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Cows,  Grade  . 1183 

Cows,  Improving  .  270 

Cows,  Numerals  for  .  755 

Cows  on  Highway  . 1330 

Cows  or  Sheep  .  945 

Cows,  Salting  .  834 

Cows,  Stale  Bread  for  .  20 

Cows’  Stalls,  Size  of  .  23 

Cows,  Test,  Feeding  .  216 

Cows  Tuberculous,  Disposing 

of  .  23 

Cows,  When  Brought  Here  _  710 

Cow’s  With  Dice  . 1002 

Cranberry  Picking  Machine  ....1428 

Crayfish,  Eating  .  264 

Creaih,  Abnormal  .  375 

Cream,  Bitter  .  i7«j 

Cream,  Color  of  . .1570 

Cream,  Feeding  for  . 1452 

Cream,  Handling  . 368,  5«l 

Cream  Ripening  . 1190 

Cream,  Selling  . 1570 

Cream  Separators,  Robber .  275 

Cream  to  Whip  .  810 

Creamery  Run  By  Farmers  _  135 

Creosote  Stains,  Covering  .  167 

Crinum  Culture  . 1013 

Crop  Changes  . 1120 

Crop,  Estimates  of  . 1126 

Crop  Partnership  . 1301 

Crow  Nuisance  . 824,  919,  1552 

Cucumber  Bugs  . 455,  927 

Cucumber  Culture  .  633 

Cucumber,  Darge  . 1008 

Cucumbers,  Salting  .  1168 

Currant  Aphis  .  931 

Currants  and  Blister  Rust  ....1401 

Currants,  Propagating  ..1173,  1582 

Currants,  Pruning  . 1017 

Customer,  Suiting  .  02 

Cutworm,  Climbing  .  250 

Cyclamen  Culture  .  675 


1268 
...1385 
. .  .  645 
...1237 
. ..  135 
269 


Dahlia  Experience  . 1439 

Dahlias  in  Garden  .  124 

Dahlias,  Storing  . 1427 

Dairy  Conditions,  Ohio  . 1617 

Dairy  Cooperation  . 363,  1507 

Dairy  Development  in  South  .  .  .  642 

Dairy  Districts,  Nearby  . 1617 

Dairy  Farm,  Power  on  . 1409 

Dairy  History,  Review  of  . 1329 

Dairy  Deague  Amendments  ....1617 

Dairy  Policies.  New  .  169 

Dairy  Products,  Competition  in  1359 

Dairy  Products,  Tariff  en  .  1329 

Dairy  Scandal  in  Cortland  Co  , 

N.  Y.  862,  869,  954,  977,  999, 

1019,  1059,  1102,  1127,  1144 

1211  . 

Dairy  Situation,  Changing 

Dairy,  Starting  . 

Dairy  Statesmen  . 

Dairy  Union,  Nucleus  for  . 

Dairying,  Authority  on  ... 
Dairyman,  Cheerful  ..867,  923  971 

Dairymen’s  Reague  Annual  Meet- 

3nK  ••••• .  979 

Dairymen  s  Deague  Director,  Ret- 

t.er  t0  . . 1037 

Dairymen’s  Roague.  Saving  ....  363 

Dairy,  Shasta  .  450 

Dam,  Building  . 47^  1337 

Dandruff,  Sulphur  for  . ) .  91 

Danish  Dand  Bank  . ’  998 

Datura  .  79 

Daughter’s  Right  To  ’  Mother’* 

Property  .  209 

Dawes  and  the  Senate .  516 

Day.  Eight  Hour  . 1339 

Daylight  Saving.  Referendum  on  1036 

Day.  John  Battersby  .  52 

Deaf  Boy,  School  for  .  190 

Deaf  Drivers  of  Autos  . 508 

Deaf  Man  and  Auto  .  12 

Deaf  Man,  Value  of  . 1046 

Deafness,  Nose  Drive  for  .  557 

Dealers,  Thinking  . 369 

Debt,  Attachment  for  .  586 

Decoration.  Interior  . 1335 

Deed,  Joint  .  225 

Deed,  Reservations  In  .  225 

Deed,  Securing  .  su 

Delphinium  Culture  .  799 

Depluming  Mite  . 1133 

Dewberries,  White  .  545 
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Diabetes  in  Child  .  606 

Diagnosis,  Long  Distance  ....1551 
Ditching  With  Dynamite  900,  1186 

Ditrecb,  J.  H . 1<>50- 

Doctor,  Country  . ^lA  1403 

Doctors  Fees  . 308,  lto” 

Dog  and  His  Dinner  . 

Dog,  Appreciation  o£  . 

Dog  Breeding  . t”9" 

Dog,  Lice  on  . «r{”i500 

Dog  Nuisance  . 8°i>  i”"' 

Dog,  Police,  Ears  of  . 52o,  15b» 

Dog,  Popular  . 

Dog,  Training  . 

Dog,  Trespassing  . 

Dog  With  Skin  Disease  .  93d 

Dogs,  Control  of  .  190 

Dog’s  Eyes,  Dilated  . . . . . . dio 

Dogwood,  Tree  and  Shrub  .  193 

Dollar  at  Compound  Interest  . . 

Dooryard,  Cleaning  Up  .  199 

Dower  Right,  Avoiding  . 

Draft  on  Plow  or  Wagon  . loud 

Driftwood,  Ownership  of  ......  36 

Drinks,  Trade  in  Soft  1127,  1347,  1639 

Drought,  Thoughts  on  .  94» 

Duck  Eggs,  Incubating  ••••••••• 

Duck,  Indian  Runner.  .232,  533,  6o0 

Ducks  Eat  Morning  Glory  . 1340 

Ducks  in  New  England  . 1964 

Ducks,  Laying  Age  of 

Ducks,  Managing  - 29,  1309,  986 

Ducks,  Pinioning  .  Dw® 

Ducks,  Wild,  Plants  for  .  b3o 

Ducks,  Young  . 

Dumb  Waiter,  Useful  .  797 

Dusts,  Poison  From  . ..••1635 

Dynamite  for  Ditching  ....33,  999 

Dynamo,  Water  Power  for  . .  .1053 

E 


Eastern  Canners  Co . . .  . 

Economy,  Campaigning  Against  794 

Eczema  Cure  Wanted  . 

Education,  Machine  Made  .  95» 

Egg,  Age  of  .... - ■  •  •  910 

Egg  Contests,  Interest  in  1018, 

1144  1to» 

Egg,  How'  Formed  .  734 

Egg  Preservation  .  99” 

Egg  Yolk  Color  . 

Egg,  Blood  in  . 

Egg  Contest,  Connecticut  . 1992 

Eggs,  Airtight  . ••••••• 

Eggs  By  Mail  . 69,  143,  2oo 

Eggs,  Cold  Storage,  Hatching  12<^ 

Eggs,  Color  of  . 

Eggs,  Double-Yolked,  Hatch- 

ing  .  ,  P 

Eggs,  Fliver  Load  of  . 1623 

Eggs  Hatch  ..Poorly  723,  761,  938 
Eggs,  Infertile,  Using  ........  917 

Egg®,  •Mailing  . 489,  bi2 

Eggs,  Preserved  .  »3» 

Egge,  Pullet  . 

Eggs,  Thin-Shelled - 653,  702,  1112 

Eggs,  Thousand  Per  Hen  .......  498 

Eggs  Shake  in  Shell  . 

Eggs  With  Blood  Spots  - 07,  723 

Eggs  With  Ridged  Shells  .  691 

Electric  Company  Condemns 

Land  . 1^64 

Electric  Refrigeration  . 

Elevator  for  Farm  House  -  742 

Ellis,  C.  . . 

Elm  Insects  . 1432 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle  . 1427 

Engine  Without  Ignition  Sys¬ 
tem  .  ft] 

Epstein,  J . ;....;.11°4 

Estate,  Settling  . . b4,  104,  o9o 

Eucalyptus,  Growing  . 

Evergreens,  Dwarf  .  40 

Evergreens,  Fertilizing  .  81 

Evergreens,  Transplanting  -  700 

Evolution  Issue,  Tennessee  - 999 

Evonymus,  Scale  on  .  738 

F 

Factory  Damage  Law  .  747 

Factory  System  in  Farming  ...1103 

Fair,  N.  Y  State  . 10u3,  1288 

Families,  Suburban  . 1402 

Farm  Accounting  .  165 

Farm  as  School  .  838 

Farm  Boundary,  Correcting  ....  260 
Farm  Bureau  Accomplishments 

1007  4632 

Farm  Bureau,  Conn .  9o 

F!arm  Bureau  Suggestion  169, 

189,  485,  499  ,  553  . lo»2 

Farm,  Closing  Years  on  . 1019 

Farm  Conditions,  Improving  . .  95 

Farm  Conference,  National  ....  135 

Farm  Crops,  Unprofitable  . 1579 

Farm,  Deserted  .  830 

Farm  Devices,  Inventing  . 1449 

Farm  Family  . 1192,  1554 

Farm  Figures  Contrasted  775, 

803  970 

Farm  Figures,  Wild  .  922 

Farm  Grounds,  Making  Attractive... 

Farm  Help  Problem  . 929,  1106 

F'arm  Home  .  827 

Farm,  Horseless  .  244 

Farm  in  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y...1198 

Farm  Methods  Changing  . 698 

Farm  Organization,  Work  of.. 123? 
Farm  Papers,  Hard  Times  for..  979 

Farm  Papers,  Neutral  . 

Farm  Population  Movement. ..  .1059 

F'arm  Problem  . 1552 

Farm  Quarantine  .  751 

Farm  Statistics,  N.  Y .  472 

Farm  Story  . 1642 

Farm,  Time  to  Buy  .  244 

Farm,  Voice  of  .  922 

Farm  Wife’s  Protest  .  482 

Farm  Woman’s  Income  .  617 

Farmer  and  Trespasser  . 15ui 

Farmer,  Contented  .  921 

Farmer,  Independence  of  .  169 

Farmer  in  1925  .  458 

Farmer  Speaks  Out  . 198,  252 

Farmer,  Talking  to  . 12S0 

Farmer,  Veteran  . 1050 

Farmer,  Vanishing  .  794 

Farmer,  Western,  Looks  East. .  398 

Farmer,  Woman  .  697 

Farmer,  Yankee  .  976 

Farmerettes,  Demand  for  ...803,  909 

Farmers  and  Motorists  . 1419 

Farmers  and  Speechifying  .  948 

Farmer's  Day’s  Work  .  717 

Farmers’  Grain  Marketing  Co... 1019 

Farmer’s  Winter  Income  . 1164 

Farmers’  Medicated  Stock  Salt 

Co . 1114 

Farmer’s  Money,  Investing  ....  703 
Farmers  Must  Look  Out  for 

Themselves  . •  •  80S 

Farmers’  Protective  League  ....  53 

Farmer's  Record  Income . 300 

Farmer’s  Rights  in  Pond  . 244 

Farmers  Sell  Produce  .  36 

Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co.  ..1154 
Farmers,  Uphill  Work  for  ....1401 

’  Farmer’s  Wife  .  709 

Farmers’  Wives  and  Insanity. .  94 

Farmhouse.  Building  .  257 

Farming,  Balance  in  . 638 

Farning,  East  and  West  . 1349 

Farming,  Factory  System  in 

1103  1408 

Farming,  Comparing  . 899,  900 


Farming  Conditions  . 349,  704 


Farming  East  or  West  ....733,  1160 

Farming  For  10  Years  .  870 

Inarming.  Iowa  . 1168 

Farming  Without  Live  Stock  ...  541 
Farms  and  Markets  Department, 

Changes  in  . 1385 

Fat,  Reducing  .  871 

Fattening  Pen,  Size  of  . 1112 

Feed  for  a  Dozen  Eggs  . 1113 

Feed  Mixer,  Homemade  .  625 

Feed,  Moldy  .  108 

Feed,  Preventing  Waste  in  ....1089 

Feeds,  Comparison  of  . 1133 

Fence  for  Sheep  . . 1044 

Fence,  Line  . 638,  1207 

Fence,  Alending  . 1192 

Fern,  Scale  on  .  824 

Ferns,  Potting  .  127 

Fertilizer  for  Fruit  .  426 

Fertilizer  Glue  Waste  as  .  032 

Fertilizer  Mixer  .  77 

Fertilizer  Notes  .  262 

Fertilizer,  Pomace  as  .  __39 

Fertilizer,  Stone  Meal .  775 

Fertilizer,  Straw  as  .  766 

Fertilizing  Evergreens  .  81 

Fertilizers,  Balanced  do  not 

Draw  . 1139 

Figs  in  Delaware  .  848 

Fire  From  Sun  Rays  .  698 

Fire  in  Woods  . 90 

Fire  Protection  ....1198,  1228,  1251 


Fish  Pond,  Stocking  849,  977,  1303 
Pish  Ponds,  Rain  Water  for  ....1118 

Fish,  Smoking  .  839 

Flag,  Position  of  .  725 

Flanders,  Geo.  X;  Banquet  to  1383 

Flies,  Honey  . 1303 

Flies,  Repelling  . 1214 

Floor,  Waxing  .  876 

Florida,  Stoves  in  .  205 

Florists’  Trade,  Labor  in  . 1228 

Starting  Flower  Business . 

Flower  Seeds,  Sowing  .  581 

Flower  Shipping  Trouble  . 1308 

Flowers,  Continuous  Bloom  of..  1097 

Flowers,  For  Cutting  .  907 

Flowers  in  the  Home  .  44 

Flowers,  Seedling,  Growing  -  311 

Flowers,  Selling  .  541 

Fly  Killing  .  60S 

Fodder  Crops  . 1102 

F'ood  for  Sick  .  60 

Food  Flabits  Changing  . 1036 

Pood  Market  Changes  .  747 

Food  Shortage,  The  Coming. ..  .1127 

F'ood  Pods,  Electric  .  353 

Forage  Crops  .  456 

Forest  Conservation  and  Public 

Utilities  . 1463 

Forest,  Municipal  .  4 

Forestry  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y .  167 

Forestry,  Practical  76,  639,  711,  790 
F'orests.  N.  Y.,  Vintage  of  1925 

and  After  . 1117,  1118 

Fowl  Cholera  . 615,  1025 

Fowl  Pest,  European  .  66 

Fowls,  Droopy  . 1599 

Fowls,  Dry  Picking  . 1089 

Fowls,  Early  Molting  .  108 

Fowls  for  Broilers  . 1088 

Fowls,  Leghorn  Types  687,  836,  915 

Fowls,  Poisoned  . 229,  684 

Fowls,  Purebred,  Value  of  ....1599 

Fowls,  Tonics  for  . 1001 

F'owls  With  F’eathered  Legs  . . .  162 

Fowls  With  Roup  . 688,  724 

Fox  Hound,  Training  . . .- .  549 

Fox  Companies,  Black  . 1114 

Foxes,  Poisoning  . 226,  671 

Freight  Rates,  Hearing  on  1080,  1081 

Fruits  and  Garden  Notes  . 1125 

Fruit  Association,,  Trouble  in 

1441 . 1591 

Fruit  at  State  Fair  . 210,  318 

Fruit  Cold  Storage  . 1397,  1925 

Fruit  Growing  Experience  ....  793 

Fruit  In  Hudson  Valley  . 909 

Fruit  in  Western  Pennsylvania  909 
Fruit  Outlook,  Eastern  N.  Y...  793 

Fruit  Pollination  .  391 

F’ruit  Propagation  . 1498 

Fruit  Quality  and  Sale  . 1252 

Fruit,  Seed,  Handling  . 1632 

Fruit  Show1,  New  England  ....1561 

Fruit  Stealer,  Killed  . 1639 

Fruit  Stealing,  Pennsylvania  638, 

677,  795  .  883 

Fruit  Temperature  in  Shipment  1497 

Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf  .  46 

Fruit  Trees,  Planting  .  548 

Fruit  Trees.  Pruning  .  460 

Fruit  Trees,  Taxing  . 1639 

Fruit  Varieties,  Cutting  Down..  388 

Fruits,  Hardy  .  408 

Fruits  in  Henyard  .  848 

Fruits  in  Metropolitan  Area.  .  .1145 
Fruits,  New,  Propagating  351,  1013 
Fruit,  Protecting  from  Robins..  1145 
Furnace,  Flue  for  .  407 


Gall  Bladder,  Treatment  of  ....  285, 

Game  Laws . 1263  1441 

Gape  Worms  615,  809,  841,  1025,  1088 
Garage  Gas  in  Dairy  Litter  ....  473 

Garbage  Feeding  . 422,  476 

Garbage  Nuisance  . 1010,  1335 

Garden,  Arranging  . 1057,  1319 

Garden,  Chance  Meeting  in  ....1473 

Garden  Crops  . 1056,  1815 

Garden,  Green  Crops  for  . 1033 

Garden,  Intensive  390,  579,  7S9,  925 

Garden  Notes  . 1555 

Garden  State  Chickery  . 1181 

Garden,  Suburban  . 1461 

Garden  Work,  Preparing  for  ....  349 

Gardenia  Culture  .  352 

Garlic  Culture  38,  126,  400,  513,  745 

Gasoline  Exhaust  Danger  . 974 

Gearhart  Co . 1046 

Geese,  Greens  for  .  69 

Geraniums  from  Cuttings  . 873 

Geraniums,  Trouble  With  . 302 

Gilboa,  Passing  of  . 1317 

Gladioli,  List  of  .  515 

Gladioli.  Storing  .  581 

Gladioli,  Beautiful  .  925 

Goat  and  Boy  . 1219 

Goat  Angora  .  755 

Goat  as  Lawn  Mower  . 1161 

■  Goat  Mutton,  Curing  . 1524 

Goats  and  Malta  Fever  .......  180 

Goats  and  Trees  . 717,  1505 

Goats,  Bringing  Up  . 862,  914 

Goats,  Milk  . 606,  638 

Goiter  Treatment  . 1184 

Goldfish  for  Food  . 1026 

Goldfish,  Trouble  With  .  84 

Golf  Club  and  Farmer  ....577,  709 

Goodyear  Mfg.  Co  . 1154 

Goose  Culture  . 1219 

Goose  Eggs,  Hatching  . 660 

Goose,  Toulouse  .  194 

Gooseberries,  Hybrid  . 502 

Goslings,  Trouble  With  ..1113,  1341 

Government  Cost  . 1306 

Graft  on  Thorn  Apple  .  734 

Graft,  Did  Not  Understand  ...1424 

Graft,  Priming  .  306 

Grafting,  New  Species  Through  503 

Grafting,  Time  for  .  r, .  408 

Grafting,  Tongue  . 1198 

Grafting  Wax  Roof  Cement  as 


503  669  .  793 

Grafts  and  Fruit  Varieties .  793 

drafts,  Root,  Making  . 1468 

Grain,  Henning  off  .  024 

Grain  Nutrients  . 1539 

Grange,  Work  of  . 1329 

Grape  Arbor,  Improving  .  93 

Grape  Blossoms  and  Rose  Bugs  1123 

Grape,  Oaco  .  250 

Grape,  Catawba,  Pruning  .  250 

Grape,  Culture  . 157_,  1426 


Grape,  Old,  Transplanting  ....7,  129 


Grape,  Urbana  . . . 627,  1632 

Grapefruit  and  Malaria  .  876 

Grapes  and  Plums  in  Georgia..  580 
Grapes,  California  In  East.  . . .  158 

Grapes,  Commercial  . 1377 

Grapes  Do  Not  Bear  ..42,  462,^1376 


Grapes,  Fertilizing  .  734 

Grapes  for  Arbor  . 1230 

Grapes  in  Farm  Storage  . 1370 

Grapes,  Keeping  Quality  of  ....  005 

Grapes,  New  .  502 

Grapes  on  Trellis  .  905 

Grapes  on  Vigorous  Stocks  392, 

471  603 

Grapes,  Propagating  37,  82,  455,  1426 

Grapes,  Rogers  Hybrids  .  825 

Grapes,  Spraying  .  158 

Grapes,  Tokay.  In  East  .  454 

Grapes,  Wild  . 202,  250 

Grapevines,  Neglected  .  80 

Grapevines,  Moving  . 1615 

Grass,  Late  Seeding  . 1289 

Gras®,  Leaving  Uncut  . 105  0 

Grass  Seed  with  Buckwheat...  974 

Grass,  Rank  .  661 

Grasshopper,  No  Joke  on  . 1502 

Grasshopper  Pest  . 849,  1097 

Greenhouse,  Costs  and  Returns 

352  1280 

Greenhouse,  Heating  ...  .4,  207,  1526 

Greens  for  Spring  Dinner  .  635 

Grosbeak,  Rose  Breasted  . 1266 

Groundhog  Legend  .  227 

Guineas,  Questions  About  ..507  ,  087 
Gunson,  L.  P . 1650 

K 

Ham,  Curing  . 1440 

Hardback  . 974,  1184 

Harman,  Thomas  D . 1506 

Harrow  Teeth,  Sharpening  .  506 

Harvest,  Western,  Work  in  ....  909 

Hawk  weed,  Mouse-Ear  . 1322 

Hawks,  Trapping  .  922 

Hay  Barrack  .  909 

Hay,  Hauling  With  Tractor  ....1172 

Hay,  New  Zealand  . 1240 

Hay,  Poor,  Supplementing  . 936 

Hay  Prices,  Comparative  . 1145 

Hay,  Quick  Drying  . 5,  37 

Hay,  Spontaneous  Combustion  of'  954 

Hay  Substitutes  .  594 

Haying,  Fair  Price  for  .  924 

Heat  and  Humidity  .  ...1192 

Heifer,  Lost,  Damage  from  ....  325 

Helichrysum  Culture  .  207 

Hen,  Broody  . 1340 

Hen,  Crossbred  .  377 

Hen  Has  Brain  Trouble  .  649 

Hen,  Leghorn,  7-lb . 1340 

Hen  Lice  . 28,  1004 

Hen  Manure,  Handling  110,  547, 

582,  661,  924  . 1291 

Hen,  Profitable  .  119 

Hen  Ration,  N.  ,T  . 1035 

Hen  With  Inflamed  Oviduct. ..  .1517 
Henhouse,  Building  69,  109,  145, 

289,  616,  966,  1448,  1456,  1625,  1649 

Henhouse,  Damp  . 287,  492,  680 

Henhouse,  Dive  Story  . 1648 

Henhouse,  Heating  . 1221 

Henhouse,  Portable  .  27 

Henhouse,  Semi-Monitor  _ 567,652 

Henhouse,  Two-Story  666,  721,  892 
Henhouse  Ventilation  28,  66, 

437,  527,  689  . 1220 

Hens,  Ailing  . 1112 

Hens  Anaemic  . 1573 

Hens  and  City  Courts  . 1089 

Hens,  Blind  . 759,  941 

Hens,  Broody  .  986 

Hens,  Cannibal  .  691 

Hens,  Crop  Bound  .  723 

Hens,  Cross  Breeding  . 29,  413 


Hens,  Delousing  Tube  for  1160,  1394 

Hens,  Diarrhoea  in  . 1153 

Hens  Eat  Eggs  _ 783,  1571,  1624 

Hens,  Dipping  . 1193 

Hens  Do  Not  Lay  . 1245 

Hens  Eat  Put*r  .  67 

Hens,  Educated  .  29 

Hens,  F'eeding  . 814.  1624,  1649 

Hens  Have  Bumblefoot  . 1309 

Hens  Have  Favus  .  229 

Hens,  Inducing  Bloodiness  in 

568  .  707 

Hens  in  Road  .  143 

Hens,  Lame  . 1004,  1445 

Hens,  Late  Molting  .  914 

Hen’s  Laying  Retarding  ..985,  1089 
Hens,  Leghorn,  Large  687,  836, 

915  985 

Hens,  Moving  .  140 

Hens,  Nests,  Excelsior  in  .  113 

Hens,  Paralyzed  . 09,  687 

Hens,  Second  Year  . 893 

Hens,  Setting  .  891 

Hens,  Space  for  . 1485 

Hens,  Wheezing  . 1045 


Hens  With  Oviduct  Trouble  69, 

108  .  .  691 

Hen®  With  Scaly  Leg  . 1648 

Henyard,  Fruit  in  '. .  948 

Hickory,  Grafting  .  469 

Hike,  Town-State  .  938 

Highway  Damage  I11  Penn . 1506 

Highway  Encoachment  .  112 

Hired  Men,  Boarding  . 12,  44 

Hired  Men,  Experience  With  .  .  721 

Hired  Help,  Insuring  . 1102 

Hired  Men,  Recommending  ....  970 
Hired  Man,  The  Disappearing  ..1127 

Hock  Joint,  Filled  . 1130 

Hog  Cholera  . 1086 

Hog  Feeding  .  24 

Hogan  System  for  Fowls  .  69 

Hogging  Down  Rye  Crops  1097. 

7098  1511 

Hogs  Eat  Chickens _ 753,  803,  1341 

Hogs,  Garbage  for  .  470 

Hogs,  Loading  . H51 

Hogs.  Road  .  1324 

Hollyhocks,  Seeding  .  4g 

Holmes  Bros.  Dairy  Case  .  16 

Home  Fires.  Keeping  the  . 1148 

Home,  Coming  Back  to  .  858 

Home  Partnership  . 1401 

Home  Work  Opportunities  . 1525 

Honey  Bee  in  August,  the.... 1073 

Honey,  Keeping  Fluid  .  .  .  77 

Honey  Outlook  . 610 

Honey,  Shipping  .  9 

Hop  Vine,  Eradicating  .  6 

Hopperdozer.  New  Style  of  .  ..1055 

Hornet  Eats  Fruit  . 1550 

Horse,  City  Job  of  . 822.  855 

Horse,  Cribbing  .  901 

Horse  Does  Not  Eat  .  483 

Horse  Draft,  Feeding  . 55S,  811 


Horse,  Future  of  . 1161 

Horse  Has  Harness  Sore  1190,  1302 

Horse  Has  Worms  .  600 

Horse,  Heaves  in  .  961 

Horse,  Idle,  F'eeding  .  218 

Horse,  Indigestion  in  .  280 

Horse,  Injured  . 1219 

Horse  Intuition  .  1449 

Horse,  Itching  .  102 

Horse,  Lame  . 062,  1298 

Horse,  Police  .  955 

Horse  Quids  Hay  .  433 

Horse,  Self-Feeder  for  .  ..8S6,  1002 

Horse,  Straw  Hat  for  .  929 

Horse,  Thin  . 1300 

Horse,  Thrush  In  . 281 

Horse  vs.  Tractor  . 5,  243 

Horse,  Weak  .  325 

Horse,  Wind-Broken  .  63 

Horse,  Wintering  .  24 

Horse,  Wise  . 1161 

Horse  With  Collar  Sore  ..778,  1448 

Horse  With  Eye  Disease  . 218 

Horse  With  Stocked  Legs  . .  . .  835 
Ilorse  With  Worms  ....21,  101,  1086 
Horsechestnnts,  Propagating  .  .  39 

Horseradish  Culture  . 851,  972 

Horses,  Farm  . . 1280 

Horses  For  Mounted  Police ...  1062 
Horses  in  United  Stales  .  862,  900 
Horses,  Three  on  Pole  . . .  .452,  1053 

Horticultural  Gossip  . 1062 

Horticultural  Society,  N.  J.  ...1202 
Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

State  162  ,  464  ,  972,  1098  _ 1171 

Horticulturists.  Famous  .  78 

Hotbed,  Hen  Manure  in  ....303,  589 

Hotbed,  Making  .  303 

Hotbed  Soil,  Preparing  .  995 

Hotbed,  Sterilizing  .  513 

Hotbeds  With  Hot  Water  _ 4,  189 

House  Banked  With  Horse  Man¬ 
ure  . . . 1531 

House  Cars  and  I.icense  .  698 

House,  Cold  . 1192 

House,  Log,  Illinois  . 1404 

House  on  Wheels  .  36 

How  Other  Half  Lives  . 1254 

Haya  or  Wax  Plant  .  824 

Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange..  517 
Human  Nature  and  Honesty  ....  723 
Humming  Birds  and  Beans  ....  39 

Hunters,  Curse  of  . 1464 

Hunting  on  Sunday _ 143,  250,  282 

Hydraulic  Ram  . 1188 

Hygroma  or  “Big  Knee”  . 1042 

I 

Ice  Boat  Plan  Wanted . 1589 

Ice  Cream,  Legal  .  606 

Ice  Cream  Plant,  Abandoned  . .  363 
lee,  Freezing  Up  or  Down  ....  509 

Ice  Hoisting  .  188 

Ice  House,  Building  . 1304 

Ice  House,  Double  Roof  on  ...  591 

Ice  House,  Trouble  With  .  407 

Ice  Patterns  .  557 

Ice  Saw,  Power  _ 112,  156,  617 

Ichneumon  Fly  . 1348 

Idaho  Crop  Notes  .  972 

Ideas  of  a  Veteran  Fanner  ....1050 

Inbreeding  Poultry  . 1045 

Incubator  in  Cool  Cellar  .  615 

Inheritance  of  Husband  and 

Wife  .  983 

Inheritance  Laws,  Vermont  . . .  112 
Inheritance  Tax  Questions  104, 

1026 . 1410 

Instinct,  They  Forget  About  ..1115 

Interstate  Fidelity  Co . 1090 

Insecticide  Adherents  . 410 

Insects  in  Garden  .  547 

Inspectors.  Officious  .  975 

Iron  for  Fruit  Trees  .  404 

Ismene  Culture  . 1013 

Italy,  Conditions  in  . 1560 

Ivy  on  Shingles  .  585 

Ivy,  Poison  . 82,  191,  1098,  1319 

J 

Jardine,  W.  M .  677 

Jobstown,  N  J.  and  Its  Paslor  989 

Journalism,  Clean  .  912 

Journalism,  Teaching  . 1506 

Judgment  Filing  . . .  25 

Judgment,  Settling  a  . 1007 

K 

Kale,  Winter  . 1123 

Kalrngnson,  B.,  1090 

Kalmia,  Poisoning  From  . 1003 

Kalmia,  Transplanting  . 1017 

Kane,  Florence  .  90S 

Kansas  Rauch,  Notes  From.  . . .  286 

Kerosene  for  Snake  Bites  .  923 

Keystone  Mills  . 1134 

Kitchen,  Damp  .  585 

Kitchen,  Ventilating  . 1366 

Kohl-rabi  Seed  . 1359 

L 

Labor  Costs  . 1030 

Labor  in  Florists'  Trade  .  ...1223 

Labor,  Migratory  . 1036 

La  Roube,  R.  M.  &  Co . ..1154 

LaFollette,  Death  of1  .  978 

LaFollette  in  Wisconsin  . 1615 

Lambs,  Later  . . 1042 

Land  Aeerage  Discrepancy  ....  25 

Land,  Back  to  . 923,  1316 

Land  Bank  Bonds  . 303,  955 

Land  Booms  in  South  . 1294 

Land,  Disinfecting  .  556 

Land,  Flooded,  Damage  From..  1.301 

Land  for  School  Purposes  . 1409 

Land,  Partition  of  . 162.3 

Land  Reclamation  Projects  ....  3 

Land,  Smoothing  . 1610 

Land,  Sour,  Uses  for  .  954 

Land  Title  Questions  590,  .1187,  1301 

Lansing  Loom  Works  .  018 

Lautz  Hatchery  . 1154 

Lard  Oil,  Using  . 353,  680 

Law  Case,  Curious  .  711 

Law,  Criminal  . 126.3 

Law  Old  Fashioned  . 1402 

Lawn,  Improving  ....405,  544,  829 

Lawn,  Irrigating  .  582 

Lee  the  Florist  . 1154 

Legs,  Bowed  .  943 

Lemons  from  Seed  .  127 

Lettering,  Simplicity  in  .  686 

Letters,  Unsigned  . 1036 

Lettuce,  Connecticut  .  190 

Lettuce,  Fall  Sowing  ....1010,  1230 

Lettuce  In  Frame  . 1123 

Lewis,  E.  G .  70 

Libraries,  Public  . 1126 

Lice  on  Cattle  .  175 

Lice  on  Horses  . 432 

Lice  on  Plants  .  S3 

Life,  Silent  . 1046 

Lilacs,  French  . 79 

Lilies,  Seedling  . 262,  -157,  668 

Lily,  Easter  .  737 

Lily,  Guernsey  .  13 

Lily  of  the  Valley  . 1052 

Lime  and  Sorrel  .  947 

Lime  Paint  . 1170 

Dime,  Use  for  . 1253 

Lima  Sulphur.  Homemade  .  793 

Lime  With  Silage  .  750 


Linseed  Meal,  Feeding  .  106 

Lip  Reading.  Self-taught  . 359 

Literature  of  Farm  Life  . 970 

Literary  Workers,  Too  Many  . . .  725 

Live  Stock  on  Highway  . 1301 

Live  Stock  Show  . 1595 

Liver.  Enlarged  . 1113 

Locust  Borer  .  9 

Logs,  Worms  in  .  668 

Lots,  Building.  Free  . 1114 

Lumber,  Claim  for  .  590 

M 

MoFadden  Publications  . 1066 

Magnolia  Propagation  . 1200 

Mail  Driver,  Old  .  017 

Mantis,  Praying  . 1400 

Manure,  Crediting  . 1400 

Manure,  Hauling  in  Winter  ....  157 

Mail  by  Air  . 1409 

Manure,  How  to  Credit  .  193 

Manure,  Keeping  From  Heating  156 

Manure  on  Orchard  .  993 

Manure  Sled  With  Carrier  ....1299 

Manure  Substitutes  . 245 

Manure,  Symthetie  .  947 

Manures,  Liquid  on  Pasture  ....1139 
Mapes  the  Hen  Man  Again  ....1515 

Maple  Brook  Farm  .  227 

Maple,  Insects  on  . *1377 

Maple  Products  Business  . &47 

Maple  Sap,  Value  of  .  471 

Maple  Sunscorch  . 1427 

Maple  Trees,  Trimming  . 1141 

Maples  in  General  .  40 

Market  Grapes  . 1407 

Market  Margin  .  852 

Market,  Roadside  ....575,  670,  1293 
Market  Stands  in  California  . . .  306 

Marketing,  a  Bluff  at  .  54.3 

Married  Woman’s  Citizenship  . .  557 

Maxim  Development  Corp . 1066 

Meadow,  Burning  Over  .  62? 

Meat,  Canning  . 60,  293 

Meat  Scrap,  Comparison  of1  ...1151 
Medical  Books  for  Home  Use...  <128 

Medicines,  Patent  . 1184 

Melons  for  Home  Garden  .  457 

Melons,  Transplanting  .  847 

Men  Who  Do  Things  . 1348 

Mexico,  Farming  in  . 1523 

Mexico,  Small  Farms  in  .  5 

Mice  in  House  .  876 

Michigan  Trespass  Decision  ...1590 
Middleman,  Dividing  Profits 

With  . 1144 

Milk  Adulterated  .  955 

Milk  as  Fat  Producer  . 1645 

Milk  Association,  N.  J .  553 

Milk,  Bitter  . 224,  753 

Milk,  Bloody  . 982,  1448 

Milk  Business,  Trick  of  .  553 

Milk  and  Pop  _ 1415,  1476,  147? 

Milk  Case,  End  of  . 1533 

Milk,  Changing  Quality  of  . 1409 

Milk,  Churning  on  Road  .  9.37 

Milk  Claims  Settled  .  135 

Milk  Combination,  Gigantic  ....1477 
Milk  Conditions  in  Oswego  Co., 

N.  Y . 1145 

Milk  Contract,  Jug  Handled....  933 

Milk,  Cooling  . 1500 

Milk  Crisis  .  95 

Milk  Does  Not  Sour  . 1131 

Milk,  Encouraging  Use  of  ....1211 

Milk,  Evaporated  .  431 

Milk  Companies,  Financial  Re¬ 
turns  of  . 1059 

Milk  Flow,  Poor  . 1130,  1510 

Milk  for  Poultry  . 724,  815 

Milk  From  Farrow  Cow  .  780 

Milk  From  Pennsylvania  . .1533 

Milk  Hearing,  Vermont  .  999 

Milk  in  Original  Bottles  . 1445- 

Milk  In  Scranton  District  . 1561 

Milk,  Leaking  of  . 1111 

Milk  Market,  Campaign  for  ...1487 

Milk  Monopoly  .  5.3 

Milk,  New  England  .  950 

Milk  News  From  Farmers  ....  473 

Milk,  Non-pool,  Buying  . 1639 

Milk  or  “Pop”  _ 1229,  1476,  1477 

Milk  Poolers  Speak  Out  .  319 

Milk  Producers  Getting  To¬ 
gether  .  269 

Milk  Production  Lower  . 1103 

Milk  Record,  IVorld  .  681 

Milk  Remarks.  Some  Pointed  .  .1145 
Milk  Situation,  Poughkeepsie 
1127,  1145,  1211,  1237,  1477, 

1533  1561 

Milk,  Slimy  . 1365 

Milk,  Stringy  . 1.388 

Milk,  Strong  . 274  ,  780,  1189 

Milk  Suppression  ..1189,  1416,  1622 

Milk  Testing  . 1183,  1617 

Milk  Synthetic  . 1270,  1538 

Milk  Transportation,  New  ....  775 
Milk  Troubles  at  Homer,  N.  Y.  95 

Milk  Unit,  Successful  .  517 

Milk  Pooler’s  Appeal  . 1103 

Milk  Tests,  What  About?  . 1561 

Milking  Machine,  Care  of  718, 

797 . 1211 

Milk,  Testing  . 1011 

Milk.  What  Make?  Price  for  ..1059 
Milking  Machines  and  Dairying  1126 
Milking  Three  Times  a  Day  ....  780 

Millet.  Japanese  in  Silo  . 1144 

Milliman,  T.  E . 979 

Mills,  F.  B . 446 

Mills,  Grist,  Old  .  215 

Mine  Dumps,  Cover  Crop  on  . .  353 

Minnow  Bait,  Keeping  . 1519 

Minister,  Reflections  of  Country  1034 

Mixer  for  Seeds  or  Dust  .  122 

Molasses  as  Cattle  Feed  ..716,  886 

Mole  Nuisance  . 699,  839 

Monk’s  Hood,  Blight  on  .  251 

Montague  Mfg.  Co . 1134 

Moon,  Planting  Crops  in  . 1253 

Moore,  W.  C .  446 

Morning-Glory,  Destroying  Wild 

. 1118,  1261,  1439,  1449,  1497 

Mortar,  Making  . 88,  247 

Mortgage,  Foreclosing  ....876,  1020 

Mortgage,  Outlawed  .  675 

Mortgage,  Transferring  . 1574 

Moss  in  Lawn  . 907,  1319 

Mothers’  Clubs  .  341 

Mother’s  Clubs  .  341 

Movies,  Writing  for  . 1358 

Mower,  Tractor  . 1324,  1399 

Mowing  City  Lots  . 1172 

Mushroom  Business  . 245,  517 

Muskmelons,  New  . 1012 
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Narcissus,  Forced,  Care  of  ....  265 

Negro  Education  . .  516 

Neighborly  Exchange.  ....639,  1018 

New  England  Conditions _ 77,  1525 

New  England  Notes  . 1052 

New  York,  Debts  of  . 1464 

Nitrate  in  Chicken  Yard  .  661 

North  Carolina  Notes  . 265 

North  Road,  Quarter  Century  of  551 

North  Winds  and  South  .  354 

Northern  New  York  Nurseries  1060 
North  Dakota,  Notes  From  1148,  1237 

Note,  Collecting  . 260,  476,  987 

Note  for  Unsatisfactory  Cow 

Note  Protested  .  247 

Notes  Secured  by  Undivided  Es¬ 
tate  . 1121 
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November  Harvest  . 1526 

Nursery  Stock,  Handling  . 1527 

Nursery  Trade,  Labor  in  . 1316 

Nurseymen,  Fraudulent  .  205 

Nut  Trees  on  Streets  . 1437' 


Oatmeal  for  Live  Stock  .  103 

Oats,  Boiled,  For  Poultry  - 1211) 

Oats  for  Cows  .  24 

Oats  in  Silo  .  311 

Oats,  Sprouting  . 67,  334,  1556 

Ocean  Power  From  . 1295 

Ohio,  Conditions  in  . 1032 

Oil  Barrel  Pressure  Tank  .  .  327 

Oil  Burner  For  Stove  and  Fur¬ 
nace  .  69*? 

Oil  for  Floors  .  585 

Oil  on  Farm  .  932 

Oil  Stove  Handling  .  938 

Okra,  Early  .  501 

Old  Timer,  Talks  With  .  267 

Oleo  in  Farm  Home  . 1144 

Oleo  Swindle  .  933 

Onion  Acreage,  Large  .  828 

Onion  Set  Business,  The  1056,  3201 

Ontario  Banana  Belt  . 1505 

Orangeade,  Aid  to  . 1617 

Oranges  from  Seed  .  134 

Oranges,  Navel  .  202 

Oranges,  Too  Many  . 1380 

Orchard,  Fameuse,  Profitable....  932 

Orchard,  Manure  on  .  993 

Orchids,  Talk  About  .  927 

Orchard  Fillers,  Cutting  Out  516, 

. 1549 

Orchard,  Ohio  .  91 

Orchard,  Planting  . 37,  617 

Orchard,  Sod .  7 

Orchard,  Unit  . 1560 

Orchard,  Value  of  .  774 

Oregon  Notes  .  902 

Organ  Grinder,  Champion  .  134 

Ox  Goes  to  City  . 1579 

Ox,  Useful  . 245,  609,  717 

Ozarks,  Notes  From . 163,  859 


Paint  Barrel,  Cleaning  .  122 

Paint  for  Rustic  Work  .  356 

Paint  for  Tank  .  374 

Paint,  Inside  .  313 

Pansy  Questions  515,  631,  991,  1469 
Parcel  Post  Experiment  1037, 

1177 . 1507 

Parents,  Providing  For  . 1476 

Parrot,  Food  and  Care  for  ....  339 

Parsnips  in  West  . 1611 

Pasture  Land,  Value  of  . 1336 

Pasture  Notes  . 1114 

Pasture,  Reseeding  . 577,  645 

Pasture  Situation,  Vermont  ....1363 

Pasture,  Supplementing  . 1087 

Pea,  Perennial  . 1589 

Peach  Borers  848,  1204,  1281,  1313 

Peach,  Edgemont  .  304 

Peach,  Hale,  Pollinating  ..:...  398 

Peach  Pits.  Stratifying  .  246 

Peach,  Rochester  .  329 

Peach,  South  Haven  .  129 

Peach  Trees,  Barren  .  460 

Peach  Varieties,  N.  J.  Station  .  .1210 
Peach  Yellows  and  Little  Peach  767 

Peaches  for  Corn  Belt  .  13 

Peaches,  Wormy  . 1140 

Peafowl,  Breeding  . 1665 

Pear,  From,  Cuttings  . 455,  551 

Pear  Grafting  . 77,  202 

Pear,  Grafting  on  Apple  . 1527 

Pear,  Kiefter,  Storing  . 1239 

Pear  Tree,  Ailing  .  42 

Pear  Twigs,  Swollen  .  207 

Pear,  Tyson,  Story  of  .  202 

Pearls  of  Small  Price  . ,  .  608 

Peas,  Dusting  With  Tobacco. . . .  660 

Peas  in  Succession  .  202 

Peas,  Trouble  With  . 1012 

Pennsylvania  Notes  . 1254.  1499 

Pennsylvania  Trespass  Law  ....1609 

Peonies  From  Seed  . 1017 

Peonies,  Planting  . 48,  395,  626 

Peony  Varieties  . 799,  lpl-3 

Pecans,  Planting  . 1550 

Pectin  Saves  Sugar  . 704 

Pedestrian,  Protecting  ....282,  634 

Peppers,  Marketing  .  119 

Perennial  Borders,  Arranging  ..1057 

Perilla,  Sweetening  . 80,  206 

Phosphates,  Talk  About  314,  638,  825 

Photo  Plays,  Writing  . 1358 

Picnic,  Farm  .  866 

Picnic,  Winter  .  358 

Pie,  Tribute  to  . 1501 

Pigeon,  Carrier,  Shooting  . 1519 

Pigeon  Horntail  . 1348 

Pigeons  Destroy  Young .  785 

Pigeons,  Keeping  . 813,  1221 

Pigs,  Feeding  . 479  ,  983,  1046 

Pigs  Have  Ricketts  . 1620 

Pigs,  Helpless  . 1484 

Pigs,  Rickety  .  21 

Pigs,  Thriftless  . 1271 

Pigs  With  Worms  .  962 

Piles,  Proprietary  Remedies  for.  86 

Piling,  Prices  for  .  629 

Pine  Seedlings  . 1073 

Pine  Tree  State,  Discovering  ..1079 

Pines,  Adapting  .  82 

Pipe,  Freezing  .  ..1188 

Plain  Folks  and  Their  Doings  .  .  1101 

Plant  Research  . 1616 

Plants,  Damping  Off  . 163  5 

Plants  for  Dry  Place  .  397 

Plants  From  Seed  .  193 

Plants,  Uncongenial  . 1139 

Plumbing  on  Farm  .  221 

Plums,  Ailing  .  48 

Plums  Do  Not  Bear  46,  589,  631,  825 

Plums  From  Seeds  . 7,  158 

Plums,  Pollinating  .  905 

Plums,  Seale  c-n  . 1204 

Plums,  Transplanting  .  40 

Plums,  Varieties  of  . 1209 

Poinseltla,  Care  of  81,  127,  745,  1432 

Poison  Bottle,  Marking  . 1583 

Pomace  for  Fertilizer  .  39 

Pond,  Artificial  . 1381 

Pond,  Farm  . 1095,  1096 

Pony,  Shetland  .  GOO 

Pork,  Pickling  .  477 

Potash  From  Western  Lakes  !  ]  1560 
Potash  Permanganate  on  Floor  ..353 

Potato  Crop,  Regulating  .  595 

Potato  Crop,  Short  . 1506 

Potato  Failure  Causes  . 1138 

Potato,  Northern  Spy  . 1497 

Potato  Seed,  Certified  ....735,  1161 

Potato  Seed  Storing  . 1559 

Potato  Seed.  Treating  740,  791,  1532 

Potato  Shaped  Like  Duck  . 1374 

Potatoes,  Certified.  Poor  . 1051 

Potatoes,  Embargo  on  . 52,  168 

Potatoes  for  Baby  Chicks  .  611 

Potatoes,  Keeping  .  6 

Potatoes,  Load  of  . 1419,  1567 

Potatoes,  Poisonous  .  452 

Potatoes,  Urging  Use  of  498,  594,  853 

Potcheese  for  Poultry  .  379 

Pou  try,  Alfalfa  Meal  for  ....  22 

Poultry  at  State  Fair  . 1295 

Poultry,  Black  Giant  . 1191 

Poultry,  Breeding,  Questions  181, 
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536  .  758 

Poultry  Business  in  Central  N.  Y.  806 
Poultry  Business,  Starting  27, 

119,  732,  817,  1252  . 1349 

Poultry,  Cash  Crops  With  . 1251 

Poultry  Certification  .  130 

Poultry,  Cod-liver  Oil  for  . 1571 

Poultry  Colony  House  .  783 

Poultry,  Condemned,  Killing  76,  121 

Poultry  Contest  for  Meat  . 1571 

Poultry,  Corn  and  Oats  for  ....  732 
Poultry,  Cost  and  Income  from  77 
Poultry,  Cross  Breeding  .  .29,  443 

Poultry,  Dipping  .  148 

Poultry,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins 

and  Squashes  for  . 1503 

Poultry,  Culling  .  334 

SPouiltry  Disease,  Clearing  Up 

From  .  528 

Poultry,  Dipping  148,  1050,  1193, 

. 1340 

Poultry  Drinking  Fountains  .  .  .1601 

Poultry  Embargo  . 76,  283 

Poultry  Enthusiast,  Advice  to. . .  283 

Poultry  Farm,  Wages  on  .  568 

Poultry  Food  Formulas  103,  181, 

287,  378  .  757 

Poultry,  Giants  and  Minorcas..  533 

Poultry  Going  Light  .  291 

Poultry,  Grieving  .  177 

Poultry  Have  Nosebleed  .  333 

Poultry,  Heavy  Breeds  .  66 

Poultry,  Heavy  White  Egg 

Wanted  . 1573 

Poultry  in  Massachusetts  . 1454 

Poultry  in  Orchard  .  921 
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Poultrymen  Raising  Grain  ....  923 
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Preacher,  Farmer  . 989 
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Price  of  an  Hour’s  Work  ....1029 
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Primula,  Care  of  .  206 

Primula  Poisoning  .  246 

Privet,  Hardiness  of  . 631 

Privet,  Propagating  .  907 

Production,  Improving  . 1087 

Prohibition  Enforcement  ....76,  830 
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'  1375 

Prunes,  Pollinating  .  700 
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Pruning  Teaches  . 1030 

Pruning  to  Induce  Branching....  543 

Primus  Tomentosa  . 1611 
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Pumpkins  for  Poultry  . 1599 
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Radishes,  Nitrate  on  .  465 

Railroad  Run  lay  Patrons  .  901 
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Raspberries,  Culture  of... 1289,  1527 

Raspberries,  Hardy  .  48 
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Refrigerator,  Electric  _ 817,  923 
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Rye  For  Poultry  .  394 
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Silage,  Discussion  of1  .  682 

Silage  for  Sheep  .  228 
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Silage,  No  Corn  for  .  901 

Silage,  Peavlne  .  755 

Silage,  Value  of  . 1058,  1171 
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Quack  Grass,  Fighting  .  737 

Quarantine  Against  Peaches  ....1120 
Quarantine,  Loss  of  Time  in  . .  86 
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Quince,  Flowering  . 1291 

Quinces,  Ripening  . 1123 
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Radio  for  Farmers  1049,  1050,  1102 
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Radio  Grid  Leak  . 1284 
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Radio  Interference  . 1584 

Radio  Lacks  Volume  . 1402 
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Radio  Noise.  Stopping  . 1430 
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Radio  Questions  . 1473 

Radio  Regulations  .  52 
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1163  1586 

Radio  Set,  Complete  .  105 

Radio  Sets  Compared  . 1015 

Radio  Sets,  Rebuilt  . 1584 

Radio,  Single  Tube  . 1472 

Radio  Switch,  Installing  . 1584 
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Radio,  Tuning  . 1232,  1529 

Radio  Types  . 1402 

Radio  Wave  Length  Trouble  ....1468 
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Sanitary  Problem  . 1290 
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Sapiro  and  Ford  . 595,  774 
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Saw,  Power  .  591 
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School  Morality  . 1059 
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School  Playground  . 1552 
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1549  1609 
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School,  Struggle  for  . 1037 
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School  Teachers’  Uniform  975. 
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School  Transportation  1102,  1329 
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Trees,  Moving  From  Rented 

Farm  . 1102 

Trees,  Repairing  . 589,  1471 

'Trees,  Shade  . 1255,  1471 

Tree  Tax,  Indiana  . 1639 

Trees,  Unthrifty  . 1427 
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Tripp,  E.  W.  A  Son  . 1090 

Trust  Funds,  Managing  . 1335 

Tuberculin  Test  . 141,  781 

Tuberculin  Test,  N.  Y.  373,  983, 

1214,  1510,  1177,  1333,  1547, 
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999,  1019  . 1036 

Tuberculosis  Transmission  .  445 

Tuberculosis,  Truth  About  _ 1496 
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Turkey,  Ailing  . 1025,  1133 

Turkey  Experience  .  .904,  986,  1199 
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Turkey  Shelter  .  649 

Turkey,  Care  of  . 1601 
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Udder,  Boils  on  . 1109 


Vacation  Touring  . 1300 

Vegetable  Market  Notes  . 1465 

Vegetables,  Blight  on  .  262 

Vegetables  for  Family  .  661 

Vegetables  Run  to  Tops  .  851 

Vegetables,  Transplanting  ....1118 
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Vermont  Dairy  Situation  . 1385 
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Vermont  Denies  Dairy  Stock 

Sale  .  883 

Vermont  Gale,  Effect  of  . 1399 

Vermont  Town  With  Past  .  699 

Vetch,  Great  Value  of  .  304 

Veterans’  Tax  Txerepti.m  .  708 

Vigilance  Gommitfee  .  ..  196 

Vine,  Fruitless  . 1123 

Vinegar  Legislation  . 363 

Vinegar,  Making  . 1289 
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Violet  Rays  . 289 
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Wages  of  Laborers,  the  . 1096 
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Water  Pipes,  Protecting  .  189 
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Warm  in  Winter,  Cool  in  Sum- 

_rm®r  . 1119 

warts  on  Cows’  Teats  ..1189,  1362 
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Weed  Killer^  Making  . .  899 


Teachers,  Resident  . 1581 

Teachers,  Transporting  to  School  660 
Teachers,  Uniforms  for  . .  1058,  1230 

Teams,  Two,  Driving  .  577 
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Winter  for  Study  . . ,  1(W 

Winter  Work  on  Farm  .  iflo 

Wireworms  in  Garden  ...  .  826 

Wisconsin  Politics  . 1.1477 

Wistaria,  Cultivating  ....  40  771 

Wtetaria  Tails  To  Bloom  "972, 

1319  1437 

Wistaria,  Grafted  . .  ‘  2()7 

Woman  and  Farming  .........  1339 

Woman  Farmers’  Troubles  77  7  341 
Woman  Goes  to  School  .  354 


.  Woman  Wants  Opportunity  _ 929 

Tomato  Wilt  .  . 10*t  Womans  Opportunity,  A  . 1046 

Tomatoes,  Overplanting"  7  7  "‘  710  arul  Smoking  . 4597 

Tomatoes,  Price  for  . ...282  Wood  Pre^rvatives  .  707 


Tomatoes  Under  Glass  .4  '  461 

Tonics,  a  Talk  About  . .1088 

Tornado  in  Missouri  .  662 

Tourist  Information  Wanted  467 

Tourist  Routes  . 7  582 

Tractor  for  Spraying  625,  669, 

707  . 

Tractor  From  Old  Car  .7. 88 

Tractor  Hitch  .  459  §43 

Tractor  in  Orchard  . 427,’  581 

Tractor,  Renting  .  669 


reservatives  .  797 

Wood,  Saw  .  103.3 

Woodbox,  Building  77"! .  634 

Woodbox  on  Wheels  _  4449 

Woodchuck  in  Can  . 7  O'bO 

Woodchuck  Meat  . 7 .  94 

Woodchuck  History  77777.7  853 

Woodchucks,  Flagging  the  !  77 1120 

Wool,  Adulterated  .  024 

Wool  Growers  Meeting  _ 7 "  681 

Wool  Shipments  . 808  955 

Wool,  Tying  Up  . 781,  790  937 
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Tractors,  Truth  About  7  777’  1259 

Tractor  Train  .  661 

Traps  on  Unposted  Land  . 1497 

Tree,  Damaged  . 4288 

Tree  on  Line  .  998 

Tree,  Overhanging  . 1.301 

Tree,  Straightening  . '.....  39 

Tree  Suckers,  Destroying  .  992 


X-Ray,  Effect  of  . 1, 


151 


Yeast,  Making  .  535 

Yellowstone  Ranch  ....77!  7  112 
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A 

Abbreviations  .  78®® 

Advice  Easy  to  Give . labrf 

Aluminum  Advantages  .  679 

Ants,  Eradicating  . 

Apple  Afterthought  . low 

Apple  Butter  . "V.Ul? 

Apple,  Canning  590,  741,  748,  851,  VHto 

Apple  Dumplings  . ••• 

Apple,  Pried  . *w> 

Apple  Fritters  . ”5 

Apple  Indian  Pudding  . ■  "*? 

Apple,  Jonathan  . 

Apple  Pie,  Boston  . 1360 

Apple  Pie,  Creamed  . 156J 

Apple  Pie  with  Cream .  55 

Apple  Strudel  . . . 702,7 

Apple,  Sweet,  Using .  63 

Apples  Baked  in  Cider  . 7508 

Apples,  Candy  . 1330,  1331 

Apples,  Peeling  with  Lye . 1180 

Apples  with  Main  Course  . 1480 

Asparagus,  Scalloped  . .  832 

B 

Bacon,  Canning .  60 

Bags,  Washing  .  68 

Bats  and  Bedbugs  . 1020 

Beanpot  Stew  .  136 

Beans,  Boston  Baked  .  320 

Beans  with  Bacon  and  Bice  ....  136 

Bedbugs  and  Bats  . 1020 

Bedbugs,  Killing  . 88,  323 

Bedspreads,  Tufted  .  1060,  1508 

Bedsticks  . 1362 

Beef,  Corned  110,  279,  373,  477, 

040 . .  704 

Beef,  Home  Care  of  . 484 

Bird  Notes  .  593 

Black  Walnut  Candy  .  19 

Blackberries,  Preserving  . 1020 

Blankets,  Laundering  .  420 

Blueberry  Betty  . 1128 

Bluing  Difficulties  .  776 

Bran  Griddle  Cakes  . 1060 

Bread,  Graham  . 213 

Bread,  Lrish  Soda  . 1181 

Bread,  Nut  .  910 

Bread,  Oatmeal  . HS1 

Bread  Pudding,  Improving . 1509 

Bread,  Rye  . 980 

Bunions,  Treatment  of  . 1128 

Burlap  Rugs  .  97 

Burlap,  Wall  Renovating  ..678,  911 

Buttermilk  Fop  .  322 

Buttermilk  Soup  .  264 

C 

Cake,  Apple  Sauce  . 1212 

Cake,  Carrot  . .  593 

Cake,  Chocolate  Loaf  . .1127 

Cake,  Chocolate  Caramel  . 1128 

Cake,  Eggless  Fruit  . 1128 

Cake,  Fruit  . 136 

Cake,  Marble  Chocolate  . 1128 

Cake,  Mock  Election  . 1060 

Cake,  Molasses  Layer  . 1128 

Cake,  Pineapple  . 593 

Cake,  Pork  .  136 

Cake,  Raisin  . . 418 

Cake,  Sour  Cream  . 1128 

Cake,  Sweet  Cream  . 1128 

Cake,  Yankee  Tea  . 1360 

Candy  Making,  Home  . 1387 

Oanner,  Steam  Pressure  . 1178 

Canning  Chicken  .  9.59 

Canning  Experience  Wanted  .  .  .  931 
Canning  Meat  60,  214,  279,  2193 , 

322,  474  ,  832.  959 . 1061 

Canning  Notes  . 1021 

Canning  Sweet  Potatoes  .  474 

Canning  Vegetables  . 1106 

Cans,  Tightening  . 1000 


B 

Bible  .  ®80 

Bob  White  .  320 

Bobby  Shafto  .  474 

C 

Carol  of  the  Star  . 1592 

Christmas  Pilgrims  . 7fi» 

Cinderella  . 7728 

City  and  Country  .  136 

E 

End  of  the  Year  .  18 
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Cares,  Little  .  323 

Carrot  Pie  . 

Carrot  Salmon  I.oaf  .  518 

Carrots,  Baked  . 321,  1386 

Catsup,  Tomato  . •••717° 

Celling,  Smoked  . 2 <3,  <48 

Cereal  Coffee  . ‘76 

Cheese  Cake  .  55 

Cheese,  Cream  .  96 

Cheese,  Pimento  .  518 

Cheese  Recipes  .  322 

Cheese  Savories  .  520 

Cherry  Cobbler  .  807 

Chicken  Potpie  .  66 

Chicken,  Southern  Style  . •  •  _64 

Chilblain  Cures  .  .273,  356,  485,  596 

Children,  Singing  to  .  18 

Children,  Training  . 53,  748,  804 

Chocolate  Cookies  .  607 

Chocolate  Jumbles  .  124 

Chop  Suey,  American  . 1106 

Chop  Suey  Sandwich  . 1083 

Christmas  Gifts  . 1481 

Christmas  Thougnts  . 1442,  1592 

Chrysanthemums,  Annual  .  418 

Chutney  Sauce  . 1331 

Cider  Pie  .  264 

Citron,  Preparing  . 1442 

Clothing,  Stains  on  . 1562 

Cocoa  for  Children  .  273 

Cod,  Baked  .  Ill 

Coffee,  Cereal  . 776 

College  Students  and  Drunken¬ 
ness  . 518 

Conserve,  Melon  . 1082 

Cooker,  Triplicate  .  271 

Cookies,  Chocolate  .  607 

Cookies,  Cream  Drop  . ..1129 

Cookies,  Kris  Kringle  .  19 

Cookies,  New  Year  . 1404 

Cooking,  Winter  .  54 

Corn,  Boiled  .  980 

Corn,  Canning  . 911,  1129 

Corners,  Brightening  .  351 

Cougar,  Attack  From  .  640 

Crack  Fillers  .  776 

Cream,  Sour,  Use  of'  .  479 

Creosote,  Papering  Over  .  .  167,  598 

Croquettes,  Baked  .  136 

Croup,  What  I  Have  Learned 

About  . 1213 

Cupboard  on  Casters  .  97 

D 

Dandruff,  Sulphur  for  .  91 

Decorating,  Home  .  1129 

Desserts,  Delicious  .  19 

Dough,  Left  Over  .  884 

Doughnuts  ...  . 1290 

Dovtn  Comforters  . 640,  748 

Drinks,  Cool  . 1060 

Dumb  Waiter  in  House  .  707 

Dumplings  . 214 

E 

Eccles  Cake  . 1562 

Eggs  an  Gratin  .  518 

Eggs,  Canning  .  597 

Elderberry  Preserve  . 1082 

Electric  Cooking  .  980 

Enamel.  Applying  .  910 

Entertainments,  Suggested  ....  54 

F 

Farmhouse,  Lonely  10,  271,  598,  1479 

Eire  Destroys  Farmhouse  . 1592 

Fireplace  in  Summer  . 1082 

Floor  Crack  Fillers  .  776 

Floor,  Pine.  Finishing  . 1129 

Floors,  Repairing  .  911 

Florida  Winter  Tourists  . 1386 

Flowers  for  the  Home  .  ...  420 

Food  for  the  Sick  .  60 

Fraud,  Heartless  .  18 


Farmer  .  832 

G 

Garden  . 640,  7000 

Garden  Hymn  .  §8* 

Good  King  Wenecslas  . 1562 

H 

Heritage  .  *2 

Hollyhock  . 1082 

Home  . 7778 
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Fruit  Cake,  Crackling  .  136 

Fruit  Can  Lids,  Tightening . 1380 

Furniture,  Old  . ■•••  833 

Furniture,  Restoring  . 678,  805 

G 

Gifts  That  Give  Pleasure  ..  ..1619 

Gingerbread,  Shiny  .  320 

Girls,  Camp  Fire  .  54 

Glasses  Stick  Together  . . .  18 

Gooseberry  Preserves  . 1020 

Goulash,  Our  Own  .  136 

Graham  Recipes  . 137,  911 

Grange  Entertainments  . 270 

Grape  Juice  . 1238,  1239,  1480 

Grape  Vinegar  .  934 

Grapes,  Cooking  for  Jelly  . 1061 

Green  Mountain  Foothills  .  519 

Greens  for  Spring  Dinner  .  634 

Griddle  Cakes,  Bran  . 1060 

Guests,  Uninvited  . .  .322,  1330,  1386 
H 

Hair,  Removing  . 1000 

Hair,  Rinsing  with  Lemon  Juice  1106 

Ham,  Keeping  . 7331 

Hamburger  Steak,  Ready  . 1331 

Head  Cheese  . 1478 

Helps,  Appeals  for  . 1618 

Herring  Sandwiches  .  264 

Hired  Men,  Boarding  ..44.  742,  807 

Hobby,  Having  . 1021 

Home  Decoration  .  935 

Home  Notes  . 1331 

Home  Play  .  .  54 

Hop -in -John  .  136 

House  Improvements  at  Small 

Cost  .  271 

Housecleaning  Preparation  137, 

214  910 

Household  Helps . 884  ,  911,  931 

Housekeeping,  Starting  .  292 

Housework,  Lightening  .  8S4 

Housework,  System  in  . 1479 

I 

Icing.  Caramel  . 1128 

Idaho  Notes  . 890 

Indian  Pudding  . 1478 

Indiana  Notes  96,  273,  421,  749, 

1060,  1001,  1181,  1361 . 1454 

Infant  Mortality  . 7000 

Influence,  Unconscious  .  935 

Injuries,  Little  . 1593 

J 

Jelly,  Covering  with  Paper  ....  1212 
Jumbles  .  724 

K 

Kidney  Stew  .  136 

Kitchen  Bouquet  . 1212,  1239 

Kitchen  Library  .  980 

Kitchen,  Rebuilding  .  593 

Kitchen.  Well  Arranged  .  777 


Labor  Savers  . 910,  1000 

Lard,  Rendering  . 1478,  1563 

Left-overs,  Using  .  136 

Lemon  Butter  .  776 

Light,  Artificial,  Saving  .  910 

Lobster  Wiggle  . 7481 

Lonesome  Farmhouse  . 1297 

Lunches,  Roadside  . 1983 

M 

Maple  Butterscotch  Pie  . 1212 

Maple  Dainties  . 4*80 

Maple  Mousse  . 1212 

Maple  Sugar  Muffins  . 1212 

Maple  Sugar  Sauce  . 1593 

Mapie  Sugar,  Using  . -1178,  77777 

Massachusetts  Woman’s  View  ..  776 

POETRY 


Let  Me  Walk  With  Man  In  Road  1360 

M 

Memorial  Day  .  770> 

My  Country  . 7598 

My  Lord  and  I  . 

N 
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Meat,  Canning  60,  212,  279,  293, 

322,  822  . H28 

Meat,  Curing  . 1618 

Meat  Loaf  .  136 

Meat,  Preserving  .  212 

Mettwurst  .  176 

Mincemeat  . 935,  1592 

Mint  Jelly  .  934 

Molasses  for  Sweetening  .  320 

Money  Making  at  Heme . 953 

Mothers’  Cluhs  . 341,  599 

Muffins  . 213,  804 

Muffins,  Maple  Sugar  . 1212 

N 

Necklaces,  Wood  Bead  .  596 

Nervous  Person,  Visiting  .  934 

New  Jersey  Notes  .  640 

Noodle  Soup  . 60 

0 

Oatmeal  Recipes  . 911 

Observations  . 1083 

Ohio  Notes  .  805 

Oilcloth.  Handy  .  18 

Oilcloth,  Homemade  . 1480 

Oilcloth,  Pasted  .  679 

Oklahoma  Note?  474,  777,  1179,  1330 

Oposum,  Mock  .  136 

Overalls,  Mending  .  754 

Oysters,  Escalloped  .  Ill 

Ozark s.  Notes  From  . 163,  1129 


Paste,  Reliable  .  678 

Pears,  Canned  in  Cider  . 1062 

Pecan  Pralines  . 1618 

Pectin,  a  Sugar  Saver  .  704 

Pectin  Mint  Jelly  .  934 

Peonies,  Planting  . 1178 

Pepper  Relish  . 1180 

Pepper  Salad  . 1180 

Peppers,  Canned  . 1000,  1180 

Peppers,  Stuffed  . 1180 

Pickle,  Dill  . 1387 

Pickle,  Mystery  . .1298 

Pickles,  Rummage  . 1297.  1298 

Pickle,  String  Bean  . 1386 

Pickles,  Cucumber  Ring  . 1238 

Pickles  in  Open  Jars  ....1001,  1061 

Pickles,  Mixed  . 1387 

Pickles,  Mustard  . 1212 

Pickles,  Peach  .  1061 

Pickles.  Sweet  .  935 

Pickles,  Uncooked  . 1021,  1083 

Pie,  Holding  Juice  in  .  54 

Pie,  Molasses  . 707,  1060 

Pie,  Potato  . 1021,  1481 

Pie,  Sour  Cream  . 1020 

Pie.  Wind  . 474,  777,  1021 

Pioneers’s  Hard  Times  . 320 

Plum  Pudding  . 1592 

Poetry,  Interest  in  . . 212 

Popcorn  Confections  . 1619 

Porch  Shades  .  776 

Porcupine  in  Vermont  .  832 

Pork  Cuke  .  136 

Pork,  Canning  .  214 

Potato  F'rltters  .  980 

Potato  Pie  . 934,  981,  1021 

Potatoes,  Baked  with  Peas. ...  91 

Potatoes,  Delmonieo  .  136 

Potatoes,  Eat  More  .  19 

Prune  Marmalade  .  86 

Pudding,  Indian  . 1478 

Pudding,  Plum  . 1592 
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Quince  Honey 


83 
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518 


Needle  .  877* 

No  Occupation  . 1020 
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ILLUSTRATION 


A 

Adirondack  Winter  .  451 

Airplane  for  Dusting  .  538 

Airplane,  Ford  . 141- 

Alfalfa  Varieties  .  >>91 

Allen,  W.H .  577 

Apple,  Early  McIntosh  .  38» 

Apr>le  Harvest  .  391 

Apple  On  Tree  All  Winter  .  905 

Apple,  Red  Delicious  . 1281 

Apple,  Sweet  Delicious  .  388 

Apple  Tree  Types  . 1030 

Apples,  Spray  of  . 1160 

Asparagus  Market  . 

Auto  Warning  Sign  . 1<>0S 

B 

Baby  on  Mail  Box  . 1398 

Balloon  . 7412 

Basket  Making  . •••• 

Bean  Beetle  . 

Beans,  Shelling  . 10-9 

Beaver  Dam  . •••• . 7093 

Bed  Cover,  Double  Tufted  . 1060 

Blacksmith  Shop  .  196 

Blacksmith,  Village  . 

Bookmobile  In  Monroe  Co.,  N. 

Y  . . . 

Bookmobile  Readers  .  36 

Bov  and  Seed  Corn  . 1349 

Boy  and  Sheep  . 7345 

Bov  and  Tractor  .  70” 

Boy  With  Mechanical  Toy  . 1069 

Bovs  In  Alfalfa  . 7253 

Boys  Learn  Farming  . 958 

Bridge  After  Gale  . 1498 

Bridge  Grafting  . 1549 

Brooder,  Homemade  .  917 

Brooder  House.  Modern  .  484 

Brooder  Stove  Chimney  .  348 

Buffalo  Bill’s  Grave  . 125* 

Bull,  Hereford  . 77”8 

Burglar  Alarms  . 7424 

Buttercup  Test  . 7 1‘7 

C 

Calf  and  Children  .  190 

Calf,  Boy’s  .  54” 

Calf  Goes  Swimming  . " . 1138 

Calf  Marked  With  T . H«0 

Calf.  Pet  . 1374 

California  Market  Stands  .  306 

Calves,  Florida  .  J5 

Camp,  Roadside  .  5i5 

Camp  Table  and  Seats  . 1149 

Carrot  Rust  Fly  .  511 

Carrots,  Bunching  . 1228 

Cat,  Snowball  . 1161 

Cattle.  Hereford  .  243 

Cauliflower,  Trimming  . 1050 

Celery  Bleaching  . 1548 

Chair  Seating  .  505 


Cherries,  Wormy  .  498 

Cherry  Fruit  Fly  .  411 

Christmas,  Snowy  . 1629 

Chosen  on  His  Swing  . 1040 

Corn  and  Pumpkins  . 1493 

Corn,  Freak  .  49 

Corn  House  .  28i 

Corn  Hasker,  Champion  . 1608 

Corn,  Sizable  . 1523 

Corn  12  Feet  High  . 1421 

Cotton,  New  Jersey  . 1399 

Cow,  Ayrshire  . 982 

Cow,  Ayrshire  Champion  . 1547 

Cow,  Devon  .  60 

Cow  Group  .  573 

Cow,  Imp.  Primrose  . 1227 

Cow,  Killingly  Torono  Lass.... 1373 
Cow,  Milking  Shorthorn  ....24,  176 

Cow  With  T  Brand  .  933 

Cranberry  Picking  Machine  ....1428 

D 

Dairy  Herd  .  657 

Daisy,  Shasta  .  466 

Ditching  With  Dynamite  . 900 

Dog,  Airedale  .  J® 

Dog  Before  Camera  .  958 

Dog,  St.  Bernard  .  497 

Dog,  Watch  . 1581 

Dogs  at  Dinner  .  84 

Dogs  Stay  at  Horae  .  120 

Drawing  Lesson  .  73 

Driving  Two  Team*  . >77 

Duck  Tarm  . 1651 

Ducks,  Pekin  .  -87 


Education,  Mechanical  .  9-<2 

Eggs  by  Parcel  Post  .  612 

Eggs,  Fliver  Load  of  . 1623 

Elkhound  . 7802 

Elms,  American  .  540 


Family,  Sizable  . 1251 

Farm  Family  . . . 

Farm,  Four  Generations  On  .  ...luw 

Farm  Girl  . 1531 

F’arm,  Posted  . •  •  ■  •  ■■■ 

Farm,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  1197 

Farm  Turned  Into  Reservoir....  699 

Parm  Wife  Helps  Out  . 1686 

Farm  Yard  Scene  .  659 

Farm  Youngsters  .  537 

Farmstead,  Improving  . 1031 

Feed  Mixer.  Power  .  6-” 

Fertilizer  Experiments  . 1L'» 

Fireplace  .  ’£> 

Flag,  Raising  . 

Forest  Planting  . 1117,  1119 

Fowls,  Rumpless  . 122J 


Gall  On  Tree  .  540 

Garden,  Backyard  .  51b. 

Garden  Posts,  Spraying  . 1012 

Garden  Plans  . 390  ,  661 

Garden  Seats  .  580 

Geese,  Toulouse  .  194 

Girl  and  Calf  . 1667 

Girl  and  Cat  . 1277 

Girl  Leading  Horses  . 1662 

Goose,  Tame  .  590 

Graft,  Root  . 1468 

Grafting,  Tongue  . H98 

Grain  Cradling  . 1609 

Grape  Arbor  . 1399 

Grape,  Sheridan  .  387 

Grasshopper  Treatment  . 1097 

H 

Hallowe’en  Games  . 1397 

Hawk,  End  of  .  923 

Hay  Barrack,  Lifting  .  477 

Hav  Crops  .  939 

Hen  Ration.  N.  J.  Standard  ...1065 

Hen,  White  .  HI 

Henhouse,  Massachusetts  . 1454 

Henhouse,  New  England  . 976 

Henhouse,  Straw  Loft  .  666 

Hens  at  Lunch  .  241 

Home,  Country  .  385 

Hopperdozer  . 1055 

Horse  Friends  . 1190 

Horse,  Head  of  . 1495 

Horse,  19-Year-Old  . 1161 

Horse,  Farm  . 245,  1280 

Horses,  Three  Abreast  . . .  .452,  1053 

Horses,  Three  Abreast  . 1053 

Hotbed  Protection  .  458 

Hotbeds,  Hot  Water  .  189 

House  on  Wheels  .  36 


lee  Harvest  .  1 

Ice  Hoisting  .  18** 

lee  Saw7,  Power  . 112,  157,  349 

Ivy,  Poison  .  82 

J 

Jaek-o-Lantern,  Making  . 1347 

Jersey  Giant  Cockerel  . 1349 

K 

Kansas  Baby  . 1381 

L 

Lamb  and  Baby  .  187 

Lamb  Milks  Cow  . 1137 

Lambs,  Pet  . 1391 

Latvia,  Scenes  In  . 1142 

Library  Arrives  at  Schoolhonse..  37 

Lily,  Easter  .  621 

Lima  Beans  .  924 


Recreation  in  the  Farm  Home.  .1386 

Rhubarb,  Ways  With  . 748,  820 

Roadside  Eating  Stands  .  980 


Plowmen  Pioneers  . 1060 

Q 

Qneeu  Rose  .  910 

R 

Raggedy  Man  .  54 

Kay  of  Light  .  96 

Red  Geraniums  . 1212 

S 

Ships  That  Come  Home  . 1106 

Sidney  Smith’s  Salad  Dressing  1478 


Dog  House  . 1*64 

Lumber  Cook’s  Shanty  . .  189 

M 

Man  and  His  Hens  . 1349 

Maple  Sugar  Making  .  349 

Maple  Tree,  Old  .  347 

Market,  Roadside  .  575 

Marketing,  Co-operative,  N.  J...  30 

Melons,  Spraying  .  971 

Milk  Tanks  on  Wheels  . 1087 

Mixer  For  Spray  Dust  .  946 

Mountain  Scene  . 1605 

N 

New  England  Scenes  . 1525 

O 

Old  Home  Day  . 1258 

Onion  Sets,  Drying  . 1056 

Orator,  Young  . 1545 

Orchard  Range  for  Hens  . 1071 

Ox  In  Harness  .  609 

Ox,  Major  . .1579 

Ox  on  Journey  . 1581 

Oxen,  Devon  . . 1464 


Pansies.  W’eU  Grown  .  990 

Parsnips,  Load  of  . 1609 

Parson’s  House  In  Snmmer . 1040 

Pastor  at  Jobatown,  N.  J.  ..989,  990 

Peach  Borer  Treatment  . 1281 

Pear,  Kiefff r,  Grafted  .  77 

Pete  and  Billy  . 1219 

Pigeon  Horntails  . 1348 

Pigs  In  Basket  . 939 

Plant  Bed  With  Water  Pipes  ..  4 

Plant  Protectors  .  499 

Pond,  Artificial  . 1095 

Pond,  Farm  . 1149,  1(34 

Potato  Like  a  Duck  . 1375 
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Buy  Direct  From  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Mills  and  Save  $200  to  $2,000! 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Home  Plan  No.  506 

A  big,  roomy  farm  home  with  4  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen  with  hall,  bath,  closets,  built- 
in  kitchen  case,  linen  closet,  An  |  QQ 
floored  attic.  Materials  . .  1  i/O 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Barn  No.  403 

Size  30  x  36.  A  wonderful  value 
in  a  Gothic  Roof  Barn— staunch, 
roomy,  no  waste  space.  Floor  plan 
to  suit  your  needs. 

Materials . 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOKS! 


200  Home 
Plans 

Shows  plans,  photos, 
specifications,  bun¬ 
galows,  country 
homes ;  3  to  10 
rooms.  Wholesale 
prices.  Book  Free. 


Barn  Book 

654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  gran¬ 
aries,  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Book 
Free. 


Building 

Material  Catalog 

5,000  Bargains  in  lum¬ 
ber,  millwork,  doors, 
windows,  mouldings, 
roofing,  paint,  hard¬ 
ware,  plumbing,  etc. 
Book  Free. 


Jap-a-Top  Slate  Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll .  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails 
and  cement.  Fire- 
resisting;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 

*i»®  /.er, 


Clear  White  Pine 
5x  Panel  Door 

The  Standard  door 
of  America.  Finest 
manufacture,  lumber 
“A”  quality  white 
pine.  Size  2-6  x  6-6 
—  1^-inch  thick. 

A  Special 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Bargain 

$g56 


Write  for  1925  Price  List 
and  Latest  Books! 

Never  before  have  Gordon-Van  Tine  values  been  so  great  nor  prices  so 
favorable!  Don’t  make  a  move  toward  building  until  you  get  our  new  1925 
prices  and  latest  books!  Buy  at  wholesale  !  Save  from  $200  to  $2,000. 
Four  big  mills— lumber  cut  in  the  heart  of  best  timber  sources— shipments 
by  trainload— immense  volume— enable  Gordon-Van  Tine  to  sell  direct  to 
you  at  far  below  ordinary  local  lumber  markets.  Get  posted  NOW!  Write! 

200,000  Customers  Save  Here 


5,000  Building  Material 
Bargains 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  in  our 
Building  Material  Catalog— Sent  Free. 
Lumber  Doors  Paints 
Shingles  Roofing  Varnish 
Lath  Screens  Bathroom  and 
Flooring  Garages  Plumbing  Supplies 
Windows  Furnaces  Hot-Bed  Sash,  etc. 

Our  20- Year  Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  building 
business  that  gives  you  a  20-year  guarantee. 
Backed  by  resources  of  over  $1,000,000.00. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 

Goes  further.  Lasts  longer.  Spe¬ 
cial  kinds  for 
every  purpose. 
Highest  quali¬ 
ty  house  paint, 
all  colors. 


Per  Gallon 


Garages 
$87  and  Up 


don-Van  Ti 
Qualit) 


HouS 

bain 


Lumber  ready-cut, 
bundled  and  marked. 
Build  it  yourself. 


There  are  pleased  Gordon-Van  Tine  home  ownersall  over 
America.  We  ship  anywhere  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
complete  satisfaction.  You  can  save  from  20%  to  50%  by 
buying  ready-cut  homes,  farm  buildings,  lumber,  and  mill- 
work— any  quantity— direct  from  our  mills. 

Build  Faster  and  for  Less  Money 
by  Ready-Cut 

Heavy  timbers  and  framing  lumber  cut  and  fitted  at  mill. 
Saves  up  to  30%  labor  cost,  and  no  waste.  Carpenters  start  in 
middle  of  the  job.  Speedy,  accurate  construction.  Substantial, 
permanent— not  “knock-down”  or  portable. 

Wjl  Utitl  ZUgute  Uowi 

U'vu! 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  paints  in  any 
quantity.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  build,  remodel  or  repair, 
send  your  list  of  materials  and  we  will  figure  it  free,  and  give 
you  lowest,  freight-paid  prices. 

EV'lf  ID  Die  MTT  I  C  Davenport,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
rfJUK  DIG  iVl  1  LLb  souri;  Chehalis,  Washington;  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Mississippi.  We  ship  from  one  nearest  you. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 


Got  Our  Prices  Before  You  Build— Gordon-Van  Tine  books  are  the  price-makers  of  the  country. 
Save  with  200,000  other  Gordon-Van  Tine  customers.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

475  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  low  a 


Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  □  Repair;  as  follows: 


Name.... 

Address 
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We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station. 

Buy  from  mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
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The  Truth  About  “Reclamation  Projects” 


ECLAIMING  MARSHES.— The  idea 
of  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and 
particularly  of  the  level  land  of 
marsh  or  prairie,  has  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  fanner  on  the  rocky 
hills '-of1  New  York  or  New  England. 
As  a  farmer  in  Western  New  York  I  had  felt  the 
same  thrill  at  the  thought  of  vast  areas  of  new  land, 
virgin  soil,  ready  for  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  water 
level  had  been  lowered  enough  to  get  on  it  with 
team  or  tractor.  I  realized  that  the  drainage  of 
marshes  might  restrict  the  'breeding  places  for  some, 
birds,  but  thought  the  loud  wails  that  came  from 
some  of  our  extreme  conservationists  had  as  little 
basis  as  in  some  cases  where  I  knew  the  real  con¬ 
ditions.  Then,  almost  in  a  moment,  my  point  of 
view  changed.  I  left  the  farm  and  went  back  to 
the  routine  of  a  scientist  where  it  had  been  dropped 
a  few  years  before.  Now  it  became  my  business,  or 
part  of  it,  to  know  where  certain  fish  came  from, 
and  how  they  happened  to  be  there.  Following  this 


veyed  several  acres  of  fine  land  all  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  just  as  soon  as  he  could  plow  and  cultivate  it  a 
bit.  Leaving  some  of  his  older  land,  he  started 
right  in  on  the  new  (who  would  not?),  and  in  a  few 
weeks  had  a  beautiful  stand-  of  corn  about  shoe- 
top  high.  The  Spring  rise'  of-  the  river  was  late 
that  year,  and  the  corn  was  about  six  inches  tall 
when  the  water  came  in  and, coveted  it.  The  water 
stayed  six  weeks  tliait  year,  and  he  has  never 
touched  that  field  since.  Now  that  lake  is  a  tangle 
of  giant  ragweed  and  cockleburs  six  feet  fall  and 
so  thick  that  a  man  cannot  walk  through  if.  There 
are  no  fish  there.  No  ducks  stop  there  to  feed,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  rabbits  that  go 
there  for  shelter.  The  lake  is  so  much  waste  land, 
and  simply  reduces  the  available  area  of  the  farm. 

THE  MOSQUITO  PLAGUE. — The  next  year  I 
spent  some  time  in  Southern  Louisiana,  and  got  an¬ 
other  set  of  new  ideas.  I  found  that  digging  a 
drainage  ditch  does  not  always  reduce  the  mosqui¬ 
toes.  It  may  even  increase  them.  The  worst  plague 


1>RY  FARMING. — From  Louisiana  1  went  to  the 
extreme  south  corner  of  Texas,  and  made  a  second 
trip  there  last '  Summer.  There  conditions  are  still 
different.  The  land  is  practically  desert.  A  little 
dry  farming  is  done,  but  irrigation  must  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  for  most  of  the  important  crops.  Mesquite, 
Ituisaehe,  Retama,  cactus,  etc.,  are  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  before  the  land  is  cleared.  It  is  only  a  few 
hours’  trip  from  any  one  of  the  “valley  towns’’  into 
the  wildest  kind  of  hunting  territory.  To  be  sure, 
the  land  is  fenced,  but  the  fences  are  mainly  land¬ 
marks,  and  do  not  stop  deer,  coyotes  or  rabbits.  One 
night  a  doe  and  fawn  wandered  through  our  camp, 
stopping  occasionally  to  inspect  something  of  in¬ 
terest.  All  that  is  to  be  changed  very  soon.  The 
Rio  Grande  Delta  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  country,  and  is  just  starting  a  big  boom. 
Dredges  are  working  in  all  directions,  digging 
ditches  for  irrigation  or  drainage.  The  port  at 
Point  Isabel  is  being  restored,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  fortunate  ones  who  can  get  Texas  oranges  or 


Part  of  the  Flo  cl-  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Wright,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


business  I  took  a  short  trip  to  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  but  saw  nothing  in  particular  to  change  my 
mind,  even  though  I  heard  a  lot  of  talks  from  men 
who  were  lighting  against  drainage  projects  in  that 
very  region. 

•  DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI. — The  next  year  I 
put  a  boat  on  the  Mississippi  and,  rowing  and  drift¬ 
ing,  followed  the  current  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 
That  is  so  short  a  distance  that  I  can  hardly  mark 
it  on  my  map.  It  starts  at  the  junction  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  extends  about  50  miles  (by  river)  beyond 
St.  Louis.  That  trip  showed  several  things.  1  saw 
lakes  marked  on  the  map  and  found  cornfields  there. 
I  saw  other  lakes  on  the  map  and  found  only  tangles 
of  dry  weeds  where  nothing  could  be  found  in  the 
way  of  game  except  a  few  rabbits  and  coyotes,  and 
where  the  farmers  could  never  hope  to  raise  any 
crops. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LAKE.— Sitting  in  our  camp 
in  a  grove  of  young  cottonwoods  just  out  of  sight 
of  the  tall  chimneys  of  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  we  heard 
the  story  of  one  of  those  lakes.  It  was  all  owned 
by  one  man.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer  he 
could  always  catch  a  nice  little  string  of  bass  when¬ 
ever  he  had  time  to  walk  back  there.  In  the  Fall 
he  could  shoot  a  few  ducks  for  dinner  almost  any 
morning.  The  lake  was  a  real  asset  to  him,  and 
increased  the  value  of  his  farm  considerably.  One 
day  he  was  persuaded  to  go  in  with  a  reclamation 
project,  and  have  a  ditch  run  to  drain  his  lake.  He 
paid  $5,000  for  the  ditch.  The  next  April  he  sur- 


of  mosquitoes  we  found  was  on  Prevqst  Island, 
where  a  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  control 
them  by  drainage.  It  was  a  very  large  part 'of  my 
companion’s  business  just  then  to  learn  what  he 
could  about  the  mosquitoes  of  that  region,  and  we 
looked  for  them  whenever  we  found  a  hit  of  water. 
P>its  of  water  were  more  numerous  than  dry  land  in 
Southern  Louisiana  in  1928.  We  found  that  some 
kinds  of  plants  growing  in  or  on  the  water  helped 
the  mosquitoes,  while  other  plants  crowded  them 
out.  We  found  that  there  were  very  few  mosquitoes 
breeding  in  any  of  the  larger  ponds  or  puddles,  but 
there  were  many  in  the  footprints  of  cattle  along 
the  shore.  We  came  definitely  to  believe  that  any 
drainage  ditch  which  made  it  possible  for  cattle  to 
leave  footprints  in  moist  places  might  easily  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  mosquitoes. 

AND  ODD  BREEDING  PLACE.— One  day  on  the 
Tangipahoa  River  we  stopped  at  a  camp  which  was 
not  occupied  just  then.  Mosquitoes  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  we  finally  left.  Just  a  short  distance 
down  the  river  the  people  at  another  camp  hailed 
us,  and  we  finally  tied  up  and  visited  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  They  complained  of  the  mosquitoes,  and 
hoped  the  drainage  ditch  would  come  through  soon, 
so  that  they  could  have  some  peace.  Then  we 
showed  them  where  the  trouble  came  from.  Within 
a  hundred  feet  of  the  camp  we  found  six  hollow 
trees,  each  with  a  little  water  in  it,  and  each  doing 
its  bit  to  add  to  the  stinging  population.  No  drain¬ 
age  ditch  could  ever  stop  that  mosquito  factory. 


grapefruit  will  think  that  something  grand  and 
glorious  has  been  done.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  great 
deed  well  done,  but  sometimes  I  wonder - 

HUNTING  AND  CAMPING  GROUNDS.— The 
south  corner  of  Texas  is  a  great  Winter  feeding 
ground  for  all  kinds  of  water  birds.  It  also  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  hunting  and  camping  grounds 
I  have  seen.  The  rainfall  is  about  as  much  as  West¬ 
ern  Illinois,  but  it  all  comes  in  bunches,  with  long 
dry  times  in  between.  During  most  of  the  year  all 
the  camp  equipment  that  is  needed  is  something  to- 
cook,  something  to  cook  in,  and  a  blanket  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  the  ground;  also  WATER.  There 
is  little  good  water  in  the  country,  and  trips  must 
ho  planned  according  to  the  amount  of  water  that 
can  be  carried.  With  a  small  equipment  any  decent 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  get  a  few  permis¬ 
sions  in  advance  can  camp  and  hunt  and  fish  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  desire  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  M  hen  the  whole  country  is  under  the  plow 
and  great  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape¬ 
fruit,  etc.,  alternate  with  fields  of  cotton,  corn  and 
truck,  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  the  camper  will 
have  to  go  to  a  country  of  harder  conditions  and 
poorer  climate. 

DISASTROUS  CHANGES.— In  all  this  observa¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  widely  separated  parts  of  tin* 
country  several  points  have  been  driven  home  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  speaking  as  a  scientist  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  living  creatures,  all  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  game  and  fish  and  much  of  the  “reclamation 
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work”  is  little  less  than  a  disaster.  It  has  not  im¬ 
proved  the  hunting  or  fishing  more  than  could  have 
been  done  by  simpler  methods,  and  it  has  mixed 
things  up.  so  that,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  forever 
impossible  to  tell  what  were  the  original  conditions. 
Speaking  as  a  farmer,  there  are  many  things  wrong. 
In  New  York  and  New  England  are  thousands  of 
acres  which  should  never  have  been  removed  from 
the  protection  of  the  forest.  I  know  of  a  farm  in 
Vermont  which  had  (20  years  ago)  350  acres  of 
cleared  land,  of  which  much  less  than  10  was  ap¬ 
proximately  good  enough  for  farming.  South  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  New  York  State  is  a  belt  of  the  best 
land  in  the  country  for  certain  fruits.  South  of 
that  is  a  belt  of  land  which  has  been  mostly  cleared 
and  which  is  almost  worthless.  As  upland  swamp 
it  produced  fair  amounts  of  timber,  mostly  elm,  ash, 
hemlock,  beech  and  soft  maple.  Under  the  plow7  it 
produces  barely  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  working 
it.  Scattered  through  it  are  patches  of  good  land, 
but  most  of  it  ought  to  get  back  under  forest  cover 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Hardly  a  farm  in  New  York 
or  New  England  lacks  fields  which  are  so  steep  or 
stony,  or  both,  that  they  fail  to  pay  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  terribly  expensive  to  work  a  hill¬ 
side.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a  level  of  farm 
values  where  it  seems  profitable  to  terrace  our  fields, 
and  yet  we  are  working  many  places  where  terrac¬ 
ing  would  be  cheaper  than  present  methods. 

WASTED  EFFORT. — Much  of  the  drainage  work 
in  this  country  is  wasted,  or  worse.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  for  the  engineers  to  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost  (in  money)  to  drain  a  certain  swamp  or  lake, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  present  value  of  that  swamp  or  lake  to  the 
owner  or  to  the  people  of  the  country  against  its 
value  after  the  water  is  taken  off.  In  too  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  a  lake  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  value  before  drainage  has  no  value  at  all 
afterward.  In  many  cases  the  people  xwho  spent 
large  sums  for  drainage  are  now  trying  to  figure 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  other  sums  to 
restore  the  original  conditions. 

TEXAS  CONDITIONS. — In  the  case  of  South 
Texas  we  must  probably  bow  to  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  If  irrigation  water  and  drainage  channels  can 
be  secured,  the  land  is  too  valuable  for  the  growing 
of  crops  to  be  left  wild.  In  New  York  and  New 
England  the  land  can  be  allowed  or  helped  to  get 
back  to  timber.  In  most  of  the  country  the  farmers 
can  set  themselves  firmly  against  all  promoters  who 
want  to  dig  ditches  until  they  show  conclusively 
that  the  land,  after  the  ditches  are  dug,  will  be 
worth  more  than  it  is  now,  and  enough  more  to  pay 
good  returns  on  the  speculative  investment.  At  the 
best,  investment  in  a  ditch  to  drain  a  pond  or  a 
swamp  is  about  as  safe  as  investment  in  an  oil  well. 
Some  years  ago  a  group  of  land  owners  along  a  cer¬ 
tain  stream  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  move 
to  drain  their  swamp  land  and  prepare  it  for  the 
growing  of  muck  crops.  The  State  was  willing  to 
give  some  help  in  the  matter  of  surveys,  etc.  Finally 
the  surveys  were  all  made,  and  the  State  engineers 
made  their  final  report.  They  urged  haste  in  ac¬ 
cepting  it  and  getting  started  on  the  work,  but  a 
few  of  the  land  owners  held  off  until  they  could 
study  the  proposition  a  little  more.  Finally  they  got 
the  figures  digested,  and  found  that  it  would  cost 
each  one  of  them  about  .$250  an  acre  to  get  the 
water  off,  some  more  to  remove  the  timber  and 
brush,  and  then  they  would  have  land  that  might  be 
better  or  not  so  good  as  some  that  they  could  buy 
for  about  $50  an  acre  all  ready  to  put  crops  on. 
That  project  fell  through. 

UNNECESSARY  OR  INJURIOUS. — As  a  farmer 
and  as  a  scientist  I  am  opposed  to  all  reclamation 
projects.  I  realize  that  some  of  them  are  necessary, 
but  I  maintain  that  many  of  them  are  not  only  un¬ 
necessary,  but  positively  injurious  to  the  people  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  and  to  the  country  at  large.  I  hold 
that  the  preliminary  surveys  should  show  not  only 
the  engineering  details,  but  a  careful  study  for  a 
series  of  years  of  all  conditions  connected  with  the 
area  in  question,  giving  as  complete  as  possible  an 
estimate  of  its  present  value  to  the  owner  and  to 
the  State.  The  report  of  the  survey  should  also 
show  the  probable  value  of  the  land  after  drainage, 
considering  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ditches  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  raw  land  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Unless  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  at 
least  twice  the  total  cost  of  reclamation,  plus  its 
previous  value,  and  plus  at  least  10  per  cent  intei’est 
per  year  on  each  item  of  cost  from  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing  operations  until  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  it 
should  never  be  started.  Land  which  has  a  present 
use  and  recreation  value  of  $20  an  acre,  would  cost 
$100  an  acre  the  first  year  for  the  ditch,  another 


$100  the  second  year  for  grubbing,  etc.,  and  $25  a 
year  for  the  next  three  years,  to  bring  it  finally  and 
fully  under  cultivation,  ought  to  be  worth  at  least 
$650  per  acre  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  make  the 
reclamation  operation  worth  while. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Starting  Tomatoes  Under  Glass 

We  want  to  start  250,000  or  more  tomato  seedlings 
during  February.  Some  time  about  the  first  of  March 
these  will  be  transplanted  to  cold  frames  covered  with 
cloth.  The  usual  method  followed  in  this  section  is  to 
plant  the  seed  February  2  in  hotbeds,  using  manure  for 
heat,  then  transplanting  to  cold  frames  about  March  1. 
Every  cold  night  these  frames  are  covered  with  pine 
straw  to  keep  off  frost.  This  method  is  followed  when 
plants  for  an  acre  or  two  are  wanted.  In  our  case, 
however,  plants  enough  for  50  or  more  acres  must  be 
produced. 

There  is  available  for  our  use  a  light  piece  of  ground 
with  a  slope  of  about  2  ft.  to  every  100  ft.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  a  hot-water  boiler  were  set  in  a  pit  5  ft.  deep  on 
the  low  side  of  the  slope  (as  in  diagram  Fig.  3),  and 


3 oiler  5  feet  above  sea  bevel 
Suggested  Cold  Frame  Plant.  Fig.  3 


cold  frames,  covered  with  sash,  are  run  from  the  boiler 
200  ft.  up  the  slope.  There  would  be  a  total  rise  of 
4  ft.  in  the  200-ft.  bed.  Would  hot  water  heated  to  180 
or  100  degrees  circulate  freely  through  pipes  run 
through  these  cold  frames?  How  large  should  these 
pipes  be,  and  how  many  would  be  required  to_  hold  off 
an  extreme  cold  of  15  above  zero?  If  a  rise  of  1  ft.  in 
every  50  ft.  is  insufficient  to  insure  proper  circulation 
in  a  200-ft.  bed,  what  rise  would  you  recommend?  To 
procure  best  results,  in  starting  and  maintaining  growth 
of  plants,  should  all  pipe  be  run  over  ground,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  have  the  return  pipes  pass  under  ground, 
at  a  depth  of  say  6  in.  below  top  soil  in  the  beds? 

North,  Va.  a.  h. 

WHICH  is  the  best  method  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  heat  in  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  for  the 
growing  of  vegetable  plants  is  being  agitated  more 
and  more  each  year,  as  the  old  method  is  passing 
away  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  And  again,  many  who  used  but  20  to  30  3x6 
sash  to  grow  what  plants  were  needed  a  few  years 
ago,  today  find  it  necessary  to  have  200  .to  300  3x6 
sash  to  raise  enough  plants  to  meet  the  demand. 

In  the  proposed  plan  I  am  sure  A.  II.  is  planning 
double  the  space  needed  to  grow  the  250, 000  tomato 
seedlings  required ;  four  houses  100  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
wide  should  be  ample  room,  if  the  entire  space  is 
used,  without  any  path  through  the  center,  the  side 
boards  1  ft.  wide,  with  ridge  pole  3x4  in.,  20  in.  high. 


Two  2-in.  pipes,  one  on  each  side,  starting  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  4  ft.  above  the  boiler,  with  a  drop  of  10  in. 
for  the  100  ft.,  nailed  with  iron  straps  to  board,  as 


100  ft. 


House  to  Walk  in.  Fig.  5. 


described  in  Fig.  4  is  the  simplest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  house  that  can  be  built,  but  if  a  house  high 
enough  to  walk  in,  with  a  15-in.  path  is  wanted,  the 
sides  should  be  3  ft.  high,  with  6-ft.  clearance  in 
center;  the  ridge  pole,  3x4,  can  be  supported  with 


114 -in.  pipe  for  posts.  In  this  bed  the  return  pipe  to 
boiler  can  be  above  ground,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

Another  type  of  bed  is  Fig.  6,  where  three  2-in. 
pipes  run  on  a  level  to  a  length  of  100  ft.  and  return 


by  one  4-in.  pipe  to  boiler.  It  costs  considerable 
more  to  construct  a  bed  of  this  type,  as  benches  have 
to  be  built,  and  the  pipes  run  under  the  benches. 

I  have  personally  inspected  today  (December  S, 
1924)  the  three  types  of  house  illustrated.  Fig.  4 
would  be  my  choice  if  I  did  not  wish  to  -work  in  the 
house,  and  wanted  to  build  at  the  least  cost  possible. 
Fig.  5  is  my  second  choice,  for  one  could  work  the 
ground  after  the  plants  are  up  without  pulling  the 
sash  off,  as  one  would  have  to  do  with  type  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  earth  stays  more  moist  in  Fig.  4  and 
Fig.  5  than  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  great  help  in  the 
care  of  the  plants. 

In  building  the  ridge  pole,  use  a  3x4  and  nail  2-in. 
strip  on  each  side  of  it  so  as  to  hold  the  sash  firmly 
when  pushed  up  against  the  3x4,  so  that  the  wind 
will  not  blow  them  off;  also,  the  bars  on  which  the 
sash  are  pushed  on  and  off  should  have  strips  nailed 
on,  projecting  at  least  in.  over  edge  of  sash  to 
hold  them  firmly.  wm.  perkins. 


Planting  a  Municipal  Forest 

Several  reports  regarding  the  planting  of  forest  trees 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  water  supply  at  War¬ 
saw,  N.  YT.,  have  reached  us.  The  following  statement 
by  Fred  Norris,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  County  Times, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  already  done  at  this 
place.  It  is  a  sort  of  practical  forestry  which  should 
be  widely  copied.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  many  of  our  country  towns  and  cities  to  plant 
these  forests  around  their  headwaters.  That  would 
help  insure  their  water  supply,  give  a  fine  park  and, 
in  the  future,  provide  an  income  from  sale  of  timber : 

OU  ask  about  our  municipal  forest.  We  do  not 
call  it  that,  but  just  a  plan  to  utilize  the  waste 
land  around  the  headwaters  of  our  water  system, 
and  in  that  way  conserve  the  water  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  do  something  for  the  future  in  the 
way  of  reforestation.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
village  of  Warsaw  acquired  some  water  rights,  built 
their  own  water  system,  purchased  the  water  rights 
and  business  of  the  private  company,  paid  for  it  all 
and  now  have  a  $12,000  a  year  income  and  plenty 
of  good  water.  Their  land  holdings  at  the  head¬ 
waters  are  around  200  acres  of  rough  land,  for  the 
greater  part,  unfit  for  farming.  About  10  years  ago, 
the  president  of  the  village  set  out  5,000  white  pine 
seedlings,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  which  lived, 
and  to-day  they  form  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  Spring 
of  1924,  when  they  planted  5, (XX)  white  pine,  5,000 
Scotch  pine  and  2,000  Norway  spruce.  It  was  an 
excellent  season  for  the  trees,  which  were  seedlings, 
and  it  is  believed  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
them  are  living.  Then  last  Fall  they  planted  out 
10,000  white  pine  transplants  and  10,000  Scotch  pine 
transplants,  and  we  hope  most  of  them  will  live. 
For  next  Spring  we  have  in  our  order  for  25,000 
transplants  divided  among  white,  Scotch  pine, 
balsams,  spruce  and  a  few  Carolina  poplars. 

Just  how  much  farther  the  reforestation  project 
is  carried  depends  largely  on  the  men  who  are 
elected  to  serve  as  trustees  of  the  village,  as  there 
is  no  fixed  policy  in  that  line.  Possibly  the  present 
plantings,  if  they  do  well,  will  be  an  incentive  to 
continue  the  good  work.  There  are  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  the  headwaters,  that 
are  of  little  value  for  farming  purposes,  and  an 
effort  may  be  made  to  buy  it  for  the  village.  Should 
they  be  able  to  do  that  without  too  much  expense 
a  real  municipal  forest  may  be  the  result. 

FRED  XORRIS. 


Many  an  old  sehoolhouse  could  be  turned  into  a 
good  community  center. 

During  this  poultry  embargo  it  has  unfortunately 
been  found  necessary  to  kill  thousands  of  rejected 
chickens  in  Jersey  City.  Naturally  there  was  a  demand 
for  some  quick  and  humane  method.  About  5,000  were 
quickly  killed  each  day  by  using  calcium  cyanide.  About 
one  pound  of  the  cyanide  was  scattered  in  a  boxcar 
and  the  chicken  coops  were  passed  through.  Death  was 
painless  and  instantaneous,  while  the  human  workers 
were  not  affected  by  the  fumes. 
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Can  We  Give  up  the  Horses? 

LIABILITY  OB  ASSET.— Although  I  have  been 
looking  for  discussions-in  The  It.  N.-Y.  regard¬ 
ing  tractors  vs.  horses  on  small  farms,  I  have  not 
seen  enough  to  lead  to  any  decided  opinion.  It  seems 
to  me  the  horse  has  some  time  since  reached  his  age 
of  maximum  usefulness  on  a  farm,  and  is  rapidly 
losing  his  former  position  as  being  indispensable.  I 
have  a  fine  pair  of  young,  fast,  tireless  horses,  that 
cost  me  $525,  and  the  way  I  am  fixed,  as  a  market 
gardener  and  fruit  grower,  raising  two  or  three 
acres  of  field  corn  and  six  to  10  tons  of  hay,  these 
horses  are  a  great  liability,  being  used  only  100  days 
out  of  the  365  of  the  year. 

WINTER  IDLENESS.— In  the  Winter  there  might 
he  some  call  for  work  in  the  woods,  but  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  there  -is  little  lumber  left,  and  that  brings 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
log  value.  Wood,  except  for  fireplace  fire  and  a 
little  for  Fall  and  Spring,  when  weather  is  too  mild 
for  furnace,  is  a  dead  issue,  and  with  good  reason. 
Coal  at  $15  a  ton  is  much  more  desirable  than  wood 
at  $15  per  cord.  So  my  team  eat  their  heads  off, 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  all  I  get  is  the  fertilizer. 
I’ve  often  wondered  as  to  the  status  of  horses  and 
cows  if  it  were  not  for  the  manure  they  made. 

EXPERIENCE  WANTED.— Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  experience  of  men  who  see  the  decreasing 
value  of  horses  and  have  put  in  a  two-plow  tractor 
and  harrows  for  fitting  the  land,  and  a  motor  culti¬ 
vator  for  planting  and  caring  for  the  crops.  I  use 
a  truck  for  all  my  delivery,  and  more  and  more  I 
use  it  for  collecting  my  produce  from  the  field.  I 
can  jump  in  the  truck,  step  on  the  starter,  and  in 
one  minute  am  off  to  the  far  end  of  m.v  field  for  10 
bushels  of  turnips,  and  around  the  other  side  to 
pick  up  some  carrots.  I  will  be  back  in  the  yard 
about  as  soon  as  I  could  have  properly  cleaned  off 
one  horse.  The  expense  for  truck,  tractor  and  hand 
tractor  are  no  doubt  very  considerable,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  for  the  truck,  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  anyway.  The  tractor  will  do  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  the  team,  and  will  not  sweat  and 
steam  up  doing  it,  and  it  is  much  easier,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  better  work  by  tractor  than  by  horses. 
A  Fordson  drawing  two  harrows  certainly  will 


live  we  have  thousands  of  small  farms.  Around  the 
city  there  are  30,000  people,  all  on  tiny  farms,  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  grains  for  the  city  folks.  Every 
year  sees  hundreds  of  new  farms  started  and,  with 
time,  all  available  land,  with  water,  will  be  divided 
into  small  pieces.  Only  some  waste  land  and  the 
large  dairy  farms  are  still  intact. 

RECLAIMING  SWAMPS.— In  earlier  times  a 
large  part  of  our  land  was  nothing  more  than  large 
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earn  its  depreciation,  gas  and  oil,  and  when  it  has  thrown  handily  from  the  ditch  .and  cover  the  land 
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done  its  work  there  is  no  care  necessary.  I  believe 
the  care  and  repair  work  on  a  tractor  will  not 
amount  to  as  much  in  time  in  three 
years  as  is  spent  on  a  team  in  one 
year,  cleaning,  them  off,  cleaning  sta¬ 
bles,  harness,  etc.  What  are  the 
jobs  on  a  farm  like  mine  that  can¬ 
not  he  done  by  motor  power?  One 
cannot  readily  back  a  wagon  or 
other  implement  drawn  by  trac¬ 
tor,  bat,  I  understand  it  is  done  after 
practice. 

TRACTOR  WORK.  —  Drawing  the 
field  marker  or  the  one-row  or  double- 
rpw  corn  planter  is  a  series  of  jobs 
that  may  not  be  so  easily  done  by 
motor.  Plowing,  harrowing  and  spread¬ 
ing  •manure,  cutting  and  drawing  hay, 
are  of  course  all  very  nicely  and  rapid¬ 
ly  done  by  tractor.  In  my  case,  how¬ 
ever,  haying  and  the  growing  of  field 
corn  would  all  be  given  up,  and  six 
acres  'of  good  land  used  for  fruit  or 
vegetables,  provided  the  horses  wei*e 
given  up.  All  fine  seeding  can  be  done 
by  small  tractor,  in  three-row  bouts  at 
that,  instead  of  one  row  by  hand  seed¬ 
er'  and  the  crops  are  afterwards  culti- 
A^ated  the  same  way — three  rocvs  at  a 
time.  Crops  requiring  3-ft.  row  space 
are  also  quickly  and  accurately  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  garden  tractor.  There  are  doubtless 
certain  jobs  that  come  up  in  farm  work  that  are  not 
so  conveniently  done  Avitli  tractors  as  Avith  horses, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  them  enumerated  by  some¬ 
one  avIio  does  without  horses.  geo.  d.  Bartlett. 

Massachusetts. 


The  strangest  part  is  the  smallness  of  these,  small 
farms.  The  beds  wil  1  run  from  S.to  10  yards  wide,  and 


grown,  turnips  will  be  sown  with  the  radish,  and 
even  carrots,  each  to  be  taken  off  in  its  time.  As 
the  chief  article  of  diet  is  corn,  it  is  planted  with 
the  radish  the  first  of  March,  and  will  be  a  month 
up  when  the  radish  is  pulled.  Chard  or  cabbage  or 
carrot  Avill  be  sown  in  the  corn,  to  take  the  land  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  ready  to  cut.  In,  other  places  it 
is  cabbage  and  lettuce  and  carrots,  one  coming  on  as 
soon  as  the  other  comes  off. 

COMBINATION  CROPS. — Many  are  the  combina¬ 
tions  they  make  with  lettuce,  carrots,  cabbage, 
chard,  spinach,  radish,  corn,  beans,  etc.  Probably 
on  an  average  not  less  than  six  crops  a  year  are 
taken  from  each  piece  of  land,  and  often  more.  I 
believe  in  but  few  parts  of  the  Avorld  is  such  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  carried  on.  The  climate  helps  us,  as 
something  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  every  season 
of  the  year,  but  in  colder  parts  by  the  use  of  cold 
frames,  hotbeds,  etc.,  the  season  can  be  prolonged 
and  the  same  results  obtained.  It  used  to  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  read  the  column  of  Prof.  Massey, 
in  which  he  told  of  his  Avork  and  results  with  all 
these  appliances.  I  believe  in  time,  Avitli  modern 
appliances  and  methods,  the  whole  agricultural  sur¬ 
face  can  be  divided  up  into  small  parcels.  The 
small  farm  means  intensive  culture,  and  the  man 
avIio  carries  it  out  must  cultivate  his  Avits  and  be  as 
up-to-date  as  possible,  and  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  means  to  make  his  small  possession  pro- 
duce  him  something.  Tt  means  intense  cultivation 
of  the  man  as  Avell  as  of  the  farm.  l.  K.  b. 

Independencia,  Mexico. 


traffic ;  is f  carried  on  by  canoes  ‘that 
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ditches.  Tlie  beds  are  tlius  not  very 
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Quick  Drying  of  Hay 

What  do  you  think  of  inclosed  clipping,  in  Avhioh  it 
is  claimed  that  R.  B.  Matthews,  East  Grimstead,  Eng¬ 
land,  brings  the  freshly  cut  grass  to  his  60x20-ft.  mow, 
25  ft.  high,  and  cures  it:  there  by  driving  air  through 
flues  with  a  live-horsepower  fan.  actual  operating  time 
lx/>  hours  per  .day  for  nine  days?  If,  as  stated,  100 
tons  can  be  cured  at  an  expense  of  operating  a  fan  18% 
hours,  the  matter  might  be  worth  looking  into,  and 
might  justify  a  special  bulletin  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Txie  It.  N.-Y.  reaches  per* 
haps  more  hill  farmers  than  any  other  farm  journal, 
and  the  hill  and  coast  people  are  troubled  most  by  rains 
during  hay  harvest,  and  we  look  to  you  for  advice.  It 
may  be  a  fake.,press  report.  y.  H.  nagel. 

North  Carolina. 


Nagel 


contains 


This  is  known  as  the  Cornell  feeding  hopper  and  is  used  largely  on  the  range 


Small  Farms  in  Mexico 

[AIDING  THE  LAND.— The  story  of  the  small 


farm  in  Tiie  R. 
ested  me.  It  seems 
must  be  divided  up 
land  so  divided  will 
tensive  system ;  that 


N.-Y.  a  short  time  since  inter- 
to  me  that,  in  time,  all  land 
in  small  lots.  It  means  that 
be  farmed  under  the  most  in¬ 
thousands  of  men,  instead  of 


working  for  others,  will  be  working  their  own  land, 
free  and  independent.  I  do  hate  to  see  strong,  intel¬ 
ligent  men  at  the  beck  and  call  of  others.  Where  I 


from  75  to  100  long.  A  man  with  family  will  own 
from  two  to  four  of  these  small  lots.  If  he  owns 
more  he  is  thought  well  off.  Three  or  four  of  these 
tiny  lots  will  keep  a  family.  Naturally  they  are  in¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  for  three  of  these  small  lots 
(they  are  called  “chinampas”)  will  barely  equal  half 
an  acre.  Yet  the  families,  in  the  simple  Avay  they 
live,  manage  to  live  and  succeed. 

INTENSIVE  CULTURE. —  The  cultivation  is 
something  in  the  way  of  that  described  in  the  article 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  small  farm.  Two  or  more 
crops  are  kept  growing  on  the  same  land  at  the 
same  time,  and  always  a  second  crop  is  growing  be¬ 
fore  the  first  one  is  taken  off.  The  same  fertilizer, 
the  same  AAratering  serves  for  the  seAreral  crops  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  difference  being  a  little  more 
labor  and  ca,re.  For  instance,  in  the  Magdalena, 
Avliere  the  small  monthly  table  radish  is  esjiecially 


'HE  article  referred  to  by  Mr. 
the  folloAving : 

Often  the  sun  doesn’t  shine  in  England  and  .so  it  is 
difficult  properly  to  cure  hay.  Mr.  Matthews'  uses  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  green  hay  is  brought  to  the  large  mows, 
60x20  by  25  ft.  high,  directly  from  the 
field  as  cut,  and  is  built  up  as  cured  hay 
would  be  put  into  the  mow,  except  that 
the  mow  is  provided  with  air  flues.  As 
the  green  hay  begins  to  heat  this  is  de¬ 
tected  by  thermometers  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  under  control  by  electric  A’en- 
tilating  fans. 

Bacterial  action  is.  stimulated  but  kept 
under  control,  and  the  product  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  sun-cured  hay.  A  five- 
horsepower  electric  fan  is  sufficient  to 
cure  the  hay  in  a  100-ton  mow,  and  ac¬ 
tual  operation  is  only  1%  hours  a  day  for 
nine  days. 

Over  80  years  ago  Ave  printed  a  re¬ 
port  of  drying  operations  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  farm.  In  this  case  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  shed  was  made  of  sheet  iron.  There 
was  a  furnace  at  one  end,  and  a  large 
fan.  The  green  grass  was  hauled  right 
from  the  swath  fund  thrown  onto  racks 
which  ran  the  full  length  of  the  sheet- 
iron- buildings.  The  hot,  dry  air  from 
the  furnace  was  driven  by  the  fan 
through  the  hay,  so  that  even  Avliile  the 
rain  was  falling  outside  the  grass  Avas 
cured  into  bay  in  a  few  hours. 

Two  years  ago  we  printed  a  report 
of  a  somewhat  similar  plan  Avorked  out 
on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  In  this  case 
green  Alfalfa  was  put  into  a  tube  or 
long  shed  and  hot  air  Avas  driven 
of  a  fan.  In  this  Avay 
right  after  cutting,  was 
a  short  time.  There  Avas 
possibility  of  this  opera¬ 
being  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  An  expensive  outfit  was  needed.  It  Avould 
hardly  pay  the  individual  farmer  to  put  up  such  an 
outfit.  It  might  work  profitably  on  a  community 
plan.  We  have  not  heard  before  of  this  plan  of 
driving  air  through  the  hay  AAithout  first  heating  it 
If  such  a  plan  could  be  made  to  work  on  a  reason¬ 
ably  small  scale  it  Avould  be  of  great  help  in  wet 
weather. 


through  it  by  means 
green  Alfalfa,  taken 
made  fit  for  baling  in 
no  question  about  the 
tion,  the  great  point 


It  has  been  found  at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  the  common  butternut  (Juglans  cinerea  i 
yields  a  sap  only  a  little  less  sweet  than  that  of  th*- 
sugar  maple,  and  with  nearly  as  much  of  the  total  sap, 
and  this  sap  will  produce  a  good  quality  syrup. 
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True  to  Name  Fruit  Treed 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  taik  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition — sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

Of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

KELLY  BROS,  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 
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This  Year  Try  Stahelin’s  Big  Yield 

trawberry 

Splendid  variety,  fBl  ^  p 

adaptable  to  any  soil.  JRj  Irtllla 

Grow  Stahelin’s  Straw¬ 
berries  this  year— they  will  make  SpecialPrice 
Big  Money— up  to  $1200  per  acre;  M ^ 

the  new  varieties:  The  EATON,  *P  *  M 
DELICIOUS,  PREMIER,  COOPER  Per 

and  the  MASTODON  —  world’s  CF  sand' 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry*  anij  „„ 
are  all  robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  0ur  rices  are 
plants;  readily  adaptable  to  your  very  low  for 
Boil.  Thousands  of  our  customers  are  hivh  aualitv 
coining  bigmoney.  START  THIS  YEAR!  stock.  Every 
/T'  D  A  DTT  Concord  variety,  at  spe-  plant  guaran- 
U/V/ir £.  cial  price,  d>J  r>  and  teed  absolutely 
D/  x„  per  thou-  *!>1  X  healthy  and  aa 

riant S  Band,  -  JLO  op  described  or 

your  money  re- 


Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Catalogof  funded-  Writ© 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, Blackberries,  today  for 
Asparagus, RosestOrnamentalShrubbery  FREE 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Props,  of  Catalog 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY CO.,  Box  32  Bridgman. Nlich. 


Where  wonderful  climate  and  rich 
soil  combine  to  form  a  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growing  of  early  vege¬ 
tables  and  all  sub-tropical  fruits,  such 
as  oranges,  grapefruit,  avocados,  ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  etc.  Two  railroads 
now  opening  up  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich,  new  land.  Citrus  soils  and  rich 
est  muck.  Many  opportunities  to  make 
big  profitls  on  modest  investment. 
For  information  and  booklet  write; 

yi  B.  R.  Burch,  Secretary 
Highlands  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Sebring,  Florida 


Beat  Jack  Frost 

How  would  you  like 
to  get  your  crops  on 
the  market  weeks 
ahead  of  time? 

Write 

GLENS  FALLS  PAPER 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  P  L  A  N  T  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  1  ft.  Apple  Trees,  3«c;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees.  SOe 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Fhei  ry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeledand 
Packed.  Correctly  Described  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Keeping  Potatoes 

Has  anyone  tried  leaving  the  potatoes 
in  the  ground  undug  all  Winter,  then 
digging  them  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground?  We  leave 
parsnips  in  the  ground  all  Winter,  and 
it  does  not  hurt  them  any  to  freeze  and 
thaw  with  the  earth.  Also  we  put  onion 
sets  into  the  ground  early  in  the  Fall, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  them  to  freeze  and 
thaw  all  winter,  as  long  as  they  have 
root  contact  ivith  the  earth.  It  is  that 
root  contact  with  the  earth  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  Parsnips  or  onions 
laid  on  top  of  the  ground,  even  if  covered 
with  a  light  coat  of  earth,  would  be 
ruined  by  Spring;  but  if  the  roots  have 
a  growth  contact  with  the  earth,  the 
frosts  do  not  seem  to  hurt  them  at  all. 
Why  wouldn’t  the  same  thing  be  true 
with  potatoes?  I  have  occasionally 
plowed  out  a  hill  of  potatoes  in  the 
Spring,  that  somehow  escaped  being  dug 
in  the  Fall,  and  found  the  potatoes  m 
fine  condition,  firm  and  solid,  un¬ 
shrunken,  and  in  fact  much  better  than 
those  stored  in  the  cellar.  .  - 

If  the  cellar  is  warm  tlie  potatoes  will 
sprout  and  shrink,  while  those ;  outdoors 
in  the  ground  will  not  sprout,  but  come 
out  in  fine  condition  if  dug  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  in  Spring.  But  they 
must  have  that  root  growth  contact  with 
the  earth  undisturbed  all  Winter. 

There  are  things  where  freezing  is 
necessary ;  huckleberry  bushes  for  in¬ 
stance.  If  a  huckleberry  bush  does  not 
freeze,  it  will  not  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
the  next  season.  A  lady  in  New  Jersey 
who  owned  a  large  tract  of  swampy  land 
covered  with  huckleberry  hushes,  wanted 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  so  she 
selected  a  bush  with  the  largest  berries 
and  had  it  transplanted  into  her  hot¬ 
house.  In  the  Spring  it  did  not  blossom 
or  bear  any  fruit.  In  the  Fall  she  had 
a  glass  removed  and  a  branch  of  the 
bush  stuck  outside.  That  branch  blos¬ 
somed  and  bore  fruit,  but  not  a  blossom 
or  berry  on  the  part  that  remained  in 
the  hothouse.  It  was  necessary  that 
frost  make  some  chemical  change  in  the 
material  stored  in  the  branch,  before  it 
could  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  That  may 
be  true  also  of  other  fruits  of  our  north¬ 
ern  climate.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
experiment  tried  on  a  young  apple  tree. 
Peaches  I  know  will  grow  all  right  in  a 
hothouse,  but  they  are  natives  of  a  warm 
climate. 

George  H.  Wraight — an  English  gard¬ 
ener— who  now  lives  on  what  was  my 
farm,  is  doing  what  is  to  me  marvelous 
things  with  apple  trees.  He  makes  an 
apple  tree  bear  when  it  is  three  years 
old.  In  his  henyards  are  apple  trees 
four,  five  and  six  years  old,  that  bear 
every  year,  big,  nice,  beautiful  apples  of 
several  varieties.  His  idea  is  to  cut  back 
the  branch  growth  so  as  to  keep  the  root 
growth  always  ahead  of  the  branch 
growth,  and  it  seems  to  work. 

December  0,  and  no  heavy  rains  yet 
up  here  in  the  Connecticut  hills.  Most 
of  the  wells  in  this  village  on  top  of  a 
hill,  are  dry.  The  few  little  rains  have 
helped  those  who  have  cisterns  for  wash 
water,  but  for  drinking  water  we  have 
to  draw  on  neighbor’s  wells  that  still 
hold  out.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

NO  MORE  KINDLING 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  flame.  Cheap  and  safe.  $4.50  postpaid  or  after  tarn 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MQQH  FIRE  LI6HTER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— 121-Acre  Modern  Poultry  Farm  equipped 

and  stoeked.  Located  near  Collegeville,  Pa.  FuU  infor¬ 
mation  on  request.  L.  A.  Gotwals,  Re*IUr,  Pho.nlxTlll.,  Pa. 


start  with  an  arsenic-oil  mixture  made 
as  follows: 

Dissolve  %  lb.  of  sodium  arsenite  or 
arsenate  in  five  gallons  of  water  and  add 
one  quart  of  miscible  oil.  Agitate  this 
mixture  thoroughly  until  it  is  well  mixed, 
and  apply  to  every  part  of  the  trunk, 
being  sure  to  cover  every  portion  where 
a  borer  may  be  present.  If  more  of  the 
material  is  needed  it  should  be  prepared 
in  the  same  proportions,  one  quart  of 
the  miscible  oil  to  20  quarts  of  water, 
14  lb.  of  sodium  arsenite.  A  miscible 
oik  is  a  proprietary  oil  made  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  readily  mix  with 
water. 

Kerosene  emulsion  made  at  home  can 
be  used  in  place  of  the  miscible  oil.  The 
emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  %  lbs.  of 
hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water  and 
then  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil, 
after  which  mixture  is  agitated  or 
pumped  back  into  itself  until  a  creamy 
white  emulsion  is  produced.  One  gallon 
of  this  emulsion  is  then  added  to  four 
gallons  of  water  in  which  %  lb.  of  the 
sodium  arsenite  has  been  previously  dis¬ 
solved.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Eradicating  a  Hop  Vine 

We  have  a  hop  vine  growing  along  our 
garden  fence  which  is  very  bothersome  to 
the  vegetables  growing  in  the  garden,  as 
it  spreads  about  so.  We  have  tried  in 
vain  to  dig  it  up.  Could  you  advise  us 
how  to  kill  it?  e.  F.  L. 

Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Weed  killers  such  as  arsenite  of  soda, 
iron  sulphate,  kerosene,  carbolic  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  subjugating  a  weed  of  this 
kind.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  get  the  chemicals  too  near  to  the 
garden  stuff  or  any  plant  materials  which 
it  is  not  desired  to  destroy.  Weed  killers 
are  no  respecters  of  what  they  kill.  Iron 
sulphate  sprayed  onto  the  leaves  repeat¬ 
edly  will  eventually  kill  the  plant  with 
little  danger  of  spreading  through  the  soil 
to  other  adjacent  plants.  Of  course,  in 
all  weed  eradication  methods,  the  basic 
principle  is  to  kill  the  aerial  parts  so 
that  the  roots  will  finally  die  off. 

H.  B.  T. 
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r  rBUYS 

Pfe  O ORNAMENTAL 
fcfc  SH  RUBS- 

For  landscaping  your  home  grounds. 

1  The  above  landscape  planting  consists 
of  1  Black  Hills  Spruce,  6  Hydran- 
,  gea,  P.  G.,  2  Forsythia,  3’Weig- 
\  ela  Rosea,  5  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
1  and  5  Spirea  Billiardi.  A  plant- 
’  ing  suited  to  any  home.  A 
plendid  collection  worth  twice 


spl 


much  as  I  ask  for  it. 


EVERGREENS 

Favorites  for  orn¬ 
amental  effects  on 
city  and  town  lota 
nnequaled  for 
windbreaks 
around  farm 
and  country 
homes.  Allva- 
r  1  e  t  i  e  s  -  all 
sizes.  Heavy 
rooted  north¬ 
ern  arown 
evergreens. 

$2.50 

per  100 
end 
up. 


ORNAMENTALS 


Buy  direct  from  the  grower  ati 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  My  way  f 
of  selling  direct  from  the  nursery  , 
saves  you  money.  No  salesmen,  no  l 
commissions,  no  waste,  makes  your  / 
dollar  bring  double  value  whenf 
,  buying  from  Ferris.  That  meansi 
lowest  prices  and  best  quality  off 
northern  grown  trees, shrubs.fruitsf 
and  evergreens.  Get  my  big  cata-T 
log,  packed  with  valuable  informa-  f 
tion  on  planting,  delightful  land- f 
scaping  suggestions.  Illus- 
ted  in  actual  colors.  Let  me 
show  you  how  to  increase 
the  value  of  your  proper¬ 
ty  hundreds  of  dollars  at 
only  a  few  dollars  cost. 


BARGAINS 


My  famous  get-acquainted  bargains. 
If  prices  talk,  or  if  quality  counts, 
look  over  these  big  value  offers  that 
will  make  you  my  customer  for  life. 
To  advertise,  to  make  new  friends,  I 
offer:  8  Spirea  81., 7  Red  or  White 
Snowberry  $1,8  Golden  Glow  81 ,  fO 
Blackberries#  1 , 28  Asparagus  81, 20 
Red  or  Black  Raspberries  81,8  Rhu¬ 
barb  81 ,  6  White  or  Yellow  Dahliaa 
81,6  Achillea  81 .  Any  six  of  the 
aoove  bargains  for  88.  These  ar» 
only  a  few  of  the  big  bargains 
made  in  my  catalog.  I  challenge  the , 
world  to  beat 
Ferris  qual¬ 
ity  and 
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In  Exquisite 
Colorings 


If  o  Concord  1; 
I*  “  GRAPES  V 
Best  Known 
Black  Grapo 


prices. 


The  Locust  Borer 

Can  you  give  me  the  best  remedy  for 
locust  'borer?  H.  B. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

The  beetle  of  the  locust  borer  lays  its 
white  eggs  in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the 
locust  tree  from  August  to  October.  The 
eggs  soon  hatch,  and  the  young  borers 
gnaw  through  the  outer  corky  layer  of 
bark,  where  each  passes  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  going  any  deeper  into  the  tree.  This 
habit  gives  an  opportunity  for  destroy¬ 
ing  the  young  borers  before  they  bore 
deeper  into  the  wood  and  get  beyond 
reach. 

In  the  case  of  individual  locust  trees 
on  lawns  or  about  homes  the  borers  may 
be  killed  by  spraying  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  Spring 
just  about  as  the  new  growth  begins  to 
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Buys  100 


1  AA  Assorted 
IUU  GLADIOLI 


Dr.  Burill’s 
Million  Dollar 

STRAWBERRIES  Ifirst  year 

l  Do  your  planting  now,  beautify  f  n  Assorted  <tf 
\your  home  grounds,  it’s  easy, in-  111  DAHLIA 
\  expensive  by  following  sugges- 
i  tions,  pictures  and  sketches  for 
all  kinds  of  landscaping  in  — 
catalog.  Get  it  today. 


Will  bloom  $1! 


1  DAHLIA 

B  Assorted  $1 
PHLOX  V* 


FREE 

CATALOG 

3  EVERGREENS 
FOR  YOUR  HELP 


ROSES 

Choice  ofjfcl 
Seven  Sis-'v  * 
ters,  Excelsa. 
Crimson  Ram-' 
bier,  rausend- 
echoen.  All  old 
favorites  and 
fine  bloomers,. 


I  will  send  everyone  writing 
for  my  catalog,  sending  me 
the  names  of  two  of  their 
friend  who  are  home  own¬ 
ers  and  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  nursery  stock,  8  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  3- year- old 
evergreen  seedlings  for 
this  service  without  cost. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
620  Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


American  Fruits 


;  ’  AMERICAN 

•'  FKLUTS 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pot-grrown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for  every 
one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
cream  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tions.  “Dinpree  Roses”  known 
as  the  best  for  74  years.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

Onr  “New  Guide  to  Rote  Culture” 
for  1925,  It'*  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  "DIngee  Roses” 
In  natural  colors.  It's  more  than  a  catalog — it’s 
the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grow,  Pa. 


TREES'PLANTC'SHRUBS 

To  be  sure  of  luxurious  foliage,  handsome  trees 
and  vigorous  ornamentals,  choose  the  S.  &  H. 
kinds.  OUR  1925  FREE  CATALOG  is  the  most 
helpful  guide  you  can  use.  Write  for  it  before 
placing  your  orders. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 
Box  584  Painesville,  Ohio 


Increase  Your 

Cabtoa$eCroP 


Klitgord  Danish-grown  seeds  yield  crops  of 
16  to  30  tons  per  acre  and  more,  depending 
on  variety.  Hundreds  of  customers  report 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  crops  Increased 
by  25# ;  higher  yields  than  with  any  other 
seed.  Free  Book  tells  how.  Explains  why 
genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  are  the 
strongest,  highest  yielding  in  the  world  and 
gives  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Val¬ 
uable  information  which  will  increase  your 
profits.  Written  by  a  man  who  has 
made  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  his 
specialty  for  20  years.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD 

Importer  of  high-yielding  Danish  Seeds 

Box  R  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°"EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  ES,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fuliy-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10.  Bridgman,  Michigan 


Million  Strawberry  Plants 

berries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Men«y-Mak«r.  Largo,  solid 
fruit;  axcallant  cinnar.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seedu  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  aeeda  of  Condon's 
Want  EverbearlngTomato  ■■  VSt  ■■  ■■ 
andour  Big  1926Gsrden|ail|^|aa,|al 
and  Farm  Guide.  — >  >  ■  «aa  Bai 

192-Page  Book,  tells  now,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever.  , 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  i 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsman 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co. 

BOX  181  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


for  1925 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


FREE  WRITE  TODA V» 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu- 
able  instruction  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  76  years 
the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.  12  greenhouses, 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be- 
—  fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
6^2*.  Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Flower  City 

=^^5^ _  _ 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  MAILBAG 


Transplanting  Old 
Grapevines 

I  have  four  rows  of  grapes,  about  seven 
years  old,  which  I  would  like  to  change 
to  a  sunny  place,  as  where  they  are  now. 
they  do  not  ripen  on  account  of  too  much 
shade.  Will  Spring  be  the  best  time  to 
do  this?  M.  H. 

The  moving  of  grapevines  of  the  above 
age  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  setback  received  requires  several 
years  to  overcome.  If  one  must  trans¬ 
plant  them  very  early  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  the  section  about  your  place. 
The  planting  of  good  one  or  two-year 
vines  in  the  desired  location  will  prove 
just  as  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  the  removal  of  old  vines.  F.  e.  g. 


Growing  Plums  from  Seed 

Would  it  be  possible  to  plant  the  seed 
of  Wild  Goose  plums  to  obtain  trees,  and 
would  such  trees  produce  fruit  true  to 
type  without  budding  or  grafting? 

Burlington,  N.  J.  J.  L.  H. 

The  pits  of  the  Wild  Goose  plum  crack 
and  germinate  rather  easily,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  some  of  the  other  types.  It 
should  be  no  difficult  task  to  get.  a  good 
stand  from  seed.  The  trees  will  all  be 
of  the  same  type,  that  is  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  all  be  classed  in  the  species  of 
Prunus  munsoniana,  hut  they  will  not 
be  identical.  Even  the  statement  that 
they  will  all  be  of  the  same  type  is  not 
positive,  because  there  may  be  some  plum 
tree  growing  near  the  tree  from  which 
you  nlan  to  secure  the  Wild  Goose  seed 
which  is  dominant  in  character  over  the 
Wild  Goose  plum.  Yet  you  have  more 
chances  of  success  with  this  plum  than 
with  almost  any  other  common  variety 
you  might  try.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
bud  or  graft  a  tree  to  the  desired  va¬ 
riety.  H.  B.  TTJKEY. 


Eradicating  Barberry 

Will  you  kindly  advise  how  to  stop 
the  spread  of  barberry  bushes?  I  have 
chopped  them  peveral  times,  but  every 
Spring  they  come  up  again.  Is  there 
anything  to  destroy  the  rust?  M.  o. 

The  easiest  way  to  destroy  the  rust 
is  to  destroy  the  barberry  bushes.  Of 
course  the  Japanese  barberry  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  is  not  included  in 
this  remark,  because  it  is  free  from  this 
rust  disease  which  is  so  destructive  to 
wheat.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
barberry  bushes  is  to  dig  them  up.  In 
time,  if  you  keep  cutting  the  tops  off,  the 
roots  will  starve  to  death,  but  if  you  are 
careless  about  it  enough  growth  will  push 
out  between  cuttings  to  keep  the  roots 
alive  for  a  long  time.  Kerosene,  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  arsenite  of  soda,  and  iron 
sulphate  will  all  kill  plants,  but  they  will 
kill  practically  every  plant  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  let  alone  the  bar¬ 
berry  bushes.  H.  B.  T. 

More  About  Tent- 
caterpillars 

I  differ  very  much  with  Frances  Itawle 
‘concerning  tent-caterpillars.  We  have 
wild  apple  and  wild  cherry  around  our 
orchards  that  are  inhabited  by  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  we  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
as  wre  have  controlled  them  completely 
with  the  regular  sprays,  for  over  20 
years.  If  the  tent-caterpillar  was  the 
hardest  thing  we  had  to  fight,  growing 
fine  apples  would  be  play. 

New7  York.  l.  J.  clifton. 


Sod  Orchards  in  France 

On  the  main  line  railroad  in  France, 
from  Cherbourg  to  Paris,  for  about  100 
miles,  the  traveler  will  see  a  continuous 
succession  of  beautifully  pruned  apple 
orchards,  pruned  rather  low,  not  allowred 
to  grow  too  tall,  every  tree  loaded  with 
fine  fruit,  and  09  per  cent  of  these  or¬ 
chards  are  in  sod— no  cultivation.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  grass  crop  is  taken  off  and 
manure  supplied.  At  all  events  they  are 
sod  orchards.  Some  of  our  experiment 
station  professors  ought  to  see  them.  The 
Frenchmen  can  certainly  tell  them  how 
to  do  it.  W.  B.  WELLING. 


White  Carrots  Following 
Parsnips 

Last  Summer  I  grew  carrots  from  the 
same  seed  we  used  in  1928  and  on  the 
same  ground  as  we  used  for  parsnips  in 
1923.  The  result  was  that  the  carrots 
did  not  mature  very  much  and  they  were 
white  in  color.  IIow  do  you  explain 
this?  The  carrots  have  been  lately  dug, 
and  now  and  then  there  would  be  a  red 
one.  R.  i). 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  par¬ 
snips  had  something  to  do  with  the  color 
of^the  carrots  grown  on  the  same  ground. 
We  think  not.  It  is  possible  that  R.  D. 
got  hold  of  some  mixed  carrot  seed,  and 
there  are  white  carrots  just  as  well  as 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  ones.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  same  lot  of  seed 
should  have  produced  normal  carrots  one 
year  and  whitish  ones  the  next.  Let’s 
hear  from  anybody  who  has  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience.  ir.  b.  t. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 
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TVTE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
*  *  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy)  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  A  certified  tree 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 
to  the  planter.  That’s  why  Maloney’s  customers  get 

better  stock  at  such  reasonable 
prices. 

Send  Today  for  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you 
want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES:  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

59  Main  Street  DANSViLLE,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE5 


-r _ DNEY  Shrubs 

£1  Beautify  your  (/founds 


Livingston's  Garden  Favorites 


New  Golden  Acre 
Cabbage 

,  An  extra  early  variety 
I  which  matures  a  week  be- 
I  fore  the  ordinary  early 
kinds.  Each  plant  pro- 
-  duces  a  head  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  very  firm 
and  stands  shipping  excel- 
ently.  Head  is  round,  medium 
size  and  with  a  few  small  out¬ 
er  leaves.  Aprolific  producer.  Pkt.  25  cts. 


New  Rosy  Morn 
Tomato 

Livingston’s  newest  and  finest 
tomato.  Plants  are  heavy  pro- 1 
ducers  of  largo  size  fruit  of' 
perfectly  smooth  texture,  rosy 
pink  skin,  firm,  meaty  flesh, 
with  a  delicious  mild  flavor. 

No  cracking  or  breaking  at  the 

Especially  fine  for  slicing  and  salads. 
Fkt.  25  cts.  Wrile  far  our  1925  Seed  Annuli- - -beautifully 
Illustrated  and  describing  Livingston's  Complete  Gee. 


THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

223  E.  Chestnut  St  «■■■  11  T  "==^=  1  ===== 


Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  HARRIS’  SEEDS 

That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd  man 
and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and 
produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modem 
scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

'V«  are  !“rKe  *' rower*  of  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dulillu  and 

other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in  colors  contains  many  unusual  suggestions 
ror  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the 
grower  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners!  price  list  also.f 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Profit  Producing  Plants 

Trom  the  Pioneer  Grower  of  Small  Fruit  s 


For  quick  strawberry  money  grow  plants  produced  and 
guaranteed  by  the  oldest  grower  of  small  fruit  plants  in 
Michigan.  Established  1885  and  still  growing.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  handsome  new  catalog  tells  all  about  the  many  thrifty 
and  profitable  varieties  of  high-producing  strawberry  plants  we  grow 
—  write  for  it.  We  also  save  you  money  on  vigorous,  hardy  grape,  rasp¬ 
berry.  blackberry,  and  dewberry  plants.  All  grown  in  the  famous  Mich¬ 
igan  fruit  belt.  Guaranteed  healthy  and  true-to-name. 

We  ship  direct  at  wholesale  prices — special  rates  if  you 
order  NOW.  Write  for  our  catalog  today. 


DAVID  KNIGHT  6  SON 

Box  52,  Sawyer,  Berrien  County,  Mich. 
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Shield  of  Quality 
designates  the  most 
efficient  spray  ** 
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(spray  materials) 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides  of 
highest  quality  in  the  making, 
greatest  efficiency  in  use,  bear  this 
famous  Orchard  Brand  mark  of 
the  General  Chemical  Company 
on  every  package,  large  or  small. 

Write  for  authoritative  Spray 
Digest,  free  on  request 

General  Chemical  Company 

New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Sly ke. ..  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.0 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


j^Thc  Berlin  Quart 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


pH 


Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous 
Peerless  quality.  Get  - 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 

Steel  Posts,  Gates.  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
our  prices. Write  forl04-page  FREE  CATALOG. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  PENCE  CO. 

Dept  8601  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-ot-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.”. 

|  0 
i  Another  reader  says  : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.”- 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office . 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Indictments  charging 
bribery  were  returned  Dec.  19  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
against  A.  E.  Sartain,  deposed  warden  of 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary,  and  L. 

J.  Fletcher,  deputy  warden,  whose  resig¬ 
nation  takes  effect  Jan.  1.  Sartain  is 
charged  with  having  solicited  and  ac¬ 
cepted  $5,000  from  O’.  O.  Tuten,  a  pris¬ 
oner,  for  assignment  as  chauffeur  for  the 
prison  physician,  while  the  indictment 
against  Fletcher  alleges  he  sought  and 
received  $5,000  from  Emanuel  Kessler 
for  assignment  as  assistant  prison  libra¬ 
rian. 

Four  children  and  a  woman  were 
burned  to  death  and  two  others  were 
slightly  hurt  Dec.  19  in  a  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  home  of  Mrs.  Olive  Jones  at 
Stanley’s  Run,  O.  Mrs.  Jones  arose 
about  5 :30  o’clock  and  poured  oil  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  There  was  an  explosion 
and  the  children  and  Mrs.  Jones  rushed 
upstairs  where  they  were  trapped.  Two 
other  children  of  Mrs.  Jones  leaped  from 
the  second  story  and  escaped  with  slight 
injuries. 

Robert  Coyle,  25,  of  Troop  B,  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  was  killed  by  ban¬ 
dits  on  the  lonely  Chimney  Rock  Road 
near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18,  a 
few  moments  after  he  and  Trooper  John 
Gregovisier  had  acted  as  a  guard  for  the 
paymaster  of  the  Bound  Brook  Crushed 
Stone  Company.  The  attack  on  the 
troopers,  which  was  made  as  they  were 
returning  in  an  automobile  to  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  engineered  by  four  men  who 
had  been  foiled  in  plans  to  hold  up  the 
paymaster  of  the  Bound  Brook  Crushed 
Stone  Company  by  the  presence  of  the 
troopers. 

Dec.  20  nine  persons  were  killed  and 
seven  injured  when  the  observation  car 
of  a  Soo  line  train  fell  from  a  bridge 
near  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  plunging  into 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Chippewa  River.  It 
was  believed  that  the  accident  .was  caused 
by  a  broken  bolt. 

Clarence  O.  Gilbert,  flying  the  night 
mail  to  Omaha  through  a  blinding  snow¬ 
storm,  plunged  to  death  near  Ivaneville, 
Ill.,  Dec.  21  when  first  his  plane  and  then 
his  parachute  failed  him.  He  had  been 
nosing  into  the  zero  air  20  minutes  when 
his  engine  failed.  He  dipped  toward  the 
earth,  apparently  hoping  to  see  one  of 
the  beacon-lighted  emergency  fields  that 
line  the  night-flying  route.  Through  the 
snow  he  could  not  see  the  flares  at  Mc- 
Girr,  a  few  miles  further  on.  His  body 
and  the  wrecked  plane  were  found  half 
a  mile  apart  in  fields  a  little  north  of 
Kaneville,  50  miles  from  Chicago,  by 
searchers  who  had  been  out  all  night.  The 
plane  had  landed  upside  down,  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  Dec.  22 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
section  of  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $50,000. 
Firemen  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  by  intense  cold  which  prevailed, 
the  temperature  being  below  zero.  De¬ 
struction  of  the  telephone  exchange  cut 
the  village  off  from  wire  communication. 

Northern  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
was  in  the  grip  of  a  blizzard  Dec.  22. 
Ten  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Mayville  reported  18  in.,  and  the 
fall  was  21  in.  at  Westfield. 

Bern  Sirro,  a  20-year-old  seaman  from 
Fresno,  Cal.,  was  arrested  in  Battery 
Park,  New  York,  Dee.  22,  and  locked  up 
at  police  headquarters,  charged  with  try¬ 
ing  to  extort  $50,000  from  Mrs.  William 

K.  Vanderbilt  and  $20,000  from  Philip 
Rhinelander.  He  had  written  a  letter 
to  each,  the  police  said,  in  which  he 
threatened  to  “take  action  accordingly” 
if  the  money  was  not  delivered  to  him 
near  the  Aquarium  as  directed. 

A  strike  of  anthracite  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  talk  that  the  movement 
may  spread  and  cause  a  hard  coal  short¬ 
age  in  the  middle  of  Winter,  has  dis¬ 
turbed  members  of  Congress,  some  of 
whom  are  watching  the  situation  closely. 
Dec.  22  about  12,000  men  were  out  in 
the  Scranton  district.  It  was  an  outlaw 
strike,  not  authorized  by  the  unions. 

Willett  M.  Andrews,  alias  William 
Armstrong,  is  under  arrest  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  on  the  charge  of  having  em¬ 
bezzled  $12,000  from  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cashier  in  the  Manhattan 
branch  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  is  23  years  old.  The  al¬ 
leged  embezzlement  was  discovered  Oct. 
31,  at  which  time  Andrews  is  said  to 
have  disappeared.  He  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  for  seven  years, 
starting  as  an  office  boy. 

N.  Demarest  Campbell,  mayor-elect  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  shortage  of  $284,000  in  the 
funds  of  the  Industrial  Building  and 
Loan  Association  of  Hackensack,  has 
deeded  his  office  building  property  there 
to  the  association.  The  property  is  to 
be  part  of  the  $50,000  pledge  made  by 
Campbell  toward  the  fund  of  $250,000 
being  raised  by  officers  and  directors  to 
protect  the  shareholders  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  State  Department  of  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Banking  took  charge  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  association  Dec.  22,  opening 
up  new  offices,  with  a  State  trooper  on 
guard. 


WASHINGTON. — The  largest  peace¬ 
time  supply  bill  ever  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress — a  measure  carrying  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  coming  fiscal  year — 
was  reported  Dec.  19  by  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriation  Committee.  The  total  is 
$763,180,623,  or  $11,890,614  more  than 
for  the  current  year,  but  approximately 
$12,000,000  less  than  budget  estimates. 
Of  the  combined  total,  $126,911,107 
would  go  to  the  Treasury  and  $636,269,- 
•415.4fGbtthe  Post,  Office.  Among  the  Post 
Office  Department  items  is  $2,600,000  for 
the  Transcontinental  Air  Mail  Service — 
$150,000  less  than  the  amount  granted  for 
this  year.  The  bill  carried  $16,656,200 
for  the  Customs  Service — $322,940  less 
than  was  appropriated  last  year ;  $417,- 
600  for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  ; 
$48,021,860  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice,  including  $11,000,000  for  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement ;  $9,103,101  for  the 
Public  Health.  Service  and  $1,682,040  for 
Mint  and  Assay  Offices.  The  bill  carries 
$526,373  for  mail  transmission  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes — the  amount  available  this 
year,  and  $89,250,000  for  rural  delivery 
service,  the  latter  a  decrease  of  $600,000. 
The  bill  specifies  the  appropriation  for 
pneumatic  tubes  shall  be  utilized  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  service  in  New  York  City. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  navy’s  air¬ 
planes  are  either  obsolete  or  unfit  for 
effective  use  in  case  of  war,  declared 
Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Moffett,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Dec.  22, 
before  the  House  committee  investigating 
the  army  and  navy  air  service.  The  one 
saving  factor  on  the  side  of  the  aerial 
branch  of  the  navy,  he  added,  is  that  the 
United  States  is  far  ahead  of  all  other 
nations  in  efficiency  of  personnel  and  per¬ 
formance.  Of  the  total  of  S40  planes 
owned  by  the  navy,  only  224,  according 
to  Admiral  Moffett’s  figures,  can  be  clas¬ 
sified  among  the  present  day  effectives. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  national 
arboretum,  to  he  established  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anacostia  River,  near  Washington,  is 
provided  for  in  bills  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  Senator  Pepper  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Congressman  Luce  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  which  carry  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land.  The  arboretum  would 
be  truly  national,  under  competent,  scien¬ 
tific  direction,  and  administered  separate¬ 
ly  from,  though  correlated  with,  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  horticultural  and  forestry  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  stimulate  re¬ 
search  and  discovery.  In  establishing  the 
arboretum  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  consult  an  advis¬ 
ory  council  formed  of  representatives  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Land¬ 
scape  Architects,  National  Academy  of 
Science,  National  Research  Council, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington,  Garden  Club  of 
America,  National  Audubon  Soeiety, 
American  Forestry  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science. 

Stolen  Christmas  trees,  holly  and  other 
greens  are  barred  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  municipal  markets  this  year 
by  order  of  George  M.  Roberts,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
requires  that  all  persons  desiring  space 
at  the  municipal  markets  for  the  sale  of 
such  products  must  sign  an  application 
stating  whether  or  not  they  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  land  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  applicant.  If  trees  and  greens  were 
secured  from  another  person’s  property, 
a  statement  in  writing  must  he  produced 
to  show  that  they  were  procured  with  the 
owner’s  consent.  Market  masters  are 
also  instructetd  to  note  on  each  applica¬ 
tion  the  license  number  of  the  vehicle 
used  to  transport  the  stock  to  market. 

By  taking  this  action  the  District  lines 
up  with  a  number  of  States  that  have 
similar  restrictions,  promulgated  as  the 
first  step  toward  ending  the  wholesale 
and  destructive  cutting  of  ground  pine, 
holly  and  other  plants  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  movement  taken  in  Wash¬ 
ington  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  trees 
and  plants  will  not,  however,  include  mis¬ 
tletoe,  which  is  a  parasite  and  which  does 
not  seem  in  danger  of  extinction,  nor 
laurel,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  section  although  disappearing  in  some 
sections  of  New  England. 

A  blow  to  foreign  meat  trusts  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  London  Evening  JSfeigs  that 
the  British  dominions  will  be  given,  the 
first  chance  of  supplying  England’s  needs 
in  meat.  The  newspaper  says:  “The  do¬ 
minions  will  be  allowed  to  import  meat 
into  this  country  under  license  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  difference  between  our  con¬ 
sumption  and  our  homegrown  products. 
Only  so  far  as  our  dominions  fail  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  will  foreign  meats  he 
allowed  to  enter  this  country.”  The 
scheme  was  placed  before  the  late  gov¬ 
ernment  by  A.  R.  Hassan,  resident  repre¬ 
sentative  in  England  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Council.  Mr.  Hassan  said :  “With¬ 
in  five  years  we  shall  he  able  to  supply 
all  of  England’s  demands.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  will  tend  to  wrest  from 
South  America  the  position  of  chief  meat- 
producing  country  of  the  world.  It  should 
end  once  for  all  the  forcing  up  of  prices 
by  the  meat  trust.” 
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TRAPPERS 


&  FUR  BUYERS 


SEND  YOUR 
NAME  TO  I 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all.  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX— New  York 
World's  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York.  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle¬ 
men  or  dealers  make  a  profit  on  your  furs 
here. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  all  shipments  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
“A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 

New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags— all  FREE.  Use  coupon  or 
a  postal  card  will  do.  Address  as 
below. 

Mr.Fox_  _ 

Geo.  1.  Fox,  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  your  New  York  Price  List, 
show  me  how  to  get  more  money  for  my  furs. 

Name . . . . . 

State . . . R.F.D . . 


Chase  Ta  i  n  Away 
with  CMus  ter  ole. 

When  the  winds  blow  raw 
and  chill  and  rheumatism  starts 
to  tingle  in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  get  out  your  good 
friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white  ointment 
gently  over  the  sore  spot.  As  Muster¬ 
ole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  down 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then  comes  cooling, 
welcome  relief  from  Old  Man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster,  Musterole  does  the 
work  without  the  burn  and  blister 
Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds, 
just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  AskforChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


highest  market  price.  Are  you  interested  and  will  you  tell  us  the 
number  of  trees  you  tap  and  a  list  of  utensils  needed  ?  We  will 
send  you  our  Catalogue  “B”  and  give  you  prices, 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BEES  AND  HONEY 


Packing  Comb  Honey 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  pack  honey 
for  shipping?  t.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

I  assume  this  to  be  comb  honey.  The 
standard  case  for  comb  honey  holds  24 
1-lb.  sections.  To  ship  to  a  distant  mar¬ 
ket.  safely,  we  make  a  crate  or  carrier, 
that  will  hold  nine  of  these  cases.  We 
make  it  large  enough  so  we  can  pack 
about  three  inches  of  straw  all  around 
the  cases.  Also,  we  let  the  top  boards 
on  each  side  extend  out  far  enough  for 
handles,  then  after  you  have  the  honey 
thoroughly  packed,  write  in  large  letters 
on  the  top,  “Comb  honey  will  break  if 
trucked;  please  carry.”  In  the  past  we 
have  sent  quite  a  large  amount  of  honey 
this  way  and  never  had  any  complaint 
about  breakage. 


Caring  for  Weak  Swarm 

Some  workmen' repairing  an  'old-build¬ 
ing  found  a  swarm  of  bees  between  the 
roof  and  ceiling  with  about  25  lbs.  of 
honey.  I  told  them  to  leave  bees  alone, 
but  when  I  returned  later  they*- were 
getting  out  the  honey.  The-y  said  they 
smoked  the  bees  out.  I  supposed  they 
were  dead,  but  two  (lays  after  I  found 
about  half  of  them  living  but  very  weak 
and  hungry.  I  fixed  up  a  temporary 
hive  from  a  drygoods  box.  The' men  left 
me  about  4  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  which  I 
put  in  the  box  for  them,  they  seem  to  be 
lively  and  contented.  How  long  do  you 
think  that  honey  will  last  them?  Should 
I  buy  comb  honey  to  feed  when  that  is 
gone  or  feed  syrup?  If  syrup,  how 
should  I  feed?  If  they  winter  how 
should  I  handle  them  in  the  Spring? 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.  g.  c.  u. 

It  is  doubtful  if  these  bees  can  ever 
be  brought  through  until  fruit  bloom  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  of  course  you  can  try.  The 
very  best  thing  for  them  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  to  run  them  into 
two  or  three  brood  combs  of  honey.  Lack¬ 
ing  these  you  might  feed  them  1  lb. 
boxes  of  comb  honey  so  the  bees  will  have 
a  place  to  cluster,  and  the  queen  to  lay, 
if  she  is  present.  Conserve  the  heat  of 
the  colony  by  keeping  them  in  a  box  just 
large  enough  for  them  and  their  stores. 
Then  keep  them  in  a  temperature  as  near 
57  degrees  as  possible  and  in  a  dark 
place.  If  they  live  until  Spring  set  them 
out  about  the  time  of  maple  blooms,  and 
be  sure  their  hive  is  thoroughly  insulated, 
so  they  will  not  be  affected  by  sudden 
changes  in  temperature.  G.  w.  B. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Bee 
Pasture 

Would  you  give  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  flowers  for  the  production  of 
honey?  I  know  that  White  clover  is 
considered  the  best  in  flavor  and  bass¬ 
wood  first  in  production.  I  also  am 
aware  of  the  productiveness  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  where 
Swreet  clover  is  placed  as  to  productivity 
of  honey,  and  as  to  quality  of  flavor. 

Milroy,  Minn.  J.  w.  r. 

From  what  I  know’  and  hear  of  Sweet 
clover  I  conclude  that  it  stands  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  honey-producing  plants 
of  this  country.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
rainfall  and  a  little  lime  in  the  soil  it 
will  grow  and  spread  so  fast  that  it  used 
to  be  considered  a  weed,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  one  day  it  will  come  into  its 
rightful  heritage,  and  be  known  as  the 
very  best  and  leading  plane  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  are  told  almost  fabulous 
stories  of  how  it  will  enrich  the  soil  of  a 
rundow’n  farm,  how  it  will  reclaim  alka¬ 
line  soil  where  other  useful  plants  would 
not  grow  until  Sweet  clover  was  plowed 
under ;  how  in  the  Northwestern  States 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  used  for 
pasture.  This  grows  so  high  there  where 
the  necessary  moisture  is  present  that 
cattle  feeding  in  it  are  often  hidden  from 
view.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  in  these 
pastures  will  keep  fat,  and  can  be  sent 
to  market  with  the  use  of  very  little 
grain.  When  used  as  a  pasture  it  is 
continually  sending  out  a  new  growth  to 
take  the  place  of  that  eaten  off  and 
broken  down.  Consequently  it  will  yield 
honey  until  killed  by  frost.  It  does  not 
yield  so  fast  as  basswood,  but  with  its 
long  season  very  large  crops  of  honey 
are  often  secured.  The  color  of  this  honey 
where  is  not  mixed  with  other  honey, 
is  water  white.  Produced  in  the  East 
it  is  sometimes  somewhat  tinted,  either 
on  acco  mt  of  the  different  soil,  or  what 
is  more  likely,  being  mixed  with  other 
honey  coming  in  at  the  same  time.  Many 
do  not  seem  to  like  the  flavor  as  well  as 
White  clover,  but  it  is  said  to  add  a  de¬ 
lightful  fl-avor  in  a  blend  of  honeys, 
where  it  is  added  in  correct  amounts. 
Some  of  the  large  bottlers  are  now 
using  it  by  the  carload.  This  plant  is 
grown  very  largely  in  the  Dakotas,  and 
its  use  is  spreading  rapidly  in  Nebraska. 

G.  W.  B. 


“A  MAN  should  be  sure  he’s  right  and 
then  go  ahead.”  “How’re  you  goin’  to 
manage  it,”  inquired  Mr.  Chuggins,  “with 
a  detour  sign  starin’  at  you  every  time 
you  turn  a  corner?” — Washington  Star. 


i 

The  sunshine 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  1 


of  10,000  years  ago — 


WHEN  you  burn  a  lump  of  coal,  it  warms 
you  with  heat  stored  up  by  .the  sun¬ 
shine  of  far-distant  centuries.  For  that  lump 
of  coal  once  formed  part  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  the  Coal  Age — a  tree  fostered  by 
the  same  sun  which  rises  and  sets  today.  * 

If,  instead  of  simply  burning  that  lump 
of  coal,  we  treat  it  by  modern  chemical 
methods,  we  get  not  only  heat  but  nitrogen 
— nitrogen  that  the  Coal  Age  tree  absorbed 
as  plant  food  centuries  ago. 

This  nitrogen,  most  readily  available  in 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  crop  fertilizers :  in  the  world. 
From  the  reserves  of  Nature’s  warehouse, 
the  fertility  of  prehistoric  ages  is  made  to 
serve  the  farmer,  vegetable  growerand  fruit 
grower  of  today. 

The  most  available  form  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  is  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
kiln-dried  and  screened  so  that  it  is  ready 
for  immediate  application  to  the  fields. 

Write  for  free  bulletins  which  show  you 
how  to  increase  your  farm  profits  with 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

BerkeIey,'Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


We  Have  Fifty  USED  EVAPORATORS 

taken  in  exchange  fov  our  famous  Vermont.  Many 
nearly  new.  Bargains.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.Y. 


) 

TninnmO  Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet- 
I  HuirrHN  ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
I  I  Ini  I  LI  I  O  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
— _ Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait:  Price 
lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  a  CO.,  Oi,l.  11,  Chatham,  N  Y. 


with  the 


OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 


Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays  on  the  foliage 
■  and  makes  the  job  effective.  Using  an 
Ospraymo  means  high  pressure  always. 

-  Ospraymo  Isprayers  .have,  the  last 
word  in  mechanical  agitators,  with  HSi,  -V 

two  stiff  adjustable  brushes,  working 
automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction  strain¬ 
ers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan: 

A  Sprayer^  for  Every  Need — High  Pressure  Guaranteed 

Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
42  years  at  Sprayer  bailding 


c  o . 


Iron  Ape 
Assisted-feed 
Potato 
Planter 


Accurate  Planting  Saves 
Certified  Seed 

Regular  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

1R0HAGE 

Potato  Planters 

Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Either  style  may  be  changed  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 
famous  McWorter  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 
applied  to  Assisted-feed  Planter.  Write  us  for 
Potato  Planter  folder. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Makers  of  Iron  Age  Farm ,  Orchard  and  Garden  Tools 

625  So.  Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Two  thousand  times  for  every  single  mile  you  walk 
. — your  boots  are  bent  and  wrinkled! 

A  few  times  and  these  strains  wouldn’t  hurt.  But 
repeated  day  in  and  day  out— thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  times— that’s  what  breaks  the  ordinary  boot. 


It’s  a  Brute 

for  Wear/ 

Two  facts  about  US.it  will 
pay  you  to  know  * 


And  that’s  why  into  every  “U.S.”  Boot  and  Over¬ 
shoe  is  put  live ,  elastic  rubber. 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “U.S.”  Boot, 
you’ll  find  it  will  stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
length  without  breaking.  This  live  rubber  stays 
flexible— and  waterproof. 


What’s  more,  in  this  live  rubber  are  anchored 
layer  on  layer  of  tough  fabric  reinforcements.  Where 
the  hardest  strains  come,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven 
separate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric.  They  reduce 
chances  of  breaking  to  a  minimum.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  these  important 
facts,  farmers  in  every  section  of 


the  country  are  finding  “U.S.” 
Boots  a  big  economy. 

“U.S.”  Boots  and  Over¬ 
shoes  wear  longer  because 
they’re  built  to  wear  longer. 


Trade  Mark 


Other  “U.S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big  “U.S.” 
line.  There’s  the  “U.S.”  Walrus,  the  lamous  all-rubber 
overshoe— the  “U.S.”  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for 
spring  and  fall— “U.S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers— all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “U.S.” 
~  Trade-mark  whenever  you  buy. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Radio  Department 


There  were  two  of  the  six  radio  princi¬ 
ples  that  I  did  not  speak  of  in  my  last 
article ;  these  were  hetrodyne  and  radio 
frequency  amplification,  and  these  I  will 
just  mention  and  not  discuss. 

Hetrodyne. — 'Instead  of  building  a 
receiving  set  to  receive  the  radio  waves 
fin  the  exact  wave  length  that  they  are 
Sent  out  on,  it  has  been  found  that  a  set 
Can  be  made  so  that  the  wave  it  creates 
in  itself  is  constant  and  different  from 
any  from  any  broadcasting  station,  and 
that  the  high  frequency  alternating  im¬ 
pulses  from  the  broadcasting  station  and 
the  high  frequency  alternating  impulses 
of  the  receiving  set  react  upon  each 
other,  and  cause  an  impulse  of  a  different 
frequency  or  hetrodyne  effect.  This 
principle  is  used  to  make  a  receiver  very 
Sensitive,  selective  and  non-interfering. 

Radio  Frequency  Amplification.  — 
This  is  amplifying  the  very  faint  radio 
impulses  so  that  the  detector  of  your  re¬ 
ceiver  can  detect  these  impulses  and  en¬ 
able  you  to  hear  them. 

Difference  Between  Radio  and  Au¬ 
dio  Frequency  Amplication. — For  our 
purpose  we  must  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  types  of  amplification, 
or  you  may  he  disappointed  in  the  set 
that  you  buy.  Remember  that  radio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification  increases  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  you  can  receive,  and 
audio  frequency  amplification  increases 
the  volume  of  sound  that  you  can  get 
from  your  set. 

What  Your  Radio  Set  Should  Do. — 
It  should  be  able  to  receive  the  stations 
that  you  wish  to  hear  from  reasonable 
distances  and  deliver  good  results  in  the 
long  run,  which  should  be  practically 
every  day  and  night.  No  set  will  give  re¬ 
sults  absolutely  every  day,  as  nature  in 
her  moods  will  interfere  at  times.  To 


you  decide  on  the  particular  kind  of  car, 
breed  of  hogs  or  cattle,  etc.  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  For  those  that  are  far 
away  from  electric  current,  or  who  have 
not  electricity  in  their  own  homes  (either 
power  line  current  or  from  the  home 
fighting  plant)  or  cannot  easily  and 
cheaply  have  a  storage  battery  charged, 
the  “dry  cell”  type  of  tubes  should  be 
used.  For  those  who  have  access  to 
electrical  current  and  easy  charging,  the 
storage  battery  tubes  should  be  used, 
and  this  means  all  tubes.  Those  of  you 
who  have  electricity  in  your  home  in 
power  or  home  lighting  plants  can  charge 
your  own  battery  much  more  cheaply 
than  you  can  have  it  done  at  a  garage. 

Using  Home  Lighting  Plant  on 
Radio. — This  can  be  done  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  direct  connections,  and  can 
be  done  by  all  for  charging  a  storage 
battery  especially  for  the  radio  set.  In 
no  way  will  it  injure  your  lighting  plant 
batteries.  (Those  of  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  so  using  your  plant,  and  who 
will  write  in,  giving  the  type  of  plant, 
voltage,  how  often  you  charge  it,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  radio  set  to  the  batteries 
and  charging  generator,  and  state  just 
how  you  wish  to  use  the  plant  on  your 
radio,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  this  infor¬ 
mation).  Later  on  we  will  cover  this 
subject  in  the  form  of  an  article. 

How  Much  Current  Do  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Tubes  Use? — The  199-299  tubes 
use  the  least,  using  but  1-16  ampere 
each  at  5  volts.  The  11-12  tubes  and  the 
201-A.  301-A,  tubes  each  use  %  ampere. 
The  200-300  tube  use  one  ampere  each. 
This  last  type  of  tube  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  others,  but  is  also  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate  and  more  difficult  to  ad¬ 
just  than  all  the  others.  The  11-12 
tubes  work  on  one  dry  cell  of  1%  volts 


Different  Types  of  Vacuum,  Tubes 

Left — 'Type  200  or  300,  Type  301-A  or  201-A.  Center — Type  11  or  12,  Right — 
Type  199  or  299.  All  in  sockets,  with  the  199-299  tube  in  adapter  fitting  standard 

socket. 


get  good  steady  results,  from  fair  dis¬ 
tance.  your  set  should  have  both  radio 
and  audio  frequency  amplification  in 
some  form.  These  may  be  combined  in  a 
simple  set  or  one  of  elaborate  design  us¬ 
ing  six  or  more  vacuum  tubes. 

Vacuum  Tube  Receiving  Sets. — For 
all-around  good  results  a  vacuum  tube 
set  is  the  best,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
going  to  describe  some  of  the  vacuum 
tube  type  of  sets  before  I  go  into  the 


•rvcitfll  qpfc 

Names  of  Sets  by  Their  Type  and 
^ot  Trade  Name. — The  market  is  full 
>f  radio  sets  of  only  a  few  types,  but 
vith  many  and  different  names  that  only 
n  a  very  few  instances  represent  their 
ype  For  instance  we  have  a  lot  of 
lames  ending  with  “dyne,”  such  as 
3uper-lietrodyne,  Neutrodyne,  Audodyne, 
Monodyne,  Polodyne  and  so  on.  Such 
lames  confuse  the  buyer  unless  he  knows 
vhat  the  name  means,  and  sometimes 
he  name  does  not  mean  that  which  it 
m plies ;  in  other  instances  the  name  is 
?ery  appropriate,  such  as  Neutrodyne 
md  Super-hetrodyne. 

Why  the  Vacuum  Tube  Set. — The 
present  type  of  vacuum  tube  is  the  most 
sensitive  detector  that  we  know  at  pres¬ 
ent  of  weak  radio  waves,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  used  as  the  one  instrument 
if  satisfaction  as  a  detector,  and  is  so 
used  almost  universally  in  all  radio  sets. 

Types  of  Vacuum  Tubes. — There  are 
but  two  makes  of  standard  tubes  now  on 
the  market.  There  are  other  tubes  that 
are  just  as  good  if  you  can  find  them,  but 
all  the  different  makers  are  using  stand¬ 
ard  numbers  so  that  the  buyer  can  speci¬ 
fy  the  kind  of  tube  he  wishes.  These  two 
standard  types  are  as  follows,  1.19  or  -99, 
200  or  300,  201-A  or  301-A,  11  or  12. 
There  may  be  a  letter  or  several  letters 
before  the  number,  but  this  only  indi¬ 
cates  the  maker  of  the  tube.  The  199 
or  299  tubes  are  called  “dry  cell  tubes 
because  they  operate  on  dry  cells,  also 
the  11  or  12  tubes  are  dry  cell  tubes. 
The  201-A  or  301-A  tubes  require  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  for  their  economical  opera¬ 
tion.  All  these  tubes  can  be  operated  on 
storage  batteries  of  the  right  voltage. 

What  Kind  of  a  Vacuum  Tube 
Shall  I  Use? — This  is  a  question  that 
each  one  must  decide  for  himself,  just  as 


or  not  over  two  volts  from  a  storage 
battery,  the  others  using  a  six-volt  stor¬ 
age  battery,  such  as  used  on  a  Ford  or 
other  small  car.  (Better  to  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  radio  battery.) 

Make  Up  Your  Mind  Now. — Decide 
upon  the  kind  of  tubes  that  you  must  use 
in  your  radio  set ;  whether  dry  cell 
types  or  storage  battery,  and  then  buy 
your  set  with  that  kind  of  tubes.  Re¬ 
member  that  in  the  long  run  the  stor¬ 
age  battery  gives  the  best  service,  satis¬ 
faction  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than 
dry  batteries.  j.  H.  F. 


Getting  Distant  Stations 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  I 
picked  up  on  my  little  single-tube  radio 
set  during  the  trans-Atlantic  broadcast¬ 
ing,  November  24-30 :  November  24,  10 
to  11  p.  m.,  Central  Standard  time,  most 
distant  station  heard,  Hollywood,  Cal.-; 
a  piano  solo  from  some  distant  station 
continued  during  the  hour ;  no  announce¬ 
ment  was  made.  November  26,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Can.,  was  on  the  air  till 
10:20.  During  the  next  20  minutes  an 
address  was  heard  in  a  foreign  language. 
It  came  on  about  460  meters.  The  sta¬ 
tion  had  four  call  letters  which  were  not 
certainly  made  out,  but  sounded  like 
PITT  Paris.  The  word  Paris  was  clear 
and  plain ;  no  doubt  about  that.  Two 
vocal  numbers  sung  by  ladies  concluded 
the  program  ;  the  singing  was  clear  and 
plain.  Weather  conditions  were  good. 

November  27,  10:15,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
was  heard.  Another  distant  station  was 
operating  on  the  same  wave,  so  neither 
station  could  be  plainly  heard.  Two  or 
three  signals  were  heard.  Nothing  could 
be  detected  as  coming  from  Europe. 

November  28,  WJY,  New  York  City, 
and  WGY.  Schenectady,  presented  a 
play,  “The  Parish  Priest.”  This  program 
came  in  here  clear  and  plain.  It  was 
fine ;  I  never  heard  these  stations  so  well. 
I  picked  up  a  station  where  a  foreign 
language  was  spoken,  thought  I  had  a 
European  station,  then  .  the  announcer 
came  up  and  said  Mexico  City.  Two 
other  foreign  language  stations  were 
heard,  their  call  letters  or  names  of 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Equipped  With  the 
Famous  Wico  Magneto 


All  Sizes 
2  to  25  H-P. 

We  Are  Headquarters 
For  Large  Size  Heavy 
Duty  Engines,  Log 
Saws  and  Saw  Rigs 


Easy!  Now  Only  $5-  Down  Puts  a  Witte  to  Work 


GET  away  from  high-priced  hired  help — get  away  from  the 
hard,  back-breaking  chores  with  the  rugged,  dependable 
WITTE  Throttling-Governor  Engine.  There’s  an  extra  profit  of  $500 
to  $1,000  every  year  you  have  this  engine  on  your  place  doing,  the  hard 
jobs.  WIT  TE  ENGINES  deliver  50%  surplus  power  with  a  big  saving 
in  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it.  Trouble- 
proof,  too  —  the  WITTE  works  every  day  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Easily  moved  from  job  to  job,  it  answers 
every  power  need  on  your  place. 

Fully  The  WITTE  has  many  exclusive 

ITniiinnDd  features  not  found  on  any  other  en- 

gine,  such  as  the  celebrated  WICO 
Magneto,  the  best  system  of  high  tension  ignition 
known.  Far  superior  to  the  old-style  battery  engine  — 
dependable  and  economical.  A  new  device  makes  starting  easy  in  the 
coldest  weather  —  just  a  turn  and  away  it  goes.  The  perfected  motor- 
style  carburetor  and  WITTE  Hot  Spot  get  the  last  bit  of  power  out 
of  every  charge  of  fuel.  Any  speed  you  want  by  merely  turning  a 
thumbscrew  on  the  Witte  Speed  Regulator.  The  WITTE  ENGINE 
is  scientifically  designed  and  ruggedly  built  to  last  a  life-time. 


The  WITTE  uses  any  fuel  —  kerosene, 
gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Costs  ' less  than 


The  Famous  Thirty  Year 
WITTE  Crankshaft 
Guarantee 

WITTE  Crankshaft g  are  Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  against  breaking,  bending,  warping 
crystalization  and  wear  for.  thirty  {30)  years, 
regardless  of  nature  of  waifk  done,  climate  or 
any  other  conditions.  //.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

I  know  of  no  other  engine  crankshaft  with 
such  a  guarantee.  WITTE  Crankshafts  are 
drop  forged  and  heat  treated  in  oil.  They  are 
ground  to  a  glass  finish  on  precision  1  athes  to 
an  accuracy  of  one-thousanth  of  an  inch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engines  are  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  continuous  superior  performance? 


Uses  Kerosene  Gaso¬ 
line,  Distilate  or  Gas 

(No  Special  Attachments  Needed)  2  cents  an  hour  to  run  on  a  full  load.  No  need  to 
bother  about  fuel  prices — always  use  the  cheapest  and  get  the  best  results — 50%  surplus  power. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory  to  You — Save 

2ft  |f|  40  PPP  rPVlt  1  emPloy  no  salesmen  — 
lU  1  V^111  WITTE  Throttling-Gbv 

emor  ENGINES  come  from  my  factory  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest 
price.  You  can  save  as  much  as  40%  by  buying  direct. 


Easy  Terms 


I  make  it  very  easy  for  anyone  to  own  a 
WITTE— if  you  want  easy  terms  you  can 
have  them.  Take  a  year  to  pay  if  you  want  to — just  suit  yourself  on  time. 

90  Dsys  Guaranteed  witte  Throttiing-Govemor  en- 

TEST  on  Any  Size  CINES  come  in  all  styles  and  sizes  from 
J  2  to  — 

25  H-P.  So  confident  am  I  that  this 

engine  will  make  you  money  and  Is 
the  best  and  cheapest  power  you  can 
buy,  that  I  will  gladly  let  you  try  a 
WITTE  for  90  days  at  my  ri9k.  And 
if  for  any  reason  it’s  not  right,  I 
simply  say  ‘T’LL  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 
AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A 
CENT.” 


Write  Today  for  My  New  Engine  Book -FREE 


Absolutely 
No  Obligation 


Write  for  It  Today!  I  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine 
book  —  the  most  interesting  book  about  farm  power  that  you  have 
ever  read.  Fully  illustrated.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable  engine 

and  how  easily  you  can  get  it  to  do  the  hard  jobs,  on  your  place.  ±  ^  ^  if  g  f  yi  y 

Shows  details  of  equipment,  many  exclusive  features  and  hundreds  of  5  wRe  raSS1 works! 

vital  points  about  the  application  of  power  to  your  farm.  I’ll  also  send  you  letters  from  my  customers  all  Kansas  cnyUlMina’ 

over  the  world — over  150,000  of  them — people  who  are  actually  using  WITTES  on  hard  jobs  and  who  1895  Empire  Bunding, 

know  how  it  can  work.  Pittsburgh.  pa. 

__  _  ■ W  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way. 

Write  me  today,  a  postal  will  do  or  clip  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  You  are  under  TadlS?, 

absolutely  no  obligation  by  writing  me,  and  my  big  book  is  sent  at  once,  all  postage  paid. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  President  *«§/*«>». 

1895  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

( 24-Hour  Shipments  from  Either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh,)  City  State 


able  offer. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
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ONLY  THE 

HARDIE 
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Has  These 
Important  Features 

(A)  Pump  Eliminating  90%  Wear: 

Plungers  have  two  soft  packings  to 
guide  them;  al^wearicomes  on  these; 
replaceable  in  two  minutes.  No 
crosshead  or  guide.  Porcelain-lined 
cylinders.  Bronze  bearings.  Extra 
heavy  crank  shafts.  Machine-cut 
gears.  Friction  so  light,  pump  can 
be  turned  by  hand  and  keeps  run¬ 
ning  a  stroke  or  two  after  release, 
yet  pump  can  deliver  over  400  lbs. 
pressure.  Accurate  pressure  regula¬ 
tor  takes  load  off  engine  when  noz¬ 
zles  are  closed.  No  other  pump  so 
compact,  durable  or  powerful. 

(B)  Light  Weight,  famous  Cushman 
Engine—  8  h.  p. — weighs  300  to 
600  lbs.  less  than  any  other. 

(C)  Autoplex  Trucks  allow  turning  in 
20-  ft.  circle  with  load  only  12  inches 
from  the  ground.  Eliminates  pole¬ 
whipping.  Pivoted  front  axle  allows 
for  depressions.  Large  wheels.  Wide 
track — safe  on  side  hills. 

(D)  Hardie  Orchard  Gun  sprays  wid¬ 
er,  finer,  evener.  Controlled  by  a 
quarter  turn  of  handle. 

(E)  Suction  Settling  Chamber  collects 
grit  and  sand  before  spray  liquid 
reaches  pump. 

Hardie  Service  everywhere  Fruit  is 
Grown.  There’s  a  dealer  near  you. 

New  Catalog  on  Request 

BROCKPORT  PUMP  AND 
SPRAYER  CO. 
Brockport  N.  Y. 


IE 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 
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Young  Drivers  of  School 
Busses 

I  enclose  editorial  clipped  from  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  in  reference  to 
school  trucks  driven  by  boys.  I  may  add 
that  there  was  an  account  in  the  same 
newspaper  the  previous  day  of  a  similar 
accident  to  a  school  truck  driven  by  one 
of  the  boys  near  Saluda,  N.  C.,  but  in 
this  latter  case  one  life  was  lost  and 
several  others  were  seriously  hurt. 

I  think  when  boys  or  girls  15  to  20 
years  old  are  accompanied  by  an  older 
person,  they  make  excellent  drivers,  much 
better  than  some  old  men  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  great  a  risk  to  send  out  a 
truckload  of  children  with  a  child  only 
to  handle  the  truck,  w.  L.  williamson. 
Georgia. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  is  the  editor¬ 
ial  referred  to  : 

an  inexcusable  permit 
Two  school  trucks,  each  loaded  with 
children  students  of  consolidated  hie'h 
schools,  were  wrecked  Wednesday  in 
Georgia — one  in  Fayette  County,  with  14 
boys  and  girls  aboard ;  the  other  in  Col¬ 
quitt  with  20  aboard. 

In  the  Fayette  County  tragedy  two  of 
the  boys,  1G  and  17  years  of  age,  re¬ 
spectively.  are  seriously  injured,  with 
the  possibility  of  skull  fractures.  Others 
are  less  seriously  injured. 

In  the  Colquitt  tragedy  eight  were  in¬ 
jured. 

In  the  earnest  hope  that  no  fatalities 
may  result  from  either  of  these  accidents 
there  are  facts  connected  with  them,  as 
published,  that  ought  to  serve  as  a  deter¬ 
ring  lesson,  that  future  accidents  of  this 
nature  may  be  avoided. 

The  dispatch  from  Fayetteville,  giving 
the  news  of  the  Fayette  County  accident, 
discloses  that  a  16-year-old  school  boy, 
one  of  the  injured,  was  driving  the  truck 
and  “lost  control.” 

The  dispatch  from  Colquitt  discloses 
that  the  truck  was  driven  by  ‘‘a  high 
school  boy”  who  “turned  his  head  to  get 
a  piece  of  candy.” 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  school  board 
will  entrust  the  conveyance,  by  heavy  au¬ 
tomobile  coach,  of  a  number  of  children 
many  miles  back  and  forth,  five  days  each 
week,  in  good  weather  and  bad,  to  a  mere 
child,  in  this  manner. 

A  boy  15-  or  16,  if  alone,  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  a  group  of  other  children 
about  him,  is  incapable  of  handling  a 
powerful,  high-geared  motor  vehicle  of 
this  nature. 

And  if,  with  a  group  of  schoolmates, 
influenced  by  their  playfulness,  and 
thoughtless,  as  children  must  be,  of  the 
serious  situations  that  experience  alone 
can  impress,  there  have  not  been  more 
accidents  of  this,  nature,  if  school  boys 
generally  are  permitted  to  operate  such 
conveyances,  the  reason  can  only  be  as¬ 
signed  to  luck  and  good  fortune  that  can 
not  hope  to  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

School  children  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  drive  the  busses  that  convey  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  rural  consolidated  schools.  In 
emergencies  they  have  not  the  experience, 
nor  the  cool-headedness  of  maturity  to 
guide  them.  Their  little  passengers  are 
their  daily  companions,  and  are  prone  to 
take  liberties  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  take  if  an  older  head  was 
at  the  steering  wheel. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  a  school 
board  in  Georgia  who  would  entrust  his 
own  life  to  the  hazards  of  a  twice  daily 
trip  in  a  motor  coach  driven  on  a  coun¬ 
try  road  by  a  child.  Then  to  entrust  the 
lives  of  a  group  of  community  children 
to  such  a  situation  is  an  illustration,  of 
nesdigenee  that  is  little  less  than  crim¬ 
inal. 


CASH  B  BAGS 

Tarn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  son  ad  or  torn,  at  liberal:  pricee  and 
I'AV  the  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference- 
Peoples  Bank.  4%  v 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO  .  Inc. 

651  Clinton  S«.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


r  at  Factory 
Prices 


p..M.  ■  ■  i T  in.  ■■■■.-  —  rr-  - 

"Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings-,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
_  No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  > 

xjwest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Ore-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Jarage  Book,  showing  styles. 

rHE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

23-173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


hide,  just  because  they  are  deaf.  To  do 
this  they  have  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  matter,  and  they  have  found  that 
the  number  of  accidents  due  solely  to  the 
driver’s  deafness  could  pretty  nearly  be 
counted  on  your  thumb. 

Ask  any  driver  how  much  he  depends 
upon  his  ears  in  driving.  If  he  tells  you 
truly  he  will  admit  that  his  eyes,  aided 
by  his  rear-view  mirror,  are  his  chief 
aids.  How  much  can  the  driver  of  a 
great  truck  hear,  no  matter  how  good 
liis  ears?  When  you  are  shut  in  a  closed 
car  how  many  warning  sounds  reach  your 
auditory  nerve? 

Referring  to  myself,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  have  driven  a  car  for  eight  years, 
and  I  have  never  heard  a  sound  in  my 
life,  having  been  born  deaf.  Most  of  nr- 
driving  has  been  in  and  around  Detroit, 
and  there  is  probably  no  heavier  motor 
traffic  in  such  crowded  and  criss-cross 
streets.  I  have  never  had  an  accident 
of  any  sort,  and  in  this  same  vicinity — 
that  is  within  15  miles  of  me — are  at 
least  50  other  men  and  women  as  deaf  as 
I,  who  drive  cars,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  had  an  accident  for  which  his  deaf¬ 
ness  was  in  any  way  responsible. 

Just  at  present  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Deaf  announces  itself  as  “in 
the  thick  of  New  Jersey’s  fight  to  repeal 
the  automobile  law  barring  deaf  drivers.” 
If  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  referred 
to  is  not  already  a  member  of  the 
N.  A.  D.,  he  may  like  to  help  in  this 
tight.  They  have  fought  and  won  in  other 
States,  and  may  do  the  same  in  New 
Jersey.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  National  Association  is  F.  A.  Moore, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J..  ami  it  is  to  him  that 
“Deaf  Subscriber”  may  look  in  his  search 
for  a  lion — or  a  lion’s  skin  to  piece  out 
his  fox’s.  A.  .A.  STUTSMAN. 

Michigan. 


Children  and  Farm  Work 

I  noticed  you  wanted  a  referendum  on 
child  labor,  so  though!  I  would  write  you. 
I  am  a  fruit  farmer;  that  is,  a  berry 
farmer.  1  have  all  kinds  of  berriqs,  and 
I  depeud  entirely  on  the  Italian  lielp  to 
harvest  these  crops.  I  have  a  gang  of 
about  60  people,  of  these  60  over  half  are 
children  of  nearly  all  ages.  I  find  these 
smaller  children,  and,  in-  fact,  lots  of- the 
older  ones,  shy  14  to  16  years,  but*  mostly 
the  smaller  ones,  will  work  very  well  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  but  when 
they  begin  to  get  a  little  tired  no  one  can 
make  them  work.  They  stay  in  the  field, 
for  their  mothers  won’t  let  them  do  other¬ 
wise,  but  they  simply  play  around  and 
pass  the  time  away.  Their  mothers,  and 
also  (he  foreman  over  them,  urge  them  to 
;  Work,  but;  it  is  simply  useless.  They  all 
work  by  piece  work,  so  it  really  is  up  to 
them  how  much  they  earn.  I  have  these 
people  around  on  the  farm  for  about 
three  months  .during  the  Summer,  in 
June,  July  aud  August,  and  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  that  are  in  high  school  do 
not  come  until  school  is  out,  and  go  back 
Sept.  1  for  school  again.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  better  for  them  all  than  to  stay  in 
the  hot  dirty  city  through  the  Summer 
months.  frank  a.  lietz. 

Erie  Go.,  N.  Y. 


The  Deaf  Man’s  Automobile 

I  think  you  are  wrong  when  you  say  a 
deaf  person  is  not  as  others  at  the  wheel. 
I  am  deaf,  and  have  driven  an  automobile 
for  eight  years,  through  the  crooked 
streets  of  Boston,  the  busy  streets  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  all  cities  between, 
and  have  never  had  an  accident  of  any 
kind.  Pennsylvania  requires  us  to  pass 
an  examination  and  equip  our  car  with 
rear-view  mirror.  I  never  drive  without 
someone  with  me  who  has  good  ears. 
Pennsylvania.  a.  J.  morse. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there 
appeared  a  letter  signed  “Deaf  Subscrib¬ 
er,”  regarding  discrimination  against  deaf 
motorists.  I  commend  the  altitude  of  the 
Hope  Farm  man  that  we  who  are  deaf 
should  respect  the  law  and  live  up  to  it, 
but  I  cannbt  subscribe  to  his  belief  that  a 
deaf  driver  is  in  great  danger  himself, 
or  a  menace  to  others.  It  may  interest 
and  surprise  many  to  know  that  there  is 
in  this  country  a  fairly  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  in  existence  over  a 
hundred  years — the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf.  It  is,  as  its  subtitle  states, 
an  organization  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  deaf.  This  organization  would  never 
encourage  disrespect  for  law,  but  it  would 
bend  its  energies  toward  having  suitable 
laws  made,  and  works  unceasingly  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of  the  deaf 
and  their  abilities.  In  several  States  it 
has  fought  the  matter  of  depriving  deaf 
drivers  of  their  license  or  denying  such 
persons  the  right  to  operate  a  motor  ve» 


Boarding  Hired  Men 

My  experience  of  boarding  the  hired 
men  may  give  NY.,  Massachusetts,  some 
idea  of  how  to  fix  his  problem.  I  have 
from  five  to  10  men,  and  up  to  17  some¬ 
times.  First  of  all,  my  husband  is  man¬ 
ager,  and  I  board  all  the  hired  men  who 
work  by  the  month  and  by  the  day.  I 
supply  all  the  beds,  towels,  soap  and 
matches,  etc.,  and  their  three  meals  for 
25  cents  per  meal  each  man,  not  includ¬ 
ing  my  husband.  Our  employer  furnishes 
all  the  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit  and 
milk,  and  all  the  fuel  and  lights’.  I  know’ 
there  is  not  much  in  the  boarding  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  buy  all  my  beef  and  pork  on 
the  farm  at  the  wholesale  price,  which 
gives  me  the  margin  the  butchers  get. 
The  same  way  with  the  groceries. 

I  can  most  of  the  meat  I  use  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  therefore  that  gives  me  a  fair  ra¬ 
tion  for  hot  weather  food.  I  figure  the 
extra  work  of  canning  the  meat  in  Win¬ 
ter  gives  me  the  Summer  time  for  my¬ 
self;  I  do  not  have  to  be  cooking  over  a 
hot  stove.  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way,  and  we  have  a  comfortable  home.  I 
have  never  had  one  complaint  from  any 
man,  foreign  or  American ;  have  always 
good  board ;  in  fact,  a  good  home  for  any 
man. 

I  have  not  figured  anything  for  my 
labor,  as  I  keep  my  own  family  of  four 
adults  on  what  I  get  for  the  men.  I  do 
not  think  an  ordinary  farmer  could  afford 
to  pay  more  on  the  prices  the  farmers  get 
for  their  produce  today. 

mbs.  J.  hughes. 


Mr.  Bacon  :  “Did  you  hear  those 
measly  roosters  crowing  this  morning 
early?”  Mrs.  Bacon;  “Yes,  dear.”  Mr. 
Bacon ;  “I  wonder  what  on  earth  they 
want  to  do  that  for?”  Mrs.  Bacon; 
“Why,  don’t  you  remember,  dear,  you 
got  up  one  morning  early,  and  you 
crowed  about  it  for  a  week?  —The 
Watchword. 


A  75-year-old  Stove 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  anything 
of  a  stove  called  “The  Hathway  Pat¬ 
ent.”  I  am  using  one  that  my  parents 
bought  at  auction  75  years  ago.  It  is 
still  in  good  condition.  Many  have  asked 
about  its  age,  but  do  not  know — how 
often  wished  I  did.  Can  anyone  tell 

me?  I  am  85  years  old.  I  think  the 

government  keeps  a  record  of  patents 
granted.  M.  s. 

A  stove  that  is  still  giving  good  ser¬ 

vice  after  more  than  75  years  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note;  there  must  have  been 
something  in  the  iron  of  two  generations 
ago  that  the  metal  of  today  sadly  lacks. 
My  memory  goes  back  only  to  the  old 
•Stewart  of  my  boyhood  days,  then  a 
stove  whose  virtues  were  never  dupli¬ 
cated,  in  the  estimation  of  the  family,  by 
more  modern  ones.  A  prominent  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer  in  stove  repairs  for 
many  makes  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  says,  in 
answtr  to  my  inquiries,  “We  have  heard 
of  Ilithway’s  Patent  stove  before,  but 
many  years  ago,  having  been  in  the  stove 
repair  business  for  more  than  3S  years. 
We  presume  that  this  is  a  wood-burning 
heating  stove,  such  stoves  made  30  or  40 
years  ago.  usually  had  linings  that  could 
be  replaced  when  burnt  out.  This  oue 
may  have  had  no  such  lining  and  such 
stoves,  when  burnt  out,  were  usually  de¬ 
stroy  ed,  especially  those  made  so  many 
years  ago.  We,  ourselves,  have  in  stock 
two  stoves,  one  72  and  the  other  84  years 
old;  on?  dated  1840,  the  other  1852.  We 
put  them  into  the  windows  once  in  a 
while  for  exhibition.” 

This  stove,  still  in  good  condition  after 
more  than  75  years,  whether  a  heater  or 
cock  stove,  is  entitled  to  as  warm  a  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  family  as  it  has 
made  for  them  in  their  home.  It  has 
probably  toasted  the  feet  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  who  now  back  up  to  a  gilded  steam 
ladiator  and  vainly  wish  that  they  could 
sit  back  in  a  Boston  rocker,  with  their 
feet  up  on  the  hearth"  of  the  old  sitting- 
room  or  kitchen  stove,  and  know  real 
comfort  once  more.  M.  b.  d. 

R.  N.-Y.  Enters  the 
Dictionary 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  term  “Spring  peeper” 
finding  its  way  into  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary.  In  the  preparation  of  80  chapters 
for  two  volumes  I  am  writing  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  County  Historical  Society,  to  be 
published  in  the  course  of  a  year,  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  Spring  peepers. 
I  wished  to  know  the  habitat  of  the,  peep¬ 
ers  and  naturally  turned  to  the  Century 
Dictionary.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
word  or  term  was  not  found.  This  led 
me  to  write  the  Century  Company,  sug¬ 
gesting  its  insertion.  The  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  writes: 

“We  have  your  letter  of  September  1, 
with  the  clipping  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  concerning  the  Spring  peeper, 
and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  it.  We 
are  making  record  to  have  the  term  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  next  revision  of  our  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  ALFRED  M.  HESTON. 


Boarding  Out  Young  Child 

My  wife  died  early  in  the  year  and  I 
have  a  boy  two-  years  old.  My  wife’s 
brother,  who  resides  in  Canada,  wrote 
that  he  would  take  the  boy  if  I  so  desired. 
I  told  him  he  could  have  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  let  me  have  the  child  back 
when  I  wanted  him,  without  chaining  me 
one  cent  for  his  maintenance,  as  I  can¬ 
not  afford  it.  He  answered  my  letter 
but  never  mentioned  the  conditions  I 
stated  about  getting  the  child  back  when 
I  wanted  him.  Every  letter  he  writes  he 
sidesteps  anything  that  would  give  me  a 
hold  on  him  as  regards  me  getting  the 
child  back.  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not 
let  me  have,  him  when  I  want  him. 
Could  I  have  papers  drawn  up  so  that 
my  mind  will  be  at  rest?  Does  it  make 
any  difference  with  my  boy  being  in 
Canada?  Anyhow,  he  is  an  American 
citizen.  ■  H.  s. 

We  believe  you  should  have  some  ar¬ 
rangement  with  your  brother  abqut  the 
board  of  the  child,  and  that  that  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  in  writing.  Of  course  a 
child  two  years  old  will  be  unable  to  earn 
its  board.  If  there  was  no  legal  adoption 
by  your  brother  the  child  would  still  be¬ 
long  to  you,  but  it  will  be  better  to  have 
an  understanding  that  when  you  are  so 
situated  as  to  make  a  home  for  the  child 
the  child  should  come  back  to  you.  It  is 
rather  a  serious  matter  to  he  shifting 
a  child  from  one  home  to  another.  A  child 
of  that  age  would  soon  form  attachment 
to  its  new  home,  even  though  that  home 
was  with  its  uncle,  and  it  very  often  se¬ 
riously  affects  the  future  of  the  child  to 
have  its  affebtions  suddenly  broken  off. 
If  you  are  not  so  situated  that  you  can 
give  your  child  an  equal  chance  with 
other  children  of  similar  circumstances, 
and  your  brother  can  give  that  child  such 
a  chance,  we  believe  that  you  should  not 
let  your  own  affections  control  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  the  detriment  of  the  child. 

N.  T. 


“Pa,”  called  Clarence,  “what’s  a  nasty- 
tempered  animal  in  three  letters?”  “Man,” 
snapped  ma. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Getting  Distant  Stations 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
station  could  not  be  made  out.  I  could 
understand  America  and  Italia  in  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  so  I  concluded  they  were  coming 
from  Italy. 

November  29.  —  Weather  conditions 
good ;  American  stations  coming  in  fine 
early  in  the  evening.  Atlanta,  Ft.  Worth, 
Pittsburgh,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles  and 
Las  Vegas  were  heard.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  strong  signals  where  no  programs 
were  heard.  There  was  one  station  where 
a  foreign  language  was  spoken.  I  could 
not  catch  the  call  letters  or  names  of  sta¬ 
tion.  A  play  was  being  presented  at  a 
distant  station  where  English  was 
spoken.  No  announcement  was  made.  It 
takes  some  careful  operating  and  close 
listening  to  get  results  from  these  trans- 
Atlantic  tests.  More  interest  should  be 
taken  in  these  tests  by  the  broadcasting 
stations.  Every  station  on  this  continent 
should  close  down  during  the  silent  hour. 
An  hour  is  not  long,  and  if  a  listener 
spends  15  or  20  minutes  trying  to  bring 
up  a  station  only  to  find  it  a  distant 
American  station,  that  much  of  his  time 
is  lost. 

Short  numbers  should  be  selected  for 
these  tests,  as  this  would  give  frequent 
opportunity  for  announcement  of  station 
and  call  letters.  The  name  of  the  station 
and  call  letters  should  be  given  and  re¬ 
peated  before  and  following  each  num¬ 
ber.  In  such  a  test  the  name  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  station '  is  really  of  more  value 
than  the  program.  H.  r. 

Iowa. 

New  Peaches  for  the 
Cold  Belt 

I  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  reports  and  your  comment  on  the  J. 
II.  Hale  peach.  I  had  always  'believed 
that  Mr.  Hale  told  the  exact  truth  ,  about 
the  peach  as  it  grew  under  his  conditions. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  variety  will  yet 
make  good.  I  have  tried  the  J.  II.  Hale 
peach  here,  but  our  Winters  are  so  cold 
that  it  cannot  live.  There  is  no  known 
edible  peach  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
survive  an  Iowa  test  Winter.  I  have  had 
the  hardiest  seedlings  growing  here  for 
30  years,  and  have  secured  just  one  crop. 
Not  much  of  a  peach  country?  No,  but 
can  we  make  it  so?  I  have  been  trying 
to  break  the  blood  of  the  peach  by  hybrid¬ 
ization,  have  been  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  20  years,  and  have  not  yet  had 
one  fruit  as  a  result  of  the  work.  Don't 
you  think  it  about  time  to  quit,  and  stop 
thinking  about  peaches?  Not  me;  I 
am  just  becoming  interested.  Nature 
showed  the  first  indication  of  a  break 
last  year.  I  must  continue  with  all  the 
work  possible  in  order  to  give  Nature  an 
opportunity  to  bring  out  some  of  her  hid¬ 
den  gifts. 

There  are  some  very  cold-resistant  wild 
Chinese  peach  trees,  but  their  fruit  buds 
over-develop  in  the  Fall,  and  they  kill 
with  the  first  cold  weather.  I  have  been 
unable  to  use  these  varieties  in  breeding 
work.  I  have  found  no  true  peach  that 
promises  to  add  anything  to  the  cold  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  peach  varieties  which  we 
already  have,  so  my  only  hope  for  very 
cold-resistant  peaches  is  hybrids  with 
other  stone  fruits  which  have  cold  resis¬ 
tance,  and  may  possibly  ifnpart  some  of 
their  cold  resistance  to  the  hybrids.  There 
are  many  things  that  can  go  wrong  in 
this  work ;  sterile  and  deformed  blos- 
some  must  be  expected,  at  least  in  many 
of  the  hybrids.  I  must  not  build  my- air 
castles  too  high  or  too  wide.  The  path  is 
strewn  with  wreckage  of  air  castles  from 
peach  breeders  who  have  gone  before. 
This  problem  is  one  of  the  very  hardest 
in  plant  breeding,  yet  I  believe  it  worth 
much  hard  work.  In  case  of  success  it 
would  open  up  an  immense  field  for  new 
work.  Fruits  resembling  a  peach  or  nec¬ 
tarine  might  then  be  grown  200  or  300 
miles  north  of  the  present  peach  belt. 
They  might  also  be  more  certain  crop¬ 
pers  in  the  present  peach  sections. 

Grundy  Op.,  Ia.  harrow  kockhilt.. 


Culture  of  Guernsey  Lily 

Will  you  name  specimen  of  plant  sent, 
and  give  culture?  F.  c.  w. 

The  plant  sent  for  name  wTas  the 
Guernsey  lily,  Nerine  Sarniensis,  which 
produces  its  handsome  truss  of  deep  rose 
or  soft  pink  flowers  after  its  foliage  has 
died  down.  The  Nerines  are  usually 
treated  as  greenhouse  plants  ;  when  well 
established  in  pots  they  bloom  year  after 
year.  The  secret  of  success  with  Nerines 
is  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  growth  of 
the  bulbs.  ’The  Winter  is  their  growing 
season,  but  during  this  period  they  form 
foliage  only,  the  flowers  appearing  from 
September  to  November.  Like  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Crocuses,  the  foliage  dies  down 
after  which  the  flowers  appear.  During 
the  Winter  growing  season  the  plants  en¬ 
joy  plenty  of  water,  with  occasional  ap¬ 
plications  of  manure.  When  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  diminsh  the  -water 
supply  gradually,  and  then  lay  the  pots 
on  one  side  in  full  sun,  so  tbe  bulbs  will 
ripen,  after  which  the  bloom  will  form. 
They  do  best  when  left  undisturbed  for 
some  years,  and  do  not  require  much 
root  room,  doing  best  when  potbound. 
Each  year  as  the  bloom  stalk  appears, 
pick  off  about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil, 
and  give  a  slight  top  dressing,  supplying 
plenty  of  water. 
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All  Rubber  Overshoe 

A  heavy-duty,  all-rubber,  wool-lined  over¬ 
shoe  that’s  warm  and  comfortable  always. 
Easy  and  light  on  the  feet  and  ruggedly 
built  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  Gusset 
reinforced  against  chafing  of  buckles.  Wide 
extension  sole  and  “Stubgard”  toe  and  heel 
prevent  snagged  or  scuffed  uppers. 

The  best  is  never  the  cheapest  at  the  time 
you  buy  but  always  cost  less  in  the  long 
run  because  of  longer  wear.  Highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  material,  workmanship,  and  design 
make  “Nebraska”  the  best  all  rubber  over¬ 
shoe  possible  to  produce.  Don’t  accept  a 
substitute.  Insist — if  you  want  longer  wear 
and  real  comfort  —  on  seeing  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the  Big  “C”  on  the  White 
Tire  Sole.  _ 


Big  ‘C*  Line  foot¬ 
wear  sells  for  the 
lowest  price  possi¬ 
ble,  considering  the 
quality  maintained ! 
Something  “just  as 
good ”  if  it  is  as  good, 
can’t  be  sold  for  any 
less! 


Converse  produced  the  first 
White  Lire  Sole — at  first  it  was 
laughed  at  —  now  it  is  imitated! 


Ruff  Shod 


For  service— day  in  and  day  out— there 
is  no  better  boot  made  than  “Ruff  Shod”. 
Comfortable  because  it  fits  —  Satisfactory 
because  it  wears.  Wears  and  fits  better 
because  made  on  Converse  “foot-shape” 
last.  No  break  at  instep— no  shucking  up 
and  down  at  the  heel.  The  famous  Con¬ 
verse  extension  White  Tire  Sole  prevents 
snagging  or  scuffing  uppers 
and  does  not  collect  mud. 

You’ll  never  know  how  much 
hard  service  and  real  comfort 
can  be  had  from  a  boot  until 
you’ve  worn  “Ruff  Shod”. 


Ask.  your 
dealer 


to  show  you  the  Big  ‘C’  Line. 
Find  out  about  the  “Watershed” 
cloth  top  overshoe,  the“Warmfut” 
gaiter  and  “Caboose”  work  rub¬ 
ber.  Warm,  comfortable  over¬ 
shoes  for  the  women  folks,  too; 
and  husky  rubbers,  overshoes 
and  boots  for  the  youngsters.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t  the  complete 
line,  he  can  quickly  get  what  you 
want  from  our  nearest  office. 
Send  for  circular  and  give  your 
dealer's  name. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


Factory—  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


23A  SAVAGE  SPORTER 


Send  only  $1.  We’ll  ship  promptly  this  fa¬ 
mous  6  shot  .22  caliber  repealing  bolt  action  rifle.  A  guaranteed  new  first.  Pay 
express  agent,  after  examination,  balance  of  price  pi ua  express  and  MODEL  ■■  QQ 

C.O.D.  charges.  Shipped  prepaid  bv  sending  cash  in  full  with  order.  23A  ^ 

FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Models  23 B,  .25-20  caliber  or  28C  .82-20  caliber— $20.60  ONLY  |  f 

LANGE  AND  CO,,  Quality  Gun  Specialists,  43  F  LEROY  AVENUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  catalogue  of  splendid  bargains 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 

lar  free.  PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cub,  Con: 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 

THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

mimimmmimmmiimmmimmimm 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Christmas  came  with#a  roar — right  out 
of  the  north.  We  expected  a  soft  Christ¬ 
mas;  for  a  few  days  before  it  came  the 
ground  was  soft,  the  rye  green,  with  just 
about  the  conditions  I  have  known  in 
Mississippi.  Santa  Claus  needed  some 
sort  of  heater  in  his  sleigh  to  keep  his 
feet  warn.  Before  these  new-fangled 
heating  devices  came  in  we  used  to  put  a 
lighted  lantern  down  under  the  lap-robe 
and  keep  our  feet  warm.  This  blast  came 
out  of  the  west.  The  papers  tell  us  the 
mercury  ran  21  degrees  below  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  i  Happily  that  is  a  long  way  from 
New  Jersey.  Well,  let  it  come.  We  are 
well  prepared  for  it.  There  is  a  big 
roaring  tire  in  the  fireplace,  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  warm  beds  and,  so  far  as  I 
know;'  everything  from  the  October- 
batched  chickens  up  to  big  Tom,  the  gray 
horse,'  is  reasonably  comfortable.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  our  Christmas  presents  this  year 
were  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 
have  known  people  to  send  well-worked 
formal  mottoes  such  as  “God  Bless  Our 
Home”  to  some  of  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  who  were  having  something  of  a 
struggle  to  keep  up  the  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivities.  Of  course  these  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall  as-  a  constant  “warning,” 
but  I  think  they  get  a  little  stale  with 
age.  Our  folks  will  take  a  fat  hen,  roast 
it  properly  and  pack  it  in  a  box  with  a 
loaf  of  homemade  bread,  canned  goods, 
apples  and  a  little  more  of  “garden 
truck”  and  send  it  by  parcel,  post.  That 
seems  to  me  a  far  more  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas  remembrance  than  any  collection  of 
fancy  goods  that  the  usual  farm  family 
can  afford.  I  sometimes  think  that  more 
money  is  spent  foolishly  at  Christmas 
in  giving  useless  or  inappropriate  gifts- 
just  because  it  has  become  a  social  habit 
to  1  do  so — than  in  any  other  ordinary 
way.  During  the  war  we  were  begged 
to  “give  till  it  hurts,”  and  from  what  I 
see  of  some  people,  now  I  know  they  took 
(he  advice  literally  and  got  into  the  habit 
of  giving  away  what  honestly  belonged 
lo  their  creditors  and  families. 

*  ❖  ❖  *  * 

We  have  what  you  may  call  “a  full 
house”  at  this  celebration.  There  were 
IS  people  at  the  Hope  Farm  on  Christ¬ 
mas  to  help  clean  up  the  fat  geese.  There 
was  hardly  enough  left  to  make  a  soup — 
of  course'  I  am  referring  to  the  geese. 
Our  folks  run  all  the  way  from  little 
Camille  of  five,  to  TJnele  George  at  82, 
and  I  think  as  I  sit  before  this  big  fire 
bow  curiously  this  great  family  have  been 
thrown  together  since  Mother  and  I, 
years  ago,  started  back-to-the-landing  on 
a  little  Jersey  farm.  I  told  her'  the  other 
day  that  perhaps  we  would  have  done 
better  if,  instead  of  moving  East,  we  had 
gone  to  the  Far  West  as  pioneers.  She 
sighed  a  little  and  said  that  starting  on 
a  run-down  New  Jersey  farm  without 
equipment  or  Capital,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  farm  life,  was  pioneering 
enough  for  her.  I  remember  that  we 
passed  the  first  Christmas  on  that  farm 
alone,  eating  a  rather  tough  old  rooster, 
and  wondering  how  we'  were  to  pay  our 
taxes!  Here  we  are  with  this  houseful. 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  curiously 
mixed-up  company  the  average  group  of 
Americans  will  prove  to  be  if  you  trace 
up  their  pedigree?  What  is  the  American 
race  anyway?  In  our  family  of  18  to¬ 
day  you  may  trace  the  blood  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land  and  India.  The  blood  is  all  mixed 
in,  and  it  shows  in  character  and  habit. 
And  if  we  consider ‘nativity  or  birth  we 
see  how  in  this  country,  people  are.  being 
drawn  or  thrown  together.  For  in  our 
family  group  are  people  from  Norway, 
Sweden.  India,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi, 
Alabama.  Ten  of  us  are  voters  and  we 
all  look  upon  New  Jersey  as  our  home. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  other  coun¬ 
try  where  such  curiously  mixed  families 
are  in  any  way  common — yet  I  am  sure 
(bat  many  of  our  people  who  read  this 
will  know  of  several  family  groups  much 
like  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  yet  as 
the  typical  American.  A  man  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  Portland,  Me.,  with 
a  close  inbred  pedigree  from  the  first 
settler  who  built  a  log  cabin  in  Maine, 
may  think  he  is  “it,”  So  will  the  man 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  who  traces  back 
to  the  first  man  who  packed  across  the 
plains  and  started  his  cabin.  * 

“Where  rolls  the  Oregon 
And  hears  no  sound. 

Save  its  own  dashings.” 

Yet  neither  of  these  men  could  ba 
called  the  true  American.  He  hasn’t  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  yet. 

Some  of  our  writers  have  been  trying 
to  prove  that  cross-bred  animals — that  is, 
the  offspring  of  two  quite  distinct  types— 
will  be  found  most  energetic  and  useful. 
That  seems  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
way  mixed  blood  in  America  is  working 
out. 

$  *  «  *  4 

The  children  have  been  playing  outside. 
Now  they  come  trooping  in  rosy  with 
the  cold  to  stand  up  before  the  fire.  It 
is  time  to  put  on  another  big  log.  A 
good  friend  has  sent  me  some  fine  Golden 
Delicious  apples.  My  big  chair  is  large 
enough  for  the  four  little  folks  to  sit  on 


the  arms,  and  we  will  core  and  eat  that 
Delicious  so  that  we  can  taste  every  bit 
of  it.  Then  comes  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  is  really  better  than  a  Hope 
Farm  Baldwin.  The  little  folks  want  to 
be  very  polite  -to  this  beautiful  visitor, 
yet  Baldwin  is  a  tried  and  true  friend — 
and  he  is  good  to  eat  before  an  open  fire. 
But  someone  has  opened  the  oven  door 
in  the  kitchen,  and  there  is  wafted  a  fra¬ 
grance  which  draws  my  little  herd  like 
a  flock  of  snowbirds  when  someone 
throws  a  pan  of  crumbs  out  on  the  snow. 
Four  of  our  older  children  are  home 
from  college.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  these  great,  strapping  creatures  are 
the  little  things  I  used  to  carry  on  my 
back !  And  mentally  too — I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  moments  when  these 
bright  young  folks  think  fhat  while  the 
old  gentleman  is  fairly  well  trained  in 
some  things  he  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
and  not  quite  up-to-date  on  modern  ideas. 
I  feel  sure  about  that,  because  it  is  much 
the  way  I  used  to  feel  when  old  folks 
began  to  ask  about  college  life.  Well, 
when  I  was  their  age,  the  year  1925  was 
far  off  in  the  frontier  of  time.  Now  it  is 
the  present,  and  these  young  folks  are 
looking  away  to  the  frontier.  May  they 
find  it  as  hopeful  as  I  do  to-day.  I  often 
wonder  why  the  first  Christmas  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  h&s  not  been  celebrated 
in  song  and  story  as  Thanksgiving  has 
been.  The  Pilgrims  invented  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  New  England  people  still  en¬ 
joy  the  copyright.  They  are  not  very 
proud  of  their  Christmas  performance. 
The  .original  Pilgrims  did  not  believe  in 
celebrating  Christmas.  During  their  first 
year  certain  new  comers  arrived  from 
England.  .  When  Christmas  came  the 
original  setflers  started  for  work  in  the 
woods,  but  the  new  settlers  refused  to  go 
because  it  was  “against  their  conscience” 
to  labor  on  Christmas  Day.  Well,  the 
workers  believed  it  was  like  playing  with 
dynamite  to  meddle  with  a  man’s  con¬ 
science,  so  they  went  to  work.  When 
they  came  back  to  dinner  they  found 
these  conscience-stricken  gentlemen  play¬ 
ing  ball  in  the  street !  Many  of  their 
descendantts  today  find  their  conscience 
darting  about  like  a  curve  pitch  when  it 
comes  to  ball  playing.  Old  Governor 
Bradford  seems  to  have  acted  as  umpire 
in  this  original  ball  game.  He  threw 
the  ball  into  the  ocean  and  sawed  up 
the  bats  for  firewood.  The  ball  players 
went  to  work.  No  one  knows  the  score 
of  that  game!  The  Pilgrim  Christmas 
.  never  made  a  base  hit  with  any  coming 
generation.  There  has  been  a  steady 
going  away  from  it.  Looking  back  at  it, 
to-day,  I  think  those  old-timers  made  a 
mistake.  -  The  normal  human  being  must 
have  some  time  for  play.  It  is  true  that 
“all  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a 
mere  toy,”  the  same  as  “all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  As  for  me, 
]  do  not  want  any  “mere  toys”  or  “dull 
boys” — I  want  a  mixture  of  the  two — 
for  toys  may  mean  the  spirit  of  the  man 
which  is  like  the  temper  of  the  steel. 


I  have  an  idea  that  this  coming  year 
is  going  to  be  an  improvement  for  most 
of  us.  We  are  getting  down  closer  to 
bed  rock  in  our  farming.  There  will  be 
no  great,  bonanza  year,  but  most  of  us 
will  have  a  chance.  For  myself,  I  shall 
out  out  the  operations  which  time  has 
shown  unprofitable.  Last  year  we  let 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  similar  truck 
go,  and  made  money  by  doing  it.  If  we 
could  learn  to  grow  celery  expertly  I 
would  work  into  that  crop.  We  have,  as 
I  believe,  one  of  the  best  utility  flocks  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  country.  I 
plan  to  increase  our  hatching  and  sell  j 
pullets  and  cockerels  in  the  Fall — with-  j 
out  attempting  Winter  egg  production  as  j 
a  business.  We  expect  to  seed  consid-  j 
erable  ground*  in  oats,  barley  or  buck-  i 
wheat  with  clover,  and  have  our  young  j 
birds  ready  to  turn  them  in  to  harvest  1 


Take  a  Kodak  with  you 

When  nature  beckons,  Kodak 
calls  and  you  put  the  scene  in 
a  picture.  It’s  all  easy  the  Ko¬ 
dak  way  and  pleasure  a-plenty 
as  well. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.gO  up 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $3#0t,  $5## 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have  your 
Snow  Slioes  delivered  at  your 
door  postage  prepaid.  Every  pair 
;i§ guaranteed  not  to  sag  when  wet. 
You  can  have  your  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
Snow  Shoe  Expert  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — and  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
by  ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $6.60  to  $7.60;  Wom¬ 
en’s  sizes  $5.90  to  $6.50;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes  $4.50  to  $6.10.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe 
Made  by 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 

bept.  R  Burlington,  Vermont 


PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR-TVou;  is  the  time 

AND  DRIVE  IT  TOMORROW 

1  l  /  /  /  it's  a  cinch ! 

/  ,  IT  COSTS 

ONLY$ftO0 


Use 

GOLDEN 

GLOSS\ 

RUBBER 

ENAMEL 


ANYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL,  it  takes  only  two  or  three  hours  to  apply  and  it  dries 
overnight.  You  can  paint  the  car  today  and  drive  it  tomorrow. 
GOLDEN  GLOSS  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  follow  the  directions  and  you  are 
sure  of  high-class  finish  that  lasts  longer  than  the  ordinary  10-coat  paint  job. 

GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO  ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks. 
It  stands  all  climatic  conditions  and  one  coat  is  all  that’s  needed.  One 


JOHN  HILL,  200  *70 tlx  Street,  BROOKLYN 


quart  is  all  that’s  needed  to  completely  paint  small  cars  such  as  Fords, 
Chevrolets,  etc.  For  large  cars  two  quarts.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes  in 
all  colors,  except  white,  and  costs  only  $3.00  a  quart.  GOLDEN  GLOSS 
is  also  an  ideal  paint  for  Trucks,  Tractors  and  other  Farm  Implements. 
Also  for  furnaces,  it  stands  intense  heat.  Send  check  or  money  order 
today,  or  will  send  parcel  post  collect  if  preferred.  Also  send  $1.65  fora 
pint  of  high-grade  Top  Dressing.  IT  DOES  NOT  CRACK. 

3NT.  Y. 
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the  grain.  Apples,  peaches  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  fruit  will  be  our  chief 
crops,  grown  with  as  little  labor  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  orchards  will  be  worked  into 
sod — of  grass  and  clover — cut  and  left 
on  the  ground  as  mulch  and  fertilized 
with  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  As  little  stock  as  possible  and 
as  few  chores  as  need  it.  As  high  quality 
as  possible  for  what  we  do  produce,  and 
sales  as  nearly  direct  to  the  consumer  as 
we  can  bring  about.  This  means  cutting 
down  the  labor  cost,  concentrating  on 
three  or  four  crops  best  suited  to  the 
farm  and  market,  and  raising  all  we  con¬ 
veniently  can  of  house  and  barn  supplies. 
If  I  find  there  are  crops  which  other 
sections  can  produce  better  and  cheaper 
than  I  can,  I  recognize  their  right  to  a 
monopoly,  and  I  will  find  the  correspond¬ 
ing  things  which  will  grow  on  this  100 
acres  of  Jersey  hillside.  I  believe  we 
can  equal  the  world  in  growing  Marshall 
strawberry  plants,  McIntosh  apples,  lied 
hens  and  one  or  two  other  things.  That 
being  so,  I  think  it  folly  to  try  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  sections  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  certain  crops  cheaper  or  better  than 
we  can.  We  are  feeding  our  horses  this 
Winter  on  dry  cornstalks  and  bran. 
There  is  little  work  for  the  team.  It  is 
getting  to  be  quite  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  most  of  us  will  not  be  able 
to  run  our  farms  reasonably  without  any 
horse  power  at  all.  Every,  new  year’s 
experience  seems  to  convince  more  and 
more  of  our  farmers  that  some  such  plan 
is  possible.  The  labor  problem  is  driving 
all  of  us  into  new  pioneer  work,  not  in 
hunting  and  subduing  new  land,  but  in 
hunting  new  methods  and  subduing  old 
habits  and  prejudices.  It  is  often  harder 
to  dig  out  a  prejudice  than  it  is  to  blast 
out  a  stump.  Very  likely  some  of  this 
demand  for  new  legislation  would  die  out 
if  Ave  could  all  get  a  fairer  and  saner 
view  of  life.  And  so — here’s  hoping  that 
Santa  Claus  will  put  in  your  stocking  a 
good-sized  foot  to  “step  on  the  gas”  when 
necessary,  and-  also  do  some  heavy  step¬ 
ping  on  fake  schemes  and  fake  thoughts. 

H.  W.  C. 


Propagating  Rubber  Plant 

IIow  can  I  root  slips  of  a  tall  old  rub¬ 
ber  plant?  J.  W. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A  simple  method  of  propagating  this 
plant  is  by  mossing.  A  branch  ih  selected 
with  ripe  wood,  or  in  the  case  of  a  lanky 
old  plant  with  a  long  bare  stem  the  top 
may  be  rooted  and  cut  off,  in  either  case 
making  use  of  a  cluster  of  leaves  that 
will  make  a  well-shaped  young  plant. 
Last  year  E.  I.  Farrington  described  the 
process  as  follows:  Make  a  slanting  cut 
upward  half  way  through  the  stem  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Slip  in  a  match  or  other 
small  stick  to  hold  the  wound  open.  Then 
wrap  moss  around  it.  You  can  get  a 
little  sphagnum  moss  from  any  florist  or 
seedsman.  It  should  make  a  knob  about 
as  big  as  one’s  fist.  Tie  it  in  place  with 
string  and  keep  it  moist,  but  not  drip¬ 
ping  Avet.  In  a  few  weeks  many  new 
roots  will  have  been  formed  just  above 
the  cut.  Then  the  moss  can  be  removed, 
the  stem  severed  at  a  point  below  the 
roots,  and  the  new  plant  potted  in  the 
usual  Avay.  The  operation  is  best  per¬ 
formed  in  a  room  Avhere  the  temperature 
remains  at  nearly  70  degrees,  and  where 
there  is  considerable  moisture  in  the  lir  : 
in  other  words,  the  kitchen. 


Budding  Cherries 

Wliat  is  the  reason  that  I  cannot  get 
my  cherry  buds  to  grow  fast  or  unite 
Avitli  the  tree?  I  have  used  both  the  bark 
bud  and  the  bud  with  a  little  Avood  ad¬ 
hering.  Out  of  800  budded  on  July  12 
and  August  1  there  are  only  eight  buds 
adherent.  I  was  very  careful  in  tying 
them.  Some  of  those  that  I  budded  on 
August  1  were  tied  with  rubber  bands, 
but  they  also  failed  to  set.  I  haAre  been 
very  successful  in  budding  apple,  pear, 
plum,  apricot,  and  peach.  When  does 
I’urple  Guigne  ripen?  c.  \v.  H. 

This  is  a  difficult  assignment,  for 
C’.  W.  M.  has  seemingly  tried  all  the 
things  that  we  should  like  to  suggest.  In 
the  first  place  the  date  of  budding  was 
just  about  right.  In  the  second  place 
C.  W.  M.  is  aware  of  the  importance  of 
good  snug  tying.  And  finally  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful  Avith  other  classes  of  fruits.  The 
cherry  seems  to  cause  considerable 
trouble  in  some  seasons.  A  year  ago 
nurserymen  experienced  a  poor  set  of 
buds.  In  a  normal  year  the  number  of 
buds  that  “take”  may  run  as  high  as  90 
per  cent,  but  last  season  the  set  was  as 
Ioav  as  80  per  cent  in  some  blocks.  Just 
why  this  is,  experienced  nurserymen  seem 
unable  to  tell.  All  that  we  can  suggest 
is  that  you  try  again,  paying  particular 
attention  to  securing  good  buds  and  to 
firm  tying.  It  may  also  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  if  budding  is  done  too  early 
Avhen  the  sap  is  flowing  full  that  buds 
are  sometimes  “flooded”  or  “drowned,” 
as  the  nurseryman  says.  Or  again  if  the 
strings  are  not  cut  in  time  they  are 
sometimes  forced  out.  Early  Purple 
Guigne  ripens  about  10  days  earlier  than 
Black  Tartarian.  h.  b.  tukey. 


The  latest  Parisian  motor  ears  are 
painted  in  brilliant  jazz  designs  of  pea¬ 
cocks,  floAvers,  etc.  The  idea,  presumably, 
is  that  the  stricken  pedestrian’s  last  im¬ 
pression  of  earth  should  be  a  cheerful  one. 
— London  Opinion. 


cftor  Better  ‘Results 
onXomfarm 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.  has  been  special¬ 
izing  for  more  than  60  years  in  the  production 
of  better  farm  power  equipment.  “Bigger  value 
for  the  money”  has  been  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
idea  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

As  a  result,  Fairbanks-Morse  Products  are 
being  used  today  on  more  than  a  million  farms. 
Farmers  have  learned  .by  actual  experience  that 
any  product  bearing  the  Fairbanks-Morse  name 


has  been  designed  and  built  to  do  its  work  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to  do  it  right. 

Look  over  the  products  on  this  page.  Note  the 
low  prices.  Compare  the  quality.  Why  take 
chances  when  it  costs  no  more— even  less — to 
get  the  best? 

The  local  Fairbanks-Morse  authorized  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete  information. 
Send  the  coupon  for  latest  descriptive  literature. 


"Z"  Engines 

Over  400,000  farmers  use  thi9 
engine  because  1 1  is  low  in  first 
cost,  low  in  operating  cost, 
and  isabsolutely  dependable. 
It  is  simple,  sturdy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  or  magneto  ignition; 
suction  fuel  feed;  positive 
lubrication;  renewable  die- 
cast  bearings;  parts  subject 
$o  wear  are  hardened  and 
ground;  crankshaft,  con¬ 
necting  rod  and  camshaf  t  are 
drop  forgings.  More  drop 
forgings  and  specially  heat 
treated  parts  are  used  than  in 
any  other  engine  of  this  type. 
Highestquality  obtainable— 
at  the  lowest  price  possible! 

Prices 

IV2  h.  p.  bat.  equipt.  $  48.50 
1%  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  58.50 
3  h.  p.  bat.  equipt. .  83.50 
3  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  98.50 
6  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  153.50 

Prices  quoted  tre  cash 
f,  o.  b.  factory;  add  freight 
to  your  town 


"B”  Feed  Grinders 


Grind  grain  mixtu: es  as  well 
as  any  single  grain.  When 
grinding  plates  are  worn  on 
one  side  they  can  be  turned 
and  used  again.  Non-bridg¬ 
ing  hopper,  safety  flywheel, 
cutting  knife  adjustable 
from  outside — extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  assures  long  life. 

Prices 

No.  4 . $11.00 

No.  8 . 40.00 

No.  10 . 55.00 

Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Home  Eight 
and  Power  Plants 
Both  electric  light  and  en¬ 
gine  power  from  one  plant 
at  one  cost.  Engine  power  is 
available  at  belt  pulley  while 


battery isbeingcharged.  En¬ 
gine  power  alone  or  electric 
light  alone  at  any  time. 
Doubleutility  atonelow  cost. 

Prices 


No.  iy2  Plant . $325.00 

No.  3  Plant . $525.00 


Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

All  parts  are  completely  en¬ 
closed  and  run  in  oil.  Cut 
pinion  and  worm  gear  elim¬ 
inate  many  parts.  Crank-. 
shaftisdropforged.All  work¬ 
ing  parts  machined  to  close 
limits.  Simple,  all  -  metal 
construction — bulltforalife- 
time  of  service.  Self -regulat¬ 
ing.  Quick  down  stroke,  slow 
lift — actual  pumping  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  Wheel  Is 
tilted  to  take  advantage  of 
slightest  wind.  Sizes:  8  ft. 
and  larger. 

Other  Fairbanks-Morse  Products 
are  washing  machines,  electric 
motors,  a  complete  line  of  general 
service  pumping  equipment,  pump 
jacks,  power  heads,  etc. 


Home  Water  Plants 


At  an  extremely  low  cost  you 
canhave  water  under  pressure 
— hot  or  cold — in  bathroom, 
ki  tchen,  laundry ,  barn ,  water¬ 
ing  trough — wherever  you 
want  it.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Home  Water  Plant  operates 
automatically.  There  is  an 
outfit  to  draw  water  from 
cistern,  spring,  shallow  well 
or  deep  well. 

120  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  8-gal. 
galv’d  tank,  complete.  $84.7j 

200  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cyclemotor,  35-gal. 
galv’d  tank, complete$115.00 

Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine 
or  electric  drive,  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  priced. 

Prices  quoted  are  cash 
f.  o.  b.  factory 


Fairba  nks •  Morse 
Products  — ‘  ‘ Every 
Line  a  Leader ” 


Z 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  201  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free 

900  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  descriptive  literature  and  complete  information 

concerning  the  items  I  have  checked  below. 


□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Home  Water  Plants  Name . 

□  “B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants  Address .  R.  F.  D . 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines  Town .  State . 


NOTE  TO  DEALERS 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
has  a  new  sales  plan 
that  offers  greatly  In¬ 
creased  opportunity  to 
dealers  In  open  terri¬ 
tory.  Write  for  details. 


NO  PREJUDICE  or  guess 
work  should  be  permitted 
to  influence  your  judgment  in 
the  proper  fertilizing  of  your 
orchards. 

Apple  growers  all  over  the 
country  have  learned  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

EARLY  IN  THE  SPRING 

2  to  5  pounds  per  tree 

State  Experiment  Station  Bulletins  of  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  specifically  recommend  its  use. 

Many  demonstrations  prove  that  Nitrate  of  Soda  may  be  profitably  used  also  for 
Peaches,  Pears  and  other  fruits. 

If  you  want  specific  information  or  bulletins,  write  our  nearest  office. 

In  writing  please  identify  this  advertisement  by  the  number  2018. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  - EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours” 


Any  nustier  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig — Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  6  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  $3, 000  to  $6, 000  a 
year.  Sold  on  Easy  Payments.  *  . .  «. 

5H-p  - _ Big  Cut  in  Price 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  a  Day  Easy 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  When  not  sawin  g  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero— equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 

U  CT  |?  Write  today  for  full  description 
1%  1C  Ea  and  low  prices  —  no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  -exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
1<>  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
■offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  letters 
from  people  who  propose  to  stage  a  mock 
trial  of  Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cow  after  the  plan  of  the  potato 
trial  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  trial  will  apparently 
he  held  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  We  believe  it  is  a 
first-rate  idea.  It  will  bring  out  the  facts  regarding 
the  milk  situation  as  nothing  else  ever  could.  It 
is  a  new  and  novel  way  of  interesting  dairymen  on 
their  most  important  problems.  We  hope  that  a 
trial  of  this  sort  may  be  staged  at  Cornell  during 
Farmers’  Week.  It  would  be  the  attraction  of  the 
meeting  if  properly  handled. 

* 


THERE  are  many  changes  of  population  in  this 
country  which  are  seldom  noticed.  They  are 
little  ripples  in  the  stream — unnoted  and  yet  im¬ 
portant.  Fifty  years  and  more  ago  the  movement 
was  entirely  west  from  the  rough  eastern  hills  to 
ihe  level  western  lands.  It  was  a  movement  to  the 
,'reer  life  of  the  frontier.  There  is  really  no  frontier 
left  now,  and  most  of  the  shifts  of  population  are 
no  longer  urged  on  by  the  pioneer  spirit.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  no  longer  due  to  any  pioneer  spirit, 
but  to  a  change  of  climate  or  some  back-to-tlie-land 
impulse.  There  is  quite  a  steady  movement  back  to 
the  East.  In  one  case  that  we  know  a  farmer  from 
a  Western  .State  sold  out  and  came  East.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  buy  a  cheap  farm  and  use  his  surplus  for 
working  capital.  When  he  saw  the  “cheap  farm” 
he  knew  he  could  not  make  a  living  on  it  at  raising 
ordinary  crops.  There  was  a  large,  comfortable 
house,  a  good  garden  and  orchard.  In  the  West 
this  man  did  well  fattening  hogs  or  beef  cattle.  In 
the  East  he  decided  to  fatten  Summer  boarders, 
tourists  and  invalids.  Thus  the  rough  farm  among 
the  hills  will  become  more  profitable  than  the  level 
farm  on  the  prairies.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
Western  man  can  adapt  himself  to  the  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions  so  quickly,  but  it  is  just  a  matter  of  quickly 
seeing  the  value  and  possibilities  of  things.  Some 
men  would  have  struggled  with  those  tough  old  hills 
in  a  useless  fight  to  compete  in  food  producing  with 
the  West.  Others  see  the  futility  of  that  and  realize 
how  the  car  and  other  means  of  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  have  developed  a  new  business.  But,  says  the 
old-timer,  ‘'that  ain't  farming!"  But  what  is  farm¬ 
ing  except  the  art  of  finding  the  most  profitable 
crop  to  grow  in  any  locality — and  then  hanging 
to  it? 

THE  motion  made  by  attorneys  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  for  a  rear¬ 
gument  of  the  Holmes  case  before  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals  was  denied  by  a  decision  handed  down 
last  week.  This  seems  to  make  the  court  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  case  final. 

There  are  apparently  several  claims  by  farmers 
for  returns  withheld  under  circumstances  similar 
to  the  Holmes  claim,  and  affected  by  the  decision. 
To  bring  a  separate  suit  in  each  case  would  involve 
a  great  expense  both  to  farmers  who  have  the 
claims  and  also  to  the  pool.  It  would  seem  there¬ 
fore  to  be  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  fix  an  equitable  basis  of  adjustment  for 
these  claims,  and  in  that  way  adjust  them  all  with¬ 
out  further  court  action  or  expense. 


* 

THE  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
old  its  meeting  at  Rochester  on  January  14-15- 
16.  This  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  fruit 
meeting  held  in  the  East  this  season.  There  will  be 
a  good  program  and  an  extensive  exhibition  of  fruit. 
Many  important  questions  relating  to  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  industry  will  come  up  for  discussion  and  the 
last  word  regarding  them  will  be  spoken.  There 
ought  to  be  a  full  attendance.  The  Rochester  meet¬ 


ings  have  always  been  top-notch, 
little  higher. 

❖ 


This  one  will  go  a 


We  read  frequently  that  the  education  of  the  country 
child  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  city  child.  The  reformers 
who  state  this — people  for  the  most  part  interested  in 
education  as  a  commercial  proposition — point  to  the 
one-room  school,  the  poorly-paid  teacher,  and  the  short 
school  year.  However,  they  do  not  try  to  prove  that 
the  children  who  have  remained  on  the  farms  have  ever 
fallen  down  on  the  job  of  production,  or  that  those  who 
have  left  have  been  unable  to  compete  successfully  in 
business  or  professional  work.  Some  of  our  reformers 
forget  the  advantages  of  disadvantages. 

THAT  is  taken  from  au  excellent  article  by  Glenn 
W.  Birkett  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  reformers  are  “interested  in 
education  as  a  commercial  proposition.”  They  seem 
to  regard  most  parents  and  guardians  as  useful 
chiefly  for  furnishing  the  children  and  paying  the 
expenses.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  hear  these  re¬ 
formers  admitting  that  these  parents  or  guardians 
have  any  ideas  worth  considering.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  district  school  has  made  more  of  a 
success  in  training  its  pupils  for  the  job  of  produc¬ 
ing  food  than  the  city  school  has  in  training  handlers 
and  near-parasites.  The  most  useful  country  school 
Avould  be  one  built  on  the  present  district  school 
foundation  with  better  teachers  and  better  equip¬ 
ment.  The  great  trouble  with  the  reformers  seems 
to  be  that  they  refuse  to  admit  that  the  country 
district  school  has  any  virtues  left.  Their  founda¬ 
tion  idea  is  to  scrap  it  and  carry  the  children  away 
from  home. 

* 


]Seventy-Five  Years  Old 

THAT  is  the  age  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  started 
early  in  January,  1S50,  and  has  been  printed 
continuously  ever  since.  It  was  born  10  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  Ohio  and  Michigan 
were  “out  West.”  Transportation  was  chiefly  by  the 
old  Erie  Canal.  New  York  was  one  of  the  great 
wheat-growing  States — most  of  the  rural  counties 
had  a  greater  population  than  to-day.  The  great 
country  mansions  now  lying  idle  or  in  ruins  were 
centers  of  social  and  political  power.  Such  men  as 
Horatio  Seymour  were  claiming  that  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  were  to  become  kingly  monopolists,  since  the 
supply  of  meat  would  fail  and  the  people  must  live 
on  cheese!  The  first  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
tained  416  pages.  The  volume  just  closed  carries 
1596  pages  and  711  pictures.  Surely  a  lusty  old 
gentleman,  if  we  may  fairly  compare  the  record  of 
the  years  which  the  paper  has  left  behind.  It  had 
a  somewhat  checkered  career  for  the  first  half  of  its 
life.  It  wandered  here  and  there  as  many  men  do. 
Then  it  located,  found  its  place  and  started  its  real 
life  work.  Some  men  grow  old  at  50.  At  60  they 
lose  most  of  their  power  for  usefulness  because  they 
cannot  retain  the  spirit  of  youth.  Of  The  R.  N.  Y. 
at  75  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  never  was  stronger, 
more  useful,  more  influential,  more  hopeful,  than  it 
is  today.  There  are  men  now  living  who  have  read 
every  issue  of  the  paper  since  it  was  first  printed. 
There  are  families  who  have  provided  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  readers — yes,  and  provided  that  there  will 
be  four  generations  more!  As  the  years  have  passed 
the  paper  has  worked  for  and  gained  a  character 
and  power  which  has  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  And 
at  75,  with  all  its  work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  sit  in 
an  easy  chair  claiming  the  rest  and  ease  which  belong 
to  old  grandfather.  It  will  still  be  out  with  the 
boys — doing  a  man’s  work. 

Seventy-five  years !  It  means  a  dull,  weary,  dis¬ 
appointing  time  when  these  years  have  been  vain 
and  inglorious,  without  conflict  and  honest  struggle. 
Yet  they  may  carry  the  very  bloom  of  youth  in  their 
uplifting  spirit  when  they  represent  a  clean  ideal 
and  an  honest  effort  to  render  patient  service  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Seventy-five  years!  That’s  nothing!  We 
merely  ask  you  to  go  on  with  us  25  years  more. 
Let’s  complete  the  century. 

* 

QUITE  a  lively  explosion  of  gasoline  has  occurred 
over  the  question  of  granting  a  license  for  driv¬ 
ing  automobiles  to  the  deaf.  This  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  violent  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  where 
tile  commissioners  have  taken  ground  against  such 
licenses.  It  is  a  hard  problem.  The  deaf  have  few 
enough  pleasures  as  it  is.  Their  lives  are  con¬ 
stricted  at  best,  and  there  must  be  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  companionship  when  one  may  feel 
that  with  a  twist  of  the  hand  he  may  hold  a  power¬ 
ful  engine  under  control.  Yet  this  very  engine  maw 
be  not  only  a  stimulating  companion  but  a  cruel 
monster  in  the  hands  of  a  driver  not  in  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  We  think  a  certain  amount  of 


sound  perception  is  necessary  in  order  to  qualify 
one  to  drive  a  car  in  any  crowded  place,  and  we 
feel  that  a  person  totally  deaf  should  not  attempt 
to  drive — at  least  while  alone.  We  know  that  this 
will  mean  a  hardship  to  many,  but  we  think  there 
is  a  larger  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  some  personal  desire.  We  have 
been  rather  surprised  to  find  that  thus  far  no  deaf 
person  has  taken  this  larger  view  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  subordinate  his  own  selfish  wishes  to 
the  evident  good  of  the  public.  That  is,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  spirit  which  so  often  makes  a  farce  of  law. 

* 

MR.  BARTLETT,  on  page  5,  starts  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion  in  regard  to  a  plan  for  substituting 
gasoline  power  for  horses.  That  must  be  thought 
out  to  a  finish  some  day.  At  the  present  time  our 
own  horses  are  standing  still  in  the  barn,  idle  and 
“eating  their  heads  off,”  to  no  good  purpose.  There 
will  be  a  few  days’  work  through  the  Winter,  but 
for  the  most  part  practically  all  the  road  work  in 
our  county  can  be  done  by  gasoline  power.  We  feed 
these  horses  as  cheaply  as  is  safe  on  cornstalks  and 
bran,  but  at  best  it  is  unprofitable  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  And  yet  we  have  not  yet  been  quite  able  to 
see  how  on  our  rough  hills  we  can  depend  on  gaso¬ 
line  alone.  There  are  some  level  farms,  where  with 
a  tractor  and  a  gas  cultivator,  95  per  cent  of  the 
land  work  can  be  done  fairly  well.  As  it  stands,  we 
think  there  are  many  farmers  who  will  study  to 
change  their  farming  and  their  crops  so  as  to  safely 
get  rid  of  the  horses.  Perhaps  they  can  keep  the 
orchards  in  sod — with  chemicals  used  freely,  and 
change  their  crops  on  the  level  land  so  that  horses 
will  not  be  needed.  At  any  rate,  the  gasoline  leaven 
is  working  in  many  a  farmer’s  brain,  and  there  will 
be  results  this  year. 

aG 

SOM1E  of  our  college  men  do  not  take  as  kindly 
as  they  might  to  our  remarks  about  the  “hu¬ 
man”  character  of  some  of  the  bulletins.  Sorry,  but 
we  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  it  is 
our  conviction  that  much  money  has  been  wasted 
through  a  failure  to  put  some  of  this  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  over  in  the  people’s  language.  Mr.  Max 
Steuer  recently  told  the  students  in  a  law  school 
how  to  approach  a  jury..  Here  is  part  of  it : 

“Don’t  use  big  words.  The  jury  is  made  up  of 
ordinary  persons.  Use,  them  the  same  language  that 
the  juryman  would  use  in  telling  the  story  to  his  wife 
and  children.”  ^ 

Very  sensible  advice.  In  talking  to  country  people 
either  from  the  platform  or  through  the  printed 
page  you  are  addressing  a  jury — many  of  whom 
have  a  vocabulary  of  less  than  500  words.  Inside 
that  limited  list  they  are  capable  of  making  the 
soundest  judgment  and  giving  the  most  constructive 
criticisms.  If  we  want  to  reach  them  we  must  get 
down  where  they  live.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  named 
several  men  who  ought  to  write  practical  farm 
books.  Now  we  learn  that  our  old  friend  Grant 
Ilitchings  has  in  mind  a  book  on  apple  culture.  By 
all  means  let  Ilitchings  finish  and  publish  his  book. 
He  knows  the  subject  from  below  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  he  also  understands  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language.  Another  book  that  will  soon  be 
greatly  needed  is  one  telling  how  to  make  an  acre 
or  so  produce  the  family  supply  of  eggs,  meat,  milk, 
vegetables  and  fruit.  This  will  be  the  ambition  of 
a  swarm  of  people  soon  to  pass  under  the  Hudson 
River  from  Manhattan  Island  to  new  homes  in  New 
Jersey. 


Brevities 

Cabbage  fed  to  cows  an  hour  before  milking  will 
usually  make  the  milk  taste.  Fed  immediately  after 
milking  there  is  little  or  no  taste. 

It  seems  that  rubber  trees  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
differ  nearly  as  widely  in  their  ability  to  produce  as 
cows  do  in  their  milk  yield.  We  might  say  there  is 
about  the  same  difference  in  value  between  a  good 
rubber  boot  and  a  cheap  one. 

An  electric  light  company  may  be  authorized  to  erect 
poles  and  string  wires  on  a  highway,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  cut  and  remove  branches  from  the  trees  be¬ 
longing  to  adjoining  owners  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  contract  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  franchise. 

Here  are  two  questions  from  a  Rhode  Island  friend  : 
“I  have  never  found  any  plants  growing  from  the 
rhubarb  seed  that  sometimes  falls  in  large  quantity. 
Why?  Beech  trees  are  not  uncommon  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  though  loaded  with  nuts  some  years,  yet  I  have 
never  found  a  beechnut  with  a  meat  in  it.  Another 
why  ?” 

There  have  been  many  questions  about  the  essentials 
of  successful  turkey  culture.  Here  is  a  bit  of  comment 
from  a  breeder:  “There  are  two  things,  or  rather  three 
things  that  one  must  have  to  make  a  success  of  raising 
turkeys  or  chickens,  and  that  is  a  good  watch  dog  and 
a  good  shotgun  and  a  box  of  insect  powder.  The  dog 
and  gun  are  for  thieves,  and  the  insect  powder  is  for 
lice.  T  use  both  when  I  need  them.” 
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The  Essence  of  Co-operation 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  old  Dairymen’s 
League?  Dairymen  in  this  section  think  it  was  the 
best  organization  we  ever  had.  I  do  not  see  anything 
about  Jt  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Don’t  you  think  it  could  be 
revived  if  some  of  the  dairymen  got  busy?  Ask  the 
question  in  your  paper  and  see  what  the  farmers  think. 
New  Jersey.  g.  s. 

TO  us  the  League  has  always  been  the  men  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  barns  who  make  milk 
and  pay  the  bills.  There  is  no  better  type  of  man¬ 
hood  anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  others  the  League  means  the  artificial  creature 
or  corporation  created  by  law  and  its  official  group. 
This  legal  identity  known  as  the  Dairymen’s  League 
was  a  New  Jersey  stock  company  corporation. 

The  members  never  organized  or  controlled  it. 
They  never  fixed  its  policies.  Three  times  they  or¬ 
dered  in  public  assembly  that  the  League  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  local-federated  or  co-operative  plan. 
The  purpose  of  these  orders  was  to  put  the  control 
of  the  League  in  the  hands  of  its  members,  and  this 
function  is  the  real  essence  of  co-operation.  The 
failure  of  the  members  to  insist  on  a  compliance 
with  their  order  was  their  fatal  mistake. 

Three  times  the  official  group  defied  the  direction 
of  the  members,  and  retained  control  for  themselves. 
The  war  came  on.  and  with  advancing  prices  no  one 
thought  or  cared  about  academic  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  centralized  official  policies  however,  had 
made  compacts  with  dealers  and  sacrificed  the  domi¬ 
nant  position  won  by  the  members  in  the  first  fight 
under  the  leadership  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
test  came  after  the  war  the  old  League  was  de¬ 
feated  and  scrapped. 

To  revive  and  reassemble  the  members  of  the  old 
League  and  to  rededicate  the  organization  to  the 
principles  of  real  co-operation  with  membership 
control  is  the  one  crying  need  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  revive  it  with  the  same  old  autocratic 
centralized  powers  would  be  to  invite  another 
calamity. 

The  old  League  failed  because  the  official  ser¬ 
vants  usurped  the  authority  and  power  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  or  members;  and  by  compacts  with  the  dealers 


but  the  above  figures  indicate  clearly  how  futile  is 
the  attempt  to  reduce  taxation  by  attacking  the 
trifling  State  assessment,  which  is  only  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  direct  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  State. 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent  entirely  on  the 
subject  of  personal  property.  Farmers  have  prob¬ 
ably  one-fourth  of  their  property  in  chattels.  The 
State  assessment  of  personal  property  is  only  $264,- 
678,496,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  real  estate 
assessment.  The  personal  assessment  of  New  York 
City  would  hardly  cover  the  value  of  goods  in  200 
feet  of  one  street.  The  principle  of  taxing  imple¬ 
ments  of  production  and  improvements  is  debatable 
in  any  event.  It  cannot  be  defended  in  face  of  the 
evidence  that  city  owners  hide  it  from  the  assessor, 
while  on  the  farms  it  is  necessarily  in  plain  view. 

The  wa f  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  begin  at  home.  In 
the  writer’s  judgment  there  is  an  opportunity  here 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  to  do  a  real  service.  Let  it 
make  an  accounting  of  every  dollar  it  receives  from 
all  sources,  and  its  expenditures  in  each  county. 
Then  begin  by  making  a  substantial  reduction  in 
its  own  expenses.  Follow  this  up  with  a  demand 
for  a  reduction  in  all  other  public  places,  especially 
in  local  taxes  and  a  discouragement  of  appropriations 
for  needless  purposes.  When  the  politician  is  trying 
to  popularize  himself  by  trying  to  get  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  some  local  purpose  not  needed,  organize  a 
pi  otest  against  it  in  the  name  of  economy  and  lower 
taxes.  Let  us  give  the  example  of  economy  and 
public  honesty,  and  we  wili  get  somewhere  in  tax 
reform.  Make  waste  and  extravagance  and  pre¬ 
tense  unpopular.  To  demand  retrenchments  in 
others  and  keep  up  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
ourselves  is  not  the  way  to  tax  reform.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  glad  to  work  hand  in  hand  on  the  lines  of 
this  suggestion  with  the  Farm  Bureau. 


Corn  vs.  Wheat 

Q'OME  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  worry  about 
v«J  what  will  happen  when  the  population  increases 


All  farmers  know  how  much  extra  road  work  (here  is 
or  a  farm  of  this  size  drawing  feed  and  delivering 
farm  produce.  Hard  hit?  Don’t  ask  me.  r.  c.  n. 
Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 


juvv  nas  nit  us  narti.  we  are 
living  on  a  small  farm,  and  my  husband  has  had  catar¬ 
acts  for  some  years.  Last  October  ho  went  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  had  one  cataract  removed,  and  the  doctor 
found  a  dislocated  Jens.  The  sight  is  very  poor,  but  he 
?oes  about  and  does  what  work  he  can.  The  other  eve 
is  totally  blind.  Our  only  daughter  and  child  is  16 
past,  has  tor  two  years  driven  the  ear,  and  did  most  of 
the  business,  or  taken  us  to  see  about  it,  drew  the  milk 
to  the  factory  and  went  to  school  4%  miles  from  here. 
Now  my  husband  has  to  take  a  horse  and  draw  the  milk 
and  do  the  other  driving.  It  surely  is  most  dangerous 
tor  him  to  be  out  alone  on  the  road  at  any  time.  Our 
daughter  drives  a  horse  when  she  does  not  chance  a  ride 
to  school.  A  j{ 


Sweet  Clover  for  New  England 

WE  have  tried  to  interest  New  England  farmers 
in  the  culture  of  Sweet  clover.  As  we  have 
seen  this  plant  grow  in  other  sections  we  think  it 
would  be  very  useful  in  at  least  some  parts  of  the 
New  England  States.  A  first  cousin  of  Alfalfa,  the 
Sweet  clover  seems  to  be  able  to  work  into  places 
where  its  more  aristocratic  relative  cannot  thrive. 
Yet  the  Sweet  clover  has  practically  the  same  analy¬ 
sis  as  Alfalfa,  and  the  same  power  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  We  have  often  wondered  how  Sweet 
clover  can  make  its  heavy  growth  with  its  compara¬ 
tively  small  root  system.  It  can  run  out  into  waste 
land  and  appear  as  a  “weed,”  and  this  is  surely  evi¬ 
dence  of  power  and  vitality.  If  it  could  be  made  to 
grow  in  New  England  as  it  does  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
or  Western  New  York,  it  would  in  a  few  years  great¬ 
ly  improve  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  more  than 
double  the  value  of  pastures.  Most  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  in  New  England  are  very  conservative 
about  this  plant.  It  must  be  said  that  they  have 
not  given  it  a  reasonable  chance.  They  seem  to  be 
convinced  at  the  start  that  the  Sweet  clover  is  not  as 
likely  to  succeed  as  Alfalfa  or  Red  and  Alsike  clover. 
We  have  seen,  in  other  sections,  such  wonders 
worked  out  by  Sweet  clover  that  we  think  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prove  its  worth. 


surrendered  all  the  advantages  that  had  been 
gained.  The  pool  is  losing  out  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  The  records  show  that  any  other  organization 
will  fail  with  a  centralized  official  control.  It  is 
discouraging  to  have  farmers  turn  back  hopefully 
to  the  old  League,  because  it  shows  that  many  of 
our  highly  intelligent  dairymen  do  not  realize  the 
cause  of  organized  failures.  The  sentiment  and  re¬ 
pute  of  the  old  members  is  an  asset  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  should  be  conserved  and  capitalized,  hut 
before  you  have  a  successful  organization  you  must 
dethrone  your  kings  and  put  your  controlling  power 
in  the  membership. 


The  Question  of  Taxation 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  others  take  credit  for  the 
reducing  of  the  State  general  property  tax  y2  mill. 
They  claim  that  it  has  reduced  the  farm  property  tax 
by  $8,000,000.  Is  that  true,  or  is  that  the  amount  of 
reduction  on  all  the  property  in  the  State?  Can  you 
give  the  amount  of  reduction  in  State  property  tax  on 
property  other  than  farm  property? 

I  think  it  very  important  to  the  farmers  of  this 
State  that  they  know  the  proportion  of  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  paid  by  themselves  and  by  other  property  in¬ 
terests  before  they  get  behind  a  program  for  the  aboli- 
t’-on  of  this  tax  as  proposed.  As  a  substitute  for  this 
(ax  they  propose  a  personal  property  tax,  but  they 
fail  again  to  give  any  facts  as  to  how  that  will  affect 
the  farmers.  I  do  not  have  the  facts  either,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  farmer’s  personal 
property  is  in  plain  view  for  any  assessor  to  appraise, 
while  the  city  man’s  bank  deposits,  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  are  harder  to  get  at. 

Can  you  give  your  readers  some  information  on  these 
different  angles  of  the  tax  question?  Farmers  need  a 
readjustment  of  taxes,  but  they  do  not  need  one  that 
lightens  the  tax  on  the  land  -speculator  and  puts  a 
larger  share  on  honest  industry.  geo.  h.  comings. 

New  York. 

HE  State  tax  report  unfortunately  does  not  give 
the  farm  assessment  distinct  from  other  realty 
assessments.  For  the  year  1922  however,  the  total 
real  estate  assessment  was  substantially  $16,000,- 
000,000.  Estimating  city,  village,  forest  and  mining 
land  values  as  well  as  we  could  from  available  data, 
and  subtracting  the  amount  from  the  -total  leaves 
the  asessment  of  the  farms  at  about  $1,250,000,000. 
The  half-mill  tax  reduction  for  the  whole  State  was 
about  $8,000,000,  and  on  the  farm  a-ssessment  $625,- 
000.  The  portion  of  this  .tax  saving  on  non-farm 
property  is  substantially  $7,375,000. 

The  total  property  tax  raised  by  fhe  State  for  1923 
was  $24,500,0011.  The  total  local  4axes  were  $504,- 
000,000,  all  round  numbers.  For  every  direct  dollar 
of  State  tax  therefore  the  farmer  pays  $21  local  tax 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tax 
burden  wherever  it  exists,  local,  State  and  Federal; 


so  that  there  will  not  he  wheat  enough  to  go  around, 
t  hat  time  may  come  in  the  future.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  some  of  us  who  are  now  living  may  see 
■the  time  when  wheat  production  cannot  keep  up 
with  demand.  We  do  not  worry  about  it.  Nine- 
•tenths  of  our  people  would  be  better  off  if  they 
would  eat  more  cornmeal.  A  bowl  of  good  old- 
fashioned  mush  and  milk  every  day  or  so  would 
give  all  of  us  flesh  and  fight.  This  was  the  food 
that  made  the  New  England  people  strong  and  vital. 
And  then  there  are  great  resources  in  wheat  meal  as 
a  substitute  for  wheat  flour.  We  are  now  wasting 
much  of  the  best  part  of  the  grain.  Demanding 
white  flour  is  drawing  the  color  line  in  -the  worst 
way.  As  time  goes  on  more  and  more  of  the  entire 
giain  of  wheat  will  be  used  in  bread-making,  so 
that  a  bushel  of  the  grain  will  go  50  per  cent  further 
than  now. ,  This  is  one  of  the  economies  which  the 
people  will  be  forced  to  take  up,  and  it  will  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage. 


More  About  the  Auto  License 

ERE  is  another  case  where  the  new  auto  tax 
law  in  New  York  State  operates  as  an  injury 
to  some  localities.  In  such  cases,  where  there  can 
be  but  a  few  passengers  to  go  along  with  the  mails, 
no  driver  can  afford  to  pay  the  heavy  traffic  tax. 

In  your  issue  of  December  6  appears  a  complaint  in 
regard  to  the  motor  laws,  and  with  good  reason,  so  I 
give  another  case.  The  nearest  railroad  station  to 
the  village  of  Barnes  Corners  is  12  miles  away.  We 
have  a  star  route  mail  route  from  Barnes  Corners  to 
Watertown,  down  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night, 
delivering  mail  most  of  the  way,  and  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  the  city.  Now  the  mail  driver 
cannot  carry  passengers,  a  heavy  loss  to  him  and  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  seems  very  un- 
just.  C  F*  c 

Barnes  Corners,  N.  Y. 

We  are.  seven  miles  from  Castile,  the  railroad  sta- 
tion..  This  is  a  star  route  over  which  the  mail  is 
carried  twice  a  day,  and  the  number  of  passengers  will 
not  warrant  the  pay  for  insurance,  so  the  carrying  of 
passengers  had  to  stop.  It  is  expensive  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  traveling  public,  a  loss  to  the  driver  and 
a  loss  to  the  town.  T  t. 

Pike,  N.  Y. 

On  page  1608  I  saw  an  article  on  auto  license  for 
people  who  are  hard  hit.  I  am  one  of  them.  I  have 
a  farm  with  250  acres,  am  in  the  dairy  business,  selling 
and  delivering  milk.  The  milk  plant  is  three  miles 
away.  My  nearest  railroad  station  is  Middleburg,  20 
miles  away.  I  cannot  drive  a  car ;  I  have  a  son  home 
with,  me,  17  years  old.  He  has  driven  a  car  since  he 
was  12  years  old,  until  the  first  of  October ;  never  had 
an  accident,  and  does  all  his  own  repairing.  Now  I 
have  to  keep  a  team  for  the  road,  besides  the  extra 
time  it  takes.  If  he  could  use  the  car  he  could  go  to 
the  creamery  and  get  back  in  good  season,  but  as  it  is, 
it  takes  so  much  time  on  the  road  and  farm  help  being 
very  scarce  we  need  all  the  extra  time  on  the  farm. 


Coal  Mine  in  Rhode  Island 

OST  of  us  are  accustomed  to  saying  that  there 
are  no  coal  deposits  in  New  England.  That  is 
the  generally  accepted  opinion,  and  -we  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  be  told  by  a  reader  that  a  mine  in 
Rhode  Island  contains  large  quantities  of  hard  coal 
of  good  quality — quite  enough  to  supply  the  indus- 
tiial  needs  of  the  State.  The  confirmation  of  this 
report  is  found  in  the  following  letter  from  John  J. 
Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

rt  is  true  that  we  have  within  the  borders  of  this 
State  coal  deposits.  There  is  a  coal  mine  at  Cranston 
that  within  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  would  be  stretching 
the  fact  considerably  to  say,  as  your  correspondent  sug¬ 
gests,  the  mine  contains  an  immense  amount  of  coal 
ready  for  shipment,”  or  that  “Rhode  Island  has  within 
her  borders  ample  stores  of  good  hard  coal.” 

This  much  can  be  said  in  truth,  that  from  this  Crans¬ 
ton  mine  large  quantities  of  coal  have  been  sold  during 
the  past  several  years,  and  is  now  being  sold,  and  many 
users  of  the  coal  say  that  it  is  of  satisfactory  quality. 
However,  the  proportion  of  coal  from  the  mine  used 
within  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  total  amount 
consumed  in  the  State,  is  small. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mine  seem  to  have  consider- 
able  faith  in  their  enterprise,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  a  serious  fire  occurred  at  the  mine  a  short 
time  back  they  installed  the  latest  mining  equipment  at 
big  expense  and  resumed  operations. 

JOHN  j.  DUNN,  Secretary. 


The  Agricultural  College  Graduates 

It  ha»  recently  been  announced  that  34  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  showT  an  average  decrease  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  458  in  1914  to  289  for  this  year.  Various 
editorial  comments  are  being  made  on  this  situation,  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  there  is  a  decreasing  interest  in 
agriculture  as  an  avocation.  That  may  be  true  but  is 
not  the  real  explanation  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that 
young  men  and  young  women  do  not  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  m  agriculture'  for  professional  service  as  was 
formerly  the  case?  I  mean  by  professional  service  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  some  line  of  teaching,  investi¬ 
gational,  or  extension  activity.  For,  after  all,  is  it  not 
safe  to  say  that  the  large  majority  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  agricultural  colleges  for  the  full  four-year  course 
do  so  with  an  expectation  that  it  will  lead  to  a  re¬ 
munerative  professional  career? 

In  1914-15-16  agricultural  college  graduates  were  in 
heavy  demand.  New  fields  were  being  opened  up  and 
salaries  comparing  favorably  with  those  of  engineers, 
chemists  and  other  professions  were  being  offered.  Then 
came  the  slump  in  agriculture,  gradually  followed  by  * 
lessened  demand  for  professional  services. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  deeper  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  and  that  is  a  growing  belief 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  actually  farm  that  undue 
weight  has  been  given  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
young  college  graduates.  They  have  been  over-exploir- 
ed  and  pushed  forward  too  fast.  Many  of  us  who  are 
getting  on  the  shady  side  of  life  would  hesitate  about 
doing  some  of  the  things  fresh  young  graduates  are  do¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  we  did  some  risky  things  when  we  were 
younger,  but  wisdom  had  not  come  to  us  then. 

B.  T.  GAJ.I/l  WAY. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  End  of  the  Year 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  law9. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times, 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand, 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

* 

The  BMe  Society  Record  prints  a 
warning  against  a  particularly  mean  and 

heartless  fraud : 

Last  year  one  of  our  vice-presidents  in 
Michigan  sent  us  word  that  someone  was 
misusing  the  Bible  in  extracting  money 
from  those  in  bereavement.  A  family 
which  had  recently  lost  an  adult  member 
would  he  sent  a  Bible  at  an  excessive 
price,  with  the  statement  that  it  had  been 
ordered  by  the  deceased.  Usually  the 
bill  was  paid.  This  month  a  newspaper 
clipping  reports  the  apprehension  and 
sentence  to  jail  of  a  man  out  on  the  ia- 
cific  coast  engaged  in  a  similar  reprehen¬ 
sible  operation.  He  was  said  to  have 
built  up  a  mail  order  business  in  Bibles 
!bv  scanning  a  newspaper  death  eohmirt 
each  dav,  and  mailing  a  (O-eent  Bible 
with  a  bill  for  $3.75,  C  O  D„  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  widow.  In  pleading  guilty  to 
thus  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  found  these  widows  were 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  buy  Bibles. 
We  publish  these  facts  to  help  warn  the 
public. 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  from  many 
women  who  were  wearing  overalls  in¬ 
stead  of  skirts  for  their  working  dress. 
During  the  Great  War  many  women  not 
only  worked  harder  than  ever  before,  but 
also  studied  every  point  that  could  add 
to  their  efficiency.  The  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  given  by  the  absence  of  skirts  added 
to  personal  efficiency,  and  when  working 
in  garden  or  poultry  yard,  washing  or 
housecleaning,  saved  much  wear  and  tear. 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  this  dress  re¬ 
form  for  several  years,  and  wonder 
whether  these  pioneers  are  still  wearing 
overalls  for  their  working  dress.  Since 
that  time  knickerbockers  or  riding 
breeches  have  come  into  such  general 
wear  among  women  who  are  indulging  in 
athletic  sports  or  country  walking  trips 
that  the  absence  of  skirts  has  ceased  to 
be  startling. 

* 

One  of  the  things  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plain  sewing  is  several 
everyday  petticoats  of  striped  pr  solid 
color  cham'bray.  Inexpensive  ready-made 
underskirts  are  likely  to  be  skimped  or  of 
poor  quality.  There  is  not  much  making 
in  these  garments,  for  they  have  a  deep 
hem  instead  of  flounce;  most  patterns 
call  for  2%  yards  of  36-in.  material. 
They  are  for  wear  under  cotton  house 
dresses.  Dresses  of  voile  or  other  thin 
materials  require  a  costume  slip  instead 
•of  a  petticoat.  These  are  not  fitted  like 
the  old-style  princess  slip,  but  are  quite 
straight,  preferably  with  a  little  fullness 
gathered  over  the  hip. 


Pre-Christmas  Meeting  of 
County  Women 

Farmers’  wives  in  the  Far  West  are 
not  behind  the  times  in  new  ideas.  Sat¬ 
urday,  Dec.  6,  the  county  women  met  in 
the  Ladies’  Rest  Room  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rooms  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.  The  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Miss  Ruby  Coffin,  had  invited 
them  to  bring  lunch  and  Christmas  ideas 
in  the  way  of  finished  Christmas  gifts.  I 
wish  you  Eastern  women  could  have 
peeked  into  that  room.  Many  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  there ; 
babies  and  toddlers  also. 

The  finished  gifts  were  pinned  to  a 
large  bulletin  board,  and  on  a  table  close 
(by  a  pattern  of  each  one  was  to  be  found. 
The  Home  Agent  had  wisely  provided  a 
roll  of  white  paper,  carbon  paper,  and 
pencils,  and  then  the  fun  began,  as  every- 


When  Glasses  Stick 

Sometimes  while  washing  dishes  if  two 
glasses  are  set  together  they  stick.  They 
can  be  taken  apart  by  wrapping  a  hot 
wet  cloth  around  the  lower  glass  for  a 
few  minutes,  mbs.  a.  g.  w. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2142.  Tunic  over- 
blouse,  having  short 
kimono  sleeves,,  con¬ 
vertible  collar  and 
set-in  pockets;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  3G,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  2% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2149 


2149.  One  -  piece 
slip-on  dress,  having 
vestee  front,  and 
long  or  elbow  length 
sleeves,  with  turn 
back  cuffs;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  4*4 
yds.  36-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2147.  Girl’s  dress, 
consisting  of  plait¬ 
ed  skirt  attached  to  2146.  Misses  one- 
;  bodice  lining,  and  piece  dress,  having 
a  slip-over  blouse,  side  -  front  closing. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12 .  and  standing  collar  and 
14  years.  Size  10  long  fitted  sleeves 
years  requires  1%  with  turn  -  back 
vds.  44-in.  material  cuffs.  Sizes  16,  18 
for  skirt,  iy2  yds.  and  20  years.  Size 
36-in.  for  blouse,  18  years  requires 
and  %  yd.  36-in.  3%  yds.  36-in.  ma¬ 

iming.  20  cents.  terial.  20  cents. 
The  Ifome  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Pattern  Book,  15  cents. 


Sing  to  Your  Children 

The  books  and  articles  we  read  on  the 
care  of  babies  warn  us  not  to  sit  and 
rock  them.  I  held  rigidly  to  that  rule 
with  my  five  and  consider  it  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  except  for  one  thing.  My .  babies 
never  got  sung  to  much.  Sometimes  if 
they  became  unusually  restless  I  would 
whistle  or  sing  snatches  of  lively  dance 
music  to  attract  their  attention.  That’s 
about  all.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  be¬ 
gan  to  be  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  musical 
talent  in  my  children.  They  seemed  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fond  of  music  but  when  they 
tried  to  sing  it  seemed  more  like  chant¬ 
ing.  Now  I  understand,  and  have  learned 
my  lesson. 

Our  present  school  teacher  has  put  a 
lot  of  effort  into  improving  her  scholars’ 
ear  for  music.  She  has  gotten  up  enter¬ 
tainments  to  earn  money  for  new  phono¬ 
graph  records,  borrowed  a  neighbor’s  or¬ 
gan  to  have  in  the  schoolhouse  and 
spends  considerable  time  training .  them. 
The  results  in  our  family  are  quite  as¬ 
tonishing.  The  girls  soon  got  me  to  sing 
with  them  sometimes  nights  instead  of 
always  reading  aloud  to  them,  and  now 
Mary  learned  to  operate  the  phonograph 
and  I  allow  her  to  do  it  frequently.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  used  perhaps  a  half  hour 
Sunday  afternoons,  except  when  we 
bought  new  records. 

I  have  discovered  something  else  too. 

I  guess  all  families  of  small  children  are 
alike  about  doing  more  or  less  quarreling 
and  arguing  at  times.  I  used  to  think 
about  the  best  thing  to  do  at  such  times 
was  to  say  “Now  children,  don’t  one  of 
you  say  another  word  unless  it  is  some¬ 
thing  pleasant,”  and  hold  them  to  it. 
Now  I  employ  different  tactics.  Perhaps 
Grace  gets  everybody  stirred  up  and  “by 
the  ears.”  I  start  singing  about  the  little 
girl  who  had  a  little  curl,  that  hung  right 
down  ou  her  forehead  or  maybe  Mary 
gets  grouchy  and  I  sing_  “Mistress  Mary, 
quite  contrary,’  etc.  Naturally  she  dis¬ 
likes  that  piece,  but  the  others  like  it,  and 
it  reminds  them  of  other  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  they  want  sung,  and  soon  Mary 
too  is  asking  me  to  sing  something  and 
the  clouds  all  clear  'away.  I’ll  confess 
it  takes  some  will-power  if  you  happen 
to  be  feeling  moody  yourself,  but  when 
you  find  out  its  brightening  effect  on 
everyone,  yourself  included,  you  will  con¬ 
sider  it  well  worth  the  effort,  and  won’t 
it  be  something  nice  for  your  children  to 
remember  of  you  in  years  to  come? 

Some  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my 
own  childhood  are  of  the  days  when 
mother  enlisted  the  services  of  my  broth¬ 
er  and  me  to  help  her  clean  the  back 
pantry  or  cellar  or  upstairs  storeroom. 
She  would  recite  poetry  and  sing  to  us, 
was  seemingly  as  care-free  as  ourselves 
and  a  child  with  us.  I  mean  to  get  as 
many  as  I  can  of  such  hours  into  the,  all 
too  short,  time  that  my  children  will 
probably  remain  in  the  home  nest  with 
us. 

“Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  around  our  path  ; 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff, 

Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  today. 

With  a  patient  hand  removing 
All  the  briars  from  the  way. 

“Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  is  flown  ! 
Strange  that  w§  should  Slight  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers,  are  ?  one  ! 
Strange  that  Summer  skies  anc.  sunshine 
Never  seem  one  half  so  fair, 

As  when  Winter’s  snowy  pinions 
Shake  the  white  down  in  the  air.” 

I  won’t  quote  the  other  two  verses 
here,  they  are  too  solemn,  but  perhaps 
you  can  look  them  up. 

MBS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  - 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you. Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

^JPIPE  DIRECT-  BUY  DIRECT^ 
Get  this  Catalog 
I  before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy  I 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needlula  at  a  big 
aarlng  over  even  the  regular 
mall  order  houses,  rretght  pre¬ 
paid.  Sslisfscilon  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  system*, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfit*, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expense*, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price*. 

Sftyth-Dcspard  Co  796-804  Broad  St., Utica.  N.Y. 

Phunbin$-Plpe-Flttln$* 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  ft-  — J 


Agents  "money0 

N  EW  Hasting  IRON 

New  Invention  now  makes  Iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  Ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  Costs  one 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  No  attach¬ 
ments.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 

sold  24  in  few  hours  spare  time.  - - - 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  In  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.  No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect.  Commissions  paid  same  dav  vnu  take  orders  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  igBKTB  OUTFIT  OFFKR.  Write  today. 
THK  AKRON  LAMP  CO.  171  Iron  St.  AKRON.  OHIO 


THE  T 
FAMOUS 


WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft 
■white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  n  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample. 
60  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Four  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  i 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  #1 :  stores  sell  this  at  81.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom  - 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R-  W.  WIND  Baby Ion,  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards 
circulars, etc.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,B-22.Milford.H.  H. 


one  swapped  patterns  and  ideas.  Bags 
were  there,  made  of  everything  from 
grain  sacks  to  beads.  Aprons,  both  plain 
and  fancy ;  cushions,  lamp  shades,  run¬ 
ners,  luncheon  sets,  children’s  clothes, 
etc. 

But  best  of  all  were  the  homemade 
toys.  How  the  little  girls  looked  long- 
inglv  at  the  homemade  doll  furniture. 
Doli  beds  with  downy  pillows  had  regular 
trimmed  pillow  cases,  and  real  pattern 
pieced  quilts.  There  were  dolls  and  doll 
clothes,  and  what  little  girl  would  not  be 
tempted  to  make  her  dolly  some  new 
clothes  if  she  had  patterns?  There  were 
at  least  20  stuffed  animals  ;  in  fact,  one 
side  of  the  room  resembled  Toyland. 
Many  of  these  were  made  of  silk  stock¬ 
ing  tops. 

The  meeting  had  been  widely  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  papers,  and  even  the  city 
women  came  in  after  lunch  to  get  ideas, 
and  they  got  them,  too !  One  of  them 
carried  away  nine  or  ten  patterns.  Here 
also  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
the  city  woman  could  order  farm  produce 
directly  from  her  country  sister. 

Coming  at  the  Christmas  season  no 
more  interesting,  'profitable  and  good¬ 
will  meeting  could  have  been  found  in 
the  whole  city  that  afternoon.  B,  s.  V. 


A  Yard  of  Oilcloth 

The  wallpaper  around  the  washbowl  in 
the  bathroom  had  become  splashed  and 
looked  most  untidy.  I  purchased  a  yard 
of  oilcloth,  of  an  attractive  blue  and 
white  tile  design.  I  then  mixed  some  flour 
paste,  cut  the  oilcloth  the  required  size, 
and  pasted  it  all  around  the  bowl.  It  is 
so  easy  to  keep  clean,  always  looks  neat, 
and  resembles  tiling. 

To  make  the  paste,  mix  enough  flour 
and  cold  water  to  form  a  smooth  thick 
paste.  Then  thin  it  with  hot  water,  and 
rub  over  the  surface  to  be  pasted  with 
a  small  rag.  ,  ,  , 

Then  I  covered  the  tray  of  the  baby  s 
high  chair  in  the  same  manner.  The  tray 
was  wooden,  and  hard  to  keep  clean,  and 
this  is  such  a  help.  ^  ,  ... 

Of  the  remaining  oilcloth  I  made  bibs 
which  are  very  serviceable.  Cut  from 
any  bib  pattern,  and  add  tapes  for  tying. 
These  may  be  pinned  on  with  small 
safety  pins.  mbs.  e.  m.  clark. 


Black  Walnut  Candies 

In  answer  to  inquiry  by  G.  S.  B. 
should  like  to  suggest  that  her  black  wal¬ 
nut  candies  will  be  finer  grained  and 
softer  if  she  will  allow  the  cooked  mix¬ 
ture  to  cool  to  about  blood  heat  before 
beating.  The  beating  will  be  very  much 
prolonged,  but  the  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  ie  worth  the  extra  effort. 

MRS.  FLOYD. 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 
MILTON  GORDON  540  Jackaon  St.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

ALL  WOOL  YARN  f0RSALE‘  From  manufacturer. 

11.  A.  BARTLETT 


75c  la  $2  per  lb.  Free  sample? 

HARMONY.  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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From  the  Lonely  (?) 
Farmhouse 

It.  is.  the  end  of  another  day,  an  odd- 
jobs  day,  I  think.  First,  of  course,  was 
'breakfast;  then  the  men  go  to  the  woods, 
and  there  are  three  boys  to  get  ready  for 
their  three-mile  ride  to  school. 

There  were  pies  and  doughnuts  to 
make,  and  as  one  variety  of  apples  is 
-spoiling,  I  cut  over  enough  for  two  cans. 
'Sometimes  apples  put  up  by  the  open-ket¬ 
tle  method  do  not  keep.  I  think  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  cooked  until  they  will 
•stir  smooth.  Since  doing  this  my  canned 
apple  keeps,  but  mincemeat  does  not  keep 
through  hot  weather  with  me  unless  cold 
packed.  Then  there  was  a  rib  to  stuff, 
cottage  cheese  to  make,  a  bit  of  ironing, 
more  than  a  bit  of  mending,  two  windows 
to  clean,  and  a  little  stitching,  and  the 
day  was  done. 

Supper,  then  lessons  to  study,  a  chap¬ 
ter  from  Thornton  Burgess,  and  the  small 
fry  go  to  bed.  Ted  has  gone  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  rehearsal  for  Christmas.  The 
road  is  icy  for  Peggy,  and  Samson  has 
done  a  good  day’s  work,  but  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  night  for  a  walk.  The  wind  is 
whistling  gently,  whether  planning  for 
the  future  or  just  gloating  over  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  Nov.  16  and  17.  That  night, 
during  the  night  the  wind  rose  and 
searched  every  crack  and  crevice,  and 
many  plants  were  lost.  Mine  lost  leaves 
and  about  half  the  Coleus  are  gone,  but 
it  is  such  fun  to  start  them  from  seed. 

My  sewing  has  been  making  over  late¬ 
ly,  and  I  have  been  practicing  the  advice 
"to  be  especially  careful  to  do  much 
pressing,  as  that  was  much  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  old  and  new.” 

I  have  enjoyed  knowing  other  States 
are  having  doubts  about  the  health  work 
in  school.  A  friend  tells  me  of  a  child 
who  never  had  any  throat  trouble,  but  at 
school  the  removal  of  tonsils  was  advised, 
and  since  then  he  has  much  trouble  with 
his  throat,  and  the  same  with  his  teeth. 
The  family  physician  is  a  pretty  good 
friend  to  consult. 

Why  is  it  so  easy  to  stay  in  a  rut?  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  more  varieties 
of  flavoring  are  not  used.  There  are  va¬ 
nilla,  lemon,  perhaps  orange,  in  the  cup¬ 
board,  and  the  spices.  But  the  lunch 
pails  seem  so  much  different  if  banana, 
pineapple,  strawberry,  etc.,  are  used. 

After  Christmas  we  plan  to  do  many 
things.  I  hope  we  won’t  forget  those  let¬ 
ters  to  those  older  friends  who  cannot  go 
about  much  in  the  cold  and  on  the  slip¬ 
pery  paths.  Just  carry  a  bit  of  cheer  to 
say  you  don’t  forget.  Do  you  know  the 
poem,  ‘‘You  can  use  a  little  Christmas, 
if  you  have  it,  all  the  year”? 

One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions 
of  a  person  to  me  is  ‘‘His  coming  into  the 
room  was  as  if  another  candle  had  been 
lighted.”  Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  idea? 
And  these  long  evenings  are  such  fine 
times  to  brighten. 

At  the  fairs  I  saw- such  lovely  bed  sets. 
Ope  of  unbleached  muslin  was  tufted  in 
Delft  blue,  a  large  design  in  the  center 
and  a  small  one  in  eacb  corner.  Another 
was  of  the  unbleached  muslin  with  a 
large  basket  of  pansies  in  the  center  and 
scattered  pansies  in  the  corner.  This 
was  an  applique  design ;  one  can  draw 
the  design,  as  it  is  very  simple,  and  the 
work  could  be  done  very  quickly.  I  may 
not  get  time  for  one,  but  I  must  do  some 
chair  cushions  and  pillow  covers. 

AVe  can  all  sympathize  with  E.  M.  C.’s 
lack  of  closets.  I  got  the  plan  of  a  light 
movable  wardrobe  that  was  like  a  cup- 
Itoard,  only  there  were  only  three-inch 
strips  of  wood  for  the  framework  and  one 
strip  half  way  from  top  to  bottom  as  a 
stay  piece.  Then  the  inside  was  covered- 
with  heavy  carpenter’s  paper,  or  the  light 
wallboard  that  comes  in  rolls.  This  gave 
a  panelled  effect  outside  and  was  so  light 
it  could  be  easily  moved  on  castors  from 
room  to  room. 

People  in  town  were  out  of  wood,  so 
it  has  kept  the  men  busy  cutting  and 
drawing,  and  my  new  kitchen  hasn’t  had 
its  coat  or  wallboard.  It  was  sealed  with 
boards,  hut  of  course  the  wind  found 
every  crack,  so  I  took  the  toughest  paper 
I  could  get  and  pasted  it  on  with  heavy 
paste.  'When  one  thickness  was  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  I  applied  another.  So  far  the 
paper  does  not  crack  over  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  boards.  If  it  does  not  crack 
by  March  I  shall  apply  wallpaper  and 
think  I  am  an  inventor. 

A  neighbor  told  of  mending  a  leak  in  a 
paper  roofing  temporarily  by  applying 
tar,  then  a  heavy  paper,  a  coat  of  tar, 
another  paper  and  then  a  final  coat  of 
tar.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Kris  Kringle  Cookies 

Three  cups  brown  sugar,  %  cup  butter, 
four  cups  flour,  three  eggs,  one  level 
tablespoon  cream  of  tartar,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Cream  together  the  butter 
and  sugar  in  a  warm  bowl,  beating  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Beat  in  the  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  adding  a  little  flour  as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  original  ‘‘creamed  butter” 
texture  of  the  mixture.  Fold  in  the  re¬ 
maining  flour  sifted  with  the  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Use  no  wetting.  Turn 
the  mixture  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board 
and  knead  slightly  to  get  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  and  form  into  a  sausage-shaped  roll, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Now  cut 
in  one-half-inch  slices  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  place  the  pieces,  cut  side  up,  on  a 
well-greased  inverted  baking  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  to  a  light,  even, 
deep  straw  color.  Nuts,  raisins  and  dates 


can  be  added  to  the  above  foundation 
mixture.  I  sometimes  add  spices. 

J.  W.  R. 


Eat  More  Potatoes 

The  potato  market,  or  rather  the  lack 
of  one,  has  been  a  great  disappointment 
and  very  nearly  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  can  we  do  to  help  out  a  lit¬ 
tle?  One  way  is  to  use  all  we  can,  and 
by  publishing  tempting  recipes  get  others 
to  do  likewise.  It'  is  no  secret  that  since 
the  World  War  people  do  not  consume 
the  potatoes  they  used  to.  Flour  is  high 
now  and  potatoes  low,  so  this  is  just  the 
time  to  eat  more  potatoes. 

These  recipes  have  all  been  given  a 
thorough  trial  and  can  be  depended  on. 

Potato  Rolls. — Four  cups  of  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  seven 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  cold  boiled  potatoes,  water  or 
milk.  Sift  together  flour,  salt,  sugar  and 
baking  powder,  put  through  ricer  and 
add  potatoes ;  add  enough  liquid  to  mix 
into  smooth  soft  dough.  Divide  into 
small  pieces,  place  on  greased  pan  and 
brush  with  melted  shortening.  Allow  to 
stand,  in  warm  place  20  minutes.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  and  when  nearly  done  brush 
again  with  melted  shortening. 

Use  potatoes  in  bread;  one-third  can 
be  substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  any 
standard  recipe  for  wheat  bread,  biscuits, 
pancakes,  waffles,  doughnuts,  pie  crusts, 
etc.  When  potatoes  are  used,  a  little 
less  liquid  is  required. 

Potato  Hamburg. — Chop  or  put  through 
food  grinder  enough  raw  potatoes  to 
make  twice  the  bulk  of  one  pound  of 
Hamburg  steak.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and 
one  onion,  chopped  fine.  Put  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  lard  and  a  cup  of  water  in  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  After  mixing  the  potato  and 
meat  well  together,  place  in  pan  and  cook 
slowly  until  a  delicate  brown,  stirring 
often  with  a  knife.  The  combination  of 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds  Headache  Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  "Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetlcaeidester  of  Salicylicacid 


potatoes,  onion  and  meat  raw  is  very 
different  from  ordinary  bash. 

Potatoes  Baked  with  Bacon. — ^Prepare 
as  for  be. led  potatoes,  parboil  about  15 
minutes,  dry  and  wrap  each  potato  in  a 
good-sized  slice  of  bacon.  Bake  until 
brown,  30  or  40  minutes. 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. — Chop  cold 
cooked  potatoes  fine  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  To  each  potato  allow  one 
tablespoon  of  cream  or  butter  (melted), 
mix  with  potatoes.  Put  a  tablespoon 
of  butter  in  the  frying  pan.  When  hor, 
put  in  the  potato  about  an  inch  thick  and 
press  down  smoothly  and  firmly.  Cook 
slowly  until  the  whole  is  nicely  browned. 
Fold  over  one-half,  cook  a  moment  longer, 
and  turn  on  a' hot  dish,  as  an  omelet. 

Potato  salad  makes  a  hearty  dish  for 
luncheon  or  supper,  and  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand  here  for  ladies’  aid  suppers.  One- 
half  cup  vinegar,  not  strong,  one-half  cup 
water ;  put  in  a  granite  dish  to  heat ;  in 
a  bowl  mix  well  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
i  water,  1  y%  heaping  tablespoons  sugar, 
‘one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  mustard, 
j  one  level  teaspoon  cornstarch  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  pepper,  pinch  red  pepper, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Add  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  hot  vinegar.  When  this  boils, 
whip  one  egg  very  light  and  add  to  dress¬ 
ing  very  slowly,  beating  all  the  time. 
When  cool  and  ready  to  use,  add  three- 
fourths  cup  of  whipped  cream,  either 
sweet  or  sour.  Chop  potatoes,  ouions  and 
cucumber,  and  add  dressing.  Cover  top 
with  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced.  rosina. 


Delicious  Desserts 

Rock  Arbour  Favorite. — Two  cups  of 
strained  apple  sauce,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  one- 
half  cup  of  seedless  raisins,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  sifted  flour,  yolks  of  two  eggs 
(well  beaten).  Bake  in  moderate  oven, 
in  one  crust ;  use  the  beaten  whites  for 
meringue. 

Banana  Pie. — Two  cups  of  milk,  three 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  "wee”  pinch  of  salt, 
two  tablespoons  cornstarch,  yolk  of  two 
eggs  (well  beaten).  Cook  in  double  boiler 
until  it  thickens.  Add  three  bananas  cut 
in  slices  when  cool.  Fill  single  crust  in 
pie  plate.  Use  beaten  whites  for  me¬ 
ringue,  and  flavor  meringue  with  a  few 
drops  of  orange  extract. 

Pineapple  Meringue  Pie. — Two  cups 
of  chopped  pineapple,  one  heaping  cup  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  sifted  flour.  Cook 
this  on  the  stove  until  it  thickens;  when 
cool  add  two  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  Fill 
crust,  bake  until  crust  is  done.  Cover 
with  meringue  and  brown.  Add  a  drop 
of  vanilla  to  the  meingue. 

ROCK  ARBOUR  FARM. 


Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  having  lived  in  the 
South  until  the  past  three  months  when 
we  moved  to  Michigan  to  make  our  home, 
thought  I  could  add  a  recipe,  perhaps  an 
improvement  to  the  one  published  re¬ 
cently,  as  a  Southern  housewife  cooks  the 
true  Southern  way.  I  refer  to  candied 
sweet  potatoes.  Take  three  large  sweet 
potatoes,  cook  until  tender,  drain,  peel, 
and  slice  lengthwise  (cool).  Place  in  a 
glass  or  eai'then  dish ;  add  piece  of  butter 
size  of  a  walnut,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
granulated  ;  melted  together.  Cover  over 
potatoes  with  this.  Add  ten  white  marsh¬ 
mallows.  Bake  in  oven  (uncovered)  until 
marshmallows  are  golden  brown,  about  15 
minutes.  Put  on  cover  of  dish  and  serve 
hot.  Sprinkle  when  opt  of  oven  with  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon.  mbs.  f.  h.  d. 


for  stock 

feeding 


Feed  1  pound  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  to  each  100  pounds  dry  feed.  Keep 
another  supply  of  this  salt  before  stock 
all  the  time.  Wont  cause  sore  tongues. 
Mixes  thoroughly;  wont  sift  out.  The 
bags  make  good  toweling.  Send  your 
name  now  for  “New  Truth  About  Salt.” 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

Dept.  19.  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago  -  Boston  -  Buffalo 
Atlanta  -  Dallas  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

Special  Farmer!? 

Salt 

There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Be  Your  Own  Fixer 

And  save  the  repair  money 


SMOOTH-ON  INo.  1  stops 
leaks  and  repairs  breaks  in 
pipes,  furnaces,  radiators, 
tanks,  bursted  water  jackets, 
pails,  etc.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups,  etc.,  from  loosen¬ 
ing  and  dropping  off  — makes 
loose  handles  tight— joins  wood, 
metal  or  glass  to  each  other 
tightly— holds  on  iron,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.'etc. 


pairs  and  stopping  many  nu 
ances,  SMOOTH-ON  No. 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 


tin  at  any  hardware  ston 

SMOOTH. ON  MFG.  C 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avcn 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Have  Happy  Feet 

Do  you  suffer  from  corns,  bunions  or  callouses! 
Our  infallible  remedy  will  stop  your  suffering 
quickly  and  permanently.  Full  treatment  and  in¬ 
structions  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  Fully  guaranteed. 
ANDREWS  I,  A  BORA  TORT.  I>r|,t.2.  Roi  2*6.  Sewaren,  N  J. 


H«*Aer 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  — hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  In  home  and  farm  light 
Ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  t  £  /  a  l 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  It  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  Introduce 
this  light  In  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

672  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  -  .  OHIO 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plun.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on 
Address  me  personally 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


The  Different  Oii-Gas  Burner 


Has  a  Special  Control  Valve 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  is  the 
only  burner  of  its  kind.  Turning  kerosene 
or  furnace  oil  (not  fuel  oil)  into  gas,  cannot 
carbonize,  gives  steady  heat,  has  German 
silver  needle,  bronze  generator  and  special 
control  valve. 


It  is  low  in  cost,  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  installed  in  present  stove  or  range. 


Write  today  for  free  folder  and 
price  list  with  our  10-day  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son 
Brass  Company 
Dept.  65,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Agents — Write  for  territory 


Home  Economq 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


HELPS  YOU  FIGHT 

Underneath  every  cough 
or  cold  you  may  be  sure  to 
find  a  weakened  body. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

helps  the  body  fight  valiently 
to  overcome  weakness.  For 
the  condition  back  of  the 
cough — take  Scott’s! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-36 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Getting  a  Leve 


RICH  in  protein,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  digestive  tract,  it 
.  takes  but  comparatively  little  Linseed  Meal  to  balance  the  ration. 
You  may  have  been  making  money  without  linseed,  but  you  will 
make  more  money  with  it.  It  pays  mighty  well  on  the  investment.  As 
an  example,  consider  these  summaries  of  a  few  experiments: 

Proved  worth  y‘85  a  ton  when  added  Showed  a  profit  of  $12.79  a  ton  when 
(0  a  corn,  tankage  and  chopped  alfalfa  added  to  a  ration  for  fattening  baby 
ration  for  pigs. — 'Wisconsin.  beeves.  Minnesota. 

Showed  a  profit  of  #22.65  in  one  Proved  worth  #53  a  ton  in  fattening 
month  when  added  to  ration  for  8  lambs — Nebraska. 

cows.  Iowa.  Perhaps  you  have  been  feeding  only  a  very  small 

amount  of  Linseed  Oil  Meal  as  a  conditioner. 
You  should  be  feeding  more  for  its  protein  value. 
At  any  rate  “get  straight”  on  Linseed  Oil  Meal 
— See  just  where  it  will  fit  in  with  the  feeds  you 
now  have  and  make  them  far  more  profitable. 
Send  for  our  new  book — just  off  the  press- 

"How  to  make  money  'with 


OIL 

MEAL’ 


By  PROF.  F.  B.  MORRISON 

Asst.  Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Static* 
and  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  .of  Wisconsin. 
Author,  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Recognized  American 
Authority  on  Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  heeding. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothing.  By  all  means  send- for  it,  for  it  may  add 
scores  or  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  season’s  feed¬ 
ing  profits.1  Ask  for  booklet  No.  J-l. 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee 

Room  620,  Consumers  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


LAND 

BOARD 


California  State 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  tide 
farmers  on  36&  years’ time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per  acre  Varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  Is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  36^  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Your  opportunity- -to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board  s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES. 
General  Colonizatian  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains!  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

0.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Wideoer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  P». 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercule8" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
i  or  hand  power.  Easy 


Horse  c 


terras' 


ind  pow( 

i— $10 


Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Biar  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  biar  catalog: — free* 

HERCULES  MFG-  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  lowfl 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


»  a  line  Insulated 

American 


FENCE 


HERE’S  what  you  get  when  you  ask  your 
dealer  for  Zinc  Insulated  American  Fence — 

Superior  quality  steel,  smoother,  rounder 
wires  drawn  by  the  most  skilled  wire  drawers 
in  the  world — and  more  zinc  on  the  wires 
which  adds  many  years  to  service.  These 
features  mean  better  looking,  longer  lasting 
fence  and  saving  money  in  years  of  service. 

Ask  your  dealer 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chic  a  go  New  York  Boston  Birmingham  Dallas  Denver 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


UseMij  WEAK-MORE  Harness 

XODAYSfREE 

^  — “thpn  JpriJp 


Value  of  Stale  Bread 

I  have  a  farm  in  New  York  Stare  and 
am  trying  to  make  the  dairy  side  pay 
but  instead  I  am  loosing  money  in  it. 

I  have  23  cows.  I  am  feeding  now 
corn  feed,  silage  and  hay,  but  the  amount 
of  milk  is  very  small  and  even  the  test 
is  very  low.  This  feed  is  very  expensive, 
and  I  would  like  to  try  a  cheaper  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  same  percentage  of  protein. 

I  can  buy  stale  bread  very  cheap  in  New 
York.  What  is  your  opinion  about  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  the  cows?  Somebody  tells  me 
that  using  this  stale  bread  mixed  with 
half  the  amount  of  grain  gives  very  good 
results.  J.  b.  B. 

Of  course  the  reason  why  dairymen  are 
losing  money  to-day  is  'because  the  price 
of  milk  is  correspondingly  low  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  feeds,  grain  and 
roughage,  ingredients  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  feed  for  the  animals.  Again,  when 
feeds  are  relatively  cheap,  dairymen  are 
very  likely  to  do  less  culling  in  their 
herds  and  thus  find  themselves  maintain¬ 
ing  a  certain  percentage  of  animals  which 
are  not  contributing  to  the  profits  of  the 
herd.  The  first  step  for  any  dairyman 
to  take  in  putting  his  dairy  farm  on  a 
paying  basis  is  to  insist  that  every  cow  in 
the.  herd  be  a  profitable  producer  of  milk 
at  the  given  price  of  the  product.  It  is 
a  hard  situation  to  face,  particularly  so 
when  cull  animals  bring  such  a  low  price 
when  sold  to  the  butcher  for  killing.  The 
time  of  all  times  for  dairymen  to  cull 
their  herds  prevailed  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  grain  prices  were  comparatively 
cheap  and  when  beef  prices  were  cor¬ 
respondingly  high. 

The-  brand  of  mixed  feed  which  you 
have  been  using  is  undoubtedly  one  .of 
the  very  best  products  on  the  market.  It 
is,  high  in  price  because  the  ingredients 
which  go  to  make  it  up  have  advanced  in 
price,  particularly  hominy  and  the  corn 
products.  Whether  or  not  you  cait  com¬ 
pound  a  shovel  .mixture  .which  will  be 
satisfactory  and  will  cost  less  per  ton 
will  depend  of  course  upon  the  products 
available  and  the  price  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  them  delivered  at  your  farm  aud 
finally  mixed  in  the  combination  desired. 
Certainly  you  cannot  approach  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  this  compounded  feed  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  as  a  base  for  your  pro¬ 
posed  shovel  mixture  stale  bread  or  by¬ 
products  from  bakeries.  Ordinarily  these 
products  are  rated  as  contributing  about 
one-half  the  feeding  value  of  the  wheat 
products  from  which  they  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  Many  of  the  bakeries  to-day  are 
using  Second  Clears,  which  is  a  low 
grade  of  flour  and  manifestly  this  would 
make  the  feeding  value  of  the  by-product 
less  attractive. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  perhaps 
your  best  procedure  would  be  to  add 
some  buckwheat  middlings  and  some  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  mixed  feed  which  you 
are  now  using,  provided  these  produces 
can  he  purchased  at  attractive  prices 
locally.  The  addition  of  cornmeal,  if  it 
is  produced  on  your  farm,  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  feed. 

If  the  silage  is  of  poor  quality  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  you  feed  a 
product  carrying  not  less  than  24  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  if  the  hay  carries  a 
generous  amount  of  Timothy  this  pro¬ 
vides  an  added  reason  for  utilizing  the 
high-grade  grain  combination. 

Assuming  that  the  following  products 
can  be  purchased  at  prices  not  materially 
at  variance  from  those  quoted  at  terminal 
markets,  it  is  believed  that  a  24  per  cent 
feed  can  be  compounded  at  a  less  cost 
per  ton  than  you  are  now  paying  for  the 
feed  mentioned:  Buckwheat  middlings, 
250  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  250  lbs.;  gluten 
feed.  250  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  150  lbs. 

If  you  have  some  corn  and  obmeal 
which  you  can  add  to  this  combination 
it  would  cheapen  its  cost,  but  we  are 
assuming  that  the  bulk  of  your  corn  was 
put  into  silage  and  that  you  have  only 
silage  and  the  mixed  hay  which  you  have 
grown  on  your  own  farm. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of 
the  stale  bread  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 
It  might  do  very  well  for  feeding  pigs, 
but  to  attempt  to  utilize  this  product  in 
carload  lots  would  eventually  prove  an 
expensive  experiment. 


Made  in  all  Styles 


*‘I  take  your  word  forY 
it  if  not  then  convinced  I 
— simply  return  har-\ 
ness  at  my  expense." 

John  C.  Nichols,  Pres.  J 

'  Down  if  You  De- 

■B  cide  to  Keep  It; 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  # 

Just  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  your  name  at  once. 

I  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book  which  tells  the 
interesting  story  of  this  strongest  harness  made.  See 
how  I’ve  entirely  ehmtrfated  rubbing  and  sec-sawing 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life  right  here! 
Learn  how  short -snubbing  of  leather  under  buckle 
edges  or  around  narrow  metal  units  costs  you  money 
m  breakdowns  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this  —  how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness  secret 
from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you  owe  it  to  your 
pocketbook  to  post  yourself.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
test  Wear- More  superiority  severely  and  thorough¬ 
ly,  at  my  risk  and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it!  Thei 
write  me  today  for  book  and  new  reduced  prices. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOES,  President, 

JOHN  C  NICHOLS  CO,  Eat  l«0»  O-ifneMri <  -4  Natw.  JfuZtU 

1926  Erie 
Avenue, 


Thi» 

Strap 

was 

Short- 

Snubbed 


See  how  it’s  cut —  j 
oil  has  been  squeezed 
out,  lertir.q  the  strap 
clack.  Like  carrying 
pail  with  wire  handle  j 


&o*l 

Jfaessr 


Sheboygan, 

lWi»con*ir 


^  No  Short- 
/Snubbing  Here 

■^Sec  how  patented  WEAR-MORE 
j  buckle  lets  strap  pull  against  big, 
f  broad  surface,  well  protected  like 
'  your  hand  on  the  large,  comfortable 
f .  round  wooden  handle  on  pail  bail 


This  FREE  Book  Tells 
you  Exactly  what  to  do 

THIRTY-ON  Eyeart*  successful  experienc* 
boiled  down  into  a  96-page  Book  that  cov¬ 
ers  everything  completely —now  to  locate  and 
cure  nearly  every  known  kind  of  lameness. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

cure#  while  the  horse  works  and  earns.  Over 
405,000  satisfied  users  know  its  value.  Read 
howthey  solved  the  problem  and  saved  horses 
when  everything  else  failed.  Guaranteed  by 
signed  MONEY-BACK  Contract  to  cure 
SPAVIN.  Ringbone  (except  low)  Thoroptn, 
or — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle.  Hoof  or  Tendon 
disease.  Postal  card  or  letter  brings,  you  a 
copy  of  this  Guarantee,  veterinary  advice  you 
can  depend  upon  and  the  Book—  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid  _ 


ABSORBINe 

•  "“trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements. 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  _  __ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maas. 


SPECIAL 

BARGAINS 

in  buggies  built  in  our 
own  factory.  Send  * 
big  book  of 
Merchandise 
bargains. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  21 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  kfeVSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen— all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  ‘  Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa 


NEWTON  >S 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Steel  Wheels 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels ,  ft  C  T 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  y  ”  ' 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  EC  x 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

C II  Dl  D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free . 
tmrintMle.Co..  Box  296  Quincy. Ill- 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  of  Colts 

Will  you  advise  me  what  treatment  to 
give  three  young  colts  about  one  and  a 
half  years  old?  Have  just  recently  taken 
them  in  from  pasture  and  find  them  quite 
badly  infested  with  worms.  The  worms 
are  about  one  inch  long  and  pointed. 
Would  you  advise  the  yeast  treatment 
for  them,  after  getting  rid  of  the  worms? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  s. 

The  colts  are  in  all  probability  infested 
with  the  blood  worm  ( Schlerostoma  equi- 
num),  which  is  a  true  blood  sucker  and 
readily  recognized,  as  one  end  of  its  body 
is  cut  off  square  and  the  other  is  pointed 
like  a  tiny  shingle  nail.  The  color  is  that 
of  an  earthworm,  or  light  pink.  This  is 
the  worst  parasitic  enemy  of  the  horse. 
When  present  in  multitudes  it  saps  the 
blood  and  often  proves  fatal,  the  colt  be¬ 
coming  weak,  emaciated  and  at  length 
Ijossibly  paralyzed. 

Adult  horses  are  much  better  able  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  are 
less  badly  infested,  or  seem  to  throw  off 
the  parasite.  Another  ill  effect  of  the 
worm  is  that  it  gets  into  the  arteries  of 
the  mesentery  of  the  intestines  and  causes 
dilatations  or  aneurisms.  These  may  rup¬ 
ture  during  an  attack  of  colic,  of  the 
adult  horse,  and  fatal  bleeding  then  en¬ 
sues.  They  are  often  the  cause  of  such 
mysterious  attacks  of  colic  in  grown 
horses. 

The  treatment  for  blood  worms,  also 
called  palisade  worms,  is  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Ordinary  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  usually  fail.  The  best  treatment  to 
date  is  oil  of  chenopodium,  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  gelatin  capsules,  by  a  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  followed  immediately  by  a  full 
dose  of  raw  linseed  oil.  It  is  best  to 
withhold  feed  for  36  hours  before  giving 
the  medicine,  or  24  hours  if  the  colt  i9 
rather  weak.  The  dose  for  an  adult  horse 
is  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  chenopo¬ 
dium,  followed  by  one  quart  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  A  colt  takes  from  one  dram  up 
to  the  full  dose  of  chenopodium  men¬ 
tioned,  according  to  age,  size  and  state  of 
body.  The  trained  veterinarian  is  the 
best  judge  of  what  the  dose  should  be. 

We  have  found  prevention  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  It  is  accomplished 
by  keeping  mares  and  foals  ofE  old  pas¬ 
tures  long  used  by  adult  horses,  and 
therefore  certain  to  be  contaminated.  On 
such  pastures,  and  especially  low  and 
wet  ones,  the  forms  are  contracted.  Con¬ 
taminated  water  is  also  a  source  of  in¬ 
festation.  All  feeding  and  watering 
troughs  and  boxes  should  be  kept  clean 
and  colts  kept  from  drinking  surface  wa¬ 
ter.  At  all  times,  too,  they  should  have 
free  access  to  salt ;  or,  better  still,  to  a 
mixture  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered  gentian 
root,  equal  parts,  with  enough  salt  added 
to  make  it  palatable,  so  that  it  will  be 
licked  by  colts.  Generous  feeding  is  also 
imperative.  There  will  be  no  need  of 
yeast  treatment  following  that  prescribed 
here. 


Lame,  Rickety  Pigs 

Will  you  tell  me  what  makes  pigs  nine 
months  old  go  lame  in  their  hind  legs? 
They  just  drag  themselves  around.  They 
don’t  look  sick  and  they  eat  well.  We 
feed  only  skim-milk.  Do  you  think  that 
has' anything  to  do  with  it?  E.  P.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

All  young  growing  animals,  including 
children,  require  complete  feeding  to  de¬ 
velop  all  parts  of  the  body  properly.  Of 
recent  years  it  has  been  found  that  cer¬ 
tain  elements  called  vitamines  are  needed 
for  perfect  development  and  healthy 
growth.  One  of  these  is  contained  in 
milk,  yellow  corn,  yellow  carrots,  Alfalfa 
and  clover  hay  and  other  feeds,  and  for 
children  a  necessary  vitamine  is  found  in 
orange  juice,  tomatoes,  etc.  Skim-milk 
does  not  supply  the  necessary  vitamines, 
nor  is  it  complete  in  other  needed  ele¬ 
ments  for  tissue  building. 

Your  pigs  are  lame  because  their  bones 
are  not  being  properly  or  normally  de¬ 
veloped.  Rickets  has  consequently  re¬ 
sulted  and  it  corresponds  to  bowed  legs 
in  a  child.  Direct  sunshine,  out  of  doors, 
is  also  necessary  to  prevent  rickets  by 
causing  lime  salts  to  deposit  in  the  bones 
and  phosphorus  in  the  blood.  Cod  liver 


oil  is  rich  in  the  needed  vitamine  for 
pigs  in  the  condition  described.  It  is  the 
anti-rachitic  vitamine  and  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  supplied  if  you  give  each  pig  a 
teaspoonful  night  and  morning  to  start 
with  and  then  gradually  increase  the 
dose,  as  seen  to  be  necessary. 

Feed  the  pigs  ground  Alfalfa  hay  :if 
they  do  not  care  to  eat  the  long  hay. 
They  should  have  access  to  mixed  meals, 
such  as  wheat  middlings,  ground  yellow 
corn  or  barley,  and  oilmeal  or  digester 
tankage,  which  may  be  fed  from  a  self- 
feeder.  Allow  access  to  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  bonemeal. 
These  necessary  minerals  may  be  given 
from  a  self-feeder.  The  tankage  will  be 
less  required  if  you  feed  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  and  supply  Alfalfa  hay  freely. 

Be  sure  that  the  pigs  are  given  a  chance 
to  run  out  daily  in  the  sun  on  all  fine 
days.  It  would  be  well  to  give  them  a 
change  of  quarters  into  a  clean,  dry, 
sunny,  well-ventilated  stable.  If  any  pig’ 
has  gone  down  and  lost  the  power  of  its 
hind  legs,  by  the  time  this  answer  ar¬ 
rives,  at  once  give  it  a  physic  of  castor 
oil  in  milk,  and  when  that  has  operated, 
give  it  two  teaspoons  of  cod  liver  oil 
twice  daily,  and  with  it  one  drop  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  and  10  grains  of 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime.  The  dose 
of  nux  may,  if  necessary,  be  increased  a 
drop  in  a  few  days;  but  the  drug  is  a 
strong  poison,  so  must  be  very  carefully 
used.  If  worms  are  seen  in  the  drop¬ 
pings,  withhold  feed  for  24  hours  and 
give  each  pig  30  drops  of  oil  of  cheno¬ 
podium  and  one-half  ounce  of  castor  oil 
per  50  lbs.  of  body  weight,  by  way  of  the 
mouth. 


Pruritis 

I  would  like  to  know  what  ails  my  cat. 
He  is  nine  years  old  and  scratches  himself 
all  the  time,  though  his  skin  is  clear.  But 
he  is  always  hungry.  He  has  no  fleas. 
He  is  thin.  j.  a.  s. 

One  sometimes  meets  with  a  case  of 
habitual  or  constant  scratching  of  the 
akin  in  a  cat  or  other  animal,  and  in  man 
also,  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  irrita¬ 
tion  due  to  vermin,  or  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  skin,  parasitic  or  otherwise.  At  least 
no  abnormal  or  unsound  condition  of  the 
skin  can  be  seen,  other  than  abrasions 
and  scratches  due  to  rubbing,  biting  or 
scratching  of  the  part.  A  cat  or  dog  may 
greatly  aggravate  a  disease  of  the  skin,  or 
cause  a  sore,  lacerated  or  torn  condition 
of  the  skin,  by  scratching  with  the  toe¬ 
nails  or  claws  when  the  irritation  is  se¬ 
vere.  When  no  external  cause  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  of  the  skin  can  be  seen, 
the  trouble  is  usually  of  nervous  type  and 
is  called  pruritis.  The  cause  may  be  ob¬ 
scure,  but  it  is  most  often  caused  by  over¬ 
feeding,  lack  of  exercise  and  inattention 
to  the  skin.  Cats  and  dogs  are  also  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  ailment  when 
kept  shut  up  in  heated,  badly  ventilated 
rooms. 

Without  an  investigation  and  examina¬ 
tion  we  are,  of  course,  unable  confidently 
to  assign  the  exact  cause  in  the  case  in 
question,  but  we  think  it  quite  likely  that 
the  irritation  will  subside  in  time  if  you 
treat  the  cat  as  follows :  Rid  it  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  by  withholding  feed  for  24 
hours  and  then  administering  a  capsule 
containing  one-half  to  one  grain  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  one  to  two  drops  of  chenopodium, 
or  one-half  to  one  grain  of  santonin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  cat. 
Santonin,  however,  is  not  quite  safe  for  a 
kitten,  and  must  be  given  carefully  to  any 
cat.  For  a  kitten  it  is  better  to  give  10 
to  15  drops  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron 
twice  daily  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
the  medicine  has  acted,  have  the  cat  live 
an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 
and  also  provide  a  new,  clean,  light,  cool, 
airy  sleeping  place.  Stop  the  feeding  of 
all  sweets  and  dainties,  and  likewise  much 
milk  and  cereals  of  any  kind,  especially 
cornmeal.  Meat  is  the  best  feed  for  a 
cat,  but  not  pork,  or  chicken,  or  fish  con¬ 
taining  small  bones.  Kidney,  fed  raw  or 
parboiled,  is  excellent  and  cheap  feed  for 
a  cat,  and  a  little  raw  or  parboiled  liver 
may  be  fed  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
constipation.  Comb  and  brush  the  coat 


several  times  a  week.  Pad  the  feet  if  the 
cat  injures  the  skin  by  scratching.  Mix  a 
pinch  of  sulphur  in  the  feed  daily,  and 
put  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
drinking  water.  Keep  the  bowels  active. 
Tub  the  cat  when  necessary,  but  do  not 
use  a  carbolic  salve,  soap  or  lotion. 


Poisoning  Woodchucks 

I  have  found  an  easy  and  very  effective 
way  to  get  rid  of  woodchucks  is  to  roll 
out  cookies  quite  thin,  sprinkle  one  quite 
liberally  with  arsenic,  lay  another  on  top. 
so  as  to  bring  the  arsenic  between,  and 
bake.  Roll  one  of  these  down  into  each 
inhabited  hole  and  there  is  no  more 
trouble,  even  to  bury  the  woodchuck. 
They  are  fond  of  anything  sweet. 

Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y.  M.  h.  q. 


Prisoner  :  “Judge,  I’m  sorry  I  took 
the  money ;  but,  you  know,  the  more  a 
man  gets  the  more  he  wants.”  Judge: 
“Well,  you  are  going  to  get  10  years! 
How  much  more  do  you  want?” — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Every  Up-to-date  Dealer  Handles  “K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 


PURE 

OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 

Manufactured  by 

KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

ANALYSIS 
Protein  34  per  cent 
Fat  A  it 

Fibre  9  »« 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yield « 
Big  Profits. 


Have  You 

Tried  It  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM, 
N.  Y. 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load— save  repair  bills. 

Bo  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


Cuts-Sores 


We  want  you  to  know  just  how  wonderful  Corona  heal¬ 
ing  ointment  really  is  by  testing  it  yourself.  For  cuts, 
sores,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  hands,  piles,  boils  or  any 
flesh  wound— nothing  else  is  so  good.  It  has  no  equal 
for  soothing  pain  and  healing.  Nosmarting  or  blister¬ 
ing.  We  will  gladly  send  you  -  '~:~ 

Corona  sample  to  try  for  only 
Write  for  it  today.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
66c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co! 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


We  Have  an  Attractive  Proposition  lo,[0s°a*  impume"? 

SALESMEN,  EITHER  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION. 

Also,  for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  Winter  to  work  in 
their  home  neighborhoods  with  our  bloek  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


Milkman  lion  Poke's  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

IT1IIMIICII  UOC  description.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  MasH. 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtWA  dairy  farms,  ?2  S.  32i  Ip.  psili.,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

I  Offer  Four  Registered  Guernsey  Cows 

6  yearlings  and  calves  near  a  year  old  and  3  unusu¬ 
ally  good  bulls  from  A.  R.  cows.  Accredited  herd. 
Very  reasonable  prices.  W.  Robert  Dunlop,  Elbridge,  N.Y. 


LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douolassville,  Pa. 


Purebred  and  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  Seff tV» 'fir 

sale.  II.  lei  DODil  E  Hunu  uut,  N.  J. 


SWINE 

Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality XSiS 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Kail  14  Champion¬ 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  d  Eiisteru  and  Southern  Fail’s. 

RTCHARU  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large  Type  Berkshfres-Boars 

Gilts  bred  or  open.  Reliable  stock;  priced  reason¬ 
able.  W.  H.  EVERY,  Manchester,  Michigan 

LARGE  RERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-GHtS  ^Mature* Stock . 6  SRT' 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  0.  Ilox  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

1  Jll  pnf!C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
M  U  ** V  wO  jng  Ail  ages  for  sa)„ 
F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  Merrilieki,  NT.  Y. 

fl  1  fi  ’«  £,loice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Big  Type. 
U.  1.  U.  5  Thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Senoca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 

Eug.no  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  IviO 

LARGE  BERKS HIRES-Farmers’  Prices 

8,  10,  14  wks.-old,  9  moH,  gilts,  on  approval.  No  cash  in 
advance.  Female  Airedale.  3  yrs.  old  ;  good  breeder  •  7 
Champions  in  pedigree.  WIANT  FARMS.  Himttngt<m  uni*,  l»a. 

WALMUT  GROVE  PATTERSON  GROVE 

.*.  DOGS 

THE  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  DOG 

I  HAVE  1  jii  r  Piinnipc  ollt  of  ’"y  be8t  Police  Matrons 

_  L  ”  lUppioS  and  English  Hheep  dog.  Price, 

f  10  each.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Calskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.Y 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
*’or  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPS 

_ Guaranteed  to  please  yon.  »10  and  up. 

CHARGES  MAYOH  Vineland,  N.  J. 

W  per  Airprfjllp  Pune  ,no8-  Fonr  champions  in 

IVUg.  rvireuaie  I'ups  pedigree.  Females,  MO. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Newyear  Mentor,  Ohio 

Reg.  Airedale  Pups  T.„on.  n.  h. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  |fa0f*hs»06d 

Females,  #3.  E.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beamy.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tlrov*  City,  l*m. 

Ufhlte  Collie  I’upe.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

"  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

German  Shepherd  Pups 

Beautitul  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  mt’emgencef" 

J.  E'.  IM HOE K, Nose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kenneli,  Slasibora.N.  J. 

|  «ke  Shore  Kennels,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y.,  oflfers  few  good  fox 
L  hounds,  from  Twenty  dolbirs  up.  Also  rabbit  bounds 

PpHiorppH  Police  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
(GUIgIGCU  Reasonable  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

WESIRIDGE  POLICE  DOGS  are  in  big  demand.  There’s  a  rea- 
"  son— A  quality  and  service  that  is  hard  to  beat.  Ask  the 
man  who  owns  one.  WESTIIIIXJK  KK\NEL8,l>»ulel«on,0onn 

For  Sale— Reg.  White  Collie  Puppies  iTVufXVc?) 

and  «»0  each.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Barlow  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

.%  FERRETS 

—  FFRRFTS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
/S^rcnntio  eles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

"  “■  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  ICY. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes 

Reg. Shropshire V«S5‘ Rams Vnns**ot 

.\  MISCELLANEOUS 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  8850  at  30-day s-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  Silchow 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wii 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  B.rrf,  Vi 

Cows  FORSALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

iiL,y?»nS.an,i.flne individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


FOR  SALE 

One  Registered  T.BTested  Brown  Swiss  Bull 


Two  years  old. 

V.  VAUGHAN 


A  fine  individual. 

Churchville,  N.Y. 


Milting  8b.orth.orns 

)ur  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
nilk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,060  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
res.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  \  illc,  N.  V. 


Grade  Toggenburgs  L. 


Famous  stock. 

Jenson  Vineland,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  ,£«eTd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  t’UKTIS  -  JumcHtown,  ,\.V. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Car  Load  of  Registered  Holsteins 

and  a  car  load  of  Jerseys,  roistered  and  grades.  All 
fully  accredited.  Freshened  Nov.  and  Dec 

FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Amsterdam,  N.Y,  R.  0.  6  Tel  129F22 
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Corn  Silage,  Hay  and—? 

For  Dairymen  who  have  silage  and  hay  to  feed  there  is  no 
grain  ration  that  will  form  as  well  balanced  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows  as 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed 

It  is  made  exactly  for  this  combination  of  roughage  to  produce  milk 
at  lowest  cost  and  keep  cows  in  perfect  flesh.  This  feed  is  always  pro¬ 
duced  and  offered  at  lowest  cost  per  unit  of  nutrition.  Contains  the 
most  nutrition,  perfectly  proportioned  to  balance  with  this  roughage. 

Record  cows  have  been  fed  this  ration  alone  with  wonderful  results. 
Successful  dairymen  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  cheapest  for 
what  it  produces  and  always  dependable  and  uniform. 

How  much  to  feed  and  what  roughage  to  feed  with  it  is  told  on  the 
tag  on  every  bag  of  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed. 

Insist  on  getting: 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc.,  and  small 
quantities  of  hay. 

White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Ti-o-ga 

FEED  SERVICE 


Eggs  Are  High — 

Get  More  of  Them  Right  Now ! 


Proteins  in  the  correct  proportions  will 
make  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — 
better  eggs — at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
you  get  the  best  prices.  Mix  your  own  feed; 
put  in  plenty  of  meat  scrap,  digester  tankage, 
poultry  bone,  charcoal,  oyster  shells,  or  poultry 
grit— if  you  feed  your  flock  right  you  get  paid 
back,  and  have  a  fine  profit  left  over. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

We  have  Holstein  cows.  Would  you 
advise  mixing  the  following:  Oats,  rye. 
wheat,  corn  (ground  with  cob)  and  oil 

mealV-  •  -  t-  *  J-L. 

rflk; 

-You  are  fortunate  if  you  have  the 
carbohydrates  .ni^Rtloncd  on  hand,  viz. : 
oats,  rye,  wheat  and  corn,  that  can  be 
ground  and  used  as  a  basis  for  your  dairy 
ration.  It-.,  is  selsl&m  that,  carbohydrate 
feeds  are  higher  in  price  per  ton  than 
concentrates  carrying  large  percentages 
of  protein,  but  this  condition  prevails  at 
this  time.  Corumeal  is  selling  now  on  a 
basis  of  about  $45  per  ton.  while  gluten 
is  quoted  frequently  at  $37  per  ton. 
Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  compound  a  shovel  mixture 
which  would  he  advantageous  under  your 
conditions.  The  following  combination 
is  proposed:  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats;: 
100  lbs.  ground  rye ;  100  lbs.  ground 
wheat ;  200  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal ;  200 
lbs.  oilmeal ;  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  will  provide  a  mixture  carrying 
22  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  which  is 
quite  enough  for  cows  of  average  produc¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
protein  content  to  24  per  cent  then  the 
addition  of  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  to  the 
combination  would  add  to  its  variety  and 
efficiency. 

The  existing  situation  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  corn  as  a  crop,  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  regardless  of 
whether  dairying  or  beef  production  is 
maintained.  Unfortunatly  the  corn  crop 
in  the  corn  belt  is  of  poor  quality,  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  being  chaffy  and  thus 
correspondingly  low  in  feeding  value. 
Thinking  dairymen  are  now  supplement¬ 
ing  carbohydrate  feeds  of  this  character 
with  such  legumes  as  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  -  in  order  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
animals  may  be  brought  to  the  highest 
degree.  There  is  every  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  that  wheat  and  corn  products 
will  advance  substantially  in  price  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
wheat  for  export,  and  it  is  believed  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  industries 
which  use  corn  commercially  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  have  purchased  their 
usual  supply. 

Alfalfa  Meal  for  Poultry 

Wheat  bran,  $38;  Red-dog  flour,  $48; 
gluten  feed,  $50;  cornmeal,  $60;  beef 
scrap,  $75.  The  above  is  my  formula 
and  also  price  I  pay  for  my  poultry  dry 
mash.  Can  I  improve  it  by  substituting 
Alfalfa  meal  at  $46  for  bran  at  $3S  per 
roil?  What  about  ground  No.  1  wheat, 
$43.50,  for  Red-dog  flour.  $48  per  ton? 
What  is  the  difference  in  feeding  value 
for  poultry,  pound  for  pound,  between 
wheat  bran  and  Alfalfa  meal?  w.  C.  F. 

I  think  it  is  quite  generally  admitted 
that  wheat  bran  is  a  more  desirable  con¬ 
stituent  in  rations  intended  for  poultry 
feeding  than  Alfalfa  meal.  Particularly 
is  this  true  where  the  animal  protein  is 
supplied  by  beef  scrap,  and  where  you  are 
feeding  oats  in  conjunction  with  gluten 
feed  and  cornmeal.  The  transportation 
ost  absorbs  so  much  of  the  cost  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  the  milling  as  well,  that  it 
makes  this  a  rather  expensive  ingredient 
on  the  grain  equivalent  basis.  It  is  higher 
in  liber  than  the  wheat  bran,  and  poultry, 
as  you  know,  require  concentrated  feeds. 

The  Red-dog  flour  at  $48  per  ton  would 
be  more  economical  than  the  ground 
wheat  at  $43.50  per  ton.  I  presume  that 
you  use  as  a  scratch  feed  some  Whole 
wheat,  or  some  cracked  corn,  which  could 
be  used,  and  the  Red-dog  flour,  being 
more  concentrated  and  higher  in  protein 
and  also  higher  in  energy,  would  be  more 
desirable  in  your  dry  mash  mixture. 

The  feeding  value  of  Alfalfa  meal  and 
wheat  bran  cannot  he  expressed  in  the 
terms  you  have  described,  for  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  combination  of  ingre¬ 
dients  which  supplement  the  wheat  bran 
and  the  Alfalfa  meal.  If  I  produced  my 
own  Alfalfa,  then  I  should  feed  it  gen¬ 
erously  to  poultry,  particularly  the  leafy 
portion  or  that  resulting  from  the  third 
or  fourth  cutting.  If  I  had  to  purchase 
Alfalfa  meal  shipped  in  from  the  West¬ 
ern  territory  I  am  sure  that  I  would  re¬ 
strict  its  use  and  substitute  wffieat  bran 
instead. 


SAFEGUARD 

Your  Cows  'During  the 
Dry^Fecding  Deriod/ 

IN  WINTER  the  milk-making  organs 
are  subject  to  severe  strain.  Dry, 
rough  feeds  are  harder  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  than  green  pasturage. 

To  keep  up  the  health  standard  and 
the  milk  yield  as  well,  some  outside  aid 
is  needed.  Otherwise  a  profitable  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  is  doubtful  and  disease  is 
likely  to  creep  in. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  sure  winter  aid  to 
profitable  dairying.  It  is  a  great  medi¬ 
cine-tonic  to  build  permanent  vigor  into 
the  milk-making  organs.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  twice  a  day,  one  week  in  each  month 
enables  the  cow  to  make  the  maximum 
of  milk  from  her  winter  diet. 

As  a  preventive  or’  as  a  -ellable  treatment 
for  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth. 
Scours,  Garget,  Milk  Fever.  Lost  Appetite,  etc. 
Kow-Kare  is  known  and  praised  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  No  dairyman  should  be  without  it. 

Let  Kow-Kare  help  you  insure  your  dairy 
profits  this  winter.  Your  feed  dealer,  general 
store  or  druggist  can  supply  you.  $1.25  and 
65c  packages.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

Write  us  for  free 
copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  ‘  The  Home  Co w 
Doctor.’’  Thousands 
of  dairymen  ask  for  it 
each  year. 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Get  my  new  cut  price 
catalog-  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  SAVE  MONEY  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint  ever  offered.  For  35 
years  I’ve  been 

Saving  Farmers  Money 

That’s  how  I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  Direct- 
From-Factory  fence  business  in  the  world. 
Over  850,000  farmer  customers  save  about 
1-3  buying  from  my  catalog.  This 
year  my  prices  are  much  lower.  I 
guarantee  better  Quality  and  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  cut  price  catalog  and  see 
for  yourself.  I  pay  the  freight,  too. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4308  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

**l  Saved  ZBXc  a  Rod,”  says  J.  K. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  1 .  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330 M UNCI E.  IND. 


T  ake  County 

A-'FLORIDA^ 

Grow  oranges,  grapes  and  bananas 

in  a  land  of  fourteen  hundred  lakes  and 
five  thousand  hills.  While  grove,  vineyard 
and  plantation  are  coming  into  bearing, 
raise  poultry,  keep  cows  for  steady  income 

Enjoy  all  the  delights  ol  a  Central  Florida  home 
and  the  wonderful  Lake  Region  climate.  Early 
vegetables.  Splendid  markets.  Excellent  high¬ 
ways  and  schools 


For  beautiful  booklet  write- 

T.  G.  WOOD 

LAKE  COUNTY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
TAVARES.  FLORIDA 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Chopped  Beets  for  a 
Weaned  Calf 

Trixie,  the  calf,  had  learned  to  eat 
grain  by  pushing  a  long  feed  box  cross¬ 
wise  under  the  fence,  while  her  mother, 
Jane,  was  being  fed.  Up  to  her  eighth 
week  the  calf  had  been  allowed  a  gener¬ 
ous  share  of  her  mother's  milk.  Jane’s 
teats,  however,  are  very  large,  and  one  of  1 
them  got  frightfully  cut.  up  between  the 
calf’s  grinders.  The  calf  had  to  be 
weaned  at  once.  The  teat  swelled  and 
closed  up.  We  had  read  of  instruments 
to  be  used  in  such  cases,  but  none  were 
at  hand.  Uncle  John  suggested  using  a 
chicken  quill  for  opening  the  teat.  Ster¬ 
ilizing  a  quill  first  with  iodine,  then  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  carbolic  salve,  the  quill  was 
gently  pushed  up  the  teat,  and  by  careful 
work  it  was  possible  to  relieve  the  cow  of 
her  milk.  After  milking’  the  quill  was 
again  sterilized,  put  back  in  the  teat  and 
left  there  until  next  milking.  This  had 
to  be  continued  for  several  weeks,  while 
the  cow  came  slowly  back  to  her  milk. 
Meanwhile  Trixie  was  fed  three  times 
daily  a  quart  of  chopped  beets  and  one 
man’s  large  handful  each  of  cornmeal  and 
of  chops,  together  with  a  little  hay. 
There  was  still  a  little  grass  in  her  lot, 
at  which  she  would  nibble  (November), 
and  a  brook  supplied  the  water,  but  it 
took  her  several  days  to  get  used  to 
drinking.  The  beets  may  not  contain  a 
great  amount  of  nourishment,  but  we 
give  them  credit  for  helping  the  calf  so 
quickly  over  the  -weaning.  We  never 
saw  a  calf  do  so  well.  Our  experience 
may  be  helpful  to  others,  mountaineer. 

Disposal  of  Tuberculous 
Animals 

■Some  of  my  neighbors  are  opposed  to 
the  tuberculin  test;  some  claim  a  tester 
can  have  a  stand-in  with  some  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  he  will  condemn  the  cows  as 
reactors  and  get  a  rake-off  on  every  cow 
he  sends  in.  The  average  person  does  not 
know  whether  the  animal  reacted  or  not ; 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
get  his  local  veterinarian  to  be  on  the 
job,  and  that  would  mean  expense.  Is  it 
a  fact  that  the  owner  cannot  sell  the 
animal  wherever  he  wishes?  There  _  is 
so  much  rotteness  in  government  affairs 
that  the  claim  of  my  neighbors  is  very 
possible.  Wouldn’t  the  law  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  the  local  veterinarian  was 
paid  by  the  government  to  do  this  work? 
lie  couldn’t  do  much  crooked  work  be¬ 
cause  he  would  be  found  out  and  it  would 
kill  his  business.  mrs.  J.  A.  B. 

Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  your  State, 
but  in  New  York  the  carcass  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  the 
tuberculin  test  remains  the  property  of 
the  owner,  its  value  to  be  applied  as  part 
of  the  indemnity  received.  This  would 
preclude  any  such  crooked  work  as  you 
suggest,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  needs 
hardly  to  be  expected  anywhere,  even  if 
possible. 

It  is  true  that  the  owner  cannot  well 
judge  of  the  result  of  the  tuberculin 
test ;  its  proper  interpretation  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  requires  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  special  line,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  left  to  any  local  veterinarian  who 
may  be  available. 

In  this  State,  the  owner  of  an  animal 
condemned  after  the  tuberculin  test  is  not 
allowed  to  sell  it  to  anyone  he  pleases, 
being  placed  under  severe  restrictions  in 
that  matter.  That  such  restrictions  are 
needed  is  obvious;  the  day  of  100  per 
cent  conscientiousness  and  honesty  among 
dairymen  has  not  yet  arrived.  M.  B.  D. 


Cement  Work;  Size  of 
Stalls 

Some  time  ago,  if  I  remember  right, 
you  stated  in  your  paper  that  you  could 
use  coal  ashes  for  cement  floor  in  barn. 
If  correct  how  should  it  be  used?  I  have 
a  load  of  sand.  How  much  ashes  and 
cement  for  a  space  15x30.  How  long 
and  wide  stalls  for  team  weighing  about 
2.600  lbs.?  How  wide’ and  deep  a  stall 
for  cow?  t  D- 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Coal  ashes  should  not  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cement  as  through  weakness  of  ma¬ 
terial  or  chemical  action  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  causes  they  are  likely  to 
cause  a  poor  job  or  failure  in  concreting. 
Screened  cinders  from  which  the  ash  and 
other  soft  material  has  been  separated 
are  sometimes  used,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  they  take  the  place  of  the  stone  in 
the  regular  concrete  mixture.  Cinders  do 
not  give  as  strong  a  concrete  as  crushed 
stone  or  gravel,  which  are  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  to  use  in  farm  practice. 

A  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  stone 
mixed  in  the  proportio1  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  stable  floor  construction. 
This  is  called  a  1 :2  :4  mixture.  A  floor 
15x30  ft.  and  4  in.  thick,  if  laid  from 
concrete  mixed  in  this  proportion  would 
require  approximately:  34  bags  (8% 
barrels)  cement,  2]4  cubic  yards  (ap¬ 


proximately  two  loads)  sand,  5  cubic 
yards  (approximately  four  loads) 
crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel. 

Cow  stalls  are  made  in  widths  varying 
from  3  ft.  2  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  with  an 
average  of  3  ft.  4  in.  in  quite  common 
use  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
the  width  of  3  ft.  6  in.  as  standard.  The 
length  of  a  cow  stall  is  4  ft.  8  in.  from 
the  edge  of  the  stanchion  curb  to  the 
edge  of  the  gutter.  This  length  mav  be 
changed  slightly  for  larget  and  small 
cows. 

The  length  of  a  standing  stall  for 
horses  is  usually  made  7  ft.  from  the 
back  of  the  manger  to  the’  rear  of  the 
stall.  The  width  of  the  manger  is  2  ft., 
making  the  total  length  of  the  stall  9  ft. 
Standard  width  for  a  single  horse  is  4  ft. 
6  in.,  while  a  double  stall  for  a  team  may 
vary  in  width  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.,  the 
8-ft.  width  being  perhaps  the  more  com¬ 
mon. 


Wholesale  Rabbit  Business 

A  made  a  proposition  to  B  to  go  in 
the  rabbit  business  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
A,  being  in  the  fur  business,  knows  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  rabbit  skins,  a 
single  skin  being  worth  about  75  cents, 
and  together  with  the  carcass  a  rabbit 
ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar.  He  pro¬ 
poses  buying  a  farm  and  starting  at 
once  with  500  breeding  females  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  males.  He  intends 
to  keep  them  semi-confined  in  a  sort  of 
a  natural  way.  He  wants  to  build  a 
number  of  enclosures  on  a  two  or  three- 
acre  tract,  and  keep  them  in  groups  of 
50.  He  would  allow  a  sufficient  number 
of  males  with  each  group  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals,  thus  ensuring  a  maximum  re¬ 
production.  He  says  a  rabbit  breeds 
four  times  a  year,  and  figuring  on  an 
average  litter  of  five  one  rabbit  will 
yield  20  in  a  year,  and  500  will  pro¬ 
duce  10,000.  At  the  market  value  of  $1 
per  head,  there  is  a  small  fortune  to  be 
made.  The  expense  of  feeding  is  small, 
and  this  income  can  be  easily  doubled 
by  doubling  the  number  of  breeders.  B 
knows  very  little  about  the  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness,  but  .he  has  had  a  wide  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  poultry.  lie  knows  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  such  calculations  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  the  principles  of  producing 
rabbits  having  something  in  common 
with  those  of  producing  poultry,  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  above  rabbit  scheme  is  appar¬ 
ent.  However,  B  may  be  wrong.  The 
modes  and  habits  of  rabbits  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  chickens  and  the  fail¬ 
ures  encountered  in  the  poultry  business 
may  not  be  met  with  in  the  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  case  there  is  truly  a  for¬ 
tune  to  be  made.  What  is  your  opinion 
about  the  whole  proposition?  m.  s. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  75c  which  you  state  is 
being  paid  for  rabbit  skins  is  far  too 
high.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  largest 
rabbits  skins  bring  more  than  20c  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  The  dressed 
skins  are  being  sold  for  prime  at  around 
35  to  40c.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  when  a  rabbit  skin  is  bought  by  raw 
fur  dealers  it  has  to  go  through  some 
treatment  before  it  is  ready  for  use  by 
the  furrier. 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  keep  as 
taany  as  500  or  more  rabbits  in  an  open 
lot,  even  if  they  are  kept  separate  in 
lots  of  50.  In  case  any  disease  breaks 
out  amongst  them  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  control  it,  and  it  would 
spread  from  one  to  the  other.  Domesti¬ 
cated  rabbits  are  best  raised  in  hutches 
where,  they  can  get  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  breeder. 

On  paper,  of  course,  it  looks  very  al¬ 
luring  to  be  able  to  figure  out  that  there 
would  be  a  clear  profit  of  $10,000  from 
500  rabbits,  but  in  practice  it  will  turn 
out  entirely  different.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  an  experienced  rabbit  breed¬ 
er  to  make  rabbit  raising  pay,  but  unless 
he  is  experienced  at  it,  he  is  bound  to 
fail.  Rabbit  raising  is  just  as  hard  as 
poultry  or  live  stock  breeding,  and  even 
an  experienced  man  will  not  always  make 
a  success  of  either  of  the  above  busi¬ 
nesses.  f.  D.  G. 


Loss  of  Trespassing’  Dog 

I  raise  purebred  dogs  on  a  small  scale ; 
that  is,  I  have  one  male  and  female, 
grown  and  a  10-week-old  litter.  This 
past  week  a  man  from  the  village  nearby 
set  a  number  of  stone  dead-fall  traps 
and  caught  one  of  my  choice  female  pup¬ 
pies.  The  traps  are  on  a  neighbor’s  land. 
Can  I  make  this  man  pay  for  my  dog? 
If  so,  how  can  I  go  about  it? 

New  York.  h.  p.  b. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  recover  for  your 
dog.  Your  dog  was  a  trespasser  when 
it  got  fast  in  the  trap,  and  we  assume 
that  the  man  who  set  the  trap  had  a 
license.  n.  t. 
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De  Laval  Separators  have 
done  more  than  any  other 
factor  to  change  dairying 
from  a  “pin  money”  proposition 
to  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  original 
centrifugal  separator  to  begin  with,  De 
Lavals  have  led  in  every  important  im¬ 
provement,  and  today  the  latest 

Improved  De  Laval  Separator 

is  generally  acknowledged  as  being  the  best 
cream  separator  ever  made.  Among  other  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  it  has  a  self¬ 
centering  bowl  whicfi  eliminates  vibration, 
causing  it  to  run  smoother  and  easier.  It  gives 
you  a  richer,  smoother,  higher-testing  cream, 
and  skims  cleaner  under  all  conditions.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself. 
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Trade  Allowance 

Old  centrifugal  cream  separa- 


Send  for 
FREE 
catalogs 


as  partial  payment  on  new  De 
Lavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  from 
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THE  SAFE  RATION 
FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


The  name  “Larro”  on  a  bag  of  dairy  feed  means  that  the 
contents  are  of  highest  quality,  anjd  that  the  formula 
never  changes.  One  bag  of  Larro  is  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other,  regardless  of  when  or  where  purchased.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  this  policy,  which  13  years 
ago  was  written  into  our  manufacturing  creed. 

.  Ask  your  Dealer  629 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


GLECKNER 

The  name  to  look  tor  when  you  buy 


HARNESS 


1  L-ln.  traces,  $62.35 
Add  $2.65  lor  1  %-in.  traces 


For  forty  five  years  “GLECKNER”  lias  stood 
for  dependable  quality,  and  reasonable  prices 
in  harness. 

GLECKNER  "Thousan”  Harness  (illustrated 
above),  the  latest  product,  is  a  full-sized,  stand¬ 
ardized  Harness,  and  is  made  in  large  lots 
whieh  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let  you 
examine  it  and  test  its  easy  adjustments,  and 
who  will  guarantee  it  to  you. 

Send  for  BOOKLET,  "Outfitting  the  Horse ” — 
it’s  FREE 

W.  w.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 
Canton.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ; 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Mixture  Suggested 

We  have  a  small  Holstein  dairy.  They 
are  being  fed  hay,  corn  stalks  and  mixed 
feed.  At  present  we  are  forced  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  milk  for  from  five  to  six 
cents  per  quart.  Can  you  suggest  a 
grain  ration  which  would  produce  same 
results  and  'be  less  expensive  than  the 
mixed  feed  now  selling  at  $58  per  ton. 

New  York.  J-  11  • 


You  have  failed  to  identify  any  home¬ 
grown  products  which  you  have  on  hand 
and  we  must  assume  that  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  purchase  all  of  the  products 
intended  for  your  shovel  mixture. 
Ordinarily  when  wheat  and  corn  are  high, 
rye  and  barley  feeds  can  be  purchased  at 
satisfactory  figures.  However,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  reversed  at  the  moment  and  rye 
is  selling  on  the  market  at  prohibitive 
prices.  It  is  seldom  that  rye  is  quoted 
on  the  Chicago  markets  at  $1.40  a  bushel, 
and  seldom  also  that  it  approaches  the 
cash  price  of  wheat  which  is  now  around 
$1.60  per  bushel.  Actually  wheat  by- 
prducts  and  protein  feeds  ale  more 
economical  than  such  standard  feeds  as 
corn,  hominy,  and  the  others  in  the 
group  constituting  the  carbohydrate  car¬ 
riers. 

The  tendency,  of  course,  when  basic 
products  are  high,  is  to  turn  to  by¬ 
product  feeds  to  supply  the  bulk  of  feeds, 
and  here  again  mixed  feeds  carrying  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  oat  by-products,  and  high 
fiber  feeds  of  this  character  will  be  quoted 
to  the  trade  at  what  appear  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  The  thoughtful  dairy¬ 
man,  however,  will  not  be  misled  by  ton 
prices  where  protein  is  comparatively 
low  and  where  fiber  is  corresponding  j 
high. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  compound  a 
home  mixture  wdiich  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  product  you  are  now 
using  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  products  you  can  purchase  and 
the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  would  give  you  a  24  per  cent  feed 
carrying  less  fiber  and  more  energy  than 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  the  product 
you  mention.  M  heat  bran,  200  lbs.  , 
buckwheat  middlings,  300  lbs. ;  gluten 
feed.  200  lbs. ;  corn  and  cobmeal.  300  lbs.  ; 

linseed  meal,  150  lbs. 

If  desired,  cottonseed  meal  can  replace 
a  portion  of  the  gluten  feed,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  linseed  meal.  In  case  this 
product  is  selected  use  the  highest  grade 
attainable,  one  carrying  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  protein.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  buck¬ 
wheat  feeds  in  your  territory,  but  the 
dairyman  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  this  feed  will  appreciate  its  value. 
Using  oats  and  barley  mixed  and  corn 
and  cobmeal  as  a  basis  for  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  I  should  recommend  the  following 
combination :  Ground  oats  and  barley, 

300  lbs. ;  corn  and  cobmeal.  200  lbs.  ; 
old  process  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  200  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  100 

lbs. 

Let  the  cows  have  all  the  corn  fodder 
and  mixed  hay  that  they  will  consume 
and  if  they  fail  to  eat  this  combination 
with  relish  perhaps  some  moistened  beet 
pulp  fed  in  conjunction  with  this  com¬ 
bination  would  stimulate  their  appetites. 


grade  products  have  many  advantages  if 
he  purchases  them  direct  and  subjects 
them  to  grinding  and  combines  them  with 
ingredients  of  known  feeding  value  over 
the  one  who  prefers  to  buy  low-grade 
mixed  feeds  already  prepared.  YV  heat 
screenings  at  50  cents  a  sack  or,  as  you 
say.  about  sixty  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
could  be  purchased  at  a  cost  less  than 
you  would  pay  for  these  same  products  in 
many  prepared  feeds:  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  can  take  these  to  your  home 
and  have  them  ground  fine  enough  so  that 
the  weed  seeds  will  be  crushed  to  avoid 
their  germination,  you  can  purchase  pro¬ 
tein  at  a  very  low  cost.  ■# 

•When  basic  products  are  proportion¬ 
ately  high,  low-grade  mixed  feeds  will 
sell  in  the  greatest  abundance,  for  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  a  great  many 
dairymen”  are  more  interested  in  the  price 
per  ton  than  in  the  actual  feeding  value 
or  comparative  feeding  value  between 
any  two  given  feeds.  The  quality  of 
wheat  this  year  is  very  high  which  means 


m'ixed  with  cornmeal  they  could  be  used 
for  swine  and  poultry  feeding,  but  cows 
do  not  relish  cooked  foods  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  use 
them  in  this  way.  Turnips  which  are 
harvested  as  a  catch  crop  following  po¬ 
tatoes  or  some  other  crop  grown  on 
ground  which  has  been  well  fertilized 
make  excellent  early  feed  for  dairy  cows, 
and  are  extensively  used  in  potato-pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  If  they  go  wrong,  as 
you  have  indicated,  they  are  practically  a 
loss,  for  they  will  decompose  very  rap¬ 
idly  and  cannot  even  be  cooked  and  so 
used  for  swine  and  poultry. 

I  presume  that  you  have  stored  them 
in  a  pit  well  cpvered  with  hay  or  straw, 
and  this  covered  with  dirt,  for  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  plan  for  storage.  I  once 
knew  a  farmer  in  South  Jersey  who 
claimed  that  he  could  store  his  turnips 
satisfactorily  in  a  hay  mow.  I  doubt, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of 
storage. 


Wintering  Horses 

I  have  a  horse  about  1,400  to  1,;*00 
lbs.  Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  feed 
him?  I  have  no  work  for  him  all  Win¬ 
ter.  J.  F.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

Unless  one  has  some  regular  work  for 
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be  fed  alone.  What  should  be  fed  with 
them  so  the  cows  would  give  more  milk  i 
And  how  much  should  be  fed  for  one  meal 
for  one  cow?  J.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

Y'ou  are  fortunate  if  you  have  a  liberal 
quantity  of  oats  for  feeding  purposes, 
for  with  corn  and  coarse  grain  so  high 
the  oats  can  be  substituted  for  corn  and 
hominy  and,  when  supplemented  with 
comparatively  low-priced  protein  feeds 
which  are  now  available,  a  very  useful 
ration  may  be  compounded.  The  follow¬ 
ing  combination  would  enable  you  to  use 
your  oats  to  advantage:  Ground  oats, 
400  lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  ;  oil- 
meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 

You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  corn 
included  in  this  combination  and  that  the 
oats  have  been  relied  upon  largely  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  carbohydrate  and  energy  mak¬ 
ing  constituents..  You  have  been  cor¬ 
rectly  advised ;  it  is  not  good  judgment 
to  allow  oats  to  constitute  the  entire  ra¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows,  for  they  need  more 
variety  and  more  protein  if  the  best  re¬ 
sults  and  the  most  milk  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


A  Good  Specimen  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn 


Using  Wheat  Screenings 

I  can  get  a  lot  of  wheat  screenings, 
mostlv  chess,  for  50  cents  a  sack.  It  it 
does  not.  contain  too  much  cockle,  would 
vou  recommend  it  for  cow  feed  and  su£- 
best  other  ingredients  to  make  a  grain 
ration  for  milking  cows,  one  about  to 
freshen?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  lot. 
of  the  commercial  cow  feed  contains  a 
filler  such  as  above  mentioned.  In  tnat 
case  why  pay  higher  Prices  when  it 
would  onlv  cost  60  cents  per  100  lbs.,  in¬ 
cluding  grinding?  Is  there  any  way  to 
obtain  figures  or  formulas  as  for  mixing 
feeds?  You  need  not  print  the  following, 
but  if  I  know  how  to  mix  feeds  as  well 
as  I  know  how  to  mix  various  kinds  ot 
metals  for  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum, 
and  I  do  know  that.  I  could  be  of  some 
service  to  patrons  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y\  j.  h.  c. 

Y~ou  are  quite  right  in  asserting  that 
the  individual  who  desires  to  utilize  low 


that  the  products  which  are  taken  out, 
that  is  the  small  berries  and  broken 
grains,  will  be  proportionately  higher  in 
feeding  value  than  would  ordinarily  pre¬ 
vail  where  more  or  less  dwarf  and  im¬ 
mature  grain  is  included  in  the  by-prod¬ 
uct.  Actually  the  glean  products  from 
hard  wheat  will  analyze  a  higher  protein 
content  than  the  wheat  itself.  Particu¬ 
larly  are  such  by-products  useful  this 
year  when  protein  feeds  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  cheap,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
relatively  high  protein  carrying  products 
to  be  put  on  the  market  at  attractive 
figures.  The  following  combination  may 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  utilize  the  by¬ 
product  mentioned* satisfactorily  :  Wheat 
screenings,  30(1  lbs.  ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  ; 
linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  buckwheat  feed, 
200  lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  it  is  what 
a  feed  does,  rather  than  what  it  is, 
which  establishes  its  value;  but  due  re¬ 
gard  must  be  given  to  palatability  and 
digestibility.  It  is  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  which  any  given  cow  will  give  in 
your  own  barn  when  fed  a  feed  of  your 
own  combination  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  compounding  of  ra¬ 
tions  for  dairy  animals. 

Your  suggestion  that  there  is  perhaps 
as  much  genius  required  to  compound 
feeds  economically  as  there  is  to  combin¬ 
ing  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mercial  products  is  well  taken.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  a  great  many  dairy¬ 
men  overlook  the  importance  of  balanced 
rations  and  are  apt  to  purchase  the  par¬ 
ticular  substance  called  feed  which  is 
quoted  by  the  dealer  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  ton. 


Feeding  Poor  Turnips 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  75 
bushels  of  turnips  that  have  turned  pithy 
since  I  put  them  in  storage?  What  is  the 
feed  value  for  cattle?  If  I  cook  them, 
will  they  be  good  for  poultry  ?  s.  T.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  unlikely  that  pithy  turnips  can  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results  in  feeding 
dairy  cattle.  If  ..they,  were  cooked  and 


an  odd  horse  during  the  Winter  months, 
it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  economy  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  animal  and  buy  another  m 
the  Spring,  when  his  services  are  needed. 

I  am  reminded  that  was  a  practice  of  the 
Jersey  farmers  a  few  years  ago  to  main¬ 
tain  rather  heavy  horses  throughout  the 
Winter  idle  season,  but  when  they  figured 
the  cost  of  the  feed  which  the  horse  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  months  he  was  idle  and 
not  working,  it  wras  easy  to  determine  the 
advantages  of  making  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  as  suggested  above.  Particularly 
does  this  condition  obtain  with  those  who 
are  producing  certain  vegetable  products 
for  the  Philadelphia  or  Atlantic  City 
market.  The  tractor  can  do  the  heavy 
work  in  the  Spring,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop  can  be  done  with  the  cheaper 
and  lighter  type  of  farm  horse. 

However,  if  it  is  desired  to  feed  this 
idle  horse  during  the  Winter,  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  allow  1.1  lbs.  of  hay  for 
each  100  lbs.  weight  per  day,  and  approx¬ 
imately  1  lb.  of  grain  per  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Often  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  down  both  of  these  allow¬ 
ances  when  the  animals  are  of  matin e 
age  and  go  into  Winter  quarters  in  rea¬ 
sonably  high  condition.  For  the  grain 
mixture  I  would  suggest  five  parts  of 
oats,  three  parts  of  bran,  two  parts  of 
cracked  corn. 

For  the  horse  straight  Timothy  hay  is 
par  excellence,  but  mixed  hay  can  be  fed 
advantageously.  The  amount  of  grain 
should  be  distributed  in  three  equal  feed¬ 
ings  per  day,  and  the  hay  should  be  fed 
in  two  feedings,  preferably  morning  and 
night.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
some  ear  corn  would  be  included  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  horses  of  this  weight,  but  with 
prevailing  prices  it  is  believed  that  oats 
and  bran  constitute  a  cheaper  source  of 
feed  than  corn  where  one  is  forced  to 
purchase  this  feed  on  the  open  market. 


Oats  for  Cows 


I  have  a  lot  of  oats  this  year.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  they  are  good  for  feeding 
cow's?  Some  people  say^  they  should  not 


Hog  Feeding  Problem 

I  have  a  hog  feeding  proposition  on 
which  I  wish  some  suggestions.  I  am 
feeding  some  50-lb.  pigs  for  a  hotel  in  the 
city  and  am  trying  to  get  them  to  80  or 
90  lbs.  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  hotel 
furnishes  all  the  feed  except  skim-milk, 
of  which  I  have  about  100  quarts  daily. 
The  stale  bread  is  what  is  used  mostly. 
'What  is  the  value  of  this  as  a  hog  food, 
and  what  should  be  put  in  the  self-feeder 
to  get  the  best  results?  Should  the  skim- 
milk  be  -fed  by  itself,  or  the  hard  bread 
soaked  in  it?  There  is  no  pasture,  and 
all  feeds  are  purchased.  J).  A.  G. 

New'  York. 

You  have  presented  a  very  interesting 
problem.  I  should  feed  the  skim-milk 
separately  and  not  mixed  with  the  stale 
bread.  When  milk  is  mixed  with  any 
food  product  it  is  likely  to  cause  more  or 
less  fermentation,  especially  for  pigs  of 
the  weight  you  have  suggested.  Much  is  to 
be  gained  by  letting  them  drink  the  milk 
and  eat  the  other  food  as  supplied,  either 
in  self?feeders  or  in  combination  with 
other  foods  carrying  a  high  percentage  of 
dry  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  safe  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  stale  bread  about  half  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  such  food  products  as  stand¬ 
ard  middlings.  There  is  more  moisture, 
of  course,  in  the  bread  than  in  the  mid¬ 
dlings  ;  it  is  more  bulky  and,  pound  for 
pound,  it  w’ill  not  produce  as  satisfactory 
gains  as  w’ill  the  basic  products  from 
which  the  bread  has  been  made.  With 
skim-milk  available,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  product  it  w’ould  be  necessary 
to  feed  in  conjunction  with  the  stale 
bread  would  be  shelled  corn.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  very  expensive  at  the 
moment,  but  a  combination  of  stale  bread 
and  shelled  or  ear  corn  wrould  be  ideal 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  tank¬ 
age  or  fishmeal  or  any  of  those  products 
carrying  animal  protein,  for  the  milk  will 
supply  this  ingredient  in  the  most  desir¬ 
able  and  economic  form.  If  the  diet  of 
the  pigs  is  limited  strictly  to  bread  and 
milk,  the  pigs  will  tire  of  the  bread  and 
will  have  a  tendency  to  drink  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  milk.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  the  dry  feed  which  estab¬ 
lishes  gains  and,  since  milk  is  more  pal¬ 
atable  and  the  other  products  might  be 
less  palatable,  the  pigs  might  satisfy 
themselves  on  a  ration  which  would  not 
enable  them  to  gain  rapidly  in  weight. 
So  I  would  feed  about  half  as  much  stale 
bread  as  I  fed  corn,  and  then  allow'  the 
pigs  4  or  5  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  pound 
of  the  grain  fed.  Pigs  of  this  age  ought 
to  gain  from  1  to  144  lbs.  per  day.  If 
they  eat  extravagantly  of  the  corn  as 
supplied  in  self-feeders  to  the  neglect  of 
the  stale  bread  and  the  other  by-products 
which  are  available,  then  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  hand  feed  them  and  thus  limit  the 
amount  of  corn  to  what  you  w’ish  them 
to  have. 

Be  sure  to  provide  some  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  such  as  a  combination  of  salt,  bone- 
meal  and  ground  limestone,  for  this  ar¬ 
rangement  w’ill  tend  to  check  undesirable 
conditions  in  their  diet  which  might  be 
developed  in  the  absence  of  such  min¬ 
erals. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Fruit  always  seems  to  have  more  at¬ 
traction  and  commands  more  interest 
than  vegetables,  perhaps  because  of  its 
appearauc-e,  and  among  the  leading  fruits, 
now  in  the  market  are  apples.  Fancy  ap-’ 
pies  have  sold  very  well,  but  there  has 
been  a  wide  range  in  prices.  Some  really 
fancy  Baldwins  sold  as  high  as  $7  a  bar¬ 
rel,  but  probably  most  of  the  good  stock 
moved  between  $5  and  $6  a  barrel,  and 
poorer  fruit  could  be  found  selling  as  low 
as  $3.50  a  barrel.  During  the  month  of 
November  about  1,750  carloads  of  apples 
were  unloaded  in  New  York  City,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  2,475  carloads  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  which  is  about 
what  is  to  be  expected,  considering  crop 
conditions.  Nearly  one-third  of  them 
were  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and 
over  700  carloads  were  from  the  Empire 
State.  Reports  for  Dec.  1  show  moderate 
holdings  of  apples  in  storage,  amounting 
to  3,751,000  bbls.  and  9,929,000  boxes, 
the  total  being  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  1923  crop  was  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  perhaps  a  better  compari¬ 
son  is  with  the  five-year  average,  which 
the  1924  holdings  exceed  by  about  7  per 
cent.  The  International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association  reports  an  active  export 
trade,  and  much  of  this  is  shipped  via 
the  New  York  port.  The  export  of  boxed 
apples  has  been  a  little  heavier  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  barreled  apple  movement  to 
foreign  countries  is  slightly  less.  With 
the  boxed  apple  shippers  having  a  smaller 
crop  and  exporting  more  than  last  year, 
the  Eastern  growers  should  have  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  this  season  in  finding  outlets  for 
their  apples.  The  Floiuda  citrus  fruit 
growers  are,  for  the  first  time,  sending 
oranges  and  grapefruit  by  boat  to  the 
New  York  market,  which  will  cut  Ae 
cost  of  transporting  from  $1.16  a  box  to 
35c  a  box,  according  to  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  Florida  Exchange 
members.  Although  this  is  only  one  boat 
load,  it  is  evidently  a  forerunner  of  future 
developments  and  indicates  keener  com¬ 
petition  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  as  the 
time  goes  by.  Every  year  seems  to  bring 
strawberries  into  .  the  market  a  little 
earlier  than  the  preceding  season,  and 
this  year  Florida  strawberries  were  avail¬ 
able  about  the  middle  of  December,  sales 
made  during  the  past  week  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.25  a  quart,  wholesale.  Cran¬ 
berries  have  been  a  little  more  quiet,  with 
heavier  offerings,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  slump  in  prices  as  re¬ 
serve  stock  at  shipping  points  is  much 
lighter  than  usual.  Potatoes  continue 
dull  under  liberal  supplies  and  there  have 
been  few  price  changes,  Maine  Green 
Mountains  selling  around  $2  per  150-lb. 
sack.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  a  little 
more  quiet  of  late,  and  onions  have  been 
dull,  with  prices  ranging  $2  to  $2.75  per 
100-lb.  sack,  as  to  quality.  Spinach  has 
been  carried  over  from  day  to  day,  while 
cabbage  was  plentiful  and  market  weak. 
The  Dong  Island  cauliflower  season  is 
closing  up  gradually.  York  State  celery 
was  a  little  firmer.  Carrots  were  very 
slow,  including  both  the  York  State  and 
new-grown  Texas  stock.  Southern  let¬ 
tuce  was  dull,  but  Western  lettuce 
showed  a  little  improvement,  with  lighter 
receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  irregular  and 
somewhat  unsettled.  There  was  some 
increase  in  receipts,  largely  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific-  coast,  and  prices  on  these  eggs  de¬ 
clined  on  the  large  sizes,  while  the  medi¬ 
um  sizes,  due  to  a  special  demand,  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably,  only  to  drop  again  a 
few  days  later,  with  more  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  small  nearby  eggs  advanced 
a  little,  but  the  large  nearby  white  eggs 
were  plentiful  enough  to  meet  trade  de¬ 
mands  and  the  market  was  inclined  to  be 
weak.  Storage  eggs  were  fairly  active, 
with  prices  advancing  a  little.  Storage 
holdings  at  this  writing  are  over  265,000 
cases  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  when  the 
metropolitan  warehouses  reported  592,- 
276  cases  in  storage. 

Trading  in  express  live  poultry  has 
been  so  small  that  market  values  are 
hardly  quotable.  The  publicity  concern¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  among  chickens,  fowl 
and  roosters,  has  evidently  prejudiced 
consumers  against  the  use  of  poultry, 
practically  boycotting  it,  or,  according  to 
some  retailers,  cutting  the  demand  for 
dressed  poultry  one-half,  and  dealers  have 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
few  small  shipments  of  live  fowl  or  chick¬ 
ens  received.  On  the  other  hand,  prices 
on  live  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys  which, 
so  far  as  is  known,  are  immune  from  the 
disease,  have  jumped  forward  rapidly,  but 
conditions  change  quickly  and  already  an 
easier  feeling  is  reported  in  the  market 
on  geese.  Following  the  action  of  the 
New  York  City  and  State  officials,  plac¬ 
ing  an  embargo  against  the  receiving  of 
live  fowl,  chickens  and  roosters  from  sev¬ 
eral  mid-Western  States,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Connecticut  have  also  de¬ 
clared  embargoes,  Connecticut  preventing 
any  live  poultry  coming  into  the  State 
without  a  permit.  New  Jersey  is  except¬ 
ing  live  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  but 


bars  all  States  on  other  poultry,  and 
Maryland  specifies  States  embargoed.  The 
embargoes  are  placed  to  protect  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  and  not  through  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  protecting  the  public  health,  the 
disease  not  being  communicable  to  hu¬ 
mans  or  animals.  Fresh-killed  fowl  and 
chickens  were  dull  and  weak,  but  the 
market  was  firm  on  ducks  and  geese. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— ,N0.  1  Timothy _ $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2 .  24.0<)@  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(5)  23.00 

Straiv— Rye  .  15.00@  18.00 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are:  New  York 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  light  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  about  $1  a  ton  under  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  Very  little  No.  1  Timothy  was  of¬ 
fered,  and  most  of  the  No.  2  Timothy 
was  in  small  bales.  Fine  Alfalfa  was  1  ' 

also  in  good  demand,  but  rye  straw  was 

B.  W.  s. 


part  of  this  land,  and  has  10  years  to 
remove  same.  During  high  water  there 
is  a  lot  of  flood  wood  washed  up  on  this 
land.  To  whom  does  the  flood  wood  be¬ 
long,  A  or  B?  When  A  bought  this  land 
he  supposed  he  got  50  acres,  which  the 
deed  calls  for,  more  or  less.  Since  then 
A  has  found  that  this  property  does  not 
contain  more  than  half.  What  proceed- 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  24,  1924. 
December  Eeague-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs.  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 


2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class 
3B,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44(5$0.45  ^trinng  beans,  lb . 15@ 

Good  to  choice . 38(5)  .43  Gmons,  lb . 05@ 

Lower  grades . 34(5]  .37  YY11’  . 10(5 


Packing  stock  . . .22@  .28 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials . $0.22% @$0.23 

Average  run  ; .  .21  “  (5  .22 

Skims . . . v  .14  «@  .19 

Hggs 

White,  fancy  . $0.69@$0.70 

Medium  to  choice . 54(5)  .63 

Pullets  .  . . 55(5  .60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .69(5)  .70 

Gathered,  best  . .65(8)  .66 

Common  to  good . 34(5  .50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt  . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . l() 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  29 

.59 
.38 
.90 
.75 
.45 
.52 
.40 
.65 
.03 
.20 
.08 
.20 
.06 
.20 


ay  be  reclaimed  by  the  up¬ 
per  landowners.  If,  however,  it  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  will  become 
abandoned  and  probably  never  will  be 
reclaimed,  it  undoubtedly  will  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  property. 

If  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the 
acreage  an  action  could  be  brought 
against  the  grantor  to  compel  him  to 
make  good.  “More  or  less,”  does  not 
mean  a  number  of  acres.  n.  t. 


Fowls  . 40(5 

Roasting  chickens . 48@ 

Hocks,  lb . 35(5 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@ 

Strinng  beans,  lb. 


Cabbage,  lb. 
Cucumbers,  each 


.05  fa) 
.15(5 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

’(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  vat  the--  various,  stations  _  ..  .  _  _  H 

given  below.  The  quotations  are  based  furnishings,  would  be  held  us  my  father’s 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments  e.stat?  if  they  remained  in  the  house  un- 

. . Dec.  22,  1924,  according  to  the  United  HI  his  death.  They  could  be  removed 

.Storage,  best . 45(5)  .50  States  Bureau  of,  Agricultural  Economics  Previously,  but  not  after.  Is  this  true? 

rades  . : . . .  .33  @  .42  ‘co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks.  I  want  to  especially  know  if  relatives  can 


Making  a  Will;  Right  to 
Property 

My  father  is  74  years  old.  Should  he 
at  this  date  make  a  will,  would  the  will 
stand  law?  I  have  been  told  after  a  per¬ 
son  is  50,  I  believe,  a  will  made  by  them 
will  not  stand  law  as  the  person  is  not 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  good  reason¬ 
ing  faculties.  Is  this  true?  I  have  kept 
house  for  my  father  for  four  years. 
Could  I  charge  for  my  services  from 
year  to  year,  provided  I  saw  fit?  Some 
members  of  family  are  trying  to  say  my 
father  spends  his  money  in  supporting 
me.  He  only  gives  me  my  food.  I  buy 
my  own  clothes.  If  they  are  going  to 
bring  in  claim  of  his  supporting  me,  I 
want  to  collect  for  my  work  if  I  can. 
Nearly  everything  in  house  is  what  I 
have  bought  with  my  money,  earned  pre¬ 
viously.  A  lawyer  told  me  the  law  used 
to  be  that  all  my  property  in  line  of 


Lower  gn 

Dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.48(5$0.50 

.35 
.45 
.38 


Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington,  ®ac^  take  a  third  of  my  things  simply 
(Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French-  because  they  are  being  stored  and  same 


Common  to  good . .  .  .28(5 

Chickens,  best . 44(5) 

Fair  to  good  . .30(5) 

Roosters . ;..  ,15@ 

Capons,  S  to  9  lbs . .  .45(5 

6  to  7  lbs . 40(5) 

Small  and  slips . 30 (5 

Ducks . 20(5) 

Geese . 16(5 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.10(5  2.00 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  .  8.00@  9.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.25(5  7.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.25(5  6.00 

Culls . 1.50@  2.50 

WILD  RABBITS 


.50 

.45 

.40 

.30 

.28 


Cottontails  from  the  West  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  wholesaling  around  40  to  55c  per 
pair ;  jacks,  90c  to  $1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS* 

Calves  . $0.16(5$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 12(5)  .16 

Culls  . 07(5  .10 

Lambs,  head  .  3.00(512.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17(5  -24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00(5$15.00 

Lwer  grades .  7.00(5  9.00 

Sheep  .  5.00(5  10.00 

Lambs  .  13.00(5  17-00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.08(5$0.15 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.15(5  1.35 

Carrots,  bu . 75(5  1-00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00(5  1.35 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches..  5.00(5)  8.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  7.00(5  9.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.50(5  5.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25(5  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  2.00(8)  2.50 

Lettuce,  2  doz.  crate . 75(5  1-75 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(5  2.75 

Parsley,  IOO  bunches .  2.00@  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00(5  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50(5  6.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.25(5)  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00(8)  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  2.00(5  3.00 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50(5  2.00 


town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  .Meade,  Califon,  Newton^  Br.anch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell/ NeW 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  .Somerville, 'Tfeen- 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.70% 

No.  3  white  oats . 68% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . . .  1.41% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.38% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $39.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  38.90 

Standard  middlings  .  39.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  49.90 

White  hominy  .  54.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  54.40 

Ground  oats  .  54.40 

Flour  middlings  .  44.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal . . .  51.15 


being  used  in  my  father’s  home.  M.  e. 

Any  person  can  make  a  will  who  is  of 
sound  mind  and  understanding,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  age. 

You  could  not  expect  to  be  allowed 
for  care  for  your  father  unless  he  made 
an  agreement  in  writing  to  pay  you  for 
such  care. 

After  your  father’s  death  his  estate 
could  not  take  over  your  personal  be¬ 
longings  whether  they  were  in  his  house 


or  not. 


N.  T. 


Old  Market  Quotations 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
the  market  department  of  the  first  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  dated  Jan. 
3,  1850.  The  first  items  are  from  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  where  the  paper  was  start¬ 
ed  : 

Flour,  bbl . 

Buckwheat,  cwt . $1.50 

Cornmeal,  bu . 

Wheat,  bu .  1.03 

Corn . . .  .45 

Rye . 53 

Barley . 45 

Oats . 31 

Hogs,  lb . 

Beef,  lb.  . . .  / . 03  %@ 

Mutton,  lb . .  .02  @ 

Venison . 07  (5 

Butter . 12  (8) 

Cheese . 05%  <5 


$4.75 
(5  1.75 
.50 
(5  1.04 
(5  .50 


(5 

(5 


.31  (5 


String  beans,  bu. 


3.00(510.00 


Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  7.00(8)  8.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75(5  1.85 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ..  2:50(5  3.00 

Witloof.  imported,  lb . 15(5  -22 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.40(5 $3. 75 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.65(5  1.85 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.20(8)  1.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00(8)14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.75(8)  3.25 

BRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.00(5$7.0fl 

Ben  Davis  . 2.00(5  4.00 

Greening . 3.00(8)  7.00 

McIntosh  .  4.00(5  9.00 

Spy  .  3.00(5  9.00 

York  . .  3.50(5  6.00 

Pears,  bbl .  4.00(512.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. ..  .75(8)  1.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  ....  6.00(5  7.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 08(5  -18 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(8)  6.00 

Grapefruit,  box .  1.50(5  9.00 


.56 
.50 
.33 
.04% 
.04 
.03 
.08 
.14 
.06 
.37 
.06 
.07 

(5  -20 
(5  3.50 
(5  9.00 
<5  .75 


Potatoes,  bu. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Geese,  lb . 18 

Cordwood . 3.00 

Hay,  ton  .  7.00 

Apples,  bu . 50 

The  number  of  barrels  of  flour  shipped 
east  from  Rochester  on  the  Erie  Canal 
during  1849  was  570,757. 

At  Buffalo,  clover  seed  was  $3.75  to  $4 
per  bu.  ;  Timothy.  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  beans, 
bu.,  75  to  87%c;  goose  feathers,  35  to  40c 
per  lb. 

Syracuse  reported  eggs  at  14c  per  doz. ; 
wool,  20  to  40c  lb. ;  sheep  pelts,  75  to  80c. 

The  Chicago  hog  market  was  $2.25  to 
$3.15. 

The  Boston  live  stock  market  quoted 
cows  with  calves  at  $15  to  $28 ;  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  $5  to  $6  cwt. ;  working  oxen,  $45  to 
$85.' 


Ownership  of  Driftwood; 
Discrepancy  in  Acreage 

A  buys  a  piece  of  land  from  B,  and 
B  reserves  ail  the  wood  on  the  island 


Filing  Judgment  in 
Different  County 

A  short  time  ago  I  obtained  a  judgment 
against  a  man  in  the  county  of  Otsego. 
A  little  later  this  man  moved  to  Delaware 
County.  I  want  to  garnishee  his  wages. 
The  justice  of  this  county  says  that  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  Delaware  County. 
Will  you  advise  the  proper  action  I  should 
take  in  order  to  garnishee  his  wages? 

New  York.  T-  e.  p. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  a 
transcript  of  your  judgment  filed  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  and  a  transcript 
taken  to  Delaware  County;  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  an  order  for  garnishee. 
Probably  you  will  need  an  attorney  to 
draw  the  papers  for  you.  n.  t. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-Feb.  26 — Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  ILirmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

Jan.  6-9 — Seventh  annual  union  agri¬ 
cultural  meeting,  State  Armory,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairymen’s 
Association,  annual  meeting,  will  be  held 
at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene,  sec¬ 
retary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16- — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts!  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-19' — National  Poultry  Show, 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.Tan.  19-21- — Tractor  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  20-22)— Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-25 — Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Joseph  Slocum  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Syraense,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-5 — Idaho  State  Seed  Show, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

“Why  did  you  strike  the  telegraph, 
onerator?”  the  judge  asked  the  darky. 
“Well,  yo’_  honah,”  said  the  culprit,  “it 
was  jest  like  this:  I  hands  him  a  tele¬ 
gram  for  mah  girl,  an’  he  starts  in  read- 
in’  it.  So  I  jest  nachurally  ups  an’ 
hands  him  one.” — American  Boy. 
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Some  of  the 

GoldMedalFeeds 


Gold  medal  Vitamin  Egg  Mash 
(22%  protein) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Egg  Mash 

(with  dried  buttermilk— 22  %  protein) 
GOLD  Medal  Scratch  Feed 
GOLD  MEDAL  Chick  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  Medal  Chick  Feed 
GOLD  Medal  Growing  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Developing  Feed 

GOLD  MEDAL  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
(20%  protein) 

NORTH  STAR  Molasses  Dairy  Ration  . 
(16%  protein) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed 
(16%  protein) 

There  are  37  other  GOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS. 
Your  dealer  should  carry  every  one.  Write 
our  Feed  Department  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 

A  FEED  FOR  EVERY 
FEEDING  PURPOSE 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Millers  of  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
and  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


/ 


GoldMedalFeeds 

Why  Not  Now? 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  In  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 


A.  C.  JONES 


GEORGETOWN,  BEL. 


SPROUTED  0ATS\ 

Oats  sprouted  In  warm  rapoi 
a  most  nutritious,  delicious,  and 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields* 

With  tne  original  well  known, 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER  . 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when  ' 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter  V 
is  a  money  maker.  Sizes  25  to  2,000” 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  ‘‘Sprouted  Oattf^ 
and  Eggs. ' *  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO,  78  Front  St.  ,C.olfax,Ia. 


Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B.  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  plaee  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 

C  H I C  KS  EGGS  STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

cemiRRnN  Dcnc  V  few  choice 
KSUUnBUN  rt  CUo  toms  and  hens 

Can  mate  from  non-related  flocks. 

F.  Ii.  WILDE  Way  land,  Michigan 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Leavitt.  S  Royaltun,  Vt. 

HONE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Large,  vigorous  birds,  rich  red  color,  bred  for  standard 
type  and  superior  egg:  production.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  I).  K.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y, 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

60  %  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  5  lb.  hens.  Large- 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested, 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURO.  NEW  YORK 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


110  Incubator  $Yy 

v  30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-' 
per  tanks— double  walla — dead  J 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use.  -  . 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooded  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  Bizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 


no,./.:.:.. 

1385 


1 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  ol 
California 

]  Redwood,  covered  with 
1  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  emek 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  4  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  d*y»’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K— FREE  Catalog 
ironclad  lneubatorCo..Boi(87  Racine.Wlo. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  December  12,  with  comments 
by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton : 

The  production  for  the  sixth  week  of 
the  contest  was  1,162  eggs,  a  yield  of 
16.6  per  cent ;  this  is  a  gain  of  seven  eggs 
over  last  week's  production.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  7,389  eggs  which  is 
691  eggs  less  than  the  total  to  date  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Paul  F.  Smith’s  pen  of  Leghorns  was 
again  the  winner  for  the  week  with  a 
yield  of  43  eggs,  Stewart  L.  Purdie’s 
Leghorns  were  a  poor  second  with  nine 
eggs  behind  the  leader,  they  laid  34  eggs. 
West  Neck  Farm’s  Reds  were  close  on 
the  second  pen,  and  came  in  a  good  third, 
scoring  32  eggs.  Reds  entered  by  Beacon 
Poultry  Yards  were  fourth  with  30  eggs 
to  their  credit. 

The  State  Institute  announces  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Eight  Weeks’  Poultry  Course  to  be¬ 
gin  on  January  5,  1925.  This  will  be  an 
intensely  practical  course,  covering  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  time  allotted. 
Complete  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  II.  B.  Knapp,  Director,  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 

The  variety  leaders  to  date  are: 

White  Leghorns 


1. 

Pen 

47 

Paul  F.  Smith . 

Eggs 
.  244 

2 

8 

John  P.  Gasson . 

.  191 

3. 

31 

Stewart  L.  Purdie . 

.  181 

4. 

10 

Charles  A.  Seaver... . 

.  169 

1. 

67 

S.  C.  Rhode  Iiland  Reds 
West  Neck  Farm . 

.  206 

2. 

63 

Southdown  Farm  . 

.  112 

3. 

68 

Robert  Seaman . 

.  89 

1. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 
77  O.  G.  I..  Lewis . 

.  13 

1. 

86 

»  White  Wyandottes 

E.  D.  Elmer . 

.  186 

2. 

79 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm.. 

.  Ill 

1. 

87 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Davidson  Brothers . 

.  136 

1. 

100 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

IT.  W.  Van  Winkle . 

.  147 

O 

91 

Atlantic  Farm  . 

.  88 

3. 

98 

A.  C.  .Tones . 

.  83 

Weather  Conditions  at  Contest  Plant 
Range  of  Temperature  General 

Dec.  6  48 — 56  Partly  cloudy 

Dec.  7  49 — 67  Cloudy,  mild 

Dec.  8  56 — 62  Rain,  fog,  mild 

Dec.  9  48 — 66  Clear,  windy 

Dec.  10  42—48  Cloudy 

Dec.  11  28 — 46  Cloudy,  cold 

Dec.  12  29 — 38  Light  fall  snow 

Contest  Egg  Sales  This  Week 

White  . 74c 

Brown  . 75c 

Pullets . 55c 


SaveYour  Chicks 


i 

Write  Quick 

Low  Jamesway  Prices 

Stronger,  healthierchicksarethe 
sure  resu  It  wheny  ou  us  e  J  ames- 
way  Brooder  Stove.  More 
than  a  heater  —  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  brooder 
stove  that  actually  con¬ 
trols  humidity,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature. 

New  revolving  hover, 
wide  built-indoor  allows  easy 
access  to  any  spot  under  hover.  No  chains,  ropes,  etc. 
Insures  happier,  contented,  livelier,  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Extrasaving  in  chicks  inone  yeareasilypays  cost. 
FREE.  Write  for  literature.  Get  Jamesway  prices  on 
brooderstoves.  self-feeders,  sanitary  waterers,  etc.  Also 
helpful  information.  Write  direct  to 

JAMESWAY 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raisedin one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreeding stock andsupplies.  Established 
ts.  Writenowfor  big  illustrated  free  book, 
nrow  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm's 
stock  is  unsurpassed.^Catalog  free. 

REDBIIU)  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  a  flock  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
about  400,  and  am  using  morning  lights. 
My  feeding  grain  ration  is  three  to  two 
corn  and  wheat,  feeding  soaked  oats  in 
the  wet  nfash.  I  give  the  birds  skim-milk 
from  9  o’clock  till  1  p.  in.,  then  with  sur¬ 
plus  milk  make  wet  mash,  and  a  little 
later  give  mangel  beets.  The  fowls,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  a  dislike  for  skim- 
milk.  Do  you  approve  of  giving  grated 
beets  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole  beets? 
Dry  mash  is  before  them  continually, 
and  I  feed  14  lbs.  per  day  per  100;  2  lbs. 
per  100  at  11  o’clock  and  the  remainder 
at  3  :30.  Birds  suffered  before  with  slight 
stomach  trouble,  and  all  birds  have  colds, 
due  to  drafty  houses,  but  this  has  been 
remedied.  j.  f.  p. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

I  can  see  no  object  in  attempting  to 
force  these  fowls  to  eat  more  vegetables 
than  they  will  consume  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  if  mangels  are  given  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  such  quantities  as  they  will 
readily  eat  before  night ;  neither  should 
I  give  soaked  oats  and  a  wet  mash  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  judge  from  your 
description  that  you  are  fussing  too  much 
with  your  flock,  and  that  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  'better  with  a  little  less  attention. 
If  a  suitable  dry  mash  is  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  flock  they  do  not  need  a  wet 
mash  in  addition,  though  late  in  the 
Summer  a  moist  (not  wet)  mash  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  w-ill  encourage  greater 
food  consumption  and  help  to  maintain 
egg  production.  I  should  give  this  flock 
dry  mash  in  protected  troughs  or  hop¬ 
pers,  keeping  it  always  before  the  fowls. 
Grain  morning  and  night,  with  an  extra 
allowance  because  of  the  prolonged  day 
caused  by  lighting.  Birds  under  lights 
will  eat  several  pounds  per  100  more 
daily  than  if  unlighted,  and  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  lighting  is  to  induce  this  greater 
consumption  of  food.  Skim-milk  in  the 
place  of  water  while  it  lasted,  water 
afterwards.  Mangels  at  noon,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  with  no  attempt  to  force 
their  consumption.  Give  the  birds  all 
that  they  will  eat  and  come  up  hungry 
for  the  next  meal,  but  don’t  attempt  to 
stuff  them  with  slops  and  puddings.  Such 
additional  food  as  they  get  under  lights 
is  only  what  they  need  because  of  a 
longer  day,  and  should  be  measured  in 
appetites,  not  in  pounds.  As  to  the  green 
food,  birds  don’t  need  any  more  than 
then  will  eat.  Make  all  changes  gradu¬ 
ally.  M.  B.  D. 


End  Losses 
From  Lice! 


When  setting  hens  are  dusted  with 
Pratts  powdered  lice  killer  the 
baby  chicks  do  not  have  lice.  Not 
a  bird  in  your  flock  has  to  have 
lice  or  mites.  Not  one  of  them 
auill  have,  if  you’ll  just  use  Pratts. 

The  powder  knocks  lice  if  you  mix 
it  in  the  dust  bath.  Use  the  salve 
on  the  birds’  bodies,  or  the  oint¬ 
ment  on  chicks’  heads.  And  Pratts 
red  mite  special  will  put  the  same 
swift  end  to  those  pests. 

There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  using  Pratts,  and  not  just  any  ‘ 
lice  killer.  First,  because  Pratts  is 
non-poisonous .  Second,  it  has  no 
filler,  it’s  all  killer,  and  therefore 
the  most  economical. 

At  60,000  dealers.  FREE:  Valu¬ 
able  illustrated  Poultry  book — 
Write  PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  259 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Lice 

Killer 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply 
Dealers  Everywhere 


You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  vields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.60  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  $2.60. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


:  LITJLE  *’• 
PUTNAM 
l  STOVE 


250  Post 

—  Paid 


—  Paid 

Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


$4  'j  95  Champion  1 95 
Belle  City  L\~~ 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 


Chlck;$7 .95  140-Chick;S9.95  zju-ymcK 
Hot- water  Brooder. Save  S 1 .95  ;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Broodar,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  515.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can* 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
-  Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
- ■=»» —  “Hatching  Facts,”  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box«8  RaoinejWis^ 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Bit,  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3Mnntl,c  Tells  what  you  must  know  to  | 

,  I  succeed  with  poultry.  Facts' 
wr  on  y  j3age(j  Upon  experience.  Send  : 

1L8C  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free ! 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Free  to  Raisers  of  Rocks,  Reds  Leghorns 

This  ad,  clipped  and  pasted  on  a  postal  card  or  letterhead 
will  brine:  a  free  sample  copy  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Monthly,  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal  or  The  Leghorn 
World,  w  ith  free  breed  book  offer.  Simply  sign  name 
and  address  in  full  and  designate  which  breed  you  raise. 

Poultry  Pub.  Co.  Dept.  473  Waverly.  Ia. 

Poultry  Advocate 25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  *1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
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Starting  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

3,  I  would  like  to  start  the  poultry 
business  by  purchasing  about  400  chicks 
this  Spring,  cull  them  down  to  about 
200  Fall  layers,  selling  the  remainder 
for  broilers.  2.  What  size  brooder-house 
should  I  build  and  how  long  would  it  be 
serviceable  for  that  liock?  That  is,  when 
would  it  be  necessary  to  change  them  to 
a  laying-house?  3.  What-would  .be  the 
dimensions  for  a  monitor  type  laying- 
house  for  200  birds?  Is  an  earth  floor 
as  serviceable  as  one  of  cement? 

Brook  Haven,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  K. 

3.  If  your  brooder-house  is  to  be  a 
permanent  building,  fixed  in  place,  one 
32  ft.  square  would  not  be  too  large  for 
a  flock  of  400  chicks,  and  would  care  for 
them  after  the  broilers  were  removed  un¬ 
til  time  to  go  into  Winter  quarters.  A 
building  of  that  size  is  pretty  large  for 
moving,  portable  brooder-houses  being 
usually  about  8  by  32  ft.  in  size,  a  size 
which  permits  moving  by  team. 

2.  You  won’t  have  to  do  much  cull  in  - 
to  get  a  flock  of  400  chicks  down  to  200 
layers.  You  must  expect  at  least  30  or 
35  per  cent  of  loss  in  raising,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  than  50  per  cent  in  males.  If 
you  wish  200  selected  pullets  in  the  Fall, 
buy  at  least  000  chicks.  Then,  with  good 
luck,  vou  may  get  them. 

3.  A  building  25  ft.  square  would  be  of 
suitable  size  for  200  fowls,  but  I  should 
prefer  a  single  gable  building,  with  open 
front  to  a  monitor  type.  An  earth  floor 
is  not  as  durable  as  one  of  concrete  and 
has  other  disadvantages  but,  if  renewed 
as  needed,  answers  every  purpose  and  is 
much  cheaper.  Where  economy  need  not 
be  too  rigidN  practiced,  a  concrete  floor 
will  be  found  most  desirable.  M,  B.  D. 


Portable  Henhouse 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  portable 
henhouse  9  x  12  ft.  There  are  some  old 
buildings  I  think  perhaps  I  could  get  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Would  they  be  per¬ 
fectly  good  to  use  for  that?  We  live  on 
a  rented  farm.  Would  a  building  of  that 
size  be  too  large  to  move  conveniently? 
Have  you  plans  of  this  kind  of  building? 

Aurora,  N.  Y.  h.  d. 

Old  buildings  should  work  up  very 
nicely  in  a  portable  building  for  chicks 
or  hens,  and  one  9  x  12  ft.  would  not  be 
too  large  to  be  moved,  though,  of  course, 
its  weight  would  depend  upon  how  much 
lumber  was  used  in  it.  It  should  be  built 
upon  2  x  6  or  2  x  8  runners,  to  which 
a  team  could  be  attached.  Moving  is 
best  done  in  the  Winter,  when  the  ground 
is  frozen.  To  attempt  to  move  such  a 
building  upon  a  soft  meadow  is  often 
pretty  difficult  work.  You  may  obtain 
plans  for  such  buildings  by  writing  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  asking  for  their  bulletin  upon 
portable  poultry  houses.  M.  b.  d. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  SLANT  UPWARD - COSTS  ARE  HIGH¬ 
ER  - CONDITIONS  DIFFER - CANADIAN 

FARM  CONDITIONS. 

The  New  Year  approaches  with  prices 
and  supplies  on  a  Winter  basis.  The 
crops  have  been  gathered,  their  quantity 
is  known,  the  supply  has  become  more 
moderate  and  uniform  and  the  prices  have 
been  adjusted  somewhat  to  final  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  have  developed. 

A  glance  at  the  quotations  indicates 
that  prices  are  inclined  to  be  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  the  most  important  excep¬ 
tions  being  vegetables  and  some  lines  of 
live  stock.  The  large  crops  swamped  the 
produce  markets,  while  the  stockmen  and 
dairymen  are  caught  between  high  cost 
and  low  prices.  The  logical  course  for 
them  is  to  cull  out  the  old  stock,  but  to 
plan  to  have  young  stock  coming  into 
production  by  the  time  conditions  im¬ 
prove  from  the  feeder’s  point  of  view, 
which  will  be  when  feed  costs  are  lower, 
probably  following  the  next  big  crop  of 
corn.  Until  then  feeders  are  likely  to 
continue  paying  high  prices  for  the  corn 
and  wheat  products.  Cottonseed,  linseed 
and  the  rest  lag  behind  a  little,  but  not 
much. 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

Poultrymen  face  a  season  of  high  cost, 
but  in  their  case  the  returns  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  at  present,  and  the  out¬ 
look  quite  good.  There  is  no  such  sur¬ 
plus  of  poultry  products  in  cold  storage 
as  confronts  the  butter  producer.  When 
feed  is  high  many  people  close  out  their 
flocks  promptly,  but  so  much  the  better 
in  the  long  run  for  those  who  stay  by  the 
industry. 

The  sharp  rise  in  price  of  onions  and 
cabbage  is  a  good  sign  for  potatoes,  which 
are  now  about  the  only  important  vege¬ 
table  not  showing  sharp  advances  from 
the  lowest  ffFice  of  the  season.  In  fact, 
Ihe. prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  have 
been  slanting  upward  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year.  The  buying  public 
seems  to  be  well  supplied  with  money 
and  in  the  mood  to  'buy  everything  from 
cabbage  to  Christmas  presents  without 
much  eoncera  over  the  slightly  higher 
prices  which  mean  so  much  to  producers. 


The  price  of  good  cabbage  and  carrots 
was  helped  by  the  cold  snap,  which  froze 
some  of  the  stock.  Vegetable  markets, 
after  all  gains,  still  have  some  distance 
to  go  to  equal  the  average  prices  of  a 
year  ago.  Good  times  and  active  demand 
are  back  of  most  price  advances. 

CRANBERRIES  PAID 

_  In  some  lines  there  is  a  market  com¬ 
bination  of  conditions  making  for  higher 
prices.  Cranberries,  for  instance,  have 
been  selling  in  city  markets  50  per  cent 
higher  than  last  season,  bringing  $6  to  $7 
per  half-barrel,  a  price  which  would  have 
been  considered  satisfactory  for  full  bar¬ 
rels  not  many  years  ago.  The  crop  is 
about  one-sixth  less  than  last  season,  but 
the  price  makes  up  the  difference  gener¬ 
ously.  It  looks  as  if  the  berries  would 
return  $67,000,000  to  growers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin. 
CONDITIONS  DIFFER 

One  of  the  city  broadcasters  recently 
alluded  to  the  combined  income  of  the 
farmers  as  slightly  larger  this  year  than 
last,  and  professed  himself  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  great  “yap  and  yowl” 
from  the  farmers  was  about.  Yet  this 
man  was  receiving  nearly  twice  the  sal¬ 
ary  paid  him  before  the  war.  If  his  in¬ 
come  had  increased  only  in  the  same 
slight  proportion  as  that  of  the  average 
farmer  he  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  understand  their  troubles  from  1920 
to  1924  in  trying  to  get  along  with  about 
the  same  number  of  dollars  which  had 
depreciated  to  60  cents  in  buying  power. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  big  country.  Under 
any  set  of  conditions  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  suffer,  while  others  prosper.  One 
year  it  is  grain  which  saves  the  situation, 
another  time  it  is  cotton,  and  again  per¬ 
haps  nothing  but  fruit  brings  in  much 
money,  or  live  stock  finally  provides  the 
ipeans  to  keep  the  business  going.  Some 
seasons  fruit  may  do  well  in  the  East, 
but  dries  up  or  freezes  in  the  West.  It  is 
a  big  country  north  and  south,  too.  Po¬ 
tatoes  bring  big  prices  in  Florida  in  the 
Spring,  but  may  be  hardly  worth  digging 
in  Maine  in  the  Fall. 

season’s  round-up 

The  Northern  season  rounds  up  with 
stuff  all  gathered  and  most  of  it  sold.  In 
the  South,  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit 
dre  at  the  height  of  their  season,  the  to¬ 
mato  movement  is  in  full  swing,  and  a 
long  line  of  miscellaneous  vegetables  is 
being  shipped.  Strawberries  are  begin¬ 
ning.  The  best  Florida  berries  brought 
$3  a  quart,  and  even  the  grower,  it  is 
said,  received  $2.50.  The  December  frost 
caught  some  blossoms  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Southern  Texas  begins 
about  as  soon  as  Florida.  They  are  tend¬ 
ing  the  young  onion  crop  and  planting 
miscellaneous  vegetables.  California  nev¬ 
er  stops  active  shipping,  but  reaches  the 
height  of  most  products  a  little  later  than 
Florida.  Dettuce  is  the  big  Western  fea¬ 
ture,  with  about  300  carloads  a  day  mov¬ 
ing  to  market.  Southern  and  Western 
lettuce  competes  daily  with  the  hothouse 
product,  most  seasons.  Some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  a  crop  to  take  the 
place  of  lettuce  in  greenhouses.  Some 
are  planning  to  extend  their  tomato  and 
cucumber  season,  or  try  experiments  with 
unusual  crops;  but  they  drop  the  lettuce 
crop  with  regret,  hoping  to  resume  it. 
No  other  vegetable  seems  quite  so  well 
suited  for  successful  production  under 
glass  during  mid-Winter  conditions. 

Hard,  long-keeping  cabbage  averages 
about  $35  per  ton  in  the  main  producing 
sections,  and  about  $20  in  the  cities. 
New  cabbage  from  Florida  is  selling  at 
the  rate  of  $40  to  $45  per  ton.  This  is 
small-sized,  light-yielding  cabbage,  and 
not  so  profitable  as  it  might  seem,  tak¬ 
ing  freight  into  account. 

LOW  PRICES  IN  CANADA 
The  Canadian  situation  Shows  many  of 
the  same  features  that  prevail  south  of 
the  line.  Apples  were  a  fair  crop  at 
good  prices.  Vegetables  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Potatoes  at  20c  a  bushel 
brought  the  farmers  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  even  less  than  farmers  in  North- 
ernMaine  at  25  to  35c,  and  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  at  25c.  New  Brunswick 
has  over  two  million  tons  of  Swede  tur¬ 
nips  and  will  ship  us  most  of  them.  The 
producers  are  rejoicing  over  an  advance 
to  35c  or  37c  per  bushel,  compared  with 
30c  earlier  in  the  season.  This  advance 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  general  agreement  to  advance 
price.  These  turnips  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  crop  in  which  the  Provinces 
seem  able  almost  to  monopolize  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  States.  We  import  these  solid, 
handsome  yellow  turnips  and  ship  back 
our  attractive  Southern  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  calling  it  a  fair  exchange.  East¬ 
ern  Canadians  find  little  demand  for 
some  of  their  farm  crops  this  season  but 
are  entering  English  potato  markets  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  are  also  being  exported  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  owing  to  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  British  Islands.  Judging  by 
potatoes  which  have  been  shipped  here 
from  Europe  in  past  years,  many  British 
consumers  will  have  an  unusual  treat 
when  they  sample  those  rich,  mealy, 
Maine  Green  Mountain  potatoes. 

G.  B.  F. 


If  they’re  worth 
hatching  they’re 
worth  saving 
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How  many  poultry  raisers 

now  save  95  out  of  100  chicks 


HE  way  you  care  for  your 
baby  chicks  tells  the  story  of 
whether  or  not  you  can  make 
poultry  raising  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  folly  of  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  hatching  or 
buying  chicks  without  making  any 
effort  to  save  them  after  they’re 
hatched  is  apparent.  Just  remem¬ 
ber  that  healthy,  sturdy  chicks 
are  not  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
under-nourished  hens.  Right  feed¬ 
ing  for  quantity  egg  production 
likewise  insures  qual¬ 
ity  eggs  that  produce 
healthy  chicks. 

That’s  why  it’s  so 
important  to  feed 
Globe  Egg  Mash. 

Globe  Egg  Mash  not 
only  insures  more 
high-priced  winter  eggs 
but  first  quality  hatching. 

It’s  a  scientific  balance 
of  the  most  digestible 
animal,  vegetable  and 
cereal  proteins,  especially 
selected  for  their  egg  mak¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Chicks  Need  Care 

You  start  making  or  los¬ 
ing  money  on  poultry  as 
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Egg  Mash 
Chick  Starter 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


soon  as  your  chicks  are  hatched.  If  you 
have  hatched  your  chicks  from  quality 
eggs,  or  if  they  come  from  strong,  healthy 
stock,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  excessive 
loss— provided  you  feed  them  properly, 
right  from  the  start.  Start  baby  chicks  on 
a  feed  that  is  suited  to  their  delicate 
systems  and  you’ll  raise  a  big  percentage. 
Not  only  will  you  cut  down  losses  but 
each  chick  will  quickly  develop  into  a 
strong,  healthy  bird. 

Globe  Chick  Starter 

We  have  never  found  anything  quite  so 
good  as  Globe  Chick  Starter  to  keep  baby 
chicks  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Globe 
Chick  Starter  is  made  with  just  one  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind— results.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  highest  quality  ingredients  obtain¬ 
able— the  best  of  animal,  vegetable  and 
cereal  proteins,  all  perfectly  combined 
with  health-giving  vitamines  and  min¬ 
erals.  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  ration. 
Chicks  thrive  on  it.  You  can’t  get  results 
like  this  with  ordinary  feeds. 

Make  a  Test 

Back  of  Globe  Chick  Starter  are  22 
years  of  experience  in  poultry  feeds,  and 
thousands  of  practical  poultrymen’s  tests. 
Leading  authorities  on  feeding  as  well  as 


nearly  half  a  million  poultry  raisers  now 
endorse  Globe  Feeds.  On  the  strength  of 
this  unusual  record,  we  invite  a  test  of 
Globe  Chick  Starter.  Compare  it  with 
any  other  feed  available.  Then  judge  its 
merits  by  results  alone.  We  will  gladly 
abide  by  your  decision,  whatever  it  may 
be.  There  is  a  Globe  Merchant  near  you 
who  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about 
Globe  feeds  and  supply  you  with  liter¬ 
ature.  It  will  pay  you  to  talk  with  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.  He  is  a  good 
man  to  know. 

TJT3  E  L1  Valuable  Book  on 
A.  Poultry  Raising  . . . 

Every  man  or  woman 
who  raises  or  who  plans  at 
some  future  date  to  raise 
poultry,  should  have  a  copy 
of  the  Dickinson  book, 
“Poultry  Profits.”  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
helpy  ou  make  more  money 
—bigger  profits  from  your 
flocks.  1 1  is  a  poultry  book 
from  cover  to  cover,  with 
a  special  chapter  on  chicks 
—  color  plates  showing 
chicks’  digestive  system, 
care  necessary  and  why 
right  feeding  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  means  better, 
healthier  chicks  hatched. 
This  book  represents  22 
years  of  study  and  research 
by  leaders  in  the  poultry 
field.  We  offer  you  a  copy  free  while  a 
limited  edition  lasts.  Write  today  enclos¬ 
ing  two  2c  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


MAIL 

Coupon 


I - 

I  'T'T- 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  1 

|  2750  West  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  | 

.  Gentlemen: 

*  Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  I 
I  a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Poultry  Profits.”  I  ■ 

*  enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  I 

|  and  postage.  ■ 


Name 


I 


Address 
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How  Many  Lord  Farms 
Customers  Do  You  Know? 

Get  Acquainted 


Before  you  complete  your  plans  for  1925,  try  to  meet 
and  talk  with  a  poultryman  who  has  raised  our  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  and  followed  our  methods.  H# 
would  convince  you  that  for  real  profits  in  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  Lord  Farms  birds  equalled  the  best  he 
or  his  neighbors  had  ever  raised. 


67  FOREST  ST. 


Breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Three  farms 
in  Massachusetts  containing  the  largest 
breeding  flocks  in  the  East. 


> :  vi> 
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THE  HENYARD 


We  Are  Real  Breeders 

You  can  expect  to  get  better  Leghorns  from  farms 
such  as  ours  that  have  bred  one  strain  for  15  years 
and  always  trapnested,  pedigreed  and  bred  for  high 
vitality. 

We  have  some  nice  flocks  of  very  high  producers. 
You  can  expect  to  raise  a  flock  that  will  respond  to 
good  methods  for  egg  production  and  not  go  to 
pieces. 

You  can  expect  to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of  Lord 
Farms  chicks  and  have  the  smallest  percentage  of 
second-class  birds. 

We  have  breeding  flocks  that  are  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  are  not  simply  our  laying  flocks  mated  up. 
Starting  last  Fall  our  birds  have  been  handled  so 
that  we  shall  have  the  largest  number  of  good  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  in  the  late  Winter  and  early  Spring. 

We  know  that  the  best  and  strongest  chicks  come 
from  the  bird  that  has  not  been  forced  into  high 
egg  production  months  before  the  eggs  are  set. 
Lord  Farms  chicks  come  from  breeders  in  the 
height  of  their  vitality. 

Lord  Farms  strain  is  strictly  American  bred,  and 
we  believe  our  breeding  plan  is  producing  the  best 
paying  strain  in  the  world  today. 

Our  stock  improves  with  the  years. 

Dependability 

There  are  a  number  of  risks  in  the  poultry  industry. 
Eliminate  all  you  can  this  year.  Play  safe  and 
have  some  experience  with  dependable  chicks.  Y ou 
will  find  our  price  of  $28.00  a  hundred  for  Grade  A 
Chicks  and  $270.00  per  thousand,  makes  Lord 
Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  the  cheapest  you  can  buy 
if  you  will  figure  the  results. 

Send  For  Our  New  Eighty  Page  Catalog 

LORD  FARMS 


METHUEN.  MASS. 
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PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 

l..  i.  /I  H a L' a  *  fi  t.li c*  Ri  y  tp  fiOO  Opirtl  fieri 


Northern  Grown  *.  ?  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jan.  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  MapleHIII  Farms,  Walpole,  Now  Hampshire 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Must  make  room,  Sacrificing  40  laying  PULLETS, 
all  of  grand  type:  husky,  vigorous,  dark  red  color; 
nice  breeders,  *3  each.  1st  orders  get  1st  choice. 
Big.  vigorous,  dark, red  cockerels,  So.  Choice 
breeders,  S7.50,  oil  approval,  C.  O.  D. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker  K.  J6  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


25  R.I.RED  PULLETS 

25  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  S3  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  C,  W.  L.  Pullets,  SI. 50  each. 

A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y . 


I  ERSE  Y  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  in  March.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J 

lorsoy  Black  Giants— Growing  stock,  pullets  arid  cocker- 

J  els.  $1.95  each  and  up.  BROOKCREST  FARM.  Cranl.ury,  N.  J. 


Candy  S.  G.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  Cook’s  best 

strain  Breeding  hens,  pullets.  H.  SETTLE,  Schr N.Y. 

ini  .i  Ulu««4«U.  COCKERELS,  $8  :  Fullets  $2.  Winners, 

White  Wyandotte  Cleveland.  Chicago.  Egg  Bred.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Bowden,  While  Wjindctle  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


.O  early  tfilit'efwi, 

chick  White  leg/fc 

buyers  £HICKS 


Our  monthly  bulletins  on  feeding, 
housing,  culling  and  care  of  poultry. 
Send  name,  address.  No  obligation. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland.  Mich. 


■SINGLE  COM  B - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaaa  breeders  ion  free  farm  range,  Barron 
jUUU  English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  S3  to  $5  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


EVERLAY 


Formalin  in  Sprouting  Oats 

What  is  the  quantity  of  formaldehyde 
to  use  in  sprouting  oats?  c.  w.  M. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  oats  may  be  soaked  in  water  con¬ 
taining  a  teaspoon  of  formaldehyde  to 
each  gallon  and  a  half  of  liquid,  while  the 
trays  used  may  need  cleansing  with  for¬ 
malin  and  water,  half  and  half,  if  mold? 
ing  is  troublesome.  Keeping  the  sprout¬ 
ing  grain  at  a  sufficiently  high  tempera¬ 
ture  will  hasten  the  process  and  help  to 
avoid  molds.  A  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  is  good ;  below  60  oats  do  not 
sprout  well.  B-  D- 


“Dubbing”  Leghorns 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
articles  on  “dubbing”  Leghorns.  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  dubbing  in  breeding 
cockerels  for  several  years,  and  find  that 
it  certainlv  makes  them  brighter  and 
more  active.  Also,  they  can  stand  a 
great  deal  lower  temperature  as  “dubbed” 
makes  them  before.  Up  here  where  oo 
degrees  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary, 
the  ability  to  stand  low  temperatures  is 
a  big  asset.  Of  course  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  blood  to  sup¬ 
port  a  large  comb,  which  blood  would  go 
to  support  the  body  and  thus  nourish  the 
bird,  if  it  was  “dubbed.”  The  males  are 
also  more  active  as  two-year-olds,  another 
big  asset,  especially  when  one  is  pedi- 
greeing  all  progeny,  testing,  and  thus 
wants  to  use  cocks  for  fine  line-breeding 
so  long  as  they  are  satisfactory.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  England.  I  believe,  “dubbing 
is  the  usual  thing.  L*  a.  a. 

Pittsford,  V.t. 


LEGHORNS 

_ _ _  _ Sup 

Amiin  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens— -146  Certified  males. 
Sil  cSnsIcutWe^  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PROI»UCT1GN-Introduce„our_  great 

-  '■*  .  r,.  i ~  , i daily 


_  _  _ _ _ _ ir  arret.  _ 

strain  of  Certified  Males?"  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COCKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
l»r  I  I  ETS  M  ATE1>  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
oi^a^fundred-acre  fruit  farm*  Free*  raSge.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Bullets.  PARLEY  1  O It  1  EE,  Box  «,  Sodus,  N.  <  . 


BROWN 

_  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  buolneea  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bin  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2?  Portland,  tad. 


Leg  Trouble 

I  have  567  chickens ;  I  have  lost  al¬ 
ready  five  with  bad  legs ;  _  that  is,  one  of 
their  legs  become  very  stiff.  At  present 
there  is  one  which  seems  to  be  suffering 
with  both  legs.  They  are  all  March, 
April  and  May  pullets.  There  are  100 
in  each  room ;  rooms  have  wooden  floor 
The  floor  to  my  thinking  is  well  covered 
with  straw,  only  here  and  there  "where 
they  scratch  the  floor  shows  up.  I>o  you 
recommend  closing  the  muslin  curtains 
at  night?  -  E‘ M'  s’ 

Millington-,  N.  J. 

Not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
I  cannot  tell  you,  with  any  Certainty, 
how  to  overcome  it.  Gouty  deposits  about 
the  joints  of  the  leg.  early  stage  of  food 
poisoning,  irritation  from  the  presence  or 
large  numbers  'of  intestinal  worms  and 
“unknown  causes”  are  all  held  respons¬ 
ible  for  this  “leg  weakness”  in  fowls. 
The  quality  of  their  food  should  be  looked 
after,  to  see  that  they  are  not  getting 
spoiled  meat  or  grain  of  any  kind.  It 
heavily  fed  upon  a  highly  concentrated 
ration,  likely  to  produce  rheumatism  or 
gout,  they  should  have  plenty  of  vegetable 
or  green  ‘stuff,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  one  pound  to  each  100  fowls, 
in  moist  mash  or  wliat  drinking  watei 
thev  will  consume  during  the  day. 

M.  B.  t>. 


Profits 

in 

Baby 

Chicks 


Make  big  money  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Send  for 
booklet  “Profits  in  Baby 
Chicks.”  Tells  how  to 
get  started;  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  incubator;  how  to 
sell  chicks  and  get  best 
prices.  By  Dr.  Crum,  leading  au 
thority,  who  has  helped  hatch¬ 
ery  men  to  success  for  years 
Send  10c  in  stamps  today  to 
Box  500. 

MMCCU/AV  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis, 
jHITltOlVAT  Elmira.  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  .Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


DARV  Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

” ■"  The  Famous  “ Sanborn  ”  Stock 

fk  II  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy, 

la  It  I  Ji  Your  selected,  vigorous, breeding  eocker- 
■■  eis  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 

duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

WEED’S  LEGHORNS— Nineteenth  Year 

Hatching  eggs.  January  1st.  Baby  Chicks,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds 
of  pleased  customers.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  .records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  mHle  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  tlO.OO  and  »15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 


FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 


Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Applying  Sodium  Fluoride 

Can  sodium  fluoride  be  used  in  one  of 
those  ehiekeu  louse  powdering  mr  ffiines  i 
Or  is  it  so  strong  that,  getting  into  their 
eyes  and  nostrils,  it  might  injure  them  t 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  F-  c- 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  practicable 
method  of  applying  sodium  fluoride  to 
fowls,  though  I  have  never  tried  it.  Ibis 
chemical  is  very  irritating  to  the-respira- 
tor.v  passages,  and  one  treating  a  large 
number  of  fowls  may  need  to  wear  a  dust 
protector  over  mouth  and  nostrils.  Its 
irritating  effect  upon  the  birds  treated 
bv  the  pinch  application  is  of  hut  shoit 
duration,  however.  If  desired,  sodium 
fluoride  may  be  applied  by  dipping  the 
fowl  into  a  solution  containing  from 
three-fourths  to  one  ounce  of  the  drug  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  bird  is  held  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  solution,  with 
head  out,  while  with  the  other  hand  the 
feathers  are  spread  so  that  the  liquid 
will  reach  the  skin  all  over  the  body.  The 
head  may  then  be  ducked  once  or  twice 
and  the  fowl  removed  to  drain  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  being  released.  Dipping 
fowls  should  be  practiced  early  m  the 
dav  and  during  warm  weather,  so  that 
thev  mav  drv  thoroughly  before  night. 

J  '  M.  B.  D. 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S.  G.W.  Leghorn 

From  hens  having  official  records  of  225  to  300  eggs, 
sired  by  pure  Tancred  males  with  over  250-egg  ances¬ 
try  for  several  generations.  Cockerels  hatched  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  All  free  from  standard  dis¬ 
qualifications.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  SI 0  to  $25 
according  to  age  and  record.  Home  of  LADY  BRUNS¬ 
WICK— official  300-eggbird— Bqreen  Co.  Contest  1922- 
2o.  _ 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised.  Tested  for  B.  W.  Diarrhoea.  Park’s 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff’s  and  Hollywood  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Eliza ville,  N.T. 

260-Egg  ,SS  She  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown:  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-^Lir 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest  ,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Lavers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J* 

9QLAYING 
Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK,  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Oeese  Fare's 'ran 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa! 

M  a  m  m  o  t  h  B  r  o  n  z  e  T  u  rk  ey  s  vauet  brook 

Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeder*. 
Also  ducks'  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A-  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvlllo  Pa. 


LESHER’S 


Turkeys 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIORCHICKSThalLivc 

WYAN00TTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  R  U  N  N  E.R  < 

Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,R.34,Phoenixville,Pa. 


,  nuuno  nnu  Lcununno 

[ducklings 


p™  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.V. 


Ventilation  in  Henhouse 

If  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  (on  page  1499)  will 
hinge  her  windows  at  the  bottom  and  let 
them  tip  in  about  a  foot  at  the  top  she 
will  get  plenty  of  ventilation  to  keep  her 
coop  from  becoming  damp,  and  will  a^° 
keep  out  the  storms.  A  board  can  be 
nailed  on  to  the  v-shaped  opening  at  the 
sides.  K>  B* 

Orion,  Mien. 


TOULOUSE  CEESES*.’ 

young  birds  from  New  York  ;uid  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  -ganders  and  geese.  810  each; 
three  for  S28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  D..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

First  prize  at  State  4  H.  Fair.  Healthy 
and  well  bronzed.  Flock  of  100. 
Prices  reasonable. 

U.  5 — Box  106  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


M.  B.  Turkeys 

U.  G.  Jordan 


V 
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i  “At  least  once  in  my  life  I  was  glad  to 
be  down  and  out.”  “And  when  was  that  t 
“After  my  first  trip  in  an  airplane. 
McKendree  Review. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  prder  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Educated  Hens 

The  following  bit  of  nonsense  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  joke : 

Chickens,  according  to  poultrymen  who 
have  been  conducting  experiments,  do  not 
cross  the  street  as  much  as  they  used  to. 
Fewer  chickens  were  guilty  of  jaywalk¬ 
ing  last  year,  poultry  experts  say,  than 
at  any  time  in  chicken  history. 

This  practically  kills  the  story  that 
hens  have  no  brains. 

The  experiments  revealed  some  breeds 
were  more  alive  to  traffic  dangers  than 
others.  They  would  seldom  cross  a  street, 
and"  if  they  did  they  would  stay  on  one 
side  when  an  automobile  passed  instead 
of  becoming  flustered  and  trying  to  re¬ 
cross.  in  front  of  it.  The  ambition  of  the 
experimenters  is  to  produce  a  breed  that 
will  cross  a  street  only  on  signal. 

Amos  Q.  Pipp,  the  famous  Little  Neck 
traveler  and  lecturer,  declares  these  ex¬ 
periments  old  stuff.  “I  went  all  through 
that  business  years  ago,”  he  insists.  “I 
had  a  chicken  farm  on  a  State  road  and 
1  just  had  to  teach  those  hens  sense. 
Ultimately  I  educated  ’em  to  a  point 
where  I’d  have  a  hired  man  with  white 
gloves  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
and  them  hens  would  only  cross  when  he 
wigwagged  ’em  that  it  wTas  all  right. 

“I  had  a  Plymouth  Rock  that  I  named 
after  Mary  Garden  and  she  was  a  wonder 
in  heavy  traffic.  She  was  by  Rameses 
II,  out  of  Lulu  flie  Great;  you -can’t  beat 
that  for  breeding,  and  she  took  all  the 
prizes  at  the  poultry  show.  Later  she 
became  of  more  interest  to  auto  drivers 
than  chicken  fanciers  and  I  used  to  enter 
her  at  the  auto  shows. 

‘‘Well,  sir,  when  Mary  was  a  little 
chick  I  put  her  in  the.  biggest  garage  in 
town  and  raised  her  there.  It  was  a 
garage  .where  a  lot  of  taxi  drivers  kept 
their  cabs,  and  by  the  time  Mary  was 
six  months  old  she  could  dodge  anything. 
I’ve  known  her  to  lay  an  egg  with  three, 
or  four  cars  moving  all  around  her  and 
then  roll  it  under  a  moving  sightseeing 
bus  to  a  place  of  safety  without  losing 
a  feather. 

‘‘Then  I  moved  Mary  out  of  the  garage 
and  gave  her  about  a  month  of  road  work 
neat  a  fire  house.  She  got  so  she’d  hide 
behind  a  tree  every  time  the  fire  chief 
dashed  out  at  eighty  miles  an  hour  on  his 
way  to  lunch.  It  was  wonderful  training 
for  her ! 

“To  put  the  final  touches  on  her  ed¬ 
ucation  I  took  her  to  one  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  licensing  commissioners 
give  women  operators  their  driving  tests.  ■ 
This  was  an  awful  strain  on  Mary,  but 
she  escaped  without  being  run  down. 
Then  I  knew  she  was  perfect. 

“Well,  that  hen  got  so  she’d  never 
cross  a  street  without  first  looking  both 
ways  and  listening  for  the  rattle  of  a 
fender.  She  was  very  careful  turning 
corners,  too,  and  if  there  was  a  traffic 
policeman  there  she’d  always  wait  for 
his  signal.  She  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  traffic  police.” 


Kiln-dried  Corn 

For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to 
settle  (for  my  own  satisfaction)  which 
feed  is  better,  kiln-dried  corn  or  corn  not 
kiln-dried  in  commercial  scratch  feeds. 
Sometimes  I  notice  the  chickens  will  eat 
the  kiln-dried  corn  when  they  have  been 
leaving  the  cracked  corn  in  the  other 
scratch  feed,  but  I  cannot  study  out  if 
it  tastes  better  to  them,  or  if  possibly 
the  other  kinds  have  not  been  properly 
taken  care  of  and  maybe  on  the  point  of 
spoiling.  Is  the  feeding  value  of  corn 
higher  or  lower  per  pound  after  being 
kiln-dried,  and  could  anything  except 
moisture  be  removed  from  it  in  the  pro¬ 
cess?  One  feed  dealer  of  whom  I  asked 
told  me  the  grain  was,  as  he  put  it, 
“killed”  and  did  not  contain  the  same 
feeding  value,  or  he  considered  it  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  after  being  kiln-dried! 

Woodbury  Falls.  N.  Y.  S.  E.  E. 

Properly  kiln-dried,  corn  would  lose 
nothing  but  moisture  in  the  process,  and 
it.  would  keep  better  than  undried  corn. 
The  question  might  arise,  however, 
whether  the  kiln  drying  was  done  solely 
to  preserve  the  corn  in  a  wholesome  con¬ 
dition  or  w,hether  it  might  not  have  been 
done  to  arrest  a  beginning  process  of  de¬ 
terioration  which  had  already  caused 
some  loss  of  food  value.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  hens  should  prefer  the  kiln- 
dried  product,  but  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  even  among  hens.  I  think  it 
not.  unlikely  that  some  of  the  prejudice 
against  kiln-dried  grains  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  in  many  cases,  they  may  not 
have  been  kiln-dried  soon  enough. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fall  Cold 

,1.  My  hens  water  at  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils  ;  some  of  them  have  hard  matter  in 
their  eyes.  I  am  using  argyrol  for  the 
eyes  and  coal  oil  for  the  nostrils.  They 
are  all  pullets,  April  1  batch,  and  I  put 
them  in  their  Winter  quarters  about  Oc¬ 
tober  20  and  looked  them  all  over  well 
to  see  that  they  had  no  colds.  2.  What 
i^  the  trouble  with  my  birds?  Every  tim# 


I  go  into  the  coop  1  find  six  or  more  hens 
bleeding  at  the  head  ;  also  I  find  the  birds 
that  gape  and  wheeze  in  the  throat  go 
light  and  die.  I  take  all  the  birds  out  of 
the  coop  as  soon  as  I  trace  a  cold.  My 
coops’  are  free  from  draughts  as  far  as  T 
know.  The  front  was  all  open  up  to 
November  12 ;  now  I  put  curtains  down 
at  night.  g.  J.  r. 

1.  Your  pullets  evidently  have  colds; 
possibly  a  light  form  of  roup.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  a  hard  cold  from  a 
light  attack  of  roup  from  external  ap¬ 
pearances.  Pullets  taken  from  range  and 
shut  up  are  very  likely  to  suffer  from 
‘‘hall  colds,”  from  which,  however,  they 
should  recover  if  kept  in  well-ventilated 
and  clean  quarters.  You  have  probably 
erred  in  closing  your  poultry-houses  at 
night.  Fowls  need  fresh  aijr  at  night,  as 
well  as  during  the  day,  though  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  direct  drafts 
while  upon  their  perches.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  close  their  coops  and  keep  them  in 
close  contact  with  each  other  through  the 
night,  facilitating  the  spread  of  disease 
germs  from  one  to  another. 

2.  Pullets  bleeding  at  the  head  have 

probably  been  picked  by  their  mates.  The 
coal  oil  and  argyrol  treatment  of  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  is  good,  «ts  is  the  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  those  showing  signs  of  roup. 
M  ith  the  care  that  you  are  giving,  I 
should  expect  the  trouble  to  subside  with¬ 
in  reasonable  time.  m.  b.  d. 


Cross-bred  Birds  as  Layers 

Mr.  Stillman’s  defense  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  hen  (page  1371)  coincides  exactly 
with  my  experience  30  years  ago.  Of  late 
years  I  have  not  kept  hens,  as  the  suburbs 
have. become  too  citified,  but  at  the  time 
mentioned  I  remember  how  my  success 
with  a  flock  of  cross-bred  pullets  made 
me  wish  for  a  poultry  farm.  I  mated  a 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  with  Light 
Brahma  hens,  and  selected  35  good-look¬ 
ing  April-hatched  pullets  to  keep  over 
Winter.  In  October  they  began  to  lay, 
and  by  the  middle  of  November  were  in 
full  swing.  The  daily  record  for  Decem¬ 
ber  showed  one  week  like  this:  24,  14.  22, 
16,  26,  17,  29.  I  confidently  expected  to 
get  30  some  fine  day  from  the  pen  of  35 
birds,  but  never  got  above  29.  However, 
this  record  was  far  better  than  from  any 
pen  of  purebreds  I  ever  owned,  and  there¬ 
fore  feel  confident  Mr.  Stillman  is  correct. 

New  Jersey.  f.  n.  bradley. 

Regarding  article  by  David  L.  Stillman 
on  the  cross-bred  hen,  more  than  25  years 
ago  I  had  a  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  I  mated  them  with  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel.  The  pullets  were  all 
black,  and  I  got  an  average  of  153  eggs 
for  the  first  year.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  did  after  that,  but  they  beat  any  full 
blood  I  ever  had.  I  kept  some  of  them 
until  they  were  four  years  old,  and  killed 
one  for  a  stew,  and  when  I  eut  her  up  for 
the  kettle  there  were  more  than  100  eggs 
in  that  little  cluster  on  her  back.  G.  E.  s. 


Management  of  Ducks 

1.  How  many  ducks  can  one  keep  for 
each  drake,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  good 
hatch  in  the  Spring?  2.  Is  it  necessary  to 
feed  meat  three  times  a  week?  If  so, 
what  kind?  MRS.  j.  L.  A. 

1.  One  drake  for  each  five  or  six  ducks 
is  a  sufficient  number,  though  they  need 
not  be  separated  into  small  flocks  of 
that  size.  Meat  is  needed  in  the  ration 
of  laying  ducks,  being  usually  added  in 
the  form  of  high-grade  beef  scrap  to  the 
mash. 

2.  A  mash  recommended  by  the  New 

Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
is  made  up  of  100  lbs.  each  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  18  lbs.  of 
beef  scrap  and  one-tenth  part  of  bulk  of 
chopped  vegetables  and  green  stuff,  such 
as  clover  or  Alfalfa.  This  is  fed  morning 
and  evening  in  low  troughs,  giving  the 
ducks  what  they  will  readily  clean  up. 
Corn  and  wheat  should  be  fed  at  noon, 
about  one  quart  to  each  30  ducks.  Out 
of  the  laying  season,  more  whole  grain 
and  pasturage  and  less  mash  should  be 
given.  M.  b.  D. 


Canker  in  Windpipe 

I  found  one  or  two  chickens  that  have 
little  lumps  on  their  tongues  and  throats. 

I  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  nothing 
seems  to  help ;  they  die  in  one  or  two 
hours.  Their  combs  become  black  and 
they  droop.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r. 

If  these  fowls  die  within  one  or  two 
hours  after  you  discover  that  they  are 
sick  and  show  little  growths  within  the 
mouth,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  choke  - 
to  death  from  the  formation  of  “cankers” 
at  the  entrance  or  within  the  windpipe. 
In  this  case,  the  comb  will  not  only  turn 
black  but  the  birds  will  show  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  strangulation.  Open  their  bills 
wide  and  see  if  you  cannot  discover  a 
yellowish  ring,  or  canker,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  windpipe.  If  so,  remove  it  with 
a  swab  on  a  stick  and  paint  the  place 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  using  a  small 
swab  or  camel’s  hair  brush.  Paint  any 
other  similar  growths  within  the  mouth. 

M.  B.  D. 


yeast _ 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Especially  Prepared  for  Poultry 
Richest  in  Essential  Vitamines 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Experiments  at  Storrs  (Conn.),  Wisconsin  and  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  prove  that  leg  weakness  in  chicks  is  prevented  and 
cured  by  feeding  Vitamine  D,  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  choice  cod 
liver  oil. 

The  Storrs  bulletin,  No.  72,  says ;  “The  essential  element  in  Cod 
Liver  Oil  that  controls  leg  weakness  is  the  antirachitic  substance,  or 
Vitamine  D.  It  is  therefore  important  to  use  only  pure  raw  Cod  Liver 
Oil  (not  an  emulsion).  For  experiments  conducted  at  Storrs,  Cod  Liver 
Oil  that  has  been  tested  for  this  particular  Vitamine  has  been  purchased 
from  the  Harris  Laboratories  at  Tuckalioe,  N.  Y.” 

Another  Storrs  test  shows  that  when  cod  liver  oil  is  mixed  with 
certain  starchy  feeds  it  loses  its  Vitamine  content  and  fails  to  cure  leg 
weakness.  Avoid  untested  oils  and  mixtures. 

Cod  Liver  Oil -Harris 

Is  Guaranteed  to  Contain  Vitamine  D 

as  well  as  the  highly  important  Vitamine  A.  It  is  tested — every  lot 
contains  the  Vitamines.  Ordinary  commercial  cod  liver  oils  may  or  may 
not  contain  them.  We  know  of  no  other  brand  of  Vitamine- tested  cod 
liver  oil.  Feed  Cod  Liver  Oil — Harris — and  be  sure. 

One  Pint . $  .75  Five  Gallons . $15.00 

One  Gallon .  3.50  30-Gallon  Drum .  55.00 

Delivered— Prepaid — Cash  with  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

Brewers’  Y east- Harris 

as  prepared  by  the  Harris  Laboratories  especially  for  poultry,  is  ster¬ 
ilized  and  guaranted  not  to  ferment  the  feed,  causing  acid  substances  in 
the  feed  which  are  undesirable  for  chicks  or  laying  hens. 

In  yeast  feeding,  it  is  the  Vitamine  B  that  is- desired.  This  Vitamine 
B  is  the  substance  that  stimulates  the  appetite,  makes  birds  eat  more 
ordinary  feed  and  therefore  gain  in  weight.  Without  Vitamine  B,  birds 
develop  polyneuritis  and  paralysis. 

f  Ytiprimpnf  ' I  ectc  show  brewers’  yeast  to  be 

experiment  oiauon  1  ests  richer  in  Vitamine  B  than 

the  ordinary  bread-raising  variety  and  they  prove  that  Harris’  yeast 
stimulates 

(a)  The  appetite  (6)  Gain  in  Weight  (c)  Egg  production 


Add  Brewers’  Yeast-Harris  to  the  ration  and  watch 
the  gains  in  weight  and  egg  production  in  your  flock 

5  lb#.. .  $  2.50  50  lbs . $23.00 

25  lbs .  12.00  100  lb* .  45.00 

Delivered  anywhere,  Express  Paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  34  Main  Street,  Tuckalioe,  N.  Y. 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York 


Special 

Offer 


$6  vt;  *5 


Send  me  5  lbs.  Brewers’  Yeast-Harris  and  one  gallon  Cod  Liver 
Oil-Harris,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 


Name. 


Address. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  eoloTB  free. 

r  Electric  Wheel  Co.v  48  St.. Quincy. HI. 


f 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  0  h  i  c  k  s,  Eggs,  Breeding 
Cockerels.  Send  for  muting  list, 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept,  R  Rahway,  N.  J. 

U/hlte  Wyandottos— Hegal-Doreas  strain.  Fine  coeke’ls 
"  1  ullets,  Hens— »8  each.  It.  11111,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y  I 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  OC(» 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribane,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

FROM  4000  MATURED  HENS 
BRED  FOR  UTILITY  AND  SIZE 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


ECKHARTS*  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred- to- Win.  Selected  Cockerels 
and  Cock-birds  for  sale. 

C.  W.  &  H.  .J.  ECEHART  Shohola,  Pa. 

100  White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets 

Grand  layers  and  breeders.  Raymond  H0NE.<h«-rry Valley,  x.y, 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Robin  Hood 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Muloek 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  first  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  published  on  January  3, 
185®.  The  (paper  is  therefore  75  years 
old — or  young.  On  this,  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary,  the  editor  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  extends  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  a  Happy  New  Year  to  our  more  than 
200,000.  subscribers.  He  asks  their  co¬ 
operation  as  in  the  past,  and  promises  in 
return  unselfish  devotion  to  the  readers’ 
interests. 

I  am  sending  you  $5  for  these  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  show  my  appreciation  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  The  money  you  col¬ 
lected  for  me  and  also  what  you  collected 
from  the  express  company  during  the  war 
would  amount  to  .$100,  and  I  consider 
The  R.  N.-Y.  always  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  me.  I  suppose  I  shall  take  your 
paper  as  long  as  I  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it; 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  very  liberal  response  for  the 
little  service  we  were  able  to  render  our 
reader.  We  are  very  glad  that  our  in¬ 
tervention  was  able  to  save  him  the 
money.  In  this  particular  case  we 
straightened  out  a  dispute  in  regard  to  a 
shipment  of  eggs,  and  feel  that  the  recom¬ 
pense  is  more  than  the  service  rendered, 
but  we  are  always  glad  to  help  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  are  especially  glad  to  have  so 
gracious  a  response  from  them. 

/ 

I  wonder  if  you  can  collect  thin  check 
for  $10  for  us?  We  have  put  it  through 
our  bank  twice  for  collection,  with  the 
result  as  stated  in  letter  from  our  bank 
(inclosed).  This  check  was  given  m  pay¬ 
ment  for  Gladiolus  blooms  bought  from 
our  truck  in  Trenton.  n.  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  Charles 
Digicoxnico.  We  took  the  complaint  up 
with  the  bank  with  which  he  did  business, 
and  through  whom  the  cheek  was  drawn, 
but  they  stated  that  he  had  not  carried 
an  account  with  them  for  over  a  year,  and 
was  not  regarded  as  a  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  credit  risk.  It  has  therefore  been 
impossible  to  get  a  settlement  for  our 
subscriber,  and  we  give  the  information 
simply  to  convince  our  people  that  it  is 
wise  to  look  up  references  before  having 
any  transactions  with  unknown  parties, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  even 
small  sums. 

11  R  Osborne  is  being  held  for  action  by 

the  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y„  grand  jury  because 
of  an  alleged  fake  stock  deal  operated  un¬ 
der  tlie  name  of  the  Cranston  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation,  in  New  York  State.  The 
scheme  is  said  to  have  cost  residents  of 
Northern  New  York  $100,000.  They 
answered'  'advertisements  and  purchased 
stock  in  the  corporation,  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  obtain  “coal  from  their  own 
mines.”  The  purchasers  were  taken  to 
the  mining  district  near  Carbondale,  Pa., 
and  shown  coal  mines  in  territory  repre¬ 
sented  as  belonging  to  the  company,  but 
it  is  alleged  that,  no  coal  lias  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Pennsylvania  by  this  firm,  and 
its  office  could  not  be  found.  A  statement 
was  filed  with  the 'Secretary  of  State  last 
year,  but  that  office  reports  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  been  delinquent  in  its  reports  of 
capital  stock,  loans  and  bonuses  since 
March,  1024.  Osborne  stopped  at  severa 
hotels  in  Rochester,  and  is  said  to  have 
left  a  trail  of  bad  checks  behind  him. 
There  is  enough  money  put  in  fake 
schemes  to  run  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment. 

l  am  inclosing  a  circular  lctter  of  Kar- 
ris  Combined  Shaker  Company  ImD 
nendence,  Mo.,  which  is  the  second  one  I 
have  received.  Please  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  the  firm  in  Publishers  Desk. 

New  York.  E-  R- 1  ' 

This  concern,  it  would  appear  from 
the  advertising  matter,  has  a  patent  or 
patents  on  a  salt  shaker.  On  the  strengt  i 
of  these  patents  the  company  is  offering 
10  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  $10  per  share.  It  is  too  palpably 
a  “blue  sky”  promotion  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously,  but  since  farmers  in  this  State  are 
asked  to  invest  in  the  enterprise,  a  word 
of  warning  is  in  order. 

I  am  a  mail  clerk  at  this  post  office. 
a  iftdv  here  answered  an  advertisement 
of  the' Jones  Mfg.  of  Home  Sewn  Gloves 
Olney,  Ill.,  which  was  carried  in  our 
local  newspaper.  As  a  result  of  tins 
correspondence  she  was  induced  to  send 


$0.50  on  Oct.  11  for  material  which  was 
to  be  ready  cut,  for  sewing.  After  gloves 
were  sewn  according  to  instructions 
given  on  accompanying  sheet  she  was  to 
return  them  and  receive  30c  per  dozen  for 
her  work.  She  has  received  at  least  two 
letters  stating  that  the  gloves  have  been 
sent ;  one  of  these  letters  was  written 
Nov.  12.  The  gloves  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived.  They  also  advise  her  not  to 
write -needless  letters  if  she  does  not  hear 
from  them  right  away.  In  their  liga¬ 
ture  they  have  a  clause  which  states  that 
they  ,  shall  reserve  the-  right  to  judge 
whether  her  work  is  satisfactory  or  not. 
In  this  clause,  I  informed  her,  lay  the 
deception  of  scheme.  Will  you  investi¬ 
gate  this  company,  and  if  you  find  them 
swin'dlers  expose  them  in  your  columns? 

I  gave  a  copy  of  your  last  paper  to  this 
lady  and  told  her  of  the  great  work  you 
are  doing  to  protect  the  public  and  to 
bring  frauds  and  swindlers  to  light. 

Wishing  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  force  a  Mer¬ 
ry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

Ohio.  A.  R.  F. 

We  have  already  published  a  warning 
about  this  work-at-hoine  scheme  of  .Tones 
of  Olney,  Ill.  Jones  worked  the  old  Os¬ 
trander  advance  fee  swindle  for  years. 
Now  he  directs  his  attention  to  swin¬ 
dling  women  instead  of  men.  Jones’ 
game  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Glen  D.  Fryer  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  who 
is  being  prosecuted  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  in  connection  with  the  Nile 
Art  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Fashion 
Embroideries  Co.,  Lima,  O.  The  best 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  crooks 
is  to  make  complaint  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  sub¬ 
mit  evidence  of  fraud. 

Will  you  see  E.  E.  Brown  &  Co.  of  194 
Reade  >St.,  and  later  of  320  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York,  and  find  out  wdiy  they  do 
not  make  payment  for  one  case  of  eggs 
shipped  them  on  September  25?  c.  H.  B. 

Delaware. 

This  man,  unknown  to  the  trade,  rent¬ 
ed  a  small  portion  of  a  basement  store, 
sent  out  his  alluring  letters'  in  the  usual 
way,  gathered  in  for  himself  all  the  eggs 
he  needed  and  then  quietly  made  his  de¬ 
parture  unknown  to  anyone.  This  is  the 
get-rich-quick  scheme  of  the  shoestring 
artists  in  the  trade.  It  appears  to  us 
that  even  one  notification  of  these  losses 
will  not  stop  our  readers  from  falling 
into  these  traps  which  are  prepared  for 
them. 
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lADDIN 

Lwe  pay  the  freight  j> 


You  can  buy  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware  and  labor 


- .  — -  -  —i  — - — - 

Attractive  Designs— Sturdy  Construction 

Fine  Lumber 

Aladdin  houses  are  all  built  of  beautiful  clear 
“A”  Redwood  siding,  clear  flooring,  clear  in¬ 
terior  woodwork  and  sound,  strong  framing. 

Aladdin’s  free  catalog 
printed  in  four  colors 


SAVE 

18%  Lumber 
Waste  and 
3  0%  on  the 
Labor  Cost. 

PRICES 

are  all 

Freight  Paid 
to  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station. 


mm 


Dutch  Colonial — $ 1199 


in 

gives  all  facts.  Send  for 

it  today.  V Room  ALADDIN— $648 

Aladdin’s  19  Years  Success 

proves  that  you  can  do  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  home-builders  do 
every  year — save  from  $200 
to  $800  by  building  an  Alad¬ 
din  home.  There  is  an  Alad¬ 
din  near  you  wherever  you 
live.  Go  and  see  one.  SAVE 
money,  time  and  annoyance] 

by  ordering  all  materials  from  one  Story-and-Half—$82S 

reliable  manufacturer. 

Price  Includes 

terior  woodwork,  siding, 
flooring,  windows,  doors, 
glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath,  roofing,  with 
complete  instructionsand 

drawings.  Freight 
Paid  to  your  station. 

Permanent  home* — 

Not  Portable. 

Many  styles  to  choose 
from.  Write  near¬ 
est  mill  today  for 
FREE  Money 
Saving  Catalog 
No.  950. 


pr,i : 
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pci: 


7  Room  ALADDIN— $998 


THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City  Mich. 

aimo  Mill e  and  Offices  : 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Oregon;  Toronto,  Ontario 


'Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  demanding  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  Congress  of  the  National  Dis¬ 
abled  Soldiers’  League!  His  statement, 
which  follows,  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
information  published  in  this  department 
for  the  guidance  of  our  readers : 

A  small  group,  calling  themselves  the 
National  Disabled  Soldiers’  League,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  lias 
been  and  is  flooding  the  country  with  ap¬ 
peals  for  money  under  the  guise  of  help¬ 
ing  our  disabled  veterans.  This  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  sending  out  hundreds  nr 
thousands  of  cleverly  worded  letters  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  designed  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  unsuspecting 
and  patriotic  reader,  accompanied  by  a 
package  of  five  lead  pencils. 

In  my  opinion  these  people  are  profes¬ 
sional  parasites,  trading  on  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  our  wounded  and  disabled  com¬ 
rades  and  resorting  to  methods  used  by 
the  common  pauper  in  the  streets. 

The  disabled  soldiers  are  being  well 
provided  for  by  the  government,  and  are 
not  seeking,  and  never  have  sought  char¬ 
ity  ;  but  only  justice  and  a  square  deal. 
They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  degrades  them  by  branding 
them  as  beggars,  and  extorts  money  from 
a  sympathetic  public  which  is  already 
paying  taxes  to  defray  the  expenditure  ol 
a  million  dollars  a  day  to  care  for  oui 
disabled  veterans. 

Would  vou  consider  trying  to  collect 
a  hill  of  $50.40  against  R.  J-  Gibbons 
Mt-.  Holly,  N.  J.,  for  peony  roots  sold 
him  a  year  ago?  He  for  some  time  would 
respond  to  bills  sent,  but  of  late  do  not 
even  get  an  answer  from  him.  J.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

We  also  have  two  other  claims  against 
R.  ,T.  Gibbons  on  account  of  roots  and 
bulbs  shipped  him.  We  could  get  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  promises  from  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons.  The  attorney  at  Mt.  Holly  with 
whom  the  claims  were  placed  for  collec¬ 
tion  returns  the  claims  as  “worthless,” 
as  Gibbons  is  execution-proof.  Gibbons 
is  running  true  to  form,  as  we  had  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  from  subscribers  some 
years  ago.  Those  receiving  orders  from 
Gibbons  in  the  future  should  insist  on 
cash  before  making  shipment. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINI  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

«et  my  FREE  DELI  V  FRY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  FAINT  f ROOK- FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintiner  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S4;, 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Lumber  and 
steel  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Get 
yours  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  in  price. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO- 

DEPT.  13,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Big  Discounts 
for  January 
Orders. 

Delivered  in 
April. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  vv«R;„deccSv 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“I  just  got  a  three-dollar  bill.  ’  “I™* 

possible!”  “Tell  that  to  my  it  s 

from  him.” — Amherst  Lord  J 


REBUILD 

Your  Old  Silo  Into 
a  New  Craine! 

Is  your  stave  silo  weakened,  twisted,  tipped  or  collapsed? 
Now’s  your  opportunity  to  rebuild  it  into  a  handsome, 
strong,  durable,  Craine — the  Silo  of  Giant  Strength — 
at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Then  you  get  all  the  advantages  of  the  famous  Craine 
three  wall  construction — a  structure  absolutely  water 
tight,  frost  resisting,  weather  proof  and  there  to  stay. 
Once  up,  you  can  forget  it — no  lugs  or  hoops  to  tighten. 
An  inside  wall  of  fitted  upright  staves,  a  wall  of  water* 
proof,  “Silo  felt,”  then  an  outside  wall  of  handsome, 
strong,  spiral  Craine-lox  Covering  that  binds,  cross  sup¬ 
ports  and  holds  every  stave  rigidly  in  place. 

Craine  Silos  make  good  silage  and  keep  it 
good!  Get  all  the  facts  today;  address 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  No.  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAI  N  Etwall  SI  LOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Siphtfhed  Water  Supply 

A  cow  barn  is, located  at  .the-  foot  of 
a  hill  on  which  there  is  a  very  good  well, 
which  has  never  been  dry,  even  ju  the 
worst  of  droughts.  The  water  line  of 
this  well  is  approximately  20  ft.,  above 
the  floor  of  the  barn.  At  the;  present 
time  there  is  a  tank  on  the  ground  just 
outside  of  the  cow  barn  which  is  filled 
by  means  of  a  pump  located  at  a  spring 
about  -150  yards  from  the  barn.  This 
has  caused  considerable  inconvenience 
and  trouble  during  the  Winter  months 
ahd  the  owner  is  now  considering* run¬ 
ning  a  pipe  line  from  the  well  to  the 
barn.  The  water  line  in  the  well  varies 
from  10  to  12  ft.  below  the  ground  level. 
Could  a  pipe  line  running  from  this  well 
to  the  cow  barn  be  worked  on  the  siphon¬ 
ing  principle ;  that  is,  running  the  pipe 
up  to  the  frost  line  and  thence  to  the 
cow  barn?  The  dairy  averages  IS  to 
25  head  of  cattle.  From  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  the  well  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  to  take  care  of  this  size 
dairy.  What  size  pipe  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend,  also,  whether  or  not  you  think 
galvanized  steel  pipe  would  be  all  right, 
or  if  you  think  galvanized  wrought  iron 
pine  ought  to  be  installed?  e.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  to  siphon  the  water  from 
the  well  as  you  suggest.  While  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  well  to  the  barn  is  not 
given  it  is  probable  that  a  %-in.  di¬ 
ameter  pipe  would  take  care  of  the  re¬ 
quirements.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
siphon  be  arranged  to  discharge  into 
a  tank  on  the  floor  over  the  stable,  and 
a  float  placed  in  the  tank  to  shut  off  the 
water  automatically  when  the  tank  fills. 
Water,  could  then  be  led  from  this  tank 
by  gravity  to  the  water  buckets  along 
the  stanchion  line.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  a  cistern  pump  be  coupled  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  line  by  means  of  a  tee 
and  a  valve  placed  between  the  pump 
and  the  main  line.  The  siphon  will 
doubtless  give  some  trouble  due  to  air 
collecting  in  it,  particularly  in  Summer. 
When  this  occurs  the  valve  can  he  onened 
and  a  few  quick  strokes  of  the  pumn 
used  to  start  it  in  operation  again,  after 
which  the  valve  is  closed.  The  pumn 
can  also  be  used  to  fill  the  siphon.  A 
check  valve  in  the  well  is  not  necessary 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
pipe  is  laid  with  tight  joints,  as  a  small 
air  leak  will  cause  trouble. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  wrought  iron  pipe  is  superior 
to  steel.  The  results  of  a  series  of  tests 
tabulated  in  Kent’s  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neer's  Handbook,  however,  fails  to  hear 
this  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  tire  better 
grades  of  steel  and  iron.  A  protective 
coating  of  tar  and  asphalt  is  suggested 
where  soil  conditions  are  likely  to  cause 
corrosion. 


Automatic  Water  Supply 

I  have  just  installed  electricity,  from 
the  power  line,  and  am  going  to  install 
water  buckets  for  my  cattle,  the  supply 
coming  from  a  well.  The  well  is  25  ft. 
deep  from  the  surface,  about  8  ft.  of 
standing  water.  It  is  built  of  tile  1  ft. 
in  diameter,  cemented  together.  I  can 
pump  25  to  80  gallons  of  water  and  in 
80  minutes  the  same  amount  can  be 
pumped  again;  have  stalls  for  26  head 
of  stock.  I  figured  that  with  water  in 
front  of  them  all  the  time  the  supply 
would  be  sufficient,  I  expect  to  install 
pressure  tank  with  motor  and  pump  but 
do  not  know  what  size  tank  to  get.  I 
had  decided  on  a  90-gallon  tank,  but 
some  advise  smaller  and  others  larger.  Do 
you  think  I  would  need  a  deep-well 
nump?  You  see  the  depth  will  be  about 
26  ft.  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  from  the 
pump.  The  old  hand  pump  handled  it  all 
right,  but  that  had  the  advantage  of  the 
bucket  *being  down  in  the  well  about  4 
ft.  The  system  guarantees  to  lift  22 
ft.  "  L.  T.  R. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  your  well  does 
not  furnish  a  greater  storage  capacity 
for  water  and  as  a  first  step  in  bettering 
conditions  I  would  suggest  increasing  the 
available  water  supply  by  drilling.  Twen¬ 
ty-six  cows  will  require  from  800  to  400 
gallons  of  water  daily,  the  amount  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  season,  ifeed  being 
used,  amount  of  milk  produced,  etc.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  will  be 
quite  a  heavy  draft  on  the  water  supply, 
as  when  they  come  in  from  the  field  and 
all  drink  at  once.  This  makes  neces¬ 
sary  a  storage  of  water  sufficient  to  meet 
this  need,  say  100  gallons  or  more. 

You  do  not  say  whether  the  90  gal¬ 
lons  that  you  mention  as  capacity  of 
your  tank  is  the  actual  water  capacity 
or  the  total  capacity  of  the  tank.  If  the 
latter  you  will  be  able  to  get  but  from 
45  to  60  gallons  from  the  tank  and  I 
would  suggest  using  a  larger  one.  The 
small  quantity  of  water  mentioned  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  tank 
is  occupied  by  compressed  air.  and  that 
there  is  some  water  left  remaining  in 
the  tank  after  the  pressure  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  - 
capacity  of  the  tank  is  all  that  can  Ke 
used  for  water  storage. 


You  are  probably  planning  on  making 
this  system  automatic ;  ie. :  have  the 
motor  controlled  by  a  pressure  operated 
switch  which  will  close  and  start  it  when 
the  pressure  drops  below  a  certain  point 
in  the  storage  tank.  If  this  is  done  it 
would  seem  best  to*  put  a  second  switch 
in  the  line  controlled  by  a  float  in  the 
well  that  would  stand  open  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  below  a  certain  level  in  the  well. 
This  would  permit  the  pump  to  start  only 
when  there  was  water  in  the  well.  If 
not  arranged  in  this  way  the  pump  might 
be  running  idle  a  part  of  the  time  due  to 
the  storage  tank  having  a  greater  capac¬ 
ity  than  the  well. 

If  carefully  installed  shallow  well 
pump  should  lift  the  water  26  ft. ;  how¬ 
ever  it  would  be  best  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  get  them  to  cover  it  with  their  guar¬ 
antee.  which  will  protect  you  in  case  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong. 

If  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  stock 
purposes  only  an  ordinary  gravity  tank 
placed  on  the  floor  over  the  stable  or 
slung  close  up  to  the  ceiling  inside  will 
give  very  satisfactory  results  as  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  buckets.  This  can  be  made 
large  enough  to  carry  a  day’s  supply  and 
can  be  put  in  more  cheaply  than  the  tank 
that  you  mention.  It  too,  can  be  made 
automatic  in  action,  i.e.,  the  same  type 
of  pump  can  be  used  with  it,  a  float  in 
the  tank  starting  the  pump  when  the 
water  level  gets  low,  and  stopping  it 
\vhen  the  tank  is  filled.  A  float  in  the. 
well  could  be  used  with  this  installation 
also,  to  prevent  pumping  after  the  well 
was  pumped  out. 


Irregular  Flow  from  Siphon 

Can  you  give  me  some  help  regarding 
my  water  system?  I  have  a  6-in.  drilled 
well  56  ft.  deep,  88  ft.  of  water  and  ap¬ 
proximately  250  gals,  an  hour.  The  well 
is  on  a  hill  410  ft.  from  the  house,  and  at 
present  I  am  siphoning  with  %-in. 
lead  pipe.  The  water  runs  with  good 
pressure  on  the  first  floor,  and  with  fair 
pressure  in  the  bath  room  (which  is 
located  on  the  second  floor)  when  it  is 
not  running  downstairs.  The  pressure 
gradually  gets  less,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  will  stop  running  upstairs  and  must 
be  primed  again.  Would  I  get  better 
pressure  by  using  a  2-in.  galvanized  pipe 
in  the  well  and  one  length  outside,  and 
reducing  it  one  length  at  a  time  down  to 
%  in.,  and  will  it  continue  to  siphon 
for  a  longer  length  of  time?  J.  s.  L. 

Shushan,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  that  you  speak  of,  a 
gradually  diminishing  flow,  is  a  more  or 
less  common  one  with  siphons  and  is 
due  to  air  collecting  in  the  pipe.  Water 
contains  air  in  solution  and  when  under 
a  lowered  pressure  as  it  is  at  the  top  part 
of  the  siphon,  this  air  is  gradually  given 
up,  resulting  in.  an  air  bubble  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe.  When  this  bub¬ 
ble  forms  the  flow  of  water  stops. 

There  are  various  methods  used  to 
lessen  or  prevent  this  trouble,  such  as 
laying  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  in  a 
long  straight  line,  leaving  no  place  for 
the  air  to  collect,  or  the  use  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  trap  and  priming  device.  .  Perhaps 
the  method  best  adapted  to  a  line  of  this 
kind,  however,  is  ’  to  connect  a  small 
cistern  pump  by  means  of  a  tee  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  line.  A  valve  is  placed 
between  the  pump  and  the  line,  and  this 
is  ordinarily  kept  closed,  permitting  the 
siphon  to  operate  as  usual.  When  the 
flow  begins  to  lessen,  due  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  air,  the  valve  can  be  opened  and 
the  siphon  started  again  by  a  few  quick 
strokes  of  the  pump,  after  which  the 
valve  is  again  closed.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  larger  pipe  would  help  your 
trouble,  because  of  the  slower  flow  of 
water  through  it.  If  your  water  supply 
is  sufficient  it  might  help  to  let  it  flow  all 
of  the  time. 


Protecting  Water  Pipes 
From  Freezing 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  install  a 
water  system  in  a  frame  house  in  the 
country  so  that  the  pipes  will  not  freeze 
in  Winter.  In  my  section  the  thermome¬ 
ter  seldom  goes  more  than  two  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  but  all  my  neighbors  who  have 
water  in  their  homes  have  trouble  with 
pipes  freezing  and  bursting.  f.  l.  f. 

About  the  only  precautions  that  can  be 
taken,  to  prevent  freezing  is  so  to  arrange 
the  piping  that  it  is  kept  away  from  the 
outside  walls,  windows  and  doorways, 
placing  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  house,  which  are,  of  course, 
the  inside  walls  Where  the  piping  must 
be  placed  in  a  more  exposed  position, 
wrapping  it  in  several  thicknesses  of  hair 
quilt  or  other  insulating  material  will 
help  to  prevent  it  from  freezing.  Even 


box  with  the  pipe  extending  up  through 
the  center  and  protected  on  all  sides  with 
dry  sawdust  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
keeping  the  pipe  warm  where  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  cold  part  of  the  house. 

The  hot  water  pipes  must  be  watched 
most  closely,  as  they  are  always  the  first 
to  freeze  under  equal  conditions.  Water 
that  has  been  previously  heated  freezes 
most  readily.  If  the  pipe  is  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  a  slight  slant  backward  it 
may  be  drained  by  closing  the  shut-off  in 
the  cellar  and  opening  the  faucets. 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Sfllp  in  p.ar  I  nf«  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaie  m  oar  lots  on]y  inspeetion  allowed. 

W.’A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

II  A  V  A  Ain  CTI)  All!  All  grades,  including  first 

HAY  AND  MKAW  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 

11  U*1U*"  and  clover  mixed,  oat,  rye 

and  u  heat  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL,  IfEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

For  Sale— Timothy  II A  Y .“  Car  lots.  Write  for  Prices. 

Grover-Schullheis  Company  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Roller  Canaries,  $1,0.  Proven  mated  pair,  $16. 

Mrs.  COIU  A.  STaKKOHI)  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

JAIII  miUH  A  r’T  Something  different  j  all  kinds. 

I  In  (,fl  V  r  Al.  I  Useful,  at  50e.  STEKM.NH  WOHTII, 
*  **’  vvriiaa  *»vi  2))S  ,y  60th  s,  lN  Y  ,,  0  ;  N  Y 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  POULTRY  FARM 

FflRRAlE*  91  health — reason.  Location  near 
run  OHLC  .  Blue  Ridge  Alts.,  Va,  Attractive 
dwelling  ;  buildings  new.  Electric  lights.  Apply 

N.  J.  EXPERIMENT  STATION  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPLE,  willing,  honest  and  congenial;  man 
help  with  greenhouse,  chores  and  garden;  wife 
general  housework;  live  with  family;  good 
home;  steady  position.  BOX  38, 'Oakdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCE I>  Catholic  general  farm  helper, 
age  28-40;  2  horses,  2  cows;  board  and  steam- 
heated  room  and  bath;  $55.  BOX  193,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  man  of1  good  habits 
for  light  farm  work,  gardening,  chickens,  and 
attending  to  furnace  and  gasoline  engine;  good 
home;  small  wages  and  profit-sharing.  F.  ONIS, 
It.  F.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer;  half-share 
basis  and  10  per  cent  net  proceeds  and  one- 
half  increase  of  herd;  135  acres,  smooth,  level; 
first-class  state  cultivation;  truck  gardening, 
dairying,  general  farming;  stocked;  equipped 
with  machinery;  two  teams  and  tractor;  t!s 
mile  good  school  and  creamery;  your  age,  chil¬ 
dren,  habits,  reference;  exceptional  opportunity 
for  right  man.  ADVERTISER.  0200,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  painter,  mason  and  general 
handy  man;  permanent  position  with  fair  salary 
to  right  party.  Apply  to  MANAGING  DIREC¬ 
TOR. 

GOOD  HOME,  single  man,  care  orchard,  cut 
Wood;  no  stock;  shares  or  small  salary.  VET¬ 
TER,  Kingston,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Between  Jan.  15  and  April  1,  work¬ 
ing  farmer  to  run  250-acre  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  produce  milk,  fruit,  hogs  and  poultry; 
may  have  to  board  help;  must  have  evidence  of 
ability.  ADVERTISER  6270,  ,care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  steady  man  who  is  good  chick 
raiser;  fair  wages  and  percentage  if  success¬ 
ful.  SCORALICK,  Central  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman;  married; 

an  honest,  conscientious  worker,  to  take  full 
charge  of  poultry  farm,  2,000  capacity,  Southern 
Pennsylvania;  house  and  privileges;  give  experi¬ 
ence,  salarv  exacted  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6273,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted;  white;  young;  Protestant; 

steady  position;  woman  for  housework,  cook¬ 
ing;  no  washing;  man  for  out  of  doors  on  small 
place  where  other  man  is  kept;  also  to  help 
in  house;  all  conveniences;  own  sitting  room, 
bedroom  and  hath.  BOX  282,  Syosset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  single  man  of  good  habits  to 
work  on  farm;  drive  team  and  milk;  board, 
room,  and  wages  $50.  ERNST  MEYER,  R.  2, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  .  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  H.  SCHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  general 
farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty  Guernsey 
cattle;  developed  several  famous  money-making 
herds;  showing;  world’s  record,  certified  milk; 
accountancy;  capacity  from  help;  record  spot¬ 
less;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  practical  farmer,  wishes  position  aa 
superintendent,  herdsman  for  show,  test  or 
commercial  herd,  or  poultryman;  thorough  live 
stock  man,  farmer  and  dairyman;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  6252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Positions  as  herdsmen,  farm  assis¬ 
tants,  dairymen,  cow-testing  association  men, 
orchard  men,  poultrymen,  by  graduates  of  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 
These  young  men  have  had  practical  experience 
in  feeding,  milking,  handling  horses  and  tools, 
operating  tractors,  operating  incubators  and 
brooders,  herd  equipment  and  most  ordinary 
farm  machinery. 

WANTED — Position  as  gamekeeper  or  manager 
on  estate;  10  years  last  place:  full  charge 
turkeys,  chickens;  married;  no  fam- 
'  AS  reference.  GEORGE  BEAL,  R.  6, 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework ;  would  consider  furnished  bouse 
to  board  farm  help;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6271,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHT  work  in  country  home,  vicinity  of  New 
York;  no  housekeeping;  no  “general  liouse- 
w-ork.”  ADVERTISER  6272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  American;  Christian;  hard  work,  long 
hours  no  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  , SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT— Farm,  112  acres,  at 
Pennington,  N.  J. ;  10  miles  hard-surfaced 

road  to  Trenton;  dairy,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
poultry;  good  retail  route  in  Trenton;  85  acres 
tillable;  balance  in  two  pastures  with  brook  in 
each;  buildings  in  fair  condition;  12-room  boose, 
beautifully  situated,  near  road.  ADVERTISER 
6255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — High-class  farm,  130  acres,  in  good 
state  of  cultivation,  on  State  highway,  with 
all  improvements  in  house  and  barns;  suitable 
for  stock,  dairy,  fruit,  truck  or  general  farm¬ 
ing;  line  location;  with  stock  and  tools  or  with¬ 
out.  I,  B.  VAN  DERVEER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANT  farm,  partly  equipped,  cash  rent,  by 
thoroughly  reliable,  experienced  farmer;  give 
full  particulars;  all  letters  answered.  HARRY 
L.  MASON,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 219-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in 
Hudson  River  Valley.  BOX  44,  It.  F.  D.  1, 
Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


SELL,  rent,  exchange  for  smaller  place;  farm, 
21  acres,  3  wood;  on  State  highway;  near 
church,  school,  river;  fruit,  berries,  truck, 
chickens;  mild  climate;  8-room  dwelling:  out¬ 
buildings;  $3,000;  $500  cash;  liberal  terms. 

JOHN  J.  DALY,  Riverton,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


$3,  delivered. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  r.  WIXON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs 
prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH— The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted  ■ 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS.' 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT — Tree-ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wan 
ehula,  Fla.;  send  money  witli  orders  E  K 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauehula,  ’  Fla’. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  i/,  gallon,  $1  50; 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

- — - - - _ 

BOILED  CIDER — ’Die  same  as  grandmother 
used  to  make  (boiled  5  to  1  in  copper)  $2  25 
gal.,  postpaid.  PINNACLE  FARM,  Meredith 
N.  H. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Candee  3,600-egg  incubator,  1921 
model;  250-egg  Buckeye;  guaranteed  perfect 
condition.  TWIN  MAPLE  HATCHERY,  Route 
4,  Box  33,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  my  collection  I  will  buy  envelopes  or  other 
covers  carrying  postage  stamps  of  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1870;  best  bank  and  commercial  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  W.  HAYES,  P.  O.  Box  294,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$0;  40  lbs.  clover,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $5,  here: 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2- 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa’, 


CHOICE  new  maple  syrup  in  1-gallon  cans. 

$2.25  m.v  place;  remit  with  order.  EVERETT 
McINTYRE,  Worcester  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory 
60e;  for  Wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid:  single 
or  double  hit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellhark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  F’lorida  oranges  and  grapefruit,  di¬ 
rect  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  Tampa,  Fla.  Send 
check  or  money  order  FLORIDA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thonotossassa,  Fla. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower, 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two, 
IL  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


extracted;  none 
$2*.  25;  3d  zone. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup:  in  1-gallon 
cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in 
5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  lb.;  in  2,  4.  8  or  16- 
oz.  cakes,  35c  per  lb.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert, 


2,500  CHESTNUT  fence  posts,  6%  ft.  A.  W. 
HORNING,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  ’phone  17-F’  14. 


HONEY — Light  clover,  ~i  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  with¬ 
in  third  zone;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — -Empire  milking  machine,  used  one 
year,  with  brand  new  pulsator  and  all  new 
rubber  ware:  bargain  at  $140.  OAKS  DAIRY 
FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


WANTED — Centaur  tractor;  state  condition, 
model  and  price.  LOGAN  LAUGHLIX.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  pressure  cooker;  large  size:  17  qt.; 

cost  $24;  guaranteed  like  new;  perfect  order; 
$15.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


REMINGTON  automatic  12  gauge  shotgun;  mat 
ted  rib  barrel;  cost  $70;  guaranteed  good  as 
new;  $40;  Winchester,  32,  high-power  auto¬ 
matic;  big  enough  for  deer  and  small  enough 
for  woodchuck;  good  working  order;  $18.  LES¬ 
TER  BENNETT,  Vietor,  N.  Y 


WANTED — To  buy  large  bone  grinder,  standard, 
with  pulley  f“<-  power.  SCORALICK,  Central 
Ave.,  Yorkers.  N.  Y. 


Timeliness  of  Dusting 

Big  Factor  in  the 
Control  of  Apple  Scab 

Especially  in  a  Wet 
Season  like  1924 

A  Talk  by  F.  J.  Sutton,  Horticulturist 

Apple  scab  is  a  fungus,  which  means  a  micro¬ 
scopic  plant.  It  is  spread  by  means  of  spores  or 
seeds.  These  seeds  need  water  to  sprout,  and  the 
germ  tube  or  sprout  then  grows  and  runs  down 
into  the  leaf  or  apple  fruit.  When  the  sprout  has 
entered  the  leaf  or  apple  we  say  that  infection  has 
occurred,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  control  the 
disease  so  far  as  that  particular  infection  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  whole  principle  of  control  w'ith 
liquid  and  with  dust  is  to  have  the  fungicide 
(which  is  sulphur  in  the  case  of  both  lime  sulphur 
and  sulphur  dust)  there  ahead  of  the  periods  of 
infection  so  that  the  spore  or  germ  tube  is  killed 
before  infection  occurs.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
method  is  one  of  prevention  and  not  of  cure.  It 
requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  12  hours  of 
continuous  moisture  on  the  leaf  or  the  fruit  for 
these  spores  to  absorb  enough  water  to  germinate 
and  for  the  germ  tube  to  grow  enough  so  as  Ao 
penetrate  the  apple  leaf  or  the  apple  fruit.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  highly  important  to  have  a  fun¬ 
gicide  there  ahead  of  prolonged  rains— rains  which 
last  10  to  12  hours  or  more. 

The  season  of  1924  was  characterized  by  very 
frequent  rains.  This  made  it  very  difficult  to  ap¬ 
ply  liquid  spray  on  time  because  so  often  the 
grower  would  not  have  sufficient  notice  ahead  of 
the  rain  to  spend  live  or  six  days  in  spraying. 
Relatively  few  growers  are  equipped  with  sufficient 
spraying  machinery .  and  labor  for  spraying  and 
covering  their  orchards  in  two  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  speed  of  dusting,  grow¬ 
ers  who  dust  werejable  to  cover  large  acreages  in 
the  short  time  available  ahead  of  the  storm  per¬ 
iods  this  past  spring  and  summer,  and  thus  got 
protection.  As  growers  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  timeliness  of  application  in  apple  scab  con¬ 
trol.  they  will  recognize  the  greater  value  of  dust¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  liquid  spraying  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  • 

During  the  1923  season  it  was  also  difficult  to 
control  scab  because  of  two  particular  rain  per¬ 
iod*  There  were  three  or  four  days  of  rain  when 
the  blossoms  were  in  the  pink  and  many  groweis 
did  not  have  their  spray  on  ahead  of  that  time, 
and  when  they  knew  it  was  going  to  rain  they 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  spray  much  of  their 
orchard,  and  therefore  their  orchards  were  unpro¬ 
tected  and  received  a  heavy  infection  of  scab  dur¬ 
ing  that  three-day  rain  period.  -'Again  in  1923 
right  after  the  blossoms  dropped  occurred  a  week 
of  rain  with  the  result  that  a  large,  number  of 
growers  did  not  have  on  their  liquid  spray  and 
could  not  get  it  on  although  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  wise  duster  owners  made  an  application 
ahead  of  that  rain  and  also  one  in  the  interval 
which  existed  in  that  week  of  rain,  which  interval, 
however,  was  too  short  to  permit  a  man  to  do 
much  with  spraying. 

Another  factor  which  is  important  in  a  wet  sea¬ 
son  like  1924  and  in  that  of  1923,  is  the  fact  that 
liquid  spray  men  cannot  spray  efficiently  as  long 
as  the  trees  are  wet.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
additional  water,  applied  to  wet  leaves  would 
merely  run  off,  and  therefore  the  active  ingre¬ 
dients  would  not  have  opportunity  to  get  to  the 
leaf  and  to  the  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  dust  can 
he  applied  to  a  wet  leaf  with  satisfaction.  This 
fact  is  important  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  a  fungicide  in  the  interval  between  rains  in 
a  long  period  of  rainfall  such  as  occurred  in  the 
week  of  rain  at  the  time  of  blossoms  dropped  in 
1923. 
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Positive  Proof  That 


DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


offer  the  simplest — most  economical  and  most 
effective  method  of  protecting  your  fruit  and 
crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  disease. 

This  is  a  strong  claim  and  unless  backed  up  with  positive 
proof  one  that  is  absolutely  worthless. 

Here  are  five  statements  by  disinterested  authorities  taken  from 
hundreds  in  our  files.  We  will  furnish  statements  from  growers 
and  stations  in  any  section  on  request. 


Maine  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Bulletin  Volume  1 7,  No.  3 

“The  cost  of  material  for  dusting  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  for  liquid  spraying,  but  the  cost  of 
making  an  application  of  dust  is  much  less  than 
for  one  of  spray.  In  general,  the  total  cost  per 
tree  is  about  the  same.  Such  a  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  time  and  labor  saved  by  the  dusting  method 
usually  can  be  applied  to  decided  advantage  to 
other  farm  operations,  nor  the  equally  important 
fact  that  the  orchard  may  receive  a  complete  treat¬ 
ment  at  a  critical  period.” 

N.  Y.  Experiment  Station 

“From  the  standpoint  of  finish  and  lustre  of  the 
fruit,  the  apples  dusted  with  sulphur  were  super¬ 
ior  to  thosje  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  and  were 
unexcelled  by  the  fruit  from  any  of  the  other 
treated  plots. ”■ — Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  Vol.  17.  No.  2. 


Mass.  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  214 

“Dust  gave  excellent  control  of  apple  scab  in  a 
year  most'  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
scab  fungus.” 

Cornell  Experiment  Station 

“It  has  been  shown  that  dusting  with  properly 
powdered  materials  is  fully  as  effective  as  s^ray- 
ing.  The  operation  is  much  more  rapid  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  orchard.  An  orchard  may  be  dusted  in 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  time  required  for  spray¬ 
ing  same.  This  dusting  process  not  only  saves 
time,  but  an  orchard  of  large  acreage  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  critical  times,  a  thing  not  possible  with 
slower  liquid  process.” — Manual  of  Fruit  Diseases 
by  Prof.  L.  I*.  Ilesler  and  II.  II.  Whetzel. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  Circular  148 

“Dusting  peaches  is  a  practical  proposition,  giv¬ 
ing  good  control  of  curculio,  brown  rot  and  scab.” 


But  the  strongest  proof  of  all  is  the  fact  that  every  year,  for  nine  years,  more 
growers  have  adopted  the  Niagara  Method  of  Protection  until  today  the  demand 
for  Niagara  products  requires  the  capacity  output  of  the  largest  plant  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  Niagara  Method 
thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time  and  crops  by  getting  the  right 
Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk  with  your  dealer,  write  us,  or  better  still  visit  our 
booth  at  the 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester  Meeting,  January  14-15-16 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery,  Small  Fruits,  Veg¬ 
etables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protecting  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will  save  your  crops  and  your  money. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

Also  Makers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  ( the  Best  Dormant  Spray  for  San  Jose  Scale) 
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Implement  Dealers  Should  Write  for  Our  Sales  Plan 
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The  Village  Blacksmith  Shoes  the  “Old  Gray  Mare” 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated  Edition) 


doesn't  come  around  any  more 

But  Tin  Pedler  irresponsibility  still  exists 


REMEMBER  the  tin  pedler  who  used  to  sell 
j  miscellaneous  pots  and  pans  ?  He  seldom 
comes  around  any  i®ore.  For  your  wife  found 
that  really  dependable  wares  were  those  bear¬ 
ing  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  trade-mark. 
The  first  cost  may  be  a  few  cents  higher,  but 
over  the  year  there  is  a  real  cash  saving. 

With  'tin  pedler”  or  unbranded  oils,  too, 
there  may  be  a  small  saving  in  price.  But  once 
the  oil  is  in  your  motor,  the  saving  disappears. 
Neither  "specifications”  nor  mere  looks  can 
make  one  oil  equal  to  another. 

This  season,  the  service  you  get  from  your 
car,  truck,  or  tractor  will  largely  depend  on 
the  oil  you  are  buying  right  now.  Will  it  be 
"tin  pedler”  oils  and  the  chance  of  break¬ 
downs  and  lay-ups  ?  Or  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
and  dependable  operation,  day  in  and  day  out? 


Real  Economy 


This  year,  more  farmers  than  ever  before  are 
stocking  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  the  w’ork  ahead. 
They  know  from  performance  that  Mobiloil  will 
save  them  real  money  in  spite  of  the  .few  cents 
more  it  costs  by  the  gallon.  And  that’s  why 


Domestic  Branches: 


New  York 
( Main  Office) 
Albany 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New  Haven 

Oklahoma  City 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


many  of  them  will  make  a  special  trip  to  town — 
if  necessary  —  to  get  their  supply  of  Mobiloil. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  foremost 
lubrication  specialists  in  the  world.  *  Tin -ped¬ 
ler”  oils  are  frequently  job  lots,  coming  from 
no  one  knowTs  where. 

The  crude  stocks  used  for  Mobiloil  are 
chosen  solely  for  their  lubricating  value.  The 
refining  methods  employed  for  Mobiloil  pre¬ 
serve  the  lubricating  value  of  the  oil  intact. 

The  uniformity  of  quality  and  body  of  each 
grade  of  Mobiloil  is  assured  through  many 
added  steps  in  refining  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  taken  in  the  production  of  other  oils. 

These  and  other  factors  explain  why  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  almost  in¬ 
variably  shows  a  cash-saving  in  operating  costs 
over  other  oils.  And  that  economy  is  most 
striking  when  the  other  oil’s  price  per  gallon 
is  lowest. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  sold  only  by  responsible 
dealers  and  marketers.  The  correct  grade  for 
your  automobile,  motor  truck  or  tractor  is 
clearly  specified  in  the  Chart  of  Recommen¬ 
dations.  Every  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  Chart. 
For  real  economy  make  the  Chart  your  guide. 


' Tractor 

LUBRICATION 

The  correct  engine  lubrication 
for  the  Ford  son  Tractor  is  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  “A”  in  winter.  The 
correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors 
is  specified  in  our  chart.  Ask 
for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

T2  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
How  to  Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Read  the  a  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
Chart:  g  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB’* 
Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced.^ 
The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
jiadvice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


1 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

£ 

c 

? 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Aro 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Apperson  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc' 

A 

Arc 

.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Auburn  (Model  6-63) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  y 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Checker  Cab  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chevrolet  (Models  FB&T) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Are 

A 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Col’bia  t  Det  )  (Con’t  Eng.) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Duesenberg  .  . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Durant  Four  . . .  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

E 

E 

h 

K 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Garford  (UL  IK  ton)  . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

'C  M.  C.  (Con't  Eng.) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

44  All  Other  Klodels 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Graham  Bros  ...  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Gray  Dort  (Canada) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

‘  Haynes  (6  cyl  ) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

•'  (12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

H.C.S . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Hupmobile 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Lexington  (Con’t  Eng.). 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Lincoln  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

lAxiomobile  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Mack  (Com’l). 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

McLaughlin-Buick  (Can.) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Marmon 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

-A 

Maxwell 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Xrc .. 

“  (Com’l) . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Moon  .  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Nash  Four  &  Six  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

”  (Mod  .6-51) 

Arc 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oakland  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  i4  cyl.)  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

(Model  30)... 

A 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A$c 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

“  (Com’l)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A, 

Arc. 

Paterson  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Peerless  (8  cyl.)  ... 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  “All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R  &  V.  Knight 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Reo  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Roamer  (Mod.  4-75) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Rollin  .  ... 

A 

A 

Rolls  Royce  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Sayers  ^  Scoville  (S&S). 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Star  ... 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Stearns  Knight 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Stephens . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Stewart  (N.Y.)  (K  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“N.Y.G  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

44  44  (Mods.7X&10X) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

44  44  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Studebaker 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48)  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

44  (Mod.  60).. 

A 

A 

“  Ail  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

White  (Mods.  15  &  20) . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

44  AllOtherCom’l  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Willys-Knight 

B 

Arc 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Winton  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Yellow  Cab . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Makes  of  Engines 

When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 

Buda  (Mods.  RU,  WU) 


All  Other  Models 
Continental  (Mod.  B5). 

“  (Mod.  B2)  .  . 

44  (Mod.  12XD). 

44  (Mod.  B7).... 

44  All  Other  Models 

Falls . 

Hercules . 

Herschell-Spill’n 

(Mods.  15, 41, 80  &  91) 

44  AH  Other  Models 

Hinkley .  . 

Lycoming  (C  Series) . . . 


Rochester . 

Waukesha  (Mods.  Y.YaficZ) 

44  (CU,  DU,  EU,  FU) 

44  All  Other  Models  . 
Wisconsin . 


Transmission  and  Differential 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  u»e  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“C,” 
"CC”  or  Mobilubricant  aa  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealer*. 
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Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 
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Arc 
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Arc 
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Arc 
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Arc 
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Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 
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Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

■A 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bookmotilin^TKrou^hMonroeCountyjN.Y. 


LIBRARY  ON  WHEELS.— Nearly 
all  residents  of  Monroe  County  are 
familiar  with  a  large,  gray  motor 
truck  which  traverses  all  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways,  up,  down  and 
around  the  county  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  is  the  bookmobile  of  Monroe  County 
which  operates  a  traveling  library  with  free  library 
service  for  all  rural  residents,  particularly  those 
who  live  in  communities  where  there  are  no  public 
library  facilities,  and  with  books  for  all  the  district 
school  children.  The  traveling  library  is  a  very 
complete  one,  and  though  it  has  not  been  built  for 
many  years,  it  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  The  “ark  of  covenant  of  good  books,”  as  it 
has  been  called,  was  built  by  20  publishing  firms 
several  years  ago,  who  united  to  try  a  book-selling 
experiment,  and  for  two  Summers  it  was  run  as  a 
motor  booksliip.  Miss  Ruth  B.  Drake,  who  is  the 
librarian  and  also  the  driver  of  the  Monroe  County 
bookmobile,  accompanied  this  same  car  on  its  book¬ 


selling  travels  one  Summer  through  the  coast  resorts 
and  villages  of  the  New  England  States. 

PLANNING  FOR  USE.— When  Monroe  County 
decided  to  have  a  traveling  library  which  should 
give  country  people  as  well  as  city  people  easy 
access  to  free  library  books,  the  county  by  a  double 
stroke  of  good  fortune  secured  a  car  which  had  been 
built  and  was  ideally  suited  for  the  purpose,  and 
Miss  Drake,  who  is  a  college-trained  librarian,  is 
familiar  with  the  bookmobile,  and  a  very  capable 
driver.  The  designer  of  the  car  wished  it  to  be  a 
liouse-of-books  on  -wheels,  combining  the  practical 
and  the  artistic  in  such  a  way  that,  it  would  beva 
library  with  a  personality.  The  special  body  of  the 
car,  therefore,  includes  curtained  windows,  doors, 
electric  lights,  radiators,  and  the  convenience  of  a 
spacious  rear  seat  for  readers.  Every  available 
space  is  devoted  to  shelves,  cupboards  and  lockers, 
so  that  the  bookmobile  when  fully  loaded  carries 
1,500  books.  The  floor  space  of  the  interior  is  13x0 
ft.,  large  enough  for  about  10  persons,  and  the  car 
is  high  enough  for  a  man  0  ft.  2  in.  to  stand  upright. 

DAILY  TRIPS. — In  July,  1923,  the  library  made 
its  first  trip.  It  had  at  that  time  12  different  routes 
mapped  to  cover  the  county,  which  includes  an  area 
of  643  square  miles,  in  trips  that  varied  in  length 


from  40  miles,  the  shortest,  to  72  miles,  the  longest, 
with  from  10  to  15  stops  on  each  trip.  The  routine 
of  the  work  is  carried  out  in  the  following  way : 
Three  or  four  days  in  advance  of  each  trip  the  book¬ 
mobile  makes,  notices  are  mailed  to  each  scheduled 
stop,  announcing  the  day,  hour,  and  place  for  the 
community  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  library,  and 
attractive  posters  are  also  provided  telling  the  same 
story,  to  be  put  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  that  everyone  may  know  when  and  where 
to  expect  the  bookmobile.  This  is  the  only  adver¬ 
tising  or  publicity  which  the  library  gets;  for  the 
rest  good  books  speak  for  themselves.  The  library 
makes  only  daily  trips,  and  it  is  on  the  road  three 
or  four  days  a  week.  The  other  days  are  spent  in 
reloading  the  car  and  looking  up  the  special  requests 
of  the  book  patrons. 

“SPECIAL  REQUEST”  WORK. — Since  the  library 
can  carry  with  it  on  each  trip  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  volumes  in  its  possession,  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  is  made  of  “request”  work.  At  each  stop 


special  request  slips  are  filled  in  for  books  that  the 
bookmobile’s  patrons  want  that  are  not  aboard.  Co¬ 
operating  with  the  Rochester  public  libraries,  the 
University  of  Rochester  Library,  and  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  Library,  the  traveling  library 
is  able  to  fill  many  of  these  requests.  The  lists  of 
these  is  interesting,  for  it  includes  a  wide  range  of 
authors  and  subjects.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
adult  reading  is  fiction,  and  the  classics  as  well  as 
popular  writers  of  today  are  much  read.  There  are 
requests  for  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  those  who 
have  read  every  volume  of  Dickens,  while  a  list  of 
present-day  writers  which  are  most  popular  with  the 
majority  includes  Joseph  Lincoln,  Zane  Grey,  James 
Oliver  Curwood,  Emerson  Hough,  Grace  Richmond, 
Gene  Stratton  Porter,  Grace  Hill  Lutz,  Edna  Ferber, 
Kathleen  Norris,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Harold 
Bell  Wright  and  many  others.  An  actual  list  of 
subjects  on  which  information  has  been  requested 
includes  books  on  seashells,  mushrooms,  beekeeping, 
sheep  raising,  the  care  of  stock,  radio,  road-building, 
books  on  tatting,  crocheting  and  dressmaking,  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  painting  woodwork,  papering  a 
room,  caning  chairs,  etc.  History,  biography  and 
travel  are  most  popular  among  the  books  of  non- 
fiction — and  of  humorists  Mark  Twain  is  most  read. 


Every  effort  is  made  to  get  any  information  which  a 
reader  wishes  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how  remote 
it  may  be.  Frequently  the  library  is  of  assistance  to 
farmers  who  have  special  problems  to  solve,  as  well 
as  to  women  who  have  club  papers  to  prepare,  and 
boys  and  girls  who  are  preparing  for  debates, 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. — At 
least  one-half  of  the  books  given  out  go  to  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age,  who  are  the  library’s  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  readers.  They  are  usually  ready  and 
waiting  to  receive  the  library.  Far  down  the  road  a 
small  dot  of  them  indicates  the  exact  location  of  the 
district  school,  and  soon  the  dot  increases  in  size 
and  shows  pushing  and  “don’t  push”  signs  of  life. 
The  bookmobile  has  arrived  at  one  of  the  195  dis¬ 
trict  schools  which  it  visits  in  the  county.  The 
library  assists  the  teachers  by  supplying  them  with 
books  on  the  syllabus  reading  list,  and  there  are 
books  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  And  from  pic¬ 
ture  books  to  animal  stories,  fairy  tales  and  base¬ 
ball  stories,  the  children  know  exactly  which  books 


they  wish  to  read.  The  school  phase  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  of  the  library's  work.  Since  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  there  may  be  54  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age 
from  five  to  10  years,  while  in  the  next  school  there 
may  be  only  eight  pupils,  it  is  difficult  for  a  small 
stationary  school  library  to  meet  the  exigencies  and 
fluctuations  of  the  demands  put  upon  it  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  rotating  supply  of  books  from  the  trav¬ 
eling  library  is  exceedingly  practical,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  district  school  children  to  be  supplied  with 
a  large  variety  of  reading,  and  to  have  ready  access 
to  the  very  newest  and  finest  editions  of  children’s 
books. 

ORGANIZING  THE  WORK. — The  work  of  the 
traveling  library  of  Monroe  County  was  organized 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  It  is  under  tin* 
direct  management  of  Fred  W.  Hill  of  Spencerport, 
N.  Y.,  who -is  district  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
who  has  been  connected  with  rural  school  interests 
for  more  than  35  years.  Mr.  Hill,  who  appreciates 
the  value  of  good  books  for  any  community,  says: 

“The  idea  for  a  traveling  library  came  from  the 
book,  ‘Parnassus  on  Wheels,’  written  by  Christopher 
Morley.  This  author  saw  the  romance  in  the  work 
of  a  book  caravan  and  wrote  about  it.  Roger  Mif¬ 
flin.  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  great  book  lover.  lie 
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travels  about  the  country  selling  books  to  farmers. 

“  ‘When  you  sell  a  man  a  book,’  says  he,  ‘you 
don’t  sell  him  just  12  ounces  of  paper  and  ink  and 
glue — you  sell  him  a  whole  new  life.  Love  and 
friendship  and  humor — and  ships  at  sea  by  night — 
there’s «all  heaven  and  earth  in  a  book,  a  real  book, 
I  mean.  .  .  .’ 

“County  residents,”  says  Mr.  Hill,  “get  their  gro¬ 
ceries,  their  meat  and  some  of  their  drygoods  from 
the  truck  or  horse-drawn  vehicle  that  stops  at  the 
door.  Why  should  they  not  get  their  books  in  the 
same  way? 

“It  seems  fair  that  cities  and  villages  should  be 
taxed  to  give  rural  residents  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  of  free  library  books,  when  we  consider 
that  rural  residents  are  taxed  for  bridges  which  they 
very  often  do  not  see  or  use.” 

The  traveling  library  of  Monroe  County  gives  out 
an  average  of  5(X)  books  a  day,  and  at  present  it  has 
about  S,000  volumes  in  circulation.  The  bookmobile 
makes  its  headquarters  at  Rochester,  which  is  the 
county  seat.  Monroe  County,  which  is  the  first 
county  in. the  State 'to  operate  a  traveling  library,  is 
justly  proud  of  its  bookmobile.  The  business  of  this 
library  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  where¬ 
as  in  the  beginning  it  had  12  routes  it  now  has  20. 
M*ew  stops  are  constantly  being  added,  and  in  a  year 
and  a  half  .the  demand  for  free  library  books  of  the 
bookmobile  has  practically  doubled.  olga  clark. 


Morning  after  morning  the  company’s  modest 
quarters  were  filled  with  fresh  produce,  and  several 
truckloads  were  stacked  on  the  sidewalks  and 
loaded  trucks  stood  in  the  street.  Their  small  sales 


The  Success  of  a  Farmer-Owned  Produce 
Selling  Company 

THE  farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling  organization,  which  opened  in 
Philadelphia  the  middle  of  May  with  Mr.  F.  War¬ 
rington  Brown  as  manager,  has  had  a  successful 
season  and  there  now  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  organization  should  not  be  stronger  and  even 
more  efficient  with  the  coming  of  another  season.  To 
he  sure,  there  will  be  a  few  lean  months  when  their 
overhead  expenses  will  be  about  the  same  as  duiing 
the  period  of  greater  activity,  but  many  of  the 
growers  have  sweet  potatoes,  apples  and  other  crops 
in  storage  which  will  be  sold  during  the  Winter, 
and  some  outside  business  will  probably  be  done 
which  will  help  to  carry  the  business  along  until 
the  marketing  of  Spring  crops  again  brings  in  a 

large  volume  of  produce. 

Last  Winter  about  20  farmers  in  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  decided  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
if  they  could  co-operate  and  sell  their 
produce  through  their  ow  n  agent. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  they  finally 
formed  a  stock  company,  electing  T. 

Wood  Wyne  of  Tliorofare,  N.  L,  as 
president,  and  C.  R.  Budd  of  M  ood- 
bury  as  secretary-treasurer.  A  suit¬ 
able  place  for  business  was  obtained 
at  110  Little  Dock  Street  in  the  heart 
of  the  biggest  wholesale  produce  mar¬ 
ket  in  Philadelphia.  They  then  looked 
around  for  a  man  experienced  in  the 
selling  end  of  the  business  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  house.  They 
finally  selected  F.  Warrington  Brown, 
paying  him  a  salary  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Brown  has  had  IT  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  produce  business  and  he 
knew  the  Philadelphia  maraet,  its 
needs  and  demands,  its  customs  and 
its  buyers.  With  two  or  three  sales¬ 
men  and  a  capable  o  *ce  assistant, 
they  were  ready  for  business.  From 
the  first  Mr.  Brown  had  the  backing 
of  the  growers  in  the  organization  and 
he  was  assured  of  getting  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  raised  on  the  20  farms  as  well  as 
some  from  the  neighboring  farms.  No 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  solicit 
business.  These  approximately  20 
farmers  raised  a  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
duce,  starting  the  season  early  and 
marketing  a  good  volume  throughout 
the  growing  period.  Rhubarb,  radishes, 
spinach,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  toma¬ 
toes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  pumpkins,  root  crops  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  vegetables  came  along 
in  due  time.  Strawberries,  canta¬ 
loupes,  peaches,  early  and  late  apples, 
pears  and  plums  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  fruits.  The  large  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  house 
had  to  offer  was  a  big  drawing  card 
with  buyers,  as  they  could  fiill  their 
orders  without  chasing  all  over  the 
market 
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force  worked  many  long  and  weary  hours  for  the 
success  of  this  organization.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  handle  2,500  or  3,000  baskets  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  season,  without  counting  the  bunched 
vegetables  such  as  beets,  carrots,  etc.  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  the  universal  package  for  nearby 
produce  is  the  five-eighths-bushel  basket  similar  to 
the  ordinary  16-quart  peach  basket,  but  more  firmly 
built.  Produce  is  brought  in  from  nearby  farms  in 
trucks  or  wagons  from  early  evening  until  late 
into  the  night,  and  this  year  definite  opening  hours 


were  abandoned  and  sales  were  made  almost  any¬ 
time  after  midnight.  All  of  this  produce  had  to  be 
moved  during  the  selling  hours  of  one  day  to  prevent 
loss  from  spoilage,  and  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
supply  equally  large  which  would  be  brought  in 
during  the  following  night.  In  fact,  their  volume 
of  business  was  so  large  that  they  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  larger  quarters  before  the  opening  of  another 
season,  and  they  hope  to  handle  not  only  the  pro¬ 
duce  grown  on  the  farms  of  the  stockholders,  but 
produce  from  nearby  and  from  distant  States  as 
well.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  produce  handled  for 
individuals  outside  the  company  would  be  sold  on 
the  usual  10  per  cent  commission  basis  or  in  case 
of  carlots  a  7  per  cent  commission  might  be  ar¬ 
ia  nged  as  is  often  the  custom  of  the  trade.  So  far, 
they  have  handled  only  fruits  and  vegetables,  a 
clause  in  the  lease  preventing  them  from  handling 
poultry,  but  if  they  continue  to  expand  they  hope  to 
include  poultry  in  the  list  of  commodities  to  be 
marketed  by  their  organization. 

There  have  been  no  disagreeable  relations  between 
the  Farmers’  Fruit  and  Produce  Company,  and  its 
competitors  other  than  the  usual  competition  be¬ 
tween  business  houses.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brown,  in  my 
interview  with  him.  made  the  remark  that  he  had 
received  all  the  courtesy  that  one  could  expect  from 
competitive  houses,  and  that  his  relations  have  been 
cordial  throughout  with  the  various  produce  deal¬ 
ers.  As  to  the  morale  of  its  members,  the  writer 
personally  interviewed  Owen  Pancost  and  several 
other  members  of  the  organization,  and  he  found 
them  all  working  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  well  pleased  with 
the  result  of  their  first  Summer’s  experience  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  produce. 

At  regular  intervals,  or  when  the  necessity  arose, 
directors’  meetings  were  called  and  policies  of  the 
organization  were  discussed  and  determined  upon. 
Of  course,  there  were  differences  which  had  to  be 
ironed  out  between  the  manager  and  the  directors, 
as  well  as  among  the  directors  themselves.  Natur¬ 
ally  growers  with  their  viewpoint  as  producers, 
would  not  see  the  problems  which  arose  in  the  same 
light  as  the  manager,  and  doubtless  there  were  some 
stormy  meetings,  but  the  growers  stuck  by  their 
executives.  They  all  worked  hard,  from  the  manager 
and  his  assistants  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  members.  They  can  now  look  on 
their  handiwork  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
comes  to  the  pioneer  that  has  gone 
through  much  but  has  reached  the 
first  goal  toward  success.  May  others 
have  the  courage  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample,  but  they  must  first  make  up 
their  minds  to  work  together,  to  pick 
out  good  executives,  and  to  back  them 
to  the  limit,  or  they  will  be  fined 
harder  in  the  school  of  experience 
than  the  judge  fined  the  jury  which 
brought  in  the  verdict,  "We  agree  to 
disagree.”  burton  w.  Sherburne. 
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A  House  on  Wheels 

|  At  Fig.  15  is  shown  a  nest  which 
birds  of  passage  may  use  in  their  flight 
through  the  country  from  North  to 
South.  A  great  army  of  people,  larger 
than  the  total  population  of  Florida  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  makes  its  an¬ 
nual  march  southward  when  Winter 
comes  on.  Some  take  the  train,  others 
make  the  trip  by  water.  A  few  walk, 
and  many  more  are  pushed  south  by  gaso¬ 
line.  The  house  on  wheels  in  which  oc¬ 
cupants  may  eat  and  sleep  and  enjoy  all 
the  comforts  of  home  is  the  latest  vehicle 
used  for  transporting  these  birds  of  pas¬ 
sage.  Many  of  these  house  cars  are  home¬ 
made.  for  there  are  many  ingenious  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  out  their  ideas  with  their 
own  hands,  and  graft  them  on  the  frame¬ 
work  of  some  good  truck.  Such  a  car  is 
shown  at  Fig.  15.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Hotaling.  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  tells  about  it  below.] 

rE  drove  to  Florida  and  back 
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A  Traveling  Home  on  Wheels.  Fig.  15 


two  years  ago  in  a  touring  car, 
stopping  only  at  hotels.  The  only  fly 
in  the  ointment  seemed  to  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  from  .$8  to  .$20  for  each 
additional  day  taken  for  investigation 
or  comfort,  either  en  route  or  after  we 
were  settled,  if  it  were  necessary  to  be 
away  over  night.  Therefore  the  house 
car,  with  which  we  hope  to  travel  in 
comfort  approximating  that  of  the 
home,  when  and  where  we  please,  see 
mill'll  of  the  country  going  and  com¬ 
ing.  also  while  in  Florida,  and  at  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  increased  cost  over  staying 
at  home. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Sweet  Cider  and  Prohibition  Laws 

[In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  printed  about 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sweet  cider,  we  constantly 
receive  questions  about  it.  Many  of  such  questions 
i:fer  to  the  sale  of  such  cider  at  fruit  stands.  A  very 
large  business  in  this  article  has  been  developed.  Some 
of  the  stands  have  presses — the  cider  apples  are  bought 
from  farmers.  In  other  cases  farmers  make  the  cider 
at  home  and  sell  it  in  bulk.  Many  times  interested 
parties  have  tried  to  frighten  farmers  from  pressing 
their  apples  at  home,  saying  that  the  sale  of  such  cider 
is  illegal.  We  have  asked  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Director  of  this  district  to  make  a  plain  statement  of 
the  law.  It  follows.] 

1.  Any  person  has  the  legal  right  to  manufacture 
non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices  exclusively 
for  home  use  without  a  permit. 

2.  Such  person  may  take  his  apples  or  fruits  to 
a  custom  mill  and  have  them  made  into  cider  and 
fruit  juices  for  use  in  the  home,  in  which  case  the 
juice  should  be  promptly  removed  to  the  home  of 
the  person  for  whom  expressed. 

3.  Such  cider  and  fruit  juices  may  not  lawfully 
be  used  for  beverage  purposes  after  be¬ 
coming  intoxicating  in  fact. 

4.  In  the  case  of  cider  it  may  be 
allowed  to  turn  to  vinegar  provided 
no  suga r  or  other  fermentable  suit- 
stance  is  added  to  increase  the  alco¬ 
holic  content  thereof,  which  cider  may 
be  sold  to  anyone  without  permit. 

5.  If  any  such  cider  or  fruit  juices 
are  intended  for  other  than  immediate 
beverage  use,  or  if  intended  for  other 
than  home  use,  only  as  vinegar,  such 
eider  and  fruit  juices  must  be  steril¬ 
ized  and  sealed  or  otherwise  preserved. 

f».  Any  person  who  makes  non-in¬ 
toxicating  fruit  juices  for  bona  fide 
home  use  exclusively  may,  if  he  after¬ 
wards  finds  it  desirable,  sell  a  part 
thereof  to  a  person  holding  a  permit  as 
a  manufacturer  of  vinegar. 

7.  Any  person  selling  unpreserved 
sweet  cider,  even  though  it  is  non-in¬ 
toxicating  at  the  time  of  sale,  to  be 
consumed  after  such  alcoholic  content 
has  developed,  is  guilty  of  violating  the 
National  Prohibition  Act. 

8.  Dried  fruits,  dandelions,  rhu¬ 
barb,  etc.,  may  not  lawfully  be  used  in 
the  production  of  non-intoxicating 
cider  and  fruit  j uices  for  such  pur¬ 
poses. 

9.  (Any  person  may  sell  such  cider 
to  the  public  in  general  provided  it  is 
preserved  by  putting  it  in  sterile  closed 
containers  at  the  time  when  made,  or 
by  treating  it  with  the  addition  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  which  will  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  in  such  proportion  as  to  in¬ 
sure  the  alcoholic  content  remaining 
below  one-half  of  4  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volume. 

10.  Any  person  making  such  cider 
may  sell  it  without  preserving  it,  pro¬ 
vided  it  contains  less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

11.  A  pei'son  who  makes  cider  or 
other  fruit  juices  containing  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol  by 
volume  other  than  for  the  purpose  of 
exclusive  use  in  the  home  must  pro¬ 
cure  a  permit. 

I  assume  that  the  above  statement 
answers  any  and  all  questions 


and  in  the  Spring  planted  .in  the  nursery,  ,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  during  the  season,  and  then  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  and  stored,  or  can  be  left  in  the 
row  until  Spring,  and  then  transplanted.  It  doesn’t 
say  where  they  should  be  stored.  Would  the  cellar  be 
all  right,  or  would  the  results  be  just  as  good  to  leave 
them  in  the  row?  Could  I  take  the  cuttings,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  them  in  the  trench,  put  them  in  a  box 
of  sand  upside  down,  in  the  cellar,  and  then  in  the 
Spring  put  them  in  a  tub  of  water  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  sand  in  the  bottom  to  start  the  roots,  or  should 
I  take  them  from  the  box  of  sand  in  the  cellar  and  put 
them  directly  in  the  ground?  This  latter  process  I 
know  nothing  about,  only  I  have  heard  some  farmers 
say  that  it  is  the  way  they  do  it.  Do  you  root  the  butt 
end.  or  the  tip  end.  as  I  have  heard  some  say?  a.  h.  e. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  vines 
after  several  severe  freezes  have  occurred  in 
late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  They  may  be  cut,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  late  in  the  Winter.  At  this  time  grape 
canes  are  as  dormant  as  they  will  be. 

It  is  customary  with  the  nurseryman  to  bury  the 
freshly  made  cuttings  in  pits  dug  in  well-drained 


Curing  Green  Grass  Quickly 

\A7E  have  had  several  articles  about  quick  metli- 
VV  ods  of  drying  green  grass  in  the  stack  or 
mow  by  forcing  dry  air  through  it.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  sent  us  the  following  note 
about  a  plan  followed  by  an  English  farmer  for 
dijing  haj  artificially.  All  sorts  of  plans  for  dodg¬ 
ing  vet  weather  in  the  'hay-field  have  been  tried.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  silo  many  experiments  were 
tiled.  Most  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  forgotten 
all  about  the  so-called  Colcord  system  of  handling 
silage,  this  consisted  of  a  set  of  perforated  pipes 
running  through  the  silo,  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
so  ananged  that  a  pump  could  be  applied  to  drain 
off  the  juice  if  desired.  These  pipes  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  pump  out  the  juice  or  air  or  force  water,  air 
or  other  gases  in,  as  desired,  ft  was  claimed  that 
“sweet”  -silage  was  made  in  this  way,  since  fermen¬ 


tation  could 
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be  largely  controlled.  No  one  ever 
hears  of  the  plan  now,  but  this  English 
plan  of  curing  green  grass  has  some 
merit  : 

“An  account  of  a  method  of  artificial 
drying  of  hay  devised  by  an  English 
fanner  named  Nielson  is  given  in  the 
Hra  unsch  ireigische  Lamhcirihsehaft- 
liehe  Journal  of  August  10.  1X94,  pages 
137  and  138.  The  method  consists  of 
placing  the  green  material  in  round 
stacks  having  a  cylindrical  open  space 
at  the  center  extending  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stack  nearly  to  the  top.  A 
pipe  extends  from  the  stack,  or  under 
a  row  of  stacks,  with  a  perforated  ex¬ 
tension  upward  into  the  cavity  in  the 
stack,  there  being  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  latter  may  be  closed  at  its 
base.  Other  perforated  pipes  are  laid 
in  the  stack  as  it,  is  built.  These  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stack  to  within  a  foot  of  the  central 
cavity.  Their  purpose  is  to  permit  the 
measurement  of  the  temperature  of  the 
material  in  thr‘  '’tack  from  time  to  time 
as  the  drying  proceeds. 

“The  pipe  under  the  stack  connects 
with  a  powerful  fan,  which  sucks  the 
air  out  of  the  central  cavity,  thus 
causing  the  outside  air  to  penetrate  the 
stack.  In  this  manner  the  moisture  in 
the  material  is  gradually  withdrawn. 
The  fan  operates  on  each  stack  from 
1o  minutes  to  an  hour  each  day  for 
-one  to  three  weeks  after  the  stacks  are 
built. 

"This  method  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  England  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  during  the  latter  pail 
of  last  century,  but  the  details  of  oper¬ 
ation  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
worked  out.  It  may  be  worth  further 
study.  The  cost  (of  fuel,  machinery 
and  labor  for  operating  the  -system)  of 
curing  hay  by  the  Nielson  method  is 
reported  to  be  less  than  GO  cents  per 
(on  of  cured  hay  under  European  con¬ 
ditions  late  in  the  last  century. 


you  may  have  in 
mind  relative  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  test 
a>  to  cider  and'  fruit  juices  made  by  a  person  for 
exclusive  use  in  his  home  is  whether  it  is  intoxi¬ 
cating  in  fact  or  not.  If  not  intoxicating  in  fact  it 
may  be  used  in  the  home  of  such  person  for  bever¬ 
age  purposes. 

The  test  as  to  the -sale  of  sweet  cider  which  is  not 
preserved,  at  stands  or  other  places,  is  whether  it 
contains  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volume.  If  it  is  freshly  made  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  one-lialf  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
volume  when  sold  and  consumed,  it  is  not  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  No  person  may  lawfully  sell  the 
same,  however,  at  standi  or  otherwise,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
volume.  ’  PALMER  C A. V FIELD. 

Federal  Prohibition  Director. 


How  to  Propagate  Grapes 

When  propagating  grapes,  when  is  the  best  time  to 
cut  the  buds — when  they  are  thoroughly  dormant,  or  in 
early  Winter?  How  should  they  be  handled  for  the 
'1  inter?  I  have  a  bulletin  which  says  they  should  be 
Dit  in  trenches,  upside  down,  about  three  inches  deep. 


The  Bookmobile  Makes  a  Crossroads  Stog 

soil.  1  hey  are  tied  in  bundles  of  a  hundred  with 
the  butt  or  basal  ends  all  in  the  same  plane.  The 
pit  is  dug  deep  enough  so  that  when  the  bundles  are 
stood  on  end  with  the  butt  ends  up  they  will  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  From 
the  pit  they  are  planted  in  the  nursery  row  when 
the  soil  warms  in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer.  It 
is  possible  to  store  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar,  provided  ’ 
the  sand  is  moistened  occasionally.  Drying  during 
storage  is  more  injurious  than  excessive  moisture, 
although  this  should  be  guarded  against. 

They  should  be  planted  in  the  nursery  row  direct 
from  the  pit  or  cellar  storage  rather  than  placed  in 
a  tub  of  water,  as  suggested  by  the  questioner.  The 
butt  ends  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and 
tiie  roots  strike  in  the  region  of  the  basal  bud.  The 
top  bud  is  placed  just  above  the  ground  level. 

The  rooted  cuttings  should  not  be  left  in  nursery 
during  the  Winter,  but  should  be  dug  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  tied  in  bundles.  They  can 
then  be  scored  in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  following 
Spring  if  the  roots  are  sprinkled  occasionally  during 
the  W  inter.  Of  course  the  storage  temperature 
should  not  reach  the  freezing  point.  e.  k.  g. 


Planting  an  Orchard  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York 


We  have  a  farm  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  this  fan 
we  want  to  plant  four  acres  or  more  to  fruit,  but  ar 
undecided  as  to  what  varieties  to  plant.  The  old  set 
l.ers  of  that  locality  recommend  <50  Baldwin,  40  Orem 
mg.  100  Wealthy  and  200  Fiber ta  peaches,  but  it  is 
question  in  my  mind  if  these  are  the  right  varieties  t 
plant.  The  final  orchard  will  be  Baldwin  and  Green 
nig.  filled  with  Liberia  peaches  and  Wealthy  apple 
I  he  peaches  come  out  in  about  12  years,  and  th 
W  ealthy  trees  in  18  years.  My  objections  to  the  Bald 
wm  and  Greening  are  that  they  do  not  bear  as  soo 
as  some  others,  and  for  the  Wealthy  some  people  Hair 
the  fruit.  comes  at  a  time  when  the  market  is  low  am 
when  it  is  too  early  to. put  fruit  in  storage.  The  Bald 
wm  and  Greening  are  mixed.  Is  ‘there  anvthing  t 
this,  or  is  it  only  imagination?  ',r  u  j{ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■f^ZDA  1  the  old  settlers  say  in  most  communitic: 
V  V  would  best  be  listened  to  with  some  atten 
tion.  Most  agricultural  practices  are  founded  oi 
years  of  experience  and  stand  but  little. codification 
The  varieties  for  the  permanent  orchard  are  good 
There  is  no  mistake  in  planting  Baldwin  and  Green 
ing.  especially  Greening.  And  furthermore  it  is  at 
excellent  plan  to  “mix”  an  orchard.  It  is  never  safe 
to  plant  solid  blocks  of  any  fruit  trees. 

The  fillers,  however,  may  stand  a  little  discussion 
Many  growers  have  found  that  peaches  and  apple- 
do  not  fit  in  well  together  in  the  orchard,  because  ol 
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The  greatest  and  most  sensational  strawberry  ever  devel- 
led,  and  the  largest  ever  bearer  grown.  Twice  the  size  of 
any  other.  Each  berry  a  perfect  gem.  Real  delicious  straw¬ 
berry  flavor,  dark  crimson;  red  to  the  core. 

set  in  May  this  year  yielded  as  high  as  three  quarts 
of  berries  each.  MASTODON  produces  from  three  to  five 
times  more  per  acre  than  any  berry 
It  is  Deberry  we  have  all  been  , 
for — the  successful  everbearer. 


500,000 

CONCORD 


ACTUAL 

SIZE 


Sold  for  $6  the  16-qt.  Case 

16-qt.  cases  on  SouthWater  St., Chicago,  brought  $0.00 
each,  ami  50-75c  per  quart  when  sold  on  the  street. 
JMASTODON  will  make  millions  for  berry  growers.  Set 
MASTODON  this  year  and  profit.  It  thrives  every¬ 
where.  Fully  described  in  our  new  1925  illustrated  catalog. 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  trees.  All  hardv  Northern  grown 
stock  of  finest  quality.  Fully  described  in  our  Free  Catalog— write  for  it. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Excellent  etrain,  Vig¬ 
orous  growers  and  the 
country’s  standard 
for  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Especially 
priced  at  only 

$18  THOUSAND 

Good  enough  for  any¬ 
body— and  better  than 
most  Concord  Grape 
offerings.  Writeatonce! 


Strawberry  Plants  *3 


and 


These  plants  are  grown  by  us  in  best  new  virgin 
soil;  have  strong,  heavy  roots;  are  sturdy,  quick 
growers  and  sure  producers.  Graded  to  highest 
standards  and  GUARANTEED  to  live  and  grow. 
You  take  no  risk  when  ordering  plants  from  us. 

Absolutely  the  finest  root-cutting 
plants  in  America.  Sure  producers 
of  onperior  quality  berries.  Thrive  in  coldest  country. Will  net  you 
£300  to  £600  an  acre  per  season.  Fully  described  in  1926  Catalog. 


PER 


Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE! 

MASTODON  and  other  guaranteed  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Flowers,  Ornamental 
Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees  are  described  in  onr  big 
1925  Catalog.  Also  MONEY-SA  VINO  BARGAINS. 
Full  of  valuable  information.  Send  at  once. 


BLACKBERRIES  . 

FREE  package  of  flower  seeds  with  each  package 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box  33  *  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


GOOD 

TRY 

THESE 


AT  IT  69  YEARS.  YOU  GET 
TREES  &  ^ J  J.  J.  BARNES’  NURSERY 


P  LANTS 


0. 


1625  N.  Bend  Rd.,  Cincinnati 

10  Peach  or  Apple,  18-24  in.,  1-yr..  for.  % 1  P A Pf  FI 

10 . r  2  3  ft.,  1-yr.,  for  .  2  r  rtlUXL 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1.  for  ....  1  D  A  CT 

300  California  Privet,  12  in.,  lor  ...  4  »  v  o  I 

Want  local  Agents.  Catalogue  free. 


CDTTV'F  TDrre  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
1*  If  D  Ill  I  If  now  for  prices  on  high- 

*  M  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


Strawberries  GROW°"EM" 

TOWNSEND’S  £!,%  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25 %  to  SOJS 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  IS  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  an d 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Yonr  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R  No.  10.  Bridgman,  Michigan 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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isWithout  a  Name.  Write  for  our  1925  Berry 
Plant  Sales  Book  and  read  our  extraordinary 
offer  of 


With  the  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book  we  will  send  you 
a  package  of  pansy  seeds  for  the  lady  - 
of  the  home.  ,<tTgY7Z~V 

The  book  itself  is  valuable, containing  cultur  /I  p  &  a  y,  V 
ai  susrge  etions  and  giving  full  information 
regarding  our  line  of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds, 

Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  tonight. 

Baldvin-Whitten-Ackerman  Nurseries 

Box  331  Bridgman,  Michigan  c&UFTi 


Beat  Jack  Frost 

How  would  you  like 
to  get  your  crops  on 
the  market  weeks 
ahead  of  time? 

Write 

GLENS [FALLS  PAPER 
PRODUCTS  CO.Xi 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  l 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  A  big  moneymaker.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Million  Strawberry  Plants $&»££ 

berries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  Ill.  catalog 
free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts, 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b^oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  oroved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  trt  sting  the  subject  of 
organized  co-  operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


'conflict  in  spraying  and  cultural  practices. 
As  far  as  the  variety  is  concerned,  there 
could  be  none  better  than  Blberta. 

There  have  been  too  many  Wealthy 
trees  planted  in  recent  years,  otherwise 
the  variety  is  an  excellent  one  to  use  as 
a  filler.  Why  not  consider  Rome  Beauty 
in  place  of  Wealthy?  Rome  is  a  small 
tree,  bears  exceptionally  early,  carries 
good-size  fruit  early  in  its  life,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  If  you 
have  some  good  friends  among  the  “old 
settlers,”  you  can  do  no  better  than  to 
talk  the  proposition  over  with  them. 

H.  B.  T. 


Culture  of  Garlic 

In  growing  garlic,  when  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  it,  what  care  should  it  have,  and 
when  should  it  lie  dug?  We  grew  some 
this  year,  hut  most  of  it  proved  worth¬ 
less.  It  was  probably  left  in  the  ground 
too  long,  for  it  had  very  thick  necks  and  j 
appeared  as  if  it  were  making  a  second  j 
growth.  Garlic  is  quite  profitable  if  a 
market  can  be  found.  Could  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  marketing  of 
it?  We  do  not  use  garlic  ourselves,  but 
have  found  some  butcher  shops'that  have 
had  to  pay  as  high  as  65  cents  a  pound 
for  it.  J.  w.  R. 

Milroy,  Minn. 

Garlic  sets  should  he  planted  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible  to  get  the  best 
results,  so  they  will  mature  before  Fall, 
or  they  will  be  apt  to  grow  “thick-neck.” 
The  skin  is  removed  from  the  bulbs  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  the  sets  taken  apart 
and;  planted  4  in.  asunder  in  rows  1  ft.  j 
apart.  The  same  culture  and  fertilizer  as  ! 
for  onions  is  given  them. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Dynamite  for  Ditching 

I  have  noted  from  time  to  time  your 
accounts  of  ditch  digging  with  dynamite. 

I  assume  from  the  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  that  this  ditching  was 
done  in  soft  material,  muck,  peat,  etc. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  practicable 
thus  to  blow  out  hard  bottoms?  I  have 
a  brook  one-half  mile  long  running 
through  my  place,  about  12  ft.  wide,  and 
carrying  8  to  10  in.  of  water.  Fall  is  6 
ft.  The  bottom  is  gravel,  stones  and  j 
clay.  If  this  could  be  blown  out,  it  { 
would  be  probably  much  cheaper  than  ! 
digging.  It  would  drain  about  20  acres  j 
of  meadow,  and  add  6  ft.  head  to  an  al¬ 
ready  valuable  water  power. 

Connecticut.  A.  I.  bush. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  the  experi-  ! 
enee  of  people  who  have  actually  tried  | 
this; 
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'Salzer 


,  0  PASS  UP 


to 


CTo  get  acquainted, 
we  offer  following 
Specialfl-20  ft. row  aa- 

As‘  **  - 


25$ 


sorted  Asters  10c,  or  a  20  ft. 
row  ass ’ted  Nasturtiums  10c. 
or  20  ft,  row  assorted  Paa- 
■ies  10c,  AlUthree  for  26c. 

.  Vkohtablb  Collbc- 
■TION—  consisting  of 
10  packages  of  best 
Cliffwood  tested  seeds.  Gives 
vegetables  for  the  table 
from  earl ir  spring  till  winter, 
consisting  of  Radish  lettuce. 
Endive,  Cucumber  Beet  On¬ 
ion.  Spinach,  Parsley,  Turnip 
and  Tomato.  10  varieties,  for 
26e.,  post  paid. 

FLOWER  COLLECTION 
10  pkta.  Popular  Va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Can¬ 
dy  Toft.Popny, 
etc.,  for  26c. 


S  w-n  JJ^peaia)s  this 
,1/1/  year  are  regular 
V  eye  openers.  The 
^  best  m  67  years.  Those 

friiv  .desiring  the  biggest  yields 
should  try  Salzer  Seeds  this 
year  sure.  600,000  customers,  farm- 
rdeners,  home  owners  al- 
r  Salzer’s  Seeds  and 
from  our  big  plant  of  a 
square  block  is  best  ever,  be¬ 
cause  seeds  are  northern  grown, 
highest  in  purity  and  germina¬ 
tion,  thoroughly  tested.  Prices 
no  higher  than  you  pay  for^ 
ordinary  seeds.  Get  1  38 

_  page  catalog 

free.  Read 
it  and  you 
will  become 
a  Salzer  cos-  \ 
tomer  for  life 
Write  for  your 
free  copy  tod  ay.1 y 

Send  2  Names 
And  Get 

row 

SweetPea sn 

flaisar’a  Giant  Flowering  Sweet 
Peas  In  mixed  colora  if  you  aend 
the  namee  of  two  neighbor#  or 
friend#  who  aro  seed  buyer* 
wkea  writing  for  Salzer  s  cata¬ 
log.  This  la  our  gift  to  yon  for 
latrodneing  ua.  and  It  la  well 

"“’‘MreUsbox  189 


JohnASalzer  Seed  Co. 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


increase  Your 
Cabbage  Crop 


lylitgord  Danish-grown  seeds  yield  crops  of 
16  to  30  tons  per  acre  and  more,  depending 
on  variety.  Hundreds  of  customers  report 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  crops  Increased 
by  25$ ;  higher  yields  than  with  any  other 
seed.  Free  Book  tells  how.  Explains  why 
genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  are  the 
strongest,  highest  yielding  in  the  world  and 
gives  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Val¬ 
uable  information  which  will  increase  your 


proms,  written  ny  a  man  wno  nas 
made  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  his 
specialty  for  20  years.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD 

Importer  of  high-yielding  Danish  Seeds 

Box  R  Lima,  N.  Y. 

_ w 

How  | 

to  Grow  j 
Better  | 

Cabbages 

Cauli! bwer  1 

|  Send  for  this  Free  Book. 

- _  3 

Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Quince  Trees 
finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  Eve rgreens, Shade 
trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  rou nd  stock  offer¬ 
ed  the  planter  for  Spring  1925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day . 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


IGHT  PRICE 

^ ON  PURE 


Highest  Quality 
Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Seed  Corn 
Seed  Oats,  Soy  Beans  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
Send  for  Prices  and  Market  Gardeners  Free 
Catalog.  SAUNDERS  SEED  COMPANY 

10  4TH  ST.  TIPPECANOE  CITY.  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOfC 


quality  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S3 

E.Hepner,Va.,says:  *  f  1AA...  A  ADC  from  your 
I  made  at  the  rate  of  ^  ■  ,*HtU  pCl  HvtltE.  plants. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
carpentry.  PRICE  $  1  .SO 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Bookmohiling  Through  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y..35,  36 


A  House  on  Wheels .  36 

Sweet  Cider  and  Prohibition  Laws .  37 

Fill  the  House  with  Color .  44 

Boarding  Hired  Help  .  44 

Boarding  Hired  Men . 44 

Storing  Honeycomb  .  49 

Making  Whitewash  . 51 

Sawing  with  Ford  Power .  58 

Waterproofing  Cellar  Floor .  58 

Pumping  Water  from  Brook  to  Tank .  58 

Arrangement  of  Line  Shaft .  58 

Toilet  Without  Running  Water .  58 

Radio  Department  .  60 

Countrywide  Situation  . 62 

Suit  the  Customer’s  Eye .  62 

Settling  Estate  .  64 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  70 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmutx  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 

work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 

added  profit— often  double  or  triple— cornea  from  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

46  Years  of 
r  Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop- 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper- 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaningmethods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell's  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed- you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

This  Valuable  Book— 

The  1925  Isbell’s  FREE 

Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds  how  to  pre- 
pare  soil,  gives  cul- 

tural  directions,  and  1 

grower  prices.  The  cou-  j 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  company'  " 

361  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192  5  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (71) 

Name . .s . . . . 

Address . 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  cultivated  fruit 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie- 
ugi..  ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

Joseph  J.  White.  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog.  N.  J. 


l 


FINEST 
FRUIT 
TREES 

Guaranteed  vigorous  stock  sold  to  you  direct  at  a  bi,; 
saving.  Fifty  years  of  successful  growing  and  reliable 
dealing:  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy 
from  Woodlawn  Nurseries. 

OHIO  BEAUTY  APPLE 
WILNA  PEACH 

Varieties  of  rare  value — warranted  true-to-name — grown 
in  our  own  Nurseries.  Small  Fruits.  Grapes.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.  Ornamental  trees. 
Shrubs.  Perennials.  Write  for  new  1925  catalogue,  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color,  an  invaluable  guide  in  planning  and 
planting — FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
883  Garion  Aye.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Ail  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 
and  home 
[gardens.  Large  stock  ot'Concord ,  the  best 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true. 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58 yrs.  Send 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREB. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PL  AN  T  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c*;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  20e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

Geneva  Ohio 


\  P°f-£rown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for  every 
one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
“  Cream  of  the  world's  produc¬ 

tions.  “Dimree  Roses"  known 

ras  the  best  for  74  years.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 
^  in  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

Our  “New  Guide  to  Ro«e  Culture” 
for  1925,  It’s  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  ‘‘Dingee  Roses" 
In  natural  colore.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— it’s 
the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Fertilizer 

IHas  apple  pomace  any  value  as  ma¬ 
nure?  I  have  the  pomace  from  4,000  bu. 
of  apples  within  500  ft.  of  land  I  wish  to 
put  it  on.  Would  it  do  any  good  around 
young  apple  trees  from  one  to  seven 
years  old?  w.  J.  G. 

Groveland,  Mass. 

An  average  sample  of  apple  pomace 
contains  about  40  per  cent  of  the  plant 
food  found  in  average  stable  manure.  It 
is  very  sour,  and  is  not  suitable  for  use 
on  most  crops  unless  lime  is  used  with  it. 
You  should  use  at  least  400  lbs.  of  good 
lime  to  the  ton  of  pomace  if  spreading  it 
around  apple  trees. 


Straightening  a  Crooked 
Tree 

I  noted  a  request  in  regard  to  straight¬ 
ening  crooked  trees.  I  wish  to  give  my 
experience.  In  1899  I  went  to  Michigan 
and  bought  a  small  farm,  and  on  it  had 
one  delicious  sweet  apple  tree  that  had 
been  badly  neglected ;  leaned  about  45 
degrees  to  the  east.  I  pruned  it  heavily 
on  the  east  side  and  allowed  the  limbs 
to  grow  mostly  on  the  west  side,  then 
took  my  knife  and  slit  the  bark  on 
under  side  from  bottom  to  top.  When  I 
moved  from  there  three  years  later  it 
was  nearly  straight.  g.  w.  D. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 


Surgical  Treatment  for 
Crooked  Trees 

I  have  just  read  your  article  “Straight¬ 
ening  Crooked  Trees.”  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  that  trouble  on  my  home  place, 
and  have  straightened  trees  about  4  in. 
in  diameter  by  making  fairly  deep  cuts 
on  the  side  of  the  tree  toward  which  the 
tree  leans  and  about  4  in.  to  G  in.  apart. 
Then  drive  a  stout  stake  the  opposite 
side  and  pull  the  tree  over  a  little  more 
than  straight,  tying  in  that  position. 
This  opens  the  saw  cuts,  but  they  will 
heal  in  one  season  and  the  tree  will  be 
straight.  I  cover  the  cuts  carefully  with 
grafting  wax  and  a  cloth  over  that.  I 
have  never  injured  a  tree  in  the  few  I 
have  tried,  also  fixed  a  small  maple  shade 
tree  for  a  neighbor  in  the  same  way.  It 
cannot  injure  a  tree  more  than  cutting 
off  branches  will  do.  e.  e.  m. 

Connecticut. 


Can  Humming-birds  Injure 
Beans? 

Can  humming-birds  injure  Lima  or 
Scarlet  Runner  beans?  I  have  thought 
that  they  did,  as  so  small  a  percentage 
of  blossoms  develop  into  beans,  and  they 
seem  quite  attractive  to  the  birds.  We 
enjoy  the  little  visitors,  so  they  are  wel¬ 
come  to  spoil  the  blossoms,  and  we  will 
eat  other  varieties  of  beans  and  plant  a 
few  Scarlet  Runners  for  flowers  and 
birds.  j.  f.  G. 

Wolfeboro  Falls,  N.  H. 

Perhaps  these  tiny  birds  could  injure 
•beans  in  some  way,  although  I  hardly 
see  how,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
they  do  not.  They  visit  the  beans,  of 
course,  to  get  the  nectar  in  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  plants  that  need 
to  be  cross-fertilized  the  birds  might  be 
of  great  benefit  in  transferring  the  pol¬ 
len  from  one  flower  to  another.  lama 
beans  and  Scarlet  Runner  beans,  how¬ 
ever,  are  self-fertile,  I  understand,  and 
do  not.  need  to  have  the  pollen  transfer¬ 
red.  We  believe  the  birds  are  harmless 
and  since  they  are  always  of  interest 
and  creatures  of  beauty  they  ought  not 
to  be  molested.  glenn  w.  herkick. 


Propagating  Horse- 
chestnuts 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  proper  way 
to  handle  horse-chestnuts  in  order  to 
propagate  them?  I  have  not  had  much 
success.  j.  h.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  usually  considered  safer  to  dry 
the  horse-chestnut  seed  before  it  is  stored 
for  the  Winter.  After  it  is  dried — not 
by  artificial  heat  at  high  temperature, 
of  course,  which  would  kill  the  seed — it 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  with  plenty  of 
sand  and  buried  a  foot  or  two  under 
ground  in  not  too  exposed  a  spot  and  left 
until  Spring.  The  horse-chestnut  seed 
spoils  very  rapidly  under  some  conditions. 
One  of  these  seems  to  be  damp  base¬ 
ments  or  cellars,  possibly  because  the 
temperature  frequently  gets  too  high  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  disease  organisms. 

Like  other  nut  trees  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut  is  grafted  with  difficulty.  More  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  operator  than  upon  the 
method  of  grafting.  Ordinarily  the  whip 
graft  is  employed  to  best  advantage.  If 
small  seedling  trees  can  be  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
graft  them  and  then  transplant  them 
after  the  union  is  made.  With  small 
trees  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  graft 
below  the  ground  just  as  is  done  with 
grapes.  h.  b.  t. 


KELLYS* 

CeAtifiitoclr 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


****  -*« 


The  Seal; Was  Placed  There  By  a 
Representative  of  the  Massachusetts 
Friiit  Growers’  Association 

This  Association  furnished  a  corps 
of  examiners  led  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw. 
They  certified  more  than  65,000 
Kelly  Trees,  pronounced  them  True 
to  Name.  Then  placed  on  each  the 
Association’s  lead  seal  bearing  the 
True  Name  of  the  fruit  that  the  tree 
will  produce.  This  certification  and 
sealing  of  our  trees  was  done  by 
disinterested  experts  not  connected 
with  our  organization.  We  are  the 
first  nursery  to  furnish  certi¬ 
fied  trees  with  seals. 

We  have  always,  for  the 
past  45  years,  furnished 
nursery  stock  that  was 
guaranteed  and  proved  True 
to  Name.  There  is  someone 
in  your  vicinity  who  has  planted  and 
grown  some  of  our  stock.  Ask  us 
to  tell  you  who  they  are  so  that  you 
can  visit  them.  See  the  trees  grow¬ 
ing.  Learn,  first-hand,  all  about  their 
dealings  with  us. 

Every  Kelly  Tree  is 
Scientifically  Cared  For 
From  Seedling  to  you 

Our  trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root, 
imported  seedlings ;  not  by  grafting  on 
piece  roots.  This  insures  the  heavy  fibrous 
root  system  that  is  so  essential  to  first- 
class  trees.  We  plant  seedlings  on 
UPLAND  ground  where  there  is  good 
air  drainage,  and  thus  we  are  certain  that 
the  tree  will  be  perfectly  hardy  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  injury  of  any  kind.  This 
Nursery  is  operated  by  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  directs  one  of  the 
departments.  These  men  are  all  exper¬ 
ienced  nurserymen  having  been  brought 
up  in  this  business  from  childhood. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  to  buy  trees  that 
have  been  produced  under  more  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  location,  soil,  climate  and  expert 
supervision  from  seedling  to  railway  car. 

Write  Today  For  Handsome  Free  Catalog 

Profusely  illustrated  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  all  of  our  True  to  Name  and 
Certified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Garden  Roots, 
Evergreens  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hedges.  Catalog  also  gives  a  lot  of  useful  exper¬ 
ience  about  planting  trees,  that  will  help  you. 

Remember,  that  orders  are  filled  in  rotation  as 
received,  so  get  your  catalog  quickly.  Then  you 
can  order  early. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1 160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Seeds, 

Service 

and 

Successful  Gardens 

We  specialize  entirely  in  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs 
for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  and  list  in 
our  great  catalog  only  the  finest  and  most 
successful  varieties  as  well  as  the  very  best 
of  the  new  things. 

Our  facilities  have  been  so  enlarged  that  in 
1925  we  will  give  you  better  seed  service 
than  you  have  ever  experienced. 

Every  order  is  shipped 
within  24  hours  after  receipt 

The  big  new  Maule  Seed  Book  for  1925  is  the  best  cata¬ 
log  we  have  ever  issued.  Its  176  pages  are  profusely 
illustrated  and  it  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  planting,  cultivation,  etc. 

More  than  half  a  million  gardeners  use  Maule’s  Seeds 
year  after  year  because  they  are  sure  growers  and 
big  producers. 

Don't  plan  your  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  or  order 
seeds  until  you  have  studied  this  wonderful  catalog. 

Send  for  it  today 

WILLIAM  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

814  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

ONCE  GROWN  «  ALWAYS  GROWN 


MAU  LE  S 

SEEDS 


— - - -  - - -  . . .  . . . 

Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Wistaria;  Wild  Cherry; 
Transplanting  Plum 

1.  I  have  a  Wistaria  which  is  five 
years  old  and  still  does  not  flower.  Should 
I  change  its  location  by  transplanting? 
Should  I  prune  it  severely?  IIow  can  I 
train  it  into  a  stocky  tree?  I  have  seen 
them,  and  they  look  attractive.  2.  I  have 
a  wild  cherry  tree,  taken  from  the  woods, 
which  then  had  a  large  berry  and  was. 
generously  laden.  I  thought  that  with  a 
little  pruning  and  care  I  could  produce 
even  better  fruit  and  a  healthier  tree.  I 
have  succeeded  in  the  latter,  but  though 
the  tree  is  loaded  with  bloom  it  does  not 
set  fruit.  Is  it  a  case  of  pollination? 
There  is  no  wild  cherry  near  me.  3. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  transplant  a  10-year 
plum  tree?  Would  you  advise  Fall  or 
Spring  planting?  4.  Would  a  plum  graft 
survive  on  an  ordinary  sweet  cherry  seed¬ 
ling?  A.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  Wistaria  frequently  does  not  bloom 
early  in  life.  Unless  Wistaria  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  transplanting  by  repeated  pot- 


This  picture  shows  a  “freak”  ear  of  corn  ; 
the  upper  half  is  a  rich  red  and  the  lower 
half  the  usual  yellow.  It  was  found  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana  by  George  M.  Case,  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.,  on  a  recent  trip 
through  the  West.  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Sin- 
nott,  a  geneticist  of  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  calls  it  a  “somatic 
sport.”  It  would  create  an  argument  at 
an  old-time  husking  bee!  It  would  be  an 
interesting  thing  to  try  to  decide  if  the 
red  half  of  this  corn  should  entitle  the 
finder  to  the  usual  privileges. 

J.  A.  MANTER. 


ting  and  such  other  treatment  as  condi¬ 
tions  the  plant  for  such  treatment,  it  is 
not  wise  to  transplant  it.  Wistaria  does 
not  take  kindly  to  such  handling.  The 
beet  way  to  handle  Wistaria,  according 
to  our  notion,  is  to  let  it  grow  as  it  will, 
when  it  assumes  a  graceful  twining  habit 
that  is  one  of  its  attractive  features.  If 
the  standard  form  is  desired  it  may  be 
secured  by  heading  a  young  plant  back 
to  about  0  or  8  ft.  high  and  keeping  it 
close  trimmed.  It  then  stiffens  and  later 
spreads  at  the  top  in  tree  fashion. 

2.  If  the  wild  cherry  that  you  have  in 
mind  is  a  wild  sweet  cherry,  that  is,  a 
Mazzard.  there  every  probability  that 
faulty  pollination  may  be  responsible  for 
the  non-setting  of  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  other  sweet  cherries 
about,  they  should  afford  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cross-pollination. 


3.  It  is  possible  to  transplant  a  10- 
year  plum  tree.  The  best  way  is  to  dig 
a  trench  about  the  tree  in  Fall,  just 
before  the  ground  freezes,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  tree  for  moving  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth  around  the  roots.  Then  when 
thie  ball  has  frozen  the  tree  and  all  can 
be  moved  info  a  previously  prepared  hole. 

4.  The  plum  can  be  grafted  on  the 

sweet  cherry,  but  it  is  not  a  common 
practice.  h.  n.  t. 


Maples  in  General 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  Nor¬ 
way  maple  and  a  sugar  rock  maple?  The 
former  is  from  Norway,  the  latter  is 
American.  Is  this  true?  Is  the  Japanese 
maple  imported  from  Japan?  I  should 
like  to  get  several  kinds  of  maples  if 
there  is  any  advantage  in  them. 

Beechwood,  N.  J.  e.  e.  r. 

It  seems  that  there  are  12  species  of 
maple  common  to  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  12  species  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  nine  in  North  America,  though  they 
are  all  recorded  as  having  originated  in 
China  and  Japan.  Of  the  nine  species 
found  in  North  America  there  is  one 
found  at  large,  two  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
five  in  the  eastern  half,  and  one  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  33  species  are 
quite  different  from  one  another,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  each  species  make 
many,  many  more'  interesting  sorts  of 
maples. 

The  Norway  maple  comes  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  has  found  a  congenial  home  in 
America  and  has  become  one  of  our  most 
prized  trees.  The  sugar,  rock,  or  hard 
maple  is  one  of  the  native  American 
species.  Special  varieties  of  all  these 
trees  are  worked  upon  American  stock:-. 

The  Norway  maple  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  large  buds  and  character¬ 
istically  ridged  bark.  The  fruit  has 
spreading  wings,  whereas  the  fruit  of  the 
sugar  maple  has  nearly  parallel  wings. 

The  Japanese  maple  is  an  institution 
in  itself.  In  Japan  it  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  gardener,  and  he  has  produced 
all  sorts  of  queer  and  interesting  dwarf 
forms.  Once  each  year  a  national  fete  is 
held  and  great  crowds  visit  the  gardens 
to  see  the  wonderful  work  of  the  garden¬ 
ers.  The  original  stock,  of  course,  was 
imported  from  Japan,  but  now  it  is  prop¬ 
agated  in  this  country  by  working  it  on 
the  imported  stocks.  The  various  forms 
of  maples  will  repay  anyone  for  his  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  H.  B.  T. 


A  House  on  Wheels 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

The  chassis  is  a  ton  Ford  with  over¬ 
size  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers  behind 
and  snubbers  in  front,  a  vacuum  system, 
starting  and  extra  lighting  system, 
geared  to  45  miles,  with  six  speeds,  five- 
ton  transmission  outside  brake  bands,  a 
10-leaf  front  spring  and  Alemite  greas¬ 
ing  system. 

The  body  is  about  7x14  ft.,  including 
the  lia'lf  cab,  by  6  ft.  2  in.  high  at  the 
eaves,  built  of  2x6"  white  oak.  covered 
sides  and  top  with  three-ply  veneer :  is 
hard  finished  and  hardwo’od  floor.  The 
bottom  is  bound  with  3-in.  angle  iron, 
and  roof  is  covered  with  20-oz.  duck.  It 
has  built  in  two  clothes  closets,  food 
closet  and  chemical  toilet  (under  floor). 
It  has,  beside  cab,  two  front  windows, 
two  back  windows  and  four  on  each  side, 
all  of  which  open  and  have  screens 
which  lock  in.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
two-burner  collapsible  stove,  a  couch 
opening  into  a  double  bed,  two  reed 
chairs,  folding  table,  ice  chest,  ceiling 
and  side  lights  (electric),  two  sets  of  cur¬ 
tains,  etc. 

Ill  the  underneath  compartments  are 
carried,  left  front,  gas  tank,  oils  and 
greases;  right  front,  battery,  chains,  and 
all  kinds  of  tools;  rear,  extra  tires  and 
rims,  collapsible  tub.  bucket,  two  extra 
camp  chairs,  and  many  other  things.  We 
also  carry  an  awning  which  buttons  on 
either  side,  a  radio,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

It  weighs  3,690  lbs.,  and  because  of  the 
heft  being  in  the  base,  it  rides  as  easily 
and  has  less  sway  than  most  closed  cars. 
I  forgot  to  say  it  also  has  a  floor  radiator 
and  a  driver’s  seat  which  folds  under  the 
wheel,  and  the  floor  is  carpeted.  Every 
piece  of  furniture,  door,  window,  etc., 
are  fastened  while  traveling,  to  prevent 
rattling. 

I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  the  cost,  as 
I  designed  and  built  and  finished  it  all 
myself.  It  has  nearly  500  lbs.  of  rods 
and  braces,  including  the  binding  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  builders 
able  to  withstand  a  roll  down  a  moun¬ 
tain.  with  nothing  breakable  except  the 
glass.  WM.  HOTALIXG. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


An  ancient  car  chugged  painfully  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  races.  The  gate  Keener, 
demanding  the  usual  fee  for  automobiles, 
called  :  “A  dollar  for  the  car.”  The  own¬ 
er  looked  up  with  a  pathetic  smile  of  re- 
l*ef  and  said,  "Sold.  — Bison. 
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Read  This  Letter 


‘^SSACH 


It  will  tell  what  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  Maloney’s  Trees  meai 
~~Tl  ]  to  you,  when  it  i 

|  If  backed  up  by  ou 

&  positive  guarantee. 

Tte/J 

Our  guarantee  is  of  real 
1  value,  because  we  are 

dally  responsible- 
up  our  rating. 

Maloney’s  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  j 
Vines,  Berries,  Ornamentals,  etc. 

are  covered  by  a  binding — 
absolute — guarantee  printed  / 
in  full  in  the  catalog  from  which  P 
you  order. 

Every  Reader  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorke 


p°«ated 

,£s'°ent. 


«■ 


C*'NS.  Cc 

Sps 


’*•*0 »« 


ScSs* 30, 

a  *•«>  Pw0V*"«er>»  v  'K  i 

tra*rto 


A  certified  tree 


°nPort 

Meter 


Should  Send  for  This  FREE  Maloney  Catalos 

?EtyusE  n  shows . . . 

Ornampntalc  ’  S’  V‘neS’  Bernes  and  duce  the  overhead  costs  of  orowin o  „ n A  , 


Ornamentals. 

BECAUSE  IT  TELLS  about  the  scientific  methods 
employed  in  our  400-acre  Nurseries  to  enable  us  to 
give  you  healthy,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock  that  is 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to 
arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Our  Catalog  is  our  only  Salesman 

We  will  be  very  glad 

much  1 


we  can  place  Maloney  Quality  Stock  in  your  han! 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  quality. 

BECAUSE  IT  EXPLAINS  how  every  step  in  t 
growing  and  selling  is  under  the  careful  supervisi 

the  bTt^ssille^ice  hiS  inSUreS  y°U  °f  ®etti 

Send  for  this  Free  Spring  1925  Catalog 

BMKKl  ,wame»\  |  It  is  worth  monev  to  vm 


price. 

Commissions,  travel- 
lingexpenses.middle- 
man’s  profit,  etc.,  are 
eliminated  and  the  savi 
note  by  comparing  our 
prices  quoted  by  agents 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charg 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

Maloney \s  Trees  and  Plants 


Maloney  Shrubs  Beautify  Your  Ground 


...  .  .  climatic  cor 

ditions,  it  means  that  we  can  grow  more  first-class  stock  to  rh 
acre  and  thus  sell  better  stock*  at  mr.™  i. 

MALONEY  QUALITY  PLUS  MALONEY 3  SERVIC1 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY.  SEKVIC1 

es.  See  Catalog 

,  Inc.,  60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 

are  Backed  by  Over  40  Tears  Experience 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  market  growers  or 
private  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
They  are  not  sold  to  other  dealers. 

Quality  first — No  expense,  time,  or  pains  is  spared  to  make 
Harris’  seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only 
grow,  but  they  must  produce  the  right  variety  and  of  the 
highest  type.  To  get  seeds  of  this  class  requires  the  most 
intensive  selecting  and  breeding  methods. 

The  most  successful  market  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds 
because  they  know  they  can  depend  upon  them  to  produce 
vegetables  or  fruits  of  the  quality  their  trade  requires. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  good  things— 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  see  the  rest 
Golden  Acre  Cabbage 

than  Jersey  Wakefield  and  has  round  solid  heads 
larger  than  that  variety.  Every  plant  makes  a 
good  head  and  they  are  just  alike.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  variety  for  the  early  crop. 

King  of  Denmark  Spinach  “tyt 

a  few  years  ago.  This  spinach  has  proved  far 
superior  to  other  kinds.  It  matures  as  soon  as 
other  varieties,  but  remains  in  good  condition 
two  weeks  after  the  others  have  gone  to  seed. 

Whipple’s  New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  earlier  than  Golden 
Bantam  and  nearly  twice  as  large  and  of  finest 
quality.  A  very  profitable  market  variety. 

Harris’  Earliest  Pepper  and  most 

lific  sweet  pepper  grown.  With  this  variety 
anyone  can  have  plants  of  peppers  in  the 
garden. 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper  grown.  It  takes 
only  24  peppers  to  fill  a  14-qt.  market  basket. 

Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Com  §£ehj£> 

gest  early  variety.  Looks  like  Evergreen 
and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 

Harris’  Model  Parsnip 

and  selected  roots.  Perfectly  smooth  and 
of  uniform  shape.  A  very  superior  strain. 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes  J^rey 

fully  bred  strains  of  Earliana,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  etc.,  that  produce  perfectly 
smooth,  well-colored  fruit.  These  strains  are 
used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  and  large 
canners,  because  they  find  them  the  best. 

r>i*  r  _ L  A  remarkable  variety, 

China  Cucumber  near]y  2  feet  long  and 

very  slender,  extremely  crisp  and  of  the 
very  best  quality.  Try  it. 

Disease-free  Potatoes  fieids^fGoiden 

Rural  potatoes  grown  from  our  disease-free 


Golden  Bantam 


Whipple’s 

II  l\ui  (U  pvi  u«v/v 

seed  yielded  409  bushels  per  acre  the  past  season.  Irish 
Cobbler  (early)  yielded  350  bushels  per  acre.  We  can 
furnish  seed  from  these  fields  which  were  carefully  inspected 
and  passed  as  practically  free  from  any  disease.  We  have 
also  othei  early  and  late  varieties  of  highest  quality.  Price 
very  low  for  such  seed. 

Mary  Washington  Asparagus  ^’’m.ch^arger'i’han 

the  old  kinds  and  is  also  rust-resistant.  It  is.  so  much 
superior  that  you  can  see  the  difference  even  when  only  one 
year  old.  We  offer  a  lot  of  very  fine  roots  grown  from 
pedigree  seed  of  our  own  growing. 

c  *  r _ C  We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of 

Superior  farm  deeds  raising  high-grade  farm  seeds  and 

can  offer  superior  varietiesof  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc. 

Our  Northern  grown  corn  is  much  earlier,  and  therefore,  much  safer  to 
plant  in  the  North  than  corn  raised  further  South  or  in  the  West. 

ADC  A  I  TCQT  Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many  will  grow  and  the 
£vH4.r'*L-«  1  EjO  1.  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell,  W  hen  the 
purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds”  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test  showed,  lhree- 
quarters  of  the  seeds  may  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter  germinates,  but  the  seeds  would  be 
“tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is,  what  the  test  showed,  Harris  are  the  only  seeds  sold 
with  the  test  marked  on  the  label,  except  field  seeds  which  the  law  requires  to  be  so  marked. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 
Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are  other 
advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables 
for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

A  view  at  Moreton  Farm  where  Harris’  seeds  are  raised 


Training  Blackberries 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  and  when 
to  trim  and  thin  out  my  blackberries? 
Can  I  transplant  some  of  them  to  thin 
out?  If  so.  when?  r  a 

Tottenviile,  N.  Y. 

Is  it  necessary  to  trim  long  blackber¬ 
ries,  and  is  there  any  harm  in  moving 
them  at  this  time  of  year?  I  also  have 
some  large  red  berries  which  I  have 
trimmed,  but  I  think  that  I  have  cut 
them  too  high.  They  are  about  5  ft.  high, 
would  it  hurt  to  cut  them  lower?  My 
blackberries  have  runners  on  them  6  and 
8  ft.  long.  How  much  will  I  have  to  cut 
them  back  !  How  does  one  get  sets  from 
them?  A  B 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Blackberries  may  be  cut  back  to  any 
desired  height.  Usually  they  are  pinched 
back  during  the  growing  season  when 
they  are  2y2-3  ft.  high.  They  then  throw 
out  laterals  and  the  next  Spring  these 
laterals  are  cut-  back  to  15  to  20  in. 
When  the  canes  are  intertwined  or 
trained  on  wires  they  can  be  left  much 


portant  in  the  pollination  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  grapes.  The  writer  has  only  ob¬ 
served  bees  working  on  the  blossoms  of 
certain  wild  species  of  the  vine  which 
were  very  fragrant.  If  after  visiting  the 
blossoms  of  such  vines  they  went  to  those 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  the  setting  no 
doubt  would  be  greatly  improved,  as  hand 
pollination  has  shown  the  pollen  of  this 
species  to  be  very  potent  when  placed  on 
our  cultivated  sorts. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  vine 
in  question  is  a  male,  and  consequently 
can  bear  no  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  an  imperfect  cultivated  variety 
which  sets  only  a  few  berries  to  the  clus¬ 
ter.  If  the  latter  be  the  case  then  the 
obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  another 
variety  in  close  proximity,  and  a  sort 
that  blooms  at  the  same  period,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  potent  pollen,  as  shown 
by  the  type  of  cluster  it  normally  forms 
when  planted  by  itself,  away  from  the 
influence  of  other  varieties.  Worden, 
Niagara  and  Delaware  have  proven  de¬ 
sirable  for  purposes  of  cross-pollination. 
If  either  of  these  blooms  with  the  vine 
in  question  they  are  worth  a  trial,  pro- 


The  Story  of  the  Gravenstein  Apple 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  have  contentedly  decided  that  “G  raven - 
stein .  refers  to  an  engraven  stone,  the  apparent  foresight  or  lack  of 
foresight  of  our  ancestors  must  be  denied,  for  “Gravenstein,”  or 
Grafenstein,”  means  “Count  of  Stone”  and  refers  to  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  beautiful  apple  of  which  we  treat. 

Whether  it  originated  in  the  garden,  of  the  Duke  of  Austinberg  at 
Gravenstein,  in  Holstein,  or  whether  it  came  originally  from  Italy  it 
is  impossible  to  state  with  certainty,  but  in  its  name  and  in  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  both  tree  and  fruit  to  Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  it  speaks  a  German  origin,  and  in  some  20  synonyms,  from  “Ohio 
Nonpareil”  to  “Grave  Slije,”  its  wide  popularity  is  testified  to  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

A  controversy  over  its  appearance  in  this  country  ascribes  the  in¬ 
troduction  on  the  one  hand  as  having  been  made  from  Denmark  by  a 
Captain  De  \\  olfe  in  1S2G,  while  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  that 
it  was  known  to  Judge  Buel  of  Albany  before  that  date.  '  Probably  an 
apple  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  upon  several  occasions,  and  the  occasion  of  first  in¬ 
troduction  will  doubtless  always  be  shrouded  in  conjecture. 

Good  size,  an  attractive  waxen,  greenish-yellow  skin  later  becoming 
clear  yellow  and  mottled,  splashed,  and  penciled  with  light  and  deep 
red  or  orange  make  it  prized  wherever  it  is  seen,  while  a  rich  yellow, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  peculiarly  aromatic  flesh  add  exceptionally  high 
quality  to  a  most  beautiful  fruit.  The  season  is  from  September  to 
November. 

Gravenstein  is  grown  primarily  for  either  local  or  export  markets, 
is  always  in  demand,  and  usually  brings  a  fair  price.  Large  plantings 
may  be  found  in  the  Pacific  coast  regions  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  while  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  England  it  also 
attains  commercial  importance.  Unfortunately  the  fruit  colors  un¬ 
evenly,  so  that  it  must  be  picked  several  times,  and  apple  maggot  holds 
it  in  high  regard.  Moreover,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  drop  during  rainy  and 
windy  weather,  but  the  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  an  early  bearer,  a  re¬ 
liable  cropper,  and  adapted  to  many  sections.  Its  place  among  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  is  undisputed,  and  its  place  in  the  home  orchard  has 
long  gone  unchallenged. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  variety  is  its  tendency'  to  throw  sports  of 
highly  colored  red  fruit.  Many  have  been  known  from  time  to  time, 
but  either  discarded  or  disregarded,  possibly  because  a  well-colored 
Gravenstein  is  already  attractive  enough.  Two  sorts,  however,  have 
been  retained  as  worthy  of  propagation,  one.  “Banks,”  which  originated 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other  an  almost  solid  red  sort,  “Red  Graven¬ 
stein,”  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  San  Juan  County,  Wash- 

H.  B.  T. 


ington. 


longer,  but  otherwise  tbe  plants  are  kept 
fairly  low  and  stiff.  The  blackberries 
are  propagated  by  either  root  cuttings  or 
by  suckers,  though  some  of  the  Himalaya 
group  may  be  propagated  from  tips. 
Transplanting  is  best  done  in  the  Spring, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  it  in 
the  Fall,  provided  tbe  Winters  are  not  too 
severe  and  the  plants  are  set  late  in  the 
season  and  protected. 

Red  raspberries  are  never  headed  back 
during  the  growing  season  as  are  the 
black  raspberries  and  the  blackberries. 
They  are  cut  back  in  the  Spring  to  a 
height  of  about  3  or  4  ft.,  depending  upon 
their  vigor.  If  wires  are  used  and  the 
canes  are  vigorous,  the  canes  may  well  be 
left  5  ft.  tall.  Unsupported  they  may  be 
broken  down  by  wind  or  weight  of  fruit. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  raspberries  in 
and  about  Clyde  are  frequently  tied  to 
stakes,  and  they  might  then  be  left  longer 
than  customary  in  other  localities. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Vine  Fails  to  Bear 

We  have  a  grapevine  that  does  not 
bear  fruit.  It  produces  foliage,  and 
blossoms  abundantly  every  year.  It  was 
on  the  farm  that  we  bought  six  years 
ago.  We  cut  it  all  down  five  years  ago, 
and  one  year  ago  this  Fall  we  thinned  it 
out,  as  the  foliage  was  so  heavy.  We 
were  advised  to  plant  another  with  it, 
which  we  did  two  years  ago.  We  were 
much  disappointed  this  year  to  find  blos¬ 
soms  but  no  grapes.  Would  the  keeping 
of  a  few  bees  be  a  benefit  to  the  grape^ 
and  fruit  trees?  H.  M.  D. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  bees  are  im- 


vided  as  already  suggested  that  it  be 
determined  first  whether  the  vine  is  male 
or  female.  f.  e.  g. 


Ailing  Pear  Tree 

I  send  a  leaf  from  a  Seckel  pear  tree, 
set  five  years  ago.  This  reddening  of  the 
leaves  and  the  increasingly  brittle  condi¬ 
tion  of  both  wood  and  leaves  began  at  the 
first  of  the  season  and  now  the  whole 
tree’s  foliage  is  red.  Can  you  tell  the 
cause?  x.  v.  b. 

South  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  leaves  that  were .  received  were  of 
the  reddish  color  that  is  characteristic  of 
a  sick  pear  tree.  Brittle  wood  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  symptom  following  severe  attacks  of 
pear  psylla,  but  the  leaves  showed  no 
signs  of  psylla,  and  T.  V.  B.  would  have 
remarked  about  the  blackening  of  the 
twigs  and  foliage  and  the  sticky  honey- 
dew  rather  than  of  the  reddish  leaves  if 
psylla  had  been  responsible. 

Any  one  of  a  number  of  things  may  be 
responsible  for  this  condition.  One  Kief- 
fer  tree  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar 
was  similarly  affected,  and  examination 
showed  mouse  injury.  Another  lot  of 
Ivieffer  trees  showed  the  work  of  sinuate 
pear  borer,  which  has  been  confined  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  until  recently,  when  it  was  found 
as  far  north  as  Poughkeepsie.  The  ans¬ 
wer  cannot  be  given  off-hand  as  to  the 
possible  cause.  Failing  to  locate  the 
trouble  oneself  after  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  received,  it  is  well  to  call  upon 
some  local  expert  to  help  diagnose  the 
case.  h.  b.  T. 
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Winner  of  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal  for  new 
fruits,  awarded  by  the 
American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  To  win 
this  honor  given  by 
the  highest  horticul¬ 
tural  authority  in  the 
land,  a  new  fruit  must 
show  superiority  to 
a\\  existing  varieties. 


The  New  Cortland  Apple 


Dr.U.P.  Hed¬ 
rick,  Horticul¬ 
turist  of  the 
New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  says,  “The  Cortland  is  an 
improved  McIntosh.  It  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  apples  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  apple  growers  in  New  York 
and  New  England  have  an  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  a  distinctive  fruit  that  will 
bring  renown  and  profit  to  the  industry 
of  the  region.” 


Now  You  Can  Get  this  Wonderful  New  Variety 

Direct  from  Green’s  Nursery 


Here  is  the  wonderful  new  apple  for  which  orchardists  and  fruit  gardeners 
have  been  waiting.  Now  you  can  have  it  in  healthy,  vigorous,  produc¬ 
tive  young  trees — with  all  the  high  quality  for  which  Green’s  Fruit 
Trees  are  noted. 

If  you  have  never  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  Cortland,  there’s  a  real  treat 
in  store  for  you.  It’s  a  big  apple — larger  than  McIntosh— and  is  striped  in 
light,  bright  red.  Over  this  brilliant  coloring  lies  a  deep  purplish  bloom. 

The  flesh  is  exceptionally  firm,  crisp  and  tender.  It  is  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  rich,  luscious  juice.  A  tastier,  more  attractive  apple  is 
hard  to  imagine. 


Still,  with  all  its  handsome  appearance  and  delicious  flavor  the  Cortland 
also  has  the  qualities  to  make  it  an  unusually  profitable  commercial 
apple.  Its  season  is  from  2  to  3  weeks  later  than  McIntosh.  It  hangs 
firmly  to  the  tree,  stands  handling  and  keeps  well. 

Both  for  bigger  profits  from  the  orchard,  and  for  delicious,  healthful, 
economically  grown  food  and  dessert,  fresh  from  your  own  fruit  garden 
— by  all  means,  have  some  Cortlands ! 

We  urge  you  to  put  in  your  order  for  Cortlands  early ,  and  make  a 
start  on  this  wonderful  new  prize-winning  variety. 


Over  300  Other  Growing'  Things — 

For  Profit,  Pleasure  and  Land  Improvement 


(Pleasa  write  plain!?) 


McIntosh  Red  Apple 


Caco  Grapes 


New  Terms — More  Liberal 


Simply 


Delicious! 


Syracuse  Raspberries 

Big,  tasty 

Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  other 
Garden  Roots. 

c 

Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 
Trees 

In  finest  varieties.  Give  you  full-sized  fruit, 
easy  to  pick,  usually  second  season  after 
planting.  Take  little  room.  Fit  in  any  size 
garden.  Excellent  as  productive  borders, 
hedges  and  fillers. 

To  Beautify  Your  Home 

and  add  value  to  your  property — Beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  vines.  Magnificent 
roses,  ramblers,  gladioli,  peonies,  phlox,  etc. 

Handsome  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Evergreens,  windbreaks,  etc. 

See  Green’s  1925  Catalog  for  the  low  prices 
at  which  you  can  get  many  growing  things 
to  set  off  your  home — all  with  the  same  high 
quality  as  Green’s  Fruit  Trees. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


Than  Ever  Before 

Combined  Discounts  for  cash  and  Early  Orders — The  earlier  the 
cash  order,  the  bigger  the  discount.  Substantial  savings  over 
Green’s  lowt  direct-to-planter  prices. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  An  additional  saving!  And  you 
can  tell  from  our  price  list  just  what  your  order  will  cost  delivered. 

We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  This  shows  you  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  stock. 

It  pays  to  buy  from  old  reliable  Green’s  Nursery.  Get 
healthy,  hardy,  vigorous,  full-rooted  stock 
that  grows  and  produces  true-to-name. 

Buy  Direct  from  our  Nursery 
Save  Handling— Save  Money 

Send  for  Green’s  rDriT 
1925  Catalog'  f  ALL 

By  all  means,  get  this  interesting  book. 

Describes  each  of  Green’s  300  varieties  of 
Growing  Things.  What  a  wonderful  selection 
its  pages  offer!  All  at  such  attractively  low 
prices,  and  liberal  terms !  Full  of  helpful 
information.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  enjoy  and 
find  profitable.  If  you  haven’t  already 
received  your  copy,  take  advantage 
of  the  handy  coupon  below  or  .<f 
drop  us  a  postal  card.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  today! 


GREEN’S 
NURSERY  CO. 

6113  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  1925 
illustrated  catalog,  FREE. 


Name 


6113  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Address. 


Also  Northern  Spy,  De-. 
licious,  Baldwin,  Winter 
Banana,  Greening,  Weal¬ 
thy,  and  many  other* 
standard,  widely  grown 
and  preferred  varieties. 


Elberta  Pe&ch 


Also  Rochester,  Hale 
Crawford,  etc* 


Other  Fruit  Trees 

Pear,  Apricot,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry 
and  Nut  Trees.  All  finest  varieties. 


n 
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DREERS 

Garden  Book 

WHAT  so  pleasant  on  a  winter 
evening  as  planning  a  garden  ? 
Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Dreer’s  1925 
jGarden  Book  and  read  its  instructive 
cultural  articles. 

This  book  offers  the  best  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Hardy  Perennials,  Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.Soma  of  my  famous 
One  Dollar  Bar- 
flraioa,  I  offer  12 
Concord  Grapes 
20  Rod  or  Black 
Raspberries «  10 
Blackberries,  8 
Bplrea.  7  Snow- 
berry.  8  Roeee.  f 
j  Iris.  Your  choice 
I  for  $1 ,  anyeix 
f  for  *6. 


Buy-; 
imr  direct 

^  from  Grower 
■ares  you  60  per  cent 
.on  Prults.Trees. Shrubs^ 
Evergreens,  Ornamen-  < 

—  ^ale.  On  top  of  that  I  have  $ 
cut  my  prices  to  the  bone—  , 
making  the  beet  opportunity  or 
years  to  landscape  your  home 
grounds  or  start  orchard  or  •  \ 
email  fruit  garden. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co.  i 
620  Bridge  St. ,  Hampton.  Iowa  x 


BIG  CATALOG 

FREE  ^  U: 

m  .  catalog 

showing  reduced  prices 
on  fruits,  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens.  ornamentals— 
pictured  in  colors.  At 
same  time  send  names 
of  2  neighbors  who  own 
homes  and  1  will  send 
you  8  Norway  Spruce— 8 
yr.  old  evergreens 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair  ] 
prices;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your  | 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE i 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home , 

L  and  market  gardens,  and  how  to  grow  ^ 

.  them.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  E.^ 

vChasX.  Hart  Seed  ( 

WETHERSFIELD  j/mw. 


“Scott’s  Seed 
Guide  is  the 
best  seed  book 
I  ever  saw, 
very  instruc¬ 
tive”  says  C. 
J  .  W  e  1 1  i . 
Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


How  to  know 
good  seed 

SCOTT’S  Seed  Guide  is  a 
real  text -book  on  seed  and 
seed  selection. 

It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  clovers,  soy 
beans,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  points  the  way  to  better 
crops  and  greater  income.  1925 
edition  now  ready.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 
13  Sixth  St. 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Send  for  the 
S.&H.  CATALOG  FOR  1925 

We've  learned  a  great  deal  about 
catalogs  as  well  as  growing  in  our 
71  years  of  catering  to  the  nation’s 
gardeners,  orchardists  and  nursery¬ 
men.  The  S.  &  H.  1925  catalog  is 
complete,  interesting,  practical. 
Most  of  all  it  is  dependable!  Write 
for  it. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Narterjmtn  and  Sttdtmen  for  71  years 
Box  605  Painesville,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


CU O  U1  VU'IUUII  m 

■FREE 


‘QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.**  Big  Mon«y-Mak«r.  Larga,  solid 
fruit;  axcallant  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
©ur  Northern  Grown  Live  Seed*  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  126  aeeds  of  Condon*a 
Giant  EvarbaaringTomato 
and  our  Big  1926  GardeD  I 
and  Farm  Guide.—  H 
192-Page  Book,  tells  how.  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.  .  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Co. 

Box  1»2  J  (ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ASPARAGUS  ros°eteVsnd 

WAEBV  WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties. 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGIt,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  Seaford,  Delaware 


ASPARAGUS 


RQQT§  Direct  from  grow- 


1  er.  1  yr.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Mary  Washington. 
Other  varieties,  2  yrs.  old. 
For  prices,  address  ,  &  j  t  LEONARD,  Box  R.  Ion*,  N.  J. 


$1500 

'per  Acre  Yield 

,  Mrs.  F.  Maitland  received 
>  $1500  from  an  acre  of  Emlong’s 
k  „  rBlue  Ribbon  Strawberries  last 
,  '  year. i  00  Emlong  Plants  brought 
.  E.  W  Moele,  of  Minn.,  $65.  $1000 
per  acre  is  usual  for  growers  who 
keep  to  our  plants.  You  can  do  as  well! 
Plants  we  send  you  will  be  of  same 
strain  as  those  above. 

Every  Plant  Guaranteed 
to  LIVE  and  GROW 

Long,  sturdy  roots  developed  by 
Emlong’s  exclusive  culturalmethods  in 
ideal  virgin  soil  assure  you  quick, 
sturdy  plant  growth  and  heavy  yield 
,  of  big  berries,  the  easy  kind  to  sell.  Our 
!  plants  thrive  under  severest  condi- 
!  tions.  Emlong’s  plants  are  all  certain¬ 
ties.  You  take  no  risk.  Every  plant 
shipped  is  guaranteed  to  live,to  grow, 

„  to  produce.  Be  sure  of  results.  Profit 
i  by  our  51  years  experience. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  Why  pay  big 
'prices  for  strawberries?  Grow  them 
yourself.  Special  Garden  Collections 
of  finest  varieties  at  big  savings.  $100 
in  cash  prizes  for  best  yields.  FREE 
catalog  tells  all  about  it. 

_  FREE  Book  tells 
about  MASTODON 

Biggest,  sweetest,  most  produc-  f  Q  1?il1 
tiveofall  Everbearers.  AO  fill 

Alfred  New  coreless  Black*  A  £|f 
berry,  tremendous 

cropper,  bears  second  year.  Berries  2  inches 
long,  and  sweet  as  honey. 

Get  facts  from  our  1925 
Catalog.  Cont  ains  valuable, 
reliable  information  on 
preparing  ground,  care  of 
plants,  etc.  Advanced  cor¬ 
rect  guide  to  successin  rais¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Roses,  Gladiolus, 

Hedge  plants  and  Shrubs. 

Based  on  51  years  of  develop¬ 
ing  superior  strains.  You  need 
this  book.  Write  for  it  at  once, 

NOW — it  is  FREE! 

HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONS 

Box  14  Stevensville,  Mich. 


■D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Slock—  None 


Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 

Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Dorit  theg  Sound  Good! 

You  can’t  imagine  anything  more  delicious, 
can  you?  And  when  you  think  of  strawberry 
shortcake,  strawberry  pie,  strawberry  sun¬ 
shine  preserves  and  all  the  other  delicious 
ways  of  eating  them— well,  words  simply 
can’t  describe  your  impatience  to  get  at  them . 

Grow  Your  Own,  It’s  Easy 

It  is  amazingly  simple  to  grow  your  own  and 
make  big  money  in  the  bargain  if  you’ll  let 
the  world’s  greatest  strawberry  expert  tell 
you  how.  A  small  back  yard  space  is  enough 
to  produce  all  you  can  eat  by  his  amazingly 
simple  method ;  and  with  only  a  little  more 
than  a  very  small  space,  you  can  make  $50 
to  $200  profit  besides. 

7  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

A  new  FREE  book  in  addition  to  telling  about 
this  amazing  method,  also  describes  7  Bar¬ 
gain  Strawberry  Gardens  which  will  save  you 
money  in  the  beginning  and  MAKE  you 
money  at  fruiting  time.  This  book  is  FREE. 

Write  for  Free  book 

Simply  write  the  words, 
"Send  free  book”  on  a 
poBtal,  sign  your  name 
and  address,  and  we’ll 
send  you  your  copy  with 
absolutely  no  charge. 
This  book  also  tells  about 
Kellogg  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes. 
Our  supply  of  books  is 
limited  so  better  write 
for  your  copy  now. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2117 
Rivers  Mich. 


Lowest  Prices 

rom  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 

catalog  before  you  buy. 

PASS  NURSERY  CO,  BOX  1 3  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Fill  the  House  With  Color 

When  there  is  not  much,  sunshine  out 
of  doors  during  the  dull  Winter  days,  the 
home  folks  on  the  farm  need  to  do  all 
they  can  to  make  the  indoors  cheery  and 
bright.  If  we  have  been  wise  we  have 
gathered  some  sunshine  in  the  shape  of 
Autumn  leaves,  bittersweet,  partridge 
myrtle,  straw  flowers  and  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns.  The  Autumn  leaves  we  dipped  in 
melted  paraffin,  and  bring  out  a  few  at 
a  time  when  we  are  tired  of  the  other 
things.  This  year  we  put  the  bittersweet 
with  its  red  and  orange  berries  in  a  blue 
glass  vase  from  the  5  and  10  cent  store, 
and  it  is  lovely.  The  partridge  myrtle  we 
put  in  a  covered  glass  bowl  which  comes 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  keep  green  and 
grow  to  till  the  bowl,  the  red  berries 
keeping  bright  all  'Winter.  The  straw 
flowers  and  Chinese  lanterns  can  be 
grown  from  seed  in  the  garden,  and  make 
very  pretty  bouquets  for  Winter.  The 
little  red  lanterns  fastened  with  a  thread 
or  wire  to  boughs  of  pine  are  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  these 
things  will  gather  dust,  and  so  they  will, 
but  when  you  are  tired  of  them,  or  they 
get  dusty,  throw  them  away.  There  will 
be  more  next  year.  The  Japanese  plan  of 
having  only  one  decorative  thing  at  a 
time  is  a  good  one.  We  all  have  attics  or 
storerooms,  and  we  can  store  our  treas¬ 
ures  in  bags  and  bring  them  out,  a  few, 
if  not  one  at  a  time.  It  might  not  be  a 
bad  plan  if  we  did  this  with  a  good  many 
other  things  around  the  house.  It  Avould 
lessen  the  work  of  the  housewife.  Some 
of  our  houses  are  so  full  of  things  that  we 
can  hardly  get  through.  If  you  have  not 
brought  in  any  of  these  outdoor  things,  or 
do  not  care  for  them,  there  are  still  many 
things  that  will  make  the  house  more 
cheery. 

We  painted  the  plant  stand  white  this 
Fall  and  it  reflects  quite  a  bit  of  light 
into  the  dining  room,  which  is  not  very 
well  lighted.  Some  red  geraniums  and  a 
pink  Petunia  which  was  taken  from  the 
flower  box  on  the  porch  just  before  frost, 
occupy  the  stand  along  with  a  lavender 
primrose  and  some  Paper  White  narcis¬ 
sus  bulbs.  A  dish  of  polished  red  apples 
on  the  table  seems  to  have  caught  some 
of  the  Autumn  sunshine.  Bright  clean 
lamps  shed  a  good  light  on  the  supper 
table,  and  also  on  father’s  paper  when  he 
sits  down  to  read  after  the  evening  chores 
are  done.  The  other  day  I  polished  up 
a  brass  lamp  that  must  be  almost  100 
years  old,  put  a  new  burner  on  it  and  it 
has  been  good  to  look  at  ever  since. 
Bright  cretonne  cushions  on  chairs  and 
couch,  and  one  of  those  gay  old-fashioned 
quilts  from  the  chest  upstairs  folded  on 
the  end  of  the  couch  will  brighten  up  the 
living  room  as  well  as  make  the  place 
more  restful.  Then  if  mother  will  wear 
some  bright,  pretty  house  dresses  and 
aprons,  instead  of  those  more  serviceable 
grays  and  blues,  the  house  will  be  quite 
cheery.  These  touches  of  color  are  need¬ 
ed  with  the  neutral  wallpapers  in  use 
nowadays.  When  the  skies  are  dull  and 
gray,  or  the  thermometer  away  down  be¬ 
low'  zero,  and  when  the  snow  is  blowing 
across  the  fields,  we  need  all  the  warmth 
we  can  get.  When  the  men  and  boys 
come  in  from  the  cold  they  like  to  find  a 
cheery  house,  and  though  they  may  not 
know  just  why,  the  boys  will  notice  the 
difference  when  they  go  somewhere  else. 
There  was  one  woman  I  heard  of  who 
put  a  newspaper  on  the  floor  for  her  call¬ 
er’s  feet  to  rest  on  when  he  did  not  take 
off  his  overshoes.  (I  am  glad  to  say  she 
had  no  children.)  Quite  different  was 
the  woman  who  said  “My  goodness,  I 
would  rather  clean  up  after  them  than 
not  have  anybody  to  clean  up  after.”  Our 
houses,  in  order  to  be  real  homes,  should 
be  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  not  the 
occasional  visitor.  The  home  that  has 
nothing  that  is  too  good  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  if  not  everyday  use  at  least 
used  occasionally  when  alone,  is  an  ideal 
home,  I  think.  , 

Of  course  there  are  times  during  the 
cold  Winter  months  when  the  farm  wom¬ 
en  in  this  northern  country  are  rather 
shut  in.  When  the  snow  gets  so  deep 
that  the  roads  must  be  plowed  and  you 
don’t  know  where  you  will  go  to  if  you 
get  off  the  track,  there  is  not  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  going  about.  Then  we  watch  for 
the  mail  carrier  with  the  daily  paper  or 
the  new  magazine,  and  we  have  time  to 
telephone  to  our  friends,  play  the  phono¬ 
graph,  listen  in  on  the  radio,  or  write 
some  of  those  long-put-off  letters.  This  is 
the  time  when  we  enjoy  the  magazines 
and  books  most.  Our  reading  circle  of 
about  20  gives  us  quite  a  lot  of  good 
reading.  We  each  put  in  a  book,  and 
every  two  weeks  we  pass  them  along. 
After  it  has  been  all  around  the  book  is 
ours.  We  are  near  a  good  public  library 
and  can  get  reading  matter  from  there 
also.  These  are  the  days  to  be  planning 
the  work  of  the  year.  I  know  of  one 
woman  who  says  she  just  lives  in  the 
seed  catalogues  for  days.  She  always 
has  a  good  garden,  always  tries  some¬ 
thing  new  each  year.  This  Fall  she  gave 
me  enough  of  those  mueh-talked-of  garden 
huckleberries  for  a  pie.  They  were  very 
good,  but  we  quite  agree  with  The  R. 
N.-Y,  th^t  they  are  no  relation  to  the  real 
hucIviebeTry. 


On  Sundays  we  get  out  the  horses  and 
sleighs  and  the  whole  family  goes  to 
church  and  Sunday  school.  There  we 
meet  our  friends  and  neighbors,  listen  to 
a  good  sermon,  spend  an  hour  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  come  home  feeling 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  week.  Church-going  is  something  that 
should  not  be  neglected  if  we  would  have 
a  well-rounded  life. 

Life  in  the  country  need  not  be  lonely. 
There  are  so  many  interesting  things  to 
do,  and  especially  for  the  housewife  there 
is  always  the  task  of  making  home  the 
best  place  in  the  world  for  her  family. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  life  is  just 
what  we  make  it,  and  if  we  are  looking 
for  the  sunshine  we  will  capture  some  of 
it,  surely.  mbs.  ciiakles  m’arthhb. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Boarding  Hired  Help 

In  the  answers  to  the  question  as  to 
what  it  is  worth  to  board  hired  help, 
there  were  some  pretty  wild  estimates. 
The  only  way  to  estimate  what  it  is 
worth  is  to  find  out  what  women  are 
boarding  that  sort  of  men  for. 

I  am  boarding  in  a  small  village  (900), 
and  tlie  rate  there  is  $7  a  week  if  the  man 
is  willing  to  double  up,  and  $8  if  he  has 
a  separate  room.  The  bedding  is  washed, 
but  private  washing  is  not  done.  The  fare 
is  very  plentiful,  and  is  of  the  lumber¬ 
jack  type,  as  the  woman  used  to  cook  in 
the  woods.  This  means  that  you  get  all 
you  can  eat  of  hearty  food,  and  also  plen¬ 
ty  of  dessert,  but  no  fancy  service.  If 
more  fancy  service  is  desired,  she  has  an¬ 
other  dining-room,  and  the  charge  is 
somewhat  higher.  All  the  traveling  men 
who  hit  the  town  eat  there,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  food  is  good  enough  to  get 
by  with  most  people. 

I  had  a  room  in  another  place  a  year 
ago,  and  the  price  was  $3  per  week.  This 
was  a  somewhat  better  room  than  the  one 
I  have,  so  I  estimate  my  present  room  at 
about  $2.50  per  week.  This,  from  $8, 
leaves  the  cost  of  the  board  at  $5.50  per 
week. 

Food  is  a  little  higher  in  the  village 
than  in  the  similar  villages  outside,  as 
freight  is  somewhat  higher  into  the  place, 
which  is  in  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Coal  is  higher  also.  I  should  say  there¬ 
fore  that  board  was  about  50  cents  a 
week  higher  than  it  could  be  had  for  out¬ 
side.  The  woman  does  not  get  rich  from 
her  boarders,  but  she  did  take  a  month’s 
trip  to  Florida  last  Winter,  so  she  is  not 
losing  money  on  them.  I  will  have  to 
add  that  she  does  about  all  the  work  her¬ 
self,  and  it  is  more  work  than  most  wom¬ 
en  do. 

In  the  case  given  the  landlord  fur¬ 
nishes  the  room,  coal,  and  part  of  the 
electricity.  The  woman  would  have  to 
wrash  the  bedding.  Assuming  that  of  the 
$2.50  I  consider  I  pay  for  my  room,  one- 
half  is  for  labor  and  one-half  for  the  use 
of  the  room  and  of  the  bedding,  that 
would  leave  $1.12  to  add  to  the  $5  or 
$5.50  for  board  proper.  I  should  say 
that,  offhand,  the  amount  the  landlord  in 
question  should  pay  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $6.50  per  week  per  man  boarded. 
By  the  way,  there  are  two  other  boarding 
houses  in  the  village,  and  the  rates  are 
all  about  the  same. 

I  see  also  that  the  landlord  furnishes 
the  husband  of  the  woman  a  garden. 
Whether  there  should  be  any  deduction 
for  this  depends  upon  how  big  it  is,  and 
whether  he  has  any  time  to  work  it  aside 
from  extra  time  after  hours.  If  the  em¬ 
ployer  furnishes  teams  and  lets  the  man 
work  in  it  during  work  hours,  there 
should;  be  a  deduction  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  received.  If  the  man  has  to  work 
it  evenings  and  Sundays,  and  has  to  hire 
what  team  work  is  done,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  that  he  earned  this. 

Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y.  a.  h.  de  graft. 


Boarding  Hired  Men 

Regarding  W.’s  question  about  wThat  to 
pay  a  week  per  man  for  hired  help,  I 
■would  say  $1  a  day  for  each  man  is  what 
we  are  getting,  besides  rent,  heat,  light, 
milk,  potatoes  and  a  garden  plot.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  boys’  personal 
clothes ;  they  send  them  out,  and  the 
sheets,  pillow  eases  and  towels  go  to  the 
laundry,  the  boss  paying  for  this.  I  take 
care  of  our  own  personal  clothes  We 
keep  the  rooms  clean,  change  the  beds 
once  a  week,  and  furnish  good  meals 
three  times  a  day.  Whether  American 
or  foreigner.  I  would  not  board  one  for 
less  than  $1  a  day.  mbs.  b.  V. 

Connecticut. 


“Did  yon  enjoy  the  amateur  dramatic 
show  last  right?”  “Well,  I  thought  it 
was  too  realistic.”  “Really?”  “Yes,  it 
said  on  the  program,  ‘One  hour  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  acts,’  and  it  actually  did.” — Wind¬ 
sor  Magazine. 


“Hit  may  be  hard  fo’  a  rich  man  to 
enter  de  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  said  Ras- 
tus  to  the  preacher,  “but  hit’s  just  as 
hard  fo’  a  po’  man  to  stay  on  de  earth.” 
—New  York  American. 
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‘the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Big  Catalogue  is  \our 

Opportunity  For  Saving 


YOU  should  have  this  valuable  book  in 
your  home.  You  should  know  the  right 
price  to  pay.  You,  too,  can  save  money 
on  everything  you  buy. 

And  what  an  opportunity  for  saving  this  book 
brings  to  you!  In  appearance  it  is  a  book.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  general  stores  in  the 
world  brought  right  to  your  door.  Thus  you  have 
before  you  the  most  complete  assortment  of 
goods  and  can  select  exactly  what  you  want. 

How  the  Lowest  Prices  are 
Made  for  you 

Our  goods  are  bought  for  spot  cash.  Cash  always 
buys  cheapest.  They  are  bought  in  the  largest 
quantities — taking  even  the  whole  output  of  a 
factory.  Our  buyers  search  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  you.  East,  West,  South,  they  go — to 
Europe,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  buying 
standard  reliable  merchandise,  at  lower  than 
market  prices. 

Sixty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise 
has  been  bought  for  this  book.  Bought  in  quan¬ 
tities  that  compel  low  prices.  Bought  so  that 
whatever  you  need,  the  merchandise  is  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  you. 

"Ward  Quality"  Means 
Reliable  Goods  Only 

But  in  our  world-wide  search  for  bargains,  we 


never  lose  sight  of  Quality.  We  do  not  believe 
you  want  “cheap”  goods.  We  do  believe  you 
want  good  goods,  sold  cheaply. 

At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  will  not  deal  in  “cheap”  goods 
that  are  not  worth  the  price  you  pay.  We  will 
not  cut  serviceability  to  make  a  lower  price. 
Your  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy,  we 
place  first. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 

the  Family  and  the  Farm 

The  Woman’s  needs  are  nearly  all  supplied 
in  this  Catalogue.  The  most  beautiful  fashions 
for  Spring  and  Summer,,  dresses,  hats,  coats, 
everything  in  wearing  apparel  in  the  best  style 
for  the  school  or  college  girl,  the  young  woman 
or  the  matron,  has  been  selected  in  New  York 
by  our  fashion  experts. 

Every  Man’s  wants  are  supplied.  Almost 
everything  a  man  or  boy  wears  or  uses  around 
the  home  or  farm,  at  prices  that  mean  a  big 
saving. 

For  the  Home ,  there  is  every  new  thing, 
from  household  inventions  to  the  newest  pat¬ 
terns  in  rugs  and  curtains,  the  best  designs  in 
furniture.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  home 
more  delightful  and  more  convenient  is  offered 
at  a  saving. 


Your  Orders 
are  Shipped  Within 
24  Hours 

When  your  order  comes 
to  Ward’s  it  is  appreci¬ 
ated.  It  is  given  careful 
attention  immediately. 
Most  of  the  orders  are 
actually  shipped  within 
24  hours. 


Filling  in  this  Coupon 
Brings  the  Catalogue  Free 

We  want  you  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ward’s.  We  offer 
you  this  catalogue  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you.  Write  for  your 
copy.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 
out  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
satisfaction  Montgomery  Ward  8s 
Co.  offers  you. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Dept.  64-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

P.  O.. . 

State . . 
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THIS  FIRST  QUALITY  SUPERFINE  RAZOR  ON, 

30DaysFreeTrial 

N o  matter  how  tender  your  skin,  or  how  strong  and  wiry 
your  beard,  here  is  the  razor  that  will 
give  you  the  closest,  the  smoothest,  the 
most  satisfactory  shave.  When  you  buy 
a  “Gleason”  you  don’t  take  a  single  risk. 
You  can  use  it  every  day  for  a  month. 
If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  the  slightest 
degree,  you  can  return  it.  Your  money 
will  be  Refunded  Instantly,  without 
quibble,  question  or  formality. 

Gleason  Superquality 

Here  is  why  a  “  Gleason”  gives  the  Perfect, 
Painless  Shave,  that  will  not  smart  or  burn: 
It  is  made  of  the  Highest  Grade,  Special  Form¬ 
ula,  Crucible  Steel,  Electrically  Hardened  and 
Tempered.  The  blade  has  a  brilliant  finish  and  is 
round-pointed.  It  is  Concave  Hollow  Ground, 
honed  and  set,  with  the  Keenest,  Finest  Cutting 
Edge.  It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  weighted;  a 
First  Quality,  Superfine  Razor  in  Every  Respect 
that  will  last  for  years. 

Not  a  Penny  Extra  for  Strop 

if  you  will  Act  Now;  if  you  will  send  your  order  Quickly  we 
will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost  a  Very  Desirable  All-  Leather 
Combination  Strop.  This  strop  is  made  of  Extra  Heavy 
Genuine  Horsehide.  It  is  a  very  good  strop  in  every  way. 
It  is  yours  without  extra  cost  if  you  send  your  order  for  the 
Razor  Quickly.  We  are  sure  you  will  decide  that  this  fine 
strop,  alone,  is  well  worth  a  dollar. 

We  Take  Every  Risk 
You  Take  None 


HE  “Gleason” 
_  cannot  be  bought 
in  stores,  it  must  be 
purchased  direct  from 


us.  Hence  the  very  low  wholesale  price  of  $2.00.  You  do 
not  pay  a  penny  extra  for  the  strop.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D. 
charges  and  no  postage  for  you  to  pay.  Send  us  only  $2.00 
and  the  razor  and  strop  will  be  shipped  at  once,  postage  paid 
by*us.  If  after  30  Days’  use  you  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
finest  razor  you  ever  used,  regardless  of  price,  return  the  razor; 
we  will  refund  your  $2.00.  You  cannot  lose,  you  cannot  be 
disappointed.  Remit  by  Money  Order, .  Registered  Mail  or 
Check.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  your  beard  is  iight,medium  or  heavy,  so 
we  can  send  the  razor  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  THE  GLEASON  CO. 

References:  Westchester  Trust  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  department  b 

or  through  your  own  bank ,  or  Mercantile  Agency.  BOX  156,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


LOUD 


SPEAKINw- 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 

ong  Distance  Radio 


Users  everywhere  report  MIraco 
Tuned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
programs  coast  to  coast;  outper¬ 
form  sets  3  times  as  costly.  Send 
for  proof  they  are  radio's  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran¬ 
teed.  completely  assembled  long 
distance  outfit,  only  $14.35.  Th ree 
tube(above),$29.50.Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’f 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
447*1  E.  8th  St.»  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


AGENTS 
DEALERS 

Our  proposition's  I 
winner.  Write. , 


&IRAC0 
RADIO 
GETS’EM 
COAST  to 
COAST 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

5DAYSFREETRIAL 

"  INVINCIBLE  M  Rebuilt 
Guaranteed  Standard  No.  10. 

Self  Starter  Model  REMINGTON  $48.50 

All  late  improvements.  Many  other  standard 
makes.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  circular.  Terms 
if  desired.  Resident  salesmen  wanted. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Est.  1880 

Factory,  457-R  Central  Ave.  New  ark.  N.  J. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco.  Tomatoes. 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Strawberries.  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcan  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.Dept.l5.Chicago,lll. 


Banish  Pimples 

By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Stick. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Here*ofore 
writers  of  b^oks  have  contented 


themselves  w'th  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Horticultural  Notes 


Dwarf  Trees  in  the  Garden 

With  regard  to  the  recent  article  on 
pruning,  etc.,  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  I  do 
not  think  it  covers  the  case  of  the  small 
garden  grower.  Mr.  Powell  is  talking  of 
trees  20  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  apart,  com¬ 
mercial  planting.  What  I  am  looking  for, 
and  probably  many  other  readers,  is  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  pruning  dwarf 
trees  10  ft.  apart,  and  which  are  to  he 
kept  within  bounds  and  made  to  crop.  I 
have  dwarf  trees  eight  and  nine  years  old, 
fine,  healthy  stock,  which  have  never 
bloomed.  I  know  of  an  espalier  in  a  gar¬ 
den  here,  the  whole  tree  being  about  4  or 
possibly  5  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  long,  which 
has  cropped  two  bushels  in  a  season.  The 
gardener  is  one  of  those  men  who  tell 
nothing,  but  from  observation  I  know 
that  most  of  his  pruning  is  done  on  the 
new  growth  during  the  Summer,  the  new 
growth  being  cut  back  closely.  The  tree 
is  practically  all  fruit  spurs.  I  presume 
the  spraying  schedule  would  be  the  same 
as  for  standard  apples,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  pruning  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  0.  c.  T. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

The  interesting  garden  forms  found  in 
many  European  gardens  are  seldom  re¬ 
produced  in  America  because  of  the  time 
and  expense  of  the  operation.  Golf 
courses  and  automobiles  have  spoiled  a 
great  many  fine  old  arts. 

The  following  is  adapted  from  Bailey’s 
“Manual  of  Pruning,”  in  which  appear 
excerpts  from  a  work  of  Alphonse  Du 
Breuil : 

Du  Breuil  says :  “The  permanency  of 
form  of  trained  trees  is  dependent  upon 
the  equal  diffusion  of  sap  being  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  branches.  Prune  the  strong  branches 
short,  but  allow  the  weaker  ones  to  grow 
long.  Depress  the  strong  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  elevate  the  weak  branches.  Sup¬ 
press  a  number  of  the  leaves  upon  the 
strong  side.  Allow  as  large  a  quantity  of 
the  fruit  as  possible  to  remain  upon  the 
strong  side,  and  suppress  all  upon  the 
weak  side. 

“The  sap  develops  the  branches  much 
more  vigorously  upon  a  branch  cut  short 
than  upon  one  left  long. 

“The  sap  has  always  a  tendency  to 
flow  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
and  to  make  the  terminal  bud  develop 
with  more  vigor  than  the  lateral  ones. 

“The  more  the  sap  is  retarded  in  its 
circulation  the  less  wood  and  the  more 
fruit  buds  will  it  develop. 

“Every  method  which  conduces  to  di¬ 
minish  the  vigor  of  the  wood  and  to  make 
the  sap  flow  to  the  fruit  tends  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Graft  upon 
stocks  of  a  less  vigorous  species  than  the 
scions.  Mutilate  the  Summer  shoots  by 
repeatedly  pinching  off  those  shoots  that 
are  not  required  for  the  development  of 
the  size  of  the  tree.  When  the  fruits 
have  attained  a  fifth  degree  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  suppress  a  further  number  of 
them.” 

This  is  just  a  small  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  handling  trees  in  the  garden,  but 
it  serves  to  show  the  principles  involved. 
The  gardener  knows  every  branch  and 
every  leaf  and  fruit  on  his  trees  and 
watches  over  them  as  a  florist  would 
watch  over  his  Chrysanthemums.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  great  teacher  in  this 
school,  and  for  anyone  who  wants  to  try 
this  sort  of  a  thing  the  best  suggestion  is 
to  try  these  principles  and  observe  what 
happens.  H.  B.  T. 


Cherries  and  Plums  Fail  to 
Bear 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
sweet  cherry  trees  to  make  them  bear?  I 
have  12  of  them,  and  they  are  12  years 
old,  but  bear  no  fruit.  I  am  told  that 
some  trees  need  iron,  and  people  bury  old 
iron  around  the  trees.  Would  this  be 
good,  or  do  you  know  of  any  fertilizer 
that  would  help?  The  trees  are  healthy 
and  large  enough  to  bear  five  or  eix  bush¬ 
els,  mostly  Black  Tartarian.  I  also  have 
40  plum  trees,  Bradshaw  and  German 
Prune,  that  are  12  years  old  and  do  not 
bear.  The  ground  is  gravel.  Is  this  all 
right  for  plum  trees?  I  fail  to  get  a 
crop  from  them.  b.  d. 

New  York. 

Iron  will  not  help  your  trees  to  bear. 
What  little  iron  is  needed  by  plants  is 
found  in  sufficient  amounts  in  most  soils. 
It  is  conceivable  that  iron  might  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  some  soils,  hut  it  is  not 
even  a  good  bet  in  New  York.  Whether 
or  not  fertilizers  would  pay  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  off-hand.  If  the 
trees  bloom  hut  fail  to  set  fruit,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  insect  or  disease  injury,  pollination, 
and  possibly  nutrition.  If  the  trees  do 
not  bloom,  then  the  question  is  probably 
one  of  nutrition. 

Trees  of  both  cherries  and  plums  12 
years  of  age  ought  to  bloom.  Gravel  soil 
is  all  right  for  plums,  especially  so  for 
Bradshaw  and  German  Prune,  which  are 
less  particular  about  soils  than  Italian 
Prune  and  some  other  varieties.  If  the 
trees  are  too  vigorous,  either  through 
clean  cultivation  or  heavy  fertilization, 


and  so  fail  to  bloom,  try  throwing  them 
into  sod  or  omitting  the  fertilizers  for  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trees  are 
not  making  good  terminal  growth,  try 
feeding  them  2  or  3  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
just  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 

If  the  trees  bloom  but  do  not  set  fruit 
the  problem  is  quite  different.  Frost, 
Winter  injury,  cold  or  wet  weather  at 
blooming  time  are  all  contributing  factors 
to  a  poor  set  of  fruit.  Furthermore, 
brown  rot  and  curculio  are  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  heavy  drop,  while  improper 
pollination  is  often  the  cause  of  no  fruit. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  plant  cherries 
or  plums  of  one  variety  by  themselves. 
Black  Tartarian  is  entirely  self-sterile, 
and  though  Bradshaw  and  German  Prune 
are  sometimes  partially  self-fruitful  it  is 
not  safe  to  take  the  chance  and  plant 
them  alone.  If  you  have  several  varieties 
of  plums  and  cherries  you  should  have 
no  trouble  from  this  point.  And  finally, 
trees  of  poor  vigor  often  do  not  hold 
their  fruit.  An  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  some  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
as  previously  stated,  will  help  many  times 
to  keep  the  fruit  on  the  tree  once  it  has 
set.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Plum  Trees  Dying  and 
Fruit  Dropping 

I  have  six  German  Prune  trees.  They 
bud  and  blossom  but  in  July  or  even 
earlier  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  drop. 
Twigs  are  dead  and  the  trunk  and  limbs 
are  split,  gum  running  out.  The  fruit  is 
small  and  drops  off  before  becoming  ripe. 
Some  were  ripening  but  fall  off  with  worms 
inside.  The  six  trees  are  practically  all 
in  a  row,  three  of  them  seeming  quite 
normal  although  the  fruit  drops  the  same 
as  on  the  other  three  that  have  the  dead 
twigs  and  no  leaves  left.  J.  P. 

East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

You  have  two  problems.  The  first  one 
has  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  tree  it¬ 
self.  and  the  other  has  to  do  with  the 
health  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  We 
suggest  that  you  look  over  the,  trees  care¬ 
fully  for  borers.  Winter  injury  is  more 
often  noticeable  on  trees  weakened  by 
borer  work.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the 
failure  of  the  trees  to  hold  their  fruit  is 
due  to  poo-L  vigor.  A  pound  or  two  of 
nitrate  of  soda  may  help  to  remedy  this 
fault  if  applied  early  in  the  Spring. 
Dropping  is  also  caused  by  improper 
pollination  and  by  curculio  and  maggot. 
Snrays  of  2%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
100  gallons  of  solution  made  just  when 
the  shucks  are  off,  and  then  again  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  curculio  as  a  part  of  the  problem. 
The  wormy  fruits  are  probably  due  to  the 
activities  of  this  pest.  h.  b.  t. 


Chestnut  Culture;  Dwarf 
Evergreens 

1.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  chestnuts?  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  trees  of  the  large  variety,  little  af¬ 
fected  by  the  chestnut  blight,  which  bear 
well.  The  nuts  seem  all  right  when  gath¬ 
ered,  but  get  wormy  in  a  few  weeks.  Can 
I  spray  to  control  this  trouble?  I  am 
saving  a  quantity  of  choice  nuts  to  plant. 
When  would  be  the  proper  time  to  plant 
same,  and  how  care  for  nuts  until  plant¬ 
ing  time?  Would  the  young  trees  require 
budding  or  grafting  to  bear  true  variety? 
2.  How  can  I  dwarf  cedar  trees  for  lawn 
planting?  a.  w.  S. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

1.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  more 
inquiries  of  this  kind  were  received  the 
next  few  years.  It  seems  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  chestnut  blight 
is  becoming  less  virulent,  and  more  in¬ 
terest  in  chestnuts  may  result.  Many 
directions  are  given  how  to  handle  chest¬ 
nut  seeds  over  Winter,  but  very  few  of 
them  agree.  Some  say  to  dry  the  seed, 
some  say  to  keep  it  from  drying,  some 
say  to  keep  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  some 
say  that  it  cannot  be  kept  indoors.  Still, 
there  are  a  few  general  rules  that  apply 
to  the  storage  of  most  seeds.  In  the  first 
place,  most  seeds  are  benefited  by  drying, 
provided  they  are  given  proper  subse¬ 
quent  treatment.  Second,  freezing  does 
more  harm  than  good,  and  third,  temper¬ 
atures  just  above  freezing  ave  best  for  the 
storage  of  most  seeds,  since  they  hasten 
the  processes  which  must  go  on  inside  the 
seed  before  germination,  and  also  retard 
the  growth  of  destructive  organisms  and 
prevent  premature  germination  of  the 
seed  itself  at  a  time  when  germination  is 
not  desired.  With  these  ideas  in  mind 
one  will  not  go  far  wrong  to  store  the 
seed  in  sand  or  leaves,  alternate  layers  of 
seed  and  of  sand  or  leaves,  and  place  the 
whole  outdoors  in  a  protected  spot  over 
Winter.  Sound  seed  will  sink  in  water, 
and  seed  affected  by  insects  or  disease 
will  float,  and  may  be  floated  off.  Plant¬ 
ing  should  be  done  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  resulting  seedlings  must, 
be  budded  or  grafted  to  some  desired  va¬ 
riety. 

2.  Evergreens  may  he  dwarfed  best  by 

systematic-e  pruning  to  the  desired  size 
and  shape.  H.  b.  t. 
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We  asked  420 
lit  3 %  States  • 


Growers 


to  give  us  their  experience  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur, 
Here  is  the  result: 


Excellent 

Good  or 
Satisfactory 

Poor  or  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

Excellent 

Good  or 
Satisfactory 

Poor  or  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

San  Jose  Scale . 

11.4 

85.6 

3.0 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew. . 

3.6 

92.8 

3.6 

Oyster  Shell  Scale . 

7.7 

91.2 

1.1 

Peach  Blight . 

9.5 

90.5 

None 

Blister  Mite . 

*15.3 

79.7 

5.0 

Peach  Leaf  Curl . 

7.4 

92.6 

None 

Red  Spider . 

15.4 

84.6 

None 

Black  Scale  and  Citricola 

27.7 

72.3 

None 

Apple  Scab . 

10.0 

89.5 

.5 

Citrus  Thrips . 

26.6 

73.4 

None 

Pear  Scab . 

6.9 

93.1 

None 

Twig  Borer . 

12.5 

87.5' 

None 

Apple  Blotch . 

7.4 

88.9 

3.7 

• 

The  total  amount  of  Dry  Lime-Sulfur  used  by  these  growers  over  the  average  of  3.6  years  was  2,059,128  pounds, 
which  is  sufficient  material  to  spray  2,000,000  full  bearing  apple  trees  at  dormant  strength  or  8.000,000  at 
summer  strength. 


We  asked  299  Insecticide  Dealers 

States  •  .  . 


in 


to  give  us  their  customers’  experience. 
Here  is  the  result: 


f' 

Excellent 

Good  or 
Satisfactory 

Poor  or  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

Excellent 

Good  or 
Satisfactory 

Poor  or  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

San  Jose  Scale . 

4.5 

93.9 

1.6 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew. . 

3.3 

96.7 

None 

Oyster  Shell  Scale . 

7.6 

92.4 

None 

Peach  Blight . 

None 

100.0 

None 

Biister  Mite . 

2.4 

95.2 

2.4 

Peach  Leaf  Curl . 

5.8 

92.5 

1  7 

Red  Spider . ,  . 

None 

100.0 

None 

Citricola  Scale . 

14.3 

71.4 

14  3 

Apple  Scab . 

3.3 

96.7 

None 

Citrus  Thrips . 

None 

88.9 

11.1 

Apple  Blotch . 

2.2 

95.6 

2.2 

The  material  represented  by  these  questionnaires  would  spray  8,400,000  full  bearing 
apple  trees  at  dormant  strength  and  33,600,000  at  summer  strength. 

98  %  satisfied 


Order  from  your  insecticide  supply  dealer 

The  Sh erwin  -  Williams  Co. 

*  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Stop  Orchard  Troubles 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams'  spray  for  every 
orchard  pest  and  disease. 

DRY  LIME-SULFUR  PARIS  GREEN 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  LONDON  PURPLE 

FUNGI-BORDO  PESTROY;  ETC. 

ARSENATE  OF  CALCIUM 

For  full  information  see  the  Sherwin  -  Williams  dealer 
in  your  town. 


Important  about 

LONDON  PURPLE 

This  remarkable  product,  Hemingway’s  London  Purple, 
has  the  quickest  killing  properties,  and  due  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  fineness,  insures  maximum  spreading,  covering 
and  adhesion.  Unique  for  dusting  purposes,  also,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  fineness.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  pests  as  Potato  Bugs,  Cotton  Worms 
and  Tobacco  Worms.  Can  be  obtained  only  from 
dealers  in  Sherwin-Williams  insecticides. 
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exhibited  at  the 

Rochester 
Fruit  Show 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 


Experience  With  Blackberries.  — 
Small  fruits  yielded  well  the  past  season, 
all  except  the  McDonald  (seemingly  a 
blackberry-dewberry  cross)  and  its  pol- 
lenizer,  Early  Wonder.  The  last  two 
years  have  taught  me  that  these  varieties 
will  not  stand  a  temperature  much  be¬ 
low  zero.  A  very  sudden  drop  in  late 
March  two  years  ago  when  the  canes 
were  already  showing  the  green  of 
opening  leaves,  killed  the  buds,  and  last 
Winter  10  below  zero  injured  the  wood 
so  that  there  were  only  a  few  scattered 
berries.  But  at  any  rate  I  have  at  last 
secured  a  true  pollenizer  in  the  Early 
Wonder,  for  what  berries  there  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  full  size,  and  I  also  realize 
that  one  good  crop  will  be  enough  to 
efface  the  memory  of  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  McDonald  appears  to  be 
nearly  rust-proof.  By  the  Way,  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  anyone  has  made  a 
thorough  trial  of  spraying  for  blackberry 
rust?  At  least  one  manufacturer  of 
sprays  affirms  that  his  product  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  this  disease.  Here  is  where 
the  experiment  stations  might  come  to 
the  aid  of  small  fruit  growers  by  trying 
out  sprays  against  a  fungus  enemy  that 
has  compelled  the  discarding  of  some  of 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  blackberries. 
For  example  the  old  Kittatinny  was  un¬ 
excelled  in  size  and  quality  of  its  berries. 

Hardy  Raspberries. — The  past  Sum¬ 
mer  I  had  in  bearing  for  the  first  time 
several  kinds  of  red  raspberries  that  were 
crosses  made  by  Prof.  Hanson  of  the 
South  Dakota  Station,  between  the  wild 
raspberries  of  the  North  and  domestic 
sorts.  His  object  was  to  add  hardiness 
to  the  latter.  The  poorest  of  them  looked 
equal  to  our  common  market  varieties, 
while  one  named  “Fewthorns”  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  It  was  as  late  as  Cuth- 
bert,  as  large,  as  productive,  of  as  good 
quality,  but  distinguished  above  all  else 
by  its  deep  vivid  crimson  color.  As  this 
Was  its  first  crop  it  would  be  premature 
to  make  predictions  as  to  its  future 
-worth,  but  I  may  point  out  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  outcross  with  wild  varieties 
should  add  vigor  and  disease  resistance 
to  the  old  kinds  as  well  as  hardiness  and 
probably  ability  to  withstand  drought. 
Another  valuable  result  of  these  crosses 
was  to  secure  canes  that  were  nearly 
thornless  and,  in  one  case,  entirely  so. 

Other  Raspberries.— In  late  Summer 
I  had  my  first  opportunity  to  see  the  St. 
Regis  at  its  best  as  an  everbearer. 
Usually  very  hot  dry  weather  renders  its 
propensity  to  bear  on  the  tips  of  its 
young  canes  a  failure,  but  this  season 
there  were  ideal  conditions  of  coolness 
and  moisture.  The  result  was  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  new  canes  were 
bent  over  by  the  weight  of  their  heavily- 
laden  tips,  where  there  were  masses  of 
berries  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Every 
day  I  could  walk  through  the  rows  and 
soon  pick  enough  for  the  table,  though 
not  enough  on  my  limited  planting  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  market  them. 
But  I  was  very  glad  to  be;  able  to  see 
just  what  this  variety  was  capable  of 
when  at  its  best  as  a  late  Summer  and 
Fall  bearer.  The  old  reliable  Cuthbert 
came  through  with  a  full  crop  of  its  large 
firm  conical  berries,  but  its  canes  show 
a  disposition  to  die  back  during  the 
Winter,  just  as  do  those  of  the  blackcaps, 
a  weakness  induced,  not  by  the  freezing 
but  the  drying  out  of  the  canes  by  the 
Winter  sun  or  maybe  rapid  freezes  and 
thaws.  At  any  rate  we  have  a  clue  in 
the  fact  that  canes  will  not  die  back 
when  growing  under  the  shade,  of  a  tree, 
even  though  that  tree  be  a  deciduous  one 
and  with  only  bare  branches  to  cast  a 
shadow.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Han¬ 
son  I  should  have  mentioned  that  he 
originated  by  similar  wild  crosses  the 
red  raspberries,  Sunbeam  and  Olita,  the 
latter  now  sometimes  listed  as  Flaming 
Giant,  but  after  a  thorough  trial  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  either  for  this  district. 
The  new  blackcap,  Honeysweet,  is  very 
productive  but  not  so  large  and  not  su¬ 
perior  in  flavor  to  the  Cumberland,  which 
for  general  good  qualities  I  esteem  su¬ 
perior  to  all.  though  as  it  is  rather  late, 
one  should  have  earlier  kinds  to  extend 
the  season.  The  conical  shape  of  this 
latter  magnifies  its  attractiveness  and 
size  and  gives  it  universal  popularity. 
The  red  everbearer,  Erskine  Park,  in  its 
first  crop  was  a  failure,  because  its 
berries,  while  larger  than  those  of  the 
St.  Regis,  failed  to  fill  out  as  though  not 
well  pollinated.  I  may  say  that  my  ex¬ 
periment  of  planting  black  raspberries  in 
the  grape  rows  that  they  might  have  the 
shade  of  the  vines,  has  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful.  though  the  grapes  must  be 
trained  high  and  the  soil  kept  too  rich 
for  very  vigorous  growing  kinds. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Tomato  Blossom-end  Rot 


brown,  black,  and  shrunken.  No  vnutml 
agent  has  ever  been  found,  and  so  the 
disease  is  called  a  “physiological”  disease. 
Baldwin  spot  is  another  disease  of  this 
type — familiar  to  growers  of  the  Baldwin 
apple.  It  has  been  found  that  irrigation 
will  control  blossom-end  rot,  and  that 
pruning  and  staking  tend  to  increase  it. 
It  seems  that  the  disease  is  correlated 
with  irregular  water  relations  in  some 
manner.  In  seasons  when  the  plants  re¬ 
ceive  a  sudden  check  it  is  always  more 
prevalent.  Anything  that  tends  to  keep 
a  uniform  moisture  supply  available  for 
the  plants  decreases  the  trouble.  H.  b.  t. 


Ailing  Plum  Trees 

Could  you  give  me  any  suggestions  for 
saving  two  plum  trees  which  seem  to  be 
dying?  These  are  a  red,  or  Japanese  va¬ 
riety  ;  are  set  in  a  place  where  I  had 
chickens  last  year.  They  leafed  out  in 
the  Spring,  but  the  leaves  are  all  dried 
up  and  tree  gradually  dying.  Last  year 
the  fruit  was  quite  bitter  and  not  very 
good.  Trees  are  at  least  13  years  old. 
Would  spraying  at  this  time  help?  Trees 
are  in  sod  since  chickens  were  taken  off. 
Bark  is  very  black.  j.  G.  B. 

It  is  doubtful  if  spraying  this  late  in 
the  season  would  help  to  remedy  the 
condition  of  the  trees.  Practically  all 
injuries  that  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  have  either  got  in  their  work  or  are 
established  to  a  degree  where  spraying 
will  have  no  effect.  We  can,  however, 
make  a  few  suggestions  which  you  may 
look  over  and  pick  from  to  suit  your  par¬ 
ticular  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  loss 
of  foliage  may  be  due  to  leaf-blight,  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can  tell  at  once  by  ob¬ 
serving  whether  or  not  the  leaves  are  full 
of  holes  where  the  leaf  tissue  has  fallen 
out  after  being  attacked  by  the  leaf- 
blight  organism.  The  Japanese  varieties, 
however,  are  fairly  resistant  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Again,  black  knot  often  weakens  a 
tree  sufficiently  to  induce  Winter  injury. 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
any  large,  black,  knotty  growths  on  the 
twigs  and  branches.  Leaf-blight  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  early  in  the  season 
with  lime-sulphur,  l.to  50,  and  black  knot 
is  cut  out  as  soon  as  it  is  found. 

The  American  plum  borer  is  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  trouble.  If  you  observe 
any  frsss  about  the  tree,  showing  that 
some  insect  has  been  working  in  the  tree, 
take  a  knife  and  dig  the  culprit  out.  And 
finally,  plum  trees  react  to  Winter  injury 
much  like  peach  trees,  in  which  a  portion 
of  a  tree  may  be_  killed  outright  by  low 
temperatures,  or  in  which  a  part  of  the 
tree  may  be  so  weakened  through  frost 
injury  that  it  dies  during  the  ensuing 
season.  Any  devitalizing  agent,  such  as 
leaf-blight,  drought,  borere,  or  black  knot 
will  help  to  make  the  tree  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  Winter  injury.  After  you  have 
disposed  of  all  these'  symptoms,  examine 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  if  the  trees 
are  not  making  a  good  growth,  try  feed¬ 
ing  them  a  pound  or  two  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Do  not  fertilize  the  trees  now,  or 
you  may  induce  a  late  gi-owth  which  will 
be  easily  hurt  by  Winter  temperatures. 

II.  B.  TTJKEY. 


Sowing  Hollyhock  Seed; 
Planting  Peonies 

1.  How  and  when  are  hollyhock  seeds 
started?  2.  How  should  peonies  be 
planted?  Do  the  peony  roots  increase 
every  year?  s.  A.  b. 

Pineville,  Pa. 

1.  The  natural  tifrie  to  sow  hollyhock 
seed  is  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  You  will 
notice  small  seedling  plants  germinating 
around  the  old  plants  from  June  on 
through  July  and  August.  September  is 
rather  late,  but  if  we  have  an  open  Fall 
seed  sown  then  sometimes  forms  enough 
root  to  winter  over,  or  may  even  lie  dor¬ 
mant  and  germinate  in  early  Spring.  Sow 
in  rather  light  soil,  and  cover  lightly. 

2.  Peonies  should  be  planted  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  They  like  a  deep  rich  soil,  with 
good  drainage,  but  sufficient  moisture 
The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance,  preferably  trenched  2  ft.  deep 
with  an  abundance  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  worked  in,  as  the  peony  is  a  gross 
feeder.  Set  the  eyes  of  the  roots  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  Peonies  are 
best  left  undisturbed  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  bloom  increasing  if  the  roots 
are  properly  fed.  If  divided  'rather 
closely  there  may  be  no  bloom,  or  only 
some  small  and  imperfect  flowers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  In  late  Fall  give  a  good 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  which  may 
be  worked  lightly  into  the  surface  in 
early  Spring.  When  flower  buds  are 
forming,  it  is  helpful  to  give  an  occas¬ 
ional  application  of  liquid  manure. 


More  than  three-fourths  of  my  tomato 
crop  last  year  was  spoiled  by  rhe  toma¬ 
toes  cracking  at  the  bud  end  while  green, 
and  they  rotted  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
ripen.  I  use  an  S-4-4  fertilizer,  about 
BOO  lbs.  to  the  acre,  no  manure. 

Bradley,  N.  Y.  w-  E-  K* 

The  description  of  the  trouble  is  much 
like  that  of  blossom-end  rot.  A  yellowish 
spot  forms  early  in  the  season  around 
die  dried-up  blossom,  and  later  becomes 


Parkins  never  was  tired  of  prophesy¬ 
ing  calamities,  and  his  friends  were  get¬ 
ting  a  bit  fed  up.  Parkins  had  already 
predicted  famine,  and  one  day  he  re¬ 
marked  dolefully  to  a  friend :  “What 
would  you  say,  my  boy,  if  1  were  to  tell 
you  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  riv¬ 
ers  of  our  country  would  all  dry  up?” 
“H’m.  I  should  say,”  replied  the  friend, 
“Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 


Be  sure  and  se¬ 
cure  your  copy 
of  the  new 
Deming  Spray 
Catalog.  Free 
on  Request. 


THE 

DEMING  CO. 


E  ST.  1880 


j  854  Depot  Street 
SALEM,  OHIO 


Jan.  14th  to  16th 


) .  *  \t  .  •  /• 

Look  for  the 


“999” 


Power  Sprayer 


with 


Model  “T” 
Ford  Engine 

(Illustrated  Below) 


Leading  Fruit  Growers 
Use  the  "Acme”  Harrow 

THEY  find  that  it  keeps  groves  and 
orchards  in  perfect  condition  with  least 
outlay  of  time  and  effort.  The  sharp 
Coulters  cut  the  weeds  and  leave  a  thick, 
loose  mulch  of  earth.  With  “Acme” 
orchard  models,  you  can  work  close  to 
the  trees,  even  where  branches  are  low. 

You  will  find  the  "Acme”  equally  use¬ 
ful  in  the  truck  fields.  It  makes  perfect 
seed  beds  in  less  time  than  any  other  tool. 

Write  for  booklet,  “ Bigger  Crops  from 
Better  Tillage.”  Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  “Acme”. 

Nash-Acmc  Harrow  Co. 


377  Drexel 
Bldg. 


Philadelphia, 

P«. 


No.  23 


6]4  ft.  wide 


H  AY  E  S 


Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Nearly  oO  models,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
334  to  16  gallons  per  minute,'  with  300  lbs. 
pressure  guaranteed. 


Built  like  an  automobile  in  one  of  the 
largest  sprayer  plants  in  the  world.  Every 
part  mechanically  perfected,  efficient  and 
easy  to  get  at  for  cleaning  or  repairs.  Our 
small  sprayers  deliver  the  same  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  high  pressure  as  our  big  Triplex,  j 

Quoted  witii  or  without  trucks, 
engines,  pumps,  tanks  or  special 
equipment.  Also  a  full  line  of  trac¬ 
tion  and  hand  sprayers. 

Distributers  and  stocks  in  all 
fruit  sections 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  41,  Galva,  111. 


\  “  Always  a  way  with 


AUTO¬ 

SPRAY” 


Brown’s]  Auto- 
Spray  No.  1 — the 
favorite  com¬ 
pressed  air  model 
— can  beused  with 
any  liquid— insec¬ 
ticide,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints, 
glue  sizing,  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  fly 
oils,  stock  dips, 
creosote,  disin¬ 
fectant.  Easy 
pressure  of  com 
fortable  hand¬ 
grip  releases 
spray— heavy 
stream  of  misty 
cloud  — under 
high  pressure.  It 
gets  the  bidden  pests  and  parasites. 

Built  for  Long, 
Steady  SERVICE 

The  spray  is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects.  Equipped  with 
clog-proof  nozzle,  with  strainer 
screen.  Made  with  3  1  2  gal.  brass 
.sf*f»l  tank.  Send  yo"” 


The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  892  Maples  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  $22.00  Up 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr. 

La  Grangeville,  New  York 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
-*•  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BEES  AND  HONEY 


Storing  Honeycomb 

A  well-kept  notebook  is  a  great  help  to 
the  beekeeper,  and  after  trying  various 
plans  I  have  settled  on  a  yearly  record  by 
hives  (all  of  my  hives  being  plainly  num¬ 
bered),  running  as  follows  :  Date  of  mov¬ 
ing  to  Summer  stand,  with  general  condi¬ 
tion  ;  swarm  (if  any),  dates  of  putting 
on  supers,  special  items,  such  as  re-queen¬ 
ing,  clipping  of  queens  or  division  of 
swarms,  with  a  note  of  mistakes  or  fail¬ 
ures,  and  suggestions  for  better  meth¬ 
ods  ;  date  of  taking  off  supers  and  weight 
of  surplus  honey.  By  this  plan  I  have 
the  history  of  each  colony  at  a  glance, 
and  many  a  point  is  established  and  diffi¬ 
culty  solved  by  reference  to  my  “bee- 
book.”  There  is  also  a  calendar  of  our 
nectar  and  pollen-bearing  flowers,  useful 
in  calculating  the  time  of  the  honey  flow, 
and  a  list  of  my  customers,  with  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  found  the  honey  in  one  of  my 
supers  mixed  with  a  smoke-colored  article 
of  doubtful  consistency,  which  I  was  told 
was  “honeydew”  honey.  I  am  surprised 
that  self-respecting  bees  can  put  up  such 
a  product  (though  I  remember  licking  the 
honeydew  off  from  chestnut  leaves  when 
I  was  a  youngster).  It  is  not  salable,  if 
your  customer  expects  the  best,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  I  used  some  in  cooking,  and 
some  I  fed  back  to  the  bees  by  uncap¬ 
ping  the  combs  '(shallow  extracting 
frames)  and  placing  them  over  the  hives 
in  a  super.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was 
all  carried  down  to  their  refectory.  I 
understand,  however,  that  it  makes  poor 
Winter  stores.  Perhaps  the  provident  lit¬ 
tle  creatures  secure  it  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  leads  me  to  pick  up  the  Ben 
Davis  apples.  I  despise  them  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  February  and  March  are  in  pros¬ 
pect,  and  with  Baldwins  gone  and  Green¬ 
ings  spent,  Ben  Davis  is  most  excellent. 

One  colony  having  lost  its  queen,  and 
stored  no  honey  at  all  (since  what  is 
home  without  a  mother?)  I  united  the 
orphan  remnant  with  the  “honeydews”  by 
the  newspaper  method  with  which  most 
beekeepers  are  familiar.  This  trick  left 
me  with  10  wired  frames  of  first-rate 
empty  comb,  and  these  I  hung  up  on 
well-separated  nails  driven  into  overhead 
beams  in  the  basement,  having  been  told 
on  good  authority  that  unless  they  are 
packed  away  side  by  side  the  dreaded 
moth  will  never  infest  them.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  now  proved,  for  after 
hanging  for  a  year,  the  combs  are  still  in 
perfect  condition,  and  as  used  combs  are 
much  more  attractive  to  the  bees  than 
sheets  of  foundation,  I  am  glad  to  pass 
along  the  suggestion  to  others.  d.  r.  g. 


A  TwenKj-fiveYeor  Record 
of  Highest  Quality 

FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  New  Idea  Spreader  has  done  a  steady  job  of  profit¬ 
making  on  thousands  of  farms.  Its  day  in  and  day  out  service,  year  after  year,  has 
won  tor  the  New  Idea  unquestioned  leadership  —  and  made  it  known  in  every 
farm  community  as  the  world's  best  Spreader! 


-7/fe. 


SBUflDBA ) 

spreaderAI 


The  New  Idea  Model  8  Is  the 
Perfect  Spreader! 

Never  before  has  greater  value  been  built  into  a  farm  im¬ 
plement!  Never  before  has  a  farm  dollar  bought  greater 
quality  1  The  new  Model  8  New  Idea  gives  you  a 
spreader  built  for  a  lifetime  of  honest  service.  Its  design 
and  details  of  construction  have  been  improved  and  refin¬ 
ed  by  twenty-five  years  of  development — and  today  the 
efficient  New  Idea  stands  as  the  world’s  foremost  speader. 


Special  Features  —  Easy  Loading 
and  Light  Draft 

Every  single,  desirable  feature  for  efficient  spreading  is 
built  into  this  sturdy,  new  model  New  Idea.  Built  low  for 
easy  loading — Front  and  rear  wheels  trad?— Auto  steer  or 
pivot  axles — Can  be  driven  into  barn  or  shed  for  loading 
Unit  steel  riveted  frame  reduces  weight  and  increases 
strength  Strong,  simple  feeding  and  distributing  mechanism 
insures  perfect  shredding  and  wide,  even  spreading. 


Insist  on  Getting  the  Original  and  Genuine  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER 

Idhvama^sIdbuihainPtoteht8  a?dy°U  ^  n°,  °ther  SPreader  with  the  same  definite 

advantages  built  into  it.  To  get  these  advantages  insist  on  the  original  and  genuine  New  Idea  Spreader 

Complete  literature  on  the  New  Idea  Spreader  or  New  Idea  Transplanter  will  be  sent  you  upon  request 
The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  facts— or  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  two  fine  farm  implements. 

The  New  Ides.  Spreader  Company^  Coldwater,  Ohio 


‘Spreader  Specialists 
for  Twenty. five  Years’ 


Branch  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  Service  and  Parts.  Also  at  LcRoy,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Idea  Transplanter  |  THE  NEW  idea  SPREADER  CO.  j 

Here  is  another  big  achievement  of  the  New  Idea  organization— a  new  I  Coldwater,  Ohio 

and  better  transplante  that  takes  the  guess-work  out  of  plant-setting.  !  * 

it-  Idea  is  the  first  and  only  transplanter  with  the  driver’s  seat  |  Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  of  the  I 

behind  the  plant  setters.  All  the  work  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  ■  implement  checked  below: 

driver.  He  engineers  the  job.  He  watches  the  plant-setters  in  front  of  | 

him  —  sees  that  every  |  □  New  Idea  Spreader  □  New  Idea  Transplanter 

plant  is  set  and  covered 
right — and  given  the  cor-  I  r\r.—. 

rect  amount  of  water.  A  I  iv<Mne .  I 

better-built  machine  that  • 

insures  better  planting,  |  Address. . I 

and  a  far  greater  yield. 

Handles  any  transplant-  I  .  1 

ingjob.  j  . .  | 
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Horse  Killed  by  Bees 

Abtout  25  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
young  man  living  in  Southern  Ohio,  we 
had  a  row  of  beehives  and  an  asparagus 
bed  alongside  an  open  board  fence".  On 
the  other  side  the  fence  was  a  10-acre 
field  of  hay.  A  neighbor,  a  professional 
horseman  who  ran  a  farm  and  boarding 
stable,  bought  the  hay  in  this  field  and 
■sent  his  boys  to  harvest  it.  About  nine 
o’clock  he  came  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
work,  driving  a  fine  horse  hitched  to  a 
cart,  and  tied  the  horse  to  the  fence  op¬ 
posite  the  beehives.  The  horse  pawed 
through  the  fence  and  upset  twm  of  the 
hives.  The  resulting  commotion  brought 
the  owner,  who  tried  several  ways  to  cut 
the  horse  loose  without  effect,  and  finally 
went  to  the  village  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  for  sulphur. 

My  father  came  along  and  saw  the 
trouble,  and  crawled  through  the  aspara¬ 
gus  bed,  hoping  to  free  the  horse,  but 
was  stung  seven  or  eight  times  in  the 
head  and  became  so  sick  he  had  to  go  to 
the  house.  My  uncle,  knowing  nothing 
about  what  the  others  had  done,  tried  the 
same  thing  and  was  also  stung  the  same 
number  of  times  in  the  bead,  and  like 
my  father,  became  deathly  sick.  I  came 
home  from  blackberrying  about  11  o’clock 
and  found  them  both  stretched  out  on 
couches  unable  to  walk  or  sit  up.  The 
horse  had  been  taken  home  on  a  sled.  It 
swelled  up,  they  said,  as  big  as  two 
horses,  and  died  about  two  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  My  father  and  uncle  began 
to  feel  better  toward  night,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  were  all  right.  j.  c.  G. 


The  old  gentleman  was  a  trifle  bewil¬ 
dered  at  the  elaborate  wedding.  “Are 
you  the  groom?”  he  asked  a  melancholy 
looking  man.  “No,  sir,”  the  young  man 
replied.  “I  was  eliminated  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  try-outs.” — Quebec  (Canada  )  Daily 
I  elegrnph. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


j Patented. 
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RHODES  MFG. 

DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


•THE  onI: 
*  pruner 
made  that  cut 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  it 
all  styles  and  sizes.  A1 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  am 
prices. 


TRAPPERS 


Money  counts.  Better  prices— bi 
ter  grading— reliable  quotatioi 
means  more  money.  We  need  yo 

- - — - Furs— You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Pri 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Depl.  11.  Chatham,  N. 


he  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Grimm  Utensils  oriake  the  good  grade  of  syrup  that  brings  the 
highest  market  price.  Are  you  interested  and  will  you  tell  us  the 
number  of  trees  you  tap  and  a  list  of  utensils  needed  ?  We  will 
send  you  our  Catalogue  “B”  and  give  you  prices. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  .  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


y ov  G'e  f 

ft brepoM&T! 

per  acre  b>pracTis\i>g 
bofferfiOagp  wKh 
C/eijric 

Di  5  K  HlVRUOWS  &?l,OW  5 

send  for  valuable  f  m>  book 
\  Tl?e  Sod  aid  IfsTiUktfe” 

)  t<)4  our  complete  cairatog. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

4  7  Main  St. 

Higganum,  Conn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 


FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
J™1  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
510  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

50  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  IL  I  dll  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
tor  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners  ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  bv  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har- 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  $5.00.  For  sate  by 
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•Jbc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Taxes!  They  are  too  high,  How  can 
we  cut  them?  I  lind  that  a  great  ques¬ 
tion  when  I  go  among  farmers.  When  I 
first  bought  this  farm  my  taxes  were  $78. 
This  year  I  paid  over  $642.  This  is  in 
addition  to  income  taxes.  I  have  bought 
some  new  land  since  coming  here,  and 
made  some  improvements,  but  both  as¬ 
sessments  and  tax  rates  have  been 
doubled.  This  was  originally  a  farming 
town.  It  is  now  largely  occupied  by 
commuters,  with  only  a  few  actual  farms 
remaining.  There  are  no  manufactories 
— only  one  large  corporation — a  water 
company  which  has  created  value  by  dam¬ 
ming  a  small  stream  (which  formerly 
ran  aimlessly  away)  and  selling  the  wa- 
ter.  We  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  what 
our  money  is  spent  for.  There  seems 
little  use  in  talking  generally  about  cut¬ 
ting  down  taxation  until  we  know  where 
our  money  goes.  The  great  majority  ot 
us  have  little  to  do  with  the  big  appro¬ 
priations  or  large  tax  expenses.  We  can¬ 
not  touch  them  with  a  10-foot  pole,  but 
we  can  put  our  fingers  right  on  the  local 
expenses.  In  my  home  township  the  lol- 
lowing  items  were  paid  by  taxation  last 
year  : 

State  road  tax .  -o'n'r- 

State  school  tax  .  “’oon'o- 

Soldiers’  bonus  tax .  ~~2‘o2 

State  bridge  and  tunnel .  Mi.-Si 

State  hospital  tax .  o 

County  tax .  ai 

District  Court  tax .  iqoS'oo 

Local  purposes  .  u’-’p-M 

Local  school  purposes  . 

$36,602.77 

I 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  $3.62  per 
$1,000 — quite  a  little  lower  than  most  of 
(he  town  around  us.  . .  ' 

It  has  been  said  (with  some  pride) 
that  in  New  Jersey  the  corporations  pay 
our  State  expenses.  There  is  not  so 
much  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  exchange 
for  such  payments  the  corporations  get 
back  far  more  than  they  pay  in  public 
favors — and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  tax 
is  included  in  the  retail  prices  we  finally 
nay.  We  are  all  paying  for  the  tunnels 
and  bridges  which  are  being  put  under 
and  over  the  Hudson.  These  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  very  valuable  to  upper 
New  Jersey,  but  will  not  particulaily 
help  the  sections  south  of  us.  It  seemed 
like  an  easy  thing  to  pass  the  State  bonus 
act.  but  we  shall  be  paying  tor  it  tor 
years. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  72  per  cent  of 
our  taxes  are  devoted  to  local  and  school 
expenses.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  a 
State  school  tax.  This  money  is  raised 
locally  and  turned  over  to  the  htate.  It 
is  then  paid  back  to  the  local  districts  on 
a  basis  which  is  supposed  to  distribute  it 
so  that  the  richer  districts  will  give  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  poorer  ones.  _  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  but  while  our  dis¬ 
trict  contributes  $2,590.55  to  tins  Rtat 
fund  it  receives  back  not  far  from  $_,OOU, 
thus  giving  $500  or  more  to  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  order  to  show  just  what  we 
are  paying  our  money  for,  I  will  give  the 
items  of  local  expenses: 


ties.  Some  of  these  things  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  others  are  too  large  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  present  use.  They  will  be 
voted  by  people  who  pay  little  or  no  tax 
on  real  property,  oi*  by  people  who  cannot 
look  ahead  and  realize  the  crushing  debt 
which  is  piling  up  ahead  of  them.  In 
every  “commuter”  town  there  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  a  majority  of  voters  who 
are  merely  renters.  They  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  town  and  pay  very 
little  tax,  if  any.  They  are  always  strong 
on  “improvements,”  such  as  fine  school- 
houses,  good  roads,  parks,  public  build¬ 
ings,  band  concerts  and  public  amuse¬ 
ments.  They  vote  for  these  things,  al¬ 
though  next  year  they  may  be  in  some 
other  place,  and  the  property  owners  pay 
the  taxes.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  these 
“transients”  work  with  the  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  to  sell  bonds  for  financing  the 
‘  ‘public  benefits.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Throughout  this  part  of  New  Jersey  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  staggering  load  of 
taxes  which  we  must  carry  has  been  put 
upon  us  by  local  expenses.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  particular  reduction  of  State 
taxes,  or  any  shifting  of  State  taxes  upon 
other  classes  will  greatly  help  us.  It  is, 


of  course,  a  good  war  cry  or  slogan  to  talk 
about  cutting  State  taxes,  but  take  the 
figures  from  our  own  township  and  it 
seems  pretty  close  to  “bunk’  not  to  face 
the  fact  that  it.  is  the  local  tax  which  is 
eating  us  up — and  this  is  the  tax  over 
which  we  have  closest  control.  In  this 
section  there  is  a  constant  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  little  towns  for  advantage  in 
attracting  newcomers.  We  spend  thou¬ 
sands  for  new  roads,  and  then  they  are 
worn  out  by  people  who  never  dream  of 
settling  in  our  town.  These  gasoline  bust¬ 
ers  rush  through  with  hardly  a  glance  at 
us,  yet  if  our  roads  were  not  improved 
we  would  be  called  “pumpkin-dusters,” 
or  back  numbers.  I  think  the  good  roads 
propaganda  has  been  carried  too  far.  The 
cost  of  it  lies  like  an  incubus  on  our  real 
estate.  I  also  think  the  fine  schoolhouse 
fad  has  been  overdone.  One  argument 
up  here  is  that  a  fine  new  schoolhouse  is 
a  great  advertisement  for  the  town.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  not  settle  here  unless  our  school- 
house  is  superior.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  belief  that  it  is  the  schoolhouse 
rather  than  the  teacher  which  counts 
most.  In  the  life  of  John  Marshall  we 
are  told  of  a  rich  Virginia  planter  who 
had  a  lawsuit  on  hand  and  came  to  town 
to  employ  a  lawyer.  lie  asked  the  hotel 
keeper  to  name  the  best  lawyer  in  town. 
In  reply  the  man  pointed  to  Marshall, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing.  The  planter 
saw  a  long,  loose-jointed  man,  poorly 
dressed,  shambling  by,  eating  a  bunch  of 


cherries  as  he  went.  He  would  not  em¬ 
ploy  “such  a  looking  fellow,”  and  went 
on  to  the  courthouse,  where  he  saw  a 
very  dignified  and  pompoms  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  gold-headed  cane  and  all  the 
other  "fixings.”  On  the  strength  of  his 
appearance  he  hired  this  fine  gentleman 
and  paid  him  in  advance.  Inside  of  an 
hour  -  he  saw  this  “shambling,  uncouth 
hound”  turn  the  gentleman  inside  out  in 
a  legal  battle,  and  then  he  turned  round 
and  hired  Marshall  and  discharged  the 
fine  gentleman.  I  never  believed  ^n  pay¬ 
ing  for  fine  feathers  when  I  want  utility. 
It  seems  to  be  true  that  as  people  con¬ 
gregate  in  towns  there  arises  a  class  of 
citizens  who  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  payment  of  public  expenses,  yet 
who  demand  the  very  latest  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  things  in  public  improvements. 
They  will  vote  bonds  to  pay  for  the  most 
extravagant  things,  never  expecting  to 
pay  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  That  will  be 
saddled  upon  the  real  estate  owners,  and 
when  the  burden  becomes  too  heavy  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  absorb  into  the 
tax  unit  outside  territory  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  “improve¬ 
ments”  which  they  do  not  want  or  which 
they  consider  unnecessary  or  too  costly. 
In  many  cases,  if  you  will  get  doAvn  to 
bed  rock,  you  will  find  that  this  idea  un¬ 
derlies  many  of  the  attempts  to  consoli¬ 
date  school  districts.  Some  central 
village  wants  to  build  an  expensive  new 
school.  Some  financial  institution  is 


General  Government 

Administrative  and  executive. 
Assessment  and  collection  of 


taxes . .  . 

Legal  and  auditing . 

Interest  on  current  loans. 

Hoads . 

Fire  protection  . 

Halth . 

Poor . 

Payment  of  bonds . 

Interest  on  bonds . 

Contingent . 

Street  lighting . 

Borough  Hall  . 


$550.00 

700.  (X) 
200.00 
75.00 
4.000.00 
1 .000.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5,000.00 
3,275.00 
100.00 
1 ,300.00 
500.00 

$16,800.00 

These  sums  were  appropriated  for  the 
vear.  There  is  an  anticipated  income  ot 
$100  from  dogs.  You  will  see  that  more 
Than  $12,000  of  this  sum  is  paid  tor 
roads — either  for  maintaining  them  or 
for  payment  of  bonds  and  interest.  Some 
vears  ago  the  town  voted  to  sell  bonds  in 
order  to  improve  all  the  roads  m  the 
township.  We  are  still  paying  for  that 
as  vou  see,  and  will  continue  to  pay  tor 
it  some  years  to  come.  Fair  notice  of 
the  election  was  given  when  these  bonds 
were  voted.  There  was  practically  no 
opposition,  for  it  seemed  very  easy  _  to 
build  those  fine  roads  merely  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  white  paper  in  a  box.  Now 
we  are  paying  for  them,  and  we  shall  pay 
twice  their  cost  in  interest  and  principal 
before  they  are  fully  paid  for  I  notice 
that  usually  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  new  schoolhouse,  new  roads  or  similar 
improvements,  the  chief  backing  conies 
from  financial  institutions  which  want  to 
loan  the  money  on  long-time  bonds  which 
are  tax  exempt.  It  may  not  be  true  ot 
mv  own  township,  which  is  well  .  gov- 
erned.  but  in  many  cases  the  ruinous 
taxes  under  which  landowners  now  sweat 
and  struggle  are  due  to  schemes  put  over 
bv  financial  institutions  which  desire  to 
invest  their  money  in  tax-exempt  securi- 


Standard  Six  Coach  ^  1X95 


1495 


Master  Six  Coach 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Buick  Factories:  government  tax  to  be  added. 
Ask  about  the  G.  M.  A.  C.  Purchase  Plan,  which  provides  for 
Deferred  Payments. 


The 

Success 

of  the 

Coach 

as 

BUICK 

builds  it 


Everyone  who  has  seen  the  Coach  as  Buick 
builds  it  knows  why  this  Coach  has  received 
such  sweeping  public  approval. 

The  Buick  Coach  is  a  real  closed  car — built  to 
Buick’s  high  closed-car  standards.  Fisher  body. 
Graceful  lines.  Two  wide  doors,  hinged  at  the 
front,  enable  rear-seat  passengers  to  enter  or 
leave  either  door  without  disturbing  people  in 
front  seats.  Duco  finish.  Different  colors  for 
each  of  the  two  coach  models. 

The  chassis !  The  identical  chassis  that  has  won 
Buick  world-recognition  for  dependability  and 
economy!  "Valve-m— head  engine.  Buick  exclu¬ 
sive  automatic  heat  control  for  immediate 
all-weather  starting.  All  driving  units  sealed 
in  iron  and  steel  housings  to  keep  dirt  out  and 
lubrication  in.  Buick  4-wheel  Brakes  which 
function  perfectly  in  any  weather. 

And  the  price!  Never  before,  a  closed  car  of 
such  fine  quality  at  such  low  cost! 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Coach  as  Buick  builds  it l 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
n  _  Branches  in  All 

Cf  ValfeTn-HcadMotor  Car,  Principal  Cities- Dealers  Everywhere 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THhIC 
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ACME  Hand 
Potato 
Planters 


/The  ‘  ‘Acme”  plants 
them  deep,  fast  as  you 
can  walk,  and  without 
packing  the  soil — the 
cheapest  and 
best  way  to 
plant  po¬ 


tatoes. 

All 
Practical 
Styles 


Strong,  Neat 
and  they 
Work  Right 

Years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  what 
the  farmer  needs  in 
planters.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  style  is  found  in 
the  “Acme”  line  and 
each  style  made  in  the 
best  way — first  class  ma¬ 
terial,  first  class  workman¬ 
ship.  You’ll  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  an  “Acme”  tool. 
Insist  on  an  “Acme”  when  you 
go  to  your  dealer. 

Free  Potato  Book 
Booklet  “The  Acme, 
of  Potato  Profit,” 
valuable  pointers 
in  potato  growing,  , 
free.  Write  today 
to  Dept.  1 7 


Potato  Implement  Co. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


TfeADC  MARA 

'[Acme] 

RECI3TERO 


FARMING  PAYS 


THE  SPROCKET  PACKER 


EZB 

Every  farmer  wants  to 
save  labor,  time,  horse¬ 
power,  seed  and  raise 
bigger,  better  and  surer 
crops.  The  WESTERN 
Pulverizer,  Packer 
&  M  u  I  c  h  e  r  (3  ma¬ 
chines  in  1)  will  do  all 
this.  It  pulverizes  and 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed 
and  forms  a  loose,  gran¬ 
ular,  moisture-retaining 
mulch  on  top— making  - 

a  perfect  seedbed— in  one  operation.  It  makes  5  to  lObusheb 
more  per  acre  by  rolling  winter  wheat  or  other  growing  grain  in 
spring,  whether  ground  is  hard-crusted  and  cracked,  heaved, 
loose  or  unpacked.  The  WESTERN  has  no  equal  for  this  work, 
or  for  making  seedbed  for  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
or  for  covering  alfalfa,  clover  and  grass  seed. 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  It  shows  the  machine  and  its 
nun  onnif  nil  crrnnrnc  wor^  by  photos  taken  in  the 
ANU  DUUIV  UN  ottUutUo  fields— Explains  its  principle 
and  construction;  why  it  does  better  work  with  less  horse-power 
and  3aves  one-third  seed;  why  it  is  the  only  roller  that  leaves  a 
mulch  on  top  of  the  packed  soil.  It  contains  letters  from  many 
users,  proving  our  statements;  and  much  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  »  “Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold.*’  Write  TODAY  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  delivered  price  from  nearest  shipping  point. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  Hastings,  Nebr. 


_ J's  what  J.  A. 

Riplocrle  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  paat  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  mads  $2000. 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
Is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

triple  power  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
norse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
fast,  reliable*  efficient*  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so. 
lAfriff*  Today  for  new  combined  land 
ww  ■■  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  moneyjust  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFQ.  CO. 

1330  29tb  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 
SUGAR  TOOLS  ™EVERST 

SUGAR,  MAKERS*  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 


LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A _ Burlington,  Vermont 


^  uitcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  steel. adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 


Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo. 
■nc.  ~  Box  1034 
Owensboro* 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
oni  Jinn  kicked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
oniy  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


anxious  to  buy  school  bonds  at  a  discount 
to  use  as  tax-exempt  securities.  Another 
institution  wants  to  buy  the  road  bonds 
needed  to  provide  money  for  new  roads 
leading  to’  the  outlying  districts.  Some 
other  company  is  interested  in  selling 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  vehicles  needed 
to  transport  the  pupils.  By  combining 
these  energies  these  interests  expect  to 
put  over  a  compaign  for  a  bond  issue, 
and  to.  compel  the  outlying  farmers  to 
come  in  and  pay  for  “improvements” 
which  plain,  economical  common  sense 
tells  them  are  not  actually  needed ! 

*!>!*** 

I  think  that  instead  of  spending  all 
their  .  time  and  energy  over  abstract 
theories  of  shifting  the  tax  burden  to 
other  classes,  our  farmers  should  begin 
right  at  home  by  cutting  out  all  possible 
“fat”  in  local  expenses.  That  is  where 
they  can  save  most  money  and  give  the 
most  helpful  support  to  President  Cool- 
idge  in  his  honest  effort  to  cut  down 
taxes.  I  think  farmers  should  begin  in 
their  own  localities,  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  own  institutions,  and  de¬ 
mand  the  closest  economy — cutting  out 
all  frills  and  ornamentation.  I  favor 
cutting  out  all  tax-exempt  securities. 
Make  them  all  pay  their  fair  share.  I 
would  re-adjust  rates  so  as  to  lessen  the 
burden  on  land  and  implements  used  for 
productive  purposes.  I  would  enforce  the 
laws  so  as  to  compel  the  income-tax 
dodgers  to  pay  their  full  share,  but  first 
and  most  emphatic  of  all,  I  would  fight 
every  move  to  sell  bonds  or  increase 
local  expense  or  indebtedness  except  for 
the  absolutely  necessary  things.  There  is 
considerable  “bunk”  in  this  proposal  of 
shifting  'the  payment  of  taxes  into  other 
classes — though  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  injustice  about  it.  The  fact  is  that 
every  other  class  except  farmers  will  be 
able,  to  transfer  the  increased  tax  to  the 
“ultimate  consumer”  by  raising  the  price 
of  goods  or  service  which  they  give.  Be¬ 
gin  at  bed  rock  and  cut  down  expenses. 

*  *  >k  *  * 

It  is  just  the  same  as  the  struggle  in 
many  families  to  reduce  expenses.  I 
worked  for  a  farmer  once  who  was  what 
he  called  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat 
— opposed  to  all  notions  and  frills.  When¬ 
ever  his  tax  bills  came  he  would  say  : 

“It  ain’t  Democratic.  Give  us  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

The  school  teacher  was  a  Republican- 
one  of  those  Abe  Lincoln  men — who 
hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  of  the  liberal 
charity  which  Lincoln  represented.  lie 
told  the  boss  that  if  he  wanted  to  be  a 
true  Democrat  on  expenses  he  should  be¬ 
gin  at  home;  call  his  family  together, 
put  out  his  family  budget  and  cut  ex¬ 
penses  to  fit  his  income — giving  all  a 
chance  to  talk.  He  finally  got  the  farmer 
to  do  it — and  I  shall  never  forget  that 
meeting : 

But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space. 
I  will  tell  what  this  Jackson  Democrat 
learned  from  his  family — about  taxation 
— some  other  time.  H.  w.  c. 


Making  Whitewash 

We  bought  a  very  nice  new  sprayer  to 
whitewash  our  barns  and  coops  and  yes¬ 
terday  after  trying  it  with  a  solution 
of  10  parts  of  water  to  1  of  lime  the 
pump  got  stuck.  Upon  taking  it  apart 
we  found  that  some  lime  in  the  pump 
was  hard  as  a  rock.  It  seems  also  that 
the  solution  in  the  pail  was  very  watery 
and  the  lime  on  the  bottom  was  quite 
coarse  and  grainy.  Should  it  be  dis¬ 
solved  .  in  a  little  warm  water  first? 
What  is  the  difference  between  calcimine 
and  lime?  G.  J. 

You  experience  with  a  pump  and 
whitewash  is  a  common  one  among  fruit 
growers,  who  use  heavy  lime  sprays  in 
the  control  of  some  insects.  In  some 
cases  40  to  50  lbs.  ©f  lime  is  used  to  100 
gallons  of  solution.  The  first  requisite 
is  a  good  grade  of  lime.  If  the  hydrated 
lime  is  used  nothing  but  the  best  finish¬ 
ing  lime  should  be  secured  because  the 
cheaper  limes  contain  much  grit  that  is 
very  severe  upon  pump  parts.  Some 
growers  mix  the  lime  in  a  pail  with  hot 
water  before  straining  it  through  a  sack 
into  the  tank  so  as  to  remove  any  grit 
or  lumps.  If  quicklime  is  used  it  must 
first  be  slaked,  and  here  is  where  a  lot 
of  trouble  starts.  The  lime  must  be  given 
just  enough  water,  at  frequent  intervals 
so  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  yet  the  lime 
must  not  be  flooded  so  as  to  drown  it. 
If  the  lime  is  burned  or  if  it  is  drowned 
the  result  is  many  hard  coarse  particles 
which  will  clog  and  wear  the  pump. 
Where  attention  is  paid  to  the^e  points 
there  is  no  trouble  in  using  heavy  lime 
sprays. 

Calcimine  is  not  different  from  ordi¬ 
nary  whitewash  excepting  that  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  very  fine  materials,  frequent¬ 
ly  from  imported  English  chalk,  and  is 
prepared  by  experts.  Glue  or  casein  is 
generally  used  as  a  spreader,  and  most 
frequently  some  coloring  matter  is  in¬ 
troduced.  H.  B.  T. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  S' ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  HI.  M«chigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


You  own  property,  pay  taxes,  engage  in  productive  work  and  do 
your  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  your  community.  These 
are  privileges  and  duties  of  good  citizenship. 


New  York  Central — “an  artificial  person  created  by  the  law” — and 
“an  association  of  individuals  acting  together” — more  than  120,000 
in  number— likewise  owns  property,  pays  taxes,  engages  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work  and  does  its  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
thousands  of  communities. 


New  York  Central,  an  institution  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
strives  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor. 


It  represents  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  thousands  of  workers 
and  investors.  New  York  Central  Lines  carry  one -tenth  of  the 
rail-borne  commerce  of  the  nation;  they  pay  more  than  $100,000 
a  day  in  taxes;  they  distribute  more  than  $1,200,000  a  day  for 
wages  and  materials;  they  are  making  new  capital  outlays  for 
improvements  averaging  $50,000,000  a  year. 


New  York  Central  is  a  builder  of  national  prosperity, 
whose  destiny  is  bound  up  with  that  of  half  the  country. 


They  came 
—  they  saw 
—  they  stayed 

“  Weown  40  acres.  Wehave 
made  more  money  in  five 
yearsthan  during  eight 
years  previous.” 

— W.  R.  T.  (Oakley) 

“Back  home  the  children 
were  locked  up  all  winter 
and  suffered  onecold  after 
another.  Here  they  are 
outside  and  don’t  have 
colds.”  —A.  P.  (Eureka) 

“  Due  to  a  365-day  climate, 
fine  soil  and  the  highest 
market,  I  believe  Califor¬ 
nia  the  best  dairy  location 
m  the  United  States. 1 

-P .  D .  (Guadalupe) 


The  most  independent 
farmer  on  earth 

HE  California  farmer  has  more  to  be  grateful  for  and  less  to  worry 
.  1  about  than  any  other  farmer.  Why  he  prospers  and  Kow  you  may 
join  him,  if  you  have  a  reasonable  stake,  are  told  in  an  interesting  84- 
page  booklet.  Farming  in  California.”  It  answers  your  questions 
about  farm  life  and  opportunities  here  — where  crop  values  are  twice 
the  national  average.  It  tells  about  soils,  credits,  irrigation,  climate, 
cooperative  marketing  organizations,  living  conditions  and  how  farm¬ 
ers  get  ahead,  in  the  Great  Central  Valley  (400  miles  long)  and  other 
fertile  valleys  that  radiate  from  San  Francisco.  Sixteen  chapters  of 
facts  wntten  by  unbiased  authorities.  It  will  be  sent  free  by  Cali¬ 
fornians  Inc.  a  non-profit  organization  of  citizens  interested  only  in 
the  sound  development  of  the  state.  Californians  Inc.  will  help  to 
get  you  well  located.  Send  coupon  now  for  "Farming  in  California.” 


MAIL  this  coupon  for  FREE  B66utt7ho~utYirr“nCn/i?n™7J 


Californians  Inc- 


Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 

140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  the  booklet, 

''Farming  in  California 

Name _ 


Address 
Town  &  State. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  going  steadily  on  organizing  and 
developing  its  membership.  Some  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 


letter  from  Montgomery  County  : 

Rural  School  District  No.  S,  town  of  Amsterdam, 
responded  to  call  to  organize  a  district  unit  of  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  school  age  in  the.  school  district 
except  one  disgruntled  man  joined  our  district  unit,  and 
are  all  opposed  to  any  outside  interference  that  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  rural  school  district  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  unit.  The  battle  waged  last  Winter  in  behalf  of 
the  one-room  school  district  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  loyal  men  and  women  throughout  the  State  has 
clearly  shown  us  how  great  is  the  need  of  organization. 

JAMES  FAHEY. 


When  you  come  to  think  of  bringing  every  person 
but  one  in  a  school  district  into  an  organization  of 
improvement  you  realize  how  our  country  people 
feel  at  the  suggestion  of  losing  their  home  schools. 
At  a  point  in  Western  New  York  the  schoolhouse 
was  packed  by  farmers  on  Christmas  Eve.  After 
the  regular  exercises  a  meeting  of  the  local  School 
Improvement  Society  was  held,  and  the  pastor  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Syracuse  meeting.  All 
such  things  show  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  among 
our  rural  people,  and  the  promoters  of  any  blanket 
school  bill  may  well  recognize  it. 


IN  printing  the  following  true  incident  we  may  be 
accused  of  trying  to  criticize  all  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation.  That  is  not  so.  This  incident  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  dozens  of  times,  ibis  boy  did  not  get  the  light 
angle  of  his  education.  The  college  was  not  entirely 
at  fault.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  on  earth, 
however,  when  such  things  happen : 

Your  article  on  page  1551,  by  C.  B.  R.,  entitled  “Bet 
the  Old  Guard  Stand,”  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident  i 
witnessed  some  time  ago  in  my  section.  A  hard-working 
farmer,  by  years  of  industry  and  frugality,  had  earned 
enough  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  old  homestead  after  all 
the  other  brothers  had  moved  away.  I  his  farmer  had 
a  son  who  really  was  exceptionally  bright,  and  the  son 
was  sent  to  an  agricultural  college  by  the  father.  As 
soon  as  the  son  had  passed  through  college  he  came 
back  to  the  farm,  and  then  trouble  started.  Everything 
that  the  old  man  did  in  the  farming  line  was  wrong. 
The  old  man  had  been  one  of  the  most  successful  melon 
<•  rowers  in  his  section.  Son  told  him  Ins  methods  were 
wrong  The  apple  orchard,  under  the  old  man  s  care, 
produced  abundantly,  but  the  son  said  that  the  orchard 
management  was  dead  wrong.  I  happened  to  be  in  that 
orchard  one  day  when  a  slight  -tilt  ’  took  place  between 
the  father  and  son  as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed.  1  inal- 

lv  the  son  said:  ,  ,  .  , 

-l)ad  thinks  that  he  is  a  good  farmer,  but  he  is  waj 
behind  the  times,  and  terribly  unscientific.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  make  money  at  farming.” 

The  old  man  thought  a  moment,  then  kindly  and 

somewhat  sadly  replied  : 

"Son.  this  orchard,  under  dad’s  unscientific  manage¬ 
ment,  sent  you  through  college.  I  wonder  it  you  ever 
will  make  enough  at  farming  to  give  your  son  the  same 

advantages  I  have  given  you?” 

Well  time  passed,  and  in  some  way  the  lather  was 
persuaded  to  turn  the  management  of  the  farm  over  to 
the  son  Two  years  after  the  farm  was  sold  and  the 
-on  took  a  clerkship  in  a  city  corporation,  where  lie  is 
now  making  good.  His  scientific  farming  was  no  better 
than  dad’s  blundering  methods.  c.  o.  w. 


A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  asked  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  basic  slag,  a  phosphatic  fertilizer, 
largely  used  in  the  East  some  years  ago.  It.  was 
an  alkaline  phosphate  containing  quite  a  little  lime 

_ a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The 

lime  was  used  in  the  molten  metal  to  take  out  the 
phosphorus.  There  is  not  as  much  of  this  slag 
made  as  formerly,  though  it  is  quite  largely  used  in 
Europe.  In  this  country  acid  phosphate  gives  a 
cheaper  source  of  phosphorus  and  that  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  slag  has  been  given  up.  Sooner  or 
Tater  all  these  things  come  down  to  a  question  of 
price.  Many  efforts  have  beeu  made  to  induce 
farmers  to  use  other  forms  of  phosphorus  in  the 
place  of  acid  phosphate,  but  that  still  remains  the 
popular  form. 


WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  old 
friend,  John  Battersly  Day,  of  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  82.  Mi’.  Day 
lived  and  acted  the  part  of  good  citizen,  if  any  man 
ever  did.  Mr.  Day  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1S42.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  through  accident 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  General  TJ.  8.  Grant. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship  and  a 
close  confidence  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
the  General’s  death.  After  the  war  Mr.  Day  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time  in  Chicago,  and  then  moved  East 
t<  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  For  43  years  Mr.  Day  was  secretary  of 
the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
character  of  the  man  was  well  shown  in  the  work 
he  did  for  this  club,  for  he  was  indeed  a  worker  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  world.  Not  an  orator  or  pow¬ 
erful  speaker,  he  possessed  that  more  useful  power 
of  organization  and  tireless  energy  in  detail  work. 
We  probably  all  know  of  cases  where  some  useful 
organization  is  kept  alive  and  vigorous  through  the 
unselfish  work  of  some  quiet  citizen  who  is  content 
to  do  the  work  of  six  men  while  claiming  less  than 
half  the  credit  that  is  properly  due  to  one  man. 
Such  a  citizen  was  John  B.  Day.  He  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  those  who 
needed  his  help.  He  did  not  reach  out  in  any 
spectacular  way  to  seek  to  control  great  undertak¬ 
ings,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  his  home 
club  a  model  unit  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  While 
others  had  ambitions  to  be  generals  and  great  lead¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Day  was  proud  to  play  the  part  of  orderly 
sergeant — close  to  the  ranks,  with  his  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground.  A  great  man — great  because  he  was 
glad  to  deal  with  small  things  thoroughly  and  use¬ 
fully — has  gone.  You  may  say  that  he  played  a 
small  part  in  the  great  battle  of  agriculture,  but 
what  honest  student  of  events  will  deny  that  we 
have  greater  need  of  men  like  John  B.  Day  than  of 
great  leaders  and  drivers? 

* 

WE  have  a  letter  from  a  good  farmer  who  pro¬ 
poses  a  novel  form  of  vacation.  He  has  a 
nice  farm  in  good  working  order  and  well  stocked. 
The  children  have  grown  up  and  moved  into  new 
occupations.'  The  hired  man  can  run  the  farm  prop¬ 
erly  for  a  while;  the  man  and  his  wife  think  they 
would  like  a  little  change,  a  vacation,  in  fact.  They 
propose  leaving  the  farm  for  a  while  and  taking  a 
job  running  some  other  man’s  farm  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  This  will  give  them  a  change 
of  scene,  a  new  outlook  at  life,  and  a  chance  to 
compare  methods  and  conditions.  We  have  known 
people  to  work  hard  for  40  or  50  years  and  then 
decide  to  take  a  vacation.  So  they  dispose  of  the 
farm  in  some  way  and  prepare  to  loaf.  The  result 
is  usually  disastrous.  After  their  long  years  of 
labor  they  have  lost  the  ability  to  take  pleasure  in 
loafing.  It  is  worse  than  death  to  sit  down  and 
fold  the  hands,  long  used  to  tireless  labor.  We  think 
our  friends  who  propose  to  take  their  vacation  work¬ 
ing  for  others  are  wise  and  sensible. 

* 

IN  a  recent  article,  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  writes 
about  taxation  as  it  affects  farmers.  Among 
other  things  he  says  that  uncounted  millions  have 
been  spent  in  a  pretense  of  finding  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  farmer.  rTlie  answer,  he  says,  is 
clear  and  does  not  need  any  more  investigating — 
“7  beg  leave  to  sag  that  the  great  trouble  is  that  we 
are  taxing  the  farmer  to  death."  Through  all  the 
‘‘deflation”  and  losing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar 
as  measured  by  the  comparative  price  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  tax  burden  has  steadily  increased.  The 
frightful  cost  of  the  war  must  be  paid  in  full,  and 
as  if  that  were  not  enough  to  stagger  any  nation, 
every  handler  of  public  money,  from  Podunk  Corners 
to  Washington,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  blue 
sky  as  his  limit  for  public  expenses.  There  are 
thousands  of  understrappers  and  parasites  drawing 
public  money  for  services  which  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  equivalent  of  their  board  in  any 
private  business.  Needless  public  buildings,  needless 
schemes  for  so-called  improvements,  are  being  ad¬ 
vocated.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  public  enterprises, 
but  of  some  so-called  co-operative  organizations  as 
well.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  of  a  case  where 
when  a  man  attended  a  meeting  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  he  went  in  a  very  humble  manner;  when  he 
went  as  a  “delegate” — well,  the  case  was  different. 
Now  we  are  told  of  a  man  sent  by  his  organization 
who  took  along  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jar  of  honey 
which  he  used  as  food.  He  traveled  in  a  smoking 
car — and  put  in  a  good-sized  bill  for  “hotel  and 
sleeper!”  President  Coolidge  is  putting  up  as  fine 


a  battle  for  genuine  economy  as  any  President  ever 
did.  He  needs  the  support  of  every  fair-minded 
man,  and  the  best  way  to  support  him  is  to  begin 
right  at  home  and  work  to  cut  down  needless  ex¬ 
penses.  These  abstract  questions  about  shifting  the 
burden  of  taxation  to  other  classes  will  never  get 
us  far.  It  will  be  like  running  around  in  a  circle, 
for  the  other  classes  will  quickly  get '  rid  of  their 
increased  share  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  what 
they  sell.  The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  expenses 
just  as  we  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  we  found  our 
home  income  running  short  of  our  outgo. 

* 

IF  you  are  going  to  continue  to  have  radio  for  the 
good  that  there  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  the 
present  Congress  should  act  at  once  and  pass  a  new 
radio  law,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
have  the  authority  legally  to  enforce  his  regulations 
on  radio.  Voluntary  co-operation  is  good  in  its 
place,  but  when  the  co-operation  is  practically  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  and  some  of  those  who  are  affected 
dispute  the  authority  of  the  enforcing  authorities, 
it  is  time  that  a  law  was  passed  legalizing  radio 
broadcasting  without  doing  damage  to  other  in¬ 
terests  who  have  a  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  air. 
The  last  two  Congresses  have  failed  to  pass  such  a 
law,  though  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  them 
that  there  was  a  great  necessity.  If  you  want  broad¬ 
casting  to  continue  with  the  minimum  of  interfer¬ 
ence  tell  your  Congressman  to  “get  busy”  and  pass 
a  law  that  will  legalize  the  control  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting. 

THE  British  government  has  placed  an  embargo 
on  American  potatoes  on  the  ground  that  im¬ 
portation  of  such  potatoes  may  introduce  the  Colo¬ 
rado  potato  beetle.  This  means  that  no  potatoes 
from  this  country  will  be  permitted  to  enter  British 
ports  except  those  already  shipped.  This  creates  a 
very  serious  situation.  There  is  an  over-production 
of  potatoes  in  this  country.  The  crop  cannot  be 
handled  at  a  living  price  in  the  home  market.  In 
Maine  the  potato  situation  has  developed  into  a 
calamity.  There  are  millions  of  barrels  with  no 
home  market  in  sight.  Money  needed  to  pay  taxes, 
maintain  schools,  pay  mortgage  interest  and  settle 
debts  is  all  sunk  in  this  unsalable  crop.  Farmers 
were  in  despair,  when  it  was  found  that  owing  to  a 
short  crop  in  England  there  was  a  sale  for  potatoes 
over  there.  At  once  the  crop  began  moving  across 
the  water.  Despair  changed  to  hope.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  develop  an  export  trade  which  would  have 
saved  the  situation.  Now  comes  this  embargo  like 
a  killing  blight.  Some  of  the  potatoes  may  be  sold 
in  Cuba,  but  the  great  opportunity  to  “cash  in”  will 
be  lost  if  this  embargo  stands.  It  means  a  trade 
war,  grim  and  stern  as  any  of  the  wars  formerly 
waged  between  the  two  countries.  And  this  nation 
is  not  blameless  in  the  matter.  It  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  The  truth  is  it  is  getting 
a  dose  of  its  own  medicine.  Under  what  is  known 
as  Quarantine  37.  plants  and  bulbs  are  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  under  what  may  be  fairly  considered  harsh 
terms.  The  authorities  having  the  enforcement  of 
this  quarantine  have  not  been  reasonable  or  liberal 
in  their  work.  Other  nations  have  felt  the  injustice 
of  it,  and  this  potato  embargo  is  without  doubt  the 
first  act  in  a  policy  of  retaliation.  The  next  step 
may  be  another  embargo  on  our  apples  and  other 
fruits,  on  the  plea  that  they  may  bring  in  the  scale, 
apple  blotch  or  blight.  In  an  ordinary  year  the 
export  trade  in  potatoes  would  hardly  be  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  but  this  year  it  may  mean  the  salvation 
or  ruin  of  an  entire  section.  The  loss  of  the  export 
trade  in  apples  would  be  far  more  serious,  yet  no 
one  can  tell  where  a  trade  war,  once  started  in  this 
way.  will  end.  This  country  started  it,  and  should 
now  modify  its  restrictions  and  stop  it. 


Brevities 

It  is  just  about  as  necessary  to  keep  the  disks  and 
teeth  on  a  harrow  sharp  as  it  is  to  sharpen  the  ax. 

Now  they  claim  that  Daniel  Webster  said  that  the 
three  “R’s”  of  education  should  have  another  added — 
religion. 

There  is  an  unfilled  demand  for  garlic  in  some  of  our 
Eastern  markets.  Seems  as  if  there  would  be  a  chance 
here  for  some  gardeners. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  time  to  roar  and  a  time 
to  be  silent.  Some  of  the  ivorst  mistakes  in  life  are 
made  when  we  mix  these  dates  up. 

Iast  week’s  “Brevities”  mentioned  the  absence  of 
kernels  in  beechnuts.  Here  is  one  comment :  “One 
reason  why  one  does  not  find  beechnuts  containing  the 
kernel  is  rhat  they  are  eaten  by  birds  as  soon  as 
mature.  Bluejays  are  excessively  fond  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  nuts  begin  to  ripen  our  beech  tree  is  full 
of  bluejays  all  day  long,  noisily  devouring  the  nuts 
and  dropping  the  empty  shells.  They  seem  to  have  a 
knac-k  of  getting  the  kernel.  Other  birds  come,  but  are 
usually  driven  away  by  the  bluejays.” 
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The  Danger  of  Milk  Monopoly 

THE  dairy  farmer  and  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  calamity  in  its  history.  During  the  last 
fortnight  conferences  have  been  held  over  the 
dinner  table  and  elsewhere  in  New  York  by 
formal  arrangement  to  create  a  great  dealers’ 
combine  for  the  distribution  of  milk.  The  promoters 
of  the  scheme  are  the  spokesmen  for  the  Borden 
Company  and  the  official  group  in  the  pool.  Large 
dealers  outside  the  pool  were  present  at  these  con¬ 
ferences,  and  representatives  of  independent  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations  have  been  frantically  ap¬ 
proached  with  concessions  to  bring  them  into  the 
big  combination.  In  these  schemes  of  monopoly  and 
personal  aggrandizement,  dairy  farmers  who  have 
stood  loyally  by  the  leaders  for  eight  years  under 
trial  and  hardship  and  sacrifice  are  treated  as 
mere  pawns  on  a  checkerboard.  It  is  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  friends  of  the  industry  and 
to  the  shame  of  its  leaders  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  has  so  far  been  checked  by  one  of  the  big 
dealers,  and  by  a  small  circle  of  informed  dairy¬ 
men.  The  plan,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  being  pushed 
with  extreme  vigor  as  the  culmination  of  a  policy 
quietly  and  persistently  developed  for  several  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  six  months  ago  when  a 
conference  of  the  foremost  dairymen  of  the  State 
had  a  union  of  the  dairy  groups  well  under  way 
through  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  which  the  con¬ 
ference  produced,  the  whole  work  was  upset  under 
the  pretense  that  a  federation  of  dairy  groups  was 
unlawful.  The  architect  of  that  legal  opinion  is 
the  leading  spirit  now  in  the  scheme  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  with  big  milk  dealers. 

Immediately  after  the  1916  fight,  the  Borden 
spokesmen  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat  said: 

‘‘You  have  won,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  If  farmers 
want  organization,  we  will  give  them  enough  of  it.” 

Just  six  hours  after  the  settlement  they  were  for 
the  first  time  in  conference  with  the  president  of 
the  League  laying  the  plans  to  make  good  the  bitter 
boast.  They  planned  even  then  an  alliance  with  the 
League,  the  destruction  of  any  unfriendly  influence, 
the  division  of  the  solid  farm  front,  and  a  monopoly 
big  enough  to  dominate  the  industry.  Let  dairymen 
go  over  the  record  of  eight  years  and  see  how  con¬ 
sistently  every  step  and  every  policy  has  contributed 
to  this  end. 

In  1916  there  were  150  substantial  milk  dealers  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  the  100  or  more  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  gave  the  strike  its  first  strength  and  made 
its  success  possible.  The  small  dealers  have  since 
been  driven  out  of  the  business,  and  many  others 
driven  out  or  bought  out,  and  their  business  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  Bordens.  League  officials  who  explain 
that  the  greed  of  the  dealers  increases  the  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer,  now  openly  and 
defiantly  announce  the  fixed  policy  of  buying  out  the 
last  remaining  dealers  with  farmers’  money,  and 
handing  the  city  end  over  to  enhance  the  Borden 
monopoly. 

The  pool  has  bought  Nestle’ s.  plants,  the  Levy 
business,  the  Empire  State  business,  and  several 
smaller  plants.  A  study  of  the  reports,  however, 
shows  that  with  all  the  purchases,  the  number  of 
members  and  the  volume  of  pooled  milk  has  con¬ 
stantly  decreased  for  two  years.  The  Clover  Farms 
purchase  recently  announced  cost  according  to  one 
of  the  directors  .$900,000  in  cash.  The  Homer  plant 
in  Cortland  County  was  the  best  part  of  it,  but 
the  producers  at  Homer  and  in  two  neighboring 
plants,  have  refused  to  go  into  the  pool.  They  have 
made  a  sale  of  their  milk  to  a  non-pool  dealer,  who 
will  use  a  temporary  plant  until  a  new  Grade  A 
plant  can  be  built.  It  is  reported  on  reliable 
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obvious  reasons  they  have  not  heretofore  felt  free 
to  do.  The  time  has  come  now  when  they  must 
speak  out  if  they  would  avert  the  threatened  calam¬ 
ity.  If  they  speak  out  in  meetings  and  in  public, 
and  in  resolutions  addressed  publicly  to  their  lead¬ 
ers,  they  will  soon  see  signs  of  relief.  But  they 
should  not  be  left  to  speak  alone.  They  have  been 
led  into  this  fix  in  good  faith  by  farm  leaders, 
farm  organizations,  farm  colleges  and  schools,  farm 
politicians  and  legislators,  farm  papers,  the  secular 
press,  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  from  town  constable  to  the  President  of  the 
I  nited  States.  That  these  influences  worked  in 
good  faith  is  not  enough.  Their  positions  carry 
responsibilities.  True,  they  are  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  conditions,  but  means  exist  to  get  the  truth 
and  the  facts.  Even  the  cloistered  records  of  the 
pool  could  not  escape  the  united  demand  of  these 
persons  and  institutions.  Their  demand  for  justice 
to  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  could  not 
fail  to  bring  results.  In  this  the  milk  consumer 
has  interests  and  concern  in  common  with  the  milk 
producer.  A  distribution  monopoly  is  repugnant  to 
both. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  League  officials  have 
gone  into  this  partnership  with  the  Bordens  without 
an  understanding  or  a  contract.  Tf  an  agreement 
exists,  what  are  its  terms?  Dairymen  are  entitled 
to  know.  If  no  contract  exists,  we  are  left  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  pool  officials  are  obsessed  with  a  blind 
and  confiding  faith  in  the  virtues  of  a  benevolent 
Borden  monopoly. 


from  producer  to  dealer  is  a  staggering  commission. 
No  business  could  stand  it,  and  to  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  it  spells  ruin. 

there  will  lie  some  who  will  think  these  reports 
and  suggestions  inspired  by  some  personal  motive. 
We  regret  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it,  and  we  cannot 
let  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  unmerited  criticism 
deter  us  from  the  plain  duty  of  a  farm  paper  to 
farmers.  We  are  pledged  to  speak  for  the  farmer 
when  and  where  his  rightful  interests  demand  a 
champion.  This  milk  problem  is  .being  discussed  in 
accordance  with  that ‘ideal.  Our  friends  and  well- 
informed  farmers  generally  know  and  acknowledge 
the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  and'  the  accuracy  of  our 
information.  In  as  far  as  we  are  able  we  want 
others  to  understand  that  the  American  farmer  is 
going  to  get  the  information  that  will  enable  him  to 
protect  his  own  business. 


Milk  Details  for  November 


of  November 


THE  pool  report  for  the  month 
shows  the  following  details: 

Ihe  number  of  pool  patrons  was  3,743  less  than  in 
November,  1923,  and  14,009  less  than  for  the  same 
month,  1922,  and  18,488  less  than  the  high  peak  of 
active  pool  patrons. 

the  volume  of  milk  was  6,488,627  lbs.  less  than 
November,  1923,  and  37,553,968  lbs.  less  than  Novem¬ 
ber,  1922,  and  247,408,553  lbs.  less  than  the  high 
peak  of  production,  in  May,  1922. 

The  number  of  dealers’  plants  decreased  51;  and 
the  association  plants  increased  17.  compared  with 
November,  1923. 

I  he  volume  of  milk  for  November  in  the  different 
classes,  as  reported  at.  published  prices,  figures  out  in 
detail  as  follows: 

.  -948,770.62  X  $3.07 

.  126,576.45  X  2.00 

.  42,445.20  X  2.05  = 

.  22,471.56  X  2.05  = 

.  60,758.78  X  1.60  = 

.  31,351.85  X  1.55  = 

.  50,028.89  X  1.42  = 

.  8,018.92  x  1.355  = 


Class  1  . 
( ’lass  2A 
Class  2B 
Class  2C 
Class  3 A 
Class  3B 
Class  4A 
(’lass  4B 


Totals 


:  $2,912,725.80 
=  253,152.90 

87,012.66 
46,066.69 
97,214.04 
48,595.36 
71,041.02 
10,865.63 


1,290,422.21 


$3,526,674.00 


Gross  price  . $2.35x1,290,422.27  =  3,032,492.33 


authority  that  the  pool  will  not  get  more  than 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Clover  Farms  patrons.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  an  idle  creamery  is  the  most 
worthless  piece  of  property  in  the  country.  The 
purchase  of  the  Evans  Dairy  Company  business  will 
not  be  much  different.  When  present  contracts  ex¬ 
pire,  farmers  will  seek  new  outlets. 

The  announcement  of  the  purchase  of  still  another 
plant  is  to  be  made  later.  In  milk  circles  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  while  the  frenzy  is  on,  no  dealer 
could  in  justice  to  himself  refuse  the  easy  money. 

Protesting  pooling  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory  as  individuals  and  in  groups  have  appealed 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  help  them  in  this  time  of  great 
trial.  They  deserve  all  that  we  can  do  for  them, 
but  we  can  only  give  them  correct  information, 
and  speak  for  them  publicly.  Our  voice  cannot 
carry  far  until  they  stand  out  in  public  view 
behind  what  they  ask  us  to  say,  and  this  for 


Unaccounted  for  .  $494  181  67 

The  total,  3,526,674.00  -f-  1,290,422,27  =  $2.73. 

The  actual  gross  price  was  $2.73,  or  38  cents  per 
100  lbs.  more  than  reported;  and  the  amount  un¬ 
accounted  for  was  $494,181.67.  This  defect  in  the 
report  is  criticized  by  pool  patrons.  It  is  hardly 
creditable  to  a  farm  organization.  It  would  not  be 
accepted  from  a  dealer  or  a  commission  merchant. 
A  buyer  making  such  reports  would  not  be  able  to 
advertise  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  A  former  president  of 
the  League  has  openly  charged  in  public  print  that 
the  Borden  company  received  a  special  price.  A 
former  high  employe  is  credited  with  corroboration 
of  this  statement.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
trade  and  openly  asserted  by  many.  Any  way,  this 
milk  is  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  pool  officials,  and 
trustees  owe  an  accurate  accounting  to  their  prin¬ 
cipals.  A  report  that  leaves  substantially  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  unaccounted  for 


Paying  for  a  Consolidated  School 

I  wish  to  commend  your  stand  on  child  labor  and 
the  school  question.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  you  are  in 
(lie  right  on  these  matters.  Please  try  to  impress 
your  readers  with  the  burden  of  long-time  bonds.  If 
any  group  of  districts  want  to  consolidate  and  build 
a  new  large  modern  building  let  them  pay  for  it  in 
three  to  five  years  and  be  done.  If  they  can’t  afford 
this  they  wornd  better  leave  the  thing  alone. 

M  e  have  a  wonderful  new  consolidated  school  in 
Grand  Blanc  Township.  By  all  academic  standards  this 
school  is  about  100  per  cent.  It  is  an  institution  to 
be  proud  of.  But  when  I  stop  to  think  that  my  eight- 
year-old  son  will  be  nearly  40  and  I  will  be  crawling 
up  toward  threescore  and  ten  before  it  is  paid  for, 
some  of  the  keen  edge  of  enjoyment  is  taken  off.  I 
see  a  vista  of  years  stretching  away  before  us — lean 
years  and  good  years,  high  prices  and  low  prices,  but 
whatever  the  year’s  outcome  that  interest  and  principle 
on  our  municipal  mortgage  has  got  to  be  met. 

1  am  very  much  in  favor  of  improving  the  quality 
of  one-room  district  schools.  I  distrust  the  assertions 
of  theoretical  educators  that  thesq  schools  are  obsolete. 
5  ou  have  doubtless  heard  their  argument  that  the  one- 
room  school  is  in  the  class  with  grandpa  and  his  cradle, 
while  the  consolidated  is  in  the  class  of  the  self-binder 
or  even  the  combined  header  and  thrasher.  That 
sounds  good,  but  listen  to  this:  Do  you  remember  about 
25  years  ago,  just  after  the  bicycle  craze  began  to 
wane,  how  the  carriage-makers  brought  out  the  ball¬ 
hearing  tubular  axle  bike-wagon?  This  was  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  buggy  business.  Grease  ’em  once  a  year. 
The  old  double-collar  and  even  Colling-collar  long¬ 
distance  axles  were  relics  of  the  ox-cart  days.  The 
results  of  this  campaign  were  heart-rending.  The 
buyers  took  (he  companies  at  their  word  and  greased 
them  ouce  a  year.  Pretty  soon  the  repair  departments 
were  flooded  with  orders  for  parts— new  stationary 
cones,  adjusting  cones,  balls,  ball-retainers,  lock  nuts, 
lock  washers,  felt  washers,  complete  new  insides,  etc. 
About  a  year  or  two  of  this  and  customers  began  to 
hoHer,  "give  us  our  old  long-distance  axles  back.”  So 
the  builders  in  convention  assembled  decided  that  the 
ball-bearing  •bike-wagon  was  a  costly  unsatisfactory 
thing  and  the  old-fashioned  long-distance  axle  was  the 
best  for  general  use. 

Would  it  not  be  surprising  if  time  would  show  that 
the,  ^n®:room  school  compared  with  the  double-collar 
and  Colling-collar  axle,  while  the  consolidated,  with  all 
its  finer  adjustments  and  requirements,  was  like  the 


tubular-axle 

Michigan. 


ball-bearing  bike? 
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monthly  indicates  a  loose  system  of  accounting,  and 
while  extreme  accuracy  is  not  expected,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  figure  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

"  The  deductions  for  the  month  are  38  +  19  =  57 
cents.  These  monthly  deductions,  however,  are  not 
the  whole  cost  of  clearing  pooled  milk  through  the 
organization.  The  annual  report  for  year  ending 
May,  1924,  shows  these  items: 

Sales  . 

To  patrons  . 


Difference. . . 
Unaccounted  for  . 


$75,131,869.50 

57,585,479.05 


$17,546,390.45 

4,279.647.25 


$21,826,037.70 
the  deductions 


Total  deductions  . 

There  were  241,350.15  cwt.,  and 
totaled  90  cents  per  100  lhs.  for  all  pooled  milk. 
Since  the  bulk  of  the  milk  went  direct  to  dealers, 
and  the  surplus  was  figured  only  at  manufacturing 
prices.  90  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  sale  of  milk 


A  Farmers’  Protective  League 

I  was  interested  in_ the  letter  of  II.  L.  D.  of  Chester 
Co. ,  Va-’/ln  Pa&e  1554.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  being 
done  in  this  community  to  reduce  trespassing,  ami  law¬ 
lessness  of  all  sorts.  Several  years  ago  we,  farmers 
and  property-owners  in  general,  organized  the  Farmers’ 
I  roperty  and  Game  Protective  League  and  tire  now 
securing  a  court  charter  so  that  we  have  a  legal  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  courts.  All  members  have  posted  their  lands 
according  to  law,  and  advertised  publicly  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  and  particularly  when  in  the  presence  of  so- 
called  sportsmen,  just  what  the  League  stands  for,  and 
that  action  m  case  of  any  lawlessness  will  be  taken 
against  anyone  without  fear  or  favor.  As  a  consequence 
the  members  have  been  annoyed  very  little,  and  our 
notices  command  respect  wherever  displayed.  Of  course 
there  are  instances  where  they  are  destroyed  and  dis¬ 
regarded,  but  the  time  may  come  any  minute  when  the 
miscreant  will  be  caught,  since  our  membership  is  ex¬ 
periencing  a  healthy  growth.  I  heard  of  several  cases 
where  city  sportsmen  came  out  for  a  fine  time  in  ihe 
country  this  Fall,  and  soon  returned  in  disgust,  stating 
that  so  many  farms  were  posted  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  wasting  time  jumping  from  one  unposted  farm 
to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  run  the  risk  of  being 
caught  on  one  posted. 

To  help  matters  along  we  have  made  use  of  the  act 
or  April  5,  1917,  Pennsylvania  Laws,  page  47  This 
act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  township  police  bv 
the  road  supervisors  upon  petition  of  25  taxpayers  to 
the  (  ourt  of  Quarter  Sessions.  We  have  had  six  ap- 
pointed  and  were  fortunate  to  get  volunteers  public- 
spirited  enough  to  act  without  compensation  from  the 
township.  Of  course  if  any  farm  owner  wants  his 
farm  patrolled  at  any  time  during  the  gunning  season 
he  must  pay  the  police  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour 
I  would  suggest  that  IT.  L.  I>.  and  his  neighbors 
make  use  of  this  act,  and  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
asking  for  too  few  police.  We  should  have  asked  for 
25  instead  of  six.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  II.  L.  D. 
or  anyone  else  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  such  information 
spe  I  may  possess.  fran  k  a.  kuntz 

f  -"high  Co.,  I‘a. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Raggedy  Man 

O,  the  Raggedy  Man !  lie  works  fer  pa  ; 
An’  he’s  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw! 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 

An’  waters  the  horses,  an’  fe(ds  ’em  hay  ; 
An’  he  opens  the  shed — and  we  all  ist 
laugh 

When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble- 
ly  calf; 

An’  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  ’Lizabuth  Ann — 

Ain’t  he  a’  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

W’y,  the  Raggedy  Man — he’s  ist  so  good 
Hie  splits  the  kindlin’  an’  chops  the 
wood ; 

An’  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden^  too, 

An’  does  most  things  ’at  boys  can't  do — 

He  dumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An’  shooked  a’  apple  down  fer  me — 

An’  nother’n’,  too,  fer  ’Lizabuth  Ann — 

An’  notlier'n’,  too,  fer  [he  Raggedy 
Man — 

Ain’t  he  a’  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

An’  the  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most 
rhymes, 

An’  tells  ’em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes ; 
Knows  ’bout  giunts,  an’  griffuns,  an’ 
elves, 

An’  the  squidgicum-squees  ’at  swallers 
therselves ! 

An’,  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture  lot, 
lie  showed  me  the  hole  ’at  the  M  unks  is 
got. 

’At  lives  ’way  deep  in  the  ground,  an’  can 
Turn  into  me,  er  ’Lizabuth  Ann  ! 

Ain’t  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  t  ime  when  he 
Was  makin’  a  little  bow’-a’-orry  fer  me, 
Says,  “When  you’re  big  like  your  pa  is, 
Air  you  go’  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An’  be  .a  rich  merchant — an’  wear  fine 
„  clothes? 

Er  what  air  you  go’  to  be,  goodness 
knows.” 

An’  nen  lie  laughed  at  ’Lizabuth  Ann* 

An’  I  says,  “’M  go’  to  be  a  Raggedy 
Man — - 

I’m  ist  go’  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man !” 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

— Eugene  Field. 

Some  excellent  ideas  for  home  amuse¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  helpful  in  the  rural 
family,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Play¬ 
ground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  with  offices  at  315  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City.  One  useful  little 
booklet  called  “Home  Play.’  by  W .  C. 
Batchelor,  will  be  supplied  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  nominal  price  of  10  cents; 
it  includes  chapters  on  backyard  play¬ 
ground  equipment,  with  illustrations  and 
directions  for  making ;  home  play  for  the 
whole  family,  and  constructive  play  in 
the  home.  Another  useful  little  pamphlet 
is  “What  Can  We  Ho?  Social  Games.” 
Rural  families  and  communities  still  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  their  own  efforts  for 
pastimes  and  social  amusements,  espe- 
ially  in  the  Winter,  and  we  think  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  seek  wholesome 
methods  of  recreation.  A  community 
where  there  is  no  joy  in  living,  and  no 
means  of  innocent  amusement  is  very 
likely  to  find  its  young  people  turning  to 
questionable  pleasures. 

New  Year’s  resolutions,  drawn  up  by 
a  group  of  New  York  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
were  sent  just  before  Christmas  to  160.- 
000  Camp  Fire  Girls  throughout  the 
country  by  the  national  headquarters,  31 
East  17th  St.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Use  no  slang. 

Sleep  with  open  windows. 

Learn  to  play  the  piano  or  some  other 
musical  instrument. 

Eat  green  vegetables. 

Cook  one  meal  a  week  so  that  mother 
can  rest. 

•Speak  in  a  low  tone. 

Learn  to  play  well  a  team  game,  such 
as  hockey. 

Create  either  by  writing,  painting  or 
sewing,  a  thing  of  beauty. 


Winter  Cooking 

We  who  get  snowed  in  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  occasionally,  sometimes  wish 
we  could  live  where  we  could  see  snow 
only  by  choice.  It  would  seem  nice,  but 
it  also  seems  nice  to  be  able  to  cook 
ahead  and  know  the  food  will  keep  well. 

We  like  the  lighter  suet  puddings,  and 
the  men  especially  like  them  when  work¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  these  snappy,  cold  days. 
(So  to  make  them  easier  I  buy  two  or 
three  pounds  of  suet,  trim  and  boil  until 
tender.  Remove  from  kettle  and  put  on 
a  platter  to  cool.  Set  the  kettle  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  fat  forms  a  cake.  _  Put 
this  fat  in  a  frying  pan  and  “fry”  the 
water  out,  put  in  a  tin.  and  use  when 
frying  potatoes ;  especially  tasty  when 
you  add  an  onion. 

Pound  the  cold  suet  with  a  wooden  po¬ 
tato  masher,  remove  stringy  pieces,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2160.  One  -  piece 
dress,  having  long 
set-in  sleeves,  round 
collar,  set-in  pock¬ 
ets,  and  trimming 
bands  on  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  front;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of1  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2167.  Ladies’  two- 
piece  dress,  with 
surplice  -  front  bod¬ 
ice,  and  two-piece 
skirt;  close  -  fitting 
sleeves,  and  with  or 
without  overskirt. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2106.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress,  gath¬ 
ered  to  yoke,  and 
kimono  sleeves  with 
long,,  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions;  three  tucks 
in  lower  part  of 
dress.  Sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  3 ’4  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2136.  One  -  piece 
beltless  dress,  hav¬ 
ing  side  plaits,  long, 
close-fitting  sleeves 
and  notch  collar; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Holding  Juice  in  Fruit  Pies 

I  uotic-ed  in  the  Spring  or  early  Sum¬ 
mer  a  number  of  women  wrote  that  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  pies  boil¬ 
ing  out.  Mv  wife  gets  over  a  good  deal 
of  her  difficulty  by  just  sprinkling  about 
a  teaspoon  of  “minute  tapioca”  in  the 
pie.  It  does  not  flavor  any  pie.  but  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  juice  fairly  well,  and  makes 
jelly  of  it,  and  saves  both  it  and  tlie  tem¬ 
per  of  the  cook.  J.  R.  J. 


use  very  little  more  than  if  raw.  I 
think  the  puddings  nre  nicer  and  easier 
to  digest,  and  the  suet  will  keep  some 
time  in  cold  weather. 

I  usually  keep  pie  crust  mixed  ahead 
any  time  of  year,  but  during  cold  weath¬ 
er  T  can  keep  a  little  that  is  moistened 
ready  to  roll.  [It  is  better  in  quality 
chilled  in  this  way,  or  kept  in  icebox  be¬ 
fore  using. — Ed.] 

Years'  ago  I  occasionally  set  a  tin  of 
bread  dough  biscuits  out  to  freeze  solid. 
When  I  wanted  biscuits  I  brought  them 
in  to  thaw,  and  as  they  thawed  they  rose, 
ready  for  the  oven.  I  don’t  remember  if 
they  were  left  frozen  more  than  two  or 
three  days  though. 

Ice  cream  is  simple  to  make,  and  ice  is 
handy,  for  if  snow  is  deep  there  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  few  icicles  to  be  had  for  the 
getting,  but  sometimes  I  just  set  out  a 
dish  of  strawberry  or  peach  sauce  and 
stir  occasionally.  It  makes  a  pretty  good 
“mushy  ice,”  and  all  like  it — even  good 
enough  for  company.  It  seems  to  need 
sponge  cake  for  accompaniment.  Maybe 
whipped  cream  would  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion.  Oh,  yes,  a  bowl  of  whipped  cream 
set  out  to  free  tastes  pretty  good  at  sup¬ 
per  time,  and  crackers  are  an  accom¬ 
paniment.  Some  serve  crackers  instead 
of  cake  with  ice  cream,  anyway. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Ask  any  one  of  these 

125,000  happy  owners 


IF  YOU  THINK  that  you  have  a 
good  reason  for  getting  along 
another  year  without  modern 
light,  ask  one  of  the  125,000  own¬ 
ers  of  Colt  lighting  and  cooking 
plants.  Find  out  what  this  invest¬ 
ment  has  meant  to  them.  They 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

It  has  meant  releasing  their 
wives  from  drudgery.  It  has  done 
away  with  sooty  lamps  and  wicks 
that  always  need  trimming.  It  has 
ended  slavery  to  a  dirty  coal  range. 
It  has  replaced  old-fashioned  irons 
with  a  modern  gas  iron,  which 
makes  ironing  almost  a  pleasure. 

It  has  meant  safety  to  their 
children.  It  has  stopped  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  overturned  lamps.  It  has 
guarded  sensitive  eyes  from  the 
improper  light  which  weakens  the 
whole  system  of  the  growing  child. 


It  has  made  homes  more  livable 
and  farming  more  worth  while. 

You,  too,  can  have  Colt  light 
—  at  less,  for  the  average  farm, 
than  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
automobile.  You  can  have  per¬ 
fect  light  in  every  room  of  your 
house  as  well  as  in  your  barn  and 
poultry  buildings.  And  you  can 
know  you  have  a  permanent  bless¬ 
ing,  for  there  is  nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
''Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  di  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT” 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


IS*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


LOOMS  $9.90 


AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  «n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
material.  Home  weaving  is 
and  highly  profitable, 
are  rushed  with  orders. 

sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
ail  aboutweaving  and  ourwonder- 
'  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  438,  Factory  SI,  BOONViLLS,  N.Y 


±11111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  111111111111 

I  POWER  WASHER  1 


=  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  = 

~  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  _ 
“  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  otherstyles.  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

aiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiK 


A 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4—4*6 
or  5- ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  AI1  nlckol  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.- Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page,  j 
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Early  Training  for  Children 

I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  those 
perplexed  new  mothers  who  are  trying  so 
hard  to  teach  the  little  children  entrusted 
to  their  care  the  art  of  minding  when 
spoken  to.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  au¬ 
thority,  for  I  have  five  children  of  my 
own.  When  my  oldest  boy  was  old  enough 
to  talk  and  run  everywhere,  I  undertook 
to  make  him  pick  up  some  scraps  of  paper 
he  had  torn  up.  I  actually  believe  that 
was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  had  to  do,  to 
make  him  understand  he  had  to  do  it.  I 
was  so  inexperienced  that  I  finally  gave 
up  trying  to  persuade  him  with  words, 
and  spanked  him.  After  spanking  him 
twice  I  got  him  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
paper.  Then  I  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  cried,  to  think  I  had  to  spank  my 
precious  baby.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  a  maiden  lady  said  to  me : 
“My  dear,  don’t-  ever  whip  your  children  ; 
educate  them..”  I  didn’t  then  know  what 
she  meant,  bvit  if  I  only  had,  wbat  men¬ 
tal  anguish  I  could  have  saved  myself! 

If  you  want  a  child  to  learn  to  mind 
when  spoken  to,  tell  him  what  you  want 
in  a  kind,  firm,  pleasant  way,  and  I’m 
sure  he  will  do  it  for  you.  Say  “Johnny, 
please  hang  your  hat  on  that  nail.”  If 
you  say  it  as  if  you  meant  it,  Johnny  will 
certainly  do  it,  but  if  you  say  it  in  a 
cross  voice,  or  even  as  if  you  weren’t  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  would  mind  or  not,  he 
will  not  do  it,  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  chance 
not  to  mind.  If  you  tell  him  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things,  and  you  don’t  see  that  he 
does  them,  he  will  soon  think,  “Oh,  well, 
mamma  doesn’t  care  whether  I  do  it  or 
not,”  so  you  see  the  fault  will  be  yours, 
by  neglecting  to  see  that  he  does  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Now  I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to 
think  my  children  are  perfect,  for  they 
are  far  from  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
young  mothers  start  in  right,  for  if  you 
start  right  your  battle  is  half  won. 

One  dear  old  lady  said  one  time  to  me : 
“Goodness,  girl,  you  don’t  try  to  make 
your  children  mind  before  they  are  five 
years  old,  do  you?”  I  replied,  “I  most 
certainly  think  that  if  you  wait  until  five 
years  are  past,  you  are  five  years  too  late 
ever  to  make  them  mind.” 

I  was  a  selfish,  headstrong  young  one 
myself.  Being  the  baby  of  the  family,  of 
course  they  spoiled  me,  and  if  I  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  I  was  told,  someone 
else  had  to  do  it  for  me.  So  many  people 
pity  the  eldest  child  in  a  family  ;  I  don’t, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  They  are  made 
responsible  for  certain  pieces  of  work, 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  do  them,  and 
as  they  grow  older  the  more  responsible 
fhey  become.  Sometimes  an  oldest  child 
is  imposed  upon  by  all  the  rest.  Parents 
make  the  mistake  of  letting  the  willing 
child  do  things  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  get  the  child  who  is  trained  to 
mind  to  do  it,  than  it  is  to  train  the 
younger  ones.  My  parents,  by  letting 
me  do  as  I  pleased,  have  inflicted  me 
unjustly  with  many  a  hardship  since  1 
have  grown  up.  They  were  good  parents, 
and  aimed  to  do  the  very  best  they  could 
for  their  children,  but  if  they  had  made 
me  mind  at  home,  life  would  have  been 
much  easier  since  I’ve  grown  up. 

KANSAS  HOUSEKEEPER. 


Favorite  Apple  Recipes 

Indian  Pudding  with  Apples.— Scald 
two  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  stir  in  a  cup  of 
cornmeal  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  stove,  add  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and 
two  cups  of  sweet  apples,  pared,"  cored 
and  quartered.  Pour  into  a  deep  pud¬ 
ding  dish  and  bake  for  four  hours.  When 
the  pudding  has- baked  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours  add,  without  stirring,  one  pint 
of  cold  milk.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  syrup. 

Apple  Pie  with  Cream  and  Cheese. — 
Make  an  apple  pie  after  your  favorite 
recipe.  Have  ready  a  cream  cheese,  press 
through  a  ric-er,  cut  and  fold  into  the 
cheese  a  cup  of  double  cream  beaten  until 
solid  ;  add  a  few  grains  of  sa’lt.  Put  this 
mixture  through  a  pastry  tube  in  any 
pattern  on  top  of  the  pie.  Serve  as  a 
dessert  at  either  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Apple  Fritters. — Mix  and  sift  one  and 
one-third  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  on&jfourth  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  gradually,  while  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  one  cup  milk  and  one  egg,  well 
beaten.  Wipe,  core,  pare  and  cut  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  sour  apples  into  eighths,  then 
slice  the  eighths  and  stir  into  the  battei\ 
Drop  by  the  spoonful  into  hot,  deep  fat, 
and  fry  until  delicately  browned.  Drain  on 
brown  paper  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar. 

Fried  Apples. — Quarter  and  core  five 
apples  without  paring.  Heat  a  frying 
pan  and  melt  beef  drippings  in  it.  When 
hot,  lay  a  layer  of  apples  in  it,  skin  side 
down,  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  and 
when  nearly  done  turn  and  brown  ;  place 
on  a  platter  and  sprinkle  with  sugar ;  set 
it  hot  oven  and  continue  frying  apples, 
one  layer  at  a  time.  MRS.  J.  w.  B. 


Baker’s  Cheese  Cake 

One  pound  cottage  cheese,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  vanil¬ 
la,  4  tablespoons  flour.  Mix  cheese  and 
flour  together ;  cream  sugar  and  butter ; 
add  eggs ;  beat  well;  add  cheese,  flour, 
Manilla  and  milk.  Bake  30  minutes  in  an 
under  crust.  Not  too  hot  oven. 

SIRS.  E.  A. 


Difference  in  Flours 


Costs  More- 

Worth  It! 


TJ/rY\EH  there  are  so  many  cheaper  flours  obtainable,  there 
must  be  some  very  good  reasons  why  so  many  farm 
women  insist  upon  OCCIDENT  Flour,  (which  costs  more),  for 
all  their  baking — bread,  biscuits,  cake  and  pastry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why: 


1  OCCIDENT  Flour  has  saved 
them  money  even  though  the 
price  per  sack  is  higher  — 
never  a  spoiled  baking  with 
loss  of  expensive  ingredients. 


2  They  have  found  that  the 
fine,  wholesome,  satisfying 
flavor  in  everything  baked 
from  OCCIDENT  Flour  mean^ 
healthy,  happy  families. 


Look  for  the  slip  con¬ 
tained  in  every  sack  of 
Occident  Flour  giving 
you  the  privilege  of 
sending  for  a  copy  of 
“The  Children’s  Party 
Book,”  a  40-page  book 
of  parties,  games  and 
tecipes. 


3  They  know  that  every  kernel 
in  every  bushel  of  the  choice 
wjheat  used  is  washed  and 
scoured  before  it  is  milled. 


4  They  have  learned  that  OC¬ 
CIDENT  Flour  is  made  from 
only  the  most  nourishing 
portion  of  the  finest  wheat 
grown. 


Experience  has  proved  to 
them  that  it  is  economical  to 
buy  OCCIDENT  Flour  because 
it  goes  farther  —  more  loaves 
of  bread  from  every  sack. 


Order  this  better  flour  for  your 
next  baking  day.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  OCCIDENT  dealer  nearest  you, 
write  us  and  we  will  inform  you 
promptly. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.  General  Offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NO  MORE  KINDLING  milk  chocolate 

T .  .  .  ,  ,  ihe  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  ofl20  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post- 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in-  P"  id,  for  *1 ;  stores  sell  this  at  81 .  ft, ;  thousands  of  Ru- 
tense  name.  Cheap  and  safe.  $4.50  postpaid  or  after  ten  rat  Xew-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom- 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  ers.  Are  y.  u  one  of  them  f  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  R-  YV.  WISH  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Vj  N I 


All  WOO  YARN  F0R  **LE-  Ft'0™  manufacturer. 
“•*“  11  wVL  I  Mill!  75e  !■  S2  peril).  Free  samples 

HARMONY,  MAINE 


Sr 


A? 


HO 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  oar  wonderful  bargain**.  rtet  com* 
prince  a  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  tlat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


V 
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Read  All  Evening  Without  Eye  Strain 

“fTERE'S  the  lamn  ihof  _ _ 


HERE’S  the  lamp  that  assures  you  plenty  of  the 
right  kind  of  light  when  you  sit  down  to  enjoy 
your  evening  reading.  It’ a  a  Coleman  Quick- 
famous  for  its  pure-white  brilliance  — 
brighter  than  20  old-style  oil  lamps. 

Under  the  Quick-Lite’a  soft,  restful  radiance 
you  can  read  the  whole  evening  through  without 


eye  strain.  This  good  light  protects  your  eyes — 
prlJcSle88!  Lights  with  ordinary 
r  k<is  'yF  burns  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline.  Price  in  U.  S.  A.,  $9  00: 

Sold  by  30,000  Hardware  and  General  Stores.  See 
your  Dealer  for  F ree  demonstration.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  our  nearest  office.  Dept  RY-71. 


r[1L L  .va.vw  WUL  ucttiCOb  Ullice,  Dept  4Ai 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY,  Wichita  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago— Los  Angeles  Canadian  Factory-T^omS 


leman  Quick- Lite 

m  Ai  n.mmm ■wngMnggnMMMnMWi 

The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 


^HOOD  FURNACES^ 
Give  You 

Greater  heat¬ 
ing  comfort 
from  less  coal 
and  with  less 
fire  tending. 

Write  for  special  bulletin 
and  name  of  Hood  dealer 
near  you. 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  J  Corning,  N.  Y.^j 


The  Hood  Straight-Sided 
hire.  Pot.  Always  Clean 
—Always  Hot. 


CASH  B  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
IViY  TIIK  FRE1  PUT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference- 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ; 
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Positive  Relief 


HERE  is  another  Burrell 
Milker  feature  which 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  —  the  Burrell  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator. 

Sharp,  well-defined  inter¬ 
mittent  periods  of  suction 
and  relief  are  imperative  for 
the  correct  milking  of  your 
cows.  Nothing  less  than 
complete  relief  from  all  suc¬ 
tion  between  each  period  of 
suction  can  be  satisfactory. 
In  the  Burrell  Milker,  you  get 
this  complete  relief ,  during 
which  time  air  is  admitted 
to  the  teat- cups,  and  the 


vacuum  drops  to  zero.  This 
permits  natural  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  teats, 
and  prevents  the  congestion 
caused  by  milkers  which 
maintain  long  periods  of 
suction  without  relief. 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief 
Pulsator  is  sturdy,  and  in  it 
are  no  hard-to-get-at  corners 
and  crevices  to  clean.  The 
entire  operating  mechanism 
can  be  quickly  removed,  and 
all  parts  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  milk  are  easily 
cleaned  and  sterilized — typi¬ 
cally  Burrell  throughout. 


Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  is  one  of  four  features 
which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  Milker. 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go. Inc.  Little  Falls, New  York 


Ask  about  this 
New  Separator 

Now  you  have 
the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy  for 
your  own  farm 
use  as  good  a 
cream  separa¬ 
tor  as  is  used 
in  the  biggest 
creameries. 

Since  dairy¬ 
ing  was  in  its 
infancy  Bur¬ 
rell  has  been 
making  the 
best  separators  of  the  time.  The 
one  illustrated  above  is  an  exam¬ 
ple — and  priced  unusually  low. 

M  Sfoms  ifiiTTUCkCfcait 

It  is  equipped  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  Burrell  Link  Blades,  which 
assure  the  utmost  in  clean  skim¬ 
ming.  And  not  only  does  it  skim 
the  milk  clean — it  runs  so  easy 
that  the  power  consumption  is 
remarkably  low.  Select  the  size 
you  need — 350,  500,  750  or 
1000-pound  — hand  or  power. 


TRADE  MARK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


WIRE  FENCES 


Learn  about  our  Super-Zinced  Fences 
which  are  protected  against  rust  by 
the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  which 
can  be  successfully  bonded  to  wire. 
Our  special  formula  steel  and  im¬ 
proved  zincing  process  give  a  rust 
resisting  armor  that  will  not  crack 
or  peel,  thus  adding  many  years  to 
the  life  of  the  fence. 

Columbia  Fence 

is  a  superior  hinge-joint  fence,  made 
in  the  standard  styles  for  farm,  poul¬ 
try  and  garden.  Both  our  hinge-joint 
and  stiff-stay  fences  are  Super-Zinced 
and  include  attractive  Lawn  and 
Flower  Fences.  We  guarantee  them 
to  be  unexcelled  in  quality  and  dur¬ 
ability,  yet  they  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  galvanized  fences. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  Super-Zinced 
Fence  Catalog,  also  the  72-page  farm 
account  book,  both  FREE. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


§ 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.330MUNCIE,  IND. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


r-m;:,w^!PayZ.: 

^  4“Freight::;: 

A'T:iT;rr;; 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WE  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  1  PeerleSS 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  our  104-page  Peerless  Bargain  Book 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Roofing  and  Paints  I  Just  out.  Send  for  it 
today.  Save  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  C0.,‘Dept.8602  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Cut  Milk  Production 
with  a  New  Harder  Silo 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8,313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lqwer  feed  cost.  You 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  “Saving  with  Silos” 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  “Saving  with  Silos”,  free.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  BoxC  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Costs 


January  10,  li)2"» 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Mixing  a  Ration 

'Will  you  advise  me  whether  this  is  a 
balanced  dairy  ration?  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran,  100 
ibs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  16  lbs.  bone- 
meal,  12  lbs.  salt.*  I  feed  1  lb.  of  feed  to 
every  3%  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  Holsteins, 
and  1  lb.  of  feed  to  every  3  lbs.  of  milk 
to  the  Guernseys,  along  with  15  lbs.  of 
silage  per  cow  each  night  and  morning, 
and  12  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  at  noon.  J.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

The  above  mentioned  ration  would 
yield  a  mixture  carrying  about  20  per 
cent  of  protein ;  that  is,  provided  the 
gluten  you  refer  to  is  gluten  meal  rather 
than  gluten  feed.  Better  results  would 
follow  in  ease  you  increased  the  amount 
of  oilmeal^  to  150  lbs.  and  doubled  the 
amount  of  gluten  feed  or  gluten  meal 
which  you  are  utilizing. 

Fifteen  pounds  of  silage  is  scarcely 
enough  for  the  best  results;  in  fact,  cows 
should  have  all  the  silage  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish ;  35  lbs.  for  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  is  more  appropriate.  If  you 
do  not  have  enough  silage  to  continue 
this  feeding  throughout  the  season,  it 
might  be  well  to  supplement  the  silage 
with  some  moistened  beet  pulp  through¬ 
out  the  feeding  period. 

The  protein  feeds  today  are  in  reality 
more  attractive  in  price  than  many  of 
the  carbohydrate  carriers,  and  this  is  why 
it  is  proposed  that  you  increase  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  to  24  per  cent,  thus  taking 
advantage  of  the  products  which  will 
yield  an  increased  amount  of  milk. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  wish  to  mix  the  following  grains  to 
make  a  balanced  ration  ‘  for  Holsteins-: 
Corn  and  oats,  bran,  oilmeal,  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  feed.  I  feed  little  mixed  hay 
at  night;  not  much  clover  in  it;  give 
them  corn  fodder  night  and  morning 
with  ears  on  ;  corn  only  little  past  milk 
stage.  T.  E.bc. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Winter  feeding  the  following  com¬ 
bination  of  the  ingredients  mentioned 
would  produce  a  ration  carrying  between 
23  and  24  per  cent  of  protein.  Inasmuch 
as  protein  feeds  are  relatively  less  costly 
than  the  carbohydrate  carriers  this  year, 
the  feeding  of  rations  relatively  high  in 
protein  ought  to  be  encouraged.  This,  in 
combination  with  silage  and  the  rough¬ 
age  you  have  available,  ought  to  enable 
you  to  make  milk  profitably  and  econom¬ 
ically.  The  mixture  follows :  Ground 
corn  and  oats,  400  lbs.  ;  oilmeal.  150  lbs.  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  ;  gluten  feed, 
200  lbs.  ;  wheat  bran.  100  lbs. 

Unless  you  have  corn  and  oats  avail¬ 
able  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to 
replace  a  portion  of  this  ingredient  with 
some  buckwheat  middlings  which,  if  they 
are  of  good  quality,  will  contribute  gen¬ 
erously  of  protein  and  energy  constitu¬ 
ents  and  add  materially  to  the  palatabil- 
ity  of  the  mixture.  Then  again,  they  are 
selling  now  St  a  price  very  attractive  as 
compared  with  the  market  value  of  corn 
and  oats. 


Ration  With  Alfalfa  and 
Silage 

What  would  you  feed  a  30-cow  dairy 
if  you  had  plenty  of  hay  that  is  75  per 
cent  Alfalfa,  400  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  500  bushels  of  barley  and  oars 
mixed?  We  have  enough  corn  silage  that 
is  heavily  eared  so  that  we  can  feed  each 
cow  two  bushels  daily.  R.  e.  g. 

New  York. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  refer  to  corn 
silage  rather  than  to  ear  corn  and.  with 
the  products  mentioned,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  following  grain  mixture  would 
best  serve  your  purpose :  Ground  barley 
and  pats.  400  lbs. :  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  wheat  bran.  150 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed.  100  ibs. 

I  would  fiell  the  wheat  rather  than  to 
include  this  in  the  mixture,  for  you  can 
profitably  sell  400  bushels  of  wheat  and 
buy  a  ton  of  bran,  thereby  obtaining 
quite  as  much  feeding  value  at  a  lower 
cost  per  unit.  The  above  combination 
will  provide  a  22  per  cent  mixture  which, 
with  the  good  quality  of  hay  and  rough- 
age  which  you  have  available,  ought  to 
be  sufficient. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“Fouls”  in  Cattle 

I  have  a  fresh  cow  that  was  taken 
lame  in  right  hind  leg.  I  found  it  was  in 
foot,  between  her  toes.  I  put  on  peroxide 
and  dry  sulphur  for  treatment  after 
(leaning  it  out.  To-day  a  core  of  some¬ 
thing  came  out  as  large  and  as  long  as 
my  finger.  Has  this  cow  got  foot  ail  or 
what  is  it,  could  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  it?  She  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
she  was.  She  does  not  limp  much.  Please 
give  me  an  opinion  on  what  ails  her,  and 
what  to  do  for  her.  wm.  M.  kenyon. 

The  diseased  condition  you  describe  is 
termed  “fouls”  or  “foul  in  the  foot”  by 
many  stockmen  and  foot-rot  by  others. 
It  is  caused  by  foreign  objects,  such  as 
bits  of  corncob,  manure,  straw,  hay, 
grass,  earth  or  grit  of  any  sort  lodging 
between  the  toes  and  causing  irritation 
by  friction.  This  is  most  liable  to  occur 
when  the  feet  are  softened  or  macerated 
by  wading  in  filth,  wet  and  mud  or  slush. 
The  condition  thus  caused  is  similar  to 
that  called  "thrush”  in  a  horse’s  frog ; 
but  it  tends  to  become  much  more  serious 
when  the  lacerations  or  sores  are  invaded 
by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus. 
.That  germ  causes  the  worst,  forms  of 
foot-rot  in  sheep  and  is  quite  common  as 
a  complication  in  the  similar  foot  ailment 
of  cattle.  The  bacillus  causes  death 
(necrosis)  of  the  tissues  invaded  and  they 
then  give  off  a  foul  odor  and  tend  to 
slough  out.  The  core  you  mention  was, 
in  all  probability,  caused  by  the  bacillus. 

That  germ  is  also  the  cause  of  canker 
sore  mouth  in  all  young  animals,  notably 
pigs,  and  the  worse  disease  called  “calf 
diphtheria”  or  necrotic  stomatitis,  which 
also  affects  pigs  and  lambs.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  bacillus  also  causes  lip- 
and-leg  ulceration  in  sheep  and  necrotic 
enteritis  in  hogs,  which  disease  is  similar 
to  cholera  in  the  effects  caused. 

Treat  simple  fouls  by  cleansing  the 
hoof  and  cutting  away  all  dead  or  rotten 
horn  ;  then  immerse  the  foot  in  hot  water 
containing  2  ounces  of  bluestone  per  pint 
and  afterward  wrap  the  hoof  in  cotton 
batting  kept  in  place  by  bandaging  and 
to  be  kept  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  formalin  (40  per  cent  formal¬ 
dehyde  solution),  5  parts  of  carbolic  acid 
and  100  parts  of  boiled  water.  When 
healing  is  about  complete  discontinue  the 
treatment  and  simply  apply  a  little  pine 
tar  2  or  3  times  a  week. 

Treatment  for  the  more  serious  form 
of  necrotic  hoof  disease  consists  in  cleans¬ 
ing  as  before,  cutting  away  all  loose, 
rotten  or  under-run  horn  of  the  sole  or 
wall,  swabbing  the  exposed  parts  with 
tincture  of  iodine  after  scraping  away 
the  dead  or  diseased  tissues,  and  then 
applying  the  absorbent  cotton,  the  band¬ 
ages  and  the  solution  already  prescribed. 
The  hoof  should  then  be  examined  every 
second  day  and  if  any  more  necrotic 
tissue  has  formed  it  should  be  scraped 
and  the  foot  immersed  for  5  minutes  or 
more  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bluestone. 
Afterwards  go  on  with  the  cotton  pack 
treatment. 


Western  Rabbit  Drives 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  in  the 
East  springs  a  plan  for  importing  jack 
rabbits  from  the  West  and  turning  them 
loose  to  make  sport  for  our  hunters.  A 
prompt  protest  is  always  stagecj  by  our 
farmers,  and  with  good  reason,  for  these 
rabbits  are  very  destructive  to  fruit  trees 
and  all  farm  crops  left  exposed  to  them. 
In  the  West  great  “drives”  are  organized 
to  round  up  these  jack  rabbits  and  de¬ 
stroy  them.  The  following  clippings  are 
taken  from  Colorado  papers,  and  show 
what  these  animals  do  and  how  they  are 
handled  : 

“We  made  a  remark  to  a  man  the 
other  day  that  jack  rabbits  were  eating 
up  our  corn  since  the  recent  snow,  and 
he  asked  us  why  we  didn’t  take  a  gun 
and  kill  them,  which  seemed  the  natural 
question,  he  not  knowing  the  number  of 
the  pests  we  have  to  contend  with. 

“We  have  one  field  of  50  acres  that  we 
would  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  there 
have  been  at  least  2,000  jack  rabbits  in 
this  field  since  the  snow.  The  corn  was 
low  this  year,  and  after  the  frost  the 
ears  touched  the  ground  and  the  recent 
snow  fell  on  an  average  of  16.  in.  on  a 
level,  which  made  it  utterly  impossible  to 
get  the  corn  out  of  the  field.  We  had  50 
rows  yet  standing  when  the  snow  fell 


and  they  cleaned  this  up  completely  in 
four  days. 

“On  the  Luther  Mustain  place  near 
DeNova  we  estimated  1,000  jack  rabbits 
on  25  rows  of  corn  yet  standing.  It  re¬ 
minded  us  very  much  of  the  trams  in 
Denver  on  a  busy  day,  they  were  so  thick 
some  of  them  had  to  slow  up  while  others 
passed.  We  are  ready  and  willing  any¬ 
time  to  co-operate  in  a  jack  rabbit  drive 
and  really  believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
issues  of  our  community  to-day.” 

BIG  RABBIT  HUNT 

A  big  rabbit  hunt  is  planned  for  Mon¬ 
day,  December  20.  The  hunt  extends 
East  and  West  from  Ft.  Morgan  to 
Wray,  or  visa  versa,  and  North  and 
South  ’most  any  distance  the  hunters  de¬ 
sire. 

There  is  a  dual  purpose  in  destroying 
the  rabbits:  First,  it  is  estimated  that 
one  full-grown  rabbit  will  eat  a  bushel 
of  corn  in  a  year  and  at  the  same  time 
destroy  another  bushel.  There  are  two 
bushels  of  corn  for  each  rabbit,  and  figur¬ 
ing  corn  worth  $1  per  bu.,  each  rabbit  is 
costing  the  farmer  $2  per  year.  Rather 
an  expensive  luxury,  especially  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  State  that  are  infested.  The 
second  reason  for  the  hunt  is  that  there 
are  thousands  of  the  poor  in  Denver  that 
are  really  without  enough  to  eat  and  are 
always  on  hand  to  get  their  share  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  given  them. 

The  Burlington  has  agreed  to  furnish 
free  transportation  for  all  that  are 
shipped. 

Shells  may  be  bought  of  the  different 
dealers  in  Otis  for  90c  per  box  for  this 
occasion. 


Breeding  Rabbits  in  Winter 

We  built  a  series  of  rabbit  hutches 
which  are  more  or  less  open,  and  covered 
the  openings  with  one  thickness  of 
burlap.  A  week  ago  the  weather  got 
rather  chilly  here,  was  14  below  in  some 
places,  and  that  night  one  of  the  Chin¬ 
chilla  does  had  eight  little  ones  and  they 
all  died.  It  warmed  up,  and  later  an¬ 
other  had  seven,  and  they  were  all  right, 
but  it  got  cold  again,  and  later  though 
it  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  10  above 
zero,  they  were  all  dead  as  were  eight 
little  Belgians  born  that  night.  What 
do  you  think  about  breeding  them  in  the 
Winter  in  such  a  place  as  that,  and  in 
such  a  cold  country  as  this?  I  think  that 
if  one  is  bound  to  breed  them  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  he  should  have  a  warm  place  to  litter 
in.  We  bred  one  doe,  the  one  which  had 
her  litter  first,  but  the  others  do  not 
seem  to  want  to  breed.  Can  it  be  the 
cold  weather?  w. 

Rabbit  hutches  should  be  open  in  the 
front  only ;  sides  and  back  must  be  tight. 
A  nesting  box,  preferably  1  x  1)4  by 

1  ft.  high  should  be  provided  for  the  doe 

and  plenty  of  straw  or  hay  provided  to 
build  her  nest.  It  is  best  to  put  hay  in 
the  box  one  week  before  the  litter  is  due, 
in  case  doe  does  not  carry  it  in  hersel! 
which  she  usually  does  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  gestation.  The  nest  box  should  have 
an  opening  of  6  x  6  in.  to  the  side  of 
the  box,  leaving  about  2  in.  of  wood  above 
the  floor  at  the  entrance.  This  will 
hold  the  warm  air  in  the  top  of  the  nest 
and  make  it  easier  for  the  mother  to 
warm  it  up.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  young  should  not  survive  zero 
weather.  Does  are  often  hard  to  breed 
during  Winter  months.  Breeders  usually 
mate  their  outdoor-kept  rabbits  the 
first  of  February  thus  avoiding  tht 
severest  Winter  weather.  f.  d.  g. 

Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Penn.  Bureau  of  Markets  report, 
week  ending  Dec.  27.  1924.) 

Under  light  receipts  and  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  better  grades  of  killing  stock, 
the  market  during  the  past  week  showed 
an  increased  upturn  for  beef  steers  and 
good  fat  heifers.  Beef  steers  top,  $9.65, 
average  weight  1.180  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales, 
$7.50  to  $8.50. 

Stockers  and  feeders  were  practically 
at  a  standstill,  season  about  closed. 
Calves  closed  strong:  top  vealers.  $15; 
hogs,  top,  western,  $12 ;  bulk,  $11.50  to 
$11.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  27 : 
Cattle,  65  cars ;  24  Chicago,  13  Virginia, 
11  St.  Louis,  8  St.  Paul,  3  Kansas  City, 

2  Pennsylvania,  2  Indiana..  1  Ohio  arid 
1  West  Virginia,  containing  1,723 
head,  755  hogs,  30  sheen  and  6  calves. 

Steers — Good  to  choice.  $8.75  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8  to  $8.75 ;  medium  to 
fair.  $7.25  to  $8 ;  common  to  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7.25. 

Bulls — Good  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  to 
fair,  $4.25  to  $5;  common  to  medium, 
$3  to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $7.75  to 
$8.50 ;  good  to  choice.  $7  to  $7.75 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5  to  $7 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice.  $5  to  $6.50  ■ 
medium  to  good,  $4  to  $5;  common  to 
medium,  $3  to  $4;  canners  and  cutters, 
$1.50  to  $3. 

Feeder  Steers— -Good  to  choice,  $7  to 


$7.75;  fair  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  common  to 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Stock  Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to 
$7.50 _;  fair  to  good,  $4.75  to  $6;  medium 
to  fair,  $3.50  to  $4  .75;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice.  $12.50  to 
$15  ;  medium,  $7.50  to  $12.50 ;  common, 
$3  to  $7.50. 

Hogs.  —  Heavyweights,  200-250  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $12;  mediumweights,  150-200 
lbs.,  $10.50  (o  $11.50;  lightweights.  100- 
150  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $10.50;  rough  stock, 
$6.50  to  $8.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.70;  corn,  old,  bu..  $1.25;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton.  $16  to  $18;  straw,  ton, 
$14. 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton, 
$44  to  $45 ;  shorts,  ton,  $45  to  $46 ;  hom¬ 
iny,  ton,  $56  to  $57  ;  middlings,  ton.  $52 
to  $53;  linseed,  ton,  $56.50  to  $57.50; 
gluten,  ton,  $52  to  $53 ;  ground  oats,  ton, 
$51  to  $52 ;  cottonseed.  41%,  ton.  $53  to 
$54;  Dairy  feed,  1.6%,  ton,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  dairy  feed,  18%,  ton,  $45  to  $46; 
dairy  feed,  20%,  ton,  $47.50  to  $48.50; 
dairy  feed.  24%,  ton,  $54  to  $55;  dairy 
feed,  26%.  ton.  $55  to  $56 ;  horse  feed, 
85%,  ton,  $55.50  to  $56.50. 


SWINE 


J 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  S5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White,  0  to 
8  weeks  old,  $8. 00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  un¬ 
related  boar  pigs.  Ail  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr,  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled-,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58(8)  .59 

Cheese . 34  (a)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . So  (8)  .90 

Gathered . . .  .  i . 50 (8)  .75 

Fowls . 40(8)  .45 

Roasting  chickens  .  .  .  . . 48(8)  .52 

Ducks,  lb . " . 35<8)  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(8)  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(8)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15(8)  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05(8)  .OS 

Lettuce,  head . 10(8)  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(8)  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 20(8)  .25 


We  Have  an  Attractive  Proposition  ^0So„nR  XemehI 

SALESMEN,  EITHER  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION. 

Also,  for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  Winter  to  work  in 
their  home  neighborhoods  with  our  block  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  Meadville,  Pa. 

Millrmpn  lion  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

a  1  rv III CII  U»G  description.  P.  OAKEII  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Muu«. 

j  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Chedco  Marlborough 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatious  81664 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 
Dam:  Elise  of  the  Oaks,  A.  R.  92187 

10567.80  lbs.  Milk,  540.72  lbs.  butter  fat 
Class  F 

13357.7  lbs.  Milk,  710.70  lbs.  butter  fat 
Class  C 

Accredited  Herd  60,267 

C.  E.  COTTING  44  State  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  eacli  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade  ] 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  .Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  FAgMS  ??  ,  j?d  „  pltj|t  p. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Purebred  and  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  b"?fers'for 

sale.  If.  I,.  DODGE  Ilari.egnt,  N.  J, 

j  JERSEYS 

ForSale  K||rsteyed  Bulls*  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  SiLIIhciFws 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  f rom  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barrs  Vl 

FOR  SALE 

One  Registered  T.B, Tested  Brown  Swiss  Bull 

Two  years  old.  A  fine  individual. 

A.  V.  VAUGHAN  C’hurchville,  N.Y, 

3VI  i  1  lx  i  n  g;  Slioidlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,0««  Jhs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wait-rove  Herd  WaKliIngtonville,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  Xind  wanedpi^ 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Fall  14  Champion¬ 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

|  RICIIARI)  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large  Type  Berkshlres-Boars 

882  bwl  H.TvKsf ) 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
P>ES  nil  ages  Grand  Champion  breeding 

H  C.  a  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES— Farmers’  Prices 

8  10,  14  wks.-old,  9  mos,  gilts,  on  approval.  No  cash  in 
advance.  Female  Airedale.  3  yrs.  old  ;  good  breeder  7 
champions  in  pedigree.  WIANT  FARMS.  lli.ntiostm.  Jim*,  *>„ 

WALNUT  SROVE  PATTERSON  GROVE 

Wanted- Hampshire  Service  Boar 

2r’2''l*x  ol<*'  Send  full  particulars  and  price  to 

MLlJ.KK  Garrison,  New  York 

DISPERSAL  SALE  DUROC  HERD 

Kfsjfc. «.  in;'  atisskfejiiasfessj 

for  breeders.  GLENROAD  FARM  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

DUROCSLGilk  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
A-FA-JJ.YWVAO— OIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  0.  Hex  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

13UROCS  Pri°n  al,d  Sensation  Breed- 

^  1DK’  A!l  a«9S  for  sale. 
IT.  M,  Pattington  &  Son  Merri field,  N.  Y. 

0.  1.  G.’s  SSSte?  Registered  pigs,  *10  each.  Big  Type, 
anteeri  1  hi  lfty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y 

Deglstered  O.  1.  C.  mid  C  It  ester  White 

H  Eugene  P.  Rogera  Wayvllie,  N.  Y.  I  lviO 

Chester  White  Pigs  l52fi" 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

h 0 WARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

1  DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPS  SSSJffISs 

Si.liV.  KtSfeL'-sSaWi": 

I  ox  and  Rabbit  bounds,  Young  Dogs  and  Pups. 

O-  **.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

TBE  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  006 

I  bil  l  LittBr  of  Plinnip?  "ly  best  Police  Matrons 

Ul  ruppiB5  and  English  sheepdog.  Price 

*10  each.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Cufskitl  Mountain  Slack  Farm.  Fraehaltl.  N.r! 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Hero  Is  Enviable  Superiority 

Or.  KN<4°"  Bof”o  4,Kl  8£i 

MALE FOXHOUND 

2  years;  good  ears  ;  well  bred;  4  foxes  this  season 
in  company.  MS3G.  Foxhound,  6  months,  $18.50 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Doss 

I  inest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Msn.fleldOhio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  *  ®'«j 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,' %J*y! 

Fox  Hounds  WILL  PAUGH  1  OH  0«,r  Park,  M.ryl.nd 

L°iH,Vh  Foxhound  Pups  JMH „Voic°«.  SEL*. «... 

Ufillte  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  *15  up. 

Che  tola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Bef.  Airedale  Pups 

Pedigreed  ® 

FOR  SAIE  OR  TRADE 

ram  polV.  a  ’  ,or 

For  Sale-Reg.  White  Collie  Puppies 

each.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Barlow  Sugar  Grove,  Pa 

Lake  Shore  Kennels 

German  Police  Dogs 

reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washlngtonvillo,  Pa. 

GOATS  j 

FfHl^?ENBURG  BUCKS  Spring*" 

«.  J.  HI! AIM  LL8  Centre  Square,  I*a. 

FERRETS 

FERRETS 

*  Price  list  free.  Booklet, 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO. 


color  or  sex.  Sin- 
or  dozen  lots. 

lO  cents. 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-19  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

from  one  to  four  years  old.  Also  the  son  of  Champion 
I.ORI>  LIVERPOOL,  Winner  of  many  Championship  Rib- 
eons  in  1924.  One  yming  Ram.  winner  of  Blue  Ribbon  in 
1924,  as  Ramlumb.  Price  for  ail  $500. 

Gut  Sperl  9601  East  'Fremont  It*.  Bronx,  N.  Y.  <’. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

Sr<,J?aLelsixt’Lwextra  Dee individualstooffer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Optiir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes 

Reg.  Shropshire  rL“!!'  Rams  AJ 
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^Better  Equipment 


means 


BIGGER 
R0F1TS 

tor  You 


You  can  dig  and  slave  and  work 
all  you  want  to  but — Do  you 
know  how  to  cut  the  comers  on 
expense  ? 

How  are  you  going  to  make 
money  at  farming  if  you  pay  too 
much  for  your  tools? 

The  wise  farmer  knows  where 
to  buy  his  supplies  at  money 
saving  prices. 

He  buys  from  the  Factory  and 
keeps  the  profits  at  home — right 
in  his  own  pocket. 

You  farmers  need  this  book.  It 
shows  you  how  to  save  money 
on  all  your  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  cream  separators,  harness, 
hardware,  paints,  roofing,  etc., 
in  fact,  it’s  the  wide  awake 
farmer’s  guide  to  lower  prices 
on  everything  he  needs. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Don’t 
delay.  This  book  of  92  pages  is 
helping  hundreds  of  thousands 
American  farmers  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

How  about  you?  It  is  for  YOU 
to  say  if  you  want  to  save  money. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Philadelphia 

Mall  Coupon  Today  to  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  the  Store 

Nearest  You. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog,  “Sears  Farm  Dollar  Saver,”  con 
taining  92  pages  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies  sold  at  factory  prices. 

66R59 

Name 

|  Postoffice 

Rural  Route . \  Box  No. 

State  , 

Street  and  No. 


Writ*  for  B«ok 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  grear.  Wagron  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 


Clean,  Quick  Tillage 


Lsave 

HIRED 
kHELPl 


Get  a  Wheel  Hoe  that  saves  time  and  strength  —one  that  will 
last  for  years  and  still  be  good  as  new.  Make  sure  it’s  an  Iron 
Age,  and  you’re  safe.  Many  tested  types  and  combinations. 

Our  No.  301  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  care  for  your  crops  from  the  time  the  first 
leaves  appear  until  you  lay  them  by.  Easily  convertible  from  double  to  single  style.  Can 
be  equipped  with  Seeder  Attachment.  High,  easy-running  wheels;  big,  comfortable 
bandies;  and  light  strong  frame.  Three  sets  of  tools  for  weeding,  cultivating  ftnd  ridging. 


IRONAGE 


No.  SOI 
Single  and 
Double  W' 
Hoe 


'heel 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

include  a  full  line  of  Wheel , 
Hoes  and  Seeders. 

Write  us  for  Iron  Age 
Garden  Tool  folder. 

I  Fred  H.  Bateman  Co. 
625  Washington  Sq. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Quickly  Con¬ 
vertible  to 
either  style. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Sawing  With  Ford  Power 

I  have  been  sawing  my  wood  with  a 
Ford  touring  car  by  bolting  an  18-in. 
pulley  on  one  of  the  rear  wheels  and 
belting  from  that  to  my  saw  rig.  The 
saw  is  80  in.,  with  a  6-in.  pulley.  This 
worked  well  until  the  gears  in  the  rear- 
end  got  hot  and  stuck.  Now  I  have  an 
extra  Ford  engine  and  think  that  I 
would  have  better  luck  by  belting 
straight  on  to  the  engine  so  as  to  put  the 
engine  on  the  same  frame  or  truck  as  the 
saw.  What  size  pulley  should  I  have 
on  the  engine,  and  would  this  be  better? 

Connecticut.  R.  K. 

Differential  gears  are  frequently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  kind  of  use.  The  bevel 
pinions  and  bearings  on  the  inside  of 
the  differential  gear  are  small  parts  de¬ 
signed  solely  to  equalize  the  motion  be¬ 
tween  the  rear  wheels,  permitting  one 
rear  wheel  to  revolve  faster  than  the 
other  as  in  rounding  a  curve.  When  one 
rear  wheel  is  held  stationary  and  the 
entire  load  transmitted  through  these 
small  gears  for  a  long  period  of  time 
they  are  overloaded  and  wear  out.  This 
condition  is  overcome  in  some  cases  by 
building  a  platform  upon  which  the  car 
can  be  driven  with  the  rear  wheels  rest¬ 
ing  upon  broad-faced  pulleys  mounted 
on  a  shaft  beneath.  By  this  method  both 
rear  wheels  revolve  as  in  road  travel, 
and  the  trouble  that  you  speak  of  is  not 
so  bad. 

Power  can  be  taken  directly  from  the 
engine  crank  shaft  if  desired.  If  the 
18-in.  pulley  that  you  were  using  on  the 
rear  wheel  gave  you  the  speed  desired  it 
is  likely  that  an  8  to  9-in.  pulley  on  the 
crank  shaft  would  give  you  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  speed  at  the  saw  man¬ 
drel.  As  the  speed  of  the  engine  can  be 
changed  through  quite  a  range  the  ex¬ 
act  size-  is  not  necessary. 

Ten  thousand  feet  per  minute  is  the 
standard  rim  speed  for  a  circular  saw\ 
To  attain  this  rim  speed  a  30-in.  saw 
would  have  to  run  better  than  1,200 
r.p.m.  Many  saws  are  run  at  a  much 
lower  speed,  however,  with  good  results, 
arid  if  the  saw  is  equipped  with  a  cast- 
iron  balance  wheel  of  the  same  diameter 
of  the  .saw  this  speed  may  be  unsafe,  as 
a  east-iron  fly  wheel  should  not  have  a 
rim  speed  greater  than  6.000  ft.  per 
minute.  Where  the  saw  is  to  be  run  at 
the  standard  speed  the  diameter  of  the 
balance  wheel  should  be  but  little  more 
than  one-half  that  of  the  saw.  This 
keeps  the  rim  speed  within  the  limits  of 
safety. 


Waterproofing  Cellar  Floor 

I  am  puzzled  what  to  do  with  my  cel¬ 
lar,  13  by  23  ft.  Water  seeps  in 
through  the  floor,  which  is  of  field  stones 
covered  with  concrete,  the  whole  over  6 
in.  thick.  You  described  a  method  for 
covering  such  a  floor  with  tar  or  pitch 
and  felt,  but  I  am  not  just  clear  what  to 
use  and  how.  My  intention  is  to  uee 
twTo  layers  of  two-ply  roofing  felt  Avith 
tar  or  pitch  below,  and  above,  then  cover 
with  2-in.  layer  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  2-in.  mesh  wire  netting.  Shall  I 
use  tar  or  pitch,  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference?  I  have  used  pitch  before  for 
other  purposes,  but  it  cools  and  hardens 
very  soon  after  being  applied,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  stay  warm  long  enough 
to  lay  the  felt  down  upon  it  in  order  to 
make  a  good  bond  between  the  two.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  proceed,  and  how  to 
heat  the  pitch?  M.  s. 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

Your  method  as  described  can  be  used, 
using  either  tar  or  asphaltum,  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  layer  of  roofing  felt,  if  well  saturated 
and  cemented  dowm  with  good  laps, 
should  be  enough.  If  your  -water  trou¬ 
ble  is  a  seepage  through  the  floor  only  it 
is  likely  that  a  new  4-in.  floor  of  a  good 
1-2-4  mixture  would  be  satisfactory  if 
coupled  with  surface  drainage  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  carrying  the  roof  water 
away  from  the  building.  If  there  is  a 
chanae  of  water  coming  through  the 
walls,  and  you  cannot  get  at  the  outside, 
clean  them  carefully  on  the  inside,  rake 
out  the  mortar  joints  aud  after  washing 
them  clean  plaster  them  up  with  a  good 
cement  mortar.  When  laying  the  floor 
leJtve  a  crack  betweeu  the  floor  .aud  the 
wall  by  inserting  a  couple  of  clapboards 
and  taking  them  out  after  the  cement 
has  set.  The  crack  is  afterward  filled 
with  asphaltum,  and  a  watertight  joint 
secured  between  the  wall  and  floor. 


Pumping  Water  from  Brook 
to  Tank 

We  wish  to  pump  water  from  a  brook, 
across  a  pasture,  some  200  yards,  and  a 
rise  of  perhaps  30  ft.,  to  a  storage  tank, 
for  spray  purposes.  Will  a  1-h.p.  engine 
do  this,  and  what  pump  and  size  of  iron 
pipe  would  be  best?  What  kind  of  tank 
would  you  advise  to  hold  water  so  that 
the  sprayer  can  be  filled  quickly  P.  B. 

Fisk  dale,  Mass. 

If  the  distance  and  rise  are  as  you  say, 
a  1-h.p.  engine  should  handle  an  ordinary 
pump  satisfactorily.  Any  force  pump 


could  be  used,  provided  the  cylinder  was 
not  too  large,  but  a  small  horizontal 
double-acting  pump,  because  of  its  com¬ 
pactness  and  irs  design,  suited  to  power 
drive,  would  be  most  satisfactory:.  A 
well-braced  wood  tank  with  galvanized 
iron  lining  makes  a  good  tank  for  water 
storage.  It  can  be  fitted  with  a  3-in.  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  attached  to  the  tank  by  a 
short  piece  of  hose  or  a  loose  coupling, 
similar  to  the  arrangement  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  on  a  sap-gathering  tank,  which 
permits  lowering  to. let  water  flow  from 
the  tank  to  the  sprayer,  the  flow  being 
checked  when  the  spout  is  returned  to  an 
upright  position.  In  regard  to  pipe  size, 
use  the  size  for  which  the  pump  is  fitted. 


Arrangement  of  Line  Shaft 

I  am  planning  to  grind  my  own  feed, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  I  can  rig  up 
a  line  shaft  with  the  least  expense,  I 
have  a  6-h.p.  gas  engine  with  12-in.  pul¬ 
ley,  running  400  r.p.m..  and  would  like  to 
run  a  feed  grinder  and  corn  sheller ;  per¬ 
haps  a  12-in.  'saw.  The  building  where  I 
want  to  do  this  work  has  a  floor  space  .of 
16x28  ft.,  and  would  like  the  line  shaft 
in  oue  end.  Have  thought  of  having,  a 
shaft  14  ft.  long,  with  three  bearings. 
How  large  would  the  shaft  need  to  be? 
Coufd  I  make  some  boxes  of  hard  wood 
for  the  shaft,  to  run  in?  Could  I  run  an 
8-in.  burr  grinder  with  a  6-h.p.  engine 
and  do  good  work  ?  c.  A.  R. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  A*. 

The  expense  of  rigging  up  a  shaft  as 
you  suggest  will  not  be  great.  What  is 
known  as  1%-in.  steel  shafting  will  make 
a  satisfactory  size  for  this  work,  and  the 
three  supports  will  be  enough  to  carry  it 
satisfactorily.  When  placing  the  sup¬ 
ports  in  position  adjust  them  carefully  by 
means  of  line  and  level,  getting  the  bear¬ 
ings  absolutely  in  line,  insuring  that  the 
line  of  sliafting  turns  freely. 

Hardwood  makes,  very  satisfactory 
bearings  for  a  line  shaft  in  farm  practice. 
Use  plenty  of  oil  until  they  become  thor¬ 
oughly  oil-soaked,  after  which  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  attention.  Make  them 
of  material  thick  enough  to  present  a'  good 
large  bearing  surface.  The  shaft  can  be 
held  in  position  and  prevented  from  work¬ 
ing  through  the  bearings  endwise  by 
means  of  a  safety  collar  at  each  end. 

Before  erecting  your  shafting  I  would 
suggest  that  you  either  place  your  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  space  it  is  to  occupy, or 
lay  out  a  plan  of  the  full  size  of  the  floor, 
as  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
badly  crowded  if  all  placed  in  one  end  of 
the  shop.  If  found  to  be  too  badly  crowd¬ 
ed  the  shaft  can  be  placed  near  the  center 
of  the  shop  and  machines  arranged  each 
side  of  it.  Avoid  placing  any  machine 
where  the  drive  belt  will  have  to  run' 
nearly  vertical,  as  it  gets  a  very  poor 
grip  on  the  pulley  when  in  this  position, 
and  has  to  be  run  very  taut  to  prevent 
slipping.  Have  the  belts  arranged  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  with  the  under  side  doing  the 
driving  where  possible. 

Your  6-h.p.  engine  should  operate  the 
8-in.  mill  to  capacity,  as  well  as  the  other 
machines  which  you  mention.  As  to  pul¬ 
ley  sizes  required,  I  can  only  give  a  rough 
estimate.  A  rip  saw’  should  have  a  rim 
speed  of  about  10.000  ft.  per  minute.  To 
secure  this  speed  a  12-in.  saw  will  have  to 
make  3.260  r.p.m.  A  saw  of  this  size 
usually  has  a  pulley  about  3  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  if  this  is  the  case  here  the 
proper  speed  may  be  secured  by  using  a 
jack-shaft  carrying  pulleys  12  in.  and  IS 
in.  in  diameter,  respectively.  The  12-in. 
pulley  is  belted  to  a  16-in.  pulley  on  the 
line  shaft,  which  is  made  tn  revolve  at' 
engine  speed  'by  use  of  a  12-in.  pulley 
where  it  is  belted  to  the  engine,  and  the 
18-in.  pulley  is  then  belied  to  the  ■  *Vin. 
pullev  on  the  saw  mandrel. 

Aii  S-in.  mill  will  run  at  from  S0Q  to 
1.200  r.p.m.  and  carries  a  pulley^  about  6 
in.  in  diameter.  The  use  of  a  15- in.  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  line  shaft  will  give  this  ma¬ 
chine  a  speed  of  about  1,000  r.p.m.  , ; 

The  corn  sheller  is  a  comparatively 
slow-running  machine,  making  about.  350 
r.p.m.  The  use  of  a  10-in.  pulley  on  the 
line  shaft  will  give  this  speed  of  rotation, 
approximately,  assuming  that  the  shelter 
carries  a  pulley  12  in.  in  diameter. 


Toilet  Without  Running 
Water 

On  page  1109  T.  O.  P.  speaks  about 
building  a  toilet,  and  says  he  has  no 
water  in  the  house.  Mine  was  built  two 
years  ago  and  is  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
requires  no  lime  and  is  not  an  expense 
to  maintain.  Build  septic  tank  near  the 
house  and  connect  to  toilet  seat  with 
sewer  pipe.  Build  toilet  seat  of  cement 
and  run  waste  pipe  from  kitchen  sink 
into  it.  Put  trap  under  sink.  Put  vent 
pipe  from  seat  out  through  roof.  Leave 
out  all  other  traps  _  and  fixings.  Put 
sewer  pipe  on  even  incline  so  that  dis¬ 
charge  end  is  below  water  level. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  B.  D.  Lj 
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Select  the  Right  Analysis 
for  Your  Crop 

Valuable  information  is  now 
available  to  the  farmers. 
Through  years  of  research 
and  actual  field  experiments, 
the  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  determined  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  which 
will  give  you  the  best  results 
on  each  crop  and  soil. 

New  York 

For  New  York,  five  analyses 
have  been  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Professor  E.  L. 
Worth en  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
These  analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  anal¬ 
ysis  is  recommended.  Other 
analyses  are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &  Company  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
by  manufacturing  and 
recommending  these  analy¬ 
ses  to  the  farmers  in  New 
York. 

As  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent,  we  also  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by 
selling  the  analyses  they 
recommend. 

You  are  invited  to  call 
and  discuss  your  fertility 
problems  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  many  other  progressive 
farmers  in  this  locality  have 
found  the  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
a  means  to  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  We  will  help  you  select 
the  ^malysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
to  make  you  the  most  profit. 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


Profit  on  crops  is  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  and  the  production  cost. 

The  selling  price  is  practically  controlled 
by  supply  and  demand.  But  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  governed  mainly  by  the  yield  per 
acre  and  per  man,  which  to  a  large  measure, 
you  can  control. 

Fertilizers  influence  the  yield  and  the 
quality  more,  probably,  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tor,  except  the  weather.  Therefore,  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  more  profit  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  you  consider  carefully  who  makes  the 
fertilizer  you  use  and  the  analysis  and 
amount  you  should  apply  per  acre. 

Your  guarantee  of  quality 

Swift  &  Company’s  extensive  facilities  afford 
unusual  opportunities  to  determine  the  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  the  different  forms  of  plant- 
food,  and  to  make  use  of  the  findings  of 
Experiment  Stations  and  other  recognized 
scientific  authorities. 

Only  the  most  productive  sources  of  plant- 
food  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  Back  of  each  bag  is 
the  50-year-old  Swift  reputation  of  making 
every  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Twenty-three  factories,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated,  are  ready  to  serve  you — special  man¬ 
ufacturing  equipment  enables  us  to  properly 
process  and  combine  the  carefully  selected 
fertilizer  ingredients.  Every  pound  of  fer- 


Swift’s 

Red  Steer 

Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them ” 


tilizer  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed  so 
that  each  plant  will  be  supplied  with  its 
proper  proportion  of  plantfood  to  make  the 
biggest  yield  of  best  quality  product. 

When  you  use  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
you  know  you  are  using  the  best. 

See  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent 

The  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent)  is  an 
individual  or  firm  in  your  community  w'th  a 
reputation  for  square  dealing. 

His  success  depends  upon  your  success. 
He  is  pledged  to  co-operate  with  Swift  85 
Company  in  supplying  the  farmer  with  the 
fertilizer  that  gives  him  the  most  plantfood 
for  the  money;  the  analysis  that  produces 
biggest  yield  and  best  quality  crops,  and  to 
recommend  the  amount  per  acre  that  gives 
the  farmer  the  most  profit.  This  Swift  Serv¬ 
ice  is  based  on  actual  results  secured  by  your 
State  Experiment  Station  and  practical  farm¬ 
ers,  and  is  worth  money  to  you. 

Plan  now  next  spring’s  fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  with  the  A.  S.  A.  If  you  do  not  locate 
him  readily,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  him. 

Buy  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers — “It 
pays  to  use  them.  ” 


Swift  &  Company 
Fertilizer  Works  Dept.  1 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SWIFT] 
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FeRTIUZERS 

TPay*  TO  USE  THEM 


Look  for  this 
sign  of  the 
A.  S.  A. 
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A  Disturbance  in  the  Air 

I  have  had  a  peculiar  experience  .with 
my  radio  and  I  wrfte  thinking  you  could 
solve  the  mystery.  I  have  a  one->bulb 
set  that  is  giving  remarkable  results  'both 
in  distance  and  reception.  A  few  eve¬ 
nings  ago  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
a  perfect  hurricane,  we  wore  receiving 
fyom  coast-to-co’ast  with  remarkable  clear¬ 
ness.  Date  in  the  evening  the  condenser 
was  so  fully  charged  with  electricity 
that  there  were  dozens  of  blue  sparks  as 
big  as  a  match,  head  that  made  a  great 
popping.  Putting  my  hand  near  it  gave 
me  quite  a  shock.  I  disconnected  the 
batteries  (dry  cells)  'but  that  didn't  help 
matters-  It  seems  it  must  .come  in  on 
the  aerial.  .Is  there  any  way  t'hat  you 
could  explain  it?  M.  D. 

Michigan. 

Your  peculiar  experience  with  ‘your 
radio  on  a  cold  night  is  nothing  unusual, 
and  practically  'harmless,  but  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  such  effects  might  lead  to 
serious  results,  as  the  effedt  you  haye 
noticed  is  atmospheric,  electricity  or 
severe  “static”  and  is  wdiat  causes  the 
no.isy  reception*  at  dimes,  particularly  in 
the  Summer.  Such  electrical  disturb¬ 
ances  might  burp  out  a  tube  or  two  for 
you,  or  short  circuit  a  -winding  in 
transformer  and  in  Summer  might  cause 
lightning  damage. 

If  you  have  followed  the*  articles  in 
The  *R.  JST.-T.  you  will  notice  that  .we 
advise  -the  use  of  a  lightning  arrester, 
this,  if  of  flie.vacuum  tube  type,  will  take 
such  electric  charges,  from  your  aerial  to 
the  ground  and  keep  them  out  of  your 
set  and  house.  Disconnecting  your  bat¬ 
teries  will  not  help,  as  the  electricity 
takes!  the  path  from  the  aerial  to  the 
earth  and  so  pas.ses  through  your  set 
without  going  to  or  near  your  batteries, 
and  as  the  condenser  is  in  series,  usually, 
with  the  aerial  and  ground  connections, . 
the  e.ffects  that  you  noticed  generally 
show  at  the  condenser  -first. 


ceiving;  this  can  only  be  told  by  trying 
it  out.  It  should  be  the  exact  length  of 
the  other  one  and  the  same  wire  lead  in 
from  both  to  your  set.  Always  better 
results  are  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
height*  the  higher  the  aerial  the  better 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  a  hollow  or 
basin. 

Results  vary  with  the  nearness  to  tele¬ 
phone  and  power  lines,  and  two  rods  is 
pretty  close  for  the  'best  results,  as  the 
telephone  wires  absorb  a  'great  deal  of 
the  passing  waves,  and  in  your  case  may 
be  the  cause  of  all  your  trouble. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  the  ground 
wire  on  knobs,  excep’t  in*  a  building,  but 
better  results  are  had  if  it  is  supported 
on  rigid  supports  all  of  its  length  and 
not  running  over  bushes,  etc.,  which  is 
unsightly  as  well  as  not  efficient  electric¬ 
ally.  (Also  someone  might  trip  over  such 
a  wire.) 


use  on  the  WP-11  tubes.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  you  can  use  up  to  350  volts 
of  B  battery,  however. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  hook-up  that  will 
go  with  your  set  without  change.  I  can 
give  you  the  hook-up  of  a  two-step  radio 
amplifier,  if  you  wish  it,  but  as  stated 
before,  it  is  not  suitable. 

The  exchange  of  tubes  could  not  be 
made. 

No  different  loud  speaker  would  help 
you,  as  it  is  not  the  speaker  that  gives 
you  distance,  and  if  the  present  type 
gives  you  plenty  of  volume  for  ordinary 
use,  there  is  no  need  of  change. 

A  6-volt  100-amp. -hour  battery  would 
do  for  such  a  tube.  J.  H.  F. 


with  vanilla  ice  cream  and  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  cocoa  on  the  top.  Stick  a  real  .-flower 
in  the  center.  This  is  just  the  thing  for 
a  child’s  tray. 

Steamed  Chocolate  Custard. — Mix  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  two-thirds  teaspoon 
cornstarch  and  a  few  grains  of  salt.  Pour 
on  gradually  one  cup  of  scalded  milk ; 
cook  to  the  booiling  point.  Melt  one- 
half  square  chocolate  over  hot  water,  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  Dilute  one  egg  yolk, 
slightly  beaten  with  some  of  the  mixture, 
mix  all  together  well  and  cook  one  min¬ 
ute.  Strain,  cool  and  flavor.  Beat  the 
white  of  the  egg  stiff,  sweeten  and  pile 
on  top. 

Blackberry  Rice. — Put  one-fourth  cup 
of  well-washed  rice  in  top  of  double  boil¬ 
er,  add  salt  and  one  cup  of  blackberry 
juice.  Cover  and  cook  over  water  until 
rice  has  absorbed  the  juice.  Stir  gently 
once  or  twice  while  cooking  with  a  fork. 
When  tender  mold  in  a  dainty  form  and 
serve  with  cream. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILL-MAX. 


Late  Hours  for  the  West 

I  have  a  hook-up  (one  tube)  with  two 
stages  of  audio  added.  I  get  all  eastern 
stations  well  with  the.  range  of  326  and 
517  meters,  but  have  never  picked  up 
anything  west  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  have 
had  the  set  nearly  two  years.  I  would 


Food  for  the  Sick-a-Bed 

Always  serve  your  patients’  meals  as 
daintily  as  possible ;  have  the  tray  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  spotless  .napkin  or  tray  cover, 
and  use  the  prettiest  china  available.  A 
fresh  flower  or  a  bit  of  green  laid  on  the 
tray  gives  a  dainty  touch.  A  child  may 
be  tempted  to  eat  by  an-  unusual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  food,  and  almost  anything 
will  taste  delicious  if  there  is  a  “birdie” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  So  hunt  up 
your  unusual  china. 

Food  for  the  sick-a-'bed  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  and  properly  served.  Hot 


— 


The  Radio  Will  Not  Work 

I 'have  been  over  one  year  trying  to  get 
a  radio'  that  works.  1  have  had  three 
and  they  all  give  the  same  trouble,  and 
have  been  more  than  certain  that  the 
trouble  is  in  installation.  Your  recent 
article  shows  a  copper  clamp  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rod  running  in  the  ground 
where  the  wire  from  the  set  is  wound 
twice  around  the  ground  rod.  The  agent, 
however,  thought  that  there  was  not 
moisture  enough,  so  he  put  in  a  larger 
wire  and  ran  it  around  to  the  running- 
water  pipe,  which  is  always  running- 
water.  This  wire  must  be  GO  ft.  long 
and  runs -over  roso  bushes,  twisted  around 
nails  and  directly  over  the  top  of  wood¬ 
shed  and*  down  to  the  water  pipe.  You 
say  all  wires  must  be  attached  to  in¬ 
sulating  knobs  and  there  is  not  one  on 
all  this  long  wire.  I  get  no  results  from 
the  radio.  Would  it  make  any  difference 
if  the  wires  run  the  same  way  as  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  as  they  are  only  about  two 
rods  apart  and  about  the  same  height, 
started  from  a  maple  tree  about  30  ft. 
from  the  ground  and  then  to^the  peak 
of  the  house  which  might  'be  25  ft.  from 
the  ground?  Would  you  advise  another 
wire  to  run  opposite  directions,  making 
an  D  of  the  wires?  c.  E. 

New  York. 

Y’ou  are  right  in  -insisting  that  the 
people  who  sold  and  installed  your  radio 
set.  should  do  it  right.  If  the  dealer 
wants  “good  will”  and  continued  patron¬ 
age  he  will  have  to  satisfy  the  customer 
or  his  life  in  the  radio  field  will  be  very 
short. 

You  do  not  state  how  long  your  aerial 
is.  and  if  it  is  100  ft.  long,  with  25#  ft. 
to  your  set,  and  then  CO-odd  feet  to  the 
water  pipe  you  have  entirely  too  long 
an  aerial  and  ground  connection.  If  your 
00-ft.  wire  -to  the  pipe  was  buried  in  the 
ground  about  a  foot  you  would  get  better 
results.  An  iron  rod  makes  a  good 
ground,  if  in  the  earth  at  least  6  ft.  and 
a  good  clean  connection  made  -to  it,  by 
sandpapering  or  filing  the  surface  all 
around  for  a  width  of  two  inches,  then 
clamping  a  copper  clamp  around  it,  or 
tightly  wrapping  at  least,  six  turns  of 
wire  around  it  and  using  that  for  the 
ground.  The  wire  should  be  clean,  the 
■  rod  clean,  and  if  a  clamp  is  used  both 
the  clamp  and  rod  should  be  clean.  Even 
with  the  present  pipe,  GO  ft.  away,  a  cop¬ 
per  clamp  will  make  a  better  connection 
than  wrapping  wire  around  the  pipe. 

It  is  possible  that  an  aerial  run  in 
another  direction  will  help  you  in  re- 


The  picture  of  this  Devon  cow  was  sent  us  ‘by  one  of  our  Oregon  readers,  who  spent 
last  Summer  visiting  relatives  in  England.  This  cow  was  owned  by  Mrs.  James 
arkcr  of  Barnstable,  North  Devon.  It  is  said  to  be  a  typical  North  Devon  cow 


I'£ 

and 


_ 7  _  It  is  said  to  be 

a  good  specimen  of  the  cattle  that  are  used  in  that  country  on  most  farms. 


These  Devon  cattle  are  said  to  be  quite  superior  for  dairy  purposes  and  at  the  same 
time  are  excellent  beef  cattle.  One  would  hardly  call  this  cow  of  a  true  dairy  type, 
such  as  we  figure  out  in  this  country.  In  England,  however,  the  true  dairy  type,  as 
we  know  it  here,  is  not  so  common,  and  most  farmers  seem  to  prefer  what  is  known 
as  the  o-eneral  purpose  cow ;  that  is,  a  cow  built  for  beef  production  and  at  the  same 
rime  capable  of  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The  Shorthorn  and  the  Devon  with  their 
various  crosses  are  very -much  liked  by  the  English  farmer,  and  a  great  proportion 
of -the  milk  used  in  England  comes  from  such  cattle.  Some-  oxen  are  still  used  on 
the  other  side  and  both  steers  and  cows  are  well  considered,  when  it  comes  to  produc¬ 
ing  beef  We  think  it  more  than  likely  that  on  many  of  our  Eastern  dairy  farms 
‘oflay  a  "tvpe  of  cattle  more  like  the  Milking  Shorthorn  or  the  Devon  would  be  quite 


as 


profitable  as  the  present  milk  type  animal. 


like  to*  add  two  stages  of  radio  frequency 
amplification.  '  Could  you  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  making  such  a 
unit  -that  I  could  hook  to  the  aerial  and 
ground  post  of  my  instrument  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  wiring  within  the 
cabinet?  Could  I  use  -a  o-watt  tube  in 
place  of  the  two  stages  of  audio,,  and  m 
turn  use  these,  two  tubes 


in  the  radio 


amplifying  unit?  Would  I  need  a  dif¬ 
ferent  loud  speaker?  I  now  have  a  dic¬ 
tagraph.  Would  a  6- volt  100-ampere 
battery  run  a  5-watt  tube?  >>.  c- 

New  York. 

If  you  are  receiving  a-11  the  eastern 
stations  and  as  far  west  as  Omaha.  Neb., 
on  a  one-tube  set,  you  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  expected.  To  hear  the  extreme 
western  stations  you  will  lfave  to  listen 
at  1  to  3  a.  m.,  or  until  all  the  eastern 
stations  are  quiet,  for  none  of  the  west¬ 
ern  stations  come  in  loud  in  the  East  due 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  shutting  the 
coast  off.  I  believe  that  if  you  will  stay 
up  this  late  at  night,  on  a  clear  cool 
night,,  you  will  hear  Oakland,  KOO,  on 
Friday  or  Tuesday  nights,  and  some 
others.  To  get  them  better  you  need  at 
least  two  steps  of  radio  frequency  ampli¬ 
fication  in  excess  of  the  regeneration  of 
your  present  set,  but  unfortunately  your 
circuit  is  not  one  that  works  well  with 
such  amplification.  It  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  kind  of  tubes  you  use  in 
your  amplifier;  the  present  audio  ampli¬ 
fier  of  yours  will  not  give  distance,  and 
the  only  advantage  of  a  5-watt  tube 
would  be  in  the  last  step  of  amplification 
and  would  give  you  increased  volume  of 
sound.  It  is  really  necessary  to  have 
one  step  ahead  of  the  5-watt  tube  or  the 
volume  from  such  a  tube  alone  would  not 
be  worth  the  effort  of  change.  This  tube 
also  requires  C  volts  for  the  filament  and 
would  not  work  on  the  battery  that  you 


Canning  Sliced  Bacon 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  asked  about 
canning  sliced  bacon  at  home.  My  hus¬ 
band  secures  sugar-cured  bacon  in  the 
Spring,  soon  after  it  is  smoked.  He  cuts 
it  first  into  long  pieces  about  3  in.  wide. 
Then,  using  a  sharp  knife,  he  cuts  the 
thin  slices,  each  slice  being  about  3  in. 
long.  He  cuts  down  to  the  rind,  and  then 
cuts  the  rind  off  later.  I  put  these  slices 
of  bacon  in  large  *skillets  and  place  in 
the  oven  until  part  of  the  fat  roasts  out. 
Then  I  pack  in  glass  jars  and  press  down 
well  with  a  spoon  until  all  spaces  are 
filled  and  the  fat  comes  to  *the  top  of  the 
jar.  Seal  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  I 
have  kept  it  in  this  way  two  years,  and 
it  tastes  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  put  in 
the  jar.  mbs.  m.  a.  w. 


food  should  be  *served  very  hot.  and  cold 
food  should  be'  thoroughly  chilled:  Cover 
all  hot  and  cold  dishes  carefully  and  let 
them  remain  covered  until  wanted.  Be 
careful  not  to  make  the  servings  too  gen¬ 
erous,  for  the  sight  of  too  much  food  is 
never  pleasing  to  a  jaded  appetite. 

Flaxseed  Lemonade. — Pick  over  and 
wash  two  -tablespoons  of  flaxseed.  Cover 
with  two  cups  of  boiling  water  and  let 
simmer  one  hour.  Strain;  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice  and  syrup.  Serve  hot 
or  cold.  Flaxseed  lemonade  is  especially 
desirable  in  kidney  troubles.  It  also  proves 
a  soothing  drink  to  the  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes. 

Syrup  for  fruit  beverages  is  made  by 
adding  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water  ; 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then 
boil  without  stirring  12  minutes.  Cool 
and  bottle. 

Currant  Jell.vade. — Mix  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  currant  jelly  Avith  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  syrup ;  add  two  tablespoons  of 
lemon  juice  and  two-thirds  cup  of  cold 
water.  Serve  cold. 

Shredded  Orange. — -Peel  an  orange  and 
remove  all  the  white  skin  possible.  Re¬ 
move  the  pulp  by  sections,  using  a  sharp 
knife,  and  cutting  pulp  from  tough  por¬ 
tion.  first  on  one  side  of  the  -section  and 
then  on  the  -other.  Arrange  on  a  plate 
like  the  petals  of  a  daisy,  and  put  one 
section,  cut  in  half,  in  the  center. 

Eggs  in  a  Nest. — -Separate  the  Avhites 
from  the  yolks,  beat  the  whites  until 
still',  sprinkle  lightly  Avith  salt,  heap  on 
a  slice  of  toast,  make  a  “nest”  in  the 
center,  drop  into  this  the  Avhole  yolk, 
place  in  a  pan  in  the  oven  until  the  yolk 
is  “set.”  Put  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  in 
the  center  of  each  and  serve  at  once. 

Beef  Sandwich. — Prepare  some  lean 
beef  as  you  would  for  hamburg  steak; 
season  with  salt.  'Cut  stale  bread  in  thin 
slices,  -spread  with  the  chopped  meat : 
place  one  over  the  other,  sandwich. .style. 
Toast  -quickly  and  serve  Arery  hot. 

FlOAvering  Dainty. — Place  a  glass  or 
paper  cup  inside  a  small  flower  pot  which 
has  been  scrubbed  very  clean.  Cover  the 
outside  Avith  a  bright  colored  tissue  paper 
and  tie  on  with  a  ribbon.  Fill  the  pot 


Canning  Meat 

As  I  have  no  pressure  cooker  I  pro¬ 
cess  my  meats  by  the  cold-  pack  method 
in  a  large  dishpan,  boiler  or  kettle,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  cans  I  have. 
I  have  used  the  single  and  tyiple  cook¬ 
ing  periods,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
with  either,  having  never  lost  a  can. 
When  the  three-day  method  is  used,  I 
process  for  -two  hours  each  day,  and  when 
the  one  day  method  for  six  hours.  Often 
I  cook  them  longer  than  this,  as  it  does 
not  injure  them  but  never  -for  a  shorter 
time.  I  generally  use  pint  cans.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  dressed,  and  canned  the  same  day. 
(I  sometimes  skin  and  sometimes  pick 
them).  Remove  meat  from  bones  and 
pack  lightly  in  jars;  add  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  each  pint,  but  no  AAmter. 
Process.  I  have  often  packed  the  entire 
wing,  neck  and  bony  pieces  in  quart  jars 
and  process  in  this  way?  as  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  the  raw  meat  from  them. 
Chicken  canned  in  this  way  is  delicious 
cold,  for  sandwich  fillings,  or  for  soup. 
I  have  never  tried  cooking  before  canning 
but  pack  the  raAV  meat. 

Beef  may  'be  canned  i\uav  by  packing 
lightly  in  jars,  the  same  as  chickens, 
add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint.  Use 
no  water.  Process.  I  have  also  sliced 
beef  and  fried  until  brown,  salting  as  for 
the  table  and  then  packed  in  jars  and 
processed  for  six  hours. 

Pork  should  be  sliced,  fried,  and  salted 
as  for  table  use.  Pack  lightly  in  jars, 
and  process. 

When  I  use  the  canned  fried  meats,  I 
always  reheat  in  frying  pan  before  using, 

E.  T.  m. 


Yeal  or  Chicken  Pot  Pie; 
Noodle  Soup 

Use  either  cut  in  serving  pieces  and 
boil  a  few  minutes.  Make  a  dough  with 
■two  cups  of  flour,  tAvo  tablespoons  of  lard, 
salt ;  mix  like  -pie  crust.  Beat  up  one 
egg,  add  to  flour  enough  water  to  mix  to 
a  dough.  Roll  out,  cut  in  squares.  Put 
in  your  kettle  one  layer  of  meat,  one  layer 
of  potatoes,  sliced  (use  six  or  seA’en  raw), 
and  a  layer  of  dough  squares;  some  more 
meat  and  potatoes.  Chop  one  medium 
onion  and  put  half  of  this  on  one  layer, 
also  some  finely  chopped  parsley  or  a  bit 
of  saffron  dissolved  in  water ;  the  French 
grade  is  what  I  use.  Now  the  remainder 
of  potatoes  and  dough,  also  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  put  in  water  to  come  up  to  top,  boil 
until  meat  is  well  done.  Use  young 
chicken. 

Noodle  Soup.— For  noodles,  six  eggs, 
beaten  slightly  ;  add  salt  to  taste,  flour  to 
stiffen  to  a  dough  so  it-  can  be  rolled  out 
in  very  thin  sheets.  Dry  on  a  cloth  on 
the  table  until  quite  dry,  -then  cut  thin, 
just  like  the  noodles  you  can  buy.  Next 
day  cook  a  chicken,  an  old  one  if  de--,, 
sired,  until  vvell  done.  Take  it  all  out  of 
the  broth.  When  done,  the  drumsticks, 
thighs  and  breast  may  be  dipped  in  flour, 
pepper  and  salt  and  fried  brown.  For 
the  broth  ’the  balance  of  meat  is  chopped 
up  and  put  back  in  .soup  after  the  noodles 
are  cooked.  Add  whatever  noodles  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  meal,  and  boil  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Put  in  the  required  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  thin  soup,  season  Avith  salt  and 
pepper  and  one-half  teaspoon  dried  cel¬ 
ery  leaves  or  parsley.  The  remaining 
noodles,  if  any  are  left,  can-be  boiled  like 
macaroni,  and  brown  bread  crumbs  .in 
blitter  put  on  top  of  the  noodles  after  they 
are  in  dish  to  serve,  pouring  hot  milk  over 
all-  ‘  MRS.  W.  H.  O. 
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make  scrub  of  cows  or  hens 


Why  not  learn  this  winter— BIGHT  NOW 
— how  easy  it  is  to  kill  every  louse  on  your 
farm.  You  can  really  do  this  with  surpris¬ 
ing  ease  and  at  slight  expense.  Graylawn 
Farm  Louse-Chase  has  taken  the  dread  of 
lice  from  thousands  of  farmers.  Just  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  clean,  harmless  powder  will  kill 
every  louse  and  mite  on  the  worst  infested 
animal.  Necessary  only  to  sprinkle  on  cer¬ 
tain  parts,  as  directed,  from  handy  sifter 
can,  to  make  a  quick,  thorough  clean-up. 
Sounds  too  easy  to  be  true — but  we  not  only 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied,  but  will  pay  10%  more  for 
your  trouble. 

We  can  make  this  guarantee  because 
Louse-Chase  makes  good  every  claim.  Equal¬ 
ly  effective  on  cattle,  horses,  swine,  or  poul¬ 
try.  Kills  ticks  on  sheep  without  staining 
the  wool. 

Let  Hens 
Treat  Themselves 

After  one  application  dusted  from  the  can, 
you  just  put  Louse-Chase  in  dusting  boxes 
and  the  lice  will  have  to  go.  They  cannot 
live  where  Louse-Chase  is.  Try  it  now, 
and  have  clean,  profitable  hens. 

Used  by  leading  agricultural  colleges  and 
big  breeders.  Large  farm  size  package  $1.00; 
small  size  00c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct. 


Use  Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase 
for  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc. 
$1.60  and  75c  packages. 

rHE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

Tour  money  back — plu«  10.U— If  not  satisfied 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc. 

Dept.  J  Newport,  Vt- 

MS? 


IPUSECHASE 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  i,,, 

F actory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Writ 

for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tel 
liow  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyein 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Giv< 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pell 
tor  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  an 
W®,W1”  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  b 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carr 
•?  ®t09k<  ,^u.rs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimate 
"  j  ellre  ,  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxiderm 
ana  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
-aryest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $300to  $500 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have  your 
Snow  Shoes  delivered  at  your 
door  postage  prepaid.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  not  to  sag  when  wet. 
You  can  have  your  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
Snow  Shoe  Expert  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — and  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
by  ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $0.60  to  $7.00;  Wom¬ 
en’s  sizes  $5.90  to  $6.50;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes  $4.50  to  $6.10.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe 
Made  by 

WALTER  F„  TUBBS 

[  Dept.  R  Burlington,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  .*  ; 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Care  of  Freshening  Cow 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  and  how 
to  care  for  a  Jersey  heifer?  She  is  two 
years  old  and  will  be  fresh  in  March.  Do 
you  tliiuk  I  should  have  any  trouble  when 
she  calves?  Do  heifers  usually  kick  when 
they  are  first  milked?  I  bought  her  yes- 
terday,  and  when  I  touch  her  she  kicks. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  a  Jersev 
and  Guernsey  cow  about  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  fresh  latter  part  of  March  or 

Ap*‘il?  T  M.B.L. 

iVew  Jersey. 


A  Jersey  heifer  which  has  been  well 
grown  will  have  no  difficulty  in  calving. 
It  is  the  under-fed,  poorly  nourished  and 
grown  type  when  mated  at  too  young  an 
age  which  has  difficulty  in  parturition.  A 
ratiou  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  eornmeal,  wheat  bran  to  which  has 
been  added  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal, 
should  be  fed  between  now  and  calving 
time.  If  the  heifer  weighs  COO  lbs.  then 
I  should  feed  her  G  lbs.  of  this  grain  per 
day  and,  in  addition,  let  her  have  all  of 
the  roughage  that  she  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  By  roughage  I  mean  the  best 
grade  of  hay  which  you  can  obtain,  pre¬ 
ferably  clover  and  Alfalfa,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  purchase  these  products. 

If  the  heifer  is  thin  in  flesh,  then  the 
ration  should  be  increased.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  feeding  heifers  with 
their  first,  calves,  for  they  come  into  milk 
carrying  a  surplus  amount  of  flesh.  This 
insures  maturity  and  growth  and  full 
vigor.  When  the  milk  flow  finally  starts 
the  flesh  will  literally  melt  off  and  the 
dairy  propensities  of  the  individual  will 
evidence  themselves. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  a  heifer 
must  be  broken  in  to  milk.  If  she  is 
handled  kindly  after  she  is  stabled  and 
from  now  until  calving  time  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  her  developing  into  a  kick¬ 
ing  cow. 

Once  the  calf  is  born  and  makes  good  at 
his  first  nursing  the  soreness  of  the  udder 
will  disappear,  and  the  caretaker  if  he  is 
kind  and  careful,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  removing  any  milk  which  the  calf 
might  not  take.  Often  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  do  some  of  this  milking  while 
the  calf  is  nursing.  Likewise,  if  the 
heifer  is  especially  nervous  much  is 
gained  by  giving  her  her  feed  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  milking. 

For  the  grade  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cow  we  would  suggest  the  following  sim¬ 
ple  grain  mixture:  Four  parts  of  eorn¬ 
meal,  two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
of  oilmeal,  two  parts  of'gluten  meal. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  cows  are  giv¬ 
ing  less  than  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
They  should  be  fed  approximately  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  per  day  as  they 
produce  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  or 
abount  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  In  addition,  give 
them  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
clean  up,  and  the  addition  of  beet  pulp 
will  be  advantageous  to  cows  giving  more 
than  seven  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

Do  not  neglect  the  feeding  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey  cows  during  their  dry 
period.  To  this  end  a  generous  amount 
of  the  mixture  suggested  for  the  heifer 
can  be  fed  to  the  cows  when  they  are 
dry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  underfeed  cows 
intended  for  dairy  purposes  during  the 
time  when  they  are  dry. 


Frozen  Silage 

I  bought  a  silo  last  Spring  and  .set  it 
up  on  a  concrete  basement.  It  fits  very 
tightly  on  this  basement.  The  fodder  is 
frozen  so  badly  all  through  that  I  have 
to  take  a  pickax  to  break  it  up.  My  cows 
have  not  done  as  well  as  usual.  Ts  it  a 
good  thing  to  feed  to  horses?  w.  R. 

Vermont. 

Frozen  silage  cannot  be  fed  to  horses. 
Instances  are  frequently  reported  where 
death  of  the  animals  ha.s  been  traced  to 
this  product.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  frozen  silage  cannot  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows  in  milk,  but  of  course  it  will  not  be 
particularly  palatable,  nor  will  it  be  as 
efficient  as  silage  which  wintered  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  Neither  should  I  feed  any 
of  the  frozen  silage  to  c-ows  which  are 
approaching  their  calving  time,  for  here 
again  some  costly  experiences  have  been 
reported  where  frozen  silage  was  fed  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances. 


Conservatively  fig¬ 
ured,  a  De  Laval  Milker 
will  make  at  least  $20  per  cow 
per  year  in  saving  time  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  which  usually  comes 
as  a  result  of  its  use  and  because  of  its 
regular,  stimulating  and  soothing  action. 

Multiply  this  by  10,  20,  30  or  the  number  of  cows 
you  are  milking  by  hand  and  you  get  a  very  con¬ 
servative  idea  of  what  a  De  Laval  Milker  really  will 
make  you  in  profit. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner 
milk  can  be  produced,  that  the  drudgery  and  dislike 
of  hand  milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dairying  is 
made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  man, 
you  have  the  answer  why  so 
many  people  are  installing  De  Laval 
Milkers — and  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  De  Laval  Milker 
can  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms 
and  such  long  time  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself  as  it  is  being  used. 

Trade  Allowance  on 
Old  Cream  Separators 
for  New  De  Lavals 

De  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal 
allowances  on  old  centrifugal  cream  separators, 
of  any  age  or  make,  as  partial  payment  on  new 
improved  De  Lavals — the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made. 
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MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teals,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SM  .00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Lumber  and 
steel  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Get 
rs  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  in  price. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

DEPT.  13,  MEADV1LLE,  PA. 


Burns-Chaps 


We  want  you  to  pass  judgment  on  Corona  healing 
ointment  as  the  best  thing  you  ever  used  for  burns 
scalds,  chapped  hands,  frosted  feet,  boils,  cuts  and 
every  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Nothing  is  so  good 
as  this  time-tested  remedy  to  soothe  soreness,  draw 
pain  and  heal  quickly  without  blister, 
or  smarting.  Send  lOe  and  get  r  — ' 
big  Corona  Sample  postpaid. 

Regular  size  at  drug  stores  >5 

or  by  mail  66c  postpaid.  . * 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  io  Kenton,  Ohio  (2) 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Money  Saving  Ideas 

for  Cow,  Hog  and  Hen  Farmers 

Send  Today  for  Your  Copy 

Of  course  you  want  bigger  earnings  from  your 
dairy  cows,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  question  is 
" how  to  get  them?”  This  new  Jamesway  Book 
may  have  exactly  the  answer  you  need. 


It  is  full  of  practical  ideas,  plans  and  suggestions 
that  other  farmers  are  using — today.  It  is  written 
from  experience,  and  contains  only  the  kind  of 
information  that  practical  dairymen  and  farmers 
want.  How  to  improve  an  old  barn — How  to  get 
the  right  floor  plan — How  to  save  labor — How 
to  handle  the  feeding  and  cleaning  jobs,  etc. 

Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free.  It  tells  you  “how”  you 
can  install  any  Jamesway  Equipment,  steel  stanchions, 
stalls,  water  cups,  carriers,  etc. — right  now — on  our  “PAY- 
FROM  -  INCREASED  -  EARNINGS”  Plan.  Right  in 
your  county  there  is  a  Jamesway  Man,  who  is  able,  capa¬ 
ble  and  eager  to  help  you.  Our  book  will  tell  you  how. 
Write  today.  Mail  the  coupon  this  instant  to  Dept.  R 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


It  Tells  You 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first” 
with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Earnings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
Use  it. 

And  many  other 
helpful  pointers 
on  cow,  sow  and 
hen  problems. 


Jamesway”  Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 
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1  V2,3, 6  and  10  h.p. 

A  Size  for  Every 
Farm 


SAWING 


McCormick-Deering 
Engines  Will  Do  ah 

of  These  Jobs  for  You 


IRR16ATIN 


TV/T cCORMICK-DEERING  engines 
are  faithful  servants.  They  will 
“put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel”  on 
any  of  the  lighter  power  jobs  on  the 
farm — and  they’ll  do  the  work  cheaply, 
too.  If  you  are  now  turning  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  cream  separator,  etc.,  by 
hand;  if  you  are  pumping  water  your¬ 
self  or  using  unreliable  wind  power; 
or  if  you  are  paying  an  outsider  to  do 
your  lighter  belt  jobs;  you  have  a 
paying  place  for  a  IV2,  3,  6,  or  10  h.  p. 
McCormick-Deering  engine. 

Call  on  the  local  McCormick-Deering 
dealer,  and  he  will  show  you  the  im¬ 
portant  features  that  put  McCormick- 
Deering  engines  ahead  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  ordinary  engines.  You  can 
buy  them  on  a  basis  of  many  years 
of  economical  service. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ChiCa*°’  ,U* 


SEPARATING  M'LK 


WASHING 


CLEANING 

GRAIN 


CHURNING 


hooting 


SHREDDING 


Mbit* 


drilling 
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FAMOUS 
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SPREADER 


Only  a  few  cents  per  load — 

That  is  all  it  costs  you  to  own 
this  fine  new  Spreader. 

Can  you  afford  to  pitch  off  a 
load  of  manure  by  hand  for  a 
few  cents? 


Can  you  afford  to  be  spreading 
five  loads  a  day,  when  you 
could  be  spreading  ten  by  in¬ 
vesting  a  few  cents  per  load? 

Can  you  afford  to  pitch  manure 
off  in  chunks  when  you  can  give 
every  load  a  fine,  even  spread 
for  a  few  cen  ts  ? 


n 


Write  for  48  page  illustrated  book  on  Manure  and  its  care 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 

WTN TER  OPENS  £WTTH  SOME  PRICE ’-GAINS — - 

VARIABLE  OUTLOOK  FOR  GRAIN,  PRO¬ 
DUCE  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

After  a  good  season  for  Fall  work. 
Winter  shut  down  with  a  bang.  The  cold 
season  begins  with  some  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  markets.  Wheat  has  touched 
$1.75.  All  grain  prices  have  been  shift¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  but  the  general  level  is 
high.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cotton, 
which  cannot  be  called  cheap  at  23c,  al¬ 
though  10c  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
In  live  stock  the  prospect  is  good  for  the 
long  pull,  but  the  present  market  is  over¬ 
supplied.  Butter  is  selling  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  so  much  storage 
butter  offered.  Cheese  holds  its  own. 

POULTRY  NEXT  SEASON.  v 

It  is  possible  to  predict  a  good  future 
for  poultry  the  coming  season  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  view.  Flocks  are  being  well 
thinned  out  because  of  the  cost  of  feed: 
The  same  cause  would  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  raised  and  probably  the 
supply  of  poultry  will  be  lighter  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  hogs  and  cattle,  but  with  these 
lines  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  provide  for 
an  increase  when  needed  quickly,  while 
poultry  can  be  promptly  raised  to  order 
and  should  benefit  by  higher  prices  of 
other  meats. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  feed 
will  be  especially  high  any  longer  than  it 
takes  to  bring  a  new  crop  of  grain  into 
market.  Apparently  the  grain  growing 
countries  of  the  world  are  planning 
against  another  season  of  shortage  and 
the  acreage  is  being  increased.  Some 
growers  in  this  country  realize  the  point 
and  now  and  then  a  farmer  is  heard  to 
say  that  he  will  plant  no  wheat  at  all 
next  season,  but  the  total  of  Fall  sowings 
was  large  and  probably  there  will  be 
heavy  planting  next  Spring,  also  of  corn 
and  the  other  grains. 

Potatoes  made  the  usual  year-end 
gains,  averaging  5  to  10c  the  bushel 
above  the  season’s  lowest.  Final  govern¬ 
ment  estimates  show  the  crop  at  about 
the  same  figure  as  previously  reported. 
Recent  exports  of  potatoes  to  England 
take  away  some  of  Maine’s  surplus,  re¬ 
turning  about  20c  net  per  bushel.  The 
general  price  situation  is  covered  by  the 
statement  that  dealers  are  buying  at  50 
to  75c  per  100  lbs.  and  selling  in  the 
cities  at  $1  to  $1.25. 

APPLE  PRICES  HOLD  AND  STRENGTHEN 

First  grades  of  standard  kinds  of  bar¬ 
reled  apples  bring  $6  in  many  city  mar¬ 
kets.  and  Western  boxed  apples  $3.  Some 
choice  lots  of  fancy  varieties  have  sold  at 
$0  or  $10  a  barrel.  The  Northern  Spy 
reached  the  top  as  often  as  any  Eastern 
kind,  yet  plenty  of  Spys  were  sold  at  $4. 
No  variety  responds  better  to  care.  Many 
growers  have  trees  producing  $4  Spys 
that  would  bear  the  $10  kind,  or  at  least 
the  $6  sort,  if  plowed  and  harrowed, 
sprayed  and  well  pruned.  If  fertilized 
and  thinned,  so  much  the  better.  The 
Spy  tree  will  vary  from  “no  account”  to 
the  best  paying  tree  in  the  orchard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  care  it  receives. 

Cabbage,  onions,  sweet  potatoes  and 
celery  jogged  along  in  the  market  with¬ 
out  much  change  in  price.  Tomatoes 
from  Bermuda  sold  as  high  as  $10  for  24 
quarts,  which  is  higher  than  the  hothouse 
tomatoes  at  30c  per  lb.  Some  tomatoes 
come  from  Mexico  at  this  season.  The 
Florida  crop  will  be  active  soon.  The  to¬ 
mato  industry  has  become  a  great  year- 
around  affair,  with  plenty  on  sale  at  any 
time.  Highest  prices  when  the  Northern 
stored  crop  is  gone  and  the  Southern  crop 
is  not  yet  much  of  a  feature  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  *  '  G.  B.  F. 


Suit  the  Customer’s  Eye 

I  had  a  little  conversation  a  while  ago 
with  a  man  who  runs  a  second-hand  shop. 
Everything  was  in  a  jumble  in  his  store 
— an  ax  in  a  wash-bowl,  a  book  in  a 
basket,  and  chairs  and  beds  and  desks 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  shuffled  for 
days  at  a  time.  He  was  a  good-natured 
sort,  and  so  I  asked  him  why  in  the  name 
of  department  stores  he  didn’t  organize. 
“People  like  it  this  way,”  he  said-  “They 
come  in  and  paw  everything  over,  and 
when  they  find  anything  they  think 
they’ve  made  a  real  discovery.  It  makes 
’em  feel  good  about  buying  it.”  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  wdiat  he  said.  h.  b.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  much  truth  in  that. 
In  order  to  succeed  as  a  merchant  you 
must  offer  goods  that  your  customers 
want  and  display  them  so  as  to  attract 
their  mind.  That  is  what  they  call  the 
psychology  of  selling  and  advertising.  A 
country  merchant  crowds  his  shop  win¬ 
dows  with  a  great  display  of  goods.  His 
customers  expect  it.  A  very  exclusive 
shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  a 
great  window  space  covered  with  red 
cloth  and  in  the  center  just  one  white 
collar  with  a  necktie  tied  in  the  most 
exclusive  fashion.  Raeh  suits  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  patronize  the  store.  The 
single  collar  would  not  sell  goods  in  the 
country,  and  the  crowded  window  would 
ruin  the  Fifth  Avenue  trade.  There  can 
be  no  fixed  rule  until  all  men  are  fixed  in 
the  same  pattern. 


“I  wonder  why  it  is  a  girl  can’t  catch 
a  ball  like  a  man.”.  “Oh.  a  man  is  so 
much  bigger  and  easier  to  catch.” — Base¬ 
ball  Magazine. 


TRAINED '  . 

AUTO  MEN  ARE  WANTED?  % 

Why  work  for  small  pay?  fl 

_ Learn  a  good  trade.  Know  autos 

— how  to  repair  them.  Get  a  bet-  ■ 
ter  job— NOW!  Or  a  business  of  your  own.  I  ■ 
can  train  you  in  a  few  weeks  here  at  my  great 

I  auto-trade  school  in  the  heart  of  the  auto  in-  ■ 
dustry.  Think  of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  ■ 
million  cars!  There  are  not  nearly  enough 

■  trained  men  to  do  this  work.  You  can  be  a  ■ 
skilled  mechanic  and  auto  electrician  and  ■ 
Earn  Big  Money.  Experience  isn’t  necessary. 

Ilf  you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  ■ 
Detroit  now,  to  my  School.  ■ 

-Learn  Autos  in  Detroit. 

I  (The  Heart  of  the  Industry)  ■ 

I  Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Study  m 
autos,  trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity,  trac-  ■ 
tors. Allonbestequipment,  up-to-date,  Packard  ■ 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new  cars; 

■  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough  ■ 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  ■ 

■  plants  of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln, 
Dodge,  Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  ■ 
others.  These  great  companies  approve  this  ■ 
School.  Get  factory  endorsed  training  at 
■  Detroit  the  Auto  Center.  i 

*  Good  Positions  Open 

I  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater  than  I 
■  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  be  inde-  ■ 
pendent.  Write  today  lot  full  information  about  _ 
Detroit  training  to  make  the  most  money.  I 
A.  G.  Zeller,  President.  I 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

j^401  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich- 
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BROWNS 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 


GetThis  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  otherfence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.W 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 


A  H'gh  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Big  Profits. 

Have  You 

Tried  It  ? 


PURE 
OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 

Manufactured  by 

KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


ANALYSIS 
Protein  34  per  cent 
4 

9  .. 


Fat 

Fibre 


100  LBS.  NET 
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KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM. 

N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 
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Brings  Any  Size 
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New, 

_  o  w, 

_  Easy.  Pay- 

Plan.  Pull  year  to  pay, 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 

in  your  own  way,  at  our  risk. _ 

is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expen  ie  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  andLiberalEasy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  VI.  Coliingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — During  the  Christmas 
celebration  at  Babb  Switch,  Olda.,  Dec. 

2f>,  a  lighted  candle  on  the  Chrismas  tree 
was  accidentally  knocked  over,  and  in 
the  resulting  fire  33  persons  were  killed 
and  20  injured.  Most  of  the  dead  were 
the  children  around  the  tree.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  highly  inflammable,  the  doors 
opened  inward,  and  when  windows  were 
broken  to  afford  escape,  the  wind  fanned 
the  flames  through  the  room.  There  was 
no  water,  and  a  temperature  of  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  disaster  seems  to 
have  resulted  chiefly  from  panic,  the  vic¬ 
tims  being  crushed  in  the  jam  before  the 
fire  caught  them. 

Dec.  24  a  dam  collapsed  at  the  Mathie- 
son  Alkali  Works,  Parmartown,  near 
Saltville,  Va.,  releasing  a  flood  of  water, 
muck  and  alkali  waste.  The  death  list 
may  reach  35  or  more;  15  dead  were  re¬ 
ported  Dec.  28;  20  persons  are  missing, 
and  many  survivors  are  being  treated  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  alkali. 

Three  double  block  buildings  in  the 
business  district  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  29.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 

Fire  destroyed  one  of  the  large  dor¬ 
mitories  at  the  Rosemary  Hall  School  for 
Girls  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $50,000  or  more.  The  fire 
is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  defect¬ 
ive  wiring. 

An  entire  business  block  on  the  west 
side  of  Courthouse  Square,  Corinth, 

Miss.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  28.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  between  $1,500,- 
000  and  $2,000,000.  Buildings  destroyed 
included  the  post  oflicee,  a  jewelry  store, 
the  old  opera  house,  the  Corinth  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  and  the  Ford  Muse¬ 
um. 

The  charge  that  piracy  flourishes  in 
New  York  Harbor  and  takes  a  large  year¬ 
ly  toll  from  steamship  owners  and  other 
maritime  interests  is  contained  in  a  let- 
1  er  sent  Dec.  29  to  Mayor  Hylan  request¬ 
ing  adequate  police  patrols  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  methods  and 
policies  to  meet  the  situation.  The  letter 
bore  the  signature  of  officials  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  transatlantic  and  coastwise  steamship 
companies  and  other  maritime  firms  op¬ 
erating  along  the  New  York  waterfront, 
and  was  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  by  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  The  estimate  of  the  loss  was 
placed  at  from  .$750,000  to  $1,000,000  a 
year  by  Ernest  Stavey,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Boat  Owners’  Association, 

Inc.,  representing  150  owners  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  marine  equipment  in  New  York 
harbor. 

A  roaring  fire  that  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  a  conflagration  swept  the  Coney 
Island,  New  York,  ocean  front  Dec.  29, 
destroying  the  row  of  bathhouses  from 
West  32d  to  West  35th  8jt..  and  50  ft.  of 
the  new  boardwalk,  causing  damage  of 
$200,000. 

As  the  result  of  the  death  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  of  Margaret  Busher,  21 
years  old,  of  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and 
Mary  Jurisko,  also  21,  of  New  Market, 

N.  .1.,  Dec.  28,  the  driver  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  Frank  Stillwaggon  of  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  was  arrested  Dec.  29  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  on  his  release  from  the 
Muhlenberg  Hospital  at  Plainfield.  Still- 
waggon  was  said  to  have  been  drinking. 

He  suffered  minor  bruises  when  the  car 
crashed  into  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
in  New  Market.  The  fourth  member  of 
the  party,  Raymond  Philips  of  Matawan, 
is  in  the  hospital  with  a  fractured  spine 
and  is  expected  to  die. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Warm  blan¬ 
kets  and  a  Christmas  dinner  of  carrots 
and  apples  made  the  holiday  merry  for 
25  horses  selected  by  members  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  party 
was  held  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pen¬ 
dleton  in  Ventnor.  The  gifts  were  given  ^ 
by  the  hostess. 

The  British  government  has  placed  an 
embargo  on  American  potatoes  because 
large  areas  of  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
fected  with  the  destructive  Colorado 
beetle.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in 
its  announcement  recalls  that  a  similar 
embargo  was  placed  on  French  potatoes 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  same  in¬ 
sect,  and  asserts  that  importation  from 
the  United  State  is  attended  with  equal 
risks.  Consignments  already  shipped 
from  America  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  Kingdom. 

.  (Further  extension  of  the  area  quaran¬ 
tined  because  of  the  European  corn  borer 
was  ordered  December  16  by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board.  This  takes  in  ad¬ 
ditional  territory  in  New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  becomes 
effective  immediately.  The  area  thereby 
taken  under  control  was  invaded  bv  the  TT  - 
borer  during  the  past  season.  It  includes  £luJ>Dara; 
townships  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  hothouse, 
Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe.  Orleans  and 
Wyoming  counties.  N.  Y. ;  Crawford, 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Warren  counties,  Pa.  ; 

Ashland.  Ashtabula,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga, 

Erie,  Fulton,  Geauga,  Huron,  Lorain, 

Lucus,  Mahoning,  Medina,  Portage,  Ricb- 
Sandusky,  Seneca,  Stark,  Summit, 

Wayne  and  Wood  counties, 


WASHINGTON.— Provision  in  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill 
for  expenditure  of  $11,000,000  for  Pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  was  approved  December  29*  by 
the  House.  No  effort  was  made  to  alter 
the  amount,  which  is  $341,770  less  than 
the  amount  available  this  year,  but  $783,- 
120  more  than  budget  estimates.  The 
House  also  approved  without  amendment 
an  allotment  of  $20,597,835  for  Coast 
Guard  activities,  part  of  which  would  be 
available  for  curbing  rum  running.  This 
is  $11,753,706  more  than  the  total  for 
this  year.  Representative  La  Guardia 
fR.,  N.  Y. )  declared  three  or  four  times 
as  much  money  as  is  now  being  spent 
must  be  made  available  for  enforcement 
activities  if  the  Federal  government  is 
to  get  anywhere  in  its  effort. 


Broken  Wind 
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Sausage  Flavorings 

Some  one  inquired  about  other  season¬ 
ing  beside  sage  to  use  for  sausage.  We 
have  always  used  coriander  seed  in  place 
of  sage.  Grind  it  up  in  a  coffee  mill  ; 
we  always  had  one  with  a  little  wooden 
case  and  a  small  drawer.  We  used  two- 
thirds  pork  and  one-third  beef  for  saus¬ 
age,  salt  and  pepper  and  seed  to  season 
to  suit  one’s  taste.  Always  fry  a  sample 
to  be  sure  before  stuffing  in  casings ; 
then  they  can  be  smoked  or  fried,  and 
put  in  stone  crocks  in  layers,  pouring 
melted  lard  over  all.  I  use  about  two 
ounces  of  coriander  seed,  ground,  to  100 
lbs.  of  meat  for  sausage,  mbs.  w.  h.  o. 

Last  Summer  when  my  herb  garden 
was  in  its  perfection,  some  ladies  from 
their  car  seemed  attracted  by  it  and 
stopped  and  began  chatting  with,  me 
about  herbs  in  general  evidently  agreeing 
with  me  that  those  grown  on  your  own 
premises  were  much  more  satisfactory. 
As  _  they  were  walking  about  I  called 
their  attention  to  one  bed  and  said, 
“That  is  sweet  basil,  and  I  think  it  is 
delicious.”  “Oh,  yes,”  remarked  one  of 
the  ladies.  1“  know  that  well,  for  my 
mother  always  used  to  put  it  in  her 
sausage.”  E.  E.  c. 


Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

.Tan.  5-Feb.  26 — Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Fanningdale,  Long 
Island. 

Jan.  6-9 — Seventh  annual  union  agri¬ 
cultural  meeting,  State  Armory,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairymen’s 
Association,  annual  meeting,  will  be  held 
at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene,  sec¬ 
retary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16 — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  .T. 

Jan.  13-19 — National  Poultry  Show, 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21 — Tractor  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

•Jan.  20-22f— Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-25 — Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Joseph  Slocum  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-5 — Idaho  State  Seed  Show, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5; 
Greenings,  $2,50  to  $4  ;  King,  $3  to  $5. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  45  to  45 %e  ; 
firsts,  39  to  43c;  seconds,  35  to  37c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  23 14  to  24c ; 
firsts,  22  to  23c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  67  to 
68c;  white  and  mixed,  65  to  66c;  West¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts'  61  to  62c;  Western  sec¬ 
onds,  45  to  54c ;  storage,  40  to  43c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $7  to  $8 ;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to 
$6.50;  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26;  No. 
3.  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rve,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  23  to  25c  ;  chick¬ 
ens,  18  to  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  32c ; 
broilers,  36  to  38c  ;  ducklings,  25  to  29c  ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables.— String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$6 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  .to  $1.50 ;  lettuce, 
box,  25  to  50c;  radishes,  box.  $2.25  to 
$3;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50;  squash, 


bbl..  75c 
lb..  25  to 


to  $1.50 ; 
30c. 


tomatoes, 


land, 
Trumbull, 


Mich. 


A  wealthy  motorist  drove  up  to  a  gas¬ 
oline  station  in  the  South.  “Hey,  boy  !” 
he  called.  “I  want  some  gasoline.  Get 
a  move,  on  you  !  You’ll  never  get  any¬ 
where  in  this  world  unless  you  push. 
When  I  was  young  I  pushed,  and  that 
got  me  where  I  am  now.”  “Well,  boss,” 
said  the  boy,  “I .  reckon  as  how  you’ll 
have  to  push  again,  ’cause  we  ain’t  got 
a  drop  of  gas  in  the  place.” — Everv 
body’s  Magazine. 


have  a  horse  that  is  a  little  off  in 
her  wind  and  would  like  to  know  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  cure  her,  or  at  least 
help  her.  Sometimes  I  can  drive  her  a 
long  distance  without  difficulty,  and  at 
other  times  she  will  show  it  after  being 
driven  but  a  short  distance.  I  feed  her 
ground  oats  and  barley  and  hay.  When 
she  drinks  she  makes  a  noise  in  her 
throat  every  time  she  swallows.  She  was 
in  pasture  all  Summer  when  not  at  work. 

New  York.  a.  w.  c. 

When  a  horseman  says  that  a  horse  is 
a  little  “off  in  the  wjnd”  he  may  either 
mean  that  she  is  a  little  affected  with 
heaves  or  is  a  whistler  or  roarer,  but. not 
badly  affected.  In  heaves  one  notices 
when  standing  behind  the  animal  that 
there  is  a  double  bellows-like  heaving  of 
the  flanks  as  the  air  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs.  A  horse  affected  with  heaves  also 
coughs  spasmodically,  and  in  bad  cases 
gas  is  expelled  from  the  rectum  at  the 
same  time. 

Confirmed  heaves  is  incurable,  but  some 
relief  may  be  given  by  proper  treatment. 
If  you  see  that  symtoms  of  heaves  are 
present,  wet  all  feed  with  limewater. 
Make  it  by  slaking  quick  or  shell  lime  in 
water,  at  the  rate  of  a  lump  of  lime  the 
size  of  a  walnut  per  quart.  Let  the  lime 
settle  and  then  use  the  clear  liquid. 

I  eed  bright  oat  straw  and  corn  stover 
in  preference  to  hay  in  Winter,  and  let 
the  mare  live  on  grass  in  Summer.  Al¬ 
low  oats  and  bran.  Carrots  would  also 
be  beneficial  in  any  kind  of  wind  trouble. 

When  the  cough  is  severe,  in  heaves, 
we  also  prescribe  one-half  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler  s  solution  of  arsenic,  to  be  given  night 
and  morning,  sprinkled  on  the  feed,  or  in 
a  little  water.  Do  not  feed  bulky  rough- 
age  at  noon  when  she  has  to  work  hard, 
and  do  not  work  her  immediately  after  a 
meal. 

If  there  is  no  symptom  of  heaves,  it 
may  be  that  the  collar  is  too  tight  and 
that  it  causes  roaring,  especially  when 
the  mare  is  pulling  up  hill  and  the  load 
is  heavy.  That  is  most  liable  to  affect  a 
horse  that  has  a  coarse  throatlatch  and 
thick  neck.  Such  a  horse  may  work  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  breast  collar.  In  any  case  the 
collar  should  not  be  too  tight.  An  over¬ 
head  check-rein  also  helps  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tress  in  breathing  by  keeping  the  horse 
from  getting  its  head  low  when  pulling 
hard. 

If  the  neck  is  normal  in  form  the  roar¬ 
ing  or  whistling  is  probably  due  to  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cord  and  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  That 
can  only  be  permanently  remedied  by  a 
difficult  and  expensive  operation  on  the 
larynx  which  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
qualified  surgeon. 

If  a  veterinarian  cannot  be  employed, 
and  you  think  the  trouble  is  located  in 
the  larynx,  some  benefit  may  result  from 
applying  a  blister  from  ear  to  ear  after 
clipping  off  the  hair.  Use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  biniodide 
of  mercury,  two  drams  of  powdered  oan- 
tharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard.  Rub 
it  in  for  15  minutes ;  then  tie  the  mare 
short.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours 
and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily,  a.  s.  a. 


Send  your  name  at  once  for  my  big 
new  free  harness  book.  It  tells  why 
Walsh  is  world’s  strongest  harness, 
laststwice  as  long  without  repairs. 
Explains  my  big  free  trial  offer 
that  lets  you  try  the  harness 
k  30  days  free,  as  thousands 
in  every  state  have  done. 
,  Co*t*L«*« — Lasts  Long- 
Walsh  Harness  has  no  ^  er— The  Walsh  is  the 

buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  world’s  strongest 

rings  to  wear  straps, no  buck!e>5'  |^\  harness.  Is  easily 


Three  Time* 
Stronger  Than 
Buckle- Harnea*  — 


holes  to  weaken  them.  Walsh 
Special  Test  Leather — explained 
in  big  free  book — double  strength 
and  wear  of  ordinary  harness  leather. 

$  P*  Down  After  30  Days  Free  Trial 

■^Balance  monthly.  Return  if  not  sat- 
^/ist'aetory.  Sold  only  direct  by  mail  to 
you.  Made  In  all  styles— back  pad. 
side  backer,  breechingless,  etc.  Write  for 
Free  catalog,  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

5114  Keefe  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 


adjusted  to  any 
size  horse 
ten  minutes. 

Write 


New  Truck  Scales 

THE  RENFREW  PORTABLE 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow;  no  heavy  lifting:  or  back¬ 
breaking  labor  lugging  things  to  the  scales.  Just 
pick  up  the  handles  nnd  wheel  the  aealee  to  them. 
Weighs  with  absolute  accuracy  from  one  pound  to  a 
ton.  Every  day  you  sell  "by  guess”  you  are  losing; 
money.  A  RENFREW  on  your  farm  will  stop  your 
losses  and  soon  pay  for  itself. 

No  Money  Down 

with  order  and  then 

n , 50 

Only  £  down 

El  After 30  Days’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  send  us  a  cent.  Give  the  REN¬ 
FREW  a  30  days’ Free  Trial.  Then,  if 
you  want  to  keep  It— when  it  has  proved 
to  you  how  much  money  you  will  save, 
send  us  only  *7.60  and  pay  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  payments. 

Write  for  FREE  Book. 

New  catalog— just  off  the  press— tells  all 
about  this  wonderful  scales.  It  is  FREE. 
Ask  for  it  today / 

BABSONf  BROS.  Dept.  30-71 

I9th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd.  Chicago.  10. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimifiiiiiiiiimimiiiii 


Wood  Sawing  Records  Broken 

This  Engine  Has  Broken  Many  Farm 
Power  Records— World  of  Power- 

Gilbert,  Frost,  Ohio,  says:  “I  bought  my 
11*0 wards,  engine  in  1 920.  Have  been  sawing  wood 
right  beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P. 
sawed  24  cords  in  the  same  time  that  1  sawed  32 
cords.  We  both  used  the  same  size  saws.  I  can 
PU  i^wair  ?*  ®",n*  burrs  wide  open  and  elevate  the 
reed  o  ft.  above  the  mill.** 

G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says  :  '‘Would  not  buy  any 
other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 

G’a|^nce  Rutledge  of  Ontario  says  :  “Have  given 
my  Edwards  engine  four  years*  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28*  saw,  8  *  grinder,  ensilage 
cutter,  and  does  all  the  chores.  1  have  had  ten  other 
engines.  The  Eld  wards  beats  them  all.” 

Olliers  say:  Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  us  farmers.” 
.Tears  °f  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for  repairs.” 

A  little  giant  for  work.”  “Has  anything  beat  1 
ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine. 

One  Engine--  1  Vi  to  6  H.  P. 
Change  Power  As  Y ou  Change  Jobs 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Edwards  engine  is  different 
from  any  other  engine — how  this  one  engine  will  fill 
your  silo  or  run  your  washing  machine  or  do  practi¬ 
cally  every  power  job  on  your  farm — how  it  is  changed 
from  1 V2  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P.— how  it 
saves  fuel— starts  without  cranking— how  it  does  not 
have  to  be  fastened  down — does  not  vibrate — is  light 
and  easy  to  move  from  one  jobtoanother,  yetis  rugged 
and  durable,  and  how  it  has  made  good  with  farmers 
for  eight  years.  Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get 
the  facts  about  this  marvelous  engine.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  now. 


Get  the  Facts  about 
MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.^  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation,  I  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  ray  liberal  free  trial  o2er.  Write  today. 


The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  512  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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QYlore  Important  than  thejinest  Daily  Equipment 
**  is  the  health  oj  the  Udder 


T)ON’T  overlook  the  udder  and  teats — the  profit  zone  of  your  cows.  Often 
a  very  slight  injury  will  mean  the  loss  of  several  dollars  worth  of  milk. 
By  looking  carefully  after  the  comfort  of  these  key  organs  you  can  add  many 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  average  daily  yield. 

Bag  Balm  Insures  an 

Unobstructed  Milk  Flow 

This  famous  healing  ointment,  clean  and  sanitary,  has  wonderful  power 
of  penetration  and  healing.  Quickly  clears  up  any  congestion  of  the  udder 
tissues,  Bunches,  Caked  Bag,  chapped  teats,  cuts,  bruises,  etc. 

This  big  10-ounce  package  costs  only  60c  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  Sold  by 
feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


Gleckner  “Thousan”  Harness 


Style  "P" 
Pa.  &  New  YorK 


IV2"  traces 
Add 

$2.65  for 
l3A"  traces 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleckner  Denier 


Gleckner  “Thousan”  is  the  most  satisfactory  harness  you  can  buy — 
Costs  less,  wears  longer.  For  4C  years  the  Gleckner  family  have  made 
only  quality  Harness.  Every  “Side”  of  leather  individually  selected, 
every  harness  part  made  by  hand  (except  where  machines  do  superior 
work)  best  waxed  Ilmen  thread  used,  lock-stitching  done  by  machine  to 
insure  uniformity,  strength,  long  life.  Now  Gleckner  “Thousan”  is 
Gleckner  quality  made  in  large  lots  which  reduces  the  cost  to  YOL. 
Go  to  your  dealer,  examine  it,  take  it  home,  assured  it  is  backed  by 
the  Gleckner  guarantee — strongest  in  the  world. 

Write  for  Booklet,  “Outfitting  the  Horse,”  it’s  FREE 
W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 

Look  for  large  advertisement  of  “Gleckner”  dealers  Feb.  7. _ 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $9 1  95 

Fittiid  with  Atkins  Sneclal  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw*"  * 


9  Cords  In  10  Hours  by  one  man..  It’s  King  of  the 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 

_  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI. .Quincy,  III, 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Rnn)(  mice,  tellingaboutVIRUS 
*  *  CC  U  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floots.side  walks  ,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days’ 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 

lOlOCieveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

- 


You  Getting 

Clean  Milk? 

If  you  are  straining  milk  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh 
screen  strainers,  you  are  not  removing  all  the  dirt  and 
sediment  from  the  milk. 

Thousands  of  milk  producers  have  found  by  actual  test 
that  the 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  int¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order- 


Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  the  only  strainer  made  that  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
fine  dirt,  muck  and  other  sediment  from  milk.  These  results 
'  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

Purity  Milk  Strainers  are  used  by  the  largest  milk  producers  in 
the  United  States,  including  Borden,  Van  Camp,  Carnation. 
Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms  Dairies,  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  producers. 

Made  in  two  sizes: — 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask  your 
Dealer,  or  write  us  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


Acorns  for  Stock  Feeding 

Are  Americans  not  losing  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  stock  food  by  refusing  to  utilize 
acorns?  Why  can  they  not  be  prepared 
in  some  way  and  fed  to  cattle  or  hogs? 
In  some  cases  hogs  are  quite  prepared  for 
fattening  on  acorn  feed.  B. 

The  acorn  is  not  high  in  food  sub¬ 
stances.  Kernel  and  shell  together  give 
about  3*4  per  cent  protein,  45  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  4%  of  fat.  They  contain  a 
bitter  or  tannic  principle  which  many 
animals  do  not  like.  It  is  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  the  Germans  made  a 
fair  stock  feed  out  of  acorns  by  crushing 
them  and  adding  lime,  which  largely  over¬ 
came  the  acid  taste.  Experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  acorns  were  conducted  by  George  W. 
Carver  at  Tuskeegee,  Ala.  Prof.  Carver 
writes  ns  as  follows : 

In  1898  our  station  here  conducted  a 
feeding  experiment.  We  fed  100  head  of 
bogs ;  indeed,  all  the  feed  the  bogs  re¬ 
ceived  was  acorns  and  slops  from  the 
boarding  department.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table  on  this  food.  We 
found  the  meat  rather  soft,  hut  of  fine 
flavor.  We  purchased  nearly  1,000  bush¬ 
els  of  acorns  'that  year. 

We  fed  them  to  milk  cows,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  had  results.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  become  popular  as  a  human  food 
stuff  on  account  of  their  high  tannin  con¬ 
tent.  I  do  think  that  every  one  possible 
should  be  utilized  for  feeding  hogs.  Top¬ 
ping  off  with  corn  hardens  the  lard  and 
the  flesh. 

Corned  and  Dried  Beef; 
Weiner  and  Bologna 
Sausage 

It  is  my  desire  to  butcher  a  fat  cow, 
aud  I  find  that  I  could  not  sell  it  for 
enough  to  pay  me.  I  would  just  as  soon 
use  most  of  it  if  I  knew  of  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  it.  I  can  can  some  of  it,  hut  the 
saddles  would  be  too  dry  canned.  Will 
vou  give  reeeipes  on  curing  this  beef? 

.New  York.  m.  f.  p. 

Corned  beef  cannot  be  kept  indefinitely 
unless  in  brine  that  is  too  salt  for  most 
people.  It  is  advised  in  “Farm  Meats” 
that  if  beef  is  kept  in  the  brine  a  month 
or  more  it  should  be  parboiled,  and  then 
returned  to  fresh  brine.  The  following 
is  a  standard  brine :  1%  lbs.  salt,  one 
ounce  saltpeter,  %  lb.  sugar  or  syrup, 
one  gallon  of  water.  The  beef  should  be 
cut  into  5  or  6  lb.  pieces,  rubbed  well 
with  salt,  and  packed  in  a  dean  vessel, 
then  covered  with  the  brine.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  two  weeks.  Dried  beef 
is  pickled  in  just  the  same  way,  allow¬ 
ing  each  piece  to  stay  in  the  brine  about 
three  days  'to  the  pound,  then  hung  up 
to  drip  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  given  a 
light  smoke  and  hung  in  a  warm  plpee 
to  dry.  The  round  is  usually  used  for 
drying. 

Wiener  sausages  and  bolognas  will 
also  help  in  using  the  beef.  For  the 
wieners,  use  half  TPan  beef  and  half  lean 
pork.  For  every  50  lbs.  of  meat  use  1 
lb.  salt,  two  ounces  pepper,  %  ounce 
grated  nutmeg  and  about  one  gallon 
water.  Grind  very  fine  and  mix  with 
seasoning  and  water.  Stuff  iuto  sheep 
or  hog  casings.  Make  into  3%  in-  links 
by  twisting  every  other  link  two  or  three 
times.  Hang  them  in  the  smoke-house  so 
the  links  are  hanging  separate.  Smoke 
with  hard  wood  for  one  hour,  then  cook 
for  20  minutes  in  water  not  hotter  than 
160  degrees.  Then  rinse  in  hot  water  to 
remove  grease.  Wieners  should  be  used 
soon  after  they  are  made. 

Bolognas  may  be  made  like  wieners,  hut 
are  stuffed  into*  beef  rounds,  tied  at  each 
end.  Each  ring  should  weight  about  1  lb. 
If  desired,  finely  ground  coriander  may  be 
added  to  the  other  seasonings.  %  ounce 
to  50  lbs.  meat.  Stuff  tightly  and  tie, 
then  smoke  for  two  hours,  and  cook  30 
minutes,  or  until  they  float  in  water  not 
hotter  than  160  degrees.  If  the  water  is 
of  higher  temperature  it  may  burst  the 
casings.  Rinse  to  clean  off  grease,  and 
hang  up  to  dry. 


Settling  Estate 

A  farm  is  owned  one-half  by  a  man, 
and  the  other  half  belonged  to  my  mother. 
She  has  left  six  children  and  they  will 
sell  out  only  to  the  man  that  owns  one- 
half  of  the  farm  or  to  one  another.  Can 
the  man  who  owns  one-half  advertise 
his  half  without  going  to  law,  or  must 
the  whole  farm  be  sold?  Or  can  the 
heirs  sell  their  half  of  the  farm  without 
troubling  the  man  about  his  half.  This 
would  be  of  interest  to  me  as,  my  wife  is 
one  of  the  heirs.  The  farm  is  not  very 
valuable,  say  about  $3,500.  F.  T.  A. 

Either  the  person  who  owned  the  one- 
half  interest  with  your  wife’s  mother  or 
your  wife’s  mother  can  sell  the  interest 
they  own  in  the  farm.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  court  proceeding  providing  you 
can  find  a  purchaser  for  less  than  the  en¬ 
tire  interest.  The  same  thing  would  be 
true  if  a  purchaser  bought  the  interest 
of  the  person  who  owned  with  your 
wife’s  mother,  the  purchaser  could  only 
buy  a  one-half  interest  from  him.  In 
case  you  cannot  find  a  purchaser  for  less 
than  the  whole,  the  children  may  go  to 
court  and  they  will  compel  the  man  hold¬ 
ing  the  half  interest  to  sell  to  some  third 
person. 


The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 
prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions, 
water  bowls, 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  Modern  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog  R. 

Name . 

Town . State . 


SAW 


IAs  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

Guaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
_ all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fen  ce ,  Ford  <fe  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa* 


SAW  LOGS  AND  FELL  TREES 
THIS  QUICK,  EASY  WAV 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
^10  Men  at  1  20  the  Cost — 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


You  can  clear  your  place  easily  aud 
quickly  with  a  dependable  log  and  tree 
saw  that  delivers  a  big  surplus  of  power 
necessary  to  fast  sawing. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  WICO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  is 
known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws — 
fast  cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing” 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate 
so  economically  that  a  full  day’s  work 
costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 

Hundreds  of  Witte  users  make  big 
money  every  year  from  their  outfits,  as 
payment  for  felling  trees  and  sawing  logs 
is  very  good. 


Win.  Middlestadt,  Iowa,  reports  that  the 
Witte  lias  replaeed  forty  men  using  buck-saws. 
Hundreds  of  users  saw  as  much  as  twenty-five 
cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
Witte  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily  $50.00 
a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident  is  he  that 
he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combination  log 
and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  free  trial  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  write  to  him.  The  prices  are  lowest 
in  history  and  under  the  method  of  easy  pay¬ 
ments  spread  over  a  year  only  a  few  dollars 
down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  small 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  for  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  by  writing. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6896  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6896  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllll 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  353  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

From  Thanksgiving  until  after  the  lirst 
of  January  is  about  the  dullest  period  of 
the  year  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets.  This  year  just  before  and  after 
Christmas  this  was  especially  true. 
The  combination  of  cold  weather  and  the 
holiday  caused  very  limited  trading,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  for  the  holiday  demand 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Christmas 
week.  The  cold  weather  caused  buyers  to 
be  cautious  in  their  purchases  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  moved  very  slowly,  with 
Maine  Green  Mountains  working  out 
around  $2  per  150-lb.  sack.  Pennsylvania 
round  whites  averaged  about  $2.15,  and 
York  State’s  $1.5)0  per  sack.  The  official 
estimate  for  December  reports  the  total 
potato  crop  to  be  over  454,700,000  bush¬ 
els,  even  larger  than  the  1922  crop,  and 
the  New  England  growers  were  hoping 
for  relief  by  supplying  foreign  demand, 
which  is  reported  to  be  very  good  in 
England  just  now.  Very  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  an  embargo  placed 
by  England,  according  to  reports,  against 
the  importation  of  potatoes  from  the 
United  States,  which  is  said  to  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  potato  beetle.  Spinach  took 
a  decided  jump  during  the  week,  prices 
on  Virginia  barrels  advancing  as  much  as 
$1.50,  with  good  stock  selling  up  to  $4.50' 
a  barrel,  and  Texas  stock  ranged  $1.75  to 
$2  a  bushel.  Kale  also  found  a  ready 
market,  advancing  50c  a  barrel,  to  $2.25. 
The  market  on  Southern  and  Western 
lettuce  was  weak.  Mushrooms  have  been 
fairly  plentiful,  and  Pennsylvania  3-lb. 
baskets  sold  at  a  wide  range,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  grade,  fancy  bringing  as  high  as 
$1.50,  while  small  and  poor  sold  as  low  as 
50c  a  basket.  Long  Island  growers  are 
still  supplying  Brussels  sprouts,  and  they 
have  been  getting  about  18c  a  quart. 
Cold  weather  was  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  slow  movement  of  onions  and 
cabbage.  Onions,  however,  were  firmly 
held,  as  supplies  were  only  moderate  and 
most  sales  were  reported  between  $2.65 
and  $3  a  sack.  Cabbage  values  ranged 
$12  to  $18,  bulk,  per  ton,  on  New  York 
Danish,  large  and  poor  stock  selling  near 
the  lower  price.  New  Florida  cabbage 
brought  about  $2  per  half-barrel  hamper. 
Pumpkins  weakened  after  the  holiday, 
also  squash,  to  the  extent  of  about  50c  a 
barrel,  green  Hubbard  squash  ranging 
$1.50  to  $2,  and  pumpkins  $3.50  to  $4  a 
barrel.  Sweet  potatoes  are  considerably 
stronger,  with  New  Jersey  yellow  and 
red  varieties  selling  $1.90  to  $2.25  per  %- 
bu.  hamper.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent  review 
of  the  sweet  potato  shipments  states  that 
the  higher  wholesale  prices  on  Southern 
Sweet  potatoes  this  season  caused  ship¬ 
ments  from  that  section  to  be  fully  as 
heavy  as  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  the  short 
crop,  and  that  the  total  shipments  up 
to  the  last  week  in  December  were  only 
400  carloads  short  of  last  year’s  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  same  date.  Cranberries  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  on  a  firm  market,  and  apples 
hold  about  steady,  with  Virginia  Stay- 
man  2)4 -in.  ranging  $6  to  $7  a  barrel, 
and  Grimes  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  barrel. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

With  a  firm  market  on  good  hay,  prices 
were  steady,  with  best  Timothy  and  light 
clover  mixed  selling  at  $20  a  ton.  There 
was  little  or  no  change  in  straw  prices, 
best  wheat,  oat  and  rye  being  quoted  all 
the  week  at  $15  to  $16  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  have  been  rath¬ 
er  light,  and  with  a  good  demand  a  steady 
to  firm  market  was  reported.  WThile  extra 
firsts,  both  nearby  and  Western,  were 
firmly  held  at  60  to  61c  a  dozen,  firsts  ad¬ 
vanced  %c,  to  56%c  ft  dozen,  during  the 
week.  Refrigerator  eggs  advanced  a  full 
cent  a  dozen,  extra  firsts  selling  at  43c 
and  firsts  41  to  42c  a  dozen,  on  good 
trading.  Reports  on  Philadelphia  cold 
storage  holdings  show  this  branch  of  the 
business  to  be  in  a  favorable  position. 
Late  in  December  storage  holdings  were 
only  about  30,000  cases,  approximately 
one-half  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  total  holdings  for  the  four 
principal  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  shows  a  difference 
of  nearly  400,000  cases,  or  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  last  year  on  the  same 
date. 

There  has  been  no  real  market  on  live 
chickens  and  fowl  due  to  the  embargo 
placed  by  city  and  State  on  the  receipts 
of  live  poultry  from  other  States.  Then, 
too,  the  demand  for  live  chickens  and 
fowl  has  been  very  light,  as  consumers 
have  been  afraid  of  getting  diseased  poul¬ 
try.  As  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  plague,  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  them,  and  before  Christmas 
five  turkeys  were  selling  as  high  as  50  to 
52c  a  pound,  but  the  market  has  since 
weakened  and  30  to  35c  a  pound  was 
about  all  they  would  bring  at  wholesale. 
Ducks  were  scarce  and  prices  higher, 
fancy  White  Pekin  bringing  38  to  40c  a 
pound,  mixed  colors  35  to  37c,  and  Mus¬ 
covy  25  to  26c  a  pound.  Geese  averaged 
about  31c%  and  young  guineas  ranged 
$1.40  to  $1.70  a  pair.  Fresh-killed  ducks 
and  geese  have  been  selling  for  less  than 
the  five  product,  the  former  being  valued 
at  from  23  to  29c  a  pound,  and  the  latter 
20. to  26c  a  pound.  Fresh-killed  fowl  and 
chickens  eased  off  a  cent  a  pound  during 
the  .week,  large  chickens  from  nearby 
ranging  31  to  34c,  and  broiler  sizes  aver¬ 
aged  about  36e  a  pound."  Fresh-killed 
barreled-paeked  fowl  sold  for  about  27c- 
a  pound. 


bunch,  5c 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter —Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairv,  lb.. 
46c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c  ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5e. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt..  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  $0c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb..  10c;  3  for  25c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
90c- ;  celery,  bunch.  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  12c ;  kale,  pk„  20c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  per 
bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
onion  sets,  lb..  15c;  potatoes,  bu 
pk.,  20c;  radishes.  1924,  per 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  dill,  bunch,  10c; 
turnips,  lb.,  10c;  bu..  75e. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers, 
1)4  lbs.,  lb.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls,  4)4  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks.  3b.,  30c;  broilers,  IV.  lbs., 
lb.,  32c;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb., 
20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round 
steak,  lb..  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  yeal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams, 
sugar  cured,  whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ; 
milch  goats,  each  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 
Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  9  to 
veal,  lb.,  13c-  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c. 

_Live  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  Spring 
25c;  chickens,  Spring,  lb.,  18  to 
fowls,  lb.,  19  to  27c;  turkeys,  lb., 
geese,  lb.,  25c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  Spring  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  45c : 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  turkeys,  60  to 
geese,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  70  to 
duck  eggs.  75  to  80c. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap, 
hickor.vnuts,  bu..  $3  ;  chestnuts,  pint,  25c 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  tp  $2.50;  grapes,  lb., 

3  to  5c ;  pears,  bu..  75c  to  $1 .25 ;  beans, 
bu.,  $4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.,  40  to  50c;  per  100,  $2  to  $4: 
curly,  doz.,  60  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50 
to  60c  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  60c  ; 
endive,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  crate. 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c  ;  onions, 
bu.,  60c  to  81;  potatoes,  bu..  50c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  2%c. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton,  $23;  No.  2.  $20;  No. 
ton.  $14  to  $17. 

$1.75;  oats,  65  to  72c; 
$1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  22c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  20c ;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  11c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  23  to 
24c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17c;  mutton, 
lb.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Springers,'  white.  20c  ; 
colored,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  white,  lb., 
17  to  19c;  colored,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  stags, 
lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  65c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  55  to  65c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.50;  Greenings,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Hubbardston,  $1.50  to  $2;  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Twenty-ounce.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Spy,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf 
River,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Pippin,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Sno.w,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tollman 
Sweet.  81.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  half, 
bbl.,  $7.50;  beets*,  basket,  40  to  45c;  bu 
70  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  23 
25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cabbage, 
crate,  75  to  85c;  Danish,  ton.  $30; 
White  Danish,  ton.  $12  to  $15 :  carrots, 
basket,  30  to  35c  ;  bu..  50  to  65c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.85  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  basket, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  endive,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale, 
bu..  40  to  45c;  lettuce.  Boston,  crate,  90c 
to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ; 
onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  basket,  35 


to  40c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz.,  _50  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70 
to  75c;  string  beans,  green,  $5.50  to  $6; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2%c;  tur¬ 
nips.  purple  top,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.  ,22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  clover,  eqmb, 
fancy,  case.  $4.50  to  $4.75  ;  white  clover, 
fancy,  frame,  18  to  20c ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $7  ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  white  kidney.  $7 ;  pea,  $4.50 ; 
medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Furs,  skunk,  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3;  No. 
2.  $1.60  to  $1.75;  No:  3.  $1  to  $1.10; 
ao.  4,  60  to  75c;  mink,  large  dark,  No. 
1,  $9  to  $9.50;  large  brown,  No.  1,  $7.50 
to  $8;  medium,  dark,  No.  1,  $7  to  $7.50; 
medium  brown.  No.  1,  $6  to  $6.50;  small 
dark,  No.  1,  $5  to  $£>.50  ;•  No.  1,  small 
brown,  $3.50  to  $4;  raccoon,  large,  No. 
1  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  No.  1,  $3.50  to 
$4;  small,  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  muskrat, 
Winter,  large,  $1.50;  medium,  $1.10; 
small,  75c ;  muskrat,  Fall,  large,  $1 ;  me¬ 
dium,  65c;  small.  40c;  red  fox,  large,  No. 
1,  $12;  medium,  $9;  small,  $6;  weasel, 
white,  75c  to  $1.50;  brown,  10c  to  $1  ; 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  7c;  No.  2  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,'  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  skins,  sheep, 
each.  50c  to  $2.50;  lambs,  $1  to  $2; 
shearlings,  25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1,  20c; 
No.  2,  18%c;  wool  fleece,  lb..  40  to  42c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.65 ;  com, 
shelled,  $1.38- to  $1.40;  oats,  6S  to  69c; 
rye,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

.Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23;  mixed, 
$16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $21;  oat 
straw,  ton.  $15  to  $17  ;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $19. 


12c 

lb. 
28c  : 
50c : 
75c: 


70c 
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$18 ;  straw, 
Wheat,  bu., 
corn,  $1.38  to 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

There  is  considerable  shortage  of  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  local  market  caused  by  the 
big  snowstorms,  so  that  prices  have  stif¬ 
fened,  but  butter  has  declined  and  live 
poultry  is  unsteady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  44  to  49c ;  tub,  43  to 
47c  dairy,  37  to  43c;  storage,  40  to  42c; 
common,  25  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  24  to  25c.  Eggs, 
higher;  hennery,  48  to  62c;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  52  to  55c;  storage.  42 
to  47c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  45c;  fowl,  20  to  28c;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  32c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to_  22c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  unset¬ 
tled  ;  turkeys,  31  to  40c;  fowl,  16  to  27c; 
chickens,  18  to  28c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  15  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
■Spy,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  King,  Greening, 
$1-50  to  $2 ;  Baldwin,  Russet,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c;  Western,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $15 
to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3/ 

1  ruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  firm  ; 
Buerre  Bose,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  other  varieties, 
$1  to  $1.25;  Keiffer,  75c  to  $1.  Straw¬ 
berries  (first),  fair  demand;  Florida, 
qt.,  75  to  90c.  Cranberries,  steady  ;  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15.  Grapes,  steady ; 
Emperors,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney, 
$9.75  to  $10;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.25; 
medium,  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Vegetables.— Mostly  firm.  Artichoke, 
box,  $5  to  $6;  beans,  green  and  wax,  out 
of  market ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  10  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
85c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25  1o  $2.50;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  45  to  75c;  cucumbers,  Flori¬ 
da,  hamper,  $7.75  to  $8;  eggplant,  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  endive,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  35  to  50c;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.10;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
peppers,  Florida,  hamper,  $5.50  to  $6; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spin- - 
ach,J>u.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  squash,  ton,  $40 
to  $50;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  basket, 
$2.50  to. $3.75;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  white,  $1  to  $1.25;  vegetable  oyster, 
doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to.  22c  ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
fair ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.-  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
u  fan-  $34 ;  middlings,  $36;  Red-dog,  846; 
to  cottonseed  meal.  $43.25;  oilmeal,  $46.50; 
hominy,  $52;  gluten,  $45.60;  oat  feed, 
$14.  j.  w.  c. 


per 

red. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  31,  1924. 

MILK 

January  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone;  Class*  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ; Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2®,  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3P>, 
$1.85;  Class  3C,  $1.75. 


Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $3.07;  Class 
2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.S0; 
Class  2.  $2,20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45@$0.46 

Good  to  choice . 38#  .44 

Lower  grades . 34@  .37 

Packing  stock  . 22#  .28 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials . $0.22%  @$0.23 

Average  run  .  21  #  •>*» 

Skims . 14  @  jq 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.69 @$0.70 

Medium  to  choice .  54 hi)  63 

filets . 54#  .59 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best...  .66#  .68 

Gathered,  best . 63@  .64 

Common  to  good . 40#  50 

Storage,  best  . 45#  .50 

Lower  grades . 33#  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20#$0.25 

Chickens . 32@  .40 

Roosters . 16#  is 

Hucks . 40#  .50 

Geese . 30#  .33 

rurkeys . 35#  .4,) 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 28#  .35 

Chickens,  best . 35#  .30 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .32 

Roosters . 15@  .20 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 45#  .48 

6, t()  7  lbs . 38#  '.43 

Small  and  slips . 30#  38 

Ducks . 20#  .28 

Geese . 16oe  .25 

Guineas,  pair .  1.10#  2.00 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. .  .  8.50#10.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.75#  8.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  5.25#  6.50 

Culls . . .  1.50#  3.00 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  larger 
supply,  wholesaling  around  30  to  60c  per 
pair;  jacks,  75c  to  $1. 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves . $0.1S#$0.19  ' 

Good  to  prime . 16#  .17 

_  Culls . 07#  .11 

Lambs  head  .  5.00@l3.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17#  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $17.00#$18.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00#  12.00 

Sheep .  5.00#  10.00 

Lambs .  17.00#  19.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.10@$0.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.15#  1.35 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.00#  1.35 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches..  5.00#  8.00 

Cucumbers,  doz.  .  3.25#  4.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.50#  4.50 

lvale,  bbl .  1.25#  2.25 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  2.00#  2.50 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 75#  1.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00#  3.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  2.00#  3  00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00#  5.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50#  6.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.25#  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  2.00#  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  3.50#  5  00 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50#  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00#  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2.25#  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75#  L85 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.50#  3.00 
Witloof,  imported,  lb . 15#  .22 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.25@$3.60 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  1.65#  1.85 

Maine,  100  lbs.... .  1.20#  1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00#14J)0 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.75#  3.50 

FRUIT 

An  unusual  offering  here  is  fresh  cher¬ 
ries  from  Argentina  and  Chili,  whole¬ 
saling  around  50c  per  strawberry  basket. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.00@$7.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00#  4.50 

Greening . 2.50#  8.00 

McIntosh . 4.00#  9.00 

Spy .  5.00#  9.00 

„  York .  4.00#  6.00 

Pears,  bbl . 4.00#12.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 50#  70 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  . 5.50#  6.50 

Kumquats,  qt . 08#  .18 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00#  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.50#  6.00 

Grapes,  hothouse,  lb . 40#  .50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy . $26.00#$27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00#  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00#  23.00 

Straw— Rye .  15.00#  16.00 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are:  New  York 
and  Michigan,  unwashed  delaine,  67  to 
68c;  three-eighths  blood,  08  to  69c;  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  69 
to  70c;  delaine,  70  to  72c;  New  England, 
half  blood,  65  to  66c;  three-eighths  blood, 
06  to  67 0. 
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A  WARM  HEALTHY 
Scratch  Shed 
Assures  Steady 
Laying 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Gives  Hens  Summer  Outdoor  Benefits  INDOORS 
Gives  You  Big  Egg  Yield  All  Winter 


Glass-Cloth  is  truly  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world— the  greatest  discovery  of  its 
kind  in  ages.  Keeps  hens  laying  all  win¬ 
ter.  Chicks  grow  faster — reach  “frying  size” 
in  time  for  high  price  markets.  Nothing  like 
it  ever  heard  of  before.  Your  chickens  get 
all  the  benefits  of  exercise,  sunshine  and 
warmth  in  winter  months — indoors.  Stay 
healthy,  warm — and  lay  more  eggs. 

Made  $300  More  Last  Winter 

“Paid  for  itself  many  times  over,”  writes  an 
Illinois  farmer.  “Hens  laid  almost  as  well  during 
zero  weather  as  they  did  in  summer  and  I  got 
highest  prices  for  eggs  during  the  winter.  Early 
chicks  grew  faster  and  I  caught  the  high-price 
‘frying  size’  market  with  them.  Additional  light 
and  warmth  they  get  under  Glass-Cloth  is  simply 
wonderful,  and  to  think  it  costs  only  a  sixth  of 
what  glass  does.  Beats  everything  I  ever  saw;  I’m 
strong  for  it.  I  made  over  $300  more  last  winter 
by  using  it.” 

Turner  Bros.  m£?&;  nW. 


Sent  on  Ten  Days1  Trial 


Glass-Cloth  is  extensively  used  for 
all  poultry  house  equipment  as  well 
as  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclos¬ 
ing  porches  for/winter,  temporary 
greenhouses,  hot  beds,  etc. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Coupon  and  $5  brings  you,  parcel  post 
prepaid,  special  trial  offer  of  15  yards  35 
inches  wide.  (135  sq.  ft.).  Will  cover  scratch 
shed  9x15  feet.  USE  IT  TEN  DAYS,  if  not 
satisfied  return  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  For  $2.25  we  send  6-yard  trial  roll. 

Mail  coupon.  Send  $5  now  for  special 
offer.  PREPAID  PRICES;  by  mail— Single 
yd.  50c;  3  yds.  at  42c;  10  yds.  at  38c;  50  yds. 
at  35c;  100  yds.  at  33c.;  add  3c  per  yard 
outside  U.  S. 

. . 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  55 

Bladen,  Nehr.  ■ 

I  enclose  $ .  and  ask  you  to  send  me  by  ! 

prepaid  parcel  post  the  roll  Glass-Cloth  men-  J 
tioned  in  your  advertisement  for  this  amount,  J 
with  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  • 
after  using  it  for  ten  days,  you  will  refund  my  J 
money  upon  return  of  Glass-Cloth. 

Name .  ' 

R.F  D.  Box 

or  St.  and  No .  § 

Town .  State .  S 

■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■J 


Before  You  Buy 


Send  for  this  Catalog*^ 

By  all  rneans  write  for  this  money-saving  Wis¬ 
consin  Incubator  and  Brooder  catalog. 

See  the  big  money  you  can  save. 

Get  My  1925  Low  Prices 

before  you  buy.  See  the  big  bargains 
I’m  giving  this  year —  See  the  big  hatches  my  cus¬ 
tomers  get  —  WHY  Wisconsins  are  biggest  values  - 

on  market.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  this  book — send  for  it  now. 

WISCONSIN  Guaranteed 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

are  sent  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  We  gladly  give  you  30  days  trial. 
If  for  any  reason  you  don’t  like  them,  you  can  send  them  back  at  our  ex- 
pense.  You  take  no  risk — you  don't  lose  a  penny.  That  PROVES  they  are 
made  of  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Leaders  for  22  years. 


—  — - —  — - 7 - r  •  •  •  — 

at  prices  decidedly  attractive.  Why  Pay  More?  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  latest  catalog.  You’ll  lose  money  if  you  do. 

Postal  Brings  It  FREE —Postpaid 

Write  for  it  today — see  for  yourself  WHY  more  people  prefer 
Wisconsins — WHY  they’re  better  made  —  bigger  values.  A 
penny  postal  will  SAVE  you  dollars  if  mailedjtoday. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box320, 


The  Making  of 
A  Poultry  Breeder 


•p  VERY  step  told  by 
one  who  has  been 
through  the  mill.  You’ll 
enjoy  reading  “Chicken 
Nurses”,  by  Charles  D. 

Cleveland,  Editor  of  Every- 
bod.vs  Poultry  Magazine. 

A  hook  that’s  brimful  of 
brass  tack  -  facts,  told  in  I 
story  style.  Tells  how  to 
incubate  and  brood,  how  to 
mature  the  pullets,  how  to 
pick  winners  for  the  show,  how  to  mate  up  pens 
for  line  breeding  and  handle  breeding  stock. 
We’ll  send  a  copy  of  this  book — cloth-bound, 
easy  to  read  type — together  with  a  full  year's 
—  subscription  to  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine  for  only  $1,  the  price  of  the 
magazine  alone. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  will 
help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  profit 
out  of  your  poultry.  Helen  Dow 
Whitaker’s  series,  “The  2-in-l  Bird” 
is  the  sensation  of  the  season.  She 
shows  how  to  combine  fancy  and  util¬ 
ity,  something  future  breeders  must 
do.  Harry  H.  Collier’s  department 
“The  Housewife  and  a  Few  Hens” 
tells  just  what  to  do  month  by  month. 
Then  there’s  always  a  helpful 
article  by  that  dean  of  poultry- 
men,  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 
SAMPLE  COPY  FREE— A  pos¬ 
tal  request  brings  you  a  big, 
bright  copy  of  Everybodys 
Magazine;  or  send  25c  for  5 
months’  Trial  Subscription. 

Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine 

Box  113  Hanover,  Pa. 


e 


cnQ-US 


Feed  plenty  of  grit 
to  baby  chicks. 
Feed  FOS-FOR-US  — the  grit 
that  grinds  food  and  supplies 
lime  and  phosphorus  as  well. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  this  grit-con¬ 
taining  lime  and  phosphorus. 
A  special  size  made  for  chicks. 

Carbonate  of 

Lime  *  -  70% 

Tri-calcium 

Phosphate  22% 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  Coupon 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE, 

Box  118  Hanover,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  please  send  cloth- 
bound  book,  “Chicken  Nurses”  and  enter  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  year  (12  month?)  to  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine. 

Name . 

Post  Office . 

R.F.D. ...  .. . State . . 


lOO  lBS.NET 


Is 


<t> 


Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  vour  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


- 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Term. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on  . lbs. 

Name  . 

Town 

State . 


THE  HENYARD 


Heavy  Breeds  of  Poultry 

I  agree  with  Wm.  Lester’s  “Future  of 
Poultry-keeping.”  page  1566,  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  poultry-keeping  depends  largely 
upon  the  heavy  breeds.  I  have  found  by 
my  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of 
others,  that  the  heavy  breeds  are  the  best 
in  the  long  run. 

The  Leghorn  matures  quickly  and  lays 
a  few  more  eggs  per  year  than  do  the 
heavy  breeds,  but  the  cockerels  and  the 
old  hens  are  hard  to  sell,  due  to  their 
light  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heavy  breeds  mature  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  Leghorns,  lay  nearly  as  many  eggs, 
the  broilers  and  old  hens  are  easier  to 
sell  than  the  Leghorns,  and  they  also 
make  good  mothers. 

If  they  are  not  wanted  to  “set,”  they 
can  be  “broken  up”  immediately  upon 
finding  them,  by  putting  in  a  light,  airy 
coop,  with  plenty  of  good  mash  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  fact  that  Leghorns  cost  as  much 
to  feed  as  the  heavy  breeds  is  verified  by 
the  article  on  the  feed  costs  of  various 
breeds  by  Ralston  R.  Hannas,  page  1567. 

New  Jersey.  russell  l.  joiinson. 


Curtains  for  Open  Front 
House 


MORE  EGGS 

and  greater  weight 

CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  always  increases 
growth,  vigor  and  profits.  First  import¬ 
ant  advance  in  .poultry  feeding  science. 
Breaks  world’s  records. 


BONUS  BAG  OFFER 


Send  your  Dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
send  samples  with  copy  of  MAKING 
HENS  PAY,  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
and  also  details  of  BONUS  BAG  OFFER 
(100  lbs.  each.) 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  -  -  Philadelphia 


BEEF  SCRAP 


with 


PURE  DRY  YEAST 


* 


We  are  new  in  the  poultry  business, 
having  started  only  shortly  and  on  a 
small  scale.  By  following  the  advice 
found  in  various  bulletins  and  ;  journals 
we  have  sueceeeded  so  far  in  raising  fine 
pullets  from  500  Red  R.  I.  chicks,  bought 
early  in  April.  We  have  a  laying  house 
20x40,  half-monitor  style,  with  four 
roosts  in  each.  Is  this  enough  for  300 
pullets?  Some  say  yes,  some  no.  Our 
worry  is  with  the  open  front.  The  house 
lies  with  the  open  front  towards  south,  as 
it  should  be,  hut  sometimes  we  have  big 
stormy  rains  coming  from  that  direction, 
and  then  a  large  part  of  the  house  is 
drenched.  We  put  in  12  in.  fine,  clean 
straw  litter,  and  after  a  few  days  it  was 
soaking  wet.  What  shall  we  use  as  pro¬ 
tection? 

Preston  City,  Conn.  J.  c. 

This  building  would  not  be  considered 
as  large  as  desirable  by  most  poultrymen, 
but  there  is  no  definite  rule  that  must  be 
followed,  and  good  care  may  offset  limited 
quarters.  The  general  rule  is  from  3  to  4 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for  each  fowl.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  burlap  curtains 
should  not  be  used  to  protect  openings 
from  driving  storms.  They  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  as  “ventilators”  when  kept  in 
place  all  of  the  time,  since  they  restrict 
the  intake  of  fresh  air  and  darken  the 
building,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used  as  temporary  shutters 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 

Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better— more  e- 
conomical- -more  dependable.  Thousand*  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.*  Chicks  thrivel  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  otter. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOyE  CO. 

7212  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


I(F  for  POUND  PACKAGE 


Prove  for  yourself  that  PEARL 
CRIT  will  not  only  make  your  hens 
lay  more  andlargereggsbutwill  make 
your  flock  stronger  and  health  ier. 

Bend  ns  name  of  yonr  denier  nnd  10s 
for  lb.  package,  postpaid.  Helpful 
booklet  In  package. 

THE  OHIO  BABBLE  COMPANY 
175  Ash  Street  Pious,  Ohio 


COLORED  PICTURES 


when  needed.  M.  b.  d. 


European  Fowl  Pest  Found  ! 
in  Poultry  in  U.  S. 

[Many  readers  have  asked  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  '  disease,  now  prevalent 
in  some  localities  here.  The  following  is 
an  authoritative  statement  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  character¬ 
ized  by  its  extremely  infectious  nature, 
rapidly  progressing  course,  and  high  mor¬ 
tality.  Conspicuous  symptoms  are  de¬ 
pression  and  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by 
prostration.  The  comb  and  wattles  usu¬ 
ally  become  purple,  and  sometimes  swol¬ 
len.  Sticky  exudate  may  paste  the  eye¬ 
lids  together,  clog  the  nasal  passages  and 
even  obstruct  the  windpipe,  causing  la¬ 
bored  breathing.  A  greenish  yellow  di¬ 
arrhoea  may  be  present. 

Autopsy  Findings.  — -  The  nasal  pas¬ 
sage,  larynx  and  windpipe  contain  some 
mucous  exudate.  Blood-stained  patches 
and  sometimes  blood  clots  are  found  in 
the  windpipe.  The  lungs  are  usually  more 
or  less  pneumonic.  A  hemorrhage  or 
“bloodshot”  condition  is  found  on  the 
crop  and  under  the  skin  in  various  other  ' 
parts,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  gel¬ 
atinous  exudate.  Hemorrhagic  spots  on 
the  muscle  or  fat  of  the  heart,  on  the  giz¬ 
zard  fat,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  especially  on  the 
inner  lining  of  the  glanular  part  of  the 
stomach  and  gizzard  are  considered  as 
diagnostic  evidence  of  the  European  fowl 
pest.  Serous  fluid  is  sometimes  within 
the  heart  sac,  or  in  other  cases  in  the 
body  cavity. 

Treatment. — Since  treatment  of  affect¬ 
ed  birds  is  futile,  the  aim  should  be  to 
prevent  so  far  as  possible  the  spread  of 
infection.  The  first  fowls  showing  symp-_ 
toms  should  be  destroyed  by  a  method’ 
which  would  guard  against  the  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  premises.  The  carcasses 
should  be  burned  or  buried  deep.  The 
healthy  fowls  should  be  moved  to  new 
quarters  if  possible  and  carefully  watched 
for  signs  of  disease.  Houses  and  runs 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  frequent 
intervals  and  disinfected  with  carbolic 
acid  in  5  per  cent  solution.  The  drinking 
water  may  be  made  antiseptic  by  adding 
one-third  '  teaspoon  of  permanganate  of 
potash  to  each  gallon,  a  procedure  which 
serves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
through  the  water  and  also  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent  means  of  administering  an  internal 
antiseptic. 


POULTRY 

TRIBUNE  •: 


of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fraru 
inK,  with  Poultry  Tribune  -  every  issue, 
without  extra  charge .  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money -making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  III. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks? 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

Kin  time  LATEST  MODEL 
mANN  4  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clegs. 
Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

,W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS.  m 


If 


LAN  S  J°r  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis. Ind- 


uab  Book  FREE 

eellingat  highest  prices  ever  kno  wn.  Greatest 
arket  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  everywhereourfa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  Write  no  w  for  big  illustratedf  ree  book , 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.. 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trnpnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

RE1) BIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Oept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J 


Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN 
ORCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnaiity  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


25  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

25  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  S3  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  C,  W.  L.  Pullets,  SI. 50  each. 

A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


iii  mm  m  urn  ii  mi  ii  m  1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1  ii  mi  inim 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 

iiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimim 
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The  Henyard 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Wihat  if?  wrong  with  my  chickens? 
They  lay  nice  big  eggs  and  a  lot  of  them 
have  blood  spots  in  the  yolk,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  white  is  all  bloody  in¬ 
stead  of  white.  We  have  about  170 
chickens  and  I  feed  them  4  qts,  wheat, 
2  qts.  buckwheat  in  the  evening  and 
morning;  for  dinner  2  qts.  wheat  and  a 
laying  mash  all  they  want,  oyster  shells 
and  charcoal  and  all  the  water  they  want 
to  drink.  "  c.  B.  B. 

Palmerston,  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  lo 
prevent  the  occasional  appearance  of 
blood  spots  within  eggs.  These  are  due 
to  the  breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel 
in  the  egg-making  organs  and  the  pouring 
out  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  that  is 
included  within  the  shell.  Candling  the 
eggs  will  detect  these  blood  spots  and 
enable  you  to  keep  such  eggs  from  mar¬ 
ket.  The  trouble  is  likely  to  disappear, 
or  become  less  frequent,  later,  m.  b.  d. 


Cabinet  for  Sprouting  Oats 

I  would  like  to  build  a  closet  or  cabinet 
large  enough  to  sprout  oats  for  my  flock 
of  about  600  Leghorns,  and  I  am  not 
quite  certain  just  how  to  go  about  it.  My 
idea  is  to  build  the  cabinet  of  matched 
lumber  and  line  it  with  some  good  in¬ 
sulating  material  (fireproof,  as  asbestos, 
if  possible)  to  keep  the  air  at  the^right 
temperature  and  proper  humidity  for 
quick  sprouting.  I  would  use  a  kerosene 
lamp  somewhat  like  those  used  in  in¬ 
cubators.  A  local  tinsmith  can  make 
trays,  and  I  can  build  stands  for  them 
myself,  or  better  still,  purchase  some 
open-type  sprouters  and  make  the  cabinet 
just  large  enough  to  take  care  of  them. 

1  think  that  1  should  have  glass  doors, 
or  have  one  side  with  glass  windows  to 
give  plenty  of  light.  How  much  air  is 
needed  to  keep  the  lamp  burning,  where 
to  let  in  this  pure  air,  and  is  there  any 
danger  from  fire?  If  there  is  any  danger 
from  fire  why  not  use  asbestos  for  the 
outside  layer  of  insulation,  or  rather  the 
inside  layer  as  the  insulation  would  be  on 
the  inside  of  the  cabinet  or  closet?  I 
would  like  to  build  the  cabinet  on  the 
cement  floor  of  my  feed  house,  so  it  would 
be  handy  to  my  laying  house.  c.  s. 

Trenton,  N.  j. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  in  building 
an  oat  sprouting  cabinet  as  you  suggest, 
of  matched  stuff  and  with  glass  doors  for 
light.  With  a  good  incubator  or  similar 
lamp  there  should  be  no  danger  from 
fire  and  a  few  holes  bored  at  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top  of  the  cabinet  will  provide 
for  ventilation.  Oats  may  be  sprouted 
in  convenient  racks  without  any  cabinet 
where  the  temperature  of  the  room  re¬ 
mains  about  60,  about  70  being  best. 
As  the  only  object  of  the  cabinet  is  to 
retain  the  heat  from  a  lamp  or  other 
heating  device,  there  need  be  nothing 
complicated  about  it.  Trays  should  be 

2  ft.  square,  or  a  little  larger,  so  that 

they  may  be  conveniently  handled  and 
given-  a  quarter  turn  to  bring  all  sides 
to  the  light.  They  should  be  about  2  in. 
deep  and  have  slatted  bottoms  to  permit 
the  draining  off  of  surplus  water.  Bot¬ 
tom  boards  may  be  of  half  inch  stuff, 
slats  set  %  in.  apart ;  sides  of  2x1  in. 
stuff.  A  simple  rack  into  which  the  trays 
can  slide,  one  above  the  other  and  per¬ 
haps  six  in  a  tier,  completes  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  There  should  be  little  danger 
from  fire  in  a  Cabinet,  the  contents  of 
which  are  kept  saturated  with  water,  but 
it  would  do  no  harm,  of  course,  to  line 
the  lamp  chamber  with  asbestos  or  sheet 
metal.  After  having  been  thoroughly 
soaked  before  being  placed  in  the  trays, 
the  oats  should  be  well  sprinkled  each 
day  and  the  trays  moved  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up  as  the  sprouts  grow,  feeding  from 
the  top  rray  each  day.  M.  b.  d. 


Hens  Eat  Putty 

What  is  you  opinion  in  regard  to  chick¬ 
ens  eating  putty?  We  puttied  win¬ 
dows  in  our  poultry-house  this  Fall,  and 
had  to  keep  the  windows  out  of  the  birds’ 
reach  or  they  would  eat  the  putty  all  off. 
What  do  you  think  is  in  it  they  like  so 
well?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  them?  We  lost  one  of  our  pul¬ 
lets  last.  week.  It  stood  around  in  the 
morning  with  its  head  drawn  in,  and  to¬ 
wards  evening  its  comb  turned  black  and 
it  died  the  following  night.  What  do 
you  think  was  wrong  with  it?  f.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

They  probably  like  the  whiting,  or 
chalk,  in  the  putty.  This  is  a  form  of 
lime  and,  if  not  supplied  as  oyster  shell 
or  other  lime-containing  material,  the 
fowls  would  naturally  crave  anything  else 
containing  it  that  they  could  "get.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  even  if  they  have  oyster  shells 
before  them,  they  like-  a  change.  As  the 
other  ingredient  of  putty  is  linseed  oil.  I 
do  not  see  why  this  material  should  in¬ 


jure  the  fowls.  There  is  no  way  of  as- 
ecertaining  what  ailed  this  bird  at  this 
distance.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

I  have  about  700  White  Leghorn  hens 
which  I  feed  as  follows:  In  the  morning, 
4  qts.  wheat,  4  qts.  cracked  corn,  4  qts. 
buckwheat,  4  qts.  oats  and  2  qts.  barley, 
and  about  the  same  feeding  at  night. 
They  have  buttermilk,  laying  dry  mash 
before  them  all  the  time.  For  their  noon 
time  feed,  warm  wet  mash  of  buttermilk, 
laying  mash,  and  cabbage  or  mangel  beets 
for  green  feed ;  oyster  shell,  charcoal  and 
grit  all  the  time.  I)o  you  recommend  any 
changes  in  the  feed,  and,  .  if  so,  what  ? 
Which  do  you  thing  better,  all  things 
considered,  for  laying  purposes,  those 
hatched  March  1,  March  15,  or  April  1? 
I  presume  March  1  chicks  should  begin 
laying  aboua  a  month  sooner  than  April 
1  hatched  chicks,  but  would  the  March  1 
chicks  stop  laying  sooner  and  begin  molt¬ 
ing  sooner  than  the  April  1  hatched,  as  a 
rule?  I  am  only  so  far  getting  from  the 
whole  700  fowls  about  10  dozen  eggs  a 
day.  I  understand  there  is  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
ease  prevalent  in  several  States.  I  had 
in  mind  to  get  perhaps  a  good  part  or  all 
of  my  day-old  chicks  this  Spring  from 
Ohio.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  do¬ 
ing  SO?  P.  E.  S. 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 

Your  feeding  of  whole  grain  might 
perhaps  be  increased  somewhat,  giving 
an  additional  amount  at  night,  if  you  are 
not  now  feeding  all  that  the  flock  will 
clean  up.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  dry 
mash  feeding  through  the  day,  using  an 
additional  moist  mash  only  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  its  use  now  certainly  would  not 
interfere  with-  egg  production,  which  in 
your  case  is  low.  There  are  so  many 
factors  concerned  in  Winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  prob¬ 
able  cause  for  a  flock’s  failure  to  lay 
well  without  knowing  the  whole  history 
of  the  flock’s  rearing  and  care.  Some 
causes  go  back  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
birds  concerned.  My  own  preference  is 
for  April-hatched  chicks  in  this  latitude. 
When  hatched  then,  or  by  the  first  of 
May,  they  may  easily  be  brought  into 
laying  by  the  first  week  of  September, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  premature  lay¬ 
ing  and  partial  molting.  Unless  one  is 
anxious  to  have  early  broilers,  I  see  no 
object  in  March  hatching.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  Ohio  is  included  in  the  em¬ 
bargo  upon  fowl  shipments  because  of  the 
present  disease  of  uncertain  origin  and 
character,  and  in  any  case  presume  that 
the  trouble  will  be  over  by  the  time 
chicks  are  hatched.  Without  further 
knowledge  of  this  disease  one  cannot 
speak  positively  of  possible  danger  from 
it.  M.  B.  D. 


“There,”  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  “sits 
the  loneliest  man  in  the  world.  Unmar¬ 
ried,  unloved,  no  brothers  or  sisters,  no 
little  children  to  call  him  uncle,  not 
even  a  landlady's  child  to  smile  at  his 
return.”  “Wonderful !”  gasped  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son.  “How  do  you  know  all  this?”  “Ele¬ 
mentary,  my  dear  Watson,”  replied  the 
great  detective ;  “he  opened  a  packet  of 
cigarets  and  threw  the  picture  card 
away.” — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Detroit- 

Alliance 


INCUBATOR 


140  -  EG< 
CAPACITY 


Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches — 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today ! 

Detroit-AUiance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  208,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  I»EE. 


BABY  TraPnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “Sanborn  ”  Stock 

I*  K  I  X  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 

Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


While  Wyandottes— Regal-Doi  cas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls 
Pullets,  Hens— *3 each.  1{.  Hilt, Seneca  Falls,  N.y. 

A  Few  Fine  M.  B.  Hen  TURKEYS 

1-3  yrs.  old.  »10  up.  C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  N  Y 


For  Sale-Fine  Pure  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  br|is 

each.  PETER  LAHTI  P.  O.  Hox  147  Chappaqua,  N  Y. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Breeding  cock¬ 
erels— Baby  chicks —  Hatching  eggs.  Circular. 

TV.  H.  II  KENT  Ca/.enovia,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  ‘o^nonuU 

oiiieis  received  this  month  for  Spring  deli  very,  pure  Hied 
stork  Twelve  varieties.  Send  for  price  ICt.  SCIIOKN- 
HOUVS  I1ATCIIEHY, 349  S;n  St.,  Hackensack, .N. J.  Phone  iC04 


TOBACCO 

GETS  THE  WORMS  i 


a 


lYour  poultry  will  keep  healthy  and  free  from  worms  this 
winter  if  you  treat  them  regularly  with  Uniform  Brand 
Tobacco  Powder.  It  is  a  tested  remedy  for  large  and  small 
Round  Worms  and  is  the  simplest  means’of  checking  these 
harmful  pests.  The  nicotine  content  of  “Uniform  Brand”  is  Vh%,  which  experimen¬ 
tal  stations  recommend  as  most  effective. 

By  mixing  Uniform  Brand”  with  the  feed  or  mash,  each  bird  gets  an  equal  dose- 
It  treats  the  advanced  cases,  checks  the  early  stages  and  prevents  healthy  fowls 
from  becoming  infested  with  worms.  It  may  also  be  used  externally  in  ridding  poul¬ 
try  of  lice  and  vermin.  Start  giving  your  flocks  Uniform  Brand  Tobacco  Powder 
now  and  keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  worms  all  winter. 


lO-lb.  bag  $1.50 

F.O.B.  LANCASTER 


25-Ib.  bag  $3.50 

F.O.B.  LANCASTER 


Special  pr.ces  lor  larger  quantities  on  request.  Cash  with  order.  Write  for  complete  information 

F.  &  I.  Tobacco  Products  Company  Dept.  C  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ATTRACTIVE  PROPOSITION  FOR  AGENTS.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


POPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  bid  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


1,000,000  B 


CHICK/ 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100  300 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _ $  7.00  13.00  38.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds..  8.00  15.00  43  00 

White  Wyandottes. .  8.50  16.00  47.00  (J.w  lw.uu 

Giant  Brahmas- . .  11.00  21.00  61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  (not  accredited)  ..  100  —  $12.00  straight 

100#  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Express  charges  collect 
Canada.  Send  remittance  with  order.  Circular  free.  Don’t  delay. 

Order  Now.  Direct  From  This  Ad. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  Dept  23  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


500  1,000 

62.00  120.00 

72.00  140.00 
75.00  145.00 


WISHBONE  Incubators 


are  guaranteed  to  hatch  better  chicks  and 
more  chicks  than  any  other  Incubators. 
Built  to  last  a  lifetime,  they  are  the  finest  in¬ 
cubators  money  can  buy.  Find  out  about 
them.  Write  for  free  book  1  Sizes  :  85-egg,  170- 
egg,  255- egg,  400-egg,  800-egg  up  to  48,000-egg 
capacity. 


WISHBONE  Brooders 


raise  better  chickens  and  are  easiest  to  run. 
Powerful,  economical,  trouble-proof.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  go  wrong.  Set  it  and  forget  it.  Oil- 
burning  heater  gives  hot  blue  flame  at  touch 
of  match.  No  priming.  Plenty  of  heat  in  zero 
weather.  $12  up.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder— now ! 


American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 


1172  Neilson  St. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Over  a 
'Million 


II  ^95  Champion  \  95 
IJ-  Belle  City  L\- 
ijo-Egg  Incubator  *3o-Egg 


[80-Egg  Size,  $11.95.  Hot-Water  Copper  Tanks/ 

Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamps.  Hatches  chicks, 

[  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick ; 
$7.95, 140-Chick;  $9.95, 230-Chick  Hot- Water 
[  DoubleWalled  Brooder.Save$1.95. Order  both. 

80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder— $15.95 
1 140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $19.95 
j  230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

I  East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West.With 

my  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  Poultry  Guide  your 
I  success  is  assured.  Save  Time.  Order  Now.  Share  in  my 

Special  Offers 

Or  write  me  for  new  Free  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts* *  and  lowest 
prices  on  bi^capacity  Incubators, 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders.  It 
tella  everythin#.  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

(Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine.Wis. 


BLUE  HEN  ££» 

are  Life  Assurance  on  Your 
Chick  Investments 


LANCASTER  MFG.  CO.  VSZiZVZ: 


Their  constant,  dependable  care 
gives  your  chicks  a  better  start 
by’supplying  them  with  warmed 
fresh  air,  perfectly  regulated, 
without  danger  of 
deadly  floor  drafts. 

Larger  and  heavier 
than  other  brooders 
—  a  20%  extra 
value-butquantity 
production  due  to 
their  preference 
by  experienced 
poultrymen  makes 
possible  the  low 
prices  shown. 


$21.00 

500  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User 
Agents 
Plan 


$26.00 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered 


Send  for  tree 
Book  of  Brooder 
Facts  TODAY. 


MARVEL 


Keg.  U.  S.  Tat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol  Hot 
OIL 

ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

304  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


i  1 

140* 

EGG 

cub  a  tor  ■ 

FREIGHT  | 

?  PREPAID  J 

(  Made  oi 
^  California  K 

1355 

Shipped  complete. 
Bet  up,  ready  to 
run-  Freight  paid 
East  of  Hockiea. 


Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 

built  to  lant  for  yearn;  deep  chick 
nursery.hot  water  heat,  copper  tankw. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
h^jnelatHncubatorCOjjBofJ^JlaelneJfl/i*; 


/lUCAM/IC  Sheppard  Strain.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens, 

HltUUnHa  *2.*3each.  tl,  SHIMS  Ilex  Y  J.akr,  N.  V. 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Reds-Hens  and  Toms  &80 

JOHN  T.  EAGAN  Lebanon,  New  York 
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DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  bead  out-  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation,  j 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  ami  vigor.  Write  for  j 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival  i 
guaranteed  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


UlflfClMOO  WEEKLY 

JllUO  POST  PAID- 

1U0 — S.  C.  W  hice.Boff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
White*  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
rWyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.  ,Mixed$10.  Booklet 

Ire*.  Golden  Rul*  Hatchery  Dept,  a  .Bucyrue,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  Exclusively MSttfiig 

Principal  winners  at  N.  T.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State 
Production  Show,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Why?  We  breed  for 
eggs  with  Standard  Qualities  always  in  mind.  Founda¬ 
tion  Stock.  Certified  males.  Write  us  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  CLO  VERB  ALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  I>.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.Y. 


U/L;1„  11/uendnHo  COCKERELS.  $8  ;  Pullets,  $2.  Winners, 
nlllte  wyanaotte  Cleveland,  Chicago.  F.gg  Bred.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Bowden,  Whitt  Wjtndotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


ECKHARTS*  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred-to-Win.  Selected  Cockerels 
and  Cock-birds  for  sale. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHAKT  Sliohola,  Pa. 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis,”  then  I  gave  her 


Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  19  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your  bird9 
develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale  faces  and 
combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful  life  saver,  rec¬ 
ommended  by  leading  poultrymen  everywhere;  $1.10 
postpaid;  large  flock  sizes  $2.50  and  $5.00  postpaid.  W Q 
guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  ^ 


HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Room  106  36  South  Market  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  yg-ffE  25  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  16-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^eneel  £Xdr; 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

erels  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10 
per  100.  ».  EVEREST  .JONES  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

RAPNESTE0  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  c’k'ls,  hens  Circ.  free.  A.  t.  SEARLFS.Box  N, Milford, N.H. 


T 


J 


orsoy  Black  Giants — Growing  stock,  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
els,  $1.95  each  and  up.  BROOKCREST  F  ARM.  Cranlmry,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 

WYAND0TTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  in  tt/i  i/  i  ■  kt  g-\  r-i 

G  I  A  N  T  It  O  U  £  N  LI)  II  I  H  |  I  N  l-X 

INDIAN  KfNi\ER!U  HVIlLlllUiI 
A  Id  ham  Poultry  Earm,R.34,PHoenixville,Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE £« 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese,  #10  each; 
three  for  #28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Pis  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder#  shipped 
every  where.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Alliton  Squab  Ca.,  allston)cmassI 


For  Sale  BOURBON  REDS 

luted  .  reeding  stock.  6  hens  and  tom,  2  yrs.  old; 
hens,  312;  tom,  315.  CLAUDE  QUAY,  R.  D  ,  Feura  Bush.  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys-  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders, 
ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


T  1  Speci 

1 urkeys 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  h11* rse s' " pup? 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  C  atalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa! 


ForSale-Mammoftf  Bronze  Turkeys  STtaw0d  year- 

liug  Toms,  Gold  Rank  Strain  C.  4.  NICHOLS.  Gouxorneur,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  T urkey s^V  wggKVlSa?;^,.s^- 

^V//A%YJVVW^VWVW1WM[. 

\  Important  to  Advertisers 

I  ’opy  and  instructions  for  elas- 
.'-I tied  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  iu  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


$1009  NET  PROFIT 

From  175  hens  in  one  year  as  a  sideline.  R.  A.  Richard¬ 
son  did  it.  You  may,  too.  “  Side  Line  Poultry^Keeping  ” 
tells  how.  Send  now  for  your  copy  of  this  96-page  Illus¬ 
trated  success  book.  Price,  25c. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


PARKS’  Sr  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AMERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
sind  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  sdl  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 

WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

C ITSTOM  ER8  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  IRSatid  1J4  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  C1I1CK  &  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


'VititWwL 


FRFF  WeLetfc 

1  HLlL  buyers  €JJIC^ 

Our  monthly  bulletins  on  feeding, 
housing,  culling  and  care  ol  poultry. 
Send  name,  address.  No  obligation. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  103  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  moneyback.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  bens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


260-Egg  Sw  “  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  he  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

56 %  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  5  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

QERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBUR6,  NEW  YORK 


WEED’S  LEGHORNS  -Nineteenth  Tear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st.  Baby  Chicks,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds 
of  pleased  customers.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Tr^-Nefte^ 

Now  booking  orders  for  C  hick  s.  Eggs,  Breeding 
Cockerels.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^*11 

hatehingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstonn.  S.  J. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con 
etruction;  large  coal  capacity;  non 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 
Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 


u  p  r  e  m  e 

Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens— 146  Certified  males. 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION — Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COOKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
ITI.l.ETS,  M  ATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen’of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  FARLEY  POUTEIS,  Box  W,  Sotlus,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  December  26,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton : 

A  White  Wyandotte  pullet.  No.  83-6, 
owned  by  Axel  T.  Nelson.  Roslyn,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  Christmas  by  laying  two  nor¬ 
mal  eggs,  one  was  laid  at  8  :10  a.  m.  and 
the  other  at  3 :45  p.  m.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  unusual  feat,  as  figures  show 
that  only  one  bird  in  six  thousand  lay 
two  eggs  in  one  day.  The  bird  did  not 
lay  the  day  before  Christmas,  nor  the 
day  after. 

Poultrymen  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  President  Coolidge  signed  a  bill  on 
December  24  appropriating  $100,000  to 
enable  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  combat  European  fowl  plague. 

The  Connecticut  Commissioner  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals  lias  now  put  that  State 
under  an  embargo  even  more  drastic  than 
that  of  New  York  State.  Newspapers 
report  seizure  of  diseased  birds  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

New  cases  of  poultry  plague  have  been 
reported  at  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  since  last 
week. 

One  turkey  is  known  to  have  died 
from  the  disease  in  the  village  of  Farm- 
ingdale.  This  is  the  first  instance  where 
we  know  the  disease  to  have  affected 
birds  others  than  chickens,  although  re¬ 
ports  of  outbreaks  in  Europe  state  that 
geese,  pheasants,  pigeons  and  ducks  were 
affected  there. 

The  plague  virus  is  killed  by  tempera¬ 
ture  of  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  by 
disinfecting  with  5  per  cent  solution  of 
Creolin,  or  exposure  to  direct  sunlight 
for  several  hours.  It  stays  active  for  at 
least  three  months  and  perhaps  longer 
when  kept  away  from  synlight. 

During  the  eighth  week  of  the  contest 
the  1,000  pullets  laid  1.060  eggs,  a  yield 
of  15.1  per  cent.  This  is  a- drop  of  113 
eggs  under  last  week’s  production,  but 
was  not  unexpected  owing  to  the  quickly 
changing  temperatures  and  cold  winds ; 
a  few  more  pens  are  in  a  neck  molt, 
which  of  course  tends  to  lower  the  total 
egg  production  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
on  some  slow  starting  pens. 

First  honors  for  the  holiday  week 
went  to  TI.  TV.  Van  Winkle’s  pen  of  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Bocks  that  laid  35  eggs. 

West  Neck  Farm’s  Reds  were  a  good 
second  with  33  eggs  to  their  credit. 

Leghorns  entered  by  Runny  Slope 
Farm  were  a  close  third  with  32  eggs. 

Fourth  place  went  to  Reds  owned  by 
Lone  Oak  Farm.  Moberly,  Mo.,  they  laid 
2S  eggs. 

The  variety  leaders  to  date,  with  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  pen  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1924.  are : 

White  Leghorns 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  .T .  299 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  233 

Sunny  Slope  Farm.  N.  Y .  230 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio  .  227 

/$.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Farm.  N.  Y .  269 

Southdown  Farm.  N.  Y .  160 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  ,T .  133 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  24 

White  Wyandottes 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  195 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y...  151 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  141 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  212 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del .  139 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  132 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  were  as  follows : 


Range 

of 

Temperature 

Date 

Low  High 

General 

Dec. 

20 

28 

60 

Clear,  heavy  wind. 

Dec. 

21 

26 

30 

Clear,  heavy  wind. 

Dec. 

2‘> 

14 

30 

Cloudy. 

Dec. 

23 

16 

30 

Cold,  hazy. 

Dec. 

24 

40 

47 

Rain,  light  fall  snow 

Dec. 

25 

26 

43 

Partlv  cloudy. 

Dec. 

26 

20 

34 

Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  egg  sales  at  the  contest  Decem¬ 
ber  26 :  White,  70c ;  brown,  68c ;  pullet. 
58c. 


Inflamed  Eyes 

I  have  three  pullets  with  one  oye  closed. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause?  I  have  used 
boric  acid.  Around  the  eye  is  all  red  and 
inflamed.  Do  you  think  it  is  roup,  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  it?  My  coop  is  closed 
on  bottom  and  open  on  top  on  the  south 
side.  *  F.  H. 

Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Roup  may  begin  in  inflammation  of  one 
or  both  eyes,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  any 
bird  with  this  symptom  from  the  flock  un¬ 
til  cured.  Frequent  cleansing  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid  in  water,  and  the 
dropping  once  daily  of  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  into 
the  eye  after  cleansing  may  be  practiced 
as  a  curative  measure.  Strength  of  the 
boric  acid  solution  is  not  important,  as 
this  solution  may  be  used  up  to  any 
strength  that  can  be  made  with  the  pow¬ 
der.  An  ounce  to  the  quart  is  often  ad¬ 
vised.  The  druggist  will  make  up  an 
ounce  or  so  of  the  argyrol  solution  for 
you.  M.  R.  P. 


Every  Chick  Accredited 

We  are  member*  of  the  Ohio 
Accredited  Chick  Association. 
This  means  all  birds  in  our 
breeding  flocks  have  been 
culled,  banded  and  approved 
by  inspectors  of  The  Ohio  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  It  also  means 
that  every  chick  must  be  as  advertised. 


Free  Booklet!  telling  the  merits  of 
Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  and  why  you  can 
depend  upon  them  to  be  of  known  quality. 

Poultry  Manual. 

prepared  a  book  which  tells 
you  how  you  can  raise  chicks  successfully. 
It  helps  you  select  the  right  breed,  tells  you 
what  to  feed  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
It’s  yours  free.  Write  Today  ! 

Ohls  Poultry  Yards  and 
Hatcheries 

Dept.  19,  MARION,  OHIO 


While  Eggs  Are  High 
Use 


,tPuvens 

FISHMEAL*- 


As  the  Protein  Supplement  in  your  HOG, 
Poultry  and  Cattle  Feeds 


It  stimulates  Egg;  Production  in  fowl.  Prevents  Packets 
end  Paralysis  in  Hogs.  Increases  and  enriches  milk  flow 
in  cows.  55-60%  Protein — 20  ?6  Minerals— 6-10/6  Fats. 
Made  from  fresh  whole  fish — Pure  and  Unadulterated. 


Write  today  for  feeding  instruction *  and  sample 

CHAS  M.  STRUVCN  4,  CO. 

114.11*  S.  Frederick  SI.  Baitlmere,  Md. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  the  richest  and  most  economical  source  of 
concentrated  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D.which 
lastprevents  and  cures  rickets  in  young  animals 
and  leg  weakness  in  bahy  chicks  through  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  lime  secretory  functions  of  the 
blood,  thus  making  the  strong  bone  upon  which 
to  build  a  sturdy  frame.  It. also  helps  to  ward  off 
all  diseases  by  greatly  increasing  general  vital¬ 
ity.  The  cost  per  chick  or  animal  is  so  low  as  to 
be  tiegligable.  Experienced  poultrymen,  stock 
raisers  and  kennelmen  find  its  use  pays  handsomely. 
5-gal.  cans— $1.70  per  gaUon  1-gal.  can— $1.90 

F.  O.  B.  Shipping:  point. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

24*5  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandotte* 

New  England  Raised 

Pn  r  r  Complete  plans  i or 
r  IX  Hi  Ld  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Astociation 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong, husky  farnrichicks  write  us.  We  have 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  chicks  true  to  name.  100#  iive  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


1  "■  SINGLE  COMB 1  ■ 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

on  no  breeders  ion  free  farm  range.  Barron 
Juu"  English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  S3  to  $s  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  8ARRE0 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AN0  PAY  ” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Wand,  N.Y. 


Tf"  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Chicks  in  Large  Flock; 
Greens  for  Geese 

3.  I  have  just  completed  a  chicken 
coop  20  x  20,  Woods’  open  front  style, 
and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  whether 
I  might  start  baby  chicks  (1,000)  with 
coal-burning  brooder  stove  in  it  in  March? 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  board 
floor  for  them,  or  could  I  just  curtain 
off  the  windows  in  front  and  put  plenty 
of  strhw  on  the  dirt  floor?  Would  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  mixed  with  a  regular  wet  mash 
of  bran,  cornmeal  and  meat  scrap,  satisfy 
the  demand  for  green  food  for  Embden 
geese?  j.  a.  c. 

1.  This  building  will  probably  make  a 
very  suitable  brooder  house  for  little 
chicks  while  new.  You  will  need  to 
divide  it  by  temporary  partitions  for 
warmth  and  for  the  sake  of  dividing  your 
flock.  1,000  chicks  are  too  many  for  one 
flock ;  one-third  of  that  number  will  do 
much  better  and  the  extra  attention 
needed  will  be  repaid  by  the  results  you 
will  get.  Temporary  partitions  may  be 
made  from  burlap  or  cloth,  though  the 
shape  of  the  building  does  not  lend  itself 
conveniently  to  division  into  three  rooms. 
At  least  two  rooms  and  two  brooder 
stoves  should  be  used  for  a  flock  of  1,000 
chicks,  and  the  building  may  be  readily 
adapted  to  these.  A  dry  dirt  floor  will 
be  quite  suitable  while  it  is  new  and  un¬ 
contaminated  from  use. 

2.  I  have  never  raised  geese,  but  it 

does  not  seem  to  me  that  Alfalfa  meal 
would  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
green  stuff  in  their  ration.  Why  not  use 
ch  >pped  and  steamed  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  with  plenty  of  leaves  upon  it?  About 
one-tenth  part  by  bulk  of  chopped  vege¬ 
tables,  Alfalfa  or  clover  is  recommended 
in  the  mash  for  geese,  and  these  would 
certainly  be  much  cheaper  than  Alfalfa 
meal,  even  though  the  latter  answered 
the  purnose  equally  wrell.  M.  B.  D. 


one  or  two  drops  of  a  15  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  argyrol  into  each  eye  after  clean¬ 
ing,  dipping  the  head  for  an  instant  into 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  giving  a  1  to  10,000  solution 
of  that  chemical  as  drinking  water.  Cank¬ 
ers  in  the  mouth  should  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  While  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  achieved  any  great  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  remedy,  the  vaccination  of  a 
flock  with  avian  bacterins  has  proved 
successful  in  the  hands  of  some  poultry- 
men  and,  with  your  conditions,  I  should 
try  this,  at  least  with  the  flock  of  pullets 
that  does  not  yet  show  the  disease.  It 
is  probably  more  efficient  as  a  preventive 
than  as  a  cure.  m.  b.  d. 


Eggs  by  Mail 

I  wish  to  say  that  E.  W.,  Penn.,  page 
1517  is  surely  right  in  “The  Post  Office 
and  the  Farmer,”  and  then  the  post  of¬ 
fice  employes  are  looking  for  a  $300  a 
year  raise.  Most  of  them  are  not  worth 
what  they  get  today,  but  I  must  hand  it 
to  the  rural  mail  men;  they  handle  all 
eggs  as  they  should.  I  have  watched  my 
boxes  until  they  reached  the  post  office, 
to  see  who  breaks  them,  and  find  our 
rural  mail  men  really  worth  the  raise 
they  ask,  as  they  handled  all  eggs  care¬ 
fully.  1  had  a  good  erg  trade  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  was  getting  65c  a  dozen  for 
eggs  in  the  Summer,  but  customers  wrote 
to  me  they  don’t  want  scrambled  eggs, 
and  on  every  three-dozen  box  I  sent  to 
mv  customers  were  10  to  24  broken  and 
(he  box  was  a  sight  on  return  to  me.  And 
the  red  tape  to  get  my  money  from  U.  'S. 

I  ost  Office  Department  for  eggs  broken  ! 
I  spoke  to  people  up  our  way,  and  all 
got  the  same  deal  as  I  got,  so  I  had  to 
give  un  my  egg  trade  in  Brooklyn.  The 
breaking  of  eggs  starts  when  put  on  rail¬ 
road  as  I  saw  how  bags  are  thrown 
away  from  the  doors.  a.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Possible  Fungous  Growth  Eversion  of  the  Oviduct 


I  have  some  fine  May-hatched  pullets. 
They  are  well  developed  and  have  laid 
since  September.  They  are  laying  50 
per  cent  by  now.  They  have  a  fine  coop. 
I  have  ventilators  and  on  nice  days  I 
have  the  top  of  the  windows  open.  They 
have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
The  coop  is  24  x  35  and  1  have  about 
275  pullets  in  it.  These  pullets  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  of  care.  Last  week  I 
noticed  one  of  them  having  a  bunch  on 
the  side  of  the  mouth.  On  investigation 
I  found  that  it  contained  white  cheesy 
substance.  I  washed  it  off  and  painted 
it  with  iodine.  The  following  day  the 
lump  was  larger.  I  am  tending  to  it 
twice  daily.  The  chicken  eats  well  and 
looks  good ;  she  also  is  laying.  To-day 
I  found  two  more  also  laying  pullets  with 
small  bunches  on  the  mouth.  I  imme¬ 
diately  separated  them  from  the  flock. 
What  is  it,  and  what  to  do  for  it?  Is  it 
catching?  The  coops  are  well  cleaned 
and  disinfected  every  week  and  I  do  not 
know  what  could  cause  that  trouble. 

Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  c.  I.. 

You  did  well  to  separate  these  pullets 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  nrobably 
the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  was  ad¬ 
visable.  I  cannot  tell  from  the  mere  fact 
that  what  you  observed  was  a  “bunch,” 
what  its  exact  nature  was,  but  very 
likely  it  was  fungous  growth  which  re¬ 
peated  applications  of  iodine  should  de¬ 
stroy.  As  such  growths  may  spread 
from  one  fowl  to  another,  affected  birds 
should  be  kept  by  themselves  until  cured. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  from  your 
description  that,  roup  is  present  in  the 
flock.  Your  egg  yield  is  excellent  and 
’  shows  good  stock  and  good  care.  Open 
the  mouths  of  any  sick  birds  that  you 
find  and  look  for  similar  growths  within 
them  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe. 
If  any  are  found,  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
to  them  also.  M.  B.  D. 


Roup 

1  keep  about  900  Leghorns,  and  have 
had  fairly  good  luck  until  this  year. 
Something  got  into  them  and  I  cannot 
do.  anything  with  them.  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  roup.  They  cough  and  sneeze, 
and  it  sounds  as  if  their  throats  are 
filled  up.  Perhaps  about  a  dozen  of  them 
have  had  swollen  eyes  pasted  shut,  and 
quite  a  few  seem  to  have  just  their  eyes 
running.  I  gave  «them  permanganate  of 
potash  and  creolin  in  their  water  and 
feed  a  proprietary  medicine  in  their 
mash,  also  give  them  beets  and  sprouted 
oats  and  a  few  sunflower  seeds.  E.  H.  p. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  that  you  have  roup  in  your  flock, 
though  not  of  sufficient  severity  to  cause 
the  death  of  *the  <birds  affected,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  flock  will 
do  well  while  suffering  from  this  disease. 
Mid-winter  treatment  of  roup  in  a  large 
flock  is  apt  to  be  a  pretty  discouraging 
process,  one  calling  for  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  perseverance  if  it  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  much.  Sick  birds  should  be 
isolated  and  pains  taken  by  means  of 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  quarters 
and  utensils  to  prevent  further  spread. 
Individual  birds  may  he  treated  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  a  strong 
solution  of  boric  acid  in  water,  dropping 


What  could  I  do  to  prevent  fowls  pick¬ 
ing  at  other  birds’  vents  and  killing  them? 
It.  seems  to  happen  right  after  they  have 
laid.  I  have  a  wonderful  pen  of  White 
Leghorns,  good  layers  and  healthy,  seven 
months  old.  I  feed  laying  mash,  ready 
mixed  scratch  grain.  I  feed  16  quarts  to 
180  hens,  morning  and  night;  laying 
mash  at  all  times ;  oyster  shells.  I  also 
feed  at  noon  cabbage  and  mangels.  Every 
other  day  I  change  the  vegetables;  also 
charcoal  in  laying  mash.  My  henhouse 
is  well  ventilated  ;  all  muslin  curtains  on 
south  side.  jj  B 

Pullets  sometimes  suffer  from  eversion 
of  the  oviduct  when  laying ;  the  red  mass 
protruding  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
other  birds,  and  they  pick  at  it  until  they 
have  killed  the  sufferer.  I  know  no  way 
of  preventing  it,  other  than  to  watch  the 
flock  and  promptly  remove  any  affected 
bird,  keeping  her  by  herself  until  recov¬ 
ery.  If  a  flock  once  acquires  such  canni¬ 
bal  traits,  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome 
them. 

You  will  probably  be  forced  to  remove 
some  of  these  muslin  curtains  from  the 
front  of  your  house  when  cold  weather 
comes.  If  they  are  kept  closed  there  is 
not  a  sufficiently  rapid  exchange  of  air 
with  the  out  of  doors  and  the  interior 
will  become  damp.  Muslin  is  a  good  pro¬ 
tection  against  storms  when  needed,  but 
not  a  good  ventilating  medium.  M.  B.  D. 

Hogan  System  for  Selecting 
Fowls 

Is  the  Ilogan  test  for  selecting  male 
birds  to  be  relied  on?  I  have  been  se¬ 
lecting  by  the  Hogan  system  and  have 
found  it  reliable  in  selecting  hens,  as 
shown  by  the  egg  production.  I  have 
also  been  using  the  test  of  the  Hogan  sys¬ 
tem  which  applies  to  male  bird.  Now 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  most  re¬ 
cent  authorities  agree  the  Hogan  test  in 
selecting  males  is  practically  worthless. 

Pottstown,  Pa.  r.  k. 

My  understanding  of  the  Hogan  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  is  based  upon  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  fowl,  with  some  special  points 
to  be  considered.  Much  has  been  made  of 
body  type,  or  conformation,  in  selecting 
layers  or  potential  layers  in  late  years, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  about 
it.  Hens  capable  of  good  production  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess  certain  characteristics 
of  form  that  may  easily  be  observed  by 
one  who  has  learned  to  recognize  them, 
and  any  poultryman  *who  fails  to  take 
these  into  account  in  selecting  his  layers 
is  missing  one  ofthe  most  valuable  aids  to 
economical  production. 

The  case  of«the  males*  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  however.  While  they  should  pos¬ 
sess  the  characteristic  type  of  a  vigorous, 
well-proportioned  bird,  the  peculiar  abil¬ 
ity  to  transmit  productive  qualities  is  an 
inherited,  one,  and  depends  upon  the 
male’s  ancestry.  Less  is  known  about  this, 
and  not  so  much  can  be  said  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Good  productivity  is  believed  to 
be  transmitted  through  the  male,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  the  possession  of  good 
body  type  and  vigor,  the  male  should  also 
have  a  record  of  heavy  producing  mater¬ 
nal  ancestry.  Any  “system”  which  does 
not  take  into  account  this  latter  feature 
would  be  of  little  value.  m.  b.  d. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  have  a  building  of  the  shed-roof  type 
with  a  depth  of  16  ft.,  28  ft.  long,  7  ft. 
high  in  rear  and  10  ft.  in  front,  facing 
south,  and  wish  to  make  this  building 
into  a  layiiig  house  of  the  Woods  fresh- 
air  type.  What  ought  to  be  the  correct 
dimensions  for  monitor  as  to  height  and 
number  of  windows,  the  correct  depth  and 
height  of  shed  extension  under  monitor 
windows?  I  understand  that  one  of  these 
buildings,  built  in  the  correct  propor¬ 
tions,  will  give  a  steady  circulation  of 
air.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  my  land, 
could  at  any  time  add  to  this  building, 
where  if  I  added  an  equal  span  16  ft. 
wide,  making  28x32  ft.  of  the  Missouri 
straw  loft  type,  I  could  not  increase  the 
floor  space  at  all.  c.  L.  t. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

There  are  no  scientifically  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  for  poultry-houses,  at  least  none 
that  are  generally  recognized.  Hens  do 
well  in  all  sorts  of  buildings  and,  like¬ 
wise,  fail  to  do  well  in  all  sorts,  making 
it  evident  that  the  buildings  itself  is  but 
one  factor  in  successful  poultry  keeping, 
and  that  it  need  not  be  of  any  one  type, 
°.r  huilt  according  to  any  specific  dimen¬ 
sions.  You  could  doubtless  remodel  yours 
in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways  and  luive  it 
entirely  satisfactory.  If  you  wish  the 
half-monitor  style  of  roof,  a  popular  style 
for  a  deep  house,  you  may  extend  the 
present  building  toward  the'  front,  say  8 
ft.,  dropping  the  extension  roof  2  ft. 
where  it  joins  the  present  10-ft.  front, 
and  using  this  space  for  the  installation 
of  windows  to  light  the  rear.  The  front 
wall  of  the  extension,  which  then  becomes 
the  front  wall  of  the  entire  building,  may 
be  4  to  5  ft.  in  height  and  open,  protected 
only  by  wire  netting.  This  would  give 
you  a  building  of  24-ft.  depth,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
even  deeper  if  desired.  Enough  glass 
should  be  used  in  the  saw-tooth  to  light 
the  rear  amply,  single  sashes  being  placed 
side  by  side.  kNo  specified  number  is  re¬ 
quired.  They  may  be  fixed  or  hinged  for 
opening  in  warm  weather.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  steady,  uniform  circulation 
of  air  can  tie  obtained  by  any  style  or  di¬ 
mensions  in  building;  the  open  fronts, 
however,  provide  for  a  sufficiently  rapid 
interchange  between  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  volumes  of  air.  m.  b.  d. 
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come  infested.  It  is  so  widespread  also 
that  there  are  few  localities  where  poul¬ 
try  is  kept  that  are  free  from  it.  Older 
poultry-keeping  sections  are,  of  course, 
worse  infested  than  newer  ones  but  the 
organism  may  be  considered  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  distributed.  When  taken  into  the 
digestive  tract  of  young  turkeys,  this  or¬ 
ganism  develops  and  multiplies,  and 
causes  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
tissue  in  the  intestines  and  liver.  It  also 
passes  out  with  the  droppings  to  infect 
other  fowls.  Turkeys  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  this  organ¬ 
ism  and,  while  careful  studies  have  been 
made  in  order  to  find  a  preventive  or 
cure,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  that 
can  be  depended  upon.  Some  individuals 
are  more  resistant  than  others  and  sur¬ 
vive  the  attacks  of  the  organism,  but  the 
majority  die.  Whether  comparative  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  turkeys  is  a  matter  of  luck 
or  of  unknown  conditions  which  favor 
resistance  to  blackhead,  I  do  not  know. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  disease  has  dashed 
the  hopes  of  thousands  who  confidently 
expected  to  see  their  young  poults  de¬ 
velop  into  marketable  birds.  m.  b.  b. 


Poor  Laying- 


Paralysis  of  Legs 

I  have  about  500  Leghorn  pullets,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb,  which  look  fine  and  healthy, 
laying  6  to  7  dozen  eggs  per  day.  I  feed 
the  Jersey  mash  of  cornmeal,  beefscrap, 
middlings,  bran  and  ground  oats,  with  50 
lbs.  extra  of  cornmeal,  and  add  5  lbs.  of 
salt  and  15  lbs.  of  charcoal.  I  keep  this 
mash  before  the  birds  at  all  times.  For 
a  scratch  grain,  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  feeding  30  quarts  in  the 
morning  and  about  45  quarts  at  night. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  feed 
a  moistened  mash,  about  all  they  will 
clean  up  within  20  to  30  minutes,  moist¬ 
ened  with  buttermilk.  The  birds  go  to 
roost  with  a  full  crop,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  laying  as  they  should.  Their 
quarters  are  well  ventilated  and  dry, 
using  6  in.  of  rye  straw  litter  on  con¬ 
crete  floor.  The  pens  are  20x20  ft.  and 
keep  175  birds  in  a  pen.  I  also  give  them 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  once  a  month 
using  about  3  lb.  to  the  100.  I  find  a 
few  -birds  that  seem  to  have  lost  the  use 
of  their  legs  entirely,  and  when  «they  are 
that  way  for  a  day  or  two  they  seem  to 
breathe  a  little  harder  than  usual.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  it,  and  what 
causes  it?  p.  p. 

There  are  several  known  causes  of  this 
loss  of  use  of  the  legs,  and  probably  some 
unknown  ones.  It  is  noted  in  mild  cases 
of  food  poisoning,  from  eating  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind,  in  attacks  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  gout,  at  times  when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  intestinal  worms  are  present  and 
in  growing  pullets  and  cockerels,  with¬ 
out  evident  cause.  I  should  remove  any 
pullet  showing  this  trouble  and  give  it 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  two  teaspoons.  It 
might  bb  better  to  give  a  half  grain  tablet 
of  calomel  several  hours  before  admin¬ 
istering  the  castor  oil,  or,  if  intestinal 
worms  are  suspected,  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  castor  oil  in 
place  of  the  other  remedies.  m.  b.  d. 


We  would  like  to  know  how  to  get 
more  eggs.  We  keep  78  chickens,  some 
old  ones  and  some  young.  We  give  them 
plenty  of  buckvyheat,  oats  and  corn,  and 
dry  mash  once  in  a  while,  and  they  have 
a  pretty  warm  place.  >We  have  only  three 
or  four  eggs  a  day.  x.  s. 

Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  you  are  giving 
dry  mash  only  once  in  a  while  accounts 
for  your  trouble.  Fowls  that  are  fed  dry 
mash  instead  of  one  that,  is  moistened 
should  have  it  always  before  them,  so 
that  they  can  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they 
like.  In  addition,  they  should  have  some 
hard  grain  morning  and  night,  a  little  in 
the  morning  and  all  that  they  will  eat 
at  night.  Hens  cannot  lay  in  the  Winter 
unless  they  have  all  the  food  that  they 
will  consume  and,  from  your  letter,  I 
suspect  that  your  flock  is  not  getting 
that  amount.  Try  either  giving  a  moist 
mash  containing  about  one-fifth  part  of 
beef  scrap  in  all  the  quantity  that  the 
flock  will  eat  without  waste  at  noon,  or 
keeping  a  similar  mash  dry  always  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls,  this  in  addition  to  the 
whole  grain  feeding.  If  the  birds  have 
suitable  care  otherwise,  they  should  lay 
more  than  three  or  four  eggs  daily. 

M.  B.  D. 

*  - -  -  \ 

Possible  Coccidiosis 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  pul¬ 
lets  this  year.  They  seem  to  be  pale- 
looking  and  have  very  weak  legs.  j.  o 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ground  upon  which  chickens  are  raised, 
year  after  year,  becomes  infested  by 
disease  producing  organisms  and  it  is 
finally  found  impossible  to  rear  young 
stock  there  successfully.  The  remedy 
ia  to  ,ehanSe  to  “new”  ground,  or  ground 
that  has  not  been  in  use  for  poultry  for 
some  years.  The  paleness  and  weakness 
that,  you,  speak  of  is  likely  to  be  due  to 
coccidiosis,  a  disease  the  organism  of 
which  is  picked  -up  with  food  and  water 
and  bits  of  dart  in  old,  long  used,  poul¬ 
try  quarters  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it 
after  it  shows  itself.  The  practice  of 
thorough  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
quarters  and  frequent  plowing  of  runs 
will  prolong  the  time  that  chickens  can 
be  raised  ir»  one  place.  m.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

I  have  had  a  lovely  flock  of  turkeys 
that  I  raised  this  Spring,  over  a  hundred. 
They  did  well  until  they  got  to  be  good 
big  turkeys,  say  three  or  four  months 
old.  Then  they  began  to  develop  “black¬ 
head,”  and  they  have  been  dying  right 
along.  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  found 
anyone  else  who  knows  a  remedy  for 
this.  Can  you  give  me  the  cause  of  it? 
I  have  tried  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
chickens  as  much  as  possible,  but  they 
do  run  together  some.  Some  tell  me  it 
is  indigestion,  if  so  am  I  feeding  them 
too  much?  I  hardly  think  so.  I  wish  to 
find  out  the  cause,  so  as  to  prevent  it,  as 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  remedy. 

Landenberg,  -Pa.  mbs.  c.  l.  f. 

Blackhead  is  caused  by  a  small  organ¬ 
ism,  of  microscopic  size,  that  is  carried 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  turkeys  and 
probably  hens  and  distributed  by  means 
of  their  droppings.  It  is  very  resistant 
to  forces  that  might  destroy  it,  and  lives 
for  a  long  time  in  ground  that  has  be- 


Asparagus  Field  for 
Poultry  Range 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  poul¬ 
try  keepers  in  using  an  asparagus  field 
for  a  poultry  pasture  for  hens  and  c-hick- 
ens?  M.  R. 

We  have  found  two  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  rather  limited  experience  in 
keeping  chickens  on  a  rather  small  aspar¬ 
agus  field.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  chickens  will  destroy  a 
good  many  asparagus  beetles  and  other 
insects;  in  fact,  this  is  about  the  best 
plan  we  know  of  to  keep  the  beetle  in 
check,  and  the  birds  also  destroy  a  good 
deal  of  grass  and  many  weeds,  and  their 
scratehings  and  burrowing.s  will  make  a 
form  of  cultivation.  Of  course  their  drop¬ 
pings  help  to  enrich  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chickens  will  eat  some  of 
the  young  asparagus  shoots,  if  they  are 
not  well  fed,  and  in  some  cases  they  bur¬ 
row  so  deeply  along  the  rows  that  they 
expose  some  of  the  asparagus  roots.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  advantages  offset 
the  loss,  and  we  should  regard  the  aver¬ 
age  asparagus  field  as  a  good  place  for 
poultry,  provided  the  birds  are  well  fed 
and  not  permitted  to  get  too  hungry.  We 
should  like  to  have  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  tried  this  out  in  a  large 
way. 


Aloysius:  “Have  you  seen  the  new 
balloon  tihes?”  “Dalcinia ;  “Why,  who¬ 
ever  heard  of  a  balloon  needing  tires?” — 
Texas  Banger. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


With  the  opening  of  the  1925  baby 
chick  season  it  might  be  well  'that  sub¬ 
scribers  better  understand  something  of 
the  way  this  very  interesting  business  is 
conducted.  Starting  back  in  1892,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Joseph  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  was  the  pioneer 
long-distance  shipper,  and  might  fairly 
be  said  to  have  originated  the  baby  chick 
business  as  at  present  conducted.  The 
business  has  had  a  romantic  career  and 
has  developed  to  mammoth  proportions. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  of  baby 
chicks  were  sold  and  shipped  last  season. 
Individual  hatcheries  along  the  Delaware 
River  in  New  Jersey  have  capacities  of 
more  than  half  a  million  eggs  at  a  hatch. 
Naturally  enough,  these  large  hatcheries 
cannot  produce  the  eggs ;  that  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  business.  Few  of  them  make  any 
attempt  to  produce  eggs  at  all,  while 
some  maintain  poultry  breeding  farms  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  flocks  from 
which  the  hatching  eggs  are  secured.  The 
breeder  hatching  only  eggs  from  his  own 
flock  is  in  a  distinct  class  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries.  The  eggs  for  the 
large  hatcheries  are  secured  from  the 
flocks  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The 
owners  of  the  flocks  contract  with  the 
hatchery  to  deliver  all  eggs  produced  at 
an  agreed  price,  which  is  several  cents 
above  the  market.  The  hatchery  has  the 
privilege  of  culling  the  flocks,  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  any  bird  not  coming  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  breeding  standard.  Then  the 
hatchery  supplies  the  owner  of  the  flock 
cock  birds  to  put  with  the  flock — usually 
the  male  birds  from  established  egg-lay¬ 
ing  strains.  The  baby  chick  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  wonderful  development  and  in¬ 
crease  in  the  poultry  industry  wherever 
a  large  hatchery  is  located.  Any  busi¬ 
ness  that  develops  to  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions  in  a, comparatively  few  years  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  abuses  creep  in.  and 
the  baby  chick  business  is  no  exception. 
In  fact,  the  business  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  individual  bent  on  decep¬ 
tion,  as  his  detection  is  difficult.  There 
are  those  in  the  business  who  mean  no 
harm  to  the  customer,  but  represent 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
large  poultry  farm  and  are  producing 
eggs  for  the  hatchery.  Others  have  a 
small  number  of  high-class  birds  and  ad¬ 
vertise  as  though  all  the  chicks  sold 
were  from  this  stock.  Claims  of  “pedi¬ 
greed  strains, ”  “heavy  egg-producing 
strains,”  have  been  too  common  when 
there  was  no  sound  basis  for  such  state¬ 
ments.  These  abuses  became  so  flagrant 
that  the  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Chicago  meeting  last 
Summer  resolve’d  to  use  its  power  and 
influence  to  correct  these  abuses  and 
eliminate  any  misleading  statements  from 
the  advertising  and  catalogues  of  its 
members.  This  association  is  composed 
of  high-class  men  of  the  industry  vrho 
have  a  vision  of  a  future  for  the  business 
that  will  make  the  present  volume  appear 
diminutive.  Then  there  is  the  hatchery 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  association, 
and  the  most  glaring  abuse  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  dealer  or  “gyp”  who  has  no 
hatchery  and  no  poultry  plant,  but  adver¬ 
tises  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  lie  has  both.  When  this  class 
of  dealers  receives  an  order,  it  is  sent  to 
some  hatchery  to  be  filled — usually  the 
one  that  will  fill  it  the  cheapest,  and  may 
be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  address  of 
the  advertiser.  These  “gyps”  of  course 
are  not  members  of  the  Baby  Chick  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  only  way  it  can  hope 
to  correct  this  abuse  is  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  publications  in  refusing 
the  advertising  of  such  concerns.  The 
movement  toward  “accredited  hatcheries” 
is  an  important  one,  tending  to  uplift  the 
baby  chick  business.  This  plan  puts  the 
hatcheries  and  the  source  of  the  egg  sup¬ 
ply  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  of  the  various  States. 
Eventually  this  movement  wrill  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  worthy  hatch¬ 
eries,  and  the  public  may  patronize  the 
others  at  their  own  risk.  The  R.  N.-T. 
readers  already  have  essentially  the  same 
degree  of  protection,  as  no  unworthy 
hatchery  can  secure  space  in  the  paper. 


E.  G.  Lewis  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fame, 
and  later  of  Atascadero,  Cal.,  is  again  in 
financial  straits.  Creditors  began  action 
against  him  and  a  receiver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  time  he  owes  creditors 
$9,314,240.50,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment.  Taxes  of  $100,000  accumulation 
have  not  been  paid,  and  interest  has  oc- 
cumulated  on  mortgage  dbbts  for  years. 
A  committee  of  his  creditors,  members  of 
a  creditors’  committee,  assert  that  Lewis 
will  have  to  be  forced  in  the  courts  to  un¬ 
cover  funds  not  included  in  the  statement 
he  sent  out.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
complete  a-  “merger”  w’hich  would  have 
put  all  his  schemes  into  one  “master  cor¬ 
poration,”  and  under  the  laws  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  release  Lewis  from  uninsured  cred¬ 
itors  and  made  each  stockholder  personal¬ 
ly  responsible  for  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  liability  of  the  corporation. 

We  are  always  sorry  for  the  victims  of 
fraudulent  schemes,  we  regret  these  new 
losses  of  country  people  who  accepted  the 
Lewis  promises  of  easy  riches  in  exchange 
for  good  money ;  but  frankly  we  cannot 
work  up  much  sympathy  for  his  co-part¬ 
ners  in  California.  His  St.  Louis  record 
was  public.  It  must  have  been  known  to 
them.  When  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to 
show  up  his  fraudulent  schemes  he  had 
picked  up  $12,000,000  from  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  no  prospect  of  their  ever  getting 
a  cent  of  it  back.  Lewis  deceived  and 
swindled  lawyers,  bankers,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  publications,  ministers,  farmers,  old 
soldiers  and  scrubwomen.  When  The 

R.  N.-Y.  began  to  show  him  up  he  was 
collecting  large  sums  in  the  total  from 
poor  people.  He  was  the  slickest  swin¬ 
dler  who  passed  our  path  in  50  years.  He 
had  followers  who  believed  in  him,  and 
who  abused  us  frantically  for  telling  the 
truth  about  his  worthless  and  swindling 
schemes.  He  even  succeeded  in  getting  a 
Democratic  committee  of  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
issuing  “fraud  orders”  against  him  dur¬ 
ing  a  Republican  Administration.  One 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  of 
sympathizers  afterwards  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet.  Such 
is  politics. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  big 
crook  that  The  R.*  N.-Y'.  ever  exposed 
has  been  defended  by  his  victims,  and  the 
bigger  the  swindle  the  more  ardent  the 
defense  by  its  victims. 

In  December.  1923,  I  purchased  from 

S.  H.  Null  &  Son,  Meadow  Spring  Farm. 

Chalfont,  Pa.,  two  German  police  pup¬ 
pies,  male  and  female.  Each  was  to  have 
a  pedigree,  and  as  I  wanted  them  for 
breeding  purposes,  they  were  not  to  be 
related  to  each  other.  I  received  the 
puppies ;  they  were  fine  ones.  After  writ¬ 
ing  for  it,  I  received  one  pedigree,  for  the 
male  pup,  and  I  have  written  Null  & 
Son  several  times.  Once  Mr.  Null  wrote 
me  he  would  send  pedigree  as  soon  as  he 
could,  as  he  had  to  have  some  recording 
done.  I  am  sending  you  the  last  letter  I 
have  had  from  Mrs.  Null.  I  wrote  them, 
asking  them  to  send  the  pedigree  of  the 
female  pup.  mbs.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  owner  of  Meadow  Spring  Farm, 
Chalfont,  Pa..  S.  II.  Null,  was  a  repu¬ 
table  citizen  and  breeder,  and  during  his 
lifetime  all  transactins  were  conducted 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  His  widow  and 
son,  who  inherited  the  farm  and  business, 
do  not  seem  to  have  enough  regard  for 
Mr.  Null’s  memory  and  reputation  to 
give  complaints  of  this  kind  the  consider¬ 
ation  they  deserve.  We  have  complaints 
from  several  customers  since  Mr.  Null’s 
death  on  which  we  can  secure  no  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Wald- 
heter  Supply  Company,  260  East  169th 
St.,  New  York?  I  shipped  them  a  case 
of  eggs  March  4,  1924,  which  they  claim 
they  did  not  receive,  but  I  had  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Company  look  it  up,  and 
they  said  the  case  was  properly  delivered 
March  5,  and  express  bill  signed  by  Sam 
Walcht.  Can  you  help  me  out  any  on 
this?  a.  M.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  verified  the  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
press  company  that  this  shipment  was  de¬ 
livered,  but  Waldheter  Supply  Company 
still  ignore  the  claim.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  It  will  be  wise  for  our  readers  to 
pass  by  this  house  also  when  making  their 
shipments. 


Bonds  That  Build  Up 
The  Farming  Business 


tVER  300,000  farmers  have  borrowed  money  on  first 
mortgages  through  the  twelve  co-operative  Federal 
Land  Banks.  Better  terms  and  lower  interest  rates 
enable  them  to  steadily  reduce  their  indebtedness- 
put  their  farms  on  a  paying  basis. 

Money  for  these  Loans  is  secured  through  the  issue  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Bonds.  In  this  way,  the  savings  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
vestors,  large  and  small,  are  gathered  into  the  Banks  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  farmers  who  can  use  them  profitably. 

There  is  no  safer  investment  than  these  Bonds.  The  Federal 
Land  Banks  operate  under  strict  Government  supervision  and  are 
managed  by  men  long  trained  in  banking  methods  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  conditions.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly 
by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital  and 
reserve  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only 
excepted.  And  interest  received  from  them  is  free  from  all  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

Money  invested  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  earns  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  unfailingly  paid  twice  yearly.  Price  and  current  rate 
will  be  gladly  quoted  on  request. 

In  case  of  need,  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  can  be  turned  into 
cash  on  short  notice.  Or,  they  can  be  used  as  security  for  a  loan 
at  your  local  bank. 

A  Federal  Land  Bank  Bond  may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 
$40  or  $100.  Other  denominations  are:  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Your  choice  of  coupon  or  registered  form.  Delivered 
by  registered  mail;  all  correspondence  confidential.  Look  for  the 
words  “The  Federal  Land  Bank”  appearing  at  the  top  of  every 
Federal  Land  Bank.  Bond. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
YVichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Omaha,  Nebr, 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash, 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16  descriptive  of  these  Bonds, 
addressing  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent. 


Fiscal  A gent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.C, 


More  Milk— More  Beef 


At IX ED  FEED  MAKER 
CUTS  FEEDING  COSTS  25%  TO  50%^!^!^ 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bilL  The  Letz  Dixie  Mixed  Feed  Maker  cuts,  grinds  and  mixes  any¬ 
thing  grown;  makes  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  from  home-grown  crops;  guarantees  to  increase 
production  15%  to  30%.  A  warehouse  in  every  state.  Request  yourcopy  of  the  new  Letz  Feeding 
Manual,  filled  with  profit-making  facts  and  figures. 

LETZ  MFC.  CO.,  123  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


BETTER 
)INGS 


Highest  Quality— 
Sold  by  weight 


f  r - ,  ooia  oy  weigru  m  _  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
f°r  ^arm  buildings— Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
Siding  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Coppeb  Steel RoofingTin 
Plates  are  unequaled.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  wesendour“BetterBuildings  booklett 

Vi  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bids.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


“I  want  to  see  the  proprietor.  Is  the 
gentleman  in?”  “Yes,  I’m  in.”  “Are 
you  the  proprietor?”  “No.  I’m  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  proprietor  is  in  the  back 
room.” — Judge. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  K  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Boy  May  Choose  His 
Guardian 

Could  you  give  me  a  summary  of  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  minor  children,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  a  child  over  12 
years  of  age  to  choose  his  legal  guardian? 
This  Summer  I  became  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  a  boy  who  was  12  years  old 
in  March,  whose  parents  I  have  reason 
to  believe  are  dead.  He  is  a  remarkable 
fine  boy  in  very  way,  and  we  became  very 
much  attached  to  each  other.  He  was 
very  happy  in  my  home  and  wished  very 
much  to  remain  permanently  with  me. 
The  people  who  have  charge  of  him  are 
in  very  destitute  circumstances,  and  can¬ 
not  provide  for  the  boy  properly ;  in  fact 
he  actually  suffers  for  proper  clothing 
in  the  Winter  time  and  is  unhappy  in  the 
wretched,  undesirable  environment  of  the 
part  of  the  city  where  he  lives.  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  him  and  share  my  com¬ 
fortable  country  home  with  him,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  him  as  my  own,  but  they  refuse 
absolutely  to  give  him  up.  The  boy, 
whom  I  know  to  be  absolutely  truthful, 
told  me  that  the  woman  he  calls  mother 
told  him  that  his  real  father  aud  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  baby,  at  which  time 
'■he  took  him.  I  am  told  by  a  friend 
that  a  child  over  12  years  of  age  may 
choose  his  legal  guardian.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  a  fact  and  under  just  what 
circumstances  this  applies  and  how  to 
go  about  to  obtain  such  guardianship? 

j-  c.  i. 

The  substance  of  the  law  in  such  a 
case  is  given  in  the  following  letter  : 

I  learn  from  rhe  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  that  a  boy  over  12  years  of  age 
can  make  his  own  selection  of  a  guardian, 
provided  that  rhe  persons  with  whom  he 
is  living  have  no  legal  control  over  him. 
In  this  particular  case  covered  by  J.  C.  I., 
this  boy  evidently  is  free  to  make  a 
choice,  in  the  event  that  he  is  not  living 
with  near  relatives  or  with  persons  into 
whose  care  he  has  been  given  by  the 
courts.  Even  in  that  case  he  can  be 
taken  away  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  not 
being  properly  cared  for,  or  that  the  sur¬ 
rounding  influences  are  bad.  I  suggest 
that  J.  O.  I.  write  to  the  Children’s  Friend 
Society,  4S  Rutland  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
asking"  that  society  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Avc.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta 
tion,  Gen.  P.  0.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  #1.50  per  day,  #9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  TelephonebM — Chelsea. 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

[nr  Cola  in  Par  I  »<•  Direet  from  growers.  Car  lots 
rOT  bale  in  bar  LOIS  only.  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Root*  4  Syracuse.  !V.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME,  single  man,  care  orchard,  cut 
wood;  no  stock:  shares  or  small  .salary.  VET¬ 
TER,  Kingston,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  next  Spring,  to  20-  head  tu¬ 
berculin  tested  registered  Jerseys;  modern 
plant;  must  be  able  to  organize  shipping  of 
high-class  milk;  also  general  farm  work;  com¬ 
plete  experience,  and  be  willing  to  work;  send 
references  aud  state  wages  asked.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  working  couple  on  poultry 
farm;  man  must  be  good  worker,  handy,  and 
always  on  job;  woman  to  help  in  house  or  trap- 
nest;  good  room  and  board  and  fine  climate. 
Write  LAMBERTS  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 

:  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


POULTRYMEN — Thoroughly  qualified  working 
man;  state  experience,  age,  children;  single 
men,  some  experience,  help  care  15,000  White 
Leghorn,  chicks;  no  slackers;  one  who  wants  to 
work  reasonable  to  learn;  good  future  right  pa r- 
ty;  state  lowest  salary  with  board,  to  start. 
ADVERTISER.  6200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  married  man  wanted  on  commercial 
plant  in  New  Jersey;  some  experience  desired; 
unfurnished  cottage;  steady  employment;  a  good 
job  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  6293,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  in  small  family  living  in  town; 

moving  into  new  house  February  1;  pleasant 
home  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  man  for  small 
country  place  in  Huntington,  Long  Island; 
able  to  drive  car,  if  necessary,  and  understand¬ 
ing  fruit,  gardening  and  poultry;  no  objection 
to  married  man,  without  children,  if  wife  will 
help  with  housework;  wages  $100  a  month  to 
the  man;  furnished  cottage,  light,  fuel  and  use 
of  food  produced  on  place,  with  a  half  interest 
in  any  surplus  that  can  be  sold.  Answer  fully, 
giving  references  and  qualifications.  Address 
OWNER,  Room  806,  215  Montague  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  family  of  adults  living  in  a  suburb  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  wishes  a  neat,  respectable 
white  woman  for  general  housework;  a  good 
home  with  congenial  surroundings  assured  the 
proper  person;  in  replying  give  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER.  6295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorkex-. 


RENT,  fuel,  in  furnished  Sullivan.  County  moun¬ 
tain  home,  in  return  for  caring  for  poultry 
during  Winter;  possibly  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment;  competent,  clean;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined,  middle-aged  woman,  with 
small  income,  who  would  appreciate  a  good 
home  with  all  modern  improvements,  in  return, 
for  assistance  rendered  in  care  of  same;  all 
heavy  work,  washing,  ironing  and  cleaning,  is 
done  by  a  helper;  this  is  not  an  advertisement 
for  a  servant;  my  family  consists  of  three 
adults;  the  work  is  easy,  but  I  have  a  wish  for 
a  companionable  woman  with  me,  and  to  the 
right  one  will  share  all  home  privileges  indef¬ 
initely.  ADVERTISER  6290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages,  with  board.  ADVERTISER 
6306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman;  single;  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  plant;  reference  required. 
W.  D.  VAN  FLEET,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm,  60  miles  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  an  intelligent  young  man  willing 
to  work;  wages  $500  per  year,  with  board,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  chance  to  share  profits;  experience  un¬ 
necessary;  references  required;  good  opportunity 
for  one  who  appreciates  good  treatment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  young  man,  married,  no 
children,  with  some  experience,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  as  herdsmen,  farm  assis¬ 
tants,  dairymen,  cow-testing  association  men, 
orchard  men,  poultrymen,  by  graduates  of  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 
These  young  men  have  had  practical  experience 
in  feeding,  milking,  handling  horses  and  tools, 
operating  tractors,  operating  incubators  and 
brooders,  herd  equipment  and  most  ordinary 
farm  machinery; 


YOUNG  man  wants  steady  position,  dairy  or 
general  farm;  experienced;  good  worker;  good 
milker.  ADVERTISER  6284,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  24  years;  handy  man; 

clean;  orderly;  sober;  good  mechanic ;  four 
years’  experience;  state  wages.  D.  M.,  Cocliec- 
ton  Center,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER;  housekeeper;  Protestant  woman; 

36;  clean,  orderly,  competent;  good  education; 
expert  poultry  woman ;  references;  full  particu¬ 
lars,  please,  stating  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  open  March  1;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  general  farming,  breeding, 
feeding,  raising  dairy  cattle.  Grade  A  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  liog  raising,  handling  help; 
references:  farm  raised,  college  education.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  recently  sold  farm;  man, 
50,  healthy,  with  boy  7;  can  do  all  kinds  of 
farming;  handy  around  place;  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  lawn  and  landscape;  also  drive  Ford 
truck;  state  wages  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
6286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  manager 
where  results  count;  American;  age  40;  life 
experience;  a  first-class  dairyman  *811(1  calf  rais¬ 
er;  10  years  with  registered  Guernseys  and  A. 
R.  work;  would  consider  a  well-equipped  place 
on  shares  (Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred);  at  liberty  March  1;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  Protestant,  temperate  habits,  wants 
work;  poultry  and  gardening;  Storrs  two-year 
course  graduate.  ADVERTISER  6280,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  20  years’ 
practical  experience,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion:  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  0291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCHMAN,  single,  wishes  position  as  herds¬ 
man  with  purebred  Ayrshires  or  Guernseys; 
lifetime  experience  with  showing  and  A.  R. 
work,  and  can  furnish  best  of  references;  in 
answer  please  give  full  particulars;  open  now 
for  position.  JAMES  WILSON,  401  W.  43d  St., 
New  York  City. 

- v 

YOUNG  man,  single,  22.  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  country  estate;  very  liarnly  with  tools 
and  can  handle  horses  and  cattle.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  exceptional 
ability,  open  for  position  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  managing  of  labor;  results  highly  prof¬ 
itable;  specialties;  many  years’  experience  with 
dairy,  fruit,  truck,  poultry,  farming,  retail  mar¬ 
keting;  now  employed  by  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  widower,  and  would  finaneiallv 
invest  in  live  wire  business  proposition.  Details, 
write  P.  O.  ROX  361,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  small  farm  or  estate; 

American;  married;  reliable;  refined;  raised 
on  farm:  free  April  1.  1925  ADVERTISER 

6297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  new  6-room  bunga¬ 
low,  with  garage  and  chicken  house,  with 
Southern  exposure;  buildings  all  new;  just  com¬ 
pleted;  immediate  possession;  house  wired  for 
electricity;  on  State  road;  3  squares  from  El¬ 
mer  Borough;  2  squares  from  Elmer’s  beautiful 
lake,  with  or  without  stream  of  water;  well 
financed,  or  bargain  price  for  cash:  send  for 
photos  and  description.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK, 
owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


26-ACRB  farm  for  sale;  10-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  coops  and  other  outbuildings;  water 
in  house;  large  brook;  young  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry  trees;  near  main  road,  school  and  thriv¬ 
ing  village,  Dutchess  County,  75  miles  from 
New  York;  suitable  for  boarders  and  poultry; 
full  particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER  6202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  La ke wood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  %  mile  to 
school;  2-c  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  .$6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house,  horse 
and  cow  barns,  wagon  house  and  granary, 
milk  house,  chicken  house;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Florida  farm.  05  acres;  splendid 
home,  garage,  electric  lights,  water,  modern 
plumbing;  just,  outside  limits  of  active,  attract¬ 
ive  city  about  6,000,  about  60  miles  from  Jack¬ 
sonville;  fine  paved  automobile  road;  two  trunk 
lines  railroad ;  also  busses  pass  door  for  most 
any  part  of  State;  ripe  for  subdivision;  big  lake 
and  golf  course  near  by;  price  $35,000.  Address 
FRANK  CARTMEL,  Box  664,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


95  ACRES;  mile  to  town;  State  road;  electric 
lights;  modern  improvements;  26  head  stock, 
accredited  herd;  tools.  Address  BOX  1,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm;  sale  or  rent;  Delaware;  20 
acres;  good  buildings;  water;  light;  heat;  400 
layers.  ADVERTISER  6303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  truck;  splendid  loca¬ 
tion;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


60-ACRE  truck  farm,  Rhodesdale,  Md.;  30  acres 
clear;  balance  timber;  6-room  bungalow;  4- 
rooni  tenant  house;  outbuildings;  near  canneries, 
State  highway  and  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
6304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-aere  fruit  farm;  10  acres  vine¬ 
yard;  12-room  brownstone  house;  trolley:  con¬ 
crete  State  road,  lighted;  mile  to  30,000  city;  6 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  pleasant  climate; 
$32,000.  ADVERTISER  0305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


OHANGES-GR  APEFRUIT — Tree- ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wau- 
eliula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauehula,  Fla. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  gallon,  $1.50: 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  Harry  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


All  grades,  including  first 
and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
and  clover  mixed,  oat,  rye 
and  wheat  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


WANTED — Girl  to  act  as  waitress,  accustomed 
to  country  life;  good  home  and  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Apply  to  MRS.  C.  Tj.  MILLER, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


For  Sale— Timothy  II  AY.  Car  lots.  Write  for  Prices. 

Grover-Schultheis.  Company  Kornell,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  KIT  COMPACT— 

Sterling-Worth  Box  150 


Unique,  complete  outfit  for 
home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
170  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 


Wanled-foa^oi  30-Ft.  White  or  Red  Cedar  Poles 

No  less  than  3-in.  top.  FUEI*  IILASBEKU,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


PIN  COMPACT 


Something  different  ;  all  kinds. 
Useful,  atoOr.  STEM, UNO  WORTH, 
SOS  W.  GSth  St.  N.  I.  1*.  O.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WAN'TBD — Between  Jan.  15  and  April  1,  work¬ 
ing  farmer  to  run  250-acre  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  produce  milk,  fruit,  hogs  and  poultry; 
mav  have  to  board  help;  must  have  evidence  of 
ability.  ADVERTISER  6270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  of  good  habits  to 
work  on  farm;  drive  team  and  milk;  board, 
room,  and  wages  $50.  ERNST  MEYER,  R.  2, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  next  Spring,  on  large  farm,  100  miles 
from  New  York,  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin  tested  herd:  sheep  and  hogs;  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant;  modern 
house  and  good  school:  write  fully,  giving  age, 
religion,  size  of  family,  complete  experience; 
exceptional  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class 
man.  ADVERTISER  6280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  as 
practical  herdsman;  Guernsey  herd,  producing 
high  grade  milk;  retail  milk  route;  must  board 
several  men  in  house  having  electricity,  running 
water  and  bathroom;  permanent  position,  open 
about  March  15;  good  opportunity  for  right 
man;  Southeast  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
G279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single  or  married  man,  for  certi¬ 
fied  dairy  and  A.  R.  work;  good  wages  for 
right  man ;  floaters  need  not  apply.  Address 
BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good,  active,  dry-hand  milker,  to 
work  in  registered  Guernsey  herd;  must  un¬ 
derstand  feeding  nfid' <are  of  dairy  cattle.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  JAMES  ADKINS,  Mard'ela  Springs,  Md. 


WANTED — Couple;  Protestant,  30-40  years  old, 
no  children;  callable  tractor  man;  have  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  make  light  repairs  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  estate  work;-  no  farming;  wife  to  give  table 
board  for  two  men  at  $45  each;  wages  $100  per 
month,  house,  coal,  milk,  light  and  ice;  open- 
March  1.  Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars 
aud  copy  of  reference,  to  BOX  332,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


TARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  H.  SCHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  general 
farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty  Guernsey 
cattle;  developed  several  famous  money-making 
herds;  showing;  world’s  record,  certified  milk; 
accountancy;  capacity  from  help;  record  spot¬ 
less;  American:  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  American;  Christian;  hard  work,  long 
hours  no  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Estate  superintendent; 

married;  expert  poultryman,  dairyman,  farm¬ 
er.  Address  ADVERTISER  6274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  at  present  manager 
large  commercial  plant,  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment.  Address  ADVERTISER  6275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  a  position  on  private  place; 

man  outside;  wife  cook  or  housework;  can 
drive  any  make  car.  ADVERTISER  6276,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  strong  man,  graduated  from  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  studied  in  Denmark,  10  years’ 
experience  from  big  estates,  desires  steady  em¬ 
ployment;  person  who  doen’t  like  to  keep  Class 
A  stock  doesn’t  need  to  reply;  kindly  give  all 
information;  high  wages,  good  work.  64  PROS¬ 
PECT  PL.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  r 


HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  middle-aged  lady  de¬ 
sires  position;  take  entire  charge;  excellent 
cook;  good  manager.  ADVERTISER  6277,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  position  that  de¬ 
mands  responsibility;  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  records,  management  of  help,  fruit 
and  general  farm  crops;  college  graduate;  40; 
married;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
6278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  on  large  poul¬ 
try  farm,  commercial,  or  estate;  fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  in  big  way;  highest  char¬ 
acter,  ability;  long  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing;  single;  American:  highest  references  fur¬ 
nished.  E.  SMITH,  Forsgate  Farms,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  man,  single,  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman  or  second  man:  thoroughly 
experienced  feeding,  calf  raising  and  milking  by 
hand  or  machine.  CHARLES  BLIVEN,  Newton, 
N.  H. 


SINGLE  young  man,  good  character  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
as  general  carpenter  and  caretaker:  can  drive 
Ford.  ADVERTISER  6301,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  experienced 
with  pruning,  spraying,  picking,  packing,  mar¬ 
keting'  apples  and  peaches;  also  certified  milk 
production,  butter-making,  feeding  for  A.  R.  O. 
records  and  show  work,  farm  management,  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  farm  accounting:  understand  op¬ 
eration  of  tractors,  trucks  and  farm  machinery; 
capable  of  handling  help;  college  graduate;  six 
years’  practical  experience;  open  Feb.  15.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  (50)  wishes  position  as  foreman, 
herdsman,  on  farm  or  estate;  life  experience 
with  registered  cattle,  testing,  balanced  rations, 
records;  systematic,  neat,  clean,  active.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  29,  life  experience  pure- 
breds:  good  records;  guarantee  results.  RED¬ 
MAN,  153  E.  34th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
hou»e  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  located  between  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Dover  State  road;  best  prices  for  milk  products 
in  the  country;  close  market;  modern  house  for 
large  family,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm 
buildings;  reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write 
ADVERTISER  6200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent  on  shares;  good  180-acre 
dairy  farm,  with  herd  of  registered  Holstein 
cows;  ltt,  miles  from  Alfred.  Allegany  Co..  N. 
Y.,  the  seat  of  Alfred  College,  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  and  State  Ceramic  School;  prefer 
to  sell;  price  low;  terms  easy;  prospective  rent¬ 
ers  must  give  good  references.  E.  P.  SAUN¬ 
DERS,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 150  acres,  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment;  large  barn;  house;  outbuildings;  price 
and  terms  reasonable.  GRANVILLE  DIT-TS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  BUY— 120  acres  of  land,  30  acres  in 
apple  orchard:  18-room  house,  with  stock  and 
farm  tools.  Write  for  particulars,  CHARLES 
CONRAD,  Alcove,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farm  wanted,  rent  with  privilege  of 
buying.  BOX  51,  Jamaica,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  110 
acres.  40  miles  from  New  York:  good  location, 
good  buildings.  JOHN  VANDERHOOF,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  Co.,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  3,600-egg  incubator,  1921 
model;  250-cgg  Buckeye;  guaranteed  perfect 
condition.  TWIN  MAPLE  HATCHERY,  Route 
4,  Box  33,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  my  collection  I  will  buy  envelopes  or  other 
covers  carrying  postage  stamps  of  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1870;  best  bank  and  commercial  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  W.  HAYES,  P.  O.  Box  294,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. 


CHOICE  new  maple  syrup  in  1-gallon  cans, 
$2.25  my  place;  remit  with  order.  EVERETT 
MeINTYRE,  Worcester  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid ;  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbnrk  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CIIAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


2,500  CHESTNUT  fence  posts,  0%  ft.  A.  W. 
HORNING,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  ’phone  17-F  14. 


HONEY— Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  with¬ 
in  third  zone;  00  ihs.  buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Empire  milking  machine,  used  one 
year,  with  brand  new  puisator  and  all  new 
rubber  ware;  bargain  at  $140.  OAKS  DAIRY 
FARM,  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


THREE  used  lamp  incubators  for  sale;  400-egg 
capacity,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  E.  R. 
HUMMER,  R.  1,  French  town,  N.  J. 


FINEST  White  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNEK,  Holgate,  O. 


FOR  SALE- — Four  unit  DeLaval  milking  machine, 
pipe  line,  pulko  pump,  2  relays;  3-h.p.  Fai**- 
banks-Morse  kerosene  engine;  ali  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  LAWYER  FARMS,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — No.  2  Candee  incubator  stove. 

T  It  EWER  KENNELS,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine,  used  18 
months,  ORCHARD  CREST,  Newton,  N.  J. 


ONE  390-egg  Prairie  State  incubator,  $35:  guar¬ 
anteed  excellent  hatcher,  and  good  condition. 
TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordonsville. 
Va. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  or  mixed,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90;  prepaid  3d  zone;  price  list  free.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  1,440-egg  Blue  lien  Incubator, 
new  in  1923;  also  a  32-volt  Western  Electric 
vacuum  cleaner  with  revolving  brush.  WM.  H. 
RISHER,  R.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


MILKING  machine;  only  moderately  used;  in 
excellent  condition;  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
get  a  bargain  in  a  high-grade  outfit.  Write  for 
particulars  and  price,  JUDSON  SHERWOOD,  R. 
D.  1,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mixed  and  clear  Alfalfa  hay. 
JEXISON,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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IGive  the  Credit  for  My  Success 

CTADU  'TUlJ’irC”  J  C  Taylor  who  is  £rowin£ 
10  9  lilll.Il.  i.  It  Ki  1j  wonderful  Crops  An*10  acre  land 


J.  C.  TAYLOR,  Ohio 
Former  R.  R.  Car  Inspector 


“—and  seven  years  ago  1  didn’t 
know  any  more  about  a  fruit  tree 
than  I  did  about  an  aeroplane!” 

The  writer,  J.  C.  Taylor,  Ross  Co., 

Ohio,  was  a  railroad  car  inspector 

just  7  years  ago.  Inspired  by  reading 
a  Stark  Bro’s  Fruit  Book,  he  bought  30  acres 
of  cheap  thicket  land  for  $10  an  acre  —  on  5 
years’  time. 

He  planted  it  to  Stark  Trees — and  he  now  de¬ 
clares:  “I  give  the  credit  for  my  success  to  Stark 
Trees  and  the  advice  I  received  from  Starks  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  varieties. 


I  Actual 
Size 
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is 
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4<I  had  planted  some  of  the  old 
time  varieties  from  other  nurseries, 
but  they  never  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing.  In  fact,  1  cut  them  all  out 
last  year. 

“I  get  twice  as  much  money  for 
the  fruit  grown  on  my  Stark  Trees 
as  the  other  fellows  do  for  old  time 
varieties. 


“We  have  planted  40  more  acres 
just  north  of  here  and  intend  to  plant1 
60  acres.  Are  planting  ALL  STARK 
TREES.” 

In  addition  to  Stark’s  Early  Elber- 
ta  and  J.  H.  Hale  (All  Stark  Trees), 
Mr.  Taylor  has  set  out  fine  blocks  of 
Stark  Delicious  (red)  and  the  “Won¬ 
der  Golden  Apple  of  the  Century”— 


Stark 

Golden 

Delicious 

Apple 


Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 


This  great  glowing  golden  fruit  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cious  and  radiantly  beautiful  yellow  apple 
ever  produced.  It  is  an  exclusive  Stark 
Introduction. 

It  averages  about  50  per  cent  larger 
than  Grimes  Golden— immeasurably  bet¬ 
ter  in  flavor — and  much  superior  in  keep¬ 
ing  quality — keeps  4  mos.  longer.  Often 


keeps  a  year  in  storage.  Its  crisp,  ten¬ 
der,  creamy-yellow  flesh  possesses  a 
spicy  aromatic  flavor,  savoring  of  a 
particularly  choice  pear  —  saturated 
with  spicy-honey  juice. 

The  trees  that  bear  those  apples  are  hardy  and 
amazingly  productive.  They  bore  crops  in  33 
different  States  when  2  yrs.  old.  As  Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  Head  of  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  has 
said,  it  is  “Creating  the  Sensation  of  the  Times.” 


feel  that—  It’s  a  Duty  to  Yourself  to  Learn  Our  New 
1925  Propositions  and  Prices— Send  Coupon  Today! 

Get  our  Encyclopedia  on  New  and  Better  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Berries,  etc. — our  NEW  1925  FRUIT  YEAR 

BOOK.  It  will  lay  before  you  an  amazing  volume  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation,  beautifully  and  copiously  adorned  with  over  600  4-color 
and  2-COlor  illustrations.  Use  coupon  and  get  this  free  book. 

.  — . . 

80c  Apple  Tree 

Included  with  your  $10  Stark 
Tree  Order  if  you  Order  Quick. 
Send  for  Particulars. 
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^  STARK’S 
“Blight-Register”  Tomato 

—  the  most  sensational  tomato 
ever  introduced — resists  wilt  and 

non  for  oeeda- —  FREE 
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J.  C.  Taylor  standing  beside  one  of  his  4-yr.-old  Stark  Trees  laden  with 
big  fruit  of  finest  quality. 

Remarkable  Book  Pn  C  P 
Planting  &  Growing  Orchards”  *  i\LC 

This  is  the  handy  condensation  of  “THE  MANUAL  OF  MODERN 
ORCHARD  PRACTICE,”  the  book  so  highly  praised  by  authorities 
like  Prof.  Gourley,  Ohio’s  State  Horticulturist ;  Prof.  Hedrick,  New 
York’s  Horticulturist;  Prof.  Talbert,  Mo.’s  Horticulturist,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  more.  Get  it!  It’s  FREE!  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

Extraordinary  Book  on  Seeds — Guide 
to  Better  Vegetable  &  Flower  Gardens 

It  is  the  book  shown  at  the  left.  A  big  ■  ^  ^ 

upstanding  book  that  presents  NONE  Lj  1^  £4  L 
but  tested-best  seed  of  every  variety.  ^  n  \  Cl  I  A 
Stark  Bro’s  have  no  space  for  “second 
grade”  seed  in  their  list  nor  in  this  book.  You  should  have  no 
place  in  your  garden  for  anything  other  than  the  best.  SEND 
COUPON  FOR  BOOKS  TODAY. 

Address  Box  8 

STARK-  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Oldest  in  America — Largest  in  World 

at  LOUISIANA,  M0.  ,For  Over  109  Years 


Vol.  LXXXIV. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


January  17,  1925 


Entered  as  Sebond-Olass  Matter,  June  2.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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Solving  the  Bad  Weather  Problem. 


FARMING  is  easier  in  winter  months 
when  your  feet  are  comfortably  pro¬ 
tected  -against  wet  and  cold. 

It  is  Firestone’s  job  to  make  winter 
farming  easier  with  comfortable  foot  pro¬ 
tection.  Wise  farmers  know  they  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  Firestone  Rubber  Footwear 
for  dry  feet,  comfort  and  warmth. 

Firestone  Rubber  Footwear  affords 
more  than  ample  protection  in  the  worst 
weather.  The  quality  and  feel  of  the  rub¬ 
ber,  the  smooth  finish  inside  and  out,  the 
special  reinforcements  at  points  where 
most  needed,  are  instant  proofs  (on  sight) 
of  the  longer  service  and  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  this  footwear. 


Firestone  Rubber  Footwear,  notably 
the  “Rancher”  here  illustrated,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  better  farming  con¬ 
ditions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  appreciate  this  fact.  Demand 
Firestone  when  YOU  buy  rubber  footwear. 


THE  ORANGE  LABEL  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


♦'RANCHER” 

All  Rubber  4-Buckle  Overshoe 


Ttre$toue-Ap$lei| 

Rubber  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Footwear,  Canvas  Footwear 
and  Rubber  Heels 

Hudson,  Mass* 


POCKET  FACING 
HEAVV 


Note  the  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  all  rubber  over¬ 
shoe.  It  is  reinforced  at 
every  point  where  scuffing 
or  chafing  quickly  wears 
out  the  ordinary  overshoe. 


HEAVY  KNURLED  FRONT 

stay  prevents  chafing 


RICH  GUM  VAMP 
EXTRA  HEAVV 

WARM  FLEECE 
LINING 


RU88ER 
BUCKLE  STRIP 


heavy  Rubber  v fabric  back¬ 
stay  6IVES  EXTRA  REINFORCEMENT* 


knurled  side  stay  strengthens 

OF  QUARTER 


HEAVY  OUTSOLE 
WEAR 
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Annual 


Meeting  of  the  Rural 
Improvement  Society 
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School 


S  the  year  1924  drew  to  its  close,  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  witnessed 
an  event  of  marked  significance,  fore¬ 
shadowing,  as  it  did,  the  time  when 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  school 
training  of  the  young,  but  who,  now, 
look  at  it  from  different,  and  sometimes  opposed, 
standpoints  shall  be  able  to  get  together  in  full 
comprehension  of  each  other’s  viewpoint  and  in 
substantial  accord  as  to  the  best  means  for  ac¬ 
complishing  the  end  which  all  seek.  This  event 
was  the  coining  together  in  the  same  city  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  body  of  professional  educators,  an 
association  of  high  school  principals  and,  but  a 
few  blocks  away,  of  a  group  of  men  and  women 
from  the  rural  homes  of  the  State,  these  latter 
without  titles  or  professorial  honors  but  displaying 
in  feature  and  bearing  a  type  of  intelligence,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness  that  would  not  be  found  ex¬ 
celled  in  any  gathering,  whatever  its  purpose. 

There  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
convention  of  high  school  principals ;  such  men 


is  a  hopeful  indication  when  technically  trained 
men  recognize  that  school  discipline  is  only  one 
contribution  to  a  child’s  development  and  that  this 
should  be  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  home. 
V\  hen  it  is  fully  realized  that  school  and  home  can¬ 
not  be  wrenched  apart  without  detriment  to  each 
and  irreparable  loss  to  those  for  whom  both  are 
maintained,  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  effort  to 
place  as  many  miles  as  possible  between  them. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  rural 
school  association  proved  far  too  short  for  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  matters  which  the  delegates 
wished  to  bring  before  the  members,  though  both 
were  prolonged  to  the  farthest  limit.  President 
J.  G.  Greene  of  Rochester  presided,  giving  in  his 
opening  address  a  splendid  outline  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  work  of  the  association,  while  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf  of  Amsterdam  occupied  the  secre¬ 
tary's  chair,  from  which  lie  read  an  encouraging 
report  of  the  work  of  the  society  thus  far,  and 
spoke  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  approximately 
500  district  branches  in  41  counties.  The  secretary 


able  distribution  of  school  taxes,  provision  for  b outer 
training  of  rural  school  teachers,  a  training  that 
shall  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  eight  grades  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  a  more  fair  apportionment  of 
State  aid,  so  that  teachers  of  "city  schools,  where 
the  need  for  aid  is  least,  shall  not  receive  .$700 
each,  as  against  the  $300  granted  to  country 
teachers. 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who,  later,  was  made  honorary  member  of 
the  association,  gave  a  brief  talk  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session.  In  that  meeting  he  saw  one 
ot  the  most  hopeful  indications  for  the  future  that 
the  State  has  ever  witnessed.  Too  often,  farmers’ 
organizations  become  tied  up  with  and  subordinate 
to  Institutions  dependent  upon  State  or  federal  aid, 
or,  themselves,  look  for  support  to  appropriations. 
There  can  be  no  hope  for  effective  work  until  farm¬ 
ers  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  independent  and  in 
position  to  fight  for  their  interests.  He  urged  those 
present  to  prepare  for  a  fight  together  as  a  well 
organized  army.  Rural  people  represent  the  work- 


Young  Dairy  Stock  from  Florida — Coming  as  a  Stock  C'oimtry 


naturally  gravitate  together  in  conference,  having 
the  time  and  means  to  do  so,  but  probably  never 
before  in  the  history  of  their  association  was  one  of 
their  meetings  flanked  by  a  voluntary  gathering  of 
men  and  women  from  farm  homes,  giving  up  time 
tor  which  they  could  draw  no  pay  and  meeting  their 
""  n  expenses  from  incomes  which,  in  comparison 
'vith  those  of  professional  workers,  are  scanty  in¬ 
deed.  Only  a  matter  of  supreme  inportance  could 
have  brought  these  men  and  women  together  at 
sneh  a  time  and  place,  and  that  nearly  200  did 
gather  was  sufficient  evidence  that  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  them  were  involved. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  events  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  New  York  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Association  would  have  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  learning  from  the  discussions  among 
groups  and  on  the  floor  that  the  driving  force  behind 
its  organization  has  been  the  threat  made  to  take 
away  from  home  control  the  schools  to  which  coun¬ 
try  children  are  sent  and  to  remove  from  home 
influences  the  children  for  whom  these  schools  are 
maintained.  To  the  credit  of  the  association  of 
school  principals,  it  passed  resolutions  in  defense 
of  rural  schools  and  several  of  its  members  took 
pa  if  in  the  discussions  of  the  lay  organization.  It 


expressed  his  regret  that  the  -State  Farm  Bureau 
and  some  other  organizations  professing  to  represent 
country  people  had  been  made  to  appear  as  advo¬ 
cates  of  an  education  measure  that  had  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  farmers  in  whose  name  it  was  put 
forward. 

Replying  to  a  criticism  that  the  work  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  of  a  negative  character,  President 
Greene  showed  that  a  negative  program  is  often 
of  a  constructive  nature,  building  up  by  preventing 
the  tearing  down  of  a  needed  structure.  Ideal 
school  conditions  cannot  be  brought  about  at  a 
single  step:  they  are  the  product  of  growth,  not  the 
result  of  long  leaps.  Not  all  that  assumes  the  name 
“reform”  stands  for  improvement,  and  true  reform 
can  be  brought  about  only  so  fast  as  people  have 
faith  in  it  and  are  willing  to  stand  behind  it. 

All  now  agree  that  enforced  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  should  not  be  the  prerogative  of  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  but  country  people  do  not 
concede  that  it  is  necessary  to  tear  down  the  whole 
educational  structure  in  order  to  rid  the  law  of  this 
objectionable  feature.  There  are  other  changes,  too, 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  present  school  ad¬ 
ministration  system,  but  each  may  be  considered  by 
itself.  Among  these  are  provision  for  more  equit¬ 


y's  of  the  country  and  it  is  in  their  hands  that  the 
future  of  the  country  rests.  Rural  schools  have 
shown  themselves  more  efficient  in  preparing  chil¬ 
dren  for  country  life  than  have  city  schools  and 
the  need  is  for  men  and  women  who  will  develop, 
rather  than  destroy  them.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  taxation  of  farm  property, 
Mr.  Collingwood  said  that  the  taxes  upon  his  own 
farm  for  -the  year  in  which  it  was  purchased 
amounted  to  $78;  in  the  year  just  passed  they  were 
$042,  72  per  cent  being  for  schools  and  good  roads. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
brought  forth  a  discussion  that  showed  keen  an¬ 
alysis  of  rural  school  conditions  and  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  school  needs.  Of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  was  the  resolution  referring  to  State  aid 
for  schools.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
voted  to  refer  this  resolution  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  subsequent  report.  Other  resolutions 
adopted  called  for  the  removal  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
solidation  now  vested  in  district  superintendents; 
the  election  of  these  superintendents  by  vote  of  the 
people;  the  choosing  of  such  superintendents  from 
residents  of  the  county  in  which  they  serve  and  the 
requirement  that  they  become  residents  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  if  not  already  such;  an  increase  of  $50  in 
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the  State  grant  for  tuition  of  non-resident  high 
school  pupils ;  disapproval  of  the  age  limit  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents;  renewal  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  Downing-I’orter  bill,  either  in  its 
original  or  amended  and  permissive  form;  disap¬ 
proval  of  a  federal  deparfment  of  education;  op¬ 
position  to  the  proposed  child  labor  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution ;  a  restoration  of  forcibly 
consolidated  districts  to  their  former  status;  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  to  confer  with  the  legislative 
committee  and  other  organizations  in  the  State  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  adequate  legislation  for  equal¬ 
ization  of  school  taxes;  amendment  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  law  to  permit  competent  drivers  over  10 
years  of  age  to  obtain  a  driver’s  license;  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  State  in  decisions  of  and 
matters  affecting  the  education  authorities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  limitation 
of  bond  or  other  indebtedness  for  school  purposes  of 
any  district  of  less  than  5,000  population  to  2  per 
cent  of  its  assessed  valuation,  unless  this  limit  is 
raised  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  regretful  acceptance  of  President 
Greene’s  refusal  to  consider  re-election  and  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  position  of  honorary  president. 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf  of  Amsterdam,  whose  splendid 
work  as  secretary  of  the  society  was  highly  com¬ 
mended.  was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  presidency 
and  the  position  left  vacant  by  his  promotion  was 
filled  by  the  selection  of  A.  D.  Ostrander  of  Niagara 
County.  J.  L.  Craig  of  Canastota,  was  made  vice- 
president;  Grant  Hitchings  of  Onondaga  County, 
treasurer,  and  F.  B.  Fillmore  of  Onondaga.  S.  D. 
Anderson  of  Wayne,  and  F.  W.  Edmunds  of  Rock¬ 
land,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

M.  B.  D. 


Killing  of  Condemned  Chickens 

HEN  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  de¬ 
clared  an  embargo  on  all  live  chickens  from 
certain  Western  States,  due  to  a  form  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  chicken  plague,  it  caused  a  congestion  in  the 
local  live  poultry  yards.  The  embargo  was  declared 
about  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  at  a  time 
when  shipments  were  unusually  heavy.  Over  one 
hundred  carloads  of  live  chickens  were  standing  in 
the  large  live  poultry  yards  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Two  yards  are  located  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  one  yard  in  Weehawken.  N.  J.  As 
every  car  had  dead  and  dying  birds  in  it  the  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Health  took  control  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  and  ordered  all  live  birds  inspected  and 
the  birds  showing  symptoms  of  disease  were  con¬ 
demned  and  ordered  to  be  killed.  Three  carloads 
were  not  inspected  and  were  condemned  as  they 
Stood. 

The  sound  birds  had  a  ready  market,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  kill  the  90.50S  lbs.  of  condemned  live 
birds.  A  group  of  laborers  was  employed  to  dis¬ 
patch  some  of  the  25.000  or  30.000  birds.  These 
men  attempted  to  kill  the  birds  by  wringing  the 
necks,  by  clubbing  the  chickens,  and  also  by  crushing 
the  heads  underfoot.  After  about  30  birds  had  been 
kr  ,ed  and  60  or  70  more  or  less  wounded  by  such 
crude  methods,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  put.  a  stop  to  this  inhuman 
work. 

A  chemist  on  the  staff  of  the  Jersey  City  Board  of 
Health  was  then  put  in  charge  and  he  suggested 
using  calcium  cyanide.  With  the  help  of  another 
employee  of  the  local  board  some  experimental  work 
was  done  that  resulted  in  the  killing  of  over  100.- 
000  lbs.  of  live  poultry  between  December  16  and 
December  24.  Two  men  did  all  of  the  killing,  and 
the  birds  wei*e  quickly  and  painlessly  gassed  with 
the  minimum  handling.  The  method  was  simple: 
one  pound  of  calcium  cyanide  was  used  for  about 
2,000  chickens.  The  chickens  were  in  the  regulation 
live  poultry  cars,  in  shipping  crates,  in  a  box  car 
or  in  a  large  covered  automobile  truck.  Where  the 
birds  were  in  exposed  places  calcium  cyanide  dust 
was  blown  on  them  from  the  windward  side.  Where 
the  poultry  was  in  a  box  car  or  enclosed  truck,  a 
pound  of  calcium  cyanide  flake  was  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  for  each  2.000  birds.  The  birds  died  within 
one  or  two  minutes,  and  almost  without  struggling. 
The  dead  birds  were  removed  daily. 

It  was  found  that  calcium  cyanide  was  just  as 
effective  in  rainstorms,  sleet  storms  and  while 
snowing  as  it  was  on  fair  days.  The  temperature 
made  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
gas  generated.  It  was  found  practicable  for  the  two 
men  doing  the  killing  to  remain  in  the  box  car  or 
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enclosed  auto  truck  while  the  birds  died.  No  ef¬ 
fects  whatsoever  were  experienced  by  the  calcium 
cyanide  operators,  even  when  working  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  the  dust.  It  was  even  found  practicable  to 
pass  crates  of  chickens  through  a  car,  all  the  chick¬ 
ens  dying  in  two  minutes,  and  the  crate  handlers 
perfectly  immune  to  the  concentration  of  the  gas. 

An  immense  saving  of  expense  was  effected,  by 
using  calcium  cyanide,  as  there  was  very  little 
handling  of  the  birds.  The  materials  and  methods 
worked  out  by  the  chemist  in  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  Federal,  State, 
county  and  municipal  officials.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ordered  this 
method  used  in  all  the  yards,  and  that  organization 
undertook  to  gas  all  condemned  birds  in  the  Wee¬ 
hawken  yards,  using  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Health. 

Live  chickens  come  to  the  unloading  platforms  in 
the  live  chicken  yards  located  in  various  parts  of 
New  York  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River.  One  car  holds  about  20,000  lbs.  of  poultry. 
The  birds  are  pulled  out  of  the  cages  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  poultry  cars  by  professional  “chicken  pullers” 
who  handle  10  birds  at  a  time.  The  “pullers”  lianxl 
the  birds  to  a  “carrier”  and  he  conveys  them  to 
the  “crater”  who  merely  nails  down  the  slats  of  the 
crate  in  which  the  birds  are  shipped  across  the  river 
or  to  the  markets.  Seven  men  unload  a  car  in 
about  two  hours — two  “pullers,”  four  “carriers,” 
one  “crater,”  comprise  a  gang.  Each  man  gets 
about  $6  per  car  for  his  labor  and  the  commission 
merchants  usually  give  each  man  one  or  two  cliick- 


You  might  not  think  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
burning  question  with  some  farmers  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  dog  they  shall  keep.  Mr.  A.  Chubb  of  Cattaraugus 
Co..  N.  Y.,  likes  an  Airedale,  lie  says  the  one  shown 
in  the  picture  was  the  mother  of  30  puppies  in  one  year. 
Mr.  Chubb  is  a  six-footer — you  can  measure  the  size 

of  the  dog ! 


ens  as  “extra.”  These  gifts  tend  to  stop  the  men 
from  breaking  the  chicken’s  legs.  Usually  each  man 
helps  himself  to  three  or  four  more  live  chickens. 
The  stolen  birds  are  ingeniously  secreted  in  the 
clothing  and  taken  out  to  be  sold.  All  the  yards 
are  dirty,  malodorous  places,  and  usually  one  sees 
injured  chickens  hobbling  about  and  dead  birds 
lying  here  and  there.  It  is  said  that  the  chickens 
are  fed  upon  sand  just  before  marketing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight.  Each  incoming  car  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  the  chickens  en  route.  These 
are  collected,  mixed  with  cold  storage  eggs  and 
eagerly  bought  as  “strictly  fresh  eggs.”  The  cars 
are  all  filthy,  and  the  chickens  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain.  The  gangs  handling  these  birds  are  not  very 
gentle,  and  almost  every  crate  has  birds  with 
crushed  heads  or  crushed  toes.  Wing  locking  is 
commonly  practised,  and  sometimes  the  birds  are 
starved  when  in  such  condition.  The  vigorous  birds 
pick  and  kill  the  weaker  poultry,  and  when  insuf¬ 
ficiently  fed,  they  eat  the  dead  birds.  The  birds  are 
delivered  to  Hebrew,  Italian  and  Polish  live  chicken 
markets,  where  they  usually  fare  very  poorly  until 
death  relieves  them  of  their  misery. 

C.  W.  WINCHELL. 


Enforcing  the  Prohibition  Law 

We  have  a  number  of  propositions  much  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  A  reader  who  lives  in  a  small  New  York 

town  says  that  he  has  evidence  that  in  a  small  barn 
near  him  a  couple  of  foreigners  are  conducting  a  boot¬ 


legging  business.  He  objects  to  it  on  moral  grounds, 
and  if  kept  up  it  will  injure  the  value  of  his  property. 
Now  just  exactly  what  can  he  do  about,  it?  How  shall 
he  proceed?  This  question  was  sent  to  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Director  and  he  sends  the  following  advice : 

ASES  of  this  character  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  handle,  as  the  information  is  very  meager, 
and  indefinite  and  incomplete.  If  the  liquor  is 
stored  in  a  barn  or  other  building  in  connection  with 
a  residence,  a  search  cannot  be  made  without  a 
search  warrant  issued  by  a  United  States  judge  or 
commissioner.  Before  such  a  search  warrant  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  proper 
affidavit  to  be  sworn  to  before  the  said  judge  or 
commissioner,  setting  forth  specifically  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  violation.  A  violation  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  based  upon  a  sale  made  by  the  person  who 
is  violating  the  law,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  in 
small  localities,  sales  are  generally  made  only  to 
persons  known  to  the  violator,  and  not  to  strangers. 

The  enforcement  work  is  directly  under  the  charge 
of  the  Divisional  Chief.  It  was  never  intended  by 
the  Federal  government  to  ]>olice  the  cities  and 
smaller  communities  and  to  enforce  the  law  in  such 
places.  It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  municipal, 
county  and  State  police  officials  and  enforcement 
officers,  such  as  policemen  in  cities  and  sheriffs  in 
counties,  and  State  troopers  in  the  territory  in  which 
they  serve,  principally  outside  of  cities,  to  enforce 
this  law  in  the  same  manner  as  they  enforce  other 
laws  in  such  local  communities.  It  is  primarily  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  enforce  the  law 
from  the  international  and  interstate  standpoint, 
and  to  prevent  smuggling  from  without  the  country, 
and  also  illegal  interstate  traffic,  and  to  prevent 
diversion  from  bonded  warehouses  and  distilleries. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  the  State,  county  and 
municipal  officials  are  somewhat  handicapped  in 
that  there  is  no  State  prohibition  act,  and  in  cases 
where  they  make  arrests  they  are  obliged  to  take 
the  prisoners  before  the  nearest  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  or  United  States  Court. 

In  some  counties,  the  respective  sheriffs  will  co¬ 
operate  splendidly  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
In  other  counties,  the  sheriffs  are  more  passive,  if 
not  negative.  In  some  counties  the  sheriff  will  make 
splendid  effort  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence  against  violators  from  which 
they  can  be  prosecuted.  Usually  the  State  troopers 
will  respond,  if  definite  information  is  given  them 
as  to  the  violation,  in  some  localities  and  rural  com¬ 
munities  where  the  law  is  not  enforced  by  policemen 
as  in  cities.  If  in  this  ease  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act,  he  will  probably  act  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  through  his  deputies,  if  proper  information  is 
laid  before  him  of  a  sufficiently  definite  nature. 

In  any  case  of  this  character,  if  definite  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  Mi-.  R.  Q.  Merrick,  Divisional  Chief. 
1107  Broadway,  New  York  City,  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  enforce  the  law,  taking  into  consideration 
the  small  Federal  force  available  for  such  purpose. 

PALMER  CANFIELD. 


This  is  Practical  Forestry 

About  eight  years  ago  I  purchased  72  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  which  almost  adjoins  my  farm.  This  woodland 
was  of  about  25  years’  growth  after  the  sawmill  was  in. 
I  bought  this  for  $550,  which  was  of  course  a  great 
bargain. 

Now  I  am  thinning  this  woodland  and  am  selling 
wood  to  private  customers  at  $9  a  load  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  cord.  I  am  cutting  about  half  the  wood 
and  cutting  only  the  ill-shaped,  dead,  and  undesirable 
trees  and  leave  all  the  nice,  straight  and  healthy  ones. 
By  doing  this  the  ivoodland  does  not  depreciate  in 
value.  By  thinning  thus,  the  remaining  trees  grow  so 
much  faster  and  so  my  woodland  is  very  profitable.  I 
figure  half  for  the  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling.  I 
realize  approximately  $100  per  acre  which  leaves  me 
about.  $50  per  acre  net  and  what  is  better  when  I  am 
over  once  this  way  I  can  start  again,  and  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  income. 

Some  people  make  the  mistake  of  cutting  everything 
down  as  they  go,  and  then  it  is  worthless  for  about 
25  years.  I  think  we  should  preserve  our  forests  better, 
as  lumber  will  never  be  cheaper.  It  hurts  me  to  see 
a  man  cut  a  nice  young  tree  of  good  shape  for  fuel 
wood.  There  is  nothing  nicer  than  a  forest  of  straight¬ 
growing  trees.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


There  is  an  old  proverb  that  what  you  cannot  obtain 
is  the  thing  that  suits  you  best. 

The  “cold  snap”  at  Christmas  time  caused  many 
cases  of  frozen  comb  in  chickens.  Earlier  than  usual. 
As  for  treatment,  greasing  with  vaseline  affords  some 
relief.  When  badly  frozen  the  dead  parts  may  be  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  blade  or  shears,  but  generally  it  seems 
best  to  let  them  slough  off  and  head  naturally. 
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Grafting  Kieffer  Pear  Trees 

I  have  some  Kieffer  pear  trees  which  I  should  like  to 
graft  to  something  else.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  done? 
I  should  like  to  graft  them  to  Clapp,  because  that  is  a 
money-making  variety.  If  it  cannot  be  done  with 
Clapp,  with  what  kind  of  a  pear  can  it  be  done?  I  have 
young  trees,  and  I  should  like  to  graft  them  this  coming 
Spring.  I.  M. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

ALMOST  two  years  ago  this  question  came  up 
for  discussion.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  the 
following,  statement  was  made:  “There  have  been 
frequent  reports  of  success  in  top-working  Kieffers 
to  other  varieties,  but  usually  more  is  heard  re¬ 
garding  them  two  or  three  years  after  grafting 
than  after  five  or  six  years  have  elapsed.  In  other 
words,  though  the  grafts  will  often  start  off  well, 
they  never  live  long.  D.  K.  Bell  of  New  York,  who 
knows  as  much  about  pears  as  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  has  repeatedly  made  the  statement  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  no  variety  can  be  top-worked  prof¬ 
itably  on  the  Kieffer.” 

Mr.  Stanley  Johnston,  writing  from  the  fruit  belt 
in  Southern  Michigan,  reported  that  “In  the  vicinity 
of  South  Haven.  Michigan,  it  is  quite  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  top-work  Kieffer  pears  to  Bartlett,  Bose, 
Clapp  and  any  other  variety  that  may  be  desired. 
The  results  in  practically  every  case  have  been  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Trees  are  now  in  bearing  which  were 
top-worked  years  ago.  The  unions  made  were  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  tops  have  held  heavy  crops.” 

J.  J.  H.  from  Webster,  New  York,  stated  that 
Clapp  is  the  only  variety  that  can  be  successfully 
top-worked  on  the  Kieffer,  and  finally  attention  was 
called  to  the  investigations  of  Prof.  John  Craig  of 
Cornell  University,  in  which,  from  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  he  concluded :  “Wherever  the  age  is 
given  at  which  Kieffer  was  top-worked,  with  one 
exception,  all  of  the  men  who  commend  it  as  a  stock 
have  used  a  two-year-old  tree.  This  fact  seems  to 
signify  that  older  trees  may  not  be  top-worked  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

Figs.  22  and  23  are  of  a  Kieffer  orchard  top- 
worked  to  Seckel  when  the  trees  were  quite  young  - 
just  how  young  could  not  be  ascertained.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  success  attending  this  attempt. 
The  unions  are  good,  the  growth  is  sufficient,  and 
the  crops  are  all  that  one  could  ask.  An  interesting 
sidelight,  however,  is  that  the  orchard  has  always 
been  kept  in  sod — thus  checking  any  excessive 
stimulus  that  such  a  strong-growing  stock  as  Kieffer 
might  give  and  which  might  result  in  blight. 

If  I.  M.  wants  to  try  top-working  his  Kieffers  he 
has  both  the  best  age  tree  and  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  varieties  to  work  with,  so  far  as  experience 
lias  shown.  Personally,  we  should  not  bother  with 
top-working  Kieffers  in  Western  New  York- — suc¬ 
cess  is  too  infrequent.  h.  b.  t. 


Figures  of  a  Yankee  Community 

REGARDING  changing  rural  conditions,  so  much 
thought,  talked  and  written  about  the  last 
while,  I  am  giving  you  in  this,  conditions  as  they  now 
are  in  comparison  with  15  years  ago  in  this  little 
community  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  which  will  not 
be  named  in  this  article,  but  which  exists  as  de¬ 
scribed  hereafter.  Within  a  radius  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  a  cross  road — four  corn¬ 
ers — there  are  27  dwelling-houses  with 
farms  of  varying  size  from  10  to  300 
acres,  a  schoolliouse  which  has  not  yet 
been  closed,  and  a  present  enrollment 
of  17 ;  a  railroad  station  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  country  store.  Two  new  dwellings 
have  been  erected  in  the  period  and 
one  gone  to  decay. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT— Start¬ 
ing  north  from  the  four  corners  the 
first  home  houses  the  owner  and  fam¬ 
ily  of  1910  and  the  second  one  also. 

The  third  one  has  an  owner  who  pur¬ 
chased  it  late  that  year.  These  three 
are  all  natives  except  one  who  came 
from  Middle  States.  Of  the  five  other 
houses  north,  one  is  native,  three  Ger¬ 
man  and  one  American,  all  newcomers 
comparatively,  replacing  native  blood. 

Going  south,  there  are  eight  more 
places,  six  of  which  are  natives.  Going 
east  there  are  five  residences  all  occupied  by  Ameri¬ 
cans;  but  two  being  newer  families  from  the  Middle 
States.  Going  west  there  are  six  dwellings,  two  only 
housing  the  occupants  of  1910 — -two  others  are  new 
comers,  one  Russian  and  one  Italian.  The  amount 
of  live  stock  kept  is  about  the  same — that  is  cattle, 
horses  and  swine;  but  the  poultry  has  increased, 
there  being  about  five  times  as  much  as  10  or  15 


years  ago.  There  is  no  industry  other  than  agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  mainly  in  a  small  way. 

LABOR  AND  COST. — Fifteen  years  ago  labor  was 
easily  secured  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  day  of 
10  hours;  now  the  least  is  $3.25  for  eight  hours 
and  hard  to  find  at  that.  There  is  poor  de¬ 
mand  for  farmers’  butter  at  45c  to  50c  a  pound; 
potatoes  sell  for  90c  a  bushel,  and  milk  locally  for 
10c  a  quart.  It  costs  $2.75  to  $3  a  cord  to  get  4-ft. 
wood  cut,  and  $7  to  $8  for  team  and  man  for  about 


One  of  the  Top-worked  Trees,  Showing  Successful 
Union.  Fig.  22 

a  seven-hour  day  hauling.  Some  of  the  men  do  a 
little  farming;  work  out  part  of  the  time,  and  chop 
wood  during  the  Winter.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this 
community  is  more  prosperous  than  15  years  ago, 
despite  low  prices  for  farm  produce  and  higher, 
much  higher  taxes.  In  1910  there  were  no  auto¬ 
mobiles;  now  there  are  at  least  eight,  beside  two 
trucks,  two  tractors  and  some  gas  engines  used  for 
various  farm  purposes,  sawing  wood,  etc.  There  is 
not  a  silo  in  the  community  and  only  one  sizable 
herd  of  milking  cows.  The  amount  of  farm  debt  has 
increased  considerably  during  this  period,  but  im¬ 
provements  likewise  have  increased,  though  not  more 
than  enough  to  balance  indebtedness.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  community  was  about  100  in  1910.  Now 
it  is  about  125 ;  most  of  the  increase  being  in  small 
children  not  yet  in  school  and  infants.  This  latter 


A  Kieffer  Orchard  Top-worked  to  Seckel.  Fig.  23 

is  the  most  valuable  product ;  but  the  city  absorbs 
most  of  it  as  soon  as  the  high  school  period  is  com¬ 
pleted.  o. 


out  for  efficiency  and  economy.  I  believe  if  he 
would  mix  his  fertilizers  as  I  have  done  the  last 
four  years  he  would  save  lots  of  time  and  hard 
work.  I  empty  the  ingredients  to  make  about  one 
ton  on  a  space  about  S  ft.  square,  with  the  lightest 
material  emptied  first,  such  as  tankage.  I  use  an 
old  feed  grinder  with  cob  crusher  and  plates  com¬ 
bined.  The  plates  are  set  apart  as  far  as  can  be 
adjusted  (about  %  in.).  It  does  not  matter  how 
dull  the  plates  are.  (I  bought  my  mill  at  a  public 
sale  for  $1.75.)  This  mill  takes  it  through  as  fast  as 
a  man  wishes  to  shovel  (about  15  minutes  for  a 
ton).  As  a  rule  I  mix  tankage,  acid  phosphate  and 
potash,  often  I  find  it  lumpy,  especially  potash  and 
acid  phosphate.  After  it  is  run  through  the  mill 
and  shoveled  on  a  pile  you  will  not  find  any  streaks 
or  lumps. 

I  never  mix  my  fertilizer  until  I  am  ready  to  put 
it  on  the  land.  I  use  a  10-ft.  lime  drill.  A  16-year- 
eld  boy  and  myself  mix  and  haul  the  fertilizer  to  the 
field  (I  use  a  one-ton  truck),  while  another  man 
sows  it.  I  put  a  half  ton  per  acre.  As  a  rule  we 
cover  10  to  IS  acres  per  day.  By  mixing  and  haul¬ 
ing  to  the  field  we  save  time,  as  we  can  put  in  about 
75  lbs.  to  the  bag,  which  need  not  be  tied  or  ranked 
up.  Has  anyone  a  better  way  for  handling  home- 
mixed  fertilizer?  c.  f.  hostetteb. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cost  of  Feed  and  Income  From  Poultry 

THERE  are  always  calls  for  information  about 
the  actual  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping  poultry, 
and  the  egg-laying  contests  have  given  many  facts. 
The  figures  showing  results  at  the  two  egg-laying 
contests  in  New  Jersey  are  now  available,  and  our 
folks  will  be  interested  in  them.  These  two  con¬ 
tests  were  one  in  Vineland — near  the  southern  part 
of  the  State — the  other  in  Bergen  County — close  to 
the  New  York  State  line.  There  is  a  difference  of 
about  100  miles  in  latitude  between  them.  At  the 
\  ineland  contest  the  birds  were  mature  hens,  such 
as  would  be  used  as  breeders.  At  Bergen  County 
the  birds  were  pullets,  and  of  course  they  were  to 
be  expected  to  lay  more  eggs  than  the  older  hens. 
The  figures  show  the  difference  in  egg  yield  and  in 
food  cost. 

Feed  Summary  Bergen  County  Contest 
Item 

Number  of  birds . 

Lbs.  grain  consumed 
Lbs.  mash  consumed 

Ratio  grain  to  mash . _ . 

Feed  cost  per  bird  . $2. 30 

Number  of  eggs  per  bird . 153.0 

Value  of  eggs  per  bird  . $(‘..32 

Returns  above  feed 

Feed  Summary  Vineland  Contest 

B.  P1.V-  W.  riy- 


Ply¬ 

mouth 

Wyan- 

R.  I. 

Leg- 

Hou- 

Rook 

dotte 

Red 

horn 

dan 

84 

108 

1504 

21 

.35.  lii 

04.47 

34.50 

37.11 

32.45 

.44.70 

41.38 

38.50 

40 . 15 

40.88 

1-1.2 

1-1.1 

1-1.1 

1-1.2 

$2.14 

$2.07 

$2.18 

$2.07 

.153.0 

137.8 

127.1 

101.3 

135.8 

.$(‘..32 

$5.70 

$5.20 

$6.05 

$5.00 

.$3.00 

$3.50 

$3.19 

$4.47 

$3.53 

Item 

mouth 

mouth 

Wyan- 

It.  I. 

J.  B. 

Leg- 

Rock 

Rock 

dotte 

Red 

Giant 

Number  of  birds . 

79 

43 

23 

104 

35 

795 

Lbs.  grain  consumed. . 

44.04 

47.52 

43.59 

44.48 

43.74 

40.81 

Lbs.  mash  consumed.. 

43.50 

44.32 

37.88 

39.72 

49.09 

41.17 

Ratio  grain  to  mash.. 

1-0.98 

1-0.93 

1-0.80 

1-0.89 

1-1.12 

1-0 . 87 

Feed  cost  per  bird . . . 

$2.30 

$2.47 

$2.18 

$2.20 

$2.51 

$2 . 80 

No.  of  eggs  per  bird.. 

133 

104 

115 

119 

105 

140 

5  alue  of  eggs  per  bird 

$5.45 

$4.29 

$4.75 

$4.91 

$4.31 

Returns  above  feed... 

$3.09 

$1.82 

$2.57 

$2.05 

$1.80 

$3.39 

The  pullets  in  Bergen  County  averaged  155.2  eggs 
each  while  the  Vineland  hens  averaged  132.3.  The 
pullets  naturally  laid  more  eggs  during  the  Winter. 
At  Bergen  County  the  Plymouth  Rock  was  the  most. 

expensive  bird  to  feed,  costing  $2.30 
per  bird,  while  the  R.  I.  Red  ranked 
with  the  Leghorn  for  economy — each 
costing  $2.07.  At  Vineland  the  Black 
Jersey  Giant  cost  most  to  feed,  $2.51, 
with  the  Wyandotte  lowest  at  $2.18. 
In  income  for  eggs  the  Leghorn  led  in 
both  contests,  earning  $5.75  in  Vine- 
land  and  $0.05  in  Bergen  County.  The 
extra  income  at  the  last  named  place 
was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pullets  laid  more  eggs  while  the  price 
was  highest. 


A  Cheap  Fertilizer  Mixer 

THERE  seems  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  as 
to  home  mixing  fertilizers.  D.  L.  Hartman  of 
Floi’ida.  on  page  1550,  says  he  is  always  on  the  look- 


Stopping  Honey  from  Sugaring 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  keep  comb 
honey  from  sugaring  during  the  Winter 
months?  j.  c.  w. 

Derby,  N.  Y. 

ANDIED  comb  honey  is  caused  by 
variation  in  temperature.  If 
placed  in  a  warm  dry  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  removing  from  the  hive,  most  kinds 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition  almost  indefinitely. 
►Some  kinds,  Aster  for  one,  sometimes  begins  to 
candy  even  before  it  is  removed  from  the  hive.  Can¬ 
died  comb  honey  can  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
condition  by  putting  it  in  an  incubator  and  keeping 
a  slow,  steady  heat,  just  below  the  melting  point  of 
wax,  but  this  is  a  rather  delicate  operation  and  will 
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Livingston  Seed  Co., 224  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  tend  your  free  1925  Seed  Annual. 
Name   ' 


I  Address 


-■'JCoro" 


Livings  ton’s  Seeds 
"  True  Blue”fbr  75  "Years 


44, 


WORLD  FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  SINCE  1850 — Livingston’s  “True  Blue” 
Seeds  produce  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  it  is  possible  to  grow.  Healthy, 
hardy,  fast  growing  plants  that  yield  bountiful  returns,  they  are  all  listed  and 
illustrated  in  Livingston’s  Seed  Annual,  “The  Blue  Book  of  Better  Gardens.” 
This  helpful  book  of  reference  is  a  dependable  guide  for  every  gardener  and 
plant  lover.  It  tells  you  how  to  grow  the  delicious  Livingston’s  Tomatoes, 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  Beets,  Beans,  Spinach,  Melons — hundreds  of  varieties  of 
home  garden  vegetables! 

LIVINGSTON’S  FAMOUS  TOMATOES 

We  have  specialized  for  years  in  choicest  tomatoes.  Only  pure  thoroughbred 
strains  are  used,  resulting  in  large,  solid  fruit,  of  beautiful  color  and  texture, 
juicy  and  deliciously  flavored.  Outstanding  favorites  are  Livingston’s  Rosy 
Morn,  Globe,  Manyfold,  Earliana,  Ponderosa  and  Stone. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Seed  Annual 

Our  1925  Seed  Annual  contain*  beautiful  nature  pictures  of  these  splendid  tomatoes  with  com¬ 
plete  descriptions.  It  includes  prices  and  all  the  facts  about  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  with 
much  helpful  instruction  as  to  proper  cultivation.  It  discusses  when  and  how  to  plant  and  sug¬ 
gests  choice  combinations  of  selected  seeds  at  a  saving  to  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  this  garden  wonder  book  —  the  best  friend  of  the  grower. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY 

224  Chestnut  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


'HE  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  4t  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  written  by  a 
Farmer  for  Farmers,  free  from  exaggeration  and  tells  the  truth 
about  the  1925  Farm  Seed  Situation,  what  kinds  of  seeds  are  in  free  supply  and  cheap,  and 
those  that  are  scarce  and  will  rule  high  before  planting  time.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  your 
Farm  Seeds  till  you  have  read  this  book,  whether  you  buy  of  us  or  others. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  99.50  pure  or  better.  Heavyweight  Oats, 
Barley,  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn  that  grows,  Seed  Potatoes  and  a  full  line  of 
miscellaneous  Grass  Seeds,  Rape,  Vetch,  Millets  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality. 

The  Catalog  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List  quoting 
Freight  Prepaid  Prices  on  100  pound  lots  or  over,  MT  fX.J_.X_a 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  ‘Y. 

Headquarters  far  Farm  Seeds 


A  REAL  SUCCESSFUL  EVERBEARER 


The  greatest  and  most  sensational  strawberry  ever  (level¬ 
led,  and  the  largest  everbearer  grown.  Twice  the  size  of 
any  other.  Each  berry  a  perfect  gem.  Real  delicious  straw¬ 
berry  flavor,  dark  crimson;  red  to  the  core. 

set  in  May  this  year  yielded  as  high  as  three  quarts 
of  berries  each.  MASTODON  produces  from  three  to  five 
more  per  acre  than  any  berry 
grown.  It  is  the  berry  we  have  all  been 
looking  for — the  successful  everbearer. 

SoEd  for  $6  the  16-qt.  Case 


16-qt.  caseson  SoutliWater  St., Chicago, brought $6.00 
each,  and  50-75c  per  quart  when  sold  on  the  street. 
MASTODON  will  make  millions  for  berry  growers.  Set 
MASTODON  this  year  and  profit.  It  thrives  every¬ 
where.  S  Fully  described  in  our  new  1925  illustrated  catalog, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  trees.  All  hardy  Northern  grown 
etock  of  finest  quality.  Fullv  described  in  our  Free  Catalog— write  for  it. 

Strawberry  Plants  *3 

These  plants  are  grown  by  us  in  best  new  virgin 
soil;  have  strong,  heavy  roots;  are  sturdy,  quick 
growers  and  sure  producers.  Graded  to  highest 
standards  and  GUARANTEED  to  live  and  grow. 

You  take  no  risk  when  ordering  plants  from  us. 

Absolutely  the  finest  root-cutting 


500,000 

CONCORD 

GRAPE  VINES 

Excellent  strain.  Vig¬ 
orous  growers  and  the 
country’s  standard 
for  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Especially 
priced  at  only 

$18  THOUSAND 

Good  enough  for  any- 
body—and  better  than 
most  Concord  Grape 
offerings.  Writeatoncel 


50 

PER 


and 

Up 


Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE! 

MASTODON  and  other  guaranteed  Strawberry, 
Raspberry ,  Blackberry  Plants, Flowers,  Ornamental 
Shrubs  ami  Fruit  Trees  are  described  in  onr  big 
1925  Catalog.  Also  MONEY-SAVING  BARGAINS. 
Full  of  valuable  information.  Send  at  once. 

FREE  package  of  flower  seeds  with  each  catalog 

IDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  34  i  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


not  usually  pay  for  small  lots.  As  in 
many  things,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

I  have  known  many  people  who  tried 
to  keep  comb  honey  in  the  cellar  or  an 
ice  box  ;  this  is  the  worst  possible  place, 
as  honey  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture, 
and  such  a  place  will  be  sure  to  injure  it 
very  soon.  g. w.  b. 

More  “Great  Horticul¬ 
turists” 

In  the  “List  of  Great  Horticulturists” 
on  page  1595,  some  very  important 
names  have  been  omitted  and  it  is  due 
these  men  tliat  they  be  not  wholly  over¬ 
looked  or  forgotten. 

The  list  of  “World  Famous  Horticul¬ 
turists,”  should  in  my  judgment,  be 
headed  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  writer  on  horticultural  and 
agricultural  subjects  of  his  day,  and  no 
one  person  since  Loudon’s  time  has 
equalled  him  in  the  amount  of  literature, 
good  literature,  produced.  His  works  are 
still  standard  and  far  better  than  some 
later  attempts. 

Then  there  are  the  two  Veitches, 
James  and  Harry  Veitch,  as  well  as  some 
others. 

In  the  “American  List  of  Famous 
Horticulturists”  certainly  any  such  list 
is  far  from  complete  without  including 
such  men  as  George  Ellwanger,  James 
Vick,  Robert  Buist,  David  Landreth,  D. 
M.  Ferry,  Thomas  Bridgman  and  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder,  and  even  this  list 
might  be  considerably  enlarged,  not  over¬ 
looking  John  J.  Thomas. 

HORTICTTLTURIST. 
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THE  HEN YARD 


... ./  Yield  Big  Crops 

and  Big  Profits 

Send  for  Free  Book  written  by 
the  Strawberry  King,  telling  how 
to  easily  make  even  unprofitable  land 
yield  $500 to  $1200  per  acre  when 
planted  theKellogg  W  ay  with 
big,  fancy,  delicious/ 

Kellogg  long-season 
berries.  Seven  Special 
Kellogg  Strawberry 
Gardens  fit  every  need 
and  purse.  Find  out  to¬ 
day.  The  book  is  FREE. 

,  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Box  2115 

[Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


Strawberries  GROW°"EM" 

TOWNSEND’S  SSS,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25*  to  60* 
on  every  order.  -v 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  S0NS.lt  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


s&c 


That  secure  highest  prices  for ; 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS  . 


RUN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

LIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


New  Money-Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yleldsfair  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry.  Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  an  d 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON.  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


E.Hepner,Va.,says:  *■*  J  AA  n«r  Aft  DC  from  your 
1  made  at  the  rate  of  y  I  pBl  Hunt  plants. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Million  Strawberry  Plants 

berries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 

free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nurssry,  Merrill,  Michigan  Bax  537 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRA  DIOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  S«.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold — "Rural.  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 
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increase  Your 
Cabbage  CroP 


Klitgonl  Danish-grown  seeds  yield  crops  of 
16  to  30  tons  per  acre  and  more,  depending 
on  variety.  Hundreds  of  customers  report 
Cabbage  and  Vauliflotver  crops  Increased 
by  25$;  higher  yields  than  with  any  other 
seed.  Free  Book  tells  how.  Explains  why 
genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  are  the 
strongest,  highest  yielding  in  the  world  and 
gives  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Val¬ 
uable  information  which  will  increase  your 
profits.  Written  by  a  man  who  has  — 
made  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  his 
specialty  for  20  years.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD 

Importer  of  high-yielding  Danish  Seeds 

Box  R  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


How 
to  Grow 
Better 

Cabbages  I 

Cauliflower  « 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home 
'.and  market  gardens,  and  how  to  grow  / 

,  them.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  E 

^has.CHart  Seed  I 

WETHERSFIELD 
CONN. 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it — Why  not  you?  Erect  neat 
roadside  stand  and  sell  right  at  (arm.  Buy  Pure  Seed 

from  R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


Our  1925  [50th  Anniversary  ]  catalog  is 
the  finest  we  have  ever  published.  It  will 

■  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Contains  140 

■  pages,  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
H  descriptions,  twenty  full  pages  in  colors. 

■  Many  new  novelties  and  attractive  offers. 
"  Send  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card 

I  will  bring  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


You  can 
"do  it  — get  better 
'prices, — more  garden  profit; 
make  more  money  — have  healthier 
rcrops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

USE  ISBELL'S  SEEDS 

I  Why  experiment— use  tried  p  roven 
seeds  that  have  made  good  for  46  years. 
vWrite  today  for  1925  Annual.  IT’S  FREE. 
Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  when 
to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  <76) 

862  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Try  out 

5  Choice  Vegetables  1 0c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lottuco,  Big 
Boston;  Boot,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Rad¬ 
ish,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  Lista  all  standard 
sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

BO*  811 

CANTON.  OHIO. 


for  1925 


GARDENS 

FLORAL 

GUIDE 


r&E£  WRITE  TODAY 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers,  Lista 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instruction  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog;  seed  house  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  76  years 
the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.  12  greenhouses, 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be- 
““  fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient . 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

►  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  plotter  City 
_ _ _ _ 


French  Lilacs ;  Rose  Trellis ; 
Datura 

1.  I  should  like  very  much  to  learn 
something  about  the  new  French  hybrid 
lilacs.  Would  they  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  latitude,  Central  Pennsylvania? 
Would  they  grow  as  tall  as  the  common 
ones,  and  what  varieties  are  most  worth¬ 
while?  2.  I  wonder  if  some  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  has  solved  the  problem  of  an  arch 
or  trellis  for  climbing  roses?  I  do  not 
mean  the  smug,  perfect  affair  a  carpen¬ 
ter  turns  out,  but  a  simple,  not  ungrace¬ 
ful  support  that  a  woman  might  rig  up — 
if  she  were  ambitious.  3.  Last  Spring  I 
planted  a  packet  of  Datura  seed  early, 
and  tended  it  carefully,  in  the  house.  The 
seedlings  did  not  take  kindly  to  trans¬ 
planting,  but  I  had  a  few  fine  plants 
transferred  to  their  permanent  place  in 
the  border,  when  I  chanced  to  bruise  the 
foliage  of  one  while  working  around  them. 
The  evil  odor  recalled  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  “jimson  weed”  growing 
round  my  grandmother’s  chicken-house, 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  for  lice — a 
mission  it  did  not  fulfill.  I  rooted  out  the 
whole  thing  when  the  sharp  spiny  seed 
bur  made  its  appearance,  not  wishing  to 
disseminate  the  pest.  a.  m.  j. 

McAlevy’s  Fort,  Pa. 

1.  The  newer  French  hybrid  lilacs 
commonly  offered  by  nurserymen  here  are 
hardy  and  free-blooming.  One  of  the 
favorite  sorts  is  Charles  X,  which  is  a 
strong,  rapid  grower,  with  fine  foliage. 
The  trusses  of  bloom  are  rather  loose, 
large,  reddish  purple.  Souvenir  de  Louis 
Spaeth  has  large  rosy  purple  flowers, 
borne  in  trusses  of  unusual  size.  Mme. 
Casimir  Perier  is  a  double  white  lilac 
with  large  trusses  of  fragrant  flowers 
that  are  likened  to  miniature  tuberoses. 
Michael  Buchner  lias  large  double  flowers 
of  bluish  lilac.  Many  fine  varieties  which 
formerly  appeared  in  American  cata¬ 
logues  seem  to  be  lacking  now,  probably 
due  to  quarantine  restrictions  which  pre¬ 
vent  their  importation.  Jacques  Calot, 
a  wonderfully  fine  rosy  pink  ;  Marie  Le- 
graye,  a  fine  white;  Ville  de  Troyes,  dark 
purple;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  dark  red,  and 
Gloire  de  Moulins,  long  panicles  of  large, 
very  fragrant  rosy  lilac  flowers,  are  all 
old  favorites. 

2.  An  arch  or  trellis  for  climbing  roses 
must  be  constructed  on  stout,  deeply-set 
posts  to  he  permanent.  An  inexpensive, 
yet  neat  trellis  may  be  made  with  4x4  or 
4x6  uprights,  with  parallel  bars  formed 
of  furring  strips  1x2,  the  whole  painted 
leaf  green. 

3.  The  common  jimson  weed  is  a  Da¬ 
tura,  botanically  D.  Stramonium.  We 
have  never  heard  that  it  is  poisonous  to 
touch,  but  used  internally  the  whole 
plant  is  highly  poisonous,  its  active  prin¬ 
ciple  producing  symptoms  similar  to  those 
caused  by  belladonna.  All  varieties  of 
Datura  possess  these  poisonous  proper¬ 
ties.  They  are  used  in  medicine  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  diseases,  but  especially  for  spas¬ 
modic  asthma,  the  dried  leaves  being 
smoked,  in  which  form  they  give  much  re¬ 
lief,  but  incautious  use  is  dangerous.  Jim¬ 
son  weed  is  not  believed  to  be  indigenous 
to  this  country,  though  a  weed  in  many 
places.  The  garden  and  greenhouse  va¬ 
rieties  of  Datura,  grown  for  their  hand¬ 
some  flowers,  are  all  tropical  plants  which 
are  not  likely  to  become  weeds  in  the 
'North. 


Proper  Time  to  Cut  Brush 

Will  you  give  the  days  in  the  year  to 
cut  sprouts  or  briars  to  kill  them?  I 
have  been  told  there  are  certain  days  in 
the  year  that  will  kill  them.  j.  D.  s. 

Maryland. 

This  question  has  been  answered  over 
and  over.  There  are  no  special  days  in 
the  year  when  brush  and  briars  can  be 
killed  to  best  advantage.  Late  Summer 
or  early  Fall  is  the  best  time.  At  this 
season  the  briars  have  made  their  full 
growth  and  the  roots  are  exhausted.  The 
rest  of  the  season  will  be  spent  by  these 
roots  in  storing  up  nourishment  for  the 
next  season’s  growth.  If  the  vines  or 
stems  are  cut  just  at  that  time,  nature 
will  usually  force  a  new  growth.  This 
will  weaken  the  roots  still  further  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them  a  chance  to  recover. 
Thus  many  of  the  vines  will  die  during 
the  Winter  and  the  rest  make  only  a 
feeble  growth  in  Spring.  That  is  the  the¬ 
ory  of  cutting  brush  and  briars  in  late 
Summer. 


Judge:  “Five  dollars  or  ten  days  in 
jail.”  Prisoner :  “What  kind  of  a  jail 
have  you  got?” — Boston  Globe. 
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7/ie  Leading  Amet'ican  Seed  Catalog 

This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  describes 

the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  » 

Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s 
Annual  as  a  reference  book,  and  still  it  is  so 
interesting  and  easy  to  read  that  a  million 
amateurs  use  it  as  their  garden  guide.  Burpee’s 
Annual  is  the  most  popular  seed  catalog. 

Every  variety  of  seed  offered  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  is  grown  on  the  Burpee  Seed  Farms, 
or  by  our  experienced  growers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Each  variety  of  seed  is  grown 
where  it  matures  most  nearly  to  perfection. 
And  all  seed  sold  by  Burpee  is  tested  twice 
in  our  famous  Fordhook  Trial  Grounds. 
Burpee’s  Seeds  are  tested  and  Guaranteed. 

Jf  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  We  want 
you  to  sow  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  First  write  for  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s 
Annual  ;  then  look  through  the  book  and  select  a  regular  10c 
packet  of  any  vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free,  and  we  will  mail 
it  to  you  postpaid.  This  free  offer  is  made  to  Ret  new  customers 
for  Burpee's  Seeds  and  is  good  only  until  May  1,  1925. 


- TEAR  HERE 

w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet  good  for  a  free 
10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds.  *  , 

L>-13 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  Street. 
P.  O . 


State. 


1  At i&for,  *£■  ti  ■  rsW’StjfiftMfeet  ,1 
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January  17,  1925 


1925, 

MAULES 

SEED 

BODIC 


Users  of  Maule’s  tested  Seeds  have  very 
successful  gardens  because  we  •  specialize  in 
only  the  finest  varieties  of  seeds,  roots  and 
bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Then, 
too,  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  Maule  Seed 
Book  which  gives  in  detail  everything  they 
want  to  know  about  seeds,  planting  and 
cultivation. 


Another  Big  Help 

Every  order  is  shipped  by  us  within  24  hours  after  receipt. 

Every  lot  of  Maule’s  Seeds  is  tested  for 
germination  and  growing  power,  so 
you  can  be  sure  of  wonderful  garden 
results  when  you  get  your  seed  re¬ 
quirements  from  us. 

Our  big  new  1925  book  is  now  ready  and  you  can 
get  a  copy  of  it  free  just  by  writing  us 

Send  for  it  today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

861  Maule  Bldg'.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


per  Week  Average  Selling 
STARK  TREES/SoCanTfou 


‘I  am  making  four  times  as  much  money  selling 
these  Internationally  Known  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
as  I  ever  made  when  I  was  half-owner  of  a  fairly  prosper¬ 
ous  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Establishment.  And,  before  I 
started  selling  for  Stark  Bro's,  I  hardly  knew  a  peach  tree 
from  a  plum  tree. 

“Their  Free  Selling  Outfit  and  Instructions — and  their 
constant  help  made  me  Succeed  From  The  Start.  My  last 
7  Weekly  Sales  Reports  have  totalled  $3,313.60,  earning  for  me 
$829.65  in  Commissions,  in  addition  to  12  very  Valuable  Sales 
Prizes,”  declares  A.  H.  GIBSON,  one  of  our  MISSOURI  Salesmen. 

Men  who  Never  Sold  Before  Succeed 


In  1  month.  JOHN  WILL,  a  65  yr.  old  IOWA 
man,  sold  $714.05  worth  of  Stark  Trees.  He  had 
never  sold  a  tree  in  all  his  life  before.  AUGUST 
TROUTMAN  of  WISCONSIN— a  54  yr.  old  man 
with  no  selling  experience,  sold  $1401.25  worth  i:i 
7  weeks.  FRED  WILCOX,  of  MICHIGAN,  sold 
$339.75  in  first  two  weeks.  C.  E.  HALLBAUER,  of 
ILLINOIS,  has  sold  $2,918.10  worth  in  last  12  weeks 
— averaging  over  $240.00  a  week! 


Every  Stark  Salesman  is  tremendously 
helped  by  the  fact  that  Stark  Bro’s  Nur¬ 
series  _.e  a  109  year  success — The  Larg¬ 
est  in  the  World  and  The  Oldest  in 
America!  Our  Advertising  Campaign 
reaches  36,000,000  (Thirty-Six  Million) 
Americans  month  after  month  every  year 
and  paves  the  way  for  every  Stark 
Salesman. 


We  Furnish  Everything  FREE— You  Risk  Nothing! 


Your  Selling  Outfit  will  be  GIVEN  to  you.  With 
aid  of  hundreds  of  irresistibly  attractive  4-color 
Photographic  Prints  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Firms,  Cherries,  Berries, 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedges,  Rose  Bushes, 
etc.,  YOU  CAN  INTEREST  EVERY  PERSON 
YOU  CALL  ON!  .  .  ^  , 

—Get  Started  Quick! 
BigSellingSeason  on  Now 

Just  send  vour  name  and  address  on  the  coupon. 
DO  THIS  AT  ONCE, — before  some  one  else  in  your 
neighborhood  gets  ahead  of  you.  '  We  will  tell  you 
how  to  start, — AT  ONCE  I 

Address  Box  S.  W.  608 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 
Oldest  in  America 


At  Louisiana,  Mo.  for  109  Years 


During  the  Selling  Season,  you  are  given 
HUNDREDS  OF  RICH  SALES 
PRIZES — in  addition  to  regular  commis¬ 
sions.  COMMISSIONS  ARE  PAID 
\VEE"LY.  Look  upour  ratingin  Dun’s  or 
Bradstreet— or  Ask  Your  Local  Banker! 

Our  responsibility  is  vouched  for  by  the 
:st  Banks  of  / 


greatest  i 


:  America. 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY. 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  S.  W.  C08 
Louisiana,  Mo, 

Send  me, — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obligation 
on  my  part, — complete  details  of  your  Stark  Sales¬ 
men’s  proposition.  I  could  start  selling  about . . 


Name . 


St.  or  R.  R.  No.. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


. . State . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Protection  for  Roses 

I  have  a  method  for  protecting  roses 
which  is  so  simple  that  I  may  give  my  ex¬ 
perience.  At  the  time  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze,  bank  each  bush  with  earth,  and 
fill  a  peach  basket  half  full  with  leaves, 
covering  each  bush ;  then  drive  a  stick 
through  slats,  so  it  will  -not  blow  away. 
Easily  done,  and  easily  removed  in 
Spring.  g.  P.  H. 

Millville,  N.  J. 


The  Sheridan  Grape 

Where  can  I  obtain  vines  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  grape?  I  have  tried  several  nursery¬ 
men  and  failed  to  find  them.  c.  M.  h. 

Since  the  Sheridan  grape  is  a  recent 
introduction  it  is  not  generally  in  the 
hands  of  nurserymen  and  individuals.  It 
will  probably  be  two  or  three  years  before 
this  variety  can  be  bought  in  quantity. 
The  persons  who  now  have  it  in  a  small 
way  are  holding  the  pruned  wood  for 
propagation,  both  for  later  sale  and  for 
increasing  their  plantings  of  it.  The  New 
York  Fruit  Testing  Association  probably 
will  offer  it  in  a  limited  quantity  in  the 
Fall  of  1925.  f.  e.  g. 


Treatment  for  Neglected 
Grapevines 

We  have  lately  taken  over  a  farm  upon 
which  there  are  a  hundred  or  so  grape¬ 
vines  of  nearly  all  varieties,  which  were 
planted  as  much  as  12  years  ago  and 
have  had  no  attention  for  at  least  eight 
years  that  we  know  of.  They  are  hear¬ 
ing  some  fruit,  but  it  seems  to  be  under 
size.  They  have  no  supports  and  are 
thickly  matted  on  the  ground.  Can  you 
advise  us  as  to  the  necessary  steps  to  get 
these  vines  in  good  hearing  condition? 
Should  they  be  trimmed  now  and  trellises 
made  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground?  L.  c.  II. 

It  is  possible  to  bring  these  vines  back 
to  fairly  good  productivity  and  vigor  pro¬ 
vided  the  root  systems  are  not  too  close 
to  . the  soil  surface.  The  first  part  of  the 
renovation  requires  a  close  pruning;  that 
is,  the  larger  part,  if  not  all  of  the  old 
wood  should  be  cut  away.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  one-year  canes  will  be  found 
coming  from  the  soil  level  or  below.  In 
this  event  the  old  wood  can  he  entirely 
cut  away  and  one  or  two  of  these  canes 
cut  back  to  a  length  of  2  ft.  The  trellis 
should  be  established  just  as  soon  as 
posts  can  be  driven  in  the  Spring.  On 
these,  two  or  three  wires  should  he  tight¬ 
ly  stretched,  the  first  about  18  in.  above 
the  ground  level,  a  second  34  in.  above, 
and  a  third  midway  between  these.  The 
new  canes  should  be  brought  up  and  tied 
along  the  lower  wire.  As  fast  as  the  new 
growth  reaches  sufficient  length  it  should 
be  loosely  tied  to  the  middle  and  upper 
wires  with  soft  twine. 

The  soil  about  the  vines  should  be 
worked  rather  shallow  the  first  few  years, 
that  the  roots  may  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.  Later,  deeper  working  may 
be  practiced.  The  vines  should  be  pruned 
annually,  reserving  only  for  fruiting  pur¬ 
poses  the  growth  of  the  previous  season. 
The  canes  may  be  pruned  longer  as  the 
vines  acquire  greater  vigor.  F.  E.  G. 


A  New  Vegetable 
Sweetening 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin 
for  October  states  that  the  discovery  by 
a  Japanese  that  a  substance  obtained 
from  Perilla,  a  plant  of  the  mint  family, 
is  two  thousand  times  sweeter  than  sugar, 
again  calls  attention  to  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  this  group  of  plants.  The  best 
that  the  chemists  have  been  able  to  do  in 
obtaining  something  sweeter  than  sugar  is 
saccharin,  which  is  one  of  the  numerous 
coal  tar  derivatives  and,  depending  upon 
the  dilution,  is  from  two  to  seven  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar. 

The  Japanese  have  long  used  the  oil 
obtained  from  Perilla  seeds  in  saturating 
paper  to  use  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  book 
binding,  etc.  This  “Yegoma”  oil  is  also 
used  in  waterproofing  paper  for  umbrellas 
and  for  window  panes.  The  sweet  com¬ 
pound  obtained  from  this  plant  was  first 
made  in  Germany,  but  it  was  not  until  10 
years  later  that  its  excessive  sweetness 
was  discovered  by  a  Japanese.  Whether 
this  “Aipha-anti-aldoxime  of  perillalde- 
hyde”  will  ever  be  of  any  commercial 
value  remains  to  he  seen,  but  the  plant 
Perilla  is  easily  grown,  and  the  fact  that 
1  lb.  of  this  sweetening  will  go  as  far 
as  a  ton  of  sugar  would  seem  to  make  it 
well  worth  considering. 


in  1930 

There  will  be  two  groups’of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Those  who  bought  fruit  trees  certi-' 
fled  or  guaranteed  True  to  Name  and 
thosewhodid  not.  The  first  group  will  be 
happy,  contented  and  prosperous.  They 
will  reap  the  reward  of  their  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  their  time,  fertilizer  and  labor. 

The  other  group  will  realize,  when  they 
p  ril  up  their  trees,  that  the  cost  of  the 
nursery  stock  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  hearing  orchard 

KELLYS’ 

Ce/dJM&ds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees)  | 

v  E 

Reliable  for  45  Years  | 

It’s  easy  for  you  to  find  out  what  results 
other  fruit  growers  have  had  with  Kelly 
Trees,  because  they  are  growing  all 
about  you.  Ask  us  the  names  of  fruit 
growers  near  you  who  have  boughtKelly 
Trees.  Write  or  visit  them.  See  the 
trees  growing.  Talk  with 
tlie  grower. 

Send  for  New 
Free  Catalog  f| 

Giving  illustrations  and 
prices  of  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  True  to  Name  fruit 
trees,  berry  bushes,  shrubs 
and  ornamental  trees,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  useful 
planting  information. 

All  orders  filled  in  rotation 
received.  Get  catalog 
quickly  so  you  •  can 
order  early. 


arnes’  Trees 


are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 
personal  supervis- 
H  ion  of  experienced 
m  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches,  Pears .  Plums,  Cherries  | 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit  I 
for  home  or  market  should  have  ' 
a  copy  of  ourFruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 
Box  a  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  physically  fit, 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  want  to  associate  with  oilier  fine  men. 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ihe  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 
THE  NEXT  CLASS  WILL  BEGIN  MARCH  FOURTH 


Beautify  the  Home  Grounds 

Plant  some  Shrubs  this  Spring 

6  Spirea  Van  Houtei  6  Japanese  Barbberry  2  Snowberry 
2  Indian  Currant  1  Mack  Orange  and  1  Forsythia 

18  first-class  shrubs  for  $4.90 

My  low  prices  on  guaranteed  trees,  small  fruits, 
shrubs,  perennial  plants  and  bulbs  will  interest  you. 

Send  for  catalog.  H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  S5.00,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Die  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ProfitProducingPlants 

afe  Pioneer  Grower 
of  Small  Fruits 


For  quick  strawberry  money 
grow  plants  produced  by  the 

oldest  grower  in  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  belt-  Estab¬ 
lished  1885  and  still  growing. 

Write  today  for  color  catalog 
describing  our  thrifty  and  pro¬ 
fitable  strawberry  plants.  Also 
vigorous  grape, raspberry, black¬ 
berry,  and  dewberry  plants. 
Guaranteed  healthy  and  true* 
to-name.  We  ship  di¬ 
rect  at  wholesale  prices 
—special  rater*  if  you 
order  NOW. 

David  KNIGHT  &  Son 

Box  52,  Sawyer,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


FINEST 
FRUIT 
TREES 

Guaranteed  vigorous  stock  sold  to  you  direct  at  a  bir 
javing;.  Fifty  years  of  successful  growing  and  reliable 
dealing  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy 
from  Woodlawn  Nurseries. 

•  OHIO  BEAUTY  APPLE 
WILNA  PEACH 

Varieties  of  rare  value — warranted  true-to-name — grown 
in  our  own  Nurseries.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes.  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.  Ornamental  trees. 
Shrubs.  Perennials.  Write  for  new  1925  catalogue,  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color,  an  invaluable  guide  in  planning  and 
planting — FREE.  t 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
883  Carton  At*.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


:  ot-irrown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for  every 
one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Ola  favorites 
ami  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
cream  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tions.  “DinRree  Roses"  known 
as  the  best  for  74  years.  Safe 
"  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

J/ Our  “New  Guide  to  Roae  Culture” 
for  1925,  It’s  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  "Dlnsree  Roses" 
In  natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  cataloir— It's 
the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
fhr*m  Edition  Limited.  Established  J850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


©OiZcres  o/ROSCS 

Think  of  the  choice  you  have  when  se  ectintr  from  our 
P-  eat  rose  gardens.  Yo  u  are  sure  of  getting  only  sturdy, 
prolific,  field-grown  rose  plants,  guaranteed  to  bloom  in 
three  months.  Our  reputation  of  71  veins  is  back  of  the 
rose  offerings  in  our  1025  free  catalog.  Post-card  brings 
it  immediately. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 
Box  632  Painesville,  Ohio 


BARGAINS 

FRUITS-TREES 
ORNAMENTALS 


Writ#  today  for  my  bl*  cata¬ 
log  that  saves  you  50  per 
cant  on  nursery  stock.  Fill¬ 
ed  with  information  on  plant¬ 
ing  and  waya  to  increase  your 
property  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  value  by  investing  a  few 
dollars  in  nursery  stock. 

3  Evergreenslf  you  8end2namea 
of  friends  who  own  homes  I  will 
Gend3  Evergreens  without  cost. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co. 

620  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


SB  NOW  BUYS 

8  Iris,  or  100  Gladioli, 
or  8  Roses,  or  5  Phlox, 
or  10  Blackberries,  or 
12  Concord  Grapes,  or 
20  Red  or  Black  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Choice  of  any 
for  $1,  any  six  for  $5. 


FRUITTREES 

PLANT  8— ornamental  shrubbery 

d  to  1ft.  Apple  Trees,  Si5c:  3  ft.  I  'each  Trees.  SOe 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name, 
““'•den  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


FDITIT  TDCrC  a  SPECIALTY.  Write 
1  null  IHXiEiiT  now- for  prices  on  high- 
,.  gradeNursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


CONOON-S  G'ANTT0MAT0 


til  AIM  1  I 

EVERBEARING 


QUEEN  of  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Makar.  Large,  solid 
W  a  >ru't;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
<«iant  EverbearingTomato  PE  mam  mma 

i  andourBig  1926Garden  I*  U  ■"■I* 
and  Farm  Guide.— — 1  ELm  La 

192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

.  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co. 

Box  183  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ASPARAGUS 


ROOTS  Direct  from  grow- 


- >  er.  1  yr.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Marv  Washington, 
v-.  ,  ,  Other  varieties.  2  vrs.  old 

or  Prices,  address  |  &  j  L  LEONARD,  Box  R,  Iona,  N.  J.' 

^SSRAPE-IIIES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free, West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc.  Box  E,  Fredonia.  N.Y 

iTmMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimmim] 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
fating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiifiui 


Care  of  Poinsettia 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
Poinsettia?  A  friend  gave  me  one  last 
Fall.  It  is  just  beginning  to  blossom, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  plant  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  I  notice  that  the  soil  is 
largely  sand.  Is  that  the  right  kind  of 
soil  for  it,  and  does  it  require  quite  a  bit 
of  water?  I  notice  the  leaves  do  not 
turn  and  drop  off  as  fast  when  I  give  it 
plenty  of  water.  e.  b 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 

Either  a  chill  or  lack  of  water  will 
cause  a  Poinsettia  to  drop  its  leaves,  but 
in  house  culture  it  sometimes  results  from 
escaping  coal  gas.  However,  a  chill  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  best  soil  for  this  plant  is  a  rich 
heavy  loam,  with  good  drainage.  The 
pot  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  plenty  of  water  and  sun¬ 
shine.  'When  brought  indoors  they  will 
grow  in  a  moderate  temperature,  but  re¬ 
quire  more  warmth  as  the  colored  bracts 
appear,  and  also  respond  to  occasional 
manure  water.  After  flowering  is  over 
the  plants  may  be  put  to  rest  in  a  warm 
dry  place ;  commercially,  the  pots  are  laid 
upon  their  sides  under  a  bench.  In  late 
Spring  or  Summer  these  plants  are  cut 
back  and  started  into  growth.  In  the 
trade  such  plants  are  used  to  furnish  cut 
tings,  as  new  plants  are  started  each 
year.  These  young  plants  give  larger 
heads,  or  bracts,  but  for  conservatory  or 
house  culture  the  old  plants  are  often 
grown  on  from  year  to  year. 


Shavings  in  Manure 

There  has  been  some  argument  about 
using  shavings  and  sawdust  for  bedding 
stables.  .Some  say  that  the  manure  con- 
raining  shavings  or  sawdust  will  sour  the 
land.  f.  M.  s. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Both  shavings  and  fresh  sawdust  con¬ 
tain  considerable  acid,  and  when  large 
quantities  are  put  on  ordinary  soils  there 
will  be  some  trouble  with  most  crops,  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  to  overcome  the 
acid.  Where  the  shavings  are  lightly 
used,  and  a  good  deal  of  manure  is  used 
with  them,  and  where  the  shavings  are 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  manure,  - 
there  will  not  be  great  trouble,  except 
perhaps  in  crops  that  are  specially  in 
need  of  lime.  With  ordinary  use,  such 
manure,  taken  directly  from  the  stable, 
would  be  too  sour.  It  would  be  safer  to 
use  400  or  500  lbs.  of  ground  limestone 
with  each  ton  of  such  manure.  That 
would  largely  overcome  the  trouble  and 
give  fair  results,  but  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  such  manure  freely  unless 
it  has  been  permitted  to  ferment  in  the 
pile  or  unless  limestone  is  used  with  it. 


Fertilizing  Evergreens 

A  few  days  ago  I  put  cow  manure 
around  some  small  evergreens  of  different 
kinds.  A  woman  who  saw  me  doing  this- 
met  me  on  the  street  later,  and  said 
that  she  had  been  tcld  by  a  nursery  near 
here  that  it  was  not  weli  to  put  anything 
around  them.  Will  yon  tell  me  if  small 
evergreen  trees,  which  are  becoming 
very  common  in  front  yards,  need  any 
kind  of  fertilizer,  and  if  so,  what  kind? 
Is  it  true  that  lime  is  injurious? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  c.  A.  p. 

Evergreen  trees  respond  to  good  care 
just  as  thoroughly  as  other  plants.  If  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  area  clean  culti¬ 
vated  for  from  one  to  two  feet  beyond  the 
branches  of  the  trees  the  difference  in 
growth  will  soon  be  seen.  Some  growers 
of  evergreens  have  found  a  mulch  of 
straw  excellent,  but  the  usual  practice  is 
to  make  an  application  of  manure  in  the 
late  Autumn.  Lime  may  perhaps  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  lawns  that  fre¬ 
quently  surround  evergreens,  but  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  the  lime  does  any 
good  to  the  trees  themselves.  h.  b.  t. 


Asphalt  to  Replace  Bark 

I  note  on  page  1550  E.  A.  Itiehl  has 
bother  with  goats  eating  the  bark  off  his 
chestnut  'trees.  I  have  two  chestnut 
trees  in  my  front  yard,  one  about  1  in. 
in  diameter,  and  I  also  have  (or  did 
have)  several  small  pear  and  cherry 
trees  around  under  the  large  trees.  When 
the  heavy  snow  came  last  Winter  the 
rabbits  peeled  the  bark  off  nearly  all  of 
them  during  one  night.  I  had  nothing 
to  put  on  them  but  some  asphalt  roof 
paint.  I  put  a  thin  coat  on  all  the 
small  trees,  chestnut,  pear,  cherrv  and 
some  apple  trees.  They  all  made  a  tine 
growth  last  Summer.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  work  on  larger  trees  that  had 
bark  peeled  off  them.  c.  m  i 

Galien.  Mich. 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals  •,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .  Berries 
v  Certified  Fruit  Trees 


This  letter  tells  the  certification  story . 
Remember ,  all  Maloney  stock  is 
backed  by  a  real  guarantee 


LOTHROR  OAVENRORT,  MO.  DRAFTON 
RRSSIOSNT 


a.  ».  VAN  METEH.  AMMlAt* 
•KCftCTARV 


W.  H.  ATKINS.  AMHWIt 
mlASURl" 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers-  Association 


INCORPORATED 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

-  .  *  * 


Directors 


W  A.  ROOT.  SASTHAMPTON 
W.  A  MUNSON  WALPOL* 

C  W  MANN  MITMUIN 
o  W  REYNOLDS.  MAVfc»MK.L 
R  N  C  BARNES.  ANOOVIA 
C  A,  Wll-SON.  MIDWAY 
A  R  JENKS.  wear  ACTOM 
O  T  DODO.  HUDSON 
DR  F.  6.  OILSON  OROTO H 


Fruit  Growers. 


GORDON  HUTCHINS.  CONCORD 
H  R  KINNEY.  WORCCSTER 
C  A  HACKETT  OOLTON 
H  A  COOK  SHREWSBURY 
E  B  CLAPP.  I ASTMAM  PTON 
C  R  GREEN.  BCLCMIRTOWM 
C  W  CARPENTER. MUNSON 
W  «  HANSEN.  ORANVILLC 


RIEST.  LITTLKTON  |  J.  W.  HOWES.  ASHP.tLD 
AUDITOR — H.  WARD  MOORE.  WOACMTtA 


HA  DUNE*  R  PITTSFIELD 

A  L  PISH.  COLAAIN 
DONALD  HOWES  ASHFICLO 
E.  H.  TINOALP.  DROCKTON 
WILFRID  WHEELER.  MATCHVILLt 
•  S  CM  ACE.  SWANSEA 

fi  W.  HATHAWAY.  PORTSMOUTH.  R.  I. 

K.  PARKER  WILTON.  N  H 


During  the  summer  of  1924.  this- 

SFiiH  J5ros*s.0tsps^1  .* 

This  does  not  moan  that  the  other  trees  sold 
-v  w„-in„orT  Bros  Nursery  Company  are  mis-namea. 

£,”7thaT;ach  oe^ified^reejas^ee^carefull^ 

^aeSert“naandr?Sarthe  danger  of  accidental  mixing  of 
varieties  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

A  lead  seal  is  attached  to  each  certified 
tree  hearing  ?he  =»™  »f  variety  and  our  stamp  of 
certification  as  being  true  to  name. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS  A§S0. 

S.  L.  Davenport.  No»Grafion,  President 

R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Amherst.  Secretary 


A  certified  tree 


It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
the  Free  Catalog  on 

MALONEY’S 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Roses,  Berries 

Sold  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries 
at  cost  of  production,  plus  one  profit. 

You  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  our  guaranteed  stock, 
grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  In  this  nursery  belt, 
scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  un¬ 
known,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are 
under  State  inspection  as  well  as 
under  the  constant  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  one  of  our  firm,  we  can 
guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely 
healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of 
the  men  who  buv  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish 
stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name. 

Our  scions  for  budding  are  selected 
from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit.  That  is  whv 
we  positively  guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Spring  Catalog 

5. *?Ils  y?u  th,in.gs  y°u  should  know  about  our  nursery 
and  caring  fTt™  Valuable  information  on  Panting 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

61  Main  Street  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


..MONEY  Shrubs 

\Vicmtify  your  (/rounds 


S.ROS 
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Wilcox 


fertilizers 

make 

quality 

crops 


— in  abundance ,  too!  What 
could  be  better  than  that? 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  a  special  Farmer’s 
Day  Book  Calendar  which  we  will  send  "upon  request 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 


Our  new  free  Catalog  contains 
accurate  accounts  of  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  FruitTrees,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants.  These  are  grown  in  the 
famous  Dansville  region  by  men 
shilled  in  nursery  work.  We 
prepay  transportation  and  give 
s  peci  al  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Ton  will  save  by  ordering  early. 
Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  40,  Dansville.  N.V. 

Tree  Growers  Since  1878 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

IREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS  -  SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collee 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home. 
Dahlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Ali  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for- catalogue. 

WELLS  M  DODDS  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


We  want  large  quantities  of  Raw  Furs 
of  all  kinds  at  once  and  will  pay  the 
highest  prices  for  them. 

We  guarantee  you  honest  grading  and 
prompt  payment.  No  commission  charges. 

Send  your  pelts  now,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Send  now  for  latest  M  |  J 
price  list,  tags,  etc.  A  IaT ill 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  C<Mnc! 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


For  Sale  -Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

Grown  on  my  farm.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Sold 
seed  and  roots  ill  thirteen  states  last  year  without  a 
kick.  Price,  *1  per  pound;  special  price  on  large  orders. 

J.  H.  WATSON  Monetta,  S.  C. 


DANISH  BALD  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  lb.,  #1. 
CA  ULIFLO  WER — S  n  o  w  ball, 
One  ounce,  d>l.  Post  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers’  Service  Co.,  Inc.  Middletown,  N  Y. 


CABBAGE SEED 


|}HdVA7% 

test 


D.B.Brand  m 

Alfalfa  m 
Clover  and 


99.50  PURE  OR  BETTER 


The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


Every  bushel  American  Northern  Grown.  Hardy,  Full  of  vi 
tali  tv  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  and  sold  direct 
to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject 

to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  .  ,  ..  _  , 

D.  B.  ALFALFA  99.58  Pure,  from  the  cold  Northwest  where  the  mercury  drops 
to*  40  below.  There  is  no  question  about  its  hardiness.  ,, 

D.  B.  CLOVER,  Medium  and  Mammoth  99.50  Pure.  'The  cream  of  the  crop. 
D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  average  purity  for  years  99.70,  the  best  money  can  buy. 

i§g£f  n 

gain  of'  the  Grass  Seed  Trade  containing  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1 -/»  ,"ee<1 
seeds  and  shipped  freight  paid,  (see  page  30  of  our  catalog),  $5  per  bushel. 
Owing  to  short  crops,  Alfalfa  and  all  Clovers  are  higher  in  value  than  last 
year  *and  should  be  bought  early. 

Let  us  send  you  Samples,  Catalog  and  Price  List  giving  Freight  Prepaid  prices  now  absolutely  FREE 
Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Spring  Cuttings  of  Grapes 

I  am  going  to  prune  grapevines  next 
Spring.  When  I  prune  them  about  the 
first  of  April,  can  those  prunings  he  used 
to  start  new  vines  the  same  Spring? 
How  would  you  handle  them?  Will  they 
run  true  to  name?  J.  s.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  latitude  of  Southeastern  New 
York,  April  1  or  thereabouts  is  rather 
late  for  taking  cuttings,  since  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  buds  will  have  started  to 
open.  Grape  cuttings  should  be  taken 
when  the  vines  are  completely  dormant. 
The  cuttings  taken  during  the  dormant 
period  should  be  cut  to  the  desired 
lengths,  put  in  bundles  of  100  and  buried 


Poison  Ivy  at  Left;  Virginia  Creeper  at 
Right 


in  a  well-drained  soil  with  the  butt  ends 
up,  and  covered  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil.  It  is  important  that  the  bud  at 
the  top  shall  not  have  started  its  growth 
until  the  rootlets  have  pushed  from  the 
basal  end.  Just  as  soon  as  the  soil  has 
warmed  and  is  workable  the  cuttings 
should  be  planted  in  a  trench  so  that 
when  it  is  filled  the  top  hud  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  just  above  the  soil  level. 

Grape  cuttings  produce  the  same  sort 
of  fruit  as  the  parent  vine  from  which 
they  were  taken  ;  in  fact  the  growth  habit 
is  identical.  F-  E.  G. 


Adaptation  of  Pines 

A  friend  of  mine  lias  trouble  in  raising 
small  pine  trees  (long-leaf)  in  his  garden. 
Horse  chestnuts  and  maples  seem  to 
thrive.  The  soil  by  its  color  indicates 
strongly  iron.  Does  that  mean  an  acid 
soil,  and  if  so  would  an  application  of 
slaked  lime  help?  H.  V.  w. 

New  York  City. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  soils  really 
means  nothing  so  far  as  acidity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  we  are  told.  Most  of  the  red. 
brown,  or  yellow  coloring  in  soils  is  due 
to  some  iron  compound.  The  red  soils 
contain  the  oxide  of  iron  familiar  to  all 
as  rust.  Of  course  if  a  soil  contains  the 
oxide  of  iron  the  point  is  established 
that  it  is  not  impervious  to  air.  hut  aside 
from  this  it  means  little.  Most  forest 
trees  do  not  respond  to  applications  of 
lime.  Pine  trees  seem  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  manorial  dressings  than  most 
anything  else.  The  application  of  liquid 
manure  early  in  the  season  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  gardener.  Moreover,  some 
pine  trees  like  the  white  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  pines,  adapt  themselves  to  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,  while  others  do 
nor.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  before 
trying  to  grow  conifers  to  look  about 
and  see  just  which  species  seems  to  grow 
the  best.’  II.  B.  t. 


Poison  Ivy  Again 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  September  gives  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  poison  ivy,  and  other 
poisonous  plants.  Referring  to  the  fact 
that  many  people  confuse  poison  ivy  with 
the  harmless  Virginia  creeper,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  states  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  either,  since  the  Virginia 
creeper  always  has  five  leaflets,  while  the 
poison  ivy  has  but  three.  Anyone  who 
can  count  up  to  five  should  be  able  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  plant,  the  difference 
being  very  clearly  shown  in  the  picture, 
reproduced  from  the  Bulletin.  It  is  true 
that  the  shape  of  the  leaflets  of  the  two 
plants  is  practically  the  same,  but  the 
difference  in  number  furnishes  an  abso¬ 
lute  guide.  When  the  plants  are  in  fruit 
an  additional  distinction  is  to  be  found, 
the  Virginia  creeper  producing  drooping 
bunches  of  purplish  berries,  while  poison 


ivy  bears  erect  clusters  of  somewhat 
smaller  white  berries. 

Another  plant  to  be  avoided  in  the 
Fall,  especially  when  collecting  colored 
leaves  in  swampy  places,  is  the  poison 
sumac  (Rhus  vernix).  While  this  never 
grows  as  a  vine,  as  does  Rhus  Toxicoden¬ 
dron,  it  may  appear  as  a  shrub  only  a  few 
feet  in  height  or  a  tree  from  15  to  20  ft. 
high.  The  number  of  leaflets  is  of  no  as¬ 
sistance  in  separating  the  poison  sumac 
from  various  other  non-poisonous  sumacs 
which  have  leaves  turning  red.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  any  sumac  growing  in 
wet  bogs  is  almost  certain  to  he  the  poi¬ 
sonous  one,  the  best  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  is  its  slender  bunch  of  pale  ber¬ 
ries  in  contrast  to  the  erect  clusters  of 
red  or  brown  fruits  of  the  harmless 
sumac.  Poison  sumac,  to  most  people  at 
least,  is  more  virulent  in  its  action  than 
is  poison  ivy. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  is  found  the  so- 
called  “poison  oak,”  which  has  sometimes 
been  separated  from  the  poison  ivy  of  this 
region  because  of  the  shape  of  its  leaves. 
Botanically,  it  is  known  as  Rhus  diver- 
siloba,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  a  special  name  since  it  agrees 
very  closely  with  our  R.  Toxicodendron. 

Much  scientific  investigation  has  been 
devoted  to  attempting  to  isolate  and  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  poison  from 
poison  ivy  and  related  plants.  While  nu¬ 
merous  ideas  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  now  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  poisonous  substance  is  a 
non-volatile  oil,  or  yellowish  brown  vis¬ 
cous  material,  which  must  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  skin  before  the  burning 
effect  is  produced.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  one  must  actually  touch 
the  plant,  since  the  smoke  from  burning 
plants  may  carry  the  poison,  and  contact 
with  articles  of  clothing,  shoes,  wagon 
and  automobile  tires,  or  anything  that 
has  passed  through  plants  of  poison  ivy 
may  some  time  later  be  the  cause  of  a 
case  of  poisoning  in  a  person  who  is 
quite  sure  that  he  has  been  no  place  near 
the  plant.  Cases  are  on  record  wThere 
Christmas  greens  have  carried  the  poison¬ 
ous  oil,  although  the  poison  ivy  itself  was 
not  included  in  the  shipment.  Although 
it  may  not  agree  with  what  many  who 
are  subject  to  ivy  poisoning  regard  as 
their  experience,  all  the  evidence  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  sap  of  the  plant  is  the 
only  part  containing  the  poison,  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  plant  devoid  of  resin 
canals  are  harmless,  thus  eliminating  as 
sources  of  the  disease  the  anthers  and 
pollen,  the  epidermis,  and  plant  hairs. 

There  are  over  250  published  “cures” 
for  poison  ivy  ;  and  probably  there  are  as 
many  more  which  have  been  used  in  do¬ 
mestic  practice.  The  fact  that  so  many 
differeur  remedies  have  been  recommended 
is  an  indication  of  how  futile  the  attempt 
to  combat  the  effect  of  the  ivy  poison  has 
been.  Since  the  poisonous  oil  does  not 
immediately  penetrate  the  skin,  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  solvent,  or  vigorous  scrub¬ 
bing  with  strong  soap  and  water  have 
been  suggested  as  means  of  preventing  the 
dermatitis  when  one  knows  he  has  been 
exposed  to  the  plant.  Of  course,  unless 
such  a  treatment  is  most  thorough,  the 
poison  is  simply  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  the  after  effects  are  worse 
than  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  re¬ 
move  it. 

Another  line  of  attack  has  been  to  find 
some  substance  which  would  precipitate 
or  neutralize  the  poison  so  that  it  no 
longer  had  an  irritating  effect,  and  lead 
acetate  has  been  regarded  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  lead  acetate,  being  a  combined  sol¬ 
vent  and  precipitant,  should  remove  the 
poison  before  it  has  penetrated  the  skin. 
The  latest  treatment  has  been  devised  by 
Dr.  McNair  of  Chicago  University.  Hav¬ 
ing  isolated  the  toxic  principle  of  Rhus 
diversiloba,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  lohinol,  he  was  able  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  various  substances  and  def¬ 
initely  determine  whether  or  not  they  neu¬ 
tralized  the  effect  of  the  irritant.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  he  came-  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  fer¬ 
ric  chloride  in  a  50  per  cent  solution  of 
ethyl  alcohol  was  the  mixture  most  suita¬ 
ble  for  this  purpose.  If  the  hands  and 
face  are  bathed  in  this  solution  immedi¬ 
ately  after  exposbure  to  poison  ivy,  no  ill 
effect  follows.  A  strong  solution  of  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  in  water  has  also  given  good 
results. 

The  paraffin  treatment  which  has  been 
devised  for  burns  is  recommended  to  fol¬ 
low  the  application  of  the  iron  solution, 
when  the  case  of  ivy  poisoning  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  as  to  need  special  dressing. 
The  use  of  ointments  has  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  and  spread  the  poison,  and  con¬ 
sequently  should  be  avoided.  Washing 
with  the  ferric  chloride  solution,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  paraffin  covering,  or  a  light 
dressing  of  absorbent  cotton  moistened 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chlo¬ 
ride,  is  the  only  thing  necessary. 


Dealer  :  “What !  You  say  Mrs.  De 
Witt  bought  a  gallon  of  gasoiine  to  kin¬ 
dle  her  kitchen  fire !  Didn’t  you  tell  her 
not  to?”  Clerk:  “Nc.  I  thought  we 
might  be  able  to  sell  her  a  new  cook 
stove.”— Good  Hardware. 
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SPRAT, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


rRigs  of 
AH  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  High-pouter 
Orchard  Rigs,  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  ona 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


SENIOR 
,  LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
-  Sprayer 

Field  Forte  Pump  Co., 


Dept.  2  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


“Scott’s  Seed 
Guide  is  the 
best  seed  book 
I  ever  saw, 
very  instruc¬ 
tive’’  says  C. 
J.  W  e  1 1  i . 
Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


How  to  know 
good  seed 

SCOTT’S  Seed  Guide  is  a 
real  text-book  on  seed  and 
seed  selection. 

It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  clovers,  soy 
beans,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  points  the  way  to  better 
crops  and  greater  income.  1925 
edition  now  ready.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 
13  Sixth  St. 
Marysville,  Ohio 
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O  LGI  ANO 
SEEDS 

107  years  of  seed  selling.  No  better 
seeds  obtainable  anywhere. 

A  Catalogue  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tion*  compiled  to  give  aid  to  the 
farmer,  market  and  home  gardener. 

Sent  free  upon  request 
THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  N-200  Baltimore,  Md, 


“lore  Potatoes'* 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine,  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT.  MFR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  ILL# 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  crop*  and  profits  for  the  grower. 
THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog 
If  you  grow  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  list.  We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA.  O. 


Lice  on  Plants 

What  will  kill  little  white  and  green 
lice  on  plants?  I  have  tried  everything 
I  know,  but  cannot  get  them  off  the 
plants  to  stay.  f.  a.  l. 

Readfield  Depot,  Me. 

riant  lice  (aphides)  are  controlled  by 
tobacco  applied  in  spray  or  fumigation. 
Black  Deaf  40,”  one  teaspoon  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  is  excellent.  Soap  solution, 
1  pound  of  laundry  soap  dissolved  in  five 
gallons  of  water,  is  effective  and  is  con¬ 
venient  to  use  on  house  plants.  If  plants 
are  not  too  large,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
the  solution.  Cut  a  circle  of  cardboard 
that  will  cover  the  soil  in  the  pot,  making 
a  slash  in  the  center  so  that  it  will  fit 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Hold  this 
over  the  soil,  so  it  will  not  fall  out,  and 
dii>  the  plant,  moving  it  back  and  forth 
through  the  'spray.  Repeat  this  treat¬ 
ment  at  intervals,  and  you  will  certainly 
control  aphides.  If  the  white  insects  are 
not  ordinary  plant  lice,  but  greenhouse 
white  fly  or  mealy  hugs,  they  will  be 
harder  to  control,  hut  the  same  measures 
should  be  persisted  in,  as  fumigation  is 
not  convenient  in  the  house.  Young  mealy 
bugs  are  destroyed  by  the  soap,  but  the 
adults,  which  look  like  a  tuft  of  white 
cotton,  are  protected  by  their  cottony 
covering,  and  are  best  rubbed  off  the 
plant  with  a  bit  of  sponge  or  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  attached  to  a  pointed  stick  and  dip¬ 
per  in  the  soapsuds. 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiikiiiiiii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

immmimmmmmmmmmmimmmi 


Camel  Crickets  in  the  House 

I  am  sending  you  an  insect  of  (I 
think)  the  cricket  family.  Will  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  it  and  how  one  can  keep 
them  out  of  the  house?  I  have  never  seen 
them  anywhere  else,  and  only  in  the 
house.  We  can’t  understand  how  they 
get  in,  as  all  of  our  doors  and  windows 
are  screened.  L.  b.  M. 

West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  cricket  sent  by  L.  B.  M.  is  one  of 
the  so-called  camel  or  stone  crickets 
(Centhophilus  blatchleyi).  These  pecu¬ 
liar  crickets  are  wingless,  and  therefore 
make  no  chirping  noises  like  our  common 
black  field  crickets.  They  are  not  often 
in  evidence,  for  they  lie  hidden  beneath 
stones,  logs,  boards,  rails  and  in  other 
damp,  dark  places  during  the  day,  com¬ 
ing  forth  at  night  to  seek  their  food. 
They  apparently  eat  almost  anything, 
meat  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Camel  crickets  certainly  do  not  often 
invade  houses,  although  one  species  has 
been  recorded  in  New  Mexico  as  coming 
into  dwellings  and  eating  holes  in  lace 
curtains.  Such  a  habit  is  hardly  normal, 
for  usually  these  crickets  are  well  be¬ 
haved  and  live  out  of  doors. 

It  seems  to  be  easy  enough  for  insects 
to  get  into  houses.  They  find  openings 
somewhere  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Many  larger  animals  than  insects  often 
find  their  way  into  dwellings  from  the 
outdoors.  Witness  mice,  rats,  squirrels 
and  even  skunks  that  not  uncommonly 
invade  houses.  Neither  can  wre  suggest 
an  effective  method  of  keeping  these 
crickets  out  if  they  are  determined  to  get 
in.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  would 
be  to  find  where  they  are  living  out  of 
doors,  probably  near  the  house  under 
some  large  stones,  or  beneath  boards  in  a 
walk,  or  in  similar  damp  situations,  and 
to  destroy  them  when  found,  if  possible, 
and  to  break  up  their  hiding  places.  It 
is  probable  they  will  not  prove  harmful 
in  the  house,  and  will  soon  disappear,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  like  dry  situations.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  one  in  New  Mexico 
that  has  been  caught  damaging  lace  cur¬ 
tains,  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Sweet  Apple  Preserves; 
Quince  Honey 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  make  my 
sweet  apple  preserves  and  quince  honey. 
They  are  delicious. 

Sweet  Apple  Preserves.  —  Peel,  core 
and  cut  into  eighths  12  lbs.  of  apples, 
add  9  lbs.  of  sugar  and  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Cover  and  let  stand  three  hours, 
then  boil  very  slowly  with  kettle  covered 
until  thick.  Caution :  Add  no  water  at 
all. 

Quince  Honey. — Crate  quinces  or  grind 
with  fine  knife  of  food  chopper.  To  each 
cup  of  quince  pulp  allow  three  cups  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  Make 
heavy  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  add 
quince  pulp  and  boil  carefully  until 
thick-  G.V.L. 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

THE  most  ficcessful  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds.  That’s  one  reason 
they  are  iticcessful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be 
a  shrewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds^to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Harris  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and  produce’ earlier  and  better 
crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to 
modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  uo  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds, 
Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new 
catalogue  in  colors  contains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden 
and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  oualitv 
direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  We  want  to  cal?  voS 
attention  especially  to 

Whipple* s  New  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  earlier 
than  Golden  Bantam  and  nearly 
twiceas  large  and  of  finest  quality. 

A  very  profitable  market  variety. 

Disease-Free  Potatoes 

One  of  our  seed  fields  of  Golden 
Rural  potatoes  grown  from  our 
disease-free  seed  yielded  409  bu. 
per  acre  the  past  season.  Irish 
Cobbler  (early)  yielded  350  bu. 
per  acre.  We  can  furnish  seed 
from  these  fields  which  were  care¬ 
fully  inspected  and  passed  as 
practically  free  from  any  disease. 

We  have  also  other  early  and  late  varieties  of  highest  quality.  Price  very 
low  for  such  seed. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds 

We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of  raising  high  grade  farm  seeds,  and  can 
offer  superior  varieties  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc. 

A  REAL  TEST — Harris’  Seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many  will  grow,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell.  When  the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he 
can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds”  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test  showed, 
three-quarters  of  the  seeds  may  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter  germinate,  hut  the 
seeds  would  be  ’tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is,  what  the  test  showed.  Harris’ 
are  the  only  seeds  sold  with  the  test  marked  on  the  label, [except  field  seeds  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  so  marked. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 
Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  cit  y  seedsmen,  and  there  are 
other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue  and 
if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  R.  F.  D.  11  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 


OOD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 


Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Golden  Champlain  Cantaloupe 

Paid  good  profits  in  1924;  others  failed  entirely.  This 
sure-crop  melon  leads  in  combination  of  earliness, 
hardiness,  quality  and  yield.  Free  illustrated  folder 
gives  proofs  by  growers  from  all  states.  Our  meth- 
ods  take  the  risk  from  melon  growing;  let  us  help 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of  others.  Write,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper,  to  the  Originators  of  the  earli¬ 
est  (57  day)  cantaloupe. 

II.  J.  WALIiATII  A  SONS,  R.  F.  0.  I,  C'onncuut,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  t  : 


“Cortland”  Tomato 

plant  had  22  big  toma¬ 
toes  all  ripe  at  one  time. 


New  Tomato,  the 

“Cortland  ” 

Liberal  Sized  Packet  Mailed 

FREE 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW 


‘‘CORTLAND”  TOMATO:  The  earliest,  biggest  yielding,  largest, 
rich  red,  smoothest,  early  tomato  so  far  introduced.  Bears  longer 
than  any  other  early  tomato.  The  best  early  tomato  for  market 
gardeners  or  the  home  garden. 

We  have  such  abounding  faith  in  our  new  tomato,  the  “CORTLAND” 
that,  in  order  to  quickly  introduce  it,  we  will  send  a  liberal  sized 
packet  FREE  to  every  one  who  will  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Our  new  28th  Annual  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  new  and  old  stand- 
ard  varieties  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  sold  at  honest  prices.  It  is  chock 
full  of  varieties  that  will  germinate  and  yield  big  crops  for  you.  Sent  free  with 
packet  to  all  falling  out  coupon  below.  Here  are  a  few: 

“Wonder”  Ebenezer  or  Japanese 

Golden  Bantam  Onion  Sets 

Actually  doubles  yield  of  any 
onion  sets  on  market.  Does  not 
run  to  3eed  when  quite  large  sets 
are  planted.  Flesh  is  white,  firm 
and  of  delicate  flavor.  The  best 
keeping  onion  we  know  of. 


Sweet  Corn 
Earlier,  bigger 
ears  and  bigger 
yielder.  Delic¬ 
ious  quality. 


“King  of 
of  Denmark” 
Spinach 

The  new  miracle 
spinach:  simply 

will  not  run  to 
seed. 


NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS 


FORRESTSEED  CO.,  Box  20,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  packer  “Cortland”  Tomato  and  catalog. 
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Rugged 

Reinforcements 


If  you  cut  through  the 
wall  of  a  “  U.  S.”  Boot, 
you’d  find  from  4  to  11 
separate  layers  of  rubber 
and  fabric. 

These  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments  guard  against 
breaks. 


rotection 


Two  big  features  which  mean 
weeks  of  extra  wear  for  U.  S’.’ 


II VE,  elastic  rubber— layer  on  layer  of  re- 
J  inforcements— these  two  features  guard 
the  life  of  “U.  S.”  Boots  and  Overshoes. 

They  protect  against  destructive  bending 
and  wrinkling— against  the  knocks  and  strains 
that  shorten  the  life  of  ordinary  boots. 

No  wonder  farmers  everywhere  are  finding 
that  “  U.  S.  ”  Boots  and  Overshoes  mean  longer 
wear! 


Nature  Notes 

_ 


Let  Us  Feed  the  Birds 

A  lone  robin,  cold  and  hungry,  flew  to 
the  gaunt  limbs  of  a  cherry  tree  in  the 
yard  and  chirruped  lustily  for  food.  He 
scolded  about  the  snow  which  had  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  choice  worms  and  delicacies 
of  birddom,  and  pleaded  piteously  that 
he,  and  hundreds  like  him,  would  waste 
away  and  die  if  someone  did  not  take 
pity  and  provide  a  handout  for  them. 
Remembering  how  sweetly  the  robins  had 
sung  to  me  all  last  Summer,  and  had 
built  their  nests  in  the  cherry  trees  when 
the  trees  were  green  with  leaves,  and  had 
been  fed  and  made  welcome,  I  hastily 
gathered  up  a  quantity  of  bread  crumbs 
and  meat  scraps,  and  these  I  fed  to  Mr. 
Robin  Redbreast.  Two  hours  later,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  at  least  a 
dozen  birds  clamoring  for  food.  I  gladly 
gave  them  more  bread  crumbs  and  other 
scraps.  Those  wise  little  birds  have  re¬ 
membered  their  happy  times  when  they 
nested  in  those  trees  last  Summer  and 
Spring,  and  have  come  to  me  in  their 
time  of  trouble  because  they  knew  they 
were  sure  of  welcome. 

We  are  great  lovers  of  birds,  and  we 
very  earnestly  urge  people  everywhere 
there  are  birds  to  throw  them  out  some 
grain  or  other  food.  Remember  that 
when  there  is  snow  upon  the  ground  the 
poor  little  birds  cannot  get  their  natural 


It  is  probable  that  there  were  some 
very  small  living  creatures  of  various 
kinds,  including  some  crustaceans  (rela¬ 
tives  of  the  crabs).  When  the  pond  was 
cleaned  out  last  Fall  they  were  not  all 
destroyed  and  some  of  them  or  their  eggs 
were  able  to  exist  in  the  pool  through  the 
Winter.  When  the  water  was  put  in  the 
pond  this  year  they  started  to  grow.  The 
remains  of  the*  leaves  which  discolored 
the  water  furnished  them  some  food,  and 
the  leaf  mold  and  bonemeal  put  in  for 
the  water  lilies  furnished  much  more,  so 
that  when  the  weather  really  got  warm 
they  were  just  ready  to  multiply  very 
rapidly.  Finally  they  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  they  took  about  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  water  and,  on  a  day  when  there 
was  less  oxygen  than  usual  for  some 
reason,  they  starved  the  fish  so  that  they 
died.  If  there  had  been  a  dense  growth 
of  tape  grass  or  some  of  the  other  “sub¬ 
merged  aquatics”  and  the  pond  were  in 
the  sunlight  the  fish  would  probably  have 
survived.  Submerged  aquatic  plants  are 
those  which  grow  entirely  under  water. 
Water  lilies,  with  their  leaves  floating  on 
the  surface,  give  off  their  oxygen  in  the 
air  and  not  in  the  water.  The  oxygen 
from  the  submerged  plants  is  given  off  in 
the  form  of  bubbles,  but  most  of  it  is 
dissolved  before  it  can  reach  the  surface, 
and  thus  becomes  available  for  the  fish 
and  other  creatures  living  in  the  water. 

I  should  suggest  going  to  an  aquarium 
dealer  and  buying  a  supply  of  tape  grass, 
Myriophyllum,  Sagittaria  (the  kind  with 
submerged  leaves,  not  the  American 
kinds),  Anaeharis,  or  similar  plants  and 
putting  them  in  the  pond.  After  they 
have  become  well  established,  put  in  a 
few  common  goldfish  as  a  test  before  get- 


Dinner  Time  for  ilie  Farm  Guardians 


It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  “U.  S.” 


Other  “U.S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the 
big  “U.  S.”  line.  There’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus,  . 
the  famous  all-rubber  overshoe — the  “U.  S.” 
lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and 
fall— “U.  S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers— all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look  for  the 
“U.  S.”  Trade  Mark  whenever  you  buy— the 
honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organization 
in  the  world. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 


The  “U.S.”  Walrus 


Boots 

Walrus 

Arctics 

Rubbers 


food,  and  they  will  perish  if  they  do  not 
get  aid.  Remember  that  every  bird  that 
is  fed  this  Winter  will  amply  repay  you 
for  his  meals  with  songs  and  insect 
forays  next  Summer.  Feed  the  birds. 

Rainier,  Ore.  MRS.  J.  w.  R. 


Trouble  With  Goldfish 

My  goldfish  pool  is  5x4  ft.  and  3  ft. 
deep.  I  took  the  fish  into  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  I  drained  the  water  out 
of  the  pool  and  filled  it  with  leaves,  then 
covered  it  with  boards.  The  rain  and 
snow  seeped  through,  and  in  the  Spring 
I  found  it  was  half  full  of  water,  or  a 
liquid,  dark  in  color  and  unpleasant  in 
odor.  I  cleaned  it  out,  hut  seemingly 
did  not  get  all  the  muck  out,  for  after 
filling  the  pool  with  water  I  noticed  it 
was  somewhat  colored.  I  put  in  two 
boxes  of  earth  mixed  with  leaf  mold  and 
bone  meal  containing  water  lily  roots. 
The  lilies  thrived  and  the  fish  were  active, 
and  evidently  very  comfortable  nutil  one 
day,  when  they  began  to  drop  over,  and 
within  a  few  hours  they  were  all  gone 
but  one,  which  I  rescued  in  time.  What 
caused  this?  Could  it  be  possible  the 
lilies  gave  off  some  poisonous  gas?.  I 
was  informed  they  gave  off  oxygen,  just 
what  the  fish  needed,  but  as  they  all 
came  to  the  top  for  air  before  they  ex¬ 
pired,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  water  was 
deficient  in  air. 

New  York.  M.  N.  G. 

In  the  absence  of  a  careful  examination 
of  the  water,  it  is  only  possible  to  guess 
at  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  the  first 
place,  the  pool  is  rather  deep  for  the 
amount  of  surface.  ( loldfisli  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  better  in  a  pool  not  so  deep.  A 
pool  5x6  ft.  and  2  ft.  deep  would  suit 
goldfish  better  for  the  same  capacity,  and 
would  support  more  fish. 

The  fact  that  the  fish  seemed  to  thrive 
and  then  died  rather  suddenly  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  rather  sudden 
change  of  conditions.  No  one  can  tell 
what  this  was  without  a  careful  study 
of  the  water  in  the  pool  and  the  pool  it¬ 
self.  However.  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  similar  things  to  happen 
and  we  may  guess  that  the  cause  here  is 
the  same. 


ting  any  of  the  fancy  ones.  If  the  pond 
can  get  some  sunlight  every  bright  day 
this  is  likely  to  be  enough  to  cure  the 
trouble.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Did  You  Ever  Hear  the 
Like? 

I  have  a  hen  turkey  that  began  layinc 
just  after  March  20.  Well,  she  laid  and 
laid  about  every  day  till  along  into  the 
Summer,  then  every  other  day.  She 
kept  on  laying  (all  of  these  in  the  woods 
under  a  yew  bush)  till  in  early  Fall  she 
changed  to  one  egg  every  three  days.  So 
she  kept  on  till  her  last  egg  was  laid 
on  November  22,  when  the  ground  was 
well  scattered  with  snow,  making  eight 
months  of  continuous  laying. 

But  what  of  the  poor  bird?  She  looks 
like  the  proverbial  last  rose  of  Summer. 
She  had  not  stopped  to  molt  as  the  other 
turkeys  had.  So  now  in  early  Winter, 
the  poor  tiling  has  lost  her  feathers  till 
she  shivers  in  the  cold.  All  our  turkeys 
roost  high  in  the  air.  but  she  shall  have 
a  place  warm  with  the  hens  till  she  pro¬ 
duces  feathers  out  of  pin-feathers  and  so 
save  her  precious  life. 

GRACE  A.  LEAVITT. 


The  Disappearing  Blackbird 

We  are  interested  in  the  article, 
“Where  Did  the  Wild  Pigeons  Go?”  on 
page  1531.  I  might  very  well  ask  where 
have  the  blackbirds  gone?  Sixty  years 
ago,  during  the  Fall,  very  many  millions 
roosted  nightly  in  the  marsh  region  at 
the  foot  of  Cayuga  Bake.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  left  their  roosting  places, 
spreading  all  over  this  “Finger  Lake” 
region.  Then,  after  noon,  flocks  grew 
larger  and  at  4  P.  M.  and  later,  long 
strings  here  flew  northwestward  towards 
their  roosting  places.  By  the  time  those 
whose  feeding  place  for  the  day  had  been 
east  of  Cayuga  Lake,  at  5  P.  M.  or  a 
little  later,  there  was  an  unbroken  string 
going  over  Union  Springs,  northward,  of 
millions.  I  presume  there  were  many 
other  millions  in  unbroken  strings  from 
other  directions.  Now  there  are  but  a 
few  detached  flocks  of  them  ;  in  fact  not 
as  many  as  there  are  of  crows.  They 
have  disappeared,  gone  as  have  the 
pigeons.  F.  M.  n. 
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> ROOF  * 
SAVER 

UQuirjj^^ 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 

Dept.  4311,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


mUSS'Eb 


V  «»  „ 

<b„ 


VAITcan  SAVE  a  lot  of 
I  y|j  Money  this  Year 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  big  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence, 
barb  wire,  gates,  posts,  roofing  and  paint  until  you  get  this  money-saving  book! 

I’VE  CUT  PRICES  to  the  bone  on  my  150  styles  of  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  —  Farm,  Drive  and  Walk  Gates;  on  Corner  Posts,  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  and  Gate  Posts — Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Wire,  Grape  Wire — Roofing  and  Paints. 
Catalog  shows  a  bigger  variety  than  you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and  at  prices  that  save  you 
fully  one-third  or  more.  Send  for  this  catalog  today  —  compare  my  quality  and  NEW 
CUT  PRICES  with  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  You’ll  SAVE  big  MONEY. 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 

The  new  k>w  prices  in  my  catalog  are  delivered  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  right  to  your  freight 
station.  You  know  when  you  look  in  my  catalog  exactly  what  your  goods  are  going  to  cost 
laid  down  at  your  freight  station.  You’ve  no  extras  to  pay.  You’ll  find  a  big  difference  in 
price  and  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality  —  for  instance  —  my  fence  is  made  of  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  double  galvanized  by  the  famous  Brown  process  which 
puts  on  twice  the  usual  amount  of  galvanizing.  That’s  why  it  don’t  rust  out— why  it  lasts 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  My  Gates  have  Carbon  Steel  one  piece 
frames—last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger,  heavier  and  much  stronger;  my  Barb 
Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever;  my  Roofing  is  asphalt  Roofing  with  wool  felt 
j0a  and  paper;  my  WEARBEST paint  with  its  big  percentage  of  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Just  read  these  letters: 


Thm  140  rods  of  fence  you  shipped  me 
seven  years  ago  is  as  nice  and  bright  to¬ 
day.  with  no  sign  of  rust  on  it.  1  put  up 
another  make  of  fence  about  the  same 
time  I  did  yours ,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
ruined  by  rust ,  The  Brown  Fence  is  by 
far  the  best  fence  put  up  in  this  locality.  ‘  ’ 
John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark. 


I  received  my  roofing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  1  feel  that  I  saved  at  least  $1.00  on 
each  roll  by  ordering  from  you  and  if*l 
ever  need  any  more  roofing  1  sure  will 
send  you  my  order  for  1  know  1  would 
get  the  worth  of  my  money.  1  certainly 
will  recommend  your  roofing  to  all  my 
friends.”  A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ga. 


"  Yours  is  the  heaviest  paint  I 
have  ever  used.  It  covers  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  goes  farther.  And 
my  neighbors  say  it  is  the 
whitest  paint  they  ever  saw. 
You  saved  me  $1.30  a  gal¬ 
lon.”  Harry  Thomas, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


Fill  Out  and  MAIL  COUPON  NOW ! 


Everything  made  in  the  Brown  factories  is  so  unusually  high  quality  that  it  always  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction  as  expressed  in  the  letters  above.  Besides  you  take  no  risk  in  buying 
from  Jim  Brown  my  unqualified  guarantee  makes  you  safe.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  but 
t0£ain  .en  you  buy  from  ^rown.  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today  and  get  my  latest  New  Cut  Price 
Money-Saving  Book  before  you  buy. — Jim  Brown 
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BUDDY  BOOT 


The  boot  illustrated  is 
the  Top  Notch  Buddy, 
made  red  or  black,  the 
famous  “ boot  with  the 
muscles.” 


The  tests— 

that  guarantee  mileage 


rT'OP  NOTCH  Buddy  Boots  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  where  they  will  be  worn.  In  plowed  fields 
— in  stumps  and  snags  and  muck — in  ditches,  slush 
and  ice — the  famous  boots  with  the  muscles  have 
always  made  good. 


Every  other  kind  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear — boots,  rubbers  or  arctics — must  prove  itself 
before  it  can  join  the  Top  Notch  family.  After  they 
have  proved  their  long-wearing  qualities,  even 
under  the  hardest  conditions,  every  single  pair  of 
that  particular  style  or  kind  we  ever  make  is  built 
up,  by  hand,  with  the  same  painstaking  care  and  of 
the  same  kind  of  materials  as  the  test  pairs. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  ever  put  your  Top 
Notch  Rubber  Footwear  through  such  severe 
punishment,  but  if  you  do,  you  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  prove  satisfactory. 


Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  rubber  boots  or  shoes.  They  will 
often  give  twice  the  service.  They  all  have  the 
Top  Notch  standard  of  mileage.  They  are  made 
in  all  styles  and  all  sizes — for  men,  women  and 
children — boots,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers. 


The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  or  will  be  glad  to  get  it  at  your  request. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY  ' 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


Health  Notes 


Cure  for  Eczema  Wanted 

I  have  some  kind  of  skin  eruption  on 
my  face  and  backs  of  my  hands.  The 
doctors  call  it  eczema,  but  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  cure  it.  Could  you  recom- 
ment  a  sure  cure  for  eczema?  What  is 
the  best  blood  medicine  to  clear  up  the 
blood  and  prevent  such  trouble?  M.  H. 

There  is  no  “sure  cure”  for  eczema, 
which  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
skin,  having  numerous  causes.  The  cure 
in  any  case  depends  upon  finding  and  re¬ 
moving  the  cause,  which  may  be  anything 
from  some  constitutional  disorder  to 
using  irritating  soap  in  the  dish  water. 
Eczema  is  not  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and 
there  are  no  blood  purifiers  which  clean 
up  the  blood  and  prevent  such  disorders. 
“Blood  purifiers”  belong  with  “kidney 
cures”  and  “liver”  remedies  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  patent  medicine  advertisement 
and  the  speech  of  the  physician  too  lazy 
or  incompetent  to  find  the  cause  of  a  dis¬ 
order  before  him,  and  willing  to  sidestep 
responsibility  by  the  use  of  some  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase  that  will  satisfy  his  pa¬ 
tient.  “Eczema”  is  a  term  very  loosely 
used  to  cover  skin  eruptions  of  greatly 
varying  nature  and  causes.  M.  b.  d. 


Lead  in  Water  Pipes 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  en¬ 
quired  about  lead  poisoning.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  read  our  experience.  We 
purchased  a  house  having  a  cistern  sup¬ 
plied  by  rain  water.  In  a  short  time  I 
began  to  have  severe  pains  at  night, 
obliging  me  to  get  up,  and  this  increased 


here  a  large  and  remunerative  field  for 
their  wares.  It  is  good  picking.  You  have 
evidently  sent  this  one  concern  $16 — it 
would  have  been  $20  if  you  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  their  “special  price  to  you” 
— and  you  are  uncertain  whether  to  send 
them  any  more  money  or  not.  Well,  as  I 
said,  it  is  good  picking.  If  you  wish  to 
try  their  “internal  treatment,”  they  will 
probably  be  willing  to  make  another  “spe¬ 
cial  price  to  you” ;  such  liberality  is  quite 
characteristic  of  fakers  of  all  kinds. 

I  do  not  know  the  composition  of  this 
particular  “cure”  for  piles,  but  an  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  the  nostrums  most  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  for  piles,  as  quoted  in  “Nostrums 
and  Quackery,”  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  disclosed  the  make-up  of  an¬ 
other  widely  advertised  pile  cure,  Mun- 
yon’s,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  value  of  all  the  rest.  Mun- 
yon’s  Pile  Ointment  was  advertised  to 
“permanently  cure  all  forms  of  piles, 
etc.”  The  analysis  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  showed  it 
to  be  composed  of  soft  paraffin  with  a 
trace  of  icthyol  sufficient  to  give  a  slight 
odor,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ointment.  The  estimated 
cost  of  one  ounce  of  the  ointment  was  half 
a  cent  in  our  money.  Its  price  in  England 
was  a  shilling  a  package  (24  cents).  This 
does  not  prove  that  soft  paraffin,  or  any 
other  soothing  grease,  might  not  relieve 
some  eases  of  piles ;  the  icthyol  should 
have  helped  if  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  the  ridiculousness,  not  to 
say  the  mendacity,  of  advertising  such 
preparations  as  positive  cures  for  piles 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  whose 


The  Young  Farmer  Makes  Friends  With  the  Stock 


until  I  was  awakened  every  night,  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  increasing.  The 
pump  at  the  kitchen  sink  had  an  iron 
pipe,  so  I  neglected  to  make  any  further 
examination,  but  when  my  wTife  had  the 
same  trouble  we  went  to  the  cistern  to 
try  to  locate  the  difficulty.  I  found  the 
pipe  in  the  cistern  was  lead,  and  when 
I  moved  it,  light-colored  flakes  arose  to 
the  surface.  I  took  these  flakes  to  our 
physician,  and  he  at  once  pronounced 
them  lead  and  giving  me  a  booklet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health,  I  found  that  in  some  waters,  a 
coating  forms  in  the  pipe,  and  if  the 
pipe  is  jarred  or  moved  the  coating  is 
broken  and  the  flakes  pass  through  the  - 
drinking  or  cooking  water,  After  we 
removed  the  lead  and  substituted  iron, 
the  attacks  disappeared.  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 


Proprietory  Medicine  for 
Piles 

Is  the  treatment  advertised  in  inclosed 
catalogue  all  right?  I  have  tried  four 
large  boxes  for  piles,  and  find  no  relief. 
Can  pills  taken  cure,  as  they  claim,  or  are 
they  a. fake?  They  claim  to  cure  piles  by 
internal  treatment.  c.  E.  H. 

Piles  are  enlargements  of  the  veins  at 
the  outlet  of  the  rectum,  really  small  vari¬ 
cose  veins.  Some  are  wholly  within  the 
body,  some  without,  and  some  partly 
within  and  partly  without.  They  may  be 
soft  and  fluctuating,  or  more  or  less 
fibrous  and  hardened,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  they  have  existed,  ana 
their  location.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  the  veins  here  are  subject  to  enlarge¬ 
ment,  with  the  consequent  formation  of 
“piles.”  Many  give  no  evidence  of  their 
existence  at  all ;  others  cause  symptoms 
varying  all  the  way  from  slight  annoy¬ 
ance  to  acute  suffering.  Some  are  readily 
kept  under  control  by  the  occasional  use 
of  local  applications  of  soothing  and  as¬ 
tringent  nature,  some  resist  such  palli¬ 
ative  treatment  and  require  surgical  re¬ 
moval  if  relief  is  to  be  found.  Medicine 
taken  internally  cannot  cure  them,  any 
more  than  they  can  cure  enlarged  or  vari¬ 
cose  veins  elsewhere,  though  relief  of 
constipation  and  of  other  factors  favoring 
the  formation  of  piles  will,  of  course,  be 
of  help.  Since  so  many  people  suffer  from 
piles  and  are  willing  to  try  anything  that 
promises  relief,  the  pile  cure  fakers  find 


knowledge  of  piles  and  their  treatment  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  layman.  M.  b.  d. 

Payment  for  Time  in 
Quarantine 

When  the  authorities  quarantine 
people,  is  there  any  way  of  collecting 
pay  for  a  man’s  or  woman’s  time?  If 
so,  how  do  you  do  it?  Is  it  town  or 
State  officials,  one  would  go  to?  We 
were  quarantined  on  Nov.  22,  1923,  and 
kept  under  quarantine  until  about  April 
1,  1924.  A  traveling  man  here  in  No¬ 
vember  said  he  collected  pay  for  being 
quarantined.  How  would  one  get  at  it? 

New  lTork.  MRS.  J.  w.  s. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  collecting  pay  for 
time  when  quarantined,  or  of  any  case 
in  which  such  pay  has  been  granted 
either  by  town  or  State.  Quarantine 
certainly  causes  loss,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  loss  which  the  individual  must  suffer 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  I  should 
question  the  statement  of  anyone  who 
claimed  to  have  been  paid  for  his  time 
while  under  quarantine  in  this  State, 
though,  in  the  case  of  indigent  families, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  see  that  needed  food  or  fuel  was 
provided,  if  necessary,  and  very  likely 
damages  could  be  collected  for  quaran¬ 
tine  that  was  proven  unlawful  because 
of  any  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
Under  present  quarantine  regulations,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  restrict  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  wage-earner  of  the  family, 
unless,  of  course,  he  happens  to  be  the 
one  under  quarantine.  m.  b.  d. 


Apple  Dumplings 

One  and  one-half  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  tablespoons 
lard  or  butter,  pinch  of  salt,  water  enough 
to  make  soft  like  biscuit  dough.  Roll  one 
inch  thick.  Cut  in  stripe  two  inches 
wide.  Cut  apples  in  quarters  and  roll  in 
strips,  leaving  one  end  uncovered.  Put 
dumplings  in  deep  dish  and  pour  over 
syrup.  Bake  until  light  brown,  about  25 
minutes.  Serve  hot.  Syrup — One  and 
one-half  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  water. 
Let  come  to  a  boil.  MRS.  r.  E.  w. 
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You  Pay  For  a  Fordson 

Whether  Y ou  Own  One  or  Not 


You  pay  for  it  in  extra  time  and  labor 
required  to  do  your  farm  work  without 
a  Fordson; 

Pay  for  it  in  injury  and  strain  to  horses, 
caused  by  putting  them  on  work  that 
could  be  done  more  quickly  and  easily 
with  mechanical  power; 

Pay  for  it  in  smaller  acreage  tilled;  in 
land  less  thoroughly  cultivated,  due  to 
bad  weather,  holidays  and  lack  of  help; 
Pay  in  extra  time  required  for  the 


hundred  and  one  jobs  that  steal  time 
from  money  crops. 

A  Fordson  is  portable  power  that  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  It  costs 
more  to  be  without  one  than  to 
own  it. 

For  wood  cutting,  manure  spreading, 
feed  grinding,  clearing  land,  pulling 
out  old  fences — in  brief,  for  mobile 
power  when  and  where  needed,  a 
Fordson  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  in  farm  machinery. 
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Farm  Electrification- 

a  challenge  and  a  responsibility 

The  problem  of  electrifying  the  farm  is  a  challenge  both  to 
scientific  agriculture  and  to  electric  engineering.  With  agri¬ 
culturists  and  engineers  joining  forces  in  solving  this  problem, 
the  possibilities  of  farm  electrification  are  limited  only  by  man’s 
ingenuity. 

This  splendid  opportunity  to  serve  the  farm  and  benefit 
the  entire  country  is  not  being  overlooked  either  by  the  agri¬ 
culturists  or  others  interested.  A  committee  composed  of 
eight  great  organizations  has  been  studying  and  carrying  on 
experiments  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems. 

This  general  committee  and  local  committees  in  twelve 
states  have  before  them,  among  others,  the  problems  of: 

The  lowering  of  farm  production  and  marketing  costs  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  application  of  electric  power. 

The  raising  of  the  farmers’  standards  of  living  by  the  introduction  of 
electrical  conveniences. 

The  closer  relation  of  the  farmer  to  industry  and  transportation  through 
the  interconnection  of  electrical  distribution  systems  and  the  wider 
use  of  electric  power. 

These  studies  and  the  solutions  which  are  expected  to 
result  must  have  a  profound  effect  upon  every  community. 

Write  for  the  attractive  booklet  on  farm  electrification 
which  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost.  Read  it  and  pass 
it  on  to  your  neighbor. 


The  committee  mentioned  above  is 
composed  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  National  Grange,  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  U.  S. 


Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Interior,  Farm  Fighting  Manufac¬ 
turing  Association  and  the  National 
Electric  Eight  Association. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Everlastingly  On  The  Job 

Simple -Easily  Understandable  ~  Quickly  Adjustable-Powerful 

Quick  Service  on  Parts  ^”1  fit's  a  HARDIE  It’s  Right” 


Triplex  Pump  eliminates  90 
per  cent  wear  by  using  replac- 
able  packings  instead  of  guides 
or  crossheads.  Cylinders,  porce¬ 
lain  lined.  Accurate  pressure 
regulator. 

The  New  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
gives  a  wider  spray,  distributes 
more  evenly,  makes  as  fine  a 
spray  as  the  finest  nozzle,  throws 
a  greater  distance,  and  is 
completely  controlled  by 
a  quarter  turn  of  the 
handle. 

Autoplex  Trucks  carry 
load  12"  lower  than  ordi¬ 
nary  trucks,  with  large 


SPRAYERS 


wheels,  5  ft.— 
safe  on  side 
hills.  Turns 
in  20  ft.  cir¬ 
cle.  No  pole- 
whipping. 
Pivoted  front 
axle  relieves 
strain  on  the 
frame.  Steel 
frame, 
large, 
steel 
wheels. 


BROCKPORT  PUMP  AND  SPRAYER  CO. 

BROCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Sprayer  shown  here  is 
the  Hardie  Big  Three 
Triplex — the  most  popular 
size  in  our  large  line.  Using 
only  4  h.p.  engine,  it  deliv¬ 
ers  10  gallons  per  minute 
with  350  lbs.  pressure. 

The  Hardie  line  includes 
power  sprayers  from  15-gal. 
capacity,  400  lbs.  pressure, 
down  to  3  y2  gal.  capac- 
-  ity ,  2  00  lbs.  pressure,  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  grape 
*  and  orchard  sprayer. 

&  Also  complete  lineofbar- 
rel  and  bucket  sprayers. 
Light  Weight  famous 
Cushman 
Engine 
weighs  Yz  to 

_  V->  less  than 

*“3gDany  other  of 
equal  power. 
Cooled  by  pipe 
coils  in  spray 
tank  with  spe¬ 
cial  circulat¬ 
ing  water 
pump. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Building  Tractor  from  Old 
Ford 

I  wish  to  make  a  tractor  out  of  an  old 
Ford  car,  so  I  could  do  the  dragging.  It 
would  help  my  team,  and  while  boy  is 
plowing  I  can  fit  the  ground.  We  farm¬ 
ers  never  drag  enough  and  fit  the  ground 
so  seed  bed  is  right.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  make  this?  I  am  a  blacksmith 
and  can  do  most  kinds  of  work.  G.  F.  N. 

Durhamville,  N.  Y. 

While  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tractor 
of  sorts  from  an  old  car,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  practical  proposition,  and  I 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  attempt  it  if 
he  expects  to  get  a  practical  labor  and 
money-saving  outfit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tractor  engine 
and  automobile  engine  are  different  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  tractor  is  made  with  heavy 
continuous  service  in  view,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  heavy  parts,  large  water  pas¬ 
sages  and  a  cooling  system  of  large  ca¬ 
pacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  auto  en¬ 
gine  is  expected  to  work  at  full  capacity 
only  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  built  lighter,  has  smaller  water 
passages  and  a  smaller  cooling  system. 
AVhen  put  to  the  heavy  work  of  a  tractor 
engine  it  overheats  and  develops  oiling 
difficulties.  It  is  like  attempting  to  use  a 
racing  horse  on  the  plow. 

In  addition,  the  homemade  devices  used 
to  reduce  the  speed  to  field  conditions  are 
clumsy,  hard-running,  and  reduce  the 
available  power  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  very  little  real  service  secured 
from  a  device  of  this  kind. 


Raising  Water  With 
Gasoline  Engine 

How  high  can  water  be  forced  through 
a  1-in.  pipe  with  a  l^-h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine?  D.  h.  s. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 

The  height  to  which  water  can  be 
pumped  by  a  given  size  engine  depends 
upon  the  quantity  pumped  per  minute. 
In  planning  a  small  pumping  installation 
it  is  customary  to  provide  an  engine  with 
two  to  three  times  the  actual  horsepower 
required  in  order  to  care  for  friction  in 
the  pump  and  to  prevent  overloading  the 
engine.  In  this  case  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  %  horsepower  available  to  lift 
the  water  and  that  a  3-in.  cylinder  with 
an  8-in.  stroke  is  being  used  in  the  pump. 
This,  when  operated  at  40  strokes  per 
minute,  will  pump  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  gallons  per  minute.  Ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  weighs  about  83  lbs.,  and 
this  can  be  lifted  approximately  300  ft. 
per  minute  by  %  horsepower.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  flow  in  the  pipe  would  cut  this 
down  some,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  figure 
on  a  200  to  250-ft.  lift.  The  use  of  a 
smaller  pump  cylinder  or  a  larger  size  of 
discharge  pipe  would  increase  this  lift. 


Siphon  for  Raising  Water 

I  went  back  of  my  house  500  ft.  and 
dug  a  well.  I  have  11  ft.  fall,  but  the 
water  is  15  ft.  from  top  of  the  ground, 
and  I  wish  to  siphon  it  up  to  a  7  ft.  ditch 
which  would  mean  an  8  ft.  siphon.  Do 
you  think  it  will  work ;  and  what  pres¬ 
sure  would  1  have  at  faucet?  How  do 
you  start  a  siphon?  Do  you  think  this 
will  be  satisfactory  for  house  and  barn? 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.  h.  ii.  t. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  use 
a  siphon  under  the  conditions  that  you 
have  described.  Presumably  the  fall  of 
11  ft.  that  you  speak  of  is  on  the  ground 
surface  between  the  well  and  the  house. 
If  this  is  so  the  point  of  discharge  at  the 
house  end  would  be  at  least  4  ft.  higher 
than  the  intake  end  at  the  well,  as  you 
say  the  water  level  is  15  ft.  below  the 
surface.  A  siphou  win  not  work  unless 
the  discharge  end  is  lower  than  the  in- 

A  siphon  is  started  by  filling  it  with 
water.  This  can  he  done  by  attaching 
a  cistern  or  other  suction  pump  to  the 
lower  end  or  by  pouring  water  in  through 
an  opening  at  the  top.  Plug  the  ends 
loosely  to  permit  the  escape  of  air. 

I  would  suggest  the  installation  of  a 
shallow  well  pump  at  your  house,  either 
hand  operated  or  arranged  to  be  operated 
automatically  by  an  electric  motor,  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  water  from  the 
well. 


A  Barn  Water  Problem 

I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some  ad¬ 
vice  on  getting  water  in  the  barn  for 
cattle.  The  well  is  24  ft.  from  the  barn 
and  water  in  well  is  6  ft.  deep  and  9  It. 
from  level  of  water  in  well  to  level  of 
ground.  Then  water  must  flow  24  ft. 


to  barn  and  from  there  up  19  ft.  to  the 
first  floor,  where  water  is  wanted.  Now 
I  wonder  if  it  will  siphon  out  of  the  well 
to  the  highest  point,  so  we  could  have 
running  water  in  the  barn.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  I  would  like  to  get  your 
advice  on  how  we  could  egt  running  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  barn  under  those  conditions. 
I  have  another  well  390  ft.  from  the 
barn,  but  from  the  level  of  the  water  to 
the  level  of  the  ground  is  30  ft.  J.  B. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  siphon 
water  as  you  suggest.  In  order  that  a 
siphon  will  work  the  point  of  discharge 
must  be  lower  than  the  end  where  the 
water  is  taken  in  and  the  high  point  of 
the  siphon  must  not  be  more  than  suc¬ 
tion  distance,  20  to  25  ft.,  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well  or  other 
source.  It  would  seem  that  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  put  in  a  small  engine 
and  pump  in  the  basement  of  your  barn. 
A  force  pump  would  be  required,  which 
would  lift  the  water  to  a  tank  over  the 
stable.  This  could  be  filled  daily  and  the 
water  allowed  to  flow  from  here  by  grav¬ 
ity  to  the  drinking  cups.  Many  dairy 
stables  are  equipped  in  this  way. 


Mortar  for  Stone  Wall 

I  wish  to  put  up  a  stone  wall  45  ft. 
long,  8  ft.  high  and  17  in.  thick,  for  a 
part  of  a  house  cellar.  How  much  sand 
would  it  take,  and  how  much  lime  and 
cement?  What  proportion  of  each  would 
be  best  for  the  mixture?  c.  b. 

New  York, 

The  exact  amount  of  mortar  for  a  ma¬ 
sonry  wall  cannot  be  exactly  estimated. 
It  will  vary  with  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  stones  used,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  laid.  Various  estimates  place 
it  at  from  4  to  7  cu.  ft.  per  cubic  yard  of 
wall.  Your  wall  will  contain  about  19 
cu.  yds.,  and  will  therefore  require  from 
76  to  133  cu.  ft.  of  mortar. 

A  good  mortar  is  made  from  a  mixture 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  three  parts 
sand,  to  which  is  added  dry  hydrated  lime 
at  the  rate  of  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  of  cement  used.  The  hydrated 
lime  does  not  increase  the  strength,  but  is 
used  largely  to  improve  the  working  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  mortar.  Stating  the  above 
mixture  in  another  way,  it  would  be  one 
sack  of  cement,  3  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  about 
6  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime.  Mixing  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  mortar  in  this  way,  you 
will  need  from  26  to  45  sacks  of  cement, 
76  to  133  c.  ft.  of  sand,  and  from  156  to 
279  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime.  Cement  mortar 
takes  its  initial  set  quickly,  and  if  re¬ 
mixed  afterward  loses  greatly  in  strength. 
For  this  reason  only  a  small  quantity 
should  be  mixed  at  one  time. 


Two  Stoves  Entering  One 
Chimney 

In  dining  room  we  have  a  large  wood- 
burning  stove ;  in  kitchen  a  range,  exact¬ 
ly  other  side  of  the  wall.  Both  these 
stoves  enter  into  one  and  the  same  chim¬ 
ney,  and  at  points  almost  opposite.  It  is 
a  large  open  brick  chimney,  no  tiles.  We 
have  never  used  these  stoves  at  the  same 
time,  but  are  planning  to  do  so  this  Win¬ 
ter,  with  anthracite  coal  in  the  kitchen 
range  and  wood  in  the  .dining  room.  It 
has  occurred  to  us  that  there  may  be  some 
risk  in  this.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  an  explosion  of  unconsuined 
gas  from  the  coal,  by  action  of  sparks, 
flames  or  heat  from  the  wood?  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  same  answer  would  apply  if  we 
should  substitute  an  airtight  anthracite 
stove  for  range.  The  stove  in  kitchen  is 
to  be  merely  for  heating,  not  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  we  have  an  airtight  anthra¬ 
cite  burning  stove  we  would  put  in  there. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  econom¬ 
ical  in  coal  consumption  than  range,  and 
give  an  equal  or  more  steady  heat?  The 
oven  of  range  is  faulty.  E.  A.  K. 

There  is  little  danger  of  an  explosion, 
hut  you  will  find  that  neither  stove  will 
draw  properly.  Divide  the  chimney 
somehow. 

Washing  Flour  Bags; 
Destroying  Vermin 

Soak  the  bags  in  clear  water  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  then  wring  out  some 
of  the  water  and  spread  each  bag  sepa¬ 
rately  on  a  board  or  table  and  sprinkle 
thickly  with  any  good  washing  powder. 
Run  a  scrub  brush  around  over  them, 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  powder  has 
penterated  the  muslin  well.  Then  roll 
them  up  and  put  them  back  into  the 
water  for  a  few  hours,  rub  or  scrub  wTell 
and  put  them  into  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  over  the  fire  to  boil.  Change  the 
water  several  times.  Add  more  powder 
but  no  soap.  The  letters  will  be  gone, 
but  the  bags  are  pink.  The  sun  will 
whiten  them  beautifully. 

Apply  kerosene  oil  freely  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  paint  brush  to  the  walls 
and  furniture  to  exterminate  bed-bugs. 
It  is  cheap,  will  not  staiil  the  hands  or 
linen,  and  does  not  injure  the  paint  but 
will  do  up  the  bed-bugs.  M.  s. 
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K>ur0rV7i 


Initial  on  Every  Piece 


Table  Clothamf  6  Napkins  I 

With  this  i 

High  Grade  110  PIECE 
■  Dinner  Set 

Your  Own  Initial  on 


©  1925 
Spew  &  Co, 


With 

Order 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to 
your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this;  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and 
Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
scroll  of  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 
CoEonial  Shape  InitialDinner  Set 

No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beauti-  4|  a 

ful  dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  1  1  li 

know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold  *  **■'*■'*■'« 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initial  on  each  and  every 
K  P‘®ce-  ,So-t  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces,  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 

1  he  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This 
design  is  in  7  harmoniously  blended  colors  and  gold. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manu- 
...  .  ,  .  ,  ,  facture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations. 

Everything  that  high  class  materials  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this 
beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  roses 
In  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  tg  stay*  We  guarantee 
against  breakage  in  shipment.  Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper* 

Former  Price  $44.75 

Special  Sale  Price  $29,95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

30 

Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


This  dinner  set  formerly  sold  for  $44.75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth  and  Napkins, 
you  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality  and  Exquis¬ 
ite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added  these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  initial  on  every  piece;  the 
glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Seven  colors  and  Cold  in  the 
decorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively  handsome  big,  wide, 
bright,  gold  handles,  I  have  also  added  a  daintily  coloredfloralspray 
which  is  opposite  the  initial  desiqn  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want 
to  send  you  the  complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial.  I 
want  you  to  use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Be  careful  to  state  the  initial  you  desire. 

Order  No.  S 112920.  Price  $29.95.  Terms: 

$1.00  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly. 


EXTRA 

Cloth  and  6  Napkins. 


THE  110  i2  9¥'lnj  Dinner  Plates,  12  7^-in.  Pie  or  Lunch  Plates,  12  6X-in. 
nviWr.  ?or<kai/and  5utter Plates.  12  7^-in.  Soup  Plates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers, 

PIECES  plffl-1” t  D^ert  Dishes  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1  10^-in.  Meat 

1  Craw  Rr.a/1  Meat  Platter,  1  Sauce  Boat,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand, 

Ir  r  liiiw'  p-  Cretm1  Pitcher,  16-m.  Pickle  Dish,  1  7-in.  Butter  Dish,  1  Covered 

D®.  Rouni  sfMDi,h  8  “  *  D“"  <2  1  S'in-  0pe"  Ve*«*bls 

Table  Cloth  and  Six 

Nankins  If/ou  wi]I  send  your 

...  ®  order  QUICKLY,  I 

will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost  a  Table 

- ipkins.  These  articles  are  made  of  Hiuh  Class  Full 

Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  design  is  verv  attrnrtivp 
and  the  Set  is  of  an  unusually  good  quality.  The  table  cloth  is  attrac¬ 
tively  hemstitched.  It  is  bigger  and  of  a  better  quality  than  is  usually 
found  in  similar  sets  ;  it  measures  58  x  69  inches— a  very  nractical  sivp 
and  shape  for  any  style  of  table.  The  napkins  are  hemstitched  to 
match  the  table  cloth  and  are  also  larger 
than  usual ;  they  measure  17  A  x  17  A  in. 

Why  Every  Family 
Needs  This  FREE  BOOK 

Before  you  decide  on  the  things  you  need  to 
make  your  home  more  cheerful  and  better  fur¬ 
nished,  you  would  like  to  get  some  ideas.  You 
would  like  to  see  a  variety — a  big  variety  of  all 
kinds  of  furniture  and  furnishings.  You  would 
want  to  be  certain  that  the  quality  was  right, 
the  prices  the  lowest,  and  the  terms  easiest. 

So,  before  you  buy  anything,  you  need  My 
New  Catalog;  it  will  answer  your  every  ques¬ 
tion  and  fill  your  every  home  need.  Everything 
I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  My  Prices 
are  the  Lowest,  and  I  give  the  Longest  Time 
to  Pay.  Send  for  my  Free  Catalog  Now. 

Remember  I  sell  everything  for  the  home. 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves,  etc. 


P' 

■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  ?«nd,m«  «?«,  110-plece  Initial  Dinner  Set,  also  the  Fine  Table  Cloth  and  6  Napkins. 

■  I  enclose  $1 .00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  If  at  the  end  of  the  80  days“  trial 
I  am  satisfied  I  wifi  send  you  $2.00  Monthly.  Order  No.  SA2920.  Price  $29.96. 
■  ^o8.ir  BiK  Fre0ercTtafo/als“?nthl!r'  Title  rem“ln3  with  nniil  paid  la  full.  Send 

Pleaso  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Print  plainly  in 
box  the  Initial 
you  desire 


A 


President 


Name . 


.Occupation. 


—  SISUUIJ  1 

of  Pittsburgh 


■  spear  £  Co.* 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


I  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


■  Post  OfficS.  . . . 

H  yo^jr  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 

B  -T 

I  Send  Shipment  to . 

■  CATALOG  I  — **  Ca*al°9  Only Send  No  Money,  put  in  X  here 


and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines 
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Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  2 


Make  your  choice — 

These  valuable ,  interesting  bulletins 
—  by  leading  experts  —  are  all  FREE 

O  EAD  through  the  titles  on  the  coupon  below.  Check 
the  bulletins  listed  that  will  help  you  most  as  a 
farmer,  vegetable  grower  or  fruit  grower.  Each  one  of 
them  means  an  increase  in  your  crops.  The  foremost 
authorities  and  agricultural  experts  show  you  the  way. 
Check  the  bulletins  that  apply  to  your  problems.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


-The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  the  following  Bulletins.  (Check 
want,  print  clearly  your  name  and  address.) 

N  ame. _ _ — — - 


bulletins  you 


Address 

□ 


□ 
□ 
□  . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


No. 

1.  “Important  Facts  about 

□ 

No. 

13. 

“The  Use  of  Sulphate  of 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of 

Ammonia  in  the  Apple 

Ammonia.” 

Orchard.” 

No. 

3.  "Fertilizing  the  Prune 
Orchard.” 

□ 

No. 

14. 

“Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  on  the  Golf 

C-ourse.” 

No. 

4.  "Citrus  Fertilization.” 

□ 

No. 

24. 

“Top-Dressing  Corn  with 
Arcadian  Sulphate.” 

No. 

5.  “Intensive  Market  Gar¬ 

□ 

No. 

27. 

“How  to  Increase  the 

dening.” 

Yield  of  Timothy.” 

No. 

6.  "Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

□ 

No. 

61. 

"Oats  and  Their  Fertil¬ 

by  Those  Who  Know.” 

ization  in  the  South.” 

No. 

'8.  “The’ Use  of  Sulphate  of1 
Ammonia  in  the  Fertil¬ 

□ 

No. 

69. 

"More  Cotton.” 

ization  of  Peaches.” 

□ 

No. 

SI. 

"Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia — Directions  for 

No. 

9.  "Arcadian  Sulphate  of 

Use.” 

Ammonia  —  The  Perfect 
Ammoniate.” 

□ 

No. 

84. 

“Sulphate  of  Ammonia: 
Its  Source,  Production 

No. 

10.  "Fertilizing  the  Apple 

and  Use.” 

Orchard.” 

□ 

No. 

86. 

"More  Wheat.” 

No. 

11.  "Lawn  Making.” 

No. 

88. 

“Successful  Potato  Grow¬ 

□ 

No. 

12.  "A  Brief  Study  of  Ar¬ 

ing.” 

cadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.” 

□ 

No. 

91. 

“Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Yams.” 

IH!  What  a  problem  apple  scab  has  been — what  a  profit- 
eater  it  has  been — has  been  but  need  be  no  more.  Even 
after  the  scab  has  started  on  the  leaf  and  fruit,  Sulfocide 
has  checked  it,  and  the  scab  spots  healed  over.  Sulfocide 
does  not  russet  even  the  most  susceptible  varieties,  but  gives 
the  fruit  a  high  finish  and  lustre.  Also,  it  controls  peach- 
leaf  curl  and  brown  rot,  and  is  a  wonderful  spray  for 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons  and  other  vegetables.  Scien¬ 
tific  investigations  show  that  the  finer  the  sulfur  the  greater 
its  fungicidal  value.  Sulfocide  is  deposited  on  the  fruit  and 
leaves  as  sulfur  in  its  finest  form.  And  it  is  as  cheap  as  home¬ 
made  bordeaux.  One  gallon  makes  200  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “A  Successful  Spray  Program” 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  Dep’t  .16  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Prices : 

50  gal.,  $60  ;  30  gal., 
$39;  10  gal.,  $15. 
Freight  paid  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Sulfocide, 
show  him  this  ad¬ 
vertisement,  or 
order  direct  from  us. 
Write  for  prices  on 
smaller  quantities. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1. 00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


DOMESTIC.— In  a  West  End  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  apartment  house  early 
Jan.  1,  William  J.  Fox,  vice  president  of 
Bellas  Hess  &  Co.,  mail  order  firm,  95 
Morton  St:.,  and  his  wife  were  attacked 
by  four  thugs  and  robbed  of  jewels 
valued  at  $25,000.  The  robbery  occurred 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  entered  the  elevator 
of  the  house  in  which  they  live.  The 
jewels  were  a  diamond  necklace,  four 
bracelets  and  two  diamond  rings,  which 
one  of  the  thieves  ripped  with  his  teeth 
from  the  fingers  of  Mrs.  Fox.  The  four 
thugs,  all  armed  with  revolvers,  beat  Mr. 
Fox  with  the  butt  of  their  guns  as  he 
attempted  to  protect  his  wife  and  him- 
se’f.  The  police  were  notified  a  few 
minutes  after  the  robbery,  but  when  they 
arrived,  the  robbers  had  escaped.  There 
have  been  other  robberies  of  the  same 
sort  in  New  York  recently,  and  the  po¬ 
lice  seem  powerless  in  running  down 
such  thugs. 

Fourteen  more  persons  were  killed  by 
automobiles  in  New  York  City  last  year 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  according  to 
figures  published  by  the  National  High¬ 
ways  Protective  Society.  The  total  fa¬ 
talities  for  1924  were  901,  while  887  per¬ 
sons  died  from  motor  accidents  in  1923. 
The  total  number  of  automobile  accident 
deaths  in  the-  State  showed  a  decrease  of 
1  kt  per  cent,  the  total  for  1924  being 
2,31  S. 

Postmaster  General  Harry  S.  Now 
issued  an  order  Jan.  1  suspending  from 
duty  until  further  notice  six  post  office 
officials,  including  Peter  McGurty.  act¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  mails  in  New  York 
City,  and  disclosed  what  was  alleged  to 
be  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  E.  H.  Mc- 
D'ermot,  who  recently  was  dismissed  as 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
to  put  through  the  Postal  Salary  In¬ 
crease  Bill.  The  other  men  involved 
are:  James  M.  Greig,  postal  cashier, 
Boston ;  Peter  Wiggle,  acting  post¬ 
master  at  Detroit ;  Harvey  H.  Tittle,  as¬ 
sistant  postmaster,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  J. 
.T.  Fields,  superintendent  of  mails,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  William  Sanson,  assistant 
superintendent  of  delivery,  Chicago. 

United  States  postal  officials  recovered 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  2,  $79,000  in 
Liberty  bonds  stolen  from  a  mail  train 
at  Rondout,  Ill.,  last  June.  The  bonds 
were  found  in  a  rural  free  delivery  mail 
box  10  miles  west  of  Little  Rock.  An 
anonymous  telephone  call  told  where  the 
bonds  would  be  found.  The  bonds  are 
said  to  he  a  part  of  Herbert  Holliday’s 
•share  of  the  $2,000,000  robbery. 

Jan.  2  the  Clyde  liner  Mohawk,  en- 
route  from  New  York  for  Charleston  and 
Jacksonville,  was  found  to  be  on  fire 
when  off  Lewes,  Del.  There  was  a 
furious  gale,  with  snow,  but  the  207 
passengers  anfl  75  crew  were  safely 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Kickapoo  and  two  ocean  tugs  that  had 
stood  by  for  several  hours.  Only  two 
hours  later  Capt.  James  M.  Staples.  31 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Clyde  line, 
ordered  the  ship  scuttled.  It  took  her 
only  a  few  moments  to  submerge  with 
(her  $130,000  cargo.  The  passengers, 
crew  and  most  of  their  baggage  had  been 
safely  landed. 

One  woman  was  critically  injured  and 
50  others  were  thrown  into  panic  when 
a  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  switch 
engine  plowed  through  a  crowd  of  pas¬ 
sengers  boarding  a  passenger  train  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  tfan.  4. 

Windows  were  shattered  and  the  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.. 
was  rocked  Jan.  5  by  the  force  with 
which  seven  tons  of  old  motion  picture 
films  exploded  in  an  old  studio  now  used 
as  a  reclaiming  plant  at  Second  St.,  and 
Central  Ave.  Five  employes,  three 
young  men  and.  two  girls,  in  the  building 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  when 
the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
was  wrapped  in  flames.  The  studio,  one 
of  the  first  built  in  the  East,  in  which 
Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Fatty 
Arbuckle  and  others  made  their  first  pic¬ 
tures,  is  now  used  as  a  plant  to  reclaim 
silver  nitrate  from  old  films.  It  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  damage  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $100,000. 

Charles  D.  Ruthenberg,  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  Michigan  Criminal  Syn¬ 
dicalism  law,  was  sentenced  Jan.  5,  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  by  Circuit  Judge 
Charles  E.  White,  to  serve  from  three 
to  ten  years  in  Jackson  State  Prison, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000.  Except  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  appeal  to  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  sentencing  of 
Ruthenberg  disposes  of  the  first  test  of 
the  syndicalism  act. 

WASHINGTON. — The  council  of  the 
Osage  tribe  of  Oklahoma,  nine  strong, 
accompanied  by  several  full  blood  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe  has  journeyed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  special  car  to  discuss  with 
Secretary  Work  and  Indian  Commission¬ 
er  Burke  questions  affecting  the  tribe. 
The  delegation  will  seek  legislation  to 
enable  competent  members  of  the  tribe 
to  obtain  larger  quarterly  payments  of 
receipts  from  tribal  oil  lands.  A  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decision  limited 
these  payments  to  $1,000  for  each  one. 
Before  this  decision  guardians  of  each 
incompetent  Indian  had  been  paid  the 
full  per  capita  share  of  the  tribal  re¬ 
ceipts,  amounting  to  about  $3,000  a  quar- 
i  ter. 


January  1 t ,  1925 

■  Jan.  6  the  Senate  upheld,  by  a  vote  of 
29  to  55,  the  President’s  veto  of  the  $68,- 
000,000  postal  pay  raise. 

Grain  exports  from  the  United  States 
the  first  week  of  1925  amounted  to  2,- 
466,000  bushels,  compared  with  2,357,000 
the  preceding  week.  The  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  gave  the  following  comparisons 
between  grain  exports  last  week  and 
those  of  the  preceding  week  :  Wheat,  1,- 
917,000  bushels  against  1,814,000;  bar¬ 
ley,  340,000  against  292,000;  corn,  93,- 
000  against  145,000 ;  oats,  62,000  against 
52,000 ;  rye,  54,000  against  54,000.  Cana¬ 
dian  grain  shipped  from  the  United 
States  last  week  amounted  to*  2,618,000 
against  2,092,000  bushels  the  preceding 
week.  'Wheat  flour  exports  were  275,000 
barrels,  compared  with  493,000. 


Canary  Question 

I  have  a  male  canary,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  it  has  stopped  singing.  It  has 
lost  almost  all  its  feathers.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  restoring  the  feathers?  E.  K. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  almost  always  want  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  myself  to  get  additional  details.  If 
1  knew  how  old  this  bird  was,  whether 
he  lost  his  voice  suddenly  or  gradually  or 
after  molting;  whether  his  new  coat  of 
feathers  did  not  appear  properly,  or 
whether  he  pulled  the  feathers  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  irritation.  These  details  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  daily  food  and  care 
would  make  my  advice  much  more  valu¬ 
able.  To  talk  with  the  proprietor  of  a 
pet  shop  is  a  good  thing  if  one  lives  near 
such  a  place. 

In  general,  the  bird’s  health  and  song 
depend  on  food  and  care.  If  fed  right, 
given  fresh  water  daily,  a  clean  cage  kept 
free  from  insects,  and  hung  out  of  a 
draft,  the  bird  should  live  long  and  be 
well  and  happy. 

The  most  common  complaint  among 
canaries  is  a  cold.  This  may  cause  loss 
of  voice.  Other  possible  causes  are  over¬ 
singing,  shedding  feathers  out  of  season, 
and  wrong  feeding.  The  canary  is  an 
artist,  like  an  opera  singer,  and  his  voice 
depends  a  good  deal  on  his  physical  con¬ 
dition.  For  a  bird  suffering  from  a 
cold,  use  egg  paste  frequently.  A  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  rock  candy  and  glycerine 
dissolved  in  a  gill  of  water,  with  10  or 
15  drops  of  paregoric  added,  makes  a 
good  cough  mixture  if  the  bird  has  a 
cough.  Give  song  restorer,  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  teaspoon  daily,  and  feed  on 
good  plain  food. 

Loss  of  feathers  may  have  various 
causes.  A  cold,  damp  atmosphere,  unfin¬ 
ished  molting  in  the  Fall,  too  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  and  especially 
feeding  wrongly.  Pulling  of  feathers  may 
be  caused  by  bad  blood  or  too  rich  food, 
which  causes  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
causes  itching.  Of  course  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  cause,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

For  pulling  of  feathers,  give  a  very 
plain  diet  and  put  some  millet  in  with  the 
usual  bird  seed  mixture.  Keep  a  piece 
of  fresh  apple  in  the  cage,  and  mix  a 
trifle  of  salt  in  the  egg  paste. 

For  loss  of  feathers  one  can  only  give 
the  same  care  that  should  be  used  during 
the  molting  season,  and  hope  that  with 
returning  health  the  new  coat  will  ap¬ 
pear. 

^Shedding  feathers  out  of  season  may 
result  in  the  bird  not  molting  again  at 
the  proper  time;  during  the  ensuing  Win¬ 
ter  such  bird  is  likely  not  to  sing  and  is 
useless  as  a  breeder.  A  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  may  be  added  to  the  egg  food,  or 
weak  saffron  tea  given  instead  of  pure 
drinking  water. 

Cleaning  the  cage  frequently,  keeping 
the  bird  out  of  drafts,  letting  him  bathe 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  not  too  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  fresh  seed  daily,  song  restorer,  and 
an  occasional  bit  of  green  food  should 
keep  a  bird  in  good  condition,  or  bring 
him  into  good  condition  in  time.  Keep  up 
the  treatment  at  least  six  weeks  when 
you  decide  what  it  seems  best  to  do. 

EDNA  6.  KNAPP. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-Feb.  26— Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

Jan.  13-16 — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-19- — National  Poultry  Show, 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  14. — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  eastern  meeting, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21 — Tractor  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  20-22 — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-25 — Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-28. — ‘New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  fifteenth  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-5 — Idaho  State  Seed  Show. 
Boise.  Idaho. 
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Extinguishing  a  Woodland 
Fire 

In  case  a  grass  field  is  on  fire,  or  leaves 
in  a  woodland,  an  excellent  way  to  put 
it  out,  is  to  take  a  bucket  of  water  and 
a  broom,  dip  the  broom  in  the  water, 
then  slap  the  broom  on  the  fire  several 
times,  then  dip  again,  then  slap  some 
more.  'One  bucket  of  water  will  put  out 
many  yards  of  fire.  The  broom  being 
wet  cannot  burn  .or  'be  spoiled  even  if 
new.  I  have  ‘been  using  above  method 
for  40  years.  I  always  take  a  bucket  of 
water  and  a  broom,  whenever  I  make  a 
fire  if  I  think  it  danger  of  spreading  or 
want  to  burn  close  to  a  building,  fence  or 
edging.  harry  mac  glaughlin. 

Pennsylvania. 

Resetting  and  Grafting 
Seedling  Apples 

With  reference  to  E.  F.  D.’s  inquiry, 
regarding  resetting  and  grafting  seedling 
apple  trees  in  issue  of  December  20, 
would  suggest  resetting  the  trees  any¬ 
time  this  Winter,  when  ground  is  not 
frozen,  as  he  will  probably  have  spare 
time.  Then  graft  at  usual  time  in  Spring. 
I  have  practiced  this  several  times  with 
success;  get  good  trees.  I  have  trees 
now  bearing  treated  thus,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  this  way  to  grafting  one  year  and  re¬ 
setting  next.  R.  v.  hxtt. 

Ohio. 

Sulphur  Treatment  of 
Dandruff 

I  would  like  to  tell  ,T.  H.  T.,  Mary¬ 
land,  of  a  simple  cure  for  the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  form  of  dandruff.  It  cured  my  son 
of  a  case  of  many  years’  standing,  in 
which  time  we  tried  everything  ever  ad¬ 
vertised.  Get  10  cents  worth  of  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur,  put  some  of  it  in  a  pepper 
bottle,  and  shake  lightly  over  the  scalp, 
parting  the  hair  as  you  go  along  with  the 
fingers.  Rub  well  into  the  scalp,  shaking 
out  any  which  may  show  on  the  hair. 
After  three  days,  shampoo  the  head  thor¬ 
oughly  with  tincture  of  green  soap.  If 
the  first  application  does  not  effect  a  cure, 
repeat  in  one  week’s  'time.  H.  L.  K. 


Woodchuck  Meat 

I  have  noted  many  references  to  the 
value  of  woodchuck  for  food,  and  would 
say  that  there  is  very  little  game  any 
better  than  fat  young  woodchuck.  I 
have  tried  to  eat  venison  that  was  old 
and  tough  and  much  inferior  to  good 
mutton,  also  tough  coarse  unpalatable 
bear  steak,  both  of  which  are  fine  if 
from  young  fat  animals ;  so  with  the 
lowly  chuck.  c.  A.  chapman. 

Vermont. 


Baked  Potatoes  and  Peas 

This  calls  for  large  potatoes,  best 
canned  peas,  bacon,  seasoning.  Allow  XA 
lb.  bacon  to  each  half  dozen  potatoes  and 
each  pint  of  peas.  Wash  potatoes  thor¬ 
oughly,  selecting  those  with  smooth  skins 
and  cut  into  halves.  Scoop  out  the  in¬ 
side  of  potatoes,  forming  a  cavity,  sprin¬ 
kle  the  cavity  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
fhen  fill  with  seasoned  peas.  Place  a  bit 
of  bacon  on  top  of  each  potato  and  place 
in  pan  or  oven  and  bake  until  potato  is 
done.  The  peas  should  be  drained  of  all 
juice  or  liquids.  A  little  minced  parsley 
or  onion  may  be  added  to  the  peas  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  bacon  may  be  removed  before 
serving  if  desired.  Turnip  cups  are  also 
nice,  filled  with  peas.  Potato  baskets, 
formed  of  the  mashed  vegetable,  can  be 
filled  with  buttered  peas,  the  handles 
made  of  sprigs  of  parsley,  mrs.  j.  w.  r. 


An  Ohio  Orchard 

I  have  just  returned*  from  a  trip 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  I 
visited  F.  O.  Brown’s  farm  12  miles 
north  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  he  has  the 
most  complete  and  best  farm  plant  ever 
built.  It  is  a  wonder.  He  has  100  acres 
of  apples,  and  his  fruit  is  all  sold  at  the 
farm,  or  nearly  all.  His  Fall  apples 
brought  him  $3  per  bu.  He  raises  from 
12,000  to  15,000  bu.  a  year.  He  dumps 
his  culls  in  the  sorting  and  storage  house 
into  a  cement  pit  about  6  ft.  sq.  and  a 
flume,  S  in.  sq.  connects  this  building 
with  his  cider  plant  several  rods  away. 
The  water  in  the  pit  and  flume  is  kept 
circulating  and  the  apples  float  to  the 
cider-press  elevator.  As  the  apples  go 
up  the  elevator  they  are  sprayed  with 
clean  water  so  they  go  to  the  grinder  as 
clean  as  apples  can  be.  The  cider  is 
filtered,  then  bottled  and  capped,  and 
pasturized.  Capacity  is  500  bu.  of  apples 
per  day.  He  distributes  cider  at  the 
mill  and  also  in  Columbus  in  several 
pla  ces.  CLARK  ALLI  s . 

New  York. 


Genial  Friend  :  “How  are  you,  my 
dear  sir,  this  inclement  weather?”  In¬ 
valid  (out  for  the  first  time)  :  “Oh,  just 
managing  to  keep  out  of  the  undertaker’s 
hands.”  Genial  Friend :  “Oh,  sorry  to 
hear  that.” — New  Zealand  Farmer. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  of  SPRAYING  with  SCALECIDE  and  LIME  SULFUR 

50  gallons  of  Scalecide  diluted  1  to  15,  making  800  gallons  solution 
sprays  the  same  trees  until  they  drip  as 
178  gallons  of  lime  sulfur  diluted  1  to  8,  making  1600  gallons  solution. 


Scalecide 

50  Gallons  $38.00 

Labor  of  applying  800gal.@  V&  1 2.00 
Nicotine  (none  required)  .00 

Spreader  (none  require  d)  .00 

$50.00 


Lime-Sulfur 

178  gallons  @17$  $30.16 

Labor  of  applying  I600gal.@l^  24.00 
1 0  lbs.  of  Nicotine  <jp  1.35  21.60 
1 6  Ibs.of  Spreader  @  20$  3.20 

$78.96 


A, 


Save 


h 


the  Cost 


THIS  is  best  controlled  by 
the  delayed  dormant  spray— just 
as  the  aphis  eggs  are  hatching. 
Later  sprayings,  when  the  aphis 
are  protected  by  the  curled-up 
leaves,  are  ineffective.  Scalecide 
has  the  record  of  100%  aphis  kill 
without  the  addition  of  nicotine 
or  anything  else.  -The  cost  is  % 
less  than  lime-sulfur  combined 
with  nicotine  and  a  spreader. 

Scalecide  applied  as  a  delayed 
dormant  spray  not  only  controls 
aphis  and  scale,  but  also  European 
red  mite,  leaf  roller,  bud  moth, 
pear  thrips,  leaf  miner,  case  bearer 
and  fungus  or  blight  cankers  from 
which  are  spread  fire  blight,  col¬ 
lar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  ad¬ 
dition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 
Moreover,  it  is  pleasant  to  use. 


The  economy  of  Scalecide  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  $  1 1.50 
drum  of  Scalecide  will  spray  an  av¬ 
erage  orchard  of  75  to  100  twenty- 
year  old  apple  trees  until  they  drip 
—or  as  many  trees  as  one  50-gallon 
barrel  of  lime-sulfur  applied  with 
equal  thoroughness.  To  the  cost 
of  lime-sulfur  for  your  delayed 
dormant  spray  you  must  add  the 
cost  of  nicotine  and  a  spreader. 
For  larger  orchards  the  saving 
with  Scalecide  is  shown  in  the 
comparative  tables  above. 

Not  only  do  you  save  because 
Scalecide  is  the  complete  dormant 
spray  but  also  because  it  requires 
only  half  the  labor  to  apply  it. 
In  our  own  orchard,  11000  gals, 
of  dilute  Scalecide  sprayed  the 
same  trees  as  25000  gallons  of 
dilute  lime-sulfur  the  year  before. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Drum  $2  extra :  returnable 

Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11.501 
Drum  2.00  \  13.50 
(returnable)  ) 

2 — 5-gal.  cans  10.60 
1 — 5-gal.  can  6.25 
1 — 1-gal.  can  1.75 
1 — 1-quart  can  .75 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Scalecide  show 
him  this  advertise¬ 
ment — or  order  direct 
fromus.Sendtodayfor 
free  booklet,  ,rEcon 
omy  of  Scalecide 
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THE  COMPLETE^  DORMANT  SPRAY^rf 


Market  gardeners 
recognize  three  requi¬ 
sites  necessary  to  profitable 
crops—  an  early  start,  quick 
growth  and  early  maturity. 

Bearing  these  three  things  in 
I  mind  they  have  learned  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

200  Pounds  Per  Acre 

on  all  garden  crops  in  addition  to  their  usual  fertilizers.  That  Nitrate 
of  Soda  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  gardener  in  doing  these  three  things 
is  proven  by  hundreds  of  trials  where  actual  dates  and  figures  were 
carefully  kept  of  the  increased  profit  due  to  the  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

If  your  local  fertilizer  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Nitrate,  or  if 
you  wish  specific  advice  as  to  its  use,  write  our  nearest  office.  In 
writing  please  identify  this  advertisement  by  the  number  2020. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  - EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $  1. 00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


BJGMONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
s.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps  f 
for  neighbors  Rid-  \ 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000in  sparetime.  1 
It's  easy.  Write  quick 
—  HERCULES  MFG.  C6.,  t 
1430 -29th  Str.,  Centerville, Iowa 


pinplll  IQ  C  A  UIO  24  in  — $8.80;  26  in.—.f4.;>0  ;  28 
UlllvULAn  OMVvO  in— $5.15  ;  30  in-$S.85.  Circu¬ 


lar  free.  PALMER  BROS. 


tod  Cob,  Conn. 


A  real 
one-man 
power 
sprayer 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


BEAN 


SIMPLICITY  1 


SPRAYERS 


A  high-grade  dependable  high-pressure 
power  sprayer  at  small  cost.  An  ideal 
outfit  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre¬ 
age,  who  wants  to  keep  his  trees  clean 
and  produce  the  MOST  and  the  BEST 
fruit.  Has  a  capacity  of 

5  %  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 
— and  it  has  plenty  of  power  to  keep 
the  pressure  right  up  where  you  want  it. 
Complete  with  Rotary  Agitator,  Built- 
in  Pressure  Regulator,  2  H.  P.  Sprayer 
Engine,  Bean  Porcelain -lined  Pump, 
Special  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A 
real  money-maker  for  the  grower. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

BEAM  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  so-s4o 

2)5  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

213  W. Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


TAXES  AND  POLITICS 

Part  I. 


Last  week  I  tried  to  discuss  something 
of  the  tax  question  as  it  affects  the  people 
of  my  home  town.  We  have  about  100 
pupils  in  our  school,  with  perhaps  700 
inhabitants.  At  most  school  meetings, 
unless  some  very  important  appropriation 
is  up  for  discussion,  a  mere  handful  of 
voters  turn  out.  When  the  bonds  for  our 
roads  were  voted,  not  over  20  per  cent  of 
our  voters  took  part  in  the  election.  We 
may  growl  as  we  like  about  our  high 
taxes,  but  the  truth  Is  that  (as  is  the 
case  in  most  communities)  our  people 
stood  still  and  permitted  a  very  small 
minority  to  vote  these  taxes  upon  us.  I 
find  much  the  same  thing  true  wherever 
I  go.  We  are  all  simply  paying  the  price 
of  indifference  and  carelessness  in  the 
past.  No  man  can  buy  high-class  cake 
for  the  price  of  bread.  We  cannot  honor¬ 
ably  repudiate  our  bonds  or  our  debts. 
We  are  responsible  for  them.  We  might 
have  prevented  them.  I  think  we  should 
now  devote  our  energies  to  the  task  of 
cutting  off  every  cent  of  unnecessary 
public  expense,  even  if  we  pare  some 
things  down  to  the  quick.  We  have  been 
looking  at  the  future  through  the  small 
end  of  a  telescope.  Now  for  a  time  we 
must  turn  around  and  look  back  through 
the  large  end.  It.  will  come  hard,  but  I 
see  no  other  outcome.  A  reform  of  tax 
rates  and  assessments  and  shifting  our 


weakly  gave  way  and  chained  himself  to 
ruin  and  grief.  Why  can  we  not  see  that 
we  are  likely  to  do  t  he  same  thing  to  our 
town  or  county? 

“So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  ban¬ 
quet’s  o’er, 

The  dreadful  reckoning — and  men  smile 
no  more.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  truth  is  we  are  all  more  or  less  sel¬ 
fish  in  determining  what  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  necessary  expense.  I  know  a  good 
many  poor  men  and  a  very  few  million¬ 
aires,  and  every  one  of  them  will  call  the 
expenses  demanded  by  others  unnecessary, 
while  his  own  are  absolutely  needed.  It 
is  like  the  farmer  I  worked  for  once.  He 
was  an  “Andrew  Jackson  Democrat,” 
without  knowing  what  that  meant.  The 
teacher  was  an  “Abe  Lincoln  Repub¬ 
lican,”  working  his  way  through  the  law 
school.  About  all  the  farmer  knew  about 
Jackson  was  that  the  old  war  horse  op¬ 
posed  taxation  and  the  national  bank. 
The  law  student  never  could  realize  Lin¬ 
coln’s  kindly  charity.  The  farmer  got 
his  tax  bill.  The  town  had  appropriated 
$50  for  a  clerk,  $25  for  public  library, 
$75  for  school  maps,  and  so  on. 

“It  ain’t  democratic,”  he  said.  “It  ain’t 
according  to  Andrew  Jackson.  It’s  a 
trick  to  steal  money.” 

“But  what  is  democratic?”  said  the 


school  teacher.  He  was  boarding  there 
that  week. 

“Democratic?  Why,  that’s  where 
everybody  has  a  right  to  vote  on  it,  open 
and  fair — no  few  men  getting  off  in  a 
corner  and  saddling  it  onto  us.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  wouldn’t  stand  for  such 
democracy  in  your  own  house.” 

“I’ll  bet  I  will.  Make  any  test  you 
like.  If  I  prove  it,  you  donate  a  month’s 
salary  to  the  district !” 

It  was  a  hard  test  for  the  school  teach¬ 
er,  but  he  was  game,  and  accepted. 

“All  right ;  here’s  the  test  of  democ¬ 
racy.  You  run  pretty  close  every  year, 
and  you  alone  have  been  deciding  what’s 
to  be  spent.  That  makes  you  an  eco¬ 
nomic  czar.  Now  then,  call  all  your  fam¬ 
ily  together  and  let  them  vote  on  a  bud¬ 
get — cutting  out  all  unnecessary  expenses. 
Now,  that’s  democracy  !” 

“But  that  ain’t”  —  and  then  the  old 
man  stopped,  for  he  knew  it  was.  His 
wife  took  a  hand. 

“Now,  pa,  I  think  it  is.  I  know  And¬ 
rew  Jackson  would  have  done  that.”  You 
see,  her  father  was  a  Republican,  and 
these  were  the  days  when  Coolidge  was 
going  to  the  district  school,  and  the  two 
parties  never  could  mix. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  man  was 
about  as  fearful  of  real  democracy  as 
John  Marshall  or  Louis  XYI  ever  was, 
but  he  could  not  back  down  before  the 
schoolmaster  and  when  he  found  himself 
cornered  he  finally  consented.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  a 
maiden  sister  of  rather  uncertain  age,  and 
six  children.  The  oldest  girl  taught 
school  in  another  district,  and  the  oldest 
boy  worked  for  a  neighbor.  There  were 


three  small  children  in  school,  and  a 
baby. 

These  were  the  good  old  days  of  po¬ 
litical  wire-pulling,  and  the  strings  were 
certainly  manipulated  over  this  question 
of  democracy.  About  dusk  the  children 
came  home  from  school,  swinging  their 
dinner  pails  and  singing.  The  farmer 
was  waiting  for  them  out  by  the  barn. 

“Say,  Johnny,  did  you  see  the  skates 
down  town  in  Hubbard’s  window?  How 
would  you  and  Billy  like  to  have  a  pair? 
And  I  don’t  know  but  Ruth  is  big  enough 
for  a  pair,  too.” 

Three  little  figures  w'ent  dancing  about 
the  yard. 

“Well,  don’t  say  a  word  about  it,  but 
when  the  time  comes  you  stand  right  by 
your  pa.” 

The  little  ones  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

“Oh,  ma,  ain’t  supper  ready?  I’m  most 
starved.” 

Supper  was  not  ready,  but  ma  sur¬ 
prised  them  by  going  to  her  secret  hiding 
place  and  pulling  out  a  mince  pie.  .  She 
cut  a  generous  slice  for  each  child,  and 
as  they  made  immediate  use  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  gift  ma  cautioned  them : 

“Don’t  say  a  word,  but  when  the  time 
comes  you  stand  right  by  your  mother  !” 

Who  wouldn’t  promise?  Mince  pie  in 
the  mouth  is  worth  far  more  than  skates 
in  Hubbard’s  window.  You  call  that 
bribery?  Well,  what  could  you  prove? 
The  laws  wTere  lax  in  those  days, and  that 
is  the  way  elections  were  won. 

While  this  struggle  for  these  three  votes 
was  on  the  farmer  wms  influencing  his 
sister,  the  maiden  lady. 

“Say,  Jule,  you  been  here  quite  a  while, 
and  the  hired  man  seems  to  be  about  your 


burdens  upon  other  classes  can  give  only 
temporary  relief.  If  too  rich  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals  are  compelled  to 
pay  more  they  will  simply  take  it  (and 
more)  out  of  us  in  indirect  taxes.  The 
thing  to  strike  at  with  all  our  power  is 
the  matter  of  public  expense,  right  in  our 
own  towns,  where  we  can,  if  we  will,  con¬ 
trol  such  things.  I  am  opposed  to  tax- 
exempt  securities.  I  would  make  them 
all  pay.  I  have  been  told  by  financial  ex¬ 
perts  that  this  would  mean  a  calamity, 
because  town  or  country  or  State  could 
not  borrow  unless  the  banking  institu¬ 
tions  can  have  the  bonds  tax-free.  That 
is  one  strong  reason  why  I  favor  the 
plan.  For  the  good  of  our  people  I  would 
make  it  much  harder  for  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  borrow  money.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  know  this  habit  or  loose  and 
easy  borrowing  almost  invariably  loads 
to  hopeless  debt  or  dishonorable  repudia¬ 
tion.  I  am  for  tax  reform  of  the  Coolidge 
type,  beginning  not  so  much  on  the  man¬ 
ner  of  collecting  taxes,  but  in  cutting  the 
amount  of  taxation  by  refusing  to  spend 
unnecessary  money. 

if  if  ;jc  if 

And  there  will  come  the  trouble — the 
sand  iu  the  wheel — for  how  shall  we 
agree  on  what  is  necessary?  It  is  just 
about  like  the  expenses  of  the  average 
family,  where  father  gets  a  moderate  in¬ 
come  and  all  have  expensive  habits  which 
are  based  on  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
Smith  family,  living  next  door,  and  en¬ 
joying  a  little  larger  income  than  you  are. 
Mother  finds  some  gray  hairs  on  her 
head,  and  father  cannot  longer  conceal 
the  bald  spot.  He  has  reached  the  limit 
of  his  earning  capacity.  About  all  he 
has  is  an  insurance  policy.  As  a  sensible 
man  father  knows  he  cannot  keep  up  with 
Smith  and  hold  what  little  he  has  saved. 
He  knows  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  move  to  some  new  locality,  among  new 
friends,  where  the  scale  of  living  is  lower 
and  where  there  would  be  some  little 
chance  for  spreading  a  few  dollars  over  a 
frame  to  serve  as  umbrella  for  a  rainy 
day.  But  the  children  rebel  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  They  have  incurred  a  social  tax. 
They  must  dance  and  play  and  “be  some¬ 
body.”  The  girls  cannot  teach  or  go  into 
business  and  hold  their  places  in  the 
socitil  set.  The  boys  must  go  to  college 
just  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  so. 
Mother  wants  her  children  to  “be  some¬ 
body” — it  is  a  duty  to  give  the  children 
“opportunity.”  You  know  what  happens! 
Father  finally  comes  to  be  a  shabby  old 
man.  The  boys  get  on,  in  some  unknown 
way  ;  the  girls  may  be  able  to  marry  for  a 
home  and  shelter  and  drift  through  life 
without  love  or  happiness.  I  have  seen 
in  several  such  families  one  quiet  boy 
who  knows  father  is  right.  This  boy  will 
save  his  money,  get  a  job,  and  hang  to  it 
while  his  brothers  and  sisters  play,  and 
end  by  carrying  most  of  them  on  his  back. 
He  and  father  always  knew  that  if  they 
had  refused  to  pay  that  social  tax  when 
they  knew  they  could  not  afford  it,  moved 
into  some  cheaper  neighborhood  and  all 
started  working,  they  would  have  ended 
their  days  in  comfort  and  happiness. 
Now  this  is  but  a  familiar  illustration  of 
what  thousands  of  communities,  large  and 
small,  are  going  through.  Wonderful 
roads,  seboolliouses,  courthouses  —  all 
sorts  of  things  are  demanded.  “M  e  must 
not  let  the  next  town  or  county  get  ahead 
of  us.”  There  are  dozens  of  banks  or 
loan  companies  reaching  out  the  money. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  vote  bonds  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Taxes?  Why,  of 
course — but  that’s  all  in  the  future — why 
worry  about  that?  Why  worry,  indeed — 
and  we  either  vote  for  the  bonds  or  growl 
a  little  and  stay  away  from  the  polls. 
Then  later,  in  revenge,  we  will  smash 
something  which  really  ought  to  be 
passed.  We  can  easily  see  how  “father” 
in  the  familv  case  we  have  mentioned 


Home  Light 
and  Power  Plants 


PLAWT 


to  improve  fourjarm 


Running  Water  makes  the  farm  home  a 
happier,  more  healthful  living  place.  A 
Fairbanks-Morse  Home  Water  Plant 
can  be  installed  in  any  farm  home. 

Electric  Light  is  a  real  comfort.  It  saves 
labor  and  greatly  increases  efficiency  in 
home  and  barn.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Home  Light  and  Power  Plant  furnishes 
both  light  and  engine  power. 

An  Engine  is  a  worker  that  saves  its  cost 
many  times  each  year— a  positive  need 
on  every  farm.  The“Z”  Engine  is  known 
everywhere  as  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
Ground  Feed  makes  every  bushel  pay 
—brings  quicker  results,  is  more  eco¬ 


nomical,  and  cattle  relish  it  more  than 
whole  grain.  The  “B”  Feed  Grinder 
is  one  of  the  best  values  ever  offered. 
A  Windmill  is  a  helping  hand  that  gets 
its  power  free.  Steel  EclipseWindmills 
are  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

These  five  products  are  made  in  the 
great  Fairbanks-Morse  factories, 
where  “quality”  alone  is  the  ruling 
standard.  Read  the  brief  descriptions 
above.  Compare  the  prices.  Realize 
why  over  a  million  American  farmers 
use  Fairbanks-Morse  equipment. 

See  your  local  Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized  dealer,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Uniat 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  £r  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

* Every  Line  a  Leader" 


The  local  Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  of  these 
items.  Mail  the  coupon, 
properly  checked,  and  we 
will  send  you  complete 
literature.  __ 

Other  Fairbanks-MorseProd- 
ucts  are  washing  machines, 
electric  motors,  a  complete 
line  of  general  service  pump¬ 
ing  equipment,  pump  jacks, 
power  heads,  etc. 

^""Fairbanks,  Morse&  Co.,  Dept.  202 
900  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  free  descriptive  literature  and 
complete  information  concerning 
the  items  I  have  checked  below: 

□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Home  Water  Plants 

□  “B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

O  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines 


I 
I 
I 
l 
I 
l 
I 
I 
l 
I 
I 

I  Address.. 
!  R.F.D. 


Name- 


Town.. 


I  State. 


Both  electric  light  and  en¬ 
gine  power  from  one  plant  at 
one  cost.  Engine  power  is 
available  at  belt  pulley  while 
battery  Is  being  charged.  En¬ 
gine  power  alone  or  electric 
light  alone  at  any  time. 
Double  utility  atone  low  cost. 
Prices 

No.  V/2  Plant . $325.0# 

No.  3  Plant .  525.00 

Cash  f.  0.  b.  factory 


“B”  Feed  Grinders 

Grind  grain  mixtures  as  well 
as  any  single  grain.  When 
grinding  plates  are  worn  on 
one  side  they  can  be  turned 
and  used  again.  Non-bridg¬ 
ing  hopper,  safety  flywheel, 
cutting  knife  adjustable 
from  outside — extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  assures  long  life. 
Prices 

No.  4 . $11.00 

No.  8 .  40.00 

No.  10 .  55.00 

Cash  /.  0.  b.  factory 


wm 


“Z”  Engines 

Over  400,000  farmers  use  this 
engine  because  it  is  low  in  first 
cost,  low  in  operating  cost, 
end  is  absolutely  dependable. 


It  Is  simple,  sturdy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  or  magneto  Ignition; 
suction  fuel  feed;  positive 
lubrication;  renewable  die- 
cast  bearings;  parts  subject 
to  wear  are  hardened  and 
ground  ;crankshaft, connect¬ 
ing  rod  and  camshaft  are 
drop  forgings.  More  drop 
forgings  and  specially  heat 
treated  parts  are  used  than  in 
any  other  engine  of  this  type. 
Highest  quality  obtainable — 
at  the  lowest  price  possible! 

Prices 

IV2  ft.  p.  bat.  equlpt . $48.50 

1V&  h.  p.  mag.  equipt....  58.50 

3  h.  p.  bat.  equlpt .  83.50 

3  h.  p.  mag.  equipt....  98.50 
6  b.  p.  mag.  equipt. ...153.50 

Prices  quoted  are  cash  f.  0.  b. 
factory;  add  freight  to 
your  town 


limits.  Simple,  all  -  metal 
construction — built  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  service.  Self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Quick  down  stroke,  slow 
lift — actual  pumping  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  Wheel  Is 
tilted  to  take  advantage  of 
slightest  wind.  Sizes:  8  ft. 
end  larger. 


Home  Water  Plants 

At  an  extremely  low  cost  you 
canhavewaterunderpressuro 
— hot  or  cold — In  bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, barn  .water¬ 
ing  trough — wherever  you 
wantit.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Home  Water  Plant  operates 
automatically.  There  is  an 
outfit  to  draw  water  from 
cistern,  spring,  shallow  well 
or  deep  well. 

120  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  8  gal. 
galv’d  tank,  complete. .$84.75 
200  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  35-gal. 
galv'dtank,complete$115.00. 
Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine 
or  electric  drive,  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  priced. 

Prices  quoted  are  cash 
f.  0.  b.  factory 


Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills 

All  parts  are  completely  en¬ 
closed  and  run  in  oil.  Cut 
pinion  and  worm  gear  elim¬ 
inate  many  parts.  Crank- 
shaftlsdropforged.  Aliwork- 
ing  parts  machined  to  close 
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"Something  just  as  good” 
can9t  be  sold  for  any  less! 


Warmfut’ 

Cold  Proof  Gaiter 

"Caboose’ 


WARMFUT' 


World’s  Best  Work  Rubber 

The  ideal  combination  for  warmth,  service, 
comfort  and  economy.  Takes  the  place  of  the 
clumsy,  old-fashioned  felt  boot  and  wears 
longer.  W ear  the  “Caboose”  alone  over  your 
regular  shoes  in  the  fall  and  spring.  When 
cold  weather  setsin,  wear  “Caboose”  over  the 
“Warmfut”  gaiter  and  keep  warm  and  dry. 

“Warmfut”  gaiter  is  made  from  wool  yarn 
knitted  and  shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric.  Has 
a  tough  felt  sole  and  leather  back  stay. 
Made  in  different  heights. 

“Caboose”  is  the  world’s  best  work  rub¬ 
ber.  Has  no  equal  for  wear.  Slips  on 
easily  and  fits  perfectly.  Four  ply  up-  a 
per  and  heavy  White  Tire  Sole.  Jm 


The  White  Top 
Band  and  the  Big 
“C”on  theWhite 
Tire  Sole  protect 
you  against  imi¬ 
tations! 


y  your  dealer 

Find  out,  also  about  the 
“Watershed”  cloth  top  over¬ 
shoe  and  the  “Ruff  Shod” 
boot.  Rubber  footwear  for 
the  women  folks,  too,  and  the 
youngsters.  All  made  by  Con¬ 
verse.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
a  complete  stock  in  he  will 
quickly  get  what  you  want 
from  our  nearest  office. 

Send  for  circular  and  give 
your  dealer’s  name. 


All  Rubber  Overshoe 

When  the  snow  is  deep  wear  “Warmfut,”  described 
above,  with  this  famous  overshoe.  ‘  ‘Nebraska”  gives 
ttb.  maximum  wear  and  comfort  under  hardest  condi- 

JP*  tions.  Wool  lined,  warm  and  dry.  Gusset  reinforced 
against  chafing  of  buckles.  Heavy  extension  sole  and 
“Stubgard”  toe  and  heel.  Accept  no  substitute! 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co 

Boston  Chicago  New 1 


Factory — MALDEN,  MASS 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


“I  make  $150 
every  year  with 
this  Planet  Jr.” 


TRAPPERS 

W  &  FUR  BUYERS 


“  Yessir,  Joe,  I  read  a  piece  •'  'j  .  •>>. 
in  a  farm  paper  which  made 
me  sit  up  and  think.  I  checked 

up  on  the  store  price  of  stuff  ^  V  M 

I’m  growing  now  right  here 
at  home  and  figured  that  I’m 
saving  $150  every  year.” 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Seeders  and  Wheel  Hoes  are  makin 
sands  of  dollars  for  farmers  every  year  who  used  to  buy  t 
their  farms  now  raise.  Their  first  small  cost  is  a  fraction 
they  pay  m  a  single  season,  and  they  last  for  years  and 
Cook  for  Planet  Jr.  Tools  at  good  hardware  and  implemei 
ers.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog. 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
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last  chance.  You  stay  right  by  me  and 
I’ll  help  you  all  I  can.” 

Then  lie  looked  across  the  yard  and 
saw  the  school  teacher  earnestly  talking 
to  the  older  boy  and  girl. 

‘‘Here  there,”  he  called,  “that  ain’t 
democracy  !  That  ain’t  fair — interfering 
with  voters.  No  Republican  tricks  here !” 

“Well,  pa,  what  are  you  doing  to  Aunt 
Julia?”  It  was  his  daughter’s  voice,  hut 
the  old  man  recognized  it  as  his  wife’s 
spirit. 

After  supper  that  night  we  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  table  to  be  cleared.  It 
was  just  pushed  hack  against  the  wall 
and  we  gathered  around  the  stove.  The 
farmer  came  right  to  the  point,  as  And¬ 
rew  Jackson  would  have  done. 

“Now,  then.  I  reckon  I’m  about  the 
right  man  to  boss  this  caucus.  As  head 
of  the  family  I’ll  preside.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “that’s 
not  democratic.  No  czar  for  us.  No  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  Free  and  fair  political  ac¬ 
tion  for  a  free  people.  You’ve  got  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  case.  You  know  how  John 
Marshall  refused  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a 
case  where  he  was  interested !  I  move 
the  hired  man  act  as  chairman.” 

“But  he  ain’t  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily - ” 

But  right  there  my  boss  saw  he  had 
made  a  great  political  blunder,  for  Julia 
shook  her  head  in  great  indignation.  This 
was  no  part  of  her  campaign. 

“He  ain’t  a  member  of  the  family — 
yet."  But  the  damage  had  been  done  and 
the  boss  had  alienated  his  strongest  sup¬ 
porter.  Prompted  by  the  schoolmaster 
the  oldest  boy  made  a  motion  that  the 
hired  man  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
family.  The  three  small  children  voted 
with  their  father— no — four  votes.  Julia 
blushed,  but  declined  to  vote,  though  she 
looked  her  feelings.  The  two  older  chil¬ 
dren  and  ma  voted  yes,  and  ina  held  up 
the  baby  as  fourth  voter,  making  it  a  tie. 
Then  the  farmer  moved  that  the  baby  be 
not  allowed  to  vote. 

“He  ain’t  capable  of  judgment  and  is 
intimidated  by  his  mother.” 

“I’d  be  ashamed  of  myself,  John  Ed- 
wards,  to  talk  that  way  about  my  own 
child.  My  baby  got  no  judgment?  I  tell 
you  he  doesn’t  lake  after  his  father— so 
there !” 

Ma  reached  for  the  cookie  dish  and 
passed  it  to  the  three  children.  These 
floating  voters  promptly  swung  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  voted  for  the  baby  and 
the  hired  man  was  elected,  seven  to  one. 
Oh,  I  can  tell  you  these  were  the  days 
when  we  started  our  political  education 
in  the  cradle,  and  kept  it  up  to  the  grave. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  be  continued) 


Improving  a  Grape  Arbor 

I  have  a  lot  of  grapevines  on  a  large 
arbor.  For  20  years  the  arbor  has  been 
full  of  flowers  and  when  the  June  birds 
came  they  would  eat  all  the  flowers  ;  then 
the  vines  would  die  down.  The  arbor  lias 
blown  down,  so  it  needs  trimming  and  re¬ 
pairing.  I  would  like  to  cut  some  of  the 
large  live  twigs  to  transplant  for  a  larger 
vineyard.  What  is  the  best  way  to  im¬ 
prove  my  grapes?  T. 

Elnora,  N.  Y. 

In  most  instances  grape  arbors  are 
erected  for  screens,  shade,  and  to  beau¬ 
tify  unsightly  surroundings.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  quality  fruit  must  necessarily 
assume  secondary  importance  unless  par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  the  pruning. 
This  has  been  done  in  but  exceptional 
cases,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
vines  have  become  a  mass  of  canes  and 
leaf,  and  while  the  total  cane  length  be¬ 
comes  greater  from  season  to  season,  the 
fruit  quality  becomes  poorer  and  poorer. 
In  short,  too  many  fruit  buds  exist  in 
proportion  to  the  root  area. 

To  re-establish  a  trellis  that  has  gone 
the  way  of  this  one,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
away  a  large  part  of  the  old  wood,  in 
many  instances  even  the  principal  trunk 
or  trunks,  and  replace  them  through  one- 
year  canes  that  arise  from  or  near  or  be¬ 
low  the  ground  level.  The  first  year  the 
canes  should  be  cut  rather  short,  but  as 
the  vine  begins  to  regain  some  of  its 
former  vigor  this  original  cane  may  be 
lengthened  until  the  top  of  the  trellis  is 
reached.  This  cane  then  serves  as  a  per¬ 
manent  trunk.  The  fruiting  wood,  as  one- 
year  canes  or  two-bud  spurs,  that  arise 
from  it,  may  then  be  trained  to  the  right 
and  left  along  the  sides  of  the  trellis. 
Each  year  the  canes  that  have  fruited 
should  be  entirely  cut  away  and  others 
of  the  previous  season  retained.  Frequent 
spurring  along  the  trunk  and  at  the  bases 
of  the  canes  will  provide  suitable  fruiting 
Wood. 

Moderate-sized  cuttings  made  from  the 
growth  of  the  past  season,  if  properly 
handled,  will  provide  plants  for  other 


plantings.  These  should  be.  taken  during 
the  dormant  season  and  buried  out  of 
doors  until,  planting  is  possible  in  the 
early  Spring.  F.  E.  G. 
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{{'T'LIE  belief  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages  and 
X  not  in  any  sense  of  the  -word  based  upon  any 
scientific  data.” 

That  is  said  by  Dr.  H.  IT.  McClellan  of  the  Dayton, 

<  >hio,  State  Hospital.  It  refers  to  the  cruel  and 
lying  statement  that  farmers’  wives  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  insanity  than  women  of  other  vocations! 
That  charge  has  been  made  over  and  over — always 
by  some  narrow-minded  person  who  carries  some 
malignant  grudge  against  the  country.  Usually 
such  statements  are  made  by  people  who  have  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  their  mind  or  spirit  that  can 
raise  them  above  their  surroundings.  They  go  to 
Ihe  country  and,  missing  the  noise  and  blare  of  the 
crowd,  conclude  that  the  silence  of  the  hills  must 
be  a  breeder  of  insanity.  They  cannot  seem  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  fact  that  country  ]>eople  are  their 
superiors  because  they  have  that  within  them  that 
may  elevate  the  soul  into  a  fine  contentment.  All 
the  statistics  show  that  Ihe  rush  and  nerve  strain 
of  town  and  city  will  break  down  the  mind,  while 
•the  calm  of  the  country  will  heal  it. 

My 

SEVERAL  readers  lihve  written  us  to  say  that 
large*  quantities  of  common  lumber  are  imported 
from  South  America  and  sent  to  interior  points 
where  it.  is  sold  cheaper  than  American  lumber. 
We  have  made  a  very  careful  investigation  and  can 
say  with  full  confidence  that  there  is  no  common 
lumber  coming  from  South  America.  Quantities 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  -rosewood  and  some  other  lum¬ 
ber  for  special  purposes  are  imported,  but  nothing 
that  competes  with  lumber  grown  in  this  country. 
In  fact  quite  a  Tittle  of  our  pine,  oak  and  spruce 
is  sent  to  South  America.  In  truth  this  lumber 
should  never  leave  the  country. 

ONE  of  our  readers  wisely  says  that  this  is  the 
season  w.hen  farmers  should  try  to  improve 
“ that  part  of  the  body  which  lies  above  the  collar 
but  toil”  Of  course  the  meaning  of  this  is  that 
Winter  gives  times  for  reading  and  thinking.  Read¬ 
ing  without  thinking  or  thinking  without  reading 
make  only  half  an  education,  “Useless  one  without 
the  other.”  It  is  evident  that  this  Winter  will 
witness  a  renewal  of  the  school  bill  discussion.  As 
part  preparation  for  that  we  suggest  a  reading  of 
“Understood  Betsy.”  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  It 
is  a  plain,  simple,  natural  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
left  an  “efficient”  school  in  the  city  and  entered  a 
country  district  school  in  Vermont.  We  have  never 
read  a  more  effective  presentment  of  the  true  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  district  school  in  the  development  of 
true  character  and  self-reliance  in  a  child.  It  is  a 
model  book  of  its  kind,  and  we  would  willingly  rest 
our  case  for  the  small  district  school  on  this  graphic 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  this  -little  girl  in  the  ability 
to  think  and  care  for  herself.  This  is  literature 
with  a  real  purpose.  You  ought  to  read  it 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  people  have  written 
about  the  agricultural  census  of  New  York 
taken,  by  the  school  children  during  the  war.  This 
census  was  accurate,  quickly  taken  and  cost  less 
than  any  other.  The  idea  of  letting  -the  children  do 
the  work  seemed  like  a  good  one.  Why  not  do  it 
again  as  an  economical  measure?  People  want  to 
know  about  this.  The  answer  comes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  :  “And  there  you  are  !” 

The  agricultural  census  taken  by  school  children  in 
1917  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  similar  effort  made  in  1918.  Of  course,  it  must 
bp  realized  that  this  census  was  made  during  wartime, 
and  the  State  was  able  to  capitalize  the  patriotic  spirit 


of  rural  districts.  It  is  not  believed  that  under  normal- 
conditions  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  on  agriculture  through  volunteer  agents  serving 
without  pay. 

While  the  figures  of  1917  and  1918  census  reports 
made  by  the  schbol  children  are  regarded  as  authentic, 
the  Federal  census  made  in  1919  and  published  a  year 
later  is  now  in  general  use. 

The  school  children’s  census  was  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work,  but  whether  it  could  be  duplicated  under 
peace-time  conditions  is  a  question.  Our  statisticians 
here  -believe  that  best  results  are  obtained  by  a  paid 
force  rather  than  a  group  of  volunteer  workers,  no 
matter  how  enthusiastic. 

% 

HE  United  States  government  is  scouring  the 
world  for  a  market  for  the  Maine  potato  crop 
lost  by  the  British  embargo  noted  last  week.  If 
there  i§  any  chance  to  sell  these  potatoes  at  a  profit 
it  will  be  found.  The  British  government  say  their 
action  is  taken  because  they  desire  to  keep  out  the 
potato  beetle,  yet  potatoes  from  ^Canada,  where  the 
beetle  is  ju'st  as  bad,  are  admitted.  We  remember 
that  during  the  World  War  a  man  came  to  us  with 
a  new  scheme.  It  was  to-  propagate  millions  of 
potato  beetles  and  their  eggs  and  drop  them  from 
flying  machines  among  the  German  potato  fields! 
In  the  present  case  we  think  this  British  embargo 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  -trade  war  which  may 
spread  to  exports  of  our  apples  and  other  fruits.  We 
do  not  think  this  government  has  clean  hands  in  the 
matter.  Its  own  restrictions  have  been  too  harsh. 

Errors  in  Print 

IN  eight  years  the  League  News  has  found  two 
typographical  errors  of  One  figure  each  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  takes  three  editorial  columns  to  argue 
that  the  errors  were  intentional,  though  admitting 
that  in  both  cases  the  correct  figures  were  given  in 
other  parts  of  the  paper.  Recently  we  found  a  sim¬ 
ilar  error  of  nine  figures  in  a  single  line  in  one  of 
the  tables  in  the  League  News  of  October  24,  1924. 
We  merely  called  their  attention  to  it  personally, 
and  asked  for  and  received  the  correct  figures.  In 
our  recent  error  the  basic  figures  were  given,  and 
any  10-year-old  school  girl  could  correct  the  evident 
error  in  simple  subtraction.  Typographical  errors 
are  as  old'  as  printing.  No  printer  is  proof  against 
them ;  and  they  have  never  seriously  hurt  anyone. 

INTEREST  in  -the  ratification  of  the  so-called 
child  labor  amendment  has  increased  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  found  time  to  think  about  it  seriously.  A 
fair  canvass  of  the  country  seems  to  show  that 
there  will  be  no  ratification  this  year.  Evidently 
it  was  the  design  of  the  promoters  of  the  amendment 
to  push  it  through  as  quickly  "as  possible.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  outlook  in  East¬ 
ern  States.  In  New  England  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  States  will  follow  Massachusetts,  and  refuse  to 
ratify.  In  New'  Jersey  the  present  outlook  is  that 
the  Legislature  will  provide  for  a  State-wide  refer¬ 
endum,  in  which  ease  the  vote  would  be  very  close. 
In  New  York  both  parties  in  their  conventions  “re¬ 
solved”  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  This,  however, 
did  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the  actual  voters, 
but  rather  of  the  politicians.  Our  report  shows 
that  a  majority  of  voters  are  opposed.  Governor 
Smith  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  approves 
the  amendment  but  calls  for  a  prompt  referendum 
or  popular  vote  before  the  Legislature  acts.  This  is 
the  fairest  way  to  handle  the  matter,  and  we  hope 
our  friends  will  demand  this  popular  vote.  That  is 
the  most  reasonable  way  to  settle  'such  an  import¬ 
ant  question.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  believes  that  in  such  an  important 
matter  as  granting  these  unheard-of  powers  to  Con¬ 
gress  all  the  people  should  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it. 

IT  is  our  sincere  opinion-  that  the  school  meeting 
held  in  Syracuse  on  December  31  was  in  many 
ways,  the  strongest  and  most  representative  gather¬ 
ing  of  country  people  ever  held  in  New  York  State. 
Larger  meetings  have  of  course  been  held,  but  they 
were  brought  together  and  engineered  by  politicians, 
farm  leaders  or  educators  who  individually  had 
more  or  less  to  gain  through  the  gathering.  For  the 
past  few  years  it  is  'safe  to  say  that  most  if  not  all 
of  these  meetings  outside  of  the  Grange  gathering 
were  tied  up  to  some  State  or  Federal  appropriation. 
They  could  not  be  free.  Everything  they  proposed 
had,  of  necessity,  some  financial  string  tied  to  it. 
Thus  they  could  not  be  entirely  independent  and 
fully  representative.  The  school  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  men  and  women  who  jvere  free.  They 
were  under  no  financial  obligation  to  county  or 
State.  They  could  not  expect  to  “make  anything” 


in  money,  jobs  or  high  standing  with  the  “leaders” 
by  taking  the  position  they  did.  They  were  really 
regarded  as  outlaws  and  rebels  by  the  school  author¬ 
ities — yet  they  belong  to  the  type  of  outlaws  who 
have,  ever  since  the  world  began,  held  the  course  of 
events  steady  when  enthusiasts  and  impractical 
dreamers  tried  to  run  away  with  it.  Briefly  stated 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  believes  in 
evolution  rather  than  revolution.  It  stands  for  the 
present  school  law  with  improvements  that  really 
improve.  It  opposes  the  principle  of  the  Doivning- 
Porter  bill  as  revolutionary  and  ill  advised  at  this 
time.  The  proponents  of  that  bill  were  defeated 
last  year.  They  have  not  yet  announced  their  new 
program.  ’When  they  do,  it  will  be  met  squarely.  If 
it  is  along  the  same  arbitrary  lines  of  last  year  the 
School  Society  will  oppose  it  to  the  last  inch  and 
with  the  backing  of  85  per  cent  of  our  real  rural 
people.  If  there  is  a,  willingness  for  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  which  recognizes  certain  fundamental  rights 
of  the  rural  district  the  School  Society  will  meet 
it  reasonably,  and-  the  political  readers  should  be 
made  to  understand  one  thing,  any  attempt  to  force 
an  unwanted  bill  upon  an  unwilling  majority  will 
drive  this  School  Society  into  the  most  troublesome 
organization  ever  known  in  -the  State. 

* 

IT  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  once  made  the 
statement  that  the  nation  should  take  care  of  the 
rich  and  that  the  rich,  thus  provided  for,  should 
then  take  care  of  the  poor!  You  may  smile  at  the 
thought,  yet  there  have  always  been  men  in  this 
country  who  have  believed  more  or  less  thoroughly 
in  that  doctrine.  They  may  not  care  to  express  the 
idea  publicly,  but  in  their  .hearts  they  believe  as 
thoroughly  in  the  divine  rights  and  powers  of 
wealth  as,  in  old  times,  people  upheld  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  We  have  actually  heard  people  say 
that  when  any  man  acquires  great  wealth  it  is 
evidence  -that  God  -lias  endowed  him  with  a  divine 
talent  for  accumulation,  and  therefore  he  should 
receive  special  favors  from  the  government!  They 
hold  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  man  of  great 
education  or  learning,  and  that  the  common  people 
should  be  content  to  follow-  the  rich  in  purse  or 
mental  power  and  not  oppose  their  own  humble 
judgment.  A  strange  doctrine,  you  will  say,  for 
Americans  to  entertain,  yet  there  are  more  of  such 
people  than  you  imagine.  Every  one  of  them  will 
favor  a  strong,  centralized  form  of  government  with 
a  limited  leadership,  having  full  control  of  affairs. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  particularly  rampant  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  Of  all  the  labor  organizations 
in  the  world  there  is  none  so  well  drilled  and  so 
thoroughly  capable  of  obtaining  the  legislation  they 
desire  as  that  of  teachers  and  educators.  They  are 
very  capable  men  and  women,  and  have  done  and 
are  doing  enormous  good  in  training  young  America, 
but  too  many  of  -them  are- coming  more  and  more  to 
believe  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  State  more 
than  to  its  parents,  and  that  the  latter  have  very 
few  ideas  on  child  training  that  the  educator  is 
bound  to  respect.  We  think  all  this  will  be  made 
clear  during  the  renewed  battle  over  the  rural  school 
before  the  next  Legislature. 


Brevities 

Life  is  what  w-e  have  made  it. 

The  man  of  only  one  idea  may  travel  far,  but  he 
never  seems  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  reindeer  alone  in  Alaska 
are  worth  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  the  entire 
sum  paid  Russia  for  the  territory. 

Somehow  we  cannot  develop  much  interest  in  the 
long  argument  for  world  peace  from  a  man  who 
quarrels  with  his  family  every  morning. 

At  one  time  last  week  string  beans  from  Florida 
were  glutting  ihe  market,  while  rhubarb  from  Canada 
was  in  “excess  of  demand.”  Extremes  met  in  that 
case. 

We  often  have  questions  about  the  stumpage  value 
of  timber  blown  down  by  a  tornado.  In  Ohio  recently 
such  a  storm  blew  down  about  500  acres  of  hardwood 
timber.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  after 
careful  estimating  the  stumpage  value  of  this  fallen 
timber  was  set  at  $8  to  ,$12  per  1,000. 

In  the  next  New  York  Legislature  a  bill  to  compel 
pedestrans  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  will  be 
introduced.  On  this  side  the  walker  can  see  cars  com¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him  while  those  coming  behind  would 
naturally  pass  to  the  right.  We  have  held  to  the  left 
side  for  years.  It  is  the  safest  side  for  a  walker. 

A  room  papered  in  brilliant  red,  and  the  woman  w-ho 
lived  there  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdow-n.  were 
found  in  a  New-  Hampshire  village  by  Miss  D.  I). 
Williamson,  home  demonstration  leader,  who  believes 
that  they  were  more  than  a  coincidence.  It  is  'a  w-ell 
authenticated  fact,  that  red  colors  cause  over-excitement 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  their  use  in  mass  should  be 
avoided  in  interior  decoration. 


A  Crisis  in  Milk  Management 

OOL  director  J.  A.  Coulter  is  reported  by  the 
Ltica  Press  of  December  30  as  saying  in  a  dairy 
meeting  in  Utica  that  the  original  plan  to  control 
the  milk  business  from  the  “country  end,”  after 
four  years’  trial,  had  failed,  and  the  management 
now  seeks  control  of  the  “city  end.”  He  said :  “I 
rather  question  to-day  whether  the  solution  of  the 
dairy  problem  from  the  country  end  is  probable — 
I  will  not  say  possible. 

“It  is  unfortunate  the  original  solution  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  not  possible.  There  is  another 
end.  If  you  cannot  solve  it  from  the  country  end, 
perhaps  you  can  solve  it  from  the  city  end. 

“We  have  always  been  trying  to  solve  this  problem 
from  the  country  end.  We  have  changed  ends,  and 
it  means  we  cannot  take  men  in  until  we  find  they 
are  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  men  who  are  al¬ 
ready  in. 

“For  four  years  the  Dairymen's  League  has  been 
pretty  nearly  an  ideal  organization.” 

This  new  solution  of  the  problem,  he  admits,  is 
a  selfish  one,  and  a  solution  only  for  those  “who 
are  in.”  “Under  the  new  plan,”  he  says,  “it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  non-pooler 
comes  in  or  not.  It  is  a  solution  in  which  maybe 
you  cannot  take  him  in.”  In  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Coulter  said  :  “We  did  not  buy  the  Empire 
plant  to  get  the  country  plants.  It  is  the  city  end  we 
are  interested  in.”  A  member  asked :  “What  does 
the  League  get  out  of  the  Bordens  for  making  the 
deal?”  Mr.  Coulter  answered:  “We  sell  the  city 
end  to  the  Bordens.”  The  member  persisted :  “What 
is  the  financial  arrangement?”  Mr.  Coulter  an¬ 
swered:  “The  Bordens  paid  an  agreed  price.”  The 
dairyman  subsided  with  the  remark :  “That  is  too 
much  for  a  farmer’s  mind  to  grasp.”  To  other 
questions  Mr.  Coulter  replied : 

“The  subject  is  so  complex  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it 
within  the  limits  of  statements  and  letters  sent  out,” 
and  added,  “our  business  is  a  difficult  business  and  our 
members  are  entitled  to  know,  but  as  it  is  organized, 
dealing  with  other  business  organizations,  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  the  things  those  organizations 
know  about  our  business.” 

Officers  of  the  pool  have  privately  admitted  the 
failure  of  the  pool  for  a  year,  some  of  them  for 
two  years.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted  it  officially  and  publicly.  The  subtle  sug¬ 
gestion  now  of  a  selfish  advantage  for  members 
who  remain  in  the  pool  is  the  most  thinly  gilded 
sugar  pill  yet  handed  to  dairymen.  Six  months 
ago  the  president  of  the  League  said  the  pool  had 
so  far  failed  in  its  purpose  and  become  a  mere  milk 
dealer,  and  that  it  had  to  cut  prices  to  get  and 
hold  its  liquid  milk  trade.  If  farmers  hand  the  milk 
over  to  the  pool,  the  officers  can  take  their  salaries 
and  other  deductions  out  of  it,  and  pass  it  on  to 
Bordens  for  what  they  want  to  pay.  There  is  a 
suspicion  of  meditated  ambiguity  in  the  intimation 
that  non-poolers  who  for  four  years  have  received 
a  substantial  premium  over  the  pool  price,  may  not 
be  “taken  in.” 

The  pool  has  been  an  ideal  oiganization  for  four 
years  for  Bordens,  who  have  made  during  the  time 
the  biggest  profits  in  their  history.  It  has  been  ideal 
for  the  pool  official  group,  who  make  and  pay  their 
own  salaries.  It  certainly  has  not  been  ideal  for 
the  milk  producer,  whether  in  it  or  out  of  it. 

Do  dairymen  get  the  significance  of  the  admission 
that  when  the  Empire  business  was  bought  a  year 
ago,  the  pool  management  had  abandoned  the  “coun¬ 
try  end”  and  was  concerned  only  with  the  “city 
end?”  The  “city  end”  is  Bordens.  Does  any  sane 
farmer  believe  that  he  can  furnish  money  to  buy  up 
plants  to  disturb  and  embarrass  other  farmers,  leav¬ 
ing  many  of  them  idle  or  unprofitable,  and  build  up 
a  city  monopoly  for  Bordens  without  loss  to  him¬ 
self?  Would  he  have  signed  the  pool  contract  four 
years  ago  for  that  purpose?  Since  April  1922,  pool 
patrons  received  an  average  of  52.4  cents  a  UK)  lbs. 
less  than  the  Sheffield  patrons,  and  neither  of  them 
received  enoixgh.  What  reason  is  thex*e  to  expect 
that  Bordens  will  pay  more  when  their  city  monop¬ 
oly  is  complete? 

Mr.  Coulter  clarifies  the  dairy  atmosphere,  but 
he  reveals  the  plight  of  pool  patrons.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  any  of  them  except  the  24  officers 
are  legal  members.  Under  the  League  scheme  of 
organization  they  could  never  oust  the  small  group 
that  controls  the  pool.  These  leaders  can  sit  tight 
and  take  every  cent  of  the  milk  bills,  if  necessary, 
to  pay  salaries  and  expenses.  They  have  absolute 
control  and  nothing  at  stake.  The  patrons  have 
everything  at  stake  and  no  control.  They  have  a 
choice  of  being  sold  in  bulk  to  Bordens  or  to  with¬ 
draw*  from  the  pool  and  in  many  locations  they  have 
no  other  outlet.  There  is  a  third  alternative, 
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and  from  the  present  temper  of  some  of  them  it  is 
likely  to  be  adopted.  In  this  critical  emergency, 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  dissenting  members  of 
the  board  to  render  great  service.  The  situation 
requires  that  someone  puncture  the  secret  veils  and 
take  the  members  into  confidence.  If  the  records 
and  policies  are  right,  it  can  do  nb  harm  to  have 
them  known,  and  we  will,  all  want  to  support  them. 
If  they  are  not  right,  as  what  we  do  know  indicates, 
the  sooner  a  change  is  made  the  better-. 

The  excuse  that  farmers  cannot  be  given  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  business  because  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  others  to  have  it  is  food  for  babies.  If 
the  management  of  a  farm  organization  is  doing 
anything  that  the  member's  and  the  public  cannot 
know,  the  remedy  is  not  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  everyone  but  the  members  out  on  the  farms 
knows  the  important  facts  all  the  time.  The  old 
League  failed  because  a  small  group  in  the  man¬ 
agement  controlled  it  through  proxy  vote,  denied 
the  members  accurate  information  and  made  im¬ 
provident  compacts  with  the  milk  trust.  The  proxy 
vote  was  not  carried  into  the  pool,  but  the  other 
provisions  were,  and  the  control  by  the  small  of¬ 
ficial  group  under  the  leadership  of  a  single  boss 
was  made  even  more  secure  than,  before.  The  con¬ 
stant  accumulation  of  costly  failures  in  every  im¬ 
portant  detail  in  addition  to  the  arrogant  despotism 
of  the  small  group  of.  self-entrenched  leaders  has 
resulted  now  in  a  practically  complete  loss  of  farm¬ 
ers’  confidence  in  the  management. 

The  only  real  service  this  small  official  group  can 
now  do  dairymen  is  to  resign  instanter.  The  least 
members  of  the  pool  can  ask  is  that  they  get  out  at 
once  and  stop  the  joy  ride  before  the  final  disaster. 
The  pool  members  can  then  conserve  their  assets, 
and  save  what  is  left  of  an  improvident  investment. 
In  30  days,  with  a  competent  business  man  at  the 
head,  they  can  turn  the  present  disaster  into  a  help¬ 
ful  and  profitable  undertaking  for  themselves. 

They  can  simplify  the  machinery  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  ;  economize  in  operation  of  plants  through 
local  management;  provide  for  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  for  themselves,  and  control  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  policies  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members. 
(Founded  on  these  cot-operative  principles  which 
farmers  have  always  approved,  and  managed  in¬ 
dependently  and  exclusively  with  the  ideal  of  farm 
welfare  in  mind,  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  have  opportunity  yet  to  again  unite  all 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  territory  and  to  become 
the  greatest  dairy  organization  in  the  world. 


Homer,  N.  Y.,  Milk  Troubles 

This  is  January  1,  and  we  now  have  a  little  of  the 
results  of  the  •milk  struggle  that  has ’been  going  on  here 
for  some  weeks.  As  you  know,  the  League  bought  the 
Homer  plant,  in  the  Clover  ‘Farms  deal,  but  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  hereabout  refuse  to  be  sold  with  it.  They  held 
meetings,  fixed  up  a  temporary  plant,  and  determined 
to  find  another  buyer.  '  They  approached  Sheffield 
Farms,  and  sold  them  the  milk.  The  temporary  plant 
does  not  grade  for  Class  A  milk,  consequently,  while 
a  new  Grade  A  plant  is  being  built,  the  milk  will  have 
to  go  in  the  Grade  B  class. 

The  League,  ^succeeded  in  getting  about  30  cans  of 
milk  signed  up  in  10  days,  then  the  Bordens  became 
alarmed,  and  came  on  Monday  morning  with  15  men 
and  convassed  the  producers  thoroughly.  They  offered 
to  pay  directly  to  the  producers  the  full,  non-pool 
blended  price,  plus  the  Grade  A  premium.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  little  better  than  we  can  get  on  the  Grade 
B  milk  from  Sheffields  while  the  new  plant  is  being 
built,  which  may  take  four  months.  After  that  the 
price  would  be  the  same.  It  was  expected  that  this 
appeal  would  divide  the  milk  some,  as  we  let  the 
Borden  men  have  a  free  hand  for  five  days.  The  test 
came  this  morning.  Sheffields  received  719  cans  of 
milk  and  Bordens  received  GO,  a  gain  of  30  cans  for 
five  days  by  the  15  men.  Farmers  did  not  have  much 
confidence  in  the  new  offer  because  of  the  Borden- 
League  combination.  The  Bordens  will  probably  keep 
their  promise  to  pay  the  non-pool  price  with  Grade  A 
differential  extra  direct  to  these  non-pool  members  be¬ 
cause  they  express  little  confidence  in  the  League  being 
able  to  turn  to  them  the  milk  needed  in  the  future. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  n.  p. 


The  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau 

The  Farm  Bureau  question  as  raised  may  seem  to  be 
a  New  York  affair,  but  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  most 
of  the  progressive  farmers  in  Connecticut  the  question 
does  not  stop  at  the  State  line.  May  I  put  the  case 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  as  I  see  it  after  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  New  Haven  County  Farm  Bureau?  The 
article  on  page  1537  asks  three  questions :  first,  con¬ 
cerning  membership ;  second,  special  privilege,  and 
third,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  return  for  the 
public-  money  spent. 

As  to  membership,  its  members,  its  sticking  qualities 
and  its  calibre.  As  originally  organized  our  an¬ 
nual  dues  were  $1.  They  are  now  $5,  and  we  have 
about  half  our  former  enrollment.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
great  many  people  will  join  at  $1  who  will  not  at  $5. 
It  is  also  not  hard  to  see  that  when  a  man  can  get 
most  of  the  advantages  without  membership,  there  will 
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be  some  who  will  not  join — will  ride  on  the  other  man’s 
gas.  I  urther-more,  as  many  of  the  Farm  Bureau  ser¬ 
vices  are  indirect  farmers  often  do  not  realize  what  is 
being  done.  Our  members  are  nearly  all  working  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  more  progressive  farmers:  not  that  there 
are  not  good  farmers  who  are  non-members  and  poor 
farmers  who  are  members,  but  the  average  is  good. 
1  hey  stick,  we  hire  no  paid  solicitors,  some  towns  have 
been  canvassed  by  members  for  new  members,  some 
have  not,  but  we  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  “catch¬ 
ing  a  new  batch  each  year,  ’  of  which  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  accuses  a  New  York  county. 

As  to  the  objection  raised  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
singled  out  for  special  favors  in  receiving  public  funds. 
M  hen  extension  service  was  organized,  it  was  felt  that 
closer  relationship  with  the  farmers  than  simply  ex¬ 
isting  somewhere  in  the  State  was  necessary  to  make 
the  work  effective*  To  get  this  a  non-secret  organiza¬ 
tion  with  membership  open  to  everyone  was  needed. 
The  Farm  Bureaus  were  organized  fo  fill  that  need ; 
public  money  is  given  them  to  do  public  work  and  is 
spent  for  that  work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Have  they 
given  return  for  funds  received?  If  not,  they  should 
not  continue,  if  they  have,  a  low  membership  is  not  to 
bo  held  against  them,  rather  against  the  farmers  who 
are  failing  to  support  a  co-operative  organization  that 
is  worth  while.  Most  Farm  Bureau  work  is  not  easily 
measured,  but  we  have  one  activity  in  New  Haven 
County  that  we  can  get  some  lines  on.  When  the 
Farm  Bureau  started  its  life,  certified  seed  potatoes 
were  not  obtainable :  one  of  our  early  activities  was 
inspection  of  growing  potato  fields  in  the  North  from 
which  seed  potatoes  were  shipped,  and  bringing  the 
best  seed  obtainable  into  the  county.  Of  course  the 
cost  of  this  was  and  has  always  been  paid  for  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  seed.  But  the  Farm  Bureau  made 
available  and  showed  the  value  of  the  better  seed, 
convinced  farmers  and  then  interested  dealers.  It  was 
started  and  pushed#  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  at  first 
laughed  at  by  the  trade  and  then  widely  adopted.  Many 
tests  have  given  an  average  increased  yield  per  acre  due 
to  the  certified  seed.  The  average  increase  per  acre 
calculated  at  the  average  price  per  bushel  gives  the 
added  value  due  to  certified  seed  to  the  potato  crop  of 
New  Haven  County  in  1923  at  $105,000. 

Our  whole  yearly  budget  covering  the  work  of  the 
County  Agent,  Boy  and  Girl  Club  Leader  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  runs  about  $13,000. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  list  here  all  our  activities: 
barely  to  name  some  of  the  other  work  of  the  County 
Agent  alone.  We  are  making  a.  beginning  with  better 
clover  and  Alfalfa  seed :  we  carry  out  systematic  work 
with  the  poultry,  fruit  and  dairy  farmers,  and  have 
helped  in  the  organization  of  both  buying  and  selling 
co-operatives.  Practical,  progressive  farmers  go  to 
the  meetings  and  have  frequently  expressed  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  value.  Besides  the  work  done 
through  meetings,  circular  letters,  etc.,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  calls  made  by  members  and  non-members  alike 
for  personal  advice  on  particular  questions. 

Our  county  along  with  four  others  in  Connecticut  is 
conducting  a  pure-bred  bull  campaign.  The  previous 
record  for  such  an  undertaking  was  held  by  a  Minne¬ 
sota  county  by  placing  106  pure-bred  bulls  in  a  year. 
New  London  County,  Connecticut,  has  broken  this  by 
placing  112.  New  Haven  County  has  two  months  to 
complete  its  year,  and  is  confident  of  going  substanti¬ 
ally  over  the  present  mark. 

The  Farm  Bureau  work  is  practical :  it  touches  our 
important  branches  of  agriculture;  it  is  making  rich 
returns  on  the  money  expended ;  it  is  and  must  be  co¬ 
operative  ;  therefore  we  ask  farm  papers  and  working 
farmers  for  their  support. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT. 


Farm  Conditions  Are  Improving 

I  notice  that  Publisher’s  Desk  has  come  across  the 
building  lot  swindle.  One  paper  we  get  has  a  full 
synopsis  of  this  abominable  game,  but  I  did  not  think 
farmers  would  bother  with  this  scheme,  or  perhaps  your 
victims  are  among  city  subscribers.  Most  of  us  farm¬ 
ers  have  more  land  than  we  have  money  or  help  to 
cultivate. 

In  this  country  we  have  plenty  of  expert  salesmen 
but  they  give  value  received,  and  farmers  are  buying 
tractors,  trucks  and  automobiles,  furnaces,  radios  and 
bathroom  fixtures,  instead  of  the  old-time  gold  brick 
and  fake  stock.  Occasionally  some  one  who  cannot 
afford  it  (or  The  R.  N.-Y.)  bites  on  a  work-af-home 
scheme,  but  all  forehanded  farmers  run  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  and  do  business  in  a  business  way,  and  such  men 
are  hard  to  catch.  Any  evening  when  cars  will  run 
the  small  towns  are  full  of  farm  automobiles,  and  giving 
some  special  picture,  parking  space  is  at  a  premium 
Farmers  are  living  much  better  than  in  the  good  old 
days,  and  enjoying  some  of  life’s  pleasures,  the  same 
as  village  residents. 

Prices  for  most  farm  products  are  twice  what  they 
were  25  years  ago  when  I  first  started  for  myself  on 
this  farm,  milk  and  potatoes  being  the  low  spots  this 
year.  Sheep  and  their  equivalent  lambs  and  wool  are 
good  property,  and  the  sheepman  is  sitting  easy.  Sheep 
lets  one  dodge  much  high-priced  help  and  puts  old  hill 
farms  to  good  use.  Trucks  transport  much  of  the 
bulky  products  to  the  railroad,  buyers  sending  them, 
especially  if  the  stuff  is  scarce.  Taken  together,  with 
modern  improvements  like  electric  lights  and  good 
roads,  and  the  farm  life  of  to-day  is  easier  and  more 
satisfactory  every  way  than  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  75.x,.  n> 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Ray  of  Light 

The  day  was  dreary  and  the  clouds 
Hung  darkly  overhead, 

They  seemed  to  wrap  me  in  their  folds 
And  fill  my  soul  with  dread. 

I  feel  so  lonely,  so  forlorn, 

'So  full  of  doubts  and  fears ; 

I  laid  my  head  upon  my  arms, 

And  then — -a  flood  of  tears. 

All  things  were  going  wrong  that  day, 
And  like  the  wintry  weather, 

The  day  was  gray  and  I  was  'blue, 

Two  colors  massed  together. 

But  raising  up  my  weary  eyes 

And  face,  all  stained  with  crying, 

And  head  that  ached  with  sympathy, 

I  wished  that  I  were  dying. 

I  looked  up  to  the  darkened  sky, 

But  lo  !  the  clouds  had  lifted, 

And  from  a  chink  between  their  banks 
The  bright  sunshine  had  sifted. 

And  then  the  dark  that  filled  my  soul 
Rolled  off,  and  left  me  thinking, 

That  tiny  ray  had  come  to  me 
To  keep  my  hopes  from  sinking. 

Then  from  mine  eyes  I  brushed  the  tears, 
And  from  my  heart  the  sadness ; 

I  felt  that  He  had  sent  to  me 
That  messenger  of  gladness. 

And  since  that  day  I’ve  had  my  share 
Of  hopes  and  joys  and  sorrows, 

But,  oh  ;  I  crush  my  feelings  down 
And  think  of  bright  tomorrows. 

— Mary  Manieux  Moran. 

>jf 

So  many  inquirers  have  asked  us  re¬ 
cently  for  instructions  that  we  repeat  the 
following  directions  for  making  cream 
cheese :  To  30  lbs.  or  3 y2  gallons  good 
whole  milk  add  a  pint  of  clean-flavored 
sour  milk  as  a  starter.  Warm  the  milk 
to  about  80  or  83  degrees.  Then  add 
about  eight  drops  of  rennet  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Stir  in  thoroughly, 
and  set  the  milk  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  to  curdle.  One-third  of  a  junket 
tablet  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  rennet. 
The  cheese  may  be  made  without  a  starter, 
allowing  the  milk  to  ripen  at  70  degrees 
for  six  or  seven  hours  before  adding  the 
rennet. 

After  16  to  18  hours,  the  time  usually 
necessary  for  curdling,  pour  the  whole 
into  a  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to  drip 
from  two  to  four  hours,  or  until  prac¬ 
tically  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth. 
Then  place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two 
clean  boards,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  six  to  eight  hours.  Then 
remove  the  curd  from  the  cloth  to  a  pail, 
sprinkle  two  level  teaspoons  of  fine  salt 
over  it,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  a  potato 
masher  until  it  has  a  smooth,  buttery  con¬ 
sistency.  Running  the  curd  through  a 
food  chopper  or  working  it  with  a  butter 
worker,  has  the  same  result.  It  may  be 
packed  in  any  way  desired,  molded  and 
wrapped,  or  put  in  pasteboard  containers. 
It  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  or  below  until  used. 


permits  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  covers.  A  lot  of  trouble  and  coddling? 
Maybe  so — but  I  suspect  that  the  Spar¬ 
tan  hardening  of  other  times  sometimes 
ended  like  the  man’s  experiment  in  train¬ 
ing  his  horse  to  subsist  on  straw. 

“Henry’s”  radiator  froze  today  on  the 
way  to  town,  and  I  have  a  cheerful  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  repair  bill  among  my  holiday 
joys.  And  after  all  my  care  about  drain¬ 
ing,  and  having  a  big  kettle  of  hot  water 
ready  for  each  starting,  now  they  tell  me 
that  the  hot  water  was  to  blame  for  that 
quick  freezing !  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  studied  physics,  but  I  can’t  at 
this  moment  see  the  logic  of  it,  that  hot 
water  will  freeze  sooner  than  cold  ! 

If  it  were  not  for  the  historical  associ¬ 
ation,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Thanks¬ 
giving  ought  to  come  somewhere  around 
New  Year’s,  instead  of  in  November — for 
then  we  know  more  completely  what  our 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

This  seems  to  'be  the  cold  side  of  the 
house  tonight,  but  at  last  I  have  a  fire 
that  makes  me  move  back  a  bit  from  the 
grate.  This  cold  wave  was  predicted  for 
a  week  before  it  dropped  in  from  the 
Northwest,  with  claws  all  out.  I  thought 
I  had  more  bedding  than  one  woman 
could  ever  use,  but  such  nights  make  me 
begin  to  dream  of  wool  comforts,  to  be 
made  after  next  sheep  shearing.  An  old 
colored  woman  from  Tennesee  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  teach  me  to  spin,  too;  probably 
I'll  not  become  expert,  but  I  should  like 
to  help  keep  alive  some  of  these  fast-dis¬ 
appearing  arts. 

I  think  I  did  not  .tell,  last  Winter, 
some  of  the  things  I  discovered  about 
comfortable  sleeping  in  a  cold  room. 
Blankets,  of  course,  are  needless  to  men¬ 
tion.  Also  a  hot-water  bottle  ;  the  metal 
ones  hold  heat  much  longer  than  rubber, 
and  can  be  filled  with  boiling  water.  Then 
with  a  thick  cover  (one  made  of  wool 
blanketing  is  good)  they  dispense  their 
warmth  gradually,  and  are  still  nvailable 
in  that  hour  of  lowest  vitality  around 
3  a.  m.  I  have  written  of  the  New  York 
physician  who  built  a  show  place  in  our 
neighborhood  years  ago.  My  folks  used 
to  discuss  with  amazement  (perhaps 
tinged  with  scorn?)  his  practice  of  cover¬ 
ing  even  liis  pillow  with  woolen  material. 
Well  might  they  smile — they  never  slept 
in  cold  rooms,  in  my  knowledge  of  them  ! 
And  their  daughter  finds  the  touch  of 
t  mooth  cotton  or  linen  very  unfriendly 
oi  zero  nights. 

"hen  there  is  the  bolster,  banked  along 
the  fide  of  the  bed  next  to  the  wall,  which 


1938.  Ladies’  two- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
with  four  plaits  on 
either  side  of  front 
and  back;  converti¬ 
ble  collar  and 
sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  5  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1914.  Two  -  piece 
dress  for  stout  wom¬ 
en;  surplice  front, 
and  with  or  without 
side  panels;  sleeves 
attached  tq  a  lining. 
Sizes  44,  40,  48  and 
50  in.  bust.  Any 
size  requires  5% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2165.  Girl’s  two-  1901.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  dress,  having  piece  slip-on  dress, 
kimono  sleeves,  with  With  front  section 
long  sleeve  exten-  of  skirt  extending 
sions;  slightly  cir-  over  back,  and  with 
cular  skirt.  Sizes  6,  sleeves  in  either  of 
8,  10  and  12  years,  two  lengths.  Sizes 
Size  10  years  re-  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
quires  l*/-  yds.  dark  and  46  in.  bust.  Size 
and  l’vi  "yds.  light-  38  requires  3%  yds. 
colored  36-in.  mate-  36-in.  material.  20 
rial.  20  cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


the  decorated  paper  cups  with  lids,  and 
mean  to  have  more ;  and  of  course  all 
small  screw-top  jars  and  bottles  are  cher¬ 
ished. 

The  change  in  size  of  families  and  hab¬ 
its  of  living  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
changing  size  of  “sets.”  Can  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  standard  table  equipment  called 
for  a  tablecloth  and  a  dozen  napkins? 
And  how  many  pieces  made  a  set  of 
dishes— 100.  or  115?  Now  a  lunch  set 
demands  only  four  napkins,  and  even  the 
more  formal  linens  are  done  up  in  sixes, 
while  dishes  are  reduced  to  the  capacity 
of  a  kitchenette.  They  wouldn’t  go  once 
around  among  old-time  families. 

My  Texas  people  know  that  nothing 
pleases  me  as  much  as  a  box  of  pecans; 
while  to  them  went  cans  of  Lima  beans 
and  raspberry  jam,  which  they  cannot 
get. 

One  who  has  been  infected  with  the 
Quest-of-the-Colonial  germ  is  never  really 
cured,  it  is  said,  and  frequent  attacks 
may  be  expected !  Auctions  were  not 
numerous  enough,  so  I  made  a  foray  over 
the  border  (of  the  State)  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  dealer  in  antiques.  This  is, 

I  should  think,  a  unique  place ;  not  like 
a  city  antique  shop,  but  a  real  farm,  with 
a  long  record  of  fine  cultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  traditions.  And  such  quantities 
of  antique  furniture  I  never  beheld.  Many 
fine  family  pieces  in  the  house  were  not 
for  sale.  But  others,  in  all  stages,  from 
battered  dismemberment  to  final  polish, 
were  for  sale  or  exchange.  We  developed 
quite  a  friendship  from  our  many  mutual 
interests,  and  some  “swaps”  are  result¬ 
ing.  The  big  mirror  I  so  sadly  needed,  j 
comes ;  the  walnut  turn-top  table  I  didn’t  | 
need  at  all,  goes.  A  capacious  desk  of 
solid  cherry  may  come  to  reign  in  place 
of  the  towering  secretary  that  I  have 
never  liked.  Just  yesterday,  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  source,  I  acquired  owner¬ 
ship  of  an  old  sofa  of  beautiful  lines, 
though  the  transfer  has  not  yet  been 
made.  This  “infection”  furnishes  one 
with  the  nerve  to  ask  people — oh,  very 
tactfully,  of  course — whether  they  will 
consider  selling.  Sometimes  it  works, 
sometimes  it  doesn’t ;  the  fine  brass  can¬ 
dlesticks  I  wanted  I  didn’t  get.  But  the 
system  brought  the  andirons  and  the 
sofa  !  E.  M.  C. 


Children's 

Misterole-MM 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLE,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  use  on  infants  and  small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  little  white  jar  of  Children’s 
Musterole  handy.  It  comes  ready  to 
applyinstantly,  without  fussor  bother. 
The  price  is  so  small — 35c  a  jar — no 
mother  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


harvest  is  to  be,  and  how  prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  jump,  and  danger  of  storm  damage 
to  crops  is  practically  over.  I  am  think¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  what  I  know  best — our 
own  little  county.  This  year  it  has 
seemed  that  we  were  unusually  favored. 
Windstorms  passed  us  by.  Even  the  de¬ 
vastating  wetness  of  Spring  went  in 
streaks,  and  held  off  enough  here  to  allow 
seasonable  corn  planting,  with  the  result 
that,  in  a  corn  famine  year,  our  corn  is 
abundant  and  good.  The  wheat  crop  was 
the  best  in  years,  and  the  price  fair.  The 
peach  failure  is  regrettable,  but  not 
tragic,  since  peaches  are  only  a  side  line, 
and  a  gamble,  at  that,  in  this  section. 

The  holiday  season  usually  brings  a 
harvest  of  desirable  idea  to  be  duplicated 
later  for  home  consumption.  The  lunch 
set  that  went  to  Nell,  with  fast-color  wild 
roses  and  leaves  appliqued  on  unbleached 
cotton,  inspired  both  Lula  and  me  to 
copy  it ;  but  mine  will  be  made  of  rem¬ 
nants  of  airplane  linen,  with  the  flowers 
orange-hued.  Josephine’s  desire  for  an 
apron  that  will  “stay  put”  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  brought  forth  several  good  patterns 
for  E.  M.  C.’s  own  use.  The  pleasure 
shown  by  recipients  of  presents  of  jam, 
marmalade,  and  even  canned  vegetables, 
will  lead  to  a  setting  aside  of  special 
jars  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  can¬ 
ning  season.  Tall,  narrow,  half-pint  jars 
(from  the  5  &  10)  are  nice  for  this,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  regular,  squatty  half¬ 
pints  with  standard  lids.  I  had  a  few  of 


Prune  Marmalade 

Wash,  then  soak  1  lb.  prunes  in 
enough  water  to  cover  over  night.  Re¬ 
move  pits  and  save  water  they  were 
soaked  in.  Add  to  the  prunes  and  water 
%  lb.  raisins  (seeded),  one  sliced  orange, 
1%  lbs.  sugar.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil 
and  cook  until  thick.  Remove  from  fire 
and  add  %  lb.  English  walnut  meats, 
chopped  fine.  Turn  into  jars  and  seal. 

MRS.  M.  J.  G. 


Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued 
by  misfortunes ;  but  great  minds  rise 
above  them. — Washington  Irving. 


IT  IS  TRUE! 

Children  in  their  teens  need 
an  abundance  of  nourish¬ 
ment  not  only  for  growth 
but  for  strength. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

should  be  given  regularly  to 
children  or  adujts  who  are 
thin,  malnourished  or  frail. 
Scott’s  builds  them  up. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-37 
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If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  ydtii 
will  surely  want  the  big  new  1925  Independent) 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual, 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  bo* 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  50% 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusive  de* 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  prices t 
Wall  Paper,  per  roll . 2c  to  30c 


U.8.5 


Department  N  H 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYS 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DeM.  ■ 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog. 

NAME 


ST  A  NC 


TOWN 


R.  F.  D. 


STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


MILD 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 

LET  US  TAN 
Y0URHIDE< 

Horse  or  cow*  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather ;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write  , 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells  ' 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

Tbe  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
”  593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Gillies  Famous  Broken  if\ 
r  —  -  ^/i 


9x  12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug,  ,$15.96 

IjiNOEPtNODa 

8  GuAJA^TtlD 

|  FAINT 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company 

WORLD  S  FOREMOST  DECORATORS 

or 

Ground 


POSTPAID 

Unthin  300  miles  ' 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

Here’s  a  real  tasty,  smooth,  rich  mel¬ 
low  coffee,  favorite  of  New  Yorkers  for  - 
40  years.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  our  finest  coffees,  blended  to  perfection. 

This  trial  offer  Is  to  secure  new  customers. 
Order  today.  Save  retailer’s  profit  and  learn  of  a 
new  treat  in  coffee. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash ,  Check  or  Money  Order. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233*0  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

■mmmmomvs  B»t,  8i  Years  mnmaitamatansmi 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


J  list  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*$  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
yy  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 


Pride''  back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
,  .  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

Send  for  ,  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
Catalog  80  254  W.  34  SL  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  Y.  C. 


SAVE  $3##  t.  $500 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have  your 
Snow  Shoes  delivered  at  your 
door  postage  prepaid.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  not  to  sag  when  wet. 
You  can  have  your  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
Snow  Shoe  Expert  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — and  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
by  ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $6.60  to  $7.60;  Wom¬ 
en’s  sizes  $5.90  to  $6.50;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes  $4.50  to  $6.10.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe 
Made  by 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 

Dept.  R  Burlington,  Vermont 
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FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 
S'VMTC  Save  %  to  ya  on  your 
^  Ay  UL  Stove,  range  or  furnace. 

Take  advantage  of  the 
Up  biggest  SALE  in  our  26 
years. _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  Is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  Ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges. 


coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe’-..-,..--- 
end  pipeless,  and  household  rUKNACtS 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  SgOoc 
30  days’  trial.  Money-back  “  TF  = 
guarantee.  Quick,  safe  delivery.  it*-, 

530,000  pleased  customers. 

l  Write  today 
\for  Your  FREE 
i  Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


fA  Kaiamazoe 

RegUtcVcd  Direct  to  You” 


BE  THE  FIRST  TO  USE 

Smooth-On  No.l 


and  get  the  credit 
for  the  saving! 

Smooth-On  stops  leaks  in  Auto 
radiators,  bursted  water  jack¬ 
ets,  gear  ca,ses,  tanks,  heating 
boilers  and  radiators,  tanks, 
water,  gas  and  steam  pipes, 
etc.,  in  one  simple  application.  — .  ■  <  ■ , 

from  1 Irm-i'ni  nUt8’  ¥r,ease  CUPS,  hub  caps,  etc., 
-tom  loosening  and  dropping  off.  Makes  han¬ 
dles  tight  on  tools,  kitchenware,  door 
knobs,  canes,  etc.  Holds  well  on  iron, 
crass,  lead,  aluminum,  wood  or  con¬ 
crete. 

Needed  everywhere  and  when  used 
.  as  directed  makes  big  savings  and 
stops  many  nuisances. 

Repair  Book  FREE  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  magazine. 

Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  in 
6-oz.,  1  or  5-lb.  tins  at 
nearest  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39  574  Communipaw  Ave. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  .1. 


^PIPE  DIRECT-  BUY  DIRECT^ 

Get  this  Catalog 
i  before  you  ksy 


Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  al  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mail  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  systems, 
engines,  pulleys,  ssw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrlcsl  supplies,  st  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 


Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co.  796-804  Broad  St. ,  Utica.  N.Y 

Flumbin$'Pipe-Flttin$s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


A  Better  Oil -Gas  Burner 

With  Control  Valve  for  Cooking  and  Heating 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  has 
a  special  valve  with  which  you  can  control 
the  flame — from  pilot  light  to  cooking  heat 
in  an  instant. 

Burns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not 
Juel  oil),  giving  intense,  steady  heat.  Bronze 
generator,  German  silver  needle  and  special 
valve,  simple  in  construction,  low 
in  cost,  cannot  carbonize. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list 
with  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

-r-  E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 
li.  Dept.  70  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS — Write  for  sales 
proposition 


Hpme  Economy 
Oil* Gas  Burner 


iijTHEvsirij 
FAMOUS??  nJ 

ITE  FLAME  BUI 

WER 

MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  sbine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable. ^Complete  sample. 
60ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Your  money  baek  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88 Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 


CASH  S  BAGS 


FOR 
OLD 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
I’AY  THE  KKEIHHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

esi  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN 

II.  A.  HAHTLETT  -i 


H. 


From  manufacturer, 
per  lb.  Free  samples 

lltnosy,  MAIM E 


fVERYTH  ING  PRINTED !  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards 
t  circulars,  etc.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B- 22, Milftrd,  N.  H. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Her  Wonderful  Teeth 


Remove  the  dingy  film  that's  clouding  yours  and 
you’ll  be  surprised  that  your  teeth  are  just  as  white 
and  charming  as  any  one’s — make  this  unique  test 


|  A  Cupboard  on  Casters 

I  1  A  long  box,  such  as  curtain  poles  come 
in,  may  be  obtained  for  a  small  sum  from 
,  a  furniture  store.  Fashion  the  door 
i  from  the  top,  putting  on  hinges  and  a 
knob.  Shelves  may  be  put  in  the  top 
and  bottom  for  hats  and  shoes,  leaving 
the  remainder  for  coats  or  everyday 
farm  apparel,  or  the  whole  closet  may 
be  filled  with  shelves.  I  placed  the 
shelves  in  mine  at  distances  that  accom¬ 
modate  glass  jars  from  the  half  pint 
#  • 
size  to  half  gallon.  During  the  canning 

season  I  put  my  fruit  in  the  closet  as  I 
can  it,  afterward  taking  it  to  the  cellar 
in  pails.  During  the  Winter  I  put  empty 
cans  in  the  closet.  Spring  and  Fall  it 
is  used  to  keep  food  in,  when  it  is 
neither  too  hot  or  too  cold,  to  save  trips 
to  the  cellar.  My  closet  remains  in  the 
back  kitchen  all  the  year  refund,  but  it 
is  made  of  the  right  height  to  go  through 
the  door,  having  been  cut  down  from  the 
original  size.  In  Winter  I  store  my 
seeds  in  it  for  the  flowers  and  vegetable 
gardens.  In  the  hottest  weather  I  do  my 
cooking  out  there,  when  it  holds  my 
cooking  supplies  and  utensils. 

Small  editions  of  this  closet  are  con¬ 
venient  about  the  house;  placed  on  top  of 
a  wide  table,  an  improvised  secretary, 
desk  or  china  closet  may  be  the  result. 
The  closet  may  be  wide  and  not  very 
high  when  placed  on  a  table,  furnishing 

.  a  place  for  ornaments  on  the  top.  My 
bathroom  is  next  the  kitchen,  and  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  of 
these  small  closets  that  are  screwed  to 
the  walls.  In  one  closet  T  keep  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  carpenter’s  tools  for  my  own 
use,  together  with  a  variety  of  tacks, 
nails,  screws,  washers,  fishhooks,  closet 
hooks,  cup  hooks  and  fixtures,  rings,  bot¬ 
tle  stoppers,  egg  tester  and  various 
other  little  things  in  the  hardware  line. 
In  another  little  closet  I  keep  various 
mending  articles.  Of  course  there  is  the 
medicine  closet.  In  one  corner  of  the 
pantry  another  is  devoted  to  herbs, 
spices  and  extracts.  All  are  made  from 
boxes  and  those  standing  on  floor  have 
casters  for  convenient  moving. 

ADDIE  GRAVES. 


Burlap  Rugs 


Here  is  a  simple  test  that 
proves  the  truth  that  most  of 
us  have  pretty  teeth  zvithout  ever 
knowing  we  have,  or  ever  revealing  it. 

This  is  the  reason: 

Run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth,  and  you  will  feel  a  film.  A 
film  which  absorbs  discolorations 
and  hides  the  natural  color  of  your 
teeth. 

Remove  it  and  your  teeth  take  on 
a  new  beauty.  Maybe  you  have 
really  beautiful  teeth  without  real¬ 
izing  it. 

Film  is  charged  too  with  most 
tooth  troubles.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  into  crevices  and  stays.  Germs 
breed  in  it.  And  they,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

So,  besides  loss  of  tooth  beauty, 
film  is  a  serious  danger  to  healthy 
teeth.  You  must  remove  and  con- 


Tlfio  New- Day  Quality  Dentifrice 


stantly  combat  it.  It  is  ever  present, 
ever  forming. 

Old-time  dentifrices  were  unable 
to  combat  it  successfully.  And  tooth 
troubles  were  a  serious  problem. 

Now  modern  science  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  way.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  called  Pepsodent  that  acts  to 
curdle  film,  then  harmlessly  to  re¬ 
move  it.  No  soap  or  chalk,  no  harsh 
grit  dangerous  to  enamel. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  10-day  tube 
free.  Or,  buy  a  full  size  tube  at  any 
druggist’s  today.  See  what  beauty 
lies  beneath  the  film  on  your  teeth. 


T7T?  T?  T7  Mail  this  for  1751 

F  XvI2>£2f  10-DayTubeto 

TIIE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  517  1104  S.  Wabash  Avft, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  to 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


Some  time  ago  I  read  several  interest¬ 
ing  letters  about  different  ways  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  burlap  sacks,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
my  bit.  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty 
small  rugs,  and  one  friend  has  made  a 
large  one,  with  a  rose-colored  border,  for 
her  dining  room.  I  myself  am  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  getting  the  material  ready  for  a 
stair  carpet,  as  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  not  to  like  to  hear  people’s  feet 
clattering  up  and  down  bare  stairs.  The 
sacks  are  simply  ripped  open,  washed  and 
then  cut  into  1%-in.  strips,  working  from 
selvage  to  selvage  without  cutting  the 
strips  apart.  In  this  way  no  sewing  is 
required,  and  each  sack  can  be  wound 
into  a  single  ball,  which  will  make  about 
one-half  yard  of  carpet  one  yard  wide 
when  woven.  The  rugs  are  woven  in  the 
same  way  as  any  ordinary  rag  carpet, 
with  either  white  or  brightly  colored 
warp.  The  red  and  blue  printing  on  the 
sacks  makes  just  a  suggestion  of  color 
running  through  the  finished  product, 
which  is  very  pretty.  If  one  wishes  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  dyeing  a  portion  of 
the  material,  almost  any  combination  of 
colors  can  be  obtained.  I  prefer  the 
natural  tan  color,  worked  up  with  bright 
orange  -w  arp,  or  perhaps  a  few  stripes  of 
bright  ctlor  at  the  ends.  These  sacks, 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  every  farm  gran¬ 
ary,  will  make  a  durable,  good-looking 
rug,  much  different  in  appearance  from 
the  ordinary  rag  carpet,  as  the  surface  is 
somewhat  rough  and  fuzzy.  The  color 
being  neutral  will  harmonize  with  the 
color  scheme  in  almost  any  room.  By 
washing  one  or  two  sacks  every  week  one 
can  soon  get  quite  a  start  toward  a  rug, 
and  they  are  well  worth  the  time  and 
lab  expended.  mrs.  m.  b.  s. 


Winter  Comforts 

If  cold  comes  under  the  door,  make  a 
bolster  cushion-like  case  of  any  material, 
fill  with  sawdust  or  sand,  to  lay  on  the 
floor  before  it.  The  sand  or  sawdust  will 
adjust  itself  to.  the  threshold  and  keep 
out  the  cold  air ;  other  filling  material 
will  not  do  so  well. 

All  outside  doors  not  in  use  in  Winter, 
and  not  protected  by  Istorm  doors,  may 
have  a  strip  of  roofing  material  nailed  on 
each  side  and  top  of  door  frame  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  When  warm  weather  re¬ 
turns  take  the  strips  down,  roll  up,  tie 
securely  and  put  them  away  for  another 
year. 

Before  Winter  sets  in  make  a  window 
cleaner  by  tacking  strips  of  old  felt  or  a  j 
pad  of  cloth  onto  a  strip  of  wood  firmly  j 
nailed  onto  the  end  of  an  old  mop  or  ! 
broom  handle.  .iessie. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  *1  ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  ray  well-satislled  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  R.  W.  WIND  Ruby  Ion,  N.  V. 


NO  MORE  KINDLING 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  name.  Cheap  and  safe.  $4.50  postpaid  or  afterten 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  I'oiirhkeep«I«,  s.M 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds 

Pain 

Toothache 

Neuritis 


Headache 

Neuralgia 

Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package  which  contains  proven  directions. 
Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets— Also  bottles  of  24  and  100— Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacitl 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Double youv Milk  Profit"* 

by  building  Jbealth  °n</Vigor 


Did  you  ever  think  how  little  added  milk 
it  would  take  to  actually  double  your  net 
milk  profit  ? 

Competent  authorities  agree  that  on  the 
average,  only  10%  added  yield  would  double 
the  net  return  from  dairying. 

See  what  a  chance  you  have,  then,  to 
realize  real  profits  by  giving  more  thought 
to  safe  ways  of  increasing  the  milk  flow. 

Make  Cows  Thrive  on  Winter  Feeds 


Banish  Cow  Diseases 

Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Garget,  Milk  Fever,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  all  result 
from  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  In  the 
successful  treatment  of 
these  diseases  Kow-Kare 
has  a  quarter-century  rec¬ 
ord  of  success. 

Write  today  for  our  free 
book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.”  Thousands  of 
dairymen  would  not  be 
without  it. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Lack  of  Milk 

I  have  a  registered  Jersey  cow  four 
years  old  last  June.  She  freshened  _  Oc¬ 
tober  31.  I  left  calf  with  her  three  times 
a  day  for  about  10  days,  but  she  was  slow' 
in  coming  to  her  milk.  It  was  a  week  or 
10  days  before  she  gave  much,  but  then 
gained  a  little  slowly,  till  now  she  is  giv¬ 
ing  about  eight  quarts  a  day  ;  not  enough 
for  a  cowr  of  her  age.  She  seems  to  have 
a  good  appetite,  healthy  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Her  udder  never  fills  up  like  most 
cows.  I  am  feeding  her  corn  fodder,  cut 
up,  about  six  quarts  of  ground  feed.  and 
some  mangels.  I  milked  her  to  within 
about  two  weeks  of  freshening.  R.  L.  P. 

It  is  scarcely  strange  that  the  cow  in 
question  does  not  give  a  satisfactory 
yield  of  milk,  for  she  was  not  dried  off 
long  enough  before  calving,  and  letting 
the  calf  nurse  for  10  days  might  also  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  milk  yield.  It  is 
best  to  have  every  dairy  cow  rest  for  at 
least  six  weeks  before  calving,  and  the 
drying  off  process  should  start  eight 
weeks  before  the  calf  is  expected. 

If  the  cow  is  a  persistent  milker  it  is 
necessary  to  withhold  succulent  feed  and 
most  of  the  concentrates  to  effect  drying 
up  of  the  milk  secretion  ;  but  w'hen  the 
milk  has  ceased  forming  a  complete  ration 
should  again  be  fed,  from  which  the  cow 
will  be  able  to  store  up  elements  not 
I  needed  for  maintenance  of  her  body  or 
|  development  of  her  calf,  and  to  be  drawn 
|  upon  for  manufacture  when  she  “fresh- 


The  Kow-Kare  way  is  safe,  reliable  and  sure. 
Kow-Kare  is  not  a  stock  food.  It  is  a  medicine- 
tonic  that  invigorates  the  milk-making  organs.  It 
enables  the  cow  to  assimilate  the  rough,  dry  winter 
feeds  with  the  same  ease  and  milk-making  effect  as 
these  same  organs,  unassisted  can  handle  green 
pasturage  in  summer. 

Kow-Kare  is  scientifically  designed  to  act  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs.  It  not 
only  stimulates,  but  builds  natural,  permanent  vigor 
into  the  organs  that  control  the  milk  yield.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day,  one  week  out  of  each  month  is 
the  usual  feeding  of  Kow-Kare.  Once  tried,  you  are 
sure  to  become  a  regular  user  of  this  great  invigorator. 

,  Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare  —  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes. 
Order  direct  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  <ff  Bag  Balm,  Garget  Remedy,  Horse  Comfort 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


jet  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 


get 


atK Rock”  Bottom  Factory  Prices.’  Save  money 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Weaell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

3  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

123-173  pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


i  j  Samples  & 
i  i  Roofing  Book 


California  State 


LAND 
BOARD 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  fide 
farmers  on  36l£  years’  time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per  acre”  varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  Is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  361*  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Your  opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board  s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
San.loaquin  Valley,  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry„  806  Railway  Eichange,  Cbicagt. 


-  Look 
for  This 
Tag 

It  is  your 


on 

Steel 
Wheels 

guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^"Ilm ’street 

We  Have  an  Attractive  Proposition  s*los,or  fipLEMEHi 

SALESMEN,  EITHER  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION. 

Also  for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  Winter  to  work  in 
their  home  neighborhoods  with  our  block  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors  close  tight  and 
open  easily.  Convenient  door  front 
ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  No.  160 
Norwich  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Good  News!  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  —  and  we  pay  freight  any- 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates# 
Roofincr  and  Paints!  Write  now  for 
new  FREE  104-page  CATALOG  to 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  8603  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Bad.3'0 

&oob 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26Xc  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330  MUNCIE,  IND. 


fins.” 

When  such  a  surplus  of  feed  is  with¬ 
held  the  cow  has  no  reserves  of  milk- 
making  materials  to  draw  upon  after  the 
first  flush  of  milk  comes  away  after  calv¬ 
ing,  and  she  soon  shrinks  in  milk  flow.  At 
first  she  draws  upon  her  own  tissues  for 
milk-making  elements,  including  her 
bones,  for  lime  salts,  but  when  these  are 
used  up  the  milk  at  once  diminishes  in 
amount,  and  generous  feeding  then  may 
come  too  late  to  mend  matters. 

In  the  case  in  question  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  milk  the  cow  three  times  daily 
and  to  massage  the  udder  very  thoroughly 
each  time.  In  addition  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  ration 
and  feed  an  increased  quantity  to  stimu¬ 
late  milk  flow. 

Corn  stover  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  sole 
roughage  for  milk  production.  It  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein,  mineral  matters  and 
vitamines.  If  you  can  provide  say  10  lbs. 
of  good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  daily,  and 
add  some  bright  oat  straw  and  corn 
stover,  in  addition  to  30  to  35  lbs.  of 
sound  corn  silage  or  roots,  preferably 
rutabagas,  the  cow  will  soon  respond, 
especially  if  you  add  a  mixture  of  ground 
corn  or  barley,  wheat  bran  and  ground 
oats. 

If  you  cannot  supply  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  add  one  part  of  linseed  meal  to  tlie 
ration,  and  double  the  allowance  of 
ground  oats.  Of  the  mixture  suggested, 
feed  1  lb.  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily,  and  as  milk  increases  in  amount 
correspondingly  increase  the  allowance  of 
concentrates.  Take  tlie  chill  off  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  do  not  allow  the  cow  to 
chill  herself  outdoors  on  cold,  wintry 
days.  Let  her  occupy  a  well-bedded  box 
stall  or  pen  in  the  stable.  A.  s.  A. 


Increasing  Butterfat 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  producing  about 
38  lbs.  milk  per  day  that  is  testing  only 
about  2.4  and  2.8  at  different  teats.  Is 
there  any  way  of  bringing  up  the  butter- 
fat.  and  what  would  you  recommend  feed¬ 
ing?  I  feed  Alfalfa  hay,  about  14  lbs. 
grain,  consisting  of  cottonseed  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  middlings  and  mixed  feed. 

Manistee,  Mich.  F.  v. 

You  are  one  among  many  who  would 
like  the  secret  of  increasing  butterfat  in 
milk  by  feeding.  As  yet  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  feed  fat  into  milk.  Inheri¬ 
tance  governs  the  cow  in  her  ability  to 
produce  a  high  or  low  fat  test.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  slight  increase  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  day  or  two  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  sudden  change  in  feed,  but 
shortly  the  fat  percentage  is  back  to  its 
old  average  again.  Cows  that  are  very 
fat  at  freshening  time  seem  to  give  a 
higher  testing  milk  during  their  subse¬ 
quent  lactation  period  than  do  those  that 
are  thin  at  parturition.  Potatoes  and 
roots,  if  fed  'in  large  quantities,  are 
claimed  to  make  a  poor  quality  milk,  but 
your  ration  is  excellent  and  your  cow  has 
every  advantage  to  produce  her  best  un¬ 
less  she  may  have  freshened  in  a  thin 
condition.  J.w.  b. 
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Full 
Year to 
Pay 

30  Days  Trial 

it  it  any  way  you 
nlease  on  our  money* 
back-offer 

Jhn&ticcvn, 

SEPARATOR 

built  by  the  oldest  American  manufacturer 
making  cream  separators  only.  Uneq  ualled 
in  efficiency,  durability  and  quality.  Proved 
the  most  profitable  to  use  in  every  way 
by  experience  of  many  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  owners.  Skims  thoroughly. 
Unmatched  for  easy  turning. 

Easily  cleaned.  Flushes  com¬ 
pletely — saves  cream.  Made 
in  capacities  from  850  pounds 
down  to  one-cow  size. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  first.  See  our 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal,  Ak. 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.#^ 

American  Separator  Co. 


I  Learned  this  Priceless 

HARNESS  SECRET 

From  a  Pail  Handle 


Made  In  all  Styles 


Down  afterJO  Days’ 
Trial;  Balance  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


To  prove  my  claim  that  Wear-More  Is  the 
strongest  harness  made,  let  me  send  you 
any  style  you  select  for  30  days*  fro® 
serviceon  your  ownteam .  Test  Itln  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  It  If  not  then 
convinced.  Simply  returnitatmyexpense. 
Write  today  for  big.  free  book,  with  new 
reduced  prices.  See  how  I've  done  away 
with  rubbing  and  Bee-sawing  between 
leather  and  metal.  Doubled  wear  right 
herel  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edge  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  in  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this-  how  I  learned  this  priceless  har¬ 
ness  secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  owe  It  to  your  pocketbook  to  In¬ 
vestigate,  at  once,  this  marvelous  advance 
In  harness-making  and  harness  value. 


JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  Pres. 

1927  Erie  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
John  C.  Nichols  Co..  Also  Origin¬ 
ators  and  Makers  of  FitZall  Collars 
Eat.  1909 


See  strap  above— how  oil 
was  saueezed  out,  fibers 
packed  and  strapcracked 
till  ready  to  break  in 
two.  Like  carrying  pail 
with  wire  handle.  None  of  this  In  Wear- 


r*ejl 


More  HarnessI  Patented  protecting 
buckles  let  leather  pull  against  big, 
broad  aurface,  just  as  well  protected aa 
your  hand  around  the  large,  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  handle  on  a  pail  bail. 


WEARMORE 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styleB 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
*  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and.  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc ._  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


■Guaranteed 
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FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  S5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White,  6  to 
8week»old,  4*8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  un¬ 
related  boa*-  pigs.  All  pigs  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr,  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  QualitylilSilfdweane.ipigs 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Fall  14  Champion¬ 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  6  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  X.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES— Farmers’  Prices 

8,  10,  14  wks.-old,  9  mos,  gilts,  on  approval.  No  cash  in 
advance.  Female  Airedale.  3  yrs.  old  ;  good  breeder  ;  7 
champions  in  pedigree.  WIANT  FARMS,  Hun  tine  ton  Mills,  I’n. 

WALNUT  6R0VE  PATTERSON  SHOVE 


DUROCS-Gilts  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding 


Elmwood  Farms 


Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

P.  O.  Box  16  Bradford,  N.Y. 


J3UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


mg. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Poland. Rhinao  Young  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
l  uldllU  ullllldo  for  sale — The  very  best  breeding.  Write 
for  prices.  G.  8.  II A  I. L  Farmdale,  Ohio 


fl  |  f»  »«,  Choice  Registered  pigs,  *10  each.  Big  Type, 
u.  i.  u.  a  Thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Qeglstered  O.I.C.  AndChenter  White  PIGS 


H  Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Wayvllle.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  hull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  X.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oairv  FARMS,  ??  S.  124  SI.,  Phils..  Pa 

For  Sale— 4-Yr.-0ld  Guernsey  Heifers 

Official  tested  and  out  of  accredited  herd.  Will  be  fresh 
Feb.  first.  Bred  to  Brookmead’s  May  Rose  Glenwood 
No.  67209.  W.  8.  KEKCSER  Perkasle,  Fa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse.1 

A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 


c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Cows 

Tuberculin  tested  and  60-day  retest  Guarantee. 
Don't  correspond;  wire,  orcomeand  see  them.  You 
can’t  find  better  cattle  anywhere,  dan.  and  Feb. 
ows,  $125  Ten  elegant  Guernsey  heifers,  S100. 

Dr.  J.  William  Fiuk  Newburgh,  N  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m ii.cn  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barrt  VI 


IVL illtixis  Slaortliorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington ville,  14.  Y. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bullcalves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  J erseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  8S50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornel!  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  ot  Beacon 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Galt  Cham 


A.  R.  Dam  and  Grand 
Champion  Bull,  Syracuse  1923. 
Cheap.  II  AltOLI)  PICKETT,  Knowlesville,  X.  Y. 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J,  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Convulsions 

I  have  some  small  pigs  eight  or  10 
weeks  old.  As  one  went  to  eat  he  threw 
up  his  head  as  if  choked  and  went  over 
backwards  as  if  in  a  fit.  Then  he  came 
out  of  it,  and  did  the  same  thing  in  a  few 
days.  Then  one  of  the  others  had  the 
same  thing.  I  feed  Red-dog  flour  and 
standard  middlings,  with  warm  water. 

Connecticut.  h.  e.  ,s. 

The  pigs  in  question  take  “fits,”  or  are 
attacked  with  convulsions,  and  these  are 
induced  by  indigestion  and  too  fast  drink¬ 
ing.  \\  hen  a  pig  is  allowed  to  become 
very  hungry  and  thirsty  for  slop  it  is  apt 
to  dash  up  to  the  trough  and  begin  guz¬ 
zling  feed  so  fast  that  a  spasm  of  the  gul¬ 
let  results,  and  that  is  followed  by  a  fit, 
the  symptoms  of  which  you  have  correct¬ 
ly  described.  Death  is  liable  to  happen 
during  one  of  those  fits,  and  after  several 
of  them  have  occurred,  before  the  fatal 
one,  the  pig  usually  becomes  thriftless, 
emaciated  and  dry  and  tight  in  hair  and 
hide.  These  fits  are  much  less  likely  to 
occur  during  the  Summer  season,  when 
pigs  commonly  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  and  especially  when  they  can  graze 
clover  or  Alfalfa  pasture,  or  other  green 
crops,  such  as  rye  and  rape. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  change 
of  feed  at  once.  Pigs  cannot  be  expected 
to  thrive  well  unless  given  milk  in  some 
form.  If  possible,  provide  skim-milk, 
fed  sweet,  or,  lacking  that,  supply  butter¬ 
milk  or  whey.  Allow  free  range  outdoors 
on  all  fine  days,  as  exercise  is  imperative, 
and  direct  sunlight,  outdoors,  has  been 
found  both  preventive  and  curative  of 
rickets.  Also  feed  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  give  ground  corn  or  barley,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  tlittle  wheat  bran  and 
tankage  or  oilmeal,  from  a  self-feeder. 
Allow  free  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  or 
ground  limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  bone- 
meal. 

If  it  can  be  managed,  the  skim-milk,  or 
other  swill  or  slop,  should  he  fed  at  least 
twice  daily,  and  always  after  some  other 
feed  has  been  taken,  so  that  drinking  will 
not  be  done  so  fast.  Pigs  should  also 
have  a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  drinking 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  feed  and 
management  suggested  here,  treat  each 
affected  pig  by  giving  it  a  full  dose  of 
castor  oil,  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe  or  bot¬ 
tle.  The  average  dose  is  one-half  an 
ounce  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body  weight ; 
hut  do  not  give  any  pig  that  is  50  lbs. 
and  over  less  than  one  ounce  of  the 
physic.  Watch  the  effect,  and  if  worms 
are  seen  to  pass  in  the  feces,  wait  a  week 
and  give  each  pig  30  drops  of  oil  of  cheno- 
podium  and  one-half  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body  weight,  by 
means  of  a  dose  syringe  or  bottle.  With¬ 
hold  feed  for  24  hours  before  treatment 
for  worms.  We  think  it  quite  probable 
that  worms  are  a  contributing  cause  of 
the  convulsions  and  ill  thrift.  Treatment 
for  worms  ordinarily  should  be  repeated 
in  two  weeks.  a.  S.  a. 


Feeding  Buckwheat 

In  what  proportion  should  I  feed  buck¬ 
wheat  with  other  grains?  I  have  all  the 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  corn,  etc., 
but  as  I  have  a  large  amount  of  buck¬ 
wheat  I  want  to  feed  as  much  as  would 
be  good  for  laying  hens  and  other  stock. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  L. 

Buckwheat  middlings  may  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  rations  for  dairy  cows,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  rations  for 
swine  and  poultry.  The  reasons  why 
buckwheat  middlings  cannot  be  fed  ex¬ 
tensively  to  swine  is  because  it  seems  to 
irritate  the  intestinal  tract  and  has  been 
known  to  cause  gastritis  or  inflammation 
of  the  bowels. 

I  think  it  is  the  practice  of  poultrymen 
to  include  some  whole  buckwheat  when  it 
is  available  in  the  scratch  feed,  and  it 
can  replace  corn  and  wheat  very  well  in 
the  scratch  mixture.  1  rather  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  including  any  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  in  the  mash,  for  it  is  possible  to 
let  them  have  all  of  the  buckwheat  which 
they  ought  to  have  through  the  channel 
of  the  scratch  feed. 

For  dairy  cows  buckwheat  middlings 
may  constitute  a  third  of  the  ration,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  supplemented  with  some  wheat 
bran  and  some  concentrates  carrying  gen¬ 
erous  amounts  of  protein.  r.  c.  M. 


Decide  right  Now  to  make 
1925  the  Turning  Point 
in  your  Milk  Business 

THERE  are  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  all  over 
the  country  who  look  back  at  the  day  they  put  in  their 
Empire  Milkers  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  deal  for  them. 

They  are  making  big  profits  out  of  milk  instead  of  small 
profits.  Many  are  making  money  where  they  could  only 
break  even,  or  even  worse,  before. 

They  have  gotten  away  from  hand  milking.  That’s  part 
of  it— but  only  part.  The  rest  is  they  invested  in  the  one 
milkingmachinethatisdifferentfromall  others— theEmpire. 

Different  in  action — different  in  results.  The  milker 
that  milks  in  Nature’s  way — by  alternately  sucking  and 
massaging  the  teat  completelyfrom  tip  to  udder.  The  cow 
likes  to  be  milked  by  the  Empire — stands  quieter,  stays 
in  better  condition,  gives  more  milk  and  gives  it  longer,  j 
Decide  right  now  that  you  are  through  with  hand  milk¬ 
ing — through  with  drudgery — through  paying  three  men 
to  do  what  one  man  can  do  better — through  with  poorly 
conditioned  cows  and  small  yield  because  of  the  trouble 
with  hired  help  that  not  only  does  not  know  how  to  milk 
properly  but  is  not  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble— through 
with  high  bacteria  counts. 

Even  if  you  only  milk  six  cows— you  can  benefit  by  the 
Empire — for  the  new  Empire  Electric  Milker  makes  it 
economically  possible.  It  is  both  inexpensive  to  install 
and  cheap  to  operate. 

Look  into  this  thoroughly  now — and  make  up  your  mind. 

Talk  to  the  Empire  agent.  Send  for  the  free  Empire  catalog. 


Empire  Advantages 


1.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made 'and  has 
linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups — they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s 
suck. 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  may  be 
used  with  Empire  Electric  Pumping  Outfits 
—a  practical  size  for  every  dairy  of  6or  more 
cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

T he  Machine  to  Meet  Every 


5.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for 
a  single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost.  H.  P.  Motor  oper¬ 
ates  4  double  units ,  milking  8  eows  at  a  time. 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  of  adjustment. 

Dairyman’s  Requirements 


EMPIRE 


TRADE-MARK  REG’D. 


Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhirmey,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Sales  and  Service  Branches? 

Elgin,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 


Jl 


OIL  MEAL 


DOGS 


PURE 

r  OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 

Manufactured  by 

1  KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

ANALYSIS 

|p  Protein  34  per  cent 
1  Fat  4 

Fibre  9 


lOO  LBS.  NET 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Big  Profits. 

Have  You 

Tried  13  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM, 
N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-19  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

from  one  to  four  years  old.  Also  the  son  of  Champion 
I-Oltl)  LIVFKPOOL,  Winner  of  many  Championship  Rib¬ 
bons  In  1924.  One  young  Ram,  winner  of  Blue  Ribbon  in 
1924,  as  Ramlamb.  Price  for  all  $500. 

Giim  Sperl  2601  Kant  Tremont.  Ayr,  Bronx,  X.  Y,  C. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

K.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Mere  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Female  Setter,  0  mos.,  for  Beagle  or  Rabbit  hound. 

KAMPOU.A  Newburgh,  X.  Y. 

AirpHoloc  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

fiireuaies  E.  G.  F,«hor  Madison.  N.  Y. 

U  n  u  sual  1  y 
$20 


For  Sale— Reg.  White  Collie  Puppies  beLufui! 


each.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Barlow 


Sugar  Grove,  Pc 


GOATS 


Swiss  Milk  Goats  Fresh  aMrpetgs:,86heaf  K,ade> 

Avondale,  Penna. 


GORDON  P.  JONES 


[ 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  KSKelleyred  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  IK  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*». 

Ulhlte  Collie  l’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $lft  up. 
**  Chotola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma0Iuh  #6- 

Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  .Smyrna,  X.  y! 

Pprlidrpprl  Po,lce  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
I  cuigiccu  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Gprmfln  Pniipp  flntrc  lil'ueil*‘rs  !IU<1  puppies  for  sale, 
ueillldn  ruiice  UOgS  Host  hlood  lines  in  America,  yet 

reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washingtonvilio,  Pa. 

Herman  Shpnhprrl  Pune  AIbo2  Knglish  Bnll,  Females. 

uenildn  OnepneiQ  rups  Thomson’s  Kennels.  Wells,  Vt. 

Wantprf — Pmorican  Farm  Shepard  Puppy.  Write  de- 
ndlllBU  tails.  Ruth  Cassin  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Shnrp  Knnnpk  H,mrod.  *  y.,  offers  ow  tyme 

LdMJ  0I1UIC  ItenneiS  blue  TICK  hounds.  Priced  right 


s«iHrSH  Foxhound  Pups  JDHM y#VoIch.  Sir.*. 


Adventures  In  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

r  1  AHIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  toint^r 
-L  pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  lift 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  Citj 


BREED  POLAND  CHINAS 

BRED  SOW  SALE  JANUARY  22 
50  HEAD  -  SELL  -  5  BOARS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM  Box  262  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Genuine  Army  Horse  Cover  or  Stable  Blanket  — 

The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable  blanket  is  made  of  waterproof  brown  cotton  duck,  lined  witn  a 
Stroner,  heavy  blanket  material,  extending  from  under  the  liem  to  the  ederes.  Size,  about  76  inches  at 
bottom  ;  64  inches  at  top  ;  depth  of  neck,  35k>  inches  ;  depth  of  back  end  33  inches.  Two  surcingles,  each 
3  inches  wide,  strongly  stitched  and  reinforced.  It  is  the  genuine  article — strong,  durable,  a aai> 
warm  and  will  lit  anv  fair  sized  horse.  Buy  the  real  thing  and  order  a  few  blankets  while  the 
supply  lasts.  You  will  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them  to  you.  ApncL 

Weight,  9  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  10  pounds . 


Brand  New 
U.  S.  Army  McClellan 
Saddles  $fZ  75 

*>each 

$•750 

■  each 


WITH  STEEL  STIRRUPS 

WITH  WOODEN  STIR¬ 
RUPS  . 


Shipping  weight.  25  lbs. 

Note — We  Pay  No  For- 


Unused  Double  Rein 
and  Double 
Bit  Bridles  **each 


$025 

“e 

Get  together  with  your  neighbors 


warding  Charges. 

J.  SILVERMAN 


All  goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  refunded 


Send  checks  or  money 
_  orders  to  Dept.  NR. 

&  BROS.,  INC.,  594  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y- 


and  Order  a  Hate,  Con 
twining  lO  Blankets  ut 
tbs  Wholesale  Price  of 


$2io 


each 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
.Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«.oks  have  contented 


themselves  w  th  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  trtating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Churning  Troubles 

Our  butter  will  not  gather.  We  hare 
grade  Guernseys,  one  fresh  in  April,  the 
other  we  do  not  know  when.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  Have  thermometer 
and  put  salt  in.  Cows  are  on  dry  feed. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  b.  b.  c. 

What  is  wrong  with  my  butter?  Last 
two  churnings  it  took  a  long  time,  also 
had  to  use  hot  water  to  get  butter.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  put  cold  water  on  to  wash 
butter,  it  gets  crumbly  and  mixes  with 
the  water.  I  cannot  get  it  back  to  but¬ 
ter  again.  I  tried  re-churning  hut  finally 
had  to  throw  it  away.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  butter  of  it.  I  never  had  trouble 
like  this  in  warm  or  cool  weather.  It  is 
only  since  it  is  so  cold.  F.  H. 

Newfoundland,  'N.  J. 

Many  letters  come  to  us  in  reference  to 
churning  troubles.  Your  difficulty,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  comes  under  the  following : 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  dif¬ 
ficult  churning  adds  to  the  worries  of  the 
farm  butter-maker.  It  is  usually  ex¬ 
perienced  when  the  weather  is  cold.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  in  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  cream  must  be  churned  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  5  to  10  degrees  F.  warmer 
than  in  Summer.  Richer  and  thicker 
cream  is  also  preferred.  Twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  churning  the  cream 
should  be  placed  at  a  temperature  close 
to  72  degrees  F.  until  it  is  thick,  sour 
and  glossy  in  appearance.  This  sour 
cream  should  then  be  cooled  down  to  00 
degrees  or  05  degrees  F.  about  two  hours 
before  churning.  This  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  fat  requires  a  longer  time  to 
adjust  itself  from  the  warmer  to  the 
cooler  temperature.  Immediate  churning 
after  cooling  will  result  in  soft  butter. 
The  thorough  souring  allows  the  acid 
bacteria  to  produce  lactic  acid  which  in 
turn  makes  the  casein  brittle.  Easier 
and  more  exhaustive  churning  results. 

Difficult  churning  will  result  after  cows 
have  been  milked  for  several  months. 
The  fat  globules  then  become  harder  and 
smaller.  Even  the  solids  not  fat  change, 
■and  the  protein  constituents  cause  the 
milk  to  'become  viscous.  This  leads  to 
foaming  instead  of  churning.  It  will  help 
to  feed  the  cow  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
silage  or  roots,  as  such  feeds  produce  a 
softer  fat.  Cottonseed  meal  should  be 
reduced,  as  it  causes  a  hard  fat.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  ordinary  salt  thrown  into  the 
cream  in  the  churn  will  often  overcome 
foaminess  and  make  churning  easier. 

The  change  to  dry  feeds  at  this  time  of 
the  year  may  cause  difficult  churning. 
Dry  feeds,  such  as  Timothy  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  produce  hard  fat.  Succulent  feeds, 
as  roots  and  silage,  will  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

The  remedy  for  difficult  churning,  then, 
is,  briefly,  churn  at  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture,  say  60  to  65  degrees  F.  (use  therm¬ 
ometer)  ;  ripen  the  cream  longer :  churn 
a  thicker,  richer  cream  ;  change  the  feed 
of  the  cow.  j.  w.  B. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  'based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Jan.  5,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  Frencli- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneli- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dovei\  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  'Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.67% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 66% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  3.41% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.38% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $39.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  39.90 

Standard  middlings  .  42.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  49.90 

White  hominy  .  55.15 

Yellow  hominy  .  54.40 

Gluten  feed  .  47.30 

Ground  oats  . 51.40 

Flour  middlings  .  47.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 44.40 


43%  cottonseed  meal  . . . 48.90 

34^(?  linseed  meal  51,40 


Unadilla  ? 


Because  Unadilla  Silos  offer 
you  more  for  your  money. 

They  make  good  silage  and 
keep  it  good.  Their  air-tight 
fitted  staves  defy  frost  and  save 
the  valuable  juices.  They’re 
strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber.  They  last  so 
long  that  if  you  divide  their 
moderate  first  cost  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  serve,  the 
yearly  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
profits  you  get  from  each  year’s 
perfectly  kept  succulent  silage. 

In  addition,  they’re  safe  and 
convenient  to  use,  and  save  you 
time  and  work. 

This  is  the  kind  of  silo  you 
can  get  at 

Liberal  Cash  Discount 
if  you  order  early.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  prices,  discounts,  and 
Big  Catalog  Free 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  ^  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  Ideal  Pruning  Saw 


Work  from  the  ground  with  8-ft.  handle  saw.  Send  $3 
and  have  one  delivered,  Parcel  Post,  at  your  door. 


Wanted  Dealers  to  Stock 

A.  II.  PHILLIPS  MFC.  CO.  Ilulbertoii,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Sugarmaker! 

YOUR  SEASON  IS  AT  HAND 

Your  prices  depend  upon  your  quality.  Insure  your  har¬ 
vest  by  equipping  with  the  “  Famous  Vermont,”the  only 
practical,  rapid,  shallow-boiling  evaporator  constructed, 
state  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  Prices  moderate. 
Terms  liberal.  Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Rutland,  Vormont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 


PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  at  id  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Feeding  Costs! 


Combination  Grinders 


Cut  the  price  of  producing  milk.  Lower 
your  feeding  costs.  It’s  easy  if  you  own  a 
Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinder.  Reduces 
hay,  straw,  stalks,  vines,  ear  corn  and  all 
threshed  grains  to  a  fineness  satisfactory  for 
feeding.  Send  coupon  below  for  free  book 
about  feeding. 


Produce  Feed  at  Cost  of 
8/1  Oc  Per  Pound  of  Milk! 


Users  of  Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinders, 
who  have  carefully  kept  cost  records,  know 
they  can  produce  feed  for  as  little  as  8/10c 
per  pound  of  milk  produced.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  similar  saving  I 


Patented,  Perforated  Drum 

An  Exclusive  Stover  Feature! 

A  unique  revolving  drum  holds  the  material  to 
be  ground  until  it  is  reduced  small  enough  to 
pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  drum;  after 
which  it  is  augered  to  the  grinding  burrs.  No 
clogging.  An  absolutely  exclusive  Stover  feature 
obtainable  on  no  other  grinder.  Stover  makes 
a  complete  line  of  grinders  suitable  to  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Send  for  literature  describing  them  all. 

Send  Coupon  JSSyj&J 
Stmrer.Mfg./*  stover  meg.  *  enc.  co. 

OC  Jhngme  /  I15  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
^_,0.  f.  _”?•  68  Combination  Grinder  and 

115  Lake  / 

Street  f  Nam*. 


w  uo  vAJinui nation  vjrinaer  ana 

r  feeding  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Freeport,  - 

Ill.  f Address 


l /' 


/ 


P -O . State. 


Here’s  the  Book  that  will 
help  Cure  him — it’s  FREE 


THE  first  move  thousands  of  horse  owners 
make  when  a  norse  goes  lame  is  to  turn 
to  Save-The-Horse  Book.  In  its  96  pages 
they  find  the  exact  condition  described,  what 
to  do  and  howto  do  it.  Don't  miss  getting  a 
copy — it  costs  you  nothing. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

Known  for  3 !  years  as  the  one  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low), 
Thoropin  and— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  disease.  Sold  with  our  signed 
MONEY-BACK  Guarantee.  Over  405,000 
satisfied  users  know  Save-The-Horse  not  only 
curesbut  keeps  the  horse  working  while  being 
treated.  W  rite  today  for  sample  of  Guarantee, 
veterinary  advice  you  can  depend  upon  and 
your  copy  of  the  Book— all  absolutely  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Hard  Milking  Cow 

My  cow  milks  hard.  There  seems  to 
be  some  trouble  in  the  teats,  like  a  small 
hard  core  in  the  very  end  which  hinders 
the  flow  of  milk.  If  I  squeeze  hard 
enough  it  will  make  the  milk  come,  but 
seems  to  give  the  cow  pain,  causing  her 
to  kick.  Two  teats  (one  back  and  one 
front)  are  bad  now  This  causing  the 
milk  to  start  hard  makes  it  spatter  all 
ov^r.  w.  F.  w. 

a  ew  York. 

W  hen  a  hard  core  can  be  felt  when  a 
cow  s  teat  is  rolled  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  infection  gaining  entrance  by 
way  of  the  opening  of  the  teat  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
condition  starts  with  a  sore  and  scab 
forming  on  the  tip  of  the  teat  and  this 
has  to  be  picked  off  before  milk  will  flow 
freely.  \\  hen  that  is  done  daily,  the  tip 
of  the  teat  soon  becomes  inflamed  and 
swollen ;  then  the  infection  spreads  in¬ 
ward  and  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duct  of  the  teat  becomes  thickened, 
which  accounts  for  the  core  mentioned. 
When  that  condition  is  present  the  teat 
is  difficult  to  milk  and  the  milk  may 
spray,  as  in  the  ease  described. 

Dairymen  often  use  a  milking  tube  to 
draw  off  the  milk  when  such  a  condition 
makes  milking  difficult,  and  when  that 
is  done  infection  is  about  certain  to  be 
introduced  by  the  tube,  unless  it  is  care¬ 
fully  cleansed  and  sterilized  by  boiling 
for  20  minutes  each  time  before  insertion 
in  the  teat.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  the 
tube  immersed  in  a  bottle  of  spirits  of 
camphor,  between  times  of  use,  and  to 
smear  it  with  carbolized  vaseline  before 
insertion.  When  infection  works  upward 
in  a  teat  it.  is  almost  certain,  in  time,  to 
cause  destructive  garget.  There  is  no 
cure  for  chronic  garget  (mammitis  or 
mastitis),  and  an  affected  cow  is  a  men¬ 
ace  in  a  herd  for  the  reason  that,  infection 
may  be  carried  from  her  to  other  cows  by 
the  milker’s  hands. 

In  the  case  in  question  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  use  sterilized  teat  plugs,  for  a 
time,  to  dilate  the  duct  and  keep  it  open 
between  milkings.  Such  plugs  may  be 
bought  from  any  dealer  in  veterinary  sup¬ 
plies  or  possibly  from  a  veterinarian.  If 
the  plugs  do  not  serve  the  purpose,  then 
the  next  step  should  be  to  use  a  dilator, 
preferably  of  the  glove-stretcher  pattern. 
Your  veterinarian  may  own  such  an  in¬ 
strument  or  be  able  to  get  one  for  you. 

It  is  inserted  several  times  daily  and 
opened  over  and  over  again  each  time,  a 
little  more  each  day,  until  the  duet  of  the 
teat  is  sufficiently  dilated. 

If  that  does  not  succeed,  then  the  only 
recourse  will  be  to  have  the  veterinarian 
slit  down  through  the  obstruction  or 
stricture  in  four  different  directions  by  [ 
means  of  a  sterilized  teat  bistoury  or  ; 
slitter.  The  cow  has  to  be  restrained 
and  the  teat  perfectly  cleansed  and  dis¬ 
infected  before  operating.  Afterward 
strip  away  a  little  milk  at  short  intervals 
to  keep  the  duct  open  during  the  healing 
process.  Some  veterinarians  even  ampu¬ 
tate  a  little  of  the  tip  of  the  teat  to  effect 
the  same  purpose. 


ABSORBIne 

■  **  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strainec 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligament) 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessan 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  c 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  ha: 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free 
ABSORBINE,  JRi,  the  antiseptic  linimentfc 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Musclec 
neals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pri< 
W-25  “bottle  at  drjlrrs  or  delivered.  Rook  "EviH-nce”  fre< 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mai 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  43  Elm  SL.Quincy.lll. 


Worms  of  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  small  worms 
1%  in.  long  and  1/16  in.  thick.  He  has 
a  good  appetite  and  always  has  salt  in 
front  of  him.  He  is  not  doing  much  at 
present.  I  feed  six  quarts  ground  oats 
and  plenty  of  hay.  He  weighs  1,100  lbs., 
but  seems  to  stay  poor.  l.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  worms  are  yellowish  white  in 
color  and  taper  at  both  ends  they  are 
“maw”  or  “pin”  worms  which  inhabit 
the  large  intestines  and  rectum.  They 
may  cause  considerable  disturbance  and 
even  ill-thrift  when  very  numerous,  but 
more  commonly  they  induce  great  itching 
at  night,  so  that  the  horse,  kicks,  pounds 
or  rubs  his  tail.  They  may  be  removed 
by  withholding  feed  for  24  hours  and 
then  giving  three  to  four  pints  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  at  one  dose,  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  as  a  drench,  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  following  day  injecting  into  the 
rectum  two-thirds  of  a  pail  of  lukewarm 
water  containing  two  ounces  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  copperas). 
The  injection  should  be  repeated  in  two 


)Ubu  wouldn’t 


stand  for 
this  One 

Minute 


If  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  garbage  can 
after  each  meal  you  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about  the  "left-over” 
butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  in  the  skim-milk?  It  isn’t  at  all 
unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  from  the  milk  of 
just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter  to  a  pound  or  more  a  day.  Think  what  this  would 
mean  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made — skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts 
longer.  Among  other  new  features  and  refinements 
it  has  a  self-centering  bowl  which  eliminates  vibra¬ 
tion,  causing  it  to  run  smoother  and  easier.  It 
gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high-testing  cream,  and 
skims  cleaner  under  all  conditions  of  use. 


Trade  Allowance 

Pld  centrifugal  cream  separa¬ 
tors  of  any  age  or  make  accepted 
as  partial  payment  on  new  De 
Lavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  from 


^down"  free  Catalo**J 

Balance  in  15  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 
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CHAPPED  HANDS 


You  owe  jt  to  yourself  this  winter  to  try  Corona 
healingointmentforchafing,  chaps,  chillblains 
and  frosted  feet.  Without  smarting,  blister  or 
scar  this  time-tested  remedy  soothes  soreness, 
draws  pain  and  quickly  heals  every  flesh  wound 
on  man  or  beast.  Wonderful  for  skin  troubles, 
piles,  ulcers,  boils,  corns,  bunions 
etc.  Send  today  for  a  big  Corona^. 

Sample  only  10c,  postpaid. 

Full  size  at  drug  stores  or 
by  mail  55e  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


Finished  in  Black  Only 
Mv.de  in  10  Styles 
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CHEIR  first  cost  is  no  higher  than 
silos  of  less  durable  construction. 
They  are  permanent  and  require  no  re¬ 
pairs,  even  after  years  of  service— guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  rot,  burst  or  blow  down. 
The  air  channels  in  the  Natco  walls 
assure  perfect  protection  to  silage  in  all 
seasons. 

Natco  Silos  are  shipped  from  our  nearest 
plant.  Freight  charges  are  minimized. 
V/rite  for  our  Farm  Building  Book , 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  Natco  Siios 
and  other  economical  farm  buildings.  It’s 
free.  Address 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

720  Fulton  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

or 

Drew  Line  Company 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Elmira,  N.Y. 


J  Down 

this  O  Isle -Tan 
l-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old -fashioned  buckles. 


an 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pLonounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from  the 
raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book  £a8rkne'8orb£le 

Learn  all  about  our  $7.60  down  and  easy  payment 
offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.90-71 

X9th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonographs. 


Double  the  Size 

of  your  dairy  cows* 
and  so  double  i/our  pro - 
,  'v  \  fit.  Read  the  new  book 

^  Livestock  intheEast 

bV  Philip  RParh 

Free  to  farmers 
Send  for  yours 


<Fl>Park.  ^>Pol/ard  & 

354  MERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Buried  in  a  Cloud  of  Dust  for  Days 

Yet  the  cut  steel,  case  hardened  transmission  gears  of  the 
Light-Weight  OilPull  are  in  no  danger 


Dust — dirt — sand — grit — those  vi¬ 
pers  that  gnaw  at  gears — that  steal 
away  power — that  wear  out  bearings 
— that  hasten  depreciation  and  add 
many  dollars  to  upkeep — are  power¬ 
less  to  hurt  the  Light-  Weight  Oil- 
Pull  Tractor.  You  can  operate  it  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  day  after  day  without 
fear  of  damage.  For  in  this  OilPull 
all  operating  parts  are  enclosed — all 
transmission  gears  are  machine  cut, 
case  hardened  steel,  and  operate  in  dust-tight 
cases,  in  baths  of  clean  oil.  By  such  construc¬ 
tion  friction  is  robbed  of  its  teeth — power 
is  increased — life  of  service  is  lengthened — 
and  cost  is  reduced. 

The  Light-Weight  OilPull 


Cooling  — Dual  Lubrication — long¬ 
life  construction — fuel  economy — 
low  upkeep — are  retained. 

The  design  is  light — low — compact. 
Yet, because  of  such  important  fea- 
tuvesasBallBearing  Transmission 
— a  patented  Drivew  heel  Interlock 
— complete  enclosure  of  all  operating  parts 
— enclosed  gears  running  in  oil  baths — un¬ 
usual  carburetor  design,  and  many  others, 
this  Ligh  t-  Weigh  t  OilPullactually  delivers 
more  power  at  drawbar  and  belt. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 

Every  man  interested  in  modem  farm  power  equip¬ 
ment  should  know  about  this  Light-  Weight  OilPull — 
one  of  the  outstanding  successes  in  the  quality  field. 

Our  new  catalog  shows  all  the  features  —  explains 
everything — contains  many  illustrations.  Just  mail  the 
coupon.  Get  all  the  facta.  Know  what  your  tractor  in¬ 
vestment  should  secure  for  you.  Address  Dept.  ZZ 


In  the  Light-  Weight  OilPulls  all  the  basic  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

OilPull  principles — Triple  Heat  Control — Oil  La  Porte  (Incorporated)  Indiana^r^ 


**v\r 


OILPULL 

Light-Weight  and  Powerful 

The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors, steam  engines,  grain  and  rice 
threshers.husker-shredders, alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 

Serviced  through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


3p*s 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
La-Porte,  Ind.  (Incorporated)  Dept.  ZZ 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  of  the  Light- 
Weight  OilPull  Tractors. 


Name. 


Address. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-ot-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said  : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office . 


SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

freeze 

wind- 

fire - 

PROOF 


IN-DE-STRUC-TO 

AfETALSltS 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 


WS  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for*  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 

E.W.R0SS  and  si LoCO. 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Lumber  and 
steel  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Get 
yours  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  in  price. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 
DEPT.  13,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


January  17,  1925 

or  three  days,  and  again  later  if  seen  to 
be  necessary. 

If  the  horse  is  rubbing  his  tail  also 
cleanse  the  sheath  by  packing  it  full  of 
wet  bran,  massaging  from  outside,  remov¬ 
ing  the  bran  and  then  rinsing  clean  with 
cold  soft  water  containing  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  powdered  borax  per  quart.  At  the 
same  time  remove  a  hard  “bean”  of  sebu- 
lotis  substance  sometimes  found  in  a  little 
pocket  close  to  the  opening  of  the  urinary 
canal.  Such  a  bean  may  interfere  with 
urination,  cause  ill-thrift  and  induce 
lameness,  stiffness  or  straddling  gait  of 
the  hind  legs. 

If  the  worms  are  pink  in  color,  sharp 
pointed  at  one  end  and  cut  off  square  at 
the  other  eud,  like  a  tiny  shingle  nail, 
they  are  “blood”  worms  (Schlerostoma 
equinum),  and  sometimes  are  called  pal¬ 
isade  worms.  They  are  the  worst  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites  of  the  horse,  and  especial-- 
ly  of  colts,  in  that  they  are  true  blood 
suckers  and  also  cause  dilations  or  ane¬ 
urysms  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mesen¬ 
tery.  The  latter  sometimes  cause  chronic 
colic  in  the  adult  horse  and  at  any.  time 
may  burst  and  cause  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Colts  are  often  killed  by  these  worms. 
When  present  the  mucous  membranes  are 
pale  or  blanched,  showing  that  the  blood 
is  being  sapped  by  the  worms. 

To  remove  them,  and  also  for  removal 
of  the  “round”  worms  (Ascaris),  which 
is  6  in.  long,  tapering  at  both  ends  and 
yellowish  white  in  color,  it  is  best  to 
withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and  then  have 
a  veterinarian  administer  four  or  five 
drams  of  oil  of  chenopodium  in  a  gelatin 
capsule,  and  follow  immediately  with  a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  If  you  cannot 
employ  a  veterinarian,  mix  and  grind  fine 
two  parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  of  this  mix  in  the  dampened 
feed,  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks, 
one  tablespoonful  for  an  adult  horse  and 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  colt.  Then 
stop  the  medicine  for  10  days  and  then 
give  it,  as  before,  for  another  w'eek.  Omit 
iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase  sul¬ 
phur. 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  horse  which  is  troubled  with 
itching.  I  would  like  to  know  what  will 
remedy  it.  J.  D. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  different  causes  of 
itchiness  of  the  skin  such  as  you  men¬ 
tion,  and  one  has  to  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  if  possible  to  determine  the 
exact  cause  so  that  it  may  be  removed  or 
given  appropriate  treatment.  Chicken 
lice  often  torment  a  horse,  and  especially 
the  skin  about  the  head  and  neck.  When 
badly  infested  the  hair  comes  off  in  little 
patches  until  the  entire  affected  part  has 
a  “moth-bitten”  appearance.  On  exam¬ 
ination  these  little  spots  are  seen  to  be 
inflamed,  but  one  cannot  well  see  the 
chicken  lice  unless  they  are  scraped  off 
onto  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Then  they 
may  be  seen  moving  about,  wThen  exposed 
to  the  sun,  hut  that  is  made  more  easy 
by  use  of  a  low-power  microscope. 

It  may  be  that  the  horse  is  troubled 
with  lice  peculiar  to  the  horse,  and  they 
are  quite  readily  seen  without  the  help  of 
a  microscope.  When  in  doubt  use  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  on  one  of  the  worst  affected 
spots  and  the  lice  may  be  caught  in  it 
and  easily  seen.  If  either  kind  of  para¬ 
site  is  the  cause  of  the  irritation  and 
itchiness,  it  would  be  advisable  to  clip 
off  the  coat,  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  treatment  can  then  more  readily 
and  effectively  be  applied.  It  consists  in 
a  thorough  scrubbing  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
to  be  followed  by  perfect  drying. 

To  make  the  washing  more  certainly 
effective  it  is  well  to  mix  with  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  used  an  ounce  or  two  of  coal 
tar  dip,  or  that  may  suffice  without  the 
soap,  if  the  skin  is  found  clean  and  not 
covered  with  scabs  or  scales.  Following 
that,  a  watch  should  he  kept  for  lice, 
and  if  they  are  seen,  then  freshly  pow¬ 
dered  pyrethrum.  or  one  part  of  that 
powder  combined  with  an  equal  part  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  half  a  part  of  to¬ 
bacco  snuff  or  finely  powdered  tobacco 
leaves  may  be  dusted  on  the  infested 
parts  of  the  body  and  a  blanket  applied. 

A  few  hours  later  the  skin  should  be 
given  a  thorough  brushing  out  of  doors. 
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Equipment 

STAR  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  is  in  thousands  of 
barns,  big  and  small,  all 
over  the  country.  Its  un¬ 
equalled,  exclusive  features, 
making  it  the  most  efficient 
obtainable,  its  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  splendid 
quality,  all  make  it  the  pre¬ 
ferred  equipment  of  the 
modern  farmer.  In  time 
saved  alone  it  justifies  its  purchase 
— this  one  saving  makes  it  pay  for 
itself,  and  the  increased  milk  yield 
is  clear  profit. 

Send  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Star  Barn  Plans 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  bam,  or  are  going  to 
remodel  your  present  one,  sign  and  send  the  coupon 
below  for  free  book  of  STAR  Bam  Plans,  prepared 
by  our  experts  and  based  on  proved,  modern  practice. 
We’ll  send  them  free.  Send  the  coupon  now  —  it 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


STAR  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  are 
shipped  completely 
assembled,  ready 
to  drop  Into  place 
In  exclusive  STAR 
Curb  Clamps — the 
quickest,  easiest 
and  simplest  In¬ 
stallation  possible. 
STAR  Automatic 
W  a  t  e  r  Bowls 
build  milk  yield 
and  make  cows 
healthier. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co., 

Dept.  H-50,  Industrial  Bldg.," Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have.. . cows . horses . young  stock.  Please  send  me  free 

floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  j  remodeHng  \  a  b®rn  next . 


Name  ... 
Address 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pinhead  Oatmeal  in  Ration 

I  have  come  into  the  possession  of  500 
ibs.  of  pinhead  oatmeal — also  called  oat 
groats.  I  would  like  to  make  up  a  dairy 
ration  using  this.  w.  u.  T. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pinhead  oatmeal  and  groats  are  very 
desirable  and  ordinarily  sold  at  prices 
prohibitive  for  mixtures  intended  for 
dairy  cows.  I  have  known  swine  growers 
to  purchase  this  product  in  rather  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  for  feeding  young 
pigs,  claiming  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
cel  oat  groats  as  a  constituent  in  a  Vat  ion 
for  growing  pigs.  However,  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  linseed  meal  afld  gluten  meal 
would  provide  protein  more  economically 
in  case  one  is  forced  to  pay  market  prices 
for  this  product.  Since  you  have  500  lbs. 
on  hand  the  following  combination  would 
enable  you  to  use  it  advantageously :  400 
lbs.  wheat  'bran,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings. 

In  case  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 


ent  I  have  several  fresh  milkers  and 
want  to  know  just  what  should  be  added 
to  the  grain  and  in  what  proportion  they 
should  be  mixed  when  ground  in  1,000-lb. 
lots.  x.  Xu  b. 

'New  York. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  available  a 
reasonable  amount  of  oats,  rye,  corn  and 
buckwheat.  These  are  all  carbohydrate 
feeds,  products  which  are  more  expensive 
to  purchase  today  than  the  concentrates 
carrying  protein,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  secure  in  order  to  bring  this 
combination  into  balance. 

Knowing  your  desire  to  mix  1,000-lb. 
lots  and  feeling  sure  that  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  mixture  will  best  serve  your  purpose, 
the  following  combination  is  proposed. 
You  do  not  state  the  relative  quantities 
you  have  on  hand  and.it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  modify  this  schedule  in  order  to 
clean  up  all  the  products  which  you  have. 
The  mixture  follows :  200  lbs.  of  oats, 
10O  lbs.  of  rye,  100  lbs.  of  corn,  200  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  of  glu¬ 


A  Young  Shepherd  and  This  Woolly  Friend 


buckwheat  middlings,  they  may  be  left 
out  of  this  mixture  without  much  de¬ 
creasing  the  protein  content.  If  it  is  not 
desired  to  mix  'up  as  much  as  1,700  lbs  , 
the  ingredients  may  be  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  suggested  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  meet  your  requirements. 


Wheat  and  Barley  for  Cows 

Will  you  tell  me  what  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  we  should  buy  to  mix  with  our  own 
wheat  and  barley  to  make  a  balanced 
ration  for  dairy  cows,  mostly  Springers? 
We  have  14  cows,  about  half  Ilolsteins 
and  half  Guernseys.  We  have  a  grinder 
and  grind  our  own  wheat  and  barley. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ■  g.  e.  g. 

All  of  the  products  which  you  have 
meiitioned  are  carbohydrate  carriers  and 
do  not  vary  very  much  in  analysis.  I 
doubt  (lie  wisdom  of  feeding  ground 
wheat  to  dairy  cows  at  present  prices,  or 
at  any  other  time,  because  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts  from  wheat — bran  and  middlings — 
provide  a  more  economical  source  of  the 
necessary  elements.  If  ground  wheat  is 
used  it  should  be  included  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cornmeal,  inasmuch  as  some 
wheat  bran  should  likewise  be  included 
in  order  to  provide  the  bulk  and  the  usual 
constituents  necessary  for  correct  bal¬ 
ancing  of  ingredients. 

Assuming  that  it  is  your  desire  to  feed 
the  wheat  and  barley,  the  following  com¬ 
bination  would  provide  a  ration  carrying 
24  per  cent  of  protein  :  300  lbs.  ground 
barley,  150  lbs.  ground  wheat,  200  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200 
lbs.  gluten  meal. 

If  desirable,  the  barley  and  the  wheat 
may  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  barley  and  one  part  of  wheat, 
and  ground  together.  If  cottonseed  meal 
carrying  40  per  cent  of  protein  can  he 
purchased  at  a  more  attractive  figure 
than  the  gluten,  it  may  he  substituted, 
pound  for  pound,  in  the  above  mixture. 


Ration  With  Buckwheat 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  assist 
me  in  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the 
following  grain  as  a  milk  producer: 
Oats,  rye,  corn  and  buckwheat.  At  pres- 


ten  meal,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal. 

If  it  is  inconvenient  to  purchase  three 
protein  carriers,  any  two  of  them  will 
serve.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  rather  than  buckwheat 
feed,  buckwheat  feed  being  the  term  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  ground  buckwheat 
berry. 

If  the  rye  is  musty  and  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  it  would  be  much  better  to  sell  this 
at  the  prevailing  prices  and  apply  the 
money  to  the  purchase  of  the  protein  con¬ 
centrates.  This  will  provide  a  mixture 
carrying  about  24  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
for  each  3 lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day,  satisfactory  results  will  obtain,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  plenty  of  succulence  and 
feed  generously  of  roughage. 

Make  sure  that  the  oats  and  corn  are 
well  milled  and,  if  possible,  use  the  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  rather  than  the  ground 
buckwheat. 


Poultry  Food  Formula 

Is  this  formula  for  dry  laying  mash  a 
good  one?  Would  the  addition  of  dry 
buttermilk  improve  it  any?  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  shorts,  100  lbs.  corn¬ 
meal.  90  lbs.  ground  oats,  85  lbs,  beef 
scrap.  15  lbs.  old  process  oilmeal,  5  lbs. 
powdered  charcoal,  5  lbs.  fine  salt.  If 
the  dry  buttermilk  will  improve  it,  how 
much  should  I  put  in  this  amount? 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .T.  w.  L. 

As  you  are  feeding  beef  scrap  and  thus 
providing  animal  protein,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  addition  of  any  dry  buttermilk 
will  enable  you  to  economize  in  your  feed¬ 
ing  practices.  I  would,  however,  increase 
the  amount  of  old  process  oilmeal  in  the 
mixture  to  50  lbs.  instead  of  15  lbs.,  and 
this  will  bring  the  protein  up  to  a  grade 
believed  to  be  acceptable  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  well  to  experiment  with 
some  of  the  dry  buttermilk  in  your  flock, 
but  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  dry 
mash.  Rather,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
some  cornmeal  and  fed  in  a  separate  re¬ 
ceptacle.  I  take  it  that  you  are  provid¬ 
ing  your  birds  with  a  scratch  mixture 
consisting  either  of  buckwheat  or  cracked 
corn,  or  other  available  combination 
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SUPERIOR  Seeding 
Means  Even  Seeding 
~and  Uniform  Depth 

'T'HE  Superior  Grain  Drill  plays  no  favorites. 
*  Every  seed  gets  an  even  start.  Properly 
spaced  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  —  in  roomy  trenches  uniformly  covered  — 
all  seeds  sown  by  the  Superior  grain  Drill  have  their  full  chance  for  proper 
germination  and  sturdy  growth.  No  bunching,  no  skipping.  No  idle  soil  to 
cut  your  profits.  Superior  seeding  is  as  even  as  rainfall . 


Cuperiop 

O  Grain  Drills 


have  been  the  world's  standard  for  more  than  a  half-century.  Superior  quality  is  as  staple 
as  wheat  itself.  And  here  is  the  reason:  While  these  dependable  drills  are,  above  all 
else,  precision  tools,  primarily  designed  for  remarkable  planting  accuracy,  they  are  so 
thoroughly  well  built  that  they  outwear  practically  all  other  farm  implements.  No  other 
farm  tool  does  more  to  insure  farm  profits — or  costs  so  little  through  the  year  as  a  Superior 
Grain  Drill — or  a  Superior  Seeding  Machine  for  any  planting  need. 


Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader 

A  Manure  Spreader  of  Superior  quality.  Scien¬ 
tifically  designed  and  sturdily  built.  Has  a  strong 

and  positive  feed,  does 
not  choke  and  is  free 
from  cog  gearing.  Get 
the  full  fertilizing 
value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  by  using  the  New  Black  Hawk  40 A.  It 
thoroughly  pulverizes  and  spreads  manure  widely 
and  evenly  in  a  great  range  of  quantities.  Lightest 
draft,  simplest  construction,  easiest  to  operate.  A 
Two-horse  Spreader.  Does  a  perfect  job  on  hill¬ 
sides  and  level  ground.  Write  for  full  details. 


Superior  Corn  Planter 

Like  all  Superior  machines  this  Corn  Planter  is 
thoroughly  well  built,  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  excep¬ 
tionally  accurate.  No  feed  rod 
clutches  to  get  out  of  order . 

Either  flat  drop  or  edge  drop  plates 
can  be  used  without  changing  hop¬ 
pers  —  and  as  plates  are  moving 
steadily  at  all  times  almost  perfect 
filling  of  cells  is  assured. 

Row  adjustment  28  to  48  inches  — 
two  inch  spacings.  Double  marker. 

Instantly  adjusted  for  drilling.  Special 
plates  can  be  furnished  for  planting  Beans,  Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir 
Corn,  Beet  Seed,  etc.  Write — or  check  coupon. 


Get  the  whole  story  of  Superior  quality.  Check  on  the  coupon  the  implements  you 
are  interested  in  —  or  write  for  circular  and  valuable  booklet  ** Drilling  for  Gold.  ** 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO,  Inc.  Springfield,  ohio 

f  mimbm  MAIL  THE  COUPON  BHnisnnHHB 

Check  items  you  are  interested  in 

- Grain  Drills  - Beet  &  Bean  Drills 

- - Alfalfa  Drills 

- Corn  Planters  — — Potato  Planters 

- - Lime  Spreaders 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO. 

418  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  full  imformation  covering  machines  checked.  Also  free 
-Corn  &  Cotton  Drills  booklet  “Drilling  for  Qold.” 


Name 


- Buckeye  Cultivators 

- Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreaders 

NOTE:  Complete  Buckeye  line  includes  one  and  two- 
row  horse  and  tractor,  walking  and  riding  cultivators. 


Address 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  |  22  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


&>M 

CATTLt 

No.  Ijitf 

~Zj  Caro 

FRYE’S 

Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  $ive  you  lasting  service. 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

Mfft  by  EBFRYE  A  SON,  Wilton,  NU  % 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  -■  ; 


Iron  Age 
Assisted-feed 
Potato 
Planter 


Accurate  Planting  Saves 
Certified  Seed 

Regular  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

NONAGE 

Potato  Planters 

Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Either  style  may  be  changed  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 
famous  McWorter  Fertilizei  Distributor 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 
applied  to  Assisted-teed  Planter.  Write  us  tor 
Potato  Planter  folder 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO- 

Maker »  a:  Iron  Ac*  Farm  Orchard  and  Garden  Toole 

625  So.  Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Legal  Questions 


Settlement  of  Estate  in 
Illinois 

How  long  does  the  State  of  Illinois  al¬ 
low  for  settling  an  estate  after  the  will 
is  probated?  What  is  the  transfer  tax 
in  Illinois?  What  per  cent  has  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  settling  an  estate  in  that 
State?  o.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

In  Illinois  an  executor  must  file  an 
inventory  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment.  The  executor 
must  fix  upon  a  term  of  court,  within  six 
months  from  the  time  he  qualifies,  for  the 
adjustment  of  claims,  and  publish  notice, 
thereof.  If  the  claim  is  not  presented 
at  the  time  fixed,  it  may  afterward,  with¬ 
in  one  year  from  the  issuance  of  letters, 
be  filed  with  the  clerk.  Executors  are 
allowed  as  compensation  not  exceeding  (5 
per  cent  on  amount  of  personal  estate 
and  3  per  cent  on  any  arising  from  the 
sale  of  real  estate  with  such  additional 
allowance  for  collecting  and  defending 
claims  as  shall  be  reasonable. 

The  inheritance  tax  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  relationship.  Where 
property  passes  to  the  father,  mother, 
lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son, 
husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  legal¬ 
ly  adopted,  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per 
cent  on  any  amount  up  to  and  including 
$50,000,  subject  to  an  exemption  of  $20,- 
000  which  is  not  taxable.  Heirs,  farther 
i  removed  pay  tax  according  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  statute.  n.  t. 


Right  of  Way;  Riparian 
Rights 

If  a  farm  borders  on  a  river,  does  the 
owner  own  to  the  high  or  low  water 
mark?  A  man  crossed  a  piece  of  land  to 
get  to  the  river  for  a  period  of  about  18 
years ;  then  the  man  had  words  with  the 
owner,  and  the  owner  refused  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  across  his  land.  Aft»v  a  short 
interval  the  man  went  to  the  nvner  and 
said  he  would  pay  him  for  the  privilege 
oi  going  across  his  land.  The  owner  ac¬ 
cepted  payment,  and  the  man  continued 
*  across  the  land  for  a  period  of  about  five 
years.  Does  that  constitute  legal  right 
of  way  across  this  man’s  property? 

J.  L.  K. 

The  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
had  assumed  control  of  the  right  of  way 
herein  within  the  past  five  years  and 
charged  for  the  use  thereof  established  the 
question  of  adverse  possession  against  one 
claiming  adversely. 

If  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  deed 
about  the  boundary  of  the  land,  and  the 
river  is  a  navigable  river,  the  boundary 
of  the  land  extends  to  high  water  mark. 
If  the  stream  is  a  non-navigable  stream, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  deed  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
owner  takes  title  to  the  center  of  the 
stream.  n.  t. 


Damage  from  Accident 

My  husband  works  as  a  section  hand 
on.  a  railroad.  While  at  work  a  spike 
flew  and  hit  him  a  bad  crack  on  the  shin. 
He  has  had  a  bad  leg  and  been  under  the 
doctor’s  care  and  was  unable  to  walk 
without  crutches.  He  lost  10  days’  work 
and  went  'back  to  work  too  soon.  The 
doctor  told  him  he  shouldn’t  work  now, 
as  it  heals  so  slowly.  Now,  the  problem 
is,  are  they  not  expected  to  pay  him  his 
wages  for  lost  time ;  also  the  doctor’s 
bill?  MRS.  R.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
law  of  New  Jersey  he  could  not  recover 
for  the  injuries  received  by  him  while 
employed  by  -the  railroad.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  person  must  be  injured  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable  to  wrork 
for  at  least  10  days  before  his  claim  will 
be  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation! 

As  to  any  liability  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  negligence.  If  the  company  pro¬ 
vided  ‘him  with  defective  tools,  etc.,  so  as 
to  cause  the  injury,  then  they  are  liable. 
If  it  was  merely  an  accident,  due  to  the 
negligent  handling  of  the  tool,  then  he 
has  no  cause  of  action. 


Inheritance  Tax  Question 

My  father  died  sometime  ago  and  left 
a  will  of  about  $30,000  to  his  wife  and 
five  children.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  inheritance  taxes  there  are  on  that 
amount.  I  heard  taxes  were  raised  July 
1.  Would  that  affect  the  will?  It  was 
probated  or  filed  latlt  December  and 
things  will  now  soon  be  ready  for  settling. 
Also  can  you  give  me  some  idea  how 
much  the  lawyer’s  fees  might  be  on  the 
above  amount?  I-.  s. 

New  York. 

It  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  debts, 
funeral  expenses  and  expense  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
$30,000  is  to  be  distributed  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  transfer  tax.  Your 
attorney  can  advise  you  on  that.  We  are 
unable  to  state  the  value  of  the  services 
of  the  attorney  in  the  case.  N.  r 
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Radio  Department 


wilt  uot  know  whether  it  is  a  single  cir¬ 


The  Complete  Radio  Set 

Tiie  Golden  Rule  in  Radio. — If  you 
already  have  a  radio  set,  no  doubt  you 
have  noticed  the  twittering  sound  like 
birds  that  you  hear  now  and  then  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  even  so  much  of  it  that 
it  has  caused  you  annoyance  and  maybe 
spoiled  your  pleasure.  This  twittering, 
or  whistling  is  commonly  called  “birdies.” 
This  is  caused  by  some  one  or  more  near 
neighbors  tuning  in  their  regenerative  re¬ 
ceiving  sets,  and  as  they  tune  they  make 
their  sets  “oscillate,”  winch  causes  them 
to  generate  waves  that  go  out  on  their 
aerial  and  thus  cause  “interference”  with 
all  near-by  sets.  If  such  sounds  have 
been  bothering  you,  then  remember  that 
if  you  have  a  regenerative  receiver,  you 
(‘an  also  annoy  your  neighbor.  For  that 
reason  use  care  in  tuning  your  set,  as  you 
would  not  on  purpose  annoy  your  neigh¬ 
bor  over  the  telephone,  so  do  not  do  it 
over  radio. 

Radiating  Receivers. — It  is  against 
the  law  to  use  a  transmitting  set  without 
a  government  license.  Every  time  you 
make  a  regenerative  receiver  oscillate  you 
are  “radiating”  a  certain  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  become  a  transmitting  station. 
Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
radiating  receivers  now  being  used,  and 
to  the  sudden  and  rapid  hold  that  radio 
has  made,  the  government  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  their  use,  but  before  long,  unless 
users  are  careful,  we  may  find  that  all 
radiating  regenerative  receivers  will  be 
outlawed.  Where  neighbors  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  great  distances,  being  half  a  mile 
or  more  apart,  a  radiating  receiver  could 
lie  used,  but  in  towns  and  cities  they 
cause  so  much  interference  that  you 
should  not  buy  such  a  set. 

Ttie  One-tube  Set. — There  are  on  the 
market  now,  one-tube  sets  that  are  re¬ 
generative,  being  either  single-circuit 
tuners,  two-circuit  tuners  or  three-circuit 
I  liners.  The  last  two  will  cause  very 
little  interference  with  your  neighbors, 
but  the  first  one,  the  single  circuit,  should 
not  be  used  unless  you  are  a  mile  or  more 
away  from  a  neighbor. 

The  Single-circuit  Receiver.— We 
are  giving  a  picture  of  a  single-circuit 
receiver  here.  This  has  two  tuning  dials ; 
the  one  on  the  left  is  for  tuning  in  the 
desired  station  and  the  one  on  the  right 
is  for  controlling  the  regeneration.  Such 
a  set  gives  excellent  distances,  covering 
from  100  to  500  miles  regularly,  and  get¬ 
ting  more  than  1,000  miles  under  good 
weather  conditions.  Such  a  set  working 
on  dry  batteries  can  be  bought  complete 
for  $25  and  even  less.  This  will  work 
one  or  more  pairs  of  telephone  receivers, 
but  not  a  loud  speaker.  Such  a  set  will 
give  more  volume  in  sound  than  a  two 
or  three-circuit  receiver,  but  is  not  as 
selective  and  unless  tuned  properly  will 
cause  annoyance  to  your  neighbors.  Fol¬ 
low  closely  the  directions  that  come  with 
your  set  as  to  how  to  tune  it. 

The  Two-circuit  and  Three-circuit 
Tuners. — A  two-circuit  tuner  will  look 
very  much  the  same  as  the  single-circuit 
tuner,  and  will  tune  almost  the  same, 
while  the  three-circuit  tuner  will  have 
three  dials  for  tuning,  and  is  of  course 
that  much  more  harder  to  tune.  While 
the  three-circuit  tuner  is  hard  to  tune 
compared  with  the  single  circuit,  it  will 
give  very  sharp  tuning,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  listen  to  the  station  that  you  wish 
without  interference  from  other  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

To  Prevent  Radiation  or  Interfer¬ 
ence. — A  single  step  of  radio  frequency 
amplification  “in  front  of’  the  single  cir¬ 
cuit,  or  two  or  three-circuit  tuner  will 
practically  kill  all  radiation  from  the  set, 
and  will  also  enable  you  to  hear  from 
greater  distances.  'Your  neighbors  will 
also  be  pleased,  as  they  will  not  hear  you 
“tuning”  or  causing  whistles  and 
“birdies.”  This  additional  step  of  am¬ 
plification  will  of  course  use  one  more 
tube  and  more  battery  current  and  be 
more  expensive  to  buy. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers. — Most 
manufacturers  and  dealers  do  not  call 
their  regenerative  sets  by  any  other  name 
than  “regenerative  receivers”  and  state 
the  number  of  tubes  that  they  use.  You 


cuit  or  three-circuit  tuner,  but  if  they 
should  say  it  was  “a  three-tube  regenera¬ 
tive  receiver  with  two  steps  of  audio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification,”  you  would  only 
know  that  it  was  a  regenerative  receiver 
and  that  with  the  two  additional  steps  of 
audio  frequency  amplification  would  get 
volume  enough  to  operate  a  loud  speaker. 
If  called  “a  three-tube  set  with  one  radio 
and  one  audio  amplification,”  you  would 
not  be  getting  a  regenerative  receiver  but 
one  step  of  radio  frequency  amplification 
and  detector  and.  one  step  of  audio  am¬ 
plification.  This  last  set  would  not  get 
any  greater  distances  than  the  first  set, 
as  the  one  step  of  radio  frequency  would 
only  be  making  up  for  the  loss  of  re¬ 
generation.  If  it  had  been  called  “a 
three-tube  regenerative,  with  one  radio 
and  one  audio,”  you  then  would  have 
greater  distance  from  it,  as  the  radio 
amplification  would  add  to  the  regenera¬ 
tion.  and  also  act  as  a  stop  to  prevent 
re-radiation ;  the  one  step  of  audio  would 
not  give  volume  enough  to  operate  a  loud 
speaker  except  on  near  stations,  as  it  re¬ 


quires  two  steps  of  audio  amplification 
to  properly  work  a  loud  speaker. 

Number  of  Tubes  and  Cost. — Every 
tube  that  is  added  to  a  radio  set  adds  to 
its  cost  in  the  set  itself  but  also  in  the 
operating  cost.  Two  tubes  use  twice  as 
much  current  as  one  tube,  three  tubes, 
three  times  as  much,  and  more  tubes  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  cost  of  the  set 
increases  with  the  number  of  tubes,  and 
so  does  the  total  operating  cost.  The 
more  tubes,  the  oftener  you  have  to 
charge  your  storage  “A”  battery  or  buy 
dry  cell  “A”  batteries,  and  so  with  the 
“B”  -batteries. 

How  Many  Tubes? — For  economy  of 
operation  a  set  should  not  have  more 
than  four  tubes  ;  better  yet  is  three  tubes. 
A  three-tube  set  will  give  from  six 
months  to  one  year  service  on  one  set  of 
“B”  batteries  and  from  two  weeks  to 
three  months  on  a  set  of  dry  cell  “A” 
batteries,  depending  upon  the  hours  that 
you  use  your  set. 

My  Experience.— For  the  past  three 
years  of  broadcasting,  I  have  used  a 
three-tube  set,  and  sometimes  a  four  and 
five-tube  set,  and  it  was  used  during  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  six  out  of  seven 
nights  at  least  for  two  hours  and  usually 
three  hours,  and  one  set  of  “B”  batteries 
lasted  me  for  one  year  and  more.  My 
storage  “A”  battery  is  a  100  ampere  hour 
battery  and  is  charged  every  two  weeks. 
Charging  my  own  battery  costs  me  10c 
each  time,  or  $2.40  for  the  year.  My 
“B”  batteries  cost  me  $8  for  a  90-volt 
battery,  consisting  of  four  22^  volt  “B” 
batteries  at  $2  each,  a  total  cost  of  $10.40 
for  the  year.  I  could  have  made  my  “B” 
batteries  last  longer  if  I  did  not  use  them 
so  much  in  experimental  work,  which 
you  will  not  have  to  do. 

What  Set  Do  I  Recommend? — No 
particular  make  of  set,  but  for  all-around 
satisfaction  I  have  not  found  any  set  that 
will  give  the  results  for  nominal  cost  of 
operation  that  either  a  three  or  four-tube 
reflex  set  will  give.  A  four-tube  reflex 
set  will  give  you  three  steps  of  radio  fre¬ 


quency  amplification,  crystal  detector  and 
three  steps  of  audio  frequency  amplifica¬ 
tion.  With  siich  a  set  .you  can  cover  the 
continent,  if  weather  conditions  are  good 
and  you  are  situated  in.  a  fair  radio  dis¬ 
trict.  I  recommend  a  set  that  has  both 
radio  and  audio  amplification,  with  at 
least  two  steps  of  audio  amplification,  as 
then  you  can  .use  a  loud  speaker.  In  a 
reflex  set  you  have  most  of  the  tubes  do¬ 
ing  double  duty  and  get  the  same  results 
that  more  tubes  give  if  not  “reflexed.” 
Buy  the  best  set  that  you  can  afford,  and 
by  the  best  I  do  not  mean  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  but  the  best. 

What  a  Reflex  Set  Has  Done  for 
Me. — During  Thanksgiving  week  all 
American  broadcasting  stations  were 
silent  between  10  and  11  P.  M.  so  that 
American  listeners  icould  try  to  hear 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  German 
stations.  With  my  reflex  set  I  heard 
France  and  Spain  and  a  few  words  from 
a  German  station,  also  on  the  same  night 
I  heard  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.  This  was  done  without  an  outside 
aerial.  Only  a  ground  connection  and  an 
indoor  loop  was  used.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  stations  could  be  heard  on  a  loud 
speaker. 


the  same  results  with  a  little  experience 
and  patience  on  such  a  set.  Other  types 
of  sets  will  give  the  same  results,  but 
only  in  those  sets  that  use  more  than 
four  tubes.  j.  h.  f. 


One  System  of  Farm 
Accounting 

I  have  just  finished  reading  what 
W.  II.,  page  1216,  said  about  taking  his 
son  in  with  him.  His  last  question  is, 
“What  percentage  of  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  should  you  think  fair  to  both  of 
us?.”  If  he  and  his  son  should  take  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  income,  say  50- 
50  if  he  wants  to  be  fair,  or  60-40,  or 
any  way  he  chooses,  then  suppose  they 
want  to  buy  an  expensive  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  something  else,  and  one  had 
used  up  his  money  for  some  other  pur¬ 
chase,  they  would  have  to  do  without  it 
or  else  the  one  who  had  the  money  would 
have  to  buy  it  and  the  other  pay  him 
when  he  got  the  money.  Before  long 
there  would  be  trouble,  as  borrowing  will 
cause  it  quicker  than  anything  else.  How 
long  would  a  factory  la*st  if  they  divided 
up  the  income  before  the  expenses  were 
paid? 

Here  is  a  system  which  I  think  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  I  have  been  told  the  best. 
Start  your  year  at  a  certain  date,  the 
first  of  January  or  any  time  that  is  con¬ 
venient.  Have  each  one  in  the  firm  re¬ 
ceive  a  certain  salary  a  week.  Keep 
books  and  have  your  cash  balance.  Keep 
a  certain  amount  in  the  bank  for  running 
expenses,  and  if  the  amount  is  larger 
than  needed,  split  it  up  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm.  That  is  an  outline  in 
brief.  Now  I  will  try  to  give  it  in  de¬ 
tail.  We  will  take  truck  farming,  as 
that  is  the  business  I  am  connected  with. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  let  the  one 
who  handles  the  cash,  in  this  case  the 
man  who  does  the  marketing,  make  out 
a  report  of  each  day’s  sales  and  the  cash 
taken  in,  then  the  expenses  for  the  week : 
wages,  market  expenses,  hired  help,  and 


any  other  small  expenses  connected  with 
the  place.  Then  the  balance  is  placed  in 
the  bank  or  kept  in  the  house  as  cash  on 
hand.  If  it  is  in  other  businesses  as  if 
is  in  the  trucking  business,  there  will  be 
some  weeks,  especially  in  the  Winter 
time,  when  the  weekly  expenses  will  run 
over  the  receipts ;  then  the  cash  on  hand 
comes  in  handy.  Remember  two  of  the 
important  things  are  to  have  your  cash 
balance  and  show  the  report  to  the  other 
member  or  members  of  the  firm. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  strike  a  trial 
balance.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  draw  a 
line  down  the  center  and  label  one  side 
debit  and  the  other  credit.  On  the  credit 
side  start  oil  with  the  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  month,  and  then 
the  gain  for  each  week  if  there  was  any, 
and  total  them  up.  On  the  debit  side, 
put  down  the  expenses  that  were  too  big 
for  the  weekly  cash,  or  those  paid  by 
check,  and  loss  for  the  week  if  there  was 
any,  and  total  them  up.  Subtract  tin* 
debit  from  the  credit  and  you  will  have 
your  cash  on  hand. 

If  at  any  time  the  cash  on  hand  is 
larger  than  you  think  you  need  to  carry 
on  the  business,  split  some  of  it  up,  but 
try  to  keep  a  fair  working  capital. 

Some  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  are:  Do  not  neglect  to  make 
out  a  report  each  week;  do  not  neglect 
your  trial  balance.  Post  things  in  your 
books  at  least  once  a  month  from  your 
weekly  report  sheets.  And  last  but  not 
least,  do  not  forget  to  show  the  report  s 
and  trial  balance  to  the  other  members 
of  the  firm,  ‘as  they  are  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  the  cash  stands  as  you  are. 
This  is,  as  I  said  before,  for  truck  farm- 
ing,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  would  work  in 
any  branch  of  farming.*  It  gives  you  a 
working  capital  so  you  know  where  you 
stand. 

In  this  case,  one  of  the  sons  keeps  the 
books  and  cash,  and  I  will  say  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  done  :l 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  connected 
with  if.  Some  weeks,  if  you  forget  som“ 
of  the  expenses  when  you  are  making 
out  your  report,  if  you  forget  just  what 
you  have  spent,  when  you  count  your 
cash  you  have  to  dig  down  in  your  own 
pocket,  which  is.  not  very  nice.  But  if 
you  do  not  keen  the  cash  and  books  right, 
there  is  no  use  in  keeping  them  at  all. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  small  pad 
where  you  keep  your  weekly  cash,  and 
jot  it  down  whenever  you  use  any  money. 

Details,  such  as  what  amount  is  taken 
out  each  week  and  whether  the  amount 
is  the  same  the  year  around  or  not,  is 
for  the  individual,  firm  to  decide,  as  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  some  of  the 
cash  is  split  up.  We  split  up  a  certain 
amount  two  or  three  times  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  when  the  sales  are  largest. 
Of  course,  if  the  running  of '  the  farm 
home  is  not  taken  out  of  the  farm  cash, 
then  it  would  be  only  fair  for  the  son  or 
sons  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the 
running  of  the  house,  unless  they  are 
married  and  have  homes  of  their  own. 

Pa-ssaic  Co.,  N.  .T.  near  demarkst. 

Cement  or  Stone  Founda¬ 
tion;  Construction  of 
Cesspool 

1.  Which  is  the  more  economical  and 
best,  a  concrete  block  foundation  or  one 
made  with  ordinary  field  stones?  The 
building  is  going  to  be  a  two-story  house 
of  about  seven  rooms,  .‘>2x24 ;  this  founda¬ 
tion  to  be  poured.  2.  How  big  a  cesspool 
would  I  need  for  a  family  of  three  adults, 
and  can  I  make  this  square,  using  cement 
blocks,  on  top  using  an  angle-iron  frame 
to  support  a  %-in.  or  in.  steel  plate 
for  a  cover?  Do  I  need  a  vent  for  this 
cesspool?  w.  B.  D. 

1.  A  local  mason  could  tell  you  which 
would  cost  the  most,  probably  the  con¬ 
crete  blocks.  Either  should  be  entirely 
satisfactory  if  properly  laid. 

2.  If  the  soil  is  an  open,  gravelly  one. 

a  cesspool  6  or  8  ft.  deep  and  about  6  ft. 
across,  s^uld  be  large  enough.  If  should 
be  on  the  down-hill  side  of  any  well,  and 
as  far  from  it  as  possible.  Such  a  cess¬ 
pool  does  not  need  any  vent,  and  may  be 
covered  with  flagstones  or  concrete,  re¬ 
inforced  by  any  angle  or  bar  iron.  The 
shape  of  he  cesspool  is  immaterial, 
though  they  are  usually  l’ound,  laid  up 
dry  with  field  stones.  The  wall  should 
not,  of  course,  be  water-tight,  as  seepage 
through  them  is  necessary  for  the  disposal 
of  the  contents.  M.  n.  n. 


You  Can  Do  the  Same. — You  can  get 


Single  Circuit  Receiver,  using  one  tube  (on  top).  Four-tube  Reflex,  using  four 
tubes  (on  bottom).  The  Single-circuit  Tuner  has  two  tuning  dials  to  one  tuning 

dial  on  the  Reflex  Tuner. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Supplementing  Low  Grade 
Mixed  Feed 

I  wish  a  dairy  formula  for  Holstein 
cattle  consisting  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
pure  bran,  oilmeal,  O.  P.  R.  A.  T. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  mixed  feed,  the  ingredients  of 
which  you  identify,  is  rated  as  a  low- 
grade  mixture,  carrying  about  16  per  cent 
of  protein.  Inasmuch  as  it  carries  by¬ 
products  from  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  such  products  as 
bran  and  oats  to  the  c-om'bination.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  put  in  additional  corn- 
meal  unless  one  has  an  abundance  of  this 
as  a  home-grown  product.  If  you  have 
on  hand,  however,  the  products  men¬ 
tioned,  the  following  additions  would 
bring  the  mixed  feed  in  question  up  to  a 
20  per  cent  basis :  500  lbs.  of  the  mixed 
feed.  200  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
bran,  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal. 

In  order  to  use  as  much  by-product  as 
is  in  this  combination,  one  has  to  use  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  of  protein  carriers. 
If  it  be  desired  to  bring  this  up  to  a  24 
per  cent  basis,  the  addition  of  gluten  meal 
is  suggested.  This  product  carries  about 
40  per  cent  of  protein  and  can  safely  be 
included  in  the  combination  carrying  as 
much  fiber  as  this  feed  does. 


preferably  a  half-pint  fruit  jar,  and  let¬ 
ting  this  stand  over  night.  Tainted  milk 
of  this  character  has  a  very  distinct  odor 
not  easily  mistaken  and  can  therefore  be 
easily  detected. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested  :  200 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  ground  oats, 
200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  buckwheat 
middlings. 

Take  the  precaution  to  cool  the  milk 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  thus  removing  the  flavor  from  ani¬ 
mal  heat. 


carries  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  pro., 
that  the  liuseed  meal  carries  not  less  than 
36  per  cent,  and  that  you  use  buckwheat 
middlings  rather  than  buckwheat  feed  or 
buckwheat  bran.  This  would  provide  a 
mixture  carrying  about  2314  per  cent  of 
protein,  which  is  ample  for  cows  yielding 
average  amounts  of  milk. 

Evidently  you  have  some  cow  in  your 
herd  which  is  giving  ropy  milk.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  detect  this  during  the 
process  of  milking,  and  when  found  she 
should  be  milked  separately  and  this  milk 
should  not  be  passed  through  the  strainer. 


Grain  With  a  Good  Silage 

I  erected  silo  last  Fall  and  filled  it 
with  corn.  Corn  was  a  dent,  planted  3 
ft.  each  way  for  husking.  Had  it  fully 
matured  it  would  have  yielded  75  or  more 
bushels  ears  per  acre.  Three  acres  filled 
silo,  10x22,  approximately  30  tons.  Silage 
is  heavy  with  corn  grain.  Tell  me  how 
to  feed  this  to  Winter  milkers.  How 
many  pounds  silage,  what  mill  grain,  and 
what  per  cent  protein,  fed  with  mixed 
hay?  If  fed  with  nice  second  cut  Al¬ 
falfa?  With  mixed  hay  at  $12  and  sec¬ 
ond  cut  Alfalfa  at  $18,  which  is  better  to 
feed  with  silage?  A.  B.  c. 

■Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  cows  in  milk  can  be  safely  fed 
all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  consume 
with  relish.  Ordinarily  a  1,000-lb.  cow 
will  consume  about  35  or  40  lbs.  of  silage 
per  day,  which  will  be  supplied  in  two 
feedings,  morning  and  night.  With  the 
corn  well  eared  and  matured  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  you  ought  to  have  a  good  source 
of  succulence,  and  it  should  serve  to  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  your  dairy  ration.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  since  you  have  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  at  $18  a  ton.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  second  or  third 
cutting  Alfalfa,  and  the  cows  should  be 
fed  generously  of  this  product  if  it  is 
available  in  good  quantity. 

For  a  grain  ration  I  would  propose  a 
mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  140  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats  or  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

If  you  have  your  own  corn  and  oats  it 
might  be  possible  for  you  to  reduce  the 
gluten  feed  by  half  and  still  have  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  about  24  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  We  have  recommended  buckwheat 
middlings  rather  than  ground  buckwheat. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carrier  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  amount  of  gluten  and  use 
corn  and  oats  to  replace  the  buckwheat 
middlings. 


« 

Grain  with  Legume  Hay 

I  wish  a  good  ration  for  a  mixed  herd 
of  cows.  I  have  Soy  bean  hay,  Alfalfa 
and  oat  hay.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
strainer  cloth  being  slimy  after  milk  has 
been  poured  through?  R.  S.  M. 

Warwick  Co.,  Va. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  no  concen¬ 
trates,  and  that  the  only  home-grown  pro¬ 
ducts  available  are  the  Soy  bean  hay, 
Alfalfa  hay  and  oat  hay.  You  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  these  legumes,  for  it  is  the 
exception  to  find  dairymen  who  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  protein  carriers  of 
this  quality. 

Eet  the  cows  have  all  of  the  roughage 
which  they  will  consume,  and  then  feed 
1  lb.  of  the  following  grain  mixture  for 
each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day  :  Wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal.  150  lbs.  ; 
ground  corn  and  oats,  300  lbs. ;  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  150  lbs. 

'One  per  cent  of  salt  should  be  added  to 
this  combination.  If  you  do  not  have 
silage,  some  moistened  beet  pulp  or  some 
mangels  should  be  fed  in  conjunction 
with  this  ration. 

Make  sure  that  the  cottonseed  meal 


Feeding  Potatoes 

I  have  this  year  a  great  many  small 
potatoes.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these 
would  have  food  value  for  cows,  pigs  or 
chickens  worth  preparing  them  for  use? 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  a.  a.  k. 

Potatoes  carry  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  water  and  are  ill  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  farm  animals,  particularly  if  they  are 
relied  upon  to  provide  dry  matter,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  heat 
and  energy.  As  an  appetizer  they  do 
very  well  for  dairy  cows  and,  when 
cooked,  they  are  appetizing  for  pigs.  Only 
limited  amounts,  however,  may  be  used 
for  the  laying  flock. 

If  it  be  desired  to  feed  potatoes  to  pigs 
they  should  be  cooked  and  the  water  in 
which  the  potatoes  have  been  cooked 
should  be  drained  off  and  not  included  in 
the  feeding  mixture.  It  seems  to  possess 
toxic  properties  which  are  not  palatable 
nor  relished  by  the  pigs.  Potatoes  when 
mixed  with  cornmeal  to  which  has  been 
added  about  5  per  cent  of  tankage  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  food  for  growing  swine. 

For  dairy  cows  as  much  as  6  lbs.  may 
be  fed  per  cow  per  day  with  good  results  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  the 
dairyman’s  advantage  to  feed  excessively 
of  this  product.  Potatoes  likewise  are 
desirable  for  poultry  feeding,  but  here 
again  they  should  not  constitute  the  main 
portion  of  the  ration  intended  for  the 
flock. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cow 

I  have  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  which 
I  would  like  to  have  ground  for  cow  feed. 
Will  you  tell  me  in  what  proportions  to 
use  them,  along  with  cottonseed  41  per 
cent,  oilmeal  34  per  cent,  gluten  and 
bran,  in  order  to  make  a  balanced  ratiou 
to  feed  with  Alfalfa  Hay?  Or  would  you 
suggest  selling  the  buckwheat  at  $2.75  per 
ewt.  and  using  the  other  grains?  w.  E.  a. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Bather  than  sell  the  buckwheat  for 
$2.75  per  cwTt.  I  should  take  it  to  the  mill 
and  exchange  it  for  its  equivalent  in 
buckwheat  middlings.  This  by-product 
would  carry  more  than  twice  as  much 
protein  as  the  buckwheat  feed  and  would 
provide  a  basic  ingredient  which,  mixed 
with  your  corn  and  oats  and  the  concen¬ 
trates  proposed,  would  make  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  and  economical  combination  for 
dairy  cows. 

Most  dairymen  overlook  the  value  and 
economy  of  buckwheat  middlings  in  their 
rations,  and  especially  where  it  is  home¬ 
grown  and  can  be  exchanged  or  milled  at 
good  advantage.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  sources  of  feed  that  I  know.  I 
should  propose  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  :  200  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  300  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  bran  would  improve  this 
ration  and,  if  the  corn  is  on  the  cob,  the 
corn  and  cob  meal  when  ground  together 
would  provide  bulk  desired  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  buckwheat  middlings  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  should  be  fed,  for  the  product 
does  not  possess  keeping  qualities  which 
would  make  it  advisable  to  attempt  to 
carry  it  through  the  Summer  months. 


Mother  had  to  leave  little  sister  and 
the  new  baby  in  charge  of  big  sister  for 
the  first  time.  Ba'by  was  crying  lustily. 
Big  Sister :  “Oh,  dear,  why  doesn’t  she 
stop  crying?  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  her?”  Little  Sister :  “Why?  Didn’t 
the  directions  come  with  her?’ — London 
Answers. 


Feeding  Linseed  Meal 

I  want  to  know  about  feeding  linseed 
meal  to  dairy  cows.  I  make  butter  and 
have  found  that  I  could  not  feed  it,  as  it 
tasted  in  the  butter,  and  my  customers 
did  not  like  the  butter.  Do  you  know 
any  way  I  can  feed  oilmeal  so  it  will  not 
taste  in  the  butter?  E.  c.  H. 

Cottonseed  meal  would  be  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  source  of  protein  than  linseed 
meal  in  case  it  is  desired  to  make  butter 
from  the  cream.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  linseed  meal,  if  fed  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities,  would  taint  the  milk, 
particularly  if  the  grain  ration  is  fed  to 
the  cows  after  milking,  and  a  balanced 
ration  were  fed  to  the  herd. 

It  is  possible  that  you  have  some  one 
cow  in  the  herd  which  is  giving  bitter 
milk.  This  may  be  determined  by  placing 
each  cow’s  milk  in  a  sepai-ate  container, 


Split  Silk  of  Edgmoor,  Twice  Qrand  Champion,  Brockton 
Fair,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Owned  by  A tamannsit  Farms. 


Grade  Cows 

r  Grand 
'Champions 


Whether  you  are  developing  Grand  Champions, 
keeping  pure  bred  or  grade  cows  for  milk,  cream 
or  butter  production,  the  following  letter  from 
Atamannsit  Farms  will  interest  you.  It  brings 
out  three  important  points  in  dairying  all  tending 
to  greater  profit  for  the  man  who  keeps  cows,  i.  e. 

Developing  better  young  stock — 

Producing  more  milk — 

Feeding  test  cows  for  higher  records . 

Atamannsit  Farms,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  November  15,  1924 

Dear  Sirs — In  regard  to  the  Sugared  Schumacher  I  must  say  the  results  from  its  use  are  very  gratifying. 

I  admire  its  remarkable  palatability.  In  a  herd  as  large  as  Atamannsit  there  would  usually  be  several 
animals  that  do  not  care  for  a  feed  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  is  not  keen  for  Sugared  Schumacher. 

We  have  30  yearly  heifers,  which  due  to  the  very  dry  weather,  came  in  from  pasture  quite  thin  this  fall. 

We  have  fed  them  Sugared  Schumacher  alone  with  silage  and  clover  hay  and  the  way  they  have  picked 
up  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  your  feed — much  better  than  I  could  write. 

We  have  used  Sugared  Schumacher  according  to  your  directions  for  our  milking  herd  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  feed  we  have  used.  It  is  the  last  three  months  on  a  test 
cow’s  record  that  count.  They  are  pretty  well  filled  up  then  and  they  must  relish  their  feed  or  they  will 
not  keep  going.  For  that  reason  I  think  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the  ideal  carbohydrate  basis  for  the 
test  ration  as  it  keeps  the  cows  at  maximum  production  right  to  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

— Yours  very  truly,  HORACE  M.  CLARK,  Herdsman  in  charge. 

There  are  Many  Good  Reasons  Why  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  Pro* 
duces  Such  Gratifying  Results.  Mr.  Clark  Touches  on  Three  of  Them: 

Surely  these  ARE  sufficient  reasons  for  any  owner  of  cows 
— grade  or  grand  champions  to  decide  to  try  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed.  But  these  are  not  all.  It  keeps  cows 
healthy  —  satisfied  and  in  good  flesh.  It  is  an  ideal  main¬ 
tenance  ration  and  when  fed  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration  with 
its  24%  protein  content,  or  any  other  good  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  you  have  a  ration  which  day  in  and  year  out  is 
the  most  economical  and  profitable  from  every  standpoint, 
Also  fine  for  hogs,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle.  A  hint  to  the 
wise — try  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  if  not,  write  us. 


T7TT>CrTn  the  way  the  30  heifers  “picked  up”  in  flesh 
A  aXVj  a  an(j  vig0r — a  result  of  the  right  kind  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  which  puts  animals  in  tip  top  condition. 
Cp’O/'Y'M'T-)  the  way  the  "milking  herd”  proved  it 
'J t0  ke  "more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
we  have  used”  —  showing  that  it  meets  the  need  of  the 
milch  cow  ideally  and  helps  her  to  produce  MORE  MILK. 

THTRF)  ‘ts  great  PALATIBILITY  as  proved  on 
A  A  AAAVA'  their  test  cows  by  keeping  them  EATING 
with  relish  and  up  to  maximum  production  right  to  the 
end  of  the  test  period. 


The  Quaker  OaIs(bmpany  Address,  chLgofu.  s.  a. 
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News 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Trading  on  the  Philadelphia  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  has  been  rather  limited 
on  many  lines.  The  several  inches  of 
snow  interferred  with  traffic  and  the 
holiday,  New  Year’s,  also  broke  up  the 
routine  of  business.  The  weather  also 
interfered  with  country  wide  shipments 
and  potatoes  strengthened  just  a  little. 
A  decrease  of  about  500  carloads  in  the 
daily  shipments  was  reported  for  several 
days  and  they  did  not  get  back  to  a 
normal  movement  until  after  New  Year's. 
Although  we  have  reports  of  an  estimated 
potato  production  larger  even  than  the 
1922  crop,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  production  in  the  18 
principal  late  shipping  States  is  15,500.- 
(XX)  bushels  less  than  in  1922,  and  to 
about  the  first  of  the  year  shipments 
amounted  to  only  S4,000  carloads  com¬ 
pared  with  99,000  carloads  in  1923,  and 
93,000  carloads  to  the  end  of  1922.  How¬ 
ever,  no  material  change  in  prices  seems 
to  be  expected  by  local  dealers  unless 
weather  conditions  are  so  severe  as  to 
cause  a  temporary  shortage  of  free  from 
frost  stock.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
have  been  selling  in  Philadelphia  at  from 
$2.15  to  $2.30  per  150-lb.  sack  and  New 
York  Round  Whites  ranged  from  $2  to 
$2.15  per  sack.  Well  graded  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  potatoes  are  a  favorite  with  the 
i  rade  and  good  Round  Whites  sold  up  to 
$2.35  per  150-lb.  sack.  New  Jersey 
basket  stock  held  about  steady  at  40  to 
05c  per  %  bu.,  according  to  quality.  Cab¬ 
bage  has  sold  well  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  About  Christmas  time  best  me¬ 
dium-sized  New  York  Danish  ranged  $15 
lo  $18  a  ton,  but  prices  have  about 
doubled  since  that  date.  Florida  cabbage 
is  also  selling  well.  Onions  held  steady 
to  firm  with  medium  and  large-sized  stock 
from  New  York  State  selling  up  to  $3.25 
a  sack.  Celery  has  been  moving  mod¬ 
erately  well  at  steady  prices.  York 
State  celery  in  2/3  crates  averaged  $2.50 
on.  good  stock,  while  full  crates  from 
California  averaged  $6.  There  has  also 
been  some  frozen  celery  which  worked 
out  at  proportionately  lower  prices.  All 
i  he  cauliflower  now  being  received  is  of 
California  origin  with  $2,75  a  crate  top 
price  for  the  best.  There  was  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  apples  at  steady  prices. 
New  York  A2%  in.  Greenings  sold 
around  $6  a  barrel  and  Hubbardstons  $4 
lo  $4.75.  Delaware  No.  1,  2%  in.  Stay- 
mans  sold  at  $5.25  and  some  Virginia 
Staymans  brought  $6  a  barrel.  Such 
apples  as  Romes  and  Starks  brought  as 
high  as  $1.50  per  %  bushel  basket  and 
Delicious  ranged  $1  to  $2  a  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Light  offerings  and  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  eggs  caused  a  jump  of 
4c  during  the  week  to  66c  a  dozen  for 
nearby  and  western  extra  firsts.  The 
advance,  however,  may  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  as  a  few  days  of  mild  weather 
would  undoubtedly  bring  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  increased  quantity  of  fresh  eggs  ana 
dealers  do  not  care  to  put  stocks  in  re¬ 
frigerators  at  this  time  of  year  as  the 
general  trend  of  prices  is  usually  down¬ 
ward.  Refrigerator  eggs  have  also  showed 
some  improvement,  but  the  advances 
were  limited,  although  only  about  18,000 
cases  remain  in  the  Philadelphia  storage 
houses  at  this  writing  compared  with 
over  51,000  cases  a  year  ago.  The  few 
thousand  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  will 
act  as  a  safeguard  in  case  severe  weather 
cuts  down  current  receipts  to  a  minimum. 
Only  a  few  weeks  remain  before  storage 
stocks  will  be  practically  cleaned  out  and 
new  supplies  will  soon  be  taken  on.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1924,  nearly  1.600,000  easels 
of  eggs  were  shipped  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  ‘Illinois  contributed  over  400,- 
000  cases,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  these 
were  from  storage  stocks.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Michigan  were  credited  with 
about  150,000  cases,  Missouri  with  133,- 
000,  Indiana  arid  *Iowa  about  105,000 
cases  each,  while  several  States  shipped 
25,000  cases  or  niore. 

The  embargo  which  Pennsylvania  has 
placed  against  the  shipment  of  live  poul¬ 
try  into  the  State  as  well  as  the  Federal 
regulations  concerning  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  has  prevented  much  of  anything 
but  Pennsylvania  live  poultry  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  Philadelphia.  The  quarantine 
has  enabled  "city  and  State  authorities 
to  clean  up  the  markets  and  make  them 
safer  for  the  receipt  of  healthy  birds. 
The  light  offerings  of  live  poultry  were 
sufficient  for  trade  needs  as  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  epidemic  has  caused  the 
demand  for  live  poultry  to  drop  way  be¬ 
low  normal.  Live  Plymouth  Rock  fowl 
sold  up  to  30c,  and  small  stock  brought 
about  20c-  a  pound.  Heavy  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  sold  for  the  same  price  as  heavy 
fowl,  while  broiling  sizes  brought  32  to 
33c  a  pound.  Live  ducks  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  on  an  upward  trend  with  45c  and 
50c  a  pound  being  late  in  the  week.  Geese 
were  quoted  at  30  to  32c  a  pound.  With 
the  exception  of  fresh  killed  fowl  which 
advanced  to  28  to  29c  a  pound,  prices 
held  fairly  steady  on  dressed  poultry. 
Nearby  fresh  killed  chickens  weighing 
four  pounds  or  more  ranged  31  to  34c  a 
pound,  and  broiler  sizes  averaged  about 


36c  a  pound.  Fresh  killed  ducks  are 
bringing  much  less  than  live  ducks,  the 
former  seldom  selling  over  28  to  29c  a 
pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Only  the  best  hay  has  moved  at  all 
readily  and  price  changes  have  been  few. 
Number  2  Timothy  averaged  $19.50  a 
ton  and  No.  3  a  dollar  less.  Best  light, 
clover  mixed  sold  on  a  par  tvith  good 
Timothy  and  No.  2  stock  ranged  $17  to 
$18  a  ton.  All  good  straw,  straight  rye, 
wheat  and  oat,  have  been  working  out 
at  the  same  price  range,  $15  to  $16  a  ton. 
The  largest  hay  crop  on  record  was  pro¬ 
duced  this  last  season,  the  increase  be¬ 
ing  due  to  the  large  crop  of  tame  hay, 
the  wild  hay  crop  being  one  of  the  light¬ 
est  in  recent  years.  Reports  from  a  large 
number  of  hay  shippers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  indicate 
that  only,  about  one-third  of  the  1924 
crop  of  Timothy  hay  had  been  marketed 
to  December  15.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
lmlf  the  marketable  surplus  of  Alfalfa 
has  been  sold  to  the  middle  of  December, 
while  40  per  cent  of  the  prairie  had  gone 
to  market.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  (IT Y-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter — Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairy,  lb., 
46c. 

Fogs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cot  tage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  3  lbs.  for  25c ;  carrots, 
bunch,  5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb., 
2c  ;  celery,  bunch,  10c  ;  3  for  25c ;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  12c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  per 
bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c; 
radishes,  1924,  per  bunch,  5c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
turnips,  lb.,  3c ;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry.— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c ;  fowls,  4 %  lbs*,  or  over,  lb.,  25c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28c ;  broilers, 
iy2-lb.,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
30c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  1%-lb.,  lb.,  32c; 
squabs,  two  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  honey,  card, 
23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs, 
4  weeks  old,  each,  $4;  milk  goats,  each, 
$15 ;  pure  vinegar,  gal.,  30c. 

Carload  of  Florida  grapefruit  and  or¬ 
anges  every  week. 

Veal,  lb.,  18c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  I4c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  13c  ;  lamb,  lb,.  25  to 
35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c* ;  chickens,  Spring,  lb.,  18  to  26c ; 
geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  Spring  chickens,  lb.,  55  to  75c ; 
geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  70  to  75c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25  ;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $6  ;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  per 
100.  $2  to  $3;  cabbage,  curly,  doz.,  60  to 
65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c  ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
60  to  75c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c  ;  let¬ 
tuce.  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  leaf, 
head.  4  to  5c;  onions,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25; 
potatoes,  bu.,  50c- ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb..  1  to  l%c. 

_Ilickorynuts,  bu.,  $3;  chestnuts,  pt., 
25c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $23 ;  No.  2,  $20 ;  No. 
3,  $18.  Straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.7.5 ;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72c ; 
corn,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  22c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  20c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c; 
heavy,  lb.,  lie;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
24c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17c;  mutton,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  20c ;  colored,  23  to  25c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  White  Leghorn,  17  to  19c;  colored, 
lb.,  24  to  26c;  stags,  lb.,  15c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to 
20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  20 
to  22c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  55  to  65e. 


Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwin,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.50;  I-Iubbardston,  $1.50  to  $2;  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Pippin,  75c 
to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tallman 
Sweet, ^$1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.,  $7.50;  beets,  basket,  40  to  45c;  bu., 
70  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c  ;  per 
100,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  red,  crate, 
75  to  S5c ;  Danish,  ton,  $30;  White  Dan¬ 
ish,  ton,  $12  to  $15;  carrots,  basket,  30 
to  3.5c ;  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
crate,  90c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25 
to  30c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  basket,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  45 
t<>  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
Romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  I1/,  to  2%c;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.  jar,  22  to 
23c ;  qt.  jar,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb,  pails,  75c ;  comb, 
(lover,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.50  to 
$4.75  ;  'White  clover,  fancy,  frame,  18  to 
20c;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $8;  white  marrow,  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $4.75; 
medium,  $4.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  bulls 
and  stags,  5c;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to 
$2.50;  lamb  skins,  $1  to  $2;  shearlings, 
25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1,  20c;  No.  2,  18%c; 
wool,  fleece,  40  to  42c. 

Furs. — Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3;  No. 
2,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10;  No. 
4,  60  to  75c ;  mink,  large  dark,  No.  1,  $9 
to  $9.50;  large  brown,  $7.50  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium  dark,  No.  1,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium 
brown,  No.  1,  $6  to  $6.50;  small  dark, 
No.  1,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  small  brown.  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  raccoon,  large,  No.  1,  $5.50 
to  $6;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  small,  No.  1, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  muskrat,  Winter,  large, 
$1.50;  medium,  $1.10;  small,  75c;  musk¬ 
rat,  Fall,  large,  $1;  medium,  65c;  small, 
40c;  red  fox,  large,  No.  1,  $12;  medium, 
$9 ;  small,  $6 ;  weasel,  white,  25c  to 
$1.50;  brown,  10c  to  $1. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.38  to  $1.40;  oats,  67  to  OSc ; 
rye,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23;  mixed 
hay,  ton,  $16  to  $18  ;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to 
$21;  oat  straw,  Ion,  $15  to  $16;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 

$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Some  reductions  have  been  made  in 
produce  from  the  South,  but  potatoes 
are  higher  and  most  stuff  is  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  35  to  50c;  dairy,  32 
to  34c;  common,  30  to  32c.  Cheese, 
firm  ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  24 
to  25c ;  Limburger,  26  to  28c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  48  to  62c;  State  and 
western  candled,  52  to  55c ;  storage,  43 
to  47c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  slow  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  30  to  43c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  32c ;  capons,  40  to  43c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  25  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  quiet ; 
turkeys,  31  to  38c;  fowls,  22  to  30c; 
chickens,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  18  to  23c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to 
35c ;  old  roosters,  1 6  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spy,  King, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Greening,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2.75  to  $5.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweet,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
California,  kegs,  $5  to  $5.50.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  steady ;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $11.50  to 
$12.  Strawberries,  easy ;  Florida,  qt., 
55  to  65c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  mar¬ 
row.  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  white  kidney, 
$9.75  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.25 ; 
medium,  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $3  to  $3.25;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  fair ;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $5 
to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  bu., 
60  to  70c;  cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $3 
to  $5;  eggplant,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  en¬ 
dive,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
80c-;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  peas, 
hamper,  $7  to  $7.50;  peppers,  crate, 
$4.90  to  $5.75;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1;  yellow.  50  to  65c;  white. 


90c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup, 
gal.,  .81  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  'quiet;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $36 ;  middlings,  $38.50 ;  Red- 
dog,  $47;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.50;  oil- 
meal,  $47  ;  hominy,  $53  ;  gluten,  $45.70 ; 
oat  feed,  $16. oO.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6 ; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  King,  $3  to  $5  ; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  44  to  44%e; 
firsts,  30  to  43c;  seconds,  35  to  38c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  24  to  24%c  • 
firsts,  22  to  23c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  67  to 
68c;  white  and  mixed,  65  to  66c;  West¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  61  to  62c;  Western  sec¬ 
onds,  45  to  54c ;  storage,  40  to  46c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to 
$<  ;  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
*28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw— Rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to 
$1.25. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls,  25  to  32c;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  31  e: 
broilers,  36  to  38c ;  ducklings,  25  to  29c- ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  lo 
$o;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
box  40c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  $2.25  to 
$3;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50:  squash 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  30c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  8,  1925. 

MILK 

January  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone;  Class  1 
$3.07  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25*  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.65. 

Class  1,  $3.07  ;  Class 
-  $1.75. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80- 
Class  2,  $2,20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 


$1.85;  Class  3C, 
Sheffield  Farms 
2,  $2.20 ;  Class  ® 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Packing  stock  . 


.  .  .  $0.42 $0.43 
• . .  ,38@  .41 

. . .  .34(8)  .37 

. . .  .22(83  .27 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ..  .$0.23% @$0.24 

Average  run  . 22  @  .23 

Skims  . 14  @  .20 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.67  @$0.68 

Medium  to  choice . 54(8)  .63 

Pullets  . 58(8)  ,60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .68 @  .69 

Gathered,  best  . 65 @  .67 

Common  to  good . 40@  .55 

Storage,  best  . 45@  .50 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

F owls,  lb . $0.30@$0.3S 

Chickens  . 28@  .40 

Roosters . 16(8)  T8 

Geese . 30(^3  .33 

Ducks  . 40@  .45 

Turkeys  . 45@  .55 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

Chickens,  best  . 36@  .'.38 

Fair  to  good . 26(8)  .32 

Roosters  . 15  (8>  .21 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 45@  .50 

6  to  7  lbs . .34 @  143 

Small  and  slips . 28(8)  .32 

Ducks .  .20@  "  .28 

G^se  . 16@  .25 


Guineas,  pair  . 65@  1.85 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  9.00@10.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.25 @  8.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  5.50@  7.00 

Culls . 1.50@  3.00 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  larger 
supply,  wholesaling  around  15  to  40c  per 
pair;  jacks,  60  to  75c. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  . $0.2.1@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .20 

Culls . 07  @  .11 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@14.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17 (8)  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs.  . .  .$14.00@$15.50 

Lower  grades  . .  7.00@  12.00 

Sheep .  5.00@  10.00 

Dambs  .  17.00@  18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . S0.10@$0.25 

(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 

Especially  Prepared  for  Poultry 
Richest  in  Essential  Vitamines 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Experiments  at  Storrs  (Conn.),  Wisconsin  and  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  prove  that  leg  weakness  in  chicks  is  prevented  and 
cured  by  feeding  Vitamine  D,  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  choice  cod 
liver  oil. 

The  Storrs  bulletin,  No.  72,  says:  “The  essential  element  in  Cod 
Liver  Oil  that  controls  leg  weakness  is  the  antirachitic  substance,  or 
Vitamine  D.  It  is  therefore  important  to  use  only  pure  raw  Cod  Liver 
Oil  (not  an  emulsion).  For  experiments  conducted  at  Storrs,  Cod  Liter 
Oil  that  has  been  tested  for  this  particular  Vitamine  has  been  purchased 
from  the  Harris  Laboratories  at  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.” 

Another  Storrs  test  shows  that  when  cod  liver  oil  is  mixed  with 
certain  starchy  feeds  it  loses  its  Vitamine  content  and  fails  to  cure  leg 
weakness.  Avoid  untested  oils  and  mixtures. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  -Harris 

Is  Guaranteed  to  Contain  Vitamine  D 

as  well  as  the  highly  important  Vitamine  A.  It  is  tested  every  lot 
contains  the  Vitamines.  Ordinary  commercial  cod  liver  oils  may  or  may 
not  contain  them.  We  know  of  no  other  brand  of  \  itamine-tested  cod 
liver  oil.  Feed  Cod  Liver  Oil— Harris— and  be  sure. 

One  Pint . $  -75  Five  Gallons . $15.00 

One  Gallon .  3.50  30-Gallon  Drum .  55.00 

Delivered — Prepaid — Cash  with  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

Brewers’  Yeat&t-Harris 

as  prepared  by  the  Harris  Laboratories  especially  for  poultry,  is  ster¬ 
ilized  and  guaranted  not  to  ferment  the  feed,  causing  acid  substances  in 
the  feed  which  are  undesirable  for  chicks  or  laying  hens. 

In  yeast  feeding,  it  is  the  Vitamine  B  that  is  desired.  This  Vitamine 
B  is  the  substance  that  stimulates  the  appetite,  makes  birds  eat  more 
ordinary  feed  and  therefore  gain  in  weight.  Without  Vitamine  B,  birds 
develop  polyneuritis  and  paralysis. 

r<  .  ,  o,  .  •  '■p  show  brewers’  yeast  to  be 

Experiment  otation  1  ests  riclier  in  Vitamine  B  than 

the  ordinary  bread-raising  variety  and  they  prove  that  Harris’  yeast 
stimulates 

(a)  The  appetite  (6)  Gain  in  Weight  (c)  Egg  production 

Add  Brewers’  Yeast-Harris  to  the  ration  and  watch 
the  gains  in  weight  and  egg  production  in  your  flock 


5  lbs . $  2.50 

25  lbs .  12.00 

Delivered  anywhere.  Express  Paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


50  lbs . $23.00 

100  lbs .  45.00 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  34  Main  Street,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


Special 
Offer  O 


Value 

for 


*5 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Send  me  5  lbs.  Brewers’  Yeast-Harris  and  one  gallon  Cod  Liver 
Oil-IIarris,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 


Name. 


Address. 


THE  HENYARD 


Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  have  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The  Rural 
New- Yorker.  Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money-makers  and 
which  develop  into  money-makers. 

1  ue  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality — moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  vau. 
careful  service — and  satisfaction. 

CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 
Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  a”e  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


All  our  stock  is  nccredltedby 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
rnentAss’n.  both  onourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buy  egfirs. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN- 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  ‘  HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.N..  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Advantage  of  Early 
Molters 

The  article  on  page  1426.  “The  New 
Idea  in  Poultry  Culling,”  is  just  about 
the  right  thing  in  the  modern  poultry 
game.  We  find  here  on  our  plant  that 
it  pays  to  take  good  care  of  the  early 
molters  and  “shoo”  the  late  ones.  We 
buy  day-old  chicks  and  early  pullets  and 
find  that  the  early  molter  will  shed  her 
coat  and  get  in  shape  for  the  early  egg 
market  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
along  to  chill  her.  and  thus  cause  un¬ 
necessary  delay  such  is  found  with  the 
late  molters. 

Ordinarily  we  like  to  dispose  of  our 
stock  annually,  but  it  is  not  always  prac¬ 
tical  to  do  so,  therefore  we  usually  have 
some  of  the  yearlings  to  hold  over,  and 
they  will  always  be  the  early  molters. 
With  the  present  high  cost  of  feed  and 
labor  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  have  any  robbers  or 
loafers.  All  power  to  Mr.  Graham  for 
starting  this  discussion. 

New  York,  wyncoop  poultp.y  fap.ms. 


Moldy  Feed 

I  have  a  barrel  of  commercial  mixed 
scratch  grain  for  hens  and  some  Cornell 
mash  that  has  evidently  gathered  damp¬ 
ness,  and  has  heated.  While  it  looks  all 
right  it  has  a  sharp  peculiar  smell.  Does 
this  come  under  the  head  of  “tainted” 
feed  that  ought  not  to  be  fed  to  hens? 
Is  there  any  way  it  can  be  treated,  or 
any  other  way  it  is  safe  to  use  it  if  it  is 
dangerous  to  feed  it  to  hens  as  it  is? 

Naples,  N.  Y.  J.  n.  b. 

This  mash  has  undoubtedly  become  un¬ 
fit  for  poultry  food,  having  developed 
moldiness.  If  it  could  be  thoroughly 
heated,  by  either  baking  or  boiling.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  would  be  harmless,  but  the 
cost  of  treating  would  probably  be  great¬ 
er  than  the  value  of  the  feed.  The  mash 
contains  meat  scrap,  a  special  source  of 
danger  when  it  has  spoiled.  M.  b.  d. 


Oviduct  Trouble 

v  I  purchased  500  day-old  chicks,  re¬ 
ceiving  522,  hatched  May  1,  paying  35 
cents  apiece  for  them  ;  sold  226  cockerels 
as  broilers,  and  had  252  pullets.  These  I 
culled  down  to  170  and  placed  them  in 
my  open-front  laying  house  (which  is 
16x40 )  September  20 ;  received  first  egg 
September  24.  My  egg  record  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Week  ending  September  30.  7  eggs ; 
October  7,  17  eggs  ;  October  14,  51  eggs  ; 
October  21,  102  eggs ;  October  28,  156 
eggs;  November  4,  220  eggs;  November 
11,  339  eggs.  The  chicks  had  free  range. 
Lately  I  lost  two  and  discovered  several 
others  before  the  rest  picked  them  to 
death,  with  prolapse  of  the  oviduct.  Was 
my  chick  mortality  rate  high?  Is  my 
egg  production  above  or  below  normal? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  my  meth¬ 
ods,  that  would  cause  prolapse  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct?  E.  F.  s. 

Your  chick  mortality  was  low.  Your 
egg  production  was  very  good  ;  I  am  not 
just  sure  as  to  what  “normal”  is  in  this 
case.  Prolapse  of  the  oviduct  is  apt  to 
occur  in  well  fed  and  heavily  laying  pul¬ 
lets  ;  probably  not  so  much  too  much  food 
as  too  little  pullet.  The  so-called  Cor¬ 
nell  ration  will  be  cheaper  if  it  costs 
less ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  would 
receive  fewer,  eggs  if  it  was  used ;  in  fact, 
I  doubt  it,  hut  guard  against  sudden 
changes  in  kind  or  method  in  feeding  this 
flock  of  pullets.  If  you  wish  to  make  any 
change,  do  it  gradually,  otherwise  you 
may  induce  molting.  M.  B.  n. 


Cooked  Buckwheat  Hulls 
and  Pomace 

Is  it  all  right  for  me  to  feed  buckwheat 
shucks  after  they  have  been  scalded  and 
soaked,  to  cows,  horses  or  pigs?  Is  it 
all  right  to  feed  apple  pressings  from 
cider  mill  (perhaps  pulp)  to  pigs,  cows, 
horses?  Now  this  is  frozen,  could  I  cook 
it  a  little  and  feed  to  pigs?  t.  e. 

Buckwheat  hulls  have  no  food  value 
that  would  justify  their  being  fed  to  live 
stock,  being  composed  chiefly  of  fibre. 
They  are  present  in  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tity,  usually  greater,  in  buckwheat  feed, 
mixed  with  the  middlings,  and  may  serve 
a  more  or  less  useful  purpose  in  lighten¬ 
ing  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  heavy 
stock  food.  Aside  from  some  slight  value 
in  that  respect,  however,  they  serve  only 
to  increase  the  miller’s  profits. 

Apple  pomace,  when  fresh  and  un¬ 
spoiled,  has  about  the  feeding  value  of 
corn  silage,  perhaps  a  litfle  greater  value. 
It  has  been  ensiled  and  fed  from  the  silo 
and  has  been  dried  and  fed  as  dried  beet 
pulp  is.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to 
say  that  decayed  apple  pomace  is  not 
good  food  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  hard 
product  to  keep  in  its  original  state.  If 
good  when  frozen  and  fed  as  soon  as 
thawed  out.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
frozen  pomace  should  not  be  used,  but 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing  breaks 
down  any  vegetable  of  succulent  nature 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  use.  Cooked 
pomace  would  be  apple  sauce ;  I  think 
that  you  will  find  the  raw  product  of 
equal  value  and  less  expensive.  It  has 
not  been  found  economical  to  cook  food 
for  pigs.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Extra 


SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 

Self- 
Heal¬ 


ing 
Sanitary 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 


»  Bleeps  water  at  right 

Over  Quarter  Million  In  Use  ’  BndnfghUncold- 

est  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  A  lonj?  felt  want  supplied.  Every 
hen-house  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themselves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only  $1.85 
for  2  erallon  size.  Also  made  in  8  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  fl.  S.  FORGE  WORKS.  Box605 ,  SflRflNflC.  MICH. 


FREE  BOOK, 


If  you  are 

interested 

YOU  WILL 
WRITE  FOR 

~dnJ  you  will 

because  you’ll  see  for  yourself 
that  the  Beacon  Feeds  have  no  equal. 

Beacon  Egg  Mash  with  buttermilk  will  produce  every 
possible  egg.  Beacon  Chick  Feed  is  chick  insurance. 
Beacon  Starting  Mash  with  milk  starts  every  chick 
right.  Beacon  Growing  Mash  with  milk  means  greatest 
growth  and  production:  Learn  about  these  and  the 
other  Beacon  products. 

Free  28-p.  booklet  “Success  with  Poultry”  covers  selec¬ 
tion  of  breed  and  stock,  the  home  for  the  hens,  feeding 
poultry  troubles,  and  the  remedy,  daily  egg  records  etc. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  1-SSouthSt.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAM1IIEK  HATCHERY.  Hoi  G-»,  Gambler,  Ohio 


260-Egg  di  “  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  yon  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa, 


Pure  HollywoodStrain  Cockerels 

May  hatched  Eggs  direct  from  Hollywood  this 
last  Spring.  *4  apiece, 

BARNES’  POULTRY  FARM  Malone,  N.Y. 


WEED’S  LEGHORNS-Nineteenth  Year 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st.  Baby  Chicks,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds 
of  pleased  customers.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding 
Cockerels.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  "TimS  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-shoCrnwi?ay.o?d'  Chicks  and  Setting  Eggs 

From  flock  with  exceptional  egg-laying  record.  Mar. 
quis  &  Wagner  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  particular  s. 

DERRYDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Goshen,  N.Y.  Phone  US 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^11 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catal  ^ue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


UfUjfp  WvanHnHft  COCKERELS.  $3  ;  Pullets,  $2.  Winners, 
If  miB  TfjanUUlTB  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Egg  Bred.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Bowden,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Large,  rangy  birds,  well  formed,  rich  in  color.  Hatched 
last  Mar.  from  heavy-laying  stock,  averaging  267  eggs  per 
year.  Certified  by  New  York  State  Certification  Assoei  - 
tion.  Price,  $10.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  T. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  $5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
$9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryvilie,  N.  Y . 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 


WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1  |>  a,  o  »,  I  vm,  gs  p 
GIANT  KOUEN:-  II  j  H  i  I  1% I*  > 
INDIAN 

Aldham  Poultry  Farin,R.34,Plioenixville,Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE S 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  *10  each; 
three  for  *38.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0..  Bordsntown,  N.  J. 


AROEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  dhUarSe  sPI  pupss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford  Pa! 


A  Few  Fine  M.  B.  Hen  TURKEYS 

1-3  yrs.  old.  *10  up.  C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa.  N  Y 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys^  brooVo'rm.’p^p.Vm^: 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4. 96 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4. 75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  beBt  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  *4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly 

Illustrated  circular  free. 


"Ho n*. 


£5 


Make  big  money  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks.  Experience  J 
unnecessary.  Send  for  j 
booklet  “Profits  in  Baby  i 
Chicks.”  Tells  how  to  j 
get  started;  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  incubator;  how  to 
sell  chicks  and  get  best 
prices.  By  Dr. Crum,  leading au-i 
thority,  who  has  helped  hatch-  J 
cry  men  to  success  for  years. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  today  to 
Box  500. 

IflMITQWAV  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
JHIT1E.O (In  I  Elmira,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Wheat  and  Rye  Bread  for 
Hens 

IIow  can  I  best  utilize  fresh  rye  and 
white  bread  in  the  feed  for  my  Leghorn 
hens?  I  can  get  same  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  cheap,  and  would  like  to  cut  down 
my  feed  bill  if  I  could  use  the  bread. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  E.  s. 

Rye  and  wheat  bread  may  be  fed  to 
Leghorn  hens  in  limited  quantities  with 
very  satisfactory  results  when  properly 
prepared.  As  this  bread  is  rather  fatten¬ 
ing  in  its  effect  upon  a  flock  of  layers,  it 
can  be  fed  more  freely  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April  and  May,  as 
it  is  during  this  period  that  laying  hens 
usually  lose  weight,  and  the  bread  should 
help  counteract  this  tendency.  The 
amount  to  be  fed  should  therefore  be  reg¬ 
ulated  according  to  conditions.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  should  be  fed  to  the  heavy  breeds, 
which  lay  on  fat  too  readily,  but  the  ra¬ 
tion  for  Leghorns  may  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  bread  during 
the  months  of  heavy  production,  and  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  best  way  to  prepare  the 
bread  for  feeding  is  to  steam  it  until  the 
crust  is  soft,  as  hens  will  not  eat  the 
hard  crusts.  Bread  may  be  steamed  very 
easily  by  placing  it  on  top  of  the  oats 
which  we  steam  every  day  in  a  galvanized 
iron  tub.  which  is  filled  partly  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  placed  on  the  stove  for  several 
hours.  When  the  oats  and  bread  are 
thoroughly  steamed  they  are  mixed  with 
enough  dry  mash  to  absorb  the  water, 
and  fed  at  noon  in  troughs,  care  being 
taken  not  to  feed  any  more  than  will  be 
eaten  quickly  without  waste. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


|40  Incubator  $1Q— 
30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks — double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  113.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use, 


iMMMl 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 


180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  30.75 

Madeof  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  Bizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  IHCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine.  Wis. 


‘13- 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 


230  Egg 


80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Coo¬ 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$^.95  140-Chick;$9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;0rder  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder, $29.95 
80  Size  Ineubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
“Hatching  Facts. M  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box 48  Racine, Wis. 


(2) 


140 


EGG 
fncubator  . 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  o  1 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery  .hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Bo<87  Racine.Wis. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island.  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty- 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  wish  to  build  a  new  poultry-house  14 
ft.  wide'  by  60  ft.  long,  and  partition  off 
one  end  for  a  brooder  house,  say  about  10 
ft.,  which  would  give  me  a  brooder  house 
of  140  sq.  ft.,  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
house  for  about  160  layers.  I  would  have 
the  house  S  ft.  front,  6  ft.  in  back,  face 
the  south,  double-sided  on  three  sides, 
with  eight  windows  in  front  of  house  and 
two  on  each  end.  I  would  divide  the 
house  in  three  pens,  two  for  old  hens  and 
one  for  pullets,  with  a  nice  large  yard, 
allowing  40  sq.  ft.  of  yard  space  per  bird. 
I  would  have  the  nests  on  each  side  of 
partitions  in  pens,  and  perches  and  drop 
board  in  back  of  house.  It  would  be  on 
a  well-drained  piece  of  ground.  w.  s. 

Fort  Salonga,  N.  Y. 

I  should  not  build  a  poultry-house  as 
narrow  as  14  ft.,  even  if  a  long  one  ;  16 
or  18  ft.  would  be  preferable.  Long,  nar¬ 
row  houses  cost  more  to  build,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  amount  of  floor  space,  and  do  not 
afford  as  comfortable  shelter  when  open- 
front  ventilation  is  used.  A  height  of  5 
ft.  in  the  rear  is  sufficient  and  will  give 
a  better  pitch  to  the  roof.  One  window 
in  each  end  will  be  sufficient.  A  building 
18x35  ft.  would  give  ample  space  for  160 
layers,  and  a  separate,  portable  brooder 
house  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  laying  quarters.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  With  Diarrhoea 

I  have  500  chicks.  Though  I  take  ex¬ 
cellent  care  of  them,  many  died.  I  feel 
sure  it  is  not  from  any  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  or  lack  of  water  and  feed.  They 
receive  the  best  quality  feed.  I  think  it 
is  from  white  diarrhoea.  They  have  a 
white  mass  on  the  vent  which  stops  the 
passing  of  the  excrement  I  took  it  off, 
but  of  no  avail ;  they  died.  The  birds 
also  make  a  crackly  sound.  Can  I  pre¬ 
vent  it?  What  percentage  is  likely  to  die 
from  500?  Is  sweet  milk  harmful?  I 
do  not  feed  it.  What  advantage  is  there 
in  letting  the  electric  light  burn  in  the 
brooder  house  for  a  couple  of  hours?  What 
disadvantage?  What  does  sour  milk  do 
for  chicks?  A.  S. 

White  diarrhoea  causes  its  greatest  loss 
in  from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks  after 
hatching,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
“pasting  up  behind.”  Any  diarrhoea, 
such  as  those  caused  by  improper  feeding, 
over  or  under  heating,  etc.,  may  also  have 
the  same  appearance.  Wheezing  upon 
breathing  is  an  evidence  of  trouble  in  the 
re  Mratory  organs.  An  obstruction  of 
any  kind  may  cause  a  whistling  sound,  or 
crackling,  as  you  describe  it.  One  cause 
of  this  in  young  chicks  is  a  fungous 
growth,  derived  from  musty  litter  or 
moldy  food  that  attaches  itself  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  air 
passages  and  may  sometimes  he  seen  as 
small  yellowish  or  greenish  patches  with¬ 
in  the  mouth  or  at  the  entrance  to  the 
windpipe.  The  disease  caused  by  these 
growths  is  called  aspergillosis  or  brooder 
pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  avoided  by  using 
only  clean  titter,  free  from  mold,  and  food 


Fight  disease  — 
increase  hatchability 
and  fertility 


These  are  the  problems  every 
poultryman  must  solve 

THE  three  problems  outlined  above — 
these  must  be  faced  in  every  part  of 
the  “poultry  empire.” 

That  is  why  thousands  of  successful 
poultrymen  in  all  sections  are  now  using 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  When 
Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or  milk,  is 
added  in  small  amounts  to  the  regular 
feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment. 

This  fermentation  breaks  down  the 
proteins  in  the  ration  and  prepares  more 
of  them  for  rapid  absorption.  The  Yeast 
keeps  the  birds  in  good  condition — in¬ 
creases  their  vigor — makes  them  resist¬ 
ant  to  ordinary  poultry  diseases.  The 
increased  vitality  of  the  breeding  birds 
is  reflected  in  turn  in  higher  fertility 
and  hatchability  of  eggs,  sturdier  chicks, 
and  earlier  developing  stock. 

NOW —  this  special 
package  for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself 
the  amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial  package 
is  now  ready.  Enough  Yeast  to  ferment 
the  feed  for  100  hens  for  6  weeks!  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If 
not,  send  today— enclose  check,  cash  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon  below. 

{$1.20  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  countries .) 

FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

To  the  dealer;  Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have 
stocked  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast— to  supply  the  fast-growing 
demand  for  this  remarkable  food  adjunct.  Poultrymen  and  stock- 
raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their  dealers  send  their  orders  direct 
to  us  by  the  hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your  share  of  this 
business!  Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  it  on  your  shelves! 
Send  today  for  our  plan  of  cooperation.  It  shows  how  you  can  add 
to  your  profits  with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 


“I  think  that  the  regular 
use  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  prevent 
sickness,”  writes  F.  Gib¬ 
son  Stickler,  of  Hallam, 
Pa.  “I  have  never  had 
a  healthier-looking  flock 
of  birds  than  at  present.” 

‘‘I  have  been  feeding 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  for  about  a  year 
now,”  writes  Frank  W. 
Sault,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
president  of  the  Vt.  R.  I. 
Red  Club.  “Last  winter 
had  a  better  egg  yield 
and  better  fertility  in  my 
hatching  eggs,  with  very 
vigorous  chicks.” 

f 

“I  used  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  rais¬ 
ing  3000  baby  chicks 
with  great  success,  last 
spring,”  writes  E.  J. 
Riibright,  of  South  Sea- 
ville,  N.  J.  “The  mortal¬ 
ity  was  very  low  with 
practically  no  cases  of 
diarrhea.” 


PRICES  Canada 

Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 

2 ]/i  lb.  packages  $  2.00  $  2.40 
25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00  82.50 


These  booklets 

FREE 

Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Swine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals. 


Mail  this  coupon 


W>Aj  I  J  T  z*,^U 

ISeriMANlS  mr Schman*., 

Z  DR*  YEA*1  I  or* 

>  f  ~~ 

\NN  company 

i  kt  V  or  327 
”  NeWTi^°o^941  Mission  St., 
i(fgor  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle, 

.  Send  me  your  special  trial 
prepaid* 

!d  Address  •  •  •  . . 
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PANACEA 

puts  hens 

in  laying  trim 

Put  your  hen  in  laying  trim 
— then  you  have  a  laying  hen 

You  want  music  in  your  poultry 
yard — song,  scratch,  cackle. 

You  want  an  industrious  hen — 
a  hen  that  will  get  off  her  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch 
for  her  breakfast. 

A  fat,  lazy  hen  may  be  all  right 
for  pot-pie,  but  for  egg-laying — 
never ! 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  the  ration  daily,  and  see  the 
change  come  over  your  flock. 

See  the  combs  and  wattles  turn, 
red. 

See  them  begin  to  cheer  up  and 
hop  around.  See  the  claws  begin 
to  dig  in. 

That’s  when  you  get  eggs. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back9 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  OhiS 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

S  up  rente 


600  Certified  hens— 146  Certified  males. 
PRODUCTION — Introduce  our  great 
- .  COCKERELS.  HENS, 

1*01  LETS  MATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen"of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  1AHLE\  I  OUT  Lit,  Box  YY ,  Sodutt,  .V  Y. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest jpriceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mouu  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Writenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS? 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

AlUton  Squab  Ca,,  allston"cmass! 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred- Barron 

$.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigi-eed 
[Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
|  used  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 %  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

SIT  per  100  ;  $88  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000, 
10 %  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


O  O  C  It  E  n  E  L  s 

Vibert's  strain  S.  C.  14.  I.  Reds,  Wyckoff  s  and  Hol¬ 
lywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Parks'  Barred 
Rock  Pullets.  March  and  April  hatched.  Raised 
on  free  range.  Red  cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Leg¬ 
horns,  83  and  85  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 

A.  H.  Flngar  Sunnybrook  Poultry  farm  Ellzavlllo,  N.Y. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyekoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  ltocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin's  Whit .  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  S.ldol,  Boz  A,  Washington  vllle,  Pa. 

Q  A  Q  V  O  U  I  r*  IF  C  Big  discount 
O  D  I  II  I  Kjr  IV  O  now  given  on  all 

orders  received  thismonth  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  Bred 
Stock.  Twelve  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  SCIIOF.Ji- 
H0IC.V8  HAT0IIKRY,  349  Mam  St.,  llask»n»sck.S.  J.  Phone  1601 


While  Wyandottos — Regal-Do rcns  strain. 
Pi  '•  ”  —  '  "  -  ~ 


billets.  Hens—  $S  each.  R. 


Fine  cocke’ls. 

Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y' 


Save  Your  Chicks 


i 

Write  Quick 

Low  lamesway  Prices 

Stronger,  healthierchicksare  . 

Bure  result  whenyou  use  James¬ 
way  Brooder  Stove.  More 
than  a  heater  —  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  brooder 
Btove  that  actually  con¬ 
trols  humidity ,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature. 

New  revolving  hover, 
wide  built-indoor  allows  easy 
access  to  any  spot  under  hover.  No  chains,  ropes,  etc. 
Insures  happier,  contented,  livelier,  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Extra  saving  in  chicks  in  one  yeareasily  pays  cost. 
FREE.  Write  for  literature.  Get  Jamesway  prices  on 
brooderstoves,  self-feeders,  sanitary  waterers,  etc.  Also 
helpful  information.  Write  direct  to 

JAMESWAY  fcmoMBBETL 


JONES’  B£g?£D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150.000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


ECKHARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred-to-Win.  Selected  Cockerels 
and  Cock-birds  for  sale. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola.’Pa, 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  best  laying  strains.  Cock¬ 
erels  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.60  per  15;  $10 
per  100.  D.  EVERETT  JONES  Hillsdale.  N.Y. 

Knight’s  White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Chixi^f 

Watch  Pens  132  and  139  at  Storrs.  They  are  descendants 
of  ‘  College  Queen.”  O.  Q.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

J  chicks  in  March. 


Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 

BLAUVELT,  Holmdol,  N.  J 


that  has  not  become  musty  or  spoiled. 

Perhaps  from  10  to  15  per  cent  is  a  fair 
average  of  losses  in  flocks  of  chicks  well 
hatched  and  cared  for.  Sweet  milk  is 
good  for  chicks,  though  sour  milk  is  pre¬ 
ferred  because  of  the  lactic  acid  that  it 
contains  and  which  helps  to  prevent  di¬ 
gestive  disorders.  Electric  lights  are 
used  only  to  lengthen  the  day  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months  for  pullets  and 
laying  hens.  This  enables  them  to  eat 
and  digest  more  food  and  so  produce 
more  eggs.  Lights  are  not  needed  for 
growing  chicks  in  the  Summer  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Turkeys 

I  had  16  young  turkeys,  hatched  on 
June  15 ;  for  the  first  week  I  fed  them 
hard-boiled  eggs,  ground  up,  shell  and  all, 
mixed  with  some  toasted  bread  crumbs, 
and  chopped  dandelion  leaves;  also  a  lit-; 
tie  cheese  made  from  scalded  sour  milk.  I 
fed  this  ration  five  times  a  day,  a  little  at 
a  time.  They  had  sour  skim-milk  before 
them  at  all  times.  They  seemed  to  be  do¬ 
ing  nicely  until  they  were  a  week  old.  I 
then  changed  their  feed  gradually  to  corn- 
meal,  baby  grit,  and  a  little  beef  scrap, 
scalded  together,  with  some  chopped  dan¬ 
delions  and  a  little  wheat  bran,  still  keep¬ 
ing  the  sour  milk  before  them,  and  feeding 
a  little  cheese  occasionally.  When  they 
were  eight  days  old  they  seemed  drowsy, 
had  diarrhoea  and  soon  died. 

Maryland.  mrs.  c.  b.  M. 

The  chief  disease  causing  deaths  among 
young  poults  is  blackhead,  or  infectious 
entero-hepatitis,  the  latter  name  mean¬ 
ing  an  infectious  inflammation  of  intes¬ 
tines  and  liver.  It  affects  all  ages,  hut  is 
most  common  and  most  fatal  in  the  early 
life  of  the  poult.  It  may  exist  in  chronic 
form  in  mature  birds.  It  is  caused  by  an 
organism  of  microscopic  size  that  is 
picked  up  with  food  and  water,  and  is  so 
widely  distributed  wherever  poultry  is 
kept  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  keep  a  flock  of  turkeys  from  exposure. 
Not  all  poults  develop  the  disease  upon 
exposure,  but  a  very  large  number  do, 
sometimes  practically  all  of  the  flock.  In 
poults  but  a  few  weeks  old  it  may  kill 
within  a  few  days  from  advent  of  the 
symptoms ;  older  poults  may  live  several 
months. 

The  symptoms  are  diarrhoea,  with  all 
the  manifestation  of  general  weakness 
and  debility.  Upon  opening  a  dead  poult, 
the  blind  guts,  or  caeca,  will  be  found  in¬ 
flamed,  distended  and  evidently  diseased. 
The  liver  shows  the  presence  of  the  dis¬ 
order  by  yellowish  spots  upon  it.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  unsatisfactory  and  no  certain 
cure  is  known.  Ipecac  (powdered)  has 
been  recommended  within  recent  years, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  general  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  its  value.  A  teaspoonful  in 
the  mash  given  to  20  birds,  young  and 
old,  three  times  weekly,  is  used  as  pre¬ 
ventive.  Prevention,  rather  than  cure,  is 
to  be  sought.  m.  b.  d. 


Handling  Poultry 
Droppings 

From  time  to  time  I  see  inquiries  in 
regard  to  handling  this  valuable  source  of 
agricultural  ammonia.  My  experience 
has  been  with  the  farm  flock  altogether. 
The  roosts  are  the  ordinary  distance 
above  the  floor,  with  tight  dropping  floor 
beneath.  Every  morning  dry  sifted  hard 
coal  ashes  are  sifted  over  these  dropping 
floors.  This  answers  three  purposes ; 
absorbs  the  moisture,  prevents  escape  of 
ammonia  and  I  never  have  lice  in  the 
henhouse,  no  other  preventive  is  used. 
These  droppings  are  removed  once  each 
week,  and  when  not  applied  immediately 
to  the  garden  are  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
and  if  at  any  times  there  is  an  odor  of 
ammonia,  ashes  are  again  dusted  over 
the  pile.  I  shall  have  to  apply  some  acid 
phosphate  to  the  garden  this  coming 
Spring,  as  the  tops  of  vegetables  seem 
to  be  getting  ahead  of  the  roots,  because 
of  so  much  ammonia. 

What  remains  of  this  hen  manure  after 
the  garden  is  treated  I  use  on  some  sand 
loam  West  of  the  buildings,  where  I 
test  out  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
beans,  grains  and  potatoes,  and  where  I 
grow  the  Ilallock  peaches.  This  garden 
where  most  of  the  poultry  manure  is  used 
has  not  been  plowed  in  six  years.  This 
fine  manure  is  worked  in  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  or  one-horse  corn  culti¬ 
vator.  I  have  found  the  use  of  sifted 
coal  ashes  in  the  poultry-house  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  proposition.  It  is  a 
by-product  that  we  all  have  at  hand,  and 
as  ordinarily  disposed  of  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  an  unsightly  appearance  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  Its  use  as  described  above  removes 
the  necessity  of  buying  lime  or  16  per¬ 
cent  phosphate,  and  we  get  as  valuable 
a  fertilizer  as  if  these  last  named  were 
used.  Again  it  is  these  little  economies 
that  often  turn  the  tables  from  loss  to 
profit.  n.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Baby 


from  Blood  Tested  Flocks 

Chicks  guaranteed  free  from  White 

Diarrhea  and  all  hereditary  diseases. 

We  build  on  quality  in  health,  type  and 
egg  production  and  not  on  quantity.  We 
hatch  and  sell  about  150,000  chicks  in  one 
season  from  our  Hocks  and  sell  no  others 
under  our  guarantee.  If  interested  in 
White  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Barred 
&  Buff  Rox,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  or 
Black  Minorcas,  write  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  description  ot  these  birds, 

Delphos  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms 
Delphos,  Ohio 


★  ★ 
George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
SOLID  SATISFACTION 

Over  seven  years  honest  effort  in  pedigree 
breeding  to  produce  the  most  dependable,  hardi¬ 
est,  most  profitable  chicks  for  producing  large 
white  eggs.  High  record  Barron  and  Hollywood 
foundation,  and  introductions,  my  own  ,  contest 
records  up  to  264.  March  and  April  chicks,  $22 
per  100,  postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  now  to  get  delivery  when  wanted.: 

fapkaralc  Hood  sized,  full  of  life,  $7  each; 
VUGItcICIo  2  for-  $12;  $00  per  dozen.  Must 
sure  please  or  no  sale.  I  like  to  sell  to  careful 
people. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


150,000  CHICKS  1925 


Best  Breeds 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
Broilers 


Lowest  Prices 

$13.00  Per  100 
.13.00 
15.00 

ls.oo 

12.00 

Order  direct 


1000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence, 
from  ad.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  R  1.  Box  10.  Richfield.  Pa. 


- SINGLE  COMB-" 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  [on  free  farm  range,  Barron 
OvvU  English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  S3  to  $5  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

CHICKS:  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable 
chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the  sturdiest  Black 
Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens. 
Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter 
layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest 
hatcher  of  Black  Giants.  I’riceB,  25  chicks  $10  —  50  chicks 
$20.00 — 100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  deposit  required  to  book 
your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you 
want  them.  We  start  shipping  February  1st.  The  fine  book¬ 
let  telling  you  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid 
delay  order  from  ad- 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 
3004  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Jill  from  our  own  strain  of 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  STOCK 
STATE  CERTIFIED  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

Order  our  February  hatched  chicks  if  you  want  high  priced 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  They  are  bred  for  egg 
production  and  vigor.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS,  Member  I.B.C.A.  WALPOLE,  N.H. 


BABY 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “Sanborn”  Stock 

PH  If  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
U  |§  I  A  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chleks 

56*  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  6  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested! 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN¬ 
ORCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 

S.  C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

RE£>RIR1>  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

25  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

25  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  83  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  C,  W.  L.  Pullets,  81.50  each. 
A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Chicks  need  minerals  in  the 
ration  to  develop  bones,  nerves 
and  vitality. 

FOS-FOR-US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  Grit  is  a  sharp,  hard 
soluble  grit  that  grinds  food 
and  supplies  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
"^5.  Lime  •  »  70% 
IV  infl  LBS.NET  U  Tri-calcium 

*  3  Phosphate  22% 

ya  Three  Sizes 

iW  11  Coarse,  Medium 
H  andFine 

LVM*  A 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
\\\  at  X?ur  dealer’s,  or 

4 '  ^tw<5S?'Xr05oiPi«KPiw.»  direct  from  us. 

ouiwaww  .J&j  INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
a— —  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 

Quote  prices  on . Ibs. 

Name. _ _ — _ _ 

Town . 


They  thrive  wonderfully  on  if 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  rigorous.  Quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  Quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  model  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
f.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  I  6  Milford,  Mass. 


SPROUTED  OATsV 


mi 


Oats  sprouted  In  warm  vapor  make/ 
a  most  nutritious,  delicious,  and  /A 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields./ 

With  tne  original  well  known  It 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 
You  get  eggs  all  winter  when  ’ 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter  > 
is  a  money  maker.  Si/.eo  25  to  2,000 ^ 

hens.  Free  Bulletin,  “Sprouted  Oats'*  - 

and  Eggs."  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  Front  St., Colfax. Ia. 


COLORED  PICTURES 

W of  Ideal  Chickens  In  Beautiful  Nat- 

\  O^VI  |  -J  nral  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 

*1  IT.  I  \  *ng.  with  Poultry  Tribune-every  issue, 

without  extra  charge .  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
i.ieas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  Offp 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Depl.  1, Mount  Morris,  III. 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Big,  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Tells  what  you  must  know  to 
for  only  succeec*  with  poultry.  Facts 
1  |  y  based  upon  experience.  Send 

•“■V/C  dime  today  for  Special  trial 


offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R 


Free! 

Sellersville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Advocate  t«“l  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free  to  Raisers  of  Rocks,  Reds  Leghorns 

This  ad,  clipped  and  pasted  on  a  postal  card  or  letterhead 
will  bring  a  free  sample  copy  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Monthly,  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal  or  The  Leghorn 
World,  with  free  breed  book  offer.  Simply  sign  name 
and  address  in  full  and  designate  which  breed  you  raise. 

Poultry  Pub.  Co.  Dept.  473  Waverly,  la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


November  Report  N.  Y. 
Egg-laying  Contest 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  State 
egg  contest,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  for  No¬ 
vember,  some  very  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  is.  submitted.  The  outstanding  re¬ 
sult  of  the  figures  for  November  is  that 
the  White  Leghorns  prove  to  be  the  best 
money-making  variety  for  the  month. 
Each  White  Leghorn  pullet  averaged  to 
return  a  profit  above  feed  cost  of  12.63 
cents.  This  is  a  significant  fact  when  we 
note  that  the  average  weight  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  egg  for  the  month  was  1.82  ounces. 
These  of  course  are  regarded  as  pullet 
eggs,  as  they  weigh  under  2  ounces.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  some  pens  laid 
standard  eggs,  but  others  laid  pullet  eggs, 
and  the  figures  given  are  for  the  average 
of  all  the  620  Leghorns  in  the  contest. 
Even  though  their  eggs  were  not  as  large 
as  the  eggs  laid  by  the  Reds,  the  profit 
was  greater.  The  Reds  started  during 
the  second  week  of  the  contest  to  lay  an 
average  egg  that  graded  as  standard,  but 
the  4  little  Leghorn  returned  twice  the 
profit  that  the  Reds  did.  The  Leghorns 
ate  less  feed  than  did  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  so  that  they  made  a  greater 
profit  on  less  feed  than  any  of  the  other 
five  kinds  of  pullets  entered. 

When  we  consider  size  of  eggs  only, 
the  Reds  get  first  place  for  the  month. 
They  commenced  the  first  week  to  lay 
an  egg  that  averaged  only  three-hundreds 
of  an  ounce  under  the  standard  require¬ 
ments,  and  during  the  second  week  and 
.thereafter  they  have  continued  to  lay  eggs 
that  average  over  2  ounces.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  have  in¬ 
creased  the  weight  of  their  eggs  very 
slowly,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Leghorns. 

In  studying  the  table  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  eggs  during  the  month  we  find 
the  price  averaged  81  cents  per  dozen  for 
white  eggs  and  72  cents  for  brown  eggs. 
At  the  contest  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
the  average  price  received  was  40  cents 
per  dozen  ;  at  the  Oklahoma  contest  the 
average  price  received  was  38.33  cents 
per  dozen.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may 
be  offset  some  by  lower  feed  prices  in  the 


West  and 

South. 

Pi 

rices  ! 

paid  for  grain  at  Far 

mingdale 

mak 

e  the 

mash  mixture 

cost  $2.83  per 

100 

lbs.. 

and  the  scratch 

grain 

mixture 

cost 

$2.03  per  100  lbs. 

The 

mixtures 

used 

and 

the  price  of  each  ingr 

edient  is 

given  in  this  table: 

Mash 

100 

lbs. 

wheat  bran  .  .  . 

100 

ibs. 

corn  meal  . 

.  2.70 

100 

lbs. 

Red-dog  flour.. 

.  2.35 

100 

lbs. 

hulled  ground  oi 

its. . . . 

.  3.65 

100 

lbs. 

Diamond  gluten 

meal . 

.  3.15 

100 

lbs. 

meat  scrap  . . . . 

.  3.25 

10 

lbs. 

charcoal  . 

•  ••••• 

.35 

3 

lbs. 

salt  . 

.033 

2) 

/2  lbs. 

sulphur  . 

.10 

15 

lbs. 

'  bonemeal . 

630y2  lbs. 

$17,883 

100  lbs. 

of  the  mixture,  1 

$2.83. 

Scratch  (irai 

n 

200 

lbs.  old  crop  cracked 

corn. 

..  $5.52 

100 

lbs.  v 

vhite  wheat . 

. .  3.25 

300 

lbs. 

$8.77 

100  lbs. 

of  the  mixture. 

$2.93. 

Heavy  white  oats  (fed  soaked),  cost 
80  cents  per  bushel. 

Oat  straw,  $23  per  bale. 

Shavings  for  nests  cost  $65  per  bale. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  for  feed  de¬ 
livered  at  the  contest  plant. 

A  problem  confronting  poultrymen  is 
the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  compared  to 
amount  of  mash.  At  Farmingdale  the 
birds  ate  2.1  as  much  grain  as  they  did 
mash.  Of  course  mash  was  available  to 
the  birds  all  day,  and  they  were  fed  all 
the  grain  they  would  clean  up,  regardless 
of  the  rule  that  is  laid  down  for  guidance 
only  and  states  that  Leghorns  should  re¬ 
ceive  12  lbs.  per  100  birds,1  and  “heavies” 
should  get  14  lbs.  of  scratch  per  100 
birds.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  we  see 
that  the  actual  amount  that  the  Leghorns 
received  was  12.8  lbs.  of  scratch  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day,  and  the  “heavies” 
received  15.2  lbs.  per  100  birds  per  day. 

Out  of  the  1.000  birds  entered,  30  of 
them  laid  20  or  more  eggs  for  the  30 
days  of  November,  the  highest  being  a 
Leghorn  that  laid  25  eggs. 


My  Favorite  Recipes 

Esealloped  Oysters. — One  quart  of 
oysters,  one  quart  of  cracker  crumbs, 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  sweet  milk,  one 
small  cup  melted  butter.  Stir  the  whole 
together  and  bake  one  hour. 

Baked  Codfish  (very  delicious). — One 
package  shredded  codfish  put  into  a  cloth 
and  placed  in  cold  water;  squeeze  dry. 
Add  an  equal  amount  of  mashed  potatoes, 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  half  cup 
sweet  milk,  four  eggs  beaten  separately, 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Place  in 
a  baking  dis-h  and  bake  until  it  rises 
like  a  cake. 

To  make  the  rendering  of  leaf  fat  and 
beef  suet  easy,  try  putting  it  through  the 
food  chopper  before  rendering. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Boss  (engaging  boy)  :  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  better  than  anyone 
else?”  Boy:  “Yes,  sir;  read  rn v  own 
writing.” — Good  Hardware. 
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Make  1925  your  biggest  egg 
year  through  scientific  feeding 


FeedFul-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  first 
six  weeks  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  to  sixth 
week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five  month  s 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 

from  the  six  th  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


Begin  feeding  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
at  fifth  month  and 
feed  all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month 
on  —  one  quart  to 
each  twelve  birds 


Only  five  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  about  the 
annual  yield  of  the  average  hen,  according 
to  government  reports.  Your  own  flock  will 
easily  produce  ten  or  twelve  dozen  eggs 
per  hen,  and  even  more,  through  proper 
feeding  alone. 

Thousands  of  poultry  keepers  and  farmers 
throughout  the  country  today  are  reaping 
the  practical  results  of  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds 
in  greatly  increased  cash  returns. 

This  user  of  FuLO'Pep  Egg  Mash 
gains  a  clear  profit  of  $2.40  per  hen! 

“I  have  fed  your  FUL-O-PEP  Chicken  Feeds  exclusively 
for  five  years  to  my  flock,  and  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the 
excellent  results  I  have  had.  From  our  records  this  year 
from  104  laying  hens,  we  received  1794  eggs  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  1699  eggs  during  February  and  realized  a  clear 
profit  of  $89.92  and  $59.57  respectively  during  these  months. 
We  included  every  item  of  expense,  feed,  straw,  and  new 
boxes  for  eggs  taken  out  for  hatching  in  February,  and  all 
similar  incidentals.  Our  records  show  that  during  1923  each 
laying  hen  realized  aclear  profit  of  $2.40.  I  would  certainly 
advise  everyone  who  wants  the  best  results  from  his  poul¬ 
try  to  feed  FUL-O-PEP  Feeds  exclusively.” 

Max  A.  Marschner,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Develop  your  flock  with  the 
famous  FukO'Pep  Poultry  Feeds 

Without  question  one  of  the  most  definite 
aids  in  increasing  profits  from  poultry  is 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company’s  complete  line 
of  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Feeds — providing 
the  best,  most  scientific  and  most  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  feed  for  every  age  and  stage 
of  poultry  development. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful- 
O-Pep  line  of  feeds.  See  him.  Talk  it  over 
with  him.  He  can  supply  your  needs. 

The  Quaker.Oate  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

FREE  “-Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instruction  on  poultry  raising 
and  many  of  the  essential  points  contained  in  our  famous  correspond¬ 
ence  course.  Send  the  coupon  below. 


I  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Dept.  19,  Poultry  Service,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poul- 
I  try  Bock. 

I  Name . 

Address . 

|  My  Dealer’s  Name . . . [ . 
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All  Sorts 


Yellowstone  Ranch 

Would  you  like  to  take  a  trip  with  me 
over  Yellowstone  Ranch?  It  is  in  north¬ 
western  Woods  County,  Oklahoma,  and 
has  some  wonderful  views.  First  we  will 
take  a  trip  up  the  main  creek  from  which 
the  Yellowstone  Ranch  is  named.  To  the 
east  of  the  ranch  house,  which  consists 
of  a  lowr,  rambling  cement  house  of  three 
rooms  with  a  frame  kitchen  sitting  east 
of  it,  there  is  a  spring-house,  where,  12 
ft,  below  the  surface,  is  a  wonderfully 
cool  spring,  in  which  the  housekeeper 
keeps  her  milk,  eggs  and  butter,  as  cool  as 
the  city  housekeeper  does  in  her  refrig¬ 
erator.  To  the  north  of  the  spring-house 
is  the  bunk  house,  a  cozy  one-room  build¬ 
ing,  where  the  cowboys  live.  They  eat 
at  the  ranch  table  with  the  family,  which 
consists  of  mother,  father,  two  boys  and 
three  girls.  Tile  main  creek  winds 
around  northeast  of  the  ranch  buildings, 
past  an  old  house  which  is  called  locally 
“Buzzard’s  Roost.’’  When  on  going  near 
the  house  the  buzzards  fly  up  from  every 
direction  they  look  like  a  huge  black 
cloud  overhead.  They  circle  around  and 
around,  following  us  for  a  distance,  then, 
finding  that  we  mean  them  no  harm,  they 
lazily  fly  back  to  their  perches  on  frees 
and  house. 

We  will  now  cross  the  creek  into  a 
beautiful  wheat  field,  on  the  gentle  slope 
of  a  hill.  Then  we  come  to  the  foot  of 
some  big  hills,  and  here  awaits  a  strenu¬ 
ous  climb  before  we  reach  the  top  of  the 
hills.  They  are  nearly  all  flat  on  top. 
and  are  made  up  of  some  formation  of 
gray  rock  that  seems  porous  and  sounds 
hollow.  Sometimes  we  find  wonderful 
pieces  of  clear  mica,  which  can  be  shaved 
as  thin  as  a  knife  blade.  We  continue 
our  journey,  which  looks  as  level  as  a 
plain,  until  we  abruptly  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  canyon,  fully  50  ft.  deep.  It  may 
not  be  6  ft.  across  the  top,  yet  we  will 
have  to  make  a  detour  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  one  can  get  across.  We  are 
now  in  the  home  pasture..  Over  there  in 
time  will  be  another  big  cave.  It  is  only 
30  ft.  high  and  about  8  ft.  to  the  back  of 
it,  from  which  rushes  a  small  stream,  and 
upon  going  about  20  ft.  back  of  it  we 
find  a  small  pool  of  water  which  flows 
through  it.  We  are  in  what  is  known 
as  the  home  pasture  of  620  acres.  Oh, 
what  a  task  for  our  10-year-old  boy,  to 
hunt  the  cows  in  it !  He  may  be  within 
10  ft.  of  them  and  not  be  able  to  see 
them,  or  there  may  be  one  of  the  many 
canyons  which  can  be  entered  only  in  a 
few  places.  The  canyons  are  a  beautiful 
sight,  with  their  numerous  trees ;  may 
be  just  a  grove  of  stately  cedai*s,  or  black 
walnut,  wallow  or  cottonwood.  Again, 
they  may  be  the  beautiful  elm  trees.  But, 
coming  from  the  treeless  plains  of  West¬ 
ern  Kansas,  this  country  is  wronderful  to 
me. 

A  small  creek  runs  half  way,  north 
and  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  place. 
About  a  mile  west  is  another  branch  of 
the  creek.  It  forms  vrhat  w7e  call  “Horse¬ 
shoe  Bend.”  One  bank  is  about  20  ft. 
deep,  and  from  the  southwest  looks  like  a 
big  red  horseshoe  lying  on  the  green 
velvet  grass.  Let's  take  a  ride  down  in 
the  creek  bed,  to  avoid  climbing  those  big 
hills.  Here  we  must  go  from  one  side  to 
the  other  to  avoid  the  terrible  quicksand. 
Every  now  and  then  the  ranch  hands  find 
a  caif  or  cow  mired  dowTn  in  the  sand. 
And  once,  not  long  ago,  the  man  of  the 
house  attempted  to  ford  the  creek  just 
after  the  rain,  and  mired  down,  but  the 
plucky  little  mare  kept  fighting  until  she 
got  free.  Be  careful  there  !  That  branch 
of  the  tree  nearly  took  me  off  the  horse 
once.  It  reaches  far  out  over  the  creek, 
as  if  to  prevent  one  from  passing  that 
wray. 

Here  we  turn  aside  from  a  huge  boul¬ 
der  which  has  come  down  from  that  big 
hill.  We  wouldn’t  like  to  have  been 
close  when  it  charged  down  the  hill. 

See  that  brave  cedar,  apparently  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  solid  rock?  Beneath  the  big 
rock  we  hear  the  sound  of  dripping  wa¬ 
ter,  and  upon  looking  closer  there  is  a 
place  worn  like  a  washbasin,  filled  writh 
water  from  a  spring  coming  out  of  the 
rock.  We  go  on  and  on  down  the  creek, 
lined  on  either  side  wdth  big  trees.  Here 
is  an  immense  wild  grapevine,  and  over 
there  is  a  clump  of  wild  plum  trees, 
from  which  we  get  a  number  of  bushels 
of  very  nice  fruit.  The  sumac  berries 
and  their  brilliant  red  leaves  are  a  con¬ 
stant  delight.  An  amber-colored  jelly 
may  be  made  with  the  wild  sumac  (not 
the  poisonous  sumac).  'One  can  also 
make  a  syrup  tasting  something  like 
honey  from  it. 

Here  are  two  giant  cottonwood  trees 
almost  buried  under  woodbine  and  ivy 
vines.  It  is  getting  late  and  we  must 
soon  start  for  home,  but  we  must  look  at 
the  place  where  my  young  son  and  I  cap¬ 
tured  two  baby  raccoons.  See  that  hol¬ 
low  stump  with  just  one  branch  of  the 
tree  left?  They  were  sitting  on  the  limb 
as  pretty  as  you  please  when  we  came 
along.  We  dismounted  and  I  caught  one 
just  as  it  was  going  into  the  stump.  The 
other  had  to  get  into  the  stump,  so  we 
had  to  go  back  to  the  ranch  for  an  ax, 
but  we  got  him,  just  the  same.  The  moth¬ 
er  of  the  ’coons  must  have  been  killed. 
We  were  quite  proud  of  our  first  ’coon 


hunt.  We  will  go  back  on  top  of  the 
ridge  going  home,  as  we  can  make  bet¬ 
ter  time  by  it.  The  main  creek  flows 
east  and  west  through  the  ranch,  and 
south  of  it  about  a  mile  wrest  of  the 
ranch  house  is  what  we  call  Lookout 
Mountain.  It  is  a  big  hill  with  a  flat 
top,  and  a  wonderful  big  cedar  tree 
growing  out  of  the  rock  at  the  edge  of 
the  top.  It  measures  2  ft.  across.  Legend 
has  it  that  an  old  man  used  to  go  up 
there  to  look  for  his  lost  sweetheart.  How 
true  this  is  I  do  not  know,  but  the  tree 
is  all  smooth  and  shiny  in  places,  as  if  it 
had  been  used  for  someone  to  climb. 
Near  Lookout  Mountain  is  another  hill 
which  we  named  “Grace’s  Mountain,” 
after  my  niece. 

Here  is  another  big  cottonwood  tree. 
It  is  fully  5  ft.  across.  Lightning  has 
burned  most  of  the  main  tree,  but  several 
branches  are  still  alive.  Ivy  and  grape¬ 
vine  do  their  best  to  hide  the  ugly  scars 
and  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  our  trip  we  have 
come  to  small  depressions  in  the  earth. 
Upon  being  question,  we  reply  that  those 
are  all  that  remained  of  the  “homestead¬ 
ers’  dugouts.”  See,  there  is  the  tin  they  had 
for  the  stovepipe  to  come  out.  Here  we 
are  in  “Peaceful  Valley”  once  more,  and 
when  we  get  some  of  mother’s  good  ham 
and  eggs,  gravy,  sweet  potatoes,  corn 
bread,  and  a  golden  wedge  of  her  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  I  think  we  will  agree  it’s  an  end 
to  a  perfect  day.  a  ranch  wife. 


Power  Ice  Saw 

I  saw  your  recent  request  for  details  of 
a  power  ice  saw7,  and  send  picture  of  an 
ice  machine  that  I  invented  and  patented 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1910. 


I  have  used  it  for  five  Winters  and  know 
what  it  will  do.  I  can  cut  from  20  to  25 
tons  of  ice  per  hour.  The  machine,  com¬ 
plete.  aside  from  engine,  weighs  less  than 
200  lbs.,  and  it  will  take  any  engine  from 
1*4  up  to  6  li.p.  They  are  easy  to  set 
Up.  EDGAR  L.  STONE. 

Maine. 


Inheritance  Laws  of 
Vermont 

What  are  the  inheritance  laws  of  the 
State  of  Vermont?  If  a  wife  dies  leav¬ 
ing  a  husband  and  children,  how  is  her 
property  divided  if  there  is  no  will?  In 
case  she  wishes  to  leave  her  property  to 
her  children,  can  she  do  so  by  making  a 
wall  to  that  effect?  Can  she  in  that  will 
name  the  executor  of  the  will,  and  can 
she  name  the  person  who  would  have 
charge  of  the  property  till  the  children 
become  of  age?  If  a  husband  dies  leaving 
a  wife  and  children,  how  is  his  property 
divided  in  case  there  is  no  will?  B.  w. 

Vermont. 

Where  a  husband  dies  without  a  will, 
the  widow  is  entitled,  as  to  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  to  her  personal  apparel  and  such 
other  part  of  the  personal  estate  as  the 
court  may  assign  her,  being  not  less  than 
one-third  thereof,  after  the  debts  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  If  the  personal  estate 
does  not  exceed  $300,  the  probate  court 
may  assign  the  w7hole  of  the  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  widow  and  children. 
The  residue  is  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  real  estate. 

The  widow  has  one-third  of  the  real 
estate  in  lieu  of  dower.  If  the  husband 
leaves  no  issue,  the  widow  is  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  the  estate  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $4,000,  and  if  it  exceeds  $4,000,  then 
the  widow7  is  entitled  to  $4,000  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  estate  shall  descend  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  whole  would  if  no 
widow  survived.  If  the  wufe  dies  and 
leaves  no  issue,  the  husband  has  the 
same  share  as  the  wife  would  have  in  his 
estate  if  he  left  no  issue.  The  widow  of 
a  deceased  person  shall  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  value  of  the  real  estate  of  which 
the  husband  died  seized,  and  if  such  hus¬ 
band  left  him  surviving  but  one  heir  and 
such  heir  is  the  issue  of  such  widow  or 
by  adoption,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  one- 
half  in  value  of  such  real  estate.  There 


is  also  allowed  and  set  off  to  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  a  homestead  of  the  value 
of  $1,000. 

The  wife  can  make  a  will  and  name  the 
executor.  N.  T. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  BECOMING  ADJUSTED  TO  CROPS  AND 

SUPPLY - SHIPMENTS  LIGHT — APPLES 

LOWER  IN  ENGLAND 

Prices  of  grain  continue  to  move  to 
new7  high  levels  and  the  advancing  cost 
of  mill  feed  adds  to  the  burdens  of 
dairymen  and  feeders,  since  the  meat  and 
dairy  trade  has  been  draggy  and  not 
showing  advances  proportionate  to  the 
increasing  cost  of  production.  The  hay 
market  tends  slowly  upward.  Cotton 
prices  are  fairly  steady,  at  a  level  10c 
below  that  of  a  rear  ago.  Wool  sells 
around  60c. 

The  butter  surplus  in  storage  has  been 
reduced  by  about  one-half  of  the  excess, 
but  holdings  are  still  liberal  and  the  make 
is  increasing  slightly.  Cheese  production 
is  light  and  the  outlook  better.  Live 
stock  is  still  being  rushed  to  market  to 
cut  down  feed  bills,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  poultry  to  such  an  extent  that  em¬ 
bargoes  were  placed  by  the  railroads  at 
some  points  to  check  shipments. 

SUPPLIES  LIGHT 

Carlot  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  extremely  light,  owing  mainly 
to  interference  of  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  situation  has  tended  to  favor 
those  near  enough  to  market  to  truck  in 
their  produce,  but  the  price  advances 
have  not  been  great,  because  there  is 
plenty  in  storage  at  this  season.  Onions 
and  cabbage  have  been  showing  rather 
sharp  gains,  and  there  w7ere  slight  ad¬ 
vances  in  some  lines  and  some  markets 
for  apples,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Onions  have  reached  a  point  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  corresponding  time  last 
season,  but  instead  of  the  declining  trend 
a  year  ago  the  tendency  is  upward  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  onion 


market  wall  continue  good,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  more  moderate  crop,  decreas¬ 
ing  prices  and  the  prospect  of  lighter  im¬ 
ports  of  Spanish  onions.  Northern  cab¬ 
bage  sells  in  producing  sections  at  $15  to 
$23  per  ton.  There  is  some  new7  cab¬ 
bage  from  the  South  in  the  city  markets 
at  mostly  $4  to  $5  per  barrel.  It  is 
probably  chiefly  from  Florida  and  Texas, 
but  there  is  still  some  Fall  cabbage  com¬ 
ing  from  South  Carolina.  Old  cabbage 
is  mostly  from  the  storage  houses  in  New 
York  and  Wisconsin. 

APPLES  SELLING  WELL 

The  apple  markets  are  giving  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  with  good  demand 
and  generally  fair  prices.  Good  Green¬ 
ing  bring  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  New 
York,  and  some  fancy  varieties  in  various 
markets  range  $8  to  $10.  There  is  still 
considerable  rather  ordinary  stuff  at  $4 
to  $5.  (Supplies  seem  to  be  light,  both 
from  the  West  and  the  East.  The  West¬ 
ern  crop  seems  to  have  decreased  in  just 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  Eastern 
crop,  resulting  in  a  good  tone  for  the 
markets  of  both  lines  of  fruit. 

Apples  have  been  selling  for  about  the 
same  prices  in  English  markets  as  in 
this  country  and  have  shown  low7  returns 
lately  after  taking  out  $1  to  $1.50  per 
barrel  for  freight  and  charges.  The  cause 
seems  to  be  temporary  oversupply,  owing 
to  delayed  shipments  and  to  a  hang-over 
of  some  poor  stock  from  various  sources. 
There  is  no  reason  w7hy  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  should  not  recover  during  the  present 
month.  G.  b.  F. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  107) 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.35@  1.65 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00(5)  1.15 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.00(5)  1.35 

Celery  knobs.  100  bunches.  .  4.00(1?  8.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  4.00(5  7.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.50(1?  4.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75(5)  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  2.50@  3.50 

Lettuce.  2-doz.  crate . 75@  1.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(5  3.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 10.00(5)18.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00(5)  7.50 

Peppers,  bu . 4.00@  6.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00(a)  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  2.00@  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  2.00(5'  3.25 

Squash,  bbl . .  .  2.00(1?  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00(5)  3.25 
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Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 2.25(5)  6.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  1.85 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.50(g)  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs. 
State,  150-lb.  sack  . . 

Maine,  100  lbs . .  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . . 


. $3.35@$3.50 

.  1.75(5)  1.90 

.  1.20(1;  1.25 

.  8.00(5)14.00 

.  1.75@  3.50 


FRUIT 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.00@$7.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00(5)  4250 

Greening  .  4.00@  8.00 

McIntosh . 4.00 (a)  9.00 

Spy . 3.00(5)  9.00 

York . 4.00(5)  6.00 

Cherries,  Argentine,  6-qt.  .  .  3.00(5)  3.50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  . 5.50(5)  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.50(5)  6.00 

Grapes,  hothouse,  lb . 40(5)  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 08(5)  .18 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(5)  7.00 

Pears,  bbl . 4.00@12.00 


Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. ..  .35@  .50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW7 


Hav— -No.  1  Timothv . $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00(5)  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw7 — Rye .  15.00@  16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pc . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.57@  .58 

Cheese . 340;  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85@  .90 

Gathered . 50@  .75 

Fowls .  ."40@  .45 

Roasting  dhiekens  . 48(5)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 20(5)  .25 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are :  New  York 
and  Michigan,  unwashed  delaine.  67  to 
6Sc ;  three-eighths  blood.  68  to  69c  ;  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  69 
to  70c;  delaine,  70  to  72c;  New  England, 
half  blood.  65  to  66c;  three-eighths  blood, 
68  to  69c. 


Highway  Encroachment 

I  am  located  on  a  dirt  road  and  each 
year  an  effort  is  made  to  work  the  road 
over  onto  this  property.  Last  Spring 
about  five  feet  was  vrnrked  in  at  one 
point.  I  have  attempted  to  reach  a  friend¬ 
ly  understanding  with  the  towrnship  com¬ 
mittee.  but  they  ignore  me ;  I  have  about 
decided  to  have  a  survey  made  and  then 
stand  on  my  property  rights.  What  kind 
or  extent  of  survey  is  necessary  to  be  safe 
in  case  of  court  action?  My  deed  calls 
for  a  limestone  set  for  each  corner  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  They  are  not  vis¬ 
ible.  In  case  the  survey  shows  encroach¬ 
ments  on  this  property,  can  I  reclaim 
said  land  by  the  erection  of  a  fence  nr 
posts  or  other  impediments,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  travel  on  any  but  the  16*4  ft.  set 
aside  for  the  roadw7ay?  The  road  is  33 
ft.  wade.  Would  such  an  encroachment 
constitute  a  blemish  on  the  title  to  this 
property?  Can  anything  be  done  to  com¬ 
pel  the  opening  of  the  ditch  on  the  op¬ 
posite  (side  of  the  road?  This  ditch 
wrould  take  the  drainage  of  a  hill  rising 
329  ft.  above  the  altitude  of  the  road  (U. 
S.  Geological  Survey).  At  present  the 
road  takes  the  drainage  and  this  property 
is  endangered.  We  maintain  a  drainage 
ditch  through  this  property  to  carry  off 
this  water.  This  surface  waiter  deposits 
sand  on  the  roadwray.  Have  I  the  right 
to  remove  some  of  this  sand  for  personal 
uses,  provided  I  do  not  impede  or  en¬ 
danger  traffic  thereby?  There  is  a  lawn 
or  open  space  12  to  15  ft.  wide  in  front 
of  this  property,  abutting  the  road.  In 
case  the  road  is  bad  traveling,  have  I  the 
right  to  place  logs  or  other  impediments 
to  prevent  the  public  leaving  the  roadway 
and  driving  on  the  lawn?  What  are  my 
rights  as  to  a  reasonable  ingress  and 
egress  as  to  the  road  and  this  property? 

(New  Jersey.  wr.  n. 

If  you  have  a  county  surveyor  it  would 
be  advisable  to  employ  him  to  make  the 
survey,  for  he  would  be  competent  and 
would  know  the  extent  of  a  survey,  and 
if  it  developed  that  your  property  was 
being  occupied  you  could  erect  such  fence 
as  the  laws  of  your  State  w7ould  permit. 
The  matter  of  the  drainage  you  would 
have  to  take  up  wuth  the  highway  offi¬ 
cials,  and  it  wrnuld  also  be  necessary  to 
obtain  their  consent  before  you  could  take 
sand  from  the  highway  proper.  N.  T. 


A  little  country  girl  went  shopping 
in  the  city  with  her  mother  and  saw  an 
elevator  for  the  first  time.  “How  did 
you  like  it?”  asked  her  father  on  her 
return.  “Why,  it  was  so  funny,  papa  !” 
answered  the  child.  “We  went  into  a 
little  house  and  the  upstairs  came  dowrn.” 
— Everybody ’s  Magazine. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  115. 


I  ♦ _ Miscellaneous _ ; 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  Vi  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac- 
.  tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM. 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  my  collection  I  will  buy  envelopes  or  other 
covers  carrying  postage  stamps  of  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1870;  best  bank  and  commercial  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  W.  HAYES,  P.  O.  Box  294,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. 


CHOICE  new  maple  syrup  in  1-gallon  cans. 

$2,25  my  place;  remit  with  order.  EVERETT 
McINTYRE,  Worcester  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Empire  milking  machine,  used  one 
year,  with  brand  new  pulsator  and  all  new 
rubber  ware:  bargain  at  $140.  OAKS  HAIRY 
FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  3. 


THREE  used  lamp  incubators  for  sale;  400-egg 
capacity,  Cyphers  and  rrairie  State.  E.  R. 
HUMMER,  R.  1.  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine,  used  18 
months.  ORCHARD  CREST,  Newton.  N.  J. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clever  or  mixed,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90;  prepaid  3d  zone;  price  list  free.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mixed  and  clear  Alfalfa  hay. 
JENISON,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


TO  (hose  who  wish  only  the  best,  maple  syrup 
delivered  to  third  zone  at  my  risk,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Producer,  Pawlet, 
Vt. 


WANTED — To  buy  for  cash,  5  to  6  tons  of  feed 
wheat;  chickens.  ADVERTISER  6319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


2,500  CHESTNUT  fence  posts;  6’i  ft.  A.  W. 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  17-F-14. 


FOR  SALE — Five  brooder  stoves,  complete.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  HERBERT  MACAULEY,  Front  and 
Rarmim  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
1918-W. 


RABY  DRESSES,  $2;  fine  white  batiste;  dainty 
hand  embroidery;  state  length,  color  embroid¬ 
ery;  sample  embroidery  on  request.  MRS.  F. 
L.  BENNETT,  R.  2,  Box  208,  Torrington,  Conn. 


HONEY — Clover,  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90;  postpaid  3d  zone;  mixed  honey,  very 
fine,  same  price.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 


CORD  WOOD  for  sale;  28  cord  dry;  mostly  red 
oak;  any  quantity  green.  A.  YOUNG,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


USED  Successful  oat  sprouter,  200-hen  capacity; 

price  $12;  oil-burning  Buckeye  brooder,  52-in. 
hover,  used  one  hatch,  price  $18.  R.  L.  BARRY, 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 


SET  of  rubber  tired  Fordson  wheels;  new; 

never  been  used;  for  sale  due  to  change  in 
plans.  BEACON  FARM,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS  painted  for  farm,  roadside  stand,  tres¬ 
passing,  etc.,  will  last.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  comb  honey,  $4.25  case  20  lbs.,  here; 

clover  extracted,  $2.70  12  lbs.,  delivered 

fourth  zone.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


COAL  elevator,  good  location.  60  miles  from 
New  York,  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
6349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone. 

clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  free. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25,  delivered  into  third  zone; 
buckwheat.  10c  per  pail  less.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb  pail.,  $2,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mangel  roots  for  poultry.  RUCKS- 
TAHL  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Phone  54-F-6. 


POULTRY 


Write 
for  this 
booklet 


“How  to  raise  baby  chick s — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months ” 

That’s  the  way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — how 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks 
are  sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own 
breeding  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains 
have  just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the 
Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  purebred 
egg  producers.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed — and  that  every  chick  will  be  vigorous 
and  healthy  upon  arrival. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  "The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925.”  It  is  Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  ) 
Box  9,  Frenehtown,  N.  J.  Box  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  9,  Springfield,  Mats.  Box  9,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Excelsior  for  Nests 

M.  B.  D.  says  excelsior  makes  good 
nests  for  hens.  If  the  hen  were  asked 
I  think  she  would  say  ;  “It  sticks  to  my 
feet  and  is  always  getting  mussed  up.  I 
cannot  pick  it  up  with  my  bill,  and  place 
it  around  me  so  as  to  make  the  nice  bowl¬ 
like  nest  that  I  delight  in.  When  I  leave 
the  nest  it  still  clings  to  my  toes  and  is 
liable  to  take  an  egg  with  it.”  Excelsior 
is  excellent  for  packing  and  when  dis¬ 
carded  may  be  used  for  kindling,  though 
if  you  are  not  careful  you  may  get  in 
bad  with  the  housewife  on  account  of  the 
litter  it  makes.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
all  it  is  good  for,  though  some  folks  think 
it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  some 
brands  of  breakfast  food  on  the  market. 

Maryland.  J.  L.  H. 

Excelsior  as  nesting  material  has  its 
disadvantages,  I’ll  admit,  chief  of  which 
is  its  tendency  to  stick  to  the  toes  of  the 
hen  and,  at  times,  to  wrap  its  tendrils, 
tenacles  or  talons,  as  you  are  of  a  mind 
to  call  them,  about  even  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  an  egg,  making  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  the  latter  from  the  nest  without 
taking  some  of  the  bedding  with  it.  But, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  I  like  it  in  the 
nests,  for  it  is  clean,  does  not  stain  the 
eggs  and  while  it  may  have  a  woodsy 
smell,  evidently  does  not  stir  the  sub¬ 
conscious  Summer-meadow  complex  of 
the  hen,  thus  inducing  her  to  scratch  it 
all  out  of  the  nests  daily  in  search  of 
seeds  and  bugs  that  she  had  once  learned 
to  associate  with  the  odor  of  hay.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  difference  in  batches  of 
excelsior ;  some  of  it  is  of  the  clinging 
type  that  induces  it  to  follow  a  person 
into  the  house  and  litter  up  the  sitting- 
room  carpet,  while  some  of  it  is  willling 
to  stay  put.  It  is  the  latter  kind  that 
I  like  in  nests ;  the  former  is  suitable 
only  for  packing  crockery.  M.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Bird 

I  have  a  Game  cock  which  has  been 
acting  queer  for  some  time.  Tn  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  feeding  time,  he  would  gaze  up  at 
me,  holding  his  head  on  one  side.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  he  was  blind  in 
one  eye,  but  upon  reaching  the  coop  the 
other  night  I  found  him  flopping  around 
the  floor  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fowl 
with  its  head  off.  I  imagine  he  has  lost 
confidence  in  himself  because  when  I 
feed  him,  he  will  not  eat  unless  I  hold 
him,  but  when  he  turns  around  and  dis¬ 
covers  he  is  not  supported,  he  falls  over. 
He  also  has  a  habit  of  twisting  his  neck 
and  shivering  until  he  is  in  such  a  state 
that  he  is  unable  to  stand.  Will  you 
advise  me  what  I  can  do  to  relieve  my 
bird  of  his  sufferings?  s.  L. 

New  York. 

Try  giving  this  bird  a  large  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  castor  oil.  An  hour  or 
two  later,  give  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  castor  oil  in  addition  unless  the  first 
dose  has  acted  vigorously  as  a  physic. 
This  treatment  is  based  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  irritation  of  the  nerve 
centers  producing  the  actions  that  you 
note  is  due  to  intestinal  worms.  This 
supposition  may  be  wrong  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  harmless,  something  that 
cannot  be  said  of  all  ignorant  treatment 
of  either  birds  or  humans.  From  your 
description,  I  judge  that  the  prognosis — 
a  dignfied  medical  term  for  outlook— is 
grave.  “Grave,”  here,  means  serious  but 
it  might  just  as  well  mean  place  of  in¬ 
terment,  except  that  puns  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  these  columns.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
Monday,  January  26,  1925,  at  12:45  in 
the  office  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  833 
West  30th  Street.  Officers  and  directors 
for  the  ensuing  vear  will  be  elected. 
M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


POULTRY 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  book  ini?  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $25  per 
hundred  ;  $20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHIX 


SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  tinder  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FAUM, Irvington  on Hud>on,X.T.  J.J  Reilly. Mgr 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  (’hicks,  Pullets 

&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown.  Del 


pi.  I  I.eghorns  that  keep  faith  with  you.  Trapnested 
UllICKS  flock,  W.  E.  Atkinson  Wallingford,  Conn. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS, 

50  Standard  Pullets  from  heavy-laying  strain  for 
sale— *5  each— a  bargain. 

THE  HOMESTEAO  FARM  Yarmouthport,  Mass 


KMDAIIAC  Sheppard  Strain.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens, 

HlUxUnHO  $2-?3  each.  6.  SIMMS  llox  V  l.akr,  N.  V. 

Sr.  Ilrowu  and  In-.  White  l.eghorna.  332-Egg  Trapnested. 
•  Stock,  Eggs,  Chicks.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  Box  98.  Gallipolu.  0. 


For  Sale-Blue  Flame  Brooders  $ie;N^*V  im  no. 

52 — $22.  Polder  f» e<*.  W.  A,  I. ALTER  Mfdiitprvillf,  I’a 


Regulated  Hens! 

Why  do  practically  all  the  large,  successful 
poultrymen  use  a  regulator — no  matter  what 
they  feed  their  hens?  Because  regulating  pays; 
it  speeds  up  laying ;  it  makes  more  eggs.  The 
small  amount  of  Pratts  poultry  regulator  used 
returns  its  cost  twenty  times — often  more. 


Pratts  regulator  contains  things  that  the  best 
mash  cannot  provide.  Seeds  and  herbs  that 
grow  only  in  foreign  climes.  These  help  the 
hen  make  eggs.  They  supply  the  elements  for 
egg  yolks — whites — shells.  Mix  a  bit  with  the 
mash — your  hens  will  do  the  rest.  Ask  your 
dealer  how  many  poultry  raisers  use  Pratts. 


Sixty  thousand  dealers  sell  regulator.  If  it’s 
Pratts,  results  are  guaranteed.  FREE  :  ask  for 
valuable  illustrated  Poultry  book — new  edition 
ready  now — write  Pratt  Food  Go.,  260  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


Or&S  Poultry 
I  ddr  Regulator 

Sold  and  Guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers 

Everywhere 


Poultrymen  in 


New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 

can  now  get  fresh  made,  guaranteed,  genuine 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

4S°/o  to  50°/o  protein — ample  bone  phosphate  of 
lime,  practically  no  fibre  —  sweet,  clean,  fresh 


100  LBS.  NET 


i 


ATLAN S 
DIAMOND  PICK 


SCRAPS 


Manufacture*!  by 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.- 


GUAJEANTEEP  ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN . «> 

PAT . M 

CRUDE  FIBRE  , 

PROS.  ACID  . 
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Meat  and  hone  make  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  food  for  poultry  but  various 
brands  differ  greatly  in  quality.  Pro¬ 
tein  content  alone  does  not  determine 
value — the  quality  of  raw  materials 
used  and  care  in  making  are  equally 
important. 

Diamond  Pick,  the  best  meat  and 
bone  scrap,  is  made  in  our  modern, 
sanitary  factory  under  constant, 
rigid  inspection.  Contains  only  se¬ 
lected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet, 


clean.  No  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no 
hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tankage  or 
filler,  no  glass,  iron  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in  our 
patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove 
grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 
mixing  with  the  mash.  An  appetizing, 
safe,  wholesome  feed. 

This  product  is  the  best  animal 
food  for  poultry.  Make  us  prove  it ! 
Get  the  genuine  Diamond  Pick  meat 
and  bone  scraps  from  your  dealer  or 


Order  a  Trial  Bag  Today  For  $4.00,  Freight  Paid 

to  any  point  In  the  seven  states  named  above. 


Feed  it.  If  non  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will  return  your  money  on  re¬ 
quest.  You  can’t  lose  a  cent — you  will  make  dollars.  So  see  your  dealer  first. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  your  birds  to  laying — 
and  paying ! 


Feed  Dealers! 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  interesting  offer 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor 

142-146  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


Special  Offer  Coupon  (  Good  till  February  28th,  1925 ) 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor,  142-146  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $4.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps,  freight 
paid.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return,  my  money  on  request. 


Name  . 

P.  O.  Address  . . . 

Shipping  Address  . 

My  Feed  Dealer  . . . 

. - . -- - 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  'be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  aqswer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  true 
•friend  to  the  dirt  farmer  on  the  hillside. 
It  helps  him  protect  his  one-room  school 
and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  get  his 
little  children  to  a  nearby  school  without 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  believes  in 
doing  everything  in  the  open  and  exposes 
everyone  who  endeavors  to  put  anything 
over  on  the  farmer.  It  is  therefore  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  to  the  crook.  R.  P.  E. 

New  York. 

If  we  could  protect  farmers  without 
offending  or  showing  up  crooks  we  would 
gladly  do  so,  but  guilt  is  always  personal 
and  the  brand  must  be  put  on  them  be¬ 
fore  they  will  stop  their  swindling.  Be¬ 
fore  they  'begin  and  after  they  stop  we 
feel  no  enmity  to  them,  but  we  have 
never  known  one  who  failed  to  cordially 
hate  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  well  so.  To 
have  their  good  will  would  be  a  reproach. 


Now  we  have  bargains  in  correspond¬ 
ence  courses*  and  in  the  long  list  all  that 
seems  to  be  left  out  is  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  courses.  The  prices  for  these  used 
and  discarded  courses  are  substantially 
lowered  for  the  benefit  of  the  credulous. 
Why  work?  'Why  worry?  Sit  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  master  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  railroading,  dressmaking,  tea 
rooms,  etc.  Go  out  in  the  afternoon,  se¬ 
cure  a  position,  or  start  a  business,  and 
the  next  day  start  your  bank  account 
with  at  least  $500.  Is  this  sale  a  sign 
that  the  correspondence  courses  have  run 
their  limit,  or  is  it  a  shop  for  the  disposal 
of  rejected  correspondence  courses  that 
have  floored  those  who  trusted  the  spe¬ 
cious  advertising?  There  may  be  merit 
in  a  course  where  a  party  has  some  nat¬ 
ural  ability,  but  theory  does  not  work  out 
in  practice  in  the  majority  of  courses 
that  are  offered  as  wonderful  money¬ 
makers,  and  we  advise  careful  considera¬ 
tion  before  spending  money  on  them. 
This  is  one  place  where  careful  consider¬ 
ation  is  needed.  In  the  advertisement 
offering  these  correspondence  courses  for 
sale,  we  find  40  that  have  been  referred 
to  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  Students’ 
Exchange  has  opened  up  a  new  field,  and 
we  predict  there  will  be  as  many  disap¬ 
pointments  as  the  original  users  of  the 
courses  experienced. 


Recently  I  was  busy  unloading  some 
and  when  a  Ford  car  came  in  and  two 
aen  alighted,  one  introducing  lnmself  as 
,Ir  Buck,  the  other  man’s  name  I  can- 
mt  recall.  They  knew  my  name  with- 
,ut  any  introduction,  however  I  asked 
hem  their  trouble  ;  the  answer  was,  VV  e 
tave  no  trouble.  We  just  want  to  show 
.on  how  to  make  some  money.  lhey 
aid  they  were  representing  the  Ameri- 
an  Automobile  Association,  an  associa- 
ion  of  automobilists  combined  to  protect 
hemselves  against,  the  high  cost  ot  in- 
uirance  charged.  Mr.  Buck  represented 
lim self  as  adjuster  of  said  association. 
4e  produced  a  sort  of  policy  which 
vould  give  me  protection  from  liability 
o  manslaughter,  etc.,  the  insurance 
m  which  would  cost  me  $o9.40  a  year  , 
leiii"-  as  thev  were  running  a  campaign. 

[  would  be  entitled  to  two  years  for  the 
iame  price  provided  I  made  an  applica- 
ion  for  same  before  December  20.  J 
lesitated,  and  was  told  if  it  was  their 
•pliability,  they  would  gladly  pay  for  my 
■ime  and  expense,  if  I  would  call  up  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Philadelphia, 
rhe  man  whose  name  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  wanted  me  to  tell  him  frankly  what 
mv  objection  was.  I  told  them  point- 
t)i'ank  'thev  might  be  honest  and  they 
night  be  a  bunch  of  swindlers  and  I 
wanted  time  to  investigate  their  reliabil¬ 
ity  I  was  then  asked  if  I  would  make 
in  application  for  insurance  and  if  at 
the  end  of  five  days,  if  I  found  it  O.  Iv.. 
[  would  send  my  check.  I  said  I  would 
with  the  understanding  I  would  do  no 
writing.  The  application  was  started ; 
in  second  thought  I  asked  for  more  time, 
saving  I  intended  to  investigate  this  mat¬ 
ter  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wish  you 
eould  have  seen  the  expression  on  then- 
faces.  The  curtain  dropped  and  the  play 
was  over.  Mr.  Buck  in  surprise  said. 
“Well,  it’s  all  over ;  I  am  sorry  we  have 
wasted  both  your  time  and  ours.  The 
answer  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  no  in¬ 
formation  available.  They  printed  a 
statement  concerning  us  some  time  ago. 
which  we  wanted  them  to  retract  and 
they  refused.  We  intend  to  settle  it  in 
court  later  on.”  My  advice  to  all  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be.  when 
they  see  anything  like  a  gold  brick  with 
a  fisliv  odor  coming  their  way  just  men¬ 
tion  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  if  the  bird  has  a 


guilty  conscience  he  will  fly.  The  motto 
should  be  ‘‘Dong  Live  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  its  honorable  staff,  for  that 
which  is  productive  should  not  perish.” 
Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year.  Yours 
sincerely,  G.  T.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  from  an  old-time  subscriber 
brings  to  light  a  new  method  of  disposing 
of  agents— mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  if  they  have  any  fake  deal 
up  their  sleeves,  their  departure  is  quick¬ 
ly  effected.  The  so-called  “nuisance”  in 
this  instance  is  one  of  the  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  so  many  times  exposed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  There  is  no  bigger  fraud 
practiced  on  automobile  owners  than 
these  service  contracts  when  sold  as  in¬ 
surance.  They  are  a  waste  of  money  in 
any  event.  The  American  Automobile 
Association  has  been  active  in  suppress¬ 
ing  these  service  contracts  schemes. 
There  are  concerns  issuing  these  service 
contracts  who  have  adopted  similar 
names,  such  as  American  Automobile 
Owners’  Association,  etc.  The  suggested 
legal  action  is  the  ruse  resorted  to  by  the 
agents  of  spurious  schemes  to  save  their 
face.  Such  pretenses  to  appear  innocent 
fool  no  one. 

I  -saw  your  little  note  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  about  E.  J.  Reefer  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  gasoline  saver,  and  having  remem¬ 
bered  an  article  in  the  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican  of  December  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  I  though  it  would  be  interesting 
to  vour  readers  if  you  wished  to  use  it. 

New  York.  G.  w.  p. 

The  item  from  Scientific  American, 
which  follows*  confirms  our  views  of  the 
extravagant  claims  for  gas-saving  de¬ 
vices  : 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  devoted 
nearly  all  their  inventive  talent  to  de¬ 
vices  for  fooling  the  people  and  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  part  with  their  hard-earned 
cash,  and  some  inventors  today  still  de¬ 
vote  much  time  and  thought  to  the  same 
purpose. 

A  device  of  this  kind  recently  showed 
up  for  test  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
having  been  brought  there  at  the  request 
of  one  of  its  inventor’s  prospective  vic¬ 
tims.  It  consisted  of  a  “gasoline  saving 
device”  with  which,  its  inventor  claimed, 
a  car  could  make  54  miles  on  one  quart 
of  gasoline.  The  inventor  proposed  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  conduct  a  road 
test.  The  bureau  engineers  agreed,  but 
insisted  that  the  car  be  weighed  before 
and  after  the  test,  and  that  the  run  be 
made  to  Frederick  and  back,  a  distance  of 
100  miles.  The  inventor  hesitated  at 
these  conditions,  but  finally  gave  his  con¬ 
sent.  His  hesitation  caused  suspicion, 
and  a  thorough  search  was  made. 

The  search  revealed  two  auxiliary 
tanks,  one  under  the  rear  seat  and  one 
under  the  front  dash.  Both  contained 
gasoline,  and  both  were  connected  to.  the 
carburetor  by  means  of  hidden  pipes. 
There  was  a  valve,  convenient  to  the 
driver’s  foot,  with  which  these  hidden 
supplies  could  be  turned  on.  Thus  the 
fraud  was  detected  and  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  were  notified  in  case  an  attempt 
was  made  to  place  the  device  before  the 
investors  of  the  country. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  tlie  absurdity  of  the  inventor’s 
claim  is  obvious.  Power  is  required  to 
drive  the  car,  and  this  power  is  furnished 
by  the  engine.  The  engine  in  turn  gets 
its  power  from  the  gasoline  it  burns. 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  maximum  efficiency  obtain¬ 
able  with  a  given  type  of  engine,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  which  is  limited  by  the  tempera¬ 
tures  'the  engine  parts  can  safely  stand. 
And  this  maximum  is  approached  very 
closely  in  present  day  practice.  Improve¬ 
ments  may  come  as  a  result  of  refinement 
in  the  design,  but  no  attachment  could 
possibly  give  the  marvelous  increase  in 
efficiency  claimed  by  the  inventor  of  this 
device. 

I  am  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Builders.  Inc..  1133  to 
1135  Broadway.  New  York  City.  This 
corporation  is  selling  what  they  style 
“Ostrander  System  for  Becoming  a  Real 
Estate  Specialist,  a  Practical  Home- 
study  Course.”  They  are  sending  out  a 
very  convincing  book,  or  catalogue.  The 
full  course  is  $70.  Are  they  a  fake,  or 
are  they  selling  a  course  in  real  estate 
that  is  all  right  and  good?  J.  E.  C. 

Maine. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  columns, 
American  Business  Builders  is  a  project 
of  IV.  M.  Ostrander,  who  was  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  biggest  swindle  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Therefore  if  it  is  the  crooked  wTays  of 
real  estate  that  anyone  wants  to  learn, 
Ostrander  should  prove  a  competent  in¬ 
structor. 


{Mb.  Goode  :  “My  boy,  why  is  it  always 
best  to  tell  the  truth  ?”  Boy :  “Because 
you  don’t  have  to  remember  what  you 
say.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


FOR  more  than  half  a  century — ever  since 
the  beginning  of  "Gold  Seal”  Rubber 
Footwear — we  have  been  guided  in  our 
manufacturing  policy  by  old-fashioned  ideals 
of  honesty  and  value .  We  are  still  old-fash¬ 
ioned  in  this  one  respect — and  are  proud  of  it. 


Our  reward  has  been  worth-while,  proving 
that  even  in  these  hurly-burly  times,  "hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy”.  "Rubber -wise” 
people — those  who  have  worn  all  kinds  of 
rubber  footwear,  looking  for  the  best  — 
invariably  make  "Gold  Seal”  their  final 
permanent  choice.  They  have  been  doing 
this  in  always  increasing  numbers  since  1872, 


The  "Gold  Seal”  label  is  the  mark  we  have 
placed  on  this  better  rubber  footwear  to  identify 
its  quality.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy  rubber 
footwear  —  and  ask  for  "Gold  Seal”  by 
name.  Sold  by  leading  shoe  stores  everywhere. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  787-89  Broadway,  New  York 


branch  Offices: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-89  Buffalo  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103  Washington  Ave* 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  St.  Portland,  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  539  Mission  Sc. 


BOOTS— RUBBERS 
OVERSHOES 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  .bout  Paint  and  Paintin?  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


|  The  Farmer  if 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier 
Steel  Wheels  to  nt  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

C  M  01 D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  F re« 
binrillb  Mfe.Co..  Box  Quincy.  III. 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

H  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  1“ 
3  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  » 

jZj  carpentry.  PRICE  $1,50 

—  For  sale  by  - 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

For  in  fi$r  I  nl«  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaie  m  liar  1015  ouly.  inspeetion  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

First  cut,  $18.  Second  cut,  $26. 

Part  Grass,  $1  6.60. 

Leetar  W.  Bennett  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-*oaCd“oi  30-Ft.  White  or  Red  Cedar  Poles 

No  less  than  3-in.  top.  FRED  KLASBERG,  Hawthorne,  N.  J 

PIN  COMPACT 

’  Something  different  ;  all  kinds. 
Useful,  at  50c.  STERLING  WORTH. 
208  W.  09th  St.  N.  Y.  V.  0.,  N.  Y. 

SEWING  KIT 

Sterling- Worth  Bex  172  170  W.  741h  St.,  New  York 


For  Sale-"'**™"'  32-Volt,  Delco  Washing  Machine 

at  wholesale.  L..  L.  LUTHEK,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Between  Jan.  15  and  April  1,  work¬ 
ing  farmer  to  run  250-acre  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  produce  milk,  fruit,  bogs  and  poultry; 
mav  have  to  board  help;  must  have  evidence  of 
ability.  ADVERTISER  6270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W-ANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  as 
practical  herdsman;  Guernsey  herd,  producing 
high  grade  milk;  retail  milk  route;  must  board 
several  men  in  house  having  electricity,  running 
water  and  bathroom;  permanent  position,  open 
about  March  15;  good  opportunity  for  right 
man;  Southeast  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
6279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good,  active,  dry-hand  milker,  to 
wrork  in  registered  Guernsey  herd;  must  un¬ 
derstand  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cattle.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  JAMES  ADKINS,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  next  Spring,  to  20  head  tu¬ 
berculin  tested  registered  Jerseys;  modern 
plant;  must  be  able  to  organize  shipping  of 
high-class  milk;  also  general  farm  work;  com¬ 
plete  experience,  and  be  willing'  to  work;  send 
references  and  state  wages  asked.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man  wanted  on  commercial 
plant  in  New  Jersey:  some  experience  desired: 
unfurnished  cottage;  steady  employment;  a  good 
Job  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  6293,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  in  small  family  living  in  town; 

moving  into  new  house  February  1;  pleasant 
home  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages.  AD- 
\  EIJTISER  6294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single;  white;  Protest¬ 
ant;  prefer  college  graduate,  experienced  chick 
raiser,  who  would  appreciate  certified  and  blood 
tested  stock;  to  start  Feb.  1;  salary  expected 
and  references  in  first  letter.  HUNT  POUL¬ 
TRY'  FARMS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  young,  to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
give  experience,  salary  expected,  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  immediate  action  necessary.  A.  H. 
NORTHROP,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Meriden,  Conn. 


COUPLE  WANTED — White,  young,  Protestant, 
steady  position;  woman,  housework,  cooking, 
no  washing;  Man,  out  of  doors  on  small  place 
where  other  man  is  kept:  also  to  help  in  house; 
all  conveniences,  own  sitting  room,  bedroom  and 
bath;  state  wages  wanted.  J.  W.  JACKSON, 
Syosset.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  Syosset  47-J. 


COUPLE,  clean,  honest,  congenial,  for  dairy, 
poultry,  gardening,  general  farm,  and  cook 
for  tourists;  live  with  family;  good  home  and 
salary.  ROBBINS  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  man  to  work  on  farm,  no  experience. 
ADVERTISER  6329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  poultryman,  single,  egg- 
getter  for  about  800  White  Leghorns;  later  to 
take  care, of'  2,800  Blue  Hen  incubator  and 
care  of  baby  chicks;  room  and  board;  state 
Wages  expected.  ERNEST  HELMERT,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Box  117,  Dover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  of  clean  habits  and  good  dis¬ 
position  for  bottling  milk  and  keeping  dairy 
utensils  clean  on  private  estate  40  miles  from 
New  York;  wages,  65  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Opportunity  for  poultryman 
desirous  of  going  in  chicken  business  on  50 
per  cent  basis;  10  miles  above  Kingston.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  fruit  farm  75  miles  from 
New  York;  must  give  references;  good  place 
for  good  man.  ADVERTISER  6341,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  layers  and  brooders,  on  modern 
commercial  poultry  farm;  wife  board  two  sin¬ 
gle  help;  cottage  with  all  improvements  on 
premises  unfurnished:  give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter,  including  wage.  ELMHURST 
FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


CAN  offer  married  man,  no  children,  wanting 
to  start  ohicken-truck-raising1  business,  New 
York  and  Paterson  markets,  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ROUTE  1,  Box  64,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — •For  March  1,  a  man,  single,  who 
thoroughly  understands  general  farming;  lo¬ 
cation,  New  Jersey;  must  have  5-10  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  -references  necessary;  steady  position. 
ADVERTISER  6352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairyman,  small 
family;  house,  garden  and  milk  furnished; 
state  wages  expected  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted  with  capital  enough  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output,  of  a  paying  poultry  plant 
on  Cape  Cod.-  Address  C.  M.  S.,  care  Farm 
Bureau,  Hyannis,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  poultryman;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages,  with  board.  ADVERTISER. 
6306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  to  act  as  waitress,  accustomed 
to  country  life;  good  home  and  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Apply  to  MRS.  C.  L.  MILLER, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple:  Protestant,  30-40  years  old, 
no  children;  capable  tractor  man;  have  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  make  lignt  repairs  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  estate  work;  no  farming;  wife  to  give  table 
board  for  two  men  at  .$45  each;  wages  $100  per 
month,  house,  coal,  milk,  light  and  ice:  open 
March  1.  Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars 
and  copv  of  reference,  to  BOX  332,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  single  poul¬ 
tryman  for  private  estate;  must  be  able  to 
produce  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs  in  quantity 
all  the  year  round.  Apply,  with  copies  of  ref¬ 
erences,  to  GLENMORE  GAME  AND  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

good  milker;  room,  board,  $50  a  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  caretaker  family  hoys;  wife 
head  of  some  housekeeper’s  department;  sal¬ 
ary  $110  per  month  and  maintenance:  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  tobacco  allowed.  For  particulars  write 
SUPT.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawarenoe,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  must  he  good  dry-hand 
milker  and  experienced  in  dairy  work;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions;  steady  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man 
must  be  able  to  do  outside  work,  drive  car, 
milk;  woman  to  do  cooking  for  family  of  four; 
quarters  in  bungalow  with  all  modern  conve¬ 
niences;  wages  $125  per  month.  HAYWARD 
GREENLAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


PARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  H.  SCHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  general 
farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty  Guernsey 
cattle;  developed  several  famous  money-making 
herds;  showing;  world’s  record,  certified  milk; 
accountancy;  capacity  from  help;  record  spot¬ 
less;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily:  American;  Christian:  hard  work,  long 
hours  ho  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Estate  superintendent; 

married;  expert  poultryman,  dairyman,  farm¬ 
er.  Address  ADVERTISER  6274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  as  herdsmen,  farm  assis¬ 
tants,  dairymen,  cow-testing  association  men, 
orchard  men,  poultrymen,  by  graduates  of  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 
These  young  men  have  had  practical  experience 
in  feeding,  milking,  handling  horses  and  tools, 
operating  tractors,  operating  incubators  and 
brooders,  herd  equipment  and  most  ordinary 
farm  machinery. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  29  years’ 
practical  experience,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  6291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  exceptional 
ability,  open  for  position  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  managing  of  labor;  results  highly  prof¬ 
itable;  specialties;  many  years’  experience  w'ith 
dairy,  fruit,  truck,  poultry,  farming,  retail  mar¬ 
keting;  now  employed  by  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  widower,  and  would  financially 
invest  in  live  wire  business  proposition.  Details 
write  P.  O.  BOX  361,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  milk  Holstein  test  cows 
four  times  a  day;  modern  barn.  DENNING- 
TON  FARM,  Jermyn,  Pa. 


GIRL  or  woman,  Intelligent,  for  plain  cooking 
and  some  general  housework  In  minister’s 
family.  New  York  suburb.  Write  MRS.  H.  S. 
HUNTINGTON,  Wayside  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  good 
•mender,  spry  with  needle,  able  to  manage 
class  of  boys;  salary  $60  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  SUPT.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Man  to  help  on  general  farm;. state 
wages  and  ability.  HERMAN  J.  BUDDEN- 
HAGEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  CaHicoon,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  duck  farm:  wife 
to  pick  ducks;  man  for  general  work  outside: 
state  wages  expected.  ELMOXT  PEKIN  DUCK 
FARM,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Hempstead  R.  D.  2. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village.  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  couple  without  children  to  take  charge  of  a 
family  of  20  boys;  wife  as  housekeeper;  man  to 
combine  the  duties  of  cottage  master  with  that 
of  laundryman;  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
modem  laundry  work ;  permanent  position  and 
fair  salary,  with  modern  conveniences,  to  right 
Parties.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework:  smi 

flalr  wages  and  good  home.  ADVE 
PISER  6322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WORKING  manager  small  farm  or  estate: 

American:  married;  reliable;  refined;  raised 
on  farm;  free  April  1,  1925.  ADVERTISER 
6297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  experienced 
with  pruning,  spraying,  picking,  packing,  mar¬ 
keting  apples  and  peaches;  also  certified  milk 
production,  butter-making,  feeding  for  A.  R,  O. 
records  and  show  work,  farm  management,  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  farm  accounting;  understand  op¬ 
eration  of  tractors,  trucks  and  farm  machinery; 
capable  of  handling  help;  college  graduate;  six 
years’  practical  experience;  open  Feb.  15.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  6302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  as  manager  of 
large  plant;  long  practical  and  scientific 
training  and  experience;  single  young  man  of 
highest  character,  ability  and  training;  capable 
of  building  up  new  plant  or  making  old  one  pay. 
ADVERTISER  6308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops,- 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  college  graduate,  desires 
position  as  working  foreman  or  assistant;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  crops;  understands  modern 
machinery,  including  tractor;  also  live  stock 
poultry,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


•V.ut  l.i 
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FARM  superintendent  desires  position  that  de¬ 
mands  -responsibility;  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  records,  management  Of  help,  fruit 
and  general  farm  crops;  New  England  college 
graduate;  40;  married:  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  desires  position;  Maine  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestant;  small  family;  capable  man¬ 
ager.  ADVERTISER  6316,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  position  as  manager;  ex¬ 
perience  general  farming,  purebred  cattle, 
certified  milk,  poultry,  swine,  two  Cornell  Win¬ 
ter  courses;  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  helper  on  poultry  plant; 

some  experience;  references.  Address  L.  IL 
MARKWOOD,  Faetoryville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Work  chopping  cordwood  or  work-  in 
orchard;  understand  pruning.  ADVERTISER 
6323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  married,  no  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman  or  manager;  life  experience 
and  college  training  in  all  branches  of  purebred 
work;  references;  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Single,  28,  agricultural 
school  graduate  from  Italy,  hard  worker,  use¬ 
ful,  experience  from  abroad  and  here;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  am  a  willing  and  capable 
worker;  first-class  tractor  and  repairman,  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur;  life  experience  farming;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6330,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  home  or  estate;  expert  gardener,  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur;  honest  and  capable;  wife 
willing  to  help  in  house;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  capable  woman  wishes  to  as¬ 
sist  housewife  in  country  home.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes  work  pruning 
shade  trees,  small  fruit  orchard,  etc,,  within 
50  miles.  GEORGE  ASTHALTER,  210  Maple 
St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Union  8059. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  14  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of 
the  work,  capable  to  take  full  charge,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  pheasants,  turkeys:  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  American,  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  at 
present  manager  on  large  commercial  plant, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  6334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  farm  or  estate;  college  short  course 
graduate;  can  produce  results  and  references. 
C.  E.  MOORE,  Bennington,  Vt. 


MANAGER  wants  position  within  80  miles-  N. 

Y. ;  life  experienced  farmer;  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  son,  strong,  willing,  wants  position 
in  high-class  dairy  or  greenhouse.  F'ISOHER 
Box  33,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED,  practical  farmer,  28,  Dane,  wishes 
position  as  dairy  or  poultryman,  where  a 
clean,  honest  and  reliable  man  is  appreciated; 
good  milker;  one  year  on  farm  school,  Den¬ 
mark;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6336, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERINARIAN  consider  manager’s  position, 
stock  farm  or  dairy.  DR.  J.  F.  BUTLER, 
Brunswick,  Me. 


WANTED — Position,  preferably  foreman,  farm 
or  estate,  Alarch  1;  would  consider  herdsman, 
dairyman  or  general  farm  work;  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense:  married,  no  children;  American,  white, 
age  35,  references;  state  wages  and  particulars 
first  letter.  A.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Volant, 


AMERICAN,  29,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  poultryman  or  small  estate  manager; 
general  farming  and  poultry  experience;  $100 
per  month  with  privileges  to  start;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Single,  experienced  all 
branches  of  business,  desires  position  with 
commercial  or  private  plant,  callable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  ADVERTISER  6343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  young  man,  understanding 
grade  A  milk  production,  cattle,  general 
farming,  hogs,  labor,  marketing,  seeking  op¬ 
portunity  March  1;  farm  raised,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  ADVERTISER  6344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  experienced  in  farm  work, 
handy  with  tools,  wants  position  or  would  go 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  6345,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  and  tree  surgeon,  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing,  bracing.  ADVERTISER  6346,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  37,  married,  one  child,  wants  permanent 
position  on  poultry  farm,  share  basis  option¬ 
al;  Long  Island  or  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6347 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman,  country  bred,  boy  16  years, 
working  housekeeper  preferred,  country,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  do  anything:  A-l  references 
exchanged:  ail  healthy.  ADVERTISER  6348, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  at  present  manager 
large  commercial  plant,  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment.  Address  ADVERTISER  6275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  110 
acre*.  40  miles  from  New  York:  good  location 
good  buildings.  JOHN  VANDERHOOF,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  C6.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  new  6-room  bunga¬ 
low,  with  garage  and  chicken  house,  with 
Southern  exposure;  buildings  all  new;  just  com¬ 
pleted;  Immediate  possession;  house  wired  for 
electricity;  on  State  road;  3  squares  from  El¬ 
mer  Borough;  2  squares  from  Elmer’s  beautiful 
lake,  with  or  without  stream  of  water;  well 
financed,  or  bargain  price  for  cash:  send  for 
photos  and  description.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK, 
owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  truck;  splendid  loca¬ 
tion;  equipment:  conveniences.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  froin  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  ^  mile  to 
■chool;  2 Vi  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10- room  house,  horse 
and  cow  barns,  wagon  house  and  granary, 
milk  house,  chicken  house:  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm;  sale  •or  rent;  Delaware;  20 
acres;  good  buildings;  water;  light;  «heat;  400 
layers.  ADVERTISER  6303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acro  fruit  farm;  10  acres  vine¬ 
yard;  12-room  brownstone  house;  trolley;  con¬ 
crete  State  road,  lighted;  mile  to  30,000  eitv;  0 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  pleasant  climate; 
$32,000.  ADVERTISER  0305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. — Gentleman’s  Hudson  River  loca¬ 
tion;  25  acres  improved;  modern  nbw  build¬ 
ings;  100  miles  New  York:  tine  view  Catskills. 
ADVERTISER  6314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

70  acres  just  off  Stillwater  an >tt  Schuylerville 
State  road;  near  Quaker  Springs.  C.  J.  DENEL 
Sehuylervillb,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  Pennsylvania;  95 
miles  New  York;  2,800  hens;  income  $12,000; 
suitable  for  estate,  camp,  etc.  Particulars,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy  and  produce  farm, 
•near  Buffalo;  best  of  location  for  schools, 
churches  and  shipping;  Winter  monthly  income 
$650;  expenses  $200;  price  $28,000;  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENNSYLVANIA  lettuce  and  onion  growing 
muck  land  farm,  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland;  fully  Equipped;  houses,  storehouse, 
barn,  dry  shed;  splendid  water;  railroad  siding: 
established  markets,  local  and  carlot.  R.  It. 
JOHNSTON,  914  Westinghouse  Rldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  April  1,  small  farm,  priv¬ 
ilege  to  purchase  preferred;  south  Central 
New  York  State.  Address  CHARLES  HAINES, 
3219  Spencer  Terrace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT,  or  will  sell,  about  50  acres  good 
fertile  land;  two-thirds  planted  in  fruit,  as¬ 
paragus,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants 
peaches  and  apples;  over  2,000  bearing  .peach 
trees;  near  Stamford,  Conn.;  very  good  market. 
ADVERTISER  6326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm;  medium  sized,  fully  equipped, 
with  some  cows;  would  like  to  buy  same  by 
Paying  one-half  of  milk  check  towards  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  principal  until  one-half  of 
purchase  price  is  paid;  then  will  make  mort¬ 
gage;  experienced  farmer.  ADVERTISER  6325, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  man  will  consider  taking  over  your 
retail  milk  business  on  commission,  or  would 
buy  route  and  handle  output;  best  of  reference: 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -196-acre  farm,  gravelly  loam,  all 
level  and  tillable;  3  miles  to  city;  new  base¬ 
ment  barn,  cement  silo,  good  house;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  suitable  for  general  farming,  sheep  and 
dairying;  tractor  and  all  equipment  except  live¬ 
stock;  reasonable  price  and  easv  terms.  Owner 
B.  G.  WEBSTER,  R.  D.  2,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


I-  OR  SALE — Mountain  resort,  25-room  house, 
with  100-acre  farm;  fine  buildings,  profitable 
business.  ADVERTISER  6337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  truck  or  poultry  farm ;  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent— Poultry  plant;  2  chicken 
bouses,  16x55  each,  one  acre  land:  in  fine 

location,  on  concrete  main  road,  trolley,  near 

railroad  station  and  town,  one  hour  to  New 

York  City.  R.  SCH,  4850  Arthur  Kill  Road, 

Tottenville,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— The  best  farm  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  65  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
main  road;  450  acres,  two  houses,  modern  equip 
ment,  3  silos,  buildings  in  center  of  farm;  mea¬ 
dow  land,  mostly  level  river  bottom  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  now  stocked  with  10O 
head  purebred  Holsteins,  will  keep  150  or  more; 
$18,000  buys  this  high-class  farm.  ADVEIt- 
tiser  6339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  farm,  95  acres,  splendid 
home,  garage,  electric  lights,  water,  modern 
plumbing,  just  outside  limits  of  active  attrac¬ 
tive  city  about  6,000,  about  60  miles  from 
Jacksonville,  fine  paved  automobile  road,  two 
trunk  lines  railroad,  also  buses  pass  door  for 
most  any  part  of  State,  ripe  for  subdivision, 
big  lake  and  golf  course  nearby;  price  $35  000 
Address  FRANK  CARTMEL,  Box  664,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  two  houses,  out¬ 
buildings,  pond;  $15,000.  BOX  101,  Mountain- 
viile,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  BUY— 120  acres  of  land.  30  acres  in 
apple  orchard:  18-room  house,  with  stock  and 
farm  tools.  Write  for  particulars,  CHARLES 
CONRAD,  Alcove,  N.  Y. 


SHELTER  Belt  farm  for  sale,  plenty  of  fruit 
wood  and  water,  near  State  road  and  village’ 
write  for  particulars;  120  acres.  R  H  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— Not  over  75  miles 
York,  under  80  acres;  rent  first  year 
buy;  please  give  full  particulars  WELLS 
West  50th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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L  buy  small  farm  or  old  homestead  located 
Westchester  County  or  nearby  Connecticut; 
your  detailed  information  to  ADVERTIS- 
”850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  at  New  Oxford 
price  $1,600.  MILO  BUTTS,  Indiana,  Pa 


Pa. 


WANTED — Fi  rm,  cheap,  near  markets,  cash 
price,  description.  TYLER,  685  Fulton  St 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with-  option  of  buying  a 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  of  50  acres  on  or 
near  State  road;  house  with  improvements, 
good  buildings,  water;  within  75  miles  New 
York  or  New  Jersey:  nominal  rent  to  reliable 
American  farmer.  ADVERTISER  6351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm,  nol 
New  York;  give  particula 
SYMONDS,  48  Harrison  S 
N,  Y. 


over  150  miles 
location.  Care 
New  Rochelle, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  113 . 
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HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS— THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 
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205  Pages 
1000  Pictures 


Henderson9  s 

NEW  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Large  Early 

Flowering  Mixed  Cosmos 


New  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Zinnias 


Henderson*s 
Invincible  Asters 


What  this  book  contains 


208  pages  packed  with  valuable  gar¬ 
den  information.  Over  1,000  pictures 
showing  actual  results  from  Hender¬ 
son’s  tested  seeds.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  perfected  by  Peter  Hend¬ 
erson  8c  Co.  through  78  years’  ex¬ 
perience. 

Offers  dozens  of  specially  selected 
collections  of  flower  seeds  arranged 
especially  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom.  Tells  you  when 
to  plant  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers  and  how — valuable  cultural 
directions  which  guide  you  in  making 
your  garden  more  beautiful  and 
more  productive.  Includes  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  planting  dates  for  flowers. 
Gives  proper  remedies  for  insects 
and  fungus.  Illustrates  necessary 
garden  implements,  their  uses,  prices 
and  complete  description.  Get  this 
Henderson  catalogue  before  you  buy 
flower  seed.  Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Szveet  Peas 


1925  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 


only  10c 


lV/r  AIL  -  coupon  with  ^  only 
10c  and  we  will  send 
you  “Everything  for  the 
Garden/’  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together 
with  Henderson’s  new  flow¬ 
er  seed  offer — 6  packets  of 
tested  flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  of  flow¬ 
er  seeds  include  Henderson’s 
most  famous  specialties  — 
Henderson’s  Invincible  As¬ 
ters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Pop¬ 
pies,  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas,  Single  Giant 


Large  Flowering  Mixed  Pe¬ 
tunias,  New  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed  Zinnias, 
Large  Early  Flowering 
Mixed  Cosmos — the  loveli¬ 
est  and  most  prolific  of  their 
kind.  These  seeds,  like  all 
Henderson  seeds,  are  tested 
seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  seeds  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Peter  Henderson  over 
a  generation  ago.  These  meth¬ 
ods,  improved  by  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  still  safeguard  the 
standard  quality  of  Henderson’s 
Seeds. 


Coupon  Envelope  Counts  for  Cash 


This  special  collection  of  flower  seeds  comes  to 
you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  emp¬ 
tied  and  returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortland  Street,  New  York 


Single  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortland  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  flower  seeds. 
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No.  4831 


The  Lady  in  White ;  She  Helps  Pay  the  Rent. 


Post  Yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness  which  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be 
made  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles — how  much  better  looking 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way. 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days. 
Send  no  money.  If  it’s  not  all  I  claim, 
return  it  at  my  expense.  No  obligation 
on  your  part.  Write  for  free  book  today. 


After  A  Month’s  FREE  TRIAL 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Costs  Less  —  Lasts  Longer 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness. 


Greatest  Advance  In  Harness 
Making 

Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
better-looking,  handier  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
fitting  hames,  adjustable  strap 
holder — the  harder  the  pull,  the 
tighter  it  holds — renewable  spring 
snaps  and  many  other  advantages 
explained  in  my  free  book.  The 
Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
horse  perfectly.  And  remember 
that  Walsh  Harness  actually  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  because  it  does 
away  with  repair  expense  —  lasts  longer. 


Here  Is 
of  all  your  harness 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


f3eeHowRings\ 
[  Wear  End  of 
\Siraps  in  Two J 


The  WALSH  Has 
Buckles — 


r  oeo  now  ouc/aes  ~ 
\Weaken  and  Tear  Straps^ 


48  Pages  of  Interesting  Harness 
Facts  FREE 


The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness.  Buckles  weaken  and 
tear  straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1 L6-inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle 
at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  _  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger 
than  ordinary  harness. 


Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 


Rings  are  another  thing  that 
makes  harness  wear  out  before  it 
should.  Examine  your  old  harness 
and  you’ll  find  where  rings  have 
worn  the  straps  at  the  ends.  There 
are  270  places  on  an  ordinary 


buckle  harness  where  ring  friction 
wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  the 
straps  in  two.  Many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  explained  in  the  big, 
free  book.  Write  for  it  today. 


What  Users  Say 


Government  Experiment  Stations  and 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  in  every  state  who  praise 
the  Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took 
First  Prize  at  Wis.  State  Fair, 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  bought 
his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  ago  and 
bought  three  more  sets  since  for  his  other 


teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  has  buckle  harness 
beat  a  mile.” 

Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls,  Wis.,  says: 
“Have  used  Harness  over  40  years.  The 
Walsh  is  the  best  yet.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville. 
N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs  and 
that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think  enough 
of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set  in  Spring.'* 


$5.00  DOWN  After  30  Days’  Free  Trial 


No.  91 — Boston  Backer 


No.  11 — Breechingless 


No.  71 — Hame  Tug 


Balance  easy  payments  or  paycash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 


Write  Tnrlav  My  free  harness  book 

tv  I  lie  ivuay.  wj]i  gjve  you  many 
wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable 
information  on  harness — tells  all  about  the 


Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — what  hundreds 

of  farmers  think  about  it.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  you 
can  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your 
neighbors.  There’s  a  copy  ready  for  you — write  today. 


Prompt  Shipment  from  Warehouse  Near  You 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

53 S  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


No.  51 — Lumbering  and  Oil 

These  and  other  styles  fully 
described  in  free  book 


James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO„  535  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  free  of  charge  Walsh  Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and  liberal  long  time 
terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


Name 


P.  O . 

R.  F.  D .  State 


rWrite 


For  Free  Book 
Today 
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How  I  Started  in  the  Poultry  Business 


ONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSE.  —  As 
so  many  inquiries  have  been  made 
regarding  the  above  business  my 
experience  may  be  of  some  assist¬ 
ance.  I  have  one  long  house  di¬ 
vided  into  12x12  units,  with  a 
ueaver board  partition  and  door  between  eacli  pen. 
My  house  is  8  ft.  high  in  front  and  3  ft.  at  back. 
Each  unit  has  canvas  screen  in  center  of  front  5  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  wide,  opens  to  inside  and  hooks  to 
ceiling  in  Summer.  On  each  side  of  this  center 
canvas  is  a  window  5  ft.  high  and  30  in.  wide.  T 
have  also  a  Winter  screen  that  sets  up  from  the 
outside  and  prevents  snow  and  rain  driving  against 
my  inner  screen,  and  as  there  is  a  4-in.  space  be¬ 
tween  tlie  two  screens  when  closed  it  helps  in  zero 
weather  to  check  the  intense  cold  we  get  in  Maine. 
In  December  I  let  my  windows  down  2  in.  at  the 
top  and  they  remain  down  all  Winter.  Outside  at 
the  tor>  of  each  window  I  have  a  6-in.  sloping  board 
which  keeps  rain  and  wind  from  driving  in.  and 
at  the  same  time  insures  ventilation.  House  is 
raised  20  in.  off  the  ground,  has  double  board  floor 
with  paper  between. 

CARE  OF  CHICKENS.— For 
the  past  six  years,  the  last  week 
of  February  I  put  250  chicks 
into  my  end  unit  with  400  or 
500  capacity  brooder.  I  have 
light  screens  I  let  down  at 
night  to  shelter  on  cold  nights. 

I  take  off  my  canvas  sash  and 
put  in  glass  sash  in  their  place. 

This  gives  me  practically  the 
whole  front  of  the  house  all  day 
sun.  I  put  dry  sand,  hay  seed  or 
cut  Alfalfa  on  the  ground,  and 
start  up  my  brooder  three  days 
ahead.  The  first  meal  is  baby 
chick  grain  scattered  on  the 
sand.  I  give  every 
of  water  as  I  lift  it  from  the 
basket  to  the  brooder.  In  three 
or  four  days  I  feed  growin 
5n  little  round  hoppers  with 
holes  punched  in  the  top  as  big 
as  a  half  dollar.  At  two  weeks 
1  feed  lettuce  leaves  at  noon.  At 
three  weeks  I  feed  a  mash  made 
by  boiling  fresh  cheap  fish  or 
fresh  fish  heads  and  mix  Indian 
meal,  fine  bonemeal,  and  fine 
chick  size  oyster  shells  with  a 
pinch  of  charcoal.  This  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  fish  soup 
and  allowed  to  stand.  This  mash 
must  not  he  sloppy.  This  fish 
mixture  is  the  best  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  leg  weakness.  In  about 
three  weeks  I  begin  to  feed  but¬ 
termilk.  and  a  sugar  beet  split 
and  laid  on  the  floor.  At  three  weeks  T  have* a 
trap-door  opened  which  goes  into  next  unit,  where 
!  have  another  small  heater  without  any  hover. 
The  floor  of  this  pen  is  all  divided  off  with  6-in. 
hoards  placed  on  their  edge,  and  in  these  spaces  are 
sand,  sifted  ashes,  dry  soil,  and  dry  sods.  I  have 
a  box  and  fill  it  with  sod  and  water  there  and  in 
two  weeks  they  sprout  young  grass.  I  store  under 
cover  every  Summer  about  three  tons  of  sod  and 
a  ton  of  dry  sand.  The  idea  of  the  boards  is  to 
make  the  chicks  jump  from  pen  to  pen  and  give 
them  some  place  to  play  at  roosting. 

NEEDED  CARE. — March  with  us  is  a  very  tricky 
month  and  constant  care  is  needed  early  and  Jate, 
as  one  real  chill  at  this  time  is  fatal  to  success.  The 
biggest  loss  I  have  had  from  early  chicks  for  six 
years  is  seven  chicks,  and  the  smallest  two.  which 
was  in  1924.  and  everyone  who  has  seen  my  chicks 
says,  “V  hat  an  even  bunch.”  My  broilers  are  all 
ready  for  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  and  fetch  a  won¬ 
derful  price,  just  double  what  they  do  in  June  and 
later.  This  gives  a  Chance  to  clear  up  and  be  in 
good  time  to  start  again  May  1.  My  pullets  are  not 
forced,  and  begin  to  lay  about  end  of  August  and 
a  re  in  full  laying  during  the  high  prices  for  eggs 
in  mid-Winter. 

PLENTY  OF  ROOM. — I  see  J.  W.  K.  from  Brook 
1  oven.  N.  Y..  inquiring  about  chicks,  and  M.  B.  D. 
replies  that  a  12x12  is  enough  to  raise  400  chicks 
to  broiler  size.  My  advice  is  give  them  plenty  of 


room  and  double  your  profits,  both  in  chicks  and 
hens.  Overcrowding  will  shrink  your  gains,  as  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  poultry  troubles.  I  have  proved 
to  my  own  satisfaction  this  Winter  where  12x12 
pens  with  30. hens  have  only  laid  just  half  the  eggs 
30  liens  did  in  a  12x24.  same  feed  and  liens  picked 
at  random  by  lamplight.  My  advice  is,  to  get 
early  chicks  and  good  prices,  you  must  get  a  few 
weeks  ahead  of  the  other  fellow,  and  this  means 
endless  care  for  two  Winter  months. 

Maine.  nevilee  e.  andersox. 


Determining  the  Profitable  Hen 

OMMON  SENSE  NEEDED.— Tn  response  to 
your  article.  “The  New  Idea  in  Poultry  Cull¬ 
ing.”  published  on  page  1426,  this  statement  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  criticisms.  You  are  exact  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  point  that  in  successful  culling  one 
must  exercise  good  judgment.  As  far  as  egg  type 
is  concerned  I  candidly  believe  there  is  none.  Now 
don’t  misconstrue  me  on  this  statement.  There  is 
a  certain  egg  type  that  distinguishes  a  layer  from 


a  non-layer.  The  characteristics  that  distinguish 
this  difference  are  easily  determined  by  applying  the 
principles  of  culling  and  common  sense.  Anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  culling  should  be 
able  to  select  the  non-layer  from  the  flock.  There 
are  so  many  types  of  fowls,  especially  Leghorns, 
that  one  cannot  have  a  set  rule  in  culling.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  Hogan  test  cannot  be  applied  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  small  type  of  bird,  but  still  in  this 
class  there  are  some  wonderful  producers  which 
would  pay  the  penalty  if  the  Hogan  theory  or  the 
principles  of  capacity  were  the  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  layer. 

TRAP-NESTING. — I  have  done  considerable  trap¬ 
nesting  with  various  strains  of  Leghorns,  large, 
medium,  and  small,  and  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
the  small  capacity  birds  were  frequent  visitors  to 
the  traps,  and  their  yearly  records  proved  that  they 
were  persistent  layers.  There  is  no  way  possible 
to  determine  from  external  characteristics  the  posi¬ 
tive  way  of  selecting  a  160-egg  bird,  a  220  or  a 
bird  that  would  lay  330  eggs  per  year.  You  ([note 
T.  Barron  about  being  a  master  in  this  respect. 
All  honor  and  credit  is  due  Mr.  Barron  for  the 
laying  qualities  of  his  birds  but  this  achievement 
in  making  records  has  been  accomplished  mainly 
by  his  method  of  breeding  and  the  continued  use  of 
the  trap-nest,  including  good  judgment  in  selecting 
his  birds.  Unless  his  birds  possessed  the  inherited 
tendencies  to  reproduce  his  selection  would  have 


been  very  disappointing.  The  writer  had  occasion 
to  determine  the  type  and  breed  characteristics  of 
his  birds  in  comparison  with  American  bred  fowls, 
while  superintendent  at  the  Philadelphia  North- 
Amencan  egg-laying  contest.  From  external  obser¬ 
vations  the  differences  in  type  characteristics  were 
none.  It  was  good  breeding,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  his  Wyandottes.  What  about  his  master 
selection  with  his  Leghorns?  They  have  made  a 
sorrowful  showing  during  the  past  few  years  at  the 
same  contest.  Doesn’t  that  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  Leghorns  didn't  possess  the  same  good 
breeding  qualities  as  the  Wyandottes,  or  is  it  that 
Mr.  Barron  failed  on  his  selections?  My  argument 
is  justified  to  this  extent  that  there  are  very  few 
if  any  poultry  men  who  can  pick  the  layers  without 
fail  unless  that  particular  strain  possesses  the  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  to  produce  which  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  persistent  production.  There  is  no  way  of 
building  up  a  strain  of  prolific  layers  either  by  the 
Kogan  theory  or  any  other  method  of  culling  other 
than  the  only  positive  way  of  trap-nesting  and  sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  of  your  best. 

EARLY  MOLTERS.  —  Your 
experience  with  early  molters 
must  have  been  a  rare  case.  My 
15  years  of  experience  have 
clearly  demonstrated*  to  me  that 
the  early  molter  is  a  very  un¬ 
profitable  fowl  to  retain  for  egg 
production.  Without  fail  an 
early  molter  is  a  slow  molter 
and  a  slow  molter  usually  re¬ 
quires  from  10  to  14  weeks  to 
finish  the  process  of  growing  a 
set  of  feathers.  During  this  long 
rest  the  majority  deposit  a  hard 
layer  of  fat  next  to  the  skin  in 
the  abdomen,  and  this  type  sure¬ 
ly  hasn’t  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  produce.  Tn  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  there  are  some 
flocks  that  were  mismanaged 
during  the  Summer  months,  or 
have  been  housed  in  heated 
quarters  that  brought  about  a 
premature  molt.  In  this  case 
a  large  number  may  return  to 
production  and  prove  profitable, 
but  the  chances  are  such  that 
these  layers  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  molt  again  the  same  year. 
Several  years  ago  I  retained  a 
early  molters.  f 
was  prompted  to  do  so  by  read¬ 
ing  of  the  test  that  they  made  at 
the  Missouri  State  Experiment 
Station  with  early  molters.  r 
made  considerable  efforts  to 
procure  a  good  production  from 
this  pen,  but  my  efforts  were  in 
vain  and  my  experiment  proved  a  failure.  A  late 

molter  is  without  a  doubt  a  persistent  layer.  She 

possesses  an  abundance  of  vigor  and  stamina  and 
when  she  molts  she  does  so  very  rapidly.  It  sel¬ 
dom  requires  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks  to  re¬ 
turn  to  production.  In  many  instances  a  late  molter 
pays  homage  to  the  rest  while  she  is  growing  her 
new  feathers.  This  type  of  a  bird  is  par  Excel¬ 
lence  to  establish  a  strain  of  prolific  layers,  and  to 
consider  breeding  a  strain  of  early  molters  is  be¬ 
yond  my  conception.  edward  ,r.  albert. 

Virginia. 


A  Market  for  Hot  Peppers 

LONG-SEASON  CROP. — if  one  lives  near  a 
city  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  Italian 
population,  it  will  pay  to  grow  a  few  thousand 
plants  of  hot  peppers  to  supply  the  demand  which 
is  always  in  evidence  in  any  market  where  these 
people  trade.  Peppers  are  light  and  clean  and 
will  keep  several  days  after  being  picked.  By 
proper  methods  of  growing,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  one  can  have  these  peppers  on  the 
market  from  July  15  until  Thanksgiving  Day, 
which  is  really  a  long  marketing  period  for  any 
so-called  “perishable  crop.” 

CULTl  RE  AND  MARKETING. — In  my  section, 
the  gardeners  sow  the  seed  in  the  greenhouse  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Two  transplantings  are  given  in  the 
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house,  and  about  April  15  a  final  transfer  is  made 
to  the  cold  frame,  the  plants  being  either  placed  in 
dirt  hands  or  transplanted  directly  into  the  earth  of 
the  frame.  Here  they  are  hardened  off.  and  May  20 


are  transferred  to  the  fields,  being  transplanted  2  ft. 
apart  in  furrows  which  are  run  out  3 y2  ft.  distant 
from  each  other.  Good  fertilization  is  given,  using 
a  half  ton  of  a  5-10-5  to  the  acre.  We  cultivate 
perhaps  six  times  during  the  season,  using  any  good 
small-toothed  cultivator.  One  hoeing  is  given.  The 
variety  used  is  either  the  old  Long  Cayenne  or  Lady 
Finger,  which  grows  about  five  inches  long,  tapering 
down  from  about  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  stem  to 
a  very  slim  point,  the  Giant  Cayenne,  which  is  some¬ 
what  shorter  and  a  trifle  larger  in  diameter,  or  a 
variety  known  as  the  Ox-heart  or  Olive,  which  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  black  walnut.  The 
peppers  are  picked  green,  and  sold  either  by  the 
hundred  or  by  measure.  In  my  market  the  13-quart 
basket  is  used  generally,  the  price  received  being 
about  one  dollar.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for 
the  ripe  red  peppers,  as  these  are  used  for  putting 
in  vinegar  to  preserve  for  the  Winter.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  market  calls  for  both  green  and 
ripe  peppers,  the  grower  is  helped  out  a  lot  in 
marketing,  for  we  always  aim  to  sell  the  crop  green, 
keeping  picked  up  rather  closely;  then,  should  the 
green  market  get  rather  dull,  we  always  can  fall 
back  upon  the  ripe  market  by  letting  the  green  pods 
stay  on  a  little  longer.  By  the  time  we  have  waited 
a  few  days  for  the  ripening  process,  the  green 
market  has  brightened  and  picking  of  green  pods 
again  commences.  A  few  plants  bring  in  quite  a 
sum  in  cash  on  account  of  the  long  marketing  season. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  USED, — The  Italian  popula¬ 
tion  is  the  main  user,  but  many  Americans  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  the  true  deliciousness  of  the 
dishes  prepared  in  connection  with  hot  peppers.  A 
dish  which  always  meets  with  approval  is  what  we 
call  in  our  market  ‘‘pepper  omelet.”  It  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Six  sweet  peppers,  six  hot  peppers,  six 
eggs.  Wash  peppers,  seed  and  slice,  then  place  in 
frying  pan  with  olive  oil  or  butter,  fry  until  soft, 
then  break  eggs  into  bowl,  beat,  then  turn  into 
frying  pan  with  the  peppers,  stirring  constantly  the 
same  as  in  making  scrambled  eggs.  Fry  about  three 
minutes,  then  serve.  Also,  this  same  method  is  used 
with  peppers  and  hamburg  steak.  Many  bushels  of 
ripe  peppers  are  purchased  for  stringing  for  Winter. 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  stringing  the 
peppers  have  to  be  picked  with  about  an  inch  of 
the  stem  attached.  Then,  the  peppers  are  fastened 
to  the  strings,  perhaps  fifty  on  a  string,  and  hung  up 
in  suitable  places  to  dry.  In  Winter,  the  Italian 
takes  the  dried  pepper,  pulverizes  it,  and  sprinkles 
it  over  his  food  the  same  as  we  do  ordinary  pepper 
or  salt.  Altogether,  the  lowly  hot  pepper  is  worthy 
of  being  added  as  a  side  line  to  any  market  gard¬ 
ener’s  load.  There  is  another  use  for  the  pepper 
which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  being  tried  out  by  our 
gardeners.  A  fair  stand  of  strawberries  can  be 
secured  by  setting  a  strawberry  plant  between  each 
two  peppers  in  the  row.  The  pepper  plant  does  not 
throw  an  excessively  dense  shade,  and.  unlike  the 
tomato,  it  is  self-supporting,  consequently  does  not 
lop  down  and  smother  the  strawberry  plant.  The 
same  cultivation  and  hoeing  that  is  given  to  the 
pepper  cares  for  the  strawberry  plant  and,  when 
the  foliage  dies  from  the  pepper  in  the  Fall  it  drops 
about  the  strawberry  and  to  some  slight  extent 
shelters  it.  I  have  secured  fairly  good  results  with 
strawberries  in  this  way.  about  as  good  as  when  I 
have  grown  the  strawberries,  “all  by  themselves.” 
The  berries  are  picked  only  one  season,  then  turned 
under.  The  plan  is  worth  trying  by  strawberry 
growers  in  any  section  where  there  is  an  Italian 
population  which  will  provide  the  market  for  the 
peppers.  Unless  this  population  is  there  the  plan 

will  fail.  C.O.WARFORD. 


The  Fireplace  as  a  House  Heater 

THREE  years  ago  we  printed  an  account  of  a 
suggested  plan  for  utilizing  some  of  the  warm 
air  usually  lost  up  the  chimney  from  an  open  fire¬ 
place.  As  all  know,  a  roaring  fire  in  a  fireplace 
creates  a  strong  draft  which  sucks  in  the  air  of  the 
room.  This  causes  a  draft  from  windows  and  doors 
and  keeps  the  room  cold  except  for  a  narrow  space 
right  in  front  of  the  fire.  Many  economical  souls 
have  lamented  this  great  loss  of  heat,  and  have 
tried  to  devise  means  for  saving  some  of  it.  In 
several  cases  iron  boilers  or  chests  have  been  set  in 
the  chimney.  These  are  filled  with  water,  with 
pipes  running  from  them  much  after  the  plan  of 
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Simple  Form  of  'Warm  Air  Flue.  Fig.  32 


the  regular  water  heaters — carrying  hot  water  about 
the  house.  In  theory  this  ought  to  work  well,  but 
the  plan  is  not  practical.  Mr.  Joseph  Tarsons  of 
Connecticut,  devised  a  plan  for  making  some  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  heated  air.  He  obtained  a  patent 
and  assigned  it  to  the  United  States  government. 
Our  pictures  and  description  illustrating  this  device 


The  owner  of  this  pair  of  canines  says  that  any  dog 
may  be  trained  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  own 
business,  that  a  dog  or  a  boy  will  be  just  what  you 
make  him.  The  two  dogs  shown  in  the  picture  were 
trained  to  stay  at  home.  The  man  and  his  wife 
are  obliged  to  be'  away  from  home  most  of  the  day, 
leaving  early  in  the  morning  and  returning  late 
at  night.  When  they  return  to  their  home  they* 
find  the  dogs  on  the  home  premises  every  time.  The 
owner  of  this  pair  of  pets  (he’s  much  older  than 
the  young  fellow  in  the  picture)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  successful  business  men  in  the  suburb  in 
which  he  does  business.  Formerly  he  was  a  dog 
fancier  and  a  trainer.  He  knows  what  he’s  talk¬ 
ing  about  and  he  says  a  great  deal  of  loose-run¬ 
ning,  sheep-killing  dogs  may  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  kind  of  training. — j.  l.  graff,  Illinois. 


bringing  the  outside  air  in  back  of  the  fire,  instead 
are  taken  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  1230,  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington : 

Briefly  stated,  the  device  consists  of  a  scheme  for 
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Improved  Flue  With  Floor  Register.  Fig.  34 


of  having  it  flow  directly  upon  the  fire,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  fireplace.  Fig.  31  is  printed  in  this 
bulletin  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  air  usually 
reaches  the  fire.  A  draft  up  the  chimney  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  fire  is  to  be  kept  up.  In  a 
perfectly  tight  room,  where  the  outside  air  could 
not  enter,  the  open  fire  would  die  out  or  refuse  to 
burn,  except  very  dimly.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  cold  air  required  to  keep  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  is  taken  in  through  the  cracks  and  open  places 
around  the  windows  and  doors,  as  shown  in  the  little 
picture.  The  result  of  this  is  that  most  of  the  warm 
air  is  taken  directly  up  the  chimney,  while  the  cold 
air  entering  chills  the  corners  and  back  places  and 
leaves  the  room  colder  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
for  the  rush  of  hot  air  up  the  chimney  sucks  in  the 
cold  air  from  outside.  Really  this  sucking  in  of 
fresh  air  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  aa  open 
fireplace,  as  it  gives  good  ventilation  and  keeps  up 
the  fresh  air  supply.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  ventilating  a  house,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
heat  from  the  fuel  burned  in  the  open  fire  is  wasted 
through  this  method.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Parsons  has  many  methods  for  controlling  ventila¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  shown  at  Fig.  32. 
This  means  that  a  form  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  is 
bent  in  the  proper  shape  and  put  into  the  fireplace 
so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  fireplace.  An  opening  is  made  in 
the  outside  through  the  chimney  by  removing  two 
or  three  courses  of  brick.  Air  enters  through  this 
and  is  delivered  into  the  room  at  the  sides  of  this 
fireplace,  as  shown  in  picture  at  Fig.  32.  Such  a 
form  would  not.  of  course,  heat  the  entire  room,  but 
the  heat  is  whirled  about  so  that  the  cold  air  is  not 
sucked  in  through  the  windows  to  any  great  extent. 
This  merely  shows  the  principle  upon  which  this 
plan  operates.  A  more  elaborate  plan  is  shown  at 
Fig.  34.  In  this  case,  as  we  see,  a  piece  of  galvan¬ 
ized  metal  is  set  as  shown  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  closing  the  space  back  of  the  fire,  and  two  or 
three  courses  of  brick  are  removed,  leaving  an  open¬ 
ing  at  A,  E.  This  air  passes  in,  as  shown  by  the  ar¬ 
row,  and  is  heated  in  passing  along  the  metal  back 
of  the  fire.  It  is  carried  through  the  flue  down  under 
the  floor,  and  sent  out  through  a  register.  This 
heated  air  coming  up  through  the  register  follows 
the  suction  made  by  the  fire  up  the  chimney,  and 
passes  on  over  the  burning  fuel,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  circulation  through  the  room  of  hot  air 
instead  of  cold  air  drawn  directly  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  bulletin  gives  a  full  explanation  of  this 
method.  What  we  print  here  is  only  a  suggestion 
of  several  plans,  which  are  quite  fully  described. 
It  would  be  necessary,  we  think,  in  case  such  a  plan 
were  used  for  heating  the  house,  to  keep  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  room,  so  as  to  maintain  the  needed 
moisture  in  the  air;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  which  many  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  wTant  to  try. 


Seedless  Fameuse  Apple 

TWO  years  ago  we  spoke  of  a  seedless  “Fameuse 
apple”  found  in  a  Canadian  orchard.  There  was 
no  question  about  it — the  apple  surely  was  a  Fa¬ 
meuse  and  there  were  no  seeds.  No  one  could  tell 
just  where  the  apple  came  from.  There  were  a 
number  of  trees  in  the  orchard,  but  the  seedless 
character  of  the  fruit  was  not  noticed  until  the 
crop  was  picked  and  mixed.  The  tree  is  there, 
somewhere,  but  has  not  yet  been  located.  Was  it 
simply  a  freak  in  blooming,  or  is  there  some  de¬ 
finitely  new  strain — either  one  entire  tree  or  a  single 
limb  hidden,  and  somewhere  in  that  orchard?  A 
true  seedless  Fameuse  would  be  very  valuable. 
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Those  Slaughtered  Chickens  in  New 

Jersey 

Last  week  Mr.  Winehell  told  of  the  condemned 
chickens  in  the  cars  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  way  they 
were  killed.  Calcium  cyanide  was  used  with  good 
effect.  It  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to 
destroy  this  great  number  of  birds  in  any  ordinary  way. 
This  poultry  embargo,  and  the  handling  of  these  con¬ 
demned  birds,  has  naturally  interested  poultry  men 
everywhere,  and  we  have  many  questions  following  the 
last  article.  Mr.  Winehell  has  answered  the  following 
questions : 

HAT  was  done  with  the  birds  killed  by  the 
use  of  calcium  cyanide? 

The  chickens  we  killed  were  taken  by  a  local  con¬ 
cern  that  does  scavenger  work.  The  reason  we  gave 
them  away  is  that  they  handled  and  removed  the 
carcasses.  They,  in  turn  sold  the  bodies  to  a  “soap 
works”  where  the  fat  was  tried  out  and  the  residue 
desiccated  and  pulverized  and  made  into  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  fertilizer.  The  local  board  of 
health  checks  up  on  all  disposal  until  we  are  certain 
the  meat  lias  been  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  food 
purposes.  Whenever  we  condemn  foods  we  also  see 
that  it  is  destroyed.  Sometimes  we  pour  kerosene 


Has  the  board  of  health  full  power  to  do  these 
things? 

The  board  of  health  of  a  locality  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  very  broad  powers,  and  under  the 
law  can  condemn  and  destroy  food  whenever  the 
health  officials,  in  their  opinion,  consider  the  food 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  I  have  seized  and 
destroyed  many  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  food 
and  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  simply  lost 
out.  In  every  lawsuit  we  have  had,  we  have  won. 

Who  loses  most  of  the  money  when  such  property 
is  destroyed? 

In  the  case  of  these  chickens,  I  cannot  tell  you 
just  who  lost  the  money,  as  sometimes  it  was  the 
farmer,  sometimes  the  shipper,  sometimes  the  car¬ 
rier,  sometimes  the  speculator  and  sometimes  a  com¬ 
mission  man ;  not  often  though  did  a  commission 
man  lose.  In  some  cases  I  understand  the  birds 
were  insured  and  the  loss  was  made  up  in  part  by 
insurance.  From  studying  the  records,  I  should  say 
the  shipper,  i.e.,  the  man  who  purchased  from  the 
producers  and  loaded  the  birds,  was  the  loser  in 
most  instances.  He  frequently  had  money  advanced 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  propaganda  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  country  believe  that 
farmers  are  all  making  money — and  that  they  are 
to  be  envied  in  their  causes  for  contentment.  We 
do  not  know  just  who  is  back  of  this,  but  they  are 
certainly  working  overtime.  Throughout  the  East 
farm  conditions  as  a  whole  are  somewhat  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Still  there  are  many  cases  where 
farmers  are  not  making  a  living — if  they  figure  to 
pay  themselves  anything  like  the  wages  they  pav 
the  hired  men.  Along  the  coast  and  near  some  of 
the  large  cities  certain  farmers  who  sell  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  eggs  are  doing  well — 'probably  as  well 
as  they  ever  did.  The  chief  reason  for  their  success 
is  that  they  are  able  to  sell  more  or  less  direct  so 
that  they  obtain  60  cents  or  even  more  of  the  dollar. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  immense  development  in 
roadside  stand  trade.  In  our  own  case,  for  years  we  * 
sold  to  pedlers  and  dealers  and  obtained  about  65 
cents  of  the  dollar.  Now  we  are  selling  to  roadside 
stands  or  direct,  and  average  about  60  cents  of  the 
dollar.  Thousands  are  doing  much  the  same  thing, 
and  these  higher  prices  have  brought  up  the  average 


The  two  pictures  show  Summer  and  Winter  views  of  a  home  in  Southern  New  Jersey— photographs  taken  by  S.  L.  Lupton  The  Summer  view  shows  what 
a  skillful  hand  directed  by  an  artistic  mind  can  do  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds.  What  a  striking  contrast  this  presents  to  the  drab  or  even  hideous  sur¬ 
roundings  we  frequently  see  in  the  country,  or  even  in  rural  towns.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  home  must  mean  far  more  to  those  who  live  in  such  a  bower  of 
beauty?  It  makes  one  sad  at  times  to  think  that  Winter  will  come  and  destroy  all  this  beauty— yet  it  is  not  dead,  for  out  of  the  frost  and  snow  * 
and  flowers  will,  in  good  time,  make  their  way  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It  would  probably  seem  monotonous  to 
sunshine  and  flowers,  where  frost  and  cold  never  come  to  kill  the  foliage.  We  should  find  ourselves  longing 

of  watching  the  rebirth  and  Spring  growth  of  trees  and  flowers. 


the  shrubs 

most  of  us  to  live  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
lg  for  the  touch  and  chill  of  the  frost  and  the  joy 


or  cylinder  oil  over  condemned  foods  to  prevent  the 
re-sale. 

Were  any  of  the  birds  fit  to  eat? 

There  was,  I  should  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  that  could  have  been  slaughtered  and  used  as 
food,  but  we  found  it  impracticable  to  slaughter  and 
inspect  every  bird  after  it  was  dressed,  so  we  con¬ 
demned  and  killed  and  prevented  the  re-sale. 

Was  not  this  a  terrible  waste? 

It  seems  an  awful  waste,  but  it  was  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  solution  and  satisfied  ail  the 
local  principals  concerned,  viz.,  the  commission  men, 
the  handlers,  the  banks  guaranteeing  the  shipment, 
the  insurance  companies,  and  the  health  officials  of 
country,  State  and  city. 

Would  this  use  of  cyanide  be  a  safe  method  for 
killing  poultry  intended  for  human  consumption? 

When  cyanide  kills,  it  prevents  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  hemoglobin.  From  a  practical  health  stand¬ 
point  animals  so  killed  are  not  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  always  required  that  any  slaught¬ 
ered  animal  to  be  eaten  as  food  shall  be  bled  and 
chilled  as  soon  as  possible  after  killing.  Killing 
must  be  done  by  shock  or  by  hemorrhage,  but  in¬ 
variably  bleeding  must  follow  death.  The  animal 
used  as  food  must  not  be  in  a  “fever”  nor  parturient 
and  there  are  other  conditions  affecting  the  slaughter 
— such  as  age,  feeding,  wounds,  etc.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  lengthy  discussion  to  explain  all  the  details 
of  meat  inspection.  Gas  slaughter  renders  animals 
unfit  for  food. 

Would  it  have  been  safe  to  feed  these  birds  to 
liogs  or  other  stock? 

The  question  arose  whether  we  could  allow  the 
dead  chickens  to  be  sold  to  the  pig  raisers  of  Se- 
caucus,  N.  J.  I  would  not  permit  this  for  several 
reasons.  1.  Complicated  the  guarding  necessary  to 
insure  the  birds  were  not  sold  for  human  food. 
-•  I  saw  hungry  chickens  eat  calcium  cyanide.  3.  It 
would  be  moving  condemned  material  out  of  our 
local  jurisdiction.  4.  The  birds  had  suffered  from 
disease  and  as  we  do  not  know  much  of  the  causive 
organism,  I  fear  the  bodies  may  contain  virulent  in¬ 
fective  material.  The  causive  organism  of  the 
European  chicken  plague  apparently  does  not  affect 
any  other  animal — that  is,  it  is  not  epizootic. 


from  certain  New  York  banks,  paid  for  the  birds  and 
then  the  bank  would  be  reimbursed  after  the  sale 
to  the  commission  men  or  through  the  commission 
men  to  the  metropolitan  dealers. 


Educating  the  City  People 

Enclosed  find  cartoon  and  figures  appearing  in  the 
Utica  Daily  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  10  last. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  just  what  locality  farmers 
are  receiving  higher  prices  and  record  incomes?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  this  vicinity,  with  potatoes  at  50  cents 
and  cabbage  $5  a  tou,  other  products  similarly  priced. 

Of  course  we  know  that  these  figures  are  an  ayerage 
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of  the  entire  country  and  based  merely  on  estimates, 
yet  many  people  are  misled  by  such  figures  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer.  Only  recently,  a  man  in  the 
city  said  to  me,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  farmer  was 
the  only  one  getting  rich  to-day.  Last  year  I  had  a 
New  York  City  boy  working  for  me,  a  boy  who  had 
never  been  on  a  farm  before,  and  who  actually  thought, 
and  whose  acquaintances  actually  thought/  that  the 
farmer  was  having  just  a  general  good  time  and  raking 
in  the  profits.  While  city  people  think  these  things, 
assisted  by  such  cartoons  as  the  enclosed,  is  not  educa¬ 
tion  needed  to  show  these  city  people  just  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against,  and  why?  j.  K.  lewis. 

New  York. 


income.  The  farmers  far  back  from  market,  selling 
to  dealers  or  commission  men,  are  not  doing  much 
if  any  better  than  in  former  years.  Expenses  of  all 
sorts  have  increased,  while  incomes  are  little  if  any 
larger  than  in  former  years.'  A  .good  many  dairymen 
and  others  are  facing  ruin  unless  they  can  make 
some  re-adjustment  of  their  business  and  find  new 
side  lines  for  profit. 

As  for  educating  city  people  so  that  they  may 
understand  the  true  situation — who  is  to  do  it? 
Such  people  do  not  read  farm  papers.  How  can 
they  learn  the  truth  from  government  bulletins  or 
the  newspapers?  Where  are  the  teachers  capable 
of  making  the  rank  and  file  of  city  people  realize 
the  national  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  contented  and 
prosperous  rural  population?  We  think  the  time 
has  come  when  a  good  share  of  the  money  spent  in 
telling  farmers  how  to  produce  more  might  well  be 
spent  in  making  city  people  understand  the  truth 
about  farm  life. 


Joint  Holding  of  Property 

DURING  the  past  few  years  the  plan  of  holding 
property  in  a  joint  deed  has  been  well  de¬ 
veloped.  This  is  a  good  way  of  providing  for  the  wife. 
It  gives  her  equal  rights  in  the  property,  rights  to 
which  she  is  usually  thoroughly  entitled.  It  also 
gives  her  added  protection  in  case  of  her  husband’s 
death.  There  may  be  some  disadvantages  but.  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  wise  provision  where  there  is, 
affection  and  confidence  between  wife  and  husband. 
We  have  had  many  calls  for  advice  in  such  cases. 
Usually  the  property  stands  in  the  name  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  the  desire  is  to  change  the  deed  so 
that  it  may  cover  both.  We  advise  our  people  to 
go  and  see  some  good  lawyer  about  this  and  have 
him  change  the  deed  for  them.  It  might  be  possible 
for  an  amateur  in  law  to  do  this  properly,  hut  it  is 
too  important  to  take  any  chances.  Far  better  go 
to  some  good  attorney  and  lot  him  do  it  right. 


Yes,  when  acid  phosphate  is  freely  used  on  the  boards 
under  the  perches  there  is  some  danger  of  making  the 
hens’  feet  sore.  We  prefer  to  use  plaster  under  the 
roosts  and  put  the  acid  phosphate  in  the  dry  manure. 
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Seeds  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yields  than  if  grown 
further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know 
are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are 
therefore  by  far  the  best  for  the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the 
grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds, 
all  of  the  very  highest  qua  lity 

Golden  Acre  Cabbage — A  wonderful  new  early  variety,  earlier  than  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
has  round  solid  heads  larger  than  that  variety.  Every  plant  makes  a  good  head  and  they  are  just 

alike.  Undoubtedly  the  best  variety  for  the  early  crop. 

Harris’  Disease  -  free  Potatoes.  One  of  our  seed  fields  of 
Golden  Rural  potatoes  grown  from  our  disease-free  seed  yielded 
409  bu.  per  acre  the  past  season.  Irish  Cobbler  (early)  yielded 
350  bu.  per  acre.  We  can  furnish  seed  from  these  fields  which  were 
carefully  inspected  and  passed  as  practically  free  from  any  disease. 
We  have  also  other  early  and  late  varieties  of  highest  quality. 
Price  very  low  for  such  seed. 

A  REAL  TEST — Harris'  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many 
will  grow,  and  the  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we 
sell.  When  the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick 
to  sow  each  kind. 

HARRIS’  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  1 00 pages,  beautifully  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors,  and  containing  many  unusual  suggestions 
lor  your  garden  is  worth  asking  for — that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Caldwater,  N.  Y. 

K.  V.  1).  11 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


Comprising  over 
a  thousand  acres 
of  the  choicest 
land  in  the  far- 
famed  Genesee 
Valley  country  are 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

of  the  highest  quality  only  and  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  tor 
Purity,  Germination,  etc. 

D.  B.  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed— 99.50  Pure  or  over. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  —  Alsike  Natural  Mixture  —  20%  Alsike,  The 
Seeding  Bargain  of  the  year. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats— average  weight,  42-45  lbs.  The  heaviest  and 
most  productive  we  have  ever  grown. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn— The  best  7  varieties,  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  silo; 
average  germination  above  90%,  and  a  full  line  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Soy 
'Beans,  Grasses,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc. 

Our  farms  are  especially  noted  for  the  production  of 
Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes— sales  of  which  for  years  have  run  over  100,000  bushels. 

Prices  right,  of  course,  as  we  ship  from  “Our  Farm  to  Yours.” 

Beautiful  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Paid  prices,  FREE! 

Address,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye.Falls,  N.Y. 

Buy  Direct— Save  Money 


GRAPE  VINES 


All  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 

,  and  home 

gardens.  Large  stock  of  Concord,  the  best 
'ifSr  biack  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true. 

f  Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
smallfruit  plants.  Established  58yrs.  Send 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ros°eYVsnd 

MARY  WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties. 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  Seaford,  Delaware 


ASPARAGUS  Xs 


For  prices,  address  [ 


gro 

er.  1  yr.  Washing- 
Mary  Washington. 
Other  varieties,  2  yrs.  old. 

&  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Box  R.  Iona,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  -Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

Grown  on  my  farm.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Sold 
seed  and  roots  in  thirteen  states  last  year  without  a 
kick.  Price,  $>L  per  pound;  special  price  on  large  orders. 

J.  H.  WATSON  Monetta,  S.  C. 


E  ||n|A|  (80  Bill,  118,  nil  different,  Si 

fijj  I  U  ES  I  (J  L  I  Send  for  free  24-page  illustrated 
Catalog  of  150  beautiful  varieties- 

B.  M.  G1LLET,  Specialist  Bex  253  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


Million  Strawberry  Plants 

Terries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayer's  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Hot  Bed  Sash 

7c  WHITE  PINE,  well 
I  ,  •  J  made  with  cross  bar, 
A  tenons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS — 82.50  per  Box 
60  Square  Feet. 

C-  N.  10BINS0N  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

imimmiiiimiimiimimimmmmimiii 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
!  Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

[HtUHiiiHitmimmiiiiMiimmiimimiiii 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

for  your  garden 

Blueberries  that  grow  up 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Practically 
seedless.  Delicious  in 
flavor.  Whitesbog  offers 
you  reliable  tested ,  named 
varieties.  Fruitcommands 
high  market  prices.  Write 
for  information. 

WHITESBOG  BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry 

Joseph  J.  White.  Inc. 

Box  N  '  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Beautify  the  Home  Grounds 

Plant  some  Shrubs  this  Spring 

6  Spirea  Van  Houtei  6  Japanese  Barbberry  2  Snowberry 
2  Indian  Currant  1  Mock  Orange  and  1  Forsythia 

18  first-class  shrubs  for  $4.90 

My  low  prices  on  guaranteed  trees,  small  fruits, 
shrubs,  perennial  plants  and  bulbs  will  interest  you. 

Send  for  catalog.  H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  P  L  A  N  T  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  35e;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  2<)e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

Geneva  Ohio 


S ERL1N 
Quart , 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co 

BERLIN  .  HEIGHTS,  .  OHIO 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Cleaning  Paint  Container  to 
Hold  Sap 

I  have  a  30-gallon  drum  that  had  roof¬ 
ing  pain  in  it.  How  can  I  clean  this  to 
make  it  usable  to  gather  sap  in? 

Randolph,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  E. 

We  do  not  think  you  can,  not  this 
year  at  any  rate.  The  reason  is  that  the 
flavor  of  maple  sap  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  that  there  is,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  paint  is  one  of  the  rankest.  If  you 
must  experiment,  try  boiling  it  out  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  lye.  If  you  can  work  it 
outdoors,  and  we  suppose  you  have  all 
outdoors  to  work  in,  we  would  go  well 
away  from  buildings,  prop  it  up  in  a 
few  stones,  and  boil  a '  couple  of  quarts 
of  kerosene  in  it.  But,  if  this  catches, 
and  it  is  a  soldered  can,  you  will  start 
the  seams.  It  is  likely  that  it  has  folded 
seams,  and  the  chances  are  it  will  not 
hold  Avater  after  you  get  it  clean. 

Renewing  Dry  Cell  Bat¬ 
teries;  Cedar  Oil 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  renew  dry  cell  bat¬ 
teries?  2.  Is  there  a  market  for  cedar  oil 
made  from  the  boughs?  R.  E.  M. 

1.  Dry  cells  are  not  really  dry,  they 
are,  in  theory,  a  moist  ammonium  chlo¬ 
ride,  (“sal  ammoniac”),  battery  _  with 
zinc  and  carbon  as  the  “elements.”  In 
practice,  there  is  a  “depolarizer”  added, 
often  patented,  and  frequently,  some 
compound  of  manganese.  The  practical 
life  of  the  battery  is  that  of  the  depola¬ 
rizer  ;  when  that  is  used,  much  of  the 
zinc  may  remain,  but  there  is  no  simple 
way  of  renewing  the  depolarizer.  The 
zinc  value  may  be  gained  by  punching  in 
several  holes,  putting  it  in  a  glass  jar, 
adding  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  considering  it  a  “wet”  battery.  It 
will  work  till  the  zinc  is  gone,  but  only 
for  a  few  moments  at  a. time,  after  a  rest 
it  will  be  found  to  have  depolarized  itself 
and  to  be  ready  for  another  short  run. 

2.  The  cedar  oil  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  made  from  the  wood,  and  the 
boughs  would  be  partly  wood,  hut  we 
suppose  you  mean  the  small  branches  and 
leaves.  The  writer  has  tried  these, 
blowing  a  few  pounds  with  steam  as  a 
demonstration  of  “steam  distillation”  for 
students,  but  the  yield  of  oil  was  disap¬ 
pointingly  small,  though  the  odor  was 
very  good.  It  was  tried  in  the  early  Fall ; 
another  test  will  be  made  this  Spring. 
Last  year  small  branches  of  the  balsam 
spruce  were  used ;  they  were  ex-Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  and  a  fair  amount  of  a  very 
pleasant  oil  was  obtained.  By  the  way,, 
we  suppose  you  mean  the  “red  cedar,” 
which  is  really  a  juniper.  There  are  other 
evergreens  also  wrongly  called  “cedar.” 

Charging  Batteries  With 
Direct  Current  Dynamo 

I  have  a  60-volt  direct  current  dynamo. 
Can  I  use  it  to  charge  automobile  and 
radio  batteries  without  buying  something 
else?  F.  it.  R. 

No ;  you  must  positively  have  an  am¬ 
pere  meter,  to  tell  you  how  much  elec¬ 
tricity  you  are  putting  in.  This  should 
cost  but  a  few  dollars.  Then  you  will 
need  a  variable  resistance,  but  you  can 
make  that  out  of  two  iron  plates,  a  stone¬ 
ware  crock,  water,  and  a  can  of  lye.  Put 
the  resistance  cell  in  series  with  the  meter 
and  the  battery  you  are  charging,  and  put 
the  plates  nearer  together  till  just  the 
right  amperage  is  going  through  the  bat¬ 
tery.  Dilute  the  lye  solution  till  the  re¬ 
sistance  is  pretty  high  ;  about  5  per  cent 
lye  in  water  will  be  needed.  Try  your 
outfit  first  on  an  old  battery  ;  you  could 
ruin  a  good  one  with  too  much  current  for 
a  few  moments.  The  charging  current 
should  be  the  amperage  directed  by  the 
maker  of  the  battery,  and  in  no  case 
should  greatly  exceed  the  discharge  cur¬ 
rent  for  which  the  battery  is  made. 


Removing  Wallpaper 

What  is  the  best  way  to  take  wallpaper 
off  walls?  Is  there  any  simple  solution 
for  loosening  the  paper?  F.  B. 

There  is  no  “simple  solution”  for  re¬ 
moving  paper  from  walls  except  warm 
water.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  this  work  done  by  skilled  mechanics, 
and  the  method  they  employed  was  as 
follows :  First  they  went  all  over  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  whitewash  brush 
dipped  in  warm  water,  moistening  the 
surface  thoroughly.  Then  they  gave  a 
second  wetting  to  the  place  where  they 
started  to  tear  off  the  paper,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  wet  the  paper  as  they  worked. 
A  scraper  like  a  short-handled  hoe  blade 
was  used  to  remove  small  fragments  of 
paper,  which  were  quite  easily  peeled  off 
when  wet.  Home  workers  often  try  to 
use  a  knife  for  this  purpose,  but  this  is 
awkward  to  use,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
gouge  the  walls.  The  whole  secret  of  re¬ 
moval  is  thorough  wetting,  and  this  was 
all  the  men  used,  even  where  the  walls 
had  been  treated  with  glue  size.  We  have 
decided  in  future  to  have  our  walls  fin¬ 
ished  in  flat  paint,  for  the  removal  of 
paper  by  labor  paid  $14  a  day  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical. 


Yield 

F.  Maitland  received 
$1500  from  an  acre  of  Emlong’s 
Blue  Ribbon  Strawberries  last 
year.I<9(9Emlong  Plants  brought 
E.  W.  Moele,  of  Minn.,  $65.  $1000 
acre  is  usual  for  growers  who 
to  our  plants.  You  can  do  as  well! 
‘lants  we  send  you  will  be  of  same 
strain  as  those  above. 

Every  Plant  Guaranteed 
to  LIVE  and  GROW 

Long,  sturdy  roots  developed  by 
Emlong’s  exclusive  cultural  methods  in 
ideal  virgin  soil  assure  you  quick, 
sturdy  plant  growth  and  heavy  yield 
of  big  berries,  the  easy  kind  to  sell.  Our 
plants  thrive  under  severest  condi¬ 
tions.  Emlong’s  plants  are  <?// certain¬ 
ties.  You  take  no  risk.  Every  plant 
•hipped  is  guaranteed  to  live, to  grow, 
to  produce.  Be  sure  of  results.  Profit 
by  our  51  years  experience. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  Why  pay  big 
prices  for  strawberries?  Grow  them 
yourself.  Special  Garden  Collections 
of  finest  varieties  at  big  savings.  $100 
in  cash  prizes  for  best  yields.  FREE 
catalog  tells  all  about  it. 

FREE  Book  tells 
about  MASTODON 

Biggest,  sweetest,  most  produc-  1  O  17111 
tive  of  all  Everbearers.  JL  CJ  i 

Alfred  New  coreless  Black-  A  Qf 
berry,  tremendous  ** 
cropper,  bears  second  year.  Berries  2  inches 
long,  and  sweet  as  honey. 

Get  fact*  from  our  1925 
Catalog.  Contains  valuable, 
reliable  information  on 
preparing  ground,  care  of 
plants,  etc.  Advanced  cor¬ 
rect  guideto  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Roses,  Gladiolus, 

Hedge  plants  and  Shrubs. 

Based  on  51  years  of  develop¬ 
ing  superior  strains.  You  need 
this  book.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

NOW— it  is  FREE! 

HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONS 

Box  14  <*  StevensvIEle,  Mich. 


with  our  1926  Berry  Sales  Book. 

Brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  for  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare 
the  soil.  A  Wonderful  Strawberry  is  without  a 
name.  A  chance  to  win 

A  Prize  of  $250.00 

by  complying  with  conditions  which  are  very 
easy.  Read  our  liberal  offer  in  our  Berry  Plant  Book. 

Send  for  it  now  and  get  in  on  this $250.00 
prize  offer  before  it  le  too  late.  Pansy 
Seed  free  for  the  lady  of  the  home.  Our 
Berry  Book  gives  full  information  resrard- 
i  ng  our  line  of  Small  Fruit*,  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  at  once. 

Bald  wia-Whitten-Ackerman  N  urser  ies 

Box  332  Bridgman,  Michigan 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


Strawberries  GROYV°“EM” 

TOWNSEND’S  ££  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapevines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  5!d 


StrawberryPlants$3—£,Up 


^Grapevines  At  lowest  Prices 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
1  rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases.. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 
catalog  before  you  buy. 

r>ASS  NURSERY  CO. Box  13  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Wait’s  Everbearing 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 
Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder 
of  big  beautiful  berries.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalog  of  SmallFruits. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251 ,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


rRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

iscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  an  d 
:ked.  Correctly  Described.  Rea- 
ably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber- 
3  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready, 
id  Address  Today. 


■  r-ki  /tft 


HALiTv  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

E.Hepner,Va.,says:  dj-l  A  n()  nor  *  ADC  from  your 
I  made  at  tl  3  rate  of  0  ■  pci  Hun E.  plants. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON.  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 
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Squills”  Used  as  a  Rat 
Poison 
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25c  For  10  Pad 


Flower  Seeds 


Assorted  varieties  of  favorite  flowers,  a  pro- 
fusion  of  blooms  from  spring  till  fall.  Mari¬ 
gold,  Poppy, JSlysium,  Candy  Tuft,  Balsam, 
Mignonette,  Snap  Dragon,  Calendula,  Holly- 
bock  and  Scabiosa,  10  full  size  packages,  a 
ependid  collection,  for  25  cents. 


F  I  ftWF  R  To  introduce 
i  Salzer’s  seeds 

.SPECIALS*0  thousand3 


1  Oc  *  _ 

*  i-'V'imjij  of  see(j  cu3. 

tomers  we  offer  tnese  specials:  20  ft.  row  as- 
10c:  20  ft-  row  assorted  NASTURTI¬ 
UMS,  10c.:  20  ft.  row  assorted  PANSIES,  10c.  all  three 
for  25c.  Order  any  or  all  of  these  unequalled  specials 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 


Get 


20  foot  Row  of  S 
SWEET  PEAS 
For  2  Names 


For  helpingus  tret  acquainted  with  your  neighbors. 
When  writing  for  our  catalog  send  names  of  two 
DUy  “eed3  and  we’ll  send  you  our 

specialSweetPca  ass' ted  coiors,  enough 

to  plant  a  20  ft.  row.  for  your  help.  Our  f>ig  seed 
catalog  will  open  your  eyes  to  better  seeds  that 

Sr\nSds?Addreasnsd  m°re  beaUtiful  ,lower3- 

JOHN  A.  SALTER  SEED  COlWPANr 
Box  139  Q  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


SoW  Salzer’s  Seeds 


ODD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock— Hone 
Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


BO  L  G  I  A  N  O 
t  SEEDS 


M 

O 

R 

E 


1 07  years  of  seed  selling.  No  better 
seeds  obtainable  anywhere. 

A  Catalogue  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  compiled  to  give  aid  to  the 
farmer,  market  and  home  gardener. 

Sent  free  upon  request 
THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  N-201  Baltimore,  Md, 


CONDON’S  GIANT 


wiii/vii  c*  main i  i 

EVERBEARl  NG 


•■QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Mon.y-M.k.r,  Larg.,  .olid 
Truit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
ma,»  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
«*iant  EverbearingTomato  ■■  jpfe.  mm  mm 
and  our  Rig  1 926 Garden 

>  and  Farm  Guide.  — _ 1^  9m  La 

192-Pag:e  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
I  plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever.  — . 

*^M«XHP.rosTAI-  today  • 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co.  " 

Box  184  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


*>^ne^irw^.rOSe  on  own  roota,  for  every 

one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
cream  of  the  world's  produc- 
S  t,on«*  Diniree  Roses"  known 
a3 tte  °eHt  ^or  years.  Safe 
,  X  *  elve£y  guaranteed  anywhere 
|r^  In  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

Our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture” 
|  for  1925,  It’s  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  "Dingee  Roses" 
na,vira!  colors.  Its  more  than  a  catalog— It’s 
r  ,.  n  Ilietime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 

Leading  Hose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Edition  Limited.  Established  J850.  70  Greenhouses 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa^ 


Certain  newspaper  dispatches  from 
Europe  state  that  “red  squills”  is  used 
effectively  in  “rat  drives.”  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  news  dispatches  to  be 
in  error  when  giving  the  name  of  some 
chemical  or  drug  used  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  waste 
time  or  money  on  squills  as  a  rat  poison 
until  we  get  more  complete  information 
as  to  the  source  of  the  report.  The  rat 
problem  has  been  ever  important  to  the 
farmer,  and  now  that  we  have  the  rat- 
borne  bubonic  plague  in  this  country,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important  that 
we  have  information  on  methods  of  kill¬ 
ing  rats. 

Rats  are  remarkably  adaptable  to  their 
environment,  and  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
them  involve  time  and  care.  Certain 
poisons,  such  as  yellow  phosphorus  and 
barium  carbonate,  are  useful.  Squills 
has  a  bitter,  burning  taste,  and  would 
have  to  be  eaten  in  very  large  doses  to 
affect  a  rat.  Certain  animals,  such  as 
the  toad,  the  snake  and  the  rat,  are  not 
affected  by  doses  of  squills  that  would 
quickly  kill  a  frog  or  a  rabbit.  Where 
rats  have  a  limited  food  supply,  yellow 
phosphorus  and  barium  carbonate  are  the 
most  reliable  food  poisons.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  discussed  on  page  1498 
of  The  R.  N.-Y..  rats  can  be  gassed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  properly  handled, 
calcium  cyanide  is  the  most  effective  rat 
poison  known.  Dogs,  cats,  traps,  rat 
virus  and  rat-proof  construction  still  are 
useful.  There  is  no  one  way  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  rat. 

The  drug  “squills”  is  the  sliced  bulb  of 
Urginea  maritima  or  Urginea  Scilla.  The 
drug  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill  made 
of  the  slices  or  of  an  alcoholic  extract 
(tincture)  or  a  syrup,  often  compounded 
with  other  drugs.  The  active  chemicals 
in  the  drug  are  not  known  definitely — 
they  are  known  mostly  by  their  effects. 
Certain  plants  such  as  foxglove  (Digi¬ 
talis  folia),  lily-of-the- valley  (Convallaria 
majalis),  Canadian  hemp  (Apocynum 
cannaminum),  as  well  as  certain  toads, 
have  about  the  same  chemical  substances 
within  them  as  has  squills.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  primitive  savages  ex¬ 
tracted  and  used  these  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  to  tip  their  poison  arrows. 

When  a  person  takes  a  very  large  med¬ 
icinal  dose  of  squills  he  soon  complains 
of  depression,  headache,  giddiness,"  and 
often  passes  into  a  state  of  collapse.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  coma  fol¬ 
lows,  which  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  In 
smaller  doses  squills  is  very  useful  in 
certain  conditions  of  heart  disease  and 
in  other  ailments.  Such  drugs  should  he 
given  only  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
petent  medical  doctor. 

In  medicinal  doses  squills  is  useful  for 
certain  ailments  affecting  other  organs  of 
the  body  than  the  heart,  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  reduce  drug  therapy  and 
limit  it  more  and  more  to  specific  drugs. 
Digitalis  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the 
use  of  squills  in  heart  medication,  as  it  is 
felt  that  digitalis  is  more  reliable  in  its 
action.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  drug  listed  as  “red  squills,”  so 
for  the  time  being  it  must  be  regarded  as 
either  an  ultra-new  mysterious  drug,  or 
the  product  of  some  imaginative  reporter. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCIIELL. 


SELECTED  .  SURE  TO  GROW!"  All 
leading  varieties  -  also  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Seed  Oats,  Soy 
Beans  and  Garden  Seeds  of  highest  purity  and  germina¬ 
tion^  Send  for  Prices  and  Market  Gardeners  Free  Catalog 
SAUNDERS  SEED  COMPANY 


P  4TH  ST.  TIPPECANOE  CITY. 


OHIO  ■' 


Wfcen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
.  1  he  Rural  N ew-  V orker  at  id  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See * 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mixing  Dust  or  Seeds 

Take  a  large  cotton  sheet ;  six  to  eight 
feet  square  works  well.  Spread  it  on 
a  flat  surface,  and  pour  on  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  be  mixed,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  shePt.  Lift  one  corner  of 
the  sheet  slowly,  and  the  ingredients  will 
roll  together  toward  the  center.  Do  the 
same  with  the  other  corners.  Two  work¬ 
ing  on  each  side  do  a  quicker  job,  but 
one  can  handle  it  without  difficulty,  and 
on  a  sheet  large  enough  100  lbs.  can  be 
mixed  thoroughly.  By  working  slowly, 
practically  no  dust  arises,  and  just  how 
the  various  materials  are  rolling  together 
can  be  seen. 


Burpee's 

Seeds  Grow 

— - , 


and  are 

THE  BEST  SEEDS 

that  Qrow 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

7 he  Leading 
c American  Seed  Catalog 

THIS  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds.  ’ 

Market  growers  and  flor¬ 
ists  use  Burpee’s  Annual  as 
a  reference  book,  and  still  it  * 
is  so  interesting  and  easy  to 
read  that  a  million  amateurs 
use  it  as  their  garden  guide. 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  the  most 
popular  seed  catalog  in  the 
world. 


Every  variety 
of  seed  voffer^d 
in  Burpee’s  An¬ 
nual  is  grown 
on  the  Burpee 
Farms,  or  by 
our  experienced 
growers  in  other 
parts  of  the 
world.  All  seed 
sold  by  Burpee 
is  tested  twice 
at  our  Ford- 
hook  Trial 
Grounds.  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  are 


free  sample 


First  write  for  a  free 
copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual ; 
then  look  through  the 
book  and  select  a  regu¬ 
lar  10c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed 
entirely  free,  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  postpaid. 
This  free  offer  is  made  to 
get  new  customers  for 
Burpee’s  Seeds  and  is  good 
until  May  1,  1925. 


What  others^think 
of  Burpee's  Seeds 

'fe  and  I  started  out  way 
back  in  1883  or  thereabouts 
sending  our  first  order  for  a 
small  amount.  Each  year  the 
whole  family  looks  for  Burpee’s 
catalog.  We  discarded  all  other 
seeds  years  ago.” 

C.  A.  Stevens, 
Asquith,  Sask.,  Can. 

“For  more  than  twenty  years 
Burpee’s  Seeds  have  stood  the 
test.  They  have  delivered  in 
quality  and  quantity  all  I  could 
ask  of  them.  A  good  garden, 
plus  a  good  wife  has  meant 
the  difference  between  failure 
.  and  success  to  me.” 

Jason  Billings,  Ripton,  Vt. 

“It  has  been  my  experience 
that  produce  from  Burpee’s 
'Seeds  always  finds  a  ready 
market  at  top  prices.  But  the 
source  of  greatest  profit  and 
satisfaction  to  me  has  been 
the  fact  that  our  little  garden 
patch  has  enabled  us  to  cut 
our  grocery  bill  to  less  than 
half  and  yet  throughout  the 
year  we  live  like  kings.” 

Neal  R.  Van  Loon, 
University  Bark,  Iowa. 

“Produced  vegetables  and 
flowers  which  sold  for  the  high¬ 
est  market  prices  and  resulted 
m  so  many  orders  that  before 
we  knew  it  we 
were  on  the  road 
to  prosperity.” 

Ah-s.  E.  II.  T^e- 
kie,  St.  Johnsbury 
Center,  Vt. 


both  tested  and  guaranteed. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
gardening,  Burpee’s  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 
Send  a  post  card  or  use  cou¬ 
pon  below.  We  want  you 
to  sow  Burpee’s  Seeds — • 
The  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow. 


“I  learned  from 
my  m  othe  r  the 
quality  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  and 
for  nearly  forty 
years  I  have  used 
them  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  suc¬ 
cess.” 

J.  W.  Payer, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds 
have  always  pro¬ 
duced  for  me  beau- 
_____  tif  ul  flowers  and 
nice  vegetables  In 
abundance.  They  grow  and  are 
true  to  their  names.  They  have 
convinced  me  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  dealing  with 
Burpee’s,  where  long  experi¬ 
ence,  scientific  methods,  relia- 
«•  b’  business  efficiency 

afford  the  customer  the  verv 
best  of  service.”  * 

Mrs.  Dora,  Laurance, 

Ritchey,  Mo. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds  are 
their  weight  in  gold.” 

Mrs.  William  Ellwood, 

Betrand,  Nebr. 


worth 


- - TEAR  here - 

W  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

free  Wc%tckeTof  BurpLt  steT^  WHh  °rder  Sheet  *>r  * 

name 


D-14 


R.D.  or  ST. 


Friend  :  “TV  hat  a  horrible  noise  comes 
from  that  radio  set !”  Radio  Fan  :  “Well, 
I  guess  you  would  make  just  as  bad  a 

noise  if  you  were  coming  out  of  ether.” _ 

Everybody’s  Magazine. 


POST  OFFICE 
STATE  _ _ 
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MAULES 
SEED 
BODIC 


Send  for  our  big  new  seed  book  today ! 

Its  176  completely  illustrated  pages  cover  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  cultivation,  etc. 

As  we  are  seed  specialists  this  great  book  lists  only  the 
best  and  most  successful  selections  and  varieties  as  well 
as  all  the  new  things  that  are  worth  while. 

More  than  half  a  million  home  gardeners  use  Maule’s 
seeds  year  after  year  because  they  have  found  out  thru 
experience  that  there  are  no  better  seeds  than  Maule’s. 


Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  great  seed 
book  before  you  plan  your  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens.  It  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  our  48  years’  experience  as  seedsmen, 
gardeners  and  farmers. 

Every  order  is  shipped  within 
24  hours  after  receipt. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

862  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN 


ALWAYS  GROWN 


V 


Good,  Hard  Seed  Coro  ?^r.r“L 

Receiver’s  Sale  of  APPLE  ORCHARDS 
AND  ORCHARDING  EQUIPMENT 

One  thousand  (1,000)  acres  of  apple  orchards  set  in. 
Eighty  thousand  ( SO, 000)  young  apple  trees  of  thelavorite 
commercial  varieties,  both  early  and  late,  of  bearing 
age.  All  the  buildings  and  equipment  for  operating 
commercial  orchards.  One  of  the  best  locations  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Offered  in  10  and  100-acre  blocks,  in 
•2  and  4  tracts  and  as  a  whole.  Sale,  February  »tl»,  at 
lit  o'clock,  on  tiie  premises,  nar  I’.ridegeville.  Deaware. 
For  particulars  apply  to  HENRY  R1DGELY,  Receiver 
of  Delaware  Apple  Company,  Dover,  Delaware. 

D„i„U,L«JRiiral  Russets. Cobblers. Circular.  Seven 

oeeO  rotaloer  varieties.  1.  E.  Cook,  MunnsvHle,  M.Y. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR ~ 

arid  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  nry  jf/r 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  .JBkAjSp’T. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  HgCDMte 

2565  Unt.Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.  S  /w 

ii  % 

“More  real  informa¬ 
tion  on  field  seeds 
than  all  other  cata¬ 
logs  combined.  ” 

(From  letter  of  a  success¬ 
ful  Pennsylvania  farmer) 

A  Few  of  the 
Chapter  Headings 

Weeds  —  The  losses  they 
inflict,  How  to  Know  Good 
Seed — A  simple  test.  Alfal¬ 
fa,  Sweet  Clover,  The  True 
Clovers,  Red  Clover,  Soy¬ 
beans,  Pasture  Mixtures, 
Com,  Wheat,  Oats. 


should  be  on  eve¬ 
ry  farm  book-shelf 

Scott’s  Field  Seed  Guide  is  much  more  than 
a  catalog. 

It  is  an  authoritative  text-book  on  field  crops 
and  field  seeds,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  vetch, 
soybeans,  and  grasses.  It  tells  you  how  to 
test  seed  you  buy. 

It  has  been  revised  year  by  year,  and  the 
1925  edition  is  unquestionably  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  field  seeds. 

Take  a  step  toward  better  farming. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 

23  Sixth  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


O.  M.  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO.,  23  Sixth  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “  Scott's  Field  Seed  Guide.” 


Name . — . . . . . . — 

Address - - - 


Dahlias  in  the  Garden 


A  Popular  Flower.  —  Few  garden 
flowers  are  more  widely  grown  than 
Dahlias ;  interest  in  them  has  increased 
amazingly  of  recent  years,  and  they 
find  a  conspicuous  place  in  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  an  endless  list  of  fine  va¬ 
rieties,  divided  into  a  number  of  showy 
classes,  and  including  a  great  variety  of 
color  combinations.  Their  culture  is 
simple  and  although  choice  novelties  are 
often  expensive,  there  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  offered  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Soil  Requirements.  —  Dahlias  like 
a  well-drained  soil,  deeply  worked  and 
generously  enriched.  A  sandy  loam  is 
preferred,  and  they  like  full  sunlight, 
but  will  endure  partial  shade  if  the  soil 
is  not  dry  and  sterile.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  prepare  the  soil  by  deep  plowing  or 
spading  in  Fall,  applying  a  liberal  coat 
of  well-rotted  manure  in  Spring,  working 
this  in  by  a  second  plowing  or  spading. 
Where  manure  is  not  obtainable  fertility 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  bone- 
meal,  about  one  pound  to  10  square  feet. 

Planting  and  Care. — Where  Dahlias 
are  set  in  rows  it  is  advised  to  have  the 
rows  4  ft.  apart,  the  plants  3  ft.  asunder 
in  the  rows.  In  beds  they  should  be  3 
ft.  apart.  This  gives  good  air  circula¬ 
tion,  and  an  opportunity  for  cultivation. 
Opinion  differs  as  to  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  We  usually  plant,  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  but  excellent  authorities  tell  us  to 
defer  planting  until  May  15,  planting 
from  then  until  June  15.  Still  others 
tell  us  to  plant  at  any  time  when  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  but  we  think  May  the 
best  time.  Dig  holes  six  inches  deep, 
seeing  that  the  soil  is  well  loosened  at 
the  bottom,  and  drive  a  stout  stake  in 
each  hole,  so  that  it  will  be  about  3  ft. 
above  the  surface.  Then  put  the  tuber 
horizontally  at  the  base  of  this  stake, 
and  cover,  putting  the  earth  firmly 
around  the  tuber.  Some  planters  first 
cover  the  tuber  with  about  an  inch  of 
soil,  and  then  as  the  growth  develops  till 
in  the  soil  until  it  is  level  ;  this  encour¬ 
ages  the  tuber  to  sprout  more  quickly 
than  if  deeply  covered.  After  planting 
the  ground  must  be  cultivated  once  a 
week,  and  kept  thoroughly  stirred  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  until  buds 
begin  to  show,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
apply  a  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  or 
other  litter  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
moist  during  warm  dry  weather.  A 
small  handful  of  bonemeal,  hoed  into  the 
ground  before  the  mulch  is  put  on,  is 
desirable. 

Pruning.  —  Only  one  strong  stem 
should  be  allowed  from  each  tuber,  when 
they  first  start  into  growth.  This  stalk 
should^  have  its  tip  pinched  out  about 
July  1,  cutting  out  within  about  four 
leaves  of  the  ground.  This  will  cause 
a  branching  growth.  Three  strong 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  develop  on 
each  plant,  and  these  should  'be  careful¬ 
ly  tied  to  the  stake  to  avoid  any  risk 
of  breaking  by  the  wind.  If  large  ex¬ 
hibition  flowers  are  desired,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  all  sicle  buds,  only  leav¬ 
ing  the  terminal  bud.  In  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  culture,  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
an  abundance  of  nice  flowers  for  cutting, 
four  or-  five  side  shoots  may  be  allowed 
to  develop  from  each  main  .shoot.  Faded 
flowers  should  always  be  removed. 

Watering.  —  With  constant  stirring 
of  the  surface,  followed  by  mulching 
when  in  bloom,  watering  is  only  needed 
during  an  exceptional  drought.  An  oc¬ 
casional  light  watering,  followed  by  a 
dry  period,  seems  to  cause  an  interrup¬ 
tion  in  growth  that  may  be  responsible 
for  malformed  flowers,  and  other  trou¬ 
bles.  Spraying  the  foliage  is  desirable  at 
any  time,  but  if  the  ground  is  watered 
it-  should  be  soaked  for  at  least  IS  in., 
and  cultivated  the  next  day. 

Varieties.  — -  Over  700  names  and 
synonyms  of  Dahlias  are  given  in 
“Standardized  Plant  Names,”  and  new 
sorts  are  introduced  every  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  though  not  the  newest,  are  all 
good:  We  have  had  especially  fine  blooms 
of  Insulinde,  golden  ochre  suffused  with 


salmon  red,  and  Hortulanus  Fief,  shrimp 
pink,  tipped  with  yellow.  The  first  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Hybrid  Decorative  class,  the 
second  Decorative.  Both  produce  flowers 
7  to  S  in.  across.  Another  Decorative 
which  did  very  well  was  Minna  Burgle,  a 
favorite  in  California  for  cut  flowers ; 
color,  a  deep  scarlet.  Giant  of  Stutt¬ 
gart,  rich  crimson,  was  also  magnificent. 
The  following  are  all  good :  Geisha 
(Peony),  twisted  and  curled  petals  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  This  variety  is  about 
10  years  old,  but  forms  tubers  slowly, 
so  it  may  be  that  plants  only  grown 
from  cuttings  are  available.  Princess 
Pat,  immense  size,  old  rose ;  Jack  Rose 
(Decorative),  crimson;  Mrs,  Nat  Slo- 
combe  (Decorative),  primrose  yellow: 
Princess  Juliana  (Decorative),  pure 
white;  Pink  Perfection  (Decorative), 
very  large,  salmon  pink  tinged  with  gold ; 
Kalif  (Cactus),  scarlet;  Johannesburg 
(Cactus),  yellow;  Etendard  de  Lyon 
(Cactus),  carmine  rose;  Avalanche 
(Peony),  pure  white;  Polar  Bear  (Dec¬ 
orative),  extra  tine  white;  Red  Cross 
(Cactus),  golden  yellow,  marked  red; 
Lady  Penzance  (Peony),  primrose  yel¬ 
low,  suffused  with  salmon ;  Mignon 
(Peony),  lavender  pink,  shading  (o 
white;  Dr.  Peary  (Peony),  dark  ma¬ 
hogany  red ;  Bertha  Von  Suttner 
(Peony),  salmon  pink  shaded  yellow; 
Dorothy  Peacock  (Show),  shell  pink; 
Princess  Victoria  (’Show),  primrose 
yellow. 

This  brief  list  may  be  amplified  in¬ 
definitely;  every  grower  has  bis  favor¬ 
ites.  We  still  like  the  old-fashioned 
Show  or  Fancy  sorts  with  their  quilled 
petals  and  round,  regular  shape,  but  tlm 
huge  Decorative,  Cactus  and  Peony  types 
seem  most  in  favor  in  this  country. 


Selling  Antiques 

I  am  interested  in  antique  furniture, 
pictures,  dishes,  etc.  Where  can  I  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  articles  direct,  to  eliminate 
the  dealer  and  his  share?  L.  h.  e. 

New  York. 

The  only  way  in  which  you  can  sell 
antiques  direct,  eliminating  the  dealer 
and  his  share,  is  to  find  retail  customers. 

If  you  live  near  a  v?ell-traveled  road,  an 
attractive  sign  stating  that  you  have  an¬ 
tiques  for  sale  will  bring  buyers,  for 
many  tourists  now  look  for  such  things  as 
they  motor  through  the  country.  We 
heard  recently  of  an  old  homestead  in 
Southwestern  Ohio,  near  the  Indiana 
border,  which  has  established  a  regular 
business  in  antiques.  Its  sign  is  attract¬ 
ive,  surmounted  by  an  old  oxbow,  and  it 
is  called  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Oxbow.” 
Antiques  are  bought  and  sold,  injured 
pieces  repaired  and  put  in  order,  and  as 
settlers  in  the  Middle  West  when  it  was 
still  the  frontier  transported  much  of 
their  household  gear  with  them,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  finding  some  really  rare 
and  valuable  pieces  tucked  away  in  coun¬ 
try  homes.  Buyers  usually  like  to  pur¬ 
chase  antiques  from  some  farm,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  house  looks  old  and  picturesque, 
and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  establish 
a  business  in  this  way.  Of  course  the 
seller  should  learn  something  of  values,'* 
and  should  also  discriminate  between 
things  that  are  merely  old  and  those  with 
sufficient  beauty  or  interest  to  be  called 
antiques.  One  must  also  watch  out 
for  unscrupulous  people  who  are  not 
above  “lifting”  (they  would  not  call  it 
stealing)  small  articles,  for  every  seller 
is  likely  to  have  experience  with  them, 
and  also  with  people  who.  try  to  avoid 
paying  cash.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  proportion  of  buyers  will  be  fair  - 
and  just,  people  of  refinement  who  will 
think  all  the  more  of  articles  they  can 
buy  at  some  old  farmhouse.  It  is  q  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  there  are  real  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


Chocolate  Jumbles 

One  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  1  cup  but¬ 
ter  or  lard.  1  cup  molasses,  2  squares 
chocolate,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  cloves,  1 
teaspoon  allspice,  %  cup  sour  milk.  4 
cups  flour  if  you  drop  them,  more  flour 
if  rolled.  MRS.  N.  C.  V. 
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The  PRICE  You  Pay  for  Fruit  Trees 
Is  No  Indication  of  Their  Quality 


1 

2 
3 


Poor  trees  +  High  Agents’  profits  are  high  priced— but  that  doesn’t 
make  them  good. 

Poor  trees  bought  direct  from  a  doubtful  nursery  may  be  low, 
medium,  or  high  in  price—  but  the  price  doesn’t  change  their  grade! 

Excellent  trees  bought  directly  from  a  nurseryman  of  the  highest 
reputation  may  be  low,  medium,  or  high  in  price  as  compared  to  the 
others,  depending  upon  the  cost  of  raising  them — but  that  doesn’t 
affect  their  grade. 

You  cannot  tell  by  looking  at  the  trees  you  buy  whether  or  not 
they  are  true  to  name,  or  what  they  will  produce  after  you  have 
cultivated,  fertilized  and  cared  for  them  for  five  years. 

How  Is  The  Buyer  To  Know  What  To  Buy? 

Here  Is  The  Answer 


KELLYS' 

CeAti&Uids 

True  to  Name  Fruit'Trees 


There  are  two  ways  to  KNOW. 
Use  Both  of  them. 

The  factor  of  more  importance  to 
you  than  any  other  is  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  men  from  whom  you 
buy  fruit  trees.  The  business  of 
Kelly  Bros,  is  more  than  45  years 
old.  In  that  time  we  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  trees,  which  have 
grown  up  and  are  bearing.  These 
trees  are  located  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  may  be  on 
one  of  your  neighbor’s  farms.  Ask 
us,  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  those 
nearest  you  are  growing.  Look 
at  them  and  ask  the  owner  if 
they  are  True  to  Name.  Ask 
him  all  about  his  dealings  with 
Kelly  Bros..  Then  you  will 
have  first  hand  knowledge. 

Our  Triple  guarantee  is  that 
all  stock  sold  is  up  to  the 
grade  specified  or  better, 
that  it  will  reach  you  safely, 
and  that  it  will  bear  fruit 
absolutely  True  to  Name. 
Ask  your  banker,  or  your 
commercial  agency  as 
to  our  ability  to  stand 
back  of  that  guarantee. 


This  year  65,000  of  our  trees  will 
have  a  lead  seal  permanently 
attached  through  one  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Inc.,  and 
certifies  the  tree  to  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  to  be  True  to  Name.  The  nameT 
of  the  true  variety  is  stamped  on  the 
seal,  which  remains  on  the  tree  until 
it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit.  We  are 
the  first  nursery  to  sell  Certified 
Trees  with  seal. 

In  addition,  three  resident  New  York 
State  inspectors  make  frequent  in¬ 
spections  of  our  stock,  from  seedling 
to  railway  car. 

All  stock  is  packed  in  moist  excelsior 
and  straw — in  boxes  or  bales  lined 
with  heavy  paper  to  prevent  the 
stock  drying  out. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Take  Your  First  Step 
Toward  Safe  Buying 
of  Certified  True  to 
Name  Fruit  Trees. 


Send  for  this  handsome,  free 
catalog— our  only  salesman. 
We  employ  no  agents. 


QTie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  24,  1923 
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Softer  ftV 


Trees, Shrubs 
Vines  /«x 


Greens 


At  the 

Most  Liberal  Terms 
Ever  Offered  You 

This  year  you  can  get  Green’s  choice  quality,  highly 
productive,  exceptionally  profitable  nursery  stock  at  the 
most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  in  the  direct-to-planter 
nursery  business.. 

For  nearly  50  years  our  business  has  grown  because 
of  the  way  we  have  pleased  and  satisfied  our  thousands 
of  customers.  Now  we  are  going  to  please  and  satisfy 
them  more  than  ever  before ! 

Combined  Discounts 
for  Cash  and  Early  Orders 

The  earlier  the  cash  order,  the  bigger  the  discount. 
Early  cash  orders  avoid  the  big  rush  of  business,  come 
in  while  our  growing  things  are  plentiful,  insure  you 
of  getting  what  you  want,  cost  less  to  handle,  and  so 
earn  a  liberal  discount  for  you. 

We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  Desired 

We  pay  transportation  charges — see  our  catalog 

Could  you  find  anything  better  than  these  new  terms 
to  prove  our  faith  in  the  high  quality  and  -value  of  our 
stock  and  our  desire  to  make  it  most  profitable  for  you? 

Whatever  your  needs — for  garden,  orchard,  or  home 
grounds — it  will  pay  you  to  order  from  Green’s.  Over 
300  growing  things  from  which  to  select — for  profit, 
pleasure,  added  value  to  your  property  and  beauty  to 
your  home! 

Write  today  for 
Green’s  1925  Catalog 

Read  our  terms  in  detail.  See 
what  a  wonderful  choice  it  offers 
from  over  300  growing  things  of 
finest  varieties. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

61 14  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  YOU  -At  Money  Saving  Prices 


You  Can  Grow  GIANT 
WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  Easily 

Easily  grown,  our  Giant  Roots  planted 
this  spring  can  be  cnt  next  year.  Tender, 
palatable,  from  the  purplish  green  tips  to 
the  ends  of  the  gigantic  6talke. 

Last  year,  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches  in  New  York] 
markets!  No  asparagus  is  easier  to  grow, 
because  it  is  rust-resistant.  Stalks  1"  to  2" 
in  diameter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

.Just  a  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three 
50- foot  rows — more  than  enough  for  average  family  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  about  this 
wonderful  Asparagus. 

SEED  PACKET  (very  specially  selected  seeds)  $1 .00 
50  GIANT  ROOTS  $5.00  25  GIANT  ROOTS  $3.00 

Cultural  directions  included- by  parcel  post  prepaid  anywhere. 
An  attractive  proposition  is  offered  Commercial  Growers. 

Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


i'HE  GLADIOLUS 


Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
planted  in  Ap  r  i  1,  May  and 
June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
frost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashlabuli,  Ohio 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  Made  to  attach  to  any 

f  irm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  J.  S.  Greenleaf,  Anson,  Maine 


SWEETCORN  GOLDEN  GIANT 

80  ets.  lb.  ;  $l—i  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $15  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 
Germination  Guaranteed.  BERT  S.  BROWN.  Hollis,  Ji.  II. 


MAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE  COMP  ANT 

he  keeps  and  Py  the  same  token  a  business 
house  is  known  by  the  customers  it  has.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increasing  | 
clientele,  die  largest  edition  of  our  catalogue, 
ever  produced  is  now  ready  for  mailing  and 
as  usual  extra  conies  may  be  had  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  description  of  Nursery  stock 
with  the  attractive  prices  carried  under  each 
item.  You  will  agree  with  this  statement; 
when  vou  have  looked  it  over.  Your  copy 
is  ready.  Drop  a  postal  card  to  I-INGBK 
I.AKES  NURSERIES  Geneva.  N.  V, 


The  FAMOUS 
“COOLIDGE” 
sweetmeat  punkin  seed. 
Read  the  “story”  of 
Pumpkin  Centre.  How 
we  realized  $  1 ,200  from 
one  “acre”  growing 
“  Coolidge  ”  pumpkins 
among  the  Corn.  Seed 
and  plant  catalogue  Free. 
C.  KEV1TT  &  SON,  POMPTON,  N.  J. 

FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 
THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  out  44th  Annual  Catalog 
If#you  grow  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  list.  We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  O. 


All  Uinm  VIDU  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  VVUUL  I  Ann  75c  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
11.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Butternut  Syrup 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  3  had  an 
article  referring  to  butternut  sugar  or 
syrup,  which  intersted  me  in  a  way. 
Some  say  that  this  sweet  product  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cathartic.  According  to  Dr. 
Gunn’s  old-time  book,  the  bark  and 
other  parts  of  the  tree  have  this  char¬ 
acteristic.  Maybe  some  of  the  Ruralites 
who  have  plenty  of  butternut  trees  might 
make  a  small  fortune  by  furnishing  a 
sweet  substitute  for  Epsom  salts.  Chil¬ 
dren  might  “cry  for  it.”  G.  S.  C. 

The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  says  the  bark 
of  the  butternut  contains  a  mild  car- 
thartic  and  is  sometimes  used  in  fevers. 


Considerable  use  of  it  was  made  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  one  of  the 
old-time  home  remedies  for  constipation. 
One  of  our  readers  tells  of  a  case  where 
he  was  annoyed  by  town  visitors  who 
took  advantage  of  his  good  nature  to  run 
all  over  his  premises.  He  put  out  a 
bucket  of  lemonade  or  some  similar 
drink  and  sweetened  it  liberally  with 
butternut  syrup !  These  unwelcome 
guests  helped  themselves  liberally  and — 
well  they  kept  away  after  that,  or 
stopped  helping  themselves. 


How  to  Raise  Garlic 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  garlic 
so  that  it  does  not  shoot  up  and  grow 
sets  on  top?  I  plant  in  the  Spring 
same  as  onions,  but  have  taken  the  large 
ones  apart  and  planted  the  sections,  then 
tried  planting  those  little  sets,  and  they 
all  shoot  Bp  to  seed  and  in  getting  that 
seed  stem  out  it  breaks  the  garlic  apart. 
I  live  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  great 
number  of  foreign  people,  and  they  are 
fond  of  garlic.  I  would  like  to  learn 
how  to  grow  it  xcce  and  big  like  that  I 
see  in  the  market.  mks.  j.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  sent  this  to  three  good  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners.  All  report  that  they 
have  had  no  experience.  In  fact  they  all 
want  to  know.  Who  can  tell? 


Seeding  White  Clover  in 
Rough  Land 

Is  it  possible  to  start  White  clover  in 
an  old,  very  rocky,  side  bill  pasture,  with 
out  breaking  the  sod,  and  where  cattle 
are  running  all  through  the  open  season? 
Would  seed  of  the  same  clover  start  if 
sown  in  such  places  as  old  cuttings 
where  wood  and  timber  have  been  taken 
off  and  where  there  would  be  more  or  less 
small  bushes  grown  ?  0.  A.  H. 

Orrington  Center,  Me. 

Very  little  if  any  of  the  White  clover 
would  live  under  the  first  conditions. 
Where  the  brush  and  small  cuttings  were 
cut  and  burned  there  might  be  a  small 
catch,  but  it  would  be  better  to  seed 
mixed  grasses. 
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'V'OU  can  make  your  garden  the 
A  envy  of  the  neighborhood  if  you 
have  Dreer’s  1925  Garden  Book  for 
a  guide.  It  contains  explicit  cultural 
directions,  as  well  as  a  complete 
list  of  the  best  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Dahlias,  etc, 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for 
This  1925 
Seed  Book 

Before  making 
up  your  list  of 
Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  be  sure  to  have 
our  1925  Catalog  of 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds. 

For  generations  the  Gregory  Farms  have 
been  arecognizedNewEngland  institution. 
On  these  farms  we  grow  large  quantities 
of  seeds  every  year. 

Many  are  of  special  strains  which  we  have 
perfected  and  introduced.  All  are  carefully 
tested  for  vitality  and  safeguarded  as  to 
purity. 

Catalog  Free.  Enclose  15c  (postage)  for  packet 
of  Burbank  Tomato,  earliest  of  all.  Send  today. 

'  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

I  6  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


GREGORYS  g|g|sJ 


Trees  Propagated 
from  Bearing  Orchards 
Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


GBEboryS 


J  j  m  gregory’a  son.  INC 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home  L 
and  market  gardens,  and  how  to  grow  j 
‘ .  them.  Ask  for  Fr^e  Catalogue  E. 


Increase  Your 
Cabbage  CroP 


Klitgord  Danish-grown  seeds  yield  crops  of 
16  to  30  tons  per  acre  and  more,  depending 
on  variety.  Hundreds  of  customers  report 
Cabbaye  and  Cauliflower  crops  Increased 
by  25$;  higher  yields  than  with  any  other 
seed.  Free  Book  tells  how.  Explains  why 
genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  are  the 
strongest,  highest  yielding  in  the  world  and 
gives  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Val¬ 
uable  information  which  will  increase  your 
profits.  Written  by  a  man  who  has 
made  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  his 
specialty  for  20  years.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD 

Importer  of  high-yielding  Banish  Seeds 

Box  R  Lima.  N.  V. 


Send  for  this  Free  Book. 


on  every  sheet  and  envelope  (4  lines  or  less).  Sheets 
6x7  ol  the  famous  Whiting’s  Bond.  Envelopes  to 
match.  Shipped  in  attractive  box.  West  of  Denver  add 
IOC.  Write  plainly.  Remit  with  order.  Order  NOW. 

UNIVERSAL  STATIONERY  CO.  Prih^lVS6 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


NEW. 

STARTLING 
1925  OFFER. 

Simply  send 
your  name  and 
address  on  cou¬ 
pon — or  a  post 
card  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also,  get 
FREE  copy  of  NEW¬ 
EST  STARK  FRUIT 
TREE  BOOK  that  will 

guide  you  in  tree  selection  ,. 

— and  tell  you  amazing  but  true  facts  about 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 

—the  golden  apple  that  Prof.  Hedrick,  Head  N.  Y. 
EXP.  STATION  says  is  “Creating  a  sensation 
among  fruit  growers.”  Get  1926  Stark  Seed  Book 
FREE,  too.  Address  Box  100 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA.  MO.  for  Over  109  Years 

I  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  108  ,  Louisiana,  Mo.  _ 

Tell  me  AT  ONCE  how  to  tret  $.80  Apple  Tree  I 

I  —  1  \!  I' '  NT  tr\  r*  t  n  Air,.-.  ,  ..  .  J  1  nor  1  .T —  .  A. rl  O  n  a,1  .  I  - 


|  GIVEN  to  me.  Also  send  1926  Fruit  and  Seed  Book. 
I  Name . 


St.  or  R.  R.  No . State  . 


Sox  8’ 


I 
I 
I 
I 

a  rnes 

Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachTreesin  New 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
andbuddedfromhealthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you*  Writ® 
for  it  today— free, 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Established  1890 

YALESVILLE,  CONN# 


Propagating-  Poinsettias 

I  have  in  one  pot  three  single-stem 
ioinsettia  plants  in  blossom — no  show¬ 
ing  of  any  side  shoots  at  all  and  would 
like  so  much  to  keep  and  propagate  from 
them  'Will  you  tell  how  it  is  to  he 
d0IAe?  ,  mbs.  o.  G.  II. 

When  your  Poinsettias  have  finished 
blooming  gradually  withhold  water  un¬ 
til  the  wood  is  ripened,  when  they  may 
be  stored  in  a  warm  dry  place ;  florists 
often  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  under 
a  bench  in  a  greenhouse.  The  plants 
are  started  into  growth  in  May,  being 
repotted  in  rather  small  pots,  in  coarse 
sandy  loam,  with  abundant  drainage  ma¬ 
terial.  Young  shoots  are  taken  from 
these  old  stems  in  June,  cut  or  broken 
off  with  a  heel.  These  are  rooted  in 
sand,  in  a  propagating  bench  or  frame 
with  bottom  heat.  The  cuttings  should 
be  potted  in  thumb  pots  as  soon  as 
roots  appear.  When  well  started  in  pots 
the  plants  are  set  out  of  doors  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  a  warm  place  with  full  sun. 
Cuttings  are  also  made  of  the  old  canes. 
V  e  have  never  rooted  cuttings  under  win¬ 
dow  conditions,  and  think  the  lack  of 
bottom  heat  and  the  close  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  propagating  bed  would  be 
detrimental. 

You  can  keep  your  plants  over  fo  grow 
again  next  year  treating  as  directed,  and 
cutting  back  when  bringing  into  growth. 
Florists  usually  propagate  fresh  plants 
each  year,  growing  these  young  single 
stem  plants  because  they  produce  larger 
bra’cts  of  colored  leaves  surrounding  the 
tiny  flowers  than  the  older  plants  do. 


FINEST 
FRUIT 
TREES 

Guaranteed  vigorous  6tock  sold  to  you  direct  at  a  big" 
saving.  Fifty  years  of  successful  growing  and  reliable 
dealing  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy 
from  Woodlawn  Nurseries. 

OHIO  BEAUTY  APPLE 
WILNA  PEACH 

Varieties  of  rare  value — warranted  true-to-name — grown 
in  our  own  Nurseries.  Small  Fruits.  Grapes.  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries.  Currants,  etc.  Ornamental  trees. 
Shrubs.  Perennials.  Write  for  new  1925  cata'ogue.  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color,  an  invaluable  guide  in  planning  and 
planting — FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
883  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 


others  tiurserj5~l 


Our  new  free  Catalog  containn 
accurate  accounts  of  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  FruitTrees,  Small 
I  ruits  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants.  These  are  grown  in  the 
famous  Dansville  region  by  men 
skilled  in  nursery  work.  We 
prepay  transportation  and  give 
special  disco  untsf  or  early  orders. 

Y  ou  will  save  by  ordering  earlv. 
_  Write  today.  * 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  40,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Tree  Growers  Since  1878 


Potting  Ferns 

I  want  to  repot  some  ferns,  what  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  you  advise?  One  time  pre¬ 
vious  I  used  ground  boue  but  found  the 
plant  became  over-rim  with  ants  and 

MRS.  E.  D. 

Hammonton,  N.  .T. 

There  are  many  different  ferns,  which 
differ  somewhat  in  soil  requirements. 
Boston  ferns,  and  some  of  the  others 
commonly  grown  in  the  house,  like  a 
compost  composed  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  manure,  well  rotted,  one 
part  sand,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of 
leaf  mold  and  sphagnum  moss,  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  ants  were  prob¬ 
ably  attracted  by  aphis  or  scale  insects, 
and  were  not  likely  themselves  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  plants. 


Apple,  Peach.  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
rf//.  The  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
bearing  orchards  and 
Vrt  warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
rt  kinds,  Evergreens, Shade 
C/a  trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  round  stock  ofifer- 
,  ed  the  planter  for  Spring  1925 
Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


TREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS  -  SEED 

Pnces  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec- 
DahlPi  °  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home, 

-i'  .  '.f,  bulbs>  Gladiolus,  etc.  Ali  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
od  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WELLS  M.  DODDS  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


450.000 


20°  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rootea 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20c 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  N.Y. 


FBITIT  TDrre  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
A  HUH  I  lYLLiJ  now  for  prices  on  high- 
..  ,  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

uirect,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue.! 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


W/jen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
l  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Lemon  and  Orange  from 
-  Seed 

What  is  the  best  way  in  raising  lem¬ 
on  and  orange  plants  from  seed?  What 
kind  of  soil,  temperature  and  watering? 
I  plant  seeds  in  pots,  hut  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  sprout  them.  h.  f.  o. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  seeds  of  orange  or  lemon  will 
sprout  better  if  planted  as  soon  as  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fruit,  without  allowing 
them  to  dry.  Under  greenhouse  condi¬ 
tions  the  propagating  bench  would  have 
bottom  heat  and  they  germinate  very 
readily,  but  are  naturally  sfower  in  a 
living-room.  When  grown  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes  oranges  and  lemons  thrive 
in  a  rich  loam  with  a  little  well-rotted 
manure  added.  They  should  not  he 
grown  in  too  large  a  pot,  and  little  wa¬ 
ter  given  during  the  resting  period.  Un¬ 
less  seedling  oranges  are  budded  or 
grafted  when  about  two  years  old.  it 
will  be  a  considerable  time  before  they 
bloom.  Too  much  water,  and  the  effort 
to  keep  the  plant  actively  growing 
though  the  entire  year,  are  common  err¬ 
ors  In  growing  oranges  or  lemons  in  the 
house.  In  late  Autumn  or  early  Win¬ 
ter  the  plant  should  be  permitted  to  rest 
for  a  time,  when  it  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees,  and 
rather  dry  at  the  roots.  It  must  not  he 
dried  off  entirely,  or  it  will  lose  its  fol¬ 
iage,  After  a  rest  of  a  month  or  two, 
the  plant  should  be  put  in  a  sunny  place, 
with  a  temperature  around  00  degrees, 
and  there  watered  more  freely ;  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  manure  water  may  be  given 
occasionally.  The  plant  is  subject  to 
scale  and  mealy  bug,  and  these  pests 
must  he  discouraged  by  spraying  and 
sponging. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
v  ^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


9.  COTHBOI*  OAVSNPOST.  «»■  0»A*T®H 
rnigiDfHT 


».  A.  VAN  METEB. 

0IC««TA*T 


w.  H.  ATKINS.  AMUfWI* 
TmajuMR 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 


incorporated 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 


.  W  Rice.  LUDLOW  -  «.  »  PRIEST.  9L.A.OHD.L. 

.TAT.  Vic.-P.MI.SXT-  M  '  r"U,T  SHOW” -P.  C.  SEARS.  AMH.B.T 


P.  a, 


W  A.  ROOT.  IA1THAMNON 
W.  A  MUNSON.  WALROLt 
C  W  MANN  MITHUCH 
O  W  REYNOLDS.  MAV*0H»LL 
R  N  C  BARNES.  ANOOVIR 
C.  A.  WILSON.  MIDWAY 
A  R  JENKS.  WtIT  ACTON 
O  T  OODO.  HUDSON 

or  f.  c.  «ilson  oroton 


Fruit  Growers, 


DIRECTORS 

GORDON  HUTCHINS.  CONCOAP 
H  R  KINNEY.  wOftCCITCR 
e  A.  MACKETT  lOLTON 
H  A.  COOK  •HRIW00URY 
C  B  CLARR  IA1THAMPTON 
C  R  GREEN.  ■ILCHIRTOWN 
C  W  CARPENTER. MUNION 
W  E  HAN9EN.  CAANVILLK 


RRIEST.  LITTLETON  f  J.  W.  HOWtS. 

AUOITOR— H.  WARD  MOORC.  W©*C»»TI» 


H.  A  DUNB*  R  RITTifllLO 

A  L  .  FISH.  CO  LN  AIN 
DONALD  HOWES  AIRFIELD 
E.  H  TINOAtf.  MOCATON 
WILFRID  WHEELER.  MATCMVU.Lt 
B  S  CHACE.  IWANICA 
H  W.  HATHAWAY.  PORTSMOUTH,  tl' 
C.  t.  RARKER  WILTON.  N  H 


During  the  summer  of  1924,  this  Association 
certified  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  trees  iU 
thp  nurseries  of  IZaloney  Bros.  Nursery  Company  of 
sSartll"  5!x.  This  certification  ..s  in  charge  of 
Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experimental 
Station,  our  agent  for  certification. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  trees  sold 
hv  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Company  are  mis-named.  It 
does  mean7that  each  certified  tree  has  been  carefully 
Arnmined  and  pronounced  true  to  name  "by  a  disinterest- 
sH^ert  and  Sat  the  danger  of  accidental  mixing  of 
varieties  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

A  lead  seal  is  attached  to  each  certified 
tree  bearing  the  name  of  variety  and  our  stamp  of 
certification  as  being  true  to  name. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASS0. 

S.  L.  Davenport,  No»Graffon,  President 


r.  A.  Van  Meter." Amherst,  Secretary 


A  certified  tree 


This  letter  tells  the  certification  story. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  all  our  stock 
true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and 
to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

That’s  why  everyone  who 
buys  any  nursery  stock  should 
send  for  the  free  catalog  on 

MALONEY’S 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berries 

Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries,  one  of  thejlargest  in  New  York  State,  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit  and 
sold)_direct  to  you  at  growers  prices. 

Over  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow 
our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order.  Our  Free 
Catalog  shows  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and 
keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged,  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  what 
we  are  sending  you. 

The  trees  and  plants  we  offer  this  Spring  fully  measure  up  to  the  Maloney 
Standard,  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

ft  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our 
nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  etc. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  way  of 
growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you 
exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will 
pay  you  to  order  early. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

62  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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ORCHARD 

A  EG  V  S  *>AT  Off 

| BRAND | 


SPRAY  MATERIALS 


xN  For  money  crops,  proper  care  and 
A  culture  are  essential — and  spray- 
ing.  The  practical  value  of  this 
depends  on  the  chemicals  you 

T  IfMlM  use.  most  sulphur 

>  I  spray  is 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Dritomic  Sulphur 

Similar  in  its  virtues  to  our  popular  Atomic  Sulphur 
but  made  in  dry  form.  Used  to  combat  the  pesky 
rust  and  brown  rot.  Gives  fruit  the  well-known 
sulphur  finish,  but  without  injury  to  foliage.  Easy 
to  use,  highly  effective,  most  economical.  You  can 
depend  on  Orchard  Brand  Dritomic  Sulphur,  with 
the  Quality  Shield  on  packages. 

FREE — Write  for  authoritative  Spray  Digest  and 
complete  list  of  Orchard  Brand  Spray  Materials. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  :  ST.  LOUIS  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


r  PEORIA  'l 

Wagon  Fertilizer 

Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
'Sat i  Force  feed.  No  windage 
.{Xu  waste.  No  clogging.  Does 
|  double  the  work  of  wheel 
JHw  seeder  —  costs  much  less. 
4®*#  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
Yy/JA  out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 

\v  v\v.  Noliighlifting.Noclean- 
»\  ing  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 

1  Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 

|  Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 

[/,  Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
f  ,  your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
5“  Write  for  circular  on  this  and 
>'l  our  other  new  farm  tool. 

Co.,  2459  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder 

Is  there  a  Sleep  Thief 

in  Your  Bed? 

Don’t  let  a  poor  bedspring  rob  you  of  your  rest — get  a 
Foster  Ideal.  Learn  the  comfort  of  sleeping  upon 
upright  spiral  springs.  Learn  the  comfort  of  perfect 
spine  support.  Enjoy  the  real  rest  that  comes  from 
perfect  relaxation — on  a  bedspring  that  does  not  sag. 
There  are  120  spirals  in  the  Foster  Ideal  and  each  one 
does  its  share  in  giving  you  the  best  night's  rest  you 
ever  had.  Talk  to  your  furniture  dealer  today 
about  the 

fos<«I  DEAIap™^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


lAa\ers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Leo  Koretz,  who  jug¬ 
gled  .his  friends  out  of  .$1,500,000  in  the 
Bayana  Oil  bubble,  died  in  prison  at 
Joliet,  Ill.,  Jan.  8,  of  acute  diabetes. 
While  a  sufferer  from  diabetes  for  years, 
the  disease  made  rapid  progress  while 
Koretz  was  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Kor¬ 
etz  disappeared  in  1923  after  he  had 
sent  some  investors  to  Panama  to  look 
into  his  non-existent  oil  properties.  He 
was  caught  in  Halifax  last  November  and 
pleaded  guilty  Dec.  0. 

One  fireman  was  severely  burned,  a 
dozen  others  were,  overcome  by  smoke  and 
damage  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  was  caused  by  a  fire  which 
burned  for  more  than  five  hours  in  a 
furniture  building  in  the  business  district 
of  Chicago,  Jan.  11.  Hundreds  of  guests 
in  the  nearby  Congress  Hotel  were  routed 
by  the  smoke  and  by  firemen  who  used 
the  hotel  as  a  vantage  point  for  hose 
lines.  William  H.  Hoop  &  Co.,  furni¬ 
ture  and  antique  dealers,  who  occupied 
four  floors  of  the  eight-story  structure, 
estimated  damage  to  their  stock  at  $500,- 
000. 

Two  men  posing  as  bank  inspectors 
bound  and  gagged  J.  E.  Kelley,  president 
of  the  Farmers’  State  Bank  of  Chenoa, 
Ill.,  Jan.  13,  and  escaped  with  cash  and 
bonds  amounting  to  $75,000. 

Warrants  charging  embezzlement  of 
sums  aggregating  $50,000  from  eight  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  are  complainants,  were  is¬ 
sued  .Tan.  13  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by 
Prosecuting  Attorney  N.  A.  Schatz 
against  N.  A.  Sieir  and  N.  A.  Sergent  of 
the  brokerage  firm  of  N.  A.  Sergent  & 
Co.  The  office  of  the  firm  was  closed 
Jan.  12,  following  attachment  in  a  suit 
by  Louis  I.  Peisner  of  Middletown,  al¬ 
leging  losses  of  $22,390.6S  in  dealings 
with  the  concern. 

The  turning  mills  and  lumber  yard  of 
Sirkus  Brothers,  at  Junius  Street  and 
Riverdale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were 
destroyed  Jan.  13  by  fire  with  damage 
estimated  at  $450,000.  Three  brick 
buildings,  housing  an  engine  room,  turn¬ 
ing  mills  and  offices,  were  razed  and 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  were 
consumed.  Sparks  from  the  buildings 
set  fire  to  several  tenements  on  Powell 
.Street  and  to  freight  in  the  T.ong  Island 
Railroad  yards,  but  these  blazes  caused 
little  damage. 

The  board  of  administration  Jan.  13, 
on  the  order  of  Governor  Ben  S.  Paulen, 
reinstated  Ernest  FI.  Bindley  as  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Two 
of  the  three  members  of  the  board  who 
voted  to  oust  Bindley  reconsidered  their 
action  in  removing  him  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  on  the  order  of  Governor  Davis. 

Isidore  Rapaport,  Avho  made  sensation¬ 
al  charges  against  two  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  when  he 
was  tried  in  Jersey  City  in  April,  1924, 
on  a  charge  of  receiving  money  under 
false  pretenses,  was  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Jan.  13,  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Volstead  act.  The  indictment,  contain¬ 
ing  six  counts,  named,  in  addition  to 
Rapaport,  William  Hobby,  Nat  Bevy, 
Morris  Seigel  and  Peter  Hauck  &  Co., 
brewers,  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  in  which 
Rapaport  and  the  three  others  were  part¬ 
ners. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  appointment 
of  Alanson  B.  Houghton  of  New  York. 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  as 
Ambassador  to  London  to  succeed  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  who  will  replace  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes  on  March  4, 
was  announced  at  the  White  House  Jan. 
13.  The  White  House  also  took  steps  to 
dispel  any  impression  that  Secretary 
Hughes’  retirement  means  any  change  in 
the  American  foreign  policy.  President 
Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that  he  sees  no 
reason  for  changing  existing  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  intimating  strongly  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  Government’s  at¬ 
titude  on  specific  questions.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  lias  told  various  Senators  who  asked 
him  the  direct  question  that  ng  more 
Cabinet  changes  were  impending. 

The  Senate  Jan.  13  passed  the  first  de¬ 
ficiency  appropriation  bill  for  this  year, 
carrying  $159,000,000,  of  which  $150,- 
000,000  is  to  be  used  for  tax  refunds. 
The  sum  of  $2,600,000  was  added  by  the 
'Senate  to  the  measure  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Of  this  amount,  $200,000  was 
'  approved  for  use  on  the  Yuma,  Ariz..  ir¬ 
rigation  project  on  the  motion  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Cameron,  Republican,  of  that  State. 

A  marble  slab  would  replace  the  one 
of  granite  that  covers  the  tomb  of 
America’s  unknown  soldier  in  the  Ar¬ 
lington  National  Cemetery,  under  a 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Fish, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  proposing  a 
$5,000  appropriation  for  the  change. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Associations  at  its 
conference  at  Washington.  Jan.  7.  de¬ 
clared  against  all  further  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  regarding  or  restricting  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  movement.  The  opinion 
was  that  the  various  measures,  such  as 
the  Norris-Sinelair  bill,  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  the  Curtis-Aswell  bill,  em¬ 
bodying  the  so-called  Yoakum  plan,  and 
the  Capper- Williams  bill  would  either 
serve  as  a  “ball  and  chain”  in  retarding 
the  democratic  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment  or  would  provide  a  “crutch”  that 
would  preclude  the  normal  progress  along 
lines  of  self-help  and  independent  action. 


THE  steady,  sure-fire  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Hercules  makes 
spraying  not  only  more  thorough 
but  quicker.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  pressure  drives  the 
spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 
The  Hercules  is  always  ready 
when  you  need  it  most. 

It  is  the  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  that  has 
made  it  the  power  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sprayers.  It 
never  needs  coaxing  or  skilled 
attention.  The  Wico  Magneto 
keeps  it  sparking  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  cost  of  a  Hercules 
equipped  sprayer  is  no  more 
than  that  of  less  dependable 
ones.  In  fact  the  initial  price  of 
the  Hercules  is  less  than  that 
of  most  standard  make  engines. 

There  is  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  that  was  designed  for 
your  orchard  — one  for  your  farm. 
They  range  in  size  from  IV2  H.  P. 
up.  Each  is  guaranteed. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — 
concrete  mixers,  hoists,  grading  ma- 
chinery,  saw  rigs,  pumps.etc., be  sure 
that  you  get  it  equipped  with  depen¬ 
dable,  guaranteed  Hercules  power. 

There  is  a  Hercules  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  engine  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Hercules  equipped  machinery.  Or, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,  Dept.  H,  Evansville,  Ind 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


Roller-Harrow 


A  wonderfully  useful  implement 
in  preparing  the  seed  bed.  The 
harrow  levels  the  ground,  brings 
the  clods  to  the  surface  while  the 
roller  crushes  the  clods  and  packs 
the  soil.  One  man  with  a  single 
team  performs  two  operations. 

Ask  about  Farquhar  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Two-Row  Corn  Planters, 
Shovel  Plows,  Potato  Cultivators. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  730  YORK,  PA. 


New  Scales  Saved  Me 
$8722  On  One  Deal  Alone 

That’s  what  Mr.  O.  Nadeau  says  the  RENFREW  did 
for  him;  Mr.  H.  Van  de  Slunt  says  it  saved  him  $5.00 
a  month  on  butter  products  alone;  Mr.  Bunde  says 
he  made  $6.00  extra  on  2  hogs  by  using  the  REN¬ 
FREW.  It  will  save  money  for  you,  too. 

It 

Wheels 
Around 

It 

Weighs 
It 

Lifts 

After  30  Days  FREE 

zprj au  Trial on the RENFREW 

•  Down  Portable  Truck  Scales 

Don’t  send  us  a  cent.  Give  the  RENFREW  a  30-Day 
Free  Trial.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  wheel  it  to  the 
things  you  want  to  weigh.  Then  keep  it  or  send  it 
back.  Only  $7.50  at  the  end  of  30  days  if  you  keep  it. 
Easy  monthly  payments  for  balance. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Write  Today!  for  the  big,  new  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  this  wonderful  scales. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  90-71 

19th  Street  &  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Rochester  and  South  Haven 
Peaches 

In  your  issue  of  December  20,  answer¬ 
ing  the  inquiry  of  J.  B.  W.  of  Union. 
Ore.,  regarding  the  South  Haven  and 
Rochester  peaches  you  quote  the  origin 
of  the  South  Haven  peach.  I  am  located 
about  10  miles  from  the  so-called  origi¬ 
nal  tree,  but  from  all  information  I  have 
been  able  to  receive  regarding  this  va¬ 
riety  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  being 
a  really  new  variety.  I  may  be  misin¬ 
formed,  but  persons  living  near  this  tree 
say  that  there  were  more  than  one  tree 
of  this  particular  kind  which  had  been 
bought  in  a  job  lot.  I  have  a  friend 
who  has  the  Rochester  in  bearing  and 
he  claims  to  have  picked  his  Rochester 
last  year  at  the  same  time  that  the  South 
Haven  were  picked,  and  that  they  looked 
alike.  The  specimens  of  the  latter  I 
have  seen  were  a  medium-sized  peach  of 
good  quality.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
both  varieties  are  being  planted  around 
this  section.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is  if  South  Haven  is  a  new  kind  or  an 
old  variety  under  a  new  name?  j.  ir.  c. 
Michigan. 

As  to  the  South  Haven  and  Rochester 
peaches,  some  growers  in  this  district 
have  claimed  that  the  two  varieties  are 
the  same,  but  upon  investigation  it  is 
found  that  these  same  growers  always 
have  one  variety  and  not  the  other,  or 
they  are  growing  neither.  I  will  give 
you  the  true  history  of  this  peach,  and 
you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

In  1908  Mr.  A.  G.  Spencer,  whose 
farm  is  just  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
South  Haven.  Mich.,  planted  an  or¬ 
chard  of  St.  John  peaches.  In  1911, 
when  they  bore  a  few*  'peaches,  it  was 
noticed  that  one  tree  was  different  from 
the  rest.  This  tree  had  a  remarkable, 
record,  bearing  a  good,  crop  every  year, 
even  after  the  most  severe  Winters,  when 
the  tree  would  have  at  least  one  bushel 
or  one  bushel  and  a  half.  In  1918,  an 
agent  for  a  nursery,  and  a  keen  observer 
in  fruit  lines,  noticed  the  tree  and  se¬ 
cured  propagation  rights  for  his  nur¬ 
sery.  Since  thdn  the  variety  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth.  It  has  filled  a  long- 
felt  want,  as  we  have  always  needed  a 
reliable  early  producing  peach  in'  this 
district. 

We  have  both  the  Rochester  and  the 
South  Haven  growing  at  this  station ; 
also  on  my  trip  East  two  years  ago  I 
made  it  a  point  to  look  up  the  Rochester 
peach.  From  my  observations  the  two 
varieties  are  entirely  distinct.  The 
Rochester  ripens  with  us  from  three 
days  to  a  week  earlier.  It  is  one  of  the 
Crawford  group  and  tends  to  have  one 
side  of  the  peach  slightly  larger.  The 
flesh  is  a  little  darker  yellow  and  slight¬ 
ly  richer  in  quality  than  the  South  Ha¬ 
ven.  The  Rochester  is  very  pubescent, 
while  the  South  Haven  is  very  smooth. 
The  blush  on  the  Rochester  is  a  very 
dark  carmine,  while  it  is  somewhat 
lighter  on  the  South  Haven.  The  South 
Haven  is  a  larger  peach  with  us,  and 
much  more  reliable  as  a  producer.  The 
Rochester  is  also  much  more  subject  to 
brown  rot  than  the  South  Plaven. 

In  Michigan  the  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  recommending  the  South  Haven 
without  hesitation,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  desirability.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  growers  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  Rochester,  and  if  so  they 
probably  will  continue  with  it. 

STANLEY  JOHNSTON. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Moving'  Old  Grapevines 

Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  to  M. 
PI.,  page  7,  who  asks  in  relation  to 
transplanting  seven-year-old  grapevines. 
If  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  for  family  pur¬ 
poses  he  would  probably  get  fruit  sooner 
on  the  old  vines,  but  if  set  for  market, 

I  would  not  bother  with  the  large  vines 
but  set  the  best  grade  of  one-year  vines  I 
could  buy.  In  the  Spring  of  1922  I 
grafted  nine  vines  (seedlings)  fully  as 
old  as  those  of  M.  IT.,  which  had  been 
pulled  up  at  my  old  home.  All  the 
vines  grew  and  made  a  better  growth 
than  vines  I  could  have  conveniently 
bought.  These  were  grafted  before  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  scions  set  about  4  im  deep. 
Some  bore  the  second  year,  all  bore  last 
season,  and  I  had  five  varieties  of  very 
nice  fruit.  But  my  experience  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  list  of  fruit  for  home  use  to  be 
sent  by  parcel  post  or  express,  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  trees  or  vines  received  and  the 
number  of  misfit  varieties  when  they 
fruited.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 
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METCALFS 

C  Seeds  of  Kn own  Ori4m 

Our  Seeds  are  grown  in  the  localities  where  the  climatic 
conditions  promote  the  greatest  vigor.  The  best  and  hardiest 
Red  Clover  is  domestic,  or  American-grown.  Our  heavy- 
yielding  plump  Seed  Oats  come  from  Alberta,  Canada. 


Ir 


SPECIAL 
CLUB  PRICES 


We  believe  in  club  buying.  Club  with 
your  neighbors  and  send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements.  We  are  always 
glad  to  quote  special  discounts  from  our  regular  prices  on 
club  orders.  Simply  tell  us  how  much  of  each  kind  of  seed. 

METCALF  PAYS  011  assortecl  orders  of  250  lbs.,  or 
THE  FREICHT  more’  anc^  guarantees  safe  delivery  to 

your  station.  If  not  satisfied  return 
Seeds  within  10  days ;  we’ll  refund  money. 


American  Grown 
Red  Clover 

We  guarantee  every  bag  of  our 
Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover  to  be 
genuine  American,  or  Domestic, 
grown.  This  seed  is  hardier  and  far 
safer  to  sow  than  the  European  seed 
now  being  widely  offered.  When  any¬ 
one  quotes  you  Clover  Seed  at  lower 
prices  than  Metcalf,  ask  him  to  prove 
origin,  purity  and  germination.  Every 
bag  of  our  seed  carries  analysis  tag 
stating  purity  and  germination  of  the 
contents.  All  of  our  seed  is  analyzed 
by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
United  States.  Freight  paid  on  one 
bushel  or  more. 

Recleaned  Timothy 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  has  a 
standard  purity  of  99.60,  or  better, 
and  the  germination  is  from  95  to 
97%.  Look  for  the  analysis  tag  on 
every  bag.  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy  contains  practically  no  weed 
seed.  When  buying  seed  elsewhere, 
ask  for  the  germination.  It  is  just 
as  important  as  the  purity. 

Alsike  MIXED 

This  is  a  natural  mixture  and  con¬ 
tains  over  20%  of  the  best  Alsike 
grown.  It  has  less  than  1%  weed 
seed  and  the  Timothy  in  the  mixture 
is  of  the  highest  quality.  If  it  were 
possible  to  separate  these,  we  could 
not  sell  it  at  the  attractive  price  we 
have  on  it. 


Canadian  Grown  Oats 
Alberta  Cluster 

A  cluster  (not  a  Tree  variety)  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  Northwest  Canada 
where  these  Oats  attain  great  vigor. 
The  kernels  have  thin  hulls  and  big, 
fat  meats.  Measured  bushels  often 
weigh  48  lbs.  Yields  of  80  bus.  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Packed  in  three- 
bushel  heavy  bags  .  Be  sure  to  order 
in  ;  multiples  of  three  bushels.  Freight 
paid  on  9  bus.  or  more. 

Metcalf’s  Pedigree 
Seed  Corn 

Good  Seed  Corn  will  be  scarce 
and  high  this  spring  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  order  early.  Write  fo'r  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  We  catalog  and  car¬ 
ry  in  stock  22  varieties  of  Ensilage 
and  Husking  Corti  such  as  Metcalf’s 
Perfect,  Luce’s  Favorite,  Virginia 
Grown  Eureka,  Sweepstakes,  Learn¬ 
ing,  Pride  of  the  North,  Longfel¬ 
low’s  Flint — all  fully  tested. 

There  Is  Money 
In  Raising  Peas 

'  No  matter  how  many  peas  you 
plant,  you  want  seed  that  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho  where  the  best,  har¬ 
dy,  Vigorous  and  heavy  yielding  peas 
are  grown.  We  have  the  finest  strains 
of  Dark  Pod  Telephone,  Alderman, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas, 
also  18  other  varieties. 


Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

FREE  Our  big  64-page  catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  of 
W  R  l  T  E  guaranteed  origin  will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  free  by 
TODAY  return  mail.  Write  for  one  today.  Get  Seeds  that  pay. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


ROHRER’S  Sure-pa^ 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sure-pay 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  back. 

Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

Box  4-  SMOKETOWN 

^  Lancaster  Co.”  Pel. 


Michigan-Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself 
against  extreme  seed  shortage 
domestic  and  foreign.  Beware 
of  imported  clover  seed  not 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover  — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  bisr-yielding — record  producers  for  46  years. 

eper  Comnloc  of  anv  held  eeeds  to  show 
■  wallipiC®  quality  senton  request  with 

Isbell's  1925  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

8.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
363  Mechanic  St.  (74)  Jackaon,  Mich, 


Choicest  Seeds  - 

Chance  does  not  enter  into  your  gardening  when  you 
sow  the  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  listed  in 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CATALOG  FOR  1925 

All  are  proved  varieties  that  consistently  secure  the  best 
results.  This  catalog  covers  everything  your  garden 
lawn  or  orchard  needs.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today 

™E  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

v>  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 

Box  665  Painesville,  Ohio 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’s  Big  Yield 

(trawberry 

Splendid  v anety,*|^1 

adaptable  to  anv  soil.  B  |||^ 

Grow  Stahelin’s  Straw¬ 
berries  this  year— they  will  make  Special  Price 
Big  Money— up  to  $1200  per  acre; 
the  new  varieties:  The  EATON, 

DELICIOUS,  PREMIER, COOPER 
and  the  MASTODON  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry; 
are  all  robust,  healthy,  well-rooted 
plants;  readily  adaptable  to  your 
soil.  Thousands  of  our  customers  are 
coining  bigmoney.  START  THIS  YEARI 

HR  A  PF  Concord  variety,  at  spe- 
v11  v  vl  l  Lt  ciai  price,  r\ 

Plants  518 


$950 


3 


and 

up 


Per 
Thou¬ 
sand 

and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  1  o  w  for 
high  quality 
stock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  as 
described  or 
money  refunded 


Fruit  Tr«»A«  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum.  Quince,  all 
1  I  Ull  1 1  CCS  hardy  northern  grown  stock. 

Ri<r  F roe  fntalrtCT  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Dig  r ree  catalog  Blackberries,  Asparagus. 

ROSES,  ORNAMENTALS.  Also  money  Bavins  bargains. 
FRFFI  A  package  of  flower  soed  with  catalog.  Write 

*  -  Today.  F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Proprietors  of 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  35,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Child  Labor  Amendment 

NOW  AWAITING  RATIFICATION  BY  THE 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 

1  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor 
**  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

2  The  power  of  the  several  states  is  unimpaired  by  this  article  except  that 
*  the  operation  of  state  laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

A  Common  Misunderstanding 


lot  of  people,  reading  the  simple 
of  the  pending  Child  Labor 


A 

text  _ 

Amendment,  have  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  under  this,  Congress 
would  prohibit  everybody  under  eigh¬ 
teen  from  working  even  in  safe  trades 
and  proper  conditions;  that  Congress 
would  keep  Susan  from  helping 
mother  with  the  dishes  or  seventeen 
.Year-old  John  from  taking  a  job  to 
support  a  widowed  mother!  So  far, 
no  stare  legislature  has  thought  of 
trying  to  do  anything  so  idiotic  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  anybody  should 
lie  awake  nights  fearing  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  try  to — even  if  it  could. 
But  Congress  won't  and  in  the  years 
previous  to  1920  when  it  supposedly 
had  power  in  this  field,  it  didn’t.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  hold  such  fears — and  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  of  people  do  ! — must  think 
that  Calvin  Coolidge,  Senators  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  George  Wharton  Pepper 
and  the  rest  of  the  overwhelming  Re¬ 
publican  majorities  that  put  this 
amendment  through  Congress,  must 
have  gone  crazy  !  Cheer  up,  friends, 
they  didn’t ! 

Liberty  Is  Still  Secure! 

% 

The  state  legislatures  have  the 
above  powers  over  child  labor  now j 
this  amendment  would  give  concur¬ 
rent  power  in  this  field  to  Congress 
also. 

The  state  legislatures  are  under  the 
restriction  of  the  Federal  constitution 
that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law”  and  this  would  like¬ 
wise  apply  to  Congress.  If  a  state 
legislature  now  should  pass  a  law 
that  no  person  under  eighteen  should 
'be  allowed  to  labor,  it  would  be 
promptly  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts  as  depriving  such  persons 
of  “liberty” — the  liberty  to  work — -as 
“unreasonable”  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  “police  power”  of  government. 
And  if  Congress,  under  this  amend¬ 
ment.  should  pass  such  a  silly  law, 
the  law  would  meet  the  same  quick 
end. 

Roscoe  Pou ml,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  William  Draper 
Lewis,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  have  issued 
careful  opinions  to  the  above  effect. 


WHY  18? 

In  46  of  the  states,  including  New 
York,  certain  kinds  of  child  labor  are 
prohibited  right  now  up  to  the  age  of 
18 ;  for  example,  extra  hazardous 
labor,  night  work  and  work  in  excess 
of  8  hours  a  day,  and  the  courts  sus¬ 
tain  such  laws  as  within  the  “police 
power”  of  government  and  hence  not 
a  deprivation  of  “reasonable”  liberty 
of  the  individual. 

The  Federal  child  labor  laws  which 
were  declared  unconstitutional  only 
went  to  16,  but  Congress  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  16  to  18  group  as 
the  states  do,  in  certain  cases. 

Now  For  the  Story  of  This 
Amendment ! 

For  thirty  years  a  large  number  of 
humanitarians  have  worked  publicly 
and  unselfishly  to  prevent  children 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their 
labor,  from  being  employed  at  work 
beyond  their  strength  in  factories  and 
mines.  They  secured  state  laws  and 
some  of  them,  New  York’s  especially, 
are  very  advanced.  But  some  stales 
have  been  persistently  backward  and 
the  laws  of  the  progressive  states  are 
in  constant  peril  of  repeal  in  the  face 
of  that  low-standard  competition. 

In  1916  President  Wilson  signed 
the  first  Federal  Child  Labor  Law 
which  prohibited  interstate  commerce 
in  products  manufactured  in  factories 
employing  children  under  fourteen,  or 
children  between  14  and  16  if  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  at  night  work,  or  under  16  in  mines 
and  quarries.  In  1918  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
( 'ourt. 

In  1919  a  second  law,  differently 
worded,  but  with  the  same  age  limits, 
was  passed.  This  was  also  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
in  Congress  was  given  to  the  simple 
words  of  this  pending  amendment.  It 
passed  by  a  large  vote  and  is  now 
before  our  legislature  for  ratification 
with  the  endorsement  of  both  parties. 

The  purpose — and  the  only  purpose 
— of  this  amendment  is  to  permit  en¬ 
forcement  of  just  such  moderate  and 
reasonable  and  very  necessary  laws 
by  Congress  in  the  interest  of  many 
thousands  of  children  now  be'ng  ex¬ 
ploited  in  industries  in  backward 
states  with  remote  chances  of  relief 
otherwise. 


The  Republican  State  Platform  of  1924  says  under  the  heading  of 
Social  Welfare:  "The  purport  of  welfare  legislation  is  to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  future  citizens  of  the  nation.  Unless  we  can  produce  whole¬ 
some  and  happy  children  material  prosperity,  industrial  development  and 
natural  wealth  will  all  be  futile.  In  conformity  with  this  spirit  and 
following  Republican  policy  and  tradition,  we  favor  the  ratification  by 
the  1  egislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  a  Twentieth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  by  a  Republican  Congress 
for  the  prevention  of  child  labor.” 

The  Democratic  Part/)  stands  for  the  ratification  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment. 

New  York  Committee  tor  the  Ratification  of 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
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Poultry  Certification 
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One  great  trouble  with  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  past  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  setting  any  recognized  standard  of 
value  for  breeding  stock,  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  One  breeder  may  adver¬ 
tise  chicks  from  healthy,  well-bred,  pro¬ 
ductive  stock,  while  another  offers  chicks 
from  poor  stock,  mated  at  random,  and 
perhaps  infected  with  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea.  Both  kinds  command  the 
same  price,  and  may  look  just  the  same 
when  delivered.  How  is  the  buyer  to 
distinguish  -between  them?  The  skill¬ 
ful  honest  breeder  must  sell  in  direct 
competition  with  the  other,  and  the  buyer 
at  a  distance  has  no  way  of  knowing 
which  kind  of  breeder  he  is  buying  from. 
The  remedy  is  certification.  Several  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  certification  have  been 
tried  in  the  last  few  years,  with  varying 
success. 

Several  years  ago  a  city  man  planning 
to  go  into  the  business  of  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  asked  an  authority  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States  for  the  names  of  some 
large  commercial  plants  in  that  State 
that  had  proved  successful  over  a  period 
of  10  years.  He  did  not  get  one  name. 
Many  plants  had  started  and  failed,  most 
of  them  from  one  cause — disease.  About 
that  time  the  Poultry  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts "  Agricultural  College  un¬ 
dertook  a  campaign  to  clean  up  disease 
in  the  State.  It  made  good  headway, 
and  to-day  there  are  many  well-estab¬ 
lished,  growing  and  highly  successful 
commercial  plants  in  the  State.  This 
work  has  proved  two  things :  first,  that 
disease  may  easily  lie  the  deciding  factor 
in  any  far-reaching  scheme  for  poultry 
improvement,  and  second,  that  disease 
can  be  almost  completely  elimina-ted. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  propositions  on  which  any  certi¬ 
fication  scheme  should  be  built,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Certified 
Poultry  Breeders  believes  that  it  has 
chosen  the  surest  road  to  success  in  start¬ 
ing  on  the  foundation  of  superior  stock, 
integrity  of  owners  and  freedom  from 
disease.  From  the  standpoint  of  certi¬ 
fication  there  are  three  main  types  of 
disease.  First  is  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  which  is  passed  on  in  the  egg  from 
mother  to  chick.  There  is  no  way  of 
recognizing  this  disease  in  the  parent 
stock  or  the  day-old  chick  at  the  time 
they  are  commonly  shipped,  and  it  will 
attack  the  most  vigorous  stock.  It  can 
be  eliminated  by  blood  tests  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  and  in  no  other  way.  To  he 
eligible  for  certification  a  flock  must  first 
pass  the  State  test  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  ;  not  merely  take  the  test  and 
discard  infected  birds,  but  pass  the  test 
100  per  cent  clean.  This  gives  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  chicks  a  good  insurance  at  a 
low  cost,  against  one  of  the  most  treach¬ 
erous  and-  deadly  poultry  diseases.  This 
disease  acts  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  diarrhoea  which  comes  from  faulty 
brooding  or  incubation.  The  two  are 
often  confused,  hut  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  laboratory  test,  and  have 
no  relationship.  The  other  types  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  controlled  by  good  breeding  and 
management,  which  are  also  essential  for 
certification. 

After  a  flock  has  passed  the  State  test 
every  breeding  bird  must  be  inspected  by 
the  association  manager,  and  certified  as 
vigorous,  healthy,  typical  of  its  breed  and 
possessing  the  proper  physicial  characters 
for  high  productivity.  It  is  then  handed 
with  a  sealed  number  hand  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  of  Certified  Poultry 
Breeders. 

A  certified  flock  is  kept  under  super¬ 
vision  by  the  association  manager ;  any 
outbreak  of  disease  must  be  reported  at 
once,  and  each  breeder  is  held  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  his  birds  and  plant. 
If  conditions  warrant  it  the  manager 
may  at  any  time  prohibit  the  sale  of 
stock  and  enforce  rules  for  management 
to  bring  the  flock  back  to  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  Vigorous  well-kept  birds,  in  clean 
houses,  are  fairly  immune  to  the  second 
class  of  disease  which  includes  such 
troubles  as  chicken  pox,  colds,  etc. 

The  third  class  of  disease  is  that  which 
comes  from  rearing  chicks  in  old  yards, 
and  includes  such  troubles  as  coeeidiosis 
and  worms,  whose  eggs  will  live  in  the 


ground  through  the  Winter,  and  re-inf ect 
the  chicks  of  the  following  season.  The 
infection  may  be  very  bad,  or  it  may  be 
just  enough  to  make  the  chicks  unthrifty 
and  slow  growing,  and  it  may  be  passed 
on  from  the  breeder  to  the  buyer  in  a 
healthy-looking  bird.  This  trouble  can 
be  overcome  absolutely  by  using  chicks 
hatched  in  a  clean  incubator,  brooded  in 
clean  disinfection  houses,  raised  on  clean 
quarantined  fenced  yards  and  ranges,  ro¬ 
tated  yearly,  and  wintered  in  clean  dis¬ 
infected  laying-houses.  To  obtain  and 
keep  certification  a  flock  must  meet  rigid 
requirements  in  this  respect. 

A  flock  that  can  meet  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  pretty  good  investment  for  its 
owner,  and  considering  that  the  purchase 
of  a  single  infected  chick  or  fowl  may 
turn  a  season’s  profit  into  loss  it  is  the 
safest  source  for  the  purchase  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  chicks  or  stock. 

Not  long  ago  a  poultry  authority  from 
the  Middle  West,  after  making  a  tour  of 
the  country,  stated  .that  the  flocks  he  saw 
in  Massachusetts  were  on  the  whole  the 
healthiest,  best-looking,  and  showed  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  management 
of  any  that  he  saw.  It  might  be  added 
that  among  them  are  many  flocks  that 
have  won  pre-eminence  in  the  country's 
laying  contests  and  show  rooms.  The  as¬ 
sociation  believes  that  it  has  started  its 
work  with  some  of  the  country’s  best  ma¬ 
terial,  and  is  determined  that  any  growth 
in  its  business  must  be  based  on  such 
material  and  satisfied  customers.  Its  in¬ 
corporators  are  convinced  that  these 
make  the  only  foundation  for  permanent 
success,  and  that  an  earned  reputation 
is  the  best  defense  against  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  unscrupulous  advertising  and 
worthless  stock. 

There  arc  at  present  about  30,000 
eligible  birds  in  process  of  certification 
in  this  association,  and  as  many  more 
taking  the  tests  for  qualification.  The 
association  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  for  manager  Mr.  O.  S.  Flint,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  white  diarrhoea 
testing  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  for  several  years.  To 
make  insurance  doubly  sure  the  by-laws 
require  that  its  choice  of  manager  shall 
be  approved  by  the  college,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  poultry  department  is  represented 
on  its  hoard  of  directors. 

JOHN  H.  STORER. 


Poultry  Questions 

A  friend  and  myself,  having  each  of  us 
a  flock  of  24  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  both  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  unlimited  range,  running  water,  food 
and  coop  buildings,  finding  ourselves  with 
different  opinions  as  to  the  following 
questions,  have  agreed  to  submit  them  to 
you :  1.  What  should  be  average  of  eggs 
laid  per  hen  per  year?  2.  What  differ¬ 
ence,  if  any,  between  the  laying  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  t'he  last  half? 
3.  What  time  should  molting  start,  and 
how  long  should  it  last?  4.  At  what  age 
should  a  pullet  start  to  lay?  If  a  pullet 
does  not  lay  before  10  or  11  months,  may 
it  be  assumed  that  she  will  never  lay? 

New  York.  A.  H.  H. 

1.  The  average  production  per  hen  per 
year  during  the  13  years  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  laying  contests  was  167.7  eggs,  all 
entered  Freeds  included.  Average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  White  Leghorns  was  179 
eggs,  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
162.1.  These  were  records  of  pullets  se¬ 
lected  for  supposed  superiority  as  layers. 
From  them  you  may  judge  of  what  the 
ordinary  run  of  pullets  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

2.  April,  May  and  June  are  the  months 
of  heaviest  production  ;  as  laying  usually 
begins  in  September  and  October,  the  last 
half  of  the  laying  year  has  the  bulge. 

3.  Molting  may  start  in  July ;  the  best 
layers  postpone  the  operation  until  late 
September,  or  even  into  November.  Nat¬ 
urally  those  hens  that  lay  longest  without 
molting  make  the  best  records. 

4.  Plymouth  Rocks  should  begin  laying 

at  about  six  months  of  age,  Leghorns  a 
month  earlier.  A  pullet  that  did  not  lay 
when  10  or  11  months  of  age  should  be 
axed  why  not ;  still,  I  do  not  know  that 
such  a  pullet  might  not  lay  later.  It 
would  probably  depend  upon  the  cause  of 
her  backwardness.  m,.b.  d. 


“I  hear  you  are  making  special  prep¬ 
arations  to  get  out  among  the  voters  and 
assist  in  saving  the. country.”  “Between 
ourselves,”  said  Senator  Sorghum,  “the 
country’s  safe,  all  right.  I’m  the  one 
fhat.  feels  the  need  of  a  helping  hand.”— 
Washington  Star. 
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Red  Lead  on  Inside  of  Tank 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  paintins:  the  inside  of  a  water 
tank  with  red  lead?  Tank  is  new;  size 
8x40  ft. ;  water  is  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  Will  the  red  lead  flake  off  in  time, 
and  what  effect  will  such  water  have  on 
the  health?  An  old  water  tank  is  to  also 
be  painted  with  the  red  lead,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  about  this  from  a  health 
point  of  view.  o.  R. 

Lead  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  varying 
extent,  the  degree  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  substances  held 
in  solution  in  water.  Among  these  sub¬ 
stances  that  attack  the  lead  when  present 
are  the  gases  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
the  former  found  in  the  air  which  all 
drinking  water  contains,  and  the  latter 
being  ordinarily  present  to  some  extent ; 
ammonia,  nitrates  and  free  acids.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  other  sub¬ 
stances  that,  when  present,  check  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  first  mentioned,  so  that  the 
most  certain  test  of  any  water,  so  far  as 
its  action  upon  lead  is  concerned,  is  ac¬ 
tual  trial.  It  has  been  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  pure,  soft  waters  attacked  lead 
with  greater  intensity  than  hard  waters, 
which  latter  formed  a  protective  crust 
over  the  surface.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  however,  since  some  pure  and  soft 
waters  have  but  little  effect  upon  lead 
containers,  while  some  hard  waters  at¬ 
tack  them  vigorously. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  solubility  of 
lead  in  any  water,  it  would  probably  be 
unsafe  to  use  a  paint  containing  lead  pig¬ 
ment  upon  the  inner  surface  of  a  tank  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  water  for  domestic  use. 
Paint  manufacturers  recommend  for  this 
purpose  a  black  paint  made  from  coal  tar, 
which,  while  it  might  taint  the  water  to 
some  extent,  would  not  render  it  poison¬ 
ous.  M.  B.  D. 


Filter  in  Cistern 

We  have  a  good  cement  cistern,  but  the 
water  is  dark.  I  have  built  a  filter  out¬ 
side  that  water  has  to  run  through,  but  it 
is  not  fixed  right ;  the  water  is  still  dark. 
What  should  be  put  in  filter  in  order  to 
have  clear  water?  f.  a. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  a  filter 
does  its  work  depends  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  material  and  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  through  which  the  water  has  to 
pass.  If  yours  does  not  work  satisfac¬ 
torily,  it  is  very  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  using  such  coarse  gravel  or 
sand  as  a  filter  and  using  it  in  such 
shallow  depth  as  to  make  it  inefficient 
for  the  purpose.  A  layer  of  crushed  char¬ 
coal  between  one  of  fine  sand  and  one  of 
gravel  will  make  a  good  filter,  and  the 
thicker  these  layers  the  better  and  more 
slow  the  separation  of  suspended  matter 
from  the  water.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  any  filter  is  hut  a  tem¬ 
porary  device  for  cleansing  water,  need¬ 
ing  frequent  renewing  if  it  is  to  do  its 
work  properly.  If  foreign  matter  is  re¬ 
moved  from  water  by  a  filter,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  remain  in  the  filter  and,  un¬ 
less  the  materials  composing  the  latter 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  contamination,  rather 
than  a  purifier.  In  no  case  can  a  filter 
be  depended  upon  to  remove  disease 
germs  from  water  ;  its  function  is  merely 
to  do  a  more  or  less  thorough  job  of 
purifying  by  removing  such  suspended 
matter  in  the  water  as  will  not  pass 
through  its  pores.  The  deeper  and  finer 
you  make  your  filter  the  better  it  will  do 
the  work,  and  the  longer  you  will  have 
to  wait  for  passage  of  water  through  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Danger  in  Sewage 
Fertilizer  > 

Having  read  an  article  on  possible  dan¬ 
ger  from  nightsoil  as  fertilizer,  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  there  is  any  danger  of  spreading 
disease  in  this  way.  I  am  operating  a 
disposal  plant  and  am  selling  some  of  the 
sludge  for  gardens  and  top-dressing. 

Connecticut.  E.  H.  T. 

As  you  do  not  mention  the  type  of  dis¬ 
posal  plant  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  danger  from  the  use  of  its 
“sludge”  as  fertilizer.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable,  however,  that  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  of  your  city  are  so  indifferent  to 
possible  danger  from  this  source  as  to 
permit  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  any  way 
that  might  convey  disease.  If  they  do  not 
know  of  this  practice,  you  should,  by  all 
means,  acquaint  them  with  it  and  obtain 
their  consent  to  its  continuance.  If  the 
sewage  has  been  so  treated  as  to  destroy 
any  disease  germs  present,  the  resulting 
sludge  will  be  harmless.  If  it  has  not, 
the  sludge  should  not  be  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  from  whence  it 
might  easily  find  its  way  into  private  or 
public  water  supplies.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  germs  of  typhoid,  the  dis¬ 
ease  most  to  be  feared,  may  live  for 
months  after  leaving  the  human  body  and 
be  capable  of  conveying  the  infection. 

M.  B.  D. 


*********** 


Bird’s-eye  View  of  the 
McCormick  -  Deering 

Tractor 


/ 

— Just  about  the  view 
the  operator  has  as  he 
steps  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  takes  the 
seat.  One  day  he  may 
be  sighting  along  the 
belt  to  the  belt  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  next 
day  steering  across 
his  fields. 


NOTICE  the  clear  view  ahead,  the  handy  controls.  Make  note  of  the 
roomy  platform,  the  wide  protective  fenders,  the  comfortable  seat, 
the  auto-type  steering,  the  tool  box,  the  brakes,  the  removable  lugs,  the  draw¬ 
bar  with  its  range  of  adjustment,  the  wide  belt  pulley  and  its  sensible  location. 

Then  there  are  the  many  McCormick-Deering  features  you  cannot  see 
here— such  as  the  crankshaft  and  main  ball  bearings  guaranteed  for  life,  the 
removable  cylinders,  the  unit  main  frame,  the  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28 
points,  the  throttle  governor,  the  perfected  lubrication,  etc.  Everything  is 
there,  on  top  or  inside.  Remember  this  tractor  reaches  the  farm  complete 
with  all  the  features  named  above. 

Note  the  little  round  plate  in  the  center  of  the  platform.  That  is  where 
the  Power  Take-Off  attaches— the  great  new  feature  through  which  you  can 
run  the  mechanism  of  grain  binders,  corn  pickers,  etc.,  by  power  conveyed 
from  the  tractor  through  a  revolving  shaft.  One  of  the  greatest  of  recent 
tractor  improvements. 

Write  us  for  full'  illustrated  catalog  about  the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor.  Use 
your  tractor  for  winter  belt  work  and  be  well  acquainted  with  it  by  springs  work. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago, Ill. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

51  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ty[  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
still  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 
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•NQ  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  UNO  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


^  23A  SAVAGE  SPORTER 


Send  only  $1.  We’ll  ship  promptly  this  fa¬ 
mous  6  shot  .22  caliber  repeating  bolt  action  rifle.  A  guaranteed  new  first.  Pay 
express  agent,  alter  examination,  balance  of  price  plus  express  and  MODEL  CJ|  QQ 

C.O.D.  charges  Shipped  prepaid  by  sending  cash  in  full  with  order.  23A  ^  I  #  * 

FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Models  23B,  .25-20  caliber  or  23C  .32-20  caliber — $20.50  ONLY  |  fl 

LANGE  AND  CO,,  Quality  Gun  Specialists,  43  G  LEROY  AVENUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HOLDEN  s 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  tlAAOi 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  4>  I  1 1  W  -—I 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  XwOown 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  mandoes  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E P.yment, 
er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
fqr  onces  and  catalog— get  my  >5*. 

1925  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

complete 
ready  to 
>  use 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL  - 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  Is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog,  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16>/£  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested-/?^ 


What  about  your  soil  ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  287  Peoria  Illinois 


SPREADS  165  FL 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $9  f  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw««  ■■■■ 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


TAXES  AND  POLITICS 

Part  II 


You  may  think  all  this  is  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  but  4(1.  and  50  years  ago,  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  was  far  great¬ 
er  interest,  in  politics.  Those  were  the 
days  when  every  bright  young  man  fully 
expected  to  work  his  way  into  some  poli¬ 
tical  job.  There  was  no  civil  service, 
— in  fact  the  service  was  quite  uncivil, 
and  we  conducted  our  meetings  under  a 
sort  of  rough  and  tumble  “parliamentary 
law.”  Every  college  boy  thought  him¬ 
self  quite  capable,  of  conducting  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now, 
for  most  of  our  meetings  are  conducted 
for  us.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
work  out  a  purer  form  of  democracy  it 
seems  much  like  a  one-sided  affair.  I 
like  the  old  way  better. 

The  hired  man  thanked  his  friends  for 
the  great  honor  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  went  through  the  regular 

formula.  ,  , 

“Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  pleasure 

of  the  meeting?”  . 

John  Edwards  protested  against  this 
fraudulent  election,  lie  had  no  personal 
feeling  against  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  taken  the  chair,  but  it  was  his  duty 
as  a  Democrat  to  protest  against  the  evi¬ 
dent  intimidation  of  three  voters  which 
they  had  just  witnessed.  In  the  name  of 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  he  called 
for  another  ballot.  It  was  quite  evident 
to  the  chairman  that  these  three  voters, 
having  finished  their  cookies,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  swing  to  the  other  side.  So  he 
decided  the  motion  out  of  order.  John 
"appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
Sure  enough,  the  three  floaters  went  back 
to  their  father,  but  Julia  voted  with  the 
others!  Thus  the  “appeal”  was  lost. 
Julia  took  the  discreet  position  of  being 
willing  to  support  the  hired  man  while 
not  quite  willing*  to  vote  him  into  the 
family.  T  often  wonder  if  the  average 
family  today  would  know  enough  about 
“parliamentary  law”  to  conduct  such  a 
meeting  over  a  simple  question.  We  used 
to  think  it  good  political  practice  aim 
good  drill  in  citizenship.  It  is  a  fair- 
question  if  our  modern  primary  has  not 
weakened  the  personal  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  which  we  all  took  in  those  old  days. 
Are  our  candidates  as  a  rule  stiongei 
men,  are  our  issues  as  clearly  understood 
as  in  the  old  days  when  we  were  all  ex¬ 
perts  in  “parliamentary  law”  and  stud¬ 
ied  “Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  or  bush¬ 
ing’s  Manual”  as  we  never  did  the  Bible  t 
Do  you  suppose  Lincoln  would  ever  have 
been  nominated  if  if  had  depended  on  pri¬ 
mary  elections? 

The  schoolmaster  took  the  floor. 

“Fellow  citizens,  we  are  here  to  settle 
a  momentous  question.  We  are  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  budget  of  expenses  for  this  family, 
thus  insuring  that  glorious  right  ot  per¬ 
sonal  privilege  which  our  martyred  I  resi¬ 
dent.  backed  by  the  grand  old  party  ot 
freedom - ” 

“Hold  on  there!  This  amt  demo¬ 
cratic  !”  ,  .  , 

John  Edwards  was  on  Ins  feet. 
“What’s  this  man  doing  here?  Who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  speak.  1  protest. 

“1  asked  him,”  said  the  oldest  daugh- 
Ire.  “lie’s  my  counsel,  and  presents 

my  case !”  ,  ,,,  T  . 

“Not  in  my  house,  he  don  t !  J  ohn 
Edwards  saw’  the  meeting  going  against 
him,  and  like  a  true  disciple  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  protested. 

The  hired  man  ruled  that  any  voter 
had  the  right  to  employ  counsel  in  this 
important  matter.  John  Edwards  saw 
that  the  meeting  was  against  him  and 
all  he  could  say  was : 

“This  aint  democratic !” 

Then  a  thought  struck  him. 

“Here,  let  me  hold  the  baby  awhile. 
There  was  a  possibility  that  he  might 
swing  one  voter  if  he  could  get  the  child. 
But  ma  was  something  of  a  politician, 
too.  During  the  old  Blaine  campaign  in 
j  XX  4  the  expression  “blocks  of  five’ 
came  into  politics.  Some  political  mana¬ 
ger  devised  the  very  pretty  scheme  of 
gathering  a  number  of  Republicans  each 
to  invite  five  Democratic  friends  to  go 
“fishing”  with  them  the  day  before  elec¬ 
tion  and  hold  them  until  too  late  tor 
them  to  vote.  Ma  did  not  intend  to 
trust  her  block  of  one  out  of  her  hands, 
and  she  held  on  to  the  baby.  As  tor  that 
influential  voter,  he  just  gurgled  and 
laughed  as  babies  do.  The  latest  dis¬ 
covery  of  human  psychology  seems  to  be 
rhe  belief  that  babies  came  into  tin- 
world  without  any  fear  whatever.  They 
do  not  know  what  it  is  until  some  cow¬ 
ard  shows  them  by  his  example.  How 
ofren  have  I  wished  that  some  grown- 
up  man,  placed  in  a  position  where  he 
was  forced  to  decide  some  great  public 
question,  could  go  back  to  the  cradle 
and  drop  his  fear. 

The  schoolmaster  resumed  his  speech  : 

"Tinder  this  beneficent  and  benign  Re¬ 
publican  administration,  it  has  become 
a  cardinal  virtue  to  proclaim  liberty 
and  equality  to  all — from  the  rich  man  in 
bis  palace  to  the  poor  man  working  in 
the  dust.” 

“  'Taint  so ;  the  administration  is  cor¬ 
rupt.  despotic  and  arrogant.’  Needless 
to  say  this  came  from  John  Edwards. 

“I  shall  not  pause  in  the  noble  work 


which  I  have  laid  out  for  myself  to  reply 
to  abuse  or  attempted  intimidation.  We 
are  here  to  settle  -tt  great  question  of 
finance— to  establish  in  this  home  a  great 
and  glorious  reform — the  budget  system. 

It  is  agreed  among  financiers  that  the 
soundest  system  of  finance  consists  in 
arranging  beforehand  the  year’s  expenses 
and  then  cutting  our  cloth  to  suit  the 
garment.  All  the  great  minds  of  history 
are  agreed  that  great  reforms  must  start 
in  the  home  and  rise  to  the  level  of  hu¬ 
man  intelligence — and  therefore — ” 

But  John  Edwards  broke  in.  “Well, 
spit  it  out !  Come  to  the  point.  What's 
it  all  about  !” 

“My  client  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  financial  situation  in  this  house¬ 
hold.  I  am  merely  acting  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity.  I  will  now  leave  the 
matter  with  her” — and  (he  schoolmaster 
sat  down  well  satisfied  with  his  effort- - 
and  the  fee  which  he  expected  to  collect 
from  his  client. 

The  oldest  daughter  stood  up.  Here 
was  a  young  woman  typical  of  the  times. 
She  had  worked  her  way  through  two 
years  at  normal  school.  Now  she  was 
teaching  so  that  the  children  might  have 
something  of  education — or  what  was 
finer,  the  dominating  ambition  to  earn 
it.  After  a  while  she  and  the  school¬ 
master  would  have  worked  out  some  of 
their  family  obligations — and  then  !  She 
stood  there  bright-eyed  and  fresh — with 
her  Smother’s  spirit  before  work  and 
care  had  dulled  it.  What  women  they 
were — those  daughters  of  western  farm¬ 
ers  40  years  ago  !  The  West  can  never 
pay  its  debt  to  them  ;  and  those  normal 
school  girls  were  speakers,  too. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  estimating 
our  family  expenses  as  well  as  1  can  and 
1  find  some  strange  things.  I  think  we 
should  arrange  for  necessities  first  of  all 
and  let  the  luxuries  go.  I  think  ma  de¬ 
serves  first  attention.  She  needs  to  have 
her  teeth  fixed  first  of  all.” 

“Now,  Nellie,”  broke  in  ma,  “you 
know  I  can  get  along.” 

“Sure,”  said  John  Edwards,  “pan¬ 
cakes  and  mush  are  soft.” 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  get  along, 
ma,”  argued  Nellie.  “You  come  first  of 
all.  Then  I  think  this  family  ought  to 
save  a  little  money  and  give  John  a  year 
at  the  agricultural  college.  He  wants  to 
be  a  farmer.” 

“And  don’t  forget  our  skates;  pa  prom¬ 
ised  them  if  we’d  vote  for  him.”  The 
three  floating  voters  made  their  demand 
much  to  the  embarrassment  of  pa.  The 
ghost  of  a  political  sin  is  the  worst  thing 
that  comes  from  the  grave. 

Nellie  went  on.  “These  are  necessities 
and  should  come  first.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  democracy  let’s  begin  at  home  with 
equal  rights.  I've  seen  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  I  know  that  life  is  sweeter 
and  better  for  fair  play  and  unselfish 
action.  Democracy  isn’t  built  around 
Andrew  Jackson  or  Abe  Lincoln  or  any¬ 
body  else — its  just  common  love  and  fel¬ 
lowship  reduced  to  practical  family  life. 
Now  I  figure  that  pa  spent  last  year  at 
least  $200  for  tobacco,  cigars  and  beer. 

I  make  a  motion  that  in  our  family  bud¬ 
get  for  next  year  we  cut  that  item  in 
two  and  give  half  to  ma.” 

“But  that  aint  democracy,”  roared 
John  Edwards.  "Whlo’s  the  boss  of 
this  house?  Who  holds  the  deed  to  this 
farm?  This  is  anarchy — that’s  what  it 
is,  voting  my  money  away.  There’s  got 
to  be  a  strong  central  government,  and 
I’m  it  in  this  house.  Anyway  tobacco  is  a 
necessity.” 

lie  meant  to  be  impressive  and  dra¬ 
matic,  but  the  fearless  baby  burst  into 
a  great  gugle  of  laughter  and  piped  out: 
“Do  it  again  !  Do  it  again  !” 

Nellie  was  serious.  “Now  pa,  you 
claim  to  be  a  Democrat  and  you  agreed 
to  leave  this  to  a  family  caucus.  Are 
you  going  to  be  a  real  Democrat  or  are 
you  going  back  on  your  agreement  and 
become  a  despot?  If  you  do  don’t  ever 
give  vis  anything  more  about  Andrew 
Jackson.” 

At  heart  John  Edwards  was  a  good 
sport.  He  knew  his  daughter  was  right, 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  and  wit¬ 
ness  vlie  slaughter. 

“Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I’ve  got 
to  feed  the  sheep !” 

He  put  on  his  boots  and  cap,  took  his 
lantern  and  went  to  the  barn.  The  sheep 
made  an  ideal  democracy— they  had  to 
agree  with  him  and  would  not  pay  for 
his  care  unless  they  were  fed.  While 
he  was  gone  the  caucus  went  ahead  and 
fixed  up  the  family  budget. 

“But  Nellie,”  said  ma,  at  last,  “you 
rnusn’t  be  hard  on  pa.  He  enjoys  a  lit¬ 
tle  tobacco  and  he  has  to  work  hard. 
He’s  a  good  man.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Nellie,  “but  if  he’s 
going  to  be  a  Democrat— let  him  be  one.” 

And  her  tone  impressed  the  school¬ 
master  with  (he  thought  that  the  future 
family  life  of  a  Republican  would  surely 
lie  along  democratic  lines. 

Pa  came  back  from  the  barn,  pulled 
off  his  boots  and  sat  by  the  fire.  His 
wife  came  to  him. 

“Here,  pa,  you  hold  the  baby  while  I 
set  my  bread  !” 

The  baby  nestled  up  against  pa’s  coat. 
Suddenly  the  little  voter  started  up  and 
pointed  his  finger. 


KILL 
ROSY 
APHIS! 

Safeguard  next  year’s  crop 
with  one  spray 

You  can  protect  your  trees  and  fruit  from  injury  later  on  with 
one  thorough  spray  before  the  foliage  appears — and  for  less 
money  by  using  Sunoco  Spray  Oil. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  emulsifies  perfectly  with  ordinary  water; 
no  heating  necessary;  just  a  good,  vigorous  stirring.  It  stays 
mixed — will  not  separate,  non-poisonous  and  non-irritating. 

An  emulsion  of  Sunoco  is  cheaper  than  lime- sulphur  and  nicotine 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

In  addition  to  killing  aphis  and  their  eggs,  you  can  kill  Scale, 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  with  only  one  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  Sunoco,  as  a  late  dormant  spray. 

Don’t  wait  until  these  pests  have  multiplied  and  foliage  and 
fruit  are  injured.  Control  them  before  any  foliage  appears 
and  insure  a  clean,  profitable  yield  of  fruit  next  year. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

T*hi1ns1c>1l>hin  P/i 


9i he  next  day  it  RAINED 

AND  WHERE  WAS  THE  SPRAY?  ON 
THE  TREE— OR  ON  THE  GROUND? 


Apple 
branches 
Sprayed  with 
Lime-Sulfur: 
Note  inade¬ 
quate  cover¬ 
age  on  left- 
hand  branch 
(Lime-Sulfur 
only).  Con¬ 
trast  even 
coating  on 
the  Other 
branch  with 
KAY  SO 
added 


ABOVE i 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
without  KAY  SO 


AT  RIGHT: 
Same  spray 
with  K  A  YSO 
— note  even 
coating 


“Let  it  rain!”  says  the  man  who 
has  used  KAY SO  in  his  spray,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  his  spray  will 
withstand  the  storm! 

And  why?  Because  KAYSO  is  an 
adhesive,  as  well  as  a  spreader — 
“it  Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes 
It  Stay!” 

Entire  spray  coverage  means 
more  crop  saved  for  you— more 
dollars  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

KAYSO,  as  an  emulsifier  in  the 
home-making  of  oil  emulsion  sprays, 
gives  you  a  dependable  spray  at 
low  cost. 

It  pays  to  be  thorough !  Ask  your 
dealer  for  KAY  SO — or  write  us  for 
descriptive  folder. 

Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

175  Franklin  Street 
New  York 


Golden  State 


Milk  Products  Co. 

425  Battery  Street 
San  Francisco 


SPREADS 
the  SPRAYS 


SPRAY  SPREADER 


MAKES 
it  STAY- 


The  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


se  MYERS 

I  SPRAY  PUMPS 
the,  Year Rouncl 


ORCHARD  and  vine¬ 
yard,  truck  patch  and 
citrus  grove,  cotton  and  tobac¬ 
co,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers 
must  be  sprayed.  Barns, 
sheds,  poultry  and  hog  houses, 
fences,  walls  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  must  be  whitewashed, 
painted  and  disinfected.  You 
can  do  any  or  all  of  these 
things  quickly,  economically 
and  efficiently  with  a  MYERS 
Spray  Pump.  There  is  a  MYERS 
for  every  purpose*  and  each  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

Spray  Pump*  handle  with  equal 
facility  insecticide*,  disinfectant*,  white- 
~  V[„  wa*h  ?r  pamt*.  Hand  Pumps  with  ea*y 
SESSf-  ?>perat,”8  co*  Beat  handle— self-lubricatina 
*  <jVer  *  umP*  W1*h  endowed  working  parts 
and  automatic  presiure  control  give  power¬ 
ful  penetrating  apray  that  reaches  every 
leaf  and  blossom,  every  nook  and  corner . 
The  MYERS  line  indude*  Pump*  for 
-I4J  J— —  lAAtt. ^  every  purpose. 

Hay  Tool* 
and  Door 
Hangers.  Ask 
your  local 
dealei  about 
them  or  write 
u*  direct. 


jjii  F.E.MYERS&BROtg 


'MAY  AND  GRAIN  UNl6ad!ng"to£lS? 
♦FARM  AND  GAPAGE  POOP  HANGERS* 


wsmm 


'MYERS  U>V  DOWN  AUTOMATIC 

POWER  SPRAV  RIG 

COMM.CT* 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  AH  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Strawberries,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
r  Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.Dept.l 5.Chicago,lll. 

WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


“Do  it  again  pa!  Do  it  again!” 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more  likely 
to  take  the  sap  of  conceit  out  of  a  man 
than  to  have  an  honest  and  fearless 
baby  say  that  about  an  effort  which  the 
man  thought  heroic  and  thrilling? 

Then  he  settled  down  and  dropped 
asleep,  and  pa  sitting  by  the  fire  looked 
about  him.  The  room  was  warm  and 
comfortable.  Ma  was  stirring  her  bread 
in  the  kitchen.  The  three  floating  voters 
were  studying  their  lessons.  John  was 
reading  and  in  the  front  room  Nellie  and 
the  schoolmaster  were  engaged  in  a  very 
important  conversation.  I*a  saw  it  all. 
He  nodded  over  the  soft  little  form  in 
his  arms.  This  was  true  democracy — 
better  even  than  anything  Andrew  Jack- 
son  ever  knew. 


I  have  just  been  reading  very  carefully 
“Abraham  Lincoln,”  by  Lord  Charnwood. 
It  is  not  only  the  fairest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  life  of  Lincoln  but,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  best  biography  ever  written. 
Here  is  an  Englishman  who  stands  off 
on  the  side  lines  and  watches  the  game 
played  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Without  prejudice  either  way.  Lord 
Charnwood  reveals  the  real  Lincoln.  To 
some  northern  men  Lincoln  was  a  half¬ 
god  gifted  with  some  sort  of  superhuman 
power.  To  some  of  the  southern  people 
he  was  a  mere  vulgar  common  politician 
—Put  by  chance  into  a  great  office.  In 
truth  Lincoln  was  neither.  lie  was  an 
honest,  sincere  man,  inexperienced  in 
large  management,  but  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  save  this  Union  of  States,  which 
death  alone  could  break.  He  said,  among 
other  things: 

“As  T  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would 
not  be  a  master.” 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  at  the  head  of 
this  great  nation,  lie  retained  the  same 
view  of  men  and  their  common  duties 
that  he  held  as  a  farm  laborer  or  boat¬ 
man.  In  the  end,  whatever  progress  the 
plain  people  would  make,  they  must  do  it 
themselves.  I  think  he  saw  that  in  the 
coming  years  his  plain  people  would  he 
surrounded  by  a  great  army  of  publicly- 
paid  teachers  or  directors  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  their  affairs  for  them 
from  eating  to  paying  taxes, 'and  that  the 
next  great  social  revolution  would  he 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  back  to  foundation  principles 
and  do  it  themselves.  h,  w.  c. 


and  other 

LEADER 
SUGAR  TOOLS  "Ul’iT' 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE-information  on 

sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


m^r 


from 

ORE 
ACRE 


_  ITCHER 
.  TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou-, 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

.  Send  for  Free  Book 


and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Works  In  any 
,  soil.  Horses  or  Trac¬ 
tor.  All  steel,  adjust¬ 
able,  reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri- 
^  gation.  Low  price. 
w  Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  2034  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
,  ,  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
rrCC  DOOK  miee’tellingaboutVIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T-  B.  Virus,  ltd,  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

Mr.  S ugarmaker ! 

YOUR  SEASON  IS  AT  HAND 

ve°JtlK?,nce8  dePend  'Tor*  y°ur  Quality.  Insure  yourhar- 
t j rac t  L71 1-;! £ ?. ! " K, W,\th  tl?e  “  Famous  Vermont,”  the  only 
State  the  *?Tbo1  lng  evaporator  constructed. 

Terms  HheS  V  o£  treesU'ou  taP-  Prices  moderate. 

BiHrSibu  '  Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  N.  V. 
Rutland,  Vermont  _ St,  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred- 
ier,CD  V?'?  olms,ed.  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har- 

T? i?  8 V, 0 f  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
rticultiiral  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
,lc  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
“erce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  S 5.00 .  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Value  of  a  Child 

The  following  note  from  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  deals  with  a  much  din- 
cussed  question— is  a  little  child  an  as¬ 
set  or  a  liability? 

The  city  of  New  York  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  a  six-year-old  girl,  two 
years  ago  last  Summer,  when  she  was 
struck  by  a  missile  accidentally  thrown 
by  a  city  employe  from  a  street-cleaning 
truck.  In  the  trial  of  the  damage  suit 
brought  by  the  father,  the  city’s  lawyer 
sought  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
parent  should  receive  no  compensation 
because  his  child  was  a  liability,  consid¬ 
ering  the  care  and  money  outlay  neces¬ 
sary  to  rear  her.  The  jury’s  view  of' the 
city  s  position  regarding  children  was  to 
return  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
for  $5,000.  In  brief,  the  child,  declared 
the  jury,  was  an  asset. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  counsel  for 
the  city  of  New  York  should  have  en¬ 
tered  such  a  mean  and  shabby  defense. 
Every  child, .  at  least  every  healthy,  nor¬ 
mal  child,  is  an  asset  not  only  to  the 
parents  but  to  the  State.  A  child  is  a 
potential  man  or  woman,  and  even  its 
financial  value  to  society  cannot  be  fair¬ 
ly  appraised  without  taking  the  potential 
value  into  account.  The  value  of  all 
children  at  a  given  moment  is  beyond 
calculation  in  money,  or  in  wealth  of  any 
form.  Were  the  children  suddenly  and 
completely  exterminated,  the  human  race 
might  so  far  disappear  from  the  earth 
as  to'  throw  hack  human  evolution  50.- 
000  years.  The  generations  of  mankind 
are  so  interlocked  that  the  loss  of  the 
world’s  children  en  masse  might  mean 
the  conquest  of  civilization  by  the  jungle 
within  half  a  century. 

The  value  of  the  life  of  even  one  child 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  value  of 
the  lives  of  all  the  children  in  existence. 
The  children  are  the  greatest  asset  of 
any  country,  of  any  race,  of  any  people. 
The  future  is  theirs ;  without  them  there 
is  no  future.  And  that  fact  fortunately 
is  something  that  adults — or  most  of 
them— do  not  have  to  be  taught ;  they 
know  it  by  instinct  in  the  same  way  that 
the  lower  animals  know  that  their  own 
lives  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  young  from  destruction.  The 
?\ew  York  lawyer  who  tried  to  convince 
a  jury  of  plain  men  that  the  parents  of 
a  child  were  better  off  with  their  little 
one  killed  was  not  a  credit  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  bar.  Human  nature  re¬ 
volts  to  its  depths  against  such  an  in¬ 
humane  doctrine. 
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—HALF  AS  OFTEN— 

There’s  twice  as  much  plant  food  in  International  Multiple- 
strength  Fertilizer  as  there  is  in  standard  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  but  not  twice  the  price!”  Think 
or  the  saving  in  handling,  the  saving  in  hauling  and  drilling! 

E^hfigure  in  the  analysis  indicates  a  unit  of  plant  food.  Thus  an 

i  m  ,  u  tip  e'StrengtE  contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as 
a  4-8-4. 

All  International  Fertilizers  are  made  up  well  in  advance  of  the 

shipping  season.  This  insures  thoroughly  cured  goods  which 
drill  easily. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 
fultiple- Strength 
fertilizers  ^ 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  Tiie 
Phosphate- Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


international  <Hgricultural  Corporation 


Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON.  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 

INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ 


Address _ 

Town. 


i  own  r 

- - - - - — - State _ _ _ _ 
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The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils  niimsiiiiiiimmmmimmiimimmiiiiii 

_ _  _ 

Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


Utensils  make  the  good  grade  of  syrup  that  brings  the 
et  Price.  Are  you  Interested  and  will  you  tell  us  the 
tr^3 ty,ou  taR.£nd  a  ,iat  of  utensils  needed?  We  will 
send  you  ourCatalogue  B”  and  give  you  prices. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  RUTLAND*  VERMONT 


EIGHT  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 


An  Iowa  girl  en  route  to  visit  friends 
in  New  York,  entered  the  city  by  the 
Hudson  tunnel,  then  took  the  subway  to 
their  address.  “What  do  you  think  of  the 
city  ?”  they  asked  on  her  arrival  “I 
couldn’t  say,”  she  replied.  “I’ve  had  onlv 
a  worm’s  eye  view.”— American  Legion 
V\  eekly. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
Send  dollar  for  Special  Salesmans  Sample 
Star  Supply  Co.,  Box  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 

FERTII I7FR  pu«e  CANADA 

*  Ll1'  1  iUlLLH  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing-,  seeding  down 
grain  and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and 
truck  growing  they  have  no  equal.  Rich  in  Potash. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Onl.,  Can. 


/  ;C||  This  800-page 
book  gives 
th  ousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  F ARM Eli’ S  PAPER 

A  \ uUoniil  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

I'utilished  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  >Ves(  30lh  Street,  New  Vork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

•Tohn  1.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  *2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  lime  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Champion  Organ  Grinder 

OUR  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Dairymen's 
League  News,  may  have  our  vote  in  any  contest 
l'or  champion  organ-grinder.  An  organ  never  can 
give  original  music.  It  can  only  grind  out  a  few 
tunes  which  ‘are  put  into  the  music  box.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  World  War  the  Germans  in  a 
western  city  attempted  a  propaganda  of  music.  They 
bought  a  large  number  of  hand  organs  arranged  to 
play  “Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  “Deutschland  Ueber 
Vile’s,”  “True  Deutsch  Hearts”  and  so  on.  Then  they 
turned  these  organs  loose  on  the  streets.  It  was 
not  a  bad  plan  in  a  community  where  memory  of 
th«  fatherland  was  strong.  One  day  there  came 
along  a  Scotchman,  lie  listened  solemnly  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  said : 

"Now  my  lad,  give  us  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne'.” 

The  truthful  answer  was: 

“Xo'—all  I  can  plug  is  what  thru  put  in  the  box!” 
This  story  will  come  to  mind  whenever  you  ask 
any  vital  question  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 
The  dialogue  will  run  about  as  follows: 

Q.  What  became  of  that  missing  $494,181.07? 

A.  John  J.  Dillon  is  an  enemy  of  the  farmers. 

(}.  We  mean  the  “unaccounted  for”  sum  of  $494,- 
181.67  for  November? 

A.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  tell  the  truth. 
Q.  It  was  a  nice  little  wad  of  $494,181.07.  what 
became  of  it? 

A.  John  J.  Dillon  is  a  grouch  and  humbug. 

<}.  Grant  it  if  you  like,  hut  whatever  became  of 
the  $494,181  .<57? 

A.  Eight  years  ago  II.  W.  Collingwood  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  said  “If  your  competitor  will 
not  talk  about  you,  hire  him  to  do  so.” 

Q.  We  admit  that  cheerfully,  it  was  about  right, 
but  please  tell  us  what  became  of  the  $494,181.07 
which  was  “unaccounted  for?” 

A.  John  J.  Dillon  is  trying  to  destroy  the  League. 
Q.  Have  it  your  own  way— but  what  became  of 
the  $494,181.07? 

A.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  worst  enemy 
that  New  York  farmers  ever  had. 

So  it  goes.  You  might  talk  a  month  and  then 
never  get  within  sight  of  that  $494, 181. Oi.  In  the 
early  days  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  there  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  dance  hall.  The  pianist  was  wounded  by  a 
stray  bullet,  and  the  proprietor  hired  an  organ- 
grinder  to  provide  music.  They  hung  this  sign 
over  him : 

“ Please  don't  shoot  the  organ-grinder  or  ask  him 
for  new  tunes.  He  does  the  best  lie  can.  All  he 
can  do  is  grind  out  what  they  fix  up  for  him.'' 

4Ye  are  willing  to  try  it  once  more — perhaps  we 
did  not  talk  lound  enough : 

“ WHAT  EVER  BECAME  OF  THAT  $494,181.07 
WHICH  WAS  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  IN  NOVEM¬ 
BER?” 

THERE  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  University  which  will  be  tilled  by 
the  Legislature.  These  Regents  have  general  charge 
of  New  York's  educational  system.  We  think  there 
should  be  on  this  board  some  direct  representative 
of  the  rural  schools — some  one  who  understands 
country  conditions.  Surely  the  rural  school  problem 
is  vitally  important  to  our  country  people.  It  seems 
no  more  than  fair  that  at  least  one  of  the  Regents 
should  be  a  true  representative  of  the  country.  It 
seems  right  also  that  women  should  have  a  plaf-e  on 
this  educational  court  of  last  resort.  IV  omen  have 
most  to  do  with  school  work.  The  great  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  women,  and  their  influence  pro¬ 
vides  practically  all  of  the  home  background  with¬ 
out  which  our  schools  would  be  impossible.  It 


seems  reasonable  and  wise  .therefore  to  urge  the 
election  this  year  of  some  capable  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Regents.  We  suggest  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Cornwall  of  Pultneyville,  Wayne  Co. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  one  better  qualified 
for  such  a  place  if  we  are  correct  in  saying  that 
the  country  and  country  women  in  particular. de¬ 
serve  a  representative  on  the  board.  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall  comes  of  a  family  of  teachers.  She  has  had 
practical  experience.  She  lives  in  the  country  and 
fully  understands  the  conditions  under  which  coun¬ 
try  people  labor  and  live.  She  would  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  credit,  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
woman  on  the  board  would  do  much  to  bring  about 
more  cordial  relations  between  our  educators  and 
the  farmers.  New  York  has  just  established  a 
precedent  by  electing  a  most  excellent  woman.  Mrs. 
Knapp,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Now  continue  this 
good  work  and  put  another  woman  on  the  Board  of 
Regents!  Why  not? 

THE  recent  articles  show  the  serious  nature  of 
this  embargo  on  live  poultry.  We  are  over¬ 
run  with  questions  from  people  who  want  to  know 
how  long  it  will  last.  No  one  can  tell.  The  author¬ 
ities  who  have  it  in  charge  will  make  no  definite 
statements.  Personally  we  doubt  if  the  trade  in  live 
poultry  ever  comes  hack  to  its  former  si/e.  There  is 
likely  to  he  an  increase  in  the  dressed  poultry  trade 
from  the  West,  as  safer  and  more  sanitary  than  the 
plan  of  stuffing  the  poor  birds  into  cars  as  has  been 
done.  We  have  no  doubt  plans  will  be  worked  out 
for  the  certified  shipment  of  baby  chicks  and  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  If  shipments  of  live  poultry  for  long 
distances  are  reduced  or  discontinued  the  advant¬ 
age  wilj,  of  course,  he  with  eastern  poultrymen.  In 
fact  the  eastern  men  would  seem  to  be  in  the  way 
of  gaining  a  great  opportunity  for  the  heavier  class 
of  poultry.  It  looks  like  a  good  year  for  Reds, 
Rocks  and  “Dottes.” 

ARE  the  farm  papers  of  New  York  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  child  labor  amendment?  It  would 
seem  so  from  their  long-continued  silence  on  the 
subject.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  livest  sub¬ 
jects  yet  presented  to  farmers  for  consideration. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  on  record  as  opposed.  We  think 
the  time  has  come  for  all  who  are  supposed  to  speak 
for  farmers  to  show  their  colors.  The  advocates  of 
the  amendment  present  their  arguments  this  week 
in  an  advertisement.  It  is  their  privilege  to  do  so. 
We  oppose  because  we  do  not  care  to  trust  Con¬ 
gress  with  this  tremendous  power,  and  because  the 
age  limit  is  too  high.  If.  as  these  advocates  say, 
no  one  has  any  thought  of  prohibiting  labor  of  per¬ 
sons  up  to  IS  years— why  then  do  they  demand  the 
power  to  prohibit?  As  for  the  age  limit  of  18,  it  is 
too  high.  Such  a  good  authority  as  Senator  Borah 
is  reported  to  have  advised  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  to  cut  this  age  limit  down  to  10.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  readers  are  op¬ 
posed. 

MRS.  RHODA  PON  GRAVES  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  only  woman  legislator  at 
Albany  this  year,  started  her  legislative  career  by 
introducing  a  bill  calculated  to  permit  children  of 
10  or  17  in  the  rural  districts  to  operate  motor  ve¬ 
hicles.  Under  the  present  law  the  age  limit  is  18. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  law  will  carry  strict  ex¬ 
amination  and  requirements.  There  are  many 
cases  where  the  present  law  works  genuine  hardship 
for  country  people.  It  should  be  modified,  yet  left 
so  that  a  license  may  be  denied  to  careless  and  ir¬ 
responsible  young  people.  Some  of  them  should  not 
be  permitted  to  drive  if  they  lived  to  be  90.  There 
wil  be  a  fierce  battle  over  this  law — the  country 
for,  the  city  against. 

Knowing  of  no  better  way  to  commence  a  new  year 
than  to  square  up  accounts,  I  am  enclosing  a  dollar 
bill  to  enable  me  to  play  host  to  your  grand  old  paper 
for  another  year.  I  like  it;  though  it  sometimes  dis¬ 
putes  my  judgment,  it  never  quarrels  with  me,  simply 
presents  the  other  side  of  the  question  which  furnishes 
food  for  thought  to  all  fair-minded  people,  and  often  to 
their  advantage.  JAMES  old. 

Michigan. 

HERE  are  some  people  in  this  world  who  can¬ 
not  distinguish  between  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  rebellion.  Mr.  Old  has  the  right  idea.  When 
someone  disputes  his  judgment  he  begins  to  analyze 
his  judgment.  It  may  possibly  be  wrong.  At  any 
rate  the  mental  effort  required  to  prove  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  is  right  is  the  finest  sort  of  brain 
stimulant,  and  most  men  need  that  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 


THE  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  personal 
letter  from  a  man  who  will  be  a  member  of 
the  next  Congress.  We  think  it  thoroughly  sensible. 
This  man  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  people  of  this  type  go  to  Washington: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  problem  in  his  choice  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  vSome  of  the  farm  organization  people  seem 
to  me  to  be  sold  to  a  program  of  farm  relief  and  co¬ 
operative  marketing  which  will  in  the  end  bring  no 
tangible  benefits  to  agriculture,  although  they  are  now 
popular,  and  are  things  about  which  a  great  deal  of 
noise  can  be  made,  and  the  appearance  created  of 
having  done  a  great  deal.  To  my  mind  the  less  gov¬ 
ernment  relief  the  better  it  will  be  in  the  long  run. 
because  government  relief  now  in  agriculture’s  ad¬ 
versity  may  mean  government  regulation  in  the  turn 
of  the  tide  which  will  surely  bring  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity.  I  do  not  believe  co-operation  can  develop  any 
faster  than  the  individual  farmer  develops  with  it. 
The  idea  of  the  farmer  signing  a  quit  claim  of  his 
produce  for  a  long  period  and  turning  it  over  to  a 
board  of  benevolent  despots,  who  are  expected  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  him  prosperity,  is  in 
my  opinion  doing  much  harm  to  the  Development,  of 
genuine  co-operative  marketing.  I  would  Tike  to  see 
the  President  appoint  a  secretary  who  would  come 
right  out  frankly,  and  tell  us  what  in  all  probability 
can  be  done,  and  go  about  doing  it  without  following 
oil'  any  fancies  which  in  the  end  will  bring  no  real 
results. 

OWING  to  the  peculiar  state  of  political  affairs 
at  Albany  our  people  have  awaited  with  in¬ 
terest  Governor  Smith’s  views  on  the  rural  school 
question.  This  is  what  he  said  in  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  : 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  administrative  and  tax  unit  and  increased  sup¬ 
port  by  the  State  for  better  educational  opportunity 
in  the  rural  schools.  I  assure  you  that  any  construc¬ 
tive  measure  for  the  improvement  'of  rural  education 
that  may  be  presented  to  me,  based  upon  these  guiding 
principles  and  having  the  approval  of  those  most  vitally 
concerned,  will  have  my  support. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  confer  on  this  subject 
with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  They 
are  men  of  broad  experience  and  vision  and  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  State  devotedly  without  remuneration.  I  have 
always  welcomed  from  them  at  any  time  recommenda¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  future  development  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  our  educational  system.  If 
this  suggestion  meets  with  your  approval,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  that  such  conference  is  brought  about 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  the  Governor  dis¬ 
tinctly  favored  the  details  of  the  Downing-Porter 
bill.  This  year  he  has  evidently  abandoned  that, 
and  makes  only  a  mild  general  statement.  This 
has  evidently  been  brought  about  by  the  display  of 
power  made  at  Albany  last  year  by  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  Last  year  the  Governqr 
seemed  quite  willing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the 
educators  alone,  without  much  consideration  for 
the  wishes  of  country  people.  Now  he  makes  the 
condition  that  a  rural  school  bill  must  have  "the 
approval  of  those  most,  vitally  concerned.''  Who 
can  possibly  be  more  vitally  concerned  than  the 
country  people  who  pay  the  taxes  and  provide  the 
children?  These  country  people  now  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  own,  which  is  being  rapidly  per¬ 
fected.  This  organization  will  soon  present  a 
definite  school  program,  based  on  reasonable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  present  law.  The  changing  from 
last  year  in  the  tone  of  the  Governor’s  message 
shows  that  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
lias  already  won  a  great  moral  victory. 


Brevities 

The  poorest  thing  in  the  world  is  sentiment  grown 
sour. 

The  mail  carrier  is  supposed  to  work  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  postmaster.  If  he  does  not  give  you 
satisfaction,  go  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

One  thing  we  like  about  President  Coolidge  is  that 
changes,  if  any,  in  high  public  office  are  made  promptly 
and  without  any  great  parade  or  fireworks. 

In  his  autobiography  Mark  Twain  says  that  “One 
of  the  surest  ways  of  begetting  an  enemy  is  to  do  some 
stranger  an  act  of  kindness  which  should  lay  upon  him 
the  irritating  sense  of  an  obligation.”  He  is  right. 
Better  struggle  alone  upon  your  own  resources  if  you 
can. 

Some  of  the  complaints  which  come  to  us  are  very 
small  and  petty.  Many  of  them  have  to  do  with 
neighborhood  troubles.  They  are  cases  where  bear  and 
forbear  should  rule,  but  as  one  man  says:  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  when  I  forbear  and  the  neighbor  acts 
like  a  bear!” 

Before  the  Civil  War  Gen.  TJ.  S.  Grant,  then  located 
in  Oregon,  and  another  army  officer  raised  a  crop  of 
potatoes  as  a  speculation.  They  made  a  good  crop — 
so  good  that  they  could  hardly  give  the  potatoes  away  ! 
Grant  could  capture  Vicksburg,  but  he  surrendered  to 
old  over-production. 

The  mental  attitude  I  most  desire  is  the  ability  to 
smile  at  the  efforts  of  those  who  try  to  be  my  enemies. 
The  attitude  of  the  baby  described  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes  this  week  is  good.  His  father  attempted  to  be 
dramatic  and  despotic.  All  the  baby  said  was,  “Do  it 
again  !”  It  amused  him  ! 
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A  Nucleus  for  Dairy  Union 

At  a  meeting  in  Utica  last  week  the  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  committee  of  the  dairy 
<  rganizations  of  the  New  York  milk  district.  In 
the  purposes  of  the  conference,  the  principle  is 
recognized  that  successful  co-operation  depends  on 
the  mutual  confidence,  good  will  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  and  on  the  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  service  of  the  association  to  producers. 
To  secure  these  mutual  conditions,  it  aims  to  pro¬ 
vide  ’voluntary  membership;  to  encourage  equal 
voice  of  members  in  the  management,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  each  member  an  equitable  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  in  proportion  to  his  contributions  to  it  in  time, 
money  and  trade. 

The  members  of  the  conference  shall  be  accredited 
representatives  of  the  market  milk  producers  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  New  York  territory.  The  charter 
members  are  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers, 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  Non-pooling 
.Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association  and  any  other 
milk  producers’  organization. 

New  members  may  be  accepted  at  any  regular 
meeting.  Meetings  shall  be  held  monthly  in  the 
city  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as  fixed  by  the 
conference. 

The  members  of  the  conference  shall  select  a 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  per¬ 
form  the  usual  duties  of  those  several  positions  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  conference  shall  have  power  to  make  assess¬ 
ments  to  defray  necessary  expenses. 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  success  of  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  milk  associations,  depends  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  it  and  confidence  in  it  by  dairymen,  and 
that  elaborate  form  and  expense  are  wasteful  until 
dairy  farmers  perfect  it  for  themselves.  The  start 
is  therefore  kept  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  nucleus  will  develop  into  a 
union  of  all  producing  organizations  and  stabilize 
the  industry  into  a  profitable  business  for  dairy 
farmers. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

Milk  producers  at  the  Shokomeko  Clover  Farms 
plant  recently  purchased  by  the  League  are  now  send¬ 
ing  their  milk  to  Coleman’s  Station,  Columbia  County. 
About  240  cans  left  the  old  plant,  and  only  two  small 
local  producers  remained.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  the  South  Gilboa  Clover  Farms  plant  was 
sold  to  the  League,  all  local  producers  left  it,  and  went 
to  the  Sheffield  Farms  plant.  It  is  estimated  that  00 
per  cent  of  all  Clover  Farms  milk  from  all  plants 
went  to  Sheffields.  LOCAT. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  the  League  took  over  the  Evans  Grade  A  plant 
at  Newton,  N.  J.,  44  farmers  left  and  only  three  re¬ 
mained,  Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Company  got  the 
major  part  of  it,  but  it  is  said  Model  Dairy  took  some. 

New  Jersey.  s. 

Since  the  sale  of  the  Clover  Farms  milk  plants  at 
Solon  and  Preble  the  bulk  of  milk  formerly  going  to 
the  local  plant  is  now  sent  to  the  Non-pool  plant  at 
Tully.  H. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  met  at  Syracuse  on  Jan¬ 
uary  J)  to  develop  a  legislative  program.  Many  plans 
were  suggested,  but  the  committee  finally  decided  to 
concentrate  its  work  this  year  upon  a  simple  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  specialize  on  State  aid  for  x’ural 
schools  and  the  repeal  of  sections  128  and  129  of  the 
school  law.  These  sections  have  to  do  with  forced 
consolidation  of  rural  districts.  The  society  is  op¬ 
posed  to  this  forced  consolidation,  and  by  repeal¬ 
ing  these  sections  they  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  superintendents  or  other  officers  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  close  or  consolidate  district 
schools  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  local  voters. 
The  society  will  stand  on  the  program  of  retaining 
the  districts  in  control  of  the  local  people.  Its  poli¬ 
cy  will  be  to  build  up  and  develop  these  local 
schools  wherever  possible,  as  opposed  to  the  plan 
<-f  discontinuing  them  and  carrying  the  pupils  away 
to  a  central  school.  That  is  the  foundation  principle 
upon  which  the  society  will  work. 

As  for  the  matter  of  State  aid,  after  much  discus¬ 
sion  and  consideration  of  several  plans  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  proposes  a  plan  which  will  provide 
about  as  follows : 

First:  Districts  with  a  true  valuation  of  $50,000 
or  less  will  receive  $1,000  from  the  State  for  each 
teacher.  This  amount  of  State  aid  is  to  recede  $1 
for  every  $1,000  increase  in  true  valuation  above 
$50,000. 

Second :  All  public  utilities  will  be  taxed  directly 
by  the  State  for  school  purposes.  This  tax  to  be 
distributed  partly  as  described  above. 


Third :  All  remaining  property  in  common  school 
districts,  taking  out  the  valuation  for  public  utili¬ 
ties,  will  be  taxed  a  uniform  rate  of  $5  for  each 
$1,000  of  true  valuation.  This  money  to  be  used 
for  school  maintenance.  Under  this  plan  the  poorer 
the  district  the  greater  amount  of  aid  given  it  from 
the  State  tax,  and  this  is  done  in  the  simplest  and 
most  uncomplicated  manner.  The  corporations, 
that  is  the  public  utilities  under  this  plan,  will  pay 
their  just  share  of  school  tax.  Most  of  the  so-called 
rich  rural  districts  are  those  which  Include  some 
public  utility.  As  it  is  now  the  tax  or  greater  part 
of  it  goes  directly  to  that  particular  district.  In  a 
number  of  cases  these  utility  plants  are  valued  at 
millions;  under  the  proposed  plan  the  tax  paid  by 
these  utilities  will  be  fairly  distributed,  giving  the 
larger  amounts  to  the  poorer  districts. 

In  a  general  way  that  is  what  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  proposes  this  year,  and  bills 
will  be  presented  in  the  Legislature  covering  these 
points.  This  is  merely  an  announcement  of  what 
is  proposed.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  full  and  fair 
discussion  of  these  plans,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
the  general  program  of  the  society  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  local  control  of  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  school.  That  is  to  be  done  first  of  all,  and  this 
plan  is  directly  opposed  to  the  scheme  for  killing  off 
the  smaller  schools  or  taking  them  away  from  the 
local  control. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  built  upon  State 
aid.  arranged  and  given  in  the  simplest  and  least 
complicated  manner.  By  taxing  the  corporations 
or  public  utilities  directly,  and  using  this  tax  money 
to  be  distributed  back  to  the  schools,  the  richer  dis¬ 
tricts  now  receiving  most  of  this  direct  tax  will  be 
made 'to  aid  the  poorer  districts  and  give  a  fairer 
distribution.  Part  of  the  committee  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  New  Jersey  law,  under  which 
all  districts  contribute  a  State  tax.  This  tax  is  then 
re-distributed  so  that  most  of  it  goes  to  the  poorer 
districts,  and  in  this  way  the  richer  districts  con¬ 
tribute  to  those  that  are  weaker.  In  theory  this 
works  well  in  New  Jersey,  hut  complications  have 
arisen  which  have  made  it  rather  difficult  fairly 
to  distribute  this  tax.  It  is  felt  that  this  corpora¬ 
tion  or  public  utility  tax  handled  in  the  simple  man¬ 
ner  proposed  will  cover  the  case  of  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  well.  All  these  matters  will  be  fully  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 


Dirt  Farmers  Run  a  Successful  Creamery 

IlE  principal  reason  for  the  centralized  plan  of 
dairy  organization  is  that  farmers  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  the  local  plants,  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to  produce  and  handle  milk  in  a  sanitary 
way.  This  argument  has  been  refuted  many  times 
by  actual  experience  in  the  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  local  plants  by  local  dairy  farmers.  Here 
is  one  notable  instance: 

Four  years  ago  the  plant  at  Callicoon,  N.  Y., 
was  taken  over  by  the  producers.  Previously  it  had 
been  owned  and  operated  by  -an  independent  milk 
operator,  with  indifferent  success  and  accumulating 
obligations.  For  a  year  the  date  owner  had  been 
retained  by  the  Callicoon  Co-operative  Association 
as  manager.  The  previous  record  Avas  pretty  Avell 
maintained.  He  was  not  retained  for  the  second 
year.  The  local  dairymen  had  no  experience  in 
handling  a  plant,  or  in  what  is  called  business  ex¬ 
perience,  outside  the  farm ;  but  they  had  grit  and 
horse  sense,  and  besides  there  was  no  escape  from 
their  responsibilities.  They  took  up  the  new  Avork 
with  determination  and  confidence.  They  issued  6 
per  cent  coupon  bonds  and  paid  for  their  plant  by 
selling  a  proportionate  share  of  the  bonds  to  each 
patron.  They  put  their  plant  in  good  working  order, 
consulted  friends  in  the  marketing  problem,  and 
found  a  high-class  responsible  buyer  for  the  milk. 
They  ran  the  plant  economically  and  delivered  a 
high  grade  of  sanitary  milk,  and  retained  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  were  no  secrets  from  the  patrons.  Every¬ 
body  knew  just  how  the  business  Avas  conducted, 
and  what  it  cost.  An  auditing  committee,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  patrons,  published  an  itemized  account  of 
the  income  and  disbursements.  They  have  increased 
their  output  50  per  cent,  and  in  1923  handled  96.587 
cans  of  milk  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  per  can.  exclusive 
of  fixed  charges  of  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 
In  about  three  years  of  operation  they  have  dis¬ 
tributed  to  patrons  $117,600  more  than  the  League 
price  would  return. 

The  trustees  Avere  I.  E.  Knack,  L.  Buddenhagen, 
M.  Lord,  G.  IlaAvley  and  M.  Herman.  Here  are  these 
men  from  the  plow  handles  Avho  continue  to  operate 
their  farms,  and  without  previous  experience  made 


a  success  of  a  co-operative  business.  They  paid  no 
lawyers’  retainers  and  no  promoters’  salaries.  Every 
shipping  station  has  just  such  men.  Organized  on 
this  basis,  with  a  competent  salesman  to  sell  shipped 
milk,  the  Dairymen’s  League  would  have  saved  its 
members  not  less  than  $40,000,000  a  year  for  the 
past,  four  years,  and  it  would  today  be  the  strongest 
and  best  dairy  organization  in  the  world.  You 
eoqld  not  keep  dairymen  out  of  it  with  a  big  stick. 
This  was  the  plan  that  dairymen  themselves  ap¬ 
proved.  The  only  real  argument  against  it  is  that 
it  is  easy  for  farmers  to  operate,  puts  them  in  abso¬ 
lute  control,  and  makes  no  place  for  astute  lawyers, 
professional  promoters  and  Avhite-eollar  leaders. 


The  Farm  Conference  Report 

HE  Farm  Conference  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  to  consider  the  agricultural  situation 
and  suggest  remedies  has  made  its  first  report.  This 
covers  the  needs  of  livestock  men  in  the  West.  The 
conference  apparently  Aviil  take  up  one  thing  at  a 
time.  The  recommendations  cover  several  points. 
rI  he  conference  says  that  more  Federal  credit  for 
livestock  men  is  the  chief  necessity.  During  the  Avar 
cattlemen  bomnved  money  freely,  and  in  that  Avay 
overdid  the  business  of  breeding  and  feeding  cat¬ 
tle.  Many  of  them  were  unable  to  meet  their  obli¬ 
gations.  With  farm  credit  they  can  get  through 
without  failure,  but  the  Avestern  banks  were  heavily 
involved,  and  there  is  a  need  of  the  money.  Addi¬ 
tional  Federal  credit  Avill  enable  many  of  these  men 
to  recover  without  failure.  A  somewhat  neAv 
arrangement  for  extending  this  credit  is  proposed. 

The  conference  also  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
fi eight  rates  on  AA'hat  is  called  raAv  agricultural 
products.  The  transportation  costs  of  cattle  must 
he  cut  down,  and  tin's  lowering  of  freight  rates  is 
suggested.  There  is  also  a  recommendation  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  tariff,  which  Avill  call  for  higher 
duties  on  hides  and  on  meat  for  the  benefit  of  our 
livestock  producers. 

The  conference  also  says  that  the  public  grazing 
lands  belonging  to  the  government  should  no  longer 
he  made  free.  They  should  be  leased  to  responsible 
parties,  the  income  being  used  for  Federal  pur¬ 
poses.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
income  somewhat  and  prevent  the  over-crowding  of 
the  ranges,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  cattle 
and  meat. 

These  are  the  first  four  suggestions  from  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  they  would  indicate  something  of  the 
line  its  advice  will  follow.  The  conference  distinctly 
says  that  while  the  government  may  help  along  these 
lines  the  gieater  part  of  the  reforms  must  come 
from  the  farmers  themselves.  If  they  receive  suit¬ 
able  aid  from  the  government  they  must  work  out 
their  oa\tii  problems  if  given  a  fair  chance  Avith  other 
industries. 


Milk  Claims  Settled 

Since  the  Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  listen  to  a 
reargument  of  the  Holmes  case,  League  officials  have 
'.Paid  Holmes  Brothers,  through  their  attorney,  the 
judgment  with  interest,  amounting  to  about  $1,300. 
The  League  originally  sued  Holmes  Brothers  of  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  for  breach  of  contract,  and  withheld  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  them  for  milk.  The  lower  court  decided  in 
favor  of  the  League,  but.  the  Appellate  Term  reversed 
it,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  Appellate 
Court,  declaring  several  provisions  of  the  contract  am¬ 
biguous  and  illegal,  and  giving  Holmes  Brothers  judg¬ 
ment  for  their  counter  claim  with  interest  and  costs. 

The  attorney  for  Holmes  Brothers  was  Willard  R. 
Pratt  of  Utica.  Mr.  Pratt  also  had  18  cases  in  court 
for  farmers  to  collect  money  withheld  bv  the  League 
claiming  damages  and  breach  of  contract.'  The  League 
has  now  settled  these  eases  by  payment  to  the  at¬ 
torney  in  full  without  trial.  This  was  a  proper  thing 
to  do,  because  it  saved  time  and  expense  of  trial  for 
both  sides,  and  under  the  decision  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  State  there  was  no  defense. 


More  Milk  Troubles 

We  were  selling  milk  here  at  Bridgeville,  N.  .T.,  to 
the  Evans  Dairy  Company  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  receive  30  days’  notice  and  give  the  same  in 
ease  of  a  change.  We  got  just  three  days  notice  of  the 
sale  to  the  pool.  When  asked  why  lie  cut  us  off  on 
such  short  notice  Mr.  Evans  replied  the  sale  price  was 
so  high,  he  couldn’t  help  it.  No  one  here  knew  of  it 
until  Monday  morning,  December  29.  We  held  a  100 
per  cent  meeting  that  night  and  the  League  had  four 
men  here  to  line  us  up.  One  of  them  said  his  salar,\ 
AA'as  $3,800.  Not  a  single  man  signed  up  Monday 
night.  Me  had  a  truck  ready  Tuesday  morning  and 
140  cans  went  to  Eagle  Dairy  Company,  Blairstown. 
The  pool  got  seven  cans.  geo.  stone. 

Mrarren  Co..  N.  J. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


City  and  Country 

Here  one  may  meet  with  countless  mil- 
liofis, 

Yet  be  as  utterly  alone 
As  though  the  hurrying  multitudes 

Were  stone. 

There  one  may  see  no  human  face, 

And  yet  'however  slow  he  plod 
His  may  be  constant  fellowship 

With  God.  — Elizabeth  Scollard  in 

New  York  Sun. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
white  hard  soap  given  some  years  ago. 
It  is  as  follows :  Five  pounds  clear 
grease  melted  but  not  hot ;  one  10-cent 
can  of  potash ;  one  tablespoon  borax. 
Dissolve  the  potash  over  night  in  one 
quart  of  cold  water,  then  turn  the  melted 
grease  on  the  water,  and  stir  constantly 
for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  it  looks 
like  honey.  Four  into  a  sheet-iron  pan 
with  greased  paper  in  the  bottom  ;  when 
sufficiently  hardened  mark  off  into 
squares  and  turn  out. 

Another  stronger  soap  for  laundry  use 
is  made  as  follows  :  Six  pounds  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  three  of  unslaked  lime. 
Pour  on  it  carefully  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  stand  until  perfectly 
clear  and  the  soda  is  dissolved ;  then 
drain  off  and  add  0  lbs.  of  clean  fat  to 
the  water.  Boil  until  it  begins  to  hard¬ 
en  (about  two  hours),  stirring  frequent¬ 
ly.  While  boiling  thin  it  with  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  cold  water  which  has  been  poured 
on  the  soda  and  lime  and  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle  after  drawing  the  first  lot  off.  It: 
must  be  clear  before  drawing  off.  Add 
it  when  there  is  danger  of  boiling  over. 
When  the  soap  ropes  like  molasses  candy 
it  is  done.  Before  removing  from  fire 
stir  in  a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  Wet 
a  tub  to  prevent  sticking ;  pour  in  the 
soap ;  when  solid  cut  into  bars  and  dry 
in  an  airy  place. 

Delmonico  potatoes  will  help  us  to 
move  that  overloaded  crop.  Our  recipe 
calls  for  four  boiled  potatoes,  cut  into 
dice,  cooked  for  35  minutes  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  three-fourths  cup  of  milk  and 
cream,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  a  sprin¬ 
kle  of  white  pepper,  and  a  sprinkle  of 
grated  nutmeg.  This  should  be  stirred 
occasionally.  Next  add  one  tablespoon 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  mix  well. 
Place  the  potatoes  in  a  baking  dish  and 
sprinkle  another  tablespoon  of  cheese 
over  the  top.  Brown  lightly  in  a  hot 
oven.  Very  savory. 


Texas  Notes 

Texas  has  had  the  coldest  holiday 
season  in  over  20  years,  and  as  the 
country  people  are  seldom  prepared  for 
such  cold  weather,  there  has  been  much 
suffering  and  discomfort.  We  did  not 
have  a  “white  Christmas,”  it  is  seldom 
we  have  snow.  Some  Winters  there  is 
none  at  all.  The  farmers  like  to  see  the 
snow  come,  as  it  is  better  than  rain  to 
season  the  soil  for  the  Spring  plowing 
and  planting.  iSo  far  we  have  had  very 
little  rain  and  the  ground  is  too  dry  to 
cultivate.  There  is  yet  some  cotton  in 
the  fields  to  be  picked.  It  has  brought  a 
fair  price,  and  helped  us  all.  Most  ot 
the  turkeys  were  marketed  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  ;  they  brought  from  15  to  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  farmers  were  afraid  to 
keep  them  over,  as  last  year  those  who 
kept  them  for  the  Christmas  trade  lost 
quite  a  lot.  Those  who  kept  them  this 
vear  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

The  wolves  are  so  plentiful  near  us 
that  I  find  it  rather  discouraging  to  go 
to  all  the  trouble  to  raise  a  fine  bunch  of 
turkeys  and  have  the  wolves  kill  two  and 
three  at  a  time.  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  prevent  it,  as  they  get  them  when 
they  are  feeding  out  in  the  pastures  or 
fields  in  the  day  time. 

We  begin  now  to  look  forward  to 
Spring  planting,  hoping  for  favorable 
weather  for  a  good  garden,  and  that  tin* 
frost  will  not  kill  the  peaches  and  pears. 

Our  boy  lias  been  home  from  college 
nearly  two  weeks,  but  leaves  now  within 
a  dav  or  two  for  another  term.  He  is 
planning  to  work  this  Summer  to  pay 
liis  expenses  for  another  year.  That  will 
mean  his  absence  from  home  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  How  fast  the  children  grow  up 
and  leave  the  shelter  of  the  home  !  But 
if  we  can  feel  that'  they  will  profit  by 
our  teachings  and  walk  honestly  and  up¬ 
rightly  in  the  “straight  and  narrow 
path,”  we  can  at  least  forget  the  lonely 
days  without  them,  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  will  take  their  place 


in  the  wrorld  they  are  being  fitted  for. 
The  best  panacea  for  lonely  hearts  is 
work  of  some  kind  to  fill  the  time  en¬ 
tirely  ;  work  for  our  own  family  and 
also  work  for  others. 

I  find  hand  work  always  interesting ; 
am  still  making  the  dainty  linen  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  I  have  orders  for  quite  a  lot 
in  the  last  few  months.  Just  now  I  am 
busy  making  a  wool  comfort.  I  intend 
carding  the  wool  and  putting  it  in  cheese 
cloth  covering,  then  cover  with  pieced 
wool  top,  outing  flannel  lining.  They 
are  almost  equal  to  a  down  comfort,  so 
light  and  warm.  There  are  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  do.  I  am  going  to 
try  my  hand  at  a  beaded  bag  soon  ;  they 
are  not  expensive  to  make,  and  are  beau¬ 
tiful  when  finished.  I  hope  all  The 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


ing  back  closing, 
Peter  Pan  collar, 
and  long  or  short 
sleeves;  bloomers 
gathered  to  knee- 
band.  Sizes  2,  4 

and  G  years.  Size 
4  years  requires 
3%  yards  27-In. 
material. 


1901.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  slip-on-  dress 
with  front  section 
of  skirt  extending 
over  back.  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
aind  46-in.  bust. 
Any  size  requires 
314  yards  54-in. 
material,  and  one 
yard  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  material 
for  trimming. 


1939.  Ladies’  two- 
piece  dress,  with 
four  plaits  on 
either  side  of  front 
land  back;  conver¬ 
tible  collar,  and 
long  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  5  yards  40- 
in.  material. 


2119.  Costume  slip 
with  scalloped  or 
straight  lower  edge, 
straight  or  shaped 
shoulder  -  straps, 
1  and  slashed  and 
gathered  sides;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  36,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust.  Any  size 
requires  2’4  yards 
36-in.  material. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


R.  N.-Y.  friends  will  find  much  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  in  this,  the  New 
Year.  MBS.  M.  H.  M. 


School  Lunches 

The  nearby  school  had  an  excellent 
teacher,  who  managed  the  hot  lunch  very 
nicely,  heating  the  home-prepared  food 
on  an  oil  stove.  Teacher  allotted  each 
pupil  his  or  her  part  to  be  brought  in  the 
morning,  making  out  the  list  the  previous 
day.  One  brought  milk,  another  the 
cocoa ;  sometimes  each  pupil  brought  a 
potato  to  roast.  One  mother  would  send 
a  big  dish  of  baked  beans,  another  a  dish 
of  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  Scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  always  something  substantial,  and 
enough  to  go  around.  The  big  dish  would 
excuse  the  family  from  furnishing  any¬ 
thing  for  several  days,  and  all  played 
fair  and  were  sure  to  furnish  their  own 
share,  and  sometimes  a  little  more. 

Each  one  carried  in  lunch  box,  bread, 
butter,  a  cup,  knife,  fork  and  spoon, 
fruit,  or  whatever  they  liked,  and  a  small 
oatmeal  dish  to  eat  from.  All  carried 
home  their  dishes,  and  the  large  dish  the 
soup  or  other  food  was  carried  in.  No 
cakes  or  pies  were  taken ;  good,  plain 
food.  Macaroni  and  cheese  was  quite  a 
favorite,  and  also  scalloped  potatoes. 
Sometimes  bananas  were  roasted,  and 
they  were  considered  a  treat,  with  a  little 
salt  and  butter.  It  was  said  the  school 
never  came  through  the  Winter  so  nicely, 
or  did  so  well  with  lessons  mbs.  J.  h.  b. 


More  Peace-time  Economies 

“The  trouble  is,  everybody  wants  por¬ 
terhouse  steak  and  lamb  chops  ;  you  can 
hardly  give  away  the  cheap  cuts,  and  then 
they  wonder  why  meat  is  so  dear  !” 

I  had  just  paid  15  cents  for  a  long  strip 
of  “lamb  plate,”  which,  skilfully  cooked, 
would  make  a  savory  meal  for  a  hungry 
family  ;  and  the  butcher’s  words  set  me 
to  thinking.  Meat  economies  are  among 
the  best,  because  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
food  value,  or  of  palatability  either,  if  the 
cook  knows  her  business.  Chops  and 
porterhouse  are  good,  but  so  is  lamb 
plate,  crisply  browned  in  the  oven  and 
eventually  dished  up  as  a  stew ;  or  Ham¬ 
burg  seasoned  with  chopped  pepper  and 
onion  juice,  delicately  browned  in  flat 
cakes,  and  served  with  tomato  sauce  or 
brown  gravy.  A  nice  goulash,  cooked  in 
the  “fireless”  while  mother  is  at  church, 
is  good  enough  for  the  Sunday  dinner  of 
any  family. 

Our  Own  Goulash. — Dice  a  few  slices 
of  salt  pork  and  brown  them  with  two  or 
three  sliced  onions.  Add  such  raw  veg¬ 
etables  as.  you  prefer,  including  potatoes 
cut  in  strips,  together  with  1  lb.  of  round 
steak  into  which  you  have  pounded  all 
the  flour  it  will  take  up.  Season  well, 
pour  two  cups  of  tomatoes  over  all.  and 
cook  for  three  hours  or  more  in  a  slow 
oven  or  fireless  cooker.  The  meat  will  be 
deliciously  tender,  with  plenty  of  rich 
gravy. 

Bean  Pot  Stew. — Two  pounds  neck  or 
shoulder  of  mutton,  four  potatoes,  four 
carrots  or  turnips,  two  onions,  three 
stalks  of  celery,  one-fourth  cup  of  barley. 
Cut  up  the  meat,  pleace  in  a  bean  pot  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Cook  in  the 
oven  for  two  hours,  then  add  the  veg¬ 
etables,  cut  small,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  cook  one  hour  longer. 

Hop-in-John. — This  is  an  ohl  South¬ 
ern  recipe.  Soak  one  pint  of  red  beans 
over  night,  drain,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  cook  slowly  for  two  hours.  Then  add 
%  lb.  of  fat  bacon,  Salt,  and  a  chopped 
red  pepper,  with  one  cup  of  washed  rice, 
and  cook  slowly  two  or  three  hours 
longer,  until  tender  and  nearly  dry.  Serve 
on  a  platter  with  bacon  in  the  center. 

Mock  ’Possum. — Take  a  piece  of  the 
leg  of  fresh  pork,  score  the  skin  and  rub 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  in  a  kettle 
with  cold  water  to  cover,  and  stew  gently 
for  one  hour.  Remove  to  a  deep  baking 
pan,  dredge  lightly  with  flour,  and  add 
six  sweet  potatoes,  pared  and  quartered. 
Roast  in  a  hot  oven  for  an  hour  or  more, 
basting  frequently  with  the  water  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  Serve  with  a  tart 
jelly  or  relish. 

Kidney  Stew. — One  large  beef  kidney, 
%  lb.  sausage,  one  green  pepper,  six 
small  tomatoes,  four  tablespoons*of  flour, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  water. 
Dumplings.  Trim  the  kidney,  cut  in  con¬ 
venient  pieces  and  soak  for  10  minutes 
in  salted  water,  then  drain  and  roll  in 
flour.  Fry  the  sausage  lightly,  than 
brown  the  kidneys  and  the  sliced  pepper 
in  the  hot  fat;  stir  in  the  remaining  flour 
and  add  water  gradually  to  make  a  thick¬ 
ened  gravy.  Peel  the  tomatoes,  place  on 
the  meat  and  stew  gently  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  with  a  spoon  turn  the  to¬ 
matoes  over  and  drop  a  dumpling  on 
each  ;  cover,  and  cook  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes. 

There  are  many  excellent  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  left-over  meats,  and  the  most  un¬ 
promising  scraps  can  be  made  inviting  by 
the  food  chopper  route.  Little  individual 
or  “envelope  pies,”  baked  in  muffin  pans, 
are  among  our  favorites.  Use  a  shoit 
biscuit  crust,  rolled  thin,  and  cut  a  4-in. 
square  for  each  pan.  Moisten  the  meat 
rather  sparingly  with  gravy  or  cream,  or 
tomato  sauce,  and  after  filling  fold  the 
corners  in  to  the  center.  These  are  good 
for  the  school  lunch  boxes. 

A  smoking  meat  loaf  is  always  accept¬ 
able,  whether  made  with  cracker  crumbs, 
mashed  potatoes  or  vermicelli.  Bind  it 
with  a  beaten  egg,  moisten  well  with 
stock  or  milk,  and  baste  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  baking.  Use  the  bones  of  the 
roast  or  stew  to  make  a  gravy  to  pour 
over  the  loaf  at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Croquettes  are  delicious,  yes,  but,  oh, 
such  a  bother,  you  say.  Next  time  try 
baking  them,  and  you  will  probably  never 
go  back  to  the  frying  kettle.  A  plain 
recipe  calls  for  two  cups  of  chopped  meat 
and  one  cup  of  thick  sauce  (two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  or  fat  and  the  same  of 
flour  to  one  cup  of  milk  or  stock).  Mix 
while  hot,  s  asoning  to  taste,  and  when 
cold  shape  like  corks  and  roll,  in  ega  -d 
then  in  bread  crumbs.  Lay  in  a  baking 
pan,  cover  with  strips  of  fat  bacon  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Pork  Cake. — Seven  ounces  of  fat  salt 
pork,  chopped  fine ;  pour  over  this  one  cup 
of  boiling  water ;  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  l1^  cups 
of  raisins.  Flour  for  a  stiff  batter — 
about  three  cups.  Bake  a  full  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  cake  keeps  fresh  for 
a  long  time. 

Crackling  Fruit  Cake. — One-half  cup 
of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one. 
heaping  cup  of  cracklings ;  pour  over 
this  three-fourths  cup  of  boiling  water, 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one-half 
cup  of  currants,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cloves  and  grated  orange 
peel,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Flour 
for  a  medium  batter — about  two  cups. 

BACH  EL  F.  DAHLGREX. 


This  Great  Outfit  Complete 


COOKING  STOVE  °N,LY 

FUEL  and  EXTINGUISHER  diDC 

By  Mail — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

This  handy  stove  cooks  regular  meals,  with 
instant  Sterno  Canned  Heat — does  anything  a 
kitchen  stove  can  do— -but  you  can  take  it  any¬ 
where,  folds  flat,  weighs  only  8  oz.  Use  it  in 
bedroom,  sick  room,  dining  room,  home,  office. 
Frys,  broils,  boils  meats,  eggs,  soup,  spaghetti? 
heats  water  for  shaving,  flat  and  curling  irons, 
baby’s  milk. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  Ad.  and 
25c  to  STERNO  CORP.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New 
York  City,  Dept.  261.  We  will  send,  prepaid, 
stove,  can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  now, 
while  special  offer  lasts. 

STERNO  C^?D 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 
___  Save  yi  to  y2  on  your 
l9.  stove,  range  or  furnace. 
*  Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
Ups*  years.  Kalamagoo 

1111  quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
iBIr  at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata- 
\  log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea- 
.1  tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
u  heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges,  ______ 

lcf 3 ’house h oVd  FURNACES 

asy  payments.  $f  Af$  VaffiVval 
Money-back  iggf, 

.safe delivery.  tin  A 

lotombra  TV  -F~  "of 


'miiiimuumpilw 


v  \  Book  Now  Ready 

\\  KALAMAZOO 
l  \  \  STOVE  CO. 


161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


fJlllillllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

1  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

=  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  _ 

—  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.O.  = 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmmiiin 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting:  of  a  4— 4M> 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-In,  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 


Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer-Handkerchiefs 

per  dozen,  Postpaid,  Sold  only  in  dozens. 

HEATON  MFG.  CO.  8725  78th  St..  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TUBE  LOs?eakinc 


p^-Jfully  guaranteed  |^'"prA 

ong  Distance  Radio 


JsfiM  everywhere  report  Miraco 
Tuned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
programs  coast  to  coast;  outper¬ 
form  sets  3  times  as  costly.  Send 
tor  proof  they  are  radio's  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran¬ 
teed,  completely  assembled  long 
distance  outfit,  only  $14.35.  Three 
tube ^above),$29. 50. Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP'N 
_  Pioneer  Builder*  of  Sets 
447.P  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AGENTS 
„  DEALERS 

Our  proposition's  II 
a  winner.  Write.] 


&IRACO 
RADIO 
GETS’EM 
COAST  fo 
COAST 


Wc  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


mmm 

nmEYl 


AYS  FREE  TRIAL 

“  INVINCIBLE  ’*  Rebuilt 
Guaranteed  Standard  No.  10. 

Self  Starter  Model  REMINGTON  $48.50 

All  iate  improvements.  Many  other  standard 
makes.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  circular.  Terms 
■f  desired.  Resident  salesmen  wanted. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Est.  1880 

Factory,  457-R  Central  Ave.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Cuticura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cutieura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  .n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i» 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  aboutweavlng  and  our  wonder- 
full  v  I ow-pri ced .  easi  1  y-ooerated  1  oem - 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488.  Factory  SI,  BOGNVILLE,  N.Y 


made  at 
our  Dairy. 


milk  chocolate . . 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  :  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post- 
vai  w  fOI\r  x  stores  sell  this  at  SI  .75  ;  thousands  of  Ru- 
.  isew-\  orker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom- 
*2  S»y°l1.T0,«r0^  them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  It-  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

nomore  kindling 

Ijght  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  flame.  Cheap  and  safe.  $4.50  postpaid  or  after  ten 
days  flee  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  Pongbkeepsi.,  N.Y, 


Getting  Ready  for  House¬ 
cleaning  Days 

Years  ago  when  I  was  teaching  in  city 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  laying 
plans  for  my  farm  home  to  be,  I  was  very 
sure  we  would  never  have  such  a  thing 
as  a  house-cleaning  time  every  Spring. 
Y  hile  sitting  at  my  desk  in  my  school¬ 
room,  I  looked  into  a  neighbor’s  back 
porch  and  kitchen.  I  used  to  wonder  as 
I  watched  her  industriously  cleaning 
every  morning,  and  usually  until  2  or  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  if  life  was  really 
worth  while  when  one  had  to  spend  it  all 
just  cleaning  and  cooking.  I  never  saw 
the  interior  of  that  woman’s  house  from 
the  inside,  but  I  am  very  sure  she  was  a 
splendid  housekeeper,  and  I  used  to  won¬ 
der  about  her  as  I  watched  her  at  her 
work.  Was  she  the  kind  of  housewife 
who  put  cleanliness  above  everything 
else — the  comfort  of  the  family  that  came 
trooping  in  at  noon  to  be  fed — just  clean¬ 
liness  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness?  Or 
did  she  do  it  all  for  the  sake  of  that  fam¬ 
ily  that  came  and  went,  regularly,  day 
after  day? 

I  carefully  read  domestic  science  texts 
in  those  days,  and  the  “just  how  to  do  it” 
parts  of  the  women’s  magazines,  and  I 
decided — ah,  the  egotism  of  untried 
youth  ! — that  the  woman  across  the  way 
spent  entirely  too  much  time  just  clean¬ 
ing!  For  from  the  first  sunny  day  of 
April  on  through  the  Spring  till  my  own 
school  closed  in  June  there  was  a  general 
upheaval  going  on  across  the  road.  There 
were  some  perfect  Spring  days  when  I 
watched  the  woman  clean,  clean,  clean, 
that  I  decided  school  teaching  would  be 
preferable  all  one’s  days  to  running  any 
risks  of  getting  into  a  job  that  required 
such  hard  work,  year  after  year.  But 
when  “the  man”  would  get  around  for 
his  bi-monthly  visits  all  doubts  would  fly, 
and  I  was  ready  to  go  on  dreaming  and 
planning  of  my  farm  home  to  be. 

I  should  like  to  watch  that  woman  at 
her  work  now — after  I  have  been  “keep¬ 
ing  house”  for  12  years.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  would  at  least  judge  her  from  a  .differ¬ 
ent  viewpoint. 

I  was  sure,  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that 
I  would  never  have  a  grand  upheaval 
each  Spring — the  thing  we  call  house- 
cleaning  time.  I  was  going  to  be  clean 
the  year  round — so  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  such  an  out-of-date  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  “house-cleaning.”  Why,  the 
domestic  science  texts  preached  it,  home 
j  economic  experts declared  it  unnecessary 
— and  I  was  sure  it  could  be  done. 

Well,  1  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  done 
— but  gradually  1  have  come  to  the  con- 
|  elusion  that  the  rooms  we  have  lived  in 
all  Winter,  heated  with  furnace  or  stoves, 
do  need  some  special  attention  when  the 
balmy  Spring  days  come,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  we  have  eared  for  them  during 
the  \\  inter.  But  really  I  do  not  feel  that 
house-cleaning  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
any  more,  if  one  plans  for  it,  and  does 
not  begin  about  Christmas  to  let  things 
go,  because  housecleaning  days  are  com¬ 
ing.  The  modern  methods  of  furnishing 
sleeping  rooms  tend  to  eliminate  unnec¬ 
essary  work  certainly  in  caring  for  them, 
and  how  much  more  sanitary  are  they 
than  carpets  and  bric-a-brac  which  our 
mothers  cared  for  years  ago !  By  all 
means,  if  you  have  not  small  rugs  in 
your  bedrooms,  resolve  to  varnish  the 
floors  and  get  them  this  Spring.  The 
small  rugs  may  be  taken  out  every  week 
or  so  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
floors  wiped  up  every  day.  After  the 
weekly  cleaning,  one  feels  as  though  the 
rooms  were  thoroughly  clean.  If  the 
walls  are  occasionally  gone  over  with  a 
long-handled  brush,  and  the  woodwork 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  now  and 
then,  the  real  houseeleaning  siege  will  be 
short  work  indeed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  while  the  wintry 
winds  keep  us  indoors  more  than  we  like, 
systematically  to  go  over  drawers  and 
closets  and  put  them  in  perfect  order,  so 
that  when  the  Spring  days  really  come 
the  bedding,  mattresses  and  the  like  may 
be  carried  out  to  air  and  the  bedrooms 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Unless  there  is  pa¬ 
pering  to  be  done  (when  I  build  my 
house  I  will  have  all  painted  walls) 
there  is  no  excuse  for  attempting  more 
cleaning  than  one  can  get  through  with 
easily  in  one  day.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  excuse  for  “tearing  up”  the  whole 
house  at  once.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  demand  attention  when 
Spring  arrives,  and  if  one  does  not  get 
more  than  one  room  cleaned  a  week  fhere 
is  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  Certainly 
it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  do  it  all  one 
week,  and  then  be  worn  out  for  three 
weeks. 

#  Certainly  every  woman  needs  some 
kind  of  a  vacuum  sweeper  or  cleaner  for 
the  larger  rugs  of  the  downstairs.  Even 
the  hand  vacuum  sweepers  take  a  great 
deal  of  dust  out  of  the  rugs,  and  if  one 
of  these  is  used  every  day,  or  at  least 
every  other  day,  while  the  rugs  are  hav¬ 
ing  such  hard  use  in  Winter,  they  will 
not  get  so  full  of  dust. 

I  have  used  a  hand  vacuum  sweeper 
for  several  years,  and  it  has  given  very 
good  service.  It  does  not  take  all  the 
dust  from  the  rugs  that  an  electric 
cleaner  would  take,  but  at  least  it  saves 
a  lot  of  dust  from  flying  around  the  room. 


I  was  quite  amused  at  an  agent  for  a 
$25  vacuum  cleaner  last  Summer.  His 
particular  machine  had  some  kind  of  an 
“engine”  on  the  inside  that  generated  its 
own  power.  I  was  rather  incredulous  as 
to  all  he  claimed  for  it,  and  finally  told 
him  I  did  not  believe  it  would  do  any 
better  work  than  my  $7  vacuum  sweeper. 
I  had  run  my  sweeper  over  the  rug  that 
morning  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  as 
he  demonstrated  on  that  rug  just  how 
much  dust  I  would  find  when  we  emptied 
it.  In  a  very  lordly  manner  he  explained 
the  merits  of  his  machine,  while  he  in¬ 
dustriously  cleaned  at  my  rug  for  15 
minutes  or  so. 

“Now  come  and  see,”  he  said,  “and  ITU 
show  you  just  how  much  dirt  it  gets.  We 
will  go  outside  and  empty  it.” 

The  poor  agent  was  quite  crestfallen 
when  he  opened  it  up,  for  his  dust  bag 
did  not  contain  enough  dust  that  you 
could  see  it  fly.  I  do  not  intend  to  tell 
you  just  how  much  I  emptied  out  of  the 
dust  bag  in  my  vacuum  sweeper  that 
morning. 

If  one  lives  near  enough  to  a  city  the 
rugs  may  be  steam  cleaned  or  dry  cleaned, 
and  I  understand  that  every  particle  of 
dust  is  thus  removed.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  add  to  the  life  of  the  rug,  besides 
the  comfortable  feeling  of  knowing  the 
rug  was  perfectly  clean.  I  hope  next 
Spring  1  can  have  my  living  room  rug 
thus  cleaned. 

No,  housecleaning  days  are  not  to  be 
dreaded,  if  one  has  drawers,  closets,  cup¬ 
boards  and  the  like  cleaned  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  new  curtains,  cushion  covers  and 
the  like  made  ready  to  he  donned  when 
the  family  are  ready  to  move  out  of  doors, 
and  not  give  quite  such  hard  use  to  the 
house.  And  I  do  not  feel  sorry  for  the 
woman  across  the  way  from  my  school- 
house— if  perchance  she  is  still  cleaning 
and  cooking.  may  hoover  mumaw. 


With  Graham  Flour 


Graham  Cereal. — Prepare  just  like 
cream  of  wheat,  using  the  graham  flour 
and  cooking  in  double  boiler ;  the  longer 
it  is  cooked  the  better.  We  start  it  for 
breakfast  when  getting  supper,  and  let  it 
cook  as  long  as  there  is  fire  ;  then  all  we 
need  to  do  in  the  morning  is  to  heat  it. 
Sometimes  we  put  the  double  boiler  on 
the  heating  stove  and  let  it  steam  all 
night. 

Graham  Griddle  Cakes. — One  pint  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  one-half  pint  cornmeal,  one- 
half  pint  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
brown  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  egg,  one- 
half  pint  each  of  milk  and  water,  gift 
together  dry  ingredients  ;  add  beaten  egg, 
milk  and  water.  Mix  into  a  smooth  bat¬ 
ter  and  pour  onto  very  hot  griddle.  Some¬ 
times  more  liquid  is  required  than  the 
recipe  calls  for.  These  are  a  splendid 
substitute  for  buckwheat.  For  a  family 
of  three  or  four  use  half  the  recipe. 

Graham  Muffins. — One  and  one-fourth 
cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one-fourth  cup  molasses,  1  y2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  the  dry  ingredients;  add  the  milk 
to  the  molasses  and  add  to  the  first  mix¬ 
ture.  Bake  in  hot  buttered  gem  pans  25 
miputes.  Good  to  serve  with  baked  beans 
%in  stead  of  brown  bread. 

Graham  Rolls.  —  One  pint  graham 
flour,  one  pint  white  flour,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
tablespoon  butter  or  lard,  three-fourths 
pint  milk.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients, 
rub  in  shortening,  add  milk  and  mix  into 
smooth  dough  that  can  be  handled — not 
too  soft.  Form  into  rolls,  shape  and  size 
of  large  fingers.  Bay  on  shallow  pan  so 
that  they  will  not  touch.  Wash  their 
surfaces  with  sweet  milk  to  glaze  them 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  from  10  to  12  min¬ 
utes. 

Graham  Bread. — One  quart  cold  sour 
milk,  one-half  pint  dark  molasses,  four 
cups  graham  flour,  four  cups  bread  flour, 
three  even  teaspoons  soda,  three  teaspoons 
salt,  two  teaspoons  brown  sugar.  Place 
the  dry  soda  in  a  bowl  and  add  molasses  ; 
when  soda  is  dissolved  add  the  sour  milk. 
Mix  separately  the  flour,  salt  and  brown 
sugar;  then  stir  all  together  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Adding  three  or  four  tea¬ 
spoons  of  melted  lard  makes  the  dough 
much  smoother.  Put  in  well-greased  pans 
and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  oven.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  from  40  to  50  minutes. 

Graham  Pudding. — One  cup  molasses, 
one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  egg,  pinch  of 
salt,  two  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one  cup  seeded  raisins  or  other  dry  fruit. 
Rift  dry  ingredients  together;  mix  beaten 
egg  with  molasses  and  milk;  then  stir  the 
two  mixtures  together,  adding  fruit  last, 
beating  well.  Steam  2 y2  hours;  serve 
with  rich  sauce. 

Brown  Nut  Bread. — Half  cup  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  milk,  two  cups 
graham  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar,  %  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  chopped  nuts,  1%  cups  white  flour. 
Add  soda  to  molasse«  and  beat,  until  it 
foams.  Add  milk,  then  dry  ingredients, 
mixed  together.  Add  the  nuts.  Fill  1-lb. 
baking  powder  cans,  well  greased,  one- 
half  full;  cover  and  let  rise  half  an  hour; 
bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  This  makes  delicious  'bread- 
and-butter  sandwiches. 

RUTII  W.  GORDON. 


WALLPAPER 

ciasr 


AS 

LOW  AS 


A*/ Gal. 
m  BBLS. 


If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  you* 
will  surely  want  the  big  new  1925  Independent 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mad.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  SO/o 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusive  de¬ 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  backl 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  prices: 

ptr ROIL  Wall  Paper,  per  roll . 2c  to  30c 

/  y  House  Paint  $2.40  gal.  (in  bbls.  $1.85) 

9x  12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug,  $16.95 

Sanitas,  per  12  yard  roll . $4.75 

Window  Shades  .  ; . 48c 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company 

WORLD  S  FORRMOST  DECORATORS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Department  N 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  p|  N 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog 


NAME 


ST  6c  NC 


TOWN 


STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE; 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink,' 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  _ 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
now  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock,  burs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
“  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J 


Sure 


Relief 


/? 


FOR 

INDIGESTION 

CENTS  ^6 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


Sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

*54  AND  754  RACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


u 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Juat  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  run 
99  bath  tub,  oue  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wanh-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  po*t 
hinge  Heat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
c  j  r  traps,  and  ail  nickel-plated  heavy  flttingH. 

ben  tor  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
Catal°g  80  2Si  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avo.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

Pride 


CASH  K  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
14V  7  ii F,  FKKIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 


651  Clinton  St. 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 


Buffalo,  N.  V. 


IFften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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January  24,  1925 


Avoid  the  Winter  olumb 

in  milk  yield  - 


The  winter  months  are  the  critical  period  of  the 
year  for  the  dairyman.  The  herd  may  come  through 
the  summer  showing  a  nice  profit— only  to  see  it 
wiped  out  by  a  slump  in  milk  production,  or  disease, 
or  both. 

No  need  to  suffer  an  annual  dairy  loss  in  winter. 
By  investing  a  few  cents  a  day  in  Kow-Kare  the 
milk-making  organs  of  all  your  cows  will  be  invigor¬ 
ated  so  that  the  strain  of  dry  feeding  will  not  break 
down  their  production. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  medicine-tonic  that  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  milk-making  organs,  the  digestion  and 
assimilation.  It  builds  a  permanent  vigor  in  these 
key  organs,  enabling  the  cow  to  thrive  and  milk  to 
capacity  on  the  regular  winter  diet. 

To  use  Kow-Kare  is  a  sane  investment.  It  is 
health  and  profit  insurance.  Its  slight  cost  is  returned 
many  times  in  the  quickly-noticeable  improvement 
in  milk  flow. 

The  Kow  -Kare  feeding  plan  is  winning  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  recruits  among  dairymen  yearly.  The 
usual  method  is  to  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  twice  a  day,  one  week  of  each  month  during 
the  winter.  The  cost  averages  only  about  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow. 

Begin  now  with  Kow-Kare.  Your  dealer  has  it 
— feed  stores,  general  stores,  druggists — in  $1.25  and 
65c  packages.  Order  direct  if  yours  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Do  You  Have 
A  Sick  Cow ! 

Kow-Kare  has  back  oflt 
a  quarter-century  record 
of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cow  ailments  as 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scours. 
Garget,  Milk  Fever,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.  It  builds  up 
the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  to  a  vigor  that 
makes  them  function  nat¬ 
urally. 

As  an  aid  at  the  Calving 
period  Kow-Kare  has  no 
equal. 

Send  for  valuable  free 
treatise,  “ The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.  ” 


f  S-“- 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Co4t»  lest  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protect*  Lawfls,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_\Vrite  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^‘Kokomo  Fence  M  f  g.  Co. 
Dept.  407  Kokomo,  lnd. 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 


TE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


PPw 


Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  !  Famous 
Peerless  quality.  Get  -  —  - 

the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Poets,  Gates.  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
oar  prices. Write  fori04-pafire  FREE  CATALOG. 

peerless  wire  a  fence  CO. 

Dept  860  1  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  Don’t  Need 
A  Pile  of  Money 

Every  Cow — Hog  —  Hen  Farmer  Can 
Use  JAMESWA  Y  Plans  and  Equipment 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs  to  own  and 
enjoy  a  Jamesway  equipped,  work-saving  dairy  barn,  a 
sunny  sanitary  hog  barn,  or  a  comfortable,  ventilated 
poultry  house  to  increase  your  earnings.  Write  and  get 
our  Jamesway  “Pay  from  Earnings”  PI  an  on  stanchions , 
stalls,  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc.  As  little  as  $10  to  $12 
per  month  will  give  you  the  finest  dairy  barn  equipment 
you  could  wanton  this  plan.  And  think  of  the  increased 
earnings,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  place  to  work  in ! 

Equip  your  hog  barn  and  poultry  house  on  same  plan. 
Think  of  only  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  month  and  increasing 
your  egg  profits  with  feed  saving,  metal  self-feeders, 
waterers,  self-cleaning  metal  nests.  Also  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  Hens  can’t  help  but  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  poultry  house. 

Our  New  Jamesway  Book 
Sent  FREE— 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  these  advantages.  Also 
tells  how  increased  earnings  soon  pay  their  cost — and 
yield  clear  profits  afterwards.  If  building,  or  remodeling, 
be  sure  to  get  Jamesway  plans  first.  Our  local  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  call  and  help  you.  Write  today  and 
mention  how  many  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  you  keep. 

Jamesway 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.R  ,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  New  Book 
Will  Tell  You- 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  barn. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture  comfort 
in  a  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  "safety  first”  with 
the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning  job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in  the 
bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and  big¬ 
ger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money  from 
your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from-Earn- 
ings”  plan  pays  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  as  you  use  it. 

And  many  other  helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  hog  and  hen  problems. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


c/\C 
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Care  of  Freshening  Cow 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  will  freshen 
with  her  second  calf  soon.  She  is  a  very 
good  cow  (coming  four  years  old)  and  I 
want  to  keep  her  in  good  shape.  I  do  not 
sell  my  milk  but  will  veal  calves  on  it. 

I  have  hay  only,  fairly  good  meadow  hay, 
and  some  Alfalfa,  the  rest  I  will  have  to 
buy.  Would  you  tell  me  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  feed  to  feed  her  for  the 
best  results — before  and  after  she  fresh¬ 
ens?  I  would  like  to  get  the  best  ration 
I  can.  Should  I  put  the  calf  on  the  cow 
or  milk  her  and  let  her  drink  ?  E.  H. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  full  lactation 
period  and  a  productive  yield  of  milk  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  cow  is  in  good 
condition  previous  to  calving  time.  This 
means  that  she  should  have  an  abundance 
of  flesh  and  that  this  should  be  built  up 
from  concentrated  products  and  from  le¬ 
gumes  known  to  be  rich  in  mineral  mat¬ 
er.  For  roughage,  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
can  not  be  excelled. 

A  standard  grain  mixture  for  dry  ani¬ 
mals  and  young  growing  stock  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  eornmeal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  (bran,  to  which  10  per  cent  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  has  been  added.  The  addition 
of  more  linseed  meal  until  the  quantity 
approaches  20  per  cent  would  add  to  its 
value  and  would,  no  doubt,  result  in  the 
production  of  a  greater  quantity  of  milk 
following  calving.  It  is  false  economy  to 
limit  a  dry  cow’s  ration  to  cornstalks 
and  Timothy  hay  with  a  sprinkling  of 
grain  during  this  period.  While  she  can 
subsist  with  this  ration  she  it  not  storing 
up  energy  nor  being  put  in  condition  to 
most  economically  produce  milk  follow¬ 
ing  calving. 

If  a  cow  is  a  heavy  milking  one  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  just 
previous  to  calving,  taking  out  the  corn 
and  linseed  meal,  increasing  the  bran  for 
the  four  or  five  days  previous.  Let  the 
ration  consist  of  five  parts  of  bran  and 
three  parts  of  oats,  fed  sparingly ;  but 
the  cow  during  this  'period  should  be 
given  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will 
clean  up.  Some  moistened  beet  pul])  may 
be  added  to  the  oats  and  bran  to  increase 
the  bulk  and  prevent  any  possible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  milk  fever. 

On  the  day  of  calviDg  and  for  two  or 
three  days  following  it  is  well  to  limit 
the  grain  ration  to  about  half  as  much 
as  was  fed  previous  to  calving,  and  one 
of  the  feeds  each  day  should  consist  of 
a  bran  mash.  This  may  be  made  by 
taking  two  or  three  quarts  of  bran  and 
pouring  scalding  water  over  this,  filling 
the  twelve-quart  bucket  two-thirds  full 
and  allow  this  to  cool  down  until  the 
cow  can  drink  it. 

The  same  grain  ration  as  used  before 
calving  may  be  fed  for  the  next  four  or 
five  days  or  until  all  of  the  congestion 
and  fever  is  out  of  the  udder.  It  is  un¬ 
wise  to  expect  a  cow  to  come  to  her  full 
flow  of  milk  for  at  least  10  days  after 
calving,  particularly  if  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  inflamation  in  the  udder  and  if 
she  has  had  difficulty  in  parturtion  or 
in  releasing  the  placenta  membranes 
One  condition  that  is  essential  is  that  the 
cow  be  put  in  a  well-bedded  stall  during 
this  period  and  induced  to  lie  down  and 
keep  quiet.  If  there  is  any  annoyance 
such  as  would  prompt  her  to  get  up  and 
down  irregularly,  complications  are  very 
likely  to  be  induced  which  will  prolong 
her  confinement  period. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
good  judgment  to  permit  the  young  calf 
to  nurse  for  the  first  three  days.  Of 
course  you  know  that  the  cow’s  milk  is 
so  saturated  with  colostrum  that  it  is 
unfit  to  be  used  for  anything  but  animal 
feeding  purposes  for  four  or  five  days 
after  calving.  Traditionally  the  ninth 
milking  is  supposed  to  be  acceptable  for 
consumption,  but  often  this  milking  is 
very  yellow  and  ill  suited  for  household 
pui’poses.  * 

After  the  calf  has  nursed  irregularly  or 
at  will  for  the  first  four  days  let  him  go 
without  food  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  Then  he  will  be  hungry  enough  to 
take  a  little  milk  from  the  bucket.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  teach  a  calf  to  drink. 
Back  him  into  a  corner,  put  his  head 
between  your  legs,  push  it  down  into  the 
bucket  that  is  partly  filled  and  let  him 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 


The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 


:  DREW 


prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions, 
water  bowls, 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmirs,  N,  Y. 
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DREW  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  Modern  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog  R. 
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Name 


Town 


State 


Brings  Any  Size 


On 
New, 

L  o  w, 

_  Easy-Pay- 

Plan*  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 

in  your  own  way,  a  tour  risk. _ 

is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  andLiberal Easy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
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Direct 

From 

Factory 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 


ESI 


Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  « 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAH-  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%o  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  WeedBport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230MUNC1E,  IND. 

As  Low  as  $10, 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  , 

Kipping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 

11 feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAW 

posts,  etc. 

ed. 


IGuaranteed , 
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Control  of  Sheep  Ticks 

What  can  I  use  for  ticks  on  sheep?  I 
used  powders  last  Winter  and  did  no 
good.  I  could  use  sheep  dip  but  it  is  too 
cold  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  dipped 
lambs  after  shearing.  o.  l,  x. 

New  York. 

«  In  order  that  one  may  understand  just 
how  to  control  the  ticks  of  sheep  it 
should  be  known  that  the  parasite  does 
not  desposit  eggs  but  extrudes  live  ma¬ 
tured  larvae  from  its  body.  These  larvae 
pass  through  a  pupal  stage  of  life  for 
three  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  and  temperature.  At 
sexual  maturity  the  deposition  of  pupae 
begins,  each  female  depositing  from  eight 
to  10. 

Probably  the  life  of  the  tick  does  not 
exceed  four  to  live  weeks.  It  spend  its 
entire  life  upon  the  sheep,  but  usually 
migrates  to  the  lambs  after  shearing. 
Off  the  sheep  or  lamb,  a  tick  cannot  live 
more  than  a  week,  at  the  most. 

To  get  rid  of  ticks  the  best  treatment 
is  dipping,  to  be  done  in  moderate 
weather.  Dipping  shortly  after  shearing 
is  most  effective.  Do  it  in  the  morning 
so  the  sheep  may  dry  off  before  night. 
The  dipping  may  be  repeated  in  Autumn. 
Lambs  should  also  be  dipped  eight  to  10 
days  after  shearing,  as  the  ticks  will  have 
migrated  to  them  by  that  time.  Any  one 
„  of  the  commercial  coal  tar  dips  is  ef¬ 
fective,  if  used  strictly  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer. 

Milk  and  soap  kerosene  emulsion  is 
also  effective.  The  first  is  made  by 
churning  or  emulsifying  by  means  of  a 
force  pump  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
kerosene  and  one  part  of  milk.  Dilute 
the  resulting  emulsion  with  eight  or  10 
parts  of  water  before  use_  The  soap 
emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot 
water  and  while  still  nearly  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene. 
This  is  emulsified  by  churning,  pumping 
or  brisk  shaking.  Dilute  one  part  of  the 
soap  emulsion  with  eight  or  10  parts  of 
water  before  use. 

In  Winter  tune  some  good  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  dusting  freshly  powdered  pyre- 
thrum  freely  upon  infested  skin  ansi 
fleece.  Much  pyrethrum  is  adulterated 
with  powdered  oxeye  daisy  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  and  has  little  effect  as  a  tick  de¬ 
stroyer.  If  the  pure  powder  cannot  be 
obtained  -add  equal  quantities  of  that 
available  and  finely  powdered  tobacco 
leaves  or  tobacco  snuff  and  sifted  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  use  as  a  dusting  powder 
as  often  as  seen  to  be  necessary. 

Fluoride  of  sodium  has  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  fair  success,  but  may  cause  ir¬ 
ritation.  Dips  and  powders  do  not  kill 
the  pupae,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  dipping  in  about  24  days  'and  the 
dusting  at  frequept  intervals.  Some 
shepherds  believe  in  mixing  sulphur  with 
salt  for  sheep,  to  control  ticks,  but  more 
than  would  be  good  for  the  sheep  would 
have  to  be  used  to  have  that  effect. 

A.  S.  A. 


Collecting  Service  Fees 

Is  there  a  law  or  any  way  to  collect 
for  breeding  cattle?  We  have  a  register¬ 
ed  bull.  I  get  cash,  and  they  tell  me  I 
could  not  collect  pay  for  the  service  of 
this  bull.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
law  in  regdrd  to  same.  K.  E.  b. 

New  York. 

Section  160  of  the  lien  law  provided 
that  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
that  article  the  owner  of  a  bull  shall  have 
a  lien  on  the  cow  served  together  Avith 
the  calf  of  such  cow  from  such  service, 
for  the  amount  agreed  on  at  the  time  of 
the  service.  N.  t. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  a  32  per  cent  protein  supple¬ 
ment  which  I  would  like  to  mix  Avith 
corn,  oats  .and  wheat  bran  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milk  coavs.  Hoav  much 
of  each  kind  should  I  use?  H.  F.  H. 

Wind  Gap,  Pa. 

Without  knowing  the  roughage  you 
have  available  it  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  Avould  be  a  balanced  ration  for  your 
herd.  By  adding  400  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  200  lbs.  of 
bran  to  1,000  lbs.  of  your  32  per  cent 
ration  you  will  get  a  feed  containing  be¬ 
tween  23  and  24  per  cent  protein..  Should 
you  have  Alfalfa  hay  it  Avould  seem  ad¬ 


visable  to  use  but  1,100  lbs.  of  32  per 
cent  protein  feed  and  500  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  etc.  If  you  are  using  a  mixed  hay, 
then  the  first  recommendation  should  be 
all  right.  j.  w.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-Feb.  26  — -  Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

Jan.  19-21. — Tractor  school,  State  In- 
.  stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  20-22 — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-25 — Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-28. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  fifteenth  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-5  —  Idaho  State  Seed  Show, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  Stale  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  c-arlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
gi\ren  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
.Tan.  12,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  llighbridge,  Flemington,  Freneh- 
toAA’ii,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.69% 

No.  3  white  oats . 67% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.44% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.40% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $39.40 

Hard  W.  IV.  bran  .  39.90 

Standard-  middlings  .  42.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  49.90 

White  hominy  .  54.40 

YoIIoav  hominy  .  53.15 

Gluten  feed  .  47.30 

Ground  oats  .  50.40 

Flour  middlings  .  46.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  48.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  50.60 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4;  King,  $3  to  $5; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $3. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  39  to  41c ;  seconds,  36  to  38c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  24%  to  25c; 
firsts,  23  to  24c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extra,  65  to 
66c;  white  and  mixed,  63  to  64c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  first sa  61  to  62c;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  53  to  57c  ;  storage,  40  to  47c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $6  to  $7;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to  $6; 
grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hav.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2.  $25  ro  $26;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
822;  oat,  $13  fo  $15. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to 
$1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — FoavIs,  25  to  32c;  chick¬ 
ens.  20  to  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Fowls,  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  36  to  38c";  old  roosters,  17  to 
21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.75;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2;  let¬ 
tuce.  box.  40c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2.25;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  35c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

. $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled 

qt.  .  . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled, 

Pt.  .  .  . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose, 

qt.  ... 

.10 

Certified,  qt.  .  . 

.28 

Certified,  pt. 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  % 

pt.  ... 

........ 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

•  •  •  • 

.$0.55(3) 

.56 

Cheese  . 

. 

.  .34*3) 

.38 

Eggs,  best.  doz.  .  . . 

.  .80(3) 

.85 

Gathered  . 

.70 

F  owls  . 

.  .40(3) 

.45 

Roasting  chickens  . 

.  .48(3) 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .02(3) 

.03 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

•  ••••* 

.  .15  m 

.20 

Onions,  lb . 

.08 

Lettuce,  bead  . . . . 

.... 

.  .10(3) 

.20 

Cabbage,  lb . 

•  •  •  4  •  •  • 

.05(3) 

.06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.  .20(5? 

.25 

GUERNSEYS 

TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accrediled  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

$100 -GUERNSEY  BULL -$100 

Born  June  11,  1924 

Dam  has  A.  R.  record  10,859  lbs. 
milk,  609  lbs.  fat.  Calf  straight,  well 
grown,  well  marked,  May  Rose 
breeding.  Accredited  Herd. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DJHRr  F4RMS  „  s  Ju  g|  p> 

For  Sale— 4-Y r.-Old  Guernsey  Heifers 

Official  tested  and  out  of  accredited  herd.  Will  be  fresh 
Feb.  first.  Bred  to  Brookmeud’s  May  Rose  Glenwood 
No.  57209.  W.  8.  BERGER  l>crk axle,  I*u. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douulassville,  Pa. 

Registered  Guernseys-^ ^ a 

King,  57284,  $.»0  and  #««>.  Cows  and  Heifei’s — Farmer's 
prices.  A.  J.  FELL  Lanitdale,  l*u. 

Wanted— 1 5  Head  Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys 

nr  loreouc  Freshen  soon. 

or  jeiseys  WM  beck  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS iXwcordwhe.^y^ojd; 

11,664  lbs.milk,  448  fat  Cows  and  young  stock  bred  from 
best  Glenside  Strains.  Prince  &  May,  127 Bray  Si., Elmira.  N.Y. 

JVL  i  1  lx  i  n  g  Shortliorris 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invito  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washingtonville,  N.  V. 

HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale-Five  or  Six  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

with  official  records :  two  are  fresh  ;  three  due  to  calve 
soon  to  our  best  herd  bulls.  Bargain  prices. 

Winterthur  Farms  Winterthur,  Delaware 

|  JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  8ale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
termau  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  RONO  FARMS  Troy,  l*a. 

For  Sale  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  t’URTIS  -  Jmeieatowii,  N.  Y. 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Cows 

Tuberculin  tested  and  60-day  retest  Guarantee 
Don’t  correspond;  wire,  orcomeand  see  them.  You 
can’t  find  better  cattle  anywhere.  Jan.  and  Feb 
cows,  $125.  'Pen  elegant  Guernsey  heifers,  SIQOl 
Dr.  J.  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 

Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  f.  BENJAMIN.  Barra,  VI 

Rahhitc-  Cavles,  Pigeons.  (1,000  animals.)  Circular  for 

nauuiid  Stamp.  Summit  Rabbltry  Barnharts,  Pa. 

)  SHEEP  | 

For  Sale-19  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

from  one  to  four  years  old.  Also  the  son  of  Champion 
I.OllD  LIVERPOOL,  Winner  of  many  Championship  Rib¬ 
bons  In  1924.  One  young  Rain,  winner  of  Blue  Ribbon  in 
1921,  as  Ramlamb.  Price  for  all  $500. 

Ous  Sperl  2601  East  Tremont  Ave.  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

F.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes  MUw%wWHAM^.^,b„Cr,PP* 

.*.  ,  GOATS 

quxaTit4  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  WiSST 

£.  J.  81IARPLE8  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Turn  finale  For  Sale.  Two  years  old.  Bargain. 

1  WO  OOaTS  C.  MA1ER  405  Keo  Warden.  11(1. 

I'hone—  Kbit.  4483-W  Richmond  Hill,  I,.  1.,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

MALE- Brown  Cocker  Spaniel 

8  mos.,  #20;  female,  #15.  Fine  breeding:  healthy 

stock.  O.  H.  IU  LEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

For  Sale-Male-Black  Cocker  Spaniel  L^t'w'- 

er.  Also  English  Fox-hound  pups.  810  each  on  ap¬ 
proval.  ERNEST  CHRISTEN  SON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Male  Rabbit  Honnrt 4  yrs-  a  real 

luaic  lXduuiiiiuuilU  doB.  »30.  Two 

male  rabbit  hounds,  two  years  old,  #25. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

r»OR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Female  Setter,  9  mos.,  for  Beagle  or  Rabbit  hound. 

RAMPOLLA  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


3 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  S5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  tlie  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White,  6  to 
S  weeks  old,  <k8. OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  un¬ 
related  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr,  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

tter 
ipio 

Box  15 


Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all^ages^^Grand'  Champion  breeding. 


H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING 


Dundee.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES— Farmers’  Prices 

8,  10,  14  wks.-old,  9  mos,  gilts,  on  approval.  No  cash  in 
advance.  Female  Airedale.  3  yrs.  old  ;  good  breeder  ;  7 
champions  in  pedigree.  WI*NT  FARMS,  llnntineton  Mills,  l-n. 

WALNUT  6R0VE  PATTERSON  GROVE 

Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  lilteand  wSd 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Kali  14  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


from  Champion 
Bloodlines. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

10  whs.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  tor  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


r\T  TT)  FA C* C  Ijjli-  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
L/  Tv KJ  ij — UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  1*.  O.  Ilox  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifieltl,  N.  Y. 


Poland  flhinoe  Young  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
ruidllU-Ullllldb  for  sale — The  very  best  breeding.  Write 
for  prices.  (1.  8.  HALL  Farmdalc,  Ohio 


0  1  R  >-  Choice  Registered  pigs,  flO  each,  nig  Type. 

■  I.  U.  o  Thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Sonoca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Oh  ester  VV  lilte  pipe 
Engine  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle.  N.  Y.  lIVjO 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


Cl) ester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  llurocs,  «  wks.  old, 
$5.50ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS.  .Onshore, P,. 


DOGS 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

k 


Authoritative  32-page  book,"  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  every  known  dog 
disease  and  prescribes  correct  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  46  years  Glover’s  Mange  Medicine 
and  otn-r  dog  remedies  have  been 
standard  remedies  and  nreventives  for 

dog  ailments.  Write  DoDt.  14m 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Hit.  119  5th  Aye.,  M.V- 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Pedigreed  FEMALE  AIREDALE 

3kj  months  old.  #10.  1C.  L.  DAY,  Valcour,  N.Y. 


AjrpHalp  Piin<‘*Klib'ible  iu  A.  K.  C.  Males,  (MO;  Fe- 
HlluUdlC  rU[Jo  males,  111.  Pedigree  Free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Loster  B.  McLean,  IVon  pit  burr, N.Y.  R  O  Ne.  I 


AiroHalpc  Thti  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Mil  uUdluo  E.  G#  Fisher  Madison,  N  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


COLLIES-John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N. T. 


led  I  it  r  ceil  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  (Jlty,  1»». 


W 


hlte  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  lift  up. 
Chelola  Konnels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

MALESHEPARDPijp 

6  mos.  old;  from  bred  drivers;  #12.  Sable  and 
white  Collies,  five  months;  beauties.  #10. 

O.  H.  Riley  Franklin,  Vermont 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  -montl'8oid 


Females,  #3.  E.  A.  SWEET 


Male.  #6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Sired  by  Brother  of  Strong- 
heart,  the  million  dolls r  movie 


Police  Puppy,  „ 

S  Mr  •/  dog.  Dam,  granddaughter  Bo¬ 
land  von  Kupperstrand,  Int’l  Champion  wolf  gray  fe¬ 
male  mos.  old,  $40.  ULENUIUP  FA  KM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


MORE  OF  THOSE  GOOD  POLICE  PUPS 

From  imported  dogs  @  18*25  and  8835  each.  The 
usual  quality  and  service  at  the  usual  place. 

Westridge  Kennels  Danielson,  Conn. 


Beautiful  Police  Dog  Puppies  **$£%&£** 

Schaider  Box  A~7  Thornwood,  Westchouter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rprman  Pnlirp  Rnae  Breeders  and  puppies  for  sale, 
uermdn  ronce  UOgS  Best  blood  lines  in  America,  yet 
reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


German  Shepherd  Pups 


I  fllfP  Shnrp  Kftnnpk  Himr<>d.  N  Y„  oilers  Old  TYME 
LdAtJ  0111116  l\enneis  BLUE  TICK  hounds.  T’riced  l  ight 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Hook  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk...,  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts . 3.f  I 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  24,  1925 


Tiny  Weight 

that  tips  the  scales 


EVEN  the  best  farm  animals  need  a  large  part  of  all  feed  they  eat  to 
maintain  their  own  bodies.  From  the  feed  thus  used  up  the  farmer 
gets  nothing  but  the  “society”  of  the  animals  and  their  manure.  The 
profits  come  only  from  the  amount  of  feed  used  in  addition  to  main¬ 
tenance  needs. 

Linseed  Oil  Meal  supplies  the  excess  protein  requirements  at  maximum 
profit.  And  in  addition,  it  is  a  splendid  conditioner.  It’s  “the  tiny  weight 
that  tips  the  scales.” 

Adding  Linseed  Oil  Meal  to  each  ration  costs  little,  and  it  brings  such 
good  gains  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  source  of  extra 
profit.  Any  number  of  experiments  and  practical  experiences  will  prove 
it.  Consider  these  brief  summaries: 


Proved  worth  $85  a  ton  when  added 
to  a  corn,  tankage  and  chopped  alfalfa 
ration  for  pigs. — Wisconsin. 

Showed  a  profit  of  $22.65  inonemonth 
when  added  to  ration  for  8  cows. — Iowa. 


Showed  a  profit  of  $12.79  a  ton  when 
added  to  a  ration  for  fattening  baby 
beeves. — Minnesota. 

Showed  a  profit  of  $7  a  ton  in  fattening 
lambs. — N  ebraska. 


Perhaps  you  have  been  feeding  only  a  very  small  amount  of  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  as  a  conditioner.  You  should  be  feeding  more  for  its  protein 
value.  At  any  rate  “get  straight”  on  Linseed  Oil  Meal — See  just  where  it 

will  fit  in  with  the  feeds  you  now  have  and 
make  them  far  more  profitable.  Send  for  our 
new  book  that  is  being  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  thousands  of  farmers — 

“How  to  make  money  with” 


OIL 

MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


By  PROF.  F.  B.  MORRISON 
Asst.  Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Author,  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Recognized 
American  Authority  on  Stock  Feeding  —  “Feeds  and 
Feeding.’’ 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  and  it  will  cost 
you  nothing.  By  all  means  send  for  it,  for  it 
may  add  scores  or  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
season’s  feeding  profits. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  J-l 

Linseed  Crushers’  Meal  Advertising  Committee 

Room  1126 — Union  Trust  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


You  can  tell  how  much  Corona  healing  oint¬ 
ment  is  worth  to  you  only  by  trial.  It  beats 
everything  else  in  soothing  pain  and  quickly 
healing  boils,  bruises,  old  sores,  cuts,  burns, 
and  every  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast  with¬ 
out  blister  or  smarting.  Nothing  like  it  and 
we’ll  PROVE  it  if  you  will  send 
10c  for  a  big  Corona  Sample 
—do  it  NOW.  Regular  size  ' 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton.  Ohio 


Do  you  beleiue  in  large 
well  drown  cou)s?yes.  how 
can  we  produce  them  econ- 
omically?  Read  ine  latest 
book 

Cive  Stock  in  the  East 

. ,  by  Philip  R. Park 

I  j  S7  p  It's  free  write  lo-day 

Cn^-Park  dPPollard  G> 

354  HERTEt  AVE  BUFFALO.  N  Y 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand  , 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 


i 
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PURE 

OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 


Manufactured  by 

|  KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
~  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


ANALYSIS 

Protein  34  per  cent 
Fat  4  „ 

Fibre  9 

100  LBS.  NET 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Big  Profits. 

Have  You 
Tried  If  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM, 
N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


Care  of  Freshening  Cow 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 
suck  your  finger  which  is  saturated  with 
the  warm  milk.  If  lie  is  hungry  he  will 
soon  appreciate  his  opportunity  and  after 
two  or  three  similar  attempts  he  will 
drink  of  his  own  accord.  Three  or  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  supplied  in  two 
feedings,  is  enough  for  the  first  .few  days, 
after  which  the  amount  may  be  gradually 
increased  until  the  calf  is  getting  four 
or  five  quarts  of  new  milk  per  day. 

'When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old  he  can 
gradually  be  changed  from  new  milk  to 
skim-milk,  reducing  the  new  milk  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  day  and  using  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  skim-milk  to  re¬ 
place  each  pound  of  the  new  milk.  If 
this  practice  is  carefully  executed  the 
calf  will  not  notice  the  change  and  will 
promptly  go  on  full  feed  of  skim-milk. 
It  is  good  practice  to  encourage  the  calf 
to  nibble  away  at  some  grain  when  he  is 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  sprinkling  a  little  grain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  after  the  milk  has 
been  taken  out.  It  will  give  him  a  taste 
of  the  grain.  Then  a  box  can  be  built 
in  the  stall  where  the  calf  can  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  middlings,  bran  and  oats.  A 
sprinkling  of  linseed  meal  mg.v  he  added 
from  time  to  time  provided  it  does  not 
produce  undue  laxativeness.  You  will 
he  surprised  at  the  early  age  at  which 
the  calf  will  commence  to  nibble  leaves 
of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  and  naturally  it 
should  be  given  all  of  this  product  which 
it  will  consume.  Clean  buckets,  sanitary 
stalls,  limited  milk  rations  are  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  successfid  calf  raising.  More 
calves  are  injured  by  feeding  excessive 
amounts  of  new  milk  than  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  underfeeding. 

The  ration  for  the  dairy  cow  should 
be  modified  at  the  end  of  10  days  or  two 
weeks  so  that  it  will  carry  more  prot'ein, 
and  the  following  combination  is  pro¬ 
posed  Two  parts  of  bran,  three  parts  of 
cornmeal,  two  parts  of  ground  oats,  two 
parts  of  linseed  meal,  one  part  of  gluten 
meal. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  for 
each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day  and,  in  addition,  feed  moistened  beet 
pulp  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  pounds 
of  the  dry  product  after  it  has  been 
moistened  for  twelve  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing.  The  beet  pulp  can  be  moistened  in 
an  ordinary  bucket,  saturating  the  mass 
in  the  morning  to  feed  at  night,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  feeding  at  night  which  is  to 
be  used  in  tlie  morning.  Do  not  let  the 
moistened  beet  pulp  freeze  or  it  will  not 
be  palatable.  Feed  the  cow  her  grain 
ration  in  two  equal  feedings,  night  and 
morning,  and  let  her  have  a  light  feeding 
of  hay  after  milking  in  the  morning,  more 
of  the  hay  at  noon  and,  if  desirable,  let 
her  have  an  added  quantity  at  night  after 
the  grain  is  fed  and  the  milking  job  is 
completed. 

Regularity  in  feeding,  regularity  in 
milking,  are  suggestive  of  regularity  in 
production  and,  if  an  added  pound  of 
grain  per  day  results  in  an  increase  of 
three  or  four,  or  more,  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  cow 
could  consume  more  food  and  it  should 
be  supplied.  If  desirable,  about  1  per 
cent  of  salt  can  be  added  to  the  ration ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  desirable  to  keep 
salt  available  so  that  she  can  take  such 
quantities  as  desired  at  will. 


Corned  Beef 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  corned 
beef?  ‘  mrs.  II.  K. 

For  corned  beef,  such  pieces  as  brisket, 
crhssribs,  flank  and  plate  may  be  used. 
Cut  into  pieces  about  6  in.  square.  First 
treat  with  dry  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
4  lbs.  salt  to  50  lbs.  meat.  Sprinkle  a 
layer  of  salt  in  the  crock  or  barrel,  put 
in  a  layer  of  meat,  packed  very  close, 
then  another  layer  of  meat,  if  required, 
putting  a  good  layer  of  salt  on  the  top. 
Let  stand  over  night,  then  cover  with  a 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
of  baking  soda,  2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter  in  two  gallons  of 
tepid  water,  poured  over  the  meat  after 
it  is  cold.  This  is  the  quantity  for  50 
lbs.  of  meat.  Weight  down  with  a  board 
and  stone,  and  let  stand  for  30  to  40  days 
before  using.  For  a  small  quantity,  use 
the  brine  in  proportion. 


KILL  THE 

LICE 

NOW 


Right  now  cows,  hens, 
and  other  livestock  are 
badly  infested  with  lice. 
A  genuine  money-loss  is 
inevitable  if  you  allow 
the  vermin  to  remain. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse- 
Chase  is  the  easy  and 
sure  answer  to  this  louse- 
menace.  This  remark¬ 
able  stainless  powder  is 
so  easy  to  apply  on  any 
animal.  You  just  dust 
a  little  on  the  parts 
covered  by  the  simple 
directions — and  the 
lice.  GO.  Louse- 

Chase  kills  every  one, 
including  the  mites. 
For  poultry  just  mix 
in  the  dusting  boxes 
and  let  hens  treat 
themselves. 

Large  Farm-size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00;  small  size 
50c.  Order  direct  if  deal¬ 
er  is  not  supplied. 


Free  Catalog  ,in  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4B  Elm  St. .Quincy, 


MUR  i 


— with  a  cloth  or  fine  mesh  wire 
screen  strainer  when  neither  of 
them  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
dirt  from  the  milk?  And  you  can’t 
get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that 
is  not  clean. 

Dr.  Clark’s 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
move  ALL  dirt, 
dust,  muck  and 
other  sedi¬ 
ment  from 
\the  milk — 
io  matter 
how  fine — or 
your  money 
refunded.  No 
other  strainer 
made  can  do  that. 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


HERE’S  WHY: 
The  Purity 
Strainer  is  fitted 
with  a  sterilized 
cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  (to  bottom, 
making  it  necessary 
for  milk  to  go 
THROUGH  the  cotton  pad,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Dairy  Inspectors,  Borden’s,  Van  Camp’s, 
Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Dairies. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  you  want  clean  milk,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer,  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 
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Comfortable 
Profitable 


£ 

Cdttic 


'V 


GOMFORTABLE  cattle  bring  comfortable  profits. 

One  of  the  surest  aids  to  the  production  of  more 
beef  and  milk  is  correct  housing  that  will  assure  in¬ 
terior  comfort  in  winter  and  summer. 

Barns  built  of  Natco  Hollow  Building  Tile  insure  cattle 
against  discomfort  all  year  through.  A  blanket  of  air 
within  the  Natco  walls  and  floors  insulates  the  interior 
against  outside  heat  or  cold.  Natco  barns  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  yet  low  in  cost.  They  are  easily  and  quickly 
erected  at  minimum  building  expense. 

Our  Free  Farm  Building  Book 

illustrates  and  describes  Natco  Silos,  Barns  and  other 
comfortable,  economical  hollow  tile  farm  buildines. 
Write  for  it 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

721  Fulton  Building  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NATCO 

—  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE  —  <m 


Finished  in  Black  Only 
Made  in  10  Style* 


Down 

this  Oide-Tan 
i-to-Metai 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal - 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old -fashioned  buckles. 


First  Oide-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Oide-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from  the 
raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book  &£e£rb£|e 

Learn  all  about  onr  $7.60  down  and  easy  payment 
offer  and  the  Oide-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.90-71 

J8th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
Distributor*  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonographs. 


THIS  winter,  keep  your  horses  fit  and 
sound  with  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
Known  for  41  years  as  a  reliable  and  effective 
veterinary  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Grease,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor, 
Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil,  Laryngitis,  Fistula, 
Sprains,  BarbWire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds, 

It  won't  cause  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Apply  it 
yourself — directions  with  bottle.  $1.50  per  bottle 
at  druggists,  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence* W illiams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains -why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

_*Bericao  Iron  Roofing  Cl  2Z  Middletown.  Ohio 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Tuberculin  Injection 

In  testing  for  tuberculosis,  floes  the 
doctor  use  dead  tuberculin  germs  in  his 
needle  that  he  injects  into  cow?'l.  R.  G. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

No,  the  substance  called  tuberculin, 
which  is  injected  into  or  beneath  the 
fkin  in  making  the  tuberculin  test,  does 
not  contain  the  germs  of  tuberculosis, 
either  dead  or  alive.  In  preparing  this 
tuberculin,  live  germs  are  grown  in  a 
broth  containing  glycerine.  The  broth 
is  then  heated  to  kill  the  germs  and  their 
dead  bodies  are  filtered  out.  Tuberculin 
is  thus  an  extract,  or  tea,  made  from 
tuberculosis  germs.  It  acts  as  an  irri¬ 
tant  when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  au 
animal  in  which  the  tuberculosis  process 
is  active,  producing  a  rise  in  temperature 
and  redness  and  swelling  about  the  point 
of  injection.  If  there  is  no  tubercular 
disease  in  the  animal,  the  tuberculin  has 
no  effect.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  An  animal  may  have  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  an  arrested,  or  quiescent  stage, 
or  in  an  advanced  stage,  in  either  of 
which  the  tuberculin  may  produce  no 
apparent  effect,  but  the  advanced  stages 
would  show  physical  signs  of  illness  in 
the  animal  and  a  quiescent  stage  may 
light  up  and  become  active  at  any  time. 
It  is  thus  necessary  to  make  more  than 
one  test,  with  some  interval  between 
them,  before  an  animal  can  definitely  be 
pronounced  free  from  tuberculosis. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Clover 

Will  you  tell  us  what  effect  clover  seed 
has  in  bringing  cows  back  to  their  milk. 
A  dairyman  told  me  some  years  ago  that 
lie  fed  clover  seed  to  his  cows  at  a  profit 
regardless  of  price;  that  it  was  the  best 
feed  to  make  milk  grown.  We  bought 
some  cows  and  due  to  shipping  conditions 
some  few  are  very  slow  in  coming  up  in 
the  flow  of  milk.  These  cows  were  fresh 
when  shipped  and  I  fear  if  we  cannot  get 
(hem  back  soon  to  a  normal  -  flow  we 
will  have  to  wait  till  they  come  fresh 
again,  which  would  not  he  profitable.  If 
clover  seed  would  do,  tell  us  kindly,  how 
to  feed  it.  and  how  much  at  a  time. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  e. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  literally 
nothing  to  the  suggestion  that  clover  seed 
will  bring  dairy  cows  which  have  slumped 
in  their  milking  back  to  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  Clover  seed  would  he  rated,  as  a 
protein  carrier,  and  the  particular  qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  which  it  would  yield  does 
not  possess  miraculous  qualities.  Evi 
dently  the  proponents  of  such  a  theory 
have  failed  to  observe  that  cows  which 
have  been  fed  largely  on  corn  and  oats 
and  such  carbohydrate  carriers  as  these, 
do  increase  their  flow  of  milk  when  any 
concentrated  protein  carrier  such  as  cot¬ 
tonseed  ^neal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
or  in  this  instance  clover  seed,  has  been 
supplied  to  bring  the  home-grown  feeds 
into  balance.  Manifestly  it  Avould  be 
foolish  to  use  clover  seed  to  feed  cows 
because  its  cost  is  many  times  that  of 
protein  carriers  which  are  intended  for 
feeding  purposes. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  cows  in  ques¬ 
tion  be  given  a  flush  or  purge  by  starting 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  beet  pulp  and  bran  to  which  20  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal  has  been  added.  If 
you  gradually  increase  the  variety  and 
amount  of  protein  until  you  have  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  as  much  as  24  per  cent  of 
protein  you  will  have  good  results. 
Oftentimes  cows  which  have  been  im¬ 
moderately  fed  approach  a  crisis  so  far 
as  protein  is  concerned,  and  t lie  falling 
off  of  their  milk  flow  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  following  mixture,  considering 
present  prices,  and  the  fact  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  necessary  for  you  to  purchase  all 
of  your  feed,  might  meet,  the  situation : 
150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal.  200  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  of  bran,  2,00  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings,  150  lbs.^of  corn- 
meal  or  ground  oats. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  make  sure 
that  your  cows  during  their  dry  period 
are  fed  a  ration  preferably  carrying  some 
cornmeal  and  some  gluten  feed  with  some 
linseed  meal  added.  This  combination 
will  enable  them  to  present  a  condition 
which  will  avoid  many  troubles  when  the 
milking  peidod  comes.  f.  c.  m. 
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SHES  MAKING  MORE  MILK 
FOR  HER  OWNER 


Louden  Manure 

Carrier  takes  out 
biff  loads:  lasts  a 
lifetime.Easily  in¬ 
stalled  in  any  barn 
—old  or  new. 


So  Will  Your  Cows 
“With  Water  Bowls 

John  Grosser  of  Meridan,  Minn.,  found  sl  quick,  easy  way 
to  double  the  income  from  his  cows.  He  simply  equipped 
his  stalls  with  Louden  Water  Bowls— it  paid  big. 

Keeping  pure,  tempered  water  always  before  the  cows, 
so  they  can  drink  as  frequently  and  as  much  as  they  need, 
is  a  sure  way  to  get  more  milk.  This  has  been  proved  by 
many  experiments  at  various  Agricultural  Stations  and 
by  hundreds  of  practical  dairymen  who  keep  careful 
records  and  report  gains  of  from  10%  to  50%  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  following  the  installation  of  Louden  Water  Bowls. 

They  will  pay  for  themselves  and  pay  a  nice  profit  be¬ 
sides,  long  before  the  first  winter  is  over. 

Save  Work— Save  Expense 

Besides  the  extra  money  coming  in,  with  no  additional 
feed  expense,  Louden  Water  Bowls  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water  every  day,  in 
storms  and  in  zero  weather;  do  away  with  tank  heater 
nuisance;  save  tank  heater  fuel  and  guard  against  the  spread 
of  disease  from  cow  to  cowthrough  the  drinking  water.  Healthier 
cows,  less  work  in  caring  for  them,  more  milk  and  more  money 
for  the  bank  are  all  gained  with  the  Bowls.  If  your  cows  don’t 
have  them  you  are  the  loser.Can  you  afford  to  be  without  them? 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

On  many  dairy  farms  Louden  Water  Bowls  are  paying  the 
hired  man’s  wages.  Let  us  send  you  at  once  full  details  on  these 
profit-increasing  Bowls.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  building  or  remodeling  a  barn  let  I - - - - 

us  send  you  also  a  copy  of  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book.  I  Send  Coupon  for  Quick  Reply 
Explains  framing,  types  of  roofs,  ventilation,  concrete 
work, howto  save  money  in  building.  Sent  postpaid  and 
without  charge.  Check  the  coupon  now  for  your  copy. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
2602  Court  Street  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  give  cows  pas¬ 
ture  comfort  in  the  barn. 
Keep  cows  healthy— increaso 
their  production— save  work. 

Ths  Louden  Line  includes 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Holsts,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolas,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Bull  Staff— 

"Everything  for  the 
Barn  ’  ’ 


I  Louden, 2602Court  St. ,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
|  .  Send  me  postpaid  and  without  obligation. 


information  on 


Louden  Water  Bowls 
Louden  Manure  Carriers 
Louden  Stalls  &  Stanchions 
Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN  **  1 1 


Name 


|  Town. 

I 


RFD . State . 

have . cows  .  . horses. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air-  — 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed- joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 


99 


“Organized 
Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York 


-  Genuine  Army  Horse  Cover  or  Stable  Blanket  — , 

The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable  blanket  is  made  of  waterproof  brown  cotton  duck  lined  wifn  a 
strong,  heavy  blanket  material,  extending  from  under  the  hem  to  the  edges.  Size,  about’  76  inches  nr  I 
bottom  ;  61  inches  at  top  ;  depth  of  neck,  36 inches  ;  depth  of  back  end  33  inches.  Two  surcingles  each 
3  inches  wide,  strongly  stitched  and  reinforced.  It  is  the  genuine  article— strong  durable  *  ’ 

warm  and  will  (it  any  fair  sized  horse.  Buy  the  real  tiling  and  order  a  few  blankets’while  the 
supply  lasts.  Vou  will  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them  to  von 
Weight,  9  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  10  pounds .  * 


$035 

each 


Brand  New 
U.  S.  Army  McClellan 
Saddles  $ff  75 

WITH  STEEL  STIRRUPS  ** each 
WITH  WOODEN  STIR-  $T  5  0 

Shipping  weight.  25  lbs. 

Note — We  Pay  No  For¬ 
warding  Charges. 


Unused  Double  Rein 
and  Double 


Bit  Bridles 


All  goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  refunded 


* each 


Get  together  with  your  neighbors 

and  Order  a  Bale,  Con-  an  -1  n 

tabling  | O  Blankets  at 

ths  Wholesale  Price  of  ——each 

Send  checks  or  money 
orders  to  Dept.  NR. 


J.  SILVERMAN  &  BROS.,  INC.,  594  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ME 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


if* 

Hi 


** — BARN 
UIPMENT 


yvy 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions  i 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re- 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor— and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 

i  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  StanchioS.^The^mir/rtw  of  Contro1'  fro” 

thefsSmh^on^'^vCTy'user1®^*  h^  the  met  *^le’  whenC*dt*glu?derMweintu 

MU.' TODAY  f- catalog, horving  ee^ririri^e  of  We"  b""  Ba"n  EquVpmTnT  g 

Y-  W**‘  BeDd  EW-sn«  Carp..  W..I  fUod,  W...  S„.eu..,  N.  V.  Write  nearest  office.  D„t.  B  | 


January  24,  1925 
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Farm  Account  Book 


and  a  _ 
’/Catalog  of 


ce 


j 


WIRE  FENCES 

BEFORE  you  buy  fence  be  sure  to  get  full  information 
about  our  improved  Super-Zinced  Fences.  They  are 
armored  against  rust  by  the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  wire.  We  use  a  special  formula 
of  steel,  and  by  our  improved  process  the  zinc  is  so  closely 
bonded  to  the  wire  that  it  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Columbia  Fences 

are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  weights  for  farm, 
poultry  and  garden.  Their  sturdy  hinge-joint  construction 
and  superior  rust  protection  establish  a  new  standard  of 
fence  service  and  durability. 

Our  complete  line  includes  also  stiff-stay  fences  in  farm  and  poultry 
styles,  and  our  superb  Ornamental  Lawn  Fences.  All  of  our  fences 
are  Super-Zinced,  are  guaranteed  unexcelled  in  quality  and  durability, 
yet  cost  no  more  than  others  of  ordinary  galvanizing  quality. 

Send  today  for  Super-Zinced  Fence  catalogue  and  for  your  copy  of 
the  Farmers’  Handy  Manual,  a  useful  vest  pocket  book  containing 
farm  account  pages  and  helpful  farm  information.  Both  mailed  free. 
Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.  $90**** 


M 


ov 


*0. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


5  here  it  is f 

the  improved 


^  Mr.  Edwards  has  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  design¬ 
ing:  and  building  of  farm 
engines.  He  knows  what 
farmers  want.  He  knows  of 
the  many  jobs  a  farm  engine 
must  do  if  it  is  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  buy  for  the  farmer.  And 
now  Mr.  Edwards  announces 
the  improved  1926 _  model 
Edwards  Farm  Engine — the 
finest  engine  he  has  ever 
built.  y 

Bosch  Ignition;  no  cranking; 
fly-wheel  and  working  parts 
enclosed,  no  danger;  two 
cylinders;  mechanically 
operated  valves ;  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings; 
wide  speed  variation  ; 
remarkable  per¬ 
formance  and 
economy;  rugged 
and  durable ; 

perfect  balance; 
light  weight;  op¬ 
erates  with  ker 
osene  or  gaso- 
line.  Send 
for  FREE 


mode 


EDWARDS  FARM  ENGINE 

The  improved  1925  model  Edwards  Farm 
Engine  is  out.  This  marvelous  power  plant 
which  has  been  failed  by  farmers  as  “the 
greatest  farm  engine  in  the  world ,  ”  has  been 
improved  and  refined.  1 1  compares  favorably 
with  the  highest  automobile  development 
of  today  as  against  the  old  time  single 
cylinder  automobile  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  improved  Edwards  Farm  Engine 
has  a  world  of  power.  She  purrs  like  a  kit- ' 
ten  on  every  job — doesn’t  backfire  or  spit; 
but  responds  instantly  to  sudden  load 
changes.  Starts  quickly  even  in  cold  weath 
er,  and  delivers  a  steady  flow  of  power 
when  asked  to  fill  a  silo,  run  a  feed  grinder 


FREE 
TRIAL 

Hereismy 
straightfor¬ 
ward  offer. 
Send  me  your 
name  and  ad 


booklet- 


or  wood  saw.  She  also  operates  just  as 
economically  when  asked  to  run  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  churn  or  pump  jack.  The 
Edwards  is  a  \]/2  H.  P.  engine  when 
1  y2  H.  P.  is  wanted,  and  a  6  H.  P.  engine 
when  6  H.  P.  is  wanted — or  any  power 
in  between.  Don’t  buy  any  other  engine 
until  you  get  the  facts  about  this  efficient 
power  plant  that  will  do  practically  every 
power  job  on  your  farm.  Write  today. 


dress.  I  will  give 
you  all  of  the  facts 
about  this  remark¬ 
able  engine  —  my 
rigid  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction — and  tell  you  how 
you  can  have  it  on  your  farm 
for  a  30  days  trial.  You  risk 
nothing.  Write  NOW. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co. 

612  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Excessive  Feeding 

My  farmer  orders  and  feeds  every 
month  12  bags  of  grain  (1.200  lbs.)  of 
a  mixture  consisting  of  :  2  bran,  2  meal. 

3  oats,  2  gluten,  2  cottonseed  oilmeal, 
without  considering  the  amount  of  milk 
the  cows  give.  I  cannot  make  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  feeds  too  much.  Those' 
12  bags  cost  me  .$32.96.  hay  and  corn 
stalks  not  included,  and  for  24  quarts  of 
milk  daily,  or  720  in  a  month.  a.  r. 

If  you  have  the  correct  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  and  the  amount 
of  milk  produced,  it  would  seem  that  the 
herdsman  in  question  is  feeding  a  pound 
of  grain  for  each  pound  of  milk  produced. 
If  he  feeds,  1.200  lbs.  of  feed  per  month 
that  is  approximately  48  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day,  and,  if  the  total  yield  is  only 
24  quarts  of  milk  daily  or  720  in  a 
month,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  these  fig¬ 
ures.  If  this  is  the  product  from  three 
cows  they  are  being  fed  approximately 
16  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  This  is  about 
three  times  out  of  proportion,  for  cows 
of  average  production  ought  to  produce 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
for  each  pound  of  grain  consumed,  pro¬ 
vided  these  concentrates  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  good  roughage  and  pre¬ 
ferably  fed  in  conjunction  with  some 
succulent  feed  such  as  moistened  beet 
pulp  or  roots  of  some  character.  You 
are  quite  right  in  protesting  against  such 
a  system  for  it  is  a  waste  of  good  feed 
and  good  money  to  overfeed  animals  in 
this  way.  If  this  practice  is  long  con¬ 
tinued  your  cows  will  suffer  from  udder 
trouble.  Undoubtedly  the  cows  are  in 
good  flesh  and  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  being  fed  in  this  manner.  By  all 
means  reduce  the  grain  ration  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  day.  Let  them  have  also  all  of 
the  roughage  which  they  will  consume. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  he  has  selected  for  it  is  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  carrying  about  14  per  cent 
of  protein  which  is  appropriate  for  cows 
of  this  production.  Possibly  some  of  the 
feed  is  going  elsewhere,  or  possibly  this 
is  not  all  of  the  milk  which  is  produced 
from  the  cows  in  question.  In  any 
event,  you  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in 
protesting  against  such .  a  practice,  for 
it  is  an  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
procedure. 


Comparison  of  Cows 

I  am  only  a  beginner  in  farming,  and 
wish  to  get  a  few  cows.  I  have  quite  de¬ 
cided  to  start  with  Herefords  or  Ayr- 
shires,  but  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal 
about  either  of  these.  Would  you  give 
me  a  good  comparison  between  these  two 
kinds  of  cows?  w.  J.  L. 

There  is  no  fair  comparison  to  b#e  made 
between  the  two  breeds,  any  more  than 
there  would  be  between  a  big  Percheron 
draft  horse  and  a  horse  kept  for  driving 
on  the  road.  It  would  depend  upon 
whether  you  want  to  go  in  for  dairying 
or  beef-making.  Hereford  or  White- 
faced  cattle  have  been  bred  for  years 
chiefly  for  beef  production.  They  are 
excellent  beef  animals,  but  the  milk-mak¬ 
ing  function  has  been  very  largely  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  cows  usually  make  about 
enough  milk  to  bring  up  the  calf,  but  that 
is  about  all,  except  in  certain  superior 
specimens.  As  a  dairy  animal  in  New 
York  State,  the  Hereford  would  prove  a 
failure.  As  a  beef-maker,  where  one  has 
an  abundance  of  good  pasture  and  plenty 
of  bulky  food,  this  cow  may  make  a  fair 
profit.  The  Ayrshire,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  dairy  animal,  although  many  breed¬ 
ers  wrould  be  inclined  to  rate  her  as  a 
general-purpose  cow.  That  is,  a  cow 
capable  of  giving  a  good  yield  of  milk  and 
also  a  good  carcass  of  beef.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  came  originally  from  -Scotland,  and 
is  noted  as  a  very  active,  strong  animal. 
She  is  an  excellent  pasture  cow,  and  can 
make  her  living  and  give  a  good  mess  of 
milk  under  conditions  which  would  hardly 
support  cows  of  some  other  breeds.  It 
will  depend,  therefore,  on  what  you  want 
to  keep  a  cow  for.  The  Hereford  will 
fail  as  a  dairy  animal,  while  the  Ayr¬ 
shire,  writh  good  care,  will  succeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hereford  will  prove 
superior  to  the  Ayrshire  as  a  beef-making 
breed. 


Complete 


water  service 


WELL 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  System 

One  System  supplies  water 
from  all  these  sources.  Pure 
water  at  well  temperature 
from  well  and  spring  for 
drinking,  cistern  water  for 
laundry,  lake  water  for  sani¬ 
tary  uses.  No  storage  tank 
to  foul  or  freeze.  Equipment 
requires  little  space.  Is  sim¬ 
ple,  depend¬ 
able,  auto¬ 
matic.  Gas¬ 
oline  engine  or 
electric  drive. 

Write  for  16- 
page  catalog. 


IOi 


THI5 

TANK 

CONTAIN! 

AIR 

ONLY 


MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

15  Keefe  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
Air  Power  Pump  Equipment 


From  Furrow  to 

Finished  Seed  Bed 

An  “Acme”  is  the  only  tillage  tool  you  need.  TJhe 
Coulters  slice  and  pulverize;  they  pack  the  ground 
firmly  below,  yetleaveitlooseandmellowabove. 
You  will  save  money  by  junking  wornout  har¬ 
rows  and  getting  a  new  “Acme”.  You  can  get 
ahorse-drawn  “Acme”  now  and  convertitintoa 
tractor  harrow  later.  If  you  have  an  old  “Acme” 
a  new  set  of  Coulters  is  all  you  need. 

Write  tor  “ Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Tillage"  —free. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 


377  Drexel 
Bldg. 

No.  23 


Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

6>/2  ft.  wide 


HARDER 
SIJLOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy-pay  ment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the. 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic- 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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Governor  Smith  and 
Agriculture 

annual  message  Governor 
New  York  has  the  following 
remarks  about 


agri¬ 


in  his 
Smith  of 

rather  inconclusive 
culture : 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  are  concerned,  as  represented 
by  the  administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  I  am  in  the  anomal¬ 
ous  position  of  being  without  power  or 
responsibility  to  serve  them. 

Whenever  by  direct  action  I  can  be 
of  service  to  agriculture  I  am  ready  to 
do  my  part.  The  improvements  at  the 
State  Fair  Ground  and  the  fine  new 
Coliseum  built  there  was  initiated  and 
carried  to  completion  during  my  admin¬ 
istration,  with  my  encouragement  and 
co-operation.  It  was  also  my  privilege 
to  aid  the  passage  of  the  Co-operative 
Marketing  bill  which  will  improve  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions. 

In  the  last  two  years  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  and  sanctioned  large  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  My  insistence  that  indemnities 
to  farmers  for  slaughtered  cattle  be 
promptly  paid  has  made  these  appropria¬ 
tions  total  nearly  $10,000,000.  It  is  a 
precaution  taken  for  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  undoubtedly  bears 
some  relation  to  the  lowered  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  recently  evident  in 
this  State. 

So  long  as  the  present  illogicdl  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  and  the  appointment  of  its 
directing  and  administrative  heads  is 
with  the  Legislature,  there  can  be  no 
responsibility  on  my  part  for  its  con¬ 
duct.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  reason 
other  than  petty  partisanship  and  the 
seeking  of  political  advantage  which 
holds  this  department  back  from  its 
proper  progress.  I  can  only  repeat  my 
firm  conviction  that  ibis  department 
should  be  deqlt  with  no  differently  than 
any  other  and  should  be  placed  directly 
under  the  Executive. 

It  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  be 

disinterested 
of  our  pres- 
improvement 
If  we  may 


deliver  after  5  p.  m.  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  So  now  my  fruit  trees  and  other 
fruit  are  fast  failing.  I  still  have  a  few 
chickens  to  help  out,  but  no  money  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  for  the  hereafter. 

I  also  note  that  you  have  never  driven 
a  car ;  then  you  do  not  know  what  a  re¬ 
lief  it  is  to  those  who  are  deaf.  I  have 
driven  a  car  for  several  hundred  miles 
on  a  permit  and  after  driving  100  to  150 
miles  I  feel  like  a  different  man.  Every¬ 
thing  leaves  your  mind  when  you  are  at 
the  wheel ;  all  you  see  is  the  road  in 
front  of  you.  '  It  acts  like  a  good  tonic. 
It  is  very  nice  for  you  to  be  able  to  say 
that  you  prefer  to  be  a  lamb,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  alter  cases.  Then  again  I 
pay  taxes  for  upkeep  of  the  roads,  and 
deaf  drivers  from  other  States  can  use 
the  road,  and  I,  a  taxpayer,  cannot.  Why 
should  the  commissioner  condemn  all 
deaf  persons  because  he  happened  to  get 
hold  of  one  when  he  first  took  the  job? 
I  am  not  afraid  to  drive  car  through  the 
most  congested  traffic,  but  I  have  better 
sense,  and  always  take  the  other  block. 
If  all  drivers  were  as  careful  as  those 
who  are  deaf  there  would  be  fewer  lives 
lost.  H.  M. 


done  about  it  this  year.  No 
person  is  particularly  proud 
ent  department  but  what 
does  the  Governor  suggest?  it  we 
judge  by  the  smaller  performance  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  State  Fair,  there  would  be 
no  particular  improvement  resulting 
from  a  change. 


This  would 
game,  but 


Hunting  on  Sunday 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
about  changing  or  adding  a  little  more 
to  the  game  laws  of  the  State  by  having 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  take  or  kill  any 
game  from  Saturday  night  sunset,  until 
Monday  morning  at  sunrise, 
not  only  save  a  lot  of  the 
would  put  a  stop  to  a  lot  of  trespassing, 
and  other  damage.  Of  all  the  accidents 
from  guns,  eight  of  every  10  occur  on 
Sunday.  One  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  accidents  on  Sunday  is  that  so 
many  go  hunting  from  the  cities  by  au¬ 
to.  We  live  about  40  miles  from  Buffalo, 
and  when  the  hunting  season  opens  in 
the  Fall  it  is  like  the  Fourth  of  duly 
every  Sunday  until  it  gets  bad  roads  so 
they  cannot  go  so  far. 

If  the  conservation  commission  can¬ 
not  take  care  of  this,  why  not  have  the 
State  police  see  there  is  no  shooting  on 
Sunday?  In  Pennsylvania  I  see  they 
fine  people  there  for  shooting  on  Sunday. 

New  York.  M.  d.  h. 


A  Handler  on  Parcel  Post 

For  the  past  month  I  have  been  in  the 
post  office  handling  parcel  post  matter 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  small  metal 
cases  of  eggs,  and  returning  empty  cases, 
that  passed  through  there  daily,  the  filled 
cases  going  to  the  best  sections  of  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  I  did  not  see  one  case,  with  all 
the  rough  handling  that  showed  leaking 
from  broken  eggs,  but  some  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  eases  were  so  poor  and 
faint  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  arrived  at 
*he  proper  place.  This  ought  to  be  a 
profitable  busines  for  farmers,  but  they 
should  be  careful  about  addressing  the 
package  to  make  it  so  plain  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
post  office  or  the  postman  as  to  delivery. 
On  one  four-dozen  case  there  was  no  ad¬ 
dress  and  another  empty  case  was  go¬ 
ing  back  to  a  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
apartment  that  received  the  full  case  of 
eggs  and  a  third  full  case  to  the  person 
who  sent  it. 

I  might  add  that  shippers  of  maple 
syrup  and  honey  should  box  and  not 
crate  their  cans.  Some  of  the  crates 
were  broken  and  had  to  be  mended  at 
the  post  office,  and  in  two  cases  were 
running  over  other  parcel  post  matter, 
the  cans  having  been  punctured.  A  few 
of  these  crates  or  boxes  were  marked 
with  lead  pencil.  ITow  could  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  at  proper  destination 
during  the  Christmas  rush?  Box  well, 
do  not  be  afraid  to  use  a  few  extra  nails, 
and  double  mark  for  safety.  g.  h.  m. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Deaf  Men  and  Automobiles 

In  your  issue  of  December  13  answer¬ 
ing  a  deaf  subscriber,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  reply  you  gave  him.  I 
am  deaf,  and  cannot  hear  a  whistle  or  a 
horn,  but  I  can  drive  a  car  as  well  as 
most  of  the  drivers  who  can  hear. 

I  own  a  small  place  in  the  country, 
which  I  bought  quite  a  number  of  years 
ego,  planted  fruit  trees,  small  fruit,  be¬ 
sides  building  chicken  coops  and  other 
buildings.  After  I  was  positive  that  I 
understood  fruit  farming  and  chicken- 
raising,  I  then  applied  for  a  driver’s 
license,  but  was  refused  on  account  of 
my  defective  hearing.  I  could  not  hire 
a  man,  and  had  a  hard  job  to  get  a 
farmer  to  take  fruit  to  market,  as  all 
farmers  are  rushed  at  this  time.  My 
idea  was  to  sell  the  stuff  I  raised  to  the 
people  to  whom  I  sold  eggs,  getting  a  fair 
price  for  my  fruit,  and  they  deriving  the 
benefit  instead  of  going  through  three  or 
four  hands,  and  all  I'  would  get  would 
he  the  price  of  container.  I  am  employed 
in  the  city,  and  all  this  work  I  did  after 
hours ;  no  holidays  for  me.  As  I  am  not 
a  mechanic,  nor  do  I  call  myself  bright, 
if,  I  should  be  discharged  from  my  pres¬ 
ent.  employment  how  am  I  going  to  pro- 
yifle  for  my  family?  My  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  love,  me,  but  I  presume  they  have  a 
little  bit  of  pride,  and  doubt  if  they 
would,  care  to  drive  me  with  baskets, 
etc.,  in.  the  car  all  over  the  city,  and 
>n  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  would  have  to 


“Think  About  It”  Indeed 

I  note  your  column  about  “Young 
Drivers  of  School  Busses,”  called  several 
times  “child”  and  “incapable,”  “thought¬ 
less,”  and  am  moved  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  age  alone  is  a  proper  criterion 
on  which  to  grant  an  auto  license?  I 
would  like  to  match  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  county-bred  boys  of  1(5  with 
a  like  number  of  city  girls  of  18,  who 
easily  obtain  a  license,  as  to  qualities 
which  make  a  safe  capable  driver. 

I  recently  knew  of  a  case  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  of  about  30  years,  who  drove 
her  car  up  to  a  station  and  got  out.  As 
she  did  so  a  rat  which  had  somehow 
got  into  her  car,  ran  out  by  her.  Her 
screams  could  have  been  heard  for 
blocks.  Suppose  he  had  run  at  her  while 
she  was  driving?  We  all  know  of  wo¬ 
men  who  faint  at  a  spider  or  a  mouse, 
and  yet  they  can  get  a  license  to  drive  a 
powerful  locomotive  on  the  public  high¬ 
way.  while  a  boy,  man-grown  perhaps, 
used  to  unruly  calves  and  frisky  colts, 
rats,  woodchucks,  and  skunks,  is  a 
“thoughtless,”  “incapable,”  “child,”  be¬ 
cause  he  is  only  16.  Think  about  it. 

Newton  Center,  Mass.  H.  s.  m. 


Another  Side  of  “Recla¬ 
mation” 

The  article  on  reclamation,  page  3,  is 
very  good  from  some  points,  but  I  think 
your  writer  has  not  made  himself  clear 
at  all  times.  He  practically  condemns 
all  reclamation,  hut  you  find  that  he 
means  swamp  reclamation.  He  certain¬ 
ly  knows  nothing  of  our  problems  here 
along  the  seacoast,  where  we  have  large 
areas  of  salt  marsh,  much  of  which 
can  be  drained  for  less  than  $50  an  acre, 
and  which  experiments  show  can  be 
made  into  valuable  land.  I  agree  with 
him  that  much  of  the  New  England 
farm  land  should  never  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated,  being  either  too  rocky,  steep  or 
far  better  fitted  for  growing  forest  trees. 

Every  State  should  have  very  definite 
surveys  made  of  the  so-called  waste  land, 
and  careful  judgment  passed  upon  its 
value,  so.  that  it  can  be  put  to  the  best 
use.  This  would  certainly  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  long  run.  w.  W. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Reclamation  Work  In 
California 

On  page  1560  you  again  condemn  all 
western  irrigation  development,  and  you 
may  be  virtually  right.  Let  me  speak 
of  one  particular  development  which  I 
and  my  community  are  vitally  interested 
in.  Not  so  much  the  development  of  new 
lands,  as  the  improvement  of  existing 
farm  lands  and  homes,  and  their  safe¬ 
guarding  from  flood  menace,  which  to 
those  of  us  who  live  below  sea  level,  is 
quite  important. 

We  want  to  see  a  high  dam  built  in 
the  Colorado  River  to  hold  back  flood 
waters  and  store  it  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses,  and  we  Avant  a  canal  system  to 
bring  the  water  to  us.  We  also  want 
some  of  the  electric  power  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  can  develop.  I  for  one  must  soon 
drill  a  new  well  for  my  irrigation,  as  my 
old  one  is  lowering  a  little  each  year. 
Here  in  Coachella  Valley  our  under¬ 
ground  reservoir  is  being  draAvn  on  more 
rapidly  than  the  mountain  streams  are 
supplying  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
lands  of  the  lower  Colorado  basin  grow 
any  crop  that  competes  with  the  crops 
raised  by  our  neighbors  in  the  East  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  think  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  East  would  try  to  hold  us 
back  in  our  development  if  they  knew 
what  the  situation  really  was. 

If  there  is  a  compromise,  and  a  low 
flood-control  dam  is  built,  it  will  mean 
that  lands  near  the  rivers  in  Mexico  will 
be.  quickly  developed,  and  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  to  the  water  by  usage, 
and  much  of  our  land  will  have  to  do 
without. 

Our  methods  of  farming  here  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  your  articles  very  often  do 
not  fit,  but  I  enjoy  The  II.  N.-Y.  from 
front  page  to  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  often 
wish  that  Publisher’s  Desk  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  here  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  WILSON  S.  HOWELL. 

California. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  yet  we  do  not  quite 
see  why  the  Federal  government  should 
do  all  this  Avork.  Our  eastern  farmers 
do  not  call  for  such  help. 


Radio  Wonderful  for 
Farmers 

For  more  than  a  year  I  wanted  to  get 
a  radio,  but  my  wife  objected.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  we  Avere  on  a  tour  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  this  past  Summer,  and  at 
our  friends’  place  in  Washington  we  lis¬ 
tened  in  on  radio,  which  was  so  satis¬ 
factory  that.  I  convinced  her  of  the 
beauty  of  the  radio,  and  we  decided  to 
get  one.  The  result  is  that  it  goes  far 
beyond  our-  expectations.  We  have  a 
three-tube  set  Avhich  is  good  for  more 
than  1,000  miles.  We  often  listen  to 
stations  1,000  miles  away  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  plain.  We  get  daily  weather  re¬ 
ports,  market  reports,  lectures,  music 
of  all  kinds,  sermons,  bed-time  stories 
for  children,  news  of  any  kind.  Before 
we  had  it  I  really  thought  it  would  not 
keep  me  from  going  to  bed  early,  but 
really,  it  does.  It  is  so  interesting  and 
edifying.  Of  course  you  can  also  get 
nonsense,  real  nonsense,  but  you  can 
tune  it  out  and  hunt  something  better. 

Another  thing;  it  helps  to  keep  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  and  home  eve¬ 
nings.  I  think  the  greatest  benefit  the 
farmer  derives  is  from  the  weather  re¬ 
port  and  market  reports.  What  next? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  R.  rasiiore. 


Chickens  in  the  Road 

Recently  you  printed  an  item  about 
chickens  in  the  road  where  automobiles 
travel.  It  is  a  pest  sometimes,  but  I 
think  I  have  found  a  medicine  (?)  for 
that.  Blow  the  horn  in  quick  succession 
several  times,  four  or  five  times,  like 
dashes  on  telegraph  key,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  fly  in  every  direction  from  the  road. 
Long  sound  has  no  effect.  I  wonder  if 
othei’s  have  a  different  remedy.  f.  t. 

Stanhope,  N.  J. 


"  ^  Turn  Your  Wood 
Lot  into  Money- 

You  can  do  this  with  a 
Lane  Tractor  Sawmill  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

This  easily  portable  mill 
is  built  by  the  oldest  and 
best  known  sawmill  builders 
for  the  man  with  a  wood  lot 
or  the  man  who  sees  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  helping  other 
wood  lot  owners  to  turn 
their  timber  into  cash. 

Although  this  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  4,000  to  8,000 
feet  every  eight  hours,  it 
may  be  easily  moved.  The 
average  tractor  furnishes 
enough  power  to  run  it  and 
the  price  is  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

The  lumber  from  a  very 
few  trees  will  pay  for  it. 

Remember  this  mill  is  a 
Lane  product  throughout, 
sturdy,  durable,  fast  and 
simple. 

Write  for  information. 

LANE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Steady  Positions  Earn  a  Bigger  Income 

Here’s  YOUR  chance  to  be  your  own 
boss— and  mak_e  more  money 

High  class,  substantial  New  York 
fifrn  —  rated  $750,000,  wants  good, 
sincere  salesmen  to  sell  suits  and 
overcoats  to  men  at  $24.75  !  Latest 

N.Y.  Styles,  amazing  values,  deliv¬ 
eries  Iprompt,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Big  repeat  business.  You  col- 
lect  your  commission  when  you  make 
the  sale.  Customer  pays  balance  di-  * 
rect  to  us.  We  supply  complete 
selling  outfit  and  selling  helps 
that  quickly  put  you  in  big  i  ' 
come  class.  Write  today  and 
beontlie  job  in  a  week.  Write1 

S.  Harrison  Bros. 

Dept.  2  A 

137  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


The  Maryland 
One  of  65 
Bennett  rV 
Homes 


Buying  From  Bennett 
You  Save  $300  to  $1100 

Whether  you  buy  a  new  home  or 
remodel,  you  save  money  buying 
from  Bennett. 

Guaranteed  one  quality  only— the  best ;  only 
one  price— the  lowest,  due  to  (1st)  tremen¬ 
dous  bulk-buying  facilities;  (2nd)  complete 
time  and  labor-saving  mill  equipment  •  (3rd) 
quality  mill-built  of  all  sash,  doors,  cabinets, 
mill  work,  trim,  etc.  This  means  (4th)  easy 
for  unskilled  labor  to  build  from;  (5th)  com¬ 
plete  plans  furnished  free  with  our  material  ; 
(6th)  saving  from  one  to  three  months  of 
building  time. 

Bennett  home  or  material  buyers  are  satis¬ 
fied—  without  exception !  Ask  for  names  of 
those  living  near  you.  Talk  with  them  about 
quality  and  treatment  received. 

If  you  need  any  lumber  or  mill  work,  write 
for  free  Bennett  Bargain  Book  ;  if  you  plan 
a  complete  home,  write  for  free  Bennett 
Book,  illustrating  65  Homes  and  10  styles 
of  Garages. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

107  Main  Street,  North  Tenawanda,  N.  Y. 
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Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  hav&  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  'Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money¬ 
makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

The  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality — moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  value — 
careful  service — and  satisfaction. 


CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  are  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rasemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


MILt  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them . 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
which  contains  Information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

S  up  r  erne 


Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  000  Certified  hens— 146  Certified  males. 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  ECO  PRODUCTION — Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COCKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
PULLETS,  MATED  PEN  8.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Ilor  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Jill  from  our  own  strain  of 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  STOCK 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

Order  our  February  hatched  chicks  if  you  want  high  priced 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  They  are  bred  for  egg 
production  and  vigor.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS.  Member  I.B.C.A.  WALPOLE,  N.H. 


. ’SINGLE  COMB  1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  rvrirt  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Barron 
Ol/VMJ  English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  S3  to  S5  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Large,  rangy  birds,  well  formed,  rich  in  color.  Hatched 
last  Mar.  from  heavy-laying  stock,  averaging  267  eggs  per 
year.  Certified  by  New  York  State  Certification  Associa¬ 
tion.  Price,  $10.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Lake  Waccakue.  H.  T. 


BABY 


Trapnested  $.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

|l|l|Y  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy, 
w  A  1  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker- 
w  ■■  els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 

duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  —  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  #5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
Si 9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

25  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

25  B.  Plymouth  Hock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  S3  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  C,  W.  L.  Pullets,  SI. 50  each. 

A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


n  A  D  V  Plllf'VC  Big  discount 
D  M  D  I  vrll  l/IYO  now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  delivery.  Pure  Bred 
Stock.  Twelve  varieties. .  Send  for  price  list.  SOHOF.N- 
IIOKN’S  HATCIIEKY, 349  Main  St.,  llaekenaaek.N.  J.  Phone  toot 


Pure  HollywoodStrain  Cockerels 

May  hatched.  Eggs  direct  from  Hollywood  this 
last  Spying.  #4  apiece,  , 

BARNES’  POULTRY  FARM  Malone,  N.Y, 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T,  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


R  A  DV  pUTV  SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
0rvr>  1  GiniA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  bl  eeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  KAKM, Irvington  onlludxon, N.T.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  thatRedbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

KEDK1KD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chloka 

66%  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  6  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georuetown,  Dei. 


U/L;i«  U/unnrlnUn  COCKERELS,  $»  ;  Pullets,  $2.  Winners, 

White  nyandOttB  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Egg  Bred.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Bowden,  White  Wyandette  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  everknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 


mousbreedingBtockandsupplies.  Established 
24yrs.  W ritenow  for  bigillustratedf  reebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
^  a  speoialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices.  ^ 

Allstan  Squab  Cc.,  ialu!ton*j«aJs!i 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 


WYANDOTTES.  REDS, 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  B  O  U  E  N 
INDIAN  ECNNEK 


ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

[ducklings 


A  Id  ham  Poultry  Farm,  R.34,  PUoenixville.Pa. 


TOULOUSE  CEESEg'S 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  SB»10  each; 
three  for  #28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  D  .  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


BUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants 

H.  A  Soudor  Bex  29  Sellersvllle  Pa 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese 0huarses 'pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 


MammothBronzeTurkeys 


Pure  bred  breeding  stock 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM.  Petpack.N.J 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


260-Egg  S  “  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  lie  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yonrly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February — Marcli — April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


WEED’S  LEGHORNS— Nineteenth  Year 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st.  Baby  Chicks,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds 
of  pleased  customers.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  While  Leghorns  Exclusively  Tr^.NeSed* 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding 
Cockerels.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $25  per 
hundred  ;  $20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MA  TTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-shornW^ay°-otd'  Chicks  and  Setting  Eggs 

From  flock  with  exceptional  egg-laying  record.  Mar. 
quis  &  Wagner  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

DERRYDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Goshen,  N.Y.  Phone  143 


Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  Whits  Leghorns.  332-Egg  Trapnested. 
•  Stock,  Eggs,  Chicks.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  Box  9B.  Gallipots,  0. 


Phi oU  Leghorns  that  keep  faith  with  you.  Trapnested 
UniCKS  flock,  W.  E.  Atkinson  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  Is  conducted 

at 

the  Storrs, 

Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  There 

are  140  pens,  each  containing 

10 

birds. 

The 

present  contest  began  November 

1. 

The  follow- 

lag  report  gives  records  for  ninth 

week. 

end- 

Ing  January  3,  and  total  to  date; 

Week  Total 

Barred  Bucks 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind. 

77 

E.  C.  F'oreman,  Mich . . 

. ..  15 

188 

Ont.  Agri.  Col.,  Ont . 

.  .  .  14 

109 

Lewi*,  Fins,  R.  I . 

...  24 

109 

Long  Meadow  Fin,  Penn . 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 

132 

.  .  .  13 

40 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsrnith,  Ore.  . , 

. ..  21 

235 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

4 

72 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

106 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

.  .  .  19 

121 

Jasper  E.  Guptlll,  Me . 

203 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

142 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

...  28 

159 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

. . .  13 

117 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y . 

135 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y . 

, . .  10 

59 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn,  . 

, . .  24 

1S7 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

193 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

6 

103 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn . 

, ..  25 

111 

White  Bock* 

W.  C.  Matthew's,  Del . 

.  .  19 

253 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

.  .  37. 

301 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J . 

.  .  18 

171 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.  . . 

. .  15 

104 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo.  . . .- . 

.  .  22 

144 

Mdnstone  F’m,  Mass . 

.  .  24 

110 

B.  Bradford  All.vn,  Mas*.  * . 

6 

67 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

8 

71 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

2 

11 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

. .  32 

241 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio  . 

49 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb . 

.  .  39 

411 

F.  L.  Weiland,  K.v . 

248 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

.  .  20 

207 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

.  .  24 

170 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

.  .  29 

204 

P.  R.  Momdl,  Me . 

.  .  32 

305 

Dependable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass. 

.  .  43 

160 

Obed  G..  Knight,  R.  I . 

.  .  .  . 

..  40 

270 

Thos.  HI  -  Matteson,  R.  I . 

.  .  50 

419 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

19 

90 

Oarterloa  Fm,  Mo . 

.  .  38 

273 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn . 

.  .  30 

230 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

.  .  43 

364 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn . 

.  .  33 

275 

.  .  34 

233 

Rhode  Island  Bed* 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal . 

38 

Scott's  Red  Fm,  Ill . 

.  .  10 

174 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

.  .  34 

203 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  17 

160 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 

.  .  19 

199 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  I . 

0 

35 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H.  .  . 

.  .  24 

273 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H.  .  .  . 

..  24 

278 

Jas.  F.  Ewing,  Vt . 

..  30 

285 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

..  10 

42 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt . 

24 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 

..  12 

284 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

125 

Fred  H,  Sampson,  Mass . 

.  .  17 

141 

Fernside  Pm,  Mass . 

..  29 

314 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

.  .  29 

404 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

..  35 

241 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

..  80 

297 

Robt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Ma*s.  . . . 
Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

8 

178 

169 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mas* . 

.  .  .  . 

..  31 

297 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

.  .  19 

187 

S.  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass. 

, .  .  30 

251 

Mrs.  Marv  A.  Leonard,  Mas*.  . 

..  23 

218 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

4 

69 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

. .  20 

195 

Sunnvflelds  Fin,  Conn . 

.  .  10 

216 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn.  . . . 

.  .  19 

122 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn . 

.  .  29 

238 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

.  .  31 

119 

Abbot  TI.  Smith,  Conn . 

0 

51 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn . 

7 

23 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

.  .  35 

339 

Payne's  Giant  Reds,  Conn.  . . . 

0 

8 

Donald  I  Goodenough,  Conn.  . . . 

.  .  15 

174 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

.  .  10 

124 

White  Leghorn* 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fhi,  Wash.  . . . 

.  .  33 

310 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Pm,  Ore . 

.  .  30 

420 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala . 

.  .  10 

299 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas  . 

. .  24 

235 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

154 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fin,  Mo . 

.  .  17 

157 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

. .  37 

239 

Mountain  Meadow  Pm,  Vt . 

.  .  19 

295 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

.  .  20 

224 

Brummer  &  Fredoriokson,  Midi. 

. .  20 

210 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  17 

197 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

. .  29 

309 

F.  M.  .Tornson,  Me . 

.  .  36 

384 

Roderick  Pltrv  F'm,  Me . 

..  21 

215 

Lafavette  Pltry  Pm,  Ind . 

.  .  16 

243 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

..  23 

254 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa. 

. .  16 

230 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

.  .  .  * 

..  15 

110 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

.  .  12 

140 

Ttueble’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y. 

. .  29 

305 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y.  . 

<  •  .  . 

. .  36 

250 

R.  C.  Bailev,  N.  Y . 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  12 

199 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

.  .  13 

134 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

. .  13 

182 

Acrebridge  Fm.  Mas3 . 

.  .  .  . 

. .  34 

300 

Em'orv  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

„  .  .  . 

..  24 

245 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass . 

..  45 

415 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

..  20 

99 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass . 

. .  33 

388 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

.  .  40 

378 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass . 

.  .  18 

205 

Robt.  C.  Cobb.  Mass . 

.  .  .  . 

..  18 

125 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  .1 . 

•  «  •  • 

..  23 

108 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J.  . . . . . 

,  ,  .  , 

.  .  30 

223 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. 
Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

..  34 

270 

.  .  .  . 

..  38 

217 

Beck  Egg  Pin,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

. .  18 

275 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

,  ,  ,  , 

..  14 

241 

Thos.  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  , 

. .  33 

272 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

. .  21 

214 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J.  . 

.  •  •  • 

..  46 

298 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

..  25 

200 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

. .  17 

103 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

. .  13 

155 

Leo  A.  Orouten,  Conn . 

.  .  19 

210 

Ernest  II.  Scott.  Conn . 

..  27 

210 

Small’s  Pltrr  Fm.  Conn . 

7 

91 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

. . .  12 

178 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn. 

.  .  22 

242 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

, .  .  26 

337 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn . . 

. .  33 

285 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . 

.  .  18 

127 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

. .  17 

140 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn . 

. .  24 

105 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

.  .  .  . 

..  19 

232 

Geo.  Phillips.  Conn . 

8 

182 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

. .  27 

277 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

9 

165 

Total  to  date  . 

.  3071  28102 

“The  speaker  who  has  just  closed,” 
said  the  president  of  the  Health  Con¬ 
gress,  “is  a  striking  example  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  doctrines  that  he  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  advocates.  Hale  and  hearty  at  80 
years  of  age,  he  could  tire  out  many  a 
man  younger  than  himself.”  A  voice 
from  the  audience:  “He  did.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

PR  F  F  Complete  plans  for 
JT  Xla  Li  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International.  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


PARKS’  torlay  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A\1  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  M^st  Extensively  bred  Strain. 

WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 

WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  — Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113  and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  CHICK  Jc  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


JONES’  B^D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150.000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records;  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  JSKB  GEORGETOW  N,  DEL. 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred  -  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
used  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
d  e  1  ive  ry  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$1?  per  100  ;  $88  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000, 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong, husky  farm'chicks  write  us.  We  have 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  chicks  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAUDIER  HATCHERY.  Rox  G-D,  Gambler,  Ohio 


C  O  C  K  33  n  ELS 

Vibert’s  strain  S.  C.  1L.  I.  Reds,  Wyckoff  s  and  Hol¬ 
lywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Parks'  Barred 
Rock  Pullets.  March  and  April  hatched.  Raised 
on  free  range.  Red  cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Leg¬ 
horns.  #3  and  #5  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 

A.  H.  Flngar  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Ellzaville,  N.Y. 


Day-Old.  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN- 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnalily  Poultry  farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


ui£irr£MowEEKur 


•-POST  PAID- 


'Per  100 — S.  C.  Whice.Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
White*  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $16.  White 
rWyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.  .Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

tree.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept,  g  .Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  bitter-. 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Aneonas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata- 
logue  l>ee.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

erels  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10 
per  100.  D.  EVERETT  JONES  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  in  March.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breeding 
farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have  just 
won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vineland 
and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
titions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  pure¬ 
bred  born  egg  producers.  They  have  a 
long  ancestry  of  heavy  producers  back 
of  them.  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy, 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on  every 
order. 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months’ 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,”  tells  you  how  to  start  profit¬ 
able  laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for 
it,  together  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook 
for  1925”  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
f  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociatiem) 
Box  9,  Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Box  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  9,  Springfield,  Maji.  Box  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Read  This  Ad 
Unless  You  Are  An  Intelligent 
Feeder 

Then  you  'll  recognize  that 


M»»le  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish— Fresh  from  the  Sea¬ 
le  the  protein  supplement  needed  in  your  winter  feeds  to  keep 
your  stock  in  good  condition— to  stimulate  production  of  high 
priced  eggs— in  short,  TO  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 

Write  us  today  for  samples  and  feeding  instructions 
CHAS  M  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

1? 4-t  16-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Real  Hatch"  Incubators 


BIG  BARGAINS 

In  “Real  Hatch'*  Incubators. 
Shipped  complete  with  In¬ 
struction  Book.  Also  Brooder# 
fluid  all  poultry  supplies. 

Free  Catalog 

money-saving  bargains  in  mer  - 
ehandise  and  farm  supplies.  Writ# 
today. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  FACTORIES 

Dapt.  31  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


Barron  Cockerels  “orwn 

Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  from  heavy  pro- 
dueiug.  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males.  *5  to  $8 
per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  C. 
^  White  LeghornHens.  mated  witli  High  pedigreed 
males,  #8  per  10  0  (hundred):  8870  per  1,000  (thous¬ 
and.)  No  Lights.  GEORGtWRAIGHT,  West  Willinolon,  Conn. 


S  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  $8.50,  85  and  810  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  My  birds  are  winners  at  leading 
shows.  My  pen  at  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest  won 6th 
place  last  year.  II.  V.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-23  A  B  Y  CHICKS 

Get  our  special  offer  of  Chicks  and  Brooders  dur¬ 
ing  Feb.  and  March,  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Murray’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.No.  2,  Newark,  Del. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-^11 

hatch ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Mttstown,  N.  J. 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


BEVERLY  HILL  FARM 

WHITE  LE9H0RN  EGGS  AND  CHICKS.  State  School  hens. 
Tancred  blood  males.  All  certified.  County  Fail- 
winners,  Mating  List.  STANFORDVILLE,  N.Y. 


Tancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  eir- 
I  cular.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsville,  Va. 


While  Wyandottes— Regal-Doi  eas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls 
Pullets,  Hens— $3 each.  It.  1I11I, Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


For  Saie-S.  C  B.  M.  COCKERELS 

7  mos.  old  :  only  few  left.  $7.50  and  810.  Send  check 
with  Ol  der.  Miss  C  R  SEABURY,  “Resthiven,”  Milford,  Mase.  RFC 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown.  Del. 


SCOF I  EI.11’8  White  and  R.  t.  Reds  nL;At.„ 

UPKRIOR  Barred  nOCKS  w.  Leghorn  WRICKS 

Farm  range.  Selected  Breeders.  Certified  Ckls.  Newtown 
Incubat’r  $‘20to$24  per  100.  Egg,  $10  &  $12. $2  per  15/Cire. 
Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  del.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Fishktll,  N.Y. 


BUFF  2FL0CK  OOC  KERELS 

$3.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  Buffs 
are  winners  at  leading  shows.  H.  N.  Conner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Certified  S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Tested  for  White  Diarrhoea  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Also  Baby  chicks  from  Certified  and  tested 
breeders.  Records  high  as  280  eggs. 

O.  Reed  Ferguson  Ramsey.  N.  J. 


|  Rich  color;  certified  ckUs,  $10;  others.  $5 


Accre’d:  chicks  ready  Feb.  1.  26e;  600, 25c. 
Cash  and  early  order  discounts.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Box  K10  Ha.  Hand,  Vi. 


S.C.  R.  1.  Red  Cockerels  hatched, $3.50 each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  LESTER  B.  MeLE*N.Troup»burg,N.Y.  R.  D  No.) 


IprcpyRUpb  ftianle  Hatching  eggs,  chicks,  growing 
JO.Soj  DldCK  OldllTS  stock,  pullets,  cockerels,  $55  each 

and  up.  Brookcre&t  Farm  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BuH  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $4;  Hens,  $2.  Flock  aver¬ 
age  198  eggs  last  year.  Crtcnleri  fowllr,  Tifdr.  fil.tr  Crtck,  N.». 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  January  9,  with  comments 
by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton: 

Reports  from  a  number  of  sources,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  reliable,  would  indicate  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  European  poul¬ 
try  plague  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show. 

This  is  encouraging  to  exhibitors,  and 
commercial  poultrymen  alike,  since  the 
birds  came  from  many  States  where  in¬ 
fection  exists. 

Since  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show  is  to  be  held  January  21- 
25,  the  freedom  from  plague. at  Boston 
will  react  favorably  on  the  Garden  en¬ 
tries.  We  have  assurance  from  Secre¬ 
tary  On*  that  every  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  guard  against  infection  at  the 
Garden  show. 

The  State  embargo  will  not  affect 
birds  sent  to  the  show. 

Weather  conditions  at  Farmingdale 
have  been  decidedly  better  for  hens,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  than  for  any  week 
since  early  in  December.  We  had  three 
clear  sunny  days,  two  other  days  were 
sunny  part  of  the  time,  but  clouds  hid 
the  sun  in  the  afternoon,  setting  the  time 
for  night  feeding  ahead  one-half  hour. 
On  Saturday  and  Tuesday  mornings  we 
had  rain  followed  by  sunshine  and 
clouds.  At  no  time  during  the  week  was 
there  any  sharp  drop  in  temperature 
within  a  few  hours. 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  contest, 
the  1,000  pullets  laid  1,702  eggs,  a 
yield  of  24.3  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  393  eggs  above  last  week's  pro¬ 
duction,  but  132  eggs  less  than  for  the 
tenth  week  of  last  year’s  contest. 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  easily  captured  first  place  with  a 
yield  of  45  eggs.  The  Reds  from  West 
Neck  Farm  were  a  good  second  scoring 
43  eggs.  Three  contenders  tied  for  third 
place  each  having  laid  42  eggs.  They 
were:  Sunny  Slope  Farm’s  Leghorns, 
Lone  Oak  Farm’s  Reds  and  Wal-Ruth’s 
White  Wyandottes.  A.  C.  Jones’  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  from  Beacon  Poultry 
Yards  tied  for  fourth  place  with  39  eggs 
each. 

Reds,  from  West  Neck  Farm,  have 
succeeded  in  passing  Paul  F.  Smith’s 
Leghorns,  and  now  lead  all  entries  for 
best  production  to  date. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924,  are : 

White  Leghorns 


Paul  F.  Smith.  N.  J . 339 

Sunny  Slope  Fm,  N.  Y . 315 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y . 305 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio  .  271 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  254 

8.  G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  355 

Southdown  Fm,  N.  Y . . .  232 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J . 201 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 
Palmetto  Fm,  S.  C .  32 


White  Wyandottes  • 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y . 244 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 226 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  155 

Barred  Plymouth  Roelcs 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 295 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  211 

Atlantic  Fm,  N.  Y.  .  159 


Temperatures 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  January 
9.  were  as  follows : 


Date 

Low 

High 

General  Condition 

Jan. 

3 

34 

42 

Rain, 

partly  cloudy. 

Jan. 

4 

38 

46 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Jan. 

5 

28 

47 

Clear. 

Jan. 

6 

34 

42 

Rain, 

partly  cloudy. 

Jan. 

7 

22 

46 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Jan. 

8 

37 

52 

Clear, 

mild. 

Jan. 

9 

26 

38 

Clear, 

mild. 

The  following  top  wholesale  (prices 
govern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest,  Jan¬ 
uary  9.  1925:  White,  66c;  brown,  6>6c; 
pullet,  59e. 


Addition  to  Henhouse 

I  have  a  hen  house  14x51,  7  ft.  high 
in  front  and  5  ft.  in  back.  I  would  like 
to  build  an  addition  of  10  ft.  all  along 
the  southern  front  so  it  will  make  a  coop 
24x51.  Can  you  give  me  any  suggestion 
how  to  go  about  it  to  get  sufficient  light 
and  ventilation?  E.  A.  T. 

It  probably  would  not  be  difficult  to 
raise  the  front  of  the  present  building 
3  ft.,  after  removing  the  front  wall.  The 
addition  could  then  he  built  on  with  roof 
joining  the  old  building  about  2  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  plate  of  the  latter.  This  would 
leave  a  vertical  wall,  or  space,  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  new  roof  in  which 
windows  c-ould  be  placed  to  permit  sun¬ 
light  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  old  part. 
This  is  called  a  half  monitor  style  of 
roof,  or  the  saw  tooth  style  much  used 
in  modern  factory  buildings.  M.  B.  D. 


Ihe  One  Sure 

way  to  make 

real  profits \ 

frompoiutryt 


Any  man  or  woman  can  make 
poultry  a  big,  profitable  crop. 
Poultry  can  easily  bring  in  $500, 
$1000,  $2000  in  cash  every  year. 
Thousands  are  doing  it  today. 
You  can  do  it  too.  And  we  want 
to  help  you. 

The  new  Buckeye  Book  tells 
you  in  plain,  simple  language 
just  what’s  wrong  if  you  are  not 
making  big  money  in  poultry.  It 
tells  you  how  to  get  on  the  right 
track.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
more,  big,  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
early  in  the  season,  how  to  get 
more  winter  eggs.  How  to  sell 
at  higher  prices.  How  to  handle 
a  small  flock  so  that  it  will  bring 
you  greater  profits  than  others 
are  getting  from  larger  flocks. 

$500  to  $3200  a  Year 
from  Chickens 

This  free  book  will  tell  you  how 
Mrs.  Fred  Gassaway  of  River- 
vale,  Indiana,  a  woman  65  years 
of  age,  makes  $1500  a  year  net 
profit  from 
white  leghorns. 

It  tells  you  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hale  Thompson 
of  Williams,  In¬ 
diana,  makes  $3,- 
200  a  year  poul¬ 
try  profits  on  a 

60-acre  farm;  how  Mr.  Everett 
Foster’s  flock  of  white  leghorns 
added  $795  last  year  to  the  net 
profits  from  his  80-acre  farm  near 
Heltonville,  Indiana;  how  Mrs. 
John  Schwengel  of  Champagne, 
Ill.,  realized  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  $1200  last  year  from  a  small 
flock  of  barred  rocks.  It  tells 
you  how  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  people  are  making  big  profits 
where  formerly  they  made  small 
profits..  And  it  tells  you  how  you 
can  do  the  same. 

Only  Buckeye  Equipment 
Can  Give  You  These 
Results 

If  you  want  to  succeed  with  poul¬ 
try,  if  you  want  big  profits  in¬ 
stead  of  just  pin  money — then 
your  poultry  raising  equipment 
must  be  right.  You  can’t  make 
big  poultry  profits  without  good 
incubators  and  brooders.  And 
wherever  you  go  you  will  find 
that  the  big  money-makers  are 
using  Buckeye  Equipment  ex¬ 
clusively.  You  must  have  bigger 
hatches  of  strong,  sturdy  chicks. 
You  must  be  able  to  raise  these 


Buckeye 

incubators 
coalbutninahroodcrs 
blue-flame  Brooders 


chicks  to 
m  a  t  u  r  i  ty. 

Buckeye  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brood¬ 
ers  will  give  you  results  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  any  other 
incubators  and  brooders  in  the 
world.  Every  year  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  incubators  are 
thrown  in  the  junk  heap  to  make 
room  for  Buckeyes.  If  you  want  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others 
get  rid  of  the  incubators  that  are 
losing  you  money  and  put  in 
Buckeye  equipment. 

Take  the  Advice 
of  Experts 

Visit  those  farms  where  real 
money  is  being  made  from  poul¬ 
try  and  ask  their  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  equipment  that  you  ought 
to  have.,  They  will  tell  you 
Buckeye.  The  fastest  growing 
and  most  profitable  hatcheries  in 
America  are  equipped  with  Buck¬ 
eye  Incubators.  The  great  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges, 
who  have  made 
a  careful  study 
o  f  incubators 
and  know  the 
relative  merits 
of  all  of  them, 
use  and  recom¬ 
mend  Buckeye 
Equipment.  The  United  States 
Government  in  the  School  for 
Disabled  Veterans  uses  Buckeye 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Go  to 
your  county  agent  or  your  home 
demonstration  agent.  Ask  them. 
They  will  invariably  tell  you  that 
Buckeye  Equipment  is  reliable 
and  it  is  the  kind  of  equipment 
that  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  money. 

Don’t  try  to  get  Buckeye  results  with 
any  other  kind  of  equipment.  It  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  done.  The  money  you 
spend  for  cheap  equipment  is  wasted 
money. 

WriteTodayforYourCopy 
of  the  Buckeye  Book 

Poultry  is  the  farm’s  surest  profit 
maker.  It  is  the  crop  that  never 
fails.  It  brings  in  the  ready  cash, 
and  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  make  money  that 
they  have  not  made  before. 

FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  “Big¬ 
ger  Poultry  Profits.”  It  may  mean 
hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  dollars 
to  you.  Don’t  delay.  Just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and 
send  it  to  us  today. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
290  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MailThis  NOW 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

290  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation 
whatever,  my  copy  of  “Bigger  Poultry 
Profits.” 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

After  the  holidays  the  markets  again 
get  down  to  business  although  at  time* 
it  seems  slow  in  developing,  especially  in 
some  lines.  Apples  continue  to  spll  mod¬ 
erately  well  with  few  price  changes  from 
day  to  day.  A  good  supply  -is  held  in 
storage"  and  dealers  are  prepared  to  feed 
the  trade  about  as  wanted  which  makes 
a  fairly  uniform  and  healthy  market. 
4(>ples  coming  out  of  storage  in  good 
shape  have  *been  selling  promptly  while 
small  and  ordinary  to  poor  stock  worked 
out  slowly  on  a  quality  basis.  Very  good 
R.  I.  Greenings  have  been  selling  around 
$6.50  a  barrel,  some  large  bringing  as 
high  as  $8  and  ordinary  sold  downward 
to  about  one-half  the  price  received  for 
large  stock.  Some  fine  quality  McIntosh 
sold  on  the  street  for  $11  to  $12  a  barrel, 
but  $7.50  to  $0  a  barrel  covers  the  range 
of  prices  for  most  offerings  of  good  stock. 
Good  grade  A  Baldwins  averaged  about 
$6  a  barrel.  Apple  receipts  during  De¬ 
cember,  1924,  were  about  75  per  cent  as 
large  as  during  December,  1923.  Exports 
during  December  amounted  to  about  130 
carloads,  40  carloads  of  which  originated 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Cranberries  have 
been  moving  slowly  and  outside  of  citrus 
fruits  and  Florida  strawberries,  very 
little  else  in  the  line  of  fresh  fruits  were 
offered.  A  few  eastern-grown  Kieffer 
pears  selling  from  $1  to  $2  a  basket  and 
various  varieties  of  western  box  pears 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  market.  Among 
the  luxuries  might  be  mentioned  cherries 
from  Argentine  and  blue  grapes  from 
Belgium.  The  storm  and, cold  weather 
we  had  about  the  first  of  the  year  was 
instrumental  in  pushing  up  potatoes  a 
few  cents  a  sack  with  the  market  holding 
fairly  steady  the  last  few  days.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  averaged  about  $2.50 
per  ISO  lbs.  bulk  for  good  stock,  but 
many  potatoes  from  various  sections 
showed  the  effects  of  frost  and  had  to  be 
sold  according  to  the  amount  of  damage 
sustained.  During  the  holidays  total 
shipments  for  the  country  were  light,  but 
immediately  following  they  amounted  to 
S00  or  900  carloads  daily.  The  movement 
for  consuming  purposes,  however,  is  not 
as  heavy  as  these  figures  would  indicate, 
as  seed  potatoes  are  now  being  shipped 
South  quite  freely.  Cabbage,  which 
strengthened  recently  as  is  not  unusual 
in  Mid-winter,  holds,  fairly  steady.  The 
Florida  season  is  late  and  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  may  not  come  until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February  which  will  give  local 
growers  a  better  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  the  large  crop  harvested  last  Fall. 
Old  carrots  have  been  quite  plentiful,  but 
were  favored  with  a  good  outlet  and  a 
slight  advance  in  prices.  Celery  held 
barely  steady.  Florida  celery  has  at  last 
made  its  appearance,  but  like  cabbage,  it 
is  late  and  heaviest  shipments  may  not 
come  until  around  March  1.  Onions 
were  slow  and  inclined  to  weakness.  New 
Jersey  sweet  potatoes  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  of  this  product  just  now 
with  light  supplies  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  but  the  market  has  been  dull 
and  only  fancy  Jersey’s  reached  $3.25  a 
bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  is  particularly  sensitive 
just  now.  Storage  stocks  are  getting  low 
and  it  will  soon  be  time  for  the  ware¬ 
houses  to  be  practically  cleaned  out  of 
held  eggs.  Dealers  do  not  care  to  'hold 
fresh  receipts  as  the  market  is  on  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  so  that  any  material  change 
in  the  amount  of  offerings  or  prospective 
•supplies  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the 
prices.  During  the  week  receipts  _  in¬ 
creased  considerably  over  the  previous 
week’s  offerings,  but  a  large  number  were 
from  western  warehouses.  There  was, 
however,  some  increase  in  fresh  egg  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Southern  States.  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  were  in  relatively  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  and  nearby  eggs  have  been  a  little 
more  plentiful.  The  total  result  was  a 
decline  of  several  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
market  price  of  fresh  eggs.  Of  the  nearby 
eggs,  the  best  outlet  was  for  a  uniform 
pack  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  eggs, 
there  being  some  accumulation  of  large 
white  high-priced  eggs  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  run  of  mixed  sizes.  Storage 
holdings  ef  eggs  for  the  United  States, 
according  to  government  reports  for  J an- 
uary  1,  were  1,059.000  cases,  compared 
with  1,927,000  cases  a  year  ago,  and  1,- 
215.000  cases,  the  five-year  average. 

Live  poultry  receipts  w’ere  light  and 
prices  were,  until  quite  recently,  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  For  the  first  10  days  in  Jan¬ 
uary  total  receipts  of  express  and  freight 
poultry  amounted  to  only  about  100  car¬ 
loads  compared  with  400  carloads  a  year 
ago,  the  embargoes  preventing  any  great 
increase  in  receipts.  Then  too,  prices 
were  high,  which  restricted  consumption, 
and  dealers  realizing  this  dropped  prices 
all  along  the  line  in  an  effort  to  interest 
consumers  and  promote  a  morevactive 
market.  More  interest  than  usual  was 
manifested  in  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys, 
due  to  the  comparatively  small  supply  of 
fowl  and  chickens.  Dressed  poultry  has 
been  in  fairly  good.  demand.  Dressed 
fowl  supplies  were  light  and  the  active 
trading  caused  a  firm  market  with  prices 
advancing.  Chickens  were  also  firmer, 
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but  the  larger  supply  of  capons  caused 
prices  to  drop  2  to  4c  a  pound.  Fresh 
killed  ducks  and  geese  were  steady  and 
turkeys  firm. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  grades 
and  sizes  of  baled  hay  were  offered.  Early 
in  the  week  reserve  stocks  were  rather 
low,  receipts  light  to  moderate  and  prices 
advanced,  but  later  supplies  were  heavier 
and  the  $1  advance  was  lost.  Straw  was 
irregular.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — ‘Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairy, 
lb.,  46c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Cheese. — ‘Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c,  bu.,  90c;  celery,  bunch,  10c,  3  for 
25c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  kale, 
pk,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head, 
10c ;  .  onions,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  pickling,  qt., 
15c;  per  bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c,  bu., 
$1.25  ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c  ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c;  pk,  20c; .radishes,  1924,  per  bunch, 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
20c  ;  Hubbard  squash  lb.,  4e ;  dill,  bunch, 
10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  3c  ;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  lb.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c;. 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  32c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1% 
lbs.,  lb.,  32c  ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats, — ‘Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  Steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4  ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal,  30c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  13c ;  veal,  lb.,  13c ;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb., 
25c;  chickens,  lb.,  20  to  32c;  geese,  lb., 
25  to  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  geese,  lb., 
35  to  45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  70  to  75c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage, 
doz.,  40  to  50c ;  per  100,  $2  to  $4  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  curly,  doz.,  60  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
60c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
head,  4  to  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  Ilub- 
hard,  lb.,  2%e. 

Hiekorynuts,  bu..  $3 ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c;  per  cap,  25c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2.  $18;  No. 
3,  $16 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.72 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to 
$1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  22c; 
forequarter^,  lb.9  13  to  16c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  17  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb..  11c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  23  to  24c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb„ 
17c;  mutton,  lb.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to 
20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  25c ;  colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  22c;  colored, 
28c;  stags,  lb.,  37  to  18c;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each,  IS  to  21c; 
ducks,  lb.,  24  to  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander.  81.25  to  $1.75  ; 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.50;  Greenings,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Hubbardston.  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
Kings,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Twenty-ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Spv,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $1.  to 
$1.50;  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Pip¬ 
pins,  75c  to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Tallman  Sweet,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  half  bbl.,  $7.50;  beets,  basket,  40 
to  45c;  bushel,  70  to  75c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  40c  ;  per  100  heads.  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  75  to  S5e;  red, 
Danish,  ton,  $15  to  $20;  white,  Danish, 
ton,  $10  to  $12;  carrots,  basket,  30  to 
35c;  bu.,  50  to  65c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c;  endive,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
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50e ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  kale, 
bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  lettuce,  Boston,  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to 
30c ;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bas¬ 
ket,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  55c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  rutaba¬ 
gas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
2  to  3c ;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  jars,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c  ;  comb, 
clover,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.50  to 
$4.75  ;  white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  1&  to 
20c;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8 ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $4.75 ; 
medium,  $4.75 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $5.50. 

Furs,  skunk,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  No. 
2,  $2  to  $2.10;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10;  No. 
4,  75  to  80c ;  mink,  $5  to  $10;  raccoon, 
$3  to  $6 ;  muskrat,  Winter,  large,  $1.40 ; 
small,  80c  to  $1 ;  weasel,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  8c ;  No.  2,  7c ;  bulls 
and  stags,  5c;  sheep,  each,  50c  to  $2.50; 
lamb,  $1  to  $2 ;  shearlings,  25  to  75c ; 
calf.  No.  3,  19  to  20c;  No.  2,  17%  to 
18%e;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  45c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.40 ;  oats,  6,7  to 
69c;  rye,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  weak,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  light  demand.  Only  onions  ad¬ 
vanced.  Poultry  is  generally  off.  But¬ 
ter  is  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  41  to  4Sc ;  dairy,  39  to 
43e  ;  coiqmon,  28  to  32c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  25  to  26c ;  longhorns, 
26  to  27c;  Limburger,  26  to  28c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery,  48  to  62c;  State  and  west¬ 
ern  candled,  52  to  55c ;  storage,  44  to 
45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak  tur¬ 
keys,  30  Jo  42c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  32c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  slow ; 
turkeys,  30  to  40c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ; 
chickens,  28  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
18c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  16  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2.^5  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Greenings,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Baldwin,  Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  western 
box,  $3.25  to  $5  ;  seconds,  50  to  65c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady ;  homegrown,  bu.,  55  to 
60c;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  scarce ; 
Keiffer,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cranberries, 
steady ;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $10  to  $11. 
Strawberries,  plentiful ;  qt.,  40  to  50c. 
Grapes,  steady ;  California  sorts,  keg, 
$5  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  firm;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $30  to  $10.50;  white  kidney, 
$9.75  to  $10;  red  kidney.  $9  to  $9.25; 
medium,  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
firm  ;  Ebenezer,  bn..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  fair ;  artichoke,  box,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $3 
to  $5 :  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Louisiana, 
bbl.,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  cabbage,  75  to  90c ; 
'carrots,  bu.,  $3  to  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  celery,  crate.  $4  to 
$4.50;  cucumbers,  Florida,  doz.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  en¬ 
dive,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  Florida, 
box.  $1  to  $1.25;  Iceberg.  $3.75  to  $4; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peppers,  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  peas,  hamper.  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  45c ;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  squash,  lb.,  3 
to  5c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket.  $3  to  $5; 
turnips,  yellow,  bu..  50  to  65c;  white. 
90c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  good  demand ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  810  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $35 ;  middlings.  $28 ;  Red- 
dog,  $46 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $42 ;  oilmeal, 
$46.50;  hominy,  $52.50;  gluten,  $44.70; 
oat  feed,  $16.50.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  15,  1925. 

MILK 

January  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. :  Class  2A.  $2.10.  plus 
skim-milk  value  ;  Class  2B.  $2.25 :  Class 
2C.  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85:  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $3.07  ;  Class 
2,  $2.20:  Class  3.  $1.75. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  3.  $2.80; 
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Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.S0;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . 


$0.40 

@$0.40% 

.37 

@ 

.39 

.33 

@ 

.35 

.20 

@ 

.27 

@$0.24 

.23 

@ 

.23% 

.14 

@ 

.20 

_ $0.63  @$0.64 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good  . . 

Bullets  . . 55@ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.  .  ,64@ 

Gathered,  best . 62@ 

Common  to  good . 40@ 

Storage,  best  . 45@ 

Lower  grades  . 33@ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Geese  . 

Ducks 

Turkeys  . 


.62 

.59 

.65 

.63 

.55 

.50 

.42 


$0.25  @$0.30 
.28@  .38 

•  15@ 

.15@ 

.30  @ 

.40@ 


.16 

.30 

.35 

.45 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice 


Common  to  good . 

.28@ 

.35 

Chickens,  best  . 

.36@ 

.38 

Fair  to  good  . . 

.26  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.17  @ 

.23 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.43  @ 

.49 

6  to  7  lbs . 

.36  @ 

.43 

Small  and.  slips  . 

.2S@ 

.32 

Ducks  . 

.20  @ 

.28 

Geese  . 

.1S@ 

.25 

Guineas,  pair  . 

1.00@ 

1.75 

Squabs,  li  to  12  lbs.,  doz. .  . 

9.50@11.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 

.5.75@ 

8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7.75  @ 

9.00 

Culls  . 

1.50@ 

3.00 

$0.42  @$0.43 


WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  large 

supply,  wholesaling  around  15  to  40c  per 
pair  ;  jacks,  50  to  75c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.2  0/5)  $0.21 

Good  to  prime  . 15(53  .10 

Culls  . 07  @  .12 

Lambs,  head  . 11.00@14.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17@  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best.  100  lbs?  . .  .$15.00@$16.0(> 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  12.00 

Sheep  .  T>.00@  9.00 

Lambs  .  17.00@  18.75 

VEGETABLES 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches 
Cucumbers,  bu.  . . . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl. 

Watercress,  100  bunches 

*  POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs, 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . 

Maine,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3. 

Ben  Davis  .  2 

Greening  ...............  4 

McIntosh  .  4 

Spy  . 3 

York  .  4 

Cherries,  Argentine,  6-qt.  . .  1 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  ....  5 

Grapefruit,  box  . .  1 

Grapes,  hothouse,  lb. 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Oranges,’  box  .  2 

‘Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. .  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav — No.  1  Timothy  .  .  .  .$26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(5)  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  14.00(5)  T6.00 


.  .  $0.06@$0.22 

1.75 

..  1.00@ 

1.25 

.  .  1.00@ 

1.50 

.  .  4.00@ 

8.00 

..  2.50(5) 

7.50 

4.50 

1.75 

.  .  4.00(5) 

5.00 

.  .  .75  @ 

1.75 

.  .  2.00@ 

4.00 

.  10.00@15.00 

.  .  3.50@ 

7.50 

.  .  4.00(5) 

6.00 

..  2.00@ 

2.50 

. ..  2.00@ 

4.00 

..  2.00(5) 

5.50 

..  2.00@ 

2.50 

.  .  1.00@ 

3.50 

..  4.00 @ 

6.00 

.  .  1.75@ 

1.90 

. .  2.50@ 

3.00 

.  .$3. 35 @$3.65 

..  2.00@ 

2.25 

..  1.20(5) 

1.25 

..  8.00@14.0O 

.  .  1.75@ 

3.50 

:.00@$7.00 
.00@  4.50 
.00@  8.00 
1.00(5)10.00 
};oo@  9.oo 


i.00@ 
.50@ 
.50(5) 
.50@ 
.40  @ 
.08@ 
>.00@ 
.35  @ 


6.50 

2.50 

6.50 
6.00 

.50 

.18 

7.00 

.50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  70  to  71c;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  50  to  60c ;  half  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing.  68  to  69c ;  half  blood,  clothing,  59 
to  60c;  three-eighths  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  70c;  three-eighths  blood,  clothing, 
60c ;  quarter  blood,  strictly  combing,  69 
to  70c ;  quarter  blood,  clothing,  58  to  59c. 


“Officer,  if  I  stay  on  this  street  will 
it  take  me  to  the  Public  Library?”  “Yes, 
madam.  But  not  unless  you  keep  mov¬ 
ing.”- — Boston  Transcript. 
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There  are  “extras”  throughout  the  entire  construction  of 
the  Hood  Red  Boot.  Extra  thick  soles  of  tire-tread  rubber — 
red  uppers  which  have  set  a  new  standard  for  life  without 
checks  or  cracks.  Extra  reinforcements  where  the  greatest 
wear  comes.  But  the  big,  outstanding  extra  is  WEAR— extra 
vvvear  under  all  conditions. 

You  can  take  WEAR  as  the  symbol  of  Hood  Service. 
The  Kattle  King — Hood  Arctics — White  Rock  Rubbers 
—  cut  down  shoe  bills  by  giving  longer  wear.  All  with! 
(greater  foot  comfort  and  finer  appearance.  Use  the  name' 
Hood  as  your  buying  guide.  It  is  a  time  tested  guarantee 
of  design,  materials  and  workmanship. 

HOOD  ROBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Watertown.  Massachusetts 


I  HE  KATTLE  KING 

Red,  All-Rubber  Uppers 
HOOD  ARCTICS 

One,  Two  and  Four  Buckle 
WHITE  ROCK  RUBBERS 
Low  Cut  — •  High  Cut 
For  all  the  family 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES- ARCTICS -CANVAS  SHOES- ATHLETIC  SHOES -HEELS  AND  SOLES -RUBBER  SPECIALTIES -TIRES  AND  TUBES 


51 13  j{  »  v  .  W  3  .'t  .1  A  .»  '  /  «  **v 

tfite  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  24,  1925 
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putting 
on  leg*. 


THE  Detroit  is  not  an  untried  incu¬ 
bator.  For  years  it  has  been  turning 
out  bigger  hatches  of  fine  husky  chicks 
for  poultry  raisers  all  over  the  country. 

That’s  why  I  can  so  unconditionally 
guarantee  it  to  out-hatch  and  outlast 
any  other  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  price. 

All  the  features  of  machines  costing  twice  as  much  you 
in  the  Detroit- Alliance.  Double  walls  with  dead  air  spaces  between 
for  keeping  out  the  cold  and  holding  in  the  heat,  big  nursery,  special 
thermometer  holder  that  keeps  thermometer  in  plain  view  from  out¬ 
side  yet  up  where  chicks  can’t  break  it  while  hatching,  automatic 
heat  regulator,  copper  leak-proof  hot  water  tank  with  rounded  elbows 
for  even  distribution  of  heat  in  hatching  chamber — in  short  every¬ 
thing  that  insures  large  hatches  of  strong,  vigorous,  fast  growing 
chicks,  is  built  into  the  wonder  Detroit-Alliance  Hatcher. 


Freight  prepaid 
east  of  the 
Rockies  and 
allowed  to 
points  beyond. 


Special  Combination  Offer 


Carries  140  chicks  through  the 
critical  five  weeks  following  hatch¬ 
ing.  Double  walls,  hot  water  heat, 
durably  constructed  yet  light  and 
easy  to  clean.  A  triumph  of  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity. 


By  buying  both  machines  at  one  time  you  get 
not  only  the  best,  most  complete  profit  hatching 
outfit  on  the  market  but  you  get  it  at  tremendous 
savings — so  big,  in  fact  that  if  you  tried  to  get  the 
same  value  anywhere  else  just  the  incubator  alone 
without  a  brooder  you’d  have  to  pay  more  than 
what  I  am  asking  for  both  machines.  Write  now 
— get  my  catalogue  and  sensational  combination 
offer.  Study  Detroit-Alliance  features  and  com¬ 
pare,  both  in  quality  and  price,  with  any  other 
incubator  or  brooder  ever  built.  Write  today! 


WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  President 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Company,  Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non- 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof.  Are 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 
Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wpnder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  m  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fled  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different —better— more  ej 
conomic.l-more  dependable.  Thousand,  in  use.  Results  war- 
velous.  Chicks  thrivel  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and  ( 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO 

7218  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  IVItch.  ; 


$i  ^95  Champion  $^195 
iJ-  Belle  City  Ml" 
i4o-Egg  Incubator  zso-Egg 


r80-Egfi  Size,  $11.95.Hot- Water  CopperTanks/ 

I  Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamps.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeysand  geese.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick; 
$7.95, 140-Chick;  $9.95, 230-Chick  Hot- Water 
I  Double  Walled  Brooder. Save$1.95. Order  both. 

80  Siie  Incubator  and  Brooder— $15.95 
1 140  Sizelncubatorand Brooder—  $19 
1  230  Sizelncubatorand  Brooder— $29 

Express  Prepaid 

I  East  of  Hookies  and  allowed  West. With 

mv  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  Poultry  Guide  your 
success  is  assured.  Save  Time.  Order  Now.  Share  in  my 

Special  Offers 

Or  write  me  for  new  Free  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts"  and  lowest 
prices  on  big  capacity  Incubators, 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders.  It 
tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City'lncubatorCo.Box  48  Racine, Wis. 


140  Efig Incubator  *  1 
v  30  Days  Trial  10 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
—  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop- 
per  tanks— double  vv alia— dead  ' 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1925  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIM  IMCUBATOB  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 
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LAN  SJ*f  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  60  ,  Indianapolis, lnd. 


WISHBONE  Incubators 


are  guaranteed  to  hatch  better  chicks  and 
more  chicks  than  any  other  Incubators. 
Built  to  last  a  lifetime,  they'  are  the  finest  in¬ 
cubators  money  can  buy.  Find  out  about 
them  W rite  for  free  book  !  Sizes  :  85-egg,  170- 
egg,  255- egg,  400- egg,  800-egg  up  to  48  000-egg 
capacity. 

WISHBONE  Brooders 

raise  better  chickens  and  are  easiest  to  run. 
Powerful,  economical,  trouble-proof.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  go  wrong.  Set  it  and  forget  it.  Oil¬ 
burning  heater  gives  hot  blue  flame  at  touch 
of  match.  No  priming.  Plenty  of  heat  in  zero 
weather.  $12  up.  Write  for  descriptive 
foldef — now  ! 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Rat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 


With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL 

ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

304  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


THE  HENYARD 


Dipping  Fowls  to  Kill 
Vermin 

Last  October  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  published  a  brief  note  about 
treating  poultry  with  sodium  fluoride  to 
kill  lice.  Both  dusting  and  dipping  were 
discussed  with  the  following  brief  con¬ 
clusions  : 

“The  dipping  method  is  preferred  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  can  he  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  bright  warm  day  so  the  birds 
may  dry  without  taking  cold.  The  dip¬ 
ping  solution  is  made  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  sodium  fluoride  to  each  gallon 
of  lukewarm  water.  The  bird’s  head 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  solution  until 
the  dipping  is  finished,  when  the  beak 
is  held  so  that,  no  liquid  can  enter  the 
month  and  the  head  is  then  plunged 
into  the  solution  for  a  moment.” 

Many  of  our  eastern  poultrymen  are 
strongly  opposed  to  dipping  fowls.  They 
think  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the 
world  is  a  wet  lien.  We  wrote  Mr.  D.  C. 
Kennard,  who  conducted  the  experiments 
at  the  Ohio  Station,  about  this,  and  he 
sends  us  the  following.  lint  whatever 


Peacefully  filling  the  egg 
basket,  while  dependable,  un¬ 
breakable  CEL-O-GLASS 
provides  constant  sure  protec¬ 
tion  against  Rain,  Hail,  Snow, 
Cold  or  sudden  Draughts. 

Don’t  subject  your  chicks 
to  sudden  exposure  through 
broken  glass.  Build  your 
Chicken  houses  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Light  in  weight,  un¬ 
breakable,  easy  to  put  up — 
a  hammer  and  a  few  tacks  are 
all  the  tools  you  need. 

Order  a  roll  from  your 
dealer  and  write  today  for 
free  book  No.  28. 


you  do  about  it  do  not  dip  fowl s  in  Win¬ 
ter  or  on  a  cold  day. 

It  scorns  there  is  ;i  prejudice  against 
dipping  which  prevails  quite  generally. 
Like  many  prejudices  it  is  based  largely 
on  notion  and  supposition.  The  preju¬ 
dice  against  dipping  is  not  belli  by  those 
who  have  practiced  it,  hut  usually  by 
those  who  have  not  tried  it  out.  Years 
ago  kerosene  or  coal  tar  dips  were  used 
to  some  extent  and  they  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  may  account  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prejudice  now  held  against  so¬ 
dium  fluoride  dipping. 

I  have  practiced  and  recommended  the 
dipping  method  during  the  past  five  years 
and  have  never  observed  any  results 
other  than  satisfactory.  Personally,  I 
have  dipped  hundreds  of  birds  of  different 
ages  and  under  varying  conditions  and 
have  yet  to  experience  anything  but  the 
most  beneficial  results  from  it.  Conse¬ 
quently.  I  think  the  dipping  with  sodium 
fluoride  dip  is  practical  and  far  superior 
to  any  other  treatment  for  eradication  of 
lice.  My  reasons  are  : 

1.  It  is  the  most  effective — one  treat¬ 
ment  each  year  (if  all  the  birds  are 
dipped)  will  keep  the  fowls  free  from 
lice. 

2.  Easily  and  quickly  done — three  can 
dip  200  hens  in  one  hour. 

3.  Involves  the  least  expense. 

Of  course  certain  common  sense  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  observed.  Eor  example, 
the  job  should  he  done  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  a  warm  clear  day,  so  the  birds 
will  be  thoroughly  dry  before  evening. 
Unless  it  is  a  quiet  day  the  birds  will 
be  more  comfortable  and  will  dry  more 
rapidly  if  kept  indoors.  During  the  dip¬ 
ping  process  one  should  be  careful  to 
hold  the  fowl  so  its  head  will  not  acci¬ 
dently  get  into  the  dip.  Also  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  beaks  shut  when  the 
head  is  immersed  for  a  moment  just  be¬ 
fore  the  bird  is  released.  Otherwise, 
there  would  he  danger  of  strangulation. 

I  have  never  observed  any  loss  of  egg 
production  after  dipping  laying  hens 
other  than  would  necessarily  result  from 
handling  the  birds  for  any  other  reason. 

Birds  have  been  dipped  under  rather 
adverse  circumstances  and  no  trouble  en¬ 
countered.  Half-grown  chickens  were 
dipped  on  a  chilly  rainy  day  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  sunshine  during  the  day — mo 
noticeable  trouble  resulted.  Likewise 
hens  have  been  dipped  when  the  weather 
was  unfavorable  and  no  ill  effects  could 
be  observed.  I  mention  these  as  things 
not  to  do  but  they  serve  to  show  that 
dipping  with  sodium  fluoride  solution  is 
not  such  a  terrible  thing  as  many  seem 
to  think.  The  dipping  with  sodium  fluor¬ 
ide  solution  is  practiced  by  many  poultry- 
keepers  in  this  section  of  ■  the  country. 
Usually  it  is  not  advisable  to  dip  the 
birds  after  November  1.  If  the  job  has 
been  negleeted  until  that  late,  dusting 
would  he  the  safer  method.  The  ideal 
practice  is  to  get  the  pullets  located  in 
permanent  quarters  during  September  or 
October  and  dip  them  and  all  the  mature 
birds  at  that  time. 

Ybu  mention  that  chickens  have  a 
natural  aversion  for  water.  It  may  he 
so.  but  they  fail  to  show  it  when  dipped. 
Not  one  bird  in  25  will  flutter  or  get 
excited  if  handled  properly.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  being  in 
the  warm  water  as  we  do  in  a  warm 
bath.  Not  much  of  the  water  actually 
penetrates  to  the  skin  so  that  they  will 
dry  quite  thoroughly  in  three  hours  on 
a  favorable  day. 

The  dusting  with  sodium  fluoride,  if 
the  “pinch  method”  is  employed,  is  quite 
satisfactory  but  it  is  tedious  and  slow  for 
large  numbers.  Also  the  dust  in  air  may 
get  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the 
fowls  and  considerable  irritation  may  re¬ 
sult.  In  some  cases  where  the  dusting 
was  done  carelessly  in  a  closed^  room 
many  birds  suffered  from  irritation  of 
respiratorv  pasages  and  showed  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  colds  and  bronchitis. 

p.  C.  KENNARD. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 


89  Fulton  Street 
New  York  Ci[ty 


CEL-OGLASS 


PATENTS  PENDING 


Shipped  complete. 
Bet  up,  ready  to 
run  Freight  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  o t 
California 

I  Redwood,  covered  with 
‘galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery.hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial—: money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncub»torCo..Boit87  Racine. Wi». 


140  EGG  1NCU 
260  EGG  INCU 


PURECOD  LIVER  OIL 

is  the  richest  and  most  economical  source  of 
concentrated  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D, which 
lastprevent.s  and  cures  rickets  in  young  animals 
and  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks  through  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  lime  secretory  functions  of  the 
blood,  thus  making  the  strong  hone  upon  which 
to  build  a  sturdy  frame.  It  also  hel  ns  to  ward  off 
all  diseases  by  greatly  increasing  general  vital¬ 
ity.  The  cost  per  chick  or  animal  is  so  low  as  to 
be  negligable.  Experienced  poultrymen,  stock 
raisers  and  kennelmenfind  Us  use  payshandsomely.. 

5-gal,  cans— $1.70  per  gallon  1-gal.  can— $1.90 

F.  O.  B  Shipping  point. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2495  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


spemm 

TRIBUNE 


of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge .  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly.  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  OC<; 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1 ,  Mount  Morris,  111. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

Uftllll’C  latest  model 
mANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

£F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  MILFORD,  MASS 


Poultry  Advocate  I  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  tl  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N-  Y. 


For  Sale — Blue  Flame  Brooders  $1%  xa*'- #19  j  no. 

52— $22.  Folder  free.  W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa 


iiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmiiii 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  151. 


BABY  DRESSES,  $2;  fine  white  batiste;  dainty 
hand  embroidery;  state  length,  color  embroid¬ 
ery;  sample  embroidery  on  request.  MRS.  F. 
E.  BENNETT,  R.  2,  Box  208,  Torrington,  Conn. 


HONEY — Clover,  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lb*., 
$1.90;  postpaid  3d  stone;  mixed  honey,  very 
fine,  same  price.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 


SET  of  rubber  tired  Fordson  wheels;  new; 

never  been  used;  for  sale  due  to  change  in 
plans.  BEACON  FARM,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS  painted  for  farm,  roadside  stand,  tres¬ 
passing,  etc.,  will  last.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  comb  honey,  $4.25  case  20  lbs.,  here; 

clover  extracted,  $2.70  12  lbs.,  delivered 

fourth  zone.  STR1NGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


BURE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  free. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25,  delivered  into  third  zone; 
buckwheat,  10c  per  pail  less.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
GOe;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid;  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hlekorv,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  It.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  F*lorida  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
direct  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  f.o.b  Tampa, 
Fla.;  send  check  or  money  order.  FLORIDA 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  —  GifTord  and  Wood  ice  tools. 
HARRY  B.  HORST,  R.  D.  4.  Lebanon,  Pa. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  00, 

$8.60;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7,  delivered 

third  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Gerlock  10-in.  cut  ice  plow,  one 
riding  plow  and  marker;  will  cut  7  in.;  one 
elevating  drag,  with  about  100  ft.  nearly  new 
%-in.  rope;  3  saws:  2  26-in.  edging  tongs,  2 
pike  poles;  all  for  $40;  cost  $125.  L.  V.  AX- 
TELL,  Perry,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  jtosts,  12c  apiece;  75 
choice  sheep,  $1,400.  F'RED  DRAKE,  Shingle- 
house,  Pa. 


WANTED  place  to  board  by  man  past  50. 
CHARLES  JOHNSEN,  Chester,  Vt. 


A  CLOTHES  rack  for  your  kitchen  corner,  $1, 
prepaid;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  C.  F. 
BAUNACH,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  automatic  egg  turners, 
used  one  season,  priced  low.  BROOKFIELD 
POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


OLD  FARM  nut  caramels,  made  on  farm  from 
milk  and  butter;  known  to  be  greatest  process 
discovered;  3  pounds,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  P. 
LEHMAN,  R.  8,  York,  Pa. 


WILL  buy  envelopes  with  postage  stamps  of 
1870  or  earlier;  New  York  State  and  local 
bank  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich 
mond,  Indiana. 


$100  REWARD  for  information  leading  to  re¬ 
covery  of  Reo  Speed  Wagon  with  closed  cab; 
stolen  by  a  man  and  woman  on  September  16, 
1924;  when  taken  was  Connecticut  registry  4863, 
factory  serial  No.  93592,  motor  No.  88352;  two 
spare  tires,  painted  red.  Notify  GEO.  H.  BOS- 
WORTH,  Owner,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Several  cars  Alfalfa  hay.  B.  R. 
HALL  &  SON,  R.  2,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator,  No.  0,  2.440- 
egg  capacity,  $225,  crated,  f.o.b.  Albion; 
guaranteed  good  condition.  E.  E.  HARDING, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1,400  split  rails,  chestnut,  such  as 
used  in  old-fashioned  snake  fence.  Address, 
GEO.  R.  METCALF,  Erie,  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Better  Production  Needed 

My  hens  have  laid  very  well  until 
time  for  pullets  to  lay  last  Winter.  These 
pullets  went  into  Winter  quarters  look¬ 
ing  fine,  yet  their  laying  was  a  big  dis¬ 
appointment  to  me.  This  Fail  and  Win¬ 
ter  have  been  a  repetition  of  last  year. 
Pullets  began  laying  October  15,  and  172 
laid  35  eggs  during  balance  of  month, 
316  in  November,  and  437  in  December. 
They  look  fine,  eat  well  and  yet  do  not 
come  across  with  Winter  eggs.  My  first 
year  the  hens  netted  me  $2.59  each  over 
all  costs,  second  year,  $2.75,  and  this 
last  year  only,  $1.47,  this  being  for 
eggs  only.  My  customers  pay  me  the 
highest  Jersey  price.  Would  you  say 
that  my  returns  were  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  or  do  you  think  that  my  strain  of 
hens  are  poor  producers  and  need  new 
blood?  I  have  three  new  brooder-houses 
ready  for  Spring  and  have  expected  to 
run  three  hatches  beginning  in  March, 
of  380  eggs  each.  By  using  my  own  eggs, 
the  cost  (sale  price)  would  be  about  3c 
each.  Would  1,140  of  my  own  breeding 
eggs,  at  3c  bring  me  better  returns  than 
3S0  purchased  at  15c.  and  only  run  the 
one  hatch?  Of  course  using  three 
hatches  of  my  own  eggs  would  give  me 
more  chicks  at  half  the  cost,  and  they 
also  would  cost  more  to  bring  to  a  lay¬ 
ing  age,  but  do  you  think  the  purchased 
eggs  would  balance  the  difference  in 
cost?  ,  c.  H.  H. 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  advise 
wisely  with  regard  to  your  problems, 
not  knowing  your  stock  or  very  much 
about  your  conditions.  Your  pullets  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  laid  well  this  Winter, 
but  there  may  be  other  reasons  than 
their  breeding  to  account  for  that.  De¬ 
cember  was  a  hard  month  for  hens  in 
this  State,  short,  dark  days  and  much 
severely  cold  weather.  If  you  had  been 
in  position  to  use  lights  upon  this  flock, 
you  would  probably  have  a  different 
story  to  tell. 

Why  not  make  one  hatch  from  eggs 
of  the  breeder  you  speak  of  next  Spring, 
and  one  or  two  of  your  own,  toe-mark¬ 
ing  the  new  stock?  This  will  be  a  sort 
of  middle-of-the-road,  procedure,  giving 
you  a  start  in  new  stock  if  your  own 
continues  to  prove  unsatisfactory,  cost¬ 
ing  you  less  than  complete  replacement 
and  affording  a  check  upon  your  own 
stock  that  will  indicate  whether  the  trou¬ 
ble  lies  in  breeding  or  management.  If 
you  had  good  stock  to  begin  with,  as  I 
think  that  you  probably  had,  you  at  least 
know  what  other  flocks  of  the  same 
breeding  have  done,  and  have  practiced 
selection  in  breeding  yourself,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  your  own  birds 
should  be  too  lightly  condemned. 

M.  B.  D. 

— - - 

Color  and  Laying  Quality 
in  Reds 

Is  there  any  record  that  the  light  col-  : 
ored  Reds  are  better  egg  producers  than 
the  dark  ones?  One  of  my  neighbors, 
an  old  poultryman,  thinks  so.  c.  H.  L. 

Barnstable,  Mass. 

For  several  years  we  watched  this 
carefully,  as  we  had  pens  of  Red  birds 
in  the  poultry  contests.  Our  own  birds 
run  rather  light  in  color.  They  were  all 
bred  from  extra  good  layers.  In  the 
last  pen  of  20  we  had  eight  birds  aver¬ 
aging  about  215  eggs  each.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  them  were  light,  but  the  best  of 
the  lot  were  dark.  The  best  Red  records 
were  made  that  year  by  a  pen  of  dark 
mahogany  color.  Some  very  fine  pens 
at  the  poultry  contests  are  light  in  color, 
and  so  varied  that  some  of  them  look 
more  like  cross-bred  birds  than  true 
Reds.  Yet  it  has  been  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  some  of  the  finest  individual 
layers  are  dark  red.  We  do  not  see 
that  the  claim  for  best  laying  qualities 
in  light  birds  can  be  substantiated.  It 
is  the  breeding  and  tendency  of  the  hen 
that  tell  the  story — more  than  the  color. 
Surely  the  dark  color  gives  us  a  more 
uniform  and  attractive  flock. 

Coal  Ashes  on  Droppings 
Boards 

How  are  sifted-  coal  ashes  to  be  put 
on  dropping  boards?  Do  you  think  it 
is  a  good  thing?  G.  T.  L. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  are  not  equal  to  land 
plaster  or  dry  road  dust,  but  they  serve 
a  good  purpose.  They  contain  little  if 
any  plant  food,  hut  will  dry  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  help  preserve  it.  We  should 
scatter  it  evenly  over  the  droppings 
once  a  day — twice  if  possible. 


TOBACCO  / 

ETS  THE  WORMS/ 


Tobacco  preparations  have  been  highly  endorsed  by  State 
Experimental  Stations  as  a  remedy  for  large  and  small 
Round  Worms  in  poultry.  Uniform  Brand  Tobacco  Powder 
is  a  tested  product  with  a  tobacco  base,  having  just  the 
right  texture.  The  nicotine  content  is  l'/2%,  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be 
most  effective. 


By  mixing  “Uniform  Brand”  with  the  feed  or  mash,  each  bird  gets  an  equal  dose. 
It  treats  the  advanced  cases,  checks  the  early  stages  and  prevents  healthy  fowls 
from  becoming  infested  with  worms.  It  may  also  be  used  externally  in  ridding  poul¬ 
try  of  lice  and  vermin.  Start  feeding  your  flocks  “Uniform  Brand”  now  and  keep 
them  healthy  and  free  from  worms  all  winter. 


lO-lb.  bag  $1.50 

F.O.B.  LANCASTER 

Special  prices  for  larger  quantities  on  request. 


25-lb.  bag  $3.50 

F.O.B.  LANCASTER 

Cash  with  order.  Write  for  complete  information. 


F.  &  I.  Tobacco  Products  Company  Dept.  C  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ATTRACTIVE  PROPOSITION  FOR  AGENTS.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
Suthoriztd  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
eiven  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  In  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  I.eghorus;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds 
Anconas,  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order- 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Iiaby  Chick  Association 

Schwcglcr’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


iROOKFIELD 


Business  Breeds  t 
Foundation  Stock 

Imported  direct  from  England. 

Brookfield  baby  chicks  bred  from 
1200  of  these  specially  culled,  heavy 
laying  hens — fully  accredited,  trapnested  Tom  Barron 
and  Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blood  tested  by  Agglu¬ 
tination  test  and  pronounced  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  In  addition  to  our  own  stock,  all  Hooks  from 
which  we  secure  hatching  eggs  are  inspected  and  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Our 
hatchery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ohio,  and  we  know  how. 

We  warrant  Brookfield  chicks  as  strong  as  hen  hatched;  and 

fil<arantee  safe  arrival  and  lOO  per  cent  delivery  ot  live, 
eal'hy,  vigorous  chicks.  Also  pullets,  cockerels  and  cock  birds; 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Our  large  cat 
alog  handsomely  illustrated,  free  lor  the  asking— write  for  it- 
today. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 

‘4,391  eggs  from  21  hens.” — Chas. 
Large,  Akron,  Ohio.  “Won  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  County 
Fair.  ” — M  .L.  Roberts  ,  Osage,  J  a. 
“Pullets  laying  at  four  months 
old.” — B.  F.  Brummage ,  Man- 
f  'nington,  W .  Va.  “200  chicks  ar¬ 
rived  without  a  single  loss.” — 
Wm.  H.  Tieken,  Rosswell,  N.M. 
We  have  thousands  like  these. 


TOCKTON 


Famous  strains  have  been  fused 
and  mated  under  expert  care  to 
produce  Stockton  "Chicks  That 
Pay.”  They  mature  early  and 
lay  persistently.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wilson,  founder  and  owner,  him¬ 
self  looks  after  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping.  He  guarantees  you  safe  delivery 
of  full  count.  Quotes  lowest  prices  at 
which  first-class  utility  chicks  can  be  sold. 
All  leading  breeds. 


Write  tor  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ats’n 


CHICKS 


Fine  Andalusian  Cockerels  AlandVRed!^4e.mdif  Is 

Henry  G.  Carter  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y. 

Wild  Tnrkovo  OH  and  young.  A-l  stock. 

nllU  lUlhOJO  Bartha  M.  Tyson  Colors,  Maryland 

Bourbon  RedTurkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 


BafiyChicks 


Back  of  every  shipment  of  Pine  Tree 
Baby  Chicks  are  the  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  gained  through  33  years  spent 
in  breeding,  hatching  and  shipping 
Baby  Chicks.  You  can’t  buy  better 
utility  chicks  yet  our  prices  are  low, 
because  of  immense  production  and 
labor-saving  equipment. 

Write  for  Baby  Chick  Book,  now  ready. 
Order  early — protect  your  shippiny  date. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  ” 
Member  Int’l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from 
winning  pen  of  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  (211-egg  average),  produce  chicks  that  will 
please  you  in  every  way. 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYANDOTTES-ROCKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  circulor  and  Price  List. 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  At  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

■  ARRON  STRAIN— March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds 
raised  .-n  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  $5,  $10  each. 

H.  C.  BLIQH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vihert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  XOth  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


OurChicks  are  Your  Opportunity 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Rmirhnn  Rod  Horning -strain,  healthy,  early  hatched 
Douruun  neu  gobblers, $10each.  E.w.  HENltv,. Wwlrh,vv. 


Annnnuo  Sheppard  and  Bred-to-Lay  Pullets,  #•»  each 

Anconab  G.  SIMMS  Box  Y  Lako.  N.Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Literature. 

Ralph  Woodward  *  Son  Box  28  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor-,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pricer  reasonable. 
JOHN  W.  B0TTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiimm 

Adventures  in  Silence 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  very  much  hate  to  miss  any  num¬ 
bers,  as  it  is  the  only  publication  we  re¬ 
ceive  in  which  we  place  absolute  confi¬ 
dence.  j.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  takes  some  time  to  win  that  kind 
of  confidence,  but  it  would  not  take  long 
to  lose  it.  We  would  not  knowingly  give 
cause  for  the  loss  of  such  confidence  be¬ 
cause  it  took  long  years  to  create  it.  And 
we  prize  it  above  everything  else  in  the 
paper. 

You  may  mark  my  claim  satisfied, 
thanks  to  your  attention  in  the  matter. 
The  misunderstanding  arose  on  account 
of  a  salesman  promising  anything  to 
make  a  sale,  and  the  company  trying  to 
back  out  of  the  part  of  the  contract  that 
was  in  my  favor,  and  holding  me  to  the 
part  that  was  in  their  favor.  They  evi¬ 
dently  had  more  respect  for  The  It.  N.-Y. 
than  they  had  for  an  individual,  and 
made  satisfactory  settlement.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  one  R.  N.-Y.  is  of  more 
benefit  to  the  farmer  than  a  dozen  gov¬ 
ernment  investigations  or  inquiries.  May 
you  prosper.  K.  J.  A. 

Maryland. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  many  pleasing 
New  Year  greetings  regarding  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk”  service.  We  should  be  less 
than  human  if  such  sincere  evidence  of 
appreciation  by  our  readers  were  not  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

A  number  of  eastern  brokers  have  be¬ 
come  active  in  purchasing  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada  stock  and  subdivid¬ 
ing  it  into  units  and  selling  the  same  for 
$6.50  per  unit.  This  is  on  a  basis  of  100 
units  to  a  share  which  brings  the  cost 
to  $650  per  share,  whereas  this  stock 
may  be  purchased  on  the  open  market  at 
$520  per  share.  We  have  not  authorized 
such  activities  on  the  part  of  these  brok¬ 
ers,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend 
the  purchase  of  these  certificates. 

E.  G.  UK  I  tO  ED. 

General  Secretary  to  Henry  Ford. 
The  above  statement  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  expresses  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  “bankers’ 
shares”  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year. 
The  brokers  evidently  purchase  the  stock 
on  the  open  market  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  in  subdividing  the  shares  and 
selling  them  on  the  above  basis. 

A  while  ago  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Hearth  and  Home  of  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Bank,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  The 
advertisement  said  to  enclose  four  cents 
and  they  would  send  circular  describing 
coins  they  would  buy.  As  I  have  a  few 
old  coins'  and  bills  I  answered  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  received  an  illustrated 
circular,  but  must  send  $1  for  coin  cata¬ 
log  before  I  can  find  out  if  my  coins  are 
valuable.  Is  this  a  reliable  firm  and 
would  you  advise  me  to  send  them  the 
dollar?  It  seemed  to  me  if  they  really 
wanted  to  buy  old  coins  they  wouldn’t 
ask  such  a  price  for  their  catalog. 

Ohio.  h.  H.B. 

We  share  the  suspicion  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  that  this  so-called  Numismatic 
Bank  is  more  interested  in  selling  the 
hook  than  buying  rare  coins,  and  with 
this  view,  the  advertising  of  the  con¬ 
cern  was  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
short  time  ago.  The  houses  in  this  line 
we  could  recommend  do  not  make  such 
a  charge  for  catalog  or  other  literature. 

I  am  sending  you  a  telegram  that  was 
sent  to  us  from  Alexander  County 
Nurseries,  accepting  an  offer  we  made 
them.  For  $100  we  would  ship  them 
4,000  assorted  Dahlia  roots,  500  roots, 
we  shipped  by  express,  C.  O.  D..  and  the 
remainder  by  freight.  We  got  $12.50  for 
the  500  shipped  C.  O.  D.  The  balance, 
3,500  bulbs  shipped  by  freight,  $87.50, 
they  have  not  paid.  We  wrote  them 
three  times  and  they  make  no  reply.  Will 
you  try  to  collect  this  bill  for  us  of 
$87.50?  We  would  not  have  shipped  the 
Dahlia  bulbs  without  first  receiving  cash, 
but  their  reference  looked  good,  First 
State  Bank  of  McClure,  Ill.,  and  First 
National  Bank  of  Anna,  Ill.,  so  we  took 
a  chance.  C.  C. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  to  Alexander  County  Nurs¬ 
eries  asking  for  settlement  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  claim  have  been  ignored.  Alex¬ 
ander  County  Nurseries,  McClure.  Ill., 
is  one  of  the  names  under  which  (he 
notorious  Bradley  Bros..  Makanda,  Ill., 
do  business.  The  record  of  Bradley 
Bros,  is  explanation  enough  of  the  case. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  despicable 
individual  alive  than  the  patent  medicine 
quack  who  exploits  the  victims  of  the 
dreaded  diseases  of  tuberculosis,  cancer 
or  other  diseases  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  fatal.  They  are  the  vultures  of 
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the  human  race !  In  the  case  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  if  proper  treatment  is  taken  in 
time  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it 
can  be  and  very  often  is  cured,  but  if  the 
victim  relies  upon  the  false  claims  of 
patent  medicine  vendors  by  the  time  the 
patient  discovers  the  deception  the  case 
may  be  hopeless.  The  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  issued  a 
bulletin  during  December  reporting  the 
issuance  of  fraud  orders  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  against  the  General 
Remedies  Co.  and  the  Vital-0  Gland  Co., 
both  of  which  were  operated  by  the 
same  group.  Under  these  names  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis  was  advertised.  Each 
individual  owes  it  to  suffering  humanity 
to  protest  to  the  publishers  advertising 
such  “quack  remedies.”  Frauds  dealing 
with  human  life  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  ordinary  type  of  swindlers. 

Can  you  advise  me  whether  I  would 
be  held  for  a  bill  of  $15.40  by  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio?  I  order¬ 
ed  some  roofing  material  and  found  after 
using  about  three  gallons  that  it  would 
not  work,  as  my  shingles  were  put  on 
green  and  all  curled  up.  I  wrote  the 
Franklin  Paint  Co.  I  wanted  to  return  the 
balance  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  what 
I  had  used,  also  the  return  charges,  but 
they  refused  to  authorize  return  ship¬ 
ment  and  wanted  me  to  apply  all  the 
material.  I  felt  if  three  gallons  did  not 
work  20  would  not,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  pay  anyone  to  put  it  on.  The  Frank¬ 
lin  Paint  Co.  has  now  placed  this  bill 
in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  and  he  has 
written  me  that  unless  he  receives  my 
check  he  will  bring  suit.  His  letter  I 
am  enclosing,  and  other  literature  on 
this  material.  In  ordering  I  used  one 
of  their  order  blanks.  P.  8.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Franklin  Paint  Co.  in  its  literature 
and  order  blank  makes  the  following 
terms :  “Four  months  free  trial.  Pay  ua 
only  when  satisfied.”  The  above  letter 
from  a  customer  indicates  the  lack  of 
sincerity  the  concern  shows  in  making 
the  guarantee.  We  doubt  if  Franklin 
Paint  Co.  can  collect  for  the  material 
under  the  terms  of  sale.  What  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
frighten  the  party  into  paying  for  the 
product  rather  than  stand  a  lawsuit. 
The.  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  countenanced 
such  business  methods. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  November  15, 
1924,  in  Publisher’s  Desk  department,  a 
statement  in  reply  to  a  school  teacher’s 
experience  in  subscribing  for  books  with 
Standard  Education  Society  of  Chicago, 
in  which  you  state  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  investigating  this  society 
found  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
company  were  not  in  good  faith,  that  the 
signatures,  in  other  words,  were  secured 
by  fraud,  and  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ordered  the  Standard  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  to  “cease  and  desist”  in 
following  deceptive  practices. 

I  have  had  just  such  an  experience. 
On  August  6  a  man  giving  his  name  as 
W.  L.  Priebe  called  upon  me,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Home  and  School  Reference  Work 
and  Boose  Leaf  Extension  Service,  claim¬ 
ing  the  regular  selling  price  of  this  work 
was  $175;  that  he  was  obtaining  a  few 
names  in  each  section,  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  men,  of  whom  he  expected  to  obtain 
their  written  endorsements  of  the  work, 
and  that  he  would  let  me  have  the  work 
for  $59,  I  to  pay  express  on  the  books. 
In  the  printed  contract  the  price  was 
printed  $175,  and  in  red  ink  crossed  out 
and  put  in  with  red  ink  $59.  This  slick 
man  impressed  me  as  telling  the  truth  ;  I 
was  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  ar¬ 
ticle  worth  the  money.  I  signed  up,  be¬ 
lieving  I  was  to  secure  books  to  the  value 
of  $175.  He  called  upon  another  man, 
who  has  insurance  and  real  estate  office 
in  this  block,  made  the  same  statements 
to  him,  and  secured  his  signature  to  the 
contract.  The  books  came,  10  of  them, 
and  a  very  ordinary  set  they  are.  We  could 
not  sell  the  set  here  for  $10  for  the  whole 
set.  We  paid  over  $3  express  upon  them, 
opened  and  examined  them,  and  found 
them  not  at  all  as  we  had  been  given  to 
understand  they  would  be.  We  had  each 
paid  on  account  $9.  We  wrote  we  would 
express  the  books  back  at  our  expense ; 
that  they  could  keep  the  $9  we  had  each 
paid.  They  wrote  us  they  would  not 
take  the  books  back,  and  that  they 
would  bring  suit  for  balance,  their  due, 
if  we  did  not  at  once  pay  up.  It  is  our 
intention  to  stand  a  suit  in  this  case,  as 
we  think  for  the  good  of  the  public  these 
cases  should  be  shown  up.  T.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  hardly  needs  com¬ 
ment.  The  letter  clearly  states  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  regular  book  agency 
scheme.  We  do  not  think  the  subscriber 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  law¬ 
suit  on  account  of  this  transaction.  This 
scheme  would  not  look  good  as  a  court 
record.  Threats  and  bluff  are  relied  upon 
to  bring  in  the  money  by  this  class  of 
houses. 


“Am  I  satisfied?  I  J  // 

should  say  I  am,  A/mi 

and.  more  than  that. 

made  life  a  lot  easier 
for  me.” 

“See  that  ladder?  Well,  it  can’t  slip.  It’s  a  permanent 
part  of  the  silo,  and  when  the  hoops  need  adjusting  I  just 
climb  up  and  they’re  all  within  easy  reach.  And  say — pitch¬ 
ing  silage  out  is  a  cinch!  No  more  back  breaking  work  toss¬ 
ing  it  out  over  my  head.  I  shove  it  out  thru  the  air-tight, 
water-tight  doors  that  always  open  at  the  level  of  the 
silage!  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Unadilla  for  twice  its  cost  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another. 

“Recommend  it  to  you?  I  certainly  do!  Write  the  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  Company  for  their  big  catalog.  They’ll  give  you 
all  the  information  and  they’ll  treat  you  right, 
too!  Give  you  easy  time  payments  if  you  want.” 


CO. 

Unadilla,  N.Y, 


UNADILLA  SILO 


Are  You 
Satisfied  ? 


SILOS 
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Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  ia  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  B  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  KK.iii: 


MEDICATED  A7V AX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SSl.OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  TAKE  -  UP  -  HOOPS 
Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


‘  ‘  Your 
Neighbor 
Has  One 
Ask  Him 


Fill  the  highest  silo  without  clogging  the 
jBEBr  pipe;  require  less  power  and  less  labor. 

The  positive  Self-Feed  saves  one  man  and 
increases  capacity.  Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life 
with  few  repairs.  Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’ 
heavy  use.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no 
worries  and  no  delays  when  you  put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  sg- 
Nearly  one  third  more  farmers  bought  Papecs  last  year  T] 

than  the  year  before.  State  the  size  of  your  silo  and  ask  Mill  1 


The  Papec  is  made  in  fo  tr  sizes. 
R-IO.  N-13,  L-16  and  K-19. 


r  Throws 
And  Blows 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Sal#  in  fiar  I  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
rur  dale  in  uar  LOTS  0)1jy  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  M0K“PITAL 

offers  splendid  opportunities.  Classes  enter  Feb.  1st  and 
Sept.  1st.  2  years  High  School  required.  School  regis¬ 
tered  at  Albany  giving  universally  accepted  It.  N.  Non¬ 
sectarian.  $18  a  month  allowance.  Send  for  year-book. 


PIN  COMPACT ( 


Something  different  ;  all  kinds. 
Useful,  at  50c.  STERLING  WORTH, 
203  W.  69th  St.  N.  Y.  P.  0.,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  KIT  COMPACT-LIT^ S^nTo^.an 

Sterling- Worth  Bex  172  1  70  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  single  poul- 
tryman  for  private  estate;  must  be  able  to 
produce  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs  in  quantity 
all  the  year  round.  Apply,  with  copies  of  ref¬ 
erences.  to  GLENMORE  GAME  AND  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  young,  to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
give  experience,  salary  expected,  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  immediate  action  necessary.  A.  H. 
NORTHROP,  P.  0.  Box  272,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  on  level  90-acre 
farm;  owner  furnishes  machinery,  team,  trac¬ 
tor,  tools,  purebred  Holsteins,  all  seed  and 
purchased  fertilizer;  farmer  furnishes  labor; 
profits  divided  50-50;  one-quarter  mile  to  cream¬ 
ery  or  school;  six-room  tenant  house  with  water 
and  electricity;  open  about  March  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  take  care  of  cows  and 
horses,  maximum  10  head  and  work  fields, 
new'  barn  and  house,  all  conveniences;  wife 
take  charge  of  milk  and  make  butter;  locality, 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.;  reply  with  references. 
ADVERTISER  0301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand  on  truck  farm  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  district;  $700,  board  and 
room  for  nine  months.  It.  L.  WALKER,  R.  D. 
3,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


WANTED — April  1,  experienced  working  farm¬ 
er;  00-acre  general  farm,  small  Jersey  herd; 
must  understand  machinery,  tractor,  etc.; 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania ;  salary,  $100  per 
month,  house  and  electricity  provided;  good 
prospects  for  advancement;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  6302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  farmer  of  clean  habits, 
single,  ambitious;  wages  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  0300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  mother’s  helper  or  someone  who 
Will  take  charge  of  a  small  house  and  help 
with  the  baby;  30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
full  details  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  0309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  man  on  general  crop  farm  willing 
to  work  for  fair  compensation;  address  par- 
ticulars  with  references  to  ADVERTISER 
0370  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  girl  wanted  to  do  general  housework 
and  assist  in  the  care  of  child;  three  in 
family;  all  heavy  washing  sent  out:  girl  must 
be  neat  and  honest;  references.  H.  S.  SWAN, 
77  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Married  man  and  son,  both  good 
milkers  and  all  around  farmers,  clean  and 
not  afraid  of  work;  wages  $125  per  month, 
house,  milk,  wood  and  garden;  state  how 
many  in  family  and  nationality.  THEO.  VAN 
DER  M ELLEN,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  game  farm; 

state  wages  wanted,  with  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  6377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry  hand  milkers,  $65 
per  month  and  bbard.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spi-ing  Grove,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  milk  room  in  certi¬ 
fied  dairy:  only  experienced  man  need  apply. 
Address  BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


TEAMSTERS  for  farm  wanted;  married  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  horsemen.  ADVERTISER  6378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener-chauffeur;  experienced 
married  man,  Protestant,  no  children;  for 
private  place  of  two  acres;  living  quarters  in 
garage;  reply  giving  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  to  MRS.  A.  A.  FISCHER,  Mountain 
Road,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  matrons;  salary  and 
other  information  upon  application  to  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  or  before  April  1,  married  man 
for  general  farm  and  dairy  work.  EDWARD 
L.  BRUSH,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wingdale 
30-F-4. 


WANTED  by  March  1,  a  married  teamster, 
farmer  and  tractor  man;  house  with  modern 
improvements  near  school:  usual  privileges; 
wages,  $75.  STONEHOUSE  FARM,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  Protestant  man  for  farm  work;  must 
be  able  to  milk;  wages  $40  month,  board, 
room,  washing.  A.  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  for  the  first  of  March  experienced 
gardener;  must  he  single;  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  required:  room  and  board  on  premises. 
PLANZ’S  FARMHOUSE  RESTAURANT,  East 
Boston  Post  Road,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single,  steady,  reliable  man  for 
barn  work  in  winter  and  general  farm  work 
in  summer;  must  be  good  clean  milker  and 
clean  about  person;  xvages  $45  per  month  with 
good  board  and  room;  no  shirkers  or  drifters 
need  apply.  Write  NORMAN  K.  LYKE,  Mgr., 
Mansion  Farm,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  with  family;  $75  per  month, 
house,  vegetables,  two  quarts  milk;  give  ref¬ 
erence.  BOX  147,  Waverly,  Pa. 
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PRACTICAL  farmer  to  work  farm  in  Westches¬ 
ter  County:  must  understand  his  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  be  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  best  references  required;  in  replying, 
state  whether  married  and  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  who  understands  commercial  gar¬ 
den  trucking;  man  must  be  of  good  character 
and  competent:  wages  $60  per  month  and  board; 
position,  open  March  1.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Webbs 
Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Butcher,  single  or  married,  about 
April  1;  give  reference  and  state  wages.  LES¬ 
TER  MILLER,  Sullivan  County,  Cochecton, 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER  and  caretaker,  reliable,  American, 
will  look  after  place  for  rent  unfurnished 
cottage,  near  station,  within  one  hour  AVest 
Philadelphia  station.  G.  E.  GRIGG,  Pheonix- 
viile,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  American,  45.  life  experience  general 
farming,  gardening,  fruit,  poultry;  best  refer¬ 
ences:  only  first-class  position  considered.  AD- 
VERTISER  6381.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  H.  SOHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  29  years’ 
practical  experience,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  6291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  exceptional 
ability,  open  for  position  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  managing  of  labor;  results  highly  prof¬ 
itable;  specialties;  many  years’  experience  with 
dairy,  fruit,  truck,  poultry,  farming,  retail  mar¬ 
keting;  now  employed  by  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  widower,  and  would  financially 
invest  in  live  wire  business  proposition.  Details, 
write  P.  O.  BOX  361,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  as  manager  of' 
large  plant;  long  practical  and  scientific 
training  and  experience;  single  young  man  of 
highest  character,  ability  and  training;  capable 
of  building  up  now  plant  or  making  old  one  pay. 
ADVERTISER  6308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  position  that  de¬ 
mands  responsibility;  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  records,  management  of  help,  fruit 
and  general  farm  crops;  New  England  college 
graduate:  40;  married;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — March  1,  position  as  manager;  ex¬ 
perience  general  farming,  purebred  cattle, 
certified  milk,  poultry,  swine,  two  Cornell  AVin- 
tcr  courses;  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Poultryman,  single,  at 
present  manager  on  large  commercial  plant, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  6334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  wants  position  within  80  miles  N. 

Y. ;  life  experienced  farmer;  best  reference. 
ADA'ERTISER  6335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  and  tree  surgeon,  pruning,  sprav- 
lng,  bracing.  ADVERTISER  6346,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  with  two  children  want  some¬ 
thing;  wife  to  cook  either  for  family  or  help 
and  man  to  work  on  farm;  can  drive  truck  or 
car,  is  handy  with  tools  and  can  do  repairing. 
ADA'ERTISER  6357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  13  years’  experience,  get  re¬ 
sults  and  capable  to  handle  any  size  plant; 
excellent  references;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  farm  crops,  fruit,  live 
stock,  machinery,  vegetable  and  landscape  gard¬ 
ening,  lawns  and  shrubbery,  poultry;  excellent 
references;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  country  estate  by  man  48;  life  ex¬ 
perience  along  witli  12  years’  engineering  and 
surveying  experience,  largely  on  north  shore 
estates,  Long.  Island.  ADVERTISER  6358,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  modern  poultry,  truck 
or  boardinghouse  farm,  etc.,  on  salary  or 
profit  sharing,  h.v  experienced,  middle-aged,  re 
liable  man.  ADA'ERTISER  6359,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  dairyman,  foreman  or 
herdsman;  married,  age  30.  good  reference, 
American.  ADVERTISER  6360.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  American  farmer  wishes  steady 
position;  15  years’  experience  potatoes,  corn: 
can  operate  Cleveland  or  Fordson  tractor  and 
all  machinery;  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or 
long  hours;  best  of  reference;  ready  March  15 
or  later;  married,  four  children;  $65  month, 
house,  garden  and  usual  farm  privileges  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6363,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  first-class  milkers  want  position 
either  single  or  together  on  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  market  gardener,  wholesale 
.and  retail  sales,  Ford,  horses,  life  experience 
general  farming:  single,  want  long  hours:  $70 
Summers,  $50  AVinters.  C.  R.  BRYANT,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  w’ith  five  years’  all 
around  experience,  now  taking  AVinter  course 
at_  Cornell  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
6371.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  first-class 
cheese  maker.  Address  BOX  260, 
N.  Y. 


butter  and 
Liverpool, 


ORCHARD  MANAGER- — Practical  man  open 
for  position  within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia 
preferred;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  6372. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  an  estate  or  small  dairy- 
farm  by  married  man  with  cottage  and 
found.  JOHN  T.  MORRIS,  Box  221,  Natuek, 
Mass. 


CARETAKER  on  estate  or  helper  on  poultry 
farm  by  reliable  married  man.  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  0379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  Scotchman,  age  30,  de¬ 
sires  position;  drives  any  make  of  car;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  horses,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery;  good  at  repairs.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6373,  oare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  any  job  with  poultry  or  fruit;  hard  work 
er,  produce  the  goods,  well  educated,  Cornell 
poultry  and  fruit  certificates,  best  references; 
desire  position  100  miles  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH  farmer,  35  years,  married,  small 
family,  w’ants  steady  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  large  general  farm;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADA'ERTISER  6375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION — Farm  manager,  small  farm  or  es¬ 
tate:  American,  married,  reliable,  refined; 
raised  on  farm;  free  April  1.  1925.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  single  man,  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  registered  Jerseys  and  rearing  and 
feeding  calves;  good  milker.  P.  O.  BOX  200, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman- 
dairyman,  proven  ability  and  best  of  refer¬ 
ence:  single  American,  private  place  preferred; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  6  HOFFMAN  ST.. 
Chatham,  N.  Y  . 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
for  poultry;  wife  to  help  in  house  or  to 
board  farm  help;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  25  years,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  witli  thoroughbred  horses,  cows,  hogs, 
poultry,  etc.;  A-l  tractor  man  and  other  equip¬ 
ment;  references.  P.  AV.  AVEAVER,  Boyce,  Va. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  working  foreman,  de¬ 
sires  position,  spring;  life-time  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  general  agriculture,  building  up  run 
down  places,  dairy  cattle,  horse  raising,  up¬ 
keep,  reconstruction;  clean  record,  moderate 
salary,  references.  ADVERTISER  6384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  38,  9  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches,  including 
Mammoth  equipment;  references  A-l;  accept 
position  any  locality.  HAROLD  BOGERT,  68 
AVest  50th  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit  poultry,  hogs;  specialty 
Guernsey  cattle;  developed  several  famous 
mopey-making  herds;  showing;  world’s  record, 
certified  milk;  accountancy;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  American;  married;  35.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  6385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  single,  graduate  of 
agricultural  institute,  jot)  in  commercial 
poultry  plant:  references.  ADVERTISER  6386, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  after  January  31  as  gar¬ 
dener’s  helper  by  Swedish-American;  single, 
30  years,  Protestant;  where  capable  and  effi¬ 
cient  work  will  be  appreciated;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  if.  desired.  ADVERTISER  6387,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  large  dairy  farm 
or  private  estate;  Holsteins  or  Guernseys; 
fully  experienced  in  all  brandies  and  doing 
business  on  large  scale;  personal  integrity  and 
ability  to  swing  any  size  proposition:  long 
practical  and  scientific  training;  widower,  age 
33;  interview  desired:  Long  Island  preferred. 
JACK  ENCK,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER — Farm,  estate:  immediately  avail¬ 
able;  married,  college  graduate,  successful, 
conscientious.  economical.  practical;  highest 
recommendations;  experienced  cattle,  crops, 
fruit,  grounds,  machinery,  certified  milk,  rec¬ 
ords,  timber:  salary  moderate.  ADVERTISER 
(>388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  man  janitor  in  institution  or  useful 
man  on  private  place;  wife  cook,  house¬ 
keeper.  SAUT1,  1141  Third  Avenue.  New 
York. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position,  private, 
8  years’  experience  in  all  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  AVILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  truck;  splendid  loca¬ 
tion;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  l>est  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  14  mile  to 
school;  2 Vi  *°  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house,  horse 
and  cow  barns,  wagon  house  and  granary, 
milk  house,  chicken  house;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  Hudson  River  loca¬ 
tion;  25  acres  improved;  modern  new  build¬ 
ings;  100  miles  New  York;  fine  view  Catskills. 
ADVERTISER  6314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

70  acres  just  off  Stillwater  and  Schuylerville 
State  road:  near  Quaker  Springs.  C.  J.  DENEL, 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm;  Pennsylvania:  95 
miles  New  York;  2,800  hens;  income  $12,000; 
suitable  for  estate,  camp,  etc.  Particulars,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy  and  produce  farm, 
near  Buffalo:  best  of  location  for  schools, 
churches  and  shipping;  Winter  monthly  income, 
$650;  expenses  $200;  price  $28,000;  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  buy  small  farm  or  old  homestead  located 
in  Westchester  County  or  nearby  Connecticut: 
send  your  detailed  information  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENNSYLA'ANIA  lettuce  and  onion  growing 
muck  land  farm,  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland;  fully  equipped;  houses,  storehouse, 
barn,  dry  shed;  splendid  water;  railroad  siding; 
established  markets,  local  and  carlot.  R.  R. 
JOHNSTON,  914  Westinghouse  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  truck  or  poultry  farm;  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm  at  New  Oxford.  Pa.; 
price  $1,600.  MILO  BUTTS,  Indiana,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Farm,  cheap,  near  markets,  cash 
price,  description.  TYLER,  685  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  or  shares,  fine  40-acre  village  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  money  maker.  Addresa 
GLENAVOOD  FARM.  High  View,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  fruit  farm,  new  7- 
room  house  and  bath,  electric  lights,  barn 
and  garage;  all  necessary  tools.  Signed  L.  W. 
CRAFT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm  located  between  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Dover  State  road;  best  prices  for  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  country;  close  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern,  comfort¬ 
able  farm  buildings;  reasonable  rent;  long 
lease;  write  ADVERTISER  6200,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  with  good  hay  land,  pasture,  room  for 
30-40  cows,  on  wholesale  milk  route  or  close  to 
city;  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter,  also 
milk  price.  ADVERTISER  6365,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE- — Poultry  plant  and  hatchery;  1,100 
Wyckoff  strain  AVhite  Leghorn  breeders;  10,- 
000  capacity  Mammoth  incubator,  hot  water 
brooder,  etc.;  for  quick  sale,  $4,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  30  acres 
in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  off  main  road, 
one  mile  to  .town,  400  chickens,  hogs,  horses, 
and  cow,  farm  implements,  incubators,  brood¬ 
er  stoves,  good  8-room  house,  other  buildings; 
for  quick  buyer  include  crops  and  some  house¬ 
hold  furniture  for  $5,900,  $3,000  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Dn  account  of  sickness,  187  acres 
of  the  finest  level  land:  125  acres  set  to 
peaches,  new  orchard  picking  7,000  bushels 
last  year,  8,000  new  trees  coming  into  some 
bearing  this  year;  this  orchard  placed  the  first 
peaches  on  the  New  York  market  last  year  at 
$15  per  crate;  two  houses,  one  with  bath,  fine 
shade,  part  of  land  in  the  city  of  Outhbert, 
Randolph  County,  Georgia;  price  $100  per  acre, 
$6,000  required,  easy  terms.  H.  L.  GREENE, 
Springvale,  Ga. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— On  account  sickness,  12- 
room  boarding  house  with  or  without  furni¬ 
ture;  all  improvements;  12  acres  of  cultivated 
land;  50  fruit  trees,  1  cow,  70  chickens;  fine 
bathing;  3  minutes  from  State  road;  cash,  $3,- 
500,  rest  on  mortgage  or  terms;  ideal  spot. 
FRANK  ZADINA,  Higganum,-  Conn. 


POULTRY  farms  for  rent  Or  conduct  on  salary. 

percentage  case;  12  acres,  no  stock,  2,000 
capacity,  3,000  incubator;  references;  water, 
light,  heat.  P.  O.  ROX  51,  Ramson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  couple  wish  to  rent  all  year  bungalow, 
or  small  house;  reasonable;  commuting  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  0380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  place,  10  to  50  acres, 
good  buildings,  electricity  available,  near 
town,  on  good  road;  would  buy  later  if  suited; 
would  work  for  neighbors;  might  take  equipped 
farm  on  shares;  first-elnss  farmer.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  0382,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -60-acre  farm  at  Afton;  all  equip- 
ed;  all  kinds  fruit  and  garden  berries;  all 
kinds  fine  poultry;  barns,  good  buildings,  new¬ 
ly  painted:  running  water  to  house  and  barn; 
fine  high,  cool;  payment  $2,500  down,  remainder 
monthly  payments;  for  further  particulars  write 
CHARLES  HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  farm  in  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  65  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  main 
road;  450  acres,  two  houses,  modern  equipment. 
3  silos,  buildings  in  center  Of  farm;  meadow 
land,  mostly  level  river  bottom  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  now  stocked  with  100  head  of 
purebred  Holsteins,  will  keep  150  or  more;  $18.- 
000  buys  this  high-class  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  bungalow,  lot  100x194, 
6  large  rooms,  bath,  city  water,  electric  lights, 
garage,  fruit,  bees,  fine  garden,  ideal  locat'on, 
58  miles  from  New  York;  Erie:  leaving  town, 
must  sell.  AV.  ORMISTON,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  50  to  75-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm  on  or  near  State  road;  good  house, 
buildings,  water,  improvements:  about  150 
miles  New  York  State;  price  $3,000;  good  terms; 
reliable  party.  ADVERTISER  6392,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  40  acres,  well  watered  and 
wooded:  barn  and  attractive  six-room  colon¬ 
ial  cottage  with  furniture;  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
fine  for  general  farming,  small  fruits  and  chick¬ 
ens;  ideal  summer  home:  nine  miles  from  sea¬ 
shore:  near  State  road;  $4,000,  less  without 
furniture;  write  owner,  JOHN  E.  FANNING, 
300  Main  St.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 170  acres  good  land,  good 
12-room  house,  new  barn,  stable  for  30  cows, 
cement  floor,  new  large  silo,  milk  spring,  wagon 
house,  hen  house,  corn  house,  all  equipped  to 
make  grade  A  milk;  two  miles  from  Borden’s 
factory,  20  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  occupant 
recently  died;  must  sell;  price  $4,000,  easy 
terms;  enquire  of  owner,  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre  farm  on  State  highway; 

plenty  of  buildings,  big  wood,  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  fruit,  poultry,  dairy;  $3,500.  AV.  K.  SUM¬ 
MIT,  R.  I.,  Box  76. 


FOR  SALE — Six-acre  poultry  farm,  seven-room 
modern  bungalow,  three  large  poultry  houses, 
garage;  State  road;  500  layers:  sell  with  or 
without  stock;  in  A'ineland  district;  no  fair 
offer  refused.  E.  O.  GIPHOM,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Malaga  Road,  Millville,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honev:  !/>  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon.  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Five  brooder  stoves,  complete.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  HERBERT  MAOAULEY,  Front  and 
Barnum  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
1918-W. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  149. 
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Why  More  Days  Wear? 


6  different  answers 
and  all  of  them  right 


You  know  that  you  get  longer  service  from 
“Ball-Band”  Footwear.  But,  do  you  know  why? 

Six  men  in  our  factory  will  each  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  answer 


IThe  Designer: 

This  man  has  been  with  the  company  for  over 
25  years  creating  shapes  and  planning  styles. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  fit  and  the  comfort  that 
you  always  find  in  “Ball-Band”  Footwear.  He  will 
tell  you  that  a  boot  that  fits  right  will  outwear  one 
that  wrinkles  and  slips.  He  is  right.  His  part  in 
More  Days  Wear  is  an  important  one. 

2  The  Mixer: 

If  you  have  been  wearing  “Ball-Band”  you 
know  that  they  are  made  of  good  rubber. 

We  wish  you  could  talk  to  the  man  who  is  knead¬ 
ing  the  raw  rubber,  mixing  it  with  the  proper 
amount  of  sulphur  and  other  materials  to  make  it 
tough,  live  and  strong. 

He  would  tell  you  that  the  proper  mixture  is 
what  makes  quality,  which  is  most  important  in 
More  Days  Wear. 

3  The  man  who  prepares  the  cotton  lining: 
This  man  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  cloth 
is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  rubber  that 
it  shows  through  between  every  thread.  Look  at 
your  own  “Ball-Band”  Boots  and  see  this  for  your¬ 
self.  He  will  tell  you  that  many  boots  start  to  wear 
out  at  the  linings,  and  that  “Ball-Band”  linings 
cannot  wrinkle  or  separate  from  the  rubber.  This 
means  More  Days  Wear.  Yes,  he  is  right,  too. 


4  The  Bootmaker: 

He  has  before  him  a  hollow  aluminum  last  and 
a  pile  of  rubber  sheets  cut  into  pattern  pieces. 
He  lays  these  pieces  of  rubber  on  the  last  and  builds 
up  the  boot,  piece  by  piece.  Layer  after  layer  of  these 
soft  elastic  sheets  are  laid  on  in  exactly  the  right 
places  and  cemented  with  pure  rubber  cement. 
They  must  not  be  drawn  too  tight  or  allowed  to 
wrinkle  or  a  weak  spot  will  develop.  This  is  good 
workmanship  and  that  also  means  More  Days  Wear. 

The  Vulcanizer: 

While  still  on  the  hollow  aluminum  last,  the 
boots  are  put  on  a  rack,  each  last  connected 
to  an  iron  pipe  and  rolled  into  an  immense  oven. 

Then  the  vacuum  pump  is  started  drawing  the  air 
out  of  the  lasts.  The  rubber  and  fabric  of  the  boot 
are  sucked  down  to  the  last  under  great  pressure 
while  the  heat  performs  the  miracle  of  vulcanizing. 

This  is  the  Vacuum  Process  and  was  first  used  in 
the  “Ball-Band”  plant.  It  is  one  more  reason  for 
More  Days  Wear. 

6  The  Inspector: 

“Good  enough  will  not  do — it  must  be  the 
best.” 

If  a  boot  or  shoe  does  not  measure  up  to  our  best 
it  is  thrown  out.  The  inspector  is  the  last  one  to  look 
over  the  work  and  he  knows  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  quality  which  means  More  Days  Wear. 


So  you  see  it  is  not  any  one  feature  that  makes 
“BalhBand”  Rubber  Footwear  so  good*  It  is  because 
every  step  of  the  making  is  done  as  well  as  we  can* 


Extra  strength  where  strength  is 
needed  to  withstand  the  strains  of 
work  and  wear. 


Women's  Waldo  4-Buckle  Arctic 


Men's  Aden  Sandal 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

* The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality * 
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BALLtBAND 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when 
you  buy.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  “Bail-Band”  write  for 
our  free  booklet  showing  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics, Light 
Rubbers,  Sport  Shoes,  Work 
Shoes,  Wool  Boots  and  Sock3 
for  every  kind  of  workor  service. 
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Fruit  Trees 

Evergreens 


Thousands  of  Certified  Apple  Trees 

Barnes’  Fruit  Trees  have  always  been  noted  for  dependability  and  true¬ 
ness  to  name.  This  year,  we  have  taken  another  forward  step  for  the  fuller 
protection  of  our  customers.  Thousands  of  our  Apple  Trees  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  as  true  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station.  ‘ 

When  the  Trees  stood  in  the  nursery  rows  last  Fall,  there  was  attached 
to  each  Certified  Apple  Tree  a  permanent  lead  seal  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
variety  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  This  prevents 
the  possibility  of  mixture  in  handling  or  planting  and  insures  that  the  Trees 
will  prove  to  be  as  labeled. 

Our  prices,  even  for  this  special  certified  stock,  are  very  reasonable,  be¬ 
cause  we  sell  direct  to  planters,  saving  salesmen’s  salaries  and  commissions. 

Protect  your  future  profits  by  securing  Trees  that  you  can  absolutely  rely 
upon.  Unreliable  Trees  may  look  as  good.  Time  will  tell  the  difference — and 
then  it  is  too  late.  Our  35  years  of  service  to  orchardists  and  our  long-em¬ 
ployed  staff  of  experienced  workmen  guarantee  you  dependable  stock  when 
you  order  from  the  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Company. 

Just  now,  our  lines  are  complete.  We  want  you  to  have  the  early  pick. 
We  can  give  you  better  service  and  a  better  assortment.  Spring  is  on  the  way 
Let  your  order  come  forward. 

New  Latham  Red  Raspberry 

The  hardiest,  most  prolific  Red  Raspberry 
grown.  The  canes  are  nearly  thornless  and 
so  hardy  that  they  do  not  need  covering  even 
when  exposed  to  severe  cold.  The  Latham  is 
almost  immune  to  disease.  It  bears  firm, 
large  berries,  often  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 
One  Dakota  grower  reports  a  yield  7,200 
pints  from  a  single  acre.  A  New  York 
State  grower  writes  that  the  Latham  bears 
heavily  “the  year  that  you  set  them  out.” 

The  Latham  is  a  true  Red  Raspberry  (not 
a  purple)  such  as  the  market  demands.  It 
is,  we  believe,  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular.  We  recommend  that  you  try  it  this 
season.  Write  for  more  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

Millions  of  fine,  true-to-name  plants  at  let- 
live  prices.  Let  us  price  your  wants  and 
save  you  money  on  Early,  Medium,  Late  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 


New  Cortland  Apple 

Better  Than  McIntosh 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  (Editorial,  Nov.  3, 
1923)  considers  the  Cortland  “the  most 
promising  variety  for  this  section  that  has 
been  introduced  for  years.”  It  was  originated 
at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  a  fruit 
having  the  fine  qualities  of  the  McIntosh 
with  additional  virtues  which  that  variety 
lacks. 

The  Cortland  resembles  the  McIntosh  in 
color,  flavor  and  aroma,  but  is  considerably 
larger.  Ripens  a  month  later  and  hangs  to 
the  tree  like  a  Ben  Davis.  Keeps  till  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  or  in  storage  till  March.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  awarded  the  Cort¬ 
land  the  Wilder  Medal.  Early  recognizing 
the  value  of  this  splendid  new  variety,  we 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  big  demand.  We 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  Cortland  Trees  ready 
for  spring  shipment.  Write  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  illustration  in  colors. 


Our  Special  APPJ  J7  TREE 

Get- Acquainted  A  A  A^i  LLi  Offers 

All  grown  from  bearing  orchards 

25  Apple  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  $5  10  Apple  Trees,  2-3  ft.,  $2 


Here  is  a  complete  home  orchard  at  a  real 
bargain  price :  25  Apple  Trees,  choice,  healthy, 
well-grown  specimens  from  3  to  4  ft.  high. 
Summer,  Autumn  or  Winter  varieties,  or  as¬ 
sorted. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  at 
once.  We  will  send -the  TiJees  at  planting 
time.  Those  of  you  who  took  advantage  of 
our  PeacL  Tree  Offer  last  year  know  what  a 
big  bargain  that  was.  We  consider  this  Home 
Orchard  Apple  offer  an  even  bigger  bargain. 


Perhaps  you  have  only  a  small  place  and 
cannot  set  out  25  Trees.  If  so  here  is  a  10- 
Tree  offer  that  will  meet  your  requirements. 
The  Trees  in  this  smaller  lot  are  exactly 
as  good,  although  not  quite  so  tall.  Assorted 
standard,  choice  varieties — Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Every  farm  and  suburban  home  should  sup¬ 
ply  an  abundance  of  apples.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  plan  and  cook  appetizing  meals  with 
plenty  of  apples  in  the  cellar.  One  of  these 
Home  Orchard  Bargains  will  add  greatly  to 
the  charm  and  value  of  your  place. 


Three  Barnes’  Books — FREE 

We  have  mentioned  here  only  a  few  of  the  good  Trees  and  Plants  that  are  ready  in 
our  Nurseries.  You  will  enjoy  looking  over  our  Fruit  Book.  It  tells  a  great  many  things 
you  might  want  to  know  about  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits  —  all 
adapted  to  our  Eastern  Climate  and  all  New  England-grown. 

We  also  issue  a  Catalog  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  and  a  booklet  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  on 


The 


‘Home  Planting.” 

Send  a  postal  request  for  these  helpful  books  today 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8-X,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 

The  original  Barnes  Nursery  established  in  1890 
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Little  Schoolhouse 


Keep  the 

TARTING  THE  CHILDREN— Nobody 
will  ever  hear  rue  say :  “What  was 
good  enough  for  lue  is  good  enough 
for  my  children.”  Such  talk  is  wicked 
nonsense.  And  I  like  new  ideas  on 
general  principles.  They  appeal  to  me  as  new  hats 
and  dresses  do.  So  when  I  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't 
give  up  our  little  one-room  cross-roads  schoolhouse 
for  the  biggest  and  most  efficient  consolidated  rural 
school  in  America,  don’t  set  me  down  as  a  born  moss- 
back.  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  with  three  children.  I 
avus  a  teacher  before  marriage.  When  my  two  girls 
and  my  boy  were  getting  toward  school  age,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  about  our  neighborhood  school — the 
Morse  School  in  East  Montpelier,  about  five  miles 
from  the  State  Capitol.  Was  it  a  fit  place  to  send 
young  child reim  Could  they  get  a  fair  start  in  life 
there? 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION.— About  this  time  I 
heard  a  lecturer  whose  slogan  was  “Tear  down  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.”  He  didn’t  express  his  main 


none  too  healthful.  The  interior  was  rather  dreary 
— no  pretty  pictures,  bright  curtains,  or  interesting 
furnishings. 

Why  did  I  hate  the  idea  of  giving  it  up? 

I'd  had  so  many  good  times  there,  for  one  thing. 

COUNTRY  PLEASURES.— To  us  country  people 
good  times  are  important.  We  work  long  hours  and 
to  the  limit  of  our  strength.  -Our  money  return  is 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  We've  got  to  be 
paid  somehow  for  our  struggle  to  feed  the  world, 
and  if  we  can't  be  paid  in  money  or  in  leisure,  we 
can  at  least  get  Avliat  reward  Ave  can  by  making 
country  life  as  sociable  and  friendly  as  possible. 
We’ve  got  to  have  pleasure,  variety,  and  neiglibor- 
liness  as  Ave  go  along,  if  Ave  are  to  feel  at  all  con¬ 
tented  with  our  lh'es.  Our  recreation  has  to  be  in¬ 
expensive  and  easy  to  get  at.  We  are  small  dairy 
farmers  and,  for  the  most  part,  Ave  do  our  own 
work.  After  a  day  of  farm  work,  topped  off  by 
milking  and  chores,  the  man  of  the  house  isn’t 
likely  to  feel  much  like  dressing  up  and  going  five 


munity  club  Avith  the  County  Agent  or  the  Home 
Demonstrator  as  guest  of  honor.  Here,  on  home 
ground,  the  most  timid  of  us  dare  to  speak  up,  to 
ask  questions  of  the  out-of-town  lecturer,  and  t<» 
talk  over  our  perplexities  frankly.  After  formal 
programs  are  over,  we  talk  in  little  groups,  get  in 
a  quiet  word  with  an  old  friend,  inquire  about  the 
sick,  hear  a  bit  of  news  about  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  gone  to  college  or  who  has  left  for  the  city  to 
get  a  job.  We  make  a  point  of  greeting  new  people 
who  have  come  into  the  neighborhood  and  getting 
them  to  feel  as  quickly  as  possible  a  part  of  the 
community. 

COMMUNITY  EVENTS.— There  have  been  relig¬ 
ious  services  at  the  schoolhouse,  auctions  and  politb- 
cal  meetings,  concerts  and  travel  talks.  Here,  too, 
we  drill  the  dramatic  club  which  every  year  gives 
a  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Achieve¬ 
ment  Night  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  Avith  the 
awarding  of  medals  and  certificates  for  the  year  of 
completed  work,  is  one  of  our  big,  annual  events. 
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.1  One-room  District  Schoolhouse  in  Vermont — Used  as  an  Overnight  Camp 


idea  in  exactly  those  words,  but  that  was  his  mean¬ 
ing.  He  pictured  all  the  little  one-horse  school- 
houses  in  the  country,  showed  how  unhealthy  they 
are,  hoAAr  unpleasant,  how  badly  taught  and  Avaste- 
ful.  He  would  Avipe  them  out  at  a  swoop,  if  he 
could,  and  put  in  their  places  a  smaller  number  of 
excellent  large  schools.  He  described  the  Avell-or- 
ganized  consolidated  schools  which  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  rural  communities.  It  sounded  good 
at  first.  I  have,  as  I  said,  a  natural  liking  for  new 
ideas.  And  swapping  off  an  unsanitary  slipshod 
little  schoolhouse  for  a  fine  modern  building  seemed 
good  sense.  I  AAranted  for  my  children  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  healthful  surroundings  at  school,  an  up-to- 
date  course  of  study,  and  trained  teachers.  Perhaps 
a  centralized  school  Avould  solve  our  educational 
problem. 

Ought  Ave  to  abandon  our  little  schoolhouse? 

This  question,  queerly  enough,  brought  a  lump  to 
my  throat  and  a  smarting  feeling  around  the  eyes. 
I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  parting  Avith  our  school — 
not  one  little  bit.  Why?  It  was  only  a  plain,  box-like 
building,  dull-colored  inside  and  out,  nothing  to 
brag  of  for  looks.  It  Avas  as  bad  as  the  ragged  beg¬ 
gar  schoolliouses  the  lecturer  had  held  up  to  scorn 
as  public  nuisances.  There  were  so  feAv  windOAVs 
that  the  pupils  suffered  from  eyestrain.  The  outside 
toilets  Avere  unsightly  and  disagreeable.  The  com¬ 
mon  drinking  cup  and  roller  towel  were  probably 


miles  to  toAvn  to  look  for  entertainment,  nor  does 
his  Avife  have  a  large  margin  of  energy  left  OA'er 
after  she  has  worked  all  day  and  Avaslied  the  sup¬ 
per  dishes.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  spend 
money  on  our  relaxations  as  city  folks  do.  And  Ave 
must  have  some  place  to  go  where  we  can  take  the 
children,  and  Avhere  the  fussing  of  a  small  child 
isn’t  going  to  create  too  much  disturbance. 

TIIE  SOCIAL  CENTER.— The  little  schoolhouse 
answers  all  these  requirements.  It  is  near.  You 
don’t  have  to  dress  up  or  pay  money  to  get  in.  Here 
can  be  found  the  kind  of  recreation  Avhich  really 
satisfies — discussion  of  common  problems,  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  for  the  good  of  the  neighborhood,  talk  and 
laughter  Avith  neighbors,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  pie  spiced  by  real  companionship.  I  avus  a 
young  girl  Avhen  I  first  moved  into  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  had  just  married.  Many  of  the  people  who 
made  me  feel  at  home  in  my  new  surroundings,  and 
who  have  become  my  lifelong  friends,  I  first  met  at 
the  schoolhouse.  There  must  always  be  sentiment 
attaching  to  any  place  Avhere  real  friendship  has 
been  born  and  nourished.  IIoav  trying  days  of 
housekeeping  and  mothering  have  been  lightened  by 
the  thought  that  there  AA'Ould  be  “school  doings”  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  These  “doings”  are  A’aried — 
sometimes,  a  bazaar  to  raise  money  for  school  im¬ 
provement,  a  Hallowe’en  party  with  our  boys  and 
girls  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  a  meeting  of  the  com- 


And  it  is  an  old  tradition  in  our  neighborhood  to  go 
to  the  schoolhouse  for  a  merry-making  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Carols  are  sung  and  a  jolly  Santa  Claus  .ap¬ 
pears  to  distribute  gifts  and  jokes  from  a  tree.  Who 
started  this  custom?  None  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
can  recall.  Perhaps  the  early  settlers  brought  it 
from  old  England.  Our  schoolhouse  has  had  quite 
a  history  as  a  community  center  of  spelling  schools, 
singing  schools,  prize-speaking  contests,  and  old- 
fashioned  “lyceuins.” 

A  PREVENTIVE  OF  ISOLATION.— The  building 
is  centrally  located  at  the  crossing  of  well-traveled 
roads.  It  is  accessible.  It  has  alAA-ays  had  a  good 
stoA’e  and  a  ventilating  system.  It  seats  comfortably 
an  average  turn-out  of  our  folk.  Because  of  its 
continuous  use  our  neighborhood  seems  more  like 
a  village  than  a  countryside,  so  completely  has  lone¬ 
liness  and  isolation  been  destroyed.  This  habitual 
meeting  of  neighbors  under  tire  same  roof  for  gen¬ 
erations  is  a  real  civilizing  process.  In  these  days 
of  rapid  change,  Avhen  the  Avorld  is  full  of  rootless, 
lonely  people,  should  Ave  not  cherish,  as  something 
precious,  the  deposits  of  friendliness,  traditions,  and 
social  habits  Avhich  have  been  built  for  decades 
around  our  schoolhouse?  When  I  married  and  came 
to  live  at  my  husband’s  family  home,  my  friends 
said : 

“It’s  a  good  neighborhood  you  are  going  to.  The 
people  there  aren’t  cold  and  stuck-up.  They’re 
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the  kind  that  make  sociable  neighbors.” 

They  are.  Not  within  the  memory  of  anybody 
has  there  ever  been  a  lawsuit  between  two  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  line-fence  feud,  or  any  kind  of  tierce  local 
ruction  with  everybody  getting  mad  and  taking 
sides.  We  have  our  faults,  of  course,  but  Quarrel¬ 
ing  and  hating  aren’t  among  them.  We  lack,  thank 
Heaven,  the  poison  of  suspicion  which  interferes 
with  progress  in  many  farm  neighborhoods — and  in 
cities,  too,  I  daresay,  and  in  relations  between  great 
nations.  We  aren’t  afraid  of  co-operation.  Our 
men  folk  change  work  more  than  most.  ,  They  have 
had  for  years  a  co-operative  plan  (it  works  without 
hitches,  too)  of  carting  milk  to  town.  It  isn’t  un¬ 
usual  for  two  or  more  farmers  to  buy  a  piece  of 
farm  machinery  together.  We  are  one  of  the  best 
Farm  Bureau  neighborhoods  in  the  State. 

NEIGHBORLY  NEIGHBORS.— Does  this  sound 
like  boasting?  Am  I  seeing  my  home  community 
through  rose-colored  spectacles?  I  don’t  believe  so. 

1  couldn't  discuss  our  schoolhouse  situation  without 
stating  these  facts;  and  facts  they  are,  as  anyone 
who  knows  our  county  well  will  tell  you.  We  have 
no  more  wealth  than  communities  in  which  every 
family  lives  to  itself  and  co-operation  is  unknown. 
Our  folks,  I  am  sure,  are  by  nature  no  wiser  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  The  difference  between  us  and  un- 
neighborly  neighbors  is  due,  I  am  sure,  to  the  fact 
that  our  schoolhouse  is  so  convenient  and  easily 
reached,  and  that,  for  the  past  half-century  or 
longer,  it  has  been  used  as  the  center  of  an  active 
social  life. 

NO  CHANGE  DESIRED. — No,  it  would  never  do 
lo  take  chances  on  destroying  the  precious  fabric  of 
our  neighborhood  life  by  transporting  our  children 
to  a  consolidated  school  live  or  six  miles  away.  We 
couldn’t  keep  the  schoolhouse  as  a  community  club, 
if  our  children’s  school  life  was  carried  on  elsewhere. 
For  it  is  the  young  people  who  give  vitality  lo  the 
community  life.  -We  have  43  of  them,  and  of  these 
22  are  of  school  age.  Their  school  entertainments, 
exhibitions  of  school  work,  exhibitions  of  girls’  and 
boys’  club  work,  keep  drawing  us  to  the  school- 
house.  It  would  be  no  fun  to  bob  for  apples  on 
Hallowe'en  night  without  the  boys  and  girls  to  egg 
us  on.  Our  Christmas  Eve  festival  would  fall  flat, 
I  know,  if  our  youngsters  were  having  their  en¬ 
tertainment  at  a  big  consolidated  school  miles 
away,  and  there  were  no  child  voices  to  be  heard 
in  Christmas  carols,  no  shouts  of  delight  over  the 
appearing  of  Santa  with  his  gifts.  We  couldn’t 
possibly  feel  the  intimacy,  the  sense  of  possession 
for  the  big  school  that  we  feel  for  the  little  one  by 
the  front  door.  Our  cross-roads  schoolhouse  is  ours 
in  the  sense  that  our  houses  and  farms  are  ours. 
A  big  school  in  town  couldn't  be  like  that,  however 
hard  its  teachers  tried  to  make  it  so.  Its  largeness 
and  strangeness,  the  physical  difficulties  of  getting 
to  and  fro,  especially  in  mud-time  or  in  Winter 
weather,  the  fact  that  it  hasn’t  been  built  bit  by  bit 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  common  life — all 
this  would  put  it  out  of  the  question  as  a  real  com¬ 
munity  club. 

“But,  isn’t  this  sacrificing  the  education  of  the 
children  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  parents?” 
asks  a  friend  of  the  consolidated  school. 

THE  TEACHERS. — This  question  was  at  first  a 
poser  to  me.  It  caused  me  to  consider  a  long  time 
the  message  of  the  lecturer  whose  slogan  was  “Down 
with  the  little  red  schoolhouse.”  I  had  to  admit 
that  many  of  his  criticism's  of  schools  like  ours 
were  just.  The  schoolhouse  did  need  repairing  and 
remodeling.  Our  teaching  had  been  hit-or-miss. 
Some  teachers  had  been  excellent,  others  downright 
bad.  We  needed  a  teacher  who  would  live  in  the 
community  and  make  its  interests  her  own  year 
after  year;  not  young  things  who  looked  on  our 
school  as  a  mere  stop-gap — a  chance  to  earn  pin- 
money  or  to  mark  time  before  getting  married  or 
getting  a  job  in  the  city  schools.  .Some  communi¬ 
ties  solve  tiiis  problem  by  building  a  teaclierage, 
and  by  raising  money  to  pay  a  teacher  well.  By  of¬ 
fering  as  attractions  comfortable  living  conditions 
and  good  pay  they  manage ‘to  get  a  first-rate  teacher 
to  spend  her  time  on  a  rural  job.  In  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  there  is  a  trained  teacher  who  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  farmer  and  perhaps  had  a  few  children.  The 
experience  of  marriage  and  motherhood  has  given 
her  an  intimate  understanding  of  children.  She  is 
more  interested  in  the  school  and  the  community 
than  an  outsider  would  be.  for  she’s  lived  there, 
and  the  future  of  her  children  depends  on  what  the 
school  can  give  them.  I  find  myself  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  had  experience  teaching  large  schools, 
and  small.  Through  motherhood  I  have  learned  to 
love  and  understand  children.  So  when  the  school 
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directors  asked  me  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  Morse 
school,  I  accepted.  I  have  no  other  fish  to  fry,  un¬ 
like  the  young  teacher  who  is  thinking  either  of 
marrying  or  of  bettering  herself  professionally. 
Here  I  must  live  year  after  year,  and  here  I  am 
glad  to  work  to  make  our  rural  school  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States. 

MAKING  IMPROVEMENTS. — Well,  there  isn’t 
an  argument  for  a  consolidated  school  to  be  found 
in  our  community.  We’ve  spent  a  year  working  and 
co-operating  like  a  dam  of  beavers  to  re-build  our 
schoolhouse.  We’ve  raised  $1,500  for  the  job — no 
small  task,  I  assure  you,  in  a  neighborhood  like 
ours  where  everybody  just  gets  along  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  luxuries  is  well-nigh  invisible.  We  got 
the  money  in  little  dabs — an  entertainment  here,  a 
play  there,  and,  when  enthusiasm  got  going,  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper  with  everybody  giving  until  it  hurt. 
We  got  aid  front  the  town  and  from  the  State,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  alumni  of  the  school  netted  us  a 
neat  little  sum.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  our 
children,  as  you  read  this,  are  studying  and  reciting 
their  lessons  in  a  building  as  up-to-date  as  the  plant 
of  any  consolidated  school.  Sunlight  streams  in 
through  newly-cut  windows  and  dances  on  the  cheery 
yellow  walls.  One-fifth  of  our  wall  space  is  glass. 
There  is  light  enough  for  study  on  the  rainiest  day. 
The  days  of  eyestrain  are  at  an  end.  We  have  in¬ 
door  dressing-rooms,  too,  with  chemical  toilets,  mir¬ 
rors  and  toilet  articles.  There  is  a  library  and,  for 
the  little  folks,  a  kindergarten  corner.  We  have  ad¬ 
justable  desks.  Instead  of  camping  around  the  school 
building  and  eating  unwholesome  cold  lunches,  our 
boys  and  girls  sit  at  noon  in  the  new  school  dining¬ 
room.  They  mind  their  table  manners  and  eat  just  as 
good  a  warm  meal  as  their  mothers  would  have 
cooked  for  them  at  home. 

EVERYBODY  HELPS.— Nobody  has  shirked,  so 
everybody  can  take  a  share  in  the  glory.  Much  of 
the  credit  goes  to  County  Superintendent  Walter 
Lance,  who  started  us  off  on  the  school  improve¬ 
ment  work  by  a  speech  at  a  school  meeting,  and  to 
Clarence  Fitch,  president  of  the  Washington  County 
Farm  Bureau,  and  to  Arthur  Mack  and  Chester  An¬ 
derson,  a  school  father.  These  three  not  only  gave 
liberally  of  their  time  and  business  sense,  but  they 
actually  got  down  to  brass  tacks  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer  and  did  the  remodeling  themselves.  The  whole 
community  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  great 
transformation  at  a  neighborhood  “bee.”  We  all 
turned  out  with  teams,  soap,  scrubbing  brushes, 
paint  brushes,  tools;  and  no  schoolhouse  ever  got 
such  a  cleaning  and  painting  and  furbishing  up. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  DISTANT  SCHOOL 
— Wouldn’t  we  hate  to  see  our  kiddies  loaded  into 
a  truck  or  barge  and  packed  off  to  town,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  grown-ups  had  lacked  the  enterprise  to 
give  them  a  decent  schoolhouse?  Wouldn’t  it  be 
unfortunate  to  subject  them  to  a  long  drive  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  have  them  so  far  away  that 
we  couldn’t  easily  get  in  touch  with  them  during 
the  day?  If  our  children  went  to  school  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  I  fear  we  would  be  asking  ourselves  this 
question :  “Oughtn’t  we  to  move  nearer  town  so  the 
boys  and  girls  can  be  spared  the  troublesome  jaunt?” 

NEIGHBORHOOD  INTEREST.— Our  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  keep  working  now  to  make  our  school  bet¬ 
ter  and  better.  I  can’t  see  any  stopping-place.  We 
must  have  a  larger  library,  a  better  supplied  maga¬ 
zine  table,  more  attractive  pictures  for  the  walls. 
We  need  a  Girl  Scout  troop  to  supply  our  farm 
girls  with  the  group  recreation  which  the  boys 
somehow  seem  to  get  without  much  trouble.  I  shall 
probably  take  Summer  courses  from  time  to  time  to 
get  new  and  fresh  ideas  to  pour  into  my  work.  When 
individuals  and  neighborhoods  stop  working  and 
struggling  they  grow  old  and  die.  Our  people  have 
a  cause  worth  striving  for.  It  will  keep  them 
youthful  and  interested.  Possibly  there  are  com¬ 
munities  where  the  consolidated  school  is  an  im¬ 
provement  :  but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  I  know  that  ours  was  not  among  them.  I 
see,  no  advantage  in  the  mere  bigness  and  the  so- 
called  efficiency  of  the  consolidated  school.  Effi¬ 
ciency  and  quantity  production  may  be  valuable  in 
industry,  but  children  aren’t  machines.  I  read  in 
educational  books  that  our  best  educators  are  de¬ 
ploring  the  herding  of  children  in  masses  which 
goes  on,  of  necessity,  in  city  schools.  They  are 
coming  to  believe  more  and  more  in  small  classes 
where  each  child  is  known  to  the  teacher  and  can 
be  treated  like  an  individual,  not  like  an  impersonal 
unit  of  a  large  crowd.  For  education  is  a  matter  of 
individual  growth,  not  a  Ford  factory  process. 

Vermont.  latjra  b.  gottld. 
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Keeping  Manure  From  Heating 

When  collecting  horse  manure  for  hotbeds,  how  may 
it  be  prevented  from  heating  and  firefanging  pre¬ 
maturely  before  one  is  ready  to  use  it?  It  is  usually 
directed  to  use  “fresh  horse  manure.”  Now  even  two  or 
three  forkfuls  in  a  small  heap  will  begin  to  heat  im¬ 
mediately,  a  larger  pile  just  the  same.  Turn  it  over  and 
the  new  pile  heats  likewise.  If  fresh,  unheated  manure 
were  used,  it  would  have  to  be  the  accumulation  at  top 
of  pile  of  just  a  few  days,  and  it  would  need  about 
40  horses  to  supply  enough  for  a  relatively  small  hot¬ 
bed — the  way  it  acts  with  me,  anyway.  I  notice  that 
where  it  has  fanged  or  heated  (shown  by  gray-white 
color  as  you  dig  into  the  pile)  it  is  hot.  If  this  is  used 
in  a  hotbed  will  it  heat  again  and  become  efficient? 

Some  say  “put  water  on  it,”  but  this  would  seem  to 
tend  to  cause  it  to  heat  more.  Besides,  it  would  be 
considerable  of  a  task,  almost  as  much  as  to  keep 
forking  it  over  every  day  or  two.  Maybe  the  white, 
burned  stuff  is  mixed  with  the  newely  made.  I  am 
using  hotbeds  for  the  first  time  this  season  to  start 
early  Asters,  flowering  and  vegetable  plants.  I  thought 
I  was  fortunate  in  having  access  to  a  plentiful  supply 
of  horse  manure  (have  also  manure  from  600  hens), 
but  this  premature  heating  proposition  has  me  guessing. 

If  there  is  a  way  of  handling  what  is  now  being  made 
daily,  I  want  to  save  it  and  have  it  in  good  shape. 

Massachusetts.  '  b.  b. 

UR  friend  B.  B.  is  not  lost  on  his  manure  prob¬ 
lem,  he  is  only  at  sea  without  a  compass.  I  think 
I  can  help  him.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  along 
the  line  of  trying  to  keep  horse  manure  from  heat¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  useless  for 
hotbed  purposes.  Since  1S75  I  have  been  using 
manure-heated  hotbeds  to  the  extent  of  300  to  400 
sash  of  a  season  until  recently.  I  used  in  the  maip 
New  York  City  manure,  I  mention  this  fact  because 
city  manure  heats  more  rapidly,  reaches  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  and  burns  out  more  quickly  than 
does  the  average  accumulations  around  the  farm 
stable.  Why  is  this?  First,  because  there  is  less 
straw  or  foreign  matter,  a  larger  percentage  of 
animal  excrement.  Second,  city  horses  are  fed  a 
much  heavier  grain  ration,  hence  the  excrement  is 
richer. 

With  homemade  manure  my  trouble — \yhen  I  had 
any — has  been  to  make  it  heat  as  early  as  late 
February.  In  order  to  make  it  heat  we  turn  it  over, 
shake  it  apart  and  pile  it  loose,  then  it  will  soon 
heat,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  snow  among 
it,  or  it  is  too  wet;  just  the  opposite  of  what  B.  B. 
is  doing  to  prevent  his  manure  from  firefanging. 

If  B.  B.  will  pack  his  manure  hard,  excluding  the 
air,  he  will  have  very  little  trouble  with  its  burning. 

I  have  frequently  piled  200  tons  of  city  manure  in 
a  single  pile  with  a  small  percentage  of  loss  from 
burning;  but  we  drive  over  the  heap  all  the  while 
it  is  being  made,  and  when  finished  tread  it  hard 
with  horses.  Then  if  one  can  have  top  soil  handy, 
if  he  will  cover  the  top  with  about  2  in.  of  it  and 
tread  again,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  burning 
except  on  the  sides.  I  have  kept  piles  for  three  to 
four  months,  and  have  some  of  it  show  the  color  of 
fresh  dropped  manure  when  moved. 

Where  a  manure  pile  is  being  added  to  daily  the 
problem  is  different.  In  that  case  the  fresh  manure, 
thrown  on  top  of  the  pile,  heats ;  tomorrow’s  addi¬ 
tions  add  more  material  that  causes  more  heat,  and 
so  on.  To  tread  this  hard  every  day  is  too  much 
work.  I  find  that  if  these  accumulations  from  the 
horse  stable  are  thrown  out  in  a  yard  where  cattle 
or  other  animals  are  roaming  at  will,  they  will  keep 
it  packed  sufficiently  hard  so  that  no  heating  of  any 
consequence  will  occur. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  simply  means  . 
“can  it”  or  shut  out  the  air.  Any  process  that  will 
eliminate  the  air  or  the  major  part  of  it  will  give 
the  desired  results.  There  is  one  more  point  1  want 
to  discuss  briefly;  namely,  the  proportion  of  animal 
droppings  to  the  total  amount  used.  The  less  litter 
and  bedding  in  the  pile,  the  more  quickly  and  more 
violently  it  will  heat;  hence  the  heat  is  soon  over. 

I  have  found  that  fresh-made  manure  will  give  good 
results  when  50  per  cent  litter  is  incorporated  with 
it,  and  chopped  cornstalks  are  better  than  straw 
because  they  take  them  longer  to  break  down ;  hence 
a  more  even  and  longer  lieaL.  If  B.  B.  will  use 
some  method,  no  matter  what,  that  will  exclude  the 
major  part  of  the  air  front  the  manure  pile  he  will 
never  find  it  firefanged.  c.  c.  hulsabt. 

New  Jersey. 


Power  Ice  Saws 

THE  pictures  on  next  page  show  two  types  of  the 
Gifford-Wood  power  ice  saw — a  popular  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  As  we  see,  one  works 
an  ordinary  straight  saw  while  the  other  is  of  the 
circular  pattern.  The  gasoline  engine  sits  on  the 
frame  and  reaches  out  its  steel  arm  to  do  the  work 
of  several  men  with  hand  saws.  This  idea  of  gas¬ 
oline  on  ice  has  greatly  changed  the  ice  harvest  on 
large  operations. 
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Starting  a  Vineyard 

I  intend  setting  out  about  five  acres  of  grapes  in 
the  Spring,  and  know  nothing  about  the  setting  or 
care  of  them.  Which  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest, 
to  get  the  cuttings  and  start  them  myself,  or  buy  the 
roots?  I  can  get  the  roots  for  3c  apiece,  or  can  get 
the  cuttings  for  nothing.  How  many  sets  will  It  take 
per  acre,  setting  the  rows  S  ft.  apart  and  8  ft.  in 
rhe  row?  How  deep  in  the  ground  are  they  set,  and 
do  they  want  cutting  back  when  set?  How  are  they 
trimmed  the  next  Spring  after  one  year’s  growth,  and 
how  pruned  the  second  year?  When  are  they  staked 
and  wired?  What  age  ai'e  they  brought  to  the  top 
wire?  How  many  buds  are  left  on  each  arm  when 
they  are  full-grown?  Should  they  be  allowed  to  bear 
the  second  year?  I.  B. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  one  who  is  inexperienced  in  the  propagation 
of  grape  roots  from  cuttings  it  is  far  better 
when  a  large  number  are  wanted  to  purchase  from 
a  reliable  nurseryman.  Under  average  conditions 
only  40  per  cent  or  slightly  better  of  the  cuttings 
grow  at  all,  and  from  these  a  very  small  percentage 
can  be  classed  as  No.  1.  To  grow  a  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  first-class  plants  requires  good  cuttings,  care¬ 
ful  storage  and  optimum  soil  conditions.  The  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  the  growing  season  may  some¬ 
times  nullify  all  of  these  factors. 

Approximately  6S0  plants  are  required  to  set  an 
acre  when  the  rows  are  S  ft.  apart  and  the  vines  ai’e 
S  ft.  in  the  rows.  Usually  the  pruning 
of.  the  young  plant  is  done  before  it  is 
set,  and  when  the  depth  of  soil  per- 
mits  it  is  set  so  that  the  crown,  that 
is  the  top  of  thex  original  cutting  from 
which  the  canes  have  grown,  is  near 
the  ground  level.  Shallow  soils  will 
not.  permit  of  so  deep  planting,  neither 
will  those  in  which  the  water  table  is 
near  the  surface.  In  deep  gravel  soils 
grape  roots  may  be  planted  much  deeper 
than  in  stiff  soils  that  have  the  sub¬ 
soil  or  a  hardpan  close  to  the  surface. 

At  the  planting  the  tops  are  cut  back 
so  that  but  one  cane  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth  remains,  and  then  this 
is  cut  back  to  a  spur  of  two-biul 
length.  In  cutting  away  the  canes  it 
is  planned  that  the  one  that  arises  in 
the  most  upright  position  is  reserved 
for  spurring,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  The  season  following  planting, 
under  most  conditions  of  soil  and  care, 
the  vine  is  again  pruned  back  to  a  two- 
bud  spur.  Usually  it  is  planned  that  a 
partial  crop  shall  be  borne  in  the  third 
year  from  planting,  consequently  the 
trellis  should  be  put  up  either  in  the 
Pall  preceding  or  early  the  following 
Spring.  Some  growers  erect  the  trellis 
for  use  in  taking  care  of  the  cane 
growth  during  the  second  season.  By 
so  doing  the  new  growth  is  got  off  the 
ground  and  working  of  the  soil  is  faci¬ 
litated. 

If  the  single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen 
method  of  training  is  adopted,  the 
trunk  to  the  lower  wire  is  first  pro¬ 
vided  for,  then  two  canes  or  arms  along  the  lower 
wire.  Often  this  phase  of  the  training  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  season.  The  following  year  the 
trunk  is  continued  to  the  top  wire  by  a  cane  arising 
from  just  below  the  level  of  the  lower  wire.  The 
final  step  is  the  provision  of  two  canes  for  the  top 
wire.  When  fully  established  the  vine  consists  of 
a  trunk  reaching  just  below  the  top  wire  with  two 
canes  spread  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  lower 
wire,  preferably  these  should  be  taken  from  below 
the  wire  level,  and  two  canes  laid  along  the  top 
wire  to  the  left  and  right.  It  is  customary  to  spur 
iback  these  canes  to  short  arms  after  the  frame¬ 
work  is  established  and  by  spurring  back  on  these 
fruiting  canes  are  provided  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  state  just  how  many 
buds  should  be  allowed  to  fruit  on  a  bearing  vine. 
This  varies  with  localities,  soils,  varieties,  etc.  In 
some  of  the  commercial  grape  sections  of  the  State, 
the  number  ranges  from  20  to  60.  Records  kept  over 
a  period  of  years  in  some  vineyards  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  number  has  varied  from  35  to  45  per 
vine  of  Concord.  This  range  has  given  good  crops 
and  at  the  same  time  ample  cane  growth  has  been 
put  forth  for  subsequent  crops. 

Under  average  conditions  it  is  not  advisable  to 
fruit  Concord.  Niagara,  Worden,  Moore,  Catawba  or 
Delaware  the  second  year.  Under  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions  this  has  been  done  without  apparent  perma¬ 
nent  injury.  ,  r.  e.  gladwin. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


M 


Shall  We  Haul  Manure  in  Winter? 

We  have  had  under  discussion  the  matter  of  drawing 
out  manure  and  spreading  it  on  the  land  in  Winter, 
my  contention  being  that  4he  procedure  results  in  a 
great  loss — that  all  of  the  ammonia  escapes  to  the  air 
and  is  lost,  and  that  also  while  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  covered  with  snow,  in  the  case  it  rains  or  when 
it  thaws,  the  liquid  content,  also  the  fertilizing  con¬ 
tent,  is  washed  out  and  flows  away  into  the  brooks  and 
rivulets,  and  much  of  it  is  lost.  My  sons  deny  this, 
and  continue  to  spread  the  manure  out  on  the  land, 
while  they  have  spare  time  at  this  season.  Who  is 
right  ?  E.  W.  L. 

Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

ANURE  is  never  better  in  quality  than  on  the 
day  it  is  made.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
loss  in  the  manure  pile,  no  matter  how  well  it  may 
be  made  or  how  well  it  is  protected.  The  manure 
pile  will  heat  and  through  fermentation  give  off 
considerable  ammonia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  this  manure  may  be  made  finer  and  some¬ 
what  more  available,  but  it  never  contains  more 
plant  food  than  when  it  is  made.  Therefore,  when 
the  manure  is  taken  directly  to  the  field  and  spread 
on  fairly  level  ground  you  take  it  at  its  best.  Am¬ 
monia  will  not  be  lost  through  fermentation  except 
where  there  is  high  heat  and  there  is  no  great  pros¬ 
pect  of  this  loss  from  that  cause  during  the  Winter. 
The  manure  remains  frozen  for  a  greater  part  of  the 


labor  and  time  saved  in  getting  the  manure  out  din¬ 
ing  the  Winter  offsets  the  increased  pricds  of  labor 
in  the  Spring  and  the  evident  loss  of  some  plant 
food  on  hilly  land.  We  have  seen,  farmers  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  Central  New  York  hauling  the 
manure  right  from  the  barnyard  and  putting  it 
right  on  top  of  the  snow  in  order  to  get  it  out  and 
save  time  and  energy  for  Spring  work.  There  is  a 
big  difference  of  opinion  about  this  among  farmers. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  on  fairly  level  land  it  is  good  business  to  get  the 
manure  out  during  the  Winter  and  take  a  chance  on 
the  loss  from  leaching  in  early  Spring.  Our  Springs 
are  late,  of  course,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do 
for  teams,  and  we  think  it  pays  to  save  all  the  labor 
we  possibly  can  by  doing  this  heavy  hauling,  and 
thus  have  the  team  or  the  tractors  available  for  the 
Spring  work. 


A  Gasoline  Crosscut  Hate  for  Ice 


A  Circular  Ice  Saw 

Winter  and  there  will  be  little  if  any  chemical 
action. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  Winter  spreading  is  the 
fact  that  labor  is  saved.  There  is  generally  less 
to  do  in  Winter  than  at  other  seasons.  Teams  are 
not  very  busy,  the  ground  is  hard,  heavi’er  loads 
can  be  hauled,  and  if  the  manure  is  taken  out  readi¬ 
ly  and  spread  on  the  ground  time  is  saved  for  the 
rush  of  Spring  woi’k.  These  are  the  points  in  favor 
of  hauling  manure  in  the  Winter.  The  objections 
to  it  are  also  evident.  If  the  manure  is  left  in  a 
compost  heap  during  the  Winter  it  is  well  fined 
and  broken  up  by  fermentation.  There  is  some  lit¬ 
tle  loss  of  ammonia  through  this  chemical  action, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  manure  is  fined  and  well 
broken  up,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  and  worked  into 
the  ground  to  better  advantage.  On  hilly  or  rolling 
land  where  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  a  sheet  of  wa¬ 
ter  runs  over  the  land  down  to  some  brook  or  river 
there  will  be  a  loss  by  the  leaching  through  the 
manure.  Considerable  ammonia  and  more  or  less 
potash  will  be  leached  out  in  this  way.  If  there 
is  a  slow  movement  of  water  over  the  land  this  will 
not  mean  an  entire  loss,  for  much  of  this  plant  food 
will  work  into  the  soil  as  it  is  thawed.  Of  course, 
if  the  manure  is  put  on  a  steep  hillside  where  the 
rush  of  water  in  the  Spring  is  heavy  there  would  be 
a  considerable  loss,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  plant 
food  being  washed  out.  On  fairly  level  land,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  loss  would  be  over  10  or 
15  per  cent.  The  question  to  consider  is  Whether  the 


A  Meat  Producing  Poultry  Contest 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  spoke  of  a  new  egg-laying 
and  breeding  contest,  which  was  to  be  started 
in  New  Jersey.  There  are  two  egg-laying  contests 
now  in  that  State,  one  at  Vineland,  and  the  other  in 
Bergen  County.  It  was  designed  to  locate  the  third 
contest  in  Monmouth  County  near  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  features  were  to  be  added. 
Among  other  things  the  production  of 
poultry  meat  was  to  be  considered.  The 
larger  breeds  were  to  be  used  and  the 
record  made  not  only  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  but  the  quality  of  the  eggs  for 
hatching,  the  growth  of  the  chicks  and 
the  value  of  the  different  breeds  for 
meat  production.  It  was  proposed  to 
raise  capons  and  as  many  chicks  as 
possible,  selling  both  broilers  and 
large-sized  birds,  keeping  record  of  the 
growth  in  weight  and  the  income  from 
the  meat.  This  would  really  have  been 
a  contest  between  different  breeds  and 
pens  of  utility  or  general-purpose 
fowls.  The  egg-laying  contests  have 
developed  int£  a  struggle  between  egg- 
laying  birds  entirely,  with  no  account 
taken  of  the  income  from  the  male 
birds  when  sold  as  meat.  There  are 
many  farmers,  of  course,  who  prefer 
the  general-purpose  type  of  hens,  as 
they  derive  considerable  income  from 
the  sale  of  meat  chickens.  This  con¬ 
test  would  have  been  for  them  what 
the  present  contests  are  for  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  egg-producing  birds.  The  plan 
seemed  a  good  one,  and  some  interest 
was  developed.  Now  our  readers  want 
to  know  why  the  contest  was  never 
started.  It  was  to  be  under  control 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  tell  us  there  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  the  impossibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  enough  local  interest  among  home 
breeders  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  starting 
the  work.  This  was  a  mistake,  as  a  contest  of  this 
sort  properly  conducted  would  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  to  local  breeders  of  Central  New 
Jersey.  It  was  around  about  that  section  that  the 
Jersey  Black  Giants  were  developed  and  there  are 
many  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Brahmas  in 
that  section.  We  think  that  such  a  contest  properly 
developed  would  have  done  almost  as  much  in  de¬ 
veloping  these  general  purpose  breeds  as  the  other 
contests  have  done  for  laying  stock.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  embargo  on  poultry  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
live  poultry  trade  from  the  West  will  ever  fully 
come  back.  That  is  going  to  give  a  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  New  Jersey  farmers,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  support  the  station  and  help  develop  a 
contest  of  this  sort. 


Experience  With  a  Small  Tractor 

IN  a  recent  number  of  .The  It.  N.-Y.  I  saw  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  motorizing  tin1  farm.  I  thought  my  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  of  interest.  I  bought  this  112-acre 
farm  last  Spring.  Being  rather  pushed  I  tried  to 
make  out  with  a  Fordson  and  one  team  of  horses. 
As  the  season  progressed  I  saw  that  I  was  going 
to  be  swamped,  or  rather  the  team  was,  by  the  cul¬ 
tivating  to  be  done.  I  happened  to  see  in  a  market 
gardeners’  paper  the  advertisement  of  a  small  trac¬ 
tor,  which  incidentally  happened  to  use  the  same  air¬ 
cooled  five  horsepower  engine  as  my  sprayer  and 
(Continued  on  Cage  159) 
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Users  of  Maule’s  tested  Seeds  have  very 
successful  gardens  because  we  specialize  in 
only  the  finest  varieties  of  seeds,  roots  and 
bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Then, 
too,  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  Maule  Seed 
Book  which  gives  in  detail  everything  they 
want  to  know  about  seeds,  planting  and 
cultivation. 


Another  Big  Help 

Every  order  is  shipped  by  us  within  24  hours  after  receipt. 

Every  lot  of  Maule’s  Seeds  is  tested  for 
germination  and  growing  power,  so 
you  can  be  sure  of  wonderful  garden 
results  when  you  get  your  seed  re¬ 
quirements  from  us. 

Our  big  new  1925  book  is  now  ready  and  you  can 
get  a  copy  of  it  free  just  by  writing  us 

Send  for  it  today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  INC. 

863  Maule  Bldg'.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


“Scott’s  Seed 
Guide  is  the 
best  seed  book 
I  ever  saw, 
very  instruc¬ 
tive”  says  C. 
J.  Wetli. 
Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


How  to  know 
good  seed 

SCOTT’S  Seed  Guide  is  a 
real  text-book  on  seed  and 
seed  selection. 

It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  clovers,  soy 
beans,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  points  the  way  to  better 
crops  and  greater  income.  1925 
edition  now  ready.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 
13  Sixth  St. 
Marysville,  Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


80  BULBS,  all  different,  #1 

Send  for  free  2i-page  illustrated 
Catalog  of  150  beautiful  varieties- 

H.  M.  G1LLET,  Specialist  Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


SEED  CORN 


Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  will  produce  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
filled  ears.  We  catalog  and  carry  in  stock  22  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn,  such  as  Luce’s  Favorite,  Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  Sweepstakes,  Learning,  Pride 
of  the  North,  Longfellow’s  Flint,  etc.  Sound  seed, 
high  germination.  Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


THE  GLADIOLUS 


Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
planted  ill  April,  May  and 
'  June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
frost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Seeds  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yields  than  if  grown 
further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know 
are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are 
therefore  by  far  the  best  for  the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the 
grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds, 
all  of  the  Very  highest  quality 

Whipple’s  New  Y ellow  Sweet  Corn — A  wonderful  early  corn,  earlier  than  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large  and  of  finest  quality.  A  very  profitable  market  variety. 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper — The  largest  early  pepper  grown.  It  takes  only  24  peppers 

to  fill  a  14-qt.  market  basket. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds — We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of  raising 
high  grade  farm  seeds  and  can  offer  superior  varieties  of  Barley, 
Buckwheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc. 

Our  Northern  grown  corn  is  much  earlier,  and  therefore,  much  safer 
to  plant  in  the  North  than  corn  raised  further  South  or  in  the  West. 

A  REAL  TEST — Harris’  seeds  are  tested  lo  find  out  how  many  will  grow, 
and  the  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell.  When  the  purchaser 
gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

HARRIS'  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  10O  pages,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors,  and  containing  many  unusual  suggestions 
for  your  garden  is  worth  asking  fot — that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

R.F.D.  11  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  PHjyra 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


California  Grapes  in 
Pennsylvania 

I  have  arranged  for  an  exchange  of 
young  grapevines  with  a  grower  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  sending  me  this  Spring 
well-rooted  plants  of  their  table  grapes 
such  as  Tokay  and  Emperor.  I  will  send 
him  well-rooted  Concord  and  Agawam, 
etc.  We  purpose  experimenting.  What 
do  you  think  I  can  do  with  them  in 
south  central  Pennsylvania?  Can  you 
give  me  any  suggestions  as  to  best  care 
for  them  out  of  doors?  I  will  put  a  few 
in  friends’  greenhouses.  My  soil  is  clay, 
fairly  fertile.  w.  F.  H. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

The  selection  of  Flame  Tokay  and 
Emperor  for  the  latitude  of  south  central 
Pennsylvania  may  not  prove  the  best 
that  could  be  made  from  the  large  list 
of  good  Vinifera  varieties,  though  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  former  might 
ripen  in  an  occasional  season.  Varieties 
of  the  Chasselas  group,  as  Chasselas 
Golden,  Chasselas  Rose  and  Chasselas 
Besson,  are  grown  in  Western  New 
York  when  given  Winter  covering.  Lignan 
Blanc,  Rozaki,  Muscat  Hamburg  and 
Feher  Szagos  likewise  ripen  in  New  York 
in  most  seasons,  but  as  with  all  Vinifera 
varieties  they  should  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  earth  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  It  may  be  possible  that 
Winter  protection  may  not  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  south  central  Pennsylvania.  In 
former  years  a  large  number  of  Vinifera 
varieties  have  been  successfully  grown  at 
York,  Pa.,  but  the  writer  is  not  informed 
as  to  whether  Winter  protection  was  re¬ 
quired.  F.  E.  G. 


Spraying  Grapes 

Our  County  Agent  instructs  us  to 
spray  the  grapevines  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  first  time,  when  the  new 
shoots  are  8  or  10  in.  long.  Does  that 
coincide  with  your  advice  to  spray  them 
first  when  the  second  set  of  leaves  is 
showing?  Is  lime-sulphur  8  to  1  ever 
used  as  spray  for  grapevines?  Would 
miscible  oil  be  practical  as  a  dormant 
spray  for  grapevines?  s.  L. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

For  New  York  conditions  the  first 
spraying  for  black  rot  of  grapes  should 
he  done  when  the  second  or  third  leaf  is 
showing.  This  would  be  some  time  before 
the  new  shoot  reaches  a  length  of  8  to 
10  in.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best 
in  a  position  to  judge  that  this  applica¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  in 
a  year  of  severe  infection  control  can¬ 
not  be  possible  without  it. 

Lime  and  sulphur  should  never  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  grape  after  the  green  parts 
are  showing,  as  severe  burning  results. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  dormant  application  to 
the  vine,  hence  the  various  materials 
used  as  dormant  sprays  for  other  fruits 
do  not  have  a  place  at  present. 

F.  E.  G. 


Plum  Trees  from  Seed 

On  page  7,  J.  H.  L..  Burlington,  N.  J., 
asks  about  growing  Wild  Goose  plum 
trees  from  seed.  My  experience  in  that 
line  seems  to  prove  that  the  blossoms  of 
the  Wild  Goose  plum  are  not  self-fertile. 
I  have  grown  a  great  many  trees  from 
seeds  of  Wild  Goose,  and  of  all  those 
that,  were  allowed  to  grow  to  bearing 
age  nearly  all  of  them  showed  quite 
plainly  that  they  were  crossed  or  hy¬ 
bridized  with  pollen  from  some  other 
variety.  Several  of  them  seemed  to  he 
hybrids  of  peach  with  Wild  Goose  plum. 
But  none  of  those  hybrids  ever  bore 
any  fruit,  the  rudimentary  blossom  buds 
never  expanded  into  bloom.  On  cutting 
open  the  buds  I  found  they  were  merely 
empty  shells,  therefore  could  not  come 
into  bloom,  dropping  off  when  it  was 
time  to  expand.  By  using  small  peach 
seedlings  for  Wild  Goose  plum  buds,  if 
buds  are  set  low  and  the  trees  set  rather 
deeply,  the  trees  will  soon  be  on  their 
own  roots.  I  have  found  that  they  make 
very  good  trees.  It  is  easy  to  get  young 
trees  from  pieces  of  roots  from  such  trees. 

Wild  Goose  should  have  some  other  va¬ 
riety  planted  near  them.  Moreman 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Miner,  Wyant.  Reed  or  Wayland 
would  be  good  also  for  pollenizers. 

New  York.  levi  bell. 


“A. re  you  laughing  at  me?”  demanded 
‘the  irate  Professor  of  his  class.  “No,” 
came  the  answer  in  chorus.  “’Well,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  Professor,  “what  else  is  there 
in  the  room  to  laugh  at?” — College  of  the 
Pacific  Weekly. 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


THIS  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
truth  about  the  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  It  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds 
Market  growers  and  florists 
use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  book,  and  still  it  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  easy  to  read  that 
a  million  amateurs  use  it  as  their 
garden  guide.  Burpee’s  Annual 
is  the  most  popular  seed  catalog 
in  the  world. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

First  write  for  a  copy  ot  Burpee’9 
Annual;  then  look  through  the 
book  and  select  a  regular  10c 
packet  of  any  vegetable  or  flower 
seed  entirely  free,  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  post-paid. 

This  free  offer  is  made  to  get 
new  customers  for  Burpee’s 
Seeds  and  is  good  only  until 
May)  1,  1925. 


—  — - -  "TEAR  HERE-  —  -  —  —  — 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order 
Sheet,  goodfor  afree  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

D-15 

Name  . 


R.  D.  or  St . 

P.  O . State 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 


Better  — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  B!<  Mon,)-Mih,r.  Lire*.'  solid 
fruit;  •xcullunt  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seed*  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
Giant  EverbearlngTomato  I 
andour  Biff  1926  Garden  I 
and  Farm  Guide.  —  ►  I 
192-Paire  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co. 

Box  185  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


!UB  VI  UUMUUM  a 

FREE 


The  FAMOUS 
"COO  LID  GE” 

6weetmeat  punkin  seed. 
Read  the  “story”  of 
Pumpkin  Centre.  How 
we  realized  $  1 ,2  00  from 
one  “acre”  growing 
“Coolidge”  pumpkins 
among  the  Corn.  Seed 
and  plant  catalogue  Free. 


C.  KEVITT  &  SON.  POMPTON,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  Xs 


For  prices,  address  | 


Direct  from  grow- 
er.  1  yr.Washing- 
Mary  Washington. 
Other  varieties,  2  yrs.  old. 

&  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Box  R,  Iona,  N.  J. 


50  bulbs,  mixed,  $1.  Gladioli,  25  bulbs, 
all  different,  $1.  Dahlia,  12,  mixed, 
«(1.  Iris,  15,  mixed,  all  co  lore.  $1. 
Chrysanthemums,  12,  mixed,  $1.  Prepaid  anywhere. 
Write  for  price  list.  W.  H.  Toppin,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


OppJ.  Oats,  measured  bushel,  55  lbs.  Barley,  60  lbs.  Corn, 
OGGUa  soybeans,  sweet  corn.  Bears  2  to  6  ears  to  the 
stalk.  Samples  and  prices  free.  E.  C.  DETMER,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFFLD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Christmas  in  a  District 
School 

“The  heavenly  song  was  all 
About  a  little  Child, 

Whose  cradle  was  a  stall 
Beside  the  oxen  mild. 

The  sweetest  mother  love 

Beamed  forth  from  Mary’s  eyes, 

Iler  smile,  her  kjss,  were  all  His  bliss 
The  King  of  earth  aud  skies." 

Before  me  14  members  of  a  typical 
district  school,  ranging  in  ages  from  a 
girl  of  14  down  to  a  boy  of  6.  were  sing¬ 
ing  their  Christmas  song.  I  have  heard 
many  trained  choir's  sing  amid  luxurious 
surroundings,  but  never  have  1  heard 
music  so  fervent,  so  touching,  so  direct 
from  the  heart  as  this.  The  brightness 
and  inspiration  of  it  all  contrasted  rath¬ 
er  oddly  with  the  dull.  drab,  country¬ 
side  locked  under  bleak  December's  stern 
grip,  with  milk  selling  at  $2  per  hundred. 

When  the  program  was  completed  the 
children  gathered  around  while  I  read 
to  them  some  of  the  beautiful  Christmas 
words  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Phillips 
Brooks.  Then  I  asked  if  anyone  could 
tell  a  Christmas  story.  A  little  boy  on 
the  back  seat  rose  and  told  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Christmas  stories — the 
tale  of  the  Christ.  I  explained  that  He 
came  that  we  might  better  understand 
the  principles  of  love,  peace  and  good  will 
unto  our  fellow  men ;  principles  which 
have  been  much  needed  but  very  hard  to 
practice  among  farm  people  for  the  past 
few  years,  for  one  must  have  a  sweet 
disposition  indeed  who  would  not  grow 
bitter  over  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  faced  the  farming  industry  recently. 

For  some  time  the  children  had  been 
casting  sly  glances  out  of  the  windows 
to  see  from  which  direction  Santa  Claus 
was  coming  but  somehow  the  clever  old 
genius  fooled  them  all  and  burst  in 
through  the  back  door  with  his  pack  on 
his  back  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
coming.  If  a  farmer  had  walked  in 
and  taken  some  trinkets  and  candy  from 
an  old  grain  sack  it  would  have  been  a 
very  commonplace  happening,  but  _  when 
this  same  man  was  clothed  in  a  big  red 
suit  trimmed  with  fur,  his  face  covered 
with  a  mask,  his  waist  stuffed  writh  pil¬ 
lows,  and  on  top  of  it  all  was  known  by 
ihe  magic  name  or  Santa  Claus,  it  was 
an  event  which  made  the  children’s  faces 
fairly  glow  with  expectation.  Each  child 
received  candy,  an  eversharp  pencil,  and 
either  a  game  or  a  toy,  all  gifts  which' 
received  a  welcome  far  beyond  that  jus¬ 
tified  if  based  upon  their  intrinsic  value. 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  I  must 
admit  that  my  teaching  experience  in¬ 
cludes  just  one  and  one-half  days.  How¬ 
ever  I  have  attended  a  good  high  school, 
a  good  college  and,  as  my  school  taxes 
are  always  and  forever  on  the  increase. 
I  have  always  tried  to  keep  an  interest 
in  the  educational  problems  which  con- 
f-ont  us.  So  that  afternoon  as  I 
trudged  to  my  home  two  miles 
away  I  tried  to  draw  some  constructive 
conclusions  on  the  rural  school  problem. 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  a  rural 
school  needs  a  teacher  who  will  'bring  a 
spirit  of  brightness,  cheer  and  hope  into 
the  lives  of  the  pupils.  During  the  noon 
hour  before  the  exercises  to  which  I  have 
referred  a  little  four-year-old  girl  who 
had  been  brought  to  school  by  her  sisters 
stubbornly  asserted,  “There  ain’t  no 
Santa  Claus.  There  ain’t  no  Santa 
Claus.”  This  means  that  this  child  will 
grow  up  with  the  idea  that  life  contains 
nothing  but  sordid,  monotonous  realities. 
It  means  that  unless  her  attitude  is 
changed  she  will  go  through  life  thinking 
of  each  sunset,  if  she  thinks  about  it  at 
all,  as  a  great  ball  of  fire  sinking  in  the 
west,  not  as  a  beautiful  picture  painted 
by  the  master  artist. 

'  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency  without  system.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  a  limit  to  system  which 
when  carried  to  the  extreme,  defeats^  the 
end  it  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  When 
a  school  system  reaches  the  stage  where 
it  is  overly  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer 
and  thwarts  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher,  it  is  time  to  halt  for  a  time  and 
see  whither  we  are  going.  Not  far  from 
mv  home  there  is  a  school  in  which  not 
one-third  of  the  pupils  are  equipped  with 
books.  In  fact,  one-half  of  the  pupils 
have  practically  nothing  at  all  to  work 
with.  If  the  educators  of  this  State  are 
really  so  zealous  about  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
share  their  salaries, a  little  and  put  the 
money  thus  saved  into  books  for  the 
children  from  those  families  which  actu¬ 
ally  have  no  money  to  provide  them. 

It  is  true  that  education  is  an  end  in 
itself,  and  it  is  also  true  that_  it  has 
many  other  ends.  It  may  be  to  increase 
a  person’s  earning  capacity,  to  give  one 
a  greater  appreciation  of  life,  etc.,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  Socrates  drove  straight 
to  the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  true 
aim  of  education  is  to  make  men  better. 
After  all  it  is  not  of  so  great  importance 
whether  people  are  educated  or  unedu¬ 
cated,  rich  or  poor,  as  it*is  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad.  The  true  test  of  a  school 
is  its  ability  to  turn  out  peace-loving, 
law-abiding,  great-hearted  men  and 
women.  CHARLES  F.  ROGERS. 

Winter  Courses  at 
Columbia 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  in  accordance  with 
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its  policy  of  many  past  Winters  is  of-  l 
fering  with  the  collaboration  of  outside 
instructors  a  series  of  short  courses  in 
several  lines  of  agriculture,  orcharding, 
and  gardening.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  business  men  and  women  of  New 
York  City  cannot  get  away  to  short 
courses  elsewhere  these  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations  and  excursions  offer  a  real  op¬ 
portunity.  The  ‘Spring  supplies  on 
farms,  gardens  and  orchards  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
city  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres.  A  modest  saving  or  an  enhanced 
investment  is  assured  to  such  as  study 
their  Spring  requirements  with  these  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer-instructors.  Columbia 
offers,  beginning  in  February,  courses  of 
eight  to  15  lectures  in  poultry  raising, 
bee-keeping,  gardening,  orcharding,  .  soil* 
and  fertilizers,  and  farm  management. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Experience  With  a  Small 
Tractor 

(Continued  from  Page  157) 
my  potato  digger.  I  investigated  into  the 
matter  of  buying  the  tractor  and  culti¬ 
vator  minus  the  engine,  and  I  could  use 
my  own  engine  at  a  saving  of  close  to 
$200.  The  factory  of  course  said  it  was 
impossible  on  account  of  different  bifse 
and  clutch,  but  I  saw  the  agent  and 
looked  the  engine  over,  and  it  had  the  . 
same  base  as  mine,  but  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  end  of  clutch,  so  it  was 
just  a  case  of  getting  that  casting  and 
then  making  a  few  minor  changes,  so 
that  I  could  still  use  it  on  my  sprayer 
and  digger.  The  final  job  came  to  less 
than  a  team  of  horses. 

The  first  day  when  I  started  out  to 
cultivate  mv  hired  man  laughed  at  it. 
We  were  cultivating  in  the  same  tomato 
field,  and  I  found  we  were  doing  about 
an  equal  amount  of  work.  The  first  day, 
however,  I  was  green,  and  was  just  get¬ 
ting  used  to  it.  The  second  day  I  opened 
it  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  man 
had  to  say  that  it  had  the  horses  beaten 
for  speed  and  the  depth  it  cultivated.  It 
did  its  work  quickly  and  well,  but  of 
course  it  keeps  a  fellow  busy  at  the  turns, 
and  you  cannot  go  to  sleep.  I  run  it 
under  a  shed  and  hook  a  small  block  and 
tackle  to  the  engine,  remove  seven  bolts 
and  pull  the  tractor  out  and  put  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  sprayer,  four  bolts  put  in 
and  we  are  ready  to  spray. 

If  I  didn’t  have  tomatoes  to  draw  out 
of  the  field,  I  believe  I  could  almost  run 
the  farm  without  horses.  It  surely  does 
make  a  person  think  to  see  corn  being 
fed  to  horses,  especially  when  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  around  $4.00  a  bushel,  and  they 
being  idle  such  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

I  do  all  my  hauling  with  a  truck;  plow 
and  prepare  the  land  with  a  tractor,  and 
cultivate  partly  with  the  small  tractor 
with  a  riding  cultivator.  I  believe  in  a 
few  more  years  many  farms  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  motorized.  I  remember  three 
years  ago,  when  some  of  the  biggest 
farmers  in  this  section  were  laughing  at 
the  tractor  and  at  present  you  w'ill  find 
that  they  all  hav£  them. 

New  Jersey.  Sidney  o.  ntciiolson. 
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Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  applica  tion 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140.  PERRY  OHIO 


DIBBLES 

tested  S 

FARM 
SEEDS  * 


Just  One  Grade  — The  Best 
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*  ,Uid 
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D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  99.50  Pure  or  over. 

Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rape,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Vetch, 
Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat. 

Seed  Corn  that  grows.  Best  seven  Varieties. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity,  germination,  etc.  and  sold  direct 
to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any 
test  you  choose  to  make.  Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  buy  or  sell  Farm  Seeds  ? 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  Best  ten  kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

The  most  complete  strictly  Farm  Seed  Catalog  published  in  L’llFF 
America  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Paid  prices  Jr  tvJtLJE-a 

Address— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  B«x  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y „ 


Seedgrowers  for  over  a  third 
of  a  century 


Over  a  thousand  acres  in  our 
own  Seed  Farms 


°finest  parietiesjmit  7 

J  Sold  direct  At  A  Big  Saving  In  Price 

Jlnd  Guaranteed  Jrue-foMme 


There  is  never  any  question  about 
Woodlawn  stock  —  there  has  never 
been  in  our  fifty  years  in  the  Nursery 
business.  Thousands  of  our  loyal  and 
satisfied  customers  will  say  to  you  — 
"BUY  FROM  WOODLAWN.”  My 
long  experience  in  the  business  gives 
me  the  knowledge  to  produce  and 
supply  stock  of  the  highest  quality, 
which  may  be  depended  upon  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  With  every  order 
I  give  you  my  personal  guarantee  of 
genuineness  and  reliability. 


1925  Catalog  illustrated  in 
natural  colors — FREE  ! 


From  Woodlawn  Nurseries  you  are  assured  of 
the  finest  fruit  trees  —  vigorous,  dependable 
stock,  guaranteed  true-to-name.  To  acquaint 
more  people  with  our  fine  stock,  we  are,  this 
year,  making  a 

Special  Combination  Offer 

One  Wilma  Peach . price  $1 

One  Dr.  Worcester  Peach .  .price 

One  Red  Spy  Apple . price  $1 

One  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. .  •  .pricey  $1 
TOTAL  VALUE .  $4 

This  special  Combination  ( one  combi¬ 
nation  only  to  eaeh  person  ordering)  for 

Unusually  fine  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.,  Orna¬ 
mental  treee,  Shrubs,  Perennials. 


Woodlawn  Nurseries 


882  Garson  Avc 

ROCHESTER, NY. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes— Oats— Barley— Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn— Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


4  Ornamental  Shrubs/* 
2  EvergreenTrees  $J 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


2  Golden  Arborvitae 
Balled  and  Burlapped 
1  Hydrangea  Hills  of  Snow 
1  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 
1  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
1  Snowberry  red 

Evergreens  and  Shrubbery  add  to  the  attract¬ 
iveness  and  value  of  the  home.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  make  your  acquaintance  we  offer 
,  above  collection,  retail  price  $9.00,  delivered  to 
your  door  for  45.00.  To  he  sure  of  this  collection 
order  now.  Goods  shipped  at  proper  planting 
time. 

Trees  and  Plants,  lowest  prices,  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and 
Bushes.  Big  supply  of  Peach  Trees,  Barberry, 
Privet,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  special  price 
list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Desk  1  29  Westminster,  Md. 

MMMMNNMMHi UN 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES-A  Specialty 

Yes,  we  have  them,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Also  anything  else  you  may  need  in  the  nursery 
line.  Write  for  price  list. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERIES  Box  336  Dover.  Delaware 


Chautauqua  Gooseberry  Plants 

ered  anywhere  in  4th  Parcel  Post  zone  about  March  1st. 
Good,  strong,  2-year-old  plants,  $12.50  per  100.  Second 
size,  2-year-old  plants,  $7.50  per  100. 

A.  I.  LOOP  North  East,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler 

farm.  Write  N  .  A.  It  A  KICK  A  SONS,  Fnirport,  N.Y. 


SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for  our 
big  catalog  reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the 
wonder  sights  of  Washington  and  full  of  Gar¬ 
den  information.  Now  ready.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each 

Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters, 
Giant  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scar  et  Globe  Radish. 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.WBOLG1ANO  &  CO. 

1038  B  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Good,  Hard  Seed  Corn 

p  j  Dnlolnno  Rl,ral  Russets,  Cobbler*.  Circular.  Seven 

oeeu  rUIdlUBb  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  VINES,  CAI  IF  PRIVET,  SWEETS  and  COBBLERS  SEED 
POTATOES.  VFGETABLE  SEE0S  Sen. I  for  your  copy.  It's 
free.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TREES  SHRUBS-PLANTS- SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  h«m<*. 
Dahlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Ali  kinds  of  plants,  stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WELLS  M.  DODOS  N°  rth  Rose,  N.  Y. 
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Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees. 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ^  ■  > 


TATE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by 
’  *  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing-  the  name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold 
direct  to  the  planter  at  grower’s  prices. 
Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name, 
tree  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class 
condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and 
much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the 
care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 


Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like 
way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you 
want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

63  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Shrubs' 

I  Beautify your  Grounds 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PL  ANT  8— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  35c;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  30e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


Beautify  the  Home  Grounds 

Plant  some  Shrubs  this  Spring 

6  Spirea  Van  Houtei  6  Japanese  Barbberry  2  Snow  berry 
2  Indian  Currant  1  Mock  Orange  and  1  Forsythia 

18 1 irst-ciass  shrubs  for  $4.90 

My  low  prices  on  guaranteed  trees,  small  fruits, 
shrubs,  perennial  plants  and  bulbs  will  interest  you. 

Send  for  catalog .  H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


i  for  13  PROFIT,  plant 

tcott-IV AIMER  APPLES 

— the  wonderful  new  dessert  apple  that 
outgrows, outkeeps  and  outships  other 
varieties.  Delightful  flavor.  Trees 
bear  young.  Wilder  medal,  1922. — 
fruit  world's  highest  honor.  W rite  for 
full  particulars.  $1.5°  each,  postpaid 5 
quantities  cheaper. 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish,Wash. 


love* 


Northern- grown  Red  Clover  the 
hardy  kind.  Our  “Extra” 
brand  averages  99 lA°/o  pure, 
almost  perfect  in  germination. 
Also  Alsike  and  Sweet  Clover,  the 
two-year  kind,  “scarified”  to 
make  germination  easy.  “North- 
i»esl’,and  genuin  e“  Grimm”  Alfalfa. 
Write  for  free  Samples  and  Cata¬ 
log  of  Farm  Seeds. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Boi]5-Il Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Golden  Champlain  Cantaloupe 

Paid  good  profits  in  1924;  others  failed  entirely.  This 
snre-crop  melon  leads  in  combination  of  earliness, 
hardiness,  quality  and  yield.  Free  illustrated  toloer 
gives  proofs  by  growers  from  all  states.  Our  meth¬ 
ods  t.ake  the  risk  from  melon  growing:  let  us  help 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of  others.  Write,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper,  to  the  Originators  of  tho  earli¬ 
est  (57  day)  cantaloupe. 

II.  J.  WALRAT1I  &  SONS,  It.  F.  D.  1.  Conneaut,  Ohio 


ROHRER’S  Sure-pajj 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sur e-p a y 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teedor  your  money  back. 
Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

A  8MOKKTOWN  T»„ 
UL/A.  *~kr  Lancaster  Co.  J  *  CA.m 


Plant  GIANT  jflgjgh 
WASHINGTON  fgjgf 
ASPARAGUS 

And  Cut  it  Next  Year 

Last  year  our'  wonderful  Asparagus 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  8X5  a 
dozen  bunches!  Hardy, rust-resisting — 
grows  easily — many  stalks  2"  in  dia¬ 
meter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch.  Our  Giant 
Roots  planted  this  spring  can  be  cut 
next  year!  A  packet  of  seeds,  or  60  roots,  will  plant 
three  50-foot  rows — more  than  enough  for  average 
family  requirements. 

REED  PACKET  (Very  specially  selected  seeds)— $1.00 
50  GIANT  ROOTS— $5.00  25  GIANT  ROOTS— $3.00 

Cultural  directions  included.  By  parcel  post  prepaid,  anywhere 
Attractive  Proposition  for  Large  Commercial  Growers. 
Write  for  Booklet  NOW— free 

Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


“USMtAKYNES. 

S6  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free, West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc..  Box  E,  Fredoma,  N.Y 


Winter  for  Study 


The  snow  is  coming.  For  weeks  dull 
gray  clouds  have  waited  at  the  horizon, 
ready  to  creep  over,  yet  held  in  abeyance. 
The  quarter  mile  of  narrow  cross-road 
which  makes  or  breaks  our  traffic  with 
the  outside  world  is  still  a  wheel 
thoroughfare.  The  mail  man’s  car, 
which  is  the  final  judge  of  the  practicality 
of  wheels  in  January,  has  continued  to 
accept  it  even  to  this  sixteenth  day, 
which  may  be  the  last,  who  knows? 
Pete,  the  big  black  dog  with  the  heart  of 
a  pup,  is  posed  out  there  in  the  snow 
with  his  long  nose  tilted  at  the  flakes  of 
the  oncoming  storm.  Pete’s  attitude  to 
an  observer  suggests  that  Pete  anticipates 
a  coming  of  soft  generous-sized  snow¬ 
banks  wherein  an  active  dog  may  run 
his  nose  and  bring  it  up  laden  with  a 
beauteous  white  pyramid.  Since  the 
chickens  have  been  shut  in  for  Winter, 
there  is  almost  no  fun  for  a  dog  except 
barking  and  snow.  Also,  Pete  has  a  vast 
distaste  for  the  inside  of  his  master’s 
house,  where  the  air  is  too  warm  for  his 
heavy  coat.  Just  one  place  in  there  he’d 
care  to  lie — on  the  thick  rug  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  It  used  to  be  fun  to  turn 
over  on  his  back  there  and  wriggle 
around  on  this  rug  until  it  lay  in  folds 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  his 
master  would  come  and  say,  “Bad  dog, 
P^e,”  as  the  beginning  of  a  frolic  that 
glorified  a  dog  into  a  sort  of  human 
being.  But  now  because  of  a  long,  black, 
box-like  thing  with  which  he  is  so  often 
preoccupied,  his  master  has  no  time  for 
anything  at  all.  That  is  why  Pete’s 
three  short  sharp  barks  at  the  distant 
horizon  line  so  often  end  in  a  howl,  of 
late. 

The  radio  is  completed  at  last,  after 
what  seems  like  a  mountain  of  effort.  It 
was  a  knock-down  set,  supposed  to  be 
built  by  the  purchaser  from  a  book  of 
directions  and  a  blue  print.  The  great 
mail-order  house  that  shipped  us  the  out¬ 
fit  was  temporarily  out  of  the  instruction 
book,  and  requested  that  we  order  “How 
to  Build  a  Five-tube  Neutrodyne,”  again 
in  10  days. 

This  was  a  gi'eat  disappointment,  for 
the  assembling  of  the  receiver  had  beck¬ 
oned  as  one  of  the  joys  of  radio.  There 
was  a  blue  print  of  the  panel  layout  and 
hook-up,  a  pale,  discreet  imprint  of  the 
latter,  which  refused  to  communicate  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  apparatus,  lying  there  in  its  box, 
tempted  the  mechanic  in  Daddy.  At  least 
there  was  the  drilling  of  'the  panel  to  be 
started. 

The  drilling  of  a  Formica  panel  must 
be  done  with  very  keen  hard  tools,  such 
as  are  used  to  drill  metal.  So  we  began 
with  the  teakettle  and  the  grindstone, 
sharpening  the  assortment  of  drills.  The 
panel  blue  print,  exactly  full  size,  was 
meant  to  be  fitted  on  and  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  holes.  These  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  gradually  by  three  operations. 
First  locate  the  centers  of  the  holes,  by 
punching  with  the  center  punch  exactly 
on  the  center  of  the  cross  lines  shown 
at  the  center  of  the  holes  on  the  blue 
print.  Second,  spot  the  holes  by  drilling 
a  small  pilot  hole  attach  of  the  center 
punch  marks,  clear  through  the  panel. 
Third,  drill  holes  in  the  panel,  using  the 
small  holes  as  leaders  in  accordance  with 
the  drill  sizes  mentioned  on  the  blue 
print.  iSlowness,  persistance  and  pains¬ 
taking  care  for  detail  are  necessary  in 
the  work  of  drilling  a  panel,  and  by 
these  is  the  workman  judged.  Our  panel 
came  through  without  a  crack  or  a  chip, 
which  was  said  to  be  mighty  good  luck 
for  amateurs. 

This  was  the  first  day,  That  night  in 
the  wee  small  hours  Daddy  finished 
mounting  the  last  instrument  in  the 
cabinet,  looked  despairing  at  the  still 
reticent  waring  diagram,  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  day  when  we  took  the  set  _  to  a 
radio  expert  for  wiring  he  substituted 
this  hook-up  for  another  that  he  knew 
the  kinks  of.  It  had  been  a  mistake  to 
install  the  instruments  on  the  bottom 
board'  of  the  box.  He  removed  every  one 
of  them.  Half  a  day’s  work  resulted 
merely  in  a  little  heap  of  screws  and 
nuts  and  bolts.  We  made  special  visits 
to  his  shop  in  order  to  watch  liis  methods 
and  discovered  that  he  was  experimenting 
with  what  was  to  him  a  new  machine, 
and  that  he  was  fairly  up  against  the 
problem  of  wiring  our  set  to  his  own 
hook-up  diagram.  In  these  times,  no 
one  should  grumble  too  much  over  dis¬ 
covering  that  a  radio  expert  is  less  of  ex¬ 
pert  than  was  thought.  There  is  really 
only  the  one  rule  for  a  man  that  doesn’t 
know,  and  that  is  'try.  The  set  came 
home  and  would  not  wrork.  That  was 
when  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  picked 
up  in  the  radio  shop  began  to  develop. 
By  cheeking  up  the  wiring  system  on  his 
own  blue  print  hook-up,  Daddy  found 
two  distinct  points  of  difference.  He" 
fetched  the  expert ;  who  assured  us  that 
the  differences  made  no  effect  at  all ; 
that  it  was  lack  of  ampere  output  in  the 
batteries  of  the  plant  causing  the  trouble. 
Yet  a  proper  kind  of  storage  baHery 
brought  no  results.  The  receiving  set 
came  back  for  the  third  time,  and  Daddy, 
after  inspection,  smiled  at  the  hook-up. 
Behold  the  makings  of  one  more  radio 
expert.  The  book  of  instructions  has  ar¬ 
rived1;  it  is  never  to  late  to  learn. 

If  I  had  described  the  doings  of  this 
last  month  in  any  but  terms  of  radio.  I 
should  be  misinforming.  The  only  sure 


way  of  learning  a  subject  is  to  become 
saturated  with  it.  Now  that  the  immer¬ 
sion  has  been  complete  we  shall  emerge 
wiser  and  broader,  and  again  become  all 
things  to  all  people.  The  secret  of  radio 
has  always  been  with  us,  though  undis¬ 
covered — as  old  as  the  hills.  Let  us  not 
watch  that  faraway  sunlit  hillside  so 
closely#  that  we  miss  far  more  worth¬ 
while  flowers  blossoming  in  our  own 
homes.  That  is  the  pitfall  for  the  radio 
family,  that  is  growing  up.  Too  much 
listening  and  not  enough  thinking  will 
make  Jack  a  dull  boy.  The  fact  is  that 
the  real  fascination  of  radio  is,  for  the 
majority,  not  the  quality  of  what  is 
heard.  It  is  the  same  thrill  that  catches 
us  when  we  look  into  an  open  fire ;  a 
sense  that  one  is  a  step  nearer  the  Al¬ 
mighty  by  using  his  unseen  instrument. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Ninety  Nights  Around  the 
Camp  Fire 

To  those  farm  folks  who  have  decided 
to  open  an  overnight  camp  for  tourists 
next  Summer,  let  me  suggest  that  you 
open  the  camp  early  and  be  prepared  to 
keep  it  open  for  90  nights  at  least,  and 
as  many  more  as  possible.  If  you  have 
discovered  that  you  have  a  good  location 
and  have  someone  to  give  it  the  time  and 
attention  it  needs,  you  will  surely  be  re¬ 
paid  for  your  efforts. 

Next  to  good  location  and  good  water 
there  are  many  other  things  to  consider. 
It  will  depend  on  your  locality  as  to 
what  will  be  necessary  to  equip  the  Sum¬ 
mer  camp  so  that  it  will  give  returns 
worth  while.  Gasoline  filling  stations 
are  so  thick  now  it  may  not  be  advisable 
or  necessary  for  you  to  install  one  on 
your  premises.  As  campers  stock  up 
with  supplies  before  leaving  home,  and 
at  city  markets  on  the  way,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  open  a  supply 
store.  In  some  localities  a  supply  store 
at  the  camp  might  be  a  good1  investment 
but  it  needs  experience  and  constant  at¬ 
tention.  If  it  hasn’t  both  it  will  be  a 
failure. 

As  a  rule  tourists  carry  their  own 
“gas”  or  oil  stoves;  but  many  of  them 
like  to  cook  over  an  open  wood  fire.  If 
you  have  a  wood  lot  with  plenty  of  fuel 
at  hand  it  will  be  an  advantage,  though 
not  really  a  necessity. 

A  good  garden  with  plenty  of  crisp 
fresh  vegetables  will  give  good  returns, 
and  it  should  be  planted  early  and  often 
for  succession  ;  green  onions,  lettuce,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  ripe  tomatoes  will  be  most 
popular  with  campers  because  no  cooking 
is  required.  Next  in  order  is  green  corn, 
“roasting  ears.”  riant- sweet  corn  early 
and  often  for  continuous  supply. 

In  most  localities  there  will  be  good 
demand  for  fresh  eggs,  milk,  honey,  fruit 
and  bacon  if  you  have  it.  A  few  narrow 
tables  about  8  ft.  Jong  and'  benches 
same  length  or  longer,  are  very  useful, 
though  some  campers  carry  their  own 
folding  tables  and  camp  stools. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  fuel,  a  few  stone 
stoves  will  be  useful  and  attractive.  It 
does  not  requii-e  much  skill  to  build  them 
properly.  An  iron  grid  or  top  off  an 
old  cookstove  completes  them. 

Although  campers  are  the  most  sociable 
class  of  people  on  earth  they  do  not  like 
to  have  their  tents  crowded  together  as 
in  an  army  camp ;  therefore  allow  plenty 
of  room  so  they  can  choose  their  own  tent, 
space. 

Do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  character 
and  conduct  of  your  wandering  guests. 
They  are  on  their  best  behavior  in  camp, 
and  you  will  rarely  if  ever  have  any 
trouble  with  any  of  them.  The  unde¬ 
sirables  will  usually  seek  out  the  free 
camps  where  they  can  come  and  go  with¬ 
out  being  seen  by  anyone.  These  are 
only  a  few  points  useful  to  those  who 
have  tourist  camps  in  mind.  There  are 
many  others,  and  one  thing  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  plenty  of  light.  The 
experienced  camper  will  provide  his  own 
lantern,  flashlight,  etc.,  and  seems  to  he 
always  prepared  for  anything.  But  the 
camping  grounds  should  be  fairly  well 
lighted  with  whatever  light  is  available, 
whether  electricity  or  “gas”  lanterns. 

There  should  be  several  large  baskets 
or  tin  receptacles  for  waste  paper,  etc., 
the  contents  of  these  should  be  burned 
daily. 

If  there  are  stone  stoves  on  a  place 
for  a  large  camp  fire,  tourists  will  be 
glad  to  burn  all  their  waste  paper,  gar¬ 
bage,  etc.,  after  each  meal,  unless  you 
object  to  it.  There  will  be  some  expense 
for  advertising  such  as  having  signs 
painted,  etc.  But  you  will  find  that  a 
good  camp  will  advertise  itself  far  be¬ 
yond  your  expectations.  Printer’s  ink 
and  the  power  of  the  press  are  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
satisfied  camper.  If  you  have  a  good 
camp  everybody  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Florida  to  Quebec  will  hear  all 
about  it  every  time  that  camper  puts  tip 
for  the  night.  If  it  isn’t  a  good  camp 
he  will  probably  mention  that  also.  When 
you  embark  in  the  tourist  'business  you 
will  surely  get  your  “degrees.”  They 
will  he  O.  Ix.  _  or  N.  G.  Whichever  they 
happen  to  be  is  entirely  up  to  you. 

A  CAMPING  FAN. 
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Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Ti-ee 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  physically  lit. 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 
THE  NEXT  CLASS  WILL  BEGIN  MARCH  FOURTH 


for  1925 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


FRESj  write  today 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  nnd  ail  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instruction  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  76  years 
the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.  12  greenhouses, 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be- 
~  fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
fer*  Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Flower  City 

SB*  ,  ,  .  ■  ■  l 


increase  Your 
Cabbage  CroP 


Klitgord  Danish-grown  seeds  yield  crops  of 
16  to  30  tons  per  acre  and  more,  depending 
on  variety.  Hundreds  of  customers  report 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  crops  Increased 
by  25 i;  higher  yields  than  with  any  other 
seed.  Free  Book  tells  how.  Explains  why 
genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  are  the 
strongest,  highest  yielding  in  the  world  and 
gives  best  methods  of  cultivation.  Val¬ 
uable  information  which  will  increase  your 
profits.  Written  by  a  man  who  has 
made  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  his 
specialty  for  20  years.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD 

Importer  of  high-yielding  Danish  Seeds 

Box  R  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Send  For  this  Free  BooK 


FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 
THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog 
If  you  grow  vegetables  for  market  ask  lor  our  Market 
Gardeners  list.  We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  O. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


S 


TRAWBERRIES  AND  "ow  TO 


GROW 
1 


‘EM’ 


,  TOWNSEND’S  SSS,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

'  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  meaus  a  saving  of  25  %  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  J5  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


STRAWBERRY 
*  PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  Abigmoneymaker.  Writefor 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


BESI  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS®*2  50 


QUALITY  ’ 


I  per  1,000 


E.  Hep  tier,  Va.,  says:  PI  Ann  npt.  fl/»DC  from  your 
I  made  at  the  rate  ot  v  •  i“*0  Hunk  plants. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

uuln"  UL1U*1  X  1  1  ^Ornamentals, Roses, 

Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 

Million  Strawberry  Plants 

berries.  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog1 
free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 


jTT  That  secure  highest  prices  tor- I 


highest  prices  1 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cafa*' 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STANDARDIZED 


PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har- 
Inn  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid ,  $5.00.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Countrywide  Situation 

GRAIN'  AND  ‘  FEED  STILL  HIGHER;  THE 

DAIRY  PINCH  ;  VEGETABLES  ABOUT 

STEADY;  FEEDING  OUT  THE  POTATO 

SURPLUS. 

Grain  and  feeds  have  been  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  market  feature  during  the  open¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  year.  With  wheat  some¬ 
times  over  $2  and  corn  $1.25,  western 
holders  rejoice.  The  eastern  dairyman 
is  not  so  happy.  He  finds  himself  pinched 
between  two  blades  of  the  shears ;  rising 
grain  costs  and  declining  butter  prices. 

THE  DAIRY  SURPLUS 

Dairying  has  been  a  little  overdone 
throughout  the  world  the  past  two  years. 
The  present  high  cost  of  production  will 
cut  down  the  output  and  the  price  should 
tend  to  recover  as  soon  as  the  heavy  sur¬ 
plus  in  cold  storage  is  out  of  the  way. 

The  vegetable  markets  are  about  the 
same  in  a  general  way.  Onions  are  up 
a  little ;  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes  down 
a  little.  Potato  prices  are  nearly  steady 
in  most  markets  but  recent  slight  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  held.  Apples  seem  to 
have  reached  the  top  for  a  while,  with 
the  ups  and  down  about  on  a  balance. 
As  compared  with  a  year  ago  the  east¬ 
ern  apples  are  higher  by  one-half  and  the 
western  more  than  that  much  higher. 
Vegetables  on  the  other  hand  are  mostly 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Potatoes  at  that 
time  were  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  100 
lbs.  in  the  cities  where  the  frequent 
range  is  $1.25  to  $1.50.  With  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  and  onions  the  difference 
is  not  great. 

TOO  MANY  POTATOES 

Potatoes  are  the  cash  crop  on  so  many 
farms  that  the  low  price  together  with 
the  high  cost  of  feed,  spreads  gloom  over 
the  eastern  dairy  and  potato  belts.  Feed¬ 
ing  a  few  potatoes  to  the  cows  here  and 
there  has  never  proved  any  great  help. 
If  one-fourth  of  all  the  potatoes,  the 
poorest,  of  course,  were  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good 
without  wrecking  the  feed  market  or 
placing  potatoes  beyond  consumers’  reach. 
It  appears  according  to  government  re¬ 
ports  that  about  all  the  potatoes  available 
for  sale  were  on  about  a  million  farms  in 
the  19  main  potato  States  and  that  the 
holdings  for  sale  averaged  about  200 
bushels  per  farm.  About  half  of  these 
have  been  marketed  already.  If  a  Potato 
Feeders’  League,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  should  decide  to  feed  out  25  bushels 
out  of  the  average  surplus  100  left  on 
each  farm,  then  the  holdings  left  would 
be  very  moderate  in  quantity.  And  how 
the  price  would  jump  !  At  the  same  time, 
feed  bills  would  be  cut  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock  would  come  through  in  better 
condition.  The  reports  show  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  mot  strictly  No.  1  to  allow  such  a 
preceding  without  real  waste.  When  will 
growers  think  together  closely  enough  to 
do  such  things  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  any  crop  is  beyond  the  usual  needs? 
Labor  and  the  industries  are  combining 
and  restricting  right  along.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  four  years  has  started 
many  a  farmer  to  thinking  whether  food 
producers  can  and  ought  to  do  the  same 
for  self-protection. 

STRONG  APPLE  PRICES 

Apples  are  almost  twice  as  high  as  in 
January,  1923,  and  still  going  up,  with 
sales  on  contract  for  distant  delivery  re¬ 
ported  at  $6  for  best  grade  Baldwins  in 
Western  New  York,  which  is  about  the 
top  in  present  city  markets.  The  apple 
situation  is  one  of  the  best  for  years :  , 
enough  apples  for  all  consumers  but  no  * 
more  than  the  public  can  use  at  prices 
which  show  a  profit  to  average  growers 
in  the  principal  apple  sections.  The 
edge  seems  to  have  gone  off  the  foreign 
market,  according  to  recent  prices 
quoted,  hut  export  shipments  continue 
quite  heavy  thus  far  exceeding  last  sea¬ 
son. 

ENGLISH  APPLE  LEAGUERS 

Apple  slogans  shown  at  the  recent  Im¬ 
perial  Fruit  Show  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  included  the  following ;  “Spare 
the  Apple,  Spoil  the  Child.”  “A  Pound 
of  Apples  is  Worth  a  Ton  of  Cure.” 
“Eat  More  Apples,  You  Know  Why.” 
“Red  Apples  Make  Red  Cheeks.”  “Every 
Youngster  Needs  an  Apple,  When  Ilis 
Daddy  Needs  a  Smoke.”  “An  Apple  a 
Day,  No  Doctor  to  Pay.”  “Fair  Maid, 
if  Pale  and  Wan  Your  Cheeks,  Just  Try 
Red  Apple  Cosmetique.”  “For  Your 
Health’s  Sake,  Eat  More  Apples.”  “An 
Apple  Each  Night  Before  Repose  Will 
Slam  the  Door  on  Doctor’s  Nose.”  Why 
not  try  one  or  two  of  these  in  the  local 
provision  store. 

This  show  was  for  British  apples  only, 
because  other  times  the  United  States 
fruit  won  too  many  prizes.  The  colonial 
sweepstakes  prize  went  to  the  British 
Columbia  McIntosh.  Most  American 
growers  will  be  surprised  that  the  prize 
for  cooking  apples  was  awarded  to 
British  Columbia  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ings.  As  the  judges  were  chiefly  British 
fruit  retailers,  the  award  may  imply  a 
hint  for  our  growers.  Even  in  our  own 
markets,  the  handsome  Northwestern 
often  sells  above  the  better  flavored 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the  English 
are  so  partial  to  a  green  variety 
for  cooking  that  the  judges  seem 
to  have  considered  such  kinds  as  the 
Tompkins  King  to  be  out  of  the  cooking 
class.  The  judges  seemed  quite  partial 
also  to  the  waxy,  pink  cheeked  Winter 
Banana,  which  has  been  considered 
rather  over-rated  in  this  country,  u.  b.  f. 
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65,000  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees 

Were  Certified  True  To  Name  By  The 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 

These  disinterested  experts  placed  a  lead  seal  on  each  tree.  The  seal  is  at¬ 
tached  permanently  through  one  of  the  limbs— to  STAY  THERE  until  the 
tree  bears  True  to  Name  Fruit,  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Kellys’  Trees  are  Sold  By  Height  and  Caliper  | 

Every  tree  is  guaranteed  up  to  grade  specified  or  better.  Not  sold  by  height 
only,  as  frequently  second  or  third  grade  trees  are  equal  to  first  by  height 
OR  caliper.  We  grade  and  sell  BOTH  by  height  AND  caliper.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  planter. 

I  45  Years  in  This  Business  Means  Safety  to  You 

There  are  five  Kelly  brothers.  Each  is  head  of  a  department  and  supervises 
expert  nurserymen.  We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
past  45  years.  Many  of  these  are  growing  near  you.  Ask  us  the  names  of  the 
owners.  Visit  them.  Ask  them  about  their  dealings  with  Kelly  Brothers. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  find  out  the  kind  of  trees  we  have  been  selling  to 
your  neighbors.  W e  will  treat  you  with  equal  fairness. 

=  Scientific  Handling  Makes  Continuous  Success 

From  their  earliest  beginning,  until  you  get  them,  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees  are 
continuously  treated  with  the  most  careful  attention  and  according  to  the 
most  approved  and  modern  methods  that  science  has  been  able  to  discover. 

Our  trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings,  and  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots.  This  insures  the  heavy  fibrous  root 
system  that  is  so  essential  to  first-class  trees. 

We  plant  seedlings  on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air 
drainage  and  thus  we  are  certain  that  the  trees  will  be  perfectly  hardy 
and  absolutely  free  from  injury  of  any  kind. 

•  ~  We  have  a  large  frost-proof  packing  and  shipping  plant  with  our  own 
railroad  siding,  so  that  stock  is  never  killed  by  lying  on  station  plat¬ 
forms  waiting  for 

Jtee  the  arrival  of  Send  for  Handsome  Hlus- 

dition.  trated  Catalog — FREE 

Profusely  illustrated  and 
giving  complete  information 
and  prices  of  all  of  our  True 
to  Name  and  Certified  Fruit 
Trees,  BerryBushes, Garden 
Roots,  Evergreens  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hedges.  Catalog  also  gives  a 
lot  of  useful  experience  about 
planting  trees  that  will  help 
you. 

Remember  that  orders  are  filled  in  rotation  asj 
received,  so  get  your  catalog  quickly  so  that  you 
can  have  ample  time  to  order  early. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 
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Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDIPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


ings  Fruit  Book 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (.In  Business  Since  iS7B)  Dansville.  N.  V. 


fvffcfTfrm  TPOUUC!  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
FKUI1  InttiJ  now  for  prices  on  higli- 
u  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


“Cortland”  Tomato 

plant  had  22  big  toma¬ 
toes  all  ripe  at  one  time. 


New  Tomato,  the 

“Cortland  ” 

Liberal  Sized  Packet  Mailed 

FREE 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW 


“CORTLAND”  TOMATO:  The  earliest,  biggest  yielding,  largest, 
rich  red,  smoothest,  early  tomato  so  far  introduced.  Bears  longer 
than  any  other  early  tomato.  The  best  early  tomato  for  market 
gardeners  or  the  home  garden. 

We  have  such  abounding  faith  in  our  new  tomato,  the  “CORTLAND” 
that,  in  order  to  quickly  introduce  it,  we  will  send  a  liberal  sized 
packet  FREE  to  every  one  who  will  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Our  new  28th  Annual  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  new  and  old  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  sold  at  honest  prices.  It  is  chock 
full  of  varieties  that  will  germinate  and  yield  big  crops  for  you.  Sent  free  with 
packet  to  all  filling  out  coupon  below.  Here  are  a  few: 

“Wonder”  Ebenezer  or  Japanese 

Golden  Bantam  ..  f 

_  Actually  doubles  yield  of  any 

Sweet  Corn  onion  sets  on  market.  Does  not 
run  to  seed  when  quite  large  sets 
are  planted.  Flesh  is  white,  firm 
and  of  delicate  flavor.  The  best 
keeping  onion  we  know  of. 


free 

PacKct 
Mail 
‘^Coupon 


Earlier,  bigger 
ears  and  bigger 
yielder.  Delic¬ 
ious  quality. 


“King  of 
of  Denmark” 
Spinach 

The  new  miracle 
spinach:  simply 
will  not  run  to 
seed. 


FORRESTSEED  CO.,  Box  20,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  packet  “Cortland”  Tomato  and  catalog. 


ADDRESS. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Plenty  of  Change. — They  say  that  a 
change  of  occupation  is  good.  And  the 
Parson  thinks  so,  too.  It  is  terrible  to 
do  the  same  thing  all  day  long,  to  say 
nothing  of  doing  it  day  after  day,  He 
has  read  of  how  girls  in  factories  some¬ 
times  put  a  cloth  over  the  face  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon  so  they  cannot 
see  how  many  more  long  hours  fill  the 
span  till  suppertime.  But  a  farmer-par¬ 
son  certainly  has  a  diversity  of  program. 
The  other  day  I  started  off  by  helping 
around  the  house  and  getting  the  break¬ 
fast.  Then  there  was  hurry  call  from 
the  post  office  for  George  to  take  our 
R.  F.  D.  route,  as  the  postman  was 
sick.  The  battery  was  weak  on  the  car 
and  self-starter  wouldn’t  work,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  mail  so  the  Parson 
went  with  him  on  the  route  to  help. 
After  a  hasty  dinner,  it  was  decided  to 
begin  cutting  ice.  So  the  Parson  plowed 
ice  for  three  hours.  Then  there  was  a 
funeral  and  it  was  some  scratch  to  get 
there — just  a  minute  late.  Then  home 
again  and  arrange  for  a  clam  chowder 
supper  and  social  down  at  one  of  the 
churches. 

Providence  Helps. — Sometime  provi¬ 
dence  really  seems  to  step  in  and  save  a 
day  too  crowded  for  mortal  hands.  Here 
it  is  the  day  after  New  Years  and  so 
much  to  do.  That  same  big  supper  and 
social  was  to  come  off  tonight  and  there 
was  certainly  two  hours  of  errands  in 
town.  Then  there  was  a  lot  of  ice  pack¬ 
ing  left  over  from  yesterday  to  clean  up, 
and  Shelley  had  two  music  lessons  to  take 
—one  in  harmony  and  one  in  voice,  so  he 
could  do  nothing  in  the  forenoon.  Then 
the  neighbor  who  owns  the  plow  with  us 
wanted  it  by  10  o’clock  so  we  must  mark 
out  a  lot  before  then.  But  it  did  seem 
as  though  we  could  get  through  and  get 
off  to  the  town  six  miles  away,  where 
we  would  get  the  supper  under  way.  To 
add  to  it  all,  it  was  terribly  biting  cold. 
Then  what  should  happen  but  a  great 
rush  call  for  George  from  the  post  office, 
as  the  sick  postman  had  not  shown  up. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  some  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Two  days  mail  piled^  up 
in  there  and  no  one  to  get  it  out.  Then 
the  spare  on  the  car  was  flat,  picked  up 
a  nail  last  night.  It  did  seem  the  limit. 
But  George  caught  a  ride  in  town  with 
an  undertaker  that  came  to  arrange  a 
funeral,  and  the  Parson  got  the  car 

warmed  up  and  followed  after.  rW  hen  in 
the  edge  of  the  city  she  suddenly  stopped 
short  and  would  not  budge. 

Cold  Weather  Troubles. — A  car  can 
acquire  more  troubles  in  cold  weather 

than  a  hen  can  lice  in  hot.  The  Par¬ 
son  could  not  get  a  single  explosion  out 
of  her,  and  of  all  the  times  of  all  the 
days  for  her  to  kick  over  like  that.  I 
hurried  my  head  off  in  town,  and  got  a 
garage  man  and  we  walked  or  ran  back, 
and  he  got  her  to  going  in  five  minutes— 
at  least  to  moving.  It  seemed  that  in 
thawing  out  the  water  pump  we  had 

got  water  in  the  socket  where  the  fan 

pulley  runs,  and  that  threw  this  water  in 
a  spray  over  onto  the  generator  and  this 
promptly  “shorted.”  (We  got  in  trouble 
the  other  day  because  we  did  not  thaw 
out  the  water  pump  even  though  we  had 
drawn  off  the  whter.  There  is.  always 
enough  in  the  pump  to  make  it  stick, 
and  this  time  it  tore  the  big  leather 
washer  connection  to  tatters,  and  Mrs. 
Parson  and  four  children  sat  all  dressed 
up  for  the  church  Christmas  tree  and 
never  got  there.)  The  Parson  went  again 
on  the  route  with  George  to  help  hurry 
it  along  but  he  never  got  around  to  our 
house  till  nearly  half-past  three.  It  takes 
two  hours  more  to  finish  with  to  get  the 
car  back  home.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
six  miles  away  getting  that  supper  to 
going  at  4  o’clock.  Here  Providence  in¬ 
tervened.  The  biting  chill  of  the  air 
brought  what  we  had  been  looking  for — 
a  fierce  snow".  How  it  came  down  and 
how  it  blew.  No  night  for  a.  supper. 
The  Parson  got  busy  on  the  ’phone.  All 
thoug’ht  it  better  to  put  off  on  such  an 
outlook.  And  the  day  was-  saved.  .  The 
storm  did  not  amount  to  much  either. 
It  was  George’s  last  night  at  home  be¬ 
fore  going  back  to  Washington.  We  will 
have  such  a  good  time.  The  furnace 
seemed  to  be  low,  sjo  we  moved  a  small 
table  right  out  into  the  kitchen.  With 
so  late  a  dinner,  w»  had  picked-up 
lunch.  There  were  beans  and  we  ate 
those.  We  found  some  cheese  .and  began 
to  toast  cheese  sandwiches.  We  toasted 
some  rolls  and  with  plenty  of  butter  they 
were  not  so  bad.  There  were  some  Christ¬ 
mas  oranges  and  apples  in  a  basket  un¬ 
der  the  study  table — we  got  into  those. 
A  tw'o-quart  jar  of  that  sweet  cider  came 
up  from  the  cellar.  And  all  the  time  a 
good  dlose  game  of  whist — the  "Parson 
and  Sit  standing  Clossie  and  George.  The 
oven  doo»  open  and  tidi-bits  toasting 
and  warming.  That  is  home,  that  is 
home,  and  that  is  what  makes  home. 
Everyone  but  the  Parson  is  off  to  bed 
now — even  Curley  dog  is  up  with  the  big 
boys  on  the  bed.  How  loud  the  clocks 
tick.  Tomorrow.  Saturday,  another  full 
day — mail  to  deliver,  ice  to  finish  up,  a 
piece  of  furniture  to  crate  over  in  the 
barn  floor,  another  party  over  in  the 
next  town  at  night.  One  way  to  get 


ready  for  Sunday,  but  perhaps  not  the 
way  most  in  vogue  among  ministers. 

The  Ice  Crop. — The  above  was  writ¬ 
ten  last  Friday  night,  the  second  of 
January.  Saturday  it  was  sleety  all 
day  and  George  and  Clossie  again  went 
with  the  mail.  They  took  the  big  car 
and  unfortunately  lost  one  of  the  chains. 
They  will  not  sell  odd  chains,  and  though 
we  advertised  for  it  in  tonight's  paper  we 
have  heard  nothing  and  it  probably  means 
considerably  more  loss  than  gain  for  car¬ 
rying  the  mail  that  day.  There  is  an¬ 
other  advertisement  for  a  lost  chain  about 
the  same  size,  and  so  perhaps  we  can  tie 
up  with  that  man  and  either  sell  him 
our  one  chain  or  buy  his  one  chain. 
George  seems  to  be  counting  on  about 
seven  weeks  of  mail-carrying  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  got  in  five  days  last  week.  He 
went  back  to  Washington  last  night  on 
a  night  train,  getting  in  there  in  time  for 
school  this  morning.  We  all  took  him 
over  to  the  express,  about  10  miles,  not 
getting  home  till  nearly  11  o’clock.  We 
all  miss  George  so!  He  and  Clossie  were 
very  chummy  this  time.  The  Parson  no¬ 
ticed  Clossie  hardly  spoke  all  the  way 
back.  And  when  he  went  up  to  bed  he 
had  a  real  crying  spell.  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  brothers  will  couple  up  and 


be  chummy  at  times'?  Now  this  two  to¬ 
gether  fqr  a  while,  then  another  two  to¬ 
gether.  When  George  bought  his  ticket 
back,  the  man  asked  him  some  five  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  he  paid  coming  up.  His 
ticket  was  all  right  and  the  Parson  was 
certainly  glad  that  the  boy  of  his  own 
accord  went  up  and  told  the  man  of  his 
mistake  and  -gave  him  the  ,rest  of  the 
money. 

The  Ice  Crop.  —  We  have  fooled 
around  now  most  a  week  trying  to  get 
the  ice  in.  We  were  going  to  do  real 
business  today  and  finish  it  up  when  the 
post  office  phoned  out  that  another  carrier 
had  not  shown  up  and  they  want  Shelley 
to  go  and  do  the  best  he  could.  So  he 
and  Clossie  took  old  Jim,  for  this  route 
is  a  much  worse  road  than  the  other,  and 
left  to  do  what  they  could.  Clossie  had 
to  get  out  and  go  to  most  every  house  and 
ask  who  they  were  and  try  to  give  them 
their  right  mail.  They  never  got  home 
till  long  after  dark.  And -so  the  ice  went 
over  till  tomorrow.  It  is  fine  ice,  and  w"e 
want  to  get  it  in,  measuring  nine  inches. 
Two  of  the  neighbors  are  cutting  from 
the  pond  as  well.  There  is  the  usual  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  ice  cutters  about  the 
best  way  to  pack  ice  and  what  to  pack 
it  with.  Sawdust  rots  down  badly  after 
about  three  years,  heats  and  does  not 
keep  ice  well  then.  If  you  are  near  an 
abundance  of  fresh  sawdust  it  can  be 
easily  renewed  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  to  use.  Where  shavings  can  be  had, 
many  are  using  them.  If  the  icehouse  is 
double  walled  and  these  walls  stuffed,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  cut  the  ice  to  just  fit 
close  up  to  the  walls  all  round  and  then 
as  it  melts  away  from  the  walls,  as  it 
will  some,  just  rattle  down  the  shavings 
or  sawdust  from  the  top.  One  man 
around  here  tried  packing  with  finely  cut 
cornstalks.  Well,  these  stalks  got 
moistened  up  from  the  ice.  and  then 
they  imagined  they  were  real  silage  and 
began  to  heat  in  great  shape.  Might  just 
as  well  have  built  a  fire  around  the  ice. 
We  had  some  such  an  experience  with 
old  sawdust.  Be  careful  not  to  get  any¬ 
thing  around  the  ice  or  -under  it  that  has 
any  likelihood  of  "heating.  But  be  sure 
to  put  up  ice  this  Winter.  There  is 
plenty  of  it  about  everywhere.  Don’t 
think  you  have  got  to  have  a  fancy  ice¬ 
house.  Put  in  the  end  of  a  Shed  or  barn 
floor,  and  anywhere  you  can  spare  about 
10  ft.  square  space.  Yon  can  keep  ice 
with  enough  sawdust.  One  man  down 
below  here  stored  it  under  a  tree  with 
plenty  of  sawdust  under  and  all  over  and 
bad  it  about  all  Summer. 


Summer  Boarders  Again. — The  Par¬ 
son  never  talks  'about  ice  on  the  farm 
but  what  he  thinks  of  what  a  help  it  is 
where  there  are  to  be  Summer  boarders. 
Just  you  say  to  men  folks:  “If  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  help  out  with  boarders  next 
Summer  you  will  just  have  to  do  two 
things  at  least — have  a  garden  full  of 
vegetables  and.  a  pen  full  of  ice.”  Then 
you  can  have  ice  cream  all  the  time  for 
your  boarders — what  a  help  for  dessert ! 
Then  you  can  have  an  ice  'box  and  not 
run  up  and  down  cellar  all  the  time  or 
be  putting  stuff  down  in  the  well.  But 
the  Parson  started  out  to  say  something 
about  a  most  wonderful  cardboard  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  boarders  that  he  has  right 
here  in  front  of  him  this  minute.  In 
great  letters  it  announces  dancing.  Now 
the  Parson  knows  this  place  like  a  book 
with  a  red  cover.  It  never  had  any  danc¬ 
ing  nor  any  place  to  dance  nor  any  music 
to  dance  by,  save  possibly  an  old  grapho- 
phone.  Tennis,  is  the  next  attraction 
blazoned  forth.  There  never  was  a  tennis 
court  within  a  mile  of  this  place.  The 
next  attraction  is  music.  The  only  music 
this  place  ever  knew'  under  this  owner 
is  that  of  a  rooster  crowing  and  geese 
cackling.  Rowing  is  also  advertised — 
there  never  was  a  boat  in  the  world 
within  a  mile  of  this  place  nor  on  any 
water  ever  owned  by  this  place.  To  cap 
the  climax,  the  picture  on  this  big  poster 
is  not  the  picture  of  the  place  at  all  nor 
anything  like  the  place.  “Boston  Post 
Roads  for  Automobilists,”  it  says.  The 
place  is  more  than  30  miles  from  the 
Conned ;cut  Boston  Post  Road  and  not 
on  any  kind  of  State  road  whatever.  Why 


do  people  want  to  kill  out  a  good  busines* 
by  telling  such  terrible  lies? 

Men  in  Church. — Can  we  get  the  men 
to  going  to  church?  In  'a  village  where 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  not  been 
going  to  church  for  a  long  time,  men  got 
all  out  of  the  habit  of  going  to  church, 
and  had  generally  settled  down  to  the  idea 
that  churches  are  for  a  handful  of  women 
who  have  to  work  their  heads  off  with 
sales  and  suppers  and  what  not  trying 
to  pay  expenses  and  keep  the  thing  going. 
The  Parson  has  now  another  church, 
quite  different  from  the  ones  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  much  about,  for  this  is  in  a  village 
and  not  out  in  the  open  country,  and 
where  most  of  those  who  come  live  right 
near  the  church  and  would  not  care  to 
eat  Sunday  dinner  in  church,  especially 
as  the  men  folks  don’t  come.  This  same 
condition  can  probably  be  found  in  more 
than  40,000  churches  in  this  country  to¬ 
day.  Very  likely  the  Parson  cannot  do 
it,  and  he  will  certainly  be  frank  about 
it  and  say  if  he  fails  to  do  it  in  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time. 

The  Sermons. — In  the  first  place  he 
tries  to  preach  sermons  that  would  in¬ 
terest  men.  He  talks  about  things  going 
on  now  in  the  world,  Ghandi  of  India, 
the  European  situation,  frankly  faces 
conditions  in  our  villages  and  has  at 
heart  the  evils  of  this  present  time.  The 
shouting*  out  of  the  same  old  platitudes 
from  the  pulpit  week  after  week  in  ser¬ 
mons  that  would  have  fitted  just  as  well 
in  King  Tut’s  time  as  now,  has  gone  by. 
The  minister  must  have  in  mind  the  evils 
the  men  of  the  village  have  in  mind  and 
try  to  solve  them.  If  the  minister  will 
get  more  of  his  illustrations  from  the 
local  paper,  he  will  find -the  men,  if*  there, 
will  keep  awtfke  better. 

.Something  to  Do. — Then  too,  the  men 
must  have  active  work  to  do  in  the 
church,  if  the  church  is  worth  while  to 
the  community,  they  are  willing  to  help. 
“Oh,  the  indifference  of  men  !”  But  men 
are  not  persistently  indifferent  to  what¬ 
ever  is  of  vital  concern  ami  help  to  the 
community,  in  the  family  and  in  indi¬ 
vidual  life.  We  have  been  having  “open 
house”  nights  at  the  parish  room  where 
any  who  wish  could  come,  and  we  have 
singing  and  games  and  we  show  the 
children  how  to  dance  Virginia  reel  and 
quadrilles  and  we  play  Tucker,  and  “swat 
on  the  knee”  and  going  to  Jerusalem. 
And  the  Parson  questions  them  about 
the  Bible  and  they  learn  a  lot  and  we 
have  stereopticon  pictures — and  the 
fathers  don’t  have  to  give  the  boys  a 
thrashing  to  get  them  to  go.  Well,  the 
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Parson  sounded  out  a  few  men  about 
having  a  clam  chowtder  supper  given  by 
the  men  folks.  Then  he  called  a  meeting 
of  men  in  the  parish  rooms  to  talk  it 
over,  announcing  in  the  paper  that  there 
would  be  a  talkfest,  a  hand  at  whist  and 
a  chance  to  smoke  for  those  who  wished 
to.  Well,  we  had  nine  men  folks  out 
and  a  fine  time,  and  we  talked  up  the 
supper,  and  what  is  still  better,  we  had 
the  supper.  We  called  it  a  conscience 
supper  and  a  “whole  family  supper,” 
telling  folks  to  bring  along  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  did.  We  put  in  the  paper 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  supper  was 
good  fellowship,  sociability  and  not  to 
make  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  we  made  both.  For  we  took  more 
in  the  hat  than  the  supper  would  have 
come  to  at  the  regular  prevailing  church- 
supper  price. 

Their  Share. — The  women  in  this 
parish  have  been  accustomed  to  assume 
the  expense  of  both  the  janitor  service 
and  the  coal,  around  $60  each;  now  the 
men  are  going  to  take  over  one  of  these 
and  do  their  share.  They  are  even  now 
planning  to  give  a  pancake  supper  next 
month.  This  will  also  be  on  a  pass-the- 
hat  basis.  We  hire  the  town  hall  for 
this  and  have  a  big  party  for  all  upstairs 
after  the  supper.  We  put  up  a  volley 
ball  net  across  the  hall  and  play  volley 
b’all  with  a  10-eent  balloon.  This  is  a 
great  indoor  game,  and  the  ball  is  so  light 
it  cannot  break  or  hurt  anything.  The 
next  step  will  probably  be  a  men’s  club 
and  a  monthly  meeting.  And  all  this  is 
not  a  trap  or  scheme  to  get  men  to  come 
to  church,  but  things  worth  doing  in 
themselves,  and  the  Parson  believes  the 
men  will  come  to  a  church  that  does 
things  worth  doing.  We  have  "had  two 
“church  family  suppers”  free  for  all  and 
will  have  more.  When  the  bishop  comes 
next  month  we  shall  have  a  big  church 
family  supper  with  him  as  our  special 
guest.  Why  shouldn’t  all  the  people  meet 
and  enjoy  the  bishop,  and  not  just  the 
minister  and  his  family?  Will  anything 
build  up  a  church  so  much  as  a  cheerful 
happy  family  spirit  with  big  families  and 
small  families  and  rich  people  and  poor 
people  going  to  all  the  affairs  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  gatherings  together? 

Must  Have  Menfolks.  —  If  the 
churches  are  to  survive  at  all  they  will 
have  to  have  men  in  the  number.  They 
must  get  back  what  men  they  can  and 
raise  up  boys  that  like  to  go  to  church. 
They  must  have  ministers  that  the  good 
mothers  will  not  to  be  forever  apologizing 
for  to  their  husbands.  We  cannot  be 
wholly  Christian  till  all  are  Christian ; 
that  is  why  we  have  to  be  forever  striving 
with  both  ourselves  and  those  around  us 
at  the  same  time.  How  much  sympathy 
the  Parson  has  always  felt  for  the  poor 
woman  who  lived  way  down  on  the 
Granger  place  towards  East  Bethel. 
Someone  spoke  to  her  about  going  to 
church.  “She’d  like  to  go  to  church  and 
be  good  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  but 
Seth  was  so  blamed  ugly  she  couldn’t.” 

Total  Eclipse. — There  is  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  around  this  section  of 
Connecticut  over  the  coming  total  eclipse 
next  week.  We  are  living  right  in  the 
path  of  it,  and  the  boys  are  talking 
smoked  glass  and  going  up  on  the  pasture 
hill  already.  It  is  total  a  little  after 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  none  of  the 
stores  will  be  open  till  10  o’clock,  and 
the  streets  of  the  city  will  be  electrically 
lighted  as  though  it  were  night  time. 
The  Parson  will  tell  about  it  in  his  next 
letter.  Here’s  to  hope  that  a  cloud  does 
not  get  between  us  and  the  moon  that 
morning. 


Rochester  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

Everybody  who  attended  the  Winter 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Rochester  was  satisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  State  Fair  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  members  who  felt  that  some 
positive  stand  was  necessary  in  order 
to  remedy  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
the  fruit  department  of  the  State  Fair, 
the.  members  who  were  afraid  of  "hasty 
action,  the  exhibitors  who  were  hoping 
for  bettered  conditions,  the  experiment 
station  backers  who  were  asking  for  a 
new  horticultural  building  at  Geneva — 
all  were  satisfied. 

Lieutenant-Governor#  Lowman,  who 
was  the  honored  guest  of  the  society  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day’s  ses¬ 
sions,  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  his 
attitude  towards  excessive  spending  of 
State  funds.  ’He  pointed  out  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  have  quarters  erected  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  where  trainers  could 
quarter  their  horses  during  the  Winter 
months  so  long  as  there  were  other  needs 
of  importance  to  agriculture.  He  was 
gratified  that  some  changes  had  been 
made  last  Summer  to  better  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  fruit  exhibit,  and  he  was 
ready  ro  do  all  in  his  power  to  give  the 
fruit  interests  their  proper  relation  to 
other  industries  represented  at  the  fair. 
And  when  he  added  that  the  fair  had  no 
place  in  politics  'he  was  met  with  cheer¬ 
ing  and  a  round  of  applause.  Added  to 
this  was  the  resolution  that  the  society 
favored  a  new  horticultural  building  at 
Geneva.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
State  Fair  conditions,  so  it  would  appear 
that  most  folks  are  satisfied  with  both 
the  improved  accommodations  of  last 
(Continued  on  Page  164) 


Something  New  Under  1h,e  Sun 

Mrs.  J.  Farkas  of  Ulster  Co.,  N*.  Y.  sends  us  a  photo  of  the  birds  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  says  about  them:  “They  look  like  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  are  not;  they 
have  very  long  feathers  on  their  legs.  They  were  hatched  June  1,  1924.  I  raised 
them  ;  the  hen  weighs  S  lbs.,  and  the  rooster,  10  lbs.” 
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From  the  Ozarks 

It  is  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  we 
are  getting  the  first  real  snow  of  the 
season.  It  is  a  nice  snow,  if  any  snow 
can  be  nice.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  well- 
behaved  snow,  sifting  softly  down  with 
very  little  wind.  Good  to  look  at,  but 
too  uncomfortable,  and  here  is  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mrs.  Unger’s  audience  who  rises 
to  remark  that  she  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  green  Christmas,  or  a  brown, 
black  or  any  other  color  save  white  or 
blue.  She  has  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life  where  comfort  is  more  to  her  than 
beauty,  although  she  isn't  old  enough  to 
be  chloroformed. 

We,  here  in  the  Ozarks,  had  been  en¬ 
joying  weather  of  almost  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  vintage  during  the  first  half  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  17th  it  began  to  rain  and 
the  ISth  a  sleet  descended  like  “a  wolf 
on  the  fold.”  With  splintering  and  crash¬ 
ing  the  maple  limbs  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  strewing  the  yard  with  wreckage. 
The  north  side  of  the  loved  cedar  is  al¬ 
most  stripped,  with  one  limb  large 
enough  for  a  big  Christmas  tree  standing 
on  its  head  with  the  splintered  shaft 
straight  up. 

Beautiful?  Oh  yes,  beyond  the  telling. 
The  cedar  was  an  avalanche  of  sparkling 
gems ;  every  twig  of  every  tree  and  bush 
was  cased  in  crystal ;  there  were  emer¬ 
alds  where  a  late  green  leaf  lay  imbedded 
in  ice;  the  buck  bush  berries  made  rubies 
and  yellow  weeds,  ugly,  obnoxious  things 
when  dry,  became  topaz  filagree.  But  the 
buttonball  tree  was  my  chief  delight,  as 
with  white  arms  upflinging  it  glittered  in 
the  sun.  One  plume  bedecked  with  balls 
xose  above  the  cedar,  and  several  times 
each  day  I  stopped  as  I  passed  the  win¬ 
dow  to  have  a  feast. 

There  were  several  days  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  reached  zero  or  a  little  under, 
and  I  got  nothing  done  but  chores.  It 
was  a  continual  procession  of  putting 
on  wraps  and  overshoes  and  taking  them 
off,  for  I  couldn’t  stay  out  long  at  one 
time.  Eight  trips  daily  I  made  to  the 
barn,  and  the  same  to  the  henhouse, 
trying  to  do  something  for  the  comfort 
of  the  animals.  My  hens  were  laying 
nicely  before  the  drop,  but  several  got 
their'  combs  badly  frosted,  and  there  was 
a  decided  slump  in  the  output.  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  proved  to  be  a  work  day,  just 
a  repetition  of  preceding  ones.  I  didn  t 
have  time  to  prepare  a  chicken,  so  our 
meat  dish  was  a  piece  of  backbone. 

The  ‘‘Bird  Woman”  should  change  her 
cognomen  to  “Cow  Girl,”  at  least  that 
would  be  more  descriptive.  For  three 
weeks  I  have  been  doing  all  the  barn 
work.  Yesterday  while  digging  straw 
our  of  the  stack,  I  felt  like  the  returning 
soldier  who  had  learned  to  sew  and  cook. 
Said  he  as  he  leaned  from  a  window 
while  the  train  stopped  in  a  station, 
“I'll  make  some  girl  a  darn  fine  wife.” 

I  had  thought  that  digging  straw  was 
one  thing  I  could  not  do,  but  when  the 
dry  supply  began  to  run  low  I  discovered 
that  I  could,  and  did.  I  have  also  sawed 
several  cuts  of  stove  wood  from  the  fallen 
maples.  It  really  isn’t  as  hard  as  pulling 
hay  loose  in  the  mow. 

However,  I  have  found  time  to  feed 
the  birds.  I  procrastinated  all  Fall  and 
didn’t  get  a  shelter  made  for  them,  so  I 
sweep  a  place  at  the  front  door  and  put 
feed  there,  and  on  the  back  porch.  The 
titmouse,  nuthatch,  wren  and  cardinal  are 
back-porch  birds ;  the  cardinal,  junco  and 
towhee  are  front-door  callers,  the  spar¬ 
rows,  of  course,  ubiquitous.  A  lon§ 
mocker  tenants  the  syringa.  I  have  never 
seen  him  come  to  the  feed  place,  but  I 
take  some  wheat  and  scatter  under  the 
cedar.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  widower,  though 
it  is  just  possible  that  his  spouse  has 
gone  to  Palm  Beach  with  a  handsomer 
bird,  and  he  refuses  even  to  breathe  the 
air  of  the  same  latitude. 

And  now  there  is  something  on  my 
mind  that  has  been  irritating  my  gray 
matter  as  badly  as  horseradish  does  my 
eyes.  It  is  'the  phrase,  “There  is  no 
excuse.”  How  I  loathe  it.  I  have  al¬ 
most  sworn  off  reading  articles  on  re¬ 
furnishing  or  refurbishing  the  house  lest 
I  meet  those  offensive  words.  I  do  wonder 
if  the  persons  who  make  use  of  them  so 
glibly  do  so  parrot-like,  and  never  think 
further,  or  if  they  are  so  vastly  ignorant 
that  they  do  not  know  that  there  are 
many  women  who  cannot  spend  a  dollar 
for  paint,  much  less  the  things  they  ad¬ 
vocate.  There  is  no  excuse,  but  there 
may  be  various  reasons  why  some  must 
live  year  after  year  without  the  pretty 
new  things  about  the  house.  Doubtless 
I  am  evincing  an  inferiority  complex  to 
allow  myself  to  be  annoyed  by  that  steel- 
trap  type  of  mentality,  but  I  do. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  things  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  and  ask  about, 
but  the  page  grows  long  and  time  short. 
Mrs.  Everybody,  especially  those  whose 
"Winter  is  passed  in  prosaic  choring,  I 
wish  you  the  ability  to  find  happiness  in 
these  humble  duties,  and  cheer  in  the 
thought  that  Spring  cannot  be  far  away. 

THE  BIRD  WOMAN  OF  THE  OZARKS. 


Carrot  Pies 

Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  the 
Hope  Farm  man  in  having  those  nice 
pumpkins,  may  use  carrots  for  pies.  Make 
the  same  way  as  if  pumpkins  were  used. 

MRS.  M.  J.  W. 


FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER  hSWWT^ 

I’t  accept  a  substitute.  The  BEST  saves 
you  money  because  of  longer  wear  l 


Warmfut 

Cold  Proof  Gaiter 

‘Caboose’ 

World* s  Best  Work  Rubber 


WARMFUT] 


This  practical  combination  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  fashioned,  clumsy  felt  boot 
and  gives  you  protection,  comfort,  and  long 
service.  Economical  because  in  the  spring 
and  fall  you  wear  “Caboose”  alone  over 
regular  shoes,  and  during  the  cold  months 
“Caboose”  over  the  “Warmfut”  gaiter. 
Keeps  your  feet  warm  and  dry  in  any  weather. 

‘Warmfut”  gaiter  is  made  from  wool  yarn 
knitted  and  shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric. 
Has  a  tough  felt  sole  and  leather  back  stay. 
Comes  in  different  heights. 

“Caboose”,  the  world’s  best  work  rubber, 
can’t  be  equaled  for  ,wear.  Slips  on 
easily,  fits  perfectly.  Four  ply  upper  . 
and  extra  thick  White  Tire  Sole. 


Look  for  this  White 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big “C” on  the  White 
Tire  Sole. 


your  dealer 

Find  out,  also,  about  the 
other  Big  “C”  Line  leaders, 
the  “Nebraska”  all  rubber 
overshoe  and  the  “Water¬ 
shed”,  cloth  top  overshoe. 
Footwear  for  the  women 
folks  and  the  youngsters, 
too.  All  made  by  Converse. 
If  your  dealer  is  out  of 
just  what  you  want  he  will 
quickly  get  it  from  our 
nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give 
your  dealer's  name. 


Ruff  Shod 


No  Better  Boot  Made 

You’ll  find  “Ruff  Shod”  the  longest  wearing,  most 
comfortable  boot  you  ever  had.  Fits  perfectly  because 
made  over  our  “foot-shape”  last.  No  break  at  instep, 
and  will  not  shuck  up  and  down  at  the  heel.  Extra 
iliSIR  heavy  extension  sole  protects  uppers  against  snagging 
or  scuffing.  Ask  for  “Ruff  Shod”* 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Factory— Malden,  Mass. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Plant  Potatoes 

this  waif 


"Acme”  Planters  do  it  just 
right— cheaper  and  better  than  , 
other  ways.  “Acme”  Planters  have 
served  growers  faithfully  for  years. 

•Good  Planting  Easy 

It’3  as  simple  as  walking  to  plant 
with  an  “Acme.”  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere.  For  your 
protection  look  for  the  “Acme” 
brand  on  every  tool. 

FREE  POTATO  BOOK— Write  for 
this  valuable  book  today.  Full 
of  money-making  ideas  for  po¬ 
tato  growers.  Address 
Dept.  17 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Garden 

Tractor 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding ,  Cultivating  and  Lawn  Mow¬ 
ing  with  greater  saving  of  time  1  i 
and  effort.  Attachments  for  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  are  Instantly  Inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  Indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con¬ 
trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  « 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  INIS. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels ,  fl  H  ©  T 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  WWW  1 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  |  C  C  © 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 
CUDIDC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
EmrmCMfg.Co.,  Box  296  Qulncy.lll. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

7C  WHITE  PINE,  well 
.  I  J  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

6LA8S-$S.«0  per  Box 
_ _  _  50  SQiiare  Feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


— 1 

. j 

' 

L J 

$1 


Grimm  Utensils  make  the  good  grade  of  syrup  that  brings  the 
highest  market  price.  Are  you  interested  and  will  you  tell  us  the 
number  of  trees  you  tap  and  a  list  of  utensils  needed?  We  will 
send  you  our  Catalogue  “B”  and  give  you  prices. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays  on  the  foliage 
and  makes  the  job  effective.  Using  an 
Ospraymo  means  high  pressure  always. 
OSPRAYMO  sprayers  have  the  last 
word  in  mechanical  agitators,  with 
two  stiff  adjustable  brushes  working 
automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction  strain¬ 
ers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan: 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need — High  Pressure  Guaranteed 

Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.Y. 

42  years  at  Sprayer  building 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 


Dcrit  neglect  a  Cold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has  all 
the  healing  properties  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  but  none  of  the 
unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply  and 
does  not  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle  take 
the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  from 
the  bathroom  shelf  and  rub  the  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  penetrates 
the  skin  and  goes  right  down  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


mv|l n  **  i 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  268  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Top  -  Dressing 
Talk  No.  3 


Increased  fruit  crops? 
Here’s  the  modern,  scientific  way— 


Authorities  agree  that  nitrogen  (  usually  termed  ammonia  ) 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  orchard  fertilizing  agents.  It 
assists  the  vigorous  wood  growth  necessary  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fruit  spurs  and  fruit  buds.  In  addition — 


Experience  has  proved  that  nitrogen  starvation  is  at  the 
bottom  of  many  scanty  yields  or  early  falling  of  the 
fruit.  An  early  application  of  quick-acting  nitrogen  will 
frequently  increase  the  yield  two  or  threefold. 

Don’t  starve  your  orchards — you’re  the  only  one  who 
loses.  Two  weeks  before  blossom  time  apply  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (100  to  150  pounds  per  acre). 

Arcadian  Sulphate  is  kiln-dried  and  screened  to  make 
it  fine  and  dry  for  top-dressing.  Ammonia  25  °/o  guaran¬ 
teed.  For  sale  by  leading  fertilizer  dealers. 


Important  Bulletins  Free! 


These  bulletins:  No.  3  —  Fertilizing  the  Prune  Or¬ 
chard,  No.  8  —  Fertilization  of  Peaches,  and  No.  10  — 
Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard,  show  how  fruit  growers 
have  increased  their  yield  and  profits. 


Write  our  nearest  office  today  for  the  Bulletins  you  need. 


Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


McWhorter 

No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer 
Distributor 


SPREADS  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 


Capacity: 
80  lbs. 


Extreme  _ 

width  <fliSP 
30  inches 

Shipping  wt.  85  lbs. 


Every  market  gardener  needs  this 
McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 
standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Strong, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  handle 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet. 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  618-A  South  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Reduce  ford  Engine 


that 


Stop  that  shaking  that  loosi 
nuts,  screws  and  bolts,  e 
that  jolting  over  rough  sp 
that  breaks  crankcase  art 
A  Pioneer  Engine  Supp 
saves  repairs,  stiffens  frar 
holds  engine  firmly  in  liner 
gives  that  even  flow  of  pov 
it  makes  driving  a  pleasure. 
CA  at  your  dealer's  or  dirt 
— 1  $2,75  West  of  Rockies. 


Pioneer  Engine  Support 

Fits  Passenger  Cars  or  Trucks.  Permanently  repairs 
broken  crankcase  arms.  EUasily  attached  in  twenty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill.  Dept.  L 

The  Brewer-Titchener  Corp.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Shoe  You  Want 

A  cap  toe  blucher,  made  in  black 
or  ton,  with  wearproof  lining, 
full-leather  middle  sole,  cork, 
welt,  usklde  outer-sole,  rubber 
heel.  A  Goodyear  welt  shoe, 
everything  the  best.  Sent 
Parcel  Post,  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or 
money  returned. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 

Write 
us  for 
our 

proposi • 
tion. 


DUMAIS  SHOE  COMPANY,  DEPT.  A 

ZO  FOUNDRY  STREET  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Grow  more  and  better  potatoes  and  make  more 
money  by  high  pressure  spraying  with  this 
Bean  Crop  Sprayer  — a  real  universal  outfit, 
adapted  not  only  to  potatoes, celery, grapes, etc., 
but  quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  sprayer. 

Constant  High  Pressure 

Engine-driven — that  means  constant  high  pres¬ 
sure,  a  powerful,  foggy,  driving  spray,  and  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  plants.  The  Bean  Crop 
Sprayer  has  a  capacity  of  6  to  7  gallons  a  minute 
at  200  lbs.  pressure  or  more. 

Many  High-Grade  Features 

The  spray  boom  Is  easily  adjusted  up  and  down 
or  sidewise,  and  the  wheels  are  adjustable  to 
varying  rows.  Equipped  with  dependable  2  h.p. 
Sprayer  Engine,  Bean  Pump  with  porcelain- 
lined  cylinder.  Built-in  pressure  Regulator,  Ro¬ 
tary  Agitator,  Special  Steel  Rfhtform,  and  other 
Bean  features.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for 
full  information  and  complete  catalog. 
r'  SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CQ..  50-s  67 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
243  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean  Simplicity 
Power  Sprayer. 

Name - - — - - 

Address - 


For  Sale-New4-Room  House  “1^0®.“? e*i 

miles  from  station,  school ;  bus;  wet  wash;  mailman,  etc. 
Price,  f 3,400;  half  cash.  COURTIER,  CheiinctSI.,  Ukewood,  N.  J. 


RADIO  SETS  and  PARTS 

3-Tube,  Complete,  S85  ;  5-Tube,  Complete,  $120. 
Write  for  prices  on  parts. 

COOPER  ELECT.  CO.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Rochester  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

(Continued  from  Page  162) 
year  and  the  honored  word  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission,  and  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  drop  the  agitation  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  the  State  Fair  in  favor  of  united 
action  towards  securing  a  new  horticul¬ 
tural  laboratory  at  Geneva.  All  in  all, 
then,  everybody  was  satisfied. 

No  doubt  the  State  Fair  issue  was  the 
high  note  of  the  assembly,  yet  it  was  the 
variety  and  movement  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  commending  President  C.  H. 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Roy  McPherson 
for  their  part  in  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  meetings  of  the  society.  For  example, 
there  were  over  40  speakers,  and  their 
subjects  ranged  from  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  and  production  problems  to  hu¬ 
morous  poems  about  vegetables.  In¬ 
cidentally,  if  there  be  any  of  delicate 
physique  who  may  be  privileged  to  hear 
Prof.  R.  M.  Adams,  let  them  beware  of 
possible  injury,  for  there  was  more  than 
one  aching  side  when  he  had  completed 
his  “Human  Side  of  Horticulture.” 

The  two  “six-minute  men”  programs 
that  were  carried  out  were  heartily  en¬ 
joyed.  Another  departure  from  former 
years  was  the  two  evening  sessions,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  evening  devoted  to  co¬ 
operative  marketing  was  one  of  the  most 
helpful  sessions  of  the  meetings.  The 
size  of  the  gathering  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  listeners  indicated  the  interest.  For 
my  part,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  heard 
more  common  sense  discussion  of  co-op¬ 
eratives  than  I  have  ever  heard  before. 
Apparently  the  “co-operative  fad”  of  re¬ 
cent  years  and  the  enthusiasm  that  car¬ 
ried  it  beyond  its  mark  has  cfime  to  a 
resting  place.  The  speakers  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  no  business  concerns  could 
hope  to  function  successfully  with  the 
heavy  overhead  expenses  that  some  co¬ 
operatives  carried.  Figures  based  upon 
successful  organization  operating  on  a 
rising  market  'are  entirely  misleading. 
Loyalty  of  members  is  to  be  obtained 
through  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved,  and  then  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  function  successfully  through 
thick  and  thin.  Too  much  effort  is  spent 
upon  membership  campaigns  and  not 
enough  upon  satisfying  the  present  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  competitive  market  it  is  un¬ 
wise  for  a  co-operative  to  enter  the  field 
just  to  get  its  share  of  the  middleman’s 
profits.  High  building  programs  are  se¬ 
rious  handicaps  to  success  because  they 
are  expenses  that  must  always  be  car¬ 
ried — they  cannot  be  divorced.  The  mar¬ 
keting  problem  begins  with  production. 
Co-operation  is  no  cure-all. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  mention  each 
speaker  during  the  three-day  meetings. 
Yet  it  would  be  an  oversight  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  interesting  talks  given  by  Dr. 
Roberts  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr.  Auchter 
of  Maryland,  the  latter  the  son  of  the 
late  W.  D.  Auchter.  Dr.  Roberts 
showed  the  importance  of  studying  trees 
in  an  orchard  and  learning  just  what  they 
were  doing.  Too  little  terminal  growth 
or  too  much  terminal  growth  mean  un¬ 
productive  trees.  In  between,  there  is  a 
point  of  high  productivity.  A  study  of 
the  spur  growths,  color  of  foliage,  color 
of  bark,  and  so  on,  will  repay  the  grower 
many  times  in  pointing  out  to  him  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  productiveness 
under  his  conditions. 

Dr.  Auchter  spoke  on  pollination  and 
showed  that  most  fruit  trees  are  self- 
sterile.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  different  varieties  for  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  purposes  but  one  must  also  supply 
the  proper  varieties.  For  example, 
Grimes  Golden  will  pollinate  Stayman 
Winesap  but  Stayman  Winesap  will  not 
pollinate  Grimes  Golden.  Baldwin  is  a 
poor  pollenizer.  McIntosh.  Delicious. 
R.  I.  Greening,  and  Cortland  are  self- 
sterile. 

As  for  the  exhibits,  they  were  separ¬ 
ated  by  attractive  white  fences  and  were 
of  unusually  pleasing  arrangement.  The 
one  feature  lacking  was  the  display  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  seen  the  past  two 
years.  The  exhibit  by  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  from  Geneva  was  made  up 
of  the  usual  attractive  fruit  display,  a 
display  of  insect  problems  by  the  en¬ 
tomology  division,  and  an  information 
and  publication  booth.  The  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit  was  larger  and  better  than  in  past 
years  but  it  should  be  much  larger  than 
it  is.  Rumor  had  it  that  several  grow¬ 
ers  had  promised  large  displays  for  next 
year,  a  hopeful  sign. 

'Spraying  equipment  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  in  mechanical  design.  Higher 
pressure,  greater  volume,  larger  engines, 
better  pumps,  working  parts  floating  in 
oil — all  these  were  improvements  towards 
greater  efficiency.  There  was  also  an 
abundance  of  cultivation  machinery  of 
different  types  and  improved  designs.  But 
after  all  one  can  hardly  describe  the  in¬ 
terest  that  the  exhibits  provides — one 
must  give  them  personal  inspection. 

The  officers  for  the  new  year  are  C.  H. 
McClew,  president ;  E.  W.  Mitchell,  first 
vice-president ;  J.  G.  Case,  second  vice- 
president  ;  M.  C.  Burritt,  third  viee- 
pre'sident ;  Azro  Miller,  fourth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  R.  C.  Hitchings,  C.  G.  Woost¬ 
er,  iW.  D.  Chase,  T.  E.  Cross;  Leslie 
Tanner,  and  Roscoe  Teater.  executive 
committee.  observer. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow1  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloyes.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  « 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you. Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
m  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  Cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today,  ft 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

Lareest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

693  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


fa  lb 


On  tfh.i.5 
5  taper-  Qualify) 
Gillies  Broken ( 


S®?  io_ 

Offee 

in  S  lb.  Lots  or  Moro  /ill1 
BEAN  or  GROUND 

Delivered  POSTPAID 
,  within  300  Miles  ^  m  " 

Try  it  for  a  real  treat.  Its  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coffees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check.  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23  S -9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

.  Established  85  Years 


Agents— Sell  Towels 

Here  is  a  live  proposition  for  live  agents.  A  new, 
patented  KNITTED  Towel.  Something  different, 
yet  an  article  that  is  used  by  everyone,  every  day. 
Each  towel  put  up  in  sealed,  transparent,  germ- 
proof  packet.  Ready  to  open  and  use.  Sells  on 
sight  because  goods  are  attractive,  price  is  low, 
and  every  towel  guaranteed.  Big  commission* 
paid.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

San-KNIT-ary  Textile  Mills 
101 1  Diamond  St.,  Dept.  1851,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Fully  Equipped  POULTRY  FARM 

Fnr  Ih  health— reason.  Location,  near  Blue 

i  ui  uaic  Ridge  Mts.,  Ya.  Attractive  dwelling; 
buildings  new;  stocked;  Electric  lights.  Apply 

N.  J.  EXPERIMENT  STATION  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Maine  Wool  Yarn ,or  st0^n«XVs!c-  *,4° 

Gordon  Remnant  Co.  Dexter,  Main* 


ICO  Aero  Perm  >ft  breeding  establishment.) 
I  UU-ACTe  rami  Fully  accredited  herd  of 
Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  teams,  machinery,  furniture. 
One  of  New  Jersey’s  best.  Near  county  seat.  35  miles 
from  New  York.  Jacob  Todd,  Jr.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MODERN  GRAIN  and’ DAIRY  FARM 

Tioga  Co.,  N.Y.  Owner  retiring.  Home  modern — elec¬ 
tricity  from  power  lino.  Paved  roads;  1  mile  from  town 
fine  schools  ;  churches.  Four  large  barns,  34  stanchions, 
silo,  etc.  142  acres  fertile  soil,  all  tillable  except  wood 
lot.  Selling  for  lees  than  buildings  would  cost  today. 
$>1*,25©  needed  to  swing  deal.  On  the  main  line  of  the 
Lehigh.  Write  GKORGK  EXO,  (Spencer,  New  York 


For  Sale- 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by-the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting"  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  L>aH  paper 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewall3.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
'  Dept.  41  Philadelphia 
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KILL 

MICE 
&  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSISTON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

AT  A  L  L  OCA 
DRUGGISTS  4JV 
BY  MAIL 

504  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


W/TH 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


LITTLE  \ 

YONDER  DITCHER 

Direc-t  from 
Factory 
■to  Farmer 

In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the 
Little  Wonder  has  saved  me,  in 
>  labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 

dollars,”  writes  Clint  Bricker. 
Shelby ,0.  Cuts  a  clean  trench  10" 
to  12"  wide,  down  to  30"  deep.  Can 
be  used  with  team  or  tractor. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  price 

L.W.  SALES  CO.,  Box  3BS,  Bellevue,  O. 


Needha 

CROWNi 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

“More  Potatoes’* 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc, 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  A,  STERLING.  ILL* 


Look 
for  This 
TaS 


M 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  $  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Sincy,  «V. 
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|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of'all  kinds  ZZ 

—  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  car-entry.  PRICE  $1.50  ZZ 

”  For  sale  by 
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The  School  Toilet  Problem 

Will  you  give  us  some  advice  concern¬ 
ing  a  problem  that  confronts  our  school? 
The  enrollment  is  about  one  hundred. 
Our  toilet  system,  chemical  with  two 
250-gallon  tanks,  is  inconvenient,  expen¬ 
sive.  and  inadequate.  The  contents  have 
to  be  dipped  from  an  opening  at  one  end 
and  drawn  away  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
man  to  do  it.  We  are  not  sure  of  a 
continuing  water  supply,  so  we  cannot 
install  flush  toilets.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  tap  the  bottom  of  the  tanks 
and  run  the  contents  into  a  cesspool  or 
septic  tank?  A  septic  tank  would  be 
an  expensive  undertaking  for  us.  What 
would  you  advise  us  to  do?  w.  B.  H. 

The  placing  of  ch'emica  1  toilets  in  j 
country  schools  that  were  not  provided 
with  running  water  so  that  flush  closets 
might  be  used,  which  was  made  prac¬ 
tically  obligatory  by  the  Department  of 
Education  a  few  years  ago,  has  not 
worked  out  as  satisfactorily  as  its  ad¬ 
vocates  expected,  and  these  underground 
tanks  have  been  abandoned  in  many  cases 
where  they  were  once  installed.  The  idea 
in  mind,  that  of  making  entrances  to  the 
toilets  open  from  the  building  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  more  closely  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher,  was  a  good  one, 
but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping 
these  chemical  tanks  in  order  and  get¬ 
ting  them  cleaned  at  needed  intervals 
has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  their  use.  In  some  instances 
they  were  never  installed,  in  spite  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dis¬ 
trict,  in  others  they  have  been  abandoned 
and  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  out¬ 
side  closet. 

There  is  no  reason  why  outside  toilets 
cannot  be  made  and  kept  in  decent  con¬ 
dition,  in  spite  of  the  determined  efforts 
of  all  boys  to  destroy  everything  that  is 
destructible  about  a  sehoolliouse,  and,  as 
a  boy,  I  did  my  full  share  at  this.  The 
trouble  lies  in  not  giving  toilets  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  deserve.  They  are 
regarded  as  a  necessary,  but  inconvenient, 
appendage  to  a  sehoolliouse,  and  one  to 
be  slighted  in  favor  of  the  morfe  dignified 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  toilet 
provided  for  the  girls  is,  in  most  cases, 
kept  in  decent  condition,  thanks  to  the 
inherent  tendency  of  the  female  sex 
toward  decency,  but  the  one  used  'by  the 
boys  usually  has  a  door  hanging  by  one 
hinge,  or  entirely  removed  and  leaning  up 
against  the  outside  of  the  building,  the 
high  board  fence  surrounding  it  and 
supposedly  acting  as  a  screen  has  so 
many  boards  missing  that  no  boy  thinks 
of  going  around  it,  when  he  can  just  as 
easily  crawl  through,  and  the  intexuor  is 
carved  and  chalked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  anyone  looking  for  arguments  to 
prove  the  total  depravity  of  mankind  all 
the  evidence  he  needs. 

Some  schoolhouses,  however,  have  solid, 
well-built  outside  toilets,  separated  and 
screened  as  they  should  be  and  kept  in 
good  repair  and  decent  condition.  This 
requires  some  expense,  some  work  and 
some  attention,  above  all  some  attention. 

I  know  of  no  chemical  toilet  that  does 
not  also  require  expense,  work  and  at¬ 
tention  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  order. 
The  idea  that  a  toilet  of  any  kind  will 
care  for  itself  over  a  considerable  period 
of  years  and  remain  in  decent  condition 
to  use  is  fallacious.  What  is  needed  is 
not  a  new  system  of  toilet  construction, 
but  a  new  system  of  thought  upon  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of 
children  at  school,  and  I  may  pause 
here  long  enough  to  say  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  children  in  country  district 
schools  are  more  safe  from  physical  and 
moral  contamination  than  those  in  our 
village  high  schools,  and  I  have  had  some 
little  opportunity  to  observe  both. 

As  to  your  own  problem,  all  that  J 
can  suggest  is  that  it  may  be  practicable 
to  dig  a  large  cesspool  into  which  these 
tanks  may  be  drained  at  intervals.  If 
in  open  soil  and  there  are  no  nearby 
wells  to  be  contaminated,  I  presume  that 
this  can  be  done.  Septic  tanks  need  not 
be  expensive,  but  they  require  a  supply 
of  running  water,  or,  at  least,  water  that 
can  be  turned  into  them  at  intervals. 

M.  B.  D. 


Graphic  Statement  of  Farm 
Conditions 

Wheat  is  a  sure  leader,  but  is  inclined 
to  feel  floury,  while  the  hay  crop  is  being 
hard  pressed  ;  corn  seems  to  be  going  to 
mush  and  buckwheat  feels  flat  as  a  pan¬ 
cake  ;  oats  are  wild  but  barley  is  in  low 
spirits,  having  lost  its  place  in  society 
where  it  used  to  wear  a  white  collar. 

The  price  of  pure  wool  gives  you  the 
itch  and  cotton  makes  your  head  spin. 

Butter  is  getting  strong  but  it  looks  as 
if  milk  would  have  to  liquid-ate,  while 
the  happy  egg  rolls  blithely  on  and  sings. 
“Beat  me  if  you  can.” 

Lard  is  a  slippery  customer  and  gets 
along  smoothly  through  life  while  sausage 
is  ground  down  to  the  last  turn. 

Tobacco  is  still  going  a  fast  pace,  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  of  smoke  behind,  but  cabbage 
will  be  a  sure  winner  because  it  is  always 
a  head. 

And  last  here  comes  our  old  friend  po¬ 
tato,  no  wonder  he  feels  bad  and  lags  be¬ 
hind,  with  his  black  eye  and  rotten  out¬ 
look.  '  E.  W.  M. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 
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The  Blades  That  Cut  Farming 
Costs  —  and  Build  Profits! 

T-IERE  is  the  “business  end”  of  the  world’s  best  spreader 
1  A  — the  distributor  blades  that  have  increased  harvests 
on  thousands  of  American  farms  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  —  by  making  fullest  possible  use  of  Nature’s 
greatest  soil  food. 

-74e- 


SPREADER 


The  shape  of  the  blades — and  their  relative  position  to  each  other — is  the 
secret  of  New  Idea  efficiency.  This  feature  is  covered  by  patents  and  can 
be  had  only  on  the  New  Idea  Spreader. 

In  the  New  Idea  Model  8  you  will  find  every  single  feature  that  you 
could  wish  for  in  a  spreader.  Sturdy  construction — simple  efficient  mech¬ 
anism — low  bed — auto  steer  front  axle 
—  these  and  many  other  genuine  ad¬ 
vantages  make  the  New  Idea  the  best 
spreader  you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  this  spreader  at  your  dealer's 
or  write  us  for  literature 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

“Spreader  Specialists  for  25  Years’* 

Branch  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Service  and  Parts  also  from  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Idea  Transplanter  I 

|  The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


New  in  design — more  efficient  in  its  work 
—  the  New  Idea  Transplanter  is  the  ideal 
machine  for  market  gardeners  and  growers. 
Handles  a/i  crops.  Write  or  mail  coupon. 
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Please  send  complete  literature  about 
□  New  Idea  Spreader 
D  New  Idea  Transplanter 

Name _ 


Address_ 
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Good  Fanning  Means  Better  Plowing! 

No  matter  what  your  soil  conditions  may  be  you  will  find  an  E-B  Plow 
to  handle  your  plowing  economically.  The  E-B  Plow  family  is  complete 
— walking  plows,  sulky  and  gang  plows,  disc  plows  and  heavy  tractor 
plows,  and  a  special  Fordson  plow.  The  riding  and  tractor  plows  are 
equipped  with  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares,  which  can  be  put  on  or 
taken  off  in  5  seconds  without  tools. 

E-B  Fordson  Plow — Extra  clearance  of  2  inches  under  beams  and 
between  bottoms  make  it  turn  easily  and  cover  trash — a  decided  advant¬ 
age.  Flexible  hitch,  rope  control  power-lift  and  adjustable  coulter- 
jointers.  Popular  with  Fordson  owners  because  it  enables  them  to 
plow  more  acres  at  less  expense. 

E-B  Quick  Turn  Sulky  Plow — A  new  standard  in  simplicity,  unusually 
light  in  draft;  all  steel;  frameless  and  tongueless.  A  quick,  square  turn 
can  be  made  with  bottom  in  the  ground.  May  be  set  up  as  either  a 
right  or  left  hand  plow,  as  all  parts  except  bottom  are  interchangeable. 

Be  sure  to  get  free  circulars  describing  E-B  plows. 

And  remember,  whatever  farm  machine  you 
need  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line. 

Emerson  -Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Business  Founded  1852  Incorporated)  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
Peoria  Branch— 104  Chestnut  Street 


m 
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I  EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO..  Rockford,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  send  free  circulars  describing  E-B 
plows. 

J  □  Fordson  □  Quick  Turn  Sulky  □  Tractor  Plow 

*  Name . . 

1  Town . State 


.  R.F.D. 


I  am  also  interested  in 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  well  realize  that  the  weakness  of  our 
plan  of  farming  is  the  lack  of  a  profitable 
cash  job  in  Winter.  The  dairyman  has 
milk  or  cream  to  sell  every  day.  The 
fruit  or  vegetable  man  with  a  good  storage 
has  apples  or  pears  or  celery  or  turnips 
always  on  sale.  He  can  take  in  a  few 
dollars  whenever  he  takes  his  goods  to 
market.  I  know  some  of  these  men  who 
lose  a  little  money  on  every  can  of  milk 
or  every  package  of  fruit  they  handle. 
They  live,  but  receive  no  wages.  Their 
income  just  about  pays  for  hired  labor, 
feed,  fertilizer,  taxes  and  insurance  and 
similiar  expenses,  but  there  is  nothing 
left  for  wages.  A  good  many  hen  men 
who  are  selling  eggs  just  now  have  plenty 
of  Winter  work,  but  there  is  very  little 
income  from  capital — much  less  from 
labor.  The  fact  is  that  running  a  farm 
these  days  with  any  real  profit  is  a  job 
for  a  first-class  financial  manager.  I 
know  that  many  a  city  man  will  tell  you 
it‘s  easy,  and  that  the  farmer  fails  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  know  how  to  “manage.” 
As  a  rule  these  benevolent  lunatics  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
have  them  learn  in  the  only  possible  way. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  us 
might  be  better  off  if  we  had  some  side 
line  which  would  give  us  profitable 
Winter  work. 

***** 

In  my  boyhood  days  most  farmers  be¬ 
came  small  manufacturers  in  the  Winter. 
That  was  before  the  centralizing  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  large  factories.  The  raw 
materials  were  brought  to  the  farm  and 
in  Winter  we  made  them  into  hats, 
shoes,  clothing,  woolen  goods  and  other 
things.  There  was  a  little  workshop  in 
the  barn  or  in  some  small  building  out¬ 
side,  and  in  them  we  earned  our  cash 
income.  In  truth,  most  of  our  “farm¬ 
ing”  in  those  days  was  very  simple.  We 
cut  cord  wood  and  grew  beans,  potatoes, 
rye,  wheat  or  corn  for  our  own  use,  and 
cut.  hay  enough  for  a  horse,  a  cow  or  two 
and  some  hens.  Now  and  then  there 
would  be  a  yoke  of  oxen— worked  until 
they  were  getting  tough  and  then  sold  as 
beef.  This  farm  manufacturing  dates 
back  to  earliest  times.  Farmers  would 
buy  long,  slender  rods  of  iron  or  steel 
and  spend  Winter  days  or  nights  in  mak¬ 
ing  nails.  They  cut  these  rods  into  short 
pieces  with  cold  chisels  and  hammered 
a  “head”  at  one  end  by  hand.  Of  course 
this  did  much  to  ruin  New  England 
farming,  since  these  farmers  got  in  the 
habit  of  paying  most  attention  to  “mak¬ 
ing  things,”  and  they  let  the  farm  go. 
A  barn  cannot  successfully  shelter  a 
hybrid — half  mechanic  and  half  farmer 
—any  more  than  a  country  can  be  half 
slave  and  half  free.  In  our  old  barn 
there  seemed  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  turning  lathe,  run  by  foot  power,  and 
the  shoemaker’s  bench — and  the  liens  and 
cattle.  In  those  days,  the  Winter  job 
produced  the  cash  income,  and  in  all  the 
ages  the  man  or  the  job  that  represents 
cash  has  been  made  king  of  the  family. 
If  those  farmers  could  have  “made 
things  in  Winter,  taken  the  money  and 
put  it  right  back  in  improvements  on 
their  own  farm,  they  might  have  saved 
the  agriculture  of  New  England.  Instead 
of  that  they  came  to  regard  the  farm  as 
just  a  piece  of  land  to  produce  food  and 
a  very  small  income,  while  they  earned 
cash  at  “making  things.”  The  money 
was  sent  elsewhere  for  investment  in 
other  sections,  where  farming  was  the 
chief  business.  Of  course  two  things 
were  sure.  It  was  an  inevitable  law  of 
nature  that  sooner  or  later  manufacturing 
would  concentrate  at  the  most  favorable 
places  for  producing  power.  At  first  this 
would  naturally  be  at  the  little  streams 
and  lakes  where  water  power  was  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  it  would  be  at  the  points 
where  fuel  could  be  cheaply  gathered. 
Of  course  that  ended  farm  manufacturing. 
Then  those  dollars  which  the  farmers 
scattered  out  in  farm  mortgages  were  like 
dragons’  teeth.  They  developed  other 
sections  of  the  country  which  were  able 
to  feed  New  England,  for,  when  the  home 
manufacturing  went,  too  many  of  the 
“farms”  had  gone  back  to  brush  and 
neglected  meadows. 

***** 

The  last  time  I  was  through  that  coun¬ 
try  I  saw  great  parks  of  automobiles 
gathered  around  the  factories  in  town. 
Workmen  lived,  in  some  cases,  miles  away 
in  the  country  on  little  farms.  They 
drove  back  and  forth  to  work.  At  home 
they  kept  a  garden  and  a  few  hens.  There 
would  be  one  or  two  cleared  fields  along 
the  road,  but  most  of  the  farm  land  gone 
back  to  brush  and  timber.  As  a  farm  it 
had  failed — though  the  children  might 
look  forward  to  something  from  the  trees. 
The  system  provides  a  good  labor  supply 
for  the  factories,  but  is  death  to  farming. 
I  have  been  interested  in  Henry  Ford’s 
theory  of  locating  small  industries  in 
the  country,  or  locating  workmen  in  the 
country  and  having  them  drive  back  and 
forth  to  work.  The  theory  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  wTill  in  most  cases,  ruin  the  farm 
side  of  the  workman.  His  heart  will  be 
in  his  cash  job  unless  he  is  what  we  call 
a  natural  farmer— that  is,  a  man  who 
would  rather  run  a  farm  than  do  any¬ 
thing  else,  regardless  of  comparative 


profits.  Perhapsi  the  outcome  of  all 
this  experimenting  and  discussion  will  be 
leaving  only  these  natural  farmers  on 
the  land,  with  the  hybrids  going  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  That  would  be  about  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen. 

***** 

On  a  farm  like  ours,  Winter  will  be  a 
time  for  doing  odds  and  ends,'  unless 
there  is  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  a  big 
flock  of  hens  or  a  storage  to  keep  Winter 
fruit.  With  our  outfit  dairying  would 
not  pay  us.  While  wholesale  milk  will 
bring  eight  to  nine  cents  it  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  all  the  grain  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Winter  fodder.  Good  labor 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  As  for 
hens,  I  have  figured  that  carefully,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  pays  us  better  to  keep 
a  small  flock  of  choice,  well-bred  hens, 
and  sell  the  pullets  and  cockrels  in  late 
Fall  or  Winter  for  breeders.  The  Winter 
egg  business  is  a  special  proposition,  not 
so  well  suited  to  our  conditions.  The 
cold  storage  scheme  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  it  would 
pay  us,  yet  where  one  is  able  to  sell  the 
fruit  right  from  the  orchard  at  a  fair 
price,  without  work  or  expense  of  extra 
handling  or  keeping,  it  often  pays  better 
to  do  it.  This  Winter  finds  us  with 
plenty  to  do  but  with  little  cash  income. 
We  do  some  trucking — hauling  fruit  or 
potatoes  to  market  for  neighbors.  We 
must  cut  nearly  1,000  posts  for  the  vine¬ 
yard.  We  use  dead  chestnut  for  this 
purpose — cutting  it  on  our  own  woods. 
Then  the  year’s  wood  fuel  must  be  cut. 
We  are  chopping  up  the  tops  of  timber 
trees  for  this.  We  take  the  saw  right 
into  the  woods  and  hire  the  neighbor’s 
tractor  to  run  it.  Then  the  cut  fuel  is 
hauled  down  to  the  shed  at  odd  times. 
Then  the  vines  must  be  trimmed.  They 
are  badly  overgrown  and  will  need  care¬ 
ful  handling.  A  peach  orchard  is  to  be 
taken  out.  The  limbs  will  be  cut  off 
above  the  crotch.  Then  when  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  we  can  cut  the  roots  on 
one  side,  hitch  the  horses  to  the  stump 
and  twist  it  out.  During  the  past  week 
we  have  been  thrashing  the  rye.  This  is 
done  by  hand.  Thrashing  by  machine 
seems  to  have  become  a  lost  art  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  good-sized  crop. 
We  could  sell  both  grain  and  straw,  but 
I  intend  to  keep  them  on  the  farm.  The 
old  Dutch  farmer  in  this  country  would 
chop  the  heads  of  rye  and  feed  them  to 
horses  believing  that  the  sharp  spines 
would  remove  bots  from  the  stomach. 
I  doubt  it,  but  it  was  and  is  a  common 
practice  here.  We.  grind  the  rye  grain 
with  oats  and  corn,  and  make  a  good 
ground  feed  for  all  stock.  East  year  we 
cut  several  acres  of  oats  for  hay.  This 
is  fed  to  horses  with  a  little  ground  feed 
made  by  grinding  equal  parts  of  rye  and 
corn.  With  ordinary  hay  oats  will  be 
added  to  this  ground  feed.  I  think  it 
pays  to  give  one  or  two  ears  of  corn  per 
day  and  let  the  horses  gnaw  the  grain 
from  the  cob.  That  is  good  treatment 
for  lampas.  A  handful  of  oilmeal  now 
and  then  is  also  good.  Last  year  I 
started  in  to  reduce  our  grain  bill  by 
growing  more  corn  and  small  grain  on 
distant  fields.  It  has  worked  out  well. 
The  oat  hay,  rye  and  corn  will  save  us 
hundreds  of  dollars  formerly  spent  for 
grain  and  feed.  This  year  I  have  a  new 
plan  along  this  line  which  I  think  will 
work.  A  little  later  pruning  will  begin. 
We  have  gone  over  our  fields  and  planned 
our  crops  with  care.  The  clover  seeding 
looks  well  this  year,  and  we  shall  put 
more  of  the  hills  in  oats  and  Alsike. 
We  shall  increase  our  strawberry  plant¬ 
ing  and  make  a  little  plunge  on  potatoes. 
With  the  present  outlook  for  that  crop  I 
cannot  advise  heavy  planting,  but  this 
year  it  seems  like  a  good  crop  to  fit  in 
with  our  other  work. 

***** 

Inside  the  house  we  are  making  some 
long-needed  improvements.  There  have 
been  so  many  little  feet  running  and 
jumping  on  our  pine  floors  that  the  marks 
show.  So  we  have  had  the  floors  which 
have  to  stand  most  of  this  footwear  cov¬ 
ered  with  oak.  That  will  hold  them  for 
a  while.  Then  the  stairs  in  our  front 
room  have  always  been  something  of  a 
menace.  They  went  straight  up  at  a 
steep  angle,  and  several  of  the  babies 
have  slipped  down,  bumping  at  each  step. 
So  we  had  these  stairs  remade  with  a 
little  landing  place  part  way  up.  This 
is  safer  and  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  room.  Then  the  front  door  has 
been  overhauled.  All  this  with  painting 
and  varnishing,  mostly  done  by  members 
of  the  family,  makes  a  better  house  to 
live  in.  But  here  comes  a  strange  thing. 
As  a  boy  I  was  carefully  trained  to  use 
the  back  door  and  wipe  my  feet  on  the 
mat.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  ex¬ 
travagance  for  the  boy  to  come  in  the 
front  door  except  for  funerals,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  golden  wedding  or  when  the  min¬ 
ister  called.  Habit  is  still  strong,  and 
I  am  a  “back-door  man.”  My  children 
have  had  no  such  training.  They  are 
“front-door”  people  and  they  want  to 
rush  right  into  all  this  paint  and  pretti¬ 
ness.  Somehow  they  seem  to  consider 
this  making  for  the  back  door  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  inferiority — a  slavery  to  habit. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  considered  the 
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10  Bags  of  Multiple-Strength 


equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertilizer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow* 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

\  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  A  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength  contains 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers.  10  bags  contain  as  much 
plant  food  as  20  of  the  standard  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  but 
not  twice  the  price!”  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  prices. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
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International  JIgricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  O,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 


Name- 


Address _ 
Town _ 


State - 
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Reversible  gangs  and  cutlery  steel  disks 
with  edges  forged  sharp  are  only  two  of  the 
many  valuable  features  found  in  the 


SINGLE 
vlati  Jx^  ACTION 
HARROW 

Let  us  tell  you  what  the  others  are.  Our 
complete  catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
this  and  other  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Implements.  They  include  Double  Action 
Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Harrows;  Orchard 
Harrows;  California  Orchard  Plows;  Busli 
and  Bog  Plows  for  subduing  rough  land; 
Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land  plowing; 
Grove  Harrow's;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows, 
etc. 

With  our  complete  catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  valuable  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tilage.”  Write  for  both  books  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

51  MAIN  STREET  :  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


rCDTII  I7FD  PURE  CANADA 
I  Eill  1  iliijIjH  hardwood  ashes 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down, 
grain  and  corn  growing.  For  tobaeeo,  fruit  crops  and 
truck  growing  they  have  no  equal.  Rich  In  Potash. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


FARMING  PAYS 


Every  farmer  wants  to 
save  labor,  time,  horse¬ 
power,  seed  and  raise 
bigger,  better  and  surer 
crops.  The  WESTERN 
Pulverizer,  Packer 
&  Mulcher(3  ma¬ 
chines  in  1)  will  do  all 
this.  It  pulverizes  and 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed 
and  forms  a  1  oose ,  gran¬ 
ular,  moisture-retaining 
mulch  on  top— making 


.THE  SPROCKET  PACKER 


13  SIZES 
I  AND  3  SECTIONS 


a  perfect  aeedbed— in  one  operation.  It  makes  5  to  10  bushels 
more  per  acre  by  rolling  winter  wheat  or  other  growing  grain  in 
spring,  whether  ground  is  hard-crusted  and  cracked,  heaved, 
loose  or  unpacked.  The  WESTERN  has  no  equal  for  this  work, 
or  for  making  seedbed  for  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
or  for  covering  alfalfa,  clover  and  grass  seed. 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  It  shows  the  machine  and  itsl 
AND  BOOK  ON  SEEDBEDS  fields— Explains  its  principle 

and  construction;  why  it  does  better  work  with  less  horse-power 
and  saves  one-third  seed;  why  it  is  the  only  roller  that  leaves  a 
mulch  on  top  of  the  packed  soil.  It  contains  letters  from  many 
users,  proving  our  statements;  and  much  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.*  “Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold."  Write  TODAY  for  Cata 
log  and  delivered  price  from  nearest  shipping  point. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Mr.  Sugarmaker! 

YOUR  SEASON  IS  AT  HAND 

Your  prices  depend  upon  your  quality.  Insure  your  har¬ 
vest  by  equipping  with  the  “  Famous  Vermont,”  the  only 
practical,  rapid,  shallow-boiling  evaporator  constructed. 
State  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  Prices  moderate. 
Terms  liberal.  Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  Made  to  attach  to  any 

farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  J.  S.  Greenleaf,  Anson,  Maine 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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question  of :  back  door  and  front  door  as 
it  effects  the  character,  and  the  psychology 
of  the  average  person.  In  Clarence  Bar- 
row’s  book  there  is  a  fine  sketch  entitled, 
“Old  Aunt  Mary,”  which  develops  this 
thought.  As  a  “back-door”  man  I  may 
try  to  give  my  opinion  of  some  of  these 
“front-door”  people.  h.  w\  c. 


Reforestation  in  Erie 
County,  New  York 

Our  little  story  only  dates  back  to  the 
last  days  of  1922,  or  early  1923,  when 
one  of  our  members,  who  is  a  learned 
lumberman,  told  our  club :  “It  is  time 
something  was  being  done  along  the  line 
of  reforestation.”  Another  member  nearly 
his  equal,  replied,  “Yes,  before  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  follow,  the  example  of  the 
woodchuck  and  live  in  holes  in  the 
ground.” 

This  much  for  the  start.  The  East 
Aurora  Fish  &  Game  Club  voted  to  try 
out  this  new  branch  of  conservation  with 
a  goal  of  10.000  little  trees  (three-year 
transplants).  The  committee  started 
making  plans  for  their  work,  which  was 
no  small  task,  to  convince  the  farmer  who 
is  the  one  we  have  to  meet  and  convince, 
that  it  was  no  selfish  mission  we  were 
pursuing.  By  May  7.  1923,  we  had  put 
it  across,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  planted  not  only  10,000 
trees,  but  swelled  the  number  to  25.000. 
This  being  the  Royeroft  Memorial  Day, 
our  May  7  was  then  called  “Hubbard 
Memorial  and  Reforestation  Day.”  At 
this  time  I  must  pause  to  say  that  the 
last  19,000  trees  were  planted  in  28 
minutes,  and  an  actual  count  in  the 
Spring  of  1924,  showed  82  per  cent  living 
trees. 

At  the  banquet  which  closed  the  day’s 
activities,  our  goal  for  1924  was  set  at 
25,000  trees,  or  a  duplicate  of  1923.  The 
1924  committee  conceived  the  idea  of 
community  meetings  on  reforestation. 
They  got  together,  as  best  they  could,  a 
collection  of  stereopticon  lantern  slides 
and  met  with  the  farmers  at  various 
Grange  meetings,  and  showed  the  pictures 
and  talked  reforestation,  offering  to  give, 
free  of  any  cost,  500  trees  and  come  to 
their  farms  and  plant  the  trees,  with 
every  new  membership  to  our  club,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50,  and  get  them  at  cost,  plus 
expense  of  transportation  by  express 
from  the  nursery,  any  additional  trees 
they  might  want.  On  May  7,  1924.  the 
second  Hubbard  Memorial  &  Reforesta¬ 
tion  Day,  the  East  Aurora  Fish  &  Game 
Club  had  actually  planted,  assisted  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  52,500 
trees  in  and  around  East  Aurora.  This 
number  was  about  20,000  trees  short  of 
what  we  had  spoken  for,  but  could  not 
get  from  the  nurseries. 

The  committee  for  1925  immediately, 
on  its  appointment,  started  on  its  work 
planning  to  avoid  any  shortage  in  1925. 
They  planned  a  little  East  Aurora  Fish 
&  Game  Club  reforestation  exhibit  at  our 
county  fair  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  where 
we  met  farmers  and  land-owners  from 
many  counties  and  States,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  our  Erie  County  farmers, 
and  to  date  the  club  has  signed  orders 
for  trees,  amounting  to  179,000,  and  our 
real  campaign  does  not  start  until  about 
March  15,  1925. 

You  may  ask  where  these  trees  all 
come  from.  New  York  State  has  the 
largest  forest  tree  nursery  in  the  world, 
and  will  furnish  to  land-owners  in  the 
State,  at  cost,  trees  for  reforestation  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

The  East  Aurora  Fish  &  Game  Club 
is  trying,  as  best  it  can,  to  speed  this 
good  work  to  as  high  a  mark  as  possible. 
We  have  set  our  goal  to  reforest  the  last 
foot  of  waste  or  non-productive  land  in 
Erie  County. 

THE  EAST  AURORA  EISH  &  GAME  CLUB. 


De-scenting  a  Skunk 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  or  one  of  your 
readers  would  give  me  instructions  in  de¬ 
tail  of  how  to  remove  the  odor  glands 
from  a  live  skunk.  Can  you  chloroform 
them?  If  so,  the  method  and  amount 
that  would  be  required  to  be  used,  also 
what  instruments  would  be  necessary. 

Connecticut.  L.  P.  R. 

Theoretically,  it  is  as  easy  to  remove 
the  scent  glands  from  a  young  skunk  as 
it  is  to  castrate  a  pig  and  about  the  same 
tools  are  needed.  The  glands  are  situated 
under  the  tail,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
anal  openfng.  In  a  young  animal  they 
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are  small  and  simple,  'but  they  grow  with 
age  and  extend  around  and  between 
muscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  so  that 
their  removal  is  a  very  serious  operation 
in  an  old  animal. 

It  is  much  better  to  practice  first  on 
one  or  two  dead  skunks  before  trying  to 
operate  on  a  living  one.  That  will  give 
a  chance  to  see  just  what  the  gland  looks 
like  and  just  where  to  cut  to  expose  it. 
One  who  had  had  a  little  experience  will 
always  remember  not  to  press  much  on 
the  gland  or  on  the  sac  where  the  secre¬ 
tion  is  stored.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  and  a  neighbor  boy  Were  skin¬ 
ning  a  skunk.  They  carefully  avoided 
the  scent  gland.  After  the  animal  was 
skinned  they  wanted  to  see  just  where 
the  juice  came  out  so  they  pressed  the 
sac  a  bit.  One  of  them  was  just  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  got  a  good  dose  right  in  the 
eyes.  It  was  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
there  was  a  little  strip  of  open  water 
around  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  the  little 
pond  beside  them.  George  dived  into 
this  strip  of  water  and  tried  to  crawl 
under  the  ice.  When  the  others  dragged 
him  back  he  would  catch  a  quick  breath 
and  then  dive  back  again.  Later,  when 
his  eyes  had  cooled  off  a  bit  he  went  home 
and  his  mother  made  him  change  all  his 
clothes  in  the  chicken  coop. 

In  performing  the  operation,  fasteu  the 
chloroformed  animal  on  its  back  on  a 
board  with  the  hind  legs  spread  apart. 
Then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  make  a 
short  cut  to  each  side  from  the  naked 
skin  of  the  vent.  The  cut  should  be  just 
long  and  deep  enough  to  expose  the 


gland.  It  will  probably  be  safer  t*.  ex¬ 
pose  the  duct  next,  a  small  tube  which 
will  look  like  a  whitish  line  from  the  sac 
to  the  opening.  Tie  a  thread  around  the 
duct  with  a  surgeon’s  knot,  which  is  like 
the  first  half  of  a  square  knot  except 
that  the  ends  are  wrapped  around  twice 
instead  of  once,  then  draw  tight. 

The  next  step  is  to  dissect  carefully 
around  the  gland  and  sac  and  take  them 
out,  then  repeat  on  the  other  side;  If 
the  animal  is  only  a  few  weeks  old,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  then  will  be  to 
pour  in  a  little  turpentine,  iodine  or 
other  disinfectant  and  let  the  patient 
come  out  of  the  anesthetic.  The  gland 
is  rather  whitish  in  contrast  with  the 
red  muscle  and  seems  a  little  more  firm 
than  the  fat. 

The  animals  can  be  chloroformed  in  a 
tight  box.  Simply  put  the  drug  in  the 
box  and  close  the  lid.  Use  as  little  as 
possible,  just  enough  to  prevent  strug¬ 
gling.  The  exact  amount  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Lime 

On  page  17  I  read  about  Sweet  clover 
in  New  England.  Many  years  ago  some¬ 
one  told  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  what  a  won¬ 
derful  plant  Sweet  clover  was,  and  it  is. 
But  they  forgot  to  tell  that  it  must  have 
lime.  I  saw  it  grow  along  the  roadsides 
and  in  ditches,  and  I  had  a  team  of  mules 
that  came  from  Missouri  that  showed  me 
how  they  liked  to  eat  it,  so  I  promptly 
got  a  bushel  of  seed  for  $16  and  thought 
I  would  make  the  old  hills  bloom  like  a 
rose.  I  reasoned  that  if  a  big  fat  thrifty 
plant  would  grow  in  a  hard  road  in  a 
wagon  track,  it  would  in  a  field.  I  never 


got  a  spear.  I  failed  to  give  it  lime. 
Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  any  soil,  no 
matter  how  poor,  but  give  it  lime,  A.  I. 
Alton.  Ill. 


Bleaching  Beeswax 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  clean  beeswax, 
changing  it  from  that  dark  color  to  a 
lighter  yellow  shade?  j„  a.  b. 

Ridgeway,  Ra. 

The  dark  color  of  wax  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  wax  having  been  rendered 
in  an  iron  kettle,  but  it  is  more  often 
due  to  the  presence  of  impurities.  Most 
impurities  can  be  removed  by  melting  the 
wax  in  a  quantity  of  water,  then  insu¬ 
lating  the  container  very  thoroughly,  so 
it  will  be  a  long  time  cooling.  In  this 
way  most  of  the  impurities  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  and  can  be  scraped  off.  Wax 
can  be  bleached  by  breaking  in  small 
pieces  and  exposing  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Also  it  can  be  done  with 
acid.  However,  the  latter  way  is  not 
advised  as  the  wax  is  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  unless  all  conditions  are  thoroughly 
understood.  g.  w.  b. 


Papering  Over  Creosote 
Stains 

Answering  Mrs.  J.  T.  R.’s  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  creosote  stains  and  the  "cov¬ 
ering  with  paper  of  walls  that  have  be¬ 
come  stained  with  it,  first  repair  the 
leaky  chimney ;  then  shellac  the  stained 
walls;  then  paint  white,  after  which 
shellac  again.  This  will  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  job,  just  as  sure  as  it  won’t  if  you 
do  not  repair  the  leaky  chimney. 

Englishtown,  N.  J.  e.  e.  k. 


WRITE 
TODAY  FOR 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG! 


READ  EVERY  WORD!  New  lowest  prices  —  New 

house  and  barn  building  designs  by  the  score — new  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan  if  you  wish — All  in  our  New  Free  Catalog,  showing 
hundreds  of  Bargains  from  the  gigantic  $1,000,000  Sale  of 


Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Dix  materials.  Even  if  you  have  our 
previous  catalog  and  prices,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  new  Bargain 
Book  and  new  lowest  prices.  Over  15,000  Satisfied  Customers 


$1  7Q  BUYS  THIS  20  x  24 
■A  ■  w  POTOMAC  Bungalow 

Extremely  popular  design,  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


VALVES|!of£id< 

ALL  SIZES  I  ninr  **  ■ 
At30con$l  J  *  IrC  py. 


6-LIGHT 

SASH 

*1.15 


itfgili 

^  yj^llH  111 

BUYS  THIS  20  x  36 
LAKEHURST  HOME 

6  rooms  and  bath.  Price  includes  lumber,  doors 
and  windows.  Free  Ilians  on  Bequest. 

BUYS  THIS  12  x  25 
POULTRY  HOUSE 

M„,iSi0annar,tl  poultry  house  design.  Price  in- 
eludes  all  lumber,  sash  and  doors,  also  material 
for  roosts  and  nests.  Also  12  x  50  poultry  house 
same  design,  for  $129. 

x  25  at  $87 — 20  x  25  at  $119 _ 20  x  50  at 

$199 — Many  other  sizes  and  designs. 


STEEL  WHEEL 

FARM  $ 

WAGON 


45 


WATER  $ 
CLOSET 


17 


$1,000,000  SALE ! ! 

Think  of  100  acres  of  sorted,  selected  lumber  in  piles  20 
feet  high  both  at  Camp  Meade  and  at  Camp  Dix.  All 
sound,  seasoned,  clean  yellow  pine.  And  you  can  buy  a 
truckload  or  a  carload  to  suit  your  exact  needs  at  prices 
that  will  save  you  from  $15  to  $25  per  1000  feet.  To  save 
time  send  list  of  material  wanted  or  tell  us  size  of  your 
building  and  we  will  send  you  lump  sum  price  that  will  be 
convincing  proof.  Write  today  to  the  nearest  camp. 

CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO. 

Address:  CAMP  MEADE,  MARYLAND 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Address:  WRIGHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


I 

( 

I 


DEPARTMENT  No.  R.  N-131 
CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO. 

CAMP  MEADE,  MARYLAND 
or 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

WRIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Y  ithout  obligation  on  my  part  send  me  your  New  Free  Catalog. 

I  am  going  to  build  a _ ; _ i . . . . . 

Size  of  building?....  . . . . . .  When? 

Give  me  prices  on..  . . . . . 

I  may  come  to  the  camp . . . . . 


Name . . 

Address _ _ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Dairymen  and  Maple  Syrup  Producers  have 
a  joint  association  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  held  annual  conventions  regularly  for  55 
years.  This  year  the  closing  day,  January  13,  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  types  of  organization 
adaptable  to  the  dairy  industry  of  Vermont.  The 
democratic  type  or  local  federated  plan  has  worked 
well  in  Vermont  under  the  direction  of  ex-Commis- 
sioner  Brigham,  now  Congressman-elect,  and  what 
Mr.  Brigham  advises  goes  with  Vermont  farmers, 
because  he  has  always  justified  the  trust  they  put 
in  him.  The  annual  banquet,  which  for  55  years 
has  closed  the  annual  convention,  ,is  a  State  func¬ 
tion  in  Burlington.  Farm  women  vie  with  the  men 
in  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  and  no  State  or  indus¬ 
try  anywhere  ever  assembled  a  finer  class  of  woman¬ 
hood. 

* 

HE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  printed  a 
strong  article  by  Glenn  W.  Birkitt,  entitled, 
“A  Farmer  Speaks  Out.”  Mr.  Birkitt  certainly  did 
“speak  out.”  He  did  not  recite  the  usual  per¬ 
functory  little  speech  which  would  be  prepared  by 
many  of  the  farm  leaders,  but  -he  cut  loose  from 
orthodox  doctrine  and  said  something.  We  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  Atlantic  to  reprint 
this  article.  Its  publication  will  begin  next  week, 
«ind  we  think  it  will  start  some  speaking  by  other 
fa  rmers. 

' *  * 

E  agree  with  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New 
York,  that  there  should  be  some  new  method 
of  amending  the  American  Constitution.  The  States 
should  be  left  to  decide  their  own  method.  At 
present  the  Legislature  must  ratify.  As  the  Senator 
says : 

“With  so  many  amendments  now  pending,  many  of 
them  supported  by  organized  propaganda  well  equipped 
with  funds,  blessed  with  skilful  political  leadership, 
intent  upon  achieving  their  one  objective,  and  conscious 
of  their  power  to  influence  individual  members  of  a 
Legislature  one  cannot  help  but  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  machinery  for  amending  the  Constitution  can 
well  be  improved.” 

We  do  not  think  any  proposed  amendment  should 
be  ratified  without  a  full  referendum' — which  means 
a  popular  vote  at  it  regular  election.  The  proposed 
child  labor  amendment  is  a  case  in  point.  The  201 
members  of  the  New  York  Legislature  should  not  be 
expected  to  settle  this  great  question  for  us.  Many 
of  them  are  in  no  way  representative  of  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  serve.  Some  are,  but  many  of 
them  simply  represent  the  political  leaders  and  not 
the  people.  In  fact  we  think  most  of  them  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  the 
“people  back  home.”  We  do  not  think  any  amend¬ 
ment  should  ever  be  ratified  or  rejected  without  a 
full  expression  of  popular  opinion.  That  is  the  way 
we  settle  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  con¬ 
stitution — why  not  the  same  plan  with  the  far- 
reaching  Federal  amendments? 

* 

E  would  like  to  have  you  read  that  first  page 
article  carefully,  and  then  turn  around  and 
read  it  again.  Then  read  that  book  we  mentioned 
two  weeks  ago — “Understood  Betsy,”  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher.  That  is  as  good  a  statement  of 
what  can  be  done  with  a  district  school  as  we  have 
seen.  Y~ou  see  they  “did  it  themselves.”  No  State 
board  of  education  could  ever  do  it  for  them.  It 
it  not  likely  that  any  locality  would  be  inclined  to 
do  it  if  the  menace  of  consolidation  or  interference 
were  constantly  hanging  over  them.  That  school- 
house  has  become  a  civic  center.  It  is  a  unit  of 
good  government  and  national  pride.  It  will  be 
possible  to  do  much  the  same  with  SO  per  cent  or 


more  of  New  York  district  schools  if  the  people  can 
be  assured  against  unfair  interference.  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  starts  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  principle  that  the  home  district  must  be  left 
free  to  settle  its  affairs  and  given  proper  support 
by  the  State.  The  question  of  raising  this  State 
money  will  be  settled  right,  but  the  foundation  of 
the  program  is  no  forced  consolidation,  and  State 
help  so  graded  that  the  poorer  districts  shall  have 
more  than  the  richer  ones. 

THERE  seems  to  be  more  timber  cutting  on 
mortgaged  farms  than  usual  this  Winter.  We 
have  many  legal  questions  to  answer  about  it.  It 
seems  to  be  a  plan  with  many  to  buy  a  farm  with 
considerable  timber  on  it.  Usually  a  small  cash 
payment  is  made,  and  a  mortgage  given  for  the 
balance.  Usually  the  buyer  has  no  idea  of  living 
on  the  farm  or  paying  the  mortgage.  Ilis  plan  is 
to  cut  all  he  can  of  the  timber,  sell  it  and  then 
abandon  the  property.  This  plan  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  good  many  women  who  are  not  posted  on 
business.  They  accept  a  mortgage  without  any 
restrictions,  and  the  first  they  know  the  timber  has 
been  cut — leaving  the  value  of  the  property  below 
the  mortgage  face.  Under  the  law  they  could  pre¬ 
vent  this  slaughter  if  it  could  be  shown  that  cutting 
the  timber  will  cut  the  equity  in  the  property  below 
the  mortgage,  but  too  often  they  accept  anything  the 
buyer  offers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  accept  any  mortgage 
of  this  sort  without  consulting  some  good  lawyer, 
and  having  him  look  it  over  to  see  that  the  timber 
rights  are  secured.  Money  spent  in  that  way  is 
the  best  sort  of  an  investment. 

* 

HE  President  is  having  a  task  to  find  a  suitable 
man  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  more  than  200  names  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Never  before  were  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  so  personally  interested  in  such  a  selection.  It 
is  agreed  by  all  except  perhaps  government  em¬ 
ployees  that  increased  production  is  of  less  import¬ 
ance  than  improved  distribution  and  co-operation. 
Let  us  quit  grafting  on  that  extra  blade  of  grass 
until  we  get  what  belongs  to  us  out  of  the  one  blade. 
The  President  offered  to  make  Herbert  Hoover 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hoover  declined — as 
we  think  wisely.  He  has,  without  question,  one  of 
the  greatest  organizing  brains  in  the  world,  but  his 
course  during  the  war  in  handling  the  farm  produce 
prices  and  distribution  embittered  too  many  farm¬ 
ers.  He  could  not  now  gain  their  confidence  and 
full  co-operation,  and  without  that  no  man  can 
handle  this  hard  problem  in  the  right  way.  A  big 
man  is  needed — not  of  necessity  a  “dirt”  farmer  in 
the  general  acceptance  of  that  term,  but  a  man  who 
knows  what  dirt  is,  and  who  can  find  the  gold  in  it. 

* 

O  not  let  the  promoters  of  this  child  labor 
amendment  frighten  or  bluff  you  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  any  great  haste  about  rushing  it 
through  the  Legislature.  It  is  too  important- a  mat¬ 
ter  to  rush.  As  things  stand  it  can  hardly  be  ratified 
this  year  anyway.  Quite  a  number  of  the  States 
do  not  have  any  legislative  meeting  this  year.  There¬ 
fore  they  could  not  decide  the  matter  until  next 
year.  In  most  of  the  States  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  yet  understand  the  question.  Give  them 
full  time  to  think  it  over.  There  is  no  great  hurry. 
The  backers  of  the  amendment  would  like  to  rush  it 
through  without  full  discussion.  In  New  York  State 
we  ought  to  have  a  fair  referendum  on  the  question 
— not  a  hastily  arranged  election,  but  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  and  a  popular  vote,  the  same  as  in  Massachus¬ 
etts.  Stand  out  for  that. 

* 

E  have  been  reading  the  “Autobiography  of 
Mark  Twain.”  It  is  an  excellent  book,  full 
of  wise  and  homely  truth.  This  particular  pass¬ 
age  caught  the  eye : 

“It  put  our  energies  to  sleep  and  made  visionaries  of 
us— dreamers  and  indolent.  We  were  always  going  to 
be  rich  next  year — no  occasion  to  work.  It  is  good  to 
begin  life  poor  ;  it  is  good  to  begin  life  rich — these  are 
wholesome;  but  to  begin  it  poor  and  prospectively  rich! 
The  man  who  has  not'  experienced  it  cannot  imagine 
the  curse  of  it.” 

Mark  Twain  says  that  before  he  was  born  his 
father  bought  a  tract  of  75,000  acres  in  Tennessee. 
This  was  about  1825,  and  the  entire  tract  cost  about 
.$400,  That  tract  is  now  probably  worth  a  million 
dollars  for  every  thousand  acres.  The  family 
guessed  at  its  potential  value  and  the  children  seem 
to  have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  they  need  not 
work.  They  could  merely  live  and  mark  time  until 
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this  land  became  valuable.  As  it  resulted  about  all 
they  ever  got  out  of  it  was  about  $250 — for  the  sale 
of  property  which  they  exchanged  for  this  land. 
Near  the  end  of  his  life  Mark  Twain  referred  to 
this  when  he  called  it  a  curse  to  grow  up  always 
neglecting  the  hard  and  homely  opportunities  of  to¬ 
day  for  the  bright  rainbows  of  tomorrow.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  individuals  but  of  families,  towns, 
States  and  more  particularly  of  many  co-operative 
societies.  The  family  will  contract  debts  for  use¬ 
less  things,  and  assume  obligations  which  they  can¬ 
not  pay,  expecting  some  great  scheme  to  carry  them 
through.  It  never  does.  The  town,  county  or  State 
will  sell  great  blocks  of  bonds,  expecting  that  the  ex¬ 
travagant  improvements  will  attract  newcomers  and 
increase  property  valuations.  These  do  not  follow. 
The  people  wake  up  to  find  themselves  saddled  with 
killing  taxes.  The  promoters  of  a  co-operative  so¬ 
ciety  may  promise  everything  and  try  to  hide  the 
drab  colors  of  human  nature  under  the  rosy  tints 
of  imagination.  They  cannot  keep  their  promises 
and  down  goes  the  house  of  cards,  with  not  only 
financial  loss,  but  what  is  far  worse,  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence.  If  started  with  economies  which  belong  to 
poverty  all  these  things  might  |hava  prospered. 
Whoever  denies  his  poverty  and  fools  himself  with 
“prospective  riches”  is  in  for  a  hard  tumble. 

* 

\X7E  think  that  British  embargo  on  American 
VV  potatoes  on  account  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  is  unfair.  At  the  same  time  what  can  you 
expect  when  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  acts 
as  it  has  done.1'  They  will  be  justly  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  trade  war  in  horticultural  products  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Europe.  They  are  likely  to 
ruin  our  export  trade  in  fruit — hold  it  up  until  other 
countries  are  prepared  to  handle  it.  And  here  is 
another  side  of  the  case  suggested  by  one  of  our 
readers  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Borah : 

Here  would  be  now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  to 
Great  Britain  as  Great  Britain  is  doing  to  us  in  re¬ 
spect  to  permitting  under  her  flag  a  fleet  of  vessels  to 
menace  our  borders,  permitting  the  smuggling  into  ' 
United  States  of  dope,  booze  and  aliens.  A  little  en 
couragement  might  easily  send  a  fleet  of  American 
ships  with  cheap  potatoes  to  hover  off  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  offering  opportunity  for  those  who  cared 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  useful  food.  In  doing  this 
i hey  would  be  providing  useful  food  and  not  introdue- 
mg  (hsease  and  death.  I  am  strong  for  a  potato  fleet 
off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  a  great  situation,  wouldn’t  it,  if 
booze  and  potato  beetles  sent  us  along  the  way  to  a 
war  with  England  ! 

* 

T^pT  long  ago  we  printed  an  editorial  about  the 
i  N  need  of  a  “cow  geography”— that  is  a  text  book 
dealing  with  cows  and  dairying  suitable  for  use  in 
mial  schools.  Such  a  book  could  be  made  very  use¬ 
ful  in  dairy  counties.  It  should  be  said  that  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  170,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  contains  a  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  figures  about  New  York  cows.  There  are 

maps  and  tables  covering  the  various  counties _ 

giving  the  number  of  cows,  the  quantities  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  many  other  things  which 
interest  dairymen.  This  bulletin  may  be  a  little 
heavy  for  school  children,  but  it  should  be  inval¬ 
uable  for  school  teachers — or  any  other  adults  who 
are  interested  in  dairying.  It  can  be  obtained,  free, 
at  Albany. 


Brevities 

He  who  plants  a  tree  plants  hope. 

The  best  “leader”  is  the  man  who  can  best  follow 
his  master. 

It  seems  that  many  are  sending  eggs  by  parcel  post 
with  fair  success. 

Buiciiering  an  apple  tree  will  never  give  you  fruit 
enough  to  buy  porterhouse  steaks. 

When  a  stranger  moves  into  town  do  you  try  to  “do” 
him  or  give  him  his  full  due  and  a  little  over? 

Either  dry  salt  or  kerosene  for  killing  barberry 
bushes.  The  common  barberry  helps  spread  the  rust 
disease  on  small  grain. 

Let’s  suppose  all  men  wore  boots  instead  of  shoes — 
as  they  did  40  years  ago.  The  price  of  hides  would 
have  to  hide  among  the  clouds.  Why  not  start  a 
drive  for  boots? 

In  France  “bachelors  of  both  sexes”  and  childless 
couples  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  people  with  large 
families.  Unmarried  men  are  taxed  from  2  to  6  per¬ 
cent  of  their  income, 

Mark  Twain  says  he  was  born  in  a  town  of  100 
inhabitants  and  he  increased  it  by  1  per  cent.  That 
is  more  than  many  of  the  best  men  in  history  could 
have  done  for  a  town. 

A  new  fruit  pest  has  appeared — the  cherry  maggot. 
It  is  making  great  trouble  for  both  growers  and  can- 
ners.  We  shall  have  the  story  of  it  in  our  Horticul¬ 
tural  Number.  There  is  also  a  new  carrot  maggot  up 
to  its  mischief. 
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Borden  Gets  League  Plants 

HROUGH  Director  J.  A.  Coulter  the  League 
officials  have  announced  a  sale  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  to  the  Borden  Company.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  the  trade  is  to  the  effect  that  -the  sale  in¬ 
volved  two  plants  and  the  rental  of  three.  Both 
Mr.  Coulter  and  the  officials  of  the  Borden  Company 
refuse  to  give  the  cash  consideration  involved.  It 
is  announced,  however,  that  the  transfer  will  take 
place  February  1  and  that  Borden’s  then  becomes 
the  League  agent,  taking  over  entirely  the  canned 
goods  department,  the  League  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  the  fluid  milk  for  the  condenseries.  The  canned 
goods  and  advertising  department  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  $3,000,000  will  be  discontinued. 

These  sales  and  leases  between  the  Borden’s  and 
the  League  affect  every  dairyman  in  the  territory. 
It  especially  concerns  the  pool  members  who  furnish 
the  milk  and  the  money  to  buy  them  or  build  them. 
The  contracts  have  been  made  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  fixed  by  a  small  group  which  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  chain  of  failures  to  its  credit,  indicating 
that  its  judgment  and  business  acumen  are  not 
entirely  perfect.  We  know  that  these  officials  have 
spent  substantially  $75,000,000  of  farmers’  money  in 
four  years,  and  $15,000,000  of  it  has  never  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  item  unaccounted  for  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  $494,181.07.  Tlie  officials  have  made  on 
their  own  statement  four  sales  of  plants  to  Borden’s 
within  a  year.  Farmers  have  requested  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  these  large  business  transactions.  It 
has  been  refused.  The  officials  have  been  accused 
openly  by  several  different  men  of  making  special 
prices  and  rebates  to  Borden’s.  The  evidence  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  city  monopoly  is  indisputable. 
It  is  about  time  that  dairy  farmers  had  some  rec¬ 
ord  of  what  this  arrogant  despotic  small  official 
group  is  doing  to  their  milk,  their  business  and 
their  money. 


A  New  Chapter  in  Dairy  Politics 

The  League  has  no  secret  arrangement  with  Borden 
and  is  not  conniving  at  any  monopoly  scheme. 

The  League’s  effort  to  handle  milk  surplus  through 
control  of  manufacturing  plants  is  a  failure. 

The  League  is  seeking  to  enlarge  its  fluid  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  only  use  its  factory  plants  during  the 
flush  season  of  about  three  months  in  the  year. 

HARRY  CULVER,  Director. 

We  are  not  trying  to  establish  a  monopoly.  We  are 
not  even  trying  to  gain  control  of  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  We  are  trying  to  do  just  one  thing — buy  an  out¬ 
let  for  Dairymen’s  League  milk. 

A.  J.  coulter,  Director. 

HE  above  statements  were  publicly  made  and 
published  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  attention 
to  the  danger  of  a  proposed  huge  city  monopoly, 
and  the  question  of  veracity  is  raised. 

The  League  has  reported  the  purchase  of  three 
distributing  concerns  within  the  last  year,  and  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  end  of  the 
business  had  been  sold  to  Borden’s.  It  also  an¬ 
nounced  on  each  occasion  that  the  purchase  and 
sale  to  Borden's  was  in  accordance  with  a  general 
policy  to  make  a  market  for  pooled  milk.  If  this 
policy  of  buying  .up  the  best  distributing  concerns, 
one  by  one,  and  selling  the  city  end  to  Borden’s  con¬ 
tinues,  it  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  create  a  Bor¬ 
den  monopoly  whether  that  be  the  purpose  or  not. 

Since  the  volume  of  pooled  milk  is  constantly  de¬ 
creasing,  and  no  agreement  with  Borden’s  exists, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  Borden's  to  take  pool 
milk  in  preference  to  other  milk,  and  pay  more  for 
it?  The  truth  is  Borden's  has  recently  contracted 
for  milk  at  several  places  to  pay  the  higher  non- 
pool  prices  direct  to  non-poolers,  thus  already  re¬ 
pudiating  the  League  boast  of  an  exclusive  customer. 
I)o  pool  patrons  want  to  buy  an  outlet  with  big  cash 
payments  through  a  dealer  who  pays  them  50  cents 
per  cwt.  less  than  he  pays  other  producers? 

The  facts  about  the  monster  monopoly  are  these: 
Some  weeks  back  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  hotel  on 
Broadway  in  New  York  City.  It  was  suggested  by 
League  officials.  Representatives  were  present  from 
the  League,  Borden’s,  Sheffield  Farms  and  a  manu¬ 
facturing  concern.  The  advantages  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  distributors  were  discussed.  Some  indefinite 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  the  merger  was 
to  be  organized ;  but  no  concrete  proposition  was 
made.  The  president  of  Sheffield  Farms  announced 
that  if  he  were  shown  just  how  the  merger  would 
benefit  his  company  he  would  consider  it;  but  he 
wanted  a  definite  proposition  in  writing,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  his  producers  had  to  be  considered. 

Following  the  Sheffield’s  intimation  that  producers 
were  to  be  considered,  a  representative  of  the  League 


sought  an  interview  with  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  producers. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  come  from  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  a  director  and  made  argument  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Sheffield  producer  to  consent  to  the  merger. 
He  argued  late  and  stayed  all  night.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  proposed  that  if  Sheffield  producers 
would  consent  to  the  merger,  Mr.  Loton  Horton 
would  be  made  head  of  the  combination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  for  some  time  back  and 
particularly  during  the  past  year  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  has  been  denounced  by  the  League  offi¬ 
cials  for  raising  the  price  in  the  country  to  bribe 
farmers  away  from  the  pool,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  cutting  prices  in  the  city  to  steal  pool  trade.  They 
have  accused  it  of  trying  to  break  up  the  League  as 
an  enemy  of  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  We 
have  no  brief  for  Sheffield  Farms,  and  for  this 
story  anyway  it  may  be  admitted  as  all  true,  but 
if  as  bad  as  painted,  why  are  the  League  officials 
now  willing  to  put  its  president  in  a  position  where 
his  power  to  crush  dairy  farmers  would  be  in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied  a  thousandfold? 

The  organ  of  the  official  group  and  the  propa¬ 
ganda  bureau  has  deceived  and  misinformed  and 
misled  dairymen  unchecked  for  eight  years.  In  face 
of  repeated  failures  at  an  expenditure  of  $75,000,000 
of  farm  money,  this  monopoly  scheme  to  hold  official 
jobs  for  another  year  exceeds  the  limit  of  endur¬ 
ance.  The  lid  is  now  off.  There  is  no  longer  jus¬ 
tification  for  silence.  The  truth  will  be  told. 


A  Discussion  of  Farm  Problems 

HE  National  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City 
discussed  the  subject :  “Has  the  farmer  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  requires  a  governmental  remedy.”  The 
pith  of  the  subject  was  clearly  presented  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Kelly  Prentice,  the  presiding  chairman,  in  de¬ 
fining  the  principle  of  the  35-c«nt  dollar.  The  speak¬ 
ers  were:  Former  Governor  of  Wyoming  Robert  D. 
Carey,  and  now  chairman  of  the  IJ.  S.  Farm  Com¬ 
mission  ;  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum,  the  renowned  rail¬ 
road  builder ;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  president  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers’  Association;  and  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  senior  U.  8.  Senator  for  New 
York. 

It  was  probably  as  well  that  no  referee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  question,  “yes” 
or  "no.”  The  discussion  covered  rather  a  broad 
field,  and  did  not  focus  much  directly  into  the  topic. 
By  inference  at  least  the  speakers  left  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  farmer  himself  and  time  and  natural 
laws  would  have  to  settle  the  farm  problems  rather 
than  State  laws.  The  exception  was  Mr.  Yoakum, 
who  advocated  a  specific  law  to  establish  a  system 
of  national  co-operation  for  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  farm  products.  All.  however,  expressed  a  desire 
for  such  laws  as  amendments,  as  they  believed  would 
help  in  the  adjustment.  The  principal  merit  of  the 
discussion  was  in  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of 
a  body  of  influential  city  men  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  farm  problem,  and  that  it  may  raise  a  city  food 
problem,  and  furthermore  that  without  prosperous 
farms  the  mills  and  factories  cannot  survive. 


The  Independence  of  the  Farmer 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE  recently  delivered  a 
strong  speech  before  the  American  Society  of 
Editors.  He  warned  against  the’  evils  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  that,  he  said,  “seeks  to  close  the  mind  while 
education  seeks  to  open  it.”  The  President  thinks 
the  American  press  today  more  independent,  more 
reliable  and  less  partisan  than  ever  before.  There 
is  a  good  chance  for  an  argument  over  this,  but  just 
now  we  want  to  refer  to  one  side  of  the  President’s 
reference  to  prosperity.  lie  thinks  it  a  good  thing 
that  the  more  important  newspapers  are  prosper¬ 
ous.  As  they  become  prosperous  they  mingle  more 
and  more  into  the  business  of  the  country,  become 
more  conservative  and  less  inclined  to  favor  schemes 
which  would  take  a  chance  on  sound  methods  of 
finance  or  management.  He  thinks  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  security  of  a  newspaper  leads  to  greater  inde¬ 
pendence:  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  source 
of  this  prosperity.  We  can  all  easily  imagine  a 
newspaper  grown  rich  on  the  proceeds  from  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  nasty  advertising,  from  trading  in  dirty  po¬ 
litical  patronage.  This  might  lead  to  a  form  of 
independence  that  would  be  worse  than  slavery  in 
its  effect  upon  the  public.  The  part  of  the  Presi¬ 


dent's  able  address  which  most  interest  us  is  the 
following : 

After  all,  the  chief  business  of  the  American  people 
is  business.  They  are  profoundly  concerned  with  pro¬ 
ducing,  buying,  selling,  investing  and  prospering  in  the 
world.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  people  will  always  find  these  are  moving  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  life.  The  opposite  view  was  oracularly 
and  poetically  set  forth  in  those  lines  of  Goldsmith 
which  everybody  repeats  but  few  really  believe: 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

Excellent  poetry,  but  not  a  good  working  philosophy. 
Goldsmith  would  have  been  right  if,  in  fact,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  meant  the  decay  of  man.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  the  men  who  are  accumulating  wealth 
decay.  It  is  only  when  they  cease  production,  when 
accumulation  stops.  In  all  experience,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  means  the  multiplication  of  schools,  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  the  dissemination  of  intelligence, 
the  encouragement  of  science,  the  broadening  of  out¬ 
look,  the  expansion  of  liberties,  the  widening  of  culture. 

If  we  admit  the  truth  of  that  let  us  go  on  an 
quote  Goldsmith  in  full— the  following  lines  at  least : 

“Princess  or  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 

A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made, 

But  a  bold  peasantry — their  country’s  pride 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.” 

We  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  a  “bold 
peasantry”  is  of  greater  importance  to  America  than 
even  an  “independent  press.”  If  prosperity  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  press  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  “bold  peasantry.”  The  American 
farmer  cannot  be  bold  and  independent  unless  he  can 
feel  that  he  has  his  reasonable  share  of  prosperity, 
and  that  his  home  business  can  offer  those  of  liis 
children  who  want  to  remain  on  the  land  equal  op¬ 
portunity  with  those  who  prefer  other  lines  of  work. 
A  subservient  farmer,  whether  he  “knuckles  down” 
before  debt,  supposed  social  inferiority  or  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  so-called  education  or  government  man¬ 
agement,  is  going  through  a  decay  of  spirit  and  in¬ 
dependence  which  is  the  worst  symptom  of  national 
disease.  For  filtered  prosperity,  passed  along  down 
through  schools,  churches,  colleges  and  all  the  other 
contributions  from  class  accumulation  is  sterile.  Tt 
does  not  contain  the  living  germs  needed  to  propa¬ 
gate  living  independence  and  what  we  call  Ameri¬ 
canism.  Prosperity  is  a  great  thing  if  honestly  ac¬ 
quired,  but  it  should  be  evenly  distributed  through 
equal  chance  opportunity.  President  Coolidge  un¬ 
derstands  this.  He  came  up  from  the  farm.  We 
think  his  boyhood  was  more  truly  typical  of  the  life 
of  a  sturdy  self-respecting  farmer  than  that  of  any 
other  President.  We  hope  therefore  that  he  will 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  system  which  will  give 
agriculture  equal  chance  with  all  other  professions. 
No  one  can  fairly  ask  more  than  that. 


Suggestions  for  the  Farm  Bureau  People 

OUR  Farm  Bureau  friends  might  well  take  the 
following  suggestions  straight  to  heart  and 
consider  them.  They  come  from  a  man  on  the  in¬ 
side  who  knows  just  how  things  are  developing: 

“I  believe  that  our  entire  agricultural  situation 
is  due  for  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  I  for  one 
am  willing  to  take  notice  of  any  criticism  and  be¬ 
gin  to  set  the  house  in  order.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a  reaction  following  the  rapid  rise  in  interest  in 
agriculture  during  and  following  the  war.  You 
will  some  day  be  thanked  for  sounding  a  note  of 
warning  before  the  investigating  bodies  began  to 
assemble.  It  is  exceedingly  unpopular  to  speak  upon 
certain  subjects  when  they  are  the  fad — for  ex¬ 
ample,  co-operative,  marketing,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  so  on.  Yet  in  my  opinion  the  pendulum  is 
bound  to  swing  back  and  forth  several  times  before 
it  finally  reaches  a  state  of  rest.” 

The  thanks  which  this  man  says  will  come  to  us 
have  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  a  suitably  engraved 
gold  watch  but  no  doubt  they  may  come  later.  We 
shall  not  be  disappointed  if  they  are  somewhat  de¬ 
layed,  for  we  have  seen  much  of  human  nature  and 
read  much  of  history.  We  feel  that  very  few  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  people  really  understand  just 
how  the  majority  of  common  folks  regard  them. 
They  do  not  take  kindly  to  criticism  even  when  it 
is  kindly  meant.  Nor  can  they  see  the  reaction 
which  is  most  certainly  coming.  There  will  come 
some  day  an  investigation  of  actual  results  which 
will  not  be  as  well  meant  and  good-natured  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  suggestion.  One  would  think  that  the  wiser 
plan  would  be  to  accept  criticism,  dispute  it  by 
figures  and  facts  if  possible,  or  else  admit  and  get 
together  reasonable  correction.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  avoiding  the  reaction  which  will  surely 
break  out  before  long.  It  cannot  be  prevented  or 
postponed  by  abusing  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  ignoring  fair 
suggestions. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Now  the  first  time  this  year  we  meet 
And  all  our  old  and  new  friends  greet. 


Caption  drawn  by  Norman  Hallock 
(17  years),  Connecticut 


Memory  Verse 

January,  icy  cold, 

Leaves  a  mantle  soft  and  white ; 
February,  sharp  and  bold, 

Onward  takes  his  flight ; 

March’s  chilly  breezes  blow. 

Still  they’re  touched  by  .Winter’s  hand  ; 
April  melts  the  frozen  snow, 

April’s  sunshine  floods  the  land ; 

May  awakes  the  slumbering  flowers, 
Ileigns  a  sweet  and  happy  queen, 
With  her  loving  sun  and  showers 
Robes  the  trees  in  tenderest  green  ; 
June  is  sweet  with  roses  gay, 

Harebells  bloom  about  her  feet ; 

Ilot  July  makes  new-mown  hay, 

From  the  meadows,  fresh  and  sweet ; 
August’s  pleasant,  quiet  rain 
Bids  the  meadow  lilies  come ; 

And  September’s  golden  grain 
Mai  tes  a  welcome  harvest  home; 

Glad  October’s  shining  sun 

Paints  the  leaves  in  richest  dyes ; 

And  November,  dreary  one, 

Shoots  his  arrows  as  he  flies ; 

Gold  December’s  icy  breath 

Makes  the  woods  and  meadows  drear, 
And  his  eyelids  close  in  death 
As  he  ends  the  happy  year. 

Author  (?) 
Sent  by  Marion  Morse  (1-  years) 
Massachusetts. 

In  sending  this  pretty  little  poem  about 
the  months  of  the  year,  Marion  said  that 
it  is  one  her  mother  learned  when  she 


occurred  the  night  before  Christmas  Eve. 
An  icy  and  dangerous  hill,  the  sleigh  ride, 
the  crash  into  the  stone  wall,  a  narrow 
“squeak !” 

“Surely,”  I  thought  bitterly  as  I  lay  in 
bed  the  next  day,  “a  fine  way  to  spend, 
the  long-wished-for  Christmas  vacation.” 
But  at  a  most  opportune  time.  Our  Page, 
more  interesting  than  ever,  made  my  de¬ 
pression  much  lighter  and  more  bearable. 
And  so  you  see.  Mr.  Tuttle,  you  and  your 
boys  and  girls  have  given  me  a  Christmas 
gift  worth  more  to  me  just  now  than  any 
other  thing  I  can  think  of.  I  wished  to 
give  my  most  sincere  and  earnest  thanks 
to  you  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
help  make  up  Our  Page. 

Because  I  have  neglected  “my  bit”  so 
long  I  am  trying  to  send  an  installment 


Chickadees  at  Feeding  Station — Picture 
sent  by  Grace  Wheat,  Neiv  York 


was  a  girl,  and  that  they  do  not  know  the 
author’s  name.  Perhaps  someone  who 
reads  Our  Page  does  know  and  will  tell 
us.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  good  poem  to 
add  to  your  collection.  Speaking  of 
authors,  two  readers  verified  the  fact  that 


of  a  story.  I  think  the  story  plan  a 
wonderful  idea.  I  should  like  to  write 
of  one  hundred  and  one  things  yet,  but 
I  fear  I  have  written  too  much. 

A  sincere  reader, 

Joseph  Tannenbaum  (16  years) 
New  York. 


A  Winter’s  Night — Drawn  in  pencil  by  Margaret  Schroeder,  (12  years),  A ew  York 


last  month's  Memory  Verse,  entitled,  “A 
Christmas  Wish,”  is  credited  to  Eugene 
Field.  Your  editor  is  writing  to  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Publishers,  to  find  out 
why  it  is  not  included  in  the  recent  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Field’s  poems.  If  I  learn 
anything  of  interest  about  it  I  will  let 
you  know  next  month. 

Among  the  more  than  200  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  readers  whose  namOs  ap¬ 
pear  on  page  ISO,  your  editor  found  a 
wealth  of  material  to  use  in  making  this 
January  page  a  bright  and  happy  one, 
as  you  will  agree  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  the  end.  Tret's  star£  right  in 
with 

Several  Interesting  Letters 

“Forewarned  is  forearmed.”  I  know 
it  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Tuttle  to  read  all 
our  letters,  and  I  do  feel  “pretty  cheap” 
taking  advantage  of  you  in  this  way,  but 
I  must,  I  simply  must  talk,  or  rather 
write,  of  Our  Page,  and  of  the  boys’  and 
girls’  interest  and  work  in  it. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of 
Our  Page  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
never  did  I  realize  till  now  how  valuable 
Our  Page  really  is.  I  am  laid  up  in  bed 
just  now  through  a  slight  accident  that 


Your  editor  finds  the  duty  of  reading 
all  your  letters  a  real  pleasure,  and  not 
one  escapes  him.  There  is  no  need  for 
any  reader  ever  to  feel  “cheap”  at  writing 
frankly  anything  that  is  in  his  mind  or 
heart.  We  are  sorry  for  Joseph's  ac¬ 
cident,  and  hope  he  will  recover  quickly 
and  without  any  bad  effects.  In  all  our 
outdoor  sports  there  is  more  or  less 
danger  at  certain  times  and  under  certain 
conditions.  This  is  no  reason  for  being 
timid  about  them,  but  it  is  reason  to  try 
and  use  judgment  and  common  sense  in 
order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  pain 
and  trouble  to  ourselves  and  all  around 
us  that  an  accident  may  cause.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  Our  Page  is  a  welcome 
visitor  when  one  is  laid  up  in  bed  and 
hope  that  it  is  no  less  so  at  all  times. 
Write  again,  Joe. 


I  saw  in  Our  Page  last  month  a  story 
of  a  trip  to  Holland  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  one,  too.  I  went  to  Holland 
last  year  to  see  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather.  They  are  both  very  old. 
All  my  uncles,  cousins,  my  father  and 
mother  and  my  brother  and  even  my¬ 
self  were  born  in  Holland.  I  liked  to  sit 
on  the  deck  of  the  “Veendam”  steamer 
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January  31,  1923 


and  look  at  the  big  fish  and  sea  birds  as 
they  splashed  in  the  water.  I  liked  it 
over  there  very  much,  but  I  was  so  glad 
that  I  stood  on  my  head  when  we  came 
home  again.  F’-ed  Hagen  (9  years) 
New  York. 


This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever 
written  to  Our  Page.  I  began  reading 
it  sometime  last  Winter,  but  already  I 


Anna  made  a  reed  basket  with  a  braided 
reed  handle  and  a  crocheted  top  of  raffia. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  face  to  face  these 
readers  who  have  done  much  to  make 
Our  Page  a  success. 


I  read  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page 
that  an  interesting  letter  Is  good,  so  I 
am  trying  to  write  one.  I  live  on  a  small 


A 


Grand  Slide — Drawn 


by  Tess  Tsh autre, 


(14  years).  New  York 


am  beginning  to  love  it  as  though  I  had 
been  reading  it  five  years.  I  thought  I 
would  send  a  motto.  It  is  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  have  been  trying  it,  and  I  find 
it  works  very  well.  I  received  our 
Hallowe’en  page  on  my  birthday  last  Fall. 
We  have  two  horses,  one  dog  and  a  cat. 
The  horses  are  named  Jenny  and  Joe.  I 
like  Jenny  best.  She  eats  sugar  out  of 
my  hand.  Our  doggie  is  awfully  nice. 
He  is  a  little  puppy  and  has  nice  long 
ears.  I  don’t  suppose  this  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  but  I  hope  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Harris  (11  years) 

New  York. 

Mary  supposed  wrong  that  time,  didn’t 
she?  Hers  is  a  good  little  letter  for  a 
first  one.  Now  if  she  writes  regularly 
each  month  we  will  know  that  she  really 
is  using  that  good  motto  of  hers. 


The  schools  of  our  county  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  this  year  at  the  county  seat.  Our 
school  got  about  $14  in  money  for  maps, 
drawings,  booklets,  manual  training  work 
and  sewing.  I  had  two  bird-houses.  One 
was  a  log  cabin  and  the  other  a  box  bird- 
house.  The  box  bird-house  got  second 
prize  and  my  music  rack  got  second  prize, 
A  boy  who  made  a  costumer  took  first 
prize.  The  prize  money  goes  to  the 
school,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
school  closes  we  get  the  ribbons. 

There  were  two  collections  of.  woods, 
and  the  one  that  got  the  prize  had  48 
kinds.  I  would  like  to  get  50  if  possible, 
and  mount  them  on  a  broad  board  by 
hooks  and  eyes  and  cut  slantwise  through 
the  end  to  show  the  grain,  center  and 
color.  Black*  walnut,  catalpa,  hickory, 
with  hazel,  hard  and  soft  maple,  box 
elder  and  oak  are  plentiful  around  here, 
and  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  are 
sycamore,  paw-paw  and  buckeye.  Chest¬ 
nut,  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock  are 
scarce  here. 

They  had  some  prize  cattle  and  the 
champion  was  a  white-faced  bull.  They 
had  some  all  white,  'some  black  and  some 
roan  ones. 

Charles  Graham  (13  years). 

Illinois. 

Now  this  is  fine !  Your  editor  wishes 
we  could  have  more  on  Our  Page  each 
month  about  what  readers  are  doing  in 
school.  When  Charles  gets  that  collec¬ 
tion  of  50  mounted  woods  made  we  hope 
he  will  send  us  a  picture  of  it.  In  the 
meantime  you  wall  find  on  this  page  a 
picture  of  work  that  he  and  his  sister, 
Anna,  did  a  year  ago  for  their  county 
school  exhibit.  Charles  made  a  bird- 
house,  as  he  did  again  this  year,  and 


farm.  We  have  a  cow  and  a  horse.  I 
love  to  work  about  the  farm  and  I  love 
horses.  I  go  to  school  five  miles  away. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  When  I 
am  at  home  I  am  outdoors  working.  Dad 
says  I  am  a  “tomboy,”  but  I  know  In 
likes  my  help,  and  I  enjoy  it.  I  don’t 
believe  I  have  missed  the  page  since  it 
started,  although  I  have  never  written. 
I  have  always  wanted  to,  but  was  afraid 
you  wouldn’t  take  any  notice,  as  you  ge 
so  many  letters  from  boys  and  girls.  Next 
time  I  will  send  a  drawing. 

Yours  for  success. 

Beta  Blakely  (15  years). 

New  York. 

I*.  S.  I  hope  when  baby  Philip  grows 
up  to  be  a  man  he  will  continue  the  boys' 
and  girls’  page  and  be  its  editor. 

That  is  looking  a  long  way  ahead,  Reta 
No  telling  what  the  young  gentleman  will 


Our  Work  for  the  Exhibit — Picture  sent 
by  Anna  and  Charles  Graham,  Illinois 

do  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  step  out  in 
the  world.  At  the  present  moment  he  is 
lying  in  his  crib  in  the  room  next  to  my 
study  taking  his ,  morning  nap.  And 
what  about  his  Dad?  Would  you  throw 
me  out  of  a  job?  Well,  who  knows?  We 
can’t  see  ahead  ever  in  life.  By  that 
time  you  will  be  a  fine  mature  woman 
yourself,  perhaps  with  half-grown  boys 
and  girls  of  your  own.  I  hope  so,  for 
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then  you  will  be  finding  the  fullness  of 
life. 


This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  If  you 
think  it  is  good  enough  to  print  I  shall 
be  very  much  pleased.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  we  all  help  on  the  farm  in 
Summer  time.  My  father  gives  us  a 
share  in  an  acre  of  Lima  beans  for  our 
pay.  I  have  a  new  baseball  glove.  I 
earned  the  money  for  it  myself.  I  saved 
half  the  money  Dad  gave  me  to  spend 
at  the  county  fair.  The  rest  I  made  by 
selling  blackberries  and  pot  cheese.  I 
don't  like  to  sell  things,  but  I  warned 
that  glove  so  much  that  I  did  it.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  not  missed  a 
day  at  school,  although  I  live  a  little  over 
a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse.  Am  trying 
to  do  the  same  this  year. 

Your  friend, 

Quintin  Tuthill  (11  years). 

New  York. 

Quintin  reveals  a  lot  about  himself  in 
a  short  letter.  We  learn  that  he  is  in¬ 
dustrious,  ambitious,  courageous  and  re¬ 
sponsible.  What  he  sets  out  to  do  he 
does  well.  These  are  worthy  qualities  to 
cultivate  and  are  best  begun  early  and 
strengthened  all  through  life. 


I  like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page  very 
much  and  wish  there  was  one  in  the 
paper  oftener.  I  like  to  draw  and  write 
stories,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  enjoy  the 
page  even  more  this  year.  I  am  sending 
the  first  part  of  a  story  which  you  spoke 
of  writing.  I  think  it  will  be  fun  to 
write  stories.  I  like  to  write  them  very 
much.  I  am  enclosing  two  drawings,  one 
for  the  rhyme  and  one  for  the  heading. 
I  have  sent  several  drawings,  but  I  have 
never  h.ad  any  in  the  paper.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  get  one  in,  but  if  I 
don’t  I  won’t  feel  badly,  for  there  are 
lots  of  children  just  like  me.  If  I  don’t 
get  any  in  this  time  I  will  try  harder 
next  time. 

I  must  tell  you  about  my  pet  hen. 
When  she  was  little  a  board  fell  on  her 
and  when  my  mother  found  her  she 
brought  her  into  the  house  and  put  her 
behind  the  stove.  When  she  got  warm  she 
was  all  right,  so  my  mother  took  her  out 
with  the  other  chickens,  and  we  could 
not  tell  her  apart  for  a  long  time,  till 
she  naturally  became  a  pet.  Now  she  is 
so  great  a  pet  that  she  follows  us  around. 
My  father  made  me  a  little  sled  out  of 
boards  and  nailed  a  pasteboard  box  on  it. 
I  put  Betsy,  for  that  is  her  name,  in 
the  box  and  cover  her  up  with  doll’s 
blankets.  Then  I  hitch  her  on  the  back 
of  my  sled  and  she  rides  down  hill  with 
me.  She  rides  hours  at  a  time  with  me 
and  she  never  gets  out  till  I  put  her  out. 
Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 
As  ever  your  friend, 

Mildred  Faulkner  (12  years). 

New  York. 

Mildred  takes  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  work  she  does  for  Our  Page.  She 
now  has  a  letter  printed  because  she  made 
it  a  really  interesting  one.  Her  story  of 
Betsy  shows  how  much  animal  life  wili 
respond  to  care  and  attention.  We  can 
imagine  the  picture  of  Mildred  and  Betsy 
coasting  tandem  on  the  sleds,  the  little 
hen  snuggled  down  under  the  blankets 
with  only  her  head  and  bright  eyes  show¬ 
ing.  Apparently  she  really  enjoys  her¬ 
self. 


A  Winter  Song 

Hurrah  for  the  jolly  old  Winter, 

The  king  of  the  seasons  is  he, 

Though  his  breath  is  cold  and  icy, 

His  heart  is  full  of  glee. 

He  piles  up  the  beautiful  snowflakes 
On  the  apple  trees  bare  and  brown, 
And  laughs  when  the  North  wind  shakes 
them 

Like  a  shower  of  blossoms  dowTn. 

Hurrah  for  the  jolly  old  Winter, 

Who  shouts  at  the  door  by  night, 
“Come  out  where  the  ice  is  gleaming 
Like  steel  in  the  cold  moonlight.” 

Like  shadows  over  the  water 
The  skaters  merrily  go, 

There’s  health  in  the  blustering  breezes 
And  joy  in  the  beautiful  snow7. 

By  Emily  Miller. 
Sent  by  Barbara  More  (11  years). 
New  York. 


Our  Serial  Story 

The  plan  of  having  a  three-part  story, 
each  installment  written  by  a  different 
reader,  is  working  out  well.  As  one  boy 
wrote,  “It  is  just  fine,  and  should  create 
new  interest  in  Our  Page.”  Perhaps  the 
hardest  part  of  all  is  to  get  started,  but 
your  editor  had  25  stories  from  which  to 
select  one.  and  they  showed  the  greatest 
possible  variety.  Many  of  them  were  ex¬ 
tremely  well  written  and  very  interesting. 
In  making  the  final  selection  many 
things  had  to  be  considered,  but  especially 
whether  the  story  would  carry  on  well 
for  three  installments.  The  choice  finally 
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A  Winter  feeding  station  in  the  snow  beside  the  trees; 

Birds  come  for  food  each  morning — will  you  draw  them  for  us,  please? 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Dunn,  (12  years), 
Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Annie  Caljouw,  (17  years), 
Virginia 


Dra  wn  by  Frieda  Haynes,  (17  years), 
Neiv  II a mp  shire 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood, 
(14  years),  Yew  York 


Drawn  by  Janet  Crag  in,  (8  years), 
Neto  York 


Drawn  by  Martha  Everett,  (1G  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  Henry  Kiemle,  (17  years),  Yew  York 


narrowed  down  to  five,  from  Lois  Foster, 
Emmylou  Tindke  (12),  Grace  Brown 
(14),  Olive  Ellison  (17)  and  Gertrude 
Holbrook  (17),  all,  as  it  happens,  New 
lork  State  readers.  After  much  further 
consideration  Gertrude’s  story  was  chosen 
to  use  this  first  time,  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  is  hereby  given  to  the  other  four. 
It  should  be  said  that  among  the  25 
there  were  seven  from  boys,  and  it  would 
be  fine  if  the  second  installment  to  Our 
Serial  could  be  by  a  boy,  because  as  you 
will  see  it  is  really  a  boy’s  story.  How¬ 
ever,  the  best  one  will  be  selected  no 
matter  whether  it  is  from  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
seven  years  old  or  17,  from  New  York 
or  Maine  or  California.  Here,  then,  is 
the  story  of 


PETER’S  VENTURE 
(Part  I) 

BY  GERTRUDE  IIQI.BROOK 

Joseph  Cordon  adjusted  the  strong 
binoculars  again  and  peered  through 
them.  They  were  focused  across  the 
valley  onto  a  tiny  log  cabin  nestled  in 
the  depths  of  great  overhanging  fir  trees. 
Then  he  put  the  glasses  down  and  glanced 
at  the  tousled  head  of  Peter,  his  son. 
Peter  was  skillfully  mending  a  snowshoe 
with  strong  thongs  of  buckskin.  For 
many  years  Joseph  Cordon  had  been  the 

lookout  ’  at  Mt.  Ililson.  He  and  Peter 
had  had  many  good  times  together.  There 
was  a  comfortable  log  cabin  in  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  with  a  big  stone  fireplace 
in  one  end,  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  which 
he  and  Peter  had  read  many  well-worn 
books  iind  where  he  had  entranced  Peter 
with  his  tales  of  the  country  when  pio¬ 
neers,  beset  by  Indians  and  mountain 
lions,  had  threaded  their  perilous  ways 
across  the  mountains. 

Then  he  spoke :  “Peter,  it  has  been  three 
days  since  Pierre  Gourdon  has  tended 
his  trap  lines,  there  has  beep  no  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  and  I  haven’t  seen  his 
door  open  once.” 

Peter  glanced  up.  “Perhaps  lie  has 
gone  to  Hobart  for  supplies,  Dad.  The 
storm  may  have  delayed  him,  and  three 
days  aren’t  so  long.” 

Cordon  smiled.  “No,  three  days  isn't  a 
very  long  time,  Peter,  if  he  is  away. 
But  you  remember  he  went  to  Hobart 
not  more  than  a  week  ago,  and  Pierre 
doesn’t  make  the  trip  so  often  in  Winter.  ’ 

Pierre  Gordon  lived  in  the  little  cabin 
across  the  valley  at  which  the  “lookout” 
had  peered  so  searchingly  through  his 
glasses.  Pierre  lived  alone  except  for 
the  six  or  seven  huskies  which  he  drove 
occasionally,  and  which  howled  long  and 
dismally  at  the  clear  Winter  moons, 
echoing  the  call  of  their  half  brothers, 
the  giant  gray  timber  wolves.  Peter 
liked  the  bewhiskered,  spry  little  French¬ 
man.  He  had  learned  all  the  secrets  of 
the  woods  from  him,  learned  to  read  the 
signs  and  codes  of  the  wilderness  with 
the  agility  of  an  Indian,  and  consequently 
a  strong  friendship  had  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  Pierre  and  the  Cordons,  although 
they  were  divided  by  almost  a  day’s  hike 
down  through  the  valley  of  the  Chiska- 
skee. 

“If  my  foot  was  better,  Peter,”  his 
father  started  to  say,  but  Peter  broke 
in  : 

“Aw  Dad,  even  if  you  hadn’t  sprained 
it  I  wouldn’t  let  you  go.  Just  fix  me  up 
a  pack  and  when  I’ve  finished  this  snow- 
shoe  I’ll  tramp  over  and  see  if  Pierre  is 
home.  Then  I'll  stay  all  night  and  come 
home  to-morrow.” 

“All  right,  son,  but  be  careful.  Trails 
are  treacherous  after  a  storm.  And  take 
your  skis  too,  Peter.  They  will  save 
time.” 

So  Peter,  with  a  kit  of  supplies  on  his 
back  and  with  the  snowshoes  strapped 
on  that,  started  off  on  skis  down  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain.  Before 
he  reached  the  branch  of  the  trail  which 
would  cut  him  off  from  sight  of  the  look¬ 
out  station  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  his  father,  then  sped  on  down  the  trail. 
Peter  was  adept  .at  skiing  and  snow- 
shoeing,  for  his  father  had  taught  him 
much  about  both  sports. 

As  Peter  went  on  down  the  mountain 
side  he  had  a  sudden  idea.  Not  far  ahead 
the  trail  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  a  ravine, 
and  many  a  time  lie  had  watched  his 
father  take  the  jump  which  eut  off  a 
half  hour’s  steady  traveling.  But  Peter 
had  never  taken  it.  Ninety  feet  made 
quite  a  jump,  but  then,  he  thought,  why 
couldn’t  he  do  it?  He  just  hadn’i  tried. 
His  father  had  taken  the  jump  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  some  great  bird  soaring  to  a 
landing  place.  IFe  could  do  it,  too!  The 
keen  air  whipped  Peter’s  cheeks  and  made 
his  blood  run  wild.  Of  course  he  could 
do  it,  he’d  taken  leaps  of  lesser  height 
and  this  one  was  only  a  little  longer. 
Besides,  he  needed  every  second  of  day¬ 
light  there  was,  for  the  sun  was  already 
an  hour  past  the  meridian. 

So  Peter  came  to  the  ninety-foot  jump. 
He  did  not  tarry,  but  went  several  rods 
back  up  the  trail  and,  with  the  mo¬ 
mentary  hope  that  his  father’s  skill  might 
be  his  for  the  next  five  minutes,  sped 
down,  down,  over  the  edge,  flying  through 
the  clear  air.  And  then  the  whole  snow- 
covered  floor  of  the  ravine  seemed  to  fly 
up  and  knock  him  bluntly  in  the  face, 
making  his  senses  reel,  shutting  out  the 
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sparkling  sunlight.  Then  darkness  came, 
a  darkness  which  ‘  his  faculties  couldn’t 
penetrate. 

(To  he  continued) 


Now  here  is  a  situation  to  test  your 
skill.  What  is  to  be  t  lie  outcome  of 
“Peter’s  Venture?”  Remember  that  there 
are  two  installments  yet  to  be  written. 
The  second  one  for  February  (Part  11) 
should  connect  on  smoothly  to  Part  I  and 
should  reach  a  climax  of  its  own,  but 
must  leave  opportunity  for  a  third  and 
final  chapter  in  March.  Any  reader  may 
try  his  or  her  hand'  at  continuing  this 
story.  Read  it  over  until  you  have  every 
detail  clearly  in  mind.  Then  write  a 
second  installment  of  any  length  you 
wish  up  to  750  wyords  and  send  it  to 
your  editor  by  February  7. 

Salamanders 

Warren  Brown’s  Nature  Puzzle  last 
month  had  everybody  “stumped”  except 
Earl  Anderson  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  salamander. 
Quite  a  number  called  it  a  “lizard.”  Now 
a  salamander  is  not  a  lizard,  neither  is 
a  lizard  a  salamander.  It  is  a  good 
time  for  our  readers  to  get  that  straight. 
Lizards  have  scales,  but  as  a  general 
thing  salamanders  have  no  scales,  and 
their  bodies  are  smooth  and  slimy.  Liz¬ 
ards  usually  live  in  dry  places  and  there 
are  few  in  eastern  United  States,  while 
salamanders  prefer  water  or  moist  places 
and  there  are  several  kinds  that  are  not 
uncommon.  The  one  Warren  described 
was  the  spotted  salamander,  which  lives 
under  logs  and  stones  near  water.  V  ho 
can  tell  us  of  some  other  kinds,  and  a 
little  about  their  habits?  Those  of  you 
who  attend  school  in  New  York  State 
can  refer  to  the  “Cornell  Rural  School 
Leaflet”  for  March.  1922,  There  you 
will  find  a  lot  of  interesting  information 
about  salamanders,  written  by  Prof. 
Palmer.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
salamanders  are  piosonous.  This  is  not 
so.  They  are  harmless  little  creatures 
and  quite  useful  in  their  way.  What 
way  ? 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

The  tree  I  will  describe  grows  from  60 
to  70  feet  in  height.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  pale,  soft,  coarse  and  splintery; 
not  durable.  Its  bark  is  full  of  tannin. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  inch  long  and  are  ever¬ 
green  :  the  cones  are  about  the  same 
length.  The  knots  in  the  wood  of  this 
tree  are  so  hard  that  they  quickly  turn 
the  edge  of  an  ax.  or  gap  it  as  a  stone 
might.  Some  people  have  observed  that 
the  topmost  twig  of  this  tree  often  points 
easterly.  Can  you  tell  what  tree  it  is? 


A  Game  to  Play  Indoors 

There  are  many  times  in  Winter  when 
boys  and  girls  at  home  and  at  school 
have  to  find  ways  of  amusing  themselves 
indoors.  "We  have  a  suggestion  from 
one  of  our  readers,  as  follows : 

Here  is  a  game  which  I  think  is  full 
of  fun.  It  is  called  “The  Forbidden 
Vowels : 

The  players  seat  themselves  and  are 
questioned  by  the  leader  of  the  game  and 
must  answer  without  bringing  in  a  word 
containing  a  forbidden  vowel.  Say  the 
vowel  “a”  is  forbidden  and  the  leader 
asks:  “Are  you- fond  of  playing  the  pi¬ 
ano?”  The  answer :  “Y'es,  very  much.” 
would  be  correct,  as  the  words  do  not 
contain  the  letter  “a.”  But  if  the  an¬ 
swer  were  “Yes,  and  I’m  fond  of  singing, 
too.”  the  speaker  would  have  to  pay  a 
•forfeit.  Any  vowel  may  be  forbidden  or 
you  may  forbid  two  vowels  like  “a”  and 
“e.”  For  example  the  question  would 
be:  “Will  your  father  be  late  home?” 
The  answer  which  is  correct  would  be : 
“I  do  not  know.”  The  answer  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  sentence  of  at  least  three 
words ;  never  just  “yes”  or  “no.” 

Dorothy  Butterfield  (15  years). 

New  York. 

Our  Artists 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  bird  feeding  stations, 
for  the  number  of  drawings  in  the  rhyme 
contest  that  showed  real  merit  was  very 
large.  Your  editor  had  a  task  to  select 
the  dozen  to  print.  You  will  agree  they 
show  great  variety,  and  are  all  interest¬ 
ing,  from  those  pi  the  two  six-year-olds 
to  the  fine  pencil  drawing  by  Henry 
1'iemel,  who  wrote:  “The  rhyme  for  Jan- 
rary  seems  to  fit  well  with  the  season, 
for  no  doubt  we  all  now  have  our  feed¬ 
ing  stations  in  operation.  I  have  not 
l  ad  very  good  luck  with  mine  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  I  think  I  will  have  some  visitors 


as  soon  as  the  snow  comes  to  stay.  I 
have  seen  a  downy  woodpecker  within 
one  foot  of  my  suet,  but  he  passed  it 
by.  I  am  sending  a  drawing  of  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  which  attended  the  feasts 
tliat*I  set  out  for  them  last  year.” 

A  rather  unusual  number  of  “artists” 
deserve  Honorable  Mention  for  usable 
work  had  there  been  i?pRce  to  give  to 
them.  These  are  Myra  Lloyd  (14)  of 
Connecticut  ;  Rebecca  Spencer  (14)  of 
Maine;  Garrit  Baker  (12)  of  Maryland; 
Sallie  Freeman  (7)  of  Massachusetts; 
Thomas  Clement  (10)  and  Merl  Brown 
(141  of  Michigan;  Carrie  Boutwell 
(17)  of  New  Hampshire;  John  Rosen- 
crantz  (12),  Amy  Rhinesmith  (12),  Rey- 
nier  Jones  (14)  and  Dorothy  Bozarth 
(15)  of  New  Jersey;  Ruth  Ritter  (10), 
Olav  Tapper  (11),  Carl  Ratsch  (11), 
Helen  Valenta  (12),  Isabel  Underwood 
(12),  Katherine  Marsh  (12),  Earl  Had¬ 
den  (13).  Bee  Lloyd  (15)  and  Doris 
Ives  (15)  of  New  York;  Miriam  Rachel 
of  Pennsylvania;  Cora  Hill  (13)  of  Tex¬ 
as;  and  Edgar  Ball  (9)  and  Leighton 
Downward  (14)  of  Vermont. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  headings 
and  drawings  of  a  general  character  that 
deserve  mention  as  follows :  Mary  Mas-  - 
otta  (13)  of  Connecticut;  Frieda  Haynes 
(17)  and  Carrie  Boutwell  (17)  of  New 
Hampshire;  Arthur  Alpaugh  (14)  of 
New  Jersey;  Cecil  Upton  (10),  Louise 
Armstrong  (13),  Evelyn  Underwood 
(14),  and  Margaret  Gippert  (14)  of 
New  York. 

Next  month  “Our  Artists”  have  a  va¬ 
cation,  while  we  illustrate  Our  Page  with 
photographs,  though  we  could  use  a 
drawing  of  the  new  Nature  Puzzle.  In 
March  we  will  have  another  rhyme 
drawing  contest,  provided  someone  will 
send  us  a  good  rhyme  for  it. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Of  course  the  “someone  we  wish 
would  tarry”  hidden  in  last  month’s  enig¬ 
ma  was  S-a-n-t-a  C-l-a-u-s.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  explained  them  a 
number  of  time  several  readers  asked 
again  this  month  how  the  enigmas  are 
solved.  “First,”  “second,”  “third,”  etc. 
refer  to  the  letters  of  the  word  that  is 
hidden.  It  it  should  read  “My  first  is 
in  cot  but  not  in  rat,”  the  letter  is  clear¬ 
ly  “c.”  Of  course  not  all  are  as  simple 
as  that,  but  they  are  quite  easy  to  work 
out  usually  because  the  last  line  always 
gives  you  some  kind  of  a  clue.  It  is  fun 
to  make  up  new  enigmas,  too.  The  lines 
should  rhyme  and  usually  the  key  words 
chosen  in  each  line  are  more  or  less  in 
contrast.  For  instance,  notice  in  this 
new  one : 

My  first  is  in  ginger,  but  not  in  tea, 

My  second  in  river,  but  not  in  sea. 

My  third  is  in  honest,  but  not  in  lie, 

My  fourth  in  suit,  but  not  in  tie, 

My  fifth  is  in  prune,  but  not  in  plum, 

My  sixth  in  chewed,  but  not  in  gum. 

My  seventh  in  hunger,  but  not  in  starve, 
My  eighth  in  chop,  but  not  in  carve, 

My  ninth  is  in  log,  but  not  in  pole. 

My  whole  is  something  that  lives  in  a 
hole.  Carl  Ebert  (10  years). 

New  York. 


Notes  and  Comments 

Roy  Bergman  (13)  of  New  York  wrote 
the  couplet  in  the  Box  at  the  top  of  Our 
Page  this  month.  We  are  always  glad  to 
meet  our  old  friends  month  after  month 
and  delighted  to  have  new  ones  join  us 
by  writing  a  letter  or  sending  some  other 
contribution. 


All  work  for  the  February  page  should 
be  sent  to  reach  your  editor  on  or  before 
February  7.  Y~ou  remember  that  we  are 
going  to  illustrate  with  photographs  in¬ 
stead  of  drawings  next  month.  If  you 
have  a  good  clear  print  of  some  interest¬ 
ing  picture  send  it  in.  In  case  you  must 
have  the  print  back  be  sure  to  enclose 
return  postage.  Besides  the  pictures 
there  are  lots  of  things  on  this  page  that 
you  can  work  out  and  answer.  Resolve 
to  write  to  Our  Page  once  a  month  this 
year.  , 


I  want  to  extend  my  personal  thanks  to 
the  following  readers  who  remembered  me 
with  Christmas  cards,  which  were  much 
appreciated :  Gladys  Feldberg.  Charlotte 
Boo'h,  Dorothy  Butterfield  and  Ellen 
Rickard  of  New  York ;  Alice  Belt  of 
Ohio:  Eleanor  House  of  Rhode  Island; 
and  Warden  Brown  of  Vermont. 


Said  Aubrey  Gregory,  14-year-old  New 
York  reader,  “I  am  going  to  start  the 
New  Year  by  drawing  the  pictures  I 
send  to  Our  Page  in  ink,  and  see  if  I 
can  continue  it.  It  is  not  so  hard  to 
draw  in  ink  as  I  thought  it  was.”  And 
as  you  will  see  Aubrey  won  out  with  her 
first  ink  drawing  of  birds  at  the  feeding 
station. 


Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
remarkable  picture  of  chickadees  at  the 
feeding  station  sent  by  Grace  Wheat. 
She  said  the  station  was  so  close  to  the 
window  that  she  took  the  picture  through 
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the  open  window  standing  inside  the 
house.  That  shows  how  tame  these 
friendly  little  birds  will  get.  Grace  has 
a  good  type  of  feeding  station  made  out 
of  a  cheese  box. 


So  now  good-bye  again.  You  have  lots 
of  interesting  things  to  work  out  for  the 
next  issue  of  Our  Page.  The  more  you 
do  to  help,  the  better  you  will  enjoy  it. 
Address  everything  to  your  friend  and 
editor.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Strjet,  New  York  City. 

School  Meeting 


It  is  a  bitter  cold  morning,  hovering 
around  zero  in  St.  Mary’s  Circle.  The 
Court  House  peers  down  at  us  from  the 
top  of  a  flight  of  broad  stone  stairs, 
through  remote  high  glass  doors  which 
display  a  placard  stating  that  the  front 
entrance  is  closed  for  Winter,  thus  ab¬ 
solving  us  from  the  adventure  of  climbing 
the  stairs.  A  guard  at  the  foot  motions 
us  to  a  side  entrance  at  the  left,  where 
issues  an  irregular  line  of  men  bearing 
brown  paper  envelopes  familiar  to  us  as 
containing  1925  license  plates.  We  un¬ 
derstand  the  look  of  triumph  that  each 
man  wears  on  remembering  that  Decem¬ 
ber  31  is  bound  to  be  a  hectic  day  at  the 
license  bureau.  We  enter  the  first  door 
into  a  room  that  feeds  a  busily  revolving 
glass  door,  submit  ourselves  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  are  deposited  under  a  skylight 
in  a  room  lined  with  doors  and  frilled 
with  staircases.  Here  our  progress  is 
punctured  by  another  guard. 

“Assembly  Hall?”  Down  that  corridor 
— door  109.” 

I  confess  to  having  thought  of  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  as  an  old,  dim.  musty  room 
with  rattling  seats  and  high  narrow  win¬ 
dows  not  often  cleaned.  My  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  court  houses  suggested  that. 
Assembly  Hall  is  as  bright  and  clean  as 
new  natural  wood  and  good  varnish  can 
make  it.  The  seats  are  built  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  church  seats,  broad  too,  and  with 
a  comfortable  tilt  to  the  back.  Anyone 
sitting  near  the  windows  may  glance  out 
into  the  hurly-burly  of  Syracuse  traffic. 
It  is  a  pleasant  room,  properly  designed 
to  loosen  up  a  sensitive  audience  and  get 
everyone  feeling  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe. 
And  from  the  sprinkling  of  delegates  that 
answer  Secretary  Devendorf  at  roll  call, 
the  seats  gradually  become  crowded  with 
visitors. 

It  is  a  mixed  audience.  Before  closed 
cars  it  used  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  pick 
out  the  real  "dirt  farmers  at  a  glance,  by 
their  weatherbeaten  faces.  This  gather¬ 
ing  is  made  up  of  lawyers,  school-teach¬ 
ers,  district  superintendents,  as  well  as 
rural  trustees,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  conspicuous  examples  of  good 
grooming,  one  is  obliged  to  lump  them 
together  as  a  body  of  people  with  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  view. 

A  slight  determined  little  man  at  the 
desk  is  the  chairman.  Words  slip  from 
him  easily.  He  admits  to  the  farmers 
that  he  is  half  lawyer,  and  to  the  lawyers 
that  he  is  half  farmer,  and  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  people  that  he  is  called  a  Bolshe¬ 
vist.  One  sees  that  he  has  perfectly 
good  American  ears.  His  definition  of  a 
rural  school-teacher  is  one  not  trained 
to  teach  agriculture,  but  to  teach  eight 
grades  and  teach  ’em  all.  He  pictures 
the  rural  school-teacher’s  position  as  more 
broadening  on  account  of  the  very  fact 
of  our  demands  upon  her  versatility.  He 
speaks  scathingly  of  the  attainments  of 
one-grade  teachers,  who  have  all  initia¬ 
tive  supervised  out.  He  takes  pride  in 
asserting  that  the  rural  teacher's  initia¬ 
tive  gets  a  chance,  and  that  country 
children  are  given  a  chance  to  assimilate 
what  knowledge  is  given  them.  The 
country  teacher  knows,  says  he,  that  after 
you’ve  poured  in  the  knowledge  you  want 
to  let  it  set  awhile — not  keep  pouring 
and  pouring  until  it  runs  over.^  That’s 
the  secret  of  the  country  child’s  initia¬ 
tive.  He  reads  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Moot,  and  the  new  plan  for  State  aid 
becomes  the  bone  of  contention. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  next  on  the  floor. 
He  has  official  dignity.  He  looks  at  us 
carefully  as  one  scrutinizes  *a  tempera¬ 
mental  child.  While  you  are  criticizing 
section  128-129.  he  says,  why  not  bring 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  500  school 
districts  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
have  no  school-house  and  pay  no  tai 
That  means  that  one  out  of  every  five  dis 
tricts  ought  to  be  dissolved.  Yet  they 
can’t  be  dissolved.  You  wouldn’t  permit 
it.  How  will  those  people  residing  in 
these  districts  vote,  for  or  against  a  re¬ 
newal  of  taxation? 

Mr.  McManus  follows  in  an  affirmative 
tone.  “As  a  district  superintendent  I’ve 
driven  over  sections  where  school-houses 
are  exactly  one  mi’e  apart.  In  many 
cases  these  schools  could  have  well  been 
disso’ved  there  being  few  pupils  and  so 
located  that  one  schoolhouse  wras  as  near 
ns  the  other.  But  what  district  superin¬ 
tendent  would  wish  to  start  such  proceed¬ 
ings  unless  requested  by  the  people  of 
the  district !” 

Mr.  Rnyfield.  a.  superintendent,  re- 
mfnds  us  that  while  me  make  an  ob'ect  of 
curtailing  taxes  we  must  never  for~et  t’  at 


it  takes  money  to  accomplish  results.  The 
cost  of  educating  a  country  child  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $70,  that  of  educating  a  city 
child  $140.  How  shall  the  State  money 
be  apportioned  to  give  every  child  an 
equal  chance?  Will  the  people  who  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
germ  of  hog  cholera  and  tuberculosis,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  building  State  roads, 
forget  their  duty  to  the  country  school? 
We  owe  much  to  good  roads,  but  even 
more  to  the  country  school,  says  he. 

The  chairman  remarks  that  it  is  about 
time  to  adjourn  for  dinner,  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  this  audience  that  it 
depart  quietly  with  the  subject  of  taxes 
warmed  up  to  a  white  heat.  A  great 
many  of  these  people  have'  come  here 
with  something  to  say,  and  they  now 
proceed  to  carry  out  their  intention.  Re¬ 
member  Patrick  Henry,  remember  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  if  you 
would  glimpse  the  spirit  of  these  hill 
country  orators,  who  interrupt  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  bring  up  a 
point.  They  are  in  earnest,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  burden  of  tax  some  of 
these  thinly-settled  districts  have  to  bear. 
At  five  minutes  after  one  o’clock  the 
hour’s  intermission  for  lunch  empties  the 
hall,  though  much  is  still  to  be  said. 

The  afternoon  session  again  fills  the 
seats.  It  has  been  announced  that  Mr. 
Collingwood  will  talk  for  15  minutes. 
No  one  needs  an  introduction  to  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  Faces  appear  flushed,  in¬ 
terested,  eager,  for  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
there  are  probably  not  10  men  in  the 
whole  audience  who  have  not  read  “Hope 
Farm  Notes.” 

Here  is  a  man  they  all  know,  a  strong 
man  on  the  peak  of  middle  age  with  a 
long  humorous  face  browned  by  the  sun 
and  seamed  with  the  wrinkles  of  laughter 
and  suffering.  As  he  talks  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  his  audience  unconsciously  resets 
the  stage  of  Hope  Farm,  and  this  man 
sits  before  a  roaring  open  fire  with 
children  on  his  knees — children  whom  he 
has  snatched  from  grip  of  circumstance 
and  given  a  real  home  and  education. 
Ilis  15  minutes  is  too  short,  but  the  time 
available  between  now  and  dark  is 
limited. 

Mr.  Devendorf  reads  the  secretary’s 
report.  The  list  of  the  society’s  expenses 
aside  from  Mr.  Devendorf’s  work  are  a 
surprise  to  us.  It  appears  that  he  has 
made  a  considerable  donation  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  footing  its  bills.  One  item  stands 
out  and  accuses  us  by  the  amount  of  it, 
$99  for  mimeograph  work.  Mr.  Deven¬ 
dorf  makes  a  point  of  answering  every 
letter,  in  addition  to  his  own  job  of  run¬ 
ning  three  farms,  and  complains  of 
neither  the  work  nor  the  money.  Our 
sense  of  being  in  the  wrong  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  of 
the  audience. 

“Let’s  get  at  this  now.  People  are 
like  cold  potatoes,  better  when  warm. 
This  is  the  time  to  figure  out  a  system 
for  paying  the  expense  incurred  for  us 
by  Mr.  Devendorf.” 

Suggestions  are  offered  at  random,  to 
fake  up  a  collection  for  the  899,  to  tax 
every  member  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more, 
until  Mr.  Devendorf  protests  that  he  is 
not  the  only  one  here  who  has  spent 
money  for  the  society.  And  just  as  we 
are  feeling  in  our  pockets  for  an  extra 
dollar  that  we  can  spare  the  movement 
is  cut  short  by  a  woman  who  wauls 
something  done  to  make  the  school  books 
all  alike  in  different  districts.  She 
squashes  our  good  intentions  by  repeat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Devendorf’s  assertion  that  we 
have  all  spent  money,  if  not  in  any  way 
but  on  railroad  fare.  Men  can  be  silenced 
by  the  very  unreasonableness  of  women. 
The  discussion  retired  discreetly  from  the 
subject  of  collection  to  the  giving  of  ex¬ 
periences  with  misfit  consolidation.  We 
heard  the  story  of  the  “Black  Maria.”  a 
school  bus,  the  story  of  the  16  child-on 
who  have  had  no  transportation  or  edu¬ 
cation  this  year;  there  were  plenty  of 
such  instances. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  deepening 
twilight  out  of  doors,  warns  of  the  end 
of  the  day.  The  resolutions  as  recorded 
in  the  last  issue  began  to  take  form,  were 
offered,  amended,  and  seconded.  I  saw 
my  niece  whose  errand  was  to  see  me 
safely  to  the  train  enter  at  the  side  door. 
Dike  a  number  of  others,  I  had  to  get 
into  my  coat  and  bid  farewell  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Court  House.  It  was  five 
o’clock  and  trains  wait  not.  Back  to  the 
lighted  lamps  of  home,  which  are  after 
all ‘the  inspiration  of  our  school  meeting. 

MRS.  F.  II.  UNGEE. 
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Any  woman  who 
has  ever  wished 
for  an  extra  pair 
of  hands  will 
gladly  welcome 
the  extra  help  of 
Fels'Naptha  Soap 


nSMOOTH-OK 

§ 


o  it  with  SH00TH0N 


An  Improved  Oil-Gas  Burner 

With  a  Flame  Control  Valve 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  burner  on  the  market. 
Special  flame  control  valve,  German  silver 
needle  and  bronze  generator  give  results 
never  before  attained. 

Turns  low  cost  furnace  oil  (not  fuel  oil)  into 
gas,  giving  a  steady,  hot  flame.  No  carbon. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list 
with  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

E.  R. Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 

Dept.  75,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Agents—  Write  for  territory 


Home  Economy 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


HANDICAPPED 

Those  who  are  malnourished 
are  handicapped  in  ability 
to  resist  weakness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  vitamin-rich  food  and  tonic 
that  helps  remove  the  handi¬ 
cap.  Keep  your  body  strong 
and  sturdy.  Insist  on  Scott’s! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-38 


m 


Personal  Stationery  $ 

aoo  Sheets  ioo  Envelopes 

PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAMEand  ADDRESS 


on  every  sheet  and  envelope  (A  lines  or  less).  Sheets 
6  x  7  of  the  famous  Whiting’s  Bond.  Envelopes  to 
match.  Shipped  in  attractive  box.  West  of  Denver  add 
10c.  Write  plainly.  Remit  with  order.  Order  NOW. 

UNIVERSAL  STATIONERY  CO.oKK6 


Not  only  soap— but  soap  and  naptha 


Get  this  FREE 


Teaches  you  how  to  use 

SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 

On  your  cor  or  tractor,  stops  leaks 
in  radiator,  bursted  water  jacket, 
gas  tank,  hose  connections  and  at 
gaskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts,  gr  ease 
cups  and  hub  cups  from  loosening. 

In  your  home,  stops  leaks  in 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 

In  your  shop,  makes  tight  joint, 
on  iron,  brass,  lead,  concretes 
wood,  etc.  Makes  handles  and 
screws  tight,  anchors  loose  poets 
in  .concrete,  etc. 

Write  for  and.  read  the  free 
book.  Get  Smooth-On  A'#,  i 
in  e-oz.,  1,  a  or  fo-lb.  tin  at 
your  hardware  store, 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  3  9 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Forecasts  of  Summer.  — 'The  styles 
for  wear  at  the  southern  resorts,  which 
appear  when  New  York  is  shivering  in 
wintry  weather,  give  us  good  suggestions 
for  our  Summer  sewing.  We  can  judge 
the  newest  ideas,  and  plan  our  sewing 
before  the  Spring  rush.  We  notice  that 
the  knitted  frock  is  still  in  favor,  and 
especially  as  an  ensemble  suit  consisting 
of  a  one-piece  dress  and  three-quarter 
length  coat,  which  can  be  worn  with 
other  sports  frocks.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  consider  a  cheap  knitted  frock  a 
good  investment,  unless  bought  at  some 
special  sale  where  quality  is  superior ; 
there  is  too  much  risk  that  it  will  stretch 
or  sag.  If  of  good  quality  it  is  very 
practical  for  country  or  sports  wear. 
One  of  the  newest  ideas  is  a  separate  coat 
of  velveteen,  either  in  black  or  some  soft 
shade  to  be  worn  over  light  dresses.  In 
separate  skirts  fine  pleating  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  vogue,  especially  accordion  pleating. 
Flowered  frocks  are  much  in  fashiou, 
especially  chiffon  or  Georgette  in  gaily 
colored  designs,  or  in  soft  pastel  tints. 
'These  dresses  often  have  a  scarf  to 
match.  The  hats  now  appearing  are 
marked  by  their  high  crowns,  very  often 
with  trimming  on  the  very  top.  *  These 
trimmings  are  either  perky  little  bows, 
or  flowers,  among  the  latter  a  close  bunch 
of  violets  being  especially  favored. 

Figured  Silk  with  Separate  Waist. 
— In  the  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  one  of  the  popular  figured  silks 


combination  of  blue  and  tan;  the  over- 
luouse,  which  also  showed  the  Chinese 
jacket  effect,  had  bands  of  blue  going 
down  the  front  and  around  the  bottom, 
the  flaring  collar  being  of  blue  also.  The 
blouse  was  fastened  closely  down 
front  with  tan-colored  ball  buttons, 
skirt  was  side-pleated  all  the 
around.  There  is  a  decided  flare  in 
new  skirts,  many  of  them  flaring  very 
noticeably  at  the  knees,  and  this  flare  is 
often  given  by  pleating. 

White  Jersey  Clotii. — The  next  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  right  displays  a  sports  dress 
for  Southern  wear,  the  material  being 
white  silk  jersey.  _  This  was  a  two-piece 
dress,  but  was  given  a  one-piece  effect 
by  the  row  of  bright,  red  ball  buttons 
which  extended  all  down  the  front  of 
waist  and  skirt.  The  waist  had  a  collar 
of  red  silk  at  the  back,  and  long  rovers, 
falling  into  folds,  hound  with  the  red  ;  the 
loose  sleeves  were  also-  hound  with  red 
silk.  The  broad  belt  had  a  trimming 
of  red  embroidery,  like  a  long  buckle  in 
front.  The  skirt  had  a  flat  box  pleat  in 
the  center  of  the  front,  with  side  pleats 
at.  each  side  of  it.  and  had  two  other  side 
pleats  at  each  side,  but  none  in  the  back. 
The  hat  shown  was  of  white  silk,  with 
a  red  bakelite  ornament.  Silk  jersey  is 
used  for  many  sports  dresses,  which  now 
means  outdoor  costumes  for  general  wear 
on  informal  occasions,  and  in  addition  to 
the  solid  colors  there  are  beautiful  striped 
silk  jerseys  in  a  variety  of  light  colors. 
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The  Highest  Ouality 

WORSTED  SUITINGS 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

Overcoatings  and  Blankets  from  pureConnecticutgrown 
virgin  wool.  Get  our  circular  and  learn  real  economy. 

Connecticut  Wool  Producers  Association,  Inc.  Saybrook,  Conn 

MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post- 
Pai<J,  for  +1 ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  t  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  It-  \V.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

NO  MORE  KINDLING 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  flame.  Cheap  and  safe.  *4.50  postpaid  or  after- ten 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 


made  up  with  skirt  and  blouse  separate, 
a  fashion  that,  seems  likely  to  supplant 
the  one-piece  dresses  to  some  extent.  This 
was  printed  crepe  de  chine  in  pastel 
shades  of  blue  and  rose.  The  skirt  had 
a  group  of  pleats  in  front,  but  was  plain 
at  .  back  and  .sides.  The  over-blouse, 
which  was  a  slip-on  with  a  short  opening 
under  the  jabot,  was  perfectly  straight 
and  plain,  like  a  Chinese  jacket.  The 
round  Peter  Pan  collar  was  of  pale  blue 
silk,  bound  with  the  printed  silk,  and  the 
two-tiered  accordion  pleated  jabot  was 
also  of  the  pale  blue  silk,  bound  at  the 
bottom  with  the  figured  silk.  The  plain 
sleeves  had.  narrow  extensions  of  the 
plain  blue  silk,  coming  from  underneath 
like  an  under  cuff  ;  these  were  bound  with 
the  figured  silk,  the  binding  finished  with 
ends  which  were  tied  in  a  little  bow. 
This  was  a  very  simple  dress,  hut  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty.  The  straight  jacket¬ 
like  over-blouse  is  varied  in  many  ways, 
and  in  the  one  shown  the  jabot  is  a  nov¬ 
elty.  Time  was  when  the  lace  or  muslin 
jabot  was  the  favorite  neckwear,  and  its 
return  as  a  trimming  this  Spring  -prom¬ 
ises  a  revival.  The  hat  shown  with  this 
dress  was  light  blue  felt  with  a  fancy- 
feather  of  light  blue  and  black  perched, 
after  the  new  style,  on  the  top  of  the 
high  crown. 

Plaid  Gixgtiam. — The  child’s  dress 
shown  is  Scotch  plaid  gingham  of  red, 
green  and  blue,  such  as  used  to  be  very 
popular.  Of  late  years  these  tartans 
have  been  less  in  vogue,  hut  this  Spring 
shows  a  revival  of  plaids  and  checks, 
and  the  regular  Scotch  tartans  are  seen 
in  silk,  wool  and  cotton.  This  little  dress 
was  the  usual  plain  beltless  style,  with 
a  group  of  narrow  tucks  giving  a  yoke 
in  front.  The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize 
is  the  very  pretty  way  in  which  collars 
and  cuffs  were  trimmed.  These  were  of 
heavy  white  linen.  The  edge  was  finished 
with  blanket  stitch  in  dark  blue  with  a 
dot  of  bright  red  worked  between  the 
stitches.  The  band  passing  behind  the 
group  of  figures  shows  a  detail  of  this 
embroidery,  which  gives  an  attractive 
finish.  The  same  pattern,  worked  in  wool, 
would  be  an  attractive  trimming  on  a 
cloth  dress. 

Another  Printed  Silk.  —  The  next 
figure  shows  another  printed  silk  with 
separate  over-blouse.  This  silk  was  a 


e  saw  an  attractive  display  in  one 
IS  ew  York  shop  for  $1.05  a  yard,  some 
especially  pretty  styles  being  bright 
stripes  on  a  tan  or  beige  background. 

A  Princess  Suspender  Dress. — The 
figure  at  the  extreme  right  shows  a  sus¬ 
pender  dress  of  light  blue  flannel,  which, 
in  general  outline  comes  nearer  the  old 
style  princess  dress  lhan  anything  we 
have  seen  for  several  years.  It  had 
quite  a  flare  in  the  skirt,  there  being  an 
inverted  pleat  at  front,  back,  and  each 
side.  The  back,  cut  with  a  center  scam, 
was  higher,  than  the  front,  the  suspenders 
being  cut  in  one  with  it,  and  coming  to 
the  front,  where  the  ends  widened  out, 
and  were  stitched  underneath  to  form 
pockets.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  of 
tlio  skirt  in  iront  is  curved  so  ns  to  give 
a  slope  to  the  top  of  the  pockets.  This 
dress  was  worn  over  a  peasant  blouse  of 
white  voile  gathered  with  colored  stitch¬ 
ing  at  neck  and  wrists.  .Just  now  we  see 
among  the  misses’  and  juniors’  styles 
“ensemble  suits”  of  flannel,  made  with 
a  dress  of  this  style,  and  a  three-quarter 
coat  of  the  same  material.  This  makes  a 
smart  and  jaunty  suit  for  a  young  girl, 
and  is  very  practical  too.  It  would  In- 
completed  with  a  hat  of  felt  or  ribbon 
We  saw  some  very  pretty  sports  hats  of 
ribbon  recently  for  $4.50;  they  were 
small  close  shapes  with  a  rolling  brim. 
The  suspender  dress  is  a  becoming  style 
for  a  rather  lanky  girl;  something  of 
this  sort  in  colored  linen,  to  be  worn  with 
white  blouses,  would  be  very  sensible 
for  warm  weather,  as  it  would- not  be  as 
perishable  as  a  thin  frock,  and  yet  would 
be  cool.  While  linen  rumples  easily,  if 
is  freshened  by  pressing  several  times 
between  laundering.  However,  in  our 
changeable  climate  a  flannel  frock  is  a 
very  useful  thing  in  Summer. 

Spring  Materials. — Figured  silks  are 
to  be  very  fashionable,  and  there  are 
some  new  printed  crepe  de  chines  having 
cross-word  puzzle  patterns  in  brilliant 
colors  on  a  white  background.  The 
printed  silks  are  shown  in  flat  crepe, 
crepe  Georgette,  chiffon  and  crepe  de 
chine,  as  well  as  the  useful  foulard,  which 
is  never  really  out  of  style.  The  pat¬ 
terns  include  wood-block  prints,  polka 
dots,  tiny  flowers,  large  modernist  flow¬ 
ers,  and  geometric  designs.  There  are 
(Continued  on  Page  ISO)' 
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If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  you- 
will  surely  want  the  big  new  1925  Independent 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  U9  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  Just  fUI  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  50% 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusive  de¬ 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  price*:) 

yP^ROlL  Wall  Paper,  per  roll . 2c  to  30c 

!  House  Paint  $2.40  gal.  (in  bbls.  $1.85) 

9x  12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug,  $15.06 

Sanita9,  per  12  yard  roll . $4.75 

Window  Shades  .  . . 48c 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company? 

WORLD  S  FOREMOST  DECORATORS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Department  N 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TOD AYL 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  gep(  N 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog. 
NAME 


ST  A  NC 


TOWN 


R.  f  D 


STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


Take  your 
family  to 

EUROPE 

It  need  not  be  expensive.  Our 
services  provide  solid  comforts  at 
really  moderate  rates.  Our  Cabin 
Ships,  2nd  Cabins,  and  Tourist 
3rd  Class  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  thrifty  but  partic¬ 
ular  traveler.  Courteous,  help¬ 
ful  service.  The  best  of  food. 
Pleasant,  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations:  We  have  109  ships  in 
our  fleets  and  over  50  years  of 
experience  in  ocean  travel  service. 

Write  for  booklets  de- 
scribing  moderate- 
priced  trips  to  Europe. 

Dept.  A—  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

White  Star  line 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 

^PIPE  DIRECT- BUY  DIRECT^ 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  a!  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mall  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  systems, 
engine*,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  ai  a 
saving  of  1-4  lo  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co  796-804  Broad  St.,  Utica.  N.1 

Plumbiny-Plpe-Fittln^s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

JuHt  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prineH  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Hat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
binge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


CASH  3  BAGS 

3  urn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
nriy  quantity,  Hound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
I'AY  Tllh  EUEKiin.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Feoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

eSl  Clinton  SI.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  hcr,s.«e  From  m,ulufant"rer- 


II.  A.  KARTLETT 


75e  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples 

i-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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DaJRy  ration 

WAWANTeco  ANALYSIS 


- -  ANALYSIS 

pat  Pr,°lCM 

**.•*  FIBHE  12% 
«u"S[toS'?rB,'ewEn  “*W3  OftlEO  M*J 
S  ‘•“•u«K£sr>c.”j:0AW,r  0IL  “EW-.vuar 

■1  J"‘  ‘"StxllTZL  ««.  C/H.C1UM 


-  ^FFAI  n  N  y 

also  manufacture 


BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


r  WalterC. Reedy 
Sinking  Spring, Pa 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maw. 
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»  NO-BUCKLE  HARNESS  K 

Send  no  Money.  Try  a  Walsh  for  30  day  s 
on  your  own  team.  Stronger,  neater,  handier  than 
any  other  harness.  Ten  styles.  Easily  adjusted  to  any  horse. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  Direct-f rom-f actory  offer. 
$5.00  after  a  month's  free  trial — balance  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Return  if  not  satisfactory.  James  M.  Walsh,  Pre*. 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO..S3fiKeefe  Are  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


OO  AFTER  A.  MONTH 

FREE  TRIAL 


Save  on  FARM  WAGONS 

Split  Hickory  farm  wag¬ 
ons,  buggies,  harness, 
farm  t  r  u  c  k  s,  t  r  u  ck 
wheels,  steel  wheels, 
and  milk  wagons  at  lowest 
prices.  Big  bargain* 
\Su2P\s  ^  also  in  all  kinds  of 
Proofing  and  paints.  Send  for  big  free  book 
of  merchandise  bargains. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  FACTORIES 

21  Lawreneeborg,  Ind. 


Full 
Year  to 
Pay 

Days  Trial 

Test  It  any  way  you 
please  on  our  money* 
back-otter 


Jbneucari 


SEPARATOR 

built  by  the  oldest  American  manufacturer 
making  cream  separators  only.  Uneq  ualled 
in  efficiency,  durability  and  quality.  Proved 
the  most  profitable  to  use  in  every  way 
by  experience  of  manythousandsoi 
enthusiastic  owners.  Skims  thoroughly.  ' 
Unmatched  for  easy  turning. 

Easily  cleaned.  Flushes  com¬ 
pletely — saves  cream.  Made 
in  capacities  from  850  pounds 
down  to  one-cow  size. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  first.  See  our 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal, 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.^" 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-E  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON'S 


For  Stook 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 
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The  Same 
Formula 


The  Same 
Feed 


The  Larro  formula  will  never 
be  changed,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  ingredients,  unless  a 
better  one  is  found  and 
proved.  This  because  the 
Larro  formula,  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  economically  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows  in  health  and  condition. 


Each  ingredient  is  brought  to 
an  exact  standard  before  being 
used,  then  accurately  weighed 
into  the  mixture.  The  amount 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of 
feed  never  changes.  The 
result  is  always  the  same 
feed — no  matter  where  you 
buy  it,  or  when. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  639 


A 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Preparing  Rennet 

What  part  of  a  calf’s  stomach  is  used 
in  cheese  making?  Must  any  of  the 
curdled  milk  found  in  same  be  used  in 
making  rennet?  N.  H.  H. 

Millertown,  Pa. 

In  the  making  of  rennet  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  ,are  squeezed  out  and 
discarded,  but  they  are  not  washed  in¬ 
side  as  this  would  extract  the  rennet 
ferment.  The  sour  milk,  which  you  men¬ 
tion,  carries  a  large  amount  of  rennet, 
but  would  not  be  of  value  in  cheese  mak¬ 
ing.  The  rennet  is  the  fourth  stomach 
of  the  calf.  The  best  rennets  for  cheese 
making  come  from  milk-fed  calves,  two 
weeks  or  more  of  age.  They  are  usually 
starved  for  10  hours  before  butchering. 
The  part  of  the  fourth  stomach  where  the 
food  enters  (the  upper  end)  contains  the 
strongest  ferment.  This  part  is  carefully 
saved  and  should  not  be  cut  too  closely. 
These  stomachs  may  he  blown  up,  with 
tied  ends,  for  drying,  after  which  they  are 
shipped  in  boxes.  Often  the  stomachs 
are  split  open,  stretched  and  sprinkled 
with  dry  salt  and  left  to  drain  and  dry 
with  occasional  salting  or  stretching. 
Thirty  or  40  years  ago  cheese-makers 
made  their  own  rennet  but  now  rennet 
extract  made  in  commercial  laboratories 
is  used  almost  exclusively.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  demand  for  calf  stomachs  from 
these  firms  since  the  war  cut  off  the 
foreign  supply  to  a  great  extent. 

J.  W.  B. 


Making  Commercial 
Buttermilk  ___ 

Will  you  tell  how  to  make  commercial 
buttermilk?  s.  p. 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Commercial  buttermilk  is  carefully 
soured  skimmilk.  It  may  be  made  from 
partially  skimmed  milk  or  even  from 
whole  milk.  When  milk  is  used  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  called  cultured  milk.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  buttermilk  is  no  different  from 
the  process  used  in  ripening  cream  for 
churning.  “The  essential  qualities  of 
good  buttermilk,”  one  author  says,  “de¬ 
pend  upon  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
cream  or  milk,  the  development  of  a  pure 
‘breed’  of  healthful'  bacteria  in  a  clean 
field  from  weeds.” 

In  practice  these  obnoxious  bacteria  or 
“weeds”  are  first  destroyed  by  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  the  milk.  This  gives  the  desirable 
bacteria  which  are  later  introduced  in 
the  form  of  a  “starter”  or  pure  culture 
a  chance  to  grow  and  develop  clean,  de¬ 
sirable  flavors.  Buttermilk  may  be  made 
from  clean-flavored  raw  milk,  but  the 
common  practice,  however,  is  to  use  past¬ 
eurized  milk-  The  “starter”  of  pure  cul¬ 
tured  milk-souring  bacteria  is  added  to 
the  pasteurized  milk  at  the  rate  of  5  to 
10  lbs.  to  a  hundred  of  milk.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  inoculated  milk  is 
held  is  between  60  degrees  and  75  de¬ 
grees  F.  When  properly  soured  or 
ripened  at  this  temperature  the  acidity  is 
around  5  per  cent.  The  fermentation  is 
stopped  by  thorough  cooling.  After  cool¬ 
ing  the  thickened  milk  is  broken  up  by 
vigorous  agitation  or  “churning.”  When 
large  vats  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  product  the  coils  in  the  vat  carry 
blades  which  aid  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  curd  when  the  coils  are  put  into  mo¬ 
tion.  The  aim  is  for  a  smooth,  creamy 
product  not  unlike  the  product  from  the 
churn  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  This 
“churning”  of  artificial  buttermilk  is  es¬ 
sential,  otherwise  the  product  will  sep¬ 
arate  into  curd  and  whey. 

If  a  small  percentage  of  fat — 1  per 
cent — has  been  left  in  the  milk,  it  may 
be  actually  churned  into  butter  granules 
at  this  point,  in  which  case  the  resulting 
milk  is  identical  with  real  buttermilk. 

The  secret  of  buttermilk  making  lies 
in  the  use  of  cleanly  flavored  starters  and 
an  absolute  control  on  the  growth  of  the 
organisms  after  inoculation.  This  is  in¬ 
fluenced  largely  by  the  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  starter  used.  Starter  cul¬ 
tures  can  be  obtained  by  druggists  or 
dairy  supply  houses  at  reasonable  prices. 
Full  directions  for  use  accompany  the 
packages.  J.  w.  n. 


Made  in  all  Styles 


Quickly  Adjusted 


Use  Mij  WEAR-MORE  Harness 

X0  DAYS  f REE 


7  take  your  word  fori 
it  if  not  then  convinced ] 
—simply  return  har • 
ness  at  my  expense / 
John  C.  Nichols,  Pres.  1 


Down  if  You  De- 
cide  to  Keep  It;  ffH 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


This 

Strap 

was 

Short- 

Snubbed 


Just  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  your  name  at  once. 
I  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book  which  tells  the 
interesting  story  of  this  strongest  harness  made.  See 
how  I’ve  entirely  eliminated  rubbing  and  seesawing 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life  right  here! 
Learn  how  short-snubbing  of  leather  under  buckle 
edges  or  around  narrow  metal  units  costs  you  money 
in  breakdowns  and  repairs-  See  bow  I  overcome 
this  —  how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness  secret 
from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you  owe  it  to  your 


See  how  it's  cut — 
oil  has  been  squeezed 
out.  letting  the  strap 
clack,  Like  carrying 
pocketbook  to  post  yourself.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  Pa‘* Ult^  uirc  handle, 
test  Wear-More  superiority  severely  and  thorough- 
ly,  at  my  risk  and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it!  Thei 
write  me  todav  for  book  and  new  reduced  prices. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS.  President 

John  C.  Nichols  Co.,  Est.  1909^ 

»  1926  Erie 
1  Avenue, 

l  Sheboygan, 

\Wi*con»in 


SfooR , 


Ha 


No  Short- 
Snubbing  Here 


See  how  patented  WEAR-MORE 
buckle  lets  strap  pull  against  big., 
broad  surface,  well  protected  like 
your  hand  on  the  large,  comfortable 
ound  wooden  handle  on  pail  -bail 


The  BOOK  every  Horse  Owner 
needs  badly — it’s  FREE 

An  unfailing  guide  that  makes  the  locating  and 
cure  of  68  kinds  of  lameness  simple  and  easy— 
the  most  valuable  Book  for  the  Horse  Owner 
ever  written. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

has  been  curing  lameness  for  31  years— and  keep¬ 
ing  the  horses  at  work  while  curing.  You  know 
what  this  means  in  money  saved.  405,000satisfied 
users  testify  to  the  dependability  of  Save-The- 
Horse.  Guaranteed  by  our  signed  MONEY-BACK 
Contract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Thoropin,  Ringbone 
(except  low),  or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
and  Tendon  disease.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now  for 
Book,  sample  Guarantee  and  veterinary  advice 
you  can  depend  upon— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


Finished  in  Black  Only 
Made  in  10  Styles 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal -  to-  Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old -fashioned  buckles. 


wness 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pLonounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from  the 
raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book  &?rkJ°rb£eke 

Learn  all  about  our  $7.60  down  and  easy  payment 
offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.90-71 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonographs. 


Chillblains 


You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  Corona  heal¬ 
ing  ointment  soothes  and  heals  chillblains, 
chapped  hands,  cuts,  sores,  burns,  scalds,  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Takes  out  the 
soreness  and  heals  without  blistering  or  smart¬ 
ing.  A  time-tested  remedy  for  household  and 
farm.  Send  today  for  a 
Corona  Sample  only 
Regular  size  at  drug  stores 
or  by  mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  to  Kenton, Ohio 


PIRPIII  AD  CA1VC  24  in. — $3.80  ;  26  in. — $4.60  ;  28 
ulnuULAn  OMflO  ill— $5.15  ;  30  in— *5.86.  Circu 


lar  free.  PALMER  111108. 


Cos  Cob,  Conn 
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Live  Stoek  Notes 


My  cows  are  continually  licking  and 
scratching  themselves.  Examination  re¬ 
veals  the  presence,  in  small  numbers,  of 
tiny  lice  or  mites,  of  parafine-like,  opaque 
color  with  a  seemingly  red  head.  Now 
the  last  three  years,  after  stock  has  been 
brought  into  Winter  quarters  this  same 
condition  has  manifested  itself.  Veter¬ 
inarian’s  advice  has  been  followed  hereto¬ 
fore,  with  little  benefit.  l.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  parasite  you  describe  is  the  suck¬ 
ing  louse  of  the  ox  ( Heinatopinus  vituli) 
and  is  often  associated  on  the  same  ani¬ 
mal  with  a  biting  louse  or  with  another 
species  of  sucking  louse.  When  such 
parasites  have  been  prevalent  during  the 
W  inter,  similar  trouble  the  next  season 
may  be  prevented  by  dipping  all  cattle, 
or  treating  them  thoroughly  in  some  other 
way  to  rid  them  from  lice  before  putting 
into  Winter  quarters. 

The  stables  should  also  be  prepared 
for  the  cattle  by  removing  all  loose  trash 
and  dirt,  or  manure  and  then  thoroughly 
scrubbing  walls,  ceiling,  fixtures,  floors 
and  gutters  with  a  solution  of  concen¬ 
trated  lye.  When  that  has  been  done  a 
disinfecting  solution,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water,  or  1  part  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water, 
should  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
stable,  by  means  of  a  spray  pump,  and 
following  that,  freshly  made  limewash 
should  be  applied  in  like  manner.  It 
is  even  well  to  add  1  pound  of  fresh 
chlorid  Of  lime  to  each  3  gallons  of  lime- 
wash,  as  that  gives  the  lime  a  certain 
disinfecting  value  and  the  chlorid  is  also 
an  excellent  deordizer. 

All  grooming  brushes,  combs,  etc.,  and 
the  sheets  or  blankets  lised  as  covering 
for  cattle  should  be  made  free  of  lice  or 
their  nits  by  immersion  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  stables 
properly  lighted,  and  ventilated,  for  ver¬ 
min  of  all  sorts  and  some  diseases  of 
cattle  are  always  most  prevalent  in  dark, 
damp,  hot  and  dirty  stables. 

When  lice  are  found  to  be  infesting 
cattle  in  Winter  and  the  weather  is  too 
cold  to  allow  of  a  liquid  louse-killer  be¬ 
ing  applied,  the  coats  may  be  groomed 
with  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  raw  linseed 
oil,  as  often  as  found  necessary.  That 
treatment  has  been  recommended  as  ef¬ 
fective,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
gets  the  skin  into  a  foul  condition.  We 
prefer  to  recommend  dusting  infested 
skin  with  sabadilla  powder ;  then  blanket¬ 
ing  the  animal  and  grooming  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  outdoors,  a  few  hours  later.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  every  few 
days  until  it  is  seen  that  all  of  the  lice 
have  been  got  rid  of.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  druggist  cannot  guarantee  that 
the  powder  is  fresh  apd  pure.  In  that 
event  it  is  advisable  to  add  equal  parts 
of  finely  sifted  or  powdered  tobacco  leaves 
or  tobacco  snuff,  and  finely  sifted  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Freshly  powdered  pyrthrum 
is  also  effective,  when  unadulterated. 

A.  S.  A. 


Butter  Does  Not  Gather 

What  can  be  done  with  butter  that 
does  not  gather?  I  only  have  to  churn 
about  15  minutes  and  the  butter  is  there. 

Hughesville,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g  h. 

Your  problem  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
average  churning  difficulties  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  fact  that  your  butter 
churns  readily  shows  that  your  churning 
temperature  is  too  high.  Now  this  can 
be  readily  changed  if  you  have  a  dairy 
thermometer  for  checking.  Adjust  the 
temperature  so  that  the  butter  will  churn 
within  30  or  40  minutes.  This  will  vary, 
but  at  this  season  should  be  between  58 
deegrees  and  62  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
After  the  cream  has  been  ripened  or 
soured  previous  to  churning  it  should  be 
cooled  down  to  the  churning  temperature 
at  least  two  hours  before  churning.  This 
is  necessary  to  harden  the  fat.  It  takes 
the  fat  two  hours  to  readjust  itself  to  a 
change  in  temperature.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  churning  too  soon  after  ripen¬ 
ing  with  a  resulting  soft  butter.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  careful  checking  on  temperatures 


cream  before 
difficulties. 

J  ■  W  •  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . 7 . $0.53(9)  .54 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . S0@  .85 

Gathered  . 50  @  .70 

Fowls  . 40(5}  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . .  .  .48(5)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(5}  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(<5}  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15(5}  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(5)  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(5}  .10 

Cucumbers,  each  . 20(5}  .25 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets,  January  17,  1925. 

Trading  was  light  through  the  week 
due  to  diminished  receipts  which  were 
composed  mostly  of  cows  and  plain  kill¬ 
ers.  Beef  steers,  steady,  few  good  qual¬ 
ity  offerings,  top  $9.25,  average  weight 
1.300,  spots  up  to  $10,  bulk  of  sales  $7.50 
to  $8.25.  Bulls  and  heifers  closing  about 
steady.  Cows  showing  further  decline, 
closing  25c  lower.  Calves  held  about 
steady  under  light  receipts ;  top  vealers, 
$15;  bulk,  $13  to  $14.50. 

Hogs  closed  15  to  25c  lower;  top  west¬ 
erns,  $11.50;  bulk,  $11  to  $11.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  January  17, 
1925:  Cattle,  66  cars:  25  Chicago;  21 
Pennsylvania ;  5  Virginia ;  4  Kansas 

City  ;  3  8t.  Louis;  2  Tennessee;  2  West 
Virginia;  1  St.  Paul;  1  Maryland;  1  In¬ 
diana;  1  Iowa;  containing  1,666  head, 
106  calves,  1,068  hogs,  26  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers:  Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $10;  fair 
lo  good,  $8  to  $9;  medium  to  fair,  $7.25 
to  $8;  common  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

Bulls :  Good  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $6.75 ; 
fair  to  good.  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Heifers :  Choice  to  prime,  $7.75  to 
$8.50 ;  good  to  choice,  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.25  to  $7 ^  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5.25. 

Cows:  Good  to  choice,  $5  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  good.  $4  to  $5 ;  common  to 
medium,  $3  to  $4;  canners  and  cutters, 
$1.50  to  $3. 

Calves :  Good  to  choice.  $13.50  to  $15  ; 
medium,  $9  to  $13.50;  common,  $4  to  $9. 

Hogs:  Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$11  to  $11.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs..  $10.50  to  811.25 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $10.50;  rough 
stock,  $6.50  to  $8.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
.Tan.  19,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
.State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbrldge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilaekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick.  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville.  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.72% 

No.  3  white  oats  . . 70% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.49% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.45% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $38.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  38.90 

Standard  middlings .  42.40 

Red-dog  flour  . 49.90 

White  hominy  .  55.40 

Yellow  hominy  . 53.15 

Gluten  feed  .  47.30 

Ground  oats  .  51.40 

Flour  middlings  .  46.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  47.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.60 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  70  to  71c ;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  59  to  60c ;  half  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  68  to  69c ;  half  blood,  clothing,  59 
to  60c;  three-eighths  blood,  strietlv  comb¬ 
ing,  70c;  three-eighths  blood,  clothing. 
60c;  quarter  blood,  strictly  combing,  69 
to  70c;  quarter  blood,  clothing,  58  to  59c. 


Lice  of  Cattle  and  the  time  of  holding  the 

churning  will  solve  your 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 

_ JZ 


PURE 
OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 

Manufactured  by 

KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

ANALYSIS 

Protein  34  per  cent 
Fat  * 

Fibre  9  ,, 


lOO  LBS.  NET 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Bigf  Profits . 

Have  You 
Tried  It  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM. 

N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


GUERNSEYS 

TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees,  BJimT  F(H|Mf  „  f  g,  rk||| 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
. _A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Registered  Guernseys-1'^^ a 

King,  5.284,  $«>0  and  Cows  and  Heifers — Farmer’s 

prices.  A,  J.  FELL  LaiiMdale,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  tested6  Reason- 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

ForSale  u7JrtTA  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  A.  (JD1LTI8  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

|  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale-Five  or  Six  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

with  official  records  :  two  are  fresh  ;  three  due  to  calve 
soon  to  our  best  herd  bulls.  Bargain  prices. 

Winterthur  Farms  Winterthur,  Delaware 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ^m^co^wl^^fs^il; 

11,664  bs.milk,  448  fat  Cows  and  young-  stock  bred  from 
best  Glenside  Strains.  Prince*  May,  827  Gray  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 

JMlilliiiig  Sliortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  vllle,  N.  Y. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  *50  and  up,  write  us  and  we 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 

Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg-,  N.  J. 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire**, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns  Price,  *50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

OOXVS  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WQODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Rahhite  Cav'.is,  Pigeons.  11,000  animals.)  Circular  for 
ItdUUIIb  stamp.  Summit  Rabblfry  Bernharts,  Pa. 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies  "WilSiUK" 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

|  SHEEP  j 

For  Sale-19  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

from  one  to  four  years  old.  Also  the  son  of  Champion 
I.OHIt  LIVERPOOL,  Winner  of  many  Championship  Rib¬ 
bons  In  1924.  One  y<  nng  Ram.  winner  of  Blue  Ribbon  in 
1921,  as  Rainlamb.  Price  for  all  8000. 

GusSperl  1601  Fast  Tremont  Av«.  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wfit  30th  St.,  New  York 


J  SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  S5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White,  0  to 

8  weeks  old,  #8. OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  un¬ 
related  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  Titters.  Service  hoars. 

.  „  *U  a-es  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N  Y 

LARGE  BERKS  HI  RES-Farmers  Prices 

8,  10,  14  wks.-old,  9  mos,  gilts,  on  approval.  No  cash  in 
advance.  Female  Airedale.  3  yrs.  old  ;  good  breeder  ;  7 
champions  in  pedigree.  WIANT  FARMS,  llimtl.iitteii  mills,  !•„ 

WALNUT  GROVE  PATTERSON  GROVE 

Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  gXandwSdpigs 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Kali  14  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

ItICHARl)  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

DTIRnrS  fiiUe  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
^ ^ r\UVjiJ  UllIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  I’.  O.  Hex  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

"5  URnfiQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
jwFvnuuo  ine.  ah  aif8S  for  snle 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  V. 

Poland-Ghinac  y°u,,K  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
ruidliu  uninas  for  sale — The  very  best  breeding.  Write 
for  prices.  G.  S.  11  A  1.1,  Fonudale,  Ohio 

fl  1  fi  ’«  Choice  Registered  pigs,  fill  each.  Rig  Type. 

.  '  5  Ttlrlfty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Sonoca  Fall.,  N.  Y. 

DeifiNtured  O.  I-  C.  and  Cheater  \V  bite  nir'O 
11  Eugon*  P.  Rogers  Weyvlllo,  N.  Y.  1  IVJ^ 

DOGS 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
—  a.,31'  Protection  And  Safety, 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Airedales  E.  o.1  nihorHUnd  d0K'  w,u  y 

for  sale  or  trade 

9  mo8'’  for  Beagle  or  Rabbit  hound. 

RAMI  OLLA  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Springer  Spaniels,  Irish  Setters,  Rabbit  Hounds 

Pupplos  and  young  Dogs.  All  from  guaranteed  hunting 
y0?K-„  *J !“£  >ow  as  possible  for  dogs  of  ihis  quality. 

1..  4  OMHMICk  Fablus,  N.Y. 

Male-Black  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  hea*Vr!U™,,; 

disease.  #10.  O.  H.  RILEY  Frank, in.  Vermont 

Pair  Black  Cocker  Spaniels  l,,X,t,hiH  M 

Best  of  breeding.  *25.  O.  H.  Rlloy.  Franklin,  Vermont 

Pair  Eskimo  Spitz  Male> 3  yr*.;  female,  2 

good  watch  dogs.  Oscar  Riley;  FrunLUi."1  Vermont 

Sale  USD  FoXhOUnd  Pups  JOHN  J.  TANdIck,  Claverack.  N  T. 

Fox  an(*  ^bbit  Hounds,  Trained  Dogs  and  Pups 

SILVER  LAKE  KENNELS  Franklin,  Yt. 

For  Sa!e-A  Few  Rabbit  Hound  Pups  i'L'r/'t8  ,°!d- 

$JO  each.  CARL  J.  WOLFF  Barryvlllo,  N.  Y. 

20  Rabbit  Hounds  nir<*  puPand  n<!,>s  for  sale 

ZU  f'dUUII  nuunus  Bee  Farm  Maryland 

Fay  Tpriw  Plinc  Bea  ,U  s  *<«•  None  better. 

rox  lerrier  rups  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puds  y°ui:  wife  or  children  th» 

■  vuigieeu  uuiiig  1  U|J5  finest  pet  on  earth,  one  that 
wdl  ‘  emam  through  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end? 

®°'  a«LKJ»  Thorndike,  Maiao 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Reg.  Columbia  GnlliP  and  her  litter  of  pups. 

lUst  nii  lie  .  T,  v  8/OU'  ,n°s.  old.  Broken  to  drive. 

JOisLI  11  O’LLAKY,  Sr.  West  Milford,  N.  J. 

COLLIES-John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  (lit,.  |>«. 

W»*be  Collie  l*up«.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

”  Cholola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mmorth 

I4 ©males,  $3.  IT.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

German  Shepherd  Pups  Wl 

German  Police  Dogs 

reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washlnglonvllle,  Pa. 

Lakfi  Shorp  Knnnfile  Hlmrod,  n.  y.,  offers  old  tyme 
LdKOOnUIU  I'onneiS  BLUE  TICK  hounds.  Priced  .  i“,t 

Two  First-Glass  Male  Coon  Hounds 4  a*h6eLuirH' 

OSCAR  RI  LEY  Franklin,*  Vermont 

AIPFTk  AI  EC  3tr?9  mos-  of  atfe.  Pedigreed. 

/tIIyL L//iLElJ  farm  raised.  tlOtosi.Y 

C.  R.  Mead  Westfield,  N.Y. 

POLICE  and  ARMY  Dogs  E°™ew  £ 

ns  tile  German  Shepherd  and  stoek  dog.  Three  litters 
of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  four  Champi  ns  in 
Pediglee.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Catskill  Mountoin  Slock  Form,  Freehold.  N  T. 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation  ” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 

Price,  One  Dollar.  Forsale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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7ra»mrfeWHiTE 

BRAND 

HI  <l> 


BLUE 

BRAND 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


TOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Produce  Milk 


at  Lower  Cost 


If  milk  prices  are  low —  that  is  the  time  to  use  the  best 
feed  you  can  get.  Poor  feeds  increase  the  cost  of  milk 
while  the  best  feed  correctly  balanced  will  lower  the  cost. 

If  you  want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  milk,  that’s 
another  matter.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  feed  fewer 
cows.  But  get  what  milk  you  do  produce  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  feed  dollar. 

If  you  want  to  do  that,  test  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed — the 
only  sure  way  of  proving  to  yourself  that  Ti-o-ga  will 
lower  your  cost  of  production. 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent 
roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 
Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  Hay,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
A  Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 

W  Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
getthosefamous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -  UP  -  HOOPS. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

freeze - 

wmd- 

fire- 

PROOF 


IN-DE-STRUC-TO 

^etalsu^ 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 


Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  and  steers 
are  gentler,  safer  and  more 
profitable.  Use  the  Key¬ 
stone.  Itdoestheworkina 
single  stroke— no  crushing. 
Sold  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  circular. 
JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  V22  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


!i — 1, — — 1  j — it 


do. 


r&in 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WE  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  1  PeerleSS 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  our  104-page  Peerless  Bargain  Book 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Roofing  and  Paints  !  Just  out.  Send  for  it 
today.  Save  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.8602  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EW.ROSS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
AND  SI  LO 


Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  e  a  nipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

0.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set  .1 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  :  : 


Hercules  pulled  stumps  easier, 
better,  faster,  cheaper,  than 
machines  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  English  Gov.  Official 
Tests.  Clear „  your  stumps. 

Make  Big 
Money 

clearing  neighbors. Thirty  days 
trial;  easy  terms;  special  low 
price  offer  for  limited  time. 

Write  quick. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  1 530  •  Centerville.la. 

-  MM  I  I  III  II— MM— B| 


U  better  and  cheaper 
waif  to  produce  milk 
saves  he  per  quart  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  new  book 

livestock  intheEast 

btf  Philip  12. Park  A  rm 

Wriie  for  it  to-day.  di 

COSr-Park.  (^-Pollard  G>  ‘ 

354  HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N  Y  - 


Cattle  Testing  in 
Pennsylvania 

in  regard  to  the  tuberculin  test,  is  the 
same  law  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania  as  in 
New  York?  Does  an  owner  with  only 
one  or  two  cows  have  to  have  his  cattle 
tested,  same  as  the  one  with  more?  Does 
the  government  pay  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  anything  for  the  cattle  taken  away 
as  infected?  If  so  how  much  per  head? 

The  health  officer  has  informed  people 
with  two  and  three  or  more  cattle  that 
they  must  have  their  cattle  inspected,  and 
never  bothered  those  with  one  cow.  All 
the  cows  here  pasture  together  and  the 
tested  cows  are  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  ones  that  have  not  been  tested. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  A.  K. 

■  Insofar  as  the  State  is  concerned,  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  is  a  voluntary 
proposition  on  the  part  of  each  owner. 
As  we  understand  it,  the  inquirer’s  town 
has  under  consideration,  at  this  time,  the 
passing  of  an  ordinance  pertaining  to 
their  milk  supply.  Cattle  owners  sup¬ 
plying  milk  to  this  town  will  be  required 
either  to  have  the  milk  pasteurized,  or 
if  it  is  sold  raw  the  owners  will  be  re- 


as  herds  are  tested  in  the  order  in  which 
the  applications  are  received. 

T.  E.  MUNCE, 

Pennsylvania.  State  Veterinarian. 


Bitter  Cream 

Our  cream  developes  a  bitter  taste 
after  standing  foe  a  day  or  two.  Our 
cream  has  for  years  been  considered  of 
the  best,  with  remarkable  keeping  qual¬ 
ities,  but  this  bitter  taste  will,  we  think, 
spoil  our  cream  trade  unless  we  can  find 
a  remedy.  We  should  be  very  grateful 
for  your  advice.  M.  J.  K. 

Connecticut.  * 

Bitter  cream  may  come  from  two  main 
causes.  It  may  be  imparted  to  the  fat 
of  the  milk  and  carried  into  the  cream 
from  the  feed  of  the  cow.  Weedy  hay, 
turnips,  cabbage  and  similarly  strong 
feeds  will  often  impart  this  flavor  to  the 
milk.  The  more  common  cause  of  bitter 
cream,  however,  is  that  due  to  bacterial 
growth.  This  is  shown  if  the  bitterness 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  cream.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  these  bacteria 
grow  best  at  low  temperatures,  and  es- 


A  flood  Specimen  of  Milking  Shorthorn 


quired  to  tuberculin-test  their  cattle. 

There  are  'two  plans  under  which  cattle 
may  be  examined  and  tuberculin-tested 
in  Pennsylvania — the  unofficial  and  of¬ 
ficial.  Under  the  unofficial  plan  the 
owner  employs  a  veterinarian  to  tuber¬ 
culin-test  his  herd  at  his  own  expense. 
Reactors,  or  tuberculous  animals,  con¬ 
demned  as  'he  result  of  such  tests,  are 
not  subject  to  indemnity.  Reacting  ani¬ 
mals-  are  placed  in  quarantine  and  are 
required  to  be  slaughtered  under  official 
supervision. 

The  official,  or  accredited  herd  plan, 
requires  that  the  owner  execute  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  229E,  and  when  funds  are 
available  the  reacting  animals  are  subject 
to  Federal-State  indemnity.  On  account 
of  the  indemnity  situation  at  this  time 
the  owner  is  required  to  execute  a  waiver 
form.  A.I.2S,  in  addition  to  the  form 
229E.  Under  this  plan  the  owner,  if  he 
is  not  in  a  position  or  does  not  care  to 
wait  until  the  Federal  or  State  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  able  to  test  the  herds,  may 
employ  an  accredited  veterinarian  at  his 
own  expense,  according  to  Paragraph  6. 
Section  F. 

The  fund  of  $300,000  permitted  by  the 
present  law  for  indemnity  purposes  for 
this  fiscal  period  became  exhausted  June 

1.  1924.  There  is  an  unexpended  balance 
in  the  dog  fund,  and  a  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  when  the  Legislature  convenes,  re¬ 
questing  that  this  balance  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  indemnity  purposes. 

Under  these  conditions  $2,350  was  al¬ 
located  to  Washington  County,  Pa.,  for 
payment  of  indemnity  for  cattle  which 
may  react  to  test  conducted  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan.  There  remains 
$702.51  to  the  credit  of  Washington 
County.  Therefore,  if  you  would  desire 
to  have  your  herd  tested  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  execute  the  two  forms  indicated  above. 
The  testing  of  your  herd  would  depend 
upon  when  your  application  is  received, 


pecially  in  sweet  cream  that  has  been 
held  at  well-water  temperature  for  four 
or  five  days.  The  ripening  of  cream  for 
churning  tends  to  kill  off  these  types  of 
bacteria,  as  they  will  not  grow  in  the 
presence  of  the  lactic  acid  which  sours 
milk.  It  has  further  been  noted  that 
these  bitter  flavor  types  of  bacteria  are 
closely  associated  with  those  organisms 
found  on  dusty  or  moldy  hay  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  found  in  manure.  In  look¬ 
ing  for  a  remedy  we  might  check  over  the 
following  points : 

1.  Be  sure  the  cows  receive  clean, 
wholesome  concentrates  and  well-cured 
hay  that  is  free  from  weeds  or  any  moldy 
condition. 

2.  Be  careful  to  avoid  any  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  at  milking  time  or  there¬ 
after,  since  the  milk  quality  affects  the 
cream  quality. 

3.  Keep  the  cream  in  clean  and  ster¬ 
ilized  utensils  and  preferably  not  longer 
than  three  days. 

4.  If  any  churning  is  done,  add  a  clear 
flavored  starter  to  the  cream  so  that  the 
presence  of  sour  milk  bacteria  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  undesirable  ones. 

J,  w.  B. 


Making  Mettwurst 

Chop  30  lbs.  of  beef  and  12  lbs.  of  pork. 
Two-thirds  of  the  whole  should  be  lean 
and  one-third  fat.  Season  it  with  1  lb. 
of  fine  salt,  3  oz.  of  black  pepper  and  % 
oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  thi;ee  tablespoons 
of  powdered  cloves  and  three  cloves  of 
garlic,  minced  fine.  Have  some  beef 
skins  prepared  by  washing  in  salt  and 
vinegar,  and  fill  with  the  meat.  Make  a 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  and  let  the  sausages  remain 
in  this  three  weeks ;  you  must  turn  them 
daily.  Next  wipe  them  dry  and  smoke 
them.  Rub  them  well  with  sweet  oil  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  away.  I  always  use 
less  pepper  and  salt  than  this  calls  for. 

MRS.  JACOB  TTEISSER. 
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Solid  Satisfaction 

George  Phillips’ 

White  Leghorns 

If  you  order  chicks  now,  the  prices  will  not 
exceed:  $22  per  100  March  and  April;  $19  last 
of  April;  $16  middle  of  May;  $1-1  last  of  May; 
$12  middle  of  June;  $11  last  of  June;  $10  mid¬ 
dle  of  July;  $9  last  of  July  and  August  oth; 
by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 
$2  per  100  now,  balance  C.  O.  D.  or  8  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment. 

High  record  Barron  and  Hollywood  founda¬ 
tion  and  Introductions  With  many  years  care¬ 
ful  effort  pedigree  breeding  to  produce  the 
hardiest,  most  profitable  chicks  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  white  eggs;  with  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  my  customers  and  myself. 

Letters  from  pleased  customers  show  that  my 
August  hatched  chicks  give  solid  satisfaction  in 
Northern  New  England-  and  my  March  chicks  in 
New  Jersey,  to  say  nothing  of  my  April,  May, 
June  and  July  chicks  both  places  and  all  the 
way  between.  Mr.  S.  H.  Sheldon,  W.  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  got  200  of  my  August  2d  chicks  in 

1923  and  they  did  so  well  he  got  500  July  31st, 

1924  and  one  of  his  neighbors  got  500  July  23d. 
My  late  chicks  make  good. 

One  year  nine  of  my  pullets  in  my  pen  that 
won  second  in  the  Parmingdale,  N.  Y.,  Contest, 
laid  201—201—202—215—217—230—234—249. 
My  stock  now  is  better  than  ever  and  it  certain¬ 
ly  has  been  good  in  the  past.  My  greatest 
weekly  output  never  exceeds  1,800  chicks:  I 
have  my  old  customers  to  supply;  so  you  will 
not  see  a  great  deal  of  my  advertising  during 
the  season. 

Good  size(1  Pleasing  birds,  $7; 
vUtilCI  CIS  two  for  $12;  three  for  $16. 
Must  please  or  your  money  back. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS 

R.  F.  D.  25  North  Haven,  Conn. 
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Raise 

HEAVY  LAYERS 

— in  five  months’  time 

Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breeding 
farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have  just 
won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vineland 
and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
titions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  for 
heavy  production.  100r/o  live  delivery  of 
sturdy,  vigorous  chicks  GUARANTEED  on 
every  order. 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  m  five  months’ 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks  —  and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,”  tells  you  how  to  start  profitable 
laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook  for 
1925”  and  our  low  prices — FREE. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 
Box  9,  Frenclitown,  N.  J.  Box  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Box  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 
this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  Cockerels  of  good 
type  and  large  size,  85  each.  Barred  Rock  cocker¬ 
els,  extra  good  breeding,  early  hatched,  weigh  8  to 
914  lbs.,  85.50  each.  About  50  pairs  of  squab  breed¬ 
ing  pigeons  for  sale,  consisting  of  runt  and  homer 
crosses,  florentines  and  Hungarians.  All  young 
birds.  40c  each  if  all  taken  at  once, 

E.  B.  TAYLOR  Yama  Farms  Napanoch,  Ulater  Co.  N.Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River  N.  J. 


Gertilied  S  G.  White  Leghorns B and  eggsks 

Pens  headed  by  certified  Tanered  Males  (Imperial  mat¬ 
ing.)  No  lights.  No  forcing.  Free  Range.  Circular. 

RIDGESIDE  FLOWER  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Gasport,  N.  Y.  R.  0.  41 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315  egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W,  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


c 
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Ready  Now.  Ml  Breeds.  $15  per  Hundred 

Make  money  with  early  broilers.  Send  for  folder. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown  Phone  308  Maryland 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  ThatLive 


WYANOOTTES.  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Inxif  |/l  1 11T  C'  C 
O  I  A  N  T  KOUENfl)  III  k  LINljS 
INDIAN  RUNNEBl*'  WVUDI1IUU 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R,  34,  Phoenixville,Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  fig?. 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  810  each; 

three  for  828.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0  ,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  DHU/»  re  sPI  pups! 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys^ 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  from  prize-winning  stock. 
Healthy.  Prices  reasonable.  ELIZABETH  TATE. draper,  Virfinia 


COCKERELS, CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS 

Anconas,  W.  Leghorn e,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Pekin 
Ducklings.  Thoroughbred.  Farm  raised.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Older  now.  c.  W.  Simonds,  Red  Craak,  Ji.Y, 


THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station-. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

AVeek  ending-  Jan.  9,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks 

Week  Total 


Ferguson  Fins,  Tenn .  0  0 

Garrett  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  00  385 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  48  361 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  40  351 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr,  Va .  41  287 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  54  195 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  35  314 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Canada  .  49  286 

Clias.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  24  402 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  46  187 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  33  257 

W.  P.  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  75  581 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Scaly,  N.  Y .  27  10b 

White  Wyandottes 

August  AVeiss.  N.  J .  34  307 

Oktuslia  Fm,  Ohio  .  11  22 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  49  193 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio  .  91-  694 

Lewis  FAns,  R.  1 .  47  327 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  42  244 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  46  375 

H.  A.  Robinson,  I’a .  46  332 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  22  217 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J.  .  36  440 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  20  286 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  35  281 

Homestead  Pm,  Pa .  19  489 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  71  490 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  53  356 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  72  618 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  52  573 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  58  446 

High  view  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  31  520 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J . ,  60  556 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 48  264 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa .  28  398 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  49  405 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  76  424 

Whitegg  Fm,  N.  J .  31  286 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  50  526 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  17  360 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  75  647 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  44  367 

Barne’s  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  436 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  316 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash,  .  67  653 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  61  516 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  37  422 

Brockman  Pltrv  Fm,  S.  C .  45  317 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  37  298 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons.  N.  J .  57  4-13 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  77  651 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  44  439 

Karol’s  Pltr.v  F'm,  N.  J .  16  178 

Circle  Fm,  Ohio  .  30  365 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J . .  3  316 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  54  448 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  47  508 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  26  188 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  29  295 

Fairvlew  Fm,  N.  J .  38  193 

I.  Snitz,  N.  J .  38  276 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  32  263 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  54  524 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  45  577 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa .  63  374 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  49  425 

M.  VanGenderen,  N.  J .  68  307 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  71  417 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  66  456 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  21  286 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  39  377 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  32  374 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  20  469 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  38  284 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  43  399 

Pompton  Avenue  Fm,  N.  J .  31  490 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  54  401 

T.  A.  Wliarmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  47  264 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  31  528 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  39  415 

J.  R.  VanHouten,  N.  J .  38  274 

New  Brunswick  Fm,  N.  J .  63  405 

Fdw.  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  24  229 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  53  501 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio  .  35  267 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  56  299 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  39  468 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  31  350 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  59  319 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  24  282 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  56  361 

Culmor  Fm,  Conn .  25  287 

Five  Point  Fm,  N.  J .  45  356 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  F'm,  Ohio  .  34  -288 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  IT  Campp,  Canada  .  51  335 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  36  275 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine  . .  2  11 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine  .  0  4 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine  .  6  14 

.  Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  226 


Total  .  4176  35699 


Grief  Among  Chickens 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  chickens, 
grieving,  or  showing  grief?  I  raised  a 
number  of  ducks  and  chickens  together, 
all  hatched  with  hens.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  together.  When  the  ducks  went 
into  the  water  the  chickens  would  get 
as  close  as  they  could  and  some  even 
ventured  into  the  water  a  short  way 
Recently  I  sold  my  flock  of  ducks,  ami 
the  chickens  have  not  eaten  anything 
since,  and  I  have  tried  to  coax  them  in 
every  way,  for  they  are  all  tame  and 
still  the  feed  is  there.  They  seem  to 
stand  and  listen  for  some  sound,  and 
all  get  close  together.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  selling  them  to  same  party  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  ducks?  You  may  think  this 
is  silly,  but  I  am  more  than  anxious  to 
know  for  I  have  made  a  study  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks  for  the  past  four  years. 

E.  M.  z. 

R.  N.-Y. — Ret  us  have  the  experience 
of  poultrymen  along  this  line.  We  once 
had  a  turkey  hen  that  evidently  died  of 
grief  when  the  gobbler  was  killed,  hut 
do  not  recall  .any  such  action  with  chick¬ 
ens. 
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Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  have  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money¬ 
makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

The  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality — moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  value — 
careful  service — and  satisfaction. 


CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  are  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co. ,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


All  our  stock  Is  accredited  by 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
mentAss’n.  both  onourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buy  egga. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modem  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN¬ 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N.,  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  becauso  ;they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  In  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

S up r  e  me 


Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  fiocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens — 140  Certified  males. 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION — Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COCKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
PULLETS,  MATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  tinder  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  hooking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Bullets.  FARLEY"  POItTEIf,  Box  W,  Sodux,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Chicks 


J 

Write  Quick 

Low  lamesway  Prices 

Stronger,  healthierchicksarethe 
Bure  result  whenyou  usejamea- 
way  Brooder  Stove.  More 
than  a  heater  —  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  brooder 
stove  that  actually  con¬ 
trols  humidity ,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature. 

New  revolving  hover, 
wide  built-indoor  allows  easy 
access  to  any  spot  under  hover.  No  chains,  ropes,  etc. 
Insures  happier,  contented,  livelier,  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Extrasaving  in  chicks  in  one  yeareasilypays  cost. 
FREE,  i Write  for  literature.  Get  Jamesway  prices  on 
brooderstoves,  self-feeders, sanitary  waterers,  etc.  Also 
helpful  information.  Write  direct  to 

JAM  ES  WA  Y  Dept.  60  s*°?: Wis- 

■  F  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Jill  from  our  own  strain  of 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  STOCK 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 


JONES’  B^D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  In  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  BEL. 


BUFF  3FL0CK  COCKERELS 

$7.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  Buffs 
are  winners  at  leading  shows.  H.  N.  Conner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

erels  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10 
per  100.  D.  EVERETT  JONES  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  hs°t  k  a°i°n  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  batching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-shocrnw^y°-oM'  Chicks  and  Setting  Eggs 

From  (lock  with  exceptional  egg-laying  record.  Mar. 
quis  &  Wagner  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

DERRYDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Goshen,  N.Y.  Phone  143 


Order  our  February  hatched  chicks  if  you  want  high  priced 
brokers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  They  are  bred  for  egg 
production  and  vigor.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS,  Member  l.B.C.A.  WALPOLE,  N.H. 


SC.  Drown  anil  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  332-Egg  Trapnested. 
■  Stock,  Eggs,  Chicks.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  Box  98.  Gallipoli.,  0. 


Phinlro  Leghorns  that  keep  faith  with  you.  Trapnested 
OllluKo  flock,  W.  E.  Atkinson  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “Sanborn”  Stock 

Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Large,  rangy  birds,  well  formed,  rich  in  color.  Hatched 
last  Mar.  from  heavy-laying  stock,  averaging  267  eggs  per 
year.  Certified  by  New  York  State  Certification  Associa¬ 
tion.  Price.  $10.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Like  Waecabuc,  N.  T. 


S.  C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free 

REDlilKD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  S5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
SS9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S, ^  O  I  Rich  color;  certified  ck’ls,  $10;  others,  $5 
■  w1 .  Iw.I.  Accre’d;  chicks  ready  Feb.  1.  2«r;  500, 25.. 
n  CT  n  C  Cash  and  earlv  order  discounts.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Bo.  mo  ii  nr!  hind,  Vt. 


J 

ERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  in  March.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdol,  N.  j 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown.  Del. 

Whilo  WvanHnifo  Pedlgroa  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
Ifllllo  VvjdlluUllC  If  you  appreciate  b**ttci  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  HOW l»KN,  Whit©  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mun*li«*ld,  Ohio 

U/hito  Wyandottes — Regal-I)o rca«  strain.  Fine  cocke’Js 
"  Pullets,  Heii8~$3  each.  K.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

grSquab  Book  FREE 

Bjjlv.  B^tiabs  Bellingftt  hiphefit  prices  ever  known.  GreateHt 
W/y/  v  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  Raieedinone month.  We «hip every  whereourfa- 
mous breeding Btock  and Bupplies.  Established 
xlp  24yrB.  Writenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book , 

How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabe. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
^  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass, 

gk  MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

K|V.  Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
every  where.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
Vy  X.  a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
vl  •  for  catalOKue  and  prices. 

Allstan  Squab  Co.,  |fLSTON!c»Sss’ 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

In  general  the  Philadelphia  market  has 
been  moderately  well  supplied  with  north¬ 
ern  vegetables  and  fruits  from  storage 
as  well  as  fresh  fruits  and  iregetables 
from  southern  and  western  States.  New 
York  State  growers  find  an  outlet  for  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  their  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
some  of  the  most  important  being  onions, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  celery  and  apples. 
Here,  as  in  other  large  markets,  their 
products  are  sold  in  competition  with 
produce  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
York  State  onions  have,  on  the  average, 
been  bringing  slightly  more  than  those 
from  other  States,  although  prices  on 
middle  western  onions  have  followed  the 
Yrork  State  product  closely.  Best  York 
State’s  ranged  $3  to  $3.15  per  100-lb. 
sack,  a  few  bringing  as  high  as  $3.25, 
while  No.  1  Indiana’s  and  Ohio’s  sold 
for  $3  to  $3.10  a  sack.  In  regard  to 
cabbage,  New  York  grown  Danish  is 
about  the  only  old  cabbage  being  offered, 
as  the  price  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  Wisconsin  cabbage,  the  only 
other  state  shipping  any  great  quantity 
of  northern  growrn  stock.  Limited 
amounts  of  new  cabbage,  principally 
Florida  stock,  are  also  being  marketed  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  %-bbl.  hamper,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  $5  a  barrel,  while  New 
York  Danish  wholesales  around  $30  a 
ton.  The  f.  o.  b.  price  in  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  district  has  been  around  $18  a 
ton.  During  the  Fall  and  well  into  the 
Winter,  York  State  celery  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item,  but  it  soon  meets  ivith  com¬ 
petition  from  California  and  now  Florida 
celery  is  also  available.  Florida  celery 
in  10-in.  crates  with  four  to  six  dozen  to 
the  crate  sold  at  from  $3  to  $3.25  a  crate, 
while  York  State  celery  which  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  what  is  known  as  a  two-third 
crate  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.  California 
stock  in  full  crates  brought  from  $6  to 
$8  a  crate.  While  the  New  Yrork  potato 
is  not  as  popular  in  Philadelphia  as  some 
from  other  sections,  still  many  carloads 
are  shipped  to  Philadelphia  yearly.  Re¬ 
cently  New  Y’ork  round  whites  have  been 
averaging  about  $2  per  150-lb.  sack, 
Maine  Green  Mountains  $2.45  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  round  whites  showed  a  wide 
range,  selling  $2.10  to  $2.40  a  sack,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  grade.  Many 
barreled  apples  are  received  from  New 
York  State,  also,  which  compete  with 
apples  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  west 
coast  States.  Fancy  apples  were  in  fair 
demand  and  A2%_  in.  Baldwins  were 
quoted  at  $5  to  $5.50  a  barrel  and  R.  I. 
Greenings  $6.50  to  $7  a  barrel.  Virginia 
growers  patronize  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  quite  freely,  marketing  such  apples 
as  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Yorks,  Wine- 
saps,  Black  Twigs,  etc.  Delicious  selling 
up  to  $8  and  good  Black  Twigs  around 
$4.50  a  barrel.  Southern  and  western 
vegetables  take  a  good  deal  of  the  trade’s 
attention.  Bunched  beets  and  carrots, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  spinach,  string  beans 
and  tomatoes  are  some  of  the  leaders 
which  find  a  more  or  less  variable  market. 
Neax-by  sweet  potatoes  of  average  quality 
weakened  and  only  fancy  stock  held 
steady.  The  demand  for  nearby  root 
vegetables  was  only  moderate  with  few 
price  changes. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  active  and 
prices  advanced  on  both  refrigerator  and 
fresh  eggs.  Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  meet  trade  require¬ 
ments  and  an  active  demand  forced  prices 
up  2c  a  dozen  with  nearby  and  western 
extra  firsts  selling  at  64c.  Firsts  also 
strengthened  to  61c  a  dozen.  The  market 
on  refrigerator  eggs  has  been  strong. 
Cold  storage  holdings  in  Philadelphia  are 
getting  low,  about  6,000  cases,  dealers 
have  not  been  too  anxious  to  unload  and 
the  demand  caused  an  advance  for  the 
week  on  refrigerator  stock  of  about  5c 
a  dozen  with  no  indication  of  the  market 
weakening.  Although  it  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  the  period  when  practically  all  stor¬ 
age  stocks  are  expected  to  be  cleaned  up, 
still  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  hold¬ 
ings  now  and  a  year  ago  is  striking. 
Philadelphia’s  6.000  cases  looks  small 
compared  with  33,000  a  year  ago,  as  do 
also  New  York’s  figures  of  90.000  cases 
compared  with  300.000  cases.  New 
York’s  300.000  cases  of  a  year  ago  are 
about  equal  to  the  present  total  holdings 
of  ten  principal  markets,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  last  year’s  storage 
stocks  were  exceptionally  large. 

The  embargoes  which  Pennsylvania  has 
placed  against  the  receipt  of  live  poultry 
as  wqjl  as  federal  regulations  on  inter¬ 
state  shipments  have  limited  the  amount 
of  live-  poultry  going  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  The  supply,  however,  has  been 
adequate  for  the  demand  as  indicated  in 
a  price  decline  of  2  to  4c  a  pound  for  the 
week.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  fowl,  which 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  were  sell¬ 
ing  for  30  to  32e.  had,  a  week  later, 
dropped  to  27  to  28c  a  pound,  while 
cheaper  stock  dropped  2c,  ranging  20  to 
23c  a  pound.  Spring  chickens  sold  very 
near  fowl  prices,  grade  considered.  Tur¬ 
keys  held  steady  at  30  to  35e,  but  ducks 
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declined  to  a  range  of  30  to  35c,  a  drop 
of  5c  a  pound.  Old  roosters  averaged  19c 
and  young  roosters  22c  a  pound.  Receipts 
of  dressed  poultry  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  1925  were  not  as  heavy  as  for 
the  same  period  in  1924  by  100.000 
pounds,  but  cold  storage  holdings  are  a 
full  half  million  pounds  larger.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  killed  poultry  has  been 
fairly  active,  especially  on  fowl,  which 
advanced  lc  a  pound,  barreled-packed, 
dry-picked  selling  30  to  31c  for  heavy, 
ranging  downward  to  19c  a  pound  for 
small  stock.  Prices  on  fresh  killed 
chickens  held  steady  at  31  to  34c  for 
nearby  heavy  chickens  with  1*4  to  2-lb. 
sizes  bringing  about  3c  a  pound  more. 
Fancy  geese  were  quoted  at  25  to  26c 
and  ducks  at  28  to  29c  a  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  is  very  little  news  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  hay  market.  Trading  has 
been  rather  quiet,  but  prices  were  firmly 
held  with  No.  2  Timothy  selling  for  $20 
to  $21  a  ton,  and  No.  3  $18  to  $19  a  ton. 
Number  1  light  clover  mixed  sold  for 
the  same  as  best  Timothy,  $20  to  $21  a 
ton,  and  No.  2  ranged  $17  to  $18  a  ton. 
All  No.  1  straw,  including  rye,  oat  and 
wheat,  averaged  $15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDIC OTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
65c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — ‘Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5e ;  cream, 
qt.,  30c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
endive,  pk.,  35c ;  carrots,  bundh,  5c ;  bu., 
90c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  Boston,  head,  1 2c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  per  bunch, 
5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ;  onion  sets,  lb., 
15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c ;  sauerkraxxt,  qt., 
15c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c ;  dill,  bunch, 
10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  3c ;  bu..  55c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls,  414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c- ;  ducks,  lb..  28c ;  broilers, 
11/2  lbs.,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
30c;  fowls,  414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
squabs,  two  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  22  c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25e; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  honey,  card, 
23c ;  extracted.  18c :  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs, 
4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ;  milch  goats,  each, 
$15 ;  vinegai’,  pure,  gal.,  30c ;  butteniuts, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c :  heavy,  lb..  10  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb..  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  32c :  geese,  lb..  25  to 
28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons, 
pair.  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.Tp-Ducks,  lb.,  45c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  40c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs.  58  to  65c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  pears,  bu..  <5c 
to  $1.25;  dry  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $8;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  50  to  60c ; 
per  100,  $2  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  curly,  doz., 
60  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75e ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c :  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75e ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head.  4  to  5c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c;  turnips, 
bu.,  60  to  75c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
2%c. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  7oc;  per  cap,  2oc; 
hickorvnuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hav,  No.  1.  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$17;  No.  3,  $16;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  wheat,  Spring,  bu.,  82. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry — Springers,  lb..  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roosters,  lb..  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28.  to^30c ;  geese,  lb.,  28 
to  30c- ;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander.  $1.25  to  $1.75  ; 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.50;  Ben  Davis.  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Greenings,  $1  to  $1.50 :  Hub- 
bardston.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Kings.  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Spys, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Pippins.  75c  to  $1.25; 
Tallman  Sweet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 :  Twenty- 
ounce.  $1.25  to  $1.50 :  Wealthy.  $1  to 
$1.50;  Wolf  Rivei*,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl..  $7 ;  beets,  basket,  40 
to  45c;  bushel,  70  to  75c;  Bnxssels 
sprouts,  qt..  23  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  45  to  50c;  per  100  heads.  $3  to 
$4;  cabbage,  red.  crate.  75c  to  $1;  Dan¬ 
ish,  ton,  red,  $20  to  $25 ;  white,  Danish, 
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ton,  $12  to  $13 ;  carrots,  basket,  30  to 
35c;  bushel,  50  to  65c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  60c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  Boston, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  onions,  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  parsnips,  basket,  35  to  40c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70 
to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  55  to  65c;  honey,  strained,  clover, 
lb..  22  to  23c;  qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.10 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ; 
clover,  fancy,  comb,  24-section  case,  $4.50 
to  $4.75 ;  white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  18 
to  20c ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to 
17c ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  wmlnuts,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $9 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $9 ;  white  kidney,  $8 ;  pea,  $5.50 ; 
medium,  $5.50;  Yellow  Eye,  $5.50. 

Furs,  skunk,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  No. 
2,  $2  to  $2.10;  No.  3.  $1  to  $1.10;  No. 
4.  75  to  80c ;  mink,  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon, 
$3  to  $6 ;  muskrat.  Winter,  large.  $1.40 ; 
Winter,  small,  80c  to  $1 ;  weasel,  50c  to 
~$1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  weak,  but  eggs  are  higher, 
owing  to  the  heavy  snows.  Ti\ade  gen¬ 
erally  quiet.  Poultry  is  not  active. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  39  to  45c ;  dairy,  30  to 
32c ;  storage,  40  to  42c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  26  to  27c; 
Limburger,  27  to  2Sc.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  50  to  62c;  State  and  western 
candled,  56  to  58c ;  storage,  50  to  53c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  easy ;  tur¬ 
key,  30  to  42c;  fowl,  22  to  26c;  chickens, 
20  to  32c ;  capons,  35  to  38c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese, 

23  to  26c.  Live  poulti\v,  quiet ;  turkeys. 
28  to  34c ;  fowls,  22  to  26c ;  chickens,  22 
to  25c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks, 

24  to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  24c ;  pigeons, 
pair.  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  : 
King,  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Greening, 
McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Baldwin,  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds.  50  to  65c;  west- 
ern  box.  $2.75  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  weak ; 
homegrown.  bu..  60  to  65c ;  Bermuda, 
bbl..  $15  to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.10. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady; 
California  varieties,  keg.  $5  to  $5.50. 
Cranberries,  steady  ;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $10 
to  $11.  Strawberi’ies,  flush  ;  Florida,  qt., 
40  to  45c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Firm ;  marrow, 
ewt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  red 
kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium,  pea,  $7 
to  $7.50.  Onions,  firm ;  Ebenezer.  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  yellow,  ewt..  $3.25  to  $3.50 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  box.  $5 
to  $6.50;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper, 
$2  to  $3;  beets,  bu..  $1.25  to- $1.50;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu..  75 
to  90e ;  cauliflow’er,  crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75  ; 
celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $7  to  $7.40 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce.  Florida,  hamper,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  iceberg.  crate.  $3.75  to  $4 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  peppers,  Flor¬ 
ida1!  crate.  $5.50  to  $6 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c  ;  spinach,  Texas,  bu., 
$1.85  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 
$8.75  to  $9.25  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  65  to 
75c ;  white.  95c  to  $1.25 ;  vegetable 
oyster,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  water- 
cress,  100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet :  white  comb., 
20  to  22c;  dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  stead.*:  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c, 
syrup,  gal..  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed.  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton.  $33.90:  middlings,  $37;  Red- 
dog.  $45 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $42 ;  oilmeal, 
$46:  hominy,  $53.50;  gluten,  $44.70;  oat 
feed.  $16.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6; 
Greenings.  $2.50  to  $4  ;  King,  $3  to  $5 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $3. 

Butter. — Exti’a  creamery,  40  to  40%c; 
firsts.  37%  to  39c;  seconds.  36  to  37c.  __ 

Cheese. — Fi*esh  extra,  24%  to  25c ; 
firsts,  23  to  24c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extra.  69  to 
70c;  white  and  mixed.  67  to  68c;  west¬ 
ern.  extra  firsts,  65  to  65%c ;  western  sec¬ 
onds.  60  to  62c;  storage.  50  to  52c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  lialf- 
bbl.,  $6  to  $7 ;  oranges,  box.  $2.50  to  $7 ; 
grapefruit,  box.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed.  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat.  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 


Prices 


Live  Poultry. — ‘Fowls,  25  to  32c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  23  to  2Sc ; 
roasters,  36  to  40c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
22c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1,50  to  $2  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  $1 
to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  35e. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  22,  1925. 

'  MILK 

January  League- pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  :  Class  1. 
$3.07  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  $2.10.  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85 ;  Class  3C.  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $3.07  ;  Class 
2,  $2.20;  Class  3.  $1.75. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2.S0 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3A,  $1.80 ;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Ci-eamery,  fancy  . . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . . . 

Packing  stock  . 

OHE 

Full  cream,  specials 
Average  run  .... 

Skims . 14 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good . 62(5 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . . 

Gathered,  best . 66@ 

Common  to  good  . 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 28(5) 

Roosters  . 10@ 

Geese  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . .. . 38@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.45(5$0.46 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

Chickens,  best . 36(5  .38 

Fair  to  good . 26  @  .32 

Roosters  . 17(5  .24 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 46@  .50 

6  to  7  lbs . 39 (a  .46 

Small  and  slips . 30(5  .33 

Ducks  . 20(5  .28 

Geese  . . .  .20(5  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. ..  10.00(512.00 
9  to  10  lbs .  8.50(510.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  6.25 (5  8.00 

Culls  .  1.50(5  3.00 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  large 
supply,  wholesaling  around  10  to  25c  per 
pair ;  jacks,  40  to  65c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18(5$0.19 

Good  to  pi’ime . 15 (5  .17 

Culls  . 07(5'  .11 

Lambs,  head  . 11.00(5)14.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17(5  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best.  100  lbs . $15.00(5$16.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00(5  12.00 

Sheep  .  5.00(5  9.25 

Lambs  .  15.00@  17.25 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.12(5$0.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.65(5  1.75 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00(5  1.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00(5  1-50 

Celei’y  knobs.  100  bunches.  .  8.00(512.50 

Cucumbers,' bu .  3.00(5  7.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.50(5  4.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75(5  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  4.00(5  5.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00(5  4.00 

Onions.  100  lbs.' .  2.00(5  3.25 

Parsley,  bbl . 6.00(516.00 

Peas,  bu .  3.50(5  7.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00(5  5.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00(5'  £.50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  ....  2.00(5  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  2.00(5  4.00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00(5  3.50 

‘Sti-ing  beans,  bu .  1.00(5  4.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate  .  5.00(5  7.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75(5  1.90 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  3.50(5  5.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . $3.35(5$3.50 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.85(5  2.00 

Maine.  100  lbs . 1.40(5  1-45 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00(513.50 

•Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00(5  3.35 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00(5$7.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.50(5  4.50 

Greening  .  4.00(5  8.50 

McIntosh  .  4.50(511.00 

'Spv  .  4.00(510.00 

York  .  4.00(5  6.50 

Cranbei’ries,  50-lb.  box .  5.50(5  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.50(5  6.00 

Grapes,  hothouse,  lb . 40(5  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 08(5  .18 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(5  7.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt.  . .  .30(5  -45 
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FR.EE  BOOK, 

If  you  are 

interested  in, 

*  YOU  WILL 
WRITE  FOR 

'~Jnd  you  will 

because  you’ll  see  for  yourself 
that  the  Beacon  Feeds  have  no  equal. 

Beacon  Egg  Mash  with  buttermilk  will  produce  every 
possible  egg.  Beacon  Chick  Feed  is  chick  insurance. 
Beacon  Starting  Mash  with  milk  starts  every  chick 
right.  Beacon  Growing  Mash  with  milk  means  greatest 
growth  and  production.  Learn  about  these  and  the 
other  Beacon  products. 

Free  2k- p.  booklet  “Success  with  Poultry”  covers  selec¬ 
tion  of  breed  and  stock,  the  home  for  the  hens, feeding 
poultry  troubles,  and  the  remedy,  daily  egg  records  etc. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.  Inc  ,  l-5SouthSt.,  Auburn,  N,Y. 


/'SPROUTED  OAT^X 

Oats  aprootsd  fn  warm  ▼apo*  make 
a  most  natritiou-L  delicious,  and  -  5  a 

easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields^ 

With  tne  original  well  known; 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER  „ 

Yon  get  eggs  all  winter  when  vci-.  r-.— 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter  -tt 

is  a  money  maker.  Sizes  26  to  2.000 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  “Sprouted  Oat 
and  Eggs.  “  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  Front  St.,Cplfax.Ia. 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Idoal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  In.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  Issue, 
without  extra  charge .  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00  “  & 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  HI. 

More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Big,  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Tells  what  you  must  know  t<f 
for  only  succee<l  with  poultry.  Facts 
1  x-w  y  based  upon  experience.  Send 
I'-'C  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  /Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free! 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Advocate™.™  25c 

Our  31th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  1  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Blue  Flame  Brooders  *16;  *19°;  No. 

62 — $22.  Folder  free.  W.  A,  LAUVEIt  McAllsterville,  l*a 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


SINGLE  COMB  — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QAAfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders. .Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  CiW.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  $8.50,  85  and  SIO  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaran teed .  My  birds  are  winners  at  leading 
shown  My  pen  at  Vineland  Kgg  Laying  Contest  won  5th 
place  iastyear.  II.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-IBABY  CHICKS 

Get  our  special  offer  of  Chicks  and  Brooders  dur¬ 
ing  Feb.  and  March,  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Murray’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.Ho.  2,  Newark,  Del. 

Our  14th 

_  ~  season' 

hatch ingthi s  wonder  breed .  Hardiest,  Hand somest, Great¬ 
est  Lavers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today,  h.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttatown,  N.  1. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  B01TCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

S.  G.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

BARRON  STRAIN— March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds 
raised  on  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in¬ 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  $5,  $8,  $10  each. 

H.  C.  BLIGH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  West  Willlngton,  Conn. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

66  %  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  5  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks— Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  Nl.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

260-Egg  "f,  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  ' something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February — Mareli — April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 

WEED’S  LEGHORNS— Nineteenth  Year 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st.  Baby  Chicks,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st.  A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds 
of  pleased  customers.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 'andup11 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A,  Washingtonvllie,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels,  *4;  Hens,  *2.  Flock  aver¬ 
age  198  eggs  last  year.  Greenford  Poultry  yards.  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  January  16,  with  comments 
by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton : 

It  has  become  a  habit  among  many 
people  within  convenient  distance  of 
New  York  City  to  look  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  worth  while  courses  on  any 
subject  desired. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  people,  it 
has  arranged  for  a  short  poultry  course 
to  be  given  February  17  to  March  27 
inclusive. 

The  course  will  consist  of  12  lectures, 
delivered  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  eve¬ 
nings,  within  the  above  period  by  C.  E. 
Lee,  head  of  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture. 

Poultrymen  and  those  interested  in 
poultry-keeping  who  can  get  in  to  the 
city  on  the  evenings  above  given,  will, 
it  is  believed,  find  this  course  highly  val¬ 
uable,  and  interesting. 

The  latest  information  will  be  given 
on  the  important  phases  of  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  from  incubation  and  brooding  to 
feeding  and  use  of  artificial  lights  for 
Winter  egg  production.  A  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  control  for  important  poultry 
diseases  and  parasites  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Further  information  on  this  course 
may  be  obtained  'by  writing  to  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  production  for  the  eleventh  week 
of  the  contest  amounted  to  2,111  eggs, 
a  yield  of  33.2  per  cent ;  this  is  a  gain  of 
409  eggs  above  last  week’s  production, 
and  303  eggs  more  than  for  the  eleventh 
week  of  last  year’s  contest.  Most  of  the 
increase  came  from  the  Leghorn  class, 
where  the  neck  molters  are  gradually 
getting  back  to  work  ;  the  comparatively 
mild  weather  has  had  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  increasing  egg  production. 

H.  W.  VanWinkle’s  Barred  Rocks 
easily  captured  first  place  for  the 
eleventh  week  with  a  production  of  50 
eggs.  This  is  the  best  weekly  pen  produc¬ 
tion  so  far  this  year. 

Wal-Ruth’s  White  Wyandottes  came  in 
second  with  43  eggs. 

Two  pens  of  Leghorns  tied  for  third 
honors,  each  having  laid  40  eggs.  One 
pen  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Gibb,  and  the 
other  by  Sunny  Slope  Farm. 

Leghorns  entered  by  George  B.  Ferris 
and  three  pens  of  Reds,  Southdown 
Farm,  Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  and  West 
Neck  Farm’s,  all  share  in  holding  fourth 
place,  as  each  pen  laid  39  eggs. 

A  monograph  on  the  “European  Poul¬ 
try  Plague  Epidemic  in  the  Eastern 
States”  has  just  been  issued  by  the  In¬ 
stitute.  This  is  a  complete  summary  of 
the  disease  situation  as  the  Institute 
Poultry  Department  has  studied  it  on  the 
field,  written  'by  C.  E.  Lee,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

The  edition  of  this  monograph  is  quite 
limited,  and  the  material  is  rather  tech¬ 
nical  and  therefore  copies  can  only  be 
sent  to  instructors,  investigators,  and 
others  in  official  positions,  or  to  editors 
who  wish  to  make  use  of  it  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  only  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  H.  B.  Knapp,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture.  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  disease  which  is  of  general 
interest  will  be  sent  out  in  our  press  re¬ 
port  as  in  the  past. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 

White  Leghorns 

Paul  F.  Smith.  N.  J . 358 


Sunny  Slope,  N.  Y . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y. 
John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio  .  . 
J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . 


355 

332 

302 

294 


8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C . 

White  Wyandottes 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Plymouth  Roclcs 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  N.  J . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . . . 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Weather  Conditions 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  January 
16,  were  as  follows : 

Date  Low  High  Condition 
Jan.  10  28  43  Clowdy,  snow. 

Jan.  11  30  40  Cloudy. 

Jan.  12  28  37  Snowstorm. 

Jan.  13  35  42  Partly  cloudy. 

Jan.  14  26  39  Partly  cloudy. 

Jan.  15  13  36  Clear. 

Jan.  16  20  48  Rain. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
January  16,  1925:  White,  65c;  brown, 
66c;  pullet,  59c. 


394 

271 
240 

38 

272 
269 

168 

57 

345 

243 
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Feed  plenty  of  grit 
to  baby  chicks. 
Feed  FOS-FOR-US  —  the  grit 
that  grinds  food  and  supplies 
lime  and  phosphorus  as  well. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by  sup* 
plying  plenty  of  this  grit-con¬ 
taining  lime  and  phosphorus. 
A  special  size  made  for  chicks. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  *  -  70% 
Tri-calcium 

Phosphate  22% 


Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . lbs. 

Name . — — 

Town . 


Don’t 
take  any 
Chances  — 
find  out  what 
an  Incubator  is 
made  of  before 
you  buy.Wisconsins 
are  made  of  Genuine 
California  Redwood.  We  give 
'  SO  Days’  Trial  10-year  guarantee. 
This  famous  140-Egg  Incubator 
only  $13.26.  WIthHot  $  I  Y  TC 
Air  Brood«r  both  only  ^  |  |  f  V 


Freight 
paid 
oast  of 
rocklos 


I 


WHY  PAY  MORE 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 


180  Egg  Size  $15.75,  with  Brooder  $22.00 
250  Egg  Size  $22.75,  with  Brooder  $31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  ....  $30.75 
500  Egg  Incubator  ....  45.50 

Incubators  have  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  double  glassdoors, hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  self-regulating. 
Shipped  complete  with  all  fixtures. 

Set  up  ready  to  run.  Order  direct 
or  send  for  catalog,  which 
shows  larger  sizes.  (4) 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Box  130  Racine,  Wis. 


Hating,  j 
ures.  A 
ect 

'M 


MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


Profits 

in 

Baby 

Chicks 


Make  big  money  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Send  for 
booklet  “Profits  in  Baby 
Chicks.”  Tells  how  to 
get  started;  how  to  open 
ate  incubator;  how  to 
sell  chicks  and  get  best 
prices.  By  Dr.  Crum,  leading  au¬ 
thority,  who  has  helped  hatch¬ 
ery  men  to  success  for  years. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  today  to 
Box  600. 

JAMF^WAY  Port  Atkinson.  Wi. 

JHIYILOVfHI  Elmira,  New  York 


$1^95  Champion  $/^|95 
Belle  City  41™ 
140  Egg  Incubator  »o  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cod» 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buy9  80- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  hook 
••Hatching  Facts.**  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  WaclnejWls. 


ho,.;?;. 


138-5 


Shipped  complete, 
net  up,  ready  to 
run  Freight  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 


140  EG8  fNCUE 
260  EGG  INCUI 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  ol 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery  .hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Boi( 87  Racine. Wis. 


Atheneon  Chicks 


THEY  HAVE  THE  "PEP”  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  in  all  load¬ 
ing  varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  why 
the/  have  the  "PEP,"  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  There 
is  no  risk.  Reference,  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery  * 
IIox  88  Athens,  Ohio  Si 


S.C. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day  -  old 
Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT 

LLvye  and  P^m,i 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Stephen  Brundage.  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“ Once  you  try  them  you'll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  S«nd  lor  circular  and  Prica  Lit!. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
matings  any  week  after  February  15. 
816  per  100;  877  per  500;  8150  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vibert’s  strain  S.  C.  It.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  #<!  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poullry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred  -  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  t  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
used  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100  ;  $82  per  600  ;  $1*10  per  1,000 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  nuaxy  clucks  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  W e  nave  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenbor  »’s 
Hatchorlos,  341  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


OH  ^credited 

"  Accre«  CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

(*AM  IlIEIf  HATCHERY,  llux  (1*9,  (tumbler,  Ohio 


^  JErR.  “!'■  j  T  ■ 

Vibert’s  strain  S.  O.  it.  I.  Reds,  Wyckoff  s  and  Hol¬ 
lywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Parks’  Barred 
Rock  Pullets.  March  and  April  hatched.  Raised 
on  free  range.  Red  cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Leg¬ 
horns.  83  and  85  e^ch.  Shipped  on  approval. 

A.  H.  Flngar  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y. 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $25  per 
hundred  ;  #20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
K1RKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  /.,  N.  Y 

BABY  CHIX  S1  EXCLUSIVE!/?  L' 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  8L’,N8ET  FA  HU,  Irvington  on  II iidt>ou,5i.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  EARM  Dept  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  uselgg^Tpertoc^ 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  L 
Free  -  ------ 


Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm 


literature 

Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrap-N^Jted* 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

ing  strain.  $5  each.  ROY  If.  Mull,  Itobertsdale,  1>». 


Important  to  Advertisers  |i 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning 


m 


order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Udder  troubles  are  costly;  don’t 
take  chances.  Just  a  touch  of  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment, 
quickly  heals  any  cut,  bruise,  chaps 
or  injury  to  the  delicate  udder  tis¬ 
sues.  Caked  bag  or  any  inflamma¬ 
tion  promptly  clears  up  after  Bag 
Balm  application. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  60c.  Feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Order  di¬ 
rect  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


SHin 

mromr* 

tuT"  null 

itcnsp 

iCCpa 

Jirrm 

til  aiii 


At 
'ANew 

jPRICE 

—  a  Permanent  Silo^Vr  That  You  Can  Pay 


cot^ . 

METAL  SILO 

A  galvanized  silo  that  will  produce  silage 
with  the  fullest  food  value  and  less  likely  to 
freeze.  No  warping,  no  fire  hazard,  no  up¬ 
keep,  storm-proof.  Easy  to  erect— by  your 
own  labor.  Erecting  brackets  furnished. 


Continnous  Doors  —  All  The  Same  Size 

Height  can  be  easily  added  to— at  any  time- 
Strong,  rigid  chute.  “Copperized  Metal” 
has  been  used  in  Metal  Silos  for  over  twelve 
years.  Write  today  for  catalog.  Special 
offer  to  Club-Buyers.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 
Establish*  d  1904 


No^ 

mixing 


eil-i  IX)  w- 
seders 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


Pr  RAT 
BIS- KIT 


w  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
‘  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest. , 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  packagecontainsl8“Bis-  M 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at  M 
all  drug  and  general  stores.  Mk 
.......  Guarantee  coupon  MBXW 

illgfc.  in  every  package. 

wm--  The  Rat  Biscuit 

Mw,  Springfield 

Ohio  ^^^k 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  c  .Sta.  22  Middletown.  Ohio 


HANDSOME  HAND  BAGS 

and  101  other  interesting  things 
can  be  made  from  old  inner 
tubes.  Illustrated  book  of  direc¬ 
tions  and  lot  of  new  materials 
for  making  and  trimming  in  big 
'  REDDY  RUBBER  Repair  kit- 
complete  for  $1.00  prepaid. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
REDDY  RUBBER  CO.,  I51d  Marvin  Ave.,  Akron.  Ohio 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  173) 

also  some  plaid  silks ;  one  new  French 
gown  in  plaid  silk  had  a  three-tiered 
skirt,  the  edges  frayed  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  narrow  fringe.  Among  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  we  noticed  striped  sateen  at  75 
cents  a  yard,  which  reproduced  the  shaded 
stripes  seen  in  wash  silks.  Cotton  broad¬ 
cloth  also  appears  in  stripes.  This  last 
named  material,  which  is  much  used  for 
wash  waists,  is  excellent  for  a  plain 
white  dress  of  rather  tailored  style. 

Ckoss  Words  Everywhere. — Design¬ 
ers  of  women’s  wear  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  puzzle  fever  to  make  all  sorts 
of  dress  accessories  displaying  the  mystic 
blocks.  Silver  bangles  and  rings  have 
a  square  ornament  of  this  type.  An  eve¬ 
ning  bag  of  white  moir€  had  a  checker¬ 
board  pattern  in  steel  and  silver  beads. 
A  scarf  of  crepe  de  chine,  with  _  long 
fringe  on  the  ends  was  printed  with  a 
cross-word  pattern.  Even  an  umbrella 
has  a  checkerboard  border,  and  a  galalith 
handle  that  repeats  the  design.  Perhaps 
this  will  go  the  way  of  all  popular  fads, 
hut  in  the  meantime  it  has  brought 
checks  and  plaids  into  high  favor. 


Malta  Fever  and  Goats 

In  replying  to  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  goat  milk  recently,  I  said 
that,  while  goats  are  nearly  or  quite  im¬ 
mune  to  tuberculosis,  they  are  subject 
to  another  disease  which  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  man  through  their  milk. 
This  disease  is  Malta  fever,  a  continu¬ 
ous  fever  that  may,  in  severe  cases,  prove 
fatal.  As  the  name  suggests,  Malta  fever 
is  a  disease  of  the  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries,  rather  than  of  America,  though  it 
has  found  its  way  into  Mexico  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  our  own  country. 
Its  real  home  is  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  climates. 

Goat  breeders  object,  and  with  reason, 
to  having  undue  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  possibility  of  this  fever  being  spread 
by  milk  goats,  for  they  feel  that  the 
probability  of  this  occurrence,  except  in 
limited  sections,  is  too  remote  to  make 
it  any  valid  argument  against  the  goat 
as  a  milk  producer  for  the  family.  Gen¬ 
eral  misunderstanding  in  this  matter 
might  easily  frrouse  an  unjustified  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice  against  a  very  useful  ani¬ 
mal,  and  limit  the  field  that  it  ought  to 
occupy  as  a  companion  to  the  cow. 

Without  doubt,  Malta  fever  has  existed 
for  many  years  in  Texas,  and  both  that 
State  and  Arizona  have  witnessed  out¬ 
breaks  due  to  the  use  of  raw  goat  milk 
as  food.  In  1922,  more  than  30  posi¬ 
tively  diagnosed  cases  occurred  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  these  being  traced  to  the 
use  of  milk  from  a  high-grade  milk  goat 
dairy.  Rut  two  of  the  eases  resulted 
fatally,  and  these  in  persons  already 
weakened  by  other  disease.  Following 
this  outbreak,  a  study  of  the  situation 
in  the  Southwest  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  convinced  those 
who  made  it  that  conditions  favorable 
for  the  existence  and  spread  of  Malta 
fever  are  present  in  all  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  States,  that  it  is  continuously  pres¬ 
ent  in  some  part  of  these  States,  and 
that,  where  sufficient  cow’s  milk  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  is  available,  health 
authorities  should  seriously  consider  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  unpasteurized 
goat  milk. 

Since  that  time,  further  studies  of 
Malta  fever  in  this  country,  and  of  other 
fevers  resembling  Malta  fever,  seem  to 
have  shown  quite  conclusively  that  a 
fever  very  like  Malta  fever,  if  not  identi¬ 
cal  with  it,  may  he  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  milk  from  cows  infected  by  the 
germs  of  contagious  abortion.  This  lat¬ 
ter  disease  is  one  dreaded  by  dairymen, 
since  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  loss 
to  them,  but  it  has  not  until  recently 
been  known  as  a  possible  source  of  hu¬ 
man  infection.  Investigators  connected 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  germ  of 
Malta  fever  found  in  goat  milk  and  the 
germ  that  causes  contagious  abortion  in 
cows  are  either  identical  or  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  undistingulshable  by  any 
ordinary  means.  They  have  found,  too, 
that  the  germ  of  Malta  fever  may  cause 
abortion  in  cows,  just  as  the  germ  of 
contagious  abortion  does. 

If  we  accept-  the  conclusions  of  these 
investigators,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  we  should  not,  the  practical  lesson 
seems  to  be  that,  except  in  certain  sub¬ 
tropical  sections  of  our  country,  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  Malta  fever  from 


the  use  of  goat  milk,  and  that  cows’  milk 
from  herds  infected  with  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  may  convey  a  similar,  if  not  identi¬ 
cal,  disease  to  man.  In  either  case,  the 
pasteurization  of  milk  removes  all  risk. 

M.  B.  D. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  January  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  De¬ 
cember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  print¬ 
er.  The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  •  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o— An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Arkansas:  Bessie  Peek  (13,  d),  Ivle  Peek 
(9,  d). 

Connecticut:  Philip  Scbieldge,  Margaret  Par¬ 
ker  (11,  x),  Rodger  Orem  (11,  x),  Albert  Kirk 
(11,  s,  v,  x),  Grace  Lewis  (6,  v),  Alice  Lewis 
(11,  b,  V),  Louise  Hatch  (7,  d),  Margaret 

Fleischer  (12,  s),  Genevieve  Krouse  (11,  d,  s, 
v),  Mary  Masotta  (13,  d),  Minnie  Pearl  (13, 
v),  Helen  Wasilesky  (12,  v),  Margaret  Kim¬ 
berly  (14,  d,  x,  z),  Myra  Lloyd  (14,  d)),  Edna 
Garlick  (13,  z),  Ruth  Dudley  (17,  s),  Norman 
Hallock  (17,  d),  Louise  Hatch  (6). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  s),  Charles  Gra¬ 
ham  (13,  s),  Sarah  Graham  (10,  s). 

Kentucky:  Anna  Hillenmeyer  (11,  x). 

Maine:  Alice  Cray  (14,  s),  Margaret  Merry 
(10,  d,  x,  z),  Rebecca  Spencer  (14,  d). 

Maryland:  Mildred  Itneyer  (12,  x),  Garrit 

Baker  (12,  d,  p,  x),  Nora  Dryden  (d),  Mary 
Farr  (11,  d),  Frances  Wilkins. 

Massachusetts:  S.  R.  Gadd  (v),  Dorothy  Dunn 
(12,  d),  Elmer  Gillfether  (x),  Howard  Put¬ 

nam  (x),  Laura  Jewett  (s),  Miriam  Tilden  (14, 
b,  g),  Marion  Morse  (12,  v,  x,  z),  Sallie  Free¬ 
man  (7,  d),  Barbara  Weir  (12,  d). 

Michigan:  Mary  Daley  (13,  d),  Merl  Brown 
(14,  d),  Thomas  Clement  (10,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Emily  Shaffner  (11,  b,  d,  s), 
Arthur  Lessard  (7,  d),  Carrie  Boutwell  (17, 
d),  Rebecca  Lessard  (6,  d),  Genevieve  Walker 
(8,  d),  Frieda  Haynes  (17,  d,  v),  Earl  An¬ 
derson  (18,  n,  v,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Grace  Nichols  (d,  g,  m,  s,  x), 
Reymier  Jones  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Bozart  (15,  d), 
Ruth  Johnson  (9,  x,  z),  Frances  Bowers  (8), 
Clarence  Campbell  (11,  d),  Amy  Rhinesmith 
(12,  d),  Jane  Lecher  (13,  d,  o),  Arthur  Alpaugh 
(14,  d),  Dorothea  Schmidt. (12,  g,  o,  x),  Ellen 
Hart  (12),  John  Rosencrantz  (12,  d),  Marie 
Wolff  (10,  z). 

New  York:  Rhoul  Mikes  (d,  z),  Celia  Fox  (14, 
d),  Ruth  Oginsky  (12,  d,  x,  z),  Elma  Winne 
(11),  Ruth  Ritter  (10,  d),  Katherine  Ham  (12, 
d),  Helen  Yalenta  (12,  d,  x),  Anna  Valenta  (13, 
k,  z),  Eva  BoWen  (13,  d),  Isabel  Edgerton  (13, 
d,  x),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (15,  1),  g,  x),  Olav 
Tapper  (11,  d),  Grace  Brown  (14,  s),  Mildred 
Betzler  (7,  s),  Eileen  Campion  (11,  d,  g), 

Richard  DeF’ay  (13,  s,  x),  Thelma  Pratt  (11, 
x),  Lawrence  Minekine  (10,  d),  Juanita  Reigel- 
huth  (10,  d,  x,  z),  Anna  Reigelhuth  (6,  d), 
Edna  Koenig  (15,  g,  x),  Mildred  Faulkner  (12, 
d,  s,  x),  Janet  Cragin  (8,  d,  x),  Edward  Clap- 
saddle  (14,  s),  Irene  Tepolt  (13,  d),  Marian 
Cmaylo  (9,  d),  Charlotte  Booth  (16,  d,  v,  x), 
Helen  Warner  (6,  d),  Vida  Butterfield  (17,  v), 
Margaret  Mackenzie  (12,  d,  x),  Fred  Hagen  (9, 
d,  r,  x),  Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d,  g,  v),  Carl 
Ratsch  (11,  d,  s),  Flora  Ropke  (7),  Margaret 
Schupelack  (13),  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (10, 
d),  Margaret  Gippert  (14,  d,  m,  x),  Howard 
Torney  (14,  d),  Leona  Lathrop  (9),  June  Sey¬ 
mour  (13,  s),  Ruth  Iloth  (13,  x,  z),  Lorraine 
Hoth  (8,  x,  z),  Roy  Bergman  (13,  b,  x,  z),  Har¬ 
ry  Stevens  (10,  s,  x,  z),  Emmylou  Lindske  (12, 
s),  Joseph  Tannenbaum  (16),  Violet  Dubray 
(12,  d),  Leah  Defa.vette  (14,  d),  Irene  Bell  (12, 
d),  Edna  Carlson  (15,  b,  d,  r,  x),  Charles  Aker 
(10,  s),  Franklin  Aker  (8,  d),  Louise  Guthman 
(9,  s).  Bee  Lloyd  (15,  d),  Clara  Peering  (14, 
d),  Barbara  Morse  (11,  d,  v),  Carl  Ebert  (10, 
d,  z),  Alice  Ebert  (8,  d),  Lee  Fuell  (9,  d,  x), 
Aby  Shapiro  (18,  s),  Leora  Shaw  (13,  b,  s,  x), 
Martha  Brush  (13,  d),  Julia  Brush  (13,  d),  Doris 
Ives  (15,  d),  Ruth  Griswold  (13,  d,  k),  Warren 
Whipple  (d),  Henry  Kiemle  (17,  d),  Vera  Cook¬ 
house  (9,  d),  Ruth  Cookhouse  (9,  d),  Louise 
Armstrong  (13,  d),  Mabel  Fosburg  (11,  z), 

Gladys  Campbell  (m),  Cecelia  Revoir  (14,  m), 
Mary  Yost  (6,  d),  Olive  Ellison  (17,  s),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Upton  (15,  d),  Cecil  Upton  (10,  d),  Flor¬ 
ence  Ehrlich  (10),  Norma  Jausson  (14,  s),  Ercle 
Bishop  (12,  d),  Genevieve  Neekers  (9,  d),  Clara 
Teeter  (13,  z),  Dorothy  Rich,  Mary  George  (9, 
x),  Clare  Hickey  (15,  x,  z),  Olive  Biker  (14, 
x).  Elsie  Miller  (d),  Martha  Young  (12,  d,  x), 
Helen  Rehor  (15,  d,  m,  s),  Isabel  Underwood 
(12,  d),  Evelyn  Underwood  (14,  d),  Lois  Foster 
(s),  Gladys  Feldberg  (14, -s,  x),  Theodore  Herr¬ 
mann  (9,  d),  Ruth  Truesdale  (11,  x),  Cline 
Wilson  (11,  s),  Doris  Anderson  (11),  Agnes 

Swartwood  (x),  Elsie  Jones  (13,  d),  Mollie  Ka- 
haner  (d),  Malcolm  Brown  (15.  d),  Gertrude 
Holbrook  (17,  s),  Beulah  Prestidge,  Genevieve 
Harvey  (15,  s),  Martha  Everett  (16,  d).  Kath- 
rine  Marsh  (12,  d),  Earl  Hadden  (13,  d, 

s,  v,  x). 

Ohio:  Robert  Cowher  (13.  z),  Elizabeth  Grif¬ 
fiths  (13,  d,  o),  Alice  Belt  (14,  d,  m,  o,  x,  z), 
Clara  Belt  (10-  s,  v,  x),  Martha  Thompson  (11, 
v),  Fred  Vargo  (9,  d),  Louise  Varges  (6,  d), 
John  Vargo  (11,  x,  z). 

Pennsylvania:  John  Warner  (11,  x).  Anna 

Warner  (12,  b,  x),  Charles  Warner  (8,  x), 
Miriam  Kachel  (d),  Anthony  Bodine  (x,  z), 
William  Snyder  (12,  d).  Minnie  Mayo  (13,  s), 
Leon  Dodson  (15.  d),  Florence  Schoonover  (11, 
x),  Kathryn  Breisch  (14.  d,  x),  Virgil  Ross  (14, 
d),  Vinson  Carpenter  (12,  d).  Mabel  Carpenter 
(9,  d),  Eric  Cortwell  (13.  s),  Unsigned  (m,  s, 
x,  z),  Evan  Beers  (12,  d),  Clair  Beers  (10.  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Eleanor  House  (10,  d,  s,  x). 

South  Carolina:  Rachel  Mueller  (s). 

Texas:  Cora  Hill  (13,  d). 

Vermont:  Mae  Rood  (16,  s),  Leighton  Down¬ 
ward  (14,  d,  k),  Edgar  Ball  (9,  d),  Warren 
Brown  (d,  x,  z). 

Virginia:  Dorothy  (Idle  (13,  b.  x),  Helen 
Humphrey  (13,  d,  s),  Esther  Wright  (x),  Lucy 
Mills  (131.  Annie  Caljoun  (17,  d). 

Wisconsin:  Clyde  Roe  (14.  d),  Hattie  Ball- 
bach  (16,  m,  x),  Evelyn  Vollmer  (11,  x,  z), 
Frank  Braueekel  (14,  s). 


GLECKNER 

Guaranteed  lOOO  1‘ Thousan  ”  lOOO 

HARNESS 


STYLE  “P” 
Pa.  &  New  York 


1  In.  traces,  $62.35 
Add  $2.65  for  1  %-in.  traces 

ARE  SOLD  BY 

DEALERS 

DISPLAYING  THIS  SIGN 


COSTS 

LESS 


LASTS 

LONGER 


WATCH  next  week’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  name  of  the  Gleckner 
dealer  in  your  vicinity.  He  is  always 
ready  to  serve  you.  Ask  him  about  1000 
(“Thousan”)  1000  harness.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet.  There  is  a  copy  for  you. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 

46  years  in  the  harness  business 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Latest  patterns  in  Silk  and  Cotton,  direct  from  manufac. 
turer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  new  esD  designs.  FREE 
PIONEER  SHIRT  CO.  87G.  Filth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  183. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15?  10,  $2;  60. 

$8.60;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7,  delivered 

third  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  automatic  egg  turners, 
used  one  season,  priced  low.  BROOKFIELD 
POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Fa. 


WILL  buy  envelopes  with  postage  stamps  of 
1870  or  earlier;  New  York  State  and  local 
bank  references,  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator,  No.  6,  2,440- 
egg  capacity,  $225,  crated,  f.o.b.  Albion; 
guaranteed  good  condition.  E.  E.  HARDING. 
Albion,  N.  Y, 

OLD  FARM  nut  caramels,  made  on  farm  front 
milk  and  butter;  known  to  be  greatest  process 
discovered;  3  pounds,  $1  postpaid;  thousand 
,  satisfied  customers.  J.  P.  LEHMAN,  R.  8, 
York,  Pa. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25:  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  10  lbs.  clover  $2;  buckwheat, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c;  two  for  $1.60,  postpaid  in  sec¬ 
ond  zone.  ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central  Bridge, 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manure  wanted,  in  any  quantity; 

can  furnish  wheat  straw  as  part  payment. 
GEORGE  P.  MOUNT,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
00c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid;  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in..  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  brooms  for  sale  by  parcel  pow 
c.o.d.  price  $4  No.  1  brooms,  wt.  13  lbs.  per 
half  doz.:  No.  2  brooms,  wt.  11  lbs.  per  half 
doz.,  $3.25.  A.  D.  WENGER,  Dayton,  Va. 


Applicant  :  “I  want  some  advice  about 
my  husband,  sir.  He  left  me  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  I  ain’t  see  him  since.” 
Magistrate:  “Well?”  Applicant:  “What 
about  me  ’aving  a  separation?” — London 
Opinion. 


BARGAINS — 160  pairs  blankets,  full  size,  white 
with  blue  or  pink  borders,  10  per  cent  cot¬ 
ton  in  warp,  $9:  auto  robes,  5V>  lbs.,  $10. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 

METAL  key  tags,  your  name  and  address,  25c. 
NINA  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 

POR  SALE — Agricultural  books.  40  volumes. 

three-year  course  in  agriculture;  cost  $80, 
sell  for  $15  f.o.b.  New  York  City;  write  foi 
list.  FREDERICK  C.  THIEL,  492  Fifth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  or  mixed.  $1;  10  lbs.. 

$1.90:  prepaid  3d  zone:  price  list  free.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY.  Parish.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Quantity  white  corn  for  table  meal: 

state  price.  ROY  LEONARD,  Shavertown. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — 600-egg  Buckeye  incubator,  must  be 
perfect.  ELSE  ALDER’S  FARM,  West  Corn¬ 
wall,  Conn. 

WHAT  you  want  in  socks,  stockings,  knee¬ 
caps  and  mittens  made  by  MARY  L.  CHURCH, 
63  Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
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The  Henyard 


Selection  of  Breeders 

We  did  not  think  we  would  hatch  any 
chicks  this  year,  but  would  buy  them. 
Now  we  have  changed  our  minds  and 
would  like  to  breed.  We  have  260  hens, 
half  from  one  year  to  two  years,  other 
two  years  and  over.  These  hens  all 
seemed  to  be  through  their  molt  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  All  seemed  in  good  condition. 
October  20  we  turned  lights  on  S  to  0 
P.  M.  for  evening  meal.  They  laid  as 
high  as  70  eggs  per  day,  dropped  down 
end  of  November,  then  turned  lights  on 
in  the  morning  also  from  5.15  till  day¬ 
break.  They  are  now  only  laying  from 
28  to  30  eggs  again,  so  they  haven’t  laid 
very  heavily  this  Fall.  Could  these  hens 
be  used  as  profitable  breeders  after 
February  1,  or  would  you  advise  us  to 
use  our  pullets,  late  Feburary  and  Marco 
hatch,  we  have  210?  Lights  turned  on 
these  birds  September  20  at  5  A.  M.,  then 
they  had  evening  meal  also  from  8  to  9 
P.  M.  from  October  20  on.  They  laid  as 
high  as  79  eggs  about  October  15,  then 
they  dropped  to  20  and  30  eggs  a  day. 
They  went  in  partial  neck  molt  and 
some  in  full  molt.  Now  they  have 
started  laying  again,  giving  50  to  60  eggs 
a  day.  Would  you  advise  use  of  these 
pullets  as  breeders  or  the  hens,  or 
neither?  We  feed  New  Jersey  laying 
mash  and  scratch  "ration,  also  butter¬ 
milk  and  boiled  oats  in  damp  mash  every 
day;  have  fed  mangles  also  up  to  past 
couple  of  weeks.  F.  R.  T. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

You  haven’t  handled  either  pullets  or 
hens  in  a  very  good  way  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  breeders  of  them  next  Spring.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  refrained 
from  using  lights  upon  the  hens  until 
about  this  time,  and  (hen  to  have  bred 
from  them.  However,  I  understand  that 
a  change  in  your  plans  was  responsible 
for  this  and  that  you  will  now  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  the  older  fowls 
are  in  good  condition  and  laying  well  in 
the  Spring,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  make  the  best  breeders:  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  responded  to  lighting 
to  an  extent  that  should  have  depleted 
their  vigor,  and  they  may  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  though  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  force  Winter  production. 

M.  B.  D. 


High  Laying  Strains 

I  have  seen  reference  to  260-egg  strain 
hens.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  260-egg  strain  of  any 
breed  of  poultry.  One  often  hears  of  a 
hen  laying  260  eggs  in  a  year,  and  often 
300  or  better,  but  individual  hens  don’t 
make  a  strain.  It  also  says  cockerels 
changed  yearly.  How  can  a  man  make 
up  a  strain  when  he  changes  cockerels 
every  year?  As  I  understand  it  a  strain 
is  worked  up  from  line-breeding,  and  it 
rakes  at  least  six  or  seven  years  to  work 
up  a  strain,  then  he  breaks  his  line  every 
time  he  changes  cockerels.  o.  s.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  think,  myself,  that  it  places  a  con¬ 
siderable  strain  upon  one’s  credulity  to 
believe  that  a  “300-egg  strain,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  produced  when  one  or  several 
members  of  a  flock  have  made  that  rec¬ 
ord.  Still,  as  you  know,  “strain”  in 
breeding  may  mean  having  an  inherited 
or  natural  tendency — we  speak  of  a 
fighting  strain  and,  if  enough  members 
of  a  flock  have  equalled  a  given  record, 
it  may  show  a  tendency  toward  that 
record  of  all  the  flock  and  its  progeny. 
We  shall  have  to  allow  a  little  for  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  respect,  since  there  are 
no  official  rules  determining  the  per¬ 
centage  of  a  flock  that  must  reach  a  given 
production  before  the  progeny  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  strain  showing  that 
production.  M.  B.  D. 


Scratch  Feed 

Would  you  advise  me  of  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  scratch  feed?  I  have  my  own 
corn  and  grinding  machine.  What 
should  be  added  to  100  lbs.  cracked  corn? 
How  much  of  this  would  you  feed  daily 
to  100  birds?  I  am  now  feeding  2  qts. 
of  scratch  in  the  morning,  about  6  qts. 
of  bran  with  tablespoonful  of  yeast  ;  this 
I  feed  wet,  all  the  mash  they*  want  and 
about  3  qts.  of  whole  corn  at  night.  I 
have  no  eggs  at  present.  z.  R.  d. 

Scratch  feed  may  be  half  or  more 
corn,  with  the  balance  in  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  barley,  or  it  may  be  corn 
alone  or  any  part  of  these  grains  that 
are  available.  It  is  probably  best 
have  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
grain  fed  consist  of  corn  or  wheat.  There 


is  no  definite  rule  for  feeding  a  flock  but, 
when  a  dry  mash  is  constantly  before 
the  fowls,  they  will  consume  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  eight  quarts  of  whole  grain 
daily  per  100  birds.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  should  be  given  at  night,  and, 
if  this  is  not  enough  to  send  them  to 
their  perches  with  full  crops,  the  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  increased.  I  judge  that 
you  are  not  feeding  your  flock  very 
heavily,  if  you  are  giving  but  five  quarts 
of  grain  daily  to  each  100.  At  any  rate, 
give  them  all  that  they  want  to  eat  if 
you  expect  eggs  in  January.  M.  b.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Jan.  16  the  son  of  a  retired  lumber 
dealer  at  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  was  arrested 
for  the  hold-up  of  a  mail  clerk  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Jan.  13.  The  pris¬ 
oner  is  James  J.  Cadoo,  23,  recently  mar¬ 
ried  and  until  Dec.  15,  last  an  employe 
of  the  New  York  Post  Office.  Since 
leaving  there  he  has  been  selling  hosiery 
and  second-hand  automobiles.  The  po¬ 
lice  said  he  confessed  and  that  all  but 
$114  of  the  $10,000  taken  was  recovered. 

Jan.  16  four  men  with  revolvers  held 
up  12  employes  of  a  produce  house  at 
209  Franklin  St.,  New  York.  The 
gunmen  forced  the  men  in  line  and  be¬ 
gan  to  rob  them  of  their  wages  just  re¬ 
ceived.  Suddenly,  however,  the  victims 
rushed  the  robbersi  with  axes,  celery 
knives,  barrel  staves  and  similar  weapons. 
One  of  the  produce  men  was  fatally  shot, 
two  of  the  robbers  are  likely  to  die,  a 
third  was  seriously  hurt,  and  only  one 
escaped. 

In  11  months  of  1924  alcohol  took  561 
lives  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
figures  made  public  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  Jan.  15. 

Max  Klein,  partner  of  Harry  Sperber 
in  the  K.  &  S.  Dairy,  1928  Second  Ave¬ 
nue  at  99th  St.,  New  York,  one  of  the 
busiest  corners  of  the  upper  east  side, 
was  shot  and  killed  Jan.  15  in  view  of 
a  crowd  by  one  of  a  hold-up  trio  he  pur¬ 
sued  from  the  store.  Two  covered  him 
with  their  pistols  as  the  other  robber 
looted  the  cash  register  of  $130.  They 
then  fled,  Klein  in  close  pursuit,  yelling 
for  help.  Men  and  women  were  run¬ 
ning  up  from  all  directions.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  next  block,  when  Klein  was 
•  only  about  20  feet  away,  one  fugitive 
turned  and  fired.  Klein  fell  dead,  with 
a  bullet  in  his  heart.  The  robbers  were 
about  to  turn  the  corner  and  flee  east 
in  100th  St.  when  they  met  another 
crowd  that  had  been  attracted.  Waving 
their  pistols,  they  forced  the  crowd  to 
back,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  front. 

Gerald  Chapman,  notorious  robber,  es¬ 
caped  convict  and  alleged  murderer,  was 
captured  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  Jan.  18,  by 
four  Muncie  policemen.  The  man  had 
been  hunted  throughout  the  country  since 
his  sensational  escape  from  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  almost  two  years 
ago. 

Engineer  C.  I.  Dunham  and  T.  B.  Fos¬ 
ter,  a  yardman,  were  killed,  and  several 
persons  injured  when  a  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  passenger  train  plunged  through  a 
trestle  near  Burnsville,  Ala.,  Jan.  18. 
Dunham  was  carried  down  into  the  creek 
with  his  engine.  The  trestle  over  Mul¬ 
berry  Creek  had  become  weakened  from 
heavy  rains  and  high  water. 

Two  guests  at  the  Canada  Hotel, 
Cochrane,  Ont.,  were  burned  to  death 
Jan.  19  when  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Action  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
on  the  Federal  child  labor  amendment 
would  be  deferred  until  the  1926  session 
as  a  result  of  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
introduced  Jan.  19  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  Republican  joint  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  The  resolution,  agreed  upon  at 
a  committee  meeting  would  authorize  a 
State-wide  referendum  on  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment  at  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  election.  The  result  of  the  referenda 
um  would  not,  however,  be  binding  upon 
the  Legislature. 

United  State  Senator  Edward  I.  Ed¬ 
ward's  of  New  Jersey  was  named  Jan.  20 
by  two  Federal  Prohibition  agents  as  the 
intermediary  in  negotiations  for  $3,800 
worth  of  whiskey  which,  they  said,  they 
had  attempted  to  purchase  from  William 
F.  Griffin,  on  trial  in  Jersey  City  as  the 
“master  mind”  in  the  Weehawken  liquor 
scandals.  Senator  Edwards  was  elected 
as  a  wet  candidate.  The  New  Jersey 
'Senator,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
First  Uational  Bank  in  Jersey  City  and 
former  Governor  of  the  State,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “backer”  of  Griffin.  The 
agents  said  they  had  left  $3,800  with  him 
pending  consummation  of  the  deal  with 
Griffin,  who  has  offices  in  the  bank  build- 
mg  at  1  Exchange  Place.  The  deal 
eventually  fell  through.  Nine  Weehawken 
policemen,  a  Hudson  County  Boulevard 
police  officer  and  Police  Commissioner 
Harry  .T.  O.  Stearns  of  Weehawken  are 
al]  on  trial  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
State  drv  law. 
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Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 

arc  made  for  poultrymcn  who  demand  absolute 
quality  in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick  Scraps 
are  made  in  our  own  modern,  sanitary  factory  under 
constant  rigid  inspection.  Contain  only  selected 
meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or 
tainted  stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tankage 
or  filler,  no  glass,  iron  or  foreign  substances. 
Thoroughly  cooked  in  our  patented  roasters,  pressed 
to  remove  grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 
mixing  with  mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45#  to  50#  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre — sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed .  Try  ’Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer~  if  he 
can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  M  aryl  and  &  Virginia  only. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.m  ■  F.  Pick,  Proprietor 
142-146  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City  N.  J. 
FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Good  Chicks 

Don  t  fill  up  your  brooders  with  a 
lot  of  chicks  that  may  soon  die 
from  lack  of  vitality,  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  or  hit-or-miss,  go-as-you- 
please  breeding  operations. 

Like  begets  Like — Good  chicks 
come  only  from  good  ancestors. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

have  been  consistently  bred  for 
over  15  years  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  day-old  chicks  sold  in 
quantities  in  America. 

Don’t  be  fooled  buying  chicks 
from  picked  up  eggs  of  unknown 
ancestry.  Grade  A  Stock  is 

$28  per  100  or 
$270  per  1.000 

80-page  catalog  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  ForeitSt.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


ROOKFIELD 


Business  Breeds  " 
Foundation  Stock 

Imported  direct  from  En0Und. 

Brookfield  baby  chicks  bred  from 
1200  of  these  specially  culled,  heavy 
la-ying  hens— fully  accredited,  trapnested  Tom  Barron 
and  lancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blood  tested  by  Agglu¬ 
tination  test  and  pronounced  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  In  addition  to  our  own  stock,  all  Mocks  from 
which  we  secure  hatching  eggs  are  inspected  and  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Our 
haiohery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ohio,  and  we  know  how 

Rua^ant^r«»t«Pr2okfle,i1  chi.?k«  stron«  as  hen  hatched;  and 
sa,e  ar/*val  anfl  per  cent  delivery  of  live 

v\ThVt,ho’  v'go™>us  chicks.  Also  pullets,  cockerels  and  cock  birds- 
VV  hite  Rocks,  Karred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Our  lar^e  cat- 
todayan<jSOme  y  l,,ustrated’  <ree  for  th®  asking- write  for  it- 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  C,  Versailles.  Ohio 

“4,391  eggs  from  21  hens.” — Chat. 
Large ,  Akron ,  Ohio.  “Won  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  County 
Fair.” — M .L.  Roberts .  Osage. la. 
“Pullets  laying  at  four  months 
old.” — B.  F,  Brummuge ,  Afan- 
'nington.  W .  Va.  “200  chicks  ar¬ 
rived  without  a  single  loss.” — 
,  Wm.  n.  Tieken,  Boeswell,  N.M. 

[  We  have  thousands  like  these. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  214,  Fourth  importation, 
.m  eeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  egg s  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  J>a. 


Baby  Chicks 


Baby  Chicks  from  selected  heavy* 
laying  flocks,  mated  by  a  licensed 
poultry  judge.  Great  vigor  and 
splendid  type.  All  leading  breeds. 
Our  Baby  Chick  Book  tells  all  about 
them.  Gives  hints  based  on  thirty- 
three  years’  experience.  W rite  for  it 
today.  Order  from  the 
“Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
U.  S.”  Unusual  values; 
rockbottom  prices. 

Mambirlnfornational  Baby  Chick  Als'n 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


Day-Old. _ 

WJ.FGH0RNS,  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B.  MIN- 
URCAS.  Pure  bred,  tree  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
our  Pr*(‘es  aild  Place  your  order  AT 
tUNdi,.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


DAY-OLD  CHIX- S.  G.  R.  I.  Reds 

One  solid  color.  Tested,  309  strain.  S.  O,  White 
_ _ Leghorns.  314  Strain.  Circular. 

CROFT  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  Burt.  New  York 

Lack  of  Room  CompelsMe  to  Sell 

30  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

-■Uso  75  large,  June  hatched  Pullets  at  $1  each.  Some  of 
this  stock  is  now  laying,  c.  W.  HORAN,  Norfolk.  N.  1.  R.  o.  I 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcns  Direct, 
Barron  s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Hocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  H.  I.  lteds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 
■\7VIIITE  XjECIIOIW  OOG'KEBELS 

Big,  husky  fellows.  Foil  brothers  to  pen  88  in  North 
American  Laying  contest.  Bred  from  200-291  egg  sires. 
$•»  each  ;  tj  1  or  $25,  SatiHfaction  guaranteed. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Dickinson,  Gwynedd  Valley  Farms,  Gwynedd  Talley,  !*». 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain.  Cockerels  and  1 
ingEggs.  ‘  *  - 


I.  C.  MEYER 


lie  re  Is, 

>er  100. 
- Hatch- 

West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


White  Plymouth  Cockerels  Kd’KoSk 

ing  orders  for  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  evers.  $2  ner  11 

A.  D.  DJCKEKMAN  Hall,  N.  Y . 

rancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  cir- 

1  t-'mar.  Trail's  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsvllle,  Va. 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Now  leading  the  Vineland  contest.  Breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TIIOI'LAM),  Kparron IuinIi,  New  York 

Frannak  Rfirk*  and  wh,,°  teohorn.  Winners  at  1111- 
jldllbdlb  HULKS  nois,  New  Yoik  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tents.  Hatching  eggs  mid  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens 
Circular.  JULES  F ,  F RANC8II.  Westhuiupton  lteaeh,  N.vl 

Jfirspvfiianic  bight  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks. 
JBISejOianiS  O  der  now.  Also  pullets  and  cock.-,  els, 
eael,  and  up.  Itrookcrest  Farm,  Crunbury,  N,  J. 

S  C  R  I  P®?  Cockarels,  $3 .50;  Pullets,  *2.50. 

u.  u.  it.  i.  ]  .  s.  Brumfield  Kdgkwood,  Maryland 

Anconas  Sheppard  and  bred-to-lay  Pullets,  Ik  if  each. 

Hliuuuaa  Q  SIMMS  BoxY  Lake,  N  Y. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  100  selected  and  Cer¬ 
tified  cockerels.  Breeding  stock, day-old  chicks  and  eggs 
for  natchiug.  Webster  Kunoy,  Seneea  Falla,  N.  Y.  Bax  1B3 

Turkeys 


Wild  and  \  wild  stock.  Over  yr.  Toms  and  hens. 
\  ery  tine.  Ileasonable.  Mrs  J.  C.  LUKENS.  Oxlork,  fn. 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

A  life-time  in  the  baby  chick.business  has  taught  E.  R.  Wilson,  founder  and  owner  of 
Stockton  Hatchery,  how  to  produce  “Chicks  That  Pay  from  Hens  That  Lay."  Every 
®P®4a  „under  h.ls  personal  supervision.  His  long-established  rep 

rjltare  generous  safe  delivery  guarantee  -  *- 

fully  protects  you.  All  leading  breeds  at  bedrock  prices. 

<jataI°g  Price  List.  Protect  your  shipping  date  by 
reserving  chicks  now  with  a  25  per  cent  deposit.  Hundreds  are  doing 
this  to  avoid  disappointment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Pulblislier’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


The  record  of  the  work  accomplished 
through  Publisher’s  Desk  does  not  show 
quite  as  large  a  sum  in  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  as  the  previous  year,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  correspondence,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  this  is  because  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  informed  and  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  frauds  and  fakers  who  are 
out  for  the  money  and  have  no  intention 
of  giving  value  for  same.  Many  mat¬ 
ters  were  adjusted  which  while  they  did 
not  carry  a  money  value,  were  of  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  to  the  inquirer,  and 
smoothed  out  disputes  as  to  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  had  334  items  of  warn¬ 
ing.  The  largest  number  cover  invest¬ 
ments,  to  which  we  have  56  references 
alone,  .and  it  is  safe  to  say  we  have 
answered  20,000  letters  on  investment 
subjects  during  the  year,  some  good  in¬ 
vestments,  but  90  per  cent  worthless  ones. 
This  will  give  a  little  idea  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fraudulent  schemes  that  are  being 
promoted.  We  are  always  able  to  tell 
when  a  concern  is  circularizing  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  number  of  inquiries  on  that 
subject. 

Losses  on  farm  products  through  irre¬ 
sponsible  commission  houses,  dealers  and 
private  partices  come  next,  and  we  have 
had  43  references  to  them,  practically  all 
representing  money  lost  to  our  people 
because  they  neglected  to  look  up  the 
standing  of  the  concerns. 

The  number  of  letters  written  is  great¬ 
er  and  approaches  close  to  75,000. 
Every  day  dozens  of  letters  are  sent  out 
giving  ratings  on  concerns,  names  of  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  for  country  produce  of 
all  kinds,  and  advising  against  putting 
money  into  one  scheme  or  another. 

We  received  2,033  general  claims,  174 
transportation  claims — a  total  of  2,207, 
amounting  to  $45,547.65. 


. $47,690.98 

_ '. ..  3,264.82 

.  1,238.69 

$52,194.49 
ailroad  contributed  $1,581.68  on 
for  loss  and  damage.  A  milk 

paid  $2,658.53  on  milk  bills 

Since  1910,  the  record  stands 


We  collected : 

1.427  General  claims 
50  Railroad  claims 
111  Express  claims 

1.588 
The 

one  claim 
company 
past  due. 
as  follows : 

1910 —  400  claims 

1911 —  539 

1912—  558 

1913—  743 

1914—  S00 

1915—  921 

1916— 1,192 

1917— 1.630  “ 

1918— 2.232  “ 

1919— 2.596 

1920— 2,493  “ 

1921— 1,584  “ 

1922— 1,479 

1923— 2.246  “ 

1924—  1.5S8 


collected, 

$  9,665.45 

ii 

12,110.63 

it 

10926.51 

it 

10112.91 

a 

10,665.50 

a 

13.021.12 

u 

18.131.54 

u 

23,961.21 

a 

37.425.54 

€  t 

44.684.29 

it 

45.592.74 

it 

45.804.23 

it 

62,549.60 

it 

79.138.91 

it 

52.753.39 

to  send  for  52  doses  and  I  am  enclosing 
the  same  with  name  and  address  of  the 
patient.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

All  medicines  have  a  base.  Our  base 
is  truth  and  farm  welfare.  No  other 
prescription  has  gone  out  through  The 
9t.  N.-Y.  during  the  nearly  40  years  of 
the  present  administration.  No  other 
will  until  its  end.  Pool  patrons  keep 
asking  us  to  tell  them  what  has  become 
of  that  $494,181.67.  None  of  it  went 
into  the  “Dillon  Dope.”  Perhaps  some 
of  it  is  an  ingredient  of  the  official  pool 
dope  prescription.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  News  should  be  able  to  tell.  There 
are  some  people  who  like  sugar  coated 
pills ;  but  we  have  never  known  a  time 
when  the  old-fashioned  remedies  of  truth 
and  fearless  service  were  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  right  now  by  farmers. 

Last  Spring  I  noticed  advertisements 

of  -  chicks.  So  far  this  year  I 

have  not  seen  their  advertisement,  and 
reading  your  valuable  information  on 
page  70  starts  me  thinking  whether  or 
not  to  order  from  this  firm.  j.  H.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  article  on  page  70  referred  to 
we  discussed  the  baby  chick  enterprise  in 
general  and  some  of  the  abuses  that  had 
crept  in.  'Our  criticism  of  baby  chick  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  that  many  of  them 
have  advertised  in  a  way  to  lead  the 
public  to  understand  that  they  are  poul- 
trymen  producing  the  hatching  eggs  them¬ 
selves.  Others  having  a  small  number 
of  birds  with  high  egg  records  carry  the 
inference  that  all  the  stock  from  which 
hatching  eggs  are  secured  is  of  this  class. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  started  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  to  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  advertising  appearing  in 
our  columns  is  concerned.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  hatcheries  and  poultry- 
men  have  shown  a  willingness  and  desire 
to  help  clean  up  the  situation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  every  baby  chick  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  presents  a  fair  picture  of 
the  poultryman  or  hatchery  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  hatchery  this  reader  in¬ 
quires  about  is  among  the  few  which  is 
unwilling  to  revise  its  copy  to  present  a 
fair  picture  of  how  and  from  what  stock 
the  hatching  eggs  are  secured.  We  want 
no  sailing  under  false  colors,  that’s  all. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  those  hatcheries 
that  do  not  care  to  subscribe  to  our  re¬ 
quirements  to  seek  trade  through  other 
channels. 

What  information  can  you  give  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  James  Krejci,  2165 
East  86th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dealer 
in  baby  chicks?  I  do  not  find  his  adver¬ 
tisement  in  your  paper.  T.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  very  fact  that  James  Krejci  is  a 
dealer  or  broker  in  baby  chicks  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  exclude  his  advertising  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  advertising  of  such 
dealers  rarely  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
are  dealers.  The  advertisements  are 
usually  worded  to  lead  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  advertiser  is  operating  a 
hatchery.  There  is  risk  enough  in  order¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  direct  from  a  hatchery 
without  having  the  chicks  or  order  passed 
through  a  dealer’s  hands. 


20,911  $476,643.57 

The  transportation  companies  show 
an  improvement,  'but  we  hope  for  a  more 
liberal  consideration  of  shippers  in  some 
respects.  Farmers  are  doing  their  part 
to  a  great  extent  to  put  up  a  good  pack, 
and  follow  the  requirements  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  and  we  want  to 
see  the  appreciation  of  this  in  the  shape 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  5  per  cent 
breakage  clause  in  egg  shipments.  With 
new  flats  and  fillers,  good  cases,  well 
strapped,  claims  for  breakage  should  be 
paid  in  full. 

Our  service  is  free  to  our  subscribers, 
and  we  feel  repaid  when  we  are  able  to 
save  them  from  a  loss,  however  small. 

I  note  in  an  issue  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  “Dillon  Dope”  is  good  for 
all  farm  ills,  and  I  think  it  real  kind  of 
them  to  help  boost  a  good  thing.  I  have 
a  few  patients  who  have  tried  it.  They 
are  doing  fine  and  have  helped  fill  up  the 
mail  boxes  here,  with  their  orders  where 
ajt  one  time  most  of  the  matter  these 
boxes  contained  was  Dairymen’s  League 
News  and  another  State  farm  paper,  but 
the  last  two  seem  to  be  losing  out  as 
there  are  now  only  two  League  members 
and  not  very  many  more  of  the  other  pa¬ 
per. 

I  have  a  patient  who  handed  me  a 
dollar  bill  this  morning  and  wished  me 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Angle  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
whether  he  is  a  fake  or  really  doing 
straight  business?  A.  D. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  Michigan  doctor, 
but  we  have  little  faith  in  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  mail  treatment  of  patients  for 
any  serious  ailments.  Advertising  to 
cure  diseases  by  mail  is  what  draws  the 
line  between  professional  physicians  and 
the  “quack.”  The  less  one  has  to  do 
with  alleged  doctors  or  patent  medicine 
houses  the  better  off  will  be  his  health 
and  pocketbook. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  the  Glen 
Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Harry 
Wood  Cobb,  manager,  of  Ridgewood.  N. 
J.,  are  reliable  people  to  buy  eggs  and 
chicks  from?  h.  w.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

We  will  let  a  letter  from  another  sub¬ 
scriber  received  in  the  same  mail  answer 
the  inquiry : 

Last  Summer  you  told  of  Mr.  Cobb  of 
Glen  Rock  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.  The  week 
before  the  paper  came  I  sent  him  $125 
for  100  pullets.  I  received  them  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1924.  I  have  about  10  left  alive. 
They  all  died  of  the  disease  called  “go¬ 
ing  light.”  The  pullets  were  shipped 
from  Maryland.  I  was  down  at  his  place 
at  Glen  Rock.  I  could  not  find  him. 
There  were  very  few  chickens  there. 


Now  You  Can  Get  What 
You  Have  Wanted 


Here  it  is — the  simple  tractor  that  weighs  less,  de¬ 
livers  more  power  and  lasts  longer.  You  have  wanted 
all  the  vital  advantages  you  find  in  the 


John  Deere  Model  D 


15  H.  P.  on  Drawbar;  27  H.  P.  on  Belt 


The  Most  Tractor  for  Your  Money 


Simpler  by  500  to  1,500  parts 
than  other  tractors  of  the  same 
power. 

Lighter  by  500  to  2,000  pounds 
or  more. 

And  think  of  its  power — 15 
H.  P.  on  the  drawbar  and  27  H.  P. 
on  the  belt,  conservatively  rated. 

Power  for  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  use  of  drawbar  and 
belt  machines.  Lighterweightwith 
more  power,  so  that  you  can  do 
your  field  work  the  way  you  want  it 
done  without  packing  your  soil. 


Simplicity  and  ruggedness  that 
mean  fewer  repair  bills  and  longer 
life. 

Burns  kerosene  with  real  econ¬ 
omy — the  simple,  two-cylinder^ 
low-speed,  heavy-duty  engine  is 
especially  designed  to  burn  low- 
priced  fuel.  Saves  dollars  in  the 
fuel  and  oil  bill. 

No  oiling  worries — all  work¬ 
ing  parts,  including  engine,  are 
completely  enclosed  in  oil-tight, 
dust-proof  case,  and  kept  auto¬ 
matically  bathed  in  clean  oil. 


_  J  V««W  U4HIAV  w**v  ww*****/ooxw  tuo  u  ai/tui  JUU 

need.  Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Write  us  for  a 
™  folder  telling  all  about  it.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 
Ask  for  folder  WH-437. 


JOHNSDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE 


CRAINEL0X 


SltAFELT 


HOW  LONG 

Will  My  Silo  Last? 

Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Can  I  depend  on 
it  to  do  its  job  year  after  year?  Will  it  continually  need  repairs, 
causing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or 
must  I  worry  about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it 
keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succulent 
condition? 

The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries. 

After  his  silo  is  up  he  simply  uses  it  season  after 
season  without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
strong ,  handsome,  durable,  weather  proof 
and  frost  resisting  structure  that 
will  stand  up  and  save  money  for 
many  years.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  descriptive  literature. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  No.  HO  Norwich,  N.  Y. , 


”  ~  ~  J  •  WWV/l  «  - 

tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


'BARGAIN  BOOK 

Send  today  for  my  New  Cut  Price 
Catalog  —  Bigger  bargains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Compare 
quality  and  low  factory  prices— see  t 
big  money  New  Cut  Prices  save  you, 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept  .4302  Cleveland,  Ohio 


the 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Lonury,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timctfe^  I  AY 

Fnr  ?a|p  in  Har  I  nit  fl0ni  srowe>  >  ots 

rOF  dale  III  Ual  Luis  ou]y.  Inspection  allowed. 


W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAINSIDE  HOSPITAL 
MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

offers  splendid  opportunities.  Classes  enter  Feb.  1st  and 
Hept.  1st.  2  years  High  School  required.  School  regis¬ 
tered  at  Albany  giving  universally  accepted  R.  N.  Non- 
sectarian.  $18  a  month  allowance.  Send  for  year  book. 


UAV  ANTIQTRAW  AU  glades  of  timothy,  clover 
|j IX  J  Hill/  01  ItnL  IT  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.T. 


PIN 


COMPACT 


Something  different  ;  ail  kinds. 
Useful,  at  50c.  STEKU.M)  WORTH, 
203  W .  09th  St.  N.  Y.  P.  0.,  N.  Y. 


OCUilUP  HIT  PnMD/lPT  Unique,  complete  outlit  for 

OtnlflU  Ml  oUmrAU  I— home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
Sterling-Worth  Box  172  203  W.  69th  St.,  Now  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  on  level  99-acre 
farm;  owner  furnishes  machinery,  team,  trac¬ 
tor,  tools,  purebred  Holstein's,  all  seed  and 
purchased  fertilizer;  farmer  furnishes  labor; 
protits  divided  50-50;  one-quarter  mile  to  cream*- 
cry  or  school;  six-room  tenant  house  with  water 
and  electricity;  open  al>out  March  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  mother’s  helper  or  someone  who 
will  take  charge  of  a  small  house  and  help 
with  the  baby;  30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
full  details  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  0309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  the  first  of  March  experienced 
gardener;  must  be  single;  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  room  and  board  on  premises. 
I’LANZ’S  FARMHOUSE  RESTAURANT,  East 
Boston  Post  Road,  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  matrons;  salary  awl 
other  information  upon  application  to  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  and  son,  both 
good  milkers,  and  all  -around  farmers,  clean, 
and  not  afraid  of  work;  wages  $125  per  month, 
house,  milk,  wood  and  garden:  state  how  manv 
in  family  and  nationality.  Til  EG.  VAN  DER 
MEULEN,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  capable,  industrious,  single 
men,  teamsters  and  milkers;  registered 
Clydesdales  and  Guernseys;  good  w-ages  and 
pleasant  home;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes:  no 
bums  or  floaters.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  living  man  and  wife  with  no 
children  in  the  family  for  a  position  in  a 
s -Pool  for  boys;  man  must  have  good  farm  ex¬ 
perience  and  woman  must  be  a  good  house¬ 
keeper;  middle-aged  people  preferred;  for  full 
information  write  to  OIIAS.  U.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school.  night 
Avatchman  and  housekeeper;  salary  $119  per 
month  and  maintenance.  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  honest,  clean,  congenial 
for  small  summer  boarding  house;  man  must 
be  able  to  do  outside  work:  woman  must  be 
good,  clean  cook.  Address  BOX  295,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


WANTED — March,  young  man  around  18,  some¬ 
what  experienced  off  farm  in  New  Jersey; 
Saturday  afternoons  off  except  in  harvesting; 
850  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6399,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  ESTATE.  March  1,  want  married 
man;  general  work,  gardening,  help  with  ken¬ 
nel  bird  dogs,  drive  automobile;  wife  occasional 
day’s  work  in  bouse;  pleasant  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  own  living  quarters,  modern  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  6400,  care  Rural  New- -Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  private  estate.  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  March  1;  general  wrork,  gardening,  help 
with  kennel  of  bird  dogs;  prefer  one  who  can 
drive  automobile,  and  willing  to  board  extra 
man;  or  having  grown  son  also  to  work  on 
place:  pleasant,  permanent  position:  own  living 
quarters  having  modern  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  or  boy  assist  poultry  and 
fruit  farm;  no  experience  necessary;  ^excel¬ 
lent  home  conditions;  state  wages:  references, 
ADVERTISER  0408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Helper  on  poultry  plant,  can  learn 
the  business  thoroughly  on  farm  near  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J. ;  good  room  and  board  :  state  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  6409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-age  housekeeper  on  farm. 
DAVID  J.  CRON,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook,  all  year  recreation  resort,  hour 
from  New  York;  write  for  particulars,  stating 
experience,  age,  nationality.  ADVERTISER 
6418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  for  married  man,  good 
milker  and  farm  hand;  wages  $70  per  month, 
house,  wood,  garden  and  milk.  BOX  501,  Cobles- 
1.-111.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  March  1,  a  man,  single,  who 
thoroughly  understands  general  farming;  lo¬ 
cation,  New-  Jersey;  must  have  5-10  years  ex- 
re-ience;  references  necessary;  steady  position. 
ADVERTISER  6419.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  poultryman,  single,  no  ac¬ 
commodations  for  family,  to  care  for  poultry 
on  private  estate  located  near  New  York;  good 
'•ages.  ADVERTISER  6420,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work:  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $50  per  month  and 
board  until  April  1.  after  $60  per  month;  only 
a  first-class  worker  wanted  and  one  who  wants 
a  steady  job.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Springs 
on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  married  man  to  rent  dairy  farm  on 
shares.  BOX  191,  R.  D.  1,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


w  ANTED  on  ••  State  game  farm  a  married 
mad  sea  over  18  years  who  understands 

t  care  and  feeding  of  old  and  young  pheas¬ 
ants;  both  must  he  g  , .  orally  handy,  honest  and 
trustworthy;  permanent  positions  for  both  if 
satisfactory;  particulars  furnished  in  regards 
to  wages  and  living  condition;  must  furnish 
reference.  •  ADVERTISER  6432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  March  1,  a  married  teamster- 
farmer  and  tractor  man;  house  with  modern 
improvements,  near  school,  usual  privileges, 
wages  $75.  STONEHOUSE  FARM.  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


FARMER,  next  Spring  on  large  farm  100  miles 
from  New-  York  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin  tested  herd;  sheep  and  hogs,  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant;  modern 
house  and  good  school;  Write  fully,  giving  age, 
religion,  size  of  family,  complete  experience; 
exceptional  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class 
man.  ADVERTISER  6435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  fruit,  farm  on 
shares,  no  money  to  be  invested.  FRIED’S 
FRUIT  FARM,  Kislcatom,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Willing  and  ambitious  young  man, 
single,  as  assistant  to  the  poultryman  for  a 
modern  poultry  plant;  wages  $50  per  month 
with  board  and  room;  give  full  particulars  .with 
first  letter.  BEECHWOOD  FARMS,  Sharps- 
burg,  Ta. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single,  to 
take  half  interest  in  a  going  plant,  1,000  bens. 
White  Leghorns,  capacity  4,000;  only  small 
capital  required;  owner  will  finance;  established 
tourist  hotel  trade;  good  market,  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
6436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  in  small  milk  plant  a  young  man  to 
help  on  route  and  do  general  work  inside; 
good  wages  and  room  for  right  man.  DIAMOND 
DAIRY,  North  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  exceptional 
ability,  open  for  position  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  managing  of  labor;  resultR  highly  prof¬ 
itable;  specialties ;  many  years’  experience  with 
dairy,  fruit,  truck,  poultry,  farming,  retail  mar¬ 
keting;  now  employed  by  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  widower,  and  would  financially 
invest  in  live  wire  business  proposition.  Details, 
write  P.  O.  BOX  361,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  to  work  on  farm,  no  experience. 
ADVERTISER  6397.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  position  as  manager;  ex¬ 
perience  general  farming,,  purebred  cattle, 
certified  milk,  poultry,  swine,  two  Cornell  Win¬ 
ter  courses;  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  country  estate  by  man  48;  life  ex¬ 
perience  along  with  12  years’  engineering  and 
surveying  experience,  largely  on  north  shore 
estates.  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  6358,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  five  years’  all 
around  experience,  now  taking  Winter  course 
at  Cornell  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
6371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  working  foreman,  de¬ 
sires  position,  spring;  life-time  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  general  agriculture,  building  up  run 
down  places,  dairy  cattle,  horse  raising,  up 
keep,  reconstruction:  clean  record,  moderate 
salary,  references.  ADVERTISER  <>384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  gen 
eral  farming,  fruit  poultry,  hogs;  specialty 
Guernsey  cattle;  developed  several  famous 
money-making'  herds;  showing;  world’s  record, 
certified  milk;  accountancy;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  American;  married;  35.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desire's  position,  private, 
8  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  young  man,  open  for  real 
opportunity;  understands  grade  A  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  retailing,  herd  management  and  de¬ 
velopment.  cropping,  labor:  married,  college 
graduate,  references.  ADVERTISER  6393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER  wants  position  as  manager 
and  caretaker  on  estate  or  dairy  farm;  Ger¬ 
man.  43.  practical  inan,  life  experience  with 
cattle,  first-class  milk  producer:  wife  good 
cook,  no  children;  best  of  references;  open 
March  15-Anril  1.  ADVERTISER  6394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  specialist  desires  position  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  large  commercial  orchard; 
university  trained,  experienced  in  production 
of  commercial  and  show  fruit:  thoroughly  equip¬ 
ped  to  handle  all  phases  of  orchard  work,  also 
other  farm  work  if  necessary;  salary  or  com¬ 
mission:  references.  ADVERTISER  6395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  A-l  single 
man  handling  at  present  a  herd  of  70  head 
with  a  great  record  for  production;  have  the 
very  best  of  references  to  offer  also  by  the 
present  manager  of  herd.  ADVERTISER  6396, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkqr. 


FARM  MANAGER,  40,  married,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  with  life  experience,  desires  position: 
understand  detail  that  make  a  large  purebred 
establishment  profitable:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6402.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
or  caretaker  of  private  estate;  married,  age 
40;  life-time  experience,  best  of  references; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  <’>403,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  married  man  position  as  game- 
keeper  or  poultryman:  thoroughly  experienced; 
12  years  in  present  position.  ADVERTISER 
6404.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  small  farm  or  estate; 

American:  married;  reliable;  refined:  raised 
on  farm;  free  April  1,  1925.  ADVERTISER 
6405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  guarantee  results,  details. 
ADVERTISER  6410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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POULTRY  WOMAN  desires  position,  private  or 
institution.  ADVERTISER  6421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position;  15 
years’  creditable  record  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  state  terms.  ADVERTISER  6411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married, 
life  experience  all  brandies,  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy,  references.  ADVERTISER  6412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  married  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  operation  of  all  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  tractors;  references;  salary  $90  month. 
ADVERTISER  <>413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  March  1;  aged  40, 
with  small  family;  practical,  all  around  farm¬ 
er;  good  at  repairing,  mechanical  or  construc¬ 
tion  work:  grade  A  milk  and  registered  cattle; 
give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  (>414,  care  Rural  New-Yorke.r 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife  desire  position  on 
private  estate  or  farm;  poultryman.  18  years’ 
practical  experience  as  working  manager;  wife 
experienced  cook  and  housekeeper;  references. 
BOX  183,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  1925,  position  as  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate  manager,  also  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  experienced;  three  years  in  pres¬ 
ent  i>osition;  married;  high  class  reference.  M. 
LEWIS,  Supt.,  Jac-Lew  Poultry  Farm,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  private  place, 
capable  tractorman,  licensed  chauffeur,  re¬ 
pairman.  handy  with  tools;  experienced  farmer, 
vegetables  and  fruit;  honest  and  reliable;  sin¬ 
gle;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  five  years 
on  last  place;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer.  Protestant,  American,  age 
46,  married,  family  boys,  life  experience  at 
dairy  and  general  farming;  all  workers;  wish 
position  April  1,  as  working  farm  manager; 
can  take  full  charge  and  operate  farm  with 
own  family:  no  booze  or  tobacco  used:  under¬ 
stand  making  certified  and  grade  A  milk,  all 
farm  stock  and  machinery;  if  your  farm  is  for 
sale  or  you  Want  a  college  farmer  don’t  an¬ 
swer;  no  share  basis:  New  Jersey  preferred; 
now  employed,  best  of  references.  JOHN  A. 
BALLARD,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  one  child,  would  like  to  run  furn¬ 
ished  boarding  house  for  farm  help;  man  as 
gardener,  farmer  or  milker  or  would,  on  large 
place,  work  in  house.  ADVERTISER  <>424, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OARDENftR-CARETAKER  open  for  position; 

drive  oar,  understand  machinery;  married, 
one  child;  wife  willing  to  do  laundry  or  help 
in  house  occasionally;  furnished  cottage  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — FarmeP-garldener,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  experienced  all  branches. 
ADVERTISER  <>426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Fanner,  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man;  experienced  fruit,  poultry;  single,  age 
40.  ADVERTISER  6427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  married  farmer  and  care¬ 
taker;  farm  raised,  life  experience,  first-class 
milker,  one  child  age  9;  gentleman’s  estate 
preferred:  at  liberty  April  1;  highest  references. 
ADVERTISER  6428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  experienced,  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6434,  care  Rmal  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  18  years’  experience,  sin¬ 
gle.  is  open  to  first  class  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  <>423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  Scotchman,  age  30,  de¬ 
sires  position;  drive  any  make  of'  car;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  horses,  poultry  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery,  good  at  repairs.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman- 
dairyman,  proven  ability  and  best  of  refer¬ 
ence:  single,  American:  private  place  preferred; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  6  HOFFMAN  ST., 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm:  truck;  splendid  loca¬ 
tion;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  %  mile  to 
school;  2 Vi  to  church,  store  and  railroad:  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER.  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  truck  or  poultry  farm;  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  at  New  Oxford,  Pa.; 
price  $1,600.  MILO  BUTTS,  Indiana,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -Twenty-acre  fruit  farm,  new  7- 
room  house  and  bath,  electric  lights,  barn 
and  garage;  all  necessary  tools.  Signed  L.  W. 
CRAFT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE — Poultry  plant  and  hatchery;  1.100 
Wyekoff  strain  White  Leghorn  breeders;  10,- 
000  capacity  Mammoth  incubator,  hot  water 
brooder,  etc.;  for  quick  sale.  $4,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  sickness.  12- 
room  boarding  house  with  or  without  furni¬ 
ture:  all  improvements;  12  acres  of  cultivated 
land:  50  fruit  trees,  1  cow,  70  chickens;  fine 
bathing;  3  minutes  from  State  road;  cash,  $3,- 
500,  rest  on  mortgage  or  terms;  ideal  spot. 
FRANK  ZADINA,  Higganum,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 170  acres  good  land,  good 
12-room  house,  new  barn,  stable  for  36  cows, 
cement  floor,  new  large  silo,  milk  spring,  wagon, 
house,  hen  house,  corn  house,  all  equipped  to 
make  grade  A  milk;  two  miles  from  Borden’s 
factory.  20  miles  from  Poughkeepsie:  occupant 
recently  died;  must  sell;  price  $4,000.  easy 
terms;  enquire  of  owner,  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


55-ACRE  farm  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  7- 
room  house,  barn,  large  hen  house,  tenant 
house,  and  other  buildings  in  good  condition; 
valuable  apple  orchard,  3  acres  strawberries, 
good  pasture,  good  location,  214  miles  from 
town:  price  $6,000  for  farm,  stock  and  tools; 
worth  $10,000.  GEO.  L.  BIDDLE,  Greenwood, 
Del. 


95  ACRES:  mile  to  town;  State  road;  electric 
lights;  modern  improvements;  26.  head  stock, 
accredited  herd;  tools.  Address  BOX  1,  Sher¬ 
burne.  N.  Y. 


114-ACRE  farm,  excellent  pastures,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  best  of  land,  all  kinds  fruit,  fine  house, 
large  barn,  shop,  crib;  3Vi  miles  from  Preble. 
N.  Y. ;  pea  vinery,  fine  shipping  station,  15 
miles  to  small  city;  for  quick  sale,  $2,500. 
GRANT  AMES,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


199-ACRE  farm  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
cluding  7  cows,  3  horses,  50  liens,  enough  hay 
to  winter  stoek;  estimated  50,000  ft.  saw  tim 
her;  for  quick  sale,  $3,400.  ADVERTISER 
6398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 18-acre  poultry  farm  on  water, 
Vi  mile  stone  road;  good  buildings,  fruit, 
nuts  and  wood.  F.  E.  YEOMAN.  Denton,  Aid., 
Route  1. 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  acres  hard  wood  timber 
for  sale.  JAY  B.  COLE,  Williainstown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  or  exchange,  100  acres  with 
crops,  stoek  and  machinery;  write  owner, 
BOX  20,  It.  D.  2,  Milford,  N.  J. 


F'OIt  SALE  —  17-acre  farm,  12-room  house. 

garage,  barns,  chicken  houses,  electric  and 
gas  lights  in  house,  also  telephone,  pump  and 
sink  in  kitchen;  five  minutes  to  railroad  station: 
ideal  location  for  public  garage,  Other  advant¬ 
ages;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  0407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  cheap,  256  acres,  best  part  of 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  lvi  miles  State  road, 
2  miles  railroad;  100  thousand  feet  timber,  4,000 
cords  wood;  timber  if  cut  will  pay  for  farm; 
fair  buildings,  good  orchard,  hen  house  100  feet 
long;  no  use  for  it;  for  particulars  address 
Owner,  LOCK  BOX  72,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  and  daily  farm  for  sale,  108  acres, 
12  furnished  rooms,  bath,  barns,  orchard,  stoek, 
poultry,  new1  machinery;  near  new  State  road; 
75  miles  to  New  York;  price  $6,000.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  120-acre  dairy  farm,  30  miles 
north  of*  Philadelphia;  now  selling  A  A  milk 
from  accredited  Guernsey  herd;  $600  and 
taxes:  references.  PHILIP  W,  SMITH,  R.  D., 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANT  purchase  small  general  farm  fully  eq- 
qnipped  in  boarding  house  section;  Catskill’s 
preferred:  moderate  price;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  up-to-date  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  electricity,  stock, 
tools,  grain,  truck;  $7,000.  A.  GLENN  WEAV¬ 
ER,  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 44-acre  paying  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  stbek  and!  equipment;  abort  loo 
miles  from  New'  York  City;  $5,000,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  2.15  acres  for  sale;  old  fashion  10- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  bath,  barn  room  for  40  head  of 
cattle,  three-car  garage,  excellent  opportunity 
to  purchase  as  good  a  farm  as  is  in  Dutchess 
county  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  concrete 
Stfife  road  and  river  running  through  farm. 
FAHEY  &  RANDALL,  P.  O.  Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  farm,  good  land,  good 
buildings,  fine  location,  priced  to  sell.  E.  H. 
KAHN,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


T'VYO  fine  large  productive  farms,  extraordi¬ 
nary  buildings,  water  and  trees:  want  to  re¬ 
tire:  write  owner.  ELBEP.T  MILLER,  Valatie. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  TO  LET  on  shares,  very  productive,  ex¬ 
cellent  lay  to  satisfactory  man:  or  will  hire 
reliable  man  handy  with  tools  with  small  fami¬ 
ly;  writd  fully  stating  wages  and  privileges 
expected.  ELBERT  MILLER,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Equipped  or  unequipped  farm 
wanted  within  500  miles  of  New  York.  P. 
CATTANO,  406  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — General  dairy  farm.  95  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  in  FVederick  Co.,  Md.;  furniture,  stock 
and  implements  included:  write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  from  owner.  ADVERTISER  6429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 106  acres,  gently  rolling  farm: 

main  road,  Finger  Lake  region,  milk  route, 
telephone,  silo,  ample  buildings,  good  condi¬ 
tion:  barns  have  running  Avater,  many  improve¬ 
ments;  plenty  of  timber;  churches,  school,  mill, 
railroad  station  and  four  stores  three-fourth  to 
lliree  miles;  priced  to  sell.  W.  B.  HUSTON. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  farm  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  05  miles  from  Albany.  N.  Y.,  on 
main  road;  450  acres,  two  bouses,  modern 
equipment,  3  silos,  buildings  in  center  of  farm: 
meadow  land,  mostly  level  river  bottom  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  now  stocked  Avith  100  head 
purebred  Holsteins,  will  keep  150  or  more; 
$18,000  buys  this  high  class  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6431.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15  ACRES,  splendid  vil’age,  location  near 
Springfield,  Mass.,  colonial  house.  State  road, 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  6430,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  V>  gallon,  $1  50; 

gallon.  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS  painted  for  farm,  roadside  stand,  tres¬ 
passing,  etc.,  will  last.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


PT’TtE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone. 

clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  fro*. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25,  delivered  into  third  zone; 
buckwheat.  10c  per  pail  less.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit , 
direct  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  f.o.b  Tamnn, 
Fla.:  send  check  or  money  order.  FLORID  V 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  180. 
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If  so,  send  now  for  our  new  free  book  written  by  tlie  Strawberry  King 
telling  bow  to  make  land  yield  $500  to  $1200  per  acre  when  planted  the 
KELLOGG  WAY  with  Kellogg  THOROBRED  strawberry  plants.  Find 
out  bow  thousands  are  making  these  profits.  Learn  how  easy  and 
simple  it  is  to  make  big  money  if  you’ll  let  the  world’s  greatest  strawberry 
expert  tell  you  how. 

We  want  to  show  you  and  PROVE  to  you  that  our  wonderful  new  money-making  meth¬ 
od  is  so  enticing,  interesting  and  profitable  that  hundreds  of  people  have  made  it  their 
permanent  business.  You  furnish  the  land,  we  furnish  the  plan — and  whether  you 
quarter  acre,  half  acre,  an  acre,  or  only  a  small  back  yard,  we  can  show  you  how  to 


LET  KELLOGG’S 

SPARE  TIME  PROFIT  CLUB 


You  don’t  need  special  training  or  experience.  Kellogg  THOROBRED  strawberries  grown  the 
Kellogg  Way  are  making  just  as  much  money  for  beginners  as  they  are  making  for  seasoned  grow¬ 
ers.  George  Beaudette  of  Michigan  made  $1800;  W.  L.  Forbes,  Vermont,  $1200;  and  others  are 
regularly  making  at  the  rate  of  $500  to  $1200  per  acre  and  more. 


Make  You  Big  Extra  Earnings 

Big  profits — big  cash  prizes  -  more  comforts, 
more  pleasures.  You  can  have  them  no  matter 
where  you  live  or  how  busy  you  are.  And  you 
don’t  need  experience  to  succeed  — just  the 
willingness  to  try  —  in  spare  time,  at  home. 


Free  BookTells 


|  NAME 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Company 

Box  2121,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.’ 

Please  senrl  me  FREE  copy  of  your  great  book  and  com-  g 
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plete  information  about  '  Kellogg’s  Thorobred 
berries  and  Kellogg  s  Spare  Time  Profit  Club, 
plainly,  please.) 
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Right  now — today — Kellogg’s  Spare  Time  Profit  Club  offers  you 
an  amazing  new  money-making  opportunity.  Here  is  that 
“something  extra”  you’ve  been  wanting.  Here  is  real  EXTRA 
MONEY  to  help  you  with  expenses ;  to  buy  things  you  can’t 
now  afford  ;  help  you  dress  better  ;  buy  new  furniture  for  your 
home;  pay  for  a  delightful,  care-free  vacation;  buy  a- new  auto¬ 
mobile.  If  you  want  extra  money  for  extra  needs,  if  you  want 
a  pleasant  way  to  sure  profits,  then  here  is  the  safest,  simplest, 
and  best  way  in  the  world  to  fulfill  your  desires  and  to  bring 
you  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Conducted  by  the  World’s  Greatest 
Strawberry  Expert 

Kellogg’s  Spare  Time  Profit  Club  is  conducted  by  Frank  E. 
Beatty,  the  foremost  strawberry  expert,  the  most  successful 
grower  of  great  strawberry  crops,  and  the  most  successful 
breeder  of  marvelous  strawberry  quality  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  A  membership  in  Kellogg's  Spare  Time  Profit  Club 
is  ready  for  you  ;  and  when  you  join,  Mr.  Beatty  will  be  your 
guide.  He  will  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do.  He  will  co-operate 
with  you  in  every  way.  Even  if  you  never  grew  strawberries 
before,  he  will  show  you  how.  You  will  have  his  expert  ex¬ 
perience  to  depend  on,  and  his  expert  knowledge  to  guide  you  to 
success.  Already  he  has  shown  members  of  a  similar  club  how 
to  TRIPLE  their  profits  from  their  home  gardens,  and  you  can 
do  as  well. 

Information  Sent  With  FREE  Book 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  you  will  receive  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Kellogg’s  Spare  Time  Profit  Club,  as  well  as  the 
Strawberry  King’s  great  free  book.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny 
to  get  this  information,  and  you  can  be  your  own  judge  of 
this  opportunity. 

Not  only  will  you  make  big  cash  profits  from  your  land  as  a 
member  of  this  club,  but  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
peting  for  big  prizes — the  biggest  we  have  yet  offered.  There 
is  not  enough  space  here  to  describe  these  splendid  prizes 
nut  you  will  receive  full  information  when  you  send  us 
the  coupon. 

You  do  your  part  and  we’ll  do  ours. 

We  promise  you  our  expert  co¬ 
operation  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  Remember  the 
great  strawberry  book 
and  full  information 
FREE,  and  you're 
obligated  in  no  way 
whatever  when  you 
send  for  it. 

Are  you  really  look¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  money  ?  Then 
fill  in  the  coupon  NOW. 


about 


Profits  and  Strawberries 


Frank  E.  Beatty,  the  Strawberry  King,  has 
written  a  brand  new,  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
valuable  book  which  we  want  to  send  you 
FREE  because  we  earnestly  believe  that  every 
ambitious  person  will  find  it  the  sign  post  to 
success.  Mr.  Beatty,  himself,  started  in  the 
strawberry  business  without  experience  years 
ago — quitting  a  $7,000  a  year  job  as  traveling 
salesman  to  do  it — and  has  never  regretted  the 
move.  No  one  is  better  able  to  tell  you  abouc 
the  profits  in  strawberries  than  he. 


The  book  is  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  from  cover 
to  "cover,  is  printed  handsomely  in  colors,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated  throughout.  It  is  highly 
valuable  because  of  the  up-to-the  minute  infor¬ 
mation  it  gives,  and  because  it  tells  how  breed¬ 
ing,  selection,  restriction,  and  intensive  cultural 
methods  have  improved  the  Kellogg  THORO¬ 
BRED  strain  of  strawberry  plants  until  they 
are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  5,000.  10,000 
and  even  as  high  as  15,000  quarts  of  high-grade 
berries  to  the  acre. 


7  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

Another  very  attractive  feature  of  this  hook  is  the  SEVEN  BARGAIN  STRAWBERRY 
GARDENS  we  are  offering  at  prices  to  save  you  money.  Each  garden  has  been  made  up  for 
us  by  the  Strawberry  King  and  each  one  will  give  you  all  the  big  luscious  berries  your  family 
can  eat  and  a  cash  profit  in  the  bargain.  We  have  a  garden  for  the  back  yard;  also  one  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  everbearers,  which  gives  you  strawberries  from  June  to  November;  a  Money- 
Maker  Garden;  a  Grand  Prize  Garden;  and  others.  lrou  will  easily  find  the  one  you  need. 

Blackberries  -  Raspberries-  Grapes-  Gladioli 

Kellogg’s  THOROBRED  raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes  and  Mrs.  Beatty’s  Gladioli  are 
the  newest  additions  to  the  Kellogg  family,  and  are  guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money 
back.  You  are  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plants  please  you.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  raspberries,  blackberries  or  grapes,  remember  this  guarantee. 

W  »  x  r  v  „  Mrs.  Beatty’s  Gladioli  are  offered  in  varieties  of  varied  colors 

me  IOr  I  Olir  and  exquisite  beauty.  They  are  grown  in  clean  sandy  soil  in 
fi'niT'E'  ~  — GP  ^  J _  the  healthy  northern  climate  and  are  guaranteed  as  rigidly  as 
*  JcvILIL  V^OJ>Y  1  Quay  Kellogg  THOROBRED  strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 


GLADIOLI 

BULBS 


Don’t  make  a  move  toward  investing 
in  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
or  grape  plants  until  you  have  this 
book.  It  tells  many  things 
we  cannot  possibly  tell  here, 
giving  full  information  on 
subjects  just  touched  on 
above.  And  it  is  interesting¬ 
ly  written  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Fill  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below,  mail  it 
i  to  us  and  we’ll 
\  send  you  your  copy 
absolutely  “free  and 
postpaid. 


One  of  the  paa- 
dens  described  in 
our  new  book  is 
Mrs.  Beatty’s 
“Glad”  Garden  for 
the  women  folks. 

It’s  made  up  of  her 
f  a  v  o  r  i  t  e  strawberry 
varieties  and  she 
will  send  you  IN  AD- 
DITION  TO  THE 
PLANTS  four  bulbs  of 
her  most  beautiful 
gladioli  and  ber  famous 
Strawberry  Dainties  ” 
recipe  b  o*o  k  besides 
Our  book  tells  all  about  it. 
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Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats 


i 


T  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  on«  grew 
before  is  a  public  benefactor.  This  we  have  often  done  with  our  high  grade 
seeds,  coupled  with  intelligent  culture. 

In  our  Heavyweight  Oats,  we  offer  a  variety  time  tried  and  tested,  that  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances  has  produced  two  bushels  where  one  grew  before.  The  original 
stock  seed  came  to  us  from  Wyoming  several  years  ago  and  we  had  the  product  of 
several  fields  that  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  weighing  over  45 
pounds  per  measured  bushel.  The  straw  is  stiff,  strong  and  healthy.  ^The  grain  is 
thin  hulled  and  this  year  we  have  over  25,000  bushels  to  offer  that  weigh  42-45  lbs. 
and  that  have  been  thoroughly  recleaned  twice  in  our  own  warehouse. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats  have  not  only  given  big  yields  in  the  Northwest 
but  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well.  On  large  areas  in  New  York,  80 — 82—87—89 
and  up  to  92-bushel  crops  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  customers,  where  the 
average  crop  is  only  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Emil  Seibert  of  Monroe  County,  says :  “Outyielded  our  own  seed 
this  year  three  to  one.”  Reuben  McDonald  of  New  Jersey  writes: 

“We  had  700  bushels  from  7y2  acres.”  W.  Rogers  of  Vermont  reports 
a  yield  on  a  small  acreage,  of  course,  of  over  117  bushels  per  acre  and 
Frank  Farber  of  Stark  County,  Ohio  states:  “They  yielded  just  twice 
the  amount  of  other  kinds.” 

We  have  scores  of  similar  testimonials  from  many.  States.  Now  in  view  of 
these  facts,  why  should  any  farmer  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  oat  crops  ot  20—30 
or  even  40  bushels  per  acre,  when  so  many  of  our  customers  are  v7ritmg  us  tha 
Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats  give  them  double  and  in  some  cases,  treble  the  aver¬ 
age  crop? 

We  can  furnish  the  seed  this  year  at  $1  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

To  those  farmers,  who  prefer  a  slightly  earlier  Oat  and  also  lightei  in  weight, 
we  recommend  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  this, 
too,  is  a  splendid  yielder  with  tall,  stiff  straw, 
heavy  long  heads  carrying  34 — 38-pound  grain. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Barley, 

Buckwheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  Grass  Seeds 
and  Seed  Potatoes  and  our  prices  are  usually  low¬ 
er  than  the  same  high  quality  can  be  bought  for 
elsewdiere  as  we  ship 


From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 

Liberal  samples  for  testing,  complete  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  quoting 
FREIGHT  PAID  prices  FREE. 

Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Stoney  Lonesome  Farm  Sheep 


ER'MONT  QUESTIONS.— That  is  a 
“corker”  of  a  name  for  a  farm.  I 
wonder  if  any  such  a  one  could  be 
found  in  Vermont.  At  any  rate 
here  comes  a  handful  of  questions 
from  it  on  ailments  of  sheep,  which 
can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not 
know  the  breed  nor  previous  history.  Until  pasture 
comes,  and  lambing  is  over,  there  may  be  many 
anxious  hearts,  and  I  may  circle  around,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  bring  comfort  to  some  of  them. 
Sheep  are  worth  taking  care  of,  but  it  may  be  that 
some  have  been  cared  for  so  poorly  that  disappoint¬ 
ment  looms.  It  is  strange,  since  the  forebears  of 
the  sheep  on  our  place  came  from  Vermont  nearly 
GO  years  ago,  that  questions  come  to  me  from  there 
now.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  dearly  loved 
to  wash  sheep  in  the  creek,  and  I  was 
a  proud  boy  when  a  man  who  had  a 
few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Merinos,  about  13,  picked  me  of 
all  the  barefooted  fellows  to  wash 
them.  The  natives  only  needed  a  soak 
and  about  two  squeezes,  but  those 
knotty,  wrinkled,  greasy,  hard,  short- 
wool  little  foot-rotters  stayed  in  the 
water  almost  to  exhaustion.  When  the 
owner  sold  that  avooI  for  half  price, 
needing  the  money  badly,  he  blamed 
it  on  me. 

A  SHEARING  CONTRACT.  —  An¬ 
other  neighbor,  more  sensible,  had  me 
shear  his  eight,  only  $1,000  worth. 

When  I  caught  the  first,  I  saw  I  in¬ 
stead  of  it  was  the  victim.  The  boss 
had  come  from  planting  corn  to  see 
me  start.  He  said :  “Bill,  you  are  red¬ 
headed.  I  thought  you  were  the  only 
fellow  who  had  the  sand  to  stay  with 
these  darn  sheep.  You  have  the  big¬ 
gest  contract  you  ever  started.  Stick 
to  it  and  I’ll  pay  you  whatever  you 
say.  It  may  take  you  a  week,  and  I 
don’t  know  where  I  will  come  out,  but 
this  wool  has  got  to  come  off.  These 
sheep  are  ‘Gold  Drops,’  and  I’ll  know 
if  they  drop  me  any.”  After  I  finished 
those  unfortunates  I  was  a  tired  boy 
to  go  to  singing  school,  late. 

IMPROVED  ANIMALS.— Ours  are 
physical  strangers  to  such  monstrosi¬ 
ties.  They  weigh  nearly  twice  as 
much,  and  their  smooth  bodies  grow 
from  10  lbs.  up.  The  fiber  is  fully  as 
fine,  is  nearly  twice  as  long  and 
shrinks  only  a  little  more  than  one-half. 

It  would  have  brought  72  cents  in  Bos¬ 
ton  today.  These  sheep  stand  bunch¬ 
ing,  and  each  of  them  does  not  require 
as  much  care  as  a  pair  of  twin  babies. 

Then  their  get  at  one  year  goes  for 
lamb  and  after  we  clip  10  lbs.  of  wool 
it  weighs  about  75  lbs. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POOR  BREED¬ 
ING. — In  regard  to  sheep  ailments  I 
remark  that  among  other  carelessness 
with  sheep  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
vicious  breeding,  and  no  matter  what 
the  present  owner  does,  more  or  less 
of  the  penalty  follows.  The  man  who 
used  a  mongrel  ram  two,  three  or  four 
generations  back,  penalized  the  present  owner  <5f 
his  get.  “Doubts  assail  and  oft  prevail”  in  any  en¬ 
terprise,  but  are  a  sure  thing  for  the  fellow  who 
uses  the  $3  ram.  The  time  to  plan  for  a  good  man 
or  woman  is  a  few  generations  back  of  them,  and 
that  holds  good  with  sheep.  No  mongrel  can  have 
the  constitution  of  the  purebred  or  of  a  half-blood, 
and  a  lot  of  these  ailments  are  hard  to  overcome. 
This  holds  good  also  with  undernourished  ances¬ 
tors.  x 

INTERNAL  PARASITES.— The  most  common 
trouble  is  internal  parasites.  The  blue  vitriol  so¬ 
lution,  or  sulphate  of  nicotine  remedies  that  are 
in  the  hands  of  most  sheep  men  are  generally  spe¬ 
cifics.  They  always  are  unless  the  constitution  has 
become  too  much  weakened.  I  prefer  the  blue  vi¬ 
triol,  and  it  will  set  a  sheep  back  only  a  little.  In 
respect  to  ewes  in  lamb,  that  little  may  be  too 
much.  In  itself  it  does  not  poison  or  injure,  but  the 
fasting  before  and  after  mixes  up  the  sheep’s  regu¬ 


lar  program,  and  weakens  her  a  little.  These  stom¬ 
ach  worms  which  float  and  fasten  can  be  killed  or 
evicted,  but  the  nodular  kind  have  fixed  almost 
permanent  homes.  In  young  sheep  they  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  finally  removed,  but  there  is  a  redeem- 
% 

ing  feature  in  that  a  sheep  can  carry  quite  a  lot 
of  them  with  no  fatal  effect.  Of  course  they  have 
no  business  there  and  should  be  prevented  from 
gaining  lodgment.  The  only  thing  I  know  that  can 
be  done  for  lung  and  grub-in-the-head  worms  is  pre¬ 
vention  by  protection.  Pine  tar  smeared  on  their 
noses,  by  hand  or  in  the  salt  helps,  but  long  grass 
gives  protection  so  they  can  help  themselves.  We 
use  both  these  preventions  with  success.  Good 
health,  good  care  and  a  good  constitution  will  call 
for  little  medicine,  but  it  is  the  broken-hearted 


A  Pair  of  Lambs  Growing  Up  Together 

forlorn  sheep  that  everything  jumps  on. 

BUYING  UP  REJECTS. — I  am  asked  if  I  ever 
had  these  troubles,  or  ever  knew  of  anyone  who  had 
and  conquered  them.  I  made  a  rule  in  boyhood  not 
to  follow  the  mob.  That  is  “how  come”  we  have 
always  kept  a  large  proportion  of  sheep,  and  for 
several  years  made  it  a  specialty.  Forty  years  back 
there  were  a  sorry  lot  in  our  county.  They  were 
reducing  from  273,000  to  70,000.  They  fitted  my 
limited  credit.  When  a  particularly  dejected 
bunch  was  offered  at  a  sale,  I  have  heard  the  boys 
say:  “Where’s  Reynolds?”  He  was  there  and  got 
them.  Here  are  a  score  of  farms  where  I  was  among 
the  hopeless  owner’s  sheep  and  heard  him  say, 
“You  gotta  take  them  all.”  I  meant  to,  as  well  as 
get  as  many  as  possible  for  the  taking.  Some  were 
over  the  line,  but  knife,  nippers,  shears,  dope,  corn, 
oats  and  bran  made  a  lot  of  forlorn  sheep  happy. 

BUILDING  UP  POOR  ANIMALS.— After  a  man 
got  a  little  check  for  50  disconsolate  fine  yearlings 


he  said,  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you  will 
ever  get  out  on  them  sheep.”  I  replied.  “If  you 
kept  them  on  this  poor  pasture  with  their  sore 
feet  they  would  die,  but  I  will  have  them  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  three  months  and  get  more  than  $100  net 
profit.”  I  bought  73  wethers  at  a  sale  for  $1.40  a 
head.  Then  I  had  a  sheep  sale  four  weeks  later  and 
they  sold  for  $3.90.  Thirteen  old  ewes  from  which 
the  straggling  teeth  had  been  pulled  with  the  pliers, 
bats  that  had  “been  tlirowed  in”  with  other  bunches, 
brought  $3.03.  I  should  explain  that  McKinley  had 
been  elected  in  the  meantime,  and  psychology 
brought  those  nice  figures  from  men  that  had  voted 
for  Bryan.  Psychology  cuts  some  figure  right  now 
with  sheep.  It  is  a  wonder  to  help  any  business. 

MAKING  THE  SHEEP  HAPPY.— There  is  a  lot 
of  human  nature  in  sheep  men,  but  I 
believe  the  meanest  was  one  from 
whom  I  got  89  big  mongrel  coarse  ewes. 
When  he  had  the  <$100  check  safe  he 
said,  “Now  they’re  your  sheep.  If 
you  don't  feed  them  gas'oline  they'd 
die.”  He  was  mistaken.  I  had  a  nice 
time  in  that  field,  all  my  own,  and 
made  a  lot  of  sheep  happy  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  I  would  like,  if  I  were  a 
sheep.  Yes,  by  giving  them  as  good  a 
show  as  our  other  animals.  Any  man 
who  does  that  will  sitceeed  with  sheep, 
and  they  will  call  for  less  exertion 
and  expense  than  any  of  them — if 
their  progenitors  have  had  happy  lives. 
My  boy  was  with  me  as  soon  as  he 
could  travel,  and  when  he  was  10  I 
put  43  newly  bought  ewes  on  him,  and 
told  him  some  of  them  would  die,  and 
a  lot  of  the  lambs  would  also,  but  to 
save  what/  he  could.  Now,  20  years 
later,  he  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if  either  would  die.  He  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them,  their  mothers,  grand¬ 
mothers,  etc. 

BREEDING  UP.  —  We  quit  that 
mendicant  sheep  business  12  years 
back  and  grow  all  we  can  carry.  Until 
last  year  it  was  fine  lambs.  The  weth¬ 
ers  were  fattened,  sheared  and  went 
to  market.  Select  ewes  needed  were 
kept  and  the  others,  and  cull  breeding 
ewes,  were  taken  at  home,  but  these 
wheat,  pork  and  milk  growers  are 
thinking  of  their  taxes,  so  Ave  had  to 
hunt  another  market.  We  bought  three 
full-blood  coarse-wool  rams.  The  stork 
has  left  us  35  half-blood  little  fellows 
since  New  Years,  and  must  bring  fully 
100  more.  They  will  have  a  nice  time 
until  they  weigh  60  lbs.  and  be  off  be¬ 
fore  ipasture  time.  Then  in  March 
come  about  as  many  more  fine  lambs 
to  keep  up  the  flock.  I  don’t  believe 
any  farmer  enjoys  life  more  than  the 
writer.  1  am  pleased  as  a  boy  with 
tliese  lambs,  and  as  any  man  can  be, 
that  I  worked  to  get  a  flock  to  suit  us. 
and  Avorked  to  awaken  the  sheep-own¬ 
ers  of  the  Avorkl,  so  sheep  could  take 
the  place  they  belonged. 

WORKING  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY. 
— A  smart  critic  told  Mr.  Moody,  “You 
made  just  13  grammatical  mistakes  in 
that  sermon,”  and  he  replied,  “Brother,  I  use  all  tin; 
grammar  I  have  for  the  Lord.  Hoaat  much  of  yours 
do  you  use?”  For  six  years,  prior  to  a  year  back,  I 
used  all  my  district  school  stock  for  sheep.  Now 
I  do  not  need  to  boost,  because  thousands  are  at  it. 
With  a  few  helpers  Ave  have  the  sheep  industry  up¬ 
right.  I  used  every  night  and  all  wet,  or  cold 
days,  spent  $1,885  our  association  put  Tip  on  post¬ 
age,  stationery,  printing,  and  two  new  typewriters 
to  replace  those  my  farm  fingers  wrecked.  With 
helpers  I  got  into  every  part  of  this  land  as  Avell 
as  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  besides  a  lit¬ 
tle  that  had  to  be  translated  to  Spanish  into 
Argentina.  Looks  like  some  egotism,  doesn’t  it? 
All  right,  I  am  so  Avell  pleased  with  the  condition 
that  it  is  of  small  concern  about  folk’s  opinion. 

Sheep  men  had  been  hopeless  as  their  animals, 
dead  as  old  rotten,  gum  stumps,  but  psychology 
worked  wonders.  Now  that  lamb  has  been  found  so 
good,  and  everyone  knows  there  is  not  half  enough 
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wool  to  reach,  we  will  see  happiness  for  sheep,  while 
every  reader  lives.  It  will  be  a  wholesale  work  in¬ 
stead  of  the  little  we  were  engaged  in  earlier.  I 
gave  my  work  for  the  sheepmen  and  have  my  pay 
in  success,  besides  a<  couple  of  tons  of  wool  yearly 
look  good,  and  I  am  pleased  as  a  boy  watching 
these  lambs.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Hoisting  Ice 

I  would  like  a  little  information  on  building  an  ice 
hoist.  I  have  a  three-horse  power  gasoline  engine 
making  450  r.p.m.,  and  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  me 
some  advice  on  how  to  make  a  hoist  so  it  will  work 
satisfactorily  to  hoist  ice  and  draw  off  hay  with  a 
horse  fork.  I  don’t  know  just  how  to  fix  the  friction 
clutch  pulley  or  how  much  rope  the  drum  on  the  hoist 
should  take  up  per  minute.  h.  g. 

New  York. 

HE  safest,  quickest  and  easiest  plan  to  hoist  is 
to  build  a  run ;  two  sides  2x6,  cross  bars,  2x4, 
and  run  strips  2x4. 

To  make  a  hoist  or  roller  to  wind  rope  put  a 
wooden  roller  on  an  outfit  similar  to  a  sawhorse. 
Put  your  belt  on  one  end  and  rope  on  the  other. 

I  have  a  house  that  cuts  about  8,000  tons  and  I 
fill  it  with  a  grab  and  horses.  I  have  to  keep 
the  horses  and  find  it  as  quick  as  a  machine.  It 
doesn’t  matter  about  the  speed  of  your,  drum  or 
engine — the  quicker  you  shoot  it  up  the  less  strain 
on  your  run.  Picture  shows  house  and  run. 

I  have  tried  several  ways  of  hoisting  and  draw¬ 


ing  off  hay  with  a  liorsefork.  It  is  a  difficult  job. 
When  hay  is  settled  in  the  moxv  the  outfit  used  in 
putting  it  in  is  not  strong  enough  to  pull  it  out, 
unless  in  light  forkfuls. 

If  you  want  to  try  it  w7ith  an  engine  be  sure  you 
have  a  good  inch  rope  because  when  you  throw 
clutch  out  it  will  snap,  and  reinforce  hangers  so 
as  to  be  sure  you  will  not  rip  them  down.  j.  w.  s. 


Filtering  a  Spring 

How  can  I  put  a  filter  in  my  spring?  How  build  and 
how  fill  it?  The  spring  is  cemented  in;  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  5x7  ft.,  3  ft.  deep.  The  volume  of  water  is 
1,500  gallons  daily.  We  wish  to  use  a  pump.  f.  d.  b. 

Florida. 

F  more  details  had  been  given  the  answer  could 
be  more  definite,  therefore  my  advice  may  be 
changed  to  suit  conditions  somewhat.  From  what 
1  can  gather  from  your  description  I  should  advise 
digging  and  cementing  a  reservoir  near  where  you 
intend  using  the  water  by  gravity.  This  can  be  any 
size  or  depth  that  you  may  desire.  When  this  is 
being  cemented  place  a  1^  in.,  or  larger  if  need  be, 
iron  pipe  in  and  through  the  cement  wall  facing  the 
spring.  Next  I  should  dig  a  trench  and  connect 
this  reservoir  with  one  you  now  have  with  eontinu- 
tms  iron  pipe,  black  iron  or  galvanized  pipe  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  steel  pipe,  and  will  last  much  longer.  The 
pipe  entering  the  side  of  your  present  cement  reser¬ 
voir  should  be  about  half  wray  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom.  Place  a  screen  on  the  end  of  the  pipe 
at  this  end.  Next  I  should  fill  the  present  reservoir 
with  clean  gravel  that  has  had  the  fine  sand  screened 
or  washed  out  of  it.  Over  the  top  of  this  when  it  is 
filled  in  put  a  perfectly  tight-fitting  cover  of  slabs 
or  concrete,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  if  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  gravel  after  some  years  it 
could  be  moved  oft',  or  a  part  of  it  at  least.  Then 
over  all  place  a  good  mound  of  earth.  That  tight 
cover  and  mound  of  earth  insures  against  small 
animals,  worms,  etc.,  getting  in.  and  also  turns  the 
surface  water  away  so  that  only  pure  spring  water 
enters  the  outlet  pipe  connecting  with  the  larger 
reservoir.  By  this  process  a  spring  can  be  moved 
any  desirable  distance  that  gravity  will  allow.  This 
is  the  principle  and  can  be  changed  and  modified  to 
suit  conditions.  One  spring  that  I  harnessed  up  was 


moved  in  this  way  about  3,000  ft.  to  a  reservoir 
near  the  buildings.  As  to  where  the  pipe  enters  the 
new  -and  larger  reservoir,  this  can  be  any  place 
provided  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  end  that  en¬ 
ters  the  present  reservoir.  It  could,  if  conditions 
permit,  enter  near  the  bottom  and  the  water  would 
rise  in  this  new  reservoir  to  a  level  of  the  other 
end.  If  gravel  is  not  convenient,  fine  crushed 
stone  or  coarse  cinders  that  have  been  washed  or 
screened  can  be  used  equally  as  well.  ,  If  the  water 


is  not  used  as  fast  as  it  flows  into  the  new  reservoir 
an  overflow  must  be  provided  for  in  order  to  avoid 
wet  place  around  at  this  point.  The  above  is  the 
best  advice  or  directions  that  can  be  given  from  the 
data  furnished.  You  have  a  fine  and  valuable  water 
supply  proposition  and  I  will  try  to  help  you  har¬ 
ness  it  right.  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chickens  and  the  Asparagus  Field 

D VANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN.— A  request  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  09,  regarding  the 
asparagus  field  as  a  suitable  pasture  for  hens  and 
chickens.  My  own  experience  has  not  been  on  a 
large  scale  as  regards  area,  but  has  included  some 
years’  trial  and  much  attention  to  the  problem.  And 
I  would  say  that  the  combination  is  an  ideal  one 
as  regards  the  advantage  both  to  the  flock  and  the 
crop.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  what  has  appeared  as 
to  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  soil  by  way  of  the  droppings  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  advantage  of  constant  scratching.  I  would 
begin  by  discriminating  as  to  the  age  of  the  poultry 
so  used.  From  the  close  of  the  season  of  cutting 
and  continuing  until  the  following  Spring,  I  know  of 
no  better  environment  for  poultry  of  all  ages.  The 
mature  flock  would  be  quite  out  of  place  previous 
to  that  time.  But  for  chicks  hatched  but  a  -few 
weeks  previous  to  the  appearance  of  shoots  their 
presence  among  asparagus  should  not  harm  the 
crop  unless  old  hens  also  have  access  to  teach  them 
bad  habits. 

PROTECTION  FROM  HATVKS-.— Let  us  discuss 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  suitable  en¬ 
vironment  for  poultry.  Modern  poultry-keeping 
does  not  include  the  running  at  large  proposition, 
but  provides  for  suitable  confinement  to  runs.  A 
consistent  plan  for  poultry  includes  a  considerable 
area  as  essential  for  the  health  of  the  flocks.  Save 
in  exceptional  locations,  the  question  of  protection 
from  hawks  and  crows  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  I  have  always  planned  to  have 
fowls  guarded  where  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
a  thicket  as  a  protection  from  such  pests. 

AN  IDEAL  PLACE. — Now,  here  is  a  combination 
which  fulfills  all  essentials.  Near  the  poultry-house 
an  open  yard  enclosed  in  a  6-ft.  fence,  top  as  well 
as  sides.  Adjacent  to  this  on  one  side  a  raspberry 
patch,  also  fenced,  but  on  sides  only,  and  on  an¬ 
other  side  asparagus,  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
fenced.  A  portion  at  least  of  the  raspberry  en¬ 
closure  is  allowed  to  grow  rampant  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  flying  enemies.  From  the  time  of  one 
fruiting  till  the  next  poultry  may  here  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  shade,  and  then  constant  scratching 
obviates  the  need  of  cultivation.  I  know  of  no 
other  efficient  scheme  to  keep  sod  from  taking  pos¬ 
session.  By  the  time  raspberries  are  out  of  blossom, 
the  asparagus  patch  is  ready  to  receive  the  flocks. 
If  cultivation  has  been  thorough  up  to  this  time,  es¬ 
pecially  if  small  grain  is  spread  broadcast,  the  flocks 
will  keep  down  all  weed  growth  among  asparagus. 
Or,  if  the  mature  flock  is  confined  to  their  covered 
yard  during  raspberry  picking,  the  chickens,  which 
have  had  their  early  home  in  an  adjacent  cornfield, 
will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  asparagus  field  as 
fitting  their  propensity  to  seek  seclusion  from  heat, 

wind  and  various  dangers.  The  problem  of  how  to 

* 

fit  poultry  into  the  agricultural  scheme,  with  mutual 
benefit  to  flocks  and  crops  is  thus  consistently 
worked  out. 

CORN  AND  POULTRY. — To  digress  from  my 
subject,  in  closing,  I  would  say  that  the  eastern 
farmer  little  realizes  his  opportunity  in  a  combina¬ 


tion  that  utilizes  the  hen  as  his  most  profitable  ani¬ 
mal.  Within  the  limit  of  safe  corn-growing  I  would 
make  that  the  staple  grain  feed  and  grow  it  at  home, 
using  two  cribs  and  feeding  the  next  year  after 
growing.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great 
advantage  of  this  thoroughly  seasoned  corn  as  an 
unsurpassed  egg  producer'.  The  corn  stover  calls 
for  some  cows ;  their  cream  sells  for  more  than 
whole  milk,  and  skim-milk  is  an  approved  source  of 
animal  food  for  the  flocks.  The  true  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  is  to  produce  rather  than  purchase 
feeds,  and  the  eastern  farmer  is  too  generally  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  West  for  commodities  that  may  be 
economically  grown  at  home.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Washington. 


Sweet  Clover  for  New  York  State 

ONLY  northern-grown  seed  should  be  used.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  produces  some  excellent 
seed.  Be  sure  that  your  seed  is  free  from  mus¬ 
tard  and  thistle.  Sweet  clover  seed  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  scarified.  This  scarification  consists  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  seed  through  a  machine  lined  with  coarse 
sandpaper,  and  thereby  scratching  the  seed  coats 
and  thus  increasing  both  the  rapidity  and  total  per¬ 
centage  of  germination.  For  Spring  and  Summer 
seeding  all  Sweet  clover  should  be  scarified.  A 
germination  test  will  quickly  determine  whether  or 
not  the  treatment  has  been  effective. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  well  prepared  and  weeds 
eradicated.  Ground  should  be  firm  below  and  mel¬ 
low  on  top.  If  you  prepare  it  as  though  you  were 
going  to  use  it  for  a  garden  you  should  be  safe. 

Sweet  clover  should  not  be  seeded  with  other 
clover  or  grasses,  but  it  could  be  seeded  in  April 
with  oats  or  barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  using  a  bushel 
of  barley  per  acre,  or  about  1%  bushels  of  oats  with 
about  eight  quarts  of  the  scarified  Sweet  clover  seed. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  obtaining  a  successful 
patch  of  Sweet  clover  is  to  seed  it  alone  in  May. 
This  permits  a  more  thoroughly  prepared  seed  bed, 
and  the  Sweet  clover  does  not  have  to  compete  with 
other  crops  for  the  supply  of  moisture  and  plant 
food.  Should  your  ground  be  rather  light  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  the  Sweet  clover  be  seeded 
alone  but  if  the  ground  is  heavy  and  vex*y  fertile 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  enough  food  to  supply  a 
companion  crop. 

The. seed  should  be  inoculated.  This  is  an  easy 
practice,  and  culture  may  be  obtained  that  carries 
the  needed  bactei-ia.  Duly  a  few  minutes  a  re  re- 
quii’ed  to  apply  the  cultxire  and  it  is  time  very  well 
spent,  for  it  may  be  the  controlling  factor  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  have  had  very  good  success  in  pasturing  Sweet 
clover  with  cattle.  An  acre  of  Sweet  clover  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cai-ry  the  largest  dairy  cow  imaginable. 
My  expei'ience  has  shown  that  in  pasturing  at  the 
rate  of  one  animal  per  acre  thei’e  is  always  an 
abundance  of  green  forage,  but  that  the  animals  kept 
the  plants  fi’onx  becoming  woody. 

To  maintain  such  a  pasture  you  could  reseed  each 
Fall  and  Spring.  Should  a  sod  be  formed  this  may 
be  disked  up  in  early  Fall  or  latei',  and  reseeded. 
The  reseeding  practice  has  not  always  been  success¬ 
ful.  It  costs  very  little  to  do  it,  and  if  successful 
the  returns  aie  most  profitable,  whereas  if  you  do 
not' get  the  second  catch  yoixr  land  has  already  been 
benefited  by  the  first  ci'op,  and  your  cattle  have  had 
some  excellent  pastui’e. 

Alfalfa  is  handled  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Sweet  clover.  You  need  northern-grown  seed 
of  high  purity,  and  it  should  be  scarified  and  in¬ 
oculated.  The  Alfalfa  may  be  seeded  with  a  com¬ 
panion  crop,  but  it  is  better  to  seed  it  alone,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  ground  is  light.  Alfalfa  does  not 
make  a  real  good  pasture,  although  a  gi'eat  many 
farmers  follow  the  practice  of  taking  off  two  crops 
of  hay  and  then  pasture  the  cattle  in  the  Fall.  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  should  be  inoculated.  a.  e.  b. 


Sixce  printing  the  short  note  on  making  syrup  from 
butternut  sap  we  have  had  many  tales  about  it.  Here 
is  one :  “The  paragraph  about  making  sugar  from 
butternut  sap  interests  me  because  of  a  family  tradi¬ 
tion  that  it  has  very  severe  cathartic  properties.  A 
distant  cousin  is  said  to  have  taken  a  large  drink  of 
it  one  time  with  rather  severe  results.  He  learned 
later  that  a  local  physician  had  tapped  the  ti-ee  with 
the  intention  of  vising  the  sugar  in  pills.” 

A  Michigan  x-eader  wants  to  know  the  standard 
price  for  grafting  where  the  worker  furnishes  scions 
and  wax.  After  some  search  we  find  the  following : 
“At  last  I  have  some  infoiunation  for  you  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  price  of  grafting  in  Michigan.  Two  cents 
per  scion  is  the  avei'age  price  paid  for  the  past  two 
years  in  Michigan.  A  few  have  charged  three  cents 
per  scion  based  on  the  live  count.  At  these  prices  the 
operator  furnishes  everything. 
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Safe  and  Sane  Farm  Bureau  Control 

AKING  STOCK. — Tlie  question  of  whether  the 
present  system  of  Farm  Bureau  control  and 
management  is  meeting  the  general  approval  of 
farmers  is  one  that  is  being  discussed  in  a  quiet 
way  in  many  communities.  The  bureaus  have  now 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  established 
the  soundness  of  their  policy  and  their  real  worth  if 
their  plan  of  operation  is  working  satisfactorily. 
After  10  to  15  years  of  operation  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  taking  an  account  of  stock  and 
asking  if  the  bureaus  are  tilling  a  real  need  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
farmers.  Many  farmers  have  been  skeptical,  from 
the  first,  as  to  the  value  of  the  bureaus  and  quite  a 
few  are  still  either  opposed  or  indifferent. 

HOW  THE  BUREAUS  BEGAN.— The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  policy  can  perhaps  best  be  discussed  under 
three  headings,  its  mission,  its  methods  and  its  re¬ 
sults.  The  Farm  Bureau  movement,  in  its  incep¬ 
tion,  was  a  project  started  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  an 
inquiry  in  the  South,  made  by  agents  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  to  promote  a 
more  prosperous  system  of  farming  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  The  recommendation  made  by  the 
investigators  was  to  send  out  experts,  to  demon¬ 
strate  directly  on  farms  in  many  communities,  the 
teachings  of  the  department,  the  colleges,  and  the 
experiment  stations,  so  that  the  farmers  could  see, 
close  at- hand,  the  results  of  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  in  farming. 

SPREADING  THE  WORK. — Improved  methods 
of  farming  for  bringing  about  increased  yields  with 
greater  economy  of  production  was  the  one  great 
aim  in  the  earlier  years  of  bureau  work.  Improved 
business  methods  -were  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
proposed  plan  of  operation.  As  the  movement  when 
applied  on  the  basis  of  demonstration  work,  seemed 
to  meet  a  real  need  in  the  South,  it  was  thought 
that  the  same  plan  might  be  made  to  apply  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  so  the  movement  was 
spread  into  the  North  and  the  Central  West.  Please 
note  the  statement  that  the  movement  was  spread, 
not  that  it  was  developed.  In  other  words  that  the 
■project  was  pushed  rather  than  asked  for.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  to  the 
States,  through  the  agricultural  colleges,  that  the 
idea  of  demonstration  teaching  for  farmers  had  a 
place  in  the  better  farming  propaganda  of  all-  the 
States.  It  was  further  proposed  that  if  the  colleges 
would  undertake  and  push  the  work  the  federal 
government  would  be  asked  to  help  finance  it.  The 
federal  aid  idea  tied  the  work  up  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  aid  idea 
made  it  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  land  grant  col¬ 
leges.  In  many  of  the  States  a  plan  of  local  sup¬ 
port  was  proposed  by  asking  the  counties  to  aid  in 
the  work.  In  a  few  States  county  aid  was  not,  at 
first  sought,  and  the  colleges  undertook  the  work 
directly  without  local  support  or  local  control. 

LOCAL  CONTROL. — In  New  York  State  the  plan 
of  local  support  and  control  was  adopted  and  pushed 
almost  from  the  start.  A  few  counties  started  un¬ 
der  State  and  government  patronage  alone,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  these  counties  had  uphill  work 
getting  the  bureaus  to  function.  The 
plan  was  early  adopted  in  this  State 
to  require,  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  any  county,  an  organization  of 
at  least  500  farmers  should  first  be 
formed.  Later  this  plan  was  generally 
adopted  in  other  States,  as  more  work¬ 
able  than  the  direct  pushing  of  the 
work  by  and  from  the  colleges.  The 
New  York  State  plan  px*oposed  that 
the  local  organization  of  farmers 
should  choose  a  manager  for  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  should  have  full  control  of 
its  management  and  work  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  suggestions  of  the 
State  College.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  various  departments  of  the  college 
would  send  out  extension  specialists 
to  aid  farmers  in  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems,  but  that  tlie  general  program  of 
work  should  be  formulated  by  local 


result  is  that  numerous  lines  of  work  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  without  much  regard  to  the  prevailing  types 
of  farming  in  a  county.  The  County  Agent  has 
little  inducement  to  study  the  chief  needs  of  the 
county,  or  to  formulate  a  program  of  work  that  he 
thinks  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  largest  number 
of  farmers.  It  is  much  easier  and  more  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  advancement  if  he  falls  in  with  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  projects  of  work  proposed  by  those 
above  him.  / 

COLLEGE  APPOINTMENTS.— Then  again  the 
appointment  of  agents,  while  seemingly  under  the 


Method  of  Placing  Soil  on  Hot-water  Pipes.  Fig.  OS 

control  of  the  local  organization,  really  lies  with 
the  extension  department  of  the  college,  for  no  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  except  by  its  recommendation 
and  approval.  The  manager  naturally  sees  that  lie 
must  look  to  the  extension  office  for  promotions 
and  changes  that  may  add  to  his  advancement. 


Arrangement  of  Sash  and  Boiler  House.  Fig.  09 


There  is  little  inducement  for  a  County  Agent  to 
seek  a  permanent  place  in  the  life  and  the  business 
of  those  people  with  whom  he  is  working.  The 
many  changes  in  the  position  of  Farm  Bureau  mana¬ 
ger  is  one  of  its  weak  features.  In  the  past  the 
farmers  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  the  men  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  and  to  play  the  part  of  actors  and 
ask  few  questions.  More  recently  not  a  few  are 
asking  the  question  whether  the  farmers  shall  man¬ 


LTFE  IN  THE  COOK’S  SHANTY 


age  the  bureaus  or  whether  they  shall  wholly  ac¬ 
cept  the  plans  of  others  (now  in  control)  as  to 
what  may  be  for  their  best  welfare. 

LOCAL  CLUBS  NEEDED.— As  I  have  studied  the 
field  of  Farm  Bureau  operations  for  the  past  15 
years  it  seems  to  me  that  its  greatest  need  is  more 
local  control.  This  must  be  brought  about  by  a 
stronger  local  organization,  or  else  county  aid  is 
likely  to  be  withdrawn.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
local  Farm  Bureau  clubs  might  be  an  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  local  interest.  The  Home  Bureaus  have  adopted 
this  plan,  and  have  seen  its  advantages  and  its 
workability.  They  have  less  trouble  than  the  men 
in  keeping  up  their  membership,  probably  because 
they  meet  often  enough  to  stimulate  interest.  By 
talking  over  projects  of  work  they  soon  find  what 
the  majority  of  the  women  of  the  community  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  are  wise  in  adopting  a  plan  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  club. 
The  Farm  Bureaus  have  their  committees,  but  these 
are  very  apt  to  suggest  what  their  individual  mem¬ 
bers  are  interested  in,  but  often  do  not  seek  the 
views  of  the  community.  In  a  few  cases  where 
local  clubs  have  taken  over  a  Farm  Bureau  project 
of  work,  much  community  enthusiasm  and  interest 
has  resulted.  These  community  clubs  might  often 
arrange  to  meet  jointly  with  the  Home  Bureau  Club, 
and  so  make  the  two  a  unit  or  a  joint-group  affair. 
In  this  way  the  problems  of  the  farmers  can  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  familiar  sort  of  way  that  will  often  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  most  needed  project  of  work 
for  the  community.  c.  s.  phelps. 


Hot  Water  Heated  Hotbeds 

IN  the  January  number  of  New  Jersey  Agriculture , 
published  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  C.  H.  Nissley  has  an  account  of  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  hot  water  in  hotbeds.  For  many  years 
it  was  contended  that  manure  was  a  positive  neces¬ 
sity  in  hotbed  work.  As  horses  disappeared  before 
the  advance  of  the  automobile  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  substitute  for  manure,  and  evidently  hot 
water  can  be  used  to  provide  the  needed  bottom  heat. 

The  two  pictures  show  how  it  is  done.  One  shows 
how  the  soil  is  put  on  the  water  pipes ;  the  other 
shows  the  sash  in  position  with  the  boilerliouse  at 
one  end.  The  beds  are  built  of  concrete.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Nissley.  No  doubt 
fuller  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ntew  Jersey 
College  at  New  Brunswick. 

Hot-water  heated  hotbeds  for  the  growing  of  early 
plants  are  being  constructed  each  year  by  growers  in 
the  State.  This  type  of  bed  together  with  the  open 
flue-heated  hotbed,  is  fast  replacing  beds  which  were 
formerly  heated  with  manure.  Many  successful  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  State  using  hot-water  and  flue-heated  beds 
for  years  had  very  satisfactory  results. 

Structures  erected  for  the  growing  of  sweet  potato 
plants  average  10  to  12  ft.  wide  and  40  to  60  ft.  long. 
Ordinarily  no  provision  is  made  for  glass  covering, 
salt  hay  being  the  most  popular  covering.  There  is, 
however,  provision  made  whereby  2x4-in.  supports 
placed  every  4  ft.  apart  are  covered  with  a  heavy  tar¬ 
paulin  to  protect  the  bed  from  excessive  rain  or  snow, 
and  to  help  retain  the  warmth  during  extremely  cold 
spel  Is. 

For  the  starting  of  seed  and  growing  of  young  plants, 
the  liot-water  system  is  installed  in  regular-sized  hot¬ 
beds  which  provide  for  a  covering  of  the  standard  sash 
measuring  3x6  ft.  It  does  not  differ  materially  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  management,  but  it  does  differ  in  its 
source  of  heat.  With  the  use  of  soil  thermometers,  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  hot-water 
heated  beds  can  be  controlled  at  will, 
and  is  far  in  advance  of  the  manure- 
heated  pit  beds  over  which  no  control  of 
heat  is  possible. 

The  construction  of  the  hot-water 
heated  beds  is  more  or  less  permanent, 
so  careful  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  location  and  layout.  Locate  the  bed 
near  the  buildings  to  make  it  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  see  that  the  house  is  on 
well-drained  soil.  A  wind-break  (either 
natural  or  artificial)  is  not  necessary  but 
very  much  desired,  especially  for  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  operations. 

The  boiler  pit  is  located  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  beds.  It  must  be  deep  to 
insure  good  circulation  of  water,  and 
more  or  less  roomy  so  that  plenty  of 
space  is  available  to  fire  the  boiler  and 
to  remove  the  ashes.  It  must  be  equipped 
with  a  good  workable  drain  to  carry  away 
water.  The  expansion  tank  is  located 
over  the  boiler  and  is  of  good  size. 

The  cost  of  the  installation  of  a  series 
of  hot-water  heated  hotbeds  is  greater 
than  any  other  system.  The  results,  how¬ 
ever,  are  positive.  One  can  absolutely 
control  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 


committees.  This  seemed  like  a  well- 
formulated  and  practical  scheme  of 
operation,  but  how  has  it  worked  out? 
The  various  extension  branches  of  the 
college  ai’e  naturally  anxious  to  push 
their  own  lines,  and  so  they  were  not 
slow  in  urging  their  work  on  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  and  the  local  committees.  The 


The  picture  shown  above  comes  from  G.  A.  Beckstaff  of  Wisconsin,  who  says* : 
“Enclosed  find  a  card  showing  a  “cook  shanty”  of  a  logging  camp  taken  25  or  30 
years  ago.  I  used  to  visit  as  a  boy  45  years  ago  my  father’s  camp  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  and  greatly  enjoyed  your  story  of  your  experience  in  a  logging  camp.” 
Rome  of  the  better  types  of  cook’s  shanty  were  decorated,  .s  this  one  is.  with 
pictures  cut  from  magazines  and  pasted  on  the  walls.  The  food  in  most  of  them 
was  good.  Napoleon  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach — meaning  that  good 
fighting  depends  on  good  food.  In  much  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  bread 
and  beans  are  the  foundation  of  the  lumberman’s  job.  The  camp  with  the  best 

reputation  for  feeding  gets  the  best  help. 


Protecting  Water  Pipes 

Wind  pipes  with  paper  so  it  is  several 
thickness,  fixing  with  string  to  keep  to 
place.  Take  two  laths  1  in.  wide,  x/\  in. 
thick,  put  on  pipe  one  opposite  the  other 
and  fasten  securely  with  string,  then 
wind  the  pipe  again  over  the  lath  with 
paper.  Wind  will  not  go  through  paper. 
The  lath  is  put  on  to  make  air  space. 

Waymart,  Pa.  w.  D.  c. 
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Read  Tills  One! 


“Cortland”  Tomato 


• - Ohio,  Jan.  12,  1925. 

Enclosed  find  order  for  10  ounces  of  your  new  “Cortland*’ 
Tomato  Seed. 

+ 

I  tried  an  ounce  of  your  new  “Cortland”  Tomato  last  year 
and  the  result  being  more  than  satisfactory.  A  number  of 
the  other  growers  of  the  community  are  going  to  use  it  this 
year  and  if  the  result  proves  a  success  as  it  has  with  me.  it 
will  replace  the  Earliana  here,  which  has  been  the  leading 
early  crop.  I  marketed  my  first  picking  of  the  “Cortland” 
July  3d,  1924. 

I  belong  to  the  truck  growers’  association,  which  ships  to 
the  Pittsburgh  market.  Yours  truly,  C.  E.  GRAHAM. 


The  earliest,  biggest  yielding,  largest,  rich  red,  smooth¬ 
est,  early  tomato  so  far  introduced.  Bears  longer  than 
any  other  early  tomato.  The  best  early  tomato  for  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  or  the  home  garden. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Chrysanthemums  for 
Exhibition 

What  is  the  proper  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition 
blooms ;  kind  of  manure  and  when  and 
how  long  to  apply  same?  A.  G.  A. 

Pocomoke,  Md. 

Methods  of  growing  exhibition  Chry¬ 
santhemums  vary  as  to  whether  plants 
or  flowers  are  desired.  Plants  of  the 
preceding  season  afford  stock  for  cut¬ 
tings,  which  are  usually  taken  in  April 
and  May.  They  are  rooted  in  a  sand 
bed  in  the  propagating  house,  with 
abundant  air  and  moisture,  shade  being 
given  if  the  temperature  gets  up  above 
70  degrees.  The  cuttings  should  be 
potted,  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  %-in. 
roots,  in  2%-in.  pots,  the  soil  being  a 
mellow  loam,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
well-rotted  manure.  If  grown  on  benches 
they  are  planted  the  latter  part  of  May, 
or  through  June,  in  about  5  in.  of  soil. 
The  soil  should  be  firm,  and  the  plants 
set  8  to  12  in.  apart.  They  are  also 


early  may  it  he  set  out?  In  addition  to 
a  very  generous  quantity  of  rotted  horse 
manure  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best,  to 
force  growth  and  how  used?  H.  F.  s. 

.  .Norwich,  Conn. 

The  kind  to  be  selected  as  an  early 
variety  for  Eastern  Connecticut  is  May 
King,  which  is  so  hardy  that  it  can  be 
set  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  •  enough  to  be  worked.  The  plants 
should  be  started  indoors  under  glass 
about  four  weeks  previous  to  the  time 
when  they  probably  can  be  set  out.  Ip 
addition  to  the  manure,  nitrate  of  soda 
may  be  used,  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to 
the  awe,  put  on  when  the  lettuce  is  set 
out,  and  an  equal  amount  just  as  it  starts 
to  head.  E.  I.  F. 


Outward  Appearances 

“How  times  change.”  We  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  often  heard  that  remark  when  a 
child  and  little  realized  that  in  a  few 
years  we  would  be  repeating  it  to  our 
children.  And  if  times  and  customs 


FREE! 

We  have  such  abounding  faith  in  our  new  tomato, 
the  “CORTLAND”  that,  in  order  to  quickly  intro¬ 
duce  it,  we  will  send  a  liberal  sized  packet  FREE 
to  every  one  who  will  write  for  our  free  catalog. 

I  want  you  to  write  for  my  catalogue — I  want  you  to 
look  it  over — look  over  the  prices.  I  tell  you — I  sell  seeds 
lower  than  any  other  first  class  seedsman.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  situated  in  a  small  city  where  my  expenses 
are  much  lower  than  the  city  seedsman. 

I  have  been  at  it  practically  all  my  life — I  personally 
know  every  branch  of  the  business.  What  country  the 
best  seeds  are  grown  in  and  the  most  critical  growers  in 
that  country — there  are  no  better  strains. 

I  have  not  raised  the  price  of  packet  seeds  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  put  them  up  by  machines  now,  where  I  used 
to  put  them  up  by  hand — which  makes  a  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  packets. 

I  do  not  make  a  postpaid  price  on  my  seeds  in  my  cata¬ 
logue  for  the  reason  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Why  should  a  customer  living  in  the  first  zone 
pay  as  much  postage  as  one  living  in  the  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  zone?  You  only  pay  me  actual  postage  to  your  zone. 

I  do  not  charge  you  10  and  15  cents  a  package  for  seed 
and  then  give  you  an  extra  package  or  two  free,  and 
make  you  think  you  are  getting  something  for  nothing. 

Every  bag  of  seed  is  tested  for  germination  three 
times,  once  by  ourselves  and  twice  by  an  uninterested 
seed  laboratory  and  FORREST’S  SEEDS  WILL  GROW. 

My  firm  is  not  a  hundred  years  old— it  is  twenty-eight 
years  old — but  they  are  full  of  seed  pep.  So  we  do  not 
charge  you  for  the  name.  You  pay  only  for  “HONEST 
SEEDS”  at  “HONEST  PRICES”  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  and  I  will  include  a  liberal 

size  trial  packet  of  the  “CORTLAND* TOMATO.” 


“Wonder”  Golden 
Bantam  Sweet  Corn 

Earlier,  bigger  ears  and  bigger 
yielder.  Delicious  quality. 

Ebenezer  or  Japanese 
Onion  Sets 

Actually  doubles  yield  of  any 
onion  sets  on  market.  Does  not 
run  to  seed  when  quite  large 
sets  are  planted.  Flesh  is  white, 
firm  and  of  delicate  flavor.  The 
best  keeping  onion  we  know  of. 

“King  ot  Denmark” 
Spinach 

The  new  miracle  spinach ;  simp¬ 
ly  will  not  run  to  seed. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

We  all  know  how  delicious  and 
appetizing  the  Bermuda  onions 
are,  and  think  of  getting  them 
so  early  out  of  your  own  garden. 
Bermuda  onion  plants  grown  in 
Texas  from  genuine  Bermuda 
seed — are  frost  proof — and  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  20  de¬ 
grees  above  zero  and  can  be  set 
out  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
work  and  will  produce  the  finest 
green  or  dry  onions  ever  grown. 

Frost-Proof 
Cabbage  Plants 

Will  mature  heads  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  your  home¬ 
grown  plants  and  double  your 
profits.  Why  ? 


Our  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates  everything  in 

seeds,  bulb  plants,  roses,  etc.,  up-to-date.  = 

Address  all  communications  to  ; 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Inc.  [ 
P.  O.  Box  20  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

'i  i  i  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1  n  n  1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  n  n  n  i  e  m  1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  i  n  1 1 1 1  ; 


Here  we  have  the  modern  cowboy — down  in  Uncle  John’s  pasture  trying  to  put  life 
into  the  lazy  calf.  They  will  not  hurt  the  calf  and  the  calf  will  not  hurt  them. 
It’s  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding  all  around. 


grown  in  pots  to  produce  exhibition 
flowers,  repotted  as  required,  and  kept 
during  Summer  in  a  frame  or  green¬ 
house.  A  good  loam  with  one-fourth 
half-rotted  manure,  is  desirable  soil. 
Some  growers  put  an  inch  of  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bench,  so  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  is  there  when  the  roots  reach  it. 
Others  use  one  or  two  inches  of  manure 
as  a  mulch  when  the  plants  are  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants.  Much  depends  on  the 
amount  of  food  in  the  soil.  Liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  often  used,  but  if  the  soil  is 
very  rich  it  should  be  given  at  rare 
intervals,  and  very  dilute.  When  the 
leaves  become  dark  green  and  very  brit¬ 
tle.  the  limit  of  safety  has  been  reached. 
Overfeeding  injures  the  color  and  shape 
of  flowers,  and  with  some  varieties  will  ■ 
even  prevent  their  formation.  While 
water  must  be  given  freely,  drainage 
must  be  good;  yellow  sickly  leaves  are 
often  a  sign  of  over-watering.  A  good 
circulation  of  air  is  always  needed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hud,  crown  and 
terminal.  The  crown  hud  is  directly  on 
the  end  of  the  shoot,  while  the-  terminals 
develop  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
low  the  crown  bud.  One  of  these  buds 
is  allowed  to  remain  when  a  terminal 
hud  is  selected,  and  the  others,  together 
with  the  crown  bud,  pinched  out.  Other 
buds  appear,  in  the  course  of  time,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  these  are  all 
pinched  out.  In  some  early  varieties  the 
crown  hud  is  selected,  but  generally  u 
terminal  hud  is  preferred.  Care  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering,  a  good  air  circulation 
and  proper  disbudding  are  the  chief 
points,  but  experience  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  blooms.  Among  fine  exhibi¬ 
tion  sorts,  noted  at  most  of  the  shows, 
we  may  mention  Wm.  Turner,  Wells’ 
Late  Pink.  Lady  Ilopetoun,  Maud  Dean. 
Naomi  and  Pockett’s  Crimson. 

Early  Lettuce  for 
Connecticut 

What  kind  of  lettuce  is  best  suited  to 
Eastern  Connecticut  for  early  planting? 
When  start  it  in  the  house?  How 


change  we  must  change  with  them,  or  he 
a  back  number.  The  cheap  car  has  per¬ 
haps  had  as  much  to  do  with,  giving  the 
farmer  a  broader  outlook  as  any  one 
thing,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  this 
is  the  improving  of  the  appearance  of 
the  home  building  and  yard. 

Twenty  years  ago,  if  you  drove  15 
miles  to  see  one  of  your  friends,  it  meant 
an  early  start  and  a  day’s  work,  so  you 
seldom  visited  beyond  a  radius  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  as  all  your  neighbors 
knew  you  for  a  good  farmer,  “well  fixed,” 
it  did  not  matter  much  if  your  place  did 
look  bare  and  run  down  from  the  rpad. 
But  today,  with  the  roads  full  of  cars 
and  friends  from  far  and  near  likely  to 
drop  in  at  any  time,  or  maybe  a  stranger 
from  another  State  stops  to  ask  direc¬ 
tions  and  asks  how  land  is  selling,  etc., 
then  you  begin  to  realize  that  if  you  want 
your  farm  to  be  pleasing  in  appearance 
you  must  “slick  up”  a  little,  especially 
if  you  have  in  mind  selling  it.  Nothing 
adds  so  much  to  the  looks  of  a  farm¬ 
house  as  trees  and  flowers  well  placed. 
Lucky  the  farmer  who  has  good  shade 
trees  around  his  house,  provided  they  are 
not  so  thick  as  to  make  the  house  damp 
and  dark. 

Then  if  you  have  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  walks  from  the  front  door  to 
the  road,  dig  up  a  narrow  border,  about 
a  foot  wide,  work  the  soil  until  fine,  and 
sow  very  thinly  to  white  Alyssum.  Thin 
out  to  plants  8  in.  apart  and  see  how 
much  you  have  added  to  the  value  of  your 
place.  Or  if  you  want  something  more 
showy  try  the  red  plumed  cockscomb. 
These  should  be  set  at  least  a  foot  apart, 
and  will  be  a  mass  of  red  feathery 
plumes  from  midsummer  until  frost. 

Of  course  no  one  makes  the  mistake 
of  cutting  up  the  lawn  with  beds  of 
flowers.  It  is  not  the  style,  and  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  use  of  the  lawn-mower. 
But  a  garden  or  at  least  a  few  rows  of 
flowers  at  one  side  certainly  does  add  to 
the  value.  A  row  of  double  hollyhocks 
next  the  house  takes  away  that  hare  look, 
and  once  started  will  self-sow  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  as_  everyone  knows,  come 
on  year  after  year  without  much  care,  so 
are  a  good  investment.  But  the  annuals, 
for  the  little  money  they  cost,  certainly 
do  their  share.  So  if  you  want  to  be 
progressive  get  out  that  seed  catalog  and 
make  out  your  order  before  the  busy 
season  comes  on.  a.b.t. 
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Shrubs, Vines 


NEW 

|Cortland  Apple 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
awarded  to  the  Cortland  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal.  To  qualify  for  this 
medal,  a  new  fruit  must  exhibit 
superiority  to  all  existing  varieties 
with  which  it  will  compete. 

McIntosh  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear 

Dwarfs  and  Standards 

Other  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  cherry  and  ornamental  trees: 

Caco  Grapes,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
rose  bushes.  Strawberry  plants,  etc. 
All  finest  varieties — Green’s  high 
quality,  full  rooted,  healthy,  hardy, 
true-to-name  stock — the  kind  thous¬ 
ands  have  found  pays  best.  All  at 
direct-to-you  money-saving  prices. 
C.O.D.  or  Liberal  Discount  for  Cash 

We  prepay  transportation 
charges — see  catalog. 


Green's 

Catalog 

cf°r 

1925 


THE  MAILBAG 


Write  today  for  1925  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  free. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
625  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDIPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  application 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  PERRY  OHIO 


The  Old  Hay  Barrack 

The  old  hay  barrack  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  things  human.  I  want  to  erect 
a  new  one,  but  would  like  to  know  before 
doing  so  if  there  is  not  some  newer  and 
better  method  of  raising  the  roof.  The 
old  way  of  puncturing  the  posts  with 
holes  and  using  an  iron  bar  at  each 
corner  savors  too  much  of  centuries  ago, 
when  that  was  the  extent  of  man’s  in¬ 
genuity.  Besides,  it  is  a  cumbersome  and 
difficult  method  of  accomplishing  the  re¬ 
sult.  I  am  in  hopes  some  reader  can 
offer  a  more  up-to-date  and  simple  way 
of  raising  and  lowering  a  barrack  roof. 

New  Jersey.  J.  H.  markley. 


arries 


Barnes’  PearTrees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruits  bring  quick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy  —free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY'CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Established  1890 

80»  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Cornstalks  to  Mulch 
Strawberries 

Tell  your  correspondent  who  inquired 
some  time  ago  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
cornstalks  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries 
to  go  ahead  and  use  them.  I  have  used 
them  a  number  of  times,  and  never  found 
anything  more  satisfactory.  The  finer 
they  are  cut  the  further  they  go,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  short  as  I  have  used 
them  after  having  been  run  through  a 
corn  husker,  which  leaves  them  very 
coarse,  with  good  results.  Put  them  on, 
if  possible,  just  ahead  of  a  snow  or  rain, 
or  a  high  wind  may  cause  some  of  the 
leaves  to  blow  away.  There  is  absolutely 
no  danger  from  smothering. 

New  York.  oiias.  e.  wickez. 


■  SWEET! 
CLOVER 


A  splendid  and  abundant  hay 
crop  or  juicy,  succulent  silage. 
Improves  the  soil  by  nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air.  Grows 
anywhere  and  in  most  any  kind 
of  soil.  This  year  Sweet  Clover 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  red 
clover  and  a  good  substitute 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide  tells  how  to  handle 
the  crop.  Write  for  free  copy1  today. 

O.M.  Scott&SonsCo.,  33  6th St.,  Marysville,  0. 


TREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS  -  SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home. 
Dahlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Ali  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue, 

WELLS  M.  DODDS  NO  rth  Rose,  N.  Y 

AT  IT  69  YEARS.  YOU  GET 
mnn  TREES  &  AT  J-  J  BARNES’  NURSERY 
UUUU  PLANTS  1625  N.  Bend  Rd„  Cincinnati,  0. 

TRY  10  1>e.ac*>.°.r  Apple,  EPM  inj-  l-yr  •  for.  $1  PARCEL 

TU  F  CP  10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  i’.  for  '.  ...  1  p  fl  CT 
In  tut  100  California  Privet,  12  in.,  for  ...  4  I  uol 

Want  local  Agents.  Catalogue  free. 


Filling  a  Silo  Alone 

I  noticed  a  discussion  about  filling 
silos  a  few  weeks,  ago  in  Tnte  R.  'N.-Y., 
which  leads  me  to  tell  how  I  did  it.  I 
have  a  six  horsepower  gas  engine,  and 
last  Fall  bought  a  second-hand  16  in. 
cutter  with  elevating  carrier  at  a  very 
small  cost.  I  added  about  $5  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  it  worked  very  well.  It  had 
a  self-feed  table.  I  had  to  slow  down 
my  engine  to  suit  speed  of  cutter  which 
reduced  the  power  of  the  engine  to  from 
three  to  four  horsepower,  but  it  was 
enough  to  run  the  cutter  as  fast  as  I 
could  feed  it  alone.  I  cut  about  four 
loads  per  day,  43  loads  in  all,  cutting  the 
corn  by  hand  and  doing  all  the  work 
alone.  I  used  about  12  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line.  If  I  had  not  cut  my  own  silage  I 
probably  could  not  have  had  it  done  till 
caught  by  frost,  and  I  figured  I  got  better 
feed  than  I  would  if  all  the  corn  had 
been  put  in  in  one  or  two  days. 

Vermont.  edgar.  w.  iielberg. 


Cure  for  Poison  Ivy 

I  note  your  article  on  poison  ivy,  page 
82.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  of 
that,  article  where  he  says  “The  sap  of 
the  plant  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
carrying  the  poison,”  from  the  fact  that 
I  myself  have  been  poisoned  in  the 
Winter  from  the  dust  of  the  plant. 

I  have  tried  several  of  the  remedies 
mentioned  in  the  article  referred  to,  with¬ 
out  much  help.  The  one  and  only  remedy 
that  has  proved  a  success  with  me  and 
others  to  whom  I  have  recommended  it, 
is  fluid  extract  of  grindelia,  U.  S.  P. 
This  is  a  sticky  viscous  .fluid  and  should 
he  put  on  freely,  enough  to  keep  the  air 
from  the  skin.  If  this  done  right,  two 
applications  12  hours  apart  will  cure  the 
worst  of  cases.  At  least  that  has<  been 
my  experience,  and  that  of  others  that 
have  come  under  my  notice.  This  remedy 
can  be  procured  at  almost  any  drug  store. 

J.  F.  UPSON. 


The  Disappearing  Black¬ 
bird 

F.  M.  B.  on  page  84,  is  inquiring  about 
“The  Disappearing  Blackbird.”  If  he 
will  come  to  Virginia,  he  will  find  all  of 
them.  They  are  here  by  millions,  and 
remain  both  Winter  and  Summer.  In 
Summer  they  do  a  great  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  to  fields'  of  corn  when  the  corn  is  in 
the  roasting-ear  stage;  in  some  cases  the 
damage  is  one-half,  or  more,  of  the  crop. 
Some  farmers  keep  a  man  in  the  cornfield 
with  a  gun  all  day  to  keep  the  blackbirds 
away.  d.  s.  H. 

Williamsburg,  Va. 


Fouls  in  Cattle 

In  the  September  6,  1924,  issue,  on 
page  1168,  I  have  just  discovered  inquiry 
by  L.  A.  R.,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
garding  fouls  in  cattle.  I  have  received 
so  much  valuable  aid  in  farming  from  the 
“old  reliable”  (The  R.  N.-Y. )  that  I  am 
sending  this  prevention  for  L.  A.  R.  and 
others  benefit.  Use  hydrated  lime  in 
the  stable  doorway  so  the  cows  have  to 
walk  through  it  when  passing  in  and  out 
— the  year  round.  This  is  used  in  a  shal¬ 
low  trough  at  the  cattle  barn  at  Cornell 
University,  but  most  stables  the  trough 
could  not  be  drawn  across  the  door,  so  a 
50-lb.  sack  could  be  dumped  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Where  we  had  20  to  40  cases  for 
years  at  the  cattle  barn  in  the  years 
before  1924,  we  had  but  one  or  two  cases 
in  1924.  Said  year  was  first  it  was  used. 

Dryden,  N.  Y.  JAY  F.  HAMMOND. 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  > 


w 


A  certified  tree 


E  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell .  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name)  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first  class 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 
to  the  planter.  That’s  why  Maloney’s  customers  get 

better  stock  at  such  reasonable 
prices. 

Send  Today  for  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you 
want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

LWE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

64  Main  Street  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  oVINE 5 


_  _  J)NEY  Shrubs 

I  Beautify y oat  (/rounds 


New- 
Free 

to  rose 
lovers  ! 

Our  new  “Star  Guide 
to  Good  Roses"  tells 
HT  which  roses  are  best. 

Helps  you  select  the  best  roses  for  your  home. 

This  new  “Guide"  —  100  interesting  pages,  18 
in  full  color — contains  ail  that  was  best  in  previous 
catalogs,  plus  many  new  features,  including  our 
exclusive  new  list  of  America’s  100  best  roses. 

To  choose  your  roses  wisely,  you  need  this  new 
kind  of  “Guide,”  unlike  any  rose  catalog  you 
ever  read  before.  It’s  FREE;  write  today, 

THE  CON AR  D -PYLE  CO. 

★  ‘Tjormerty  Conatd  &gjcnes  Co.  ★ 

Slab  Rose  Growers  box  4  We st  Grove.  Pa~ 

“star”  roses  bloom  or  we  refund 

YOUR  MONEY 


ing'5  Fruit  Book 


I 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (In  Business  Since  /87S)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

for  PROFIT,  plant 

cott-IVAINIER  APPLES 

— the  wonderful  new  dessert  apple  that 
outgrows,  outkeeps  and  outshi ps  other 
varieties.  Delightful  flavor.  Trees 
bear  young.  Wilder  medal,  1922 — 
fruit  world’s  highest  honor.  VV rite  for 
full  particulars.  #1.50  each,  postpaid; 
quantities  cheaper 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish,  Wash, 


INGEEiJO^T?^ 

On  Own  Roots. 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  74  years’ 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Dlngeo  “  Guido  to  Roso  Culluro." 
Offers  51)0  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds, 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free. 

THE  DINGEE  8  CONflRU  CO.  Box  295  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c  t  3  ft.  Reach  Trees, ‘-4  Oe 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  QUince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
The  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  nnme, 
_  also  small  fruits  of  all 
rt  kinds,  Evergreens, Shade 
C/i  trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  the  planter  for  Spring  1925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


nudlnlno  DAHLIAS  AND  IRIS.  12  Iris,  mixed,  $1  ;  50 
OlaQIOlUS  Gladiolus,  mixed.  $1 ;  26  all  different  Gladioli. 
$1;  12  mixed  Dahlias,  $!;  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums.  $1. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  price  list.  W.  H  TOPPlH.MercluolvilU.  N.J 


trees 

PLANTS 

shrubj 


The  S.  &  H.  free  catalog  for  1925 
lists  the  pick  of  1200  luxurious 
acres.  Hardy  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
active  vines  and  berry  bushes,  sturdy 
perennials  and  ornamentals — in  fact 
everything  amateur  or  professional 
nurserymen  and  orchardists  can  want 
is  here.  Post-card  will  bring  cata¬ 
log  without  delay. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  lor  71  year * 
Box  686  Painesville,  Ohio 


miTirp  TPTfcWswsr'  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
r  KIJ 1 1  1  Kttj  now  f«>-  Prices  on  high- 

*  xsxtxjig  grade  Nursery  Stock,  solfl 
direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven.  Missoun 


450.000 


wMmiymt 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Rest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20c. 
Catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  N.Y. 

FRUIT  TREES  A  Specially 

Yes,  we  have  them,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Also  anything  else  you  may  need  in  the  nursery 
line.  Write  for  price  list. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERIES  Box  336  Dover.  Delaware 
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A  REAL  SUCCESSFUL  EVERBEARER 


Vi 

ACTUAL 

SIZE 


The  greatest  and  most  sensational  strawberry  ever  devel- 
~  koped,  and  the  largest  everbearer  grown.  Twice  the  size  of 
any  other.  Each  berry  a  perfectgem.  Real  delicious  straw¬ 
berry  flavor,  dark  crimson;  red  to  the  core. 

Plants  set  in  May  this  year  yielded  as  high  as  three  quarts 
of  berries  each.  MASTODON  produces  from  three  to  five 
times  more  per  acre  than  any  berry 
grown.  It  is  Deberry  we  have  all  been 
looking  for — the  successful  everbearer. 

Sold  for  $6  the  16-qt.  Case 


500,000 

CONCORD 


16-qt.  cases  on  SouthWater  St., Chicago, brought$6. 00 
each,  ami  50-75c  per  quart  when  sold  on  the  street. 
MASTODON  will  make  millions  for  berry  growers.  Set 
f  MASTODON  this  year  and  profit.  It  thrives  every- 
where.ElFully  described  in  our  new  1925  illustrated  catalog, 


FRUIT  TRFF^  Apple,  Teach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  trees.  All  hardy  Northern  grown 
mull  (nttw  stock  of  finest  quality.  Fullv  described  in  our  Free  Catalog— write  for  it. 

Strawberry  Plants  *3 


GRAPE  VINES 

Excellent  strain.  Vig¬ 
orous  growers  and  the 
country’s  standard 
for  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Especially 
priced  at  only 

$20  PER 

THOUSAND 

Good  enough  for  any¬ 
body— and  better  than 
most  Concord  Grape 
offerings.  Writeatoncel 


50 

PER 


These  plants  are  grown  by  us  in  best  new  virgin 
soil;  have  strong,  heavy  roots;  are  sturdy,  quick 
growers  and  sure  producers.  Graded  to  highest 
standards  and  GUARANTEED  to  live  and  grow. 
You  take  no  risk  when  ordering  plants  from  us. 

D|  ACUDCPPICC  Absolutely  the  finest  root-cutting 
DLHI/I1DL.III1IEO  plants  in  America.  Sure  producers 
of  superior  quality  berries.  Thrive  in  coldest  country. Will  net  you 
#300  to  #500  an  acra  per  season.  Fully  described  in  1925  Catalog. 


BIG  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE! 


and 

Up 

f 


MASTODON  and  other  guaranteed  Strawberry, 

Raspberry  Blackberry  Plants,  Flowers,  Ornamental 

Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees  are  described  in  onr  big 

1925  Catalog  JUso  MONEY-SAVING  BARGAINS* 
jhull  of  valuable  information. 

ET  D  FT  ET  package  of  flower  seeds  with  each 
■  ■  *  cataloe.  Write  for  yours  today 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  71  j  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Profit  Producing  Plants 

Tromthe  Pioneer  Grower  of  Small  Fruits 


Our  beautiful,  colored  catalog  will  help  you  make  quick 
strawberry  money.  Describes  our  many  thrifty,  profitable 
varieties  of  highly  productive  strawberry  plants,  including  a  Wonderful 
New  Everbearer — the  Sensation  of  a  Decade.  You  can’t  bo  “berry-wise” 
until  you  read  about  it  on  the  back  cover  of  our  catalog.  Send  for  your  copy 
today — it’s  free.  W«  also  save  you  money  on  new  and  standard  varieties 
of  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries, 
asparagus,  and  ornamentals.  All  faithfully  pictured  and  truthfully 
described.  Established  1885,  and  still  growing.  We  ship 
direct  at  wholesale  prices  —  special  rates  if  you  order  Now. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  SON 

iSar'  Box  52,  Sawyer,  Berrien  County,  Mich. 


ri'nrr’C  BERRY 

CARFFS  plants 


_ _ „  experience  have  built  a  large  — ~ 

cesaful  business.  Our  stock  is  reliable  and 
,  as  srood  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  and 
k  -  -  — * — packed  and 

.  *ve  have  1400 

bvmb  ^  _ _ _ urvii  which  **>  ft  row  them. 

"  (fur  new  catalog  ts  brimful  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scarf!  &  Son*.  New  Carlisle,  Ohitf 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeledand 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


8  ^STRAWBERRY  PLANTS***50 


QUALITY  i 


I  per  1,000 


K.IIepner,Va.,says:  (1  IA|)  ...  AAnr  from  your 
1  made  at  the  rate  ofwl»“""P"i  «ul>C  plants. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  2X 

unnaiuuiimi  l  uuu  ^Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  K.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 

Million  Strawberry  Plants  1 ,000.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayor's  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  asparagus  "roots 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  1'ltYOB  R.  F,  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 

ROOTS  AND 
SEEDS 

MARY  WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties, 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  Seaford,  Delaware 


ASPARAGUS 


ASPARAGUS 

For  prices,  address  |  £  j  |_ 


DAOTC  Direct  from  grow- 
HWV  I  9  er.  1  yr.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Mary  Washington. 
Other  varieties,  2  yrs.  old. 

LEONARD,  Box  R  Iona,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
GRAPE  VINES.  CALIF  PRIVET,  SWEETS  and  COBBLERS  SEED 
POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  Send  for  yony  copy.  It's 
tree.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  BOBGO,  Vineland,  N  J. 


DAHLIAS 


of  real  merit.  Write  for  new  price  list  today 
ROAN  MOUNTAIN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
Roan  Mountain  Tennessee 


DflTATflCC  Certified  seed.  Raleighs  and  Russet  at  at- 

rU  I  A  I  lICu  tractive  prices.  E.  Weeks  Locke,  N.  Y. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BRINGS  TO  YOUR  DOOR 

75  splendid  mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  and  our  inter¬ 
esting  prices  on  many  other  bulbs,  plants  and  seeds. 

I1.  WAKI)  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 

cccn  OATS  highest  quality 

1  °  and  GERMINATION 

Test  42-44  ibs.  per  bushel.  Special  price  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Be  sure  and  get  our  sample  and  price  before 
purchasing.  We  specialize  in  seed  oats. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Melrose,  Ohio 

PLANT  KUDZU-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  to  be  replanted. 
Write  for  information.  CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticcllo,  Florida 


/•30  Days’  Cash  Sale-, 

S0n  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1,  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order-, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD,  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE. 
CHESAPEAKE,  CRAWFORD  25.  PRIZE 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURRILL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  $50.00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberry  .  1.000  “  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE.  1  year. ..  .  1.000  "  20.00 
Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1,000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus. .  . .  1,000  “  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md- 


Plant  Sales  Book  and  read  our  extraordinary 
ofEerof 

$250.00  for  a  Name 

With  the  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book  we  will  send  you 
a  package  of  pansy  seeds  for  the  lady 
of  the  home. 

The  book  itself  is  valuable, containing  cultur 
al  susTRestions  and  (riving  full  information 
regarding  our  line  of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds, 

Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  tonight. 

n-Whitten-Ackerman  Nurseries 

3  Bridgman,  Michigan 


Jumbo 

Strawberry 


Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  other  varieties 
e~e -frroitcssA  are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  make  big  money. 
My  stock  is  true -to -name. 
IjQ  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
WlPwSyOf  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 
WtM&mStBU  L.  j.  FARMER 

Bex  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

■fcMinw tm 


m$J$TRAWBERRYPLANTS$322LUp 


IprapeV&es  A  if  Lowest  Prices 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
|  rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 

catalog  before  you  buy. 

DASS  NURSERYCO, Box  13  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &HEAVY-R00TED 

The  best  of  the  new  and  standard  varieties  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD  Greenwood,  Delaware 


Tree  and  Shrub  Dogwood 

I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the 
dogwood  tree.  I  read  so  much  of  this 
beautiful  tree  that  I  sent  for  two,  but 
instead  of  tree  I  got  tall  shrubs  of  a 
dozen  stems,  which  bad  small  insignificant 
white  flowers  the  first  year  and  no  better 
the  second.  Are  there  different  kinds  of 
dogwood  ?  A.  B. 

The  dogwood  tree  is  Cornus  florida,  hut 
the  description  you  give  is  of  one  of  the 
bush  varieties,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral.  The  Siberian  or  coral  dogwood, 
Cornus  alba  Sibirica,  and  the  red-barked 
dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea,  are  strong¬ 
growing  shrubs  with  red  hark.  The 
flowers  are  not  as  showy  as  those  of 
C.  florida,  but  the  bright  red  twigs  are 
very  attractive  in^  'Winter.  We  infer 
that  your  shrub  is  one  of  these.  While 
a  shrub  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  de¬ 
sired  tree,  these  bush  dogwoods  are 
hardy,  robust  and  attractive.  Their  red 
twigs  are  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
Winter  garden.  The  tree  should  be 
ordered  as  Cornus  florida,  as  both  tree 
and  shrub  Cornuses  are  called  dogwoods. 


How  to  Credit  Manure 

In  trying  to  keep  my  small  farm  ac¬ 
count  straight,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
credit  the  manure  from  the  cow  and  j 
chickens.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  j 
be  some  credit  for  that,  and  I  am  calling 
upon  your  good  offices  to  help  me  out.  ( 
The  cow  is  a  very  good  Guernsey,  averag-  j 
ing  10  to  12  quarts,  good  rich  milk.  She 
consumes  300  lbs.  dairy  feed  per  month, 
and  3%  tons  Timothy  and  clover  hay  per 
year,  and  is  tethered  on  grass  through  the 
Summer,  but  getting  a  little  less  hay. 
She  is  seven  years  old.  Should  I  add 
“depreciation”  to  the  account?  The 
average  number  of  chickens  is  150 
(Wyandottes  and  Leghorns).  They  con¬ 
sume  300  lbs.  mash  and  300  lbs.  scratch 
feed  per  month,  with  sprouted  oats  in 
Winter,  and  garden  stuff  in  Summer. 

E.  g.  A. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  refer  this 
to  readers.  No  doubt  some  of  them  have 
worked  out  a  system  for  such  credits. 
How  do  they  do  it? 


Five  Years  Ago  and1 
Five  Years  Ahead 

Five  year9  ago  we  sold  several  thousand 
fruit  trees.  This  summer  their  happy  owners 
will  watch  them  bear  absolutely  True  to 
Name  fruit  and  will  reap  the  substantial  re¬ 
ward  that  is  due  them  for  buying  carefully 
and  investing  land,  labor,  fertilizer,  and 
most  of  all,  TIME. 

Five  years  from  this  spring  YOU  will  await 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  that  you  are  going 
to  plant  this  year. 

Buy  carefully  now.  Disregard,  a  few  cents 
difference  in  price  —  one  way  or  the  other. 
(Price  of  fruit  trees  is  no  indication  of  their 
value.) 

Plant  Kelly’s  Bros,  trees  BEC  AUSEthey  are 
guaranteed  and  certified  absolutely  True  to 
Name.  They  will  produce  exactly  the  kind 
of  fruit  that  you  select  now. 

65,000  of  our  this  year’s  trees  bear  the  lead 
seal  of  approval  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association  to  stay  there  until  the 
tree  bears  True  to  Name  fruit,  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  us. 

Take  the  First  Step  Today 
Send  for  our  1925  Catalog 

This  handsomely  printed 
bookpictu  res  theen  tire  line 
ofKelly  Certified  andguar- 
anteedTrueto  NameFruit 
Trees,  Berry  Bushes, 

Shrubs  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  All  orders, large  and 
small  are  filled  in  rotation 
as  received,  so  you  will 
need  the  catalog  atonceto 
get  your  order  in  early. 

Send  for  it  today. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAiJM&ds 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees 
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GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville, 0. 


I  J 


^aiT^^A^Ters  famous  everywhere  rTohSS? 
duce  our  Quality  Seeds,  to  make  new  friends 
and  customers,  we’ll  send  you  s  20  FT.  ROW 
OF  ASTERS,  assorted  colors,  for  lOcts. ,  post 
,  paid.  Or  a  20  ft.  row  NASTURTIUMS  lficta.. 
Jor  a  20  ft.  row  PANSIES,  lOcts.  All  three  25cta. 
LBurires*  Seed  V-«ne  ever  offered .  Don’t  rales  it. 

20  ft.  ROW  Of  Mixed  SWEET  PEAS 
for  2  Names 

Write  for  SaTzer’a  138  Page  Free  Seed  Book.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  growing  information, 
also  wonderful  seed  specials.  Send  2  names  of 
other  seed  buyers  and  we’ll  send  you  absolutely 
FREE  a  20  ft.  row  of  SWEET  PEA  S. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CC. 

Box  239  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 
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MAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE  COMPANY 

he  keeps  and  hy  the  same  token  a  business 
house  is  known  by  the  customers  it  has-  *n 
order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
clientele,  the  largest  edition  of  our  catalogue 
ever  produced  is  now  ready  for  mailing  and 
as  usual  extra  conies  may  be  had  by'  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  description  of  Nursery  stock 
with  the  attractive  prices  carried  under  each 
item.  You  will  agree  with  this  statement 
when  you  have  looked  it  over.  Yourcopt 
is  ready.  Drop  a  postal  card  to.  F1NG1-.R 
I.AKES  NURSERIES  Geneva,  N.  Y 


T  M  f 

BERL  IN 
QUART 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


i  hat  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


IGHT  PRICE 
ft/' ON  PURE 


Highest  Quality  Tested  Seeds 

|  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Seed  Corn.. 

Seed  Oats,  Soy  Beans  and  CARDEN  SEEDS. 
tA  Send  for  Prices  and  Market  Gardeners  Free  ILfeeas  L 
Catalog,  SAUNDERS  SEED  COMPANY 

HO  4TH  ST.  TIPPECANOE  CITY.  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOIC 


PLANT  BANDS,  PAPER 
POTS,  PUNT  PROTECTORS 

Keeps  the  roots  in  a  bunch.  No  broken  roots  in  trans¬ 
planting.  No  loss  from  cut  worms  and  maggots.  Plants 
from  seed  beds  and  cold  frames  are  helped  to  vigorous 
growth  by  their  use.  Recommended  by  the  largest 
growers  of  Flowers,  Tomatoes,  Lettuce,  Tobacco  and 
similar  plants  in  the  country.  Ask  for  information  and 
prices.  E.  It.  STORY  North  Grafton,  Muse, 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Harts' 


New  Sweet  Com 

Lyman’s  Pride 

A  wonderful  corn  for  market 
gardeners,  and  the  home;  remains 
sweet  and  tender  two  weeks  longer 
than  other  kinds;  a  money  maker. 
Half-pound,  30  cents. 


Whipples  New  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn 

A  very  decided  improvement  over 
Golden  Bantam;  five  days  earlier; 
ears  twice  as  long.  Half-pound  25  cts. 

Hundredfold  Peas 

The  newest  and  best  market  gar¬ 
deners  sort ;  early,  1  Y<i  feet  high,  does 
not  need  brush.  Pods  big  and  solid, 
easy  to  pick.  Half-pound,  25  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  E  is  specially  for 
New  England  gardeners  who  want 
good  seeds  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Send  for  a  free  copy. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 


Wethersfield,  Conn. 


RIGHT  now  you  should  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  next  garden.  Dreer’s 
1925  Garden  Book  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  reliable  Seeds  and  Plants, 
including  worth-while  novelties,  and 
advice  which  will  insure  your  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  It  offers  the  best 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn, 
Grass,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


xbur  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


You  cau  have  3  to  5  tons  more  cabbage  per  acre. 
My  free  cabbage  and  cauliflower  book  tells  how. 
Explains  superiority  of  Danish  seeds  and  methods 
of  cultivation.  Other  valuable  information. 
Drop  a  postal  in  the  mail  today.  Just 
say  “send  book.” 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  of  pure-bred, 
high  yielding  Danish  Seeds 
Box  R  Lima,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 
added  profit— of  ten  double  or  triple— comes  from  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

46  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed— you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

This  Valuable  Book— 

The  1925  Isbell’s 
Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds  howto  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct -from - 

grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

364  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192  5  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (n) 

"Name _ _ 

Address.. . . . 


Hardy  and  Tender  Plants 
From  Seed 

Last  year  13  thrifty  Abutillons  (flower¬ 
ing  or  bell  maples)  were  raised  from  one- 
third  packet  of  seed,  and  one  friend 
raised  six  from  her  third  ;  the  other  did 
not  report.  These  are  of  course  tender 
plants  (house  plants)  of  shrub-like 
growth.  Started  early,  that  is  in  Feb¬ 
ruary'  or  March,  they  are  said  to  bloom 
the  first  year.  Ours  were  not  sown  till 
June  for  lack  of  room.  They  were  sown 
in  boxes  kept  in  an  east  window,  and 
one  budded  in  November,  but  change  of 
temperature  blighted  it. 

Another  house  plant  that  started 
readily  from  seed  was  the  smilax.  Both 
of  these  required  more  time  to  germinate 
than  annuals.  The  Abutilons  kept  com¬ 
ing  for  six  weeks.  The  smilax  a  friend 
intends  for  porch  boxes  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

The  much-praised  new  Delphinium  1 
expected  would  be  slow  to  germinate  and 
only  a  low  per  cent  of  plants,  but  they 
came  quickly  and  abundantly  and  grew 
luxuriantly,  both  the  red  and  mixed 
shades  of  blue.  The  yellow  variety 
seemed  frail  and  finally  died. 

Shasta  daisy  grew  abundantly  and 
lustily.  These  flowers  are  such  a  glisten¬ 
ing  white  they  are  lovely  in  clumps  in 
the  foreground  of  the  perennial  border. 

Linum  (perennial  flax)  grew  well,  as 
did  hardy  aster,  Centaurea  and  Salvia. 
These  may  not  please  us,  and  they  may 
winter-kill  as  snow  was  late  in  coming. 

Last  year  there  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  packets  of  seed  to  be  planted,  an¬ 
nuals,  hardy  and  tender  perennials. 
Naturally  there  were  some  failures,  tube¬ 
rose,  oleander,  Incarvillea,  for  instance, 
while  FLoradale  daisy  was  planted  too 
early,  a\l  Argemone  so  late  the  seeds 
failed. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
new  varieties  so  much  I  am  especially 
delighted  with  a  new  beauty.  Perhaps 
too,  the  new  double  larkspur  in  shades 
of  rose  and  deep  pink  was  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  new  annual.  They  came  very 
true  from  seed  and  actually  reminded  of 
stocks  or  even  hyacinths  and  oh,  so  easy 
to  grow.  Simply  plant  the  seed  when 
the  ground  is  fit  to  plant  the  hardier 
vegetables  and  the  larkspur  does  the  rest. 

The  single  annual  larkspur  was  lovely 
last  year.  Why  isn’t  it  grown  more? 
It  bloomed  from  midsummer  till  long 
after  the  first  frost. 

Have  you  tried  the  double-fringed 
“Shrimp  Pink”  poppy?  It  is  a  wonderful 
shade  and  a  perfect  globe. 

It  was  a  second  year  with  Cuphea  or 
cigar  plant.  It  is  the  calyx  tube  of  the 
flower  that  gives  the  plant  its  name. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  like  a  dwarf 
Salvia,  about  15  in.  high  and  has  spikes 
of  pinkish  magenta  blooms  about  three- 
fourth  of  an  inch  across,  and  they 
bloomed  from  July  till  frost.  They  were 
intended  to  bloom  in  the  house  a  while, 
but  a  cold  night  caught  them  on  the 
porch.  The  seeds  of  Cuphea  were  planted 
about  March  15  in  boxes  with  rows  an 
inch  apart  and  the  seeds  a  half  inch 
apart  in  the  row  and  almost  every  seed 
grows,  and  they  are  easily  transplanted. 
In  beds  they  need  at  least  10  in.  of  space 
each  way,  and  need  a  sunny  place.  They 
are  also  extra  nice  for  pot  plants,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  what  is  needed  in 
one  porch  box.  Something  different  is 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  gardener. 

The  aster,  Petunia,  Salvia,  nasturtium, 
morning-glory,  etc.,  are  always  good,  but 
variety  is  the  spice  of  garden  life.  The 
single  velvety  purple  Petunia  is  a  new 
and  beautiful  choice,  and  the  crown  asters 
attract  much  attention. 

Nicotianas  seemed  to  bloom  earlier 
from  seed  than  usual.  Planted  about 
March  20  they  began  to  bloom  about 
July  15,  and  bloomed  till  frost.  We 
thought  an  earlier  strain  might  have 
been  developed.  These  like  a  partially 
shaded  location.  These  were  at  the  east 
of  the  house  and  trees. 

Two  other  annuals  had  pretty  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms.  The  low-growing  Bar- 
tonia  gave  a  few  dainty  satiny  yellow 
blooms,  different  but  about  the  size  of 
California  poppy  blooms,  and  then  were 
over-grown  by  Linaria  and  Scabiosa.  The 
friend  who  gave  me  the  seed  said  she 
liked  them  for  a  border  of  a  sunny  bed. 

Annual  lupins  were  swamped  by  a  mass 
of  petunias,  but  the  foliage  was  finely 
cut  and  the  few  spikes  of  pea-shaped 
blossoms  were  a  brilliant  blue  ;  no  won¬ 
der  they  are  called  Texas  blue-bonnets. 

Then  beside  the  road  there  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  bed  of  Chinese  wool  flower.  It 
has  been  so  highly  described '  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  disappointed  in  it,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  was  a  revelation.  It  may  be  hard 
to  grow,  but  I  can  at  least  try  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  cockscomb  race. 

I  read  of  the  beauty  of  the  annual 
Vinca  in  sandy  soils,  and  that  is  on  the 
list. 

Some  way  I  always  fancied  I  would  like 
to  begin  the  index  of  a  seed  catalog  and 
try  everything  I  hadn’t,  so  Abronia  and 
Adlumia  are  listed.  This  last  is  long  in 
germinating.  mother  bee. 


Hoffman’s  New  Catalog  FREE 


THIS  is  more  than  a  Seed-Book.  Gives  the  plain  facts  on  this 
year’s  Farm-Seed  outlook.  Lists  all  the  main-crop  Seeds,  and 
ortly  proven  varieties  of  them.  Offers  pointers  of  value  to  most  any 
farmer.  Makes  it  plain  why  more  Eastern  Farmers  depend  on 
Hoffman’s  Seeds  every  year.  The  one  big  reason  is  —“Hoffman's 
Seeds  Pay!  *  *  Sow  them  this  year  for  your  Protection  and  Profit! 

Before  buying  your  1925  Seeds,  be  sure  to  get  this  Free  Book — it  is 
going  to  pay  you! 

Alfalfa — Clover  — Timothy —  and  other  Grasses  in  genuine  north¬ 
ern-grown,  native  Seed.  Hardiest  strains,  free  from  foul  weeds.  Tested 
seed  that  grows  and  does  well  in  your  section.  Costs  you  but  a  few 
pennies  more  per  acre  than  other  ordinary  grades  would  stand  you.  And 
is  worth  much  more  when  results  are  compared!  Samples  free . 

Seed  Oats — Seven  kinds,  ‘side’  oats  and  ‘sprangle’  oats.  Reliable 
yielders— proven  so  by  years  of  actual  use  throughout  the  East.  Prices 
fair.  Samples  free. 

Seed  Corn — Good,  sound,  well-cured,  tested  seed  that  will  grow!  Many 
kinds.  For  the  Silo  and  for  the  Crib.  Costs  you  only  about  a  half- 
dollar  an  acre!  Worth  many  times  more,  especially  this  year. 

Other  Seeds — Potatoes.  Barley  and  the  other  Spring  Grains.  Field 
Peas.  Soy  Beans.  Pasture  Grasses.  Seeds  for  green  manuring— cover 
crops— etc.  All  of  extra-good  quality. 

Wvite.  today — Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  Post-card. 
Mention  the  Samples  you  want  to  see.  You’ll  get  them  and  the 
Catalog— both  free — by  quick  mail.  Buying  your  Seeds  from  this 
List  is  going  to  please  you  and  show  you  a  good  profit! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  1 5  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Our  big,  new  seed  book  of  176  pages 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  published 
because  we  are  offering  you  greater 
values  in  tested  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs 
than  ever  before.  We  are  specializing  in 
these  and  list  only  the  very  best  varieties. 

More  than  half  a  million  home  gardeners  plant 
Maule’s  Seeds  year  after  year  because  they  know 
from  experience  that  there  are  none  better. 

Every  order  is  shipped  within  24  hours  after  receipt. 


Send  for  this  free  seed  book  today 


WM.  HENRY  M AULE,  Inc.,  864  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

a  MAULE  S  SEEDS 
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Have  a  Successful  Garden 


HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested 
and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris 
is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of 
his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of 
Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  —  Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  11  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

* 


FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 
THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog 
If  you  grow  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  list.  We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA.  O. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Ha'- 
Ian  P.  Kelsoy,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  SS.OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  7,  1925 


Address  Dept.  10  400  Broome  St.,  New  York 

— — 1«  - - 


A  fascinating  new  catalog  of  candy  com¬ 
binations.  Here  is  a  book  that  we  will 
gladly  send  you  if  you  write  at  once. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
\  Candy  purchases  —  show  you  how  to 
\  order  a  varied  candy  supply  for  your 
\  home  each  week  and  acquaint  you 
with  the  Loft  method  of  service  — 
Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices. 

You  can  have  this  beautifully  illustrated 
i  book  if  you  send  for  it.  A  postal  card  is 
\  sufficient,  but  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


SENT  PREPAID 

Offer  A 

1  lb.  Peanut  Brittle  . 

1  lb.  Special  Assorted 
Chocolates  .... 

1  lb.  Crystal  Mixture  , 

Offer  B 

1  lb.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Pineapple 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Double 
Dips . 

1  lb.  Fancy  Hard  Can¬ 
dies  (in  metal  con¬ 
tainers)  ... 

Offer  C 

1  lb.  Very  High  Grade. 
Assorted  Chocolates  . 

1  lb.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Parlays  .  . 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Covered 
Cocoanut  Royals  .  . 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Italian  , 
Creams  .  .  .  .  I 

1  lb. Superfine  Creamery 
Caramels  .  .  .  , 


All  for 
only 

1.00 

Prepaid 


All  for 
only 

2.00 

Prepaid 


All  for 
only 

3.50 

Prepaid 


Thisbook  illustrates  specially  select¬ 
ed  combinations  at  prices  that  will 
simply  astound  you — for  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  candy  that 
can  be  made — with  over  a  thousand 
delicious  kinds  to  choose  from. 


Fresh— By  Mail! 

LOFT  CANDY  is  sent  to  you  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  The  convenience  of  ordering  by  mail  from 
a  profusely  illustrated  book  —  plus  immediate  de¬ 
livery  direct  from  our  kitchen  to  you 

assures  you  fresh  supply  of  confections,  every  day 
of  the  week,  at  prices  so  low  that  you  will  hardly 
believe  your  eyes. 

24-Hour  Order  Service 

Loft  fills  orders  immediately  upon  receipt,  because 
our  Mail  Order  Department  adjoins  our  kitchens 
and  features  a  special  24- hour  service.  No  delay! 
It  reaches  your  door  direct  from  the  factory.  That 
is  why  we  guarantee  its  freshness! 

Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices  are  the  reasons  for  its 
popularity  today.  Millions  buy  it  because  it  cannot  be 
made  better,  purer  or  more  delicious  at  any  price. 

Loft  Pays  the  Postage 


Our  51 -year  reputation  assures  all  patrons 
of  fresh,  pure,  delicious  candy  and  we 
guarantee  it  —  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  You  must  be  satisfied  f 
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The  Toulouse  Goose 


The  common  gray  goose  is  a  very  or¬ 
dinary  sort  of  farmyard  fowl,  but  it  has 
some -blue  blood  bac-k  in  its  generations, 
and  it  is  these  well-bred  massive  geese 
with  hundreds  of  years  of  pure  breeding 
behind  them  that  are  coming  into  popu¬ 
larity  on  farms  throughout  the  country. 
According  to  the  “Standard  of  Perfec¬ 
tion”  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  mature  specimens  should  weigh  25 
and  20  lbs.  respectively,  male  and  female. 
Some  of  the  large  shows  frequently  have 
birds  that  weigh  two  or  three  pounds 
above  standard.  The  Toulouse  goose  has 
a  quiet  plumage  color  pattern  of  gray 
and  white  that  goes  well  with  its  stately 
carriage.  Its  long  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  show  in  the  trueness  to  type  and 
uniformity,  which  mark  the  offspring.  I 
have  never  seen  an  off-colored  Toulouse, 
and  rarely  one  that  was  very  far  out  of 
the  way,  in  shape  or  size.  About  the  only 
defect  that  is  common  at  all  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  slipped  wings.  This  is 
more  common  in  some  strains  than  in 
others,  and  doubtless  is  affected  by  the 
care  and  feeding.  When  about  10  weeks 
old  or  perhaps  a  little  before  the  large 


ing  the  laying  season  even  when  they 
have  good  pasture.  In  cold  weather  we 
also  feed  a  small  handful  of  whole  corn 
to  each  bird  at  night.  We  provide  water 
in  pails,  or  preferably  tubs.  They  com¬ 
mence  to  lay  soon  after  the  middle  of 
February  laying  about  every  other  day. 
If  straw  nests  in  large  boxes  or  barrels 
low  down  are  provided  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  in  finding  the  eggs,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  collected  soon  after  laid, 
in  cold  Winter  weather. 

We  never  let  our  geese  sit,  and  pure¬ 
bred  Toulouse  make  very  poor  mothers. 
We  set  five  goose  eggs  under  a  medium¬ 
sized  hen.  We  like  to  set  two  hens  at  a 
time  or  10  eggs  and  expect  on  the  aver¬ 
age  from  six  to  eight,  goslings.  Our 
nests  are  orange  boxes  with  two  sides 
off.  A  3-in.  strip  is  nailed  across  one 
side  to  keep  the  nest  litter  in,  the  other 
side  is  placed  on  the  concrete  floor.  We 
then  shovel  in  enough  soil  so  that  a  well- 
rounded  nest  can  be  <made  directly  on  the 
concrete  floor,  but  inside  the  orange  box. 
This  earth  hollow  is  then  lined  with  ex¬ 
celsior  and  it  becomes  complete.  We 
fasten  all  sitting  hens  on,  letting  them 


Within  the  past  year,  tobacco  farmers  from 
New  England,  fruit  growers  from  N.  Y.  State, 
farmers  from  Ohio,  Mich.,  and  Pa.,  and  live¬ 
stock  men  from  as  far  west  as  Idaho  have  lo¬ 
cated  in  Sunny  Southern  Maryland  and  are 
doing  well.  Your  opportunity  is  here.  Write 
at  once  for  literature  about  this  opportunity- 
land  with  the  ideal  farming  climate. 

K.  A.  McRAE,  Executive  Secretary 
Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
Maryland  Building,  :  College  Park,  Md. 
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l  England  under  the 
personal  supervis- 
I  ion  of  experienced 
'  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 


Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
for  home  or  market  should  have 
a  copy  of  ourFruitBook.  Write 
for' it  today. 


THE  BARNES  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 
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Verdure  for  House  Plants 
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[0LTSE  plants  need  a  soil  building  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  will  replace  the  life- 
giving  bacteria  “eaten”  by  them  during 
the  process  of  their  growth. 

VERDURE  is  a  clean,  oderless  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  fertilizer  for  house 
plants,  gardens,  shrubbery  and  lawns. 

Use  it  on  your  house  plants  now.  Send 
25  cents  tor  a  pound  can,  or  75  cents  for 
a  five-pound  can  and  a  copy  of  "Hints 
for  Home  Gardeners.” 

Verdure  Company  Co.,  Inc. 

811-313  Railroad  Place,  Orange.  N.  J . 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
•order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  The 
brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We  have 
made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly.  K.  &  W. 
Seeds  are  dependable,  handy;  just  what 
you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc., 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  325. 

KENDALL  £&  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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This  Trade-Mark 
Safeguards  You 

One  cannot  tell  from  the  looks  of  seed 
whether  it  is  alive  or  dead,  pure  or 
diseased,  true  to  name  or  some  vari¬ 
ety  notwanted.  There  isjust  one  way 
to  make  sure— order  seeds  from  a 
seedsman  you  can  trust.  For  69  years, 
gardeners  have  found  Gregory’s  Seeds  to 
be  just  what  the  name  implies — “Honest 
Seeds.” 

Early  Burbank  Tomato 

“The  earliest,  smoothest,  solidest,  most 
productive,  and  best  of  all  early  tomatoes,” 
said  Mr.  Burbank.  Send  15c  for  package; 
or  25c  for  two  packages.  (Coin  or  stamps). 

CATALOG  FREE— Describes  over  60  vari¬ 
eties  of  our  own  introduction.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  68 
pages;  150illustrations.  Write  for  it  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15  Elm  Street  Marblehead.  Mass. 


Root  Grafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Oars  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features.  100 — S3.50.  1,000 
up,  lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MflRKLE  Martinsburg,  W  Va. 


Pair  of  Toulouse  Geese 


thick  quills  of  the  wing  primary  feathers 
weigh  down  the  first  joint  of  the  wing 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  it  outward. 
It  may  not  be  noticed  for  a  week  or 
two,  until  the  large  feathers  begin  to 
stick  out,  as  they  grow,  in  a  most  awk¬ 
ward  appearing  way.  The  joint  and 
muscles  have  apparently  been  stretched 
by  that  time  and  it  is  only  by  careful 
binding  that  the  wing  can  be  perman¬ 
ently  straightened. 

The  popular  type  today  is  a  low-set 
ponderous  body  with  a  deep  broad  breast 
and  a  well  developed  dewlap.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  place  too  much  importance  on 
loose  flabby  flesh  and  skin  along  the 
keel  as  well  as  under  the  head,  making 
a  very  prominent  dewlap,  is  unfortunate. 
Such  features  add  nothing  to  the  meat¬ 
carrying  properties  of  the  fowl,  nor  their 
beauty  and  symmetry.  It  is  purely  a 
fad  of  the  ultra-fancy  breeder,  and  should 
be  discouraged  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
breed. 

The  Toulouse  is  a  hardy  prolific  goose. 
We  have  raised  them  for  a  number  of 
yeai*s,  and  have  never  had  sickness  of 
any  kind  to  combat.  Either  two  or 
three  females  should  be  placed  with  one 
male  during  the  Fall  or  Winter,  pre¬ 
ferably  before  February  1.  Young  birds 
may  be  used  as  breeders  their  first  year, 
but  experienced  breeders  prefer  old  fe¬ 
males.  They  often  remain  profitable  up 
to  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  While  they 
need  very  little  in  the  way  of  shelter  they 
will  pay  for  good  feeding  during  the 
Winter  months.  Wet  swampy  pasture 
ground  is  ideal.  Green  rye  or  other 
grain  is  excellent.  They  not  only  do 
not  need  water  to  swim  in,  but  we  find 
they  do  exactly  as  well  with  only  enough 
to  drink,  which  is  quite  a  little.  Some¬ 
times  a  gander  will  only  accept  one  mate, 
but  usually  he  will  take  two  or  three. 
When  geese  are  once  mated  they  remain 
so,  and  the  eggs  should  run  80  or  90  per 
cent  fertile.  In  cold  weather,  when  we 
want  to  prepare  the  geese  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  and  when  snow  prevents 
them  from  grazing,  we  feed  the  bens  dry 
laying  mash  in  deep  boxes.  We  keep 
this  constantly  before  the  breeders  dur¬ 


all  off  together  at  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Whole  corn,  water  and  a  dust 
bath  are  provided.  In  about  an  hour 
we  see  that  there  is  a  hen  on  every  nest 
and  shut  them  on  for  another  24  hours. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  28  days  of 
sitting  the  eggs  are  placed  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  second  or  two,  or  just  sprinkled 
in  the  nest.  This  is  always  done  on  the 
twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  day. 
When  a  nest  of  eggs  is  about  ready  to 
hatch  we  place  a  hen  on  that  nest  which 
shows  the  effect  of  long  sitting  most. 

An  ordinary  brooding  coop  of  good 
size  is  used  and  we  put  it  into  an  in- 
closure  made  of  8  or  10-in.  boards.  Three 
12- ft.  boards  will  make  a  good  yard  for 
six  or  eight  goslings  until  they_are  three 
of  four  weeks  old.  The  mother  hen  is 
kept  fastened  in  the  coop,  but  the  slats 
are  made  so  the  goslings  can  go  in  and 
out.  We  feed  the  dry  laying  mash 
moistened  with  milk,  and  give  them  a 
little  several  times  a  day.  About  the 
only  danger  is  rodents  or  cold  rain. 
Young  goslings  are  just  about  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  as  young  chickens  to  dampness. 

When  they  are  a  week  old  they  will 
begin  to  eat  grass  and  after  that  they 
need  tender  fresh  pasturage  all  the  while. 
We  keep  on  feeding  them  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  keep  them  with  their  mother 
in  small  yards  until  they  are  six  or 
eight  weeks  old.  By  this  time  they  have 
feathers  on  thir  backs  and  can  take 
care  of  themselves  when  they  are  turned 
out  in  the  lots  with  the  old  birds.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  amusing  to  watch  the  old  birds 
receive  their  half-grown  offsprings.  They 
scare  the  youngsters  half  to  death  while 
they  are  getting  acquainted.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  the  gander  and  sometimes  a 
goose  who  adopts  a  flock  of  these  new 
arrivals,  and  thereafter  they  are  found 
together  at  all  times.  The  young  birds 
will  weight  16  to  20  lbs.  apiece  by 
Thanksgiving,  and  can  be  fattened  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavier.  Breeding  geese  should  never 
be  fattened,  and  many  fine  birds  have 
been  spoiled  from  overfeeding.  Those 
that  are  going  to  market  should  he  fed 
whole  corn  three  times  a  day  for  two  or 
(Continued  on  Pago  204) 
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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Start  the  Children  Right 

You  want  your  family  to  be  healthy 
— personal  cleanliness  is  the  greatest 
aid  to  good  health.  Start  your  chil¬ 
dren  right— give  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  they  should  have  for  cleanliness 
and  health. 

A  modern  bathroom— properly 
equipped— is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  conveniences  and  comforts 
for  the  home. 


Send  for  catalogue  Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Home.”  It  is  free  and  shows 
a  variety  of  designs  and  sizes 
of  attractive,  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  plumbing  fixtures. 

Sent  postpaid  on  request. 


Standard  cSamtarg  Co. 

Pittsburgh 


//  .htfi  til  rr  **«  *■  •  J  Li  >n 
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TOMATO  specialists 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 

Oar  "Rosy  Mom” — pink  skin¬ 
ned,  firm  fleshed  and  deliciously 
flavored— is  one  of  our  newest 
end  finest  varieties.  A  sure  and  ear¬ 
ly  producer  of  solid  fruit,  a  good 
Blicer.  No  cracks  about  the  stem.  Packet,  25c. 


LIVINGSTON'S  X92S  SEED  ANNUAL— FREE 

For  better  gardens,  get  this  handsomely  illustrated  An¬ 
nual.  Describes  in  detail  such  new  and  popular  varieties 
as  Golden  Acre  Cabbage,  Golden  Plume  Celery,  Whipple’s 
Early  Yellow  Sweet  Corn,  Honey  Ball  Muskmelon,  King 
of  Denmark  Spinach,  etc.,  etc.  Tells  when  and  how  to 
plant  for  surest,  biggest  crops.  Write  for  free  copy  today 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,221Chestnst  St..  Columkui.O. 


MBfflffDW 


500  to  1000% 
Net  Profit 
In  100  DAYS 

GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 


Hundreds  are  doing  it— Why  not  you?  Erect  neat 
roadside  stand  and  sell  right  at  farm.  Buy  Pure  Seed 

horn  R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


CONDON’S  GIANT  rTAM  A  HP  A 
EVERBEARING  1  UIVI/1 1  U 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Bit  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  cannor.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
Giant  EverboarincTomato  I 
and  our  Big  1925Garden  I 
and  Farm  Guide.  - —  ►  I 
192-Pa«e  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co. 

Bex  186  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


’J  o  a/i  uunvuu  ■ 

FREE 


The  FAMOUS 
“COOLIDGE” 
Sweetmeat  punkin  seed. 
Read  the  “story”  of 
Pumpkin  Centre.  How 
we  realized  $  1 ,200  from 
one  “acre”  growing 
“Coolidge”  pumpkins 
among  the  Corn.  Seed 
and  plant  catalogue  Free. 
C.  KEVITT  &  SON.  POMPTON,  N.  J. 


echigan-Grown 

seed— meaning  Northern 
grown.  Early  Varieties 

— meaning  sure  crops. 

Supply  Limited— ActQuick 

Corn  is  too  valuable  not  to  get  a  full  crop. 
Isbell’s  seeds  —  for  field  oi 
— are  choice,  selected  and  de 

Catalog  FRFF  l£>b®h’s  1925  seei 

vuiuivg  1  iika.  giving  valuable  information 
about  seeds  and  gardening,  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices,  sent  FREE  on  request 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
416  Mechanic  St.  (77)  Jackson,  Mich. 


or  garden 
_  Jjpendable. 

Isbell’s  1925  Seed  Annual— 
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O  LGIANO 
SEEDS 

107  years  of  seed  selling.  No  better 
seeds  obtainable  anywhere. 

A  Catalogue  with  complete  descrip 
tions  compiled  to  give  aid  to  the 
farmer,  market  and  home  gardener. 

Sent  free  upon  request 
THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  N-202  Baltimore,  Md, 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better  — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  lb.,  #1. 
CA  ULIFL.OWER — Snowball, 
One  ounce,  $1.  Post  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers’  Service  Co.,  Inc.  Middletown,  N  Y. 


POQ  J-  Oats,  measured  bushel,  55  lbs.  Barley,  60  lbs.  Corn, 
uccuo  soybeans,  sweet  corn.  Bears  2  to  6  ears  to  the 
stalk.  Samples  and  prices  free.  E.  C.  DETMER,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler  latoes.  Grown  on  our  on 

farm.  Write  JJ.  A.  BAKER  A-  SONS,  Fair  port,  N.T 


SWEETCORN  GOLDEN  GIANT 

30  ets.  lb.  ;  $1 — 4  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $15  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 
00%  Germination  Guaranteed.  BERT  S.  BROWN,  Hollis,  N.  II 


0QnJ  Pnlofnno  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

OBBU  rUIdlUBb  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


When  you  wrife  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 1 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sure-pay 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 


Satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  back. 
Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

Dnv  A  SMOKETOTVN 

•*  LunetiNter  Co,  *  cXm 


Big  Catalog 


Printed  in  Actual  Colors 

To  introduce  Ferris  Quality  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  to 
prove  that  buying  direct  from  grow, 
er  saves  50  per  cent,  to  make  new 
customers  and  friends,  I  offer  ev¬ 
eryone  who  writes  for  my  catalog 
and  sends  two  names  of  friends 
who  own  their  homes  and  might  be 
Interested  in  nursery  stock,  three 
Evergreen  seedlings  without  cost. 
WRITE  TODAY.  Get  facts  about; 
planting  shrubbery,  evergreens, 
fruits,  etc.  Let  me  show  you  how 
to  increase  the  value  of  your  pro-J 
perty  several  hundred  dollars, 
beautifying  your  home  grounds 
at  few  dollars  cost. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
3  620  Bridge  St., 

Hampton.  Iowa. 


bis  catalog 
in  colors,  con¬ 
taining  many  un¬ 
usual  bargains 
in  fruits, shrubs, 
evergreens  and 
Ornamentals. 
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BUYS  100 

Famous  Doctor  Burrill, 
i  One  Million  Dollar 

^strawberries, 

Most  Wonderful 
Bargain  ever 
Offered. 


BARGAINS 

10  Dahlias.  $1;  3 
Spirea,  $1;  3 

Hardy  Roses,  $1; 
8  Iris, $1;  5  Phlox 
$1;  10  Black¬ 
berries,  $1;  12 
Concord 
Grapes,  $1;  20 
,  Red  or  Black 
Raspberries, $1. 
,  Choice  of  any 
of  the  above 
for  $1,  or  any  6 
for  $5.  Biggest 

bargain  ever  offered. 


UAKULiN  5LLUS 


Assuresuccesswith  “Seedsof  Known  Origin”  care¬ 
fully  lestedforpurityandgermination.  2q(s.  Metcalf's 
Oolden  Bantam  Corn  $  1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $  1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  64-page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
200  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


“Scott’s  Seed 
Guide  is  the 
best  seed  book 
I  ever  saw, 
very  instruc¬ 
tive”  says  C. 
J.  Wetli. 
Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


How  to  know 
good  seed 

SCOTT’S  Seed  Guide  is  a 
real  text-book  on  seed  and 
seed  selection. 

It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  clovers,  soy 
beans,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  points  the  way  to  better 
crops  and  greater  income.  1925 
edition  now  ready.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 
13  Sixth  St. 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TUI?  n  A  mm  TIC  Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
1  liLi  ULAUIULUO  Planted,, in  A  P  r  i  h  May  and 

June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
frost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  R.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


n.LI-  25— *2  ;  75— $5  ;  NOT  labeled.  15— $1.50;  50— $5, 
Udllliao  labeled.  Alldifferent varieties.  Perennial  phlox, 
mixed,  15— $1;  50— $2.  TUCKAH0E  DAHLIA  GARDEN.  Denten.  Md. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Old  Time  Vigilance 
Committees 

I  was  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  not 
long  ago  that  some  eastern  farmers  are 
talking  of  forming  a  vigilance  committee 
to  protect  themselves,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  go  at  it.  Forty-seven  years  ago  I 
went  West  on  a  farm  and  at  that  time 
the  country  was  pretty  new.  I  located 
at  Juniata,  Adams  Go.,  Nebraska.  Horse 
thieves  were  quite  plenty  at  that  time, 
so  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  we 
formed  a  vigilance  committee  of  100 
members,  which  took  in  nearly  half  of  the 
county  at  that  time,  and  will  say  it  was 
a  success,  as  no  horses  were  ever  stolen 
from  any  of  our  committee.  Our  by¬ 
laws  and  rules  were  like  this: 

There  was  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  and 
$1  yearly  dues.  There  was  a  captain 
and  lieutenants,  but  all  were  under  the 
captain.  Whenever  there  was  a  team 
stolen  the  county  was  divided  in  four 


ing  a  young  man  among  other  deaf 
people,  if  it  were  possible.  It  will  be 
better  for  this  boy  to  live  with  people 
who  have  their  hearing  and  to  try.  to 
learn  lip  reading,  so  that  he  may  talk 
with  them.  He  needs  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  avoid  becoming  a  recluse  by  giv¬ 
ing  up  to  his  defect,  and  should  know 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  most 
useful  people  in  the  world  are  quite  deaf. 
Encourage  him  to  overcome  his  handicap, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so, 
and  not  to  feel  that  he  is  helpless  and  in 
a  class  by  himself  because  of  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Agricultural  College  and 
Farmers 

I  have  read  your  editorial  on  page  52. 
The  fact  that  the  college  graduate  in 
question  did  not  succeed  in  farming  does 
not  prove  agricultural  education  to  be  a 
failure.  If  we  knew  the  particulars  in 
the  ease  mentioned  I  am  convinced  we 


One  of  the  Old-time  Blacksmith  Shops — There  Are  Few  of  Them  Left. 


parts,  each  25  was  to  go  in  opposite 
directions,  ride  out  two  days  and  circle 
around  for  a  two-day  return  trip.  If  the 
thief  was  caught  not  to  return  him,  only 
the  team,  and  no  questions  asked.  We 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  after  any 
thieves  on  our  own  account,  but  went 
for  a  neighbor,  who  would  not  join,  who 
had  his  team  stolen.  The  team  was 
found  but  no  thief  brought  back  for 
punishment.  There  were  no  more  horses 
stolen  in  that  community  while  I  lived 
there,  six  years.  But  we  were  called  out 
once  by  another  county  to  help  them  and 
found  a  thief  in  another  part  of  county. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  horse- 
thief,  but  captured  two  bank  robbers.  I 
think  if  the  farmers  would  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  when  they  caught  a  sneak 
thief,  take  and  give  him  a  public  horse¬ 
whipping,  the  thieving  would  soon  cease ; 
if  they  caught  a  bank  robber  or  a  hold¬ 
up,  hang  him  to  the  first  tree  they  come 
to  and  I  think  there  would  be  less  of  it. 
The  punishment  for  these  fellows  has 
been  too  light.  One  case  I  know  while 
West  was  where  three  men  held  up  a 
groceryman  one  night  when  going  home. 
This  happened  in  Hastings,  Neb.,  our 
county  seat.  The  parties  were  captured 
within  48  hours  after  the  deed  and  were 
hung  at  railroad  culvert  bridge.  It  cost 
the  county  just  $30  to  get  rid  of  them. 
This  lawlessness  was  soon  stopped. 

Ohio.  L.  cook. 


School  for  Deaf  Boy 

Is  there  some  institution  for  a  19-year- 
old  deaf  boy,  where  he  could  learn  some 
trade?  He  is  very  handy  with  tools,  and 
says  farm  life  makes  him  very  sad.  I 
thought  probably  he  would  feel  better  if 
he  could  be  among  deaf  boys.  He  is  a 
poor  boy,  has  no  father,  no  mother. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  b. 

I  know  of  no  institution  conducted  for 
the  deaf  alone,  as  this  defect  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  sufficient  to  make  special  training 
necessary  in  order  that  one  may  earn  a 
livelihood.  Neither  should  I  advise  plae- 


would  find  out  that  the  blame  for  the 
boy’s  failure  is  not  to  be  placed  with 
the  agricultural  college.  The  hoy  may 
not  have  been  of  the  agricultural  type, 
he  may  have  lacked  every  qualification  to 
he  a  good  farmer.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  mysterious  charm  connected  with  a 
college  degree  which  would  guarantee  its 
possessor  a  howling  success.  The  hoy 
is  making  good  in  a  business  career,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  great 
deal  of  his  success  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  benefits  derived  from  his  agricultural 
college  training. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  argue  by 
analogies.  The  fact  that  somebody 
bought  a  male  bird  from  some  well- 
known  poultry-breeder  and  the  fact  that 
this  male  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good 
breeder,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  particular  strain  of  birds  is  no  good, 
although  I  admit  that  it  is  human  nature 
to  generalize  such  instances. 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  figures 
secured  in  a  number  of  States  comparing 
the  financial  success  in  farming  occupa¬ 
tions  of  graduates  from  grammer  schools, 
high  schools,  short  courses  and  colleges. 
Tho.se  figures  comprise  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  cases  to  draw  conclusions  from 
proving  that  an  agricultural  education  is 
an  excellent  investment. 

CARL  II.  SCHROEDER. 


Further  Control  of  Dogs 

I  have  long  felt  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  confine  the  breeding  of  dogs  to  persons 
who  could  prove  that  they  are  qualified 
by  judgment,  sincerity,  etc.,  also  had 
funds  to  protect  and  feed  female  dogs 
and  pups.  An  amendment  to  the  Game 
Commission  laws  could  be  made  to  cover 
it.  This  might  lead  to  fewer  mutts  and 
half-breed  dogs. 

If  only  female  dogs  (unless  neutered) 
could  be  kept  by  licensed  breeders  under 
stiff  restrictions,  I  feel  it  might  help  cure 
the  homeless  and  useless  dog  question. 
It  is  the  outcast  and  homeless  and  un¬ 
fed  dogs  that  do  the  damage,  as  a  rule. 
Nothing  is  much  more  heartless  than  to 
allow  a  poor  ill-bred  half-starved  female 
dog  to  bring  in  a  litter  of  pups  where 
both  mother  and  babies  will  go  hungry. 
I’d  like  to  see  these  things  corrected  for 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  boys  and 
girls,  many  of  whom  now  are  not  trained 
to  love  animals  or  he  kind  to  dumb 
things.  t.  m.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


QwOi  * 
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The  Modem  Treasure  Chest 


In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Main  the 
search  for  hidden  treasures  brought 
adventurers  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  most  of  their  travels  were  in  vain. 

Today  there  is  a  modern  treasure  chest 
—  Our  Big  General  Catalog — which 
brings  the  treasures  of  the  world  right 
to  your  own  doorstep ! 

T ou  may  draw  on  the  endless  supply 
of  the  best  of  the  world’s  goods  with" 
out  moving  from  your  own  easy  chair 
— and  make  big  savings  while  you  are 
doing  it!  Nine  million  families — or 
nearly  one  family  of  every  three  in  the 
United  States  —  use  our  catalogs  to 


get  dependable  merchandise  at  money* 
saving  prices. 

If  you  are  not  now  getting  your  share 
of  these  bargains,  we  invite  you  to 
look  through  our  New  General  Catalog 
for  Spring  and  Summer.  One  glance 
will  convince  you  of  the  savings — one 
order  will  make  you  a  regular  member 
of  the  greatest  of  all  families,  banded 
together  to  save  on  almost  everything 
needed  for  the  family,  the  home,  the 
farm  and  the  shop. 

We  give  the  best  service  —  99  out  of 
every  100  orders  are  shipped  in  less 
than  24  hours  after  they  are  received. 


Sears,  Roebuck  «»a  Co. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


In  Less  Than  a  Day — 
Your  Order  Is  On  Its  Way 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven't  a  copy 
of  our  New  Big  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog,  send  for 
it  today.  This  conven¬ 
ient  coupon  will  bring 
you  free  our  great 
Spring  and  Summer 
book,  with  its  35,000 
bargains. 

SMail  the 
coupon  today 


31ail  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  66R68 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Name . 


Postoffice 


Rural  Route . . . . Bo*  No. 


State . 

Street  and  No. . 


# 
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So  live  and  elastic  is  the  rubber  in  u  U.S.”  Boots  that  a  strip  cut  from 
a  boot  will  stretch  more  than  five  times  its  length  without  breaking 


THIS  TEST 


SHOWS  ONE  BIG  REASON 


WHY  “US” BOOTS  GIVE 


LONGER.  WEAK 

Five  times  its  length!  It  takes  real  rubber  to 
stretch  like  that. 

But  that’s  what  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a 
“U.S.  ”  Boot  will  do. 


No  higher  quality  rubber  has  ever  been  put  into 
a  boot — and  that’s  one  of  the  big  reasons  why 
“U.S.”  Boots  wear  longer. 

It  explains  why  they  stand  the  constant  bend¬ 
ing  and  wrinkling  that  make  ordinary  rubber 
crack  and  break  —  why  they  stay  pliable  and 
waterproof. 


Then,  too,  there’s  layer  on  layer  of 
tough  fabric  reinforcements  built  into 


A  gray  sole  “  U.S.”  Boot  —  built 
for  greatest  comfort  and  longest 
possible  wear. 


every ‘‘U.S.”  Boot.  Where  the  hardest 
strains  come,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven 
separate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  discovered 
that  “U.S.”  Boots  wear  longer  and  give 
better  service.  It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for 
“U.S.”  and  get  the  longest  wear  your 
money  can  buy. 

Y  Y 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the 
big  “U.S.”  line.  There’s  the  “U.S.”  lace  Bootee,  - 
a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall— and  “U.S.” 
Arctics  and  Rubbers  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Look  for  the  “U.S.”  Trade-mark  when¬ 
ever  you  buy. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Ask  for 

“USTBoots 

Trade  Mark 


A  Farmer  Speaks  Out 

By  Glenn  W.  Birkett 


Part  I 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  (by 
permission)  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December.  Mr.  Birkett  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  line  of  reasoning  and  he 
may  not  be  an  “optimist”  as  the  word  is 
usually  defined,  but  he  certainly  gives  us 
a  high  per  cent  of  common  sense : 

Ten  days  after  being  discharged  from 
the  army,  in  October,  1919,  I  began 
farming  here  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin, 

!  stocking  and  equipping  this  240-acre 
| farm  for  the  diversified  agriculture  of 
'this  region.  I  have  had  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period.  Except  for  changing  from 
strictly  dairy  cows  to  dual-purpose  Short¬ 
horns  my  general  farming-plan  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  I  bought  all  stock  and 
equipment  at  peak  prices.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  yearly  loss  common  to  farm¬ 
ers  the  last  three  or  four  years,  my  first 
IS  months  saw  a  60  per  cent  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  my  investment. 

Naturally  I  have  been  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  various  proposals  to  make 
farming  a  profitable  business  proposition. 
But  most  of  the  proposed  remedies  are 
ridiculous  and  many  are  vicious.  Prop¬ 
erly  labeled,  they  would  be  known  as 
agencies  or  legislation  for  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  problems.  Proposed 
by  visionaries  and  politicians,  they  run 
counter  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
attack  our  natural  allies,  depress  our 
mental  attitude,  and  increase  our  tax 
burden. 

If  one  accepted  at  face  value  all  he 
hears  and  reads,  he  might  conclude  that 
the  trouble  with  agriculture  is  shortage 
of  production.  Help  for  farmers  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  politicians  and  some  educa¬ 
tors  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  scheme 
which  would  increase  output.  Price-fix¬ 
ing  and  subsidies  are  essential  parts  of 
many  of  the  cure-alls,  but  their  pro¬ 
ponents  ignore  the  fact  that  American 
farmers  never,  even  when  short-handed 
during  the  war,  have  failed  to  keep  the 
market  supplied. 

Over  two  years  ago  Babson  mentioned 
that  none  of  the  conferences  called  to 
solve  the  problem  of  agriculture  pointed 
out  the  real  trouble — 10  per  cent  too 
many  farmers.  That  surplus  is  disap¬ 
pearing  and  with  the  disappearance  are 
coming  better  times.  City  papers  speak 
of  the  increased  millions  to  the* farmer 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  sharp  advances 
in  grain  and  hog  prices.  However,  it  is 
not  long  since  the  same  papers  empha¬ 
sized  huge  production  as  a  sign  of  the 
farmer’s  prosperity.  But  the  present  turn 
for  the  better  is  due  to  a  shortage,  not 
a  surplus. 

In  spite  of  the  surplus  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Federal  government  has  been 
using  millions  of  tax  money  to  cause 
still  greater  production.  To  push  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  projects  in  regions 
far  from  markets  at  a  time  when  more 
food  is  not  needed  is  no  aid  to  farmers 
or  to  the  United  States  as  a  wrhole.  Such 
undertakings  a.”e  a  valuable  means  of 
distributing  political  patronage  and,  like 
most  paternalistic  propositions,  the  profit 
is  for  the  few,  the  burden  is  on  the  many. 
The  government  should  let  waste  land 
alone,  at  least  until  there  is  sufficient 
market  for  products  from  land  now  under 
cultivation.  Even  then  the  government 
need  not  interfere,  for  if  the  venture  is 
sound  from  the  business  standpoint,  pri¬ 
vate  capital  will  undertake  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  Federal  government  is  copied  in 
this  misuse  of  public  funds  by  State  and 
county  units.  County  agents,  demonstra¬ 
tion  farms,  experiment  stations,  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  and  personnel,  all  have 
aided  in  the  uneconomic  oversupply  of 
farm  products.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
the  abolition  of  all  of  these  offices,  but 
like  most  active  farmers  I  believe  that 
there  are  far  too  many  of  them  even  for 
px-osperous  times,  and  that  in  the  last 
three  years  they  have  done  us  more  harm 
than  good.  This  phase  of  our  trouble 
has  received  little  publicity  because  many 
of  the  people  claiming  to  represent  farm¬ 
ers  are  holding  political  jobs  which 
should  be  abolished.  The  millennium 
will  arrive  before  any  number  of  public 


officials  will  give  up  their  sinecures  vol¬ 
untarily  for  the  public  good. 

Many  of  the  schemes  propose  not  only 
to  help  us  overproduce  but  to  ignore  the 
market.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  a 
potential  market,  which  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
Henry  Ford’s  success.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  could  affoi'd  and  wanted  an 
inexpensive  automobile.  Whether  Ford 
had  lived  or  not  that  want  would  have 
been  supplied.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  producer,  a  buyer  is  as  important 
as  something  to  sell.  Economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  helps'  not  at  all  if  there  is  no 
market.  Business  other  than  farming,  by 
means  of  advertising  or  curtailment  of 
production,  or  both,  keeps  the  market  in 
condition  to  receive  the  output. 

Our  advisers  have  failed  to  help  us 
because  of  the  naive  assumption  that 
agriculture  comes  first.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  In  modern  civilization  none 
of  the  essential  industries  comes  first. 
They  come  abreast.  The  total  collapse  of 
any  great  industry — such  as  minipg, 
transportation,  banking,  and  agriculture 
— would  wreck  civilization.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  production  of  food  is  all-im¬ 
portant  applies  only  to  a  primitive 
people.  The  farmer  is  in  distress,  not 
because  he  ^is  hungry,  but  because  he  is 
unable  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
advantages  of  civilization. 

II 

Disregard  of  natural  markets  and,  even 
worse,  the  creation  of  artificial  markets 
are  no  less  illogical  than  the  attitude  we 
are  encouraged  to  have  toward  our  natu¬ 
ral  allies.  Consider  the  railroads.  Some 
reformers  would  make  farmers  pros¬ 
perous  by  lowering  freight  rates.  To 
begin  with,  it  was  paternalistic  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1917  which  helped  to  raise  them. 
Blithely  forgetting  the  results  of  the 
Adamson  law,  some  people  argue  for  more 
interference.  Even  government  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  transfer  of  freight  charges 
from  the  direct  users  of  transportation 
to  the  taxpayer  appeal  to  many.  Of 
coursfe  cheaper  transportation,  if  eco¬ 
nomic,  not  artificial,  would  be  beneficial. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
certain  regions  transportation  costs  act 
as  a  satisfactory  tariff.  Two  years  ago 
thei*e  was  a  milk  strike  of  the  producers 
of  the  Chicago  dairy  district,  comprising 
the  region  in  Northwestern  Indiana, 
Northeastern  Illinois,  and  Southeastern 
Wisconsin.  While  all  dairymen  within 
the  area  do  not  send  milk  to  Chicago,  all 
are  affected  by  Chicago  prices. 

Although  we  had  a  fairly  close  or¬ 
ganization  of  milk-producers  the  strike 
was  not  won — a  compromise  was  made — 
partly  because  the  railroads  had  tank 
cars  ready  to  import  milk  from  Northern 
Wisconsin  and  even  from  Iowa.  We 
thought  we  owned  the  Chicago  market, 
but  the  efficiency  and  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  express  service  gave  farmers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  enough  of  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  market  to  prevent  our  con¬ 
trol.  Our  loss  was  their  gain.  The  lesson 
of  that  strike  for  us  is  the  folly  of  en¬ 
couraging  Iowa  to  go  into  dairying. 

Meat-packers  are  the  subject  of  much 
expensive  investigation.  They  and  mod¬ 
ern  stock-raisers  are  mutually  dependent. 
The  packers’  part  in  the  handling  of  meat 
is  highly  efficient.  If  not,  why  is  it  more 
profitable  for  a  butcher  to  buy  local  cattle 
and  sell  them  in  the  Chicago  or  Mil¬ 
waukee  yards  and  then  get  his  dressed 
meats  from  the  packers  in  these  places? 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  advertising  of  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb  by  the  big  packers.  They  are  nor 
doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  raise 
stock,  but,  in  so  far  as  a  surplusi  of 
meat  is  removed  from  the  market,  we 
benefit. 

Recently  I  have  noticed  an  unusual 
amount  of  advertising  of  milk  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bottles,  paper  straws,  break¬ 
fast  foods,  and  baby  foods.  These  man¬ 
ufacturers,  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
business,  find  it  desirable  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  a  farm  pi-oduct.  They  may 
not  be  our  personal  friends,  but  cei’tainly 
they  are  our  allies. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Select  the  Right  Analysis 
for  Your  Crop 

Valuable  information  is  now 
available  to  the  farmers- 
Through  years  of  research 
and  actual  field  experiments, 
the  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  determined  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  which 
will  give  you  the  best  results 
on  each  crop  and  soil. 

New  York 

For  New  York,  five  analyses 
have  been  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
These  analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

» 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  anal¬ 
ysis  is  recommended.  Other 
analyses  are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &  Company  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
by  manufacturing  and 
recommending  these  analy¬ 
ses  to  the  farmers  in  New 
York. 

As  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent,  we  also  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by 
selling  the  analyses  they 
recommend. 

You  are  invited  to  call 
and  discuss  your  fertility 
problems  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  many  other  progressive 
farmers  in  this  locality  have 
found  the  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
a  means  to  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  We  will  help  you  select 
the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
to  make  you  the  most  profit. 

t %b0i . 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


t 


PB*TIUZ£RS 


Manufacturing 


tarrro, 


Knowledge 


Research 


From  the  A.  S.  A.  in  your  community  you 
can  secure  information  as  to  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  fertilizers.  He  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
County  Agents,  and  Swift  &  Company 


Even  with  their 
virgin  soil,  the 
Indians  proved 
the  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizer —  they 
placed  a  fish  in 
each  hill  of  corn 


For 


By  putting  a  fish  in  each  hill  of  corn,  the  Indian 
followed  the  best  known  fertilizer  practice  of  his 
day.  The  fish  helped  the  crop — that  was  all  he  knew. 

Since  those  days,  science  has  made  many  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  discoveries  and  has  developed 
many  different  sources  of  plantfood. 

Now,  by  taking  advantage  of  Swift  Service  through 
the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent),  every  farmer 
may  know  the  best  combinations  of  plantfood  for 
various  crops  and  soils. 

Know  what  this  service  means 

In  your  community  there  is  a  man  or  firm  who  dis¬ 
plays  the  A.  S.  A.  sign.  He  was  selected  as  the 
A.  S.  A.  because  he  has  a  reputation  for  square  deal¬ 
ing;  because  he  keeps  posted  on  the  profitable  farm¬ 
ing  methods  of  his  community  and  stands  ready  to 
give  worth-while  service. 

He  is  an  important  factor  in  your  community. 
Through  close  co-operation  with  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  the  County  Agent,  and  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  he  constantly  keeps  himself  posted  regarding 
profitable  farming  methods. 

You  can  profit  by  a  visit  to  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 

Why  Red  Steer  gives  best  results 
Swift  6s  Company,  through  constant  research  by 


their  expert  chemists  and  agriculturists,  have  not 
only  determined  the  most  productive  sources  of 
plantfoods  but  the  proper  way  to  combine,  mix,  and 
process  them  to  obtain  maximum  results  on  all  crops. 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  so  thoroughly 
processed  and  combined  that  each  plant  is  sure  to 
get  a  balanced  ration — just  the  food  it  needs  and  at 
the  right  time.  That  means  maximum  yields  of 
highest  quality  crops. 

Back  of  every  bag  of  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  is  the 
Swift  reputation — a  reputation,  maintained  for  over 
fifty  years ,  of  making  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Look  for  the  Red  Steer  on  the  bag.  It  is  your 
guarantee  of  highest  possible  quality. 

Ask  the  A.  S.  A.  about  it 
The  A.  S.  A.  in  your  community  can  explain  fully 
how  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  will  fit  into  your 
plans  for  maximum  profits  on  all  crops. 

Look  for  the  sign  that  marks  his  place  of  business 
— the  sign  of  Service  and  Quality.  If  by  any  chance 
you  cannot  locate  him,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  him. 

Swift  &  Company- 

Fertilizer  Works  Dept.  2 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Swift’s 

Red  Steer 

Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them” 


fertilizers 

lT PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


Look  for  this 
sign  of  the 
A.  S.  A. 
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Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  4 


A  three-year  apple  test 
on  the  Clermont  County  Farm- 

TT  ERE’S  the  story  of  a  three-year  experi- 
ment  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on 
apple  trees.  The  test  was  performed  on  the 
Clermont  County  FarmOrchard,  Clermont 
County,  Ohio,  during  the  years  1922, 1923 
and  1924,  on  bearing  trees,  now  12  years 
old,  under  both  the  grass  mulch  and  the 
tillage  cover-crop  methods  of  culture. 

And  here  are  the  results  as  given  out  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Three-year  averages — Yield  in  Pounds  per  tree 

Fertilize r  Grass  Tillage 
per  Acre  Mulch  Cover-Crop 
No  fertilizer  86.7  80.8 

Nitrate  of  Soda  160  lbs.  221.4  219.4 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  128  lbs.  250.6  295.1 

Ac  id  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per 
acre  was  applied  to  all  plots.  Varieties  tested 
were  Gano,  Rome,  Jonathan,  Grimes, 
Stayman  and  York  Imperial. 

The  test  demonstrates  two  things: 

1.  That  nitrogen  is  profitable  on  apple 
trees. 

2.  That  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  as  good 
or  better  than  any  other  quick-acting 
form  of  nitrogen  for  apple  trees. 

Apply  these  methods  to  your  own  orchard.  Our 
free  bulletins  will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  them  ! 

The  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Medina,  Ohio 
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Mellower,  Softer  Seed  Beds 

No  matter  what  the  condition  of  your  soil,  or  the  crops 
you  intend  to  plant  there  is  an  E-B  harrow  that  will  make 
a  finer,  softer  seed  bed. 

Whether  it  is  a  spike  tooth,  spring  tooth,  horse  or  tractor 
disc,  you  will  find  that  E-B  HARROWS  are  sturdier, 
more  practical,  last  longer  and  pull  easier. 

Our  years  of  experience  in  making  and  perfecting  harrows 
of  every  type  guarantee  you  the  best  that  can  be  built. 

E-B  Harrows  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  bigger  crop  yields 
and  labor  saved.  Your  ground  will  be  ready  on  time  and 
your  horses  still  fresh  for  the  planting  work. 

Write  today  for  attractively  illustrated  literature  show¬ 
ing  E-B  Harrows.  Remember,  whatever  farm  machine 
you  need,  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line. 

Emerson- Br an tingham  Implement  Co. 

(incorporated) 

Business  Founded  1 852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


S  EMERSON  -  BRA  NT1NGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO..  Rockford.  Illinois. 

*  Without  obligation,  send  free  ciiculars  describing  E-B 
§  Harrows. 

*  DSpikeTooth  DSpringTooth  DHorse  Discs  DTractor  Discs 

*  Name . 

*  Town . 

I  am  also  interested  in. . . 


.  State . R.F.D. 


>•»*••• 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  V.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Connecting  Your  Radio 
Set  Correctly 

How  to  Connect  Your  Aerial  and 

— * 

Ground. — Every  radio  set  that  uses  an 
aerial  and  ground,  has  two  binding  posts 
on  it,  either  on  the  inside  of  the  cabinet 
or  on  the  front  of  the  panel,  marked 
“ANT”  (or  AERIAL)  and  “GROUND” 
(or  EARTH).  Now  you  should  have 
your  set  placed  on  a  table  or  stand  near 
to  where  the  aerial  wire  enters  your 
house,  and  then  you  can  connect  with¬ 
out  having  many  wires  running  around 
your  room.  Connect  the  aerial  wire  to 
the  post  marked  Aerial  and  the  ground 
wire  to  the  post  marked  Ground  . 

Battery  Connections. — There  are 
two  posts  marked  “A +”  and  “A — ,” 
(A  positive  and  A  negative).  If  you  are 
using  a  storage  battery  you  will  find  that 
one  of  the  end  posts  is  marked  with  a  “P” 
or  “POS”  or  and  the  other  is 

marked  “N”  or  “NEG”  or  .”  Con- 


Better  to  Have  a  Table  or  Stand. — 
If  you  have  a  small  table  with  a  shelf 
underneath  it,  you  will  be  finely  fixed. 
Place  the  set  on  top  and  the  batteries 
on  the  shelf  underneath  the  set.  If  no 
bottom  shelf,  then  put  your  batteries 
back  of  the  set  on  the  same  table. 

Spoiling  Rugs  and  Floors. — If  you 
care  for  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
from  not  ruining  your  wife’s  or  mother’s 
best  rug,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  spill 
any  of  the  acid  solution  out  of  your  A 
battery  on  the  rug  or  floor.  A  single 
drop  will  eat  a  hole  through  the  rug — 
then  look  out  for  trouble.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  put  a  rubber  pad  under  the  stor¬ 
age  battery,  an  odd  piece  of  linoleum  is 
fine,  and  then  if  by  chance  you.  spill  a 
drop  or  two  it  can  be  wiped  up,  without 
in  jurying  anything. 

Telephones  or  Loud  Speaker. — 
There  will  be  a  “jack”  or  two  posts  to 
which  you  connect  the  two  tips  of  the 
cord  from  your  telephone  receivers  or 


neot  the  positive  post  of  the  A  battery  to 
the  positive  or  A  4-  post  on  your  set,  the 
negative  post  of  the  A  battery  to  the 
negative  or  A  —  post  of  your  set.  These 
connections  should  be  made  with  fairly 
flexible  wire,  of  at  least  size  14.  Lamp 
cord  is  good  but  it  should  he  untwisted. 
If  you  are  using  dry  batteries  for  A  bat¬ 
tery  then  connect  the  same  as  for  stor¬ 
age  battery,  remember  that  the  center 
post  of  the  dry  cell  is  the  positive  ( + ) 
post  of  the  battery  and  that  the  outside 
post  is  negative  ( — ). 

B  Battery  Connections.- — The  B  bat¬ 
tery  is  marked  with  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  terminals.  These  should  be  con¬ 
nected  according  to  the  voltage  shown  on 
the  posts  of  your  set,  the  negative  to  the 
negative  post  and  the  positive  to  the 
positive  post.  As  there  are  usually  three 
posts  on  most  sets  for  B  battery  con¬ 
nections,  you  must  be  careful  to  get  the 
right  wire  to  each  post. 

See  the  Diagram. — This  will  show 
you  how  to  connect  the  batteries,  and 
will  apply  for  B  battery  voltages  up  to 
90  volts.  The  dotted  line  marked  45 
volits  and  66  volts  are  where  you  should 
connect  if  your  set  calls  for  these 
voltages. 

Positive  and  Negative. — It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  your  batteries 
must  be  connected  correctly.  If  you, 
should  connect  the  B  battery  to  the  posts 
of  your  set  marked  “A,”  you  will  burn 
out  your  tubes,  so  be  careful.  Also  they 
must  be  correctly  connected  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  posts  or  your  set  will 
not  work  at  all.  Remember  that  P  or 
the  plus  sign  ( + )  '  stands  for  positive 
and  that  N  or  the  minus  sign  ( — )  stands 
for  negative,  and  then  you  cannot  make 
a  mistake. 

Distance  of  Batteries  from  Set. — 
The  batteries  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  set  as  possible,  the  A  battery  can  be 
6  or  8  ft.  away,  but  the  B  batteries 
should  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  away 
at  the  most ;  if  closer  your  set  will  work 
much  better. 


from  the  loud-speaker.  If  your  set  has 
jacks,  your  receivers  or  speaker  must 
have  a  “plug”  attached  to  them,  and  then 
you  place  the  plug  in  the  jack  by  pushing 
it  in  as  far  it  will  go.  Some  sets  work 
with  both  the  receivers  and  loud-speaker 
connected  at  the  same  time,  but  in  doing 
this  you  do  not  get  quite  as  loud  signals 
as  you  do  with  one  alone. 

'What  Kind  of  Telephone  Receivers 
or  Loud-speaker? — If  you  have  heard 
some  loud-speaker  that  you  like,  then 
buy  that  kind.  If  not  there  are  several 
different  kinds  that  you  can  use.  To  those 
interested  we  would  be  glad  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions,  fors  some  are  ’better  than  oth¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  different  makes  of 
receivers  on  the  market,  but  a  set  of  tele¬ 
phone  receivers  to  be  lasting  should  not 
be  too  cheap.  They  should  be  of  at 
least  “2,000  ohms”  resistance.  The  or¬ 
dinary  receiver  used  on  a  farm  line  will 
not  do  at  all,  and  should  not  be  used.  I 
have  used  one  set  for  over  nine  years 
and  it  is  still  giving  satisfaction,  and  I 
have. used  many  others  that  are  just  as 
good  but  one  must  choose  with  care. 
Loud-speakers  are  the  same,  some  re¬ 
quire  current  from  your  “A”  battery  to 
give  plenty  of  volume,  but  most  of  them 
do  not. 

Mail  Order  Buying.  —  The  largest 
mail  order  houses  handle  very  good  radio 
supplies,  and  in  buying  speakers  or  tele¬ 
phone  receivers  of  standard  make,  you 
can  save  a  little  compared  with  the  prices 
that  regular  dealers  ask.  Should  you 
not  be  satisfied  they  will  return  your 
money.  If  you  wish  local  dealers  to 
carry  radio  supplies,  such  as  “B”  bat¬ 
teries,  tubes,  etc.  so  that  you  can  replace 
used  up  parts  without  delay,  then  pur¬ 
chase  at  least  some  of  your  supplies  from 
them  even  if  a  few  cents  higher  than 
mail  order  prices.  Sometimes  you  may 
want  something  in  a  hurry  and  if  they  do 
not  get  enough  business  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  carry  supplies  on  hand. 

But  for  Lasting  Service  and  Sat- 
( Continued  on  Page  221) 
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Gordon- Van  Tine  Barn 
No*  402*  Size  30x42 

$977 


Gordon  -Van  Tine 
Books  are  the  Price- 
Makers  of  the  Coun¬ 
try!  Send  for  Latest 
1925  Books  Today! 


Get 

Gordon' 
Van  Tine 


Wholesale  Prices  on  Homes, 
Barns,  Lumber  and  Mill  work! 


You  will  make  bigger  savings  than  ever  by  buying  from  Gordon- Van 
Tine  in  1925!  Here  is  the  greatest  assortment,  the  largest  stocks,  the 
biggest  values  and  the  lowest  prices  anywhere  in  America!  The  buying 
power  of  200,000  customers  brings  prices  far  below  ordinary  retail  lumber 
markets,  and  you  get  better  quality. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

Don’t  take  a  step  toward  building  until  you  find  out 
how  Gordon- Van  Tine’s  system  of  shipment  direct  from  forest  mills 
— immense  volume— .quantity  production  and  one  small  profit  save 
you  30%  to  50% — often  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars!  Material 
furnished  Ready-Cut  or  Not  Ready-Cut,  as  you  prefer. 


We  Will  Figure  Your 
Lumber  Bills  FREE 

You  will  probably  find  just  the  home 
or  barn  you  want  in  our  catalogs.  But 
if  you  don’t,  or  have  sqme  special  job 
in  mind,  tell  us  your  needs,  or  send  us 
your  lumber  bills.  We  will  figure  them 
FREE  and  send  you  lowest  freight  paid 
prices  by  first  mail.  Find  out  how 
Cordon-Van  Tine  can  save  you  on  top 
quality  material  —  no  "government  lum- 
ber”or  “second  hand”  stuff,  but  new,  fresh, 
bright  material  right  from  the  mills. 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Lumber  Doors  Screen 

Shingles  Bathroom  &  Glass 

Lath  Plumbing  Mouldings 

Buffets  Supplies  Stairs 

Bookcases  Sash  Furnaces 

Cabinets  Roofing  Hotbed  Sash 

hlooring  Paints  and  Wallboe  d 

Windows  Varnish  Etc. 


22*5  V-k 


These 

FREE 

Books! 


\ 


Well  lighted  and  ventilated,  warm  and  dry. 
,  Windows  on  south  slope  of  gambrel  roof  .Barn 
ibook  also  shows  gable  and  saw-tooth  roofs. 


m 


200  Home  Plans 

Shows  bungalows,  Colonial, 
town  and  farm  homes;  3  to  9 
rooms;  plans,  photos,  speci¬ 
fications. 

Barn  Book 

654  sizes  and  kinds  of  barns, 
hog  and  poultry  houses  and 
farm  buildings. 

Building  Material  Catalog 

Everything  for  building,  remodeling  or 
repairing  at  wholesale  prices. 


Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

The  "Good  Luck”  Poultry  House  is  built  for  warmth,  dryness,  light  and  We  Ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Your  material 
ventilation.  Laid  out  on  latest  successful  poultrymen’s  ideas.  Size  shown  Comes  in  sealed  car  direct  to  your  station, 
accommodates  up  to  200  hens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

#  ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

501  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Our 

20- Year 
Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  con¬ 
cern  in  the  building 
business  that  gives 
you  a  20-year  guar¬ 
antee.  Backed  by 
resources  of  over 
$1,000,000.00. 

Four 
Big  Mills 

Davenport,  la.:  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Chenalis, 
Wash.;  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.  We  ship  from 
one  nearest  you. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

NOW! 


... 

. 


Send 
0  Bvdd  a  - 
depart  a 


We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station. 

Buy  from  mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
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.  What  Does 

“AA  QUALITY”  Mean? 


‘‘AA”  means  the  highest  financial  rating  in 
business: 

“A A  QUALITY”  means  the  highest  quality 
rating  in  commodities: 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS  lean  fertil¬ 
izers  that  have  the  highest  quality  rating: 

because 

They  have  the  greatest  crop-producing  powers, 
being  the  result  of  long,  practical  experience  and 
scientific  research. 

The  plant  foods  they  contain  are  selected  and 
formulated  with  special  reference  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  crop. 

They  are  thoroughly  manufactured,  blended  and  - 
cured  and  are  therefore  in  perfect  mechanical 
condition. 

Their  record  of  continuous  success  covers  a  period 
of  over  half  a  century. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS  are  therefore 
“The  World’s  BEST  by  Every  Test” 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems. 

Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


‘‘More  Potatoes” 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
A  simple,  strong. 
Write 
price,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 

BOX  A  STERLING.  ILL 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


7r  WHITE  PINE,  well 
•  ID  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

CLA8S-J8.60  per  Box 
50  Sqiiure  Feet. 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


RITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

OWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

-act i cal,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
oners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
ists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

ierican  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Uni.  Av.  S .  E.,  Min  neapolis ,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Fr«# 


Horticultural  Notes 


A  Bunch  of  Horticultural 
Questions 

The  following  interview  with  H.  B. 
Tukey  represents  questions  asked  by  a 
reader  in  Massachusetts. 

Q. — Will  pruning  and  care  of  wild 
grapevines  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  yield? 

A. — Removing  most  wild  plants  to  cul¬ 
tivation  improves  them  both  in  size  and 
quality,  as  well  as  in  yield. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  to  root  cuttings  of 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  just  as 
grapevines  and  currants  are  rooted? 

A.— There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
root  cuttings  of  fruit  trees,  and  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  being 
spent  upon  this  problem  today,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  real  successful  method 
has  been  devised. 

Q. — Can  forest  trees  and  shrubs  be 
rooted  in  the  same  way? 

A. — -Most  forest  trees  are  either  raised 
from  seed  or  are  grafted.  Some  ever- 


Iron  Beanpoles;  Suc¬ 
cession  of  Peas 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  for  not  using 
iron  poles  and  stakes  for  vegetables,  such 
as  Limas  and  tomatoes?  How  should 
they  he  made?  I  believe  they  would  be 
satisfactory,  in  the  long  run.  2,  What 
kind  of  peas  would  you  recommend  for 
private  use?  This  place  is  a  private  oue, 
and  would  like  a  succession  of  peas, 
from  the  first  of  June  to  about  the  middle 
of  October.  c.  N. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

1.  As  to  using  iron  stakes  or  poles  for 
Limas  and  tomatoes,  the  only  objection 
in  using  them  for  Limas  is  that  the 
vines  will  not  cling  to  an  iron  pole  as 
they  would  to  a  rough  wooden  pole.  They 
would  have  to  be  tied  with  string  con¬ 
tinually.  Of  course  tomato  vines  would 
have  to  be  tied  to  wood  as  well  as  iron. 
If  you  use  iron  get  some  old  second-hand 
inch  pipe  and  cut  it  the  desired  length. 

2.  The  Hundredfold  pea  is  the  best  pea 
I  have  ever  grown,  it  is  wrinkled,  sweet 


The  Story  of  the  Tyson  Pear 

In  and  about  Philadelphia  amateur  interest  in  fruits  and  garden¬ 
ing  attained  to  new  heights  so  early  as  during  the  life  of  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  1  nited  States  of  America.  Here  in  a  section  with  sturdy 
Dutch  stock,  famous  for  its  industry  and  garden  zeal,  and  with  such 
leaders  as  William  Coxe,  who  produced  the  first  book  on  American 
fruits,  William  Corbett,  the  exiled  English  historian,  writer,  and  ama¬ 
teur  gardener,  and  later  Dr.  William  Draper  Brinckle,  the  distinguished 
physician  and  pomologist,  here  sprang  up  one. of  the  early  schools  of 
amateur  gardening — joy  in  fruits  and  in  the  garden  solely  for  their 
own  sakes.  And  in  this  region  of  culture  and  industry  originated  so 
good  a  pear  as  the  Tyson. 

As  a  matter  of  record  it  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Tyson 
was  found  about  1794  as  a  native  seedling  in  a  hedge  on  the  farm  of 
Jonathan  Tyson,  just  north  of  Philadelphia,  at  Jenkintown,  and  which 
first  fruited  in  1S00.  For  over  40  years  the  variety  attained  nothing 
more  than  local  recognition,  until  fruit  was  exhibited  before  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1S42.  The  first  edition  (1845)  of 
Downing’s  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  contains  no  reference 
to  Tyson.  In  1848  the  National  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  (later 
the  American  Pomological  Society)  recommended  the  variety  for  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation,  and  it  has  gone  unchallenged  since  then. 

Tyson  should  be  in  every  home  orchard  wherever  pears  can  be 
grown.  A  clear  yellow  skin  with  a  faint  crimson  cheek  and  many  small 
brown  dots  encloses  a  flesh  that  is  fine-grained,  juicy,  melting,  sweet, 
and  aromatic.  The  long  curved  stem  with  the  cavity  usually  drawn  up 
about  it,  and  the  open,  star-shaped  calyx  further  identify  the  fruits. 
Ripening  about  with  Clapp  Favorite  it  would  surpass  that  variety  as 
the  herald  of  the  pear  season  had  it  better  size  and  more  attractive 
color.  Unfortunately  these  delicious  fruits  run  below  medium  in  size. 

But,  barring  a  fault  of  tardy  bearing,  it  is  in  tree  characters  that 
Tyson  can  stand  its  ground.  Blight  is  almost  unheard-of  among  its 
branches  and  for  vigor  and  health  it  is  unequalled  among  pears,  so  that 
Tyson  is  being  used  in  breeding  work  in  an  effort  to  infuse  some  of  its 
desirable  tree  characters  into  the  blood  of  varieties  with  larger  and 
more  attractive  fruits.  In  the  clamor  for  new  sorts  the  virtues  of 
Tyson  have  been  overlooked.  If  the  commercial  orehardist  can  find  no 
place  for  Tyson  excepting  as  a  local  market  fruit,  surely  Tyson  is  un¬ 
excelled  as  a  thrifty,  late-Summer  pear  of  high  quality,  especially 
suited  for  the  home  orchard.  H-  b.  t. 


greens  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  taken 
from  the  one-year  growth  a'bout  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  and  held  indoors  under 
proper  conditions,  but  this  is  a  procedure 
more  for  the  nurseryman  with  his  special 
equipment  than  for  the  average  person 
to  try. 

Q. — What  stocks  should  be  used  for 
grafting  pears? 

A.— Pears  are  grafted  on  pear  seedlings 
usually  imported  from  F ranee.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  with 
blight  resistant  stocks  using  some  of  the 
Japanese  species,  but  this  is  a  special 
phase  of  the  subject  that  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  inquiring  about. 

Q. — When  is  the  best  season  and  what 
is  the  best  method  for  resetting  white 
pine  seedlings  under  3  ft.  in  height? 

A. — The  best  time  to  transplant  ever¬ 
greens  is  in  the  Spring  or  just  when  the 
new  growth  starts.  The  roots  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a 
fairly  large  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots, 
and  to  cover  the  roots  with  a  piece  of 
burlap  if  the  tree  is  to  be  removed  to  any 
great  distance. 

Q. — Do  plum  trees  succeed  better  in  a 
moist  soil  or  in  a  dry  location? 

A. — The  European  plum  does  best  on 
the  heavier  soils.  Where  plums  are 
planted  on  light  soils  they  are  frequently 
worked  on  peach  roots,  which  are  better 
adapted  to  the  lighter  soils.  h.  b.  t. 


and  delicious ;  pods  very  large  and  heavy 
cropper.  They  are  very  hardy  and  can 
be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  is  fit  to  work ;  make  plantings 
two  weeks  apart  until  May  15.  Peas 
planted  after  this  date  do  not  yield  well, 
as  the  vines  mildew  in  warm  weather. 
For  late  crop  sow  about  August  1  to  15. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Navel  Oranges 

I  had  an  argument  about  navel  or¬ 
anges.  How  did  it  come  about  that  they 
were  called  by  that  name?  Was  some¬ 
thing  done  to  cause  them  to  be  seedless? 
Some  think  they  came  naturally. 

Hightstown,  N.  J.  G.  w.  p. 

The  navel  orange  is  so  called  because 
of  its  peculiar  formation.  A  secondary 
axis,  with  its  loonies  (the  compartments 
in  which  the  fruit  is  divided)  has  been 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  and 
causes  the  “navel”  appearance  at  the 
calyx  end.  These  navel  oranges,  of 
which  the  Bahia  or  Washington  Navel 
is  best  known,  are  chance  varieties.  The 
original  cause  of  the  variation  is  un¬ 
known  ;  it  was  apparently  a  natural 
sport.  The  Washington  Navel  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Brazil  in  1870,  and  has 
proved  especially  valuable  in  California. 
The  type  is  still  variable,  and  orange 
growers  select  wood  for  budding  very 
carefully. 
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Put  them 
out  o£  business 


San  Jose  Scale 
Blister  Mite 
Peach  Leaf  Curl 
Peach  Blight 
Apple  Scab 
Pear  Scab 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew 
Red  Spider,  etc. 


These  villainous  pests  can  start  to  count  their  hours  when  you  start  after 
them  right.  But ,  handle  them  gently,  and  hordes  of  them  only  chuckle 
in  their  sleeves. 

When  you  spray  with 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime -Sulfur 

your  spray  does  the  business.  As  an 
insecticide  it  has  no  equal. 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur  is,  however*  both  an  insecticide  and  a 
fungicide.  As  a  fungicide  it  lasts ,  and  protects  the  tree  unusually  long,  giv¬ 
ing  the  fungus  spore  no  chance  to  develop. 

Other  advantages  over  ordinary  liquid  lime -sulfur 

It  sticks.  It  is  less  caustic.  There  is  no  leakage,  freezing  or  crystallization. 
There  is  no  freight  or  cartage  expense  on  water. 

(Liquid  lime-sulfur  is  70%  water.) 

One  carload  of  Dry  Lime -Sulfur  is  equal  in  efficiency  to 
six  of  the  other. 


Order  from  your  insecticide  supply  dealer 


The  Sherwin  -  Williams  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


v 


Stop  Orchard  Troubles 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  spray  for  every 
orchard  pest  and  disease. 

DRY  LIME- SULFUR  PARIS  GREEN 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  LONDON  PURPLE 

FUNGI-BORDO  PESTROY,  ETC. 

ARSENATE  OF  CALCIUM 

For  full  information  see  the  Sherwin  -  Williams  dealer 
in  your  town. 


Important  about 

LONDON  PURPLE 

This  remarkable  product,  Hemingway’s  London  Purple, 
has  the  quickest  killing  properties,  and  due  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  fineness,  insures  maximum  spreading,  covering 
and  adhesion.  Unique  for  dusting  purposes,  also,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  fineness.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  pests  as  Potato  Bugs,  Cotton  Worms 
and  Tobacco  Worms.  Can  be  obtained  only  from 
dealers  in  Sherwin-Williams  insecticides. 
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Westclox 


Fig 


unng 

WHEN  a  galloping  fliv¬ 
ver  can  cover  ground 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  or  better,  you 
can  figure  a  trip  to  town  in 
minutes. 

To  figure  successfully  in 
minutes,  you  should  have 
some  way  of  keeping  track 
of  them.  A  sure  and  inex- 


in  minutes 

pensive  way  to  keep  tab  on 
your  time  is  to  put  a  West¬ 
clox  on  the  job. 

Besides  timing  the  house¬ 
hold  all  day  long,  it  will  call 
you  on  the  dot  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  You  can  pick  Westclox 
by  the  six-cornered,  orange- 
bordered  tags  and  the  trade 
mark  Westclox  on  the  dial. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Big  Ben 
*3-25 


Baby  Ben 
£3-25 


America 

$i.SO 


Sleep-Meter 

$2.00 


Jack  o  Lantern 
$3.00 


Pocket  Ben 
$1.50 


Glo-Ben 

$2.25 


\ - 2 
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Nichols  Triangle 
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Nichols  Co 

PPER  CO.  ■ 

25  Broad  St.  J 

New  York  H 

i  i  ■ 

The  Toulouse  Goose 

* 

(Continued  from  Page  194) 
three  weeks.  Old  breeders  will  forage 
for  themselves  nine  months  of  the  vear, 
and  50  cents  worth  of  grain  will  support 
them  during  the  other  three  months. 
Where  natural  pasturage  is  not  available 
or  plentiful  forage  crops  must  be  grown. 
Oats  are  fine  for  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  .  They  will  eat  them  until  they  ripen 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  Rape,  rye  and 
wheat  are  all  satisfactory.  With  good 
pasturage  conditions  they  probably  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  meat  as  cheaply  as  any 
kind  of  farm  live  stock.  A.  L.  clark. 

New  Jersey. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Eugene  Stecher.  chauf¬ 
feur  and  companion  of  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll,  millionaire  draft  evader,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
at  Philadelphia,  January  28.  _  Stecher, 
alleged  to  have  aided  Bergdoll  in  his  es¬ 
cape  from  the  United  States,  was  then 
arrested  on  two  indictments  charging  con¬ 
spiracy  and  harboring  a  fugitive  and  was 
held  by  Federal  Judge  Dickinson  in 
$10,000  bail;  in  default  of  which  he  was 
|  locked  in  the  county  prison. 

Four  minutes  as  a  criminal  when  he 
boarded  the  mail  car  of  a  Long  Island 
train  at  Bellmore  andi  robbed  the  mail 
clerk,  John  P.  Greene,  brought  .Tames 
Watt  Cadoo,  January  23,  a  sentence  of 
25  years  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  Judge 
Inch,  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn, 
sentenced  Cadoo.  The  sentence  of  25 
years  is  fixed  by  law.  Cadoo  is  22  years 
old.  He  stole  a  package  containing 
$10,000  from  a  registered  mail  pouch,  ex 
plaining  upon  his  arrest  he  did  it  because 
lie  had  been  recently  married  and  he 
wished  to  have  his  bride  believe  he  was 
-making  good,”  although  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  a  job. 

With  a  40-mile  gale  blowing  and  a 
temperature  many  degrees  below  zero,  38 
persons  were  driven  -from  their  homes  at 
Rumford,  Me.,  January  23,  when  two 
fires  in  opposite  parts  of  the  town  de¬ 
stroyed  seven  buildings.  The  loss  ivas 
placed  at  $75,000. 

Flames  of  unknown  origin,  spreading 
j  rapidly,  January  25,  among  excelsior  and 
vats  of  paint  and  varnish,  destroyed  the 
three-story  plant  of  the  Green  point 
Metallic  Bed  Co.,  Nos.  127-133  Green 
street,  Brooklyn.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $100,000. 

An  outbreak  between  Klan  and  anti- 
Klan  factions  at  Herrin,  Ill.,  January 
24,  in  taking  a  toll  of  four  lives,  claim 
the  recognized  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
two  factions — S.  Glenn  Young.  Klan 
raider  in  Williamso  .  County,  and  Ora 
Thomas,  deputy  sheriff.  Two  others 
killed  in  the  revolver  battle  besides 
Young  and  his  arch  enemy,  Thomas,  were 
Ed  Forbes  and  Homer  Warner,  both 
reputed  Klansmen  and  companions  of 
Young,  wlo  had  been  carrying  out  liquor 
raids  for  the  last  three  months,  although 
he  had  no  official  authority. 

Coming  t>  New  Y'ork  from  their  home 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  meet  her  hus¬ 
band,  Mrs.  John  Edward  Rovensky,  wife 
of  a  New  York  banker,  was  attackt! 
bv  a  negro.  January  26,  and  felled  with 
a  12-inch  piece  of  lead  pipe  just  as  she 
emerged  from  the  Grand  Central  under¬ 
ground  passageway  which  leads  t6  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt.  Although  bleeding  from 
a  three-inch  scalp  wound,  Mrs.  Rovensky 
kept  her  presence  of  mind  and  her 
screams  frightened  the  man  away  before 
he  was  able  to  seize  her  jewelry  or  the 
money  she  carried  in  her  handbag. 

Suit  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York  January  26 
on  behalf  of  Arthur  J.  Edwards  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Wesley  J.  Edwards  of  North 
Carolina  to  recover  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  in  this  city,  now  in  possession  of 
the  Trinity  Church  Corporation.  Samuel 
G.  Litwin,  attorney,  of  No.  1540  Broad¬ 
way,  brought  the  suit.  How  much  the 
property  involved  is  worth  no  one  knows. 
Some  say  “in  excess  of  $10,000,000.” 
Others  say  that  $400,000,000  would  not 
be  an  exaggerated  estimate,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  such  valuable  buildings  as  the  twin 
Trinity  structures  just  north  of  the 
graveyard,  assessed  at  $13,000,000.  It 
contains  the  new  New  York  Curb  [Mar¬ 
ket  and  other  great  structures  and  valu¬ 
able  Hudson  waterfront.  How  many 
named  Edwards  or  related  to  an  Edwards 
have  considered  bringing  suit  for  the 
property  could  hardly  be  estimated.  Once 
suit  was  actually  brought — in  1S97 — 
but  it  was  promptly  dismissed  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Nome,  Alaska,  has  a  diphtheria  epi¬ 
demic,  and  no  anti-toxin.  The  nearest 
known  supply  of  anti-toxin  is  at  An¬ 
chorage,  600  miles  away,  and  must  come 
by  dog  team.  Several  deaths  have  oc¬ 
curred.  There  is  only  one  physician 
there,  and  new  cases  are  appearing  daily. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  response  to  a  request  relayed  by 
radio,  cable  and  by  land  telegraph,  has 
ordered  1,000,000  anti-toxin  units  dis¬ 
patched  from  Seattle.  This  must  come 
by  way  of  Seward  and  the  Alaskan  Rail¬ 
road  to  Nenaina.  and  thence  by  dog 
team.  This  would  take  50  days 

January  27  Kansas,  Ohio  and  North 


Dakota  voted  against  the  child  labor 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  before 
80  legislatures  now  in  session. 

Twenty  firemen  narrowly  escaped 
death  or  serious  injury  January  27  when 
the  explosion  of  a  large  oil  tank  knocked 
them  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building  at  No.  83  Canal  Street, 
New  York,  during  a  fire  for  which  three 
alarms  had  been  sent.  The  fact  that  they 
fell  in  a  heap  was  held  responsible  for 
the  escape.  The  fire  caused  a  loss  of 
$75,000. 

Five  persons  were  burned  to  death 
near  Barnum,  Minn.,  January  27,  when 
the  farm  home  of  Mrs.  John  Gerard  was 
destroyed’  by  fire.  They  were  Mrs.  John 
Gerard,  a  widow;  her  two  children,  Ruth, 
fourteen,  and  Russell,  twelve;  two  grand¬ 
children.  Esther  Walberg,  three,  and 
Arthur  Jr.,  one  year  old.  Three  persons 
escaped. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Immigra¬ 
tion  officials  would  be  asked  to  give 
preference  to  cheese  makers  in  admitting 
Swiss  immigrants  under  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  House 
January  23.  The  resolution  declared 
the  demand  for  cheese  makers  from 
abroad  exceeded  the  supply. 

Creation  of  a  Federal  co-operative 
marketing  board  for  the  supervision  of 
voluntary  government-standardized  co¬ 
operative  marketing  organizations 
throughput  the  country  was  recommended 
to  President  Coolidge  January  27  by  the 
conference  on  agricultural  legislation, 
and  will  be_  urged  upon  Congress  for 
action  at  this  session  by  the  President. 
The  report  of  the  commission,  which  also 
recommends  amendments  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  credits  act.  revision  of  the  tariff 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  leasing  of 
public^  domain  for  grazing  and  other 
remedial  measures  to  benefit  the  farmer, 
was  sent  to  Congress  January  28,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressing  his  desire  for  immediate 
action. 


Countrywide  Situation 

UP  TO  .TO H X  SMITIT,  FARMER  ;  KEEP  THE 

COST  DOWN  ;  POTATOES  HIGHEST  IN 

AVEST. 

While  so  many  politicians  and  others 
are  talking  about  co-operation  and  better 
marketing  it  may  be  just  as  well  if  John 
Smith,  farmer,  doesn’t  wait  too  long  for 
them  to  help  him  out.  New  methods  may 
be  good  but  they  cannot  be  started  by 
proclamation  or  by  vote  of  Congress. 
They  mostly  fail  unless  they  grow  slowly 
through  experience  and  by  the  gradual 
training  of  producers  during  many  years, 
and  after  numerous  ups  and  downs. 

But  by  starting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  problem  John  Smith  can  help  him¬ 
self  a  little  right  away  by  cutting  costs. 
This  is  going  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

FARMERS’  FIRST  AID 

Most  good  farms  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  a  little  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  average.  Even  during  the  worst 
of  the  grain  depression  of  1921  to  1923 
there  were  farms  in  the  suffering  North¬ 
west  that  produced  wheat  at  a  profit. 
Some  of  the  wheat  cost  eight  times  as 
much  per  bushel  as  other  wheat  in  the 
same  State.  In  other  sections  some 
farmers  actually  have  made  a  little 
money  raising  hogs  for  market  the  past 
few  years  because  they  worked  out  a 
plan  to  keep  own  the  cash  outlay  for 
feed.  A  few  dairymen  are  doing  well  in 
milk  production  even  now  because  they 
have  built  up  the  herd,  the  farm  and  the 
system  to  a  point  where  the  low  cost 
defies  competition. 

In  every  line  some  farmers  are  doing 
well  on  the  average.  They  are  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  government  to  start  some¬ 
thing.  They  began  something  for  them¬ 
selves  when  they  commenced  to  figure 
out  the  costs  and  to  talk  it  over  with 
farmers  a  little  further  along  in  the 
game.  Co-operation  is  fine  wherever  the 
producers  have  learned  to  hold  together, 
and  when  they  have  been  able  to  find 
leaders  who  will  do  considerable  work 
without  much  pay  or  thanks,  or  to  pick 
a  good  managei',  pay  him  well  and  depend 
on  his  efforts.  Better  general  marketing , 
helps  some  too.  But  no  amount  of  that 
sort  of  thing  will  help  more  than  a  little 
in  reference  to  products  subject  to  coun¬ 
trywide  and  world-wide  competition.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  up  to  John  Smith  to 
keep  the  red  ink  out  of  his  account  book 
by  getting  right  down  to  the  cost  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  Smith  farm. 

FIRM  POTATO  MARKET 

A  range  of  75c  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  covers 
sales  of  sacked  potatoes  the  country 
over.  The  range  is  not  West  to  East  as 
in  most  sections  but  the  other  way 
around.  Maine  Green  Mountains  have 
been  selling  around  75c  in  Aroostook  Co. 
through  January  which  choice  baking 
potatoes  in  Idaho  brought  fully  $1  for 
shipment  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  re¬ 
cent  hard  freeze  caught  some  of  the  far 
western  potatoes  in  storage,  increasing 
the  demand  to  that  extent.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  situation  to  give  enthusiasm. 
Prices  have  gone  up  enough  to  pay  for 
storage.  Demand  continues  good,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  start  a  boom 
in  the  price  except  perhaps  the  rising 
tending  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  Onion, 
cabbage  and  apples  are  doing  much  better 
than  early  in  the  season,  but  the  gain 
goes  mostly  into  pockets  of  dealers  who 
had  storage,  cash  and  confidence. 

G.  B.  F. 
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Double 

Results 


with 

Single 

Work 


That’s  what  you  get  when  you  use  a 

double 
tia/iC  ACTION 
HARROW 

It  saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower  but  gives 
you  a  deeper,  finer  seed-bed.  Onee  over  with  a 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY”  Double  Action  Harrow 
is  better  than  twice  over  with  an  ordinary  single 
harrow.  A  size  for  every  farm.  For  horse  or 
tractor  use. 

FORGED  EDGE  DISKS  OF  CUTLERY  STEEL 

The  disks  on  all  CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 
Harrows  have  the  edges  forged  sharp. 

No  other  make  of  harrow  has  them. 


Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  valuable 
free  book.  “The  Soil  and  its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

45  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

W  Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
f  Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab- 
jf  bage,  Strawberries,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.Dept.15. Chicago, III. 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 


THE  BEST 
EVER 


SUGAR  TOOLS 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


Paragon  Sprayers 


do  not  clog 


Are  so  satisfactory 
in  operation,  so  easy 
to  pump  and  so  mod- 
eratein  pricethatthey 
make  spraying  a  joy 
insteadof  adrudgery. 
There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

Ask  your  dealer. to  show 
them  to  you.  IJ  he  does 
not  carry  them  write  f  or 
descriptive  Catalogue . 

F,[H.  R.  Crawford  &  Co.,  299  Broadway  N.Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  ofbooks 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Notes  from  Missouri 

Cross-rred  Corn.  —  Regarding  Mr. 
Proctor's  article  on  the  utility  of  crossing 
poultry  breeds  I  will  point  out  that  some¬ 
thing  very  analogous  to  that  has  been 
discovered  in  quite  another  department 
of  agriculture.  Some  years  ago  a  State 
or  government  bulletin  was  issued  relat¬ 
ing  how  experiments  had  proved  that  the 
crossing  of  pure  varieties  .of  corn  had  in 
every  case  resulted  in  a  decided  increase 
in  the  yield.  Every  test  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  seed  of  the  first  generation 
hybrid  was  more  productive  than  the 
purebred  but  it  was  also  found  that  seed 
from  the  second  generation  hybrid  was 
unprofitable  and  not  to  be  recommended. 
According  to  Mr.  Proctor  this  last  con¬ 
clusion  does  not  hold  true  in  the  case 
of  poultry  but  as  a  rule  nature’s  laws 
hold  true  of  both  the  plant  and  animal 
world. 

Fraudulent  Dealers. — Why  do  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Illinois  and  the 
Agricultural  College  tolerate  within  their 
State  a  pretended  nursery  company  whose 
dishonest  methods  have  been  frequently 
exposed  in  the  fraud  column  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ?  Should  not  State  pride,  loy¬ 
alty  to  honest  standards  of  conduct  and 
solicitude  for  the  protection  of  fellow 
fruit-growers  arouse  them  to  employ  stern 
measures  to  uproot  this  poisonous 
growth  ? 

A  Dry  Fall. — Instead  of  the  Biblical 
40  days  and  40  nights  of  rain  we  had  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse,  the  same  period  of  dry 
weather  during  the  Fall.  It  had  a  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  on  the  largest  celery  crop 
we  ever  ventured  on.  The  hunches  were 
undersize  and  less  tender  than  usual. 
-Still  the  results  were  far  from  discourag¬ 
ing.  The  late  potatoes  underwent  the 
same  ordeal  with  better  success.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  deeply  stirred 
and  highly  enriched  soil  is  a  very  good 
match  for  any  drought,  and  quite  able 
to  hold  its  own.  I  find  the  late  potato 
crop,  contrary  to  popular  belief  here,  is 
more  satisfactory  than  the  early  one. 
The  late  tubers  average  larger,  smoother 
and  of  better  quality  and  the  crop  is  more 
dependable.  This  result,  however,  would 
not  obtain  where  soil  conditions  were  un¬ 
favorable.  The  chief  object  of  soil  prep¬ 
aration  is  to  insure  in  the  highest  degree 
the  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed  deeply  a 
month  or  so  before  planting  time,  and 
worked  over  until  very  fine.  It  must 
also  be  highly  enriched  with  humus  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  for  this  is  the 
sponge  that  absorbs  and  holds  water  and 
enables  plant  growth  to  continue  during 
long  periods  of  drought.  "For  seed  I  pre¬ 
fer  small  whole  potatoes  that  have  been 
sprouted  while  lying  in  the  barn  loft,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  and  spread  out  thinly. 
These  make  thick  short  sprouts  that  will 
not  break  off  easily  and  that  will  af>pear 
above  ground  in  a  very  few  days  after 
planting.  The  securing  of  manure  from 
town  is  not  after  all  the  problem  that 
was  feared  when  the  horse  began  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  streets.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  teamsters  and  a  half  dozen 
coal  companies,  each  of  which  keeps  from 
10  to  15  horses. 

A  Sleet  Storm. — Not  in  many  years 
has  so  disastrous  a  sleet  storm  visited 
Central  Missouri  and  Illinois  as  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  casing  of  ice  which  cov¬ 
ered  all  outdoor  objects  occasioned  im¬ 
mense  damage  to  orchard  and  shade  trees 
and  years  will  be  required  for  recovery. 
The  question  of  the  survival  of  the  birds 
and  wiki  animal  life  became  acute 
throughout  a  large  territory.  Fortunately 
the  steady  growth  of  humane  feeling 
among  young  and  old  resulted  in  public 
appeals  to  feed  the  sufferers,  and  even 
the  rural  mail  carriers  were  enlisted  to 
carry  and  scatter  grain  at  favorable  spots 
along  their  routes.  Not  a  little  of  this 
humane  consideration  for  outdoor  dwell¬ 
ers  may  be  traced  to  the  Isaak  Walton 
clubs  which  are  springing  up  in  great 
numbers,  and  forming  a  mighty  influence 
for  the  conservation  of  bird,  fish  and 
animal  life.  The  State  League  of  clubs 
has  completely  re-written  and  revised  the 
game  laws  of  Missouri  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  have  them  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  now  sitting. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Oo.,  Mo. 
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Twice  the  Value 
in  Plant  Food* 

but  not 

Twice  the  Price/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 

For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  station — haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the  field 
— drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  trices. 

International 
Multiple -Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


international^  'Agricultural  Corporation 


,Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ . 


Address 
Town _ 


State.. 
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This  is  the  key 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  for  every 
pound  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
taken  from  the  soil,  a  Cotton  crop 
takes  three  pounds  of  Nitrogen, 
Tobacco  takes  six  pounds  of  Nitro¬ 
gen,  Apples  arid  Timothy  take  five 
pounds  of  Nitrogen,  Corn  takes  two 
and  one -half  pounds  of  Nitrogen, 
Wheat  and  Potatoes  two  pounds  of 
Nitrogen. 

Practically  all  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  contain  more  Phosphoric  Acid  than  Nitrogen. 

Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  more  Nitrogen  to  prevent  soil  starva¬ 
tion.  This  is  why 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

100  pounds  to  300  pounds  per  acre 

Your  farm  is  running  down  in  fertility  unless  you  are  putting  back  each  year  as 
much  Nitrogen  as  you  take  out  of  it  in  your  crops.  This  explains  why  the-  use  of 
immediately  available  Nitrogen  in  Nitrate  of  Soda,  to  supply  the  deficiency  shows 
such  surprisingly  large  increase  in  the  crops  on  which  it  is  used. 

These  offices  are  maintained  to  furnish  authentic  information  and  render  any 
possible  assistance  to  farmers  in  their  fertility  problems. 

If  you  want  our  bulletins  or  need  information  about  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  or  if  you  cannot  readily  secure  the  nitrate  you  require,  write  our 
nearest  office.  For  our  information  please  add  the  number  2028. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda- 


-  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Biiilding,  Atlanta,  Ga.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Or  leans.  La. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  first  announcement  of  the  Ferguson  Plow  was 
made  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time ,  thousands 
of  these  plows  have  been  sold  and  put  into  service!  In 
the  face  of  strong  competition  in  a  field  already 
crowded,  this  new  and  radically  different  plow  has 
made  a  big  place  for  itself  in  American  agriculture  — 
through  sheer  merit  and  outstanding  superiority ! 


Here  is  a  tractor  plow  that  is  only  half 
as  long  as  the  average  Fordson  Plow. 
Can  be  backed  in  the  furrow  and 
turned  and  handled  more  easily  than 
any  other  plow.  It  weighs  only  half 
as  much .  It  is  lighter  of  draft — more 
economical  to  use.  And  yet — it  pene¬ 


trates  and  stays  in  the  hard  ground  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  plows  of  twice  its  weight 
because  of  its  patented  hitch  and  its  line 
of  draft.  It  is  stronger  because  built 
of  special  alloy  steel .  Its  Automatic 
Depth  Control  assures  uniform  depth 
of  plowing  regardless  of  soil  conditions. 
Truly  the  work  of  the  FergU' 
son  Plow  is  a  revelation. 

See  Your  Fordson  Dealer  — 
He  has  the  Ferguson  Plow,  or 
can  get  it  for  you  quickly;  if  not, 
write  us  for  full  information. 
Distributors  everywhere. 

THE  RODERICK 
LEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  U,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Roderick  Lean  No.  4  Automatic  Tractor  Disc 

The  Standard  Disc  Harrow  for  the  Fordson. 
More  than  100,000  in  service.  Automatically 
angled  to  working  position  by  draft  of  tractor — with¬ 
out  stopping  or  backing.  Straightened  by  backing 
—  or  straightened  when  moving  forward  by  the 
handy  wheel  control.  Flexible,  turns  short,  works 
deep  and  level. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

.lust  what  you  need.  Best  materials— strong  and 
durable.  Complete.  Two  14-ft.  sections,  811.50. 
Two  12-ft.  sections,  810. 

1W.  W.  FOUST  R.  D.  No.  3  Huntington,  Fa. 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Sugarmaker!  y,°su£ts^Sn 

Your  prices  depend  upon  your  quality.  Insure  your  har¬ 
vest  by  equipping  with  the  "  Famous  Vermont,”  the  only 
practical,  rapid,  shallow-boiling  evaporator  constructed, 
state  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  Prices  moderate. 
Terms  liberal.  Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  N.  V. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOM 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  w'th  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop  d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  trtating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-  operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Grafted  Wistarias 

Ou  page  40  a  correspondent  asks  why 
a  five-year-old  Wistaria  vine  fails  to 
bloom  ;  and  the  answer  published,  while 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  might  have  been 
made  fuller. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Wistaria  com¬ 
plained  of  Is  a  seedling  plant.  They  are 
notoriously  laggards  in  blooming ;  the 
young  plants  make  a  quick  and  rampant 
growth  which  tends  to  retard  blooming. 
Many  such  seedlings  do  'not  bloom  at  all ; 
the  others  rarely  bloom  before  the  seventh 
year.  Wistaria  seedlings  are  uncertain; 
seedlings  of  the  white  are  practically 
worthless.  The  only  dependable  Wistarias 
are  grafted  plants,  with  scions  cut  from 
blooming  plants.  In  that  way,  a  wood 
growth  is  secured  whose  product  in 
bloom  is  assured  and  immediate.  Seed¬ 
lings  grow  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  as  to 
make  them  more  economical,  but  'buyers 
should  demand  grafted  plants  always. 

New  York.  joiin  watson. 


Care  of  Primula 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
Primula  plant?  I  find  it  needs  plenty  of 
water ;  other  than  that  I  know  nothing 
of  the  care.  They  told  me  it  would 
bloom  all  through  the  Winter ;  it  was 
in  bloom  when  I  bought  it,  but  has  had 
no  flowers  since.  MRS.  g.  b.  r. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Primula  ; 
at  the  present  time  P.  obconiea  and  P. 
malacoides  are  perhaps  more  grown 
under  glass  for  sale  when  in  bloom  than 
any  others.  They  prefer  a  temperature 
not  rising  above  60  degrees ;  50  degrees 
to  55  degrees  during  the  day,  falling  to 
45  degrees  at  night,  suits  them  very  well, 
and  gives  a  strong  healthy  growth.  Sun¬ 
light,  and  plenty  of  water,  with  good 
drainage,  are  important.  We  have  grown 
both  the  Primulas  named  as  house  plants, 
and  have  had  abundant  bloom  when  they 
were  treated  as  indicated.  During  the 
Summer  the  plants  were  kept  in  a  cool 
place  out  of  doors,  and  watered  freely, 
being  brought  in  about  the  middle  of 
September.  In  the  trade  young  plants 
are  raised  each  year.  A  desirable  soil 
for  these  primroses  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  leaf  mold,  two  parts  finely  chopped 
sod,  one  part  sand  and  one  part  well- 
rotted  cow'  manure,  with  a  liberal  sprink¬ 
ling  of  bonemeal.  In  watering  it  is 
better  not  to  wet  the  leaves,  when  grown 
in  the  house.  They  are  not  so  sensitive 
in  this  particular  as  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  Chinese  primrose  (P.  Sinensis) 
with  its  thick  velvety  leaves,  but  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  water  lying  on  the 
leaves  at  night  is  a  possible  source  of 
rot.  Both  P.  obcouica  and  P.  mala¬ 
coides,  the  latter  commonly  called  the 
fairy  primrose,  are  natives  or  Western 
China,  and  are  both  quite  variable  in 
character.  Many  of  our  loveliest  Prim¬ 
ulas  come  from  the  cold  damp  mountain 
ranges  of  Western  China  and  Tibet,  and 
the  warmth  of  our  dwellings,  and  of  our 
Summer  season,  is  not  congenial  to  them, 
but  the  varieties  named  are  extremely 
popular  as  pot  plants,  and  are  now  sold 
in  enormous  quantities.  P.  malacoides 
has  a  habit  of  bearing  flowers  in  suc¬ 
cessive  whorls  on  very  slender  stems, 
thus  remaining  in  flower  for  several 
months. 


Culture  of  Perilla 

On  page  80  you  quote  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Perilla  plant,  from  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin.  Can 
you  furnish  me  with  any  further  par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  plant  as  to  its  method  of 
cultivation,  soil  and  climatic  conditions? 

Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa.  c.  c. 

The  plant  known  as  Perilla  Nankin- 
ensis,  which  has  dark  wine-purple  foliage 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  was  formerly  used 
in  carpet  or  subtropical  bedding,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  the  Coleus.  This  is 
a  variety  of  the  type,  Perilla  frutescens, 
which  is  a’rather  coarse  annual.  Perillas 
need  a  sunny  situation,  and  thrive  when 
grown  like  any  half-hardy  annual.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  covered 
nearly  an  inch.  The  plant  has  become 
an  occasional  weed  in  some  localities  in 
Southern  New  York  and  Illinois.  We  do 
not  find  the  seed  offered  by  seedsmen, 
but  if  you  wished  to  experiment  it  is 
possible  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  at  Washington  could  assist  you. 
The  plant  is  quite  aromatic.  It  is  P. 
frutescens,  also  called  Perilla  ocymoides, 
that  is  of  economic  importance  in  Japan. 
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HERCULES 


your 
spraying 
more  thorough 


TT  is  not  enough  merely  to 
spray  trees.  They  must  be 
sprayed  THOROUGHLY — with 
power  enough  to  penetrate  to 
every  part  of  the  tree.  Not  to 
have  a  spray  rig  ready  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  job 
RIGHT,  is  to  risk  very  heavy 
losses. 

The  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  has  made 
it  preferred  wherever  spraying 
is  done.  It  makes  short  work  of 
a  big  job- — and  makes  that  job 
complete.  The  Hercules  always 
runs  itself.  It  needs  no  attention — 
starts  easily — is  economical  to  run. 
It  seemingly  never  breaks  down. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  farm 
uses  for  the  Hercules — running  the 
washing  machine,  the  grindstone, 
the  pump,  the  saw,  the  feed  mill  —all 
the  hard  fobs  that  are  just  so  much 
drudgery  but  that  must  be  done. The 
Hercules  does  them  quicker,  more 
economically — and  more  efficiently. 

Behind  every  Hercules  Engine  is 
the  five-year  guarantee  of  the 
Hercules  Corporation.  In  every  one 
of  them  is  the  same  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  the  same  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship. 

There  should  be  a  Hercules 
Dealer  near  you.  He  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  engine  to  you. 
Write  us  your  power  problems  and 
let  us  advise  you. 


The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,  Dept.  H,  Evansville,  Ind. 


HERCULES 

engines 


Farquhar  Sawmills  cut  accurate  lumber,  have 
large  capacity  and  are  easily  operated.  Built  in 
sizes  to  suit  the  power. 

Faquhar  Locomotive,  Deep  Fire  Box  and  “Slab 
Burner”  Rigs  deliver  strong,  steady  power.  De¬ 
pendable  and  economical.  All  easy  steamers. 

Grain  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Dairy 
Boilers,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and  Farm 
Implements. 

A.  E.  Farquhar  Co  Limited 

BOX  630  ,  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Limestone  rulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farme 

2-ton  per  hour  $25< 

-ton  -  $29f 

Write  for  free  catalogi 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tent 


1RQNA6E 

Potato  Planter 

Puts  one  seed  piece  and 
only  one  into  every  hill. 
Save  seed  and  assurea  per¬ 
fect  stand.  All  seed  [uni¬ 
formly  spaced  at  even 
depth.  Automatic  and  A«- 
sisted-Feed  types. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 


FredH.  Bateman  Co-,  625  S.  Wa6h.  Sq.,  Philadelphia, Pa- 
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WHYBUYIESS? 


These 
engines 
weigh  14 
to  '/2 
less  than 
others  of 
equal 
power 


— when  you  have 
men  and  teams 
busy  fighting 
some  pest,  you 
want  a  sprayer 
and  sprayer  serv¬ 
ice  vou  can  de- 


New  Hardle 
Gun  sprays 
wider, 
farther, 
evener 


You  eventually 

pay  for  such  su-  YC\  II  \\  \  'W  Writs 

perlor  service  as  V\Y  \\  v,  m  write 

the  above  features  Por  Our 

give,  whether  you  ^1*^  »T  r,  , 
own  a  Hardle  or  not.  New  Catalog 

BROCKPORT  PUMP  AND 
SPRAYER  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


HAYE  S 


Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Built  like  an  automobile  in  one  of  the 
largest  sprayer  factories  in  the  world. 
Every  part  mechanically  perfected, 
simplified  to  give  utmost  performance, 
yet  easily  accessible. 

Nearly  fifty  models,  ranging  in  capac¬ 
ity  from  3%  to  16  gallons  per  minute, 
with  300  lbs.  pressure  guaranteed.  Our 
small  outfits  are  as  efficient,  as  highly 
developed,  as  our  big  Triplex  Sprayers. 
They  vary  in  capacity  only. 

Quoted  with  or  without  trucks,  en¬ 
gines,  pumps,  tanks,  or  special 
equipment. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

before  you  buy.  We  also  make  a  full 
line  of  traction  and  hand  sprayers. 

Distributors  in  alt  fruit  sections 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  411,  Galva,  Ill. 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

D  A  ID  I?  TD  Weeder,  Muicher  and  Cultivator 
3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills,  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve,  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation, 
boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
betterwork  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City,  Neb 


Hot  Water  in  Greenhouse 

Seeing  an  article  on  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  greenhouses  I 
write  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  pipes,  and  that  is  to  have 
the  pipes  with  a  gradual  rise  from  the 
boiler  and  the  expansion  tanks  at  the 
farthest  or  highest  end. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  as  it 
has  been  used  for  years  but  few  people 
seem  to  recognize  its  superiority  or  even 
to  know  why  it  is  so.  Water  in  its  natural 


Arrangement  of  Water  Pipes  for 
Circulation 

% 

state  contains  a  large  proportion  of  air, 
and  when  it  is  heated  by  a  boiler  this  air 
is  forced  out  in  bubbles  until  it  reaches 
the  expansion  tank.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  therefore  that  this  air  assists  the 
circulation  much  more  by  having  the  ex¬ 
pansion  tank  at  farthest  end  than  by 
having  it  comparatively  near  the  boiler. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  cir¬ 
culation  some  years  ago  I  built  two 
greenhouses  exactly  alike  in  every'  way 
and  the  boiler  midway  between  the  two 
with  no  possible  advantage  to  either — 
and  the  one  where  the  air  circulated 
with  the  water  the  full  length  of  the 
'  house  gave  decidedly  the  best  results. 

New  Jersey.  H.  w.  w. 


Swollen  Pear  Twigs 

I  am  sending  you  some  buds  from  a 
pear  tree.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this 
swelling  means?  N.  K. 

Branford,  Conn. 

The  twigs  th,at  were  received  were  the 
characteristic  swollen  “cluster  bases” 
where  pear  fruits  are  'borne.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  year  the  buds  that  are  to  blossom 
push  out  and  form  a  swelling  possibly 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
a  little  longer.  After  blossoming,  and  if 
they  set  fruit,  the  fruit  is  found  at  these 
points.  Often  also,  a  short  lateral  growth 
will  push  out  from  these  cluster  bases. 
The  same  thing  also  holds  for  apples, 
Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty  being  two 
varieties  that  have  unusually  large 
cluster  bases.  The  only  thing  that  these 
swellings  signify  then,  is  that  a  crop  of 
fruit  has  been  borne. 

The  inner  wood  of  the  twigs  that  were 
received  showed  some  internal  browning. 
The  wood  has  been  injured  in  some  way, 
hut  ordinarily  pear  trees  continue  to 
function  regardless  of  this  discoloration 
of  the  wood.  H.  b.  t. 


Culture  of  Helichrysum 

Would  you  give  me  information  on  the 
culture  of  Helichrysum,  or  everlasting 
flower?  I  raised  a  good  many  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  my  blooms  were  very  small. 
The  plants  were  covered  with  blossoms 
and  were  strong  and  healthy.  I  want  to 
grow  them  on  a  large  scale  this  coming 
season.  w.  a.  b. 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Helichrysums  are  of  very  simple  cul¬ 
ture  ;  perhaps  you  did  not  have  a  good 
strain  of  seed.  The  garden  y/iriety  cata¬ 
logued  as  Helichrysum  monstrosum  flore 
pleno  gives  large  and  handsome  flowers. 
Last  season  the  Summer  was  late,  cool, 
and  rainy  during  the  earlier  part ;  our 
Helichrysums  were  rather  slow  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  many  flowers  had  not  opened 
when  cut  by  frost.  Select  an  open  sunny 
place,  with  good  garden  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  12  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Sow 
the  seeds  indoors,  or  outside  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  If  growing  on 
a  large  scale,  you  would  want  rows  about 
3-  ft.  .or  4  ft.  apart,  for  convenience  in 
cultivating.  If  you  have  frost  fairly  early 
it  would  be  wise  to  start  your  plants 
under  glass,  or  you  might  not  get  very 
many  flowers.  Our  only  experience  has 
been  in  garden  culture  to  provide  Winter 
bouquets. 


“How’s  the  hoy  gettin’  on  at  college?” 
“Fine,”  answered  Farmer  Brown.  “He 
knows  more’n  some  of  them  there  pro¬ 
fessors  now,  only  they’re  kind  o’  techy 
and  he  dasn’t  let  on.” — Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


%t  next  day  it  MINED 

AND  WHERE  WAS  THE  SPRAY?  ON 
THE  TREE— OR  ON  THE  GROUND? 


Apple 
branches 
spray  edwtth 
Lime-Sulfur: 
Note  inade¬ 
quate  cover¬ 
age  on  left- 
hand  branch 
(Lime-Sulfur 
only).  Con¬ 
trast  even 
coating  on 
the  other 
branch  with 
KAYSO 
added 


ABOVE: 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
without  KAYSO 


“Let  it  rain!”  says  the  man  who 
has  used  KAYSO  in  his  spray,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  his  spray  will 
withstand  the  storm! 

And  why?  Because  KAYSO  is  an 
adhesive,  as  well  as  a  spreader — 
“it  Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes 
It  Stay!” 

Entire  spray  coverage  means 
more  crop  saved  for  you — more 
dollars  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

KAYSO,  as  an  emulsifier  in  the 
home-making  of  oil  emulsion  sprays, 
gives  you  a  dependable  spray  at 
low  cost. 


It  pays  to  be  thorough !  Ask  your 
dealer  for  KAY  SO — or  write  us  for 
descriptive  folder. 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

175  Franklin  Street 
New  York 


AT  RIGHT: 
Same  spray 
with  KAYSO 
— note  even 
coating 


SPREADS 
the  SPRAYand 


Golden  State 
Milk  Products  Co. 

425  Battery  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAKES 
it  STAY 


<v 


Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord  Tires 
are  available  from  Goodyear  Dealers 
in  the  following  sizes: 

30  x  3)4  (Cl.)  34  x  4)4  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33  x  4  “  33  x  5 

3  2x4)4  “  .  34x5 

35x5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon  tires 
Goodyear  makes  a  complete  line,  in¬ 
cluding  ttie  Heavy  Duty  type  in 
certain  sizes. 


Specially  designed  for 

HEAVY  DUTY 


Here’s  a  new  tire— an  ideal 
tire  for  the  man  who  drives 
a  big  heavy  car  or  whose 
route  takes  him  over  rough 
roads. 

It’s  the  new  Goodyear  HEAVY 
Duty  Cord  Tire. 

Examine  it,  and  you’ll  find  it 
stronger  and  more  massive  in  every 
way  than  the  standard  tire  you  are  used  to.  Its  power¬ 
ful  athletic  body  is  made  of  SUPERTWIST,  the  famous 
new  Goodyear  cord  fabric,  and  made  extra  heavy  to 
withstand  the  shocks  and  jolts  of  hard  driving. 

Its  thick,  deep-cut,  full  All-Weather  Tread  combines 
maximum  traction  with  long,  slow  wear. 

Even  its  sturdy  sidewalls  are  reinforced  against  rut- wear 
by  stout  concentric  rubber  ribs. 

Naturally,  this  new  HEAVY  DUTY  Goodyear  costs  a 
little  more  than  the  standard  Goodyear  tire. 

But  where  extra  stamina  and  strength  are  needed,  it  is 
really  the  cheapest  tire  to  buy  in  the  end. 

The  complete  Goodyear  line  contains  the 
tire  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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Hope  Farm  lay  right  in  the  tracks  of 
the  great  eclipse  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  and  our  folks  had  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  gigantic  con¬ 
test  when  the  moon  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  unsportsmanlike  trick  of  cut¬ 
ting  across  old  Sol’s  track,  and  the  latter 
promptly  kicked  him  out.  Up  on  our 
hills  the  sight  was  awe-inspiring.  Slow¬ 
ly  the  light  faded  away  to  a  sort  of  green 
shadow  as  the  thick  curtain  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  sun.  There  came  a  brief 
period  when  the  stars  appeared — then 
slowly  once  more  the  light  came  back,  the 
curtain  passed  away  and  the  sunlight 
bathed  our  hills  once  more.  It  must 
have  been  a  solemn  spectacle  to  anyone 
with  any  germ  of  religious  feeling.  Here 
was  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  mighty, 
mysterious  power  which  directs  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  guides  the  very  stars  in  their 
course.  The  light  of  the  world  was  con- 
l  rolled  as  easily  and  gently  as  one  would 
turn  the  light  of  a  little  candle  into 
shadow  by  holding  the  hand  in  front  of 
it,  or  restore  the  room  to  light  by  taking 
the  hand  away.  I  am  sure  this  great 
demonstration  of  sublime  power  must 
have  come  like  an  inspiration  to  many 
a  human  mind  grown  weary  and  cynical 
with  the  hard  and  petty  details  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  For  who  realizing  from  this 
tremendous  and  beautiful  demonstration 
that  the  great  celestial  bodies  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws  can 
doubt  that  what  we  call  human  life  can¬ 
not  end  at  what  we  call  death,  but  must 
be  carried  on  by  spiritual  forces  into  the 
unknown  and  beautiful  adventure  toward 
which  we  are  all  passing?  As  one  sees 
this  deepening  green  shadow  pass  over  the 
land  and  then  lift — as  the  glorious  spar¬ 
kle  of  light  above  regains  its  strength  and 
power,  the  mean  and  petty  things  of  life 
seem  very  trival  and  poor  and  somehow 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that : 

“ Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  light ,  with  whom  is  no  vari¬ 
ableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning .” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  while 
our  people  at  home  saw  every  moment 
of  this  great  marvel  I  missed  the  best 
of  it.  I  had  to  go  to  New  York  that  day. 
When  I  reached  Jersey  City  the  light 
was  beginning  to  fade  away.  I  thought 
I  could  see  the  best  of  it  on  Manhattan 
Island,  so  I  went  down  into  the  tube  and 
was  carried  under  the  river.  And  when 
I  got  out  on  the  other  side  it  was  nearly 
all  over.  The  darkness  came  sooner 
than  I  expected.  The  shadow  passed 
while  I  was  far  down  under  the  river. 
People  were  still  standing  on  the  streets 
looking  through  films  and  smoked  glass 
as  the  sun  rapidly  shook  off  the  last  of 
its  mourning  clothes,  but  I  missed  the 
best  of  it.  But  I  saw  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  47  years  ago  in  Colorado.  That 
is  a  long  track  for  memory  to  travel  over, 
but  the  wonderful  solemnity  of  that 
spectacle  is  so  deeply  printed  in  the 
mind  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  I  was 
working  on  a  dairy  ranch  in  the  western 
end  of  Weld  County,  south  of  Cheyenne. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  then  a  young 
man.  He  had  come  to  Colorado  to  study 
the  eclipse,  and  was  located  a  few  miles 
west  of  us  in  the  mountains.  Of  course 
we  knew  the  shadow  was  coming,  but  we 
could  hardly  realize  what  was  to  happen. 
I  drove  my  herd  of  cows  out  on  the 
prairie  as  usual.  The  herd  seemed  un¬ 
usually  restless  that  day.  They  would 
not  eat  quietly  as  usual.  They  moved 
about  restlessly,  lifted  their  heads  and 
sniffed  at  the  air.  I  noticed  much  the 
same  restless  movement  among  the  dis¬ 
tant  herds  of  antelope  which  now  and 
then  appeared  on  some  distant  rise  of 
ground.  Without  question  these  dumb 
brutes  had  some  instinctive  premonition 
of  what  seemed  to  them  danger.  I  rode 
a  red  mustang  named  Sam  at  this  job  of 
herding.  In  one  of  George  W.  Cable’s 
books  we  are  told  of  a  slave  of  princely 
blood  captured  in  Africa  and  brought  to 
a  Louisiana  plantation.  For  long  genera¬ 
tions  his  ancestors  had  been  savage 
kings  with  autocratic  power  over  their 
subjects.  Now  here  he  was  a  slave  to 
white  men  whose  daily  life  gave  evidence 
that  they  were  his  inferiors  in  those  at¬ 
tributes  of  mankind  which  remain  when 
such  differences  as  color,  hair,  and  bodily 
features  are  swept  aside.  Whenever  I 
think  of  Sam,  the  pathetic  picture  of  that 
slave  comes  to  mind.  For  Sam  was 
once  the  leader  of  a  band  of  wild  horses. 
No  doubt  he  traced  back  in  lineage  to 
some  of  the  old  war  horses  which  came 
over  from  Spain  with  Cortez.  One  can 
imagine  that  some  of  these  horses,  as 
savage  as  tigers,  grew  weary  of  the  in¬ 
human  slaughter  of  Indians  who  stood 
bravely  up  against  mailed  soldiers  — 
though  clad  in  cotton  tunics  with  long 
sticks  for  weapons.  Now  and  then  a 
soldier  would  be  killed  and  his  horse, 
weary  of  one-sided  warfare,  would  phmge 
into  the  desert  seeking  freedom.  Very 
likely  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
swarms  of  wild  horses  which  finally 
roamed  over  the  western  plains.  Sam 
was  finally  captured,  starved,  beaten  and 
treated  to  every  indignity  until  at  last 
the  fire  dimmed  in  his  eye  and  he  meekly 
submitted.  bowed  his  head  and  became 
a  “herding  pony.”  There  were  times 


when  the  herd  threatened  to  scatter  and 
run  that  Sam  would  remember  the  long 
forgotten  past.  Then  he  would  act  like 
a  very  demon ;  dash  around  the  cows 
enforcing  discipline  with  teeth  and  heels 
as  in  former  days  in  his  own  herd  of 
mares. 

***** 

About  noon  I  started  to  eat  my  lunch. 
I  drove  the  picket  pin  into  the  ground 
with  the  end  of  the  lariat  around  Sam’s 
neck.  Suddenly  there  seemed  to  come  a 
shiver  of  death  in  the  air.  The  light 
took  on  a  peculiar  sickly  tinge,  up  over 
the  mountains  to  the  west  the  sun  hung 
round  and  full,  but  suddenly  a  corner  of 
it  seemed  to  blacken  as  if  great,  savage 
teeth  had  bitten  into  it  as  a  hungry  boy 
bites  at  a  cooky.  The  mountain  tops 
were  covered  deep  with  snow.  A  mo¬ 
ment  before  the  top  of  Long’s  Peak  had 
been  glittering  like  the  jewelled  head  of 
a  black-haired  woman  I  once  saw  at  the 
opera.  Now  the  glitter  seemed  to  change 
to  a  greenish  glare  as  those  diamonds 
did  as  the  lights  began  to  fade  for  the 
prison  scene  in  II  Trovatove.  The  eclipse 
W7as  upon  us !  The  sun  was  being  shad¬ 
owed.  The  cattle  lifted  their  heads  and 
bellowed.  I  expected  them  to  scatter  and 


run.  Instead  of  that  they  rushed  to¬ 
gether  into  a  group,  where  they  stood 
with  lowered  heads  and  switching  tails. 
The  mustang,  Sam,  stood  on  his  hind 
feet,  struck  out  with  his  front  hoofs  and 
gave  a  mighty  tug  at  the  lariat.  It  pulled 
the  picket  pin  from  the  ground.  The  red 
horse  was  free  !  He  whirled  and  dashed 
off  over  the  prairie.  But  after  a  few 
bounds  he  stopped,  looked  off  over  the 
free  plains,  then  glanced  at  the  darkening 
sun,  gave  a  pathetic  whinny  and  turned 
back  and  trotted  up  to  me.  I  have  often 
wondered*  what  made  the  horse  do  that. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  in  the  ordinary 
adventures  of  life  a  free  horse  might 
well  depend  on  his  own  powers,  but  in 
this  supernatural  trouble,  instinct,  vague 
messengers  from  the  past,  seemed  to 
whisper  with  a  demand  which  could  not 
be  denied  that  he  must  have  the  aid  of 
man.  At  any  rate  he  trotted  up  to  me 
and  together  we  watched  the  shadow 
creep  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 

V  *i*  V  »•* 

We  were  near  the  main  road  leading 
to  town,  and  1  had  not  noticed  before 
that  a  wagon  had  halted  near  us.  I  rode 
Sam  over  to  the  wagon,  for  at  such 
times  man  becomes  more  than  ever  what 
may  be  called  “a  gregarious  animal.”  It 
proved  to  be  an  outfit  from  Missouri — a 
pair  of  “mud-eaters”  as  we  called  them — 
a  middle-aged  couple  on  their  way  to 
Montana.  All  sorts  of  immigrants  passed 
over  the  trail  in  those  days.  Some  were 


young,  with  hope  all  before.  Some  were 
long  past  the  bloom  of  life.  Mortgage, 
debt,  family  feud,  death  or  some  instinct 
which  they  could  not  understand  drove 
them  to  the  trail  on  to  the  West.  They 
were  nomads.  There  never  was  any  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  uf  their  rainbow.  They 
had  a  rickety  old  wagon.  Several  spokes 
were  missing  from  one  wheel.  A  blind 
old  mule  and  an  older  horse  tied  together 
with  straps  and  bits  of  rope  had  pulled 
the  outfit  from  Missouri  —  through 
creeks,  over  bridges  through  towns  and 
cities,  through  the  long  prairie  grass. 
Two  children  had  been  buried  on  the 
way.  Here  they  were — -brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  eclipse !  Even  the  blind  mule 
sensed  the  wonder  of  it.  The  old  horse 
roused  from  the  shame  of  his  spavin  and 
ringbone  and  thin  ribs  was  giving  as 
good  an  Imitation  of  a  snort  of  fear  as  his 
heaves  would  permit.  The  man-  and  wo¬ 
man  stood  beside  the  wagon  bai-eheaded 
with  heads  bowed.  The  man  held  his 
ragged  and  greasy  hat  in  his  hand.  As 
they  stood  there  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness  I  could  only  think  of  Millet’s  great 
picture.  “The  Angelas” — for  here  was  the 
peasant’s  crude  expression  of  reverence  in 
the  presence  of  this  evidence  of  divine 
power.  The  woman  was  “a  believer.” 
This  clouding  of  the  sun  was  to  her  the 
beginning  of  Judgment  Day !  There  was 
on  her  face  a  glory  of  promise — yet  a 
shade  of  sorrow  for  her  sinful  husband. 
The  darkness  deepened  until  at  last  the 


Today,  more  than 
350,000  drivers  are 
looking  over  this 
hood  and  enjoying 
the  safety  of  Buick 
four-wheel  brakes 

BUICK  MOTOR  CO.,  Flint,  Mich. 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities- 
Dealers  Everywhere 


Pioneer  Builders  of 
Valve-in-Head  Motor  Care 


Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Osha-wa,  Ont. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 
BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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The  more  you 
let  Fels- Naptha 
work  for  you,  the 
less  work  you’ll 
have  to  do  your¬ 
self.  Naptha  and 
splendid  soap 
combined— that’s 
Fels-Naptha 


Not  only  soap — but  soap  and  naptha 


Send  your  son 
to  EUROPE 


He  can  cross  with  comfort  and 
economy  on  the  great  ships  of 
White  Star  and  associated  lines. 
Our  Cabin  Ships,  2nd  Cabins 
and  New  Tourist  3rd  Cabin  are 
designed  to  suit  the  thrifty  but 
particular  traveler. 

Whatever  his  destination,  we 
have  convenient  sailings  and  ac¬ 
commodations  to  fit  his  budget. 
109  ships  in  our  fleets,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Majestic,  world’s  larg¬ 
est  ship. 

Write  for  booklets  describing 
moderate-priced  trips  to  Europe. 
Dept.  B,  No.  1  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 


Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA 


Wp  Tan  and  make  t0 

1ft/  1  <111  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Klutch 

hows  False  Teeth  tl£M 


Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between 
the  plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snugthat 
it  can’t  rock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be 
“played  with”  and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it. 
You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  did  with  your  nafriral  teeth.  A  box  of 
Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy.  Postpaid  60  cts; 
2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box. 
If  not  more  than  satisfied,  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  SO  18  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Wty  “Roughit”  PureWool  Socks  Now 


Let  me  send  you  half  a  dozen  of  my 
genuine  old-fashioned  hom  eknitsocks. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  C.  O.  D. 
or  cash  with  orderl  3  pairs,  $1.75. 

Mrs.  3.  W.  E.  NOETON 
821  Proctor  Bird.  Utica,  ».  V. 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Latest  patterns  in  Silk  and  Cotton,  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  fornewest  designs.  FREE. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO.,  87-G  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


light  was  gone,  and  for  an  instant  the 
stars  were  seen.  The  man’s  lips  moved. 
I  think  he  was  saying : 

“Lord.  I  believe !”  ' 

But  in  an  instant  the  light,  appeared 
once  more,  brighter  and  brighter  as  the 
dark  shadow  passed  over  the  sun.  It 
was  as  if  some  mighty  hand  brushed  the 
curtain  aside.  Almost  before  we  could 
realize  it  the  sun  was  shining  with  full 
power  once  more.  The  cattle  separated 
and  went  to  feeding.  Sam  pulled  at 
his  bridle.  He  evidently  regretted  now 
that  he  did  not  dash  for  liberty  when  he 
had  the  chance.  Our  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  put  on  his  greasy  old  hat,  glanced 
at  the  sun,  bit  into  a  plug  of  tobacco  and 
spoke : 

“Well,  old  lady,  let’s  he  gettin’  on ! 
This  ain’t  no  place  to  tarry.”  . 

You  evidently  had  to  show  him  and 
show  him  in  italics. 

***** 

This  is  a  good  time  to  read"  Whittier’s 
poem,  “Abraham  Davenport.”  In  1780 
there  was  an  eclipse  which  darkened  Con¬ 
necticut.  Abraham  Davenport  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  On  a  May 
day  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session 
the  shadow  fell  upon  them  : 

‘‘The  low-hung  sky 

Was  black  with  ominous  clouds  save 
where  its  rim 

Was  fringed  with  a  dull  glow  like  that 
which  climbs. 

The  crater’s  sides  from  the  red  hell  below 
Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barnyard 
fowls 

Roosted ;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed  and  looked  homeward ;  bats  on 
leathern  wings 

Flitted  about ;  the  sounds  of  labor  died. 
Men  prayed ;  and  women  wept,  all  ears 
grew  sharp 

To  hear  the  doom  blast  of  the  trumpet 
shatter.” 

In  the  State  House  the  legislators  were 
frightened  and  wanted  to  adjourn.  Then 
Abraham  Davenport  made  his  speech  : 

“This  well  may  be 

The  da.V  of  Judgment,  which  the  world 
awaits, 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand, 

To  occupy  till  he  come.  So  at  the  post 
Where  he  hath  set  me  in  his  providence 
I  choose  for  one  to  meet  him  face  to  face 
No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my 
task 

But  ready,  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
calls 

And,  therefore,  with  all  reverence  I  would 
say, 

Let  God  do  his  work  we  will  see  to  ours 
Bring  in  the  candles.”— And  they  brought 
them  in. 

Then  Davenport  proceeded  to  make  an 
argument  on 

“An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 
the  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.” 

The  light  returned  and  all  was  well. 
Good  for  Abraham  Davenport. 

“A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear.” 

H.  W.  C. 


Daughter’s  Right  to 
Mother’s  Property 

A  woman  was  married,  and  two  girls 
were  born  of  this  marriage.  She  was  a 
widow  at  30  years  of  age,  and  married  a 
second  husband.  One  son  was  born  of 
the  second  marriage.  The  mother  died 
last  Spring,  aged  80  years ;  her  husband 
and  the  son  are  living.  What  right  have 
these  two  girls  to  their  mother’s  clothes, 
bedding,  silverware  and  other  valuables? 
The  mother  had  often  expressed  herself 
that  there  were  certain  things  she  wanted 
her  girls  to  have,  and  that  she  never  want¬ 
ed  any  of  her  things  sold.  The  step¬ 
father  is  determined  not  to  give  the  girls 
anything,  and  his  son  has  hauled  all  the 
goods  away  and  stored  them  in  his  own 
home  in  another  city,  for  his  own  use.  The 
mother  worked  a  lifetime  there,  and  she 
had  bedding  and  all  household  goods  when 
she  married  the  second  time.  The  step¬ 
father  was  guardian  for  the  oldest  girl  by 
first  marriage.  He  held  $1,000.  They 
purchased  her  an  organ  for  $215,  and  she 
paid  it.  Yrears  afterward  she  purchased 
a  piano  and  the  mother  took  this  organ 
to  her  house  because  the  daughter  did  not 
have  room  for  both.  The  daughter  con¬ 
sented  and  was  to  have  it  when  she  died. 
Now  he  will  not  give  it  back.  What 
would  you  advise?  Can  the  daughter  go 
there  and  remove  the  property  she  has 
paid  for?  The  guardian,  or  stepfather, 
kept  all  that  money,  and  the  organ  is  all 
the  daughter  had  to  show  for  the  $1,000. 
After  the  mother’s  death  the  son  opened 
her  trunk  and  he  just  happened  to  open 
it  up  in  the  presence  of  an  uncle  and 
hunt  of  the  family.  They  declared  there 
was  $800  or  $900  in  it.  part  of  it  gold. 
Are  the  girls  and  son  heirs  to  that  money, 
or  to  whom  does  it  belong?  The  son 
never  mentioned  finding  anything.  L.  H. 

Ohio. 

The  surviving  husband  has  first  right 
to  the  personal  effects  of  the  deceased 
wife.  We  would  advise  the  daughter  to 
go  and  fake  the  organ  if  it  belongs  to 
her,  if  she  can  get  it  peaceably,  and  if 
she  cannot  she  can  go  into  court  and  get 
an  order  fyom  the  court.  N.  T. 


Will  Your  Roof 
Stand  This  Abuse? 


Before  you  spend  a  cent  you  can  know  definitely, 
whether  the  roofing  you  select  will  endure  blis¬ 
tering  sun,  beating  sleet,  driving  rain  and  snow. 
Write  for  a  free  sample  of  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roofing.  Twist  it ;  bend  it.  Kick  it ;  scuff  it.  Lay 
it  on  ice,  then  pour  hot  water  on  it.  Leave  it 
on  a  hot  stove.  Soak  it  in  water.  Put  burning 
embers  on  it.  Know  that  the  roofing  you  buy 
will  stand  these  abuses,  out  in  the  weather — on 
your  buildings.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  particulars. 


Beaver  Vulcanite  Roll  Roofing 

Supplied  with  plain  or  slate  surface  in  various  colors  and  tile  pat¬ 
terns —  all  possessing  Vulcanite’s  famous  quality  —  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roll  Roofing  meets  every  requirement.  Ask  your  dealer  for  particulars. 

Other  BEAVER  Products 


for  ROOFS 

Slate-surfaced  Shingles  and  Slabs  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  color 
and  design 

Special  Re-roofing  Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll  Roof¬ 
ing — in  weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-order  Roofs 

Roof  Paints  and  Cements 


for  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Bestwall 

Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Partition  Block 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Architectural  and  Industrial 
Varnishes  and  Enamels 


FREE— Samples  and  Descriptions 

LEAVER. 

PRODUCTS 


COUPON 

The  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  M-M-2 
(or)  Thorold,  Canada 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sample  and  description  of  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roofing.  I  am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Products  listed  below: 


Name  .... 
Address 
City . 


State 


....  | 

r  i 

_j . 


WHICH 


s  Your  Fe 


ncer 


Buy  IHbajdcjlad 


All  wire  fences  are  made  on  a  steel  base.  The  rust  re¬ 
sisting  qualities  of  the  outer  coat  govern  the  durability  of  a  fence. 

A  coating  that  will  bend  with  the  wire,  without  iieeling  and  exposing 
the  steel  is  unquestionably  the  most  lasting. 

Lead  is  not  only  pliable  and  uniformly  adhesive,  but  it  resists  the  action 
of  acid  and  sulphur  in  the  air. 

LEADCLAD  Wire  Fence  and  Reefing  is  covered  with  pure  Lead  and  WILL  NOT  RUST. 

Write  for  our  Spring  book  which  will  tell  you  what  others  have  learned 
about  LEADCLAD  wire  fence,  barb  wire,  and  metal  roofing. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

We  Pay  The  Freight  Box  No.  342,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  seems  to  be  getting  a  sort  of  habit  with  me  to 
send  you  a  communication  to  you  at  about  this  time 
of  year.  Fifty-six  years  ago  a  little  later  than  this  I 
sent  in  my  first  subscription  for  a  paper,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  The  II.  N.-Y.  I  have  not  the  gift  of 
expressing  appreciation  that  some  have,  but  I  believe 
I  have  a  reputation  of  not  buying  what  I  don’t  want. 
I  inclose  check  to  pay  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  another  year. 
Iowa.  JEROME  SMITH. 

F  anyone  should  ask  for  better  evidence  of  ap¬ 
preciation  than  that,  he  would  be  hard  to  suit. 
Money  talks!  There  have  been  times  in  history  when 
it  has  done  too  much  strong  talking,  but  freely  given 
ns  evidence  of  appreciation  it  is  hard  to  beat! 

* 

E  find  considerable  interest  in  this  suggestion 
that  one  or  more  women  should  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
New  York  University.  Several  organizations  of 
women  voters  have  endorsed  the  plan,  but  their  sug¬ 
gested  candidates  seem  to  be  of  what  we  may  call 
the  “political  reward”  class.  We  see  no  reason  why 
some  prominent  woman  politican  or  some  literary 
celebrity  should  be  honored  in  this  way.  These 
Regents  are  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  State’s 
education.  That  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  other  State  activity,  and  the  board  should  be 
composed  of  practical  educators.  We  think  it  of 
peculiar  importance  that  sensible  and  experienced 
women  should  be  appointed.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  school  teachers  are  women,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  the  mothers  who  manage  and  maintain  the 
homes  from  which  the  children  come  have  most  to 
do  with  the  destiny  of  our  people.  These  women 
deserve  a  representative  on  the  board.  Then  again 
there  should  be  some  direct  representative  of  the 
rural  district  schools.  Our  educators  are  very  fond 
of  saying  that  the  rural  school  problem  is  the  great¬ 
est  one  of  the  age.  That  is  essentially  true  and, 
being  true,  it  gives  all  the  greater  reason  for  having 
a  representative  of  these  country  schools  on  the 
board.  Therefore,  we  again  suggest  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Cornwall  of  Wayne  County,  as  a  most 
suitable  candidate  for  Regent.  She  has  every  de¬ 
sired  qualification  for  the  position. 

X 

HE  New  York  fruit  growers  have  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  At  the  recent 
meeting  in  Rochester  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
in  concrete  form  an  exact  statement  of  what  these 
fruit  growers  desire  in  connection  with  the  State 
Fair.  These  three  suggestions  seem  to  cover  their 
wishes : 

1.  Building  space.  The  arrangement  of  last  year 
whereby  the  entire  M.  &  L.  A.  building  was  given  over 
to  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  was  satisfactory. 
Although  the  horticultural  interests  anticipate  a  new 
horticultural  building  in  the  near  future  these  interests 
are  content  with  last  year’s  arrangement  for  the 

present.  ,  .  . 

2.  It  is  the  desire  of  fruit  growers  that  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  State  Fair  Commission  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  fruits. 

3.  The  fruit  men  ask  that  the  superintendent  of 
fruits  be  a  fruit  grower,  or  a  person  closely  connected 
with  the  fruit  industry,  and  one  who  has  the  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  fruit  interests. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  matters  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  fruit  growers  generally  prefer  to 
have  a  new  building  at  the  Geneva  Station  rather 
than  at  the  State  Fair. 

* 

INGE  our  last  report  on  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment  word  comes  that  the  Senate  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  the  lower  house  in  Delaware  have  rejected 
the  proposition,  while  California  has  ratified  it.  The 
last  named  State,  immediately  after  ratifying,  sent 
a  memorial  to  Congress  insisting  thKt  no  law  hinder¬ 


ing  wholesome  agricultural  labor  shall  be  passed ! 
We  call  that  ratification  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  In 
New  Jersey  the  indications  now  are  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  grant  a  referendum  or  full  popular  vote 
on  the  question.  The  political  leaders  hesitate  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  leaving  it  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  New  York  it  is  evident  that  Governor 
Smith  and  the  Republican  leaders  generally  agree 
that  the  question  should  be  left  to  the  people.  It 
will  probably  be  settled  that  way  as  things  stand 
at  present.  The  best  work  our  friends  can  do  at  this 
time  is  to  urge  their  representatives  to  vote  for  a 
referendum  to  be  held  at  the  next  general  election 
in  November.  That  is  now  the  fairest  and  safest 
course  to  take.  The  issues  are  so  mixed  just  now 
that  if  the  proposed  ratification  came  before  the 
Legislature  it  would  be  used  for  political  trading 
on  other  State  matters,  so  that  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  expression  of  opinion.  Demand  a  popular  vote 
on  the  question.  That  is  the  safe  plan.  Since  the 
above  was  written  we  learn  that  13  States  have  re¬ 
jected  the  amendment.  If  the  report  is  true — that 
settles  it  for  there  must  be  ratification  by  36  States 
out  of  48  in  order  to  make  it  legal.  Some  of  these 
States  may  change  their  position  but  there  will  be 
S  or  10  more  to  refuse  to  ratify.  Even  with  the 
amendment  beaten  our  people  should  not  relax  their 
efforts  against  it— particularly  those  who  live  in 
New  York. 

W 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a  coal  mine  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Most  readers  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  coal  deposits 
in  New  England.  Now  here  comes  another  view 
of  it: 

YY>ur  reference  to  coal  mine  in  Rhode  Island  brings 
up  a  very  interesting  subject.  It  seems  that  there  are 
very  large  coal  deposits  in  Southern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  and  particularly  in  Southern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  (See  report  by  ‘Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Necessaries  of  Life,  1924.)  This  report  says  that 
the  deposits  would  warrant  working  provided  the  coal 
could  be  used  at  the  mine  for  making  electric  power. 
Most  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  coal  is  of 
poor  quality  and  would  not  stand  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  could  be  used  at  the  mine.  Other  surveys 
which  were  made  during  the  war  showed  many  coal 
deposits  under  New  England,  but  most  of  them  very 
deep.  WILFRID  WHEELER. 

HIS  plan  of  burning  coal  at  the  mines  to  de¬ 
velop  electricity — sending  the  current  all  over 
the  section  instead  of  hauling  the  coal — is  a  dream 
of  the  engineers  which  will,  some  day,  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  awakening.  It  is  the  true  economic  way  of 
utilizing  the  potential  power  in  coal.  There  are 
children  and  young  people  now  living  who  will  see 
the  time  when  a  freight  car  loaded  with  coal  will  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  as  a  team  of  horses  hauling 
freight  over  a  modern  road.  The  coal  will  be  burned 
at  the  mine  to  produce  electricity  or  to  make  an 
inflamiable  gas  which  will  be  piped  about  wherever 
needed.  That  will  mean  a  saving  of  energy  com¬ 
pared  with  piping  water  direct  from  a  spring  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  and  the  much  more  laborious  plan  of 
pumping  the  water  from  a  valley  and  then  letting 
it  run  down.  New  England  lost  much  of  her  in¬ 
dustrial  supremacy  because  fuel  must  be  hauled  in 
from  far-distant  mines — greatly  adding  to  the  cost 
of  power.  With  these  great  coal  deposits  beneath 
her  own  soil,  with  the  fuel  turned  into  electric 
energy  and  wired  wherever  needed,  much  of  the  old 
manufacturing  power  will  return. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  tentative  plan 
for  equalizing  school  taxes — suggested  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  There  also  appears  the  Society’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  consolidation.  Both  plans  are  put  out  for 
discussion.  We  want  the  best  plan — one  that  will 
be  workable  and  permanent.  The  school  legislation 
situation  at  Albany  is  peculiar  this  year.  As  it 
appears  at  present  the  Committee  of  Twenty-ohe  has 
taken  a  permanent  back  seat.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Department  of  Education  has  dropped  its  support  of 
the  committee’s  cumbersome  plan.  Several  schemes 
for  State  aid  are  being  worked  out.  Among  others 
is  one  to  have  the  State  pay  the  teachers  direct — 
regarding  them  as  State  officials.  One  thing  is  evi¬ 
dent  at  least.  Country  people  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  be  heard  on  any  bill.  There  is  little  dis¬ 
position  thus  far  to  try  to  force  any  legislation 
through  against  the  wishes  of  the  country  people. 
That  is  evidently  due  to  the  work  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  Starting  last  year 
with  nothing  it  has  now  become  a  large  and  well 
organized  society  bringing  power  and  influence  into 
school  legislation — as  the  representative  of  country 
patrons  of  the  district  school. 


VERY  year  the  New  York  Legislature  meets  at 
Albany  and  loafs  along  for  a  month  or  more 
before  getting  down  to  business.  Finally  the  mem¬ 
bers  get  started,  but  they  usually  work  along  in  a 
half-hearted  way  until  close  to  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Then  they  wake  up  to  find  a  jam  of  bills  which 
should  have  been  cleaned  up  long  before.  At  the 
final  ending  there  is  a  riot,  often  disgraceful  beyond 
description.  As  a  result  many  important  bills  are 
held  up  or  jammed  through  on  political  trades  or 
without  decent  consideration.  Much  of  this  is  non¬ 
sense,  and  could  be  avoided  if  the  members  would 
work  during  the  early  part  of  the  session.  They 
might  easily  clear  up  the  smaller,  unimportant  bills 
early,  and  thus  leave  the  end  of  the  session  clear  for 
the  consideration  of  the  big  things  in  legislation. 
Why  not  work  early  this  year  and  avoid  the  jam? 

X 

OULTRYMEN  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
State  embargoes  on  live  poultry  shipments. 
Many  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  breeding  stock  are 
to  be  filled.  The  following  telegram  was  sent  by  the 
Third  Assistant  Post  Master  General  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : 

There  3s  no  provision  of  law  under  which  baby 
chicks  can  be  refused  acceptance  for  mailing,  or  in¬ 
tercepted  while  in  the  mails,  or  withheld  from  delivery 
to  the  addressee,  under  any  State  quarantine  order  . *  * 

That  seems  to  settle  the  mailing  proposition.  In 
New  York  an  order  has  been  issued  stating  that 
baby  chicks  in  new  containers  may  be  moved  into 
and  through  the  State  of  “New  York.  Breeding  stock 
may  also  pass  if  in  clean  and  disinfected  coops  and 
certified  free  from  disease  by  an  approved  veterin¬ 
arian.  The  most  important  thing  about  it  is  that 
relating  to  baby  chicks.  In  the  poultry  business  as 
now  conducted,  a  proportion  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  the  hatcheries  for  baby  chicks,  and  any  rule 
which  prevented  their  shipment  would  be  a  calamity. 

* 

FARMERS’  Week  at  Cornell  comes  this  year  Feb¬ 
ruary  9-14,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  event. 
There  will  be  the  usual  array  of  well-known  and 
famous  speakers  and  the  usual  class  instruction 
work.  It  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete 
affair  of  the  sort  held  anywhere  in  the  country.  It 
is  an  event  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  farmers  who  take  their  Winter  vacation  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  University  and  renewing  old  acquaintance. 
One  who  has  never  attended  such  a  gathering  can 
hardly  realize  what  it  means  to  bring  such  a  cx*owd 
together  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  While  there 
is  instruction  and  entertainment  to  be  found  in 
Farmers’  Week,  probably  its  most  useful  function  is 
that  of  bringing  intelligent  people  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  State  where  they  may  “mix”  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted. 


Brevities 

A  good  horse  and  a  snowdrift  beats  a  car. 

Better  old  Dobbin  with  a  spavin  than  a  stalled  car 
and  a  frozen  radiator. 

“The  open  mind.”  It  may  be  too  open — so  that  it 
will  not  hold  water — much  less  truth. 

The  House  Of  Representatives  has  passfed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  mailing  of  any  firearms  which  may  be 
concealed  about  the  person. 

The  government  has  been  stocking  some  of  the  lakes 
in  the  Canal  Zone  with  black  bass.  The  little  fish 
were  sent  in  pails  from  New  York. 

It  comes  close  to  being  a  full  man-sized  job  these 
days  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning.  It  was  56  degrees 
below  zero  in  parts  of  New  England  one  day. 

The  new  Governor  or  Governess  of  Texas  suggests 
a  tax  on  smokers  by  increasing  the  tax  on  tobacco. 
She  says  that  those  who  think  the  tax  too  high  have 
an  easy  remedy — smoke  less  tobacco. 

Our  personal  opinion  is  that  any  man  who  permits 
himself  to  be  led  into  investing  large  money  in  the 
squab  business  is  a  squab.  A  few  pairs  as  a  side  line 
may  be  all  right,  but  as  a  large  business — no. 

A  grand  jury  in  Indiana  investigating  a  case  of 
drunkenness  at  a  high  school  party  found  that  parents 
exercised  no  supervision  over  children  at  night  or  after 
school  hours.  And  country  people  seem  to  be  expected 
to  send  their  children  away  from  home  to  such  schools  ! 

This  is  from  a  reader  in  Maine :  “On  morning  of 
January  18,  1925,  Mrs.  Homer  and  I  saw  a  robin  on 
our  back  porch  at  7  :30  in  morning ;  thermometer  down 
to  four  below  zero.  Surely  looked  as  though  he  was 
out  of  his  element.”  He  must  have  been  a  very  Hue 
bird  ! 

Since  the  trouble  with  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach  has  been 
located  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  the  question 
of  pollenization  of  fruits.  In  some  cases  grafts  of 
needed  varieties  may  be  put  into  some  of  the  trees. 
When  these  grow  they  bring  in  the  bloom  needed  to 
fertilize  the  sterile  trees. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  import  eacb  year  nearly 
$5,000,000  worth  of  hog’s  bristles,  and  at  the  same 
time  export  millions  of  pork  products.  These  bristles 
are  used  in  making  brushes.  A  tough  hard  bristle  in¬ 
dicates  a  lack  of  improved  blood  in  the  hog.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  make  high-class  pork  and  prime 
bristles  on  the  same  hog ! 
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Discussion  of  December  Milk  Figures 

THE  League-pool  gross  price  for  December  as  re¬ 
ported  was  $2.50;  deductions  for  expense,  9c, 
certificates,  10c.  leaving  a  net  cash  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  $2.31. 

Sheffield  Farms,  $2.76. 

Non-pool,  $2.76. 

Model  Dairy  Co.,  $2.76. 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Co..  $2.90. 

The  pool  December  prices  are  figured  in  detail  as 
follows : 


Cwt.  Price  Value 

Class  1  .  965.639.02  x  $3.07  =  $2,964,511.79 

Class  2A  .  175,064.29.  X  2.20  =  3S5, 141.43 

Class  2B  .  36,495.43  X  2.25  =  82,114.71 

Class  2C  .  32,325.36  X  2.15  =  69,499.52 

Class  3A  .  91,941.15  X  1.80  =  165,494.07 

Class  3B  .  6,033.82  X  1.75  =  10,559.18 

Class  3C  .  21,615.96  X  1.65  =  35,666.33 

Class  4A  .  53,000.66  X  1.485=  78,714.89 

Class  4B  .  5,154.83  X  1.515=  7,809.56 


Total  .  1,387,276.52  $3,799,511.48 


Gross  reported  1,387,276.52  X  $2.50  —  $3,468,191.30 

Item  Unaccounted  for  . $  331,320.1S 

The  item  unaccounted  for  is  equivalent  to  23.1 
cents  per  cwt.  Add  the  deductions,  19c,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  42.1c.  This  is  about  the  Non-pool 
increase  over  the  pool  price.  It  is  not  due  to  sur¬ 
plus.  There  was  no  pool  surplus.  Borden’s  were 
buying  Class  1  milk  from  Non-pool  dealers,  and 
paying  more  than  Class  1  prices  for  it.  This  item 
in  four  years  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.  Who 
got  it? 

In  December,  1923’  the  number  of  active  poolers 
was  39,377. 

In  December,  1924,  34,688,  being  a  loss  of  4,689 
active  members.  If  we  estimate  the  new  members 
received  during  the  year  as  reported  from  time  to 
time  at  6,000,  the  total  withdrawals  must  have  been 
a  bo  fit  11,000  for  the  year.  The  volume  in  December, 
1923,  was  164,865,124  lbs.,  against  138,727,652  lbs.  in 
December,  1924,  or  a  loss  of  26.137,472  lbs.  for  the 
month.  The  average  production  per  patron  for  De¬ 
cember,  1923,  was  4,161  lbs.  In  December,  1924,  it 
was  3,999  lbs.,  or  a  loss  of  162  lbs.  per  patron,  in¬ 
dicating  an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  keep  v  up 
the  herd  and  to  buy  feed. 

All  poolers  are  more  observant  than  they  once 
were.  One  prominent  pooler  writes:  “Tlibre  was 
practically  no  surplus  in  December.  They  even  had 
to  go  outside  for  milk  not  under  city  health  depart¬ 
ment  inspection  and  bring  it  in  under  a  special  i>er- 
mit.  The  pool  price  is  57c  below  Class  1  price,  and 
with  deductions  of  19c  it  is  76c  per  100  lbs.,  which 
we  pay  them  to  act  as  our  agents  one  month,  and 
that  the  most  favorable  month  of  the  year.  This  is 
more  than  a  million  dollars  for  the  one  month.” 

The  management  has  rushed  to  the  defense  of 
.President  Coolidge,  the  agricultural  college,  and 
others  on  the  alleged  ground  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  at¬ 
tacked  them  all.  What  we  said  was  that  all,  in¬ 
cluding  ourselves,  who  in  good  faith,  helped  get 
dairymen  into  this  fix  by  advocating  real  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  not  now  leave  dairymen  to  the  mercy 
of  this  small  official  ring  and  the  tangled  mess  that 
bewilders  and  entraps  them.  We  repeat  that  every 
institution  and  association  and  official  and  politician 
and  farm  paper,  who  in  any  way  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  helped  encourage  dairymen  into  this  des¬ 
potic  pool  owe  it  to  dairymen  now  to  help  get  them 
out  of  it,  and  to  justify  real  co-operation  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  League  with  a  vacant  throne  and 
a  real  farm  control. 


“They  Feed  on  Slander” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  approve  of  the 
policies  of  the  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  and  has  more  or  less  openly  op¬ 
posed  those  policies,  more  specifically  that  of  tying  the 
League  up  with  the  Bordens.  This  opposition  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  led  the  Dairymen's  League 
Netvs,  the  organ  of  the  association,  to  attack  John  J. 
Dillon,  the  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  on 
matters  having  no  relation  to  the  criticism  advanced  hy 
Mr.  Dillon,  apparently  an  effort  to  discredit  him  and 

therefore  lessen  the  force  of  his  charges . 

They  are  feeble  camouflage.  Dillon’s  charge  is  that  the 
members  of  the  League  are  being  tied  up  with  a  mon¬ 
opoly  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  benefit  only,  the 
Bordens.  Now  this  is  a  debatable  subject.  It  is  a 
deal  on  which  the  dairymen  have  a  right  to  see  the  in¬ 
side.  They  have  a  right  to  know  the  price  paid  for  the 
plants  absorbed ;  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
Bordens  pay  for  the  distributing  plants  sold  them. 

If  patrons  leave  the  country  plants  in  large 
numbers  it  would  leave  the  Bordens  with  the  meat  of 
the  nut  and  the  League  with  the  shell.  Creameries  to 
pay  must  have  a  sufficient  volume  of  milk  ;  without  it 
they  are  without  value,*  just  like  a  barn  without  stock 
or  anything  in  it.  This  is  the  question  that  Dillon  has 
raised  and  it  is  up  to  the  League  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  answer  it. — The  Walton  Reporter. 


THE  Walton  Reporter  states*  the  case  clearly  and 
accurately.  If  all  the  personal  abuse  were 


true  the  importance  of  the  Borden’s  relations  would 


still  be  the  important  question  at  this  time  for 
dairymen.  The  personal  abuse,  however,  is  not  only 
absolutely  untrue  but  a  base  resort  to  malice  and 
falsehood.  In  the  issue  of  the  League  News  of 
January  23  they  garbled  published  statements  to 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  with  private  investment  in  June,  1918,  and  sell¬ 
ing  milk  at  49c  a  hundred  pounds.  This  statement 
must  have  been  intentionally  untrue.  Mr;  Dillon 
was  never  in  the  milk  distributing  business.  He 
never  had  any  investment  in  it  and  never  sold  milk 
in  the  city  at  49c  a  hundred  for  anybody  nor  helped 
to  do  so.  He  never  will  do  any  of  these  things.  For 
many  years  dairymen  coming  to  New  York  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  to  help  -ell  milk  of  co-operative  cream¬ 
eries.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  denied  any  help 
that  he  could  give  them.  Mr.  F.  IT.  Thompson  of 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  a  League  official,  is  one  who 
would  today  acknowledge  and  probably  magnify  the 
help  given  him.  Everybody  knows  that  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  in  1916,  Mr. 
Dillon  led  the  organization  of  farmers  in  the  milk 
strike  and  that  his  services  at  the  time  were  gratis 
both  to  the  State  and  to  dairymen.  In  June,  1918, 
Mr.  N.  A.  Van  Son  was  manager  of  the  Country 
Milk  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  League  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  officers.  He  came  to  Mr.  Dillon,  as  he 
and  others  had  done  before,  for  publicity  and  help 
to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  milk  for  the  League.  The 
price  of  milk  had  already  been  made  by  the  League 
for  June  with  Borden's.  Van  Son,  the  League  employe, 
arranged  to  increase  his  sales  of  League  milk  through 
the  stores  at  7c  a  quart  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  simply  secured  a  considerable  volume  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  and  the  sales  increased  near¬ 
ly  50  per  cent.  Whatever  the  price  was  it  was  a 
League  price  and  the  farmer  should  and  we  believe, 
did  receive  not  49c  a  hundred  but  $1.90  for  the 
average  run  of  milk.  Van  Son  was  later  called  to 
the  League  office  before  a  meeting  of  dealers  and 
League  officers  and  ordered  to  stop  because  of  the 
protest  of  the  dealers.  To  keep  faith  with  the  stores 
and  with  the  publicity  he  refused  to  do  so  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month  of  June  but  of  course  com¬ 
plied  with  his  superiors’  order  June  30.  We  do  not 
yet  believe  that  any  farmer,  pooler  or  non-pooler, 
will  approve  such  a  deliberate,  premeditated  and 
intentional  slander. 

The  attempt  by  a  garbled  and  false  alleged  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Wicks  committee  records  in  the  same 
issue  to  prove  that  Mr.  Dillon  favored  a  monopoly 
in  1916  was  equally  malicious  and  intentionally  false. 
The  record  itself  proves  it.  On  the  contrary  he  ac¬ 
tually  organized  and  led  the  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  monopoly  at  that  time  and  with  the  help  of 
the  dairymen  defeated  the  bill  for  it. 

The  up-State  papers  are  right.  These  attacks 
are  camouflage.  The  real  issue  is  the  accounting 
for  the  money  and  the  Borden  partnership. 


An  Able,  Sensible  Letter 

Constable,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1925. 
Dairymen's  League  News,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 

Dear  Sir :  Attention  Headquarters : 

The  motive  of  this  letter  is  not  to  get  into  print 
but  to  register  where  we  stand  at  headquarters. 

We  will  mention  that  we  started  our  connection 
with  the  League  in  1917,  and  have  been  in  the  pool 
since  it  started.  This  connection  with  the  League 
has  been  as  a  producer  of  milk  for  the  League  and 
as  a  constant  champion  of  the  League  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing. 

We  are  interested  in  getting  the  news  concerning 
the  League  in  its  paper,  but  we  are  ashamed  of  our 
paper  when  it  continually  employs  10-year-old  child 
tactics  in  abuse  and  small  talk  occupying  the  whole 
front  page  and  continued  throughout  the  paper 
against  a  ‘'phantom  enemy.” 

If  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  opposed  to  the 
League  and  sees  fit  to  state  why  it  is  opposed,  and 
to  ask  embarrassing  questions,  is  it  not  its  privilege, 
and  why  should  we  slander  its  sincerity  when  we 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  in  its  and 
our  territory  who  are  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
method  of  doing  business  as  now  employed  by  the 
League? 

Let’s  raise  the  tone  of  our  News,  and  play  a  more 
academic  role,  meet  misstatements  with  facts  un¬ 
adorned,  opposition  arguments  with  better  argu¬ 
ments  strictly  on  the  text,  play  the  game  on  higher 
ground,  and  we  will  win  more  and  be  better  thought 
of  all  around. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  a  good  many  years.  We  often  disagree 


with  some  of  Its  statements,  and  have  told  thefn  so. 
We  cannot  quarrel  with  them.  They  use  us  fair. 
We  will  use  them  fair,  and  will  mail  them  a  copy 
of  this  letter.  Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  BROOKS,  F.  K.  BROOKS. 


Who  is  the  Meddler? 

After  reading  Edson  Pearsall’s  letter  in  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  News  of  January  23,  your  editorial,  “The 
Champion  Organ  Grinder,”  seems  an  apt  reply.  We 
wonder  when  and  where  the  League  members  in  any 
appreciable  number  endorse  the  policy  of  the  League 
management  as  he  says.  It  has  not  occurred  in  Bain- 
bridge  or  neighboring  towns.  The  pool  meetings  for 
a  year  have  been  attended  by  very  few  producers.  The 
majority  of  the  poolers  in  this  section  openly  stated 
they  failed  to  see  any  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
swallowing  small  country  plants,  many  of  which  are 
run  at  a  small  profit,  or  a  loss,  or  closed,  and  then 
turning  over  to  the  Bordens  the  valuable  end  of  the 
business. 

As  to  friendship,  the  New  York  dairyman  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  which,-  having  him  entirely  at 
its  mercy,  has  increased  his  indebtedness  beyond  any 
previous  record,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  official  organ 
has  the  audacity  to  repeatedly  tell  him  how  much  better 
off  he  is  than  fellow  farmers  elsewhere.  If  this  is  an 
act  of  a  friend,  pray,  tell  us  what  an  enemy  is? 

Mr.  Pearsall,  who  displayed  exceptionally  good  judg7 
mejat,  got  out  of  the  dairy  business  about  two  years 
ago,  because  he  knew  he  was  losing  money  in  the  pool. 
He  sold  out  his  cows.  Since  then  he  has  kept  only  a 
family  cow,  but  sells  no  milk.  Is  he  theu,  as  the 
League  News  states,  “a  league  dairyman?”  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  query,  ‘‘What  is  a  meddler,  and  who  is  a 
meddler?” 

Yours  for  co-operation  that  really  benefits  the  co- 
operators.  R.  II.  SMITH. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  dairyman  from  Bainbridge  writes 
to  the  same  effect,  but  states  that  while  Mr.  Pearsall 
has  no  dairy  he  is  a  secretary  of  the  local  pool  asso¬ 
ciation. 


State  Aid  for  New  York  Rural  Schools 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tentative  plan  for  equalizing  the  .school  tax 
burden  in  our  common  school  districts.  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  full  discussion — in  a  sincere  desire  to 
obtain  the  best  and  fairest  system  possible: 

We  submit  the  following  tentative  plan  : 

1.  All  common  school  districts  having  a  net  true 
valuation  of  $100,000,  shall  receive  $1,000  State  aid 
per  teacher.  This  amount  of  State  aid  per  teacher 
shall  increase  $3.50  for  every  decrease  of  $1,000  in 
true  valuation  below  $100,000;  and  such  State  aid  per 
teacher  shall  decrease  $3.50  for  every  increase  of  $1,000 
true  valuation  above  $100,000|. 

2.  All  public  utilities  and  corporations  located  in  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  shall  be  taxed  a  uniform  rate  of 
$3.50  per  $1,000  true  valuation  for  school  purposes  and 
,  such  tax  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  State  Education 
Fund. 

3.  All  other  property  in  common  school  districts  shall 
be  taxed  a  uniform  rate  of  $3.50  per  $1,000  true  valua¬ 
tion  for  school  maintenance. 

The  following  table  vividly  shows  how  equalization 
is  accomplished : 


School  Dist. 

Amt. 

Local 

Amt. 

Amt.  per 

Net 

State 

Rate 

Local 

Teacher 

Valuation 

Aid 

Per  M 

Tax 

from  Both 

50,000 

$1,175 

$3.50 

$  175 

$1,350 

100,000 

1,000 

3.50 

350 

1,350 

150,000 

825 

3.50 

525 

1,350 

200,000 

650 

3.50 

700 

1,350 

250,000 

475 

3.50 

875 

1,350 

300,000 

300 

3.50 

1,050 

1,350 

350,000 

125 

3.50 

1,225 

1,350 

A  certain 

school 

district  contains  approximately 

$100,000  worth  of  farm  property  and  also  a  public 
utility  corporation  with  property  assessed  at  $2,000,- 
000.  Under  existing  conditions  the  tax  rate  next  year 
in  this  district  will  be  less  than  60c  on  $1,000  assessed 
valuation.  Under  the  submitted  plan  which  provides 
for  a  uniform  tax  rate  of  $3.50  per  $1,000  true  valua¬ 
tion  for  all  property  in  common  school  districts,  tin* 
State  would  receive  a  net  tax  of  $6,000  based  on  the 
present  valuation,  from  the  corporate  property  located 
in  this  one  common  school  district.  (It  may  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  this  public  utility  corporation, 
which  is  a  steam  generating  power  plant  capable  of 
producing  80,000  H.  P.,  consumes  25  carloads  of  coal 
a  day  when  operating  at  full  capacity.) 

We  believe  this  plan  will  cost  the  State  not  more 
than  $4,000,000  gross  and  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
State  will  be  considerably  below  $3,000,000  because  of 
the  direct  contributions  to  the  State  Education  Fund 
by  public  utility  corporations  which,  according  to  this 
plan,  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all 
other  property  in  the  common  school  districts. 

We  commend  this  plan  because  it  deals  with  the 
financial  needs  of  our  country  schools  in  a  direct  and 
simple  way.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  tax  rate  throughout  common  school  districts 
and  the  granting  of  needed  State  aid  to  poor  districts, 
we  believe  this  plan  will  impose  a  minimum  burden  on 
the  State. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Heritage 

My  songs  are  mine  by  courtesy 
Of  those  who  granted  life  to  me ;  _ 

Each  throbbing  word,  each  singing  note 
Their  glad  ungrudging  service  wrote. 

My  father,  plowing  furrows  true 
Saw  visions  he  bad  cherished  too,  • 
Turned  under  with  the  sod  the  lure 
Of  far  lands  calling — -could  endure 
To  bury  them  beneath  the  loam 
And  yet  when  sunset  called  him  home 
'Went  singing  and  with  head  held  high : 
Or  standing  in  the  his  fields  of  rye 
Could  swing  his  cradle  all  day  long, 
With  stalwart  heart  and  muscles  strong, 
From  fence  to  fence  and  back  again, 
Sweep  down  the  golden  waves  of  grain 
So  very  like  the  beckoning  sea 
He  might  have  fared  on — but  for  me. 

My  mother,  rising  with  the  dawn 
Still  toiling  when  the  sun  had- gone 
And  shadows  crept  through  cottage  doors 
To  find  her  at  unlovely  chores, 

Could  feed  the  harvest  hands  uncouth, 
Could  break  to  them  the  bread  of  youth, 
And  not  regret  that  carefree  life 
She  left  to  be  a  farmer’s  wife. 

She  could  wring  earth-stained  garments 

stout  ! 

With  patient  hands,  day  in,  day  out, 

And  still  with  all  her  press  of  care 
Have  faith  at  night  to  breathe  a  prayer 
At  my  small  bed  her  child  might  find 
The  dreams  her  heart  had  left  behind. 

My  songs  are  their  songs,  clear  and  brave, 
Wrought  of  the  shining  years  they  gave 
That  I  might  sing — their  very  own, 

And  mine  by  courtesy  alone. 

—Molly  Anderson  Haley  in 
Contemporary  Verse. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  recently  asserted 
that  country  people  cared  little  for 
poetry,  and  that  in  any  case  only  women 
and  girls  read  it.  On  page  54  we  printed 
the  well-known  and  much-loved  “Raggedy 
Man,”  crediting  it  to  Eugene  Field.  Let¬ 
ters  received  since,  correcting  what  was 
naturally  regarded  as  an  unpardonable 
error,  have  been  very  interesting.  They 
show  that  men  read  poetry  quite  as  much 
as  women,  and  that  American  poets  hold 
a  firm  place  in  our  people’s  actions. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  help  us 
further  by  supplying  two  requested 
poems.  One  described  as  pathetic,  is 
called  “Tattle  Bobby  Shafto,”  but  is  not 
the  Mother  Goose  rhyme  of  that  name. 
The  other  is  called  “As  I  Walked  on  the 
King’s  Highway,”  but  we  have  no  other 
identification  for  it.  Both  these  poems 
have  been  broadcast  by  radio  stations. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find,  at  a  time  when 
farm  dwellers  are  wearied  by  problems 
apparently  insoluble,  and  by  the  hard 
struggle  for  a  bare  livelihood,  that  love 
and  appreciation  for  the  finer,  things  of 
life  are  still  so  keenly  felt. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  canning 
deviled  meat  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  two  years  ago :  Either  beef  or 
pork  can  be  used.  Cut  in  small  pieces, 
cook  until  tender  in  a  small  amount  of 
water.  Then  chop  very  fine;  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  spices  and  a  little 
cayenne,  then  press  tightly  into  jars  and 
process  2%  .hours  with  five  pounds  steam 
pressure,  or  four  hours  in  water  bath. 
Tighten  lid  without. opening. 


Preserving  Meat 

Now  is  the  time  when  housewives  find 
it  necessary  to  care  for  the  surplus  meat, 
of  which  there  is  usually  an  abundance 
in  the  average  farm  home  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  following  methods  I 
have  found  so  successful  that  I  pass  them 
on  with  hopes  that  others  may  derive 
the  same  benefit  by  their  use : 

When  canning  beef,  the  meat  should 
first  be  cut  into  pieces  which  will  easily 
pass  through  top  of  jar.  When  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  has  been  cut  fill  two  or 
three  jars,  sprinkle  liberally  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Pack  tightly  into  jars,  plac¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  pieces  of  suet  on  top. 
The  handle  of  a  wooden  potato  masher 
or  similar  utensil  is  good  to  pack  meat 
with.  Fit  new  rubbers  and.  cover,  ad¬ 
justing  only  top  wire.  Place  in  water  in 
wash  boiler  on  wooden  rack.  Process 
for  two  hours.  Remove  cans  one  at  a 
time  from  boiler  >by  slipping  the  tines  of 
a  long-handled  fork  under  the  wire.  If 
a  rubber  is  bulged  or  a  cover  cracked, 
they  may  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  Snap 
down  other  wires  and  return  cans  to 
boiler.  Let  boil  one  hour  longer.  Re¬ 
move  boiler  from  over  fire  and  let  cans 
remain  in  water  until  cold. 


The  tenderloin  from  the  pig  may  be 
canned  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Dried  beef  is  also  found  very  useful. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  use  the  neck  pieces. 
Cut  in  strips  and  rub  well  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  with  the  following :  1  lb. 

salt,  one  teaspoon  saltpeter,  1  oz.  black 
pepper,  x/2  lb.  sugar.  This  is  enough  for 
20  lbs.  Of  meat.  Place  in  crock  for  one 
week,  then  smoke.  Sprinkle  freely  with 
pepper  and  hang  behind  kitchen  range 
until  well  dried ;  usually  10  days  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Wrap  in  waxed  paper  and  place 
in  paper  container. 

For  making  corned  beef,  to  100  lbs. 
meat  use  5  lbs.  salt,  lb.  soda,  4  lbs. 
sugar,  %  lb.  saltpeter.  Mix  well  and 
sprinkle  freely  in  bottom  of  crock.  Pack 
meat  in  layers,  covering  each  layer  with 
some  of  mixture.  Add  no  water,  but  as 
each  piece  is  removed  for  use,  pour  over 
it  about  one  pint  of  water,  thus  keeping 
all  the  preserving  ingredients  in  the 
crock  as  the  warmer  weather  comes. 

M.  J.  T. 


My  Fruit  Puddings 

Apple  Batter  Pudding. — Make  batter  of 
one  cup  eour  milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter ;  add  one  teaspoon  soda." 
Stir  into  this  batter  one  cup  fresh  or 
canned  apples.  Bake  in  pan  until  well 
done. 

Grape  Pudding. — One  pint  grape  pulp, 
one  heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar.  Place  grape  pulp  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


^  2052 


2052.  One  -  piece 
dress,  having  vest 
front  roll  collar  and 
revers;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust.  Size  38 
requii'es  4%  yards 
36-in.  material. 


2061 


2061.  Slip-on  over¬ 
blouse  with  con¬ 
vertible  collar; 
bound  button-holes 
in  front  through 
Which  to  slip  rib¬ 
bon  tie;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  2%  yards 
36-in.  material. 


2059.  Ladies  dress 
with  panel  front, 
draped  collar  and 
long  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  length  sleeves, 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4% 
yards  36-in.,  or  3 
yards  54-in.  mater¬ 
ial. 


2067.  Girls’  jump¬ 
er  dress,  having 
long  -  waisted  over¬ 
blouse  joined  to  a 
plaited  skirt;  sepa¬ 
rate  guimpe  with 
long  or  elbow'  length 
sleeves.  Sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  36- 
ineh  material  for 
dress  and  1%  yards 
for  guimpe. 

In- 


Tlie  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


sugar  on  stove  in  saucepan  and  let  boil 
five  minutes.  Mix  cornstarch  to  a  thin 
paste  with  cold  wafer.  Add  this  to 
grapes,  stirring  constantly.  This  may  be 
sei.ed  warm,  or,  in  Summer,  cold,  with 
whipped  cream. 

Plum  Pudding. — One  cup  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  lard,  one  cup  milk,  one 
quart  canned  plums.  Place  plums  on 
stove  in  pudding  pan.  If  plums  are 
sweetened,  add  one-half  cup  sugar;  if  un¬ 
sweetened,  one  cup.  Let  this  come  to  a 
boil.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder 
and  salt  together ;  mix  in  lard,  then  add 
milk ;  stir  to  a  smooth  paste.  Dip  this 
in  spoonsful  and  drop  on  plums  while 
they  are  boiling.  Sift  sugar  over  top  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  till  brown.  E.  w. 


Relief  for 
Lame  Backs 

Try  nights  of  real  rest  on  an  Ideal  Spring.  Learn 
the  comfort  that  120  supeptempered  spiral  springs  can 
give.  Discover  the  relief  that  a  properly  supported, 
fully  rested  spine  can  make.  Find  out  what  a  difference 
true  relaxation  means  to  wearied  nerves  and  muscles. 
Start  tomorrow  right  with  an  Ideal  Spring  tonight. 
Ask  your  dealer  today  to  send  you  a  genuine 

TosfwIDEALsp™^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western,  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booltfeti 


1>D £GZ 


19 


31  a  a 


Costs  More 


)Vorth  Itf\ 


The  best  bread 
tve  overeaten! 


o 


>k  for  the  el  Ip  con- 
in  every  eack  of 


:be 


Flour 


for 


.  ......  giving 

privilege  of 
copy  of 


iur  a  cupy  ui 

Children’s  Party 
a  40 -page  book 
rties,  games  and 


TJ/r  HY  do  people  say  this  so  often  about 
**  bread  made  from  OCCIDENT  Flour  ?, 

It  is  because  of  the  fine  quality 
of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is 
milled; 

— because  of  the  fact  that  every 
bushel  of  that  wheat  is  washed  and 
scoured  in  twenty  gallons  of  pure, 
warm  water; 

— because  only  the  choicest  por¬ 
tion  of  each  plump  kernel  goes  in¬ 
to  an  Occident  sack. 

Be  sure  that  the  flour  you  use  is 
Occident.  Then  you’ll  he  certain  of 
not  only  better  bread,  but  better  biscuits, 
fake  and  pastry  on  every  baking  day. 

If  you  don’t  know  the 
OCCIDENT  dealer  near¬ 
est  you,  write  us. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

^ -  -  — :  ,  rcXKKl 
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FOR  INDIGESTION 

AMD  7S,  BKCKACES  EVERYWHERE 


UW  Self- 

FKnHeatM 

Cuts  Ironing  Time 

In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
onelron  needed.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  in  any  room, 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Trial  ‘XS 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — • 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  .  Send  name,  address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

>72  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-In”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  In  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me'person  ally,  say — 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out- 
flt Offer.”  J.C.Steese,Pres. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  (or 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roii  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


gnilllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  lltllllllll* 

1  POWER  WASHER  f 


•  —  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

=  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  other  styles,  also  specialintroductory  offer.  S5 

~  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

amiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiir; 


1  THE  lif-Ilj 
IamousI?  flJ 

ITE  FLAME  BURNER 

ip 

g£j  /TAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
*§1  J.VX  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
5*8  white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
/A  No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
^  Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample, 
r  |  GO  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin ;  3  for  $1.26 
|  «  Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 
in*  hive  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i* 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  sure  tosendforfreoloombook.lt 
tells  all  about  weaving  and  our  wonder- 
full^  low-priced  F»asily-ox»er*ted  loom*. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  489,  Factor,  St,  BOONVILLE.H.V 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  old  year  with  its  hope,  aspiration, 
its  sorrows  and  joys,  has  gone  into  the 
past,  leaying  only  memories,  precious  or 
otherwise,  in  its  wake.  A  new  year  with 
its  opportunities  is  with  us  and  to  every¬ 
one  I  send  wishes  for  joy,  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Christmas  passed'  off  very  quietly.  My 
two  eldest  sons  presented  us  with 
daughters-in-law  for  Christmas  presents. 
The  entire  family  with  the  exception  of 
Paul,  who  is  yet  in  Iowa,  were  at  home 
different  times  through  the  holidays,  and 
has  not  one  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
that  the  home  circle  is  yet  complete. 
Not  one  missing  link,  even  though  the 
chair  is  vacant  for  a  while,  it  is  not  like 
the  one  whose  face  we  can  never  more 
hope  to  see  here  again.  And  for  health, 
while  one  could  wish  to  be  stronger,  yet 
how  glad  one  is  to  be  up  and  about ! 

Our  Christmas  tree  for  the  children 
was  a  success ;  their  good  teacher  had 
them  trained  for  a  nice  program  well 
rendered ;  then  'Santa  delivered  to  each 
one,  old  and  young,  some  little  remem¬ 
brance,  and  with  talk,  laughter  and  good 
wishes  the  evening  soon  passed  away. 
One  week‘s  holiday  and  school  is  in 
progress  again. 

The  tobacco  is  being  rapidly  marketed. 
Much  that  was  frost-bitten  is  rather  low- 
priced  ;  13c  per  lb.  was  the  average  of 
what  we  have  sold.  Lee  has  his  crop  yet 
to  sell.  The  continued  rains  have 
brought  the  tobacco  in  rather  high  case, 
and  that  tends  to  decrease  the  price. 
After  all,  it’s  a  gamble ;  one  never  knows 
what  the  result  will  be  until  they  receive 
their  check.  A  number  of  our  growers 
have  joined  the  pool.  It  is  a  new  thing 
here ;  some  are  wishing  themselves  out 
and  some  glad  they  are  in.  It  seems  to 
be  all  red  tape  for  the  farmer  and  the 
promoters  get  off  free.  And  anyway, 
farmers  have  been  tricked  so  often  they 
are  a  bit  cautious;  burnt  children  dread 
the  fire. 

We  have  had  but  little  snow;  freezes, 
thaws  and  rains  have  made  the  roads 
well-nigh  impassable,  so  we,  more  than 
ever,  appreciate  our  Sunday  school  and 
the  good  revival  now  in  progress.  At  the 
new  schoolhouse,  centrally  located  on  a 
high  hill,  all  have  an  equal  chance,  and 
no  one  can  say  to  the  other,  “You  don't 
have  a  hill  to  climb,”  the  hills  are  what 
tries  our  mettle  anyway. 

Our  hens  are  taking  a  vacation,  only  a 
very  few  on  the  job.  Eggs  are  50c  per 
dozen,  butter  25  and  30e  per  lb.  Chickens 
have  gone  to  the  wall ;  it  is  reported  they 
are  only  10c  per  lb.  I  have  not  sold  any 
except  a  few  surplus  roosters  we  would 
not  eat. 

We  unexpectedly  had  turkey  before 
Thanksgiving,  a  large  hen,  and  not  a 
stew  pan  large  enough  to  hold  her.  My 
stove  is  a  slow  baker,  but  I  used  the 
roaster  and  buttered  the  hen  well  inside 
and  out,  added  pepper,  salt  and  a  bit  of 
boiling  water,  and  set  her  in  the  oven 
and  kept  a  steady  fire  basting  and  turn¬ 
ing  for  two  hours.  I  discovered  she  was 
beginning  to  get  very  tender;  then  I 
soaked  stale  biscuits  in  warm  sweet  milk, 
added  plenty  of  butter,  eggs,  pepper,  sage 
and  salt  to  taste,  stuffed  the  hen  and 
baked  another  hour.  The  meat  left  the 
bone  readily.  I  don’t  like  turkey  or 
chicken,  hut  other  members  of  the  family 
and  our  neighbors  pronounced  her  the 
very  best  turkey  they  ever  ate,  so  no 
doubt  if  I  had  possessed  a  large  stew 
kettle  I  would  have  spoiled  the  turkey. 

One  rug  finished  and  three  more  to 
make ;  a  coverlet  to  tuft  for  each  of  the 
married  sons  are  some  of  the  things 
planned  for  the  future.  Meanwhile  it’s 
cook  three  meals  a  day,  attend  services, 
milk,  churn,  wash,  patch ;  how  I  do 
dread  the  sight  of  patchwork  garments, 
but  they  have  ever  been  a  part  of  life’s 
duty,  so  here  we  go  on  the  highway  of 
the  new  year  together.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Bread,  Muffins,  Dumplings 

For  bread  I  use  a  breadmaker,  and  set 
it  the  night  before),  using  two-thirds 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
adding  enough  water  for  a  quart  of 
liquid.  In  Winter  I  use  a  whole  yeast 
cake  and  set  it  earlier,  about  5  o’clock. 
To  this  quart  of  liquid  and  yeast  I  add 
one  slightly  rounded  tablespoon  salt,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  of  sugar,  two  round¬ 
ing  tablespoons  of  lard  and  3%  lbs.  of 
good  bread  flour.  Stir  into  a  hard  loaf 
and  keep  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
over  night,  stir  down  in  the  morning  and 
let  it  rise  in  mixer  the  second  time  be¬ 
fore  putting  into  tins.  I  divide  the  dough 
and  then  cut  it  into  strips  and  braid,  as 
you  would  pastry.  It  makes  a  different 
grain  and  texture,  which  is  desirable,  and 
the  bread  is  white,  fluffy  and  tender,  re¬ 
ceiving  approval  from  all  who  come  to 
visit  me. 

Graham  Bread. — Two  eggs,  %  cup  of 
molasses,  %  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
shortening,  three  cups  sour  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk,  five  cups  Graham  flour,  two 
heaping  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  milk. 
Add  salt  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  one 
hour.  Two  loaves. 

Muffins. — Level  measure.  One-fourth 
cup  shortening,  *4  cup  sugar,  creamed 
with  shortening ;  one  egg,  %  cup  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  pastry  flour  and  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Alternate 
milk  and  flour.  Bake  in  gem  tins  25 
minutes. 

For  bran  muffins  I  use  the  same  recipe 
except  milk,  of  which  I  use  one  cup, 


Cook  with 

focused  heat 

—  save  time,  save  work,  save  money 

An  oil  range  that  directs  the  heat 
right  on  the  cooking 

JUST  look  at  the  business-like  way  the  flame  behaves  in 
the  Florence  Oil  Range.  Notice  that  it  doesn’t  spread 
out  wastefully  in  all  directions.  See  how  it  goes  straight 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot — intense,  concentrated  heat. 

That’s  why  we  speak  of  the  Florence  as  the  oil  range 
with  focused  heat — it  has  the  special  construction  that 
sends  the  heat  into  the  cooking,  where  you  want  it — and 
not  into  the  kitchen,  where  you  don’t. 

Better  for  the  cooking  —  better  for  youx 

You  notice  the  difference  when  you  see  the  Florence.  The 
most  elaborate  cooking  is  possible  with  this  handsome 
range — the  slow,  through-and-through  cooking  for  cereals, 
the  quick,  hot  cooking  that  makes  steaks  crisp  outside  and 
tender  inside. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  the  Florence.  No  priming,  no 
messy  wicks  to  trim,  no  guesswork  about  the  heat  of  your 
flame — just  a  simple  turning  of  the  levers  and  your  clear 
gas-like  flame  gives  you  any  degree  of 
cooking  heat  you  desire. 

The  Florence  is  economical.  With  the 
heat  focused  where  you  want  it,  the 
cooking  gets  done  in  less  time,  with  less 
fuel.  The  Florence  delivers  to  the  cook¬ 
ing  more  heat  in  a  given  time  from  a 
given  amount  of  kerosene  than  any 
other  oil  range. 

Ask  about  Florence  Ranges  and  Ovens 
at  a  department,  furniture,  or  hardware 
store.  Find  out  more  about  the  Florence 
and  the  things  you  can  cook  and  bake  on 
it  by  sending  for  our  free  booklet,  “  Get 
Rid  of  the  ‘  Cook  Look-5.” 

FLORENCE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Park  S  quare  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
division  offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 

New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens, 

Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 


<5  Cut-away  view  of  the 
Florence  burner,  showing 
how  the  heat  is  focused 
right  on  the  cooking  vessel. 


FLORENCE 


Oil  Ranse 
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lunning  water 

City  water  service  at  a  fraction  of  city  water  cost!  Handy  and  hot 
for  kitchen  and  bath.  Cool  and  convenient  for  drinking  and  for 
stock.  Plenty  of  pressure  for  garden  and  fir6  protection.  What¬ 
ever  your  water  supply,  well,  lake,  cistern,  spring  —  it  can  be 
brought  as  close  to  you  as  the  nearest  faucet. 

Hoosier  Water  Service  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  install  Can  be 
put  into  new  or  old  homes  without  remodeling  or  rebuilding  -A 
size  to  meet  any  need.  Driven  by  any  power  that's  convenient — 
electricity,  gasoline,  wind  or  hand.  Protected  from  rust  inside  and 
out  by  the  superior  GALVAZINK  process 

Sold  through  reliable  retail  merchants  -Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Oept,  Y_ KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA 


Free  Book 

“How  to  Have  Running 
Water” — a  book  of  unusual 
value  in  solving  your  water 
problem.  Tells  you  what 
Hoosier  Service  will  do  and 
HOW  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  select  the  type 
that  suits  your  needs.  Just 
send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  No  obligation 

Write 


REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK.US.  ROTENT  OFFICE 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 

Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Colds  Headache 


Pain 


Toothache 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting:  of  a  4—4*6 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in,  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


KNITTING  WOOL 

lie  an  Ounce 

Special  colors  and  limited 
supply  only.  4-ounce  skeins. 
Write  for  samples  of  this 
special— also  big  color  card 
showing  330  free  samples. 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


All  Uinni  V  A  D II  for  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  flUUL  I  #4 nil  75e  to  s?  per  ib.  Free  samples 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


AS^^p 

LOW  AS 


l  room 


If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  you 
will  surely  want  the  big  new  1925  Independent 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  50% 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusive  de¬ 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  prices: 


pir ROIL 


independent 

ouAjAflreu 

PAINT 


tl8S 


Wall  Paper,  per  roll . 2c  to  30c 

House  Paint  $2.40  gal.  (in  bbls.  $1.85) 
9x12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug.  $15.95 

Samtas,  per  12  yard  roll . $4.75 

Window  Shades  .  v  .  .  .  .  48c 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Company 

WORLD'S  FORSMOST  DECORATORS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Department  N 

//tB&LS  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  t  od  AY  l 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DePt  N 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog. 

NAME  


ST  A  NC 
TOWN 


RFD. 

STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


flour  1 %  cups,  and  one  cup  of  bran. 

Dumplings.— One  cup  pastry  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  is  the  proportion.  One  can 
make  as  many  as  needed  by  multiplying 
the  amounts.  Moisten  with  cold  water 
a  little  softer  than  biscut  dough,  and  if 
more  than  two  cups  of  flour  are  used  an 
egg  beaten  light  added  makes  it  more 
sure  not  to  fall.  Cook  20  minutes  on 
top  of  chicken,  beef  or  other  meats,  with¬ 
out  raising  cover.  Always  light  and 
tine. 

Shortcake. — Two  tablespoons  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  shortening,  heaped ;  one 
egg.  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  two  cake  tins,  butter¬ 
ing  each,  and  spread  mashed  and  sweet¬ 
ened  fruit  between  and  on  top  of  layers.. 

,  MBS.  A.  D.  J. 


Winter  Notes 

While  the  winds  blow  and  the  srTow! 
piles  up,  the  roads  over  the_  hill  become^ 
nearly  deserted.  We  are  pitied  by  our 
friends  in  more  favored  localities  for  our 
isolation.  We  are  finding  rime  really  to 
enjoy  ourselves.  With  the  extra  work 
of  preparing  for  the  holidays  over,  and 
the  'Winter  sewing  done,  we  can  find  time 
to  read  a  good  book,  play  games,  enter¬ 
tain  the  neighbors  and  do  a  little  fancy 
work  that  has  been  waiting  for  months. 

With  the  aid  of  books  and  catalogs, 
we  are  planning  next  season’s  garden, 
and  the  changes  we  intend  to  make  in 
the  flower  border.  One  of  our  greatest 
pleasures  last  Summer  was  a  tiny  flower 
garden  opposite  the  kitchen  window,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  chicken-proof  fence.  Here 
we  planted  flower  seed  and  set  out 
perennials,  without  all  the  former  vexa¬ 
tion  of  finding  that  some  unlucky  day 
art  industrious  hen  had  dug  them  all  out. 
Some  favorites  'from  the  woods  were 
transplanted  in  a  shady  corner.  Our 
little  garden  was  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  fencing,  was  a  source  of  delight 
from  the  time  the  first  peonies  bloomed 
until  snow  covered  the  last  of  the  pansies 
in  November. 

We  have  received  so  much  benefit  and 
enjoyment  from  our  Home  Bureau  Club 
that  we  were  disappointed  when  our 
group  failed  to  reorganize  in  October.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  get  the  lessons  in 
basketry  which  the  Home  Bureau  is 
giving  this  Winter.  Since  I  cannot  have 
the  lessons  through  the  Home  Bureau, 
friend  neighbor  and  I  decided  with  the 
aid  of  an  instruction  book  and  a  small 
supply  of  material  to  study  basket  mak¬ 
ing  out  for  ourselves.  Although  we  are 
not  making  as  rapid  progress  as  we 
would  with  an  instructor  we  are  doing 
very  creditably,  and  have  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  work. 

A  gay  piece  of  wall  paper  and  a  jar 
of  paste  has  transformed  a  good-sized 
box  into  “gift  box.”  an  ornament  to  my 
sewing  room  shelf  to  hold  various  small 
articles  as  I  find  time  to  make  them, 
suitable  for  a  little  gift  when  needed. 
It’s  a  comfort  to  have  such  a  box  well 
stocked.  Often  some  little  gift  is  needed, 
and  you  would  l>e  at  your  wits’  end  to 
know  wbat  to  give  without  this  treasure. 
Christmas  usually  leaves  the  box  empty, 
so  I  am  making  the  first  consignment 
for  it  now.  I  am  working  tiny  little 
baskets  of  flowers  and  various  cunning 
designs  in  the  corners  of  a  dozen  plain 
linen  handkerchiefs  bought  at  a  bargain. 
The  handwork  gives  them  an  individual 
touch,  and  they  make  dainty  gifts.  One 
can  find  so  many  useful  easily  made 
articles  described  in  opr  various  papers, 
that  are  a  pleasure  to  make  and  also 
give  real  pleasure  to  the  recipient  also. 

I  have  just  finished  a  piece  of  sewing 
that  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
me,  and,  also  to  the  young  man  of  the 
family.  An  overcoat  belonging  to  the 
youngster  was  faded  and  the  color  worn. 
Son  felt  he  simply  could  not  wear  it.  As 
we  did  not  see  how  we  could  buy  a  new 
one  now,  I  decided  to  turn  the  old  coat.. 
The  inside  under  the  lining  was  brightj 
and  new  looking.  I  ripped  the  coat  care-' 
fully,  and  as  it  did  not  need  cutting  over, 
turning  it  was  not  so  hard  a  task  as  I 
anticipated.  The  sleeves  were  the  most 
difficult  part,  requiring  a  little  extra 
care.  From  an  old  fur  a  new  collar  was 
cut  and  carefully  stitched  in  place.  Son 
has  a  very  good  looking  coat,  “Just  as 
good  as  new,”  he  says. 

I  make  all  my  house  dresses,  even  if 
it  takes  time,  and  if  they  cost  just  as 
much,  or  a  little  more  than  the  cheap 
readymade;  they  give*  twice  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  if  you  set-  the  color  and 
shrink  the  material  before  making  your 
dress,  wash  well  and  always  fit.  while 
the  readymade  ones  fade  and  shrink  until 
after  a  few  washings  they  are  nearly 
worthless. 

The  daily  round  of  chores  and  house¬ 
hold  duties  makes  time  fly  and  Spring 
with  all  its  extra  work  and  pleasure  will 
soon  be  here.  sister  folly. 


Serving  Canned  Pork 

On  page  1562  “Farmer's  -  Wife”  asks 
about  straight  jars  for  canning  meat. 
We  used  one  kind  of  Straight  jar  and 
found  it  unsatisfactory,  as  the  ends  of 
clamp  fastened  under  the' edge  of  a  glass 
projection  which  chipped  easily,  and  it 
proved  very  difficult  to  seal  the  jar  while 
hot.  Possibly  there  are  more  satisfactory 
straight  jars. 


We  do  not  dig  sausage  out  with  a 
spoon,  except  the  top  portion  of  the 
meat,  to  bring  it  down  to  a  level  with 
shoulder  of  jar.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut 
twice  across  each  way,  cutting  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  jar,  pull  out  a  slice  at  center  with 
a  fork,  and,  by  working  toward  center, 
the  remaining  slices  come  out  in  good 
shape  for  browning.  We  prefer  to  brown 
it  in  the  oven. 

Canned  sausage  is  especially  good 
baked  with  macaroni  or  noodles.  Cut  the 
sausage  into  cubes  and  alternate  layers 
of  sausage  and  cooked  macaroni.  If 
liked,  use  tomato  to  moisten,  or  add  a 
little  milk. 

Sausage  rolls  are  general  favorites  in 
our  family.  Either  raised  dough  or  or¬ 
dinary  biscuit  dough  may  be  used.  Boll 
thin,  cut  circles,  put  piece  of  sausage  in 
center  of  each,  pinch  edges  of  dough  to¬ 
gether  and  bake.  If -raised  dough  is  used, 
let  rise  a  short  time  before  baking.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold.  Pie  crust  is  also  used 
1 6  make  these,  rolls,  but  they  are  rather 
rich  when  hot. 

To  serve  meat  that  has  been  canned 
in  chunks,  set  the  jar  into  cold  water 
and  warm  slowly  until  meat  stock  is 
melted,  and  meat  comes  out  readily.  Some 
cooks  object  to  canning  pork  without 
previous  roasting,  but  we  find  it  very 
satisfactory  if  browned  in  the  oven  after 
removing  from  can,  and  served  ,  with 
brown  gravy.  To  make  this,  melt  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  of  butter,  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  let  simmer  until  well 
browned,  then  add  water  and  stir  until 
smooth.  After  taking  up  re-lieated  meat, 
add  remaining  stock  to  the  gravy.  This 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  usual 
light-colored  gravy. 

In  canning  pork  we  select  mostly  lean 
meat  for  some  cans  and  use  this  for 
serving  cold.  For  mock  chicken  salad 
cut  cold  pork  into  small  cubes.  Use  two 
cups  of  meat,  one  cup  diced  celery,  and 
several  chopped,  stuffed  olives.  Moisten 
with  salad  dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce, 
garnished  with  pimento  strips.  Canned 
pork  makes  delicious  sandwiches  when 
combined  with  stuffed  olives  or  pickles, 
chopped.  MRS.  H.  B. 


Housecleaning  Helps 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  annual 
housecleaning — as  one  man  puts  it.  “All 
women  go  crazy  once  a  year.” 

The  floors,  if  old,  are  sometimes  a 
puzzle.  These  can  be  finished  very  nicely 
by  graining  them.  This  may  seem  to  you 
a  job  only  for  an  experienced  painter, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  difficult  about  it.  The  material  may 
be  obtained  from  any  store  handling 
paints,  or  any  mail-order  house.  Things 
required  are  a  4-in.  paint  brush,  3-in. 
varnish  brush,  ground  color,  graining 
compound,  floor  varnish  and  a  graining 
tool.  Have  your  floors  clean  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  Apply  a  coat  of  ground  color, 
letting  it  dry  thoroughly,  then  a  second 
coat  of  ground  color.  After  this  dries 
apply  the  graining  compound  and  grain 
with  the  graining  tool  while  damp.  This 
graining  compound  will  dry,  getting  very 
pale,  but  the  varnish,  when  applied  brings 
out  the  color.  At  any  time  before  the 
varnish  is  applied,  the  graining  compound 
may  be  removed  with  a  damp  cloth,  so,  if 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  wipe  it 
off  and  begin  over.  A  little  practice  and 
you  will  be  able  'to  do  this  very  rapidly. 
Now  apply  two  coats  of  a  good  floor 
varnish  and  you  will  bave  a  floor  easy 
to  keep  clean,  also  good  to  look  at.  For 
reception  halls  or  small  rooms,  I  finish 
the  floor  all  over,  using  runners  and  small 
rugs.  For  larger  rooms  I  only  finish  a 
space  around  the  rug.  These  floors  are 
easily  and  quickly  renewed  each  year 
by  giving  them  a  light  coat  of  floor  var¬ 
nish. 

The  stairs  can  have  just  a  tread  of 
linoleum,  which  should  he  varnished  be¬ 
fore  using,  repeating  the  varnishing  once 
or  twice  a'  year,  which  will  insure  long 
wear.  If  one  feels  that  the  linoleum  is 
more  expensive  than  you  care  to  use,  or 
for  the  back  stairs,  take  a  good  quality 
of  roofing  paper,  cut  in  any  size  tread, 
sweep  and  brush  thoroughly  to  remove 
all  the  powder  and  dust,  then  paint  with 
two  coats  of  a  good  floor  paint,  finishing 
with  a  coat  of  varnish. 

There  are  so  many  pretty,  inexpensive 
materials  for  curtains.  A  very  pretty  set 
for  the  bedroom  is  made  from  unbleached 
muslin,  trimming  the  edges  with  any 
other  color  of  chambray  desired.  For  the 
trimming  cut  the  chambray  into  2-in. 
squares,  double  opposite  corners  making 
a  three-cornered  piece,  double  again  the 
opposite  corners,  again  forming  a  triangle 
of  four  double,  baste,  with  the  points  out, 
to  the  side  and  bottom  of  your  curtain, 
facing  back  with  strips  of  muslin.  You 
will  have  an  inexpensive,  although  a  very 
pretty  curtain. 

A  very  pretty  curtain,  for  the  kitchen, 
is  made  by  putting  a  3-in.  binding  of 
checked  gingham  on  unbleached  muslin, 
or  plain  Japanese  crepe  binding  onto 
cheese  cloth.  These  curtains  will  come 
from  the  frequent  trips  to  the  laundry — 
which  is  necessary  for  the  kitchen  curtain 
— looking  pretty  as  new. 

If  you  will  go  over  the  furniture  with 
a  light  coat  of  good  furniture  varnish 
each  Spring,  it  will  help  to  retain  that 
glossy,  new  look. 

Using  a  very  little  kerosene  in  the 
water  with  which  you  wash  the  windows 
will  make  them  very  clear  and  easier  to 
polish.  GRACE  V.  LESTER, 
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I’ll  Save  You  %  to  V2 
at  This  Great  Sale 

Prices  Smashed!  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  25 
years  is  on!  Here’s  a  lifetime  opportunity. 
Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today- 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform- 
30  days  trial ,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments — some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  on  everything — youdoti  triskapenny; 
24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Payments 

I’ll  not  only  sell  you 
any  one  of  the  200 


Kalamazoo  quality.  You  find  these  owners  in  every 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
-you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them!  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
quality  to  their  friends.  For  25  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


bargains  in  vhis  cat¬ 
alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  I’ll  give  you  the  most 
liberal  down  payment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it— some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 

month.  You  will  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  f  urnace 
wjf »  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it.  Can  yoti 
to  wWn  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 

off  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity?  Thousands  of  others  are  writ* 
mg  forthis  new  money-saving  book— you  should,  too.  ' 


■25  years  in  business 
■530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
•Factory-to-you  prices 
■200  styles  and  sizes 
•30  day  trial— 360  day  approval  test 
24  hour  shipment 
■Cash  or  easy  payments 
$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
•Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
•Above  all  else— quality 


•  wn  j  30  Days’ 

P%rJZal  k  Trial 

I  ACSY  ^  Place  stove,  fur- 

a  nace,  range,  or  anything  you  desire  to  purchase 
*  from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  everything  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  islike  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I  ’ll  let  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 

_  .  . _ _  proposition  like  that?  Above  all  else— QUALITY. 

Saved  $75.00  on  v 

Furnace 

Gentlemen:— It  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  tell  you  we  have 
the  Rex  installed  and  work-  ;  >“00^ 

ing.  So  far  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction,  is  strongly 
made  and  easily  operated.  f  Wm/m 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  ever 
made  as  our  house  now  is  e 

warm  night  and  day  and 
I  know  I  have  at  least 
saved  $75.00  by  buying 
a  Rex  and  installing  / 

it  myself.  > 

Sincerely.  /JRJBgK* 

Mr.  Jason  Wray,  c/o  / 

The  Ridge  Way  Farm,  ‘ 

Fremont,  Mich.  u 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  articles  listed  and 
shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly 


as  described  and  illustrated.  We  | 

guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  us  will  satisfy  you< 
in  every  particular— that  it  will  give  you  honest  service,  which 
you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  it  represents  full  value  for  the  price  you  paid. 
If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us,  we 
agree  to  satisfy  you  or  allow  you  to  return  the  article  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
to  refund  any  money  you  paid  in  transportation  charges.  We  will  exchange  it  for 
other  goods  or  return  your  money. 


24  Hour  Shipments 

There’s  no  delay  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo— everything  is 
crated  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you 
within  24  hours.  Kalamazoo  is 
freight  rates 


*|ip-  near  to  every  place  — freight  rates 

mi  are  low.  You  save  all  ’round.  More-  g 

mj  over,  all  shipments  are  guaranteed 

li  to  arrive  safely.  You  are  protected 

W  from  every  angle.  By  all  means  ask 

1  about  my  FREE  engineering  service  “ 

f  on  furnaces  and  FREE  furnace  plans. 

I’ll  show  you  how  to  install  your  furnace  in  a  few  hours' 
time  and  save  a  lot  of  money.  Don’t  wait— send  for  this 
interesting  book  today.  There’s  no  obligation  in  send¬ 
ing  the  coupon— be  the  first  to  take  your  pick  of  these 
amazing  bargains.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  coupon, 
postal,  or  letter. 

Saved  $25.00  on  Stove 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  received  the  Kalamazoo  Prince  in  6  days 
after  I  sent  my  order  to  you,  in  fine  shape.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  bakers  on  the  market.  I  saved  at  least  $25.00  on 
the  stove.  I  thank  you  for  your  quick  service. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Dunker,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Heating  Stoves 

fo^Ul  Kinds  of  Fuel  ^ 


Direct  to  You 
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Thousands  of  Farmers  will  remember 
1925  as  the  year  they  began  to  make 

REAL  PROFITS 
FROM  MILK 

THERE  is  always  one  year  that  sticks  out  in  a  successful 
man’s  mind  as  the  year  when  he  definitely  turned  the 
corner”  in  his  business  or  profession. 

1925  will  be  such  a  year  with  thousands  of  farmers— the 
year  they  began  to  make  real  profits  from  milk  the  year  they 
installed  an  Empire  Milker. 

Every  year  sees  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  Empire 
users.  1925  will  see  many  more  than  ever  before. 

Because  1925  is  the  year  of  the 

Empire  Electric  M filler 

The  Empire  Electric  Milker  makes  machine  milking  economical  for  the 
man  with  only  six  or  eight  cows.  It  is  the  greatest  forward  step  in  the 
dairy  business  in  many  years.  x 

The  Empire  Electric  Milker  operates  with  a  14  h.  p.  motor  for  one  Double 
Unit  Empire— a  Vz  h.  p.  motor  for  two  Double  Units. 

So  it  is  economical  to  buy  and  install  and  costs  very  little  to  operate. 

It  is  the  machine  that  will  do  more  to  make  small  dairies  grow  into  big 
dairies  than  any  other  development  the  business  has  ever  known. 

*  *  * 

Whether  he  buys  an  Empire  Electric  Milker  for  a  small  herd  or  an  en¬ 
gine-driven  Empire  for  a  large  herd,  the  man  who  gets  an  Empire  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  step  to  profitable  milking. 

He  is  doing  away  with  hand-milk¬ 
ing  and  all  the  labor  it  involves.  He 
is  freeing  himself  from  the  “hired  man 
problem”. 

He  is  getting  the  one  milker  that 
imitates  the  natural  sucking  of  the 
calf— massaging  the  teat  completely 
from  tip  to  udder  after  each  suck. 

He  is  getting  the  milker  that  the 
cows  like  — the  milker  that  they  stand 
quiet  for— and  give  down  milk  for. 

He  is  increasing  the  amount  of 
milk  and  the  quality  of  milk. 

*  *  * 

Make  this  the  year  you  begin  to 
make  real  money  out  of  milk.  Write 
for  the  free  catalog  No.  36.  See  the 
nearest  Empire  agent. 

iiEMPl  RE| 

IS  Milking  Machines^ 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.?  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 


Empire  Advantages 

X.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made  and  has 
linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups— they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf  s 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used 
with  Empire  Electric  or  Engine  type  Pump¬ 
ing  Outfits  provide  a  practical  size  for  every 
dairy  of  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

6.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 

moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  fine  Pulsator  needed  for 
single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — M  H.  P.  outfit  milks 

2  cows  at  once— larger  sizes  proportionately 
economical.  .  ,  .  ..  .  .  _ 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  otf 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  of  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Every 
Dairyman’s  Requirements 


More  Milk— More  Beef 


MIXED  FEED  MAKER 

CUTS  FEEDING  COSTS  25%  TO  50% 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bilL  The  Letz  Dixie  Mixed  Feed  Maker  cuts,  grinds  and  mixes  any¬ 
thing  grown;  makes  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  from  home-grown  crops;  guarantees  to  increase 
production  15%  to  30%.  A  warehouse  in  every  state.  Request  your  copy  of  the  new  Letz  Feeding 
Manual,  filled  with  profit-making  facts  and  figures. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO.f  223  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Test  Cows 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Will  you  advise  me  relative  to  balanced 
ration  for  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  some  of 
which  I  hope  to  put  on  test  within  a  few 
days?  Our  hay  is  of  a  very  poor  quality, 
there  being  little,  if  any,  clover  in  it,  and 
we  of  course,  have  silage  in  limited 
quantities.  I  have  been  feeding  a  mixture 
composed  of :  600  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy,  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
of  bran,  300  lbs.  of  gluten.  300  lbs  of 
cottonseed,  and  300  lbs  of  linseed  meal, 
allowing  about  1  lb.  of  Teed  to  each  3 
lbs.  of  milk.  I  would  also  thank  you 
for  information  relative  to  a  proper  feed 
for  young  stock.  H.  w.  H. 

If  the  various  grain  ingredients  which 
you  have  incorporated  into  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  are  of  good  quality  and  of  standard 
analysis  the  mixture  would  yield  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  protein.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  gluten  mentioned  is 
gluten  feed  rather  than  gluten  meal  and 
that  the  cottonseed  meal  is  of  44  per 
«ent  grade.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
linseed  is  old  process  oilmeal  carrying 
■about  37  per  cent  of  protein.  This  is  a 
very  excellent  combination  although  for 
testing  purposes  I  should  prefer  a  com¬ 
bination  which  would  yield  a  little  more 
protein  especially  if  the  cows  are  good 
vigorous  animals  in  good  flesh.  This  can 
he  brought  about  by  substituting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  or  hominy  meal  with 
buckwheat  middlings  and  by  adding  pos¬ 
sibly  200  lbs.  of  high-grade  distillers’ 
grain. 

You.  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  variety  and  the  unit  value  of  a  given 
amount  of  this  feed  ought  to  be  very 
high.  Your  greatest  handicap  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  have  available  a 
very  high  grade  of  roughage.  With  test 
cows  particularly  which  are  under  pres¬ 
sure  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 
get  _  the  best  results  in  the  absence  of 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  It 
is  not  so  important  that  silage  he  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  absence  of  this  succulence 
to  carry  you  through  the  Winter  I  would 
suggest  that  you  feed  in  conjunction  with 
the  ration  some  moistened  beet  pulp.  At 
the  prevailing  price  of  corn,  beet  pulp 
is  a  very  satisfactory  source  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and,  in  addition  to  supplying 
heat  and  energy,  when  moistened  it  pro¬ 
vides  succulence  of  the  very  highest  order. 
In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  a  good  grade 
of  hay  I  should  feel  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  you  include  some 
beet  pulp  in  this  combination.  Two  years 
ago,  when  roughage  was  relatively  high 
in  cost  and  beet  pulp  was  comparatively 
cheap,  the  manufacturers  of  this  product 
were  emphatic  in  their  claims  that  beet 
pulp  could  be  substituted  for  hay  as  a 
source  of  roughage.  In  any  event,  an 
easily  digested,  easily  assimmilated  con¬ 
stituent  of  this  character  is  essential  for 
test  cows.  If  it  could  be  saturated  with 
molasses  water  so  much  the  better  for  the 
added  sugar  in  the  molasses  increases  its 
palatability  and  substantially  adds  to  its 
energy  value. 

As  to  the  prepared  ration  for  young 
stock  I  am  in  favor  of  a  combination  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  three  parts  of  ground  oats,  three 
parts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  This  is  a  bulky,  palatable, 
appetizing  feed  and  will  put  on  flesh  and 
bring  about,  a  condition  in  young  growing 
animals  which  is  highly  desirable.  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  force  animals 
under  six  months  of  age  to  a  high  degree 
of  flesh,  but  I  do  believe  in  insisting 
that  the  animals  gain  very  materially  in 
weight  after  they  have  been  bred  so  that 
when  they  freshen  with  their  first  chives 
they  come  into  milk  carrying  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  weight  and  flesh.  Y  hen 
young  animals  are  being  fed  milk  and  in 
addition  all  of  the  corn  that  they  will 
consume,  they  will  be  inclined  to  put  on 
flesh  rapidly,  but  they  will  lose 'this  dur 
ing  the  next  six  months,  especially  if  they 
are  turned  out  to  grass  and  forced  to 
fight  flies  and  compete  with  other  an¬ 
noyances  during  this  growing  period. 

If  you  purpose  putting  the  Jersey  cows 
under  test,  my  advice  would  be  to  secure 
a  few  hales  of  ^second  cutting  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  and  note  the  increase  in  the 
milk  production  which  will  result  from 
their  use. 


Feel  Secure 

When  winter  comes  the  man  who 
owns  a  Unadilla  Silo  knows  what 
it  means  to  feel  secure  about 
feed  for  his  live  stock. 

He  knows  that  his  plentiful 
supply  of  good,  succulent,  meat 
and  milk  producing  silage  will 
always  be  in  the  best  condition 
and  will  lose  none  of  its  valuable 
juices. 

He  knows  he  has  a  durable, 
strong,  frost  resisting  and  weather 
defying  structure.  Have  you 
these  profitable  advantages  ? 
Write  today  for  our 

Big  Catalog,  Free 

The  most  interesting  story  of 
silos  ever  written.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  details  of  the  Unadilla. 

Also  ask  to  see  our  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  for  cash  and  early  orders. 
Time  payments  if  desired. 
Address 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

IliUldiMHf 


SILOS 


B i gges t 
Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

CIMPLE,  rugged,  long-lived,  the  Papec 
O  fills  the  highest  silo  without  plugging 
the  pipe.  Light  of  draft;  costs  less  to 
operate.  Positive  Self-Feed  saves  one 
man.  Every  part  of  the  Papec  is  easy  to 

geFour  sizes;  A  gasoline  engine,  develop¬ 
ing  3  h.  p.  or  more,  will  operate  the  R-10 
size.  Any  tractor  can  be  used  with  the 
N-13  and  L-16.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a 
K-19  Papec,  its  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  Prices  low  for  quality. 

Write  for  free  Catalog 
and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin, “Makingand Feeding 
of  Silage.”  Every  silo  owner  should  read  them. 
Mention  size  of  your  silo.  Send  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  ,  '  - 


Your  Neighbor  Has 
a  Papec  —  Ask  Him 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,-  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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RADIO 
GETS'EM 
COAST  JJo 
COAST 


OR  THIS  GTJARANTEEIr _ 

png  Distance  Radio 

Users  everywhere  report  Mfraco  Tuned 
Radio  Frequency  receivers  pick  up  pro¬ 
grams  coast  to  coast;  outperform  sets  three 
times  as  costly.  Send  for  proof  they  are  radio's 
most  amazing  values  in  powerful  long  distance 
sets.  One  tube  guaranteed,  completely  assem¬ 
bled  outfit, as  Illustrated,  list  S14.3S. Three  tube 
-  ^guaranteed  loud  speaker  outfit,  list  $29. SO. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  lat«Bt  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 
IMIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
Pioneer  Builaera  of  Seta 
G47-M  E-  8th  St., Cincinnati,  O. 


Personal  Stationery  $1 00 

JL: 


200  Sheets  ioo  Envelopes 

PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS 


on  every  sheet  and  envelope  (4  lines  or  less).  Sheets 
G  x  7  of  the  famous  Whiting's  Bond.  Envelopes  to 
match.  Shipped  in  attractive  box.  West  of  Denver  add 
10c.  Write  plainly.  Remit  with  order.  Order  NOW. 


UNIVERSAL  STATIONERY  CO. 


622  MYRICK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SWINE 


Berkshires  of  Size  and 


■j.„  Service  boars,  bred 
■‘IJ  gilts  and  weaned  pigs 
at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Fall  11  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H.  0.  S  H  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


OTTR  nr'Q  RiUe  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
^  rv\_/  v>4 o — UMTS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  0.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


Chester  White  Pig 

10  TX7  lr  O  ♦  A  1A  vvt  An  a!  „  1  1  : _ _ 


■  )|  I  PnrQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
mg.  A11  ages  for  sa]e 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriHeld,  N.  Y. 

from  Champion 
o  Bloodlines. 

10  wks.  to  10  iiios.  old,  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Pnlflnri.nhinsic  Young  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
l  UldllU  Pill  lido  for  saie — file  very  best  breeding.  Write 
for  prices.  G.  8.  HALL  Fnrmditlc,  Ohio 

fl  I  fi’o  cl|oice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Big  Type, 
u.  i.  U.  O  Thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Degietcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  ni/^O 
••  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  llUJ 


DOGS 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
..  ,, „  *;>r  Protection  And  Safety. 

I>r.  KJyOX  Box  50  Banbury,  Conn. 


AID  CD  AT  CC  :5to9  mos.  of  age.  Pedigreed. 

/llivE,  LI  ALEiij  Farm  raised.  $10  to  *15. 

C.  R.  Mead  Westfield,  N.Y. 


&irpiialpq  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

HII  GUdlOd  E.  G.  Fisher  "  - 


Madison,  N.  Y 


pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Fifteen  Dollars.  Satis 
«  faction  guaranteed.  F.  L,  CROWE,  Stuyvosant,  N.Y 


POLICE  and  ARMY  Dogs 

as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  litters 
of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  four  Champions  in 
1  edigree.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.Y. 


(iBfFnnn  Pnlirp  flnorc  Preeders  and  puppies  for  saie. 
UCIllldil  rulice  UOgS  Best  blood  lines  in  America,  yet 

reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washlngtonville,  Pa 


£  "r— Pn|jpnPimcIm,,ortedstock-  Silver  gray,  $25-*85. 

feale  ruilterupsi  w.  Janda  Hunlington,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


W  O  R.  SALE 


4  J-V  YO  W  XV 

Ye  Old  Time  Newfoundland  Puppies 

Landseer  type  ;  an  admirable  companion  and  thorough 
watch  dog  for  child,  mother  and  farm  ;  a  terror  after 
dark.  Fond  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN,  37  Ontario  Si.,  Albany  N  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 


•  wife  or  children  the 
,-1,  **  .  ..  ■  •  -r-  “•»««»"  t  on  earth,  one  that 

wdl  remain  through  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end. 

So.  HURD  Thorndike,  Maine 


COLLIES-John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mannfleld.Ohio 


Collie  PunnifiS  ^r,n  Pedigreed,  real  Collies. 

CLOVE  11VOO  k  COLUt'6 K*  RJI ' V<3’ 11 " St l  ate<1  0  - ' 


- cular  free. 

Chamberslinrg,  Fa. 


ujis.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


IVhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  ®15  up. 

11  Chetola  Kennels  .  Roclt  Cre#k  oh|P0 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,' y! 


Sale  LISK  Foxhound  Pups 


6  mos.  old. 

JOHN  J.  YAN0ICK,  Clavcrack.  N.Y. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Guernsey  Cow  Notes 

The  Guernsey  cow  Golden  Kitty  of 
Lewison  13556,  owned  by  Dr.  George  C. 
Russell  of  Ohio,  was  started  in  Advanced 
Register  test  at  the  age  of  14  years  360 
days.  She  produced  12,775.4  lbs.  milk 
and  605.49  lbs.  butterfat.  At  the  end 
of  record  she  dropped  twin  calves  and 
ivas  started  on  another  test  when  16 
years  old,- making  15,450.8  lbs.  milk  and 
753.51  lbs.  butterfat,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  Guernsey  record  at  16  years, 

Lola  of  Crystal  View  99673,  a  four- 
year-old  owned  by  E.  E.  Gleason  &  Son 
of  Minnesota,  recently  completed  a  year’s 
record  of  14,561.6  lbs.  milk  and  768.72 
lbs.  butterfat. 

Merry  Lillian  118270,  a  Maryland 
senior  two-year-old,  owned  by  S.  M. 
Shoemaker,  has  completed  a  yearly  test 
ot  12,625.59  lbs.  of  6.13  per  cent  milk. 

Red  Echo  Jessica  122562,  bred  and 
owned  by  Charles  Macdonald  of  Vermont, 
has  made  Advanced  Register  record  of 
11,737.4  lbs.  milk  and  685.42  lbs.  fat, 
as  a  senior  two-year-old.  She  was  taken 
from  pasture  with  no  special  fitting 
for  the  test. 


Scrapie  and  Sausage 

Will  you  print  recipes  for  scrapple 
and  sausage?  mbs.  m.  l. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

The  following  are  standard  recipes: 

Pork  Sausage— Use  only  clean,  fresh 
meat,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths 
lean  and  one-fourth  fat.  For  every  50 
lbs.  of  meat  use  one  pound  of  fine  salt 
and  2 y2  ounces  finely  ground  black  pep¬ 
per.  If  sage  is  liked,  use  three  ounces  of 
pure  sage  leaf,  finely  powdered,  to  50 
lbs.  meat.  Grind  with  medium  plate, 
and  mix  seasoning  thoroughly. 

Scrapple. — Soak  a  clean  pig’s  head  in 
salt  water,  then  boil  till  the  meat  strips 
off  bones  easily.  Hearts,  tongues,  or 
any  odd  pieces  of  meat  may  be  used 
with  it.  When  well  cooked,  remove  the 
meat  from  the  liquid,  remove  all  bones, 
and  chop  fine.  Set  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled  aside  until  cold,  then 
remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top, 
then  return  the  liquid  to  the  fire.  When 
it  boils,  add  the  chopped  - meat,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  pepper,  salt  and  sage.  Let  it 
boil  again,  and  then  thicken  with  corn- 
meal,  just  as  you  would  in  making  mush, 
letting  the  meal  slip  slowly  between  the 
fingers  to  prevent  lumps.  Cook  an  hour, 
stirring  constantly  at  first,  afterward 
drawing  back  on  the  stove  where  it  will 
simmer  slowly  without  risk  of  scorching. 
When  done,  turn  in  to  a  long  square 
pan,  not  too  deep,  to  mold.  When  used, 
slice  and  fry  brown. 


Butter  Making 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  dairy  friends 
who  are  making  butter,  never  wash  your 
butter  in  cold  water  in  cold  weather. 
Always  add  enough  hot  or  warm  water 
to  your  rinsing  water  to  take  the  chill 
off,  and  your  troubles  with  crumbly  but¬ 
ter  will  cease  and  your  quality  of  butter 
will  not  be  lessened,  as  salt  will  dissolve 
better  and  make  working  easier  too.  I 
never  try  to  churn  cream  which  is  less 
than  24  hours  old,  and  never  mix  warm 
cream  with  cold  cream.  Let  it  cool  be¬ 
fore  mixing  and  stir  well  every  time  after 
adding  more  cream.  If  cream  is  still 
sweet  I  add  about  a  quart  of  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk.  Put  the  cream  as  near 
the  kitchen  range  as  I  can  without  it 
becoming  cheesy.  I  keep  it  covered  and 
stir  it  occassionally  and  it  will  be  ripened 
and  ready  for  churning  in  from  24  to 
30  hours. 

I  churn  cream  (in  Winter)  at  68  de¬ 
grees.  '  Sometimes  I  dip  a  part  of  it  out 
into  a  pail  or  bucket  and  set  it  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  to  warm.  Stirring  and 
watching  it  closely,  while  doing  so,  and 
sometimes  I  add  hot  water  to  get  it  warm 
enough  to  churn.  I  churn  about  every 
four  days  in  Winter,  and  have  no  trouble 
if  I  manage  as  above  mentioned.  Cream 
will  not  churn  evenly  unless  ripened 
evenly.  i.  f.  m. 

New  York. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5- Feb. 26  —  Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

Jan.  27-28. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  fifteenth  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-5. — Idaho  State  Seed  Show 
Boise,  Idaho. 


A  clergyman  was  conducting  a  fu¬ 
neral  in  a  western  State  when  two  shots 
were  fired  outside  the  church.  The  un¬ 
dertaker  at  once  rushed  out,  but  returned 
in  a  -few  moments,  smiling.  “I’ve  se¬ 
cured  both  those  customers,”  he  whisp¬ 
ered  to  the  parson  with  pardonable  pride. 
— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Bigger  Milk  Checks  in  1 925 

are  yours  if  you  resolve  now  to  feed  your 
cows  better. 

You  don’t  want  any  surplus  milk  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  flooded  with  it.  But  the  point  is  that  your 
cows  need  a  ration  with  plenty  of  protein  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  milk  you  want  at  low  cost.  With  the 
right  ration  you  can  get  as  little  or  as  much  milk 
as  you  please  by  feeding  lightly  or  heavily. 
Dairymen  who  have  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  have 
the  basis  of  good  feeding,  but  even  the  best  of 
hay  doesn’t  furnish  enough  digestible  protein. 

Since  you  must  have  a  grain  ration  to  supply  this 
lack,  why  not  make  up  that  ration  of  ingredients 
that  will  furnish  the  necessary  protein  as  cheaply 
as  possible?  Do  you  know  that 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 

containing  over  40%  protein,  less  than  4$>  fibre, 
and  1680  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  is  the 
most  economical  protein  basis  for  any  dairy 
ration?  If  25 °jo  of  your  total  mixture  is  Diamond, 
the  rest  can  be  made  up  of  your  homegrown 
oats,  if  you  have  them,  or  of  bran  and  a  little 
oilmeal. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  your  profits  in  1925 
depend  largely  on  your 
system  of  feeding.  We 
have  a  ration  card  that  will 
mean  dollars  to  you.  If 
you  want  it,  write  to: 


Feed  Dept., 

Corn  Products  Ref'g.  Co. 
17 Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 

#  *  *  *  * 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER'S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


{40%  Protein  Guaranteed) 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  N.  ItAKKIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WRWA  DAIRT  MRMS  ,2  ,  „  PMi  ,, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys-^^'te? a 

King,  5.284,  $50  and  $?5.  Cows  and  Heifers — Farmer's 
prices.  A.  J.  FELL  Lansdule,  Fa. 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 

A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H  M  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES 

Four  mos.  old.  Fully  pedigreed,  Eligible  to  regis- 
Also  Police  and  Airedale  Pups. 

EARL  FOSTER  Bo*  1453  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Female  and  One  Male-Great  Dane  Dogs 

P.  YEOMAN  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Healthy,  farm  raised.  Two  pure  Patch 
breeding.^  .Stud  dog  and  grown  bitch, 


John  Thompson 


Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


■FOR  SALE- 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

2  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions, 

6  years  old,  2nd  PRIZE  Winner  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  DAM,  3  times  Grand 
Champion  over  all  breeds.  One  a  4- 
year  old.  Sire  of  both  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Chicago  Horse  Show.  Well- 
broke;  boy  can  handle  in  harness  or 
service.  No  use  for  them,  priced  to  sell. 
Retiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 


J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


TULLY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sue  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  ot  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  S5<»  and  up,  write  us  and  we 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 
Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Dam’s  record  when  3  y ts.  old, 

]  1,664  lbs. milk,  448  fat  Cows  and  young  stock  bred  from 
best  Glenside  Strains.  Prince  &  May,  827  Gray  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 

M^iltLing  Sh.ortb.orn8 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wttljjrove  Herd  YV  a*liliigtoii  vlllc,  Y. 


Rpff  Hnlcipin  flnui  3  yrs-  old  >  due  to  freshen  in  Mar. 
neg.  nuisiein  IlOW  Heifer  ealft  wks.  old,  9-10  white. 
Accredited  herd.  STEVKNN  BK08.  Wilson,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


QUALITY  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  D,°n* ,U°sFprX'n 

Centre  Square,  Pa. 


8.  J.  8IIAKPL.E8 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  R#;8teTd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

rrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in- 
lirles.  J>.  A.L'I  KT1H  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
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Make  a  3-to-l  Trade 


With  corn  at  its  present  price,  you  can  make  a  neat  little 
trade  which  will  beat  any  speculation  on  the  stock  market 
that  you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Linseed  Oil  Meal  is,  according  to  feeding  experts  who 
have  thoroughly  analyzed  present  feeding  standards,  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  corn.  On  this  basis  you  can  now 
trade  in  corn  worth  approximately  $42  a  ton,  for  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  costing  about  the  same  but  worth  on  a  com¬ 
parative  feeding  basis,  about  $120  a  ton. 

Thus  without  additional  expenditure  you  can  easily  supply 
your  full  needs  for  this  rich  proteid  which  affords  triple 
profit  through  cheaper  gains,  prime  condition  and  high 
manurial  value. 

It  will  simply  be  a  matter  of  balancing  what  feeds  you  now  have 
with  this  additional  proteid  and  conditioner.  The  balancing  need 
not  worry  you.  It  has  been  all  figured  out  in  our  book 

” How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed  Oil  Meal” 

By  PROF.  F.  B.  MORRISON 

Ass’t  Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Professorof  Animal  Husbandry  .University  of  Wisconsin.  Author 
with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  recognized  American  Authority  on 
Stock  Feeding— “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 


Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  You  will 
find  it  chock  full  of  feeding  rations  which  include  all  manner  of  feeds 
in  various  proportions  with  direct  comparisons  of  Linseed  Oil  Meal 
with  other  proteids.  This  book  is  a  record  of  actual  experiences  and 
one  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  free  By  all  means 
send  for  it.  Ask  for  booklet  No.  J-2. 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 


OIL 

MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 


iL— - 


PURE 

OLD  PROCESS 
OIL  MEAL 


Manufactured  by  jf 

KELLOGGS  &  MILLER 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


ANALYSIS 
fc  Protein  34  per  cent 
Fat  4  .. 

Fibre  9  .. 


3 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Big  Profits. 

Have  You 

Tried  It  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM, 
N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


New  Scales  Saved  Me 
$87°°  On  One  Deal  Alone 

That’s  what  Mr.  O.  Nadeau  9ays  the  RENFREW  did 
for  him;  Mr.  H.  Van  de  Slunt  says  it  saved  him  $5.00 
a  month  on  butter  products  alone;  Mr.  Bunde  says 
he  made  $6  00  extra  on  2  hogs  by  using  the  REN¬ 
FREW.  It  will  save  money  for  you,  too. 

It 

Wheels ! 

Around 


K  A  After  30  Days  FREE 
J  Trial  on  the  RENFREW 
Down  Portable  Truck  Scales 

Don’t  send  U9  a  cent.  Give  the  RENFREW  a  30-Day 
Free  Trial.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  wheel  it  to  the 
things  you  want  to  weigh.  Then  keep  it  or  send  it 
back.  Only  $7.60  at  the  end  of  30  days  if  you  keep  it. 
Easy  monthly  payments  for  balance. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Write  Today!  for  the  big,  new  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  this  wonderful  scales. 

BABSON  BBOS.,  Dept.  30-72 

19th  Street  &  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Eye  Disease  of  Mare 

I  have  a  mare  about  14  years  old  that 
went  blind  about  a  year  ago.  The  veter¬ 
inarian  said  it  was  caused  through  moon 
blindness.  Just  recently  her  eyes  com¬ 
menced  to  suppurate  and  the  eye  has  be¬ 
come  inflamed.  Please  let  me  know  if 
you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  her 
and  what  to  do.  -  V.  B. 

Periodic  or  recurrent  ophthalmia,  com¬ 
monly  called  “moon  blindness”  is  practic¬ 
ally  incurable.  After  successive  attacks 
it  generally  causes  cataract  and  blindness 
of  one  or  both  eyes.  When  the  disease 
has  progressed  until  material  changes 
have  occurred,  medicinal  treatment  rarely 
does  any  good  and  scarcely  is  worth 
while.  However,  promising  results  have 
been  attained,  during  the  last  few  years, 
by  scientists  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Ames,  by  the  in¬ 
jection  of  a  solution  of  neoarsphenamine 
into  the  veins  of  the  horse  showing  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  question. 
Your  veteriuarian  might  give  that  treat¬ 
ment  a  trial,  if  he  has  to  treat  a  starting 
case,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  help 
the  mare  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  you  describe. 

Salvarsan  is  another  drug  that  has 
given.-  promising  results.  It  may  be 
stated  further  in  this  connection  that 


with  each  three  gallons  of  freshly  made 
lime  wash.  Pour  it  on  the  floors  and  into 
the  gutters,  after  spraying  upon  all  other 
parts  of  the  stable. 

If  lice  are  not  found  it  is  probable 
that  the  cows  are  affected  with  ring¬ 
worm,  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite 
which  also  lives  on  damp  walls  and 
woodwork.  If  so  patches  of  gray  color 
covered  with  thick  scabs  or  crusts  will 
soon  appear.  Treat  the  disease  by  satu¬ 
rating  the  patches  or  spots  with  castor 
oil  or  sweet  oil  until  the  scabs  can  be 
removed  without  drawing  blood.  When 
that  has  been  done  paint  the  spots  with 
tincture  of  iodine  twice  daily  for  three  or 
four  days  ;  then  apply  strong  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  as  often  as  found  necessary.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  apply  to  the  spots 
on  the  body,  after  removing  scabs,  a 
solution  of  four  ounces  of  bluestone  per 
pint  of  hot  water.  Use  this  at  intervals 
of  six  or  seven  days. 

Isolate  affected  cattle.  If  there  are 
spots  about  the  eyes,  bathe  them  several 
times  daily  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  soda  and  rub  iodoform  powder  into 
the  spots  on  the  upper  eyelids.  Keep 
cattle  away  from  stacks  of  straw  con¬ 
taining  grain  beards.  Groom  the  skin 
daily. 


the  disease  is  now  attributed  to  a  germ, 
by  many  veterinarians,  so  that  they  ad¬ 
vise  isolating  an  affected  horse  that  the 
disease  may  not  spread  to  other  horses. 
There  is  also  a  biologic  on  the  market  for 
hypodermic  nse  as  a  remedy  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  it  is  said,  to  have  retarded  the 
attacks  which  ordinarily  recur  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  month  or  more,  but  which  are 
in  no  way  associated  with  or  caused  by 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  as  some  have 
thought  possible. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  we 
think  it  advisable  to  isolate  an  affected 
horse,  disinfect  the  stable  it  has  occupied, 
after  a  perfect  cleansing  with  a  solution 
of  concentrated  lye,  and  to  give  treatment 
until  a  qualified  veterinarian  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  administer  the  new  arsenical 
drug  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  dis¬ 
solving  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  night  and  morning  until  ^ 
the  attack  subsides.  Also  bathe  the  eyes 
several  times  daily  with  a  3  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid  and  in  the  evening 
put  a  little  bit  of  1  per  cent  yellow  oxid 
of  mercury  ointment  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  apply  it  freely  to  the  upper  eyelid 
and  the  depression  over  the  eye. 

If  there  is  a  heavy  discharge  from  the 
eye  apply  a  15  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol  several  times  daily  until  it  sub¬ 
sides,  then  use  the  ointment.  In  the  case 
in  question  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
diseased  eye  may  have  to  be  removed  by 
a  surgeon,  as  a  cancerous  condition  may 
be  present  and  if  so,  will  be  likely  to 
involve  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  practically  incurable. 

*  Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  cow  just  fresh,  with  second 
calf,  in  good  condition,  calf  three  weeks 
old.  The  hair  is  coming  off  cow  in  spots. 
She  scratches  all  the  time.  H.  M.  s. 

The  first  step  in  this  case  should  be 

carefully  to  examine  for  lice,  as  they  are 
one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If  they  are  found  present,  dust 
the  infested  parts  freely  with  sabadilla 
powder  and  then  blanket  the  animals.  A 
few  hours  later  brush  and  comb  them 
well,  preferably  out  of  doors.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  three  or  four  days  and  again, 
when  seen  to  be  necessary.  If  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  sabadilla  powder,  or  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  guaranteed  as  fresh,  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  freshly  pow¬ 
dered,  unadulterated  pyrethrum,  finely 
powdered  tobacco  leaves  or  tobacco  snuff 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  which  should  be 
sifted  fine.  Apply  it  by  dusting,  then 
blanket  the  cows  and  groom  them  after¬ 
ward.  as  already  advised.  Also  repeat 
the  treatment  when  seen  to  be  necessary. 

As  a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  Also 
mix  one  pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime 


•  Feeding  an  Idle  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  about  eight  years  old.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  I  should  mix 
eight  bags  of  ground  corn  on  cob,  one  bag 
of  ground  oats,  one  bag  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  for  him,  as  he  is  doing  very  light 
work,  sometimes  out  of  the  barn  only 
twice  a  week.  J.  E.  c. 

(Every  horse  that  has  sound  teeth  to 
make  perfect  mastication  possible  should 
do  his  own  feed  grinding.  The  ground 
feeds  mentioned  should  be  used  for  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows  and  pigs. 

To  the  horse  it  would  be  much  better 
to  feed  a  mixture  of  whole  or  crushed 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran, 
by  weight,  and  to  add  a  few  ears  of  corn 
in  very  cold  weather  or  when  the  work  is 
hard.  Of  the  mixture  allow  a  trifle  over 
1  lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  of 
the  horse  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration. 
Allow  a  similar  amount  of  good  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  nay,  most  of  it  to  be 
fed  morriings  and  evenings,  and  only  a 
pound  or  two  at  noon,  while  the  horse  is 
resting  and  cooling,  before  being  watered 
and  fed  the  oat  mixture. 

The  allowance  mentioned  is  for  a  work¬ 
ing  horse,  and  may  he  slightly  increased 
when  the  work  is  extra  hard  and  steady, 
or  if  the  horse  is  found  to  be  losing 
weight  during  such  a  work  period.  Be¬ 
fore  starting  the  feed  it  is  well,  in  every 
instance,  to  have  the  horse’s  teeth  put  in 
good  order  by  a  veterinarian,  and  if  the 
coat  is  long  and  coarse,  or  if  the  horse 
sweats  after  standing  in  the  stable  for 
some  time,  clipping  will  prove  beneficial. 

If  the  stable  is  too  cold  and  drafty  to 
make  removal  of  the  entire  coat  quite 
safe,  partial  clipping  may  he  done,  and 
it  stops  the  sweating  in  the  stable  and  is 
also  beneficial  in  chronic  indigestion.  It 
consists  in  clipping  the  hair  from  the  legs 
above  the  hocks  and  knees  and  from  the 
belly  and  sides  to  a  line  with  the  straps 
of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching. 

Have  the  horse  occupy  a  box  stall  when 
in  the  stable,  but  have  him  work  or  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  When  there 
is  no  work  for  him  to  do  the  oats  may  be 
withheld  and  the  allowance  of  hay  in¬ 
creased,  with  bright  oat  straw  and  corn 
stover  added.  In  addition,  a  few  ears  of 
sound  old  corn  may  be  fed  at  noon  in 
cold  weather,  and  carrots  would  be  a  ben¬ 
eficial  addition  to  the  ration.  If  carrots 
are  not  available,  parsnips  are  the  next 
best  root  for  a  horse  and,  lacking  them, 
rutabagas  make  a  good  adjunct  ration. 

Put  a  lump  of  rock  salt  or  block  salt  in 
the  manger,  and  at  all  time  supply  plen¬ 
ty  of  clean  drinking  water.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  chill  may  be  removed  from 
the  water.  Watch  the  feces  for  long, 
round  worms  (ascaris),  and  if  they  are 
seen  withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and  then 
have  a  veterinarian  administer  four  or 
five  drams  of  oil  of  chenopodium  in  a  gel¬ 
atin  capsule,  and  follow  it  immediately 
with  one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

GLECKNER 


The  Harness  That  Fits 


Stole  "P” 
Pa.  &  New  York 


GUARANTEED 


1000 


Thousan  1000  Harness 


In  New  York 


(without  collar) 
l  Vi"  traces. 
Add  $2.65  for 
l”i"  traces. 


Write  for  “Outfitting  the  Horse,”  its  FREE 


You  can  go  to  the  nearest  GLECKNER!  Dealer  listed  below,  ask  to  see  a  THOUSAN  Harness,  examine  it 
carefully,  fit  it  on  your  horses,  try  out  the  famous  GLECKNER  adjustments,  so  quick  and  easy  to  make  —  and 
you  will  see  that  we  do  manufacture  a  first  quality,  all-leather,  linen-stitched,  guaranteed  harness  for  only  $62.35. 

It  is  possible  to  sell  GLECKNER  THOUSAN  HARNESS  at  this  price  because  we  make  it  in  large  lots  dis¬ 
tribute  it  widely,  and  guarantee  it  so  strongly  that  it  has  quickly  become  our  “Leader.” 

LOOK  UNDER  YOUR  COUNTY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  NEAREST  GLECKNER  DEALER 


ALBANY  COUNTY 

Albany.  A.  G.  Koreman,  396  So. 
Pearl  St. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

Alfred.  R.  A.  Armstrong  &  Co. 
Cuba,  Prosser  &  DeKay 
Whitesville,  D.  C.  Chapin 


BROOME  COUNTY 

Binghamton.  A.  L.  Davis’  Son 
Deposit.  Ed.  Hartz  <&  Son 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

Fast  Otto,  John  Laing 
East  Randolph.  Chas.  Burbank 
Gowanda.  L.  E.  Tieknor 
Little  Valley,  Jas.  H.  Gray 
Milling  Co. 

Olean, 

C.  E.  Banfield  &  Co. 

Jaekle  Bros. 

Jno.  T.  Wiedman 

Portville.  Smith  Parish 
Salamanca,  Burbank  &  Swan 


CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Cato.  Cato  Hdwe.  Co. 
Weedsport,  Fred  Lamp  here  & 
Son 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

Ashville,  A.  D.  Lloyd 
Clymer,  W.  J.  Deuink 
Forestville,  Bie  &  Neuendorf 
Jamestown.  G.  R.  Abersold 
Stockton,  O.  J.  Turk 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

Chemung.  Geo.  Campbell 
Elmira.  E.  L.  Lain 
VanEtten,  Banfield  Co. 
Wellsburg.  Burt  C.  Aber 


CHENANGO  COUNTY 

New  Berlin.  H.  F.  Whitmore  & 
Son 

Norwich. 

J.  W.  Duffy 
F.  E.  Skinner 

Sherburne,  Ed..  M.  Swan 


CLINTON  COUNTY 

Chazy.  L.  A.  Childs 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Chatham.  R.  H.  Delevan 

CORTLAND  COUNTY 

Cortland.  F.  J.  Hackett 
Harford  Mills,  Fred  G.  Mix 
Homer,  Homer  Hdwe.  Co. 
Marathon,  Marathon  Co-op. 

Farmers’  Ass’n. 

Truxton.  Muller  &  Son 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Franklin,  A.  G.  Hunt 
Sidney  Center,  S.  L.  Bennett 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Har.  &  Trunk  Co., 
198  Broadway 
John  Gisel.  1864  Niagara  St. 
East  Aurora.  J.  P.  Arnholt 
Hamburg,  The  Koch  Harness 
Store 

Lancaster.  Fred  Linde 
North  Collins,  E.  M.  Ruhling 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

Keeseville,  D.  J.  Dwyer 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Bombay.  Wm.  M.  Doonan 
Chateaugay,  Johnston  Bros.  & 
Company 

GENESEE  COUNTY 

Batavia,  H.  L.  Page 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Catskill.  Wm.  Earl 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 


LEWIS  COUNTY 

Copenhagen.  L.  H.  Smith 
Harrisville,  W.  H.  Miller 
Lyons  Falls,  L.  R.  Hoffman 
Port  Leyden,  Louis  A.  Rector 
Turin.  O.  K.  Wasmuth 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

Avon.  W.  W.  Hardy 
Conesus.  Jno.  McVicar 
Geneseo.  F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 
Livonia.  P.  P.  Snyder 


MADISON  COUNTY 

Canastota,  G.  H.  Jennings 
Hamilton.  W.  D.  Betts 
Oneida.  Olcott  &  Rogers 


Frankfort.  Thomas  O’Connor 
Herkimer,  John  G.  Fenner 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Adams,  C.  E.  Ripley 
Antwerp,  P.  B.  Nevin 
Carthage,  Ambrose  Gormley  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  R.  G.  Kesson 
Theresa.  P.  .T.  Kelly 
Watertown.  Oliver  Benore- 


S1GN 

at  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Baldwinsville,  Burt  Giddings 
Brewerton.  D.  J.  Worden 
Fabius,  M.  G.  Shea 
Syracuse.  Joseph  A.  Brown, 
144  N.  Warren 
Skaneateles,  Geo.  F.  Wilcox 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

Canandaigua.  G.  R.  Winne 
Clifton  Springs.  C.  0.  Barker  & 
'Son 

Geneva.  Charles  Brunskill 
Gorham.  C.  L.  Crosier  &  Son 
Stanley,  J.  K.  Washburn  &  Son 
Seneca  Castle,  Schoonmaker  Co. 
Victor.  L.  A.  Rugg 


ORANGE  COUNTY 

Goshen,  Arthur  Delevan 
Middletown.  .T.  T.  Ogden  &  Son 
Montgomery.  W.  S.  Hanlon 
Newburgh.  W.  Chas.  Johnston 
Company 

Walden.  G.  E.  Rudolph 
Warwick,  It.  Vollmer 


MONROE  COUNTY 

Rochester. 

Gust  Schneider,  743  Hudson 
Ave. 

Chas.  IT.  Weniger.  122  South 
Ave. 

Union  Hill.  Jos.  Rouch  &  Son 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Ames.  W.  C.  Allen  &  Son 
Canajoharie.  Geo.  W.  Schrader 
St.  Johnsville,  H.  D.  Irven 


ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Clinton.  Felix  Stern 
Deansboro.  Joseph  Stern 
Vernon,  C.  H.  Burton 
Waterville.  W.  G.  McLean  Co. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Fulton.  W.  McCully 
Mexico,  B.  W.  Pond 
Oswego.  A.  F.  Kelly 
Parish.  A.  J.  Klotz 
Pulaski,  Brown’s  Store 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

Morris.  P.  Weeden  &  Son 
Unadilla.  A.  11.  Ives 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY 

Spring  Valley.  Edw.  Kulle 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Brier  Hill,  B.  II.  Carter  &  Son 
Canton.  E.  S.  Barbour 
Gouverneur.  Freeman  Bros. 
Hammond.  F.  G.  Felt 
Lisbon,  Lester  J.  Brown 
Norwood.  II.  M.  Kinsman  Co. 
Norfolk.  F.  W.  Goodnow 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 

Schenectady.  Richardson  ITarn. 
Company 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Esperance,  Charles  E.  Barrup 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

Alpine.  O.  B.  Pendorf 
Odessa. 

C.  Arthur  Miller 
O.  K.  ITubbell 

Watkins,  Woodward  &  'Stouffer 

SENECA  COUNTY 

Interlaken,  Case  &  Rappleye 
Seneca  Falls,  Emens  &  Dobson 
Waterloo.  A.  G.  Bartlett 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

Canisteo,  W.  S.  Meeks 
Corning,  .T.  H.  Keeler,  Jr. 
Greenwood.  Jno.  Krieger 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  Est.  H.  W. 
Lane 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

Berkshire,  L.  S.  Davis  &  Co. 
Owego,  R.  M.  Hayes  &  Son 
Spencer.  W.  M.  Hollenbeck 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY 

Trumansburg.  E.  A.  Reynolds 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Ellenville,  John  McDowell  & 
Son 

Kingston,  Herbert  Bell 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Glens  Falls,  Jas.  S.  Jackson 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Alton.  A.  W.  Gatchell 
Clyde.  J.  R.  Pelow 
Lyons.  Peter  Mintel 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Attica,  W.  C.  Duwell 

YATES  COUNTY 

Dundee,  Beekman,  Clary  & 
Van  Liew 
Him  rod.  Harry  W.  Hall 
Middlesex,  S.  S.  Bennett 
Penn  Yan.  Horton-Vann  Hdwe. 

Company 
Rushville.  II.  E.  Voorhees 


Similar  advertisements  are 
appearing  in 

New  England  Homestead 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer 
(Ohio  Edition) 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer 
(Pa.  and  Eastern  Ed.) 

4 6  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


8END  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

I  W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO., 

|  Canton,  Pa.  R.N.-Y.2-7-25 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Outfitting  the 
Horse.”  b 


SAVE  THIS  PAGE  FOR  REFERENCE 

GIJARANTFF-  “GLECKNER”  HARNESS  is  guaranteed 
w  m.  .  for  one  year  and  guarantee  tag  is  attached 

to  each  harness.  If  a  defect  in  material  or  workmanship  causes  a 
break,  bring  the  parts,  with  this  tag,  ,to  our  dealer  who  sold  you  the 
Harness,  and  we  authorize  him  to  REPLACE  THE  BROKEN  PART 
on  surrendering  same  to  him. 

If  you  are  not  near  any  of  these  dealers , 
ask  your  local  dealer  to  order  a  set  for  you. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa.  46  Years  in  the  Bmbws 


Name  ; . 

Town  .  R,  D. 

County  .  state  ... 


I 
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“8k  TTU£&s  ifu,  Qows  QCe&n 


Clean 

CLEAN  milk  — milk  with 
a  low  bacteria  count  — 
means  more  money  for  you. 
Clean  milk  often  means  db 
rect  and  immediate  profit,  as 
in  the  New  York  territory 
where  cash  premiums  are 
paid  for  low  bacteria  counts. 

With  any  milker,  the  space 
in  the  pail  above  the  milk 
is  filled  during  the  milking 
with  vapor.  Some  of  this  va¬ 
por  is  drawn  into  the  tube 
leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe 
and  condenses  there.  Then  it 
becomes  contaminated,  and. 


Milk 

if  permitted  to  get  back  into 
the  pail,  it  will  contaminate 
the  milk.  No  ordinary  check 
valve  or  trap  will  stop  this 
leaking  back,  but  the  Burrell 
Moisture  Trap  does. 

Observe  the  illustration  of 
the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap 
shown  above.  You  will  see 
the  Check  Valve  located  on 
the  top  of  a  stand  pipe,  below 
which  the  condensed  vapor 
is  collected.  This  Moisture 
Trap  isanecessary  protection 
against  high  bacteria  counts. 
It  assures  cleaner  milk. 


The  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  is  one  of  four  exclusive  features 
which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  milker. 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go.  Inc,  Little  Falls,  New  York 


Save  Money 

Buy  a  new 
Burrell  Cream 
Separator.  It  is 
a  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  sep¬ 
arators  of  the 
.  past  —  lighter 
and  simpler. 

In  it  you  will 
find  the  best 
engineering, 
we  believe, 
everdoneon  a 

cream  separator.  Long  have 
Burrell  Separators  been  known 
for  their  close  skimming,  and 
this  new  separator  is  equipped 
with  the  same  Burrell  Link 
Blades.  If  your  separator  is  a 
Burrell,  you  know  that 

St  S&i/ms  Aht  TTlKk.  Chan 

For  easy  running;  easy  cleaning, 
and  lasting  satisfaction  this  new 
Burrell  wins  the  praise  of  all 
who  operate  it.  Four  sizes:  350, 
500, 750  and  1 000-pounds-per- 
hour  capacities — hand  or  power 
driven.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


TRADE  MARK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1925  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 

_ today  for  catalog  and 

special  folder. 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
730  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Power 
Hercules 


Concrete  Mixer 

/  It  pays  to  put  down  concrete  r 
floots,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days’ 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  ’* 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 
IdOCleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  | 

i  mam 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE  Stocked  and  equipped,  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


making  milk  » 
and  money  or 
just  making  milk 


There  is  a  way  out 
_  Send  for  the  new  booh 

ive  Stock  iniheEast 

by  Philip  R.  Paek 

Sent  free  to  any 
farmer  —  Write  to-day 

(n^-Partc  cr>Po//ard  <s> 

354  HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N  Y  ,  _ 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45 


E  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
30,  Mod.  1906  cartridges  Weight,  8 

pounds.  Length, inches;  ba^®1^Ballcf rtn^e® 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price  $10.45.  Ball  cartridge., 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt  40  cents 
Acres  Army  Goods.  New  Catalog 
Anniversary  issue,  372  pages,  fully  illustrated,  con¬ 
tains  pictures  and  historical  informationofaBAmeri- 

rnn  military  guns  and  pistols  (including  Colts)  since 
1775,  with  ah  World  War  rifles.  Mailed  50c.  Est  dl866 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


stock  feeding 

Salt  supplies  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  digestive 
juices.  Feed  1  pound  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt 
to  each  100  pounds  dry  feed.  Keep  another  supply 
within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  Stock  wont  eat  too 
much.  Mixes  thoroughly ;  wont  sift  out ;  never  hard¬ 
ens;  free  from  gritty  substances.  Insures  the  animal 
getting  enough  salt  without  causing  sore  tongue. 

Get  Free  Book,  “New  Truth  About  Salt.” 

THE  COl.ONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  AKRON,  O. 

Chicago  -  Dallas  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  -  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

Special  Fameifs 

“There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose’’  i  wfflw 


Bags  make 
good  toweling 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 

 i 

Tuberculin  Test  in 
Pennsylvania 

I  live  on  a  farm  where  we  make  butter 
and  have  buttermilk  but  as  a  nearby 
town  has  an  ordinance  against  selling  or 
giving  away  milk,  cream  or  buttermilk 
except  from  tuberculin-tested  cows,  or 
pasteurized,  I  have  not  sold  any  in  town 
and  refused  to  deliver  any  buttermilk 
but  have  sold  it  to  buyers  who  called  for 
it  at  my  farm.  Now  I  am  informed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  town  board  of  health 
that  I  am  liable  to  arrest  and  fine  if  I 
sell  to  any  resident  of  the  borough  who 
may  call  at  my  place  for  milk,  cream  or 
buttermilk.  I  am  also  informed  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a  State  law  that  I 
cannot  sell  to  anyone  unless  I  pasteurize 
my  milk  or  have  my  cows  tested  twice  a 
year.  What  can  I  do?  It  is  hard  to 
refuse  to  sell  buttermilk  when  so  many 
want  it,  yet  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  out 
$35  to,  $40  a  year  to  get  my  cows  tested 
every  six  months.  W.  P.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg  and  the  following  reply  has 
been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  “The  ordinance  issued  by  the 
board  of  health  to  the  effect  that  no  milk 
should  be  sold  or  given  away  except  it 
be  from  tuberculin-tested  cows,  or  past¬ 
eurized,  was  modified  to  the  extent  that 
owners  of  herds  wdio  made  application 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  make 
this  test  could  proceed  to  sell  such  milk 
until  the  time  arrived  when  the  bureau 
could  do  this  testing,  as  we  do  not  now 
have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  demand. 
As  to  boroughs  which  have  ordinances 
forbidding  the  sale  of  dairy  products 
from  non-tdsted  cows,  I  believe  that  an 
ordinance  in  a  town  is  final  if  they  wish 
to  enforce  it.  However,  I  believe  that, 
if  you  are  outside  of  the  borough  and 
they  come  out  to  your  farm  to  get  the 
milk,  you  are  entirely  within  your  rights, 
provided  you  have  applied  to  have  your 
herd  tested.”  From  this,  I  judge  that 
you  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  State  laws,  and  that  you  will  have 
to  at  least  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  tuberculin  test,  if  you 
do  not  pasteurize  your  milk,  before  you 
can  legally  sell  to  anyone.  Just  what 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  are.  I  do  not  know,  though  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  any  law  attempting  to 
enforce  proper  pasteurization  of  milk 
upon  dairy  farms  could  be  nothing  more 
than  a  farce  and  its  effect,  if  not  its 
intent,  would  be  only  to  compel  dairymen 
to  test  their  cows.  M.  b.  d. 


Making  Cheese  from 
Cream 

I  have  a  surplus  of  Guernsey  cream 
in  the  Winter ;  not  whole  milk  or  skim- 
milk,  all  of  which  we  use  for  the  calves. 

I  have  from  eight  to  20  quarts  of  cream 
a  week  besides  what  I  need  for  butter, 
and  want  to  make  cream  cheese.  I  want 
to  know  process  and  necessary  apparatus. 
I  can  find  a  market.  6.  G.  h. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  cream  cannot 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  making  of 
cheese  without  some  other  curd-producing 
part  of  milk  to  go  with  it.  In  other 
words,  cream  has  too  much  fat  in  it  and 
not  enough  casein  for  profitable  cheese 
making.  Whenever  rich  milk  is  used  in 
cheese  making  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
loss  of  fat.  This  is  especially  true  when 
making  certain  so-called  cream  cheeses 
where  the  milk  is  made  to  test  around 
10  per  cent  fat  or  higher.  Cottage 
cheese  is  often  used  as  a  base  with  which 
cream  is  mixed  to  give  a  special  cheese. 
But  you  say  you  have  no  milk  nor  skim- 
milk.  The*  best  thing  to  do  then  is  to 
make  butter  from  your  cream  or  else 
use  your  whole  milk  for  cheese.  The 
Neufehatel  process  is  used  to  make  cream 
cheese.  In  this,  about  half  of  a  given 
volume  of  milk  is  separated  and  the 
cream  run  into  the  other  half.  The  re¬ 
maining  process  is  that  used  in  making 
Neufehatel  cheese — a  rather  involved 
procedure  outside  of  a  cheese  factory  and 
experienced  cheese  makers.  Write  the 
United  States  Denartmont  of  Argieulture, 
Bureau  of  Dairying,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
for  an  extensile  treatise  on  the  making 
of  Neufehatel  cheese,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  further.  J.  W.  b. 


The  customer  had  waited  half  an  hour 
for  the  fish  he  had  ordered.  At  last  the 
waiter  appeared.  “Your  fish  will  be  here 
in  five  minutes.”  he  said.  Another  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  then  the  cus¬ 
tomer  summoned  the  waiter.  .  “Say,”  he 
inquired,  ‘“what  kind  of  bait  are  you 
using?” — -The  Continent. 
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Plumbing  on  Farm 

Seeing  an  article  on  “Plumbing  for  the 
Farm,”  I  thought  I  would  tell  how  I  did 
it.  First  I  had  a  tank  that  held  about 
two  barrels,  lined  with  sheet  lead,  a  little 
higher  than  our  kitchen  stove,  it  was 
placed  so  that  the  water  from  the  spring 
ran  into  an  enameled  dish  that  held 
about  two  pails  of  water,  which  ran  a 
small  stream  all  the  time  to  use  for 
cooking  (handier  than  to  draw  from  a 
faucet).  This  was  set  over  the  tank 
and  ran  over  into  the  tank,  which  had  a 
waste  pipe  leading  to  our  cistern,  which 
was  taken  off  one  corner  of  our  cellar. 
This  is  easily  made  by  cementing  on  the 
wall  and  making  a  concrete  wall  8  in. 
thick  around  the  other  sides.  Ours  has 
been  in  30  years,  and  never  dry. 

I  remembered  learning  at  school  that 
water  would  find  its  level,  so  I  ran  a  lead 
pipe  siphon  fashion  into  the  tank,  then 
down  into  the  cellar,  as  there  was  a  door 
between  the  tank  and  reservoir  on  the 
stove,  and  then  up  under  the  reservoir 
on  the  stove,  and  soldered  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  reservoir,  I  set  it  running 
■with  a  force  pump,  and  as  the  outlet  in 
the  tank  is  a  little  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  reservoir  it  will  not  run  over.  It 
has  saved  an  imense  amount  of  steps  and 
care,  as  the  water  comes  in  as  fast  as  it 
is  dipped  out. 

Another  labor-saving  arrangement  that 
I  put  in  is  for  our  kerosene.  I  have  a 
tank  holding  a  barrel  that  is  set  in  our 
granary,  that  is  higher  up  than  our 
house.  I  ran  a  lead  pipe  siphon  fashion 
over  the  top  of  the  tank  to  our  woodshed 
under  ground  some  8  in.,  just  so  I  could 
drive  over  it  (no  danger  of  its  freezing 
up)  and  put  on  a  faucet  and  set  it  going 
by  pumping,  using  kerosene  instead  of 
water.  Now  when  filling  lamps  if  the 
can  gets  empty  put  stop  to  the  faucet 
and  get  more.  I  am  a  farmer  and  these 
improvements  came  to  my  mind  and  have 
been  in  successful  operation  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  so  are  no  experi¬ 
ment.  As  I  did  everything  about  it  my¬ 
self  it  has  solved  the  plumbing  so  far  for 
me.  H.  8.  M. 

Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


Oil  Engine  Without 
Ignition  System 

It  seems  to  me  that  I.  F.  S.’s  query 
on  page  1452  refers  to  an  oil  engine  I 
used  to  operate  some  years  ago;  I  think 
the  name  of  the  makers  was  Harmsby 
Ackroyd.  It  had  no  ignition  system,  just 
as  he  describes,  but  with  the  machine 
came  a  sort  of  plumber’s  blow  torch. 
This  had  six  or  seven  burners ;  it  was 
pumped  up,  and  when  lighted  was  placed 
under  what  we  called  the  heating  cham¬ 
ber.  In  about  10  minutes  the  flywheel 
could  be  thrown  over  on  compression,  and 
the  engine  would  start.  This  is  a  very 
rugged  engine,  and  gave  every  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  was  used  in  connection  with  a 
belt-driven  dynamo  to  furnish  electricity 
to  run  the  lathes  in  a  machine  shop.  It 
was,  one  might  say  99  per  cent  fool-proof, 
and  so  easy  to  manipulate  that  any  novice 
with  absolutely  no  previous  experience 
could  run  it  from  the  printed  instructions. 
I  have  repeatedly,  at  8  a.  m.,  filled  up 
the  oil  cups  and  kerosene  tank,  and  left  it 
till  noon,  then  filled  them  up  again,  when 
it  required  no  more  attentiod.  till  I  shut 
down  at  5  p.  m.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Connecting  Your  Radio 
Set  Correctly 


Mail 
Coupon 
for  FREE 
Catalog 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED— 


METAL  TUBE 
WITH  METAL 
EXTENSION 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


Madei 
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Black  Only 
Styles 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


The  Original  Metal-to-Metal  Harness 


We  show  you  here  a  big  picture  of  the  way  metal-to-metal 
makes  a  harness  wear  longer.  See  for  yourself  how  metal 
wears  against  metal  instead  of  against  leather.  The  part 
shown  here  is  the  breeching  dee.  Notice  how,  before 
there  can  be  any  wear  on  the  leather,  a  thick  piece  of 
metal  must  wear  through  first. 

This  construction  is  carried  out  in  every  part  of  the  Olde 
Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness  where  there  is  strain,  wear 
or  pull.  Introduced  only  three  years  ago  by  Olde  Tan,  it 
is  not  yet  known  how  many  extra  years  of  wear  this  con¬ 
struction  will  give  a  harness.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
make  a  harness  last  many  more  years.  Olde  Tan  harness 
even  without  the  metal-to-metal  feature  was  capable  of 
lasting  12  to  15  years.  Harness  with  that  many  years 


behind  it  is  still  in  use.  The  maker  of  Olde  Tan  made 
harness  for  the  armies  during  the  Civil  War  and  parts  of 
the  harness  were  found  on  the  battle  fields  in  fairly 
good  condition  as  late  as  1885,  or  20  years  after  the  war. 

At  the  tannery  is  a  strap  which  was  buried  10  years  in  a 
barnyard  and  which  is  still  pliable  and  strong.  In  a  leather 
strength  test  held  in  Chicago  in  1923,  Olde  Tan  straps 
and  traces  won  over  every  other  entrant,  being  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  of  the  contestants  and  30  per  cent 
stronger  than  the  second  strongest.  Hundreds  of  letters 
of  real  enthusiasm  have  been  received  from  Olde  Tan 
owners  who  declare  that  never  have  they  seen  such  a 
harness— never  such  heavy  strong  leather,  and  never  such 
careful  and  precise  sewing  and  construction. 


Mail  this  Coupon 
for  Free  Catalog 

If  you  believe  that  you  even  may  buy  another  harness  within  the  next  year,  you  should 
ask  for  the  Olde  Tan  catalog  and  learn  all  about  the  real  leather  which  goes  into  this 
harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer— free  trial  for  30  days— so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
the  quality  of  leather— the  way  metal  against  metal  wears,  and  the  fine  appearance 
and  extraordinary  strength.  After  30  days  trial  you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as 
you  choose  If  you  keep  it,  send  only  $7.50  and  pay  the  balance  by  the  month.  BUT. 
ask  for  the  free  catalog  today. 


BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  30-72 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  free  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling 
all  about  your  30  day  free  trial  and  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

Print  your  name  and  address  plainly 


My  Name. 


My  Address 


Babson  Bros.,  Dept.  30-72, 19th  St.&  Marshall  Blvd., Chicago, PL 


(Continued  from  page  200) 
isfaction. — Just  a  special  paragraph  to 
remind  yon  that  when  you  buy  farm  tools 
or  sewing  machines,  washing  machines 
or  cream  separators  you  buy  something 
that  yon  expect  to  last  and  pay  for  it¬ 
self  with  services  rendered.  Then  when 
you  buy  a  set,  or  parts  for  a  set,  or  buy 
batteries,  phones  or  speakers  buy  good 
ones,  and  you  '  will  get  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  them. 

Tubes,  “A”  and  “B”  Battebies  Wear 
Out. — These  are  the  parts  of  your  set 
that  will  need  replacing  occasionally. 
Buy  a  good  100  ampere-hour  storage  bat¬ 
tery  and  it  will  give  you  at  least  five 
years  of  radio  use  as  an  “A”  battery.  If 
dry  cells  are  bought,  buy  the  regular  “A” 
type  of  dry  cell,  it  will  give  longer  ser¬ 
vice.  “B”  batteries  should  be  of  the 
large  size,  for  the  small  ones  do  not  have 
the  same  life  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
that  the  large  ones  do.  As  for  tubes, 
buy  good  ones,  don’t  buy  bargains;  it 
will  not  pay.  j.  h.  f. 


WEI 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY! 

SELL 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID  l 

hNc- 

'ng 

IcORRUCATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP  1 

SHINGLES -SPOUTING -GUTTER  1 

|  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO.  g 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET  | 

MEDICATED  WAX 
TEATDILATORS 


OLD  SORES 


Wonderful  reports  come  in  telling  how  quickly 
Corona  healing  ointment  takes  the  pain  from 
old  sores  and  heals  them.  Nothing  else  is  so 
soothing  and  quick  healing  for  burns,  bruises, 
bunions,  corns,  piles,  eczema,  chaps,  frosted 
feet  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast.  We 
want  to  send  PROOF  to  everyone 
—  a  big  Corona  Sample  for  < 

10c.  Send  for  yours  today. 

Full  size  at  druggist  or  by 
mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


J 


F°r  Sore  Teat*,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 
bold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  $1,00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


California  StafeBoARD 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  fide 
farmers  on  36%  years’ time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per-acre  varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  Is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  36%  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Your  opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
San  Joaquin  V  alley,  mailed  freeon  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry..  906  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago! 


Brings  Any  Size 


Separator 


down 


Easy- Pay- 

Plan*  Full  year  to  pay,  J 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 
in  your  own  way,  at  our  risk.  Ifit  . 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 

Box  28-D _ BalnbriUge,  N,  Y. 
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Have  you 

sentenced  your 

wife  to  drudgery? 


THINK  IT  OVER.Think  of  the 
life  your  wife  leads  with  the 
lighting  and  cooking  arrange¬ 
ments  you  have  given  her —  and 
think  how  much  of  her  drudg¬ 
ery  is  unnecessary! 

Instead  of  endlessly  cleaning 
lamps  and  trimming  wicks,  she 
can  have  clean,  simple  Colt  burn¬ 
ers  that  need  no  attention. 

Instead  of  slaving  for  hours 
over  a  coal  fire,  she  can  have  a 
Colt  stove  that  is  always  ready 
to  work. 

Instead  of  the  back-breaking 
effort  of  lifting  irons  on  and  off 
the  range,  she  can  have  a  quick, 
efficient  Colt  iron  always  at  hand. 


And  besides: 

Colt  Light  is  the  nearest  man¬ 
made  approach  to  sunlight.  Colt 
Light  does  away  with  danger  of 
fires  started  by  overturned  lamps. 
Colt  Light  makes  life  on  the  farm 
worth  living.  Yet  it  costs  less  to 
install  for  the  average  farm,  than 
the  cheapest  automobile! 

Union  Carbide  for  the  Colt 
light  plant  is  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  factory  prices.  One 
of  the  175  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company  warehouses  is  located 
near  you.  Union  Carbide  is  always 
uniform.  World’s  best  quality. 
Highest  gas  yield.  Always  packed 
in  blue-and-gray  drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Brief  Story  of  Rabbits 

I  have  been  raising  rabbits  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  best  market  I  can 
find  is  my  own  table.  Fried  or  fricaseed 
rabbit  tastes  extra  good  to  my  family. 

I  tried  shipping  the  four-month-old  live 
rabbits  to  a  wholesale  provision  market 
in  Boston,  and  the  rabbits  netted  me  57c 
each.  They  would  dress  about  3  lbs. 
But  they  are  worth  57c  to  me  to  eat. 

In  the  Summer  I  use  small  movable 
hutches  with  small  runs  enclosed  in  fine 
wire,  and  in  the  Winter  keep  the  rabbits 
in  cages  in  the  stable.  I  do  not  try  to 
breed  after  September  until  the  first  of 
February,  although  one  Winter  two  does 
made  their  nest  under  the  stable  floor  and 
brought  out  17  bunnies  when  three  weeks 
old.  One  has  to  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
crowd  the  young.  They  will  breed  at  three 
months  if  left  together.  The  does  do  best 
if  not  -  bred  until  six  months.  Crossing 
the  different  kinds  makes  the  rabbits 
stronger. 

Just  now  I  have  cream-colored  does 
and  a  dark  gray  'buck,  but  I  like  Belgian 
hares  (which  aren’t  hares  at  all)  the 
best.  The  does  seem  to  be  wiser  about 
taking  care  of  the  little  ones.  White 
rabbits  that  I  have  had  have  been  sickly, 
something  always  the  matter  with  them. 
Snuffles  (cold  in  the  head)  and  ear 
canker  are  the  two  worst  diseases.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  curing  a  sick 
rabbit,  so  now  I  dispose  of  any  that  seem 
weak  or  sickly.  The  fur  is  worth  10c, 
here,  and  I  do  not  save  it. 

I  never  should  attempt  the  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  large  scale  and  expect  to  make 
my  living  or  a  profit.  “They  say”  that 
two  cents  a  day  will  keep  a  rabbit.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will,  but  it  won’t  keep  does  in 
good  condition  or  make  young  'bunnies 
grow.  For  the  does  I  use  milk  or  bread 
and  milk  as  well  as  oats  and  green  feed. 

If  one  wanted  'to  raise  rabbits  on  a 
large  scale  why  don’t  they  go  out  to 
Colorado,  plant  a  field  of  corn  and  the 
next  Winter  when  several  thousand  jack 
rabbits  come  to  eat  it  up,  go  out  and 
reap  a  harvest  of  rabbits?  I’m  thinking 
they  would  be  in  more  in  the  end. 
Massachusetts  mrs.  e.  e.  Cleveland. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7X6  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
6th  8t  Market  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  8i  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  , 

1001  Monadnock  Block 
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Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


ED 


Y  FACTORY 


REAL  BARGAINS 

In  all  kinds  of  fencing,  barn 
paints,  house  paints,  roofing  .  mg 
savings  on  all  farm  necessities* 

Big  Free  Book 

of  bargains  shows  how  yoa  save 
big  money  on  merchandise.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  FACTORIES 

Dept.  F-21  Lawrenceburg,  ina. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up.  __  DIRECT 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence  |ALlUKX 

beautifies  and  protects  Lawrls,  Churches,, 

Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 

JWrite  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  Newg 
/v  Low  Prices. 

£#S\'Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. ' 

Dept,  407  Kokomo,  lnd. 


^SVRITE  FUR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder -V  ictor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  particulars  and  our 
free  book.  “Saving  for  Silos/’  It  contama  chapters 
by  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles.  Prof  E.  S.  Savage  and  others 
noted  in  the  dairy  world.  It  explains  the  exclu 
features  found  only  in  the  Harder-Victor  front. 

HARDER  MFG.  C0RP.,  Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


February  7,  1925 

Jhis  Valuable 
FarmAccountBook 
and  Catalog  of 


Wire  Fences 


When  you  put  up  Super- 
Zinced  Fence  you  make  an 
investment  in  better  farm¬ 
ing  that  adds  to  your  farm 
profits  year  after  year. 

Super-Zinced  Fences  are  armored 
against  rust  by  an  extra  heavy 
coating  of  zinc.  We  use  a  spec¬ 
ial-formula  steel  and  by  our  im¬ 
proved  process  the  zinc  is  so 
closely  bonded  to  the  wire  that 
it  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Both  Columbia  Hinge-Joint 
and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Stiff- 
Stay  Fences  are  Super-Zinced 
and  we  guarantee  them  to  be  un¬ 
excelled  in  quality  and  durability. 
Made  in  many  styles  for  farm, 
poultry,  garden  and  lawn.  Write 
for  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalog 
and  farm  account  book,  both 
free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanized 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  — 
Painted  Green— Red— or  Plain— made  in  3  or  4  ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


**  lOO  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON.  N.  J. 


French  Rabbit  Breeding 

France  has  the  greatest  rabbit  business 
in  the  world.  It  is  more  for  meat,  but 
home  family  varieties  are  bred  for  the 
pelt.  The  average  rabbit  farm  has  a 
hundred  breeding  does  and  8  to  10  bucks. 

If  meat  is  wanted,  mixed  breeds  are 
used,  small  does  and  big  bucks.  The 
finest  breeders  are  the  Chinchillas,  Ha¬ 
vanas,  Argente  de  Champagne  and  Hima- 
layans. 

They  are  raised  in  hutches  until  six 
weeks  old  after  which  some  breeders  put 
them  in  runs  or  enclosures,  the  males 
together  and  same  age  to  the  females. 
They  feed  very  carefully  until  three 
mouths  of  age  ;  always  plenty  of  hay  for 
night  all  the  year  round.  They  breed 
every  two  months  and  have  five  litters  a 
year,  weaning  at  five  weeks.  The  does 
are  bred  when  young  are  four  weeks 
old,  so  there  is  only  two  weeks  rest  be¬ 
fore  another  litter.  Six  young  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  good  mother,  and  five  to  young 
doe  (first  time),  never  more.  The  does 
are  good  for  five  or  six  years  and  pro¬ 
duce  -an  average  of  36  a  year.  Rabbits 
are  sold  when  eight  months  old,  except 
the  fur  bearers  which  are  killed  when 
the  fur  is  in  good  condition. 

The  does  have  a  hutch  6x3  with  small 
box  1x2  for  the  nest ;  male  a  small 
hutch,  3x3.  Experience  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  in  rabbit  culture  and  a  course  in 
good  rabbitry  is  very  beneficial;  almost 
everv  French  breeder  takes  a  course  be¬ 
fore  starting  for  himself.  Small  items 
are  big  factors  in  rabbits.  Each  rab¬ 
bitry  lias  a  small  hospital,  about  six 
hutches,  south  exposure ;  plenty  of  litter. 
Any  change  of  the  food  should  be  done 
progressively,  hut  the  night  meal  should 
he  very  good  bay,  all  the  year  round ; 
three  meals  a  day,  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  12  noon,  and  6  o’clock  hay.  A  lit¬ 
tle  milk  when  the  doe  nurses  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  young  ones.  Never  take 
the  young  all  together,  but  a  couple  every 
day,  and  the  small  one  the  last.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  in  the  enclosures 
for  feeding,  etc.  LUCIEN  MERIATJX. 

New  York. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Good  Newsl  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  — and  we  pay  freight  any¬ 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Pooling  and  Paints!  Write  now  for 
new  FREE  104-page  CATALOG  to 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  8603  Cleveland*  Ohio 


HSSS?* 

Book 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  814".  says  L.  M.  B03 
well,  Jamestown,  N.V.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  pay  the  I  r  a  I  a  h  1.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INO 


Kill  Rats:™ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

-  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rat,3  and 

R  O  O  K  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
1  ■  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15tb  Street  New  York 


Equipment 


STAR  Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  Water  Bowls  are 
money-makers  for  farm¬ 
ers.  Assure  healthier, 
more  comfortable 
cows,  and  more 
milk.  Yield-de- 
pends  on  con¬ 
dition  always. 


STAR  Equip¬ 
ment  Is  easiest  to  install  and 
lasts  longest.  Our  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you  fully.  Get 
full  details  of  this  famous  line. 

Send  Coupon  TOD  AY_ 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  H-51,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have _ cowa - young  3tocSt 

_ horaea.  Pleaae  send  me  floor^tana  and 

other  suggestions.  I  am  considering—  (  remodeling  ) 
Send  free  plan  book  (|j®3) 


a  barn 
next 


Name . 


Address - 
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SPECIAL 

Introductory 

PRICE! 


The  Drew  Line 
dealer  in  your 
town  is  featuring 
the  remarkable 
new  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  at  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Low  Intro¬ 
ductory  Price. 
Be  sure  and  see 
this  new  Stan¬ 
chion.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  simplest 
ffnd  most  satis¬ 
factory  construc¬ 
tion  ever  devised. 

The  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  short 
time.  Cows  give 
more  milk,  for 
they  are  comfort¬ 
able  in  it.  Special 
rotary  hanger  permits  them  to  move 
around  or  lie  down  at  ease. 

The  labor  of  keeping  the  stables 
clean  and  sanitary  is  cut  in  half  over 
old  methods 

THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
For  economy,  sanitation  and  best  re¬ 
sults — see  the  new  Drew  Stanchion 
at  your  dealer's.  It  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Drew  Line  of 
equipment  for  the  barn  and  poultry 
yard.  Write  for  complete  catalog  R, 
showing  the  best  and  latest  equipment 
— at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Fort  Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
Elmira 
New  York 


Down  after30  Days’ 
Trial;  Balance  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


To  prove  my  claim  that  Wear-More  is  the 
etronfrest  harness  made,  let  me  send  you 
any  style  you  select  for  30  days’  free 
serviceon  yourownteam.  Test  itin  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  it  if  not  then 
convinced.  Simply  returnitatmyexpense. 
Write  today  for  blir,  free  book,  with  new 
reduced  prices.  See  how  I’ve  done  away 
with  rubbing  and  see-sawing  between 
leather  and  metal.  Doubled  wear  right 
here!  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edge  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  in  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this  -how  I  learned  this  priceless  har¬ 
ness  secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  owe  it  to  your  pocketbook  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  at  once,  this  marvelous  advance 
In  harness-making  and  harness  value. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  Pres. 

1927  Erie  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

John  C.  Nichols  Co.,  Also  Origin¬ 
ators  and  Makers  of  FitZall  Collars 


See  strap  above— how  oil 
was  squeezed  out,  fibers 
packed  and  strapcracked 

_ _  till  ready  to  break  in 

... _ .  .  _  two.  Like  carrying  pail 

with  wire  handle.  None  of  this  in  Wear- 
More  Harness!  Patented  protecting 
buckles  let  leather  pull  against  big, 
broad  surface,  just  as  well  protcctedaa 
your  hand  around  the  large,  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  handle  on  a  pail  baiL 


WEAR-MORE 


^GENUINE  Kl 
COMFORT  SLIPP 


; —  -^Rare  bargain  in  gen¬ 

uine  black  Vici-kid  with  flexible  ^ 
hand  turned  good -wearing 
leather  soles  — 
and  smooth  in-, 
ner  soles.  Rubber 
heels.  Sires3-9 
Wide  Widths. 

Order  No.  01273  ' 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY 

.  POSTAGE  if  money  - 

POSTMflM«,wief-  accomPanies  order;  or  you  can  P 

eize and w!rl?h  ^®1'Yfryplas postage.  Mention  No.  012; 
eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

Free  Catalogue  of  wonderful  values  in  mer 
.  women’s  and  children’s  sho 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H> 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  h 


t»end  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 
’  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Si. .Quincy, 111. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
llllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

We  have  a  herd  of  14  grade  Ilolsteins. 
We  feed  corn  fodder  in  the  morning, 
mixed  hay  at  noon  and  silage  at  night. 
TV  e^  have  been  feeding  a  ration  consisting 
of  550  lbs.  of  corn  and  cobmeal,  250  lbs. 
of  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  of  41  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  and  200  lbs.  of  34  per 
cent  oilmeal.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
improve  this  ration?  We  have  the  corn 
and  oats  and  would-  like  to  use  more  corn 
than  oats. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  w. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to 
your  herd  of  14  grade  Holsteins  will 
scarcely  yield  20  per  cent  of  protein  since 
you  are  using  such  a  large  percentage  of 
corn  and  cobmeal.  The  addition  of  200 
lbs.  of  gluten  meal  to  this  combination 
would  bring  this  protein  up  to  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  and  would  no  doubt 
result  in  an  increased  yield  of  milk.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  should  modify  the  feeding 
schedule  somewhat  if  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  too  much  inconvenience.  I  should 
feed  silage  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
night.  Let  them  have  all  of  the  hay  they 
will  eat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
let  them  pick  away  at  the  corn  fodder 
when  they  are  in  the  yard  or  shed. 

I  infer  that  the  cows  are  eating  a 
rather  generous  amount  of  roughage  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  fed  the  roughage 
three  times  a  day.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  the  cows  have  all  of  the  roughage 
and  succulence  that  they  will  consume 
it  is  important  nevertheless  that  they  he 
ied  grain  generously  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  silage  and  roughage  he 
made  so  that  the  process  of  digestion  can 
proceed  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

It  might  also  be  to  your  advantage  to 
increase  the  linseed  meal  to  300  lbs.  in 
order  to  bring  your  grain  ration  up  to  as 
near  a  24  per  cent  basis  as  is  consistent 
with  good  management  and  good  feeding 
practices. 


Grinding  Roughage 

I  have  some  cornstalks  I  intend  to 
grind  and  combine  with  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal  and  molasses  for  cow  feed. 
How  much  should  be  fed  for  one  cow 
daily?  Is  it  generally  advisable  to  feed 
eornmenl  to  milking  cows?  h.  m. 

;St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results 
obtained  if  you  attempt  to  grind  your 
cornstalks  into  meal.  Grinding  does  in¬ 
crease  the  palatability  or  digestibility 
of  coarse  products  of  this  character  and 
when  they  are  milled  in  this  manner  the 
inexperienced  feeder  assumes  that  they 
are  grain  and  expects  the  same  results 
from  a  pound  of  this  product  as  he  would 
ordinarily  obtain  from  a  pound-  of  regu¬ 
larly  milled  feed.  If  the  cornstalks  are 
of  good  quality  and  leafy  and  well  cured 
they  will  be  sufficiently  palatable  so  that 
the  cows  will  eat  without  any  method  of 
preparation. 

Cornmeal  in  itself  is  a  suitable  feed 
for  dairy  cows  and  when  mixed  with 
wheat  bran  and  certain  protein  carriers 
such  as  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal 
it  establishes  a  most  excellent  basis  for 
combining  a  balanced  ration.  In  your 
case  I  would  suggest  the  following  grain 
ration  ;  four  parts  of  cornmeal,  two  parts 
of  wheat  bran,  two  parts  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  two  parts  of  linseed  meal.  Feed 
this  in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day  and.  in  addition,  let  her 
have  all  the  roughage,  cornstalks  and  hay 
that  she  will  clean  up.  If  you  desire  to 
add  some  molasses  which  has  been 
saturated  with  water  to  this  combination 
well  and  good;  but  I  should  add  the 
molasses  to  the  grain  ration  rather  than 
to  the  roughage  as  you  have  proposed. 

In  other  words,  if  the  cow  produces 
30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  which  is  15 
quarts,  she  should  be  fed  10  lbs.  of  this 
grain  mixture  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
roughage  that  she  will  consume.  If  she 
produces  less  milk  than  this  quantity  re¬ 
duce  the  feed  proportionately. 

As  you  well  know,  cornmeal  is  a  heat 
and  energy  supplying  constituent  and  is 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  gain  in  flesh  and  in  weight.  When 
mixed,  however,  with  the  milled  products 
mentioned  it  may  be  supplied  them  in 
generous  quantities. 
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GdldMedalFeeds 

GOLD  MEDAL  Vitamin  Egg  Mash 
(22  %  protein) 

GOLD  Medal  Egg  Mash 

(with  dried  buttermilk — 22%  protein) 
GOLD  Medal  Scratch  Feed 
Gold  Medal  Chick  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

Gold  Medal  Chick  Feed 
GOLD  Medal  Growing  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  Medal  Developing  Feed 

GOLD  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
(20%  protein*) 

NORTH  Star  Molasses  Dairy  Ration 
(16%  protein) 

GOLD  Medal  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed 
(16%  protein) 

There  are  37  other  GOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS. 
Your  dealer  should  carry  every  one.  Write 
our  Feed  Department  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 

A  FEED  FOR  EVERY 
FEEDING  PURPOSE 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
and  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices:  -  -  Minneapolis^  Minnesota 


1883 


Never  in  the  history  of  centrifugal 
cream  separators  has  there  been  a 
machine  equal  to  the  De  Laval.  Each 
model  has,  in  its  day,  been  far  ahead 
of  all  other  machines  in  skimming 
efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
superior  durability. 


.  The  present  model  De  Laval  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  all .  It  has  the  wonderful 
new  self-centering  bowl  which  runs  smoother 
and  easier,  eliminating  vibration  and  thus 
making  it  skim  better  and  cleaner,  run  easier 
and  last  longer. 

You  will  get  a  richer,  smoother,  higher¬ 
testing  cream  with  this  new  De  Laval — and 
more  of  it,  too. 

De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  ten  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  More  than 
25,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satisfaction, 
bend  for  complete  information. 


Old  centrifugal  cream  separators  of 
any  age  or  make  accepted  as  partial 
payment  on  new  De  Lavals.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  from 

$6.60  to  $14.30  Down 
the  balance  in  15  easy 
monthly  payments 


Send  for, 
FREE 

Catalogs 


See  and  Try  an  Improved 


De  Laval 
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Good  appetite 
Good  digestion 


MORE  MILK 


Good  Health,  good  appetite  and  good  digestion 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Q  o  w  Tonic  and  Regulator 

Your  cow  is  a  machine.  To  convert  your  grain, 
hay,  silage  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk  is  her 
function.  The  more  she  eats  each  day,  if  she  is 
able  to  digest  it,  the  more  milk  you  get. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy,  Nux  Vomica — the  greatest  of 
all  nerve  tonics — cow  remedy,  appetizer  and  di¬ 
gester.  It  contains  Quassia,  a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  Diuretics,  to  keep  the  kidneys  active.  It 
contains  Laxatives,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  so 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  system  during 
heavy  feeding. 

Just  regular  milk  giving  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  is  included  in  the  ration. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  No  retained 
afterbirth.  Feed  it  before  freshing.  Good  alike 
for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use 

The  price  of  one  gallon  of  milk  tonics  a  cow  for  two  weeks. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 
(Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

(eeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


Money  Saving  Ideas 

for  Cow,  Hog  and  Hen  Farmers 
Send  Today  for  Your  Copy 


It  Tells  You 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  bam. 
How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 
How  to  get  good  ventilation. 
The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  Stall. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Bitter  Milk 

We  have  a  cow  that  will  be  fresh 
early  in  April.  She  is  milking  6  quarts 
a  day,  but  the  milk  is  very  bitter.  We 
feed  middlings,  bran  and  cornmeal,  as 
good  as  we  can  buy,  and  sweet  corn  fod¬ 
der.  clean  Timothy  and  clover  hay. 

New  Jersey.  c.  E.  c. 

It  is  quite  common  for  a  cow  that  has 
been  yielding  milk  for  10  months  or  more, 
or  that  is  nearing  calving  time,  to  give 
bitter  or  off-flavor  milk  and  the  cream 
and  butter  from  the  milk  may  be  similarly 
affected.  When  not  incidental  to  ap¬ 
proaching  calving,  indigestion  is  usually 
the  cause. 

In  the  case  in  question  it  is  possible 
thaT  the  milk  may  become  normal  if  you 
give  the  cow  I  lb.  of  Glauber  salt,  in 
3  pints  of  lukewarm  water,  well  sweet¬ 
ened  with  blackstrap  molasses,  very 
slowly  and  carefully  as  a  drench  from  a 
long-necked  bottle  or  drenching  horn. 
When  the  physic  has  acted  mix  in  each 
feed,  until  the  milk  becomes  sound  or  it 
is  seen  that..,  treatment  is  not  going  to 
help,  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  1 
part  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
powdered  fenugreke. 

If  the  treatment  does  not  avail  it 
would  be  best  to  dry  off  the  cow,  or  to 
let  a  calf  nurse  until  8  weeks  before 
calving  when  the  drying  off  process  prop¬ 
erly  should  start  so  that  she  will  be  dry 
for  at  least  six  weeks  before  birth  of  the 
calf.  Every  dairy  cow  should  rest  for 
that  period  before  calving.  At  the  same 
time  the  milk  vessels  should  be  scrup¬ 
ulously  cleansed  and  sterilized,  using 
boiling  water  and  a  good  cleansing 
powder. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  off-flavor 
in  milk  or  cream  is  caused  by  bacteria  in 
the  milk  utensils.  Sterilization  ends  that. 
When  bacteria  cause  the  trouble  the  milk 
usually  is  normal  when  drawn  from  tlie 
udder  but  develops  the  taint  on  standing. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  milk 
is  readily  tainted  by  exposure,  while 
warm,  to  strong  odors  in  the  stable  or 
elsewhere  and  may  also  be  'tainted  by 
the  feeding  of  some  strong  tasting  or 
smelling  feed.  All  such  possible  causes 
should  be  eliminated.  Such  feed,  if  given 
at  all,  should  be  fed  after  milking  and  the 
warm  milk  should  also  be  quickly  cooled 
by  means  of  a  special  apparatus  sold  for 
the  purpose. 

When  milk  is  strong  tasting,  say  two 
months  before  calving,  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances  where  the  cow  has  been  yielding 
milk  for  an  abnormally  long  period,  dry¬ 
ing  off  should  be  done  at  once,  as  a  rule, 
but  in  the  latter  case  some  dairymen 
consider  it  more  economical  to  let  a  calf 
nurse.  It  rarely  pays,  however,  to  re¬ 
tain  a  cow  that  gives  strong  milk  or  bit¬ 
ter  milk,  if  she  is  not  in  calf  at  the  time 
when  the  off-flavor  starts.  There  is  little 
enough  profit  from  dairying  and  none  in 
feeding  dry  barren  cows  for  an  extended 
period  with  the  hope  that  their  milk  will 
become  normal  or  conception  occur. 

A.  s.  A. 


Death  of  Bull 


Of  course  you  want  bigger  earnings  from  your 
dairy  cows,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  question  is 
“how  to  get  them?”  This  new  Jamesway  Book 
may  have  exactly  the  answer  you  need.  , 


How  to  give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 
How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 
How  to  insure  “safety  first" 


It  is  full  of  practical  ideas,  plans  and  suggestions 
that  other  farmers  are  using — today.  It  is  written 
from  experience,  and  contains  only  the  kind  of 
information  that  practical  dairymen  and  farmers 
want.  How  to  improve  an  old  barn— How  to  get 
the  right  floor  plan — How  to  save  labor — How 
to  handle  the  feeding  and  cleaning  jobs,  etc. 


with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 


Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free.  It  tells  you  “how”  you 
can  install  any  Jamesway  Equipment,  steel  stanchions, 
stalls,  water  cups,  carriers,  etc. — right  now — on  our  “PAY- 
FROM  -  INCREASED  -  EARNINGS"  Plan.  Right  in 
your  county  there  is  a  Jamesway  Man,  who  is  able,  capa¬ 
ble  and  eager  to  help  you.  Our  book  will  tell  you  how. 
Write  today.  Mail  the  coupon  this  instant  to  Dept.  R 


JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Earnings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
use  it. 

And  many  other 
helpful  pointers  | 
on  cow,  sow  and 
hen  problems. 


Jamesway 


‘  Jamesway”  Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  F.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lately  I  had  a  bull  about  five  years 
old.  His  appetite  was  less  every  day, 
till  at  last  lie  hardly  ate  anything.  One 
morning  he  was  lying  dead  in  the  stable, 
when  we  took  his  hide  off,  there  was 
something  like  water  between  his  flesh 
and  skin,  about  one  inch  thick,  particu¬ 
larly  his  breast  and  neck.  What  do  you 
think  was  the  matter  with  this  bull? 

New  York.  N.  P. 

The  post  mortem  examination  should 
have  been  a  thorough  one,  preferably 
made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  who 
would  be  able  to  decide  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  lesions  found  present. 
As  the  bull  was  ailing  for  a  long  time 
it  is  evident  that  his  disease  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  one  and  not  quickly  malignant. 
Had  death  occurred  suddenly,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  preliminary  sickness,  the  con¬ 
dition  found  present  after  death  might  be 
indicative  or  suggestive  of  anthrax,  but 
in  that  event  blood  would  likely  have 
flowed  from  the  natural  openings  of  the 
body. 

When  the  disease  is  hemorrhagic  sep- 
( Continued  on  Page  229) 


(If on  cant  expect 
uto  show  a  ‘Profit  „ 
when  my  udder  is  sore 

Chapped  or  sore  teats— or  any  discomfort  » 
the  udder — makes  the  cow  nervous  and 
causes  a  “holding  up”  ot  the  milk.  Milk  that 
you  ought  to  have  in  the  pail  fails  to  come. 

It  pays  to  keep  the  udder  and  teats  comfort¬ 
able — soft,  silky,  pliable.  Bag  Balm,  the  great 
healing  ointment  ought  to  be  used  at  the  first 
sign  of  chaps,  cuts,  bruises,  inflammation  oc 
Caked  Bag.  A  wonder-worker  In  any  conges¬ 
ted  condition  of  the  delicate  tissues. 

Keep  a  package  on  hand.  Big  10-ounce  can. 
60c,  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  or  drug¬ 
gists.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Dairy  Association,  Co.,  Inc* 

Lyndonville,Vt. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow1  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather ;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you. Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold.  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM 

TRACTOR 

The  Best 
Investment  You 
Can  Make  lor 
Profit  and 
Comfort 

Why  not  make  your  plowing,  harrowing,  planting 
and  cultivating  easier  and  more  profitable  this  yearf 
You  can  do  it  with  the  simple,  powerful,  low  cost 
CENTAUR,  which  costs  only  ten  cents  an  hour  to 
operate — and  is  a  riding  tractor  for  every  field  job. 

Plows  7"  Deep— Has  a  Reverse 
With  a  CENTAUR  TRACTOR  you  can  do  your 
farm  work  at  far  less  cost  than  with  a  horse  and 
you  can  do  it  quicker ,  better  and  more  comfortably . 
It  will  do  your  plowing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding, 
cultivating,  mowing,  hauling,  sawing,  feed  grinding 
and  other  jobs — in  double  quick  time  and  at  lowest 
possible  cost! 

Low  Price — Fully  Guaranteed 

The  CENTAUR  has  a  powerful  New -Way  .Air 
Cooled  Motor.  Is  equipped  with  Bosch  Ignition, 
Hyatt  Bearings  and  Automatic  Governor.  Six  years 
of  successful  service  on  hundreds  of  farms  are  back 
of  this  tractor.  Write  today  for  full  information. 
f  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
63  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

il  steel.adiustable,  reversible.  Cut9  V- 
isped  tfttch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri- 
ition.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
irraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
>rses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
RIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
>r  free  book  and  special  low  price, 
wensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo.»_ 

ic. -Box  1034 

wensboro* 
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Legal  Questions 


Right  of  Way;  Speeding 
Autos 

1.  My  neighbors’  stock  has  been  very 
troublesome.  I  wanted  to  put  up  a  gate 
on  the  line,  but  a  star  mail  route  goes 
through  here,  and  the  carrier  says  he  will 
not  shut  the  gate  if  one  is  put  up.  It  is  a 
private  right  of  way  through  here.  If  I 
put  up  a  gate,  will  he  have  to  shut  it  or 
go  around  the  main  road?  2.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
autos  going  full  speed  when  passing  my 
house?  The  road  runs  around  the  edge 
of  the  yard,  and  my  stable  is  across  the 
road  from  the  house.  I  have  asked  them 
several  times  please  not  to  run  so  fast 
when  passing  the  house ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  do  any  good.  L.  w. 

Virginia. 

1.  Grants  of  rights  of  way  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  the 
rights  of  all  parties  without  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  records  relative  to  the  same. 

2.  There  is  no  way  to  regulate  the 

speed  of  automobiles  unless  they  are  driv¬ 
ing  recklessly,  in  which  case  you  could 
make  complaint  to  the  police  officials  and 
have  an  arrest  made.  N.  T. 


Reservation  in  Deed 

I  purchased  a  farm  of  155  acres  with 
$3,500  first  mortgage  and  $1,300  second 
mortgage.  I  repaired  buildings,  put  up 
a  silo  and  fixed  things  in  general,  as  well 
as  improved  the  soil  and  paid  interest 
and  taxes  when  due,  and  reduced  first 
mortgage  to  $2,500  and  then  gave  it  up 
to  holder  of  second  mortgage.  I  had  an¬ 
other  parcel  of  land,  cleared  and  wooded, 
free  from  debt,  2414  acres,  and  when  I 
deeded  over  the  155  acres  I  reserved  a 
right  of  way  from  road  to  barnyard  and 
down  cow  lane  to  my  own  possession. 
There  was  never  anything  said  about  it 
until  I  handed  owner  the  deed,  then  he 
objected  because  I  did  not  give  him  the 
2414  acres  as  well,  but  that  and  a  team 
of  horses  and  some  second-hand  tools 
were  all  I  had  accumulated  in  my  farm¬ 
ing  experience  except  what  went  back 
in  farm.  He  accepted  the  deed  and 
drove  on,  but  now  he  says  I  had  no  right 
to  reserve  that  right  of  way.  I  think 
I  did.  that  farm  was  mine  until  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  deed.  What  is  your  opinion? 
Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  have  that  right  to 
put  in  the  deed  my  reservation?  lie 
paid  nothing  for  the  farm  ;  it  was  in  a 
way  a  gift.  The  2414  acres  and  155 
acres  are  separate  deeds.  Please  tell 
me  what  my  rights  are?  H.  c. 

New  York. 

If  the  grantee,  after  he  has  examined 
the  deed,  accepts  the  same  and  puts  it  on 
record,  he  will  take  the  property  subject 
to  the  reservation  made  by  you,  but  he 
need  not  accept  the  deed  unless  he  cares 
to.  for  he  can  foreclose  the  mortgage  and 
sell  the  entire  property  for  payment  of 
his  mortgage,  and  if  it  does  not  sell  for 
enough  then  he  can  take  a  deficiency 
judgment  for  the  balance.  N.  T. 


Inheritance  Under  Joint 
Deed 

A  deed  was  made  out  in  the  name  of 
father,  mother  and  son.  Is  It  a  joint 
deed  unless  so  specified?  The  father  died. 
I  >o  the  mother  and  son  now  own  equal 
shares,  or  does  the  son  own  his  share  to¬ 
gether  with  what  would  ordinarily  come 
to  a  son  from  the  father?  The  son  and 
mother  are  only  heirs.  The  son  is  now 
married.  What  rights  has  his  wife  to 
this  property?  Can  she  legally  hold  any¬ 
thing  unless  her  name  is  added  to  the 
deed?  u.  c. 

New  York. 

Unless  a  deed  specifies  that  the  parties 
are  to  take  as  joint  tenants,  they  hold  as 
tenants  in  common,  with  the  exception  of 
husband  and  wife;  they  are  presumed  to 
take  as  joint  tenants.  Perhaps  you  would 
better  haye  an  attorney  examine  the  deed 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  The  wife  of  the  son  has  a 
dower  interest  only  in  his  portion  of  the 
property,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  her 
name  be  mentioned  in  the  deed  for  her  to 
hold  a  dower  interest.  N.  T. 


Collecting  Note;  Widow’s 
Right  in  Chattel  Mortgage 

1.  If  A  gave  a  note  to  B  and  it  is  past 
due  and  A  cannot  pay  it,  what  can  B  do? 
A  is  milking  some  cows  and  sending  milk 
to  condensery,  but  th-  cows  he  is  milking 
are  mortgaged.  Could  B  get  the  milk- 
checks  if  they  are  in  A’s  name?  Who 
would  have  to  pay  the  cost  if  B  sues  A? 
2.  If  a  man  has  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
his  personal  property,  and  should  die, 
could  his  wife  hold  any  of  the  property? 

New  York.  s.  d. 

1.  It  would  not  do  B  very  much  good  to 
get  A’s  milk  check  if  A  refused  to  endorse 
'Jio  ^  ^  *s  Kiting  a  salary  or  income  of 
•>j-  a  week  or  more,  B  can  garnishee  his 
wages. 

2.  No,  his  wife  could  not  hold  mort¬ 
gaged  px-operty.  x.  t. 


'RiVersidt 

OVERSIZE  C  O  RD 


Y ou  cannot  buy  a  better  tire  than  a 
Riverside  Cord.  So  why  pay  more? 

That  is  what  thousands  of  customers  tell  us.  For  quality, 
length  of  service,  for  protection  against  skidding,  for  size 
and  strong  construction.  Riverside  Cords  equal  tires  even 
at  one-third  higher  cost.  Then  why  pay  an  extra  price? 

Here  are  the  facts 

The  quality — service  giving  quality— of  Riverside  Cords, 
and  the  big  saving  in  price,  have  made  Ward’s  the 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  the  world!  We  sell  from 
5,000  to  6,000  tires  a  day  to  men  just  like  yourself.  Many 
of  them  to  men  who  have  used  Riverside  Cords  for  years. 

Built-in  Quality 

“Quality  First.”  Look  at  the  tire.  The  big  heavy  blocks 
of  live  rubber  in  the  center,  the  extra  thick  side  studs 
and  the  husky  ribs  give  long  mileage.  They  grab  the  wet 
roads  and  help  prevent  skidding.  Riversides  have  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  quality.  To  this  we  have  added  a 
reputation  as  the  “Safety  Tire.” 


?*I  have  4  Riverside  Tires  on 
my  car.  They  have  given 
me  better  .service  than  any 
Other  tire  I  have  ever  used, 
and  I  have  used  7  different 
kinds.”  Rev.  Willis  R.  Booth, 
Henryville,  Ind. 


“  Two  Riverside  Tires  and 
heavy  duty  tubes  have  worn 
out  two  sets  of  more  expensive 
tires  used  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  car.  I  recommend 
everyone  to  use  Riversides.” 
W.  R.  Hays,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


53 -Year  Old  Guarantee 

In  buying  a  Riverside  Cord  tire  or  tube 
you  are  dealing  with  a  company  that  for 
53  years  has  backed  every  sale  with  an 
absolute  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk. 
And  besides,  you  have  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  of 
Riverside  Tires. 

You  pay  for  service  in  a  tire.  When 
a  Riverside  Cord  is  guaranteed  to  give 
you  full  10,000  miles  service,  why  pay 
more?  You  cannot  get  greater  value  by 
paying  more. 


“I  have  had  Riverside 
Tires  on  my  car  for  4 
months  and  never  had 
any  air  put  in  or  any  tire 
trouble  and  they  show  no 
wear.”  Fred  Basenberg. 
Cullman,  Ala. 


Montgome^WM  &Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


a  bid  din  houses  are  itr  " 

IHhm. —  •  all  built  of  beautiful 
clear  “A”  Redwood 

S  siding,  clear  flooring,  KpmmmSSi  IpIPU  fagrjj  IllSlIill 
clear  interior  wood-  (I  !  -li  Balk-  WmlzNim 
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6  Room  ALADDIN-S648  lor  it  today.  Story-and-Half—$82S 

5  V  £  Aladdin's  19  years  success  PRICES 

proves  that  you  can  do  as  thousands  of 
18 °/o  Lumber  other  home-builders  do  every  year— save  are  aH 
wj  .  i  from  $200  to  $800  by  building  an  Aladdin  „  .  ,  .  „  .  , 

Waste  and  home.  There  is  an  Aladdin  near  you  wher-  Freight  Paid 

30%  on  the  ever  you  live.  Go  and  see  one.  SAVE  to  your  Rail- 
j  i  p  f  money,  time  and  annoyance  by  ordering  all  ,  _  . 

Laoor  Lost,  materials  from  one  reliable  manufacturer,  road  station. 
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fm§  tiki  fe ji?  fi°m-  Write  near- 

(Ifj  ,iLTifpi  est  mill  today  for  ^ 

| FREE  Money  Jf 

Dutch  Colonial — $1199 


7  Room  AL  ADDIN— $998 
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THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Also  mills  and  Offices  : 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina  ;  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Toronto,  Ontario 


Get  my  new  cut  price 
catalog  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  SAVE  MONEY  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint  ever  offered.  For  35 
years  I’ve  been 

Saving  Farmers  Money 

That’s  how  I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  Direct- 
From-Factory  fence  business  in  the  world. 
Over  850,000  farmer  customers  save  about 
1-3  buying  from  my  catalog.  This 
year  my  prices  are  much  lower.  I 
guarantee  better  quality  and  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  cut  price  catalog  and  see 
for  yourself.  I  pay  the  freight,  too. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4308  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PEORIA. 
Wagon  Fertilizer 
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Uniformly  spreacJs  16  ft. 
F'orce  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  clogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  — costs  much  less. 
^  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
rt  out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 
"A  No highlifting.  No  clean¬ 
ing  or  repairof  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
Write  f  or  circular  on  this  and 
our  >other  mew  farm  tool. 


Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2459  N.’Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


The  Shoe  You  Want 

You  have  read  our  advertiaement  in 
the  January  Hint  inane  about  our  new 
Tan  and  Cun  Metal  J  Hue  her  Shoe  ' 
with  Uaklde  outer-aole'and  cork  well. 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper 
jair  of  tbeae  aheea.  They 
good  last,  will  fit  your 
are  worth  the  money. 
You  know  uh. 

You  have  had  our  ahoea. 

We  are  reliable. 

If  not  satiafied  money  i 
back. 


Write 
us  for 
our 

proposi¬ 

tion. 


DUMAIS  SHOE  COMPANY,  DEPT.  A 

20  FOUNDRY  STREET  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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McCORMICK- DEERING  TILLAGE  TOOLS 


Heavy  Yields  Follow  Good  Tillage 

and  Here  Are  Three  Profit-Making  Implements 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Disk  Harrow  is  a  simple  and 
efficient  implement,  built  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge,  toserve 
many  years.  You  will  like  the 
details  and  conveniences — the 
dust-proof  bearings  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  oil  cups  set  above  the  frame, 
the  built-in  angle-steel  weight 
boxes,  the  oscillating  disk  scrap¬ 
ers,  the  forecarriage,  etc.  Made 
in  sizes  for  everybody — 4  to  10 
feet.  All  sizes  can  be  equipped 
with  tandem  attachment.  Double 
disking  more  than  pays  for  itself. 


The  McCormick- Deering 
Leverless  Disk  Harrow  is  a 
genuine  tractor  disk,  not  a  made- 
over  horse  harrow,  ft  is  built  for 
heaviest  duty.  It  is  controlled 
entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat, 
without  levers,  yet  it  is  very 
simple.  Merely  backing  the 
tractor  automatically  sets  the 
angle  of  both  front  and  rear 
gangs.  When  the  tractor  starts 
forward  the  gangs  hold  that 
angle  until  released  by  a  pull 
on  the  rope.  In  5  to  10-foot  sizes 
to  fit  your  power. 


The  Dunham  Culti- Packer 
shown  above  with  the  leverless 
disk  harrow  has  no  equal  as  a 
seed-bed  finisher.  It  pulverizes 
the  soil,  fills  out  air  spaces,  and 
saves  moisture  content.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  drill,  it  helps  the  little 
plants  to  get  a  quick  start,  firmly 
set  in  finely  mulched  soil.  Use 
it  to  prevent  winter-killing  of 
wheat;  to  rejuvenate  meadows, 
etc.  It  is  far  ahead  of  a  roller 
for  small  grains.  Made  in  eight 
sizes,  for  horse  or  tractor  use. 


Me  Cormick-  Deering  Tillage  Tools  combine  these  essentials  —  good  work, 
long  life  and  convenience.  They  are  of  practical  design,  their  construction  being 
based  on  ninety-three  years  of  farm  and  factory  experience.  They  are  priced  on  the 
basis  of  economical  quantity  production,  and  as  an  investment  they  offer  you  attractive 
returns.  To  fill  all  your  Tillage  Tool  needs  see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  It  Pays! 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  I1L 
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EARN  $2,000  TO 
$ 10,000  A 
YEAR 


TRAINED  —  i 

AUTO  MEN  ARE  WANTED / 
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Why  work  for  small  pay? 

Learn  a  good  trade.  Know  autos 

-  — how  to  repair  them.  Get  a  bet-  ■ 

ter  job— NOW !  Or  a  business  of  your  own.  I  ■ 
can  train  you  in  a  few  weeks  here  at  my  great 
auto-trade  school  in  the  heart  of  the  auto  in-  ■ 
dustry.  Think  of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  ■ 
million  cars!  There  are  not  nearly  enough 
trained  men  to  do  this  work.  You  can  be  a  ■ 
skilled  mechanic  and  auto  electrician  and  ■ 
Earn  Big  Money.  Experience  isn’t  necessary. 

If  you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  ■ 
Detroit  now,  to  my  School.  m  ™ 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit. 

(The  Heart  of  the  Industry)  ■ 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Study 
autos,  trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity,  trac¬ 
tors.  Allonbestequipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 

“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new  cars; 
expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great 
plants  of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln, 
Dodge,  Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many 
others.  These  great  companies  approve  this 
School.  Get  factory  endorsed  training  at 
Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

Good  Positions  Open  I'SfXtfZ  _ 

auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater  than  ■ 
the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  be  inde-  m 
pendent  Write  today  for  full  information  about  _ 
Detroit  training  to  make  the  most  money.  |j 
A.  G.  Zeller,  President.  | 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

402  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mieh^jg 
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Nature  Notes 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Distributor 


Edmond’#  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor — saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle  fer¬ 
tilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches  to 
any  wagon— no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  16hj  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple 
and  practical ;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong— will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper 
is  level  with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price. 

riuaranfoAr]  To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
O-il  ICCU  Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells, etc. 

Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  no  risk. 

Tile  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  or  you  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now 
in  use — a  proven  success  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc.  _ _ _  f  ^  ^ 

287  Olive  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have 
sour  soil.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil.  This 
method  used  by  soil  ex¬ 
perts.  Litmus  tests  quickly 
tell  you  if  your  land  needs 
fertilizer.  Litmus  papers 
free  upon  request. 


Poisoning  Foxes 

What  do  you  think  about  using  those 
capsules  for  killing  foxes?  It  is  said 
that  the  government  uses  them  for  clear¬ 
ing  their  parks  of  wild  animals,  and  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  put  them  out  for 
foxes.  Can  anyone  use  them  on  his  own 
land?  F.  K. 

The  question  of  using  poisoned  baits  in 

the  East  seems  to  be  so  thoroughly  mixed 
up  that  a  smart  lawyer  could  prove  al¬ 
most  anything  on  either  side.  Anyone 
trying  to  destroy  vermin  in  that  way  in 
New  York  is  apt  to  run  foul  of  the  game 
law  as  well  as  many  others.  At  this 
distance  I  can  only  suggest  that  foxes 
are  or  were  protected  under  the  game 
law  of  New  York.  In  some  sections 
public  opinion  would  approve  of  killing 
them  to  protect  poultry.  In  other  parts 
of  the  State  the  fox-hunting  crowd  has 
enough  influence  to  make  it  very  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  person  who  might  be 
known  to  poison  one.  Another  angle  to 
the  affair  might  enter  if  a  valuable  cat 
or  dog  ate  one  of  the  capsules.  It  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  start  a  poison  cam¬ 
paign  against  foxes  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  a  good  lawyer  who  is  familiar  with 
the  laws  and  with  local  conditions.  There 
are  few  parts  of  New  York  State  where 
foxes  are  numerous  enough  to  be  a 
serious  problem.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


American  Boys’  Trapping 
in  Canada 

Recently  I  became  informed  of  the 
work  that  two  Connecticut  boys  have 
been  doing  in  Canada  for  the  last  two 
Winters.  These  two  young  men  are  the 
sons  of  a  farmer  who  lives  about  18  miles 
east  of  Willimantic,  Conn.  They  work 
on  the  farm  in  Summer,  then  go  up  in 
the  Canadian  woods  trapping  in  Winter. 
Last  year  they  went  up  in  September 
and  did  not  return  until  .Tune,  and  they 
brought  with  them  $4,000  of  skins,  as 
the  result  of  their  work. 

Their  mother  has  sent  me  a  letter,  an¬ 
swering  some  questions.  I  quote  from 
her  letter.  The  town  of  Ilearst  is  where 
they  get  their  supplies.  It  is  about  50 
miles  from  their  trapping  lines.  The 
train  passes  through  Hearst  once  a  week. 
Their  trapping  lines  cross  the  railroad, 
so  they  get  mail  once  a  week.  The  train 
lets  them  off  at  Horsey,  which  is  where 
they  get  their  mail.  All  supplies  they 
carry  in  on  their  backs.  They  have 
canoes,  and  when  the  lake  is  not  frozen 
they  cross  in  the  canoes,  which  saves 
many  miles  of  hard  tramping.  They 
take  up  new  trapping  lines  each  year. 

‘There  is  but  little  danger  of  furs  be¬ 
ing  stolen,  as  the  penalty  is  death.’" 

(I  want  to  say  that  the  disjointedness 
of  this  letter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  simply  an  answer  to  my  questions.) 

“The  furs  are  transported  on  their 
backs  to  the  railroad.  They  have  built 
five  log  cabins.  All  the  traps  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  left  in  the  woods  except  their 
blankets,  which  they  have  stored  for 
them  in  Hearst.  Sidney  slept  iu  a  tent 
for  two  weeks  while  trapping  beavers. 
It  was  too  far  from  any  of  the  cabins. 
He  kept  a  fire  going  all  night.” 

Mrs.  S.  also  sent  me  a  letter  from 
Sidney,  dated  last  of  October.  He 
wrote  : 

“We  found  two  heaver  dams ;  we  have 
got  now  11  beavers,  six  minks,  one  ot¬ 
ter,  three  ermines,  and  six  muskrats.  Don 
got  the  otter ;  there  were  two  otters 
-swimming  across  a  stream  straight  to¬ 
ward  him.  Otters  swim  like  a  porpoise, 
they  rise  and  go  under.  Just  as  the  near¬ 
est  one  rose  Don  fired.  The  otter  leaped 
clear  out  of  the  water,  shook  his  head 
and  pieces  of  bone  fell  around  him,  and 
the  water  was  red  with  his  blood.  I  got 
him  and  found  that  ball  had  entered  his 
mouth  and  came  out  at  the  top  of  his 
neck.  The  other  otter  disappeared.” 

After  a  day’s  catch  the  boys  often  have 
to  work  until  midnight  skinning  the 
game,  cleaning  every  particle  of  fat  and 
flesh  off  and  rubbing  salt  into  the  hide, 
and  stretching  the  skins.  If  they  are 
working  a  (stream,  one  goes  up  stream 
six  or  eight  miles,  the  other  down  stream 
as  far,  then  work  toward  each  other, 
taking  out  the  game,  resetting  and  bait¬ 
ing  the  traps.  When  they  meet  one  may 
have  all  the  game  he  can  carry,  and  the 
other  hut  little,  then  they  can  divide  the 
weight  for  the  long  carry  to  camp.  This 
is  no  job  for  a  “sissy,”  but  these  boys 
toughened  by  hard  work  on  a  farm,  do 
not  mind  a  50-mile  tramp  with  a  load 
on  their  hacks. 

“It’s  a  rough  life,”  Sidney  writes.  “I 
washed  my  face  today,  actually  the  first 
time  for  a  week,  and  my  hair  is  a  perfect 
mop.”  That  two  farmer  hoys  can  in 
one  Winter  obtain  by  trapping  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  $4,000  worth  of 
furs,  shows  that  game  in  the  northland 
must  be  increasing,  and  the  dainty  lady 
who  likes  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  the 
furs  against  her  cheek  can  probably  have 
that  privilege  for  years  to  come. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 
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The  Groundhog  Legend 

Whenever  the  second  day  of  February 
comes  around,  there  is  always  watching 
of  the  stun  and  wondering  what  the 
groundhog  is  going  to  do.  That  the 
legend  cannot  be  so  very  old  is  easy  to 
ascertain.  The  first  white  settlers  did 
not  know  a  groundhog,  and  the  Indians, 
who  were  acquainted  with  him,  did  nor 
keep  account  of  stated  days  for  festivals, 
so  we  can  be  sure  the  story  was  not  in¬ 
vented  on  this  continent.  But  there  was 
an  old  saw  in  Scotland,  “If  Candlemas 
is  clear  and  fair,  the  half  of  the  Winter 
is  to  come  and  mair;  if  Candlemas  is 
dark  and  fule  the  half  of  the  Winter 
is  gone  with  Yule.”  This  rhyme  is  an 
old  one,  certainly  made  before  the  refor¬ 
mation,  for  the  Presbyterians  abhored 
all  festivals  and  would  never  have  called 
February  2  Candlemas.  It  falls  in¬ 
deed  just  in  the  middle  of  our  northern 
Winter,  and  there  is  enough  of  truth  in 
it  to  make  farmers,  who  did  not  keep  a 
written  record,  believe,  that  it  was  a  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  coming  from  the  Palatinate, 
brought  their  printing  presses  with  them, 
and  one  of  the  first  books  printed  in 
Philadelphia  was  an  almanac  printed  in 
both,  languages.  In  the  “Pflilzer  Kalen- 
der”  you  can  read  to  this  day,  that  when 
the  dachs  (badger)  can  see  his  shadow, 
he  will  not  come  out  of  his  hole.  In 
Kurope  where  animals-  are  mostly  driven 
or  led  by  a  rope,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  they  are  afraid,  when  they  happen 
to  see  their  shadows.  In  Plutarch’s 
“Lives  of  Great  Men,”  written  about  120 
years  after  Christ,  is  the  story  how  Alex¬ 
ander  managed  to  mount  the  horse  Buc¬ 
ephalus,  by  turning  him  around  so  that 
he  faced  the  sun  and  was  not  frightened 
by  his  shadow.  The  old  Dutch  almanac 
has  many  quaint  sayings,  so  among 
others.  “The  shepherd  would  rather  see 
his  wife  come  in  the  stable  on  Christmas 
Day,  then  the  sunshine,”  the  truth  be¬ 
ing,  that  the  old  farmers  were  a  little 
afraid  of  sunshine  in  Winter,  as  being 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  which 
if  it  happened,  you  might  enjoy  on  the 
quiet,  but  should  not  brag  about.  Don’t 
count  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  and  even  afterward  it  is  wiser 
to  shake  your  head  and  act  doubtfully. 
For  even  if  Providence  did  not  mean  to 
harm  you,  why  it  would  have  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  man,  who  was  fool  enough  to 
go  and  brag  about  his  good  luck.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  this  “dachs”  or 
groundhog  story  took  hold  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  more  than  other  forecasts,  for  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  for 
anybody,  living  in  town  or  country  to 
know,  if  there  was  enough  coal  in  the 
cellar  to  last  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter. 
“Candlemas  day,  half  your  oats  and. 
half  your  hay,”  said  the  farmers  in  Ire¬ 
land  where  many  cattle  were  wintered. 
So  we  see  how  the  innocent  groundhog 
made  a  reputation  as  weather  forecaster, 
till  at  last  people  will  actually  go  to  the 
zoological  gardens  to  make  their  obser¬ 
vations  on  February  2.  F.  z. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Day  at  Maple  Brook 
Farm 

At  6  a.  m.  we  start  milking.  Milking 
finished ;  feed  cows  grain  and  feed  horses ; 
go  to  the  milk-room  and  separate  about 
30  quarts  of  milk  by  hand  power,  soon 
having  six  quarts  of  fine  rich  Guernsey 
cream  ;  at  7  :30  breakfast ;  at  8  water  and 
fodder  cows,  and  clean  stables,  then 
hitch  up  Peg  mare  on  the  cutter  and 
up  to  the  store  after  gas,  for  we  expect  to 
saw  a  nice  pile  of  wood  today,  which  we 
have  been  a  week  getting  on  the  pile. 
As  soon  as  I  reach  home,  start  in  put¬ 
ting  engine  piston  on,  which  has  just 
been  re-babbited.  And  a  nice  little  job  it 
proves  to  be,  as  we  find  it  too  wide  to 
fit  shaft,  and  we  'have  to  file  and  file  and 
then  file  some  more,  and  it  is  11 :30  be¬ 
fore  we  get  started.  The  engine  worked 
fine  until  noon  ;  then  another  feed  for  the 
cattle  and  horses,  the  stable  to  finish  up, 
the  saw  to  file,  and  at  2  o’clock  we  are 
back  on  the  job. 

After  running  fine  for  a  half  hour  it 
snowed  so  hard  we  had  to  adjourn  until 
another  day.  An  hour  tinkering  at  odd 
jobs,  and  chore  time  again  ;  milking,  sep¬ 
arating,  feeding  and  foddering  cows,  eat¬ 
ing  supper,  feeding  pigs!,  and  a  few 
other  things  like  getting  wood,  emptying 
dish  water,  and  so  forth,  and  7  o’clock 
is  here,  and  another  fine  day  of  doing 
nothing  but  watch  dollars  grow  on 
bushes,  as  I  heard  one  city  man  say 
once,  has  gone.  And  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  worry  all  night  about  where  you 
can  find  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  of 
mischief  tomorrow.  Although  I  prefer 
spending  my  spare  time  reading  the  many 
good  things  I  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
best  paper  that  ever  left  the  press,  that 
good  old  farmers’  standby,  the  alert, 
progressive  H.  N.-Y.  s.  a. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wetwash:  “What  drove  the.  light¬ 
house  keeper’s  wife  crazy  ?  Loneliness?” 
Roughdry :  “Not  exactly.  She  was  lis¬ 
tening  in  at  the  radio  while  a  big  dry- 
goods  store  ashore  was  describing  a  bar¬ 
gain  sale  for  the  next  day.” — American 
Legion. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  PRODUCTS— “Every  Line  a  Leader” 


"Z”  Engines 

Over  400,000  farmers  use  thlo 
engine  because  It  Is  low  in  first 
cost,  low  In  operating  cost, 
and  isabsolutely  dependable. 
It  Is  simple,  sturdy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Mas  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  or  magneto  Ignition; 
suction  fuel  feed;  positive 
lubrication;  renewable  die- 
cast  bearings;  parts  subject 
to  wear  are  hardened  and 
ground;  crankshaft,  con¬ 
necting  rod  and  camshaft  are 
drop  forgings.  More  drop 
forgings  and  specially  heat 
treated  parts  are  used  than  in 
any  other  engine  of  this  type. 
Highest  quality  obtainable — 
at  the  lowest  price  possible! 

Prices 

V/i  h.  p.  bat.  equlpt..$  48.50 
VA  h.  p.  mag.  equlpt..  58.50 
3  h.  p.  bat.  equlpt....  83.50 
3  h.  p.  mag.  equlpt..  98.50 
6  h.  p.  mag.  equlpt.. 153. 50 

Prices  Quoted  are  cash  f.  o.  b. 
factory;  add  freight  to 
your  town 


Home  Light  and 
Power  Plants 

Both  electric  light  and  en¬ 
gine  power  from  one  plant 
at  one  cost.  Engine  power  is 
available  at  belt  pulley  while 
battery  is  beingcharged.  En¬ 
gine  power  alone  or  electric 
light  alone  at  any  time. 
Double  utility  at  one  low  cost. 

Prices 

No.  V/i  Plant . $325.00 

No.  3  Plant .  525.00 

Cashf.  o.  b.  factory 


Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills 

All  parts  are  completely  en¬ 
closed  and  run  in  oil.  Cut 
pinion  and  worm  gear  elim¬ 
inate  many  parts.  Crank¬ 
shaft  isdrop  forged.  All  work¬ 
ing  parts  machined  to  close 
limits.  Simple,  all  -  metal 
construction — built  for  allfe- 
tlme  of  service.  Self-regulat- 
ing.  Quick  down  stroke,  slow 
lift — actual  pumping  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  Wheel  is 
tilted  to  take  advantage  of 
slightest  wind.  Sizes;  8  ft. 
sod  larger. 


Other  Fairbanks  -  Morse  Products  are  washing  machines, 
electric  motors,  a  complete  line  of  general  service  pumping 
equipment,  pump  acks,  power  heads,  etc. 


NOTE  TO  DEALERS; 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  has  a  new  sales  plan 
that  offers  greatly  increased  opportunity  to 
dealers  in  open  territory.  Write  for  details. 


•j 


Xower  Price  - 

Why  over  a  million  farmers  depend  upon  Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


“ZJ”  Feed  Grinders 

Grind  grain  mixtures  as  well 
as  any  single  grain.  When 
grinding  plates  are  worn  on 
one  side  they  can  be  turned 
and  used  again.  Non-bridg¬ 
ing  hopper,  safety  flywheel, 
cutting  knife  adjustable 
from  outside — extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  assures  long  life. 

„  Prices 

No.  4. . $11.00 

No.  8 .  40.00 

No.  10 .  55.00 

Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Home  Water  Plants 

At  an  extremely  low  cost  you 
canhavewater  underpressure 
— hot  or  cold — in  bathroom, 
kitchen -.laundry,  barn,  water¬ 
ing  trough  —  wherever  you 
want  it. The  Fai  rbanks-Morso 
Home  Water  Plant  operates 
automatically.  There  Is  an 
outfit  to  draw  water  from 
cistern,  spring,  shallow  well 
or  deep  well.  Writeforspecial 
booklet. 

120  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  8-gal. 
galv’d  tank,  complete.  $84.75 
200  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,60-cyclemotor,  35-gal. 
galv’d  tank,  complete  $115. 00 
Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine 
or  electric  drive,  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  priced. 

Prices  quoted  are  cash 
f.  o.  b.  factory 


YOUR  money,  when  wisely  spent,  will 
buy  for  you  the  greatest  amount  of 
value  and  service. 

One  way  to  get  this  result  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort  is  to  rely  upon  the  name 
Fairbanks-Morse.  Over  a  million  farmers 
know  this  is  true.  And  more  are  learning 
it  every  day. 

Fairbanks-Morse  stands  for  over  60  years 
of  association  with  the  American  farmer 
and  intensive  study  of  farm  needs. 

It  also  stands  for  one  of  the  nation’s 


greatest  manufacturing  institutions — 
with  the  best  modern  facilities  for  manu¬ 
facturing  quality  equipment  at  lowest 
prices.  That,  in  simple  terms,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Fairbanks-Morse  farm  power 
equipment  offers  you  better  value  for 
your  money. 

Read  the  descriptions  and  prices  and 
make  your  own  comparisons.  See  the  local 
Fairbanks-Morse  authorized  dealer,  or 
check  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  latest  descriptive  literature. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  £r  CO. 


Manufacturers  Branches  and  Service  Stations 

Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. ,  Dept.203 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


See  the  local 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Authorized  Dealer, 
or  write  us. 


□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Home  Water  Plants 

□  “B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power 

Plants 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines 


Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  and  complete  information  concerning 
the  itemslhave  checked  below: 


Name . 


Address . . .  R.  F.  D. 


Town .  State. 


Before  You  Buy  an  Engine 

Let  me  tell  you  how  thousands  of  fanners  are  saving  time  and  money  with 
the  only  engine  designed  and  built  for  farm  work — The  Edwards  Farm 
Engine.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  different  from  any  other  engine — 
how  this  one  engine  will  fill  your  silo  or  run  your  washing  machine,  or 
do  practically  every  power  job  on  your  farm;  bow  it  is  changed  from  a 
1 A  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves  fuel, 
starts  without  cranking,  how  it  does  not  have  to  be  fastened 
down,  does  not  vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged  and  durable — and  how 
it  has  made  good  with  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Read  What  Users  Say 

“Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  “Have 
given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28-in.  saw,  8-in.  grinder,  ensi¬ 
lage  cutter  and  does  all  chores.  Have  had  ten 
other  engines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 
G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says:  “Would  not 
buy  any  other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 
Others  say:  “Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  us  farm¬ 
ers;”  “Years  of  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for 
repairs;”  “A  little  giant  for  work;”  “has  any¬ 
thing  beat  I  ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 

Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the  facts 
about  this  marvelous  engine.  There  is  no 
obligation.  W rite  now. 


Get  the  Facts  about 

MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  namp 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation  I  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Write  today. 


The  Edwards  Motor  Company 

712  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Reo”  CInster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  Bave  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book' 
No.  178 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

223-2/3  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


warn 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Give  us  Telephones 


Following  the  war,  when  business  and  social  life  surged 
again  into  normal  channels,  there  came  the  cry  from  homes, 
hospitals,  schools,  mills,  offices — “Give  us  telephones.”  No 
one  in  the  telephone  company  will  ever  forget  those  days. 

Doctors,  nurses  and  those  who  were  sick  had  to  be  given 
telephones  first.  New  buildings,  delayed  by  war  emergency,, 
had  to  be  constructed,  switchboards  built  and  installed, 
cables  made  and  laid,  lines  run  and  telephones  attached. 

The  telephone  shortage  is  never  far  away.  If  for  a  few 
years  the  telephone  company  was  unable  to  build  ahead, 
if  it  neglected  to  push  into  the  markets  for  capital  and 
materials  for  the  future’s  need,  there  would  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  dearth  of  telephones.  No  one  could  dread  that 
eventuality  so  much  as  the  350,000  telephone  workers. 

Bell  System  engineers  measure  and  forecast  the  growtK 
of  communities;  cables,  conduits,  switchboards  and  build¬ 
ings  are  planned  and  developed  years  ahead  of  the  need, 
that  facilities  may  be  provided  in  advance  of  telephone 
want.  Population  or  business  requirement  added  to  a 
community  must  find  the  telephone  ready,  waiting. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  COMPANY 
And  Associated  companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


The  New 
IMP  novel 


Vfis&A 


NOBUCKLB 
HARNESS 
Ho  Buckles  TO  Tear 
Ho  Rinas  to  wet* 


Send  for  my  big  new  f  ree  harness  book. 

_  Tell9  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  6tate. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.^  Walsh  special  900steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices,^^^ 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail 

J.  M.  WALSH.  Pres.  *  ->  I 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  'M 

537  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wia 


•FOR  SALE- 


JAMES  EQUIPMENT 

7  calf  pens.  5  box  stalls.  2  stallion 
stalls,  nearly  new,  half  price.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TELLY,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 
Write  for  full 
information. 
CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 
Box  No.  160 
Norwich,  New  York 


ONLY 


50 


c  To  End  Broken 
Hame  Strap 
Troubles 


Premax  Hame  Fastener 

is  the  only  flat  link  fas¬ 
tener;  quick,  easy  lever 
method  of  adjustment; 
pressed  steel  with  rust¬ 
proof  finish;  adjustable 
—never  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  spring  snap — can¬ 
not  drop  off  when  harness  is  re¬ 
moved.  Send  50  cents  for  a  pair, 

Six  Sizes  — WRENCH  SET 

Sizes  5Ao"  to  %"  on  ring;  stamped 
from  hard,  cold-rolled  steel;  white 
nickeled  finish:  fit  hexagon  or  square 
nuts  on  auto,  radio,  lawn  mower, 
corn  shelter  and  other  articles.  Send 
25  cents  for  complete  set  of  six. 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  514,  Dept  A,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOY 

AGENTS 

WANTED! 

Make  Big 
Monty 

Write  lor 
FREE 
Plan 
Today ! 


Canning  Beef 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  beef 
for  summer  use  is  to  can  it.  When  the 
meat  is  canned  it  may  be  kept  any  place 
at  all  for  use  next  Summer  or  the  next 
following  year.  We  find  the  fried-down 
steak  very  fine  for  Spring  or  Summer 
use,  but  it  keeps  better  when  stored  in 
a  cool  cellar  during  hot  weather. 

To  can  the  beef,  I  use  the  cold  pack 
process,  and  with  the  pressure  cooker — 
which  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  all  canning 
— the  beef  keeps  in  perfect  condition. 
Last  year  I  canned  64  quarts,  and  the 
last  can  wras  as  good  as  the  first.  Of 
course  the  steam-cooker  or  the  hot  water 
bath  method  gives  equally  good  results, 
but,  the  pressure-cooker  way  is  my  pref¬ 
erence. 

This  is  my  method  of  procedure  :  When 
the  beef  is  killed  and  dressed  it  is  hung 
up  in  the  cellar — each  quarter  by  itself. 
In  two  or  three  days  I  start  to  can. 
We  sometimes  eat  the  heart  instead  of 
canning  it,  as  it  is  excellent  stuffed  and 
roasted.  If  I  can  it  I  do  it  while  it  is 
perfectly  fresh.  Cut  it  into  slices  and 
pack  in  sterilized  jars — I  use  pint^  jars 
for  this — add  salt  and  process  at  15  lbs. 
pressure  for  about  40  minutes.  This  is 
nice  to  serve  sliced  cold.  I  like  canned 
beef  for  making  meat  loaves  in  Summer, 
and  one  saves  time  in  the  busy  Summer 
if  the  meat  is  ground  first  and  then 
canned.  Simply  grind  it  as  for  ham¬ 
burger.  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
pack  in  sterilized  jars — not  too  tight — 
and  process  the  same  as  when  canning 
the  pieces.  Steak  is  very  fine  for  beef 
loaf,  and  if  you  happen  to  have  fresh 
pork  on  hand  grind  a  little  of  it  and  add 
to  the  beef — about  one  part  pork  to  three 
parts  beef.  If  vanning  the  ground  beef 
alone  put  in  some  bits  of  fat  also. 

I  cut  the  pieces  of  meat  so  that  about 
10  of  them  fill  a  quart  jar.  I  like  to 
have  some  fat— about  one  part  fat  to 
four  lean — in  each  jar.  Pack  the  pieces 
in  close,  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jars,  add 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart,  put  on 
rubbers  and  partially  seal,  place  in  cooker 
and  process  at  15  lbs.  pressure  for  45 
minutes. 

When  I  am  through  with  all  of  the 
meat  I  cook  the  bones  till  the  meat  falls 
off.  by  placing  as  many  of  them  as  I  can 
in  the  cooker  with  salt  and  a  little  water, 
and  holding  the  pressure  at  15  lbs.  for 
about  an  hour,  this  depending  somewhat 
on  the  age  of  the  beef.  With  a  young 
one  this  length  of  time  will  make  the 
hones  soft  enough  for  the  chickens  to  eat, 
thus  every  bit  is  used.  I  can  the  bits  of 
meat  and  the  liquor  it  is  cooked  in.  This 
makes  fine  stock.  This  must  have  a 
thorough  cooking,  although  not  so  long  a 
period  as  the  raw  meat.  I  get  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  about  15  lbs.  and  hold  it  for  15 
to  20  minutes. 

For  frying  down  steak  I  use  the  round. 
It  is  cut  in  slices  an  inch  thick.  Then 
it  is  hammered,  and  the  amount  of  ham¬ 
mering  depends  on  the  age  of  the  beefi 
For  a  calf  not  so  much  is  necessary.  If 
a  full-grown  beef  is  used  it  requires  a 
good  deal.  If  one  is  going  to  fry  a  lot 
of  it  some  equipment  is  almost  necessary, 
a  large  block  of  hard  wood  to  hammer 
on.  I  learned  to  do  this  from  an  old 
ladv  who  used  to  fry  down  a  12-gallon 
jar'  of  it  at  a  time.  She  had  someone 
do  the  hammering  while  she. fried.  It  was 
hammered  till  a  slice  of  it  looked  like 
lace  work  when  held  up  to  the  light. 
Then  it  was  put  into  skillets  of  hot 
sweet,  fresh  lard,  salted  and  let  cook  hard 
for  a  little  bit,  then  pulled  to  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  fresh  skillets  started. 
Always  use  plenty  of  lard  to  cover  the 
meat 'while  cooking,  and  put  in  fat  beef 
along,  too,  or  else  bits  of  suet.  M  hen 
the  water  is  all  cooked  out  place  in  the 
jar.  When  the  skillet  of  fryings  gets 
brown  and  rich  looking  pour  it  into  the 
jar  of  fried  meat.  It  aids  to  flavor  the 
meat  and  makes  good  gravy.  When  jar 
is  within  two  or  three  inches  of  top  is 
full  enough.  When  cold  pour  hot  lard 
over  top  about  an  inch  deep.  This  keeps 
as  long  as  it  lasts — if  kept  cool.  I  fry 
down  some,  but  I  don’t  have  enough  to 
fill  a  12-gallon  jar.  I  put  mine  in  one- 
gallon  jars.  ivy  J.  NEFF. 


Silage  for  Sheep 

I  wish  to  learn  whether  feeding  silage 
to  breeding  ewes,  is  in  any  way  injurious. 

New  York.  c.  s.  c. 

Silage  of  good  quality  which  has  not 
been  frozen  can  be  successfully  fed  ro 
breeding  ewes  in  small  quantities.  The 
unfortunate  experiences  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  feeding  silage  to 
sheep  results  when  frozen  silage  has  been 
fed.  or  where  quantities  of  the  silage 
have  been  left  in  the  troughs  and  allowed 
to  freeze.  F.  C.  M. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account 
Book 

The  Best  Record  Book.  Start  any 
me;  results  shown  any  time;  $1  post¬ 
aid  ;  $1.25  to  Canada. 

Edmonds’  Pen  or  Flock  Monthly  Egg 
Record;  4  doz.,  $1.  postpaid 

Edmonds’  Trap  Hen  Record.  oO,  $1.10; 
00.  $2.  Sample  Record  Cards  Free. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33  W.  30th  St.  New  York. 


The  IDEAL 
Rode-Lite  is 
the  best  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance 
you  can  buy. 


Night  Driving  Made  Safe 

SAVE  YOUR  LIFE ! 
PREVENT  THAT  SMASH  -  UP  ! 

Kill  the  Bright  lights  of  the  ear  coming 
to  you— -not  a  spotlight — does  not  blind 
the  man  coming  toward  you.  No  auto¬ 
mobile  owner  can  afford  to  drive  one 
night  Without  the  IDEAL  RODE-LITE, 
It  makes  night  driving  safe  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  Equipped  with  the  IDEAL,  there 
m  no  danger  or  risk  of  running  into  tile 
ditch,  hitting  pedestrians,  telegraph 
poles,  trees  or  rocks,  as  your  side  of  the 
road  is  brilliantly  illuminated  at  all 
times  and  not  a  particle  of  glare  from 
the  on-coming  car  or  to  the  on-coming  car. 


E.  H.  Finch  Co.,  1476  B’way,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  by  Parcel  Post 
C.O.D.  *7.50,  one' Ideal  Rode-Lite.  It  is  understood 
that  if  this  lite  is  not  as  represented,  and  lam 
not  satisfied,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  1  have  the 
privilege  of  returning  this  Lite  and  you  will  re¬ 
fund  my  money. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 


State 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  239. 


WANTED— Farm,  25  to  50  acres;  good  condi¬ 
tion,  good  buildings;  convenient  to  New 
York  City;  New  York  State  preferred;  state 
particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  0473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F6R  SALE — Poultry  farm,  completely  equipped; 

seven-room  house,  two-story  out-house,  ice 
house,  barn  and  new  poultry  houses:  28  acres 
of  ground;  800  chickens;  location,  Tyler  Hill, 
Wayne  County,  Pa. ;  for  sale  at  a  bargain  to 
close  estate.  FRED  V.  FERRER,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY.  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  U,  gallon,  $1.50: 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious:  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone. 

clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  free. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
direct  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  f.o.b  Tampa, 
Fla. ;  send  check  or  monev  order.  FLORIDA 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


HONEY— Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  00, 

$8.60;  buckwheat  $1,  $1.75,  $7,  delivered 

third  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 

N.  Y. 


WILL  buy  envelopes  with  postage  stamps  of 
1870  or  earlier:  New  *  York  State  and  local 
bank  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25:  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c:  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid:  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c, 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS — 160  pairs  blankets,  full  size,  white 
with  blue  or  pink  borders,  10  per  cent  cot¬ 
ton  in  warp,  $9:  auto  robes,  5Vj  lbs.,  $10. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


METAL  key  tags,  your  name  and  address,  25e. 
NINA  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  or  mixed,  $1;  10  lbs.. 

$1.90;  prepaid  3d  zone;  price  list  free.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Address  of  George  Bove,  formerly 
of  Vermont.  ADVERTISER  6446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup;  In  1 
gallon  cabs,  $2.25:  in  V, -gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one  quart  cans,  60c.  Choice  new  Vermont 
maple  sugar.  In  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per 
pound;  in  2,  4.  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per 
pound.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Yt. 


WANTED — Giant  Newton  brooders.  W.  JANDA, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FARM  nut  caramels,  made  on  farm  from 
milk  and  butter:  known  to  be  greatest  process 
discovered:  3  pounds,  $1  postpaid;  thousand 
satisfied  customers.  J.  P.  LEHMAN,  R.  8, 
York,  Pa. 


ELLIS  Keystone  thrasher  and  cleaner,  good  as 
new;  combination  log  and  farm  wagon,  Web¬ 
er,  capacity  3  tons,  easy  running,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  price  low.  CHAS.  O.  SNYDER,  Box  23, 
Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pa. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Cyphers  or  Buffalo  incubator.  R.' 
W.  Roberts.  Bartlett,  N.  Y. 
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Wood  lots  of 
25,000  to 
50,000  feet 

now  profitable 

How  about  that  wood  lot  on  the  hill,  it’s  a 
long  way  from  the  sawmill,  perhaps,  but 
then  there  is  at  least  25,000  feet  of  spruce 
there  waiting  to  be  cut.  Then  there’s 
Neighbor  Smith’s  lot,  50,000  feet,  just  as  far 
away.  Both  of  these  lots  are  more  profit¬ 
able  in  lumber  than  in  taxable  real  estate. 

Why  not  get  a  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill  and 
take  it  up  to  the  lots,  saw  the  logs  right  on 
the  ground  (only  one  haulage),  then  when 
you’ve  turned  your  lot  into  cash,  give 
Neighbor  Smith  a  boost,  then  Mr.  Jones. 
Keep  that  small  tractor  of  yours  busy  12 
months  in  the  year  instead  of  3.  Get  the 
most  out  of  your  machinery  and  from 
your  farm 

The  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill  is  built  for  the  man  with 
the  small  woo'd  lot  who  wants  some  ready  cash  from 
his  own  farm  or  by  helping  out  his  neighbors. 

It’s  a  real  Lane  mill  in  every  feature.  One  day,  two 
men,  and  a  small  Tractor  is  all  that  is  required  to  take 
down, move  several  miles,  and  set  up  ready  for  business. 

8,000  feet  of  lumber  or  500  railway  ties  is  its  8-hour 
capacity. 

And  the  cost  is  very  small,  in  fart,  within  the  reach  of 
almost  any  reader  of  this  advertisement. 

Write  for  information. 

LANE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 

LANE 


SAW  MILL 

5009 


CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS 

n...  — 


Use 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

'Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
‘  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications— 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
t-  .  —  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foui^ations  —Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out* 
w  ,BuodlnS  W&K- Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 

Work  Practical  Painting-Thousands  of  Short¬ 
cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information, 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages -3700  Illustrations 

Audel's  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor- 
®ughly  illustrated  with 
-  ,  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
or  every  job  from  jpwnswiiss-v  gjiy. 
making  the  excava-  $■( 

t  ion  to  constructin  g  *  Per  Month— Entire  Set  O 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

shipped  free 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now-today-get  this 

F.r.e.a.L^ 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


4Jnri  ™  "UDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  flve.,  N.  Y.  City 

AUDEL’S  CAR. 
Wc  ^ AND  BUJILDERS  GUIDES,  4  num* 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you$l  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference  .  2  A  62 


Death  of  Bull 

'(Continued  from  page  224) 
ticemia,  which  may  run  a  much  more  pro¬ 
tracted  course,  bloody  froth  may  also 
flow  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  j'ust 
before  or  after  death,  or  the  feces  may 
be  bloody,  and  when  the  skin  is  removed 
it  is  common  to  find  bloody  patches,  as 
well  as  some  straw-colored  or  bloody  in¬ 
flammatory  lymph.  In  that  disease,  too, 
blood-red  spots  are  found  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  some  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  also 
on  the  lining  of  open  organs  like  the 
intestines,  or  upon  the  liver,  kidneys, 
etc. 

Your  description,  however,  is  scarcely 
indicative  of  either  of  those  malignant 
germ  caused  diseases.  It  is  much  more 
suggestive  of»  a  dropsical  or  edematous 
condition  such  as  is  found  prior  to  death 
from  an  emaciating,  debilitating  disease 
such  as  tuberculosis,  or  even  more  likely, 
from  chronic  heart  disease  (traumatic 
pericarditis)  caused  by  a  swallowed  nail, 
wire  or  other  sharp  object  transfixing 
the  wall  of  the  second  stomach  (honey¬ 
comb  or  reticulum),  the  diaphragm  and 
the  sac  of  the  heart. 

We  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
latter  incurable  disease  was  the  one 
present,  but  on  general  principles  we 
should  advise  having  the  remaining  cat¬ 
tle  tested  with  tuberculin  to  determine  if 
they  are  or  are  not  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  test  is  absolutely  harmless 
to  an  unaffected  animal,  but  reliably  de¬ 
tects  the  disease,  if  the  tuberculin  used 
is  fresh  and  reliable  and  the  test  is  prop¬ 
erly  applied  and  its  effect  intelligently 
interpreted  by  an  experienced  expert. 

The  chronic  heart  disease  can  he  de¬ 
tected  by  such  a  verterinarian,  by  noting 
the  character  of  the  heart  heats  and 
listening  to  the  sounds  made  by  the  heart. 
A  badly  affected  animal  also  becomes  so 
weak  that  it  tends  to  fall  when  made  to 
run  and  may  die  suddenly  at  that  time. 
Often  death  occurs  without  any  apparent 
cause  and  the  disease  is  found  on  post 
mortem  examination.  A.  s.  A. 


Poisoned  Fowls 

What  happened  to  my  chickens?  Two 
young  hens,  Spring  hatch,  died  very  sud¬ 
denly.  I  found  one  in  the  death  throes 
and  blamed  the  bird  dog,  but  on  dressing 
I  found  no  indications  of  rough  treat¬ 
ment..  Crop  and  intestines  seemed  nor¬ 
mal  hut  on  opening  the  gizzard  I  fofind 
the  contents  actually  smoked  and  gave 
off  a  very  strong  smell  like  wet  matches 
or  matches  burning  in  the  box.  I  think 
this  odor  is  caused  in  the  case  of 
matches  by  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  So 
far  as  I  can  find  these  fowls  had  no 
access  to  either  of  these  nor  any  other 
chemical.  No  other  fowls  affected  and 
the  cat  that  ate  from  these  carcasses  Is 
still  healthy.  Fowls  had  the  run  of  the 
farm.  B.  K. 

North  Emporia,  Pa. 

How  about  rat  poison?  Phosphorus  is 
the  active  ingredient  of  most  rat  poisons 
and  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  would 
have  produced  the  conditions  within  the 
gizzard  that  you  describe.  My  guess  is 
that  these  hens  found  some  rat  poison 
that  had  been  placed  about  the  premises. 

M.  B.  D. 


Suspected  Favus 

What  ails  my  hens?  Combs  are  dark, 
covered  with  a  dry  scaly  scab,  not  sore 
but  combs  look  shriveled  or  wilted.  Hens 
not  eating  well  and  a  few  dying,  not  lay¬ 
ing  any  amount.  Some  hens  that  die 
are  in  good  shape  and  others  are  not. 
Both  pullets  and  hens  are  affected  al¬ 
though  in  different  houses.  F.  H.  M. 

Goldsboro,  Md. 

Shrivelled  combs,  covered  with  whitish 
scales,  are,  of  course,  natural  to  hens 
during  the  non-laying  period ;  there  is, 
also,  a  disease  known  as  favus,  or  white 
comb,  in  which  the  comb  is  covered  with 
light  colored  scaSs  that  may  extend  to 
the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  and 
spreads  by  contact,  causing  death  only 
after  it  has  spread  far  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  exhaustion.  If  you  suspect  this 
disease,  remove  the  affected  fowls  from 
the  flock  and  paint  the  scabby  areas  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


“Did  he  die  a  natural  death?”  “Yes, 
he  was  run  over  in  the  street.”— Kansas 
City  Star. 


Tractor  Performance  Improved 

Further  Refinements  Produce 
Much  More  Power 

With  a  reputation  already  earned  for  superior 
efficiency,  economy,  dependability  and  durability. 
Case  tractors  now  step  definitely  into  the  lead  for 
power  per  dollar  of  cost. 

This  triumph  of  Case  engineering  is  established 
beyond  question  by  recent  official  tests.  With  even 
greater  fuel  economy  the  Case  tractor  now  gives  you 
about  20  per  cent  more  power  for  your  money. 

To  indicate  clearly  this  substantial  increase  in 
power,  new  ratings  are  necessary.  The  new  Case 
18-32  replaces  the  15-27,  and  we  now  build  a  25-45 
instead  of  the  22-40.  These  more  powerful  tractors 
have  been  produced — with  no  change  in  bore  and 
stroke,  no  additional  weight  and  no  increase  in  price. 

Any  Case  dealer  or  salesman  can  give  you  copies 
of  the  official  test  data  and  tell  you  how  this  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  power  was  obtained.  Get  the  facts! 

Before  you  buy  any  tractor,  no  matter  how  well 
presented,  find  out  what  this  latest  Case  improve¬ 
ment  means  to  you  in  greater  usefulness  and  long 
life  per  dollar  invested. 

Here  is  POWER — and  lots  of  it— at  a  price  you 
can  well  afford. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842 

Dept.  B22  Racine  Wisconsin 


t(UOC  MARKS  REG  U  &  PAT  QF9  AND  W  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  TheJ.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


c  y. ’ 


These  Weeder  Blades  Cut  Like  a  Knife 


Ft! 

The  “Acme”  Weeder  has  blades  which  cut 
through  weeds  instead  of  dodging  around  them. 

■  The  only  Weeder  we  have  ever  seen  that  will 

■  clean  out  a  patch  of  quack  grass.  An  excellent 

light  draft  tool  for  grove  and  orchard  cultivation. 

I  \/  S&^-Acme”  ma<le  to  stand  hard  usage. 

^Weeder*  You  can  adjust  the  blades  at  any  desired  depth 

^  /  Jr/(V  or  raise  them  for  clearing  away  trash.  Guards 

protect  the  trees  from  possible  injury. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “ Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Tillage”. 
It  describes  our  complete  line  of  “Acme”  Tillage  Tools  for 
orchard,  field  and  garden  use. 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  COMPANY,  377  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cuts 
6  in. 


Strongly 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
M  Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 

Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -  UP  -  HOOPS. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Use  an 

Edwards  Hitch 


There’s  no  need  to  worry  about  your  Fordson 
tipping  up  when  it  is  equipped  with  an  Edwards 
Hitch.  Tlds  marvelous  hitch  positively  keeps 
the  front  wheels  on  the  ground.  You  can  plow 
through  the  toughest  sod,  go  np  steep  grades, 
pull  heavy  loads,  turn  sharp  corners,  with 
absolute  safety  and  security.  The  harder  the 
pull  the  greater  the  traction.  You  can  steer 
more  easily,  increase  your  working  speed,  save 
fuel,  get  the  full  po  wer  of  the  engine,  drive  with 
your  foot  off  the  clutch — all  made  possible  with 
the  Edwards  Hitch.  Can  you  afford  to  be  without 
it?  Don’t  you  want  to  double  the  value  of  your 
Fordson?  Then  let  us  send  you  full  particulars. 
See  our  money-back  guarantee.  Find  out  what 
others  think  about  it.  Write  today. 


The  Edwards  Bro*.  Co. 
108  Main  Street 
Leiptic,  Ohio 


IfiwaRDSi 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed’  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


It 
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COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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IBSwChicks 


Famous  strains  from  leading  specialty 
breeders  have  been  fused  to  form  our 
breeding  flocks.  All  mating  and  culling 
done  by  a  licensed  poultry  judge. 

Baby  Chick  Book  FREE 

Tells  how  we  mate,  hatch  and  ship  Baby  Chicks 
that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Describes  strains  and 
breeds.  Pictures  our  up-to-date  equipment. 
Gives  our  Safe  Delivery  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

A  small  deposit  will  protect  your  shipping  date. 
Make  sure  of  Chicks  when  wanted. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

“  The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  ” 
Member  hit’ l  Baby  Chicle  Ass’n. 


GROVE  LAWN 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

A.s  we  aim  to  breed  only  the  best,  our 
production  is  limited.  Every  cock  or 
cockerel  in  our  breeding  pens  is  ped¬ 
igreed  with  parentage  trap  nest  records 
of  from  260  to  301  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year. 

Every  hen,  cock  or  cockerel  used  by 
us  for  breeding  are  New  Jersey  cer¬ 
tified  and  blood  tested. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  highest  grade 
of  White  Leghorn  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  us  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARMS 
CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOCKTON 


We  actually  hatch  the 
Chicks  we  sell;  and 
we  control  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  from  which 
they  come.  All  are  pure-bred 
and  production  bred.  25,000 
hatched  weekly— all  leading 
breeds.  You’ll  find  our  prices 
low  for  outstanding  quality. 

Let  us  send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Write  for  them  today. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  Int’l  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 
Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Stock  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  I  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  $5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
S9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  GHICKS 

Bred  from  trapnested  two  and  three-year-old  hens, 
mated  with  individually  pedigreed  cockerels.  This 
strain  has  been  trapnested  and  pedigree-bred  for 
fifteen  years.  Winning  pen  Vineland  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  contest,  1933-24.  Send  for  circular  of  con¬ 
test  winnings  and  price  list. 

HENRY  RAPP,  Jr.  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


—LONE  ELM - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

My  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  haver  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  at  New  York 
State  Fair  on  old  farm  flocks  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  State  Fair  has  accomplish  ed  this. 

Am  booking  orders  for' eggs  and  chicks  now. 
Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  282  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT, 

qUAUTY^tHICKS 

Send  now  for  the  Hillpot  Book  of  Facts  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3, (-00-  egK  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000,000  chicks  per  year.  FREE 
on  request. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


the  farm.  From  healthy  flocks  bred 
kfor  better  ego  laying  qualities.  Per- 
laonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
'gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 
.service.  1 0  0  $  live  delivery .  Prepaid. 
/Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 
'  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it  "«w.  s- 

Van  Wert  Hatcheries,  Route  R-C4  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 
BARRED  ROCKS 
and  R.  I.  REDS 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No  lights  used 
on  breeders.  15,000  chicks  weekly,  beginning 
March  3rd.  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABYCHIX 


Irom  Heavy  Laying,  Free 
Range  and  Certified 
Flocks,  Free  from  Diseases 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns .  S>13  per  3 00 

Barred  Rooks .  15  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  16  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks .  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100$  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  FRANK  N ACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.R.D.No.2 


S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS 


My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Vigorous  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  special  mated  pens  of  Tom  Barron’s  English  Lay 
ing  Strains.  Bred  from  200-egg  strain  and  reared  on  free 
range  all  year  around,  i  rices  Moderate.  Low  Brooding 
Mortality  Guaranteed.  Before  ordering  chicks  elsewhere, 
yisifc  our  model  poultry  plant  with  its  6,000  Layers,  and 
be  convinced  of  our  stock.  Tel.  32-J—Metuchen,  N.  J. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 
Vineyard  Road  Nsar  Lincoln  Highway  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
stock,  Safe  de  livery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 


Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,Culp“enrd 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm&  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS^ 

Chicks,  #18  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs,  810.  85$  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK'S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Barron  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  Large,  vigorous  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Selected  Utility  Matings.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Send  for  my  free 
catalog.  Turkey  Ridgo  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa. 


OU  If*  If  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*.  13c. 

ll  I  IV  O  Mixed,  11c.  Special  prices 

on  600  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAll.tervIlle,  fa. 


u  1 1 '  I f  O  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
V  -/  n  I  Vd*  IV.  O  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  8.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  MaAllsferville,  Pa, 


Raku  Pkinl/e  Pure  bred  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leg- 
DaDy  OniCKS  horns,  Reds,  15c  each. 

ELMER  F.  HASTINGS  Farsonsburg,  Md. 


Chicks— S.  G.  W.  Leghorns,  12c  14c.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  H.  8.  HART,  au.UUterrllle,  Pa. 


Dak..  PkinLn  Healthy,  Hollywood,  White  Leghorn  stock. 
BaDjf  UniCKS  First  quality — Free  Range — Non-Electric 
Lighted.  Pricesright.  EARL  WOOLF  Milford,  N.  J. 


r\au  nirl  rtinfc  Purebred  S.  C. White  Leghorn  from 
Uay-UIO  GtllCKS  free  range  stock.  Write  for  price 
list.  Martin  B.  Search  Baptistown,  N.  J. 


Fraleigh’s  Buff  Leghorns  Booking  orders  for  chicks 

forMarchand  April  delivery.  CECIL  E.  FRALEIGII,  Clermont, N.T 


Tancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  fir. 
I  cular.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsvillo,  Va. 


Hatch  and  Raise  More! 


Use  the  machines 
preferred  by  leading 
poultry  experts 

NEWTOWN 

Lamp-Heated 

INCUBATORS 

and 

NEWTOWN 

Coal-burning 

COLONY 
BROODERS 

Quick  Shipments 

Write  for  Your 
Catalog  NOW 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Small  machines  built  to  New¬ 
town  Giant  Standards.  The 
most  advanced  design,  re¬ 
markable  for  ease  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  operation  and  the  great 
hatches  of  Newtown-quality 
chicks  it  produces.  Built  to 
lastforyears.  This  “personal” 
incubator  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  thefamous  Newtown 
Giant — that  means  best  in  the 
world.  Moderate  in  price  — 
unequalled  in  value. 


The  Newtown  Colony  Brooder  revolu¬ 
tionized  brooding  and  has  long  been  the 
most  popular  brooder.  Today  it  is  better 
than  ever  due  to  unique  and  exclusive 
192s  features:  the  smoke  box  ell  that 
traps  all  dirt  from  smoke  pipe  and  pro¬ 
tects  regulator;  the  perfected  rigid  de¬ 
flector  with  large  lid  giving  easy  access 
to  grates  and  space  under  deflector.  No 
extra  cost.  Three  sizes. 


Dependable 

Automatic 

Efficient 


350,  500, 
and  1000 
Chicks 


The  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
poultry  at  Madison  Square  Garden  was 
held  January  21  to  25  and,  as  usual,  at¬ 
tracted  lovers  of  the  feathered  race  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  ^arrangement 
of  the  coops  displayed  the  birds  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  as  the  regular 
classes  were  all  cooped  in  single  tiers 
on  the  main  floor,  while  the  pigeons  held 
full  sway  in  the  gallery,  and  the  lower 
level  was  givn  over  to  the  bantams, 
turkeys,  water  fowl,  pet  stock  and  dis¬ 
play  pens,  also  commercial  exhibits  of 
poultry  feed  and  equipment. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  size  of  this 
show  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  nearly  700  exhibitors  from  34 
States  and  from  Canada  *  representing 
nearly  every  known  variety  of  land  and 
waterfowl  not  to  mention  several  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  making  such  as  the  White 
Laced  Red  Wyandottes,  the  Blue  Laced 
Red  Golden  Wyandottes,  etc. 

Although  conditions  were  in  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  state  for  holding  a  poultry 
show  at  this  time  owing  to  the  numerous 
embargoes  which  have  been  put  in  ef¬ 
fect  against  the  interstate  movement  of 
live  poultry,  there  were  comparatively 
few  exhibitors  who  were  unable  to  get 
their  birds  to  the  show.  The  indirect 
effects  of  the  embargoes,  however,  seem 
to  show  a  reduction  in  the  sales  of  stock 
and  chicks  as  compared  with  other  sea¬ 
sons  at  this  time. 

Madison  Square  is  recognized  as  the 
round-up  show  of  the  season  as  it  is  the 
last  of  the  large  shows  and,  coming  just 
before  the  hatching  season,  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  selling  show* 
in  the  counfry.  Here  we  meet  poultry- 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  each  interested  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  breed  or  branch  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  The  science  of  breeding  exhibi¬ 
tion  poultry  has  become  such  a  fine  art 
that  only  specialists  who  confine  their 
efforts  to  breeding  only  one  or  two  va¬ 
rieties  stand  much  chance  of  winning 

Those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giants 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years  will 
not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  this  was 
the  largest  class  in  the  show  with  158 
birds  in  the  class  which  proves  that  this 
breed  is  being  perfected  along  fancy 
lines.  It  was  certainly  a  fine  exhibit 
of  Giants  of  good  size  and  color,  and  to 
hear  the  awful  tales  of  egg  production 
from  these  wonderful  table  fowls  would 
make  the  heart  of  a  poor  Leghorn  breeder 
heat  with  envy — “and  how  the  eggs  do 
hatch— nearly  every  one  turns  out  a 
stronng,  healthy  chick.” 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  class  with  143  birds  of  ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  color.  Only  SO  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  were  exhibited  in  the 
open  classes,  the  winners  being  birds  of 
good  size  and  excellent  quality  which  is 
a  distinct  improvement  over  the  little 
“sparrow”  Leghorns  which  were  a  show 
favor  a  few  years  ago.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  pens  of  utility  Leghorns  on  display 
all  of  which  looked  like  they  were  money 
makers.  There  seems  to  be  some  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  breeders  ro 
overdo  the  size  of  these  egg  machines. 
When  the  hens  run  over  five  pounds  and 
the  cocks  run  over  seven  pounds  they  are 
certainly  going  too  far  on  the  question 
of  size  as  smaller  birds,  about  standard 
weight,  will  produce  just  as  many  or 
more  eggs  on  less  feed. 

The  manufacturers  of  poultry  feed  and 
equipment  were  out  in  full  force  with  a 
great  array  of  up-to-date  useful  and 
necessary  articles  for  the  poultrvman. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
toward  the  commercial  poultryman  using 
ready-mixed  rations  especially  for  chicks 
and  the  mash  part  for  laying  hens.  The 
manufacturers  find  that  they  must  de¬ 
liver  the  quality  in  their  feeds  if  their 
business  is  to  be  successful  and  they  are 
competing  strongly  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  along  this  line.  Among  the 
new  ideas  in  feeding  the  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  for  early  hatched  chicks  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  and  successful. 

Lectures  by  prominent  poultry  author¬ 
ities  on  different  phases  of  the  poultry 
business  were  given  in  the  lecture  room 
and  judging  contests  were  a  feature 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Don’t  Be  Fooled 

buyingchicks  from  picked  up  eggs 
of  unknown  ancestry. 

Our  pricefor  Grade  A  Chicks  is 

#28  per  100  or 
#270  per  1 ,000 

The  blood  of  the  highest  record 
laying  stock  in  the  world  is  in  our 
flocks.  By  careful  selection 
and  rigid  culling,  using  for  our 
foundation  mating9  only  the  high¬ 
est  record  birds  of  good  size  and 
unusual  stamina,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  strain  of  Leghorns  un¬ 
equaled  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  all  around  good  qualities. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

Hatches  every  day 
80-page  Illustrated  Book  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Ohio  Accredited  Flocks 

All  birds  blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhea,  and 
chicks  are  guaranteed  against  this  disease. 

We  hatch  about  150,000  chicks  from  our  own 
high-grade  flocks  and  sell  no  others  under  our 
guarantee.  Get  our  guarantee  on  health,  color, 
type  and  delivery.  If  in  need  of 

White  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  White, 
Barred  or  Buff  Bocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  Black  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

DELPHOS  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS 
DELPHOS,  OHIO 


S.C. 

White 


LEGHORN 

THE  KIND  THAT 


Live 
ay 


and  Proms! 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


Stephen  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Ghix-8-Wks.  Pullets  Sper£?romiTl 

carefully' selected  OLD  HEN  Bl  eeders  which  have  been 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Newtown  Hatched.  $22—100;  600  or 
more,  $20—100,  Postpaid.  Jersey  Giant  Chix,  $45 — 100. 
13tli  Season.  Our  Illustrated  Catalog  describes  our  Stock 
and  Plant  and  proves  that  our  Strain  is  Profitable.  Send 
for  it.  “  On  the  Square.” 


BABY  Mixed  .  11c  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13c  per  100 
^  Barred  Rocks .  15c  per  100 

llv^YVD  . 15c  per  mg 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100$  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  I\  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Basom’s  White  Leghorns 

Chicks,  815  per  hundred. 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 

finrlnn’c  Rahu  flhinlfo  Hollywood  strain  White  Leg- 
uOlIOn  S  u3Dj  uMICKS  horns.  Limited  number  forMar. 
and  April.  Address  Wm.  F.  Gorton,  Belmont,  N.Y.  R.No.  4 

SA  ANNINAC  Sheppard  and  Bred-to-lay pullets, $2. 

.  b.HHOUflHO  G.  SIMMS  Itox  Y  Lake,  N.  Y. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  SSffirSMB 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  100  selected  and  Cer¬ 
tified  cockerels.  Breeding  stock,  day-old  chicks  and  eggs 

for  hatching.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  Bax  183 

For  Sale— African,  Toulouse,  E"hdile„Geiensae,aandGold“ 

en  Seabright  Bantams.  WORLEPS  POULTRY  FARM.  Mercer,  Pa. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

. 

I 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis/’  then  1  gave  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your  birds 
develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale  faces  and 
combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful  life  saver,  rec¬ 
ommended  by  leading  poultrymen  everywhere;  $1.10 
postpaid;  large  flock  sizes  $2.60  and  $5.00  postpaid.  We 
guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

GAPPY  BEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Room  106  36  South  Market  Street  boston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


<?/?!< 

1  hO.M.C°- 

TRADE  MARK 


PEARL  C R ITservcsa 

double  purpose.  Keeps 
poultry  healthy  and  makes 
hens  lay.  Prove  this  by 
•ending  us  name  of  your 
dealer  and  10c  for  lb. 
pkg.  prepaid.  Booklet 
of  Poultry  Remedies. 

The  Ohio  Marble  Co. 

175  Ash  8t.  Piqua.O. 


COLORED  PICTURES 

•'POULTRY 

TRIBUNE  • 


of  Ideal  Chickens  In  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors.  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  Issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  O Co 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  Ill. 


Poultry  Advocate  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Free  to  Raisers  of  Rock,  Reds  Leghorns 

This  ad,  clipped  and  pasted  on  a  postal  card  or  letterhead 
"ill  bring  a  free  sample  copy  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Monthly,  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal  or  The  Leghorn 
World,  with  free  breed  book  offer.  Simply  sign  name 
and  address  in  full  and  designate  which  breed  you  raise. 

Poultry  Pub.  Co.  Dept.  373  Waverly,  la. 

CHICKS-PULLETS 

There  are  no  higher  producing  white 
Leghorn  flocks  in  the  East  than  ours 
Send  for  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

SHED  HBOS.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

WELLWARDS.C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

CHICKS  EGrGrS 

WEILWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  1. 1„  N.Y. 

For  Sale-40  White  Rock  Pullets  TheC?ot.e$tb?“ 'coops 

furnished  ;  buyer  pay  trans.  F.  E.  YEOMAN,  Denton,  Maryland 


CHICKS  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks  Prices.  y 

Six  leading  breeds.  Priee  list  and  catalog 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Wil<!nn’«  fllialifu  fihix  Barred  and  WhiteRocks.S.C.  W, 
nilbUII  yudlliy  Unix  Leghorns.for  late  Feb.  and  early 
March  deliveries.  They  are  hatched  from  pure  bred, 
healthy,  Free  range  Farm  stock,  full  of  strength  and  vi¬ 
tality.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $18,  Barred  Rocks,  $20,  White 
Rocks  $22  per  100.  Order  direct.  Send  full  remittance. 
Write  for  Booklet.  We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  Post 
paid.  Wilson's  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Flemington,N.  J. 

Prize  Winning  Strain  Jersey  Giants  pe"slet0sf’ 

type  and  coloring  at  $5  each  for  pens.  Cockerels 
from  $5  to  $8  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VAN  ALKN  FARM  Chester,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  iiUaKy  cnickB  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  We havesuppiied  formanyyoara 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatehing.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn’s 
Hatcheries,  341  Mein  St,,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
i  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 

|  There  are  109  pens,  eacli  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  Jan.  16,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

_  Week  Total 

Ferguson  Fnis,  Tenn .  0  0 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  62  447 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  51  412 

j  W.  H.  B.  -Kent,  N.  Y .  46  397 

i  Tiios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  43  330 

!  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  57  252 

i  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  33  347 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada  .  53  339 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  35  437 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  47  234 

S.  T.  O.  Jfm,  N.  J .  35  292 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  59  640 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  33  138 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  23  330 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio  .  18  40 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  54  247 

Florton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio  .  87  781 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  46  373 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  40  284 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  56  431 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  43  375 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  21  23S 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . 35  4S1 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  29  315 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  32  313 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa .  17  506 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  74  534 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  50  406 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  84  702 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  55  628 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  69  515 

Ilighview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  38  558 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  65  621 

Eigenrarrch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  59  323 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  I’a .  48  446 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  43  541 

Geo.  B.  F'erris,  Mich.  . .  73  497 

Whitegg  Fm,  ine.,  N.  j .  29  315 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  58  584 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  17  377 

,T.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  80  727 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  52  419 

Barne’s  Hollywood  Strain,  N.  Y .  41  480 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  374 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . ’  35  718 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  72  588 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  39  431 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  60  377 

Windy  Brow  F'ms,  N.  J .  37  335  | 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  52  495 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasle.v,  Mich .  78  729 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  53  402 

Karol’s  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  14  102 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio  .  40  405 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  3  322 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  57  515  j 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  31  539 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  25  213  | 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  28  323 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  40  233 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . 37  313 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  30  293 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  52  573 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa . .  36  313 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa . 37  411 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  58  483 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  56  333 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  74  491 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . \ _  37  523 

Spring  Lake  F'm,  N.  J .  22  308 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  40  417 

Thad  White,  N.  J . .  39  413 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J . .  19  488 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J . .  35  319 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  31  430 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  15  505 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  70  471 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  24  288 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  40  538 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  43  431 

J.  R.  VanHouten,  N.  J .  39  313 

New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J _  71  473 

Edward  P.  NieP,  N.  J .  39  268 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 54  555 

Wliiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio  .  47  314 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J.  . .  50  349 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  51  519 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  33  383 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  64  383 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  31  313 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  44  405 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm.  Conn .  28  315 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  54  410 

S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  F'm.  Ohio  .  37  325 

•  S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  54  389 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  41  316 


Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . 

Mottled  Houdans 
Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y . 


0 

0 

6 


11 

4 

20 


33  259 


Total  .  4415  40114 


Chickenpox 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  chicken- 
pox?  What  causes  it  and,  how  may  I 
prevent  my  birds  from  getting  it? 

Millville,  N.  J.  f.  w. 

Chickenpox,  like  other  diseases  of  in¬ 
fectious  nature  come  only  from  some 
preceding  case.  It  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  shall  be  direct  contact, 
for  the  virus  of  contagious  diseases  may 
be  carried  in  many  ways  and  for  long 
distances.  It  is  often  harbored,  too,  in 
apparently  healthy  individuals  that  have 
either  recovered  from  an  aftack  or  proven 
so  resistant  to  it  that  the  infecting  or¬ 
ganism  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Such 
animals,  whether  human  or  of  lower 
types,  are  called  carriers  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  breaking  out  of  disease  in 
many  places  where  no  contact  with  an¬ 
other  case  can  be  traced.  Chickenpox, 
roup  and  bird  diphtheria  are  often  in¬ 
timately  associated  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  The  only  pre¬ 
ventive  of  chickenpox  is  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  infection,  unless  vaccination 
with  what  are  called  “baeterins”  is  prac¬ 
ticed  and  proves  successful.  m.  b.  d. 


How  to  get  a  25  per  cent 
Greater  Hatch 

One  of  the  country’s  greatest  poultry 
experts  announces  surprising 
results  of  recent  tests 

Harry  R.  Lewis,  former  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  Jersey  State  University,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the  country, 
is  also  a  successful  commercial  poultry  man.  He 
uses  his  own  flock  for  studying  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  flock  management. 

When  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  was  fi¬ 
nally  put  on  the  market,  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  a  Yeast  for  animals,  Prof.  Lewis  determined 
to  see  for  himself  just  what  it  would  do  in  in¬ 
creasing  fertility  and  hatchability. 


TWO  tests  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Lewis  Farms, 
Davisville,  R.  I,,  with  startling 
results. 

The  first  test  was  made  during 
March  and  April,  1924.  Two 
pens,  each  of  320  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  all  the  same  age 
and  quality,  were 
used  in  the  ex¬ 
periments.  Both 
pens  were  fed  the 
New  Jersey  lay¬ 
ing  mash  and 
scratch  feed. 


Feed  the 
Breeders  right! 


t 


The  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  that 
one  pen  was  fed 
Yeast,  according 
to  directions,  in 
both  wet  and  dry 
mashes.  Yeast 
feeding  in  this 
case  was  started 
two  weeks  before 
the  first  eggs  were 
saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Results  Are  Conclusive 

Out  of  9,800  eggs  saved  from  the 
non -yeast-fed  pen,  only  59.5  per 
cent  hatched.  But  out  of  10,300 
eggs  from  the  Yeast-fed  birds, 
74  per  cent  hatched! — conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  value  of  Yeast. 

But  like  most  other  poultry- 
men,  Prof.  Lewis  has  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  eggs  for  hatching 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
when  production  is  generally  low 
and  conditions  are  most  adverse. 
What  would  Fleischmann’s  Dry 
Yeast  do  under  these  conditions? 
Two  pens  of  300  pullets  each 
were  selected  from  birds  hatched 
February  9,1924.  Both  pens  were 


put  under  lights  October  1  and 
forced  for  egg  production.  The 
same  feeding  methods  were  fol¬ 
lowed  as  before,  with  one  pen  re¬ 
ceiving  Yeast  from  the  start. 

Nearly  Doubles 

November  Hatch 
Out  of  600  eggs  saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  the  birds 
not  receiving 
Yeast,  only  29.3 
per  cent  hatched. 
But  out  of  750 
eggs  saved  from 
the  Yeast-fed  pen 
5  4. 5  per  cent 
hatched!  This 
was  a  25.2  per 
cent  greater 
hatch  from  the 
Yeast- fed  pen 
— almostdouble. 
the  hatch  of  the 
pen  not  fed  Yeast ! 
This  remarkable 
showing  was 
made  even  after  5 
weeks  of  forcing,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  late  in  November, 
an  unnatural  breeding  season. 

A  complete  report  of  these  tests 
for  increasing  the  fertility  and 
hatchability  of  eggs,  as  carried  out 
by  Professor  Lewis  at  his  farm,  has 
been  prepared.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
this  booklet — it’s  free.  Then  try 
this  proved  new  method  yourself. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
comes  in  1  lb.  and  2}/2  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  kegs,  and  100  lb. 
barrels.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  supply  you.  If  not,  order 
direct  from  us,  enclosing  check, 
cash,  or  money  order  with  the 
coupon  below.  The  Fleischmann 
Company,  701  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  hatching  season  is 
upon  us — and  again  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultrymen  will 
be  disappointed  in  the 
fertility  and  hatchability 
of  their  eggs.  The  aston¬ 
ishing  results  explained 
on  this  page  will  interest 
every  up-to-date  poultry- 
man.  They  show  how  to 
overcome  many  hatching 
difficulties — point  the  way 
to  stabilization  of  the  baby 
chick  industry — and  to 
all  -  year  -  round  hatching. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES: 


1  lb.  packages 
2 yi  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A. 
$  1.00 
2.00 
18.50 
69.00 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
Rico 
$  1.20 
2.40 
22.00 
82.50 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-32 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin  on  increasing  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability. 

□  Enclosed  find  $.....  Please  send  me  ....  pounds 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . . 


Ccxyrlgbt.  1926.  Tho  Fleischmann  Co. 
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Eggs  Are  High — 

Get  More  of  Them  Right  Now! 

Proteins  in  the  correct  proportions  will 
make  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — 
better  eggs — at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
you  get  the  best  prices.  Mix  your  own  feed; 
put  in  plenty  of  meat  scrap,  digester  tankage, 
poultry  bone,  charcoal,  oyster  shells,  or  poultry 
grit — if  you  feed  your  flock  right  you  get  paid 
back,  and  have  a  fine  profit  left  over. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


41  This  fine.Calif  ornia  Redwood  140-Egg  Incubator,  with  double  walls, 
“clead  air  space  between,  hot  water  heat, copper  tank.double  glass  door, 
nursery,  self-regulating — complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  il i.Z’o.  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

180-Egg  Size,  only  $15.75  with  Brooder,  Both  $22.00 
340-Egg  Incubator— $30.75  with  42  Inch  Canopy— $44.75 

You  take  no  risk  buying:  Wisconsins.  We  give  3D  days'  trial — money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  you  prefer  larger  machines  we  have  them  up  to  1000  eggs- 


25  Freight  Paid 


30  Pays  Trial  | Why  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  Colony  Brooders 

mati^contTo ° can"t  goout f b^rn^ teldy  blue  flame? no  wFck! n “uoubVe  AUt?< 

Pvnrncc  Paid  prices  24  in. Canopy,  125  chick, $9.95 
Expressr am  r rices  32 jn  Canopyj 300  chick  1 5 55 

42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  17.75 
52in. Canopy, lOOOchick, 19.75 


Write  for  1925  Catalogue  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Size  only  $22.1 
lot  Air  $31.00 

Brooder  y 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  RACINE,  WIS^ 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 

Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
SO  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 

Catches  all  condensation  above  ■rodf. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMP  ANY,,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


C4NTCU16 
Wv  MASS 
rtroro  > 

'I’^ArunfO  y\ 

.H0/J 

Fj-  HI 

Can’t  Clog-No  WasteDry  Mash  Feeder 

More  Eggs-Less  Cost  ®rfleXeS“sTew 

“Can’t  Clog”  No  Waste  Dry  Mash  Feeder— the  most  practical  on 
the  market  today!  Chains  join  hopper  to  pan  which  vibrates  when 
hens  feed,  thus  preventing  clogging.  Adjustable  to  any  kind  of 
feed.  Cone  in  pan  spreads  feed  to  all  sides  of  feeder. 

Special  Introductory  Offer  at  this  special  offer. 

40  qt.  slxe  (express  col.)  $3.50  20  qt.  size  (postpaid)  $2.97 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Don’t  wait,  order  now! 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  82  Urbana,  Ind. 


i  Take  No  Risk 
|i]  30  Days  Trial 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run.  Freight  Paid 
east  of  Rockies. 


Money  oacK  n  not  satib- 
fled.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years; 
deep  chick  nursery, hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Order  from  this  ad,  you  take  no  risk, 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
140  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
260  Egg —  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
140  Egg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  22.95 

260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 

Ironclad  IncubatorCo.,  box  87  Racine,  Wis. 


[F 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

For  Sale— Blue  Flame  Brooders  $16;  No^2— $19  :  No. 

52— $22.  Folder  free.  W.  A,  LAUVElt  MoAllaterville,  I’a 


$13- 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 


THE  HENYARD 


80  Egg  lncubator$11.95;Hot  Water,  Cop. 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated  .  S! 5-9S  buys  80- 
Chick;$7.9S  1 4 O - Ch t c k ;S9 .95  2 30- Chic k 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95  Order  both 

140  Sire  Incubator  and  Brood«r,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guar-apteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  m  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
__  “Hatching  Facts;'*  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  box  48  RaoinejWis^ 


What  Has  Become  of  the 
Runner  Duck? 

,  The  above  appeared  on  page  1560,  and 
I  am  answering  roll  call  for  my  own 
flock  of  White  Runners. 

The  Indian  Runner  is  the  Leghorn  of 
the  duck  tribe.  I  have  had  over  12 
years’  experience  with  this  little  egg  ma¬ 
chine,  and  can  say  for  continued  and 
persistent  laying  they  are  ahead  of  hens 
regardless  of  breed  ;  have  had  them  aver¬ 
age  260  eggs  for  the  year.  They  will 
begin  laying  at  four  and  a  half  months 
old  and  continue  laying  ‘through  the 
Winter  in  a  mild  climate  and  as  late  as 
December  20  in  a  cold  climate.  I  have 
raised  them  in  arid  Oklahoma,  in  sunny 
Florida  and  snowy  New  York. 

The.  eggs  are  not  strong,  like  other 
ducks’  eggs,  they  are  pure  white,  of 
large  size  and  fine  flavor,  bring  the  top 
price  at  all  times,  and  double  the  price 
of  hen’s  eggs  during  the  Spring  up  to 
Easter. 

As  a  table  fowl  the  Runner  is  delic¬ 
ious;  the  flesh  is  tender,  juicy  and  fine 
flavored,  and  is  relished  by  many  who 
do  not  like  the  large  fat  ducks. 

The  ducklings  are  hardy  and  easily 
raisec},  and  grow  rapidly ;  will  weigh 
4  lbs.  at  eight  weeks  old.  They  are  not 
affected  by  the  long  list  of  diseases  and 
insects  that  chickens  are.  Another  good 
point  in  their  favor  is  they  can  be  fed 
after  dark  like  pigs,  so  that  people  work¬ 
ing  away  from  home  early  and  late  can 
successfully  keep  Runners  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  care  for  hens. 

Runners  are  good  layers  for  four  or 
five  years,  so  the  flock  does  not  have  to 
:?e  renewed  annually  as  with  hens  to 
keep  up  the  egg  yield. 

Runners  are  not  excessive  eaters;  on 
free  range  a  quart  of  laying  mash  twice 
a  day  for  each  nine  ducks  is  sufficient 
for  heavy  egg  production.  My  confidence 
in  their  future  greatness  increases  with 
each  year’s  experience  with  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on 
Runners.  mrs.  alice  trammell. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y.— Granting  all  this,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  answered.  If  these  state¬ 
ments  are  true,  why  has  the  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  duck  not  run  the  Leghorn  out  of 
business? 


HatchwS  a 
Chick 

From  Every 
Fertile  Egg 

The  DETROIT  ie  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  to  give  big 
hatches  of  lusty,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chicks. 

Temperature  is  automat¬ 
ically  regulated  by  a  Miller 
type  trip  burner  that  acts 
directly  on  the  flame.  Heat 
is  held  in  and  cold  kept  out 
by  double  walls  having  dead 
afr  spaces  between  them. 


Freight  pie- 
paid  east  of 
Rockies  and 
allowed  to 
points  beyond 

chamber  is  evenly  heated— 
the  hollow  square  hot  water 
tank  has  rounded  elbows 
that  prevent  cold  corners. 

These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  features  that  make  the 
Detroit  such  a  big  hatching 
incubator.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  and  detailed 
description  and  get  the 
almost  unbelievable  bargain 
price. 


by 

air  oyuGvo 

Every  part  of  the  hatching  ,.,w. 

Big  Combination  Offer 

Detroit  -  Alliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 

My  record  smashing  com¬ 
bination  offer  is  the  talk  of 
the  country.  Write  for  It 
today  and  learn  what  tre¬ 
mendous  savings  you  can 
secure  by  ordering  both  ma¬ 
chines  at  one  time.  Read  my 
unconditional  guarantee. 
Complete  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  I  make  a 
sale.  Drop  me  a  card  to¬ 
night.  I’ll  answer  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

Wm.  Campbell.  President 
Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


Keeps  140  Chicks  comfortable 
and  warm.  Insures  maturity 
of  your  flock.  Same  efficient 
durable  construction  as  in  the 
Detroit  Incubator.  The  most 
practical  brooder  built. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don't  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Improving  Mash;  Oil 
Heater  in  Hover 

1.  I  am  feeding  a  well-known  dry 
mash,  the  analysis  of  which  is:  Protein, 
18%,  fat.  1%%;  carbohydrates,  40%; 
fiber,  12%.  Do  you  think  I  can  improve 
this  mash  by  adding  50  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed  to  the  100  lbs.  of  mash?  If  not, 
what  else  could  I  add  to  it  to  increase 
eggs?  2.  How  can  I  make  a  hover  out 
of  an  oil  heater?  J.  B.  B. 

Connecticut. 

1.  I  should  not  add  more  high  protein 
food  to  a  mash  containing  18%  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
a  more  “forcing”  one.  Proteins  are  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  so  that 
the  mere  statement  of  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  does  not  .tell  the  whole  story.  Meat, 
which  is  high  in  animal  protein,  is^more 
stimulating  than  the  protein  of  vegetable 
origin,  hut  a  good  mash  should  contain 
a  suitable  proportion  of  this  and  ought 
not  to  need  reinforcing ;  18%  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  as  the  protein  content  of  a 
mash,  providing  that  sufficient  of  that 
protein  is  from  animal  sources.  Perhaps 
you  can  add  skim-milk  to  the  ration ; 
this  would  increase  the  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  probably  the  safest  form. 

2.  I  have  some  doubt  whether  you  can 

make  a  satisfactory  one.  I,  at  least, 
have  never  had  any  success  with  oil 
heaters  designed  for  house  use  in  brood¬ 
ers.  I  have  smoked  chickens  black  with 
them  and  narrowly  escaped  setting  the 
brooder  afire  many  times.  If  anyone 
knows  how  to  use  the  ordinary  type  of 
oil  heater  in  a  brooMer-house  safely,  the 
plan  will  be  appreciated.  u.  b.  d. 


MARVEL 


a  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC  BROODERS^ 

Neu>  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open.  h 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Neverunerated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 

BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


“Doesn’t  that  customer  know  what  he 
wants?”  asked  the  boss.  “Yes,  sir.”  re¬ 
sponded  the  smart  salesman,  “but  Im 
trying  to  sell  him  something  else.” — 
Louisville  Courier  J ournal. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
ing  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 

Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different:-better— more  e- 

conoroi cal- -more  dependable.  Thousands  m  use.  Results  mar- 
veFou™.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer* 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

7212  Ellsworth  Ave«  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.- 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


\VENARI‘ 


iBK  / 


or 

Money 
Refunded, 


TRADE  MARK  ^ 

i OARBOUNEUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept,  zio  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  &  Rare 
WujPQS  Breeds,  Ducklings, Goslings, Baby  Toms. 

Bantams  &  Games.  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Company,  620  Davis- Farley  Bldg. 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


—WISHBONE  Incubators- 

85-Egg 

Other 
Sizes 

170- egg 
255-egg 
400-egg 
800-egg 
up  to 

48,000-egg 

WISHBONE  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
do  all  that  any  incubator  can  possibly  do 
We  guarantee  they  will  produce  more  chicks 
of  better  quality  at  lower  cost  with  least 
labor.  The  best  incubators  money  can  buy 
Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  book. 


Wx  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WISHBONE  n 
$12  up  jkl 


Brooders 


WISHBONE  Brooders  are  the  best  way  to 
raise  the  best  chickens.  Powerful,  economical, 
trouble-proof  they  can’t  get  out  of  order. 
No  work,  no  priming,  no  pre-heating,  no  wicks 
to  trim.  Oil-burning  heater  gives  hot  blue 
flame  at  touch  of  match.  Plenty  of  heat  in  zero 
weather .  5  sizes,  $12  up.  Write  for  free  book. 

American  Incubator  Co.,  1186  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PARKS’ BRED 


to-lay  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
end  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
M  ARE  and  Hold  about  all  the 

WORRIES  CERTIFIER  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  V>%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  326  eggs 
jn  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— ECO,  CRICK  &  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONE8  GEORGETOWN,  REL. 

SCOFIELD’S  Whlteand  D„«L»  R.  I.  Red* 

U  PKIlIOIl  Barred  ROCKS  w.  Leghorn  WllICKS 

Farm  range.  Selected  Breeders.  Certified  C’kls.  Newtown 
lncubat’r,  *20to*24  per  100.  Egg,  *10& *12. *2  per  lS.Circ. 
Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  del.  WNIIE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Fithkill  N.Y 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  8  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


For_ 

Hole- 


Thompson’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Ringlets 

Have  been  breeding  Ringlets  for  several  years.  Nice 
cockerels,  five  dollars  each.  CLINTON  R.  H0USEL,  dingoes,  N.  J. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks Park  strain 


Hatching  Eggs.  J. 


Chicks  and 
TROPEANO,  Sparrowbiish,  New  Tork 


Butt  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  ?,-< 

ing strain.  $5  each.  ROY  R.  Mull, 


Beautiful,  large  and 
*  'oni  an  excellent  lay- 

Robertsdale,  Pa. 


Prannaie  Rnnlre  and  While  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
I  Idllbalo  nUli Ml  nols.  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  West  hump  ton  Beach,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

U/kjlp  WvanHnHp  Ped*Bree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
"‘•GO  IFjailUUllG  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOW  PEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes — Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls. 
J’ulleis,  Hens — $8  each.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fulls,  N.Y 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices,  Literature. 

Ralph  Woodward  &  Son  Box  28  Grafton,  Mass. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceeeverknown.  Greatest 
-  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them, 
x  ltaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
94yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
Ifow  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS’ 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allstan  Squab  Co.,  allstoslcmass! 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The 
present  contest  began  November  1.  The  follow¬ 
ing’  report  gives  records  for  week  ending 
January  16,  and  total  to  date: 
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Week  Total 
8  92 

. . .  29  236 

. . .  25  150 

26-  215 
14  157 

17  82 

24  2’ 
~7  “i 
19  144 

24  168 

36  2( 
35  263 

25  209 

28  157 

10  159 


G 


II. 


Barred  Rocks 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind.  . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Ont . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I. 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa. 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Kleinsmith,  Ore. 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass.  . . . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me. 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me.  . . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . . 

Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y . . 

W.  J.  Arenholz.  N.  Y . . . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Bocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del.  . . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . 

Monstone  Fm.  Mass . . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass. 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio  .  8 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb.  : . [  30 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . |  29 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  41 

Albert  W.  Bucbbee,  N.  Y . 30 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.  . . .  34 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  32 

Dependable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass.  31 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  28 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  It.  1 .  44 

D.  O.  Witrner,  Mo .  17 

Oarterloa  Fm,  Mo .  34 

!  L.  P.  LaPaline,  Conn . 37 

[  Wni.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 36 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  34 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  34 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  o 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  III .  23 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  r>l 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  28 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 24 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N. 

Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H. 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt.  . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt.  .. 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt. 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass. 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass. 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass. 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass . .  35 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  27 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . . . .  38 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  33 

Itobt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  11 

Clias.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  27 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . . . 3(5 

GeOrge  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  19 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Pm,  Mass .  27 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  21 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn.  .  .' .  3 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  27 

Sunnyfields  Fm.  Conn . .  44 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  29 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  36 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  32 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  45 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn . 4(4 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  29 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  0 

Donald  I.  Goodecough,  Conn .  42 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  47 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Plfr.v  Fm,  Wash .  37 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore .  40 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  40 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas 
Roy  H.  Waite,  Md.  . . . . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo. 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I. 

Mountain  Meadow  Fin,  Vt .  43 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  25 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  33 

J.  R.  Ninmss,  N.  C .  47 

J.  C.  Pal  ton,  N.  C .  34 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 28 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  44 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  28 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  33 

White  Haven-  Sanatorium,  Pa .  22 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  42 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 45 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y .  27 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  35 

R.  C.  P.ailey,  N.  Y .  20 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  31 

John  Boshler,  Jr..  X.  Y .  40 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass . 31 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . ! ! .’  24 

Meadowedge  F'm,  Mass .  44 

Ralph  C.  Dunn.  Mass .  22 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass . '  30 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . .  j  40 

Edgemont  Fm.  Mass . . .  ’  48 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  44 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . .  ' '  30 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  NT.  J .  34 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  25 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  34 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  XT.  J .  23 

Ernest  Craze,  X.  J . 28 

Thos  H.  Neill,  X,  J . 34 

Gus  Walters,  X.  J . > . .  ’  48 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  X.  J . .  39 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  27 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  26 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  26 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  44 

Ernest  II.  Scott.  Conn .  29 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  2 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  5 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Pm,  Conn .  26 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  49 

Hilltop  F'm,  Conn .  43 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  22 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.  Conn .  48 

Wm.  X.  Queal,  Conn .  42 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  34 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  22 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  38 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  24 
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29  237 

27  239 


25  301 
46  399 
21  209 
14  139 

34  207 


05 

472 

306 

278 

227 

274 

370 

231 

330 

513 

126 

330 

304 

436 

343 

304 


381 

498 

332 

280 

241 

227 

321 
328 
285 
277 
234 
378 
448 
247 

298 

322 
281 
143 
174 
358 

323 
238 
187 
203 
421 

299 
491 
141 
450 
403 
258 
156 
229 
289 
331 
287 
315 
287 
343 
250 
376 
320 
214 
190 
241 
270 

95 

187 

289 

375 

362 

171 

178 

197 

289 

221 

346 

202 


Products  of 
known  quality 
known  value 


Made  good  for 
your  protection- 
your  profit 


Harris  Laboratories  Tested  Standards 
Insure  Greatest  Efficiency  of 

Special  Poultry  Preparations 

Harris  Laboratories  are  rendering  a  real  service  to  poultrymen  by 
supplying  needed  materials  measuring  up  in  every  respect  to  the  liign 
standards  which  have  made  the  Harris  Laboratories  medical  prepara¬ 
tions  famous  among  the  physicians  and  scientists  of  America.  They  are 
valued  for  their  superior  quality,  uniformity  and  dependability  :  are  used 
with  absolute  confidence  that  they  will  do  the  work  expected’ of  them. 

Wise  poultry  growers  regularly  feed  their  chicks  cod  liver  oil— 
at  the  rate  of  1  pint  to  100  pounds  of  mash — to  prevent  and  cure  dread¬ 
ed  leg  weakness,  and  to  build  up  the  youngsters  so  they  will  later  re¬ 
sist  coceidiosis.  Leg  weakness  is  banished  by  Vitamine  I).  This  anti¬ 
rachitic  substance  is  found  in  largest  quantities  in  certain  grades  of 
cod  liver  oil  but  not  in  all  cod  liver  oils.  The  oils  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  it  are  valueless  in  this  respect. 

Cod  Liver  Oil -Harris 

Is  Guaranteed  to  Contain  Vitamine  D 

as  well  as  the  highly  important  Vitamine  A.  Every 
lot  of  this  oil  we  sell  is  double-tested  liefore  it  is 
packed  and  shipped.  We  know  of  no  other  brand 
of  tested  and  guaranteed  cod  liver  oil.  So  use  the 
Harris  brand  and  be  sure. 


Price  Delivered 
Prepaid  in  U.S.A. 

One  Pint  $  .75 

One  Gallon  3.50 
Five  Gallons,  15.00 
30-Gal.  Drum,  55.00 

Cash  with  order 
or  C.  O.  D. 


Avoid  untested  oils  and  starchy  feed  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  oil.  Storrs  Experiment  Station  tests  show  that 
starchy  mixtures  Vitamine  D  is  soon  lost. 


in 


The  practice  of  feeding  yeast  to  poultry  is  due  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  supplying  laying  hens 'and  growing  chicks  the  Vitamine  II 
which  prevents  polyneuritis  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis,  stimulates 
a  normal,  natural  appetite  which  induces  the  birds  to  cat  more  of  the 
regular  food  and  so  gain  in  production  and  body  weight.  Here,  Vita¬ 
mine  R  is  the  material  especially  sought,  and  experiment  station  reports 
show  that  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in  Vitamine  B  than  the  ordinary 
bakers’  yeast. 


Brewers’  Yeast-//arris 

is  genuine,  vitamine-rich  brewers’  yeast,  washed 
and  sterilized,  guaranteed  not  to  ferment  the  feed, 
causing  acid  substances  to  develop  in  the  ration 
which  are  undesirable  for  growing  chicks  or  laying 
hens. 


’  Price  Delivered 
Prepaid  in  U.S.A. 

5  lbs.  -  $  2.50 
25  lbs.  -  12.00 

50  lbs.  -  23.00 

100  lbs.  -  45.00 

Cash  with  order 
or  C.  O.  D. 

Add  Brewers’  Yeast -Harris  to  your  rations.  Watch  your 
birds  gain  in  appetite,  in  growth  and  in  egg  production. 

Note  the  modest  prices  we  quote  on  these  “Tested  Standard”  poul- 
p reparations  delivered  prepaid,  direct  from  our  laboratories.  We 
wish  you  to  give  both  a  practical  test  with  your  own  birds.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  special  introductory  offer  of  5  lbs.  Brewers’  Yeast- 
Ha  rris  and  1  gallon  Cod  River  Oil-Harris,  $0  value  for  only  $5  ‘de¬ 
livery  charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  -Use  the  coupon 
TODAY.  Get  more  eggs — raise  more  and  better  chicks — secure  bigger 
profits. 

I  THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  34  Main  Street,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


try 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Send  me  5  lbs.  Brewers’  Yeast-Harris  and 
Harris,  prepaid,  for  $5. 

Name . . . 

Address  . 


Special  Value 
Offer  for  *£> 

1  gallon  Cod  Liver  Oil- 


BABY 

CHIX 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 


that  always  satisfy, 
fgorous,  breeding  cocker- 
They  will  Increase  pro- 


Total  . . .  3468  34787 


Scexe:  Suburban  Residence,  2  a.  m. — 
She:  (sotto  voce)  :  “George,  dear,  it’s  a 
burglar!”  He:  “Sh-h-h-,  don’t  move; 
maybe  he  can  get  that  window  np ;  it’s 
the  one  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
since  the  painters  left.” — Life. 


Unbeatable  layer: 

Your  selected,  vig 
els  now  ready, 
ductlon.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free 

KKDHIKD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I 

REDS 


Rich  color;  certified  ck’Js,  *10;  others.  *5 
Acore’d;  chicks  ready  Feb.  1.  2Ce;  500,  ‘loo. 
Cash  and  early  order  discounts.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Box  KIO  Martland,  Vt. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  ThatLive 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  I 
GIANT  ”  “  ,I  ^  H  ' 

INDIAN 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville,Pa. 


l  n  rttt  /  n  vt  w/  v  j  mt  /-i  n 

sAViSES  (DUCK  LINGS 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Large  Stock  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese  hares  pups 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa] 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  from  prize-winning  stock. 
I"  Healthy.  Prices  reasonable.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 


open 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Bax  29,  Solfersville, 


P». 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  p—  ---? stock 


»  VALLEY  BROOK  FARM.  Peapach.N.J' 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  aadTa^ex” 
treniely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers  Finest 
market  fowl.  We  are  the  world's  largest  hitcher  of 
black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  SID— in  r.hi?.te  eon 
Only  25* 

yoi: 

hoc  _ 

or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad! 

GOOOFLOX  POULTRY  PARIM<S 
3005  Neilson  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

P?CKf  RrEL?’CH,CKS*  DUCKLINGS 

Anconas,  W  Leg  h  o  r  n  s,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Pekin 
Ducklings,  ihoroughbred.  Farm  raised  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  now  C.  W.  Slmonds,  Red 


S.  C.  W.  Barron-Holly wood  strain 

Leghorn  Chicks  f 5!?,.  vigorous 

i  i  siock,  All  Q  U  U  H  pro- 

duced  on  our  own  farm.  *18  per  100.  Circular. 

Haven,  Vermont 


Elniview  Farm 


New 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  jnst  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time, 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  50th  St.,  New  York 


Simple 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiimiiiiiiimimimii 
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Market 


News 


Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Weather  conditions  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  have  been  so  variable  that 
there  has  been  an  unusual  element  of  risk 
in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather  in  the  northern 
States,  especially  in  the  Maine  potato- 
grown  sections,  made  buyers  in  the  local 
market  a  little  cautious  in  theifr  potato 
purchases,  many  wanting  a  guarantee 
that  anything  bought  was  free  from  frost. 
"With  dealers’  doors  closed  to  protect  their 
offerings  from  the  cold,  there  was  less 
“shopping  around”  by  buyers  and  fewer 
buyers  than  usual  were  to  be  seen  ou 
the  street.  Then,  too,  there  was  some 
hazard  in  delivering  -perishables  in 
trucks  wth  the  temperature  around  10 
degrees  above  zero.  However,  these  con¬ 
ditions  lasted  only  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time  and  with  the  rising  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  there  was  the  usual  trading  activity. 
During  the  week  potatoes  strengthened 
about  25c  a  sack  on  good  stock,  but 
price  ranges  were  wide  as  poor,  frozen, 
or  otherwise  undesirable  stock  sold  on 
its  merits.  Cabbage  has  been  holding 
fairly  steady  at  the  shipping  points 
around  Rochester,  selling  $18  to  $20  a 
ton  f.  o.  b.,  but  the  New  York  market 
showed  some  weakness  with  carlots  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  $20  a  ton  and  jobbing  sales 
ranged  $25  to  $28  a  ton.  A  little  im¬ 
ported  cabbage  was  received  from  Hol¬ 
land,  ,the  equivalent  of  four  carloads,  and 
about  15  carloads  of  Florida  cabbage 
were  disposed  of  on  the  New  York  market 
during  the  week.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  the  middle  western  Winter  cabbage 
is  rapidly  cleaning  up.  The  crop,  there 
was  comparatively  light  and  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  there  are  probably  not  over  500 
carloads  left  in  Wisconsin.  New  York 
State's  crop,  however,  was  very  large 
and  considerable  quantities  still  remain 
in  storage,  although  shipments  have  been 
heavy  from  the  Empire  State.'  Celery 
receipts  are  now  comparatively  small 
from  New  York  districts,  California  and 
Florida  leading.  The  celery  market  was 
rather  quiet  and  York  State  carrots  have 
been  dull.  Sweet  potatoes  fluctuated  a 
little  according  to  the  receipts,  but  $3.25 
a  bushel  for  New  Jersey  yellows  was 
generally  top  with  best  Delaware  bring¬ 
ing  $2.75  a  bushel.  Apples  have  been 
commanding  a  little  more  money  when 
fancy.  The  export  demand  continues 
active,  although  the  demand  for  boxed 
apples  exceeded  last  year’s  exports,  while 
exports  of  barreled  applees  were  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.  The  really  active  period 
for  shipping  southern  produce  will  soon 
be  here.  Cuban  and  Mexican  tomatoes 
have  been  arriving,  also  a  few  Floridas. 
As  an  experiment,  a  freight  car  was  re¬ 
cently  loaded  in  Cuba  with  produce,  taken 
across  to  the  mainland  and  forwarded  to 
New  York  by  rail.  The  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  it  indicates  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  southern  truckers 
and  fruit  growers  in  their  endeavor  to 
find  a  better  or  cheaper  method  than  now 
existing  to  get  their  commodities  to.  the 
northern  market. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  is  very  sensitive  and 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  supplies, 
price  fluctuations  in  other  large  markets, 
reports  and  rumors,  all  have  their  effect 
in  determining  present  market  values. 
Early  in  the  week  prices  advanced,  finest 
nearby  white  reaching  69c  a  dozen.  If 
reserve  stocks  had  to  be  drawn  upon 
heavily,  it  would  not  take  long  to  deplete 
the  65,000  cases  which  is  about  the 
amount  of  current  receipts  for  a  week 
at  the  present  time  and  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  would  become  exhausted 
before  the  volume  of  fresh  receipts 
showed  any  material  improvement. 
Weather  conditions  also  strengthened 
this  position  and  a  good  demand  de¬ 
veloped,  resulting  in  price  advances.  They 
were  only  temporary,  however,  as  lower 
western  prices  and  reports  of  heavier 
receipts  being  expected  at  country  points 
caused  a  slump,  prices  going  even  lower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  upward 
trend.  Nearby  eggs  followed  the  general 
market  trend  and  the  accumulations  and 
slow  sale  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  also  af¬ 
fected  the  market  on  nearby  eggs. 

Live  poultry  receipts  for  the  last  two 
weeks  have  totaled  about  135  carloads 
weekly,  but  the  demand  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  and  the  market  ruled  firm  for 
anything  desirable.  Only  two  or  three 
weeks  previous  when  live  fowl  were  com¬ 
manding  about  37c  the  price  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  high,  as  poultry  was  not  sell¬ 
ing  and  prices  were  dropped. to  about  30c. 
Consumers  were  still  afraid  of  getting 
diseased  poultry,  but  strict  government 
supervision  has  evidently  made  the  con¬ 
sumers  feel  safe  as  the  demand  has  been 
steadilv  increasing  with  prices  climbing 
steadily.  Offerings  of  fowl  were  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Chick¬ 
ens  have  been  rather  coarse,,  but  they 
ruled  firm  and  broilers  sold  fairly.  Any¬ 
one  shipping  live  poultry  should  first  get 
in  touch  with  the  city,  State  or  Federal 
authorities,  as  State  embargoes  are  not 
infrequently  changed  as  the  needs  arise. 
Also  be  sure  to  use  a  one-way  coop  in 
shipping  live  poultry.  Dressed  poultry 


have  been  selling  well  and  prices  in  some, 
cases  advanced  a  little.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  fowl  and  even  chickens 
which  were  prone  to  be  coarse  and  staggy 
ruled  firm. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  liberal,  purchasing 
was  on  a  “hand  to  mouth”  basis  due 
largely  to  traffic  conditions  and  prices 
slumped  a  little  in  consequence,  dealers 
preferring  to  make  concessions  rather 
than  pay  demurrage  charges.  Most  of 
the  hay  offered  was  only  medium  quality, 
high-grade  hay  being  in  rather  light 
supply.  Straw  steady.  B.  av.  s 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c;  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
65c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c  ;  carrots,  per 
bunch  5c,  bu.,  90c;  celery,  10c;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce,  head,  10c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  head,  12c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  onions,  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  onions, 
per  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c,  pk.,  20c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
6c;  dill,  bunch,  10c';  turnips,  lb.,  3c; 
turnips,  bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls  (4 %  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb..  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers 
(1%  lbs.),  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  ^lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls  (4%  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers  (1% 
lbs.),  lb.,  38c;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  porterhouse 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak,  lb.,  22  to 
25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  Areal  cutlet, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured  (whole),  lb., 
30c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c. 

Miscellaneous. — ‘Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card.  23c;  honey,  extracted,  18c; 
popcorn  (shelled),  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs  (4  weeks’  old), 
each,  $4 ;  milch  goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar 
(pure),  gal.,  30c;  buckAvheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  15c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to 
35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  22  to  ^35c geese, 
lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,'  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  geese,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  60  to  70c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3  ;  beans,  bu.  $4  to 
$8;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  per  100.  $2 
to  $4 ;  cabbage,  curly,  doz.,  75  to  80c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
40c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c;  onions,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
2  to  3c. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25c ; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16 ;  No.  3,  $1 5 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17  ; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  wheat,  Winter, 
bu.,  $1.75;  Spring,  bu.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c;  forequart¬ 
ers,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  hindquarters,  lb..  17 
to  20c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy, 
lb..  11c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to  29c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  mutton, 
ib„  11  to  13c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  25c ;  colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls.  White  Leghorn,  lb.,  22c ;  colored, 
lb..  28c;  stags,  lb.,  17  to  ISc;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each,  18  to 
21c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c ; 
guinea  fowl,  each,  65c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  60  to  65c. 

Apples,  bu..  Alexander.  $1.25  to  $1.75  : 
BaldAAnns,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Hub- 
bardston,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King.  $1.25  to 
$1.75:  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spys, 
$1.75  to  $2.25:  Wagners,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Wolf  River.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  70_to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  per  100, 
$3.50  to  $4;  cabbage,  red,  crate.  75c  to 
$1  ;  red  Danish,  ton.  $20  to  $25 ;  Avhite 
Danish,  ton,  $12  to  $15;  carrots,  basket, 
50  to  60c :  per  bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  75  to  90c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches 
40  to  50c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
kale.  bu..  40  to  45c ;  lettuce.  Boston, 
hamper.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads. 
50  to  60c- :  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75 


to  $2 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $.175 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  pars¬ 
nips,  basket,  50  to  65c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  4c;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  65  to 
85c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.  jars,  60  to  65c ;  honey,  5-lb.  pads, 
$1.10 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ; 
comb,  clover,  fancy,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $4";75 ;  white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  18 
to  20c ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to 
17c;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $9 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $9  ;  Avhite  kidney,  $8 ;  pea,  $5.50 ; 
medium,  $5.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  8c ;  No.  2, 
7c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2, 
7c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  sheep  skins, 
each,  $1  to  $3  ;  lambs,  $1  to  $3 ;  shear¬ 
lings,  25  to  75c ;  calf,  No.  1,  20  to  21c ; 
No.  2,  18%  to  19%c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  45  to  50c. 

Skunk,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2 

to  $2.25;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  4,  80 

to  90c ;  mink,  $5  to  $12 ;  raccoon,  $3  to 

$6.50 ;  muskrat,  Winter,  large,  $1.50 ; 
weasel,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.90  to  $1.95 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.43  to  $1.45 ;  oats,  68c ;  rye, 
$1.50  to  $1.55. 

Hay,  Timothv,  No.  1,  ton,  $23  ;  mixed, 
$17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $21;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat,  $15  to 
$16;  rye,  $20. 


Lower  grades . 33 

Packing  stock  . .20 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.24 

Average  run . 23 

Skims . 14 

EGGS 


.34 

.27 


.23% 

.20 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  strong, 
due  largely  to  the  steady  winter  and  the 
frequent  cold  turns.  Not  much  is  re¬ 
ported  weak  but  hay,  which  has  not 
been  strong  lately.  Strawberries  have 
firmed  up. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  :  creamery,  38c  to  44c ;  dairy,  28c 
to  29c ;  storage,  37c  to  39c.  Cheese, 
firm :  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  26c 
to  27c ;  Limberger,  27c  to  28c.  Eggs, 
better  supply  :  hennery,  53c  to  60c ;  State 
and  western,  56e  to  58c ;  storage,  50c 
to  53c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  easier  :  tur¬ 
key,  30c  to  42c ;  fowl,  20c  to  33c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20c  to  33c ;  capons,  44c  to  48c  ;  old 
roosters.  18c  to  20c ;  ducks.  25c  to  28c ; 
geese,  22c  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  21c  to  34c ;  fowls,  24c  to  28c ; 
chickens,  24c  to  30c;  old  roosters,  16c  to 
18c ;  ducks,  20c  to  26c ;  geese,  21c  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  active : 
Spy,  King,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
Greening,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  Russet,  Bald¬ 
win.  .$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  western,  box,  $3.00 
to  $5.00 ;  seconds,  bu.,  50c  to  65c.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady  :  home  grown,  bu.,  50c  to  60c ; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweets, 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  : 
Cal.  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  doing  better :  Fla.,  qt.,  50c  to  60c. 
Cranberries,  quiet :  50-lb.  box,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady : 
marrow,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  Avhite  and  red 
kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  medium,  pea,  $7 
to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady  ;  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  steady  :  artichokes,  box,  $4 
to  $5 ;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper, 
$3.50  to  $4;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  75e 
to  90c ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  celery,  Cal.,  era®  $6.50  to  $7; 
cucumbers,  So.,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.25 ; 
egg  plant,  crate.  $3  to  $4 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  basket.  50c  to 
65c ;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  Cal.,  crate,  $7  to  $8 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.50 ;  peppers,  So.,  crate,  $5  to 
$6 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  40c  to  50c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  squash,  lb..  2c 
to  3c ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $8.50 
to  $9 ;  turnips,  yelloAV,  bu.,  65c  to  75c ; 
white.  90c  to  $1  ;  Avater  cress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady :  white  comb, 
20c  to  22c ;  dark.  16c  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  quiet :  sugar,  lb.,  12c  to  l$c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak :  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  rye  straAV,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
car-lot,  ton,  $33.50;  middlings.  $37.50; 
red-dog,  $45;  cottonseed  meal.  $40.75;  oil- 
meal.  $45:  hominy.  $51.50;  gluten, 
$42.70;  oat  feed,  $17.  j.w.  C. 


White,  fancy  . 

.$0.61  @$0.62 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  .55® 

.60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

.  .62'@ 

.63 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .59® 

.61 

Common  to  good . 

.  .40® 

.55 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .4S@ 

.49 

Lower  grades  ....'. . 

.  .40@ 

.45 

LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs,  lb . 

.$0.26@$0.30 

Chickens  . 

.  .2S@ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .10® 

.12 

Geese  . 

.  .20® 

.25 

Ducks  . 

.  .30® 

.33 

Turkeys  . 

.  .40® 

.45 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

.  $0.44®$0.45 

.  .28® 

.35 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .38® 

.40 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .26® 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.  .18® 

.23 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.  .45® 

.50 

6  to  7  lbs . 

.  .38® 

.45 

Small  and  slips . 

.  .30® 

.33 

Ducks  . 

.  .20® 

.28 

Geese  . 

.  .20® 

.25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.. 

.10.00®  11.50 

9  to  10  1'bs . 

.  8.25® 

9.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 

.  6.25® 

S.00 

Culls  . •• . 

.  1.50® 

3.00 

AVILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in 

large 

supply,  wholesaling  around 

10  to  25c  per 

pair ;  jacks,  50  to  65c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  $0.1S®$0.19 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .15® 

.17 

Culls  . 

.  .OS® 

.11 

Lambs,  head  . 

.11.00@14.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 

.  .17® 

.24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $15.00@$15.50 

Lower  grades  .  7.00(d)  12.00 

Sheep  .  5.00(d)  9.25 

Lambs  .  15.00@  18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.10@$0.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.25(d)  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00(d)  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches..  8.00@12.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.00@  6.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00(a)  5.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00®  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  3.50(d)  4.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00(d)  2.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(d)  3.25 

Parsley,  bbl .  6.00@12.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00(d)  5.00 

Peppers,  bu.' .  2.00(d) 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00(d) 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  2.50(d) 

Spinach,  bbl .  4.00(a) 

'Squash,  ‘bbl .  1.50(d) 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00® 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  5.00(d) 


5.50 

2.50 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.00 

7.50 
1.90 
5.00 


Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75® 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  3.50(d) 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.25@$3.75 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  2.10(d)  2.25 

Maine.  100  lbs .  1.35(d)  1.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00(d>14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

-  FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.50(d)  4.50 

Greening  .  4.00(d)  8.50 

McIntosh  .  4.50@11.00 

Spy  .  5.00@  7.00 

Stayman  . 5.00(d)  7.00 

York  ...: .  4.00(d)  6.50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  ....  5.50(d)  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.50'@  6.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 10(d)  .15 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(d)  7.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt.  . .  . 10(d)  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy  . .  .$25.00@$27.00 
No.  2  .  24.00(d)  25.00 


No.  3  .  22.006 

Straw — Rye  .  14.00(! 


23.00 

16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  29,  1925. 

February  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value ;  Class  2B,  $2.25  ;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85  :  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2.  $2.20;  Class  3A.  $1.S0;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.38  (d)$0.39 

Good  to  choice  . . . 35  @  .37 


.$0 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  .  . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

■Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cregm,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best  . $0.47® 

Cheese  . 34  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 80(d) 

Gathered  . 50(d) 

Fowls  . 40(d) 

Roasting  chiokens  . 48@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35(d) 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @ 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 (a) 

String  beans,  lb . 15® 

Onions,  lb . 05 (a) 

Lettuce,  head . 10(d) 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(d) 

Cucumbers,  each . 20® 


18 

15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.48 

.38 

.82 

.70 

.45 

.55 

.40 

.55 

.03 

.20 

.08 

.20 

.10 

.25 
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Make  more  money 
from  poultry  ' 


big,  heavy  meat  birds,  how  to  get 
earlier  hatches  of  stronger  chicks, 
how  to  pick  the  heavy  layers  and  how 
to  get  high  prices.  With  these  facts 
and  with  unfailing  Buckeye  equip¬ 
ment,  you  simply  cannot  fail. 


A  FEW  years  ago  Mr.  Hale 
Thompson  of  Williams,  In¬ 
diana,  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
make  more  money  from  his  chickens. 
He  consulted  his  county  agent  and 
found  out  how  to  go  about  it.  He 
secured  the  right  equipment.  This 
year  his  chickens  made  a  profit  of 
$3,200  for  him. 

This  is  just  one  case  out  of  thousands 
that  could  be  named.  Mrs.  Fred 
Gassaway  of  Rivervale,  Indiana, 
cleared  $1,500  from  her  chickens 
alone.  Mrs.  Fred  Schlunz  of  Ewing, 
Missouri,  made  more  than  $1,500. 
Mrs.  John  Schwengel  of  Champaign, 
Illinois,  made  over  $1,200.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Spurgeon  of  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  made  over  $2,500. 

You  Can  Make  Profits 
Like  These,  Too 

You  can  make  more  money  from 
poultry  —  perhaps  more  than  these 
people  are  making.  It  isn’t  hard.  It 
doesn’t  require  a  big  investment,  nor 
does  it  necessitate  slighting  any  of 
your  other  work. 

It  merely  means  knowing  something 
of  modern  poultry  practices  and 
using  the  right  equipment.  With 
these  two  things,  anyone  can  succeed 
from  the  very  start. 

Ask  Anyone  About  Buckeye 

Ask  any  poultry  authority  about 
Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Ask  your  state  agricultural  college, 

There's  a  Buckeye 


ask  your  county  agent,  ask  any  poul- 
tryman  or  successful  farmer.  With¬ 
out  exception,  they  will  tell  you  that 
Buckeye  equipment  is  safe,  reliable 
and  entirely  satisfactory.  That  it 
produces  results  that  count — every 
time.  That  it  insures  success. 

Buckeye 

incubators 
coal- burning  brooders 
blueflame  brooders 

Fheywill  tell  you  that  Buckeye  is  the 
right  equipment  for  you  as  it  has  been 
the  right  equipment  for  thousands  of 
others  who  have  succeeded. 

“Bigger  Poultry  Profits”  Will 
Give  You  All  the  Facts 

Our  new  book  on  modern  poultry 
methods  will  not  only  tell  you  why 
Buckeye  equipment  insures  success, 
why  it  enables  you  to  produce  bigger, 
earlier  hatches  of  stronger,  sturdier 
chicks,  why  it  enables  you  to  raise 
every  raisable  chick  to  profit-produc¬ 
ing  age — but  it  will  give  you  all  the 
facts  you  need  to  make  real  money 
from  the  chickens. 

It  tells  you  how  to  improve  your 
present  flock,  how  to  develop  a  200- 
egg  strain,  how  to  feed  and  house 
poultry,  how  to  cull,  how  to  secure 
winter  eggs,  how  to  quickly  produce 

Dealer  in  nearly  every  city 


jgP'PW 
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But  You  Can’t  Get  Buckeye 
Profits  Without  Buckeye 
Equipment 

Don’t  try  to  make  the  profits  that 
Buckeye  users  are  making,  without 
genuine  Buckeye  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  It  can’t  be  done.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  tried  to  do  it  with  cheap, 
inferior  equipment  and  have  failed. 
Thousands  of  these  cheap  incubators 
and  brooders  have  been  actually 
thrown  away  to  make  room  for 
Buckeyes.  And  success  has  followed 
because  success  and  worthwhile  prof¬ 
its  are  built  into  Buckeye  Products. 

Start  right  with  Buckeye — that  is  the 
advice  we  give  you  from  our  years  of 
experience  in  making  poultry  raising 
equipment.  Start  right  with  Buckeye 
is  the  advice  that  successful  men  and 
women  everywhere  will  give  you 
from  theif  years  of  experience  in 
using  it. 

Now  Write  For  Our  New  Book 

Don’t  delay.  Write  now.  The  free 
edition  of  this  book  is  limited.  Make 
sure  of  your  copy  by  filling  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mailing  it  today. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  This  cou¬ 
pon  may  be  worth  thou-  / 

sands  of  dollars  to  you.  / 

THE  BUCKEYE  /  The 

INCUBATOR  CO.  Buckeye 

qQft  t?  .  /  Incubator  Co. 

390  Euclid  Ave.  /  390  Euclid  Ave. 

Springfield,  S  Springfield,  Ohio 

Ohio  yS  Please  send  me  with- 

y-  out  any  obligation  what- 
y  ever,  my  copy  of  “Bigger 

•  Poultry  Profits.” 

Name . 

Address  . 

City  . .  State . 
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Those  first  twenty  days ! 

(when  baby  chicks  win  or  lose) 

It’s  no  trick  to  raise  chicks  three  weeks  old.  It’s  the  first  20 
days  you  must  be  careful!  Baby  chicks  need  baby  food. 
Coarse,  careless  mixtures  are  very  costly.  Pratts  buttermilk 
baby  chick  food  is  always  a  saving — a  saving  in  baby  chicks. 

There’s  no  imagination  in  the  amazing  health  and  energy  of 
chicks  fed  this  food.  There’s  no  mystery  or  magic  about  it — 
it’s  what  they  get  in  this  perfect  baby  chick  food — the  purest, 
sweetest  qualities  of  grains  and  feeding  stuffs — and  the  butter¬ 
milk!  It  is  a  complete  food.  Baby  chicks  need  nothing  else — 
and  should  receive  nothing  else  those  first  critical  days.  Your 
dealer  will  tell  you ! 

Those  who  think  baby  chick  food  prepared  Pratts  way  costs 
anything  extra  should  get  the  facts.  They’re  in  an  illustrated 
book  you  ought  to  have ;  write  for  it ;  FREE  from  the  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  261  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ft#' 
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Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick 
Food 


Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  Everywhere 


if 


THE  HENYARD 


4,3. 


Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  have  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money- 
v  makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

The  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality — moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  value — 
careful  service — and  satisfaction. 

CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  are  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co. ,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


LAURELTON  BABY  CHICKS 

from  large  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Try  Laurelton  Farms  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  this  Spring.  All  are  from 
our  own  stock.  They  will  never  disappoint  you. 

Laurelton  Farms,  established  in  1912,  has  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park 
&  Tilford  Stores  with  large,  white,  marketable  eggs.  Our  plant  includes  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  sixty  buildings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  colony  houses.  Our 
10,000  pullets  and  6.000  yearling  hens  are  shelling  out  Winter  market  eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  males,  heading  the  breeding  pens,  are  large  white 
birds  with  good  heads  and  low  tails.  These  are  mated  to  6,000  yearling  hens 
Weighing  four  pounds  and  over,  selected  to  assure  high  flock  production.  Laurelton 
Baby  Chicks  are  an  investment,  not  a  speculation. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt  attention.  Place  your  order  early. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Box  50,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


fret 


A  Searchlight  for  Poultry 
Yards 

Can  you  give  me  simple  plans  for 
building  a  large  search  light  to  use  with 
a  32-volt  electric  plant?  I  wish  to  use 
such  lights  to  illuminate  the  outside  of 
my  poultry  houses  and  surrounding 
ground  when  I  expect  that  I  am  having 
unwelcomed  midnight  visitors.  A.  c.  I. 

The  32-volt  current  is  not  of  sufficient 
power  or  rather  voltage  to  operate  an 
arc  search  light,  and  to  huild  one  would 
cost  more  than  you  could  purchase  such 
a  searchlight  for.  But  you  can  get  a 
substitute  search  light  that  will  illumi¬ 
nate  your  poultry  houses  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  if  you  will  get  a  new  or  second¬ 
hand  auto  headlight  or  spotlight,  (the 


Poultry  house 

\  iqhtd' V>acL  Y  ~7  i 

I  spacer  | 

'focusJd  / 

\search  / 

x  I  light  / 

^  i  T  ' 

p,llar  /i  / 

vi/  1/ 

Swinging  J — 


Fasten  one  light  to  back  porch  pillar  or 
to  house  or  even  out  in  yard  so  that  the 
light  spread  will  illuminate  the  part  you 
want  lighted.  The  other  should  be 
mounted,  on  a  movable  arm,  fixed  to  a 
window  casing  on  upstairs  window,  so 
that  you,  can  see  over  your  buildings  if 
necessary,  and  so  you  can  get  a  clear 
swing  of  the  light  beam. 


head  light  is  better)  and  equip  it  with 
a  12-16  volt,  tungsten  bulb.  You  know 
what  a  bright  light  the  headlights  on  an 
auto  throw  on  the  road,  and  this  will  give 
you  plenty  of  illumination  to  see  any 
four-footed  or  two-footed  prowlers  at 


a\\\  :  if/ 


Ic’d 6  wit 


bulb  Rings  ten. 

auto  light  (Resistance  tamp 
of  12-/6  role. 

Mounted 
anywhere 

'Switch  to  turn  “on  "or  off. 

Should  be  in  house 


32  volt  lines-  ■£ 


For  One  Light  Using  Butt  as  Resistance 

night,  also  one  or  two  such  lights 
mounted  on  your  house,  one  throwing 
the  light  on  the  poultry  house,  and  an¬ 
other  mounted  on  a  fixed  mounting  that 
you  can  swing  in  different  directions  will 
enable  you  to  not  only  see  the  prowler 
but  to  follow  his  movements  if  he  runs. 
A  focussing  light  is  good  as  you  can  have 
the  swinging  light  focused  to  a  fairly 
sharp  beam  which  will  show  up  a  man 
or  animal  several  hundred  feet. 


'Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  feeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  t-  -...ec  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  -c  egg  pro- 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  °"r  c 

will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  (  e  money  we 

would  be  batching  them. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  Phased 
Hmusandt  of  customers  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


givv,u  11  "  - - - - 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  High  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

CERTIFIED 

heat  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certifieo 


LEGHORNS 

_  Supreme 

600  Certified  hens— 146  Certified  males. 


Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  d£ V'n Lit  EGG  PROBUCTION—  Introduce  our  great 
Six  consecutive  years  highest* tand in g.  ™CREA8K  ^ production.  COOKS,  COCKERELS,  IIEN8, 

strain  s  Trv  a  pen^/certifled  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 

PELLETS,  MAI  E1»  PENS,  liy  apenoi^erime  g  d  f  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 

on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  Notences.  oena  10^A‘KI  RV  ,»0,jTEK  Boi  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  *  a 


To  use  32  volts  on  a  12-16  volt  bulb 
you  must  use  a  resistance  in  series  with 
the  light,  and  with  two  such  lights  you 
could  connect  them  in  series  without 
additional  resistance  and  without  danger 
of  burning  them  out.  If  you  *se  only 
one  light  connect  one  wire  from  your 
house  light  wires  to  one  of  the  wires 
from  the  searchlight  (auto  headlight)  and 
the-  other  wire  from  the  searchlight  to 
a  socket  having  another  12-16  volt  bulb 
in  it  for  resistance.  See  the  diagrams  for 
details  of  how  to  connect  one  or  two 
searchlights.  J.  H.  F. 


Poultry  Manual 

Write  for  Ohis  Poultry  Book.  Tells 
you  how  to  raise  chicks  for  Profit. 
Contains  information  about  care  of 
chicks,  brooding,  feeding,  housing, 
poultry  houseplans,  etc. 

Ask  for  booklet,  explaining  the  rigid' 
inspection  required  to  produce  “Ohio' 
Accredited  Chicks.” 

Write  Today ! 

Ohls  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Dept.  191  Marion,  Ohio 


Get 

chicks  that  Write  for 

pay  you — quickly  !  free00*1 

The  Kerr  Lively  Chicks  you  buy  now 
will  be  heavy  layers  in  five  months.  Our 
booklet,  “How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you 
how  to  get  these  quick  returns.  We’ll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request. 

Such  splendid  records  are  certain  with 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  They  come  from  stock 
bred  for  heavy  production.  Every  one 
carefully  selected.  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  is  guaranteed. 

Write  for  the  chick-raising  book  and 
‘‘The  Poultry  Outlook  for  1925’’  FREE, 
together  with  our  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 
Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  9,  Newark,  N..J. 
Box  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Box  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandotte* 

New  England  Raised 


CD  17  17  Complete  plans  for 

1/  IvCsLi  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYANDOTTES-ROCKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  eve)’  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vibert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  F1NGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y. 

IDay-Old  CIIIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B.  MIN- 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


Ready  Now.  All  Breeds.  $15  per  Hundred 

Make  money  with  early  broilers.  Send  for  folder. 

BRAMBLE-POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown  1‘lioue  80S  Maryland 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Satisfy  your  desire. 
~  type  stock. 

Literature 

Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds, 

Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm 


Opportunity^^ 

i,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Li 


IMPROVE vour  flocks 

—  vz  i  u  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie¬ 
ties.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  LOWER  HATCHERY,  Box  19,  Bryan,  Ohio 

Sn  U/Uitn  I  Tom  Barron  Strain.  Cockerels, 

.  U.  nMte  Legnorns  $5,  Hatching  Eggs,  per  100. 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  Marcy  strain.  Cockerels  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  I.  C.  MEYER  West  Willington,  Conn. 
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"SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QfWin  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JuUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
batching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from 
winning  pen  of  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  (211-egg  average),  produce  chicks  .that  will 
please  you  in  every  way. 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


260-Egg  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March — April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  llay-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  <1*5  per 
hundred  ;  *20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 

KIRK  UP  BR  OS.  MA  TTITUCK.  L.  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

BARRON  STRAIN  —March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds 
raised  on  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in¬ 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  85,  *8,  $10  each. 

H.C.  BLIGH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

66*  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  5  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


WYCKOFF’S  BESTS.G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAV  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Fa, 


S.  G.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Trap^Neltf*? 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^* 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest, Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  4.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bn  R,  l'lttstown,  N.  i 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  ‘372  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING  ,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  llavls,  lit.  Slnnl,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


R  A  RV  PHTY  single  comb  w.  l. 

r>-r^r>  1  '-,nlA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irving  ton  on  Hudson,  A.  Y.  J.  J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 


For  Sale-shocrnWDay-oid‘  Chicks  and  Setting  Eggs 

From  ftock  with  exceptional  egg-laying  record.  Mar. 
quis  &  Wagner  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

DERRYDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Goshen.  N  Y.  Phone  143 


Pedigreed  a°i°n  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


p  €.  Itrowu  and  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  332-Egg  Trapnested. 
o.  stock,  Eggs,  Chicks.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  Box  98.  Gallipolis,  0. 


Phinlre  Leghorns  that  keep  faith 
uniCKS  flock,  W.  E.  Atkinson 


with  you.  Trapnested 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


If  IfC  15000 WEEKLY 
IVIu-POST  PAID- 

■  190 — S.  C.  W  hire, Huff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
r  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.  .Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

freo.  Golden  Rulo  Hatchery  Dept.  ^  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


HATCHED 

OLD  CHICKS 
72  page  Poultry  Manual  sent  free  and' 
prices  on  better  bred  baby  chicks. 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write. 

^Co-Operative  Brecdirib  o  Hatch  mb  Ca  I 


[ATALoy  Box»iai  tiro,  oh  to. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds*  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Serious  Disease 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  I  have  lost  about  25  in  the  last 
week.  When  first  taken  sick  they  act 
droopy  and  then  lose  use  of  their  legs, 
show  labored  breathing  and  die  within 
12  to  24  hours  after  taken  sick.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  and  what  to  do  for 
it?  j.  u. 

The  symptoms  that  you  give  are  found 
in  the  new  disease  affecting  fowls,  known 
as  European  fowl  plague,  see  page  66  of 
the  January  10  issue  of  this  paper  for 
a  more  complete  description.  There  are 
other  diseases  that  display  similar  symp¬ 
toms,  however,  and  droopiness,  weakness 
of  legs  and  labored  breathing  are  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  justify  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  fowl  pest,  or,  for  that  mutter,  any 
other  disease.  Look  for  possible  source  of 
trouble  in  spoiled  food.  Examine  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  mouths  and  throats  of  sick 
birds  for  “cankers”  or  yellowish  or  white 
patches,  such  as  accompany  some  forms 
of  roup ;  if  found,  remove  and  paint  sites 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Examine  par¬ 
ticularly  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
for  evidence  of  obstruction  to  breathing. 
Only  an  examination  of  the  siek  or  dead 
birds  could  definitely  determine  the  cause 
of  the  sickness,  but  all  that  show  any 
evidence  of  illness  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock  and  the  utensils 
and  quarters  used  by  the  others  should  be 
cleaned  and,  where  practicable,  disin¬ 
fected.  m.  B.  D. 


Altering  a  Roof ;  Galvanized 
Vessels 

1.  I  havtT  a  henhouse  60  ft.  long  and 
10  ft.  wide.  The  house’  is  well  built  of 
good  material,  shed-roof  type.  It  has 
two  faults ;  it  is  too  narrow  and  it  faces 
directly  east.  Would  it  be  advisable  for 
me  to  add  10  ft.  to  the  width  and  put 
skylights  in.  or  would  it  be  best  to  re¬ 
build  it  with  a  southern  exporsure?  2. 
Plow  much  danger  is  there  attached  to 
feeding  chicks  and  watering  them,  also 
giving  sour  milk,  in  galvanized  contain¬ 
ers?  H.  K. 

1.  Your  own  experience  with  the  east¬ 
ern  exposure  of  your  building  will  be 
your  best  guide  as  to  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  direction  of  facing  of  the 
new  front.  Iff  the  old  'building  has 
proven  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  I 
should  not  change  it.  You  can  add  10 
ft.,  and  get  additional  light  by  joining 
the  new  roof  to  the  front  of  the  old 
building  about  2  ft.  below  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  latter,  though,  if 
this  would  not  give  you  sufficient  head 
room,  you  would  have  to  raise  the  old 
front.  This  would  leave  about  2  ft.  of 
vertical  wall,  making  a  saw-tooth  of  the 
ridge  of  the  completed  building.  In  this 
vertical  space,  the  upper  part  of  the 
oi-igiflal  front  wall,  may  be  set  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sashes,  like  cellar  sash.  These 
admit  light  to  the  rear  of  the  completed 
house.  This  type  of  roof  is  known  as  the 
half-monitor  and  is  quite  popular.  Win¬ 
dows  may  also  be  placed  in  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  building  and  would  be 
beneficial  here.  2.  I  know  of  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  galvanized  utensils  for 
sour  milk,  providing  that  they  are  kept 
clean,  and  any  utensil  would  be  objec¬ 
tionable  if  not  kept  clean.  M.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Birds 

Can  you  tell  me  the  probable  cause  of 
death  of  a  cockerel  that  appeared  to  be 
unwell  for  a  week  or  more  before  dying? 
When  dissecting  it  was  impossible  to 
break  the  leg  joints  and  considerable 
strength  required  to  break  the  breast 
bone.  The  skin  was  very  tough,  the  in¬ 
testines  dry,  not  a  drop  of  blood,  and 
all  the  internal  organs  dry  and  shriveled 
as  though  burnt  up  with  fever.  The  bird 
was  thin  and  light  weight.  Have  since 
lost  a  pullet  with  almost  same  conditions. 
Feeding  New  Jersey  formula.  e.  a.  b. 

If  the  joints  of  the  legs  were  fixed,  an- 
chylosed,  from  chalky  deposits  about 
them,  the  bird  was  suffering  from  gout, 
though,  in  this  disease,  there  is  usually 
evidence  of  the  trouble  in  swollen  and 
painful  joints  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
bird.  This  trouble  resulted  from  pro¬ 
longed  feeding  upon  high  protein  foods 
and  is  to  be  avoided  through  the  use  of 
green  and  vegetable  stuffs  in  ample  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  ration,  with  exercise  and 
other  healthful  conditions  provided. 

M.  B.  D.  • 


CLASS  CLOTH 


Baby  Chicks  Grow  Faster 

—Hens  Lay  All  Winter 

A  Glass-Cloth  covered  scratch  shed  gives 
chickens  balmy  June  weather  conditions  in¬ 
doors,  during  zero  months.  Hens  lay  more 
eggs.  “Paid  its  cost  ten  times  over,”  writes 
Iowa  farmer,  “by  giving  extra  light  and 
warmth  for  young  chicks  and  laying  hens. 
Greatest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Better  than 
glass  and  cheaper,  too.” 

Fine  For  Young  Chicks 

They  grow  faster,  healthier  and  feather  out 
into  plump  frying  size  several  weeks  earlier. 
Protected  from  storms,  spring  rains,  damp¬ 
ness,  etc.  No  cold  drafts  or  outdoor  chill. 

Prepaid  Prices  by  Mail 

Single  yd.  50c.  3  yds.  at  42c,  10  yds.  at  38c,  50  yds. 
at  35c,  100  yds.  at  33c.  Add  3c  per  yd.  outside  U.S. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Bladen.  200  yds.  at  28c,  300  yds.  at 
27c,  400  yds.  at  26c,  500  yds.  at  25c.  1000  yds.  at 
22c.  100  yds.  weighs  40  lbs.  All  35  inches  wide. 

Turner  Bros.  m££;&»r. 


Sent  on  Ten  Days’  Trial 


Greatest 
Discovery 
Ever  Made  cor 
Poultrymen 
and  Gardeners 

Ideal  for  scratch  sheds,  poultry 
houses,  brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  greenhouses,  storm  windows; 
doors,  etc. 

Exactly  what  every  poultry  raiser  and 
gardener  needs — in  fact,  every  family 
will  find  Glass-Cloth  handy  to  have 
around  the  house.  Enclose  porches 
for  winter,  repair  temporarily  broken 
window  panes,  etc.  Keeps  out  cold, 
rain  and  wind — admits  sunshine  and 
warmth  efficiently  as  glass,  and  re¬ 
tains  warmth  longer. 

A  Glass-Cloth  hot  bed  matures  vegeta¬ 
bles  weeks  before  regular  season — just 
at  the  time  when  prices  are  at  the  peak. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Big  15  yard  roll,  35  inches  wide,  (will  cover 
scratch  shed  9x15  feet)  mailed  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $5.  6  yards  (54  sq.  feet)  for  $2.25. 
Use  ten  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Common  sense 
instructions,  “feeding  for  eggs,”  with  every 
order. 


Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  56 
Bladen,  Nebr. 

I  enclose  $ .  and  ask  you  to  send  me  by 

prepaid  parcel  post  the  roll  Glass-Cloth  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  advertisement  for  this  amount, 
with  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied 
after  using  it  for  ten  davs,  you  will  refund  my 
money  upon  return  of  Glass-Cloth. 


Name . 

R.F.D.  Box 
or  St.  and  No.. 


Town . State. 


.-•'t 


POPLAR 
MILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
1  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CcKCf/e  A test 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICKS 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100  300  500  1,000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _  $  700.  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes _ _ _ 8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas _ 11.00  21.00  61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  (not  accredited)  100  —  $12.00  straight. 

100#  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Express  charges  collect  Canada. 
Send  remittance  with  order.  Circular  Free.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  U  S.  A. 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  ;they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred  -  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighingt  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
I  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
I  used  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
'  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$1?  per  100  ;  $88  per  50Q  ;  $160  per  1,000 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each, 
j  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
I  matings  any  week  after  February  15. 
*16  per  100;  *77  per  500;  *150  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


OHIA°rCredited 

•  Accr««CH1CKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAM  HIE  It  IIATCIIERV,  ltox  G-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Roek,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Ipropv  Rianfc  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
del  oC j  UUUI la  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 

*2  each  and  up.  H  rook  crest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  3 . 
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Ready  with  your  Kodak 


There’s  a  real  thrill  to  the  picture  that 
breaks  on  the  scene  without  warning.  Out 
comes  your  Kodak;  quickly  and  easily  you 
bring  it  into  play*  and — the  picture  that 
found  you  prepared,  soon  finds  a  place  in 
your  album. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up. 
Catalog  at  your  dealer  s>  or  by 
mail  from  us>  on  request. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  the  L.  P.  Gun- 
son  &  Co.  seed  house  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  a  reliable  firm  to  deal  with?  I  signed 
a  contract  to  sell  seeds  for  them  in  this 
locality.  j.  h.  q. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  regard  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co. 
of  Rochester,  N  Y.,  as  reliable  or  trust¬ 
worthy  in  the  claims  which  the  firm 
makes  for  seeds.  Farmers  will  not  buy 
Gunson’s  seeds  at  the  price  asked  for 
them  if  you  tell  the  truth  about  the  seeds. 
The  only  way  Gunson  agents  can  sell 
seeds  at  double  the  price  of  standard 
varieties,  is  by  repeating  the  fictitious 
stories  of  fabulous  yields.  Farmers  re¬ 
porting  to  us  on  Gunson’s  seeds  do  not 
find  the  yield  as  good  as  or  any  better 
than  the  ordinary  varieties  grown  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  direct  to  the  Civil 
Service  School,  Inc.,  Barrister  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  the  re¬ 
spondent  is  charged  with  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  the  use  of  alleged  mis¬ 
leading  statements  in  its  advertisements 
and  in  correspondence  with  its  students. 
The  school,  according  to  the  citation,  en¬ 
rolls  students  for  courses  designed  and 
adapted  to  enable  such  students  to  pass 
examinations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  government. 

While  the- above  charges  have  yet  to 
be  proved,  the  very  fact  of  the  charges 
having  been  made  gives  food  for  thought 
in  connection  with  such  correspondence 
school  schemes.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  attitude 
regarding  correspondence  schools  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  II.  M.  Spahr 
Breeding  Estate.  Spahr,  Md.  (Frederick 
Co.)  for  some  “Smoke  ’em.”  The  same 
was  returned  today  stamped  “Fraudulent 
mail  to  this  address  returned  by  order  of 
Postmaster  General.”  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  this  “Smoke  ’em”  for  several  years, 
which  proved  satisfactory  for  roup. 
Would  like  to  know  what  has  happened 
and  if  you  know  any  other  place,  where 
I  could  get  it.  R-  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that 
a  “fraud  order”  has  been  issued  against 
H.  M.  Spahr  Breeding  Estates,  H.  M. 
•Spahr  and  Wm.  J.  Clark  of  Thurmont 
and  Spahr,  Maryland.  This  accounts 
for  the  return  of  mail  as  above  stated  by 
the  subscriber. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  The 
R.  N.-Y.  expressed  lack  of  faith  in  the 
claims  made  for  the  product  which  was 
widely  advertised,  “Smoke  ’em,”  as  a  cure 
for  roup,  colds,  etc.  Immediately  some 
readers  who  had  used  the  remedy  criti¬ 
cized  the  opinion  testifying  that  they  had 
received  very  (satisfactory  results.  They 
were  sincere  in  their  testimony,  and  we 
gave  publicity  to  it.  At  the  same  time 
we  refused  the  “Smoke  ’em”  advertising. 

The  fraud  order  is  based  on  expert 
testimony  that  “Smoke  ’em”  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  composing  the  products,  could 
not  possibly  affect  or  cure  roup,  that 
roup  is  an  infectious  disease  that  is  due 
to  a  filterable  virus  in  the  blood  stream, 
and  that  it  does  not  respond  to  medical 
treatment.  “Smoke  ’em”  is  pronounced 
by  the  government  expert  as  “worthless 
as  a  cure  for  the  diseases  for  which  it 
was  advertised.” 

Other  remedies  advertised  by  Spahr, 
“Diaro  kur”  No.  1.  2  and  3,  as  cure  for 
diarrhoea  in  chicks,  is  equally  worthless 
for  this  disease  in  chicks  and  the  claims 
made  for  the  remedy  are  false.  Similar 
charges  are  made  regarding  other  alleged 
remedies.  Spahr  advertised  his  “breeding 
estates”  as  “one  of  the  largest  breeders  of 
registered  live  stock  in  the  world.”  The 
so-called  breeding  estates  were  sold  three 
years  ago,  but  he  did  not  modify  his  ad¬ 
vertising.  Spahr  also  falsified  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
California.  “Smoke  ’em”  was  barred 
from  sale  in  California  by  the  above 
board  ;  but  this  fact  did  not  deter  Spahr 
from  giving  the  department  as  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  an  “efficient  remedy.” 
Spahr  also  falsely  published  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  Charles  Keeney  which  he 


labeled  W.  .T.  Clark.  This  little  inci¬ 
dent  only  indicates  the  entire  lack  of 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Spahr.  The  poultry 
papers  have  presented  the  advertising  of 
this  concern  to  its  readers  for  years. 
Thanks  to  tli^  vigilance  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  these  papers  will  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  in  the  future. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  sometimes  charged  with 
being  “cranky”  because  it  refuses  this 
class  of  dishonest  advertising  and  in¬ 
sists  upon  revision  of  extravagant  claims 
for  articles  or  goods  of  merit.  Time 
invariably  verifies  our  judgment  and 
justifies  our  attitude. 

» 

Being  a  subscriber,  I  have  come  to  you 
for  'information  concerning  the  Steber 
Knitting  Machine  Co.  of  Utica,  N.  _  Y. 
Are  they  a  responsible  firm  to  deal  with, 
and  does  their  contract  hold  good  for 
purchasing  the  goods  made  by  the  ma¬ 
chine?  MRS.  L.  G. 

Mississippi. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  Is  it  a  fraud  con¬ 
cern?  Also,  is  the  Gearhart  Knitter  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  a  fraud? 

•  New  York.  REV.  T.  B. 

The  above  named  companies  are  the 
three  active  organizations  employing  the 
“work-at-home  scheme”  to  sell  knitting 
machines.  The  representations  that  -it  is 
easy  to  operate  the  machines  and  big 
money  can  be  earned  by  women  in  spare 
time  at  home  is  what  sells  the  machines. 
The  firms  agree  to  buy  the  stockings 
which  the  purchasers  knit  on  the  ma¬ 
chines.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  safe 
agreement,  because  so  many  women  who 
buy  the  machines  are  unable  to  operate 
them.  If  anyone  desires  to  purchase  any 
of  the  three  named  machines  we  can 
refer  the  prospective  purchasers  to  women 
who  purchased  the  machines,  cannot 
operate  them,  and  cannot  get  their  money 
back.  They  will  be  glad  to  get  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  purchase  price  for 
the  machines.  A  number  of  the  other 
prominent  publications  have  closed  their 
columns  to  the  advertising  of  these  work- 
at-home  schemes. 

Again  I  come  to  you  for  inquiry.  You 
will  find  enclosed  a  letter  from  McNown 
Land  Agency.  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  deals  in 
real  estate.  I  am  wondering  if  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nown  is  reliable  and  if  his  proposition  is 
a  safe .  one.  I  am  desirous  of  putting 
some  real  estate  into  reliable  hands  for 
sale.  J-  w.  R. 

Minnesota. 

McNowan  is  asking  a  ,$10  advance  fee, 
which  scheme  has  been  many  times  ex¬ 
posed  in  these  columns.  The  State  Tax 
Department  closed  up  the  New  Yrork 
State  Farm  Agency,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which 
employed  a  similar  scheme  to  swindle 
farmers  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  “safe” 
scheme  for  any  farm  owner  to  lose  $10 
on.  Few  have  that  amount  of  money  to 
throw  away. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  the  law  is 
in  regard  to  a  publisher  sending  his 
paper  to  a  subscriber  after  the  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired,  and  said'  subscrip¬ 
tion  has  not  been  renewed,  when  it  was 
understood  between  subscriber  and  editor 
that  the  paper  was  to  stop  when  the  time 
was  out,  unless  it  was  renewed  and  paid 
for  in  advance?  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  was  against  the  law  to  send  a 
paper  that  way,  but  dd  not  know  if  it 
'is  true  or  not.  B.  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  special  law  applying  to 
subscriptions  to  publications.  The  com¬ 
mon  law,  however,  is  in  effect  that  you 
are  under  legal  obligations  to  pay  for 
anything  that  you  accept  and  use,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  you  ordered  it  or  not. 
For  ourselves,  however,  we  think  it  is  an 
abuse  for  a  publisher  to  send  his  pub¬ 
lication  for  any  length  of  time  after  the 
time  paid  for  has  expired  and  then  try 
to  collect  for  it.  Such  publishers  rely 
upon  threats  to  bring  suit  to  collect  the 
money,  but  it  is  rarely  if  ever  that  any 
publisher  carries  out  such  a  threat.  The 
only  law  applying  to  subscriptions  is 
that  the  Post  Office  regulations  forbid 
publishers  to  send  their  publication  for 
more  than  one  year  after  the  time  paid 
for  has  expired. 


“How  did  you  become  a  great  motion 
picture  star?”  “By  work,”  answered  the 
film  favorite,  “and  then  more  work,  and 
after  that  still  more  work.  1*11  tell  you 
in  confidence,”  she  added,  “that  I  have 
one  of  the  hardest  working  press  agents 
in  the  business.” — Washington  Star. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


§Wq  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


After  using  a  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  on  his  extensive  seed 
farms  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  James  J.  Gregory  writes:  “By  actual 
test,  I  find  that  in  the  final  work  of  preparing  a  bed  for  the  planting 
of  small  seeds,  such  as  onion,  carrot  and  beet,  it  will  do 
the  work  of  over  a  dozen  men.” 

Thousands  of  truck  growers  consider  the  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  as  neces» 
sary  as  the  plow.  It  helps  good  seeds  grow,  assuring  quick  germination  and  an 
even  stand  of  strong  plants.  Makes  heaviest  soil  fine  and  smooth. 

Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow 

' Helps  Good  Seeds  Grow ‘ 

The  Meeker  Harrow  is  made  in  three  sizes  for  one  and 
two  horses.  It  can  be  instantly  attached  to  any  garden 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Meeker.  If  he  cannot  sup. 
ply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Write  us  today  for  interesting  folder,  “Results  with  a 
Meeker.”  It  will  help  you  to  get  a  better  stand.  ' 

The  C.  0.  JellifFMfg.  Corp. 

40  Pequot  Ave. 

Southport, 

Conn. 


Help  for  Farms  and  Estates 

Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclusively 
to  Farm  and  Estate  requirements.  For  expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  We  aim  to  provide  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  employer  and  employee. 

Superinten  d  en  ts  —Gardeners  —  Poultrymen 
Herdsmen — Others 

“Men  we  send  we'd  hire  ourselves” 

Investigate  our  Farm  Management 
and  Sales  Services 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Services 

90  West  Street,  New  York 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 


For  Sale  in  Gar  Lots 

W.  A.  WITHROW 


Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
only.  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 

Route  4  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAINSIDE  HOSPITAL 
MONTCLAIR,  N.  J, 

offers  splendid  opportunities.  Classes  enter  Feb.  1st  and 
Sept.  1st.  2  years  High  School  required.  School  regis¬ 
tered  at  Albany  giving  universally  accepted  It.  N.  Non¬ 
sectarian.  $18  a  month  allowance.  Send  for  year-book. 


II  A  V  ANnCTDAW  All  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
II A  l  OlnrttT  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut- 

*  ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.T. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Experienced  farmer  on  level  99-acre 
farm;  owner  furnishes  machinery,  team,  trac¬ 
tor,  tools,  purebred  Holsteins,  all  *eed  and 
purchased  fertilizer;  farmer  furnishes  labor; 
profits  divided  50-50;  one-quarter  mile  to  cream¬ 
ery  or  school;  six-room  tenant  house  with  water 
and  electricity;  open  about  March  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6354,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  mother’s  helper  or  someone  who 
will  take  charge  of  a  small  house  and  help 
with  the  baby;  30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
full  details  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  6309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  poultry  man,  single,  no  ac¬ 
commodations  for  family,  to  care  for  poultry 
on  private  estate  located  near  New  York;  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6420,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  on  a  State  game  farm  a  married 
man  with  son  over  18  years  who  understands 
the  care  and  feeding  of  old  and  young  pheas¬ 
ants;  both  must  be  generally  handy,  honest  and 
trustworthy;  permanent  positions  for  both  if 
satisfactory;  particulars  furnished  in  regards 
to  wages  and  living  condition;  must  furnish 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  farm  hand  on  modern  Jersey 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
farming;  position  permanent;  wages  $65  per 
month,  room  and  board;  first-class  references 
must  accompany  application.  Apply  A.  €. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED — One  or  two  single  men,  experienced 
around  Holstein  cattle;  must  be  of  good 
habits  and  reliable;  will  pay  $50  per  month, 
board  and  room,  etc.,  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
6441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — Plain  cook,  clean  housekeeper;  stock 
farm;  no  washing;  modern  house;  elderly  pre¬ 
ferred;  if  married,  man  must  understand  stock; 
do  you  want  a  good  home?  HALLOCK,  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Steady  young  man,  16  to  20,  to 
milk  10  cows  and  do  general  farm  work;  men¬ 
tion  exeprience  and  wages  expected.  ORADELL 
FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  for  cooking  and  general  housework; 

farm  near  Philadelphia;  good  permanent  home 
for  conscientious  worker  willing  to  help  with 
everything:  state  references  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  6437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  of  good  habits  for  a  small  ho¬ 
tel  as  handy  man  and  take  care  of  garden 
and  chickens;  best  of  home;  must  furnish  ref¬ 
erences;  moderate  wages.  E.  AMANN,  Bay- 
port  House,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  familiar  with  Prairie 
State  incubator;  small  new  plant  in  village; 
one  who  appreciates  a  good  home  to  high  wages. 
WILLIAM  MEMEMLER,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  do  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  teamster  and  able  to  milk; 
steady  job  for  good  man;  state  lowest  wages 
and  give  references  in  first  letter.  NATHAN 
ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


AYANTED — -Good  man  on  small  truck  farm;  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  by  first  or  middle  of  March; 
tliree  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  6448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  partner  or  tenant  for  large  poul¬ 
try  farm;  may  have  opportunity  of  managing 
Summer  agricultural  camp;  excellent  opportuni- 
tv  for  right  party.  48  STONE  ROAD,  Belmont, 
Mass. 


FARMER — Capable  of  handling  up-to-date  farm 
of  100  acres,  located  ten  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  small  herd  of  Guernsey,  ship  milk; 
must  board  necessary  help:  good  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  conditions  for  right  man;  state  full  in¬ 
formation  and  experience  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  for  Hudson  A’alley  apple 
and  pear  orchards;  practical  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  state  full  information  and  pay  first  let¬ 
ter.  A' AN  NESS  ORCHARDS,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  farmer  of  clean  habits, 
single,  ambitious,  wages  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADA’ERTISER  6450,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGE  couple  wanted  in  March  for  black 
dirt  farm;  man  must  be  experienced  farmer 
and  a  good  manager.  F.  N.  GREENLAW  & 
SON,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man.  no  children,  take 
charge  small  estate;  wife  might  be  employed 
in  house;  care  of  fruit  trees,  berries,  garden, 
chickens,  saddle  horse  and  dogs,  possibly  cow 
later;  must  know  how  to  drive  and  make  minor 
repairs  to  Ford  also  be  handy  with  tools;  furn¬ 
ished  cottage,  four  rooms  and  bath,  also  elec¬ 
tricity  provided;  state  references  as  to  sobri¬ 
ety,  ability  and  willingness  to  work,  also 
wages  expected.  FORBES,  Spring  A'alley,  R. 
F.  D.,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  work  on  shares; 

will  make  good  arrangements  with  proper 
man;  farm  located  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
communicate  with  M.  STOTCHIK,  238  East 
77th  Street,  New  York. 

MARRIED  man  who  understands  commercial 
garden  trucking;  man  must  tie  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  competent;  wages  $65  per  month  with 
house,  vegetables,  milk  and- fuel  provided;  posi¬ 
tion  oi>en  March  1.  W.  D.  SAAVYER,  AA'ebbs 
Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 

AVANTED — Single  young  man,  good  character, 
for  general  farm  work,  March  15;  Central  New 
York;  pleasant  surroundings;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected.  W.  H.  BRENZEL,  Tully, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED  at.  once  single  young  American,  used 
to  farm  life,  as  assistant  with  poultry;  give 
experience  also  wages  with  board  and  room. 
H.  L.  DAVIS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  with  orchard  ex¬ 
perience;  must  be  capable  of  handling  help 
and  tools  on  orchard  of  6.000  trees;  location 
Northwest  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  6443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced,  single  poultryman; 

honest,  reliable;  must  he  competent  to  take 
full  charge  2,000  Leghorns;  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  with  board  and  room.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  small  hospital  farm 
in  Westchester  County;  must,  understand  care 
of  stock  and  general  farming.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NIGHT  MAN — Stock  farm,  7  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 

must  understand  feeding  cows  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

AVANTED' — English  couple  without  children; 

man  general  farming;  wife  housework  for 
four  in  family.  DUNBARTON  FARM,  Kinder- 
book,  Colt  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  steady,  reliable  man  for 
barn  work  in  AA'inter;  Hereford  herd;  no  milk¬ 
ing;  general  farm  work  in  Summer.  SCHRADER 
BROS.,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— At  once,  an  experienced  single  man 
to  take  charge  of  grounds;  one  acre  truck 
garden  and  about  two  hundred  (200)  chickens; 
salary  $60  per  month  including  laundry,  room 
and  hoard;  state  age  and  where  previously  em¬ 
ployed.  Apply  to  MR.  ELMER  E.  MAT¬ 
THEWS,  Superintendent.  Wilkes-Barre  City 
Hospital,  AVilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


j  FARM  manager  open  for  engagement  April  1; 
can  furnish  A1  reference.  ADVERTISER 
6454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AHDDLE-AGED  man  wanted  who  desires  a  good 
home,  steady  position;  must  understand  care 
and  breeding  of  pigeons  for  squab  production. 
FOX  FARM,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  familiar  with  general  farm 
work,  capable  of  handling  a  few  purebred 
Jerseys,  and  of  carrying  on  small  farming  op¬ 
erations;  must  run  Ford;  familiarity  with  ma¬ 
chines,  tractor,  etc. ;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  men  and  make  butter;  prefer  Protest¬ 
ants  with  no  children;  state  age  aiul  salary; 
good  position  for  reliable  man;  open  March  15; 
Orange  County.  X.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6475, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  take  financial  and  active  in¬ 
terest  in  truck,  chicken  farm;  boarding  house 
on  Delaware  River;  20  miles  north  of  Trenton; 
fine  opportunity  for  large  profits.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  6462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

WANTED  by  married  man  position  as  game- 
keeper  or  poultryman;  thoroughly  experienced; 
12  years  in  present  position.  ADVERTISER 

6404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager  small  farm  or  estate; 

American;  married;  reliable;  refined;  raised 
on  farm;  free  April  1,  1925.  ADVERTISER 

6405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  married  man,  28,  wishes  position 
as  helper  on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6469,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


POULTRYAIAN,  single,  wants  position;  15 
y’ears’  creditable  record  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  state  terms.  ADVERTISER  6411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married, 
life  experience  all  branches,  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy,  references.  ADVERTISER  6412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  18  years’  experience,  sin¬ 
gle,  is  open  to  first  class  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced  with 
purebred  stock,  A.R.  work,  showing,  market¬ 
ing,  modern  farm  and  dairy  equipment,  fruit 
and  crop  growing;  farm  raised,  four-year  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  seven  years  as  farm 
manager;  capable  improving  soil,  buildings,  han¬ 
dling  men,  developing  efficient,  economical  sys¬ 
tem  of  management:  married,  no  children; 
age  32.  ADVERTISER  6444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  April  1;  married, 
no  children;  college  training,  life  experience, 
feeding,  testing,  breeding,  calf  raising;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  preferably 
near  Catholic  church;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLEASANT,  active,  American,  Christian,  no 
tobacco;  60;  teaming,  general  farm  work, 
handy;  any  where.  CHARLES  BARKER,  R.  D. 
2,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  March 
1  as  manager:  ten  years  practical  experience. 
HENRY  HORNER,  Wall  Rd.,  Box  67,  It.  D.  2, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

ORCHARDIST  with  many  years  experience. 

open  for  position  as  working  manager  April 
1 :  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  6438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  carpenter  and  builder  open 
for  permanent  position  on  large  estate.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  6452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  Or  on 
share  basis;  married,  life  experience:  also 
brother  wishes  position  together.  WM.  H. 
SWIFT.  3  East  Third  St.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

YOUNG  man  desires  teaching  position.  IV.  years 
normal.  217  MAPLE  A V E . ,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM — Couple  want  position,  man 
to  learn  chicken  brooding:  wife  used  to 
board  farm  help:  Catskill  Mountains  or  nearby 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6472,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  lady  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper;  one  or  two  in  family.  MRS. 
EUFHEMIA  VAN  HOSEX,  Box  25,  Wisner, 
N.  Y. 


ENERGETIC  young  man  would  like  to  com¬ 
municate  with  some  'farmer  who  through 
pressing  outside  business  or  age  cannot  give 
his  farm  proper  attention;  will  work  on  share 
or  profU  earning  basis:  agricultural  training, 
age  32,  married.  One  child;  experienced  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  marketing  high  class  milk  at 
retail  and  production  of  quality  apples;  anyone 
having  such  proposition  communicate  with  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 'Twenty-acre  fruit  farm,  new  7- 
room  house  and  hath,  electric  lights,  barn 
and  garage:  all  necessary  tools.  Signed  L.  W. 
CRAFT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE — Poultry  plant  and  hatchery;  1. 100 
Wyekoff  strain  White  Leghorn  breeders;  10,- 
000  capacity  Mammoth  Incubator,  hot  water 
brooder,  etc.;  for  quick  sale,  S4.500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6367,  care  Rural  New-YOrker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  sickness,  12- 
room  boarding  house  with  or  without  furni¬ 
ture;  all  improvements;  12  acres  of  cultivated 
land:  50  fruit  trees,  1  cow,  70  chickens:  fine 
bathing;  3  minutes  from  State  road;  cash,  $3,- 
500,  rest  on  mortgage  or  terms;  ideal  spot. 
FRANK  ZADINA,  Higganurn,  Conn. 


95  ACRES;  mile  to  town;  State  road:  electric 
lights;  modern  improvements;  26  head  stoek, 
aecredited  herd;  tools.  Address  BOX  1,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  grain  farm,  164  acres; 

for  particulars  and  description;  write  0.  H. 
WITTMEYER,  Owner,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  sheepman  wants  to  get  in  touch 
with  land  owner  who  would  be  interested  in 
raising  hothouse  lambs.  ADVERTISER  6455, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE,  practical,  capable  to  handle  any  case; 

hospital  trained,  city  or  country.  HASEX, 

15  Sherwood  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hill- 
crest  5282J. 

AVANTED — Job  on  large  commercial  poultry 
plant  by  young  man  with  some  experience. 
GUST  HALLER,  28  Handy  Street,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  shepherd  open  for  position,  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep;  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  64511,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  young  man,  26,  on 
farm;  experienced  in  handling  farm  machinery, 
teamster,  and  up-to-date  dairying;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  write  full  particulars.  Address  F. 
HELLER,  care  Goble  Farm,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager  desires  position;  college  grad¬ 
uate,  46,  experienced,  understand  detail  of 
large  purebred  stock  farms,  handling  help  and 
crops  to  make  it  successful;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  large 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  have  had  long  experience 
in  farm  management,  raising  crops,  producing 
fancy  milk,  and  managing  of  help;  also  have 
done  all  buying  and  selling  necessary;  excellent 
references;  small  family.  ADA’ERTISER  6458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  40.  college  training,  practical 
experience;  experienced  with  turkeys.  FRANK 
GOODE,  200  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADA'ERTISER  6460,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  any  job  with  poultry  or  fruit;  hard  work¬ 
er;  produce  the  goods;  well  educated;  Cornell 
poultry  and  fruit  certificates;  best  references; 
desire  position  100  miles  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  6463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  situation  poultry 
farm  or  estate  or  private  farm;  state  wages 
first  letter.  F.  BOX  178,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  39  years,  experienced  in  flowers. 

fruit,  vegetables,  greenhouses,  take  charge 
Small  plaee,  reference.  ADVERTISER  6464, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  American  woman  with  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  wishes  position  as  housekeeper;  refine¬ 
ment,  respectability  essential.  AIRS.  JEANNE 
FARRELL,  Gen.  Del.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ELDERLY  American  man  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm 
help;  reference;  stnte  wages  and  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  6465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  man  of  highest  char¬ 
acter  and  ability,  12  years’  experience  all 
branches,  desires  position  with  commercial  or 
private  plant.  ADVERTISER  6466,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager  would  like  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  modern  farming;  very  success¬ 
ful  with  crops,  vegetables,  gardening,  fruit  and 
poultry;  registered  stoek  and  certified  milk  a 
specialty:  will  furnish  high-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  6467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  age  29,  desires  position; 

10  years’  experience  feeding  for  yearly  rec¬ 
ords,  calf  raising,  keeping  records  and  showing; 
references  furnished;  in  reply  give  details  as  to 
living  conditions,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6468,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  guarantee  results,  details. 
ADVERTISER  6410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  exceptional,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence,  practical,  scientific,  fruits,  poultry,  hogs, 
specialty  cattle,  dairying,  world’s  records,  show¬ 
ing.  accountancy;  American,  married,  35.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  6470,  care  Rural-  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  good  worker,  reliable, 
efficient,  married,  40,  wants  position  on  up- 
to-date  farm;  has  thorough  understanding  of 
general  farming,  modern  machinery,  tractors, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  6474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  12  years’  of  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  desires  a  position  where 
a  thoroughly  practical  man  is  needed;  salarv 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  6471,  care  Rura'l 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  up-to-date  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  electricity,  stock, 
tools,  grain,  truck;  $7,000.  A.  GLENN  WEAV¬ 
ER,  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  l>ost  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  %  mile  to 
school;  2--i  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER.  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  of  215  acres  for  sale;  old  fashion  10- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  hath,  bam  room  for  40  head  of 
cattle,  three-car  garage,  excellent  opportunity 
to  purchase  as  good  a  farm  as  is  in  Dutchess 
county  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings:  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  concrele 
State  road  and  river  running  through  farm. 
FAHEY  &  RANDALL,  P.  O.  Sharon,  Conn. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  New  York. — Highly  produc¬ 
tive,  level  farm,  218  acres,  modern  14-room 
house,  all  out-buildings  including  new  poultry 
house  for  800,  and  machinery  needed  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  20  dairy  cattle,  6  horses;  everything 
in  splendid  condition:  $22,000,  40%  cash;  ‘would 
divide  property  to  suit  purchaser;  write  owner. 
ADVERTISER  6447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  Eastern 
shore  Maryland,  water  front,  137  acres,  12- 
acre  poultry  plant,  6-room,  electric  light,  water 
and  heat:  all  out-buildings  required;  tenant’s 
house;  running  water  in  all  buildings;  12-acre 
peach  orchard;  sell  farm  equipped;  reason  for 
selling,  other  business  ealls;  will  give  posses¬ 
sion  immediately.  ADVERTISER  6439,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  Rhode  Island;  400 
layers;  good  buildings;  water;  daily  mail; 
store;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6440,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 260-acre  dairy  farm,  stables  35 
cows;  2  silos,  good  buildings,  running  water, 
plenty  timber,  cuts  100  tons  hay,  4  aeres  Al¬ 
falfa:  easy  terms.  Owner,  JOHN  II.  MO  WRY. 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  located  lietween  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Dover  State  road;  best  prices  for  milk  prod- 
nets  in  the  country;  close  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern,  comfortable 
farm  buildings;  reasonable  rent;  long  lease; 
write  ADY  ERTISER  6200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TO  RENT — 237  aeres  hay  and  grain  farm:  all 
level,  35  acres  Alfalfa;  full  line  tools  avail¬ 
able;  on  State  road:  180  aeres  tractor  land; 
only  experienced  responsible  farmer  need  ap¬ 
ply.  R.  P.  ANDERSON,  King  Ferry,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 144-aere  farm,  Hanover,  N.  ,T. : 

loam  soil,  no  stones;  large  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings.  half  mile  station,  12  miles  from  Newark 
N.  J.  W.  R.  RHINEHART,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wlilp- 
pany,  N.  J. 


COMMUTERS  town  and  country  house,  20  acre*, 
500  young  bearing  apples,  near  railroad  and 
trolley  stations,  37  miles  from  New  York  City 
in  New  Jersey;  house  with  bath,  artesian  well, 
greenhouse,  garage,  barns,  implement  sheds, 
farm  equipment;  picturesque  mountainous  re¬ 
gion,  growing  Christian,  community,  prospec¬ 
tive  building  lot  values;  why  spend  years  and 
thousands  developing  productive  estate  that  is 
here  ready  for  you;  $26,000.  ADVERTISER 
6453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  dairy  and  truck  farm  on 
shares;  15  years’  experience;  can  give  refer¬ 
ence.  WALTER  CASE,  Edgemoor,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Very  productive  66-acre  Chenango 
Valley  farm.  WALTER  O.  MACOMBEK, 
Baton,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  farmer  wants  to  rent  equipped 
dairy  farm  with  privilege  of  buying;  cash 
rent,  good  soil  and  market  for  cream  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  6459,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  AM  ANXIOUS  to  sell  my  two  adjoining 
farms,  situated  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y  Stale- 
near  churches,  school,  milk  station,  State  road 
and  depot;  excellent  spring  water.  D.  KIS- 
SELBURGH,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  144  aeres.  mostly  level  land, 
well  Watered,  good  buildings,  plenty  timber, 
grade  A  milk  station;  with  or  without  tools  and 
stock ;  price  and  terms  reasonable.  GEO  M. 
KTJRKER,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


114-ACRE  farm,  excellent  pastures,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  best  of  land,  all  kinds  fruit,  fine 
house,  large  barn,  shop,  crib,  3%  miles  from 
Preble,  N.  Y.,  pea  vinery,  fine  shipping  station, 
15  miles  to  small  city;  for  quick  sale,  $2  500 
GRANT  AMES,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  $1,000  cash  down  will  give 
immediate  possession  of  53  acres  level,  pro¬ 
ductive  cauliflower,  potato  farm;  big  house, 
good  barn,  fine  condition;  easiest  terms;  1  (4 
miles  Port  Jefferson  depot.  MITCHELL,  Sehlen, 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  dairy  and  frill 
farm  consisting  of  70  aeres,  located, in  tlx 
suburbs  of  a  large  manufacturing  city;  fim 
herd  of  cows,  horses,  machinery,  large  appb 
and  pear  orchard,  retail  milk  route  of  551 
quarts;  this  business  was  conducted  by  tin 
owner  for  a  period  of  40  years;  this  plaee  is  ii 
excellent  condition  in  every  respect  and  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  some  one;  foi 
full  particulars  address,  G.  FRANK  SIMONDS 
467  Broadway,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


WANTED  farm,  10  acres  or  over,  within  co 
muting  distance.  ROOD,  230  West  101st  8 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
New  Haven  County;  175  acres,  nearly  100  till¬ 
able,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  fine  loca¬ 
tion  on  State  road,  15  miles  east  of  New  Hav¬ 
en;  excellent  Water  facilities,  brook  running 
through  farm,  never  failing  spring  furnishes 
running  water  in  house  and  barns:  one  10-room 
and  one  7-room  bouse  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  gas  lighting  system;  two  large  barns, 
will  accommodate  80  head  of  cattle;  De  Laval 
milker;  herd  consists  of  75  head  T.  B.  tested 
grade  Guernseys;  silo,  creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen 
and  hog  houses:  sheds,  garage,  200  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees;  buildings  in  excellent  repair;  land 
high  state  cultivation;  if  interested,  write, 
phone  or  call  and  see  the  owners.  WILCOX 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Guilford,  Conn. 

EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  D. 
LORENTZ,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

HARBESON,  Del.,  82  acres,  40  clear,  balance 
timber:  large  variety  fruit;  6-room  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings;  $1,800.  E.  BAUER,  107 
E.  Hortler  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  228 . 


The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  describes 
the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  Burpee’s  Annual 
is  a  book  of  188  pages  with  more  than  two 
hundred  color  pictures  of  the  best  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s 
Annual  as  a  reference  book,  and  still  it  is  so 
interesting  and  easy  to  read  that  a  million  amateurs 
use  it  as  their  garden  guide.  Burpee’s  Annual  is 
the  most  popular  seed  catalog  in  the  world. 

Every  variety  of  seed  offered  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  is  grown  on  the  Burpee  Seed  Farms,  or 
by  our  experienced  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Each  variety  of  seed  is  grown  where  it 
matures  most  nearly  to  perfection.  And  all  seed 
sold  by  Burpee  is  tested  twice  in  our  famous 
Fordhook  Trial  Grounds. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee’s 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  We  want  you 
to  sow  Burpee’s  Seeds — The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

- — - TEAR  HERE - - - - 

WAtlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order 
Sheet  good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

D-16 

Name . 

R.  D.  or  Street . 

P.  O. .  . 


What  Others  Think  of  Burpee’s  Seeds 

“Wife  and  I  started  out  way  back  in  1883  or  thereabouts  sending 
our  first  order  for  a  small  amount.  Each  year  the  whole  family  looks 
for  Burpee’s  catalog.  We  discarded  all  other  seeds  years  ago." 

C.  A.  Stevens,  Asquith,  Sask.,  Canada. 

“For  more  than  twenty  years  Burpee’s  Seeds  have  stood  the  test. 
They  have  delivered  in  quality  and  quantity  all  I  could  ask  of  them. 
A  good  garden,  plus  a  good  wife,  has  meant  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success  to  me.”  Jason  Billings,  Ripton,  Vermont. 

“It  has  been  my  experience  that  produce  from  Burpee’s  Seeds  always 
finds  a  ready  market  at  top  prices.  But  the  source  of  greatest  profit 
and  satisfaction  to  me  has  been  the  fact  that  our  little  garden  patch 
has  enabled  us  to  cut  our  grocery  bill  to  less  than  half  and  yet 
throughout  the  year  we  live  like  kings.” 

Neal  R.  Van  Loon,  University  Park,  Iowa. 

“Produced  vegetables  and  flowers  which  sold  for  the  highest  market 
prices  and  resulted  in  so  many  orders  that  before  we  knew  it  we  were 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.” 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Lackie,  St.  Johnsburg  Center,  Vermont. 

“I  learned  from  my  mother  the  quality  of  Burpee’s  Seeds,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  I  have  used  them  with  satisfaction  and  success." 

/.  W.  Eager,  New  Orleans,  La. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds  have  always  produced  for  me  beautiful  flowers  and 
nice  vegetables  in  abundance.  They  grow  and  are  true  to  their  names. 
They  have  convinced  me  of  the  superior  advantages  of  dealing  with 
Burpee’s,  where  long  experience,  scientific  methods,  reliability,  and  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency  afford  the  customer  the  very  best  of  service.” 

Mrs.  Dora  Laurance,  Ritchey,  Mo. 

“They  have  never  failed  me  once  for  over  forty  years.  Burpee’s 
Seeds  have  proved  to  me  that  they  are  grown  by  the  most  progressive 
and  up-to-date  seed  house  in  America.” 

John  H.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds  gave  me  a  fine  reputation,  for  I  have  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  Home  Garden  Contest.  The  best  seeds  come  from  Burpee.” 

James  T.  Naito,  Kapaa,  Hawaii. 

“The  name  of  Burpee  brings  to  my  mind  the  positive  assurance  of 
every  essential  quality  in  seeds.  In  Burpee’s  catalog  I  have  a  standard, 
reliable  work  of  reference  on  seed  and  seed  description.” 

M.  L.  Rhodes,  Tionesta,  Pa. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

Mrs.  William  Ellwood,  Betrand,  Nebr. 

“Have  been  awarded  five  sweepstake  prizes.  I  always  use  Burpee’s 
Seeds  and  can  always  depend  on  them.  I  received  enough  money  for  my 
first  season  to  light  my  home  with  electric  lights  from  top  to  cellar; 
also  bought  an  electric  iron.”  Evelyn  M.  Treworgy,  Hampden,  Me. 

“Oh,  what  a  shower  of  delight!  Vegetables  and  flowers,  all  sorts. 
It  seemed  to  .ne  that  every  single  seed  grew.” 

Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Hurst,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

“The  seeds  really  worked  like  a  charm.” 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

“Every  little  seed  has  produced  its  own  riches.  There  is  a  pleasing 
sense  of  abundance,  of  benefits  to  health  and  spirits;  the  satisfaction  of 
labor  rewarded.”  Horace  Herron,  Schoharie,  N.  V. 

“In  all  these  18  years  I  have  found  Burpee’s  Seeds  the  most  depend¬ 
able,  most  true  in  every  respect  to  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them  in 
Burpee’s  catalog.”  G.  M.  Tchan,  North  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

First  write  for  a  copy  of  Burpee’s 
Annual;  then  look  through  the  book 
and  select  a  regular  10c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free, 
and  we  will  mail  it  to  you  postpaid. 
This  free  offer  is  made  to  get  new 
customers  for  Burpee’s  Seeds  and  is 
good  only  until  May  1,  1925. 
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Just  A  Word  About 
Niagara  Dusters  Themselves 

Niagaras  are  simple,  strong,  practical.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  9  years  of  actual  use  in  orchard  and  field 
where  every  part  has  had  to  stand  the  real  work¬ 
ing  test  and  do  its  job  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Niagaras  have  not  only  made  possible  the  success 
of  the  dusting  method  but  they  have  made  it 
economical  because  in  the  Niagara  Hand,  Trac¬ 
tion  or  Power  Models  you  will  find  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  equipment  for  your  farm.  Remember 
both  Power  and  Traction  Crop  Dusters  can  be 
fitted  with  attachments  to  convert  them  into  Or¬ 
chard  Dusters  and  the  Orchard  Duster  can  be 
equipped  with  a  crop  attachment.  Study  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  get  the  right  Niagara  for  your 
farm. 


This  Traction  Crop  Duster 

will  dust  20  acres  of  potatoes  in  8  hours.  (The  Power  Duster 
20  acres.) 

Power  is  furnished  by  both  wheels  which  are  equipped  with 
ratchets- — 48-in.  iron  wheels  with  2-in.  tires  are  used  so  fan 
lias  plenty  of  blast.  The  Duster  with  Aluminum  Hopper,  Fan 
'Housing  and  Fan  is  mounted  on  the  sturdy  cart  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  axle  which  allows  wheels  to  be  spaced  00  to  72  inches 
apart  for  varying  rows  of  plants.  Clutch  lever  is  controlled 
from  driver's  seat.  Dust  control  lever  makes  it  possible  to 
shut  off  discharge  entirely  or  apply  material  at  any  rate,  up 
to  50  lbs.  per  acre.  The  boom  can  be  raised  or  lowered  15 
inches  by  lever  and  outer  ends  of  boom  fold  up  to  pass 
through  gates.  Nozzles  can  also  be  raised,  lowered,  spread  or 
contracted.  Complete  machine  weighs  about  800  lbs. 


Niagara  Orchard  Duster 

This  is  the  largest  type  orchard  Power  Duster  and  is  designed 
for  large  acreage  and  for  large  trees,  although  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  and  other  trees  of  this 
type.  It  has  sufficient  capacity  for  treating  5  acres  ol  mature 
apple  orchard  an  hour. 

The  hopper,  fan  and  fan  housing  are  constructed  entirely  of 
aluminum  to  give  lightness  and  strength  and  increase  the  dur¬ 
ability.  The  parts  will  not  corrode  or  rust  when  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

It  has  carbon  steel  shafts,  iron  pulleys  and  friction  clutch.  The 
fan  revolves  3.000  times  a  minute  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 
The  Duster  is  securely  mounted  on  it  low  iron  skid.  The  hop¬ 
per  holds  100  lbs.  with  a  big  tilling  opening  at  the  top. 

But  what  has  made  dusting  finally  successful  is  the  CELE¬ 
BRATED  AND  PATENTED  CYLINDER  OF  BRUSHES. 
It  sweeps  dust  free  from  lumps,  through  the  feed-screen.  The 
operator  controls  the  dust  supply  by  a  regulator.  Below  the 
feed-screen,  the  dust  drops  to  an  air  chamber,  whence  con¬ 
tinuous  air  blasts  drive  dust  atoms  through  a  4-in.  flexible 
rubber  hose  attached  to  a  4-ft.  discharge  pipe,  onto  the  trees. 

Niagara  Blower  Dust  Gun 

This  improved  type  of  hand- 
duster  embodies  many  of  the 
patented  features  of 
the  larger  Niagara 
models,  including  an 
improved  feed  de¬ 
vice.  Its  mechanical  construction  is  very  simple  and  durable.  It 
is  suspended  by  straps  from  the  shoulders.  The  fan  is  rotated 
by  means  of  a  crank.  This  gun  will  dust  one-half  acre  of  low 
growing  crops  (such  as  the  potato,  and  strawberries)  per  hour, 
and  also  is  adapted  for  dusting  trees  in  young  orchards,  etc. 

The  weight  is  nearly  11  pounds  and  its  capacity  for  dust  ma¬ 
terial  is  about  0  pounds,  or  enough  for  one-third  to  one-half 
acre  at  one  tilling. 


CUT  THIS  OUT,  SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  1 

Send  me  your  free  books  on  the  subjects  1  have  checked  [X]  below: 

□  Fruit  Catalog  □  Crop  Catalog  □  Pear  Psylla 

□  When  and  How  to  Dust  (For  Fruit  and  Crops) 

(A  book  full  of  valuable  information)  I 

□  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  It.  N.-Y.-2514 

I 

None . . . ■ . . . 

I 

Address . 

. . . .  I, 


It  pays  to  use 

cMaqa  ra 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

to  protect  your  Fruit  and  Crops 

Here  are  the  plain  facts  that  prove  that  the  Niagara  method  is  the  most 
economical  method  and  yet  produces  fruit  of  the  highest  market  value. 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  Vol.  17,  No.  3 

“The  cost  of  material  for  dusting  is  about  twice  as  great  as  for  liquid  spraying,  but  the 
cost  of  making  an  application  of  dust  is  much  less  than  for  one  of  spray.  Iii  general,  the 
total  cost  per  tree  is  about  the  same.  Such  a  statement,  however,  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the  time  and  labor  saved  by  the  dusting  method  usually  can  be 
applied  to  decided  advantage  to  other  farm  operations,  nor  the  equally  important  fact  that 
the  orchard  may  receive  a  complete  treatment  at-  a  critical  period.’’ 

Ordinarily  the  grower  thinks  of  his  material  and  his  labor  as  the  two  fac¬ 
tors  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  protecting  his  fruit,  either  with  the  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  method. 

But  when  he  sprays,  he  pays  for  gasoline  and  oil  to  run  his  sprayer 
five  or  six  times  as  long  as  his  duster — also  to  pump  the  water  into  the 
supply  tank.  He  has  interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation  and  repair 
on  spray  rig,  spraying  equipment  and  extra  pumping  gas  engine,  all  of 
which  is  much  less  on  a  duster.  He  pays  for  the  time  wasted  in  going 
back  and  forth  from  supply  tank  to  orchard.  He  pa^s  for  the  time 
wasted  in  overhauling  his  spray  rig  in  the  Spring  before  he  begins  work 
and  cleaning  out  the  sprayer  when  he  gets  through  work  each  day.  He 
pays  for  the  time  lost  for  repairs  during  the  spraying  season,  at  which 
time  every  hour  is  of  vital  importance — all  of  which  lost  time  is  elim¬ 
inated  by  dusting. 

Read  this  again  and  think  it  over.  Then  remember  this  dusting  method 
gives  the  highest  finish  to  apples,  better  color,  smoother  appearance. 


N.  Y.  Experiment  Station 

From  the  standpoint  of  finish  and  lustre 
of  the  fruit,  the  apples  dusted  with  sul¬ 
phur  were  superior  to  those  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  and  were  unexcelled  by  the 
fruit  from  any  of  the  other  treated  plots.* 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.  Vol.  17,  No.  2. 


E.  E.  &  C.  R.  Collamer,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

“Concerning  the  result  of  our  dusting  with 
your  materials,  will  say  that  where  we  used 
the  dust  the  foliage  has  been  much  better  and 
the  apples  when  packed  ran  about  20%  more 
to  A-grade  than  with  the  liquid.  We  made 
the  same  number  of  applications  with  each.’' 


Every  year,  for  nine  years,  more  growers  have  adopted  the  Niagara 
Method  of  Protection  until  today  the  demand  for  Niagara  products  re¬ 
quires  the  capacity  output  of  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  Niagara 
Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time  and  crops  by 
getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk  with  your  dealer,  write  us, 
and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery, 
Small  Fruits,  yegetables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protecting 
the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will  save 
your  crops  and  your  money. 

c Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Also  Makers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  and  Compound  ( the  Best  Dormant  Spray  for  San  Jose  Scale ) 

Implement  Dealers  Should  Write  for  Our  Sales  Plan 
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Horse  and  Tractor  Power  on  Farms 


HE  DISAPPEARING  HORSE.  —  A 
live  stock  auctioneer  having  a  vet¬ 
erinary  practice,  and  who  knows  his 
section  well,  tells  me  that  during 
the  Summer  of  1924  there  were 
foaled  but  14  colts,  and  10  years  be¬ 
fore  there,  were  G4,  and  that  the  average  age  of  the 
horses  offered  at  his  live  stock  sales  was  upward 
of  14  years.  One  wonders  if  in  a  few  years  the 
farmer  may  not  be  forced  to  buy  tractors  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  horses.  I  picked  up  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  locality  largely  devoted  to  fruit  growing, 
and  in  the  want  advertisements  of  this  week's  is¬ 
sue  were  three  classified  advertisements  asking  for 
[horses  weighing  over  1.400  lbs.,  age  specified  at 
eight  years,  and  must  be  serviceably  sound.  The 
Chicago  horse  market  has  picked  up  in  such  man¬ 
ner  in  the  past  few  months  as  to  indicate  that  the 
old-time  prices  and  demand  may  come  back  more 
quickly  than  anticipated.  It  is  time  that  the  farm¬ 
er  should  turn  to  raising  good  serviceable  draft 


at  which  time  the  trade  in  value  is  about  one-third 
the  original  cost.  A  team  may  be  worth  this  much, 
less  or  more,  depending  on  care.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  horses  in  many  sections  are  still 
dead  weight  at  farm  auctions,  and  are  in  no  de¬ 
mand,  but  there  will  be  a  distinct  revival  in  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  use  of  horses  the  coming  season. 

TRACTOR  USE. — It  is  entirely  natural  to  listen 
to  the  talk  of  a  salesman  wso  says  “sell  your  horses 
and  buy  a  tractor.”  Before  the  farmer  acquires 
tractor  experience  he  can  easily  see  himself  lazily 
riding  a  tractor,  and  plowing  10  or  a  dozen  acres  a 
day.  In  his  mind  the  tractor  runs  steadily,  there 
is  no  miring  on  wet  ground,  no  slipping  in  the  sand, 
no  failure  in  the  ignition,  in  the  fuel  system  or  in 
the  internal  working  of  the  machine.  Everything 
proceeds  perfectly,  yet  the  practical  use  of  one 
through  the  entire  year  is  a  different  story.  A  man 
needs  to  be  something  of  a  mechanic.  There  are 
little  things  that  occasion  trouble  in  the  starting  and 
the  operating  of  the  tractor.  There  comes  the  time 


the  flow  of  power  is  steady  and  strong,  and  it  is 
as  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  as  the  tractor, 
while  tlie  depreciation  on  this  farm  engine  for  an 
hour's  work,  original  cost  compared,  is  one-sixth 
that  of  the  tractor.  For  the  work  of  grinding,  and 
sawing  wood,  the  farm  engine  handles  the  grinder 
and  saw  as. well  as  did  the  tractor. 

FARMERS'  VIEWS.— In  asking  a  number  of 
farmers  their  opinion  of  a  tractor  the  conclusions 
reached  vary.  Some  fruit  farmers  declare  they 
could  not  get  along  without  a  tractor,  and  that  it  is 
essential  on  a  farm  of  upward  of  25  acres.  The 
general  farmer  declares  that  a  tractor  is  out  of 
place  on  a  farm  under  125  acres.  Conditions  vary 
however.  Some  fruit  farmers  declare  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  hire  their  tractor  work  done,  and 
rely  on  one  or  two  horses,  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay  upward  of  $2  an  hour  for  tractor  work  or  even 
more,  and  it  would  be  more  economical  than  to  own 
and  maintain  one.  Some  farmers  declare  that  over¬ 
production  is  due  in  part  to  the  tractor,  that  a  cer- 


" Two  Honest  Hereford  Gentlemen ”  Playing  the  Part  of  Tractor 


I 


animals  conforming  to  type  of  one  of  the  draft 
breeds.  It  is  time  to  boost  the  horse. 

COMBINING  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR.— There 
will  always  be  farms  on  which  it  will  be  imprac¬ 
tical  to  use  horses  for  all  work,  and  there  will  be 
farms  which  cannot  be  entirely  adapted  to  tractor 
farming.  One  fruit  farmer  told  me  that  he  used 
horses  to  perform  every  possible  operation  on  the 
SO-acre  vineyard,  and  only  brought  in  the  tractor 
for  emergency  work,  and  for  plowing.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  he  was  able  to  do  much  of  the  work  more 
cheaply  with  the  teams  than  with  tractors,  with 
the  exception  of  plowing  and  disking.  There  was 
another  farm  on  which  there  were  two  tractors, 
and  teams.  One  of  the  teamsters  who  preferred 
horses  to  a  tractor,  and  who  perhaps  was  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  horse  power,  declared  that  he  could  do 
as  much  work  with  his  team  plowing,  disking  or 
harrowing,  as  was  done  with  the  tractors.  He  is 
a  very  capable  man  with  a  team,  while  the  help 
employed  were  able  to  handle  power  machines,  but 
the  care  and  adjustment  were  a  different  matter. 
The  cost  of  oats,  hay  and  bedding  for  the  team 
was  $1.25  daily.  The  team  was  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  he  cared  for  the  horses,  and  there  was  a 
return  in  the  form  of  fertilizer  which  was  well 
worth  the  extra  time  spent  in  care  and  feeding.  At 
current  values  the  team  and  harness  compared  with 
the  tractor  were  about  the  same.  The  team  would 
be  good  for  service  for  a  half  dozen  years,  while 
the  life  of  a  tractor  on  a  farm  is  about  four  years, 


when  the  rings  become  worn,  the  tractor  fouls  the 
plugs,  rings  and  pistons  must  be  replaced,  bearings 
must  be  adjusted,  little  troubles  in  wiring  and 
ignition  traced  to  their  cause,  all  apparently  small 
troubles,  but  if  they  happen  frequently  add'  to  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tractor.  When  the 
owner  who  is  not  mechanically  inclined  is  confront¬ 
ed  with  these  troubles,  then  commence  his  worries. 
On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  who  is  familiar  with 
the  use  and  adjustment  of  a  tractor  can  get  wonder¬ 
ful  service  out  of  one  at  a  very  small  expense  for 
repairs.  I  have  used  a  tractor  for  3*4  years,  and 
the  expense  has  been  less  than  50  cents  a  month  for 
parts,  including  rings,  pistons,  plugs  and  a  bearing 
in  the  transmission.  All  repair  work  was  done  by 
a  boy  now  17  years  of  age.  The  tractor  is  running 
well,  is  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  oil,  while 
another  farm  is  using  a  third  tractor  during  this 
period  of  time,  and  the  third  tractor  is  in  need  of 
an  overhauling.  As  closely  as  I  can  figure,  for  each 
eight  hours  there  should  be  charged  $5  for  the  use 
of  the  tractor.  The  tractor  has  been  used  for  silo 
filling,  for  pulling  the  grain  binder,  for  plowing, 
disking  and  drilling  in  grain,  for  pulling  the  wa¬ 
gon  and  hay  loader,  and  for  power.  At  present 
the  old  six-horsepower  gasoline  engine  which  stood 
idle  for  three  years  was  again  gone  over,  and  put 
in  shape  for  farm  work.  This  engine  was  found  to 
be  a  more  economical  proposition,  for  there  is  but 
one  cylinder  wall  to  wear  out,  one  piston  to  wear 
down,  one  easily  adjusted  connecting  rod  to  tighten, 


tain  portion  of  each  farm  at  one  time  was  devoted 
to  production  of  oats,  hay  and  corn  which  were 
fed  to  horses  on  the  farm,  or  to  horses  on  other 
farms  or  the  neai*-by  cities.  The  tractor  has  re¬ 
placed  these  horses  in  a  large  measure,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  horses  do  not  receive  the  careful  attention 
that  was  given  when  a  degree  of  pride  was  felt  in 
a  fine  team.  The  laud  devoted  to  maintenance  of 
horses  is  now  turned  to  the  production  of  food  stuffs 
which  are  placed  on  the  market.  Other  farmers 
contend  that  every  time  the  tractor  motor  turns 
over  there  is  fuel  and  oil  expense,  and  there  is  de¬ 
preciation  on  the  tractor.  The  fuel  and  oil  must 
be  paid  for  from  the  farm,  and  the  money  goes 
away  from  the  farm.  With  horses,  the  power  is 
produced  on  the  farm,  the  fuel  in  the  form  of  feed 
is  grown  on  the  farm,  fed  there  and  the  waste  goes 
back  to  the  farm.  Money  need  not  leave  the  farm 
where  colts  are  raised,  and  they  will  increase  in 
value  up  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  years.  These 
views  are  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  farm 
economy.  There  is  the  period  of  two  or  three  years 
during  which  the  colt  is  growing  up  to  serviceable 
age. 

TRACTOR  ADVANTAGES.— All  farmers  know 
the  viewpoint  taken  by  tractor  enthusiasts,  the 
rapidity  of  work,  better  work  under  certain  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  the  giving  of  old  Dobbin  a  vaca¬ 
tion  when  horseflies  are  thickest  and  Summer 
weather  is  the  hottest.  This  sounds  good,  but  the 
farmer  must  impartially  analyze  his  business.  He 
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must  ask  himself  whether  it  will  be  easier  for  him 
to  pay  for  the  tractor  before  or  after  buying.  The 
farmer  may  think  that  lie  can  buy  a  second-hand 
tractor,  get  his  work  done,  cut  down  on  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  save  half  the  price  of  this  machine.  Above 
all,  if  the  farmer,  doesn't  know  a  tractor,  don’t  do 
it.  Everything  indicates  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  horses.  The  demand  will  be 
for  good  serviceable  animals,  not  the  nondescript 
kind.  The  tractor  has  found  its  place  on  the  farm, 
and  in  industrial  work,  and  will  continue  to  hold  its 
place.  There  are  farmers  who  have  bought  their 
first  and  last  tractor.  There  are  other  farmers  who 
will  continue  to  buy  when  their  tractors  are  worn 
out.  There  are  farmers  who  will  use  tractors  to 
supplement  the  work  of  horses  and  of  other  power 
plants,  yet  the  tractor  cannot  do  it  all,  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  horse  will  find  this  true  as  well  on  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  farms.  w.  j. 


Profits  From  an  Ox  Tractor 

D  It  AFT  COWS. — I  notice  that  various  writers 
are  criticizing  our  good  friend  the  horse  be¬ 
cause  he  refuses  to  do  without  eating  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Winter  when  work  is  slack.  1  wonder 
if  It.  N.-Y.  readers  are  familiar  with  the  book  ‘•Van- 
derma  rk's  Folly,”  by  Herbert  Quick?  Those  who 
have  read  it  will  recall  that  the  sturdy  young  pio¬ 
neer  drew  his  wagon  and  outfit  across  the  prairie 
with  two  yokes  of  cows  instead  of  horses  or  oxen, 
because  he  knew  the  cows  would  be  more  useful 
to  him  in  his  new  home  in  Iowa.  Might  that  not  be 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  motive  power  on 
some  of  our  eastern  farms?  1  can  readily  con¬ 
ceive  a  situation  where  a  cow's  work  on  a  culti¬ 
vator  or  other  implement  would  more  than  offset 
the  decrease  in  her  milk  flow  which  might  result. 

THE  USEFUL  OX. — Personally  while  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  cows  for  draft  purposes, 
I  have  broken  and  worked  many  good  pairs  of 
oxen  and  believe  there  should  be  many  more  of 
them  on  our  eastern  farms.  When  I  was  engaged 
in  farming  1  was  usually  able  to  make  my  teams 
an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  by  buying  young 
colts  and  developing  them,  and  by  conditioning  thin 
horses.  1  also  did  considerable  of  my  hauling  with 
oxen.  The  picture  shows  a  pair  of  honest  Here¬ 
ford  gentlemen  I  bought  and  used  on  a  large  farm 
less  than  20  miles  from  Boston  shortly  before  1 
quit  farming.  I  bought  this  team  in  Brighton  to 
help  out  in  silo-tilling,  and  made  them  earn  good  ra¬ 
tions  all  Winter  hauling  ice,  wood,  hay  and  manure, 
and  in  the  Spring,  sold  them  back  to  a  Brighton 
dealer  at  an  advance  of  $S5  over  their  cost  at  siio- 
fllling  time.  Of  course  this  was  an  exceptionally 
good  profit,  but  I  believe  any  good  ox  team,  bought 
and  handled  with  good  judgment,  will  earn  their 
keep  and  steadily  gain  in  value.  On  a  large  farm 
where  two  or  more  teams  are  needed  an  ox  team 
will  save  horses  many  steps  with  no  expensive 
harnesses  to  care  for,  and  in  case  of  accident  are 
not  a  total  loss  as  in  the  case  of  horses. 

Massachusetts.  l.  c.  litchfield. 


Here  is  a  Horseless  Farm 

LI,  GASOLINE  POWER. — I  noticed  on  page  5, 
an  article  by  George  1).  Bartlett,  “Can  We 
Give  Up  the  Horse?”  I  also  noticed  that  the  same 
question  was  being  considered  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes.”  I  want  to  tell  about  a  horseless  market 
garden  that  I  saw  last  Fall.  It  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  1  went  with  a  friend  to  see  it.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  farm  we  saw  in  the  barnyard  a 
light  touring  car  and  a  small  tractor,  designed  to 
pull  a  one-bottom  plow  or  a  garden  cultivator.  Go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  field  we  found  the  family  picking 
ui),  and  loading  into  a  ton  truck,  potatoes  plowed 
out  with  the  tractor.  Coming  back  to  our  car,  we 
saw  back  of  the  barn,  a  small  power  engine.  The 
entire  farm  was  in  money  crops.  The  only  live 
stock  to  be  seen  was  a  mongrel  dog  and  a  few  scrub 
chickens. 

A  HEAVY  INVESTMENT.— After  leaving  the 
place  and  thinking  it  over  I  came  to  some  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  there  was  too  much  capital  invested 
in  power  machinery  for  the  size  of  the  farm,  which 
was  20  acres  of  sand  land.  Second,  the  farm*  was 
only  producing  half  a  crop,  due  largely  to  the  facts 
that  no  legumes  were  being  grown,  and  no  live 
stock  was  being  fed  to  produce  manure.  Third,  the 
farm  would  produce  more  money  crops  if  only  a 
part  of  it  were  in  cultivation  at  a  time,  and  that 
properly  manured  and  cared  for,  in  rotation  with 


legume  crops  on  the  balance  of  the  land,  perhaps 
using  some  lime  for  the  legumes.  Fourth,  if  horses 
are  not  kept,  cattle  or  sheep  should  be  kept  and  fed 
legumes  and  roughage  grown  on  the  farm,  and  the 
manure  saved  and  spread  back  on  the  fields.  Fifth, 
if  the  farm  were  in  a  better  state  of  productivity, 
it  would  sell  better.  j.  w.  g. 

Ohio. 


Opportune  Time  to  Buy  a  Farm 

FOR  the  last  three  or  four  years  farming  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  not  very  profitable.  Farmers  in  our 
community  practice  general  farming,  with  dairying 
leading  as  a  money  crop.  These  dairy  farmers  near¬ 
ly  all  sell  their  milk  to  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co., 
and  the  company  has  the  milk  business  monopolized 
altogether,  and  hence  the  dairy  did  not  pay.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  when  farm  products  were  exceptionally 
high  the  cry  was  that  farm  products  would  never 
be  as  low  again  as  before  the  war,  and  farmers  be¬ 
lieved  the  idea.  This  inspired  them  so  much  that 
they  lost  their  heads  in  making  investments  and 
debts.  They  were  figuring  that  in  a  few  years  with 


Here  is  a  picture  I  took  of  a  neighbor  as  he  sat  by  his 
roadside  stall ;  unfortunately  I  didn’t  get  the  stall  in 
the  picture,  but  he  looks  such  a  regular  farmer  that  I 
thought  you  might  care  to  put  it  in  your  paper. 

E.  J.  V.,  New  Jersey. " 

$3  wheat,  $2  corn,  $2  potatoes,  and  20-cent  hogs 
they  could  pay  off  their  debts.  But  alas,  the  bot¬ 
tom  fell  out  of  all  farm  products ! 

Now  the  consequence  of  it  is  that  most  farmers 
are  disgusted,  a  good  many  “broke,”  a  good  many 
farms  lying  idle.  Farmers’  sons  see  nothing  in 
farming,  flock  to  the  city,  and  farms  can  be  bought 
for  a  trifle.  The  city  population  is  increasing  and 
the  country  population  decreasing.  The  logic  of 
this  is  very  obvious.  I  think  the  tide  has  turned 
already,  but  most  of  these  disgusted  farmers  see  it 
not.  It  seems  to  me  1  see  wonderful  possibilities 
for  a  young  energetic  farmer.  Good  land  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  are  worth.  I 
know  a  number  of  good  farms  in  our  township  which 
can  be  bought,  and  the  soil  is  first-class.  I  have  in 
mind  one  particular  farm  which  contains  around 
400  acres  and  two  sets  of  buildings,  and  only  one 
lone  man  on  it  all.  The  plowable  land  is  about  150 
acres  of  naturally  very  good  soil,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam,  ideal  for  Alfalfa  and  general  crops.  About 
50  acres  is  good  pasture  land,  and  the  rest  is  wood¬ 
land.  This  woodland  is  valuable  growing  timber, 
mostly  white  oak  of  about  25  to  30  years’  growth. 
A  man  with  a  few  good  helpers  could  thin  out  this 
woodland  and  sell  wood  for  $100  per  acre,  as  wood 
is  in  good  demand  at  $12  per  cord.  In  this  way 
clear  about  $50  per  acre,  which  I  am  doing  in  mine 
light  now,  and  this  particular  woodland  is  better 
than  mine.  Besides,  the  value  would  not  depreciate, 
as  the  thinning  would  take  only  the  dead,  irregular, 
damaged  and  undesirable  trees,  leaving  the  best 
stand,  which  would  cause  it  to  grow  faster.  The 


two  sets  of  buildings  are  about  400  yards  apart,  and 
all  at  the  public  highway ;  telephone  in  each  house, 
daily  mail  delivery  and  electric  line  passing  through 
the  farm.  I  think  the  possibilities  are  wonderful  on 
such  a  farm,  and  this  particular  farm  can  be  bought 
for  about  $S,000  or  $9,000.  Suppose  a  young  man,  or 
perhaps  two,  would  buy  this  farm  even  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  money,  only  a  little  credit,  and  start  in  farming 
in  whatever  line  they  prefer,  and  during  the  Winter 
and  spare  time  work  at  the  wood.  Suppose  they 
would  want  to  raise  hogs  and  put  nearly  all  the 
plow  land  in  Alfalfa  and  pasture  it,  and  mow  for 
hay  what  stock  cannot  eat  for  the  horses.  See  what 
would  be  the  possibilities  in  hog  raising.  If  they 
make  money  out  West  on  $300  land  and  far  from 
market,  what  can  be  accomplished  here  on  $30  land, 
which  is  naturally  just  as  good  for  Alfalfa?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  buy  a  Fordson  tractor  with  two  sets  of 
wheels,  one  extra  set  for  road  work  with  rubber 
tires,  and  use  a  trailer  of  two  wheels  of  7,000  lbs. 
capacity.  This  is  an  outfit  which  is  hard  to  beat 
for  the  money  invested.  A  tractor  to  plow  and  har¬ 
row',  power  to  run  sawmill,  and  truck  to  haul  7.000 
lbs.  of  lumber  off,  or  wrood,  or  potatoes,  or  fetch 
lime,  or  fertilizer  or  what  not.  With  two  good 
horses  and  such  an  outfit  of  tractor  and  trailer  you 
are  almost  equipped  for  such  a  farm  as  described. 
Of  course  no  farm  is  equipped  without  a  flivver. 

Another  farm  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  above  but  only  100  acres  was  sold  for  $2,500 
lately.  This  farm  is  exactly  the  same  soil  and  al¬ 
most  adjoins  the  one  above.  It  seems  to  me  now  is 
the  opportune  time  to  invest  in  farms.  As  stated 
above,  the  city  population  is  increasing  and  the 
country  population  decreasing,  and  people  must  live. 
All  the  living  comes  from  the  farm,  and  farming  will 
never  become  obsolete.  Years  ago  people  went  West 
to  get  land  cheap,  but  now  they  have  to  come  East 
for  the  same  thing.  And  what  a  good  combination — 
good  farms  right  with  the  best  markets. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  r.  b ashore. 


A  Farmer’s  Rights  in  a  Pond 

Would  you  inform  me  what  right  a  neighbor  of  mine 
has  to  a  pond  that  belongs  to  me  according  to  my  deed? 
His  land  comes  into  my  land  like  a  wedge.  One  side 
of  his  land  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Has  he  a 
right  to  give  permission  for  fishing  to  persons  standing 
on  his  land  while  fishing?  1  have  my  land  all  around 
pond  posted  against  trespassing,  as  too  much  fishing 
has  already  been  done,  so  find  it  necessary  to  stop  it 
for  a  time.  Also  has  he  a  right  to  cut  ice  on  pond  with¬ 
out  my  permission?  This  man  is  giving  other  neigh¬ 
bors  the  idea  that  the  pond  does  not  belong  to  me, 
therefore  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  law  provides 
him  with  these  privileges?  owner. 

THIS  case  comes  from  Massachusetts,  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 

partment.  The  following  answer  will  no  doubt  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  New  England  States : 

It  should  be  evident  that  if  the  pond  which  the 
writer  mentions  belongs  exclusively  to  him  according  to 
his  deed,  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  his  title 

and  the  title  held  by  other  nearby  owners,  then  no  one 
else  has  any  right  to  go  on  the  pond  to  fish  on  it,  or 

cut  ice  on  it,  or  use  it  in  any  way  without  the  own¬ 

er’s  permission. 

The  fact  that  one  side  of  another  man’s  land  runs 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond  gives  that  person  no  right  in 
the  pond,  and  unless  such  a  right  is  conveyed  by  his 
deed  his  rights  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  do 
not  extend  into  or  over  it. 

He  would,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  fish  in  the 
pond  forbidden  by  the  owner,  and  his  permission  to 
another  person  to  fish  would  be  of  no  value,  even 
though  he  or  the  person  he  purported  to  give  per¬ 
mission  to,  stand  on  his  land  at  all  times.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  reach  out  a  fishpole  and  take  fish 
from  another  man’s  pond  than  they  would  have  to 
reach  over  the  other  man’s  property  line  with  any 
other  kind  of  implement  and  take  property  belonging 
to  him. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  can,  of  course,  sue  his 
neighbor  and  other  persons  who  trespass  on  the  pond 
and  thus  enforce  his  right  to  it.  He  may  also  bring 
a  criminal  complaint  under  Chapter  266,  Section  120 
of  the  General  Laws.  This  section  requires  a  notice  to 
the  person  trespassing,  therefore  I  would  suggest  that 
the  owner  of  the  property  serve  a  written  notice  on 
his  neighbor  forbidding  him  to  use  the  pond  or  go 
upon  it  to  cut  ice  dr  for  other  purposes. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  the  offending  person  had 
a  deed  which  gives  him  a  right  to  a  part  of  the  pond, 
or  the  privilege  of  fishing  or  cutting  ice  there,  and  in 
such  case  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  get  any  satisfaction.  JOHN  w.  plaisted. 


The  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  State  allowance  for  high 
school  education  to  pupils  from  country  districts  to 
$100.  At  present  the  State  pays  $50,  while  the  district 
pays  the  balance  of  the  bill.  The  State  is  supposed  to 
guarantee  such  education  to  every  pupil. 
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Bring  Back  the  Old  Grist  Mills 

THE  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  January  IT,  page 
77,  under  tlie  caption  "Figures  of  a  Yankee 
Community,”  regarding  changed  rural  conditions, 
moves  me  to  write  about  a  condition  which  obtains 
right  here  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  of  the  State,  a  condition  which  I 
suspect  is  general  over  the  entire  eastern  farming 
section  of  our  country. 

THRASHING  AND  GRINDING.— A  short  time 
ago,  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  attend  some  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  county,  where  a  speaker  from  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  was  giving  some  facts  and 
figures  regarding  the  economical  feeding  of  dairy 
cattle.  Among  other  things,  he  advocated  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley  and  Canada  field 
peas  as  an  economical  home-grown  grain  ration  to 
be  fed  with  the  home-grown  corn  silage,  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  thus  making  the  farm,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  independent  of  outside  expensively  purchased 
feeds.  I  noticed  that  at  every  meeting,  after  the 
speaker  had  finished,  -the  same  question  was  always 
asked.  It  was,  “Do  you  mean  to  feed  this  mixture 
as  hay  or  does  it  have  to  be  thrashed  and  ground?” 
Always,  the  reply  was,  “I  meant  this  to  be  ground 
for- a  grain  ration,  to  be  thrashed  and  ground  to  be 
fed  with  a  small  amount  of  purchased  oilmeal  or 
gluten  to  balance  up  your  home-grown  silage  and 
clover  or  meadow  hay.”  And  again  the  question 
would  come,  “Cannot  we  cut  this  green  and  feed  it 
as  hay?”  The  reply  would  be,  “You  may,  but  it  is 
not  so  good.  Why  not  grind  it?”  And  always 
would  come  the  same  reply,  “There  is  no  place  any 
more  where  grinding  is  done.  The 
grist  mills  have  all  gone  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  it  even  is  getting  hard  to 
secure  a  thrasher  to  thrash  oats.  We 
still  must  continue  to  purchase  feed.” 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  —  And 
always,  when  I  heard  this  round  of 
questions  and  answers,  the  thought 
would  come  into  my  mind.  Are  not  we 
farmers  to  a  certain  extent  to  blame 
for  this  condition?  When  I  was  a 
boy,  within  a  radius  of  two  miles 
from  my  home,  there  were  four  feed 
or  grist  mills  which  were  kept  fairly 
busy  during  the  entire  year  and  in 
the  Winter  months  ran  day  and  night, 
grinding  feed  for  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  farmers 
grew  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn,  etc. 
to  feed  with  the  home-grown  rough- 
age.  Feed  from  the  West  then  ap- 
dairymen  found  or 
was  better  to  pur- 
it  was  to  grow  it. 

They  said,  “I  can  make  more  money 
with  less  work  by  buying  a  lot  of  far 
western  feed  than  I  can  by  growing  all  my  feed 
and  making  half  the  milk  supply.”  That  sounded 
good  as  long  as  freight  rates  were  low  and  feed 
dealers  paid  $1.25  per  day  for  warehouse  men.  But 
it  was  death  to  the  small  millers  scattered  about 
the  country.  Their  dying  was  long  drawn  out,  and 
at  their  death  as  millers  most  of  them  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  dairymen,  this  transformation  being 
gradual.  Being  an  the  country,  they  naturally 
turned  to  agricultural  pursuits,  adding  a  cow  or  two 
now  and  then  as  the  demand  for  their  services  les¬ 
sened  in  the  old  mill.  This  added  to  the  number  of 
farmers  and  milk  producers  but  the  slogan,  “Buy 
more  feed,  make  more  milk,”  was  the  approved  cry. 
That  cry  persists  even  to  this  day.  Now  that 
freight  charges  have  doubled  and  in  many  cases 
tripled,  and  wages  of  men  who  handle  feed  have 
gone  from  $1.25  per  day  to  upwards  of  seven  and 
eight  dollars,  farmers  are  beginning  to  ask,  “Is  it 
not  possible  for  me  to  make  as  much  money  by 
keeping  a  few  less  cows  and  with  the  labor  I  save 
on  the  eliminated  cows  grow  some  home  grain  and 
by  so  doing  save  on  the  feed  bill?  Also,  if  I  and  1113' 
neighbors  keep  a  few  less  cows  will  not  this  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  disappear  and  the  market  be  helped 
to  that  extent?”  And  then  at  once  comes  up  the 
same  question  which  I  heard  at  all  the  meetings. 
“If  I  grow  grain,  how  can  I  get  it  ground?”  Surely, 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children. 
The  fathers,  by  ceasing  to  grow  grain,  destroyed 
the  old  grist  mill  and  now  the  sons  cannot  grow 
grain  to  advantage  until  the  old  mill  is  restored. 

I  believe  that  the  old  grist  mill  is  coming  back.  It 
is  coming  back  in  the  form  of  farmer-owned,  co¬ 
operative  mills,  run  by  men  hired  by  the  community, 
or  perhaps  there  will  be  a  little  grist  mill  operated 


on  every  dairy  farm.  I  believe  some  of  the  high- 
priced  feeds  that  are  now  purchased  will  be  grown 
upon  the  old  home  farm,  and  the  dairymen  will  keep 
in  his  pocket  some  of  the  money  he  is  now  paying 
out  to  dealers  of  feed  who  are  making  a  profit  on 
the  milling,  on  the  freighting,  011  the  handling  and 
on  the  interest  which  is  charged  the  farmer  for  car¬ 
rying  charges.  c.  0.  wareord. 
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Substitutes  for  Manure 

’ AINTAINING  FERTILITY.— Vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  can  maintain  fertility  in  spite  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  manure.  We  often  hear  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  say  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  ma¬ 
nure.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  however  the 
fact  is  that  the  supply  of  manure  is  diminishing. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  continue  to  grow  just  as  good 
and  perhaps  better  crops  than  our  ancestors  did  be¬ 
cause  we  have  advantages  which  a  bountiful  supply 
of  manure  alone  did  not  have. 

WHAT  IS  MANURE?— I  must  admit  right  here 
that  good  old-fashioned  barnyard  manure,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  horse  stable,  cowshed,  pigpen, 
chicken  coops  or  a  combination  of  them,  is  the  most 
complete  material  for  soil  improvement  and  crop 
production.  Why  is  this  manure  so  wonderful? 
Because  it  contains  all  the  necessary  kinds  of  plant 
food  besides  a  vast  amount  of  organic  material. 
Our  commercial  fertilizers  contain  many  times  more 
plant  food  than  manure  does.  Plant  food  is  to  the 
growing  crops  wliat  gasoline  is  to  an  engine.  Just 
as  oil  and  grease  are  essential  for  an  engine,  so 
humus  is  necessary  for  soil  fertility.  Any  form  of 
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It  seems  quite  appropriate  that  the  man  who  sends  this  picture  should  lice  in 
Friendship,  N.  Y.  He  calls  it  picture  of  the  farm  team.  He  says  “The  old  mule  in 
the  center  is  a  sort  of  cranky  old  fellow  who  does  some  kicking  at  times.” 


plant  growth  which  decomposes  in  the  soil  forms  a 
black  sponge-like  dust  called  humus.  All  life  in 
■the  soil  depends  upon  humus;  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  plant  food, 
which  manure  would  carry,  can  be  supplied  more 
abundantly  and  more  conveniently  by  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  which  have  come  into  prom¬ 
inence  the  last  50  years.  However,  it  is  a  more 
difficult  problem  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  organic 
material  which  manure  contains.  I  am  engaged  in 
intensive  vegetable  growing  on  a  large  farm  near 
Newark,  N.  J.  My  methods  of  maintaining  the 
humus  supply  in  this  soil  may  interest  many  readers 
of  this  very  helpful  farm  paper. 

FERTILIZER  IS  USED  ABUNDANTLY.— Gener¬ 
ous  application  of  high-grade  complete  fertilizers  (5- 
0-7)  have  invariably  produced  splendid  returns  with 
out  delay.  Furthermore,  the  fertilizers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  growing  cash  crops  to  develop  a  larger 
top  growth  and  a  more  extensive  root  system.  Thus 
when  the  edible  portion  is  harvested,  there  is  a  great¬ 
er  amount  of  organic  material  as  a  crop  residue  to 
plow  under  for  decay  and  the  formation  of  humus. 

CROP  RESIDUES. — Whenever  possible,  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  those  vegetable  crops  which  leave  a 
large  amount  of  organic  material  in  the  soil  for  the 
development  of  humus.  String  beans  are  sown  quite 
thickly  in  rows  ”0  in.  apart.  Generous  applications 
of  fertilizer  force  a  heavy  vine  development.  In  45 
days  the  beans  may  be  ready  to  pick.  During  the 
next  three  weeks  a  profitable  crop  may  be  harvested 
and  then  a  fine  growth  of  bean  vines  is  ready  to 
return  to  the  soil.  Early  sweet  corn  stalks  are  in¬ 
variably  disk-harrowed  to  pieces  and  plowed  under. 
At  a  farmers’  institute,  when  a  boy,  I  heard  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 


tion  say  that  the  cornstalks  from  an  acre  of  ground 
were  equal  to  eight  tons  of  manure.  Furthermore, 
he  said  that  if  those  cornstalks  were  carefully 
gathered  and  fed  to  farm  animals,  not  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  their  fertility  contents  could  be  re- 
turned  to  the  fields  as  manure.  That  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  made  me  realize  the  advantage  of  keeping 
as  much  material  as  possible  in  the  fields  where 
our  crops  are  to  grow. 

UTILIZING  TOP  GROWTH.— Our  cauliflower  is 
trimmed  in  the  field  as  it  is  cut.  Turnips,  carrots, 
etc.,  are  topped  in  the  field.  Poor  tomatoes  are 
thrown  down  in  the  field.  When  a  boy  it  was  one 
of  my  back-breaking  tasks  to  pull  the  old  pepper 
and  eggplant  vines  and  pile  them  in  heaps  to  dry 
out  and  be  burned.  Now  we  chop  them  with  a  disk 
harrow  and  plow  them  under.  Old  top  growth  of 
asparagus  was  formerly  mowed,  raked  into  wind¬ 
rows  and  burned ;  now  it  is  disked  into  the  soil,  .lust 
so  with  many  crops;  as  much  as  possible  of  the  resi¬ 
due  is  returned  to  the  soil.  It  helps  considerably  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  manure.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  sad  sight  to  see  a  big  heap  of  weeds  thrown  into 
the  hedge  to  get  rid  of  them.  I11  the  first  place  the 
weeds  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  field,  why  not  put  them  where  they 
would  manure  the  soil?  We  have  several  acres  of 
wild  low-meadow  hay.  All  of  it  is  gathered  and 
hauled  up  to  our  vegetable  fields.  Every  time  the 
tractor  with  the  two-bottom  plow  comes  around  a 
gang  of  about  eight  people  can  stuff  the  furrow  full 
of  hay.  A  vegetable  is  planted  that  requires  at 
least  half  the  Summer  to  grow.  After 
that  the  ground  can  be  replowed  as  the 
old  hay  will  have  ratted. 

COVER  CROPS. — Cover  crops  pro¬ 
tect  the  soil  over  Winter,  and  add  a 
lot  of  organic  material  to  the  ground, 
especially  if  they  have  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  in  the  Spring.  We 
never  plant  Canada  field  peas  in  the 
Spring  for  soil  improvement;  early 
garden  peas  are  almost  as  good  for 
that  purpose  and  make  money  for  us 
besides.  We  never  plant  cow  peas  or 
Soy  beans  during  the  Summer;  in¬ 
stead  we  plant  sweet  corn  and  string 
beans.  While  we  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  grow  organic  materials  for  our 
soil,  we  also  buy  all  the  manure  we 
can  get  at  a  fair  price,  even  if  we  have 
to  go  10  miles  to  get  it.  Whenever  wo 
find  a  heap  of  manure,  held  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  we  accept  at  once  or 
make  a  generous  offer;  however,  if.au 
excessive  price  is  demanded,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  make  a  deal. 
If  we  don’t  get  as  much  manure  as  we 
would  like  to  have  we  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  We  can  always  get  all  the  fertilizer  we 
wish;  crop  residues  are  being  more  carefully  con¬ 
sidered;  cover  crops  are  receiving  more  attention, 
and  wild  rough  hay  of  every  kind  is  being  hauled 
from  our  low  meadows  and  being  plowed  under  in 
our  tilled  fields.  The  result  is  that  our  soil  is  get¬ 
ting  better  and  better  year  by  year  even  if  the 
supply  of  manure  is  diminishing. 

ROSCOE  W.  DE  BAUN. 
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The  Mushroom  Business 

ARDLY  a  day  passes  without  calls  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  people  who  want  to  invest  money 
in  mushroom  growing.  They  seem  to  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  business,  but  some  one  has 
told  them  that  there  are  “thousands  of  dollars  in 
it.  ’  That  is  right — thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
put  into  it — and  lost.  The  business  is  now  overdone. 
At  one  railroad  point  in  Pennsylvania  alone  161 
carloads  of  lumber  and  604  carloads  of  manure, 
practically  all  for  mushroom  growing,  have  been  un¬ 
loaded  this  season.  This  is  only  one  place  of  many. 
The  business  is  overdone,  and  even  these  experienced 
growers  will  fail  to  make  any  profit.  What  then 
can  an  amateur  hope  to  do?  Some  3' ears  ago  we 
advised  our  readers  to  bu3’  LibeiTv  bonds.  They 
were  then  selling  at  below  00.  Some  of  them  ai'e 
mow  104  and  over.  Some  people  have  actually 
waited  until  this  time  and  now  think  of  buying  at 
the  high  price.  A  few  years  ago  the  demand  for 
mushrooms  was  good,  and  we  gave  the  facts  about 
the  business.  Then  was  the  time  to  invest — not 
no  fa  when  the  business  is  overdone.  Do  not  come 
to  us  for  encouragement  to  plant  mushrooms.  You 
will  not  get  it.  We  think  too  much  of  vou ! 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
z-'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ^ 


- - 

Sold  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries 
at  cost  of  production,  plus  one  profit 
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A  certified  tree 


'E  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will 
remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Ove*r  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  You  get  what  you 
order  when  you  buy  our  guaranteed  stock, 
grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  In  this 
nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  as  our  nurseries  are  under  State 
inspection  as  well 
as  under  the  con¬ 
stant  personal  su¬ 
pervision  of  one  of 


our  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy, 
absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the 
men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely 
on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear 
true  to  name.  Our  scions  for  budding  are 
selected  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit.  That  is  why  we  positively 
guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 


„  JNEY  Shrubs 

I  Beautify  your  Qmunds 


Send  Today  For  Our  Spring  Catalog 

It  tells  you  things  you  should  know  about  our  nursery 
stock,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  caring  for  it. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

65  Main  Street  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  bVINES 


FRUITTREES 

BERKY  PLANT  8— ORNAMENTAL  8HRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c:  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  SJOe 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


ing'i  Fruit  Book 


FREEJ 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (/a  Business  Since  ISTS)  Dansville,  N.  V. 

S/or  wj  PROFIT,  plant 

cott-J\AINIER  APPLES 

— the  wonderful  new  dessert  apple  that 
outgrows, outkeeps  and  outships  other 
varieties.  Delightful  flavor.  Trees 
bear  young.  Wilder  medal,  1922  — 
fruit  world  s  highest  honor.  W rite  for 
full  particulars.  $1.50  each,  postpaid* 
quantities  cheaper. 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish,  Wash. 


arnes  Trees 


FRUITTREES 


A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
now  for  prices  on  high- 
grade  Nn  rsery  Stock,  sold 
direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


FRUIT  TREES-A  Specialty 

Yes;,  we  hapve  them,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Also  anything  else  you  may  need  in  the  nursery 
1 :  Write  for  price  list, 


line. 


PINE  GROVE  NURSERIES  Box  336  Dover,  Delaware 


APPLE! 


_  _JLDEN 
' WINESAP 

Lrhe  new  Golden  Winesao.  Very  strong  I 
1  m-ower,  healthy  and  vigorous.  Will  not  I 

- - T  in  size,  from  3  1-2  to  I 

ter.  Delicious  flavor.  I 

_  &miy  _ _ :s  2-3  ft.,  1  yr.  tops,  2 1 

Br  yr.  roots,  60c  each.  Ten  for  S4.50.  J 

Vopr  n  AAl/  New  catalog  just  off 
w  rrfLtDUUt^the  press.Low  prices  1 

j  and  valuable  planting  information.  Send  for  it  to-day . 

Sonderegger  Nurseries*  Seed  House 

Car!  Sander  °0<r. Fret  3222V-'  Court  St.,  Beahjce^NebJ 


GRAPE  VINES 


All  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 
and  home 

^gardens.  Large  stock  of  Concord,  the  best 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true. 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58yrs.  Send 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CB. 


i  England  under  the 
I  personal  supervis- 
1  ion  of  experienced 
f  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches,Pears.  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
for  homeor  market  should  have 
a  copy  of  our  FruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 
Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDZPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  OrnamentaFTrees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  application 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  PERRY  OHIO 


Bax  19,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 


APPLE  TREES 
PEAR  TREES 
PLUM  TREES 
CHERRY  TREES 
PEACH  TREES 


Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Bleaching  Celery 

Can  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to 
bleach  celery  ?  E.  c.  A. 

London,  W.  Va. 

If  celery  is  large  enough,  dig  what 
is  needed  for  use  in  November,  and  put 
it  in  a  trench,  four  roots  abreast,  so  the 
tops  will  he  even  with  surface  of  ground. 
Nail  two  1-ft.  boards  together  in  shape  of 
a  V,  and  invert  over  celery.  If  weather 
gets  freezing  cold,  thrown  some  straw  or 
stalks  on  top  of  inverted  V  to  prevent 
freezing.  For  Winter  use,  put  about  50 
roots  in  deep  box  so  tops  are  even  with 
top.  Let  plenty  of  dirt  remain  on  roots, 
and  if  dry,  wet  roots  ;  keep  water  out  of 
the  hearts.  Let  the  boxes  stand  in  barn 
or  shed  till  hard  freezing  weather,  then 
remove  to  cool  cellar.  wm.  Perkins. 


Primula  Poisoning 

From  the  fact  that  the  doctors  seem  to 
be  unable  to  cure  the  case  of  eczema  of 
M.  II.,  page  86,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  the 
poisonous  primrose,  ordinary  house  va- 
ritey.  My  mother  was  afflicted  for  over 
three  months  with  a  rash  resembling 
eczema,  and  'the  six  doctors  we  em¬ 
ployed  were  unable  to  cure  or  even  to 
diagnose.  They  called  it,  variously, 
eczema,  erysipelas,  dermatitis,  etc.  A 
friend  suggested  to  me  one  day  that  if 
I  had  primroses  in  the  house  it  might 
be  the  cause  of  my  mother’s  trouble.  I 
removed  the  primroses  and  with  it  went 
the  burning,  troublesome  rash.  Several 
similar  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  due  to  the  very  same  cause.  Prim¬ 
roses  are  as  poisonous  to  some  people  as 
poison  ivy  is  to  others.  It  would  be 
worth  looking  into  by  M.  II.  Of  course 
her  (or  his)  trouble  may  not  be  due  to 
this  plant.  The  doctors  can  usually  re¬ 
lieve  eczema,  but  only  the  removal  of  the 
plant  can  cure  the  primrose  poison.  My 
mother  cannot  sit  in  a  room  with  a  prim¬ 
rose  for  15  minutes  without  feeling  the 
effects  of  it.  MRS  F.  G.  w. 

Ilornell,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Primula  obconica,  the  pret¬ 
ty  Winter-flowering  variety  with  clusters 
of  mauve  blossoms,  is  poisonous  to  many 
people.  The  tiny  stiff  hairs  on  the 
'flower  stem  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  Touching  the  stems  will  cause 
the  rash  described  in  many  eases,  but 
some  are  entirely  immune.  We  have 
never  heard  before  of  a  person  who  was 
poisoned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  plant, 
without  touching  it;  but  we  have  heard 
of  those  who  could  not  pass  by  poison 
ivy  without  suffering  from  its  effects ;  it 
is  evidently  a  matter  of  individual  sus¬ 
ceptibility.  We  have  heard  of  some  seri¬ 
ous  cases  of  Primula  poisoning  among 
florists,  but  as  the  plants  are  handled 
commercially  in  huge  quantities  it  is 
evident  that  poisoning  does  not  occur  in 
many  cases.  We  always  advise  those 
growing  this  charming  plant  to  avoid 
touching  the  flower  stems.  We  have 
heard  of  a  similar  poisoning  caused  in 
some  individuals  by  handling  tulip  bulbs. 


Propagating  Blackberries ; 
Stratifying  Peach  Pits 

1.  When  is  the  best  time  to  make  cut¬ 
tings  of  blackberry  roots  for  new  plants? 
2.  IIow  should  they  be  kept  until  plant¬ 
ing  time?  3.  Would  peach  pits  or  seed 
grow  if  I  saved  them  until  Spring  and 
then  cracked  them  and  planted  the  ker¬ 
nels?  E-  E.  F. 

Belleville,  Ill. 

1.  The  roots  should  be  collected  iu  the 
Fall  for  blackberry  root  cuttings.  2.  They 
should  be  stored  either  out  of  doors  in 
sand  as  with  seeds  or  indoors  in  the  same 
manner.  The  callusing  processes.  seem 
to  go  on  best  indoors  so  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  store  the  roots  inside  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  3.  The  chances  are  that  not  many 
of  the  peach  seed  would  grow  if  the  pits 
were  saved  until  Spring  and  then  cracked 
and  the  kernels  planted.  With  the  most 
of  the  hardy  fruits  the  seed  must  go 
through  a  period  of  so-called  after-ripen¬ 
ing  before  it  will  germinate.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  go  on  best  under  conditions  provid¬ 
ing  plenty  of  moisture  and  at  tempera¬ 
tures  just  above  freezing.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  peach  pits  to  crack  and 
in  getting  the  kernels  to  germinate  by 
storing  the  pits  at  35  to  40  degrees  Fahr. 
in  moist  moss  or  in  wet  sand.  Sixty  per 
cent  cracked  and  germinated  after  four 
weeks  under  these  conditions,  70  per  cent 
after  eight  weeks,  80  per  cent  after  10 
weeks,  and  100  per  cent  after  12  weeks. 
On  the  other  hand  out  of  50  pits  strati¬ 
fied  at  the  same  temperature  but  kept 
dry  only  10  per  cent  germinated  at  the 
end  of  12  weeks. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  l>y  stra¬ 
tifying  peach  pits  out  of  doors  over  Win¬ 
ter,  for  in  late  Fall  and  early  Spring 
the  conditions  described  are  present, 
namely  moisture  and  a  temperature  just 
above  freezing.  H.  B.  T. 
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DREERS 

Garden  Book 

A  NYONE  who  loves  Flowers,  or 
likes  to  raise  his  own  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  can  be  just  as  successful  as  a 
professional  gardener  if  he  will 
follow  the  directions  given  in  the  in¬ 
valuable  cultural  articles  in  Dreer's 
1925  Garden  Book.  It  offers  the 
best  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass,  Roses,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials,  Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 

Is&el0£eeds 


'As  They 


Fame  Grows 


TRADE 


Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  46  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have 
made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Write  Today! 

Get  the  1925  Isbell  Seed  Book. 
It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
cultural  directions.  Post  card 
brings  it,  free. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

366  Mechanic  St..  Jackson,  Mich. 

(72> 


Plant 
ISBELL'S 
Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
in 

Your  Garden 


4  Ornamental  Shrubsf 
2  EvergreenTrees  $J 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


2  Golden  Arborvitae 
Balled  and  Burlapped 
I  Hydrangea  Hills  of  Snow 
1  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 
1  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
1  Snowberry  red 

Evergreens  and  Shrubbery  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  value  of  the  home.  Here  is 
an  opportunity.  To  make  your  acquaintance 
we  offer  above  collection,  retail  price  $9.00, 
delivered  to  your  door  for  $5.00.  To  be  sure 
of  this  collection  order  wow  .Goods  shipped 
at  proper  planting  time. 

Highest  quality  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes,  Peach  Trees,  Bar¬ 
berry,  Privet,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc. 
Sold  direct  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write 
for  special  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Desk  129  Westminster,  Md. 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  cultivated  fruit 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grqwer.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  ‘varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected ,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  74  years’ 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Dlngee  “  Guide  to  Rose  Culture.” 
Offers  500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds, 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free. 

THE  DINGEE  8  C0NARD  CO.  Boi  295  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


Root  G-rafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100 — $£3.50*  1.000 
up,  lower  prices. HUNTER  E.  MARKLE,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
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The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


HIS  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
truth  about  the  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  It  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds 
Market  growers  and  florists 
use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  book,  and  still  it  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  easy  to  read  that 
a  million  amateurs  use  it  as  their 
garden  guide.  Burpee’s  Annual 
is  the  most  popular  seed  catalog 
in  the  world. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free. 


T 


—  —  —  —  -  -TEAR  HERE- - "  — 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order 
Sheet,  good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

D-17 

Name . . 

R.  D.  or  St . 

P.  O . . . State . 


FREE  SAMPLE 

First  write  for  a  copy  ot  Burpee’s 
Annual;  then  look  through  the 
book  and  select  a  regular  10c 
packet  of  any  vegetable  or  flower 
seed  entirely  free,  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  post-paid. 

This  free  offer  is  made  to  get 
new  customers  for  Burpee’s 
Seeds  and  is  good  only  until 
Mail  1,  1925. 


“Scott’s  Seed 
Guide  is  the 
best  seed  book 
I  ever  saw, 
very  instruc¬ 
tive”  says  C. 
J.  W  e  1 1  i . 
Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


How  to  know 
good  seed 

SCOTT’S  Seed  Guide  is  a 
real  text-book  on  seed  and 
seed  selection. 

It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  clovers,  soy 
beans,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  points  the  way  to  better 
crqrps  and  greater  income.  1925 
edition  now  ready.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 
13  Sixth  St. 
Marysville,  Ohio 


for  192 


94*  GARDEN  6 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


FRESj  write  tod. 

v  ,  A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

b‘e  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers,  List 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu 
Yi  ia8^ruc^f011  °n  planting  and  care.  Get  the  beneti 
of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house  an 
largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  76  yeai 
the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and  fan 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.  R2  greenhouses, 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produce 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  at 
soiutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be 
^  fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  39  Stone  Si 
‘Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Flower  C  it 

^  -  ■ 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 


Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Tractor  for  Power 
Spraying 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  apple- 
growers  who  have  successfully  substi¬ 
tuted  tractors  for  horses  for  drawing 
power  sprayers.  We  tried  the  tractor, 
but  went  back  to  the  horse.  For  most 
other  operations  we  could  economically 
dispense  with  the  horse.  We  spray 
apples  seven  times,  completely  covering 
every  tree  in  one  row  as  we  go. 

New  Jersey,  geo.  s.  birch. 

There  has  been  so  much  inquiry  about 
this  that  we  will  call  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  Let  us  have  your  experience  in 
such  detail  as  you  can  give.  No  time 
for  theory — but  experience  is  wanted. 

Mortar  for  Stone  Wall;  Two 
Stoves  in  One  Chimney 

'On  page  88  is  reference  to  mortar  for 
stone  wall.  I  would  not  say  your  mix¬ 
ture  was  what  would  be  considered  first- 
class.  As  your  wall  contains  about  12 
perches  of  stone  it  will  take  five  yards 
of  sand  and  40  sacks  of  cement,  or  25 
of  cement  and  3  bbls.  of  lump  lime  to 
lay  the  wall  45x8  ft.xlT  in. 

In  regard  to  query  of  E.  A.  K.,  two 
stoves  in  one  chimney,  will  say  chimney 
will  work  very  well  if  stove  pipes  are  one 
above  the  other,  then  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  Being  a  mason  I  have  had  lots 
of  experience  with  such  work.  F.  S.  8. 

Orarnel,  N.  Y. 


Stucco  Work 

I  have  built  a  number  of  houses,  and 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
stucco  work.  I  would  not  advise  try¬ 
ing  to  put  stucco  on  over  weatherboards. 
It  would  be  better  to  take  them  off,  no 
matter  what  their  condition.  If  there 
is  any  question  about  the  framework  be¬ 
ing  stiff  enough  it  should  be  sheathed 
with  plain  6-in.  boards.  Ordinary  lath 
for  a  foundation  for  stucco  has  been 
very  disappointing;  they  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  load  and  very  often 
drop  off.  Metal  lath  has  also  failed.'  In 
time  they  rust  and  allow  the  stucco  to 
drop  off. 

There  is  however,  a  comparatively  new 
material,  a  board  which  ‘  has  two  key¬ 
stone-shaped  grooves  running  lengthwise 
of  the  board,  2  in.  from  the  edges.  The 
edge  is  also  cut  under,  so  that  when  two 
hoards  are  placed  together  they  form  an¬ 
other  of  these  grooves,  thus  making  three 
to  each  board.  When  the  stucco  is  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  that  is,  pressed  on  firmly,  it 
enters  these  grooves,  and  this  clinches  it 
so  that  it  cannot  drop  off.  This  has 
proven  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  stucco  material.  The 
best  come  in  various  colors  and  shades. 

Illinois.  DR.  J.  B.  BUTTS. 


Landlord’s  Notice  to  Tenant 

How  much  notice  to  vacate  in  this 
State  must  an  owner  give  farm  tenant 
when  no  provision  was  made  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  agreement,  which  had  expired  several 
years  ago?  No  new  agreement  made,  the 
tenant  just  staying  on  under  the  old 
terms.  What  notice  must  tenant  give 
owner?  TENANT. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  landlord  to  give  a 
tenant  three  months’  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  terminate  the  tenancy  on  a  farm 
in  this  State.  The  tenant  is  obliged  to 
give  the  landlord  the  same  amount  of  no¬ 
tice  in  case  of  his  intention  to  terminate 
the  tenancy.  From  the  question  asked,  it 
appears  that  there  was  originally  an 
agreement  to  lease  the  premises  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  rule  of  law  that  if  a  tenant 
holds  over  for  a  period  beyond  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  lease,  he  shall  be  considered  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  can  demand  rent  for  the  remainder 
of  that  year.  The  tenant  can  also  remain 
on  the  premises  for  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  Three  months  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  year  held  over,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  tenant  to  give  notice  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  tenancy,  or  for  the  landlord  to 
give  three  months’  notice  to  quit.  r. 


Collecting  Protested  Note 

On  Sept.  16,  1021,  I  put  a  vendue  note 
in  the  bank  for  collection  when  it  became 
due,  which  was  one  year  from  the  above 
date.  It  was  not  paid  when  due,  so  was 
protested.  On  Oct.  11,  1922,  nearly  a 
month  after  it  was  protested,  the  maker 
of  the  note  <paid  $45  on  the  note,  and 
without  my  request  or  consent  sent  me 
new  note  for  renewal.  I  at  once  wrote 
the  bank  that  I  would  not  accept  it,  for 
the  old  note  had  been  protested  and  was 
all  I  cared  for.  I  didn’t  send  back  the 
note  they  sent  me  for  renewal  for  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary.  I  suppose  it 
got  among  my  waste  papers  and  was  lost, 
the  old  note  is  in  the  bank  with  the  in¬ 
dorsement  $45,  the  amount  he  paid.  The 
bank  refuses  to  pay  me  the  $45  and  the 
maker  doesn’t  pay  the  balance.  What 
will  you  advise  me  to  do?  E.  S. 

New  York. 

If  the  note  was  protested  you  need 
no  new  one.  You  would  better  let  a 
lawyer  collect  the  note  for  you.  n.  t. 


Kellys1  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True-to-Name  Trees  are  .Well  Known 


We  have  sold  a  lot  of  trees  in  the  last 
45  years.  They  are  owned  by  large  fruit 
growers  and  by  those  who  only  grow 
fruit  as  a  side  line,  or  for  their  own  use, 
or  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Almost  every  community  has  SOME 
Kelly  Trees. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  show  you  the 
type  of  True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees  that 
we  have  been  selling  for  the  past  45 
years  than  for  you  to  see  some  of  these 
trees  growing.  If  you  will  write  us,  we 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  in  your  vicinity  who 
own  Kelly  Trees.  Call  on  them.  See 
the  trees.  Talk  with  them  about  their 
trees  and  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Bros. 

65,000  Trees  Certified 
With  Seal 

This  year  representatives  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  ex¬ 
amined  and  certified  True  to  Name 
65,000  of  our  large  stock  of  guaranteed 
fruit  trees.  These  disinterested  experts 
placed  their  lead  seal  bearing  the  true 
name  of  the  fruit  through  one  of  the 
limbs.  This  “seal  of  approval”  STAYS 
THERE  until  the  tree  bears  True  to 
Name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 


All  stock  is  packed  in  moist  excelsior 
and  straw  —  in  boxes  and  bales  lined 
with  heavy  paper  to  prevent  the  stock 
drying  out. 

We  plant  seedlings  on  UPLAND 
ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage, 
and  thus  we  are  certain  that  the  trees 
will  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  absolutely 
free  from  injury  of  any  kind. 

Two  Rules  That  We  Always 
Follow 

(a)  We  never  substitute  varieties. 

(b)  If  we  don’t  have  what  you  order, 
we  write  and  tell  you  so.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  always  appreciate  this. 

Take  the  First  Step  Today — 
Send  for  Our  1925  Catalog 

This  handsomely  printed  book  pictures 
the  entire  line  of  Kelly  Certified  and 
guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  All  orders,  large  and  small,  are 
filled  in  rotation  as  received,  so  you 
will  need  the  catalog  at  once  to  get 
your  order  in  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street 


This  certification  of  65,000  trees  does 
not  make  them  any  better  than  the  other 
200,000  Kelly  guaranteed  True  to  Name 
trees.  It  simply  means  that  these  65,000 
were  examined  and  sealed  while  the 
rest  were  not  examined  by  this  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  experts.  The  quality  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  and  the  same  iron-clad 
Kelly  triple  guarantee  goes  with  all  trees, 
sealed  or  not  sealed,  the  same  as  it  has 
for  the  past  45  years. 


DANSVILLE 


Established 
in  18  8  0 


N.  Y. 


„  CeAfiJii&cts 

True  to  Naffie  Fruit  Trees 


MAULE’S 

^  BOOK 

Better  seeds  mean  better  gardens. 

Maule’s  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  are 
sure  growers  and  abundant  producers  because  we  specialize  in  only 
the  very  best  and  most  successful  varieties. 

More  than  half  a  million  home  gardeners  join  us  in  saying  “there  are 
no  better  seeds,  roots,  and  bulbs  than  Maule’s.” 


SEND 
FOR  IT 
TODAY 


Once 

Grown 


Don’t  plan  your  garden  or  order  seeds  until  you  have  looked  over  the  big  new 
Maule  Seed  Book.  Its  176  illustrated  pages  cover  everything  you  want  to  know. 

We  ship  every  order  within  24  hours  after  receipt 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc. 


865  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


MAULE S  SEEDS 


Always 

Grown 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  HARRIS’  SEEDS 

That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd  man 
and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and 
produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modern 
scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and 
other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in  colors  contains  many  unusual  suggestions 
for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the 
grower  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners’  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 
THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog 
If  you  grow  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  list.  We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA.  O. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covillo  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  ail  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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IF  YOU  ONLY  KNEW 


tOt.D-.AiR 


— What  a  tremendously  power¬ 
ful  heater  this  really  is 

— H  ow  abundantly  and 
thoroughly  it  heats  the 
entire  house 

— How  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically  it  burns  wood  or  coal 
—How  well  it  is  built,  with 
93  years  of  experience 
— How  much  it  adds  to  the 
Comfort  and  Cleanliness  of 
the  home 

—How  easy  it  is  to  buy,  to  in¬ 
stall,  and  to  operate 

You  would  without 
delay  secure  a 

Stewart”  Pipeless  Furnace 

Just  think  of  it !  No  more  stoves  to  put  up  and  take  down,  to 
fire  and  to  keep  clean.  No  more  long,  unsightly  stove-pipes,  or 
wood-boxes  or  coal  hods  in  your  home.  A  powerful,  depend¬ 
able  heating  plant  down  cellar  where  it  belongs.  And  every 
room  in  the  house  warm  and  comfortable  day  and  night,  all 
winter  and  every  winter.  For  its  modest  price  don’t  do  without 
this  great  modern  convenience.  It  is  made  in  FIVE  styles  and 
FIVE  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements. 


“A”  Series,  All  Cast  Iron 

WARM  AIR  FURNACE 

This  is  the  leader  in  our 
regular  Pipe  Furnace  line. 

It  is  the  finest,  highest  grade 
furnace  we  build.  Thousands 
in  use  all  over  the  country 
in  finest  homes,  churches, 
schools,  etc.,  giving  perfect 
service. 

Sold  everywhere  by  dependable  dealers  who  know  heating  requirements 
and  who  know  how  to  locate  and  install  these  furnaces  for  best  results. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  NEAREST  DEALER  S  NAME 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.N.Y 


Since  1832  Makers  of  the  famous  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Mr.  Zundel’s  Peach  Experience 

Mr.  Zundel,  Negley,  Ohio,  planted  his  first  Key- 
stone  Morrow  Peaches  four  years  ago.  Fruited 
second  year.  Took  Columbiana  County  Fair  first 
prize  over  all  others.  Planting  500  more  Morrows 
this  spring,  none  of  the  old  commercial  sorts.  Cat¬ 
alog  has  many  other  exclusive  Keystone  fruits. 
Keystone  Mammoth  Crape  covers  a  quarter, 
biff  early  bearer,  champaffne  flavor,  grown 
in  26  states.  Keystone  Red  Apple,  best 
of  all  in  bearinff.  keeping  and  selling  qual¬ 
ities.  Many  others,  all  hardy  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  grown.  Prices  reasonable. 

Also  specialists  in  the  best 
ornamentals  and  shrubs. 

Reliable  representatives  wanted 
KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES 
124  Martin  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI-20  Bulbs-AII  Di«erent-$1 


Best  varieties  only, 
tier,  etc.  List  free. 


Golden  Measure,  White  Won- 

GELSER  BROS.,  Box  Y.  Dalton.  N  Y. 
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EFORE  YOU  DO  IT-  HES- 

ISTATE.t  WHY?  WHAT?  HOW  ? 
What  do  you  moan5  Just  this.  Before 
you  order  Nursery  Stock  of  any  kind  or' 
description  be  sure  and  see  the  tLew 
catalogue  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  undersigned..  You  will  find  list¬ 
ed  therein  every  popular  variety  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  and  you  must 
admit  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  “look 
before  you  leap."  Drop  postal  to-day 
tor  your  copy  to  the  FINGER  LAKES 
NURSERIES.  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 


Certified  Seed  Under  State  College  Inspection 

Wells  Tied  Kidney  and  Mich.  Robust  Pea  Beans.  Most  pro¬ 
lific  and  disease  resistant.  Supply  limited.  Small  orders 
accepted.  II.  ».  HUMPHREY  Ira,  N.Y. 


''Diri/li.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum. 
r\\\j*V^vC  ;(/  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
/Avc  -aT.  v/V,  The  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
*  V  KkvhlmSBka£lt2t$i!f  'Oil  bearing  orchards  and 
A  warranted  true  to  name. 

5  uhW  also  small  fruits  of  all 

r*l  kinds,  Evergreens,  Shade 
trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  theplanter  for  Springl925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  eee  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 
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Clovers 


If  you  believe  in  good  seed,  sow  Hoffman’s  Clovers.  They 
are  cleaned  clean — free  from  foul  seeds — tested — soundest 
germination.  Ask  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 

Seed  Oats — Com — Potatoes 

Seven  kinds  of  Oats — “Shadeland  Climax”  is  wonderful 
variety.  Bright — sound— heavy  seed — 42  to  44  lbs.  to 
-  stroked  bushel.  Has  yielded  107  bu  per  acre.  Special  Ensi¬ 
lage  corn — also  many  husking  types.  Maine-grown  Potatoes.  All 
other  Farm  Seeds  in  highest  qualities.  Send  for  Catalog  today. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Write  For 

CATALOG 

It  gives  in  detail 
valuable  pointerr  on 
all  Farm  Seeds.  A 
real  help  to  begin¬ 
ners  with  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  All 
Clovers,  and  many 
other  field  crops. 


Transplanting  Bittersweet 

How,  or  when  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  bittersweet  vine,  and  just 
how  to  treat  the  roots?  Should  they  be 
planted  near  the  top  or  deep  under  the 
soil  ?  MRS.  o.  E.  c. 

The  bittersweet  vine,  Celastrus  scan- 
dens,  is  best  transplanted  in  the  Fall, 
after  growth  has  ceased,  but  like  other 
shrubbery  plants,  may  be  moved  in  early 
Spring,  before  it  is  growing  actively.  We 
prefer  Fall  planting,  with  a  mulch  over 
the  surface.  Make  a  hole  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  the  roots  naturally,  without 
crowding,  setting  the  crown  at  about  the 
same  depth  as  before.  We  have  been 
quite  successful  in  transplanting  wild 
specimens,  and  the  plant  is  quite  accom¬ 
modatin'”  growing  in  either  sunshine  or 
shade. 
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Mr.  Sugarmaker!  Tsu£tsS£SSn 

Your  prices  depend  upon  your  quality.  Insure  your  har¬ 
vest  by  equipping  with  the  “  Famous  Vermont,”  the  only 
practical,  rapid,  shallow-boiling  evaporator  constructed, 
state  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  Prices  moderate. 
Terms  liberal.  Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  V.  V. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Ago  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high-pressure  producing  fog -like 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs — pr 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful  *’ 

Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
6ZS  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mmm 

MONEY 


5  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

“INVINCIBLE"  Rebuilt 
REMINGTONS 
Guaranteed  No.  10  Self-Starter  Model 


— At  less  th  an  half  original  price.  Similar  offerings  in 
many  other  standard  makes.  Terms  if  desired.  ORDER 
NOW  or  write  for  circular.  Resident  salesmen  wanted. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Est.  1880 

Factory,  457-R  Central  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  Sale! 


At  public  auction  Saturday,  Feb.  21 
in  Canandaigua.  New  York,  the  Dr. 
Dodds  modern,  dairy  farm  on  state 
road  and  trolley,  known  as  Bonna  Lee  Farm;  also  his 
other  general  purpose  farm  of  115  acres  and  two  propei- 
ties  in  City  Canandaigua.  These  properties  absolutely 
going  to  highest  bidder.  Here  is  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  one  of  the  finest  modern,  dairy  farms  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Don’t  miss  this  sale. 

Write  us  for  full  Information  and  Terms. 


RAY  W.  JOHNSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Owner’s  Agents  -  -  Canandaigua,  New  York 

Make  Your  Garden  Happy 

Kirchhoff  introduces  “The  King  of  Outdoor 
Flowers,”  by  offering  Thirty  Meritorious  Gladioli 
for  $1  postpaid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up 
of  the  following  10  select  varieties:  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton  apple  blossom  pink,  American  shell  pink, 
Panama  flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink, 
Chris  maroon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Schwa- 
ben  yellow,  Mrs.  Fryer  red,  peace  white,  Halley 
salmon.  Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  6  for  $5. 
W.  E.  KIRCHHOFF,  Jr.,  Drawer  B,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


SALE  Choice  SEED  CORN 

1,000  Hushel.  100  day  Improved  Yellow  Dent; 
600  bu.  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  300  bu.  Early 
White  Cap,  nearly  all  1923  crop,  all  higli  germina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order 
early  to  save  money.  SHULL  FARM 

llox  8  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


RADIO  Prices  Smashed 

wanted?  Write  quick.  SIMMS,  liadlo,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  lor  only  50 
Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


100  bulbs,  very  best  mixture,  $1.25  ; 

500  for  $6  ;  1,000  for  $10. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  Hatchville,  Mass. 


onrl  PI  ANTQ  1<or  commercial  and  home  or- 
IflLLO  ailu  iLAIilO  chards.  Absolutely  dependable, 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  ju  ice 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiHii! 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Saif  iv 

THE  RURAL  LEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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ROHRER’S  Sure-pay 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sure-pay 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 
Satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teedoryour  money  back. 
Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

Rnv  4  SMOKE  TOWN  p„ 

•*  Lancaster  Co.“  I  C*« 


There  Is 
Money  In  Raising'  Peas 


No  matter  how  many  peas  you  plant,  you  want 
seed  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho,  where  the  best,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  heavy-yielding  peas  are  grown.  We  have  the 
finest  strains  of  Dark  Pod  Telephone,  Alderman, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas.  Also  eighteen 
other  varieties.  Get  our  prices  and  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  b  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


You  Can  Grow  GIANT 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  Easily 

Easily  grown,  our  Giant  Hoots  planted 
this  spring  can  be  cut  next  year.  Tender, 
palatable,  from  the  purplish  green  tips  to 
the  ends  of  the  gigantic  stalks. 

l.astyear.  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches  in  New  York 
marketsl  No  asparagus  is  easier  to  grow, 
because  it  is  rust-resistant.  Stalks  l"to  2" 
in  diameter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

Just  a  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three 
50-foot  rows — more  than  enough  for  average  family  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  about  this 
wonderful  Asparagus. 

SEED  PACKET  (very  specially  selected  seeds)  $1.00 
50  GIANT  ROOTS  $5.00  25  GIANT  ROOTS  $3.00 

Cultural  directions  include d- by  parcel  post  prepaid  anywhere. 
An  attractive  proposition  la  offered  Commercial  Growers. 

Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Our  1925  [50th  Anniversary]  catalog  is 
the  finest  we  have  ever  published.  It  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request.  Contains  140 
pages,  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  twenty  full  pages  in  colors. 
Many  new  novelties  and  attractive  offers. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO., INC. 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


BOLGIANO 

A 

L 

SEEDS 

T 

I 

M 

107  years  of  seed  selling.  No  better 
seeds  obtainable  anywhere. 

A  Catalogue  with  complete  descrip 
tions  compiled  to  give  aid  to  the 

o 

farmer,  market  and  home  gardener. 

R 

Sent  free  upon  request 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO. 

E 

Dept.  N-203  Baltimore,  Md, 

CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes- 
Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  *5;  10,000  for  $9.  Should  you 
aesire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  H.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 

MIL  LIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  BLACK- 
DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Pn?AlncoNE?.v5?L,F  PRIVET.  SWEETS  and  COBBLERS  SEED 
POTATOES^  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  Send  for  your  copy.  It’s 
free.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Asnaraatic  Washington.  New  rustproof;  100  Roots,  $1. 
*  q  -  1,000,  $8,  Postpaid.  GUC  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster, 


.25; 

Fi. 


ASPARAGUS 


DAATC  Direct  from  gro 
itvv  I  O  er.  1  yr.  Washii 
ton  and  Mary  Washingtr 
Other  varieties,  2  vrs.  o 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants  and  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
For  pnees,  address  ,  &  j  L  leorarD,  Box  R,  Iona,  N. 


Countrywide  Situation 

AN  OPINION  ON  FUTURE  PRICES  ;  TROUBLE 

IN  THE  SEVENTIES  ;  HARD  TIMES  GOS¬ 
PEL  J  A  WESTERN  REMEDY. 

Th'e  general  farming  situation  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  in  three  years  but  there  is 
no  reason  as  yet  for  much  of  a  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  improvement  may  not  last 
long. 

According  to  Warren  and  Pierson  of 
Cornell,  both  considered  very  good  think¬ 
ers  on  the  farm  situation,  the  farmers 
probably  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
They  look  for  ups  and  downs  with  rather 
more  of  the  downs  for  the  next  10  or  12 
years.  The  argument  is  that  prices  tend 
downward  for  20  years  or  so  after  the 
great  wars,  sometimes  going  back  to  the 
old  levels  for  a  while.  It  is  admitted  by 
these  writers  that  some  authorities  do  not 
agree  with  the  idea  that  prices  will  tend 
downward.  So  there  you  are.  But  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  careful  than  sorry. 

WHEN  TIMES  WERE  HARD 

Some  of  the  older  farmers  remember 
what  happened  about  10  years  after  the 
Civil  War  just  as  people  were  feeling 
that  the  boom  would  never  end.  The 
echoes  of  that  crash  in  the  late  seventies 
hung  around  the  country  for  20  years. 
Farmers  worried  through  as  best  they 
could  by  long  hours  and  by  saving  costs 
through  means  the  present  day  young 
man  never  had  to  practice.  There  was 
plenty  of  work  on  the  farms  hut  very  lit¬ 
tle  money  anywhere.  Such  times  may 
return  or  they  may  not,  but  the  fact  that 
some  good  authorities  expect  more  or 
less  depression  from  time  to  time  seems 
to  make  a  few  points  of  caution  worth 
considering.  Here  is  about  what  the 
old-time  farm  advisers  used  to  tell  us : 

“Do  not  go  into  debt  for  a  big  farm 
with  the  idea  that  prices  will  be  always 
high.  If  there  is  any  profit  on  hand, 
bank  it  ready  for  the  next  lean  year.  Do 
not  hurry  about  building ;  the  cost  may 
come  down.  Whatever  is  high,  sell  it 
rather  than  buy  more.  Plan  for  low  cost 
of  production  rather  than  for  big  crops. 
Hire  but  little  labor,  spend  'but  little 
money,  keep  out  of  debt,  produce  nearly 
everything  the  family  needs  right  on  the 
farm.”  Such  ideas  have  been  rather  out 
of  fashion  for  20  years, -but  they  were 
pretty  close  to  being  farm  gospel  in  the 
SOfs  and  90’s,  and  have  always  had 
their  innings  when  the  booms  were  over. 

RAISING  LESS 

The  trouble  with  farming  the  past  three 
years  has  been  the  low  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  high  prices  of  other  things. 
It  is  a  common  argument  that  the  eas¬ 
iest  way  to  even  the  situation  would  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  farm  products  just 
as  the  price  of  grain,  corn  and  cotton 
have  been  raised  the  past  year  through 
various  more  or  less  temporary  causes. 
From  the  far  West  comes  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  the  old  idea  of  raising 
'prices  by  cutting  down  production.  The 
'plan  seems  to  be  to  apportion  each  State, 
county  and  farm,  the  raising  of  its 
exact  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  farm 
produce  needed.  Numerous  details  are 
provided  for  except  the  important  item 
of  enforcement  which  has  proved  the 
weak  point  of  all  such  plans.  So  far, 
only  the  cotton  boll  weevil  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  overproduction  of 
a  staple  crop.  It  might  be  done  by  siez- 
ing  the  surplus  on  farms  which  exceeded 
their  quota,  but  even  in  Russia  it  has 
'been  found  hard  to  carry  out  such  meas¬ 
ures  for  even  there  the  farmers  are  an 
independent  lot,  not  at  all  fond  of  being 
told  what  to  do  on  their  own  farms, 
i  USING  MORE 

After  all,  it  seems  a  question  some¬ 
times  whether  the  real  trouble  is  too 
much  production  or  too  little  use  of  the 
products  raised.  Some  people  think  too 
many  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  United 
'States.  It  looks  so  when  they  sell  at 
20c  a  bushel  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  Germany  with  only  half  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States,  raised  three 
times  as  many  potatoes  this  season. 
France,  smaller  than  Texas,  equals  our 
big  potato  crop  with  a  100  million  bushels 
to  spare,  and  little  Poland  raises  two 
or  three  bushels  to  our  one.  Our  land 
working  machinery  is  catching  up  grad¬ 
ually  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Whenever  the  cost  per  bushel  is  low 
enough,  we  will  probably  use  potatoes 
for  as  many  purposes  as  they  do  in 
Europe  and  will  raise  four  or  five  times 
as  many  as  now.  Meanwhile,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  making  a  fuss  about 
English  potato  embargo.  Most  seasons 
the  potatoes  move  in  this  direction,  if  at 
all.  We  have  often  exported  as  many  as 
one  bushel  in  each  100  of  the  crop  and 
more  than  one-half  of  these  go  to  Cuba. 
Besides  the  West  Indian  trade,  we  ship 
some  southern  potatoes  to  Canada  and 
receive  some  late  ones  in  return.  Prob¬ 
ably  our  shippers  will  not  bother  to  push 
the  potato  export  trade  so  long  as  we 
can  ship  other  products  that  sell  high 
enough  to  stand  the  freight. 

At  present  apples  and  oranges  are 
about  the  only  fresh  product  that  sell 
abroad  to  any  great  extent.  Ten  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  recent  crops  have  gone 
abroad,  three-fourths  of  the  exports  hav¬ 
ing.  been  sent  to  English  markets.  The 
United  States  is  a  great  fruit  country 
but  some  of  it  is  too  dry  for  potatoes.  In 
Europe  it  is  the  other  way  around.  They 
raise  big  crops  of  potatoes  hut  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  poor.  q.  b.  f. 


“S  UR  E-CROP” 

Farm  Seeds 

MEAN 

Better  Farming — Bigger  Profits 

Corn 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  Corn 

Good  for  silage  and  husking — produces  good  crops 
every  year.  Our  corn  is  high  in  germination,  is  se¬ 
lected,  shelled,  graded,  ready  to  plant. 

Alfalfa 

Hardy  Northwestern  Grown  Alfalfas 

Clean — Bright — Plump  Seed. 

Clovers 

Red  Clover — Alsike — Sweet  Clover 

All  Northwestern  Grown  Seed. 

Oats 

Keystone  (53-11)  and  Patterson  (B6-11)  Oats 

Developed  by  Pennsylvania  State  College  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Among  the  highest  yielders  in  tests 
in  the  State. 

Potatoes 

Certified  Russets,  Michigan  Grown 
Certified  Cobblers,  South  Dakota  Grown 
All  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Your  money  back,  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Send  for  free  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog — It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Samples  gladly  sent  of 
seeds  desired. 


REIST  SEED  COMPANY 
Lancaster  liSTSSHStSSSA  Penna. 


Burbank 
Tomato 

Earliest  of  All 

“By  far  the  earliest,  smooth¬ 
est,  largest,  most  productive 
and  best  of  all  early  Toma¬ 
toes,”  says  Luther  Burbank.  The  skin  slips  freely 
from  the  firm  flesh, 
making  it  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  salads.  Un¬ 
surpassed  for  canning. 
Your  garden  is  not 
complete  without  this 
wonderful  Burbank  cre¬ 
ation.  Send  15c  for 
packet;  or  25c  for  two 
packets  (postage  or 
coins) . 

Our  1925  Catalog  has 
over  150  pictures  and 
describes  all  the  best 
Vegetables  and  the  lov- 
liest  Flowers. 

Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day. 

J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

16  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  18S6 


GREGORYS 


GB£E°wrs 

SEEDS 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
neatly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ONE  DOLLAR  BRINGSTO  YOUR  DOOR 

75  splendid  mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  and  our  inter¬ 
esting  prices  on  many  other  bulbs,  plants  and  seeds. 

P.  WARD  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


DAHLIAS  AND  IRI8.  12  Iris,  mixed,  $1  ;  50 
Gladiolus,  mixed,  $1;  25  all  different  Gladioli, 
$1;  12  mixed  Dahlias,  $1;  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  price  list.  W.  H.  TOPPIN.MtrchanWille.  N.J 


THE  GLADIOLUS 


frost. 


Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
planted  in  A  p  r  i  1,  May  and 
’  June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ushtakula,  Ohio 


Dahlia®  23— ®2  «  75— $5  ;  NOT  labeled.  15— *1.50 ;  50— $5, 
Uallllao  labeled.  All  different  varieties.  Perennial  phlox, 
mixed.  15— $1;  50— $2,  TUCKHH0E  0«HLI*  GARDEN,  Dentin,  Md. 

n  AUI  I  AC  of  real  merit.  Write  for  new  price  list  today 

UAuLlAj  ROAN  MOUNTAIN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
Roan  Mountain  Tennessee 


Rush  order  for 

ST0RRS  &  HARRISON 

1925  Free  Seed  Catalog 


Fob  quick  action,  sign  this  advertise-^ 
ment,  tear  it  out  and  mail  today  to 
THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 
Box  712  Painesville,  Ohio 


. Stats . 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARI NG 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  aolld 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seed*  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's 
v  Want  EverbearlngTomato  mm  am  mm 
andourHisr  1926Garden|»*U|»B« 
and  Farm  Guide.  —  »  ■  1^1  Hss  In 

192-Patre  Book,  tella  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.  .  Seedsmen 

”  Rock  River  Volley  Seed  Co. 

Box  187  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


I  Baebe's  Early  Prolific 

‘  MAT O 

I  Medium  size,  very  solid,  dark 
/red  color.  Tough  skin  makes 
/it  a  good  keeper  and  shipper. 
r  Fruit  ripens  In  June.  20c  per 

_  pkt.  Postpaid.  Sent  anywhere. 

PDjrir  ROOK  Send  for  new.  beautiful.  128 
■  paifa  catalog.  Juat  off  press. 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

j  Carl  Sorxdcr eager t  Pres.  Z2221  Court  St.*  Beatrice,  Neb. 


The  FAMOUS 
“  COOLIDGE” 

sweetmeat  punkin  seed. 
Read  the  “story”  of 
Pumpkin  Centre.  How 
We  realized  $1,200  from 
One  “acre”  growing 
*‘Coolidge”  pumpkins 
among  the  Corn.  Seed 
and  plant  catalogue  Free. 

C.  KEVITT  &  SON,  POMPTON.  N.  J. 


SEED  OATS  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
1  °  and  GERMINATION 

Test  42-44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Special  price  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Be  sure  and  get  our  sample  and  price  before 
purchasing.  We  specialize  in  seed  oats. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler and  Carman 


farm.  Write  N 


-  - 3  Seed  Pa 

tatooe.  Grown  on  our  owi 
A.  ItAKKK  A  HO.Vft,  Fulrport,  N.Y 


SrpH  Pntatnp*  Uural  Russets,  Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

OBGU  rOTaiOBS  varieties.  |.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y 


POTATOES 


Certified  seed, 
tractive  prices. 


Raleighs  and  Russet  at  at 

E.  Weeks  Locke,  N.  Y. 
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Northern  Grown, 
Acclimated,  Adapted  to 
the  Climatic  Conditions  of  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States 

tested  in  our  Laboratory  is  the  kind  to  plant  in  this  year  of  scarcity  to 
produce  good  crops. 

The  U.S.  Report  for  1924  Corn  Crop  states — “Smallest  crop  since 
1913.  62.3  %  merchantable.  Lowest  percentage  in  30  years  with  the 
exception  of  1917.” 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  few  thousand  bushels,  8  varieties  both 
Flint  and  Dent  thoroughly  dry  and  showing  average  germination  of 
above  90%.  Buy  your  Seed  Corn  early  and  buy  only  tested  seed. 

Send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples  for  testing  and 
Special  Price  List  quoting  FREIGHT  PREPAID  prices,  FREE 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing  '  j 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

LIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


BERRY 
PLANTS 

Acknowledged  by  growers  as  superior  In  many 
way  s  .Our  quick  service ,  packing  method® 
and  long  experience  have  built  a  large  sue- 
cessfuT^business .  Our  .took  I.  wimble  .nd 
•8  Hood  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healiny  ana 
t?ue  to  name;  centrally  located.  pack'd  “gj} 
shipped  promptly  with  great  care  have  1400 

acres  of  rich  land  upon  which  to  grpwtpem. 
Our  new  catalog  is  brimful  of 
formation.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scarf!  &  Son*,  New  Carlule,  Ohtf 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’ experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO..  Salisbury,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S,S 

The  West  of  the  new  and  standard  varieties  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD  Greenwood,  Delaware 


w*ui<  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,®*2  50 


I  per  1,000 


E. llcpner,  Ya.,says:  A  Aft  npr  flCRF  fr°,n  y0.m 

I  made  at  the  rate  of  $  I  y'lvU  pci  HunC.  plants. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

c.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS SSIS 

Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10.  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ASPJpRAGUS  PR00TS 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Itl.  S.  PRYOR  R  F,  D.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Million  Strawberry  Plants  1,000.  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayor’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Bos  537 


PLANT  KUDZU-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  to  be  replanted. 
Write  for  information.  CHEROKEE  FARMS.  Msnticells,  Florido 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


_are  you  do!  But — 

you’ll  never  really  know  how 
good  strawberry  shortcake 
be  until  you  have  your 
own  strawberry  garden  and 
can  have  the  berries  fresh  from  the 
vine.  Our  famous  book  written  by  the 
world’s  greatest  strawberry  expert  tells  how 
you  can  have  a  June  to  November  crop  of  big. 
Fancy,  delicious  strawberries  to  enjoy  in  your 


>r  a  limited  time  this  great  book,  1925  improved 
ition,  is  being  sent  postpaid  absolutely  free, 
nd  for  it  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  our 
ecial  bargain  prices  on  Seven  Kellogg  Thoro- 
ed  Strawberry  Gardens.  There  is  one  for  every 
ed  and  every  purse. 

>ok  also  tells  about  Kel- 
gg’s  raspberries,  black- 
rries  and  grapes.  Our 
pply  of  books  is  lim- 
sd.  Send  for  your 
py  now. 


R.M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Box  2120 

Three  Rivers  -  Mich.  I 


s 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’s  Big  Yield 

trawberry 

Splendid  v  ariety.'W^l  rfe  ftfci 
idaptableto  any  soil.  JL  fUllliJ 

Jrow  Stahelin’s  Straw- 
lerries  this  year— they  will  make 
Jig  Money— up  to  $1200  per  acre; 
he  new  varieties:  The  EATON, 

DELICIOUS,  PREMIER,  COOPER 
md  the  MASTODON  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry; 
ire  all  robust,  healthy,  well-rooted 
slants;  readily  adaptable  to  your 
soil .  Thousands  of  our  customers  are 
joining  bigmoney .  START  THIS  YEAR! 


Special  Price 

$050 


3 


r»  r>  A  DJ7  Concord  variety,  at  spe- 
J/viHT£(  cialprice,  CA A  and 


Plants  $20 


up 


Per 
Thou¬ 
sand 

and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
stock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  as 
described  or 
money  refunded 


'f  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  all 

TUlt  11665  hardy  northern  grown  stock. 

f.  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 

51g  I*  Tee  LataiOg  Blackberries,  Asparagus, 

./mSio  /->r» VI  A  MPKIT  A1C  A  lur  - - — - : - ■  L-- 


:OSES.  ORNAMENTALS?  Also  money  saving  bargains. 

„  r-  I- •  a  package  of  flower  seed  with  catalog.  Write 

-  Kc.  JC.I  Today.  F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Proprietors  of 
IRIDGMAN  WURSERYCO.,  Box  72  .  Bridgman. Mich. 


Waites  Everbearing 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 
Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder 
of  big  beautiful  berries.  Write 
for  FREECatalogof  SmallFruits. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Bo*  251 ,  PnU*ki,  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1. 00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  -  New  York  City 


«-30  Days’  Cash  Sale-, 

S0n  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade  ' 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1,  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  S|>ecials,  Cash  with  older, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $5.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD.  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE. 
CHESAPEAKE.  CRAWFORD  25.  PRIZE 
(Kelloggs )  DR  BURRILL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  *50  00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberry  .  1.000  *'  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  1  year .  1.000  "  20.00 

Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1.000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus  .  1,000  ”  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  A  SONS,  5  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md- 


Questions  About  Grapes 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Gladwin 


Training  a  Wild  Vine 

I  have  a  grapevine  running  wild  all 
over  the  ground.  Last  Fall  I  gathered 
eight  bushels  of  grapes  from  it,  so  it 
must  be  worth  bringing  back.  What  is  a 
simple  way  of  taking  care  of  the  wildness 
of  the  thing  and  the  best  time  to  do  it? 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  s. 

This  wild  vine  probably  can  be  trained 
to  some  sort  of  a  trellis,  one  made  as  an 
arbor  of  wood  uprights  and  cross-pieces 
of  wood  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  serves 
not  only  to  give  spread  to  the  fruiting 
parts  of  the  vine,  but  it  also  lends  an 
artistic  touch  to  the  surroundings.  A 
vine  making  as  rampant  a  growth  as 
this  one  should  provide  sufficient  coverage 
for  a  Summer-house  if  it  be  located  in  a 
desirable  spot.  It  is  possible  to  train 
this  vine  to  the  ordinary  wire  grape 
trellis.  For  this  purpose  7  or  8  ft.  posts 
are  driven  to  a  depth  of  18  to  20  in., 
and  from  18  to  24  ft.  apart  in  the  row. 
Two  or  more  runs  of  No.  9  wire  are  then 
stretched  tightly  between  them  and  se¬ 
curely  fastened  at  both  ends  by  twisting 
around  the  posts.  If  desired,  longer  posts 
may  be  used,  as  is  often  done  when  the 
vine  is  trained  for  the  purpose  of  screen¬ 
ing  out  some  undesirable  surrounding  or 
building.  As  the  vine  has  been  allowed 
to  ramble  on  the  ground  it  will  require 
pruning  hack  to  four  or  six  canes  of  last 
season’s  growth  that  arise  from  near  the 
ground  level.  These  should  be  tied  to 
right  and  left  along  the  wires.  When 
the  vine  is  finally  established  on  the  arbor 
or  trellis  it  should  be  pruned  annually, 
so  that  growth  of  the  previous  season 
arising  from  a  short  trunk  or  arms  from 
it  will  be  available  for  tying  to  the  wires. 
Those  canes  that  bore  fruit  are  thus  cut 
away  and  removed  from  the  trellis.  Only 
by  annual  pruning  can  any  grapevine  be 
trained  and  kept  within  bounds.  In 
nature  moderate  pruning  occurs,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  result  in  fruit  of  good- 
sized  clusters  and  large  berries.  Nature 
is  more  concerned  in  the  production  of 
many  seeds  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
pulp.  Man  is  interested  in  fruit  with 
less  seeds  and  more  of  the  edible  parts. 

F.  E.  G. 


The  Caco  Grape 

How  was  the  Caco  grape  originated 
and  by  whom,  and  how  does  it  compare 
with  the  Hubbard  for  table  qualities? 
Which  of  these  two  varieties  would  you 
recommend  for  planting  in  Central  New 
York?  A.  D.  B. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

It  is  stated  by  those  best  in  a  position 
to  judge  that  the  Caco  variety  of  grape 
was  produced  by  either  crossing  Con¬ 
cord  with  Catawba,  or  the  other  possible 
combination,  Catawba  crossed  with  Con¬ 
cord.  At  any  rate,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
variety  came  from  hand  pollination.  The 
variety  was  introduced  by  J.  T.  Lovett 
of  New  Jersey.  Caco  is  in  season  with 
Concord  and  is  classed  as  a  red  variety, 
although  it  is  more  on  the  amber  in 
Western  New  York.  The  cluster  is  me¬ 
dium  to  small  with  berries  large  to  above. 

The  Hubbard  is  a  large  clustered  black 
variety  with  berries  medium  to  above. 
At  its  best  Hubbard  is  more  attractive 
than  Caco.  It  grows  vigorously  and 
bears  heavily  in  some  seasons.  Hub¬ 
bard  matures  its  fruit  considerably  earlier 
than  Caco  and  in  sections  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  this  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  get  the  most  from  the  va¬ 
riety  it  should  be  planted  along  with 
other  varieties  for  purposes  of  cross¬ 
pollination.  The  two  varieties  are  so 
different  in  their  characters  that  to  say 
one  is  better  than  the  other  is  practically 
an  impossibility.  F.  E.  G. 


Pruning  Catawba;  Climbing 
Cutworms;  Borers 

1.  I  have  20  Catawba  grapevines  12 
years  old  that  are  almost  worthless.  They 
only  make  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  growth  each 
Summer,  and  the  leaves  are  yellow  all 
season.  What  few  bunches  (5  to  10) 
are  on  tham  are  only  one-third  filled. 
Concord  and  Worden  on  either  side  of 
them  make  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  growth, 
and  are  dark  green.  What  is  wrong  with 
them?  Do  they  need  different  pruning 
from  other  varieties?  2.  Last  Spring 
the  climbing  cutworms  ate  the  buds  of 


grapes  as  soon  as  they  began  to  form. 
I  took  my  flashlight  and  caught  them  be¬ 
ginning  about  8  P.  M.  Is  there  any  easier 
or  simpler  way  of  controlling  them? 
3.  Summer  before  last  worms  seemed  to 
be  working  in  a  dwarf  pear  tree,  both 
branches  and  trunk.  I  neglected  it  till 
late  Fall.  Then  I  started  to  dig  them 
out,  but  found  their  openings  had  been 
sealed  shut  and  couldn’t  find  any  worms. 
They  seemed  to  have  worked  just  beneath 
the  bark.  The  bark  was  covered  with  a 
yellow  substance  for  several  inches  from 
the  hole.  Last  year  the  tree  began 
blighting  and  is  now  about  dead.  Whitt 
insect  was  it  that  caused  the  trouble? 

Dayton,  Ohio.  G.  p. 

1.  There  is  no  question  that  Catawba 
requires  pruning  and  training  far  dif¬ 
ferently  from  Concord  and  Worden.  In 
other  words,  Catawba  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  if  allowed  as  much  fruiting 
wood  as  either  of  the  other  varieties.  As 
ordinarily  grown  in  the  commercial  vine¬ 
yards  of  Central  New  York,  Catawba  is 
pruned  to  two  canes  of  from  four  to  10 
buds  each.  These  are  taken  from  a  short 
trunk  of  15  to  18  in.  in  length.  The 
canes  are  tied  to  the  right  and  left  along 
the  lower  wire  of  the  trellis.  Ordinarily 
the  trellis  includes  three  wires.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  fruiting  wood  the  following 
year  is  made  through  spurring  back  on 
the  head  of  the  trunk  or  short  arms 
arising  therefrom.  As  fast  as  the  growth 
of  shoot  permits  they  are  tied  to  the 
middle  and  upper  wires,  the  commercial 
grower  using  rye-straw  for  the  purpose. 

2.  On  a  small  scale  probably  the  method 
of  hand  control  for  this  pest  is  the  more 
economical,  but  commercially  it  would 
prove  too  costly.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  ground  entirely  free  from  all  grass 
and  weeds  after  July  1.  A  collar  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting  probably  put  on  the  trunks 
of  the  vines  prevents  many  of  the  worms 
from  ascending  the  vine.  Workers  who 
have  found  this  method  effective  suggest 
that  the  batting  be  a  thin  sheet  4  to  5 
in.  wide  and  wrapped  around  the  trunk 
so  that  the  ends  overlap.  This  is  tied 
along  the  lower  edge  with  common  white 
twine.  Then  the  upper  edge  is  rolled 
down  over  the  bottom  edge.  The  worms 
may  be  dug  out  from  around  the  base  of 
the  vine  during  the  daytime  and  killed. 
A  mixture  of  25  lbs.  of  bran,  2  lbs.  of 
white  arsenic  or  Paris  green  and  water 
enough  to  make  a  soft  mash,  with  some 
cheap  molasses  to  prevent  too  rapid  dry¬ 
ing  out,  placed  around  the  base  of  the 
vine  at  night,  has  proven  effective. 

3.  Entomologists  describe  two  or  more 

borers  that  cause  severe  injury  to  pear 
trunks  and  limbs.  Control  cf  these  is 
quite  difficult.  f.  e.  g. 

Rain  Water  for  Drinking 
Purposes 

We  are  using  cistern  water  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  A  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  drinking  rain  water  (cistern  wa¬ 
ter).  Could  you  enlighten  us  on  this 
subject?  House  has  shingle  roof,  no 
pigeons  around,  clean  cistern ;  water  is 
purified  through  gravel  and  charcoal. 

Kings  Park,  N.  Y.  j.  n. 

Rain  w’ater,  when  collected  and  stored 
in  a  cleanly  manner,  is  a  very  wholesome 
source  of  supply  for  drinking  and  culin¬ 
ary  purposes.  It  has  no  effects  markedly 
differing  from  other  waters  of  equal 
purity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
water,  other  than  as  a  laboratory  curios¬ 
ity.  The  source  of  all  stored  water  is  the 
rain  and,  when  falling  to  the  ground, 
raindrops  collect  various  gases,  dusts  and 
other  impurities  from  the  air  through 
which  they  pass.  They  also  collect  other 
impurities  from  the  surfaces  upon  which 
they  fall,  the  channels  through  which 
they  pass  to  reach  storage.  “Purity”  is 
therefore  a  relative  term,  and  means  w’a¬ 
ter  free  from  deleterious  matters  that 
might  affect  health.  There  should  be 
some  means  of  diverting  the  first  fall  of 
water  upon  a  roof  after  a  dry  time,  so 
that  the  washings  of  the  roof,  gutters, 
etc.,  need  not  be  carried  into  the  storage 
cistern.  This  latter,  too,  should  be  tight¬ 
ly  covered  to  screen  it  from  entrance  of 
small  animals,  leaves  or  other  foreign 
matters.  Filtering  removes  suspended 
matter  from  rain  w’ater  and  makes  it 
more  pleasant  to  use.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  remove  disease  germs,  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  but  these  should  he  kept 
out  in  the  first  place.  M.  b.  d. 


“I  heak  you  gave  a  party  last  night, 
old  chap.  What  was  it  to  celebrate?” 
“It  was  for  my  wife.  It  was  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  her  thirtieth  birthday.” 
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Tells  Time  in  the  Dark 


That  makes  an  Ingersoll  Radiolite 
an  ideal  under-the-pillow  watch, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  motor¬ 
ing,  hunting,  fishing  and  when 
doing  the  chores,  $2.75  to  $6.50 


Reliable  Watches  at  Low  Prices 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels 

are  a  great  milk  producer.  They  have  a  high 
dry-matter  contentwhich  hasa  feedingvalue 
equal  to  grain.  Their  tonic  and  cooling 
effects  are  well-known  by  successful  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders.  Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Man¬ 
gels  can  be  grown  anywhere. 

Upon  request,  we  will  send  you,  free,  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  on  varieties,  culture,  storing  and 
feeding  root  crops.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO..  Inc. 
Room  407,  64  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable,  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have— and  we  expect, 
always  will — give  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1 .00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  two  dollar  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents. 
With  a  three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  a  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you 
select  seed  valued  at  $2.00withoutextracharge. 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk),  selected 
from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No.  225). 
Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


ELON 

ONEY 


Comes  quickest  and  surest  to  growers  of  GOLDEN 
CHAMPLAIN  Cantaloupe,  the  world’s  earliest, 
hardiest,  most  profitable  melon.  It  makes  big 
money  when  all  others  fail.  Don’t  neglect  your 
chances  ;  write  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  folder 
and  prices  on  pure  Originators  seed. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut.  Ohio 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


You  etui  have  3  to  5  tons  more  cabbage  per  acre. 
3My  free  cabbage  and  cauliflower  book  tells  how. 
Explains  superiority  of  Danish  seeds  and  methods 
of  cultivation.  Other  valuable  information. 
Drop  a  postal  in  the  mail  today.  Just  — 

Fay  “send  book.”  IP° w 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  of  pure-bred, 
high  yielding  Danish  Seeds 
Box  R  Lima,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


SSSRIi'E-flMES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries  .Inc..  Box  E.  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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[After  Care  of  Forced  Bulbs 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs  after  through 
blooming  in  pots,  also  with  Paper  White 
Narcissus  and  Chinese  sacred  lily  bulbs 
growing  in  water,  likewise  Freesia  bulbs? 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  mbs.  e.  b. 

After  the  hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs 
have  ceased  flowering,  water  sparingly 
as  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  gradually 
withholding  water  while  the  bulbs  ripen, 
until  the  foliage  is  dry.  when  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  from  (he  pots  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place  until  Fall.  They  should 
then  be  planted  in  the  garden  in  any  odd 
space  where  they  will  recuperate  from 
forcing  and  later  bloom  regularly.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  for  years  with 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  hardy  varieties  of 
Narcissus,  naturalizing  them  among 
perennials,  and  on  the  edges  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  where  after  a  season  or  two  they 
give  excellent  results. 

Paper  White  Narcissus  and  the  va¬ 
riety  known  as  Chinese  sacred  lily  are 
both  tender  sorts  which  'cannot  be  used 
out  of  doors  in  your  locality,  and  we  do 
not  advise  saving  the  bulbs  after  forcing 
in  water.  Amateurs  often  try  forcing 
them  a  second*  year,  with  very  disap¬ 
pointing  results.  One  reader  told  us  that 
after  growing  these  varieties  in  pots  she 
dried  them  off  as  directed,  and  did  get 
some  flowers  the  following  season,  but 
our  experience  is  against  this.  When 
forced  in  wafer  the  bulbs  seem  much 
more  reduced  in  vigor  than  when  grown 
in  soil,  and  we  do  not  advise  an  effort  to 
keep  them  over. 

The  Freesia  bulbs  may  be  gradually 
dried  off,  like  the  hyacinths  and  tulips, 
and  then  stored  in  a  dry  place  through 
the  Summer.  They  may  be  potted  again 
for  forcing  in  the  Fall.  The  larger  bulbs 
will  bloom  again,  though  in  the  trade 
medium-sized  bulbs  that  have  not  been 
forced  before  are  considered  preferable, 
as  they  are  certain  to  flower  well.  The 
Freesia  is  a  charming  plant  for  house 
culture,  easily  bloomed,  and  inexpensive. 
There  are  some  charming  pink  and  lav¬ 
ender  varieties,  as  well  as  pure  white 
without  any  trace  of  yellow. 


Blight  on  Monk’s-hood 

For  the  past  two  years,  what  seems  to 
be  a  blight  has  attacked  a  flower  which 
we  call  “monk’s-hood.”  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  and  grows  on  slender  stalks  as 
larkspur,  reaching  to  the  window  sills, 
light  purple  and  white,  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  in  full  bloom.  Each  Spring 
these  plants  come  up  very  stocky  and 
healthy  in  appearance,  but  about  the 
time  the  buds  are  forming  or  ready  to 
open,  the  leaves  begin  to  have  brown 
spots  on  them  which  cause  the  leaf  to 
finally  curl  and  become  brittle,  and  this 
condition  naturally  affects  tlnj  buds, 
which  become  shriveled  and  then  just  a 
few  of  the  buds  will  open.  There  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  bug  or  fly  that  causes  this 
condition,  as  the  leaves  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  except  as  these  brown  spots 
begin  to  appear.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  best  time  to  attempt  to  overcome  this 
condition,  is  to  spray  with  some  solution 
just  iis  soon  as  the  plants  are  beginning 
to  come  up.  L.  w.  K. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  any  blight  or 
rust  attacking  monk’s-hood,  but  such 
trouble  with  allied  plants  is  controlled 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  growth  begins  in  Spring,  and 
this  would  be  a  wise  precaution.  Some¬ 
times  this  aconite  fails  to  open  its 
flowers  properly  because  it  is  growing  in 
a  dry  situation.  It  likes  a  deep  rich 
soil,  and  a  sunny  place,  and  should  he 
well  watered  during  a  dry  spell.  Fungous 
disease  would  be  held  in  check  by  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  but  an  ample  water 
supply  will  be  helpful,  if  the  plant  is  in 
a  dry  situation. 


Sunday  Hunting 

I  notice  M.  D.  II.  wants  to  prohibit 
Sunday  hunting.  This  village  is  only  10 
miles  from  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  hunting  is  very  fine.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  like  M.  D.  H.  remarked : 
every  Sunday  was  a  Fourth  of  July.  The 
town  board  held  a  meeting  and  voted 
unanimously  to  prohibit  Sunday  hunt¬ 
ing.  They  put  notices  to  that  effect  in 
two  daily  papers  and  on  signs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  township.  This  did 
no  good  at  first,  'but  a  few  arrests  and 
good  stiff  fines  have  stopped  all  Sunday 
hunting.  a.,  b. 
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On  Every  Bag  of 
Blackfoot  Brand 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

This  red  tag  is  attached  to  every  seal¬ 
ed  bag  of  genuine  Blackfoot  Brand 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed.  It’s  there  to 
protect  you — so  you  can  be  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  you  get  this  reliable  seed. 

All  Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  very  small  area  where  it 
is  kept  under  constant  supervision 
from  the  time  it  is  sown  until 
shipped  to  you.  It  is  the  Grimm 
seed  you  can  rely  on  —  absolutely 
dependable.  Certified  Genuine 
Grimm  by  the  State  Pure  Seed 
Commissioner  of  Idaho. 

Play  safe.  Be  sure  this  year.  Look  for 
the  Red  Tag  and  the  Blackfoot  Brand 
on  every  bag,  then  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  Genuine  Grimm.  Ask  your  dealer. 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA 
SEED  GROWERS’  ASS’N. 

BLACKFOOT  IDAHO 


GRIMM 

ALFALFA  SEED 


Evert  Nature  Does  Not  Guarantee  Results — 


But— ' 


because  we  are  as  particular  as 
particular  can  be— and  have  been 
i'or  80  years — to  grow,  select  and 
pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds.  No 
wonder  Ross’  Seeds  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  satisfactory  results.  Then, 
too,  buying  Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  what  you  do  not  want. 
We  have  no  chromos,  no  premiums,  no  souvenirs  ;  just  the  very  best  seeds 
we  know  anything  about.  Since  that  is  just  what  you  want:  write 
for  free  catalog  today.  Make  your  seed  selections  now.  Be  ready 
for  Spring  when  it  is  ready  for  you.  (725) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  Established  1845  Worcester,  Mass. 


GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill— the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott's  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co,,  43  6th  Si.,  Marysville,  0. 


SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for  our 
big  catalog  reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the 
wonder  sights  of  Washington  and  full  of  Gar- 
*  — — -  den  information.  Now  ready.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each:— 

Dwarf  Mixed  Naslurliums,  Fealherbloom  Asters, 
Gian!  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Leltuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.WBOLGIANO  &  CO, 

1038  B  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Sale -Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

Grown  on  my  farm.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Sold 
seed  and  roots  in  thirteen  states  last  year  without  a 
kick.  Price,  $1  per  pound;  special  price  on  large  orders. 

J.  H.  WATSON  Monetta,  S.C. 


copyljf  My11? rtc©* lT« t  at  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  Perennial  Plants  and  Summer  Bulbs 

which  not  only  gives  low  prices  on  nursery  stock  but  a 
special  discount  for  February  orders.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  it.  II.  It.  BRATF,  I.nkemont,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE SEED 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  lb.,  >M. 
CA  ULI  FLOWER — Snowball, 
One  ounce,  $1.  Post  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers*  Service  Co.,  Inc,  Middletown,  NY. 


Cabbage^! 


True  Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
"rom  Odense,  Denmark,  ijiii  per  lb. 
postpaid.  (1.  1.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-“  WILSON”  SOY  BEANS  fiffi 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  S4.40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

SWEET  CLOVER  S  EED{  5  V?  .“'r.Tl 

Both  hulled  and  unhulled  seed.  E.T.  WATTERS,  Port  Murry  H.  J. 

Genuine  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SF.EII,  40c  pound. 

SAM  BOBER  Newell,  South  Dakota 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 
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buddy  boot 


The  boot  illustrated 
is  the  Top  Notch 
Buddy,  the  famous 
boot  with  the  muscles. 
If  you  want  a  boot 
that  will  wear  like 
iron  without  being 
heavy  or  clumsy,  ask 
for  the  Top  Notch 
Buddy  and  see  that 
you  get  it. 


Tested— 

for  long ,  hard  service 

UNDER  the  hardest  possible  wearing 
conditions,  test  pairs  of  Top  Notch 
Rubber  Footwear  are  thoroughly  tried  out. 

We  make  sure  in  advance  by  actual  service 
tests  that  the  construction  and  workman¬ 
ship  will  stand  hard  knocks.  We  give  them 
a  worse  punishment  than  you  ever  will. 

Then  when  these  test  pairs  have  made 
good  and  proved  that  they  will  still  be  giving 
service  when  ordinary  rubber  footwear  is 
worn  out,  every  single  pair  of  that  particular 
style  or  kind  of  Top  Notch  Rubbers,  boots 
or  arctics,  in  future,  is  made  with  the  same 
exacting  care. 

All  materials — rubbers,  canvas  or  linings 
— have  special  qualities  for  toughness,  elas¬ 
ticity  or  appearance.  We  make  each  pair 
by  hand  from  start  to  finish — the  work¬ 
manship  is  never  skimped  or  hurried. 

Make  sure  of  tested  service  in  your 
rubber  footwear  by  looking  for  the  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  the  soles.  All  styles  and 
all  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children — 
boots,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  or  will  be  glad  to  get  it  at  your  request. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 
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OF  MILEAGE 


A  GUARANTEE 


NOTCH 


A  Farmer  Speaks  Out 

By  Glenn  W.  Birkett 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  (by 
permission)  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December.  Mr.  Birkett  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  line  of  reasoning  and  he 
may  not  be  an  “optimist”  as  the  word  is 
usually  defined,  but  he  certainly  giver  us 
a  high  per  cent  of  common  sense: 

Part  II 

I  do  not  suppose  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  particularly 
favorable  to  dairymen.  For  all  I  know, 
it  may  be  classed  with  Wall  Street,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  plotting  against  us 
farmers  continuously.  But  not  long  ago 
I  saw  a  full  page  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  paid  for  by  the  Metropolitan, 
urging  in  the  interest  of  health  and  long¬ 
evity  greater  consumption  of  milk.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  fact  that  at  11  A.  M. 
at  a  local  farmers’  institute  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  were  given  a  lecture  on  the 
value  of  dairy  products,  and  at  noon,  by 
the  same  management,  we  were  sold 
lunches  in  which  was  oleomargarine ! 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  producer, 
food  is  valuable,  not  according  to  the 
calories  and  vitamines  it  contains,  but 
according  to  the  demand  for  it.  Middle 
service,  whether  performed  by  middlemen 
or  by  ourselves,  transforms  a  food  value 
into  a  market  value. 

The  general  agitation  against  middle¬ 
men  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  several 
years  ago.  Instead  of  fighting  them  and 
looking  upon  them  as  robbers — I  don’t 
say  they  never  are — we  are  beginning  to 
look  on  them  as  a  middle  service  and  an 
agency  which  assists  in  creating  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  for  our  products.  One  valu¬ 
able  result  of  co-operative  selling  is  the 
realization  that  there  is  a  middle  service 
and  that  it  is  expensive.  When  we  join 
a  “co-op”  we  think  that  now  we  are 
about  to  overcome  our  production  losses 
by  making  the  middleman’s  profit.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  I  felt,  and  naturally 
I  was  disappointed  when  the  prospective 
profit  turned  into  an  actual  loss.  In  the 
“co-op”  to  which  I  belong  we  learned 
that  middle  service  in  regard  to  milk  costs 
more  than  production. 

One  of  the  panaceas  widely  advertised 
is  that  of  diversification.  How  long,  by 
the  way,  since  we  were  told  that  this  is 
an  age  of  specialization  for  farmers  as 
well  as  for  other  people?  Diversification 
depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  climate,  soil,  and,  most  of  all,  mar¬ 
kets.  Of  course,  practically  all  farmers 
should  have  their  own  milk,  meat,  eggs, 
poultry,  garden  stuff,  and  fruit.  There 
are  few  who  do  not.  I  spent  the  Fall  of 
1907  harvesting  and  thrashing  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dako¬ 
tas  ;  at  that  time  the  farmers  there  sup¬ 
plied  themselves  with  these  foods.  I 
belonged  to  one  thrashing  crew  near 
Bristol,  South  Dakota,  which  trailed  a 
cow  behind  the  cook  car  when  we  moved. 

The  theory  behind  diversification  is  the 
utilization  of  wasted  time,  power,  and 
equipment.  However,  if  you  have  raised 
a  product  for  which  there  is  no  market 
you  have  merely  been  taking  exercise. 
And  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  we  farmers 
need  more  exercise.  Profitable  diversi¬ 
fication  depends  largely  upon  allies — that 
is,  manufacturing  centers.  We  had  more 
strawberries  this  year  than  we  could  use. 
Cash  value  was  created  for  the  surplus 
by  the  proximity  of  cities.  The  com¬ 
paratively  better  condition  of  the  farmers 
of  this  State  is  due  more  to  Wisconsin’s 
urban  population  than  to  all  the  farm 
advisers — and,  I  might  add,  in  spite  of 
the  politicians.  However,  the  job-holding 
farm  advisers  of  this  State  take  the  credit 
to  themselves  for  the  difference.  They 
tell  us  that  it  is  their  advice  which  has 
prevented  us  from  collapsing  completely. 
Yet  the  great  majority  of  commissions 
have  been  created  within  the  last  25 
years ;  while  from  the  old  account-books 
I  find  that  this  farm  has  sold  steers, 
hogs,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  since  1882, 
and  that  it  always  has  been  a  diversified 
farm.  In  late  years  this  region  has  be¬ 
gun  to  receive  income  from  additional 
crops  like  cabbage,  beets,  and  cucumbers. 
The  variety  of. soils  in  this  State  is  a 
factor  in  forcing  diversified  crops.  In 
addition,  Wisconsin  has  manufacturing 
centers,  the  markets  for  diversified  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  not  due  to  commissions  and 


boosters  that  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
are  great  dairy  regions.  In  and  near 
both  States  are  great  cities.  The  dairy 
cow  sticks  close  to  the  places  where  her 
products  are  used. 

The  northwest  is  adapted  to  small 
grain.  The  Dakotas  are  not  close  enough 
to  cities  to  receive  large  amounts  of  farm 
income  from  milk  and  other  products 
which  require  a  quick  route  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  or  from  crops  like  potatoes  which 
cannot  stand  high  freight  rates.  Diversi¬ 
fication  will  increase  in  the  northwest  as 
industrial  centers  move  in  that  direction. 
And  one  big  thing  for  farmers  to  remem¬ 
ber.  is  that  factories  which  create  our 
markets  and  which  help  carry  the  tax 
load  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  a 
location  by  the  attitude  of  a  State  toward 
them.  Natural  advantages  may  be  over¬ 
come  'by  penalistic  taxation  resulting 
from  paternalistic  legislation. 

Ill 

No  matter  where  a  man  farms,  and 
no  matter  what  he  decides  to  raise  and 
sell,  he  should  realize  that  he  is  assum¬ 
ing  the  hazards  of  a  business.  State 
and  Federal  government  should  recognize 
this  also  and  not  penalize  him  for  suc¬ 
ceeding,  or  reward  him  for  failing.  One 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  pater¬ 
nalistic  advice,  sympathy,  and  legislation 
with  which  we  have  been  showered  is  the 
tendency  to  believe  that  our  salvation 
lies  in  more  paternalism — to  believe  that 
deficits  should  be  made  up  in  the  form 
of  “loans”  or  subsidies.  Recently  a 
neighbor  told  me  that  he  cannot  hang  on 
much  longer ;  he  cannot  pay  taxes  and 
interest.  His  remedy  is  in  legislation  of 
some  kind.  He  is  a  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances  and,  like  millions  of  others,  does 
not  want  to  accept  the  hazards  of  his 
chosen  business.  He  has  noticed  that 
unions  and  teachers’  organizations  seem 
to  have  been  successful  in  forcing  the 
government  to  guarantee  financial  secur¬ 
ity  of  their  members.  He  has  seen  them 
set  aside  for  a  time  the  working  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  So  he  ought  not  to  be 
censured  for  assuming  that  a  paternalistic 
government  and  a  benevolent  president — 
toward  farmers — could  assure  prosperity. 

Some  time  ago  a  banker  who  deals  with 
farmers  and  knows  the  financial  stress 
told  me  that  the  commiseration  shown 
farmers  was  doing  real  harm.  He 
summed  up  the  case  in  this  way :  “The 
farmer  has  heard  so  much  about  his 
troubles,  about  being  a  victim,  about  be¬ 
ing  a  poor  farmer,  that  he  has  settled 
down  to  being  a  poor  farmer.” 

Paternalism  as  revealed  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  resulting  unfortunately. 
Control  of  the  schools  is  no  longer  en¬ 
tirely  local,  and  professional  boosters* 
have  begun  to  reform  us  through  our 
children.  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
fitting  children  for  farm  life— implying 
that  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  not 
been  so  fitted.  The  phrase  “ruralized 
education”  is  used.  I  dislike  the  phrase. 
It  means  class  education.  Quite  aside 
from  the  fact  that  not  all  country  chil¬ 
dren  will — or  ought  to— remain  on  the 
farm,  the  present  tendency  to  use  time  in 
rural  grade-schools  for  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  seems  to  many  of  us  un¬ 
desirable. 

Education  in  elementary  schools  should 
be  brpad  for  a  country  child,  the  same 
as  for  a  city  child.  Breadth  is  not 
secured  by  emphasizing  from  the  grades 
the  details  of  one’s  life  work.  Educa¬ 
tion  which  assumes  what  a  child’s  oc¬ 
cupation  is  to  be  is  most  undemocratic. 
Occupational  education  is  inevitably  nar¬ 
rowing,  yet  the  great  need  is  a  public 
that  recognizes  the  interdependence  of  all 
groups. 

We  farmers  have  been  led  astray  in 
this  matter  of  schooling  by  a  lot  of  zea¬ 
lots.  We  read  frequently  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  country  child  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  city  child.  The  reformers 
who  state  this — people  for  the  most  part 
interested  in  education  as  a  commercial 
proposition  —  point  to  the  one-room 
school,  the  poorly  paid  teacher,  and  the 
short  school-year.  However,  they  do  not 
try  to  prove  that  the  children  who  have 
remained  on  the  farms  have  ever  fallen 
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Unusual  Performance 


Chevrolet  is  famous  everywhere  for  the  power  and  economy 
of  its  motor.  Power  to  climb  hills — to  go  through  sand 
and  mud — to  travel  the  most  difficult  roads!  And  the  quality 
of  the  motor  indicates  the  quality  of  construction  character¬ 
istic  of  the  entire  car.  Chevrolet  provides  unusual  per¬ 
formance  because  of  unusual  quality  features  such  as  are 
illustrated  below — features  that  you  would  expect  to  find 
only  on  high  priced  cars.  Chevrolet  represents  the  highest 
type  of  quality  car  selling  at  a  low  price. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Touring  Car  *525 


30"  x  3V 2  Tires  and  Artil¬ 
lery  Wheels 


ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


Roadster  525 

30"  x  3V 2"  Tires  and  Artil¬ 
lery  Wheels 


Coupe  *715 

Balloon  Tires  and  Disc  Wheels 
Standard  Equipment 


Sedan  *825 

Balloon  Tires  and  Disc  Wheels 
Standard  Equipment 


Coach  *735 

Balloon  Tires  and  Special  Artil¬ 
lery  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


Improved  Valve-in- 
Head  Motor  —Fa¬ 
mous  for  Its  Power 
and  Economy 


Banjo  Type  Rear  Axte- 
as  on  the  Finest  Cars 


Dry  Plate  Disc  Clutch 
and  Modern  Three- 
Speed  Transmission 


Re  my  Electric  Starter  and 
Distributor  Ignition  System 


Semi-Elliptic  ChromeVa- 
nadium  Steel  Springs, 
Rear  Springs  Underslung 


QUALITY  FEATURES 

THAT  MAKE  POSSIBLE  UNUSUAL  PERFORMANCE 
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The  clerk  whose  name 

will  live  forever 


TWO  MEN  lived  in  the 
same  town  a  century 
ago;  they  knew  the  same 
people  and  had  an  equal 
chance  in  life. 

One  spent  all  his  spare 
hours  in  idle  talk  or  with 
the  daily  paper;  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  day’s 
news.  The  other  brought 
to  every  subject  a  wealth  of 
sidelight  and  illustration 
that  kindled  the  interest  of 
men  and  women,  no  matter 
where  he  went. 

The  name  of  the  first  man 
has  long  since  been  forgot¬ 
ten;  the  name  of  the  other, 
the  humble  clerk  in  a  coun¬ 
try  store,  will  live  forever. 

He  talked  like  a  man  who 
had  traveled,  though  his 
travels  were  confined  to  a 
few  backwoods  counties. 
He  knew  something  of  his¬ 
tory  and  biography,  of  the 
work  of  great  philosophers, 
poets  and  dramatists. 

He  owned  a  few  great  books 
and,  in  the  odd  moments  between 
customers’  calls,  he  read  them  sys¬ 
tematically.  It  was  the  influence 
of  those  books  that  gave  his  mind 
its  start ;  then  lifted  his  eyes  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon  of  a  backwoods 
town.  Before  he  was  fifty,  the 
whole  nation  knew  the  name  and 
acknowledged  the  power  of  that 
humble,  unschooled  man.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  Secret  Given  to  You 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  wide 
range  of  knowledge?  How  can  a 
man  who  must  work  every  day  in 
a  routine  job  find  time  to  make 
himself  so  interesting 
to  other  men  and 
women  ? 


What  are  the  few 
great  mind  -  building 
books  out  of  all  the 
millions  of  volumes 
in  the  world? 


Send  for  this  free 
booklet  that  gives 
Dr.  Eliot’s  own 
plan  of  reading 


There  is  no  more  important 
question  for  you  to  ask  yourself. 
It  is  answered  in  the  free  book 
offered  below — a  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  little  book  that  tells  the 
scope  and  plan  of 

Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a 
Liberal  Education 


Every  well-informed  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  famous  library.' 
The  free  book  tells  about  it.  In  a 
wonderfully  interesting  way  it  ex¬ 
plains  how  Dr.  Eliot,  out  of  his 
life-time  of  training  men  for  suc¬ 
cess — forty  years  as  President  of 
Harvard — selected  the  few  great 
books  that  contain  the  essentials 
of  all  books — the  “essentials,”  as 
he  says,  “of  a  liberal  education.” 

Your  Reading  Problem 
Solved  by  Dr.  Eliot 

Think  of  it — the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  broad  cul¬ 
tural  viewpoint  that  every  uni¬ 
versity  strives  to  give — these  may 
be  yours  in  the  pleasant  spare  mo¬ 
ments  of  your  active  days.  Make 
yourself  a  bigger,  more  interest¬ 
ing  man  or  woman  this  year.  Send 
for  “Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day.” 

“For  me,”  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  “your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed  me  be¬ 
sides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world 
of  pleasure.” 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  in¬ 
vited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand¬ 
some  and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.  Merely 
clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 


P.  F.  Collier  & 
Son  Co. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 
since  1 875 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation, 
send  me  the  little  guidebook  to  the  most  famous 
books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five- 
Foot  Sheif  of  Books  (Harvard  Classics)  and 
containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

Mr. 

Name  Mrs.  . . . 

Miss 

Address . . . . 
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down  on  the  job  of  production  or  that  fessional  work.  Some  of  our  reformers 
those  who  have  left  have  been  unable  to  forget  the  advantages  of  disadvantages, 
compete  successfully  in  business  or  pro-  (Continued  Next  Week) 


[  Radio  Department 


How  to  Use  Farm  Lighting 
Plants  for  Radio 

We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  come 
in  by  those  interested  in  using  their  farm 
lighting  plants  in  connection  with  their 
radio,  that  we  will  try  and  give  you  a 
full  description  of  how  to  do  this.  Some 
of  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  your  plants 
in  this  manner,  but  those  of  you  who 
have  storage  batteries  for  the  A  battery 


generator)  in  this  salt  solution,  being 
very  careful  not  to  let  the  two  wires 
touch  each  other,  and  watch  the  result. 
The  wire  from  which  the  most  bubbles 
rise  is  the  negative  wire,  of  course  the 
other  is  the  positive.  See  cut,  page  263. 

Charging  Automobile  Batteries.  — 
These  can  be  charged  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  radio  batteries,  either  a  six-volt 
or  12-volt  battery. 

Mounting  the  Lamps.  —  We  would 
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of  your  set  can  charge  it  from  your  light 
plant,  and  those  of  you  who  are  using 
dry  cell  A  batteries  will  find  that  you 
can  use  a  storage  battery  and  in  a  year 
or  two  save  enough  to  pay  for  the  change 
to  storage  battery. 

Charging  from  Your  Light  Plant. — 
To  do  this,  you  must  do  your  charging 
at  the  same  time  that  your  generator  is 
running  and  charging  your  lighting  bat¬ 
teries.  If  you  do  not  run  your  generator 
at  the  same  time,  you  will  place  too 
heavy  a  drain  on  your  light  batteries, 
and  may  discharge  them  to  the  point 


suggest  that  you  fasten  a  board  to  the 
wall  and  on  this  fasten  four  porcelain 
receptacles  for  the  four  lamps,  placing 
them  near  your  generator  and  leaving 
them  there,  and  each  time  you  wish  to 
charge  your  radio  battery  all  you  will 
have  to  do  is  to  connect  it  on  and  start 
the  generator  without  further  fuss  or 
worry. 

To  Use  Lighting  Plant  Batteries 
for  A  Battery.— This  is  done  in  several 
different  ways.  The  diagram  will  show 
the  connections,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  followed  out.  The  dotted 


2  iY/s-es  to 


Connection  for  Using  Lighting  Batteries  in  Place  of  “ A ”  Battery  for  Radio 


where  your  light  will  not  burn  bright 
enough.  Follow  the  diagram  carefully, 
and  be  sure  that  you  connect  the  positive 
wire  from  your  light  lines  or  from  the 
generator  line,  to  the  positive  of  the 
battery  to  be  charged.  We  show  a  switch 
in  this  circuit,  and  suggest  its  use,  as 
it  will  insure  your  line  from  damage  and 
the  possible  short  circuiting  of  the  light¬ 
ing  generator  and  plant.  The  lamps 
shown  are  of  25  watts  each,  and  by  using 
four  in  parallel  you  will  charge  at  a  rate 
of  three  amperes,  and  if  you  wish  a 
higher  rate  add  more  lamps  or  use  40 
or  50-watt  lamps  which  will  give  you  a 
charging  rate  of  four  to  six  amperes. 
(This  is  figured  for  32-volt  lighting 
plants.)  As  the  average  time  used  in 
operating  a  radio  set  is  three  hours  a 
night,  and  the  average  set  has  four  tubes, 
you  will  use  between  three  and  four 
ampere-hours  of  service  from  your  A 
battery.  By  charging  at  a  3-ampere  rate 
for  one  hour  or  more  each  day  you  will 
get  back  into  your  battery  all  that  you 
take  out  of  it. 

To  Tell  Positive  from  Negative 
Wire. — Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in 
a  tumbler  of  wrater,  place  both  wires 
(connected  to  your  battery  or  to  the 


lines  connecting  to  the  different  cells  in 
the  diagram  apply  to  three  methods  of 
using  these  batteries.  They  are  labeled 
A,  B  and  C.  The  A  lines  are  the  con¬ 
nections  for  those  whose  radio  sets  use 
the  1%-volt  tubes  (C-ll  or  C-12  or 
WD-ll  or  WD-12  tubes).  The  B  and 
C  lines  are  the  connections  for  those 
who  have  to  use  a  six-volt  storage  battery 
for  the  200-300  tubes  and  the  201-A  and 
301-A  tubes. 

Distance  from  Set. — If  you  are  using 
a  radio  set  that  is  more  than  50  ft.  from 
your  lighting  batteries,  you  will  not  have 
success  in  using  these  batteries  for  radio. 
Even  those  that  are  closer  may  find  a 
little  difficulty.  The  best  distance  is  10 
or  15  ft.,  up  to  25  ft. 

Use  Large  Enough  Wire. — In  run¬ 
ning  wire  from  your  set  to  the  lighting 
batteries  use  No.  12,  10  or  8  copper  wire 
(insulated).  The  wire  offers  a  resistance 
to  the  current  flow,  and  so  the  voltage 
delivered  to  your  set  is  a  little  lower  than 
at  the  lighting  plant. 

For  1%-volt  Tubes. — Connect  to  the 
first  cell  of  the  lighting  battery,  being 
sure  you  connect  so  that  the  positive  wire 
from  this  cell  runs  to  the  positive  bind- 
( Continued  on  Page  263) 
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Ward’s  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue — Is  Y ours  FREE 


JUST  imagine  one  vast  floor, 
containing  over  100  acres,  and 
filled  with  sixty  million  dollars* 
worth  of  fresh,  new  merchandise! 

That  is  exactly  what  is  back 
of  Ward’s  catalogue.  That  is 
what  Ward’s  big  stores  contain. 

And  this  Catalogue  brings 
into  your  home  the  wonderful 
opportunity  to  choose  whatever 
you  wish,  whatever  you  like  best, 
from  one  of  the  greatest  assort¬ 
ments  of  bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ever  gotten  together. 

Is  a  Saving  of  $50 
Interesting  to  You? 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  this 
season  for  you — if  you  write 
for  this  book  and  buy  every¬ 
thing  you  need  at  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

All  over  America  we  have 
searched  for  bargains.  In  Europe 
our  buyers  have  found  bargains 
for  you.  We  have  gone  to  every 
market  where  “quality”  goods 
could  be  bought  for  cash  at  lower- 
than-market  prices. 


"Ward  Quality”  is 
a  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

We  never  sell  unsatisfactory 
goods  that  are  merely  “cheap.” 
We  offer  no  “price  baits.”  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price. 

You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  a  house  like  Ward’s — 
where  your  satisfaction  is  the 
first  consideration — where  every 
piece  of  merchandise  is  tested 
to  make  sure  it  will  give  you 
service. 

The  first  mail  order  guarantee 
published  in  1876 

Ward’s  originated  the  mail  order 
business  in  1872.  In  our  Cata¬ 
logue  of  1876  we  published  the 
first  mail  order  guarantee:  “Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  ”  And  this  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  of  dealing  as  we 
would  be  dealt  by,  of  selling 
only  the  satisfactory  kinds  of 
goods  that  we  ourselves  would 
want  to  buy — this  spirit  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  service  to  our  cus¬ 


tomers  has  been  the  comer  stone 
of  Ward’s  for  fifty-three  years. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 

the  Family  and  the  Farm 

The  Woman— young  or  old- 
will  find  this  Catalogue  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  From  the  latest  New  York 
Fashions  for  the  college  girl,  to 
the  most  beautiful  new  dresses 
and  hats  and  coats  for  the  mother 
— all  selected  in  New  York  by 
our  own  Fashion  experts. 

Every  Man  will  find  all  his 
needs  supplied  at  a  big  Saving. 
Everything  a  man  or  boy  wears 
or  uses  around  the  home  and  the 
farm,  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Home  has  been  our  es¬ 
pecial  study.  We  try  to  offer 
the  new  things,  household  in¬ 
ventions,  new  designs  in  rugs  or 
curtains,  the  best  in  furniture — 
everything  that  goes  to  make 
the  delightful  home.  And  our 
low  prices  often  make  possible 
the  purchase  of  many  more 
things '  than  otherwise  could  be 
bought. 


Your  Orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  order  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  But  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  one  of  our  six 
houses  is  near  to  you.  It  takes  less 
time  for  your  letter  to  reach  us, 
less  time  for  the  goods  to  get  to 
you.  It  is  quicker  to  order  from 
Ward’s. 

To  fill  in  this  coupon  now  is  to 
secure  for  you  and  your  family  the 
largest  possible  savings,  a  new  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  a  newi  experience  in  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

ffoti  Coupm 

$ 


Montgomery Ward  &Co. 

T he  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Dept.  64-H. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  FortWorth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  W  ard’a 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D. . 

P.  O . 

State . 
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your  Choice  of 
Two  Popular  Brands 


EVER  SINCE  1872  the  Goodyear  "Gold  Seal”  trademark 
has  stood  for  super-quality  in  rubber  footwear,  and  always 
will.  No  better  rubber  footwear  is  made  than  "Gold  Seal”. 


Of  equally  favorable  recognition  is  the  Lambertville  "Snag- 
Proof”  line,  which  for  half  a  century  has  paralleled  Goodyear 
"Gold  Seal”  goods  in  popularity.  "Snag-Proof”  rubbers, 
boots,  and  overshoes  are  the  highest  grade  standard  quality 
rubber  footwear  obtainable,  and  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  expertness  as  "Gold  Seal”  goods. 

Both  of  these  brands  —  Goodyear  "Gold  Seal’’  and  Lambert¬ 
ville  "Snag-Proof”  —  are  products  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company  and  afford  our  friends  their  choice  of  these  two 
popular  lines  of  rubber  footwear  ■ —  the  best  super-quality  and 
standard  quality  goods  you  can  buy. 

Sold  by  most  good  shoe  merchants  ererywhere. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  787-89  Broadway,  New  York 
‘Branch  Offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26  No.  Fourth  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  31  South  Franklin  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1 103  Washington  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-89  Buffalo  St.  Portland,  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  St. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  37177  Sibley  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  539 Mission  St. 


This  gold  trademark,  like  the 
"Sterling”  mark  on  silver,  is 
a  guarantee  of  super- quality. 
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This  trademark, 
in  green,  identi¬ 
fies  highest  grade 
standard  quality 
rubber  footwear. 


RUBBERS 


BOOTS-OVERSHOES 


Garden 

Tractor 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  Lawn  Mow¬ 
ing  with  greater  saving  of  time  1 
and  effort.  Attachments  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con¬ 
trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm  Uten¬ 
sils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money?  We  have  for 
immediate  shipment ;  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.  and 
can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after  receiving 
order.  If  interested  write  for  Catalogue  **BM  stating  number  of 
trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  *  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


f 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


*1 


C-  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


7P  WHITE  PINE,  well 
•  la  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS— $2.50  per  Box 
50  Square  Feet. 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


February  14,  1023 

Co-operative  Legislation  Suggested 


The  agricultural  conference  appointed 
by  President  Coolidge  in  its  report  sug¬ 
gests  legislation  on  the  following  lines: 

A.  — General  principles,  to  be  applied 
upon  voluntary  action  by  commodity  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  producers,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  : 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
equitable  and  advantageous  distribution 
and  disposition  of  their  products,  co-op¬ 
erative  marketing  associations  or  any  of 
them  mav  pool  their  products,  exchange 
cron  and  market  information  and  make 
and  carry  out  orderly  production  and 
marketing  programs;  and  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  producers  and  distributors  of  such 
products  may  co-operate  with  such  asso¬ 
ciations. 

2.  Groups  of  producers  desiring  to  or¬ 
ganize  co-operative  organizations  should 
be  given  opportunity  for  application  to 
the  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
distributing  problems  involving  any  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  Federal  agency  should 
make  recommendation  to  the  applicants 
concerning  the  type  of  organization  best 
suited  to  their  problem,  based  upon  the 
demonstration  of  success  among  other  co¬ 
operatives  or  upon  other  business  prin¬ 
ciples. 

3.  Commodity  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  upon  application  to  the  proper  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  and  purely  as  a  voluntary 
act  may  apply  for  and  be  Federally  regis¬ 
tered  upon  demonstration  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  financial  standing  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  ah  agreement  to  submit  their 
books  to  Federal  inspection  -for  audit 
semi-annually;  This  step  is  proposed  for 
two  purposes.  First,  it  gives  greater  con¬ 
fidence  to  members  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  their  organizations  by 
supplying  them  with  reliable  information 
from  a  government  source — information 
which  is  comparable  to  that  given  from 
time  to  time  by  State  or  Federal  bank 
examiners  to  depositors  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  banks.  Second,  from  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  uniform  general  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  gradually  developed  among 
co-operative  commodity  organizations  by 
voluntary  action.  Furthermore,  these  or¬ 
ganizations  should  agree  that  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  their  product  they  will  con¬ 
form  to  approved  standards. 

4.  The  establishment  of  grades  and 
standards  for  various  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country  is  essential.  In  many 
lines  such  standards  already  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  State  or  Federal  law,  and 
such  standards  should  receive  full  recog¬ 
nition  in  all  trade  dealings,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  settlement  of  all  disputes.  In  certain 
cases  standards  do  not  conform  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  producers  and  they 
should  have  opportunity  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  amendments  in  existing 
standards.  In  nlany  cases  there  are  no 
standards  and  in  such  an  event  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  given  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  and  grades  from  time  to  time  upon 
recommendation  to  Federal  authority  by 
producers  who  represent  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  product  of  the  industry. 

5.  Upon  application  to  the  Federal 
agency  distributors  at  terminal  markets 
may  create  Federally  registered  ex¬ 
changes  or  associations,  the  members  of 
which  shall  operate  under  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  formulated  by  them  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  authority  creating  the 
charter.  These  rules  and  regulations 
shall,  among  other  things,  call  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  all  established  grades  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  agricultural  products  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  all  disputes  under  such  grades  and 
standards,  the  guarantee  of  financial 
standing  of  members,  and  the  opening  of 
the  accounts  of  the  exchange  of  associa¬ 
tion  to  Federal  inspection  and  audit. 

6.  Upon  application  to  the  Federal 
agency  by  any  agricultural  industry 
through  its  co-operative  organization,  the 
Federal  agency  should  consider  and  ad¬ 
vise  upon  the  problems  confronting  the 
industry  in  any  phases  of  production, 
financing  or  marketing,  or  upon  any  other 
matter  which  such  an  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  may  make  application  for  guid¬ 
ance.  The  Federal  agency  may  call  upon 
any  department  of  the  government  for 
necessary  study  of  special  problems,  the 
furnishing  of  statistics  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  action,  and  should,  in  conference 
with  the  industry,  formulate  practical 
solutions  for  the  various  problems  that 
may  be  presented. 

B.  — Principles  applicable  especially  to 
perishables : 

The  great  perishable  industry  of  the 
country  representing  the  producers  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  grapes,  is  at  the 
present  time  faced  with  many  great  prob¬ 
lems.  I  or  the  most  part  this  industry 
represents  an  unorganized  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  searching  for  opportunity  to  solve 
their  problems  or  distribution  through 
contact  with  their  terminal  markets.  For 
such  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  following  is  recom¬ 
mended  : 

Co-operative  marketing  organizations 
upon  application  to  Federal  authority 
may  have  the  right  to  create  clearing 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  over-supply  or  under-supply  in  vari¬ 
ous  consuming  markets  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  restraint  of  trade  law’s. 
Such  clearing  houses  should  have  the 
right  to  freely  interchange  information 
upon  the  volume  of  the  available  supplies 
of  their  commodity. 

C.  — Federal  agency  under  w’hich  such 


an  act  is  to  be  administered : 

Differences  of  opinion  have  appeared 
among  the  various  government  agencies  in 
their  recommendation  as  to  the  nature 
of  Federal  authority  which  should  ad-, 
minister  the  principles  herewith  pre¬ 
sented.  These  differences  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference.  Furthermore,  for  the 
proper  development  of  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  is  need  for  a  central  unit 
which  would  make  available  to  producers 
all  facilities  now  in  existence  and  those 
which  might  be  brought  about,  relating 
to  the  different  phases  of  co-operative 
marketing.  Such  a  unit  w’ould  act  as  a 
co-ordinating  agency  and  producers’  or¬ 
ganizations  could  get  in  touch  with  it 
directly  for  any  help  or  assistance  they 
might  legitimately  seek.  The  conference 
concludes,  therefore,  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  various  principles  herein 
outlined  there  should  be  instituted  a  sep¬ 
arate  board,  as  is  now  the  case  in  in¬ 
dustry  and-  banking.  This  board  would 
be  able  to  use  all  the  facilities  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  interlock  all 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  both  those 
of  production  with  those  of  distribution. 

The  board,  as  far  as  the  majority  of 
membership  is  concerned,  should  arise 
from  the  commodity  organizations  them¬ 
selves  by  nomination  to  the  President. 
There  should  be  created  a  Federal  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Board  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  tw’o  members  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  three  others,  including  a 
chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Federally 
registered  co-operative  marketing  organ¬ 
izations  upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  the  three  members  first  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  salaries  of  the 
three  appointed  members  should  be  $12.- 
000  a  year.  They  would  serve  terms  of 
one.  two,  and  three  years,  respectively, 
with  succeeding  members  to  serve  terms 
of  six  years  each.  For  the  purposes  of 
establishing  the  board  and  of  carrying  on 
its  first  year  ’of  operation  the  sum  of 
$500,000  should  he  appropriated. 


Thinking  About  California 

In  answer  to  the  New  York  man’s 
question,  “Why  is  land  so  cheap  in  New 
York?”  He  has  put  the  question  wrong 
end  to.  The  price  of  land  in  the  East 
is  all  right.  A  man  with  average  intelli¬ 
gence  and  w’illing  to  work  can  pound  out 
a  living  on  the  average  farm,  whereas  if 
the  price  of  land  was  two  or  three  times 
the  present  value  he  would  get  left.  When 
you  get  into  the  Middle  West  and  on  to 
California  the  price  has  advanced,  owing 
to  real  estate  agents’  sharks  on  one  side, 
and  a  vast  army  of  suckers  on  the  other, 
and  California  is  worst  of  all. 

Here  in  Santa  Cruz  an  agent  will  tell 
you,  and  not  change  color,  that  you  can 
pay  $1,000  per  acre  and  get  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  from  1,000  chickens,  and  the  New 
York  market,  2,400  miles  away,  governs 
the  price  of  eggs  in  California.  Very 
few  products  of  the  soil  can  be  raised  and 
sold  to  the  consuming  public  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  leave  the  pro¬ 
ducer  enough  to  pay  a  reasonable  return 
on  $1,000  land. 

California  has  a  better  climate  than 
the  East,  and  that  is  all  she  has  got 
that  is  better  than  the  East.  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  here  look  nice,  hut  when 
you  compare  the  flavor  you  wonder.  If 
the  East  would  advertise  what  she  has 
got  for  the  average  man  the  w’ay  Cali¬ 
fornia  advertises  what  she  has  not,  there 
would  be  more  satisfied  there,  and  fewer 
broke  here.  I  watched  Mr.  Berrang’s 
journey  across  the  country,  knowing 
there  was  a  bitter  disappointment  await¬ 
ing  him,  and  he  is  only  one  among  thou¬ 
sands.  The  man  with  an  income  is  the 
only  one  who  ought  to  come  to  California 
in  its  present  state  of  development.  In 
50  years  she  w’ill  have  industries  that 
will  make  it  wrorthw’hile  for  the  working 
man,  but  not  now.  a.  s. 


Building  a  Farmhouse 

We  are  thinking  of  building  a  little 
home  in  the  near  future,  and  though  wTe 
have  studied  a  great  many  plans,  have 
not  found  one  really  suited  to  farm  use. 
The  architects  seem  to  cater  to  the  city 
folks  ouly,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Everyone 
can  see  that  the  little  8x10  kitchen  is  out 
of  the  question  when  one  has  half  a  dozen 
men  to  feed  w’hen  they  drop  in  for  hay¬ 
ing,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  when  there  is 
washing,  butter-making  to  be  done,  and 
also  the  big  question  of  heating  too  many 
rooms.  The  cost  of  drawing  the  material 
and  of  feeding  and  hoarding  labor  also 
makes  the' cost  soar,  so  all  in  all  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  country  house  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition  from  that  of  the  city 
one.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
where  to  obtain  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  or  the  names  of  any  architects  who 
could  help  us?  MRS.  b.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  are  good  questions, 
and  the  people  most  likely  to  answer 
them  practically  are  women  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  women  who  have  succeeded 
in  building  convenient  houses.  In  the 
meantime  write  the  extension  service  at 
Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  State  College, 
Pa.,  and  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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Solid  Oak  Construction 
Throughout.  Choice 
ol  Golden  or  Fumed 
Finish 


— 
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Table  Drawer  Fitted 
with  Writing  Desk 
Top  and  Ink  Well 


MS 


S  Solid  Oak  Pieces 

on  30  Days’ Free  Trial 


Here  is  your  Complete  New  Living  Room  Suite 
all  ready  to  be  sent,  at  my  risk,  on  30 
Days’  Free  Trial.  Here  is  the  suite 
that  will  make  your  living  room  more  1  V 
inviting,  more  comfortable;  a  pleas-  1  *■ 
anter  place  for  family  and  friends.  1  V 
You  will  take  great  pride  in  the  digni-  1  *■* 

fied  design  of  these  8  big  pieces.  The  1 
honest,  high-quality  construction  will  1 
serve  you  for  many,  many  years.  As 
this  suite  has  abundantly  satisfied  thou-  l** 
sands,  so  also,  it  will  satisfy  you. 


Sturdy,  Superior, 
Honest  Construction. 


Former  Price  $55 

Sale  Price  $39.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 


fill  This  Suite  ^ 


will  make 
Your  Living  Room 
more  Inviting  and 
Comiortable 


WANTED:  100,000  New  Friends 


I  want  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  new  friends  this  year.  I  want  you 
to  be  among  this  number.  I  want  you  to  be  my  customer,  for  then  you 
will  be  my  friend.  When  you  deal  with  Spear  dissatisfaction  is  impos¬ 
sible,  loss  is  impossible.  If  anyone  is  going  to  lose  I  am  the  one  that 
suffers;  not  you— ever.  Thirty  years  and  more  of  a “Square  Deal  to  the  Nation” 
guarantee  that  the  House  of  Spear  is  entitled  to  your  complete  confidence. 


icluded !  Velour  Tapestry  Scar! 

u  will  BE  PROMPT  •  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the  library 
QUICKLY,  1  will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost  a  luxuriously 
Isome  Table  Scarf.  This  cover  is  very  appropriate  for  the 
iry  Table.  It  is  made  of  a  good  velvety  quality  Velour.  The 
t-  is  a  deep,  rich  blue,  enhanced  by  an  edge  of  gold  braid  and 
with  decorated  floral  tapestry  ends  and  ' silky  tassels.  The 
scarf  is  Vi  inches  wide  and  55  inches  long.  This  attractive 
Rich-Looking  Scarf  is  Included  if  you  send  promptly  Your 
Free  Trial  Order  for  the  Library  Suite. 


Home  Furnishing  Guide  FREE 


My  new  1925  Catalog  is  a  huge  treasure- 
house  of  Happy  Home  Furnishing  Ideas.  It 
contains  such  a  great  variety  of  furniture 
and  furnishings,  that  no  matter  what  your 
taste  or  need,  you  are  certain  to  find  exactly 

what  you  want  and  at  the  right  price.  Before  ~ 

you  buy  anything  anywhere  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  my  Big  Free  Book.  Then  you  will 

know  why  thousands  of  families  buy  every¬ 
thing  they  need  from  me.  My  prices  are 
the  Lowest,  I  Give  the  Longest  Time  to  Pay.  VI/TTH 

Everything  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  **llu 

Trial  with  a  Money-Back  Bond  that  pro-  01tTIF*R 

tects  you  to  the  limit.  "***^“J*' 

Send  for  my  Free  Book  today,  it  shows  Thousands  of  Bargains 
in  Furniture,  Car-  _  — 

pets,  Rugs,  Stoves,  „  s 

and  everything  for  //  S'jT  *  ///Is 

the  Home.  s 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  8  piece  Library  Suite  and  Fine  Velour  Scarf  as  described 
above.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  oe 
the  30  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $3.00  monthly.  Order 
No.  SA625,  Price  $39.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me 
your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 

If  you  want  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oalc  put  an  X  in  this  □ 

If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  CH 

Name . . . Occupation . . . 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . 

Post  Office .  State . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  offico  fill  in  tine  below 

Send  shipment  to . 

FREE  (  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  hero  j — I 
CATALOG  f  and  write  you'  .lame  and  address  plainly  on  tho  above  linos  I — I 


President 


SPEAR  &  CO.  •« 

Dept.  H-2  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


Not  A  Penny  Extra 

For  Blue  and  Gold  , 
?  Velour  Tapestry  Scarf 
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Ruts! 

No  more  worry  about 
winter  roads!  Firestone 
Gum -Dipped  Balloons, 
— genuine  full-size — keep 
your  car  going  steadily 
over  “skiddy”  roads  and 
treacherous  icy  ruts. 

Gum -Dipping  adds 
long  mileage  to  solid  com* 
fort  and  car  protection. 
You  have  always  wanted 
a  tire  like  this.  Let  the 
nearest  Firestone  dealer 
make  the  changeover 
now.  Prices  are  low. 


Tire$tone 


BALLOON 


(jjiitn 


'.QjpP#1 


CORDS 


Zinc  insulated 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 


THE  only  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  test  of  time 
and  service,  under  all  kinds  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  More  than  twenty-five  years  of  this  test 
has  proved  the  superior  quality  of  Zinc  Insulated 
American  Fence. 

Every  roll  is  FULL  GAUGE,  FULL  HEIGHT 
end  FULL  WEIGHT,  and  is  insulated  against 
rust  by  a  heavy,  uniform  coating  of  zinc. 

Banner  (formerly  Arrow)  Steel  Posts,  with  their 
railroad  rail  design — proved  to  be  the  strongest 
form  of  steel  construction  —  are  the  ideal  fence 
posts.  The  large  slit  wings  root  the  post  into 
the  ground,  giving  immediately  firm  anchorage. 

Continuous  rows  of  notches  on  either  side  of 
the  post  make  it  easy  to  attach  and  hold  wires. 

You  save  money  when  you  buy  Zinc  insulated 
American  Fence  and  Banner  Steel  Posts  by  get¬ 
ting  most  years  of  service  at  lowest  cost  per 
year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


BANNER 

—FORMERLY  ARROW 
R.  R.  RAIL  SECTION  STEEL 


R.  R. 
Rail 
Design 


An¬ 

chor 


Chicago 


POSTS 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Birmingham  Dallas 


Denver 


Things  To  Think  About 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’* 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


jHow  a  Good  School 
Law  Works 

Our  school  district  of  five  sections 
(3,200  acres)  supports  a  one-room  school. 
The  law  requires  the  district  to  pay  tui¬ 
tion  in  the  high  school  in  town  for  four 
years,  for  scholars  of  the  country  school 
who  pass  a  certain  grade.  This  grade 
seems  to  be  variable,  depending  on  the 
room  at  the  high  school  for  more  students, 
for  if  they  don’t  get  enough  at  the  first 
trial  they  try  again,  and  sometimes  a 
third  trial  is  given.  The  high  school 
furnishes  books,  and  the  law  allows  them 
to  make  a  charge  of  $12  a  month.  This 
year  our  district  has  21  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  school,  13  at  home  and  eight  in  town. 
The  country  schools  are  to  be  kept  go¬ 
ing  as  long  as  there  is  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  five.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
pay  less  than  $80  for  20  days  to  the  low¬ 
est  grade  for  a  teacher,  and  more  if  we 
want  a  better  one.  The  parents  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  furnish  the  children  and  to 
pay  the  bills,  all  of  which  would  not  be 
so  bad  if  we  could  get  results.  As  a  matter 
of  news  the  daily  papers  printed  a 
statement  that  one  State  school  (Iowa 
City)  refused  admittance  to  500  high 
school  graduates  last  year  for  lack  of 
qualification.  Each  of  our  90  counties 
is  allowed  one  free  scholarship  to  be 
given  to  the  best  graduate.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  that  50  of  these  could  not 
qualify.  Now  where  is  the  trouble? 

To  an  old  party  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  little  white 
schoolhouse  on  the  prairie  as  efficient  as, 
or  more  so,  than  the  little  red  one  on  the 
hill  of  ye  olden  time,  and  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  there  until  they  are  ready  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  If  anyone  should  intimate 
that  the  children  were  at  fault  he  would 
realize  that  there  was  a  total  eclipse  on 
instanter.  jebome  smith. 

Iowa. 

School  Taxes  in  a  New 
York  Town 

I  enclose  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star,  which  I  think 
would  interest  your  readers  if  you  re¬ 
published  that  part  regarding  German¬ 
town.  E-  K- 

The  clipping  follows: 

“There  is  surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
over  the  outcome  of  the  Germantown 
school  question.  When  the  high  school 
was  proposed,  the  promoters  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  our  schools  declared  that 
the  taxes  for  a  consolidated  school  would 
not  he  more  than  they  were  under  the 
district  school  plan,  but  now  it  is  found 
that  our  school  taxes  are  higher  _  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  Germantown.  In  fact  our  school  taxes 
are  three  times  higher  today  than  they 
were  before,  while  our  population  has 
become  lower  and  lower  with  every 
census  for  the  last  30  years.  According 
to  the  last  census  Germantown  has  only 
1424  inhabitants  to  pay  this  enormous 
tax. 

“In  every  town  where  the  consolidated 
plan  has  'been  tried  it  has  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment. 

“We  and  our  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  must  scririip  and  save  to  pay  the 
enormous  school  taxes  for  years  to  come. 
To  think  that  our  high  school  cost  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  our 
population  is  only  1424  and  becoming 
less  and  less  as  time  passes.  There  are 
not  enough  pupils  in  town  to  fill  -such  a 
school.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  not  oc¬ 
cupied  and  we  understand  that  none  is 
filled  to  capacity  and  yet  the  expense  of 
heating  and  conducting  such  a  school  as 
we  have  is  as  large  as  if  our  population 
was  fourteen  thousand  instead  of  fourteen 
hundred.” 

More  Eggs  by  Mail 

Considering  the  article  on  page  69, 
“Eggs  by  Mail,”  having  been  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  over  30  years  and  at  the 
present  time  being  in  the  mail  service  as 
a  mail  messenger,  I  take  exception  to 
that  article.  First,  it  is  an  iron-bound- 
clad  rule  with  the  U.  S.  mail  service  that, 
no  fragile,  or  perishable  matter  shall  he 
put  in  sacks,  or  pouches.  Secondly,  when 
insured,  there  is  an  accurate  record  kept 
of  all  packages,  that  is,  who  handles  it, 
at  what  time,  and  condition  received  and 
released  in.  Consequently  when  A.  W. 
states  he  has  seen  the  things  lie  claims 
he  has,  I  challenge  him  to  prove  it.  My 
grounds  for  same  are  the  established 
rules  of  the  U.  S.  mail  service,  in  regard 
to  employes  paying  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  any  negligence  in  service. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  think  the  fault 
is  with  the  sender,  viz.,  poor  wrapping, 
flimsy  paper  and  string,  poorly  wrapped 
packages,  improperly  addressed  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  marked  to  determine  the  con¬ 


tents,  in  which  case  of  course  they  would 
be  handled  as  ordinary  mail.  I  myself 
have  seen  several  such  packages  reach 
destination  in  very  sad  shape.  Also, 
being  a  breeder  of  fancy  poultry,  shipping 
fowls  and  eggs  to  nearly  all  pcrts  of  the 
world,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  Ireland,  England,  Canada,  very 
recently  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 
I  have  positively  had  no  trouble  with 
mail  service.  I  have  bought  eggs  for 
hatching,  as  far  away  as  Schillingston, 
Dorsetshire,  England,  and  Alabama  in 
this  country  with  good  results  (but  they 
were  registered,  and  correctly  packed,  and 
marked),  and  there  are  thousands  of 
sittings  of  fancy  fowl  eggs  sent  into  this 
town  every  Spring  for  hatching.  We 
never  have  any  trouble  of  which  A.  W. 
speaks ;  my  men,  or  I  personally  handle 
the  mail  for  five  towns,  and  four  rural 
routes  out  of  here.  F.  M.  W. 

New  York. 


Satisfactory  Egg  Shipments 
in  Massachusetts 

Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  I  must 
differ  from  E.  W.,  page  1517,  and  A.  W., 
page  69,  in  the  matter  of  smashing  eggs 
in  the  mail.  For  the  past  six  years  I 
have  sent  eggs  by  parcel  post  every  week, 
to  Boston,  Worcester  or  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  a  large  part  of  this  time  to 
all  three  cities  i  one-do^en  (orders  in 
pasteboard  boxes;  two-dozen  orders  in 
aluminum  boxes.  In  all  this  time  I  am 
sure  not  one  dozen  eggs  have  been  broken. 
Either  Massachusetts  mail  men  are  more 
careful  than  those  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  else  I  pack  the  eggs 
more  carefully.  The  postage  on  a  one- 
dozen  box  is  seven  cents;  on  a  two-dozen 
box  10  cents.  l.  W.  c. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Clipping  and  Filing 

The  hour  when  the  daily  mail  arrives 
is  the  happiest  and  most  exciting  of  all 
the  day.  As  we  subscribe  for  16  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers,  besides  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  there  is  always  something  to 
watch  for,  and  how  we  dip  and  dive  in 
the  new  magazines  as  they  each  arrive, 
laying  them  down  rather  unwillingly  for 
future  quiet  reading ! 

As  I  often  find  more  time  to  read  than 
my  husband,  I  have  formed  a  habit  of 
either  clipping  out,  or  making  a  note  of 
any  special  article  in  which  I  know  he  is 
very  much  interested. 

I  am  a  great  “clipper,”  and  have  a 
large  indexed  scrap  book,  in  which  I 
store  away  all  sorts  of  splendid  advice 
and  helps,  by  some  of  the  up-to-date 
writers,  doctors  and  veterinarians  ;  first- 
aid  articles,  farm  mechanics,  crops  and 
soils,  water  rights  and  line  fence  articles 
pertaining  to  New  York  State,  building 
and  lighting  hints,  automobile  helps, 
famous  cooking  recipes,  hot  weather  food 
and  drinks,  meat  canning,  garden  plans, 
dressmaking  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles.  I  also  have  a  file  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  pamphlets  treating 
on  all  sorts  of  farm  and  home  problems. 

MRS.  G.  L.  S. 


A  Connecticut  Comment 

The  following  note  was  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Bristol  Press  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Conn. : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  modestly 
announces  its  seventy-fifth  birthday,  and 
is  content  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
a  career  that  is  without  doubt  the  most  * 
noteworthy  in  the  field  of  American  agri¬ 
cultural  publications.  There  is  no  other 
like  it,  and  none  now  in  existence  that 
has  given  the  splendid  service  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has.  Under  the  management  of 
Publisher  Dillon  and  Editor  Collingwood 
for  many  years  past  it  has  made  a  unique 
place  for  itself.  Speaking  from  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
The  R.  N.-Y.  first  place.  No  other  paper 
of  its  class  has  set  and  maintained  so 
high  a  standard  for  itself.  At  the  sftm« 
time,  while  having  ideals  it  is  a  decidedly 
practical  journal  and  has  a  staff  of  real 
fighters  and  workers  for  farm  welfare 
all  along  the  line.  It  demands  honesty 
in  all  things  and  wages  constant  warfare 
on  fraud,  deception  and  false  pretentions. 
Its  sincerity  is  beyond  question  for  it  has 
placed  service  above  compensation.  A1J 
familiar  with  its  remarkable  record  and 
the  business  side  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  could 
easily  have  made  a  big  fortune  for  itself 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  doing  as  so 
many  others  do — accepting  all  business 
offered.  But  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It,  exercises  a  censorship  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  without  duplication.  It  insists 
all  the  time  on  the  square  deal  for  its 
readers  and  itself,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  influence,  financial  or  otherwise. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  constant  reminder 
that  conscience  and  success  are  not  in¬ 
compatible  ;  that  the  principles  of  private 
life  may  be  made  active  and  controlling 
in  a  corporation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a 
most  worthy,  able  and  dependable  ex¬ 
ponent  and  leader  of  agriculture.  May 
it  live  long  and  prosper  exceedingly  ! 
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^  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  order  for  fence  and  barb  wire  as 
described.  Having  tried  your  fence  for  the  last  two  years, 
^  I  think  it  can  not  be  beat  anywhere  as  to  price  first; 
quality  second;  and  last,  but  not  least,  prompt 
shipment  and  durability  of  fence.  I  have 
TWm  neighbors  and  friends  that  are  of  the  same 

MM  Ta.  opinion  as  myself.  Hurrah  for  Brown 
W  * W ^ ^ ±  fence! 

Yours  truly, 

VT*  JACOB  ADAMS, 

♦  Port  Washington,  Ohio. 


I’ve  ^ 

Down  \  Cut  My  Prices 

They  Go!  Again  this  Year 

Here's  good  news  for  the  man  who  is  going  to  need  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  % 
Jv  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  or  Paint  this  year.  You  can  save  a  lot  of  money 
^  by  getting  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  you  buy.  It's  a  big  book  —  over  ^ 
r  100  pages  of  bargains  —  the  greatest  variety  of  high-quality  Fences,  Gates,  Steel  < 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.  No  matter  when 
or  where  you  expect  to  buy,  get  my  Cut  Price  Book  first.  I  want  you  to  see  the  big 
money  my  Direct-from-Factory-Plan  will  save  you. 


Over  850,000  customers  buy  from  my  factories — they  save  all  middlemen's  profits — get  the 
benefit  of  my  low  manufacturing  costs,  get  the  better  quality  that  has  made  Jim  Brown’s  goods 
famous  —  all  for  a  great  deal  less  money  than  they  have  to  pay  elsewhere — and  don’t  forget — 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

The  low  prices  shown  in  my  CUT  PRICE  GATALOG  are  all  you  pay  —  nothing  extra  for 
freight  — •  I  deliver  the  goods  right  to  your  freight  station. 

For  the  past  35  years  I  have  been  giving  farmers  bigger  value  than  they  could  get  anywhere 
else  —  that’s  why  my  business  has  grown  until  it  is  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon — get  my  New  Cut  Prices — see  the  wonderful  values  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  on  over  150  styles  of  my  famous  Double  Galvanized  Fence  that  lasts  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  ordinary  fence — Carbon  Steel  Gates  that  last  a  lifetime.  Steel  Posts 
that  are  bigger,  heavier,  and  much  stronger.  Genuine  Asphalt  Roofing—  Wearbest 
House  and  Barn  Paint — everything  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  at  prices  that  are 
way  below  what  you  pay  for  ordinary  quality,  and  everything  sold  on  a 
Guarantee  of  satisfaction  that  lets  you  be  the  judge. 


Coupon  m 


No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  get  your 
goods  quickly  as  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Michigan,  also  shipping  points 
at  Kansas  City,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  get  my  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  you  buy — it’s  yours 
for  the  asking.— Jim  Brown. 


The  Brown  Fence  & 

Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4312 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  New  Cut  Price  Catalog. 


Name. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  4312 

Cleveland  -  -  -  Ohio 
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The  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  fertilizer  is  the 
real  test  of  value  in  buying.  The  higher  the 
figures  in  the  analysis,  the  higher  the  plant 
food  content. 

Ten  bags  of  International  Multiple  -  Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  bags  of  4-8-4. 
Think  of  the  saving  in  hauling  from  the  station,  in 
storing,  hauling  to  the  field,  and  in  drilling! 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food — but  not  twice  the  price!” 
Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple-Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


IBIIIBUIlBllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiimin 


international  </Igricultural  Corporation 


BOSTON 


Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 


I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

Town - - - State _ 
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EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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If  Your  Dealer  does  "“nor"  handle 

LlffdWs 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


pjantL*.  Half-an-acre  and 
independence 

A  Planet  Jr.  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  will 
do  more  to  make  you  independent  than  any 
law  ever  proposed  or  passed.  Its  first  small 
cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  better  liv¬ 
ing  it  means,  the  time  and  fuss  it  saves,  and 
the  actual  money  it  earns. 

All  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  are  the 
result  of  over  half-a-century  of  development  and  im¬ 
provement.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  name  "Planet 
Jr.”  when  buying  equipment.  Your  implement 
dealer  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Catalog, 
or  we  will,  on  request. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Carden  Implements  in  the  World 

Dept.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Look  tor 
** Planet  JrU9 


Legal  Questions 


Plowing  Out  Roads 

A  and  B  live  in  same  town.  A  lives 
on  county  highway ;  B  lives  on  town 
highway,  the  roads  being  crossed  by 
Slate  road  which  put  A  on  one  side,  B 
on  the  other.  Both  pay  their  taxes  into 
same  town  with  no  exception.  Is  not  A 
entitled  to  same  privilege  as  B?  For 
instance,  A  gets  his  roads  plowed  out 
during  Winter,  B  does  not,  and  is  told 
that  because  he  lives  on  county  road  he 
is  not  entitled  to  use  of  tractor  or  truck 
for  whose  support  he  pays.  The  county 
makes  no  appropriation  to  open  its 
county  highway.  k.  p. 

New  Yoi'k. 

The  highway  law  provides  that  “the 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may 
annually  appropriate  and  expend  such 
sum  as  it  deems  proper  for  the  removal 
of  snow  from  the  highways  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  board  shall  designate  the  high¬ 
ways  from  which  the  snow  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved.”  Section  53  of  the  highway  law 
also  provides  that  the  town  superintend¬ 
ent  Shall  cause  the  removal  of  obstruc¬ 
tions  caused  by  snow  on  State  and  coun¬ 
ty  highways  within  the  town.  n.  t. 


Correcting  Boundary  Line 

I  had  my  farm  surveyed  and  found 
our  neighbor’s  barn  is  built  about  10  ft. 
on  my  ground,  and  their  fences  accord¬ 
ing.  It  has  stood  there  for  years,  but 
the  people  I  bought  this  place  from  had 
never  had  it  surveyed.  It  is  just  an 
old  shed.  How  can  I  go  about  it  to  have 
them  move  it?  Should  a  lawyer  serve 
notice  on  them?  I  suppose  I  have  to 
wait  till  the  ground  is  free  from  snow. 

New  York.  s.  M. 

You  certainly  should  consult  your  at¬ 
torney  if  you  desire  to  take  action  to 
compel  your  neighbor  to  remove  a  build¬ 
ing  from  property  which  you  claim  to 
own.  You  should  first  consider  the  value 
of  the  land  occupied.  If  it  is  not  valu¬ 
able  enough  tf>  pay  we  would  advise  you 
to  avoid  a  lawsuit  if  your  neighbor  re¬ 
fuses  to  move  the  building  on  your  re¬ 
quest.  Such  actions  are  usualy  expen¬ 
sive.  N.  T. 


Collection  of  Note 

A  gave  B  a  promissory  note  for  .$300, 
due  in  four  years.  The  note  was  signed 
by  a  man  and  wife,  payable  to  B  in 
city  of  C.  B  transferred  note  to  Mrs. 
B  for  sum  of  money  after  promising  A 
he  would  hold  note  himself.  Mrs.  B 
presented  note  third  year  on  day  note 
is  dated.  Note  is  not  taken  over  or 
any  interest  paid  at  any  time.  Note  is 
due  January  15,  1925,  but  not  presented 
on  date.  On  January  19  B  asked  Mrs. 
A  for  settlement,  but  said  nothing  to  A, 
nor  presented  note.  A  cannot  pay,  hut 
promised  to  do  so  later.  Can  B  bring  any 
action  against  A  to  collect  and  if  so* in 
what  way?  How  long  does  it  take  a 
note  to  outlaw?  Could  action  be  car¬ 
ried  so  it  could  be  entered  against  land 
being  bought  or  after  title  is  granted 
and  in  what  way?  M.  A. 

New  York. 

A  note  is  a  negotiable  instrument  and 
may  be  sold  and  transferred  by  simply  en¬ 
dorsing  the  same.  A  note  is  good  for 
six  years  from  the  day  it  is  due,  or  from 
the  day  the  last  payment  was  made. 
When  a  note  becomes  due  the  holder  may 
sue  the  makers,  and  if  judgment  is  taken 
it  becomes  a  lien  against  any  real  or 
personal  property  which  the  makers 
have.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present 
the  note  for  payment  on  the  day  it  is 
due  in  order  to  hold  the  maker’s.  It  is 
|  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  hold  an 
’  endorser.  N.  .T. 

Destruction  of  Buildings  by 
Life  Tenant 

My  mother  owned  a  farm  and  left  a 
step-father  the  place,  his  lifetime  right, 
and  he  tried  to  sell.  When  he  found  that 
he  could  not  sell  he  sold  all  the  moving 
things  and  left  the  farm  and  rented  the 
farm.  The  tenants  first  burned^  two 
buildings;  another  tenant  has  moved 
there  and  has  torn  a  loghouse  down  and 
burnt  for  wood.  Soon  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  if  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it. 
Has  life  tenant  right  to  destroy  the 
buildings  or  get  renters  to  tear  down  or 
burn  the  buildings?  My  mother  has  been 
dead  for  about  three  year  and  the  place 
is  ruined.  I  hold  the  fire  policy.  I  wfill 
sell  out  or  buy  the  others  out.  How  can 
I  start  to  do  this?  There  will  soon  be 
nothing  left.  W.  E.T. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  step-father  has  no  right  jto  tear 
down  any  of  the  buildings  on  the  property 
left  by  your  mother.  If  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  demolish  or  remove  the  build¬ 
ings,  you  may  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  waste,  or  even  get  out  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  him  or  any  tenant  from 
destroying  the  buildings. 

For  you  to  get  absolute  ownership  of 
the  property,  you  will  have  to  buy  out 
your  step-father’s  share  or  interest  in  the 
property.  This  is  of  course  a  question 
of  an  agreeable  bargain  between  you  and 
your  step-father.  Y.  b. 


ARMSTRONG 

SPRAYPUMl^a? 


west  of 
Kockies-curved 
extension  and 
Knapsack  extra. 


The  handiest  spray-outfit 
made.  With  interchangeable 
nozzles  sprays  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  from  fine 
mist  to  straight  stream.  Use 
it  from  bucket,  barrel,  or 
knapsack,  in  orchard,  garden 
or  farm  buildings.  Spray  fruit 
trees  (as  high  as  30  feet), 
truck-crops,  do  whitewash- 
ing,  auto  washing,  apply  cat¬ 
tle  and  hog  dip,  etc.  Brass 
construction  throughout,  un¬ 
affected  by  chemicals.  Guar¬ 
anteed  five  years. 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct 
from  us.  Send  for 
illustrated  fold¬ 
er,  ‘  ‘ Spray ini 
Simplified” 


THE 

ARMSTRONG 
MFG.  CO. 


236  7th  Avenue, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


PROTECTION  ! 


There’s  nothing  like  spraying  “early 
and  often”  to  protect  against  loss  of 
crops. 


Brown  Anlo  -  Spray 
No.  5  is  a  favorite. 
Double-acting 
high  pressure. 
Equipped  with 
fournozzles.  Send 
your  Dealer’s 
nameand  getSpray 
Calendar 
and  inter¬ 
esting  cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


CA  SPRAYER  FOR 

EVERY  PURPOSE  J 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 


892  Maple  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  physically  lit, 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 

THE  NEXT  CLASS  WILL  BEGIN  MARCH  FOURTH 
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j  Verdure  for  House  Plants 

HOUSE  plants  need  a  soil  building  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  will  replace  the  life- 
giving  bacteria  "eaten”  by  them  during 
the  process  of  their  growth. 

VERDURE  is  a  clean,  odorless  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepax-ed  fertilizer  for  house 
plants,  gardens,  shrubbery  and  lawns. 
Use  it  on  your  house  plants  now.  Send 
25  cents  for  a  pound  can,  or  75  cents  for 
a  five-pound  can  and  a  copy  of  "Hints 
for  Home  Gax-deners.” 

Verdure  Company  Inc. 

311-313  Railroad  Place,  Orange.  N.  J. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Removing  Varnished 
Wallpaper 

Xotieing  on  page  122,  what  you  say 
about  removing  paper  from  walls,  all  of 
which  gets  my  O.  K.,  I  thought  another 
word  might  be  of  value  to  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  facing,  as  I  recently  was, 
the  job  of  removing  paper  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  two  coats  of  white  glue  size  to 
keep  the  varnish  from  getting  under  any 
chance  loose  edges  and  browning  it.  and 
two  coats  of  white  dammar  varnish  on 
top  of  that,  to  make  it  washable.  This 
paper  was  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
9x12  ft.  kitchen  ;  had  not  been  on  long, 
but  looked  bad  because  the  glue  loosened 
from  the  paper  in  tiny  spots  and  specks  ; 
this  because  dammar  is  in  a  sense  water 
permeable.  Enough  moisture  got  through 
the  varnish  to  ruin  the  first  beautiful 
appearance.  I  was  told  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  varnish  with  coarse  sand¬ 
paper  to  admit  enough  water  to  the 
paper  to  soften  it.  One  hour's  hard  work 
scarcely  removed  a  square  yard  of  the 
paper.  Discouraged.  I  applied  to  a  “pro¬ 
fessional”  paper  remover  to  do  the  work. 
He  said  his  steaming  apparatus  worked 
slowly  on  such  walls  ;  that  it  would  cost 
me  about  $40  to  remove  the  paper.  Forty 
dollars  looks  very  large  to  the  average 
city  worker,  not  highly  skilled  and  paid 
men  like  ditch  diggers  and  hod  carriers, 
paper  removers,  etc.,  so  I  made  another 
attempt.  A  “fierce”  wire  brush,  such  as 
foundry  men  use  feo  clean  castings,  was 
secured,  and  all  the  surface  of  the  paper 
thoroughly  scratched  and  crossed.  The 
brush  was  pressed  on  heavily.  Then  all 
the  burners  of  the  gas  range  were  set  to 
work  making  steam  with  the  room  closed. 
Hot  water  was  then  applied  with  a  swab, 
and  the  job  was  done  in  about  12  hours 
total  time.  It  was  exhausting  work,  but 
did  not  exhaust  my  little  checking  ac¬ 
count  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

If  any  of  your  numerous  family  are,  to 
your  knowledge,  contemplating  varnish¬ 
ing  any  wallpaper,  especially  a  kitchen 
paper,  please  issue  to  them  Punch  s  fa¬ 
mous  advice — “Don’t !  ’  w.  s.  R. 


Removing  Wallpaper 

Noting  your  reply  to  an  inquirer  as 
to  the  means  used  in  removing  old  wall¬ 
paper,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  try  another  method.  No  doubt 
most  paperhangers  know  of  this  secret, 
tut  when  work  is  slack  the  longer  it 
t  ikes  to  get  the  walls  clean  the  longer 
the  job  will  last — hence  the  old-time  slow 
liuthod  of  soaking  with  water.  This 
method  described  was  illustrated  to  me 
bv  an  old-tlimer  at  paperhanging,  and 
the  results  were  surprising  as  to  the 
speed  with  which  pieces  over  a  yard  long 
were  removed. 

Instead  of  using  water  go  over  the 
old  wallpaper  with  paste  the  same  as  you 
intend  to  use  on  the  new  paper,  but 
have  it  a  little  thinner  than  usual.  Wet 
down  one  side  of  the  wall  and  repeat 
a  second  time  if  it  seems  to  dry  in  too 
quickly.  The  idea  is  for  the  paste  to 
hold  moisture  as  long  as  possible.  Shortly 
it  will  be  found  that  the  paste  has  soft¬ 
ened  the  paper  and  loosened  it  from  the 
wall,  when  it  can  be  pulled  off  in  large 
pieces,  there  being  but  little  use  for  a 
scraper. 

In  the  case  where  several  layers  ot 
paper  have  to  be  contended  with,  it  will 
probably  take  a  number  of  coats  of  paste 
as  one  dries  out  to  have  the  moisture 
reach  the  wall.  In  any  case  never  allow 
the  paste  to  dry  on  the  paper  before 
another  coat  is  put  on.  T.  F.  M. 

Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y. 

On  page  122  I  noticed  item  about  re¬ 
moving  wallpaper.  Here  is  one  better, 
that  is  if  there  is  no  furniture  or  carpets 
in  room.  Use  a  compressed  air  sprayer 
instead  of  brush  to  wet  the  paper.  Wet 
until  you  can  see  that  the  paper  is 
soaked  through  two  or  three  times.  It 
is  not  so  hard  work,  and  can  do  it  in 
one-fourth  the  time.  I  have  taken  whole 
ceilings  down  in  one  sheet  this  way  in 
15  miutes.  F.  K. 

Tamaqua,  Pa. 


Tommy  (at  tobacconist’s)  :  “Please, 
father  wants  to  know  if  it’s  true  there’s  a 
tobacco  trust?”  Proprietor :  “Quite  true.” 
“Well,  father  would  like  to  be  trusted 
with  two  ounces,  please.”1 — London  Mail. 


“Something  Just  as  Good** 
Can't  Be  Sold  for  Any  Less ! 


'Ruff  Shod' 


A  boot  you  can  depend  on.  Always  ready 
for  the  hardest  work  around  the  farm  and 
as  for  wear — you  can’t  buy  a  longer  wear¬ 
ing  boot  than  “Ruff  Shod.”  Fits  perfectly 
because  made  over  our  “foot-shape”  last  and 
comfortable  because  it  fits.  Will  not  “break” 
at  instep  or  shuck  up  and  down  at  the 
heel.  The  extra  heavy  extension  sole  pro¬ 
tects  against  snagging  or  scuffing  uppers. 

While  the  best  is  never  the  cheapest  at  the 
time  you  buy,  the  best  always  costs  less  in 
the  long  run.  “Ruff  Shod”  boots  can’t 
be  made  any  better !  Remember 
“something  just  as  good”  can’t 
be  sold  for  any  less! 


Insist  on  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big  ‘C’  on  the  White 


Converse  produced  the  first  White  Tire  Sole . 
At  first  it  was  laughed  at — then  imitated 
—  but  never  yet  equaled  for  wear  l 


Tire  Sole— then  you 
know  it’s  genuine! 

Ask  Your 

Dealer 

About  the  Converse  Big  “C”  Line  rubber 
footwear.  See  the  “Nebraska”  all  rub¬ 
ber  overshoe  —  the  “Watershed”  cloth 
top  overshoe  —  the  “Warmfut”  gaiter 
and  “Caboose,”  the  world’s  best  work 
rubber.  Four  buckle  overshoes  for  the 
women  folks  —  boots  and  rubbers  for 
the  youngsters.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  a 
complete  stock  he  can  quickly  get 
what  you  want  from  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give 
your  dealer*  s  name 


For  general  farm  work,  winter  or  summer 
wear  the  “Black  Jacket.”  This  all  rubber, 
fleece-lined  shoe  is  waterproof  to  the  very 
top  and  very  easy  on  the  feet.  Fits  per¬ 
fectly  even  when  worn  over  heavy  woolen 
stockings  or  half  hose.  Gives  the  long, 
hard  service  all  Big  *C*  Line  footwear 
is  famous  for.  Same  sturdy  sole  as 
the  “Ruff  Shod”  boot.  Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute.  You  can  iden¬ 
tify  the  “Black  Jacket”  by  the 
White  Top  Band  and  the  Big 
“C”  on  the  White  Tire  Sole. 


‘Black  Jacket9 

All  Rubber  Pac 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Facfory-MALDEN,  Mass. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


! Patented 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
alj  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


REPAIR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

at  home.  No  equipment  needed.  Big 
REDDY  Rubber  Repair  Kit  with  illus¬ 
trated  book  showing  how  to  repair  torn 
and  worn  rubber  footwear  and  101  other 
uses  for  old  inner  tubes — make  beautiful 
hand-bags,  belts,  tool-cases,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  kit,  #1.00.  prepaid.  Money  ba  k 
if  not  satisfied. 

REDDY  RUBBER  CO. 

151E  Marvin  Ave.  Akron,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .* 
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You  can  be  sure, 
olyour  Spray  Materials 


You  don’t  need  to  take  chances 
that  might  mean  doubtful  results, 
because  every  needed  chemical, 
for  insecticidal  or  fungicidal  use, 
is  made  by  the  General  Chemical 
Company  to  an  exacting  high 
standard,  and  certified  to  you  by 
this  famous  Shield  of  Quality  on 
the  package. 

When  you  buy  chemicals,  be  on 
the  safe  side — insist  on  seeing 
this  shield  of  quality,  the  mark 
of  the  highly  -  efficient,  crop -im¬ 
proving  Orchard  Brand  Sprays. 


FREE  — Write  for  authoritative 
Spray  Digest  and  complete  list  of 
Orchard  Brand  Spray  Materials. 


General  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


(spray  materials) 


THE  “FRIEND”  NEW  SYSTEM 

“AIR  DRAFT” 


/COMPLETE  information  regarding 
^  this  “Air  Draft”  will  lead  you  to 
study  carefully  the  action  of  spray 
within  the  tree  and  how  to  employ 


Send  for 
complete 
illustrated 
catalog. 


Bean  Giant 
Triplex 

Capacity  15 
gallons  a  min 
at  300  lbs. 
pressure. 


IB  IE  AM 


■ORCHARD  AND  crop! 


SPRAYERS 


and  use  this  “Air  Draft”  to  the  best 
advantage.  Write  at  once  for  our 
new  circular  which  fully  describes 
this  new  discovery. 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


For  All  Crops  and  Conditions 

Sprav  with  a  E2AN  and  produce  more  and 
better  fruit.  Forty  Years  of  Experience  built 
into  every  outfit.  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders; 
Trouble-less  Ball  Valves;  Patented  Pressure 
Regulator;  Eccentrics  instead  of  cranks;  In¬ 
terchangeable  Parts  so  that  when  worn  any 
part  can  be  quickly,  cheaply,  and  easily  re¬ 
placed;  and  many  other  vital  features.  All 
sizes  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 


Distributed  in  New  England  by 
Bolton  Fruit  Co.,  Bolton,  Mass. 
In  Hudson  River  Valley  by  L. 
Herring,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 
In  Penna.  and  New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


BEAN  Simplicity 

Capacity  5%  gallons  a 
minute  at  250  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure,  sufficient  to  supply 
a  spray  gun  or  two  rods. 
A  thoroly  high-grade  low- 
cost  outfit. 


BEAN  Power  Dusters 

Bean  Dusters  mix  their 
own  dust, saving  halfthe 
cost.  Crop  and  Orchard 
types.  Engine-driven. 

Write  for  Bean  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalogs. 
State  acreage  and  requirements. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  60-73  San  Jose,  Calif. 


American  Fruits 

By 

_ Samuel  Fraser 


Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ORCHARD  MOUSE  DESTROYER 


Poison  Stations  were  tested  and  approved  by  U.  S. 
Departmentof  Agriculture.  Patent  applied  for.  Write 
RODENT  DESTROYER  CO. 

630  Bond  Bldg.,  N.  W.  iWashington,  D.  C. 


Brief  Notes  on  Fertilizers 

These  notes  are  written  in  reply  to 
oft-repeated  questions  about  fertilizing 
substances.  Many  of  these  questions  are 
asked  again  and  again  and.  of  course, 
cannot  be  frequently  repeated. 

One  reader  says  that  a  few  months 
ago  we  advised  mixing  middlings  and 
acid  phosphate  as  a  garden  fertilizer. 
That  advice  must  have  appeared  in  some 
other  paper.  We  have  never  given  it. 
We  have  stated  that  in  the  South  gard¬ 
eners  quite  frequently  use  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  acid 
phosphate.  This  will  be  in  localities 
where  the  cottonseed;  meal  is  reasonably 
cheap.  This  makes  a  good  mixture,  and 
is  frequently  used  with  excellent  results 
on  such  crops  as  melons,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  garden  vegetables. 

The  old  question  about  mixing  hen 
manure  comes  in  every  mail.  Briefly 
stated  the  best  plan  is  to  use  some  drying 
material  like  land  plaster,  dry  road  dust 
or  sifted  coal  ashes  frequently  under  the 
perches.  This  dl’ies  out  the  manure  so 
that  it  will  keep  through  the  Winter,  if 
kept  safely  under  cover.  In  the  Spring 
it  will  te  found  in  dry  hard  chunks. 
Those  should  be  crushed  or  ground  as 
fine  as  possible  and  mixed  with  chem¬ 
ical?.  A  common  mixture  which  works 
well  is  in  the  proportion  of  7  lbs.  of 
chicken  manure  to  3  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  This  will  be  good  for  ordinary 
farm  crops.  If  a  more  complicated  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  desired  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash  may 
be  added. 

There  is  very  little  plant  food  in  or¬ 
dinary  coal  ashes.  Of  course  in  many 
stoves  or  furnaces  a  quantity  of  wood 
will  be  burned  along  with  the  coal,  and 
this  wood  will  furnish  some  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  about  all  the  plant  food  that  coal 
ashes  will  contain.  The  ashes  make  a 
good  mulch  around  trees  or  shrubs.  When 
plowed  into  heavy  clay  land  they  open 
it  and  make  it  more  porous  and  when 
put  into  light  open  soil  they  close  it  so 
that  it  will  hold  water  better. 

Readers  are  still  asking  if  it  is  true 
that  chemicals  like  nitrate  of  soda  can  be 
combined  successfully  with  ashes.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  try  to  mix  nitrate  with 
wood  ashes.  Coal  ashes,  however,  can 
be  handled  to  advantage.  The  plan  is  to 
dissolve  the  nitrate  in  water,  sift  the 
coal  ashes  and  sprinkle  this  dissolved  ni¬ 
trate  thoroughly  over  them.  In  that  way 
the  nitrogen  is  mixed  or  spread  all 
through  the  ashes.  When  they  are  dried 
and  made  fine  they  can  be  distributed 
like  other  fertilizers  and  act  as  a  carrier 
for  the  nitrate.  That  is  often  a  good 
way  to  use  nitrate  of  soda,  as  it  gives 
an  increased  bulk  so  that  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  made. 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the 
use  of  old  plastering  taken  down  when 
old  walls  are  removed.  People  want  to 
know  if  this  plastering  has  any  particu¬ 
lar  ’value.  Such  plaster  is  composed  of 
lime,  sand  and  the  hair  required  to  hold 
it  together.  The  sand  of  course  has  little 
if  any  plant  food.  The  lime  is  just  about 
as  useful  as  ground  limestone.  The  hair 
furnishes  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  in  some  damp  situations  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  lime  is  formed 
which  of  course  would  go  to  the  soil  if 
the  plastering  is  used.  Such  plastering, 
however,  genei'ally  comes  in  large'  chunks 
and  could  hardly  be  used  effectively  as 
other  forms  of  plant  food  are  handled.  It 
would  not  pay  to  crush  it  fine.  It  has 
given  /us  best  results  when  .scattered 
around  the  trees  or  vines.  There  it 
slowly  breaks  up  while  acting  as  a  mulch 
to  hold  moisture. 

Making  and  Canning 
Sauerkraut 

'Will  you  give  recipes  for  sauerkraut, 
also  canning  it  for  Summer  use?  Can 
it  be  packed  in  cold  till  cans  are  full, 
then  sealed  and  kept?  If  cooked,  tell 
method  and  time  necessary. 

West  Danby,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  l.  w. 

Kraut  is  made  by  cutting  cabbage  into 
fine  shreds,  packing  firmly  with  salt,  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment.  Earthenware  jars 
are  one  of  the  best  containers  for 


■kraut,  but  straight-sided  barrels  of 
cypress  may  be  used,  with  a  layer  of 
loose  cabbage  or  grape  leaves  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Trim  off  the  outer  green  leaves  of 
the  cabbage  and  remove  the  core.  Put  a 
layer  of  cabbage  in  the  container,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  continue  until  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  full,  using  in  the  proportion  of 
1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs.  of  cabbage. 
■Sprinkle  salt  over  the  top  layer  of  cab¬ 
bage,  and  then  lay  over  it  one  or  two 
layers  of  cheesecloth,  tucking  it  down 
at  the  sides.  Put  on  this  a  plate  or  piece 
of  board  (do  not  use  pine),  and  place  a 
weight  on  this.  Ket  the  kraut  remain  in 
a  moderately  warm  room  until  fermenta¬ 
tion  ceases  (eight  or  ten  days)  ;  then 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  may  be  sealed 
with  melted  paraffin,  forming  a  layer 
V2  in.  thick  over  the  surface. 

Many  of  our  *  readers  can  sauerkraut 
without  cooking.  When  fermentation  is 
finished,  it  is  packed  in  sterilized  glass 
jars,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
brine;  a  new  rubber  ring  is  put  on  and 
the  lid  sealed  tight.  We  are  told  that 
in  a  cool  cellar  it  will  keep  until  the 
next  Summer  in  this  way.  Others  can 
it  by  the  cold  pack  method.  When  fully 
fermented  it  is  packed  in  the  jars,  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  brine,  rubber 
and  lid  put  on,  and  wire  put  over  the 
top  without  snapping  down  tight;  it  is 
then  processed  in  the  boiler  for  1V2 
hours,  then  sealed  tight  without  opening. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely  in  this  way. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  us  that 
she  makes  her  sauerkraut,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  in  quart  preserve  jars, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  in  the  jar;  then, 
when  fermentation  ceases,  she  puts  on 
rubber  ring  and  lid,  and  seals  the  jar 
tight.  She  says  it  is  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  kraut  keeps  well. 

Seedling  Lilies ;  Blight  on 
Vegetables 

1.  I  have  saved  what  seems  to  be  seed 
of  the  swamp  lily,  L.  superbum.  I  would 
like  to  know  when  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  them  and  about  how  long  it  takes 
them  to  germinate. 

2.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 

a  'blight  very  much  like  'potato  blight. 
It  appeared  first  on  my  salsify,  so  I  did 
not  try  to  raise  that  any  more.  Last 
year  it  killed  the  tomato  vines  and  the 
onions  were  badly  affected  with  it.  Can 
anything  be  done  for  it?  What  do  you 
think  is  the  cause?  Potatoes  have  not 
been  planted  in  the  garden  but  twice  for 
a  great  many  years.  a.  b.  r. 

1.  Freshly  gathered  lily  seeds,  sown 
soon  after  they  ripen,  will  usually  germ¬ 
inate  more  quickly  than  those  long  kept, 
but  in  all  cases  the  germination  varies 
greatly  with  the  variety.  Some  will 
germinate  in  a  month,  while  others  may 
not  show  until  the  following  season,  or 
even  a  year  later.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  the  length  of  time 
before  the  seedlings  will  bloom.  TLe 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil,  in  rows  about  2  in. 
apart,  and  covered  about  y2  in.  deep 
with  finely  chopped  sifted  sphagnum 
moss.  The  boxes  should  be  kept  in  the 
house  or  greenhouse  until  the  seedlings 
appear,  when  they  may  he  set  outside 
in  a  shady  place  during  Summer.  When 
the  little  plants  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  high 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  cold 
frames  or  well-prepared  beds. 

2.  Onion  blight,  which  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  potato  blight,  is  a  well-known 
and  destructive  disease.  Thorough  and 
frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
will  control  it.  Spraying  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  noticed,  or 
where  it  has  appeared  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  appears.  Dead  tops  or 
other  crop  remnants  should  be  burned, 
and  crop  rotation  practiced.  Tomato  late 
blight  calls  for  the  same  spray,  but  there 
is  also  a  very  serious  bacterial  wilt  or 
blight  which  is  exceedingly  destructive 
and  hard  to  control.  (Salsify  suffers 
from  a  rust  which  affects  the  foliage 
quite  seriously,  which  may  be  controlled 
■by  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  your  garden  a  good  clean¬ 
ing  up,  burning  remnants,  and  try  to 
vary  the  locations  planted,  so  that  there 
is  a  regular  crop  rotation. 
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YOU 
Need  This  Catalog ! 

TT  IS  your  guide  to  the  purchase 
of  dependable  spraying  equip¬ 
ment.  Somewhere  in  this  catalog 
you  will  find  a  Deming Sprayer  built 
to  meetjfourrequirements.  This  ca¬ 
talog  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


The  Deming  “999”  Triplex  Power 
Spray  Outfit  is  operated  by  a  model  “T" 
Ford  Engine. Capacity:  25  gallons  per  minute. 
Pressure:  400  pounds.  Tank  Capacity  :  300  gal. 


The 

“New  Victory” 

5  H.  P.  Engine.  Capac- 
'  12  gallons  per 

minute.  Pressure:  300 
poundslTank  Capacity: 
200  gallons. 


The  “Victory 
Junior” 

2H.  P.  Novoengine; 
Capacity:  5  gallons 
per  minute.  Pres¬ 
sure:  250  pounds. 
Tank  Capacity:  150 
gallons. 


“The  Samson” 
Fig,  933.  50  gallon 
tank  with  agitator. 
Will  supply  two 
leads  ot  hose  devel¬ 
oping  150  pounds 
pressure. 


The  “Century” 
Barrel  Sprayer 
Fig.  645.  All  internal 
working  parts  of  brass 
— proof  against  corro¬ 
sion.  Capacity,  at  30 
strokes  per  minute, 12^ 
gallons. 


“Duplex”  Plunger 
Pump 

Fig.  761.  For  operation 
by  any  gasoline  engine. 
Rugged  construction. 
Unusual  features  of  ac¬ 
cessibility. 


The  “Major” 
Barrel  Sprayer 

Fig,  832.  Lower  in 
price  than  the  “cen¬ 
tury"  beeause  of  smal¬ 
ler  capacity  and  dif¬ 
ferent  barrel  attach¬ 
ment.  Capacity,  at  30 
strokes  perminute,  1% 
gallons. 

The 

“  Wheel-A-Bout” 

Fig.  874.  Hand  ope¬ 
rated;  10  gallon  tank, 
galvanized  or  brass  as 
required.  Rigid  con¬ 
struction  throughout. 


The  “Comet”  Long  Distance.] 
Spray  Gun 

Can  bemused  with  any  power  outfit.  All  brass; 
weight  "only  ;  7\  fibs.  Interchangeable  discs 
change  capacities. 

These  and  others  of  the  complete  line 
of  Deming  Spray  Pumps  are  completely 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  catalog. 

Send  ior  it  today 

THE  DEMING  CO. 

855  Depot  St.,  Salem,  O. 

Established  1880 

<0c  to  cover  cost  will 
bring  this  valuable  guide 
“  Spraying  for  Profit  ” 


How  to  Use  Farm  Lighting 
Plants  for  Radio 

(Continued  from  Page  254) 
mg  post  or  connection  of  your  set,  the 
other  to  the  negative.  This  connection 
will  give  you  two  volts,  which  is  not  too 
much  for  a  l^-wolt  tube,  provided  you 
do  not  turn  your  tube  up  too  high.  If 
at  quite  a  distance  from  your  set  the 
voltage  delivered  to  the  tubes  will  be 
about  ll/o.  Turn  your  tubes  up  carefully. 
After  using  the  first  cell  for  two  or  three 
nights,  shift  your  connections  over  to 
the  second  cell  and  use  for  the  -same 
length  of  time,  shifting  again  to  the  third 
cell,  then  the  fourth  cell  and  so  on  till 
you  have  used  all  16  cells  equally.  Then 
start  all  over  again,  beginning  at  the 
first  cell. 

For  Six-volt  Tubf,s. — If  you  are  close 
to  your  lighting  battery  you  will  have 
to  connect  to  three  cells,  using  them  for 
a  few  days,  shift  to  the  next  three  cells, 
using  them  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
so  on  till  you  have  used  15  of  the  16 
cells.  This  leaves  one  cell  not  used.  To 
use  this  cell  you  will  now  have  to  start 
at  cell  number  two,  using  2,  3  and  4,  then 
3,  6  and  7,  then  8,  9  and  10,  and  so  on, 
ending  with  14,  15  and  16.  This  will 
use  cell  number  16,  then  start  all  over 
again  with  numbers  1.  2  and  3  and  so  on. 


Poor  Light. — If  the  six-volt  tubes  do 
not  light  bright  enough  to  work,  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  your  connecting  wires  are  too 
small  or  the  distance  from  your  light 
batteries  is  too  far.  In  this  case  use 
groups  of  four  cells  at  a  time.  This  will 
give  you  four  even  changes  for  the  16 
cells  of  your  lighting  plant.  No  odd  cell 
to  worry  about  but,  as  this  will  give  you 
eight  volts  at  the  starting  end  you  will 
have  to  turn  your  tubes  all  the  way  off 
and  gradually  light  them  to  the  best  point 
or  you  will  burn  them  out. 

Flexible  Wire. — Use  flexible  wire  to 
make  connections  to  the  lighting  battery 
cells.  This  will  enable  you  to  reach  any 
group  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  cells  of 
your  lighting  batteries. 

Clips  for  Connections. — 'Use  bat¬ 
tery  clips  for  making  connections.  These 
clips  can  be-  bought  at  a  garage,  or  from 
anyone  who  charges  batteries,  and  hav¬ 
ing  sharp  teeth  and  a  strong  grip,  they 
will  make  a  sure  contact  to  the  strips 
that  connect  your  lighting  batteries. 

Will  This  Injure  My  Lighting 
Plant? — Yes  and  no.  If  you  follow  in¬ 
structions  and  change  from  cell  to  cell, 
or  from  a  group  of  cells  to  another  group 
of  cells,  giving  each  group  equal  amount 
of  service  it  will  not  injure  your  lighting 
plant  in  any  way.  If  you  use  one  set  of 
batteries  all  the  time,  or  nearly  so,  then 
it  will  injure  the  plant.  It  does  cause 
wear,  for  your  batteries  have  a  definite 
life,  and  every  additional  light  that  you 
burn  in  your  house  shortens  the  total  life 
of  the  plant,  and  so  if  you  light  radio 
tubes  from  the  same  plant  it  will  shorten 
the  life  just  that  much.  But  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  life  due  to  radio  use  can  be  neg¬ 
lected,  as  the  drain  on  the  batteries  is 
much  less  than  burning  several  lamps  in 
the  house.  If  50  or  more  feet  from  light¬ 
ing  batteries,  you  will  not  have  success, 
and  those  of  you  who  are  several  hundred 
feet  away  cannot  use  your  plant  in  this 
manner,  though  you  can  charge  A  bat¬ 
teries  as  suggested  at  first. 

110-volt  Lighting  Plants. — These 
are  automatic  and  have  no  battery  except 
the  starting  battery,  and  we  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  using  this  type  of  plant  except  for 
charging  the  storage  A  battery. 

J.  H.  F. 


Size,  Soundness  and 
Weight  of  Ears 

Measure  Your  Yield  of  Cora 


Your  real  test  of  yield  is  the  number  of  bushels  of 
§ound,  dry,  marketable  Corn  you  grow  per  acre. 

How  your  Corn  starts  off  in  the  spring,  how  it 
develops  and  matures,  depends  on  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil. 

V-C  Fertilizers  will  make  your  Corn  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  produce  large,  heavy  ears  that  ripen 
before  frost. 


Early  matured  Corn  means  sound  ears  of  greater 
feeding  value,  and  less  shrinkage. 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soils, 
fertilize  rs  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

\A»k  for  our  . 

booklets  OQ  crop*.  j 


V-C  Fertilizers  represent  the  best  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  agricultural  practice 
know  about  the  subject  of  plant  food. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  or 
write 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

V1RGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VA. 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
*°ad.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

F  M  PI  R  F  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
lilt  Mfg.Co.,  BoxSOfl  Quincy,  III. 


PLANTER 


Look  ahead  to  the  harvest  when 
you  buy  a  planter. 

The  Black  Hawk  will  give  you 
an  even  stand  of  corn,  fine 
vigorous  plants,  and  perfect 
check  rowing  of  the  hills. 


Your  corn  will  be  easier  to 
cultivate  and  the  crop  will  yield 
more  bushels  per  acre  if  it  is 
planted  with  a  Black  Hawk. 

Tell  your  dealer  that  you  must 
have  the  good  old  Black  Hawk. 


Special  attention  given  to  Black  Hawk  repairs— Order  NOW 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Eating  Crayfish  in 
Louisiana 

Some  weeks  ago  a  reader  wrote  us 
about  crayfish  or  fresh-water  lobsters. 
It  was  said  that  the  people  in  Louisiana 
eat  them  and  considered  tnein  quite  a 
delicacy.  We  wrote  some  of  our  Louis¬ 
iana  readers  about  this,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  some  interesting  facts.  Here  is 
a  good  description  of  the  way  they  are 
caught  and  eaten : 

Yes,  they  are  used  as  food  by  a  large 
part  of  the  population  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  especially  among  the 
native  French,  but  do  not  think  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  like  them  and  like 
to  fish  for  them.  The  colored  children, 
also  white  boys  and  girls,  from  the  ages 
of  4  to  twelve  years,  will  spend  hours 
crayfishing.  I  myself  am  very  fond  of 
the  dish  we  call  crayfish  gumbo.  I  am 
from  Missouri.  The  first  part  of  the 
gumbo  history  is  to  catch  the  crayfish. 
This  is  done  by  tying  a  piece  of  fat  meat, 
white  salt  meat  best,  to  a  strong  cord. 
The  cord  is  attached  to  a  stick  or  pole 
from  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  the  cray¬ 
fish  will  grab  the  meat  with  its  claws 
instead  of  biting  the  hook  like  a  fish. 
They  fish  for  them  in  the  ditches  that 
are  dug  on  the  plantations  to  drain  the 
land  or  any  low-land  ditches  or  places 
where  water  stands,  or  along  levee 
ditches.  They  are  a  menace  to  a  levee, 
as  they  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  earth 
and  often  cause  leakages.  The  season  for 
the  crayfish  is  early  Spring,  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  April.  Last  Spring  I  have  seen 
strings  of  automobiles  along  our  gravel 
highway  with  father,  mother,  children 
and  negro  servant,  young  ladies  and 
young  men,  all  ages  and  most  all  class  of 
people,  fishing  for  crayfish,  and  everyone 
enjoying  it  to  the  fullest.  It  was  an 
outing  for  the  whole  family  on  a  nice 
sunshiny  day.  Besides,  if  they  got  a 
water  bucket  full  of  crayfish  everyone 
knew  what  a  fine  dish  they  would  have 
for  dinner  that  evening. 

All  boys  raised  on-  a  plantation,  my 
own  son  included,  remember  as  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  their  lives,  when 
they  could  roll  their  pants  up  above  their 
knees,  wade  the  ditches,  get  just  as 
muddy  as  possible,  come  in  with  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  crayfish,  then  get  old  black  mammy 
to  cook  them,  or  better  still,  to  build  a 
fire  in  the  backyard,  take  an  old  iron 
pot  filled  half  full  of  water  with  plenty 
of  salt  and  when  boiling  (lump  this  catch 
of  crayfish  into  the  boiling  water.  Let 
boil  about  five  minutes,  then  what  a 
feast !  They  peel  them  off  like  shrimps 
and  eat  the  meat  from  the  tail  after 
shelling  them,  but  what  squalls  came 
from  the  boy  when  bedtime  came  and 
time  to  wash  those  poor  chapped  legs  and 
feet.  The  more  the  soap  and  warm 
water  penetrated,  the  louder  the  squalls, 
but  next  day  that  was  all  forgotten  and 
fun  began  again. 

The  crayfish  are  also  used  by  our 
commercial  fishermen  who  live  along  the 
rivers  in  houseboats  (we  are  on  Red 
River)  and  fish  for  a  living.  They  bait 
their  hooks  with  them  to  catch  catfish, 
buffaloes  and  gaspergou,  so  you  can  see 
what  a  large  part  the  lowly  -  crayfish 
plays  in  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana 
and  with  the  following  recipe  for  the 
famous  crayfish  gumbo  will  close  this 
article : 

Shell  about  75  crayfish,  season  highly 
with  pepper,  salt  (should  use  some  red 
pepper),  cover  with  one  quart  boiling 
water.  In  another  kettle  put  one  big 
spoonful  of  lard  or  butter  ;  when  hot  add 
one  tablespoon  of  flour,  making  a  brown 
roux.  When  quite  brown,  but  without 
burning,  add  one  large  white  onion 
chopped  fine,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  salt  and 
pepper  (should  have  a  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper)  and  fry  these  all  a  nice  brown. 
Then  add  a  cup  of  tomato  rubbed  smooth 
so  no  lumps.  Now  add  to  this  the  boil¬ 
ing  liquor  from  the  crayfish.  When  it 
comes  to  a  good  boil  set  both  on  stove  and 
about  five  minutes  before  serving  add  the 
crayfish  and  one  teaspoonful  of  the  file 
and  serve  hot  with  boiled  rice.  File  is  a 
powder  made  from  young  tender  leaves 
of  sassafras.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
gumbo,  but  the  secret  also  is  not  to  use 
too  much  or  the  gumbo  will  be  ropy. 

Louisiana.  w.  e.  marrow. 


Where  Are  the  Blackbirds? 

On  page  S4  is  a  query  by  F.  M.  B.  as 
to  where  the  blackbirds  have  gone.  If 
he  had  been  here  in  Bourbon  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas,  last  Fall  he  would  have  seen  them 
by  the  millions,  just  as  he  describes  see¬ 
ing  them  60  years  ago.  They  pass 
through  here  in  immense  flocks  almost 
every  Fall,  and  are  apparently  going 
South.  They  usually  linger  around  for 
a  week  or  two  and  then  pass  on,  but 
while  they  are  here  they  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  our  kafir  fields  and  cane 
fields,  lighting  on  the  heads  of  seed  and 
eating  and  shattering  out  a  great  deal  on 
the  ground.  What  with  the  blackbirds 
which  come  this  way  in  such  immense 
flocks  for  a  little  while  almost  every  year, 
and  the  sparrows  which  we  have  always 
with  us,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  raise  any 


seed  unless  we  plant  a  field  large  enough 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  eat 
it  all. 

Sometimes  a  little  webworm  about  a 
half-inch  long  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
heads  and  destroys  a  good  deal,  and  we 
like  to  think  that  perhaps  the  birds  eat 
these  worms  as  well  as  the  seed,  and  so 
pay  for  their  share  that  way ;  but  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  be  very  thankful  for  their 
services  when  they  take  every  last  seed 
on  the  head.  t.  h.  smallwood. 

Kansas. 

You  can  inform  F.  M.  B.  that  he  need 
have  no  fear  as  to  what  has  become  of 
the  blackbirds.  If  he  can  come  to  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  in  the  Fall  he  will  find 
flocks  of  billions,  flying  east,  west,  north 
and  south.  These  flocks  are  miles  and 
miles  long.  They  darken  the  sky,  and 
when  they  alight  they  not  only  cover 
one  field,  but  many  of  them.  They  do 
more  damage  than  crows  in  our  corn¬ 
fields,  pulling  up  the  corn  in  Spring,  and 
in  the  Fall  they  literally  riddle  the  corn¬ 
fields,  open  the  husk  and  eat  the  tips  and 
then  the  corn  rots.  We  consider  them 
one  of  our  greatest  pests.  e.r.c. 

Maryland. 

If  the  writer  of  the  article  that  re¬ 
cently  was  printed,  mourning  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  blackbird  from  the  center 
of  New  York  State,  should  visit  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  or  adjacent  Mexican 
territory,  he  could  easily  locate  some  of 
his  million  blackbirds,  now  so  damaging 
to  the  Milo  maize  and  other  small  grain 


growers,  migratory,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  food,  ruthless  hunters  and  in  search 
of  a  more  genial  climate. 

That  wild  pigeons  are  now,  or  ever 
have  been,  extinct  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  past  50  years,  as  many  writers 
claim,  I  emphatically  deny  it.  Living  in 
California  for  many  years,  a  hunting 
trip  in  the  mountains  always  disclosed 
the  presence  of  wild  pigeons;  never 
plentiful,  but.  I  could  always  bag  a  few. 
A  recent  article  in  a  California  publica¬ 
tion  says  that  “wild  pigeons  are  now 
quite  plentiful  in  some  of  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  State.”  Food,  climate  and 
persistent  hunting  are.  no  doubt,  the 
chief  reasons  why  birds  disappear  from 
sections  that  once  were  their  favorite 
haunts.  w.  s.  L. 

Hattiesburg.  Miss. 


Some  Old-fashioned  Dishes 

I  am  sending  a  few  recipes  for  some 
old-fashioned  dishes  that  we  are  especi¬ 
ally  fond  of. 

Buttermilk  Soup. — Melt  a  large  piece 
of  butter  in  an  iron  spider.  Take  four 
slices  of  bread,  dip  one  side  quickly  in 
the  melted  butter,  turn  and  brown  on 
both  sides  just  as  if  you  were  making 
French  toast.  Add  a  quart  of  butter¬ 
milk  or  thick  milk  that  is  not  too  sour. 
When  it  is  boiling  stir  in  two  eggs  that 
have  been  beaten  with  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  and  a  little  water.  Cook 
a  few  minutes  and  salt  and  sweeten  to 
taste.  I  use  about  one-half  cup  of 
sugar.  This  is  really  more  like  a  souffle 
than  a  soup,  and  is  hearty  enough  to 
serve  instead  of  meat. 

Fried  Sauerkraut.— Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  turn  in  a 
pint  of  sauerkraut  and  a  little  vinegar, 


or  water  if  the  kraut  is  real  sour,  add 
salt  and  pepper  and  when  it  is  hot  sift 
a  tablespoon  of  flour  over  the  top  and 
stir  through  the  kraut ;  cook  a  few  minu¬ 
tes  longer. 

Fried  Apples.— "Core  sour  apples  and 
cut  in  slices  crossways.  'Have  some 
butter  melted  in  pan,  add  the  apples, 
cover  and  fry  till  soft,  stir  once  or  twice, 
salt  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Some  times 
I  add  about  as  many  sliced  onions  as  1 
have  apples.  Either  way  I  think  they 
are  better  than  most  of  the  messes  we 
waste  our  time  over  and  call  relishes. 

Boiled  Cider  Pie. — One  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  water ;  three  or  more  tablespoons  of 
cider  that  has  been  boiled  till  it  is  near¬ 
ly  as  thick  as  jelly.  Heat  to  boiling  and 
add  three  tablespoons  of  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water.  This  pie  is  nice 
with  the  top  crust  fixed  lattice  fashion. 

'Some  one  asked  about  the  use  of  herbs 
other  than  sage  in  sausage.  Last  Winter 
I  used  thyme,  a  teaspoon  to  10  lbs.  of 
meat  and  we  all  liked  it.  I  have  read  of 
using  sweet  marjoram  with  sage  but 
have  not  tried  it.  carrie  timmerman. 


Hot  Herring  Sandwiches 

Cut  stale  baker’s  bread  thin  and  butter 
lightly.  Break  smoked  boned  herring  in 
convenient  pieces,  season  with  a  few  drops 
of  catsup  and  put  between  the  bread  by 
half  slices.  Place  in  a  broiler  and  toast 
slowly  to  a  deep  golden  brown.  Excellent 
for  camp  or  picnics  where  you  have  a 
good  bed  of  coals.  R.  F.  ». 


Customer  :  “But  if  you  are  selling 
these  watches  under  cost  price,  where 
does  your  profit  come  in  ?”  Assistant : 
“We  make  our  profit  out  of  repairing 
them.”— London  Ouinion. 
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Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


Vie  Special  Six 

SEDAN 

at4225 

fob  factory 


A  Brand  of  Performance 
That  Will  Amaze  You 

S'P'E'E'D!  60  flashing  miles  per  hour  when 
you  want  it* That’s  the  result  of  the  new-type 
engineering  C*  W.  Nash  has  incorporated 
in  the  design  of  this  perfected  valve-in-head 
Special  Six  motor*  R-O-A-D-A-B-I-L-I-T-YJ 
Extremely  low-swung  and  beautifully  bal¬ 
anced,  this  car  seems  literally  to  drive  closer 
to  the  road  at  high  speed.  The  price,  $1225 
f.  o*  b*  factory,  includes  4-wheel  brakes,  full 
balloon  tires,  and  5  disc  wheels  at  no  extra  cost* 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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Care  of  Forced  Narcissus 

Can  you  tell  me  How  to  keep  the 
Narcissus  bulbs  for  flowering  another 
year?  They  are  now  about  through 
blossoming.  Are  these  new  bulbs  grown 
from  seeds?/  MRS.  G.  c.  K. 

We  are  not  told  what  variety  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  is  here  referred  to,  but 'if  one  of 
the  tender  Tazetta  forms,  like  the  Chinese 
sacred  lily,  or  the  Paper  White,  we 
should  not  try  to  carry  the  bulbs  over 
for  flowering  another  season.  Success  is 
very  doubtful,  though  one  of  our  readers 
told  us,  some  years  ago,  that  she  had 
forced  a  Chinese  sacred  lily  the  second 
time,  with  fair  success.  If  a  hardy  sort, 
like  popular  trumpet  varieties,  which  are 
excellent  for  pot  culture,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  preserve  the  bulb  for  planting  out 
of  doors,  where  it  would  come  into  bloom 
in  a  year  or  two,  though  we  should  not 
expect  to  force  it  again.  The  bulb 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen,  gradually  with¬ 
holding  water  as  the  foliage  turns  yel¬ 
low,  until  it  dries  off ;  the  bulb  may  then 
be  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  stored  until 
planting  time.  We  always  treat  hardy 
forced  bulbs  in  this*  way,  planting  them 
among  perennials,  or  on  the  edges  of 
shrubbery  borders,  where  they  can  re¬ 
cuperate  from  forcing,  and  in  the  course 
of  about  two  years  they  become  well- 
established  and  bloom  regularly.  If  yours 
are  the  tender  Narcissus  we  do  not  think 
you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  if  you 
wish  to  try  them  they  should -be  dried 
off  as  directed.  The  Narcissus  is  only 
grown  from  seed  when  new  varieties  are 
sought ;  ordinarily  it  is  propagated  from 
the  bulb.  Strong  bulbs  produce  many 
offsets. 


Stoves  in  Florida 

Although  sunshine  and  oranges  are 
plenty  and  fine,  with  real  estate  pro¬ 
moters  in  over-abundance,  there  is  a 
vacancy  that  only  The  It.  N.-Y.  can  fill. 
It  is  a  shame  that  those  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  do  not  seem  to  care  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  “goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,”  and  supply  each  room 
with  a  little  wood  stove,  no  matter  how 
small,  with  their  fat  pine  and  a  sheet 
of  yesterday’s  newspaper  and  one  match. 
A  room  can  be  made  so  comfortable  in 
five  minutes  or  less.  The  houses,  or  a 
big  majority  of  them,  are  made  without 
chimneys  to  permit  of  stoves,  conse¬ 
quently  visitors  from  the  North  who  want 
expected  warmth  must,  in  most  cases,  re¬ 
sort  to  an  oil  stove  or  a  gas  heater,  or 
an  electric  heater,  all  of  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  as  well  injurious  to  health. 

I  think  that  the  colds  our  friends  from 
the  North  indulge  in  here  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  above  heating  arrangements, 
which  wmuld  be  almost  entirely  obviated 
if  the  house  owners  were  not  so  mighty 
penurious  and  tight  breasted  that  they 
will  not  go  to  the  little  extra  expense  and 
furnish  their  houses  with  chimneys,  so 
that  the  wholesome  and  comfort-giving 
wood  stoves  could  entirely  supplant  the 
unhealthy  heaters  above  ipentioned. 

Everybody  who  is  forced  to  use  oil, 
gas  and  electricity  for  heating  wish  they 
could  have  a  little  wood  stove.  Other¬ 
wise  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  it. 

JOHN  P.  GAGE. 


From  the  North  Carolina 
Mountains 

Do  you  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle,  the 
rat-tat-tat  of  the  small  arms,  the  boom 
of  the  heavy  cannon?  The  annually  re¬ 
curring  battle  between  the  “Frost 
Giants”  and  the  “Spirits  of  Spring”  is 
on!  The  glistening  coat  of  sleet  with 
which  Winter  held  the  trees  imprisoned 
is  dropping  with  the  noise  of  rapid:firing 
guns,  and  the  ice  on  the  river  is  bursting 
with  the  crash  of  heavy  mortars. 

Winter  is  being  worsted  today,  tem¬ 
porarily.  lie  will  come  back  on  the 
wings  of  the  icy  north  wind,  only  to  be 
met  again  with  brighter  rays,  of  the  sun, 
until  finally  the  grass  and  the  trees,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  weakening  giant,  put  forth 
their  green,  and  buds  tell  of  blossoms  to 
some. 

Many  laugh  too  soon.  When  the  straw¬ 
berry  field  and  the  orchards  are  white 
and  pink  with  flowers  the  cruel  specter 
of  Winter  will  steal  up  during  the  night 
to  kill.  Next  morning  the  sun  will  find 
her  children  dead,  hearts  black.  Thus 
two  years  out  of  three,  Jack  Frost  re¬ 
venges  himself  in  our  mountains.  Hardly 
ever  does  he  succeed  completely,  for 
nearly  always  a  goodly  number  of  apple 
blossoms  escape. 

There  is  still  ice  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house..  The  Rhododendrons  don’t 
seem  to  mind  it.  They  remain  green  all 
Winter,  promising  a  wealth  of  gor¬ 
geous  blossoms,  white  or  red.  No  other 
shrub  will  repay  so  abundantly,  Winter 
and  Summer,  for  so  little  care.  They 
are  easy  to  grow  in  shady  locations  if 
kept  well  mulched.  F.  N. 


Com 


50  gallons  of  Scalecide  diluted  1  to  15,  making  800  gallons  solution 
sprays  the  same  trees  until  they  drip  as 
178  gallons  of  lime  sulfur  diluted  1  to  8,  making  1600  gallons  solution* 
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A, 


JPHIS  is  best  controlled  by 
the  delayed  dormant  spray — just 
as  the  aphis  eggs  are  hatching* 
Later  sprayings,  when  the  aphis 
are  protected  by  the  curled-up 
leaves,  are  ineffective.  Scalecide 
has  the  record  of  100%  aphis  kill 
without  the  addition  of  nicotine 
or  anything  else.  The  cost  is  H 
less  than  lime-sulfur  combined 
with  nicotine  and  a  spreader. 

Scalecide  applied  as  a  delayed 
dormant  spray  not  only  controls 
aphis  and  scale, but  also  European 
red  mite,  leaf  roller,  bud  moth, 
pear  thrips,  leaf  miner,  case  bearer 
and  fungus  or  blight  cankers  from 
which  are  spread  fire  blight,  col¬ 
lar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  ad¬ 
dition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 
Moreover,  it  is  pleasant  to  use. 


The  economy  of  Scalecide  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  $1 1.50 
drum  of  Scalecide  will  spray  an  av¬ 
erage  orchard  of  75  to  100  twenty- 
year  old  apple  trees  until  they  drip 
—or  as  many  trees  as  one  50-gallon 
barrel  of  lime-sulfur  applied  with 
equal  thoroughness.  To  the  cost 
of  lime-sulfur  for  your  delayed 
dormant  spray  you  must  add  the 
cost  of  nicotine  and  a  spreader. 
For  larger  orchards  the  saving 
with  Scalecide  is  shown  in  the 
comparative  tables  above. 

Not  only  do  you  save  because 
Scalecide  is  the  complete  dormant 
spray  but  also  because  it  requires 
only  half  the  labor  to  apply  it. 
In  our  own  orchard,  11 000  gals, 
of  dilute  Scalecide  sprayed  the 
same  trees  as  25000  gallons  of 
dilute  lime-sulfur  the  year  before. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  1 6  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Drum  $2  extra:  returnable 

Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 
of  the  Mississippi 

50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  1 1.50 1 
Drum  2.00  \  13.50 
(returnable)  j 
2 — 5-gal.  cans  10.60 
1 — 5-gal.  can  6.25 
1 — 1-gal.  can  1.75 
1 — 1-quart  can  .75 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Scalecide  show 
him  this  advertise¬ 
ment — or  order  direct 
fromus.Send  todayfor 
free  booklet,  "Econ¬ 
omy  of  Scalecide.” 


THE  COMPLETE'  DORMAN?  SPRAY^ 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

Just  what  you  need.  Best  materials— strong  and 
durable.  Complete.  Two  14-ft.  sections,  SI  1.50. 
Two  12-ft.  sections,  SBIO. 

M.  W.  FOUST  R.  D.  No.  3  Huntington,  Pa. 


FFRTII I7FR  p  u  RiE  Canada 

r  CD  1  lLlLEiU  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down, 
grain  and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and 
truck  growing  they  have  no  equal.  Rich  in  Potash. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


Ditch  with  Dynamite 

EVEN  if  you  don’t  know  what  a 
stick  of  dynamite  looks  like,  you 
can  use  explosives  successfully  in 
draining  your  unproductive  swamp 
land.  “Land  Development  with 
Hercules  Dynamite”  is  a  seventy- 
six-page  booklet  that  tells  you  how. 
Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Need  ha 

CROW 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


/  //.  '  ■///// 
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f  Rigs  of 

All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 

The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  Hiph-power 
Orchard  lliog,  Traction  Totato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPKAYMO 
sprayer  means  ona 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co., 


Dept.  2.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — L ryr vers  Labor  Colt 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au* 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Dues  not  injure  seed,  lias  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against! 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now* 

Write  for  Catalotr 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower.  Co- 

Box  840  ' 

Uu ca.N.Y 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  are  experiencing  the  worst  Winter 
we  have  known  in  years.  The  snow  is 
piled  high  in  drifts  and  “keeps  coming.” 
Now  and  then  we  have  a  thaw  which 
leaves  great  pools  of  water  along  the 
roads.  Then  follows  a  freeze-up  leaving 
a  glare  of  ice  over  which  the  cars  skid 
and  slide  like  a  man  with  smooth  hoots 
trying  to  stand  on  an  icy  path.  You  see 
no  horses  on  our  roads,  except  when  they 
come  out  with  the  snow  plows.  In  this 
country  only  a  few  horses  are  left.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  snow  off  the  roads 
if  the  cars  are  to  run — in  fact  a  good 
share  of  our  road  money  is  spent  at  snow 
plowing.  The  plows  are  started  before 
the  snow  stops  falling  and  kept  going. 
Except  for  this  plowing  the  horses  stand 
in  their  stalls  and  pound  the  floor  with 
their  feet,  complaining  'because  they  do 
not  have  a  full  feed  of  grain.  Cornstalks 
and  bran  make  a  good  horse  ration  for 
this  weather.  Feed  him  all  he  wants 
while  he  is  idle  and  life  would  be  one 
long  continuance  of  the  “Monday  morn¬ 
ing  disease.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cows  have  all  the  food  they  will  eat.  The 
humans  inside  the  house  dispose  them¬ 
selves  as  best  they  can.  We  keep  the 
home  fires  roaring,  and  watch  for  cracks 
around  doors  and  windows.  Frost  comes 
creeping  in  like  a  thief  in  the  night — or 
day.  The  children  play  in  the  snow  and 
make  their  way  to  school.  Unlike  the 
horses  they  have  full  feed — full  and  run¬ 
ning  over.  Milk  and  apples  are  good 
child  food.  I  should  hardly  like  to  say 
how  many  quarts  of  milk  our  children 
dispose  of.  'We  tried  the  experiment  of 
providing  straws  so  they  could  suck  the 
milk  in  place  of  drinking  it.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  these  straws  increased  milk 
consumption  by  nearly  60  per  cent.  The 
result  of  “going  back  to  nature”  per¬ 
haps — at  any  rate  I  believe  that  the  more 
milk  you  can  get  the  normal  child  to  take 
the  better  the  child  will  be.  Of  course  I 
know  that  some  few  children  do  not  like 
milk — ‘but  most  of  them  can  be  trained 
to  enjoy  it.  As  for  apples  it  is  a  part 
of  true  Americanism  to  learn  to  like 
them.  They  supply  some  of  the  iron 
which  the  milk  lacks,  and  their  consump¬ 
tion  helps  provide  the  market  which 
fruit  growers  need.  It  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  an  imitation  apple  sauce  by 
using  cornmeal,  beet  or  pomace  pulp, 
sugar,  vinegar  and  some  chemical  substi¬ 
tute  for  apples.  I  have  known  people  to 
buy  gelatine,  tinctured  with  chemical  ap¬ 
ple —  (made  from  coal  tar)  and  brag 
about  their  fine  “apple  sauce.”  For  a 
fruit  grower  to  sell  apples  and  buy  such 
stuff  is  even  worse  than  for  a  dairyman 
to  sell  milk  or  butter  and  buy  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  his  own  table.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  wanted  to  raise  a  high-class 
criminal  who  would  rival  those  Chicago 
high  school  boys  in  atrocity  I  would  be¬ 
gin  by  feeding  them  on  all  the  imitation 
food  I  could  get,  and  pretend  it  was  gen¬ 
uine,  or  that  it  was  honest  to  do  so.  Life 
is  what  we  make  it,  and  we  make  “it” 
out  of  our  food.  Mother  is  determined 
that  her  children  shall  grow  up  with  the 
fixed  habit  of  eating  vegetables.  So  she 
buys  lettuce  and  spinach — frequently  in 
place  of  meat.  The  children  carry  their 
lunch  to  school,  and  they  prefer  bread 
and  butter  and  lettuce,  milk  and  fruit, 
to  thick  slices  of  meat.  For  myself,  on 
some  of  these  cold,  blustering  nights,  I 
like  a  bowl  (or  two  bowls)  of  cornmeal 
mush  with  milk  and  sugar.  That  good 
old  Yankee  dish  suits  me.  During  this 
cold  weather  our  folks  seem  to  keep  a 
kettle  of  soup  stock  on  the  stove  so  it 
is  always  easy  to  make  a  thick  soup. 
Some  of  that  with  hasty  pudding  (which 
is  cornmeal  mush)  with  two  baked  apples 
is  too  good  for  the  majority  of  kings, 
if  you  grade  them  by  their  behavior,  and 
comes  close  to  being  a  home  product. 
Anyway — our  people  would  all  be  better 
off  if  they  would  eat  more  “spoon  vic¬ 
tuals.” 

***** 

Some  people  may  find  fault  because 
I  spend  time  talking  about  eating  when 
there  are  big,  spiritual  things  to  discuss. 
A  colored  man  told  me  once,  “Eating  is 
the  thing  I  am  most  fondest  of!”  I  can¬ 
not  say  that,  but  I  do  know  that  many 
grown-up  men  realize  now  that  they  lost 
teeth  and  hearing  and  sight  because, 
while  in  the  period  of  growth,  they  were 
not  properly  fed.  They  did  not  have 
enough  of  a  full  balanced  ration  to  make 
bone  and  brain  and  brawn  and  body.  I 
know  of  half  a  dozen  cases  where  deaf¬ 
ness  can  be  traced  directly  to  overwork 
and  underfeeding  of  the  child.  Having 
suffered  from  that  myself  I  determined 
that  our  children,  or  those  placed  in  our 
care  should  at  least  be  fed  so  that  their 
bodies  shall  have  a  full  chance  for  de¬ 
velopment.  They  have  grown  up  big 
in  bone  and  body  —  as  for  brain  and 
character — that  remains  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  de¬ 
fire  and  inclination  to  eat  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  food  is  one  of  the  great 
things  which  we  may  train  in  our  chil¬ 
dren.  I  think  that  men  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Cullom  and  Dr.  Osborne,  who  have 
svorked  out  our  knowledge  of  vitamines 
and  food  values,  have  done  more  for  our 
country  than  most  of  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
Flail  of  Fame.  There  comes  a  harder 


blast  of  wind  at  the  door  and  the  apple 
log  on  the  fire  snaps  and  pops  out  a 
shower  of  sparks.  Doubtless  some  cavity 
inside  the  log  was  filled  with  snow  or 
ice.  The  heat  of  the  fire  changed  that 
to  steam,  and  the  “pop”  represents  a  lit¬ 
tle  explosion.  It  does  more  than  throw 
out  the  sparks,  for  it  starts  certain  cells 
inside  my  brain,  and  brings  to  life  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  time  I  herded  cattle  in  Col¬ 
orado — in  just  about  such  weather  as 
we  are  now  having.  A  moment  ago  the 
memory  of  those  days  seemed  far  away — 
now  it  seems  right  around  the  corner.  I 
understand  that  the  other  day  one  of  our 
critics  said  I  could  not  tell  a  cow  from 
a  sheep,  and  if  someone  pointed  out  the 
cow  I  wouldn’t  know  which  side  to  sit 
on  to  milk  her.  Well,  I  knew  a  man 
once  who  was  so  cranky  or  cross-grained 
that  he  used  left-handed  plows  and 
trained  his  heifers  to  milk  on  the  left  side 
— and  he  actually  claimed  that  he  got 
more  milk.  I*  never  try  to  reply  to  such 
critics.  They  enjoy  talking  that  way, 
and  such  folks  have  so  few  pleasures  in 
this  world  that  it  would  be  a  very  mean- 
spirited  man  who  would  interfere  with 
such  as  they  have.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  have  them  follow  us  around 
through  a  day  on  that  old  Colorado 
ranch  nearly  50  years  ago. 

***** 

It  was  about  half  past  four  a.  m.  when 
John  came  into  our  room  and  shook  us 
up.  John  was  a  Vermont  “lunger.” 
“T.  B.”  had  caught  him  on  the  old  hill¬ 
side  at  home,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
“turn  back.”  John  interpreted  that  to 
mean  “Get  out  of  this  climate.”  So  he 
headed  for  the  clear  air  of  Colorado,  and 
here  he  was  on  this  dairy  ranch.  Of 
course  no  “lunger”  would  be  permitted 
to  handle  retail  milk  in  these  days,  but 
who  knew  or  cared  about  germs  or  bac¬ 
teria  out  under  the  shadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tains — 50  years  ago?  John  was  in¬ 
clined  to  misquote  the  Scriptures.  He 
shook  us  up  and  exclaimed : 

“The  night  is  far  spent !” 

It  was,  and  Charlie  and  I  turned  over 
with  a  groan.  We  had  been  dreaming  of 
happy  days  in  good  old  Boston.  As  the 
frosty  Colorado  air  struck  us  who  could 
blame  us  for  wondering  why  we  had  ever 
left  the  substantial  hub  of  the  univei’se 
to  accept  the  precarious  position  of  fly 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel?  A  job  is  a 
job  and  we  turned  out,  put  on  the  few 
remaining  clothes  we  possessed,  and 
groped  our  way  downstairs.  The  house 
was  stone  cold.  As  I  recall  it  there  was 
only  one  small  stove  kept  burning  at 
night.  That  was  in  the  boss’s  bedroom, 
close  at  hand,  where  he  could  reach  out 
and  pull  the  damper  in  the  morning.  We 
used  the  fat  bituminous  Colorado  coal, 
which  burned  up  like  pine  knots.  We 
blundered  sleepily  out  to  the  shed  after 
our  milk  pails,  lighting  the  kerosene  lant¬ 
ern  as  we  went.  The  night  before  we 
had  read  in  the  local  paper  of  a  man 
who  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  the 
mountains.  The  young  reporter  who 
“wrote  it  up”  had  let,  himself  out  in  his 
description.  “The  white  frozen  face  of 
the  dead  man,  with  wide  staring  eyes  and 
open  mouth,  seemed  thrust  up  through 
the  dark  pine  boughs  heaped  on  the 
ground.  He  had  evidently  crawled  to 
them  for  shelter !” 

You  know  how,  sometimes,  such  things 
will  haunt  the  mind.  In  my  dreams  I 
had  seen  that  “white  frozen  face”  staring 
at  me.  Very  likely  I  had  eaten  two  many 
pancakes  but  at  any  rate  the  face  was 
there!  Now,  still  half  asleep,  as  I 
passed  through  the  shed,  I  saw  the  same 
face  in  one  cold  corner.  No  question 
about  it — there  it  was  staring  at  us  out 
of  the  shadow.  We  all  saw  it,  and  all 
had  the  same  thought.  I  think  that  if 
either  of  us  had  been  alone  ws  would 
have  run,  but  when  three  frightened  peo¬ 
ple  are  put  together  they  all  try  to  bluff. 
So  John,  who  carried  the  lantern,  held 
it  at  arm’s  length  toward  the  “frozen 
face.”  It  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  big 
rag  doll  belonging  to  the  children.  Eyes 
and  mouth  had  been  painted  on  the  cloth 
to  imitate  a  broad,  human  face,  and  hair 
from  a  horse’s  mane  had  been  pasted  to 
the  head.  There  the  ridiculous  figure  lay 
where  the  children  had  thrown  it,  just 
about  as  dangerous  as  the  usual  ghost. 
It  was  a  good  start  for  the  day. 

***** 

We  got  our  cans  and  milkpails  and 
started  for  the  cow  stable.  The  mercury 
must  have  been  close  to  zero.  In  that 
clear,  dry  air,  the  frost  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  feel  as  it  nips  into  you.  Jack 
Frost  seems  to  wear  a  different  set  of 
teeth  when  he  comes  down  the  hills 
where  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air. 
There  was  just  a  thin  covering  of  snow. 
Somehow,  as  I  recall  it,  there  is  less  snow 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  foot  hills  than 
one  finds  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
coast  or  in  the  Missippi  Valley.  The 
mountains  were  white  with  it,  however, 
and  in  the  brilliant  starlight  Long’s  Peak 
glittered  like  the  white  hand  of  a  giant 
held  up  to  warn  us  against  any  attempt 
to  cross  the  mountains.  There  was  no 
barn  such  as  would  be  found  on  an  east¬ 
ern  dairy  farm — just  a  long,  low  shed, 
wide  enough  to  permit  two  rows  of  cows 
to  stand  facing  each  other  with  a  narrow 


Building  A  More 


MORE  THAN  300,000  farmers  are  improving  their  farms 
and  paying  off  their  mortgages  through  the  aid  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Loans.  They  enjoy  easier  terms  and  lower 
interest  rates.  These  helpful  loans  are  made  by  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks,  with  combined  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  More 
than  $45,000,000  of  their  capital  stock  has  been  supplied  by  active 
farmers  through  their  farm  loan  associations. 

Thus  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  their  more  than 
4,600  local  national  farm  loan  associations,  make  up  the  farmers’ 
own  borrowing  and  investment  system,  operating  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 

To  provide  funds  for  loaning,  the  Banks  issue  Federal  Land 
Bank  Bonds,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  approved  fajrms. valued 
by  Government  appraisers  at  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  mortgages.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  all  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital  and  reserve 
exceeding  $50,000,000.  These  Bonds  are  everywhere  recognized  as 
a  standard  investment  security. 

Every  farm  family  can  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  mutual 
system  by  owning  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  A  beginning  can 
be  made  with  a  single  Bond.  Denominations  are  $40,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Coupon  or  registered  form.  Interest 
will  be  promptly  paid  twice  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  due. 
Both  interest  and  principal  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  If  desired,  the  Bonds  can  be  quickly  sold  for  cash  or 
used  as  security  for  a  loan. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La, 
Wichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Berkeley,  CaL 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16  descriptive  of  these  Bonds , 
addressing  nearest  Federal.Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent, 


Fiscal  Agent 


Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C* 


"H!  What  a  problem  apple  scab  has  been — what  a  profit- 
eater  it  has  been — has  been  but  need  be  no  more.  Even 
after  the  scab  has  started  on  the  leaf  and  fruit,  Sulfocide 
has  checked  it,  and  the  scab  spots  healed  over.  Sulfocide 
does  not  russet  even  the  most  susceptible  varieties,  but  gives 
the  fruit  a  high  finish  and  lustre.  Also,  it  controls  peach- 
leaf  curl  and  brown  rot,  and  is  a  wonderful  spray  for 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons  and  other  vegetables.  Scien¬ 
tific  investigations  show  that  the  finer  the  sulfur  the  greater 
its  fungicidal  value.  Sulfocide  is  deposited  on  the  fruit  and 
leaves  as  sulfur  in  its  finest  form.  And  it  is  as  cheap  as  home¬ 
made  bordeaux.  One  gallon  makes  200  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “A  Successful  Spray  Program ” 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  Dep’t .  16  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


50  gal.,  $60;  30  gal., 
$39;  10  gal.,  $15. 
Freight  paid  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Sulfocide, 
show  him  this  ad¬ 
vertisement,  or 
order  direct  from  us. 
Write  for  prices  on 
smaller  quantities. 
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passage-way  between.  Timber  was  too 
expensive  to  permit  barn  building  with 
milk  five  cents  a  quart  at  retail.  There 
were  nearly  100  head  of  cows  and  yonng 
stock  crowded  into  that  shed.  The  breath 
from  this  crowd  of  cattle  poured  out  of 
every  crack  like  a  cloud  of  steam.  The 
hay  was  kept  in  long  stacks  outside  the 
shed — exposed  to  the  weather  and  covered 
■with  a  light  film  of  snow  and  ice.  It  was 
my  job  that  morning  to  cut  off  the  cows’ 
breakfast.  So  I  mounted  the  nearest 
haystack,  and  with  a  sharp  hay  knife 
began  to  cut  off  a  slice  about  four  feet 
wide  at  one  end.  It  was  like  a  woman 
carving  a  loaf  of  bread.  John  and 
Charlie  brought  two  long  poles,  forked 
this  cut  hay  onto  them  and  “poled”  it 
into  the  shed  where  it,  was  put  in  man¬ 
gers  in  front  of  the  cows.  There  were 
calves  and  young  stock  fastened  iu  the 
alley,  and  we  must  go  tumbling  and  step- 
I>ing  over  them  as  we  forked  the  hay  into 
the  mangers.  All  this  was  done-  by  the 
light  of  a  single  smoky  lantern  hanging 
from  a  nail.  I  often  think  of  what 
chances  we  took  with  that  swinging  lant¬ 
ern  over  that  dry  hay  in  that  crowded 
cattle  shed.  At  one  end  of  the  shed  were 
three  horses  —  Cap.  Brownie  and  Sam — 
the  herding  pony. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  only  grain  we  fed  was  wheat  bran 
— but  it  was  the  good  old-fashioned  sort 
right  from  the  local  mill.  We  had  all 
we  could  haul  at  about  80  cents  per  100 
lbs. !  As  soon  as  I  had  cut  that  slice  off 
the  end  of  the  stack  I  tilled  a  half  hogs¬ 
head  with  dry  bran,  poured  in  several 
buckets  of  water  and  stirred  it  up  withj 
a  long-handled  shovel.  Each  milking  cow 
had  a  bucket  of  this  damp  inash — with 
a  little  extra  to.  the  fresh  cows.  If  you 
ask  me  how  many  pounds  of  protein, 
carbohydrates,  etc.  each'  cow  had  I  shall 
have  to  pass.  'No  one  seemed  to  care 
about  such  things  iu  those  days.  We 
just  “fed”  them — that  was  all.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  was  spoken  about  co-operation  iu 
those  days,  but  the  boss  read  such  books 
on  economics  as  were  printed  at  that 
time,  and  sometimes  I  would  read  them 
aloud  to  him.  I  know  that  we  some¬ 
times  referred  to  this  herd  as  the  Dairy 
Cows’  Society.  They  reminded  us  at 
times  of  human  efforts  to  work  together 
and  do  fairly  what  is  now  known  as  co¬ 
operation.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
leaders  in  that  herd,  Old  -  Lophorn  might 
be  called  the  president.  These  cows,  if 
we  understood  their  psychology  properly, 
pretended  to  protect  and  direct  and  de¬ 
fend  the  herd  and  in  return  for  such  ser¬ 
vice  they  expected  to  get  a  little  more  of 


the  best  food  than  the  others.  I  noticed 
that  whenever  the  cows  were  fed  their 
bran,  these  “leaders”  always  let  their 
own  mess  alone  but  dropped  on  their 
knees  and  stretched  their  necks  through 
the  stanchion  to  lick  all  they  could  away 
from  their  neighbors.  Then  when  they 
had  stolen  all  they  could  they  consumed 
their  own  portion.  The  other  stupid  cat¬ 
tle  gobbled  their  own  mess  first,  scattering 
it  so  that  these  “leaders”  got  most  of  it, 
and  then  found  it  too  late  to  ^teal  more. 
You  take  a  cow  with  an  unusually  long 
neck  and  an  extra  two  inches  on  her 
tongue  and  she  makes  an  ideal  “leader" 
of  a  herd.  There  were  a  few  quiet  cows 
who  were  evidently  willing  to  live  and 
let  live,  but  they  got  less  to  eat  than 
the  rest.  There  were  other  evidences  of 
“leadership”  in  this  herd — which  I  shall 
mention  as  the  day  goes  on.  H.  w.  c. 


Talks  With  an  Old  Timer 

Some  of  our  elderly  farmers  are  ex¬ 
periencing  rather  strange  adventures  in 
this  age,  and  it  makes  them  very  thought¬ 
ful.  We  recently  ran  upon  an  elderly 
man  in  Western  New  York,,  and  the 
conversation  ran  over  a  wide  range  of 
years  and  topics. 

“We  are  living  in  a  fast  age.”  said  our 
old  friend.  “A  few  years  ago  I  remem¬ 
ber  there  were  many  thriving  wagon 
manufacturers,  now  they  are  practically 
all  gone.  I  read  the  other  day  that  the 
;Ameri'cau  Steel  Company  had  decided  to 
give  up  entirely  its  horseshoe  depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  formerly  a  large  enter¬ 
prise,  but  horses  have  dropped  away  so 
that  the  demand  for  horseshoes  is  now 
practically  nothing,  compared  with  the 
old  days.” 

“But  of  course,  we  have  improved 
roads.  That  makes  it  easier  to  get 
about.” 

“That  is  true,  and  if  you  are  not  able 
to  own  your  own  truck,  you  can  hire  a 
man  who  owns  one  to  deliver  your 
produce  to  market  for  the  amount  your 
hired  man’s  time  would  amount  to,  if  he 
drove  your  own  team,  at  a  three-mile 
gait  to  town  and  back.” 

“Is  not  this  hurting  the  railroad’s 
business  T” 

“The  railroads  in  this  section  are 


adapting  themselves  to  the  situation. 
They  have  covered  trucks  making  con¬ 
tinuous  trips  over  our  roads  back  and 
forth  each  day.  They  communicate  with 
cities  and  carry  the  local  product  which 
we  use  to  the  railroad  stations,  and  do  it 
quickly  and  easily.  Then  again,  the 
United  States  mail  is  at  your  door  and 
will  do  your  small  delivery  for  less  than 
your  time  would  be  worth.” 

“How  is  this  affecting  or  changing 
society?” 

“On  my  farm  besides  colts  and  the 
calves  and  the  pigs  and  the  other  live 
stock,  we  raised  a  family  of  10  children. 
All  are  grown  up  and  gone  away  from 
home.  The  youngest  is  21.  and  there  are 
six  boys  and  four  girls.” 

“Is  none  of  them  ready  to  come  back 
on  the  farm?” 

“No !  The  last  boy  I  sent  away  to 
school  so  that  he  might  learn  farming 
and  come  back  with  me.  When  he  grad¬ 
uated  and  came  home,  I  asked  him  about 
the  farm.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  farming  was  all  right,  but 
first  of  all  he  must  have  means  and 
capital  to  own  equipment  and  operate  a 
farm,  for  that  was  a  necessity  in  these 
days.” 

“Did  he  stay?” 

“He  did  not.  He  packed  his  grip  and 
started  for  the  city  five  days  after  he 
came  home  from  school.  He  took  up  the 
study  and  practice  of  electricity.  Today, 
he  and  his  brother  are  partners  in  an 
electric  supply  store  with  two  men  in 
addition,  working  for  them.  One  of  these 
boys  handles  the  electric  machinery  and 
the  other  handles  the  radio  department, 
and  they  are  both  doing  well.” 

“But  where  do  you  come  in  on  this?” 

“Last  Christmas,  my  boys  came  home, 
and  as  a  Christmas  present  they  installed 
a  radio  for  their  mother  and  me,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  great  present.” 

“Then  you  hear  what  the  world  is  do¬ 
ing  and  saying?” 

“We  do.  We  take  two  daily  papers 
and  can  sit  down  and  look  them  over  for 


local  news.  Then  we  take  up  our  radio 
outfit  and  are  entertained  until  eleven 
every  night,  and  often  later,  with  the  best 
that  this  country  can  produce.  We  get 
it  all  from  market  quotations,  music  and 
lectures  on  agriculture,  if  we  want  them. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  and  listen.” 

“What  effect  do  you  think  this  is  going 
to  have  on  business?” 

“I  think  it  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  most  of  the  papers,  and  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  you  to  heed  the  times  and 
begin  to  look  for  a  new  job  at  some  gas 
station  or  something  that  is  in  style.” 

“You  hardly  think  then  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  will  hold  their  own 
against  the  radio?” 

“I  hardly  see  how  most  of  them  can  do 
it.  When  everybody  has  a  radio  outfit, 
a  closed  car,  rural  delivery,  steam  heat, 
a  complete  water  system,  a  bathroom 
outfit,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to 
have  time  to  read  any  more  papers, 
especially  since  so  many  of  our  own 
people  are  leaving  the  farm.”  i  , 

“But  is  it  not  true  that  an  agricultural 
paper,  like  any  other  commodity,  that 
gives  just  what  the  people  want,  could 
make  itself  a  necessity  so  that  people  will 
not  give  it  up?” 

“That  is  true,  and.  while  without 
doubt,  the  radio  will  mean  death  to  the 
majority  of  farm  papers,  it  will  weed 
them  out  so  that  those  that  are  able  to 
make  themselves  indispensable  will  have 
a  better  chance  than  ever  before.  The 
truth  is  that  all  these  new  things  are" 
just  sifting  and  searching  out  useless 
propositions.  Those  that  remain  will.,  be 
indispensable  and  stronger  than  ever.” 

“And  will  not  that  same  thing  be  true 
of  public  offices,  public  expenses  and 
things  of  that  sort?” 

“It  certainly  will,  but  it  will  be  a  hard 
job  and  a  long  one  to  sort  out  the  men 
with  the  public  jobs  and  get  rid  of  those 
who  do  not  give  full  service.  In  the 
economy  of  government,  this  will  have 
to  be  done,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  job  to 
do  it.” 
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WE  find  that  many  of  our  readers  have  taken 
our  advice  and  read  “Understand  Betsy”  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  We  wish  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  rural  education  could  study  and  under¬ 
stand  this  simple  little  story.  We  would  like  to  have 
them  absorb  the  truth  that  independence  and  the 
power  of  initiative  are  essential  parts  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation.  One  of  our  readers  says  of  it : 

“I  read  your  note  on  ‘Understood  Betsy,’  and  so  I 
have  purchased  the  book.  It  is  good  even  if  it  does 
hit  the  school  superintendent  a  little.  My  wife  says 
that  I  should  send  a  copy  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Possibly  I  shall  at  some 
future  time.” 

It  would  be  a  very  appropriate  gift.  This  little 
book  would  take  the  educators  out  into  the  snow — 
out  into  the  country,  where  folks  live  and  work.  It 
seems  to  us  possible  for  some  people  to  spend  so 
much  time  over  the  theory’  of  education  that  they 
will  forget  all  about  the  facts. 

H5 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arkansas  are  the  two  States 
which  have,  thus  far,  ratified  the  child  labor 
amendment.  They  are  also  two  States  wherein 
farmers  seem  to  conduct  roadside  fruit  (stands 
without  watching.  People  put  the  goods  on  the 
stand,  mark  up  the  prices,  leave  a  cash  box  handy 
and  walk  off  to  attend  to  other  farm  business.  At 
night  they  come  and  get  the  money.  Customers 
help  themselves  and  drop  the  money  into  the  box. 
In  one  report  from  North  Carolina  we  are  told : 

“The  owner  put  the  produce  in  place  early  in  the 
morning,  marked  the  price  of  each  article  and  went 
back  in  the  afternoon  to  collect  the  proceeds.  Some¬ 
times  over  $12  would  be  found  in  the  little  cash  box 
and  no  one  cheated.  A  number  of  large  orders  were 
also  secured  for  later  shipment.” 

IIow  would  such  a  system  work  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood?  Would  you  trust  the  public  to  deal  honestly? 
We  would  like  to  hear  experience  with  this  plan. 
We  started  to  try  it  last  year,  our  plan  being  to  put 
the  goods  on  exhibition,  mark  prices  and  put  up 
a  sign  reading: 

“Pay  for  what  you  take! 

“I  will  see  if  there  be  any  faith  in  Jersey  men!” 
We  finally  made  arrangements  to  sell  our  fruit  at 
other  stands,  but  this  coming  Summer  we  intend 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  How  will  this  plan  of  putting 
conscience  in  as  your  salesman  work?  How  much 
trust  do  you  put  in  an  auto  hog? 

W 

FLESIDENT  COOLIDGE  told  2,000  members  of 
the  Budget  Organization  the  other  night  that 
there  must  be  a  cut  in  government  expenses  to  $3,- 
000,000,000.  This  association  is  made  up  of  disburs¬ 
ing  officers — those  who  handle  and  pay  out  public 
funds.  The  President  told  his  audience: 

We  must  reduce  the  cost  of  government  to  a  point 

which  will  reduce  taxes  to  a  point  where  they  cease 

to  be  a  burden.  Loyalty  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  na¬ 
tion  demands  that  we  secure  this  result. 

The  President  went  over  the  items  where  a  saving 
may  possibly  be*  made.  He  said  we  ai'e  now  paying 
$1,680,000,000  to  Federal  employes.  This  immense 
total  is  staggering,  and  the  President  frankly  says 
there  are  too  many  people  holding  down  Federal 
jobs.  Some  of  them  are  not  necessary.  The  num¬ 
ber  must  be  reduced.  In  his  blunt  Yankee  fashion 

the  President  puts  it  this  way : 

We  have  superfluous  employes.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
and  difficult  task  to  separate  people  from  the  Federal 
service.  But  it  can  be  done.  It  will  be  done.  I  ad¬ 
vise  Federal  administrators  to  plan  to  operate  with 
a  smaller  personnel  than  is  now  employed. 

The  President  deserves  all  the  support  we  can 
give  him  in  this  effort  to  conduct  the  government 
on  business  principles.  There  should  be  no  drones 
or  ornaments  in  the  public  service.  The  same  tiling 


is  even  more  true  in  the  conduct  of  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises.  Some  of  them  are  spending  the  patrons’ 
money  for  service  which  would  not  be  considered 
for  a  moment  in  a  successful  private  business — and 
what  is  worse,  keeping  the  details  from  the  patrons. 
There  is  absolutely  sure  to  come  an  investigation 
of  many  of  the  activities  conducted  in  the  name  of 
agriculture.  In  some  cases  the  “show  down”  will 
be  startling! 

* 

N  the  next  page  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  to  suggest  agricultural  legislation.  As  was 
to  be  expected  there  is  nothing  radical  about  this 
report  except  perhaps  the  suggestion  for  lower 
freight  rates  and  the  demand  for  a  truth-in-fabrics 
bill.  That  latter  will  be  regarded  as  radical  by  the 
wool  manufacturers,  but  it  is  just  and  necessary 
legislation.  The  need  of  real  co-operation  backed 
properly  by  the  government  is  evident.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  present  Administration 
favors  the  plan  of  a  strong  and  powerful  central 
government  in  co-operative  work.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  making  such  a  statement.  We  believe  that 
President  Coolidge  favors  real  co-operation,  the 
plan  of  government  from  the  people  up  rather  than 
from  a  limited  group  down.  On  the  whole  we  think 
this  report  will  rank  as  the  most  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion  yet  made  by  an  agricultural  commission.  The 
suggestion  to  give  more  money  to  the  experiment 
stations  will  not  meet  with  any  great  approval  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  farmers,  many  of  whom  feel 
that  we  have  had  about  all  the  research  work  that 
the  industry  can  stand  for  the  present. 


“The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson !” 

WORD  comes  from  Albany  that  Senator  Down¬ 
ing  has  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the 
old  school  bill  which  was  beaten  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  the 
details,  nor  do  we  know  how  much  backing  the  bill 
will  have,  hut  this  complicates  the  situation  in  one 
way  and  clears  it  in  anothei*.  The  school  authori¬ 
ties  have  been  trying  to  decide  upon  some  suitable 
pljin  for  State  aid.  There  has  been  some  general 
talk  about  a  “larger  unit,”  which  of  course  means 
some  form  of  consolidation,  although  it  is  known  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  rural  people  ai*e  opposed  to  that 
plan.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  the  school 
men  are,  at  heart,  in  favor  of  jamming  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  together  whenever  any  plausible  reason  for 
doing  so  can  be  thought  of.  The  country  people  are 
opposed  to  consolidation  unless  a  full  majoi'ity  of  the 
local  voters  and  taxpayers  favor  it.  Thus  the  old 
question  comes  up  once  more  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  battle.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  a  simple  and  well-devised  plan  for  pro¬ 
moting  State  aid,  but  its  foundation  demand  is 
local  control  of  the  distinct  school.  We  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  the  society  will  consider  any  rea¬ 
sonable  plan  for  developing  a  reasonable  school  tax, 
but  first  of  all  there  must  be  assurance  that  the 
patrons  of  the  school  are  to  control  it.  They  will 
stand  to  the  last  for  that  They  are  capable  and 
willing  to  develop  their  local  school  if  they  can  feel 
that  they  will  be  let  alone  to  do  it,  and  that  they 
will  receive  reasonable  aid  from  the  State.  The 
entrance  of  the  old  Downing-Porter  bill  once  more 
is  the  signal  that  the  Philistines  are  upon  us  once 
more.  Every  man  and  woman  who  fought  in  the 
campaign  last  year  should  come  back  into  battle 
at  once.  It  is  time  for  farmers  to  forget  their  squab¬ 
bles  over  milk  and  other  troubles  and  present  a 
solid  front  as  they  did  last  year.  The  school  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  greatest  question,  in  relation  to  the  future 
of  New  Yoi-k  fai-ming,  that  has  ever  been  presented 
to  us.  You  know  the  attitude  of  the  farm  papers 
and  most  agricultural  organizations  last  year.  You 
will  have  little  or  no  help  from  them  in  your  efforts 
to  retain  control  of  the  local  schools.  You  must 
do  it  yourself.  You  did  it  last  year  and  you  can  do 
it  again  if  you  will  work  together.  “The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,  Sampson!” 

# 

In  one  of  your  recent  papers  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  farm  women  take  children  to  board.  I  am  a  grad¬ 
uate  nurse  and  could  care  for  delicate  children.  How 
could  one  get  in  touch  with  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  children  ?  B.  B.  c. 

HERE  is  a  chance  in  such  a  plan  for  a  farm 
woman  to  make  a  small  income  and  secxxre  the 
companionship  of  little  children.  There  are  many 
women  on  lonely  farms  who  suffer  through  the  lack 
of  such  companionship.  We  have  had  some  experi¬ 


ence  in  this  line.  We  find  that  some  people  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  would  gladly  have  their  children  put 
temporarily  in  farm  homes  when  they  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  little  ones  will  have  proper  treatment. 
Sudh  people  are  not  able  to  pay  high  prices,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  a  farm  woman  to  attempt 
something  of  this  sort  merely  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  such  service  would 
send  their  ehildi’en  away.  The  plan  is  for  those  of 
moderate  means,  and  requires  something  besides  a 
desire  for  px*ofit  on  the  part  of  the  country  woman. 

* 

S  it  possible  to  publish  and  distribute  an  en- 
tii’ely  independent  farm  paper?  When  The  R. 
N.-Y.  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  ownei*s 
they  decided  to  try  the  experiment  and  find  out. 
Fi’om  that  time  to  this  no  outside  influence  has  been 
permitted  to  dictate  its  policy  or  to  interfere  with 
its  program.  We  have  perhaps  at  times  been 
outspoken  and  frank  and  open  in  our  comments 
regarding  men  and  affaii-s,  but  no  human  being  can 
ever  point  to  a  case  where  any  outside  influence 
has  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  our  policy  of 
standing  outspokenly  for  what  we  believed  to  be 
right.  We  believed  at  the  beginning  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  people  on  the  Atlantic  slope  would 
support  such  a  paper,  and  events  have  fully  justi¬ 
fied  that  belief.  All  admit  that  today  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  strongest  and  most  influential  paper  in  its 
territory.  This  power  is  not  due  to  the  backing  of 
organized  societies  or  institutions,  but  to  the  support 
of  individuals  of  independent  mind  who  have  come 
to  know  that  the  most  important  thing  for  farmers 
to  do  at  this  time  is  to  get  back  something  of  the 
old-time  independence  and  courage  which  made  their 
fathers  a  power  in  the  land.  That  independence  and 
courage  is  what  we  stand  for,  and  we  shall  go  right 
on  with  it,  fully  confident  that  our  country  people 
will  support  that  policy.  There  is  greater  need  of 
such  a  paper  now  than  ever  before.  If  we  grant  the 
great  influence  which  agricultural  education  and 
its  attendant  efforts  at  co-opei-ation  have  had  over 
faiming  we  must  all  admit,  if  we  are  candid  and 
fair,  that  these  things  have  not  added  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  pei’sonal  initiative  of  active  farmers. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  a  somewhat  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  the  determination  of  farmers 
to  do  it  themselves .  Too  many  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  have  as  their  first  thought  and  desire,  the 
gaining  of  some  State  or  Federal  appropi’iation  and 
the  secxxi-ing  of  jobs  for  their  graduates !  Most  of 
them  have  built  up  machines  so  closely  organized 
that  they  work  to  help  the  institution  first  of  all. 
Many  of  the  co-opei‘ative  societies  have  been  started 
in  the  wrong  way,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  rep¬ 
resentative  and  democratic,  but  are  controlled  by 
small  gi*oups  of  shrewd  lawyers  or  sharp  business 
men.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  self-sacrificing  independence  and  courage 
coming  from  such  “leadership.”  That  would  seem 
to  make  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  institution  that  can  and  will  give  un¬ 
biased  truth  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  stalled  out  to  do  that,  and  will  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  its  record. 


Brevities 

One  of  the  best  housekeepers  we  ever  saw  had  the 
poorest  home. 

Are  fire  clay,  gas  and  oil  classed  as  minerals?  The 
Geological  Survey  in  answer  to  the  question  says :  “The 
Geological  Survey  classes  fire  clay,  gas  and  oil  as  non- 
metalliferous  minerals.” 

Several,  readei’s  want  to  know  if  they  can  dig  the 
silage  out  of  a  silo,  carry  it  to  another  silo,  and  pack 
it  so  it  will  keep.  It  has  been  done  by  making  the 
change  in  cold  weather  and  stamping  it  down  hard  in 
the  new  silo — but  it  is  a  risk. 

A  shipment  of  peach  trees  was  recently  made  from 
the  New  Jersey  College  to  New  Zealand.  They  were 
repacked  at  Washington.  They  go  by  boat  to  Honolulu 
from  San  Francisco — 2,089  miles,  and  then  to  Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand,  4,163  miles  more.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  trees  will  prove  to  be  “peaches”  and  endure  the 
8, 000-mile  trip. 

Pouhtrymen  give  us  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  behavior  of  their  hens  during  the  recent  eclipse. 
Some  of  them  honestly  say  that  they  were  so  eager  to 
see  the  sti-ange  phenomenon  that  they  forgot  to  watch 
the  birds.  In  many  cases  the  hens  acted  just  as  they 
do  when  the  lights  are  dimmed — crowded  in  a  corner 
or  started  for  the  roost. 

The  entire  country  watched  the  reports  from  the  dog 
teams  in  Alaska  toiling  through  the  snow  to  reach 
Nome — where  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  raging. 
These  dogs  hauled  quantities  of  anti-toxins — the  only 
way  to  stop  this  scourge.  Read  some  of  Jack  Lon¬ 
don’s  stories  of  old  Alaska  to  realize  fully  what  this 
means  a?  compared  with  old  days. 
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A  High  Authority  on  Dairying 

I  have  just  read  a  letter  in  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  of  even  date  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
E.  Pearsall  of  this  place.  Without  discussing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  known  Mr.  E.  Pearsall  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  have  resided  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  his 
place  during  that  time,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Pearsall 
is  not  a  dairyman  producing  milk  or  dairy  products  for 
market,  nor  has  he  produced  any  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  Pearsall  is  the  owner  of  one  cow,  and  its  product 
is  used  in  his  own  home.  He  owns  no  farm  that  has 
a  dairy  producing  milk  or  dairy  products  for  market. 
He  is,  however,  secretary  for  the  local  branch  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  I  wished  to  set  you  right  on  Mr. 
Pearsall’s  status.  m.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y.— -Mr.  Pearsall’s  letter  covered  the  front 
page  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News.  It  was 
largely  a  tirade  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Pearsall  keeps  one  cow,  and 
must,  therefore  be  a  very  high  authority  on  pooling 
milk.  A  man  with  only  one  cow,  when  put  forward 
as  a  “big  gun”  among  dairymen,  comes  to  more 
closely  resemble  a  toy  pistol.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  scarecrows  have  been  set  up  to 
protect  the  hiding  place  of  that  $494,1S1.67. 


Another  Effort  to  “Get  Together,, 

MARK  G.  DU  BOIS,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  making  a  sensible 
suggestion  to  dairymen.  He  says  truly  that  the 
present  trend  of  group  organization  can  lead  only 
to  price-cutting  and  loss  to  dairy  farmers.  If  dairy¬ 
men  approve  he  will  arrange  a  meeting  of  capable 
and  open-minded  dairymen  representing  all  dairy 
interests  to  consider  problems  and  develop  a  plan 
that  will  enable  producers  of  all  shades  of  belief  to 
come  together  for  the  good  of  all  in  one  “union.” 
In  his  appeal  for  an  endorsement  of  his  purpose  to 
get  together  he  says : 

The  pooling  plan  is  a  failure ;  it  has  been  abandoned 
and  conditions  are  back  where  they  were  when  the 
Dairymen’s  League  won  its  big  success  in  1910. 

The  truth  is  that  the  situation  is  not  as  favorable  to 
producers  now  as  in  1910  for  the  League  membership 
lias  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  tendency  is  to  restore 
unlimited  competition  in  milk  marketing.  Producers 
are  no  longer  moving  together — they  are  split  up. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
League  or  any  other  group.  He  is  simply  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  great  dairy  industry  in  his 
territory.  He  says  truly  that  it  is  all  a  business 
problem  and  will  respond  to  business  treatment. 

When  business  men  find  themselves  with  money 
in  a  business  that  has  failed,  they  do  not  sit  back 
and  let  it  drift  to  complete  ruin  and  loss.  They 
demand  all  facts,  and  records  and  definite  account¬ 
ing  of  money  income  and  outgo.  Then  with  all 
the  facts  on  the  table  face  up,  they  find  the  reason 
of  past  failure,  and  either  decide  to  liquidate  or, 
if  conditions  warrant,  reorganize  on  a  new  plan 
and  new  policies.  Reorganized  in  this  way  the 
dairymen  have  an  opportunity  to  save  themselves 
disappointments  and  loss,  and  to  restore  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  industry. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  asks  dairymen  everywhere  in  the 
district  to  write  him  approval  of  the  proposition. 
He  should  have  20,000  encouragements.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  clipping  is  from  the  Courier.  Dairymen 
everywhere  who  want  a  fair  price  for  milk  should 
sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  Mail  to  the  Sunday 
Courier,  Department  of  Economics,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


Co-operation  Between  Milk  Producers 

I  favor  a  thorough,  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  co-operative  marketing  of  milk,  to  strengthen 
and  build  the  great  dairy  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Sunday  Courier’s  proposal  to  arrange  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  producers  for  the  fluid  market  in  New  York  ter¬ 
ritory  meets  with  my  approval  and  I  hereby  authorize 
the  use  of  my  name  in  inviting  to  this  meeting  all  the 
outstanding  dairy  leaders  of  the  State -to  unite  in  the 
preparation  of  a  program  in  which  all  farm  co-operative 
agencies  can  join  to  improve  present  prices  and  mar¬ 
keting  conditions.  <  ;  •  v 

Name  . 

Town  . 

State . . . 


Fighting  for  Milk  not  Wanted 

ON  Saturday  morning,  January  24,  without  pre¬ 
vious  warning,  the  Non-pool  Creamery  at  Hom¬ 
er,  N.  Y.,  was  served  with  an  injunction  granted  by 
a  court-at  Binghamton  on  the  application  of  League- 
pool  officials,  restraining  it  from  taking  in  any  more 
milk.  That  same  afternoon  Judge  Kellogg  of  Cort¬ 
land  vacated  the  injunction.  Consequently  there 


was  no  interruption  of  business  at  that  station. 

Homer  was  one  of  the  grade  A  plants  in  the 
Clover  Farms  sale  to  the  League;  but  farmers  rep¬ 
resenting  719  cans  refused  to  go  with  the  sale,  and 
purchased  an  old  plant,  and  sold  the  milk  to  Shef¬ 
fields.  About  60  cans  still  goes  with  the  Borden’s. 
The  railroad  controls  the  old  building  and  rented  it 
with  the  provision  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  as  a 
milk  plant  but  that  lease  was  cancelled  by  mutual 
consent,  and  the  present  lease  contains  no  such  pro¬ 
vision.  The  original  restriction  was  between  the 
railroad  and  the  new  lessee,  and  not  with  the  Clover 
Farms  Company,  but  it  was  the  basis  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  The  service  of  the  papers  on  Saturday  would 
have  caused  producers  some  loss  over  Sunday  if 
it  had  not  been  promptly  vacated.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  ill-will  between  local  producers.  The 
trouble  came  exclusively  from  the  officials,  one  of 
whom  thanked  God  in  Utica  the  same  week  that 
they  did  not  get  the  Clover  Farms  milk,  as  their 
city  trade  was  what  they  wanted.  If  they  did  not 
want  the  milk,  the  injunction  could  serve  only  to  ex¬ 
press  a  spite  against  the  non-pool  farmers,  which  is 
not  a  high  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  Borden’s 
Company  is  paying  the  non-pool  price  plus  grade  A 
bonus  at  Homer. 


Milk,  Cabbage  and  Logic 

UR  in  Sullivan  County?  N.  Y.,  many  years  ago, 
Bob  Cantrell’s  cows  broke  into  Billy  Daugh¬ 
erty’s  garden,  and  destroyed  his  cabbage.  At  the 
suit  for  damage  Cantrell’s  lawyer  had  no  defense, 
and  so  in  the  cheap  lawyer’s  way  he  tried  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  jury  away  from  cabbage  and 
cows  in  a  violent  personal  abuse  of  Daugherty.  In 
the  half  hour  harangue  he  called  Billy  every  vile 
name  in  the  dictionary  and  accused  him  of  every 
vice  known  to  the  court.  Daugherty’s  lawyer,  Judge 
Arthur  Butts,  was  credited  with  one  of  the  most 
caustic  tongues  in  the  county,  and  Billy’s  friends 
said,  “Wait  until  Butts  gets  at  them,”  but  Butts 
knew  logic  and  reason  as  well  as  law  and  oratory. 
He  merely  said,  “If  it  please  your  honor,  my  learned 
friend  on  the  other  side  has  a  big  vocabulary  of 
abuse,  and  he  has  used  it  all.  But  if  my  client  were 
a  hundred  times  worse  than  he  has  just  been  painted, 
that  would  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  paid 
for  his  cabbage.”  The  jury  gave  Daugherty  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  value  of  the  cabbage. 

During  the  last  four  years,  a  small  group  of  of¬ 
ficers  have  had  substantially  ,$75,000,000  for  selling 
pooled  milk.  It  is  not  a  private  business  or  private 
money;  it  is  a  trust,  but  the  members  have  signed 
a  contract  waiving  the  right  to  demand  an  account¬ 
ing.  The  business  is  now  an  admitted  failure.  The 
management  has  a  long  record  of  other  failures 
further  back;  but  it  deliberately  plans  another  ex¬ 
periment  again  of  its  own  making  on  a  plan  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  previous  farm  policies.  The  mem¬ 
bers  want  to  know  the  causes  of  the  failure.  They 
think  they  can  find  it  in  the  record  of  the  last  four 
years,  including  the  details  of  the  cash  account.  With 
this  record  they  think  they  can  form  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  for  a  future  policy.  They  ask  us  to  get  the 
information  for  them.  We  asked  on  their  behalf  two 
sincere  questions: 

1.  What  became  of  the  money? 

2.  What  is  the  financial  record  of  the  past  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  Borden  Company ;  and  what  is  the 
contract  with  them  for  the  future? 

Like  Bob  Cantrell’s  lawyer,  they  have  no  defense, 
and  they  resort  to  the  old  trick  of  calling  names. 
The  dairymen  who  stuck  by  them  either  by  choice  or 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  are  now  called 
selfish ;  for  the  names  fired  at  the  members’  humble 
spokesman  we  refer  you  to  any  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary.  In  the  language  of  Judge  Butts,  we  submit 
that  if  these  dairymen  and  their  spokesman  were  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  painted  that  would  be  no 
reason  why  their  patrons  should  not  know  who ‘got 
their  money  and  what  the  benevolent  monopoly  is 
likely  to  do  with  it  in  the  future.  The  jury  in  this 
ease  is  the  whole  public.  Is  Judge  Butts’  reasoning 
good,  or  is  a  saint  privileged  to  do  as  he  likes  with 
a  sinner’s  milk,  cabbage  and  money? 


Cores  and  Skins  for  Vinegar 

THE  exaporator  men  and  many  apple  growers  of 
Western  New  York  are  up  in  arms  against  a 
proitosed  bill  at  Albany  which  would  prevent  the 
use  of  cores  and  skins  of  apples  for  making  vinegar. 
In  the  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Evaporators’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Rochester  on  January  31,  the  following 
statement  was  made: 


“It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Albany  to  introduce  some  further  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  using  cores  and  skins  for  vine¬ 
gar  purposes,  with  the  idea  of  helping  fruit  growers 
and  evaporators.  It  has  been  the  case  a  great  many 
times  that  the  paternalism  displayed  in  legislation  has 
lead  to  destruction  instead  of  construction,  and  where 
legislators  should  help,  they  only  hinder. 

“There  is  coming  up  in  the  Assembly  before  long 
the  Witter  bill,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cores  and  skins 
for  making  vinegar,  which  would  change  the  present 
State  law  so  that  only  whole  fresh  fruit  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  a  State  law  now  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  needs  of  the  growers  and  evaporators,  and 
this  should  not  be  changed.  Some  years  ago,  the 
Evaporators’  Association  was  a  great  help  towards 
stopping  this  foolishness,  and  will  have  to  get  busy 
on  it  again.  It  will  be  necessary  for  everyone  interested 
in  this  business — either  as  a  grower  or  an  evaporator 
— to  write  to  their  Assemblyman  and  Senator,  objecting 
to  this  legislation. 

“Should  the  above  legislation  be  put  through  as  now 
conceived,  it  means  that  a  business  that  has  been  yield¬ 
ing  to  different  people  throughout  the  fruit  belt  from 
$300,000  to  $600,000  yearly,  will  be  practically  abolish¬ 
ed,  and  for  no  legitimate  reason. 

“We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  agricul¬ 
turists,  the  Syracuse  Fair  and  what  Albany  wants  to 
do  for  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  but  it  would  look  as 
if  they  wanted  to  pay  some  one  with  one  hand  and 
whack  him  on  the  back  with  the  other.” 

O.  J.  DEEM  A  IU.E,  Secy. 

We  find  that  the  evaporator  men  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  in  dead  earnest  about  this  bill.  They  think 
it  very  unjust,  and  are  sure  that  it  will  mean  a 
great  loss  to  them.  The  general  public  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  the  details  of  such  a  matter,  but 
if  it  means  taking  half  a  million  dollars  out  of  the 
income  due  to  farmers  it  concerns  everyone.  We 
shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  give  the  facts  in  the 
case,  with  both  sides  fairly  stated. 


Report  of  the  Agricultural  Conference 

THE  agricultural  conference  for  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation  appointed  by  President  Coolidge  to 
study  farm  conditions  and  suggest  farm  legislation 
has  made  its  report.  This  report  covers  22  pages, 
and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  synopsis  of  it  in 
any  brief  form.  The  theme  is  that  “agriculture  is 
entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  consideration  and 
the  same  degree  of  benefits  that  are  received  by 
industry.”  Therefore  it  needs  continuing  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  leadership !  That  is  what  we  have  claimed 
for  yearsr— and  particularly  as  regards  leadership. 
The  conference  truly  says  that  any  plan  which  tends 
toward  a  stimulation  of  any  particular  commodity 
for  export  will  result  in  increased  competition  with 
cheaper  labor.  There  must  be  a  “balanced  agricul¬ 
ture,”  which  means,  of  course,  plans  for  avoiding  an 
over-production.  Naturally  the  government  cannot 
bring  that  about.  It  must  be  done  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  The  legislation  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
ference  falls  under  seven  heads: 

1.  Co-operative  Marketing. — No  bill  now  before 
Congress  presents  a  full  program.  This  will  be 
found,  printed  entire  on  page  269. 

2.  Agricultural  Credits. — It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  make  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporations  eligible  to  rediscount  with  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks.  This  involves  a  simple 
change  in  the  present  stnicture  of  live  stock  finance. 
The  long  and  rather  involved  details  will  be  printed 
a  little  later. 

3.  Freight  Rate  Legislation. —  The  conference  calls 
for  an  early  and  thorough  revision  of  the  freight 
rate  structures  to  relieve  the  raw  products  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  live  stock  Horn  their  disproportionate 
share  of  transportation  costs.  It  recommends  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  take  prompt  action. 

4.  Unappropriated  Public  Domain. — A  large  acre¬ 
age  of  the  public  land  is  now  used  freely  for  grazing 
purposes.  This  gives  certain  stockmen  a  special 
privilege  and  is  unfair  competition  with  other  stock 
raisers.  The  conference  proposes  that  all  such  land 
be  leased.  That  will  stop  much  of  this  public  graz¬ 
ing,  and  bring  in  some  little  income.  In  this  matter 
we  wish  the  conference  had  gone  further  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  “reclamation”  work  be  held  up  un¬ 
til  at  least  demand  and  supply  are  more  nearly  ad¬ 
justed. 

5.  Tariff  on  Agricultural  Products. — The  confer¬ 
ence  says  that  the  cattle  industry  is  suffering 
through  a  lack  of  full  tariff  on  hides  and  meat,  and 
that  the  dairy  business  is  developing  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  The  substance  of  the  report  seems  to  be  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  tariff,  agriculture  should  have 
its  full  share  of  benefit.  Specifically  the  conference 
calls  for  the  extension  of  one  year  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  cattle  may  be  returned  from  Mexico  free 
of  duty. 

6.  Aid  for  Experiment  Stations. — The  conference 
thinks  more  money  should  be  given  the  stations  so 
(Continued  on  Page  275) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Song  My  Mother  Sang 

A  little  song  I  used  to  know 
Came  drifting  over  the  x-adio  ; 

And  as  I  listened  in  once  more 
I  saw  my  mother,  pale  and  sweet; 

I  saw  the  lamplight  on  the  floor, 

The  rug  she  braided  at  her  feet — 

Oh,  sweet  it  i-ises  clear  and  free, 

A  song  my  mother  sang  to  me. 

Once  more  I  feel  my  mother’s  hands 
As  here  beside  my  chair  she  stands, 

Hex-e  in  this  empty  room — oh,  kind 
The  art  that  brings  her  back  !  Tonight 
With  happy  tears  my  eyes  are' blind 
Beneath  the  quiet  candle  light. 

I  heard  it  first  beside  her  knee, 

A  song  my  mother  sang  to  me. 

— Marv  Carolyn  Davies,  in 

'  'New  York  Sun. 


Many  readers  make  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  entertainments  suitable  for  the 
Grange  or  for  neighborhood  sociables, 
either  to  raise  money  or  to  provide  a 
social  evening.  Sometimes  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  is  desired,  sometimes  games  or 
other  amusements.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  affairs,  who  can  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  helpful  to  others.  What  sort  of 
entertainment  is  most  likely  to  draw  a 
crowd  in  a  rural  neighborhood?  What 
do  you  find  most  remunerative  as  an  en¬ 
tertainment  to  raise  money?  This  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and  we  are  sure  some 
of  our  readers  can  offer  valuable  ex¬ 
perience. 

* 

A?r  anonymous  inquirer  says  she  has 
a  9x12  Brussels  rug  which  has  a  large 
square  cut  out  for  pipeless  heater  reg¬ 
ister.  She  would  like  to  know  a  way  to 
sew  this  piece  back  in  again  solidly  and 
neatly.  This  is  a  ti*oublesome  thing,  but 
in  such  an  emergency  we  would  proceed 
as  follows:  Baste  the  square  piece  cut 
out  upon  a  piece  of  heavy  material  about 
4  in.  larger  all  around.  Lay  this  under 
the  hole  in  the  rug,  fitting  carefully  so 
that  the  pattern  matched,  just  as  before 
cutting.  Baste  all  in  place  so  that  it 
could  not  slip,  the  edges  of  the  rug  being 
basted  firmly  to  the  piece  of  cloth  on 
which  the  patch  was  laid.  Then,  with 
darning  wool  that  matched  the  color  of 
the  carpet,  weave  closely  back  and  forth 
across  the  join,  drawing  the  edges  close 
without  puckering,  and  working  the  darn¬ 
ing  under  the  pile  of  the  carpet.  We 
have  darned  a  cut  in  a  Brussels  carpet 
in  this  way  quite  successfully.  Last  of 
all  hem  the  material  holding  the  patch  to 
the  under  side  of  the  rug,  turning  the 
edges  under,  and  sewing  firmly.  Set  in 
with  this  material  to  reinforce  under¬ 
neath,  the  patch  would  be  perfectly  firm, 
and  while  not  invisible,  it  would  be  quite 
inconspicuous  when  woven  in  with  mend¬ 
ing  wool  of  the  same  color. 


From  the  Lonely  Farmhouse 

The  year  1925  has  certainly  given  us 
some  glorious  days  and  tonight  is  fit  for 
an  artist.  The  air  is  crisp,  and  moon 
and  stars  make  every  snowflake  glisten. 
The  ice  is  prime  and  the  young  folks  en- 
jov  games  on  it,  and  the  icehouses  ai’e 
being  filled  with  an  extra  fine  crop.  The 
week  of  Christmas  gave  us  a  temperature 
of  4,  6  and  10  degrees  below  zero,  and 
ice  formed  rapidly  while  we  were  thank¬ 
ful  the  children  did  not  have  that  week 
in  school.  There  is  probably  six  inches 
of  well  packed  snow,  and  it  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  autoing  and  sleighing. 

The  older  boys  have  gone  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  with  a  violin,  he  having  promised 
to  play  for  them  and  also  help  them  to 
play.  If  I  were  asked  what  our  town 
needed  especially.  I  think  I  would  say 
“community  singing.”  The  old-time  sing¬ 
ing  master  who  went  from  town  to  town 
holding  singing  schools  in  Winter  is  no 
more  in  our  vicinity.  Singing  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  public  schools,  but  all 
the  music  taxight  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  is  perhaps  a  song  or  two  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Memorial  Day ;  consequently 
our  young  folks  think  they  can’t  sing, 
and  depend  upon  “canned  music”  in  some 
form. 

Every  Christmas  finds  most  of  us  wish¬ 
ing  we  had  begun  to  plan  for  Christmas 
earlier  and  these  Winter  days  are  good 
times  to  begin.  There  are  remnant  sales 
in  the  papers  in  nearby  towns  as  well  as 
farther  away,  and  towels,  aprons,  etc., 
can  be  made.  The  subject  of  cutting 
trees  for  Christmas  interested  us,  bxit  no 
one  mentioned  one  phase  of  the  subject. 


That  is,  many  of  the  finest  trees  come  up 
in  pastures  far  enough  apart  so  they  are 
very  regularly  branched  and  bushy,  but 
when  grown  up  would  never  make  good 
timber,  being  large  at  the  base,  taper 
fast,  and  just  a  mass  of  knots.  These 
trees  destroy  good  pasture  land,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  lose 
the  use  of  his  pasture  to  let  such  trees 
grow,  lose  the  intei;est  on  his  money  in¬ 
vested  and  pay  taxes  on  the  land. 

A  letter  from  a  Florida  friend  makes 
us  think  we  have  more  birds  than  she 
sees,  and  expresses  the  regret  that  in  a 
month  she  has  not  met  Mr.  Mocker,  and 
but  few  other  birds.  Crows  are  still 
with  us,  and  we  were  surprised  to  hear 
a  phoebe  January  7  and  8.  The  chick¬ 
adees,  juncoes  and  grosbeaks  come  in 
flocks,  and  robins  were  here  as  late  as 
November.  November  gave  us  so  many 
blossoms  too.  In  an  old  cemetery  Phlox 
subulata  bloomed  as  if  in  Spring,  sweet 
violets,  dandelions,  pansies,  double 
daisies,  Bridal  Robe  Chrysanthemum  and 
Verbenas’  bloomed  in  the  yard. 

I  am  glad  ,to  learn  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  other  places.  If  I  were  to  criticize 


its  work  in  our  county  I  would  say  it 
didn't  advertise  itself  enough,  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  appeal  to  the  small  farmer 
on  the  one-man  hill  farms.  Last  year 
we  could  not  find  out  by  posters  or 
county  papers  where  the  field  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  After  it  was  over  there 
was  a  small  account  of  it  in  a  local 
papex-,  and  a  small  attendance  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  did  not  know 
when  or  where  it  was  to  be  held.  The 
fee  of  $10  seems  too  much  to  the  small 
farmer,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  stronger  if  it  had  five  $2 
fees  rather  than  one  $10  fee.  The  women 
in  our  pai’t  of  the  town  would  be  glad 
of  help  with  dressmaking  and  millinery 
work,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  but  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  There 
is  also  room  for  boys  and  girls  club  work. 

Winter  is  my  shut-in  time.  Peggy 
carries  the  pupils,  Samson  draws  wood  to 
town,  and  Saturday  there  are  usually 
little  extra  things  to  do  when  the  boys 
are  home  to  help  me,  so  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  I  can  leave,  and  Sundays  have 
been  cold  or  squally  so  we  couldn't  at¬ 
tend  church  always. 

The  hand  separator  is  a  high-grade 
disk  machine,  but  after  13  years  of  con¬ 
stant  use  the  little  tin  patches  that  are 
put  on  every  other  disk  to  hold  them 
apart  were  worn  down,  flattened  and  a 
few  missing.  If  we  ordered  new  disks 
we  must  return  bowl  and  all  to  be  re¬ 
balanced.  and  we  did  not  wish  to  lose 
the  use  of  our  machine.  One  motto  of 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Keep  your  teeth  healthy  by  keeping  them  clean. 
Remove  causes  of  tooth  decay  with  a  safe  com¬ 
mon-sense  dentifrice. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  “washes”  and 
polishes  your  teeth  safely.  No  “cure-all”  claims 
are  made  for  Colgate’s.  It  cleans  your  teeth 
thoroughly.  No  dentrifrice  can  do  more  than 
this.  ‘  1 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  warns  against 
gritty  dentifrices.  Colgate’s  contains  no  grit. 

For  “Good  Teeth — Good  Health”  brush  your 
teeth  with  Colgate’s  after  every  meal  and  before 
going  to  bed.  A  visit  to  your  dentist  at  least 
twice  a  year  also  makes  your  teeth  last  longer. 

Large  tube,  25c — at  your  favorite  store. 

COLGATE  CO..  Established  1 806 


Colgate’s  Cashmere  Colgate’ sTalc — 25c  Colgate’s  “Handy  Colgate’s  Rapid 

Bouquet  Soap— 25c  Grip”  Shaving  Shave  Cream — 35c 

Stick — 35c 


I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Minis  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

MILTON  GORDON  540  Jackson  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


to  L*  at  this  big 
sale.  Send  today  for  FREE  catalog  .  W.  c.  Dewing 
of  200  bargains.  Satisfaction  guar-  2he  StoveMan' 
anteed  or  money  back.  Easy  payments — as  low  as 

$3.00  down — or  cash  as 
WHY  you  prefer.  30  days  trial 
in  your  home.  You  risk 
nothing.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  550, COO  people 
Down  praiseKalamazooqual- 
ity.  Don’t  wait— mail 
me  a  postal  now. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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ITS  FULL  IMPORT 


Do  you  always  realiie  the  full 
import  of  the  frequent  cough, 
cold  or  similar  ailment? 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  weakened  body.  If  your 
resistance  is  weak  you  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  Try  it. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-39 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  lor  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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in  am  Weather 

The  Delco-Light  Deep  Well  Pump 
can  be  placed  outdoors  if  desired.  No 
pump  house  to  build — no  pit  to  dig. 
Storms,  snow  or  ice  have  no  effect 
oh  it. 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

Delco  -  Light  Water  Systems  are 
gear'driven — that  means  no  belt  trou¬ 
ble.  Simple,  efficient,  dependable, 
economical — oiled  only  once  in  six 
months.  Built  by  the  makers  of 
Delco-Light  Electric  Plants. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  that 
tells  about  the  various  Delco-Light 
Water  Systems  for  deep  wells  and 
shallow  wells.  There  are  models  for 
both  32- volt  and  110- volt  current. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  Qeneral  Motor*  Corporation 
Dept.  G-1JDAYTON,  OHIO 


the  house  is  “What  man  has  done,  man 
can  do,”  so  one  squally  day  the  men  re¬ 
moved  the  bits  of  tin  from  one  disk, 
split  open  a  new  tin  cocoa  can  and,  using 
one  piece  for  a  pattern,  cut  bits  of  tin 
and  inserted  in  the  disk.  It  was  quite 
easily  done,  so  all  were  repaired,  and  the 
separator  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  no  loss  of  time  or  repair  bill. 

Every  time  I  read  of  a  fire  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  neighbor's  words,  “Fire 
seems  such  a  total  loss,  if  anyone  steals 
from  me  I  can  at  least  hope  it  will  do 
somebody  some  good.”  "When  your  stove 
pipe  or  chimney  starts  to  burn  out  wet 
up  a  teacup  or  more  of  baking  soda  and 
pour  it  in  the  stove.  We  are  told  it 
forms  a  gas  much  like  that  in  a  chemical 
extinguisher,  and  smothers  the  flame.  If 
it  can  be  put  in  the  chimney  around  the 
stove  pipe  it  is  more  effective  in  chimney 
fires. 

Christmas  brought  the  boys  the  usual 
new  games  and  I  watch  with  interest. 
The  boys  try  them,  they  try  them  with 
the  neighbors  and  then  “Where  is  the 
fiinch?”  dominoes  or  checkers,  whichever 
it  happens  to  be.  Can  no  new  games 
be  invented  as  entertaining  as  the  old? 

MOTHER  BEE. 


OR  MORE  « 

—30%  MATERIAL ! 
-40%  LABOR ! 

Buy  Direct  —  saving  4 
big  profits!  Pocket  these 
savings  yourself.  Most  re¬ 
markable  money  -saving 
prices  ever  offered.  Factory 
cut—  nowastc.  Savecnough 
to  furnish  your  home. 

Note  these  three  bargains. 
Others  $380.00  up. 

Handsome  Cat-  CDTP 
slog  in  Colors  1  IWLIt 
Prices  include  all  lumber,  mill- 
work,  roofing,  latb,  hardware, 
paints  .  nails.  Plans  furnished 
FREE.  Freight  paid  East  of 
M  i  s  s  i  a  si  p  p  i  and  North  of 
Mason-Dixon  Line, 

Write  for  Catalog  now  J 

LI  BERTY 
HOMES  — 

BAY  CITY  —  MICH 
DEPT-' 


CASH  old  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  TIIE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference- 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AS 

LOW  AS 


If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  you 
will  surely  want  the  big  new  1925  Independent 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  50% 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusivede- 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  prices: 

b&r  ROIL  Wall  Paper,  per  roll  .....  2c  to  30c 

/  House  Paint  $2.40  gal.  (in  bbls.  $1.85) 

9x12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug,  $16.95 

Samtas,  per  12  yard  roll . $4.75 

Window  Shades . .  48c 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Company 

WORLD  S  FOREMOST  DECORATORS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Department  N 

perea  1. 

//7&3LS.  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI 


Improvements  at  Small  Cost 

With  the  coming  of  Winter  my  work 
slacked  up  a  little  ;  there  were  fewer  out¬ 
door  steps  to  take,  and  less  company 
dropping  in,  hence  I  saw  a  chance  to  do 
some  fixing  around  the  house.  Two  of 
my  bedrooms  were  very  shabby.  I  took 
an  appraisal  of  them.  In  the  larger  one 
paint  and  paper  were  in  bad  condition ; 
the  furnishings  consisted  of  a  golden  oak 
dresser,  a  good  white  enameled  bed,  good 
white  scrim  curtains,  a  white-painted, 
ladder-back  chair  and  a  rocker. 

My  first  move  was  to  paint  the  wood¬ 
work,  which  required  two  coats  of  flat 
white  and  one  of  enamel.  It  looked  fine 
when  finisned.  To  get  a  good  job  of 
painting  one  cannot  be  stingy  of  the 
coats  of  paint.  From  the  dresser  I  re¬ 
moved  the  back,  which  was  an  ornate 
affair,  but  which  held  a  large,  square, 
plate-glass  mirror.  The  body  of  the 
dresser,  or  chest  of  drawers,  and  the 
mirror  frame  I  treated  to  two  coats  of 
flat  white  paint  and  one  of  enamel.  The 
surface  being  so  smooth  made  a  perfect 
job  of  the  work.  The  mirror  hangs  on 
the  wall ;  the  dresser  back  went  into  the 
fire.  A  little,  old  bureau  with  towel- 
rack  ends,  which  I  had  picked  up  pre¬ 
viously  at  an  auction  for  $1.75,  and  a 
rocker  got  at  the  same  place  for  75  cents, 
were  painted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dresser.  Then  I  found  in  the  city  a 
lovely,  all-over,  bluish  wallpaper  for  20 
cents  a  roll,  marked  down  from  twice 
that.  In  many  city  stores  they  cut  the 
price  in  half  when  they  get  nearly  out  of 
a  design.  The  papering  I  hired  done. 
I  found  a  good,  but  light  weight,  cretonne 
of  color  harmonizing  to  paper  and  rug 
for  25  cents  a  yard.  Blue-bordered 
towels  and  wash  cloths,  with  blue  pieced 
quilts,  completed  the  room.  The  result 
of  my  work  is  a  cozy  delightful  room, 
and  the  cost : 

Paint . $2.60 

Paper  .  2.40 

Paper  hanging  .  6.00 

Cretonne  for  overdrapes,  laun¬ 
dry  bag,  etc .  1.25 

Blue  ribbon  from  electric  to  bed 

for  pull  . 10 

Bureau  .  1.75 

Chair . 75 


$14.85 

Not  so  bad  considering  that  this  in¬ 
cludes  two  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  smaller  room  also  needed  paint 
and  paper,  but  the  furnishings  consisted 
of  a  good  maple  bedroom  set  and  chair, 
so  all  that  was  needed  was  paint,  paper 
and  new  window  curtain.  I  worked  out 
my  color  scheme  around  a  beautiful,  old, 
Tree  of  Paradise  green  and  white  quilt, 
which  I  decided  to  use  for  a  bedspread. 
I  treated  the  woodwork  the  same  as  the 
other  room,  and  also  found  at  the  same 
price  wallpaper  of  a  tan-gray  leaf  de¬ 
sign  with  pink  and  green  border.  My 
window  curtain  is  of  green  gingham. 
Green  gingham  doilies  on  white  covers  of 
dresser  and  commode  and  green  glass 
soap  dish  give  an  individual  touch.  Pink 
bordered  towels  and  washcloths,  pink 
ribbon  pull  for  light  and  homemade  rugs 
on  painted  floor  completes  a  charming 
room.  Cost : 

Paper  . $2.60 

Paper  hanging  .  4.00 

Gingham  .  75 

Paint  .  1.50 


$8.25 

If  we  could  realize  more  fully  how 
much  can  be  done  with  paint  alone  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  painting,  we  would 
have  our  homes  much  prettier. 

E.  M.  H. 


?1.65 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DePt  N 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog. 


NAME 


ST  &  NC 


R  F.  D 


TOWN 


STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


Use  of  Triplicate  Cooker 

I  want  to  pass  on  this  little  help  fh 
I  find  is  quite  a  saving,  as  well  as  a  hel 
The  triplicate  aluminum  set  makes  a  fn 
double  boiler  and  is  also  flue,  used  in  ti 
same  manner  to  keep  food  warm.  Fir 
hot  water  in  lower  dish,  then  food,  mes 
gravy,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  keep  he 
then  insert  the  third  dish,  with  veg 
tables,  etc.  mks.  w.  h. 


If  only  I  had  taken 

my  parents'  advice 


How  often  have  you  heard  people  exclaim,  “I  wish  I  had  heeded 
my  parents  when  they  wanted  me  to  take  piano  lessons”?  After 
listening  to  a  good  pianist,  how  many  times  has  it  left  you  with 
a  longing  to  be  able  to  create  such  music  yourself? 

Some  day  your  children  will  be  grown  up.  Will  they  be  able 
to  play  ?  Or  will  they  have  to  sit  back  and  say,  “I  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  piano”?  Give  them  this  opportunity. 
Buy  a  good  piano  and  make  music  a  part  of  their  education. 

A  Weaver  Piano  is  a  source  of  constant  musical  inspiration — to 
the  beginner,  to  the  trained  ear  of  the  practical  musician.  The 
enchanting  purity  of  its  tone  entices  the  stumbling  fingers  of  the 
learner.  It  arouses  the  desire  to  make  good  music.  The  Weaver 
action,  noted  for  its  responsiveness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  invites 
and  rewards  faithful  practicing. 

After  using  a  Weaver  Piano,  Mme.  Louise  Homer,  late  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  said  of  it:  “I  am  delighted  with  your 
Weaver  Piano.  The  tone  and  action  suit  me  exactly.”  This  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  many  of  this  country’s  leading  musi¬ 
cians  who  have  chosen  the  Weaver  from  among  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  pianos.  Its  tone  and  action,  the  two  most  important  requisites 
of  a  piano,  have  received  the  unstinted  praise  of  these  exacting 
artists. 

A  good  piano  should  be  a  part  of  every  home.  Write  to-day 
for  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Ask  for  the  Weaver 
catalog — and  full  details  of  our  easy  terms.  A  liberal  allowance 
Will  be  made  on  your  present  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargain#.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

2S4  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


Agents — Sell  Towels 

Here  is  a  live  proposition  for  live  agents.  A  new 
patented  KNITTED  Towel!  Something  different, 
yet  an  article  that  is  used  by  every  one  every  day. 
Each  towel  put  up  in  sealed,  transparent,  germ- 
proof  packet.  Ready  to  open  and  use.  Sells  on  sight 
because  goods  are  attractive,  price  is  low,  and  every 
towel  guaranteed.  Big  commissions  paid,  Both  men 
and  women  agents  wanted.  Repeat  business  steady. 
Write  for  full  information  or  better  still  send  $1  for 
sample  box  of  San-KN IT-ary  bath  and  hand  towels 
and  get  busy  at  once.  Your  dollar  back  if  for  any 
reason  you  don’t  like  the  samples.  This  is  the  big 
towel  season.  You  can  make  handsome  profits  if 
you  act  at  once.  Good  territories  available.  Write 
us  today.  San-KNIT-ary  Textile  Mills,  lOll 
Diamond  St.,  Dept.  18 ‘Ztt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Gas  Fire  Anywhere 

A  Different  Oil-Gas  Burner  with  Flame 
Control.  Makes  own  gas  from  kerosene 
or  furnace  oil. 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole-  * 
sale  prices.  Before  papering  1 
your  home  send  for  big  free  ' 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls. 


Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
'  ;Dept.  42  Philadelphia 


Special  new  features  such  as  bronze 
generator,  German  Silver  Needle,  flame 
control  and  new  flame  spreader. 

Takes  place  of  other  fuel  in  any  stove 
from  camp  outfit  to  furnace. 

Send  $15.00  for  complete  outfit.  Your 
money  hack  if  not  satisfied  in  ten  days’ 
trial.  Write  for  FREE  literature. 


E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 

Dept.  175,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Agents—  Write  for  territory 


Home  Economy 
Oil -  Gas  Burner 
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Your 

Children 


Your  children  will  be  the  agricultural,  professional 
and  business  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  Their 
future  success  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  foundation  that  is  laid  now. 

The  present  systems  of  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  preliminary 
preparation  needed  for  the  future. 

New  York  Central  Lines  pay  more  than  $100,000  a 
day  in  taxes,  a  considerable  part  of  which  goes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  the  communities 
we  serve. 

New  York  Central  Lines  take  pride  in  be¬ 
ing  a  contributor  to  the  future  well-being 
and  happiness  of  your  children. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL —BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


All  Uf  f!  fl  I  V  A  D  VI  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
KLIi  TV  UUL  I  Ann  75c  to  S2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
u.  A.C  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Latest  patterns  in  Silk  and  Cotton,  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  newest  designs.  FREE. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO..  87-G  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


m> 


they  saw, 
they  stayed 


"Here  you  can  count  on 
eggs  through  all  the 
winter  months  which  you 
can  sell  at  a  price  which 
makes  the  city  people 
howl." 

— Mas.  T.  E.  B., 

Merced. 

"I  am  particularly  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  quality 
of  this  soil,  which  is  won¬ 
derfully  rich  and  produc¬ 
tive  while  the  presence  of 
sand  in  it  *makea  it  easy 
to  work.” 

— W.  F.  D.. 

Petaluma. 


Jor  your  family’s  sake 

CALIFORNIA  offers  a  better  chance  for  you  to  succeed.  It  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  to  your  children.  It  offers  a  happier  life  to  your 
wife.  No  matter  what  type  of  farming  you  want  to  follow  you  can  get 
more  reward  for  your  labor  here,  if  you  have  a  reasonable  stake  to  get 
started.  The  first  step  is  to  send  coupon  below  for  "Farming  in  California,” 
an  84  page  booklet  that  answers  all  your  questions.  It  covers  various 
types  of  farming — poultry,  raising,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  etc.,  it  tells 
about  soils,  credits,  irrigation,  climate,  co-operative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions,  living  conditions.  Sixteen  chapters  of  facts — written  by  unbiased 
authorities.  It  will  be  sent  free  by  Californians  Inc.  ,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  of  citizens  interested  only  in  the  sound  development  of  the 
state.  Californians  Inc.  will  help  to  get  you  well  located  here.  Send 
coupon  below  now  for  "Farming  in  California.”  Address  Californians 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


MAIL  this  coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLET  about  life  in  California 


Californians  Inc- 


Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 

140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  the  booklet, 

" Farming  in  California.” 

Name _ _ — 


Address 
Town  S’  State  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  the  Rural 
family  know  the  kind  of  hours  I  keep 
in  Winter,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which 
most  of  these  letters  are  written.  It 
is  late  enough,  anyway,  in  spite  of  fre¬ 
quent  resolutions  about  reform.  The  first 
hour  after  supper  belongs  to  Johnny, 
Humpty  Dumpty,  Old  Mother  Hubbard, 
Peter  Rabbit,  etc.  Johnny  is  voracious 
for  ‘'readings,”  and  when  he,  in  turn, 
“reads”  them  to  me,  he  puts  a  word  of 
dramatic  effect  into  them  ! 

Since  the  great  old  sofa  has  moved  in, 
and  parked  'beside  the  fireplace,  and 
grandfather’s  clock  has  come  home  from 
the  “doctor,”  to  delight  me  with  its  sil¬ 
very  bell,  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  leave 
my  beloved  living-room  and  go  to  bed. 
The  sofa  is  so  much  better  for  Winter 
luxury  than  was  my  old  lounge,  of  the 
day-bed  type.  I  think  it  is  an  index  of 
the  plain  ways  of  my  family,  that  there 
never  was  a  real  sofa  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore,  nor  any  mahogany  except  the  clock 
and  a  mirror  frame  or  two.  But  the 
place  was  always  overflowing  with  books 
and  papers.  The  kittens  took  to  the 
sofa,  the  very  day  it  moved  in  :  it  shields 
them  from  drafts  so  nicely  !  They  never 
thought  much  of  the  lounge.  There  will 
be  no  renovation  till  warmer  weather. 
I  seem  to  have  heard  that  one  must  not 
use  varnish  remover  on  mahogany — that 
it  injures  the  color;  does  anybody  know? 

There  must  have  been  some  jokers 
among  the  old  cabinet-makers.  My 
friend,  the  collector,  exhibited  a  stand, 
bought  as  cherry,  without  close  scrutiny, 
which  proved  to  have  no  precious  wood 
about  it  except  mahogany  veneer  on  the 
drawer  fronts.  It  looked  suspiciously 
like  one  I  had  at  home,  so  I  started  an 
investigation.  Mine  is  in  the  same  boat, 
except  that  one  leg  is  cherry !  It  is 
nicely  colored,  convenient,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  old,  and  didn’t  cost  much  ;  so  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  good  joke,  and  no  cause  for 
shame,  when  a  dealer  also  was  taken  in. 
And  that  is  nothing  to  what  happened  at 
a  sale  of  antiques  last  Fall,  a  particularly 
handsome  drop-leaf  sold  for  $60,  but 
somebody  turned  it  over,  and  it  bore  a 
Grand  Rapids  mark  ! 

My  best  friend  came  out  from  town 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  we  drove  10 
miles  and  back  to  bring  home  the  clock. 

I  shouldn’t  have  dared  to  have  her,  if  the 
weather  had  not  been  pleasant,  as  she 
is  not  very  strong,  and  used  to  a  warmer 
house.  Which  reminds  me  to  wonder  if 
anybody  knows  why  an  anthracite  stove 
burns  up  into  the  magazine,  instead  of 
feeding  down  properly?  We  used  to 
have  a  stove  with  the  same  bad  habit, 
but  they  didn’t  all  have  it ;  and  I’d  like 
to  know  why. 

The  buying  and  selling  part  of  this 
farming,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  boss. 
Sometimes  it  is  funny,  sometimes  it  isn’t. 
Earl’s  wages,  according  to  custom,  were 
to  include  a  200-1'b.  hog  for  butchering. 
As  I  had  none  of  the  proper  size,  one 
must  be  bought,  and  he  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  larger  one,  and  pay  the 
difference.  We  paid  lie  a  lb.,  and  pork 
went'  lower  the  next  day,  and  stayed 
down  for  a  week  ! 

Quite  otherwise  was  the  episode  of  the 
corn.  I  was  ready  to  sell  a  few  hundred 
bushels,  and  Mr.  A.  wished  to  buy.  Mar¬ 
ket  price  doesn’t  mean  much  to  us  in  a 
year  like  this — we  who  have  good  corn 
rnarke  our  own  price,  in  reason,  of 
course.  I  named  a  figure  that  scandalized 
Earl.,  and  another  man  who  was  here — 
they  regarding  it  as  too  cheap.  But  Mr. 
A.  would  not  pay  it,  offering  five  cents 
less.  So  there  was  no  sale.  After  all 
the  discussion,  I  bolstered  my  courage 
and  boosted  the  price  five  cents  higher, 
and  refused  from  another  buyer,  that 
same  afternoon,  the  price  I  had  quoted 
to  Mr.  A.  Still  no  sale.  Next  day  Mr. 
A.  called  up  to  inquire,  while  I  had  ne¬ 
gotiations  pending  with  another  nm.  Of 
course  I  told  him  the  new  price.  Still 
no  sale — but  he  went  to  my  neighbor  and 
bought  corn  for  five  cents  more  than  my 
top  price !  Of  course  we  gasped,  and 
also  laughed.  But  I  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  after  all,  for  not  buying,  for  a 
few  weeks  later  I  sold  all  the  corn  I 
wanted  to  sell,  for  15  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  I  had  asked  Mr.  A.,  and  five 
cents  more  than  he  paid  my  neighbor ! 

I  made  an  eggless  cake  this  _  afternoon, 
mostly  to  convince  Lula  that  it  could  be 
done ;  but  it  burned  on  the  bottom,  as 
usual !  My  kerosene  vapor  burners  seem 
i  too  hot  for  the  little  set-on  oven,  and  I 
;  haven’t  worked  out  a  satisfactory  insula¬ 
tion  yet.  I  have  ordered  some  asbestos 
mats  made,  larger  and  heavier  than  those 
I  that  can  he  bought,  and  they  may  help. 

|  I  have  had  this  recipe  so  long  that  I  do 
not  know  its  source,  so  perhaps  it  is  all 
right  to  give  it : 

Eggless  Chocolate  Cake. — One  cup  light 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  rich  sour  milk,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  (scant),  two  teaspoons 
cocoa  (heaping),  pinch  of  salt.  A  little 
more  flour  than  for  layer  cake,  if  to  be 
baked  in  a  small  loaf  pan.  This  is  also 
nice  for  muffin  pans,  when  it  need  not 
be  quite  so  stiff.  As  a  rule,  an  eggless 
cake  should  be  made  a  trifle  stiffer  than 
one  with  eggs,  e.  m.  c. 


Quperfine  Razor 

30  DAYS 

FreeTrial 


NO  matter  how  tender 
your  skin,  or  strong  your 

beard,  here  is  the  razor  - 

that  will  give  the  Perfect,  Painless  Shave,  that  will 
not  smart  or  burn.  The  “  Gleason”  is  made  of  the 
Highest  Grade,  Special  Formula,  Crucible  Steel, 
Electrically  Hardened  and  Tempered.  It  is  round- 
pointed  and  Concave  Hollow  Ground,  with  the 
Keenest  Cutting  Edge.  It  is  beautifully  shaped 
and  perfectly  balanced;  a  First  Quality  Superfine 
Razor  in  Every  Respect.  We  Take  Every  Risk, 
You  Take  None!  The  “  Gleason  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  direct  from  us.  Hence  the  very  low  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  $2.00.  No  C.  O.  D.  charges  or  extras 
for  you  to  pay.  Send  us  only  $2.00  and  the  razor 
and  Fine  strop  will  be  sent  at  once,  postage  paid. 

Use  it  every  day  for  a  month  at  our 
irisk.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  X  he 
(Gleason  ”  is  the  finest  razor  you  ever 
used,  return  it;  we  will  refund  your  $2.00 
instantly  without  quibble  or  question. 
You  cannot  lose,  you  cannot  be 
disappointed,  you  don’t  take  a 
single  chance.  Remit  by  Money 
Order,  Registered  Mail  or  Check.  State 
whether  your  beard  is  light,  medium  or 
heavy,  so  we  can  send  the  razor  suited 
to  your  needs. 

Nothing  Extra  for  Strop!  Ifyou  will 
act  Now,  we  willsend  you  a  Very  Desirable 
All-Leather  Combination  Strop,  made  of 
Fxtra  Heavy  Genuine  Horsehide;  a  very 
good  strop  in  every  way.  It  does  not 
cost  you  a  penny  extra  if  you  send 
your  order  for  the  Razor  Quickly. 

Reference:  Westchester  Trust  Co.,  Yonkers  N.Y . 
or  any  mercantile  agency . 

The  Gleason  Co. 

Dept.  M  Yonkers,  N.  Y . 
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HOOD  FURNACES 

Make  Cheerful  Homes 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND 
NAME  OF  NEAREST  HOOD  DEALER 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.,  Dept.L,  Corning,  N.Y, 


Personal  Stationery  $ 

200  SHEETS  100  ENVELOPES 

PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS 


on  every  sheet  and  envelope  (4  lines  or  less).  Sheets 
6  x  7  of  the  famous  Whiting's  Bond.  Envelopes  to 
match.  Shipped  in  attractivebox.  West  of  Denver  add 
itTTOTder.  Order  NOW. 

622  MYRICK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


10c.  Write  plainly.  Remit  wi 

UNIVERSAL  STATIONERY  CO. 


Earn 
a  Bigger 
Income 


The  Best  Job  You  Ever  Had 

DO  YOU  want  a  job  that  pays  big  —  a 
job  where  you  are  your  own  boss  — 
where  there  are  no  limits  to  the  amount 
of  money  you  can  make?  Here  it  is 
We  are  a  big,  substantial  New  York 
firm.  We  need  salesmen  to  sell  our 
high  class  clothing.  We  give  you  all  the 
assistance  any  man  could  possibly  ask 
for.  We  supply  you  with  an  outfit  that 
reduces  selling  to  an  easy, pleasant  occu¬ 
pation  even  if  you  have  never  sold  before. 
And  we  back  you  up  with  the  finest 
clothes  ever  sold  for  $24.75 — Latest  N.  Y. 
styles — splendidly  tailored  of  fine,  long- 
wearing  woolens.  Clothes  you  will  be 
proud  to  sell  —  clothes  that  bring  big 
repeat  business. 

You  are  sure  of  your  money.  You  col¬ 
lect  your  liberal  commission  when  you 
make  the  sale.  Customer  pays  balance 
direct  to  us.  No  troublesome  details  for 
you  to  attend  to.  Remember  this  is  a 
permanent,  all-year-round  job,  with  a 
tremendous  future. 

Write  today  for  details  and  kit,  and  be 
on  the  job  in  a  week.  If  you  are  sincere, 
if  you  are  a  worker,  this  is  your  big  op¬ 
portunity.  Grasp  it. 

Send  for  Free  Order-Taking  Kit 

These  kits  make  it  astonishingly  easy  to  sell 
Harrison  Clothes.  Kit  A  (free)  is  best  if  you  want 
to  try  out  selling  Harrison  Clothes.  Kit  B  is  a 
large  sized  specialty  man’s  kit,  elaborately  cased. 
Kit  B  is  so  expensive  we  have  to  ask  for  a  depo¬ 
sit  of  §3  before  sending  it.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
your  kit  today. 

S.  HARRISON  BROS.,  Dept.  5A,  1 33  W.  21  st  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Send'me,  free.  Kit  A  [  ].  (Check  the  kit  you  want). 
Send  me  Kit  B  —  enclosed  is  my  check  for  $3  [  ]. 

Name  . 


Address  . 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1 ;  stores  sell  this  at.81.?5  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them !  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R-  TV.  WISH  Babylon,  Pf.  Y. 
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Chase  Tain  Away 
with  SMus  ter  ole 

When  the  winds  blow  raw 
and  chill  and  rheumatism  starts 
to  tingle  in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  get  out  your  good 
friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white  ointment 
gently  over  the  sore  spot.  As  Muster¬ 
ole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  down 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then  comes  cooling, 
welcome  relief  from  Old  Man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster,  Musterole  does  the 
work  without  the  burn  and  blister 
Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds, 
just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.AskforChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^PIPE  DIRECT- BUY  DIRECT^ 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needful*  at  a  big 
aaving  over  even  the  regular 
mall  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  systems, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price*. 

Smyth-Despard  Co.  796-804  Broad  St.,Utica.  N.Y. 

Plumbing-Plpe-Flttings  p— ’ 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  L_  1 


Stop  Leaks!  Repair  Breaks! 
Make  Loose  Parts  Stay  Tight! 


fcmooth-On  No.  1  makes  quick  easy  and 
uepexKlable  rennys  on  cracked  heating 
— boilers,  radiators, 
pipes,  tanks,  leaky 
ovens,  furnaces, 
loose  handles, 
leaky  radiators, 
hose  connections, 
gas  tanks,  cracked 
water  jackets,  loose 
nuts,  grease  cups 
and  hub  caps,  etc. 

You  can  make  25c 
to  $25  saving  every 
time— without  waitin 
al  “fixer. ” 


for  a  profession- 


Wrlte  for 


Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  in  6-oz.,  1,  5  or  10 
pound  tin  at  your  hardware  store  and  be 


FREE  BOOK  prepared  for  emergencies: 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO 

Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


fooitwM  SH00TH  0N 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 


E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  P.1! actical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  car-entry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

ZZ  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

S  333  West  30lh  Street,  New  York  E 
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Experiment  With  Hot 
School  Lunches 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about  hot  lunches  in  the 
rural  school.  I  have  a  school  of  17 
pupils,  nearly  all  small  children.  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  know¬ 
how  we  worked  out  our  hot  lunch  plan. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my 
Irustee  and  then  with  the  children.  A 
few  days  later  several  children  brought 
word  that  their  parents  did  not  approve 
of  the  hot  lunch  plan.  So  I  went  and 
called  on  the  mothers  and  talked  it  over 
with  them.  They  told  me  to  try  it  for 
a  while.  Everyone,  little  and  big,  got 
busy.  We  practiced  noons,  nights  after 
school  and  some  in  school,  on  a  Mother 
Goose  play.  The  tickets  were  made  in 
drawing  class  and  sold  for  25  cents.  Our 
play  was  well  patronized  by  the  parents 
of  the  children.  We  served  coffee  and 
cake  to  the  parents  after  the  play.  We 
were  able  in  one  evening  to  clear  $17.50 
toward  the.  expense  of  our  hot  lunches. 
The  following  Saturday  my  eighth  grade 
girls  came  to  town  and  bought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  two  dishpans,  six-quart 
dish  for  cocoa,  etc.,  pan  for  baked  beans, 
etc.,  soup  ladle,  paring  knife,  big  spoon, 
sugar,  cocoa,  salt,  pepper,  dour  and  other 
necessary  groceries,  also  five  gallons  of 
oil.  I  loaned  the  school  a  three-burner 
oil  stove  and  oven. 

We  secured  milk  from  a  farmer  for 
five  cents  a  quart.  On  Monday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  we  have  something  that  takes 
two  quarts,  on  Friday  something  that 
takes  one  quart.  The  other  days  we  have 
things  that  do  not  take  milk.  That  gives 
us  five  quarts  of  milk  a  week  for  25 
cents.  We  have  all  kinds  of  soup,  baked 
potatoes,  apple  sauce,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  baked  beans,  esealloped  salmon, 
creamed  fish  and  dried  beef  creamed  on 
mashed  potatoes,  cocoa,  boiled  rice,  etc. 

The  children  take  turns  bringing  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples.  The  other  things  we 
buy.  Each  child  brought  his  own  plate, 
soup  plate,  cup,  fork,  knife,  and  spoon, 
which  we  keep  in  a  cupboard. 

Every  morning  at  recess  (according  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  cook  the  food)  I  pre¬ 
pare  the  hot  dish  and  put  it  on  the  stove 
or  in  the  oven  at  the  proper  time.  At 
noon  the  children  are  served  cafeteria 
style.  After  dinner  two  of  the  children 
wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  a  third  puts 
them  in  the  cupboard. 

Christmas  and  Valentine  Day  we  had 
a  regular  feast,  the  mothers  sending  up 
chicken,  cake,  salad,  etc.  The  health  of 
the  children  through  the  year  had  been 
fine.  1  believe  next  year  the  district  will 
he  willing  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
purpose.  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


Preventing  Smoked  Ceiling 

A  side  lamp  in  my  kitchen  used  to 
darken  the  wallpaper  overhead,  until  it 
occurred  to  us  to  buy  a  new  tin  kettle 
cover,  10-in.  size,  and  suspend  it  by  its 
ring  from  a  small  hook  placed  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  over  the  lamp.  It  deflects  the  smoke 
so  well  that  no  trace  of  soil  ever  appears 
on  the  papex-,  and  the  cover  serves  also  as 
a  reflector  of  light.  g.  a.  t. 


Another  Chilblain  Cure 

The  recent  talk  of  cures  for  chilblains 
has  interested  me,  a  chronic  sufferer.  I 
have  tried  everything  I  ever  heard  of, 
and  never,  until  a  few  months  ago,  found 
anything  that  would  give  more  tlian  tem- 
pox-ary  relief,  but  the  following  has  been 
a  real  cure :  Twenty-five  cents’  worth  of 
calomel  powdex-,  one  small  bottle  yellow 
“Vaseline.”  Take  out  on  a  plate  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  a  broad  knife.  Soak  the 
feet  well,  and  apply  the  salve.  Wrap  in 
soft  cloth  for  the  night.  M.  s.  D. 

Hamburger  Steak  Ready 
for  Use 

Farmers  usually  butcher  more  or  less 
during  the  Winter,  and  when  the  sausage 
meat  is  ground  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grind 
some  of  the  cheaper  pieces  of  beef  and  put 
into  bags  just  as  you  do  the  saxxsage. 
Then  when  hamburger  steak  is  wanted 
for  a  meal  it  can  be  sliced  off  and  is 
ready.  This  saves  washing  the  meat 
grinder  every  time  a  little  chopped  beef 
is  wanted,  and  gets  the  work  all  oxxt  of 
the  way  at  the  same  time.  A  Winter 
like  this  it  will  keep  all  right  frozen  in 
some  outside  cupboard,  or  it  can  be  frozen 
and  packed  away  with  other  meat  in 
grain.  rosina. 


Children’s  Cocoa 

My  little  Dorothy  wants  cocoa  twice 
a  day  in  cold  weather,  and  this  is  my 
way  of  making  it  easy,  and  far  more 
wholesome  than  when  the  milk  is  boiled, 
or  the  cocoa,  a  starchy  food,  half  cooked. 
I  mix  a  half  cup  of  cocoa,  the  same 
amount  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  add 
enough  hot  water  to  form  a  smooth 
paste,  stir  into  one  pint  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  boil  for  10  minutes.  This  is 
poured  into  a  glass  jar  and  set  away  in 
the  cupboard.  For  breakfast  or  supper, 
add  two  or  three  tablespoons  to  a  cup 
of  cold  milk  and  heat  to  just  the  right 
temperature,  adding  more  sugar  if  more 
is  wanted.  The  cocoa  syrup  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely  in  cool  weather,  and 
a  cup  of  delicious  cocoa  can  he  prepared 
in  two  minutes.  r.  f.  d. 


And  there  are  27  other  features  as  well. 


of  ‘Rochester*  5Y 


dependable  M 


STERLING  RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORP. 

Rochester,  New  York 
□  Send  nearest  dealer’s  name 

|  □  Coal  Ranges 
|  □  Combination  Ranges 

Sign  name  and  address  in  the  margin 


Send  information  on 


□  Gas  Ranges 

□  Furnaces 


Does  the  Day’s  End  Find  You 
Cheerful  or  Broken? 

A  KITCHEN  PHILOSOPHER  once  said  she 
could  tell  the  sort  of  stove  a  woman  had 
by  the  expression  of  her  face  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  disposition. 

No  one  objects  to  work  that  really  accom¬ 
plishes  something.  There  is  a  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  perfectly  prepared  meal  that  well 
repays  the  effort.  But  in  many  homes  the 
same  amount  of  planning,  of  real,  hard  work, 
is  made  both  tedious  and  ineffective  by  a 
temperamental  and  inadequate  range. 

The  scientific  Sterling  is  a  friendly  range. 

In  these  days  of  condensed  kitchens  its 
ample  top  gives  plenty  of  cooking  space; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  ample  room 
for  keeping  food  and  dishes  warm.  But  the 
real  joy  of  a  Sterling  is  its  dependability. 
Whether  coal,  gas  or  combination,  it  is  made 
of  the  best  materials  only  and  can  be  counted 
on  at  all  times.  A  Sterling  may  cost  a  little 
more — but  it’s  worth  a  lot  more. 

Some  Sterling  Features 


1.  Gray  Enamel  or  Satin  Black 

finish. 

2.  Polished  toj>  requires  no 

blacking. 

3.  Large  door  for  feeding  coal. 

4.  Ash  chute  direct  to  cellar. 

5.  A  complete  coal  range  and 

a  complete  gas  range, 
using  only  36  inches  of 
kitchen  space. 


6.  Large  convenient  warming 

closet. 

7.  Gas  equipped  with  opened 

or  closed  top. 

8.  Control  lever  changes  oven 

from  gas  to  coal  or  from 
coal  togas  with  one  turn. 

9.  Reliable  oven  heat  indi¬ 

cator. 

10.  Large  square  oven.  Pat¬ 
ented  flues  make  it  bake 
evenly;  no  cool  spots. 
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her  through  the  dangerous  strain 

at  Calving  ~ 


Calving — the  strain  of  reproduction 
—  is  a  severe  test  for  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  of  even  the  most  vigorous  dairy 
cow.  In  the  shock  and  stress  of  this 
critical  period  lurk  many  hazards 
to  health  and  milk-giving. 

The  genital  and  digestive  organs, 
carrying  this  great  added  burden, 
need  help  —  invigorating  medicinal 
assistance.  Otherwise  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Diseases  and  disorders 
creep  in  and  the  productive  capacity 


will  repay  you  with  a  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive  milker  and  a  vigorous  calf. 

More  Milk  Assured 

A  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
twice  a  day,  one  week  in  each  month 
will  bring  many  added  dollars  in  your 
monthly  milk  check.  The  strain  of 
winter  feeding  needs  this  invigorat¬ 
ing  medicinal  offset  right  now.  Try 
this  plan  on  all  of  your  cows  and 
note  results. 


safely  through 
could  be  more  sat- 
the  invig- 


Banish.  Disease 

Such  cow 
Abortion, 


of  the  cow  is  threatened. 

To  carry  a  cow 
calving,  nothing 
isfying  in  its  results  than 
orating  help  of  Kow- 
Kare.  A  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  twice  a  day 
for  two  weeks  before, 
and  two  or  three  weeks 
after,  works  wonders. 

Kow-Kare  contains 
the  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  to  build  up  the 
genital  and  digestive 
organs  to  top  notch 
vigor.  A  slight  invest¬ 
ment  to  assist  nature 


BAG  BALM 

insures  a 
healthy  udder 

Keep  on  hand  a  can 
of  Bag  Balm.  A  great 
healing  ointment  for 
Caked  Bag,  cuts, 
scratches,  chaps  and 
hardened  tissues. 
Big  1 0  oz.  pkg.  60c 


ailments  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Garget,  Milk 
Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  result  from  run 
down  digestive  and 
genital  organs. 
Kow-Kare  successful¬ 
ly  treats  these  disorders 
because  it  builds  up  the 
key  organs  and  makes 
them  function  as  nature 
intended.  At  the  first 
sign  of  cow  ailments,  let 
Kow-Kare  be  your) 
“home  cow  doctor.” 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


We  publish  a  free  book  on  the  home  treatment 
of  cow  ailments.  Write  us  today  for  your  copy  of 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Its  timely  aid  may  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
K oui-Kare  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes. 

Send  direct  to  us  if  you  fail  to  find  it  locally. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Garget  Remedy,  Horse  Comfort 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


23A  SAVAGE  SPORTER 


_  Send  only  $1.  We’ll  ship promptly;this  fa¬ 

mous  6  shot  .22  caliber  repeating  bolt  action  rifle.  A  guaranteed  new  first.  I’ ay 
express  agent,  alter  examination,  balance  of  price  plus  express  and  MODEL  §4  — 9.00 
C.O.D.  charges.  Shipped  prepaid  by  sending  cash  in  full  with  order.  23A  I  i 

FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Models  23B.  . 2:1-20  caliber  or  23C  .32-20  caliber— $20.50  ONLY  ■  ■ 

LANGE  AND  CO,,  Quality  Gun  Specialists,  43  H  LEROY  AVENUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  ItL 


SPECIAL 

BARGAINS 

in  buggies  built  in  our 
own  factory.  Send  for 
big  book  of 
Merchan  dise 
bargains. 

SPLIT 

FACTORIES 
Depi.  B  21 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


— - FOR  SALE  - - 

JAMES  EQUIPMENT 

7  calf  pens.  j>  box  stalls.  2  stallion 
stalls,  nearly  new,  half  price.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Strong  Tasting  and 
Smelling  Milk 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  calved  the 
early  part  o'f  last  February.  She  is  due 
to  calve  again  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  milk  from  this  cow  has  a  taste  and 
a  smell  after  being  brought  into  a  warm 
room  for  a  short  time.  I  am  feeding 
7  lbs.  of  a  commercial  milk  ration  per 
day,  with  potatoes  (about  2  lbs.)  and 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  I  used 
to  milk  her  while  eating  her  grain,  but 
now  feed  the  grain  after  milking,  hut  it 
has  not  changed  the-  milk  any.  The  cow 
is  milking  about  7  qts.  a  day  at  present. 

New  York.  j.  R.L. 

It  is  quite  common  for  a  cow  to  give 
bitter  or  strong  milk  after  she  has  been 
milking  for  10  months  or  more  and  in 
such  cases  treatment  may  not  succeed. 
When  that  proves  true  it  is  usual  to  dry 
off  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  usual  way, 
but  as  your  cow  will  not  calve  before  the 
end  of  May  it  scarcely  would  pay  to  dry 
her  off  now.  It  would,  at  least,  be  well 
to  see  what  treatment  will  do  before  de¬ 
ciding  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  drying  off 
the  milk  flow. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  set  a  sample 
of  milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder 
in  bottles  that  have  been  sterilized  by 
boiling.  Also  label  each  bottle  so  that 
the  source  of  the  contents  of  each  may 
be  known.  Set  the  milk  in  these  bottles 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  and  examine 
at  intervals  of  12  hours. 

If  all  of  the  samples  become  equally 
strong  and  offensive  in  smell  all  of  the 
milk  from  the  udder  is  similarly  affected 
when  drawn  from  the  cow.  If  no  sample 
shows  an  abnormality  after  standing  the 
usual  length  of  time  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  cow  but  in  bacteria  in  the  utensils 
in  which  the  milk  has  been  set  and  there 
should  be  no  further  trouble  if  the  milk 
vessels  are  scrupulously  cleansed  and 
sterilzed  by  boiling  and  the  milk  is  then 
set  in  a  new,  sanitary  place. 

If  the  milk  in  one  or  two  bottles  be¬ 
comes  strong  and  bad  smelling  on  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time,  disease,  such  as 
chronic  garget,  probably  affects  the  quar¬ 
ters  from  which  the  milk  was  drawn  and 
milk  from  them  should  be  discarded  or 
a  calf  allowed  to  nurse. 

Chronic  garget  is  incurable  and  the 
milk  from  an  affected  quarter  is  unfit 
for  human  use  and  may  also  injure 
young  animals,  if  pus  is  present. 

If  you  find  by  this  simple  manner  of 
testing  the  milk  that  the  cow  is  to  blame 
we  should  advise  giving  her  1  lb.  of 
Glauber  salt,  in  3  pts.  of  tepid  water, 
well  sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses. 
Give  this  as  a  drench  very  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  so 
that  none  of  it  flows  into  the  windpipe 
and  lungs  to  cause  dangerous  or  even 
fatal  pneumonia.  If  you  have  had  no 
experience  in  giving  a  cow  such  a  drench, 
have  it  given  by  an  expert.  When  the 
physic  has  acted  mix  in  each  feed  of 
mixed  meals  1  tablespoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  2  parts  of  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal  and  1  part  each  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  and  powdered  fenu- 
greke. 

Also  allow  free  access  to  rock  salt  or 
block  salt  and  withhold  any  feed  that 
is  in  any  way  damaged  or  that  has  a 
strong  odor  or  taste.  Also  be  careful 
that  the  milk  is  not  exposed  to  any  strong 
odor  in  the  stable  or  elsewhere,  a.  s.  a. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Jaw 

What  can  cure  a  lump  on  the  end  of 
a  cow’s  jaw,  near  the  ear?  It’s  the  size 
of  a  very  small  egg  and  must  cause  her 
pain  as  her  milk  flow  dropped.  She  re¬ 
cently  freshened.  A.  K. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  different  causes  of 
lumps  about  the  throat  and  jaws  of 
cattle,  but  as  tuberculosis  is  the  most 
serious  of  these  and  one  that  is  quite 
common  the  first  step  in  every  case,  such 
as  you  describe,  should  be  to  have  the 
animal  tested  with  tuberculin.  Any 
graduate  veterinarian  can  apply  the  test 
and  it  is  absolutely  harmless  to  an  un¬ 
affected  animal,  as  tuberculin  does  not 
contain  live  germs  (bacilli)  of  the 
disease. 

If  the  cow  has  been  tested  before  and 
did  not  react  it  would  be  well  to  retest 
(Continued  on  Page  276)- 


Produces  * 

CLEAN  Milk! 


Proof!— 

The  experience  of  the  owners 
of  over  65, 000  Hinman  Units. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  no  question. 
The  Hinman  is  the  Milking  Machine 
that  has  proved  conclusively  that  it 
produces  clean  milk,  regularly.  Many 
Hinman  users  are  selling  Certified 
Milk,  every  day  in  the  year.  Write 
us  for  their  names,  addresses  and 
their  letters  to  us. 


No  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
dairy,  or  what  the  conditions  are  on 
your  farm  it  will  pay  you  to  find 
out  exactly  what  the  Hinman  can 
do  to  help  you  make  your  dairy 
show  you  better  profits  every  year. 


Every  Up  -  to  -  date  Dealer  Handles 
“K  &  M”  Brand 

PURE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  MEAL 


PURE 

OLD  PROCESS 
Fj  OIL  MEAL 

Manufactured  by 

■  KELLOGGS  4  MILLER  A 
Amsterdam,  N.¥. 
ANALYSIS 

Protein  34  per  cent 
Fat  4  „ 

Fibre  9  .» 

100  LBS 


A  High  Protein 
Feed  Which  Yields 
Big  Profits. 

Have  You 

Tried  It  ? 

KELLOGGS 
&  MILLER 

AMSTERDAM. 

N.  Y. 

Established  1824 

Write  Us  for 
Dealers  Name 


Equipment 


Get  facts  about  STAR  as¬ 
sembled  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions.  Learn  why  they  are 
best  and  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 


Take  first  step 
to  more  milk 
and  more 
profit  —  you 
lose  money  as 
long  as  you 
delay. 


_Send  Coupon  TODAY! 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  H-52,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen  :  I  have - cows  _ young  stock 

_ _ horses.  Please  send  mo  311  ^ 

other  suggestions.  I  am  considering—  (remodeling) 

Send  tree  plan  book  (Jq9) 


a  barn 
next 


Name _ 

Address . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


i 
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W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


i  Report  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conference 

(Continued  from  Page  269) 
that  they  may  do  more  “research  work” 
in  jhe  line  of  economics  and  co-operation. 

7.  Truth  in  Fabrics. — The  conference 
is  in  favor  of  legislation  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  plain  statement  of  all  woven 
fabrics  to  show  how  much  virgin  wool, 
shoddy,  cotton  and  silk  they  contain. 
This  is  the  legislation  we  have  long  con¬ 
tended  for. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@ 

Cheese .  .34@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75@ 

Gathered . . . 50(3) 

Fowls  . 40 @ 

Roasting  chickens . 48(3 

Ducks,  lb . 35(3) 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

String  beans,  lb . 15(3' 

Onions,  lb . 05(3} 

Lettuce,  head . 10(3) 

Cabbage,  lb . 05 (5> 

Cucumbers,  each . 20(3) 


.29 

.51 

.38 

.80 

.65 

.50 

.55 

.40 

.55 

.04 

.20 

.08 

.20 

.10 

.25 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments  difficulty 
Feb.  2,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 

Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 

Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon. 

Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 

ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 

Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  'Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 

clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.70% 

No.  3  white  oats . 69% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.46% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.41% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $36.90 


healthy  condition,  but  lately  we  find  that 
half  of  the  butter  remains  in  the  milk. 
We  let  the  buttermilk  stand  for  a  day  and 
churned  it  again,  then  we  got  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  butter,  and  it  keeps  up 
that  way.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Accord,  N.  Y.  f.  \v. 

The  trouble  which  you  are  experiencing 
with  difficult  churning  may  be  due  to 
several  causes.  If  your  cows  have  been 
milking  for  several  months  and  are  ap¬ 
proaching  their  calving  periods,  the 
trouble  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fat  globules  in  the  cream  are  smaller  than 
usual.  This  condition  will  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  gather  fat  globules  readily  in  the 
butter.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  fresh, 
however,  you  should  experience  no  further 
trouble. 

Then  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
feed  which  cows  receive  often  causes  the 
butterfat  to  become  harder  than  usual. 
Phis  condition  of  the  fat  also  renders 
churning  difficult.  Feeds  that  produce 
hard  fats  and  consequent  difficult  churn¬ 
ing  are  cottonseed  meal,  Timothy  hay, 
cornstalks  and  similar  dry  feeds.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  succulents 
such  as  silage  and  roots  (carrots  and 
beets)  will  tend  to  overcome  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fat  and  make  churning  easier. 
In  checking  up  your  difficulties  then  I 
should  advise  that  you  note  the  following 
points : 

First,  determine  whether  cows  are  wel 
advanced  in  lactation  or  not. 

Second,  determine  whether  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  the  kind  of  feeds  that  they 
are  receiving. 

Third,  skim  thicker  cream  and  churn 
it  at  a  temperature  between  58  and  65 
deg.,  r .,  for  this  time  of  the  year  and 
during  the  Winter  months. 

Fourth,  ripen  the  cream  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity. 

Fifth,  be  sure  that  the  churn  is  not 
more  than  one-third  to  one-fcalf  full. 

Sixth,  if  the  cream  swells  or  foams 
dunro;  the  churning  process,  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  at  70  to  80  deg.  F.  and 

h,andful  of  clean  salt  will  overcome  this 

J.  w.  b. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

HOGS  -  POULTRY  -  CATTLE 

PROTEIN . 58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (Max) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME . 15% 

FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 
WRITE 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Some  Separators  Are 
Robbers 

'It  seems  from  the  following  note,  taken 
from  the  Wisconsin  College  News,  that 
old  and  poorly  adjusted  separators  leave 
too  much  fat  in  the  skim-milk.  This  re¬ 
port  is  made  by  a  tester  : 

I  have  tested  skim-milk  frequently,  and 
found  many  separators  that  were  sadly 
worn  out  of  adjustment  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  wasting  many  dollars  each 
month  for  the  farmer  who  sells  cream. 

During  August  we  had  a  new  member 
join  our  association,  and  when 


.j,,.  jug  uiaii  ................... .  ..  .  ,  ’  - -  " — --  I  made 

Hard  W.  bran .  37.90  Lny  far,st  V1®4  to  hls  farm  he  told  “e  that 


Standard  middlings .  40.90 

Bed-dog  flour  .  48.65 

White  hominy  .  54.90 


he  was  trying  the  tester  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  neighbors.  I  took 
samples  of  milk  from  all  the  cows,  and 


.  .  ii X  L c  xi xil ill  y  ^ )  i  * «  -  *  —  —  —  —  v/  v. v ,  y  , r  ^ a 

Yellow  hominy  .‘.V.V.V.V! !.’!!! .'  53.40  ?>  0  of  the  skim-milk.  To  my  surprise, 

Gluten  feed  . 4<;':>(o  tber,e1  was  more  fat  in  the  skim-milk  than 

Ground  oats .  5”  50  c.ouI(J  ae  tested  in  the  skim-milk  test  bot- 

Flour  middlings  .  44  00  ,  es\  ,So  1  ran  the  samples  in  whole-milk 


36%  cottonseed  meal .  43.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  47.65 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.10 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Penn.  Bureau  of  Markets  report, 
week  ending  Jan.  31,  1925.) 

Market  extremely  dull ;  few  early  sales 
compared  with  week  ago.  Beef  steers 
steady.  Today’s  top,  $9.25 ;  average 
weight,  1,300  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales,  $7.50  to 
$8.25.  Fat  bulls  held  steady  through 
week.  Cows  closing  steady  to  strong; 
heifers,  25  to  50c  higher  for  week  ;  calves, 
firm ;  top  vealers,  $15 ;  few  selects, 
$15.50;  hogs,  firm;  top  westerns,  $12.50; 
bulk  desirable  weights,  $12.10  to  $12.30. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  31,  1925 : 
Cattle  69  cars;  27  from  Chicago,  17  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  10  Virginia,  3  St.  Louis,  3  Ten¬ 
nessee,  2  Kentucky,  1  Iowa,  1  St.  Paul, 
1  Kansas  City,  1  Maryland,  I  Indiana,  I 
Omaha,  containing  1,634  head,  92  head 
trucked  in,  total  cattle  1,726  head,  1,058 
hogs,  86  calves,  15  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.75  ; 


bottles  and  discovered  that  they  tested  2 
per  cent  of  butterfat. 

The  following  month  I  again  tested  the 
skim-milk,  and  this  time  it  tested  1%  per 
cent  butterfat.  That  resulted  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  new  separator  before  I  left  the 
farm  the  following  day. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  new  separator  represented  the  saving 
of  92  cents  per  day,  or  $276  a  year  for 
that  farmer. 


Poultry  Mash 

I  make  my  own  mash  and  the  following 
is  what  I  use:  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
meat  scrap,  KM)  lbs.  cornmeal.  Do  you 
think  this  is  a  good  ration?  h.  t. 

Rhinebec-k,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  formula  that  has  been  widely 
advocated  and  goes  by  the  name  of  sev¬ 
eral  State  experiment  stations  that  have 
recommended  it.  A  common  variation  is 
made  by  adding  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed.  I 
know  of  no  better  mixture  than  either, 
though  others  fully  as  good  could  easily 
be  made.  These  are  simple  combinations 


fair  to  good,  $7.75  to  $8.75;  medium  to  of  feeds  usually  easily  procured  and  con- 


fair,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  common  to  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
lair  to  good,  $4.75  to  $5.75 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $4.25  to  $4.75  ;  common  to  medium, 
$3.50  to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice,  ^$7225  to  $8 ;  medium  to 
good,  $5.25  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  good,  $4  to  $5 ;  common  to 
medium,  $o.25  to  $4;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to  $15  • 
medium,  $9  to  $13.50;  common,  $4  to  $9’ 
c1|la5s~|IaajyweiSfits,  200  to  250  lbs., 
to  $12.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
§11.  to  $12  ;  lightweights,  100  to 
loO  Ibs.,  $S.50  to  $11;  rough  stock,  $6.50 
to  $8.50. 


tain  all  the  needed  grain  products  and 
animal  protein.  Where  an  ample  supply 
of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  fed,  the 
meat  scrap  in  the  mash  can  be  cut  down, 
or  even  omitted.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tan.  5-Feb.  26 — Poultry  and  general 
farming  short  courses,  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

I  eb.  9-14. — I  armers’  IV  eek.  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  17. — Thirty-seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  County  Agricultural  Fair  So¬ 
cieties,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Hard  Churning 

We  have  four  good  cows,  and  a  good 
separator.  My  mother  is  an  old-time 
L utter-maker.  The  cows  are  in  good 


Fond  Mother:  “Jimmie,  where  did 
you  get  that  black  eye?  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  good  little  boys  never  fight?”  Jim¬ 
mie:  “Yes;  and  I  thought  he  was  a  good 
little  boy  until  I  hit  him,  then  I  found 
he  wasn’t.” — New  Zealand  Farmer. 


The  New 

!M  PRO  VEL 


Wa&A 


NO-BUCK  LS 
HARNESS 
No  Buckles  To  Tear 
No  Rinas  to  waap 


cm 


\\ 


Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
,T  — —  .  Tells  how  X  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  °n  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it— provefor  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs. _  WalshspecialOOOsteeltestleather.  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer 
breechingless.  etc.  $S  after  30  days  trial— balance  is  ' 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices. 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only 

J.  M.  WALSH.  Pr„.  ♦  • 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

538  Keefe  A»e.,  Milwaukee,  W  i 


w<o 
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GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


“Frltzlyn”  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  to  nine  months  old.  A.  R. 
’dams,  also  few  cows  and  heifers. 
Accredited  herd.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 
FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers)  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  It 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  DJURT  MRMS  „  s  3Jl|  $|  pl)j(l  P| 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


LON  1C  ERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  TubercuIin 


able  price.  A.  It.  dam. 


tested.  Iteason- 

Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your 
quiries.  IL  A.  OCKTI8  -  Jamestown,  N. 


in- 

Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual, 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  850  and  up,  write  us  and  w, 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 
Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Mi  1 1  Lk.  i  n  g  Slaortlxoms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,06«  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Holstein  Cow  &  old ;-due  to  freRhe” i(1  Mar- 


Accredited  herd. 


er  calf  4  wks.  old,  9-10  white. 

STEVEN H  It ItOs  \\  Hhoii,  N.Y. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire#, 
Guernseys,  Holstein#,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  #50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YCRK 


SWINE  | 

Berkshire*  of  Size  and  Quality  Xvind 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Fall  U  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  6  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs 

RICHARD  E.  WA18  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
.  out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-GilU  ®xc',Ile“t  Type  and  Breeding. 
Z]  AVWV^O—UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farm.  P.  O.  Bo*  16  Bradford.  N.Y. 

UUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
,,  lnE-  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 

0.  1.  C.’s  Thvwr<lRegHtwre<t  pigB-  1,10  each.  Big  Type, 
anteed.  R  Fh  LLy’ WeU  b'ed  8took«  ^tisfactioS  G^r- 

L  Sonoca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

RTioon.P  V- <’•“"<«  Chester  W  bite  p,rC 

*»  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  ”11x5 

DOGS 

v  nixT-FOR  SALE 

Ye  Old  Time  Newfoundland  Puppies 

wawh ednty?m.;  Mmlr^le  oomPftnion  and  thofough 
dark  -°f  ,fo1,  ch  ld>  “Other  and  farm  ;  a  terror  after 
dark.  Lund  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN,  17  Ontario  St.,  miany,  N.Y. 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
,,  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  Airedales  ®“°8-  ow.sis. 

5  Hit  ouaw»  Elmor  McIntyre,  Fair  llav.n,  N.Y. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Males,  Fifteen  Dollars  Satis- 

•  faction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CROWE.  Stuyvesant.  N.Y. 

F  OR  8  A  Ij  F 

lhrl®  W®and  0ne  Male-Great  Dane  Dogs 

1 .  YEOMAN  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

German  Police  Dogs 

reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel.  WashlngtonvH...’ 

POLICE  and  ARMY  Dogs 

as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  litteie 
line  wolt -gray  puppies  with  four  Champions  in 
Pedigree.  BE0.  RAUCH.  C.lskHI  M.unt.in  Stack  Farm.  Fra.hald,  N  T 

Police  Puppies  SSEftiJSnsa 

**  «°  w  55  ttJS:  vffi'Wa.'isasi.’sre 

^-Police  Pups 

Collie  Puooies  !?rni  lal«ed,  pedigreed,  real  Collies. 

Mhh*  sars’X’xafsr.K 

Wjil  i  email)  through  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end 

8».  Ill  Thorndike,  Maine 

COLLIES  John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.Y. 

9®r.LIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Does 

bluest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pekdi!frtree^«^0JI,e-r,>U P,*‘  Th® handsome  and  intelligent 
«  kind.  Also  Fox  Ten  iers.  MELS0N  BROS.,  Grov*  city.  !•,. 

Wha«  f3?11!,®  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  <15  up 

"  Chotola  Kennel.  Reck  Creek,  Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  ^months  ow 

females,  S3.  F .  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

German  Police  ^j:^-eI^p#edt^«^ 

Beaerle  Puooies  ?eal^y-  faE“  two  pure  Patch 

Va  breeding.  Stud  dog  and  grown  bitch, 

John  Thompson  It.  1  Mays  Landing,  N.  J 

For  Sale-Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

t  tc-  ,> ,  broke,  lieaily  for  work. 

L.  N.  DXL80N  l>enlield,  Michigan 

GOATS  | 

TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

Both  honied  and  hornless.  Quality  high;  Prices  low. 

HEIDI  FARMS  R-6  Dewey  Sta.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

2  Itoan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions, 
ft  years  old,  2nd  PRIZE  vV inner  N.  Y. 

Stale  Fair.  DAM,  3  times  Grand 
Champion  over  all  breeds  One  a  4- 
year  old.  Sire  of  both  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Chicago  Horse  Show.  Well- 
broke;  boy  can  handle  in  harness  or 
service.  No  use  for  them,  priced  to  sell. 
Retiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Wanted-Twelve  Young  Sheep 

J.»r«d  tblajnb  this  Spring.  State  breed  and  price. 

F  B.  H0WER  High  Point.  North  Carolina.  Box  352 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill  N  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 
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What  Two 

Pennsylvania  Farmers 

Did 


Two  Pennsylvania  farmers  having  ordinary  grade 
cows,  who  feed  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feeds  as  directed  on 
the  tag  and  keep  careful  records  report  the  following 
results: 

One  feeder  reports — 

Milk  and  Calves  for  one  year  sold  for.  .  $2,803.32 

Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  used  cost .  827.87 

Gross  profit  without  deducting  value  - - 

of  roughage  used . $1,975.45 

Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  was  the  only  grain  used. 

The  other  feeder  reports — 

Milk  and  Calves  from  Sept.  12,  1923  to 

May  24,  1924  sold  for . $2,576.91 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  used  cost  5  70.00 

Gross  profit  without  deducting  value  of - * 

roughage  used . $2,006.91 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  was  the  only 
grain  used. 

These  results  are  plain  facts. 

Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feeds  enabled  these  men  to  make  a 
profit  on  their  cows.  We  wish  you  would  follow  their 
example  and  let  us  increase  your  profits  with  Ti-o-ga 
Dairy  Feeds. 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein 
succulent  roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 
White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn 
Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein 
dry  roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  can*t  supply  you,  write  us. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


i:  WHITE 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Trl 


TOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


West  Bead  Automatic  Stanchions  ^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 
t  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  Drought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  Yon. 
Certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY ,  West  Bend  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 

22^ 


FREE  BOOK  solves  every  problem 

of  lameness  -  write  for  copy  today 


NO  matter  what  caused  the  lameness  you  will  find  the  trouble  covered 
in  this  Save-The-Horse  Book.  Complete  directions  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat.  Written  by  practical  veterinary  experts  may  be  worth  many 
dollars  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  thousands  of  others — yet  costs  you  nothing. 


SAVE-The-HORSE  cures 

The  most  serious  and  chronic  cases  of  SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Thoropin  and 
Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  disease  yield  to  Save-The-Horse  while  the  horse 
keeps  on  working.  Its  record  of  service  extends  over  31  years  and  more  than  403,000  sat¬ 
isfied  users  testify  to  its  remarkable  results.  Our  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  against  all  risk.  Do  not  wait  until  your  horse  actually  goes  lame.  Write  today  for 
the  BOOK,  sample  Guarantee  and  any  veterinary  advice  you  want.  They  are  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Jaw 

(Continued  from  Page  274) 
by  a  combination  of  two  methods,  viz. : 
the  subcutaneous  or  under  the  skin  (ther¬ 
mic)  method  and  the  intradermic,  or  into 
the  skin,  method.  The  latter  method 
consists  of  injecting  a  few  drops  of  spe¬ 
cial  tuberculin  into  the  skin  at  the  caudal 
fold  just  below  and  to  one  side  of  the 
root  of  the  tail. 

A  reaction  consists  of  a  swelling  which 
persists,  at  the  point  of  injection  of  the 
tuberculin  for  72  hours  or  more.  The 
reaction  to  the  subcutaneous  test  con¬ 
sists  in  a  rise  in  temperature  occurring 
8  or  10  hours  after  the  injection,  run¬ 
ning  up  several  degrees  gradually  and 
as  gradually  returning  to  normal.  That 
is  called  the  characteristic  “rainbow 
curve”  reaction  and  is  indicative  of 
tuberculosis.  If  preferred  the  veteri¬ 
narian  may  apply  either  test  alone,  but 
the  interdermic  is  the  simpler  of  the 
two,  more  cheaply  made  and  has  given 
satisfactory  results,  when  its  effects  have 
been  intelligently  interpreted  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  expert. 

If  the  cow  reacts  she  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
State  law,  as  tuberculosis  is  incurable, 
contagious  and  makes  the  milk  danger¬ 
ous  for  use  by  man  or  animals.  When 
an  affected  cow  has  been  disposed  of  the 
stable  she  has  occupied  should  he 
cleansed,  disinfected  and  whitewashed. 
All  of  the  cattle  should  first  be  tested, 
when  one  has  reacted,  or  all  may  be 
tested  at  one  time,  which  is  preferable. 

As  a  disinfectant  we  advise  using  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water  or  1  part 
of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of 
water,  1  pound  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime 
also  to  be  mixed  with  each  3  gallons  of 
limewasli.  The  latter  should  also  be 
flooded  on  the  floors  and  into  the  gutters. 
If  tuberculosis  is  not  found  present  the 
disease  may  be  lump  jaw  (actinomy¬ 
cosis)  and  your  veterinarian  possibly  can 
dissect  or  slough  out  the  enlargement  or 
growth. 

For  sloughing  purposes  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  trioxid  of  chromium  will  be 
found  excellent.  It  is  introduced  on 
sterilized  cotton,  saturated  with  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  forced  into  the  center  of  the 
mass,  after  that  has  been  cut  into  and 
thoroughly  curetted  by  the  veterinarian. 

The  curetting  operation  is  painful  and 
should  only  be  done  after  making  the 
part  insensitive  by  injection  of  a  local 
anaesthetic.  A  pledget  of  oakum  or 
sterilized  cotton  is  pressed  in  after  the 
medicated  cotton,  to  hold  it  in  place. 

Sloughing  will  then  be  likely  to  ensue 
in  10  days  or  more  after  which  healing 
may  gradually  take  place,  if  the  slough 
is  removed  and  the  part  kept  well 
swabbed  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 

Meanwhile  swab  the  lump  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
That  treatment  may  suffice  if  there  is 
merely  a  swelling  of  the  gland  or  a  cal¬ 
lous  resulting  from  a  bruise. 

Until  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  however,  we  should  advise  you  to 
keep  the  cow  isolated  and  not  to  use  her 
milk.  The  fact  that  the  yield  of  milk  has 
dimished  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  and  if  the  cow  is  also  becoming 
thin  there  will  be  the  greater  likelihood 
of  that  disease.  A.  s.  A. 


Improving  the  Cows 

We  are  fed  up  on  advice  such  as  “get 
rid  of  your  scrub  cows  and  get  better.” 
What  is  a  farmer  to  do?  Suppose  he  has 
10  cows  not  as  good  as  they  should  be- 
doesn’t  get  enough  milk  to  make  a  go  of 
it,  can  he  buy  calves  at  a  fancy  price 
and  take  milk,  when  he  doesn't  get 
enough  of  it  to  raise  these  calves,  or 
can  he  take  his  cows  to  the  butcher  for 
$20  each  and  pay  $1,000  for  10  good 
ones?  If  you  or  someone  else  can  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  you  will  put  a  lot 
of  farmers,  myself  included,  on  their 
feet.  We  have  seven  cows,  two  dry.  one 
for  family,  four  from  which  the  milk 
goes  to  Sheffield’s.  This  milk  brought 
$84  with  $15  out  for  feed,  leaves  $69. 
Now  if  we  had  14  cows  we  think  we 
would  come  out  all  right.  I  am  telling 
the  truth  about  this.  Who  will  be  the 
next  one?  This  I  think  is  the  best  way 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  farmer’s 
trouble.  h.  c. 

Howe  Cave.  N.  Y. 


ginal 
Metal- to- Metal 
Harness 


Finished  in  Black  Only 
Made  in  10  Styles 


We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  We  will  send 
you  the  harness  on  Free  Trial.  Easy  Payments. 
Write  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about 
this  improved  metal-to-metal  harness  construc¬ 
tion.  Metal  wherever  there  is  wear  or  strain. 
No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago. 
Now  known  throughout  America  for  its  pro¬ 
nounced  superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by 
a  tanner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step 
from  the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our 
Free  trial  and  easy  payment  offer  end  the  Olde- 
Tan  metal-to-metal  hameBB. 

Babson  Bros.,  Dept  90-72 

19th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Distributors  of  Mototte  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonographs. 


KEEP  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 
your  barn— ready  for  emergencies.  For 
41  years  a  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin,  Gapped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryn¬ 
gitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Gall®. 
P.ll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Grease,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

Treat  these  things  with  Gombault’s  Caustio 
Balsam.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  Won  t 
scar  or  discolor  hair.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  drujl 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co.;  Cleveland,  Onto. 
GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMB  AULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  OR 
THOROUGHPIN 


TRADE  MARK  RE 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove' the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  S1.25  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
w.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dekorn  Your  Stock 


Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
the  KEYSTONE.  It  does  thework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 

on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


NEWTON'S 


■star  Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $t.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farmers  on  good  roads  and  near  the  now  being  sold  off  so  closely.  Judging 
markets  had  a  good  chance  to  clear  up  by  the  past  25  years  of  corn  and  hog 
during  the  past  month  of  storms  and  markets,  the  hog  raisers  instead  of  go- 
cold.  Hauling  was  light  in  the  back  ing  out  of  business  now  when  conditions 


country,  not  many  cars  were  filled  and 
the  big  cities  have  been  rather  lightly 
supplied. 

Prices  went  up  about  10  per  cent  on 
an  average  during  January  for  potatoes, 
apples  and  celery.  Cabbage  and  onions 
already  had  quite  an  advance  since  har¬ 
vest  and  refused  to  go  higher.  For  one 
reason,  they  can  be  shipped  more  easily 
than  some  other  things  in  cold  weather. 
Sweet  potatoes,  have  stubbornly  remained 
down.  The  fact  is  they  started  high  on 
reports  of  a  light  crop  which  turns  out 
not  so  light  after  all.  There  is  always  a 
great  reserve  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
South  ready  to  come  out  if  the  price  is 
good.  Growers  are  learning  to  store  the 
crop  carefully  instead  of  letting  half  of 
it  go  to  waste. 

Maine  potatoes  have  gone  up  about  30 
cents'  per  100  lbs.  since  attention  was 
called  to  them  as  the  cheapest  stock  in 
the  country.  The  advance  meant  a  lot 
to  those  who  could  move  their  potatoes, 
but  Maine  weather  has  been  terrific.  Will 
prices  go  down  again  when  Spring  opens? 
Potatoes  may.  because  of  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  cabbage  because  of  the  new 
southern  crop,  but  onions  and  apples  are 
in  strong  position  and  ought  to  hold  it 
through  the  rest  of  the  season. 

In  some  places  potatoes  certainly  have 
been  cheap  and  abundant  this  season.  At¬ 
tention  is  being  called  to  their  value  as 
stock  feed  compared  with  grain  at  pres¬ 
ent  high  levels.  If  four  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  take  the  place  of  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn,  it  will  certainly  pay  to 
sort  the  potatoes  closely  rather  than  pay 
freight  on  them  and  perhaps  receive  less 
than  value  as  stock  feed.  The  practical 
value  of  potatoes  for  stock  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  kind  of  other  feed  on  hand. 
If  there  is  no  silage  or  no  turnips  or 
waste  apples,  the  potatoes  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  desirable.  If  they  are  to  be  fed 
chiefly  to  poultry  they  will  need  cook¬ 
ing  and  the  cost  of  cooking  must  be  tak¬ 
en  into  account.  In  Michigan  where  they 
have  been  getting  only  25c  for  the  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  loading  station,  they  figure  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  will  take  the  place  of 
35c  worth  of  corn. 

Some  of  the  early  signs  indicate  a 
lighter  potato  acreage  next  year.  They 
have  cut  down  in  Florida  and  adjoining 
States  and  the  demand  for  northern  seed 
potatoes  seems  to  be  r*ather  light.  Of  late 
yeai’s  the  production  of  “certified”  seed 
potatoes  has  increased  greatly  so  that  the 
slow  demand  is  partly  due  to  over-produc¬ 
tion,  but  growers  in  general  have  learned 
that  the  use  of  certified  seed  prevents  a 
great  deal  of  disease  and  therefore  in¬ 
creases  the  market  crop  considerably.  The 
gain  seems  to  be  noticed  most  in  years 
when  there  is  most  disease  in  the  fields 
planted  with  uncertified  seed. 

Let  us  hope  nobody  was  too  discouraged 
by  the  views  of  the  Cornell  professors 
quoted  lately  in  this  column,  predicting 
that  farm  prices  would  go  lower  in  the 
long  run.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  only 
thing  certain  is  that  the  actual  course  of 
affairs  will  be  somewhat  different  from 
anybody’s  expectations.  Note  how  far 
from  the  facts  were  most  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  given  out  soon  after  the  war.  They 
were  more  or  less  right  on  the  main 
trend  but  the  stream  of  events  was  full 
of  back  eddies  and  whirls.  Instead  of 
the  gradual  decline  they  expected  after 
the  war,  the  prices  went  up  at  first  and 
then  the  fall  came  with  a  crash.  Nobody 
thought  it  would  hurt  farmers  so  much 
worse  than  others  and  no  prophet  foresaw 
we  would  after  all  have  $2  wheat  again 
so  soon,  or  30-cent  cotton,  or  $7  apples. 
About  the  only  safe  conclusion  now  is  to 
use  caution  and  keep  near  the  shore. 
Some,  features  of  the  outlook  are  worth 
thinking  about. 

HOPE  FOR  HOG  FARMERS 

.  H°g  raisers  see  little  to  encourage  them 
in  the  present  price  of  pork  compared 
with  the  cost  of  feed.  Here  is  a  note 
from  Arkansas,  one  of  the  real  hog  and 
hominy  States : 

“If  the  present  rate  of  decline  in  the 
hog  population  is  maintained,  there  will 
be  practically  no  hogs  on  farms  in  eight 
or  nine  years.  Casual  inquiries  made 
from  butchers  at  almost  any  point  in  the 
State  will  reveal  the  fact  that  local 
butchers  are  relying  more  and  more  on 
packers’  supplies.  The  oi’dinary  answer 
to  an  inquiry  is  that  there  are  practically 
no  hogs  left  in  the  country.  The  founda¬ 
tion  stock  is  so  badly  cut  into  that  it 
would  take  two  or  three  years  with  good 
crops  and  special  effort  to  replace  the 
shortage.” 

The  country’s  hog  population  is  now 
less  by  one-fifth  than  a  year  ago.  Prob¬ 
ably,  as  usual,  most  of  the  hog  farmers 
are  getting  out  just  at  the  time  they 
should  stay  in.  Price  records  show  that 
low  prices  seldom  last  more  than  three 
years,  and  this  year  is  the  third.  A  re¬ 
covery  in  the  pork  prices  always  takes 
place  when  business  is  good.  If  it  stays 
good  this  year  and  next  we  may  expect 
a  shortage  of  pork  and  higher  prices,  be¬ 
ginning  perhaps  this  Fall.  It  will  take 
two  or  three  years  to  replace  the  stock 


have  been  bad  and  seem  at  their  worst 
should  keep  on  moderately  this  year,  l-aise 
some  cheap  feed,  cut  down  costs,  hope  for 
a  fairly  good  year,  and  get  ready  for  a 
better  year  in  1926  and  perhaps  in  1927. 

HORSES  DECREASE 

Could  anything  be  more  discouraging 
to  a  horse  breeder  than  an  average  horse 
valuation  of  $63,  the  lowest  since  the 
war,  while  feed  is  selling  at  war  prices. 
The.  number  of  hoi’ses  has  shrunk  two 
million  in  five  years  while  sheep  and 
cows  increase.  It  is  plain  that  a  short¬ 
age  of  horses  is  almost  in  sight  and  then 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  years  when 
horses  will  be  valuable.  It  takes  that 
length  of  time  to  restore  the  horse  popula¬ 
tion.  When  the  tide  turns  thex-e  will  be 
great  demand  for  breeder  stock  but  only 
a  few  breeders  will  be  ready  for  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  ups  and  downs 
will  be  in  the  horse  business,  but  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  are  being  thinned  out 
severely  just  now.  Even  poultry  will 
be  a  light  hatch  probably.  Some  poultry- 
men  are  planning  to  keep  the  best  of  the 
old  stock  but  to  raise  few  chickens.  This 
means  that  good  young  breeding  stock 
may  be  scai-ce  next  Fall. 

Stock  raising  will  i-equire  some  courage 
to  carry  on  operations  this  year.  Most 
likely  the  whole  situation  will  look  dif¬ 
ferent  a  year  from  now.  With  average 
luck  there  will  be  plenty  of  grain  raised 
and  the  price  of  feed  will  come  down. 
Meat,  milk,  buttei’,  and  eggs  should  be 
higher  than  usual.  Producers  will  re¬ 
cover  courage  then,  but  where  will  they 
find  the  breeding  stock  if  everybody 
stops  now?  G.  B.  F. 


Cod-liver  Oil  and  Yeast  for 
Chicks 

1.  Do  you  think  using  the  moisture 
guide  in  hatching  is  a  practical  way  of 
solving  the  moisture  problem?  2.  Will 
cod-liver  oil  prevent  leg  weakness  in  baby 
chicks?  If  so,  how  much,  and  how 
should  it  be  fed?  In  what  form  should  it 
be  purchased?  3.  Will  yeast  or  cod- 
liver  oil  or  both  fed  to  breeding  birds, 
increase  fertility  and  make  stronger 
chicks?  Would  the  cost  be  too  high  for 
the  benefit  received?  I  have  a  sample  of 
cod-liver  oil  and  yeast  which  the  makers 
claim  through  a  patented  process,  re¬ 
tains  the  good  qualities  of  both.  It  is  in 
dry  form.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  that  way?  l.  b. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

1.  Moisture  guides  (hygrometers)  have 
not  been  considered  necessary  by  the 
makers  of  standard  machines  of  small 
size.  If  the  air  of  the  room  is  kept  moist 
by  sprinkling  the  floor,  or  by  other  means, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  measure  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  air. 

2.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  great  help  in  pre¬ 
venting  leg  weakness  in  young  chicks, 
through  the  needed  vitamins  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  Feed  two  teaspoons  daily  to  each 
100  chicks  during  the  first  week ;  three 
teaspoons  during  the  second  and  third 
weeks ;  four  teaspoons  daily  from  fourth 
to  eighth  week.  Feed  in  a  moist  mash. 
Buy  any  good  preparation  of  the  oil, 
from  any  drug  house  selling  it.  Use  the 
plain  oil,  not  any  of  the  fancy  prepara¬ 
tions  designed  to  tempt  the  human 
palate. 

3.  Cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  fed  to 
mature  hens,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  mash  (one  to 
two  pounds  per  hundred).  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  of  value  to  breeding 
stock  not  given  full  x*ange  upon  grassy 
meadows,  or  before  the  weather  permits 
such  range.  I  cannot  say  definitely 
whether  the  benefit  would  balance  the 
cost,  but,  under  many  circumstances, 
think  that  it  might.  Yeast  has  its  ad¬ 
vocates  also.  Cod-liver  oil  loses  much  of 
its  vitamin  content  upon  drying  and 
should  be  fed  in  fresh  mixture  with  mash. 
Yeast  may  be  fed  dry.  “Patented  pro¬ 
cesses”  are  words  meaning  little  to  me ; 

I  am  suspicious  of  too  much  mystery. 

M.  B.  D. 


Frederick  was  crying,  when  Billy 
came  along  and  asked  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  ’cause  Collie’s 
dead !”  sobbed  -Frederick.  “Shucks !” 
said  Billy.  “My  grandmother’s  been  dead 
a  week  and  you  don’t  catch  me  crying.” 
I  rederiek  gave  his  eyes  and  nose  a  swipe 
and,  looking  up,  sobbed  desparingly : 

res,  but  you  didn’t  raise  your  grand¬ 
mother  from  a  pup.” — Evervbody’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


The  Cultivator  for  Quality  Work 

Every  owner  says  the  E-B  NO.  48  CULTIVATOR  does  the  nicest  job  of 
clean,  thorough  cultivating  and  does  it  the  easiest  of  any  machine  he  has 
ever  used.  The  E-B  excels  because  it  was  built  to  excel. 

Combining  the  wheel  guide  and  gang  shift  into  one  machine  gives 
unequaled  flexibility  and  permits  efficient  work  in  crooked  rows.  The 
gangs  always  remain  parallel  and  the  shovels  straight  to  their  work 
covering  every  inch  of  ground. 

YSuIte,am  w'^  cultivate  more  acres  with  less  effort  and  strain  when  you  use  an  £- A  No. 
48  Cultivator,  for  the  hitch  is  low  and  applied  directly  to  the  gangs.  The  machine  is 
stripped  of  unnecessary  heavy  parts,  lightening  the  draft  and  giving  operator  un¬ 
obscured  view. 

Gangs  and  wheels  are  easily  shifted  by  conveniently  located  foot  pedals.  Levers  are 
within  easy  reach  and  regulate  depth,  spread  and  angle  of  gangs.  A  master  lever  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  raising  and  lowering  both  gangs.  Furnished  with  gang  and  shovel  equipment 
adaptable  to  every  soil  condition.  Truly,  the  E-B  No.  48  is  ideal  for  fast,  efficient  work. 

And  remember,  whatever  farm  machine  you 
need,  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Business  Founded  1852  ,,NCORPORATED>  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


,oJ 


1 


•  EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois 

•  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  circular  *' 

•  describing  the  E-B  No.  48  Cultivator.  * 

I  I 

•  Name _  J 


J  Town - State. 


-R.F.D. 


I 


2  amjalso  in terested !  jn_ „  _  ( 


Your  boy  can  take  this  plow  and  do  a  man’s 
work  in  the  field— it’s  so  simple  in  operation. 
Foot  levers  work  like  the  pedals  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 


John  Deere 

Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 


The  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 
makes  it  possible  to  plow  around 
curves,  obtain  uniform  results  in 
irregular  fields,  and  make  full- 
width  furrows  on  side-hill  land. 

The  slightest  foot  pressure  upon 
either  lever  swings  the  frame  and 
moves  the  working  plow  the  exact  de¬ 
gree  desired.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
on  the  lever  is  removed  it  locks  auto¬ 
matically  and  the  plow  bottom  is 
held  rigidly  in  position.  The  mech¬ 
anism  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
There  is  no  side  strain  on  the  horses. 
Unusually  wide  wheel  base  prevents 
plow  from  tipping  on  the  hillsides. 


The  two-bottom  construction 
gives  plowing  efficiency  in  diffi¬ 
cult  fields  where  the  ordinary 
plow  is  ineffective.  Uniform  seed 
beds  that  lay  the  foundation  for 
maximum  crops  invariably  re¬ 
sult  when  the  John  Deere-Syra- 
cuse  Two-Way  Plow  is  used.  All- 
steel  and  malleable  frame. 


&OK1  Dy  Joan  Ueere  dealers.  Write  today  for  literature. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Folder  XH-4  37. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CUe  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


You  too  will  find  that  purchases  of  feed  costs 
less  than  one-third  of  your  milk  check  if  you 
feed  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration. 

B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  is  made  from  a  formula 
that  has  proven  its  worth  as  a  milk  producer 
for  over  5  years.  It  is  always  uniform —  always 
the  same  satisfactory  feed,  and  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  reduce  your  feed  expense  and  to 
make  more  milk. 

Test  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  directions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
— or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo;  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and.  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.  M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


F.Oberholtzer 
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California  StateBoARD 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  fide 
farmers  on  36!*  years’  time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per  acre”  varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  Is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  36^  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Your  opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board's 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
SanJoaquin  Valley,  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Celonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry,,  90S  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


LITTLE  V 

VONDER  DITCHER! 

Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 

“In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the 
Little  Wonder  has  saved  me,  in 

lohrn*  ■fr,r*rr>  ftim  tr\  tLroa  Vitinrlrurl 

ITB  JUUUi}  %  TV  VX  LVJ  111!  V  UUUU1  V.V4 

YFX,  dollars,”  writes  Clint  Bricker. 

Shelby ,0.  Cuts  a  clean  trench  10" 
to  12"  wide,  down  to  30"  deep.  Can 
be  used  with  team  or  tractor. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  price 

L.W.  SALES  CO.,  Box  38b,  Bellevue,  O 


As  Low  as  $10 


£ 

■  Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
I  Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend- 
I  able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10 

! 

■Go 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


■Guaranteed 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Kipping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money  -  saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showin  g 
all  Icinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and fence.  For  d&  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bellevlllo,  Pa. 


PIDPIII  AD  CAUfC  24  in.— $#.80;  26  in.— $4.50  ;  28 
0 1  till  U  LA  If  OATlO  in— $5.15;  30  in—  $5.86.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  PAl.MEli  111108.  Cos  Cub,  Conn 
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Why  Craine  Silos  Are  Used 
by  the  Largest  Dairies 

Because  they  are  strong,  durable  and  economical,  and  make  the 
best  quality  of  silage  year  after  year  without  attention  or  repairs. 

Craine  Silos  are  found  on  the  largest  and  finest  dairy  farms 
in  the  country.  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company  Farms 
and  Sheffields  Farms  each  with  over  forty  Craines  and  Craine- 
lox  Rebuilt  Silos.  Borden  Farms  and  Federal,  State,  County 
and  Township  institutions  are  large  users  of  Craine  Silos. 

These  buyers  do  not  make  their  investments  in  Silos  on 
guess  work.  They  know  that  Craine  Silos  will  make  better 
silage  and  cost  less  in  the  end. 

For  these  same  reasons  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Craine. 
Built  best,  cost  less.  Get  our  catalog.  It’s  a  Silo  book 
that  will  prove  interesting  and  of  real  value  to  you. 
Write  today. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Box  No.  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


:rainet^plesilos 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Sheep  Ticks;  Lactation  in 
Unbred  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  some  remedy  for 
sheep  ticks  at  this  time  of  year?  We 
cannot  dip  them  now  and  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  ticks.  Is  it  possible  for 
a  cow  that  is  four  years  old  and  has 
never  been  bred  to  give  milk?  A  man 
tells  me  his  cow  does  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  breed  her.  J.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

During  the  Winter  in  a  cold  climate, 
when  the  dipping  cannot  be  done,  some 
lessening  of  tick  infestation  trouble  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  frequent  free 
dusting  of  infested  parts  with  a  powder 
that  is  numbing  or  poisonous  to  the  ver¬ 
min.  Pyrethrum  powder  is  most  rec¬ 
ommended  and  sold  for  the  purpose,  but 
unfortunately  much  of  this  drug  offered 
on  the  market  is  adulterated  with  powder 
ox-§ye  daisy  flowers  which  are  not  pois¬ 
onous,  to  an  extent  making  their  use 
worthwhile,  if  poisonous  at  all. 

If  pyrethrum  can  be  bought  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  purify  and  freshly  ground,  it  is 
quite  effective  if  freely  used  on  the  skin 
and  fleece.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  purity  and  freshness  of  the  powder 
it  is  advisable  to  add  to  it  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  finely  powdered  tobacco  or  to¬ 
bacco  snuff  and  finely  sifted  flowers  of 
sulphur. 

Fluoride  of  sodium,  effective  for  ver¬ 
min  of  poultry,  has  also  been  tried  ex¬ 
perimentally  on  goats  and  sheep  and 
has  given  fairly  good  results,  but  there 
are  some  reports  of  it  having  caused  in¬ 
tense  irritation.  Pyrethrum  powder  that 
has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time  is  practically  worthless.  Powdered 
sabadilla  has  been  much  used  for  killing 
lice  in  cattle  and  is  wonderfully  ef¬ 
fective  for  that  purpose.  It  might  be  ap¬ 
plied,  experimentally,  to  a  sheep  or  two, 
but  we  have  no  data  as  to  its  use  on 
these  animals. 

Some  shepherds  believe  in  feeding  sul¬ 
phur,  in  the  salt,  to  sheep,  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  and  even  a  remedy  for  tick  infesta¬ 
tion.  They  figure  that  if  given  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  for  some  time  that  it 
will  be  thrown  off  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  so  tend  to  drive  ticks  away. 
It  would  probably  be  injurious  to  the 
sheep  to  give  it  that  much  sulphur.  Dip¬ 
ping  shortly  after  shearing  is  the  most 
effective  method  of  controlling  sheep 
ticks.  It  should  be  done  about  10  days 
afterwards  and  the  lamtis  should  also  be 
dipped  to  rid  them  of  ticks  which  have 
migrated  to  them  from  their  dams.  Dip¬ 
ping  in  Autumn  is  also  advisable  and 
sheep  should  also  he  put  into  Winter 
quarters  that  have  been  mad"  sanitary 
by  every  way  possible. 

It  is  true  that  persistent  sucking  of 
the  teats  by  calves  sometimes  induces 
milk  secretion  in  the  unbread  heifer  calf, 
or  young  heifer,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to 
have  that  occur.  Letting  calves  suck 
one  another's  teats  is  a  common,  but 
usually  unnoticed  cause  of  garget.  It 
should  be  instantly  stopped. 

It  is  not  true  that  lactation  can  bff  es¬ 
tablished  successfully  without  having  an 
adult  cow  or  grown  heifer  bred.  We 
think  it  probable  that  what  the  neighbor 
must  have  referred  to  was  the  staying 
of  a  cow  during  her  lactation  period  as 
a  means  of  making  milk  secretion  persis* 
tent.  That  has  been  done  in  many  in¬ 
stances  and  the  cow,  if  properly  and 
adequately  fed.  then  goes  on  producing 
milk  indefinitely ;  but  the  quantity  of 
milk  gradually  decreases  and  in  time 
becomes  unprofitable  in  amount.  We  do 
not  advise  such  a  method  of  inducing 
persistent  milk  production. 

The  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  yielded 
it  .  for  an  abnormally  long  period  scarcely 
can  be  considered  normal  and  fit  for  use, 
especially  by  infants  or  young  children. 
It  would,  however,  be  fit  for  use  in  the 
feeding  of  animals  or  poultry. 

Besides  the  objection  mentioned  is  the 
additional  one  that  birth  of  a  calf,  in 
many  instances,  is  about  the  sole  chance 
of  making  a  profit  from  the  keep  of  the 
cow.  Many  dairymen  make  good-  profits 
from  vealing  the  calves  and  afterward  get 
a  profitable  yield  ottnilk  from  the  cows. 
We  should  advise  you  to  buy  fresh  dairy 
cows  and  to  fit  them  for  the  butcher,  any 
four-year-old  cow  that  never  has  had  a 
calf.  a.  s.  A. 


AArto 

>H7ner,\rtM 


NATCO 

HOLLOW 
BUILDING 
TILE 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking. 


'Saoes  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mou>.”  Saoes  la¬ 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  uie  will 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  in  almost  any 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  In  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
It  works.  Write  today. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  Court  land  St,  Wellsboro,  Pa 


New  Truck  Scales 

THE  RENFREW  PORTABLE 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow;  no  heavy  lifting  or  back- 
breaking  labor  lugging  things  to  the  scales.  Just 
pick  up  the  handles  nnd  wheel  the  scales  to  them. 
Weighs  with  absolute  accuracy  from  one  pound  to  a 
ton.  Every  day  you  sell  "by  guess"  you  are  losing 
money.  A  RENFREW  on  your  farm  will  stop  your 
losses  and  soon  pay  for  itself. 

No  Money  Down 

with  order  and  then 

5  0 

Only  £  00WN 

■£wff  After 30  Days’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  send  ua  a  cent.  Give  the  REN¬ 
FREW  a  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Then,  if 
you  want  to  keep  it— when  it  has  proved 
to  you  how  much  money  you  will  save, 
send  ua  only  $7.50  and  pay  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  payments. 

Write  for  FREE  Book. 

New  catalog— just  off  the  press—  tells 1  all 
about  this  wonderful  scales.  It  is  FREE. 
f  Ask  for  it  today!  AA  .. 

BABSON  BROS.  Dept.  »0-72 

19th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill. 


TF  you  are  planning  to  build 
a  new  silo  it  will  be  highly 
profitable  for  you  to  get  the 
facts  about  Natco  Silos  and 
their  new  /ow  prices. 


Our  free  farm  building  book 
describes  and  illustrates 
Natco  Silos  and  many  other 
economical  and  durable  farm 
buildings  built  of  Natco 
Hollow.  Tile.  Write  for  the 
book  now.  It’s  free.  Address 


NATIONAL 
FIRE  PROOFING  CO. 

722  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran  ee  editorial  page. 


,oift  MSSSLS^  »Ba 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
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on 

r  your  own 

farm  where  you 
are  judge  and  jury. 
Separate  with  a  Galloway 
Sanitary  Separator  180 
times— compare  it  with  any  and  all 
others  for  close  skimming,  for  ease  in 
cleaning,  for  durability,  for  smooth  running- 
then  if  you  do  not  think  it  the  best  separator 
I  money  can  buy  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

I  That  is  Galloway’s  offer  to  you— to  show  you 
fin  actual  operation  why  the  low  speed  bowl 
with  separate  discs  and  self-centering  neck 
bearing  that  eliminates  all  vibrations, akims  closer, 
is  easier  to  turn  and  easier  to  clean.  Why  helical 
cut  gears  all  running  in  an  oil  bath  and  highest 
quality  materials  makes  the  Galloway  outlast  two 
ordinary  separators.  Why  waste  cream  with  an  old 
worn  out  separator  when  you  can  buy  a  Galloway 
for  only  $4.95  down  and  let  it  pay  for  itself.  Why  pay 
\  two  prices  for  a  separator  when  you  can  buy  a  Gal¬ 
loway  direct  from  factory  and  save  from  $26  to  $40. 

IALIMY 


If  you  want  to  economize, 
save  money  and  get  the  best,  tilgl 
est  quality  Cream  Separators,  Ga 
Engines,  Spreaders,  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Household  Necessities  that 
money  can  buy,  write  today  for  this 
big  catalog.  Galloway’s  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  factory  to  farm 
gives  you  lowest  prices  on  better 
quality  equipment.  For  20  years 
farmers  have  turned  to  Galloway 
for  rock  bottom  prices.  Now  all 
Galloway  resources  and  facto¬ 
ries  are  merged  together,  giving 
new  economies,  new  stocks, new 
improvements  and 
better  service  than 
ever  before.  Write 
THEGALLOWA 
COMPANY 
BOX  277 

Waterloo  Iowa 


Full 
Year to 
Pay 

30  Days  Trial 

""Test  it  any  way  you 
please  on  our  money, 
back-offer 

JbneJuccnt 

SEPARATOR 

built  by  the  oldest  American  manufacturer 
making  cream  separators  only.  Uneq  ualled 
in  efficiency,  durability  and  quality.  Proved 
the  most  profitable  to  use  in  every  way 
by  experience  of  many  thousand  sof 
enthusiastic  owners.  Skims  thoroughly. 
Unmatched  for  easy  turning. 

Easily  cleaned.  Flushes  com¬ 
pletely — saves  cream.  Made 
in  capacities  from  850  pounds 
down  to  one-cow  size. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  first.  See  our 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal,  4A. 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.^ 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-E  Bainbrtdge,  N.Y. 


Hoof  Troubles 


So  confident  are  we  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  heal¬ 
ing  compound  is  better  than  anything  else  to 
quickly  end  hoof  troubles  that  we  want  to  PROVE  to 
everyone  by  sending  a  big  Sample  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  b  or  cracked  hoofs,  hard  ana  contracted  feet, mud 
tever,  grease  heel,  sore  teats,  caked  udders  and  every 

flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Does  - 

not  blister  or  6mart.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  time-tested  remedy  for 
household  and  farm.  Full 
size  at  drug  stores  or  by 
mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  lo  Kenton.  Ohio 


Himmimmimmiimimmmimiimmii 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to'  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1. 50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  MW- YORKER 

333  W.  30 lb  St..  N.  *, 
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Experience  in  Canning 
Meat 

I  hare  had  considerable  experience  in 
canning  beef  and  pork,  and  prefer  this 
way  of  preserving  meat. 

Have  meat  properly  cooled,  but  do  not 
let  it  freeze.  Cans  should  be  thoroughly 
sterilized,  and  always  use  new  rubbers. 
Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  small  enough  to 
go  in  the  cans,  trimming  off  most  of  the 
fat.  (The  trimmings  from  the  pork  can 
be  put  in  the  lard,  and  the  beef  fat 
tried  out  and  used  to  make  hard  soap.) 
Pack  tightly  and  put  in  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  a  quart  of  meat.  I  never  use  any 
water.  Adjust  rubbers  that  have  stood 
in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes,  put  on 
top,  and  put  wire  over  top,  but  do  not 
snap  down  side  wire  while  cooking.  Put 
in  boiler  and  boil  three  hours.  When 
finished  snap  down  side  wire  to  seal,  do 
not  lift  covers  or  open  at  this  time. 

I  use  for  cooking  a  large  aluminum 
roaster  which  holds  12  pint  cans.  Fill 
the  bottom  two-thirds  full  of  water,  and 
set  the  cans  in  the  upper  compartment. 
When  the  cooking  is  done,  before  snap¬ 
ping  down  the  side  wire,  I  put  a  folded 
piece  of  pasteboard  between  the  top 
wire  and  the  cover,  this  seals  the  can 
very  tight. 

Store  in  a  cool  cellar,  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
per  to  exclude  the  light.  I  have  never 
lost  a  can  of  meat,  and  keep  it  the  year 
round. 

Roast  Pork  and  Dressing.  (Made  from 
canned  pork.) — Put  meat  in  small  roast¬ 
er,  make  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs, 
onion,  celery,  etc.  Put  dressing  in  end 
of  pan.  Bake  half  hour,  hasting  with 
the  gravy  in  pan.  When  meat  and  dress¬ 
ing  is  nicely  browned  remove  from  pan, 
make  a  brown  gravy  and  serve  with 
mashed  potato. 

Beef  Pie.  (Made  from  canned  beef). — 
Brown  beef  in  iron  spider,  remove  to 
baking  dish,  brown  flour  in  spider  and 
make  a  brown  gravy,  pour  over  meat :  a 
little  onion  may  be  added.  Cover  with 
a  baking  powder  biscuit  crust  and  bake 
20  minutes.  F.  E.  v. 


Experience  With  Corned 
Beef 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to 
corn  beef  I  will  give  my  experience. 
First  I  use  a  common  pork  barrel,  cut 
up  the  beef  in  usable  pieces,  say  5  or 
6  lbs.  each.  In  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt,  then  pack  in 
solid  a  layer  of  meat,  then  layer  of  salt, 
using  about  three  large  handfuls  to  a 
layer  till  barrel  is  filled,  gauging  the 
salt  so  about  20  lbs.  is  used  for  200  lbs. 
of  beef.  Then  I  pour  on  nine  gallons  of 
water,  or  enough  to  cover  meat,  four 
large  tablespoons  of  saltpeter  and  one- 
third  of  a  10-eent  package  of  black 
pepper.  Dissolve  saltpeter  in  warm 
water,  then  mix  with  pepper  in  the  water 
with  which  meat  is  covered.  This  meat, 
put  in  the  cellar,  has  kept  for  me  for 
three  months  in  Winter  and  one  in  Rum¬ 
mer  and  has  a  wonderful  sweet  nice 
flavor.  It  does  not  need  to  be  freshened 
for  the  average  person  till  along  towards 
the  last,  when  the  pieces  in  the  bottom 
will  be  too  salty. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  used  a  molasses 
pickle,  some  used  one  in  which  baking 
powder  and  sugar  were  used,  and  they 
were  all  skeptical  in  regard  to  mine, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  cooked  in  any 
way.  But  after  sampling  my  beef  they 
all  agree  they  like  it  best,  and  have 
adopted  my  method,  as  it  takes  so  little 
work.  I  use  common  cattle  salt  which 
comes  in  100-lb.  sacks  from  feed  or 
grocery  stores.  The  meat,  of  course,  is 
thoroughly  cold  before  cutting  up,  and  I 
let  it  stand  over  night  in  the  salt  before 
putting  on  the  water,  but  not  in  Rum¬ 
mer.  However,  one  takes  a  chance  to 
put  down  meat  in  fly  time. 

MBS.  L.  J.  F. 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  give  her 
pupils  an  illustration  of  the  word  “per¬ 
severance.”  “What  is  it.”  she  asked, 
“that  carries  a  man  along  rough  roads 
and  smooth  roads,  up  hills  and  down 
hills,  through  jungles  and  swamps  and 
raging  torrents?”  There  was  a  silence, 
and  then  Tommy,  whose  father  was  an 
auto  dealer,  spoke  up.  “Please,  miss,”  he 
said,  “there  ain’t  no  such  ear.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


Louden. 

low* 

v___  UBln* for  * 

.  "  I1  bUllt  frOB  70ttr  ,u«S*8tl<>n« 

•n£  plana  I  cannot  *••  where  I 
eould  wk.  on*  chango  that  would 
ma*#  It  nor*  convenient. 

f*  **  tha  cnlr  thing  1  *T*r 
built  in  which  I  did  not  •*«  *0n* 
■i*tak*a  about  the  tin*  I  got  it 
built.  Certainly  if  i  *T*r  *ull4 
another  bern  I  want  the  Louden 
folk*  to  h*lp  a*  plan  it. 

Your*  truly, 

L.  If.  Waggoner 


Jb  n 
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Save  Money  TwoWays 

Building  orRemodelingYOURBarn 

On  the  average  farm,  once  in  25  years  perhaps,  a  new  barn 
has  to  be  built  or  the  old  one  remodeled — hence  like  most 
farmers  your  barn  building  experience  is  probably  limited. 
Possibly  too,  you’ve  waited  several  years  to  get  at  that  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  you’re  now  figuring  on  doing  this  spring. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  you  want  to  save  expense  wherever 
you  can,  yet  get  the  best  barn  possible  for  the  money.  That’s 
exactly  what  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department,  established 
years  ago  by  William  Louden9  is  here  to  help  you  do. 


Louden  Manure 

Carrier  takes  out 
blur  loads:  lasts  a 
lifetime. Easily  in¬ 
stalled  in  any  barn 
— old  or  new. 


Profit  by  this  Plan  Service 

More  than  15,000  barn  owners  have  profited  two  ways  from 
the  suggestions  and  plans  freely  given  them  by  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Experts.  You  too,  can  do  the  same.  These  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  plans  show  how  to  use  lumber  with  little 
or  no  waste  —  avoid  expensive  changes  —  save  carpenters’ 
time,  etc.  You  get  an  ideally  arranged  barn  that  will  save 
you  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  labor  every  year. 

Many  years  of  studying,  planning  and  observing  barn  con¬ 
struction  has  made  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department  the 
leading  authority  on  barn  building.  The  benefit  of  all  this 
knowledge  and  of  our  58  years’ experience  in  solving  thou¬ 
sands  of  barn  problems,  gained  in  building  Louden  Barn 
Equipment,  is  at  your  service  to  help  you  save  money  in 
building  or  remodeling  your  barn. 


Tell  us  number  and  kmd  of  stock  you  want  to  house— and  any  other 
special  requirements  you  may  have— when  you  desire  to  start  erection 
We  will  immediately  send  you  free  of  any  charge  or  obligation  a  sugges¬ 
tive  plan  with  blue  pnnts  to  fit  your  particular  needs.  Write  at  once 


Get  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  give  cows  pas¬ 
ture  comfort  in  the  barn. 
Keep  cows  healthy — increase 
their  production — save  work. 
Louden  Water  Bowls  in¬ 
crease  milk  flow  within  24 
hours.  Lengthen  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  Quickly  pay  big 
profits. 


;;  r  emuaamg  roois,  rower 
Hoists,  Bam  and  Garage 
Uoor  Hangers,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolas,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Bull  Staff— 

Everything  for  the 
Barn ” 


- ^ uv.v. lu^uiucicm uicii-uus oi iraming, types ot roots 

shows  mow  capacities,  tells  about  concrete  work,  explains  ventL 
lation— 112  pages  of  practical  building  information  on  barns 
bent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  farmer  who  is  figuring  on  building  or 
remodeling  a  barn  or  hog  house.  Fill  in  coupon  and  mail  today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
2601  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany,  N.Y.  Chicago,  III.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


rotaMun  i^gj 

FARMERS'  BARN  PLAN  SERVICE 


Mall  to  Louden,  Fairfield,  Ia» 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  260? 

a  barn  (date  when) . - . 

for  (how  many)  horses . cows . 

Name  ...  . 


Town 


. .  State . 

Send  me  postpaid  without  obligation 
O  The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 

□  Details  on  Louden 

X'nmc  Artielo* 


JUL.  For  Culverts,  Tanks, 
Flumes,  Gutters,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Keystone Copper  Steel  galvanizedgives 
unequaled  service,  above  or  below  the  ground. 

Copper  °SteeMshius^dStirU^,i,tyKalvanize<1  Prodnct  manufactured.  When 
Aiopper  Dteei  is  used  it  assures  maximum  rust-resistanfo  Tim*,  nnd 

SSSmth?*  ^  Jas^8  longest.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  Key- 

BTONE  quality  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  booklets’ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


That’s  what  J.  A. 
Riploffle  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co. ,  la. ,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
/ears  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
-Jelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
la  biar  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


ear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
>rse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
st,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so. 
lA/ri f  p  Today  for  new  combined  land 
clearing  ftuide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 
_  8end  no  money— just  your  nama 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1330  23tb  SL  Centerville,  low* 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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■  For  Health-For  Large  Production 
!  For  Economy  -  For  Profits 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  meets  the  needs  of  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  dairy  farmer. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  ideal  as  a  ration  for  the 
entire  dairy  herd.  Start  your  young  calves  on  it.  Grow  and 
develop  the  yearlings  on  it.  Build  up  the  dry  cows  and 
springers  with  it.  Make  your  milking  herd  most  profitable 
by  its  liberal  use. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  essentially  a  scientific  blend 
of  choice  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  with  the 
right  amounts  of  molasses  and  mineral  compounds. 

It  is  very  palatable— Cows  relish  it.  It  is  highly  digestible 
— Cows  thrive  on  it.  It  is  varied  —  Cows  continue  to  like  it. 
It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates — Cows  need  it.  It  is  economical — 
Dairymen  make  money  with  it. 

Blackburn  College  Farm,  Carlinville,  Illinois 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

'Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs:  “Here  at  Blackburn  College  we  have  a  milking 
herd  of  seventeen  pure  bred  Holsteins  which  we  feed  for 
maximum  production.  , 

“I  have  always  ground  and  mixed  my  own  feed  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  because  I  believed  it 
cheaper  and  better.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  nothing 
in  it  but  feed  and  I  consider  it  the  purest,  finest  feed  there  is 
on  the  market.  I  have  fed  it  to  our  herd  here  at  the  college 
for  almost  a  year  and  from  the  first  have  had  very  remark¬ 
able  results  as  is  proved  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  cow  in  the  picture  is  a  three  year  old.  She  is  being  fed 
8  pounds  of  Sugared  Schumacher  per  day  with  some  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds.  Her  milk  record  for  March  was  2,473  lbs.  of 
milk  which  is  phenomenal.  This  production  I  attribute  prin¬ 
cipally  to  good  care  and  to  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  which 
is  the  basis  of  her  ration. 

“As  long  as  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  put  into  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  the  quality  they  are  now  putting  into  it  and 
I  have  cows  to  feed  I  shall  never  be  without  it.” 

M.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Farm  Superintendent. 

Suggested  Rations 

With  alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay,  feed  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  straight.  With  mixed  clover  and  grass  hay,  feed  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  Boss 
Dairy  Ration.  With  timothy  or  grass  hay,  feed  one  part  of 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  two  parts  of 
Boss  Dairy  Ration.  D-20 

The  Quaker  Oats  (bmp any 

Dept.  1651  Address— Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  22  Middletown,  O. 
THE 


Read  of  new  methods \ 


Making  fndkqnd  notmakir^ 


money  is  tou§h .  Read  of 
methods  in  anew  book 

Livestock  in  the  East 

‘  v  by  Philip  R.Park 

fjj  Cy  to  any  farmer 

trnO  write  to-day 
I 1  t/C  for  your  copy 

\  (jr>Park  (X<PoIlard  B> 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Cow  Has  Foul  Breath 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  which  has  a 
foul  breath.  I  first  noticed  it  where 
she  was  out  on  pasture,  and  I  thought 
probably  it  was  wild  radish,  but  never 
have  seen  any  of  these  in  the  pasture. 
But  her  breath  continues  the  same  and 
she  has  not  been  out  of  the.  barn  for  two 
months.  Her  grain  consists  of  bran, 
cornmeal.  ground  oats,  and  gluten.  And 
all  the  Timothy  hay  she  will  eat.  Hlie 
is  a  good  feeder  and  never  sick.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  the  foul  breath? 

Long  Island.  G-  T-  w* 

The  first  step  in  this  case  should  be 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  molar 
or  grinding  tooth  is  split  or  diseased,  as 
there  is  always  a  foul  odor  when  that  is 
the  case,  'for  saliva  and  feed  get  down 
into  the  tooth  and  decompose.  As  time 
passes  and  decay  of  the  tooth  proceeds 
it  is  also  common  for  the  bone  of  the 
socket  to  become  similarly  diseased  and 
the  odor  then  becomes  worse. 

In  advanced  cases  of  the  sort,  when  a 
molar  of  the  upp^r  jaw  is  diseased, 
a  fetid  discharge  may  flow  from  the  nos¬ 
tril  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  af¬ 
fected  tooth.  If  a  molar  is  found  to  be 
split  or  diseased  it  will  have  to  be 
extracted  with  special  forceps,  such  as 
are  owned  by  the  veterinarian,  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  also  necessary  to 
trephine  into  the  sinus  or  cavity  above 
the  root  of  the  topth,  punch  the  tooth 
down  into  the  mouth  and  then  remove 
with  forceps.  This  is  done  to  allow 
irrigation  of  the  sinus  and  nostril,  to  get 
rid  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  lining 
membrane  which  may  keep  up  the  dis¬ 
charge  after  the  tooth  has  been  renioved. 

When  trephining  is  done  the  hole 
made  in  the  skull  has  to  be  plugged 
tightly  with  oakum  after  each  irrigation, 
otherwise  it  will  close  before  healing  has 
taken  place  or  healthy  conditions  been 
established  in  the  sinus  and  cavity  of  the 
jaw.  In  an  old-standing  case  of  the  sort 
pus  may  even  work  into  the  hollow  of 
the  horn  base  (matrix),  a  fact  that  has 
probably  given  rise  to  the  term  “hollow 
horn,”  as  a  special  disease,  but  which  is 
mei'ely  incidental  to  a  chronic  case  of 
catarrh  in  which  pus  works  into  the 
horn  cavity.  The  horns  of  all  adult 
cattle  are  hollow. 

If  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  sound  and 
there  are  no  ulcers  in  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  and  no  sign  of 
“wooden  tongue”  (actinomycosis  of  the 
tongue),  caused  by  the  ray  fungus  (aeti- 
nomyces),  which  also  causes  “lump  jaw” 
in  cattle,  it  may  be  taken  as  practically 
certain  that  the  foul  odor  either  comes 
from  the  lungs  or  stomach.  When  it 
conies  from  the  lungs  there  is  usually 
a  foul-smelling  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  one  or  both,  and  that  may  also 
come  from  the  mouth.  The  cause  is  an 
abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  may  follow  pneumonia  and 
sometimes  gradually  subside,  or  be  due 
to  tuberculosis  which  is  incurable.  Have 
the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  if  that 
has  not  been  done.  If  it  is  a  stomach 
condition,  mix  1  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  wood  charcoal  in  each  feed  of  mixed 
meals.  A.  8.  A, 


Butter  is  Too  Hard 

I  have  one  cow  that  I  am  puzzled 
about.  She  is  fed  cowpea  hay,  some  ripe 
peas  on  them,  good  clover  hay  in  places 
mixed  with  crab  grass.  For  about  45 
days  have  fed  her  three  times  each  day 
about  one  peck  of  ripe  pears,  many 
specked  ones  and  many  injured  either 
with  hornets  or  yellowjackets.  All  faulty 
and  decayed  parts  cut  out  and  this  offal 
thrown  to  the  chickens.  Here  is  our 
trouble.  We  must  have  cream  at  75 
to  77  degrees,  then  butter  comes  nicely 
in  30  to  35  minutes,  but  so  hard  I  can 
scarcely  shape  it  in  oue-pound  rolls,  and 
when  cold  so  tough  almost  have  to  saw 
it.  Can  you  suggest  something  to  over¬ 
come  this?  J.  s.  G. 

Maryland. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  feeding  of 
damaged  pears,  or  even  sound  fruit,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  hard  condition 
of  the  butter  mentioned.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  condition  is  tracable 
or  blamable  to  the  peas  and  peavine  hay. 
Cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  also  tend  to 
cause  hard  butter,  whereas  flaxseed  meaf 


(linseed  meal)  has  the  opposite  effect. 
The  latter  tends  to  form  olein,  which  is 
soft,  and  the  former  stearin  which  is  hard 
fat. 

We  should  advise  omitting  the  pears, 
as  they  have  little  value  for  dairy  cow 
feeding  and  when  damaged  possibly  are 
injurious,  and  substituting  rutabagas,  or 
sound  corn  silage,  the  latter  being  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  quantity  to  be  allowed 
daily  would  be  about  30  to  35  lbs.  of 
roots  or  silage. 

Stop  feeding  peas  and  peavine  bay  and 
substitute  good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
The  former  is  preferable,  if  obrainable  in 
your  district.  The  allowance  should  be 
10  lbs.  a  day.  The  concentrate  ration 
should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  200  lbs. 
each  of  ground  corn  (or  barley),  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran  and  100  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Of  this  mixture  allow  1  lb. 
for  every  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  yielded  daily. 

See  to  it  that  the  cow  is  fully  supplied 
with  pure  drinking  water,  the  chill  being 
removed  before  it  is  offered.  If  you  have 
to  feed  rutabagas  it  would  be  best  to 
give  them  after  milking,  otherwise  there 
may  be  some  taint  or  off-flavor  in  the 
milk.  If  those  roots  are  not  available 
and  silage  cannot  be  supplied  perhaps 
you  could  get  carrots.  Yellow  carrots  are 
preferable  and  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  and  tend  to  prevent  the 
hard  condition  of  the  butter. 

Feeding  is  not  the  only  matter  that 
requires  attention  in  such  cases.  It  :s 
also  necessary  to  groom  the  cow  daily 
and  have  her  take  outdoor  exercise.  Keep 
her  from  standing  in  a  cold  draft  or  wind 
or  lying  down  on  cold,  wet  ground  or  a 
bare  concrete  stall  floor.  Grooming  and 
exercise  stimulate  activity  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  organs  and  waste  matters  are 
than  thrown  off.  That  makes  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  of  butter,  as  well  as  milk, 
and  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  butter-fat.  The  feeding  of 
corn  will  also  be  likely  to  improve  the 
butter.  A.  8.  A. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to 
Live  Stock 

On  page  100,  in  reply  to  a  question 
regarding  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes, 
Prof.  Minkler  makes  several  state¬ 
ment  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
experiences  of  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
regularly  feed  to  cows  and  swine  all  the 
small  and  cull  potatoes  they  produce, 
and  buy  more  from  their  neighbors,  if 
possible. 

Prof.  Minkler  states  that  potatoes 
are  90  •  r  cent  water,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  tlie  percentage  of  water  in  pota¬ 
toes  usually  ranges  between  70  and  80 
per  cent,  the  extremes  being  65  and  85 
per  cent,  according  to  figures  given  by 
Prof.  Frazer  of  Cornell  in  his  book  "The 
Potato.”  Potatoes,  therefore,  contain 
more  dry  matter  than  other  vegetables, 
and  are  far  superior  to  carrots,  mangels 
or  rutabagas,  which  have  for  years  been 
extensively  used  for  feeding  farm  ani¬ 
mals. 

Few  of  the  farm  crops  used  for  green 
roughage  contain  a  greater  percentage 
of  dry  matter  than  potatoes,  yet  Prof. 
Minkler  will  surely  uot  say  that  greeu 
corn,  pasture  grass,  Sweet  clover,  oats 
and  peas,  etc.,  are  “ill-suited  for  feeding 
farm  animals.” 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  this  reply 
Prof.  Minkler  says :  “For  dairy  cows 
r  much  as  6  lbs.  may  be  fed  per  cow  per 
day  with  good  results.”  Such  an  answer 
is  small  encouragement  to  a  potato 
grower  who  has  a  great  many  unmarket¬ 
able  small  and  cull  potatoes  on  hand.  In 
Michigan,  we  figure  that  the  value  of 
potatoes  for  dairy  cows  is  comparable  to 
good  corn  silage,  pound  for  pound ;  and 
our  feeding  authorities  advise  farmers  to 
use,  not  a  mere  handful,  but  not  more 
than  25  to  30  lbs.  per  day  for  each  1.000 
lbs.  of  live  weight  in  the  animals  fed. 

During  a  season  of  over-production, 
when  it  is  highly  desirable  to  furnish  a 
profitable  outlet  for  the  thousands  of 
bushels  of  unmarketable  small  and  cull 
potatoes,  the  value  of  such  waste 
products  for  feed  should  be  emphasized 
instead  of  being  depreciated.  Farmers 
in  Michigan  figure  such  potatoes,  when 
fed -to  dairy  cows,  have  a  value  of  around 
20  cents  a  bushel  and.  where  no  other 
succulent  is  available  in  the  ration,  the 
value  is  even  greater.  H.  L.  B. 

Michigan. 


“Do  you  think  that  Professor  Kidder 
meant  anything  by  it?”  “What?”  “He 
advertised  a  lecture  on  ‘Fools.’  I  bought 
a  ticket  and  it  said  ‘Admit  One.’  ” — Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


„.i. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Death  of  Horse 

1  had'  a  horse  which  I  fed  and  watered 
regularly.  About  a  week  ago  he  became 
paralyzed  in  his  hind  legs  so  that  when 
he  walked  he  swayed  and  would  almost 
lose  his  balance.  Toward  the  last  he  laid 
down  and  could  not  get  up.  and  suffered 
a  great  deal  till  one  morning  I  found  him 
dead.  The  last  few  days  he  would  not 
eat  or  drink.  He  was  smooth  shod  and 
I  would  let  him  go  to  a  brook  for  water. 
Some  people  say  he  might  have  slipped 
and  hurt  his  back,  but  as  to  that.  I’m  not 
sure.  I  have  another  horse  which  I 
treated  the  same  way,  and  if  it’s  some 
disease  I  would  like  to  know  a  cure  for 
it.  if  he  should  get  the  same  way.  After 
the  horse  was  dead  I  raised  his  head  and 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  came  through 
his  mouth.  E-  D- 

New  York. 

A  post  mortem  examination  should  at 
once  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death  of  the  horse  in  question. 
The  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
the  history  of  a  heavy  fall  and  that  blood 
issued  from  the  mouth  after  death  might 
indicate  that  a  fatal  hemorrhage  or  bleed¬ 
ing  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  horse 
would  not  he  likely  to  survive  several 
days,  as  did  the  one  you  mention. 

When  internal  bleeding  is  going  on  the 
horse  becomes  weak  in  a  short  time  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  eyelids  and  other 
natural  openings  of  the  body  are  seen 
to  be  pale  or  blanched  from  lack  of 
blood. 

If  your  horse  was  kept  idle  in  the 
stable  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  trouble 
started  and  during  that  time  was  fed  the 
usual  allowance  of  oats  it  is  probable 
that  azoturia  was  the  disease  present. 
That  disease  comes  on  suddenly  when 
the  horse  is  worked  or  exercised  after  a 
day  or  more  of  idleness.  It  sweats  pro¬ 
fusely,  then  a  hind  leg  knuckles  over 
at  the  fetlock  joint,  and  if  made  to  work 
or  walk,  the  horse  eventually  goes  down 
paralyzed,  with  the  muscles  of  the  loin, 
hip  and  thigh  swollen,  and  hard  and  the 
urine  the  color  of  strong  coffee. 

Prevention  is  all  important.  No  horse 
ever  should  stand  for  a  single  day  with¬ 
out  working  or  taking  active  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  and  during  idleness  the  grain 
ration  should  be  reduced  or  even  with¬ 
held. 

When  azorturia  causes  paralysis  the 
urine  has  to  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
catheter  twice  daily  and  a  veterinarian 
should  therefore  be  employed.  He  will 
give  the  drugs  he  deems  appropriate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  symptoms  he  finds  present. 

At  the  outset  of  the  attack,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  horse  does  not  go  down,  a 
full  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  (one  quart), 
or  12  ounces  of  Glauber  salt,  given  as 
a  drench  in  tepid  water,  may  help  and 
should  be  follocved  by  large  doses  (two 
or  more  ounces)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
or  one-dram  doses  of  iodide  of  potash, 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Hot  packs 
may  be  placed  on  the  swollen  muscles. 

I«f  azoturia  was  not  the  disease  present 
in  this  ease  the  horse  probably  died  of 
forage  poisoning  or  botulism,  caused  by 
moldy  or  otherwise  damaged  feed  of  some 
sort  or  another.  The  disease  has  also 
been  called  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  It 
rarely  responds  satisfactorily  to  treat¬ 
ment.  Prevention  is  of  most  importance. 
Swamp  fever,  prevalent  in  some  wild 
land  districts  where  horses  pasture  in  the 
timber  and  drink  surface  water,  may  also 
cause  somewhat  similar  symptoms.  No 
certain  remedy  has  been  found  for  the 
disease.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion  and  Consti¬ 
pation;  Thrush 

1.  I  have  a  horse  weighing  about 
1,000  lbs.  I  feed  him  ground  feed  twice 
a  day  and  oats  mornings.  I  give  him 
nine  (9)  qts.  a  day ;  more  than  half  of 
this  is  bran.  He  is  badly  constipated. 
What  can  I  give  him  in  his  feed  to  over¬ 
come  this,  as  bran  is  not  enough.  He 
grinds  his  feed  well  but  wants  to  be 
chewing  on  wood.  He  has  torn  out  his 
feed  box  and  then  end  of  his  manger.  He 
is  nine  years  old.  2.  What  is  good  for 
thrush?  ii.  w. 

New’  Jersey. 

The  horse  is  afflicted  with  chronic  indi¬ 
gestion  and  torpidity  of  the  liver,  causing 
constipation  and  consequent  ill-thrift. 
If  the  coat  is  long  and  rough  the  first 


step  should  be  to  remove  it  by  clipping, 
as  that  often  is  remedial  or  wonderfully 
helpful  in  such  conditions.  If  the  barn 
is  cold  and  you  do  not  care  to  clip  off 
the  entire  coat,  clip  the  hair  from  the 
legs  above  knees  and  hocks  and  from  the 
belly  and  sides  to  a  line  with  the  straps 
of  breeching  and  breast-collar.  That  par¬ 
ti;!]  clipping  is  also  quite  beneficial  and 
stops  sweating  in  the  stable,  which  often 
occurs  in  cases  such  as  you  describe. 

Next  have  the  teeth  put  in  order  by 
a  veterinarian  so  that  the  feed  will  be 
perfectly  masticated.  If  the  horse  bolts 
his  feed  give  it  from  a  large  shallow 
box.  That  is  far  better  than  putting 
cobblestones  in  the  feed,  a  bad  plan  often 
prescribed  and  liable  to  injure  the  teeth. 

Do  not  feed  ground  feed  to  a  horse. 
Every  horse  that  has  sound,  teeth  should 
do  his  ow7n  feed  grinding,  so  that  it  will 
be  properly  masticated  and  softened  with 
saliva  in  the  mouth.  Perfect  insalivation 
also  promotes  digestion  of  starchy  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  feed ;  for  saliva  contains  the 
element  ptyalin  which  has  that  function. 

Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt  or  block 
salt,  a  lump  of  it  being  placed  in  the 
manger,  and  allow  the  horse  all  the 
drinking  water  he  cares  to  take,  but  bet¬ 
ter  take  the  chill  off  it  before  it  is 
offered.  Feed  whole  oats,  ear  corn  and 
one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  v’eight. 
Allow  one  pound  of  the  oat  and  bran  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight, 
in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration,  and 
allow  the  ear  corn  extra  in  cold  weather, 
or  when  the  work  is  hard.  Allow  a  like 
quantity  of  good  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight, 
but  give  most  of  it  at  night  and  little 
at  noon,  if  the  horse  has  to  work  hard. 

Make  him  run  out  for  exercise  daily 
when  there  is  no  wrork  for  him  to  do  and 
if  possible  have  him  occupy  a  roomy 
box  stall  when  in  the  stable.  If  the  con¬ 
stipation  then  persists  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  Glauber  salt  in  hot  water  and 
mix  it  in  the  drinking  water  each  morn¬ 
ing,  until  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
laxed.  Carrots  often  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  such  a  drug.  If  these 
means  do  not  suffice  continue  them  and 
in  addition  give  20  drops  of  fluid  extract 
of  nux  vomica  twice  daily  in  a  little 
water,  with  a  dose  syringe,  and  increase 
the  dose  one  drop  every  second  day 
until  the  bowels  move  normally.  If, 
during  this  treatment,  the  muscles  start 
twitching  involuntarily  or  the  horse  be¬ 
comes  very  nervous  stop  giving  the  nux 
for  a  time,  but  repeat  it  later,  starting 
with  the  small  dose,  if  that  proves 
necessary. 

Thrush  is  caused  by  standing  in  wet 
and  filth  in  the  stable  or  outdoors  and 
is  characterized  by  a  rotten  condition  of 
the  horn  of  the  frog  and  a  discharge  of 
foul-smelling  fluid  from  the  cleft  of  that 
part  of  the  hoof.  Treat  by  absolutely  re¬ 
moving  the  cause.  Cleanse  the  hoof  and 
cut  away  every  bit  of  loose  or  rotten  horn 
of  frog  or  sole  and  then  pack  the  cleft 
of  the  frog  and  all  cracks  or  crevices  full 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  calomel 
and  bismuth  subnitrate  and  six  parts  of 
powdered  boric  acid.  Calomel  alone  may 
prove  more  quickly  effectual,  but  it  is 
rather  expensive,  hence  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use  the  mixture.  Do  not  use 
powdered  Milestone,  as  it  may  eat  too 
deeply  in  the  underlying  tissues.  Pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  and  finely  slaked  lime 
may  be  added  to  the  other  powders,  to 
cheapen  the  mixture,  as  soon  as  great 
improvement  is  noticed.  A.  s.  A. 


An  untimely  frost  effectually  com¬ 
pleted  the  mischief  done  earlier  by  the 
insect  enemies  of  Mr.  Perkin’s  potatoes. 
The  tops  of  the  plants,  which  had  served 
as  pasturage  for  the  pests,  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  with  them  Mr.  Perkin’s 
hopes  of  a  crop.  He  was  not  selfish, 
however,  and  could  think  of  others  in 
the  hour  of  adversity.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  accosted  at  the  post  office  by  a 
friend.  “Hello.  Perkins !  How’s  every¬ 
thing  up  to  the  corners?”  “Trouble 
enough  !”  was  the  gloomy  response.  “Ten 
million  potato  bugs,  and  nothing  for  ’em 
to  eat !” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Read  what  these 


New  Y  ork  Dairymen 

say  about  their 

De  Laval  Milkers 


“My  DeLaval  Milker  is  doing  fine 
work.  It  has  given  me  no  udder 
trouble  whatever.  I  am  making  Grade 
A  milk  for  Bordens.  Premium  on 
Grade  A  amounting  to  .$512  in 
11  months.  No  more  hand  milking 
for  me.”— E.  C.  Harrington,  Tunnell. 

“We  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
er  every  day  for  3%  years,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  help  of  any  ma¬ 
chine.  Have  had  less  udder  trouble 
than  formerly  with  hand  milking  and 
believe  our  increased  production  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  Milker.” — 
J.  M.  Ham  &  Sons,  Ilillbrook. 


“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
work  of  my  De  Laval  Milker.  My 
dairy  consists  of  15  purebred  IIol- 
steinsr  and  each  cow’s  milk  is  weighed 
each  milking.  The  entire  dairy  last 
year  averaged  11,687  lbs.  each  per 
cow,  and  six  of  them  as  two-year  old 
heifers,  so  you  can  see  that  I  am  in 
a  good  position  to  see  exactly  what 
my  machine  is  doing  for  me.  — Wm. 
M.  Walker,  Cobleskill. 

“I  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker 
for  four  years,  and  have  absolutely 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  machine.”' — 
C.  M.  Libby,  South  Dayton. 


“We  have  been  using  the  De  Laval 
Milker  for  six  years  and  find  it  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  way.  It  pleases 
the  cows  and  has  never  given  us  any 
trouble  in  any  way.” — Chas.  Lowe, 
Hyndsville. 

“I  have  a  iierd  of  15  cows — Hol¬ 
stein  and  Jersey,  also  farm  about  60 
acres  of  land — myself  and  hired  man. 
I  do  all  the  milking  alone  and  care 
for  my  cows.  If  I  had  to  part  with 
any  machine  the  De  Laval  Milker 
would  be  the  last  to  go.  Take  it  as 
it  is,  the  milker  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made.” — F.  E.  Abrams, 
Brookhaven. 

“This  is  the  fourth  season  that  I 
have  been  using  the  De  Laval  Milker 
and  it  hasn’t  given  me  a  moment’s 
trouble.  It  milks  perfectly  and  I 
could  not  be  without  it.” — W.  II. 
Bussette,  Saranac. 

“I  have  used  my  De  Laval  Milker 
nearly  five  years  and  would  not 
know  what  to  do  without  it ;  should 
probably  sell  the  cows.  I  milk  from 
15  to  18  cows.” — F.  B.  Randall,  Mt. 
Sinai. 


“Your  De  Laval  Milker  which  I 
purchased  about  four  years  ago  has 
given  me  excellent  service  and  good 
results,  in  regard  to  milk  flow  and 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  from  day  to  day.” — IT.  El- 
dridge,  Porterville. 

'“I  could  not  get  along  without  my 
De  Laval  Milker.  If  it  wasn’t  for 
the  milker  I  couldn’t  keep  a  cow,  and 
it  has  always  given  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.” — Geo.  H.  Thompson,  Gilboa. 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
er  users  are  just  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  If  you  are  milking  ten 
or  more  cows  by  hand  you  can  soon 
pay  for  a  De  Laval  in  time  saved, 
and  extra  milk  of  better  quality 
produced.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information 

|  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7017 
|  165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chlcaoo 

Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog 
■  (check  which). 

Name  . 

t  Town  . . . 


.1  State  . R.F.D . No.  Cow* _ 


Best  Silo  Value  Ever  Offered 
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it. 


does  not  cost  any  more  to  buy  this  . 
better  silol  In  fact,  its  first  cost  is  1 
surprisingly  low— and  after  it  is  up  it 
does  not  cost  a  cent  for  up-keep  or  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  fire-proof,  storm-proof— and  practically  freeze-proof.  Easily  erected 
— by  your  own  labor.  Erecting  brackets  furnished. 


This  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo  will  make 
better  silage,  retaining  the  full  food 
value,  and  keep  it  perfectly.  Heavily 
galvanized  and  equipped  with  a  strong, 
rigid  chute.  Has  continuous  doors,  of 
the  same  size,  and  the  height  can  be 
added  to  at  any  time. 

Catalog  Free  —  Get  the  Facta 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 


Copper-ized  Metal  has  been  used  in 
•ilo  construction  for  12  years,  and  if  you 
want  a  permanent  job,  one  that  you 
can  add  to  from  time  to  time  as  needed, 
get  the  facts  about  our  Copper-ized 
Metal  Silo.  Special  offer  to  club  buyers. 
Agents  wanted. 

Write  Today 

Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 


Established  1904 


Milk  Facts 

u  can't  dodge , 

You  can’t  get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that  is  not 
clean,  and  you  can’t  remove  all  the  dirt  from  milk  by 
straining  it  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen. 

The  only  way  to  get  clean  milk  is  to  strain  it 
through  sterilized  cotton.  That  is  why  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  dirt.  The  sterilized 
cotton  pad  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  re¬ 
moves  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  The  Dr.  Clark  purity  Strainer  is  the  only 
one  on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the 
dirt.  Used  and  endorsed  by;  largest  dairies  and  milk 
producers  in  the  country,  including  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  circular 


and  prices. 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
5}^  in-  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Eatfle  Creek,  Kich* 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 

is  about  the  most  economical 
package  of  building  material  you 
can  buy,  for  it  takes  only"  1  part 
of  cement  to  2  to  2  V2  parts  of  sand 
and  4  to  5  parts  of  stone  or  gravel 
to  make  the  most  substantial  and 
permanent  home,  yard,  farm  or 
business-place  improvements- 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 


man; 


LEADCLAD  &  Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Wire  Fence. 
Gates  —  Posts  —  Paint. 

Write  for  our  Book — We  Pay  the  Freight. 
CONSUMERS’  MEG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  e  quipped,  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


FSii-o  nf  PhilKInirna  cleaning-  of  the  forces  corrupting  Ameri- 

v^uic  ui  10  can  y 0 u ih ,  said  the  cases  pending  in  fed- 

What  can  I  do  for  frostbitten  feet  r  eraj  court  would  be  postponed  in  order 
They  are  breaking  out  in  red-festered  that  the  investigation  of  the  high  school 
spots,  and  swell  and  become  very  sorc(]runj{enness  can  be  reopened  January  6.” 
and  painful.  I  have  every  Winter  used  Are  these  the  sort  of  “high”  schools 
iodine  and  found  some  relief,  but  not  this  which  our  educational  authorities  would 


Reduce  ford  Engine 


Stop  that  shaking  that  loosens 
nuts,  screws  and  bolts,  and 
that  jolting  over  rough  spots 
that  breaks  crankcase  arms. 

A  Pioneer  Engine  Support 
saves  repairs,  stiffens  frame, 
holds  engine  firmly  in  line  and 
gives  that  even  flow  of  power 
it  makes  driving  a  pleasure. 

C  A  at  your  dealer  s  or  direct. 
$2.75  West  of  Rockies. 

Pioneer  Engine  Support 

Fits  Passenger  Cars  or  Trucks.  Permanently  repairs 
broken  crankcase  arms.  Easily  attached  in  twenty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill.  Dept. 

The  Brewer-Titchener  Corp.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


year.  E.E. 

There  are  many  chilblain  cures,  and 
sometimes  a  remedy  that  is  helpful  in 
one  case  is  powerless  in  another.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  treat  the 
trouble  when  it  begins ;  if  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  skin  breaks  an  extremely 
painful  and  slow-healing  sore  results. 
Camphorated  oil  is  one  of  the  best  rem¬ 
edies  ;  it  should  be  gently  rubbed  on  as 
soon  as  the  itching  and  burning  begins. 
Camphorated  “Vaseline”  is  excellent  also. 
Painting  the  spot  with  iodine  is  often 
helpful,  but  should  never  be  used  if  the 
skin  is  broken.  Extract  of  witch  hazel 
is  very  good  too,  especially  if  applied 
warm.  After  treating  the  place,  a  soft 
woolen  covering  is  desirable.  If  the  skin 
is  broken,  boracic  ointment  will  be  found 
soothing  and  healing.  Where  a  person 
seems  susceptible  to  this  trouble,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  chilblains 
before  they  appear.  Poor  circulation, 
lowered  vitality  or  impaired  nerves  all 
lead  to  chilblains.  Tight  clothing  that 
impedes  circulation  is  a  contributing 
cause.  Cold  floors  in  stove-heated  rooms 
-undoubtedly  lead  to  chilblains  in  the 
case  of  persons  not  otherwise  exposed  to 
cold  arid  woolen  insoles  will  he  found  of 
some  value  as  a  preventive.  If  the  feet 
have  'been  really  frostbitten,  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
trouble  early  in  the  season. 


Buy  Lumber  and  Millwork 

At  Wholesale  Prices  FOR  £f£u^,LD1NG 

„  ,  .  „  ,  ,  .  REBUILDING 

Here  s  why  we  can  sell  you  lumber  and  FENCES— SHEDS 

millwork  at  wholesale  prices. 

1st  We  buy  raw  materials  in  vast  quantities.  P "  """  iTnorAetn  Ropf^ 

2nd  Our  location  on  water  and  railroads  gives  I  !» 

unexcelled  receiving  and  shipping  facilities.  I 

3rd  We  sell  lumber  of  every  description;  also  1  LU.WiD  < 

doors,  windows,  bookcases,  colonnades,  I  .  tuuA 

kitchen  cabinets,  stairways,  etc.,  etc.,  I  Hill  Wont 

built  in  lots  of  hundreds  and  thousands  by  I 

special  machinery.  1  19^5 

Send  for  the  FREE  I 

Bennett  Bargain  Book  1 

Here’s  your  chance  to  save  money  and  get  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

quick  service.  Send  for  the  big  60-page  catalog  I  _ 

(with  color  illustrations)  —  giving  wholesale  I  RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 
prices  on  lumber,  trim,  shingles,  roofing,  hard-  .  10®  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

ware  and  paints.  Use  the  coupon.  ( If  only  I  Send  FREE  Bennett  Bargain  Book  at  once  to 
interested  in  building  a  complete  house  ask  for  i 

Bennett  Ready  Cut  Homes  Book.)  1 

I  name  . . . . . 

m@b@c  I . . 

Better-BuiltW*  ©iReady-CutfsP  |  city . state . 


High 


like  to  have  our  country  children  attend? 

Protecting  the  Pedestrian 

Your  item  in  “Brevities,”  page  94, 
refers  to  a  possible  law  concerning 
pedestrians.  Come  forward,  you  pedes¬ 
trians,  and  assert  your  rights,  for  when 
you  have  been  compelled  to  walk  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road  or  walk  there  by 
choice  you  have  no  rights  on  the  road  at 
all.  When  you  meet  a  vehicle  you  must 
get  off  the  road  to  the  left.  This  will 
be  confusing.  You  will  he  crowded  as 
far  to  the  left  as  the  vehicle  you  are  meet¬ 
ing  cares  to  crowd  you.  A  hill  to  compel 
pedestrians  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  is  a  bill  to  compel  pedestrians 
to  give  up  all  rights  on  the  road. 

Indiana.  john  b.  m’intiee. 


Trespass  on  Stream 

Through  my  farm  runs  a  stream  we 
call  the  creek.  Hunters,  trappers  and 
fishermen  claim  that  this  is  “State  water” 
and  that  they  are  within  their  rights  and 
not  trespassers  if  they  stay  not  more  than 
6  ft.  from  the  water  even  though  my 
farm  and  others  are  posted.  If  this  is 
State  water  what  are  the  rights  of  owner 
and  of  such  trappers,  etc.?  What  con¬ 
stitutes  “State  water,”  and  how  can  I 
ascertain  if  this  stream  is  such? 

Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y.  F.  F.  P. 

In  some  of  the  rivers  and  larger 
streams  of  New  York  State  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  owned  by  the  State,  and 
of  course  in  that  case  it  would  be  known 
as  “State  water.”  In  many  or  most  of 
the  smaller  streams  the  bed  of  the  stream 
is  owned  by  the  owners  of  adjoining  land 
and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  common 
law  of  trespass  will  hold.  The  best  way 
to  determine  that  would  be  to  make  a 
study  of  the  deed  of  the  property  or  have 
a  search  made  of  the  county  clerk’s 
record.  This  will  show  whether  it  is 
State  water,  or  hot,  and  would  he  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case. 


Four-grade  Schools 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  last  minute 
in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  December  31,  and  as  the  nexr 
best  medium  I  would  like,  through  youi 
paper,  to  submit  to  the  people  interested, 
a  simple  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools,  viz. : 

Two  or  more  schools  adjacent  could 
unite  in  management  and  appoint  one  as 
a  primary  school  (grades  one  to  four, 
inclusive)  and  one  the  advanced  school 
(grades  5  to  8  inclusive),  each  school 
to  care  for  all  pupils  in  its  grades  in  the 
territory.  Pupils  could  be  conveyed  by 
one  conveyance,  that  is,  it  could  carry 
pupils  of  one  district  to  the  primary 
school  and  take  hack  the  advanced  pupils 
to  the  advanced  school.  In  this  way 
each  school  would  have  but  four  grades 
instead  of  eight,  as  now  graded.  Another 
thing,  no  great  amount  of  money  need 
be  expended  until  the  plan  has  been  tried 
and  proven  good  or  bad. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system ;  it  is  enough  that  no  one  is 
satisfied,  and  they  cannot  be  until  we 
begin  to  unwind  and  get  back  to  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  fundamental  system  for 
the  rural  schools.  It  is  for  the  people 
of  the  country  to  adopt  a  constructive 
system  or  policy  of  their  own,  and  follow 
it,  rather  than  criticize  that  of  others  of 
different  experience  and  conditions. 

New  York.  l.  a.  p. 


Chimney  for  Two  Stoves 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  a  chimney 
with  one  flue  for.  two  stoves.  I  have 
built  lots  of  double  houses  where  I  only 
put  one  single-flue  chimney  for  both 
kitchens,  and  if  the  mason  will  put  one 
pot  or  crock  6  or  8  in.  above  the  other 
it  is  as  good  as  any  chimney.  J.  E.  P. 


Schools  and  “Home 
Background” 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Times  shows  one  of  the  advantages 
that  a  city  school  has  over  a  “little  red 
schoolhouse”  in  the  country.  s.G. 

“Toledo,  O.  Dee.  18.— A  federal  grand 
jury  has  investigated  the  so-called  law¬ 
lessness  of  the  younger  generation  and 
found  that  the  great  American  home  is 
principally  to  blame  for  present  “shock¬ 
ing  conduct”  of  boys  and  girls. 

“The  grand  jury  returned  a  virtual 
indictment  charging  American  fathers 
and  mothers  with  ‘full  responsibility  for 
the  deplorable  state  of  adolescent  so¬ 
ciety.’ 

“The  indictment  came  in  the  jury’s  pre¬ 
liminary  report  after  investigation  of  an 
alleged'  Thanksgiving  liquor  orgy,  de¬ 
signed  to  punish  those  responsible  for 
flooding  with  booze  a  high  school  party 
given  in  honor  of  the  football  team. 

“When  the  jurors  sought  the  source  of 
the  liquor  they  envisioned  some  depraved 
rum  runner  hawking  his  wares  in  the 
ranks  of  the  adolescent,  but  what  they 
actually  found,  according  to  the  prelim¬ 
inary  ieport,  was  that  the  booze  came 
direct  from  the  homes  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  many  of  the  42  students 
who  were  haled  before  the  grand  jury 
after  the  dance. 

“  ‘Daw  cannot  abide  in  the  same  homes 
with  children  and  liquor,’  the  report  de¬ 
clared,  adding  that  the  Thanksgiving 
dance  was  no  different  from  other  dances 
attended  by  older  persons.  The  jury  is 
not  yet  through  with  its  investigation  of 
the  American  social  unit,  but  after 
making  its  preliminary  report  recessed 
until  after  the  holidays. 

“Federal  Judge  John  M  Killits.  declar¬ 
ing  his  eagerness  to  see  a  complete  house 


Hunting  on  Sunday 

I  notice  the  article  on  page  143  on 
Sunday  hunting,  and  I  do  wish  you 
would  agitate,  at  least  a  little,  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  prohibiting  Sunday  hunting  of  all 
kinds.  I  think  it  would  he  a  good  thing 
for  farmers,  for  it  is  the  very  worst  crowd 
that  hunts  Sundays,  not  only  to  destroy 
property,  but  to  break  the  game  laws. 
It  is  growing  worse  and  worse  in  this 
section.  Evidently  the  people  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  law  of  God  also  have 
no  regard  to  the  law  of  man  and  the 
rights  of  others.  We  have  the  State 
police  to  easily  enforce  the  law ;  now 
we  want  a  strict  law  on  this  question. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  T. 


Prices  for  Tomatoes 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Berrang  said  about  the  price  of  tomatoes 
in  Oregon,  $15  for  a  ton  of  them.  Here 
a  man  could  not  afford  to  pick  and  mar¬ 
ket  a  ton  at  that  price.  With  us  the 
first  field-grown  tomatoes  sell  at  whole¬ 
sale  for  about  20c  per  lb.,  and  gradually 
go  down  to  75c  or  $1  a  box — 45  lbs. 
Even  green  ones  for  pickles,  etc.,  sell  at 
40  to  50c  per  box.  c.  H.  8. 

Leominster,  Mass. 


Aunt  :  “Gan  you  explain  wireless  tel¬ 
egraphy  to  me,  Arthur?”  Arthur:  “Well, 
if  you  had  a  very  long  dog,  reaching 
from  London  to  Liverpool,  and  you  trod 
on  its  tail  in  London,  it  would  bark  in 
Liverpool.  That’s  telegraphy.  And 
wireless  is  precisely  the  same  only  with¬ 
out  the  dog.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account 
Book 

The  Best  Record  Book.  Start  any 
time ;  results  shown  any  time ;  $1  post¬ 
paid  ;  $1.25  to  Canada. 

Edmonds’  Pen  or  Flock  Monthly  Egg 
Record  ;  4  doz.,  $1,  postpaid. 

Edmonds’  Trap  Nest  Record,  50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2.  Sample  Record  Cards  Free. 
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Revised  Live  Poultry 
Quarantine 

New  York  State  Commissioner 


of 


his  ideas  and  ideals  at  the  agricultural 
college,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
his  poultry  course  won’t  prove  a  liability, 
rather  than  an  asset.  Unintentionally, 


The  NEW. 


Farms  and  Markets,  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  on  but  inevitably  nevertheless,  instructors 
January  23,  issued  the  following  quar-  throw  a  glamor  over  the  subject  which 
antine  regulations:  they  teach  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be 

The  movement  of  live  chickens,  roost-  rubbed  off  in  the  vicissitudes  of  actual 
ers,  capons,  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  experience.  I  am  finding  no  fault  with 
pigeons  and  guinea  fowl  from  the  States  ^  lelP »  their  business  to  inspire  their 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  students;  otherwise  they  would  be  poor 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  teachers  The  inspiration  which  they  give 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  1S  needed  by  the  boy  right  from  actual 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  into  or  contact  with  hard  farm  work ;  it  affords 
through  the  State  of  New  York  is  hereby  h?m  a  y*810*1  which  he  needs  to  raise  toil 
prohibited  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  ar°ye  °*-  drudgery,  but  without 

Baby  chicks  in  new  containers  may  be  ”lat  .  .  background  of  previous  farm 
mo  veil  into  or  through  the  State  of  New  llf®  visions  too  easily  become  visionary. 
York.  1  know  that  this  is  rough  talk  to  one 

Chickens,  roosters,  capons,  hens,  ducks,  wbo  “loves  the  outof-door  life.”  I  love 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons  and  guinea  fowl  *t>  too,  ana  couldn  t  be  prodded  into  a 
when  consigned  in  new  coops  or  crates 
may  be  moved  into  or  through  the  State 
of  New  York  for  exhibition,  breeding  or 
raising  purposes  if  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  an  approved  veterinarian 
showing  said  fowls  and  the  flock  from 
which  they  originated  to  be  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  such  disease. 

Chickens,  roosters,  capons,  hens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons  and  guinea  fowl 
may  be  moved  from  the  City  of  New 
York  instrastate  if  accompanied  by  a 
permit  issued  by  a  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets. 

No  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  com¬ 
mon  carrier  shall  accept  or  transport 
used  poultry  coops,  crates  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  for  intrastate  shipment  in  New 
York  unless  said  crates,  coops  or  other 
containers  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  When  such  coops, 
crates  or  other  containers  are  shipped 
from  the  City  of  New  York  same  must 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
bear  tag  certifying  such  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting. 

No  person,  firm,  corporation  or  com¬ 
mon  carrier  shall  accept  or  transport 
into  the  State  of  New  York,  any  con¬ 
signment  of  poultry  which  has  been  un¬ 
loaded,  re-loaded  or  partially  loaded  at 
any  point  within  the  quarantined  States 
above  mentioned. 


city  with  pike  poles,  but  I  have  spent  my 
life  in  the  country  and  know  that  there 
is  a  December  for  every  June.  As  I 
look  about  upon  the  Autumn  hills  today 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  the  city  offers 
that  does  not  seem  pitiful  in  comparison, 
but  I  know  that,  for  those  not  prepared 
by  custom  and  habit  for  its  hardships, 
there  may  be  a  drear  Winter  ahead.  No, 
I  cannot  advise  the  city  man  or  woman 
with  a  little  money  and  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  digging  a  livelihood  out  of 
the  soil  by  any  kind  of  farm  work  to  go 
into  the  country  and  engage  in  a  business 
that  requires  exceptional  qualifications  in 
those  engaged  in  it  to  make  it  continu¬ 
ously  successful.  It  is  true  that  some 
without  those  qualifications  will  gain 
them  as  they  go  along,  and  all  aspirants 
for  success  as  poultry  men  hope,  of  course, 
that  they  belong  in  that  class;  but  the 
cold,  hard  fact  is  that  there  are  compar¬ 
atively  few  who  do,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  any  part  in  bringing  disil¬ 
lusion,  loss  and  hardship  to  any  worker 
in  the  city  with  $3,500  actually  in  hand. 

M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Male  Birds 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  handle  male 
birds  when  they  are  not  in  the  breeding 
pen?  I  have  a  hard  time  with  them  in 
regard  to  fighting.  How  do  they  man¬ 
age  on  large  poultry  farms  where  they 
have  so  many,  and  valuable  ones  too? 
I  breed  White  Wyandottes  and  have 
some  nice  ones  that  I  want  to  carry  over 
after  the  coming  season.  v.  b. 

If  the  males  are  kept  by  themselves, 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  they 
usually  fight  but  little  and  get  along 
comfortably  together.  If  any  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  pugnacious  to  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  live  in  harmony  with 
their  fellows,  however,  I  know  of  no 
recourse  other  than  to  make  them  live 
alone  or  on  range.  Turn  them  loose  if 
possible,  where  they  will  find  other  in¬ 
terests  than  picking  on  each  other  and 
twitting  one  another  with  all  the  defects 
in  character  and  behavior  that  they  have 
observed.  Some  fowls,  like  people,  can¬ 
not  stand  too  close  association  with 
their  fellows ;  they  need  room.  m.  b.  d. 


\ 


Advice  to  a  Poultry 
Enthusiast 

I  have  about  $3,500  cash.  I  would 
like  to  go  into  the  poultry  business  around 
New  York,  about  50  miles  or  so  out.  I 
have  a  brother  who  understands  a  lot 
about  it,  as  he  has  worked  on  poultry 
plants  and  also  took  a  course  at  college. 
We  are  both  working  at  present  in  New 
York,  are  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
love  outdoor  life.  My  brother  is  a  chem¬ 
ist  at  present,  and  is  bothered  with  nose 
trouble.  Doctor  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
country  and  work.  Do  you  think  we 
could  get  along?  My  idea  is  to  buy  a 
place,  start  in  a  small  way  and  work  up. 
We  also  have  a  few  friends  in  the  deli¬ 
catessen  and  grocery  business  who  would 
take  the  eggs  from  us.  •  t.  b. 

If  you  had  not  said  that  you  had  $3,500 
in  cash,  I  could  have  advised  you  to  do 
what  you  evidently  wish  to  do,  viz.,  go 
into  the  country  and  start  in  the  poultry 
business.  As  it  is,  I  cannot,  for  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  see  that  $3,500  gradually 
melting  away  in  one  needed  purchase 
after  another  until  you  are  finally  left, 
discouraged,  what  is  left  of  your  money 
tied  up  in  plant  and  equipment  that  can 
be  sold  only  at  heavy  loss,  and  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  life  for  which  your  pre¬ 
vious  habits  and  training  have  fitted 
you.  You  will  probably  ask  “Why,  isn’t 
there  any  money  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness?”  The  facetious  answer  is:  “There 
must  be,  for  thousands  have  been  sunk  in 
it,”  but,  seriously,  poultry  keeping,  car¬ 
ried  on  as  an  exclusive  business,  is  one  of 
the  most  precarious  indu  series  in  which 
one  Cun  engage.  With  all  her  good  qual¬ 
ities,  the  hen  is  the  siren  of  the  open 
country,  tempting  men  and  women,  tired 
of  city  drudgery,  with  promises  of  an 
easy  life  in  the  beautiful  out-of-doors  and 
a  gradually  growing  bank  account  to  in¬ 
sure  against  the  want  of  old  age.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  she  usually  throws  upon  the 
screen  is  that  of  a  pretty  young  woman, 
with  sunbonnet  tossed  artlessly  back  from 
her  head,  a  beautiful  child  tugging  at  her 
skirts  and  a  basket  full  of  snow  white 
eggs  by  her  side,  throwing  grain  to  a  flock 
of  purebred  hens,  each  one  obviously  good 
for  200  eggs  a  year.  Frequently  an  Ap- 
pollo-like  husband  leans  over  a  nearby 
gate  and  smiles  approval  of  the  charming 
scene.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  that  the  hen 
won’t  stoop  to  when  she  starts  out  to  be 
a  vamp ! 

But  you  have  a  brother  who  has  taken 
a  course  at  an  agricultural  college  and 
“knows  the  game.”  Well,  if  he  does,  and 
if  he  is  any  kind  of  man,  he  will  hesitate 
long  before  he  takes  your  $3,500  and  in¬ 
vests  it  in  a  poultry  plant.  If  your  broth¬ 
er  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  did  the  hard 
work  of  a  farm,  taking  a  poultry  course 
at  an  agricultural  college  to  supplement 
the  training  that  he  already  had,  that  is 
fine;  he  has  an  asset  of  great  value.  But 
if  he  was  a  city  boy  and  gained  most  of 


A  SUPERIOR  Product 

npHE  NEW  BLACK  HAWK  MANURE  SPREADER  40-A,  scientifically 
A  designed  and  durably  constructed,  is  truly  a  Superior  product.  Made  in 
the  same  factory  that  produces  the  famous  Superior  Grain  Drill  and 
other  quality  implements — and  backed  by  an  equally  strong  guaranty . 

The  Black  Hawk  does  not  merely  unload  manure  or  dump  it  on  the 
hit-and-miss  plan — it  thoroughly  shreds  and  pulverizes  it  and  spreads 
it  widely  and  evenly,  literally  carpeting  the  ground  in  any  quantity  desired. 

The  scientific  construction  of  the  power  transmission  unit — the  counter  balanced 
feature  of  the  wide  spread  device  and  the  proper  location  of  the  ground  wheels,  all  under 
the  load,  make  it  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the  market.  A  tu>o-horse  spreader • 
Does  perfect  work  on  both  hillsides  and  level  ground. 

Get  the  full  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  by  using  a  Black  Hawk — the  Manure 
Spreader  of  Superior  Quality.  Write  for  descriptive  folder; 

SUPERIOR 
Grain  Drills 


ALL  Superior  planting  machines  are  precision  tools. 

All  are  designed  for  utmost  accuracy  in  planting. 

To  deposit  a  given  quantity  of  seed  uniformly — into 
every  hill  or  row — at  a  measured  depth — and  to  cover 
every  seed  perfectly — these  are  the  features  you  can  rely 
on  to  the  limit  when  you  select  any  planting  implement 
carrying  the  Superior  name. 

You  are  assured  of  absolute  seeding  uniformity  when 
you  buy  the  Superior  Grain  Drill — the  world's  standard  for  more  than  fifty  years l 
Valuable  booklet  “Drilling  for  Gold”  free  on  request.  Write  for  detailed  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc, 

418  Monroe  Street.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 


Check  items  you  are  interested  in  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  Street.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  full  information  covering  machines 
checked.  Also  free  booklet,  “Drilling  for  Gold.” 


.Grain  Drills 
.Alfalfa  Drills 
.Corn  Planters 
.Lime  Spreaders 


Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
.Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
Potato  Planters 
Buckeye  Cultivators 


Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreaders 


NOTE:  Complete  Buckeye  line  includes  one  and  two- 
row  horse  and  tractor,  walking  and  riding  cultivators. 


Name _ 

Address 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

Supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  car- 
lots  were  rather  limited  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  caused  fresh  offerings  of*  nearby 
produce  to  be  light.  The  demand  was 
moderate  for  most  commodities  although 
the  potato  market  strengthened,  but  this 
was  due  more  to  the  difficulty  in  loading 
cars  at  shipping  points  on  account  of  the 
bad  conditions  of  the  roads  rather  than 
to  a  good  demand  for  potatoes  in  the  local 
market.  Reports  from  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
showed  a  strong  market  with  Green 
Mountains  selling  mostly  around  $1.35 
a  barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  cash  track  on  the 
second  of  the  month.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  vicinity  reported  a  stronger  market, 
but  very  little  business  due  to  deep  snow. 
Middle  western  shipping  centers  reported 
slow  trading.  In  Philadelphia,  Maine 
150-lb.  sacks  ranged  $2.50  to  $2.60,  New 
York  round  whites  $2.25  to  $2.30,  and 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  averaged 
about '$2.40  a  sack.  Nearby  potatoes, 
which  are  trucked  in  in  %-bu.  baskets, 
ranged  50  to  75c  a  basket.  Cabbage  sold 
slowly,  in  fact  .  there  were,  -several  days 
when  no  sales  were  made  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  but  the  market  was 
strong  on  New  York  Danish  at  $20  to 
$30  a  ton.  Onions  showed  a  slightly 
better  tone  with  middle  western  yellows 
in  100-lb.  sacks  selling  $3  to  $3.25  on  a 
carlot  basis.  Nearby  celery  was  a  little 
scarce  and  Florida  stock  held  about 
steady.  Nearby  root  vegetables  were 
generally  slow.  Pennsylvania  mushrooms 
were  liberally  offered  and  sold  slowly. 
The  sweet  potato  market  was  dull  and 
according  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  this  season’s  sweet 
potato  shipments  have  almost  caught  up 
with  last  season’s  total  to  date,  in  spite 
of  the  light  southern  crop.  New  .lersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  shipments  com¬ 
bined  are  a  little  smaller  than  a  year 
ago  to  date,  but  some  of  the  Southern 
States  have  actually  shipped  more  sweet 
potatoes  than  during  all  of  las't  season. 
Bushel  baskets  of  nearby  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  when 
fancy  with  the  majority  of  sales  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  %  bushel  basket.  Apples 
have  sold  fairly  well  with  prices  holding 
about  steady.  New  York  A214  in.  Green¬ 
ings  ranging  $6  to  $7.  West  V  irginia 
A2^  in.  Stayinans  selling  at  $7.50  and 
Pennsylvania  A244  in.  Staymans  at  $5  a 
barrel!  With  the  exception  of  hothouse 
products,  all  of  the  green  vegetables  are 
now  coming  cither  from  the  Gulf  or  from 
the  Western  Coast  States. 

EGGS 

The  egg  market  lias  been  unsettled.  Ir¬ 
regular  weather  conditions  affecting  sup¬ 
plies  has  been  the  principal  cause  for  the 
fluctuations  which  were  within  narrow 
limits  until  a  big  slump  came  on  the 
first  trading  day  in  February.  '' ith 
only  a  very  limited  amount  of  eggs  in 
storage,  there  were  less  than  1,000  cases 
on  Feburary  2,  variations  in  the  current 
receipts  have  a  greater  effect  in  shaping 
market  'conditions  than  when  reserves- 
are  large.  The  heavy  snow  storm  caused 
delays  and  confusion  in  deliveries.  Light 
•receipts  and  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
one  day  would  be  followed  by  heavier 
arrivals  and  loss  of  price  advantages 
gained  the  day  previous.  This  unsettled 
condition  was  followed  by  a  sharp  and 
unusual  big  drop  in  prices  under  more 
liberal  offerings.  From  now  on  we  may 
look  for  a  more  or  less,  erratic  market 
until  dealers  are.  ready  to  put  away  for 
future  use  the  surplus  which  they  will  be 
receiving  within  a  few  weeks.  Nearby 
firsts  which  were  selling  60  to  61c  a 
dozen  dropped  to  53c  and  firsts  which 
formerly  were  selling  at  59c  slumped  to 
50y2c  a  dozen.  Refrigerator  eggs  slumped, 
from  51c  to  a  range  of  44  to  48c  a  dozen. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  on  the  first  of 
February  were  the  lowest  for  several 
years.  The  total  holdings  for  _  Boston, 
New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  on 
the  first  of  the  month  were  about  54,500 
cases,  or  only  a  little  larger  than  Boston’s 
storage  stocks  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Generally  there  was  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  limited  offerings  of  fancy 
grades  of  live  poultry  and  the  market 
ruled  firm,  advancing  from  1  to  2c-  during 
the  week.  Soon  a  lack  of  interest  in 
fowls  caused  the  market  to  lose  some  of 
its  earlier  gains  and  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  quoted  at  31  to  33c  a  pound. 
Medium-sized  fowl  averaged  about  29c 
and  small  stock  sold  as  low  as  22c  a 
pound.  Leghorns  sold  generally  at  25 
to  28c  a  pound.  'Spring  chickens  held 
steady,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  for 
about  30c,  and  iy>  to  2  lb.  broilers  35  to 
38c  a  pound.  Mixed  breeds  ranged  26  to 
28c.  White  Pekin  ducks  worked  out  at 
25  to  30c  and  geese  22  to  26c  a  pound. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

About  the  only  changes  manifested  in 
the  dressed  poultry  market  was  the  de¬ 
cline  in  fowls.  Most  of » the  week  the 
market  ruled  firm  on  all  desirable  stock, 
such  selling  fairly,  but  the  movement  on 
heavy  fowl  slowed  up  and  prices  dropped 
lc  a  pound.  Heavy,  fresh-killed  fowl, 
barreled  packed,  ranged  27  to  31c,  me¬ 
dium-weight  24  to  27c  and  small  sold 
downward  to  19  c  a  pound.  Smooth¬ 


legged  chickens  remained  firm  all  the 
week,  heavy  barreled  packed  stock  averag¬ 
ing  about  34c,  1%  to  2  lb.  sizes  about 
37c,  and  other  sizes  sold  from  26c  up¬ 
ward. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  offerings  have  been  light  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Number  2  Timothy  hay  and  best 
light  clover  mixed  ranged  $21  to  $22  a 
ton  and  No.  2  light  clover  mixed  and  No. 
3  Timothy  $17  to  $18  a  ton.  Best  wheat, 
rye  and  oat  straw  ranged  $16.50  to  $17  a 
ton  all  the  week.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c;  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — -Extra,  fancy,  large  whites, -doz., 
65c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c: 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c*  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.- — Apples,  ,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  new,  lb.,  Sc;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish.  can,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  12c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40;  pick¬ 
ling,  qt.,  15c ;  per  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  6c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75c;  pk.,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c  ;  dill,  bunch,  10c; 
turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  23c; 
fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers.  1%  lbs., 
lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb..  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs., 
lb.,  38c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — -Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  2,5c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — ‘Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled.  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ; 
milch  goats,  each  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  butter¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,-  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to 
35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c, 

Live  Poultry.— Ducks,  Spring_.  lb.,  25c; 
chickens,  Spring,  lb.,  22  to  _35c ;  _  geese, 
lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45e ;  chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb., 

40  to  45c« 

Butter,  lb.,  50c :  eggs,  65  to  80c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  beans,  $4  to  $8: 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  60 
to  70c :  per  100,  $2  to  $4 :  cabbage,  curly, 
doz.,  75  to  80c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  90c;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c  ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 :  potatoes,  bu..  50 
to  65c;  turnips,  bu.,  60c;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard.  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  -$3.  .  <  .  - 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16;  No.  3,  $15;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat.  Win¬ 
ter.  bu.,  $1.75  ;  Spring,  bu.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 


Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb..  13  to  16c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  20c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy, 
lb.,  11c;  Sprung  lambs,  lb..  27  to  29c; 
vearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c:  mutton, 
ib..  11  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  White  Leghorns, 
springers,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  colored,  lb.,  26 
to  30c;  fowls.  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  stags,  lb.. 
17  to  18c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c; 
pigeons,  each.  18  to  21c;  ducks,  lb.,  25 
to  30c ;  geese,  lb..  20  to  22c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  65c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  rab¬ 
bits.  lb..  18  c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.r  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  60  to  65e. 

Apples,  bu..  Alexander,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Greenings.  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Ilubbardston.  $1.50  to  $2; 
Kings.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  McIntosh.  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  SpvS,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Wagners, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  40  to 
75c ;  Brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  red,  Danish,  ton,  $25  to  $30 ; 
white,  Danish,  ton,  $12 
basket,  50  to  60c ;  per_ 
celery,  doz.  bunches^  75 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 

10  fo  12c;  kale,  bu..  40 
Boston,  hamper,  $2.25  to  32.40;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads.  50  to  60c ;  onions,  Spanish, 


45c ;  bu.,  70  to 
qt.,  23  to  25c ; 
to  60c;  per  100 


to  $15 ;  carrots, 
bu..  80c  to  $1 ; 
•to  90c ;  endive, 
horseradish,  lb., 
to  45c ;  lettuce, 


crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.65 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  parsnips,  basket,  60  to  65c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c ;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  4%c;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  65  to  85c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  qt., 
60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  comb,  clover,  fancy, 
24-section  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  white  clover, 
fancy,  frame,  18  to  20c ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  egg  supply  scents  Spring  in  this 
mountain  of  snow  and  eggs  are  down,  but 
the  rule  is  a  steady  market  for  everything. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  40  to  45c;  dairy,  28 
to  29c ;  storage,  40  to  41c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  26  to  27c; 
Limburger,  27  to  -28c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  56  to  57c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  55  to  56c ;  storage,  50  to  52c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
key,  30  to  42c;  fowls,  28  to  32c  ;  roasters, 
26  to  32c;  capons,  35  to  40c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese, 
22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  fair;  turkeys, 
28  to  34c;  fowls,  24  to  30c;  chickens,  23 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c ;  ducks, 
24  to  28c;  geese,  21  to  23c;  pigeons,  pair, 
30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firm  ; 
King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25‘;  Russet,  Bald¬ 
win,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c; 
western,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $17  ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Strawberries,  active;  Florida,  qt.,  40  to 
45c.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  50-lb.  box,  $5 
to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  firm  ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  and  white 
kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium,  pea,  $7 
to  $7.50.  Onions,  firm ;  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  yellow,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $3.25; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box, 
$3.50  to  $5.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $3.50  to  $4;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
cucumbers,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  eggplant, 
crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  endive,  bbl..  $4.75  to  $5  ; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  50  to  65c ;  Iceberg, 
Florida,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  70c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  peppers,  crate.  $5.50  to 
$6 ;  peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  squash,  lb.,  2 
to  3c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket,  84  to  $4.50;  tur¬ 
nips,  yellow,  70  to  75c ;  white,  90e  to 
$1.10;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  fair ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed.  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton  $32;  middlings,  $36;  Red-dog, 
$43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $40.25  ;  oilmeal, 
$45  ;  hominy,  $51.50 ;  gluten,  $42.70 ;  oat 
feed,  $17.  -  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $7 ; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  King,  $3  to  $5 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $3. 

Butter.— Extra  creamery,  40  to  40$£c ; 
firsts,  38  to  40c ;  seconds,  36  to  38c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  24  to  24UjC ; 
firsts,  23  to  24c. 

Eggs.— Hennery,  brown  extra,  57  to 
58c ;  white  and  mixed,  54  to  56c ;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  53  to  53it,c ;  western 
seconds,  48  to  50c ;  storage.  46  to  47c*. 

Various  F  ruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $6  to  $7 ;  oranges,  box.  $2.50  to 
$6.50;  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Ilav  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $28.50 ;  No.  2.  $25  to  $26 ;  No.  3. 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24; 
swale.  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
$21.50;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to 
$1.60. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  32c;  chick¬ 
ens,  26  to  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  23  to  33c; 
roasters,  36  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
22c*. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$6  ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce, 
box,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  20  to  50c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  5,  1925. 

February  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-2 10-mile  zone:  Class  1. 


$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85  ;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class,  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
SB,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41*4 

Good  to  choice . 37  (a  .40 

Lower  grades . 34  @  .36  ’ 

Packing  stock . 18  @  .20 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials - $0.25  @$0.26 

Average  run . 24  @  .25 

Skims . 14  @  .20 

EGGS 


White,  fancy  . 

.$0.59  @$0.60 

Medium  to  good . 

.53  @ 

.57 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

.  .57  @ 

.58 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .53  @ 

.54 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .40@ 

.55 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .46@ 

.47 

Lower  grades . 

.  .40@ 

.45 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.  . . 

.  $0.30‘@$0.32 

Chickens  . 

.  .2  $@ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .12  @ 

.14 

(tGGSG 

.  .20(5 

.25 

Ducks  •••••••••••«•••••• 

.  .33  @ 

.35 

Turkeys  . 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.46@$0.47 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 38@  .40 

Fair  to  good .  .26(5  .32 

Roosters  . .18@  .24 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51  @  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 45@  .48 

•Small  and  slips . 30(5  .35 

Ducks  . 20  @  .28 

Geese . ,20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz..  .11.00(512.00 
9  to  10  lbs .  9, 00(510.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  7.00 (if  8.00 

Culls  . .  1.50@  3.00 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  large 
supply,  wholesaling  around  10  to  25c  per 
pair  ;  jacks,  35  to  50c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . . 
Good  to  prime 
C  nils  ........ 

Lambs,  head 
Pigs,  25  to  35  lb 
40  to  100  lbs.  . 
Heavy  . . . 


$0.21(5  $0.22 
.18@  .20 
.12@  .15 

11.00@14.00 
.17@  .24 

.11  (ft  .1.3 
.06(5  .10 


$0. 

o 


10(5  $0.30 
25(5  2.50 
75  @  1.00 
.00(5  1.50 
00(5  12.50 
50@  3.00 


00(5 
00(5 
75  (5 
50@ 
50  @ 
00@ 
00@ 


8.00 

5.50 

4.00 

1.75 

4.00 

4.00 

3.25 


00@11.00 

00(5  6.50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $16.00(1/  $17.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  12.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  9.25 

Lambs  . 15.00@  19.25 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches. 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Escarol.  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  . .  . . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . . . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  .  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 

State,  150-lb.  sack . 

Maine.  100  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

FRUIT 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Greening  . 

McIntosh  . 

Spy  .. •••••••••••.••••• 

Stayman  . . 

V ork 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box . 

Grapefruit,  box  . . 

Ivumquats,  qt.  . . . .  . . 

Oranges,  box  .  . . ._ . 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. . ., 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav — No.  1  Timothy  . . .  .$25.00(5$26.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.0@  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  14.00@  16.00 


00  @ 
00(5 
50(5 
.00(5 
50@ 
.00@ 
.50@ 
.60@ 


5.50 

2.50 
5.00 

5.50 
3.00 

5.50 

8.50 
1.75 
4.00 


$3.35@$3.75 
2.25 (5  2.40 
1.75@  1.85 
7.00@14.00 
.75@  3.50 


$4.00@$7.50 
2.50@  4.50 
4.00@  8.50 
4.50@12.00 
5.00@10.0o 
5.00@  7.00 
4.00@ 
5.50@ 
1.50(5 
,10@ 

2.00  (5 

.10@ 


7.00 

6.50 
6.00 

.15 

7.50 
.40 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  prices  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  69  to  70c ;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  59  to  60c;  half  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing.  68  to  69c;  half  blood,  clothing,  59 
to  60c ;  three-eighths  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  70c;  three-eighths  blood,  clothins:. 
60c ;  quarter  blood,  strictly  combing.  69 
to  70c;  quarter  blood,  clothing.  58  to  5W 
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Health  Notes 


The  Typhoid  Carrier; 
His  Treatment 

One  of  our  readers  has  been  declared 
a  typhoid  carrier — that  is,  one  who 
carries  in  his  body  the  bacilli  of  typhoid 
fever.  Most  people  on  recovering  from 
a  case  of  the  disease  do  not  retain  these 
germs,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  germs  re¬ 
main.  Such  persons  are  known  as  car¬ 
riers,  and  are  kept  under  control  of  the 
board  of  health.  One  of  these  carriers 
asks  us  to  tell  what  the  State  will  do  for 
him,  and  what  compensation  or  main¬ 
tenance  will  be  given.  This  is  explained 
in  the  following  letter : 

You  are  advised  that  Section  36-a  of 
the  Public  Health  Haw  provides  that 
whenever  an  individual  is  declared  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  as  be¬ 
ing  a  carrier  of  typhoid  fever  bacilli, 
and  whenever  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  the  Commissioner  shall 
certify  to  the  necessity  of  such  person 
being  kept  in  quarantine,  and  prevented 
from  carrying  on  any  occupation  which 
would  enable  him  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
such  person  may  be  given  hospital  or  in¬ 
stitutional  care  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  local  health  officer  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  Where  no  such  hospital  or  in¬ 
stitution  is  available  and  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  such  individual  may  be  cared  for 
at  home  or  in  a  private  family  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  local  charities  commissioner 
or  overseer  of  the  poor  shall  furnish 
medical  treatment  and  maintenance,  and 
upon  approval  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Health,  such  expenditures  become  a 
State  charge.  Typhoid  carriers  are  re¬ 
strained  from  handling  foods  used  by 
others,  and  in  cases  where  a  carrier  can¬ 
not  carry  on  a  gainful  employment  in 
other  lines  of  business  on  account  of  age 
or  physical  disabilities,  the  department 
has  made  arrangements  for  their  care, 
but  this  can  only  be  done  within  the 
means  provided  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Department  of  Health,  f.  d.  beagle. 

Executive  Officer. 


Varicose  Veins 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  'the  cause  and  cure  of  varicose 
veins?  I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  vari¬ 
cose  veins  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
have  tried  many  “cures”  but  so  far  I 
have  not  had  any  relief.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of.  a  case  being  cured  by  rubbing 
with  liniment?  I  have  also  been  told 
that  bathing  in  hot  water  is  good,  but 
when  I  do  this  the  veins  swell  up  to 
two  or  three  times  their  normal  size. 
Don’t  you  think  that  cold  water  would 
be  better,  as  it  seems  to  reduce  them  in¬ 
stead  of  making  them  larger?  I  have 
also  been  told  .  that  the  only  cure  for 
varicose  veins  is  to  have  them  removed 
by  an  operation.  Would  you  consider 
such  an  operation  a  serious  one? 

New  Jersey.  j.  k.  s. 

Varicose  veins  are  enlarged  veins,  the 
result  of  overstretching  of  the  walls,  ac¬ 
companied  perhaps  by  some  degenerative 
changes  in  their  muscular  tissue.  There 
are  various  causes  of  this  condition  :  the 
heart,  for  some  reason,  may  fail  to  keep 
up  the  circulation  with  sufficient  force ; 
there  may  be  pressure  upon  the  veins  of 
a  part  from  some  outside  source;  exces¬ 
sive  muscular  exertion  may  interfere  with 
local  circulation ;  too  long  and  continu¬ 
ous  standing  may  affect  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  and  other  less  common 
conditions  may  be  at  fault.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  a  mechanical  one,  like  the  partial 
giving  way  of  the  walls  of  an  over¬ 
stretched  hose.  From  this,  it  will  be 
seen  how  futile  would  be  any  attempt 
to  “cure”  varicose  veins  by  rubbing  some¬ 
thing  upon  the  skin  or  taking  some  medi¬ 
cine  internally.  Fortunately,  in  most 
cases,  varicose  veins  do  not  seriously  dis¬ 
able  those  afflicted  with  them  and,  if  in 
Qeed  of  treatment  at  all,  may  be  kept 
Within  boufrds  by  pressure  from  a  proper¬ 
ly  applied  bandage  or  a  rubber  stocking. 
There  are  cases  which,  from  their  size 
and  location,  may  endanger  life  through 
the  possibility  of  bursting,  with  conse¬ 
quent  hemorrhage.  There  is  no  other 
adequate  treatment  for  such  veins  than 
surgical  interference,  with  tying  off  and 
obliteration  of  the  dangerous  portions  of 
the  veins.  Such  an  operation  is  serious, 
in  the  sense  that  all  surgical  operations 
are  serious,  but  it  would  not  be  included 
among  the  particularly  dangerous  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  should  not  be  undertaken, 
however,  by  anyone  but  a  skilled  surgeon 
and  upon  competent  advice  that  it  is 
needed  to  avert  danger  from  varicosities 


that  cannot  be  kept  under  control  by  non- 
surgical  measures.  If  the  varicose  veins 
from  which  you  suffer  are  in  the  lower 
limbs,  it  is  probable  that  a  rubber  stock¬ 
ing  of  proper  length  and  tightness  will 
give  you  all  the  relief  that  you  can  ex¬ 
pect,  though  an  elastic  muslin  bandage 
will  answer  the  purpose  if  you  have  the 
patience  and  skill  to  properly  apply  it 
and  keep  it  in  place.  Many  people  learn 
to  apply  such  bandages  themselves  and 
get  along  very  comfortably  with  them. 
The  writer  of  this  wears  an  elastic  stock¬ 
ing  that  reaches  from  the  ball  of  the  foot 
to  the  knee  and  finds  no  more  inconven¬ 
ience  than  that  caused  by  putting  it  on 
each  morning.  When  getting  such  a 
stocking,  the  mistake  of  getting  one  too 
short  should  not  be  made.  If  enough  of 
the  limb  is  not  included,  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  would  be  to  gird  the  leg  and 
do  more  harm  than  good.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Gall 
Bladder 

Do  you  know  of  any  source  where  I 
can  obtain  the  name  of  a  gall-bladder 
specialist?  I  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  several  time,  but  they 
failed  even  to  acknowledge  my  letters. 
Have  also  tried  several  hospitals,  but 
they  claim  they  do  not  give  any  names 
of  their  doctors.  I  want  a  medical 
doctor,  and  not  a  surgeon.  s.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  “gall-bladder 
specialist,”  though  probably  most  of  us 
have  known  men  who  seemed  to  special¬ 
ize  in  gall.  The  gall  bladder  is  but  part 
of  the  general  digestive  apparatus,  its 
function  being  that  of  a  storage  reservoir, 
and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
it  indispensable,  as  thousands  who  have 
had  their  gall  bladders  either  put  out  of 
commission  or  removed,  know.  There 
are  no  medicines  that  act  directly  upon 
the  gall  bladder,  and  when  it  becomes 
diseased,  as  it  not  infrequently  does, 
acute  or  chronic  inflammations,  due  to  in¬ 
fection,  being  the  common  ailments,  the 
medical  treatment  is  directed,  not  so 
much  to  the  offending  organ  as  to  the 
whole  digestive  system. 

A  good  gall-bladder  specialist  is  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  competent  to  treat  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  body  without  having  to  con¬ 
fine  his  attention  to  any  one  organ,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  such.  When 
specialism  is  needed  in  gall-bladder  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  is  the  special  attention  of  the 
operating  surgeon  that  is  required,  and 
when  competent  physicians  and  competent 
surgeons  agree  that  surgery  offers  the 
only  hope  for  relief  in  a  case  of  gallstones 
or  other  gall-bladder  disorders,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  listen  to  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  may  not  possibly  be  mistaken, 
but  because  they  are  in  position  to  know 
more  than  laymen  about  the  case,  and 
they  have  no  other  object  than  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patient.  m.  b.  p. 


Overflow  for  Cesspool 

We  have  just  connected  an  empty  dis¬ 
carded  brick-built  cistern  to  the  cesspool, 
to  be  used  as  an  overflow.  The  bottom  is 
good  rich  sand.  As  yet  no  water  has  en¬ 
tered.  Can  we  treat  the  bottom  in  any 
way  eo  as  to  maintain  good  seepage?  e.  s. 

If  this  brick-built  cistern  held  water, 
it  will,  of  course,  hold  the  overflow  from 
your  cesspool  and  will  give  you  but  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  If  the  bottom  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  opens  into  a  sandy  soil,  the  concrete, 
brick,  or  whatever  was  used  to  make  it 
water-tight  having  been  removed,  it  will 
probably  serve  for  a  time,  or  until  the 
soil  becomes  clogged  with  solids.  As  the 
first  cesspool  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  septic 
chamber  to  dissolve  the  solids  of  the  sew¬ 
age  and  only  liquid  be  carried  over,  the 
cistern  may  serve  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  In  order  to  make  an  im¬ 
provised  septic  tank  of  the  two,  they 
should  be  connected  about  2  ft.  from  the 
top  of  the  old  cesspool,  to  permit  overflow 
of  liquid  only,  and  both  should  be  tightly 
covered  with  earth.  The  only  danger  in 
this  is  the  possibility  of  contamination 
of  some  neighboring  well  by  the  contents 
of  the  two  chambers,  as  they  seep  through 
the  soil,  but  if  the  original  cesspool  was 
safe,  the  combination  will  be.  M.  B.  D. 


Systematic  Research 
—the  Only  Solution 


THE  case  of  farm  electrification  was  summarized  as  follows 
in  a  report  presented  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  by  Mr. 
R.  W.Trullinger,  Specialist  in  Rural  Engineering,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

“The  convenience,  safety,  ease  of  control  and  general 
flexibility  of  electrical  power  are  such  great  arguments  in 
its  favor  as  to  justify  the  most  extreme  efforts  to  extend  its 
use  generally  to  agriculture. 


“To  do  this  profitably  it  must  be  done  intelligently.  To 
do  it  intelligently  all  the  facts  regarding  the  exact  require¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  processes  and  practices  must  be  known. 

“Since  it  is  obvious  that  these  facts  are  not  generally 
known  with  reference  to  the  use  of  electricity  as  the  source 
of  energy,  the  only  solution  is  to  resort  to  systematic  research 
and  investigation  following  a  rational  and  intelligently  pre¬ 
pared  program.” 


The  National  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Agriculture  has  framed  a  program  along  these  lines  call¬ 
ing  for  experimental  research  in  farm  electrification.  This 
work  already  is  under  way  in  thirteen  states,  each  of  which 
has  a  committee  composed  of  farmers,  farm  experts,  electrical 
engineers,  agricultural  engineers  and  others. 


The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 
economists  and  engineers  representing 
the  United  States  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce  and  the  Interior, 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers,  Farm  Lighting  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


Peerless  t  Press 

The  Farquhar  “Peerless”  Steel  Frame 
Hay  Baling  Presses  have  strong,  rigid 
baling  chamber.  Adjustable  tension  plates, 
regulate  weight  of  bale.  Make  neat, 
square,  blocky  bales.  One  piece  saddle 
holds  main  bearings  in  perfect  alignment. 
Write  for  complete  information  on 
Presses — Also  Traction  and  Portable 
Engines,  Threshers,  Sawmills  and 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

Box  130  Limited  York,  Pa. 


ONLY 


50 


c  To  End  Broken 
Hame  Strap 
Troubles 


Premax  Hame  Fastener 

is  the  only  fiat  link  fas¬ 
tener;  quick,  easy  lever 
method  of  adjustment; 
pressed  steel  with  rust¬ 
proof  finish;  adjustable 
—never  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  spring  snap-ean- 
not  drop  oft'  when  harness  Is  re¬ 
moved.  Send  50  cents  for  a  pair, 

Six  Sizes— WRENCH  SET 

Sizes  94  e" 'to  %"  on  ring;  stamped 
from  hard,  cold-rolled  steel;  white 
nickeled  finish:  fit  hexagon  or  square 
nuts  on  auto,  radio,  lawn  mower, 
com  sheller  and  other  articles.  Send 
25  cents  for  complete  set  of  six. 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  514,  Dept  A-l  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOY 
AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Make  Big 

Money 
Write  for 
FREE 
Plan 
Today ! 


EIGHT  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 


dollar  for  Special  Salesmans  Sample 

Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
futhur’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Raising  Canaries  for  Profit 


Raising  canaries  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  home  employment  for  part  of 
the  year;  there  is  no  labor  connected 
with  the  work,  as  in  raising  squabs  or 
chickens.  The  expense  to  begin  is  small, 
and  no  special  conditions  required  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  average  woman's 
home.  Select  your  breeding  cage  with 
a  view  to  future  use.  Buy  what  is 
known  as  a  “nest  of  cages ;  they  come 
in  sets  of  three,  and  are  packed  one 
within  the  other.  Try  the  bottom  off 
the  large  one ;  remove  the  two  smaller 


night  and  morning.  The  parent  birds 
disgorge  food  in  a  practically  digested 
state  to  feed  the  young.  Late  each  after¬ 
noon  after  the  mash  feeding,  the  young 
birds  should  be  looked  over.  If  any  one 
of  the  nestlings  failed  to  get  its  share 
from  the  parent  bird,  it  must  be  fed.  Add 
a  few  drops  of  warm  milk  to  a  little  of 
the  mash  to  get  a  creamy  mess;  fill  a 
medicine  dropper ;  do  not  handle  the 
bird ;  touch  it  on  the  bill  gently ;  as  it 
opens  its  mouth,  fill  its  crop  from  the 
medicine  dropper.  You  will  have  no 


the  large  one ;  remove  t  e  avi)  sina  difficulty  in  discovering  if  the  crop  is 

Ire"  maadne  of  stee^wire  and  wood  stained  full  or.  empty.  Canaries,  like  all  bird 


arc  uittuc  yj i.  — —  .  . 

a  soft  brown  color,  except  the  back  and 
floor,  which  remain  white.  They  are  com¬ 
plete,  with  removable  draw  tray,  feed  and 
water  cups,  perches  and  nest  frames. 
These  cages  have  this  advantage ;  there 
being  no  graduating  distance  between 
the  wires,  the  birds  cannot  get  hung,  as 
often  happens,  using  fancy  wire  cages. 
The  “nest  cage”  comes  in  two  styles, 
round  or  square  ends ;  they  are  very  neat 
and  pretty.  One  set  will  cost  ^-<0. 

Select  the  male  bird  especially  for  his 
voice,  with  green  on  wings  and  head. 
The  hen  bird  should  be  selected  for  shape 
and  plumage.  A  vigorous  hen  bird  ot 
brilliant  vellow  color,  mated  with  a  male 


life,  when  new,  are  very  ugly.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  claim  your 
admiration. 

The  young  birds’  eyes  open  the  ninth 
day.  About  the  sixteenth  day  they  begin 
feeding  themselves. 

When  the  birds  are  five  or  six  weeks 
old,  remove  them  to  another  cage.  All 
the  young  birds  of  each  nest  should  be 


Lettuce  is  a  laxative ;  sweet  apple, 
ehickweed,  fig,  may  be  <nven  occasionally. 
All  canary  birds  should  have  a  piece  of 
salt  pork  two  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  well  covered  with  red  pepper, 
hung  within  their  cage  during  the  molt¬ 
ing  period.  It  is  a  nroven  remedy, 
strengthens  the  throat  and  keeps  the 
blood  warm. 

Canaries  should  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
pleasant  room.  They  should  be  allowed 
flying  space,  at  least  three  times  during 
tlie  week,  especially  the  nesting  bird.  She 
needs  the  exercise  it  adds  to  her  strength. 
After  the  bird’s  disposition  is  understood, 
and  friendship  established  between  the 
bird  and  the  owner,  you  may  readily  see 
when  the  mother  bird  is  restless  and 
wishes  to  come  out.  She  will  almost 
ask  you  to  open  her  door,  then  she  wants 
it  left  open,  not  back  against  the  cage: 
tie  it  so  she  may  sit  on  it  and  feel  at 
liberty  to  enter  and  take  a  peep  at  the 
nestlings ;  then  she  will  be  satisfied  to 
fly  about  the  room  for  a  short  time,  re¬ 
turning  to  her  nest  all  the  better  for  the 
outing.  Meanwhile  the  father  bird  will 


SnOUlCi  D6  UUUllfi*  muvuuuunv  vwv  .a.**  a^a-a^a.  ^ 

kept  together  in  one  cage.  The  first  'cover  the  eggs,  or  y  oun  '7^’ 

molting  begins  at  this  time.  The  birds  are  not  feathered,  ot h e r i .  e  1 1  e  vv  i 
must  be  carefully  protected  from  drafts,  company  the  lady.  Should  t  e  na  s 
they  take  cold  easily  when  losing  their  clipping,  use  great  care  not  to  touch  t 
feathers.  nerves. 

When  the  new  crop  of  feathers  is  If  you  are  a  real  lover  of  birds  you 
grown,  you  may  see  how  the  birds  are  may  accustom  them  to  your  presence  and 


and  plumage.  A  vigorous  hen  bird  or  grown,  you  may  see  how  the  birds  are  may  accustom  them  to  your  presence  ana 

brilliant  vellow  color,  mated  with  a  male  going  to  develop.  The  singers  will  be-  handle  them  at  your  pleasure,  teaching 

bird  as  described,  will  produce  best-col-  Kjn  t0  chatter.  At  this  age  they  will  them  many  interesting  tricks.  Canaries 

,  ‘  , - bring  $2  each,  while  the  hens  will  not  nT,°  nffeeHnnnte  lirtlp  creatures,  and  re- 


U11U  ar’  i  ■ 

ored  and  strong  young  birds. 

Always  select  male  birds  of  deepei, 
darker  color,  than  the  hen  bird.  Never 
mate  two  topknot  birds ;  strangely  enough 
the  progenv  will  have  either  bald  or  de 
formed  heads.  You  may  safely  select 
one  of  the  pair  with  feathery  crown  and 
get  beautiful  birds. 

Use  the  largest  size  cage  to  begin,  re¬ 
serving  the  two  smaller  cages  for  the 
voting  birds,  as  you  need  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  in  raising  these  fa.  - 
cinatins  little  NMm  «’»"t  be 

location  of  their  home.  lhey  must  oe 
contented  and  happy.  chshke 

to  have  their  home  moved  about.  Sohot 
a  place  free  from  sudden  noises,  and  not 
too  much  sun.  A  sewing-room  with 
southwest  or  southern  exposure  is  an 
El  qnof  the  birds  love  the  sound  of 

pot i-vf  4" 
iK?  £  bS 

ingcage  steady  ;  at  the  back  you  will  find 
a  place  prepared  for  the  hook.  The  cage, 
of  voung  birds,  and  singers  out  of  bieed- 
°n/°™on  may  bo  buns  from  the  top. 
allowing  all  motion  and  swing. 

Keep  the  male  bird  in  _  an  adjacent 
room,  when  you  first  get  him  :  the  bn  ds 
will  call  back  and  forth.  In  addition  to 
regular  feed  every  morning  give  each 
bird  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  hard- 
boiled  egg.  chopped  fine,  placed  m  a  lit- 

^At' the' end  of  a^week  or  ten  days  hang 
the  cage  containing  the  male  bird  ovei 
and  at  one  side  of  the  breeding  cage, 
that  he  may  see  the  lady  and  sing  to  his 
heart’s  content.  In  two  or  tin ee  days, 
after  thev  have  become  friendly,  put  the 
male  bird  in  the  breeding  cage. 

Buy  six  wire  nests  at  one  time  for 
or,  cents.  Line  the  nests  with  cotton 
outing  flannel,  cut  circular  shape  to  fit. 
the  nests.  Allow  the  flannel  to  come  just 
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them  many  interesting  tricks.  Canaries 
are  affectionate  little  creatures,  and  re¬ 


The  “ Growing  Season ”  Will  Soon  Be  W ilh  Vs  Again  With  Its  Useful  Barden 

and  Outdoor  Pleasures 


sell  for  more  than  50  cents  each,  unless 
they  possess  some  special  attraction,  or 
are  kept  over  until  breeding  season,  when 
the  plainest  will  bring  $1.50.  If  the 

T“lfi  /“iwV  flannel  to  come  inst  singers  are  kept  until  they  are  in  full  rnree  to  one,  smauerqubniu,  J  ” 

the  nests  |ll°w  tli m  tk ini  the  edgc  to  song,  they  will  bring  from  $3  to  $5,  ac-  test  the  rape  seed,  taste  it:  if  it  has  a 
!'f>  O'  the  nm,  but  not  ^  thfi  oordi  to  their  beauty  and  quality  of  hot.  bitter  flavor,  you  will  know  it  is 

interfere  when  tne  n  .  ^  m_  vojce  mixed  with  pepper  seed  and  not  imie. 

The  mother  bird  usually  begins  build-  •Prime  rape  seed  has-  an  agreeable,  pleas¬ 
ing  the  second  nest  when  the  first  brood  ant  flavor.  Benner  seed  is  not  to  be 


spond  verv  quickly  to  gentleness  and 
kindly  treatment. 

Summer  rape  and  canary  is  the  best 
seed ;  mix  it  yourself  in  proportions  of 
three  to  one,  smaller  quantity  canary.  To 


liest-frame  also  to  guard  against  the  lit 
tie  mites  gathering  in  the  folds  of  flan 
nel  and  worrying  the  nestlings.  I  ut  < 


for  canaries,  and 
the  birds  do  not  like  it.  The  best  seed 
costs  10  cents  per  pound. 

LILLIAN  H.  ALLEN. 


the  nestlings.  But  a  mg  tne  second  nest  wnen  me  urn  uiwu  uauu.  - 

nel  if’LpP  of  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  is  about  two  weeks  old.  The  father  bird  recommended  as  diet 

small  ]  i  -  t|ie  iiannel.  then  secure  is  kept  very  busy  now.  The  care  of  the  the  birds  do  not  like 

16  m  J  with  as  few  stitches  as  pos-  first  brood  falls  on  him;  the  mother  bird 

'il  n!u-ing  the  long  Ititch  on  the  out-  is  occupied  with  the  new  nest,  and  feeds 

G’  f  ’tiiP^nest  Put  the  nest  in  the  the  young  birds  only  occasionally  dur- 

Slde,  i  n  tm  dav  the  male  bird  ing  the  third  week.  The  gentleman  of 

home  *  this  household  also  assumes  the  care  of 

611  a' piece  of  outing  flannel  over  the  cor-  the  babies  at  night,  allowing  the  mother 

ner  of  the  cage,  directly  above  the  nest.  a  night  or  two  free  from  all  care  before 

gives  a  sense  of  seclusion  and  protects  she  begins  the  work  of  raising  another 


the  bird  and  its  nest  from  strong  light. 
The  bird  must  not  be  wormed  while  sit- 
ting  Canaries  are  nervous  little  bodies, 
and  require  gentle  handling.  Approach 
slowly. Qtalk  quietly  to  them  while  feeding 
or  attending  to  their  wants. 

The  bird’s  natural  inclination  is  to 
build  its  own  nest;  this  is  not  practicable 
in  hand-raised  birds,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  nest  they  make  is  too  warm, 
second,  the  material  is  not  the  soit  the 
birds  would  choose  if  left  to  themselves. 
The  nestlings’  feet  get  tangled,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  crippled  birds  or  a  broken  les. 
The  nest  described  is  safe  and  practical 
under  the  circumstances. 


brood.  . 

The  latter  part  of  January  is  the 
proper  time  to  begin  to  raise  canaries. 
If  you  wish  to  raise  early  birds,  they 
should  be  mated  by  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Under  no  circumstances  breed  after 
June  if  you  value  your  birds.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  May  and  June  birds,  and 
breed  their  canaries  for  these  two  months’ 
nestlings  only.  .  . 

Do  not  run  double  cages,  giving  two 


Notes  From  a  Kansas  Ranch 

This  has  been  such  a  lovely  day,  al¬ 
most  like  Spring  weather.  The  sky  is 
clear  and  cloudless,  but  was  rather  chilly 
this  morning  when  my  husband,  two 
youngest  children  and  I  went  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  after  a  load  of  corn  for  our  hogs. 
We  found  them  butchering  two  very  fat 
hogs.  They  will  have  excellent  meat  this 
Spring.  We  butchered  three  hogs  and  a 
beef  last  week,  and  since  then  we  have 


>o  not  run  ctoiuue  cages,  giving  two  ,  ,  w 

or  more  hens  to  a  male  bird ;  there  is  been  busy  taking  care  of  the  meat.  \\  e 
no  end  to  the  trouble  and  accidents.  One  pickled  the  feet,  made  sausage,  tried  out 
pair  will  give  you  four  nests,  with  an  tbe  jar(j  and  canned  74  qts.  of  beef,  some 

"VThfree°  aJ®  mat-  *$SZ&  •*  «  -  M*  „„  for  harvest  use. 


1  Glances  There  are  mnnv  different  kinds  ot  ™  “  111  “““  . .  ,  i 

under  the  «rcu  ms  ranees.  between  canaries.  Styles  change  from  time  to  We  want  to  can  pork  too,  but  we  had 

wires  in  a  lower  corner  of  the  cage  time.  also.  Topknots  are  no  longer  favor-  nsed  up  most  of  our  cans. 

tne  Wiles  A  wn  ,  . J  i-„  .„„,.l,  T C*.  -nnxtr  f  li  o  ltircra  Unp-lisb  hi  I'd  S  ...  .  .  .  i 


suppUesT  material  for  the  birds  to  work 
with.  Thev  share  the  burden  of  bmld- 
imr  the  nest,  which  takes  about  a  weeks 
time.  Usually  the  hen  bird  will  accept 
the  nest  provided  for  her.  with  slight  Ger 
additional  building  up.  one  side  or  the  Rol 
other;  finallv  getting  it  to  her  liking,  - 

the  little  lady  will  sleep  in  the  nest,  a 
night  or  two.  In  two  or  three  days  there 
is  a  tinv  green  egg.  Fourteen  days  after 
the  first  egg  is  laid,  the  young  birds  ap- 


„0„,  _ _ _  .....  _  longe -  _ 

ites.  Just  now  the  large  English  birds 
are  in  demand,  also  the  Cayenne  or  red 
canary.  The  Belgian,  when  pure,  is  a 
high-priced,  long-shaped,  show  bird.  The 
German  birds  are  always  sweet  singers. 
Rollers  are  best  not  attempted  by  the 


used  up  most  of  our  cans. 

The  men  folk  are  busy  choring  around. 
We  have  been  busy  trying  to  paint  the 
house  white,  the  last  few  days.  It  has 
been  a  job  too.  Cement  is  so  hard  to 


amateur;  they  require  more  care  than  paint.  The  kitchen  is  of  frame  and  is 
the  canary.  When  selecting  birds  for  old  and  weatherbeaten,  but  we  have  the 
breeding,  buy  only  from  those  who.  guar-  coat  of  paint  on  it  and  it  looks  con- 

sibleP to' breed  young1  bi'rds  successfully°if  siderably  better  than  it  did.  The  barn 
parents  are  too  old.  The  male  bird  and  other  buildings  will  be  painted  red 
should  be  two  years  old.  the  hen  one  year.  - .  *  1  -  - 


is  a  tiny  green  egg. 

:st  egg  is  laid.  —  ,  — „  , 

near  one  arriving:  each  day  until  all  are  iminiw  «-w  . .  . .  . -  1 

hatched.  In  birdland  incubation  begins  should  be  two  years  old.  the  hen  one  year.  an(]  trimmed  with  white,  and  we  hope 
with  the  first  egg.  During  the  incuba  The.  actual  work  in  taking ^care  01  ^  to  have  the  ranch  name  in  big  letters 

Hrm  neviod  snecial  care  is  necessary  ;  the  birds  is  very  little,  lequirmg  about  one  f 

tion  Penoa  special^  care  Thp  hour  daily  to  Care  for  40  birds.  Cleanli-  on  it.  We  shall  be  quite  proud  of  our 

ness  is  absolutely  necessary.  Insect 
powder  should  be  used,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  to  guard  against  the  mites. 

Clean  the  cage  daily ;  cover  the  floor  of 

the  cage  with  good  quality  sand.  Cuttle-  _  „ 

fish  bone  is  healthful;  a  piece  may  be  t  them  ju  before  the  skins  were 
tied  in  the  cage.  Supply  pure,  fresh 


tiny  'esrgs  are  exceedingly  fragile.  The 
slamming  of  a  door,  or  any  sudden  un¬ 
accustomed  noise  may  ruin  them.  Ca¬ 
naries  usually  lay  four  eggs,  although 
sometimes  six.  or  even  eight  eggs  are 

After  the  voung  birds  are  hatched, 
add  crushed  rape  seed,  that  has  been 
boiled  a  few  minutes,  then  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  to  the  hard  boiled  egg-mash  ;  feed 


ranch  by  the  time  all  buildings  are 
painted  up. 

We  found  a  new  use  for  our  silo  this 
Fall.  The  men  caught  live  skunks  and 


water  for  drinkfng ;  £ve' "water “with  just  P«“e.  They  had  16  skunks  in  it.  and  a 
chill  off  for  bath.  pretty  bunch  they  were.  Our  10-j 


-year-. 


February  14,  1! 

old  boy  had  a  little  black  skunk  tamed. 

This  afternoon  the  men  folk  are  grad¬ 
ing  up  the  road  where  it  goes  up  the 
south  bank  of  creek.  We  are  hoping  to 
have  a  dip  bridge  put  in  sometime,  but 
have  to  be  content  with  fording  the  creek 
for  a  while. 

Feed  was  scarce  here,  and  weather  has 
been  bad  for  stock  the  past  month,  snow 
on  ground  most  of  the  time.  We  hope 
it  will  not  be  so  cold  from  now  on,  but 
we  can  generally  rely  on  February  to  give 
us  plenty  of  change. 

This  month  we  must  make  plans  for 
our  garden  and  for  chicken  raising.  Al¬ 
ready  one  Plymouth  Rock  is  wanting  to 
set. 

The  children  ride  horseback  to  school. 
Molly  and  Tolly  are  old  ponies,  but  are 
faithful.  Polly  belongs  to  the  ranch.  I 
believe  she  was  born  here,  and  has  been 
given  to  each  owner  of  the  ranch.  She 
must  be  20  years  old,  but  as  frisky  as  a 
colt.  When  she  gets  loose,  wThieh  is  very 
seldom,  she  can  out-run  every  horse  on 
the  place.  Report  has  it,  she  has  been 
known  to  run  in  the  big  pasture,  with 
saddle  on,  a  week  at  a  time,  because  they 
couldn’t  run  her  down. 

We  are  having  some  talk  of  an  oil 
well  going  down  in  our  neighborhood. 
Prospect  looks  good  for  an  oil  well. 
Surely  must  be  something  under  these 
hills,  as  there  isn’t  very  much  on  top. 

Barber  Co.,  Kan.  mrs.  m.  ii. 


Starting  Chicks 

Which  is  better,  to  start  chicks  with 
grain  for  the  first  week  or  with  mash? 
Would  you  advise  us  to  mix  our  own 
mash  for  baby  chicks?  If  so,  what  mix¬ 
ture,  until  what  age  to  use  same,  and 
then  what  to  ehange  to?  Last  year  I 
used  a  Certain  commercial  mash,  and 
after  the  chicks  were  about  three  weeks 
old  they  seemed  suddenly  to  develop  large 
droopy  wings  and  shrink  in  body.  What 
can  you  lay  that  to?  What  will  pre¬ 
vent  leg  weakness  in  chicks  if  weather 
is  bad  and  you  cannot  let  them  go  out? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  m.  r. 

I  prefer  small  cracked  grain  for  the 
first  few  days,  a  dry  mash  being  added 
later.  There  are  good  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  and  one  can  mix  his  own ;  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  convenience.  I 
know  of  no  better  mixture  than  two 
parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of 
cornmeal,  flour  middlings,  sifted  ground 
oats  and  sifted  beef  scrap.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  sift  oats  or  scrap  after 
the  chicks  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 
After  about  three  months,  the  chicks 
may  be  fed  a  regular  laying  mash,  such 
as  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap. 
These  chicks  may  have  been  infected 
with  coccidiosis,  this  showing  up  after 
about  three  weeks.  Give  chicks  access  to 
sunlight  that  does  not  come  through 
glass  and  feed  cod-liver  oil  in  moistened 
mash  ;  two  teaspoons  per  100  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  first  week,  three  teaspoons  during 
second  and  third  weeks  and  four  tea¬ 
spoons  from  fourth  to  eighth  week. 

yr.  b.  L>. 


Number  of  Males  for 
Breeding 

I  have  a  pen  of  125  yearling  breeders 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  having  an  average 
1924  of  20014  egg  production  with 
out  lights.  I  am  using  a  700-egg  incu¬ 
bator  and  wish  to  set  March  1  and  again 
later.  How  few  roosters  can  I  do  with 
in  this  pen  and  expect  average  fertility? 
I  can  get  five  from  a  special  mating. 
Wo.uld  this  be  taking  to  long  a  chance, 
or  could  I  manage  somehow  to  make  the 
five  do?  R.  c.  t. 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

One  male  for  each  12  to  15  females  in 
the  Leghorn  class  is  commonly  recom¬ 
mended,  but  double  that  number  of  hens 
may  be  used  under  favorable  conditions. 
Fewer  males  are  required  where  the 
flock  has  its  liberty,  in  the  natural  mat¬ 
ing  season  and  where  individual  vigor  is 
high ;  there  are  no  fixed  rules  by  which 
one  can  be  safely  guided.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  five  males  in  the  pen  you  speak  of 
to  be  ample  in  number  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  good  fertility  could  be 
expected.  m.  b.  d. 


“Wuat  is  de  usefulest  kind  o’  food  dar 
is?”  queried  Julius  of  his  mate,  Matilda. 
“Ah  spects  chickens  is,  case  you  all  can 
eat  ’em  ’foil  dey’s  borned  and  after  dey’s 
daid.” — Lawyer  and  Banker. 
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Various  Poultry  Notes 


Obstructed  Breathing 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  chickens? 
We  have  Wyandottes.  I  feed  them 
mixed  feed  and  cooked  potatoes  in  the 
morning.  They  wheeze  and  can  hardly 
breathe.  MRS.  r.  d. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  evidently  some  growth  ob¬ 
structing  the  breathing  of  these  fowls ; 
this  may  be  within  reach  and  removable 
or  deeply  seated,  and  beyond  your  reach. 
Open  the  mouths  of  the  affected  birds 
and  look  for  whitish  or  yellowish  patches- 
(cankers)  within  the  mouth  or  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe.  If  found,  re¬ 
move  with  a  swab  on  the  end  of  a  sliver 
of  wood  and  paint  the  places  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Look  especially  for  a 
yellowish  ring  about  the  entrance  to  the 
windpipe,  where  it  may  easily  obstruct 
breathing.  A  drop  or  two  of  kerosene  in 
each  nostril  may  help,  and  vaseline  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth.  See  to  it  that 
the  birds  are  kept  in  dry  quarters  and 
where  they  will  not  be  subject  to  drafts 
while  upon  their  perches  and  remove  any 
sick  birds  from  the  flock,  keeping  them 
by  themselves  until  recovery.  M.  B.  D, 


Feeding  Combinations 

The  Cornell  mash  mixture  No.  4,  by 
substituting  whole  ground  wheat  in 
place  of  wheat  middlings  and  wheat  bran, 
calls  for  100  lbs.  each.  How  much  wheat 
would  be  required  to  substitute  for 
those?  I  have  buckwheat  and  oats. 
Could  I  use  the  buckwheat  ground  in 
place  of  eornmeal?  By  using  wheat, 
buckwheat  and  ground  oats,  and  100  lbs. 
of  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed, 
would  that  mixture  make  a  good  laying 
mash?  If  so  what  amount  of  each 
should  I  use?  L.  k.  s 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

By  using  100  lbs.  each  of  ground 
wheat,  ground  buckwheat,  heavy  ground 
oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap  you, 
would  have  a  mash  of  about  the  same 
composition  from  the  standpoint  of  “bal¬ 
ance”  as  that  of  commonly  used  formulas 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  prove  satisfactory.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  somewhat  heavy  and  sticky,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ground  wheat  and  ground 
buckwheat,  though,  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  buckwheat  hulls  were  ground  in 
it  would  be  lightened.  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  buckwheat  is  fully  equal  to 
corn  as  a  poultry  food,  regardless  of  its 
analysis,  for  I  doubt  it,  and  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  wheat  bran  and  middlings  to  whole 
ground  wheat,  still,  if  one  has  whole 
wheat  and  buckwheat  and  cannot  ex¬ 
change  them,  value  for  value,  for  the  by¬ 
products  which  leave  the  flour  out,  it 
may  prove  economical  to  use  them. 
Usually  an  exchange  can  be  made  where¬ 
by  the  flour  of  the  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
the  high  priced  part,  can  be  swapped 
for  the  bran  and  middlings  from  the 
grain  of  some  one  else  and  I  would 
rather  have  the  value  of  this  flour  in  the 
bran  and  middlings  for  poultry  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration;  Damp  House 

1.  I  have  50  two-year-old  Black  Leg¬ 
horns  that  I  want  to  breed  from.  They 
have  been  molting  since  September,  laid 
well  all  last  year.  I  feed  dry  mash,  green 
feed  and  oyster  shells,  scratch  feed, 
wheat,  cracked  corn  and  barley.  Only 
a  few  are  laying.  What  feed  will  get 
them  to  laying  for  breeding?  They  are 
nicely  feathered,  look  well.  2.  I  have  a 
chicken-house,  12x70,  with  12  windows 
in  it.  I  take  out  upper  half  and  yet 
litter  seems  damp.  The  house  is  up  off 
ground  4  ft.  in  front,  1  ft.  in  back.  The 
front  has  tar  paper  all  around  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Would  it  be  better  to  take  that  off? 
Would  that  keep  it  drier?  H.  H. 

I'erkiomenville,  Pa. 

1.  You  are  feeding  a  good  laying  ra¬ 
tion  and  do  not  need  to  change  it.  These 
hens  will  be  all  the  better  for  breeders 
that  they  have  not  laid  heavily  through 
the  Winter.  Feed  them  as  you  would 
any  laying  flock  and  do  not  attempt  to 
force  them  by  extra  amounts  of  meat 
or  other  high  protein  foods.  They  will 
soon  start  to  producing  eggs  that  should 
hatch  much  better  for  the  rest  that  the 
hens  have  had. 

2.  If  your  poultry-house  is  damp 
enough  for  moisture  to  collect  upon  the 
walls,  it  needs  more  ventilation,  but 
this  should  be  secured  through  opened 


windows  in  front,  not  from  cracks  in 
the  wall  below  the  windows.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  litter  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  dry  if  a  considerable  number  of 
hens  are  kept  but  there  should  not  be 
moisture  enough  in  the  air  to  form  frost 
upon  ceiling  or  walls  on  cold  days. 

M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Molt  with  Drop  in 
Laying 

I  have  500  Leghorns,  March,  April  and 
May  hatches.  I  feed  them  dry  mash  con¬ 
stantly.  consisting  of  100  lbs.  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Middlings,  eornmeal,  bran, 

crushed  oats  and  beef  scraps.  At  noon 
a  moist  mash.  In  the  morning.  2  qts. 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  !)  qts.  cracked  corn  and  wheat  per 
100  hens.  No  electric  light.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  24  they  dropped  off  in  laying,  and 
have  since  then  began  to  molt.  My  100 
March  pullets  which  laid  40  to  47  eggs 


a  day,  now  lay  5  to  12.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  has  caused  this?  Do  you  think  I 
should  keep  the  molters  or  get  rid  of 
them  ?  They  were  without  wheat  for 
about  a  week,  prior  to  their  dropping 
off.  Do  you  think  this  could  have  been 
the  cause?  They  were  fed  the  usual 
amount  of  grain  in  corn  alone.  Only 
March  and  April  pullets  are  molting. 

New  York.  s.  m. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  early-hatched 
pullets  to  begin  laying  early  and,  after  a 
period  of  production,  go  into  a  partial 
molt  with  a  check  Lj  laying.  It  requires 
considerable  skill  to  prevent  partial  molt¬ 
ing  when  a  flock  of  pullets  is  fed  for 
heavy  production  through  the  Winter, 
and  any  sudden  change  in  method  of 
handling  will  be  apt  to  induce  this.  I 
do  not  think  that  change  from  wheat  to 
corn,  provided  that  the  same  amount  of 
grain  was  fed,  would  do  this,  but  getting 
out  of  either  grain  or  mash  for  a  few 
days  and  thus  inducing  a  heavier  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  kind  of  food  left  might 
so  unbalance  the  ration  temporarily  as 
to  bring  about  a  partial  molt.  Yes,  do 
not  discard  the  molters  because  of  this 
occurrence;  they  will  come  back. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tom  :  “Why  does  a  woman  always 
keep  a  man  waiting  so  long  after  she 
says  she’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute?”  Tim  : 
“Because  she  picks  out  a  minute  which 
is  about  half  an  hour  away.”— Answers. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Crowded  together  in  one 
compartment  of  their  vessel  to  escape  the 
fumes  of  escaping  chlorine  gas,  the  37 
officers  and  men  of  the  submarine  S-4S 
which  struck  on  the  rocks  off  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  Jan.  29,  were  rescued  Jan.  30  by 
coast  guardsmen.  The  hull  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  punctured  by  contact  with 
the  rocks  off  Jaffrey  Point  and  her  for¬ 
ward  compartment  became  flooded. 

What  was  declared  the  largest  assess¬ 
ment  ever  levied  by  the  United  States 
Government  against  an  individual  for 
non-payment  of  income  taxes  was  tiled 
in  Federal  Court,  New  York,  Jan.  30 
against  Emmanuel  II.  Kessler,  former 
"king  of  the  bootleggers.”  It  was  $7,- 
488.673.24.  A  similar  claim  for  $91.- 
187.18)  was  entered  against  Robert  I*. 
Brindell,  paroled  former  labor  leader, 
who  will  be  tried  in  Federal  Court  this 
Spring  for  falsifying  income  tax  returns. 
The  Kessler  assessment — a  figure  never 
before  even  approached  in  this  district — 
represents  claims  of  unpaid  taxes,  ac¬ 
cruing  penalties  and  interest,  for  three 
years  of  $2,522,375.51  for  1920,  $2,4S6,- 


166.32  for  1921,  and  $2,440,131.41  for 
1922. 

Col.  C.  It.  Forbes  and  John  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  St.  Louis  contractor,  were  found 
guilty  at  Chicago,  Jan.  30  of  conspiracy 
to  loot  the  funds  of  the  War  Veterans’ 
Bureau  by  the  jury  that  has  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  for  11  weeks  in 
Judge  Carpenter’s  division  of  the  Federal 
District  Court.  This  action  of  the  jury 
was  entirely  unexpected  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  and  their  array  of  counsel.  A  dis¬ 
agreement  was  the  worst  they  anticipated. 

Gaston  B.  Means,  for  whom  a  dappled 
career  as  “international  investigating 
genius,”  Department  of  Justice  agent, 
murder  trial  defendant  and  Senatorial  in¬ 
vestigation  witness  has  gained  national 
notoriety,  and  Thomas  II.  Felder,  widely 
know  New  York  lawyer  and  friend  of  for¬ 
mer  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  were 
found  guilty  Jan.  30  of  conspiracy  to 
bribe  Daugherty  and  other  Government 
officials.  Means,  for  the  second  time  in 
six  months,  was  taken  to  the  Tombs 
prison  under  sentence  of  two  years  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  a  $10,000  fine,  the  maximum 
in  Federal  District  Court  for  conviction 
of  conspiracy.  Felder,  because  of  his  age 
and  the  jury’s  recommendation  for 
clemency,  received  no  prison  sentence  but 
was  fined  $10,000. 

A  black -hand  plot  to  extort  $10,000 
from  the  Rev.  Father  Ernest  d’Aquilla, 
pastor  of  the  Italian  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  resulted  Feb.  1,  in  a 
street  battle  with  pistols  in  which  one  de¬ 
tective  ami  two  alleged  plotters  were 
shot.  The  fight  occurred  when  watching 
detectives  arrested  men  creeping  up  to 
a  public  school  window  where  a  dummy 


package  of  money  had  been  left  as  a  trap 
for  the  black-handers.  Father  d’Aquilla 
later  administered  last  rites  to  one  of  the 
men  arrested  for  plotting  against  his  life. 

Having  by  decisive  vote  Feb.  2  refused 
to  ratify  the  child  labor  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Legislature 
of  Texas  has  under  consideration  a  bill 
which  will  in  several  respects  make  the 
'State,  child  labor  law  more  stringent  and 
effective.  The  measure  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  in  any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  laun¬ 
dry,.  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement, 
or .  in  messenger  service  in  towns  and 
cities  of  more  than  15.000  population. 
The  bill  also  prohibits  the  employment 
of  any  child  under  17  years  of  age  in  a* 
mine,  quarry  or  place  where  explosives 
are  used.  Under  application  being  made 
to  the  County  Judge,  and  where  it  is  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  the  service  of  a 
child  over  12  years  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  its  mother  when  widowed,  a 
permit  will  be  granted. 

The  Nevada  Assembly  Feb.  3  voted  19 
lo  IS  against  ratification  of  the  child  la¬ 
bor  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  making  the  fourteenth  State  where 
unfavorable  action  has  been  taken.  Ad¬ 
verse  action  was  required  in  only  13 
States  to  prevent  ratification.  The  same 
day  the  Connecticut  State  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  1  refused  to  ratify  the 
amendment.  In  the  House  consideration 
of  the  amendment  was  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  noon,  Feb.  11. 

Four  persons  were  killed  at  Pawhus- 
ka,  Okla.,  Feb.  3,  by  an  explosion  that 
wrecked  a  gasoline  refining  plant  of  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company.  The  re¬ 
finery  was  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

A  smoky  fire  in  the  building  of  Dobbs 
&  Co.,  hatters,  at  618-620  Fifth  Avenue, 
Now  York  City,  Feb.  3,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  -one  fireman  and  injury  to  six 
others.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
avenue  was  blocked  between  48th  and 
51st  Streets. 

The  Parole  Commission  was  denounced 
Feb.  3  by  Kings  County  Judge  Taylor  in 
Brooklyn  in  sentencing  three  bandits  to 
serve  10  to  20  years  each  in  Sing  Sing. 
Judge  Taylor’s  pronouncement  quickly 
followed  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Smith  that  the  Parole  .Commission  be 
abolished.  The  men  sentenced  are: 
Roger  Dowling,  17,  of  21  Poplar  Street  ; 
Edward  W.  Hickman  of  109  Commerce 
Street  and  Joseph  Cople  of  5406  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  Brooklyn.  They  admitted  hold¬ 
ing  up  Erwin  Wiler,  a  butcher,  Jan.  15. 
in  his  market  at  201  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  and  taking  $298. 

After  a  spirited  debate,  the  New  York 
State  Senate  PVb.  3  passed  the  bill  of 
Assemblyman  J.  Griswold  Webb,  of 
Dutchess,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
a  State  bonus  to  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans  of  the  World  War.  A  com¬ 
panion  measure,  introduced  by  Assembly¬ 
man  F.  Trubee  Davison  of  Nassau,  was 
on  the  order  of  second  reading,  but  was 
sent  back  to  committee  for  minor  amend¬ 
ments  to  make  if  coincide  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  Under  the  Webb  bill  the  bonus 
will  be  paid  out  of  what  remains  from 
the  original  $45,000,000  bond  issue  for 
the  State  soldier  bonus,  at  the  rate  of 
$10  for  each  month  served  by  the  veteran, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  $150. 

(  WASHINGTON. — The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  extent  to  which  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  controls  the  electric  power 
industry  under  a  resolution  reported  Feb. 

3  by  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee.  The  resolution  comprises  a 
modification  of  one  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Norris,  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 
Under  it  the  Treasury  Department  would 
be  directed  to  give  the  commission  access 
to  whatever  reports  and  records  arc 
deemed  pertinent  to  the  injury.  As  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee,  the  inquiry  also 
would  extend  to  manufacture  anil  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electric  apparatus,  and  some 
members  considered  this  might  carry  the 
work  into  the  radio  field.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  recites  that  allegations  were  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate  on 
Muscle  Shoals  that  “a  corporation  known 
as  the  General  Electric  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  monopoly  or  exercises  a  control 
in  restraint  of  trade  .  .  .  over  the 

production  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  and  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  electric  equipment  and  apparatus. 

Rejecting  the  Senate’s  postal  pay  in¬ 
crease  bill  as  unconstitutional  by  a  vote 
of  225  to  153,  Feb.  3,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  bent  its  efforts  toward  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  a  new,  compromise 
bill  in  harmony  with  President  Coolidge’s 
fiscal  program.  The  action,  according  to 
Republican  leaders,  removes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  long-drawn-out  litigation  which 
was  regarded  as  certain  to  follow  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  measure  held  to  have  illegal¬ 
ly  originated  in  the  Senate.  The  cloud 
which  would  have  hung  over  such  a  step 
probably  would  have  prevented  payment 
of  the  salary  raises  to  the  postal  em¬ 
ployes  until  the  prospective  legal  fight 
had  gone  through  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  it  was  declared. 


“I  see,”  remarked  Farmer  Jessup  to 
his  neighbor,  “that  they’ve  just  passed  a, 
law  agin  Canady  thistles.”  “Wal  now. 
ain’t  that  lucky,”  said  the  latter.  “I 
was  wonderin’  yesterday  how  I  was  goin’ 
to  get  rid  of  that  patch  of  mine.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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Poultry  Advocate ! 25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

liuckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 

BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE _ Malone,  N.Y. 

M  A  l/C  r“  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feeu 
I  i  I  \  EL  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  ?0-D«yCFree^ Trial 

.  ^  f  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

A  V  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

U“  V  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Blue  Flame  Brooders  $16;  Ncn  42--V>9  :  No. 

62— $22.  Folder  free.  W.  A,  LACVER  MoAIisterville,  Pa 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  and 
BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  our  chicks  of  su¬ 
perior  merit.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.  J.  R.|D. 

Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  #6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Barron  Cockerels  leTeo/h 

Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males.  85  to  $8 
per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  C. 
White  LeghornRens.  mated  with  Higli  pedigreed 
males,  88  perlOO  (hundred):  870  per  1,000  (thous¬ 
and.)  No  Lights.  GEORGE  WRAIGHT.West  Willington,  Conn. 


(Re  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  14,  192-1 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg..  13c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandottes, 
15c.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box 50 


"^r-HOLLYWOOD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Cockerels  from  280-egger,  mated  with  Heiis  of  200- 
eggs  or  more.  Hatches  satisfactory  to  you.  Guar¬ 
anteed  15  eggs— $4  ;  30  eggs— J7  ;  50  eggs— SI  I  ;  100 

S20.  Tom  and  Jerry  Poultry  Farm,  Say ville,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Hatching 
^  8  gs 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  circular. 

HILLVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  K.  i>.  Box  20,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKST 

5.  C. 


S.  G.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  rSEJ 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 

1100%  live  delivery  to  your  Postoffice. 
Circular  Free. 

JAC08  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAIisterville.  Pa 

miirurn  from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 
I  rill  K\  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18o;  Buff  and 
VlllvlYU  Barred  Rocks,  l&c;  It.  X.  Reds,  l«c,  and 
mixed  lie  each.  Bank'lteferenee.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 

circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATGHERY 

WM.  NACEi  Prop.  McAllstervlllo,  Pa. 

COLONIAL  FARIVI  Chicks 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  State  Tested,  30  cents  each, 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  A.ssociation. 

Frederick  S.  llarnes  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 

BABY  CHICKS  WX IITEL1 LEGHORN 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

„  n  .,,,.1  |  Tom  Barron  Strain.  Cockerels, 

0.  0.  Whito  Lognoms  $5,  Hatching  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 
lersev  Black  Giants,  Marcy  strain.  Cockerels  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  J.  O.  MEYER  Wool  Willington,  Conn. 

c  r.  Wilite  Leghorns  only.  Bred  from  high 
►  pr  oducing  hens;  some  with  official  records  of 
*  241  eggs.  Cedar  Grove  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


r  o  1  nnr  Barron  WhiteLeghornHens  and  Pullets. 

rOloAlB— A6U  John  McKay  Lima,  Now  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Gliioks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

tin  . i  ui  J„U„  P  o  d  I  g  r  o  o  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 

White  Wyandotte  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 

reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list  mttVIlKN,  IV bile  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


w 


him  wvandottea— Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls. 
Tull"'  Hens-$8  each.  K.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS] 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prlcea. _ 

j^UstBn^quab^Cg^^LLsiroN^jwAss^ 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
leach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Like  Begets  Like 

Good  chicks  come  only  from  good 
ancestors.  If  you  want  big,  husky 
Leghorn  layers,  that  will  lay  you 
good  marketable  eggs  and  lots  of 
them,  get  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder  who  has  been  shipping 
that  kind  of  stock,— not  for  a  year, 
but  for  decades. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

Grade  A  Chicks  are 

$28  per  100  or 
$270  per  1,000 

They  would  be  cheaper  at  50c  each 
than  ordinary  chicks  from  picked 
up  eggs  at  15c. 

Results  Count 

80-page  book  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


iSquab  Book  FREE 

SquabB  sellineat  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raisedin one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
-  mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
x  24yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


JONES’  B£53F  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock.  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 

r  ■  D„„L„  and  White  .eghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 

rrancais  HOCKS  .  -US,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  egg.  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRAdCAIS,  Westliampton  Bench,  N.Y. 

Eggs  From  Park’s  Barred  Rocks  b'S; 

—lot)  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 

$3.50  Pays  For  a  Barred  Rock  Cockerel  fa  y  *„* £a 

stock.  Only  four  left.  T.  J.  McKenna  Walton,  N.  Y. 

RARY  Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

AliUljf  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
Kan  I  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker- 

~  els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 

duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  NorthernGrown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

S.  C.  R.  1.  R  E  D  S 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  85  and  $8.  Eggs, 
89  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones^Crary  ville,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

RED  BIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Single  Comb  R.  1.  Reds  and  jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

SHED  BROS.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Tested  for  White  Diarrhoea  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Also  Baby  Chicks  from  Certified  and  tested 
breeders.  Records  high  as  280  eggs. 

C.  REED  FERGUSON  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Prize  Winning  Strain  Jersey  Giants  pe"^of  cofineSrt 

type  and  coloring  at  $5  each  for  pens.  Cockerels 
from  $5  to  $8  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VAN  ALEN  FARM  Chester,  N.  J. 

Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
jersey  OianiS  Ol  der  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 

$2  each  and  up.  Brookerest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdol,  N.  J. 

1  .11  Cockerels.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5,  Strong,  vig- 

ugnt  uranma  orous  stock,  weslet  bdyce.  East », n.  t. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  In  lip  1/  I  lATpr 
GIANT  ROUEN  1)  1]  1  k  1  f  J\  iw  S 
INDIAN  RUNNERt17  UVnuilltlG 

A  LI  1mm  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville, Pa. 

•T/YITI  filler  rrrcc  Leading  Winners  at  Madison 
lUULUUot  bLLoL  Square  Garden  Since  1908 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  100  selected  and  Cer¬ 
tified  cockerels.  Breeding  stock,  day-old  chicks  and  eggs 

for  hatching.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  183 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhuac rse  sp 1  pups! 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford  Pa, 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs 

and  safe  arrival  guart'd.  II.  X.  SOUOER,  Bax  29,  Sollersville,  Pa. 

T'YlIfIZT  fATpO  Mammoth  Pekin.  Indian  Runners, 
1  71  It  ,l\  I.IPUlD  S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Gosiings. 

Wayne  Co.  Duck  Farm,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

For-Sale— African,  Toulouse,  Geese^miGoid0 

en  Seabright  Bantams.  WORLEY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronxe  Turkeys  from  prize-winning  stock. 
HI  Healttiy.  Prices  reasonable.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkeysmuY  bmok  f«^p«p.cm.j 

THE  HENYARD 


Tom  Turkey  ForSale  ; 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  I  found  tapeworms  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  a  pullet,  about  four  months  old, 
which  was  narrow-backed  and  rather 
backward.  Should  I  expect  to  find  simi¬ 
lar  worms  in  the  rest  of  the  flock?  Is 
there  any  treatment  to  administer  to  the 
iflock  as  a  whole,  which  will  do  no  harm 
if  worms  are  not  present?  I  do  not  want 
to  starve  them  out,  as  some  directions 
say,  as  they  are  now  laying.  2.  Common 
worms — a  simple  remedy  to  mix  with  the 
mash.  3.  “Going  light  On  page  1568, 
December  20  issue,  M.  B.  D.  replies  to 
a  question  that  the  flock  is  not  getting 
enough  food.  Might  they  not  appear 
healthy  and  yet  be  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis?  This  came  to  my  mind  because 
I  have  just  disposed  of  a  R.  I.  Red  hen, 

1  %  years  old.  When  I  first  noticed  her, 
she  had  no  appetite,  and  had  some  diar¬ 
rhoea,  which  responded  to  treatment.  Her 
comb  was  fairly  red.  Her  muscles  were 
wasted  to  nothing,  breast  all  gone.  Post¬ 
mortem  disclosed  no  lesions  and  no  tuber¬ 
cles,  liver  rather  light  colored  and  broke 
easily,  lungs  variegated  with  black  and 
white  threads.  On  the  membrane  near 
the  egg-duct  there  were  a  few  nodules 
the  size  of  a  pin-head.  Gall  bladder  a 
deep  blue,  but  gall  was  a  normal  green. 
Was  this  coccidiosis?  I  always  supposed 
“going  light”  meant  tuberculosis,  but 
this  did  not  look  like  it.  Is  the  rest  of 
the  flock  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  and 
is  it  safe  to  use  their  eggs  for  hatching? 
They  had  been  on  new  ground  only  about 
a  week  when  I  noticed  her  not  eating 
xnd  took  her  away  from  the  flock.  About 
seven  out  of  13  in  one  pen  have  had  a 
little  diarrhoea  for  several  weeks,  whicl. 

I  cannot  seem  to  check.  I  am  feeding 
mash  and  scratch  feed.  This  mash  con¬ 
tains  beef  scrap.  Would  a  buttermilk 
mash  be  better  in  view  of  the  diarrhoea? 
They  are  laying  75  per  cent  now,  all 
pullets.  Perhaps  they  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  whatever  disease  the  hen  had. 
Their  little  house  is  dry,  but  they  wade 
around  in  the  muddy  yard.  Can’t  keep 
them  shut  up.  4.  Three  yearling  hens 
I  have  dressed  since  August  had  no  gall 
in  the  bladder.  Does  this  indicate  de¬ 
fective  feeding,  or  disease?  They  seemed 
healthy.  5.  Is  it  utterly  inadvisable  to 
mate,  a  R.  I.  Red  cockerel  with  the  pul¬ 
lets  from  the  same  hatch?  I  bought 
choice  eggs,  and  hatched  35  chicks.  Have 
culled  the  best  13  pullets  and  best  cock¬ 
erel.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  diarrhoea.  I  prefer  not  to 
introduce  any  other  strain,  mbs.  c.  b. 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 

1.  If  one  tapeworm  is  found,  others  are 
likely  to  be  present  but  I  should  not 
recommend  flock  treatment  unless  lack 
of  thrift  or  other  evidence  of  serious  in¬ 
festation  was  present.  The  following  is 
recommended  as  a  simple  treatment ;  To 
one  gallon  of  whole  grain  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  lye.  Cover  with  water,  mix 
thoroughly  and  cook  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  for  three  hours.  Give  the  birds  all 
that  they  will  eat,  allowing  free  access 
to  water  during  the  time.  Treatment 
should  be  repeated  upon  two  successive 
days.  (Cornell  bulletin).  Starve  birds 
for  from  12  to  24  hours  before  beginning 
treatment  and  give  physic  of  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts  to  each  100  fowls  in  their 
day’s  supply  of  drinking  water  12  hours 
after  feeding  the  prepared  grain. 

2.  For  round  worms,  add  1  lb.  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  having  a  nicotine  content  of 
from  1  y.2  to  2%  per  cent  to  each  50  lbs. 
of  dry  mash.  Feed  this  to  the  birds  in 
place  of  their  usual  inash.  Tobacco  is 
useless  unless  containing  sufficient  nico¬ 
tine,  the  active  ingredient. 

3.  “Going  light,”  or  becoming  ema¬ 
ciated,  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis,  coc¬ 
cidiosis  or  aspergillosis,  the  later  disease 
being  probably  the  one  that  you  noted 
and  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  picked 
up  from  any  moldy  food  or  trash  and  per¬ 
meating  the  respiratory  tract  and  other 
organs.  There  is  no  cure,  the  remedy  is 
to  keep  the  fowls  away  from  moldy  stuff 
or  moldy  stuff  away  from  the  hens.  Eggs 
from  birds  weakened  by  any  disease 
would  not  be  suitable  for  hatching. 

4.  The  gall  bladder  is  merely  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  bile  in  any  animal  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  seat  of  trouble  in  human  bipeds. 
It  may  or  may  not  contain  bile  at  any 
time.  Together  with  the  appendix  it 
will  prbbably  be  omitted  from  the  im¬ 
proved  human  animal  of  the  future. 

5.  Mate  them ;  it  is  not  inadvisable. 
No  strain  with  fixed  characteristics, 
either  good  or  bad,  can  be  built  up  by 
constant  outbreeding.  Inbreeding  is  not 
in  itself  inadvisable;  it  is  inbreeding 
with  little  or  no  selection  to  perpetuate 
the  good  and  weed  out  the  bad  that  brings 
the  practice  into  disrepute.  M.  b.  d. 


MORE  EGGS 

and  greater  weight 

CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  always  increases 
vigor,  growth.  Breaks  egg  production  re¬ 
cords  everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  make 
more  money  for  you  —  or  money  back. 
STERILIZED — no  disease  germs. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

$3.00  for  100  lb.  Sample  Bag 

With  copy  of  “Making  Hens  Pay,” 
by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  if  you  give 
your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 
CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  -  -  Philadelphia 


BEEF  SCRAP 

with 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


'j 95  Champion  1  9s 
Ij-  Belle  City 
140-Egg  Incubator  230-Egg 


80-Egg  Size,  $11.95.  Hot-Water  CopperTanksT 
Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamps.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick ; 
$7.95, 140-Chick ;  $9.95, 230-Chick  Hot- Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save$l. 95. Order  both 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder— $15.95 
140  Slza  Incubator  and  Brooder — $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West.With 

my  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  Poultry  Guide  your 
success  is  assured.  Save  Time.  Order  Now.  Share  in. my 

-  Special  Offers 

Or  write  me  for  new  Free  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts”  and  lowest 
prices  on  big  capacity  Incubators. 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders.  It 
tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacIne.Wis., 


140  Incubator 

v  30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
—  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop' 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooded  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  4  (3) 

WISCONSm  INCUBATOR  GO.#  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 


Save  Your  Chicks' 


A 


Write  Quick 

Low  lamesway  Prices 

Stronger,  healthierchicksarethe 
Bure  result  whenyou  use  James' 
way  Brooder  Stove.  More 
than  a  heater  —  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  brooder 
stove  that  actually  con¬ 
trols  humidity ,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature. 

New  revolving  hover, 
wide  built-indoor  allows  easy 
access  to  any  spot  under  hover.  No  chains,  ropes,  etc. 
Insures  happier,  contented,  livelier,  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Extrasaving  in  chicksinoneyeareasilypays  cost. 
FREE.  Write  for  literature.  Get  Jamesway  prices  on 
brooderstoves,  self-feeders, sanitary  waterers,  etc.  Also 
helpful  information.  Write  direct  to 

JAMES  WAY  NtooiggS’S. 


1  Take  No  Risk 

|]l  30 Days  Trial 


Money  back  it  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  wi'.ii 
galvanized  iron,  double 
7  — nr  walls,  air  space  between, 
'  built  to  last  for  years; 

.  deep  chick  nursery, hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Order  from  this  ad.  you  take  no  risk, 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
140  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
260  Egg —  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
140  Egg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  22.95 

260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 

Ironclad  IncubatorCo..  Bex  87  Racine,  Wig. 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  Issue, 
without  extra  charge .  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
Ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00  **** 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  Dl. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  Chicks  and 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPE  ANO,  Sparrowbosh,  New  York 

Wild  Turkey  Hens  ,saae  Heck  ** 6  eNohrth  waios,  pa. 

English  Ringneck  Pheasants,  for  breeding  purposes. 

for  sale.  Wm.  Webb,  West  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  NY. 
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The  Henyard 


Breeding  From  Young 
Stock 

Can  I  mate  February  roosters  with 
April  pullets?  They  come  from  the  same 
hatchery.  My  dealer  told  me  I  can  use 
Red-dog  flour  instead  of  middlings.  Are 
they  similar?  'Will  the  Kentucky  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  send  me  bulletins  about 
poultry?  What  is  their  address? 

Boonton,  N.  J.  s.  B. 

Yes,  you  may  mate  well  developed 
cockerels  and  pullets,  though  older  hens 
are  to  be  preferred.  Red-dog  flour  dif¬ 
fers  but  little  in  composition  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  from  high  grade  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  Kentucky  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  located  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Most 
stations  send  their  bulletins  out  as  far 
as  the  supply  permits.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  request  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Transmission  of  Violet 
Rays 

I  have  read  with  keen  interest  the 
article  on  the  effect  of  the  ultra  violet 
rays  on  life  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
carried  on  with  chickens.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  rays  can  penetrate  through 
muslin  or  cotton  cloth,  while  they  are 
unable  to  penetrate  ordinary  window 
glass?  This  would  open  up  some  very 
interesting  questions.  Some  years  ago 
the  question  of  ventilating  poultry-houses 
and  other  farm  buildings  in  this  way  was 
strongly  advocated,  even  schools  experi¬ 
menting  along  this  line.  If  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  rays  will  penetrate  muslin  it 
will  revolutionize  farm  buildings. 

Manitoba.  j.  f. 

LTltra  violet  radiation  does  not  have  the 
power  of  itself  to  penetrate  through 
muslin  or  cotton.  It  is  quickly  absorbed 
by  these  agents,  as  it  is  by  window  glass 
and  many  materials.  Only  very  few  sub¬ 
stances  are  pervious  to  ultra  violet  radia¬ 
tion.  However,  if  the  cloth  be  of  very 
wide  mesh,  the  ultra  violet  radiation  can 
pass  through  the  spaces  between  the 
fibres  like  water  passes  through  a  sieve. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  so  to  construct  the  cloth  as  to 
permit  it  to  have  this  coarse  meshing ; 
but  if  it  would  be,  the  ultra  violet  radia¬ 
tion  could  probably  accomplish  the  ex¬ 
pectations  suggested,  a.  j.  pacini,  m.  d. 


Henhouse  and  Brooder  Con¬ 
struction;  Mating  Breeders 

1.  I  have  a  chicken  house  which  seems 
to  get  damp.  I  have  at  present  time 
133  hens  in  this  house  which  is  divided 
in  two  parts  72  in  one  side,  and  63  in 
other  side,  partitioned  off  with  wire  in 
center.  Have  I  too  many  chickens  and 
how  many  should  I  keep  in  this  house? 
2.  I  intend  to  build  a  brooder-house  and 
have  cement  base  already  installed, 
12x16  ft.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  how 
properly  to  build  same  and  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  height  in  rear  and  front?  3.  I  have 
several  one-year-old  hens  which  died.  I 
found  their  rear  was  bloody  just  as  if 
they  had  a  boil.  What  is  cause?  4. 
Should  old  hens  be  mated  with  young 
roosters,  and  how  many  hens,  and  how 
old  should  rooster  be?  5.  Should  young 
hens  be  mated  with  old  roosters,  and 
how  many  hens,  and  how  old  should  hens 
be?  6.  How  soon  or  what  date  should 
the  mating  hens  and  roosters  be  put  to¬ 
gether  and  how  long^  together  to  cause 
fertility  of  eggs  for  hatching,  w.  F.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Dampness  in  a  poultry-house  is 
caused  by  too  little  ventilation.  This 
should  be  overcome  in  your  buildings  by 
larger  openings  in  front.  Muslin  covered 
openings  are  of  little  value  as  ventilators, 
b  rom  SO  to  90  fowls  would  be  enough  for 
a  building  of  the  size  of  the  one  shown. 

2.  Any  warmly  built  building  of 
proper  size  may  be  used  as  a  brooder- 
house  ;  there  are  no  special  requirements 
unless  the  building  is  to  be  portable. 
Make  your  building  high  enough  to  walk 
about  in  comfortably,  with  tight  walls 
and  either  shed  or  gable  roof,  as  you 
prefer.  Put  two  large  windows  in  front, 
with  sash  arranged  to  drop  back  at  the 
top  or  swing  outward  for  ventilation. 
Ample  sunlight  and  air,  combined  with 
warmth  where  warmth  is  needed,  or 
about  the  hovers,  are  the  requirements 
of  a  brooder  house.  A  building  12x16 
Avould  divide  into  two  pens,  each  8x12, 
and  from  300  to  400  chicks  could  be 
kept  in  each  pen  under  a  brooder  stove. 
Remember  that  growing  chicks  need  di¬ 
rect  sunlight,  not  sunlight  that  has  been 


strained  through  glass,  strange  as  that 
may  seem,  and  get  them  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  possible. 

3.  These  hens  may  have  been  picked 
by  their  mates,  not  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
ence  in  a  closely  housed  flock. 

4.  Mature  hens  may  be  mated  with 
cockerels  or  older  roosters ;  most  poultry- 
men  prefer  cockerels  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  s  hatch.  Numbers  vary  with  breed 
of  fowls,  vigor  of  individuals  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  kept.  For 
the  lighter  breeds,  one  male  to  from  20 
to  30  females  should  be  sufficient ;  a  less 
number  for  the  heavier  varieties.  When 
on  range,  fewer  males  are  needed. 

5.  I  nllets  may  be  mated  with  cockerels 
or  older  males ;  vigor  and  suitability  in 
other  respects  are  more  to  be  considered 
than  age.  liens  two  or  more  years  of 
age,  other  things  being  equal,  are  bet¬ 
ter  as  breeders  than  young  birds;  they 
lay  larger  eggs,  produce  larger  chicks 
and  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
demonstrated  their  value  as  layers.  Num¬ 
bers  in  mating  are  the  same  as  noted  in 
previous  question. 

6.  Fowls  should  be  mated  a  week  to 

10  days  before  using  the  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  though  eggs  may  prove  fertile  within 
two  or  three  days.  m.  b.  d. 


Free  Range  for  Hens 
in  Winter 

I  have  never  read  many  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  giving  hens  free  range 
in  Winter.  Most  hencoops  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  aren’t  provided  with  a  good  venti¬ 
lating  system,  and  even  though  they  are 
cleaned  twice  a  week  are  usually  damp. 

1  or  the  past  three  Winters  we  have 
kept  our  chickencoop  doors  wide  open. 
Our  coops  are  never  damp,  and  we  are 
running  half  egg  production  without 
using  lights.  On  very  cold  days  the 
hens  won’t  come  out,  only  a  short  time 
at  noon,  but  on  mild  days  they  are  out¬ 
side  a  great  deal.  They  also,  eat  a  great 
deal  of  snow.  Once  in  a  while  one  will 
have  a  frozen  comb,  but  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  keep  them  from  laying.  By  letting 
the  hens  out  and  getting  the  fresh  air 
and  exercise  they  get  out  doors,  I  find 
they  are  healthier  than  when  I  used  to 
keep  them  confined.  I  can  keep  a  few 
more  in  a  coop  and  they  lay  better,  and 
my  coop  is  always  dry.  It  does  not  seem 
to  _  me  a  hen  should  be  cooped  up  all 
Winter  any  more  than  a  person  should 
be,  and  if  you  could  be  here  about  noon 
on  a  sunshiny  day  and  see  most  of  a 
flock  of  200  April  pullets  lined  up  in 
front  of  their  coop  eating  snow  and 
singing  away,  I  am  sure  you  folks  would 
agree  with  me.  I  never  have  seen  very 
much  published  in  various  farm  or 
poultry  journals  about  giving  hens  free 
range  and  have  often  wondered  why. 

Call i coon,  N.  Y.  m.  g. 

I  think  that  you  are  probably  quite 
right  about  outdoor  exercise  for  hens  in 
the  Winter,  and  that  many  would  find 
the  health  and  productivity  of  their 
flocks  increased  if  they  would  leave  the 
henhouse  doors  open  through  the  day 
and  permit  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out  as 
they  pleased.  Hens  certainly  seem  to  like 
snow,  even  when  they  have  plenty  of 
water  before  them  and  I  have  never- 
known  of  any  harm  coming  to  them 
through  wading  in  it  when  they  were 
accustomed  to  outdoor  life  in  cold 
weather  and  were  given  opportunity  to 
seek  shelter  when  shelter  was  needed. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  harm 
done  many  flocks  by  attempting  to  keep 
them  warm  in  tightly  closed  houses. 
Open  fronts  have  been  preached  for 
many  years  but  there  are  still  numberless 
timid  souls  who  feel  that  their  hens  will 
suffer  unless  shut  up  in  “warm”  coops, 
not  appreciating  the  fact  that  warmth 
and  its  accompanying  dampness  cause  a 
large  part  of  the  trouble  from  which 
hens  suffer  in  cold  weather.  As  has 
been  said  many  times  in  these  columns, 
cold,  dry  air  need  not  be  feared ;  hens 
are  protected  against  it  both  by  a  high 
body  temperature  and  a  protective  cov¬ 
ering  of  feathers  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  an  insulator;  it  is  while  in  warm,  wet 
air  that  they  contract  colds  and  develop 
roup.  Birds  never  freeze  to  death  and 
turkeys  prefer  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees  when  the  thermometer  goes  lowest. 
Hens,  being  birds,  have  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  against  cold,  though  generations 
of  coddling  may  have  lessened  their  re¬ 
sistance  somewhat.  jr.  n.  p. 


It’s  a  shame  not  to 
raise  95  out  of  100 

chicks — when  so  many 


poultry  men  are  doing  it 


Just  follow  these  simple  feeding  rules 


INVESTIGATION  proves  this  with  dried  buttermilk.  This  perfect 
fact:  Today  more  men  and  ration  produces  astonishing  results, 
women  are  making  money  out  of  Records  from  leading  poultry  rais- 
poultry  than  ever  before.  Just  egg  ers,  where  Globe  Chick  Starter  is 
money  producers  are  steadily  grow-  used  exclusively,  show  an  average 
ing  fewer  in  number.  On  thousands  ^  of  95%  of  chicks  raised  on  this 


of  farms  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  poultry  pays 
more  returns  than  that 
invested  in  any  other 
way. 

The  reason  for  this 
change  is  ‘easy  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Wherever  you 
go,  poultry  raisers  are 
learning  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  proper  feed¬ 
ing.  Upon  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  producing  a  new 
flock  of  healthy  chicks 
depends  your  success 
as  a  poultry  raiser.  Ten 
years  ago  on  nearly 
every  farm,  most  any¬ 
thing  was  good  enough 
for  chicks.  Today  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  is  almost  the 
universal  practice.  So  now 
100  make  poultry  pay 
where  few  formerly  found 
it  profitable. 

Chicks  Grow  Fast 
On.  Right  Feed 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
production  of  chicks  is  receiving 
most  attention.  Rapid  growth  and 
proper  development  must  be  as¬ 
sured.  For  best  results  in  getting 
baby  chicks  beyond  the  danger 
point  depend  on  Globe  Chick  Starter 


DICKINSON^ 
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Chick  Starter 
Egg  Mash 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


Raise  95  out  of  100 

ever  used. 


starting  feed.  Globe 
Chick  Starter  brings 
them  up  in  the  quick¬ 
est  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way. 

Chicks  Like  It 

Our  word  alone,  we 
know,  is  not  enough  to 
prove  our  claims  for 
Globe.  Nor  is  the  fa¬ 
vorable  verdict  of  al¬ 
most  half  a  million 
users  of  our  feeds.  A 
test  is  the  surest  way 
to  convince  you  of  the 
merits  of  the  Globe 
Brand.  So  a 
test  is  all  we 
ask.  Just  follow 
the  simple  rules 
and  then  com- 
pare  results 
with  any  other 
feed  you  have 
The  Globe  Merchant 


near  you  will  gladly  give  you  more 
details  on  Globe  Chick  Starter 
with  dried  buttermilk.  It  will  pay 
you  to  talk  with  him  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 


Chicago 


Ask  Your  Globe  Merchant 

—or  mail  coupon  today  for 
this  valuable  book  on 
Poultry  Raising 

SENT  FREE 

Everyone  who  raises  or  who  plans  at  some 
future  date  to  raise  poultry,  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  Dickinson  Poultry  Book.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  you  make 
more  money  — bigger  profits  from  your 
flocks.  It  is  a  poultry  book  from  cover  to 
cover,  with  a  special  treatise  on  the  starting 
and  care  of  chicks.  Our  feeds  are  mentioned 
only  incidentally.  This  book  represents  22 
years  of  study  and  research  by  leaders  in 
the  poultry  field.  Yet  we  offer  you  a  copy 
free  while  a  limited  edition  lasts.  Ask  your 
Globe  Merchant  for  your  copy  or  mail  cou- 
*—  on  at  the  right.  " 


Minneapolis 

MAIL 

Coupon 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

2750  West  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Poultry  Profits.”  I 
enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing 
and  postage. 

Name . . ... _ 


Address . 
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-SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onftn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUO  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  3H  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 

delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Vigorous  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ?"g 

from  special  mated  pens  of  Tom  Barron’s  English  Lay 
ing  Strains.  Bred  from  200-egg  strain  and  reared  on  fl  ee 
range  all  year  around.  Prices  Moderate.  Low  Brooding 
Mortality  Guaranteed.  Before  ordering  chicks  elsewhere, 
visit  our  model  poultry  plant  with  its  6,000  Layers,  and 
be  convinced  of  our  stock.  Tel.  32-J—Metuchen,  N.  J. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Vineyard  Road  Near  Lincoln  Highway  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


260-Egg  Swlif.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March — April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  trapnested  two  and  three-year-old  liens, 
mated  with  individually  pedigreed  cockerels.  This 
strain  has  been  trapnested  and  pedigree-bred  for 
fifteen  years.  Winning  pen  Vineland  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  contest,  1923-24.  Send  for  circular  of  con¬ 
test  winnings  and  price  list. 

HENRY  RAPP,  Jr.  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

«Jhe  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Bi*r  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcatfo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland*  Ind. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  *25  per 
hundred  ;  *20  in  lots  of  600  or  more.  Circular. 
KTRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jer  sey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests;  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

BARRON  STRAIN— March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds 
raised  on  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in¬ 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  8»,  *8,  *10  each. 

H.  C.  BLIGH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm.  West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

66  %  of  our  hens  certified  in  1921.  4  to  6  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks— Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Bay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R,  X.  EWING  Atlantic,  Fa. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  tS-nS 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-^eLon11 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layer?.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  B,  rittstown,  N.  J 


Pedigreed  hs°tlra7n  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  'chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

r».„  /-\|  j  Purebred  S.  C. White  Leghorn  from 

L/Oy-V/IO  UniCKS  free  range  stock.  Write  for  price 
list.  Martin  B.  Search  Baptlstown,  N.  J. 


Basom’s  White  Leghorns 

Chicks,  $15  per  hundred. 

O  li.  BASOM  Richfield,  Fa. 


s.  c.  w.  Barron-Hollywood  strain. 
■  Free  range,  vigorous 

Leghorn  ChlCKSgtock.  All  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm.  $18  per  100.  Circular 


Elmview  Farm 


New  Haven,  Vermont 


WELLWARDS.C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

CHICKS  EGrGrS 

WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Onkw  PU;-Ln  Healthy,  Hollywood,  White  Leghorn  stock. 
D3Dy  UnlCKS  First  quality— Free  Range — Non-Electric 
Lighted.  Price*  right.  EARL  WOOLF  Milford,  N.  J. 
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By  Official  Contest  Records 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  our  strains 
WILL  DO  for  you.  What  they  HAVE  DONE 
is  proof.  Consistent  Contest  Winners  since 
contests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first 
choice  for  those  who  desire  the  most  profits 
from  their  poultry. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  limited  supply  ol 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK 

From  these  Official  Record  Strains, 

which  pay  best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  your  copy  of  our  valuable  catalog. 
"The  Story  of  the  300-egg  Hen,”  and  FUME 
illustrated  leaflet  on 

Pedigreed  Protected  Chicks  'profitable 

All  from  full'  daugh-  Poultry 

ters  of  306-egg  Chain-  — . 

pion  Keystone  Maid 
and  304-egg  Champion 
Lady  Victory,  and 
from  our  other  notqd 
contest  winners.  Full 
count  guaranteed  to 
live,  as  well  as  arrive 
safely.  ACT  NOW. 

PENNA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.Lanca-ster,  Pa. 
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Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  bred 
for  heavy  production,  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy,  vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on 
every  order. 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months' 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,”  tells  you  how  to  start  profitable 
laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for  it, 
together  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook  for 
1925”  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 
Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  9,  Springfield,  Max.  Box  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GROVE  LAWN 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

A  s  we  aim  to  breed  only  the  best,  our 
production  is  limited.  Every  cock  or 
cockerel  in  our  breeding  pens  is  ped¬ 
igreed  with  parentage  trap  nest  records 
of  from  260  to  301  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year. 

Every  hen,  cock  or  cockerel  used  by 
us  for  breeding  are  New  Jersey  cer¬ 
tified  and  blood  tested. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  highest  grade 
of  White  Leghorn  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  us  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARMS 
CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

¥"•  O  17  17  Complete  plans  for 
r  AV  Hi  J-j  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

Baby  Chicks 

from  Blood  Tested  Flocks 

Chicks  guaranteed  free  from  White 

Diarrhea  and  all  hereditary  diseases. 

We  build  on  quality  in  health,  type  and 
egg  production  and  not  on  quantity.  We 
hatch  and  sell  about  150, Q00  chicks  in  one 
season  from  our  flocks  ami  sell  no  others 
under  our  guarantee.  If  interested  in 
White  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Barred 
&  Buff  Rox,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  or 
Black  Minorcas,  write  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  description  of  these  birds, 

Delphos  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms 
Delphos,  Ohio 


CHICKS-EQGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The 
present  contest  began  November  1.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  gives  records  for  week  ending 
January  23,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Bocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind .  7  99 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  40  270 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Ont .  30  180 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  31  246 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa .  19  176 

Ferguson  Fms.,  Tenn .  14  96 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmitli,  Ore .  31  307 

B.  B.  Krause,  Mass . 10  93 

Woburn  Pltry  Pm,  Mass .  25  169 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  21  189 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  28  291 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  42  244 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y.  . .  26  235 

Jules  F.  F'rancais,  L.  1 .  32  189 

Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  7  160 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  12  81 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  31  268 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  89  278 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 2  119 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  34  205 

%  White  Rocks 

W.  G.  Matthew's,  Del .  19  320 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  45  444 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  22  231 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  16  155 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  32  239 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  22  179 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  28  123 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  25  115 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  16  53 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  23  310 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio  . 6  71 

A.  B.  Rice.  Neb .  20  498 

F.  L.  Welland,  K.v . 27  333 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  34  312 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . \ . .  29  256 

Harvey  V.  Byerlv,  Pa .  23  297 

S.  R.  Morrell.  Me .  34  404 

Dependable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass.. .  35  266 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I.  . .  29  305 

Tlios.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  30  549 

I).  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  20  140 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  31  307 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  31  335 

Wm.  A.  Ellis.  R.  1 .  38  474 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  28  371 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  37  341 

E.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  5  53 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  21  234 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  47  335 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J.  . . . .  34  243 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert.  Me.  .  31  279 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  I . T .  11  63 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  *N.  H .  42  379 

Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 25  350 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt.  . . 25  362 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  28  99 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt . .  .  . .  10  46 

Red,  Mount  Fm,  Mass.  . .  16  338 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  12  144 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  35  228 

Fei-nside  Fm,  Mass .  25  403 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass .  39  494 

•Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  32  341 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  31  398 

Robt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  25  220 

Clias.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  27  249 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm.  Mass .  38  40S 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  30  254 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  34  340 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  25  283 

IT.  P.  Deni  ing.  Conn .  9  85 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  17  259 

Sunnyfields  Fm.  Conn .  16  258 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  28  197 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn .  36  344 

John  Z.  La  belle,  Conn  .  31  210 

Abbot  IT.  Smith,  Conn .  9  68 

F'ellows  Bros.,  Conn .  11  50 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  20  422 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  5  13 

Donald  I,  Goodenongli,  Conn .  10  208 

Foxon  Pltry  Fin,  Conn.  . .  18  171 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Pm.  Wash .  35  416 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Pm,  Ore .  44  542 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  14  346 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas  . I _  13  293 

Roy  H.  Waite.  Md .  35  276 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  36  263 

Lewis  Fms.  R.  1 .  30  351 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm.  Vt .  27  355 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  25  310 

Brummer  &  Frederiekson,  Mich.  ......  16  293 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  12  246 

•T.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  24  402 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  26  474 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me,  .  12  259 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  20  318 

Barlow  Leghorn  Pm,  Pa . .  40  362 

White  Haven  Sanitorium,  Pa .  13  294 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  8  151 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  10  184 

Ruelile’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y .  32  390 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  356 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . 1..  15  253 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  24  211 

John  Boshler,  Jr..  N.  Y .  12  215 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass .  12  433 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  8  307 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass .  39  530 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  22  163 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  26  476 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  42  505 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  8  266 

Robt.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  11  167 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  18  247 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  30  319 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  30  361 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J .  31  318 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  15  330 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J .  S3  320 

Thos.  H.  Neill.  N.  J .  37  380 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  22  272 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Pm.  N.  J .  36  412 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  17  337 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  18  232 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  25  221 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  16  257 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  23  293 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  0  95 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  2  189 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  18  307 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  20  395 

Hilltop  Fm.  Conn .  42  404 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  25  196 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  17  195 

Wm.  N.  Queal.  Conn .  10  207 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  28  317 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  24  245 

Chas  E.  Butler.  Conn .  33  379 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  26  228 


Total  .  3371  38158 


First  Flapper  :  “What  is  an  octo¬ 
genarian,  anyway?”  Second  Flapper: 
“I  dunno,  why?”  “Well,  they  must  be  an 
awfully  sickly  lot,  because  whenever  I 
hear  of  them  they’re  always  dying.” — 
Judge. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
Wo  Sell 


Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72  00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  5%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
and  R.  I.  REDS 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No  lights  used 
on  breeders.  15,000  chicks  weekly,  beginning 
March  3rd.  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

There  are  no  higher  producing  white 
Leghorn  flocks  in  the  Bast  than  ours 
Send  for  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 

Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


l 

I 

S. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

‘‘Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them ” 

C.  IN.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selecled  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  Price  List. 


MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jcrsoy  Route  R 


HILL 


CHICKS 


Send  now  for  the  Hillpot  Book  of  Facta  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3,(>00-  egg  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000,000  chicks  per  year.  FREE 
on  request. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
matings  any  week  after  February  15. 
$16  per  100;  $77  per  500:  $150  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

anil  U  I V  trom  Heavy  Laying.  Free 
93  la  K  v  nlA  Range  and  Certified 
■  ■  ■  »»  Flocks,  Free  from  Diseases 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  16  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks .  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100$  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.D.No.2 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn Chii-8-Wks.  Pullets  ” 

carefully  1  selected  OLD  HEN  Breeders  which  have  been 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Newtown  Hatched.  $22—100;  500  or 
more,  $20—100,  Ppstpaid.  Jersey  Giant  Chix,  $45 — 100. 
13th  Season.  Our  Illustrated  Catalog  describes  our  Stock 
and  Plant  and  proves  that  our  Strain  is  Profitable.  Send 
for  it.  “  On  the  Square.” 


R  ARY  Mixed  .  11c  per  100 

i  g.  y  w.  Leghorns  ....  13c  per  100 

C  Barred  Rocks .  15c  per  100 

UniGIYJ  Reds . 15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100$  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  J’.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa 

T)  a  T)M  /■'WIT/"' UP  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD!  hniLIViJ  stock,  Safe  d  e  1  iv  e  ry  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

TV.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roselawh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 

Barron  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  Large,  vigorous  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Selecled  Utility  Matings.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Send  for  my  free 
catalog.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SE! 

Chicks,  $18  perlOO,  postpaid.  Eggs,  $10.  85#  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa 


Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS.  B.  MIN¬ 
ORCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


0  14  I  If  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c. 

Il  I  IV  O  Mixed,  11c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  I’o. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  UseEgg-type  stock, 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  NZl. 


Chicks-  S.G.  W.  Leghorns,  12c  14o.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  II.  S.  Ill  III,  MoAllstervIllc,  l’a. 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arn- 
Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


OHICKS 

val  guar. 


CHICKS  P^e  Bred  Quality  Chicks 

viiiviu;  Six  jea(jjngr  breeds.  Price  list  and  catalog 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Gorton’s  Baby  Chicks  horns.  Limited  number  "for  Mar. 

and  April.  Address  Wm.  F.  Gorton,  Belmont,  N.Y.  It.  No.  4 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Make  Your  Birds  Lay! 

Include  Regularly  in  the  Rations 

Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 

Made  for  poultrymen  who  demand  absolute  quality 
in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick  Scraps  are 
made  in  our  own  modern,  sanitary  factory  under 
constant  rigid  inspection.  Contain  only  selected 
meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or 
tainted  stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tankage 
or  filler,  no  glass,  iron  or  foreign  substances. 
Thotoughly  cooked  in  our  patented  roasters,  pressed 
to  remove  grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 
mixing  with  mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45#  to  50#  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre — sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer— if  he 
can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Matyland  &  Virginia  only. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLANMFG.CO.m  .  F.  Pick,  Proprietor 
142-146  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City  N.  J- 

FEED  DEALERS — Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Johnny  Jones 
Makes  Chickens  Pay 

Johnny  is  enthusiastic  over  the  poultry 
business.  Johnny’s  Dad  insists  that 
chickens  “eat  their  heads  off.”  Johnny 
starts  in  to  show  Dad  he’s  wrong. 
That’s  where  the  fun  begins.  But  to 
get  the  story  right,  you  must  read  it 
in  Everybody’s  Poultry  Magazine,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  March  issue.-  Send 
a  postal  right  away  for  a  free  Sample 
Copy,  so  as  to  follow  Johnny  from  the 
time  he  invests  in  purebred  hatching 
eggs.  Or  better  yet,  send  25c  for  5 
months’  subscription.  If  you’ll  en¬ 
close  $1,  we’ll  send  Ev¬ 
erybody’s  Poultry  Mag¬ 
azine  one  year,  also 
Editor  Cleveland’s  prac¬ 
tical  book,  “Chicken 
Nurses.”  Send  today. 

EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

Box  142  E,  Hanover,  Pa, 


PURE  COO  LIVER  OIL 

is  the  richest  and  most  economical  source  of 
concentrated  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D, which 
last, prevents  and  cures  rickets  in  young  animals 
an<l  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks  through  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  lime  secretory  functions  of  the 
blood,  thus  making  the  strong  bone  upon  which 
to  build  asturdy  frame.  It  also  helps  to  ward  off 
■  mi6ases  by  greatly  increasing  general  vital¬ 
ity.  Die  cost  per  chick  or  animal  is  so  low  as  to 
be  negligahle.  Experienced  poultrymen,  stock 
raisers  and  kennelmen  find  its  use  payshandsomeiy. 
5-gal,  cans— $1.70  per  gallon  1-gal.  can— $1.90 

F.  O.  B  Shipping  point. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2495  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


Ada  "Pom. 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous”  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  18  years. 
Beautiful!  Heavy 
layers  1  Prize 
winners!  Free 
72  page  Anco¬ 
na  book  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539, Berea, 0. 


_/fce  Far 


*  RAOC  Toeci-e, 


Standard  Bred 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Live,  Strong,  Healthy  Baby 
chicks  from  disease  free 
Flockswith  trap  nested  rec¬ 
ords  and  mated  to  special 
pen  mated  cockerels  from 
200  eggs  lien  and  better. 


ACE  FARM 


Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Breeding  Stock 

About  200  selected  Wyckoff-Tancred 
yearling  hens.  Ready  to  lay.  Also  a 
few  choice  pullets.  Some  splendid 
cockerels  from  trapped  hens,  $5  each. 

MARVIN  T,  FORSTER  Hall,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
f  S  *2?  sale-  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  17  years.  Leader  Bergen  Co.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest.  1921.  Registered  by  American 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  ANCON  AS  ri,pMMSand  rpoxY0'IayL^^e'fNs:$Y; 

10c  and  Up.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Oval  \B-  Kocks  and  mixed ;  100*  live  ar- 

Baby  Chicks 

live  del.  Postpaid 


lOe  and  up.  S.  G.  W.  begin 
Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed.  Sp 
Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
Cir.  free.  F.  B,  LEISTER,  McAlistemll 


For  Sale— Gertiiied  Cockerels 


$7.50 

LESLIE  DAY,  New  Berlin.  M.T. 


THE  HENYARD 


Raising  Chicks  in  Cellar 

I  wish  to  raise  about  100  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens  early  this  Spring.  Would 
it  be  practicable  to  brood  them  in  my 
cellar,  which  has  plenty  of  light,  and  is 
fairly  warm,  as  it  contains  a  hot-water 
boiler  which  is  used  for  heating  the 
house?  I  should  say  that  the  temperature 
in  the  cellar  on  cold  days  averages  about 
45  to  50  degrees.  My  idea  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  day-old  chicks  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  February,  and  as  I  have 
electricity  in  the  house,  I  figured  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  construct  some  kind 
of  a  hover,  using  a  bulb  connected  to  the 
current  as  a  means  of  generating  heat. 
I  have  seen  electric  hovers  or  brooders 
advertised  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
small  brood  of  ehieks,  and  have  won¬ 
dered  if  such  an  outfit  woud  prove  satis¬ 
factory  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above.  Would  the  lack  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  be  a  serious  drawback?  f.  t.  l. 

Yes,  lack  of  direct  sunlight  would  be 
a  serious  drawback  and  it  has  been  found 
that  even  sunlight,  admitted  through  glass 
does  not  fill  the  bill  in  raising  young 
chicks.  Glass  filters  out  the  ultra  violet 
rays  of  the  sun  and  it  is  these  rays  that 
are  specially  needed  to  promote  growth 
and  proper  development.  You  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  raise  chicks  in  a  dry,  well- 
lighted  cellar  for  a  time  aud  the  feeding 
of  cod  liver  oil  would  probably  prolong 
that  time,  but  I  should  expect  evidences 
of  malnutrition  and  poor  development  to 
show  up  after  two  or  three  tveeks  at 
most.  The  temperature  under  a  hover 
should  be  from  90  to  100  degrees  for 
young  chicks.  That  might  be  obtained 
by  an  electric  brooder,  though  at  greater 
cost  than  for  coal  or  oil.  With  good 
ventilation,  an  oil-burning  brooder  heater 
would  probably  operate  satisfactorily  in 
such  a  cellar  as  you  have.  Your  pro¬ 
posed  plan  would  be  something  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  and  you  might  enjoy  making 
it,  though,  personally,  I  should  prefer 
taking  my  chances  with  a  wood-shed, 
rather  than  a  cellar  when  it  comes  to 
raising  a  flock  of  little  chicks.  m.  b.  d. 


Going  Light 

Do  you  know  of  any  treatment  for 
chickens  that  “go  light?”  Do  you  know 
what  causes  this  disease?  I  have  raised 
chickens  for  years  and  never  had  any 
to_  die  with  “going  light”  disease  until 
this  past  year,  when  we  moved  on  a  new 
place  with  all  new  buildings,  everything 
fresh  and  green  grass,  etc.  I  keep  houses 
and  yards  clean.  The  ones  affected  were 
those  running  loose.  I  have  lost  about  14 
fine  birds.  Is  that  the  same  thing  as  in¬ 
testinal  worms?  My  chickens  are  not 
over-crowded.  MRS.  b.  f. 

“Going  light”  is  merely  another  term 
for  wasting  away  and  is,  of  course,  but 
one  symptom  of  any  chronic  disease 
which  produces  emaciation  in  its  course. 
The  most  common  of  these  among  fowls 
are  tuberculosis,  coccidiosis  and  asper¬ 
gillosis.  There  is  no  cure  for  any  of 
these  diseases  that  have  reached  a  .stage 
where  the  trouble  is  noticeable.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
as  it  is  in  other  animals,  and  may  he 
transferred  from  hens  to  hogs,  and  vice 
versa  :  coccidiosis  is  caused  by  coccidia, 
organisms  of  microscopic  size  that  are 
picked  up  with  food  and  drink  from 
ground  that  has  been  used  by  other  in¬ 
fected  birds  or  small  animals;  aspergil¬ 
losis  is  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  gotten 
from  moldy  litter,  leaves,  food,  etc.  I 
presume  that  the  trouble  in  the  case  of 
your  birds  is  either  coccidiosis  or  tuber¬ 
culosis  ;  examine  the  blind  guts  (caeca) 
of  one  that  has  died  from  the  disease  for 
evidence  of  inflamation,  thickening  and 
distension  with  cheesy  material  and  the 
liver  for  whittish  or  yellowish  spots, 
these  being  indications  of  coccidiosis.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  liver  and  other  organs  for 
tubercles,  or  irregularly  round  and  more 
or  less  hard  masses  from  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  up,  these  being  evidences  of 
tuberculosis.  If  you  are  on  new  ground 
and  in  new  quarters,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  your  birds  brought  the  disease  with 
them  in  an  early  stage  than  that  they 
acquired  it  later,  but  infection  may  be 
acquired  anywhere  there  is  exposure  to 
it.  m.  B.  T.  I 


Tancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  matin#.  Picture  Hr 
■  CUlar.  Trail's  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordons  vide,  Va. 


Two-Yr.-Old  Toulouse  Geese  Ti60, 
W.  H.  Turkeys  From  Your  State 


Write  Today  lor  Free  Feeding 
Instructions  and  Samples  of 


POULTRY  a 


Experts’  tests  and  experience  of  users  prove  this 
the  ideal  feed  supplement  containing  the  needed 
proteins  and  minerals  required  for  rapid  and 
healtny  growth  of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Clean 
and  nourishing— made  from  fresh,  whole  iish— 
finely  ground. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BRED  for  EGGS 
FOR  15  YEARS 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 
MATINGS 

1.  Best  Tancred  Males, 
ancestry  270-310,  to 
Extra  Selected  Wol¬ 
verine  Hens. 

2.  Tancred  Males,  ances¬ 
try  175-243,  to  Extra  Se¬ 
lected  Wolverine  Hens. 

3.  Wolverinestock.same 
quality  but  not  trapnested. 

GUARANTY — 100%  Alive  and  Good  Condition 

In  Rural  New-Yorker  territory  we  refer 
to  customers  near  Amherst,  Mass., 
who  have  bought  Wolverine  chicks  for 
several  years.  Names  on  application. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
H.  P .  Wiersma  Box  99  Zeeland,  Mich. 


3outn£ltve 

poultry 

^Farm 


y0  Discount 

Oil  orders 
before  Mar.  1, 
with  25  %  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaeed  .'todays 
before  shipment. 

Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 

GET  OUR 


CATALOG 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Tancred— Hollywood— 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
250-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS- Best  dark. 

I  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personallysuperviseall  breeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


Mlfite  Leg/fori 

CHICKS  ~ 

Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  Ensrfi.h  Strain  hana 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
LeghorriH,  Barron  Ancestry. 

Barred  Rocks — Br.  Leghorns 
Anoonus.  Catalog  FREE. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103,  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DIDV  PUIPIfC  Our  14th Year 
UADI  V  111  till  O  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested,  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
lioi  ns,  Black  Minorcas,  A  nconas.  Barred  It ocks, 
Whire  Wyandottes,  Bhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


WIN! 

WITH 

[RDEE’S 
PERFECT 
jEKin 

lJUCHLS 


Get  your  share  of  the  highest 
show  honors  with  eggs  and 
ducklings  which  grow  larger 
and  mature  quicker.  25  years 
of  success.  Don’t  delay  in  Bend¬ 
ing  for  FREE  booklet.  Prices  are 
reasonable.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE.  25  Pine  SI.,  Islip.L-F.N-Y 


WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEYS 


S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  I.eghorns. 

'  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.V. 


Quality  Chicks  for  1 925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  mml- 
lty  of  our  stock.  F.very  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  ot  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Clucks  at  Moderate  Prices. ** 

100%  live  delivery 
POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
c  i  rcular a n d 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000  in  above  breeds. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

5  50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Rooks 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Anconas 

fi.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

0.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day  -  old 
Chicks 


The  kind  that  live,  lay  and  pay.  Se¬ 
lected  breeders,  production  bred, 
having  free  farm  range.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  on  request. 

Stephen  Brundage.  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  nussy  clucks  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
Bhould  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  W e  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn's 
Hatcheries,  341  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N,  J, 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  260  to 
315  egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  \V.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHTY  single  comb  w.  l. 

UflD  1  GiXTIA.  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  IIu<1hom,N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 

WltSON'S  QUALITY  CHIX— PARK'S  BARRED  ROCKS,  C.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

for  March  mid  April  Deliverys.  They  are  hatched  from 
pure  bred,  healthy  free  range  farm  stock.  Full  of 
strength  and  VITALITY.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  JI7  per  1100, 
Barred  Hocks,  $19  per  100.  Order  direct  or  send  for  fold¬ 
er  Send  full  remittance  with  order,  or  a  deposit  of  35* 
will  hold  your  order  good.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
postpaid.  Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery.  Bex  422,  Fleming  ton,  N .  J 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del 

C  ^  D  I  Rich  color;  certified  ck’ls,  $10;  others.  $5 
w  w  ‘  •*  • 1  •  Accre’d;  chicks  ready  Pel).  1.  26e;  500, 25<i. 
D  I—  IT  C  Cash  and  early  order  discounts.  Circular. 

ret-U  J  ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Bo.  Kio  it. .tied,  vt. 

Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vibert’s  strain  S.  C  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  $«  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Buri  ed  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery.  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

PHIPIft  *5est  Quality  Barron  and  Free  Fa;  m  Range 
W  ,,,,  ,s„elected  Utility.  S.  <).  White  Leghorns, 
Well  bred  BarredP.  Rocks.  No  culls  or  mixed  chicks.  We 
guarantee  sat.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  JUlIlemtonn,  |>». 


ROGERS  CHICKS  gs» 


Healthy  Robust,  Baby  Chicks  Safe  Delivery 
High  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  Guaranteed 
The  famous  Roarers  strain  ningle  comb  White  Lear- 
horn  isa  money  maker.  Noted  for  vitality,  quick 
maturity  and  high  egg  yields. 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  Rogers  Leghorn 
and  telling  “How  to  raise  chicks  into  healthy,  laying 
pullets."  April,  May  and  June  deliveries.  Buy  from 
certified  stock.  C.  A.  Rogers.Box  R,  Bergen  N.Y 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


V 


Pine  Tree  Day- Olds  Thrive 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllliflllllllllllllllllllllinllMIIIIIIIIIIIlIIIIIIII 


Mature  Early  into  Persistent  Layers 

Pine  Tree  Day-Olds  are  hardy  and  vigorous;  they  thrive  with  ordin¬ 
ary  care,  mature  early  and  fill  the  egg  basket  when  prices  are  high¬ 
est.  Many  Pine  Tree  customers  have  ordered  regularly  from  us  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  They  know  that  it  pays  to  buy  from  “The 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States.” 

Since  1892,  we  have  been  improving  andgrowing.  We  hatch 
about  25,000  chicks  per  week  in  mammoth  incubators  of  our 
own  design.  We  inspect  every  chick  before  shipment  aud 

Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  ol  Full  Count 

Write  today  for  our  1925  Catalog  and  Price  List  Re¬ 
serve  your  shipping  date  at  once. 


H,  A’ 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association 


QUALITY  |  SERVICE 


...v 


Keep 
„  poultry 
-free  from 
roundworms 

with 

ICBPBRAND,.,,.. 

P U LV E R I7LD  /  33 -f f 
TOBACCO  1 

POWDER  "  Mb 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  C.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO¬ 
BACCO  POWDER  with  vour  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  C.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  in  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50%  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roots  or  in  nests  C.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an.  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once— satisfaction  guaranteed.  100  lb. 
hag  14.00  f.  o.  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Send  SI. 00  and 
we  will  ship  you  post  paid  a  10-)b.  trial  package. 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 

Lancaster  ;  :  Pennsylvania 
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Mighty  Handy  Around  the  Farm! 


Wherever  you  now  use  ordinary  breakable  glass, 
you  can  use  CEL-O-GLASS  to  better  advantage 
— in  barn  or  garage  doors  and  windows,  hotbed 
sash,  cold  frames,  cellar  windows,  chicken  house 
windows,  or  any  other  place  where  light  and 
protection  from  weather  are  required. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  light  in  weight,  unbreakable, 
and  absolutely  weatherproof.  Anyone  can  put  it 
up— a  pair  of  shears,  a  hammer  and  a  few  tacks  are 
all  the  tools  needed.  No  glazing  is  necessary. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

89  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Once  you  try  CEL-O-GLASS  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  economical  uses  for  it  that 
suggest  themselves  to  you.  Order  a  trial  roll 
today  from  your  dealer,  or  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  $5.00  for  a  trial  roll  3  feet  wide, 
containing  40  sq.ft,  (only 
one  to  a  customer). 

Weight  packed -only  8 
lbs.  Write  for  booklet 
No.  28  and  free  sample. 


OGLA 


PATENTS  PENDING 


I 


Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  have  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money¬ 
makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

The  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality — moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  value — 
careful  service — and  satisfaction. 

CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  are  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co. ,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


All  our stock  la  accreditedby 
the  Ohio  Poultrv  Improvo- 
men  tAss'n.  both  onourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buv  ogga 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN- 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  hi&h  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP'S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxILN..  SHELBY,  OHIO 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

We  hatch  the  chicks  we  sell  from  flocks  which  we  have  culled  animated  year  after 
year.  Stockton  Chicks  are  true  to  breed  type,  strong  and  healthy,  with  in-bred  ability 
to  lay  and  pay.  Every  hatching  and  shipping  operation  is  personally 
supervised  by  E.  R.  Wilson,  founder  and  owner.  The  smallest  order 
receives  careful  attention  ;  the  largest  order  is  promptly  filled.  Re¬ 
serve  your  shipping  date  now  —  a  small  deposit  (25%)  will  do  it. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  clicks  that.have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  \  aluable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 

.  •  .  -  _  .  . _ _  . _ A  ?  .  _  .  ml.  , 1  _ \ .  ....  ..  ..  ..  4-1,  a  w  —  r.  ha  f ,  i  r,  a  1  A  At  A  ,  1  o  n  / 1  A  1,1)  ad 


early .^and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  T00%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
I  Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK) 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

Supreme 


up 

Airain  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens— 146  Certified  mates 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PR 

strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COCK 8,  COCKERELS,  **E^S, 
rri  I  FTS  MATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  egtts  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  1  AKLEY  lOklER,  Box  Sod  us,  N.  \. 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred- Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
1  fanered  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
J  ised ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 %  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100  ;  *88  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ATUENE0M  CUICK5 


THEY  HAVE  THE  “|PEP”  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  in  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  why  they  have  the 
"PEP,”  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.;  Low 
prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference.  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Diarrhoea 

What  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  what 
I  would  term  (probably)  white  diar- 
hoea?  The  feathers  all  around  the  back 
of  the  hen  become  black  and  coated  and 
around  the  vent  the  droppings  are  quite 
white.  The  whole  back  part  of  the  hen 
becomes  nude  so  far  as  feathers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Then  hens  are  not  at  all  droopy 
or  act  sick,  as  in  some  cases,  but  they 
eat  well  and  sing  as  much  as  the  others. 
Is  it  something  I  feed  or  does  it  just 
come?  I  feed  as  dry  mash  the  standard 
Cornell  ration  and  scratch  feed  to  match. 

M.  B. 

This  is  not  white  diarrhoea,  which  is 
a  disease  of  young  chicks,  but  very  prob¬ 
ably  vent  gleet.  In-  this  latter  disease, 
the  discharge  is  irritating  and  foul  smell¬ 
ing.  Ulcers  may  appear  and  the  bird 
may  be  killed  by  her  mates  through  pick¬ 
ing  at  the  reddened  parts.  Vent  gleet  is 
curable  'by  sufficiently  thorough  and  pro¬ 
longed  treatment,  but  with  such  difficulty 
that  it  is  probably  better  to  kill  any 
fowls  affected  with  it.  As  it  may  be 
spread  by  the  male  in  the  flock,  all  af¬ 
fected  birds  should  be  removed  and  the 
male  bird  examined  for  possible  infec¬ 
tion.  Not  all  forms  of  diarrhoea  are  due 
to  vent  gleet,  however,  and  the  presence 
of  this  disease  need  not  be  assumed  too 
readily,  but  any  birds  showing  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  describe  should  be  isolated 
until  recovery.  M.  B.  D. 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State  [ 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  j 
results  up  to  January  23,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  the  annual 
competition  at  the  New  York  State  con¬ 
test,  1.000  pullets  laid  2,287  eggs,  a  yield 
of  32.67  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  1S2 
eggs  over  last  week’s  production  and  311 
eggs  more  than  for  the  twelfth  week  of 
last  year’s  contest. 

Four  teams  tied  for  first  place  for  the 
week,  each  scoring  42  eggs.  They  were  : 
George  B.  Ferris’  White  Leghorns ;  J. 
B.  Gibb’s  White  Leghorns  ;  Beacon  Poul¬ 
try  Yards’  Beds,  and  H.  W.  Van  Win-, 
kle’s  Barred  Rocks. 

Second  honors  were  diyided  by  two 
pens  of  Leghorns,  that  laid  41  eggs  each, 
one  was  entered  by  Meadowedge  Farm, 
the  other  by  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.  John 
P.  Gasson’s  Leghorns  were  third  with  40 
eggs. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  and  Hill- 
crest  Poultry  Farm’s  Leghorns  were  tied 
for  fourth  place  ;  each  pen  laid  38  eggs. 

The  race  in  some  classes  is  becoming 
close.  Sunny  Slope  Farm’s  Leghorns  are 
now  only  two  eggs  behind  Paul  F.  Smith's 
pen. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  group,  West 
Neck  Farm’s  Reds  are  not  having  any 
close  competition,  as  they  have  laid  119 
eggs  more  than  the  nearest  competitor. 

In  the  Wyandotte  class  pullets  from 
Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm  are  now  three 
eggs  ahead  of  E.  D.  Elmer’s  birds.  Last 
week  Elmer’s  birds  led  by  three  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  eacb 
team,  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 

White  Leghorns 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  383 

Stewart  L.  Purdie.  N.  Y .  367 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  342 

J.  B.  Gibbs,  N.  J .  336 

/S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  419 

Southdown  Fm.  N.  Y .  300 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J . .  282 

£.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Fm,  S.  C . 

White  Wijandottes 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  304 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  301 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Atlantic  Fm,  N.  Y.. .  . . 

Weather  Conditions 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  con¬ 
test  plant,  during  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  are  as  follows : 


43 


179 

74 

387 

265 

209 


Date 

Low 

High 

Condition 

Jan.  17 

#  # 

#  . 

Cloudy. 

Jan.  18 

#  # 

.  . 

Partly  cloudy. 

Jan.  19 

34 

38 

Cloudy. 

Jan.  20 

28 

35 

Snow. 

Jan.  21 

35 

42 

Clear. 

Jan.  22 

34 

49 

Hazy. 

Jan.  23 

19 

24 

Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant 
January  23,  1925 ;  Whites,  65c ;  brown. 
65c ;  pullet,  59c. 
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Growing  birds  need  plenty  of 
mintrals  in  the  ration. 
FOS-FOR-US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  grit — is  a  sharp,  hard  sol¬ 
uble  grit  that  grinds  food  and 
supplies  two  necessary 
minerals  —  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  -  70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 

Quote  prices  on . . .lbs. 

Name _ _ 

Town. . . . 


BLUE  HEN 

Brooders 

“Mother”  Your  Chicks  to 
Greater  Profits 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
x  Plan 


The  Blue  Hen  not  only  protects 
your  chick  investment,' but  raises 
your  chicks  to  healthier  birds. 

Rivaling  the  mother  hen  in  per¬ 
fectly-controlled  warmth,  it 
saves  you  time  and  worry  , 

by  its  simplicity  and  igilrj:* 
dependability  of 


operation. 

Larger  and  $2U)0 

Heavier)  !500chiri  capacity 

than  other  brooders  (delivered) 

— a20%  extra  value. 

Quantity  produc¬ 
tion,  due  to  the 
boosting  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers 
makes  possible 
these  low  prices. 

Write  TODAY  for  “Book 
of  Brooder  Facts,”  Free! 

LANCASTER  MFG. 


Profits 

in 

Baby 

Chicks 


Make  big  money  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Send  for 
booklet  “Profits  in  Baby 
Chicks.”  Tells  how  to 
get  started;  how  to  open 
ate  incubator;  how  to 
sell  chicks  and  get  best 
prices.  By  Dr.  Crum,  leading  au 
thority,  who  has  helped  hatch¬ 
ery  men  to  success  for  years. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  today  to 
Box  500. 

JAMESWAY  Elmira,  New  York 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Big,  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3Mnnthc  Tells  what  you  must  know  to  i 
,  |  succeed  with  poultry.  Facts’ 

1  1  hase(f  upon  experience.  Send  q 

lvJC  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free!  _ 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 


CHICK  S 

For  big,  strong,  husky  farm ‘chicks  write  us  Wehave 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  chicks  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


OHI°  credited 

•  ACCr*  CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAMBIER  IIATCHEliV.  Box  G-»,  Gambler.  Ohio 

Ready  How.  All  Breeds.  S15  per  Hundred 

~~  Make  money  with  early  broilers.  Send  for  folder. 

BRAMBLE  POULTItY  FARM 
Hg"  Chestortown  l'hona  808  Maryland 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Starting  in  Housekeeping 


I  rhought  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
fo  the  bride-to-be,  speaking  out  of  my 
own  five  years;  experience  in  housekeep¬ 
ing.  Previous  to  my  marriage  I  was  a 
sehoolma'am  for  three  years,  but  also  a 
farmer’s  daughter.  (Now  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife.)  I  had  some  experience  in 
housekeeping,  because  I  always  helped  my 
busy  mother  Saturdays  and  during  the 
Summer  vacation.  I  could  make  good 
bread,  cakes  and  puddings,  and  could  pre¬ 
pare  a  good  meal  even  for  hungry  men. 
Some  girls  are  like  a  cousin  of  mine,  who 
could  make  the  most  delicious  candies 
and  salads,  or  a  welsh  rabbit  that  couldn’t 
be  beaten,  but  only  one  kind  of  cookies, 
and  knew  but  little  about  the  everyday 
plain  cooking.  She  had  to  experiment  on 
her  patient  and  devoted  husband.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  step  toward  being  a  success¬ 
ful  housewife  to  know  how  to  cook  before 
you  are  married,  especially  if  you  must 
feed  a  hungry  farmer,  and  plan  meals  for 
thrashers  and  silo-fillers,  and  compete 
with  other  famous  cooks  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  So  much  for  culinary  ability. 

We  were  married  in  1919,  just  after 
the  war,  and  everything  was  “higher 
than  a  kite.”  Our  savings  bought  only 
about  half  what  they  would  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  But  we  did  not  attempt  to 
buy  everything  all  at  once,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  save  up  as  we  go  along  and 
add  new  things  from  time  to  time  to  in¬ 
crease  the  comfort  and  renew  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  home.  To  start  with,  we  had 
many  lovely  wedding  gifts,  silver,  cut 
glass,  smaller  furnishings,  a  fine  rocker,  a 
9x12  Axminster  rug  for  the  living  room, 
and  .$100  to  be  spent  for  the  dining  room 
furnishings.  This  bought  a  small  buffet, 
a  pedestal  extension  table,  a  good  lino¬ 
leum  rug,  and  six  strong  chairs  uphol¬ 
stered  in  genuine  brown  leather.  We 
bought  a  full  set  of  dishes,  and  I  have 
always  been  glad  we  did  so.  I  had  many 
odd  pieces  aleo,  and  so  we  had  a  splendid 
assortment.  What  we  need  now  is  a 
china  cabinet,  and  I  hope  to  add  this  to 
our  dining  room  in  a  year  or  two. 

We  have  added  to  our  silver  and  table 
linen  in  the  way  of  'birthday  gifts,  etc., 
and  have  a  good  supply  now  for  all  or¬ 
dinary  occasions.  I  do  not  use  my  best 
when  entertaining  ( ?)  eilo-fillers,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  use  my  pretty  water¬ 
proof  table  cover  even  when  friends  hap¬ 
pen  in  for  tea. 

The  Winter  before  our  marriage  I  took 
advantage  of  Winter  sales  and  with  my 
own  money  bought  a  good  stock  of  sheets, 
pillow  eases,  towels  and  curtains.  With 
the  exception  of  gifts  in  this  line  we  have 
never  had  to  add  to  or  replace  our  orig¬ 
inal  supply.  The  number  of  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  needed  would  depend  on  how 
many  beds  were  to  be  furnished.  I  had 
only  our  own  bed  and  the  guest  room 
bed  ;  I  had  12  sheets,  six  of  a  better 
quality,  all  seamless,  and  five  pairs  of  pil¬ 
low  cases.  I  have  had  two  new  pairs 
given  me  einee,  and  have  made  up  a  few 
from  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  to  use  dur¬ 
ing,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing,  etc. 
They  do  not  need  ironing  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  work. 

I  also  had  two  quilting  bees,  and 
brought  to  my  new  home  two  quilts  and 
two  heavy  comfortables.  We  have  added 
to  this  through  gifts  and  otherwise  two 
paits  of  Nashua  bed  blankets,  and  two 
heavy  virgin  wool  blankets,  besides  a 
comfortable  or  two,  and  some  partly  worn 
blankets  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  often  coming  in  handy. 

I  also  spent  quite  a  bit  on  kitchen  uten 
sils  and  had  a  good  assortment,  but  have 
had  to  add  to  these  year  by  year,  as  I 
found  need  for  larger  kettles  and  more 
cutlery,  while  some  of  the  most  used 
enamelware  needed  replacing.  A  dish 
drainer  is  an  indispensable  article,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  have  a  good  supply  of  linen  and 
Turkish  towels,  but  for  everyday  use  we 
like  the  big  bag  towels  made  from 
bleaehed-out  grain  sacks.  My  dish 
wipers  are  all  made  from  the  salt  sacks 
from  the  barn,  and  are  so  nice.  They 
do  not  need  ironing  if  folded  when  taken 
from  the  line,  and  cost  nothing  but  the 
time  to  wash  them  and  make  them  up. 

I  am  the  only  daughter,  while  my  hus¬ 
band  is  an  only  child,  and  our  parents 
have  been  very  generous  in  many  ways. 

1  hey  have  given  us  a  fine  upright  piano, 
a  big  bed  with  springs  and  mattress  for 
extra  help,  a  white  bed  for  the  baby,  and 
many  other  small  articles ;  we  had  a  few 
pieces  of  our  own  also,  which  have  each 
found  a  place  in  the  home  and  saved  on 
the  buying. 

^-e  only  a  few  rooms  redecorated 
at  first,  but  every  year  has  seen  some 
room  papered  and  painted,  and  so  we  are 
getting  our  house  in  good  shape.  This 
year  our  big  pleasant  front  room  will  be 
settled.  H  e  have  not  needed  it  hereto¬ 
fore.  My  War  Savings  Stamps  purchased 
with  school  money  in  1918  came  due  last 
year,  and  bought  a  lovely  velvet  rug  for 
that  room,  with  enough  left  for  curtains. 

If  every  room  is  arranged  with  a  def¬ 
inite  color  scheme,  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
gratifying.  With  the  endless  variety  of 
cretonnes,  drapery  material  and  Vail 
paper  designs  from  which  to  choose,  this 
is  not  hard  to  do.  Our  bedroom  is  blue 
and  white,  the  guest  room  pink  and  white, 
our  living  room  brown,  tan  and  dark 
green,  to  harmonize  with  the  rug,  and 


the  dining  room  is  finished  in  the  same 
tones,  as  it  is  joined  to  the  living  room  by 
a  large  archway.  Our  front  room  will  be 
light  brown  and  blue.  The  kitchen  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  soft  pearly  gray  paint,  and 
tiled  paper  to  match.  I  like  the  gray  so 
much  better  than  white  for  my  farmhouse 
kitchen.  The  ceiling  there  is  not  tiled 
paper,  but  cheap  plain  white  paper.  The 
sides  will  outwear  two  or  three  ceilings. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  window  shades, 
good  strong  chairs  with  real  leather  up¬ 
holstering,  if  any,  and  a  few  well-chosen 
pictures  for  the  walls. 

Grass  rugs  wear  well  in  the  bedrooms 
if  small  rugs  are  spread  where  most  of 
the  travel  comes.  I  have  reversed  mine, 
and  it  has  worn  splendidly  for  five  years’ 
hard  wear.  I, inoleum  in  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen  will  keep  its  new  look  and 
wear  much  longer  if  varnished  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Clothes  presses  should  be  kept  in  order, 
and  each  member  of  the  family  should 
have  one  drawer  for  his  or  her  clothes, 
and  the  top  drawer  for  odds  and  ends.  At 
least  I  find  that  the  handiest  way.  I  have 
a  small  trunk  for  little  son’s  clothes,  and 
he  is  so  proud  to  keep  them  there.  Sheets 
and  pillow  eases  should  be  kept  by  them¬ 
selves,  while  my  buffet  drawer  holds  the 
linen  and  small  scarfs,  etc.,  and  my  best 
towels.  A  chiffonier  is  on  our  list  of 
things  we  need,  as  our  dresser  is  low 
and  has  not  enough  drawers. 

Include  a  desk  in  your  list  of  furniture 
necessities.  It  holds  so  many  little  things 
that  clutter  up  a  table,  and  for  which 
there  never  seems  to  be  a  suitable  place. 

I  like  beet  the  combination  desk  and 
bookcase,  myself. 

Most  men  appreciate  a  neatly  kept 
home,  and  will  notice  dust  and  cobwebs 
more  than  they  are  given  credit  for.  1 
always  try  to  keep  my  rooms  in  order, 
and  keep  the  things  I  know  my  husband 
will  want  to  use  right  where  he  can  easily 
find  them. 

Many  squabbles  may  be  avoided  if  the 
mending  is  promptly  done,  buttons  kept 
sewed  on,  pressing  done  when  needed, 
and  clean  clothes  put  away  in  the  same 
place  every  time.  Even  so,  a  man  is  a 
helpless  creature,  and  never  seems  to  be 
able  to  find  his  thing's.  I  always  lay  out 
clean  collars,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  ties 
and  garters  in  plain  sight  when  we  are 
planning  to  go  out.  It  saves  lots  of  con¬ 
fusion.  And  how  a  man  does  hate  to 
find  a  hole,  or  a  rip  in  his  suit,  or  a  but¬ 
ton  off  his  shirt ;  especially  if  he  has  told 
you  about  it  and  you  have  forgotten  to 
repair  it ;  he  is  apt  to  feel  very  much 
aggrieved  and  neglected. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  out  some 
sort  of  a  schedule  for  your  daily  tasks 
and  stick  to  it  as  closely  as  possible.  A 
good  motto  for  any  housewife  is  “Do 
everything  today  that  can  be  done,”  in¬ 
stead  of  only  that  which  has  to  be  done. 
Habit  is  soon  formed,  even  in  housework. 
Of  course,  when  little  ones  come  to  be 
cared  for,  or  one’s  health  is  poor,  we  have 
to  do_  the  best  we  can  each  day.  But  some 
system  is  needed  in  any  work,  and  things 
are  accomplished  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  when  done  in  a  haphazard 
way. 

Lastly,  try  always  to  keep  neat  and 
clean  yourself,  with  hair  combed  and  a 
smile  on  your  face,  and  learn  to  “bear 
and  forbear,”  and  yours  should  always  be 
a  happy  home,  where  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  will  “rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.” 

MRS.  F.  L.  B. 


Experience  in  Canning  Meat 

When  canning  meats,  fresh  pork  or 
sausage  is  much  better  fried  in  slices, 
well  seasoned,  not  too  brown,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  packed  while  hot  in  glass 
jars,  covered  to  the  top  with  hot  fat,  if 
slices  of  pork.  If  sausage,  then  partly 
fill,  invert  jars,  let  stand  until  fat  has 
become  cold,  then  stand  upright. 

For  roasted  meats,  other  fresh  pork  or 
beef,  the  best  method  I  find  is  to  cut  the 
pieces  into  ordinary  size,  put  in  roaster 
with  fairly  good  supply  of  water,  season 
well,  cook  until  it  begins  to  get  tender. 
Remove  from  oven,  cut  in  pieces  as  large 
as  can  be  placed  in  jars,  pack  to  the  top, 
then  fill  with  the  hot  liquor  from  roaster. 
If  you  find  the  liquor  is  not  sufficient  in 
quantity,  add  boiling  water  to  it  before 
any  of  it  has  been  used.  Seal  jars 
slightly,  place  in  boiler  of  warm  water, 
with  wire  rack  underneath,  also  cloths  be¬ 
tween  jars.  Boil  for  two  hours,  remove 
from  fire  as  soon  as  jars  can  be  handled 
with  cloths,  remove  the  boiler  of  hot  wa¬ 
fer.  tighten,  but  not  as  tight  as  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  until  the  jars  cool  off.  Then 
make  good  and  tight.  Be  sure  you  have 
good  rubbers  to  begin  with,  and  caps  that 
are  in  good  condition.  Beef  put  up  in 
this  way  keeps  fine  for  me,  and  is  so  con¬ 
venient  for  a  hurried  dinner.  The  liquor 
and  fat  can  be  made  into  a  nice  gravy, 
but  in  either  method  jars  must  be  sealed 
while  hot  and  made  perfectly  airtight. 
Store  in  dark,  cool  place.  MRS.  f.  b. 


Miss  Wiggs  :  “Yes,  sir,  I  always  goes 
to  church  when  you  preaches.”  Vicar 
(flattered)  :  “I  am  glad  fo  hear  that, 
but  why  when  I  preach?  Why  not  every 
Sunday?”  “Miss  Wiggs:  “I’m  always 
sure  of  getting  a  good  seat  when  you 
preaches,  sir.” — Montreal  Star. 


SILO  FACTS 
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rust- 

free^e- 

wsnd- 

fire- 

PROOF 


IN-DE-STRUC-TO 

ALSUfi- 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
end  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words” — No.  22 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 

E.W.  ROSS  AND  SILO  CO. 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


PAIR  STOCKINGS 

INCLUDED 

[WITH  SMART 
ALL  LEATHER 
OXFORD 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

if  money  or  check 
accompanies  order, 

or  you  PAY  POSTMAN 

on  delivery  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  01274,  size 
and  width  or  all  numbers  in 


Special  Offer  to  make 

.new  customers — Good- 
looking.finely  ribbed, 
medium  weight 
hose  included 
free  with  hand¬ 
some  mahogany 
calf-  finished 
leather  oxford, 
rubber  heels, 
leathersoles,  all 


shoe  you  now  wear,  and  also  stocking  size.  for  $1.39. 
WOMEN’S  SHOE  SIZES:  2*/2— 7,  Wide  Widths. 
STOCKING  SIZES:  8l/2  to  lO.  Order  No.  01274. 
Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  9H42 
104  Hopkins  Place  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years  — the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
50%  surplus  power — new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
CjlCVTCDUQ  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
CHOI  icnmo  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  To  You. 
f  DCF  DAAH  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
■  nCC  Dull IV  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 8f8  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1  898  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  295. 

WISH  farm  with  stock  on  shares.  0.  L.  W., 
109  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WELL  located  farm,  boarders,  dairy,  trucking; 

half  mile  river  frontage;  pay  me  value  of 
buildings;  will  give  you  423  acres  land.  BOX 
187,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


ANYONE  with  $15,000  cash  can  buy  my  $30,000 
estate;  47  acres;  4  miles  from  Providence, 
with  12-year-old  orchard  of  2,000  fruit  trees, 
peach,  pear,  apple,  all  bearing;  an  income  of 
$5,000,  and  more  each  succeeding  year;  new  6- 
room  bungalow,  latest  improvements;  garage, 
sprayer,  tractor,  all  latest  farm  implements; 
horse,  hens;  the  balance  to  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Correspond  with  owner,  MU.  G.  SCHOEN- 
HARDT,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  105  acres,  fertile  land,  splen¬ 
did  location,  State  road,  never  failing  run¬ 
ning  water,  house  and  barn,  bath;  milk  re¬ 
tailed;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools;  price 
right;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6498,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  lease  for  10  years  a  farm  with 
buildings  and  level  productive  plow  land;  de¬ 
scribe  fully  stating  yearly  rental,  acreage,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  0499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer  with  help. 

farm  or  acreage  with  house,  on  main  road 
within  200  miles  of  New  York,  on  terms  of 
$300  down  and  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  0507. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  stock  farm  along  Delaware  River,  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  heat,  modern  buildings,  in  excellent 
condition:  priced  below  value  of  buildings  for 
quick  sale.  $17,000.  ADVERTISER  0515,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 40-aore  farm  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
good  for  poultry,  truck  or  gentleman’s  place; 
rent,  $400  per  year.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Webbs 
Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  beautiful,  fertile 
farm,  over  100  acres  free,  clear;  new  build¬ 
ings  with  improvements:  lovely  bungalow: 
Orange  Countv ;  ideal  home  and  farm.  MAPLE- 
CREST  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Box  150,  Middletown. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres,  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment:  large  barn;  house;  outbuildings:  price 
and  terms  reasonable.  GRANVILLE  DILI'S, 
Fleinington,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wishing  to  open  a  tourist  rest  and 
roadside  market;  profit-sharing  basis:  experi¬ 
enced;  what  have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER 
6511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  on  Baltimore- Philadelphia  pike,  dwelling 
all  conveniences;  priced  to  sell.  KARL  AUS¬ 
TIN,  Colora,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Separately  or  together,  three  farms, 
530  acres  good  land  and  buildings,  woven 
wire  fenced,  40  Karakul  sheep,  50  Delaines, 
registered  Guernseys,  000  laying  Leghorns,  reg 
istered  Nubian  goats,  3  horses,  farm  tools, 
valuable  timber,  fish  ponds,  electric  lights; 
$20,000,  half  cash.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y. 


21.)  ACRES,  17  cattle,  3  horses,  100  chickens, 
crop,  machinery;  must  sell;  $8,500,  part  cash 
or  will  take  small  place.  ADVERTISER  0514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


”  J  ““ 


man’s  country  seat;  300  acres,  Burlington 
County,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia  20  miles:  large 
towns  near;  modern  equipment;  price  $30,000 
which  is  less  than  value  of  buildings;  accredited 
herd  and  full  equipment  cheap.  I.  M.  YOOS 
124  Mill  St.,  Mount  Holly,  N  J. 


Miscellaneous 


D 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey:  y>  gallon, 
gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


$1.50; 

BORE- 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  free 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  pure,  delicious,  5  lbs..  $1 ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
direct  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  f.o.b  Tamoa, 
Fla.:  send  cheek  or  money  order.  FLORIDA 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  00 

$8.00;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7,  delivered 

third  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adtrondaclcs;  soothing  ami 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom ;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WILL  buy  envelopes  with  postage  stamps  of 
1870  or  earlier;  New  York  State  and  local 
bank  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid:  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in..  15e. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS — 160  pairs  blankets,  full  size,  white 
with  blue  or  pink  borders,  10  per  cent  cot¬ 
ton  in  warp,  $9;  auto  robes,  5%-  lbs.,  $10. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


WANTED— Address  of  George  Bove,  formerly 
of  Vermont.  ADVERTISER  6446,  care  Rural 
New'- Yorker. 


WANTED— Giant  Newton  brooders.  W.  JANDA 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honev,  5-lb 
pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  ,  delivered  'to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio 


WANTED — Power  cement  mixer  and  cement 
blocking  machine  for  wet  material.  MAX 
KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  percale  bungalow  dress  aprons, 
light  and  dark  eolors,  small  and  very  large 
sizes,  $1.50  each;  pretty  percale  dust  caps,  60c 
each.  ADVERTISER  0486,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY— Cover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25,  delivered  into  third  zone: 
buckwheat  10c  per  pail  less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

SIGNS  painted  for  farm 
passing,  etc.,  will  las 
wick,  N.  Y. 

.  roadside  sland,  tres- 
t.  ROY  VAIL,  War- 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSII. 
N.  J. 

10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

1  Monmouth  Junction, 

BLACK  walnuts  in  the 
U.  SHUMWAY,  Hector, 

Shuck,  $1.00  bushel. 

,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FARMER  nut  caramels,  made  on  farm 
from  milk  and  butter;  known  to  be  greatest 
process  discovered;  3  pounds,  $1  postpaid;  thous¬ 
and  satisfied  customers.  J.  I*.  LEHMAN  R  8 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Slpeond-lnand  power  garden  culti¬ 
vator;  state  price  and  condition.  ERWIN 
WELKER,  Dresden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  magic  brooder  stoves  com¬ 
plete,  used  one  season,  $18  each.  A.  T. 
CARPENTER,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted  for  old  couple,  slightly  feeble 
minded;  yearly  proposition;  plain  table,  warm 
room;  some  care;  state  full  ,  particulars  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  0518,  care  Rural  New- 
York. 


BUNGALOW  dresses  attractively  made,  good 
quality,  percale,  $1.35.  E.  STILSON,  Shelton, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Kinkade  tractor  in  running  order. 
ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  hear  from  anyone  having  a  dis¬ 
carded  No.  19  Hocking  Valley  ensilage  cutter. 
ADVERTISER  6517,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Newtown  coal-burning  brooders; 

sizes  7,  11  and  12;  new  last  Spring;  50  so- 
tions  Cornell  trap-nests,  accurately  constructed 
MARVIN  T.  FORESTER,  Hall,  N,  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  I  am 
just  three  months  older  than  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  am  hoping  to  keep  on  side  by 
side  with  it  while  I  am  able  to  read. 
Wishing  you  all  kinds  of  future  success. 

California.  w.  J. 

This  is  a  cheering  greeting  from 
across  the  continent.  We  hope  this  con¬ 
stant  friend  may  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  enjoy  all  the  cherished 
blessing  merited  by  a  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  friendship. 

This  is  a  copy  of  letter  I  wrote  to  La 
Pointe  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

“Shortly  after  I  gave  you  my  order  for 
$40  I  finished  up  on  road  work,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  position  as  yet. 
There  will  he  other  bills  to  meet  in  the 
Spring  and  I  honestly  know  that  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  you  send  any  other  to 
me.  Cancel  same,  as  I  see  no  way  of 
paving  for  stock.”  J.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  received  reply  to  his 
letter  in  which  the  concern  took  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  .T.  T.  M.  had  signed  an  order 
for  the  trees  containing  the  agreement 
not  to  cancel  it,  and  lie  would  be  held  to 
the  conditions  of  the  order.  This  is  the 
usual  attitude  of  nursery  agents.  The 
remedy  is  not  to  order  trees  or  seeds 
through  agents  of  this  class  of  houses. 
We  doubt,  however,  that  a  nursery  house 
can  force  stock  on  an  individual  whose 
circumstances  have  changed  and  cancels 
the  order  before  the  concern  has  gone  to 
any  expense  in  connection  with  filling 
the  order.  What  this  class  of  houses  de¬ 
pend  upon  is  frightening  the  party  who 
signed  the  order  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
prices  specified  in  the  order,  under  threat 
of  lawsuit.  We  question  that  this  class 
of  sales  agencies  can  rightly  be  classed 
as  nurseries. 

I  would  like  an  investigation  of  Lloyd 
Kenyon  Jones,  26  Stone  'St.,  New  York, 
and  your  advice  as  to  purchasing  the 
stock  of  the  Non-Skid  Airless  Tire  Co. 

New  York.  i~  s. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  Jones  appears  in 
his  three-page  circular  letter  to  be  all 
excitement  over  the  non-skid  airless  tire 
which  he  describes  as  being  built  like 
a  golf  ball.  We  don’t  know  how  the 
qualities  of  a  golf  ball  would  qualify  in 
an  automobile  tire,  but  we  do  feel  sure 
that  if  the  Non-Skid  Airless  Tire  Co. 
has  produced  a  cushioning  medium  bet¬ 
ter  than  compressed  air  it  would  not  need 
to  employ  the  services  of  a  professional 
promoter  such  as  Lloyd  Kenyon  Jones, 
to  sell  stock  of  the  company.  If  these 
tires  had  any  such  merit  as  is  attributed 
to  them,  every  automobile  tire  manufac¬ 
turer  -in  the  country  would  beseige  the 
company  and  the  promoter  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
it.  We  have  examined  the  literature  of 
many  automobile  tire  promotion  schemes 
in  the  past  dozen  years,  and  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  get-rich-quick  artist  are 
indelibly  stamped  on  this  investment 
proposition.  Putting  money  into  such  a 
project  is  not  even  ~a  good  gamble. 

As  usual  I  am  coming  for  help,  as  I 
know  of  none  other  I  would  rather  trust. 
Some  time  ago  I  wrote  for  advice  con¬ 
cerning  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  When  the 
agent  brought  the  pictures  they  were 
nothing  like  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
and  I  refused  to  accept  them.  He 
wouldn't  give  me  my  original  pictures 
back.  I  said,  “Guess  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
right  there  anyway.”  He  almost  lost 
control  of  himself  and  said.no  wonder  I 
was  acting  the  way  I  was  if  I  had  been 
reading  such  trash.  I  told  him  if  my 
memory  hadn’t  been  so  bad  I  wouldn’t 
have  got  bitten  so  easily.  Now  can  they 
collect  this?  I  got  this  letter  from  col¬ 
lection  agency  today.  I  wanted  the  en¬ 
largements  very  much,  but  I  hadn't  $7.50 
for  such  as  they  brought  me.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  at  once  what  you 
think  about  this  “collecting  company” 
and  if  they  can  collect?  M.  H. 

Ohio. 

That’s  the  old  game  of  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Company  to  threaten  their  vic¬ 
tims  through  a  collection  agency  if  the 
individual  refuses  to  be  buncoed  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  issued  an  order 
against  this  concern  to  “cease  and  desist  ’ 
on  certain  fraudulent  practices.  The 
picture  enlargement  business  as  we  see  it 
is  a  “bunco  game,”  at  best.  If  there  are 

■  A'  vo  >4  A.  .  ,i 


any  picture  enlargement  houses,  soliciting 
orders  through  agents  on  a  legitimate 
basis,  we  have  not  hqard  of  them.  It 
is  usually  women  who  afe  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  these  picture  pirates. 

In  the  edition  of  your  publication  for 
January  17,  I  note  a  reference  in  the 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  Department  to  E.  J. 
Reefer  and  his  “wonderful  gasoline 
saver.”  As  an  amusing  coincidence  there 
reached  me  in  yesterday's  mail,  in  a  plain 
manila  envelope,  a  series  of  25  return 
post  cards  for  various  firms  soliciting 
business  for  everything  from  wrinkle  re¬ 
movers  to  gland  treatments  that  make 
the  user  live  forever,  and  opportunities 
to  purchase  various  types  of  pistols  guar¬ 
anteed  to  prevent  these  consequences  at 
remarkably  reduced  prices.  Incidentally, 
there  is  an  offer  by  which  one  may  secure 
a  six-room  bungalow  free  of  cost  in  which 
to  “live  forever”  (as  a  result  of  the  gland 
treatment)  and  a  free  Ford  car  which  I 
assume  is  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as 
the  user  of  the  glandular  treatment.  In¬ 
cidentally,  four  of  these  cards  are  for 
E.  J.  Reefer  of  Philadelphia,  and  solicit 
business  respectively  for,  a  washing 
tablet,  a  new  beautifier,  a  remedy  guar¬ 
anteed  “to  save  every  chick”  and  a  de¬ 
vice  guaranteed  to  give  50  miles  to  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  in  youKcar.  Thinking 
this  information  might  be  of  interest  to 
you,  lam  forwarding  the  entire  collection 
herewith.  t.  o.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  have  received  the 
same  bunch  of  cards.  This  letter  describes 
the  collection  of  fakes  very  well  indeed. 
No  reputable  house  or  business  resorts  to 
this  method  of  securing  trade — if  a  legiti¬ 
mate  house  were  by  accident  roped  in  on 
the  scheme  it  would  be  in  bad  company. 
It  is  too  bad  that  palpable  frauds  should 
be  carried  by  the  mail  service — but  of¬ 
ficials  must  be  in  position  to  prove  a 
definite  swindle  before  action  can  be 
taken  under  the  law. 

I  have  been  told  you  have  made  several 
settlements  for  different  people  on  those 
old  knitting  machines  and  thought  I 
would  see  whether  you  could  help  me 
get  any  money  out  of  the  Gearhart  Co. 
I  paid  $60  for  it  besides  the  express  and 
in  all  it  has  cost  me  around  $70.  Have 
had  it  a  year  and  can  knit  some  on  it 
hut  it  is  hard  to  get  a  perfect  sock. 
They  sent  me  80  and  100  cylinders  and. 
of  course,  I  have  to  use  fine  yarn.  1 
asked  them  to  exchange  the  100  cylinder 
for  a  72  but  they  refused  to  do  it.  It  is 
so  hard  on  a  woman’s  nerves  and  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  make  the  money  they  adver¬ 
tise  you  can  make.  I  often  wonder 
since  I  have  had  my  machine  and  know 
what  it  is,  how  the  magazines  and  pa¬ 
pers  can  advertise  them  so  big  when  it 
is  just  a  bait  for  some  poor  person’s 
money,  for  no  one,  only  the  poor  class 
who  needs  to  do  something  to  help  make 
a  living  ever  buys  them.  mrs.  p.  a.  a. 

Colorado. 

If  there  are  any  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  these  knitting  machines,  who 
want  one  cheap  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  Mrs.  P.  A.  A.’s  address.  Curtis 
publications  and  Farm  Journal  no  long¬ 
er  carry  this  knitting  machine  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  Publisher’s  Desk  I  read  G.  T.  L.’s 
account  concerning  Mr.  Buck  and  his 
friend’s  fake  insurance  for  automobilists, 
and  in  today’s  York,  Pa.,  Dispatch  I 
read  that  Mr.  Buck  and  his  friend  were 
peddling  their  policies  in  that  city  and 
were  arrested  after  some  of  the  folks 
who  had  parted  with  their  $39.50  be¬ 
came  suspicious.  Had  these  people  been 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  as  was  G.  T. 
L.,  their  money  might  still  be  in  their 
pockets  and  Mr.  Buck  at  large.  Enclosed 
find  clipping  giving  full  account  of  their 
activities  and  arrest.  If  a  man  will 
read  and  heed  Publisher’s  Desk  he  has 
a  first-class  insurance  policy  against 
fakes  and  swindlers,  at  the  very  modest 
price  of  $1  per  year,  also  large  extra 
values  thrown  in.  R.  H.  M. 

Maryland. 

The  report  of  the  arrest  of  these  two 
men,  in  the  York,  Pa.,  paper  states  that 
they  represented  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Service  Association.  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Detec¬ 
tives  who  visited  the  office  found  that 
one  man  constituted  this  high-sounding 
name  of  National  Automobile  Service  As¬ 
sociation.  These  “service  contract” 
schemes  have  been  exposed  in  this  de¬ 
partment  every  month  for  the  past  two 
years.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
swindles  operated  from  New  York  City 
under  various  names.  We  again  warn 
our  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  "when 
approached  by  agents  on  the  subject  of 
automobile  insurance.  These  service  con¬ 
tracts  are  not  insurance  at  all,  but  are 
represented  .  as  such  ;  $89.50  seem  to  be 
the  standard  price  of  the  fake  contracts 
covering  two  years. 


Because  of  its  patented  improved  features  and  dura - 
hihty  the  Unadilla  Silo  outsells  any  2  other  silos  in 
the  east  and  is  used  on  the  finest  estates  and  dairy 
farms. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety  ladder, 
convenient  and  secure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted 
from  it.  No  more  dangerous  adjusting  from  easy 
slipping  ladders. 

Its  air  tigh  t,  water  tight  doors  that  cannot  stick  or  freeze  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  giving  continuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage!  No  more  back  breaking  work  pitching  silage 
out  over  your  head.  You  simply  push  it  out. 

Attractive  Discounts! 


We  offer  liberal  discounts  for  cash  and  early  orders.  Our 
easy  payment  plan  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  have 
a  good  silo! 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
£  Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 

Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  1 3,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  !  Famous 
Peerless  quality.  Get 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 

Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
our  prices. Write  forl04-pasre  FREE  CATALOG. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  8601  Cleveland,  Ohio 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14'\  says  L.  M.  Boa 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  Ire  I  oh  t.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE.  IND 


SIMPLICITY 

FEWER  parts  and  better  design  explain  why  the 
Papec  can  be  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more 
ensilage  with  the  same  power  than  any  other  biower 
cutter.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Papec  has  longer 
life,  gives  less  trouble  and  needs  fewer  repairs.  The  knives  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  changed  or  adjusted.  The  Papec  is  supreme 
with  men  who  know  farm  machinery. 


The  Cutter  that  does  not  clog 


Papec  simplicity  saves  dollars  for  Papec 
owners.  Its  sturdy,  durable  construction 
practically  does  away  with  breakdowns 
and  repairs.  Over  50  distributing  houses, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a-  .ure 
prompt  service.  The  Papec  is  made  by  men 
who  have  specialized  in  its  construction  for 
24  years.  By  building  Cutters,  in  great 
numbers,  the  price  has  been  kept  low  for 
quality  and  capacity.  Made  in  four  sizes— 
for  gasoline  engines,  tractors  and  steam 
power;  R-10;  N-13;  L-16;  K-19. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Ralp  in  P.ar  I  nte  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
r  Of  oalc  In  uai  LOIS  011]y  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WATKINSON  SCHOOL  y4!*Ar 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month. 
Poor  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’ge  on  request.  F  RANK  L.  EDWARDS,  Principal,  Hartford,  Conn 


U  A  V  ANn  QTR  A W  AU  grades  of  t im  othy,  clover 
HA  I  ralXLI  iJI  I\AlY  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipmnets.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.T. 


Help! 

Farms 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  'and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers— 

gardeners,  herdsmen,  poultrymen,  superintendents 


“SKCen  We  Send  We’d  Hire. 


and 


r  x  .  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

estates  90  West  St.,  (Agril.  Eng.)  New  York, N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand  on  modern  Jersey 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
farming;  position  permanent;  wages  $65  per 
month,  room  and  board;  first-class  references 
must  accompany  application.  Apply  A.  C. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Derby.  Conn. 


FARMER— Capable  of  handling  up-to-date  farm 
of  100  acres,  located  ten  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  small  herd  of  Guernsey,  ship  milk; 
must  board  necessary  help;  good  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  conditions  for  right  man;  state  full  in¬ 
formation  and  experience  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGE  conple  wanted  in  March  for  black 
dirt  farm;  man  must  be  experienced  farmer 
and  a  good  manager.  P.  N.  GREENLAW  Jc 
SON,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  with  orchard  ex¬ 
perience;  must  be  capable  of  handling  help 
and  tools  on  orchard  of  6,000  trees;  location 
Northwest  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  6443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  an  experienced  single  man 
to  take  charge  of  grounds;  one  acre  truck 
garden  and  about  two  hundred  (200)  chickens; 
salary  $60  per  month  including  laundry,  room 
and  board;  state  age  and  where  previously  em¬ 
ployed.  Apply  to  MR.  ELMER  E.  MAT¬ 
THEWS,  Superintendent,  Wilkes-Barre  City 
Hospital,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1,  a  working  foreman  on 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  dairy  farm,  a  middle- 
aged  man;  no  liquor;  $80  per  month,  house, 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  6477,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  on  truck  farm  in  South 
Jersey;  state  age,  experience,  and  wages  with 
board.  ADVERTISER  6476,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work.  WM.  B.  HALL,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent  big  fruit 
farm,  Virginia;  experienced  with  pruning, 
spraying,  picking,  packing,  marketing  apples  and 
peaches;  capable  of  handling  help.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  estate,  March  1,  want  married  man, 
general  work;  gardening,  help  with  kennel 
bird  dogs,  drive  automobile;  wife  occasional 
day’s  work  in  house;  pleasant,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  own  living  quarters,  modern  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  6478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  one  with  son  old 
enough  to  help  preferred,  to  do  general  farm 
work;  must  be  kind  to  stock,  good  milker; 
wages,  $100  month  to  man,  $35  month  to  son; 
gp'qd  tenant  house;  reply  by  letter  stating  age, 
experience  and  references;  farm  located  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  M.  TOMS,  1637  Ocean  Park¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AM  LOOKING  for  a  first-class  man  (Protest¬ 
ant)  to  run  my  Orange  County  poultry  plant 
on  share  basis;  start  about  March  1;  plant 
small,  about  400  layers,  but  best  Hollywood 
■-.took;  wish  to  increase  hut  am  disgusted  with 
trying  to  hire  help;  will  give  50  per  cent 
profits;  fruit  orchard  also  included;  everything 
produced  I  use  myself,  so  there  is  no  trouble 
about  market;  a  real  opportunity  for  a  real 
man.  SHERLOCK,  146  West  Fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Competent,  industrious  farm  hand; 

pay  $70  per  month  and  board;  must  be  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  Address  M.  H.  KEENEY,  Essex 
County  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Lady  or  housekeeper,  also  manager 
of  boarding  house  in  Summer  for  widow  in 
country.  ALDEN  A.  C ELLIES,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  settled  women  accustomed  to 
country  life;  one  good  plain  housekeeping 
cook,  other  to  do  the  general  work,  personal 
laundry;  family  of  three  adults  and  couple  of 
farm  hands;  answer  stating  wages  expected, 
age  and  experienc;  not  near  village.  BOX  85, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


V  ANTED  on  Bucks  County  Pennsylvania  farm 
single  man  familiar  with  orchard  work  and 
capable  of  doing  general  farm  work;  address 
JwSw  age’  references,  wages  expected. 
1ARMER,  1110  Otis  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


M  AN  TED — Farmer  and  son  with  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  work  on  shares.  100  acres  fiat  land. 
Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  two  daughters,  cook,  wait  on 
Table  at  Country  Inn;  another  son,  do  chores, 
drive  car,  work  on  farm;  two  daughters  and 
s?n.  r,eceive  suitable  compensation;  cottage  in- 
eluded.  ADVERTISER  6488,  care  Rural  New- 


Y7ANTED — Dairyman,  must  understand  all  dairy 
work,  also  good  milker;  cottage,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  ideal  location,  also  good  married 
hand,  good  wages  to  men  who  qualify. 
AD\  ERTISER  (5490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED.  April  1,  single  or  married  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  commercial  market  gardening  and 
with  some  knowledge  of  care  of  flowers  and 
lawns,  etc.,  on  private  place;  time  divided  about 
equally  between  commercial  and  private  place; 
wages  $60  per  month  and  board  for  single  man; 
$65  per  month  and  house,  vegetables,  milk  and 
fuel  provided  for  married  man.  W.  D.  SAW¬ 
YER,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced,  married  man,  for  dairy 
and  barn  work;  must  be  a  good  milker.  W.  F. 
SHRTJM,  Jeanette,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  to  care  for  three  cows,  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful;  $50  per  month,  good 
home;  no  loafer  need  apply.  MIKADO  INN, 
Harmon-on-HudsOn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  help  in  institution;  no 
objection  to  mother  with  child.  ADVERTISER 
6502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm  Who 
fully  understands  dairying  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  experienced  with  machinery  and  Ford  cars 
and  tractor.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  government  expert  de¬ 
veloping  new  style  intensive  plant  near  New 
York  wants  farm-raised  man,  handy  at  building, 
willing  to  work  long  hours,  permanent  position 
at  $75  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6503,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  an  energetic  young  man  to  assist 
owner  with  work  on  small  modern  dairy  farm 
where  milk  is  retailed ;  farm  located  in  New 
Jersey  near  Philadelphia ;  give  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6504,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  assistant  in  private  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  adults;  no  cooking  nor  washing. 
BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  middle-age,  honest,  willing; 

man  to  drive  Fords,  make  repairs,  help  farm¬ 
er,  generally  useful;  wife  to  do  plain  washing, 
have  electric  machine,  help  in  kitchen  and  gen¬ 
eral  cleaning;  room  and  board  furnished;  state 
wages  expected,  references;  wanted  March  1 
to  15.  ADVERTISER  6505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yhrker. 


WANTED — A  woman  as  good  cook  and  general 
houseworker  for  man  and  wife;  laundry  put 
out.  L.  W.  CURTIS,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


TO  DO  cooking  and  general  housework  for  small 
family,  in  country,  all  conveniences:  wages 
$45  per  month.  Write  MRS.  ALBERT  A. 
LEWIS,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  married  man  for  head  dairyman  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  production  of  grade 
A  milk  and  who  is  a  worker;  wages  $70  per 
month,  $10  extra  for  fuel,  three  quarts  milk, 
garden  and  10  per  cent  commission  on  net  re¬ 
ceipts;  wdfe  to  run  boarding  house,  two  to 
four  boarders.  WALTON  LAKE  FARMS,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  experienced  mar¬ 
ket  gardener;  30  acres  perfect  land;  green¬ 
house;  modern  house,  all  city  conveniences; 
four  miles  from  Hartford;  state  experience  and 
salary  exacted:  references  required.  C.  J. 
CANNON,  Burnside,  Conn. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  man,  milk,  care  of 
stock,  daily  milk  route;  comfortable  job,  not 
heavv;  $45  month,  board.  ITILL,  Huntington, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  orebardist,  shares  and 
cash.  ESTABROOK,  Athens,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman  for  registry  of  merit  test 
work;  give  full  experience  and  reference  from 
former  employees.  Apply  to  J.  F.  DOYLE,  Room 
1815,  No.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  married,  to  work  22-acre 
farm;  understand  fruit  and  vegetables;  work 
with  Fordson  and  power  cultivator;  no  live 
stock;  cozy  living  quarters,  suitable  couple 
without  children;  salary  and  percentage  or 
share  basis;  splendid  opportunity.  FRUITLAND, 
R.  D.  2,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Farmer  must  be  capable,  industrious, 
and  honest;  wife  able  to  do  good  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  down  stairs  work;  permanent  home  and 
good  pay  for  satisfactory  pair;  location  in  Berk- 
shires.  Address  reply  to  H.  G.  MARR,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 


FRUIT  MAN-GARDENER  —  Married  man,  no 
children,  for  small  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  also 
young  apple  and  peach  trees,  also  owner’s  kiteh- 
en  garden:  on  100-acre  farm  with  other  help; 
good  position  for  competent  man;  wife  can 
work  in  spare  time  in  owner’s  home;  good 
wages,  bungalow  cottage,  all  improvements  and 
usual  privileges.  ROSSLANDS,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  middle-ag<*,  on  general  farm, 
few  cows  and  plow  some;  state  wages  and 
board.  ALEX  WEBSTER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Hills¬ 
dale,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced  with 
purebred  stock,  A.R.  work,  showing,  market¬ 
ing,  modern  farm  and  dairy  equipment,  fruit 
and  crop  growing:  farm  raised,  four-year  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  seven  years  as  farm 
manager;  capable  improving  soil,  buildings,  han¬ 
dling  men,  developing  efficient,  economical  sys¬ 
tem  of  management;  married,  no  children; 
age  32.  ADVERTISER  6444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  April  1;  married, 
no  children;  college  training,  life  experience, 
feeding,  testing,  breeding,  calf  raising;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  preferably 
near  Catholic  church;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement  April  1; 

can  furnish  A1  reference.  ADVERTISER 
6454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  large  commercial  poultry 
plant  by  young  man  with  some  experience. 
GUST  HALLER,  28  Handy  Street,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  open  for  position,  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep;  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  position;  college  grad¬ 
uate,  40,  experienced,  understand  detail  of 
large  purebred  stock  farms,  handling  help  and 
crons  to  make  it  successful :  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6457.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  large 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  have  had  long  experience 
in  farm  management,  raising  crops,  producing 
fancy  milk,  and  managing  of  help;  also  have 
done  all  buying  and  selling  necessary;  excellent 
references;  small  family.  ADVERTISER  6458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  place  to  work  on  small  farm  April  1. 
W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  American  man  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm 
help;  reference;  state  wages  and  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  exceptional,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence,  practical,  scientific,  fruits,  poultry,  hogs, 
specialty  cattle,  dairying,  world’s  records,  show¬ 
ing,  accountancy;  American,  married,  35.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  grower  of  pot  plants,  cut  flowers, 
etc.,  wishes  to  have  'interview  with,  reliable 
concern;  45  years  old:  part  wages  and  profits 
on  sales.  ADVERTISER  6481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  life  experience;  small  family; 
can  give  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
0482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wants  light  work,  handy  with 
tools;  prefer  good  home  to  pay.  WM.  PETER, 
Urlton,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  or  private  estate;  experienced,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  breeding  and  development 
of  purebred  cattle,  records,  testing,  certified 
milk  production,  crop  rotation,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  all  implements,  tractors,  etc.;  references; 
married,  age  40.  ADVERTISER  6483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  American, 
26  years  old;  experienced  A.  R.  work,  calf 
raising,  milk  testing,  fitting  for  show  or  sale, 
excellent  butter,  soft  cheese  and  ice  cream 
maker;  short  course  graduate  M.  A.  C. ;  com¬ 
mercial  or  estate  work;  references.  JOHN  P. 
MARTIN,  553  Broadway,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MAN,  25,  understanding  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  desires  position  as  foreman  on  a 
small  estate  or  farm:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  experienced  private 
and  commercial,  handyman  or  assistant  gar¬ 
dener  private  estate;  single,  American,  31;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  0489,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  26,  educated,  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  specialized  in  poultry;  Cornell  Win¬ 
ter  Course,  1924-25,  and  general  agriculture,  1923- 
24;  Leghorn  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley  pre¬ 
ferred;  reference.  Summit  Farms,  Walker,  Mon¬ 
roe  or  Cornell.  ADVERTISER.  0491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  educated  woman  with  girl  10,  will 
take  full  charge  of  refined  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRICTLY  honest,  temperate,  young,  single  man 
desires  position  as  chauffeur  in  private  family. 
ADVERTISER  0493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  married  man  on  gentleman’s 
country  place;  no  bad  habits,  references;  two 
boys;  would  consider  place  where  boy  of  17 
could  also  work.  ADVERTISER  6494,  care 
Rui-al  New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  are  in  need  of  a  man  who  can  solve 
your  farm  problems  and  his  wife  who  can 
board  help  and  is  an  expert  in  butter  making, 
neither  of  whom  is  afraid  of  work,  you  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  the  address  be¬ 
low.  Our  combined  salaries  are  at  present 
$2,700  per  year  with  farm  produce.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  employer  will  recommend  us  and  tell  you 
that  we  earn  our  salaries.  Would  like  com¬ 
fortable  access  to  schools.  ADVERTISER  6495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  work  as  teamster  on 
farm  or  'estate.  Write  J.  N.  COLES,  care 
Spindler,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  April  1,  position  as  gardener,  farmer 
or  caretaker;  Scotch;  married,  two  children 
age  9  and  12;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  and  particulars.  BOX  42, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  situation  on 
equipped  farm  with  500-1,500  layers;  salary 
or  rent.  J.  D.  SCOFIELD,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  college 
graduate,  desires  position;  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SOLD,  rare  opportunity  to  secure  my 
competent  men;  superintendent,  head  farmer, 
poultryman,  herdsman;  Protestans,  married;  ref¬ 
erences.  W.  H.  HAWKINS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New 
Hampton,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  32,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  general,  or  estate;  willing 
worker.  C.  L|  CRAGER,  59  East  120th  St., 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  88,  desires  location 
on  estate  or  comercial  plant;  well  experi¬ 
enced  with  chicks.  Mammoth  incubation  and 
brooding;  also  with  old  stock;  describe  equip¬ 
ment  and  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  assisting  manager  on  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  farm;  Southeast  Pennsylvania 
preferred;  college  graduate,  dairying;  single, 
23;  references  on  practical  knowledge,  character, 
and  executive  ability.  ADVERTISER  6506,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  farmer  where 
results  count  on  up-to-date  place,  a  first- 
class  dairyman,  10  years’  with  Guernseys  and 
A.  R.  work;  American,  40,  best  of  habits;  at 
liberty  after  March  15;  would  consider  a  good 
place  as  herdsman.  BOX  28,  Newburyport, 
Mass.  < 


POSITION  wanted,  young  man,  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  student;  six  months  nursery  experience 
and  5  years  on  farms;  where  ambitious  man 
can  get  ahead;  vicinity  either  New  York  or 
Boston;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25,  would  like  work  on  poultry 
farm:  general  farm  experience,  willing  work¬ 
er;  where  I  can  have  chance  to  learn  poultry 
keeping;  state  wages  willing  to  pay  with  room, 
board,  washing.  JACK  ADLER,  3343  Webster 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  young  man,  20,  job  on  good  dalrj 
farm;  refined;  three  Summers’  experience; 
milk,  drive  car;  experience  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  wants  work  on  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  do  anything  hut  milk;  no  bad 
habits.  ADVERTISER  6510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  poultry- 
man;  reliable,  married,  American,  41;  life 
experience;  have  specialized  with  poultry;  un¬ 
derstand  dairying,  general  farming.  BOX  269, 
Claremont,  N.  H. 


MANAGER  farm,  estate;  responsible  proposi¬ 
tion,  exceptional  ability,  integrity,  10  years’ 
experience  commercial,  crop,  purebred,  labor, 
machinery,  records,  sales,  purchase;  college; 
married;  salary  and  percentage;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1,  position  as  farm  manager  or 
superintendent;  orcharding  preferred;  capable 
handling  help;  two  Rutgers’  Winter  courses; 
life  experience;  age  35;  married,  one  child; 
state  salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6513,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  fruit  farm,  new  7- 
room  house  and  bath,  electric  lights,  barn 
and  garage;  all  necessary  tools.  Signed  L.  W. 
CRAFT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  sickness,  12- 
room  boarding  house  with  or  without  furni¬ 
ture;  all  improvements;  12  acres  of  cultivated 
land;  50  fruit  trees,  1  cow,  70  chickens;  fine 
bathing;  3  minutes  from  State  road;  cash,  $3,- 
500,  rest  on  mortgage  or  terms;  ideal  spot. 
FRANK  ZADINA,  Higganum,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Frqit  and  grain  farm,  164  acres; 

for  partculars  and  description;  write  O.  H. 
WITTMEYER,  Owner,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  up-to-date  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  electricity,  stock, 
tools,  grain,  track;  $7,000.  A.  GLENN  WEAV¬ 
ER,  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holly,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  Itest  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  mile  to 
school;  2’ij  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6298, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  Now  York. — Highly  produc¬ 
tive,  level  farm,  218  acres,  modern  14-room 
house,  all  out-buildings  including  new  poultry 
house  for  800,  and  machinery  needed  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  farm:  20  dairy  cattle,  6  horses;  everything 
in  splendid  condition;  $22,000,  40%  cash;  would 
divide  property  to  suit  purchaser;  write  owner. 
ADVERTISER  6447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  Rhode  Island;  400 
layers;  good  buildings;  water;  daily  mail; 
store;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 144-acre  farm,  Hanover,  N.  J. ; 

loam  soil,  no  stones;  large  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  half  mile  station,  12  miles  from  Newark, 
N.  J.  W.  R.  RHINEHART,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Whip- 
pany,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Very  productive  66-acre  Chenango 
Valley  farm.  WALTER  C.  MACOMBER, 
Eaton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  144  acres,  mostly  level  land, 
well  watered,  good  buildings,  plenty  timber, 
grade  A  milk  station;  with  or  without  tools  and 
stock;  price  and  terms  reasonable.  GEO.  M. 
KIJRKER,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -One  of*  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
New  Haven  County;  175  acre*,  nearly  100  till¬ 
able,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  fine  loca¬ 
tion  on  State  road,  15  miles  east  of  New  Hav¬ 
en;  excellent  water  facilities,  brook  running 
through  farm,  never  falling  spring  furnishes 
running  water  In  house  and  barns;  one  10-room 
and  one  7-room  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  gas  lighting  system;  two  large  barns, 
will  accommodate  SO  head  of  cattle;  De  Laval 
milker;  herd  consists  of  75  head  T.  B.  tested 
grade  Guernsey*;  silo,  creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen 
and  hog  houses;  sheds,  garage,  200  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees;  buildings  in  excellent  repair;  land 
high  state  cultivation;  if  interested,  write, 
phone  or  call  and  see  the  owners.  WILCOX 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  I). 
LORENTZ,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


HARRESON,  Del.,  82  acres,  40  clear,  balance 
timber;  large  variety  fruit;  6-room  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings;  $1,800.  E.  BAUER,  107 
E.  Hortler  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  for  rent,  location  New  Jersey, 
modern  equipment  for  dairying,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  near  good  markets.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE,  6  rooms,  all  city  improvements,  near 
station,  easy  commuting  to  New  York;  plot 
80x100;  also  honse  10  rooms,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished,  1%  acres  fruit;  going  south. 
SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


$3,000  BUYS  30-acre  village  farm  at  ErieviMe, 
N.  Y. ;  good  house,  bam,  silo,  new  hen  house, 
ice  house,  fruit,  stock  and  tools  if  desired:  five 
minutes  from  railroad  and  milk  station:  29 
miles  from  Syracuse.  Inquire  RAY  BROWN, 
Erieville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm  of*  25  to  50  acres  suit¬ 
able  for  dairy;  good  buildings;  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  near  New  York  City.  H.  NICHANS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  farm  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  65  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
main  road;  450  acres,  two  houses,  first-class 
buildings,  3  silos,  buildings  in  center  of  farm; 
meadow  land,  mostly  level  river  bottom  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  now  stocked  with  100 
head  of  purebred  Holsteins;  will  keep  150  more; 
$18,000  buys  this  high-class  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


223  ACRES  near  Catlett,  Va.,  8-room  house, 
large  buildings.  W.  W.  WALLIS,  Conduit 
Road  and  TJ  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — New  house,  half  acre  land;  trolley 
and  State  road;  city,  spring  and  brook  wa¬ 
ter;  $2,800;  four  other  pieces  of  land  near  by. 
HERBERT  BINGHAM,  Marion,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  choice,  well  drained  land, 
southern  exposure,  400  feet  road  frontage,  no 
buildings;  one  mile  from  Gillette,  P.  &  D. 
branch  D.  L.  &  W. ;  28  miles  New  York:  $100 
an  acre;  small  amount  cash  from  desirable  buy¬ 
er.  C.  S.  BARKELEW,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
suitable  for  poultry  raising:  half  mile  to 
State  road;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  farm  over  15  acres,  good  soil, 
house,  coops;  within  40  miles  New  York;  de¬ 
scription  and  terms  to  ADVERTISER  6497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  293. 


w  ONE  OF 
Y  THE  130  TREES  \ 
THAT  BORE  1220 
BU.  CROP  IN  1924 

Note  immense  size  of 
apples  on  this  tree 
“loaded”  with  the  high- 
,  est  market-price  yel- 
k  low  apple  ever  A 
grown.  S% 


$5,583.00  Profit-Crop  on  LessThan  2  Acres 
of  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  Trees! 

The  Tree  Below  is  One  of  130  that  Bore  1220  Bushels— at  NET  Profit  of  $4.57  per  Bushel! 

Fine,  Big  $.80  Apple  Tree 

included  with  your  $10  Stark 

Tree  order  if  you  order  quick. 

This  New  startling  1925  offer  is  appealing  to 
tensofthousands.  WRITE  QUICK  fordetails— 
USE  COUPON.  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  soon. 


THE  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  (headquar¬ 
ters  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.),  the  largest  orchard- 
ists  in  the  World,  own  the  famous  “Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  Orchard”  near  Wenatchee.  On  Oct.  21, 
1924,  they  sent  us  this  wonderful  crop-profit  report: 

“This  Fall,  1924,  we  harvested  1220  (Twelve 
Hundred  and  Twenty)  picked  bushel  boxes  of 
Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  apples  from  130  trees  on 
less  than  2  Acres. 

“We  sold  this  crop  for  $5,583.00  (Five  Thous¬ 
and  Five  Hundred  and  Eighty  Three  Dollars) 
f.  o.  b.  cars! — an  average  of  more  than  $4.57  per 
bushel  box!  —  a  net  income  of  $42.95  per  tree! 

“We  have  observed  closely  the  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  variety,”  they  write,  “for  the  past  5  years. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  heaviest  bearing  apple 
tree  variety  grown.  It  is  healthy  and  frost  resistant 


and  has  shown  no  signs  of  winter  injury.  It  bears  a 
commercial  load  of  high  quality  fruit  on  one  year 
wood,  being  the  only  variety  that  does  this.  The 
apples  never  get  mealy.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  This  crop  was 
71i®  (Seventy  One  and  Eight-Tenths)  Per  Cent 
Extra  Fancy.  46^0  (Forty  Six  and  Six-Tenths)  per 
cent  ran  64  apples  or  larger  to  the  bushel.”  (64’s 
average  about  12  inches  in  circumference.) 

Get  ALL.  the  Facts  —  Sent!  the  Coupon 
Learn  all  the  NEW  and  remarkable  Reports  re¬ 
garding  this  great  “Queen  of  All  Golden  Apples” — 
and  get  NEW  1925  PROPOSITIONS  and  1925 
PRICES  on  New  and  Better  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Berries,  etc.  Send  for  BIG,  NEW  FREE 
FRUIT  BOOK  to  guide  you  in  tree  selection.  USE  COUPON. 

Address  Box  208 


STARK  BRO  S  NURSERIES, 


Largest  in  World, 
Oldest  in  America 


Giant-Pansy  Seeds 

Much  larger  and  moregorg-  CD  |7E* 
eous  than  ordinary  pansies.  *  IV 

Seed  grown  by  Denmark’s  Flower- Wizard !  Check 
Coupon  and  send  name  and  address  and  get  Sam¬ 
ple  Packet  FREE,  together  with  NEW  BIG  BOOK 
of  finest  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seed. 

For  Over 
109  Years 


at  LOUISIANA, MO. 


m 


'm  ,  f  . .  ,  . .  ,  _ _  _ 

_  fey  jfSf  BH  H  jg|  Cut  Coupon  Here  I 

STARK  BRO’S,  Box  208,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

—1  BIG,  NEW  FRUIT  BOOK  to 


YES-Send  me  6  Seeds  of  GIANT- PANSY  SEED  FREE. 
Also  books  checked  below— FREE: 


R.  N.  Y  .-2-7-25 


guide  me  in  tree  selection— FREE.  □ 


| — |  BIG,  NEW  SEED  BOOK-Vege: 


NEWEST  Information  and  Prices 
on  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTALS 
&  FREE  LANDSCAPE  PLANS. 


Name. 


table.  Flower  and  Farm  Seed 
Facts  and  NEW  Prices— FREE. 


1  r”l  PutXatleft  ifyouwant5“Blieht- 

I  I  Register”  Tomato  Seed  —  FREE.  gt  or  r  r  jvjq 


I  may  plant. 


(Ststo  KiDd  and  Number) 


.Fruit  Trees  this  Spring 


P.O. 


.State. 


$ 

Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  Weekly. 
Healthful,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Work.  Many 
of  our  men  make 
$3500  and  more  — 
write  for  term. 


Vol.  LXXXIV. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


February  21,  1925 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 


No.  4835 


“The  Army  and  Navy  Forever” 


Solid  Comfort  for  Winter  Work 


Firestone  Boots,  both  Red  and  Black 
— like  all  Firestone  Rubber  Footwear 
—are  built  of  carefully  selected  and 
tested  fabrics  and  of  rubber  com¬ 
pounded  as  only  40  years*  experience 
can  teach. 

They’re  made  by  hand  on  lasts 
that  fit  snug  and  afford  real  comfort 
to  the  wearer. 


—  when  you  buy — not  only  for  the 
extra  wear  that  high  quality  materials 
mean,  but  for  the  superior  workman¬ 
ship  that  shows  in  better  fit,  and 
more  certain  weatherproof,  watertight 
construction. 

The  genuine  Firestone  Rubber 
Footwear  is  easily  identified  by  the 
orange  label,  plainly  embossed  with 
the  name.  Insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you. 


PURE  GUM 
HEAVY  LEG  COVER 


Ask  for  them  by  the  name  “Firestone” 

THE  ORANGE  LABEL  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

restone  Applet) 

Rubber  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Footwear,  Canvas  Footwear  and  Rubber  Heels 

Hudson,  Mass. 


HEAVY  GUM  SPIKE 
KEEPS  BOOT  FROM  BREAK 
IN6  DOWN  AT  SIDES - 


EXTRA  HEAVY  GUM  AND  DUCK 
VAMP- WITHSTANDS 
HARD  WEAR 
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Dorset  Sheep  for  the  Hill  Farms 


N  OLD  BREED. — Away  back  in  the 
early  days — soon  after  the  landing 
of  the  Romans — in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  in  the  southern  extreme  of 
England,  there  appeared  a  breed  of 
sheep  long  since  famed  for  their 
wonderful  milk-giving  qualities,  early  maturity,  and 
remarkable  fecundity.  Go  back  a  century  or  two, 
and  we  find  that  these  sheep  were  used  as  a  dairy 
animal ;  they  were  developed  along  the  same  lines 
that  American  breeders  have  developed  the  heavy 
milking  strains  of  our  present-day  cattle;  strange 
as  this  may  seem,  and  little  as  it  may 
now  be  known,  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

By  a  careful  system  of  selection,  re¬ 
taining  the  heaviest  milkers,  a  strain 
was  soon  evolved  that  outclassed  any 
breed  of  sheep  hitherto  known  in 
that  sunny  clime.  Under  the  guiding 
hand  of  those  famous  English  shep¬ 
herds,  the  Dorset  sheep  soon  stood  in 
a  class  by  itself ;  they  were  famed 
throughout  the  entire  continent,  and 
later  spread  to  America,  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
where  even  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
and  varying  climates  under  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  live,  they 
have  in  every  case,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  continued  to  uphold  their  repu¬ 
tation  of  producing  the  earliest  lambs 
of  any  breed,  and  at  the  same  time 
yielding  a  fair  fleece  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  grade. 

AMERICAN  BREEDING— The  Dor¬ 
set  sheep  in  this  country  are  no  experi¬ 
ment;  they  have  stood  the  test,  and 
proved  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
them  and  a  little  more.  They  are 
very  hardy,  the  most  docile  and  gentle 
of  any  breed,  long-lived,  very  heavy 
milkers,  and  shear  a  beautiful  pure 
white  fleece — what  more  could  one  say 
for  any  breed  of  sheep?  In  the  early 
days,  soon  after  these  sheep  came  to 
America,  they  suffered  from  misrep¬ 
resentation,  being  said  to  be  “dog- 
proof.”  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
fact  that  both  rams  and  ewes  have 
horns.  It  was  also  said  that  they 
would  drop  lambs  at  any  time  of  year, 
regardless  of  conditions.  These  state¬ 
ments  hurt  the  breed  and  gave  them  a 
setback  for  the  time,  as  is  was  soon 
found  that  dogs  killed  Dorsets  just  as 
well  as  other  breeds,  and  that  they 
did  not  produce  lambs  at  “any  time” 
the  flockman  wished  to  have  them  ar¬ 
rive.  It  was  our  ignorance,  however, 
which  prevented  us  from  getting  the 
early  lambs,  as  we  have  since  learned 
how  to  handle  Dorsets  for  best  results, 
and  now  we  find  that  they  will  breed 
with  surprising  regularity  through  the 
warm  Summer  months,  unlike  other 
breeds  of  sheep.  However,  in  order 
to  bring  this  about  the  sheep  must  be 
handled  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  Fall  conditions, 
which  is  the  natural  breeding  period. 

Nature  in  her  infinite  wisdom  directed 
that  little  lambs  should  be  born  in  the 
Spring;  therefore  the  period  of  mating 
comes  in  the  late  Fall,  five  months 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  young¬ 
sters.  Dorsets  are  not  the  only  breed 
to  lamb  in  the  Fall,  but  are  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  more  than  any  other,  as  they  will  mate 
in  all  cases  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
sheep.  This  is  the  all  important  point  to  consider 
if  one  wishes  to  produce  early  lambs  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Easter  market,  which  is  now  a  regular 
established  trade  that  brings  in  a  good  profit  to 
those  in  a  position  to  handle  sheep  under  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  their  proper  development. 

EARLY  LAMBS. — The  Christmas  and  Easter  lamb 
trade,  like  the  breed  itself,  has  now  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage;  New  York  City  has  long  been  the 
market  center,  paying  high  prices  for  these  delicate 
baby  lambs  at  a  time  when  they  command  the  top¬ 


most  figure,  and  the  demand  is  away  ahead  of  the 
supply  at  the  present  time.  We  could  have  sold 
double  the  number  raised  every  year,  but  as  we 
were  compelled  to  start  with  a  single  breeding  ewe, 
and  gradually  ascend  the  ladder,  we  have  made 
haste  slowly.  Perhaps  it  has  been  to  our  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  since  we  have  learned  the  business  from 
the  smallest  beginning,  and  had  we  started  with  a 
large  flock,  the  results  might  not  have  been  so 
gratifying.  It  is  the  same  in  any  line  of  livestock 
work — go  slow  and  learn  where  the  turns  are  before 
you  get  involved  in  the  business  too  deeply. 


“Dorris,”  the  mother  of  our  flock.  The  snap  was  taken  when  she  was  II  years  old. 
and  just  before  the  twins  pictured  below  were  born.  Dorsets  retain  their  wonderful 

breeding  qualities  even  to  the  last. 


Twin  Dorset  lambs,  nursing  a  Nubian  milk  goat.  True  to  their  breed,  they  are 
always-  hungry  arid  they  don’t  consider  the  source  of  supply  so  long 

as  it  is  forthcoming. 


‘“The  Six  Sisters” — purebred  Dorsets — of  the  right  type.  The  snap  was  taken 
Christmas  Day.  1924.  when  their  lambs  were  but  a  few  days  old.  They  came  in  off 
the  Adirondack  hills,  the  latter  part  of  November,  fat  and  ready ^  to  start  again  on 
their  mission  of  reproduction.  Their  lambs  will  top  the  Easter  market. 


SMALL  BEGINNING.— From  our  small  and  early 
beginning  we  have  now  grown  into  a  fine  purebred 
flock ;  this  however  has  not  been  without  its  troubles 
and  disappointments.  Our  first  ewe  was  a  bred 
one,  which  would  lamb  in  February.  She  did,  but  to 
our  dismay  there  was  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
a  buck.  Then  we  bought  another  which  in  turn 
produced  only  one  lamb,  although  this  was  a  ewe, 
and  thereafter  for  several  years  we  got  a  ewe  lamb 
or  two  of  them  from  the  old  original  sheep,  while 
the  other  one  never  produced  other  than  buck  lambs. 
Of  course  we  were  disappointed,  and  not  having  the 
cash  to  spend  for  more  breeders  we  were  forced  to 


wait  and  build  from  the  small  foundation.  The  six 
ewes  in  the  picture  are  all  sisters,  being  bred  from 
“Old  Dorris”  whose  picture  also  appears  here.  She 
was  the  old  original  ewe  who  died  last  October  at 
the  age  of  11  years.  The  twins  nursing  the  milk 
goat  were  her  last  pair,  and  in  spite  of  her  ad¬ 
vanced  age  these  lambs  were  as  big-boned  and 
husky  as  any  we  ever  had  before,  and  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  goat  as  a  nurse  (on  account  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  mother)  they  at  once  started 
to  grow  until  at  the  age  of  five  months  they  weighed 
a  little  over  200  lbs.  together.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  all  the  credit  to  the  fact  that  the 
lambs  were  Dorsets — perhaps  the  lib¬ 
eral.  and  unceasing  flow  of  rich  goat’s 
milk  had  something  to  do  about  it. 
At  any  rate  they  are  a  royal  pair,  and 
have  given  me  much  pleasure  and 
amusement,  since  they  absolutely  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  classed  as  “sheep,”  but  fol¬ 
low  the  goat  band  at  every  turn,  and 
refuse  any  attention  whatsoever  of 
the  Dorset  flock  ranging  the  same 
Adirondack  hills. 

BRIGHT  FUTURE.— That  the  sheep 
business  is  facing  a  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  future  is  evident  to  all  wide¬ 
awake  and  thinking  farmers.  New 
York  State  could,  and  should  support 
10  times  the  number  of  sheep  which 
cover  her  broad  acres.  Our  northern 
counties  may  well  support  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  that  will  bring  us  in  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  where  none  exists  today. 
When  I  was  a  boy  everybody  had 
sheep,  just  ordinary  common  scrub  or 
grade  stock,  yet  they  paid  their  way. 
Today  many  of  these  same  hill  farms 
are  abandoned ;  brush  and  rank  weeds 
cover  the  pastures  and  meadows;  the 
buildings  are  gone  to  decay — or  are 
rapidly  going.  The  sheep  business 
will  bring  them  back,  and  with  small 
outlay  of  expense.  These  old  pastures 
covered  with  bushes  are  ideal  spots 
for  the  farm  flocks,  and  there  is  no 
better  breed  to  cover  them  with  than 
the  purebred  Dorsets.  Dogs  may  take 
a  toll,  but  the  careful  shepherd  will 
see  to  it  that  they  don’t  get  his.  Dor¬ 
sets  are  not  strictly  dog-proof,  not  so 
much  so  as  we  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve.  yet  it  takes  a  professional  sheep- 
killer  to  handle  an  old  Dorset  ewe  with 
a  lamb  at  her  side,  and  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  cur  that  could  handle  any 
of  our  old  stock  rams.  More  than 
once  have  we  seen  them  put  dogs  to 
flight  or  smash  them  in  a  fence  corner, 
and  yet  all  this  does  not  mean  that 
Dorsets  are  never  killed  by  dogs,  but 
it  does  mean  that  Dorsets  will  hold 
their  own  against  the  ravages  of  these 
marauders  better  than  any  other  breed 
that  lives. 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  BREED 
SHEEP. — With  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  the  far-searching  cry  for 
more  wool  and  more  mutton  cannot 
well  be  ignored.  What  animal  now  un¬ 
der  domestication  is  more  serviceable 
to  man?  Is  there  one?  No,  not  even  the 
family  cow ;  we  may  be  able  to  get 
along  wp  ut  milk  for  a  time  at  least, 
but  we  cannot  well  do  without  clothes 
— and  clothes  are  made,  or  should  be 
at  least,  of  pure  virgin  wool.  It  is 
true  that  shoddy  plays  a  leading  role  in  our  present 
manufacture  of  cloth,  but  it  is  not  so  popular  as  it 
once  was;  and  when  our  government  sits  a  little 
tighter  on  the  shoddy  question  and  compels  manu¬ 
facturers  to  label  their  goods  just  what  they  are, 
we  shall  have  better  cloth  from  which  to  make  the 
real  wool  garments  of  which  our  country  is  sorely 
in  need,  but  this  will  come — good  things  come  slow; 
but  while  the  question  is  being  argued,  let’s  get 
busy  and  establish  a  Dorset  flock  on  the  hill  farms 
of  New  York  State.  There  are  few  farms  on  which 
sheep  cannot  well  be  made  a  part  of  the  yearly  in¬ 
come;  they  require  less  care  than  almost  any  other 
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kind  of  live  stock.  A  large  share  of  their  living  is 
from  the  waste  corners,  not  gleaned  by  other  farm 
animals.  .  In  Winter  they  only  ask  for  a  dry  shed 
even  in  the  North ;  and  though  one  may  not  decide 
to  raise  and  sell  for  the  early  market  the  much- 
sought  baby  mutton,  or  Easter  lambs,  yet  it  will 
pay  a  handsome  profit  to  keep  them  and  have  the 
lambs  arrive  with  the  coming  of  the  green  grass, 
although  far  less  profitable. 

THE  GROWING  FLOCK.— If  one  cannot,  afford  to 
establish  a  purebred  Dorset  flock  to  start  with,  do 
as  I  did — wait  for  it  to  grow.  They  increase  very 
fast,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  numbers  from  a  very  small  beginning.  Better 
still,  buy  a  few  good  grade  ewes  and  mate  them 
to  a  purebred  Dorset  ram — there  is  a  peculiar  value 
in  grade  Dorsets,  more  So  than  any  breed  I  know. 
You  will  note  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
lambs  a  purebred  ram  will  get  over  that  of  other 
varieties,  no  matter  what  grade  of  ewes  he  is  mated 
with,  and  these  half-bred  ewes  will  be  better  milk¬ 
ers,  and  better  mothers  than  were  their  dams.  Fol¬ 
low  this  up  for  three  or  four  years  with  a  new 
ram  and  you  will  have  a  flock  which  for  commercial 
purposes  will  equal  the  purebreds.  They  will  breed 
just  as  early  in  the  season,  and  if  they  have  a 
trace  of  Merino  blood  in  them  all  the  better ;  in 
fact  some  breeders  I  know  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  production  of  the  early  Easter  lamb,  tell  me 
that  they  prefer  the  grade  to  the  purebred  ewe, 
though  of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  get  the  same 
prices  for  grades  that  we  expect  to  get  from  the 
purebred  flock  for  breeding  purposes,  and  this  item 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When  killed  for  the  block, 
baby  lambs,  whether  grade  or  pure,  command  the 
same  prices,  provided  of  course  the  grades  are  up 
to  the  purebred  standard,  and  they  will  be  if  they 
have  been  handled  properly. 

GOOD  FEEDING  NEEDED.— Dorsets  require 
plenty  of  feed ;  without  it  they,  or  any  other  breed 
will  not  do  their  best ;  if  the  lambs  are  born  from 
October  to  December  they  will  need  oats,  corn  and 
bran  in  liberal  quantities,  but  if  lambed  in  Spring 
with  the  coming  of  grass  this  can  be  dispensed  with, 
although  I  confess  I  have  never  tried  to  keep  them, 
or  any  other  animal  fomthat  matter,  on  a  half  ra¬ 
tion.  When  1  can't  feed  and  care  for  them  in  the 
best  possible  way  I  will  quit  raising  live'  animals. 
Remember  you  cannot  get  money  from  the  bank  un¬ 
less  you  put  some  in ;  it  isn't  good  policy  at  least  to 
try  to  do  it.  And  remember  too,  that  Dorsets  are 
always  hungry ;  they  are  capable  of  consuming 
large  quantities  of  food,  and  they  put  it  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Their  lambs  with  good  care  often  weigh 
50  to  GO  lbs.  at  two  months  old  ;  a  pound  for  every 
day  of  their  lives  up  to  that  age.  It  pays  to  push 
them,  and  get  them  o’n  the  market  when  the  prices 
are  at  their  best.  This  means  any  time  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  March.  Once  the  ewes  have  started  to  lamb 
in  the  Fall,  you  won’t  have  any  trouble  to  have  your 
lambs  arrive  at  about  the  same  period  year  after 
year. 

If  your  present  methods  of  farming  don't  pay, 
why  continue  in  the  same  old  rut?  Get  out  of  it; 
try  Dorsets,  you  won't  have  to  be  looking  for  help, 
nor  lie  awake  nights  to  figure  out  how  you  are  going 
to  get  through,  the  sheep  will  almost  take  care  of 
themselves  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  when  they 
do  require  the  most  care,  it  is  at  a  time — in  the 
Winter — when  you  have  the  least  to  do  on  the 
farm. 

It  isn't  all  profit;  not  all  smooth  sailing,  there  will 
be  obstacles  to  buck  up  against  and  overcome — you 
can  master  this  situation  as  many  others  I  could 
mention  have  done,  and  the  Dorsets  will  help  you 
over  many  rough  places.  willet  randall. 


A  Scheme  to  Import  Jack  Rabbits 

NCLOSED  find  clipping  from  yesterday’s  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette,  explaining  a  bill  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Robinson  of  Ithaca,  appropriating 
State  monies  for  such  purposes, .  and  a  scheme  to 
import  Kansas  jack  rabbits  by  the  carload  and 
stock  New  York  State.  The  article  is  plainly  a 
write-up  by  friends  of  the  scheme,  and  is  full  of 
misrepresentation  and  deception. 

It  represents  that  our  native  wild  rabbits,  a 
species  that  to  my  knowledge,  inhabit  a  range  from 
Canda  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  have  no  idea 
how  much  more  territory,  are  on  account  of  too 
close  confinement  and  inbreeding,  becoming  de¬ 
generate,  thin,  scrawny  and  diseased.  It  recommends 
importing  Kansas  jack  rabbits  in  immense  numbers 
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that  they  may  cross  with  and  improve  our  native 
stock.  Both  species  are  found  in  localities  where 
I  have  lived,  and  they  remain  distinct  species.  Peo¬ 
ple  there  distinguish  them  by  calling  our  rabbits 
gray  or  little  gray  rabbits,  also  brush  rabbits. 

The  writer  of  that  article  states:  “Out  in  Kan¬ 
sas  the  farmers  hold  rabbit  round-ups  at  regular 
intervals.”  He  conceals  the  main  fact,  that  these 
rabbits  are  so  extremely  destructive  and  increase 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  farmers  to  save  their 
crops,  even  pasture,  must  destroy  the  rabbits  or 
abandon  their  farms  and  homes.  It  is  simply  a 
scheme  to  improve  gunning  at  the  farmers’  expense 
by  importing  these  rabbits  that  have  proven  so  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive  elsewhere.  Untold  millions  of 
dollars  damage  have  been  done  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Western  United  States  and  elsewhere,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  species  of  rabbits,  or  by 
changing  conditions  that  have  destroyed  the  natural 
enemies,  such  as  coyotes,  etc.,  which  held  old  species 
in  bounds.  Is  such  destruction  of  farmers’  property 


A  typical  Dorset  udder ;  note  the  well-placed  teats,  and 
unusual  development.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
purebred  Dorset  ewe. 


to  be  repeated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  simply  to 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  sportsmen  who  wish  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  farmers’  lands?  E.  a.  perkins. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  article  referred  to  states : 

Inbreeding  among  the  rabbits  of  New  York  State 
must  cease.  Aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation  by 
reports  received  from  the  Conservation  Commission,  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  is  about  to  act. 

New  York  rabbits  are  growing  thin  and  scrawny. 
Not  only  that  but  disease  is  making  tremendous  in¬ 
roads  in  their  ranks.  What  is  needed,  according  to 
the  Conservation  Commission,  is  new  blood,  vigorous 
young  corn-fed  rabbits,  to  be  brought  from  the  great 
open  spaces  of  the  West  and  introduced  into  the  effete 
colonies  of  the  East. 

Out  in  Kansas  the  farmers  hold  rabbit  round-ups  at 
regular  intervals.  The  specimens  taken  on  these  hunts 
are  said  to  be  rough,  crude  “jacks”  lacking  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Yorkers,  but  vigorous,  strong  and 
healthy.  It  is  proposed  that  a  carload  or  more  of 
these  Kansas  rabbits  be  brought  to  New  York  State 
and  released  where  rabbits  are  known  to  abound.  The 
Legislature  will  then  allow  nature  to  take  its  course. 

It  is  of  coui’se  the  height  of  nonsense  to  argue 
that  these  imported  jacks  will  improve  the  common 
rabbit.  All  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  Far  West 
know  that  the  smaller  “pony”  rabbits  hold  their 
breed  identity  when  running  among  the  jacks.  One 
bill  before  the  Legislature  provides  that  all  hunters, 
trappers  and  fishermen  shall  pay  $1.25  for  a  license. 
Half  of  the  money  thus  obtained  is  to  be  given  the 
Conservation  Commission  “  for  the  impi-ovement  of 
hunting  and  fishing  throughout  the  State.”  This 
would  include  the  foolish  if  not  criminal  plan  for 
bringing  in  these  jack  rabbits  to  “improve  the  native 
stock.”  This  thing  must  be  fought  right  out  to  a 
finish.  The  jack  rabbit  is  the  worst  sort  of  a 
nuisance  in  orchards  and  gai’dens. 


Farmer’s  Record  Income 

RESENT  CONDITIONS.— We  take  that  pleasing 
statement  from  page  121,  in  which  is  shown  the 
hopefulness  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Press.  For  years  I 
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boosted  our  deplorable  sheep  industry,  and  now 
come  back  for  a  visit  with  the  family  on  a  far  more 
important  theme.  It  is  on  the  well-being  of  all 
classes  as  it  depends  on  the  welfare  of  the  farms. 
That  welfare  touches  everyone,  everywhere  over  the 
whole  land.  “Ill  fares  the  land”  where  farmei’s  are 
not  throwing  plenty  of  money  into  the  circulation, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  banks,  all  manufacturers, 
and  many  merchants,  if  they  read  the  above,  would 
remember  what  short  farmers’  money  did  to  them. 
The  end  is  not  yet.  While  the  investments  of  farnx- 
ei’s  are  progressively  reducing  they  are  living  and 
can  survive  indefinitely,  but  many  others  are  on  the 
ragged  edge,  and  a  continuance  of  this  low  farmer 
money,  especially  a  further  reduction  of  it,  will 
topple  them  over.  It  is  a  lyndness  to  tell  them  of 
impending  trouble. 

UNDER  THE  SURFACE. — Real  conditions  are 
concealed  or  hidden,  but  to  keep  xip  courage,  busi¬ 
ness  has  seized  and  advertised  everything  in  sight 
to  build  up  its  hopes.  That  cartoon  from  the  Utica 
Press  is  but  one  example  of  it.  The  press  over  the 
land  has  been  using  big  type  to  chronicle  the  new 
wealth  of  the  farmers,  while  they  are  xising  any 
balance  to  pay  taxes,  or  perhaps  borrowing  to  hold 
off  interest.  Most  of  them  can  get  past  under  these, 
and  even  worse  conditions.  They  can  deny  them¬ 
selves  still  further,  let  their  land  run  down  still 
more  and  still  live,  but  I  write  for  others.  They 
never  think  that  the  well-being  of  the  land  depends 
on  the  folks  who  grow  the  food  and  fiber  for  it. 
They  have  taken  the  farmei’s  as  a  matter  of  coui’se, 
ixot  seeing  that  they  were  the  most  important 
economic  element. 

EXPLOITING  AGRICULTURE.— Formerly  farm¬ 
ers  were  prosperous,  but  they  have  been  exploited 
scaixdalously  by  business  and  politics  which  ignored 
them  otherwise,  except  when  they  wanted  trade  or 
votes.  They  got  what  was  coming  to  them,  because 
they  let  others  do  their  thinking  and  placed  de- 
pendance  on  the  fellows  working  them.  The  genera¬ 
tion  that  entered  the  farms,  and  followers  who  build 
them  into  good  homes  did  it  themselves,  but  poli¬ 
ticians  have  found  this  generation  easy  and  made 
hay.  The  farmers  now  are  practically  wards  of  the 
government,  something  like  the  Indians.  The  system 
began  in  that  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  ran  on  through  "Food  will  win  the  war,” 
and  has  been  intensified  by  multitudes  of  employees, 
and  millions  of  appropriations  to  date,  influencing 
the  farmers  to  stay  in  a  rut  of  greater,  and  still 
greater  production  of  surplus,  from  which  none  had 
profit  except  business  and  transportation.  All  this 
reclamation,  irrigation  and  foreign  market  advo¬ 
cacy  is  but  to  intensify  the  trouble. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.— I  quote  our  Geo.  M. 
Wilber  at  the  truth-iu-fa'bries  hearing.  “Senator 
Watson,  yoxi  spoke  about  the  army  of  employees 
here  in  Washington,  50,000  or  more,  and  said  that 
if  even  one  was  discharged  there  would  be  war.” 
A  nice  proportion  of  that  number  'work  for  “farm 
relief”  and  a  hundred  thousand  have  dug  in  over 
the  land  on  scientific  farming,  demonstration  work, 
farm  advising,  extension,  road  building,  farm  census, 
modern  methods  and  scores  of  other  lines,  all  to 
either  inci’ease  the  surplus  or  find  positions  for  more 
men  to  make  the  bureaucracy  stronger  and  get  more 
appropriations.  I  can  count  on  one  hand  all  that 
helped  us  in  our  work  for  wool,  and  I  have  a  re¬ 
ward  for  any  one  of  that  legion  who  came  out  in 
the  open  against  the  use  of  wool  garbage  for  wool. 
The  President  has  a  bigger  contract  with  that  de¬ 
partment  than  he  had  with  the  Attorney  General. 

DOING  IT  OURSELVES.— How  many  deliver¬ 
ances  have  been  seen  from  these  farm  relievers 
that  the  American  pocket  is  short  for  two-tliirds  of 
oxir  wool  money,  foxxr-fifths  of  our  sxxgar  money, 
square  miles  of  our  linen,  linseed  oil  for  other  square 
miles  of  painting,  all  of  which  should  be  pi’oduced 
on  Amei’ican  fanns,  and  manufactured  here?  How 
many  hints  have  these  relievers  given  that  if  these 
deficits  were  grown  here  they  woxild  cut  down  our 
low-priced  surplus?  And  if  they  Avere  groxvii,  they 
Avould  be  manufactxired  here  and  the  Avorkmen  aatou1<1 
eat  our  potatoes,  wheat  and  other  surplus,  and  call 
for  rnoi'e?  These  qxxestions  are  not  asked  to  con¬ 
demn,  because  the  Avriter  is  only  a  farmer,  and 
politics  is  too  big  a  contract,  but  they  are  to  show 
the  folly  of  fanners  depending  on  anyone  but  them¬ 
selves.  Self-help  is  the  only  kind  of  help  that  will 
help  the  farmers.  They  must  do  it  themselves,  and 
they  can.  Our  success  for  the  sheep  industry  proves 
it.  We  Avere  few  and  got  no  help.  J.  E.  House 
says  in  the  Public  Ledger,  "'Wliat  this  country  needs 
(Continued  on  Page  310) 
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A  Cold-Storage  Room  in  a  Furnace- 
Warmed  Basement 

NDESIRABLE  CONDITIONS.  —  A  dwelling 
basement  in  which  there  is  a  furnace  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  unsuitable  place  in  which  to  store  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  even  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  atmosphere  in  such  a  basement  is  much 
too  warm  and  dry,  resulting  in  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  produce  stored  therein.  Such 
loss  of  moisture  is  quickly  apparent  in  the  wither¬ 
ing  or  “wilting”  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  seriously 
lowering  their  quality  for  household  use.  It  is 
quite  practicable  in  basements  of  modern,  furnace- 
warmed  dwellings,  to  partition  off  small  compart¬ 
ments  for  temporary  storage  of  small  quantities  of 
fresh  produce,  and  will  serve  their  purpose  quite 
satisfactorily.  However,  like  other  building  plans, 
the  construction  of  a  “cool-room”  should  be  given 
sufficient  thought  to  insure  its  successful  function¬ 
ing.  Simply  to  build  a  tight-walled  compartment 
in  a  windowless,  poorly  ventilated  corner  or  end  of 
the  basement,  would  prove  an  almost  total  waste 
of  time  and  money.  For  such  a  room 
would  not  afford  conditions  of  much 
improvement  over  those  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  basement. 

A  WINDOW  NEEDED.— For  a  small 
cool-storage  room  at  least  a  single, 
outside  window  of  ample  size  is  the 
first  and  most  important  requisite.  We 
may  well  decide  that  the  minimum 
size  of  such  a  window  should  not  be 
less  than  that  provided  by  a  sash  con¬ 
taining  three  SxlO-in.  panes  of  glass. 

The  sash  should  be  adjustable  to  dif¬ 
ferent  size  openings  by  swinging  in¬ 
ward  at  the  bottom  and  fastening 
wherever  desired.  Hinging  the  upper 
rail  of  the  sash  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  window  frame  will  provide  for 
this  feature  of  convenient  adjustment. 

A  screen  of  heavy,  quarter-inch  mesh, 
galvanized  wire  cloth  should  cover  the 
window  opening  on  the  outside,  to 
insure  absolute  exclusion  of  animals 
and  rodents  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  This 
outer  window  is,  indeed,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  a  cool-room  in 
which  to  keep  apples,  vegetables  and 
canned  goods  in  a  furnace-heated  dwel¬ 
ling  basement,  as  through  its  opening, 
by  occasional,  necessary  adjustments, 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  as  may 
be  required,  the  volume  of  fresh,  cool 
or  cold  air  upon  which  must  be  de¬ 
pended  the  regulation  of  temperature. 

A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the 
compartment  for  guidance,  and  the 
temperature,  if  possible,  kept  near  40 
degrees,  with  the  minimum  a  safe  mar¬ 
gin  above  the  freezing  point,  32  degrees. 

SUPPLYING  MOISTURE.  —  It  is 
well  to  keep  an  open  tub  or  tank  of 
water  in  such  a  storage  room,  for, 
while  the  fresh  air  from  outside  con¬ 
tains  far  more  moisture  than  does  the 
atmosphere  of  a  poorly  ventilated,  fur¬ 
nace-wanned  basement,  the  air  from  out-of-doors 
usually  carries  far  too  small  an  amount  of  moisture 
to  prevent  withering  of  apples  or  vegetables.  The 
fact  is  that,  while  a  cool-room  such  as  here  described 
can  be  had  at  a  sufficiently  low  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  during  average  Winter  weather  for  successful 
preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  is  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  strong  indraft  and  circulation  of  air  in 
the  compartment,  and  unless  this  briskly  moving 
air  carries  an  unusually  high  content  of  moisture, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  spite  of  low  tempera¬ 
ture  will  soon  begin  to  wither.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  construct  an  airtight  partition  between  the 
storage  room  and  the  furnace-warmed  basement : 
and  where  there  are  crevices  near  the  floor  or  ceil¬ 
ing  or  around  the  doorway,  no  matter  how  small 
these  crevices  may  be,  the  cool  air  of  the  storage 
will  be  rapidly  drawn  through  such  openings  into 
the  warmer  part  of  the  basement.  Thus,  as  long 
as  the  door  between  the  furnace-warmed  room  of 
the  basement  and  the  cool-room  is  closed,  no  warm 
air  from  the  former  ever  enters  the  latter  by  way 
of  crevices  or  other  small  apertui*es.  The  draft  is 
invariably  in  the  opposite  direction,  caused  by  the 
upward  movement  of  warm  air  from  basement  to 
living  apartments  above  on  first  and  second  floors. 
In  other  words  the  dwelling  structure,  as  a  whole, 
acts  as  a  spacious  chimney  in  which  there  is  a  con¬ 


stant  upward  draft  from  the  furnace-warmed  base¬ 
ment.  Admission  of  cold  air  through  an  open  win¬ 
dow  of  the  furnace-heated  basement  materially  ac¬ 
celerates  this  upward  draft  by  supplying  a  greater 
volume  of  cold  air  to  replace  the  warmer  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  constantly  seeking  a  higher  level.  Thus 
is  afforded,  by  building  a  separate  storage  compart¬ 
ment  in  the  basement,  an  opportunity  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  strong  indraft  of  cold  air  by  way  of  a 
window  opening,  to  maintain  a  relatively  low  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  in  a  small,  basement  storage. 

LARGE  STORAGE  UNDESIRABLE. — T  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  such  a  basement  storage  only  as  one  of 
small  capacity,  for  temporarily  holding  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  have  done 
this  advisedly  as  the  result  of  constructing  a  cold- 
air  storage  room  of  rather  generous  capacity  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  homes  we  built  some  years 
ago.  In  this  large  storage  compartment  separated 
from  the  smaller  furnace  room,  we  temporarily 
stored  several  hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples  at  a 
time.  In  average  Winter  weather  we  were  able  to 
maintain  a  surprisingly  low  and  uniform  degree  of 


temperature  within  this  storage,  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  opening  and  closing  the  windows.  But  there 
were  other  results  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
building  this  big  basement  cool-room  which  occupied 
the  space  beneath  a  large  living-room  and  adjoining 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  first  place  the 
living  and  sleeping  apartments  just  referred  to  were 
with  great  difficulty  kept  comfortably  warm.  Their 
floors  were  always  cold  because  of  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  storage  room  beneath.  The  furnace  as 
aidiatter  of  course  was  absolutely  ineffective  so  far 
as  these  floors  were  concerned,  no  matter  how  gen¬ 
erously  the  coal  was  shoveled  into  it.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  with  several  hundreds  of  crates  of  apples 
below,  and  the  ever-persistent  tendency  of  the  cold 
air  below  to  rise  through  the  tiniest  crevices  to  the 
apartments  above,  the  house  was  constantly  filled 
with  a  strong  fragrance  of  apples.  There  are  few 
persons  who  do  not  enjoy  the  perfume  of  an  apple 
or  a  plate  of  apples,  or  even  a  bushel  of  apples — oc¬ 
casionally.  But  to  be  shut  in  with  the  cloying  frag¬ 
rance  of  hundreds  of  bushels  of  this  fruit  is  enough 
to  more  than  satisfy  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
apple  grower.  We  soon  decided  that  a  basement 
storage  on  a  large  scale  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
department  in  connection  with  a  family  dwelling,, 
even  when  all  the  fruit  and  produce  therein  is  ab¬ 
solutely  sound  and  free  from  decay.  Decaying 


fruit  and  vegetables,  under  the  same  basement 
storage  situation,  would  be  not  only  unbearable,  but 
an  actual  menace  to  the  health  of  the  family.  In 
our  present  home  we  have  a  small  cool-room  in  one 
angle  of  the  roomy  basement — just  a  little  compart¬ 
ment  for  storing  a  few  bushels  of  apples,  potatoes 
and  other  products  for  immediate  use,  with  a  cabi¬ 
net  for  holding  our  canned  fruit,  preserves,  jellies, 
etc.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  and  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  the  home. 

OUTSIDE  CELLARS. — Outdoor  cellars  or  “caves” 
are  quite  desirable  if  provision  be  made  for  proper 
ventilation.  Regulation  of  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
to  be  admitted  should  be  easily  possible.  The  cold 
air  should  enter  at  a  low  level  and  the  warm  air 
escape  at  a  higher  point.  These  openings  should  be 
securely  screened,  and  so  planned  as  to  readily 
close  entirely  when  desirable.  Cellars  under  out¬ 
buildings  may  be  made  to  serve  well  in  keeping 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  far  preferable  to 
cellars  under  warm  dwellings.  Provision,  as  in  the 
other  forms  of  storage  mentioned,  should  be  made 
for  well-controlled  ventilation.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  several  hundred  bushels  of 
Rome  Beauty  apples  in  a  cellar  under 
one  end  of  our  packing  aiul  storage 
building.  In  one  corner  of  this  cellar 
there  is  a  flowing  spring  of  pure,  soft 
water.  The  water  bubbles  up  within 
a  basin  formed  by  a  great  sewer  tile 
set  on  end  in  the  floor,  and  is  carried 
away  by  a  line  of  smaller  underground 
tile.  This  spring,  when  open  during 
Winter,  insures  an  exceedingly  moist 
atmosphere  within  the  cellar,  and  the 
apples  keep  fresh,  crisp  and  juicy 
throughout  the  Winter  months.  How¬ 
ever.  our  farm  storage  has  become  en¬ 
tirely  Inadequate  in  capacity,  and  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  crop 
is  trucked  to  the  city  and  placed  in 
cold  storage.  These  apples  are  now 
being  put  upon  the  market,  and  are  in 
as  tine,  sound,  crisp  condition  as  when 
they  were  st  red  last  Fall.  The  cost 
of  storage  in  the  city  is  considerable, 
and  rapidly  eats  a  big  hole  in  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  orchard.  But  so  is  the 
building  of  a  private  cold  storage  ex¬ 
pensive.  Our  greater  profit  will  come 
from  growing  late-maturing,  long-keep¬ 
ing  varieties  of  apples  and  keeping 
them  in  common  cool  storage  at  the 
farm. 

LONG-KEEPING  APPLES.  —  The 
Rome  Beauty  pe  of  apple  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  keeping  qualities.  Of  this  type 
the  Dark  Red  Rome  which  originated 
in  Southern  Ohio  is  preferable  to  the 
common,  striped  Rome,  as  the  former 
colors  much  more  readily  and  brilliant¬ 
ly  than  the  latter.  Gallia  Beauty  is 
another  apple  of  the  Dark  Rome  type, 
and  likewise  originated  in  another  part 
of  Southern  Oliio.  Ensee,  a  third 
Southern  Ohio  seedling  (of  Rome 
Beauty  presumably)  is  a  variety  of 
excellence  in  flavor  as  well  as  keeping 
quality.  Stayman  is  a  wonderfully  fine  Winter  ap¬ 
ple,  but  matures  somewhat  earlier  in  common  stor¬ 
age  than  does  Rome  Beauty.  The  Red  Delicious  is 
excellent  for  keeping  in  cold  storage,  but  in  common 
storage,  in  the  latitude  of  Central  and  Southern 
Ohio,  becomes  too  ripe  for  satisfactory  results  in 
handling  and  using,  before  the  holidays.  York  Im¬ 
perial  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  leading 
long-keeping  apples  for  common  cellar  storage,  but 
its  dessert  quality  is  too  inferior  to  justify  recom¬ 
mendation  when  there  are  other  better  kinds  just  as 
successfully  grown.  Grimes  and  Jonathan  are  still 
leading  varieties  of  high  quality,  but  they  require 
cold  storage  to  carry  them  in  prime  condition  be¬ 
yond  the  holiday  period.  f.  h.  ballou, 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Destroying  Blue  Thistle 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  blue  thistles?  I  bought  a 
small  farm  last  Fall ;  on  it  was  a  piece  of  land  with 
a  lot  of  blue  thistles,  that  had  gone  to  seed.  I  plowed 
it  late  in  Fall,  and  would  like  to  know  how  I  can  get 
rid  of  the  weed  so  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  this 
year.  ^  m.  d.  s. 

Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

HE  plant  commonly  called  blue  thistle  in  viper’s 
bugloss,  also  called  blueweed,  blue  devil,  viper’s 
herb  and  snake  flower.  Its  botanical  name  is 
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The  Home  of 

Blackfoot  Brand 
Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed 


Absolutely  Reliable  Grimm 

All  Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  comes  from  a 
small  section  in  Idaho.  This  small  area  permits  the  closest 
checkup  of  the  growing  seed  crops.  Two  exacting  field 
inspections  are  made.  This  with  extreme  care  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  seed  insures  the  reliability  of  Blackfoot  Grimm. 
When  buying  Grimm  insist  on  Blackfoot  Brand.  Scien¬ 
tifically  grown.  Correctly  prepared.  Extremely  hardy. 
Produces  bigger  yield  with  less  seed.  Certified  genuine 
Grimm  by  the  Idaho  State  Seed  Commissioner.  Play 
safe.  Look  for  the  Blackfoot  trademark  and  the 
State  Red  Tag  of  certification  on  every  sealed  bag. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  ASS’N. 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 


GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 


Certified  True  to  Name 

Every  Tree  bears  the  seal  ot'  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’ Association  certifying  that  it  is  true  to  name.  And 
to  this  the  hardiness  that  comes  from  our  New  England 
climate  and  you  have  Trees  that  will  live  and  pay. 

Plant  the  Cortland  Apple 

Better  than  McIntosh  which  it  resembles.  Holds  firmly 
to  the  tree — ripens  late.  Keeps  in  common  storage  until 
January.  Awarded  Wilder  Medal  —  immensely  popular. 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  thrifty  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees, 
ready  for  early  shipment. 

Write  for  our  two  FREE  Catalogs.  One  deals  with 
Fruits,  the  other  with  Ornamentals. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  in  1890 


dm 


SILAGE 

and 

CRIB 


Our  “Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  is 

the  best  all-around  Corn — a  great 
silage  Corn  that  also  husks  out 
well.  Matures  well  to  the  North. 
Also  “White  Cap  Yellow  Dent”  and 
other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples  I 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all  Farm  ' 

SeCdA.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  F  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


PLANT  CORTLAND 
APPLE  TREES  NOW 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Price  List  Free 

^AIHUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels 

produce  more  palatable,  easily  digested  dry- 
matter  per  acre  than  can  be  grown  with  any 
other  crop.  The  cooling  and  tonic  effects  of 
Mangels  have  long  made  them  the  favorite 
roots  with  successful  dairymen. 

Send  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog. 

It  tells  an  interesting  story  about  Sutton's 
root  crops,  how  they  were  developed  and 
why  they  are  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
root  crop  field. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  INC. 
Room  407,  64  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


ELON 

ONEY 


Comes  quickest  and  surest  to  growers  of  GOLDEN 
CHAMPLAIN  Cantaloupe,  the  world’s  earliest, 
hardiest,  most  profitable  melon.  It  makes  big 
money  when  all  others  fail.  Don’t  neglect  your 
chances  ;  write  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  folder 
and  prices  on  pure  Originators  seed. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


SWEET  GLOVER  SEED  -“White  Blossom” 

Fancy,  scarified  seed,  direct  from  grower.  Write 
for  sample  and  price.  E.  J.  GERMAN,  Trumansburo,  N  Y. 


For  Sale-Three  Hundred  Bushels  Yellow  Dent 

90-day,  Seed  Corn,  germination  95-96£.  S3. 50  per 
bushel.  W.  I)  Rosa  Co.,  Inc,,  Dover,  Delaware 


7«  ltloomiiif  Gladiaolns,  $1;  no  2alike.  12 Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 
lU  lias.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


nil..  25— $2  ;  75 — $5  ;  SOT  labeled.  15— $1.50  :  50— $5, 
uaniias  labeled.  All  different  varieties.  Perennial  phlox, 
mixed,  15— *1:  50— $2.  TUCKAH0E  DAHLIA  BARDEN.  Oenten,  Md- 


Choice  SRTRAWBERY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Cata¬ 
logue  Mrs.  Fllena  Woolf,  Dept.  N  Allegan,  Michigan 


This  Grower  Says : 

“The  largest  I  ever  saw  grow ; 
fine,  sweet,  meaty.  Grow 
twice  as  fast  as  other  vines. 
Double  their  yield  every 
year.” — J.  B.  Stantonborough. 
Maroa,  Ill.  Keystone  Mam¬ 
moth  Grapes  regularly  bear 
second  year.  Colorof  Concord. 
Average  inch  in  diameter. 
Best  for  table;  juice  ormarket. 
Tested  in  26  states.  The  world’s 
wonder  grape. 

Many  other  Exclusive  Keystone  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals ,  Roses,  in  the  Free 
Catalog.  Reliable  Representatives  Wanted. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES,  144  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 


Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you^ 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Tre««,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 


BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Ot.nuihnrru  DUnlo  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

dlraWDeiry  lldlllc  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Strawberry  and  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  prices.  J.  It.  DAVIES  *  BltO.,  R.  2,  Berlin.  Md. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS— Small  But  Strong,  Healthy 

Our  choice— 10  different— will  include  Spirea.  Deutzia, 
Rose.  Dogwood,  Goldenbell,  Snow  Ball.  Hydrangea,  Al¬ 
thea,  Weigelia.  10  shade  trees  ,  $1 ;  10  vines,  $1. 

ALANIVOLD  FARM  Neshaminy,  Pa. 


Echium  vulgare.  It  is  a  very  serious 
trouble  in  Australia,  where  it  is  called 
“Paterson’s  Curse,”  from  the  settler 
who  unwittingly  introduced  it.  This 
plant  is  a  biennial,  and  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  are  of  long  vitality, 
and  often  an  inpurity  among  other 
seeds.  It  is  controlled  in  meadows  and 
pastures  by  spudding  or  hoe-cutting 
the  first-year  tufts  from  their  tap¬ 
roots  in  Fall  or  early  Spring.  Any 
plants  that  produce  flowering  stalks 
the  next  season  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  ground  before  the  seed  matures. 
Cultivation  of  the  ground  destroys  the 
weed  if  no  seeds  are  in  the  ground. 


Trouble  with  Geraniums 

I  have  different  varieties  of  gerani¬ 
ums,  and  have  always  been  successful, 
but  this  Winter  the  leaves  of  all  my 
plants  are  turning  yellow  on  the  edge; 
look  as  if  burnt.  I  tried  several  dif¬ 
ferent  things  but  without  success. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
and  what  I  should  do?  I  am  worried 
about  them ;  some  of  my  plants  are 
6  ft.  high  and  all  blooming. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  subscriber. 

This  inquiry  came  without  name  and 
with  the  little  data  given  tve  cannot 
answer  very  intelligently.  The  most 
probable  cause  of  the  trouble  is  over- 
watering.  Pot  geraniums  suffer  from 
too  much  water,  from  too  much  fertil¬ 
ity,  or  from  soil  that  is  not  sufficiently 
firm  in  the  pot.  Do  not  make  the  soil 
sodden  or  pasty ;  let  it  dry  out  natu¬ 
rally  between  waterings.  Do  not  add 
top-dressing  or  fertilizer  when  potted 
in  a  good  friable  loam.  Be  sure  the 
plants  are  potted  firmly.  Interrupted 
root  action  from  any  of  these  causes 
will  affect  the  foliage.  There  is  another 
cause  which  may  give  this  “'burnt” 
look  to  the  edges  of  the  foliage,  and 
that  is  a  touch  of  frost  on  a  very  cold 
night. 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


FARQUHAR  SEJVSS 


is  built  stronger,  heavier  and  therefore 
gets  more  and  better  eider.  Built  in  sizes 
from  40  to  400  barrels  per  ten-hour  day. 
Quickly  installed  and  easily  operated. 

Write  for  complete  information.  We 
furnish  full  line  of  accessories.  Also 
Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Grain 
Threshers  and  Tillage  Tools. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa. 


and  otber 

LEADER 


THE  BEST 
EVER 


SUGAR  TOOLS 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


•‘Shadeland  Climax "  (a “tree” 
variety)  tops  all  others  in 
popularity  and  usually  in 

yield.  “ Improved  White  Russian”, 
best  “side”  Oats.  “ Swedish  Select ” 
and  two  other  good  varieties. 

Bright,  clean,  heavy  Seed  grown 
where  Oats  do  best  —  in  the  far 
North.  Write  for  free  Samples 
and  Catalog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  Boxl5-ELandi»yilIe,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 
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Favorite  _  . 
Field.- grown 


Sixty  wonderful  acres  of  field-grown  roses  to  choos< 
from — the  world’s  finest  and  most'  popular  varieties! 
Storrs  &  Harrison  rose  plants  are  shipped  trimmed 
ready  for  planting  and  are  guaranteed  to  bloom  id 

three  months.  Write  today  for  1925  free  catalog! 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 
Box  720  Painesville.,  Ohfc 


RHODODENDRONS 

FOR  SALE 

Nice  healthy  purple  blossom  plants 

$1.00  each.  Six  for  $5.00 

Large  sizes,  delivered  to  express 
or  freight  office.  Prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  size. 

J.  B.  WOODSON,  Lowesville,  Va. 


TWO  MILLION 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get 
all  the  fine  roots.  They  start  well  in  their 
new  home.  They  are  true  to  name.  Grown 
right.  Priced  right.  Packed  right.  You 
want  that  kind  for  your  Spring  planting. 
Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Allen.  Maryland 


“TRUTH  ABOUT” 

GET  IT  hy  DAD 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  Idlewild  Farms 


STRAWBERRIES 

and 

OTHER  THINGS 
IT’S  FREE 
Salisbury,  Md. 


Trowbridge  Grafting  Wax 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  CRAFTING.  Sold  by  leading 
Seed  and  Hardware  stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid. 

1  lb.  package  50c  V2  lb.  30c  Vi  lb.  20c 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

IWerCnltivdtor 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; » 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
M.  B.  M .  Manufacturing  Co, 

882  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIb. 
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Seeds 
FREE! 

Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCE! 
It  may  not  appear  again!  The 
stock  of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  year! 

Nearly  75,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark’s  “Bllght-Kesister”  Toma- 
toes  (Improved  NORTON— the  variety 
found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari- 
W  ety.”— Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015).  They 
^declare  it  “doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes” 
“despite  worst  drought  in  years,”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
card)  for  Free  Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
BIG  BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds — Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  308 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

for  109  Years 

r  _ 

/VV  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  308  ,  Louisiana,  Mo.  I 

Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark’s  | 
rvJ  “Blight-Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  | 
BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  , 
—Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE.  | 

I 
I 
I 

p  Jtt.  k.  or  st.  JNO . State . j 


Name . 

P.  O.... 

R.  R.  or  St.  No . State . 


Established  1880 

U5  Years  of  Continuous  — - —  ^  q 

Service  _ 

True  to  Na5L 


Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  the 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Brothers. 

KEu.1  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dan.ville,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
roSfe,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  f  I  A  niAI  TIC  Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
1  IlIZi  llLAl/lULU  J  Planted  in  April,  May  and 
June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
trost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GLADIOLI  ey  Bulbs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf 


PIERCE  BULB  CO. 


30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40  Fan¬ 
cy  Bull 
fled,  $3. 


Guaranteed  toBlossom. 

West  Medway,  Mass. 


12  Dahlia  Roots 12  Gladiof^ui,bprenP^dxed  color8’ 

MILL  FAKM  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

c°"yo.  M°yuPHceHu8°t  0a.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  Perennial  Plants  and  Summer  Bulbs 

which  not  only  gives  low  prices  on  nursery  stock  but  a 
specia  discount  for  February  orders.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  !t.  II.  II.  BRATE  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

FI  Amm  I  100  bulbs,  very  best  mixture,  $1.35  • 
uL/lUlULl  500  for  #6  ;  1,000  for  $10. 

_ _ _ _ Wilfrid  Wheeler  Hatchville,  Mass, 

p^ADIO LI-20  Bulbs— All  Different-Si 

rnly-  n(l?l<JeM  Measure,  White  Won- 
dei,  etc.  List  free,  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  Y.  Dalton,  N.Y. 

Gladiolus  r  AND.  12  Iris-  “ixed,  $1  ;  50 

il  25  a11  different  Gladioli, 

PoVniUri^w  Pashas,  $1;  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  price  list.  w.  H.  TOPPIN.MerehanNille.N.J. 


Raising  Plants  in  Hotbeds 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
on  starting  a  liotbed  to  raise  cabbage, 
tomato  and  lettuce  plants,  etc.?  When 
should  the  manure  be  put  in,  and  what 
kind  should  be  used?  Can  I  use 
chicken  manure  instead  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure?  Should  I  mix  the  soil  and  ma¬ 
nure  together  or  put  the  earth  on  top 
of  the  manure,  and  how  thick  a  layer 
of  each  should  be  made  up?  r.  a.  w. 

Montvale,  N.  ,T. 

The  questions  propounded  by  R.  A. 
W.  indicates  he  is  not  very  familiar 
with  hotbed  making  and  management. 
His  first  question  is  on  starting  a  liot¬ 
bed.  That  may  be  interpreted  two 
ways,  starting  to  make  the  bed  or 
starting  to  manage  it.  Making  a  hot¬ 
bed  is  one  thing,  but  managing  it  after 
seeds  are  sown  is  entirely  a  different 
problem.  An  expert  could  make  a  hot¬ 
bed,  turn  it  over  to  a  novice  to  operate, 
and  it  would  he  a  failure,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  a  novice  make  the  bed,  turn 
it  over  to  a  professional  to  operate  and 
he  can  make  a  success  of  it  only  when 
the  maker  accidentally  makes  his  bed 
nearly  or  quite  correct. 

The  inquirer  wants  to  grow  cabbage, 
tomato,  lettuce,  etc.  Here  we  are  up 
against  a  problem  that  needs  explana¬ 
tion.  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice.  To¬ 
mato,  cabbage  and  lettuce  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  same  hotbed  successfully, 
because  the  tomato  plant  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  If  the  temperature  is 
run  high  enough  for  successful  to¬ 
mato  growing  the  cabbage  and  lettuce 
would  be  all  “legs,”  hence  ruined.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  temperature  is  run 
low  enough  to  produce  good  cabbage 
and  lettuce  plants,  the  tomatoes  would 
not  thrive.  A  hotbed  to  sprout  tomato 
seed  and  grow  the  young  plants,  re¬ 
quires  a  heat  ranging  from  50  degrees 
night  temperature  to  75  to  80  degrees 
day  temperature,  while  all  cold-blooded 
plants  (that  means  all  plants  that  are 
not  killed  by  light  frost)  will  grow, 
and  better  too,  in  a  40  to  60  degree 
temperature  than  otherwise ;  further¬ 
more,  they  will  stand  and  must  have 
more  ventilation. 

When  to  make  the  bed?  That  de¬ 
pends  on  where  one  is  located.  So  far 
as  the  date  is  concerned :  a  good  rule 
to  apply  is  to  make  your  bed  about 
65  days  prior  to  setting  in  the  open. 
What  kind  of  manure  should  be  used? 
Why,  fresh  horse  manure  is  the  only 
kind,  and  that  should  be  half  straw, 
leaves  or  cornstalks.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  piled  before  putting  in  the 
frame  to  heat.  As  soon  as  the  pile 
steams  nicely,  make  the  bed ;  put  in 
manure  enough  to  be  a  good  foot  thick 
after  being  trodden  down,  which  must 
be  done.  Chicken  manure  would  not 
fill  the  bill ;  furthermore,  it  is  far  too 
expensive. 

Should  earth  and  manure  he  mixed 
together?  Decidedly  no,  that  would 
thwart  the  condition  sought;  the  ma¬ 
nure  would  not  heat.  The  top-dressing 
or  earth  should  he  on  top  of  manure, 
after  the  manure  has  been  all  packed 
down  firm  and  made  level.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  fairly  warm  when  placed  in 
the  frame,  the  top-dressing  may  be 
put  on  at  once.  This  top-dressing 
should  consist  of  the  best  garden  loam 
with  20  or  25  per  cent  of  old  rotten 
manure  mixed  through  it,  •  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  with  it.  This  top¬ 
dressing  should  be  at  least  5  in.  thick 
all  over  the  top,  raked  down  smooth, 
then  packed  or  rolled.  Apply  half  to 
three-fourths  inch  of  fine  sand  or  sandy 
loanff  This  helps  to  keep  down  weeds, 
also  helps  to  conserve  moisture.  Shut 
the  bed  by  putting  on  the  sashes  and 
let  it  all  warm  up.  Seeds  can  be 
planted  next  day  if  all  is  well  and  the 
day  fine.  The  foregoing  applies  to 
such  plants  as  the  tomato,  eggplant. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


fk 


have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by 
*  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold 
direct  to  the  planter  at  grower’s  prices. 
Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name, 
free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class 
condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and 
much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the 
care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 


Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like 
way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you 
want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

66  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


)NEY  Shrubs 
|  Beautify  your  Q rounds 


Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDZPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


FRUITTREES 

BEERY  PLANT  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  35c ;  3  rt.  l’eaeh  Trees,  30e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


ings  Fruit  Book 


I 


FREE 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
■a.  The  finest  that  can  be 
vvA  produced.  Bred  Horn 
'wk  bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
rU  kinds,  Evergreens,  Shade 
CA  trees  Roses  and  Shrub- 
bery.the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
bestall  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  the  planter  for  Spring  1925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry- 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (In  Business  Since  187*)  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


CDITIT  TDrre  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
r  KUI 1  1  Kbtj  ,,ovy  f”‘'  Prices  o„  high 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 
direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  application 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery.  Lock  Box  140.  PERRY  OHIO 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES-A  Specialty 

Yes,  we  have  them,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Also  anything  else  you  may  need  in  the  nursery 
line.  Write  for  price  list. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERIES  Box  336  Dover,  Delaware 

TRFFS  and  PI  ANT^  *'or  commercial  and  home  oi- 
InCCO  dllU  rLAltld  chards.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO.  Cleveland.  Teen. 

For  Sale  Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

Grown  on  my  farm.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Sold 
seed  and  roots  in  thirteen  states  last  year  without  a 
kick.  Price,  $1  per  pound;  special  price  on  large  orders. 

J,  H.  WA  1  SON  Monetta,  S.  C. 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET.  SWEETS  and  COBBLERS  SEE0 
POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  Send  for  your  copy,  it’s 
free.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland  N  J. 


Sfor  Tj  PROFIT,  plant 

cott-IYAINIER  APPLES 

— the  wonderful  new  dessert  apple  that 
outgrows,  outkeeps  and  outships  other 
varieties.  Delightful  flavor.  Trees 
bear  young.  Wilder  medal,  1922  — 
fruit  world’s  highest  honor.  W rite  for 
full  particulars.  $1. 50  each,  postpaid; 
quantities  cheaper. 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish,  Wash, 


ASPARAGUS  R0s0etesdasnd 

WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties 
At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  Seaford.  Delaware 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20c 
Catalogfree.WestHillNurseries,Inc..BoxE,Fredonia  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  fie  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  * 
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GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  prool  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


The  FAMOUS 

“COOLIDGE” 

sweetmeat  punkin  seed. 
Read  the  “story”  of 
Pumpkin  Centre.  How 
we  realized  $  1 ,200  from 
one  “acre”  growing 
“Coolidge”  pumpkins 
among  the  Corn.  Seed 
and  plant  catalogue  Free. 


c.  KEVITT  &  SON,  POMPTON.  N.  J. 


I 


Is  your  land  yielding  a  satisfactory 
profit?  Here’s  an  amazing  new  FREE 
book  that  tells  how  to  make  it  yield  1 
$500  to  $1200  per  acre.  Thousands 
are  making  these  profits.  Others,  who 
have  only  a  very  small  space  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  strawberries  free  and  making 
cash  profits  of  $50  to  $200  besides.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  —  a  postal  will  do  — 
and  we’ll  send  you  your  copy.  This  book 
also  tells  about  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes.  Remember  it’s  FREE.  (16) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  21 16  -  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  rrriM  A  TH 
EVERBEARING  A  UlVlil  1  U 

•‘GPEEN  OF  THE  MARKET,"  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s 
.  (JlantEverbearinsTomatoBRi  P*  BP" 
n  andour  Rig  1 925 Garden B—  B*" 

and  Farm  Guide.*— vl 
192-Pagre  Book,  telle  how,  and  what  to 
Diant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Co 

Box  188  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

SEED  OATS  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
°tC,U  1  «  and  GERMINATION 

Tost  42-44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Special  price  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Be  sure  and  get  our  sample  and  price  before 
purchasing.  We  specialize  in  seed  oats. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Melrose,  Ohio 


Sale  Choice  SEED  CORN 

1,060  ItuHhcI.  100  day  Improved  Yellow  Dent  ; 
500  Ira.  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  300  bu.  Early 
White  Cap,  nearly  all  1923  crop,  all  high  germina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order 
early  to  save  money.  811111.1.  FA  It  M 

Box  3  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


DE  LUX 
GOLDEN  GIANT 


SWEETCORN 

80  ctH.  lb.  ;  $1 — 4  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $1 5  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 
90 3S  Germination  Guaranteed.  BERT  S.  BROWN,  llollis,  N.  II 

DANISH  BALD  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  11).,  iM. 
CA  IJL1FI.O  WEIt — S  n  o  w  ball, 
One  ounce,  81.  Post  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers’  Service  Co.,  Inc-  Middletown,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE SEED 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  ear.y  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
81.35  per  1,001) ;  5,000  for  85;  10,000  for  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  bv  parcel  post  add  81  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  II.  GIBSON  CO.  Yongcs  Island,  S.  C. 

oj  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

deed  1  0 1 3 1 0 6S  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.Y. 

DHTATHCQ  Certified  seed.  Raleighs  and  Russet  at  at- 
rUlAJuLu  tractive  prices.  E.  Weeks  Locke,  N.  Y. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md, 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  ol  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

BEST  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,®*2 50 


QUALITY  * 


(per  1,000 


E.Hepiier.Va.,says r»|  4nflnpr  ACRE  f,?m  yo.ur 

1  made  at  the  rate  ot  HC*  Hunt  plants. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTSSllsS: 

Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  KOKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SISJs7^ 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  l'RYOR  R.  F,  D  Salisbury,  Maryland 

PLANT  KUDZl-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  t<>  be  replanted. 
Write  for  information.  CHEROKEE  FARMS.  Monticello,  Florida 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMM 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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with  our  1926  Berry  Sales  Book. 

Brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  for  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare 
the  soil.  A  Wonderful  Strawberry  is  without  a 
name.  A  chance  to  win 

A  Prixe  oS  $250.00 

by  complying  with  conditions  which  are  very 
ea.-v  R.  ad  our  liberal  offer  in  our  Berry  Plant  Book. 

Send  for  it  now  and  firet  in  on  this $250.00 
prize  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  Pan9y 
Seed  free  for  the  lady  of  the  home.  Our 
Berry  Book  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  line  of  Small  Frulta,  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  at  once. 

Baldwin-Whitten-AckermanNunerie* 
Box  334  Bridgman,  Michigan 


40  Days’  Cash  Sale-, 

SOn  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade  ' 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1,  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $5.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD.  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE.  J 
CHESAPEAKE.  CRAWFORD  25,  PRIZE  J 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURRILL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5.000  Plants,  $50.00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberry  . .  1.000  "  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 
CONCORD  CRAPE,  1  year...  .  1.000  “  20.00 

Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1.000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus ... .  1,000  44  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30 


■  SAVING  BOOK 

days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Profit  Producing'  Plants 

the  Pione  er  Grower 
of  Small  Fruits 


Our  beautiful,  colored  catalog  will 
help  you  make  quick  strawberry 
money.  It  describes  lour  many 
profitable  varieties  of  productive 
strawberry  plants,  including  a 
Wonderful  New  Everbearer  — 
the  sensation  of  a  decade.  Also 
raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
currants,  asparagus,  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  Send  for  your  free  copy 
today.  Established  1885  and  still 
growing.  We  ship  direct 
at  wholesale  prices 
—  special  rates  if  you 
order  Now. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Sawyer,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Box  52, 


;MStrawberryPlants$322£.Up 


GrapeVines  At  Lowest  Prices 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 


Guaranteed, 
catalog  before  you  boy 

PASS  NURSERY  CO 


BOX  13 


Bridgman,  Mich, 


T-n^nrtr’C  BEKRY 

CARFFS  plants 

Acknowledged  by  growers  as  suV“*°r 
wave  Our  quick  service,  packing  methods 
and  long  experience  have  built  a  h*rge  sue- 
cessful  business .  Our  stock  is  reliable  and 
,  as  good  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  a  d 


icres  ol  ncn  land  upon  wim...  ...  arrow  — 
Our  new  catalog  is  brimful  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


2M3ERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Million  Strawberry  Plants  &?&£? 

berries.  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks  Ill.  catalog 

free  Meyer's  Plant  Nursery  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 

BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  bestof  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  A  bigmoneymaker.  Wntetor 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc 

L.J.  Farmer,  Box  251  BnJaski,  N.  t 


pepper,  etc.  Cabbage  and  all  allied 
plants  need  no  bottom  heat  whatever, 
three  or  four  inches  of  manure  on  the 
bottom  to  cut  off  the  cold  from  coming 
up  from  below  is  all  that  is  required 
in  that  direction.  The  heat  from  the 
sun  through  the  glass  will  he  suf¬ 
ficient.  C.  C.  HULSART. 

Turning  Under  Rye 

On  page  1107  last  year,  you  printed 
a  picture  showing  turning  under  rye 
in  Massachusetts.  I  thought  possibly 
you  might,  be  interested  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  which  shows  how  it  is  done  in 
Maine. 

The  highest  of  the  rye  measured  72 
inches  and  yet  when  the  piece  was 
plowed  there  was  hardly  a  straw  to 
he  seen.  We  thought  this  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  piece  of  plowing.  We  could 
not  run  the  farm  without  your  paper. 

Maine.  P.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  job  of  turn- 


then,  if  one  thins  shrubs  of  this  type 
before  they  bloom  lie  merely  cuts  off 
some  of  the  flowers.  The  Forsythia, 
lilac  and  Spirsea  are  in  this  class. 
Then  there  are  other  shrubs  that  bloom 
on  shoots  sent  out  fx*om  the  old  wood. 
It  is  often  'better  to  cut  out  some  of 
the  wood  in  such  plants  so  as  to  have 
more  vigorous  lateral  shoots  with 
larger  and  better  flowers.  The  Hy¬ 
drangea  is  of  this  type.  But,  in  con¬ 
clusion  it  must  he  said  that  ordinarily 
shrubbery  is  over-pruned  rather  than 
under-pruned.  Take  out  the  dead 
wood  each  year  and  let  the  plants  de¬ 
velop  in  their  own  natural  way  and 
you  will  he  rewarded  with  nature’s 
beautiful  forms  and  shapes,  it.  b.  t. 


The  Edgemont  Peach 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  someone 
who  is  growing  the  Edgemont  peach, 
also  from  some  firm  that  is  growing 
the  trees  for  stile.  The  New  York  Sta- 


Plowing  Under 

ing  under  rye.  We  have  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  lime  when  such  a  heavy 
green  growth  is  put  into  the  soil. 


Pruning  Shrubbery 

Would  you  give  information  about 
the  trimming  or  pruning  of  shrubbery? 
Horticulturists  do  not  always  agree  in 
all  particulars  as  to  what  time  of  year 
to  do  this  work.  Some  say,  “Do  all 
trimming  while  nature  is  dormant;” 
while  others  say  certain  kinds  of 
shrubs  should  he  left  alone  until  they 
have  finished  blooming  and  then 
trimmed  immediately.  Can  you  give 
me  some  rule  as  a  guide?  it.  p.  p. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  reason  there  are  different  state¬ 
ments  about  pruning  shrubbery  is  that 
certain  kinds  require  one  treatment 
and  others  demand  another.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  black  raspberries  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  are  both  classed  as  small  fruits, 
yet  the  method  of  pruning  varies. 
Black  raspberries  are  tipped  during 
the  growing  season  so  that  they  will 
send  out  strong  laterals  the  same  year, 
while  red  raspberries  are  not  pruned 
during  the  growing  season  and  are  left 
to  grow  to  one  main  shoot. 

Common  sense  is  the  guide  to  prun¬ 
ing.  If  one  is  a  disciple  of  the  natural 
growths  of  nature,  not  shaped  and 
trained  in  queer  and  grotesque  forms, 
then  he  will  do  practically  no  pruning 
to  his  shrubbery.  If  he  lives  in  a 
region  of  severe  Winters  where  liis 
roses  are  killed  back  severely  each 
year  he  will  need  to  do  considerable 
removal  of  dead  wood,  and  he  will 
wait  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  be¬ 
fore  doing  the  work  because  then  he 
can  tell  more  easily  what  wood  is  dead 
and  what  is  not. 

Some  shrubs  form  their  flower-buds 
the  preceding  year,  and  these  buds 
flower  the  next  Spring.  Obviously. 


Rye  in  Maine 

tion  recommends  it  for  cold  climates. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.  f.  w. 

In  Hedrick’s  “Cyclopedia  of  Hardy 
Fruits”  the  Edgemont  is  summed  up 
as  follows;  “In  fruit,  Edgemont  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  Late 
Crawford,  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  the  fruits  of  Edgemont  are 
more  rotund  than  those  of  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  the  flavor  is  a  little  more 
acid.  The  trees  differ  in  the  greater 
productiveness  of  Edgemont  and  in  a 
little  later  maturity  of  the  crop.  Of 
the  score  or  more  peaches  of  the  Craw¬ 
ford  type,  Edgemont  is  distinctly  su¬ 
perior  to  all.  Compared  with  Elberta, 
with  which  it  must  compete  in  the 
markets,  it  is  several  days  later,  juicier, 
and  less  fibrous,  and  much  excels  that 
variety  in  quality;  and,  moreover, 
though  the  individual  peaches  are  not 
quite  so  large,  the  yield  of  fruit  is 
even  greater.  if  Edgemont  proves 
adapted  to  as  wide  a  range  of  climates 
and  soils  as  Elberta,  it  is  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  peach  of  great  value.  Whether 
it  succeeds  in  commerce  or  not,  Edge¬ 
mont  is  well  worth  planting  in  home 
orchards  by  virtue  of  the  exceptionally 
high  quality  and  attractive  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  Edgemont  was  introduced 
by  the  Miller  Orchard  Company,  Edge¬ 
mont,  Maryland,  in  RM)2.” 

Only  by  the  exchange  of  experiences 
is  it  possible  to  accumulate  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  variety.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y?  who  could 
tell  what  they  think  of  the  Edgemont. 

H.  B.  T. 


Judge:  “Why  did  you  throw  the  dic¬ 
tionary  at  your  husband?”  Woman:  “Oh, 
well,  I  was  trying  to  work  a  cross-word 
puzzle  and  asked  him  several  times  to  teli 
me  a  word  of  five  letters,  meaning  domes¬ 
tic  happiness,  and  he  wouldn't  do  it.” — 
Florida  Times-Fnion. 
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Northern  Grown  from  se¬ 
lected  seed  stock.  Planted 
on  soils  especially  adapted 
to  each  variety.  Produce 
a  quality  that  for  vigor,  purity 
and  productiveness  is  unexcelled. 


This  year  most  all  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes  are  in  free  supply 
owing  to  the  generous  1924  crop  and  prices  are  comparatively  low. 

Our  list  comprises  10  varieties  “Best  by  Test,”  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

Early  Ohios  Green  Mountains  Carman  No.  3 

Early  Irish  Cobblers  Moneymakers  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Dibble’s  Early  Manistees  Rural  New-Yorkers  Gold  Coin  and 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 


and  rank.  The  most  disease  resistant  of  any  variety  we  have 
ever  grown.  Scores  of  our  customers  have  written  us  they  were 
“Blight  Proof”  and  “Bug  Proof.” 

As  to  yield.  On  our  own  Seed  Farms,  where  for  years  our 
average  crop  is  not  less  than  10,000  bushels,  it  outyields  all  other 
varieties.  Crops  of  300-400  bushels  per  acre  are  not  uncommon 
and  “The  Russet  gives  splendid  crops  when  others  fail”  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  we  frequently  receive  for  this  grand  potato. 


in  our  opinion,  the  best  potato  now  in  cultivation,  introduced  by 
us  only  about  a  decade  ago,  it  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  and 
is  considered  by  thousands  of  farmers,  in  at  least  a  score  of  States 

“The  Best  Potato  of  the  Century” 

Dibble’s  Russet  is  round  to  oblong  in  shape,  pure  white  flesh 
of  excellent  quality,  with  a  russet  skin.  The  vines  grow  large 


We  want  ten  thousand  farmers  who  have  never  grown  Rus¬ 
sets  to  try  them  this  year  and  to  help  you  get  started,  as  long  as 
our  present  stock  lasts,  we  will  accept  orders  for 

2  Standard  Barrel  Sacks  for  $5.00 

Slightly  higher  prices  for  certified  stock 


DIBBLE’S 


This  was  intended  for  a  full  page  advertisement  of  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  but  the  ever  increasing  seriousness  of  the  Seed  Corn  situ¬ 
ation,  demands  that  we  must  call  attention  of  the  farmers  in  our 
territory  to  the  fact  that  only  once  in  the  last  30  years  has  there 
been  so  little  good  Seed  Corn  as  now. 


Seed  Corn 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  few  thousand  bushels  of 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Early  Yellow  Dent  Big  Red  Dent 

Improved  Learning  Mammoth  White  Dent  Drought  Proof 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

average  germination,  all  lots  tested,  to  date,  is  above  90%. 


Gef  your  orders  in  early  as  there  is  not  enough  of  this  quality  to  go  around 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  giving  three  pages, 

crowded  with  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  tornre 
Uibble  s  Russets  and  ten  pages  to  Seed  Corn  with  Special  Price  List  quoting  FREIGHT  PREPAID  prices  *  tVEiEi 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
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This  Trade-Mark 
Safeguards  You 

One  cannot  tell  from  the  looks  of  seed 
whether  it  is  alive  or  dead,  pure  or 
diseased,  true  to  name  or  some  vari¬ 
ety  notwanted.  There  is  just  one  way 
to  make  sure— order  seeds  from  a 
seedsman  you  can  trust.  For  69  years, 
gardeners  have  found  Gregory’s  Seeds  to 
be  just  what  the  name  implies — “Honest 
Seeds.” 

Early  Burbank  Tomato 

“The  earliest,  smoothest,  solidest,  most 
productive,  and  best  of  all  early  tomatoes,” 
said  Mr.  Burbank.  Send  15c  for  package; 
or  25c  for  two  packages.  (Coin  or  stamps). 

CATALOG  FREE — Describes  over  60  vari¬ 
eties  of  our  own  introduction.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  68 
pages;  150  illustrations,  write  forittoday. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15  Elm  Street  Marblehead.  Mass. 


■  ■  anonunB  ■  ■ 

Take  Advantage 


OF  THIS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  purchase  you 
select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents.  With  a 
$3  order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  $1,  and 
with  a  $5  order  you  select  seed  valued  at  $2 
without  extra  charge. 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk),  Wonderful 
values.  (10  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal. 
Write  for  illustrated  Free  Catalog  (No.  425)  today 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 
Established  1858 


Write  us  right  away,  now,  for 


OUR  1925  YEAR  BOOK 

“It’s  a  great  book”  Chuck  full  of  interesting 
information  on  seeds,  etc. 

■Hk£«erybcxty  Knows 

ROSS’  SEED 

Kj  Grows 

Buy  now  !  Have  these  hardy,  dependable 
seeds  ready  when  you  want  them.  Buy 
ROSS’  Seed  and  buy  just  what  you  want 
without  paying  for  chromos,  premiums,  etc. 
What  name  and  address,  please ;  that  we 
may  send  you  your  copy  of  our  128-page 
Catalog,  FREE. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO„  Worcester,  Maas. 

Established  80  years  ago  '225) 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


«  PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  ” 

CERTIFIED  OR  UNCERTIFIED 

EED  POTATOES  "To"™ 

Free  Catalog  ox  Request 

ALDRIDGE  SONS  CO.  FISHERS,  N. 


For  Sale-“  WILSON  ’*  SOY  BEANS 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  S4  40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb. 
C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage^, sr 


kcnulne  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  40c  pound. 

I  SAM  BOBER  Newell,  South  Dakota 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


n 


nr  WHITE  PINE,  well 
•  Id  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS — $2.50  per  Box 
50  Square  Feet. 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


vitality  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 
added  profit— of  ten  double  or  triple— comes  from  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell's  seeds. 

46  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  Beed— you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

This  VaBuable  Book— 

The  1925  Isbell’s 
Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct -from- 

grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

336  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192  5  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (n) 

Name.. . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 


ROHRER’S  Sure-pa^ 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sur e-p a y 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teedor  your  money  back. 
Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Clover 

Alsike 

Timothy 

Field  Peas 

Potatoes 

Alfalfa 

Seed  Oats 

Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

D_v  y|  8MOKETOWN  Oq"* 
DOX  t1  Lancaster  Co.  * 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


ou  can  have  3  to  5  tons  more  cabbage  per  ac. .. 
y  free  cabbage  and  cauliflower  book  tells  how. 
xplains  superiority  of  Danish  seeds  and  methods 
r  cultivation.  Other  valuable  information. 
1-op  a  postal  in  the  mail  today.  Just 
ly  “send  book.” 

M.  KL1TGORD,  Importer  of  pure-bred, 
high  yielding  Danish  Seeds 
ox  R  Lima.  New  Vo-k 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOtK 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL.  This 
is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
truth  about  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  It  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  A  book 
of  1 88  pages  with  two  hundred 
color  pictures  of  the  best  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers ! 
i  are  interested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

REE  SAMPLE.  First  write  for  a 
copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual ;  then  look  through 
the  book  and  select  a  regular  1 0c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free,  and  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  postpaid.  This  free  offer  is 
good  only  until  May  1,  1925.  Write  today. 

- TEAR  HERE - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

D-18 

Name . . . . . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O, 


State 


Horticultural  Notes 


Pruning  Young  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  prune 
apple  and  peach  trees  planted  Spring 
of  1924,  Spring  of  192.°,,  Spring  of  1922? 
They  were  pruned  in  previous  years. 
I  cultivated  them  last  Summer  and 
also  applied  a  wheelbarrow  of  cow  and 
horse  manure  aoout  a  foot  from  the 
tree,  scattering  it  around.  They  are 
in  a  poultry  yard  on  very  good  ground. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  w.  b.  j.  r. 

Apple  trees  require  little  pruning 
when  they  are  young  excepting  in  a 
corrective  or  formative  way.  Every 
branch  that  is  cut  off  deprives  the 
tree  of  just  so  much  growing  surface 
and  dwarfs  it  to  some  extent.  After 


years  ago,  putting  two  grafts  in  each 
limb.  They  all  grew  well  except  one, 
and  one  of  the  grafts  grew  on  this 
limb  and  now  seems  to  look  more 
thrifty  than  the  limbs  where  both 
grafts  grew.  Would  It  be  better  to 
cut  all  of  these  grafts  except  one  on 
each  limb?  A  friend  tells  me  that  if 
I  let  both  grafts  grow  they  would 
be  apt  to  split  down.  c.  b.  g 

North  East,  Pa. 

It  is  well  to  leave  both  scions  in 
place  until  the  stub  is  fairly  well 
healed  over.  Then  one  of  them  should 
be  removed,  unless  the  branch  sup¬ 
porting  them  is  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  both  scions  without  crowding. 
If  one  is  cut  out  too  early  one  side  of 


Market  Stand  at  Monrovia,  Cal. 


the  four  or  five  scaffold  branches  have 
been  selected  and  properly  spaced,  then 
the  job  of  pruning  resolves  itself  into 
measure  of  shortening  over-vigorous 
branches  in  order  to  check  them  and 
to  balance  the  tree,  or  consists  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  crossing  and  crowding 
branches.  One  can  theorize  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pruning  for  weeks' and  he  will 
not  'be  much  the  wiser  until  he  actually 
begins  work  and  learns  through  prac¬ 
tice.  Pruning  is  a  job  of  judgment 
and  common  sense,  not  a  task  to  see 
how  much  cutting  can  be  done. 

Peaches  require  more  severe  cutting 
than  apple  trees.  During  the  first  two 
years  there  is  not  much  pruning  to  be 
done  aside  from  the  selection  of  the 


the  stub  will  be  left  without  any  flow 
of  sap  and  the  growth  of  cambium 
over  the  cut  surface  will  cease  until 
the  scion  that  is  'left  becomes  large 
enough  to  overgrow  it.  h.  b.  t. 

Roadside  Stands  in 
California 

The  writer,  one  of  your  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  East,  is  spending  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  California.  Among  other  things 
noted  is  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
the  roadside  stands  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  They  sell  everything.  We 
have  seen  some  selling  furniture,  art 
objects,  garden  ornaments,  rugs,  blan¬ 
kets.  wiekerware,  and,  of  course,  the 
usual  fruits,  vegetables,  jams,  etc.  I 


scaffold  branches.  After  that  the  head 
must  be  gradually  opened  and  then  as 
the  tree  gets  bigger  cutting  must  be 
done  to  outside  laterals.  Peaches,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  borne  on 
new  wood.  Consequently  mature  trees 
are  usually  clipped  so  as  to  thin  the 
crop  somewhat  and  also  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  new  wood  growth  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  Heading  in  and  cutting 
back  helps  to  keep  the  trees  low,  re¬ 
moves  Winter-injured  twigs,  and  keeps 
new  wood  coming  on  the  older 
branches.  h.  B-  T- 


When  to  Remove  One  Scion 
of  a  Cleft-graft 

I  grafted  some  apple  trees  three 


am  enclosing  photos  which  may  interest 
yOU.  W.  R.  GIBBS. 

P.  X.-Y. — Two  of  these  stands  are 
shown  herewith.  As  will  be  seen  they 
are  of  a  different  type  from  most  of 
our  eastern  stands.  This  plan  of  di¬ 
rect  roadside  selling  is  spreading 
everywhere  and  in  many  place  is  up¬ 
setting  the  retail  business  as  formerly 
conducted. 


Caller  :  “So  this  is  the  old  settle  you 
told  me  you  had  picked  up  at  such  a  bar¬ 
gain.  My  dear,  it’s  a  perfect  treasure ! 
It  looks  as  if  there  migh  be  some  real 
old  legend  connected  with  it.”  Hostess; 
“Well,  there  was,  but  at  the  price  I  of¬ 
fered,  the  dealer  said  he  would  have  to 
keep  the  legend  and  connect  it  with  an 
antique  bedstead  that  he  had.” — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 
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Improve  Your  Land! 


MAKE  your  land  produce  more  in  profits,  pleasure  and  attractiveness.  Plant 
more  of  it  to  fruits  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 


Think  what  you  can  do  with  your  land!  Increase  its 
value,  make  it  add  to  your  income,  year  after  year.  Let  it 
furnish  an  abundance  of  fine 

Healthful  Food  and  Dessert 
For  Your  Own  Table 

Delicious,  tasty  fruits — one  of  nature’s  best  food-gifts  to 
man.  To  raise  your  own  is  to  have  them  economically  and 
at  their  best — fresh,  juicy,  fully  ripe,  and  rich  in  taste  and 
health-giving  qualities ! 

•< 

A  Reserve — for  More  Certain  Income 

To  grow  fine,  high-priced  fruit  for  market  is  to  have  an 
additional  source  of  profit.  Then  if  the  market  on  other  crops 
should  fail  you’ll  be  thankful,  many  a  time,  for  that  fruit  to 
fall  back  on  and  turn  a  bad  year  into  a  good  one. 


Live  in  More  Homelike, 

Attractive  Surroundings 

Then,  to  give  your  home  the  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  it  can  have — to  add  to 
its  coziness,  contentment,  cheer 
and  money  value — isn’t  that  some¬ 
thing  well  worth  while  in  life? 

Perhaps  you’ve  often  thought  about  these  things.  Do  you 

want  them?  Why  not  make  up  your  mind  to  take  advantage 
of  them  this  year.  When  you  think  of  the  slight  cost— all 
out  of  proportion  with  the  many  times  more  valuable  results 
W  an°ther  season  slip  by  without  at  least  a  start. 

Direct  from  old  reliable  Green’s  Nursery,  you  can  get  all 
the  living,  growing  things  you  need — for  profit  and  beauty — at 
extremely  advantageous  prices  and  at  unusually  liberal  terms. 
All  are  of  Green  s  well-known  high-quality — healthy,  hardy, 
vigorous,  big  producing  and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 


Here  are  Some  Suggestions: 

For  Commercial  Orchard  For  such  beautiful  flowering  things,  you’ll  find  Green's 

and  Home  Fruit  Garden  Nursery  just  as  well  prepared  to  please  you  as  with  fruit 

trees.  The  same  careful,  experienced  methods  of  culture  and 
THE  NEW  CORTLAND  APPLE  the  same  reputation  and  responsibility  are  behind  them. 

Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal  for  new  fruits.  _ 

alMHHi  Big>  red  beauty;  luscious,  juicy,  rich  in  flavor.  OmHIHCHtHl  Tl*PCS 

Hangs  to  tree  and  stands  handling. 

McINTOSH  RED  APPI  F  Handsome  trees  of  many  kinds  for  shade,  windbreaks,  and 

.  At  I-,  .,  , _  attractive  settings  for  your  home 

Also  Baldwin,  Winter  Banana,  Northern  Spy,  °  * 

Delicious,  King,  etc.— in  all,  25  of  the  select,  pre¬ 
ferred  varieties  of  apples  GREEN* S  NE  W 

__  ROCHESTER  PEACH  T  fDrn  .  T  rrrnifC 

*  Also  Elberta,  Hale,  Crawford,  Champion,  Greens-  Lj  J.  JD  ti  JtC  /%.  JL*  J.  jti  FC  JV1 

boro,  Carman,  Wilma,  etc. 

OTHER  LARGE  FRUITS  Substantial  Discounts  tor  Cash  and  Early  Orders 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Apricot.  All  choice  WC  °n  ‘^■’aes-s.te  Ca.aloa 

best-paying  varieties.  Also  nut  trees.  We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  ll  Desired 

MM  CACO  GRAPES  These  terms,  combined  with  our  money-saving  nursery- 

lllr  Big,  red,  sweet  as  sugar.  Also  other  fine  varieties.  to-you  prices,  on  reliable  high  quality  stock  that  grows  and 

mm  cvDArircr  DACDDromrc  produces  in  abundance,  make  it  more  attractive  than  ever  be- 

'  v  m  nERR  ^  fore  t0  buy  direct  from  Green’s  Nursery. 

|,  Smjm  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  J 

GARDEN  ROOTS  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  G^  1*  ^  ^  FI  ^  S  1925  C8lt0.iOQ 

Dwarf  A  Book  of  Real  Value  to  You 

fj|  Apple  and  Pear  Trees  Scnd  lor  Your  FREE  Copy  Today 

_  MB™***  Ornamental,  Take  little  room.  Start  Describes  over  300  Green’s  Growing  WM 

bearing  early — usually  second  season  after  Things.  Explains  our  new  liberal,  money- 

planting.  Full  sized  fruit,  easy  to  pick,  saving  terms  in  detail.  Contains  much  in-  I  v 

from  small  trees.  Fit  in  any  garden.  Make  .  .•  A  ,  ,  .  £  ..  A  'ts  '  fel 

,  . . f  ideal,  productive  hedges.  Have  some  dwarf  ,  .  ,  r  ,  , 

fruit  trees !  the  best  varieties,  in  ap-  book  y°u  11  enJ°y  and  find  of  real  value  to  I 

"  pie  and  pear.  you.  Be  sure  you  getyour  copy.  Send  pos- 

r>  wv  tal  card  or  simply  ML*W  0  fjf  Mtp* 

For  the  HOmC  fill  in  and  mail  the 

dered  with  rows  of  blossoming  plants.  A  Y‘  ! n .* 

rambler,  wistaria,  clemates  or  fragrant  ' 

honeysuckle  clinging  to  your  porch.  A  Cpn||  i 

bed  or  two  of  magnificent  roses.  Patches  U  i  j ■ 

of  gladioli,  peonies,  phlox,  'dahlias,  etc,  your  FREE 

pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  you  =md  your  copy  today  j PP 

a  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

.  S|  6218  Green  Sf.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  Nursery  Co. 

Ml  m  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  WET X  ■;  '  .  .  jSsaTiV*  \  Kindly  send  me,  FREE,  your 

I  -  1925  Illustrated  Complete  Catalog. 

^  ^  ^  "^Address  . 
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A  REAL  SUCCESSFUL  EVERBEARER 


Vi 

ACTUAL 

SIZE 


_ >  The  greatest  and  most  sensational  strawberry  ever  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  largest  everbearer  grown.  Twice  the  size  of 
any  other.  Each  berry  a  perfect  gem.  Real  delicious  straw¬ 
berry  flavor,  dark  crimson;  red  to  the  core. 

(Plants  set  in  May  this  year  yielded  as  high  as  three  quarts 
[  of  berries  each.  MASTODON  produces  from  three  to  five 
(times  more  per  acre  than  any  berry 
/grown.  It  is  the  berry  we  have  all  been 
'  looking  for — the  successful  everbearer. 

Sold  for  S6  the  16-qt.  Case 


500,000 

GONGORD 


16-qt.  cases  on  SouthWater  St.,  Chicago,  brought  $6.00 
each,  ami  50-75c  per  quart  when  sold  on  the  street. 
MASTODON  will  make  millions  for  berry  growers.  Set 
MASTODON  this  year  and  profit.  It  thrives  every¬ 
where.  Fully  described  in  our  new  1925  illustrated  catalog. 


EQIIIT  TDCETC  Apple,  [Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  trees.  All  hardy  Northern  grown 
I  nllll  llllLCd  stock  offinest  quality.  Full  v  described  in  our  Free  Catalog— write  for  it. 

Strawberry  Plants  *3 


GRAPE  VINES 

Excellent  strain.  Vig¬ 
orous  grrowers  and  the 
country’s  standard 
for  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Especially 
priced  at  only 

$20  THOUSAND 

Good  enough  for  any¬ 
body— and  better  than 
most  Concord  Grape 
offerings.  Writeatoncel 


50 

PER 


and 

Up 


These  plants  are  grown  by  us  in  best  new  virgin 
soil;  have  strong,  heavy  roots;  are  sturdy,  quick 
growers  and  sure  producers.  Graded  to  highest 
standards  and  GUARANTEED  to  live  and  grow. 
You  take  no  risk  when  ordering  plants  from  us. 

Dl  ACIZDCDDICC  Absolutely  the  Bnest  root-cutting 
DLHwADCnniK.O  plants  in  America.  Sure  producers 
of  superior  quality  berries.  Thrive  in  coldest  .country  .Will I  net  you 
#300  to  #600  an  acrs  per  season.  Fully  described  in  1926  Catalog. 


BIG  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE! 

MASTODON  and  other  guaranteed  Strawberry, 
Raspberry ,  Blackberry  Plants,  Flowers,  Ornamental 
Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees  are  described  in  onr  big 
1925  Catalog.  Also  MONEY-SAVING  BARGAINS. 
Full  of  valuable  information. 

package  of  flower  seeds  with  each 
catalog.  Write  for  yours  today. 


BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY*  Box  73  *  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Have  a  Successful  Garden— Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 


HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners 
because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we  have  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  some  varieties.  Private  gardeners  can  ob¬ 
tain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested  and  the 
percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so 
you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them. 
Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tests. 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  color  it  contains 
many  interesting  and  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  on  request. 

Sowm  of  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering 
plants.  Our  catalog  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying 
seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at 
wholesale  prices. 

It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  the  catalog  today. 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  R.  F.  D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Has  a  standard  purity  of  99.60%  or  more  and  the 
germination  is  from  95  -  97%.  Contains  practi¬ 
cally  no  weed  seed.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  with  20%  Alsike 
contains  less  than  1%  weeds.  Very  popular  natural 
mixture  and  extra  good  value.  Get  our  Freight- 
paid  price.  Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home , 
and  market  gardens,  and  how  to  grow  j 
.  them.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  E. . 


“Sure -Crop” 
Farm  Seeds 

BETTER  SEEDS— 

For  All  Your  Needs 

— Lancaster  County  Sure 
Crop  Corn 

— Northwestern  Alfalfa 

— Oats,  two  new  varieties 

—Certified  Potatoes 

— Soybeans  and  other 
small  seeds 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
IT’S  FREE 

Free  Samples  of  seeds  desired 

REIST  SEED  COMPANY 

LANCASTER  :  PENNSYLVANIA 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  LOCK  DRAWER  501A 


■SWEET  ■ 
CLOVER 


A  splendid  and  abundant  hay 
crop  or  juicy,  succulent  silage. 
Improves  the  soil  by  nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air.  Grows 
anywhere  and  in  most  any  kind 
of  soil.  This  year  Sweet  Clover 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  red 
clover  and  a  good  substitute. 
Scott's  Seed  Guide  tells  how  to  handle 
the  crop.  Write  for  free  copjl  today. 

O.M.  Scott&SonsCo.,  336thSt.,  Marysville, 0- 


Make  Your  Garden  Happy 


Kirchhoff  introduces  “The  King  of  Outdoor 
Flowers,”  by  offering  Thirty  Meritorious  Gladioli 
for  $1  postpaid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up 
of  the  following  10  select  varieties;  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton  apple  blossom  pink.  American  shell  pink, 
Panama  flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink, 
Chris  maroon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Sehwa- 
ben  yellow,  Mrs.  Fryer  red,  peace  white,  Halley 
salmon.  Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  6  for  $5. 
W  E.  KIRCHHOFF,  Jr.,  Drawer  II,  Wilson,  Ji.Y. 


| 


I 


For  2  Names 


We  want  100,000  new  customer* 
this  year  to  become  acquainted 
with  Salzer’s  67  years  service. 
Quality,  Prices  and  Seed  Satis¬ 
faction.  1  38  Pag*  Free  Catalog, 
the  Wonder  Book,  full  of  valuable 
information.  Write  for  it  today 
and  at  same  time  send  two  names 
of  friends  who  buy  seeds  and  we 
will  send  you  free  a  20  ft.  row  of 
Salzer’s  Famous  Sweet  Peas. 


[C  SPECIALS 


I  Come  on  customers  and 
III  friends,  old  and  new. Get 
jL  the  benefit  of  these  ad¬ 
vertising  specials.  Have  the  best 
flower  garden  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  20  ft.  row  of  Astors  or  a  20 
ft  row  of  Nasturtium*  or  a  20  ft. 
row  of  Pansies,  10  cents  each. 

All  three  of  them  for  28  cents.  ^ 
These  specials  will  convince  you 
that  Salzer  gives  Biggest  Seed 
Values  your  money  ever  bought  and 
^highest  quality 


A  complete  vegetable 

Krden  consisting  of 
dieh.  Lettuce.  En¬ 
dive.  Cucumber,  Beet, 
OnJ  "  *  ‘  ~ 


nion.  Spinach.  Par¬ 
sley  .  ^Turnip ,  Tomato. 


10  full  size  packets  in 
all,  for  a  quarter.  Sal¬ 
zer  Quality  in  every 
package,  assuring  yon 
a  wonderful  garden, 
the  pride  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Flower  Gardon25e 

10  packets  best  seeds 
popular  varieties  that 
bloom  from  spring  to 
1  Fall. 


20  ft.  Row 
Sweet  Peas 


A  Farmer  Speaks  Out 

By  Glenn  W.  Birkett 


Part  III 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  (by 
permission)  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December.  Mr.  Birkett  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  line  of  reasoning  and  he 
may  not  be  an  “optimist”  as  the  word  is 
usually  defined,  but  he  certainly  gives  us 
a  high  per  cent  of  common  sense; 

There  are  those  who  deny  that  patern¬ 
alism  is  destroying  self-reliance  and 
others  who  argue  that  government  inter¬ 
ference  does  not  increase  our  trouble  and 
that  eventually  government  aid  will  be  a 
cure-all.  But  everyone  agrees  that  taxes 
are  too  high.  All  candidates  for  office 
announce  a  determination  to  lower  them. 
Even  the  very  officials  who  have  assisted 
in  the  creation  of  jobs,  commissions,  and 
so  forth,  bewail  the  lot  of  the  farmer  tax¬ 
payer.  We  learn  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  elect  men  who  will  lower  the  price 
of  things  we  must  buy  and  also  force 
the  manufacturers  of  these  article  to 
pay  more  taxes.  Most  tax-reduction 
schemes  are  merely  tax-transference. 

Taxes  on  farm  property  in  this  region 
are  absorbing  over  half  of  the  net  rental 
value.  Consequently  land  values  are  de¬ 
creasing.  Ownership  of  land,  instead  of 
being  an  asset,  is  becoming  a  liability. 
Between  1900  and  1922  expenditures  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  rose  from  $2,- 
997,155  to  $32,191,049  per  annum. 

We  need  to  re-recognize  the  function 
of  government  and  the  purpose  of  taxes. 
Recently  in  this  country  a  special  meeting 
of  the  county  board  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  an  appropriation 
to  be  distributed  as  loans  to  certain  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  not  carried  insurance  and 
who  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  a  wind¬ 
storm.  (Tax-payers  effectively  protested 
and  prevented  the  appropriation.)  It  is 
and  should  be  the  privilege  of  any  man 
to  carry  or  not  to  carry  insurance.  If 
it  is  to  be  paid  from  taxes  then  it  be¬ 
comes  compulsory.  In  a  conversation 
with  an  instructor  of  one  of  our  State 
Normal  schools  I  mentioned  the  fact  of 
the  special  meeting  as  indicative  of  the 
local  trend  toward  paternalism.  To  my 
surprise  this  teacher  of  teachers  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  using 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  His 
concern  was  with  the  men  who  disbelieved 
in  insurance  until  too  late  rather  than 
with  us  who  believed  in  it  beforehand. 
I  asked  if  the  use  of  county  money  for 
such  a  purpose  did  not  mean  that  the 
county  would  become  eventually  an  in¬ 
surance  company.  As  we  continued  the 
discussion  it  appeared  that  he  believed 
in  increasing  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Taxes  so  low  as  to  hamper  the  logical 
and  original  functions  of  govei-nment  pre¬ 
vent  appreciation  of  property.  On  the 
other  hand  extra  services  and  illogical 
use  of  government  funds  cause  rapid  de¬ 
preciation  of  property.  If  a  farm  were 
not  complemented  with  adequate  schools, 
roads,  police  protection,  and  so  forth,  it 
could  not  reach  its  normal  value.  But  if 
schools,  roads,  and  police  protection  are 
.  increased  beyond  the  ability  of  the  farm 
to  maintain  them,  and  if  a  host  of  ad¬ 
vising  and  interfering  public  officials  also 
|  are  added  to  the  farm’s  burden,  then  the 
Ifarm  depreciates  rapidly. 

|  Many  years  age  I  asked  my  father 
why  the  United  States  was  so  foolish 
as  to  sell  land  to  pioneers  for  $1.25  an 
acre  when  everybody  knew  it  would  go 
up  in  value.  He  replied  that  public  land 
yielded  no  income,  that  not  until  a  settler 
made  the  land  produce  did  it  have  more 
than  a  potential  value — that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  land  and  government  resulted  in 
no  tax  income,  but  a  combination  of  land 
and  private  enterprise  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  assistance  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  the  assistance  was  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Near  by  is  the  county  demonstration 
farm,  of  about  120  acres.  It  was  bought 
before  the  war.  Various  owners  paid 
taxes  on  the  land  in  this  farm  from  the 
time  it  left  the  possession  of  the  United 
States — in  the  thirties  or  forties — until 
it  was  bought  by  the  county.  All  this 
time  it  had  been  creating  wealth  for  its 
owners  and  had  assisted  in  carrying 
public  burdens.  Since  it  has  been  used 


as  a  model  farm  not  only  has  it  ceased 
to  help  carry  the  public  burden,  but  the 
farmers  of  other  land  must  carry  the  in¬ 
terest  on  its  investment,  its  insurance, 
its  taxes,  and  make  up  its  annual  deficit. 
For  the  year  ending  November  1,  1922, 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm,  added 
to  insurance,  taxes,  and  $2,115  deficit, 
meant  that  the  taxes  of  about  twenty 
farms  its  own  size  were  required  to  carry 
it !  Of  course  if  such  misuse  of  public 
money  were  only  occasional  the  increase 
in  taxation  would  not  be  felt.  But  where 
many  other  institutions  having  no  logical 
place  in  a  democratic  government  are 
added,  and  when  care  of  the  unfortunate 
is  so  elaborate  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  be  criminal  or  indigent,  the  total  cost 
takes  tax  money  which  should  be  used  on 
the  farms  for  washing  machines,  lighting 
systems,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  group  of  people  who  would 
benefit  so  much  by  the  elimination  of 
public  servants,  offices,  and  paternalism 
in  general,  as  farmers.  We  are  an  in¬ 
dustry — I  almost  wrote  the  industry — in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  add  our  taxes 
and  other  overhead  to  the  price  of  our 
products.  Probably  prices  of  articles  we 
buy  will  never  come  down  materially  un¬ 
til  we  lighten  the  general  expense  of 
governing.  This  is  not  argued  by  those 
who  have  the  most  time  for  speech-mak¬ 
ing  and  writing,  those  who  are  holding 
jobs  which  make  the  unbearable  taxes 
necessary. 

We  need  help  in  the  retrenchment  of 
public  expenses.  As  for  the  other  sane 
remedy  —  well,  very  few  classes  know 
more  about  thrift  and  wise  management 
than  the  American  farmer. 


Doctors’  Fees 

Is  there  any  limit  to  what  the  doctors 
can  charge  for  their  services?  January 
15  my  wife  was  taken  sick.  I  called  a 
doctor  from  Bradford.  I  live  six  miles 
from  Bradford  on  a  good  cement  road. 
Doctor  was  at  our  house  1  Vi.  hours  when 
baby  was  horn.  He  came  next  day,  10 
minutes  at  our  house;  two  days  later  he 
came  10  minutes  again.  He  charged  me 
$53.  I  paid  him.  I  am  told  that  doctor 
couldn’t  lawfully  collect  over  $25.  Can 
I  force  him  to  refund  a  part  of  this 
money?  B.  L.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  phy¬ 
sician  may  charge  for  his  services. 
Doctors  are  under  no  special  laws  in  this 
respect  that  do  not  apply  to  others  who 
have  time,  labor  and  skill  to  sell.  They 
are  under  no  legal  obligation,  as  is  often 
supposed,  to  respond  to  a  call  and  they 
are  not  obliged  to  continue  to  care  for  a 
patient  after  having  given  due  and  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  of  their  desire  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  attendance.  A  physician’s 
license  to  practise  is  not  so  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  special  privilege  granted  to  him 
by  society,  and,  therefore,  imposing  upon 
him  special  obligations,  as  it  is  a  mark 
of  special  requirements  that  have  been 
made  of  him  by  society  before  permitting 
him  to  practise.  While  he  is,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  protected  from  competition  from 
those  who  have  not  qualified  themselves 
to  treat  disease,  he,  himself,  is  forbidden 
to  attend  the  sick  until  he  has  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  the  task  by  the  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money.  He  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  special  pet  of  society,  and  he  is 
not  a  public  servant,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  chooses  to  consider  himself  under 
moral  obligations  to  those  who  need  his 
services,  a  moral  obligation  which  has 
been  unduly  stressed  in  the  past,  and 
which  physicians  themselves  are  to  blame 
for  having  permitted  to  become  so  large 
a  part  of  popular  conception  of  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  duty. 

If  a  physician  presented  me  with  what 
I  considex-ed  an  exorbitant  bill,  I  should 
x’efuse  to  pay  it  and  contest  it  in  court 
on  the  ground  of  an  unreasonable  and 
extortionate  charge.  Few  reputable  phy¬ 
sicians  would  care  to  face  a  jury  or  the 
public  in  an  action  that  would  show 
avariciousness  upon  their  part. 

M.  B.  D. 


“How’d  you  come  to  raid  that  bai'ber 
shop?”  asked  the  chief  of  the  dry  agents. 
“Well,”  replied  the  dry  agent,  “it  struck 
me  kind  of  funny  that  so  many  men 
should  buy  hair  restorer  from  a  bald- 
headed  bai'ber.” — Cincinnati  Enquii'er. 
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Time  Is  Stuff  of  Which 
Crops  Are  Made 

AAfith  the  Fordson,  you  farm  for  prosperity,  because 
your  acreage  is  broken  in  less  time;  because  your 
furrows  are  the  proper  depth,  and  because  your  seed 
beds  are  thoroughly  well  made. 

The  Fordson  saves  feeding  time,  watering  time, 
grooming  time  and  hitch-up  time.  It  needs  no 
“favoring”  or  breathing  spells.  It  will  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Fordson  farmers  finish  their  Spring  work — plowing, 
harrowing,  discing  and  seeding  —  at  the  right  time, 
because  of  their  ability  to  do  more  and  better  work 
when  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  favorable. 

Better  crops  and  bigger  bank  balances  follow  the  use 
of  the  Fordson  —  it  is  a  logical  and  time-proven 
investment. 

See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
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Ison 

PLOW 


BUILT  FOR  THE  FORDSON 


This  Wisconsin  Farmer’s 
Letter  Tells  the  Whole 
FERGUSON  Story! 


Union  Grove,  Wis.,  Dec.  8,  1924. 

“Well  that  sure  is  a  city  man’s  idea  of  a  plow,  was 
our  amused  comment  as  we  looked  over  some  FER¬ 
GUSON  plow  literature  sent  us.  After  seeing  the 
plow  on  the  dealer's  floor,  we  were  no  longer  amused, 
tho  we  were  somewhat  skeptical.  The  little  thing 
looks  so  handy  was  our  principal  reason  for  buying  it. 

“After  using  it  thru  one  of  the  most  trying  seasons  we 
have  ever  had,  we  can  confidently  say  that  the  FER¬ 
GUSON  fulfills  every  claim  made  for  it  in  a 
far  better  manner  than  anyone  could  hope  for.  When 
the  ground  was  too  wet  and  sticky  to  plow,  necessity 
'drove  us  to  it  and  the  little  plow  scoured.  Later  in  the 
year,  when  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  no  horses  and 
very  few  tractors  were  wo.-ing,  the  FERGUSON 
penetrated  and  held  the  desired  depth. 


“Our  advice  to  any  one  having  any  plowing  trouble*  to  iolve, 
whether  the  soil  is  dry  or  wet,  fields  full  of  stumps  and  stones,  or 
small  irregular  fields,  is  buy  a  Ferguson  and  a  Fordson 
and  get  some  real  work  done.  ’  ’  (Signed)  R.  H.  Runden. 

The  Ferguson  Plow  is  furnished  in  two 
sizes:  with  two  12"  bottoms  and  With  one 
16"  bottom.  Bases  for  various  conditions. 

SEE  YOUR  FORDSON 
DEALER  — He  has  the  Ferguson 
Plow,  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly; 
if  not,  write  to  us  direct  for  name  of 
nearestdistributor.  Distributors  every¬ 
where. 

RODERICK  LEAN 

MFG.  CO. 

Dtpf.  U  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Wilcox 

fertilizers 

make 

quality 

crops 

— in  abundance,  tool  What 
could  be  better  than  that? 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER] 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 


Mystic,  Connecticut 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.»K.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Construction  of  Cesspool  f 

I  wish  to  build  a  cesspool  for  about  30 
people  to  use  two  months  of  the  year, 
July  and  August.  How  big  should  it  be? 
From  the  toilet  to  the  cesspool  is  about 
300  ft.,  a  little  down  grade,  and  then  it  is 
quite  steep  the  other  side.  Do  you  think 
I  can  pipe  it  as  far  as  this?  o.  b. 

Accord,  X.  Y. 

A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well  stoned 
up  without  mortar,  so  that  the  liquid  con¬ 
tents  may  seep  away  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil.  Necessary  size  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil ;  if  open  sand  or 
gravel,  liquids  leach  away  readily ;  if  the 
soil  is  loam  or  clay,  a  cesspool  may  sim¬ 
ply  fill  up  as  a  tight  cistern  would.  Cess¬ 
pools  are  not  to  be  advised  except  in  open 
types  of  soil  and  where  they  can  be  locat¬ 
ed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
household  wells.  I  judge  that  yours  is  to 
be  used  during  the  Summer  months  only, 
for  temporary  boarders  or  campers.  If 
so,  dig  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  well 
that  you  use ;  several  hundred  feet  is  not 
too  far,  and  locate  it  upon  the  down-hill 
side  of  the  well.  If  neighbors  are  near, 
it  should  not,  of  course,  be  located  near  or 
above  any  wells  used  by  them.  In  soil 
suited  to  a  cesspool,  one  5  ft.  across  and 
G  to  S  ft.  deep  would  probably  be  amply 
large  for  your  purpose.  To  avoid  clog¬ 
ging,  lay  your  pipe  to  the  cesspool  on  an 
even  grade,  giving  it  as  much  pitch  as 
practicable,  cement  the  joints  and  see  to 
it  that  the  cement  does  not  reach  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  pipe,  to  catch  and  hold  paper, 
etc.  A  septic  tank  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
cesspool  anywhere  else  than  where  the 
latter  can  be  located  at  a  long  distance 
from  any  well.  M.  B.  d. 


Farmer’s  Record  Income 

(Continued  from  Page  300) 
more  than  anything  else  is  somebody 
with  a  large  and  resonant  voice  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  do  it  yourself.” 
Further  he  says :  “When  a  farmer  gets 
it  into  his  head  that  a  political  party 
will  help  him,  he  is  a  sucker.”  Legis¬ 
lation,  organization,  pooling,  farm 
loans,  etc.,  are  of  no  permanent  good, 
and  these  coveted  foreign  markets  are 
a  curse  to  American  production,  but 
we  need  the  deficits  grown  and  manu¬ 
factured  here,  and  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  farmers  to  get  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  arrest  of  John 
Leventine,  a  taxi  driver  who  shot  Dennis 
J.  Kenny  in  Brooklyn,  N.  .Y.,  Jan.  29,  in 
a  dispute  over  fare,  occurred  Feb.  5. 
Leventine  admitted  to  the  police  that  he 
was  a  felon  and  had  no  license,  yet  had 
driven’ taxicabs  about  the  streets  of  New 
York  three  months.  This  driver  had 
twice  stolen  automobiles,  once  having 
sentence  suspended  and  the  second  time 
being  sent  to  Elmira  Reformatory.  He 
also  had  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  five 
years  for  grand  larceny.  In  his  confes¬ 
sion  he  said  he  rented  his  cab  for  .$5  a 
night  from  Joseph  Seni,  who  has  six 
taxicabs  in  a  garage  at  621  West  42d 
Street,  near  Uth  Avenue.  What  he  took 
in  above  that  sum  by  picking  up  fares 
was  his. 

Property  valued  at  $545,372,782  was 
burned  in  the  United  States  during  1923, 
according  to  figures  compiled  and  made 
public  Feb.  5  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  This  sets  a  new 
high  record  for  yearly  fire  losses  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  This  brings  the  total 
fire  waste  in  the  United  States  for  the 
five  years  ending  with  December,  1923, 
to  $2,305,746,871.  an  amount  exceeding 
the  wholesale  value  of  the  million  odd 
passenger  automobiles  produced  in  this 
country  in  1923. 

In  a  dense  fog,  which  slowed  up  street 
car  and  vehicular  traffic  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Feb.  6,  three  men  lost  their  lives 
wlieu  the  automobile  in  which  they  were 
riding  was  struck  by  a  Fort  Wayne  pas¬ 
senger  train  at  a  grade  crossing  at  Leets- 
dale.  The  victims  are  C.  A.  Perry  and 
C.  J.  Demmerst,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  L.  C.  Lavelle  of  Ambridge. 

The  Montana  State  Senate,  29  to  24, 
Feb.  6,  refused  to  ratify  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Fifteen  other  States  have 
declined  to ‘ratify  the  amendment.  Defeat 
in  13  States  only  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  ratification. 

One  employee  met  death  and  30  firemen 
were  overcome  by  fumes  when  fighting 
a  fire  resulting  from  an  explosion  in  a 
sub-basement  of  the  Hotel  William  Penn 
— the  largest  hostelry  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
Feb.  6.  Guests  were  not  disturbed,  the 
fire  being  two  floors  below  the  street 
level.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  alcohol  and  turpentine  in  a  store¬ 
room. 

Judge  Talley  in  General  Sessions,  New 


York,  Feb.  6,  sentenced  Moe  Turman, 
Brooklyn  manipulator  of  finance,  whose 
obligations  increased  in  10  years  from 
$100  to  almost  $2,000,000,  to  serve  from 
5  to  10  years  in  Sing  Sing.  At,  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  sentence  Judge  Talley 
will  recommend  that  he  be  deported.  Tur¬ 
man  is  not  a  citizen.  Under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Penal  Code,  forgery  in  the 
second  degree,  of  which  Turman  pleaded 
guilty,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years.  Judge  Talley 
included  the  maximum  sentence  despite 
his  plea  of  guilty.  Commutation  of  sen¬ 
tence  is  based  on  the  minimum  term  of 
an  indefinite  sentence.  By  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  Turman  cannot  be  freed  from  pris¬ 
on  for  three  years  and  nine  months. 

Feb.  7  an  explosion  in  a  film  factory 
at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  caused  the  death  of 
one  man  and  injuries  to  10  others.  The 
property  loss  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
It  was  believed  that  friction  caused  a 
spark  in  winding  a  film. 

Conditions  at  Nome,  Alaska,  Feb.  9, 
are  more  favorable.  The  diphtheria  situ¬ 
ation  seems  to  be  under  control.  The 
Board  of  Health  has  wired  the  flyers 
waiting  at  Fairbanks  to  fly  with  more 
antitoxin  that  it  doesn’t  think  the  flight 
necessary,  especially  in  the  teeth  of  an¬ 
other  blizzard.  Dr.  Curtis  Welch,  United 
States  Public  Health  Physician,  reports 
many  of  the  diphtheria  patients  are  im¬ 
proving.  No  further  trouble  is  antici¬ 
pated,  for  it  is  believed  the  new  relay 
dog  race,  then  in  progress  will  get  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  serum  in  time  if 
emergencies  should  arise. 

Looming  out  of  a  heavy  fog  onto  a 
crowded  grade  crossing  at  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  a  freight  locomotive,  Feb.  10  crushed 
out  the  lives  of  four  men  and  two  women, 
injured  two  other  persons  and  demolished 
a  motor  car  and  a  motor  truck  before  it 
could  be  stopped.  The  dead  are  Anna  E. 
Medinger,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher ;  Nora 
Harrison,  Linwood,  Pa.,  a  nurse ;  Joseph 
Otty,  Marcus  Hook;  John  F.  Newlin, 
Linwood ;  William  Whitman,  Chester, 
and  Joseph  Colonna,  Marcus  Hook. 

By  the  testimony  of  William  II.  Haar, 
a  wealthy  bootlegger  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
now  a  convict  in  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Atlanta,  the  Government  Feb.  10 
strengthened  its  case  against  A.  E.  Sar- 
tain,  former  warden  ;  L.  ,T.  Fletcher,  for¬ 
mer  deputy  warden ;  and  Lawrence  Rhiel, 
a  friend  of  Sartain’s,  all  on  trial  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  for  bribery  and  conspiracy  in 
connection  with  alleged  assignment  of 
certain  convicts  to  easy  tasks  and  special 
privileges.  Sartain  was  removed  when 
indicted  and  Fletcher  resigned  during  the 
investigation  which  preceded  his  indict¬ 
ment.  Haar  testified  he  paid  Rhiel  $10,- 
500  after  it  was  agreed  that  the  seven 
Savannah  bootlegger  convicts  Haar  rep¬ 
resented  should  have  preferential  treat¬ 
ment. 

Traveling  at  “excessive  speed”  through 
fog  which  hid  the  sharp  incline  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  219th  Street  station  of 
the  Interborough  White  Plains  Road 
elevated  structure,  New  York  City,  a 
south  bound  five-car  shuttle  train  tele¬ 
scoped  a  second  shuttle  train,  Feb.  9, 
ramming  it  into  a  stationary  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  L  express  and  causing  two  deaths. 
Six  persons  were  seriously  injured  and 
at  least  50  received  treatment  for  bruises 
and  shock. 

A  bag  containing  $4,800.  of  which  $2,- 
400  was  in  cash,  was  seized  by  four  rob¬ 
bers  in  New  York,  Feb.  9  after  they  had 
forced  James  H.  Burt,  assistant  manager 
of  Loew’s  83d  Street  Theater  into  a 
limousine.  The  robbers  escaped  after 
bringing  Burt  into  the  hallway  of  an 
apartment  house  at  79th  Street  aud  Am¬ 
sterdam  Avenue. 

Two  armed  baudits  robbed  ,T.  A.  Waix- 
ner,  superintendent  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
Coal  Company,  of  a  $10,000  payroll  at 
Uriehsville,  Ohio,  Feb,  10,  and  escaped 
in  an  automobile.  The  robbery  occurred 
oil  a  bridge,  in  a  dense  fog. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— England  is 
setting  about  to  raise  her  own  sugar  so 
that  iu  this  respect  she  may  he  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was 
asserted  Feb.  4  by  Lord  Invernairn, 
chairman  of  William  Beardmore  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  ship  builders  specializing  in  battle¬ 
ships  ;  chairman  of  Duncan  Stewart  Coin- 
paiiy,  manufacturers  of  machinery ;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jamaica  Sugar  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  Sugar 
Company,  wheu  he  arrived,  enroute  to 
Jamaica,  aboard  the  Cunayd  liner  Ber- 
engaria.  He  said :  “The  war  showed  us 
how  dependent  we  were  on  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  sugar.  We  experimented  with 
the  cultivation  of  beet  sugar  in  England 
and  the  experiment  was  successful.  Now 
beet  sugar  is  grown  all  over  England.  The 
government  is  so  interested  that  it  has 
offered  a  bonus  of  £10  a  ton  guaranteed 
for  10  years  to  encourage  the  production 
of  sugar.  The  bonus  is  paid  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  reverts  to  the  farmer.  The 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  England 
is  about  2,000,000  tons. 

The  Canadian  Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  Feb.  9,  reported  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa,  that  30,604  Cana¬ 
dian  war  veterans  have  been  established 
as  farmers.  Of  this  number,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  24,148  have  been  granted  loans 
and  the  rest  given  grants  of  Dominion 
land  without  loans.  The  amount  expend¬ 
ed  for  land,  clearing,  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  and  stock  equipment  was  $103,150,- 
098.  In  initial  payments  and  repayments 
of  principal  and  interest  $19,000,000  has 
been  returned  to  the  Government. 
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Seedlings  for  the  Flower 
Garden 

If  we  would  liave  an  abundance  of 
flowers  next  Summer  we  must  make 
our  plans  early.  There  are  so  many 
flowers  that  are  easy  to  raise  from 
seed  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
have  a  goodly  supply  to  set  out  in  our 
beds  in  the  Spring. 

Geraniums  are  a  favorite  with  most 
flower  lovers,  and  requiring  quite  a 
little  care,  through  the  Winter,  we 
find  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  a  new 
supply  from  seed.  Send  to  your  fav¬ 
orite  seed  house,  and  buy  a  package  of 
California  Giants,  sow  them  in  the 
house  in  February  or  early  March, 
transplant  to  the  open  beds  at  garden¬ 
making  time.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
greatly  pleased  at  the  results.  You 
will  have  all  colors,  shading  from  white 
down  through  the  pinks  to  the  darkest 
red,  both  single  and  double. 

From  my  experience  I  have  found 
you  get  a  very  nice  collection  of  Coleus 
from  the  mixed  hybrid  seed.  Sow 
about  the  time  you  sow  the  geran¬ 
iums,  and  transplant  to  the  open  bed 
when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and 
here,  you  must  use  caution.  The  Coleus 
is  very  tender,  so  much  more  so  than 
the  geranium,  that  you  must  be  quite 
sure  the  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

For  Cannas  I  get  best  results  from 
the  type  catalogued  as  “Indian  Shot.” 
The  seeds  being  very  hard,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pierce  the  outside  shell,  either 
cutting  a  notch  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
filing  a  notch  with  a  small  rat-tail 
file.  Then  soak  in  water  several  days 
before  planting.  After  planting  keep 
the  soil  very  moist  as  the  Canna  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  Trans¬ 
plant  to  the  open  bed  in  the  Spring, 
being  sure  not  to  neglect  to  water 
them,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  rain¬ 
fall.  You  will  have  some  blossoms  the 
first  year,  and  a  nice  supply  of  roots 
for  the  next  year’s  planting. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  Dahlias 
to  choose  from.  These  can  either  he 
started  in  the  house,  and  transplanted, 
or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
beds  in  Spring.  I  have  had  lovely 
flowers  the  first  year  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open,  the  latter  part  of  May. 

I  have  successfully  raised  roses  and 
Cyclamens  from  seed,  but  these  require 
so  much  longer  time  to  reap  results, 
that  most  people  do  not  care  to  bother 
with  them,  but  if  you  have  the  time 
and  patience,  I  feel  that  you  are  fully 
repaid  in  the  end. 

While  we  are  talking  about  flowers 
we  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the 
pansy.  You  can  reasonably  expect 
blossoms  in  eight  weeks  from  time  of 
planting  the  seed.  If  planted  in  the 
house  in  April  transplant  to  the 
open  bed  when  four  true  leaves  have 
formed.  They  will  be  blooming  in 
.Tune,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  joy 
until  hard  frosts  stop  them. 

New  York.  grace  v.  tester. 


Securing  Deed 

One  of  our  Michigan  readers,  who 
forgets  to  sign  his  name,  brings  up  a 
point  of  law  which  may  interest  some 
of  our  other  people.  He  says  he 
bought  a  place  on  the  installment  plan 
about  a  year  ago.  The  man  who  sold 
him  the  place  has  since  lost  his  mind, 
so  that  the  last  payment  could  not  be 
given  directly  to  him.  This  man  has 
since  died,  and  the  payment  will  be 
due  in  February.  The  widow  fails  to 
answer  letters  written  her.  Now  this 
man  wants  to  know  if  in  such  a  case 
ho  could  get  a  deed  to  his  property 
from  the  court.  The  answer  to  this  is 
“Yes.”  In  such  a  case,  if  the  facts 
are  proven,  the  court  will  take  care  of 
the  buyer. 


Save  work  •  Increase  profits 

by  usins  Fairbanks  -Morse 

Produels 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  farmer  for  over  60  years 
— actually  finding  out  what  type  of  equipment 
best  fits  the  farmer’s  requirements.  Those  60 
years  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  quality 
and  lowering  the  prices  of  Fairbanks-Morse  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Today,  over  a  million  farmers  are  using 
Fairbanks-Morse  farm  power  equipment  because 
it  is  the  finest,  most  practical  and  lowest-priced 
line  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


These  farmers  base  their  judgment  on  what 
Fairbanks-Morse  Products  actually  do  for  them. 
It’s  a  question  of  getting  the  biggest  value  for 
the  money.  Every  product  described  below 
will  help  to  reduce  the  hard  work  on  your  farm 
and  will  enable  you  to  make  more  money  from 
farming. 

See  the  local  Fairbanks-Morse  authorized 
dealer  for  complete  information.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  latest  descriptive  literature. 


“B”  Feed  Grinders 

Grind  grain  mixtures  as  well 
as  any  single  grain.  When 
grinding  plates  are  worn  on 
one  side  they  can  be  turned 
and  used  again.  Non-bridg¬ 
ing  hopper,  safety  flywheel, 
cutting  knife  adjustable 
from  outside — extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  assures  long  life. 

Prices 

No.  4 . $11.00 

No.  8 .  40.00 

No.  10 .  55.00 

Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Home  Light 
and  Power  Plants 

Both  electric  light  and  en¬ 
gine  power  from  one  plant 
at  one  cost.  Engine  power  is 
available  at  belt  pulley  while 


battery  is  being  charged.  En¬ 
gine  power  alone  or  electric 
light  alone  at  any  time. 
Double  utility  atone  lowcost. 

Prices 


No.  li/2  Plant . $325.00 

No.  3  Plant . $525.00 


Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 


All  parts  are  completely  en¬ 
closed  and  run  in  oil.  Cut 
pinion  and  worm  gear  elim¬ 
inate  many  parts.  Crank- 
shaftisdrop  forged.  All  work¬ 
ing  parts  machined  to  close 
limits.  Simple,  all-metal 
construction — builtforalife- 
time  of  service.  Self-regulat- 
ing.  Quick  down  stroke,  slow 
lift — actual  pumping  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  Wheel  is 
tilted  to  take  advantage  of 
slightest  wind.  Sizes:  8  ft. 
and  larger. 


Other  Fairbanks-Morse  Products 
are  washing  machines,  electric 
motors,  a  complete  line  of  general 
service  pumping  equipment,  pump 
jacks,  power  heads,  etc. 


Home  Water  Plants 

At  an  extremely  low  cost  you 
canhavewater  underpressure 
— hot  or  cold — in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  laundry , barn,  water  - 
ing  trough — wherever  you 
want  it.TheFairbanks-Morse 
Home  Water  Plant  operates 
automatically.  There  is  an 
outfit  to  draw  water  from 
cistern,  spring,  shallow  well 
or  deep  well. 

120  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  8-gal. 
galv’d  tank,  complete  $84.75 
200  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump, 60-cycle  motor, 35-gal. 
galv’d  tank, complete  $115.00 
Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine 
or  electric  drive,  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  priced. 

Prices  quoted  are  cash 
f.  o.  b.  factory 


"Z"  Engines 

Over  400,000  farmers  use  this 
engine  because  i  t  is  low  in  first 
cost,  low  in  operating  cost, 
and  isabsolutely  dependable. 
It  is  simple,  sturdy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  or  magneto  ignition; 
suction  fuel  feed;  positive 
lubrication;  renewable  die- 
cast  bearings;  parts  subject 
to  wear  are  hardened  and 
ground;  crankshaft,  con¬ 
necting  rod  and  camshaf  t  are 
drop  forgings.  More  drop 
forgings  and  specially  heat 
treated  parts  are  used  than  in 
any  other  engine  of  this  type. 
Highestquality  obtainable — 
at  the  lowest  price  possible! 

Prices 

1  */2  h-  P-  fiat-  equipt.  $  48.50 
1 1/2  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  58.50 
3  h.  p.  bat.  equipt. .  83.50 
3  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  98.50 
6  h.  p.  mag.  equipt.  153.50 

Prices  quoted  are  cash 
f.  o.  b.  factory ;  add  freight 
to  your  town 


t* 


See  the  local 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Authorized  Dealer, 
or  write  us. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  £r  CO. 

Manufacturers _ _ Ch  icago,_  U.  S.  A. 

FAI RBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. ,  Dept.  204  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descrip- 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  tive  literature  and  complete  information  concerning 

the  items  1  have  checked  below: 


□  "Z”  Engines 

□  Home  Water  Plants 

□  “B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power 

Plants 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines 


Name . 

Address .  R.  F.  D 

Town  .  State . 


NOTE  TO  DEALERS 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
has  a  new  sales  plan 
that  offers  greatly  In¬ 
creased  opportunity  to 
dealers  i  n  open  terri¬ 
tory.  Write  for  details- 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 


FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  td  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  axidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

53  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


II /p  Tan  and  make  to 
1 1  lull  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners  ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


SSES 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HOLDENs 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  Is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16)4  ft-  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  a3k  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil-Tested-^ 


What  about  your  soi!?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  287  Peoria  Illinois 


WE  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
sell!  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

tpkj  lcQRRUCATEO -PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


LEADCLAD  Wire  Fence 

jp-  ite  for  our  Booklet 

Which  will  tell  you  what  others  have 
learned  about  LEADCLAD.  Know  about 
this  Fence  and  Roofing  before  you  buy. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


California  StateuoARD . 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  fide 
farmers  on  36>£  years’  time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per  acre  varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  36t£  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Vour  opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed  freeon  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Calenizatien  Agent,  Santa  Ee  Ry,,  90S  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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(Top- Dressing 
Talk  No.  5 

To  Check  the  Potato  Scab — 

CHOOSE  your  potato  fertilizer  carefully 
and  scab  trouble  will  disappear.  Do  not 
allow  any  alkaline  ammoniate  in  the  brand  you 
select.  Specify  that  all  the  quick-acting  nitro¬ 
gen  shall  be  in  the  form  of  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Agricultural  authorities  agree  that 
the  sulphur  in  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  will  give, 
the  control  reaction  needed  and  moreover, 
it  comes  as  a  part  of  your  fertilizer,  without 
additional  cost.  An  increase  in  the  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  helps  to  make  the  fertilizer 
drier  and  more  drillable. 

Our  bulletins  tell  you  how — 

Helpful  bulletins  free.  Knowledgeas  to  the 
use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  var¬ 
ious  crops  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 


Radio  News 


Screeching 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  radio 
troubles,  but  none  seems  to  be  just  my 
case.  Our  radio  is  Radiola  R.C.A.  Ill, 
and  we  use  2-tu'be  WD-11.  We  are 
bothered  so  with  screeching  noises  and 
when  we  tune  out  the  screeching  and 
howling  it  also  tunes  out  the  station.  We 
can  tune  in  our  local  station  all  right, 
but  cannot  get  outside  stations  without 
the  screeching  noises.  mbs.  l.  S. 

Screeching  in  your  set  may  be  due  to 
several  causes.  If  your  “B”  battery  is  old 
and  weak,  it  usually  causes  screeching 
due  to  the  fact  that  you  do  not  get  enough 
voltage  from  them  to  make  the  tubes 
work  properly.  If  you  turn  up  the  tubes 
too  far  they  will  also  screech,  but  we 
think  that  the  trouble  is  most  likely  to 
be  with  a  weak  “B”  battery. 

WD-11  tubes  require  only  iy2  volts  to 
make  them  work.  Possibly  your  batteries 
are  connected  so  that  you  are  using  more 
than  this,  and  that  may  cause  your 
trouble.  Connect  dry  cell  batteries  each 
of  1  y2  volts  in  multiple  or  parallel,  that 
is,  connect  all  the  center  posts  together 
and  all  the  outer  posts  together.  This 
will  give  you  the  right  voltage  no  matter 
how  many  “A”  batteries  you  use. 

For  “A”  batteries  do  not  buy  the  or¬ 
dinary  No.  6  dry  battery  but  buy  the 
No.  6-A  battery,  which  has  longer  life. 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 
I  am  especially  interested  in . 


( write  name  of  crops  on  line  above ) 


I  . ; . ,  y/  -  ;  •  ; . ;  ; . 

■  and  wish  you  to  send  m-  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

1  OB 


Name 


Gasport  Basket  Factory  and  Orchard 

Supply  House 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Baskets,  Ladders,  Dusters,  Sprayers, 

Spray  Materials,  Dust  Mixers,  Pick¬ 
ing  Bags,  Barrel  Presses,  etc. 

John  Bacon,  Proprietor  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower 


The  Old  Reliable 

McWhorter 
Force  Feed 

Sows  broadcast  or  side-dresses 
rows  of  growing  crops. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter. 
Write  for  folder  showing 
many  styles. 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 
618-A  So.  Washington  Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES  ON 

Hydrated  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime 

Agents  Wanted  -  -  Write  for  Prices 

CARLT.  PHARO  P.O.Box  1042  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Charging  Battery  from 
Light  Plant 

What  manner  would  be  the  best  to  use 
a  lighting  plant  battery  as  the  “A”  bat¬ 
tery  for  ‘five  and  six-volt  radio  tubes? 
How  can  six-volt  storage  battery  be 
charged  from  this  plant?  Plant  con¬ 
sists  of  16  cells  of  two  volts  each,  and  is 
located  about  125  ft.  from  the  radio  in¬ 
strument.  Battery  is  charged  about 
every  four  or  five  days.  E.  d.  s. 

Sorento,  Ill. 

To  use  the  32-volt  light  batteries  as  an 
“A”  battery  of  six  volts,  you  have  to  run 
two  wires  from  the  light  battery  to  your 
set.  At  the  battery  end  make  connections 
with  flexible  wire,  and  connect  to  the 
first  three  cells,  and  after  using  them  a 
few  days  connect  to  the  next  three  and 
so  on  till  you  have  used  15  cells,  then 
start  again,  beginning  with  cell  number 
2-3-4  then  5-6-7  aud  so  on  ending  with 
14-15-16.  This  will  use  all  of  the  16 
cells.  Be  sure  that  you  use  correct  con¬ 
nections  of  positive  to  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  negative  or  the  set  will  not  work. 
This  will  be  satisfactory  up  to  distances 
of  30  to  40  ft. 

To  charge  a  storage  battery  use  the 
connection  shown  in  the  diagram  given 
on  page  254,  and  do  your  charging  wben 
the  generator  is  running,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  you  use  lamps  for  resistance  and  can 
control  the  amount  of  current,  the  larger 
the  lamps  the  more  amperage  will  go  into 
the  battery.  It  is  best  not  to  charge  at 
over  4  to  6  ampere  rate. 


Selecting  a  Radio 

Just  what  should  1  get  as  a  receiving 
set?  I  live  well  back  in  the  country, 
have  no  current.  The  nearest  set  is  40 
rods  distant.  I  wish  to  use  a  loud 
speaker.  j.  w.  B. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

One  cannot  with  justice  to  you  or  to 
the  makers  of  radio  sets  tell  you  what 
is  the  best  set  to  buy.  As  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  each  person  has  his  own  opinion 
of  what  he  thinks  best,  and  as  price 
plays  a  great  deal  of  the  part  in  selecting 
a  set  one  has  to  get  the  best  that  they 
can  for  the  money  they  wish  to  spend. 
My  suggestion  is  for  you  to  listen  to 
some  of  your  neighbors’  sets,  and  if  they 
work  well  and  are  satisfactory,  buy  such 
a  set.  In  this  way  you  can  get  first¬ 
hand  information  about  some  different 
kinds  of  sets. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  get  at  least 
a  3-tube  set  for  then  you  can  use  a  loud 
speaker.  If  you  can  use  a  storage  Y- 
volt  battery  for  the  “A”  battery,  then 
get  a  storage  battery  set,  otherwise  you 
will  need  a  dry  battery  set  out  in  the 
country.  The  storage  battery  set  will 
give  you  more  volume  than  the  dry  bat¬ 
tery  set  under  normal  conditions. 

Pullman  Porter  :  “Do  you  usually 
sleep  feet  first  or  head  first?”  Fat  Man: 
“I  usually  sleep  all  over  at  the  same 
time.” — Credit  Lost. 


|  “FRIEND”  | 


“AIR-DRAFT” 

t rade.  mapk-rf  g.  — 

u 

THOUSANDS  of  fruit  growers  are  asking 
about  “Air-Draft.” 

A  careful  study  of  this  “Air-Draft”  will 
fully  reveal  its  value  and  the  importance  of 
employing  the  maximum  “Air-Draft”  in 
your  spraying  operations. 

Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Circular 
which  fully  describes  this  wonderful  discovery 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by 
L.  Herring,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  In  New 
England  by  Bolton  Fruit  Co.,  Bolton, 
Mass.  In  Penna.  and  New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Many  other  dealers  and 
distributors  throughout 
the  country. 

Give  Fruit  Acreage 

Name 
This 
Paper 


Quality  and  Service  at  the  Right  Price 

CROXTON  BRAND 

FERTILIZERS 

(Tankage  Base) 

Mean  Crop  Insurance 

All  Grades  Raw  Materials  and 
Chemicals  Carried  in  Stock 

New  Jersey  and  New  York 
farmers  deal  direct  on  cash 
basis  and  save  discounts  and 
agents  commission. 

Sales  Department 

N.  J.  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

40  Rector  Street,  :  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  cost  of  Alfalfa  Seed  ia  a  small  item  when 
spread  over  the  life  of  the  crop— five  to  ten  years.  It 
pays  to  getthebestseedtobehad— our  “Northwest” 
Brand.  Grown  where  only  hardy  plants 
can  live.  Clean,  plump,  bright  seed. 

Sold  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee. 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  this,  also 
certified  “Grimm”  Alfalfa,  Clover, 

Corn,  Oats  and  other  Seeds.  Write 
tor  it  today.  Mention  Crops  that  inter¬ 
est  you;  we’ll  send  samples — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

2  Box  15C,  Landisvillc,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HIGH  TEST  SEED  CORN 

Learning  and  Early  Mastodon,  the  two  best 
varieties  for  ensilage  with  actual  test 
of  over  95#  germination. 

Learning  $2.50  per  bu..  Early  Mastodon  $2.75 
per  bu.  Check  with  order.  Bags  free. 
Freight  paid  to  2nd  zone  on  10  bu.  orders. 
Good  seed  is  scarce  this  year  so  order 
now  as  our  stock  is  limited. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS  :  W1NSTED,  CONN. 


PEACH  TREES 


ELBERTA,  J.  H, 
HALE,  2to3ft., 10c. 
3  to  4  ft.,  20c. 


rt  Ip  IT*  lyr.,  10c„  $7.00 

Concord  Grape  Vines 

All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh-dug 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co,  KTEKNER&s 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Irish  Gobbler  tatoes.  Grown  on  our  own 

farm. Write  N .  A.  BAKER  A  SONS,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS. etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  shocks  that  are  so 
injurious  to  the  Spine  and  ner- 
'vuus  system.  It  is  a  necessary 
luxury.  Fits  any  machine.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  pleased  users. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post  for  $4.00. 
Send  for  circular.  GEO  j  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  Madewto  au£-hdto'any 

farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  J.  S.  Greenleaf,  Anson,  Maine 


imuiiuimmmmiiimiiimmmiimmm 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmi 
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THE  steady,  sure-fire  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Hercules  makes 
spraying  not  only  more  thorough 
but  quicker.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  pressure  drives  the 
spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 
The  Hercules  is  always  ready 
when  you  need  it  most. 

It  is  the  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  that  has 
made  it  the  power  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sprayers.  It 
never  needs  coaxing  or  skilled 
attention.  The  Wico  Magneto 
keeps  it  sparking  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  cost  of  a  Hercules 
equipped  sprayer  is  no  more 
than  that  of  less  dependable 
ones.  In  fact  the  initial  price  of 
the  Hercules  is  less  than  that 
of  most  standard  make  engines. 

There  is  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  that  was  designed  for 
your  orchard  — one  for  your  farm. 
They  range  in  size  from  l'/2  H.  P. 
up.  Each  is  guaranteed. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — 
concrete  mixers,  hoists,  grading  ma¬ 
chinery,  saw  rigs,  pumps, etc., be  sure 
that  you  get  it  equipped  with  depen¬ 
dable,  guaranteed  Hercules  power. 

There  is  a  Hercules  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  engine  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Hercules  equipped  machinery.  Or, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,D  ept.H,  Evansville,  Ind 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


ACME  Hand 
Potato 
Planters 


j  The  '  “Acme”  plants 
them  deep,  fast  as  you 
can  walk,  and  without 
packing  the  soil — the 
cheapest  and 
best  way  to 
plant  po¬ 
tatoes 
All 

Practical 
Styles 


Strong,  Neat 
and  they 
Work  Right 


Years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  what 
the  farmer  needs  in 
planters.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  style  is  found  in 
the  “Acme”  line  and 
each  style  made  in  the 
best  way — first  class  ma¬ 
terial,  first  class  workman¬ 
ship.  You’ll  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  an  “Acme”  tool. 
Insist  on  an  “Acme”  when  you 
go  to  your  dealer. 

Free  Potato  Book 

Booklet  “The  Acme; 
of  Potato  Profit,”  //  m 
valuable  pointers  I  /*  O  Mil  C 
in  potato  growing,  ™ 

free.  Write  today 
'\  to  Dept.  17 


Potato  Implement  Co. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


TRadc  map* 


RCGI3TCRC 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  AH  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Strawberries,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  ,  i  st  as  band  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  CO.Dept.15, Chicago, III. 
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Snowbound  in  Western 
New  York 

Never  in  the  recollection  of  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitant  has  there  been  such  a 
snowstorm  in  this  section  as  came  on 
January  29.  Here  in  Yates  Co..  N.  Y.. 
the  snow  is  42  inches  deep  on  the  level. 
The  storm  began  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  and  grew  worse  as  the  day  wore 
on:  by  nightfall  there  was  30  inches 
of  snow  and  more  falling  steadily.  It 
was  a  white  world,  the  hills  were  lost 
from  view  in  the  white  clouds  of  snow. 
I  was  alone  with  my  young  daughter : 
my  husband  had  gone  to  Penn  Yan, 
the  county  seat,  eight  miles  away.  As 
the  storm  increased  I  knew  that  the 
trolley  line  that  connects  our  village 
with  Penn  Yan  would  he  unable  to 
run  the  cars.  At  night  a  few  autos 
were  still  plowing  their  way  slowly 
homeward  through  the  snow,  and  I  had 
hopes  that  my  husband  would  reach 
home.  At  nine  o’clock  I  gave  up  all 
hopes,  and  putting  on  knickers  and 
high  arctics  I  waded  to  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor’s  to  get  him  to  come  and  feed  the 
stock.  Such  an  experience  as  it  was — 
there  was  no  track  and  the  snow  near¬ 
ly  to  my  waist.  Before  I  was  out  of 
our  yard  I  was  scarcely  able  to  move 
or  breathe;  every  few  steps  I  would 
have  to  stop  and  rest. 

But  what  a  silent,  beautiful  night  it 
was :  I  had  the  feeling  as  I  stood  there 
in  the  storm,  of  being  all  alone  in  the 
universe.  But  it  was  no  time  for 
poetic  emotions,  with  hungry  cows  out 
in  the  snow.  After  much  effort  I 
reached  the  home  of  my  neighbor,  and 
he  came  back  with  me  to  care  for  the 
stock.  Fortunately  it  was  not  very  cold. 

Friday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  with  some  wind  that  was  drifting 
the  snow.  Men  on  horseback  were 
slowly  wallowing  to  the  barns  to  care 
for  the  stock.  Wells  had  to  be  shoveled 
out. 

Near  noon  on  Friday  I  heard  from 
my  husband.  The  trolley  on  which  he 
left  Penn  Yan  the  night  before  at  four 
o’clock,  and  on  which  were  20  high 
school  students,  was  stuck  in  the  snow 
four  miles  from  town.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  near  had  taken  in  all  the  passeng¬ 
ers.  and  they  ’phoned  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  home  that  night.  It 
seemed  almost  unbelievable  in  this  lake 
region  that  a  storm  could  entirely  tie 
up  traffic  like  this. 

Friday  evening  my  daughter  and  I 
settled  down  to  our  second  night  alone, 
glad  for  our  cosy  rooms,  and  our  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  food  and  fuel.  But 
how  we  missed  our  mail,  not  even  a 
cross-word  puzzle  to  do.  But  if  we  are 
shut  in  we  have  had  two  wonderful 
experiences  in  the  last  few  days.  We 
have  seen  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  the  falling  of  42  inches  of  snow. 

Saturday  morning  the  good  neigh¬ 
bor  dug  out  the  pigs.  They  were  safe 
and  sound  after  their  two  days  hiber¬ 
nation  :  he  could  not  find  the  trough, 
so  he  fed  them  in  the  dishpan.  lie  also 
shoveled  out  the  henhouse,  and  ended 
the  fast  of  the  hens,  and  brought  in  a 
nice  basket  of  eggs.  Good  hens;  I 
would  say  that  they  didn't  eat  the  eggs. 

Saturday  morning  the  men  were  all 
busy  trying  to  open  the  roads.  Nearly 
every  farmer  was  out  with  his  team, 
riding  one  horse  and  leading  another, 
after  a  time  they  used  their  sleighs, 
then  we  knew  the  worst  was  over.  My 
husband  arrived  home  Saturday  p.  m., 
coming  in  a  bob-sleigh  drawn  by  three 
teams  of  horses.  It  was  some  experi¬ 
ence  for  him,  in  this  thickly  settled 
community  and  valley  roads,  where 
we  seldom  have  a  snow  bank,  to  be 
kept  four  miles  from  home  three  days 
by  a  storm.  I  am  wondering  what  will 
happen  when  it  begins  to  thaw. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  makes 

a  boot  wear? 


Here  are  two  simple  facts  it  will  pay  you  to  know 


It  isn’t  always  the  largest  man  who  can  lift 
the  heaviest  load. 

Big  bones  are  not  enough.  It  takes  muscle! 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  your  boots. 
Thick,  tough  rubber,  backed  with  the  right 
fabric,  can  make  them  rugged,  but  unless 
that  rubber  stretches  easily  your  boots  won’t 
stand  up  under  the  strain  of  constar  t  bending. 

1  ‘U.S.  ”  Boots  are  both  s  trong „  id  flexible . 

We’ve  built  from  seven  to  eleven  layers  of 
fabric  and  rubber  into 
them  at  the  four  places 
where  we  know  the 
heaviest  shocks  come. 

i 

Ankle,  back  of  the 
heel,  instep,  and  sole 
• — there’s  not  one  vital 
spot  in  the  whole  boot 
that  isn’t  completely 
protected. 

But  we’ve  done  more 
to  insure  extra  wear  for 
“U.S.”  Boots  than  to  put 
in  these  reinforcements. 

Cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “U.S.”  Boot,  and 
you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
length  without  breaking!  Into  every  “U.S.”  Boot 
is  put  rubber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band.  That’s  why, 
when  the  strains  come,  “U.S.”  Boots  can  bend  so 
easily.  No  cracking — no  giving  way  in  a  pinch — 
but  plenty  of  reserve  power  at  all  times.  These  two 
simple  facts  about  “U.S.”  Boots  explain  why  they 
wear  so  long.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  them  in  mind. 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Be  t  stretches  more  than 
5  times  its  length  without  break - 
ing — and  snaps  back  into  shape 
like  an  elastic  band.  This  live, 
elastic  rubber  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  unusual  flexibility  and 
long  wear  of  “U.  S.”  Boots. 


THE  INSTEP— A  series 
of  graduated  reinforc¬ 
ing  layers  in  the  instep 
combines  unusual 
flexibility  with  surpris¬ 
ing  strength . 


Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  “U.S.”  line.  There’s 
the  “U.S.”  Walrus,  the  famous  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe — the  “U.S.”  lace 
Bootee,  a  rubber  overshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — “U.S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers 
— all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole 
family.  Look  for  the  “U.S.”  trade 
mark,  whenever  you  buy — the  honor 
mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

\ 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Ask  for 

"U.Sr  Boots 


Trade  Mark 


A 
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Improve  the  vigor  and 
production  of  your 

orchard 

Tiny'pests  like  this  injure  trees 
and  fruit.  Kill  them  and  your 
trees  will  produce  more  and 
better  fruit. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil,  in  a  thorough, 
delayed  dormant  application, 
will  clean  your  trees,  and  save 
the  later  costs  of  expensive 
nicotine  sprays. 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

emulsifies  quickly  and  easily  and  is  non-corrosive  and 
non-injurious  to  hands  or  clothing. 

You  will  find  Sunoco  more  effective  and  far  reaching  in  ts 
results  than  unpleasant,  corrosive,  lime-sulphur  solutions. 
Sunoco  is  being  used  with  perfect  satisfaction  by  many  large 
fruit  growers,  and  also  by  city  park  departments  for  spray¬ 
ing  shade  trees.  It  will  not  injure  paint  or  clothing. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 

New  York  Office  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

Buffalo  Office  -  2246  Niagara  Street 

Syracuse  Office,  Sunset  Avenue  and  Turtle  Street 


Write  for  booklet  with  spray  schedules 

Name _ 

Address - 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A phis  eggs  and  nymphs 


You  spray  to  save  your  crop— of  course! 
But  why  do  the  job  by  half? 

Ordinary  spray  — no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  applied— tends  to  collect  and  remain 
in  drops.  How  are  you  going  to  protect  the 
space  in  between? 


Kayso  Solves  The  Problem 

KAYSO,  added  to  your  spray,  causes  it 
to  form  a  durable  film  and  thus  provides 
an  even  all-round  coverage. 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


And  KAYSO  as  an  adhesive  withstands 
the  storm  as  well  as  increases  the  cover¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  spray. 


KAYSO,  as  an  emulsifier  in  the  home¬ 
making  of  oil  emulsion  sprays,  gives  you 
a  dependable  spray  at  low  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KAYSO — or  write 
US  for  descriptive  folder. 

Golden  State  Sales  Corporation 

175  Franklin  Street  NEW  YORK 

Golden  State  Milk  Products  Co. 

425  Battery  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Talk  About  Phosphates 

What  is  this  acid  phosphate  that  you 
talk  so  much  about? 

It  is  finely-ground  phosphate  rock 
dissolved  by  mixing  it  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

What  is  phosphate  rock? 

A  form  of  soft  rock  or  stone  which 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Where  did  it  get  this  phosphorus? 

All  sorts  of  theories  exist ;  the  most 
plausible  one  seems  to  be  that  ages  ago 
there  were  upon  the  earth  many  ani¬ 
mals  now  extinct.  .Some  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  of  very  large  size  with 
heavy  bones.  It  is  thought  that  changes 
took  place  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  drove  great  herds  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  into  certain  localities  like  valleys 
or  even  high  land.  There  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  they  were  killed,  great  masses 
of  them  together.  As  the  ages  went  on, 
of  course,  the  bodies  of  these  animals 
disappeared  except  for  the  bones,  and 
these  bones  were  changed  chemically 
until  at  last,  they  were  changed  to 
rock  and  became  petrified  bone.  The 
theory  closely  follows  that  regarding 
the  formation  of  coal  from  wood  or 
peat.  This  petrified  bone  was  covered 
by  deposits  of  earth.  This  is  now 
known  as  phosphate  rock,  and  when 
dug  up  and  ground,  makes  a  very  use¬ 
ful  fertilizer. 

What  does  this  phosphate  rock  con- 
rain  that  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

It  is  largely  a  combination  of  lime 
and  phosphorus,  and  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  phosphorus  it  contains. 

What  is  sulphuric  acid? 

A  combination  of  water  and  a  form 
of  sulphur  which  makes  a  very  biting 
acid  and  very  destructive  to  most  sub¬ 
stances.  If  you  strike  an  old  sulphur 
match  or  burn  a  piece  of  sulphur,  you 
will  find  a  white  or  yellow  gas  arising. 
Trifle  with  a  little  of  this  and  you 
will  notice  that  it  bites  the  nose  or 
stings  the  eyes.  This  gas  dissolved  in 
water  and  strongly  condensed  may  be 
called  sulphuric  acid,  to  give  a  simple 
illustration  of  what  it  is. 

What  does  it  do  to  the  phosphate 
rock  ? 

When  the  rock  is  ground  fine  and 
mixed  half  and  half  with  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  latter  cuts  or  dis¬ 
solves  the  rock.  This  partly  separates 
the  lime  from  the  phosphorus  and  gives 
a  form  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
thus  more  available  for  plant  food. 

Is  phosphate  rock  ever  used  as  a 
fertilizer  without  being  treated  with 
this  sulphuric  acid? 

It  is,  and  is  known  as  “floats”  or 
raw  phosphate  rock.  Its  value  depends 
upon  its  fineness.  When  thoroughly 
ground  to  fine  powder,  it  is  often  use¬ 
ful,  especially  on  rather  damp  soils 
and  those  containing  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  advantage  when  mixed  with  stable 
manure,  but  on  the  whole,  the  acid 
phosphate  is  generally  preferred. 

On  what  kind  of  soil  does  this  acid 
phosphate  give  best  results? 

Generally  on  heavy  clays  and  on 
muck  swamps,  and  also  on  old  pas¬ 
tures.  The  acid  phosphate  has  some 
action  on  the  clay  to  set  free  smaller 
amounts  of  potash  in  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  phosphorus.  Heavy  muck  soils 
are  almost  always  very  deficient  in 
potash  and  phosphorus,  and  this  must 
be  applied  if  we  expect  a  good  crop. 
Old  pasture  lands  are  always  deficient 
in  available  phosphorus  and  that  ele¬ 
ment  must  be  supplied  if  we  expect  to 
improve  the  grass.  You  will  often  no¬ 
tice  that  the  cattle  will  rarely  touch 
the  heavy  growth  of  grass  coming  up 
around  spots  where  manure  has  been 
dropped.  The  grass  is  rank  and  vigor- 
t Continued  on  page  317) 


THAT’S  why  MYERS  builds  nearly  three  pumps 
I  a  minute  during  working  hours.  .People  know 
that  if  it’s  a  MYERS  pump  it’«  right  -  sure  to 
give  complete  satisfaction. 

MYERS  pumps  embody  exclusive  features,  devel¬ 
oped  through  long  experience  in  bunding  pumps 
for  all  conditions  of  service.  Wherever  you  live, 
there’s  a  MYERS  dealer  near 
you.  He’s  a  pump  specialist 
and  can  help  you  choose  ex¬ 
actly  the  pump  you  need. 

The  MYERS  Line  else  Includes  Hay 
Tools  and  Door  Hangers. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  C  BRO.  CO. 

31 1  Church  SI.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

FIG.1980 
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Better 

Work 


Bigger 

Crops 


Reversible'  gangs  and  cutlery  steel  disks 
with  edges  forged  sharp  are  only  two  of  the 
many  valuable  features  found  in  the 

SINGLE 
tia//C  ACTION 
HARROW 

Let  us  tell  you  what  the  others  are.  Our 
complete  catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
this  and  other  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Implements.  They  include  Double  Action 
Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Harrows;  Orehard 
Harrows;  California  Orchard  Plows;  Bush 
and  Bog  Plows  for  subduing  rough  land; 
Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land  plowing; 
Grove  Harrow's;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows, 
etc. 

With  our  complete  catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  valuable  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tllage.”  Write  for  both  books  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

51  MAIN  STREET  :  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


This  One  Engine 
\W  Does  Every  Farm 

Job 


Try  This  Remarkable  Engine 

FPFP  The  Edwards  Farm  Engine  6ells 
•  awBiai  direct  to  you  at  _  low  factory 
price.  No  other  engine  like  it.  1J/2  to  6 
H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power  while 
running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 


Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
spray  rig,  concrete  mixer,  washer — any¬ 
thing  up  to  6  H.  P.  Portable.  Bums 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking.  All 
moving  parts  enclosed.  Work  it  anywhere 
without  fastening  down.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 


Clarence  Rutledge,  ot  Ontario,  layst 

“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood 
6aw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does 
all  chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines. 
The  Edwards  beats  them  all.”  Write  now 
for  full  description  of  Edwards  Engine,  low 
factory  price  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 

_ _  _ _ A 


For  Special 
FREE  TRIAL 
Mail  Coupon 
Now 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 


812  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  engine,  also  free  trial  offer. 


Name 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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dependable 

ARDIE 


SPRAYERS 


1.  PUMP  ELIMINATES  90  PER 
CENT  WEAR.  No  crossheads.  All 
wear  comes  on  two  soft  packings 
— replaceable  in  two  minutes. 

2.  CHAIN  DRIVE  — Flexible,  posi¬ 
tive  and  durable. 

3.  EXTRA  SENSITIVE  REGULA¬ 
TOR  holds  pressure  to  dot  and 
takes  load  off  engine  when  nozzles 
are  closed. 

4.  AUTOPLEX  TRUCK  CARRIES 
LOAD  LOWER  than  other  trucks. 
Turns  in  20  ft.  circle.  Eliminates 
pole  whipping. 

5.  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  sprays 
finer,  wider,  evener,  farther. 

6.  BEST  MATERIALS  USED  — 
Crank  shaft  manganese  steel,  over¬ 
size.  Phosphor  bronze  bearings. 
Machine  cut  gears. 

7.  HOSE  STANDS  ALL  PRESSURE 
you  can  put  into  it.  Couplings  can’t 
blow  off. 

8.  THREADLESS  VALVE  CAGES 
allow  lifting  out  valve  without 

^sticking  and  prevent  gaskets  blow¬ 
ing  out. 

9.  SPEEDY  SERVICE— Dealers  in 
every  fruit  section,  carrying  full 
stock  of  parts.  “Service  seldom 
needed,  but  service  when  you  do 
need  it.” 


10.  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POWER 
and  HAND  SPRAYERS.  There’s 
a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  needs. 


BROCKPORT  PUMP  AND 
SPRAYER  CO. 
BROCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 

V  _ _ _ ^ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


DO  YOUR  GARDEN  WORK 

This  Easier,  Better  Way 

Keep  the  weeds  out  and  the  plants  growing. 
Thousands  of  practical  gardeners,  truck  growers 
and  florists  everywhere  use  the 

BA  D  tf  ST  D  Weeder,  Mulcher  &  Cultivator 
H  it  It  b  II|^  3  Garden  Tools  in  One 

Push  this  machine  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  Eight 
revolving  blades  work  in  combination  with  an 
underground  knife.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Usad.”  Gets  cio3e 
to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  Guards  protect  leaves. 


MAKES  SOIL  MULCH 


kn  the  same  operation,  it  chops  the  clods  and  crusted  surface 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  mulch— wonderful  to  grow 
hardier  plants  and  larger,  finer  vege¬ 
tables.  A  boy  can  use  It  and  do 
more  and  better  work  than  tea 
men  with  hoes.  Inexpensive. 
FREE  Catalog  and  particulars, 
photos  of  the  Barker  and  its 
work,  valuable  information,  let¬ 
ters  from  users;  sizes,  prices 
delivered  and  Special  Factory- 
to-User  Offer.  Write  today  for 
bee  catalog. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  27  David  City.  Nabf. 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


A  Milk-fed  Pumpkin 

How  are  pumpkins  fed  with  milk? 
I  have  heard  so  much  about  milk-fed 
pumpkins,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  it  is  done.  p.  w. 

New  York. 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  about 
people  who  raise  pumpkins  on  milk. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  said  that  a  pump¬ 
kin  raised  in  this  way  will  have  one 
pound  of  butter  on  the  inside.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  pumpkin  grow  when 
cut  from  the  ground.  It  makes  a  nice 
experiment  but  there  is  no  other  great 
value  to  it.  The  plan,  as  described  by 
a  number  of  our  readers,  is  to  let  the 
vines  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  Then 
nip  off  all  the  flowers,  but  one.  Cut 
the  vine  close  to  the  ground  so  as  to 
leave  a  stem  of  some  length.  Put  this 
stem  into  a  pan  or  bowl  of  milk,  or 
much  the  same  thing  can  be  done  by 
dissolving  chemicals  in  water  and  using 
this  liquid  in  place  of  the  milk.  If 
you  use  the  milk  be  sure  and  keep  a 
reasonable  supply  in  the  pan  or  bowl. 
The  vine  will  suck  up  the  milk  and 
make  a  fair  growth  as  to  results,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  sprout 
out  and  grow.  By  using  this  liquid 
manure  it  is  really  possible  to  keep  a 
vine  growing  and  produce  a  good-sized 
pumpkin,  hut  as  stated,  there  is  no 
economy  in  this  kind  of  work.  It  is 
only  an  interesting  experiment  to 
show  what  can  be  done. 


Making-  Cherry  and  Peach 
Trees  Grow 

Each  Spring  for  the  last  three  years 
I  have  planted  a  number  of  trees.  I 
cannot  make  cherry  trees  grow  at  all. 
They  start,  and  as  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  comes  they  dry  up  and  die. 
I  have  tried  to  save  them  by  giving 
them  a  lot  of  water  each  day,  but 
they  die  just  the  sanie.  Three  years 
ago  I  planted  20  peach  trees.  They 
do  not  grow  the  way  they  ought  to, 
although  I  have  been  putting  a  lot  of 
chicken  manure  around  them,  and 
have  kept  the  ground  worked.  A 
neighbor  told  me  to  put  sulphur  around 
my  peach  trees.  I  have  also  read 
where  nitrate  of  soda  was  used. 

Riverdale,  N.  J.  f.  m. 

Practical  growers  do  little  pruning 
to  cherry  trees  the  first  year.  They 
may  thin  out  some  of  the  branches 
but  they  seldom  cut  the  remaining 
'branches.  To  do  so,  they  say,  is  fatal, 
and  yet  we  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
trim  our  small  cherry  trees  to  whips 
each  year  and  they  have  always  done 
well.  Try  leaving  the  'branches  uncut, 
that  is  not  cut  back,  and  let  the  rest 
of  us  know  how  you  fare. 

As  for  watering  plants,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  hard  on  them  during  a 
dry  season  as  a  little  sprinkling  each 
day.  The  result  is  that  the  roots  work 
up  towards  the  moisture  and  then 
suffer  at  the  first  signs  of  drought. 
The  better  way  is  to  give  plants  a  good 
soaking  once  or  twice  a  week,  letting 
the  water  work  into  the  soil  as  it 
would  after  a  heavy  shower.  More 
than  one  good  vegetable  garden  has 
been  injured  by  this  practice  of 
sprinkling  a  little  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  each  day.  The  soil  looks 
wet,  'but  it  is  only  wet  on  top. 

Chicken  manure  and  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  result  in  an  excellent 
growth  provided  you  have  good  trees. 
Poor  trees  will  always  be  poor  trees, 
and  therefore  it  pays  to  buy  only  the 
best  nursery  stock.  Sulphur  will  not 
help  the  trees,  and  if  you  have  plenty 
of  chicken  manure  you  do  not  need 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  latter  contains 
only  nitrogen  as  food  for  the  plant, 
while  the  chicken  manure  contains  all 
the  essential  elements.  h.  b.  t. 

Mistress  :  “What  beautiful  scallops 
you  have  on  your  pies,  Mandy !  How  do 
you  do  it?”  Cook:  “’Deed,*  honey,  dat 
ain’t  no  trouble.  I  jes’  uses  my  false 
teeth.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


SOUND  INSURANCE 


When  you  insure  your  buildings  or  your  life, 
you  naturally  select  a  company  of  unquestioned 
responsibility  and  reputation. 

SOUND  CROP  INSURANCE 
IS  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT: 

You  can  best  insure  the  largest  yields  and  the 
best  quality  of  crops  by  selecting  the  most  reliable 
fertilizers — made  by  a  company  of  undoubted 
responsibility  and  of  highest  reputation,  gained 
through  long  practical  experience,  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  honorable  dealings. 

All  of  these  factors  are  secured  by  using 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solgp  your  farming  problems. 

Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TE 


rrom 


ONE 
ACRE 


HTCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
r  thia  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains^ 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Work9  In  any 
ksoil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
I able,  reversible.  Doesl 
F  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  recorc 
Easy  to  keep.  Sta 
any  time  ;  result 
shown  any  tim< 
Price,  postpaid,  $ 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorke 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yoi 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  DAY  ON  A  DAIRY  RANCH 

Part  1 1 

There  were  something  over  40  cows  to 
be  milked  that  morning.  These  cows 
were  huddled  together  in  that  low,  steam¬ 
ing  shed — their  heads  packed  into  stanch¬ 
ions— put  closer  together  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  permits.  There  was  no  bedding, 
and  any  cowman  can  imagine  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  we  worked.  Some 
humans  are  ladies  or  gentlemen  under 
any  conditions.  Throw  them  into  a  den 
or  dungeon  and  they  will  remain  clean 
and  decent  while  others  will  throw  off 
l he  thin  rind  of  civilization  and  show 
the  raw  savagery.  We  found  it  just 
the  same  with  these  cows.  Some  were 
perfect  ladies  in  hide.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  to  stand  up  all  night 
rather  than  get  down  into  the  filth- 
while  others  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  We 
scrubbed  them  with  grain  bags — and  went 
on  milking.  Now  and  then  I  hear  people 
complain  that  modern  milk  is  flat  and 
tasteless — they  miss  the  fine  “cowy  ’ 
taste  they  used  to  know.  Such  people 
would  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  the 
milk  that  came  out  of  our  shed  that 
morning.  So  far  as  possible  we  each 
milked  the  same  cows  every  day — divid¬ 
ing  them  so  that  they  were  about  even  in 
milk  production.  This  herd  was  a  mon¬ 
grel  mixture,  it  must  be  said.  They  were 
all.  descended  from  range  cattle.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  long-horned  stock  had  been  crossed 
with  Shorthorn.  Some  years  before  a 
neighbor  had  brought  an  Ayrshire  calf 
from  the  East.  It  had  grown  up  and  left 
a  trail  of  spotted  cows — like  Jacob's  cat¬ 
tle — -all  through  the  territory.  I  doubt  it 
there  were  25  good  Holstein  cows  in  Col¬ 
orado  at  that  time.  Several  of  our  cows 
showed  some  little  trace  of  Jersey  blood. 
They  were  usually  the  dainty  ladies  who 
stood  up  all  night  if  need  be.  In  the 
modern  dairy  herd  of  grades  the  heifer 
calf  must  plan  to  support  herself,  and 
her  useless  brother — that  latter  being 
about  the  most  worthless  thing  in  the 
family.  In  our  herd  it  was  different  for 
the  bull  calves  were  all  needed  on  the 
range.  That  is  why  the  beef  type  of 
cattle  were  kept.  The  ordinary  heifer 
calf  would  be  quickly  killed,  but  the 
bulls,  the  red  ones  in  particular,  were 
kept  and  fed  on  milk  until  they  were 
large  enough  to  be  driven  out  on  the 
range  to  “hustle”  for  themselves. 

***** 

We  milked  away  ihrought  the  dark, 
pouring  our  milk  into  cans — through  a 
single  cloth.  Now  and  then  we  might 
knock  down  a  cobweb  or  so,  but  there 
Were  few  critical  customers  in  those  days 
and  the  herd  milk  was  naturally  low  in 
solids.  When  the  first  can  was  full  I 
carried  it  outside  where  the  milk  might 
cool  in  the  snow.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  mountains  at  that  moment.  The 
sun  was  just  beginning  to  show  above 
I  he  rolling  plains  off  east.  The  snow- 
covered  mountains,  towering  above  us, 
were  glittering  and  changing  color  as  the 
deepening  rose-colored  morning  swept  on 
to  their  silver  shoulders.  A  glorious 
sight,  and  I  can  remember  standing  in 
the  door  of  that  ill-smelling,  sweating- 
shed — taking  off  my  hat  to  those  moun¬ 
tains,  without  knowing  just  why  I  did 
it.  Our  cynical  neighbor  was  driving  by 
on  the  road  and  caught  me  in  what  must 
have  been  close  to  an  attitude  of  prayer  : 

“Ilaw,  haw,  haw!  Keep  your  hat  on. 
This  ain’t  no  prayer  meetin’.  Them's 
mountains.  Pretty  enough — but  it  was 
one  of  the  Lord’s  mistakes  to  set  em  tip 
on  edge.  Flat  farm  land  is  better !  Why 
don’t  you  milk  them  cows?” 

Smoke  was  beginning  to  curl  up  from 
the  house  chimney,  and  that  brought  to 
a  focus  a  group  of  sensations  which  had 
been  prodding  me  up  for  an  hour.  It 
came  upon  me  that  I  was  hungry — with 
a  hunger  not  unlike  that  credited  to  a 
wolf  after  a  week  of  fasting.  So  I  drank 
the  best  part  of  a  pint  of  warm  milk  and 
filled  my  mouth  with  wheat  bran,  and  if 
you  ever  chewed  wheat  bran  on  a  .cold 
morning  with  hunger  gnawing  at  your 
body  you  are  willing  to  agree  with  the 
scientists  that  most  of  the  real  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  wheat  kernel  lies  in  and 
near  the  shell.  Every  now  and  then 
some  new  “sign”  comes  before  us  to 
prove  how  foolish  we  are  to  give  the  best 
of  the  wheat  to  the  stock  and  eat  the 
poorest  part  ourselves — just  because  it 
looks  nicer.  Here  is  this  great  Finn, 
Paavo  Nurmi,  who  is  running  rings 
around  all  our  speedy  athletes.  He 
breaks  every  record.  No  one  can  catch 
him.  His  diet  while  training  consists  of 
a  thick  porridge  made  chiefly  of  bran,  a 
hard,  black  bread  and  milk.  The  meat- 
eaters  have  no  chance  with  him.  That 
seems  to  be  the  natural  diet  of  the 
Finnish  people.  It  is  based  on  bran  and 
the  darker  parts  of  the  grain.  It  is  said 
that  the  Finns  have  the  most  beautiful 
teeth,  the  best  “wind”  and  the  most 
powerful  system  generally  of  any  people 
in  Europe.  I  am  well  satisfied  that, 
many  a  man  I  know  would  live  longer 
and  do  more  for  his  country  if  he  would 
desert  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  drink 
milk  and  chew  bran  for  breakfast.  At 
any  rate,  I  know  that  food  on  that  cold 


morning  sent  me  back  to  milking  with 

renewed  energy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  your  modern  retail  dairy  the  milk¬ 
ers  will  wash  themselves  clean,  put  on 
white  jackets  and  bottle  the  milk  in  some 
neat  room.  We  had  no  white  jackets  or 
glass  bottles.  Overalls,  sweaters  and  rub¬ 
ber  boots  made  up  our  outfit.  When  the 
cans  were  filled  we  loaded  them  into  the 
milk  wagon  and  went  in  to  breakfast. 
The  night’s  milk  had  been  “set”  in  pans 
down  cellar.  The  boss  was  down 
there  skimming  the  cream  ready  for 
churning.  He  ran  his  finger  around  the 
pan  to  loosen  the  layer  of  cream  and  | 
then,  taking  the  pan  in  his  hands  he 
blew  the  cream  into  the  churn  and  poured 
the  skim-milk  into  a  can.  I  carried  the 
cans  up  stairs  and  put  them  on  the 
kitchen  stove  to  warm  up.  Breakfast ! 
We  had  pancakes,  cold  roast  pork  and 
cheese,  with  coffee  that  I  think  was 
grown  in  a  Wisconsin  rye  field.  The  boss 
often  told  us  of  the  farmer  he  once 
worked  for,  who  had  a  shrewd  way  of 
estimating  the  value  of  a  hired  man.  He 
gave  a  limit  of  10  minutes  for  eating  a 
full  meal.  Every  minute  less  than  10 
counted  five  points  extra  and  every  min¬ 
ute  over  10  took  five  points  from  the 
scale.  “A  quick  eater  is  a  quick  worker.” 
He  would  often  give  us  that  story  about 
nine  minutes  after  we  sat  down — and 
glance  at  the  clock !  A  very  effective 
suggestion  !  If  we  did  not  take  the  hint 
at  10  minutes  he  would  sometimes  go  out 
and  rattle  the  cans  in  the  wagon  and  call 
out. 

“'Whoa,  Cap  !  Stand  over,  Cap  !” 

How  patient  old  Cap  could  do  both  at 
once  was  something  I  could  never  figure 
out.  and  when  we  finally  ate  our  last  pan¬ 
cake  and  sauntering  out,  as  provoking 
hired  men  still  do,  there  would  be  the 
boss  standing  by  the  haystack  waiting 
for  us. 

•i*  ¥  ¥  •!•  $ 

The  division  of  labor  for  the  day  was 
quickly  arranged.  Charlie  drove  the 
milk  wagon,  John  was  to  help  the  boss 
get  in  ice,  while  I  took  the  herd  out  on 
the  prairie  for  the  day.  So  Charlie 
hitched  Cap  to  the  milk  wagon  and  drove 
off  to  town.  He  drove  along  ringing  a 
bell.  Customers  brought  out  their  pails 
or  pitchers  and  the  milk  was  dipped  out 
of  the  cans  for  them  at  five  cents  a 
quart.  At  one  time  we  had  opposition. 
A  man  at  the  other  side  of  town  bought 
a  few  cows  and  started  a  wagon.  On  the 
side  of  it  was  painted  PURE  milk.  The 
boss  regarded  that  as  an  insinuation 
against  the  quality  of  his  product.  He 
actually  thought  of  consulting  a  lawyer 
to  see  if  there  was  any  basis  for  libel  in 
if.  He  finally  drove  his  rival  out  of 
business  at  the  point  of  a  pen  which 
proved  mightier  than  the  sword.  Both 
men  were  struggling  and  hard-pressed 
for  money,  and  they  had  hard  work  to 
pay  for  their  bran  at  the  mill.  The 
boss  was  an  old  school  teacher  back  in 
New  England  and  he  wrote  some  sketches 
of  Colorado  life  and  sent  them  to  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  That  paper  ac¬ 
cepted  them  and  sent  a  check  for  $40, 
which  the  boss  turned  over  to  the  miller. 
And  that  worthy  showed  it  to  the  rival 
milkman  : 

“Say,  you  can’t  run  this  man  out — he’s 
got  the  world  back  of  him.  That’s  lit¬ 
erature — that  is !”  And  the  other  man 
concluded  time  even  the  purest  milk 
could  never  compete  with  “literature” — 
so  he  got  out  of  business  and  opened  an 
ice  cream  saloon  where  he  made  some 
money.  That  was  Colorado  in  these 
early  days.  All  the  big  acts  of  Broad¬ 
way.  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  were 
enacted  on  the  minature  stage  of  Prairie 
Avenue. 

John  and  the  boss  joined  the  ice-cutting 
gang.  These  men  took  their  pay  in  milk. 
The  icehouse  was  in  the  center  of  town 
and  the  blocks  were  cut  in  the  irrigating 
canal.  Every  year  when  the  cutting- 
opened,  men  spurred  into  action  by  their 
wives,  would  appear  with  some  feeble 
protest. 

“  ’Tain’t  healthy  to  cut  ice  there.  Don’t 
our  folks  drain  right  into  it?  There’ll 
be  a  scourge  of  death  here  next  Summer. 
How’s  the  town  going  to  grow  if  we  have 
a  spell  of  typhoid?” 

But  the  scourge  had  never  appeared 
and  the  cutting  went  on.  Where  I  live  a 
man  may  be  compelled  to  have  the  water 
of  his  ice  pound  analyzed  and  certified 
before  he  can  sell  the  ice,  but  in  those 
happy  Colorado  days  ice  was  merely 
something  cold.  What  had  it  to  do  with 
health  ? 

I  had  my  day’s  job  well  cut  out.  Tin- 
calves  were  kept  in  a  pen  with  a  low- 
open  shed  for  shelter.  I  brought  out  the 
warm  skim-milk  and  poured  it  into  a 
trough  where  the  calves  were  supposed 
to  drink  it.  Most  of  them  spent  their 
time  butting  and  shoving  so  as  to  keep 
the  other  fellow  away,  and  while  they 
were  doing  it  a  few,  wise,  beyond  their 
years,  got  their  nose  to  the  milk  and 
held  it  there  until  they  wTere  well  filled 
— and  the  milk  was  gone.  That  was 
called  “leadership”  in  those  days,  and  we 
have  some  of  it  still.  Inside  the  shed  the 
cows  were  bawling  and  clashing  their 
horns.  To  a  cowman  this  meant  water! 

(Continued  on  Page  331) 


Ask  for  them  by  name 


Columbia  Eveready 
Hot  Shot  Batteries 
contain  4, 5  or6cells 
in  a  neat,  water¬ 
proof  steel  case . 


for— 

gas  engine  ignition 
tractor  ignition 
firing  blasts 
motor  boat 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 

heat  regulators 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 

lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


Diy  Batteries 


~ they  last  longer 


Don’t  just  ask  for  “a  dry  cell.” 
Ask  for  Columbia  Eveready  Dry 
Batteries  by  name  and  get  100% 
battery  efficiency.  Columbia  Ever¬ 
eady  Dry  Batteries  are  sold  by  im¬ 
plement  dealers,  electrical,  hard¬ 
ware  and  auto  accessory  shops, 
marine  supply  dealers,  radio  deal¬ 
ers,  garages  and  general  stores. 
Columbia  Eveready  Ignitors  can 
be  purchased  equipped  with 
Fahnestock  spring  clip  binding 
posts  at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 


INSPC 
Tt3‘ 

fceu/ 
Kat>onal  ca 


Keep  your  eyes  open  and  ask  clearly  for 
Columbia  Eveready  Dry  Batteries.  Make 
sure  you  get  them.  Thirty  years  ago 
people  bought  them  because  they  were 
the  best.  And  they’re  best  today — vastly 
improved,  so  that  you  get  a  lot  more  elec¬ 
tricity.  They  last  longer. 

Specify  “Columbia  Eveready  Dry  Cells, ” 
and  you’ll  be  sure  of  all  the  extra  hours  of 
electricity  that  we  have  learned  to  put 
into  batteries  since  the  first  dry  cells  were 

made.  Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


If  Your  Dealer  does  nof'  handle 

lESSws 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


A  VINEYARD  is  profitable  only  when 
it  produces  a  good  yield  of  sound, 
well  bunched  fruit,  and  such  fruit  is  in 
better  demand  at  higher  prices  than 
ever  before. 

There  is  increased  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  among  grape  growers  for  Nitrate 
of  Soda  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  used  it,  which  has 
proved  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

200  pounds  to  the  acre 

It  gives  the  vines  a  quick  start  and  favorable  growth  for  a  fine  set  of  fruit. 
Grapes  are  of  good  size  and  bunches  well  filled.  The  grapes  ripen  well  and  go  to 
market  in  excellent  condition. 

If  you  want  our  bulletins  or  wish  specific  advice  on  the  proper  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  or  if  you  cannot  readily  secure  the  Nitrate  you  require  write 
our  office.  For  our  information  please  add  the  number  2025. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 
Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
»nd  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  | 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’ s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St*  Centerville,  lows 
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A  Talk  About  Phosphates 

(Continued  from  page  314) 
ous,  but  the  cattle  eat  it  last  of  all. 
If  you  will  scatter  a  handful  of  acid 
phosphate  or  ground  bone  around  these 
clumps  you  will  find  that  the  cattle 
will  soon  gnaw  them  close  to  the 
ground.  The  addition  of  the  phosphate 
improves  the  quality  of  the  grass. 

On  what  crops  does  acid  phosphate 
give  best  results? 

First  of  all  on  crops  which  produce 
seed,  like  all  the  grains ;  a  large  part 
of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  crops 
is  found  in  the  seeds,  and  this  element 
must  be  present  if  these  seeds  are  to  be 
produced  in  any  large  quantities.  The 
phosphate  is  also  needed  on  any  crops 
which  produce  strong  and  heavy  vines. 
The  phosphate  is  needed  to  develop  a 
strong  framework,  the  same  as  the 
bones  in  an  animal  body.  This  phos¬ 
phate  is  particularly  needed  on  a  dairy 
farm. 

Why  is  that? 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for 
it.  The  fodder  and  grain  crops  on  a 
dairy  farm  require  large  amounts  of 
phosphorus,  while  the  soil  is  constant¬ 
ly  losing  large  quantities  of  that  ele¬ 
ment.  A  living  animal  weighing  one 
ton  takes  away  nearly  40  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  A  ton  of  cheese  takes  away  a 
little  less  than  25  lbs.  A  ton  of  wheat 
carries  about  16  lbs.,  and  of  course,  if 
this  is  kept  on  for  a  term  of  years, 
with  little  if  any  return  in  the  way 
of  phosphorus,  the  soil  will  give  up  so 
much  of  this  element  that  very  little 
available  for  plant  growth  will  be  left. 
By  growing  clover,  beans,  Alfalfa  and 
similar  crops,  the  farmer  can  add  to  his 
nitrogen  supply,  but  there  is  no  income 
of  the  phosphates  except  through  pur¬ 
chased  feeds,  and  these  bring  very  lit¬ 
tle  phosphorus  back  to  the  soil.  That 
is  why  these  phosphates  are  of  especial 
necessity  on  dairy  farms. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  use  these 
phosphates? 

Most  farmers  buy  acid  phosphate. 
They  either  broadcast  it — harrow  it  in 
or  drill  with  the  grain  or  use  it  with 
the  manure.  The  latter  is  a  very  good 
way  of  making  use  of  it.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  use  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  with  every  ton  of  manure. 
The  acid  phosphate  can  be  scattered 
over  the  manure  pile,  or  it  can  be 
thrown  on  the  load  as  it  is  hauled  out. 
In  many  cases  such  treatment  has  dou¬ 
bled  the  crops  in  rotation  on  farms 
which  have  not  received  extra  phos¬ 
phates  for  a  number  of  years. 


l/z  °f  sl  Silo  of  Corn  for  $1.50 

,N\Y”  W®bb  A-  Browne  &  Son  plant  about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  dll  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They  were  troubled 
rwa  T’th  f.  S6! around  for  something  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each  year  from  crows  and  other 
Mfl,;?'  tr„ie4  St™ley  s  Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us:— “No  more  trouble  with  crows.  Would  not 

2  without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they  have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  1/3  to  %  of  the  crop. 

frnrrf  i/gtAv  bamshes  the  bugbear  of  replanting.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you  don’t  have  to  plant 
nom  i/6  to  72  more  to  cover  the  loss  by  crows. 

Think  of  it!  From  1/3  to  of  your  corn  crop  saved  by  expending  only  $1.50  for 
a,  can  ot  fetanley’s  Crow  Repellent!  And  more  than  that,  they  save  the  time  they  form- 
erly  wasted  in  having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at  planting  season  is 
worth  MONEY!  Mr.  Browne  further  says: — “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn 
treated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per  cent  germination.” 

We  are  willing  to  let  the  corn-raisers  themselves  write  our  advertisements  for  us.  Read  these : 


“I  gava  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  a  trial  last  year. 
Corn  is  so  easily  treated  with  it.  A  small  quantity  can 
be  quickly  stirred  through,  so  that  it  covers  every  kernel. 
And  it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  I  used  it  on 
the  most  remote  parts  of  two  corn  fields  extending 
in  opposite  directions  from  my  buildings.  Parts  nearest 
my  dwelling  were  planted  with  untreated  corn.  The  crows 
found  the  parts  that  were  planted  with  untreated  corn. 
They  pulled  on  this  next  to  the  treated  com  where  they 
were  as  far  away  from  the  buildings  as  they  could  get.  No 
treated  corn  worth  mentioning  was  pulled’’.  Wm.  j. 
Bernhoft,  RFD  1,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

“I  counted  1280  crows  flying  over  my  corn  pieces  in  an 
hour  last  year  on  their  way  to  tho  woods  where 
they  roosted  each  night.  They  only  pulled  up  two  hills 
This  is  not  written  for  a  testimonial,  but  just  to  prove 
that  you  helped  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  return  the 
favor".  (Prom  a  Vermont  farmer).. 


I  am  used  to  having  lots  of  corn  pulled,  but  this 
year  after  using  your  Crow  Repellent  only  four  or  five 
hills  were  pulled."  Simon  Merriliew,  Olivebridge,  N.  Y. 

“Used  Repellent  last  season,”  also  threw  some  corn 
oyer  top  of  the  ground  after  planting.  Did  not  find  any 
hill  pulled  up,  and  we  had  thousands  of  crows  in  this 
vicinity.  Use  this  testimony  if  you  wish.  I  recommend 
Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent  to  anyone  who  raises  corn”. 
S.  P.  Siegars,  RPD  1,  Cedar  Grove,  Me. 

“I  used  Stanley's  Crow  Repellent  with  excellent  results 
last  season.  Not  a  hill  pulled”.  P.  A.  Browning,  Rowe 
Mass. 

“I  lost  three  hills  of  com  on  3  acres.  Could  not  find 
any  more.  Crows  on  the  piece  all  the  time.  Never  drove 
them  off  once.  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  is  very  easy  to 
apply.  Does  not  hurt  the  planter,  and  I  believe  the 
corn  does  better.  I  shall  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn 
again  without  it  if  I  can  get  it  at  any  price.’’  E.  G 
Palmer.  Ivent’s  Hill.  Me. 


Prices  : 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  .If  your  hardware, 
seed  or  drug  store  docs  not  have 
it  in  stock,  order  direct  from  U9. 


Stanley’s 

Crow  Repellent 

Below  are  more  testimonials,  every  one  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  corn-raiser 
who  swears  by  Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent.  And  if  you  are  not  convinced,  after  reading 
these,  then  ask  us  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  nearly  a  hundred  more  testimonials,  every  one 

toink  no7stanley’s  Crrow'  Repebent-  ““  t0  ^  ^  &sk  them  yourself  what  th^ 


“Crows  will  not  pull  corn  where  it  is  used," 
says  W.  J.  Holt,  Milan,  N.  H. 

"Would  not  plant  com  without  it,”  writes 
G.  Page,  Gilmanton  Iron  Works.  N.  II. 

“Only  4  or  5  hills  pulled.”  is  tho  good  word 
from  E.  Elsworth,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
"Crows  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  tackled 
my  neighbor’s,”  says  Dr.  Rea,  Harbert,  Mich. 
“Planted  80  acres,  and  they  sure  did  leave 
it  alone,”  writes  Charles  Bowman,  Beards- 
town,  Ill. 

“Did  not  take  a  stalk  that  I  saw."  is  the 
welcome  word  from  R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas,  Iowa. 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  certainly  is  won¬ 
derful.  The  crows  did  not  pull  up  one  hill 
of  com  in  a  field  of  about  one  and  a  half 
acre9-  G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 

I  never  would  plant  corn  without  using  it, 
VV.  Nash,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


The  Crow  Repellent  you  have  is  the  only 
lund  that  I  have  used  with  complete  success. 

S.  Shepherd,  West  Townsend,  Mass. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  it  and  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  others. 

I.  Padgett,  Holmesville,  N.  Y. 

Your  Crow  Repellent  is  well  worth  the  price. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  some  of  their 
fields  all  destroyed. 

W.  J.  Wilson,  Edmore,  Mich. 

I  used  the  Crow  Repellent  you  sent  me. 
Planted  34  acres  of  corn  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  crows  would  light  on  tho  fields 
but  did  not  pull  any  corn. 

Wellington  Bergy,  Caledonia,  Mich. 

I  know  a  crow  will  not  touch  one  spear 
ifter  STANLEY’S  Treatment. 

G,  R.  Kales,  Tunnels,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK ! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 
will  rid  you  of  the  crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  take  either  our  word  for  it, 
or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  these  unsolicited  let¬ 
ters  Irom  corn-raisers  who  have  tried  it  out  and 
KNOW,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith 
in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made 
by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  does 
not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do,  then  we 
will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You 
are  to  he  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be 
fairer  than  that? 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Cannot  the  acid  phosphate  be  scatter¬ 
ed  in  the  gutters  and  stalls  and  thus 
mixed  with  the  manure? 

It  can  be  done  and  often  is  done, 
hut  it  is  not  the  wisest  plan.  This 
biting  acid  is  apt  to  injure  the  hoofs 
of  cattle,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
it  for  this  purpose.  If  this  plan  of 
mixing  is  desired,  the  “floats”  or  raw 
ground  phosphate  will  be  better.  If 
this  is  used  freely  in  the  gutters 
and  under  the  hind  feet  of  the  cattle, 
it  will  serve  as  an  absorbent  for  the 
mixture,  it  will  hold  some  of  the  am¬ 
monia  and  will  add  phosphorus  to  the 
manure.  Another  method  followed  by 
some  farmers  is  to  scatter  the  raw 
phosphate  through  the  silo  as  it  is 
usually  filled.  This  mixes  the  phos¬ 
phate  thoroughly  through  the  silage. 
The  cattle  will  eat  it  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  has  some  beneficial  effect  when 
mixed  with  the  food.  In  any  event, 
it  will  be  passed  with  the  manure,  and 
thus  thoroughly  mixed  and  ready  for 
application. 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


A 


DEOftIA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  clogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  — costs  much  less. 
^  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
out  removing  endgate— 
KnV.  strengthens  wagon  box. 
A.  No  highlit  ting.  No  clean¬ 
ing  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fuily  guaranteed.  Increases 
your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
Write  for  circular  on  this  and 
our  other  new  farm  tool. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2483  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


“■ore  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Writs 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  CL  ATT,  MIR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  ILL. 


Your  daughter  talks  a  great  deal, 
doesn’t  she?”  “Yes,  I  think  she  must 
have  been  vaccinated  with  a  phonograph 
needle.” — New  York  American. 


i - — - : - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resttonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


UP  to  the  first  of  February  three  school  bills  had 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
The  old  Downing-Porter  bill  is  before  the  Senate, 
but  at  the  date  mentioned  had  not  appeared  in  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Jenks  of  Broome  ’County  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  bills.  These  deal  with  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  and  the  powers,  duties 
and  removal  of  county  superintendents.  The  chief 
argument  this  year  seems  to  come  over  the  question 
of  State  aid.  All  agree  that  the  rural  districts 
should  receive  greater  financial  aid  from  the  State — 
the  problem  is  how  best  to  bring  that  about.  The 
plan  suggested  by  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  was  printed  on  page  135.  There  are  several 
other  plans  and  it  now  seems  that  some  sort  of 
compromise  will  be  worked  out  for  this  financial 
side  of  the  problem.  Just  now  that  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  matter  of  securing  local  control 
of  the  district.  The  rural  people  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  the  absolute  defeat  of  the  Down¬ 
ing-Porter  bill  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  repealing 
those  sections  of  the  law  which  will  permit  consoli¬ 
dation  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  What¬ 
ever  else  happens,  the  school  district  must  hold  and 
maintain  its  local  power. 

* 

'HE  trouble  over  the  fruit  exhibition  at  the 
State  Fair  seems  to  have  been  settled,  so  that 
all  are  satisfied.  The  State  Fair  Commission  met 
and  assigned  the  supervision  of  the  fruit  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Department, 
lie  in  turn  has  invited  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
nominate  a  superintendent.  When  that  is  done  such 
nomination  will  be  recommended^  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  be  accepted.  The  fruit  growers  will 
be  given  ample  room  for  their  display  and  with  a 
superintendent  suggested  by  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  there  ought  to  be  an  end  of  the  trouble.  In  a 
larger  way  it  seems  likely  now  that  the  State  Fair 
Commission  will  be  abolished  and  the  whole  thing 
put  in  charge  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment. 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  on  page  316  recalling  his 
early  breakfast  of  warm  milk  and  wheat  bran 
calls  attention  to  Paavo  Nurmi  the  great  runner 
from  Finland.  This  superman  of  heart,  lungs  and 
legs,  gets  his  tremendous  power  from  a  diet  of  bran 
porridge,  black  bread  and  milk!  Time  was  when 
athletes  or  fighters  thought  they  must  eat  meat  like 
a  wild  animal  and  drink  quantities  of  liquor  in  order 
to  keep  in  the  ring.  They  are  as  nothing  beside 
this  man  of  milk  and  bran.  The  scientists  may  tell 
us  that  this  diet  is  short  in  vitamins  or  something 
else.  What  of  that  if  Nurmi  always  comes  in  ahead? 
He  is  not  only  adding  glory  to  his  country’s  crown, 
but  they  tell  us  that  his  victories  have  so  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  honest,  sturdy  nation  which  he  repre¬ 
sents,  that  a  new  Finnish  loan  has  been  granted  in 
this  country.  For  the  bankers  realize  that  the 
bran  and  milk  which  have  sent  those  sturdy  legs  and 
(he  great  bellows  of  a  lung  on  to  victory,  are  in 
Finland  producing  the  men  and  women  who  have 
character  and  who  fulfill  their  promise.  This  Nurmi 
is  an  object  lesson  to  Americans.  If  our  people 
would  substitute  milk  for  the  ocean  of  “soft 
drinks”  which  annually  wash  their  money  away, 
they  would  build  up  their  health  and  at  the  same 
time  build  up  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
nation — dairying. 

FEW  things  connected  with  driving  an  automo¬ 
bile  have  so  thoroughly  stirred  up  our  country 
people  as  the  present  law  prohibiting  any  person 
under  18  from  obtaining  a  license.  This  has  caused 


undoubted  hardship  in  many  cases  where  children 
must  be  carried  to  school,  or  light  work  performed 
by  young  people.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  trouble  caused  in  many  families  by  such  a  re¬ 
striction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  considerable 
testimony  to  show  that  if  granted  a  license  many 
young  people  would  abuse  the  privilege  and  go  on 
“joy  rides”  and  other  forms  of  probable  murder. 
It  is  evident  that  in  framing  such  a  law  both  sides 
or  possibilities  must  be  considered.  Assemblyman 
Kenneth  II.  Fake  of  Schoharie  County  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  and  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  This  seems  to  meet  most  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  on  both  sides : 

Junior  operators’  licenses.  Anything  in  this  article 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  junior  operators’ 
licenses  may  be  issued  to  minors  who  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  16  years,  but  who  have  not  reached  18  years 
of  age,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  license  shall  entitle  a  licensee  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  in  a  city  of  the  first-class  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  one  million  or  more,  or  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  except  during  the  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
or  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  except  in  traveling  to  and 
from  school  or  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  pursuit  of  the 
business  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  employer  of  the 
licensee.  The  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  shall 
prescribe  the  form  of  application  for  the  junior  op¬ 
erator’s  license  and  each  applicant  shall  submit  with  his 
application  (a)  either  a  birth,  baptismal  or  school 
certificate,  and  (b)  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent, 
guardian  or  employer  setting  forth  the  facts  showing 
the  necessity  of  such  a  license. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

* 

“I  have  been  informed  that  at  the  school  meeting  at 
Syracuse  Mr.  Collingwood  insulted  members  of  the 
Education  Department  at  Albany.  If  that  is  so  he 
should  apologise!”  j.  L.  K. 

CERTAINLY!  We  agree  with  you!  If  such  an 
insult  was  offered  there  should  be  some  repara¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  tried  to  recall  which 
part  of  his  remarks  might  be  considered  an  insult 
and  concludes  that  the  following  must  be  the  part 
alluded  to.  He  was  trying  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
those  who  arrange  or  dictate  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  country  children  should  fully  understand 
the  life  of  the  farmer.  He  went  on  in  a  humorous 
way  to  illustrate  his  point: 

“I  think  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  education 
of  youth  should  know  by  usage  and  custom  the  lives  of 
the  parents.  How  can  anyone  plan  for  the  life  of  a 
child  without  knowing  the  workings  of  that  child’s 
home  and  the  way  the  home  income  is  earned?  Were  I 
asked  to  go  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  city  or 
town  or  asked  to  outline  a  course  for  a  high  school.  I 
should  decline  to  serve,  for  I  frankly  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  city  life,  and  I  recognize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  educate  children  who  grow  up 
among  brick  and  stone  as  though  they  were  surrounded 
by  trees  and  flowers.  That  being  so,  I  think  the  same 
should  be  true  of  those  who  plan  rural  education.  I 
would  suggest  that  some  half  dozen  of  our  leading  edu¬ 
cators  at  Albany  attend  a  Winter  school  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  them  go  out  into  one  of  the  northern  counties 
and  play  the  part  of  hired  man.  Put  on  overalls.  Get 
up  at  5  a.  m.,  wade  to  the  barn  and  milk  a  dozen  cows 
before  breakfast,  carry  the  children  through  the  snow¬ 
drifts  some  two  miles  to  school — -and  deliver  the  milk. 
Work  out  in  the  snow  all  day  cutting  wood.  Get  the 
children  and  milk  at  night.  Come  in  hungry  to  find 
the  farmer’s  wife  sick  abed  and  help  the  boss  cook 
supper  and  wipe  the  dishes.  Keep  this  up  for  two 
weeks.” 

Mi-.  Collingwood  had  no  notes  of  his  remarks,  but 
that  is  what  he  remembers  saying  about  a  much 
needed  study  of  farm  life  conditions  on  the  part  of 
educators.  No  insult  was  intended — just  a  humor¬ 
ous  suggestion  of  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  then 
said  that  he  would  like  to  have  these  educators,  after 
such  an  experience,  come  back  and  deliver  a  speech 
on  rural  education  and  methods  of  adapting  it  to 
the  needs  of  farm  life.  And  he  put  this  rather 
strongly : 

"I  have  often  thought  what  I  would  do  if  the  full 
power  of  hearing  were  for  a  moment  restored  to  me. 
What  would  I  choose  to  hear?  The  voices  of  loved 
ones?  Some  great  opera?  Some  burst  of  music?  The 
voice  of  a  little  child?  On  the  whole  I  think  I  would 
prefer  to  hear  the  report  made  by  one  of  these  educa¬ 
tors  on  his  return  from  a  real  experience  of  farm  life !” 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  No  insult  was  intended. 
Those  who  can  consider  it  an  insult,  will,  for  all  we 
can  see,  be  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

W 

T  this  distance  from  Texas  it  is  rather  hard  to 
form  a  very  accurate  opinion  of  the  ability  of 
Mrs.  Ferguson  the  Governess  of  that  State,  or  the 
wisdom  of  electing  a  woman  as  executive  officer. 
In  New  York  State  we  have  a  woman,  Mrs.  Knapp, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  she  seems  to  have  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  No  one  seems  to  fear  that  the  ship  of 
state  will  go  on  the  rocks  because  she  was  elected. 
With  Mrs.  Ferguson  the  case  is  different.  She  openly 
states  that  her  object  in  entering  the  contest  for 
the  governorship  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
her  husband  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  State  to 
do  that.  One  of  the  first  bills  introduced  in  the 


Texas  Legislature  was  one  restoring  full  citizenship 
to  Mr.  Ferguson  and  fully  vindicating  his  name.  It 
is  likely  to  pass  and  we  imagine  that  Governess 
Ferguson  will  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  signing  it. 
There  may  be  a  question  about  the  propriety  ot 
using  the  power  of  the  State  to  work  these  private 
matters,  but  if  a  majority  of  Texans  approve — who 
are  we  to  find  fault?  A  woman  should  know  what 
sort  of  a  man  her  husband  is,  if  anyone  can,  and 
one  thing  is  sure  from  a  human  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Ferguson  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  his  wife. 

WE  are  now  coming  to  understand  the  true 
value  of  Hubam  clover.  As  our  readers 
know,  this  is  an  annual  variety  of  Sweet  clover, 
making  its  full  growth  and  jiroducing  seed  in  one 
year.  The  ordinary  Sweet  clover  requires  two  years 
for  its  full  development,  but  the  Hubam  may  be 
seeded  in  Spring  or  in  early  Slimmer  and  complete 
its  growth  before  Winter.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
the  Hubam  is  not  so  valuable  for  soil  improving  as 
the  biennial  Sweet  clover.  It  does  not  make  so  large 
a  root  system.  Its  value  lies  in  its  ability  to  make  a 
very  quick  growth,  and  thus  provide  a  good  supply 
of  fodder  or  green  manure  in  a  short  time.  It  can 
be  seeded  with  small  grain  in  the  Spring  so  as  to 
come  in  after  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  give  a  good 
growth  for  pasture  or  for  plowing  under.  Or  it  may 
be  seeded  after  most  early  crops  and  give  a  good 
crop  of  hay  the  same  season.  All  this  means  that 
the  Hubam  cannot  be  expected  fully  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Sweet  clover — yet  it  has  a  safe  place 
of  its  own  in  American  farming. 

tk 

N  1787  and  the  two  following  years,  Arthur  Young, 
an  English  farmer,  traveled  through  France  ob¬ 
serving  chiefly  the  farms  and  farm  methods.  He 
published  his  observation  in  a  book,  “Travels  in 
France,”  which,  even  now,  after  nearly  140  years 
is  regarded  as  a  classic.  We  have  often  regretted 
that  no  one,  in  these  days,  gives  us  such  a  book. 
There  are  plenty  of  books  about  Europe,  but  few,  if 
any  of  them,  discuss  the  lives  of  country  people  as 
Young  did  in  his  “Travels.”  Our  fanners  and  coun¬ 
try  people  want  to  know  how  the  peasants  and  small 
land-owners  of  Europe  live.  How  do  they  work, 
what  do  they  eat,  what  are  their  pleasures  and 
worries  and  ambitions?  That  is  what  Ave  want  to 
know — for  these  are  the  things  which  get  deeply 
into  our  own  lives.  Now  comes  a  book  which  ranks 
with  Young's  “Travels”  in  its  description  of  Euro¬ 
pean  life.  It  is  “Farm  Life  Abroad,”  by  E.  C.  Bran¬ 
son  of  the  North  Carolina  University.  Prof.  Branson 
takes  us  right  to  the  farms  of  Germany,  France  and 
Denmark,  and  introduces  us  to  people  that  we 
seem  to  have  known  all  our  lives.  They  are  the 
plain,  honest,  land-owning  peasants  Avho  represent 
the  real  backbone  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  fall 
of  the  mark  and  other  financial  disturbances  have 
Avorked  to  the  great  advantage  of  farmers.  They 
have  been  enabled  to  buy  land  at  a  profit,  while 
city  workers  have  fallen  upon  evil  days.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  exact  reverse  of  conditions  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  Prof.  Branson  shows  how  contented  farmers 
give  a  solid,  conservative  strength  to  any  country. 
It  is  an  excellent  farm  book.  We  shall  give  a  long 
review  of  it  later. 


Brevities 

The  barn  owl  known  as  “monkey  faced”  is  a  great 
mouse  killer. 

A  proposed  Connecticut  law  Avould  make  the  buyer 
of  liquor  just  as  guilty  as  the  seller.  If  either  carried 
firearms  the  penalty  would  be  tripled.  Well,  why  is  not 
the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief? 

Now  it  is  reported  that  a  Maine  man  has  “invented” 
a  brick  made  of  concrete  and  cinders  into  Avhic-h  a 
nail  can  be  driven  as  into  wood.  We  shall  believe  it 
when  we  see  the  nail  actually  driven  in. 

Do  you  think  the  time  is  coming  AAffien  you  cannot 
buy  a  buggy?  That  is  what  a  Maryland  reader  wants 
to  know.  It  looks  now  as  if  25  years  hence  a  good  bug¬ 
gy  will  be  about  as  scarce  as  a  spinning  wheel. 

A  picture  of  a  peculiar  looking  breed  of  poultry  was 
recently  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Yr.  It  looked  like  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock  blood.  One 
of  our  readers  says  it  is  much  like  a  popular  Belgian 
breed. 

There  were  106  candles  on  the  birthday  cake  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Sophia  Stevens  of  South  Dakota — she 
having  reached  that  “ripe”  age.  She  has  62  living 
descendants.  We  wonder  Avhat  the  real  outlook  of  life 
at  106  must  be.  Is  a  “ripe  old  age”  mellow — or 
otherwise? 


Milk  in  Two  Nutshells 

AFTIER  all  the  smoke  screens  have  passed  away, 
and  the  farm  atmosphere  is  again  clear,  two 
important,  honest  questions  will  still  cry  out  for  an 
answer  before  the  fundamental  dairy  problems  of 
the  New  York  producing  section  can  be  intelligently 
settled  or  even  approached : 

1.  Did  the  Borden  Company  get,  in  special  prices 
and  rebates,  as  charged  by  an  ex-president  and  cor¬ 
roborated  by  other  testimony,  any  of  the  $75,000,000 
contributed  to  the  League-pool  during  the  past  four 
years;  and  if  so,  how  much? 

2.  From  the  past  record  of  the  Borden  Company 
is  it  a  wise  policy  for  a  dairyman’s  organization  to 
buy  a  fluid  milk  market  and  then  turn  it  over  to 
the  Borden  Company  to  strengthen  the  Borden’s 
monopoly  or,  as  proposed,  a  super-monopoly  of  Bor¬ 
den's  and  'Sheffield  Farms,  thereby  entangling  dairy 
farmers  in  a  system  from  which  they  will  have  no 
means  of  escape? 

If  the  interests  of  farmers  are  safeguarded  in 
these  propositions  why  not  let  us  have  all  the  facts, 
and  a  free  discussion  of  the  future  policy  on  its 
merits? 


Poolers  Speak  Out 

I  would  like  to  have  you  print  a  few  questions 
for  fellow  milk-producers  of  the  League.  I  would 
send  this  to  the  Dairymen's  League  Neics,  but  do 
not  think  they  will  print  it : 

Why  is  it  we  cannot  put  in  a  management  that 
will  co-operate  with  the  other  milk  organizations  and 
try  to  make  and  keep  a  fair  price  to  the  producers? 
The  milk  producers  in  the  New  York  fluid  milk  zone 
can  stabilize  prices  if  they  go  about  it  right  to¬ 
gether.  I  do  not  think  the  League  had  enough  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  it  should  have  one- 
third  of  the  delegates  in  the  committee  instead  of 
one-fifth,  but  the  League  delegates  should  have 
stayed  in  and  fought  it  out  instead  of  quitting. 

Why  is  it  we  cannot  put  in  a  management  that 
will  give  us  a  gross  pool  price  somewhere  near  the 
average  price  of  all  milk  sold  by  the  League  for  that 
month,  or  let  the  milk  producers  know  why  they  do 
not  do  so?  In  November  the  average  for  all  milk  sold 
by  the  League  was  $2.73,  by  the  management  state¬ 
ment  and  they  returned  $2.16  net  cash  for  3  per  cent 
milk,  and  I  certainly  know  milk  did  not  have  to  be 
sold  under  price  in  November. 

Why  is  it  we  (the  League)  cannot  butt  into  the 
retail  trade  of  milk  in  New  York,  the  only  part  of 
the  milk  business  there  is  any  money  in  the  last 
year?  I  know  that  the  milk  inspectors  have  always 
worked  with  the  milk  dealers  to  keep  producers  from 
retailing  milk  in  Greater  New  York,  but  I  think  a 
producers’  organization  that  has  $12,500,000  assets, 
should  be  strong  enough  to  go  into  the  game  where 
they  can  get  some  price  for  their  milk.  On  the 
purchase  of  properties  the  League  has  made,  the 
part  of  the  business  there  was  money  in  was  turned 
over  to  the  Bordens. 

Why  is  it  the  members  of  the  League  cannot  make 
a  contract  to  sign  to  become  a  member  liberal  enough 
so  that  the  outside  producer  will  come  into  the 
League?  He  will  not  with  the  present  contract. 

Fellow  producers,  one  and  all  as  one,  are  we  going 
to  be  up  and  doing  to  make  the  League  what  it 
should  be,  or  are  we  going  to  sit  as  a  lot  of  dummies 
and  let  things  go  any  old  way  until  we  are  put  out 
of  business?  As  for  myself,  I  have  run  a  big  farm, 
with  25  cows,  all  alone ;  worked  16  hours  a  day  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  have  barely  got  enough 
to  eat  out  of  it,  which  is  all  I  have  got  but  the 
experience;  I  am  going  to  quit  and  let  my  creditors 
have  what  there  is  if  the  milk  situation  does  not 
change  soon.  I  want  my  name  to  this  to  show  this 
is  my  idea  of  the  milk  question.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has 
always  been  fair  to  the  League,  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  milk  producer  has  to  try  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  milk.  A  pooler,  f.  j.  bkidgens. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Pooler  not  Sold  on  Bordens 

While  not  as  enthusiastic  as  some,  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  give  every  experiment  along  co¬ 
operative  lines  a  fair  trial,  and  have  given  at  least 
passive  support  to  most  co-operative  schemes  that 
have  come  my  way.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have 
had  but  little  faith  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  would  be  successful  in 
setting  aside  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  maintain,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  fic¬ 
titious  price  for  milk  in  New  York.  Therefore,  I 
joined  the  League,  and  for  the  most  part  I  have  sat 
on  my  log  and  watched  the  proceedings.  It  was 
patent  to  me  in  the  beginning,  that  unless  they  could 
secure  control,  and  that  quickly,  of  the  fluid  market, 
their  days  were  numbered,  for  the  dairy  business 
could  not  stand  the  extra  expense  of  an  organization 
of  that  kind  unless  they  were  able  to  maintain  a 
fictitious  price  for  milk. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Dairymen's  League 
iNews  for  January  30,  and  if  I  rightly  interpret  the 
editorials,  addresses  and  articles  therein  contained, 
the  leaders  acknowledge  that  the  plan  as  originally 
promulgated  has  failed,  and  that  they  were  aware 
of  it  a  year  ago,  and  now  they  have  abandoned  the 
original  plan,  and  propose,,  with  the  help  of  the 
Bordens,  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  liquid  market, 
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ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  pool  members  only. 
They  try  to  let  themselves  down  easy  by  laying  the 
blame  for  their  failure  upon  the  non-poolers  and 
those  who  had  business  acumen  enough  to  see  the 
result  from  the  beginning  and  to  try  to  avoid  it. 
This  is  indeed  childish.  The  great  body  of  dairymen 
who  did  not  join  the  pool  are  as  sincere  and  honest 
as  those  who  did  join.  Their  motives  are  not  to  be 
impugned.  They  simply  could  not  see  it  in  the 
same  light. 

What  about  this  next  move?  I  want  to  get  up  off 
my  log  long  enough  to  say  this  to  our  worthy  leaders  : 
“In  my  humble  opinion  you  have  now  tackled  the 
most  stupendous  and  expensive  job  that  you  have 
yet  attempted  to  put  across.  It  is  well  to  do  your 
laughing  now.  for  if  you  do  not  you  may  find  your¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  fellow  who  attempted 
to  butt  the  bull  off  the  bridge.  He  said  that  if  he 
had  not  laughed  first  he  would  not  have  laughed 
at  all.”  . 

Forgive  me  if  I  am  a  doubting  Thomas !  In  1916 
I  thought  I  had  a  grievance  with  the  Bordens,  and 
I  refused  to  allow  my  milk  to  be  shipped  to  New 
York  where  they  could  get  hold  of  it.  That  too  be¬ 
fore  I  was  a  League  member.  I  now  have  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  the  part  the  Bordens  are  playing  in 
this  latest  coup  is  not  an  entirely  unselfish  one,  and 
that  maybe  they  are  like  Josh  Billings’  mule,  “being 
a  good  mule  for  six  months  on  purpose  to  get  a 
chance  to  kick  someone.”  In  fact  I  have  no  faith 
that  their  purpose  is  to  take  care  of  me.  They  are 
the  same  Bordens  still.  “Yes,  very  still.”  You  (the 
leaders)  are  asking  too  much  when  you  expect  us  to 
“be  meek  and  lowly  with  these  butchers.” 

Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  When  you  buy 
any  more  non-poolers  buy  them  picked.  Otherwise 
Bordens  get  the  rabbit  and  you  hold  the  bag.  I  once 
heard  a  story  about  the  man  who  built  a  water 
sawmill  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  when  he  took  his 
friend  to  see  it  the  friend  immediately  ask  where 
was  the  water  to  run  the  mill.  “Gosh !  I  forgot 
that.” 

I  lived  in  the  “hotbed”  of  Standard  Oil  operations, 
and  it  was  said  that  they  swallowed  everything  and 
everybody  that  came  in  their  way.  However,  I  al¬ 
ways  observed  that  they  never  swallowed  a  victim 
until  he  was  ready  to  be  swallowed.  Moral :  “When 
you  are  chock  full  of  mud  don’t  be  too  gay.” 

Pennsylvania.  new  subscriber. 

Praises  the  Fearless 

I  am  a  Dairymen’s  League  member,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  fearless  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  one  of  the  many  dissatisfied  ones,  as  this  whole 
section  here  is.  I  hope  that  your  articles  make  these 
directors  such  a  stomach  ache  that  they  have  to  take 
from  your  “dope.”  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

That  article  “A  New  Chapter  in  Dairy  Politics,” 
appealed  to  me  so  forcibly  that  I  just  couldn’t  help 
but  take  my  pen  in  hand  and  tell  you  how  it  pleased 
me.  I  am  with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  the 
dairy  industry  worked  up  and  overhauled  and  into 
the  hands  of  someone  or  ones  who  will  look  out  for 
the  dairyman’s  interests  instead  of  their  own.  I  am 
just  a  little  tenty-wenty  fellow,  but  maybe  it  will 
help  a  little  for  you  to  know  that  all  you  have  said 
or  done  for  the  dairy  industry  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  Go  to  it.  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  you.  u.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

Delaware  Co.  Dairyman  Speaks  up 

To  Walton  Reporter:  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  editorial  of  January  3  issue,  relative  to  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  Surely,  the  conduct  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  officials  seem  far  from  the  initiative  of 
-  the  League.  Their  selling  of  the  Empire  and  Evans 
distributing  end  of  the  business  to  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  betrayal  of  the  farmers’  slogan — from 
producer  to  consumer. 

As  a  pooler  the  League  has  taken  from  me  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  $400,  the  amount 
being  the  difference  between  what  local  creamery 
would  have  paid  and  what  the  League  did  pay  with 
that  small  certificate  of  indebtedness  promised  as 
a  pacifier.  Where  is  the  unaccounted-for  difference? 
Gone  to  pay  high  salaries  and  buy  creameries  that 
Bordens  may  have  a  monopoly.  We  joined  the 
League  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  fair  and  just  to 
its  members  and  consumers  of  its  products,  thereby 
bettering  the  farmers’  marketing  conditions  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  say  in  the  business  of  the  world.  Under  the 
present  League  management  the  farmer  seems  a  big¬ 
ger  “figurehead”  than  ever. 

Last  Fall  at  Delhi  the  present  secretary,  A. 
Coulter,  was  asked,  “How  long  are  these  low  prices 
for  milk  going  to  continue?”  He  replied  that  he 
didn’t  know  and  that  the  farmer  should  do  his  own 
thinking,  which  was  a  fair  reply,  to  be  commended ; 
and  we  should. 

Mr.  “rank  and  file”  of  the  League,  haven’t  the  of¬ 
ficials  set  up  a  business  aloof  from  us — a  business 
of  their  own,  operating  at  their  own  caprice  on  that 
“wonderful  contract”  and  a  big  mouthful  for  the 
Bordens?  What  do  you  say  and  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  Are  we  to  lose  what  we  have  put 
into  the  officials’  hands?  It  seems  so.  Have  you 
thought  about  the  five-year  co-operative  farmer  piar- 
keting  bill  that  became  a  fact  of  last  year’s  lawmak¬ 
ing  body  at  Albany?  m.  h.  saxeord. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Does  not  Pay  Out 

I  have  traveled  a  lot  through  League  territory, 
and  I  am  of  the  positive  opinion  that  we  are  being 
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exploited.  Go  through  Pennsylvania,  and  Steuben 
and  Allegany  count!es  in  New  York,  and  trail  the 
trucking  system  for  some  proof  of  it.  I  deliver  to 
a  pool  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  but  my  dairy  does  not 
pay  out.  The  League  News  says  milk  in  New  York 
City  retails  at  15c  a  quart.  Is  this  a  true  state¬ 
ment? 

The  It.  N.-Y’. — Grade  B  milk  retails  at  15c  in 
quart  bottles  and  at  20c  a  quart  in  pint  bottles. 
Grade  A  retails  at  18c  a  quart. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  17,  page  95.  headed,  “A 
Crisis  in  Milk  Management.”  And  I  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  your  statement  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
has  opportunity  to  yet  again  unite  all  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  territory  and  to  become  the  greatest 
•dairy  organization  in  the  world.  l.  f.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  pool  say  that  about  $1,600,000  certificates 
were  called  in  and  only  $700,000  were  offered  for 
sale.  Yet  I  can’t  get  them  to  buy  mine  after  offering 
it  several  times.  You  are  doing  good  work  for  the 
farmer  keep  it  up.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

1  have  been  watching  with  interest  the  reports  on 
milk.  I  have  been  a  loyal  member  ever  since  the 
old  League  was  organized,  but  there  have  been 
some  things  that  have  puzzled  me,  until  I  saw  them 
explained  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  find  a  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  farmers  and  think  the  time 
now  ripe  for  some  move  to  be  made,  as  we  cannot 
stand  it  longer.  I  have  been  requested  to  write  to 
you  and  see  if  you  would  consider  helping  us 
farmers  out,  and  re-organize  the  old  League.  We 
know  ol  no  one  who  understands  our  needs  or  who 
takes  the  interest  in  the  farmer’s  welfare  that  you 

dO.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Curse  of  Jack  Rabbits 

N  account  is  given  on  page  300  of  the  proposed 
scheme  for  bringing  carloads  of  jack  rabbits 
into  New  York  State  in  order  to  “improve  the 
quality’  for  our  eastern  stock  —  and  provide  a  little 
more  sport  for  the  hunters.  Those  who  propose  such 
a  foolish  plan  have  no  idea  of  the  nuisance  which 
these  rabbits  have  become  in  the  West.  Once  well 
started  in  the  East  these  “long-legged  pets  of  Satan” 
would  over-run  our  orchards  and  fields  and  cause 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage.  One  of  our  Colorado 
readers  sends  us  this  story  of  a  rabbit  drive  in  that 
State : 

The  world’s  biggest  rabbit  hunt  was  staged  in 
Northeastern  Colorado  Monday,  December  29.  The 
territory  swept  by  the  hunters  is  in  Logan,  Sedgwick, 
Morgan,  Yuma,  Washington  and  Phillips  counties. 
The  hunters  commenced  operations  early  in  the  forenoon 
and  continued  until  it  was  too  dark  for  good  shooting. 

According  to  the  Denver  Post,  the  distributors  of  the 
“delicacies”  to  Denver’s  poor,  there  was  an  actual  count 
of  110,000  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  30,000  more 
that  were  killed  in  the  outlying  districts  that  were  not 
reported. 

The  hunters  were  followed  by  trucks,  cars,  wagons, 
sleds,  and  in  fact,  almost  every  kind  of  conveyance 
imaginable,  the  deep  snow  on  the  fields  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  around  with  anything  of  the  motor  species. 

The  rabbits  were  loaded  onto  Burlington  freight  cars 
Tuesday  evening  and  transported  to  their  destination 
free  of  charge. 

Some  fabulous  kills  are  reported,  among  them  are : 
Glenn  White,  Ft.  Morgan  contractor,  256;  Seth  Harsh- 
man  of  Wiggins,  252,  and  several  Brush  hunters  with 
141  each. 

Last  year  there  were  13,000  rabbits  shipped  to 
Denver  from  Brush,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  record 
that  would  stand  for  some  time.  It  is  now  so  far 
eclipsed  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

At  Brush  Monday  a  party  of  20  hunters  surrounded 
a  field  and  made  a  drive  which  netted  2,000  rabbits. 
Ten  trucks  worked  all  Monday  afternoon  and  night 
and  Tuesday  forenoon  hauling  in  the  Brush  kill.  Six 
hundred  rabbits  made  a  load  for  a  two-ton  truck.  The 
bunnies  were  spread  in  the  snow  in  Carnegie  Library 
Park,  one  block  in  size,  and  by  Tuesday  noon  the  park 
was  covered.  Thousands  were  spread  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  making  literally  acres  of  rabbits. 

At  Otis  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000  rabbits  were 
killed,  and  at  Akron  about  3,500.  120,000  rabbits 

is  a  whale  of  a  number,  but  one  can  go  into  the  fields 
now  and  scare  up  just  about  as  many  as  before  the 
hunt.  There  seems  to  be  just  as  many  in  the  roads 
at  night  as  before,  so  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of 
a  rabbit  scarcity  in  Northeastern  Colorado  for  some 
time  to  come. 

As  was  stated  in  these  columns  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  it  is  estimated  that  one  rabbit  will  eat  a  bushel 
of  corn  in  a  season  and  at  the  same  time  destroy 
another  bushel,  which  gives  to  the  credit  of  each  bunny 
two  bushels  of  corn,  worth  something  over  a  dollar  a 
bushel  on  the  local  market.  Figuring  from  that  stand¬ 
point,  the  hunters  Monday  saved  the  farmers  $280,000 
in  cash,  besides  providing  New  Year’s  dinner  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  of  the  city’s  poor,  who,  had  it  not  'been 
for  the  mammoth  drive,  would  have  gone  hungry  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Bob  White 

Down  the  road  a  bit  is  a  patch  of  wood¬ 
land, 

Where  the  elder  flowers  are  a  foam  of 
white 

When  Summer  comes  to  our  northern 
country ; 

But  the  bushes  are  buried  in  snow 
tonight. 

Through  the  long,  bright  days  of  the 
lavish  Summer 

From  the  wood  rings  gayly  the  call 
“Bob  Whiter- 

Over  and  over — a  dare — a  challenge; 

Though  let  one  but  follow,  he  takes 
to  flight. 

When  Autumn  comes  .with  its  seeds  and 
its  berries, 

Bob  White  is  a  ruffling,  rollicking 
blade ; 

He  is  fat  and  hearty  and  full  of  good 
living, 

And  of  winds  and  cold  he  is  not  afraid. 

But  what  can  he  do  when  the  fields  are 
covered 

With  the  drifted  snow  as  they  arc 
tonight, 

And  seeds  are  incased  in  an  icy  sheath¬ 
ing  V 

He  is  cold  and  hungry,  poor,  brave 
Bob  White ! 

— Blanche  A.  Sawyer  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

The  following  recipe,  given  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  in  “The  Boston  Cook  Book,”  is 
standard  for  Boston  baked  beans:  Soak 
one  quart  of  pea  beans  in  cold  water 
over  night.  In  the  morning  put  them 
in  fresh  cold  water,  and  simmer  until 
soft  enough  to  pierce  with  a  pin  ;  do  not 
let  them  boil  enough  to  break.  If  you 
like,  boil  one  onion  with  them.  When 
soft,  turn  into  a  colander,  and  pour  cold 
water  through  them.  Place  them  (with 
the  onion,  if  desired)  in  a  bean  pot.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  one-quarter  pound  of 
salt  pork,  part  fat  and  part  lean  ;  scrape 
the  rind  till  white.  Cut  the  rind  in  half¬ 
inch  strips  ;  bury  the  pork  in  the  beans, 
leaving  only  the  rind  exposed.  Mix  one 
teaspoon  of  salt — more  if  the  pork  is 
not  very  salt — and  one  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard  with  one-quarter  cup  of  molasses. 
Fill  up  the  cup  with  hot  water,  and 
when  well  mixed  pour  it  over  the  beans  ; 
add  enough  more  water  to  cover  them. 
Keep  them  covered  with  water  until  the 
last  hour;  then  lift  the  pork  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  let  it  crisp.  Bake  eight  hours 
in  a  moderate  oven.  If  you  do  not  like 
pork,  use  more  salt  and  one-third  cup  of 
butter,  or  use  half  a  pound  of  fat  and 
lean  corned  beef. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  an  old-fashioned 
recipe  for  gingerbread  that  is  shiny  on 
top.  The  following  given  in  the  “Rural 
Cook  Book”  is  very  crackly  and  shiny 
on  top.  The  secret  of  making  it  thus  is 
to  pour  the  shortening  boiling  hot  on  the 
molasses  and  beat  the  batter  as  little  as 
possible.  Pour  a  small  half-teacup  of 
boiling  hot  shortening,  lard  and  butter, 
or  beef  suet  and  butter  mixed,  upon  one- 
half  pint  of  New  Orleans  molasses;  add 
two  tablespoons  of  milk,  a  tablespoon 
of  ground  ginger,  a  teaspoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  then  sift  in  about  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  flour,  to  which  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  has  been  added  ;  lastly  add  a 
well-beaten  egg.  then  mix  with  a  few 
deft  turns  of  the  spoon  and  bake  in  one 
large  pan  or  two  small  ones  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven ;  serve  hot,  and  break,  not 
cut,  at  the  table. 


Pioneer’s  Hard  Times 

From  all  over  the  land  there  sounds 
the  cry  of  “hard  times,”  and  that  there 
is  a  real  foundation  for  the  complaint  is 
not  denied,  but  all  things  are  compara¬ 
tive,  and  when  I  recall  the  experiences 
of  the  settlers  of  Western  Nebraska  in 
the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  present  generation  really 
knows  the  meaning  of  “hard  times.” 

As  stated  in  previous  articles,  that 
country  had  no  trees,  nor  bushes ;  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  fuel  line  excepting  “buffalo 
chips,”  no  windbreaks,  even  for  people 
or  stock. 

Crops  were  none  too  good,  at  best,  and 
often  almost  negligible.  The  Summer  of 
1888  a  good  corn  crop  was  grown  on 
the  few  acres  of  new  ground  each  settler 
had  been  able  to  put  into  cultivation, 


but  the  selling  price  was  10  cents  per 
bushel.  Soft  coal  was  $10  a  ton,  so 
many  farmers  burned  corn,  to  keep  from 
freezing.  Following  seasons  were  very 
dry,  and  not  many  of  us  had  corn  to 
burn  or  feed,  either,  but  all  put  in  crops 
and  tided  every  way  possible  to  “get  by.” 
and  it  is  with  a  lump  in  my  throat  that 
I  recall  some  of  those  old  neighbors  and 
their  hardships. 

One  neighboring  family,  consisting  of 
husband,  wife  and  four  small  children, 
had  only  $15  in  cash,  one  whole  year. 
How  did  they  live?  They  had  a  few 
chickens  and  cows,  and  managed  some 
way7  or  other  to  feed  them  enough  to 
produce  eggs  and  butter,  which  were 
exchanged  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
One  neighbor  woman  washed  for  a  few 
of  the  bachelors  near  her,  and  that  money 
went  to  help  keep  her  husband,  five  chil¬ 
dren  and  herself  going,  with  what  prod¬ 
uce  she  could  spare,  but  she  told  of  one 
time  when  there  was  not  enough  of  both 
to  buy  the  must-haves,  so  she  had  to  do 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2032.  Apron  cut 
in  one  piece,  and 
having  deep  V-neck; 
back  lapping  or  but¬ 
toning  over  front. 
Sizes,  small,  34  and 
36  bust:  medium, 
38  and  40  bust,  and 
large,  42  and  44 
bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  32-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths;  four 
large  tucks  in  skirt; 
for  ladies  and 
misses.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  5Vt  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  20  cents. 


2057.  One  -  piece 
slip-over  dress,  with 
vest  front,  long  or 
short  sleeves  and 
inverted  side  plaits; 
for  ladies  and 
misses.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4%  yds. 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1965.  Pen  j*  a  rt  t 
blouse,  with  kimono 
sleeves  having 
seams  on  shoulders 
and  with  full-length 
extensions;  for  la¬ 
dies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires 
2%  yds.  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


without  soap  for  there  was  only  25  cents 
left,  and  her  husband  had  to  buy  tobacco 
with  that. 

The  season  of  1894  a  big  part  of  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska  had  no  crop  whatever — not 
a  grain  of  any  sort  of  feed,  nor  even  a 
spear  of  hay,  no  gardens,  no  anything. 
All  who  could,  drove  out,  but  many  of 
us  could  not,  but  what  to  do?  One  man 
had  a  few  hogs,  too  thin  to  butcher,  no 
feed  for  them,  and  he  could  not  find 
anyone  who  would  accept  them  as  a  gift. 
He  hauled  them  to  Ogalalla,  30  miles 
away,  but  could  not  sell  or  give  them 
away,  so  drove  a  short  distance  out  of 
town  and  turned  them  loose.  He  said 
the  poor  things  might  find  something  to 
eat,  but  he  could  not  find  it  for  them. 
Our  count.v  bonded  itself  for  $90,000. 
and  work  was  begun  on  an  irrigation 
ditch  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Platte  River, 
near  Julesburg,  Col.  This  furnished  work 
and  a  little  money  for  all  the  men  who 
were  able  to  leave  home,  but  of  course 
there  were  some  who  got  to  handle  it, 
and  too  much  was  absorbed  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  workers.  Finally  our  need  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  appeals  were  sent  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  Eastern  States. 
Carloads  of  clothing,  flour,  etc.,  were 
shipped  in,  and  allotted  to  all  whose 
needs  were  known.  Some  of  us  were  so 
proud  we  would  rather  have  tried  to 
exist  without  help,  but  our  kind  friends 
just  took  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  brought  or  sent  us  supplies.  I 
never  can  forget  the  bundle  of  nice  baby 
clothes  sent  to  my  tiny  son,  and  I  still 
possess  the  little,  scuffed-out  shoes — the 
first  ones  his  baby  feet  wore.  The  Spring 
of  1895  “aid”  seed  grain  was  sent  in.  and 
enough  was  produced  that  year  to  support 


tyes.l  this  is  it - 

o'  “Tic  liquid  floor  covering 
that  everyone  is  talking 
about  -  applied  with  a  brush 

Easiest  to  clean  -  Resists  hardest  wear 


WOOD  OR  CEMENT 
INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE 


KOVERFLOR  is  entirely  different  from 
anything  you  have  ever  used. 

It  beautifies  and  protects  all  floors,  creating 
a  fresh,  wholesome  surface— tile-like  in  appear¬ 
ance — which  is  easily  cleaned  with  a  mop.  It 
resists  the  most  rugged  wear  and  tear  and  is 
impervious  to  water,  weather,  oil  and  grease. 

It  prevents  the  elements  of  decay  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  flooring  material.  If  your  cement 
floors  dust,  Koverflor  will  stop  it.  It  will  also 
enhance  their  beauty  and  add  to  their  value. 


Koverflor  is  supplied  in  solid  colors  for  any 
floor  —  wood  or  cement  —  inside  or  outside, 
Ideal  for  the  porch.  Also  for  cellars,  garages, 
factories,  stores,  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings,  steamships,  yachts, boats,  etc.  Par¬ 
ticularly  effective  for  old  floors. 

Economical.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush — 
just  like  paint.  Hardware  and  paint  dealers 
sell  it.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  conveniently,  we 
will  supply  it  direct. 

For  practical  booklet  on  Koverflor,  clip  the 
coupon. 


Standard  Varnish  Works  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  London,  Eng. 

Standard  Varnish  Co.  of  nunois-2600  Federal  st.,  Chicago  fe;“^/aetttrer 


FREE  for  the  asking — 

This  booklet  explains  what  this  remark¬ 
able  product  is  and  does.  Clip  this  coupon 
and  mail  to  our  nearest  office.  R.  N.Y.  2 

Name _ 

Address  ■ 


CHECK  here  if  you  want  us  to  include 
information  about  other  famous  Stand¬ 
ard  Varnish  Works  products. 

SATINETTE  ENAMEL 
—the  china-like  enamel 
ELASTICA  VARNISHES 

— specific  varnishes  for  all  purposes 
,  KWICKWORK  AUTO  ENAMEL 
— Apply  today — Drive  tomorrow 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 
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themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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Take  mother 
to  EUROPE 

Splendid  accommodations 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 
You  may  travel  by  the 
Majestic,  world’s  larg¬ 
est  ship,  or  more  leisurely 
by  one  of  our  11  Cabin 
Class  steamers,  in  our  de 
luxe  2nd  Cabins  or  in  the 
New  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
— the  latter  as  low  as  $  1 55 
round  trip.  Every  comfort, 
convenience  and  courtesy 
provided  for  the  voyage. 

Write  for  our  free,  illustrated 
travel  booklet!  Department  C— 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 


— — L  household  goods.  ua  v  <= 
to  14  at  this  big  25th  anniversary  -^mtuvr 
sale.  Send  today  for  FREE  catalog  W.  c.  Dewing 
of  200  bargains.  Satisfaction  guar-  stoveMan 
an  teed  or  money  back.  Easy  payments — as  low  as 
Otilv  $^-00  down — or  cash  as 
'""J  you  prefer.  30  days  trial 
in  your  home.  You  risk 
nothing.  24  hour  ship- 
ments.  550.C0O  people 
Down  praise Kalamazooqual- 
ity.  Don’t  wait— mail 
me  a  postal  now. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kaiamazoe 

Rt'fiitfCicU  Direct  to  "You’ 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  We  sell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices) 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly* 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


AS 

LOW  AS 


ptr  ROIL 


If  you  intend  to  paper  or  paint  this  Spring,  you 
will  surely  want  the  bi„  *w  1925  Independent 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Catalog  of  over  100  actual 
samples  and  color  charts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today. 

Save  at  least  SO  % 

Direct  factory-to-you  prices;  latest  exclusivede- 
signs;  each  roll  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  remarkable  prices: 

Wall  Paper,  per  roll . 2c  to  30c 

House  Paint  $2.40  gal.  (in  bbls.  $1.85) 

9x  12  Genuine  Congoleum  Rug,  $15.95 

Sanitas,  per  12  yard  roll . $4.75 

Window  Shades . 48c 


PC' Gal. 

m  BBLS. 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Company 

WORLD’S  FOREMOST  DECORATORS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Department  N 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  gept  N 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  new  1925  catalog. 
NAME 


ST  A  NC 


R.  t  D 


TOWN  ^ 


STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 


Wiien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  A lew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


us,  but  I  am  sure  none  of  us  have  for¬ 
gotten  our  bitter  experiences,  nor  ceased 
being  grateful  for  the  many  and  great 
kindnesses  bestowed  on  us  by  more  for¬ 
tunate  friends. 

Are  times  hard  now?  I  wonder. 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 


will  have  a  mo¬ 
tor  dessert.  To 
two  cups  dour, 


Sweeten  it  With  Molasses 

We  just  heard  this  morning  that  our 
grocer  had  got  in  a  new  barrel  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  was  good  news,  too,  because 
we  like  bis  molasses  so  lfiuch  better  than 
what  we  buy  in  the  ordinary  tin  cans. 
We  will  send  a  jug  down  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  and  have  it  filled  full,  for  in  the 
Winter  time  molasses  is  a  very  necessary 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  good  things 
we  serve  on  our  tables. 

Tomorrow  night  we 
lasses  sponge  pudding 
make  it — mix  together 
one  tablespoon  bread  crumbs,  %  teaspoon 
baking  soda  and  two  teaspoons  powdered 
ginger ;  then  rub  in  %  cup  shortening 
with  finger  tips.  Beat  one  egg,  add  % 
cup  milk,  1/2  cup  molasses  and  *4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients.  Turn  mixture  into  a  well-greased 
mold,  cover  with  greased  paper  and  steam 
steady  for  two  hours.  For  the  sauce  to 
serve  with  it,  boil  together  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses  and  1*4  tablespoons  butter.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice.  Serve  pudding  and 
sauce  hot. 

A  “different”  bread  pudding  may  be 
made  of  whole  wheat  bread  and  called 
“mock  Indian  pudding.”  Remove  crusts 
from  one-half  a  small  loaf  of  whole  wheat 
bread,  and  cut  into  five  slices.  Spread 
each  slice  generously  with  butter,  ar¬ 
range  in  baking  dish,  pour  over  three  cups 
of  milk  and  %  cup  molasses.  Bake  from 
two  to  three  hours  in  a  slow  oven,  stir- 
ting  three  times  during  the  first  hour ; 
then  add  }4  cup  more  milk.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  with  cream. 

Out  in  the  country  we  are  always  run¬ 
ning  short  of  fresh  bread.  This  gives  us 
a  chance  to  use  some  of  our  molasses  in 
“quick  breads”  for  breakfast  or  supper. 
Nut  bread  is  especially  liked  in  our  house¬ 
hold.  To  make  it  our  way :  Mix  to¬ 
gether  two  cups  bread  flour,  two  cups 
graham  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder  and  %  cup 
sugar.  Then  add  %  eup  molasses,  1% 
cups  sweet  milk,  one  egg  and  one  cup 
chopped  nut  meats.  Put  into  greased 
pans,  let  rise  20  minutes  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  one  hour. 

Raisin  bran  bread  is  another  favorite. 
To  make  it  you  will  need  14  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  i/4  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup  bran,  pinch 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  butter  and  one  cup 
seedless  raisins.  Dissolve  soda  in  boiling 
water,  add  to  molasses;  then  add  sour 
milk,  flour,  bran,  melted  butter  and 
raisins.  Bake  in  muffin  tins  or  in  a  loaf 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boston  brown  bread  takes  a  longer 
time  to  cook,  but  is  delicious  to  serve 
with  a  pot  of  home-baked  beans  on  some 
cold  night.  To  make  it  you  will  need 
one  cup  floor,  one  cup  eornmeal,  one  cup 
graham  flour,  %  tablespoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  molasses  and  two 
cups  sour  milk.  Mix  and  sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  add  molasses  and  milk ;  stir 
until  well  mixed,  turn  into  a  well-greased 
mold  and  steam  3%  hours.  Serve  hot. 

Molasses  is  well  known  in  ginger  cake, 
but  have  you  ever  tried  a  molasses  pound 
cake?  Do !  You  will  need  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  butter  and 
lard  mixed,  one  cup  thick  sour  cream, 
three  cups  flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  one 
teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water.  Mix  all  together  thoroughly  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  friend  of  ours  was  saying  the  other 
day  that  she  makes  fruit  cake  with  pork 
fat  instead  of  butter.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  try  it,  too,  so  I  am  giving  you  her 
recipe:  1  lb.  fat  salt  pork  chopped  fine, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  214  cups  flour  well 
browned,  1  lb.  raisins,  1  lb.  currants, 
Vj  lb.  citron,  *4  lb.  lemon  peel,  %  lb. 
orange  peel,  %  cup  cold  strong  coffee, 
one  pint  jar  preserved  cherries.  Stir 
pork,  sugar  and  molasses  together  ;  pour 
in  soda  dissolved  in  one  tablespoon  boil¬ 
ing  water.  When  light  add  flour 
fruit  well  mixed  togethed. 
should  be  chopped  very  fine, 
and  hake  in  one  or  two  loaves, 
ter  should  be  very  stiff. 

When  we  have  tried  all  these  molasses 
recipes  we  will  have  used  quite  a  lot  of 
molasses,  byt  we  must  leave  a  little  for 
molasses  candy.  This  is  the  way  we  will 
make  it :  Boil  one  quart  pure  molasses, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning. 
When  brittle  in  cold  water,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  *4  teaspoon  soda, 
then  add  114  lbs.  black  walnut  meats, 
chopped,  and  stir  well.  Pour  on  buttered 
plates  and  when  partially  cold  cut  in 
strips,  then  in  blocks. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 
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Baked  Carrots 

Carrots  are  good  for  their  mineral 
salts,  and  they  make  a  splendid  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  more  succulent  vegetables 
when  the  Winter  season  strips  the  mar¬ 
ket  shelves  of  the  luscious  Summer  vege¬ 
tables  containing  mineral  salts.  Carrots 
can  be  served  in  any  number  of  ways, 


FREE  10'Day  Tube  Mail  Coupon 


Can  You  Afford 


The  handicap  of  unattractive  teeth  when 
millions  of  smiles  now  reveal  pearly  clearness? 


Remove  the  dingy  film  that  clouds  your  teeth.  See 
how  simple  it  is  to  have  this  sparkling  new  charm 


WHY  put  the  obstacle  of  ugly 
teeth  in  your  own  path? — it’s 
so  unnecessary.  So  needless. 

This  is  why  your  teeth  are  cloudy 
— you  can  clear  them  quickly. 

Run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth,  and  you  will  feel  a  film.  A 
film  which  absorbs  discolorations 
and  hides  the  natural  color  of  your 
teeth. 

Remove  it  and  your  teeth  take  on 
a  new  beauty.  Maybe  you  have 
really  beautiful  teeth  without  real¬ 
izing  it. 

Film  is  charged  too  with  most 
tooth  troubles.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  into  crevices  and  stays.  Germs 
breed  in  it.  And  they,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 


So,  besides  loss  of  tooth  beauty, 
film  is  a  serious  danger  to  healthy 


Tho  New-Day  Quality  Dentifrice 


teeth.  You  must  remove  and  con¬ 
stantly  combat  it.  It  is  ever  present, 
ever  forming. 

Old-time  dentifrices  were  unable 
to  combat  it  successfully.  And  tooth 
troubles  were  a  serious  problem. 

Now  modern  science  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  way.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  called  Pepsodent  that  acts  to 
curdle  film,  then  harmlessly  to  re¬ 
move  it.  No  soap  or  chalk,  no  harsh 
grit  dangerous  to  enamel. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  10-day  tube 
free.  Or,  buy  a  full  size  tube  at  any 
druggist’s  today.  See  what  beauty 
lies  beneath  the  film  on  your  teeth. 

I— —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — - - - 

I  L'D  X7X7  Mail  this  for 
I  riVEE  10-Day  Tube  to 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  684  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

J  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

J  Send  to 

.  Name,,:. . . 

■  Address . 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family.  1752 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


Personal  Stationery  $1 00 

200  SHEETS  100  ENVELOPES  H  POST 
PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS  JHL  PAID 


on  every  sheet  and  envelope  (4  lines  or  less).  Sheets 
6  x  7  of  the  famous  Whiting's  Bond.  Envelopes  to 
match.  Shipped  in  attractive  box.  West  of  Denver  add 
IOc.  Write  plainly.  Remit  with  order.  Order  NOW. 


UNIVERSAL  STATIONERY  CO.  SISff 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 

Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package  which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets — Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaeeticacidester  of  Salicyllcacid 
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Liberal 
Terms  on  Any 
Material 

No  matter  wliat 
kind  of  building  you 
■want  we  will  give 
you  up  to  9  months 
to  pay.  Write  for 
prices  on  any  size 
building.  Give  full 
details  so  we  can 
figure. 


12x25  Poultry  House 

Total  price  only  $86.50  includes  all 
lumber,  sash  and  doors.  Twelve  other 
poultry  house  designs  shown  in  new 
Catalog. 
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This  is  a  20x36  '% 
two-story  home.  Total  zk 
price  $397  includes  'As. 
lumber,  doors  and  y/k 
windows.  Only  $140 
down— ^balance  in  nine 

■Av 


LAKEHURST 
6-Rooms 
and  Bath 
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ttly  payments. 
Many  other  house  de- 
signs  shown 
new  catalog. 
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20x24  PotomacBungalow 

Total  price  only  $205,  includes  all 
lumber,  doors  and  windows.  Three 
rooms,  porch  6x20. 


$1,000,000  SALE! 

Save  $1 50  to  $500  on 
Your  Building  Material 

This  gigantic  sale  of  Camp  Meade  and  Camp 
Dix  lumber  and  materials  enables  you  to  build 
at  the  lowest  cost  in  this  decade.  And  if  you  are 
short  of  cash,  you  can  have  up  to  nine  months  to 
complete  your  payments,  if  you  open  a  credit 
account  with  us.  Our  new  catalog  is  full  of  house, 
barn,  bungalow  and  garage  designs  and  we  give 
free  plans  for  any  design.  Estimates  on  any  style 
or  size  building  cheerfully  given  free.  Write  us 
fully  or  come  to  either  camp. 

IVe  Ship  Anywhere! 

We  ship  any  quantity  to  any  place  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  etc. 

15,000  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Last  year  over  15,000  satisfied  customers  took 
advantage  of  our  Bargain  Prices.  This  year  our 
prices  are -still  lower.  Get  our  New  Free  Catalog 
regardless  of  whether  you  have  already  received 
our  first  catalog.  Write  to  the  nearest  camp. 

CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO. 
Address:  Camp  Meade,  Maryland 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Address:  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 
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CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO. 

Camp  Meade,  Maryland 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

or  i  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 

Without  obligation  on  my  part  send  me  your  new  FREE  Catalog. 

I  am  going  to  build  a . Size . Rooms. 

Will  start  to  build  about . 

Shall  we  send  you  application  blank  to  open  credit  account? . 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Dept. 
R.  N.  221 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4— 4H 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-In,  roll  rim 
enameled  fiat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


31111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  lllllllllll! 

I  POWER  WASHER  I 


Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  jZ 
oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 
other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 
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TUBE 


LOUD 


SPEAKING 


fly 
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ELY  GUARANTEED  fr 

rONG  Dijtance  Radio  I 


Users  everywhere  report  Miraco 
Tuned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
programs  coast  to  coast;  outper¬ 
form  sets  3  times  as  costly-  Send 
for  proof  they  are  radio's  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran¬ 
teed,  completely  assembled  long 
'  distance  outfit,  only  $14.35.  Three 
tube(above),$29.SO.Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Seta 
44701  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AGENTS 
DEALERS 

Our  proposition** 
a  winner.  Write. 


&IRAC0 
RADIO 
GETS’EM 
COAST  to 
COAST 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Latest  patterns  in  Silk  and  Cotton,  direct  from  inanufac- 
turer at  wholesale  prices.  Send  fornewest  designs.  FREE. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO..  87-G  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Complete 
water  service 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  System 


One  System  supplies  water 
from  all  these  sources.  Pure 
water  at. well  temperature 
from  well  and  spring  for 
drinking,  cistern  water  for 
laundry,  lake  water  for  sani¬ 
tary  uses.  No  storage  tank 
to  foul  or  freeze.  Equipment 
requires  little  space.  Is  sim¬ 
ple,  depend¬ 
able,  auto¬ 
matic.  Gas¬ 
oline  engine  or 
electric  drive. 

Write  for  16- 
page  catal< 

MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

15  Keefe  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
Air  Power  PumpZEquipmcnt 


but  the  baked  carrots  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  new  and  popular  dishes. 

To  prepare  this  appetizing  dish,  scrape 
the  carrots  as  you  would  for  other  cook¬ 
ing.  Set  in  a  greased  baking  pan, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  butter,  sugar  and  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  bake  until  tender. 
These  are  delicious  when  served  with 
baked  meat.  The  baked  carrots  can  be 
prepared  at  the  same  time  a  pie  or  a 
pudding  is  baked  for  dessert,  thus  af¬ 
fording  economy  in  fuel.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Stranger  Guests 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  for  lodgings  at  farmhouses 
usually  have  good  reasons  for  so  doing, 
as  inns  and  hotels  are  easily  accessible. 
Many  of  the  tourists  are  just  plain  peo¬ 
ple,  who  for  reasons  of  economy  prefer  a 
farmhouse.  Some  stop  for  sentimental 
reasons;  they  used  to  live  on  a  farm,  or 
they  have  read  so  much  of  life  in  the 
given  vicinity  they  want  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  a  third 
class  stop  out  of  curiosity.  A  daily  some 
time  ago  created  a  breeze  by  the  article 
“The  Woman  God  Forgot,”  and  city  read¬ 
ers  form  opinions  from  such  articles  and 
want  to  see  for  themselves.  Some  are  so 
extremely  verdant  and  are  so  surprised  to 
iind  farm  people  can  speak  English  and 
eat  with  forks  instead  of  fingers  that  it 
is  almost  wicked  to  ask  such  people  to 
pay  anything,  they  afford  us  so  much  en¬ 
tertainment. 

But  I  digress.  If  one  wishes  to  cater 
to  the  public  in  this  way,  do  not  over¬ 
charge  ;  one  dollar  apiece  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  that  has  supper,  break¬ 
fast  and  a  night’s  lodging  is  fair  here. 
Such  parties  are  usually  two  to  five,  and 
they  usually  appreciate  farm  fare.  If 
they  wanted  or  expected  hotel  service 
they  would  have  gone  to  a  hotel. 

“What  shall  I  give  them  to  eat?”  Just 
what  the  family  is  to  have.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  A  party  of  three  hunters  asked 
lodging  for  the  night.  They  shared  our 
supper;  potatoes,  bacon,  milk  gravy, 
onions,  hot  buttermilk  biscuit,  butter, 
preserved  -wild  strawberries  (something 
one  member  of  the  party  had  never  seen 
before),  and  fresh  gingerbread.  Perhaps 
I  would  not  have  remembered  if  the 
youngest  member  hadn’t  written  seven 
years  later  and  asked  to  come  and  bring 
h is  wife,  and  when  he  came  said  he  never 
forgot  his  “wonderful  supper.” 

Another  time  it  was  just  old-fashioned 
baked  beans  of  the  cranberry  variety,  hot 
johnnv  cake  and  butter.  I  always  have 
potato  and  many  times  serve  cream  with 
it,  for  fear  if  beans  are  on  the  table  some 
may  not  care  for  them,  and  eggs  in  some 
form.  If  possible,  a  fresh  vegetable  from 
the  garden,  or  warmed  from  dinner,  fresh 
fruit  if  in  season  ;  if  not,  homemade  pre¬ 
serves  (citron  usually  makes  a  hit,  as  it 
is  not  common  to  city  folks). 

Most  sections  of  our  land  are  famed 
for  some  food.  When  I  go  South  I  want 
Southern  fried  chicken  and  beaten  bis¬ 
cuits;  so  in  New  England  there  should 
be  pancakes  and  maple  syrup  for  break¬ 
fast,  if  possible ;  a  cereal,  of  course,  toast 
or  vegetable  hash,  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

The  travelers  hope  to  find  at  a  farm¬ 
house  a  welcome,  first  of  all.  Don’t  we 
read  of  Western  hospitality,  Southern 
hospitality,  New  England  hospitality, 
etc.?  And  every  tourist  is  a  candidate 
for  friendship  ;  there  are  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  people  to  meet  if  we  “live  in  a 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  be  a 
friend  to  man.” 

After  the  welcome,  they  expect  a 
chance  to  wash  ;  the  ladies  perhaps  will 
want  to  change  their  gowns ;  then  home- 
cooked,  plain,  farm  food.  Try  to  get 
something  not  found  in  tin  cans- — baked 
sweet  apples  and  cream,  boiled  cider  ap¬ 
ple  sauce — something  they  have  heard 
“father  tell  about  eating  when  he  was  a 
boy  on  a  farm” — give  them  these,  and 
they  will  return,  or  if  not,  send  their 
friends. 

Many  people  “do  New  England”  in 
their  trips,  and  many  New  Englanders 
try  to  “do”  the  tourist.  It  doesn’t  pay  in 
the  long  run.  One  tourist  said  to  his 
wife  this  Summer :  “We  won’t  stop  at 
that  stand  again;  she  charged  me  10 
cents  for  a  glass  of  milk  and  25  cents  for 
six  doughnuts.”  They  were  over  the  road 
several  times  this  seasou,  and  their 
friends  came  in  their  cars,  but  they  put 
one  stand  on  their  non-stop  list. 

The  serving  should,  of  course,  be  neat 
but  simple.  For  next  season  I  am  going 
to  make  some  tablecloths  of  unbleached 
muslin  with  a  bit  of  applique  and  em¬ 
broidery,  for  a  little  porch  table  that 
seats  four  or  five.  .  mother  bee. 


Barley  Buttermilk  Pop 

My  way  of  cooking  buttermilk  pop  is 
to  cook  pearl  barley  with  water  for  two 
or  three  hours,  then  add  buttermilk  with 
a  little  flour  stirred  in,  one  or  two  table¬ 
spoons.  Let  boil  more,  as  the  longer  it 
boils  the  better  it  is.  Another  way  is  to 
thicken  it  with  cornstarch  and  leave  out 
the  barley,  byt  we  prefer  the  barley  by 
far.  s.  m.  de  l. 

We  were  quite  surprised  on  reading 
vour  request  for  a  recipe  for  buttermilk 
pop.  as  it  is  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  dish, 
and  used  in  only  a  few'  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  There  are  two  ways  of 
making  it.  First,  cook  one-half  cup  bar¬ 
ley  in  two  quarts  water ;  when  nearly 
done  add  two  quarts  buttermilk.  Boil 
slowdy  about  three  hours  and  stir  every 


few  minutes. 

The  second  method  is :  Take  three 
heaping  tablespoons  of  flour,  add  enough 
wrater  to  make  a  thin  paste.  Stir  this 
into  two  quarts  of  buttermilk.  Place 
over  fire  and  stir  occasionally  until  it 
comes  to  a  boil.  Serve.  Sweeten  to 
taste.  a.  m.  s. 

Choice  Cheese  Recipe  From 
Pacific  Northwest 

With  the  first  chilly  days  of  Fall  comes 
the  longing  for  substantial  cheese  dishes, 
and  here  are  some  of  Oregon’s  best 
recipes : 

Boiled  Cheese  Fondu. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  bread  crumbs,  1%  cups  milk, 
%  lb.  full  cream  cheese,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  six  ounces  crackers. 
Soak  crackers  in  milk,  melt  butter  and 
add  cheese,  mashed  through  a  strainer. 
When  cheese  has  melted,  add  soaked 
crumbs,  the  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  sea¬ 
soning.  Cook  10  minutes  and  serve  on 
toasted  crackers  or  toasted  slices  of  bread. 

Rice  Cheese  Fondu. — One  cup  boiled 
rice,  two  tablespoons  milk,  four  eggs,  % 
lb.  rich  cheese  mashed  through  strain¬ 
er,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce,  Heat  the  milk  and  rice 
together,  add  other  ingredients  and  cook 
slowly  until  cheese  is  melted.  Serve  on 
toasted  crackers  or  toasted  bread. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Cheese. — One- 
half  pound  cream  cheese  mashed  through 
strainer,  y2  cup  cream,  eight  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper 
and  pinch  of  nutmeg  to  taste.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  mix  other  ingredients,  place  in 
hot,  well-greased  or  buttered  skillet  and 
cook  over  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly 
so  the  cheese  will  be  well  melted  by  the 
time  the  eggs  are  cooked.  Serve  on  toast. 

Pimento  Cheese  Roast. — Two  cups 
cooked  Lima  beans,  %  ib.  Pimento 
cheese,  one  egg,  two  canned  pimentos, 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  seasoning  to  taste. 
Run  beans  and  cheese  through  a  meat 
chopper  and  hash  pimentos  up  fine,  add 
the  egg.  add  enough  bread  crumbs  to 
make  into  stiff  mixture  and  shape  into  a 
roll.  Dip  in  melted  butter  and  water  and 
roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  till  brown,  basting  with  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  water  or  good  drippings.  Serve 
very  hot  with  tomato  sauce. 

Paysanne  Cheese  Soup. — Three  cups 
stock,  three  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
carrots,  cabbage  and  celery,  one  table¬ 
spoon  finely  chopped  onion,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  two  teaspoons  salt,  pepper 
and  paprika,  combined  in  proportions  to 
suit ;  one  tablespoon  chopped  green  pep¬ 
per,  four  slices  bread.  *4  lb.  cream  cheese 
mashed  through  strainer.  Cook  the  veg¬ 
etables  and  seasoning  in  the  stock.  When 
they  are  done  add  the  cheese  and  stir  un¬ 
til  melted.  Serve  over  slices  of  toast. 

Mashed  Potatoes  and  Cheese. — Three 
medium-sized  potatoes,  three  tablespoons 
butter,  1/3  cup  milk,  salt.  Boil  potatoes, 
season  with  butter,  salt  and  milk,  beat 
until  light.  Spread  half  of  the  potatoes 
in  bottom  of  greased  pie  pan,  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  cheese,  spread  remainder  of 
potatoes  over  top,  brush  over  with  milk 
and  brown  in  hot  oven. 

Cheese  Spinach  Timbales. — Two  cups 
cooked  spinach,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
milk,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cream  cheese  cut  fine,  teaspoon 
salt,  a  few  grains  pepper.  Chop  spinach 
very  fine.  Beat  egg  yolks,  add  milk,  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  cheese  and  seasoning.  Mix 
with  the  spinach  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Fill  buttered  timbale  molds 
with  mixture,  place  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  firm. 
Turn  out  onto  a  hot  plate,  garnish  with 
slices  of  hard-boiled  egg  and  pour  cheese 
sauce  around  the  timbales. 

mbs.  J.  w.  R. 


More  About  Canning  Meat 

With  five  years’  experience  of  canning 
meat  I  am  satisfied  that  this  solves  the 
question  of  conservation  of  food,  time, 
fuel,  nerves  and  temper,  all  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  farm  woman.  With  a  nice  fat 
beef  at  my  disposal,  with  jars,  rubbers, 
a  pressure  cooker  or  boiler,  I  would  soon 
have  the  meat  where  time  would  mean 
nothing. 

The  best  roast  would  be  dredged  with 
flour  and  nicely  browned,  then  cut  in 
pieces  as  large  as  could  be  placed  in  the 
jar,  the  meat  coming  only  to  the  neck  of 
the  jar.  Fill  the  jar  nearly  full  of  the 
meat  juice,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  for  each 
quart  jar,  and  process  one  hour  in  a 
home-made  outfit,  or  45  minutes  in  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

The  bones  would  be  removed  from  the 
cheaper  cuts  and  the  meat  placed  in  the 
cans  raw,  not  crowding  too  tightly ;  no 
water  added,  as  the  juices  nearly  fill  the 
can,  salt  added  and  process  three  hours 
in  the  home-made  outfit  or  one  hour  in 
the  pressure  cooker  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Dried  beef  and  corned  beef  would  be 
made  by  using  the  same  pickle,  the  corned 
beef  to  be  canned.  All  the  bones  and 
meat  left  would  be  cooked  together  until 
well  done,  the  bones  removed  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  used  for  mincemeat, 
some  canned  for  meat  pies,  some  with 
vegetables  for  stews,  some  stocks  .for 
clear  soup  and  can  all  that  is  left  over 
for  some  use.  A  little  of  the  suet  would 
be  reserved  to  use  a  small  -piece  at  a 
time  in  the  lard  kettle,  the  rest  would 
go  into  soap.  This  means  quite  a  bit  of 
work  in  the  time  of  it,  but  oh,  the  satis¬ 
faction  !  mbs.  o.  L.  c 
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Bell-ans 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

*3*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Jnst  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog;  80 


§ay£  |0’?alb"oaErB^ 

Coffee 

in  5  ib.  Lots  or  More 
BEAN  or  GROUND 

Delivered  POSTPAID  ■  I 

.  within  300  Miles  1 

Try  it  ior  a  real  treat.  Its  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coffees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check ,  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Established  85  Years 


CASH  SS  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference- 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  lor  $1.25< 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  *1 ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satislied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  *  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R.  YV.  WIND  liabylon,  N.  Y. 


“f  AO  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  IIII  name  and  adtiress  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


1  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 


S  By  H-  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

***  -A  P.r actical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  £Z! 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

=  For  tale  by  — 
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~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ~ 
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“The  Little  Cares” 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play ; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  chance, 
I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover  scented  grass, 

Among  the  new  mown  hay  ; 

Among  the  rustling  of  the  corn 
Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 

I  chanced  to  glance  at  this  exquisite 
bit  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  one  March  morning,  as  I  straight¬ 
ened  the  living-room  table.  I  pinned  it 
over  my  work  table,  and  committed  it 
as  I  washed  dishes  and  baked  bread  and 
ironed. 

“Out  in  the  fields  with  God”— I 
thought,  and  here  I  live,  right  here  in 
these  rooms,  day  after  day,  just  the  same 
ceaseless  round. 

As  I  glanced  from  my  window,  the 
March  snow  was  melting  in  the  fields 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  my  rooms, 
which  have  been  lived  in  all  Winter.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  harasses  me 
more  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  feeling 
that  I  ought  to  be  cleaning  house  — 
cleaning  like  mad — at  a  time .  when  I 
know  full  well  that  the  old  stove  will  be 
doing  duty  for  some  weeks  before  we 
can  clean  the  house  and  move  to  the 
front  yard  for  the  Summer. 

That  last  couplet  kept  nagging  at  me. 
“Where  ill  thoughts  die  find  good  are 
born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God.” 

By  the  time  Brother  got  up  from  his 
afternoon  nap,  the  sight  of  the  house, 
with  its  signs  of  a  hard  Winter’s  use, 
was  quite  distasteful  to  me.  Courage¬ 
ously  Brother  and  I  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  wandered  forth,  our  objec¬ 
tive  not  very  clear.  The  landscape  was 
not  attractive ;  black,  melting  snow  in 
patches,  mud,  mud,  mud.  Before  we  had 
gone  far  I  longed  for  a  pair  of  hoots. 
Brother,  wading  through  the  mud,  was 
delighted  that  mother  was  going  for  a 
walk.  If  the  landscape  seems  dull  and 
unattractive,  I  suggest  that  you  saunter 
forth  with  a  child,  and  try  to  see  things 
with  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

At  every  few  steps  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  and  talk  about  and  ask 
questions  about.  If  I  could  but  have 
answered  them  all ! 

And  I  thought  of  many  things  as  we 
walked  back  that  lane- — that  muddy  lane, 
with  my  baby  of  three  trudging  along  at 
my  side.  I  thought  of  the  memories  he 
has,  at  the  age  of  three,  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  spot  on  this  old  farm.  I  wondered 
just  what  memories  he  would  carry  with 
him  when  he  goes  forth  from  here,  his 
childhood  home.  Will  they  be  precious, 
haunting  memories,  that  will  steal  over 
him  in  the  dead  of  night — on  busy,  busy 
days — at  the  first  sign  of  Spring?  I 
thought  of  a.  letter  from  the  little  lad’s 
father  when  he  had  been  for  a  short  time 
far  away  from  the  home  and  the  farm. 
He  was  homesick  for  the  farm — when  he 
was  gone  for  only  a  short  time. 

“Why,  I  know  every  spot  on  this 
farm,”  he  had  said  afterward  when  I 
chided  him  for  being  homesick.  “I  could 
find  every  shrub  and  bush  on  it  with  my 
eyes  blindfolded.  I  used  to  pick  flowers 
for  my  girl  the  first  thing  in  the  Spring 
when  I  was  about  11,  back  of  the  lane. 
I  can  see  them  yet.  We  used  to  build 
boats,  wonderful  boats  that  would  sail, 
and  send  them  out  to  sea  down  on  the 
creek— why,  every  spot  on  this  farm  is 
home  to  me.”  And  then  I- thought  of  the 
old  and  bent  and  crippled  man  who  came 
to  the  door  one  afternoon  last  Summer 
and  said  that  he  was  born  and  raised  on 
this  farm,  and  that  his  father  cleared  this 
land  and  built  the  house,  and  he  just 
wanted  to  go  through  the  house.  Every 
room  had  memories.  The  guest  room 
was  a  “parlor”  back  in  those  days,,  and 
on  Saturday  nights  the  neighbors  came 
in  and  they  danced  the  Virginia  reel 
and  the  old-time  dances  in  that  room. 
And  so  on,  through  the  house  he  went. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  room  up  under 
the  sloping  roof  where  he  slept  when  a 
boy.  But  back  came  my  thoughts  to  the 
little  lad  at  my  side — upon  whose  child 
mind  memories  are  being  made  that  will 
live  for  years. 

We  heard  the  chug-chug  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  back  where  the  men  were  buzzing 
wood,  and  on  we  wandered.  They  smiled 
us  a  welcome,  and  I  spread  Daddy’s 
coat  on  a  fallen  tree  and  made  myself 
comfortable.  Brother,  with  his  feet  firm¬ 
ly  planted  on  old  Mother  Earth,  got  as 
near  proceedings  as  he  well  could.  He 
was  “looking,”  he  said. 

What  a  cheerful  place  it  was  back 
there,  on  the  old  log,  sheltered  from  the 
cold  north  wind  by  the  swaying  trees. 
I  decided  as  I  sat  there,  watching  the 
wood  pile  grow,  that  mother  will  get  out 
more  with  the  children,  out  in  the  fields 
and  the  woods,  down  to  the  creek,  and 
out  where  the  wild  flowers  grow.  If  the 
man  of  ours  only  liked  or  could  even 
stand  picnic  dinners — but  he  can’t,  so 
that  is  eliminated  from  our  plans. 

When  quitting  time  came  we  got  on 
to  the  mud  sled  with  Daddy,  both  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  him  so  we  would  not  fall  off. 
and  made  the  return  journey.  When  we 
saw  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney, 


and  came  in  vieYV  of  the  house  with  the 
orchard  around  it,  I  wondered  after  all 
if  the  choicest  memories  were  not  cent¬ 
ered  around  the  house — the  house  which 
is  our  home.  All  in  a  flash  I  knew  that 
the  little  things — the  signs  of  hard  Win¬ 
ter’s  wrear  on  the  house,  which  had  so  dis¬ 
tressed  me  this  morning — were  relatively 
unimportant.  After  all.  this  is  our  home, 
and  the  dirt  is  all  “clean  dirt” — and  who 
would  live  in  a  house  that  did  not  show 
signs  of  hard  usage  by  Spring?  But  I 
decided  then  and  there  that  it  is  not  a 
safe  thing  for  a  housekeeper  to  stay  too 
close  by  the  house,  day  in  and  day  out. 
Oh,  yes,  we  run  to  the  barn  and  the 
wood-house  and  the  chicken-house,  but 
after  all  we  do  not  resolutely  shut  the 
door  behind  us  often  enough  and  go  forth 
into  the  fields,  alone  with  God. 

It  is  a  dangerous  sign  when  we  allow 
little  things  to  harass  us,  and  feel  that 
life  is  humdrum,  and  the  cares  of  life  are 
pushing  us.  It  really  is  hard  just  to  drop 
things  and  pack  clothing  for  the  children 
and  get  completely  away  for  several  days, 
and  anyway  that  sort  of  a  change  is  hard 
work,  and  we  are  quite  apt  to  come  home 
tired — more  tired  than  when  we  went 
away.  But  when  we  begin  to  feel  that 
life  is  pretty  humdrum  it  is  time  to  drop 
everything  and  at  least  run  back  to  the 
woods* — Summer  or  Winter — or  the  creek. 
It  would  be  well  to  try  to  see  through 
the  eyes  and  with  the  heart  of  a  child 
for  awhile. 

Daddy  sank  into  his  own  particular 
chair  and  said  :  “My,  it  is  good  to  get 
into  the  house.” 

Sonny  remarked,  “Is  supper  ready? 
I  am  about  starved,”  and  then  went  forth 
to  watch  for  the  school  hack  and  sister. 
The  warm  old  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
house  seemed  cheerful  and  homey,  and 
the  magazines  looked  inviting  indeed 
upon  the  living-room  table. 

Tonight'  when  I  tucked  the  children 
into  their  beds  sister  remarked,  “If  I 
ever  get  married  when  I  get  big,  my  hus¬ 
band  will  have  to  come  right  her  to  live. 
Of  course  I  am  always  going  to  live  right 
here.” 

Yes,  they  love  the  farm,  every  field  and 
spot  is  home  to  them,  and  this  house  is 
the  hub  of  the  wheel,  the  center  around 
which  the  whole  thing  revolves.  Right 
in  this  room  Daddy  and  his  children 
were  born.  And  I  am  thankful  that  he 
can  go  back  to  his  own  boyhood  again 
with  them. 

I  am  thankful,  too,  that  I  happened 
to  glance  at  that  bit  of  a  poem,  and  glad 
that  I  committed  it  against  that  day, 
when  perchance  I  cannot  read  and  will 
call  it  forth  from  the  storehouse  of  mem¬ 
ory.  I  am  glad  that  we  can  run  away 
from  care  and  work  “Out  in  the  fields 
with  God:  MAY  HOOVER  MUMAW. 


A  Victory  Over  Vermin 

Having  read  several  ways  of  clearing 
a  house  of  bedbugs,  will  tell  how  I  did 
it.  We  went  to  see  a  place,  as  we  wanted 
to  buy.  When  going  to  a  new  house  to 
live  my  first  or  one  of  my  first  thoughts 
is  “bedbugs.”  As  we  went  through  the 
house,  which  was  far  from  spotless,  I 
asked  the  lady  if  there  were  bedbugs, 
and  such  a  look  o>f  horror  went  over  her 
face !  She  did  not  know  what  a  bed¬ 
bug  looked  like.  But  after  she  moved 
out  and  we  began  to  tear  off  paper  I 
did  not  doubt  her  word,  for  they  were  so 
thick  she  probably  thought  of  them  as 
we  would  of  the  hous'e  cat,  a  necessary 
nuisance,  but  these  were  tame  and  well 
fed.  It  sounds  like  a  big  story,  but  I 
swept  them  off  the  floor  where  they  would 
come  from  behind  mop  board.  I  found 
most  of  them  in  one  bedroom,  although 
I  found  one  upstairs.  It  had  become  dis¬ 
couraged  up  there  all  alone  and  had 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  to 
a  clothes  press  door. 

Now  for  the  fight.  First  I  said  I 
never  could  do  it,  but  they  say  “No  bat¬ 
tles  fought,  no  victories  won,”  so  I  rolled 
up  my  sleeves  and  began  to  sing,  “The 
fight  is  on.”  All  wallpaper  that  could 
possibly  be  got  off  was  removed.  Then 
sulphur  candles  were  burned,  two  or 
three  of  these.  We  got  several  cans  of 
lye,  such  as  you  make  soap  with,  water 
was  poured  on  this.  I  used  it  hot,  and  it 
was  poured  all  around  behind  mop  boards 
(even  if  they  were  tight)  so  it  would 
run  out  from  in  under  them.  I  stood  on 
a  c-hair  and  poured  it  at  top  of  doors 
and  windows  so  it  ran  out  from  around 
frame.  This  I  did  two  or  three  different 
times  to  be  sure  and  get  them  all.  Yes, 
and  it  was  poured  on  floor ;  one  cannot 
think  of  the  paint  in  doing  this  way,  as 
it  is  death  on  paint,  also  bedbugs.  Next 
come  papering.  The  paste  was  made  in 
an  old  dish  and  a  generous  supply  of 
corrosive  sublimate  added.  Be  sure  to 
keep  from  children. 

After  living  here  nearly  five  years  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  a  bedbug,  and  if  there 
was  they  would  find  me,  I  know.  I  hope 
this  will  help  some  other  reader  to  fight 
bugs.  If  you  move  to  where  there  are 
bedbugs  remember  you  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  A  READER. 


The  company  in  which  you  will  im¬ 
prove  most  will  be  least  expensive  to  you. 
— Washington. 


To  become  an  able  man  in  any  profes¬ 
sion,  there  are  three  things  necessary — 
nature,  study,  and  practice. — Aristotle. 


l&grtoti’S 


OCCIDENT 


///'• 


Write  For 
Free  Book 

You  caiVselect  for  your* 
aelf  the  installation  best 
suited  for  yotfr  water 
.needs  by  consulting  the 
free  handbook,  “How  to 
Wave  Running  Water." 

.Write  today,  No  oblige, 
ition. 

Gives  You  Running, 

Water  Under  Pressure 

Conditions  and  needs  make  no  difference 
There  is  a  Uoosier  Water.  Service  suited  to 
your  farm.  Takes  water  from  any  source 
oh  any  farm  and  uses  any  'power — gasoline, 
■wind,,  electricity  or  hand.  Easy  to  install 
jtnd  operate.  •  Banish  the  drudgery  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  pumping  and  carrying  water 
.Save  countless  steps  and  shorten  your  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Guard  the  health  of  your  family 
and  /your  livestock.  Low  first  cost  and  gives 
City  water  convenience  at  much  less  than  city 
water  Cost. 

your  dealer  more  about  UOOSIER  SERVICB 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  V  KENDAIAV1LLE,  INP. 

galVAZink 


^GENUINE  KID 
COMFORT  SLIPPER 


99 

uine  black  vici-kid  with  flexible 
hand  turned  good -wearing 
leather  Botes 
and  smooth  in- , 
ner  soles.  Rubber 
heels.  Sizes3-9 
Wide  Widths. 

Order  No.  01 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de 
lighted 


WE  PAY  _ 

^  POSTAGE  if  money 

„„„„„  or  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PAY 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  01273. 
Eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

Free  CatalnpiiA  wonderful  values  in  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H43 

1  02  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  *n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  tor  freeloom  book.  11 
tells  »!1  Kbout  weaving  and  our  wonder  j 
full.  1  ow-nrlced.  easily-operated  loom*  I 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488,  Factory  SI,  BOONVILLE.N.Y 


Enjoy  extra  goodness  in 
everything  you  bake  by  order¬ 
ing  Occident  Flour  for 
your  next  baking  day.  Your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  refund 
the  full  purchase  price,  if  you 
do  not  find  that  OCCIDENT 
is  better  than  any  other  flour. 


Enjoy  extra  goodness 
in  all  your  baking 


russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices:  Minneapolis,-  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
fguaran.ee  editorial  page. 
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fflRST  $f/.00  LAMJ 


hi/re  sinci 

First  517. </  lambs  sine 
made  an  ap /trance  toda 

80-lb  fed  I®sterI?3,£°  l. 
county,  IovJ,  reached  tha 
Smith  was!  the  owner  s  .< 

the  band,  l/hich  cost  51  j 
days  ago,  l^hen  they  aJ'  ‘ 

These  lajibs  were  first  t 
soy  beans  land  alfalfa  *i  r 
weeks  anW.hen  fed  she  « 
falfa  hay  Yid  a  quarter  • 
linseed  oil  meal  dally.  , 
amount  of  soft  corn  is  & 
through  feeding  without  1 
says.  It  has  -proved  muc| 
his  case  to  add  the  me.l 
corn  alone  at  the  present] 
Smith  has  topped  the  ms 
times  this  year. 


il  meal, 
i  cheap* 
|  than 
lorlces. 
Iket  se' 


Herefords.  which  sold  to  .  ’Jjvf'JLJ. 
111.25.  These  steers  were  choi\  Qhal 
ity  fleshy  steers  when  purchased  last 

September  at  58  £0'  ; for 
T4nim  He  nut  them  on  full  IO_, 

69°  days,  giving  them  corn,  lln^ed  ^l 
meal  and  molasses  feed.  He  saia  tnat 
^hey-galned  around  4  lbs  per  day 
ing  that  period. _  jrt 


KUNTZ  YEARLINGS  TOP 

MARKET  AT  $11.00  TODAY 


l-i.  P.  Kuntz,  a  successful  young 
feeder  of  Monroe  County,  Mo.,  had 
the  distinction  of  topping  the  cattle 
trade  here  today  with  22  long  year¬ 
lings  averaging  1095  pounds  at  511.00 
per  cwt.,  Armour  &  Co.  being  the 
buyer.  According  to  Mr.  Kuntz  these 
were  native  Monroe  beeves,  mostly 
Herefords  and  Angus  that  he  picked 
up  as  calves  last  suihmer,  paying 
around  $8.00  per  cwt.  He  fed  them, 
corn  and  sheaf  oats  through  the  win¬ 
ter  also  giving  cowpea  hay  They 
were  finished  oh  corn  and  linseed  meal 
on  grass.  Mr.  Kuntz  says  that  corn 
is. -better  than  an  average  crop  in  his 
section.  The  Kuntz  yearlings  show¬ 
ed  choice  finish. 


Market  reports  tell  the  story.  Not 
alone  do  live  stock  fed  Linseed  Oil 
Meal  top  the  market,  day  after  day, 
but  they  do  so  for  less  money  in 
less  time. 

Adding  Linseed  Oil  Meal  to  the 
ration  costs  so  little  and  brings  in 
such  good  gains  that  you  simply 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  source 
of  extra  profit. 


A  sufficient  supply  of  protein  —  an  excess  supply  —  is  the  key  to  your  feed¬ 
ing  profits.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  by  the  most  practical  experiences 
and  experiments.  Linseed  Oil  Meal  supplies  this  excess  very  profitably — and  in 
addition  is  a  safe  and  splendid  conditioner. 

Just  how,  when,  and  why  to  feed  it  for  the  best  and  cheapest  gains  in  fat, 
milk,  pork  and  wool,  is  told  fully  in  Prof.  Morrison's  book,  “How  to  Make 
Money  With  Linseed  Oil  Meal.”  Written  by  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  feeding 
authorities,  you’ll  find  this  book  mighty  valuable. 

Send  for  your  free  copy.  Ask  for  Booklet  J-2. 


Linseed 

Crashers 

Meal 

Advertising 

Committee 


OIL 

MEAL 


Address 

Room  1128 
Union  Trust 
Building 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


3VEEDBC  ATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  do/,.,  or  5  doz.,  #1  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


— - FOR  SALE - 

JAMES  EQUIPMENT 

7  calf  pens.  5  box  stalls.  2  stallion 
still  Is,  nearly  new,  half  price.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  T  LILLY,  N.  Y. 


More  Silage  on  Less  Power 


f  •  B.  Messick,  Middletown,  Del.,  writes:  “We  used  your 
L-16  3-knife  Papec  with  a  Fordson  tractor  and  did  excel¬ 
lent  work.”  Any  tractor  will  run  an  L-16  or  N-13  Papec, 
operating  with  less  fuel  and  less  strain  than  any  other 
make  of  equal  capacity.  Running  at  the  low  speed  of 
600  —700  r. p.  m.,  you  can  fill  any  silo  without  clogging 
the  pipe.  Avoids  delays  and  breakdowns. 

Simple  construction,  with  few  parts  and  rigid  one-piece  ‘ 
main  frame  assure  long  life.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get 
at  and  the  knives  can  be  quickly  changed.  Over  50  dis¬ 
tributing  stations  assure  prompt  service  in’emergencies. 

Write  for  free  Catalog,  mentioning  size  of  silo. 

We'll  also  send  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Bulletin,  “Making 
and  Feeding  of  Silage". 

.  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
J10  Main  St.  Shortsville,  New  York 


Your  Neighbor  has  a 


-Ask  Him 


The  Eastern  Beef  Producers 
Association 

A  new  era  of  agricultural  endeavor 
appears  to  be  at  its  beginning  in  old 
New  England.  The  actual  production 
of  fairly  large  numbers  of  beef  cattle 
in  this  section  seems  assured  in  the 
not  distant  future.  All  business  runs 
through  its  cycles,  and  while  it  has 
been  several  generations,  since  beef 
cattle  occupied  an  important  place  in 
New  England  agriculture,  conditions 
are  now  occuring  that  to  the  minds 
of  many  agricultural  students  portend 
a  survival  of  this  old  industry,  not  as 
practiced  50  years  ago,  hut  under  new 
conditions  suited  to  present-day  de¬ 
mands,  but  with  the  same  final  re¬ 
sults  as  of  old,  the  making  of  a  goodly 
supply  of  local  produced  beef. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  beef  cattle  lias  received  some 
attention  among  certain  farmers  not 
adapted  to  handle  dairy  cattle,  either 
due  to  location  or  inclination.  Each 
year  has  seen  new  steps  taken,  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  more  beef  cattle. 
True  the  growth  lias  been  slow  sur¬ 
mounting  adverse  criticism,  overcom¬ 
ing  many  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles,  until  it  lias  at  last  received 
the  endorsement  of  sufficient  farmers 
of  varying  types,  and  enough  of  our 
established  agricultural  promotion 
agencies  to  he  assured  of  a  place  in  the 
sun  of  future  New  England  agriculture. 
Probably  the  last  stride  taken  by  this 
infant  industry  has  put  it  on  its  feet 
in  a  more  unassailable  form  than  any 
other  single  or  groups  of  advances  of 
the  past.  The  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Com¬ 
missioner,  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  realized 
in  advance  of  other  such  departments 
that  steer  feeding  among  the  tobacco 
and  onion  farmers  had  certain  advan¬ 
tages  not  otherwise  obtainable,  namely, 
the  selling  of  certain  amounts  of  home¬ 
grown  roughage  at  market  prices  to 
cattle  on  the  farm,  the  production  of 
quantities  of  high  quality  manure  to 
apply  to  the  land  for  the  production 
of  cash  crops.  Supplementing  the 
commercial  fertilizers  and  boughten 
city  horse  manure  'both  of  which  are 
proving  unsatisfactory  to  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Steer  feeding  thus  furn¬ 
ishes  these  desirable  features  of  live¬ 
stock  maintenance  to  the  tobacco  and 
onion  farmers  without  incurring  con¬ 
siderable  cash  investments  in  equip¬ 
ment  nor  increasing  the  labor  during 
the  busy  months  of  crop  planting,  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvest. 

These  advantages  all  having  been 
tested  out  and  demonstrated  to  be  true 
among  a  reasonable  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  varying  locations  and  conditions 
led  to  the  final  organization  of  a 
group  of  farmers  through  the  endeavors 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  producers  of 
beef  cattle  co-operating.  Two  prelim¬ 
inary  meetings  of  these  men  were  held 
in  Springfield  during  the  latter  part  of 
1924.  On  January  23,  1925,  a  final  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  was  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  at  which  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  “Eastern  Beef 
Producers’  Association,”  was  definitely 
launched.  At  this  meeting  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  attendance  of  agriculturists 
spoke  highly  for  the  character  of  the 
enterprise,  as  we  found  the  original 
beef  raisers  of  New  England  actually 
outnumbered  by  tobacco  growers,  ex¬ 
tension  service  leaders,  agricultural 
college  professors  and  men  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Due  to  last-minute  contingencies,  Dr. 
Gilbert,  who  had  called  this  meeting, 
was  prevented  from  attending  but  lie 
had  two  representatives  from  his  de¬ 
partment  there  to  lend  its  influence  to 
(Continued  on  page  326) 


SPECIAL 

Introductory 

PRICE! 


The  Drew  Line 
dealer  in  your 
town  is  featuring 
the  remarkable 
new  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  at  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Low  Intro¬ 
ductory  Price. 
Be  sure  and  see 
this  new  Stan¬ 
chion.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  simplest 
and  most  satis¬ 
factory  construc¬ 
tion  ever  devised. 

The  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  short 
time.  Cows  give 
more  milk,  for 
they  are  comfort¬ 
able  in  it.  Special 
rotary  hanger  permits  them  to  move 
around  or  lie  down  at  ease. 

The  labor  of  keeping  the  stables 
clean  and  sanitary  is  cut  in  half  over 
old  methods 

THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
For  economy,  sanitation  and  best  re¬ 
sults — see  the  new  Drew  Stanchion 
at  your  dealer’s.  It  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Drew  Line  of 
equipment  for  the  barn  and  poultry 
yard.  Write  for  complete  catalog  R, 
showing  the  best  and  latest  equipment 
— at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Fort  Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
Elmira 
New  York 


fiARPI 

.SIJLOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
tmportant  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


oi  our  easy-pay  men t  plan  ana 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Kill  Rats  way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Emaciated  Weak  Horse 

A  friend  has  a  six  to  seven-year-okl 
black  horse  that  np  to  early  Fall  kept 
in  excellent  condition  after  which  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause  he  has  gradually 
gone  skin  poor  and  so  weak  that  once 
he  gets  down  he  cannot  get  up  again. 
He  eats  everything  placed  before  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  relish  and  keeps 
pawing  for  more,  potatoes  are  the  only 
thing  he  will  not  eat.  The  owner 
claims  to  have  seen  what  appeared  to 
be  sections  of  or  small  worms  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  square  in  the 
feces  and  the  veterinarinan  advised, 
without  seeing  the  horse,  a  powder. 
One  tablespoon  in  the  grain  three  times 
a  day.  After  the  second  spoon  the 
horse  had  an  attack  of  cramps  that 
caused  him  exceedingly  great  agony, 
so  that  the  powder  has  been  thrown 
out. 

Connecticut.  a.  w.  g. 


and  is  now  in  the  barn  of  a  farmer 
living  some  miles  away.  The  owner 
of  the  heifer  wants  to  know  if  he  can 
compel  the  owner  of  the  pasture  to 
pay  for  the  heifer,  or  go  and  get  her 
from  the  other  man’s  barn,  and  pay 
the  cost  of  keeping.  This  kind  of  a 
question  is  constantly  coming  up.  Our 
lawyer  answers  this  as  follows: 

“One  who  rents  pasture  does  not  in¬ 
sure  the  cattle  and  is  liable  only  for 
negligence  in  their  keeping.  If  he  per¬ 
mits  his  fences  to  get  out  of  order 
and  the  cattle  escape  by  reason  there¬ 
of  an  action  might  be  brought  against 
him  for  any  damage  done  by  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  an  action  might  also  be 
brought  against  the  owner  of  the  cat¬ 
tle. 


We  are  not 
fever”  is  ever  found 
your  .State,  but  the  symptoms  you  de¬ 
scribe  would  be  considered  highly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  disease  in  a  horse  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  district  where  the  disease  is 
known  to  be  prevalent. 

The  disease  is  also  called  pernicious 
emaciation  and  is  doubtless  caused  by 
a  microorganism,  the  exact  identity  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  most  prevalent  in  new  or 
wild  land  pastures  and  may  also  be 
contracted  from  contaminated  surface 
water.  It  is  contagious  so  that  an  af¬ 
fected  horse  should  be  isolated. 

No  certain  remedy  has  been  discover¬ 
ed.  Your  veterinarian,  if  a  graduate, 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  if  the  disease  is 
known  in  your  State  and  if  the  horse 
in  question  is  affected.  If  that  disease, 
is  not  present  then  we  certainly  should 
attribute  the  conditions  described  to 
the  effect  of  worms.  It  may  be  the 
deadly  blood  worm  or  palisade  worm 
OSehlerostoma  equinum)  and  it  is 
often  associated  with  round  worms 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Pepartment  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Ftb.  9,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-1'b.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
BeUe  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
vrlle,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  NeAvark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.68% 

No.  3  Avhite  oats  . 66% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.44% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1-40% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $39.90 

Hard  W.  bran  . . . .  34.40 

Standard  middlings  .  35  90 

Red-dog  flour  . 46.90 

White  hominy  .  50.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  50.40 

Gluten  feed .  42.30 

Ground  oats  . 49.90 

Flour  middlings  .  41.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 42.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.65 

34%  linseed  meal  .  49.10 


informed  if  “swamp 
among  horses  in 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(asearis)  and  pin  worms  (oxyuris) 
and  also  with  bots  of  the  stomach. 

We  should  advise  you  to  wash  some 
of  the  feces  through  cheesecloth  as  in 
that  Avay  it  is  easier  to  find  worms  of 
small  size.  The  blood  worm  is  pink 
in  color,  short,  square  at  one  end  and 
pointed  at  the  other.  The  round  Avorms 
are  6  in.  or  more  in  length,  tapering 
at  each  end  and  yellowish  white  in 
color.  Pin  worms  are  short,  pointed 
and  Avhite  in  color.  They  inhabit  the 
large  intestines  and  rectum  and  rarely 
do  serious  harm.  Bots  inhabit  the 
stomach  of  every  horse  that  has  pas¬ 
tured  grass  the  previous  season  and 
rarely  cause  any  appreciable  derange¬ 
ment. 

To  rid  the  horse  of  worms  we  should 
advise  withholding  feed  for  36  hours 
and  then  giving  4  to  5  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule  and 
following  immediately  with  a  quart  of 
raAv  linseed  oil.  That  treatment  has 
even  been  given  to  a  mare  in  foal 
without  doing  harm.  Colts  take  less 
doses,  according  to  age  and  size. 

Meanwhile  support  the  horse  with 
veterinary  slings,  in  a  boxstall  at  night. 
Feed  oats,  wheat  bran,  carrots,  ear 
corn  and  sound  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay.  If  the  coat  is  very  long 
and  rough,  its  removal  would  be  likely 
to  prove  beneficial.  Supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  drinking  Avater 

a.  s. A. 


Damage  for  Losing  Heifer 

A  reader  says  that  he  sent  several 
heifers  to  pasture  last  year.  The  own¬ 
er  of  the  pasture  took  them  on  the  usual 
terms.  During  the  Summer  one  of 
the  heifers  got  away,  left  the  pasture 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can’t  too  hood  learn  the  savin?  and  satisfaction  in  using: 

CURA -BOS  (*&.*")  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

t.o  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling:  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

TYoy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 
Cura-Bos  and  Save-The- Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


•  • 

DOGS 

• 

•  • 

Dog  Book.  FREE 

u 


Authoritative  32-page  boob,"  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  every  known  dog 
disease  and  prescribes  correct  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  46  years  Glover’s  Mange  Medicine 
and  other  dog  remedies  have  been 
etandard  remedies  and  preventives  for 
dog  ailments.  Write  Dept.  14m 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CQ„  Inc.  119  5th  Avo.,  N.V- 


DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 
Dept.T  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAI  F  mil  IF  sable  and  white,  2yrs.  old,  nicely  marked, 
lurlLL  LULL1L  ft;encj]yi  intelligent,  loves  children.  Ex¬ 
cellent  watch  dog,  good  cattle  dog.  No  team  or  auto  chaser. 

First  $25.00. 

MAI  F  FOX  TFRRIFR  haired,  P/2  years  old, 

lllnLL  TUA  ILlMllEu  white  with  tan  markings.'house 
broke,  great  pet,  companion  and  hunter.  None  better  $25.00 

MALE  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  fcmt: 

gopd  bird  retriever.  No.  faults  $35.00. 


Trained  Cow  dogs  for  sale  also  young  dogs  and  pups. 
SATISFACTION  ASSURED 

O.H.  RILEY-:-  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

I)r.  KNOX  Dux  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

POLICE  and  ARMY  Dogs 

as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  litters 
of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  four  Champions  in 
}  edlgree.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Form,  Freehold,  H.Y. 

WESTRIDGE  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn.  by°th“ 

customers  they  keep.  Order  that  police  pup  now. 

Pnlifip  ring  Female— for  sale.  $80, 

lUlIbB  UUg  Bernh.  Struthott  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

HOGS  -  POULTRY  -  CATTLE 


PROTEIN . 58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (Max) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME . 15%' 


FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 
WRITE 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

90  Cows  and  Heifers  90 

We  are  now  offering  females  of 
all  ages,  calves  to  mature  cows, 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  have 
fine  conformation  and  the  best 
of  breeding,  either  being  impor¬ 
ted  or  by  “  May  Rose  ”  bulls 
out  of  imported  cows. 

Also  a  few  good  bull  calves. 

Write  or  Visit 

Osceola  Farms,  GORDON  HALL  Cranford,  N.J. 


- FOR  SALE _ 

Chedco  Marlborough 

Sire  Cramond  Horatius  81664 
Double  Grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 
Dam  Elise  of  the  Oaks  A.  R.  92187 

10567.80  lbs.  milk 
540.72  lbs.  butterfat  Class  F 
13357.7  lbs.  milk 
710.70  lbs.  butterfat  Class  C 

C.  E.  Cotting,  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  60,267 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern- 
-  sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oflTer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  BAI(IT  FAKMS  „  ,  ,M  „  phj|t  p> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  tested6  Reason¬ 
able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Rprman  Pnlicp  flmrc  ,ireeders  and  puppies  for  sale, 
uerman  roiice  UOgS  Best  blood  lines  in  America,  yet 
reasonable  in  price.  Wm.  Seidel,  Washingtonvilie,  Pa. 


uerman  roiice  Daniei  M.  Guck 


Lancaster,  Pi 


Pnr  Qaln— °ne  Westridge.bred,  3  mos.  male  police  pup 

roroaie  .$25.  Mrs.  Mildred  Wood, Sterling, Conn. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

PpriiorppH  P.nllip  Pune  buy  your  wife  or  children  the 
reuigreeu  Dome  rups  finest  pet  on  earth,  one  that 
will  remain  through  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end. 

$«.  HL'ltD  Thorndike,  Maine 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1&  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


r^nllio  Pnnnioc  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  real  Collies. 
VjUlllc  t  UpfJlGo  Descriptive, illustrated  circular  free. 

CLOVKIt.MOOK  COLLIE  FARM  Chamhcrslmrg,  Fa. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma°feh Vel 

Females,  #3.  E.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Fifteen  Dollars.  Satis- 
r  faction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


Beagle  Puppies 

John  Thompson 


Healthy,  farm  raised.  Two  pure  Patch 
breeding.  Stud  dog  and  grown  bitch, 

R-  1  Mays  Landing,  N.  J 


Females,  5  mos.  old;  English  Bull  and  Beagle.  Airedales, 
female,  5  mos. ;  all  cheap.  E.  G.  EIS1IKH,  Madison,  H.Y. 


AT STUD-“ Mac  the  10th” Sirseet°tfef.3’000 

Fee,  $25,  I  pay  Express.  JAS.  0.  COOPER,  Dover.  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  FOX  HOUNDS  IS: 

Lake  Shore  Kennels  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. 

FOXHOUNDS  Lexington  Virginia 


SWINE 


PUBLIC  SALE! 

HAVING  RENTED  MY  FARM  WILL  SELL 
MY  ENTIRE  HERD  OF 

BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Monday,  March  2,  1925  £1. 

lO  BROOD  SOWS  BRED-Hard  to  equal— 
of  Alfalfa  and  Wildwood  blood  lines. 

60  HEAD  FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS— 
A  chance  to  select  foundation  stock. 

15  HEAD  OF  BRED  GILTS— For  Spring 
farrow;  will  please  the  most  careful  breeder. 
5  CHOICE  SPUING  BOARS. 

3  /PS?1??  b®ARS- Prospect  Boy,  No.  232835, 
L-  W.  R.,  a  Grandson  of  Wildwood  Prince,  a 
good  Hoar  for  a  Breeding  Association,  and 
Ex,Sj?other,  B(?ar  is  a  yearling,  Big  Giant,  No. 
250993,  which  I  purchased  in  Minnesota,  a 
real  show  Boar.  If  I  was  going  to  continue 
he  would  not  leave  my  farm.  Also  will  sell 
5  Leola  Hog  Feeders. 

Do  not  miss  seeing  this  herd  of  Chesters,  if 
interested  in  good  stock.  Drop  card  ami  I  will 
have  Bus  to  meet  train.  B.  &0.  Keedysville,  Md. 

CLYDE  B.  THOMAS 
OAKDALE  FARM  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  gXIfnd  weaned 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Fall  14  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  VV  A 18  Lebanon,  N.J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOC 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  littevs  Sold 

H.  c.  a  ,?g  SSSB»”“*  K?  ff“*  a  , 

Berkshire  Service  Boars  S*3«« 

please,  JNO.  C.  BKEAM  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

DTTROCS1  fiilfrj  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
U NJI\.V7Vjk5—  UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  16  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Ty  II  Rnfl^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifiekl,  N.  Y. 

Doglstcred  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs  for  sale.  Write 
■■your  wants.  Brooksldo  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 

Destlstcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  h  i  t  e  DI/"1  C 
11  Eugono  P.  Roger.  W.yvllle,  N.  Y.  rlvJJ 

Pinro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du  rocs,  6  wks.  old, 
■  ,5*$6.60ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BR0S.,0ushore,p». 

Poland-Chinas-Young  Boars  and  Pigs^ne's?’^ %Tl 

very  best  breeding.  Write  for  prices.  G.  s.  hall.  Farnulale.O. 

f]  1  fi  ’<!  9£oIJg?>  registered  pigs,  $12.50  each.  Either  sex. 
u.  I.  u.  h  Big  Type.  Thrifty.  Well  bred  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  X.  y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES  . 

10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 

yourself.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  GBR,  Wesl  Chester,  Pa. 

GOATS 

otMiMToggehbbrg  bucks  “r, 

8.  «J.  8IIAUPLKS  Centre  8qtiare,  l*a. 

HORSES 

■FOR  SALE 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

2  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions, 

6  years  old,  2nd  PRIZE  Winner  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  DAM,  3  times  Grand 
Champion  over  all  breeds.  One  a  4- 
year  old.  Sire  of  both  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Chicago  Horse  Show.  Well- 
broke  ;  boy  can  handle  in  harness  or 
service.  No  use  for  them,  priced  to  sell. 
Retiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNQLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

Majorat  105482  (105444),  gray,  foaled  1912,  weight, 

Keota  Munchausen  99963,  black,  foaled  1913, 
weight,  1,900. 

Sherman  86497,  gray,  foaled  1913,  weight,  1,900 
Sound  and  sure  breeders.  Three  black  mares. 
2  years  old.  Also  weanling  stallions  and  mares. 

Apply  TREXLEK  FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  3550  and  up,  write  ns  and  w« 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 
Forsgate  Farms  J amesburg-,  N.  J. 


Minting  Shortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,086  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washingtonvilie,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-Guinea  Pigs 


Ready  to  breed.  Two  female,  one 
male,  *4.  N.  E.  WELCH,  Somers,  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  KSttyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  £  Calves 

carrying  the  moRt  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  Ill  A<  CLlillB  *  JaincKtomi,  N.Y. 
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World’s  Greatest  Value 


SceHow 

Buckles' 


WcaK 

Straps 


rtcmtmi 


5  MM  HARNESS 


Made  in  Ten  Styles 
Breechinglesd 
,  Express,  Side- 
Backer*  Etc. 


DOWN 


AFTER  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


EXTRA 

SPECIAL 

.30 


NO-BUCKLE 
ADJUSTABLE 

Horse  Collar 


6 


SEE 

HOW  EASY 
TO  PUT  ON- 
TAKE  OFF— 
OR 

ADJUST 


THE  HARNESS 

Easier  on  the  horse; 
easier  to  put  on  and 
take  off.  Easily  ad  j  ust- 
ablefor  small,  medium 
or  large  horse.  As  the 
horse  puts  on  or  loses 
flesh,  the  collar  can  be 
adjusted  to  fit  perfect¬ 
ly.  Fine  for  growing 
colts.  Allows  room  for 
sweat  pad  in  summer. 

Made  of  finest  materi¬ 
als  by  expert  work¬ 
men.  You’ll  say  it’s  the 
best  collar  you  ever  owned.  Order  from 
this  ad  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  send  your  name,  address,  and  size 
wanted.  I  will  send  collar  at  once.  You 
don’t  pay  a  penny  until  postman  delivers 
to  your  door.  Then  pay  $6.30for  any  size 
listed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Order  from  this  ad  today. 
_  .  .  ,,  ...  State  size  wanted. 

°r.d*r  *?.  Number  Qr(jer  for  C0Har  in_ 
Adjustable  to  sizes:  .  »  „  r 

No  2A  ...18  19.  20  in.  COpy  °*  my 

No  2B  .  19  20  21  in.  FREE  Harness 

No  Id  .  1?  22  Is  In.  Book,  or  book  sent 
No.  2E  ...22.  23  24  in.  free  if  requested. 


Send  No  Money.  Not  a  penny  down  is  required 
until  you  try  a  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  thirty 
days  on  your  own  team.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself 
to  you  after  30  days’  good,  hard  workout,  don’t 
keep  it — just  slip  it  in  the  box  and  return  it 
at  my  expense.  With  my  No-Buckle  Harness, 

I  have  built  up  in  nine  years,  the  biggest  har¬ 
ness  business  in  the  world,  selling  direct  from 
factory  to  farm.  Walsh  Harness  lasts  so  much 
longer  that  it  is  far  more  economical  to  buy. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  By  actual  test  in 
steel  testing  machine,  a  Walsh  1^-inch  breeching 
strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull. 
Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has 
no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger. 
Walsh  leather  is  given  the  most  rigid  inspection  test  known 
in  the  harness  industry.  Only  the  back,  the  choicest  part  of 
the  hide  is  used.  It  is  selected  Northern  Steer  Hide,  tanned 
by  a  special  six-months’  process,  explained  in  my  free  book. 

Costs  Less  ■  Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

The  Walsh  saves  costly  repairs  and  breakdowns.  No  stubborn 
buckles  to  bother  with  when  winter  cold  bites  the  fingers  and  straps 
are  stiff.  Walsh  patented  adjustable  strap  holders  do  away  with 
buckles  and  rings,  and  the  harder  the  pull,  the  tighter  they  hold. 

ADJUSTABLE  TO  FIT  ANY  HORSE 
In  ten  minutes  you  can  adjust  a  Walsh  to  fit  any 
horse  or  mule  like  a  glove.  It’s  a  comfortable 
harness,  a  handy  harness,  a  handsome  harness  and 
it  stays  that  way.  Ten  styles  shown  in  free  book. 

$[-  DOWN  After  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL 
v  Balance  in  easy  monthly  installments  Other- 


20-25 


Tear 


Straps 


Over  30,000  Users  Praise  It 

Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  Government  Experiment 
Stations  and  leading  horsemen,  in 
every  state.  Team  with  Walsh 
Harness  took  first  prize  at  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Fair. 

Benj.F.  Bausum, Annapolis,  Md., 
says:  “I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  harness  bought 
from  you  last  Spring.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  an  order  for  another  set.” 
Jacob  Stuffle,  Exeland,  Wis.,  says: 
“I  am  sendingforanother  harness. 
We  sure  like  the  one  we  bought 
from  you.  I  would  like  to  try  your 
collars.  One  of  our  neighbors  is 
using  one.” 


wise  return  it  at  my  expense.  Pay  cash  after 
trial  if  you  wish.  My  guarantee  protects  you.  Write  today. 
Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  The  free  book  explains 
everything  including  my  user  agent  plan  whereby  you  can 
earn  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  President 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  539  Keefe  Aye.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

-  m*.  rm  MAIL  THE 

1 


James  M.  Walsh,  President 
Walsh  Harness  Co. 

539  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  Harness  Book,  Free 
Trial  offer,  and  liberal  terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


[ 


Send  dm  . . Walsh  No-Buckle  Collars. 

Size . at  Special  Price  of  $6.30 


3 


I  Be  sure  and  send  for  FREE  Book  whether  you  order 
Collar  or  not. 

I 

I  State  R.  F.  D. 


Name 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1-00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1-25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  . 1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 


Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Colliugwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  Y ork  City 


c  To  End  Broken 
Hame  Strap 
Troubles 


Premax  Hame  Fastener 

is  the  only  flat  link  fas 
tener:  quick,  easy  level 
method  of  adjustment; 
pressed  steel  with  rust¬ 
proof  finish;  adjustable 
—never  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  spring  snap — can¬ 
not  drop  off  when  harness  is  re¬ 
moved.  Send  50  cents  for  a  pair, 

Six  Sizes -WRENCH  SET 

Sizes  ^io"  to  %"  on  ring;  stamped 
from  bard,  oofd-rolled  steel;  white 
nickeled  finish:  fit  hexagon  or  square 
nuts  on  auto,  radio,  lawn  mower, 
corn  slieller  and  other  articles.  Send 
25  cents  for  complete  set  of  six. 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  514- A,  Dept.  A  1  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


BOY 

AGENTS 

WANTED! 

Make  Big 

Money 

Write  for 

FREE 

Plan 
Today ! 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-V.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  (, 


Split  Hoofs 


fou  have  never  used  any  preparation  that  can 
iqual  Corona  Wool  Fat  for  quick  healing  of 
:racked  hoofs,  galled  shoulders,  sore  necks, 
;rease  heel,  and  barb  wire  cuts  on  animals,  or 
my  sore  or  injury  of  the  human  skin  without 
ilister  or  smarting.  A  time-tested,  healing 
emedy  for  household  and  farm, 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corono 
Sample,  only  10c.  Full  size  ■ 
it  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
i5c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sox  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


art/  to  eggs  when  prices 
are  u/j  and  to  healthy  rugged 
poultry  is  thoroughly  explained 
in  S-Park  ^Pollard  Go 
or  BUSt  1925 
year  booh 

.Jolhw  its  suggestions 
'study  the  monthly  hints 
Write  for  your  copy  to  day 
^ctrk  <2>~Po//ard& 

ERTEL  AVE.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


The  Eastern  Beef  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association 

(Continued  from  page  824) 
promote  this  work.  Mr.  O.  M.  Cam- 
burn,  representing  Dr.  Gilbert,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  presented  the 
matter  for  consideration  to  those  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  few  words.  After  a  sort  of 
round-table  talk,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  made  short  speeches,  namely, 
Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Whittlesey,  Connecticut  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Domestic  Animals,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  J.  W.  Alsop,  president  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  Tobacco  Association,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. ;  Z.  M.  Crane,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  Grimes,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.;  John 
Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  C.  A.  Nash, 
general  manager  of  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  George  A. 
Rommel,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. ;  Louis 
Radding,  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  A.  W. 
Reynolds,  Newtown,  Conn.  It  was 
definitely  decided  to  organize  and  the 
following  list  of  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  A.  W. 
Reynolds,  Newtown,  Conn. ;  first  vice- 
president,  Louis  Radding,  Manchester, 
Conn. ;  second  vice-president,  George 
Belden,  Bradstreet,  Mass. ;  third  vice- 
president,  P.  R.  Park,  Jefferson,  Mo. ; 
secretary,  S.  R.  Morrison,  Windsor, 
Mass.;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
301  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
directors,  Z.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass. ; 
Samuel  Russell,  Jr.,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  F.  W.  Burnham.  Green¬ 
field.  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Alsop,  225  State 
Street. 

Of  course  usual  working  set  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up 
and  approved  by  a  committee  and  ac¬ 
cepted  at  this  meeting.  It  had  been 
originally  hoped  to  put  on  an  active 
field  man  who  would  be  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  but  due 
to  lack  of  funds  this  was  postponed 
until  some  further  time.  The  objects 
of  this  association  are  many,  but  at 
the  beginning  will  be  to  a  large  extent 
educative.  This  will  be  done  by  gath¬ 
ering  data  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
tobacco  growers  feeding  steers,  helping 
those  interested  in  finding  suitable 
feeders,  advising  when  desired  the 
best  methods  of  feeding  and  helping  on 
the  marketing  end  when  steers  are 
ready.  In  fact  through  its  officers  in¬ 
formation  along  these  lines  can  always 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  definite 
work  will  be  done  by  the  association 
to  gather  all  available  data  to  make 
this  information  complete. 

Not  only  does  this  association  repre¬ 
sent  and  work  with  the  so-called  to¬ 
bacco  grower  steer  feeder,  but  they 
will  also  help  the  strictly  beef  cattle 
producers  scattered  throughout  the  hill 
sections  of  New  England.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  assist  these  men  in  market¬ 
ing  their  extra  or  surplus  stock  as 
feeders,  endeavoring  to  point  out  ways 
how  they  can  furnish  the  type  of  feeder 
stock  needed  by  the  tobacco  growers, 
so  that  they  may  be  assured  of  a  ready 
market.  In  other  words  this  associa¬ 
tion  hopes  to  act  as  a  clearing  station 
between  the  breeder  and  feeder.  Then 
too  with  a  natural  increased  market 
for  feeder  stuff  there  is  bound  to  he  a 
greater  demand  for  breeding  stock 
which  will  make  an  increased  market 
for  purebred  bulls  and  good  females 
to  increase  the  quality  of  these  feed¬ 
ers.  Thus  this  will  open  a  legitimate 
line  of  work  for  the  association.  In 
fact  it  would  seem  this  organization 
will  do  much  toward  tying  together  the 
various  interests  into  one  of  mutual 
benefit.  s.  r.  morrisox,  sec’y.. 

Eastern  Beef  Producers’  Association. 
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Oil  Burner  for  Stove  and 
Furnace 

I  am  going  to  install  oil  burners  in  my 
warm  air  pipe  furnace  and  cook  stove, 
provided  you  can  recommend  them. 
Would  I  find  them  very  expensive  to 
run?  The  idea  is  to  do  away  with  ashes 
and  dust.  The  house  is  large  and  I  wish 
to  get  something  satisfactory.  d.  b. 

The  use  of  oil  burners  for  kitchen 
ranges  and  for  furnaces  or  other  types 
of  heating  plants  where  electricity  is  not 
available  to  produce  a  force  feed  has  not 
proven  very  satisfactory.  These  devices 
have  proven  more  satisfactory  in  kitchen 
ranges  than  they  have  in  heating  plants. 
The  draft  in  the  kitchen  range  is  usually 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  anyone  wishes  to  burn  oil 
for  cooking  purposes.  On  the  other  hand 
the  natural  draft  through  a  heating  plant 
is  usually  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  oil  burning  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
people  like  to  have  it,  therefore,  soot  will 
collect  in  the  firepot  and  around  the 
burners  of  most  gravity  oil  burners.  At 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  oil 
burners  we  would  not  recommend  the  use 
of  oil  burners  of  the  gravity  type  for  fur¬ 
naces  or  heating  plants  of  other  types. 
We  do,  however,  feel  that  some  of  the 
burners  that  have  been  used  in  kitchen 
ranges  are  giving  quite  good  service. 

B.  A.  S. 


How  to  Make  Your  Oil 
Barrel  a  Pressure 
Tank 

Almost  everyone  knows  how  trouble¬ 
some  it  is  to  draw  lubricating  oil  from 
a  barrel  or  tank  in  cold  weather.  With 
a  simple  contrivance  on  your  oil  barrel 
or  tank  such  as  described  below,  oil  can 
be  drawn  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  time 
required  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Drill  a  hole  through  the  bunghole  plug, 
or  screw  cap  if  you  are  using  a  steel 
tank,  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  valve 
from  an  old  automobile  inner  tube  to  be 
driven  through  from  the  inside  about 
one  inch.  To  make  an  airtight  fit  pack 
some  putty  or  very  thick  paint  around 
the  valve.  Replace  screw  cap  or  plug 
in  barrel  and  tighten  enough  to  be  air¬ 
tight,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  for  refilling  barrel. 
Now  attach  a  tire  pump  to  valve,  and 
pump  about  20  strokes,  and  you  have  a 
very  efficient  pressure  tank  that  will 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  time-saver,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather.  R.  A.  w. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Sanitary  School  Toilets 

On  page  165,  under  heading,  “The 
School  Toilet  Problem,”  W.  B.  H. 

asks  for  advice.  We  have  been 

through  the  same  experience  here  in 
our  district  and  think  we  have  solved 
the  problem  for  a  time  at  least.  We 
had  installed  four  years  ago  the  chem¬ 
ical  toilets  as  they  were  manufactured 
at  that  time,  which  had  to  be  dipped 
out  at  one  end  and  the  sludge  carted 
awhy,  which  was  a  very  unpleasant 
job.  During  the  Summer  of  1924  we 
built  an  addition  to  our  school  and 

tried  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The 

toilet  question  being  one  of  importance 
we  gave  it  considerable  attention,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  look  the  matter 
over,  who  after  a  pretty  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  recommended  we  install  a 
chemical  tank  having  an  opening  and 
overflow  near  the  top,  the  overflow 
being  conducted  through  soil  pipe  to  a 
cesspool.  We  have  two,  one  for  each 
tank,  thus  far  they  are  working  all 
right.  The  company  furnishing  them 
(recommended  about  30  per  cent  more 
chemical  be  used  than  was  used  in  the 
old  type,  and  also  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  agitation,  as  the  tank  acts 
as  a  septic  vat  at  the  same  time.  While 
the  amount  of  overflow  is  small.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  make  the  cesspool 
plenty  large.  If  there  is  any  point  at 
which  ours  falls  down  I  think  it  will 
be  right  there.  c.  e.  h. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Huh  !”  lie  snorted,  after  reading  the 
account  of  the  wedding.  “Always  the 
‘blushing  bride!’  That’s  the  bunk!”  “Oh 
no,  it  isn’t,”  replied  the  Mrs.  sweetly. 
‘‘Just  consider  the  kind  of  men  women 
have  to  marry.” — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


No  friction  to  steal  away  your  power 

in  this  smooth-running  hall-hearing  transmission 


In  the  Light-Weight  Oil  Pull, 
Rumely  engineers  have 
achieved  another  distinct 
triumph  in  tractor  engineering. 
Power  loss  in  bearings  and 
gears  has  been  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  Friction,  the 
power  thief — the  cause  of  rapid 
deterioration  —  of  breakdowns 
— of  lost  time — of  heavy  repair 


expense  and  many  other  ills  —  has  been 
shackled. 


Ball-Bearing  Transmission 

pact,  easy  to  handle  and  maneuver. 


plowing,  discing,  cultipacking  and 
many  other  drawbar  and  belt  jobs — 
at  less  cost. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Catalog 

In  this  Light-WeightOil-Pull, Triple 
Heat  Control,  Oil  Cooling,  Dual  Lu¬ 
brication  and  all  the  famous  OilPull 
principles  of  construction  have  been 
retained.  It  is  still  the  famous  OilPull 
with  many  improvements  and  refine¬ 
ments.  The  design  is  small,  light,  com- 


This  has  been  done,  first,  by  means  of  a  Ball 
Bearing  Transmission.  All  shafts  in  the  transmission 
of  this  OilPull  Tractor  are  mounted  upon  smooth¬ 
running,  annular  ball  bearings.  The  rear  axle  is 
likewise  ball-bearing  mounted.  Each  bearing  is 
housed  individually  and  packed  in  grease.  Second, 
every  gear  inside  the  transmission  is  machine  cut, 
with  case-hardened  teeth.  And  the  complete  trans¬ 
mission  is  enclosed  in  a  d  st-proof  case  and  operates 
in  a  bath  of  oil. 

Frictionless  construction  is  only  one  feature  of  the 
Light-  We/gAf  OilPull  which  assures  more  power  for 

The  Light-Weight 


Mail  the  coupon.  Get  the  complete  catalog 
which  completely  describes  Light-Weight  OilPull 
tractors.  Address  Dept.  Z-Z 

ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  (Incorporated>  La  Porte,  Ind. 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam 
engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders, clover  and 
alfalfa  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 

Serviced  through  33  branches  and 
warehouses 


OilPull 

The  10'Year  Tractor 

“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER” 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
La  Porte,  Ind.  <incorpor«t.d)  Dept.  Z-Z 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  of  the  Light- 
Weight  OilPull  Tractors. 


Name. 


Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


LAMBS  WITHOUT  WORMS 


'During  33  years  experience  with  sheep  I've  _ 

had  the  usual  trouble  with  stomach  worms.  To  get  rid  of  the  pests,  w  'ST'  2 

I  tried  everything.  Nothing  gave  permanent  results.  Sheep  quickly  became  re-infested. 

A  year  ago  I  started  to  use  Wormix  added  to  the  salt  I  fed  and  gave  the  flock  free  access  to  it.  In  four  days  the  ♦♦tj* 

ronHBiSonh°T^  ih£Tn P^gS  °.nAhe  shedflo°r-  Now  I  dqn’tsee  any  sign  of  worms  and  never  had  sheep  in  such  good  // 
condition.  The  sheep  doctored  themselves  with  Wormix;  no  fasting,  drenching,  handling  or  any  trouble  at  all.  .*V 
My  ewe  lamb  Ideal  Winner  which  won  first  and  Grand  Champion— and  my  yearling  ewe,  which  won  first 


E.  W.  WILCOX 

Breeder  of  Registered 
Shropshire* 
Formerly  Practicing 
Veterinarian 


at  State  Show,  Harrisburg,  were  conditioned  with  Wormix.”— E.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa! 

Mr.  Wilcox’s  experience  is  being  duplicated  by  every  sheep  man  who  tries  WORMIX 
It  is  a  different  worm  eradicator.  A  positive  preventive  of  re-infestation.  It  is 
scientific,  correct  and  successful  CONCENTRATED  medicated  salt;  you  add  your 
salt  and  SAVE  OVER  HALF  the  usual  cost.  You  do  not  pay  drug  prices  for  salt  or 


a  f 


>«  v 


or  other  fillers,  nor  heavy  freight  charges.  WORMIX  comes  to  you  prepaid  on  •asv 

,  ,  ,  receipt  of  price.  You  add  15  lbs.  of  it  to  85  lbs.  of  common  salt,  making  100  lbs.  of 

the  best  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner  money  can  buy.  Costs  far  less  and  does  more  than  you  expect.  Solves 
your  worm  problems  as  it  has  for  others.  You  take  no  risk  in  trying  WORMIX.  If  it  fails  to  please,  money  ^ 


refunded.  Fine  for  hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  too.  Order  today 

ppgpAIQ  f  One  15  jb.  package  — enough  to  make  100  lbs.  $  3.50 


Four  15  lb.  packages — enough  to  make  400  lbs.  13.00 
rKICca  l  One  90  lb.  package  — enough  to  make  600  lbs.  18.00 
]  IVO-SAN  LABORATORY,  (Sidney  R.  Feil,  Prop.)  Dept.  30 


West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada, 
add  6c  a  pound  to  above  prices. 
Fill  out  coupon — order  today. 

218  Prospect,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Market  News 


P  r  i  c  e  s 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

With  more  moderate  temperatures 
after  the  extreme  cold  weather  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  there  was  renewed  activity  in  the 
New  York  produce  markets.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  potatoes.  Bad  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  roads  at  shipping  points 
caused  loadings  to  be  rather  light  during 
the  cold  and  snowy  weather,  but  buying 
was  also  restricted.  Retailers  purchased 
in  small  quantities  or  drew  upon  any  re¬ 
serve  stocks  they  might  have  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  buying  frozen  potatoes. 
But  with  more  moderate  weather,  the 
market  advanced  steadily  for  several  days 
and  stocks  on  hand  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  Reports  in  New  York  of  cars  on 
track,  including  broken,  showed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  240  cars  about  the  first  of 
February  to  145  carloads  on  the  sixth, 
showing"  that  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
current  receipts  for  those  .days.  During 
that  period  Dong  Island  Green  Mountains 
reached  $3.90  per  180  lbs.  bulk; 'but  they 
soon  declined  25c  or  more  as  supplies  in-, 
creased.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently  released  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  growers  should 
make  no  further  reduction  in  potato 
acreage  this  year  as  the  large  harvest  of 
1924  was  due  to  the  exceptionally  large 
yields  and  not  to  an  excess  in  acreage. 
They  further  state  that  they  believe  that 
an  acreage  even  slightly  larger  than  last 
year  will  be  profitable  to  growers.  The 
department  also  states  that  the  present 
high  prices  on  sweet  potatoes  are  due 
to  low  yields  and  that  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  the  present  acreage  is  likely 
to  produce  more  sweet  potatoes  than  can 
be  marketed  with  profit  to  the  growers. 
The  New  York  market  on  sweet  potatoes 
has  been  rather  dull.  Onions  were  gen¬ 
erally  firm.  Offerings  were  moderate  to 
light  and  fancv  large  yellow  onions  sold 
well  with  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack  as  gen¬ 
erally  top  price.  The  10  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  of  Texan-grown 
Bermuda  onions  is  not  large  enough  to 
cause  any  material  shortage  and  a  good 
growing  season  would  probably  cause 
shipments  to  equal  those  of  last  year. 
Shipments  generally  start  April  1  or  a 
little  before,  and  last  year  they 
reached  their  peak  around  the  25rh.  so 
northern-grown  storage  onions  should  not 
have  much  competition  from  the  south 
until  well  into  April.  Old  cabbage  held 
firm.  Offerings  were  light  and  the  outlet 
fairly  good,  but  new  Florida  cabbage  sold 
on  a  weak  market.  Some  Texas  and 
South  Carolina  stock  is  also  being  re¬ 
ceived  Old  carrot  receipts  were  light  and 
the  market  was  about  steady  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  outlet,  but  the  demand  for  new  car¬ 
rots  from  Texas,  California  and  Bermuda 
was  slow.  A  little  Norfolk  spinach  is 
arriving,  but  mostly  Texan-grown  stock 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  market  which  has  had 
slow  sale  at  $1.50  a  bushel.  Apple  re¬ 
ceipts  were  generally  moderate  and  an 
active  demand  for  anything  showing 
quality  caused  some  advances.  “A”  grade 
Baldwins  selling  generally  $6  to  $7  a 
barrel  and  Greenings  averaging  50e  a 
barrel  more.  Cranberries  were  slow  and 
pears  irregular  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
Kieffers  ranging  $2  to  $4.50  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  a  decided  slump  in  the  egg 
market.  Nearby  white  eggs  dropped  8 
to  10c  a  dozen  on  the  better  grades  and 
prices  on  western  eggs  dropped  nearly  as 
much.  Weather  conditions  in  producing 
sections  were  favorable  for  an  increase  in 
production  and  prices  at  shipping  points 
have  been  considerably  lower.  ^  The  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  conviction  that  there  would 
be  no  shortage  of  eggs  caused  the  slump. 
For  the  past  few  days,  however,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  steadier  with  a  better  clear¬ 
ance.  Storage  stocks  got  quite  low,  about 
10,000  cases,  as  compared  with  95,000 
cases  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and  it 
looked  for  a  while  as  though  there  would 
be  an  actual  scarcity,  but  this  danger  is 
evidently  over  and  dealers  were  ready  to 
sell.  Storage  eggs  also  dropped  about  as 
much  as  fresh  eggs.  During  the  month 
of  January  about  325.000  cases  of  eggs 
were  received,  about  25,000  more  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1924  and  about 
80,000  cases  less  than  during  the  month 
of  January,  1923. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Trading  was  rather  slow  and 
prices  which  had  been  pushed  up  pretty 
high  were  due  for  a  reaction,  especially 
with  receipts  much  heavier  and  prices  on 
fowl  declined  almost  daily.  Most  of  the 
express  stock  is  coming  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Not  many  express  chick¬ 
ens  were  received,  but  they  declined  with 
the  general  market.  Occasionally  a  few 
express  broilers  were  received,  but  the 
trade  seemed  hardly  ready  for  them.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  killed  fowl  showed  some  in¬ 
crease  and  the  market  weakened.  While 
fowl  sold  fairly,  receipts  were  too  large 
to  keep  the  market  on  an  even  level  and 
chickens  were  inclined  to  be  coarse.  Some 
nearby  broilers,  incubators,  brought  as 
much  as  60  to  70c  a  pound  and  capons 
ruled  firm. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Unfavorable  weather  in  the  hay  ship¬ 
ping  districts  caused  receipts  to  be  light 


and  there  was  some  firmness  in  the  local 
market.  This  was  especially  true  of  top 
grades  as  the  majority  of  the  offerings 
were  medium  to  poor  stock.  A  rather 
quiet  trading  was  reported  around  the 
10th.  Light  receipts  of  rye  straw  caused 
a  firm  tone  in  that  market.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter.- — -Creamery,  lb.,  47c ;  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.— -Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
60c;  duck  eggs,  doz..  70c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk  | — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt..  80c,;  goat's  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb..  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  beans,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  per  bu., 
5c ;  bushel,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endives, 
pk.,  30c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c ;  lettuce.  Bos.,  head,  12c  ; 
Onions,  bu.,  $1.40;  onions  (pickling), 
qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c ;  pk.,  20c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  7c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  85c. 

Dive  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c;  fowls  (4 %  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb..  25c ;  broilers, 
(1%  lb.),  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls  (4 %  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  38c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers  (1% 
lbs.),  lb.,  38c;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8 
to  14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round 
steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c  ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.. 
45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  .sugar  cured 
(whole),  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  honey,  extracted,  18c ; 
Popcorn  (shelled),  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs  (4  weeks  old), 
each,  $4 ;  milk  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar 
(pure),  gal.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.25. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork. — Light,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  heavy, 
Lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  spring,  lb..  35c ; 
chicken,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  geese,  l'b.,  35c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  _geese,  lb., 
40  to  45e ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  60  to  65c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3  ;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to 
$6 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  100  heads,  $2  to  $4 ; 
cabbage,  curly,  oz.,  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  90c ;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  50c  ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to 
5c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  50  to  70c;  turnips,  -bu.,  60c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  hick- 
orynuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hay— No.  1.  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16;  No.  3,  $15;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17  ; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat,  winter, 
bu.,  $1.75;  spring,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 


Dressed  Beef. — Carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  16c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  20c ;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  11c;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to 
29c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — White  Leghorn,  spring¬ 
ers,  lb.,  25c ;  colored,  26  'to  30c ;  fowls, 
Leghorn,  lb..  22  to  25c;  colored.  25  ta 
26c ;  stags,  lb.,  17  to  18c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  12  to  15c ;  pigeons,  each,  18  to  21c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c  ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c ; 
guinea  fowl,  each,  65c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter. — Country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  60  to  65c. 

Apples.  —  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  ;  Baldwins.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Be?’  Davis, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Greenings.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Hubbardstons,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Wagner,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75 

Beets. — Basket,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  70  to 
75c:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c;  per  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red.  crate, 
$1  to  81.25 ;  Danish,  ton,  $25  to  $30 ; 
white.  Danish,  ton,  $12  to  $15;  carrots, 
basket,  50  to  60c;  per  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz  bunches,  80  to  90c;  endive, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  horseradish,  ib., 
10  to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4.75  to  $6;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  hamper.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  75c ;  onions,  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  potatoes, 
bu,  55  to  65c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  squash. 
Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  4 %c;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honev,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt..  00  "to  75c.;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 


wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24  section  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  18  to  20c ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c;  hiek- 
orynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $9;  white  marrow,  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $9;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea,  $6; 
medium,  $6;  yellow  eye,  $5.75. 

Hides. — Steers.  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c ;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3  ;  lamb,  $1  to  $3 ;  shearlings,  25 
to  75c;  calf,  No.  1,  21  to  22c;  No.  2. 
19%  to  20%c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  50c. 

Furs. — -Skunk,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  No. 
2,  $2  to  $2.25;  No.  3.  $1  to  $1.25;  No. 
4,  80c  to  90c ;  mink,  $5  to  $12  ;  raccoon, 
$3  to  $6.50;  muskrat.  Winter,  large, 
$1.50;  weasel,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Wheat. — Winter,  $1.90  to  $1.95;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.42 ;  oats,  bu., 
62  to  65c ;  rye,  $1.50  to  $1.55. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $23  ;  mixed 
ton,  $17  to  $19 ;  alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to  $21 ; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 

Seeds. — Clover,  mammoth,  bu..  $22  to 
$24 ;  medium,  bu.,  $21  to  $23 ;  Timothy, 
bu..  $4  to  $4.50;  alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $15.50; 
Alsike,  $14  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady. 
Heavy  receipts  of  eggs  have  weakened 
them.  The  big  thaw  has  made  trans¬ 
portation  -easy  again. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady :  creamery,  40  to  45c ;  dairy,  28 
to  29c  :  storage,  37  to  41c.  Cheese,  quiet : 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  26  to  27c ; 
Limburger,  27  to  28c.  Eggs,  easy  :  hen¬ 
nery,  45  to  48c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  43  to  45c  ;  storage,  43  to  44c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady  : 
turkey,  30  to  42c ;  fowl,  26  to  32c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  32c ;  capons,  35  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  21  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  steady  : 
turkeys,  32  to  34c;  fowls,  22  to  28c; 
roasters,  22  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
18c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  24c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firm : 
King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2,25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
Greening.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin.  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds.  50  to  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  box.  $2.75  to  $5.00  Potatoes,  easy  : 
home  grown,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  Bermuda, 
bbh,  $15  to  $17 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3.00. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  : 
Cal.  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  steady  r  qt.,  45  to  50c.  Cran¬ 
berries,  quiet :  50-lb.  box,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady : 
marrow,  cwL  $10.50  to  $11 ;  white  and 
red  kidney.  $10  to  $10.50 ;  medium,  pea, 
$7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady  :  Ebenezers, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2 

Vegetables,  quiet :  artichokes,  box, 
$3.50  to  $5.50 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate.  82.50 
to  $2.75 ;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
So.,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  egg  plant, 
crate.  $3  to  $4.50;  endive,  bbl.,  $4.75 
to  $5 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.25 ;  pars¬ 
ley.  bbl.,  $7  to  $10;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40 
to"  $1.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6 ;  peas,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  pie 
plant,  bu,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches  30  to  35c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  squash,  cwt..  $2  to  $3.50; 
tomatoes,  repacked,  crate,  $7.35  to  $7.50 ; 
turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  white, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  water  cress,  109  buncher,  83 
to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  15  to  I8c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  :  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — -Hay,  steady :  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton,  $31.50 ;  middlings,  $34. oO ; 
red-dog,  $43;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  oil- 
meal,  $45;  hominy.  $4S.50 ;  gluten, 
$39 JO ;  oat  feed,  $16.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  11.  1925. 

February  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  ‘in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10.  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B.  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85;  Class  3C.  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1.  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B.  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

@$0.40 

Good  to  choice  . 

.36 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . 

.33 

.  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock  ........ 

CHEESE 

.18 

@  .25 

Full  cream,  specials  . .  . 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Average  run  . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

Skims  . 

.14 

@  .20 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.51@$0.52 

Medium  to  good . 47@  .50 


Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  ..  .51  @  .52 

Gathered,  best  . 50@  .51 

Common  to  good . 40@  .48 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26 @$0.28 

Chickens  . 2S@  .38 


Roosters 


,12@  .14 


Geese  . 20@ 

Ducks  . 28  @ 

Turkeys  . 25@ 


.25 

.32 

.30 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

.$0.43  @$0.44 

Common  to  good . 

.  .32  @ 

.40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .3S@ 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .26@ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.  .16@ 

.23 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.  .51  @ 

.52 

6  to  7  lbs . 

.45  @ 

.48 

Small  and  slips  . 

.  .30@ 

.35 

Ducks  . 

.  .20  @ 

.28 

Geese  . 

.  .20  @ 

.25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz.. 

.  9.50^11.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  7.50@ 

9.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 

7.00 

Culls  . 

3.00 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  large 

supply,  wholesale  around  10  to  25c  per 
pair ;  jacks,  35  to  50c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .19 

Culls  . .10@  .13 

Lambs,  head  . 11.00@14.00 

Pig£,  25  to  35  lbs . 17 @  .24 

40  to  100  lbs . 11  @  .13 

Heavy  . 06  @  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $14.00@$15.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  12.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  9.25 

Lambs  .  15.00@  18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.10@$0.30 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.40@  1.60 

New,  in  %-bbl.  basket...  Y5@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches.  .  10.00@i  15.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 2.50@  2.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@  8.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

Escarol,  bbl . 2.50@  2.75 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  3.50@  5.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  2.00 @  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  3.40 

Parsley,  bbl .  7.00@11.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.25@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@ 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00@ 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  2.50@ 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.00@ 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00@ 

String  beans,  bu. 


5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

4.00 

2.50 

5.50 

8.50 
1.80 
4.00 


1.00@  5 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  ....  2.50@ 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.60@ 

Watercress,  100  bunches. .  3.50@ 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.75  @$4.00 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  2.25@  2.45 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.55@  1.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00@14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.50@  4.50 

Greening  .  4.00@  8.50 

McIntosh  .  4.50@11.00 

Spy  .  5.00@10.00 

Sta.vman  .  5.00@  6.50 

York  .  4.00@  6.50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box....  5.50@  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.50@  6.00 

Kumquats.  qt . 10@  .15 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@  7.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt.  . .  .23@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— No.  1  Timothy _ $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  24.O0@  25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw — Rye  . 16.00ifi  17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. ......  .$0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 10 

]  Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .10 

1  Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . .17 

‘  Buttermilk,  qt . .  .10 

Cream,  heavvy,  %  pt.  .  .  .  . . 29 


Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 50  @  .65 

Fowls  . . 40@  .50 

Roasting  chickens  . 48@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 04@  .08 

Cucumbers,  each  . 20@  .25 


Mrs.  Tell  :  “Oh,  Henry,  the  dress¬ 
maker  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said  she 
won’t  make  me  any  more  clothes  until 
her  bill  is  paid.”  “Mr.  Tell :  “All  right. 
I’ll  send  her  a  letter  of  thanks. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 
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Good  wear 


^1- 


-at  a  moderate  price 


White  Rock  Rubbers 

■for  all  the  family 


The  only  Kattle  King 


The  red  strip  in  the  tread  is  more  than  a  mark  of  identi¬ 
fication — it  is  a  tough  red  rubber  reinforcement  placed  where 
the  extra  wear  comes.  Upper  and  sole,  the  Red  Tread  Boot 
gives  full  dollar  for  dollar  wear.  It  is  a  sound  investment  second  only  to 
the  popular  Hood  Red  Boot. 

If  you  have  been  too  busy  to  follow  the  improvements  Hood  have  made 
in  rubber  footwear — improvements  that  mean  something  to  you  in  added 
comfort,  extra  wear  and  greater  economy  —  drop  into  the  store  the  next 
time  you  are  in  town.  Don’t  put  it  off — ask  to  see  the  Red  Tread  Boot 
— or  the  Hood  Red  Boot.  Go  over  the  special  features  of  the  Kattle  King.  Learn 
what  White  Rock  Rubbers  can  save  in  rubber  bills  for  the  children,  and  for  all  the 
family. 

If  you  will  do  this,  it  will  convince  you,  more  than  anything  we  can  say,  of  the 
dependability  of  the  name  HOOD  on  rubber  products  —  as  a  time-tested  guarantee 
of  design,  materials  and  workmanship. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Inc, 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


The  popular  R 


PBS 


RUBBER 

PRODUCTS 

II 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  -  ARCTICS  -  CANVAS  SHOES- ATHLETIC  SHOES-HEELS  AND  SOLES-RUBBER  SPECIALTIES -TIRES  AND  TUBES 
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vm 
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This  Valuable 
Farm  Account  Book 
and  Catalog  of 


TRADE 


MARK 


WIRE  FENCES 

^TT^HEN  you  build  those  long  delayed  fences 
VI/  this  spring  be  sure  to  use  the  best  fence 
fabric  you  can  buy.  It  takes  only  the  same 
amount  of  posts  and  labor,  and  will  give  many 
years  more  of  satisfactory  service. 

Super-Zinced  Fences  are  armored  against  rust  by  the 
heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  wire.  We  use  a  special  formula  of  open  hearth  steel, 
and  by  our  improved  process  the  zinc  is  so  closely 
bonded  to  the  wire  that  it  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

We  guarantee  Super-Zinced  Fences  to  be  unexcelled  in 
quality  and  durability.They  include  Columbia  Hinge- 
Joint  and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Stiff -Stay  Fences  in 
many  styles  for  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn.  Super- 
Zinced  Fences  are  an  investment  in  good  farming,  adding 
greatly  to  the  appearance,  value  and  profit  of  your  farm. 

A  catalog  of  complete  information  about  these  su¬ 
perior  fences,  and  a  handy  farm  account  and  memo¬ 
randum  book,  are  sent  free  upon  request.  Use  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AdsW5-5 


s<' 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanized 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  — 
Painted  Green— Red — or  Plain — made  in  3  or  i  ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


DIRECT 
£RQM  FACTORY 


-JJfflJM, 

‘UeVi.  iii  .hi,,,  ,\w 

1O0  FT,  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches. 

Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 

.Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  NewJ 
Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  f  g.  Co. 

Dept.  407  Kokomo,  Ind. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

KITS EL MAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”.  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  pay  Ihe  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm.  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE.  IND 


A  Cow  is  as  good  as  her  Udder 


■j^rO  matter  how  good  the  general  scaling  points  of  a  cow,  the  udder  and  teats  will 
always  be  the  key  to  her  profit-making  value.  It  pays  to  watch  carefully  these 
delicate  tissues  and  keep  them  free  of  the  slightest  disorder. 

Let  Bag  Balm  be  the  guardian  of  the  “profit-zone”  of  your  cows.  This  great 

healing  ointment  gives  quick  results  in  clearing 
up  chapped  or  cracked  teats,  cuts,  bruises,  in¬ 
flammation,  bunches,  Caked  Bag — or  any  ab¬ 
normal  condition  of  udder  or  teats. 

Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  the  year  round.  It  will 
prove  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  10  ounce 
package,  60c— at  general  stores,  feed  dealers,  druggists. 
Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


The  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 

It  has  been  claimed  that  late  in  the 
last  century  there  was  only  one  Polled 
or  hornless  Hereford  in  the  country,  and 
that  in  20  years  the  number  grew  to 
thousands.  The  following  letter  is  in¬ 
teresting  : 

In  regard  to  the  Polled  Herefords,  I 
would  say  that  according  to  the  pamph¬ 
lets  put  out  by  the  Polled  Hereford  As¬ 
sociation,  they  claim  that  in  the  year 
1890  they  sent  out  inquiries  to  all  Here¬ 
ford  breeders  in  the  United  States  asking 
if  they  had  any  polled  animals  in  their 
herds.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  they 
found  four  bulls  and  10  females.  They 
purchased  the  four  bulls  and  seven  of  the 
10  females,  which  they  claim  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Polled  Herefords  in 
America. 

In  1901  they  started  their  polled  reg¬ 
istry,  and  in  1920  claim  that  there  were 
23,725  animals  recorded.  Their  last  re¬ 
port  made  in  February,  1924,  claims  43,- 
000  registered  Polled  Herefords.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  to  claim 
that  all  of  these  are  direct  descendants 
from  one  animal.  Many  of  them  are  the 
result  of  polled  bulls  being  used  on 
horned  cows  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  their  records  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  A  great  deal  of  horned 
blood  has  been  introduced  in  the  polled 
herds  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  polled  cattle..  As  a  result  of 
this  we  find  in  almost  every  polled  herd, 
more  or  less  horned  cattle  and  especially 
cattle  with  small  inferior  horns  or  scurs. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate  of  what  persentage  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle  registered  are 
direct  descendants  of  either  these  first 
four  bulls  or  the  first  seven  cows,  but  I 
am  sure  that  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
them,  especially  those  recorded  in  recent 
years,  carry  horned  blood. 

We,  in  this  association,  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  in  our  recording,  between  horned 
and  polled  cattle,  and  all  animals  that 
are  recorded  in  this  association  are  of 
course  eligible  to  compete  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  which'  we  offer  at  various  fairs 
and  shows,  and  it  is  very,  very  seldom 
that  a  polled  animal  has  been  able  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  compete  with  the  horned  cat¬ 
tle.  There  are  some  excellent  individuals 
among  the  polled  cattle,  and  I  think  their 
best  individuals  today  are  being  produced 
from  crosses  that  carry  more  or  less  of 
the  horned  blood.  r.  j.  k. 

American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders 
Association. 


Turnips  for  Stock  Feed 

This  year  we  raised  seven  tons  of 
Purple-top  Globe  turnips  for  sheep 
feed.  We  put  them  in  the  cellar  under 
the  farmhouse.  In  the  same  cellar  we 
put  about  the  same  quantity  of  mangel 
beets.  The  turnips  were  spread  on 
the  dirt  floor  of  the  cellar,  occupying 
a  space  perhaps  10x10  ft.  and  2  ft. 
deep.  The  mangels  -were  piled  in  an 
“ell”  about  4  ft.  deep.  The  turnips 
have  spoiled.  We  sorted  out  a  few 
bushels  that  are  good.  h.  j. 

Mangels  keep  much  better  than  tur¬ 
nips.  just  as  the  Ben  Davis  apple  keeps 
better  than. a  McIntosh  and  as  a  Wine- 
saps  keeps  better  than  a  Jonathan. 
This  is  an  inherent  character  of  tur¬ 
nips.  Moreover,  turnips  do  not  make 
as  large  yields  as  rutabages  or  mangels 
and  are  therefore  not  so  extensively 
grown  for  stock  feed.  A  good  yield  of 
turnips  is  5  to  10  tons  per  acre,  of 
rutabages  15  to  25  tons,  and  of  mangels 
from  20  to  30  tons.  On  the  other  hand 
turnips  are  more  palatable  than  beets. 

Some  varieties  keep  better  than 
others.  The  Purple-top  Yellow  Aber¬ 
deen  is  a  good-keeping  variety,  and 
the  Sweet  German,  Yellow  Globe,  and 
Pomeranian  White  Globe  are  also 
adapted  for  stock  feed. 

If  there  is  no  heat  in  the  cellar  so 
that  the  turnips  are  not  subject  to 
widely  fluctuating  temperatures  and  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  freeze,  they 
should  keep  satisfactorily.  They  are 
commonly  put  in  a  pit  dug  in  dry  soil 
and  covered  with  straw  overlaid  with 
earth  to  keep  out  frost.  Any  cool 
cellar  will  do.  the  turnips  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  sand  or  turf  to  keep  them 
fresh.  t. 


February  21,  1920 

Finished  in  Black  Only 
Made  in  10  Styles 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Jf  Metal -to- Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 

harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old -fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  ita  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from  the 
raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Learn  all  about  our  $7.60  down  and  easy  payment 
offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  80-72 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  |||. 
Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonographs. 


UseMij  WEAR-MORE  Harness 

*0  DAYS FREE 

^  — then  decide 


Made  in  all  Stijlec 


*1  take  your  word  for\ 
it  if  not  then  convinced  I 
—simply  return  har¬ 
ness  at  my  expense .' 

John  C.  Nichols,  Pres .  ] 

'  Down  if  You  De- 

■  cide  to  Keep  It; 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 

Just  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  your  name  at  once. 
I  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book  which  tells  the 
interesting  story  of  this  strongest  harness  made.  See 
how  I’ve  entirely  eliminated  rubbing  and  see-sawing 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life  right  here! 
Learn  how  short -snubbing  of  leather  under  buckle 
edges  or  around  narrow  metal  units  costs  you  money 
in  breakdowns  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this  —  how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness  secret 
from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you  owe  it  to  your 
pocketbook  to  post  yourself.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
test  Wear-More  superiority  severely  and  thorough¬ 
ly,  at  my  risk  and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it!  Thei 
write  me  today  for  book  and  new  reduced  p 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS.  President 
John  C.  Nichols  Co..  Est. 

1926  Erie 


See  how  it’s  cut —  | 
oil  has  been  squeered 
out.  letting  the  strap  I 
chick.  Like  carrying  j 
pail  with  wire  handle 


No  Short- 
Snubbing  Here 

See  how  pa  ten  ted  We  a  R-MO  RE 
buckle  lets  strap  pull  against  big, 
.iroad  surface,  well  protected  like 
your  hand  on  the  large,  comfortable 
ound  wooden  handle  on  pail  bail 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  ail  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WE  PAY  all  FREIGHT  !  Peerless 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  our  104-page  Peerless  Bargain  Book  l 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Hoofing  and  Paints  1  Just  out.  Send  for  it 
today.  Save  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  C0.,~Dept.8602  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL.Quincy.  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “'square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER” 


These  Drills  Have  Long  Been  the 
Choice  of  Practical  Farmers 


THE  surest  way  to  get  your  grain  drilled  right  is  to 
use  a  McCormick-Deering  Hoosier  or  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Kentucky.  There  is  a  size  and  type 
among  these  drills  which  exactly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  soil  and  seed.  They  are  so  sturdy  and 
so  carefully  designed,  and  are  built  of  such  high-grade 
materials,  that  they  do  good  work  under  all  conditions, 
adverse  as  well  as  favorable. 

McCormick-Deering  Hoosier  and  Kentucky  drills 
have  been  giving  satisfaction  ever  since  the  first  one 
was  placed  in  the  field,  over  fifty  years  ago.  They  do 
such  excellent  work  and  are  so  well  built  that  they  are 
preferred  throughout  the  country  by  farmers  who  know 
what  quality  construction  means  and  judge  the  value 
of  a  machine  by  the  way  it  stands  up  and  the  kind  of 
work  it  does. 

See  Your  S^CcCormick-T^^ering  Dealer 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 

McCormick  -  Deering  Hoosier 
McCormick  -  Deering  Kentucky 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation  ” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Postpaid! 


You  will  save  a  lot 
of  money  if  you  get 
my  New  Catalog  on  Fence, 
Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing  and  Paint  before  you  buy. 
I  want  you  to  see 

My  New  Cut  Prices 

— see  how  muc  h  money  you  save. 
Over  850,000  farmers  saved  nearly  one- 
third  last  year — I’m  offering  bigger 
bargains  this  season.  I  pay  the  freight, 
too.  Get  this  new  Bargain  Book  NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCES  WIRE  CO 

Dept4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gleckner  1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness 


Standardization 
makes  possible  a 
Better  Harness 
at  a  Lower  price 


Costs 

Less 

Wears 

Best 


V/s"  traces  $62.35  Add  $2.65  for  1  %"  traces 

Gleckner  1000  ‘‘Thousan”  1000  Harness  is  cut  from 
carefully  selected  leather  of  the  finest  quality  and 
manufactured  by  modern  methods  in  an  up-to-date 
factory. 

1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness  is  a  standardized 
product  and  is  made  in  large  lots.  This  reduces 
manufacturing  costs  and  consequently  the  cost  to 
YOU  is  less  than  for  harness  of  even  inferior  quality. 
1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness  is  hacked  by  the 
strong  Gleckner  Guarantee.  A  distinctive  red  Guar¬ 
antee  Tag  is  attached  to  every  Harness.  Look  for  it. 


Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet  “ Outfitting  the  Horse” 


Gleckner  Dealer  Sign 


W,  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 

Forty-Six  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  316) 

We  had  no  pipes  and  individual  water 
cups  in  those  days.  Our  cows  drank  at 
the  ford  across  the  Cache  La  Poudre 
River — flowing  down  out  of  the  icy  moun¬ 
tains.  When  the  stanchions  were  opened 
the  cows  filed  out  into  the  corral.  Then 
I  put  the  saddle  on  Sam,  the  red  mus¬ 
tang.  hung  the  saddle  bags  on  the  point 
of  the  saddle,  and  went  to  the  house 
for  my  dinner.  They  had  fitted  me  with 
three  pancakes,  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a 
slice  of  cold  roast  pork.  That  went  into 
one  saddle  bag,  while  in  the  other  was  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare.  I  have  carried 
that  book  with  me  all  through  the  years. 
As  I  write  it  is  close  to  my  hand.  The 
covers  have  long  since  worn  off,  and  are 
lost.  Many  pages  have  been  torn  out, 
but  I  pick  it  up  now  and  find  hundreds 
of  pencil  marks  where  favorite  passages 
were  lined.  I  open  it  today  at  random, 
and  find  the  old  thoughts  that  helped  to 
keep  life  sweet  and  ambition  bright  in 
those  hard  old  days  of  lonely  herding : 

.  .  .  ’Tis  a  common  proof 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his 

face ; 

But  wheu  he  once  attains  the  upmost 

round 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base 

degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend. 

My  children  look  at  this  old  battered 
copy  of  Shakespeare  and  wonder  why  I 
keep  it.  When  the  girls  clean  up  my 
room  I  know  they  often  want  to  throw 
it  in  the  fire.  If  they  did  it  would  seem 
to  me  like  killing  some  old  friend.  I 
have  met  a  very  few  people  who,  in  the 
days  of  my  poverty  were  willing  to  lend 
me  a  few  dollars  without  sound  backing. 
A  few  more  have  offered  me  a  home  and 
a  job  and  the  chance  to  get  my  nerve 
back  when  it  seemed  lost.  Very  many 
more  have  given  well-considered  advice, 
but  at  the  top  of  the  list  I  am  inclined 
to  put  my  battered  old  copy  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  For  out  on  those  lonely  plains, 
surrounded  by  bawling  cattle,  with  that 
-book  in  hand,  I  walked  with  kings — 
noble  men  and  women  who  came  out  of 
the  shadow  to  comfort  and  cheer  the 
lonely  boy  and  help  to  give  him  the  price¬ 
less  gift  of  the  reading  habit.  Of  course 
I  know  that  after  I  go,  this  battered  old 
volume  will  be  tucked  away  as  rubbish, 
or  perhaps  be  used  to  kindle  a  fire,  but 
while  I  live  this  old  friend  shall  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  the  thousands  of  books 
this  house  has  known. 

He  *  *  He  ❖ 

When  I  opened  the  corral  gate  the 
herd  passed  out  and  marched  in  a  coin¬ 
pact  group  toward  the  river.  The  big 
i-ed  bull  led,  and  close  beside  him  walked 
old  Lop-horn,  the  acknowledged  leader. 
I  think  she  contained  traces  of  about  all 
the  known  breeds — a  patchwork  of  color 
and  character.  She  had  the  quick,  clean 
step  of  the  Devon  and  the  tireless  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  range  cow.  As  a  breeding 
memory  of  Texas  one  great  horn  stood 
out  from  her  head  like  a  battle  spear. 
Something  had  happened  to  the  other 
horn  so  that  it  had  grown  about  six 
inches  and  then  curled  in  and  stopped 
growing.  For  pure  self-assertion  and 
self-conceit  I  never  saw  the  equal  of  Lop- 
horn.  She  pushed  herself  to  the  front 
of  the  herd  so  that  even  the  bull  seemed 
willing  to  vote  for  her  as  president.  I 
have  seen  her  stab  him  with  that  long, 
sharp  horn  until  he  abandoned  some 
choice  bit  of  feed,  and  actually  kept  the 
other  cows  away  until  Lop-horn  leisurely 
consumed  it.  Just  about  that  time  Col¬ 
orado  was  beginning  its  struggle  for 
woman  suffrage.  I  think  now  the  suf¬ 
fragists  made  a  mistake  when  they  failed 
to  put  Mrs.  Lop-horn  on  the  stump. 

II.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

An  Experience  in 
Decombing 

I  wish,  to  relate  my  experience  here 
in  decombing  cockerels,  as  I  had  read 
quite  a  bit  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  also 
in  other  farm  papers.  Having  had  trou¬ 
ble  every  year  with  my  cockerels’  combs 
freezing  I  decided  to  give  it  a  trial  after 
we  had  a  nigfit  of  18  degrees  below  zero, 
and  nipped  them  quite  hard.  I  nearly 
had  to  shut  my  eyes  to  do  if.  My  cock¬ 
erels  were  early  Spring  hatched.  I  took 
six  out  of  the  30,  cut  their  combs  near 
the  base  with  a  sharp  knife,  clipped  the 
wattles  with  scissors,  painted  immediate¬ 
ly  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Four  of  them 
bled  to  death  before  night,  the  other  two 
came  through  all  right.  It  would  be  a 
big  help  to  me  if  I  could  do  this  without 
too  great  a  loss,  but  shall  not  try  it 
again  unless  some  one  can  convince  me 
and  show  me  where  I  did  wrong  in  my 
operations.  The  weather  was  at  about 
20  above  zero  when  I  did  the  work. 
Birds  were  about  nine  months  old.  White 
Leghorns.  c.  J.  welmiuer. 

New  York. 


Mr.  Glummer:  “If  I  should  die  before 
you  I  hope  you  won’t  wear  mourning.” 
His.  Wife :  “I  won’t.  I  tried  on  some  last 
Winter  when  you  were  so  ill,  and  it  made 
me  look  10  years  older.” — Detroit  News. 


Protection 


Unadilla  Silos  Protect  your  corn 
and  your  investment  as  well. 
They  successfully  resist  severe 
weather  conditions  and  pay  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  real 
service  and  the  high  value  suc¬ 
culent  feeds  they  give  you,  year 
after  year. 

In  addition,  they  protect  you 
from  danger.  The  permanent 
safety  ladder,  formed  by  the  door 
fasteners,  is  convenient  and  se¬ 
cure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted 
from  this  ladder— no  risky  adjust¬ 
ing  from  easy  slipping  ladders. 

The  whole  front  is  a  masterpiece  of 
silo  construction — in  convenience, 
time  and  work  saving  features,  and 
continual,  trouble-free  service.  It 
comes  to  you  wholly  assembled— 
ready  to  set  up. 

These  features,  plus  great  strength 
and  long,  storm-defying  life  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  most  dairy  owners 
in  the  east  prefer  the  Unadilla. 

All  the  reasons — important  to  you 
—ere  fully  covered  in  our 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Send  for  itl 

Right  now  we  are  offering  liberal 
discounts  for  early  orders  and  cash. 

Easy  Payments  if  desired. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


New  Scales  Saved  Me 
$8700  on  One  Deal  Alone 


That’s  what  Mr.  O.  Nadeau  says  the  RENFREW  did 
for  him;  Mr.  H.  Van  de  Siunt  says  it  saved  him  $5.00 
a  month  on  butter  products  alone;  Mr.  Bunde  says 
he  made  $6  00  extra  on  2  hogs  by  using  the  REN¬ 
FREW.  It  will  save  money  for  you,  too. 

It 

Wheels 
Around 


Weighs 


Lifts 


After  30  Days  FREE 
^  J  1 _  Trial  on  the  RENFREW 
•  Down  Portable  Truck  Scales 


Don’t  send  us  a  cent.  Give  the  RENFREW  a  30-Day 
Free  Trial.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  wheel  it  to  the 
things  you  want  to  weigh.  Then  keep  it  or  send  it 
back.  Only  $7.60  at  the  end  of  30  dayB  if  you  keep  it. 
Easy  monthly  payments  for  balance. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Write  Today!  for  the  big,  new  catalog  which  tell* 
all  about  this  wonderful  scales. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  30-72 

19th  Street  &  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  111. 


Roofing 
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“Reo”  Cluster  Meta)  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
nge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  gTeat  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book] 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

223-273  Pike  Si.  Cincinnati,  0. 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  from  MANUFACTURER 


Do  yourealize that  you  can  equip 
your  home  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  with 
us.  To  illustrate' 
this  splendid  living 
room  fixture  with  5 
befits  cannot  fie 
equalled  for  $1  £50 
$35.  Our  price  1 U— 


Electric  Irons  Com¬ 
plete-Ready  for  Use 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price  Gm* 

Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
—chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  city 
visit  our  beautif  ul  display  rooms, 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 

54  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City 
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Crop  Insurance 

- the  25  Year  NEW  IDEA  Policy 

CROP  insurance  through  soil  fertilization  —  protection  for  the  farmer  against  toasted 
effort  and  lifeless  soil !  Two  hundred  thousand  farmers  have  “insured”  with  us  — 
guarded  against  the  steady  drain  on  soil  vitality  that  has  made  so  many  acres  barren. 
You  can  he  insured  in  the  same  way — by  buying  the  world's  most  efficient  spreader . 


Your  Soil  Is  Your  Farm.  Build  Up 
Your  Soil — and  Your  1925  Profits — 

With  a  Genuine  New  Idea  Spreader 

You  feed  and  fatten  your  beef  and  pork  for  market.  Your  soil 
too  must  be  fed  and  enriched  —  or  you  cannot  depend  upon  a  profit¬ 
able  yield.  You  must  return  to  your  land  the  rich  harvest  of  chemicals 
you  take  from  it  each  year.  Y ou  must  put  into  it  the  raw  materials 
that  it  turns  into  waving  grain  and  market  produce. 

Stable  manure  is  the  richest  and  best  fertilizer  you  can  use.  It  is 
a  veritable  gold  mine  for  the  farmer  who  uses  it  properly  —  the  one 
perfect  food  for  hungry  land !  The  New  Idea  Spreader  makes  it 
easy  to  apply  this  life-giving  fertilizer  in  a  thin,  even  blanket  so  that  alt 
of  its  rich  elements  can  be  readily  absorbed. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Use  the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  today  and  we  will  send  you  full  illustrated 
details  of  the  New  Idea  Spreader.  Our  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  New 
Idea  money  making  features  to  you. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

“Spreader  Specialists  for  Twenty* five  Years’ * 

Branch  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Service  and  Parts  also  from  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


I 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  inform- 

Iation  about  the 
□  New  Idea  Spreader 
I  □  New  Idea  Transplanter 


'Name 

l~ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Address 

1 

1 

■7/ie- 


SP READER 


The  New  Ideais  the  original  wide  spread¬ 
ing  spreader  —  famous  for  twenty-five 
years.  Each  year  has  seen  new  improve¬ 
ments  added  until  today  our  Model  8  New 
Idea  represents  the  greatest  spreader  value 
you  can  obtain  anywhere.  The  New 
Idea  Distributor  insures  perfect  shredding 
and  wide  distribution.  Easy  loading,  light 
draft,  simplicity  of  mechanism  and  sturdy 
construction  give  you  every  advantage  to 
be  expected  in  the  ideal  spreader. 

The  New  Idea  Transplanter 

Below  is  the  New  Idea  Transplanter — an 
up-to-the-minute  implement  for  the  truck 
gardener  and  grower  who  wants  his  plant¬ 
ing  done  RIGHT.  With  the  New  Idea 
the  work  of  setting  out  your  plants  can  be 
done  in  double  quick  time  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  and  with  the  assurance  that  every 
plant  is  set  correctly  and  is  properly  watered. 
An  exclusive  feature  of  the  New  Idea  is 
that  plant  setters  sit  up  front,  away  from 
the  dust  and  danger  of  the  rear  wheels  and 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  driver. 
See  this  better  transplanter  at  your  dealer’s 
— or  mail  the  coupon  for  catalog. 


I 
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30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 
in  your  own  way,  at  our  risk.  If  it 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Leek 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


More  Money 

from  Clean  Milk 


Milk  consumers  are  demanding  that  every 
particle  of  dirt,  dust,  etc.  be  removed  from 
milk  before  it  is  sold.  This  demand  affects 
your  sale  of  milk.  You  can’t  possibly  remove 
all  the  dirt  from  milk  with  an  ordinary  wire 
screen  strainer,  no  matter  how  fine  the  mesh. 
The  only  way  to  get  perfectly  clean  milk— 
and  a  better  price  for  it — is  to  use  the — 


Sterilized  cotton  pads  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer, 
completely  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt,  dust,  and  barn¬ 
yard  accumulation.  Only 
strainer  on  market  guaranteed 
to  do  this  or  money  refunded. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  Dairy  In¬ 
spectors,  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk 
and  thousands  of  fanners. 

Use  Purity  Strainer  and  pet 
top-notch  prices  for  your  milk\ 
Send  for  free  illustrated  folder 
and  prices.  Write  today. 


PURITY  Cotton 

Discs  made  in  any 
size  from  534  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for  all 
makes  of  strainers 
or  filters.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO.,  Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FARMS-Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Save  Money 
onBarn  Paint 


BUY  direct  from  the  factory  and  get  a  fully 
guaranteed  Barn  Paint  for  only  $1.25 
a  gallon.  Made  from  fresh,  clean  stock 
ground  into  pure  linseed  oil.  Every  step 
supervised  by  paint  specialists  famous  for 
the  quality  of  their  product.  For  20  years, 
we  have  been  making  paint  for  ships  which 
weather  the  severest  gales.  The  same  skill 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  Old  Ironsides 
Barn  Paint. 

FREIGHT  PAID  to  any  station  within  300  miles 
on  orders  of  10  gallons  and  over.  Freight  allowance 
made  on  shipments  to  more  distant  points. 

Write  for  free  folder  of  paint  facts. 


AMALGAMATED 
372  Wayne  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PAINT  CO 


Freight  Paid 

within 
300  Miles _ 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  of  Cow 

What  can  be  given  to  a  cow  to  rid 
her  of  worms?  w.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Cattle,  in  our  experience,  seldom  are 
seriously  affected  by  intestinal  para¬ 
sites.  Lung  worms,  however,  often 
seriously  affect  calves,  especially  those 
that  are  turned  out  on  old  pasture 
without  being  fed  green  cut  forage  and 
meals  to  eke  out  the  scant  grass. 

The  round  worm  of  cattle  (Asearis 
bovis)  comparatively  common  in 
Southern  Europe,  is  rare  in  America. 
Occasionally  it  infests  calves,  but  we 
have  never  seen  a  case  requiring 
treatment.  The  stomach  worm,  so 
deadly  to  lambs,  is  also  a  menace  to 
calves,  but  trouble  from  them  in  these 
animals  is  far  less  common  than  in 
lambs  and  sheep.  We  have  heard  of 
considerable  trouble  from  them  among 
calves  in  the  Southeastern  States,  but 
they  do  not,  apparently,  greatly  infest 
cattle  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

Treatment  consists  in  giving  gaso¬ 
line  well  diluted  with  new  milk  and 
administered  as  a  drench  after  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  24  hours.  Two  to  6 
ounces  of  gasoline  have  been  given 
daily  for  four  or  five  d.ays,  in  the 
treatment  of  cattle.  The  first  dose  is 
followed  by  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt 
in  tepid  water.  The  dose  of  that  saline 
purgative  is  1  to  2  lbs.,  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  affected  animal. 

Hookworms,  sometimes  found  in  cat¬ 
tle  also  respond  to  the  gasoline  treat¬ 
ment.  Sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone) 
has,  however,  recently  supplanted 
gasoline  for  the  destruction  and  expul¬ 
sion  of  stomach  worms  in  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  solution  is  1  per  cent  in 
strength  and  is  made  as  follows :  Dis¬ 
solve  4  ounces  of  pure  bluestone  in 
half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
2%  gallons  of  cold  water  in  an  earth¬ 
enware  vessel.  Withhold  feed  for  24 
hours  before  administering  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  dose  is  1 %  ounces  for  a 
lamb  under  one  year  and  3  to  4  ounces 
for  a  grown  sheep.  'Calves  take  the 
same  dose  as  for  sheep,  and  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  size. 

To  rid  a  calf  of  lung  worms  it  is 
now  usual  to  inject  a  solution  of 
chloroform  directly  into  the  windpipe. 
This  should  be  done  by  a  veterinarian. 
Other  treatment  consists  in  exposing 
the  infested  calves  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  in  a  tight  room,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  are  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  thrown  open  when  suf¬ 
focation  threatens  to  occur.  Fumes 
of  iodine  crystals,  thrown  off  when 
the  iodine  is  placed  in  a  hot  brick  or 
shovel,  have  also  been  used  with  good 
effect.  One  plan  is  to  put  a  dram  of 
iodine  crystals  on  a  hot  brick,  insert 
the  brick  in  a  sack,  then  put  the  calf’s 
head  in  the  sack  for  a  few  moments. 

A.  s.  a.  . 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Abortion 

I  have  for  the  past  few  years  seen 
many  letters  asking  for  a  remedy  for 
abortion  in  cattle.  I  have  had  this 
one  handed  to  me  and  T  am  testing  it 
out  with  good  results.  Go  to  your 
druggist  and  get  one  gallon  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Take 
an  old  cup  and  a  small  paint  brush 
about  1  in.  wide  and  apply  a  few 
drops,  not  to  exceed  a  teaspoon,  thrown 
into  the  bottom  of  the  manger  before 
feeding,  allowing  the  cattle  to  lick  it 
in  the  grain,  once  a  week  until  calving 
period  arrives.  This  is  a  great  disinfect¬ 
ant  and  is  very  simple,  and  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  I  hear  of  no  more  com¬ 
plaint.  A.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that 
carbolic  acid  has  been  tried  in  every 
way  possible  as  a  preventive  of  the 
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ice- 

the  Menace  of 
the  Dairy  Farm 

The  unpleasant  features  of  harboring  lice 
are  the  most  familiar.  But  the  COST  OF 
THEIR  KEEP  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  They  dig  in  at  the  hair  roots  and 
sap  the  vitality  that  otherwise  would  go  to 
maintain  health  and  increase  milk  yield. 

They  are  no  longer  hard  to  kill.  Gray- 
lawn  Firm  Louse-Chase  will  clear  every 
louse  and  mite  from  ALL  your  livestock. 
Shakes  on  from  handy  sifter-top  can;  no 
trouble  at  all  to  apply.  Stainless  and 
harmless  to  anything  but  lice.  Kills  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  hog  and  horse  lice,  and 
ticks  on  sheep.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
scores  of  experiment  stati<yi9  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges. 

LET  POULTRY  TREAT 
_ THEMSELVES  FOR  LICE — 

After  first  application  from  can,  mix 
Louse-Chase  with  dust  in  dusting  boxes 
and  every  bird  will  be  free  from  lice 
and  mites.  Full  directions  on  package. 
Simple,  inexpensive,  safe,  sure.  Try  it. 


Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  is  sold  un¬ 
der  rigid  guarantee  of  “satisfaction  or 
your  money  back,  plus  10%. ”  You  take 
no  chances  at  all.  Farm  size  LOUSE- 
CHASE  $1.00;  small  size,  50c.  Order  di¬ 
rect  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 
Dept.  J  NEWPORT,  VT. 


IPII 

(SE-CHASl 

El 

mi'll;  •!!!« 


Greatest 

Farm  Light 

NO  need  to  bother  with  old 

style  oil  lanterns,  when  you  can  • 
have  the  most  brilliant  liwht 
known.  Safest  and  most  convenient 
lantern  ever  invented.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline  and 
lights  with  matches.  No  alcohol 
torch  needed. 

^Toleman 

Quick-Lite 

'Gives  «  pure,  white  light  of  300  candle 
power — more  light  than  20  old 
style  oil  lanterns.  Brighter 
than  electricity.  No  wicks 
to  trim.  No  chimneys  to 
wash.  Won’t  blow  out. 
Can’t  Bpill  fuel  or  ex¬ 
plode  even  if  tipped 
over  and  rolled  around. 
Thousands  in  use.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

30,006  Dealers  sell  Cole¬ 
man  Quick-Lite  Lanterns, 
Lamps  and  Lighting  Plants. 
If  yours  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  Dept.  R.  Y.  16. 

11  THE  COLEMAN 
LAMP  CO.  ^11 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
Toronto,  Canada 


contagious  abortion  disease  at  practic¬ 
ally  every  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
not  by  a  single  one  of  them  is  it  now 
recommended  as  effective. 

It  has-  been  much  used  in  Great 
P.ritain  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  still  used  there  by  many  owners  of 
cattle  and  they  have  faith  in  the 
remedy.  It  is  given  there  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way  and  has  been  tried  in  the 
same  way  here:  2  to  4  drams  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  or  the  pure  drug  if  not 
too  expensive,  are  well  diluted  with 
water  and  given  each  cow  in  dampened 
or  soft  feed  each  other  night  during 
each  alternate  fortnight,  throughout 
pregnancy,  or  by  some,  from  the  end 
of  the  second  month  of  pregnancy 
until  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
Even  that  amount  of  carbolic  has  not 
proved  effective,  so  there  should  be 
little  chance  that  the  small  quantity 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  could 
prove  beneficial. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  even 
more  thoroughly  tried  out,  in  American 
herds  and  by  the  experiment  stations, 
but  has  proved  ineffectual.  Carbolic 
acid  is,  however,  a  good  external  dis¬ 
infectant,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for 
that  purpose  and  it  is  therefore  advised 
to  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  one  part  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  If  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  used  it  should  he  in  the 
same  strength  as  the  solution  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant. 

It  should  be  understood  that  con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  after  causing  a  cow 
to  abort  a  few  times,  tends  to  lose  its 
effect  upon  that  cow.  She  therefore 
becomes  immune  and  may  carry  her 
calves  the  full  time,  but  unfortunately 
she  usually  remains  infected  and  is  a 
carrier  of  the  infection.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  her  discharges,  for  a  short  time 
after  calving,  or  should  she  again 
abort,  tend  to  infect  feed  on  which 
they  fall  and  that  feed  eaten  by  a 
susceptible  cow  or  heifer  causes  the 
disease. 

It  is  because  of  this  immunization 
of  cows  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
disease  occasionally  seems  spontane¬ 
ously  to  disappear  that  such  remedies 
as  carbolic  acid,  methylene  blue,  brown 
sugar  and  other  simple  or  complicated 
mixtures  seem  effective  in  some  in¬ 
stances  and  so  are  recommended  and 
even  widely  advertised  as  certain  rem¬ 
edies  for  abortion  disease.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  they  prove  ineffectual,  in 
fact,  and  are  discarded.  Bulletins  on 
the  subject,  published  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  State  experiment  stations 
warrant  these  statements.  a.  s.  a. 


Hemorrhage  from  Nostrils 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  Leghorn  hens, 
in  a  good  house ;  they  have  been  doing 
well  all  along.  Recently  I  saw  that  one 
of  them  was  bleeding  through  the  nose 
and  thought  that  they  had  been  fight¬ 
ing.  The  next  morning  she  was  dead 
This  morning  when  I  went  out  I  saw  an¬ 
other  one  the  same  way ;  she  was  dead 
by  night.  Could  you  tell  me  of  any  rem¬ 
edy  and  what  causes  it?  M.  H. 

Wappinger’s  Falls,  N.  Y. 

If  blood  was  coming  from  the  nostrils, 
it  was  evidence,  of  course,  of  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  blood  vessel  within  the  head, 
but  just  Where  or  from  what  cause  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  never  known  of 
fowls  dying  from  hemorrhage  from  the 
nostrils  but  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  occur.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  two  birds  should  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble,  if  you  have  not  overlooked  some 
obvious  cause.  m.  b.  d. 

i 

Six-year-old  Billie  found  a  pocket- 
book  and  made  haste  to  return  it  to  its 
owner.  “You’re  an  honest  lad,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  told  him,  magnanimously.  “Here, 
I’ll  give  you  a  dime.”  “Aw,  you  don’t 
hafta,”  replied  Billie,  turning  away.  “I 
kept  a  quarter  out.” — The  American  Le¬ 
gion  Weekly. 


The  butter-fat  you  leave  In  the  skim- 
milk  wont  buy  the  baby  any  shoes 


The  loss  of  only  25  cents’  worth  of 
butter-fat  a  day  costs  you  $91.25  a 
year — enough  to  keep  the  whole  family 
well  shod ,  and  then  some.  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  stopped  the  waste  of  much 
more  butter-fat  than  that  by  replacing 
their  cream-wasting  separators  with  new , 
clean-skimming  De  Lavals. 


Never  in  the  history  of  centrifugal 
cream  separators  has  there  been  a 
machine  to  equal  the  new  De  Laval — for 
clean  skimming,  easy  turning  or  dura¬ 
bility.  It  has  the  wonderful  new  self¬ 
centering  bowl  which  runs  smoother  and 
easier,  and  eliminates  vibration.  It  will 
give  you  more  and  a  richer  cream  than 
you  have  ever  gotten  before. 


Trade 

Allowance 

See  your  De 
Laval  Agent  or 
write  us  about  trad¬ 
ing  in  your  old  sep¬ 
arator  (any  age  or 
make)  as  partial 
payment  on  a  new 
Improved  De  Laval  • 


New  De  Lavals  sold  on  easy 
terms  ranging  from 

$6.60  to  $14*3o  Down 

the  balance  in  X  5  easy 
monthly  payments 


FREE 

Catalogs 
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an  Improved,  De  Laval 


Read  these  Points 


Just  what  you  have  wanted 

No  oiling  worries  when  you  use  the  John  Deere 
Type  E.  Fill  up  the  fuel  tank,  fill  the  oil  reservoir 
— and  forget  all  about  oiling  until  the  fuel  tank  is 
empty.  No  grease  cups  to  fill — no  sight-feed  oiler 
to  watch — every  important  operating  part  is  auto¬ 
matically  oiled  within  the  dust-proof,  oil-tight  case 
on  this  new  engine. 


The  family  engine — your 
wife,  your  daughters  or  your  boys, 
as  well  as  yourself,  can  use  the 
Type  E  to  save  time  and  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  dozens  of  jobs. 
There  are  no  exposed  gears — no  ex¬ 
tending  shafts — no  places  on  which 
clothing  can  be  caught.  Easy  to 
start ;  nothing  that  requires  watch¬ 
ing;  clean  to  work  around. 

The  simple,  long-lived 
engine — no  intricate  parts — prac¬ 


tically  no  adjustments  to  make. 
Important  wearing  parts  are  hard¬ 
ened  to  resist  wear — will  run  for 
years  without  repair  expense. 

Burns  gas  with  real  economy. 
Operates  at  all  speeds  without  vi¬ 
bration  because  all  running  parts 
are  accurately  balanced.  Remov¬ 
ing  two  covers  makes  all  parts  ac¬ 
cessible. 

Sizes ;  1  \  H.  P.  and  3  H.  P. ,  with 
skids  or  mounted  on  portable  truck. 


Get  well  acquainted  with  this  new  engine — now.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer.  Write  us  for  free  folder.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 
Ask  for  folder  HW-4  37, 
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your  breeders 

at  mating  time 

You  WANT  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing — eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 

See  to  it  that  your  flock,  your 
hens  and  roosters,  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition  at  the  time  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic — not  a  stimulant. 

A  tonic  that  imparts  to  the 
parent  stock  that  spark  of  health 
and  vigor  that  means  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  strong, 
livable  chicks — not  dead  in  the 
shell — not  puny  and  weak. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


1^5  Champion  1 95 
lO~  Belle  City  Ll~ 
140-Egg  Incubator  230-Egg 


80-Egg  Size,  $11.95.  Hot- Water  Copper  Tanks; 
Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamps.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick; 
$7.95, 140-Chick;  $9. 95, 230-Chick  Hot- Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save$l. 95. Order  both 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $15.85 
140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $19.95 
230  Sizelncubatorand  Brooder — $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West.  With 

my  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  Poultry  Guide  your 
success  is  assured.  Save  Time.  Order  Now.  Share  inmy 

Special  Offers 

Or  write  me  for  new  Free  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts"  and  lowest 
prices  on  big  capacity  Incubators, 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders.  It 
tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Boy  48  Racine, Wis. 


|40  fy$Incubafor  $  1 
v  30  Dans  Trial  la) 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-  ' 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 


Take  No  Risk 


iney _ 

fled.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years; 
deep  chick  nursery, hot  water  heat, 

_  „  „  .  _ __  from  this  ad,  you  take  no  risk, 

money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
140  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
260  Egg —  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
140  Egg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  22.95 

260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 

ironclad  IneubatorCo.,  Box  87  Racine,  Wis. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans  ■ 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  SL75 :  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  36  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $1.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 


They  thrive  -wonderfully  on  if 
originated  1884 

>C  ASS  EL'S, 


CHICK  manna 


EEC r-- 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous,  quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  hack.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


That  Question  of  Culling 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  “egg  type,” 

1  do  not  believe  anyone  could  honestly 
say  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  certainly 
everywhere  you  go  you  will  find  a 
poultryman  who  will  point  out  his  “egg 
type”  to  you.  Where  does  he  get  his 
idea  of  that  particular  type  of  bird 
having  egg-laying  ability?  My  opinion 
is  that  every  man  who  has  one  strain 
of  good  standard-bred  stock  and  who 
keeps  that  strain  pure  by  careful  breed¬ 
ing  will  always  notice  certain  type 
birds  that  usually  turn  out  to  he  good 
producers,  but  that  same  type  of  bird 
in  a  flock  of  a  different  strain  of  the 
same  breed  does  not  always  turn  out 
to  be  the  good  producing  type.  I  have 
two  strains  of  birds,  and  they  are  trap- 
nested  and  carefully  bred  to  keep  these 
two  strains  separate,  and  they  are 
both  good  heavy  laying  strains,  and 
here  is  where  I  reach  many  of  my  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  this  “egg  type.”  I 
have  two  special  breeding  pens  of  12 
yearlings  and  a  cockerel  in  each  pen, 
and  these  hens  were  all  trap-nested 
during  their  pullet  year,  so  I  know 
their  exact  production.  I  am  not  guess¬ 
ing  at  it.  One  pen  is  from  one  strain 
and  the  other  pen  is  from  another 
strain  absolutely  unrelated  in  any 
way  with  the  other,  and  the  best  birds 
in  each  pen  differ  entirely  in  type,  so 
that  if  I  pointed  out  the  “egg  type”  of 
one  pen  that  would  put  the  birds  of 
the  other  pen  in  a  class  of  poor  pro¬ 
ducers,  which  would  contradict  actual 
trap-nest  performance  of  the  birds 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  asked  fre¬ 
quently  by  visitors  on  the  farm  -which 
type  is  the  best,  and  it  is  almost  as 
hard  a  question  to  answer  as  which 
is  the  best  breed.  I  never  say  there 
is  no  type  better  than  the  other,  but 
usually  go  about  the  flocks  pointing 
out  various  birds  as  my  ideal  of  an 
“egg  type,”  but  I  could  not  stand  be¬ 
hind  my  same  choice  in  a  flock  of  the 
other  strain  of  birds  on  the  farm.  One 
strain  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other  and  has  larger  combs.  The  poor 
producer  of  one  strain  seems  to  be  the 
same  type  as  the  high  producer  of  the 
other  strain.  This  I  believe  is  ample 
proof  that  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  real  “egg  type,”  but  we  certainly 
have  a  right  to  favor  a  type  of  bird  of 
our  particular  strain  which  we  find 
to  be  the  more  constant  laying  type  on 
our  own  farms. 

One  point  I  feel  quite  safe  about  in 
culling  hens  is  body  capacity,'  judged 
by  width  of  the  back  and  depth  of  the 
abdomen,  but  not  by  pelvic  bones  and 
other  measurements  taken  with  the 
fingers  as  explained  more  fully  by  the 
Hogan  system.  Any  person  engaged  in 
the  poultry  game  as  a  business  and 
working  at  it  365  days  a  year,  trap¬ 
nesting  and  studying  his  birds,  knows 
that  the  practice  of  judging  a  bird  as 
to  her  annual  production  by  external 
appearances  without  the  trap-nest  is 
merely  guess  wrork.  Professors  and 
other  prominent  poultry  experts  make 
out  fairly  well  occasionally  in  tests 
carried  out  by  various  colleges,  and 
also  some  of  the  students  do  just  as 
well,  so  I  would  call  it  an  interesting 
game  instead  of  a  real  test. 

Early  molters  as  a  rule  prove  to  be 
poor  layers,  and  are  usually  culled  out, 
but  the  trap-nests  will  prove  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  occasionally.  While 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  the  early 
molters  are  to  be  kept  over,  neither 
does  it  mean  that  all  early  molters 
are  to  be  culled  out.  For  the  small- 
flock  poultryman  it  would  be  easier  to 


cull  out  his  early  molters,  as  he  may 
be  acquainted  with  his  birds  well 
enough  to  know  how  well  or  poorly 
they  laid  prior  to  their  molt  by  their 
condition  and  appearance  at  that.  time. 
But  it  is  hard  for  the  poultryman  with 
one  or  two  thousand  birds  to  cull  his 
early  molters,  unless  he  just  ships  them 
to  maknt  without  further  thought  as  to 
what  he  is  doing.  I  have  done  that 
same  thing  myself  with  only  the  idea 
in  my  mind  that  they  are  not  laying 
at  present,  and  marketing  the  early 
molters  helps  pay  the  feed  bills  for 
the  young-growing  stock,  and  also 
makes  room  in  the  laying-houses  for 
the  early  pullets.  I  believe  it  gets  the 
majority  of  poor  layers  to  market,  but 
also  many  of  the  good  layers  go  to 
market  as  early  molters  too.  There  is 
one  bird  that  certainly  can  be  sent  to 
market  as  a  sure-enough  cull,  and  that 
is  the  broody  hen,  especially  among  the 
Mediterranean  class,  and  also  among 
the  heavier  breeds  if  they  get  broody 
often  even  though  it  is  natural  to  do  so. 

One  thing  in  concluding  I  can  say, 
and  that  is  that  culling  as  has  been 
done  by  many  men  for  many  years,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  has  been  a  failure  to  a 
certain  extent.  A  few  years  ago  we 
began  to  realize  it,  and  some  wonderful 
results  have  been  accomplished  and  it 
is  mostly  due  to  the  one  accurate 
method  of  culling,  trap-nesting.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  pick  up  a  bird  and 
class  her  as  laying  or  not  laying,  but 
to  class  her  as  a  250-egg  bird  or  a  225- 
egg  bird  or  as  an  unprofitable  bird 
then  we  are  up  against  another  matter. 
For  instance,  a  cull  usually  makes  a 
nuisance  of  herself  in  many  ways,  by 
littering  up  the  nests  and  flying  all 
over  and  roosting  everywhere  hut  on 
the  roosts,  and  for  comparison,  I  have 
a  bird  that  laid  231  eggs  last  year  that 
also,  by  the  way,  has  a  so-called  crow- 
head,  often  spoken  of  as  a  cull  char- 
acteristicf  flies  around  and  roosts  in 
the  nests  too  just  as  the  poorest  cull 
does.  In  appearance  she  is  a  typical 
cull.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
where  a  good  bird  would  be  culled  out 
if  it  wasn’t  for  her  known  trap-nest 
records,  and  I  have  seen  many  others. 
There  is  no  sure  method  of  culling  at 
present,  as  many  of  the  older  methods 
have  proven  to  be  guess  work  in  most 
cases.  Trap-nesting  takes  much  time, 
but  it  is  time  well  spent  when  you  see 
the  results  at  the  end  of  the  year,  aud 
it  is  the  only  accurate  method  to  use 
in  culling  for  your  future  breeding 
stock. 

I  do  not  trap-nest  all  my  pullets 
every  year,  but  just  enough  birds  to 
give  me  enough  yearlings  with  accurate 
egg  records  to  renew  my  breeding  pens 
each  season.  The  other  pullets  are 
culled  out  by  the  next  best  method  to 
trap-nesting — just  good  judgment.  In¬ 
stall  trap-nests  and  know  your  birds 
if  you  want  to  save  money  in  culling, 
or  buy  stock  only  from  farms  where 
trap-nesting  is  done  and  good  syste¬ 
matic  breeding  methods  are  followed 
out.  M.  P.  PHILLIPS. 

New  York. 


Preventing  Mold  in 
Sprouted  Oats 

Do  you  know  of  anything  I  could  use  to 
prevent  oats  from  molding  while  sprout¬ 
ing?  E.  s. 

Soak  the  oats  in  lukewarm  water  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  formalin  for  each 
gallon  and  a  half  of  water  has  been  added 
before  sprouting.  It  may  be  necessary, 
too,  to  disinfect  the  trays  before  use  with 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  formalin.  Quick 
sprouting,  with  plenty  of  light  and  a 
temperatufe  of  between  60  and  70  degrees, 
aids  in  preventing  molds  from  forming. 
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Sunshine  in  the  Dark 

Winter  days,  cold,  dark,  raw  or  rainy,  have  no  effect  on  early  chicks 
fed  on  Ful'0*Pep  Starter .  The  nutritious  oatmeal  base  plus  the  cod 
liver  oil  content  feeds  June  sunshine  right  into  their  bones  and  tissues 


What  were  your  early  chick  losses  last  winter?— 
20%,  30%,  or  more?  Wipe  them  out.  You  can. 

On  thousands  of  farms,  poultry  raisers  have  reduced 
winter  chick  losses  to  one,  two  and  three  per  cent, 
through  the  use  of  Ful-O-Pep  Starter,  the  famous 
starting  feed  in  which  cod  liver  oil  has  been  scien¬ 
tifically  combined  with  the  oatmeal  and  other  highly 
nutritive  elements,  right  in  the  feed  itself. 

On  these  farms  Ful-O-Pep  Starter  is  proving  itself 
the  equivalent  of  summer  sunshine  in  overcoming 
leg  weakness  and  promoting  swift  growth. 

Chicks  that  die  are  a  drain  on  your  investment 

Every  poultry  raiser  has  learned  to  expect  a  certain  loss  of 
early  chicks  under  three  weeks  old.  If  you  saw  your  grown 
birds  dying  off  in  groups  of  three,  ten,  fifty  or  more,  you’d  be 
in  a  panic.  Yet  every  baby  chick  is  a  grown  bird  in  the  mak¬ 
ing — a  potential  profit-maker  in  eggs  or  meat.  And  every  one 
that  dies  is  a  dead  loss — just  so  much  deducted  from  your 
profits  and  your  investment  in  equipment  —  houses,  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders,  fuel,  feed  and  labor. 

Stop  these  losses — raise  ALL  your  chicks 
to  maturity  and  profit 

It  is  easy  to  test  the  vitalizing,  growth-promoting  effects  of 
Ful-O-Pep  Starter  at  trifling  cost.  Divide  a  hatch  of  baby 
chicks,  putting  half  on  Ful-O-Pep,  the  other  half  on  your  ac¬ 
customed  starting  ration.  Watch  for  leg  weakness.  You  will 
find  none  in  the  Ful-O-Pep  pen.  As  it  develops  in  the  other 
pen,  switch  the  chicks  over  to  Ful-O-Pep  and  watch  them  come 
up  on  their  feet. 

Then  after  six  weeks  compare  the  average  weight  of  chicks  in 
these  two  pens. 

You’ll  see  what  six  solid  weeks  of  sunshine,  feeding  with  Ful- 
O-Pep  Starter,  means  in  bringing  chicks  to  quick  maturity. 


Read  what  these  users  say 

June  3,  1924. 

1  have  just  brought  510  chicks  out  of  523  to  their  7th  week  on 
FUL-O-PEP  Chick  Starter  fed  according  to  your  instructions 
in  the  FUL-O-PEP  Poultry  Book,  with  the  exception  I  did  not 
use  alfalfa  as  a  litter — plain  straw. 

I  am  getting  in  500  more  chicks  and  will  feed  them  the  same 
as  I  have  the  first  500.  I  am  using  the  complete  line  of  your 
feeds  this  year  and  will  see  how  I  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

(Signed)  Geo.  A.  Giles,  Bensenville,  Ill. 


July  25,  1924. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  we  made  six-pound  cock¬ 
erels  at  four  months  of  age  and  had  pullets  laying  before  five 
months  old.  We  breed  high  class  show  birds  of  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  while  we  raise  these  on  a  farm  where  we  raise 
all  kinds  of  feed,  we  sell  our  home  grown  feeds  and  buy  and 
feed  exclusively  the  FUL-O-PEP  Way;  we  find  that  it  pays  to 
do  this  on  account  of  the  early  maturity  and  finish  of  the  birds. 
Next  year  we  plan  to  raise  1000  birds. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  are, 

(Signed)  Kelly  &  Wiley,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 

Ful-O-Pep  Starter  is  a  wonderful  labor  saver.  Just  put  it  in 
the  hopper  and  let  the  chicks  go  to  it.  It  is  a  fine,  dry  mash 
and  will  not  cake  or  gum. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep  line  of  feeds. 
See  him.  Talk  it  over  with  him.  He  can  supply  your  needs. 

FREE—FuLO'Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instruction  on  poultry 
raising  and  many  of  the  essential  points  contained  in  our 
famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


F eed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
first  six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift  growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick 
Feed  from  second  to  sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash  from  sixth  week  through 
five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Coarse  Chick 
Feed  from  the  sixth  week  to 
the  fifth  month 


Begin  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  at  fifth  month  and  feed 
all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch 
Grains  from  sixth  month  on 
— one  quart  per  day  to  each 
twelve  birds 


r 

i 

29  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
l  complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 


A  Product  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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Getting  Ready  for  the 
Spring  Hatch 

At  this  time  of  the  year  every  poul- 
tryman  should  he  thinking  of  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  hatching  season,  which 
will  soon  start  if  it  is  not  already  un¬ 
der  way.  When  the  accounts  are  bal¬ 
anced  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  large 
part  of  the  success  or  failure  in  the 
year’s  work  can  usually  be  attributed 
to  the  degree  of  success  attained  in 
raising  the  young  stock  to  replenish 
the  flocks  and  the  foundation  for  that 
success  or  failure  lays  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  ability  of  the  poultryman 
to  prepare  in  advance  for  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  so  that  nothing  will 
be  neglected  or  slighted  during  the  busy 
season. 

Where  hatching  is  done  on  the  farm 
we  will  assume  that  the  breeding  stock 
has  been  properly  cared  for  and 
mated.  Then  the  incubators  should  be 
looked  over  to  see  that  everything  is 
in  repair,  and  the  thermometers  and 
thermostats  tested  to  be  sure  that  each 
one  works  properly  and  accurately.  In¬ 
cubators  which  have  been  kept  clean 
and  properly  cared  for  when  not  in 
use  are  comparatively  easy  to  prepare 
for  running,  but  when  it  comes  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  young  chicks  much 
more  work  is  required,  and  many  more 
details  must  be  looked  after,  as  much 
of  a  person’s  success  in  raising  chicks 
depends  upon  complete  preparation  for 
them  before  they  are  hatched. 

To  begin  with,  if  we  expect  to  be 
successful,  we  should  never  try  to 
raise  chicks  under  unfavorable  condi- 


to  get  away  from  the  heat  after  they 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 

The  floor  of  the  house  around  the 
brooder  should  be  covered  at  least  1 
in.  deep  with  sand  or  sandy  loam. 
Avoid  a  clay  or  loam  soil  which  makes 
too  much  dust  in  the  house  when  it 
gets  dried  out  with  the  heat  from  the 
stoves.  Start  the  fires  and  let  the 
sand  on  the  floor  get  warm  and  fairly 
dry,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and 
then  cover  the  sand  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep  with  cut  straw  or  chaff 
and  hay  leaves  from  the  barn  floor 
when  available.  A  small  mesh  wire 
fence  1  ft.  high  is  placed  around  each 
about  18  in.  from  the  edge  of  the 
hover.  This  fence  is  also  useful  in 
training  the  chicks  to  keep  out  of 
corners  and  spread  out  around  the 
hover  at  night,  instead  of  crowding 
together  and  smothering  each  other. 
We  prefer  %-in.  mesh  hardware  wire 
netting,  as  it  requires  no  bracing  to 
hold  it  in  place.  It  should  be  cut  long 
enough  so  it  can  bef  moved  back  from 
the  hover  to  give  the  chicks  more  room 
as  they  grow  older. 

The  windows  may  be  half  glass  and 
half  muslin  screen,  and  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
room  fresh  and  pure  at  all  times.  Win¬ 
dows  which  are  hinged  at  the  top  and 
swung  out  at  the  bottom  have  given 
the  best  satisfaction.  This  applies  to 
both  glass  windows  and  muslin  screens 
on  colony  houses  or  brooder-houses. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Poultry  Questions 


tions,  such  as  lack  of  room  or  in  poorly 
constructed  houses,  or  with  improper 
equipment,  as  failure  is  almost  certain 
to  result.  In  cold  weather  the  early 
hatches  can  be  cared  for  best  in 
brooder-houses  large  enough  for  two  or 
more  brooder  stoves  or  a  large  heating 
system,  while  for  warm  weather,  such 
as  is  usual  after  the  first  of  April, 
colony  houses  10x12  ft.  or  8x16  ft.  are 
more  satisfactory,  as  they  can  be 
moved  to  new  ground  occasionally,  and 
the  chicks  have  a  better  chance  to 
range  when  the  houses  are  placed 
about  150  ft.  apart.  These  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  disinfected 
with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  or 
coal-tar.  If  the  houses  have  been  con¬ 
structed  with  narrow  doors  1  ft.  wide 
for  the  chicks  to  go  through,  as  be¬ 
ginners  often  do,  rip  them  out  and 
make  the  doors  at  least  2  ft.  wide  and 
10  in.  high  for  Leghorns,  while  for 
larger  breeds  the  door  should  be  1  ft. 
high.  One  mistake  that  is  often  made 
is  in  building  the  colony  and  brooder- 
houses  too  high,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  warm  enough  on  the 
floor  in  cold  weather  for  the  young 
chicks.  These  houses  should  be  just 
high  enough  for  the  attendant  to  work 
in  them  comfortably. 

We  have  had  the  best  success  with 
coal-heated  colony  brooders  which 
have  water  thermostat  control  of  both 
top  and  bottom  drafts.  Oil-burning 
brooders  are  fairly  satisfactory  under 
favorable  conditions  when  the  weather 
is  not  very  cold. 

The  brooder  should  be  placed  very 
near  the  center  of  the  room  or  colony 
house.  If  the  house  is  more  than  8  ft. 
wide  it  may  be  placed  so  the  edge  of 
the  hover  is  at  least  15  or  18  in.  from 
the  back.  This  is  very  important,  so 
the  chicks  can  get  away  from  the  heat 
when  they  get  too  warm.  Brooders 
set  near  one  corner  of  the  house  are 
almost  sure  to  cause  heavy  mortality 
by  the  chicks  crowding  in  the  corner 


Is  sodium  fluoride  better  than  blue 
ointment  as  an  insect  killer?  Is  it  to  be 
used  all  the  year  on  all  kinds  of  poultry? 
Is  blue  ointment  safe  on  turkeys  and  all 
poultry?  On  them  when  sitting  too? 
How  is  the  former’s  name  pronounced? 
ITow  large  is  the  Cornell  feed  hopper? 
How  high  is  it  where  hens  reach  over  to 
eat?  MRS.  A.  w.  M. 

Sodium  fluoride  (so-de-um  flu-o-ride, 
accent  upon  first  syllable  of  both  words) 
is  a  better  destroyer  of  head  and  wing 
lice  than  blue  ointment,  as  the  latter  is 
applied ;  probably  no  better  for  body  lice, 
though  less  expensive.  Should  cost 
around  50  cents  per  pound  and  a  pound 
should  treat  100  fowls  by  the  pinch 
method. 

I  have  used  blue  ointment  upon  sitting 
hens  and  have  no  reason  to  think  it  dan- 
ferous  to  turkeys  or  other  birds.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  smear  eggs  or  newly  hatched  chicks, 
and  does  not  need  to  be. 

Feed  hoppers  are  built  in  any  size  de¬ 
sired  ;  there  is  no  limit,  other  than  the 
size  of  the  building.  The  height  from 
bottom  of  hopper  to  top  of  board  over 
which  the  fowls  reach  is  usually  from  4 
to  5  in.,  with  an  inward  projection  of 
about  2  in.  to  prevent  flirting  of  feed 
out. 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  T revorton,  Pa. 


Sfl  p  I  DCnC  Vermont  certified— Accredited. 

•  Ua  lli  la  II C II O  Dark  color.  Twin  State  Fair  won 
seven  first.  Best  Display.  Cockerels,  $5.  Baby  Chix. 
NO  EU.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K.  10  HARTLAND.  VERMONT 


n.-ii  I  „„L„rn  HENS,  $2;  Cockt 

butt  Leghorn  shows.  Flock 

L’ge  White  Rock  Ckls.,  $5.  Grei 


HENS,  $2 ;  Cockerels,  $8.  Won  blue  at  largest 
average  198  eggs  past  year. 

Greenford  Pity.  Farm,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


jws  baby  chicks 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns 
{hatched  from  own 
Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Capacity  limited.  Order 
early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and  May,  25  to  99— 
30c  each.  100  to  499— 28c  each.  500  to  1,000  or  more 
— 26c  each.  Eggs  at  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Chixhatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20c  each. 


THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol.  Vermont 


Wilson’s  Quality  Chix 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  farm'stock.  They  are  the  kind 
that  will  make  heavy  layers.  Barred  Rocks,  $19  per  100; 
$85  per  500.  White  Rocks,  $20  per  100  ;  $95  per  500.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  $17  per  100  ;  $82,50  per  500.  Order  now — 
avoid  disappointment.  100?6  live  delivery.  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  WILSON’S  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Box  422  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


You  Don’t  Need 
A  Pile  of  Money 

Every  Cow  —  Hog  —  Hen  Farmer  Can 
Use  JAMESWA  Y  Plans  and  Equipment 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs  to  own  and 
enjoy  a  Jamesway  equipped,  work-saving  dairy  barn,  a 
sunny  sanitary  hog  barn,  or  a  comfortable,  ventilated 
poultry  house  to  increase  your  earnings.  Write  and  get 
our  Jamesway“PayfromEarnings”Planon  stanchions, 
stalls,  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc.  As  little  as  $10  to  $12 
per  month  will  give  you  the  finest  dairy  barn  equipment 
you  could  wanton  this  plan.  And  think  of  the  increased 
earnings,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  place  to  work  in ! 

Equip  your  hog  barn  and  poultry  house  on  same  plan. 
Think  of  only  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  month  and  increasing 
your  egg  profits  with  feed  saving,  metal  self-feeders, 
waterers,  self-cleaning  metal  nests.  Also  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  Hens  can’t  help  but  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  poultry  house. 

Our  New  Jamesway  Book 
Sent  FREE— 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  these  advantages.  Also 
tells  how  increased  earnings  soon  pay  their  cost — and 
yield  clear  profits  afterwards.  If  building,  or  remodeling, 
be  sure  to  get  Jamesway  plans  first.  Our  local  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  call  and  help  you.  Write  today  and 
mention  how  many  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  you  keep. 

Jamesway 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.R  ,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  New  Book 
Will  Tell  You- 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  barn. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture  comfort 
in  a  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first”  with 
the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning  job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in  the 
bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and  big¬ 
ger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money  from 
your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from-Earn- 
ings”  plan  pays  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  as  you  use  i  t. 

And  many  other  helpful  pointers  on 
cow.  hog  and  hen  problems. 


cs>4 


Heavy- 

Laying 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Beauties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  FREE.  Address—' 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard.  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


YOUNG’S  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  ¥  IVE  _  ^  1  D  AY 

that  Lay  ana  irofitsi 

Free  range  breeders,  production  bred 
Descriptive  circular  on  request 

Salisbury  Mills  Stephen  BrUIldage  New  York 


SCOTT’S  LEGHORNS 
CHICKS  -  PULLETS 

SCOTT’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Want  chicks  from  Blue  Ribbon  Hens  at  S25.00  per  100? 
From  hens  that  give  a  return  of  over  $5.00  each  per 
year?  Profits  over  feed  bill  for  1923  at  Farmingdale. 
My  pen  3rd,  giving  $106.27.  No  trapnesting.  Pullets  in 
contest  from  same  flock  as  chicks  are  sold.  Four  pullets 
out  of  ten  gave  244,  233.  218  and  209.  Average  198.  Refer¬ 
ence,  lstNat’l  Bank.  ALFRED  R.  SCOTT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DADV  nuinvc  Ourl4thYear 

DAD  I  UfllulVO  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested,  100  %  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
1)  orns,  Black  Minorcas,  A  nconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 


From  leading  V  i  ne  1  a  u  d  contest  chick?.  Eggs, 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  Leghorns,  11c;  Reds,  14o. 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  0. 


White  Wyandoties.  Regal-Dorcaa  Strain.  Fine  coek’ls,  $4 
each.  Eggs,  $2—15  ;  $10—100.  R.  1IILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
- - r .  1  ■— 

Tancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  cir¬ 
cular.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsville,  V a. 


lore ou  Rinnfe  Li&ht  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
JTJI  aoj  Uldlllo  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$2.25  each  &  up.  Brookerest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 


Barred  Rocks— Hatching  Eggs  i&s^&sb^SeJu®; 

$10  perlOO.  D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Make  Your  Birds  Lay! 

Include  Regularly  in  the  Rations 

Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 

Made  for  poultrymen  who  demand  absolute  quality 
in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick  Scraps  are 
made  Jin  our  own  modern,  sanitary  factory  under 
constant  rigid  inspection.  Contain  only  selected 
meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or 
tainted  stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tankage 
or  filler,  no  glass,  iron  or  foreign  substances. 
Thoroughly  cookedin  our  patented  roasters,  pressed 
to  remove  grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 
mixing  with  mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45#  to  50#  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre — sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer— if  he 
can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  lersey.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  &  Virginia  only. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLANMFG.  CO.m  .  F.  Pick,  Proprietor 
142-146  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City  N  J 

FEED  DEALERS  — Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


BABY 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “ Sanborn  ”  Stock 

■  ■UIlF  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
1*  I  A  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker- 
w  ""  """  elg  now  ready .  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Growu 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  85  and  $8.  Eggs, 
($9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world’ajead- 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Onicks. 

SHED  BROS.  Pennington,  N.  J. 


BABY  GHICKS-White  Leghorns,  $1 6  per  100 

Bar.  Rock,  $18.  April  delivery.  Incubators  &  Brood, 
ers.  Free  catlg.  HUMMER’S  HATCHERY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


S.  C.  ANCONA  CH IX— 20,000 For  1 925 

from  2-year-old  hens  on  free  range,  $141  per  100. 
Charles  A.  Carlin  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RARV  SINGLE  COMB 

i  white  leghorn 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


PUftPlf  Q  '0®  each  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B. 
UirrUIVO  Rocks,  Mix.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Ail  free  range  stock.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  T.  J.  Ell  REN  ZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Fa 


S.  C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Tom  Barron  W.  Leghorn..  $13  per  100 
Rocks,  $14  per  100  ;  Reds,  $15  per  100 
W.  Rocks,  $17  per  100;  m’x,  $10  per  100 

ORDER  NOW.  Cloyd  Ntemond,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

•  Write  for  circular, 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM  R.  2  Richfield.  Pa 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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4,500  More  Breeders 

this  year  to  take  care  of  our  ever¬ 
growing  business.  The  proofs  of 
the  merits  of  our  chicks  are  in  the 
way  they  are  sold  year  after  year. 
Just  one  or  two  more  eggs  laid  in 
winter  will  pay  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  chicks  and  the  cheapest 
that  you  can  buy. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

Grade  A  Chicks  are 

#28  per  100  or 
#270  per  1,000 

Hatches  every  day.  Don’t  try  to 
save  a  few  dollars  this  spring  if  it 
means  losing  hundreds  next 
winter. 

80-page  book  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


ICHIGAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Eckart;  last  year’s  M.A.C. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Also  leading  strain  Anconas,  Rocks, 
S.C.  Reds.  Culled  by  experts.  Modern 
hatching  methods.  Guarantee  100% 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

Michigan  Hatchery,  Box  5,  Holland,  Mich. 


BETTER 


•jfflfTffM 

■HATCHED 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
72  page  Poultry  Manual  sent  free  and' 
prices  on  better  fared  baby  chicks. 
100<£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write. 

i.2£Co-Operative  Breeding  t>  Hatching  Cct  j 


3TAL0 y  box  Mi*  TIRO,  OHIO 


MfyiteLpff/forn 

CHICKS 

Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 
Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry, 
Barred  Rocks— Br.  Leghorns 
Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103,  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavv  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  260  to 
315  egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  IV.  Davis,  Mt.  Klnal,  L.  I.,  Y. 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg.,  13c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandott.es. 
15c.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  and  Ret". 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Breeding  Cockerels  and  ^Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vibert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  S4  and  $s*>  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 
IKN  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c;  Buff  and 
V111VI1U  Barre(1  Rocks,  15c;  R.  I.  Reds,  16c,  and 
mixed,  11c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  -FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

WM.  NACE,  Prop,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Ia°J  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Boi  100  It.  f.  II.  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 

★  ★  ★ 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  -Chicks 

for  solid  satisfaction,  the  kind  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  take  care  of.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Cort,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  writes  that  about  350  pullets  raised  from 
iny  chicks  last  Spring  did  not  fall  below  200 
eggs  per  day  in  January.  Chicks:  not  over 
$22  per  100  at  the  high  point  of  the  season, 
down  to  .$9  July  loth  if  ordered  now;  postpaid; 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Details  page  177, 
January  31,  R.  X.-Y. 

Pftl'kprpk  Barron-Hollywood  and  straight  Hol- 
vuhivcicio  ly wood,  bright,  powerful  birds,  sur¬ 
plus  still  on  hand  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

f||lY  ot  cXuahty»  free  range,  healthy.  Br.  Rocks,  W. 
V>IliA  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  mixed.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

G  D  Shrawder  Box  50  Richfield,  Pa. 

Northrop  Ssfc.TtL'wKNIinorcas  Baby  Chix,  Breeding 
Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  hatching  eggs.  W rite 
today  for  prices.  Willis  Northrop,  Breeder, Prattshurg, N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
and  R.  I.  REDS 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No  lights  used 
on  breeders.  15,000  chicks  weekly,  beginning 
March  3rd.  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


“  Read  This  One  ’’-Cockerels ! 


Fel- 

p  u  r  e  Barron 

Strain.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  price 
list.  Hatching  Eggsfor  Sale.  ECHO  POULTRY  FARM,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stoek,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon. request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Bo*  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

ruirve  from  Farm  flocks.  Reds.  75%.  2-yivold  hens, 
bniUlVd  milk  fed,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Leghorns,  2-yr.  hens. 
Rock,  1  and  3-yr.  hens.  Mrs,  FRISK  MEIER,  Arlington,  N.Y, 


THE  HENYARD 


Starting  Baby  Chicks; 
White  Diarrhoea 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  start 
baby  chicks?  I  have  a  brooder-house 
10x10  ft.  and  a  standard  brooder  stove. 
How  old  should  they  be  when  first 
watered,  and  what  kind  of  feed  to 
start  them  on?  Are  the  tablets  any 
advantage  to  use  for  white  diarrhoea? 

Westover,  Md.  e.  o.  f. 

Have  your  brooder  stove  set  up  and 
the  brooder  well  warmed  before  you 
place  the  chicks  in  it:  the  temperature 
under  the  hover  should  be  90  to  100 
degrees  and  the  room  outside  so  warm 
that  the  chicks  do  not  huddle  or  act 
uncomfortable.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  plenty  of  clean,  dry  litter 
upon  the  floor  and  a  guard  should 
keep  the  chicks  near  the  stove  until 
they  learn  to  return  to  it  when  cold, 
which  tljey  will  do  within  a  day  or  two. 
Give  the  chicks  a  drink  of  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
in  the  brooder  and  keep  milk  in  some 
form  before  them  as  long  as  possible. 
If  sufficient  milk  is  not  to  be  had, 
water  should  also  he  given,  as  they 
should  never  be  without  drink  easily 
accessible. 

Finely  cracked  hard  grains  should 
be  fed  four  or  five  times  daily  for  the 
first  few  days ;  a  mixture  of  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat  and  pin  head,  or 
steel  cut,  oatmeal  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing.  Say,  three  parts  finely  cracked 
corn,  two  parts  wheat  and  one  part 
oatmeal.  Rolled  oats  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  steel  cut  if  desired.  They 
should  also  have  some  fine  chick  grit. 
Feed  grain  in  shallow  dishes  until  the 
chicks  learn  to  look  for  it  in  litter, 
when  some  may  be  placed  in  the  latter. 
After  about  a  week,  place  a  chicks 
mash  before  them  in  shallow  dishes, 
feeding  it  dry.  This  may  be  made 
from  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
each  of  sifted  ground  oats,  cornmeal, 
wheat  middlings  and  sifted  beef  scrap. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sift  the  ground  oats  or  the 
meat  scrap  if  the  latter  does  not  con¬ 
tain  too  much  coarse  bone  that  should 
be  fed  the  old  fowls,  not  the  chicks. 
The  cracked  grain  should  he  hand-fed 
at  least  three  times  daily  and  the  mash 
may  be  kept,  dry,  before  the  chicks. 
After  the  chicks  have  reached  the  age 
of  three  months,  a  regular  laying  mash 
may  be  substituted  for  the  chick  mash. 

There  is  no  tablet  of  any  kind  that 
will  cure  •  true  white  diarrhoea  in 
chicks.  Various  astringents  may  be 
used  to  check  diarrhoea  due  to  im¬ 
proper  feeding  or  brooding,  with,  pos¬ 
sibly,  some  good  effect,  but  diarrhoeas 
of  this  kind  should  not  he  permitted 
to  occur.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Gangrene 

I  have  one  chicken  ihat  is  drooping, 
and  is  .very  poor.  It  eats  fairly  well. 
One  toe  has  fallen  off  and  the  rest  have 
a  whitish  ring  around  them,  and  two  or 
three  toes  are  now  dead.  A  second  bird 
is  ailing  the  same  way.  Is  it  contageous? 

Deer  Park,  Md.  H.  c.  D. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  but 
gangerene  that  would  cause  toes  to  drop 
off,  and  this  is  not  a  contagious  trouble 
but  one  due  to  some  interference  with 
the  circulation.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
cause  in  the  case  of  your  hens,  though 
the  possibility  of  ergot  poisoning  through 
feeding  rye  in  which  ergot  is  found  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  Dry  gangrene  and  sloughing 
of  roosters’  combs  has  been  experiment¬ 
ally  produced  by  giving  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ergot,  this,  through  its  effect 
upon  the  small  blood  vessels,  shutting  off 
the  circulation. 

If  you  are  feeding  rye  and  know  that 
the  grain  was  affected  by  the  fungus 
growth  often  seen  in  the  heads  of  the 
growing  plant  and  replacing  the  grain, 
the  ergot  fungus,  I  should  like  to  know 
it,  as  a  matter  of  interest.  m.  b.  d. 


PARKS’  touy  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

C  USTOMER8  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  CHICK  «fe  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  35c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del. 

While  Wvandolfp  fledi9ree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 

IT  II 1 1 C  njallUUIlG  if  you  appreciate  better  cpiality  at 

reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  ROWIIEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohio 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^ i,,;^  . . 

rs  OfiO  OQO  XT'  I.’  1  -  -  - 


Eggs  for  hatching  from 
j  stock  I  imported.  Rec¬ 

ords  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  V. 

Prize  Winning  Strain  Jersey  Giants  co^«srt 

type  and  coloring  at  $5  each  for  pens.  Cockerels 
from  S5  to  $8  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VAN  ALEN  FARM  Chester,  N.  J. 

IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baity 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT.  Holmdel,  N.  j. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  High  Producing  Flocks.  Free  from  Diseases 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  IIROS,  &  CO.,  Kmlenton,  Pa. 

n  it  a  lif  u  HltioLo-Reds  and  Wyandottes  our  specialty- 
yudliiy  UMIbKa  Also  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Circulars.  SUN  PEEI*  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  I’a 


IV-.V.-.W  TRAPNESTED  WWVYW 

i; Barred  Rocks;: 

'•  Pill  I  UTS  rarucDiic  umue  rnrvc  ■* 


PUILETS  -  COCKERELS  HENS  -  COCKS 
A  Mail  Order  Auction 

Our  entire  stock  for  sale  to  you  at  your  own 
figure.  Write  for  circular  giving  details. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

1  Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from 

I  winning  pen  of  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  ct>n- 
1  test  (2  it -egg  average),  produce  chicks  that  will 

1  please  you  in  every  way. 

■  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 

1  prepaid  and  circular  upon  request, 

j  PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 

S  C, White  and  Per  lOO  Per  100 

Brown  Leghorns  $13.00  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . $15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Buff  Rocks .  16.00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  /  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  1G  00 

MATINGS).  Barred  Rocks .  18.00 

On  500  lots,  h>c  ]ess  each;  1,000  lots,  lc  less  each. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barron  Cockerels  IRVio** 

Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males.  *5  to  $8 
per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  O. 
White  LeghornHens.  united  with  High  pedigreed 
males,  $8  per  100  (hundred);  *70per  1,000  (thous¬ 
and.)  No  Lights.  GEORGE  WRAIGHT.West  Willington,  Conn. 

Cockerels,  Eggs,  Chix',™ 

nested,  production-bred  8.  G.  W,  Leglforns.  State 
tested.  Member  M.  A.  C.  P.  B. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

R  A  RY  r’T-TTY  single  comb  w.  l. 

DrVD  I  LnlA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  fiee  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 

BABY  CHICKS Hls8se 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  circular. 

HILLVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Box  20,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HK! 

Chicks,  *18  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs,  *10.  85#  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa 

IMPROVE  VoiiR  flocks  vnrSFjiitsti 

heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie¬ 
ties.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  LOWER  HATCHERY,  Box  18,  Bryan,  Ohio 

H  V  V.M, .'^-HOLLYWOOD  S.  C.  While  Leghorn 

Cockerels  from  280-egger,  mated  with  Hens  of  200- 
eggs  or  more.  Hatches  satisfactory  to  you.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  15  eggs— $4  ;  30  eggs— $7  ;  50  eggs— $11  ;  100 
eggs— $20.  Tom  and  Jerry  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L,  1.,  N.Y. 

COLONIAL  FARM  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  State  Tested,  20  cents  each, 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Frederick  S.  Barnes  Clintonville,  Conn. 

“CHICKS”  Barr0n  Strain  cmSf  8TacniVh^ 

Leghorns,  #i2and  #14  per  100.  10%  with 
order.  Sat.  guar.  ”  TWIN  BROOK  FARM,”  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa 

LEGHORN  Strong  chicks  from  trap-nested  stock, 

-  u  .  w  selected  for  vigor.  No  Hatchery.  Use 

b  H  1  A  my  own  eggs.  HARRY  B.  COOK.  Orange.  Conn. 

PI  •  ]  S.  O.  White  Leghorns  only.  Bred  from  high 
LIlICKS  Producing  hens;  some  with  official  records  of 

241  eggs.  Cedar  Grove  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  cf  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Va. 

,-  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


JONES’  BS5^D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 

ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Baby  Chix.  Folder  Free. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola,  Pa 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rotfks 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating.  18c.  Orcter  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparronbueli,  N<-,v  York 

Frunpaie  Rnnlre  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  llli- 
riallbalb  lUJbfto  nois,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhnniptoii  Bench,  N.Y. 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  pricesever known.  Greatest 
.  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month .  We  shi  p  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Write  no  wf  or  bigill  ustratedfree  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.. 
205  H  St..  Melrost  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allflon  SnnaK  C .  38  N.  Beacon  St, 

oquap  allston.  mass. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  <86  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Harttord,  Conn. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  Ihallive 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  |n  ITU  If  I  m/in 
GIANT  K  O  U  K  N  I)  IT  r  |(  I 
INDIAN  RUNNER|U  UUHHHUiJ 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,R.34.Phoenixville,Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  100  selected  and  Cer¬ 
tified  cockerels.  Breeding  stoek,  day-old  chicks  and  eggs 

for  hatching.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  183 

TOULOUSE  GEESE, S 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  *10  each; 
three  for  *28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  D  .  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


DUCKS-  Send  today  foryour 
FBEE  copy  of  my  new  llius- 

_ ’ECT7*  trated  booklet,  with  listof 

_ fEKI  EH  my  own  and  customers’ 

winnings.  Eggs  and  ducklings  from  tiii.s  stoek 
Ifrow  larger,  mature  quicker.  Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE,  35  Pine  St„  Islip,  L.  I.,H. Y. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  D„u£  rse  s'pups5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa[ 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  chickIn’8DuscaktisfSftfon 

and  safe  arrival  guartVl.  H.  A.  S0IJDER,  Box  29,  Sollersvtlle,  Pa. 

2Yr.-Old  Wild  and  Wild  Crosses  on  Bronze  Turkey 
Hens.  FARRER  Orangk,  Virginia 


Bronze  Turkeys 


Ship  anywhere. 

Leavitt  S.  Royalton,  Vermont 


For  Sale-Atrican,  Toulouse,  Em^^Gn^eramnioilr- 

en  Seabright  Bantams.  WORLEY’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Mercer.  Pe. 

M  a  m  m o  t h  B  r o  n  z  e  T  u  r k  e y  s  vAuet  bro ok  far M.'^.^eLR.  1 

Mammoth  Bronzo  Turkeys  from  prize-winning  Btock. 
Healthy.  Prices  reasonable.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 

Engl l*h  KlngnecL  Pheasants,  for  breeding  purposes, 

for  sale.  Wm.  Webb,  West  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

8.  C.  Anconas,  8.  C.  &  It.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks _  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  thick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt- 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 
chicks  are  better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 
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MAGIC  BROODER 


AGENTS  WANTED 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gag  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 

Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 

Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Can’t  Clog-No  WasteDry  Mash  Feeder 

71/r„„  _  f- ^ „  T  „  f-  Save  that  enormous  waste 

flrlOTG  I5ggS  — L.eSS  l^OSt  0f  feed  by  using  this  new 
“Can’t  Clog’’  No  Waste  Dry  Mash  Feeder — the  most  practical  on 
the  market  today!  Chains  join  hopper  to  pan  which  vibrates  when 
hens  feed,  thus  preventing  clogging.  Adjustable  to  any  kind  of 
feed.  Cone  in  pan  spreads  feed  to  all  sides  of  feeder. 

Special  Introductory  Offer  now" 

40  qt.  size  (express  col.)  $3.50  20  qt.  size  (postpaid)  $2.97 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Don’t  wait,  order  now l 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  82  Urbana,  Ind. 


Y"*.. 

i oiT 
POPLAR 
MILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  yofir  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 

60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LAURELTON  BABY  CHICKS 

from  large  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Try  Laurelton  Farms  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  this  Spring.  All  are  from 
our  own  stock.  They  will  never  disappoint  you. 

Laurel  ton  Farms,  established  in  1912,  has  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park 
&  Tilford  Stores  with  large,  white,  marketable  eggs.  Our  plant  includes  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  sixty  buildings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  colony  houses.  Our 
10,000  pullets  and  6,000  yearling  hens  are  shelling  out  Winter  market  eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  males,  heading  the  breeding  pens,  are  large  white 
birds  with  good  heads  and  low  tails.  These  are  mated  to  6,000  yearling  hens 
weighing  four  pounds  and  over,  selected  to  assure  high  flock  productiou.  Laurelton 
Baby  Chicks  are  an  investment,  not  a  speculation. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt  attention.  Place  your  order  early. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Box  50,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


aowiifiw 

Poultry 


5% 


Poultry 


Y0  Discount 

On  orders 
before  Mar.  1, 
with  85  %  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaeed  30day  s 
before  shipment. 

Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 

GET  OUR 
CATALOG 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—' Tailored-—  Holly  wood— 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
260-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS  -Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS— Best  dark. 

I  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personallysuperviseallbreeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  higli  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 

Prices  on  26  so  loo  100%  live  delivery 
S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  $r>.00  $  9.50  $18.00  POSTPAID. 

R.  I.  Reds  5  50  10.50  20.00  Send  for  free 

Barred  P.  Rocks  5.50  10.50  20.00  circular  and 

Anconas  6.00  1 1  *50  22.00  complete  price 

VV.  Wyandottes  6.75  13  00  2a. 00  jist  including 

Assorted  4  00  7.50  14.00  special  matings 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000  in  above  breeds. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 

IV.l : BlA'/J Jrlflk  the  farm.  From  healthy  flocks  bred 
| for  better  egg  laying  qualities.  Per- 
Isonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
I  gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
'  which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 
»  service.  1  00 <t  live  delivery.  Prepaid. 
/Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 
/Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
yl  send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it  r°w. 

in  Wert  Hatcheries,  Route  r-c4  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


50% 
to  75% 
Winter 
Production 

These  results  are  readily  obtain¬ 
able  with  pullets  raised  from 
Pine  Tree  Chicks.  They  have  deep 
bodies,  long  backs  and  broad 
fluffs.  More  than  purebred,  they 
are  bred  for  production — and  how 
they  do  produce,  filling  the  egg 
basket  with  clock-like  regularity. 
Chicks  of  all  leading  breeds  — 
guaranteed  to  arrive  safely  at 
your  door. 

1  Tells  how  Pine  Tree  flocks 

•  y  are  bred,  mated  and  cared 

*  for;  how  chicks  are  hatched, 
inspected  and  shipped  at 

*  “The  Oldest  Hatchery  in 
^  the  U.  S.”  Write  for  your 
cdpy  today,  also  Price  List. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  :  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  Int’I  Baby  Chick  Assn. 
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QUALITYjSERVICE 
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Free  to  Raisers  of  Rocks,  Reds  Leghorns 

This  ad,  clipped  and  pasted  on  a  postal  card  or  letterhead 
will  bring  a  free  sample  copy  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Monthly,  Rhodo  Island  Rod  Journal  or  The  Leghorn 
World,  with  free  breed  book  offer.  Simply  sign  name 
and  address  in  full  and  designate  w  hich  breed  you  raise. 

Poultry  Pub.  Co.  Dept.  373  Wavcrly,  la. 

;  I  and  copv  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind- 


BRED  for  EGGS 
FOR  1 S  YEARS 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 
MATINGS 

1.  Best  Tancred  Males, 
ancestry  270-310,  to 
Extra  Selected  Wol¬ 
verine  Hens. 

2.  Tancred  Males,  ances¬ 
try  175-243,  to  Extra  Se¬ 
lected  Wolverine  Hens. 

3.  Wolverine  stock, good 
quality  but  not  trapnested 

GUARANTY — 100%  Alive  and  Good  Condition 
In  Rural  New-Yorker  territory  we  refer 
to  customers  near  Amherst,  Mass , 
who  have  bought  Wolverine  chicks  for 
several  years  Names  on  application 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
H,  P.  Wiersma  Box  99  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The 
present  contest  began  November  1.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  gives  records  for  week  ending 
January  30,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Bocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind .  11  113 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  32  308 

Ontario  Agri.  Co.,  Canada .  24  204 

Lewis  Fins,  R.  1 .  18  204 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa .  20  196 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  14  110 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  25  332 

R.  It.  Krause,  Mass .  13  106 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  21  190 

Harriet  iSmith,  Mass . 7  196 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  23  314 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  41  285 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  27  262 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  37  226 

Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  17  183 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  14  95 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  24  292 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  38  316 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn.. .  8  127 

Iveewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  33  23S 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  19  339 

Ellen  Day  liauken,  N.  Y .  43  487 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  25  256 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . .  24  179 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  36  275 

Monstone  F’m,  Mass . , .  18  197 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  23  140 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  24  139 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  21  74 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  23  339 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio .  12  83 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  20  524 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ivy .  21  354 

Tom  Barron,  England .  27  339 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y .  17  273 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  15  312 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  35  439 

Dependable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass .  27  293 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  37  402 

Thos.  II.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  37  586 

D.  0.  Witmer,  Mo . 11  157 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  34  404 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  39  374 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  It.  1 .  36  510 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  29  400 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  43  384 

R,  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  7  60 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  27  261 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  47  382 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  30  273 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  25  304 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  1 .  10  73 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  37  416 

Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  32  382 

James  F.  Ewing,  Yt .  22  384 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  24  123 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  8  54 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . .  18  356 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass  .  21  165 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  46  274 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass . 27  430 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  36  530 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass .  37  378 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  24  422 

Robt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  38  258 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass .  32  281 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  38  446 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  24  278 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Pm.  Mass .  31  371 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  29  312 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  12  97 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  13  272 

Sunnyfields  Fm,  Conn .  13  271 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  25  222 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  29  373 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  31  241 

Abbott  H.  Smith.  Conn .  11  79 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  18  68 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  21  443 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn. .  5  18 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  3  211 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  16  187 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.  Wash .  18  434 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore .  37  579 

Marshall  F’m,  Ala .  16  362 

Hoffman  Fm.  Texas . r .  20  313 

Roy  H,  Waite,  Md .  39  315 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  35  298 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  36  387 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  28  3S3 

Geo.  R.  Ferris,  Mich .  .  . . .  25  335 

Rrummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  17  310 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  23  269 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  21  423 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  19  493 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  9  268 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  23  341 

Rarlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  29  391 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa . . ..  19  313 

L.  W.  Steelman.  Pa .  H  162 

Tanglewold  F’m,  N.  Y .  22  206 

Ruelile’s  Sunnyside  Fm.  N.  Y .  31  421 

Pussv  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  20  376 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . .  19  272 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  17  228 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  12  227 

Acrebridge  Pm,  Mass .  19  452 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 10  317 

Meadbwedge  Fm,  Mass .  39  569 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  18  181 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  28  504 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  45  550 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  13  279 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass., .  10  177 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  21  268 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  32  351 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  24  385 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J .  20  338 

Reck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  9  339 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  25  345 

Thos.  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  28  408 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 18  290 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  30  442 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  23  360 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  14  246 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  24  245 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  18  275 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . . .  20  313 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  6  101 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  6  195 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Pm,  Conn .  18  325 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  14  409 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  36  440 

Edgar  Stroughton,  Conn .  19  215 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn..., .  16  211 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  15  332 

Wm.  N.  Queal.  Conn . 9  216 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  22  267 

Chas.  E.  Butler.  Conn .  20  399 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  13  241 


Total  .  3247  41405 


“I  can’t  stay  home.  Teacher  will  put 
me  in  the  furnace,”  wailed  little  Janet 
Ruth  the -morning  after  a  night  of  croup. 
“Put  you  in  the  furnace?”  repeated  her 
mother  blankly.  “That’s  what  she  said,” 
wailed  Janet  Ruth  huskily.  _  “When  I 
stayed  out  last  week  she  said  if  I  was 
out'  again  she’s  drop  me  from  the  reg¬ 
ister.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


February  21,  1925 


—WISHBONE  Incubators- 

85 -Egg 

Other 
Sizes 

170- egg 
255-egg 
400-egg 
800-egg  . 
up  to 

48,000-egg 

WISHBONE  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
do  all  that  any  incubator  can  possibly  do. 
We  guarantee  they  will  produce  more  chicks 
of  better  quality  at  lower  cost  with  least 
labor  The  best  incubators  money  can  buy. 
Built  to  last  a  lifetime  Write  for  free  book. 


WISHBONE 

$12  up 


Brooders 


WISHBONE  Brooders  are  the  best  way  to 
raise  the  best  chickens.  Powerful,  economical, 
trouble-proof— they  can’t  get  out  of  order. 
No  work,  no  priming,  no  pre-heating,  no  wicks 
to  trim  Oil-burning  heater  gives  hot  blue 
flame  at  touch  of  match  Plenty  of  heat  in  zero 
weather.  5  sizes,  $12  up  Write  for  free  book. 

American  Incubator  Co.,  1188  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  V.  S.  Fat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 


With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Detroit- 

Alliance 


INCUBATOR 


140  -  EGC 
CAPACITY 


Has  all  the  features  that  Insure  big  hatches — 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 

burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer  - 

held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


8888  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  nusky  chicks  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.'"  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn’s 
Hatcheries,  341  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


TRIBUNE 


of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors*  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue* 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideaa,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  OfSc 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00  . 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  111. 


Poultry  Advocate  J 25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  fit  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 

BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  &  Hare 
Breeds,  Ducklings, Goslings, Baby  Toms, 
Bantams  &  Games.  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Company,  620  Davis-Farley  Bldg. 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $l.For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  tic  ns,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  Jan.  30,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Week  Total 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  10  16 

Garrett  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  42  530 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  49  510 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  43  49" 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  30  398 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  45  356 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  26  398 

Ontario  Agri.  Col..  Canada .  63  461 

Chas.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  42  524 

Roland  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J .  21  291 

S.  T.  C.  Fin,  N.  J .  27  35x 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  72  783 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Healy,  N.  Y .  31  207 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  31  380 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio .  14  70 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J . . . 46  343 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  69  924 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 37  447 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  44  372 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  65  557 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  44  462 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  25  283 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . 17  532 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y. . . .  21  370 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  X.  J . 36  376 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa .  19  548 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  52  681 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  46  504 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  73  853 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  64  750 

Meadow'dale  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  51  632 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  39  641 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  50  730 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  36  415 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa .  35  527 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  39  593 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  33  592 

Whitegg  Fm.  Inc.,  N.  J .  32  378 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  46  693 

Ameling  Fms.  Mo .  32  431 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  74  875 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  57  544 

Barne’s  H.  S.  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  558 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  453 

L.  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  Wash .  44  819 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  67  726 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  28  537 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  18  437 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  19  384 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J . 58  614 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hensley,  Mich .  71  875 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  55  591 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  8  213 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio .  44  487 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  24  369 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  45  603 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y..., .  14  620 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  28  268 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  32  393 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J . . .  39  319 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  46  396 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  54  385 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  39  668 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  29  678 

Ev-an-so  Fm,  Pa .  67  583 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  40  570 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  45  457 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  66  630 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  79  670 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  28  358 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J . 34  491 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  34  484 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  26  543 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  36  398 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  N.  J .  63  587 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  F’m,  N.  J .  8  526 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  50  572 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  9  309 

E.  C.  Lauderberger,  N.  J .  62  677 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  33  535 

J.  R.  VanHouten,  N.  J .  31  372 

New  Brunswick  L.  F’m,  N.  J .  53  581 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  26  333 

ITenry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  52  657 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio..... .  46  410 

Sunnv -Hill.  N.  J .  49  450 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  39  601 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  55  489 

Allendale  Pltrv  Fm,  N.  J . 54  489 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  22  368 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  38  482 

Culmor  L.  Fm,  Conn .  29  369 

Five  Point  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  51  576 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Fm,  Ohio .  28  404 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  21  446 

W.  H.  Stetson,  X.  J .  19  370 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  0  11 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  0  4 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  12  39 

Mottled  Koudans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  11  293 


Total  .  3881  48322 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  feed¬ 
ing  cod  liver  oil  to  baby  chicks?  w.  H. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Cod  liver  oil  has  proven  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  ration  of  growing  chicks, 
particularly  to  those  that  must  be  kept 
rather  closely  confined  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  given  in  the  amount  of  from 
one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  mash,  or,  for 
baby  chicks,  two  ceaspoons  per  100 
chicks  during  the  first  week,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
and  four  teaspoons  from  the  fourth  to 
eighth  week.  These  amounts  to  be  given 
daily  mixed  with  moistened  mash.  One 
pound  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  may  be 
fed  laying  hens.  Mix  the  oil  daily  with  the 
mash  fed,  as  it  gradually  loses  its  vita- 
mine  content  upon  drying  in  standing. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Did  you  ’ear  that  Mrs.  Jones  won  a 
vacuum  cleaner  in  a  competition?”  “No; 
did  she?”  “Yes;  but  she  says  it  ain’t  no 
good  to  ’er.  She  ain’t  got  no  vacuums.” 
— C-olby  White  Mule. 


THE  BOY— “What  makes  little  baby 
chicks  g roiv  big  and  strong?  ” 

HIS  MOTHER — “The  same  thing  that 
made  my  baby  a  big,  strong  boy 
— The  Right  Kind  of  Food.” 


Great  Saving  in  Chicks! 


Big  Death  Rate  for  Baby 

Baby  chicks  are  babies  and  require  baby  food. 
Death  of  baby  chicks  is  rare  when  their  feed  is 
right!  If  you  still  believe  a  large  percentage 
of  chicks  must  be  lost,  you  don’t  realize  what 
the  experts  have  done  to  change  that  condition  ! 
Put  your  baby  chicks  on  Pratts  buttermilk 
baby  chick  food  for  twenty  days.  Then  count 
the  big  brood  of  healthy  chicks  ready  for  strong, 
steady  growth.  See  how  few  you  have  lost — 
from  any  cause.  This  scientific  food  gives  the 
chicks  a  quick  start.  Pratts  is  the  kind  that’s 
mechanically  pre-digested ;  it’s  a  real  baby  food 


Chicks  Inexcusable  Today 

for  baby  chicks.  And  later,  Pratts  growing 
mash  is  best  for  making  chicks  grow. 

Don't  ask  if  you  can  afford  this  ideal  food  for 
chicks.  It  costs  you  nothing  compared  to  the 
chicks  it  saves  and  the  bigger  chicks  it  raises. 
Baby  chicks  are  delicate,  but  they  don’t  have  to 
die!  Pratts  offers  the  most  scientific,  sensible, 
and  successful  form  of  nourishment  for  baby 
chicks.  Sixty  thousand  dealers  sell  it.  FREE: 
nsk  for  valuable  illustrated  Poultry  book — new 
edition  ready  now — write  Pratt  Food  Oo.,  202 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Poultry  Regulator 
Gape  Compound 
White  Diarrhea  Tablets 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 
Animal  Regulator 
Hog  Tonic 
Healing  Ointment 
and  Powder 


Special  Remedy 
Red  Mite  Special 
Sore  Head  Chicken  Pox 
Preparation 
Powdered  Lice  Killer 
Roup  Tablets 
Cow  Tonic 
Fly  Chaser 


Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 

Guaranteed  and  for  Sale  by 

SEED,  FEED  AND  POULTRY  SUPPLY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


j 


i 


*  Write  Today  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

Rosemont  chicks  have  been  known  and  grown  for  many  years  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Sturdy,  healthy  youngsters  bred  from  generations  of  money¬ 
makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

The  popular  business  breeds — remarkable  quality— moderate  prices.  Rosemont  gives  big  value — 
careful  service — and  satisfaction, 

CHICKS  READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  FEBRUARY 

Now  Booking  Orders  for  March  and  April 

Early  chicks  are  always  profitable,  so  get  Rosemont  catalog  at  once  and  file  your  order  soon  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co. ,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 

thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  High  St,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  ;they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyTare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcan,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK; 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schivegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buttalo,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  ArDTICICn  LEGHORNS 

Are  Still  8  1 1  8  EL  vJ  Supreme 

Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens — 146  Certified  males. 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  I’lfOlil  f  TION—  Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COOKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
I’ FLEETS,  MATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sod  us,  N  Y. 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


c 
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Ready  Now.  All  Breeds.  $15  per  Hundred 

Make  money  with  early  broilers.  Send  forfolder. 

R  R  A  MULE-POULT  R  Y  FARM 
Chestertown  l'hone  SOS  Maryland 


TOCKTON 


A  life-time  in  the  baby 
chick  business  has  taught 
E.  R.  Wilson,  founder  and 
owner  of  Stockton  Hatch¬ 
ery,  how  to  produce 
“Chicks  That  Pay  from 
Hens  That  Lay.’’  Every  operation 
is  under  his  personal  supervision. 
His  long  established  reputation  for 
square  dealing  and  generous  safe  de¬ 
livery  guarantee  fully  protect  you.  All 
leading  breeds  at  bedrock  prices. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Protect  your  shipping  date  by  re¬ 
serving  chicks  now  with  a  25% 
deposit.  Hundreds' are  doing  this 
to  avoid  disappointment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred-  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


,  hens  weighing 4  to  6  Lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
I  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
I  used  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
r  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100  ;  #88  per  500  ;  #160  per  1,000 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 


LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


OHIO 

Accre 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  s trict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAMBIER  HATCHERY.  Box  G-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


dited 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  and 
BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  our  chicks  of  su¬ 
perior  merit.  SAMUEL  NIECE  8  SON.  Stockton.  N.  J.  RJD. 
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Breeding'  Stock  sfaTe 

About  200  selected  Wyckoff-Tancred 
yearling  hens.  Ready  to  lay.  Also  a 
few  choice  pullets.  Some  splendid 
cockerels  from  trapped  hens,  $5  each. 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER  Hall,  N.  Y. 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  AAri  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OVJVJLJ  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Vigorous  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  special  mated  pens  of  Tom  Barron’s  English  Lay 
ing  Strains.  Bred  from  200-egg  strain  and  reared  on  free 
range  all  year  around.  Prices  Moderate.  Low  Brooding 
Mortality  Guaranteed.  Before  ordering  chicks  elsewhere, 
visit  our  model  poultry  plant  with  its  6,000  Layers,  and 
be  convinced  of  our  stoek.  Tel.  32-J—Metuchen,  N.  J. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Vineyard  Road  Near  Lincoln  Highway  Motuchen,  N.  J. 


260-Egg  S  “  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


Standard  Bred 

— Cj£arnv  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

CArTk£  LACMORN> 

mjbv  Live,  Strong,  Healthy  Baby 

chicks  from  disease  free 
Flockswith  trap  nested  rec- 
ords  and  mated  to  special 
ppn  mated  cockerels  from 
vnAoc  .«  goOeggs  ben  and  better. 

ACE  FARM  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNGHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

BARRON  STRAIN  —March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds 
raised  on  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in¬ 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  $ii,  #8,  $10  each. 

H.C.BLIGH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  West  Wllllngton,  Conn. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

66 % |  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  6  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


WYGKOFF’S  BESTS.G.W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.-CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrap.N^ed* 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^11 

hatch  ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  IIAMFTON,  Box  R,  K’lttstown,  N.  J 


Pedigreed  strain  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


ITou  Olil  r'kiolre  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  from 
lldj-UlU  VahIGKo  free  range  stock.  Write  for  price 
list.  Marlin  B.  Search  Baptlslown,  N.  J. 


Basom’s  White  Leghorns 

Chicks,  #15  per  hundred. 

.  O.  Li.  ISASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 


s.  c.  w.  Barron-Hollywood  strain, 

s  Free  range,  vigorous 

Leghorn  Chicks  stock.  AH  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  Oil  our  own  farm  <$18  per  100.  Circular. 

Elmview  Farm  New  Haven,  Vermont 


WELLWARDS.C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

CHICKS  EGrGS 

YVELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I..N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  ^ 


10c  and  up.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed.  Special 
Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100% 
live  del.  Postpaid.  Cir.  free.  r.  B.  LEISTER.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


PIHPYQ  Best  Quality  Barron  and  Free  Farm  Range 
L111LIYJ  selected  Utility.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Well  Bred  Barred  P.  Rocks.  No  culls  or  mixed  chicks.  We 
guarantee  sat.  TIIE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mlller.tonn,  Pa. 
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^  “  Laying  Like  Gatling  Guns  ” 

Writes  C.  G  R.t  South  Bend.  Ind .,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  winter  performance  of  his  pullets 
reared  from  our  Bred-to-Lay  and  Do-Lay 
Strains— 

8-0.  W.  Leghorns  8.  C.  It.  I.  Itede 
W  h.  Wyandotte*  Burred  Rock* 

No  other  layers  like  them.  They  keep  it  up 
incessantly — on  the  home,  lot  or  in  far-o;f 
Japan— in  coldest  Winters  or  most  humid 
Summers — everywhere — all  the  time. 

We  can  furnish  you  at  remarkably  low 
prices  with  choice  dates  of  shipment  —  if 
you  act  promptly — with 

BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  and  Fine 
Breeding  Slock  from  World’s  Champion  Layers, 
the  Consistent  Official  Contest  Winners  Most 

New  Special  Circular  Profitable 

FREE.  Quotations  are 
likably  low  consider¬ 
ing  that  our  supply  is 
necessarily  limited. 

Act  NOW — don’t  risk 
disappointment. 

Get  our  catalog,  “The 
Story  of  the  300-Egg 
Hen.’’ 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  K. Lancaster,  Pa. 


Write 
for  this 
booklet 


“How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months ” 

That’s  the  way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — how 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerr’s  special  matings  Lively  Chicks 
are  bred  from  the  stock  that  produced 
our  winning  hens  in  the  last  Vineland 
and  Bergen  County  International  Egg 
Laying  Competitions.  Kerr’s  utility 
Lively  Chicks  are  born  heavy  producers. 
If  you  want  heavy-laying  pullets,  buy 
Kerr  Chicks.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed — and  that  every  chick  will  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  upon  arrival. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  “The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925.”  All  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association J 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GROVE  LAWN 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

As  we  aim  to  breed  only  the  best,  our 
production  is  limited.  Every  cock  or 
cockerel  in  our  breeding  pens  is  ped¬ 
igreed  with  parentage  trap  nest  records 
of  from  260  to  301  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year. 

Every  hen,  cock  or  cockerel  used  by 
us  for  breeding  are  New  Jersey  cer¬ 
tified  and  blood  tested. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  highest  grade 
of  White  Leghorn  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  us  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARMS 
CLAYTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandotte* 

New  England  Raised 

CD  1717  Complete  plans  for 
JT  IV  Us  Hi  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


- LONE  ELM - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

My  strain  of  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  have  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  on  old  farm 
flocks  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  State  Fair  has  accomplished  this. 

Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  now. 

Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 
Box  280  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $85  per 
hundred  ;  $30  in  lots  of  600  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK,  L.  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  January  30,  with  comments 
by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

D.  Lincoln  Orr  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  poultry  show  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  as  well  as  manager 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show  and 
others,  has  decided  to  add  to  the  State 
Fair  poultry  show  a  class  for  contest 
birds  which  have  made  official  certified 
records  of  200  eggs  or  over,  at  a  recog¬ 
nized  egg-laying  contest. 

These  birds  will  then  be  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard.  The  owner  of  top 
notch  layers  can  find  out  what  he  needs 
to  do  in  his  breeding  work  to  get  his 
birds  closer  to  the  ideal  bird,  combining 
both  high  production  and  standard  qual¬ 
ities. 

The  poultry  public  will  also  get  a 
chance  to  see  and  study  some  real  bona 
fide  high  record  layers.  Most  people 
would  go  a  long  way  to  see  a  whole 
group  of  real  “200  eggers  or  better.” 

Mr.  Orr’s  decision  is  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  by  C.  E.  Lee,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 

Inspection  for  disease  and  the  disease 
prevention  work  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  was  in  charge  of  C.  E. 
Lee,  of  the  Institute,  assisted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal,  State  and  city  veterin¬ 
arians.  Those  familiar  with  the  show  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  cleanest  and  freest 
from  disease  of  any  show  in  years.  The 
number  of  entries  was  however,  much 
smaller  than  usual. 

The  contest  at  Farmingdale  experienced 
the  total  eclipse  of  last  Saturday.  The 
day  was  clear  and  cold  and  many  of  the 
birds  were  still  on  the  roosts,  when  the 
sunlight  began  to  fade.  'While  the 
eclipse  was  total,  conditions  were  much 
the  same  as  a  few  minutes  after  sunset. 
Our  recording  thermometer  registered  a 
drop  of  six  degrees  during  the  eclipse.  The 
pullets  apparently  paid  no  attention  to 
results  of  the  eclipse  and  there  was  no 
drop  in  egg  production. 

During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the' con¬ 
test,  the  pullets  in  the  New  York  State 
contest  laid  2.406  eggs,  a  yield  of  34.37 
per  cent.  This  is  119  eggs  more  than  last 
week’s  production,  and  618  eggs  more 
than  for  the  thirteenth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  last  year. 

First  place  out  if  the  100  entries  went 
to  a  pen  of  Leghorn  pullets,  owned  by 
.T.  B.  Gibbs  of  New  Jersey,  with  48  eggs. 
Leghorns  from  Meadowedge  Farm.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  were  second,  scoring  46  eggs. 
Two  pens  of  Leghorns,  laying  44  eggs 
each  tied  for  third  place,  one  was  en¬ 
tered  by  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  other  by  George  B. 
Ferris,  Michigan.  Leghorns  entered  by 
Norman  0.  Jones,  Delaware,  Wyandottes 
entered  by  Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  Long 
Island  and  Barred  Rocks  entered  by  H. 
W.  Van  Winkle  of  New  York,  all  tied  for 
fourth  place,  each  per  laying  42  eggs.  ^ 

The  leading  teams  of  l0  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924  are’ 
White  Leghorns 

Sunny  Slope  Farm.  N.  Y .  417 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  410 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  396 

,T.’  B.  Gibb.  N.  J .  384 

John  P.  Gasson.  Ohio .  379 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  356 

S'.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  436 

Southdown  Farm.  N.  Y .  330 

Beacon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  321 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  54 

White  Wyandottes 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  346 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  327 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  191 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J .  90 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  429 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del .  283 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  238 

Weather  Conditions 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  January 
30,  1925  were  as  follows: 

Date  Condition 

Jan.  24,  Clear,  cold. 

Jan.  25,  Clear,  mild. 

Jan.  26,  Partly  cloudy,  mild. 

Jan.  27,  Rain,  snow,  hard  N.  E.  wind. 

.Tan.  28,  Clear,  cold. 

Jan.  29,  Rain,  hard  N.  E.  wind. 

Jan.  30,  Clear,  cold,  hard  N.  W.  wind. 

Egg  Sales 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
January  30,  1925 :  White,  61c ;  brown, 
62c ;  mediums,  not  under  1%  oz.  per 
egg,  58c. 


“Yes,  my  friends,”  said  the  theolog¬ 
ical  lecturer,  “some  admire  Moses,  who 
instituted  the  old  law ;  some  Paul,  who 
spread  the  new.  But  after  all,  which 
character  in  the  Bible  has  had  the  larg¬ 
est  following?”  As  he  paused,  a  voice 
from  the  back  bench  shouted,  “Ananias !” 
— Columbia  State. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  5%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  deliver v 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

There  are  no  higher  producing  white 
Leghorn  flocks  in  the  East  than  ours 
Send  for  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 

Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“ Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them" 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Senil  lor  circular  and  Prica  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


QUAUTY'^CHICKS 

Send  now  for  the  Hillpot  Book  of  Facts  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3,000-  egg  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000,000  chicks  per  year.  FREE 
on  request. 

W,  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
ISxtra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
natings  any  week  after  February  15. 
'#16  per  100;  #77  per  500;  #150  per 
1,000.  10?s  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KleinfeUersvllle,  Pa. 


BABYCHIX 


Irom  Heavy  Laying.  Free 
Range  and  Certified 
Flocks,  Free  from  Diseases 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  #13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  . .  15  per  100 

S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds .  16  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks .  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100$  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.R.D.No.2 


BUY  BABY  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

of  one  of  the  oldest  hatcheries  in  Ohio.  We  special¬ 
ize  in  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
and  White  Leghojjns,'  Write  for  prices, 

MARSHALL’S  HAICHERY  Napoleon,  Ohio 


HICKS 


:P0ST  PAID- 

$12. 
$14. 


PerlUO— S.  C.  White, Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  *  Bucyrue,  Ohio. 


tree 


BABY  Mixed  .  11c  per  100 

_  _  _______  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13c  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15c  per  100 

Reds . 15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  MeAllstervIlle,  Pa 


DADV  f’HTf’U’C  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD  I  VllivIViJ  Stock,  Safe  de  livery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns, Anconas, cupsaTd 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  8  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 


Barron  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  Lar^Ahgorousegg^ro: 

ducers.  Selected  Utility  Matings,  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Send  for  my  free 
catalog.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Mlllerslown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  10c  and  Up.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  mixed;  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Write 
for  Cir.  CHESTER  VALLEY  IIATCHEHY,  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS,  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B.  MIN¬ 
ORCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks  ^ up1* 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A,  Washington ville,  Pa. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Ohicks-S.G.  W.  Leghorns,  12c 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  l*a. 

^  *4  U  I  r'  IT  6  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
n  I  \jr  IVO  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  I*a, 

CHICKS  ?ure  B.red  Quality  Chicks  Prices.  ^ 

Six  leading  breeds.  Price  list  and  catalog 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Woman  Farmer’s 
Troubles 

We  are  two  women  trying  to  keep 
our  home  against  the  most  adverse 
conditions  imaginable.  The  help  prob¬ 
lem  has  always  been  a  bugbear,  and 
just  now  there  is  so  much  construction 
work  nearby  that  we  are  simply  with¬ 
out  help.  Last  year  we  paid  over  a 
thousand  dollars  for  help  and  only 
had  one  man,  except  in  haying  and 
sugaring.  If  conditions  do  not  improve 
soon  we  shall  have  to  pick  up  and 
leaVe.  We  are  willing  to  pay  top 
wages,  and  the  home  we  provide  is  a 
real  home,  with  the  very  best  of  board, 
but  we  cannot  compete  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  road  jobs  or  the  electric  con¬ 
struction  companies.  mrs.  a.  w. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  is  the  complaint 
everywhere.  The  construction  com¬ 
panies  pay  more  than  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford.  Much  of  this  public  construction 
work  should  be  held  up  until  fanning 
is  better  adjusted  to  other  industries. 


Hardships  of  a  Distant 
School 

The  article  “Keep  the  Little  School- 
house,”  written  by  Laura  B.  Gould, 
page  155,  is  good  solid  common  sense 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  great  pity 
there  are  not  more  like  her ;  then 
this  great  plague  of  consolidation 
would  die  out,  as  a  great  many  other 
nuisances  have.  No  sane  mother  wants 
her  small  children  taken  three  to  six 
miles  away,  and  when  there  is  no  con¬ 
veyance  for  them,  have  to  compel  them 
to  walk.  My  own  district  is  consoli¬ 
dated,  and  some  of  the  children  walk 
between  two  and  three  miles.  I  have 
met  them  this  Winter  going  through 
the  storm  ;  they  looked  like  little  icicles 
walking  along.  Still  because  they  are 
children  they  can  walk.  Some  credit 
to  the  board  of  education,  for  if  they 
want  anything  they  have  it,  still  they 
do  not  want  to  put  on  a  conyevance. 
The  little  schoolhouses  close  together 
can  answer  all  requirements.  Good 
honest  teachers  can  be  had  for  them. 
Talk  about  child  labor !  What  is  more 
labor  for  a  child  than  to  compel  him 
to  walk  two  and  three  miles  each  way 
to  school  in  all  kinds  of  weather?  No 
wonder  there  is  race  suicide ;  this 
thing  is  enough  to  cause  it.  These  men 
who  go  around  talking  up  consolidation 
should  walk  instead  of  going  in  all 
comfort  in  a  closed  car.  Then  they 
would  have  some  idea  what  the  child 
has  to  do,  but  they  take  the  pleasure 
and  let  the  other  fellow  worry.  It  is 
said  history  repeats  itself.  The  old 
Indian  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked  his 
pipe,  while  the  squaw  took  her  young 
on  her  back  and  went  to  work. 

New  York.  a.  m.  holgerson. 


Age  Limit  for  Drivers’ 
License 

I  have  been  reading  •with  some  in¬ 
terest  your  editorials  and  from  sub¬ 
scribers,  also  our  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  legislator’s  bill  in  regard  to  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  operator’s  license.  I  have 
wondered  if  The  It.  N.-Y.  favors  the 
opening  up  wide  for  city  and  general 
driving  of  children  of  15  or  16  to  18 
or  just  country  children  driving  to 
school,  market  and  milk  station.  That 
strikes  me  as  impossible  to  enforce, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  could  make  parents 
see  that  one  child  should  be  allowed  to 
drive  and  another  refused,  no  matter 
what  reason  you  may  assign.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  chil¬ 
dren  driving  alone  and  the  car  loaded 
to  overflowing  out  for  a  lark.  Cars 
would  have  to  be  parked  some  distance 
from  school  to  prevent  the  noon  and 
night  riding.  I  think  father’s  tru- 
bles  would  be  increased. 

.Personally  I  feel  the  age  limit  is 
low  enough,  in  fact  too  low.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  now  and  then  there  is  an 
old-young-child  and  a  real  hardship 
from  the  present  age  limit,  but  are 
they  sufficient  for  the  reduction  sug¬ 
gested?  Some  parents  may  feel  they 
cannot  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  school  if  deprived  of  using  a  car. 
In  many  cases  I  wonder  if  they  can 
afford  to  do  so,  not  to  mention  the 
night  driving  they  will  do  when  they 
should  be  home  with  their  books, 
if  a  parent  feels  he  has  a  boy  or 


girl  competent  to  drive  below  the 
present  age  limit  would  he  be  -willing 
to  back  that  opinion  with  a  personal 
bond?  They  should  not  be  insured  or 
subject  to  insurance  or  allowed  to 
drive  under  the  parents’  insurance.  The 
insurance  companies  are  fighting  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance.  They  pretend  to 
tell  us  why.  They  are  not  selecting 
risks  or  concelling  policies  of  unde¬ 
sirable  risks.  In  many  cases  paying 
damage  claims  where  the  insured  car 
was  not  at  fault ;  double  responsibility 
with  single  premium.  Anyone  can  get 
insurance,  with  the.  result  that  rates 
are  jumping.  Dealers  have  fought 
the  minimum  age,  as  it  is  cutting  the 
market  for  the  very  low-priced  sec¬ 
ond-hand  car. 

I  have  noted  the  minimum  and  no 
maximum  age  cited  in  favor  of  this 
lowering.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
there  a  case  may  be  cited  where  some 
one  of  advanced  age  is  operating  a 
car,  but  the  minimum  means  thousands. 
You  will  note  our  U.  S.  and  State  con¬ 
stitutions  have  the  same  fault.  Many 
think  the  young  driver  more  compe¬ 
tent  than  the  old.  I  hope  that  is  true, 
for  they  need  to  be  with  the  tight 
places  they  find  themselves  in.  If  the 
old  fellow  finds  himself  in  a  tight 
place  it  usually  is  of  some  one’s  else 
making.  With  the  lowering  of  the  age 
limit  it  increases  the  non-owner  driv¬ 
ers.  From  18  up  the  percentage  of 
owners  is  much  larger.  Many  of  the 
cars  stolen  for  joy  rides  and  trips  are 
taken  by  boys  it  is  suggested  to  license. 
Would  this  not  tend  to  increase  that 
trouble,  and  when  they  get  into  trou¬ 
ble  could  we  put  up  the  claim  that 
they  should  not  be  punished  under  the 
age  of  discretion? 

If  the  law  was  changed  permitting 
children  under  restricted  conditions  to 
operate  a  car  or  truck,  unless  they 
wore  a  distinguishing  badge  or  mark 
no  real  effort  would  be  made  by  the 
officials  to  enforce  the  law.  It  would 
have  to  be  rather  drastic,  or  loaning 
would  be  in  order.  No  law  can  be 
passed  that  will  not  result  in  some 
injustice,  but  is  that  an  excuse  for 
what  may  be  termed  class  legislation, 
or  to  fill  it  so  full  of  holes  it  becomes 
worthless? 

_  Now  and  then  I  give  the  all-family 
car  a  tow.  They  are  “some  bus.” 

New  York.  h.  f.  r. 


Small  Town  Mothers’ 
Clubs 

Is  there  any  way  to  get  into  touch 
with  mothers’  clubs  of  small  towns, 
and  by  exchanging  experiences  and 
program  suggestions  and  problems,  gain 
help  from  those  which  have  succeeded 
and  become  well  established?  Our 
own  club  belongs  to  the  county  feder¬ 
ation  that  includes  a  neighboring  large 
city  (Cincinnati,  Ohio).  But  our  own 
problems  are  peculiar  to  the  small 
town,  and  we  do  not  derive  much  help 
from  the  city  organizations.  I  would 
like  to  know  of  the  work  of  such  clubs 
in  towns  of  about  1,800  inhabitants, 
where  there  are  rural  pupils  coming  in, 
a  lunch  room  conducted  by  the  mothers, 
and  a  program  such  as  would  appeal 
to  the  mothers  of  such  a  community. 
Our  club  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  the  school  certain  things 
which  the  board  of  education  could  not 
afford.  It  was  principally  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  raising  money,  and  that  is 
still  its  chief  occupation.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  eliminates  a  great  many  moth¬ 
ers  who  have  no  time  to  help  serve  sup¬ 
pers  or  do  such  work,  and  the  club 
has  not  come  to  the  realization  of  the 
great  work  it  might  do  to  help  and 
benefit  the  mothers  themselves  by 
speakers  and  the  study  of  child  prob¬ 
lems.  Recently  our  superintendent 
took  up  the  problem  of  better  home 
study.  The  talk  and  following  discus¬ 
sion  aroused  great  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  will  prove  very  benefi¬ 
cial,  I  feel  sure.  There  are  many 
other  problems  regarding  our  children 
which  could  be  presented  to  us  by  effi¬ 
cient  speakers  if  our  club  officers  could 
only  realize  that  such  work  is  being 
done  by  other  clubs  like  our  own.  You 
know  the  hesitation  of  many  women  to 
“start  something  new.”  If  you  can 
suggest  any  way  of  “starting  some-,, 
thing”  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

Ohio,  MRS.  E.  E.  L, 


Saving  by  Spending 


You  can  actually  save  money  this  year  by  or¬ 
dering  an  “Acme”  Coulter  Harrow.  First  of 
all,  you  save  time  and  labor  in  preparing  your 
fields  for  the  spring  planting. 

More  important  still,  you  save  the  waste  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  by  giving  every  seed  a  fine, 
moist,  mellow  soil  in  which  to  sprout  and  grow. 
You  save  the  difference  between  fair  crops 
and  full  crops.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  you 
will  have  saved  far  more  than  the  price  of  an 
“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow,  and  your  Harrow  is 
still  good  for  many  years. 

Write  for”  Bigger  Crops  fromBetlerTillaae”— FREE. 


Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  343. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  55  miles  from  New 
York  City  on  concrete  road  in  New  Jersey, 
with  cash  income  of  over  $40  daily;  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  all  modern  improvements;  suitable  for 
country  home  or  camp;  price  $26,000;  for  full 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  6560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  >  t 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre,  equipped'  farm,  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  MIKE  STANDFAST, 
Vincentown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  Hudson  Valley  farm  with 
option  to  buy,  ADVERTISER  6561,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Colonial  house,  14  rooms,  tourists’ 
accommodation  tea  room;  State  road,  excep¬ 
tional  location,  $7,000.  WM.  H.  SEBRING, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  about  200  acres,  2% 
miles  from  city  of  Kingston,  the  Summer 
mecca;  90  miles  from  New  York;  large  house 
and  farm  buildings;  fine  view  of  Catskill  and 
Shawangunk  mountains.  JOHN  G.  VAN  ET- 
TEN,  61  John  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

F'OR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  about  90  acres,  3 
miles  from  city  of  Kingston;  price  $6,000. 
JOHN  G.  VAN  ETTEN,  61  John  St.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  near  large  city;  highest  retail 
and  wholesale  prices;  earning  over  $3  per 
hen;  capacity  3,000  hens;  25,000  baby  chicks; 
mostly  new  buildings,  16,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space; 
running  water  piped  below  frost;  electric  lights; 
dwelling  has  oak  floors,  bath,  hot  water  heat; 
price  $7,000  cash  and  mortgage,  or  $4,000  cash 
buys  half1  interest;  adjoining  this,  32  acres  on 
cement  road  and  trolley;  partly  brush  land 
suitable  for  sheep  raising;  two  tenant  houses 
rent  for  $460;  valuable  real  estate,  doubles 
every  7  years;  extensive  view;  good  investment 
for  gentleman’s  estate;  owner  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia;  $6,000  cash  and  mortgage  or  $4,000  for 
half  interest  as  partner.  ADVERTISER  6555, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm  of  95  acres 
on  stone  road,  excellent  location,  within  10 
miles  Trenton;  10-room  house,  bath,  toilet,  run¬ 
ning  hot  and  cold  water;  good  fruit;  outbuild¬ 
ings  fair  condition;  2  miles  good  town;  with  or 
without  stock  and  implements.  ADVERTISER 
6556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  home  on  eastern  shore,  poultry 
farm  in  poultry  section;  6  acres,  dwelling  just 
rebuilt,  near  county  seat,  stone  road,  90  feet 
good  poultry  house,  garage,  outbuildings;  $2,000. 
II.  S.  COOPER,  Denton,  Md. 


FARM  for  sale,  one  of  best  in  State,  near 
Syracuse  and  Auburn;  fine  improvements;  terms 
to  suit.  ADVERTISER  6557,  care  Rural  New- 
YOrker. 


FARM  for  rent,  near  best  markets,  Syracuse, 
and  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  one  of  finest  farms  in  State; 
fine  house  and  barns,  loamy  tractor-worked 
fields.  ADVERTISER  6558,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEST  dairy  farm  in  New  York  State,  80  cows, 
20  young  stock,  4  modern  houses,  2  large 
modem  barns,  modern  machinery,  150  acres  level 
tillable  land  free  from  stones,  80  pasture,  20 
wood ;  1%  miles  from  county  seat;  improved 
roads,  high  school,  agricultural  school,  three 
creameries,  railroad;  cash  down  $8,000,  balance 
very  easy  terms;  for  sale  by  owner.  BOX  21, 
Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  235  acres  up  land,  large  barn,  10- 
room  house,  place  will  keep  25  cows;  two  good 
apple  orchards;  will  take  $2,200,  $400  down, 
balance  on  easy  terms;  must  sell  at  once. 
F.  W.  ODWELL,  Downsville,  Del.  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm,  40  miles  from  New  York 
City,  65  acres,  10- room  house,  outbuildings; 
price  $20,000,  one-third  cash.  ADVERTISER 
6559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  for  rent,  $50  per  month  rents 
81  acres  land  including  60-acre  peach  orchard 
(crop  frozen  this  year) ;  6-room  house,  3,600 
size  Newtown  incubator,  13  colony  houses,  6  by 
8,  10  brooder  houses  10  by  12,  with  Newtown 
No.  7  brooders,  8  breeding  pens  with  trapnests 
and  runs,  feed  shed  and  cockerel  pens;  write 
to  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Large  house  suitable  for  country 
club  with  store  business;  State  road  land:  or  will 
rent  house  to  adults,  month  or  season.  ROUTE 
3,  Box  79,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  buildings,  main  high¬ 
way;  price  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  5673,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  350  pullets,  200  breed¬ 
ers,  mated;  complete  equipment,  fine  resi¬ 
dence  8  rooms  and  bath,  modern  improvements; 
price  $8,000.  J.  SERRABELLA,  Blue  Point, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
two  miles  from  Vineland;  good  7-rooin  house, 
city  electricity  and  running  water;  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  shop;  fruit,  berries,  fine  shade;  800-bird 
laying  houses,  mostly  new  brooder  houses;  price 
for  quick  sale,  $7,000,  terms  if  desired.  N.  G. 
MAWSON,  Owner,  E.  Chestnut  Ave.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  423-acre  farm,  suited 
to  dairying,  trucking,  boarders  or  Summer 
home;  good  buildings,  grand  view  on  Delaware 
River;  spring  water;  will  sell  for  value  of 
buildings  or  exchange  for  poultry  farm.  BOX 
187,  Matamoras,  Pa. 

GENERAL  purpose  farm  for  sale  near  Hudson, 
especially  adapted  for  sheep;  good  sand  bank, 
lots  of  wood,  two  houses;  easy  terms  or  will 
exchange  for  town  property.  C.  L.  STICKLES, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 

SIXTY-ACRE  truck  farm  on  State  highway, 
near  canneries,  church,  school  and  railroad; 
well  watered  and  wooded;  six-room  bungalow, 
four-room  tenant  house;  some  outbuildings; 
some  fruit.  ADVERTISER  6577,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  Monmouth  County,  near  Red  Bank, 
six-acre  asparagus  and  poultry  farm;  live- 
room  house,  two  chicken, houses,  stable,  garage; 
2%  acres  in  asparagus,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries;  some  tools;  possession  at  once. 
WM.  E.  HURLEY,  Lincroft,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 293-aere  dairy  farm  located  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  80  acres  timber  land;  one  mile 
from  State  road;  terms  reasonable,  to  settle 
estate.  MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  COOK,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

|  Miscellaneous 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1,10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Ten  lb.  pail,  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  circular  free. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
direct  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  f.o.b  Tampa, 
Fla.;  send  check  or  money  order.  FLORIDA 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  60, 

$8.60;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7,  delivered 

third  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  • 

AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid;  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS — 160  pairs  blankets,  full  size,  white 
witji  blue  or  pink  borders,  10  per  cent  cot¬ 
ton  in  warp,  $9:  auto  robes,  5V>  lbs.,  $10 
MATNE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 

SIGNS  painted  for  farm,  roadside  stand,  tres¬ 
passing,  etc.,  will  last.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  NewtowP  coal-burning  brooders; 

sizes  7,  11  and  12;  new  last  Spring;  50  sec¬ 
tions  Cornell  trap-nests,  accurately  constructed. 
MARVIN  T.  FORESTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Incubators,  400-egg  Buffalo,  240 
Clover  Leaf,  140  Belle  City;  like  new;  half 
price.  JOHN  McKAY,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Several  Rogers’  groups;  state  cop 
dition,  price  and  exact  title  on  base.  CART 
HIERI10LZER,  224  Seeley  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

ANY  envelope  bearing  postage  stamps  before 
1872  in  bureau,  desk,  trunk,  attic?  Will  par 
le  to  $10  each,  or  more,  according  to  varietv 
FRED  NORTHRUP,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE1  cheap,  Cleveland  tractor,  perfect 
condition;  also  any  part  of  Briscoe  car,  model 
4-38.  CARL  STURM,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  gentleman,  unable  to  walk 
alone,  wants  room  and  board  in  home-like 
place  on  farm  or  village;  room  on  ground  floor; 
$50  per  month;  permanent;  references;  very 
cheerful  disposition;  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6534,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Eastern  grown  Delicious  apples.  733 
WYOMING  AVE.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

F'OR  SALE — Prairie  State  incubator,  390  capac¬ 
ity;  new,  never  uncrated;  $54.  WILLIAM 
MEMMLER,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  or  mixed,  $1;  10  lbs. 

$1.90;  prepaid  3d  zone;  price  list  free.  DR 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

140-EGG  Cypher  incubator,  $20;  Simplex  brood- 
er,  junior  size,  $15;  both  guaranteed  good  con- 
dition.  TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM  Gor- 
donsville,  Va. 

POWER  SPRAYER,  used  3  seasons,  150-gallon 
tank,  all  in  good  condition;  sickness  cause  of 
selling;  price  $150;  this  is  a  bargain.  Address 
II.  BEATTIE,  Evensburg  Road  and  Ridge  Pike, 
near  Collegville,  Pa. 

WILL  buy  envelopes  with  postage  stamps  of 
1870  or  earlier;  New  York  State  and  local 
bank  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

THE  WORLD’S  famous  milk  and  butter  cara¬ 
mels,  made  on  farm,  from  milk  and  butter: 
they  are  fine;  3  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  MISS  ALICE 
LEHMAN,  York,  Pa. 

PURE  clover  honey  at  following  prices,  prepaid: 

6  lbs.,  $1.50;  12  lbs.,  $2.65;  60  lbs.,  $12. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Box  265,  Milford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  5x10  Avery  tractor  with  belt 
pulley;  used  one  season;  like  a  new  tractor; 
have  no  use  for  it  now.  LOUIS  D.  LICF’EVRE, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 400-egg  Cyphers  incubator;  must  be 
perfect.  F.  A.  BREIG,  Factoryville,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


A  subscription  list  of  221,191  names 
was  the  circulation  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
the  issue  of  December  27,  1924.  This  is 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  history  of 
the  paper.  It  w-as  established  by  offi¬ 
cial  count  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation,  which  is  a  business  association  of 
publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  for  the  audit  of  circulation.  The 
average  net  paid  circulation  during  the 
six  months  was  209,255.  These  figures 
are  approximately  5,000  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year ;  108,268  of  these  farmer 
readers  of  the  paper  are  in  New  York 
State,  the  great  bulk  of  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  in  New  England,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  smallest  number  of 
subscribers  in  any  State  is  21  in  Nevada. 
There  are  87  subscribers  of  the  paper  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  carried  the  largest  line¬ 
age  of  advertising  for  the  year  1924  in 
the  list  of  agricultural  papers,  excepting 
one  paper  which  is  not  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  farm  paper.  The  Advertising  Rec¬ 
ord  Company,  Chicago,  tabulates  these 
figures : 

They  credit  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  469,- 
726  lines  of  commercial  advertising  in 
1924.  This  does  not  include  live  stock 
and  classified  advertising.  The  gain  over 
1923  is  49,066  lines.  We  take  more 
pride  in  the  character  of  our  advertising 
than  the  quantity,  and  it  means  more  to 
the  readers  also.  No  publication  in  any 
class  maintains  a  higher  standard  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  accepted  —  “All 
other  high-class  publications  accept  this 
business”  is  the  frequent  argument  used 
to  influence  The  II.  N.-Y".  to  accept 
doubtful  advertising,  but  if  we  do  not 
believe  our  readers  will  receive  100  cents 
of  value  for  their  dollar  it  stays  out.  We 
therefore  feel  justified  in  saying  that  in 
no  publication  is  there  a  collection  of 
more  trustworthy  advertisers  of  meritor¬ 
ious  goods  than  are  to  be  found  in  these 
columns.  Not  all  advertisers  employing 
other  mediums  than  The  R.  N.-Y".  are 
unworthy  but  there  is  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  that  are  barred  either  because  of  the 
goods  not  offering  fair  value  or  unfair 
and  deceptive  methods.  Sometimes  we 
are  asked  by  a  subscriber  to  publish  a 
testimonial  letter  for  an  advertiser  who 
had  treated  the  reader  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner.  This  would  be  unfair 
unless  we  printed  a  similar  testimonial 
about  every  worthy  advei’tiser.  The  great 
body  of  advertisers  are  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy — the  number  of  tricksters  after 
all  is  comparatively  few.  No  one  needs 
special  praise  for  doing  what  is  fair  and 
right.  Every  advertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  give  patrons  a  square  deal  or  the  ad¬ 
vertising  would  not  be  there — this  is  suf¬ 
ficient  recommendation.  It  is  necessary 
to  publish  a  word  of  warning  regarding 
the  comparatively  few  dishonest  schemes 
advertised,  in  order  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  may  not  fall  victim  to  human 
wolves  parading  in  sheep’s  clothing.  It 
is  well  that  our  subscribers  are  familiar 
with  these  policies. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  warning  regarding  the 
work  at  home  knitting  machine  schemes 
saved  me  enough  to  pay  my  subscription 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Also  my  son  had 
loaned  $700  to  Mr.  Williams,  “Ponzi  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,”  whom  you  exposed  in 
December  27  issue.  On  the  strength  of 
your  usual  advice  that  investments 
promising  unusual  returns  are  dangerous, 
I  induced  the  boy  to  withdraw  his  money 
before  the  crash  came.  r.  J.  n. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  is  serving  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  established — to 
protect  farming  people  from  swindlers. 
Many  reports  along  this  line  justify  the 
existence  of  the  department.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principle  that  the  greater  the 
return  promised  on  an  investment  the 
greater  the  risk  should  sink  into  the 
brain  of  every  man  or  woman  having 
funds  to  employ. 


Out  of  curiosity  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  21  W. 
44th  St.,  New  York  City,  some  six 
months  ago,  and  at  regular  intervals  ever 
since  have  received  great  quantities  of 
advertising  similar  to  that  enclosed.  Is 
it  all  bunk  or  is  there  a  gleam  of  truth 
in  it?  The  last  letter  received  offered 
more  attractive  bait,  everything  for  $10 
for  a  period  of  10  days.  Better  health 
is  what  I  seek,  but  this  does  look  too 
good  to  be  true.  w.  P.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  all  the  super¬ 
latives  contained  in  the  Swoboda  litera¬ 
ture  and  come  to  a  conclusion  what  he 
means  by  “Swobodism”  or  “Conscious 
Evolution.”  In  testifying  at  a  libel  suit 
some  years  ago  lie  was  asked  by  the  op¬ 
posing  counsel  to  tell  just  what  this  thing 
“conscious  evolution”  is,  and  after  talk¬ 
ing  in  circles  for  half  an  hour  the  judge 
pinned  him  down  to  the  subject  as  to 
just  what  constituted  this  wonderful 
principle  which  is  supposed  to  “turn  back 
(he  hands  of  time,  gives  the  mind  and 
body  a  new  fire  and  thrill,  setting  the 
entire  organism  aflame  with  new  life,” 
etc.  The  only  explanation  Swoboda 
could  give  was  a  simple  system  of  exer¬ 
cises  which  had  been  practiced  by  men 
for  hundreds  of  years  before  Swoboda 
was  born.  And  the  most  amusing  spec¬ 
tacle  at  this  trial  of  a  libel  suit  was 
Swoboda  himself  as  a  living  example 
that  his  conscious  evolution  showed  none 
of  the  results  which  he  claimed  for  it  in 
his  own  person.  Swoboda’s  claims  are 
not  “all  bunk.”  .  Every  easy  money  ar¬ 
tist  indulges  ir.  a  certain  amount  of  well- 
known  facts,  and  truths.  This  puts  the 
reader  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  swallow 
his  bait,  hook,  line  and  sinker.  But 
Swoboda’s  claims  are  so  extravagant  that 
he  defeats  his  own  purpose  to  a  great 
extent.  If  his  ravings  were  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  he  would  be  a 
greater  menace  to  the  health  and  pocket- 
books  of  the  public  who  are  bombarded 
with  his  literature. 

I  am  enclosing  a  receipt  for  a  case  of 
eggs  shipped  to  the  Eisen  Butter  &  Egg 
Co.,  formerly  of  28  Jay  Street,  New 
York  City,  now  264  East  174th  Street. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
reply  from  these  people.  Have  had  ship¬ 
ment  traced,  so  know  that  they  received 
it,  signed  for  by  B.  Eisen.  Would  you 
see  if  you  can  get  any  response  from 
them?  MRS.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

Our  files  contain  many  complaints 
against  Eisen  and  his  concern  of  no  es¬ 
tablished  financial  responsibility  for 
which  settlements  could  not  be  effected, 
even  though  the  shipments  were  traced  to 
them.  They  are  now  located  at  264  East 
174th  Street,  but  claim  no  responsibility 
for  the  previous  debts,  as  the  former  con¬ 
cern  was  supposed  to  be  a  corporation. 
This  is  only  a  blind  for  defrauding  ship¬ 
pers  out  of  their  legitimate  returns.  The 
complaints  have  been  submitted  to  the 
postal  inspectors  for  investigation  as  to 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  ultimate  results  are,  the 
shippers,  as  usual,  lose,  because  they  in¬ 
sist  on  keeping  these  irresponsible  para¬ 
sites  in  spending  money. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Stores  Syndicate,  246-248  Delaware 
Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.?  Are  these  people 
reliable  and  all  right  to  do  business  with? 
Do  they  have  a  large  wholesale  grocery 
business?  They  claim  they  can  under¬ 
sell  other  houses  in  the  groceries,  but  I 
am  supposed  to  pay  $200  to  join,  before 
I  can  buy  cheaply  from  them,  therefore, 
I  would  be  thankful  to  you  if  you  can 
give  me  any  information  along  this  line. 

Maryland.  j.  m.  e. 

Here  is  the  same  old  membership 
scheme  that  has  been  going  the  rounds 
for  as  long  as  we  can  remember.  Keep 
the  $200  and  buy  your  groceries  in  the 
regular  market  is  our  advice  to  this  sub¬ 
scriber.  This  so-called  syndicate  has  no 
rating  by  the  commercial  agencies,  and 
it  is  childish  to  expect  such  a  concern  to 
sell  groceries  cheaper  than  the  established 
houses  in  the  trade. 


“If  any  man  here,”  shouted  the  tem¬ 
perance  speaker,  “can  name  an  honest 
business  that  has  been  helped  by  the  sa¬ 
loon,  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
working  for  the  liquor  people.”  A  man 
in  the  audience  arose.  “I  consider  my 
business  an  honest  one.”  he  said,  “and  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  helped  by  the  sa¬ 
loon.”  “What  is  you  business?”  yelled 
the  orator.  “I.  sir.”  responded  the" man, 
“am  an  undertaker.”— Credit  Logt, 


Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cora 

Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes: 

30  x  3)4  (Cl.)  34  x  4)4  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33  x  4  “  33  x  5 

32  x  434  “  34  x  5 

35  x  5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who-  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


Here’s  a  whale  of  a  tire  for  rough 
roads  and  hard  driving  —  the  new 
Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord  Tire* 
Thicker,  tougher,  more  massive  all 
through*  The  stout  sidewalls  rein¬ 
forced  against  rut-wear*  The  power¬ 
ful  carcass  made  of  SUPERTWIST*  A 
good  many  motorists  need  this  HEAVY 
DUTY  Goodyear.  How  about  you? 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


soon 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREK  DE1IVFRT  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  o#  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price- 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N,  Y. 


SIMPLICITY  A 


FEWER  parts  and  better  design  explain  why  the  J 
Papec  can  be  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  \ 
ensilage  with  the  same  power  than  any  other  blower 
cutter.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Papec  has  longer 
life,  gives  less  trouble  and  needs  fewer  repairs.  The  knives  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  changed  or  adjusted.  The  Papec  is  supreme 
with  men  who  know  farm  machinery. 


Throws 
and  Blows 


h 


The  Cutter  that  does  not  clog 


Pap '  simplicity  saves  dollars  for  Papec 
owners.  Its  sturdy,  durable  construction 
practically  does  away  with  breakdowns 
and  repairs.  Over  50  distributing  houses, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a^  -ure 
prompt  service.  The  Papec  is  made  by  men 
who  have  specialized  in  its  construction  for 
24  years.  By  building  Cutters,  in  great 
numbers,  the  price  has  been  kept  low  for 
quality  and  capacity.  Made  in  four  sizes— 
for  gasoline  engines,  tractors  and  steam 
power;  R-10;  N-13;  L-16;  K-19. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville ,  N .  Y . 


Write  for  free  Catalog,  men¬ 
tioning  size  of  silo.  We’ll  also 
send  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin, 
“Making  and  Feeding  of 
Silage.” 


Your  Neighbor  Hat  a 
Papec— Ask  Him. 


\ 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

r „  P-r  i  nie  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

POT  02lB  IH  uaf  LOIS  011iy .  Inspection  allowed. 

w  4  WITHROW  Route  4 _ Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

WATKINSON  SCHOOL  v'S. 


Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates  $80  per  month- 
p  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 

Catal’ge  on  request.  F  RANK  L.  EDWARDS,  Principal,  Hartford,  Conn 


It  l\T  AKin  CTDAU7  All  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
HA  i  A™l/31I\At»  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut- 
aaFI  1  ti„g  aifaifai  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  R.T. 


r  Herdsmen,  Dairymen.  Garden- 

rarm  ouperintenoent,  ers,  Farm  Hand  &  Milkers  sup. 

plied  free  of  charge.  Linger  Employ’!  Bnreau,  BB4  Bth  Ave.,  N.  t.  C. 

mu  nnsitn  A  PT  Something  different  ;  all  kinds. 
P  N  I  If  IVI  r  At,  I  Useful,  at  oOe.  STERLING  WORTH, 
1  111  Willi  flV  1  ,,08  w  69(h  gt  N  T  p  0  ^  jj  y. 


oru/lliP  I/IT  PflMDAPT  Unique,  complete  outfit  for 

otWIHuMI  U  U  111  r  All  I— home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
Sterling-Worth  Hex  172  203  W.  69th  St.,  New  York 


For  Sale— New  4-Room  House  2  large  hen  houses ;  3 

miles  from  station;  school  ;  bus;  wet  wash;  mailman,  etc. 

Price,  $3,400;  half  cash.  COURTIER,  ChestnutSt.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  X,  a  working  foreman  on 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  dairy  farm,  a  middle- 
aged  man;  no  liquor;  $80  per  month,  house, 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  6477,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent  big  fruit 
farm,  Virginia;  experienced  with  pruning, 
spraying,  picking,  packing,  marketing  apples  and 
jieaches;  capable  of  handling  help.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced,  married  man,  for  dairy 
and  barn  work;  must  be  a  good  milker.  W.  F. 
SIIRTJM,  Jeanette,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  woman  to  help  in  institution;  no 
objection  to  mother  with  child.  ADVERTISER 
6502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  orchardist,  shares  and 
cash.  ESTABROOK,  Athens,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman  for  registry  of  merit  test 
work;  give  full  experience  and  reference  from 
former  employees.  Apply  to  J.  F.  DOYLE,  Room 
1815,  No.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Farmer  must  be  capable,  industrious, 
and  honest;  wife  able  to  do  good  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  down  stairs  work;  permanent  home  and 
good  pay  for  satisfactory  pair;  location  in  Berk- 
shires.  Address  reply  to  H.  G.  MARR,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 


FRUIT  MAN-GARDENER  —  Married  man,  no 
children,  for  small  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  also 
young  apple  and  peach  trees,  also  owner’s  kiteh- 
cti  garden;  on  100-acre  farm  with  other  help; 
good  position  for  competent  man;  wife  can 
work  in  spare  time  in  owner’s  home;  good 
wages,  bungalow  cottage,  all  improvements  and 
usual  privileges.  ROSSLANDS,  Yalatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  test  cow  milker,  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  near  city;  retailing  extra  grade  milk. 
SCUDDER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  single,  willing  to  help  in  coun¬ 
try  home  near  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  able  to  drive 
automobile;  position  open  March  10;  write  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
6519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker;  — 


ACTIVE,  ambitious  young  man,  handy  with 
tools  for  construction  and  general  work  on 
poultry  farm  and  capable  of  marketing  eggs, 
with  Ford  in  city;  state  wages.  H.  B.  COOK, 
Orange,  Conn. 


ELDERLY  lady  to  live  with  young  couple  in 
country,  three  small  children,  as  one  of  fam¬ 
ily;  assist  with  housekeeping,  no  washing,  good 
home;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6520,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  16  to  22 
years  old,  .  that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  for 
general  farming  that  is  interested  in  dairying 
poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER- 
j  ISER  6521,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  75-acre  farm,  ap- 
pies,  asparagus;  work  on  halves;  house  gar- 
den.  ADVERTISER  6527,  care  Rural  New- 
xorker. 


WANTED — For  apple  and  asparagus  farm,  prac- 
•n^.oa7-farmer:  profit-sharing  basis.  C.  TREP- 
iOU,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


W  ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work ; 

must  be  good  milker;  good  wages  and  board 
tor  right  man.  BOX  164,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED  Man  of  clean  habits,  general  fat 
mg;  small  farm,  20  acres,  on  milk:  midd 
age  man  preferred;,  good  home,  small  wag 
Mills’  x -'j1'  ELIZABETH  EARLIN,  Brow 


^^-s'  rED  Middle-aged  man  to  do  general  farm 
iium**’  teamster  and  milker;  steady  employ- 
and  references  required.  WILLIAM 
*4-  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand,  no  dairy,  the  1 

„•  wages,  and  best  of  hours;  must  be  ablt 
To.  Tj  ,  1  .  references.  ADVERTISER  6 
eare  Rural  Netv- Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  poultryman  as  head  man 
on  modern  commercial  plant  of  about  3,000 
layers,  specializing  for  eggs;  in  Connecticut; 
must  be  successful  ehix  raiser  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  that,  knows  bow  to  feed;  one  not  afraid 
of  work  himself  and  can  get  results  with  other 
help  need  apply;  state  age,  size  family,  wages 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  all  round  married  farm  hand 
for  large  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm:  wages  $65, 
house,  garden,  fuel,  apples  and  potatoes;  fruit 
(experience  not  necessary;  needed  April  1;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  0537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  American,  married,  farm 
raised,  to  act  as  working  foreman  on  fruit 
farm  under  owner;  April  1;  fruit  experience  not 
essential;  wages,  $75  and  some  allowances;  after 
a  year  per  cent  to  right  man;  comfortable  farm 
house  without  running  water  or  electric  light; 
schools,  high  school  and  churches  not  far 
away;  in  prosperous  Hudson  Valley  district.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Yearly  man,  married,  Protestant, 
for  40-acre  fruit  farm  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.; 
usual  privileges;  must  have  general  fruit  ex¬ 
perience  and  furnish  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  must  be 
good  teamster  and  milker;  steady  job  for 
good  man;  board,  room  and  wages,  $45.  DAN¬ 
IEL  JEWELL,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  April  1,  1925,  capable  manager  for 
well  equipped  hay,  grain  and  fruit  farm  of 
about  250  acres  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  six- 
room  cottage,  bath,  garden,  milk  and  firewood 
furnished;  state  age.  qualifications,  experience, 
references  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
6540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Men  familiar  with  farm  work, 
tractors  and  horses;  wage,  $90  a  month  and 
house.  Apply  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men,  one  as  teamster,  the 
other  as  general  helper  on  vegetable  farm. 
W.  B.  STARK  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single.  working  farm  foreman; 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania:  understand  all 
farm  machinery.  International  tractors.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  past  middle-age,  for  housework  in 
family  of  two  on  farm;  one  who  prefers  good 
home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  6548,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  private  estate,  two 
cows,  500  chickens,  other  work  when  neces¬ 
sary;  must  be  experienced;  wife  board  two 
men;  $40  per  man;  modern  cottage,  vegetables. 
$100  monthly.  SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  O.  Box- 
003,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  in  a  nursery, 
good  position  and  good  wages  for  the  right 
party;  work  is  such  as  any  young  man  brought 
up  on  a  farm  could  do;  with  your  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication,  send  full  statement  of  education  and 
experience  with  two  references  or  letters  of 
recommendation.  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — On  or  before  March  15,  married 
man  thoroughly  experienced  in  flower  and 
vegetable  growing,  also  in  use  of  cold  frames: 
new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  bathroom; 
near  good  school;  10  miles  out  of  Philadelphia; 
wages  $90  per  month,  milk,  light  and  vege¬ 
tables;  year  round  job.  ADVERTISER  6562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  care  Of  small  estate  about 
April  1;  Protestant  preferred;  state  wages 
and  references.  I.  J.  PRITCHARD,  128  Hub- 
hard  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Active,  reliable,  single  young  man 
as  assistant  on  modern  poultry  farm  near 
New  York:  must  be  farm  raised  and  a  good 
worker;  good  living  conditions  and  chance  to 
learn  and  advance;  give  age,  experience  and 
references  and  state  wages  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Farmer  and  son  with  suitable  equip¬ 
ment,  work  on  shares,  100  acres  Hat  land, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  two  daughters,  cook,  wait  on 
table  at  country  inn:  another  son,  do  chores, 
drive  car,  work  on  farm;  two  daughters  and 
son  receive  suitable  compensation;  cottage  in¬ 
cluded.  ADVERTISER  0564,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  $70  a  month,  board 
two  men,  $30  each.  ADVERTISER  0565,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Scientific  breeder  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  practical  experience  required: 
state  salary,  nationality,  if  married;  good 
chance  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  6574, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  understand  dairy  work, 
good  butter-maker,  careful  feeder,  calf  raiser, 
and  dry-hand  milker;  clean  and  neat  and.  calla¬ 
ble  of  handling  high-class  Jerseys  on  test  milk¬ 
ing  three  times;  only  first-class  man  wanted; 
references  and  wages  to  be  enclosed  in  first  let¬ 
ter:  open  March  1  to  7.  KILLIN' GLY  FARM, 
Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — March  1.  single  man  for  general 
pruning  and  gardening;  maintenance;  state 
wages  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
6578,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ENGLISH  shepherd  open  for  position,  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep;  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  or  private  estate;  experienced,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  breeding'  and  development 
of  purebred  cattle,  records,  testing,  certified 
milk  production,  crop  rotation,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  all  implements,  tractors,  etc.:  references: 
married,  age  40.  ADVERTISER  6483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  32,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  general,  or  estate;  willing 
worker.  C.  L.  CRAGER,  59  East  120th  St., 
New  York. 


A  DAIRYMAN  with  ability  to  produce  milk  of 
highest  grade,  thorough  knowledge  of  pas¬ 
teurizing,  bottling,  rout  building  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  quality  dairy  products,  will  consider 
any  good  proposition;  young,  married,  American. 
ADVERTISER  6522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  four  years  on  last  place. 

FRED  MARQUARDT,  Laurelton  Farms,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  agricultural 
education;  good  feeder,  milker,  butter-maker, 
milk  tester;  references;  state  wages.  B.  S.  P.  C., 
228  Merrimae  Street,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


MAN,  25,  wants  handy  work  country  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience  poultry;  please 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6523,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  22,  clean,  willing,  experienced;  can  run 
cars;  wants  work  on  a  modern  truck  or 
mixed  farm;  references;  state  full  particulars. 
WM.  LEES,  Grant  Ave.,  Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  college  graduate,  married, 
39,  desires  position;  experienced  managing 
help,  registered  stock,  fruit  and  crop  growing; 
10  years  as  efficient  and  economical  manager. 
ADVERTISER  0528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Manager  or  herdsman; 

married,  no  children;  wide  experience,  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  machinery,  crops,  fruit,  poultry;  10 
years  one  situation,  8  another;  references;  vicin¬ 
ity  Eastern  New  York  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  general  farmer,  teamster,  milker; 

competent,  reliable;  wants  work  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  35;  free  April  1;  no  children;  wife  will 
cook,  board  help  or  do  housework;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  experienced  farmer,  Protestant,  and 
two  grown  sons  would  take  charge  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  would  consider  good  equipped 
farm  on  shares,  April  1;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes; 
references.  CLARENCE  IIENDEE,  431  10th 
St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST,  wide  experience  in  production 
and  marketing  fancy  fruit,  also  general  farm¬ 
ing;  college  graduate,  married,  references  from 
present  and  past  positions;  available  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  6549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  farm  or 
estate  by  married  man,  understand  breeding 
purebred  cattle,  growing  crops.  ADVERTISER 
6550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
or  private  plant;  14  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  work;  neat,  conscientious  work¬ 
er;  single,  American,  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  results  guaranteed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  single,  former  owner  of  farm  with 
technical  training,  open  for  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion;  understand  crops,  cattle,  stock,  poultry 
and  construction;  state  condition,  salary  with 
board.  ADVERTISER  6553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  middle-age,  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches,  want  permanent 
position.  GREINER,  309  West  118th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MARRIED  man  open  for  position  as  fanner 
and  gardener;  life-time  experience;  American; 
age  35,  no  children;  best  reference.  BOX  42, 
Modena,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  exceptional  ability,  life-time 
practical  scientific  experience  general  farm¬ 
ing;  fruit,  poultry,  hogs,  specialty  Guernseys, 
developed  several  famous  money-making  herds, 
showing,  world’s  record,  accountancy:  record 
spotless;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER 
6541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  handy  man,  chicken  farm;  inex¬ 
perienced  but  wants  to  learn;  Jewish.  STEIN, 
108  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  by  April  1  ot. 

private  estate;  married;  life  experience  in 
feeding,  .testing,  breeding,  calf-raising  and 
keeping  records:  lias  won  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  has  been  eight  years  in  present  position; 
only  first-class  place  considered;  in  reply  kind¬ 
ly  state  wages  and  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  several  years  experience, 
two  years  on  present  job,  will  be  open  for 
engagement  March  1:  brooding  chicks  my  spec¬ 
ialty.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position,  refined  Ameri¬ 
can  woman;  age  37.  ADVERTISER  6545, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  excellent  cook;  35 
years,  2  boys  school  age;  desires  position; 
first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  6546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  39,  experienced  flowers. 

fruit,  vegetables,  green  bouses;  charge  of 
small  place;  references.  ADVERTISER  6547, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  foreman;  married,  42,  two 
children;  up-to-date  in  dairy,  raising  crops 
and  general  farming;  life  experience  on  horses: 
handle  all  modern  machinery;  wishes  steady 
position.  ADVERTISER  6566,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  43.  single,  18  years’  practical 
experience  all  branches,  desires  position  as 
working  manager,  commercial  or  private  estate; 
references.  BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  single,  common  sensed,  in¬ 
dustrious,  settled,  long  experience,  desires 
position,  preferably  on  private  estate;  state 
salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6567,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  poultry  farm  by  married 
man  with  one  child,  to  learn  the  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  on  estate  or  helper  on  poultry 
farm  by  reliable  married  farmer;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  foreman  or  general  farm  manager, 
open  March  15;  married,  31,  small  family; 
honest,  reliable,  good  habits;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  care  of  stock,  handling  farm  machinery, 
managing  men.  ADVERTISER  6571,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman;  would  consider  position  as 
head  herdsman.  ADVERTISER  6572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  40,  wants  work 
with  American  farmer  on  two-man  farm  or 
poultry  plant;  vicinity  New  Jersey;  $60  to  start; 
preference  given  where  living  conditions  and 
opportunities  are  the  best;  no  large  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  middle-age,  small  family, 
grown-up  boy,  life-time  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  capable  to  produce  grade  A  milk,  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  tractor;  wants  position  April  1  or 
before  as  working  manager  or  foreman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Ilian,  IS,  wants  work  on  a  farm  or 
private  estate;  cannot  milk.  ADVERTISER 
6570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  as  farm 
hand,  housekeeper  on  private  estate.  Write 
BOX  70,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  Rhode  Island;  400 
layers;  good  buildings;  water;  daily  mail; 
store;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  (1440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  D. 
LORENTZ,  Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  for  rent,  location  New  Jersey. 

modern  equipment  for  dairying,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  near  good  markets.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE,  0  rooms,  all  city  improvements,  near 
station,  easy  commuting  to  New  York;  plot 
80x100;  also  house  10  rooms,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished,  I1/*  •  acres*  fruit;  going  south. 
SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  choice,  well  drained  land, 
southern  exposure,  400  feet  road  frontage,  no 
buildings;  one  mile  from  Gillette,  P.  &  D. 
branch  D.  L.  &  W. ;  28  miles  New  York;  $100 
an  acre;  small  amount  cash  from  desirable  buy¬ 
er.  C.  S.  BARKELEW,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


ANYONE  with  $15,000  cash  can  buy  my  $30,000 
estate;  47  acres;  4  miles  from  Providence, 
with  12-year-old  orchard  of  2,000  fruit  trees, 
peach,  pear,  apple,  all  bearing;  an  income  of 
$5,000,  and  more  cadi  succeeding  year;  new  6- 
roorn  bungalow,  latest  improvements;  garage, 
sprayer,  tractor,  all  latest  farm  implements; 
horse,  hens;  the  balance  to  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Correspond  with  owner,  MR.  G.  SCHOEN- 
HARDT,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


100-ACRE  stock  farm  along  Delaware  River,  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  heat,  modern  buildings,  in  excellent 
condition;  priced  below  value  of  buildings  for 
quick  sale,  $17,000.  ADVERTISER  6515,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorlter. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  beautiful,  fertile 
farm,  over  100  acres  free,  clear;  new  build¬ 
ings  with  improvements;  lovely  bungalow; 
Orange  County;  ideal  home  and  farm.  MAPLE 
CREST  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Box  156,  Middletown. 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wishing  to  open  a  tourist  rest  and 
roadside  market;  profit-sharing  basis;  experi¬ 
enced;  what  have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER 
0511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — High-class  dairy  farm  and  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  seat;  300  acres,  Burlington 
County,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia  20  miles;  large 
towns  near;  modem  equipment;  price  $30,000. 
which  is  less  than  value  of  buildings;  accredited 
herd  and  full  equipment  cheap.  I.  M.  YOOS, 
124  Mill  St.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  located  between  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.  on  thp 
Dover  State  road;  best  prices  for  milk  products 
in  the  country;  close  market;  modern  house  for 
large  family  and  modern,  comfortable  farm 
buildings;  reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write 
ADVERTISER  6200,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Maryland  110  aeres,  priee 
$6,000.  ADVERTISER  6524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  boarding  house,  farm;  must 
have  improvements,  near  good  road  and  water; 
mountains  preferred;  state  terms,  etc.  P.  O. 
BOX  192,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARM  on  shares  wanted,  no  dairy;  intention  of 
buying  later;  New  York  State  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — A  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. ;  the  barn  with  silo  will  accommodate 
40  cows;  six-room  cottage  with  bathroom;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms;  vacant  April  1.  Address  replies 
to  BOX  M,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  small  farm  in  Orange  County, 
on  very  reasonable  terms;  can  keep  a  few 
cows  and  pigs  and  a  good  place  for  chickens; 
state  age,  nationality,  family,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Water  power  cider  and  grist  mill, 
also  feed  store  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. :  large 
house,  modern  Improvements,  10  acres  land.  In¬ 
quire  H.  B.  MORGAN,  Ainenia,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  ORCHARDS— Two  large  apple  orchards 
for  sale  in  Connecticut:  one  6,000,  the  other 
3,700  hearing  trees:  mostly  Baldwin:  near  mar¬ 
kets;  fully  equipped.  STANCLIFF  IIALE,  Exe¬ 
cutor,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Maple  Rock  farm,  Avon,  Conn., 
modem  10-cow  dairy  farm,  new  buildings, 
low  rental  to  first-class  American  farmer  who 
owns  his  stock  and  tools.  C.  IT.  KEENEY. 
Owner,  P.  O.  Drawer  1417,  Hartford,  Conn. 


42  ACRES,  Connecticut  farm  stocked;  healthv 
location.  ADVERTISER  0531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM,  Hudson  Valley,  substantial  14- 
room  house,  good  barn,  boys’  camp  in  Summer, 
run  on  shares,  excellent  transportation.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Full  equipped  dairy  farm,  payable 
one-third  income  yearly.  OSCAR  A.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm  with  milk  route, 
located  close  to  a  city;  price  reasonable;  for 
full  information  address  ADVERTISER  6533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  Summer  or  longer,  secluded 
cottage  or  bam,  suitable  for  studio;  walking 
distance  of  station;  about  40  miles  from  Grand 
Central;  rent  or  might  buy  if  reasonable. 
EARLE,  416  West  20th  St.,  New  York. 


DATRY-POULTRY  farm,  275  acres,  100  level 
tillage,  1,500-foot  frontage  cement  highway, 
1T/2  miles  stores,  high  school,  creamery,  rail¬ 
road  station;  2  houses,  cow  barn,  horse  barn, 
garage,  poultry  house,  inilk,  ice,  bog,  corn  and 
manure  houses;  electricity  throughout;  furnace’ 
heat,  water  in  house,  barn,  barnyard;  monthly 
income  average  $400;  price  $13,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Very  small  poultry  farm  and  small 
modern  house  near  station,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York;  write  details  and  price. 
JOCHELSON.  General  Delivery,  Post  Office  J, 
New  York  City. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  341. 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS— THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 


Coupon  Envelope  Counts  for  Cash 


This  special  collection  of  flower  seeds  comes  to 
you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  emp¬ 
tied  and  returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Large  Early 

Flowering  Mixed  Cosmos 


New  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Zinnias 


208  Pages 
1000  Pictures 


Henderson’ s 


What  this  book  contains 

208  pages  packed  with  valuable  gar¬ 
den  information.  Over  1,000  pictures 
showing  actual  results  from  Hender¬ 
son’s  tested  seeds.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  perfected  by  Peter  Hend¬ 
erson  &  Co.  through  78  years’  ex¬ 
perience. 

Offers  dozens  of  specially  selected 
collections  of  flower  seeds  arranged 
especially  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom.  Tells  you  when 
to  plant  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers  and  how— valuable  cultural 
directions  which  guide  you  in  making 
your  garden  more  beautiful  and 
more  productive.  Includes  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  planting  dates  for  flowers. 
Gives  proper  remedies  for  insects 
and  fungus.  Illustrates  necessary 
garden  implements,  their  uses,  prices 
and  complete  description.  Get  this 
Henderson  catalogue  before  you  buy 
flower  seed.  Clip  the  coupon  now! 


NEW  OFFER 


1925  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 

£  — only  10c 


\/T  AIL  coupon  with  only 
10c  and  we  will  send 
you  “Everything  for  the 
Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together 
with  Henderson’s  new  flow¬ 
er  seed  offer — 6  packets  of 
tested  flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  of  flow¬ 
er  seeds  include  Henderson’s 
most  famous  specialties  — 
Henderson’s  Invincible  As¬ 
ters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Pop¬ 
pies,  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas,  Single  Giant 


Large  Flowering  Mixed  Pe¬ 
tunias,  New  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed  Zinnias, 
Large  Early  Flowering 
Mixed  Cosmos — the  loveli¬ 
est  and  most  prolific  of  their 
kind.  These  seeds,  like  all 
Henderson  seeds,  are  tested 
seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  seeds  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Peter  Henderson  over 
a  generation  ago.  These  meth¬ 
ods,  improved  by  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  still  safeguard  the 
standard  quality  of  Henderson’s 
Seeds. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortland  Street,  New  York 


Single  Giant  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortland  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  flower  seeds. 


Henderson*s 
Invincible  Asters 
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A  Little  Difference  of  Opinion 


Let  World -Flight  dependability 
help  you  build  farm  profits 

qA  fact  which  links  a  familiar  farm  sight 
with  this  great  American  aviation  achievement 


THE  MEN  who  planned  the  record- 
breaking  World-Flight  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  aviators  knew  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  lubrication. 

With  danger  lurking  in  every  mile,  with 
new  obstacles  to  be  overcome  daily,  with  un¬ 
expected  conditions  developing  hourly,  the 
first  and  foremost  requirement  was  depend¬ 
ability. 

Only  with  correct  lubrication  could  smooth, 
powerful,  safe  operation  be  assured. 

Every  farmer  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Army  engineers  who  selected  the 
oil  to  meet  this  supreme  test,  selected  the 
very  oil  which  today  lubricates  thousands  of 
farm  tractors.  They  specified  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil  “B”,  the  identical  oil  which  so  many 
farmers  use  daily  to  assure  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  their  tractors , 

During  the  warm  weather  months  when 
your  tractor  must  work 
without  interruption, 
this  same  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil  “B”  gives  most 
economical  lubrication 
to  the  Avery,  the  Holt, 
the  Oil  Pull  and  many 
Other  makes  of  trac¬ 


tors,  while  Mobiloil  “BB”,  which  is  an  oil 
of  exactly  the  same  high  quality  and  char¬ 
acter,  but  a  little  lighter  in  body,  means  prof¬ 
itable  operation  to  the  Fordson,  the  Cletrac, 
the  Wallis  and  others. 

*  *  * 

Airplane  engines  and  tractor  engines  work 
constantly  under  full  capacity.  They  per¬ 
form  heavy-duty,  heat-developing  service, 
and  the  use  of  unsuitable  oil  is  sure  to  result 
in  premature  breakdowns  and  wasteful  fuel 
and  oil  consumption. 

To  use  the  grade  of  Mobiloil  recommended 
for  your  tractor,  your  car  or  your  truck,  is  to 
secure  the  same  dependability  of  engine  per¬ 
formance  that  was  demanded  in  the  history¬ 
making  feats  of  the  United  States  Army 
Fliers. 

Near  your  farm  there  is  a  dealer  who  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  exactly  which  grades  of  Mo¬ 
biloil  are  best  suited  to 
your  work.  On  his  walls, 
he  has  the  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  which  speci¬ 
fies  the  correct  grade  of 
Mobiloil  for  every  make 
and  model  of  motor. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Domestic  Branches: 


New  York 

( Main  Office) 
Albany 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Haven 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Rochester 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis 
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When  Help  Was  Needed  at  Hillcrest 


PART  I 


EETING  AN  EMERGENCY.— “Then, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  guiding 
eye  of  the  manager  that  makes  the 
average  maple  sugar  season  a  suc¬ 
cess  or  a  failure.  Your  eyes  are  in 
good  condition,  aren't  they,  Kent?” 

"Why — yes,  Uncle  Morton,”  replied  Kent  with  no 
enthusiasm,  as  he  shifted  his  pillow  to  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  position.  Although  he  appreciated  his 
uncle’s  kindness  in  taking  the  long  trip  to  Vermont 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  failed  to  see  why  20 
years  of  success  as  a  city  merchant  should  make 
his  advice  of  value  at  Hillcrest  Farm.  The  maple 
sugar  industry  was  a  law  unto  itself.  There  were 
just  two  things  of  which  Kent  Barry  was  absolutely 
sure.  Because  of  his  broken  leg  no  maple  syrup 
could  be  made  that  Spring;  with  no  maple  syrup 
to  sell  there  -would  be  no  college  for  him  in  the  Fall. 

“According  to  your  own  statement, 

Kent,”  continued  Uncle  Morton,  “the 
two  essentials  lacking  are  a  trust¬ 
worthy  man  to  run  your  evaporator 
and  a  market  for  your  products,  for  I 
have  forced  you  to  admit  that  your 
hired  man  and  energetic  young  brothers 
can  tap  the  trees  and  gather  the  sap. 

Now  before  you  order  those  shining 
buckets  canned  back  to  the  storeroom 
let  us  see  what  advertising  will  do.  I 
wonder  how  this  would  sound  to  some 
retired  farmer:  ‘Wanted  —  A  Trust¬ 
worthy  man  to  run  my  evaporator. 

Owner  incapacitated  by  accident.  Or¬ 
chard  of  500  trees.  Make  our  interests 
your  own  and  you  will  receive  satisfac¬ 
tory  wages.’  ” 

At  the  expression  of  astonished  ac¬ 
ceptance  on  his  nephew’s  handsome, 
troubled  face  Mr.  Barry  consulted  the 
little  mother,  who  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen  just  beyond ;  then  stepped  to 
the  telephone  and  placed  the  advertise¬ 
ment  with  three  local  papers  with  a 
business  directness  that  rather  startled 
the  invalid.  When  he  returned  to  the 
bedside  Kent  was  quite  ready  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  market  proposition.  It  was 
no  use  to  advertise  maple  products  as 
you  did  pigs  and  chickens,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  for  folks  bought  of  the  first 
farmer  that  came  along.  His  father 
had  “peddled”  what  syrup  and  sugar 
he  could  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  the  rest  he  had  sold  at  a  lower 
price  to  a  wholesale  dealer.  Many  of 
the  sugar-makers  in  town  had  cus¬ 
tomers  in  other  States — friends  had 
told  their  friends,  an  endless  chain — 
but  they  had  not  been  in  the  business 
long  enough  for  that.  Oh,  if  father 
had  only  lived — 

REACHING  THE  PUBLIC.— “Your 
argument  in  regard  to  advertising  m 
the  local  papers  rings  true,”  Uncle 
Morton  was  willing  to  concede.  “Now 
what  is  the  next  move?  If  you  lived 
in  the  city  and  were  perishing  for  a 
taste  of  maple  syrup  and  had  neither  relative  nor 
friend  to  turn  to  in  your  distress,  and  couldn't  abide 
the  product  they  sold  in  the  stores,  just  where 
would  you  turn?  To  the  advertising  pages  of  a 
farm  paper,  of  course.  Now  wait,  you'd  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  professional  and  business 
men  who  subscribe  to  farm  papers.  The  paper  on 
Jour  stand  is  the  one  that  would  appeal  to  me  if  I 
read  any — I  don't  have  to,  you  see,  for  your  letters 
keep  me  in  touch  with  country  life.  See  these  tiny 
ads:  ‘Fancy  Maple  Products,’  ‘Highest  Grade  Ma- 
pie  Syrup,’  ‘Extra  Quality  Maple  Syrup  and 
Sugar.’  Why  not  prepare  an  interest  compelling 
copy  of  your  own?  Then  when  your  evaporator 
man  comes — why,  my  boy,  of  course  he  will  come! 

I  \  e  never  seen  anything  movable  yet  that  adver¬ 
tising  wouldn’t  bring  to  your  door.” 

A  GOOD  MAN  COMES. — He  came.  An  energetic 
knock  at  the  back  door  early  Friday  morning  an¬ 
nounced  his  arrival.  “Did  I  get  here  first?”  he  in- 
quiied  anxiously  as  he  threw  off  his  overcoat  and 
rubbed  his  hands  vigorously  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
Reckoned  1  would,  for  you  don’t  get  ahead  of 


Phineas  Hedges  once  in  a  dog’s  age.  The  minute 
I  see  your  ad  I  says  to  my  wife,  ‘I’m  goin’  where 
I’m  needed  more’n  I  be  here  settin’  round.’  Makin’ 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  is  my  mbtto.  When  I’m 
ready  to  quit  I’m  ready  to  die,  as  I  says  to  Manda 
when  I  started  out  at  five  this  mornin’.  I  says — ” 

“Can  you  run  an  evaporator,  Mr.  Hedges?” 

“Can  I  run  an  evaporator?”  This  irrelevant  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  tall,  fine-looking  man  who  was  look¬ 
ing  down  at  him  was  received  with  amusement. 
“Can  I  run  an  evaporator?  Can  I  boil  sap?  Man 
alive,  I  was  boilin’  sap  when  you  was  nothin’  but 
a  boy,  in  one  of  them  big  iron  kettles  that  make  it 
black  as  molasses  and  strong  as  suds,  the  way  some 
city  folks  like  it  now ;  yes  sir,  then  in  a  long  iron 
pan  rigged  up  over  a  hearth.  I  was  the  first  man 
in  Coreyville  to  buy  one  of  them  new-fangled  evap¬ 
orators — got  it  the  year  my  oldest  boy  Joe  was 
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goin’  on  17,  the  age  they  think  they  know  it  all  and 
don’t  know  nothin’.  Says  he,  ‘Pa,  I’ll  have  to  tend 
that  machine  myself,  for  you’re  gettin’  ju-etty  old.’ 
‘Yes,  I  know  I  be,’  I  says,  ‘I’m  most  40,  but  I  paid 
for  this  here  contraption  and  I’m  goin’  to  have  the 
fun  of  runnin’  it.  It  takes  a  powerful  lot  of  thinkin’ 
to  run  an  evaporator.’  Curious  how  my  boys  would 
not  stay  on  the  farm,  but  got  married  and  out  as 
soon  as  they  was  old  enough  to  be  of  some  use. 
When  I  see  my  fourth  one  goin’  I  up  and  deeded 
the  place  to  him  and  Manda  and  I  moved  down 
to  the  village  to  take  life  easy.  But  sittin’  round 
lazy-like  don’t  suit  me ;  that’s  why  I’m  here.  I  see 
you’ve  got  your  buckets  out  there  on  the  piazza  all 
washed  and  ready,  fussy  same  as  I  used  to  be.  By 
the  feel  of  the  air  I  judge  it  will  be  a  good  sap  day 
tomorrow.  Begin  tappin’  this  afternoon,  won’t 
you?” 

“What  wages  will  you  want  if — we — ” 

At  this  question  from  the  bedroom  Phineas  took 
his  stand  in  the  doorway  and  peered  at  the  invalid 
over  his  gold-bowed  glasses,  a  friendly  twinkle  in 
his  small  brown  eyes  that  shone  like  bright  buttons 


in  his  ruddy,  good-natured  face.  “Pay  just  what 
you  consider  I’ve  been  worth  to  you  when  I’m  done,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  wouldn’t  leave  it  in  this  loose 
fashion  with  everyone  but  I  stepped  into  your  store 
down  here  and  asked  a  few  questions.  All  they 
said  against  you  folks  was  that  you  was  a  leetle  too 
set  on  edication,  but  I  don’t  mind  that  none  seein’ 
you’re  honest.  All  right,  ma’am,”  turning  to  the 
sweet-faced  woman  who  was  setting  a  place  at  the 
table,  “I’ll  eat  a  bite  and  then  I'll  go  up  to  the 
sugar  house  and  see  what  shape  it  is  in,  and  the 
place  where  you  fell  off  the  roof  fixin’  the  smoke¬ 
stack,  young  man.  Too  bad!  But  there  won’t  he 
nothin’  to  worry  about  now  with  your  Uncle  Phineas 
at  the  helm !” 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Barry  family  -when, 
over  the  telephone,  three  of  Coreyville’s  leading 
citizens  expressed  their  confidence  in  Phineas 
Hedges.  “If  you  can  stand  his  talking 
lie  will  do  the  trick,”  was  one  recom¬ 
mendation.  To  tell  the  truth  every 
member  of  the  family  was  ready  to 
welcome  any  diversion  thajt  would  -help 
dispel  the  gloom  that  had  enveloped 
them  since  the  accident  to  the  oldest 
son  upon  whose  shoulders  had  fallen 
the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden  of 
managing  Hillcrest  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Barry,  a  burden  which  Roy,  the 
“born  farmer”  of  the  Barry  boys,  was 
eager  to  assume.  It  had  been  decided 
that  whatever  happened  Kent  must 
enter  college  that  Fall  as  his  father 
had  so  eagerly  planned ;  but  the  “what¬ 
ever  happens”  had  not  included  a  brok¬ 
en  leg  in  sugaring  time. 

ADVERTISING  THE  PRODUCT.— 
“Pure  Delicious  Vermont  Maple  Syrup” 
— so  began  the  advertisement  that  was 
mailed  the  next  morning  to  three  lead¬ 
ing  farm  papers.  The  days  of  waiting 
that  followed  seemed  an  eternity  to 
Kent  as  he  watched  the  world  go  by; 
the  world  being  the  activities  that 
centered  in  the  sugar  camp.  Hour  by 
hour  from  his  bedroom  window  he 
watched  the  smoke  that  poured  joy¬ 
ously  skyward,  and  the  -bustling  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  sap-gatherers,  while  his 
spirit  was  within  the  sugar  house 
where  a  Avateliful-eyed  old  man  was 
doing  the  work  he  so  longed  to  do. 
With  or  without  him  the  sugar  camp 
was  an  exciting  place  even  to  Uncle 
Morton,  who  found  some  excuse  to 
visit  it  daily.  In  all  his  young  life 
Kent  had  never  felt  so  useless,  so  un¬ 
necessary,  and  so  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  things.  Why 
had  this  misfortune  come  upon  him 
when  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  be 
faithful  to  his  trust;  when  every  ounce 
of  his  strength  was  needed,  every  cent 
of  the  money  that  must  be  paid  his  sub¬ 
stitute?  He  rejoiced  that  the  work 
was  running  so  smoothly  without  him  ; 
of  course  he  was  glad,  very  glad — but 
the  thought  was  not  -wholly  pleasing.  And  this, 
too,  he  failed  to  understand. 

GRADING  SYRUP. — There  were  times,  of  course, 
when  questions  came  up  for  his  consideration. 
Storing  the  syrup  was  the  subject  under  discussion 
one  evening  when  the  family  were  gathered  in  his 
room.  “If  you’re  goin’  to  sell  mostly  to  city  dudes,” 
said  Uncle  Phineas,  “I  can  give  you  some  pointers 
that  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  of.  How  he  got  my  name 
I  don’t  know  but  a  man  out  in  Chicago  wrote  me 
once  that  he  didn’t  want  none  of  the  light,  adulter¬ 
ated  stuff  they  was  selling  nowadays,  but  if  I  *had 
any  of  the  real,  old-fashioned  syrup  like  what  his 
grandfather  used  to  make  to  send  him  a  gallon 
c.o.d.  I  knew  my  bud  syrup  that  year  would  make 
him  dream  of  his  grandfather  all  right  so  I  went 
out  to  the  back  pantry,  grabbed  up  a  can  and  sent 
it  on.  Back  came  the  worst  rakin’  over  I  ever  see 
done  in  ink — he  said  he  didn’t  suppose  there  were 
any  dishonest  people  in  Vermont  but  he’d  tell  the 
world  where  there  was  one.  Yes,  I’d  grabbed  up 
the  wrong  can  and  sent  him  some  of  my  early  run 
syrup  that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  State  fair  the 
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next  Fall — Manda  had  moved  the  cans  and  forgot 
to  tell  me! 

“Now,  since  I’ve  grown  to  think  considerable  of 
of  you  folks,”  continued  Uncle  Phineas,  glowing  in 
the  appreciative  response  from  his  audience,  “I’m 
going  to  save  you  from  some  of  the  troubles  sugar- 
makers  are  heir  to.  Firstly,  every  can  of  syrup 
that  goes  into  your  storeroom  will  be  up  to  weight 
and  a  leetle  over,  but  not  enough  to  crystallize ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  every  cap  will  be  screwed  down  and  tested 
for  leakin’  (I  see  a  love  letter  once  that  come 
soaked  in  maple  syrup  that  had  leaked  out  in  the 
post  office,  must  have  been  awful  sweet  readin’)  ; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  the  cans  of  light  syrup  will  have 
yellow  strings  tied  to  the  handles,  the  middlin’ 
grade  brown,  and  the  bud  syrup  black.  The  strings 
ought  to  be  enough,  you’d  think,  but  they  ain’t  The 
runs  will  be  stored  in  order,  and  over  each  run 
will  be  some  writing  tellin’  just  what  kind  of  syrup 
it  is,  something  like  this :  “For  folks  that  know  good 
syrup  when  they  see  it,”  “Almost  as  good,  no  one 
would  know  the  difference  but  me,”  “Good  enough 
for  most  folks  but  just  a  mite  off,”  “Growin’  darker 
and  a  leetle  stronger,”  “Pretty  dark — buds  beginnin’ 
to  start,”  and  so  on.  You’ll  find  this  mighty  helpful 
when  orders  'begin  cornin’  in.” 

THE  FIRST  ORDER. — So  Uncle  Phineas  expected 
the  orders  were  coming  in,  did  he?  At  times  to  Kent 
the  advertising  project  seemed  like  a  waste  of  the 
proverbial  arrow.  As  he  Rad  spent  many  hours  of 
worry  over  the  sale  of  the  syrup,  so  now  he  had 
time  to  glory  in  the  order  that  came  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  pinned  the  check  to  the  wall  and  stared 
at  it.  His  eyes  grew  a  brighter  blue  and  his  cheeks 
a  healthier  color  as  he  read  and  reread  the  letters 
that  came  in  nearly  every  mail  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  directed  the  packing  that  might 
have  presented  difficulties  if  Uncle  Phineas  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue.  Easy  as  falling  off  a  log  when 
you  knew  how.  Years  of  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  best  plan  was  to  have  crating  lengths  sawed 
at  the  mill ;  then  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  nail  them 
together.  Yes,  easy  as  that! 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH— As  Uncle  Morton  ad¬ 
vised  Kent  to  acknowledge  each  order  in  a  letter  he 
was  asked  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  first  attempt. 
“Yes,  it  is  correct,  entirely  correct,”  he  decided, 
“but  not  very  highly  flavored  with  the  essence  of 
the  maple.  What  harm  would  it  do  to  inject  the 
personal  element  into  these  letters  to  customers 
who  are  hungry  for  Vermont  products  and,  quite 
possibly,  for  Vermont  folks?  Like  the  maple  sugar 
industry,  Vermont  is  a  law  unto  itself.  I  shouldn’t 
give  this  advice  to  everyone,  Kent,  but  I  never 
think  of  you  without  considering  the  subject  of  let¬ 
ter  writing.  However  busy  your  good  father  was 
he  always  found  time  for  his  weekly  letter  to  your 
grandfather  which  he  shared  with  my  family.  When 
father  passed  on  the  letters  continued  to  come  in 
my  name — delightful  sketches  of  everyday  things 
that  I  cherished  more  than  the  writer  ever  knew. 
When  your  telegram  came  announcing  his  death 
almost  my  first  thought  was  a  selfish  one — I  should 
be  deprived  of  his  letters;  and  then,  just  a  week 
after  my  return  home,  your  letter  came,  and  the 
next  week — and  the  next — until  I  dared  to  believe 
you  were  following  in  your  father’s  footsteps.  The 
interest  in  you,  aroused  by  your  weekly  messages 
from  Hillcrest,  brought  me  here  this  Spring.  Your 
face  registers  surprise — as  if  it  were  only  natural 
for  you  to  continue  your  father’s  work.  Yes,  like 
father,  like  son;  so  habits  descend,  of  honesty,  of 
truthfulness,  of  thoughtfulness— or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  an  undesirable  nature.  This  dissertation, 
Kent,  is  simply  an  introduction  to  another  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  am  confident  that  you  could  write  lettei-s 
to  your  customers  that  would  not  only  result  in  re¬ 
peat  orders  but  would  insure  their  interest  in  the 
future;  otherwise  your  advertising  bill  will  mater¬ 
ially  lessen  your  profits.  It  would  do  you  no  harm 

to  try.”  MARY  SHERBURNE  WARREN. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


How  to  Set  up  a  Brooder  Stove 

I  AM  wondering  how  many  of  my  poultry  friends 
know  how  to  set  up  a  coal-heated  colony  brooder 
stove  properly  and  safely  with  the  least  amount  of 
labor  and  expense.  No  doubt  you  have  all  been  dis¬ 
gusted  and  vexed  trying  all  kinds  of  ways  to  run 
the  pipe  up  through  the  roof  or  out  through  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  after  spending  a  lot  of  time 
and  hard  work  on  the  job  you  found  as  I  did  that 
you  have  a  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  which  will  only  last  a  year  or  two.  The 


creosote  forms  and  runs  down  the  pipe,  sticking  the 
dampers;  the  fire  does  not  draw,  or  perhaps  the 
soldered  connection  of  the  roof  collar  melts  when 
you  start  a  fire  and  leaves  a  leak  in  your  roof.  I 
tried  every  plan  I  could  think  of  for  over  10  years 
until  I  adopted  the  present  method,  which  is  not 
only  perfect  in  operation  but  it  also  combines  dura¬ 
bility  with  cheap  and  easy  installation.  It  is  also 
fireproof. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  102),  shows  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pipe.  The 
shanty  top  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  a 
15-in.  collar  around  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  set  on 
the  same  angle  as  the  roof,  the  pipe  running  about 
4  ft.  high  above  roof.  This  is  set  over  a  hole  in 


Improved  Arrangement  of  Brooder-stove  Chimney. 
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the  roof  a  little  larger  than  the  pipe,  and  securely 
nailed  under  the  roofing  material  above  the  pipe  and 
over  the  roofing  material  below  the  pipe.  The  pipe 
leading  from  the  brooder  stove  is  at  least  one  inch 
in  diameter  smaller  than  the  pipe  above  the  roof, 
and  extends  to  the  top  of  this  pipe  on  the  inside.  A 
reducer  1  ft.  long  on  the  end  of  the  smaller  pipe 
fits  the  inside  of  the  larger  pipe  loosely  at  the  top, 
and  hold  the  inside  pipe  in  position.  To  set  up  a 
stove  you  simply  get  the  right  length  of  pipe,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reducer,  measux-ing  from  the  stove  to  the 
opening  in  the  shanty  top,  and  insert  it  up  through 
the  larger  pipe.  Be  careful  not  to  have  the  reducer 
too  large,  only  just  large  enough  to  work  easily  on 
the  inside  of  the  larger  pipe.  I  use  a  3-in.  pipe 
from  the  stove  and  a  4-in.  pipe  from  the  roof,  but  if 
you  already  have  a  4  or  5-in.  pipe  leading  from  the 
stove  you  could  simply  make  the  pipe  from  the 


This  is  Wayne  Arthur  Royce,  a  New  York  State  farm 
boy,  21  months  old,  bringing  in  wood  for  grandma. 


roof  1  or  1  x/>  in.  larger,  although  the  smaller  size  is 
cheaper  and  answers  every  purpose.  This  air  space 
between  the  two  pipes  serves  as  an  insulation,  pre¬ 
venting  creosote  from  running  down  the  pipe,  and 
it  also  greatly  improves  the  draft  of  the  stove.  This 
same  principle  can  be  used  on  houses  where  there 
is  a  brick  chimney  by  simply  running  the  pipe  into 
the  chimney  and  up  to  the  top  on  the  inside,  and 
much  better  results  will  follow. 

The  total  cost  of  this  pipe  and  shanty  top  last  year 
was  $2.50.  The  inside  pipe  saves  the  outside  pipe 
so  it  will  last  several  years  when  painted  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  a  good  heat  and  rust  resisting  paint. 
When  the  cover  of  the  shanty  top  rusts  out  it  is 
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simply  cut  off  about  3  ft.  above  the  roof,  and  a 
new  one  set  on  over  the  pipe,  which  can  be  done  in 
a  very  few  minutes  without  disturbing  the  roof 
connection. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  improvement  in  brooder- 
house  construction  work  that  we  have  found  in  many 
years.  c.  s.  greene. 


Future  of  Black  Walnut  Timber 

THIS  is  written  in  answer  to  an  ai-ticle  entitled 
“Outlook  for  Black  Walnut  Timber”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  September  20,  1923.  I  felt 
at  the  time  a  response  should  be  forthcoming,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  be  the  one  to  offer  it.  Being 
very  much  occupied,  however,  I  set  the  matter  aside 
for  a  time,  and  it  has  since  remained  “on  the 
slate,”  or  more  truly  speaking,  "a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.” 

I  resented  the  article  because  it  discoui-aged  the 
cultivation  of  the  black  walnut  tree,  which  is  a 
most  worthy,  desirable  and  distinctly  American  citi¬ 
zen.  I  was  dismayed  to  hear  that  anything  so  al¬ 
together  lovely  as  a  piece  of  walnut  seemed  about 
to  lose  its  prestige — especially  since  I  knew  the  au¬ 
thority  for  that  statement  to  be  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  lumber  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
Time  has  shown,  happily  I  believe,  in  this  case,  that 
the  best  authority  can  fail;  for  the  past  year  has 
shown  no  deci-ease  in  the  popularity  of  walnut. 
Lumber  men  are  digging  walnut  stumps  out  of  the 
ground  to  procure  the  finest  specimens  of  cabinet 
wood  in  the  world ;  the  products  of  which  undoubt- 
erly  will  in  time  become  heiidooms  of  great  value 
to  those  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  possession  of 
them. 

Three  distinct  reasons  come  to  my  mind  for  en¬ 
couraging  as  much  as  possible  the  growing  of  wal¬ 
nut.  The  first,  and  in  a  commercial  sense,  the 
greatest,  is  its  value  as  a  cabinet  wood.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  is  an  aristocrat,  and  has  an  enviable  record. 
It  belongs  to  a  family  that  flourished  in  the  time  of 
King  Solomon,  was  utilized  by  humanity  during  the 
stone  age,  was  identified  with  civilization  as  it 
spread  westward  and,  northward  across  the  continent 
of  Europe,  was  planted  in  England  by  the  Romans, 
and  used  extensively  during  the  classic  architectural 
periods  in  cathedrals  and  palaces,  adapting  itself 
equally  to  the  massive,  and  to  the  most  delicately 
carved,  types.  It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with 
creators  of  fine  furniture. 

While  possessing  the  genei’al  good  working  quali¬ 
ties  of  all  walnut,  the  black  walnut  of  Amei’ica  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  None  can  surpass  it  in  color- 
tone,  and  no  other  wood  seems  to  have  the  entranc¬ 
ing  beauty  and  variety  of  figure  that  American  wal¬ 
nut  possesses. 

Certain  types  of  furniture  that  prevail  at  present, 
for  instance  the  gate-leg  and  tip  tables,  can  show 
the  walnut  figure  to  a  marked  advantage,  and  no 
doubt  its  popularity  will  continue  indefinitely  for 
the  simple  reason  that  while  other  woods,  even  ma¬ 
hogany  to  some  extent,  have  to  be  catered  to  in 
planning  the  “room  harmonious,”  walnut  will  melt 
charmingly  into  any  color  scheme,  or  set  up  an  ex¬ 
quisite  contrast  to  it.  Laying  beauty  entirely  aside, 
from  a  more  common  utility  viewpoint  black  walnut 
fence  posts  compare  very  favorably  with  red  cedar. 

The  second  reason  why  walnut  growing  should  be 
encouraged  is  because  of  the  palatable  fruit  it 
bears ;  and  the  third,  is  for  its  use  as  a  shade  tree. 
If  given  room  to  spread,  its  top  attains  a  great 
growth  of  picturesque  and  graceful  character,  hav¬ 
ing  a  personality  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  elm. 

To  support  all  of  these  reasons,  the  tree  has  a 
wide  range,  and  a  very  rapid  growth.  It  thrives 
in  New  England  and  westward  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska ;  from  Canada  southwai’d  to  Texas  and 
Northern  Florida.  The  stumps  and  burls  furnish  the 
marvelous  figures  for  veneer.  Burls  often  weigh 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  tree  grows  to  post  size, 
provides  shade  and  bears  fruit  six  or  seven  years 
from  seed.  Ten  years  will  grow  a  nice  walnut  gi-ove. 

Plant  fresh  nuts  in  the  Fall,  where  ground  is 
moist,  not  deep,  stamping  them  into  the  ground 
with  the  foot.  Or  better  still,  plant  in  boxes  and 
place  in  a  moist  cellar.  Put  screen  over  the  top 
of  the  box  to  prevent  rodents  from  gathering  the 
seed.  In  the  Spring,  or  whenever  the  tree  outgrows 
the  box,  it  can  easily  be  transplanted.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  if  more  people  knew  how  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  a  walnut  grows  into  a  tree,  more  nuts  would  be 
planted.  grace  e.  coe. 

New  York. 
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Looking  Ahead  at  Garden  Work 

A  GOOD  START. — One  forethought  is  worth  half 
a  dozen  afterthoughts.  If  the  foundation  of 
a  building  is  not  laid  right  it  is  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  the  builders.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  failure  even  if  the  foundation  is  laid 
right.  In  the  game  of  football  a  goal  is  never  made 
from  the  “kick-off,”  but  depends  on  the  plays  after¬ 
wards,  but  a  good  “kick-off  certainly 
inspires  and  encourages  the  man  “be¬ 
hind  the  ball.”  So  is  it  very  essential 
for  the  market  gardener  to  have  a  good 
start  if  he  is  to  have  a  successful  year. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
ground  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  the 
ground  in  proper  condition  before 
planting. 

SOIL  PREPARATION. — Some  gar¬ 
deners  are  so  anxious  to  get  their  crops 
planted  early,  so  as  to  beat  the  “other 
fellow,”  that  they  plow  their  ground 
while  it  is  wet  and  soggy,  which  will 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  the  entire  season. 

Under  these  conditions  one  can  never 
get  the  soil  in  the  fine  friable  condition 
it  should  be  in  for  the  proper  germina¬ 
tion  and  growing  of  the  seeds  planted, 
besides  it  will  necessitate  three  times 
as  much  work  to  till  the  soil  after  the 
plants  are  up  and  growing.  Do  not 
plow  the  soil  until  it  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  can  squeeze  a  handful 
together  without  it  remaining  in  a  com¬ 
pact  condition  without  crumbling. 

After  plowing  drag  it  over  with  a 
plank  drag,  then  harrow,  then  drag 
again  until  it  is  fine  and  level.  Re¬ 
member  every  hour  you  spend  in  get¬ 
ting  the  ground  in  proper  condition 
will  save  you  at  least  two  hours  in 
working  the  crop  after  it  is  up. 

PLANTING  TOO  EARLY.— There  is 
very  little  if  any  gain  in  planting  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  ground 
gets  warm  enough  to  germinate  the 
seed  quickly,  or  start  the  plant  that  is 
set  in  it.  Seed  planted  in  a  cold  wet 
soil  will  be  a  long  time  in  germinating 
and  will  not  grow  with  the  same  vigor 
as  when  the  soil  is  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition.  also  plants  that  are  transplant¬ 
ed  into  open  ground  must  root  quickly 
and  start  growing  at  once  to  insure 
vigor  and  rapid  growth.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  transplanting  lettuce 
plants  from  the  cold  frame  into  open 
ground.  If  the  soil  is  not  warm  enough 
for  them  to  root  quickly,  a  great  many 
will  damp  off,  and  in  many  cases  one- 
third  of  the  crop  is  lost  from  this 
cause.  This  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops,  and  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  the  successful  growing 
of  it. 

LETTUCE  GROWING.— The  three 
most  essential  things  are,  good  strong 
healthy  plants,  very  rich  soil,  and  soil 
in  proper  condition.  The  most  favor¬ 
able  condition  under  which  this  crop 
can  be  grown  is  to  plow  under  a  good 
clover  sod ;  it  keeps  the  soil  loose  and 
open,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  lettuce 
plants-  can  reach  out  and  gather  the 
food  and  moisture  that  this  crop  needs 
so  much  and  cannot  get  if  the  soil  is 
solid  and  compact.  After  plowing  sod 
sow  broadcast  a  fertilizer  running  at 
least  5-S-6  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the 
acre. 

PREPARING  FOR  SOWING.  —  For 
all  fine  seeds  such  as  celery,  onion,  car¬ 
rot,  spinach,  etc.,  the  soil  should  be  prepared  at  least 
10  days  before  sowing  the  seed,  so  at  least  one  good 
rain  may  fall  on  ground  prepared.  Then  as  soon  as 
dry  enough,  take  a  steel  garden  rake  and  loosen  up 
the  soil,  then  run  a  hand  roller  over  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  an  ideal  seed  bed.  This  may  look  like  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  especially  the  hand  raking,  but  it 
pays  in  the  end,  for  the  lumps  and  stones  are  raked 
off,  the  ground  is  made  level,  and  not  only  is  it 
much  easier  to  run  the  seed  drill  over  ground  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  run 
the  hand  cultivator  close  to  the  rows,  so  there  will 
be  very  little  hand  weeding  to  do.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  celery  and  pansy  seed ;  it  will  not  germinate 


if  the  soil  is  loose  and  porous ;  it  must  be  moist  and 
compact.  A  good  many  times  our  seedsmen  are 
blamed  for  selling  poor  seeds,  when'  if  the  truth 
were  known  the  cause  for  the  seed  not  germinating 
was  on  account  of  unsuitable  conditions  of  ground 
at  time  of  planting. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PANSIES.— A  good 
illustration  of  this  is  an  experience  I  had  last  Fall 


Plere  is  a  power  ice  saw  which  I  made.  I  used  a  Ford  motor.  On  clean  ice  two 
men  can  cut  500  cakes  in  an  hour. — eiinest  p.  dorrer,  New  York. 


Gathering  Sap  on  Farm  of  If.  M.  Summers ,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa 


the  celery  plants  had  been  pulled,  acid  phosphate 
was  scattered  over  the  ground,  cultivated,  rolled  and 
seed  sown.  The  bed  was  not  wet,  but  covered  with 
straw  mats,  as  former  bed.  The  stand  of  plants  was 
perfect ;  so  thick  in  fact  that  some  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  I  certainly  would  have  blamed  the  seedsman 
for  poor  seed  if  I  had  judged  by  the  result  of  plot 
No.  1,  as  I  was  sure  it  was  in  ideal  condition,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  manure  had 
made  the  soil  too  porous,  which  admit¬ 
ted  too  much  air. 

WET  SOIL. — Very  few,  if  any,  vege¬ 
tables  or  plants  will  thrive  with  “wet 
feet”  all  the  time,  so  if  your  soil  is 
soggy  and  wet,  it  should  be  drained  in 
some  manner,  either  by  digging  ditches 
or  laying  drain  pipe,  before  planting, 
or  your  labor  will  be  in  vain.  When  I 
was  new  at  the  game,  I  planted  a  large 
plot  of  celery  on  a  low  piece  of  ground 
that  was  quite*  soggy,  always  having 
heard  that  celery  did  better  on  this 
kind  of  soil.  I  managed  to  keep  the 
cultivator  going  most  of  the  time,  but 
after  a  heavy  rain,  could  not  get  on 
the  ground  for  a  week  or  more;  conse¬ 
quently  my  entire  crop  was  a  failure. 

MAINTAINING  FERT I L IT Y— Some 
may  think  it  impossible  to  grow  a  suc¬ 
cessful  crop  year  after  year  without 
the  use  of  manure  or  plowing  under 
some  kind  of  vegetation  to  furnish 
humus  for  the  soil.  My  testimony  after 
20  years  of  experience  on  one  plot  of 
ground  is,  that  it  can  be  done,  and  has 
been  done  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  using  complete  fertilizers.  Crops 
grown  above  the  soil,  like  lettuce, 
spinach,  celery,  etc.,  should  have  a 
fertilizer  a  little  higher  in  ammonia 
than  potash,  so  for  the  crops  mention¬ 
ed  and  similar  ones,  use  6-10-0.  For 
crops  grown  beneath  the  soil,  such  as 
onions,  carrots,  potatoes,  etc.,  use  4-S- 
10.  While  some  gardeners  may  think 
it  impossible  to  succeed  every  year 
without  irrigation,  I  am  not  of  that 
class.  While  it  is  true  it  is  often  bene¬ 
ficial,  especially  to  have  the  seed  ger¬ 
minate,  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  soil  well  worked, 
for  the  moisture  thus  retained  is  more 
beneficial  than  irrigating.  Another 
thing,  this  constant  working  of  the  soil 
kills  the  weed  seed  as  soon  as  it  ger¬ 
minates,  and  thus  very  little  hand 
weeding  is  necessary. 

New  Jersey.  william  perkins. 


R 


Helping  in  the  Sugar  Bush 

with  my  pansy  seed.  I  prepared  one  bed  by  manur¬ 
ing  it  very  heavily  with  fine  well-rotted  manure  that 
was  removed  from  my  hotbeds.  This  manure  had 
been  turned  over  and  beaten  up,  until  it  was  so 
fine  it  had  to  be  handled  with  a  shovel.  After  the 
manure  was  broadcast,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  soil, 
and  water  was  turned  on  until  it  was  thoroughly 
soaked.  After  it  was  dry  enough,  it  was  scratched 
with  a  steel  rake,  rolled,  and  seed  sown.  The  bed 
was  then  covered  with  straw  mats  in  the  day-time 
to  keep  it  from  drying  out.  With  all  this  care  the 
seed  came  up  so  poorly  that  it  would  not  have  paid 
to  let  stand.  The  other  half  of  the  seed  was  sown 
where  celery  plants  had  been  pulled  out.  After 


“Ill  Fares  the  Land” 

DOTS,  HAY  AND  SEED.— “Feed 
still  higher,”  “The  dairy  pinch,” 
and  “Low  price  of  potatoes  spreads 
gloom.”  This  cheerful  triplet  is  taken 
from  the  January  31  issue.  Then  the 
milk  combination  on  the  way  shows 
that  the  consumer  and  milkman  may 
be  in  for  it  if  the  powers  tighten  the 
cinch.  Now  let  me  ask  readers  to  no¬ 
tice  the  price  of  clover  seed.  It  can 
be  grown  for  less  than  half.  Clover 
roots  are  the  best  things  ever  stuck  in 
the  soil,  and  the  hay  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  feed  on  the  market. 
The  man  who  has  roots,  hay  and  seed, 
and  will  plan  to  have  more,  can  stand 
independent  before  consumers,  middle¬ 
men,  combinations  and  politicians. 

CHANGING  CROPS.— Here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  reader.  It 
;  shows  gladness  of  heart  in  six  fools¬ 
cap  pages,  instead  of  gloom.  He  was  a  dairy  ami 
potato  man,  but  not  now.  Eleven  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat  cleared  him  $375,  and  other  changes  made 
him  happy.  Then  another  from  Greene  Co.,  I’a.,  who 
had  a  farm,  all  tillable,  and  will  devote  it  to  clover, 
corn,  sheep,  wool  and  lambs.  It  seems  the  boys  who 
have  “got  from  under”  write  me,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  reading.  I  can  sympathize,  because  there  are 
102  lambs  to  date.  About  six  years  back  I  boosted 
at  sheep,  also  invested  in  them.  With  a  wheat 
farm,  none  was  sown  until  last  Fall.  Wheat  may 
pay,  but  the  other  must. 

HELPING  THE  FARMER.— There  is  about  $3  for 
each  man,  woman,  child  and  infant  appropriated 
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Did  You  Miss  This  One? 

What  ?  Our  half  -  page  advertisement 
in  the  February  7  issue  of  this 
paper  and  you  did  not  send  for  a 

FREE 

Liberal  size  packet  of  our  New  Tomato,  The 
“Cortland,”  the  earliest,  smoothest,  largest,  bright 
red,  longest  bearing  early  tomato  ever  introduced, 
included  with  every  catalogue  we  send  out. 

We  sell  all  our  full  size  vegetable  seed  packets  at  5c 
per  packet.  Peas,  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  10c,  and  all 
other  seeds  at  proportionally  low  prices.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue  and  see  if  it  is  not  just  as  we  say. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Even  Nature  Does  Not  Guarantee  Results — 

because  we  are  as  particular  as 
particular  can  be— and  have  been 
for  80  years — to  grow,  select  and 
pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds.  No 
wonder  Ross’  Seeds  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  satisfactory  results.  Then, 
too,  buying  Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  what  you  do  not  want. 
We  have  no  chromos,  no  premiums,  no  souvenirs  ;  just  the  very  best  seeds 
we  know  anything  about.  Since  that  is  just  what  you  want:  write 
for  free  catalog  today.  Make  your  seed  selections  now.  Be  ready 
for  Spring  when  it  is  ready  for  you.  (725) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  Established  1845  Worcester,  Mass. 


SENSATION -One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75  bushels  and 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  75c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  Melrose,  Ohio 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Varieties:  EARLY  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD.  CHARLESTON  WAKE¬ 
FIELD.  FLAT  DUTCH.  SUCCESSION,  COPENHAGEN  MARKET. 

Price:  500  for  *1.25;  1.000  for  *2.25,  postpaid. 
By  express.  1,000  for  *1.50.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Full  count  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  ^ 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market.  Flat  Dntch  and  Succession. 
Tomato.  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — SI  50; 
1  000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS  Roots  and  Seeds 

WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties,  RHUBARB. 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

B0XW0U0  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  -  Seaford,  Delaware 


Root  Grafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features.  100 — *3.50,  1,000 
up,  lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MARKLE,  Martinsburo,  W.  Va. 


GRAPE  SMALL 
VINES  ano  FRUITS 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Plum  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Nice  stock  of  Privet. 
Catalog  free.  Thirty-fifth  year. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  perryTohio 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  t&itl 

E.,  l-yr..  37.  Strictly  first-class.  D  e  1  i  v  e  r  ed,  300  up, 
atjspecial  prices.  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  24  inches,  branched, 
strong  roots,  500  for  $18,  delivered.  1,000  up  at  special 
prices.  J.  8.  BARNHAKT,  57  W  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  1>.  0. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Delmar,  Del. 


Sirawberry  and  Frost-ProofCabbage  Plants  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  prices.  4.  U.  DAVIS  &  BRO.,  R.  2,  Berlin, Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SKS'lSSf 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F,  D.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Million  Sirawberry  Plants  $£*££ 

berries.  Gr  apes.  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Boi  537 


fJrnurherru  Plonic  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
OllawUGIIJ  rldlHb  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H  H  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 


“  PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  ” 


CERTIFIED  OR  UNCERTIFIED 

EED  POTATOES  RV51 


Frke  Catalog  on  Request 

ALDRIDGE  SONS  CO.  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


y-30  Days’  Cash  Sale-, 

SOn  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade  ' 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1,  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $3.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD,  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE. 
CHESAPEAKE,  CRAWFORD  25,  PRIZE 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURRILL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  $50  00 


St.  Regis  red  Raspberry  .  1,000 


20.00 


CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1.000  Vines  40.00 


CONCORD  GRAPE.  1  year.. 


1,000 


20.00 


Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1.000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus. .. .  1,000  **  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St,  Salisbury,  Md 


TWO  MILLION 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get 
all  the  fine  roots.  They  start  well  ip  their 
new  home.  They  are  true  to  name.  Grown 
right.  Priced  right.  Packed  right.  You 
want  that  kind  for  your  Spring  planting. 
Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Allen,  Maryland 


berry 

PLANTS 


Acknowledged  by  growers  as  superior  In  many 
ways.  Our  quick  service,  packing  metnooa 
and  long  experience  have  built  a  large  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  Our  stock  is  reliable  and 
as  good  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  ana 
true  to  name;  centrally  located,  packed  and 
Bhipped  promptly  with  greatcare.  WehayellOU 
acres  of  rich  land  upon  which  to  grow  them. 

Our  new  catalog  is  brimful  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scarf!  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


nPls  c  ♦  ■  rv l—  n t —  ♦  o. r-  ».  1 


That  secure  highest  prices  for: 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata- 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

LIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind. 


RAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

cientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
ed.  Correctly  Described  Rea- 
bly  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber- 
FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
I  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 


yearly  to  help  the  farmers.  There  were 
over  200  men  wanting  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  A  costly  commis¬ 
sion  has  sat  in  Washington  for  weeks, 
and  a  special  census  costing  $3,000,000 
has  been  taken  of  cows,  pigs,  hens  and 
things,  all  to  help  the  farmers.  Promises 
of  candidates  before  election  were  pro¬ 
fuse,  and  Congress  is  shedding  tears  for 
the  farmers.  The  Farm  Bureau  and 
countless  co-operators  are  working  for 
them,  for  a  consideration,  and  it  is  time 
now  to  forget  the  whole  bunch.  Every 
move  any  of  them  makes  costs  a  lot  of 
money  and  no  move,  so  far  has  been 
worth  a  cent.  No  man  can  get  rich  here, 
or  get  to  heaven  by  depending  on  others. 

Deficit  Lines. — I  do  not  know  much 
about  buckwheat,  but  do  know  that  the 
force  on  the  farms  is  depleted,  and  that 
if  the  program  has  a  little  change,  it  will 
set  the  farmers  clear  of  all  the  pests 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Barley  and  flax  are  deficits,  and  there  are 
many  others.  Broom  corn  will  grow  most 
anywhere,  a  machine  to  build  them  costs 
little  and  there  must  be  money  in  them 
at  a  dollar  or  more  each.  There  are 
plenty  of  deficit  lines.  There  is  not  half 
enough  honey  produced,  while  the  flowers, 
clover  and  fruit  blossoms  need  more  bees. 
In  every  section  men  can  find  something 
that  will  fix  them  like  the  men  with 
clover  seed,  fix  them  so  they  can  meet  the 
taxes  and  high  cost  of  what  they  must 
buy.  In  Europe  they  make  repeated 
burials  in  the  same  ground.  I  have  seen 
the  grave  diggers  carefully  lay  bones 
aside,  and  then  on  the  coffin  before  they 
fill  the  grave.  Shakespeare  has  Hamlet 
at  such,  and  when  he  saw  a  skull,  he 
said  :  “It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politi¬ 
cian.  One  who  would  circumvent  God.” 
Political  methods  have  got  into  business 
and  co-operation,  but  a  farmer  can  defy 
all  of  them,  if  he  wants  to.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  abandon  regular  lines,  but  if 
there  were  but  two-thirds  of  the  milk 
supply  and  potatoes  produced,  there 
would  be  a  furore  to  secure  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Raising  Hay  Barrack 
Roof 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  on  page  191, 
regarding  some  modern  way  to  raise  the 
roof  of  the  hay  barrack,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  principle  of  the  weighted 
window  has  been  used  many  times  with 
much  success.  Make  a  mortice  near  the 
top  of  each  corner  post,  the  size  to  he 
governed  by  the  size  of  pulley  needed 
such  pulley  to  turn  free  on  bolt  or  pin 
passing  through  post  and  holding  pulley 
in  mortice.  The  pulley  should  be  about 
4  in.  in  diameter,  aiui  thick  enough  so 
that  its  concave  rim  will  carry  a  rope  of 
proper  size  and  strength  to  support  a 
counterbalance  of  one-fourth  the  weight 
of  the  roof.  The  ropes  should  he  just 
long  enough  so  that  when  the  roof  is  at 
the  top  of  the  barrack,  the  weights  will 
be  just  clear  of  the  ground.  Bore  %-in. 
holes  at  convenient  distances  in  two  posts 
opposite  each  other,  and  the  roof  may  be 
raised  to  the  desired  height  by  two  men, 
and  held  there  by  placing  iron  bolts  or 
pins  in  the  nearest  holes  in  the  corner 
posts.  H.  G.  B. 

Massachusetts. 
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Garden 


Twelve  named  varieties  of  the 
newer,  most  beautiful  Dahlia 
creations.  No  two  alike,  in¬ 
cluding  all  showy  types.  A 
great  big  introductory  bar¬ 
gain,  by  parcel  post  $2,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of 
new  customers.  Bought  sep¬ 
arately  would  cost  several 
times  this  amount.  Any¬ 
body  can  grow  Dahlias.  This 
collection  will  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  garden  all  Summer,  un¬ 
til  freezing  weather.  Cut  the 
flowers  freely — there  will  be 
plenty. 

Fruit,  Evergreens  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  and  Plants, 
Vines  and  Bushes,  lowest 
prices,  highest  quality.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees,  Bar¬ 
berry,  Privet,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct. 

Write  for  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Desk  129  Westminster,  Md. 


ROHRER’S  Sure-pajj 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sur e-p a y 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teedor  your  money  back. 
Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro 
Box  4 


8MOKETOWN  n 

Luneaster  Co.  A  d« 


“The  World’s  Best” 
Ornamentals  —  Shrubs  —  Roses 

All  stock  guaranteed.  Grown  in  Pennsylvania 
in  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  where  plants  are 
healthy,  grow  anywhere.  Roses  and  shrubs 
bloom  first  season. 

Many  Exclusive  Fruits 

World’s  wonder  grape,  the  Keystone  Mam¬ 
moth;  the  famous  Morrow  Peach,  most  profi¬ 
table  ever  grown;  Keystone  Red  Apple; 
many  others. 

Get  the  Free  Catalog 
RELIABLE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Keystone  State  Nurseries,  154,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


ou  can  have  3  to  5  tons  more  cabbage  per  acre, 
y  free  cabbage  and  cauliflower  book  tells  how. 
'.-plains  superiority  of  Danish  seeds  and  methods 
:  cultivation.  Other  valuable  information, 
rop  a  postal  in  the  mail  today.  Just 
,y  “send  book.” 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  of  puro-bred, 
high  yielding  Danish  Seeds 
r  Lima,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— “  White  Blossom” 

Fancy,  scarified  seed,  direct  from  grower.  Write 
for  sample  and  price.  E.  J.  GERMAN,  Trumansburo,  N  Y 


For Sale-“  WILSON”  SOY  BEANS  *3 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  $4.40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 
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True  Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
from  Odense,  Denmark.  #3  per  lb. 
postpaid.  €.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  2i.  Y. 
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TREES  SHRUBSPLANTS  -  SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home. 
Dahlia  bulbs.  Gladiolus,  etc.  All  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WELLS  M.  DODDS  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFFLD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

n7C  WHITE  PINE,  well 
•  ID  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS — $2.50  per  Box 
50  Square  Feet. 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


C.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
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Best-paying,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  true-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

on  high  quality  stock  that  pays  you  best 
profits  to  plant.  60  years  experience. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  — see  catalog. 

Send  Sor  Free  Catalog 

Fully  describing  over  S00  Green’s  growing  things. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

624  Green  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cortland 

APPLE 


“The  most  promising  variety  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  introduced  for  years.” — 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Resembles  McIntosh  in 
color  and  flavoring.  Ripens  a  month  later, 
holding  firmly  to  the  tree.  Splendid  keep¬ 
er  and  shipper.  We  offer  one-year  Cortland 
Trees,  certified,  true-to-name. 


Write  for  1925  Fruit  Catalog — Free. 


The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 

Established  1 890 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nurseby  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  jjives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES 

Concord  GrapeVines 


ELBERTA,  J.  H, 
HALE,  2to3ft., 10c. 
3  to  4  ft.,  20c, 

lyr„  10o„  $7.00 
per  100.  2  yr. 
15c. ,$10,  perlOO 
All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh-dug 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 

Thomas  Marks  8r  fn  nurserymen  & 
i nomas  mants  oc  lo.,  fruitgrowers 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  NEW  YORK 


Trowbridge  Grafting  Wax 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  CRAFTING.  Sold  by  leading 
Seed  and  Hardware  stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid. 

/  lb.  package  SOc  V2  lb.  30c  V4  lb.  20c 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


New  Money-Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yields  fair  crop  in  F all  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry.Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 
L  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directionst 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  2i-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ONE  DOLLAR  BARGAIN  OFFERS 


23  all  different  and  25  mixed  gladioli .  $1 

6  giant  new  gladioli,  value  $1  55,  only .  I 

2,000  bulblets,  5  fine  bulbs,  full  instructions . .  1 

10  Pink,  10  Red,  10  Salmon,  10  Mixed  gladioli .  1 

12  Super-giant-flowering  snapdragon  plants .  1 

15  Ten-eent  pkts.,  8  annual,  7  perennial  fl.  seeds .  1 

15  pkts.,  value  $1.60,  all  dif.  Spencer  Sweet  Peas _  1 

Also  our  list  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 


I’.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 
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Blooming  Gladlaolng, $1;  no  2 alike.  12 Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 
nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


D-hliao  25— *2  ;  75— $5  ;  NOT  labeled.  15— $1.50  ;  50— $5, 
Udlllldo  labeled.  All  different  varieties.  Perennial  phlox, 
mixed,  15— $1;  50— $2.  TUCKAH0E  DAHLIA  GARDEN,  Denlon,  Mil. 


/i|  A  TIT  AT  1  30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40Fan- 
tlLAUlULI  Bulbs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf¬ 
fled,  S3.  Guaranteed  tolBlossom. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.  West  Medway,  Mass. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 


frost. 


Beautiful  garden  accessory, 
planted  in  April,  May  and 
'  June  will  give  flowers  till  late 
Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  H-  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS  AND  IRIS.  12  Iris,  mixed.  $1  ;  50 
Gladiolus,  mixed,  $1;  25  all  different  Gladioli, 
$1:  12  mixed  Dahlias,  $1;  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  price  list.  W.  H.  TOPPM.Merchantville.  H.J 


100  bulbs,  very  best  mixture,  $1.35  ; 

500  for  $6  ;  1,000  for  $10. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  Hatchville,  Mass. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS — Small  But  Strong,  Healthy 

Our  choice — 10  different — will  include  Spirea,  Deutzia, 
Kose,  Dogwood,  Goldenbell,  Snow  Ball,  Hydrangea,  Al¬ 
thea,  Weigelia.  10  shade  trees,  #1  ;  10  vines,  $1. 
ALAA TWOLD  FARM  Neshaminy,  Pa, 


!2&!!£8R  APE  VINES 

86  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
satalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc..  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


Regarding  Buds  and  Scions 
of  New  Fruits 

On  my  lot  are  two  or  tliree  cherry 
and  apple  sprouts  that  will  he  fit  for 
grafting  the  coming  Spring,  also  a 
plum.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  few  scions  for  grafting  them? 
I  should  like  something  new  and  good, 
such  as  the  Cortland  apple — if  you  can 
recommend  it.  I  have  one  cherry  tree 
set  out,  a  Black  Tartarian.  I  want  a 
sweet  cherry  and  also  a  good  eating 
plum.  I  have  done  a  little  grafting 
with  what  I  think  is  fairly  good  suc¬ 
cess.  I  wrote  a  nursery  company  and 
was  advised  that  cherries  could  not 
be  grafted  with  “any  assurance  of 
success”  but  that  it  would  he  better  to 
purchase  their  trees,  which  leads  me 
to  think  that  they  are  more  anxious  to 
sell  trees  than  to  please  customers. 

Branchville,  N.  J.  h.  d. 

'All  lovers  of  fruits  and  fruit  gard¬ 
ens  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
something  new  and  interesting — not  so 
much  for  the  commercial  value  of  the 
thing  as  for  the  novelty  of  having 
something  different  to  watch,  to  taste, 
and  to  nourish.  Must  new  creations 
put  out  by  nursery  concerns  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  use  in  a  commercial 
way,  not  for  their  value  to  the  lover 
of  novelties.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  more  interest  taken  in  passing 
buds  and  scion  wood  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor  or  from  friend  to  friend. 
There  is  no  longer  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  done  with  the  result  that  when 
someone  like  H.  D.  wants  a  few  scions 
of  some  unusual  fruit  he  does  not 
know  where  to  go.  We  have  always 
maintained  that  there  was  a  place  for 
a  business  devoted  to  the  supplying  of 
amateur  wants  of  this  kind — perhaps 
as  a  side  line  of  some  nursery  enter¬ 
prise.  The  closest  approach  to  such 
a  service  is  supplied  by  the  New  York 
State  Co-operative  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation  located  at  Geneva,  New  York. 
This  is  an  organization  organized  by 
fruit  growers  and  others  interested  in 
fruits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying 
out  new  and  noteworthy  fruits  that 
are  not  regularly  listed  by  nursery 
companies.  For  example,  from  this  as¬ 
sociation  it  is  possible  to  secure  the 
Dana  Hovey  pear,  a  choice  little  va¬ 
riety  known  a  generation  ago  hut  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing  from  cultivation ;  the 
Early  McIntosh,  a  new  creation  in  the 
world  of  fruits,  a  cross  between  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  and  McIntosh;  the 
Seneca  cherry,  a  very  early,  black 
sweet  cherry ;  and  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  tilings. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  pushing  itself 
along  in  the  direction  of  standing  as 
a  recognized  commercial  variety.  No 
one  should  ever  plunge  heavily  into 
any  new  thing  of  this  kind,  and  yet  the 
Cortland  has  gone  far  enough  to  show 
that  it  has  qualifications  to  merit  plant¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way.  Black  Tartarian 
is  a  sweet  cherry  variety,  hut  if  II.  D. 
desires  another  sort  he  will  find  Coe 
a  delicious  variety  for  the  home  or¬ 
chard,  or  Schmidt,  Lambert,  and  Sen¬ 
eca,  mentioned  above,  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  A  good  plum  is  Reine  Claude, 
one  of  the  group  of  “Green  Gage” 
plums;  and  Agen,  Imperial  Epineuse, 
and  Pacific  are  others  worth  trying. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Brighten  Up  the  Corners 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  one  new 
thing  will  often  change  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  room?  I  have  just  finished  a 
tan  linen  tablecover ;  it  is  embroidered  in 
yellow  and  brown  with  a  bit  of  lavender. 
It  is  round,  a  yard  across,  edged  with 
tan  lace  1%  in.  wide. 

I  put  this  on  my  round  dining-room 
table,  with  a  brown  bowl  filled  with  yel¬ 
low  paper  marigolds  and  pine  for  green. 
In  the  Winter  when  there  are  no  fresh 
flowers,  the  paper  ones  have  to  take  their 
place.  This  arrangement  has  changed 
and  brightened  the  whole  room,  added  a 
bright  spot  that  has  banished  the  gloom 
of  a  dark  Winter  day.  Other  little 
changes  might  bring  the  same  results,  pil¬ 
lows,  a  new  picture,  new  curtains,  etc. 

F.  E.  V. 


in  1924 
65,009  Kellys*  Fruit  Trees 

Were  Certified  True  To  Name  By  The 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ^ASSOCIATION 

These  disinterested  experts  placed  a  lead  seal  on  each  tree.  The  seal  is  at¬ 
tached  permanently  through  one  of  the  limbs— to  STAY  THERE  until  the 
tree  bears  True  to  Name  Fruit,  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Kellys’  Trees  are  Sold  By  Height 'and  Caliper 

Every  tree  is  guaranteed  up  to  grade  specified  or  better.  Not  sold  by  height 
only,  as  frequently  second  or  third  grade  trees  are  equal  to  first  by  height 
OR  caliper.  We  grade  and  sell  BOTH  by  height  AND  caliper.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  planter. 

45  Years  in  This  Business  Means  SaSety  to  You 

There  are  five  Kelly  brothers.  Each  is  head  of  a  department  and  supervises 
expert  nurserymen.  We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
past  45  years.  Many  of  these  are  growing  near  you.  Ask  us  the  names  of  the 
owners.  Visit  them.  Ask  them  about  their  dealings  with  Kelly  Brothers. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  find  out  the  kind  of  trees  we  have  been  selling  to 
your  neighbors.  We  will  treat  you  with  equal  fairness. 

Scientific  Handling  Makes  Continuous  Success 

From  their"earliest  beginning,  until  you  get  them,  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees"are 
continuously  treated  with  the  most  careful  attention  and  according  to  the 
most  approved  and  modern  methods  that  science  has  been  able  to  discover. 
Our  trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings,  and  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots.  This  insures  the  heavy  fibrous  root 
system  that  is  so  essential  to  first-class  trees. 

We  plant  seedlings  on  upland  ground  where  there  Is  good  air 
drainage  and  thus  we  are  certain  that  the  trees  will  be  perfectly  hardy 
and  absolutely  free  from  injury  of  any  kind. 

BWe  have  a  large  frost-proof  packing  and  shipping  plant  with  our  own 
railroad  siding,  so  that  stock  is  never  killed  by  lying  on  station  plat¬ 
forms  waiting  for 

Send  for  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog— FREE 


cars.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  the  arrival  of 
stock  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 


\  ree* 


- — ^  \  Profusely  Illustrated  and 

\  giving  complete  information 

\  and  prices  of  all  ot  our  True 
S  \  to  Name  and  Certified  Fruit 

.  \  Trees,  Berry|Bushes, Garden 

®  •  -  **  *  '  Roots,  Evergreens  and  Orna¬ 

mental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hedges.  Catalog  also  gives  a 
lot  of  useful  experience  about 
planting  trees  that  will  help 
you. 

Remember  that  orders  are  filled  In  rotation  asl 
received,  so  get  your  catalog  quickly  so  that  you 
can  have  ample  time  to  order  early. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  St.,  _Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


Tmnum mm 


Trees  Propagated 

from  Bearing  Orchards 

Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDIPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 


BOX  A 


WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


^SSS& 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
The  finest  that  can  be 
-j-  produced.  Bred  from 
IQ,  bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
pH  kinds,  Evergreens,  Shade 
C/1  trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  theplanter  forSpringl925 

Special  bar  pain  collection*  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog .  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  application 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  PERRY  OHIO 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (In  Business  Since  IMS)  Oansvllio,  N.  V. 


FDTTIT  TDEEC  A  specialty,  write 

T  lYUII  I  KXiJLiO  now  for  prices  on  high- 
v/a*  jl  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guax  anteed.  Wi  ite  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Wanf  You  to  Have  a 


Copy  of  My  Price  List 


o,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  Perennial  Plants  and  Summer  Bulbs 

which  not  only  gives  low  prices  on  nursery  stock  but  a 
special  discount  for  February  orders.  A  postal  card  will 
bringit.  II.  It.  SKATE  Lnl.emont,  N.  Y. 

TDCCO  ~nl\  p|  AUTO  For  commercial  and  home  or- 
llVLLO  dllU  ILHIIIO  chards.  Absolutely  dependable, 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO.  Cleveland,  Term. 

All  the  stand- 
ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 
,  ^  and  homo 

i  gardens.  Largo. stock  of  Concord,  the  best 
,  black  grape.  Y igorous ;  guaranteed  true. 

,?»ra?u8’  currants,  gooseberries  and 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58 yrs.  Send 
for  our  grapo  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.  X. 


GRAPE  VINES 


TREES 

PlAtfTS 

shrubs 


The  S.  &  H.  free  catalog  for  1925 
V  lists  the  pick  of  1200  luxurious 
K  acres.  Hardy  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
active  vines  and  berry  bushes,  sturdy 
perennials  and  ornamentals — In  fact 
everything  amateur  or  professional 
nurserymen  and  orchardlsts  can  want 
is  here.  Post-card  will  bring  cata¬ 
log  without  delay. 

|THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  71  years 
Box  686  Painesvilie,  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BEERY  P  L  A  N  T  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  1  ft.  Apple  Trees,  85c;  3  ft.  Peach  Tuees,  80e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Gaxden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2  yi\  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  dh'ect  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


ONTEMPLATING  T  H  E 
points  about  a  home  which 
tend  to  make  it  attractive  you 
immediately  think  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs  and  vines.  The/e- 
fore  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  catalogue  of  FINGER 
LAKES  NURSERIES, 
GENEVA,  N.  Y.  Send  a 
postal  for  your  copy  to-day. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  .* 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shriibs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
'  ri  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


"We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing 

the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 

Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have 
been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  know’  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our 
stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock 
that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our  scions  for  bud¬ 
ding  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  so  we 
can  positively  guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Spring  Catalog 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock  and 
tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 


A  certified  tree 


Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

_ iNEY  Shrubs 

YjMutifyyour  (j founds 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO./Inc.,  67  Main  Street,  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 
Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS, ROSES  bVINES 


"\ 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested 
and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris 
is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of 
his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of 
Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  —  Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  It 

F.  D.  11  Coldwater,  N.  Y.  ■I 

_ . _ ^ 


s 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’s  Big  Yield 

trawberry 

Splendid  v ariety,  jp 

Special  Price 

$<r»50 


adaptable  to  any  soil 

Grow  Stahelin’s  Straw¬ 
berries  this  year— they  will  make 
Big  Money— up  to  $1200  per  acre; 
the  new  varieties:  The  EATON, 
DELICIOUS,  PREMIER,  COOPER 
and  the  MASTODON  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry; 
are  all  robust,  healthy,  well-rooted 
plants;  readily  adaptable  to  your 

Boil.  Thousands  of  our  customers  are 
coining  bigmoney.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 

PJ\  C°ncor(l  variety,  at  spe- 
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Plants 


cial  price, 
per  thou¬ 
sand. 


*20 


and 

up 


.  Per 
| Thou¬ 
sand 

and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
stock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  aa 
described  or 
money  refunded 


p  -.  T  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  all 

rruit  I  rees  hardy  northern  grown  stock. 

of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Dig  rr6C  Catalog  Blackberries,  Asparagus, 
ROSES.  ORNAMENTALS.  Also  money  saying  bargains. 

— — .  m  f  r? 9  A  package  of  flower  seed  with  catalog.  Write 
r  JVJC.  Todaii.  F.  C.  Stahelin&  Son,  Proprietors  of 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY CO.,  Box  74, Bridgman. Mich. 


SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for  our 
big  catalog  reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the 
wonder  sights  of  Washington  and  full  of  Gar¬ 
den  information.  Now  ready.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 
And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each : — 
Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters, 
Gianl  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radisb, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.WBOLGIANO&CQ. 

1038  B  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CONDON’S  GIANT  m  AM  AT  A 
EVERBEARING  1  VlUii  1  V 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Monay-Maker.  Large,  aolld 
fruit;  excellent  cenner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seed*}  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  weeds  of  Condon’s 
v  Giiant  EverbearintTomato  ■■■  ■■*■■■ 

and  our  Big  1 926  Garden  ■■■  |"|" 

and  Farm  Guide.-^-Vi 
192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Co. 

BOX  189  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  cultivated  fruit 

Big  profits  for^the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
iialf  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

Joseph  J.  White.  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J 


You  Can  Groiv  GIANT 
WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  Easily 

Easily  grown,  our  Giant  Roots  planted 
this  spring  can  be  cut  next  year.  Tender, 
palatable,  from  the  purplish  green  tips  to 
the  ends  of  the  gigantic  stalks. 

Last  year.  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches  in  New  York 
markets!  No  asparagus  is  easier  to  grow, 
because  it  is  rust- resistant.  Stalks  lf>  to  2" 
in  diameter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

Just  a  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three 
50-foot  rows — more  than  enough  for  average  family  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  about  this 
wonderful  Asparaarus. 

SEED  PACKET  (very  specially  selected  seeds)  $1.00 
50  GIANT  ROOTS  $5.00  25  GIANT  ROOTS  $3.00 

Cultural  directions  included- by  parcel  post  prepaid  anywhere. 
An  attractive  proposition  is  offered  Commercial  Growers. 

Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Um:  Choice  SEED  CORN 

1,000  Itnnlicl.  100  day  Improved  Yellow  Dent  ; 
600  bu.  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  300  bu.  Early 
White  Cap,  nearly  all  1923  crop,  all  high  germina¬ 
tion.  Write  for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order 
early  to  save  money.  8IIDIX  FARM 

Box  3  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co-,  Pa. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  rieties, 

alt  different,  including  ruffled,  plain  petaled,  blue 
and  lavender  varieties.  All  for  SI  cash,  or  SI.  10  C. 
0.1).  MflPLERlDGE  GLAD  GARDENS  R.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Three  Hundred  Bushels  Yellow  Dent 

90-day,  Seed  Corn,  germination  95-96$.  S3. 50  per 
bushel.  W.  D  Boss  Co.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Delaware 

*  „  „  Washington.  New  rustproof ;  100  Roots,  $1.25: 

ES?aragUS  1,000,  $8,  Postpaid.  GLICSeed  Farms,  Lancaster,  P», 


Our  1925  [50th  Anniversary)  catalog  is 

dhe  finest  we  have  ever  published.  It  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request.  Contains  140 
pages,  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  twenty  full  pages  in  colors. 
Many  new  novelties  and  attractive  offers. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO., INC. 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


ELON 
OIMEY 

Comes  quickest-  and  surest  to  growers  of  GOLDEN 
CHAMPLAIN  -Cantaloupe,  the  world’s  earliest, 
hardiest,  most  profitable  melon.  It  makes  big 
money  when  all  others  fail.  Don’t  neglect  your 
chances  ;  write  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  folder 
and  prices  on  pure  Originators  seed. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut.  Ohio 


Alsike  Clover  Seed  c.  jI’bauikiwge*1*  '  A'ii>nd»i».'N!y. 


Cost  and  Returns  from 
Greenhouse 

What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  a 
greenhouse  20x70  ft.  cement  founda¬ 
tion,  wood  frame?  Wliat  number  of 
carnation  plants  will  this  house  hold 
properly?  Wliat  do  you  figure  the 
estimated  returns  from  a  carnation 
house  of  this  size? 

Amherst,  Mass.  p.  j.  r. 

The  following  figures  are  for  a  house 
25x50  ft.  that  was  erected  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  last  Summer : 

Cost  of  all  material  furnished  by  a 
construction  company,  including  glass, 
putty,  paint,  bars,  brace  fittings,  angle 
eaves,  posts,  etc.,  plus  freight,  $951, 
material  $899.  Freight  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  run  a  little  higher. 
Glazing  house  $43 ;  carpenter  expense 
of  erection  $175;  installing  heating 
system,  including  pipe  and  fittings, 
$362.  The  heater  was  purchased  sec¬ 
ond-hand.  A  new  heater  (hot  water) 
for  this  size  house  would  cost  $150  to 
$200.  The  25-ft.  house  would  cost  less 
per  square  foot  of  ground  covered 
than  20-ft.  house. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include 
cost  of  digging  cellar  for  boiler  and 
service  building,  nor  concrete  side 
walls.  That  would  depend  on  local 
conditions.  A  25-ft.  house  will  hold 
four  benches,  and  a  four-bench  house 
50  ft.  long  will  hold  2,000  carnatiou 
plants  if  they  are  large  size,  twice  as 
many  if  they  are  small  in  size.  The 
most  serious  mistake  nearly  all  ama¬ 
teur  carnation  growers  make,  and 
many  professional  growers  too,  is  to 
plant  a  house  with  just  about  half  as 
many  plants  as  are  really  needed  to 
give  profitable  returns.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  obtain  a  return  of  $1  per 
square  foot  of  bench  space  with  an 
A  No.  1  carnation  crop,  but  much 
easier  and  more  probable  to  receive 
50c  on  the  same  area,  and  easier  still 
to  make  it  25c.  It  all  depends  on  soil 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  growing 
is  handled.  e.  j.  weaver. 


Culture  of  Cape  Jasmine 

I  have  a  few  Gardenia  plants  in  a 
small  greenhouse  attached  to  my  house, 
along  with  other  plants.  Leaves  of 
Gardenias  turn  brown  and  drop  off,  no 
blooms;  buds  form  but  drop  off.  Night 
temperature  of  greenhouse  is  usually 
50  or  a  little  less,  sunny  days  70  to  SO. 

Berwyn,  Pa.  a.  e.  k. 

The  Cape  jasmine  or  Gardenia  now 
grown  for  Winter  blooming  is  G. 
Veitcliii,  which  likes  warmth,  and  we 
think  your  trouble  may  be  due  to  the 
low  temperature  of  your  greenhouse. 
A  night  temperature  of  65  degrees  to 
6S  degrees  is  preferred  in  commercial 
culture,  ranging  from  70  degrees  to  90 
degrees  during  the  day.  If  your  night 
temperature  is  50  degrees  or  less,  only 
running  up  to  70  degrees  or  80  degrees 
on  sunny  days,  the  general  temperature 
is  much  lower  than  that  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  plant,  and  this  would 
easily  account  for  poor  foliage  and 
loss  of  bloom.  Our  old  friend  H.  A. 
Siebrecht,  who  grew  this  flower  for 
the  high-class  New  York  trade,  gives 
these  temperatures  as  the  result  of  his 
experience.  A  very  light  mulch  of  cow 
manure  is  given  to  bench-grown  plants 
while  forming  flowers,  and  hard 
syringing  is  required  to  keep  down  in¬ 
sect  pests.  This  variety  is  not  as 
easily  handled  as  the  type,  Gardenia 
florida,  more  properly  G.  jasminoides, 
which  is  a  favorite  shrub  in  the  South. 
This  is  not  a  true  Winter  bloomer, 
and  as  it  does  not  produce  flowers  at 
the  time  they  command  the  highest 
price  it  has  been  displaced  commercial¬ 
ly  by  G.  Veitehii.  It  will  bloom  in 
early  Spring’,  and  is  an  attractive  con¬ 
servatory  plant  in  the  North. 


“For  Bumper  Crops 
and  Better  Prices ” 

CORN — Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
Corn.  Fine  for  silage  and  husking, 
producing  good  crops  every  year. 
Our  corn  is  high  in  germination,  is 
selected,  shelled,  graded  and  ready 
to  plant. 

ALFA'LFA —  Hardy  Northwestern 
Grown  Alfalfa.  Clean,  bright,  plump 
seed. 

All  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Our  extra-quality  farm  seeds  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Samples  of 
seeds  desired  gladly  sent  on  request. 

REIST  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  501-A,  Lancaster,  Lane.  Co.,  Penna. 


RIGHT  now  you  should  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  next  garden.  Dreer’s 
1925  Garden  Book  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  reliable  Seeds  and  Plants, 
including  worth-while  novelties,  and 
advice  which  will  insure  your  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  It  offers  the  best 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn, 
Grass,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if youlmention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR 

SEEDS 

Most  of  my  packet  seeds  are  now  5  cents  instead  of 
10  cents.  Same  high  quality  seeds— same  full  size 
packets— only  the  prices  are  reduced. 

OTHER  PRICES  REDUCED  ALSO 
Flower  seeds,  bulbs,  and  shrubs  are  reduced  just 
like  my  garden  seeds.  Send  for  my  new  catalog 
today  if  you  haven’t  one  already.  Order  from  it 
and  save  money  all  around.  Every  order  sent  post 
paid  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or  your  money 
back. 

(RADIO  FANS 

My  Station  KFNF  always  has  a  good 
program  on  the 
air.  Tune  in  and 
I’ll  talk  to  you 
personally. 


HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.i 


26] 


Canadian-grown 

SEED  OATS 


imported  direct  from  Northwest  Canada.  The 
kernels  have  thin  hulls  and  big,  fat  meats.  Yields 
of  80  bushels  per  acre  are  frequent.  Packed  in 
3-bushel  heavy  bags.  Freight  paid  on  9  bushels 
or  more.  Bags  free. 

IVnte  for  Sample ,  Prices  and  Catalog 

OAA  ...  F-  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


HIGH  TEST  SEED  CORN 

Learning  and  Early  Mastodon,  the  two  best 
varieties  for  ensilage  with  actual  test 
of  over  95$  germination. 

Learning  $2  50  per  bu..  Early  Mastodon  $2.75 

per  bu.  Check  with  order.  Bags  free. 
Freight  paid  to  2nd  zone  on  10  bu.  orders. 
Good  seed  is  scarce  this  year  so  order 
now  as  our  stock  is  limited. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS  ;  WINSTED,  CONN. 


CABBAGE SEED 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tes.cd. 
Best  strain.  One-hatf  lb.,  41. 

„  CAULIFLOWER— Snowball, 

One  ounce,  41.  Lost  Bald.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers’  Service  Co.,  Inc.  Middletown,  NY. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Electrical  Foot  Pads 

Could  you  explain  how  to  make  foot 
pads  out  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  how 
to  charge  them  with  electricity? 

Thompson,  Pa..  w.  N.  l. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
“charged  with  electricity,”  and  we  con¬ 
sider  them  of  no  value,  but  if  you  want 
to  wear  that  sort  of  thing  in  your 
shoes  you  can  simply  join  some  bits 
of  thin  zinc  and  copper  at  alternate 
ends  and  wear  them.  If  you  put  them 
next  the  skin  there  will  be  a  faint  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity. 


Cover  Crop  for  Mine  Dumps 

In  this  city  we  are  bothered  by  the 
dust  blowing  oft  the  old  mine  dumps. 
The  owners  of  these  dumps  claim  that 
they  have  tried  every  means  possible 
to  plant  a  cover  crop  on  the  dumps, 
but  as  the  material  has  been  through 
the  cyanide  process  for  the  extraction 
of  gold  it  kills  any  seed  that  is  planted. 
As  various  forms  of  cyanide  are  used 
in  agriculture  I  believe  that  this  is 
not  exactly  true.  Can  you  suggest  a 
crop  that  would  hold?  If  the  cyanide 
left  in  the  grindings  would  kill  all 
crops,  could  you  give  me  the  name  of 
some  chemical  spray  to  neutralize  the 
acid  so  that  a  crop  could  be  planted? 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.  n.  m.  l. 

Not  only  the  remaining  traces  of 
cyanide,  but  the  utter  absence  of  any 
sort  of  humus  make  this  a  very  hard 
problem.  The  only  thing  we  have  been 
able  to  think  of  which  seemed  worth 
a  trial  is  to  spray  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  which  is 
very  cheap,  and  might  act  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  binder,  and  then  try  some  of 
the  “saltweed”  tribe,  Atriplex  semi- 
baccata,  Australian  saltbush,  is  one  of 
them,  which  will  grow  most  anywhere. 
Your  State  Agricultural  Station  ought 
to  give  you  some  help. 


Acid  for  Storage  Battery 

What  acids  and  what  strength  shall 
I  use  for  a  six-volt  storage  battery, 
and  how  care  for  it?  h.  v.  n. 

Strong,  pure,  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
one  generally  used,  but  there  are  so 
many  sort  of  storage  batteries  that  we 
must  tell  you  positively  to  hunt  up  a 
reliable  battery  man,  the  agent  of  that 
sort  of  battery  if  you  can  find  one,  and 
then  follow  his  directions,  or  write  to 
the  makers  and  ask  them  for  direc¬ 
tions.  We  will  not  give  long  distance 
advice  on  storage  batteries. 


Permanganate  of  Potash 
for  Floor  Stain 

I  have  read  that  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  a  good  floor  stain  for  new  floors. 
Will  it  injure  the  wood,  or  cause  it  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  would  paint  or  vanish  stick  to 
the  wood  afterwards?  M.  k. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  will  not 
injure  the  wood  and,  after  the  floor  has 
dried,  since  it  is  applied  in  water  solu¬ 
tion,  the  floor  may  be  treated  in  any  way 
you  wish.  The  stuff  works  by  changing 
to  brown  manganese  oxide  in  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  will  be  a  very  permanent 
stain,  but  may  not  go  very  deep.  So 
much  depends  on  the  kind  of  wood  that 
we  advise  you  to  try  a  bit  of  the  floor¬ 
ing  with  the  stain  before  you  treat  the  en¬ 
tire  floor.  Oxalic  acid,  which  is,  you 
probably  knowr,  poisonous  internally,  will 
take  the  stain  off  your  hands  without  se¬ 
rious  effects,  provided  there  are  no  cuts 
in  the  skin.  F.  d.  c. 


Use  for  Lard  Oil 

I  have  a  large  supply  of  lard  oil,  for¬ 
merly  used  for  miner’s  lamps.  Can  it  be 
used  for  machine  oil,  or  in  paint,  instead 
of  linseed  oil?  Where  can  I  sell  neat’s- 
foot  oil?  B.  H.  E. 

You  cannot  use  lard  oil  in  paints ;  it 
will  never  dry,  as  linseed  oil  dries,  but 
it  is  a  first-class  lubricating  oil,  though 
it  should  not  be  used  for  a  cylinder  oil 
for  autos  or  gas  engines.  Any  large 
amount  of  neat’s-foot  oil  can  be  sold  to 
tanners  or  leather  dressers,  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  being  now  from  $1.30  to  $1.50 
a  gallon.  But  a  small  amount  will  work 
off  rather  slowly,  mostly  to  folks  who 
want  to  waterproof  and  preserve  their 
footwear,  and  do  not  care  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  polished  after  the  treatment. 


‘Do  all  the  members  of  your  intel- 1 
lectual  advancement  organization  make 
speeches?”  “Oh,  no,”  answered  Miss 
Cayenne.  “The  more  useful  ones  make 
the  tea  and  sandwiches.”— Washington 
Star. 


%c  Local  ALPHA  CEMENT  Dealer 

will give/tw  this  valuable  Handbook 

Just  revised 


112  pages 
freely  illustrated 
packed  full  of  good  ideas 

This  book  shows  how  you  can, 
with  ALPHA  CEMENT  and  water, 
turn  sand  and  stone,  or  sand  and 
gravel,  into  handsome,  permanent 
improvements — home,  yard,  farm  or 
business  place. 

No  rust,  no  rot,  no  painting.  Such 
improvements  actually  get  stronger 
with  age.  They  save  money. 


JheAX^WPJDeakristhe  Cement 
Service  man  of  your  Community - 

Call  on  Him 


Fresh  for  supper! 

You  never  know  just  how  good  really  fresh  sweet 
corn  can  taste  until  you  grow  it  in  your  own  garden. 
Or  tender,  melting  peas  only  a  few  minutes  from  vine 
to  table.  That’s  something  money  can’t  buy. 

Figute,  too,  how  much  a  real  home  garden  is 
worth  in  actual  cash,  estimated  conservatively  at  $150 
per  year.  Lay  your  plans  to  have  a  garden  this  year. 
First  of  all  get  a  Planet  Jr.  Seeder  or  Planet  Jr. 
Wheel  Hoe  or  both.  You  drill  grain;  why  not  drill 
your  garden  seed?  You  cultivate  your  row  crops; 
why  not  cultivate  your  garden? 

The  Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe  shown 
here  is  a  miniature  3-shovel  cultivator  thatweedsand 
cultivates  your  whole  garden  in  but  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  takes  with  the  old  hand  hoe.  Takes  a  variety 
of  attachments,  as  hoes,  discs  and  plows  for  making 
seed  furrows  and  tilling.  Be  sure  to  have  a  garden 
and  for  best  results  and  time-saving  work  it  with  the 
famous  Planet  Jr.  Implements.  Get  the  new  Planet 
Jr.  Catalog — from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 

Field  and  Garden  Implements  in  the  World 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Dept.  38  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Grow  what 
you  eat! 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘“live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 
Iron  Aso  Tools 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P.,  4-cycle  air-coolcd  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
AT.  11.  AT.  Alamifucturlng  Oo, 

382  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
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25,000  Bushels 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
oat.  Average  weight,  42-45  lbs.  Average  yield  on  over  a  score 
of  farms  in  the  Eastern  states  from  80  to  117  bushels  per  acre 
Our  stock  is  choice  and  the  price  is  so  low,  every  farmer  who  reads  this* 
'  ad  can  afford  to  sow  them  on  his  farm. 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early,  this  hulled  grain,  weighing  34-38’lbs 
l m*  long  stiff  straw  and  enormously  prolific. 

In  large  lots  $1.00  per  bushel,  bags  free  and  Freight  Prepaio  as  per  pace 
No.  30  of  our  catalog. _ _ 

Samples  for  testing,  Dibble’s  Farm  SeedJCatalog  and  t-< i  >  r-« t-. 
Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Paid  prices,  r  Kr.r. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Bex  B,  Heneeye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

U pa/lniisrfprt  f  r»l*  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  wheat.  Alfalfa, 
neaaquariers  lur  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes. 


This  Catalog  and  Seed£amples+FREE! 


Hoffman's 

Farm  Seeds 


Here’s  the  Seed-Book  for  Business  Farmers. 
Don’tmiss  getting  acopy-its  free.  Justask  for  it. 

This  Book  offers  Quality  Seed  for  all  Farm  Crops.  Good 
sound  Seed  Corn,  testing  92  to  98%— Ten  kinds  of  it— for  the 
Silo  or  Crib.  Oats  that  yield  extra  well— ‘side’  oats  and 
‘sprangle’  types,  seven  kinds.  All  the  Clovers  and  hardy 
Alfalfas,  Barley,  other  grains,  Pasture  Grasses,  Soy  Beans, 
Field  Peas,  Seed  iPotatoes,  Seed  Inoculation,  etc.  etc.  Just 
mail  your  name  and  address  on  Post-Card.  Do  it  now— and 
be  sure  you  look  through  this  Book  before  you  order  your 
1925  Seeds.  You’ll  find  it’s  going  to  pay  you ! 


Box  15 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 


Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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BELL  BRAND 

Northern  Grown 


Send  For 
IsbelFa 
1925 
Catalog 


Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  you  wonderful  yield.  Beware  imported  seed  of  unknown  purity,  ger¬ 
mination  and  hardiness.  Vitality  and  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate  are  bred 
into  Isbell  seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— the  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  on  request  FREE. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  367  Mechanic  St.  (75)  fackson,  Mich. 


Quality  Seeds 
At  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth-while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K.  &  W  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchiise  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 

Select  from  our  illustrated  Catalog  No.  125 
we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  What 
address,  please ! 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


B  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  ear.y  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  fourweeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Success 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
4U.125  i>er  1,000  ;  5,000  for  *5;  10.000  for  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shimnent  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1.000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

aixi  of  all  sizes.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFftLL  NURSERY  CO  RocMall,  Conn. 


GRIMM 

Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL.  This 

is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
truth  about  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  It  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  A  book 
of  1 88  pages  with  two  hundred 
color  pictures  of  the  best  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers! 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  First  write  for  a 
copy  ofBurpee’s  Annual;  thenlook  through 
the  book  and  select  a  regular  10c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free,  and  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  postpaid.  This  free  offer  is 
good  only  until  May  1,  1925.  Write  today. 

- TEAR  HERE - 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

D-19 

Name . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O . State . 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


North  Winds  and  South 

The  snow  came.  All  in  an  afternoon 
traffic  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  State  road  became  a  trackless  white 
expanse,  covered  by  40  inches  of  snow 
which  the  night  wind  heaped  into  moun¬ 
tains.  That  first  day  even  the  cities  were 
marooned.  Men  made  gestures  with  the 
now  respectable  shovel,  and  drove  the 
now  popular  horse  without  considering 
the  station  in  life  and  without  feeling 
the  blush  of  shame.  At  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  a  boy  sat  up  all  night  with  the  mail 
bags  waiting  for  an  overdue  train  that 
came  at  noon  the  next  day.  Mail  de¬ 
liveries  were  not,  and  the  telephone  op¬ 
erators  became  harassed  with  the  volume 
of  business.  Only  the  radio  remained 
unmoved.  The  station  WFBL  at  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gave  espe¬ 
cial  service  by  broadcasting  at  noon  the 
news  of  the  day  as  scanned  from  the 
newspaper  headlines.  This  was  about 
the  only  news  to  be  had  of  the  outside 
world  for  almost  a  week. 

There  were  people  who  looked  for  the 
world  to  end  as  a  result  of  the  eclipse. 
There  were  others  who  charged  the  eclipse 
with  interfering  in  radio  reception. 
Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  small  to 
be  within  scope.  But  what  really  did 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  eclipse  was  a 
period  of  below  zero  temperature,  broken 
by  the  falling  of  fine  powderlike  snow. 
We  had  supposed  30  degrees  to  be  the 
temperature  most  conducive  to  heavy 
snowfall,  but  this  came  down  through 
the  extreme  cold  in  record-breaking 
quantity. 

Looking  out  that  first  morning  after 
the  wind  had  done  its  work  was  like  hav¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  arctic  regions.  A  long 
white  drift  like  a  mountain  range  began 
at  the  pear  tree  and,  clothesline  deep, 
ran  capriciously  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  up  on  the  back  porch.  The 
mail  box  appeared  as  a  bather  in  high 
water.  I  had  a  letter  to  mail,  and  the 
very  idea  of  mailing  a  letter  began  all  at 
once  to  seem  preposterous,  unnecessary, 
Snowbound ! 

So  you  don’t  thrill  at  the  sight  of  big 
snow.  Ozark  woman?  How  true  it  is, 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  us.  A  man 
or  woman  who  can  choose  should  never 
try  to  match  his  or  her  temperament  to 
the  wrong  kind  of  environment.  This  rule 
is  as  irrevocable  as  having  red  hair.  I 
may  take  a  friend  with  me  to  the  woods, 
and  while  I  am  wondering  how  long  I 
can  stay,  she  wonders  how  soon  she  can 
manage  to  get  back  again.  If  it  makes 
you  shiver  with  dread  to  have  the  wind 
howling  around  your  house  at  night,  it 
is  because  you  are  out  of  your  environ¬ 
ment.  The  other  sort  of  person  who 
would  pace  the  floor  tigerishly  at  the 
thought  of  being  a  tenant  in  one  of  a  row 
of  houses,  but  the  thought  leaves  you 
soothed.  You  like  to  know  just  what  to 
expect,  and  there  are  times  when  the 
fear  complex  raises  its  head  in  you,  and 
you  crave  human  contacts.  And  yet  a 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  town  is  try¬ 
ing  to  isolate  herself,  but  unsuccessfully, 
because  a  neighbor  across  the  street  is 
determined  to  be  entertaining. 

For  two  days  the  fall  of  snow  lay 
shifting  as  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It 
ran  from  the  shovel  like  sand,  and  flew 
into  one’s  face  in  a  mist  of  icy  particles 
when  the  wind  caught  it.  Snowshoes 
were  not  a  fad,  but  as  real  a  necessity  as 

auto  would  be  in  ordinary  weather. 
When  daddy  went  to  the  corners  to  meet 
the  road-breakers  he  was  20  minutes 
wallowing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  it.  Even  Pete, 
strong  husky  dog  that  he  is,  dreaded  the 
quicksandish  drifts.  The  weight  of  the 
snow  on  roofs  crushed  in  many  unsound 
buildings,  and  a  voice  over  the  radio  ad¬ 
vised  us  to  scrape  our  roofs.  And  then  ! 

iWhy,  the  south  wind  clapped  its  hands. 
A  little  fairy  song  of  trickling  water  be¬ 
gan  in  the  hollow  depths  of  our  cistern. 
It  was  a  very  large,  very  empty  cistern, 
and  the  music  was  very  sweet  to  our  ears 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  The  snow 
banks  outside  began  to  settle,  and  when 
Old  Sol  came  out  and  glared  at  them 
they  made  a  very  low  obeisance  indeed. 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  south  wind 
saw  fit  to  bring  on  a  thunderstorm  which 
poured  down  a  short  sharp  shower  of 
warm  water  (warm  in  comparison  with 
the  snow).  In  no  time  at  all  you 
wouldn’t  have  recognized  this  for  the 
same  part  of  the  country.  Water  filled 
the  low  places  with  cunning  picturesque 
little  lakes.  Water  ran  over  roads,  and 
not  satisfied  with  filling  cisterns  began 
creeping  into  cellars.  People  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  houses  in  boats  .  .  .  and 
they  called  it  rescue  work.  Just  as  the 
situation  became  generally  threatening, 
there  was  a  sudden  cool  draft  from  the 
north,  and  next  morning  there  we  were 
again  back  in  the  clutches  of  Jack 
Frost.  Only  the  water,  guggling  up 
through  the  ice  when  a  heavy  wheel 
passes  over,  still  reminds  us  of  an  ar¬ 
rested  fate — waiting  for  tomorrow. 

The  result  of  all  this  fluctation  in 
weather  is  of  course,  to  cause  a  like 
fluctuation  on  the  produce  market.  The 
potato  market  had  been  firm  and  when 
out  of  town  supplies  became  cut  off  It 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  hop  10  cents 
a  bushel  higher  on  the  ladder  of  prices. 


This  was  too  much  for  the  hplders  of 
Winter  supplies  to  stand.  They  brought 
in  loads  of  potatoes  to  pelt  it  back  down 
with,  potatoes  being  about  the  cheapest 
thing  they  could  find  to  do  it  with.  And 
so  the  potato  market  got  very  pale  and 
weak  and  is  again  hunting  for  cover.  No 
one  will  take  it  in  either.  I  heard  a 
grocer  saying,  “No,  I’m  going  to  buy  only 
what  I  actually  need.  Most  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  along 
a  few  bushels  to  pay  for  the  groceries, 
and  they  just  about  keep  me  supplied.” 
The  oul.v  thing  for  a  holder  to  do  is  to 
wait  for  potatoes  to  finish  paying  the 
grocery  bills.  Mayhap  at  that  far  dis¬ 
tant  time  he  may  be  apt  to  move  his  stock 
quietly  out  on  the  end  of  a  shovel,  and 
turn  his  back  on  it,  who  knows?  But  then, 
there’s  a  fascination  about  gambling,  and 
if  the  joy  of  speculation  is  to  be  his  Only 
reward,  let  him  take  his  with  philosophy. 

North  winds,  like  south  winds,  do  not 
blow  forever.  mrs.  f.  h.  tjxger. 


A  Woman  Goes  to  School 

I  inclose  an  article  from  the  Ithaca 
Journal  that  is  worth  reading,  and 
has  a  record,  that  for  some  reason, 
those  who  would  like  to  tear  down  our 
one-room  school  never  looked  up. 
Where  could  a  mother,  fay  tfae  side  of 
her  four  children,  find  an  opening  for 
such  an  accomplishment  but  in  a  coun¬ 
try  school?  Would  she  find  a  welcome 
in  our  larger  classes?  And  then  again, 
do  you  believe,  that  such  a  record  of 
work  done,  as  evidenced  by  the  ex¬ 
aminations  passed,  could  be  duplicated 
iu  a  consolidated  school?  Every  family 
residing  in  our  district  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  our  school  and  proud  of  its 
record. 

Stratton  schoo-  is  eight  miles  South 
of  Ithaca,  with  a  well-kept  building 
clothed  in  white;  a  flag  is  always  out 
on  the  staff,  when  school  is  in  session. 
We  have  modern  sanitary  toilets  that 
give  excellent  satisfaction.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  school  is  due  to  one  of  the 
best  teachers  New  York  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Della  A. 
Snyder,  who  has  taught  our  school 
for  12  years.  If  you  read  the  above 
record  of  the  examination  and  then 
multiply  this  by  24,  it  will  give  the 
number  of  examinations  held  since 
Miss  Snyder  has  been  with  us,  some 
idea  what  the  value  of  a  one-room  school 
is  and  has  been  to  our  homes  and  our 
children.  george  hine. 

The  newspaper  clipping  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“That  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others 
whose  names  are  well-known  to 
Americans  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
struggled  to  obtain  an  education  and 
that  people  today  are  striving  for 
knowledge  under  difficult  conditions, 
was  revealed  today  when  results  of 
recent  regents  examinations  in  New- 
field  were  made  public, 

“Among  the  names  of  those  listed  as 
having  passed  various  subjects  was 
found  the  name  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Harvey.  The  fact  that  a  married  wo¬ 
man  should  be  taking  school  examina¬ 
tions  appeared  odd,  and  an  inquiry  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  found  that  no  mistake 
had  been  made  in  filing  the  list  of 
names,  and  that  Newfield  actually  has 
a  married  woman  who  is  going  to 
school. 

“About  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Harvey  and 
her  husband  came  to  Newfield  from 
the  West  and  located  near  the  school- 
house  in  the  Stratton  District.  In  her 
younger  days,  Mrs.  Harvey  had  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  receive  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  when  she  found  herself  close 
to  a  schoolhouse  she  took  advantage 
of  the  chance  it  afforded.  Although  the 
mother  of  four  children  she  determined 
that  ‘where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way’  and  set  about  arranging  her  work 
so  that  she  could  attend  school. 

“Through  the  help  of  neighbors,  she 
arranged  for  the  care  of  two  younger 
children  and  with  the  two  older  ones, 
went  to  school.  There  she  has  been 
in  the  same  classes  as  her  10-year-old 
son  and  keen  rivalry  has  sprung  up 
between  them  for  class  honors,  while 
the  husband  and  father  has  remained 
at  home  doing  his  farm  work.  Mrs. 
Harvey  has  not  spent  all  her  time  in 
the  school,  however,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  home  work.  She  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  at  the  school  in  time  for 
recitations  but  her  studying  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  home. 

“At  the  recent  regents  examinations, 
she  and  her  son  tried  and  passed  geog¬ 
raphy  together  and  she  passed  English 
I.” 
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A  boot — or  something  that  looks  like  a  boot — could  be  made  with 
just  a  sole,  an  insole,  a  lining  and  an  upper. 

You  could  wear  it  a  little  while  but  not  long.  There  are  certain 
parts  of  a  boot  where  you  need  extra  strength.  Where  the  most  wear 
comes  there  must  be  reinforcement.  The  proper  placing  of  these  rein¬ 
forcements  requires  much  study  and  experience. 

Between  the  lining  and  the  outside  of  a  “Ball-Band”  boot  are  10 
pieces  of  reinforcement  made  of  cloth  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
rubber. 

Some  of  these,  for  instance  the  large  pieces  on  the  front  of  the  leg 
and  instep,  are  very  flexible.  Others,  like  the  pieces  that  go  round 
back  of  the  heel,  are  stiffeners  and  are  thicker  and  heavier. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  pieces  in  your  boot  that  makes  it  strong.  In 
fact,  too  many  pieces  would  make  the  boot  too  stiff. 

For  example,  the  reinforcement  at  the  ankle  must  be  such  that  the 
flexibility  is  retained,  but  strengthened  for  the  constant  bending  back 
and  forth. 


Every  one  of  them  means 
More  Days  Wear 


Short  Boot 

Extra  strength  where  strength  is  needed  tc 
withstand  the  strains  of  work  and  wear 


See  the 

and  Ridges 

in  this  Boot 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


Where  the  sole  joins  the  upper,  you  need  enough  material 
to  keep  the  sole  from  breaking  away  and  yet  allow  the  sole  to 
move  with  the  action  of  the  foot. 

When  the  boot  is  all  built  up — that  is,  cemented  together—* 
it  is  put  into  the  vulcanizing  oven,  while  still  on  a  hollow 
aluminum  last,  and  while  under  heat  the  air  is  drawn  out  of 
the  lasts  by  powerful  air  pumps. 

The  entire  boot  is  drawn  down  tight  against  the  last  under 
tremendous  pressure  and  all  the  pieces  are  welded  together 
— lining  reinforcements  and  outside  rubber  all  unite  into  a 
single  piece. 

Your  finished  boot  therefore  shows  the  lines  and  ridges 
where  the  extra  thickness  has  been  added,  and  that  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  every  one  of  them  means  More  Days 
Wear. 


) 


Heavy  Dull  Sandal 

Stout  and  durable. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  It  is  on  every  pair 
of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
“Ball-Band”  write  for  dealer’s  name  and 
the  free  booklet  “More  Days  Wear.”  It 
shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light 
Rubbers,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks  —  something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


Over  Ten  Million  people  like  you  are  buying  and  wearing 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear.  For  over  27  years 
the  Red  Ball  trade  mark  has  been  the  promise  of  More  Days 
Wear  and  these  more  than  ten  million  have  found  that  they 
are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  they  buy  “Ball-Band.” 

We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“T he  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


BALLMBAND' 


Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


4-Buckle  All-Rubber 
Excluder  Arctic 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  383. 

KOIt  SAFE — Colonial  house,  14  rooms,  tourists’ 

accommodation  tea  room;  State  road,  excep¬ 
tional  location,  $7,000.  WM.  H.  SEBRING, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE— Dairy  farm  of  about  90  acres,  3 
miles  from  city  of  Kingston;  price  $0,000. 
JOHN  G.  VAN  ETTEN,  01  John  St.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Good  productive  farm  of  95  acres 
on  stone  road,  excellent  location,  within  10 
miles  Trenton;  10-room  house,  bath,  toilet,  run¬ 
ning  hot  and  cold  water;  good  fruit;  outbuild¬ 
ings  fair  condition;  2  miles  good  town;  with  or 
without  stock  and  implements.  ADVERTISER 
0556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  for  rent,  $50  per  month  rents 
81  acres  land  including  60-acre  peach  orchard 
(crop  frozen  this  year);  0-room  house,  3,600 
size  Newtown  incubator,  13  colony  houses,  0  by 
S,  10  brooder  houses  10  by  12,  with  Newtown 
No.  7  brooders,  8  breeding  pens  with  trapuests 
and  runs,  feed  shed  and  cockerel  pens;  write 
to  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  buildings,  main  high¬ 
way;  price  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  6573,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
two  miles  from  Vineland;  good  7-room  house, 
city  electricity  and  running  water;  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  shop;  fruit,  berries,  fine  shade;  800-bird 
laying  houses,  mostly  new  brooder  houses;  price 
for  quick  sale,  $7,000,  terms  if  desired.  N.  G. 
MAWSON,  Owner,  E.  Chestnut  Ave.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 293-acre  dairy  farm  located  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  80  acres  timber  land;  one  mile 
from  State  road;  terms  reasonable,  to  settle 
estate.  MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  COOK,  F'arming- 
daie,  L.  I.,  N.  YL 


FOR  SALE,  Monmouth  County,  near  Red  Bank, 
six-acre  asparagus  and  poultry  farm;  five- 
room  house,  two  chicken  houses,  stable,  garage; 
2 Vi  acres  in  asparagus,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries;  some  tools;  possession  at  once. 
WM.  E.  HURLEY,  Lincroft,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.; 

7-rooin  house,  large  barn,  etc.  W.  D.  SAW¬ 
YER,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn.  Phone 
727-13.  _ _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  47  acres,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  14  acres  timber;  near  electricity. 
THEODORE  LINGRELL,  Anaeostia,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  240- 
acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  with  or  without 
stock.  ADVERTISER  6595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 219-acre  dairy,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  located  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
BOX  44,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stu.vvesant,  N.  Y. 


53  ACRES  near  market,  good  buildings,  fruit 
and  wood,  stock  and  fools,  full  description 
on  request;  $4,000;  $1,000  required.*  A.  0. 

FOWLER,  R.  1,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  extended  lake 
front  on  Lake  Champlain;  productive  soil  for 
garden  and  field  crops;  several  Summer  camps 
already  located,  affording  good  market;  chance 
for  more  camps  or  to  develop  as  Summer  re¬ 
sort,  community  or  boys  or  girls  camp.  MAY- 
BROOK  FARMS,  Swanton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms, 
macadam  road,  near  churches,  high  school, 
etc.;  low  figure  to  a  quick  buyer.  CHARLOTTE 
STORY,  Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  highly  productive, 
level  farm,  218  acres,  modern  14-room  house, 
all  outbuildings  including  new  poultry  house 
for  800  and  machinery  needed  on  a  modern 
farm;  20  dairy  cattle,  6  horses;  everything  in 
splendid  condition;  $22,000  ;  40  per  cent  cash; 
would  divide  property  to  suit  purchaser:  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Ideal  120-acre  general  farm  near 
village,  %  mile  from  Lincoln  highway,  3 
miles  from  Princeton;  rich  loamy  soil,  land  in 
state  of  cultivation;  excellent  8-room  house, 
pineless  heater  and  water;  possession  at  once; 
reason  for  selling,  death.  FLORA  C.  TICHE- 
NOW,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


100  \CRES  tractor  worked,  15-room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  hot  and  cold;  buildings  enough 
to  hang  7  acres  tobacco;  cow  barn,  ice  house, 
milk  house,  wagon  shed;  half  mile  to  churches, 
schools  and  station;  on  State  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  garden,  23  acres,  outside 
city  limits;  four  greenhouses,  two  dwellings, 
barn  and  hennery,  artesian  water  supply;  ber¬ 
ries,  cherries,  grapes;  home  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sitv:  reason  for  selling,  age.  I.  L.  HOLLEN¬ 
BECK,  136  Cascadilla  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MUST  sell  my  farm,  12  miles  from  Newark, 
N.  J.,  good  road,  loam  soil,  no  stones,  water; 
bargain  to  quick  buyer;  phone  Montclair  9106. 
W.  R.  RHINEHART,  357  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  •”  


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holley,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  Vj  mile  to 
school:  2V>  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6589, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  rent  on  shares,  well  equip¬ 
ped  garden  and  poultry,  50-acre  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EVERYTHING — Beautiful  hillside,  vineyard,  or¬ 
chards,  asparagus,  berries.  Alfalfa,  pasture, 
springs,  woods,  modern  bungalow,  fine  poultry 
plant,  other  buildings;  New  York  28  miles; 
terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  6613,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres: 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  ol 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance:  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor.  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10JK)0;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  to  let,  about  15  acres,  south 
side  Long  Island,  25  miles  NewJYork;  houses 
accommodate  2,000  hens,  barn,  15-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  improvements;  no  agents:  apply  HVVNLR, 
820  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  Sterling  1410-M. 


NINETY-ACRE  farm,  16  miles  from  Albany; 

woodlot,  young  orchard;  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  6612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  and  modern  board¬ 
ing  house,  State  road,  money  maker;  no  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused;  write  for  information. 
HARRY  DYER,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  6  acres,  fruit, 
7-room  bungalow,  gas,  hot  water  beat,  3  large 
poultry  houses,  State  road,  near  schools, 
churches,  depot,  about  500  layers,  with  or  With¬ 
out  stock;  no  fair  offer  refused;  owner,  E.  C. 
GIFHORN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Malaga  Rd.,  Millville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  of  about  five  acres 
with  good  buildings  on  main  road  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6626,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -84  acres,  30  cultivation,  timber, 
fruit;  dwelling  furnished;  outbuildings; 
fenced;  horse,  cattle,  tools,  crops;  price  $6,000. 
JOHN  B.  KEADLE,  Waldo,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  Dutchess  County  dairy 
and  fruit  farm;  equipped  for  grade  A  milk; 
85  miles  New  York;  excellent  soil;  90  acres 
tillable;  with  stock  and  machinery  $12,000; 
without,  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  0624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  small  general  and  boarding  farm,  good 
soil,  fully  equipped  and  running;  near  rail¬ 
road,  boarding  section,  100  miles  New  York, 
American  community;  not  over  $4,000;  give  full 
particulars.  HOBERG,  266  Covert  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  lease  60-acre  farm,  house  'suitable  for 
boarders;  all  buildings  good.  BOX  279,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS  painted  for  farm,  roadside  stand,  tres¬ 
passing,  etc.,  will  last.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ANY  envelope  bearing  postage  stamps  before 
1872  in  bureau,  desk,  trunk,  attic?  Will  pay 
le  to  $10  each,  or  more,  according  to  variety. 
FRED  NORTHRUP,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  Cleveland  tractor,  perfect 
condition;  also  any  part  of  Briscoe  car,  model 
4-38.  CARL  STURM,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Eastern  grown  Delicious  apples.  733 
WYOMING  AVE.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  or  mixed,  $1:  10  lbs., 
$1.90;  prepaid  3d  zone;  price  list  free.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

POWER  SPRAYER,  used  3  seasons,  150-gallon 
tank,  all  in  good  condition;  sickness  cause  of 
selling;  price  $150;  this  is  a  bargain.  Address 
H.  BEATTIE,  Evensburg  Road  and  Ridge  Pike, 
near  Collegville,  Pa. 


PURE  clover  honey  at  following  prices,  prepaid: 

6  lbe.,  $1.50;  12  lbs.,  $2.65;  60  lbs.,  $12. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Box  265,  Milford,  Conn. 


HOUSE  cleaning  approaches;  don’t  burn  en¬ 
velopes  with  stamps  50  years  old;  write  me; 
best  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE- — Newtown  giant  incubator,  1,800- 
egg,  oil  heated;  used  one  season;  price  $275. 
R.  K.  KING,  64  Park  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1-$1.75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Several  hives  and  a  lot  of 
paraphernalia  that  goes  with  them;  must  sell 
on  account  of  death  in  family.  Address  W.  A. 
REHAHN,  P.  O.  Box  207,  Congers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  two-way  sulky  plow  in  good 
condition;  state  price,  make  and  condition. 
L.  A.  JOHNSON,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  wV  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


CEDAR  bean  poles  and  cedar  for  rustic  work, 
also  small  cedars  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  sr>e;  two 
for  $1.60,  postpaid  in  second  zone;  also  a  J. 
B.  Colt  lighting  plant,  new,  has  not  been  un- 
i-rated.  ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central  Bridge, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Prairie  State  incubator,  390  capac¬ 
ity;  new,  never  uncrated;  $54.  WILLIAM 
MEMMLER,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  shell  pecans,  5  lbs.,  medium  size,  $2; 

smaller,  $1.25;  add  postage,  parcel.  VAL¬ 
HALLA  FRUIT  FARM,  Valhalla,  Polk  Co., 
N.  C. 


PT'RE  honey,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1: 

10  lbs.,  $1.90;  dark,  95c,  $1.75;  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid:  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  of  finest  quality,  at  our 
station;  60-lb.  can,  $6:  40  lbs.  or  more,  in  10- 
lb.  pails,  $1.25  each:  5-lb.  pails,  65c  each. 
RAY'  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  %  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon.  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


Schools  for  the  Deaf 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  7  has  just 
reached  rue  and  I  have  read  to  page 
396  where  M.  B.  D.  says  he  knows  of 
no  school  for  the  deaf  alone.  May  I 
not  tell  Mrs.  E.  M.,  who  wants  to 
know  something  of  what  New  York 
does  with  the  money  it  collects  in 
taxes?  It  supports  the  following 
schools  solely  and  only  and  alone  for 
its  deaf  children.  (The  boy  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  over  school  age  in  most  States, 
but  I  believe  lie  can  find  a  place  he 
likes  yet.) 

1.  New  York  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Deaf,  99  Ft.  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  teaches 
baking,  basketry,  carpentry,  chair  can¬ 
ing,  glazing,  cleaning  and  pressing, 
sign  painting,  tailoring,  printing,  wood¬ 
working  and  use  of  tools,  besides  the 
regular  school-room  studies  and  at 
number  of  minor  trades. 

2.  Central  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  teaches,  barbering, 
chair  caning,  printing,  woodworking. 

3.  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf. 
1545  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
teaches  cabinet  work,  carpentry,  metal 
work,  printing,  woodcarving. 

4.  Northern  N.  Y.  School  for  Deaf, 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  teaches  auto  repairing, 
farming,  printing. 

5.  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Deaf,  904-922  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  teaches  carpen¬ 
try,  cabinetwork,  printing  and  sign 
painting. 

6.  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institu¬ 
tion,  2253  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
teaches  carpentry,  printing,  tailoring. 

7.  St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  West¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  teaches  carpentry,  lino¬ 
typing,  printing,  sign  painting,  tailor¬ 
ing. 

In  every  one  of  these  schools  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  studies  are  taught  as  well 
as  lip-reading,  and  the  lip-reading  is 
taught  by  trained  teachers,  not  the 
haphazard  thing  that  life  in  an  ordin¬ 
ary  family  would  give  without  at  least 
a  little  instruction  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  speech  reading. 

Having  been  at  work  with  the  deaf 
for  26  years  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  them  and 
their  welfare  and  I  would  like  to  be 
of  aid  to  this  boy  if  I  can.  If  he  has 
been  to  public  school,  through  the 
grades  and  is  ambitious,  he  could  soon 
pass  the  examinations  to  enter  Gal- 
laudet  College — at  least  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school — which  as  all  should  know, 
is  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  g.  t.  s. 


Treatment  of  Chilblains 

In  reply  to  inquiry  as  to  what  to  do 
for  chilblains,  tell  sufferers  as  soon  as 
feet  are  chilled,  to  bathe  with  ammonia, 
and  keep  feet  away  from  the  fire  or  heat. 
Of  course  ammonia  cannot  be  used  on  a 
raw  sore,  but  will  prevent  chilblains  if 
used  as  soon  as  -discovered.  Another 
thing  (and  this  from  a  good  country  doc¬ 
tor)  when  coming  in  house  cold,  keep 
away  from  fire  until  the  chill  is  off.  One 
does  not  catc-h  cold  so  easily. 

Rockland,  N.  Y.  MRS.  E.  B.  P. 


Brine  for  Chilblains 

Here  is  a  simple  remedy  for  chilblains, 
and  it  has  cured  me.  I  had  my  feet 
frosted,  so  and  tried  everything  that  I 
could  find  and  nearly  ruined  my  feet. 
I  would  not  use  iodine  as  that  has  nearly 
poisoned  me.  Some  can  use  it  and  some 
cannot.  Ask  the  butcher  for  a  kettle  of 
corned  beef  brine.  Put  on  the  stove  and 
heat  it  as  hot  as  your  feet  can  stand, 
and  soak  your  feet  in  this  hot  brine.  If 
chilblains  don’t  go  away  the  first  time, 
do  it  again,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
relief.  There  is  nothing  in  the  corned 
beef  brine  to  hurt  your  feet,  but  it  will 
heal  them.  Care  should  be  taken  once 
you  have  chilblains  not  to  get  the  feet 
wet  and  keep  on  wet  shoes,  and  also  not 
to  get  the  feet  too  hot  or  too  cold  sud¬ 
den  tly.  For  instance,  your  feet  being 
cold,  never  go  too  near  a  hot  fire  or  put 
your  feet  in  the  oven.  The  only  thing 
besides  this  I  found  useful  was  witch 
hazel  and  I  have  tried  almost  everything 
I  could  find.  MRS.  E.  A.  K. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 


Paint  for  Rustic  Work 

What  preparation  is  used  in  painting 
rustic  cedar  wood  to  prevent  the  bark 
peeling  off?  Is  shellac  thinned  with  al¬ 
cohol  a  good  preventive?  P.  J.  R. 

Pompton  Plains,  N.  J. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
which  will  last  very  long  out  of  doors, 
and  shellac,  since  it  is  affected  by  moist¬ 
ure,  is  not  likely  to  work  well,  but  we 
suggest  one  of  the  much  advertised 
“spar”  varnishes,  thinned  with  turps, 
and  used  rather  often.  T.  D,  c. 


Burbank 
Tomato 

Earliest  of  All 

“By  far  the  earliest,  smooth¬ 
est,  largest,  most  productive 
and  best  of  all  early  Toma¬ 
toes,”  says  Luther  Burbank.  The  skin  slips  freely 
from  the  firm  flesh, 
making  it  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  salads.  Un¬ 
surpassed  for  canning. 
Your  garden  is  not 
complete  without  this 
wonderful  Burbank  cre¬ 
ation.  Send  16c  for 
packet;  or  26c  for  two 
packets  (postage  or 
coins) . 

Our  1925  Catalog  has 
over  160  pictures  and 
describes  all  the  best 
Vegetables  and  the  lov- 
liest  Flowers. 

Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

to  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Irea 


□  A  r&  I  O  Prices  Smashed.  Best  standard  makes 
■  V  FA  |  Radiolas.  Crosleys,  Freshman,  Ti  ada 
and  others.  Don’t  buy  anywhere  until  you  getour  lowest 
money-saving  prices.  Write  at  once  stating  what  make 
and  model  you  want  and  whether  you  want  receiver 
alone  or  complete  outfit.  Address,  G.  SIMMS,  Radio.  Lako,  N.Y. 


BEST 

QUALITY 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


I  per  1,000 


E.lIepner,Va„says:  *■§  inn  ...  /lODC  from  your 
I  made  at  the  rate  of  y  I  ,‘»UU  pCl  Hunt  plants. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  save  money  on  your  order. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


“TRUTH  ABOUT" 

GET  IT  by  UAI) 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  Idlewild  Farms 


STRAWBERRIES 

and 

OTHER  THINGS 
IT’S  FREE 
Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept.  N  Allegan,  Michigan 


Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  |hHraurbs 

Leading  varieties.  Low  prices.  All  guaranteed.  Send 
for  list.  BERT  BAKElt  Jloosick  Falls,  N .  Y. 


High - 
Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha,  Barley,  Cornelliau 
Oats ;  Cobbler,  Russet,  Green 
Mt.  Potatoes;  Cornell  No.  11 
Corn.  State  grown  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEEDOT^riTi 

Botli  hulled  and  unhulled  seed.  E.T.  WATTERS.  Port  Murrj.H.  J 


PflT A  TflPQ _ Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, Green  Mt., Heavy w’t, Rose, 

lU  I  H  I  Ulu  Queen,  Reel, Sixw8,fc>p](lg.Others.C. FORD, Fishers, NT 


Gertilied  Irish  Gobbler  ?a"oefarGrewn°on  m.r'own 

farm.  Write  N .  A.  ItAKEU  A  SONS,  Fulrport,  N.Y. 


PflTATflPQ  Certified  seed.  Raleighs  and  Russet  at  at- 

ru  I  H  I  ULO  tractive  prices.  E.  Weeks  Locke,  N.  Y. 


pnLinoo  B|lraI  Russets,  Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

UOCU  ruidluco  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

*  (2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 

tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tH  St.,  New  York  City 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  I 

Is  It  Summer? — It  doesn’t  seem  as 
though  Summer  could  'be  here  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  wonderful  weather.  We  had  a 
nine-day  thaw,  warm  and  foggy,  and  now 
the  snow  is  practically  all  gone  and  it 
is  so  warm  aud  sunny.  But  there  will 
be  plenty  of  Winter  yet.  The  Parson 
put  in  his  order  for  phosphate  through 
the  Grain  Buyers’  Association.  We  will 
try  to  put  in  even  more  corn  than  last 
year.  We  must  have  a  hundred  baskets 
of  ears  on  hand  now  and  with  grain  as  it 
is,  it  is  mighty  good  stuff  to  have.  All 
the  Spring  and  Summer,  the  hens  with 
an  all  outdoor  run  will  need  little  else 
and  will  pay  the  biggest  profit  of  any¬ 
thing  anyone  could  possibly  keep  round 
here.  We  shall  not  put  in  many  pota¬ 
toes — only  enough  for  ourselves.  Corn  is 
the  crop.  The  cows  have  not  had  500 
lbs.  of  hay  since  pasture,  only  silage  and 
cornstalks — cut  up  with  the  old  Ford. 
AVe  plan  each  year  to  sell  enough  hay  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  can  easily  do 
that  this  year  again.  Some  difference 
whether  you  sell  hay  or  buy  hay — corn 
crop  settles  it. 

No  Pigs. — With  pork  going  up  so  will 
people  keep  pigs  again?  Practically  every¬ 
one  here  went  out  of  keeping  even  one 
pig.  People  who  didn’t  think  a  farm  was 
a  farm  without  a  pig  on  it,  gave  them  up. 
Pasturing  pigs  around  here  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  success.  The  Parson  thought 
some  of  putting  some  pigs  down  in  the 
swamp  where  we  blew  out  the  ditch  but 
he  fears  they  would  work  the  dirt  back 
into  the  ditch  again.  There  is  a  lot  of 
skunk  cabbage  and  the  pigs  would  dig  it 
out  and  eat  up  all  the  roots.  The  Par¬ 
son  heard  about  some  pigs  a  man  was 
said  to  have  down  in  New  Jersey.  A 
man  saw  these  pigs  in  a  pasture  and  they 
kept  running  up  to  the  trees  and  would 
root  around  them  a  little  then  suddenly 
they  would  prick  up  their  ears  and  lis¬ 
ten  a  bit — then  away  to  another  tree  and 
keep  going  the  rounds.  Sometimes  they 
would  rush  clear  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  pasture.  He  certainly  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  this  and  went  and  saw  the  man 
that  owned  the  pigs.  The  man  knew  all 
about  it.  He  used  to  go  out  into  the 
pasture  and  call  the  pigs  for  their  dinner. 
But  he  lost  his  voice  so  he  had  to  rap 
on  the  bucket  with  a  stick  when  he  came 


with  their  dinner.  Now  they  were  run¬ 
ning  themselves  thin  from  tree  to  tree 
“on  account  of  them  pesky  woodpeckers.” 

The  Eclipse. — This  is  an  old  story 
by  this  time,  but  its  memory  will  for¬ 
ever  be  so  clear  in  the  Pastoral  Parson’s 
homestead,  partly  to  be  sure  on  account 
of  the  eclipse  itself,  and  almost  more  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  terribly  cold  that  morn¬ 
ing.  How  excited  Clossie  was  when  the 
first  “bite”  appeared  on  the  sun.  He 
rushed  over  to  the  barn  and  forthwith 
Shelley  and  the  Parson  put  the  harness  on 
old  Jim  and  hitched  him  in  the  sled.  To 
think  of  Mrs.  Parson  piling  out  in  a  rush 
at  that  time  in  the  morning  aud  with 
the  thermometer  five  below  and  going  up 
into  tbe  woods  and  out  on  top  of  the 
hill.  How  cold  it  was.  Ta  began  to  cry 
and  Mrs.  Parson’s  feet  were  like  chunks 
of  ice.  We  had  a  lot  of  hay  and  robes 
in  the  old  sled  but  what  were  they?  AVe 
ought  to  have  the  Parson’s  old  big  soap¬ 
stone  hot.  Might  exactly  as  well  have 
stayed  right  on  the  south  porch  and  seen 
it  all.  No  one  around  here  saw  the  great 
shadow  so  much  talked  about.  People 
were  rather  disappointed  it  was  not 
darker  here,  probably  the  snow  helped 
to  make  it  so  light  all  the  time.  The  lit¬ 
tle  flickering  shadows  on  the  snow  were 
very  plain  and  quite  wonderful.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  rapid  change  in  temperature.  It  was 
certainly  a  weird  queer  shadow  that  filled 
our  valley. 

Men  in  Church. — The  Parson  wrote 
quite  a  bit  last  time  about  getting  men 
to  go  to  church — especially  where  they 
are  all  out  of  the  habit  of  going.  Well, 
since  then  we  had  a  pancake  supper  given 
by  the  men.  Such  a  good  time  as  we 
had,  and  the  pancakes  were  great.  We 
had  it  on  a  collection  basis  again,  and, 
when  the  hat  went  around  one  man  gave 
a  five-dollar  bill.  Three  others  at  least 
gave  a  50-cent  piece  for  their  supper, 
and  the  usual  price  in  this  town  is  25 
cents.  Afterward  we  all  went  upstairs 
in  the  town  hall  and  had  games  and 
dancing.  Have  you  ever  tried  indoor 
volley  ball  with  a  toy  balloon?  That  is 
a  great  game  and  the  balloon  is  so  light 
that  it  will  not  hurt  anything — not  even 
a  kerosene  lamp  chimney.  You  can  play 
it  with  just  a  rope  across,  but  it  pays 
to  get  a  light  inexpensive  volley  ball  net. 


Any  number  can  play  on  each  side. 

A'ermont  Clubs. — The  Parson  was  up 
to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  other  day  to 
speak  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Club.  They  had  over  a  hundred 
present.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  organization.  There  was  some  con¬ 
cern  as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
people  who  actually  were  born  in  Arer- 
mont  are  gone,  will  their  children  be  so 
interested  in  keeping  up  the  memory  of 
the  old  State?  In  the  Spring  this  club 
pulls  off  a  wonderful  maple  sugar  party. 
Just  the  syrup  and  sugar  cost  them  $65 
last  year.  They  put  snow  in  cold  storage 
in  big  barrels  and  keep  it  till  this  party 
which  comes  off  in  April.  Among  other 
things  which  they  serve  at  the  feast  may 
be  found  lumps  of  salt  cod  fish,  which 
you  can  chew  on  at  leisure.  This  is  a 
new  one  even  on  the  Parson.  He  has 
chewed  many  a  bite  of  salt  codfish  around 
on  the  old  farm,  but  he  never  shared  it 
with  his_  best  girl  at  a  sugar  party.  The 
Parson  is  hoping  to  go  up  to  their  next 
party  and  do  some  speaking  around  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  The  Parson 
met  a  fellow  there  who  used  to  farm  it 
some  near  Barre  and  Montpelier.  He 
hired  a  farm  once  and  the  man  moving 
out  left  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar, 
hoping  to  sell  them  to  the  new  owner.  He 
said  there  must  be  over  a  hundred  bushels 
in  the  pile  and  all  he  pretended  to  ask 
for  them  was  $15,  which  this  man  paid. 
He  measured  out  115  bushels  of  fine 
quality  and  took  them  into  Barre  and 
peddled  them  out  for  25  cents  a  bushel. 
His  maple  syrup  he  sold  on  this  place 
for  30  cents  a  gallon  and  his  pork  brought 
4 y>  cents  a  pound.  No  wonder  the  farms 
in  Arermont  were  deserted. 

Looking  Up. — But  the  Parson  agrees 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  farming  is  sure 
to  look  up  in  this  country.  Sixty  years  ago 
in  Connecticut  there  were  1,800,000  acres 
of  land  in  tillage.  You  can  lop  off  a 
100,000  and  that  will  leave  1,700,000. 
Then  you  can  lop  off  the  million  and 
that  will  'leave  what  we  are  trying  to 
cultivate  today.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  Connecticut  is  decreasing  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a  year  and  the  number  of 
chickens  is  growing  less  at  the  rate  of  9,- 
000  a  year.  With  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  it  will  not  take  forever  to  see  where 
prices  are  likely  to  be.  The  price  of  eggs 
has  kept  up  wonderfully  this  Winter. 

A  Sunday  Dinner. — The  above  was 
written  Saturday  night  and  here  it  is 
Sunday  and  we  are  just  back  from  church 
— four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  AVe  went 
down  to  that  place  where  we  are  trying 
to  get  men  interested  in  church,  and  if 
we  cannot  do  that  we  will  try  the  boys 


and  raise  up  some  men  in  the  church. 
Well,  we  had  most  half  men  and  boys  to¬ 
day.  All  the  local  confirmation  class 
boys  were  out  to  church  or  Sunday 
School.  A  whole  pew  full  looked  nice  in 
church.  Then  we  had  Sunday  School 
and  then  the  Parson  announced  that  after 
Sunday  School  there  was  going  to  be  a 
pancake  fry  in  the  parish  house  and  all 
could  stay  who  wished.  Some  could  not 
stay  but  we  had  17  remain — all  the  boys 
and  some  of  the  girls.  AVe  had  a  fire  in 
the  basement  of  the  parish  house,  and 
we  stirred  up  those  cakes.  One  good  wo¬ 
man  brought  a  piece  of  pork  and  we 
sliced  that  off  to  fry  them  in  and  soon 
the  eating  began.  What  a  lot  of  cakes 
they  did  eat ;  and  what  a  good  time  they 
all  had.  AVe  had  cocoa,  too,  and  one  loaf 
of  bread,  and  we  played  games  and  all 
wanted  to  know  if  we  couldn’t  do  this 
again  next  Sunday.  We  may  not  be  able 
to,  as  next  Sunday,  we  all  go  visiting 
over  to  the  Congregational  Church  for 
the  morning  service.  A  farm  woman  who 
had  three  boys  and  a  girl  present  today 
and  who  was  helping  stir  up  the  cakes, 
remarked,  “These  are  the  first  Sundays  in 
all  my  life  that  I  have  not  had  to  beg 
and  urge  and  force  my  children  to  go  to 
church  or  Sunday  School.  Now  it’s  all 
the  other  way.  ‘Aren’t  you  ’most  ready?’ 
‘Isn’t  it  time  to  go?’  ‘Won’t  we  be 
late?’  This  is  all  I  hear  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.  Some  change  from  what  it  used  to 
be.” 

Learn  Something. — This  woman  went 
on  to  say  how  her  boys  liked  to  hear  the 
sermon  and  said  they  learned  something. 
In  a  recent  test  in  Harvard,  it  was  found 
that  the  men  would  go  to  church  where 
they  learned  something.  Shouting  out 
the  same  old  platitudes  over  and  over 
again  will  only  drive  people  away  from 
the  church — almost  as  quick  as  scolding 
will.  Today  the  Parson  talked  on  what 
Lincoln  would  see  if  he  should  come  back 
and  look  over  the  colored  people  for  whom 
he  died ;  523  received  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  one  year  and  20  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
They  own  78  banks  with  a  capital  of 
three  and  a  half  billions.  Their  banks 
did  better  than  a  $36,000,000  business 
last  year.  One  of  their  over  40  insur¬ 
ance  companies  writes  over  200.000  poli¬ 
cies  a  year.  They  have  over  5,000  patents 
registered  at  Washington.  Practically 
the  whole  oiling  system  of  a  great  mod¬ 
ern  locomotive  was  invented  by  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  McCoy,  and  the  first 
man  to  perform  a  successful  operation 
on  the  human  heart  was  a  colored  phy¬ 
sician. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Mapes  Famous  Fertilizers 

Permanent— Powerful-Profitable 


Made  to  Produce  Quality 
Availability  without  Acidity 
Basis  Bone  and  Guano 


The  choicest  and  most  varied  forms  of  Plant  Food,  selected 
and  prepared  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Use  them  and  know  you  have  done  your  best  for  your  crops. 

Send  for  prices  and  new  pamphlet 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


•  • 


270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Our  Special? 
Proposition  on 

EDDY  PLOWS 


THE  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  will  not  go  back  to  old  methods,  but  will  maintain  their  war 
standards  and  inquire  into  new  ways  to  excel  them,  if  possible. 

They  will  help  you 
maintain  improved 
farm-production 
methods. 

Nos.  5-A-12  and 
5-A-14 


These  famous  plows 
are  the  result  of  93 
years  of  honest 
plow  making. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  investigate 

EDDY  PLOWS 


No.  36-S  REVERSIBLE 
HILLSIDE  PLOW 


The  5-A  Eddy  Plow 
looks  good”  to  wise 
farmers  on  first  sight. 

Its  ease  of  handling 

and  evenness  of  running,  when  they  come  to  use  it,  abun¬ 
dantly  confirm  their  first  impression.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  the  design  of  the  share,  moldboard  and  landside 
— a  design  so  perfect  that  the  plow  turns  a  true,  even  fur¬ 
row  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plowman.  Chilled 
moldboard  of  uniform  hardness  and  scouring  qualities, 
made  by  the  special  Eddy  process,  suited  to  any  soil. 
Standard  firmly  bolted  to  beam.  Moldboard,  share  and 
landside  can  he  quickly  removed  and  replaced  without 
throwing  beam  out  of  alignment. 


While  designed 
primarily  for  hill¬ 
side  work,  it  is  a 
splendid  general 
utility  plow.  Runs 
evenly  and  handles  easily  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Equipped 
with  either  coulter  or  jointer.  These  reverse  automatic¬ 
ally  with  shift  of  plow  from  right  to  left,  always  keeping 
in  alignment  with  cutting  edge.  Improved  coulter  block 
now  arranged  above  beam  makes  it  impossible  for  dirt  or 
trash  to  get  into  working  parts  and  clog  them  and  pre¬ 
vents  foot  latch  becoming  unlocked.  Numerous  addi¬ 
tional  features  which  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  selling 
hillside  plows. 


Replacing  of  worn  parts 

with  new  parts  easy.  Many  other  special  features. 

Ask  for  Eddy  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  these  and  other  Eddy 
Plows,  especially  the  Eddy  No.  666,  Reversible  Sulky  Plow,  with  special  Eddy  features  which 
make  it.  the  ideal  plow  for  the  farmer  who  can  use  a  sulky  plow.  Give  name  of  dealer, 

EDDY  PLOW  WORKS,  40-50  EDDY  ST.,  GREENWICH,  fl.  Y. 
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—HALF  AS  OFTEN— 

There’s  twice  as  much  plant  food  in  International  Multiple- 
Strength  Fertilizer  as  there  is  in  standard  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  but  not  twice  the  price!”  Think 
of  the  saving  in  handling,  the  saving  in  hauling  and  drilling! 
Each  figure  in  the  analysis  indicates  a  unit  of  plant  food.  Thus  an 
8-16-8  Multiple-Strength  contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as 
a  4-8-4. 

All  International  Fertilizers  are  made  up  well  in  advance  of  the 
shipping  season.  This  insures  thoroughly  cured  goods  which 
drill  easily. 

AsJc  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
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mtemational  (Agricultural  Corporation . 


BOSTON 


Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 

BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 


I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ 


Address _ 


Town. 


State _ 
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Our  Winter  Picnic 

Last  Friday  evening  six  of  our  rural 
schools  united  in  a  Winter  picnic.  The 
place,  in  accordance  witli  the  weather 
was  not  our  usual  wave-beaten  shore 
but  the  village  hall,  which  is  located 
within  sound  of  the  water,  but  is  much 
more  comfortable  just  now  than  the 
snow-covered  sand. 

The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  ol 
District  No.  1  was  the  hostess  of  the 
occasion,  had  invited  the  five  neigh¬ 
boring  districts  and  made  all  necessary 
arrangements.  Everyone  was  invited, 
grandparents  and  babies,  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins,  all  the  old  neighbors  and 
families  by  dozens.  The  result  was  a 
crowd  of  about  350  folks,  of  whom  at 
least  200  were  children.  For  several 
days  the  roads  had  been  impassable, 
and  when  the  storm  -was  finally  over 
and  the  picnic  night  dawned  clear  and 
bright  every  one  seemed  glad  to  have 
a  place  to  go  to.  In  fact  District  No. 
1  was  a  little  overwhelmed  when  the 
bobs  began  to  dash  up  to  the  door  and 
the  people  to  crowd  in. 

“There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like 
a  bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching 
and  hustling, 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden 
shoes  clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues 
chattering, 

And  like  fowls  in  a  barnyard  when 
barley  is  scattering, 

Tn  came  all  the  children  running, 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes  fund  teeth  like 
pearls.” 

The  hall  was  filled  with  picnic  tables. 
The  picnic  baskets  were  unpacked  and 
each  school  seated  with  its  teacher. 
Each  school  brought  their  own  send- 
wiches,  salad,  cake  and  so  on,  and 
District  No.  1  furnished  hot  scalloped 
potatoes,  cocoa  and  coffee  for  the 
crowd.  After  the  children  had  finished 
their  supper  the  tables  were  again 
filled  with  the  grown  people.  Then  all 
having  been  served,  the  tables  and  saw 
horses  were  shunted  into  the  basement 
and  the  chairs  arranged  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  program  was  good. 
Each  school  furnished  two  numbers  of 
their  own  choosing.  Some  repeated 
work  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Christmas.  And  there  were  some  patri¬ 
otic  selections  as  February  is  the  pa¬ 
triotic  month.  Washington,  Lincoln, 
St.  Valentine  and  Longfellow  were  all 
remembered.  We  all  had  a  good  time 
and  would  like  to  do  it  again. 

Pultneyville,  N.  Y.  r.  a.  c. 


Painting  Maple  Sap  Buckets 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  have 
asked  if  tin  buckets  used  in  gathering 
maple  sap  may  safely  be  painted  in¬ 
side  and  out  when  they  begin  to  give 
way  to  rust.  We  sent  this  question 
to  a  number  of  readers  in  Vermont, 
but  do  not  seem  to  get  much  in  the  way 
of  experience — so  we  reprint  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Ormsbee  several  years  ago: 

“If  rightly  done  the  scheme  will  aid 
in  lengthening  the  life  of  the  buckets. 
The  correct  way  is  to  scrape  off  all  the 
rust.  Perhaps  this  may  he  done  with 
a  piece  of  sandpaper,  and  perhaps  a 
small  file  may  be  necessary.  Then  wash 
with  rather  weak  muriatic  acid,  cover 
with  finely  pulverized  rosin,  lay  a 
piece  of  solder  upon  the  spot  and  melt 
the  solder  with  a  hot  soldering  iron. 
After  that  paint  witli  a  good  lead  and 
oil  or  zinc  and  oil  paint.  Watch  the 
buckets  and,  in  the  future,  as  soon  as 
a  spot  of  rust  is  seen  give  the  same 
treatment.  Of  course  the  buckets 
must  be  wiped  dry  before  being  stored 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  but  even  this 
does  not  always  prevent  the  rusting  of 
the  tin  now  in  use.  I  am  told  by  an 
extensive  manufacturer  of  maple  sugar¬ 
making  equipment  that  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact,  that,  of  late  years  the  use  of 
oil  in  plating  has  been  superseded  by 
a  more  modern  process,  and  acid  sub¬ 
stituted  in  its  place,  and  that  small 
particles  of  the  acid  remain  between 
the  tin  and  the  plate  and  eventually 
corrode  the  tin.  thus  causing  it  to  rust 
from  the  under  side.  Also,  that  ar¬ 
senic  was  formerly  employed  to  give 
hardness  and  rust-resisting  properties 
to  the  tin,  and  that  this  is  no  longer 
used.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  tin  of  today  does  not 
possess  the  wearing  properties  that 
were  possessed  by  the  tin  of  50  years 
ago.” 


and  Power 
Hercules 


Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  V  ■  |  B 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JLwDown 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E,,1 
er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  orices  and  catalog — get  my 
1925  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

n _  ’  ready  to 

D  Fres.  .  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St. 


Centerville,  Iowa 


Hercules 


) WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand ,  8  to  1 6  in .  d  iam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  $ 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
'—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  you  are  ambitious,  physically  lit. 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

THE  BARTLETT  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Eipert  Company 
THE  NEXT  CLASS  WILL  BEGIN  MARCH  FOURTH 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm  Uten¬ 
sils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  ana  more  money?  We  have  for 
immediate  shipment ;  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.  and 
can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after  receiving: 
order.  If  interested  write  for  Catalogue  ,*B’‘  stating:  number  of 
trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


CASH  Z  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
I  any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  T11E  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 

“Bergenport  Brand ” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 


T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


lliilllllililllillllllllllllllllllllllllllimiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Agents  Wanted 

Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 
pressure,  in  ample  supply  as  needed.  Full 
line  of  different  sizes  for  all  requirements. 

Permanent,  Profitable  Work 

Any  energetic  man  can  earn  a  steady  and 
lucrative  income  and  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business. 

Big  Demand — Easy  to  Sell 

Every  farm,  country  house  or  store  needs 
running  water.  Will  you  take  the 
profitable  orders  ?  We  ship  direct 
to  your  customers,  collect  and 
send  you  checks  for  commissions. 
Get  Started  Now 
Get  the  agency  for  your 
county.  Write  us  today.  We 
send  complete  selling  outfits 
free.  Send  local  references. 

MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  tanks  and  pumps  in  the  world 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


There’s 
Better  Paint 

Than  This  at  Any  Price! 

GUARANTEED  HOUSE  PAINT 

These  paint  products  will  Some  up  to  your  highest  ex¬ 
pectations  in  spreading  and  wearing  qualities,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fastness  of  color. 

1  Gallon  Cans .  .  $2.10  25  Gallon  H  Barrels.  .  $2.00 

5  Gallon  Kits.  .  .  2.08  50  Gallon  Barrels.  .  .  1.95 


HIGH  GRADE  VARNISHES! 

HB-35.  Wearing  floor  varnish  per  gallon . $2.50 

HB-40.  Inside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.00 

HB-45.  Outside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.25 

rprci  Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Paint  Color 
"  Guide  Card,  showing  actual  colors  of 


outside  and  inside  paints,  stains,  etc..  No.  HB.37 

Dept.  HB-  37 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

3Sth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 


SAW 


iGuaranteed . 


Hertzler  &Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
_all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford.  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa* 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  It.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy°fitpthey  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
y  I1  a.*  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1. 00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bird  Notes 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  up  the  new 
bluebird  and  wren  houses  and  to  clean  out 
the  old  ones,  for  while  the  wrens  do  not 
come  until  Summer  is  really  here,  al¬ 
most  any  morning  we  may  expect  to  hear 
the  soft,  sweet  song  of  the  bluebird,  that 
song  which  is  perhaps  a  little  sad,  but 
always  full  of  hope.  It  will  he  some  time 
before  they  are  nesting,  but  they  like  to 
find  their  homes  in  readiness  when  they 
first  return  from  the  South.  Then,  too, 
the  English  sparrows  are  beginning 
to  nest,  and  if  they  are  discouraged  suf¬ 
ficiently  they  will  have  given  up  trying 
to  appropriate  the  boxes  to  their  own  use 
by  the  time  the  bluebirds  are  ready.  To 
discourage  the  sparrows,  traps  used  at 
the  barns  are  effective  and  another  fairly 
successful  method  is  to  shoot  off  a  small 
rifle  in  the  place  where  you  do  not  wish 
them  to  congregate.  While  the  sparrows 
are  far  from  stupid  they  seem  to  think 
that  some  day  you  may  be  successful  and 
hit  one  of  their  number.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
things  a  bird  lover  has  to  deal  with,  for 
they  drive  away  songbirds  and  destroy 
their  eggs  and  nestlings. 

A  news  item  from  a  paper  published 
50  years  ago  states,  “A  few  English  spar¬ 
rows  have  been  seen  on  our  streets,  it  is 
hoped  they  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
this  cold  climate.”  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  a  calm  and  serene  disposition 
considerably  upset  by  their  exasperating 
chatter  can  well  wish  the  climate  of  50 
years  ago  had  been  rigorous  enough  to 
kill  every  one  of  them.  Many  are  won¬ 
dering  if  the  starlings,  which  have  been 
seen  frequently  in  this  vicinity  this 
Winter,  may  not  in  time  become  as  much 
of  a  nuisance  as  is  the  sparrow. 

While  we  shall  welcome  all  the  Spring 
birds  when  they  come  we  shall  greatly 
miss  the  birds  that  have  been  coming  to 
our  feeding  shelf  all  Winter.  One  nut¬ 
hatch  with  a  drooping  wing  has  been  a 
daily  visitor  for  three  Winters.  Lately 
he  has  learned  to  conserve  his  energy. 
There  is  always  a  sunflower  head  fast¬ 
ened  securely  against  the  living-room  win¬ 
dow  and  the  birds  pick  out  a  seed  and 
carry  it  to  a  crevice  in  a  tree  to  crack 
and  eat.  This  nuthatch  sits  on  the  sun¬ 
flower  head  and  picks  out  the  seeds,  dis¬ 
carding  all  that  are  not  well  filled.  When 
he  finds  one  that  suits  him.  he  sticks  it 
back  in  the  head  and  cracks  it  with  his 
bill,  thus  saving  himself  the  labor  of 
flying  to  and  fro  from  the  tree,  and  at, 
the  same  time  keeping  the  chickadees, 
the  downy  and  hairy  woodpecker  and  his 
own  mate  from  eating  until  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  and  flown  away  to  a  nearby  tree  to 
get  a  bit  of  suet  for  dessert. 

Birds  are  less  shy  about  coming  close 
to  the  house  if  there  are  shrubs  and  trees 
near.  Make  a  note  of  this  when  plan¬ 
ning  the  Spring  planting;  if  particularly 
desirous  of  having  birds  next  Winter, 
plant  some  seed  or  berry  bearing  shrubs 
especially  for  them.  Another  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  until  next  Winter  is  to 
build  some  sort  of  a  shelter  out  in  the 
fields  or  woods  in  which  to  feed  pheasants 
and  other  game  birds,  then  when  heavy 
snow  storms  come  they  will  know  where 
to  find  food,  for  it  is  the  food  supply 
rather  than  the  temperature  which  de-' 
termines  whether  they  live  or  die.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  heavy  snowfall  many  game 
birds  starved  to  death,  leaving  all  too 
few  to  greet  the  coming  Springtime  and 
the  return  of  their  smaller  brothers  from 
the  South. 

In  some  homes  where  there  is  sickness, 
worry  or  trouble  this  Springtime  may 
seem  long  in  coming,  but  in  normal  times 
your  real  farmer,  who  loves  his  job,  will 
feel  that  the  Winter  has  not  been  half 
long  enough.  For  in  November  he  has 
had  visions  of  mending  harness,  repairing 
farm  machinery  and  making  potato  crates 
after  the  regular  Winter  work  and  chores 
are  done;  of  long  stormy  days  when  there 
will  be  a  chance  to  work  on  farm  ac¬ 
counts,  to  read  the  farm  papers,  and  to 
study  out  new  methods  of  making  the 
farm  pay;  of  long  evenings  in  which  to 
read  aloud  and  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  his  family.  His  wife,  too,  has  had 
much  the  same  plans  within  her  own 
sphere,  and  both  feel  when  the  first 
warm  days  of  Spring  arrive,  bringing 
their  new  work  of  planting  and  house¬ 
cleaning,  that  the  Winter  is  over  too 
soon,  and  that  so  few  of  the  long  cher¬ 
ished  plans  are  accomplished.  However, 
a  farmer’s  life  is  one  long  series  of  ad¬ 
justed  and  re-adjusted  hopes  and  plans, 
so  they  remember  there  is  another  Win¬ 
ter  coming  and  cheerfully  take  up  the 
new  tasks  together,  for  was  not  the  blue¬ 
bird’s  song  more  hopeful  than  sad? 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Self-taught  Lip  Reading 

Reading  Dr.  Dean’s  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  lip  reading,  I 
wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  information  from  a  written 
communication,  so  a  deaf  person  could 
derive  any  help  from  it?  There  is  a 
school  near  my  home,  but  when  I  asked 
for  information  they  said  my  age  would 
prevent  my  attending.  I  hear  of  people 
who  have  'been  gelf-instructed  in  lip  read¬ 
ing  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything,  though  I  have  tried 
many  times.  f.  c.  C. 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 


GiUti 


BALLOONS 

Will  Double 
the  Value  of 
Your  Car  — 

Now  you  can  make  your  car  work  all  winter 
and  spring— regardless  of  road  and  weather!  Just 
equip  with  Firestone  full-size  balloons.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  busy  farmers  now  ride  on  these  big 
low-pressure  tires — without  worry  about  the 
road  ahead.  They  are  built  flexible  and  strong 
by  Firestone  Gum -Dipping  and  will  give  you  a 
new  idea  of  comfort  —  smooth  the  ruts— absorb 
vibration  and  make  driving  trouble-free. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  find  them  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  tires  you  ever  used. 

Let  a  Firestone  dealer  make  the  changeover 
for  you.  Prices  are  reasonable,  and  he  will  give 
you  liberal  allowance  on  your  old  tires. 

^firestone 

The  Standard  of 
Low  Pressure  Cords 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR 


For  Greater  Profiis^fiT6rseA?wer 
Instead  of  Horse  Flesh! 

THE  CENTAUR — a  powerful  steel  “horse” — untir¬ 
ing — ever  ready— furnishes  abundant  power  when  and 
where  you  need  it.  Gives  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
handling  all  field  work  quickly — economically — and  with  little 
effort.  Replaces  the  work  of  horses  with  sure,  dependable , 
low-cost  power! 

For  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  cultivating  the  CENTAUR  TRACTOR 
has  no  equal.  It  never  tires,  never  loses  time— but  is  “on  the  job”  ready  for 
action  every  minute  of  the  day.  It  is  light  weight,  strong,  easily  handled — 
and  costs  only  10  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 

A  RIDING  TRACTOR  FOR  EVERY  JOB! 

The  CENTAUR  operator  rides  on  every  job — including  plowing.  This 
sturdy  tractor  has  reverse  gears  and  backs  under  its  own  power.  Short  and 
compact,  it  turrts  easily.  Automatic  governor  regulates  motor  speed  without 
throttle  adjustment.  Hyatt  Roll¬ 


er  Bearings  and  Air  Cooled  “New 
Way”  Motor.  Five  years  in  the 
field  has  proven  its  thorough 
dependability. 

Write  today — or  mail  the  coupon 
— for  the  complete  story  of  what 
this  truly  wonderful  farm  power 
unit  will  do  for  you. 

->  The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

65  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 
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The  Central  Tractor  Company, 

65  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

Please  send  CENTAUR  Catalog  to 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  DAT  ON  A  DAIRY  RANCH 

Part  III 

The  red  bull  and  old  Lop-horn  led  their 
followers  straight  across  the  prairie  to 
a  wide  valley  where  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
ltiver  makes  a  wide  curve  as  it ’swings 
around  as  if  to  delay  its  inevitable  plunge 
into  the  Platte.  This  is  or  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  of  these  Colorado 
rivers,  at  least  before  they  were  tamed 
and  trained  for  irrigation.  They  do  not 
want  to  leave  this  rough  and  arid  land — 
so,  as  frequently  as  possible,  they  seem 
to  sprawl  out  into  shallow  fords  as  if 
to  delay  their  passage  to  the  East.  And 
the  men  of  this  hard,  dry  land  in  that 
day  were  much  the  same.  They  were  con¬ 
stantly  telling  of  what  they  would  do 
when  they  got  back  to  “God’s  country,” 
but  I  notice  that  when  they  return  to 
that  happy  land  with  each  Spring  there 
comes  an  overpowering  desire  to  get  back 
to  the  “desert.”  Now  it  is  a  desert  no 
longer.  As  for  the  women,  they  made  me 
think  of  Will  Carleton’s  poem  “The  First 
Settler’s  Story.”  The  men  were  adven¬ 
turers  and  strong,  natural  pioneers  seek¬ 
ing  some  place  where  they  could  be  free 
to  do  as  they  pleased  and  shake  off  the 
social  laws  which  had  become  fixed  and 
strong  back  in  some  little  town  in  Ohio 
or  Maryland.  These  men  mostly  could 
not  seem  to  realize  that  their  women 
were  not  of  the  same  strenuous  type. 
They  were  not  adventurous  or  natural 
rebels.  They  missed  the  little  social 
amenities  of  life  in  the  home  towns.  The 
men  were  willing  to  sleep  on  straw  and 
patch  their  clothes  with  grain  sacks  so 
long  as  they  could  “do  as  they  pleased.” 
Not  so  the  women.  They  wanted  a 
“best  dress”  and  a  front  room  and  the 
agreeable  slavery  to  all  the  foolish  little 
rules  of  “society”  which  the  old  town 
knew.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  men 
never  were*  .able  to  understand  or  appre¬ 
ciate  the  love  and  devotion  which  induced 
I  he  women  to  leave  all  this  pleasant  lit- 
tle  slavery  behind  them  and  follow  their 
man  into  what  he  called  “freedom.”  <  I 
suppose  if  men  had  been  able  to  realize 
some  of  these  thing  the  West  would  have 
long  remained  unsettled.  The  town  in 
Colorado  where  we  lived  was  at  the  point 
of  disbanding  several  times,  and  was 
saved  only  by  a  few  strong  men  who  held 
it  together  by  sheer  force  of  personality. 
And  yet,  a  little  later  the  county  refused 
to  send  one  of  these  old  heroes  to  the 
•Legislature.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
plausible  lawyer  and  money-lender  who 
never  did  represent  the  spirit  of  the  town. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sam,  the  mustang,  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear — Old  Lop-horn  made  straight  for 
the  bend  in  the  river  where  the  stream 
spread  out  over  the  sand  and  gravel. 
She  and  the  bull  waded  in  and  proceeded 
to  drink  their  till.  The  other  cows 
obediently  waited  on  the  bank  until  there 
two  magnates  were  satisfied.  I  have  even 
tried  to  drive  them  in.  but  they  invariably 
scattered  at  the  bank,  and  went  up  and 
down  the  stream.  The  good-natured  bull 
might  have  invited  the  ladies  in,  but 
old  Lop-horn  was  bound  to  maintain  her 
dignity  as  leader.  It  was  not  entirely 
that  long,  sharp  horn— there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  the  old  cow  which  com¬ 
manded  respect.  People  call  it  “person¬ 
ality”  for  want  of  a  better  word — but 
evidently  there  have  always  been  men 
and  animals  who  radiate  some  strange, 
compelling  power  which  makes  others  fol¬ 
low  them.  These  cows  on  the  bank  might 
easily  have  driven  Lop-horn  out  of  the 
river,  but  they  simply  did  not  dare  assert 
themselves,  and  so  they  did  what  they 
were  told  to  do,  and  obeyed  orders  which 
they  knew  were  against  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  You  have  seen  plenty  of  men  who 
do  the  same  thing.  Their  strong  “lead¬ 
ers”  tell  them  to  do  things  which  they 
know’  are  foolish  or  wrong — yet  they  do 
as  they  are  told  and  go  around  praising 
their  efforts  at  “co-operation.”  Yet  there 
is  another  side  to  it.  Time  came  when 
old  Lop-horn  failed  at  the  pail — and  she 
went  the  way  of  all  dairy  discards.  Even 
at  that  her  nerve  carried  her  through. 
Fit  only  for  canned  beef,  and  fully  canned 
at  that,  sbe  turned  up  as  steaks  and 
roasts.  Sam  and  I  will  both  testify  that 
after  her  death  the  herd  was  twice  as 
hard  to  manage.  With  her  in  charge 
there  was  discipline.  If  we  controlled 
her  wre  controlled  the  herd.  Lacking  her 
leadership  there  was  no  “master  mind” 
and  the  cows  would  wander  in  a  dozen 
directions.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  men  are  much  like  cows  in  this.  The 
“interests”  or  the  “invisible  government” 
will  always  prefer  some  “strong”  leader¬ 
ship  of  farm  organizations.  Many  good 
men  will  refuse  to  fight  against  such 
strong  leadership  even  when  they  know 
it  is  not  efficient,  because  they  feel  that 
when  this  strong  head  is  removed  the 
herd  will  split  up  and  be  twice  as  hard 
to  handle. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  snow  covered  the  plains.  Here 
and  there  a  bunch  of  cactus  or  a  tuft 
of  buffalo  grass  showed  through  the  white 
covering,  but  an  eastern  farmer  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  taking  out  the 
cows  on  such  a  day.  The  range  cattle 
and  sheep  on  the  plains  would  paw  away 
the  snow’  and  find  the  short  grass  and 


following  the  urge  of  instinct  some  of 
our  cows  began  doing  this  as  they  left 
the  river.  I  noticed  that  the  cows  with 
most  pure  blood  were  less  inclined  to  do 
this  than  the  half  range  cattle.  You  no¬ 
tice  some  strange  things  about  such  a 
herd.  Some  of  our  grade  Shorthorn 
cows  would  lie  right  down  in  the  snow 
and  chew  their  cud  in  great  contentment, 
while  grade  Jerseys  would  stand  shiver¬ 
ing  with  humped-up  backs.  The  reason 
was  that  the  nature  of  the  Shorthorn 
was  to  put  a  thick  layer  of  fat  all  over 
the  outside  of  the  body — under  the  hide. 
This  was  like  a  living  overcoat  to  keep 
the  cow  warm.  It  was  the  nature  of  the 
Jersey  to  put  fat  in  her  milk  or  on  the 
inside  of  her  body  that  made  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Old  Lop-horn  wanted  to  turn 
north,  where  a  farmer  had  several  stacks 
of  hay  unprotected  except  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  range.  Lop-horn  was 
above  any.  common  law  and  she  tried  to 
lead  her  family  to  these  stacks,  where 
they  might  tear  the  hay  out  and  make 
me  a  fair  target  for  a  shotgun.  So  Sam 
and  I  turned  her  back  and  beaded  her 
south,  and  the  herd  obediently  followed. 
Far  down  the  river  was  a  big  cornfield. 
Out  in  that  country  they  did  not  cut 
and  shock  the  stalks  as  we  do  here.  The 
ears  were  picked  off  and  the  stalks  left 
standing.  So  I  drove  the  herd  into  this 
field  and  let  them  wander  about  nibbling 
off  the  blades  and  finding  an  occasional 
nubbin  for  solid  food.  It  was  cold  and 
I  built  a  little  fire  of  dried  stalks  and 
chips  at  one  end  of  the  field.  Sam  would 
stand  by  if  you  threw  the  bridle  in  front 
of  him,  and  I  found  a  dozen  ears  of  corn 
to  entertain  him.  Far  away,  here  and 
there,  were  great  stacks  of  wheat  straw’. 
I  saw  a  man  come  riding  up  to  one  of 
these  stacks;  soon  smoke  began  to  puff 
up  from  it.  That  was  the  habit  of  the 
country.  The  stacks  were  burned  as  the 
quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Old 
Lop-horn  saw  the  smoke  and  started  to 
lead  her  herd  toward  it.  Sam,  saw  the 
movement  before  I  did.  He  snorted  and 
gave  the  peculiar  alarm  of  the  prairie 
horse.  All  we  had  to  do  was  round  up 
Lop-horn  and  chase  her  back.  The  rest 
followed  her.  Who  could  blame  Sam  for 
chasing  hard  after  this  troublesome  old 
leader,  and  biting  her  tail  until  it  bled? 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  you  want  to  know  what  it  means  to 
be  lonesome — take  the  job  of  herding  cows 
in  a  cornfield  with  the  mercury  not  much 
above  zero.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
little  sod  houses  in  sight.  A  sort  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  silence  seems  to  brood  ov^r  the 
plains.  You  see  a  jack  rabbit  skipping- 
over  the  snowr  or  far  away,  a  small  herd 
of  antelope.  The  big  mountains  stand  up 
stern  and  forbidding.  They  seem  to  hold 
some  mystery — some  cold  terrible  thing 
which  may  burst  upon  you  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Part  of  your  cattle  wander  about 
among  the  corn — the  others  stand  and 
bawl  with  that  hopeless,  homesick  note 
which  both  men  and  cows  betray  in  their 
voices  when  home  and  its  comforts  seem 
far  away.  'Well,  it’s  lonesome.  It  may 
be  well  to  have  a  little  of  it  as  an  experi¬ 
ence  but  too  much  of  it  might  send  some 
of  us  over  the  hill  to  the  asylum.  I  am 
told  that  now  these  lonely  watchers  and 
herders  may  carry  a  simple  radio  outfit 
with  them  and  “get”  out  of  the  air  mes¬ 
sages  sent  hundreds  of  miles  away.  I 
try  to  think  as  I  write  this  what  such  a 
thing  would  have  meant  on  that  lone¬ 
some  day.  At  noon  I  found  my  dinner 
frozen,  and  I  thawed  out  the  pancakes 
and  roasted  pork  over  my  little  fire.  I 
me.t  a  scientist  once  who  said  that  when 
frozen  food  was  rapidly  thawed  in  this 
w-ay  it  developed  ptomaines  which,  if  the 
practice  were  continued,  would  kill  or 
seriously  injure  the  eater !  Perhaps — 
yet  here  I  am  still  in  fair  condition.  Pan¬ 
cakes  and  pork  may  supply  a  balanced 
ration,  but  they  did  not  fully  satisfy  me 
that  day.  So  I  shelled  an  ear  of  corn 
and  roasted  the  kernels  over  the  fire. 
They  tasted  good.  One  thing  the  modern 
authorities  on  nutrition  cannot  seem  to 
explain  is  how  the  Indians  could  travel 
day  after  day  at  high  speed  on  a  diet  of 
parched  corn  and  sunflowers.  I  have 
known  a  number  of  men  in  the  West  who 
went  about  at  their  work  chewing  raw 
corn — grinding  it  with  their  beautiful 
teeth  as  easily  as  a  horse  would  do  it. 
Here  was  another  mystery.  How  did 
these  corn  and  pork  eaters  have  such 
fine  teeth— when  all  the  authorities  told 
us  corn  is  lacking  in  minerals  for  teeth 
making?  I  carried  a  tin  cup  fastened  to 
the  saddle  horn  and  could  always  get 
a  drink  of  milk  from  one  of  the  cows. 
Old  Lop-horn  would  never  permit  such 
an  indignity  in  the  open,  but  Reddy  the 
fat  Shorthorn,  had  no  conscientious 
scruples.  About  noon  the  cattle  seemed 
to  settle  down  and  after  a  lope  around 
the  field  I  go  out  my  Shakespeare  and 
began  reading.  As  I  recall  it  I  was  read¬ 
ing  Julius  Caesar  that  day.  Out  on  that 
cold,  lonely  plains  as  I  read : 

“How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over 
In  states  unborn — in  accents  yet  un¬ 
known.” 

I  can  recall  thinking  that  some  day  in 
the  future,  on  these  dry  plains  under  the 
shadow  of  these  great  mountains,  there 
would  be  a  mighty  race  commanding  the 
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With  every  crop  harvested  your  soil  contains  less 
plant  food. 
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a  part  of  the  elements  removed  by  crops. 
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•nation.  All  these  great  snow  banks  in 
the  mountains  would  be  melted  and 
spread  over  this  dry  land,  changing  it 
from  a  cactus  desert  to  a  garden — for 
while  water  itself  is  about  the  most  un¬ 
stable  thing  in  the  world,  when  mixed 
with  sandy  soil  is  the  most  permanent 
foundation  for  prosperity.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  day  dream,  but  Sam  kicked  and  gave 
his  alarm  and  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the 
book  to  see  Lop-horn,  far  away,  leading 
her  followers  straight  for  these  haystacks. 

*  jjt  *  *  * 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  driving 
that  restless  old  leader  back  to  the  corn¬ 
field.  Finally  a  little  after  three  there 
was  no  denying  her,  and  we  started  on 
our  long,  slow  trail  for  home.  The  cows 
stopped  at  the  river  and  drank.  The 
Colorado  cows  come  to  have  something 
of  the  habit  of  a  camel.  They  can  get 
to  the  river  only  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  they  learn  how  to  turn  themselves 
into  water  wagons.  Darkness  comes  early 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  was  dusk  when  the  cows  filed  into 
the  shed  and  took  their  places.  John  and 
Charlie  had  come  back  from  the  ice¬ 
house.  and  they  had  the  night’s  supply 
of  hay  cut  and  poled  in.  There  was  an¬ 
other  feeding  of  bran  and  we  milked  once 
more  by  lantern  light.  Then  the  cows 
were  shut  into  their  steaming  shed  and 
we  carried  the  milk  indoors.  Supper ! 
It  was  pancakes  or  flapjacks  again,  with 
bread  and  butter  and  roast  pork.  If  you 
analyze  such  a  ration  you  would  probably 
find  it  a  substantial  meal,  but  somehow 
I  have  always  found  that  a  cooky,  a 
doughnut  or  a  piece  of  pie  adds  far  more 
to  a  meal  than  the  analysis  of  such 
“frills”  would  indicate.  A  doughnut  is 
more  than  food — it’s  evidence  of  kindly 
regard  from  the  women  folk,  and  who 
does  not  esteem  that  as  a  substantial 
part  of  life?  It  was  pay  day,  and  after 
supper  the  boss  brought  out  his  box  and 
squared  up.  We  got  $20  a  month,  and 
a  good  share  of  it  was  paid  in  silver  and 
nickels !  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  hired 
man  today  working  at  least  14  hours  a 
day  for  $5  a  week  !  In  these  days  such 
a  man  would  be  considered  an  angel,  yet 
I  am  sure  that  the  boss  never  regarded 
us  in  that  light.  There  were  no  moving 
picture  shows  or  cars  in  those  days,  and 
after  all  these  hours  in  the  cold  biting 
air  we  were  more  inclined  to  sit  around 
the  stove  in  a  half  doze.  The  woman 
of  the  house  had  a  headache  and  went  to 
bed  earlv,  and  the  boss  and  I  washed 
and  wiped  the  dishes,  singing  a  couple 
of  duets  as  we  worked.  He  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  high  tenor  voice,  and  I  tried  to  sing 
counter.  Then  two  of  the  babies  woke 
up — ’perhaps  our  singing  startled  them — 
so  the  boss  took  one  child  and  I  the. other 
and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen 
singing  “Come  where  my  love  lies  dream¬ 
ing”  and  “Larboard  Watch  Ahoy!”  You 
might  not  think  it,  but  the  babies  went 
to  sleep.  My  wife  tells  me  now  that  this 
was  no  way  to  treat  a  child — a  form  of 
cruelty  I  suppose  to  inflict  such  music 
upon  "them.  At  any  rate  as  the  children 
went  to  sleep.  I  went  sleepy.  We  took 
our  lantern  and  looked  the  cows  over. 
The  two  cows  standing  next  to  old  Lop- 
horn  were  up  in  open  mutiny.  With  the 
old  lady’s  head  in  the  stanchion  they  were 
kicking  at  her — and  she  seemed  to  be 
saying  “Wait  till  I  get  you  outside!” 
There  was  no  use  trying,  to  keep  awake 
after  that  strenuous  day  in  the  cold,  and 
shortly  after  eight  I  was  herding  cows  in 
dreamland — with  no  Lop-horn  to  lead  the 
pleasure  away.  I  imagine  that  corn¬ 
field  is  now  the  center  of  a  good-sized 
town. 

“That  great  graveyard  of  the  buried 
days  !”  H.  w.  c. 


Killing  Canada  Thistles 

The  campaign  against  this  weed  pest 
will  soon  open,  and  all  sorts  of  advice 
will  be  given.  Here  is  the  first  gun 
fired  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station : 

“To  eradicate  Canada  thistles  in 
fields  of  small  grain  the  use  of  smoth¬ 
er  crops  is  the  most  effective.  For  this 
purpose  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  have 
given  the  best  results.  Fields  now  in 
Winter  wheat  may  be  sown  to  Alfalfa 
in  March,  provided  the  soil  has  been 
sufficiently  limed  to  insure  a  heavy 
stand  of  Alfalfa.  If  the  field  is  to  be 
sown  to  grain  in  the  Spring,  the  Alfalfa 
or  Sweet  clover  should  be  drilled  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  grain. 

“Cultivated  crops  when  possible 
should  he  planted  far  enough  apart  in 
the  row  to  permit  of  cross-cultivation. 

“To  clean  up  permanent  grass  lands, 
orchards  in  sod,  meadows,  pastures, 
fence  rows,  and  roadsides,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  herbicides  or  poison 
sprays.  The  soluble  arsenties  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  thus  far  proved 
satisfactory.  These  are  applied  with 
a  power  or  compression  sprayer. 

“Thistles  in  small  isolated  patches 
can  be  successfully  disposed  of  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  green  shoots  with  a  spud  or 
hoe  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  operation  must  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  and  as  long  as  green 
.-hoots  appear.” 


Ruff 

Shod” 


For  service — day  in  and  day  out— 
there  is  no  better  boot  made  than 
“Ruff  Shod”.  Comfortable  because  it 
fits  —  Satisfactory  because  it  wears. 
Wears  and  fits  better  because  made  on 
Converse  “foot-shape”  last.  No  break 
at  instep — no  shucking  up  and  down 
at  the  heel.  Extension  sole  and  “Stub- 
i  gard”  toe  prevent  snagging  or 
m  scuffing.  Don’t  accept  a  substi- 
Ijk  tute.  You  know  the  best  costs 
HL  less  in  the  long  run.  Insist  A 
on  “Ruff  Shod”.  V 


Look  for  the  IV kite 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big  “  C”  on  the 
White  Tire  Sole 
—  your  protection 
against  imitations  ! 


“  Something  just 
as  good ’  ’  can't  be 
sold  for  any  less! 


Find  out  also,  about  the 
other  Big  “C”  Line  leaders, 
the  “Nebraska”  all  rub¬ 
ber  overshoe,  the  “Water¬ 
shed”  cloth  top  overshoe, 
the  “Warmfut”  gaiter  and 
“Cabooae”  work  rubber. 

Rubber  footwear  for  the 
women  folks,  too,  and  for 
the  youngsters.  If  your 
dealer  is  out  of  the  shoes 
you  want  he  will  quickly 
get  them  from  our  near¬ 
est  office. 

Write  for  circular  and 

give  dealer’s  name . 


Black  Jacket”  Pac 


For  general  farm  work,  winter  or  summer,  this  all  rubber 
shoe  has  no  equal.  Wool  lined,  warm  and  absolutely 
waterproof.  Comfortable  and  gives  the  long  service  all 
Big  “C”  footwear  is  famous  for.  Only  the  genuine  has  the 
White  Top  Band  and  Big  “C”  on  the  tough  White  Tire  Sole. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


Factory— MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


PIDPIII  AD  CAUIC  24  in. — $8.80  ;  26  in.— $4.50  ;  28 
ullflfULAIf  OATld  in — $5.15  ;  30  in— *5.85.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  PALM  Eli  BROS.  Co*  Cob,  Conn. 


Limeand  Fertilizer  Spreader  Made  to  attach  to  any 

farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  J.  S.  Greenloal,  Anson,  Maino 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES  ON 

Hydrated  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime 

Agents  Wanted  -  -  Write  for  Prices 

CARLT.  PHARO  P.O.Box  1042  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Swamps  are  fine  for  frogs,  but 
not  for  farmers.  Get  rid  of  them 
by  drainage.  Propagated  ditching 
with  Hercules  L.  F.  Straight  Nitro¬ 
glycerin  Dynamite,  50%  or  60% 
strength,  turns  bogs  into  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  And  “Land  Development 
with  Hercules  Dynamite”  tells  how 
to  do  it.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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Steel 

Wheels 


guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run-i 
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California  State 

has  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  twenty  and 
forty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  sale  to  bona  tide 
farmers  on  3644  years’  time.  Complete  irrigation  system. 
Price  per  acre  varies  according  to  location.  Five  per 
cent  of  purchase  price  payable  when  deal  Is  made  ;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extending  over 
period  of  36)4  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Your  opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  in  winterless  Cali¬ 
fornia.  All  deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa 
is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry. 
Good  schools  and  unsurpassed  roads.  Fruit  associations 
market  your  crops,  relieving  you  of  marketing  problems. 
You  can  farm  all  year  in  California.  Splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing 
SanJoaquin  Valley, mailed  freeon  request,  c.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry„  906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


LEADCLAD  &  Galvanized 

Metal  Roofing,  Wire  Fence 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Paint. 

Write  us  your  wants — We  Pay  the  Freight 
CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

♦ . . . . ... . • »t »«♦»*»♦♦«»» 


FFRTII I7FR  pure  Canada 

r  UIV  J.  lLtifiLIl  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down 
grain  and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and 
truck  growing  they  have  no  equal.  Kich  in  Potash. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  On!.,  Can. 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'-PHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
-*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  ail  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sueh  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FOR  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  asked  to 
“support”  several  excellent  men  for  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  President  Coolidge’s  Cabinet.  We 
understand  that  some  300  names  were  suggested — 
(he  final  competition  among  half  a  dozen  of  them 
was  quite  close.  From  the  first  we  believed  a 
western  man  would  be  selected — since  the  most 
pressing  farm  problems  are  those  of  the  grain  farm¬ 
ers  and  livestock  men.  We  had  it  from  an  inside 
source  that  the  President  would  he  most  likely  to 
select  some  tried  friend  whose  general  ideas  about 
agriculture  were  much  the  same  as  his  own.  That 
is  what  we  would  do  were  we  in  his  case — regard¬ 
less  of  what  was  “demanded.”  President  Coolidge 
has  justified  this  belief  by  sending  to  the  Senate 
the  name  of  W.  M.  Jardine,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  We  knew  several  days  ago 
that  this  had  been  decided.  We  have  no  doubt  many 
eastern  people  will  ask  at  once:  “Who’s  Jardine?” 
Never  heard  of  him  before!”  West  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  however,  lie  is  well  known,  and  the  selection 
will  be  praised.  He  certainly  has  a  colorful  past. 
He  is  46  years  old — in  the  prime  of  life.  He  worked 
as  a  young  man  on  a  cattle  ranch  and  as  farm  hand, 
worked  his  way  through  an  agricultural  college,  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  farmer,  surveyor  and 
teacher  to  his  present  place,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  drone  or  dreamer  can  ever  head  the  Kan¬ 
sas  College  for  any  length  of  time.  As  an  efficient, 
two-fisted  man,  Mr.  Jardine  seems  to  have  a  record. 
As  to  his  views  regarding  agriculture  or  what  he 
will  do — action  alone  will  tell  us.  He  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  troubles 
of  the  farmer  can  be  solved  by  legislation.  As  for 
the  remaining  00  per  cent,  the  farmers  “must  do  it 
themselves”  with  the  help  of  their  business  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  is  said  to  believe  with  President  Cool¬ 
idge  that  co-operation  among  farmers  must  begin 
with  the  little  units  and  work  up  rather  than  with 
the  big  corporation  to  work  down  to  an  impossible 
co-operation.  At  any  rate  we  seem  likely  to  have  a 
cow-puncher  in  the  Cabinet.  He  may  not  make  the 
cows  give  more  milk,  but  let  us  see  if  he  cannot  help 
get  more  net  money  for  what  they  give  now. 

* 

ANY  of  our  farm  friends  have  been  passing 
through  a  terrible  experience  in  the  recent 
blizzards.  The  “oldest  inhabitant”  can  think  of  only 
one  worst  Winter — and  that  is  what  someone  else 
told  him  50  years  ago — about  the  storm  of  1834. 
The  “weather  man”  may  come  in  with  his  figures 
and  take  all  the  romance  out  of  it,  but  by  all  ordin¬ 
ary  human  records  there  was  nothing  in  91  years 
like  the  blizzard  that  recently  swept  over  New 
York  and  New  England.  We  are  full  of  reports  like 
(he  following: 

Some  of  our  neighbors  were  on  the  road  trying  to 
reach  home;  it  snowed  from  12  noon  to  dark.  About 
one  foot  fell  to  that  time,  but  from  dark  till  midnight 
three  feet  more  fell  and  the  thickest  fall  was  from 
9  P.  M.  till  midnight,  when  the  snow  literally  dropped 
like  a  blanket. 

A  lantern  did  not  shed  enough  light  to  see  the  fences 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  did  not  get  nearer  than 
two  miles  of  their  home,  horses  that  had  gone  to  meet 
their  auto,  after  pulling  them  and  later  only  the  front 
bob  were  completely  tired  out,  and  they  put  up  for 
the  night. 

Some  of  the  young  people  may  have  thought  that 
with  the  car  and  other  conveniences  they  had  come 
to  a  point  where  man  may  safely  defy  “the  ele¬ 
ments.”  It  doesn’t  pay  to  get  too  gay  about  such 
things.  Just  as  a  bit  of  warning  the  sky  dropped 
a  handful  of  snow,  a  cold  hand  was  laid  on  the  car, 
and-  man’s  mastery  of  the  road  turned  to  a  joke! 
Rut  at  any  rate  if  the  car  went  dead  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  quit  and  the  electric  light  bowed  before  the 
tallow  candle,  the  radio  kept  up  its  work  and  combed 


the  air  for  noise  of  comfort  and  entertainment.  In 
“Snow  Bound,”  Whittier  says: 

“Happy  the  snow  locked  home  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin.” 

All  during  this  blizzard  many  of  our  people  list¬ 
ened  to  the  violin  which  was  played  1,000  miles 
away.  It  was  an  event  which  many  of  our  friends 
will  long  remember.  In  some  cases  the  snow-packed 
roads  and  helpless  cars  actually  compelled  people 
to  know  they  had  a  home  where  peace  and  love  and 
comradeship  ought  to  dwell. 

* 

NE  of  our  Massachusetts  readers  sends  us  this 
clipping  from  a  Boston  paper.  This  hay  was 
shipped  to  Bridgewater. 

Ernest  Leach,  president,  of  the  Plymouth  County 
Agricultural  Society,  bought  a  car  .of  baled  hay  from  a 
Boston  dealer.  The  car  was  shipped  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  total  bill  was  $350.  Of  this  amount  the  rail¬ 
roads  gathered  in  for  themselves  the  record  price  of 
$265.48,  leaving  $104.52  to  be  divided  between  the 
producer  in  New  Jersey  and  the  hay  dealer  in  Boston. 

That  is,  without  question,  a  case  of  extortion — 
but  there  is  another  side  to  it.  Why  should  a 
Massachusetts  man  ever  go  to  New  Jersey  to  buy 
hay?  All  over  the  State  are  farm  lands,  well  lo¬ 
cated,  where  the  best  of  hay  can  be  grown.  The 
highest  records  of  yield  of  hay  per  acre  were  made 
in  New  England.  Land  well  seeded  and  kept  in  good 
condition  may  be  kept  in  grass  for  years.  Except 
for  cutting  and  curing,  hay  is  the  easiest  crop  to 
grow  and  care  for.  There  is  no  better  hay  land 
for  growing  Timothy  and  clover  than  may  be  found 
in  Massachusetts.  This  tremendous  freight  rate 
might  serve  as  a  prohibitive  tariff  to  protect  the 
New  England  hay  farmer.  On  the  face  of  it,  as 
here  given,  hay  farming,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  needs,  ought  to  be  the  most  profitable  farming 
in  the  country. 

* 

URING  the  war  and  shortly  after  it  many  of 
our  fruit  growers  concluded  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  the  farm  supply  of  hay  and  grain 
rather  than  to  try  to  grow  it.  It  was  thought 
that  tractors  would  soon  entirely  supplant  horses, 
and  that  it  would  be  economy  to  give  up  grain 
growing.  A  craze  for  “specializing”  swept  over  the 
country.  We  took  up  the  plan  and  followed  it 
faithfully.  We  found  that  we  must  still  feed  a 
number  of  live  stock.  The  failure  to  do  the  usual 
seeding  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  soil.  We  are 
not  so  likely  to  use  clover  and  similar  crops  which 
are  so  necessary  in  keeping  up  fruit  land.  When 
we  come  to  buy  all  hay  and  grain  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  what  this  item  cost.  Last  year  we 
came  back  to  older  methods,  seeded  considerable 
grass  and  grain  and  planted  corn.  It  paid  in  several 
ways.  Where  one  has  a  fair  aci* *eage  of  land  our 
judgment  is  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  at  least  all 
the  hay,  grain  and  straw  needed  on  the  usual  fruit 
farm.  Our  experience  is  that  this  idea  of  specializ¬ 
ing  may  be  carried  down  to  too  sharp  a  point. 

NE  of  the  things  which  the  economists  are  dis¬ 
cussing  now  is  what  they  call  “a  balanced 
agriculture.”  This  means  curtailing  some  of  the 
production  of  products  which  are  now  grown  in 
excess  of  market  demands,  and  increasing  those 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  are  under-produced.  At 
this  time  there  is  too  much  milk  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  producer.  In  case  of  a  local  shortage 
the  dealers  have  only  to  go  back  a  little  farther 
and  obtain  all  they  need.  When  milk  starts  to  rise 
in  price  there  are  too  many  farmers  who  rush  in 
new  cows  and,  by  producing  more  milk,  again  lower 
the  price.  This  causes  a  double  injury.  These  well- 
to-do  men,  or  perhaps  borrowers,  lose  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  and,  a't  the  same  time,  injure  the  poorer 
men  with  smaller  herds  who,  if  the  industry  were 
fairly  balanced,  might  do  better.  Anyone  can  see 
how  much  better  the  milk  industry  would  be  if 
there  could  be  some  system  of  balancing  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  something  of  this  sort  must 
be  worked  out.  It  cannot  be  done  by  legislation. 
How  could  you  prevent  a  man  from  doubling  his 
herd  of  cows  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so?  This  is  clearly 
one  of  the  cases  where  farmers  “must  do  it  them¬ 
selves"  by  working  out  the  principles  of  pure,  un¬ 
selfish  co-operation.  In  spite  of  all  the  brass  band 
propaganda  now  being  put  out.  there  is  no  such 
form  of  co-operation  now  in  existence.  In  a  very 
much  larger  way  much  the  same  principle  works 
out  in  all  American  crop  production.  There  are 
certain  crops  which  are  naturally  over-produced. 
Wheat  is  one,  early  potatoes,  and  some  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  others.  If  their  production  could  be 
regulated  and  cut  down  to  fit  demand  all  would 
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prosper.  As  it  is  unless  there  are  natural  regula¬ 
tions  like  frost,  drought  or  flood  all  suffer.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  no  man  of  ordinary  sanity  would  increase 
his  acreage  of  wheat  this  season,  for  all  must  know 
that  the  present  high  price  is  just  a  “sign”  from 
nature  that  a  higher  power  reduced  the  crop  to 
show  what  man  ought  to  do.  It  seems  evident  that  cer¬ 
tain  crops  like  cotton,  corn,  wool,  sugar,  oils  and  a 
few  others  may  be  produced  in  much  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  we  now  produce  them.  Wool,  sugar  and 
vegetable  oils  in  particular  are  costing  us  too  much 
in  the  money  we  must  pay  to  foreign  countries. 
Many  acres  now  given  to  other  crops,  not  now 
profitable,  should  be  devoted  to  sheep,  sugar  beets 
and  Soy  beans.  This  would  give  a  new  income  to 
many  farmers  and,  to  some  extent,  decrease  the 
production  of  crops  now  over-produced.  This  is 
what  we  call  a  balanced  agriculture,  and  we  shall 
try  to  discuss  it  down  to  the  bottom.  The  war  and 
the  extravagant  promises  it  offered  for  certain  crops 
started  us  wrong.  Now  we  must  reorganize  and 
start  anew. 

>k 

NE  of  our  readers  puts  it  this  way — and  he 
isn’t  so  far  off  the  track  either : 

“A  criticism  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stirs  my  blood  because 
1  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  friend  to  the  farmer 
j|ke  it-  It  reminds  me  of  one  of  Reade’s  novels, 
Aery  Hard  Cash,”  which  I  read  as  a  boy.  He  de¬ 
scribes  a  shipwreck  on  the  French  coast  and  tells  of 
a  goat  brought  in  the  last  load  from  the  wrecked  ship, 
and  the  •  good-natured  Frenchman  warmed  and  fed  it, 
whereupon  it  turned  and  butted  its  benefactor  like 
a  man.”  » 

There  are,  in  this  world,  many  fair-weather 
friends.  When  skies  are  bright  and  winds  are  fair 
and  favorable  such  friends  stand  by  you.  When  the 
skies  darken  with  a  possible  tempest  you  see  them 
scudding  for  harbor.  Then  there  are  more  loyal 
friends  who  believe  in  you  whatever  happens.  They 
anchor  right  alongside  and  no  matter  how  the  storm 
breaks,  there  they  are.  You  cannot  drive  them 
away. 

ON  THE  next  page  will  be  found  arguments  for 
and  against  the  proposed  cider  vinegar  bill  to 
be  introduced  at  Albany.  There  seems  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  mix-up  over  this  argument.  Its  opponents  say 
it  will  prohibit  the  making  of  vinegar  from  evapor¬ 
ator  by-products,  while  the  backers  of  the  bill  say 
such  prohibitive  legislation  would  be  impossible. 
They  say  the  hill  will  simply  compel  manufacturers 
of  such  vinegar  to  brand  it  for  what  it  is— a  prod¬ 
uct  of  evaporator  products  rather  than  from  fresh 
apples.  Growers  and  manufacturers  appear  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  one  of  those  cases  where  fruit 
growers  are  solidly  lined  up  against  a  common 
enemy.  We  have  the  promise  of  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  by  all  parties  concerned  if  this  bill  is 
presented. 


Brevities 

Soy  beans  for  the  soil  are  as  good  as  baked  beans 
for  the  Yankee. 

There  is  enough  of  a  demand  for  good  oxen  to 
■make  it  appear  that  raising  a  few  good  steers  would 

pay- 

“Oh  for  a  breed  of  sheep  that  can  kill  a  dog !”  say  s 
one  of  our  people.  He  says  Connecticut  has  85,000 
dogs  and  18,000  sheep. 

Co-operation  begins  in  the  home.  How  can  you  co¬ 
operate  with  a  man  in  the  next  county  if  you  cannot 
agree  with  your  neighbor? 

A  poultry ji an  tells  us  he  has  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  gapes  out  of  his  chicks  by  feeding  5  per  cent  of 
sulphur  in  the  dry  mash.  Ever  try  it? 

If  snow  was  nitrogen  the  fertilizer  men  would  starve 
this  year.  There  is  a  very  little  fertilizer  in  snow,  but 
most  of  its  good  effect  comes  from  its  value  as  a  cover 
cr  mulch. 

Do  Nor  expect  that  the  heavy  snow  of  this  Winter 
will  greatly  injure  the  season’s  crop  of  insects.  It  is 
more  likely  to  protect  them  and  make  them  more  ac¬ 
tive  later. 

After  many  years  of  preaching  about  it  there  seems 
likely  to  be  a  very  heavy  practice  of  seeding  Sweet 
clover  and  Soy  beans  in  the  East  this  Summer.  We 
are  filling  up  with  questions  about  it. 

The  Conservation  Commission  at  Albany  operates 
three  game  bird  farms  from  which  pheasants  and  their 
eggs  are  distributed.  Last  year  10,200  live  birds  ami 
125,600  pheasant  eggs  were  thus  distributed. 

The  thick,  tarry  stuff  which  sometimes  runs  down 
the  chimney  and  .stovepipe  when  green  wood  is  used 
will  make  a  good  spray  for  a  henhouse — to  kill  vermin. 
It  can  he  painted  on  the  underside  of  the  roosts. 

As  you  go  about  the  country  notice  how  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  many  communities  have  gradually  come  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  breed  of  poultry — and  even  breeding  to  a 
type.  That  means  a  good  form  of  co-operation  and. 
better  yet,  standardization. 
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Save  the  Dairymen’s  League 

HEN  all  the  hysteria  over  the  prospects  of 
lost  jobs  has  passed,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dairy  co-operation  as  taught  by  this  paper 
for  nearly  40  years  will  appeal  to  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  dairymen,  as  they  always  have  in  the 
past.  The  three  most  essential  principles  of  all 
dairy  co-operation  are : 

1.  That  members  must  have  absolute  control  of  the 
management  and  policies  of  their  organization  by  a 
majority  vote. 

2.  That  the  association  must  be  organized  and  man¬ 
aged  with  provisions  for  the  strictest  economy  ;  and 

3.  That  the  management  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
any  alliance  or  entanglement  with  milk  dealers. 

No  dairy  organization  can  persistently  violate 
these  principles,  and  long  survive.  In  our  anxiety 
to  save  dairymen  threatened  losses,  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  from  impending  disaster,  we  have 
regularly  appealed  for  consideration  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  not  infrequently  called  attention  to  the 
habitual  violation  of  them.  To  do  less  would  be 
to  shirk  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  dairymen, 
and  it  is  significant  now  that  the  farm  press  of  the 
State  agrees  in  the  main  on  the  causes  of  failure. 
Many  of  the  best  producers  in  the  pool  have  for 
some  time  insisted  that  the  existing  conditions  be 
frankly  revealed. 

While  not  able  to  approve  official  policies  in  con¬ 
flict  with  fundamental  economic  and  co-operative 
principles,  we  have  frequently  expressed  in  speech 
and  print  our  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  the  League 
and  to  the  welfare  of  its  members.  We  do  not  need 
to  repeat  that  assurance  to  dairymen  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  record.  Our  one  concern  is  to  make 
the  League  an  agency  of  service  to  dairy  farmers. 

Frankly,  however,  we  believe  that  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  trying  to  keep  the  discussion  free  from  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  thereby  neglected  to  place  the  blame 
just  where  it  belongs.  There  are  good  and  sincere 
men  in  the  board  of  the  League,  but  the  more  sin¬ 
cere  they  are,  the  more  helpless  they  are  to  over¬ 
come  the  politics  in  it.  After  all  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  we  would  he  lacking  in  candor  if  we  did 
not  say  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  League  can 
only  be  saved  by  the  retirements  of  a  half  dozen 
officials  who  have  arrogantly  dominated  it  and  led 
it  into  a  long  series  of  costly  failures.  They  ad¬ 
mit  ruinous  conditions,  but  block  every  attempt  to 
correct  them.  The  situation  cries  for  information 
and  wise  and  sound  business  policies.  They  blow 
smoke  screens  into  the  air  and  call  names,  and  con¬ 
struct  “phantom  enemies”  as  a  childish  apology 
for  their  own  extravagance  and  failures.  If  the 
good  of  dairymen  is  to  be  considered,  the  time  to 
adjust  the  League’s  complicated  financial  entangle¬ 
ments  is  now.  If  it  is  to  be  saved,  the  League 
policies  must  be  definitely  fixed  before  dairymen 
feel  the  closing  jaws  of  the  Borden  monopoly. 


Wants  Definite  Accounting 

I  am  a  pooler  and  believe  that  what  you  say 
about  the  pool  and  its  management  is  perfectly 
correct.  I  believe  the  pool  officers  are  handing  the 
best  part  of  our  business  over  to  the  Bordens.  The 
League  claims  the  fluid  milk  price  is  $3.07  per  100 
lbs.  and  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  is  sold  in 
the  fluid  market.  According  to  that,  we  should 
have  at  least  $2.75  net  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk.  If  the  League  officers  think,  that  the  farmers 
are  rejoicing  over  the  big  price  of  $2.41  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  they  are  mistaken.  We  pay  for  feed  more 
than  we  receive  for  milk. 

The  pool  might  be  all  right,  if  it  were  under  a 
different  management,  that  would  work  for  the 
farmer’s  interest.  But  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the 
League  officers  have  delivered  us  into  the  clutches 
of  Borden’s.  Can  you  advise  us  farmers  what  we 
could  do  to  regain  our  freedom?  League  officers 
should  give  us  a  clear  and  detailed  statement  each 
month.  The  returns  for  each  class  of  milk,  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  help,  the  business  statement 
of  each  of  our  plants.  In  short,  a  full  statement 
of  everything,  so  that  we  farmers  can  do  a  little 
figuring  ourselves.  S'-  s.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Successful  Dairy  Co-operation 

HE  Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association, 
Inc.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmer-owned  and 
operated  dairy  association.  It  is  run  by  farmers 
who  up  to  four  years  ago  had  no  experience  in 
managing  a  milk  plant.  They  bought  the  local 
plant  in  poor  condition  and  with  rather  a  bad  rec¬ 
ord.  They  financed  it  themselves,  and  have  operated 
it  themselves.  The  financial  report  for  the  year  1924 
is  a  model.  Every  item  of  income  and  outgo,  in¬ 
cluding  the  items  to  directors,  is  detailed  in  plain 
figures. 


The  volume  of  milk  for  the  year  was  8,513,960 
lbs.,  an  increase  of  30,253  lbs.  over  previous  «year, 
and  the  cost  of  operation,  including  insurance,  taxes, 
interest  on  the  entire  purchase  price  of  the  plant, 
which  has  been  paid  by  the  sale  of  coupon  bonds  to 
members,  and  upkeep  and  repairs,  was  substan¬ 
tially  34  cents  per  cwt.  The  experience  shows  that 
farmers  can  operate  a  local  plant  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  successfully.  If  dairymen  want  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  co-operative  associations 
they  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  operation  of  these  local  plants.  It  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  if  local  plants  would  all  adopt  a 
uniform  plan  of  reports,  and  compare  costs  of  op¬ 
eration.  This  is  done  by  operators  in  other  lines 
with  splendid  results.  The  directors  of  the  Calli¬ 
coon  Association  are :  F.  E.  Knack,  L.  J.  Budden- 
hagen,  M.  Hermann,  G.  Hawley,  and  M.  Lord. 


Sees  Through  the  Smoke  Screen 

After  reading  several  resolutions  of  denunciation  by 
the  Sugar  Grove  branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  I  am 
herewith  forwarding  you  pay  for  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Any  man  who  can  rouse 
the  ire  of  the  local  branches  of  any  corporation  or 
combination  as  you  have,  has  something  besides  an 
attic  for  an  upper  story.  I  have  been  watching  with 
interest  the  working  out  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
contentions  and  propositions  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  have  begun  to  wonder  how  much  longer  it  will 
take  before  the  League  will  sell  milk  to  a  profit  for  the 
producer.  For  the  last  several  years  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  received  a  living  wage,  and  the  stand 
now  taken  by  the  League  officials  reminds  one  of  the 
oft-repeated  phrase,  “The  public  be  damned.”  When 
for  a  series  of  years  a  large  fully-equipped  highly  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  farm  in  Western  New  York  fails  to  net  as 
much  profit  as  a  farm  hand  working  by  the  month 
something  is  wrong  with  the  selling  end. 

I  have  been  wondering  if  the  League  members  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  under  present  conditions  and  requirements 
would  be  legally  bound  to  deliver  their  milk  under  the 
League  contract  after  April  1,  and  submit  to  the  cut 
on  grade  B  price?  The  real  live  dairyman  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  League  member  for  the  last 
few  years!  would  better  quit  while  the  quitting  is  good. 

When  I  hire  a  man  and  he  fails  to  deliver  the  goods 
I  fife  him.  No  alluring  promise  of  a  brilliant  tomor¬ 
row  would  cause  me  to  keep  him  on.  And  if,  per¬ 
chance  he  refuse  to  quit  meet  him  man  to  man  with 
the  slogan,  “Lay  on,  Macduff  and  damn'd  be  him  that 
first  cries  ‘Hold,  enough.’  ”  No  rights  reserved. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.  D.  d. 

I  wish  to  state  that  while  I  have  been  president  of 
the  local  Dairymen’s  League,  and  taken  an  active  in¬ 
terest  for  several  years  in  their  work,  even  attending 
conventions  and  other  meetings,  I  believe  you  are  right 
in  regard  to  Borden’s  and  their  having  a  lot  of  coun¬ 
try  plants  on  their  hands.  I  happen  to  be  in  a  section 
where  they  cannot  handle  B  milk  at  an  advantage,  so 
we  have  been  dropped.  e.  l.  h. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  have  been  taking  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  farm 
paper.  It  tells  us  out  plain  what  we  want  to  know, 
just  as  it  is.  So  I  suppose  that  is  why  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News  is  so  much  against  it.  They  are  hurt 
because  your  paper  is  letting  the  farmers  know  what 
is  going  on.  Truth  and  facts,  just  as  they  are,  hurt. 
"When  some  one  is  telling  a  lie  about  you  it  isn’t  half 
as  bad  as  some  one  telling  the  truth  about  you  that 
you  don't  want  known.  I  am  a  farmer  and  dairyman. 
I  have  been  for  the  past  20  years  here  in  Schoharie 
County.  What  we  want  is  a  League  like  we  had  at 
the  beginning,  when  we  farmers  had  something  to 
say.  R.  N.-Y.  don’t  worry,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Neics  isn’t  going  to  hurt  you.  dairy  farmek. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N‘.  Y. 


State  Land  Bank  Bonds 

AS  FINANCIAL  conditions  are  beginning  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
late  war,  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 
begins  more  and  more  to  justify  itself.  Managing 
Director  David  B.  Hutton  has  just  sold  an  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  to  the  Bowery  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  New  York  City  at  an  interest  rate  of 
4 y2  per  cent.  The  money  is  available  for  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  the  State,  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Land  Bank,  to  loan  on  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  members  of  these  savings  and  loan 
associations.  This  rate  of  4 x/z  per  cent  interest  on 
the  bonds  which  are  not  exempt  from  taxation  in¬ 
dicates  the  high  character  of  these  investments. 
Even  the  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  which  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  are  compelled  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  to  attract  investors.  The  State  Comptroller  has 
made  several  large  investments  of  State  reserve 
funds  in  the  Land  Bank  bonds  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  is’  a  system  of  acknowledged  merit. 
The  savings  of  frugal  city  people  are  assembled  in 
savings  banks  and  then  distributed  anywhere  in 
the  State  to  help  buy  farms  and  homes  for  other 


deserving  people.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  co-oper¬ 
ative  systems  in  the  world.  The  more  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  more  it  will  grow. 


Costly  Ice  Cream  Plant  Abandoned 

I  am  a  pooler  with  more  than  one  cow.  I  saw  a  let¬ 
ter  in  the  League  News  saying  the  net  price  of  milk  in 
Syracuse  is  $2.  This  is  simply  an  admission  that  the 
League  cannot  control  the  price  of  milk  more  than 
other  farm  groups,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  present 
policy  of  the  League  will  be  no  better,  for  after  they 
have  bought  up  the  city  and  country  plants  and  sold 
the  city  end  of  the  'business  to  Borden’s  what  is  to 
prevent  Borden’s  from  buying  cheaper  milk  from  the 
other  groups  and  leaving  the  League  with  the  un¬ 
profitable  country  plants  on  their  hands? 

How  many  abandoned  plants  has  the  League  any¬ 
way,  and  what  is  it  going  to  do  with  them?  We  have 
a  striking  example  of  the  way  money  was  wasted  near 
us  in  the  big  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  ice  cream  plant  which 
cost  nobody  knows  how  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  is  now  abandoned.  What  became  of  the  big  $8,000 
refrigerator  trucks?  I  believe  all  poolers  would  like 
to  know.  Instead  of  answering  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  the  League  News  gives  its  space  to  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  attack  on  The  R.  N.-Y. 

If  the  pool  cannot  sell  all  its  Class  1  milk  at  Class 
1  price,  it  should  at  least  account  for  it  at  the  price 
received  for  it.  It  is  nothing  to  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  to  know  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  fluid  form,  if  it  brings  less  than  he  could 
get  for  it  if  he  took  it  to  the  local  cheese  factory  and 
saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  producing  market 
milk.  d.  W. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Proposed  Vinegar  Bill 

N  effort  will  be  made  at  Albany  to  put  through 
a  bill  which  will  compel  apple  vinegar  made 
from  skins,  cores  and  drops  from  evaporators  to  be 
branded  as  such — that  is,  it  must  carry  a  printed 
statement  that  it  is  made  from  such  material.  As 
we  write  this  bill  has  not  been  introduced,  but  plans 
have  been  made  for  it.  The  contest  seems  to  be 
between  two  classes  of  farmers — those  who  have  this 
evaporator  by-product  for  sale,  and  those  who  want 
a  larger  market  for  fresh  cider  apples.  The  follow¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  men  who 
favor  such  a  bill : 

The  fight  is  one  of  long  standing  between  the  makers 
of  cider  vinegar  from  fresh  apples  and  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  dried  skins  and  cores  from  the  evaporators,  add 
water  to  the  same  and  make  therefrom  vinegar.  Under 
two  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  skins  and  cores 
or  other  parts  of  apples  must  be  so  branded  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  interstate  shipment.  That,  together 
with  the  laws  of  other  States,  practically  makes  New 
York  State  the  only  place  where  vinegar  so  made  can 
be  sold  on  an  equality  with  vinegar  made  from  fresh 
apples.  As  you  know  vinegar  can  be  made  from  this 
evaporated  material  12  months  in  the  year,  while  that 
made  from  fresh  apples  cannot  be  made  for  more  than 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  The  great  bulk  of 
farmers  who  have  surplus  apples  which  they  wish  to 
have  market  for,  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  and 
vinegar,  complain  that  they  have  nearly  lost  that 
market,  and  most  of  the  fresh  apple  cider  vinegar  manu¬ 
factories  have  been  closed  on  that  account. 

The  Constitution  would  forbid  the  enactment  of  the 
law  which  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  vinegar- 
out  of  evaporated  cores  and  skins,  inasmuch  as  that 
is  a  wholesome  food  product.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  vinegar  so  made  being 
branded  for  just  what  it  is,  Which  is  in  accord  with 
the  Federal  statute  and  the  rulings  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  above  referred  to. 

On  the  other  hand  the  arguments  against  the  bill 
are  presented  as  follows : 

During  the  war  times  cores,  skins  and  chops,  from 
the  apple  evaporators,  were  selling  for  as  high  as  seven 
cents  per  pound.  This  stock  was  shipped  all  over  the 
country  and  used  to  make  cider  vinegar.  This  produced 
a  better  vinegar  than  from  the  general  run  of  cider 
apples,  and  is  much  cleaner  and  freer  from  rot  than 
most  of  the  cider  apples  used  by  the  big  mills.  It  gives 
a  better  quality,  for  the  apples  that  go  to  the  evapora¬ 
tors  are  usually  riper  and  better  than  much  of  the 
immature,  rotten  stuff  which  goes  to  the  cider  mills. 
The  price  of  apples  paid  the  grower  is  always  deter¬ 
mined  on  by  the  price  of  the  dried  stock,  but  principally 
by  the  price  of  the  skins,  cores,  etc.  At  the  time  dried 
stock  was  bringing  from  five  cents  to  seven  cents  per 
pound  the  country  was  using  large  quantities  of  apple 
cider  vinegar. 

A  company  in  Rochester  patented  a  process  to  take 
the  pectin  from  dried  stock,  and  made  vinegar  from 
this  stock  after  the  pectin  was  removed.  This  produced 
a  vinegar  of  higher  quality  and  just  as  valuable  in 
every  way  as  though  the  pectin  had  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  dried  stock.  The  litigation  and  publicity  over 
this  caused  the  price  of  this  dried  stock  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cider  vinegar  to  decline  rapidly  until 
if  dropped  to  one  cent  per  pound.  The  price  of  green 
apples  which  the  evaporators  purchased  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  followed  the  price  of  this  dried  stock.  The  loss  to 
the  growers  from  this  one  cause  has  run  from  $200,000 
to  $300, 000  per  year.  The  Federal  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  won  the  case,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
public  is  consuming  malt  vinegar  in  greater  quantities 
than  ever  before  and  the  consumption  of  cider  vinegar 
has  been  cut  in  two. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  to  introduce  a  bill  at  Albany  which  is  to  forbid 
the  making  of  vinegar  from  skins,  cores  and  chops, 
either  when  they  are  fresh  or  after  they  are  dried.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  and  becomes  a  law  it  will  mean  a 
loss  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  of  around  $600,- 
000  per  year.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  this  law  than 
there  would  be  in  forbidding  the  making  of  pies  from 
dried  or  canned  fruit  or  using  canned  fruit  as  a  food. 
This  litigation  is  caused  simply  by  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  cider  vinegar  manufacturers.  The  farmers  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  injured. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

In  February  days  are  cold,  and  winds  are  always  blowing. 
But  still,  in  either  rain  or  shine,  Our  Page  will  keep  on  going. 


All  Aboard  for  a  Good  Time — Harold,  Florence  and  Helen  Chase  with  their  ponies, 
Ladd  and  Easter.  Picture  sent  by  their  father.  New  Hampshire. 


Memory  Verse 

M  Y  VALENTINE 

The  dearest  little  valentine 
Has  come  this  frosty  morning, 

Of  pink  and  pearl,  and  all  ashine, 

Just  like  the  stars  at  dawning. 

‘Tis  on  my  window  pane,  ’tis  mine, 

For  me  he  must  have  meant  it ; 

And  though  his  name  he  did  not  sign, 
I’m  sure  Jack  Frost  has  sent  it ! 

’Tis  made  of  lace  so  line  and  fair, 

With  edges  crimped  and  crinkled. 

And  o’er  its  tiniest  darkest  lair, 

Bright  diamond  dust  is  sprinkled. 

By  Alice  E.  Allen. 
Ohio.  - — Sent  by  Mavis  Hawn. 

As  I  am  writing  again  to  my  boys  and 
girls  (February  30),  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  spell  of  mild  weather  which  has  lasted 
several  days  and  carried  away  most  of' 
the  ice  and  snow  here  on  Long  Island.  I 
can  hear  meadowlarks  singing  this  min- 


Heading  Our  Page — Picture  sent  by  Earl 
Card,  (13  years),  New  York 


ute  in  the  fields  close  by.  Yesterday  I 
heard  a  chickadee  give  its  “phoebe” 
whistle,  and  noticed  a  pair  of  English 
sparrows  inspecting  one  of  my  nesting 
boxes.  I  really  don’t  care  to  have  them 
rent  it,  for  I  would  much  rather  have 
bluebirds  or  wrens  for  tenants  a  little 
later  on.  The  birds  must  think  that 
Spring  has  come,  but  I  suspect  that 
Winter  is  not  over  yet,  and  warn  them 
not  to  be  too  venturesome.  However, 
when  you  read  this  we  shall  he  at  the 
very  end  of  February,  and  Spring  cannot 
then  he  far  away.  How  I  rejoice  to 
watch  it  come  each  year,  don’t  you? 

Such  an  interesting  thing  happened  in 
■connection  with  the  little  Memory  Verse 
which  we  used  last  month  hoping  someone 
could  tell  us  who  wrote  it !  In  the  first 
batch  of  letters  that  your  editor  received 
was  the  one  which  follows : 

“Roadside,”  Redding,  Conn., 

January  28,  1925. 

Dear  Mr.  Tuttle : 

The  “memory  verse”  for  January  was 
written  by  the  undersigned — one  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  readers  and  oc¬ 
casional  contributors — when  she  was  a 
little  girl  of  ten,  living  on  a  farm  in  the 
beautiful  Berkshires!  The  lady  who 
learned  it  so  long  ago  remembered  the 
words  wonderfully  well,  but  noticing  that 
one  line  lacked  a  foot,  I  hunted  up  a 
copy,  and  have  made  two  or  three  trifling 
corrections. 


Perhaps  'because  I  have  taught  classes 
in  both  drawing  and  English  composition, 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
fine  work  done  by  your  boys  and  girls. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 
How  many  of  our  readers  have  read 
other  poems  written  by  Miss  Goodale? 
Many  fine  verses  for  boys  and  girls  and 
older  people,  too,  have  come  from  her 
pen.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
this  particular  poem,  however,  is  the  fact, 
that  she  wrote  it  when  she  herself  was 
a  little  girl  just  like  so  .many  who  read 
Our  Page  now  and  help  it  along  with 
contributions.  Perhaps  there  are  girls 
and  boys  in  our  big  friendly  group  who 
will  one  day  be  famous  poets  and  authors 
in  their  turn.  In  order  that  you  may 
all  have  the  little  verses  on  the  months 
in  approved  form  for  your  notebooks,  I 
am  printing  it  again  with  the  corrections 
Miss  Goodale  made,  as  follows : 

January,  icy  cold, 

Leaves  a  mantle  soft  and  white ; 
February,  sharp  and  bold, 

Onward  takes  his  busy  flight  ; 

March’s  chilly  breezes  blow, 

Still  they’re  touched  by  Winter’s  hand; 
April  melts  the  frozen  snow, 

April  sunshine  floods  the  land ; 

May  awakes  the  sleeping  flowers, 

Reigns  a  sweet  and  happy  queen, 
With  her  coaxing  sun  and  showers. 

Robes  the  trees  in  tender  green ; 

June  is  bright  with  roses  gay, 

Harebells  bloom  about  her  feet ; 

Hot  July  rakes  new-mown  hay, 

From  the  meadows,  fresh  and  sweet ; 
August’s  pleasant,  quiet  reign 
Bids  the  meadow  liles  come ; 

And  September’s  golden  grain 
Makes  a  welcome  harvest-home ; 

Glad  October’s  shining  sun 

Paints  the  leaves  in  richest  dyes; 

And  November,  dreary  one, 

8hoots  his  arrows  as  he  flies ; 

Cold  December’s  latest  breath 

Makes  the  woods  and  meadows  drear, 
And  his  eyelids  close  in  death 
As  he  ends  the  happy  year. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 


Winter  at  Sylvan  Tiake,  South  Dakota. 
( See  letter).  Picture  sent  by  Donald 
Harvey,  New  York 


A  Few  Letters 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page. 
I  have  read  it  for  some  time  and  like  the 
drawings  and  pictures  very  much.  I 
am  sending  a  photograph  of  a  Summer 
resort  which  is  close  to  where  I  was  born. 
We  came  East  two  years  ago  and  brought 
this  picture  with  us.  Sylvan  Lake  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Black  Hills  in 
South  Dakota.  Hundreds  of  people  visit 
it  in  the  Summer  time  because  of  its 
beautiful  scenery.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  6,000  ft,,  which  makes  it  very  cool 
in  Summer.  The  trees  you  see  in  the 
picture  are  short  and  long  pines.  Daddy, 
mother  and  I  had  a  ride  on  the  lake  while 
the  band  was  playing  in  the  bandstand. 
Harvey  Peak  is  three  miles  farther  up 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  “lookout” 
man  is  stationed  who  watches  for  forest 
fires.  Donald  Harvey. 

New  York. 

Donald  has  supplied  us  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  geography  and  a  beautiful 
picture.  Some  of  you  may  be  interested 
to  look  up  more  about  the  Black  Hills 
and  Harvey  Peak. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  This 
is  my  first  letter  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page.  Daddy  said  I  was  too  little  to 
write  to  you,  but  I  enjoy  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  so  much  I  can’t  wait  any 
longer.  I  want  to  do  my  part.  I  go  to 
school  and  like  to  go.  I  know  my  lessons 
every  day.  I  hope  you  won’t  get  mad  at 
me  for  taking  your  time,  but  am  going 
to  write  some  more  until  I  see  my  letter 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  don’t  expect  to  see 
my  first  one  printed. 

A  little  girl  friend, 

Virginia.  Laura  Boone  (6  years). 

Won’t  Laura  be  surprised  to  find  that 
her  first  letter  is  printed !  It  is  a  good 
little  letter  with  a  fine  spirit  of  eager 


Near  View  of  an  Ice  Cone — Picture  sent 
by  Bernice  Vanorman,  (14  years), 
New  York 


interest  that  may  offer  an  example  to 
some  readers  who  are  older.  Don’t  worry 
about  your  editor  getting  mad  at  your 
writing  letters,  that  is  just  what  he  wants 
you  to  do.  Write  regularly,  do  your 
best,  contribute  what  you  can  and  soon 
you  will  find  not  only  your  interest  grow¬ 
ing  but  your  ability  likewise.  We  are 
just  as  glad  to  hear  from  the  six-year- 
olds  as  from  the  sixteen-year-olds. 


One  day  one  Spring  I  made  a  bird- 
house.  It  was  about  5  in.  long,  4  in. 
wide  and  3  in.  high.  (Note.  Your  editor 
thinks  a  4x4x6  house  would  have  been 
even  better.)  After  I  had  finished  the 
bird-house  I  nailed  it  under  an  old  open 
shed.  After  it  had  been  there  about  a 
week,  one  day  I  saw  a  little  bird  come 
and  visit  the  house.  The  bird  was  about 
five  inches  long.  Its  color  was  brown, 
marked  with  black.  Its  under  parts 
were  white.  The  name  of  the  new  visitor 
was  wren.  It  lit  on  the  perch  of  the 
bird-house.  A  few  days  later  I  saw  the 
same  little  bird  on  a  stone  wall.  As  it 
saw  me  its  little  body  began  to  tremble. 
It  had  a  stick  in  its  mouth.  While  I  was 
watching,  it  flew  away.  What  do  you 
think !  It  was  going  to  build  its  nest  in 
the  bird-house  I  had  made.  About  a  week 
later  I  went  out  to  see  if  my  little  friend 
was  there  and  found  four  tiny  speckled 
eggs.  The  little  bird  sat  on  the  eggs  so 
as  to  keep  them  warm.  About  a  week 
later  I  went  out  to  make  my  Summer 
friend  another  visit,  and  in  the  bird-house 
there  lay  four  little  birds  with  their 
mouths  wide  open  for  food.  The  baby 
birds  grew  very  fast,  for  the  mother  bird 
and  her  mate  gave  food  to  the  little  ones 
very  often.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
the  little  birds  could  fly.  When  they 
first  began  to  fly  they  would  fly  out  of 
their  little  home  and  out  from  under  the 
shed  into  the  tall  grass.  The  little  birds 
could  not  raise  themselves  again.  The 
old  birds  would  fly  around  over  the  grass 
and  cry  for  the  little  ones  to  come  up 
again.  Most  generally  I  could  go  and 
get  them  and  put  them  back  in  the  nest. 
I  will  write  another  letter  about  how  the 
wrens  came  back  the  second  Summer. 

Earl  Hadden  (13  years). 

New  York. 

Earl's  interesting  letter  turns  our 
minds  to  bird-house  building  and  I  hope 
that  a  great  many  of  our  readers  will 
build  and  put  up  at  least  one  bird-house 
this  Spring.  For  bluebirds  the  house 
should  be  about  5x5x12  in.  with  a  hole 
1%  in.  in  diameter.  Chickadees  will  use 


this  house,  or  one  a  little  smaller,  but 
not  as  small  as  a  wren’s.  Flickers  need 
large,  deep  boxes  with  a  hole  21/4  in.  in 
diameter. 


Our  Serial  Story 

It  was  great  fun  to  read  the  second 
installments  of  “Peter’s  Venture,”  which 
were  sent  by  23  readers  (19  girls  and 
four  boys).  Every  one  was  different  and 
as  a  whole  they  were  wonderfully  well 
written,  carried  on  the  plot  of  the  story 


Ice  Cones  in  a  Reservoir —Picture  sent 
by  Bernice  Vanorman,  (14  years). 
New  York 

in  good  shape  and  gave  interesting  leads 
for  Part  III.  Y  our  editor  hoped  very 
much  that  this  month  the  best  story 
would  be  from  a  boy,  but  you  remember 
what  I  said  last  time  about  the  way  I 
would  choose,  no  matter  how  it  came  out. 
The  choice  finally  narrowed  down  to 
seven  (five  girls  and  two  boys),  and  then 
down  to  three  (one  girl  and  the  two 
boys).  Over  and  over  your  editor  read 
these  three  stories,  trying  to  compare 
them  from  every  point  of  view.  Finally 
I  had  to  acknowledge  in  all  fairness  that 
the  girl  had  a  little  the  best  of  it.  So 
here  in  order  are  the  names  of  the  win¬ 
ner,  of  the  two  boys  who  pushed  her  so 
closely,  and  of  the  four  other  girls  whose 
stories  were  seriously  considered :  Gladys 
Feldberg  (14),  of  New  York ;  Earl  An¬ 
derson  (IS),  of  New  Hampshire;  Clar¬ 
ence  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey ;  Lillian 
Kent  (16),  of  Michigan;  Clara  Szombot, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Kate  Rogers  (13) 
and  Gertrude  Wells  (14),  of  New  York. 
To  these  seven  and  to  the  other  sixteen 
who  wrote  stories  our  thanks  are  due 
for  helping  along  this  interesting  plan  of 
writing  serial  stories,  which  we  are  just 
learning  to  carry  out. 


Wearing  Its  Crown  of  Snow— A  hemlock 
tree  made  doubly  beautiful  by  Winter’s 
hand.  Picture  sent  by  Ruth  Hawk,  (15 
years),  Pennsylvania 

PETER’S  VENTURE 
(Part  II) 

BY  GLADYS  FELDBERG 

When  consciousness  began  to  return  to 
Peter  he  felt  very  stiff,  very  cold,  very 
bewildered  by  his  surroundings.  He  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  snow  bank  which  had 
partly  dulled  the  force  of  his  fall,  but  as 
he  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture  he  was 
keenly  aware  of  a  sharp  pain  in  his  right 
foot.  He  had  sprained  his  ankle.  One 
ski  wras  broken,  the  other  bent.  While 
he  rubbed  his  fingers  and  cheeks  to  re¬ 
store  circulation  he  looked  about  and 
tried  to  think  of  a  way  in  which  he  could 
go  on. 

“The  longest  way  round  surely  is  the 
‘shortest  way  home’ — and  the  quickest, 
too,”  he  muttered.  “If  I  had  gone 
around  I  would  have  been  as  far  as  I  am 
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now  and  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  getting  on,  as  well.” 

Try  as  he  would,  Peter  could  think  of 
uo  way  in  which  help  would  reach  him. 
There  was  no  one  who  would  pass  that 
way,  since  his  father  was  hurt  and  Pierre 
was  probably  hurt  or  sick.  Shivering, 
he  realized  that  he  could  not  stay  there 
very  much  longer,  even  if  there  were  any 
hope  of  help,  for  already  he  was  chilled 
through  and  the  air  was  growing  colder. 
He  unfastened  his  shoe,  tied  his  handker¬ 
chief  tightly  around  his  ankle,  closed  Ins 
shoe  again,  and,  setting  his  teeth,  he  got 
to  his  feet. 

Ordinarily  it  would  have  taker,  a  good 
two  hours  yet  to  reach  Pierre’s  cabin,  but 
as  he  looked  over  the  snow,  Peter  knew 
it  would  take  him  at  least  twice  as  long 
if  he  could  get  there  at  all.  Strapping 
on  his  snowshoes,  which  luckily  had  not 
been  damaged,  and  using  part  of  the 
broken  ski  as  a  cane,  he  began  the  slow, 
painful  journey.  A  few  steps  and  a  rest, 
a  few  more  steps — Peter  groaned.  He 
could  not  keep  on  like  this,  and  yet  he 
decided  it  was  no  harder  than  il  would 
be  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  and  freeze. 
So  he  kept  on  determinedly  for  about 
half  a  mile. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  an  animal  com¬ 
ing  toward  him  and  soon  another  followed 


A  Living  Bridge — Picture  sent  by  Anna 
Torrence,  (18  years),  Pennsylvania 


it.  They  were  two  of  the  huskies  which 
Pierre  had.  These  two  were  the  tamest 
of  the  six  or  seven  which  Pierre  owned. 
Peter  had  more  than  once  driven  them, 
and  he  thought  now  that  if  he  only  had  a 
sled  of  some  sort  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  get  to  the  cabin.  Then  he  saw  a 
flat  board  half  covered  by  the  snow,  lying 
a  few  feet  ahead  of  him.  Strapping  the 
end  of  the  ski  which  he  had  been  using 
as  a  cane  under  the  board  as  a  runner, 
he  quickly  made  a  harness  for  the  dogs 
from  some  heavy  cord  which  he  had  in 
his  pocket.  This  was  not  very  strong 
but  by  doubling  it,  it  proved  satisfactory. 
Although  the  rude  sled  very  often  got 
stuck  in  the  snow  and  Peter’s  ankle  still 
pained  terribly,  it  was  somewnat  easier 
traveling,  and  certainly  faster.  As  he 
drew  nearer  the  cabin,  Peter  wondered 
more  and  more  what  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Pierre,  for  he  knew  that  if  he 
was  at  home  and  well,  the  two  dogs  would 
not  have  been  so  far  from  his  cabin. 


Talcing  Our  Dollies  for  a  Stroll — Picture 
sent  by  Louis  (7)  and  Bernice  (5) 
Hatch,  Connecticut 


The  sun  set  early  down  in  the  valley 
in  Winter  and  the  dusk  was  deepening 
before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin. 
There  was  no  light  shining  through  the 
window,  no  smoke  coming  from  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  when  the  dogs  stopped  near  the 
door  Peter  saw  that  no  man  had  entered 
or  left  the  house  since  the  last  heavy 
snow  storm  three  days  before.  What 
could  have  happened  to  Pierre? 

(To  be  concluded.) 

One  more  installment  is  to  bring  the 
story  of  “Peter’s  Venture”  to  an  end. 
It  is  a  good  story  so  far,  and  the  last 
part  should  measure  up  to  the  other  two. 
I  hope  that  a  large  number  of  readers 
will  try  their  hand  at  writing  Part  III. 
It  would  be  well  to  read  over  once  more 
the  whole  story  as  told  in  Part  I  and  II 
before  setting  out  to  write  Part  III.  Then 
you  will  be  more  likely  to  be  right  as  to 
every  detail.  No  doubt  there  will  be  as 
many  ways  of  ending  the  story  as  there 
are  boys  and  girls  who  write,  but  you 
can  trust  your  editor  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  every  story  received  and  do  his 
utmost  to  select  the  best  one  in  the  fairest 
way.  Every  reader  who  sends  a  story 


will  be  helping  on  the  final  result.  You 
may  use  any  number  of  words  you  wish 
up  to  750,  but  not  over  that  number. 
Mail  the  stories  to  reach  your  editor  by 
March  7.  After  next  month  we  will 


Tommy  and  1 — Picture  sent  by  Eldora 
Drury,  (12  years),  Vermont 


know  definitely  how  Our  Serial  Story 
plan  works  out  and  whether  we  want  to 
try  any  more  of  them. 


More  About  Salamanders 

Several  readers  had  some  further  com¬ 
ments  to  make  on  the  subject  of  our  De¬ 
cember  Nature  Puzzle.  They  are  worth 
printing  in  order  to  help  others  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  these  interest¬ 
ing  and  harmless  creatures. 

Roy  Bergman,  a  14-year-old  New  York 
reader  wrote :  “I  thought  December’s 
Nature  Puzzle  was  a  lizard,  for  that  is 
what  they  are  called  around  here,  but  I 
see  I  am  wrong.  I  looked  in  the  Cornell 
Rural  School  Leaflet  (March,  1922,  num¬ 
ber).  Thanks  for  telling  us  it  told  about 
them  there.” 


The  two-lined  salamanders  are  found 
along  brooksides.  If  you  look  closely 
enough  you  will  see  two  dark  lines  along 
their  sides.  They  lay  their  eggs'  under 


Fire  Coons — Picture  taken  and  sent  by 
Alice  Dalson,  (16  years),  Few  York 

stones  in  bunches  in  the  water.  It  takes 
about  two  years  for  the  young  ones  to 
grow.  They  help  clean  up  the  edges  of 
the  colder  brooks.  On  the  land  the  sala¬ 
mander  likes  it  under  stones  the  best. 
It  is  slimy  and  shiny.  It  has  four  legs 
and  a  long  tail. 

Teresa  Raffaele  (13  years). 
New  York. 


In  the  Summer  of  1922,  four  of  us 
attended  a  vacation  school.  One  day  we 
went  into  the  woods  for  a  picnic.  In 
the  stream  which  flowed  through  the 
woods  we  found  a  salamander.  We 
caught  it  and  put  it  in  a  glass.  When 
we  caught  it,  it  was  a  bright  orange 
color,  but  it  turned  to  a  dark  greenish 
brown  when  it  was  put  in  the  glass  of 
water.  We  thought  this  very  queer.  In 
shape  it  was  something  like  a  lizard. 

New  York.  Janet  Rose  (12  years). 

The  salamander  which  Janet  and  her 
friends  found  was  undoubtedly  the  red 
newt,  a  rather  common  species. 


The  Hemlock  Tree 

Although  a  good  number  answered  the 


last  Nature  Puzzle  correctly,  no  one  had 
anything  to  add  regarding  the  hemlock, 
nor  did  anyone  send  a  drawing.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  photograph  of  a  hem¬ 
lock  tree  in  Winter.  Your  editor  wishes 
that  we  might  make  a  bit  more  of  these 
Nature  Puzzles  as  they  come  along  month 
by  month,  so  that  we  might  all  learn 
more  about  each  one,  and  have  our  in¬ 
terest  aroused  in  it.  Here,  for  example, 
was  described  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
and  useful  evergreen  trees,  but  one  which 
is  growing  increasingly  scarce. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

These  birds  are  mostly  seen  between 
Southern  Canada  and  Central  United 
States.  In  the  Winter  they  go  farther 
South.  They  are  found  in  wooded  places. 
They  are  very  pretty  birds.  The  head  is 
brown,  breast  yellowish,  back  brown, 
wings  gray  with  small  spots  of  red,  tail 
gray  with  yellow  on  the  end.  Their  food 
consists  of  insects  and  fruit.  Their  nests 
are  found  in  apple  and  cedar  trees.  The 
nests  are  built  of  twigs,  weeds  and  leaves. 
In  the  Spring  these  birds  are  sometimes 
seen  pecking  at  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees.  Can  you  tell  what  they  are? 


Reveling  in  the  Snow — Picture  sent  by 
Avis  Smith,  Few  York 

New  York.  Irene  Wood  (14  years). 

Irene’s  description  is  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  anyone  acquainted  with  this  bird  to 
name  it.  But  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  things  that  might  be  told  about 
its  appearance  and  habits,  and  I  hope 
that  some  of  those  who  answer  will  tell 
them  and  relate  any  personal  experience 
with  the  bird ;  also  that  someone  will 
send  a  drawing  of  it. 


Our  Photographs 

All  of  the  pictures  on  Our  Page  this 
month  are  interesting,  and  they  show  a 
wide  variety.  We  owe  thanks  to  all  who 
sent  photographs  from  which  your  editor 
made  these  selections.  Most  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  explain  themselves.  A  few  words 
are  needed  regarding  several  of  them. 

Bernice  Vanorman  wrote  that  the  two 
pictures  of  the  ice  cones  were  taken  at 
a  reservoir  not  far  from  her  home  in 
Central  New  York.  Evidently  the  water 
spouts  up  in  jets  and  in  cold  weather  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  ice  cones  are 
formed. 

Anna  Torrence  said  of  her  contribu¬ 
tion  :  “This  picture  was  taken  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  I  used  to  live.  It  was 

known  as  the  Natural  Bridge  (Note: 
Your  editor  thinks  ‘Living  Bridge’ 

would  be  even  more  appropriate,  because 
Virginia  has  a  very  famous  Natural 

Bridge  of  rock).  It  just  grew  across 
the  stream  without  any  training.  When 
we  left  Virginia  more  than  five  years  ago 
it  was  a  good-sized  tree  and  we  many 
times  had  crossed  the  creek  on  it.” 

The  picture  from  Amelia  Bell  represents 
one  phase  of  the  Health  Club  work  in 
a  rural  school. 

Margaret  Pedersen  wrote :  “I  have  a 
pony.  Her  name  is  Babe.  I  bought  her 
myself  with  money  I  have  saved  from  one 


dollar  a  week  I  get  in  Summer  for  help¬ 
ing  Dad  around  the  farm  and  milking. 
Then  I  have  a  cow.  Her  name  is  Nettie. 
I  sell  her  calves.  And  I  have  25  Red 
hens.  I  sell  eggs  and  in  the  Fall  roosters. 
All  that  money  I  put  in  the  bank  till  I 


Harriet,  and  Phyllis  Fitting  and  Sailor 
Hoy — Picture  sent  by  their  0 rand- 
mother,  New  Jersey 

had  enough  to  buy  my  pony.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  picture  of  my  pony  and  me.” 


Drawings  Again  Next  Month 

In  March  we  will  illustrate  Our  Page 
again  with  original  drawing  work  from 
our  readers.  Nothing  we  do  is  more 
popular  or  more  worth  while.  We  shall 
need  a  good  one  or  two-column  heading 
drawing,  a  few  general  drawings  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season,  a  drawing  for  the 
Nature  Puzzle  and  a  collection  of  the 
best  drawings  on  the  following  rhyme: 

Draw  a  shapely  willow  shrub, 

Decked  with  pussies  fat  and  furry, 
Standing  near  a  meadow  brook 
Brimming  full  and  in  a  hurry. 


An  Interesting  Trick 

You  will  need  a  deep  plate  or  pan,  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  a  chunk  of  ice  as 
large  as  a  tennis  ball  and  as  round  as 
you  can  make  it.  The  trick  works  best 
in  a  room  where  it  is  very  warm  and 
where  there  is  strong  sunlight.  A  paste¬ 
board  box  cover,  with  a  hole  as  large  as 
a  teacup  will  keep  the  sun  off  except  on 
the  spot  where  you  wish  to  have  it. 
Place  the  dish  with  the  ice  in  it  near 
the  window  and  set  the  box  cover  up  so 
the  sun  will  shine  right  through  the  hob* 
directly  on  the  ball  of  ice.  Hold  the 
magnifying  glass  in  the  ray  of  sunlight 


Here  /  Am  on  Babe — Picture  sent  by 
Margaret  Pedersen,  (10  years), 
New  York 


and  only  a  few  inches  away  from  the  ice. 
Hold  the  glass  so  the  strongest  point  of 
sunlight  will  shine  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  ball.  Soon  a  strange  thing  will 
happen.  The  ice  will  begin  to  melt  in¬ 
side  where  the  point  of  light  is.  Keep 
moving  the  point  of  light  about  inside 
the  ice  until  you  have  melted  the  inside 
away,  leaving  a  large  hole.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  it  melt  through  the  shell  at  any 
place.  Then  put  away  the  glass,  remove 
the  pasteboard  shield  and  let  the  sun  melt 
the  ice  from  the  outside.  If  the  shell 
looks  thicker  on  some  sides  than  others 
turn  the  thicker  side  to  the  sun.  Soon 
the  shell  will  melt  very  thin  and  there 
will  he  an  explosion  that  will  throw  ice 
particles  in  every  direction.  The  strength 
of  this  explosion  will  depend  on  how 
evenly  the  ice  shell  melts  before  it  bursts. 

Try  this  trick  several  times  before  you 
plan  to  give  it  before  your  friends  to 
make  sure  you  understand  how  to  do  it. 
If  done  right  it  causes  a  lot  of  com¬ 
motion  and  fun. 

Dorothy  Butterfield  (16  years). 

New  York. 

Your  editor  has  not  had  time  to  try 
this  trick  himself  since  Dorothy’s  letter 
came,  but  takes  for  granted  that  it  will 
work  if  properly  performed.  Some  of  you 
will  want  to  experiment  with  it  before 
( Continued  on  Page  367) 


A  Showing  of  Clean  Hands — -Picture  sent  by  Amelia  Bell,  (12  years).  New  York 
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And  a  Post  Card  Will 
Bring  Good  Hearing  Again 

FREE  10  DAYS’  TRIAL  OF  THE 
NEW  RADIO-BUILT  HEARING  AID 


No  one,  excepting  a  deaf  person,  can 
realize  the  effect  of  deafness  upon  health 
and  happiness.  The  constant  strain  to 
hear  soft  toned  sounds  and  conversation 
saps  the  vitality  and  frays  the  nerves 
and  puts  the  early  crowsfeet  in  the  face. 

And  now  the  hardships  of  deafness 
are  utterly  unnecessary! 

Radio  science  has  perfected  a  wonder¬ 
ful  little  personal  hearing  aid — worn 
practically  concealed — which  immedi¬ 
ately  restores  good  hearing,  even  to  the 
poorest  ears. 

This  device,  called  the  radio-built  ACOUS- 
TICON,  is  based  upon  the  same  sound¬ 
sending,  reproducing  and  amplifying  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  radio  itself — with  the  deaf  person 
as  his  own  receiving  and  sending  station. 

|  Like  the  radio,  the  ACOUSTICON  has  a 
transmitter  and  a  receiver.  So  powerful  they 
pick  up  any  sound  the  human  ear  can  hear 
and  deliver  it  clearly,  distinctly  and  reso¬ 
nantly  to  the  impaired  auditory  nerve. 

j  FREE  10  Days’  Trial 


The  new  radio-built  ACOUSTICON  is  a 
marvel  of  comfort.  A  joy  to  wear  and  use. 
We  are  so  sure  it  will  delight  you,  regardless 
of  what  other  device  you  are  now  using,  that 
we  invite  you  to  try  it  10  days  without  a 
penny  of  risk.  No  red  tape  to  go  through. 
No  depositor  paymentof  any  kind.  Just  send 
your  name,  address  and  free  trial  request  to 
the  DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPO¬ 
RATION,  Dept.  1301-S  220  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  City. 


The 
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oHilderCMusterole 
for  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children’s  Musterole,  the  new 
and  milder  form  of  good  old 
Musterole  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  on  babies  and 
small  children. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  they  are 
awakened  by  the  warning,  croupy 
cough,  they  rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s  throat 
and  chest  and  then  go  back  to  bed. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warning  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it 
takes  the  kink  outof  stiff  necks,  makes 
sore  throats  well,  stops  croupy  coughs 
and  colds.  In  jars,  35c. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


HELPS  NATURE 

Many  make  greater  inroads 
on  their  vital-forces  than 
they  should. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

gives  the  lift  that  Nature 
needs,  and  seldom  fails  to 
nourish  and  tone-up  the  run¬ 
down  system.  Take  Scott’s! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24*40 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Awakening  Season.  —  Spring 
calls  out  more  in  the  way  of  dress  than 
any  other  season ;  we  are  all  tired  of  onr 
Winter  clothes,  and  anxious  to  look  at 
something  new.  One  of  our  readers  re¬ 
cently  wrote  very  disparagingly  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Summer  sew-ing  should  be 
done  in  Winter ;  she  said  she  had  to 
work  among  chickens  and  stock  in  Win¬ 
ter,  without  receiving  returns  that  would 
enable  her  to  buy  cotton  dress  goods,  or 
having  leisure  to  do  her  sewing.  This 
statement  saddened  ns,  and  we  wondered 
how  many  other  rural  women  feel  the 
same  way.  However,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that,  like  the  Christmas  shopping, 
Summer  sewing  is  better  done  early  and 
ordinary  cotton  dresses,  both  for  mother 
and  the  children,  may  be  thought  out  and 
made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  before  the 
Spring  housecleaning  begins.  There  is 
the  further  advantage  that  cotton  dress 
goods  are  usually  sold  at  a  reduction  dur¬ 
ing  the  January  white  sales. 

Spring  Suggestions.— In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  the  small  boy  at  the  left  shows  an 
English  suit  of  yellow  linen,  which  is 
just  the  style  for  the  little  man  freshly 
promoted  from  rompers.  It  consists  of 
shorts  and  little  coat  buttoned  at  the 
side,  all  being  bound  with  white  linen. 
The  coat  had  a  white  linen  belt,  and  the 
fastenings  were  large  white  pearl  buttons. 
The  pleated  collar  with  picot  edging  was 
a  little  different  from  the  usual  round 
Eton  collar,  and  the  suit  was  especially 


a  point,  which  was  finished  with  a  long 
tassel  of  black  and  w’hite.  This  was  the 
only  trimming,  but  it  was  surprisingly 
effective.  This  was  a  handsome  dress, 
despite  its  simplicity,  and  it  suggests  a 
good  idea  for  making  two  dresses  out  of 
one.  The  satin  skirt  being  separate, 
it  may  be  worn  with  other  blouses  or 
tunics,  and  a  beaded  Georgette  or  printed 
crepe  tunic  to  go  with  this  skirt  would 
materially  extend  the  wardrobe.  The  hat 
shown  with  this  dress  was  black  horse¬ 
hair  faced  with  white,  and  trimmed  with 
black  and  white  foliage. 

Green  Flannel. — Next  comes  a  sports 
dress  of  dark  green  flannel,  very  simply 
made  but  just  the  dress  for  outing  wear 
on  a  cool  Summer  day.  The  narrow 
tailored  skirt  had  an  inverted  pleat  at 
back,  front  and  sides.  These  are  known 
as  “kick  pleats,”  which  give  a  little  room 
for  walking  in  the  narrow  skirt.  The 
plain  waist  was  cut  out  like  a  square 
shirt  bosom  in  the  front ;  the  plain 
sleeves  were  a  little  short  at  the  wrist, 
and  had  no  trimming  except  four  green 
ball  buttons.  A  plain  white  linen  blouse 
with  Byron  collar  was  worn  under  the 
waist ;  it  was  fastened*  up  the  front  and 
at  the  wrists  with  small  pearl  ball  but¬ 
tons.  A  cravat  of  dark  green  silk  was 
knotted  under  the  collar.  There  was  a 
rather  wide  soft  belt  of  dark  green  suede, 
with  a  leather-covered  buckle.  This  wTas 
a  very  pretty  girlish  dress,  rather  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  jumper  styles.  The  shirt 


A  Group  of  Spring 

suited  to  the  small  boy  who  js  not  yet 
big  enough  for  the  very  masculine  gar¬ 
ments.  The  elbow  sleeves  and  shorts 
make  this  suit  especially  desirable  for 
hot  weather.  Nothing  makes  a  small 
boy  look  more  awkwardly  dressed  than 
little  trousers  that  are  too  long  where 
they  should  be  short,  and  these  “shorts” 
are  both  attractive  and  sensible. 

Dotted  Sports  Silk. — The  next  figure 
shows  a  very  pretty  idea  for  using  a  dot¬ 
ted  silk.  This  was  a  washing  sports  silk 
having  black  dots  on  a  yellow  ground. 
It  was  a  straight  one-piece  dress  with 
short  sleeves  and  round  neck.  It  was 
trimmed  with  silk  showing  just  the  same 
color  combination,  but  having  large  coin 
spots  instead  of  the  small  dots.  Neck 
and  sleeves  were  bound  with  the  coin- 
spotted  material  and  a  band  of  the  same, 
cut  so  that  it  showed  one-half  of  the 
coin  spot  went  around  the  bottom  and 
up  each  side.  This  band  was  put  on  like 
a  tuck,  so  that  it  stood  out  at  the  sides. 
A  scarf  of  the  coin-spotted  material  went 
over  the  shoulders',  and  hung  down  like 
tabs  over  the  skirt.  This  model  would 
be  very  pretty  in  dotted  foulard,  or  in 
a  nice  dotted  voile,  and  it  also  gives  a 
suggestion  for  remodeling  a  dotted  dress 
of  a  previous  season.  The  hat  shown  is 
one  of  the  larger  shapes  now  appearing, 
of  yellow  horsehair  trimmed  with  black 
and  yellow  fancy  feathers. 

Black  and  White. — The  central  fig¬ 
ure  is  a  very  striking  combination  of 
black  and  white  satin,  showing  the  newer 
two-piece  dress.  There  is  a  decided  re¬ 
action  in  favor  of  the  two-piece  dress, 
consisting  of  separate  blouse  and  skirt. 
In  this  case  the  skirt,  which  has  a  pleat 
at  each  side,  is  attached  to  a  bodice  top 
of  the  material.  This  is  a  necessity,  not 
only  because  it  prevents  an  unsightly 
gap  if  the  loose  blouse  is  pulled  out  of 
place  but  also  because  a  waistband  spoils 
the  set  of  the  whole  dress.  The  critics 
of  women’s  dress  who  used  to  lament  over 
the  wasp  waist  ought  to  be  satisfied  now. 
The  blouse  accompanying  this  dress  had 
a  yoke  and  sleeves  of  white  satin  with 
a  square  panel  of  black  satin  over  it  in 
front  and  back.  The  yoke  and  sleeves 
were  kimono  style,  the  sleeves  long  and 
rather  wide,  in  the  Chinese  style.  The 
white  portion  showed  at  the  sides,  under 
the  arms,  but  the  black  over-panels  were 
drawn  together  at  each  side  with  some 
small  pleats,  which  pulled  them  down  in 


and  Summer  Models 

bosom  effect  is  seen  in  a  great  many 
dresses,  and  the  plain  blouse  worn  un¬ 
der  a  dress  of  this  sort  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  The  hat  shown  is  a  dark  green 
felt  with  the  pinched  crown  now  so 
much  in  favor. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Cotton.— The  little 
girl  at  the  right  shows  an  attractive  use 
of  English  print.  This  was  a  close  pat¬ 
tern  of  green  and  white,  and  the  dress  it¬ 
self  was  the  usual  plain  style,  but  it  was 
given  a  novel  touch  by  a  deep  panel  of 
white  linen,  set  in  the  front.  This  panel 
was  embroidered  across  the  bottom  in 
graduated  dots  in  pastel  shades  —  pale 
colors — soft  green,  lavender,  pink  and 
yellow.  The  round  collar  was  edged  with 
green  blanket  stitch,  and  the  little  tie 
was  black  waxed  ribbon.  A  child’s  dress 
of  simple  pattern  may  be  varied  greatly 
by  some  little  difference  in  trimming,  and 
this  panel  front  was  particularly  pretty. 

Millinery  Notes. — Everyone  has  been 
wearing  the  close  little  high-crowned  felt 
or  silk  hats  with  narrow  brim,  usually 
with  a  flower  or  a  pert  bow  on  top.  They 
are  usually  becoming  to  a  young  face, 
and  go  well  with  bobbed  hair.  Now  we 
hear  that  the  world  is  tired  of  flapper 
styles,  and  sojourners  at  the  southern  re¬ 
sorts  have  been  wearing  large  hats  trim¬ 
med  with  flowers,  ribbons  or  lace.  Hair 
braid,  Italian  Milan,  taffeta,  silk  crepe 
and  satin  are  displacing  the  felts.  Fav¬ 
ored  millinery  colors  are  beige,  coral, 
orchid,  rose,  flame,  violet-blue,  French 
blue,  rust,  cocoa,  navy  blue,  and  black. 
There  its  a  color  for  every  complexion. 
The  more  matronly  shapes  are  trimmed 
with  drapes  of  velvet,  or  with  ostrich. 
The  large  picture  hats  trimmed  with 
flowers jare  very  picturesque  and  becom¬ 
ing. 

Colors  and  Fabrics.  —  The  original 
sports  dress  was  a  simple  affair  of  home- 
spun  or  other  serviceable  material,  but 
nowadays  fashionable  women  wear  sports 
dresses  at  luncheons,  afternoon  tea,  and 
the  social  activities  throughout  the  day. 
They  use  silk  in  a  great  many  novel 
weaves,  such  as  bengaline,  bengaline 
radiant,  tub  silk  and  frost  crepe,  and 
they  include  s„eh  colors  as  madonna  blue, 
turquoise,  periwinkle,  hydrangea,  eycla- 
men,  crabapple,  pimento,  daffodil,  blonde 
or  white.  Informal  beach  or  country  frocks 
are  made  of  cretonne,  English  print,  or 
printed  sateen.  These  are  often  made  in 
jumper  style,  or  in  skirt  and  tunic. 


Complete  Stove  Outfit 

Cooking  Stove,  Fuel 
and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  25c 

By  Mail  or  From  Your  Dealer 

You’ll  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  convenient 
little  stove — It  boils,  broils  and  fries.  Use  it  to 
heat  water,  curling  irons  or  baby’s  milk.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  sick  room.  Take  it  anywhere. 
Folds  flat.  Weighs  only  8  oz. 

Sold  through  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  25  cents  to  Dept.  262,  Sterno  Cor¬ 
poration,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  will  send  prepaid,  complete  stove,  full  size 
can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat  and  extinguisher. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

STERNO  c^fD 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


e  Your  Own  Fixer 

AND  SAVE  THE  REPAIR  MONEY 


SMOOTH-ON  ;No.  1  stops 
leaks  and  repairs  breaks  in 
pipes,  furnaces,  radiators, 
tanks,  bursted  water  jackets, 
pails,  etc.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups,  etc.,  from  loosen¬ 
ing  and  dropping  off— makes 
loose  handles  tight— joins  wood, 
metal  or  glass  to  each  other 
tightly— holds  on  iron,  brass, 
lead, .aluminum, '.etc. 

For  quick,  cheap  lasting  re¬ 
pairs  and  stopping  many  nuis¬ 
ances,  SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Sold  in  6-oz. 


How  to  make 

Home^Automobilc 
Repairs 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 

1.  5  or  lO-lb. 


tin  at  any  hardware  store 

SMOOTH -ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Do  it  with  SHOOTHON 


A  Better  Oil -Gas  Burner 

With  Control  Valve  for  Cooking  and  Heating 

Tlie  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  has 
a  special  valve  with  which  you  can  control 
the  flame— from  pilot  light  to  cooking  heat 
in  an  instant. 

Burns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not 
fuel  oil),  giving  intense,  steady  heat.  Bronze 
generator,  German  silver  needle  and  special 
valve,  simple  in  construction,  low 
in  cost,  cannot  carbonize. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list 
with  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 
Dept.  85  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS — Write  for  sales 
proposition 


Home  Economii 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  from  MANUFACTURER 


Do  you  realize  th  at  you  can  equip 
your  home  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  with 
us.  To  illustrate’ 
this  splendid  living 
room  fixture  with  5 
lights  cannot  be 
equalled  for  $1  £50 
$35.  Our  price  10- 


Electric  Irons  Com¬ 
plete-Ready  for  Use 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price  M 

Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
— chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  city 
visit  our  beautiful  display  rooms, 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 

54  Park  Place.  N.  Y.  City 


CAVE  MONEY 

\J  on  (vail paper 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  Bend  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
welbas  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  43  Philadelphia 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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;  MONfV'  RfQUIRtD. WITH  OROEf 


YOU  Need  a  Telescope 

It,  enables  you  to  see  objects  miles 
m  ay.  Vaeationistscan multiply 
their  joys  with  it;  it  brings  the 
country  around  right  up  to 
their  eyes  You  can  watch 
incoming  or  passing  ships, 
Air-Planes,  etc.— see  men 
on  board.  For  farmers 
and  ranchmen  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity, 
they  can  keen  their 
eye*  on  their  cattle, 
h  'i'-es  or  men  ■when 
far  out  m  tile  fields. 


For  studying  celestial 
phenomena,  particularly 
the  recurring  sun  spots,  this 
solar  eyepiece  vrill  allow  a  careful  study 
of  Ola  Sol  and  solar  eclipses.  This 
attachment  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  entire  price  to  any  one  interested 
In  this  science.  Free  with  the 

EXCELSIOR 

TELESCOPE 

Byeplec*  of  telescope  can  be  used  as  a 
microscope  to  detect  insects  or  prerma 
in  plant*  or  vegetables. 

The  Excelsior  Telescope  is  made  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
Europe.  Thelenses  are  caref  u  lly  ground 
and  correctly  adjusted  by  experts.  It 
is  brass  bound,  and  besides  the  solar 
eyepiece,  has  a  brass  dust  cover  at  the 
end.  Closed,  the  telescope  is  12  inches, 
nndbasa  circumference  of  5^  inches.  It 
opens  over3M  feet  long  in  live  sections. 

Telescope*  of  this  size  usually  cos 
enormous  prices— even  without  a  solar 
eyepiece.  For  $1,85  you  can  now  have 
a  telescope  with  these  advantages. 

COULD  SEE  SUN  SPOTS  ” 

Rutland,  Vt.t  Fob.  16th,  1910 
Telescope  arrived  O.  K.  I  have  seen  the  i 
spots  on  the  eun  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Dan  O.  Safford.  Rutland,  Vt. 
could  comer  windows  and  tell  colors 

•EVEN  MILES  AWAY 

Newark,  HI..  Feb.  9th,  1911 
Tbere  is  •  large  farm  seven  miles  from 
where  1  live  and  1  can  count  the  window* 
and  tell  its  color.  Leslie  Scofield. 

At  10  miles  distance  could  see 
objects  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  J.  Lewis  White* 

Flattevllle,  Wli. 


L.  S.  Henry  of  N.  Y-. 
“Saw  eclipse  of  Sun 
with  it.” 

E.  G  Patton. Kansas  City. 
Kan.  says:  “Could  count 
cattle  twenty  miles  away.” 

.  Send  no  money  simply  pay 
postman  $1.85  when  you  receive 
1  it  and  a  few  cents  postage. 
Satitfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Order  NOW. 

EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO. 
’  DEPT  T-Hf  90  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


^PIPE  DIRECT- BUY  DIRECT% 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  at  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mall  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  sy sterna, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co  796-804  Broad  St., Utica.  N.Y, 

Plumbin^-Pipe-Flttin^s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


E3 


SAVE  V*  to  Vi 

ON  YOUR  FURNACE 

-  —  _ -4 


Get  your  copy  of  this  big  FREE  Book.  _ 

Take  advantage  of  the  highest  SALE  FlimAPPQ  c  t - l ..y 

in  our  26-years  history.  Never  have 


—  _ ,-years  history, 

quality  furnaces  sold  for  less,  uiauy  _  _ _ 

etyles— both  pipe  and  pipeless.  FREE  Otj 
plans!  FREE  service!  Cash  or  easy 


UP 


payments  —  as  low  as  $10.00  monthly. 

Simple  to  install  by  our  method  —  put 
your  furnace  up  in  a  few  hours  by 
yourself.  48-hour 
*]  shipments.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  80-day  trial.  630,000 
1  pleased  customers. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO* 
Manufacturers 

ISlWRochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  Get  this  big  book.  It’s  Free 


„r  A  Kaiamazoc* 

Rtgufcicd  Direct  to  You 


Go°tdoBy‘CALL0USES 


Our  callous  plaster  ends  pain 
instantly.  Put  on  one — callous 
comes  off  with  it.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  $i.oo  for  sheet. 

ANDREWS  LABORATORY 
Box  236  R,  Sewaren,  N.  J. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  +1 ;  stores  sell  this  at  $l.?f> ;  thousandsof  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satislled  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  Ii.  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Man  Wanted  for  This  Territory  to  Sell  Wonderful  Value 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  CHILDREN’S  SHOES  DIRECT 

saying  consumer  over  iQ%.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Samples  supplied.  Big  weekly  permanent  income.  Write 
today.  TAN  N  ER8  MFC.  CO  ,  827  2  C  St.,  Boston,  Mats. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  365) 
the  supply  of  natural  ice  disappears  this 
Spring.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
some  reports  of  how  you  succeeded.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  have  your  faces  too  close  when  the 
ball  explodes. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Many  readers  reported  that  the  answer 
to  last  month’s  enigma  was  g-r-o-u-n-d- 
h  o  g,  and  thought  it  very  appropriate 
for  the  time  of  year.  When  our  January 
page  reached  your  editor  he  discovered 
that  a  little  slip  in  one  letter  of  one  word 
had  spoiled  his  effort  to  explain  how  the 
enigmas  are  worked.  Those  of  you  who 
already  know  how  no  doubt  noted  the 
word  “cot”  where  it  should  have  read 
“cat.”  However,  probably  I  had  better 
try  again  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
still  puzzled  over  the  enigmas.  “First,” 
“second,”  “third,”  etc.,  refer  to  the  letters 
that  spell  the  word  that  is  hidden,  in 
their  proper  order.  If  the  first  line  reads : 
“My  first  is  in  cat  but  not  in  rat,”  the 
letter  is  “c”  because  that  is  the  only  letter 
in  “eat”  that  is  not  also  in  “rat.”  Of 
course  most  of  them  are  more  difficult 
than  this ;  usually  there  are  two  or  three 
letters  that  may  be  the  right  one,  hut  by 
the  time  you  have  gone  through  the  whole 
series  and  noted  the  last  line  or  couplet 
which  always  gives  a  kind  of  clue  to  what 
the  thing  is,  the  answer  is  usually  easy  to 
find.  We  have  another  good  enigma  for 
this  month  from  Edna  Tullar,  a  New 
York  reader : 

My  first  is  in  box,  but  not  in  crate, 

My  second  in  plum,  but  not  in  date, 

My  third  is  in  ground,  but  not  in  floor. 

My  fourth  in  hinge,  but  not  in  door, 

My  fifth  is  in  Iamb,  but  not  in  sheep, 

My  sixth  in  tired,  but  not  in  sleep, 

My  seventh  is  in  hurt,  but  not  in  sting, 

My  eighth  in  bird,  but  not  in  wing, 

My  whole  is  something  that  comes  in 

Spring, 


Notes  of  Interest 

The  couplet  in  the  Box  was  composed 
by  Elizabeth  Whitaker,  an  11-year-old 
Rhode  Island  reader  who  included  it  in 
an  interesting  letter.  To  be  sure  Our 
Page  goes  on  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
the  only  thing  we  must  have  is  “sun¬ 
shine”  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  boys  and 
girls. 


A  list  of  the  190  boys  and  girls  who 
sent  in  contributions  this  month  will  be 
found  on  page  381.  Every  one  of  them 
has  definitely  helped  Our  Page  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  whether  or  not  his  or  her  work  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  printed. 


All  work  for  the  March  page  should  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  on  or  before 
March  7.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Every  month 
there  are  a  number  of  letters  that  arrive 
too  late  to  receive  credit  or  be  of  any 
use.  Also  be  sure  that  your  name  and 
address  are  on  every  letter. 


A  New  York  girl  writes :  “I  wish 
some  boy  or  girl  from  Arizona  would 
write  and  tell  us  about  the  ranches,  and 
especially  about  horseback  riding.  Also 
from  California  and  Colorado  and  other 
western  places.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
letters  from  such  places.”  We  have  a 
few  readers  in  these  States  and  good 
descriptive  letters  from  them  would  be 
welcome.  In  fact,  it  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  about  places  distant  from  us. 
The  letter  we  have  this  month  about  the 
Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  If  we  can’t  all  of  us  actually 
travel  around  we  can  do  so  in  another 
way  through  Our  Page  and  really  learn 
a  great  deal  about  many  places. 


Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Margaret  and  Philip  have 
a  new  baby  sister  who  joined  your  editor’s 
family  on  February  3.  Her  name  is 
Alice  and  already  Margaret  has  begun 
to  talk  about  the  time  when  Alice  will  be 
big  enough  to  play  with  her  "and  Philip. 
Many  of  you  have  baby  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  know  what  fun  it  is  to  watch 
them  grow  and  begin  to  notice  things. 
Often  you  are  able  to  help  a  good  deal 
(Continued  on  Page  381) 


The  Kind  of  Heater  YOU  Want 


No  matter  what  kind  of  heating  system  you  want — steam,  hot 
water,  warm  air  or  Onepipe — there’s  an  International  Boiler  or 
Furnace  built  to  give  you  real,  lasting  heating  satisfaction. 

For  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
International  Owners  have  known  and  enjoyed  such  satisfaction. 

.When  you  have  an  International  Heater  properly  installed  in  your 
home,  you  can  bank  on  enjoying  thorough  heating  comfort  at  a 
minimum  yearly  expense  of  time  and  money. 


Since  wc  make  both  Boilers  and 
Furnaces  for  all  standard  methods  of 
heating,  we  have  no  interest  in  favoring 
one  type  over  another.  Our  booklet, 
'‘international  Heaters”  tells  you  the 
differences  in  the  various  types  and 
will  help  you  decide  which  is  most 
suitable  to  your  needs.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 


The  “  Economy  ”  Boiler  pictured 
above  is  one  of  the  many  types  of 
International  Heaters 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it 
lives  up  to  its  name.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  steam  or  hot  water  heating, 
write  for  Catalog  —  International 
Economy”  Boilers. 


International  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters 
may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  COMPANY 

6-26  MONROE  STREET,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  NASHUA,  N.  H.,  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT 


Distributing 
Points  : 


Portland,  Oregon,  Lynch  Bros. 

San  Francisco  Cal.,  The  International  Sales  Corp. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Colcock  Furnace  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Farwell,  Ozraun,  Kirk  &  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Richards  &  Conover  Hdwe.  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  The  Langley  Sales  Co. 

Denver  Colo.,  Elliott  Heating  Supply  Co. 

Western  Canada:  Heating  Supplies,  Limited.  Ware¬ 
house  and  Office,  902  Home  St.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

London,  Eng,,  International  Onepipe  Heater,  Ltd,, 

11  Victoria  Street 


II1TERIM 


icc.  v  «.  Peer,  orr 


STEAM  —  HOT  WA 
WARM  AIR  FURHACES  *»•  OHEPIPE  HEATERS 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

TV/TADE  on  the  famous 
•LVA  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 

toe.  Mahogany  brown, 

in  SIZES  6  to  It. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  Back 
tf  Not  Delighted 

WErAYPOSTAGE,’ 

if  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can 
PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage. 

nbera  in  s 


_  Mention  No. 

01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H44 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore*  Mcf* 


The 

“Pride” 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

J ust  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Het  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  euamelled  roll  nrn 
bath  tab,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat; all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABEL8.  Beautifully  printed  inf  cob 
ors.  Make  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin. 
Samples, postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beetle  Plain, Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Others  Have  Proved  It 
You  Can,  Too 

Many  dairymen  are  using  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feeds  regularly. 
They  have  had  experience  with  it.  They  know  whether 
it  pays  or  not.  As  a  result  of  their  experience  do  they 
change  to  other  brands  or  methods  of  feeding?  They  most 
certainly  do  not.  Year  after  year  they  stick  to  Ti-o-ga. 
This  is  just  plain  fact — a  simple  matter  of  record. 

Have  you  tried  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feeds? 

If  you  never  have,  how  can  you  know  whether  they 
can  cut  your  cost  of  milk  production?  There’s  just  one 
sure  way  of  finding  out,  and  it’s  a  plain  dollars-made-or- 
lost  proposition  that’s  worth  finding  out.  Test  it  your¬ 
self! 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent 
roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 


If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 


Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Kt  WHITE 

life  BRAND 

litis 


*IBLUEg 

jKJSiBRAND 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


T  I  O  GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Most  Milk 
Per  Pound  of  Feed 

says 

Joseph  Hughes,  Willston,  Pa. 


B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  is  producing 
not  only  more  milk  from  each  Bull  Brand  cow, 
but  is  doing  it  with  less  feed  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  Bull  Brand  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  produce  from  3  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk  for  each  pound  fed.  It’s  1580  lbs.  of 
digestable  nutrients  are  the  stimulating  kind 
that  builds  up  the  cow  and  also  makes  more 
milk  at  a  greatly  reduced  feed  expense. 

Test  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  directions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
— or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


too  LBS.  Hey. 

BULL  BftAND 


0airy  ration 

faUA«ANTCE0  ANALYSlS 


..  far  ^OTEIN  24% 

S^QlFftmT .  6*>  fibre 


&re 0'eNTSr*,0*  F,B 


12  % 

GRAINS  DAI£0  MAll 
.COTTON  SEEO  MEM.  CORN 
OIL  MEAl.VWTAt 

"“As.;*1  «<«■  CALCIUM, 

A,  ,7 ‘-I'" bran  WltAt 

1 1 Aril  IF.  S? ■““»*»  tauter** 

ijagi 

We  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.L.  M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


BULL  BRAND 

EMS 


DAIRY 

RATION 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  !j 


Cream  Handling'  and 
Churning 

Perhaps  having  had  upward  of  30 
years  experience  I  can  be  of  some  help 
to  B.  B.  C.,  page  100.  First,  cream 
must  ripen  (sour)  before  it  is  churned. 
This  is  an  easy  matter  in  warm  weather 
when  cream  must  be  kept  cool,  else  but¬ 
ter  will  be  soft,  and  cannot  be  hardened 
unless  there  is  cold  water  at  hand.  But¬ 
ter  can  be  made  from  sweet  cream,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time,  an  hour  or  more.  That 
has  been  my  experience  at  least,  with  a 
loss  of  about  one-third  in  amount  of  but¬ 
ter.  To  make  butter  it  is  necessary  for 
cream  to  ripen. 

I  do  not  think  either  that  cows  having 
been  in  milk  for  some  length  of  time 
cuts  much  of  a  figure.  In  the  Winter, 
when  one  has  not  a  room  kept  at  50  to 
60  degrees  the  cream  should  be  warmed 
to  about  60  degrees,  rather  over  than  un¬ 
der.  Here  is  my  way  in  the  Winter 
time :  I  churn  twice  a  week,  and  when 
I  churn  I  save  about  a  half  pint  or  so 
of  the  buttermilk,  which  I  put  in  the 
cream  pail  to  start  cream  to  sour 
(ripen).  The  night  before  I  churn  I  set 
the  cream  pail  -on  water  tank  on  back 
of  stove,  and  leave  it  there  until  I  churn 
if  it  is  very  cold  weather ;  otherwise  I 
remove  it  in  the  morning.  The  cream 
should  be  62  to  65  when  churned,  better 
two  or  three  degrees  too  warm  than  not 
warm  enough,  as  it  is  easy  to  harden 
butter  if  it  is  a  little  soft  when  it  comes. 

Before  I  churn  I  put  hot  water  in 
churn  and  let  stand  10  or  15  minutes. 
I  then  usually  put  in  the  cream  without 
using  cold  water  after  the  warm  as  in 
Summer.  Of  course  it  will  he  necessary 
to  use  cold  water  if  cream  is  too  warm, 
although  as  stated,  better  a  little  too 
warm  than  too  cold,  as  it  is  easy  to  hard¬ 
en  butter  in  cold  weather.  When  I  fol¬ 
low  the  above  procedure,  my  butter 
comes  in  from  10  to  15  minutes.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not 
do  the  same.  w.  A.  reiohestek. 

Connecticut. 


Control  of  Sheep  Ticks 

In  your  issue  of  January  24,  page  139, 
O.  L.  T.  asks  “What  can  I  do  for  ticks 
on  sheep?”  A.  'S.  A.  advises  him  to  dip 
the  sheep  with  the  ordinary  sheep  dips, 
or,  in  Winter  time,  dust  the  sheep  with 
pyrethrum  powder,  etc.,  ending  up  with 
this  statement :  “Some  shepherds  believe 
in  mixing  sulphur  with  salt  for  sheep,  to 
control  ticks,  but  more  than  would  be 
good  for  the  sheep  would  have  to  be  used 
to  have  that  effect.” 

Fifty  years  ago  and  more  I  lived  on  a 
farm  in  Central  Michigan,  and  my  folks 
kept  from  600  to  700  sheep  most  of  the 
time.  At  that  time  the  only  dipping  our 
sheep  got  was  when  they  were  driven  to 
the  river,  about  two  weeks  before  shear¬ 
ing  time,  and  given  a  good  washing.  In 
fact,  during  some  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  wool  that  had  not  been  washed  in 
this  way  was  docked  several  cents  per 
pound.  And  yet,  our  sheep  were  never 
bothered  with  ticks.  This  was  the  method 
used :  “Salt  logs”  were  kept  in  the 

pasture  during  Summer,  and  troughs 
under  the  shed  during  Winter,  in  which 
salt  mixed  with  just  enough  sulphur  to 
color  it  slightly  was  kept  so  that  the 
sheep  could  run  to  it  whenever  they 
liked.  I  well  remember  that  one  year 
the  shearers  were  offered  a  dollar  for 
every  tick  they  would  find  on  the  600 
sheep,  and  not  a  single  tick  was  found. 
I  find  a  man  occasionally  now,  who  is 
using  the  same  method  with  good  results, 
and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it  if  I 
were  keeping  sheep.  j,  t. 

Indiana. 


Decombing  Poultry 

On  page  1545  of  your  issue  of  Dec.  13, 
1924,  the  subject  of  decombing  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Please  let  me  say  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  harm  whatever  in  this 
practice.  Fighting  Game  cocks  are  de- 
combed  and  dewattled  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  chance  of  their  getting  caught 
in  these  parts  when  fighting.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes  there  is  no  harm, 
and  the  roosters  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
much,  for  they  are  gay  right  after  the 
operation.  wii.  v.  del  solak. 

Peru. 


THE  winter  lay-off  softens 
horses-makes  them  easy 

preyfor  strains, bruises  and  minor  ail¬ 
ments.  That’s  why  it’s  important  to 
keep  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  on 
your  shelf — ready  for  instantuse.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firing  and  doesn’ t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  slightest  scar. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  from  something 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  today.  $1.50  at  all  druggists, 
or  direct  from  ns  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAUXTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


96  Pages  of  Horse-Help 

IF  you  have  one  horse  or  twenty  you  need  this 
FREE  Save-The-Horse  Book — makes  it  easy  to 
locate  every  cause  of  lameness  and  treat  it.  One 
of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  books  ever 
written  for  horse  owners  — and  it  doesn’t  cost 
you  a  cent. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

has  been  curing  horses  for  31  years — when  every¬ 
thing  else  failed.  Over  405,000  satisfied  users  know 
its  value.  Sold  with  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guar¬ 
antee  to  cure — SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low), 
Thoropm,  or— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  disease.  Cures  while  horse  works.  Send 
for  your  copy  of  the  Book,  sample  Guarantee  and 
veterinary  advice  you  can  depend  upon,  ALL 
FREE— no  obligation. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druprgrlsta  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.W.OFF* 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises.  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strain*.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
El. 25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maas. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane  R/i , 
way.  No  crushing— a  H 
single  stroke  does  the  IHy 
work.  De,horned  cows  Wftw/ 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
ull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  1 22  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates,  I 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,\ 
Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  saver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  my  Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 

_ Paid  plan.  You  can  save  money,! 

too -quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed./ 
Send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 
Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Feb.  16,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
►States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.62% 

No.  3  white  oats . 61% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.39% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1-34% 


Per  ton 


Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Standard  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Ground  oats  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


$32.40 

32.40 

33.90 

45.90 

46.40 

46.40 
42.30 

45.40 

39.90 

39.90 

41.90 
47.35 


vertising.  claiming  discounts  for  real  or 
fancied  defects  in  the  stock  they  buy,  etc. 
The  referees  should  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  commission  sales. 

3.  Establish  a  definite  scale  of  com¬ 
mission  charges.  Some  dealers  charge 
twice  as  much  as  others  in  the  same  city 
for  the  same  item  of  business. 

4.  Establish  a  definite  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment  for  consignments  and  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  the  same  basis  for 
large  lots  as  for  small  lots,  and  whether 
settlement  must  be  the  actual  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  each  lot  when  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale,  jobbing  rate,  small  lot  rate,  or  even 
at  retail.  Apparently  there  is  no  uni¬ 
form  practice  especially  for  settlements 
on  consignments  of  small  lots.  They  do 
about  as  they  please  ;  it  is  a  wonder  they 
do  no  worse. 

5.  Require  prompt,  definite,  and  stand¬ 
ardized  reports  to  shippers  with  such 
explanation  of  the  account  as  is  reason¬ 
ably  necessary,  and  require  prompt  set¬ 
tlement. 

6.  Require  that  the  address  of  the 

buyer  be  supplied  to  shipper  or  referee 
on  request.  G.  b.  f. 


A  farmer  in  Iowa  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Navy  Department :  “My 
youngest  son  has  gone  away  and  enlisted 
in  the  Navy.  I  can’t  get  him  out.  Won’t 
you  help  me?  He  is  a  good  boy  and  I 
was  raising  him  for  my  own  use.” — Our 
Navy. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  and  poultry  begin  to  show  the 
effects  of  warmer  days,  though  Winter 
has  not  given  up  its  hold  yet.  Trade  is 
pretty  quiet.  Offering  strawberries  at 
39c  retail  shows  the  season’s  advance. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  40  to  45c ;  dairy,  29 
to  30c;  storage,  37  to  39c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  26  to  37c; 
Limburger,  20  to  31c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  45  to  48c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  43  to  45c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  38  to  45c ;  fowl,  30  to  32c ; 
roasters,  26  to  32c ;  capons,  35  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
turkeys,  29  to  34c ;  fowls,  20  to  28c ; 
roasters,  27  to  30c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
18c;  ducks,  26  to  28c  geese,  21  to  23c; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Greening, 
McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin.  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2.75  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady, 
home  grown,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$3.25  to  $3.50. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $6.50  to  $J.50. 
Strawberries,  active;  southern,  qt.,  50  to 
55c.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  50-lb.  box.,  $5 
to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  white  and 
red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium,  pea, 
$7.50  to  $7.75. 

Vegetables. — Fair  trade;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $8.50  to  $10 ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to 
90c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower, 
Caifornia,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  doz.,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$4  to  $4.50;  endive,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  75  to  85c;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
85  to  90e ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50; 
peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $6  to  $8;  peppers, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  pieplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes, 
re-packed  crate,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  70  to  75c; 
watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  light  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
steady;  sugar,  lb..  12  to  18c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  ear  lot, 
ton,  $30.50 ;  middlings,  $32.50 ;  Red  Dog, 
$43.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  oilmeal, 
$43;  hominy,  $44;  gluten,  $39.70;  oat 
feed,  $16.  j.  w.  c. 


Dealers  Thinking- 

A  group  of  dealers’  associations  have 
been  trying  to  decide  what  they  should  do 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  producers.  They 
have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  no  hint  of 
action  has  been  given  out.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  the  writer  would  like 
to  see  them  do : 

1.  Submit  voluntarily  to  official  listing 
of  those  dealers  who  agree  to  conform  to 
standard  requirements,  whatever  they 
may  be,  as  decided  by  the  department. 

2.  Establish  impartial  referees  to  deal 
with  those  dealers  who  make  a  practice 
of  questionable  actions,  such  as  quoting 
prices  too  high,  false  or  misleading  ad- 


“Are  you  envious  of  Wall  Street’s 
prosperity  ?”  “No.”  answered  Farmer 

Corntossel.  “I’m  still  hopeful  we  can 
make  farm  products  so  expensive  it’ll 
need  all  the  prosperity  them  Wall  Street¬ 
ers  can  muster  to  pay  for  a  breakfast.” — 
Washington  Star. 


DOGS 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 

For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Mules,  Fifteen  Dollars.  Satis- 
•  faction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvosant,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Dedlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  (Illy,  I'a. 

Ufhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1 5  up. 

•»  Chotoia  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

IPolice  F»nppies 

Intelligent,  pure-bred  slock.  $25-!$35. 
JULIUS  SIMMKW’OKTH,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Rprman  Pnlipp  I>1  l>,“-  Pedigreed.  Prices  Right. 

UBUIldil  ruilbe  Daniel  M.  Glick  Lancaster,  Pa. 

For  Police  Pnno  Imported  stock.  Silver  gray,  $25-f35. 

Sale  ruilbu  rllfjb  w,  Janda  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Pnlioo  noire  Seven  ,nos-  stock.  Farmer’s  Prices? 

rUIIOCUUgb  STR0NGHEART  FARM  KERNELS,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mm°"eh  ael 

Females,  SK3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

black  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

10  weeks  old.  SSIO.  Beautiful  Sable  and  White 
Collie  Pups,  SS5  and  SfilO.  Two  male  Shepard  Cow 
dogs  6  months  old,  8*15  each  Cow  dogs  for  sale, 
heel  drivers.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

A  T  STUD-“  Mac  the  10th  ” 

Fee,  525,  I  pay  Express.  JAS.  0.  COOPER,  Dover,  N.  J. 

WESTRIDGE  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn.  by°th” 

customers  they  keep.  Order  that  police  pup  now. 

Pedigreed  FOX  HOUNDS  ZSZ: 

Lake  Shore  Kennels  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

FOX  HOUNDS 

Females,  5  mos.  old;  English  Bull  and  Beagle.  Airedales, 

1  female,  5  mos. ;  all  cheap.  K.  <1.  FIMIIKIi,  Madison,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLVVOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

Majorat  105482  (105444),  gray,  foaled  1912,  weight, 
2,300. 

Keota  Munchausen  99963,  black,  foaled  1913, 
weight,  1,900. 

Sherman  80497,  gray,  foaled  1913,  weight,  1,900. 
Sound  and  sure  breeders.  Three  black  mares. 

2  years  old.  Also  weanling  stallions  and  mares". 

Apply  TREXLER  FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Shetland  Ponies  HAs«bTrLEfl^hB,Ro0s 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  Hulls  All  Ages 

SireO  by  Ormsby  Sensation,  from  damn  with  good  yearly 
records.  Nicely  marked  animals  at  Farmer’s  Prices, 
fiend  for  Pedigrees.  James  A.  King,  llurdett,  N.  V. 


Why  do^you  buy  “fencing  rmuie  of  HEAVY  I 

.steel  wire  wife  a  TttlN,  LIGHT  coatTno  of  .zn?c  ? 
Jji  a  few^/€aus  rt~w,|l  \ooK  liKe  tFTi.3  : 


Why  not  buy  a  /MEDIUM  WLU3HT  wire  witn 
a  THICK,  HEAVY  COATING  OF  LEAD  ? 

IT  costs  no  ignore  qr>d  when  up  several 
times  as  lon^5  it”  wi  II  .still  looK  |iKe  this  : 


Let  v3  tell  ^you  how  To  3ave  money  on  fence. 
J)rop  a  Card  To  ”JHL  IEAPCLAP  \vlRE  (pv 

/^OUND^VILLE, 

W.  VA. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

HOGS  -  POULTRY  -  CATTLE 

PROTEIN . 58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (Max) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME . 15% 

FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 
WRITE 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SAI  F 

Chedco  Marlborough 

Sire  Cramond  Horatius  81664 

Double  Grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 
Dam  Elise  of  the  Oaks  A  R.  92187 

10567.80  lbs.  milk 

540.72  lbs.  butterfat  Class  F 
13357.7  lbs.  milk 

710.70  lbs.  butterfat  Class  C 

C.  E.  Cotting,  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  60,267 

TEN  -CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  hull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W(1  DJl||)T  MRMS  H  ,  ,Jd  , ,  pkM,  pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL— Heifer  Calves 

some  from  high  producing,  imported  cows,  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Grey  Ridge  Farms,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Seder^asom 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS  I 

ForSale  Kj|l*BteJcd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  In¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Fnr  Qolo _ Y°nii|g  accredited  herd 30  Registered  |nro„lt„ 

rUT  dale  Mostly  Raleighs.  Fine  producers.  Rea-  JBTSByS 
sonable  Price  forlmmedt.  Disp.  Stronghearl  Farm, Brandon,  Vt. 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE 

SIX  NANNIES  AND  ONE  BILLY  GOAT 

Nannies  freshen  in  Spring. 

P,  E.  YEOMAN  69  Clarrissa  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOGGENBURG  DOES 

Freshen  in  May.  Prices,  525  up.  Extra  quality. 
List  free.  Roy  8.  Holland,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


PUBLIC  SALE! 

HAVING  RENTED  MY  FARM  WILL  SELL 
MY  ENTIRE  HERD  OK 

BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Monday,  March  2,  1925 

lO  BROOD  SOWS  BRED-Hard  to  equal- 
<)(  Alfalfa  and  Wildwood  Idood  lines. 

60  HEAD  FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS— 
A  chance  to  select  foundation  stock. 

15  HEAD  OF  BRED  GILTS— For  Spring 
fanow;  will  please  the  most  careful  breeder. 
5  CHOICE  SPUING  BOARS. 

*  HERD  BOARS — Prospect  Boy,  No.  23283,'), 
L.  W.  R.,  a  Grandson  of  Wildwood  Prince,  a 
good  Boar  for  a  Breeding  Association,  and 
the  other  Boar  is  a  yearling.  Big  Giant,  No. 
250993,  which  I  purchased  in  Minnesota,  a 
real  show  Boar.  If  I  was  going  to  continue 
he  would  not  leave  my  farm.  Also  will  sell 
5  Leola  Hog  Feeders. 

Do  not  miss  seeing  this  herd  of  Chesters,  if 
interested  in  good  stock.  Drop  card  and  1  will 
have  Bus  to  meet  train.  B,  &  O.  Keedysville,  Md, 

CLYDE  B.  THOMAS 
OAKDALE  FARM  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Ouality^andwSpIgl 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  last  Fall  H  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENOING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Service  Boars  Laree 


and  Prolific 

,  ......  „  strains.  Guaranteed  to 

please,  JNO,  C.  BBEAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


DUROCS-Gilts  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 


Elmwood  Farms 


Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

Young  Pigs. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


P.  O.  Box  15 


■  J  II  DOflQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrlHeld,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs  for  sale. 
■  * your  wants.  — - •  -■  -  ----- 


- - - -  — „ Write 

Brooksido  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 


Registered  «.  I.  C.  and  O  li  enter  W  hi  te  DI/^  C 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  I  IvJJ 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  I)u roes,  6  wks.  old 
$s.5<lea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  HOUSE  BROS., Dushore.Pn 

Poland-Chinas— Young  Boars  and  Pigsfo™T  tT' 

very  best  breeding.  Write  for  prices.  G.  S.  HAIL,  Farmdale.  0 


fl  R  Choice,  registered  pigs,  $12.50  each.  Either  sex 
U.  I.  U.  5  Big  Type.  Thrifty.  Well  bred  stock.  San- 
faction  Guaranteed.  It.  HILL,'  Seneca  Falls  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  «*50  and  up,  write  us  and  we 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 
Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg-,  N.  J. 

Cows  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  norlh  of  Beacon 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire*, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  W50  at  30-day s-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


IVL illiing  Sliortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllie,  N.  Y . 

Rncnlaum  form  offer  Raccoon  for  Breeding  or  Pets. 

nuseidwn  rarm  a.  a.  iumsy  om  >?«tie, 
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build  wisely 

in  1925 

To  build  wisely  —  build  permanently. 
Makeshift  farm  improvements  are  waste¬ 
ful  ;  they  may  prove  an  actual  extravagance. 

Concrete,  the  permanent  material,  is 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  its  first  cost 
is  not  high.  To  make  concrete  you  need  only 
clean  sand  and  gravel  or  stone,  water  and 
Portland  cement.  Low-priced  materials,  all 
of  them.  Atlas  Portland  Cement  actually 
costs  less  today  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 

For  a  new  barn,  or  a  sanitary  floor  in  the 
old  one — for  a  corn  crib,  water  storage  tank 
or  silo — for  a  hog  house  or  feeding  floor,  use 
concrete  made  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

Of  course,  you  will  not  use  concrete  for 
temporary  improvements — but  since  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  most  jobs  permanently, 
it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  getting  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  for  the  work.  Its  high 
quality  record  during  more  than  thirty 
years’  use  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Atlas  is  known  as  “the  Standard  by 
which  all  other  makes  are  measured.” 

Send  for  a  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm,”  the  free  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  It  may  help  you  to  save 
money,  to  increase  your  profits,  to  add 
definitely  to  the  value  of  your  property. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


(SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name . . 

Address  .  - 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Philadelphia  is  a  market  which  when 
used  in  the  right  way  will  take  care  of  a 
lot  of  produce.  It  will  absorb  large 
quantities  of  perishable  products  if  the 
supply  is  regular  and  well  controlled,  but 
once  depress  the  market  by  overloading 
and  it  is  slow  to  recover.  The  area  for. 
which  Philadelphia  is  a  center  of  dis¬ 
tribution  outside  of  its  own  suburbs  is 
limited  to  comparatively  few  cities  and 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
There  is  not  as  much  ear-lot  diverting  or 
short  and  long  truck  hauling  as  there  is 
from  some  markets  and  this  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  ability  to  take  care  of  a  surplus. 
It  has  its  advantages,  however.  A  more 
even  price  is  maintained  where  supplies 
are  generally  limited  to  about  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  market  and  the  past  week  has 
been  typical.  Car-lot  offerings  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  moderate  on 
most  lines  and  there  were  only  moderate 
price  changes  from  day  to  day.  Apples 
have  met  a  fairly  active  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  for  good  stock.  Virginia  Yorks, 
2y2-in.  sold  for  $6.50  a  barrel  and  Stay- 
mans  at  $8  a  barrel.  Marylands,  No.  1, 
214-in.  Ben  Davis,  ranged  $5  to  $5.50  a 
barrel.  Nearby  Baldwins  and  Yorks  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.40  per  %  bushel  basket  while 
Starks  and  Romes  sold  up  to  $1.75.  Old 
cabbage  continued  dull  under  a  light  de¬ 
mand  with  New  York  Danish  ranging 
$15  to  $20  a  ton,  but  only  a  little  was 
good  enough  to  bring  anywhere  near  the 
top  price.  Onions  were  also  slow,  but 
the  market  held  about  steady  at  $3  to 
$3.15  per  100-lb.  sack  for  the  best, 
whether  western  or  New  York  State 
grown.  Potato  supplies  continued  heavy 
and  the  market  was  weakened.  From  90 
to  140  carloads  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
tracks  each  morning,  perhaps  not  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  when  the  demand  is  good, 
but  not  very  encouraging  when  sales  are 
slow  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
days.  Maine  Girteen  Mountains,  bulk 
cwt.,  ranged  $1.65  to  $1.80  and  round 
whites,  both  York  State  and  those  from 
Potter  County.  Pennsylvania,  ranged 
$2.10  to  $2.25  per  sack  of  150  lbs.  Sweet 
potatoes  held  fairly  steady  with  New 
Jersey’s  selling  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  %  bu. 
basket.  Mushrooms  were  irregular  with 
only  a  few  fancy  white  bringing  $1.25 
per  3-lb.  basket,  most  sales  coming  within 
the  range  of  65c  to  $1.15  a  basket.  Near¬ 
by  root  crops  weakened,  also  new  beets 
from  the  South,  milder  weather  being 
accountable  for  the  drop  in  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

While  egg  receipts  are  not  quite  as 
heavy  as  they  were  a  week  or  two  ago, 
eggs  have  been  arriving  more  freely  since 
the  first  of  the  year  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  storage 
holdings  at  this  time  last  year  amounted 
to  about  2.000  cases,  now  there  are  less 
than  100  cases  in  the  warehouses  in 
Philadelphia  and  there  are  probably  not 
much  over  five  or  six  thousand  cases  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  United  States  at 
this  writing.  This  means  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  Since  the  drastic  change 
in  prices  earlier  in  the  month  when  there 
was  a  drop  of  10  to  12c  a  dozen  in  the 
market  price  within  a  few  days,  there 
has  been  a  steadier  market  with  extra 
firsts  selling  48  to  50c  a  dozen.  Dealers 
are  not  storing,  however,  as  past  ex¬ 
periences  indicate  that  the  bottom  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  We  may  expect 
further  declines  as  production  increases 
with  the  advancing  season  until  prices  are 
on  such  a  basis  that  dealers  feel  it  is 
safe  to  put  them  away  for  future  use. 

There  was  a  good  demand  nearly  all 
the  week  for  live  poultry  and  a  scarcity 
toward  the  end  caused  an  advance  of 
about  2c  a  pound  on  fowl  and  large  chick¬ 
ens.  Plymouth  Rocks  ranged  28  to  30c 
with  medium  sizes  preferred  while  me¬ 
dium-quality  fowl,  and  mixed  breeds  of 
Spring  chickens  averaged  about  26c  a 
pound.  There  was  no  change  in  broilers 
which  ranged  35  to  38c  all  the  week. 
Staggy  young  roosters  were  quoted  up  to 
23c,  but  old  roosters  had  little  value 
above  20c  a  pound.  White  Pekin  ducks 
have  been  showing  a  wide  range,  25  to 
35c,  and  live  geese  are  back  again  to 
about  24c  a  pound.  An  analysis  of  the 
cold  storage  figures  on  the  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  issued  by  the  government 
for  February  1  are  not  very  encouraging 
from  the  seller’s  viewpoint.  Last  year 
was  about  an  average  year  for  broiler 
and  rooster  holdings  and  a  little  short  of 
the  five-year  average  on  fowl,  but  this 
year  we  find  a  considerable  increase  in 
storage  stocks  of  all  kinds.  Turkey  hold¬ 
ings  are  a  little  short  of  double  the  five- 
year  average  of  9.600.000  pounds,  broil¬ 
ers  are  9.000.000,  roosters  15.000.000, 
and  fowl  3,000.000  pounds  above  the  five- 
year  average,  while  miscellaneous  poultry 
holdings  also  show  a  marked  increase. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  has  been 
steadily  held  at  29  to  30c  a  pound  for 
some  time  on  barreled-packed  heavy  fowTl 
with  lighter  and  inferior  quality  stock 
graduating  downward  to  about  19c. 
Heavy  fresh  killed  chickens  have  been 
selling  up  to  35c,  broilers  brought  about 


3c  a  pound  more  and  sizes  in  between 
ranged  from  26  to  33c  a  pound.  Fancy 
turkeys  worked  out  at  42  to  45c,  and 
geese  20  to  25c  a  pound  as  to  quality. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  rather  quiet 
with  high-quality  hay  selling  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  the  ordinary  run.  No  No.  1 
Timothy  was  reported,  but  No.  2  brought 
$22  a  ton  and  No.  3  only  about  $19  a 
ton  with  sample  hay  selling  down  to  $12. 
While  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  was  worth 
$21,  medium  and  heavy  worked  out  at 
$17.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
prices  on  Timothy  are  averaging  $4  to 
$5  a  ton  under  last  year’s  prices.  This 
last  season’s  harvest  was  large  and  the 
market  is  being  supplied  with  medium 
and  low-grade  hay  faster  than  it  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  trade.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairv,  lb.. 
48c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

.Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-imilk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ; 
bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endives,  pk.,  30c : 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce,  head, 
10c;  Boston,  head,  12c;  onions,  bu.. 
$1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15e  ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c ; 
pk.,  20c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  7c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb..  25c ; 
fowls,  414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers,  114  lbs., 
lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls._414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  114 
lbs.,  lb.,  38c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20e : 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c: 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card.  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25  ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ;  milch 
goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.  30c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  butternuts,  bu.. 
$1.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb.. 
10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  geese, 
lb..  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45c: 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  60  to  70c;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3  ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $9 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  75c ;  per 
100,  $2  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  curly,  doz.,  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
50c  to  $1.25 ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  turnips,  bu..  40 
to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  3  to  4e. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  per  cap.  25c ; 
hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$16;  No.  3,  $15;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Wheat,  Win¬ 
ter,  bu..,  $1.75  ;  Spring,  bu.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters.  lb.,  17  to  20c ;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  11c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.. 
27  to  29c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c : 
mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Lice  Poultry. — Springers,  Leghorn,  lb.. 
25  to  26c ;  colored,  lb.,  26  to  30c ;  fowls, 
Leghorns,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  colored,  lb., 
25  to  30c;  stags,  lb.,  17  to  18c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb.,  12  to  16c;  pigeons,  each,  18  to 
21c:  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  20 
to  22c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65e;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs.  4S  to  50c  ;  eggs,  storage.  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Hubbardston.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Spys, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Wagner.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  basket. 
40  to  45c;  bu.,  70  to  75c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  75e ;  per  100,  $3.50  to  $4  ; 
cabbage,  red,  crate,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  red 
Danish,  ton,  $25  to  $30;  white  Danish, 
ton,  $12  to  $15 ;  carrots,  basket,  35  to 
40c ;  bu..  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
80  to  90c . 
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Select  the  Right  Analysis 
for  Your  Crop 

Valuable  information  is  now 
available  to  the  farmers. 
Through  years  of  research 
and  actual  field  experiments, 
the  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  determined  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  which 
will  give  you  the  best  results 
on  each  crop  and  soil. 

New  York 

For  New  York,  five  analyses 
have  been  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
These  analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  anal¬ 
ysis  is  recommended.  Other 
analyses  are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  8s  Company  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
by  manufacturing  and 
recommending  these  analy¬ 
ses  to  the  farmers  in  New 
York. 

As  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent,  we  also  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by 
selling  the  analyses  they 
recommend. 

You  are  invited  to  call 
and  discuss  your  fertility 
problems  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  many  other  progressive 
farmers  in  this  locality  have 
found  the  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
a  means  to  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  We  will  help  you  select 
the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
to  make  you  the  most  profit* 

aM 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


Back  of  the  fertilizer  you  buy 


Profits  from  your  crops  depend  largely  on 
the  fertilizer.  It  is  of  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  to  consider  carefully  who  makes 
the  fertilizer  you  use. 

The  manufacture  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  is  based  upon  years  of  research, 
upon  Experiment  Station  results,  and  upon 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Only 
the  most  productive  sources  of  plantfood 
are  used.  A  large  staff  of  chemists  and  agri¬ 
culturists  is  maintained  to  safeguard  and 
improve  their  quality. 

Each  Swift  factory  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  manufacturing  and  laboratory 
facilities  and  operated  by  experts  of  long 
experience.  This  assures  the  farmer  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  best  mechanical  condition, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  properly  cured — a 
fertilizer  that  will  furnish  the  right  kind  and 
amount  of  plantfood  to  each  plant  at  the 
proper  time. 

Buy  a  fertilizer  of  known  value 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  manufac¬ 
tured  to  a  definite  standard  of  quality.  This 
standard  is  zealously  maintained  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  fifty-year  reputation  of 

Swiff s 

Red  Steer 

Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them” 


Swift  &  Company  for  making  every  product 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

There  are  differences  in  fertilizer.  Guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  means  only  the  amount  of 
plantfood — it  does  not  guarantee  the  kind  or 
quality.  Insist  on  the  brand  with  the  Red 
Steer  on  the  bag  and  you  can  be  sure  you  are 
getting  a  fertilizer  containing  only  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  plantfood. 

Swift  service  to  the  farmer 

In  your  community  there  is  an  A.  S.  A. 
(Authorized  Swift  Agent).  He  is  pledged  to 
furnish  Swift  Service — a  service  which  will 
mean  money  to  you.  In  co-operation  with 
Swift  85  Company,  your  County  Agent,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College  it  is  his  job 
to  keep  posted  on  the  best  farming  methods 
and  to  pass  this  information  along  to  you. 
He  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  farming 
problems. 

Let  him  explain  to  you  more  fully  the 
profit  you  can  make  through  a  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  on  all  of  your 
crops.  Should  you  fail  to  locate  him  readily, 
write  us. 

Swift  &  Company 


Fertilizer  Works  Dept.  3 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  By  the  Milk  your  WA  By  health  conditions—  By  the  profit  in 

cows  put  in  the  pail  better  development  of  money  and  saving 

day  after  day.  UtB  heifers  and  calves.  in  time  and  labor. 


Use  these  three  ways  to  test  your  home  mixed  rations,  or 
any  feed  you  buy.  You  will  know  then,  without  puzzling 
your  brain  about  proteins,  percentages,  digestibility,  etc., 
what  ration  is  best  and  most  economical  for  you  to  feed. 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  proving  “BEST  and  most 
ECONOMICAL”  for  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 
W.  S.  Kerr,  Cohasset,  Mass.,  writes: 

From  THE  OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

“In  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  you  have  a  feed  that 
will  prove  very  profitable  to  anyone  who  gives  this  feed 
as  opportunity  to  show  what  it  will  accomplish. 

“We  have  been  feeding  it  for  nearly  three  months  a* 
the  base  of  our  ration.  Visitors  have  remarked  at  the 
improvement  in  general  conditions  of  our  large  herd  of 
pure  bred  Guernseys.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  also 
shown  a  large  increase  in  milk  flow.  " 

Test  Sugared  Schumacher — check  it  by  the  “A-B-C”  stand¬ 
ards  of  More  Milk  —  Better  Conditions  -  More  Profit  and 
you  will  find  it  PROVES  UP  100%  as  Mr.  Kerr  found. 

Write  for  free  “Schumacher  Feeding  System”  containing  a  dozen  tried  and 
tested  dairy  rations.  Your  dealer  has  Sugared  Schumacher,  if  not  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  (ompany 

Dept.  1651  Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Di9 
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This  Better 

SILO 

I_IERE  is  the  silo  for 
*•4-  your  farm — at  a 
price  that  you  can  pay. 
It  is  easy  to  set  up  by 

your  own  labor.  Erecting 
brackets  are  furnished  with 
it.  Storm-proof — fire-proof 
—  and  practically  freeze- 
proof.  The 
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METAL 


Hill 


ll. 


has  many  new  features.  It  is  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  type,  but  you  can  add  capacity 
at  any  time  it  is  needed.  The  doors  are 
continuous,  and  they  are  all  the  same  size. 
The  chute  is  rigid,  extremely  well  built. 
Once  erected,  this  silo  requires  no  expense 
or  labor  for  upkeep. 

The  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo  will  produce  the 
best  possible  silage,  containing  the  fullest 
food  value  and  keep  it  indefinitely.  Copper- 
ized  Metal  has  been  used  in  silo  construction 
for  over  12  years,  and  there  is  nothing 
experimental  about  this. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  Special 
offer  to  club  buyers.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 
Established  1904 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable,  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control, etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
it  with  delight.  Write  for  catalog.' 

409  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON, 


Wonderful  Opportunity  at  Medford,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 

adjacent  to  Long  Island  Railroad;  experimental 
farm,  100  acres  cleared  land.  Has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  5  years.  Price,  815,000  to  quick  buyer. 
Easy  terms.  For  particulars  on  farm  see 

FRANK  O.  PLACE  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


WATKINSON  SCHOOL 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month 
P  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’ge  OU  request.  F  RANK  l.  EDWARDS,  Principal,  Hartford, Conn 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  IN  1925 
Start  right  by  buying  right. 
Galloway's  plan  of  selling  DI¬ 
RECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARN 
nt  Rock  Bottom  prices  SAVES  YOE 
$25  to  $50  on  a  new  separator,  saves 
you  money  on  a  new  gas  engine. spread¬ 
er,  all  farm  equipment  and  household 
necessities.  DON'T  BUY  until  yc 
have  Galloway's  low,  money 
saving  prices  given  in  our 
big  1925BARGAIN  CATA¬ 
LOG.  For  18  years  Galloway  has  sav¬ 
ed  farmers  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  dollars  on  the  best  quality  farm 
equipment  that  money  can  buy. 

GET  YOUR  SHARE  of  this  money, 
rite  to  Galloway  of  Waterloo  to- 


kV  * 


£ 


Sanitafy 
HfeamSepaibtoV . 

Leads  the  world  for  close  skimming,  ^ 
easy  running,  economical  operation, 
durability.  “SAVES  enough  more 
cream  than  others  to  pay  for  itself' 
write  satisfied  users.  The  low  speed 
bowl  with  all  discs  entirely  separate 
and  self-centering  neck  bearing 
eliminating  all  vibrations  means  the 
Galloway  separator  unequaled,  for 
close  skimming  and  easy  cleaning. 
Helical  cut  gears ,  all  running  in  oil 
bath  make  the  Galloway  the  lightest 
tunning,  longest  lasting  cream  sep¬ 
arator  on  the  market.  Why  experi¬ 
ment  or  waste  cream  with  an  old, 
worn-out  separator  when  you_  can 
buy  a  new  Galloway  for  $4.96 
and  let  it  pay  for  itself  after 

1  90  DAYS’  TRIAL 


lb«.  Capacity 

Prompt" 
Delivery 

The  Greater  Galloway 
Company,  merging  all  the 
Galloway  factories  and  re¬ 
sources  under  one  head, 
now  is  able  to  give  prompt 
delivery  of  all  orders. 
Many  orders  are  ship¬ 
ped  the  same  day  receiv¬ 
ed.  Buy  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  Spreaders,  Gas  En¬ 
gines,  Farm  Equipment, 
Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
from  Galloway  and  SAVE 
THE  DIFFERENCE. 


LOWEST 

PRICES 


QUALITY 


on  your  own  farm  where  you  can 
compare  it  with  all  others  on  any 
basis.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  all 
claims  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
If  you  like  it  pay  for  it  on  easy 
terms. 


The  GALLOWAY 
COMPANY 

Box  277 

Waterloo  Iowa 


@$0.42 

@ 

.39 

@ 

.35 

@ 

.25 

@$0.26 

@ 

.25 

@ 

.20 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  19,  1925. 

February  League-pool  prices  for  &  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-omile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs., ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value ;  Class  2B,  $2.25 ;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85  ;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

butter 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41 

Good  to  choice . 36 

Lower  grades . 33 

Packing  stock . 17 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.25 

Average  run . 24 

Skims . 14 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.47@$0.48 

Medium  to  good . 42@  .46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  -47@  .48 

Gathered,  best . 45@  .46 

Common  to  good . 40@  .44 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 32 @  .40 

Chickens,  best . 36 @ 

Fair  to  good . 26  @ 

Roosters  . lp@ 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51@ 

6  to  7  lbs . 45@ 

iSanall  and  slips . 30® 

Ducks  . 20@ 

Geese . 15® 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.  doz...  9.50@  11-00 
9  to  10  lbs .  J.50 @  9.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  5.o0@  i.OO 

Culls  .  1.50@  3.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18  @$0.1 9 

Good  to  prime . •!< 

Culls  . 08@  .13 

Lambs,  head  . 41.00(314.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 1<@  -4 

40  to  100  lbs . 11@  •!’> 

Heavy  . 06^@  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $14.00@$}5.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  4 -..00 

Sheen  5.00@  9.25 

La  nibs  . .’ .  15.00@  18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  . 1,..00@16. 

New.  in  %-bbl.  basket. . . .  1  -2o(3 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  4.o0@  1' 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .... - 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches.  .10. 00@12 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@ 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Ecarol,  ’bbl.  . .  ^.50@ 

Kale,  bbl . r>°@ 

Leeks,  100  bunches 
Lettuce, 

Onions, 


.38 

.32 

.23 

.52 

.48 

.35 

.28 

.23 


28 

00 

75 


75 

50 


2 

8, 

4 
3 

1 

2.50(3)  5 

2-doz.  crate  . 2.00@  4 

100  lbs .  ?.00(3 


Parsley,  bbl. 


7.00(316 


Peas,  bu . 2.00(3  o 

Peppers,  bu . ^.00(3  6 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2-00@ 


2.50  (3 


<o 

00 

50 

00 

25 

00 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

.50 

00 

,00 

25 

.50 

50 

.70 

.50 


Radishes,  100  bunches  _ 

Spinach,  bbl .  ’-.00@  O 

Squash,  bbl.  .  8 

String  beans,  bu . o'-TL*  - 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2..>0@  < 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . l^®  l 

Watercress,  100  bunches - -00®  o 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . 

State.  150-lb.  sack  .  j.85@  -.00 

Maine.  100  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl .  qro 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00®  o.ou 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl 
Ben  Davis  .  . . 

Greening  ..... 

McIntosh  .... 

'Spy  . . 

Stavman  . 

York  . 

Cranberries,  50-lb. 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

Ivumquats,  qt.  . . 

Oranges,  box  ... 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  No.  1,  Timothy - $26.00@$27.00 

No  2  . .  .  24.00(3  25.00 

No.  3 .  22.00(3  23.00 

Straw,  Rye  .  18.00(3  19.00 


bo 


.  $4.00(3$7.50 
.  2.50(3  4.50 
.  4.00(3  8.00 
.  4.50(312.00 
.  7.00@10.00 
.  5.00@  6.50 
.  4.00@ 

.  5.50@ 

.  1.50(3 
.  ,08@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  .25  @ 


6.50 

6.50 
6.00 

.12 

7.50 
.45 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . lo 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . -8 

Certified,  pt . 1‘ 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt-  ••••••••  ••  -29 

Butter,  best  . $0.51@$0.5_, 

Chooso . .  . . 34(5)  .08 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@ 

Gathered . 45  @ 

Fowls  . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens  . 48® 

Ducks,  lb . 85@ 

Turkeys,  lb .  -4o@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 0o@ 

String  beans,  lb . lb® 

Onions,  lb . 05® 

Lettuce,  head . 10@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 04  @ 

Cucumbers,  each . 20® 


ID 

60 

50 

55 

40 

.55 

04 

25 

.08 

,20 

.08 


Full 
Year to 
Pay 

Days  Trial 

Test  it  any  way  you 
nlease  on  our  money- 
back-offer 


Jbneticewt 

SEPARATOR 


built  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  American 
manufacturer  making  cream  separators  only. 
Proved  the  most  profitable  by  experience  of 
many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  own¬ 
ers.  Skims  thoroughly.  Unmatched  for 
easy  turning.  Easily  cleaned-  Flushes 
completely  —  saves  cream. 

Made  in  capacities  from  850 
lbs.  down  to  one-cow  size. 

Allowance  made  on  old 
separators  of  any  make. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog  first.  See  our  .. 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal,  JC 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 
Box28-E,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Send  No  Money 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
—10  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

No  deposits — No  notes  to  sign — 
No  obligation  to  buy!  You  use 
the  imported  Harp  Separator  30 
days  absolutely  FREE.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Europe’s  standard 
for  more  than  22  years.  If  you 
don’t  find  it  the  closest  skim¬ 
ming,  easiest  turning,  quick- 
to  clean  separator  on  the 
market,  send  it  back  and  the  trial 
will  have  cost  you  nothing.  Sizes 
to  fit  every  need  from  225  lbs.  to 
1000  lbs.  capacity.  Easy  terms  as 
low  a3  $3.75  a  month.  Write  for 
Free  Folder.  GetBargain Prices. 

THE  HARP  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  257,  115  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago 


200  SHEETS  100  ENVELOPES 

Try  to  Duplicate  this  at  the  Price 

Printed  in  one  only  of  the  above  styles  in  bronze  bine  ink  on 
high  class  20-lb.  bond  paper  and  •nvelopea.  One,  two  or  three 
letter  monogram ^with  or  without  address;  or  name  and  address 
only  in  Copperplate  Gothic.  Sheets  size  6x7.  Avoid  mistakes  by 
printing  plainly  your  initials  for  monogram  or  your  name  and 
address.  Postpaid  $1.00,  west  of  Denver  or  outside  U.  S.  add  10c. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  It  not  aatlafled. 

200  Single  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes  $1.00 
100  Double  “  “  44  “  1.25 

200  “  “  “  44  “  1.50 

Crowhur*!  Stationery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  P.  0.  Box  321 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOL 

Blankets,  Suiting,  Overcoating 


JT'he  Connecticut  Wool  Producers 
Association,  Inc. 

West  Hartford  Connecticut 


Ideal  for  GIFTS  or  fo  grace  the  HOME 

Pure  Linen  Huck  Towels  &  Pillow  Cases 

Hemstitched,  Scalloped,  Hemmed  and  Plain.  Neatly 
boxed.  All  sizes.  Beautiful  qualities.  Monogram  spaces, 
eto.  WONDERFUL  VALUES. 

BUY  FROM  IMPORTERS;  SAVE  MERCHANTS'  PROFIT 

We  are  making  special  offer  to  all  new  customers. 
Particulars  sent  by  our  Dept.  A  on  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address.  When  writing  also  ask  for  samples 
of  our  colored  Dress  Linens,  sheeting  and  feather-proof 
materials  for  pillow-coverings. 

D.  F.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PIN  COMPACT 


Something  different  ;  all  kinds. 
Useful,  at  50c.  STE1U.LNG  WORTH, 
203  W.  69th  St.  N.  Y.  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


oruiiufi  0 IT  PflMDiPT  Unique,  complete  outfit  for 

OlHIIiUMI  oUnflrAbl— Home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
Sterling-Worth  Box  ltd  203  W.  69th  St.,  New  York 


imimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.C  > 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Bill  and  Joe 

Bill  ‘n  Joe  live  up  here  in  our  part 
of  the  country  ’inong  th’  hills  ’n  grass¬ 
hoppers.  They’re  both  farmers  ’n  own 
their  own  farms,  ’n  work  um  too.  Joe’s 
a  kind  uv  a  curious  feller,  but  Bill  ’s 
a  bang-up  farmer,  ’t  least  everybudy 
sez  so  ’n  it  must  be  true.  He’s  got  his 
barn  all  painted  red  ’n  trimmed  with 
white.  He’s  got  a  patent  gate  down 
’t  th’  end  uv  th’  lane,  patent  stanshels 
in  his  cow  stables,  patent  finger  bowls 
fer  th’  cows  t’  drink  out  of,  overhed 
railroads  to  bring  in  th’  fede  ’n  carry 
out  th’  manure,  two  big  tall  silers  t’ 
hold  corn  sour  kyout  fer  the  cows  ’n 
the  rest  ’f  the  kritters,  sement  floors 
fer  ’um  to  walk  on,  ’n  all  the  rest  ’f 
the  fixins  that  the  noospaper  ’n  kolleg 
fellers  say  he  outer  hav.  He’s  got  sum 
good  cows  too,  all  named,  ’n  tagged 
with  theyr  zaminations  papers  hung 
up  behind  ’um,  tellin’  jest  how  much 
they’ve  dun  ’n  evry  time  they’ve  been 
late  or  played  eny  mean  prank,  jest  lik 
the  techer  used  t’  du  with  us  when  we 
went  to  skool.  They  got  t’  be  there  on 
time  tu,  fer  Bill  is,  evry  time.  They 
got  to  be  milked  at  six  erklok  every 
nite,  ’n  I  dun  no  jest  how  early  ’n  the 
mornin’  kuz  I  never  git  up  soon  enuf 
t’  see.  No  difrence  where  Bill  wants 
t’  go  he’z  got  t’  git  bak  t’  milk  them 
cows  on  time  T  els  wate  t’l  after  its 
dun  fore  he  goes.  I  tel  ye  Bill’s  a 
good  farmer,  nuthin’  slipshod  bout  him. 
His  corn  ’s  alters  the  best  pec-e  ’long 
th’  rode.  It’s  put  in  when  it  outer  be, 
’n  its  rowed  both  ways,  ’n  cultivated 
’n  tuk  care  uf  rite  up  t’  snuf.  ’XT  th’ 
rest  uv  his  krops  is  jest  th’  same  wa, 
only  difrent,  fer  they’r  all  bang-up 
crops. 

Bill  works,  don’t  fergit  that,  ’n  his 
wif  wurks  tu,  when  she  ain’t  got  the 
rumatizm  so  she  kan’t.  Bill’s  gittin’ 
stiffened  up  ’n  bent  over  sort  ’o  lik  an 
old  horse,  tu,  suner’n  he  outu,  but  then 
that’s  whut  kums  frum  be’n  a  good 
farmer.  Th’  youngsters  all  wurk  tu. 
Bill’s  got  the  best  lot  ’o  kids  eny  where 
round,  ’r  did  hev  t’l  tlia  got  growed  up 
’n  got  awa,  lik  all  kids  du.  Ivors  tha 
went  t’  skool  sum,  but  tha  wuz  on 
hand  evry  nite  ’n  mornin’  helpin  tu 
git  th’  kows  ’n  milk’n  du  th’  rest  uv 
the  chores.  Nen  if  ther  wuz  enything 
rushin’  on  the  farm  tha  stade  ’n  lielpt, 
stid  u’  trottin  off  to  skill  ’n  levin  it  fer 
Bill  ’n  tliayr  muther  to  manage.  1 
ges  one  ’r  tu  of  ’um  did  git  thru  hi 
skul,  but  mostly  tha  qwit  fore  that, 
cuz  Bill’s  such  a  good  farmer  ’t  he 
needed  ’um  home. 

But  I  wuz  goin  t’  tel  yu  bout  Joe 
too.  I  sed  he  wuz  a  kind  uv  a  kurius 
feller  ’n  I  kinde  hate  to  let  on  that 
we’ve  ’got  eny  such  farmers  round 
here.  Joe  ain’t  lazy,  that  ain’t  it.  He 
wurks  hard  nuf,  but  not  so  hard  az  Bill 
duz.  Yu  kin  >go  by  Joe’z  almost  eny 
mornin,  even  in  Winter  ’n  not  se  eny 
lantern  in  hiz  barn,  cuz  Joe  ain’t  up 
yet.  Probably  been  redin  th’  nite  be¬ 
fore.  Mebbe  he’l  hav  wun  thar  at  nite 
fore  he  gits  thru,  but  then  he  outu. 

1 1  is  bam  don’t  look  like  Bill’s  neither. 
Th’  paint  ’z  wore  off,  ’n  it  don’t  lieve 
the  fixins  inside.  He’s  got  sum  pritty 
good  kows  but  he  don’t  mak  um  tow 
tli’  mark  lik  Bill  duz  hiz.  Don’t  git 
(•round  t’  wate  on  um  the  wa  he  outu. 
Don’t  seem  t’  wan’  tu  spend  all  his 
time  lukin  after  um.  Liks  t’  git  in  the 
lions  ’n  rede  sumtimes.  Folkes  sa  he’l 
even  stop  milkin  to  luk  at  a  pritty  sun¬ 
set  T  ranebo  ’r  sum  such  ful  thing  ’s 
that.  No  good  farmer  outu  hev  eny 
such  nonsens  round.  Then  tu,  Joe’l  go 
rite  off  ’n  leve  things  sumtimes  when 
there’s  sumthin  that  outu  be  dun,  to 
go  tu  sum  meetin  ’r  uther,  ’r  sum- 
budy’s  funeral,  jest  cuz  he  thinks 
mebbe  he  outo  help  along  sumthin 
that’s  goin  on  in  the  kummunity  fer 
th’  good  uf  the  fokes  T  the  place,  T 
'•veil  t’  help  fokes  way  off  sum  where 
else.  How  kin  enybudy  expect  to  be 
a  good  farmer  ’n  du  things  like  that? 
No  wunder  Joe’s  krops  ain’t  so  good 
ez  tha  outu  be.  Ivors  he’d  hate  t’  du 
it.  but  I  b’leve  that  if  sumbudy  wuz 
reely  in  truble  Joe’d  unhitch  his  teme 
'n  go  rite  off  ’n  leve  his  corn  ground 
when  ’twux  all  redy  to  plant,  ’  help 
'um  ’f  he  cud. 

Joe’s  got  sum  good  kids  tu,  er  did 
bav,  same’s  Bill.  Tha  used  t’  wurk 
tu.  Joe  sez  mor’n  thay  outu,  kuz  he 
used  to  git  um  up  t’  help  milk  fore  tha 
went  t’  skool,  even  ’n  Winter  time.  ’N 
du  yu  no  I  herd  sumbudy  sa  that  Joe 


don’t  git  over  feelin  bad  bout  that  yit, 
kuz  he  thot  thay  needed  more  time  t’ 
sleep.  ’N  du  yu  b’leve  it,  that  feller 
never  wud  kepe  them  kids  out  u’  skul 
tu  help  t’  home,  no  matter  what  wuz 
duin.  Even  in  siler  fillin,  when  he  had 
to  skour  the  whul  cuntry  to  find  men 
nuf  tu  help,  them  kids  went  tu  skul 
jest  the  same.  Tha  went  rite  on  thru 
hi  skul  in  jest  the  same  wa,  without 
misstfn  a  da.  Then  evry  wun  of  ’em 
went  off  to  kolleg.  Had  t’  help  pa 
tliayr  own  wa  thru,  kuz  Joe  hadn’t 
made  muney  nuff  t’  send  um  thru  on 
stile  lik  lots  of  fellers  go  I’ve  herd 
sa.  Nen  when  tha  got  a  chance  tu  git 
a  good  job  Joe  told  um  to  go.  Didn’t 
even  try  to  kepe  um  home  to  look  after 
that  farm.  Now  most  of  um  is  ernin 
more’n  Joe  ever  did,  ’n  jest  lettin  that 
farm  run  down  hill.  Korse  Joe  can't 
kepe  ’t  in  shape  alone,  when  th’  State 
’n  the  kounty  is  takin  most  all  he  kin 
ern  fur  taxes  tu  pay  sum  fellers  bout 
twice  the  wages  tliayr  worth  t’  bild 
rodes  ’n  all  such  things,  so’t  he  can’t 


afford  to  hire  enybudy  t’  help  him 
much.  But  then  Joe  never  cud  seem 
t  git  it  thru  his  lied  that  he  outu  luk 
after  that  farm  first  ’n  see  that  things 
wuz  kept  ship  shape  round  there,  ’n 
then  if  there  wuz  eny  chance  fer  him 
’n  the  kids  ’n  other  fokes  after  that  all 
rite. 

RUBE  RUSTIC. 


Tuberculin  Test  in 
New  York 

Would  you  give  me  tuberculin  cow 
test,  and  what  papers  if  any  farmers 
have  to  sign?  Can  they  quarantine  a 
man  if  he  does  not  have  them  tested? 

New  York.  c.  w.  H. 

Much  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
Dairymen  are  not  compelled  to  have  their 
cows  tuberculin  tested,  though  they  may 
be  forbidden  by  local  ordinances  to  sell 
milk  or  its  products  from  untested  cows. 
The  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  too,  may  order  complete  quarantine 
of  premises  upon  which  untested  cows 
are  kept,  particularly  in  townships  where 
90%  of  the  dairymen  have  had  their 
herds  tested.  If  an  individual  farmer 
asks  for  a  State  test  of  his  herd,  he  is 


obliged  to  sign  an  agreement  to  dispose 
of  condemned  cattle  in  accordance  with 
State  regulations  and  to  obey  the  State's 
rules  with  regard  to  disinfection  of  sta¬ 
bles  and  future  additions  to  his  herd. 
From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
a  farmer  may  not  be  compelled  to  have 
his  cows  tuberculin  tested,  it  may  be 
made  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  and 
from  his  farm  unless  he  does.  M.  B.  D. 


Corned  Beef 

Would  you  tell  me  through  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  how  to  make  v.orned  beef,  and  how 
to  put  the  beef  down  in  brine? 

MRS.  A.  I). 

Use  only  the  poorer  parts  of  beef  for 
corning,  such  as  brisket,  flank,  crossribs, 
and  plate.  Cut  into  pieces  6  in.  square. 
Fifty  pounds  of  meat  will  require  4  lbs. 
of  salt.  Sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  in  the 
stone  crock  or  barrel,  put  in  a  layer  of 
meat,  packing  very  closely,  then  another 
layer  of  salt,  and  continue  alternately 
meat  and  salt  until  all  is  used,  leavir  r 
just  enough  salt  for  a  good  layer  over  the 
top.  Let  stand  over  night,  then  dissolve 

1  oz.  of  baking  soda,  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 

2  oz.  of  saltpeter  in  2  gals,  of  tepid  water, 
and  after  it  is  cold  pour  it  over  the  me.  t. 
Weight  down  with  a  board  and  stone,  and 
let  stand  30  days  before  using. 


m  Qhe  Surge  is  so  easy 

xfe  cans  to  wasnVand  when 

washed  is  absolutely  dean 


As  It  Comes  From  the  Cow 

PINE  TREE 

SURGE  MILKER 

YOU  can  see  at  a  glance  why  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Pine 
Tree  Surge.  There  are  no  long  tubes 
to  keep  clean — no  claws  to  wash.  The  whole 
unit  can  be  taken  apart  in  20  seconds— and 
washed  in  a  jiffy.  It  is  so  easy  that  even  a 
hired  hand  will  do  it  right. 

We  guarantee  that  the  Surge  will  produce 
milk  that  will  meet  the  strictest  require¬ 
ments,  anywhere— and  do  it  in  the  average 
barn,  under  average  conditions,  without  any 
fancy  equipment.  That  means  you  will  be 
able  to  earn  the  highest  premiums  paid  for 

The  Surging  Action  Milks  All  Cows  Better 


All  Ready*  To  Wash 

No  Long  Tube s  —  No  Claws 

low  bacteria  counts.  It  takes  a  clean 
machine  to  produce  clean  milk.  Any 
machine  can  be  kept  clean,  but  to  wash 
other  machines  properly  uses  up  most  of 
the  time  you  have  saved  by  machine  milk¬ 
ing.  Not  so  with  the  Surge!  It  saves 
more  time  and  labor  than  any  other  milker 
—and  at  the  same  time  produces  milk  that 
will  pass  any  inspection — anywhere. 

Don't  buy  any  milker  until  you  have  tried 
taking  apart  —  washing  —  and  putting  it 
together  again . 


See  it  “Surge”  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks  cleaner 
and  quicker — milks  cows  no  other  machine  can  milk. 

It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect  condition  — 
always.  The  surging  action  does  it.  Many  breeders 


who  never  before  allowed  a  milking  machine  on  their 
cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Surge.  We 
can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did  to  them,  that  this 
wonderful  method  has  positively  revolutionized  ma¬ 
chine  milking.  Don’t  buy  any  milker  until  you  see 
what  a  wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free 
Demonstration  Offer 


If  you  are  the  first  man  in  your  community  who  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer,  we  will  give  you  a  free  demonstration  on 
your  own  cows.  We  will  install  a  complete  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  in  your  own  barn.  We  will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
produce  clean  milk.  We  will  milk  every  cow  in  your  herd 
better  than  she  has  ever  been  milked  before.  After  that,  you 
decide.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  can  do 
for  yourself  what  we  have  done  for  you,  the  outfit  will  be 
taken  out  without  one  cent’s  expense  to  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Get  full  details  of  this  great  offer. 
You  are  not  obligated  to  do  a  thing  but  consider  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  to  make  you. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  30-72  118  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2843  W.  19th  St.  750  N.  Washington  Ave.  2445  Prince  St. 
CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  BERKELEY, CAL. 


Easy  Terms  : 

Any  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
Pine  Tree  Surfce  Outfit  af  ter  our 
free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy 
terms.  We’ll  figure  with  you  to 
keep  the  cost  down  by  using 
any  equipment  you  may  have 
already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  little 
it’ll  amount  to.  Fill  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  right  now.  It 
doesn’t  obligate  you  to  do  a 
thing  but  listen  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  ready  to  make 
you.  Mail  coupon  now! 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co., Dept.  30-72 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
special  offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 


I  milk _ cows  1  have  electricity. 

Current _ Voltage _ I  do  not  have 

electricity  (Cross  out  the  one  which  does  not  apply  ) 
(The  Pine  Tree  vacuum  system  operates  on  one- 
fourth  of  the  horse  power  required  by  most  systems. 
Our  electric  pump  can  be  run  on  the  current  from 
any  farm  lighting  plant.) 


Name  . 


Address . 


B.F.D. 
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ntxo  JOINT 


A  Hinge  Joint  fence 


CAMBRIA 
FENCE 

Good  Fence  Must  be  Made  of  Good  Steel 


CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  a  product  of  Bethlehem  manu¬ 
facture — with  Bethlehem  quality.  It  is  made  at 
our  Cambria  Plant  (formerly  Cambria  Steel  Company), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  high  grade  farm  fencing  has  been 
built  for  many  years. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of 
CAMBRIA  FENCE — in  the  selection  of  the  steel  going 
into  it;  in  the  rolling  and  drawing  of  the  wire;  in  the 
galvanizing  process ;  in  the  final  inspection  of  the  fence. 

CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  a  hinge  joint  fence.  The  stay 
wires  are  attached  to  the  line  wires  by  the  “Flexo  Joint,” 
which  is  recognized  as  the  best  method  for  securing  the 
wires. 

There  is  a  style  of  CAMBRIA  FENCE  to  meet  any 
requirement  of  the  user  of  field  fence.  You  can  depend 
on  uniform  construction,  uniform  quality,  and  uniform 
k  "  long  life  to  each  kind. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  CAMBRIA  FENCE 

Other  Bethlehem  Wire  Products  include:  Fence 
Staples;  Wire  Nails;  Barbed  Wire;  Plain  Wire; 

Galvanized  Wire;  BaleTies;  Barbless  Twisted  Wire. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BETH  LEHEM 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
c-yet  you  pay  iro inspire  for  West  Bend  eSttipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 

•  to  .  ti  '  ..  closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

•  5u  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  -be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
ttfeetanchioo.  Every  uier  say.  if.  the  create*  idea  ever  Brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  You 
certainly  want  It  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TOD  A  Y.  W«*»  Bend  Equipment  Cerp.,  Wert  B«nd,  Wii.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


Write  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  grear.  Wagron  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog;  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  UL 


<GHT  PREPAID  _ 

News!  Peerless  prices  still 
r.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
—  and  we  pay  freight  any- 
•3  01  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
ins;  and  Paintsl  Write  now  for 
FSEE  104-pago  CATALOG  to 
RLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
t.  8603  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CHAPPED  HANDS 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  this  winter  to  try  Corona 
healingointmentfor  chafing,  chaps,  chillblains 
and  frosted  feet.  Without  smarting,  blister  or 
scar  this  time-tested  remedy  soothes  soreness, 
draws  pain  and  quickly  heals  every  flesh  wound 
on  man  or  beast.  Wonderful  for  skin  troubles, 
piles,  ulcers,  boils,  corns,  bunions, 
etc .  Send  today  for  a  big  Coror 
Sample  only  10c,  postpaid. 

Full  size  at  drug  stores  or 
by  mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


No 

mixing 


cl-  pow-  W 
coders  orW 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
f  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest. ; 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  i 
tin  packagecontainsl8"Bis-  J 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at 
alldrugandgeneral stores. 

Guarantee  coupon 
ggSaK  in  every  package.  JHp 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

|S|gk  Springfield 
Ohio 


S EL MAN  FENCE 

I  Saved  Over  SI  4  "  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N. Y.  Y ou,  too,  can  save 
We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  £30  MUNCIE,  IND 


Sleigh  Ruined  Auto  Tracks 

The  recent  heavy  snowfall  which  has 
covered  the  major  portion  of  the  State 
for  the  past  10  days,  has  brought  two 
facts  to  our  attention  quite  forcibly. 
First,  that  the  motor  vehicle  has  be¬ 
come  a  vital  necessity  in  farm  life  and 
condition ;  second,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  law  governing  the  opening  of 
roads  to  traffic  of  either  horse  or  motor 
vehicle,  oh  either  town,  county  or  State 
highway,  only  as  the  spirit  moves  the 
town  superintendent  to  do.  Some  town¬ 
ships  plow  out  and  open  the  roads  to 
the  line.  If  the  next  town  official  does 
not  feel  like  it  he  does  nothing,  which 
blocks  the  efforts  of  those  who  do  open 
their  roads.  It  would  seem  that  the 
above  conditions  should  not  exist,  and 
that  there  should  be  some  uniform 
method  adopted  whereby  the  main  lines 
of  traffic  would  be  kept  open.  It  is  as 
important  to  have  roads  open  in  the 
Winter  as  the  Summer  months,  espec¬ 
ially  near  large  towns  and  cities. 
There  has  been  much  hardship  experi¬ 
enced  this  Winter  by  men  who  live 
out  of  town  and  work  in  shops,  and 
travel  back  and  forth  in  light  cars, 
some  losing  their  jobs  by  not  being 
able  to  get  to  their  work.  Many  small 
farmers  who  have  adopted  motor- 
driven  machines  to  do  their  work  have 
no  horses,  or  what  they  have  are  in 
no  condition  to  drive  on  the  road.  I 
have  not  driven  a  horse  to  town  in 
three  years,  or  owned  one  for  the  past 
year,  yet  I  have  operated  a  truck  farm 
of  40  acres  and  am  beginning  to  realize 
that  roads  should  be  opened  for  motor 
traffic  in  Winter. 

If  the  horse-drawn  sleigh  was  made 
to  track  the  same  width  as  the  auto 
it  would  help  considerably.  Four  years 
ago  I  asked  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  something 
could  not  be  .done  to  start  some  such, 
move,  but  you  did  not  seem  to  favor 
the  project  at  that  time.  I  hope  you 
have  changed  your.  mind.  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  interest  you  took  in  the 
wide-tire  movement  20  or  25  years  ago, 
whieh  was  much  more  expensive  than 
it  would  he  to  put  in  longer  beams  in 
the  sleighs.  Many  farmers  would  do 
it  themselves,  making  them  ^better  for 
most  purposes,  except  when  used  in 
the  woods,  and  there  is  not  much  of 
that  work  left.  A  system  of  change 
might  be  worked  out  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  wider  tire  was,  giving  time 
to  have  it  done,  and  not  make  a  hard¬ 
ship  for  anyone,  and  eventually  better 
conditions  for  all.  But  whether  we 
have  wide  sleighs  or  narrow,  try  to 
start  something  looking  toward  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  clearing  the  roads  in 
Winter.  c.  E.  H. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Auto  Traffic  Rules  in  Japan 

The  following  “Rules  of  the  Road” 
are  posted  in  the  Central  Police  Station 
of  Tokyo,  Japan.  They  are  sensible 
if  curiously  expressed.  They  might 
well  be  obeyed  by  every  American : 

1.  At  the  rise  of  the  hand  policeman 
stop  rapidly. 

2.  Do  not  pass  him  by  or  otherwise 
disrespect  him. 

3.  When  a  passenger  of  the  foot  hove 
in  sight,  tootle  the  horn ;  trumpet  at 
him  melodiously  at  first,  but  if  he  still 
obstacles  your  passage  tootle  him  with 
vigor  and  express  by  word  of  mouth 
the  warning  “Hi  Hi.” 

4.  Beware  of  the  wandering  horse 
that  he  shall  not  take  fright  as  you 
pass  him  by.  Do  not  explode  an  ex¬ 
haust  box  at  him.  Go  soothingly  by, 
or  stop  by  the  roadside  until  he  pass 
away. 

5.  Give  big  space  to  the  festive  dog 
that  shall  sport  in  the  roadway. 

6.  Avoid  entanglement  of  dog  with 
your  wheel  spokes. 

7.  Go  soothingly  on  the  grease  mud 
as  there  lurks  the  skid  demon. 

8.  Press  the  break  of  the  foot  as  you 
roll  round  the  corner  to  save  collapse 
and  tie-up. 


Painting  Inside  of 
Water  Tank 

O.  R.,  page  131,  asks  for  coating  for 
water  tank.  On  steamships  all  steel 
drinking  water  tanks  are  coated  with 
cement  wash,  pure  cement  and  water, 
consistency  of  cream.  This  is  put  on 
with  a  brush,  two  coats.  When  rust 
shows  give  it  two  more  coats.  I 
imagine  tar  would  be  a  good  coating 
for  a  wooden  tank.  e.  t.  f. 

Chester,  Pa. 
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CRAjjiELOX 


CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 
Box 
No.  110 
Norwich 
N.Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


PAINS 


THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


think- 

what  your 
Silo  must 


face! 


Fall— filled  to  capacity,  staves 
soaked  with  juice  and  expand¬ 
ing. 

Winter — frost  and  more  expan¬ 
sion. 


Spring — staves  contract. 
Summer — hot  sun  beats  down; 
dries  the  empty  silo  out,  causing 
more  contraction — staves  draw¬ 
ing  away  from  each  other.  Then 
a  husky  wind  storm  and  the 
staves  start  to  slip,  slide  and 
lean.  The  same  thing  over  next 
year  and  the  next  until  before 
long  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blows 
the  weakened  structure  down,  or 
it  tips  and  collapses. 

Not  so  with  the  Crainel  Here’s 
the  one  silo  that  has  the  giant 
strength  and  great  durability 
to  stand  up  year  after  year, 
against  the  stresses  and  strains 
put  on  it.  Often  enough 
big  barns  have  been 
flattened  by  storms 
that  never  budged  the 
Craine  Silos  next  to 
them. 

Such  strength  is 
worth  money  to  youl 


Direct -Save  ^ 

vl  -  D  Order  Barn  Paint  directfrom 
Xnn»  factory  at  big  saving.  We 
pt.1  pay  freight  on  orders  of  10 
Gallon  gallons  or  more  to  all  sta- 
1  tiops  within  300  miles. 

A  better  paint  at  a  lower  price — or 
your  money  back.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  you. 

Saves  labor  because  it  lasts  longer. 
Made  by  paint  specialists,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years. 


Write  toda^  for  free  folder 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 
372  Wayne  Street 
l~\  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


New  Truck  Scales 


THE  RENFREW  PORTABLE 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow;  no  heavy  lifting  or  back¬ 
breaking  labor  lugging  things  to  the  scales.  Just 
pick  up  the  handles  nnd  wheel  the  aealet  to  them. 
Weighs  with  absolute  accuracy  from  one  pound  to  a 
ton.  Every  day  you  sell  “by  guess”  you  are  losing 
money.  A  RENFREW  on  your  farm  will  Btop  your 
losses  and  Boon  pay  for  itself. 

No  Money  Down 

with  order  and  then 

$”9  50 

Only  DOWN 

M  After 30  Days’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  send  as  a  cent.  Give  the  REN¬ 
FREW  a  30  days'  Free  Trial.  Then,  if 
you  want  to  keep  It— when  it  has  proved 
to  you  how  much  money  you  will  save. 
Bend  ua  only  17.50  and  pay  the  balance 
in  smalt  monthly  payments. 

Write  for  FREE  Book. 

New  catalog— just  off  the  press— tells  all 
about  this  wonderful  scales.  It  is  FREE. 
f  Ask  for  it  today/  AA 

BABSON  BROS.  Dept,  90-12 
19th  St.  &  MarthaU  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Abnormal  Cream 

Wlhat  is  the  trouble  with  my  two-year- 
old  heifer?  She  freshened  April  20;  looks 
well.  Through  the  flush  of  the  season 
she  gave  36  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  She  is 
a  grade  Guernsey.  Her  cream  does  not 
raise  well,  and  if  I  let  the  milk  stand  too 
long  there  seems  to  be  water  under  the 
cream.  I  had  to  churn  from  one  to  two 
hours.  w.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

In  such  a  case  the  heifer  may  not  be 
to  blame  for  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  cream  from  her  milk.  It  is  much 
more  common  to  find  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  milk  is  handled  and  the  cream  ripened 
and  churned.  However,  to  determine  if 
there  is  anything  amiss  with  the  milk  at 
the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder,  we 
should  advise  setting  a  sample  of  the 
milk  from  each  quartter  of  the  udder  in 
separate  bottles  that  have  been  sterilized 
by  boiling.  Label  each  bottle  to  show 
from  which  quarter  of  the  udder  the  milk 
was  taken.  Set  the  samples  in  a  place  of 
moderate  temperature  and  examine  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  12  hours.  In  this  way  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  if  all  the  milk 
sours  in  like  manner,  or  if  one  sample  or 
more  shows  evidences  of  garget  (mam- 
mitis)  in  the  quarter  or  quarters  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

If  you  find  that  the  cow  is  afflicted 
with  chronic  garget  that  generally  proves 
incurable  and  in  that  event  it  might  be 
best  to  dry  off  the  remaining  milk  secre¬ 
tion  and  then  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher. 

If  all  of  the  milk  proves  to  be  normal 
in  every  way,  then  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  milk  and  cream  is  necessary.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  can  obtain  a  good  “starter” 
from  the  local  creamery  man.  If  so,  it 
should  be  used,  and  may  lessen  or  remedy 
the  trouble.  Also  ripen  the  cream  to  a 
higher  degree  of  acidity.  Skim  the  cream 
thicker — say  30  to  35  per  cent — and 
churn  it  at  a  temperature  of  58  to  65  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. 

It  will  also  be  well  to  make  a  change 
in  the  feed.  It  is  likely  that  she  is  not 
getting  enough  laxative  or  succulent  feed. 
If  possible  allow  her  30  to  35  lbs.  of 
sound  corn  silage  or  rutabagas  daily,  and 
in  addition  feed  10  lbs.  per  day  of  good 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  ;  also  allow  plenty 
of  pure  drinking  water  and  free  access  to 
salt.  Another  great  improvement  in  the 
feed  would  be  the  addition  of  wheat  bran 
and  linseed  meal  to  the  ration.  It  may 
be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran  and  one-half 
part  of  linseed  meal.  Of  this  feed  1  lb. 
for  each  3.  lbs.  of  milk  yielded  daily.  If 
necessary  increase  the  allowance  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 

If  the  milk  then  greatly  increases  in 
amount  it  may  suffice  to  feed  1  lb.  of  the 
concentrate  feed  to  each  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  Be  careful  to  sterilize 
all  milk  vessels  by  boiling  and  sun  dry 
them  without  wiping.  Cleanse  the  udder 
and  teats  before  milking. 

Dilated  Pupils 

Would  you  tell  me  what  makes  the 
centers  of  dog’s  eyes  dilate  and  shine? 
They  are  fed  dog  biscuit  in  the  morning, 
cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  buttermilk  at 
night,  and  they  have  been  wormed  with 
carbon  tetrachloride.  R.  H. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  state  if  you  consider  the 
eyes  diseased  in  any  way.  The  “centers” 
referred  to  are  the  pupils  and  dilation  and 
shining  of  them  is  due  to  wide  opening 
of  the  iris,  which  is  just  like  that  of  a 
photographic  camera.  It  is  natural  for 
the  pupils  to  dilate  in  the  dark  and  con¬ 
tract  in  the  light.  If  the  dogs  are  kept 
in  a  dark  or  partially  dark  room  their 
eyes  will  shine  and  the  pupils  will  be 
seen  to  be  widely  dilated.  That  is  natural 
in  all  wild  animals  and  in  the  felines 
(cat  family)  the  eye  seems  to  give  out  a 
phosphorent  light  at  night.  That  is 
probably  a  provision  of  nature  for  night- 
prowling  and  foraging  ability  and  pos¬ 
sibility  to  seemingly  hypnotize  their  vic¬ 
tims. 

When  the  pupils  are  permanently  di¬ 
lated,  and  do  not  contract  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  paralysis  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerves  is  the  cause  and  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  disease  technically  called 
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Same 

Formula 


Same 

Feed 


The  Larro  formula  will 
never  be  changed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost  of 
ingredients,  until  a 
better  one  has  been 
found  and  proved.  When  a 
feed  formula  is  changed  you 
have  a  different  feed,  untried 
and  unknown.  The  Larro  formula 
has  been  developed  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  will  economically 
produce  the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows  in  good  condition  and  in 
good  health.  Any  change,  there¬ 
fore,  however  slight,  would  cost 
you,  the  dairyman,  both  milk 
and  money,  unless  the  same 
exhaustive  tests  had  first  proved 
the  new  formula  superior. 


The  best  feeding  stuffs  that 
can  be  bought  are  seldom 
twice  alike.  They  may  look 
much  the  same,  but  they’re 
not.  Each  ingredient  in 
Larro  is  first  brought  to  an  exact 
standard  of  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  moisture,  taste,  smell,  bulk 
and  color,  before  it  is  ready  to 
use;  then  it  is  accurately  weighed 
into  the  mixture.  The  amount 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of 
feed  never  changes.  The  result 
is  always  the  same  feed  —  no 
matter  where  you  buy  it,  or 
when.  This  uniformity  is  your 
guarantee  of  profitable  produc¬ 
tion,  always,  from  any  cow 
that  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
milk  profitably. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 
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The  Montrose 
One  of  65 
Bennett  Homes 


Save  $300  to  $1100 

By  Building  a  Bennett  Home 

Get  utmost  value  for  your  “New 
Home”  money.  Our  bulk  buying  of 
raw  materials  and  fast  mill  cutting 
enables  us  to  sell  to  you  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  With  Bennett  ready-cut 
lumber  and  unusually  complete  and 
clear  plans  you  need  far  less 
skilled  labor,  and  build  your  home 
one  to  three  months  earlier. 

Ask  For  Names  of  Bennett  Home  Builders  Near  You 

SEND  FOR  1925  BENNETT  HOMES  BOOK 

With  photo  illustrations  of  over  65  charm¬ 
ing,  permanent  homes;  also  10  styles  of 
garages— E’REE  in  U.  S.  East  of  Indiana 
and  North  of  Ohio  River.  Elsewhere  sent 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  need  any  lumber 
or  mill  work  write  for  the  free  Bennett 
Bargain  Book  and  wholesale  prices. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Ill  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


BMlIMft  psne 

Hr3etter-Builtl»&  ®0Ready-Cut jr 


Send  for  New  Bennelt 
Homes  Book — FREE 


Clean  Threshing 
Brings  Good  Profits 

Farquhar  Grain  Threshers  do  a  nice,  clean 
job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain.  The  Per¬ 
fect  Running  Balance  gives  a  uniform  motion 
to  the  entire  machine.  Practically  all  the  grain 
is  separated  right  back  of  the  cylinder,  giving 
ample  room  for  the  most  rigid  cleaning. 

Size  and  equipment  to  suit  the  power.  Write 
for  complete  information. 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.  limited 

BOX  530  YORK,  PA. 
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Plows  That  Make  Good 

Anywhere 

There  is  a  John  Deere-Syracuse  plow  for  every  field  condition 
— in  level  land,  on  the  hillsides — in  hard,  stony  land  or  in  wet, 
sticky  subsoil,  in  clay  loam  or  sod — they  never  fail. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  1441  Plow 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Hillside  Series 


John  Deere-Syracuse  No  1459  Plow 


For  Every  Soil 

Plows  of  the  1441  Series  represent 
the  greatest  value  in  walking  plows 
offered  today.  They  take  either 
chilled  or  steel  bottoms,  as  condi¬ 
tions  may  require  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  Strong,  steady-running,  good 
penetration.  The  latest  addition  to 
our  line  of  walking  plows. 

Best  on  Hillsides 

Our  line  of  hillside  plows,  headed 
by  the  821  Series,  is  complete  and 
highly  efficient.  They  do  excellent 
work  imlevel  land  as  well  as  on  hill¬ 
sides.  Plow  body  swivels  on  chilled 
bearings — release  lock  by  touch  of 
the  toe.  Nos.  226  and  236  and  No. 
26  are  great  favorites. 

Small  But  Mighty 

Farmers  requiring  small  plows  will 
get  the  best  results  with  either  the 
No.  459  or  No.  1459.  The  former  is 
our  smallest,  lightest-draft  plow,  but 
has  all  the  qualities  of  our  larger 
plows.  No.  1459  is  slightly  larger. 


Light-Draft  Sulky 

No  plow  of  its  type  pulls  lighter 
than  the  John  Deere  No.  210.  All 
weight  is  carried  on  oiled  bearings — 
rolling  landside  serves  as  third  wheel. 
Front  furrow  wheel  casters  on  turn — 
guides  plow  perfectly.  Plow  runs 
level  at  any  depth — plows  deep  when 
turning  square  corners. 


Go  to  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  and  se¬ 
lect  the  Syracuse  plow  you  need.  Write 
for  booklet— address  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  HY-437. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


'ETIFFWF 

MOLINE.  ILL.  JL/JL|Xj 


FARMS-Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  e  Quipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  re¬ 
sists  rust  and  insures  you  against  fire  and 
lightning. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.22  Middletown,  0. 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
M  Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 

W  Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


“The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog 

REPLACE  your  power-consuming  cutter  with  the  light¬ 
running  Papec.  Y our  old  cutter  may  be  losing  you  money 
through  high  operating  cost,  extra  labor  in  feeding,  delays  due  to  clog¬ 
ging  and  expensive  repairs.  You  will  find  the  improved  Papec  the  most 
economical  cutter  on  the  market.  Figure  the  long  life,  the  low  operating 
cost  and  the  freedom  from  breakdowns  and  clogs.  Papec  builders  have 
devoted  24  years  exclusively  to  Papec  improvement.  There’s  only  one 
Papec— the  one  you’ve  seen  advertised  nationally  for  years.  Best  liked  and 
biggest  selling,  hence  Quantity  Production,  Low 
manufacturing  Costtous— low  buying  price  to  you. 


“It  Throws 
and 
Blows’* 


The  Papec  works  well  with  any  tractor; 
a  Papec  -  Fordson  combination  Is  ideal. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

telling  how  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

'  We’ll  also  send  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin, 

“Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage.’’  Every  silo 
user  should  write  for  these  at  once. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Your  Neighbor  Has  a  Rapec-Ask  Him 


amaurosis,  or  popularly  “palsy  of  the 
sight’’  or  “glass  eye.”  That  disease  may 
be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  fright, 
loss  of  blood,  any  serious  weakening  ill¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  follows  Avhelping  or 
an  operation.  In  some  instances  it  has 
affected  a  litter  of  puppies  at  birth. 

Intestinal  worms  are  also  considered 
sufficiently  irritating  in  some  cases  to 
cause  this  reflex  or  traumatic  disease  of 
the  eyes.  If  the  living  and  sleeping 
place  of  the  dogs  in  question  is  not  well 
lighted,  that  should  he  corrected  at 
once,  for  light  and  sunshine  are  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  the  perfect  development 
and  health  of  puppies  and  also  by  adult 
dogs.  In  the  direct  sunshine,  outdoors, 
the  ultra  ray  of  the  sun  has  its  bene¬ 
ficent  effect.  It  causes  phosphorus  to 
form  in  the  blood  and  lime  salts  to  de¬ 
posit  in  the  bones.  In  that  way  it  tends 
to  prevent  rickets  in  young-growing  ani¬ 
mals  and  is  also  a  wonderful  help  in 
remedying  that  disease  when  started. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  called  “liquid 
sunshine,”  by  some  enthusiasts,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  vitamin  which  has  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  ultra-violet  ray  of  the  sun. 
Window  glass  prevents  the  ultra-violet 
ray  from  entering  buildings,  hence  the 
importance  of  outdoor  exposure  to  the 
sun,  for  both  children  and  animals.  If  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  is  due  to  disease 
the  exact  cause  will  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  if  possible  removed.  Medi¬ 
cinal  treatment,  internal  and  local  may 
also  help.  The  local  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  should  attend  to  these  matters. 

A.  s.  A. 


Lice  on  Dog 

I  have  a  dog  that  is  pestered  with  lice. 
Would  oil  of  annise  kill  the  lice  on  the 
dog  without  injuring  his  hair  which  is 
3  in.  long?  c.  B. 

Fleas  are  somewhat  more  common 
than  lice  on  dogs  and  both  parasites  may 
be  present  at  the  same  time.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  give  treatment  unless  the  dog  is 
given  a  new  bed  or  living  and  sleeping 
place,  after  destroying  the  vermin  on  his 
body.  Oil  of  annise  cannot  he  depended 
upon  as  an  effective  parasiticide. 

In  Winter,  when  the  dog  cannot  safely 
be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip, 
which  is  fairly  effective  in  moderate 
weather,  it  is  advisable  to  dust  the  in¬ 
fested  parts  of  the  body  freely  with 
freshly  powdered  pyrethrum.  When  that 
has  been  done  the  dog  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  or  big  bath  towel  for  10 
minutes  or  more.  The  numbed  para¬ 
sites  will  migrate  to  the  covering  and 
that  should  then  be  immersed  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  this 
treatment  daily,  for  several  consecutive 
days,  until  it  is  found  that  the  vermin 
have  been  controlled.  The  dog  may  then 
be  allowed  to  live  in  the  new,  clean 
quarters. 

Pyrethrum  powder  does  not  always 
prove  satisfactory,  as  some  on  the  market 
is  adulterated  freely  with  powder-ox-eye 
daisy  flowers  which  have  little  if  any 
poisonous  effect.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
regarding  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the 
pyrethrum  powder  your  druggist  can  sup¬ 
ply,  we  should  advise  you  to  add  an 
equal  part  of  flnely  powdered  tobacco 
leaves,  or  tobacco  snuff  and  three  parts 
of  flnely  sifted  flowers  of  sulphur.  Also 
sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  freely  on  the 
floor  where  the  bed  is  to  be  laid.  The 
mixture  need  not  be  applied  as  often  as 
the  pyrethrum  alone,  nor  need  the  animal 
be  blanketed ;  but  it  should  be  groomed 
thoroughly  outdoors  a  few  hours  after 
the  treatment.  Then  the  dusting  should 
be  repeated  when  it  is  seen  that  live 
vermin  are  still  infesting  the  coat. 

If  the  floor  of  the  place  where  the 
dog  has  been  kept  is  infested  with  fleas, 
as  a  house  floor  is  apt  to  become  when 
infested  cats  or  dogs  are  kept,  swab  it 
with  full  strength  kerosene,  using  enough 
of  it  to  run  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
which  possibly  may  harbor  the  vermin 
or  their  nits.  That  is  the  only  effective 
treatment  we  have  found 

If  the  dog  lives  outdoors  and  the 
ground  or  sand  around  the  kennel  is  in¬ 
fested  with  vermin,  coating  it  heavily 
with  the  crude  oi'  used  for  road  surfac¬ 
ing  will  prove  effective,  but  it  has  to  be 
well  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  or 
dry  engine  cinders,  before  the  place  can 
again  be  used  by  dogs,  or  other  small 
animals.  a.  s.  a. 


Unadilla? 


Because  Unadilla  Silos  offer 
you  more  for  your  money. 

They  make  good  silage  and 
keep  it  good.  Their  air-tight 
fitted  staves  defy  frost  and  save 
the  valuable  juices.  They’re 
strong,  durable,-  well-built  of 
selected  lumber.  They  last  so 
long  that  if  you  divide  their 
moderate  first  cost  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  serve,  the 
yearly  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
profits  you  get  from  each  year’s 
perfectly  kept  succulent  silage. 

In  addition,  they’re  safe  and 
convenient  to  use,  and  save  you 
time  and  work. 

This  is  the  kind  of  silo  you 
can  get  at 

Liberal  Cash  Discount 
if  you  order  early.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  prices,  discounts,  and 
Big  Catalog  Free 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  ft  ACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  WUw  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easytoload.  Norepairs. 

FM  Dine  reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
tmrinCMfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy. III. 


oA  New 
HOME  BOOK 

for  You 

rT''HIS  book  was  pub- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  home  builders  in 
the  selection  of  permanent, 
comfortable  and  economical 
homes.  It  contains  many 
pictures  of  attractive  dwell¬ 
ings  that  are  fire -safe  and 
protected  against  discomfort 
in  all  seasons  because  their 
walls  are  built  of  Natco  Hol¬ 
low  Building  Tile.  Your  copy 
"Natco  Homes"  will  be 
sent  you  free  on  request 


723 


RE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Bldg.  •  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


NATCO 

HOLLOW  MJILDING  TILE 
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By  Official  Contest  Records 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks 

There  can  be  no  doubt  ms  to  what  our  strains 
WILL  DO  for  you.  What  they  HAVE  DONE 
is  proof.  Consistent  Contest  Winners  since 
contests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first 
choice  for  those  who  desire  the  most  profits 
from  their  poultry. 


M 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  limited  supply  of 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK 

From  these  Official  Record  Strains, 

which  pan  best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  your  copy  of  our  valuable  free  catalog, 
“The  Story  of  the  300-egg  Hen,”  and  FREE 
illustrated  leaflet  on 
Pedigreed  Protected  Chicks 
All  from  full  daugh¬ 
ters  of  306-egg  Cham¬ 
pion  Keystone  Maid 
»nd304-egg  Champion 
Lady  Victory,  and 
from  our  other  noted 
contest  winners.  Full 
count  guaranteed  to 
live,  as  well  as  arrive 
safely,  act  now. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TXTXX 


M 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

CD  rC  Complete  plans  for 
*  IV  Ei  Ei  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


SCOTT’S  LEGHORNS 
CHICKS  -  PULLETS 


A 


osemo 


Be  Sure  of  these  Profitable  March  Chicks 

by  Sending  your  Order  NOW 

March  chicks  make  early  Summer  broilers— early  Fall  layers— early  profits.  But  you  must 
haie  chicks  from  stock  that  is  right — no  chance  to  replace  unsatisfactory  chicks  after  they  are 
grown,  bo  be  sure  ot  your  chicks  at  the  start. 

Kosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  will  surely  satisfy  you  because  they  are  all  hatched  from  the 
husky,  purebred,  heavy-laying  fowls  that  alone  compose  Rosemont’s  qualified  Breeding  Flocks. 

1  he  demand  is  heavy,  however,  and  you  should  order  promptly.  Note  these  moderate  prices  and 
order  direct  from  this  ad,  specifying  date  of  shipment  desired. 

Chicks —  25 


THE  HENYARD 


Fall  and  Winter  Molt 

What  causes  my  early  young  Leghorn 
pullets  to  molt  in  the  Fall?  Are  they 
fed  too  much,  or  not  enough?  I  have 
a  few  old  hens  that  are  molting  now. 
Are  they  good  to  keep  ?  p.  b. 

Mechanicsville,  Md. 

Early-hatched  pullets,  February  and 
March,  are  apt  to  molt  in  the  Fall,  after 
a  short  period  of  production  and  thus  ro 
lose  the  ground  that  early  hatching 
gained.  Any  sudden  change  in  feeding 
or  care  after  laying  has  begun  may  in¬ 
duce  a  partial  molt  in  any  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  and  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
making  needed  changes.  If  these  old 
hens  have  laid  up  till  the  present  time, 
they  have  probably  made  extraordinary 
records  for  the  year  and  are  the  best  of 
your  flock.  The  last  of  January  is  pret¬ 
ty  late  for  natural  molting  to  occur,  how¬ 
ever,  though  some  great  layers  lay  well 
into  December  and  then  shed  their  plum¬ 
age  quickly.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Cross-bred  Hen 

Referring  to  item  on  page  1371,  “A 
Defence  of  the  Cross-bred  Hen,"’  I  feel 
rather  diffident  in  entering  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject  but  a  book  on 
poultry  printed  in  London,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  subject  in  question : 

“The  practice  of  relying  on  pure 
races  of  poultry  entirely  as  a  basis  of 
all  breeding  operations  is  an  excellent 
one,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  pure  races  possesses  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  value.  There  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  first  cross  and  a  mon¬ 
grel  and  the  two  terms  cannot  be 
used  synonymously.  A  cross-bred  bird 
is  generally  hardier  than  either  of  its 
original  parents,  the  hatchabflity  of 
the  eggs  is  distinctly  higher,  and  the 
mortality  of  chickens  considerably  less. 
These  advantages  are  important,  but 
whether  they  can  be  secured  without 
influencing  the  egg  production  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  But  as  far  as  one  can 
see  there  need  not  be  any  diminution 
in  fecundity  provided  that  good  strains 
are  used.” 


White,  Black  Leghorns  . $5.00 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . 5.25 

Barred  Bocks,  K.  I.  Reds  .  5.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  0.50 

White  Rocks  .  <;.oo 


Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified).  9.00 

Shipped  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Full  count  and 
money  order  with  your  order. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$  85.00 

$165.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

12.50 

25.00 

120.00 

11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

17.50 

35.  (X) 

170.00 

330.00 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  check  or 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— FREE— that  tells  all  about  the  Rose- 
mont  breeding  flocks,  the  care  in  hatching,  the  large  incubators.  Shows  24-inch  picture  of  poultry 
Plant  and  describes  the  nine  popular  Kosemont  breeds.  Booking  April  and  May  deliveries. 

There  is  no  embargo  against  Kosemont  Chicks.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  with  your  order. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CKTON 


/Vo  Embargo -Absolutely  Healthy 

There  is  not  and  never  lias  been  an  embargo  on  Stockton  Rnhv  rt.q.Pc 
because  they  come  from  healthy  flocks,  and  were  hate  ed“namod- 
ern  sanitary  hatchery  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  o  w 
an  experienced  baby  cluck  man.  ownei 

We  positively  guarantee  our  Chicks  to  reach  you  safely  and  full 

tsiacK  Mmorcas. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


I 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


SCOTT’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Want  chicks  from  Blue  Ribbon  Hens  at  $25.00  per  100? 
From  hens  that  give  a  return  of  over  $5.00  each  per 
year?  Profits  over  feed  bill  for  1923  at  Farmingdale. 
My  pen  3rd,  giving  $106.27.  No  trapnesting.  Pullets  in 
contest  from  same  flock  as  chicks  are  sold.  Four  pullets 
out  of  ten  gave  20,  233.  218  and  209.  Average  198.  Refer¬ 
ence,  1st  Nat’l  Bank.  ALFRED  R.  SCOTT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds  ai 
J  White  Leghor 
it  _  thatched  from  ov 

Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Capacity  limited.  Ord 
early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and  Mav  25  to  90 
30c  caeh.  100  to  499-28c  each.  500  to  1,000  or  mo 
?  each  at  M  above  prices.  Grade 

'  nix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20c  each. 

1HE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol.  Vermo 


EeShTr'n'BABY  chicks 

Big,  husky  fellows,  fall  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

IIARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  High  Producing  Flocks.  Free  from  Diseases 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa- 

tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  JEinleiiton,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  3PAVORITE  OHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  best  laying,  Free  Range  Flocks.  S- 
.mu?,  ar,ld  B'own  Leghorns,  12c.  S.  C.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rocks,  18<*.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm _  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  ^ARM  “‘"'’r.T  Richfield  Pa. 


“The  application  of  the  above  facts 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  first 
crosses  for  egg-production.”  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  case  of  a 
suitable  cross  the  cockerels  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  at  hatching  time  from  the  pul¬ 
lets,  and  it  is  possible  to  feed  these 
specially  so  that  they  are  in  a  market¬ 
able  condition  when  from  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  Even  when  hatched  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  Spring  the  rapid  maturity 
of  the  cockerels  when  treated  separ¬ 
ately,  enables  them  to  be  sold  when  the 
market  for  Spring  chickens  is  still  a 
good  paying  proposition. 

From  other  passages  in  the  book  one 
gets  the  impression  that  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  a  cross-bred  fowl  for  eggs.  The 
author  claims  that  the  cross  can  be 
kept  pure  by  breeding  the  female  of 
the  cross  alternately  with  the  male  of 
the  original  pure  breeds.  Say  the 
cross  is  White  Leghorn  and  White 
Wyandotte  the  former  being  the  male, 
the  result  of  this  mating  would  he  to 
give  chickens  half  Leghorn  and  half 
Wyandotte.  If  these  chickens  were 


CHICKS  ?acli  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  ( 
ion*  ii  Mlx-  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  ! 

10055  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  All  free  range  stock, 
colar  free.  T.  J.  Ell  ItENZELLER,  MeAlistervlIle 


CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $12  pe 
Tom  Barron  W.  Leghorn..  $13  pe 
Rocks,  $14  per  100,  Reds,  $15  pe 
W.  Rocks,  $17  per  100;  m’x,  $10  pe 

Cloyd  Nlcmond,  McAlisterville, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  and  8-wk-old  pull 

BABY  CHICKS- While  Leghorns,  $16 peril 

®ar-  S1?.  April  delivery.  Incubators  &  Broc 
e»s.  Free  catlg.  HUMMER'S  HATCHERY,  Frem-hlown,  N 

L-  I, .‘j,6,  '  ’ll?'  and  Mixed.  10c.  Special  Prices 
on  am,  1 1.000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Br< 
to- Lay  stock.  100%  live  del.  postDaid.  Order  from  ad. 
write  for  fr  ee  circular.  F,  B.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  I 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

ords  262  to  313  eggs.  15  E.  LEWIS,  Apnlachin,  N. 


mated  with  a  White  Wyandotte  male 
when  old  enough  to  breed,  the  result¬ 
ing  progeny  would  be  three-quarters 
Wyandotte  and  one-quarter  Leghorn. 
By  mating  these  with  a  Leghorn  male 
the  proportion  between  the  breeds 
would  be  practically  reversed.  By  al¬ 
ternating  the  breed  of  the  male  every 
season  the  cross  is  maintained  as  a 
first-cross,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  birds  becoming  .mongrels. 

Liberia,  Africa.  h.  r.  worraix. 


Helen  :  “I  would  rather  be  good  than 
great.”  Horace:  “Well,  it’s  easier.  There 
isn’t  so  much  competition.”  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

S up r  eme 


Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  liens — 146  Certified  males. 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION — Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COOKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
PULLETS,  MATER  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  VV,  Sodas,  N  Y. 


Permanent 
Terra  Cotta 
Chimney 
with 

Copper  Cap 
and  Trap 
to  Prevent 
Condensation 
Trouble. 


Pits 

Any  Roof. 

Never 

Leaks, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  B.  NAYLOR,  Allentown.  New  Jersey. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,  ribbons 
and  compliments.  Mother 
likes  her  best  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  scarce  and  < 

prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  tne 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 

Just  write  a 
tetter  now  to 

H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 


c  IX  I  C  K  JS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c,  100% 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  pr  write  for  circular. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller  -  McAlistorvllle,  Pa 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  €1148.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,??. 
1.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


WE  HATCH  OUR  OWN  CHICKS 

from  pure-bred, selectedstock.  Carefullyculled 
and  bred  for  egg  production.  We  have  only 
one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

While,  Brnwn,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00 
Anconas,  BIk.  Minorcas.  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00 

S.  C.&R.  C.  Reds.  Bd.  &  Buff 

Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00 

Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Wh.  Orpingtons  $18.  per  100 
Heavy  Broilers,  .  .  $13.  per  100 

Odds  and  Ends  $10.  per  100 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on 
orders  of  600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie 
Depot  National  Bank.  Catalog  free,  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ono-fourth 
down  books  order. 

Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 
100%  LIVEJ1ELIVERY. 

FRairie  depot  hatchery 

Box  257  ;  :  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and 

RI  UUnC  Allchicksfrom 
•  l.  nbuj  free  range 
stock-  No  lights  used  on 
breeders.  15,000  chicks  weekly, 
beginning  March  3rd.  Book¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 
E.  C.  BROWN 

Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey 


HATCHING  EGGS^Tfh™0 

breeders,  2,  3  and  4-yrs.  old;  weigh  3k>  to  5  lbs.  $5 
and  $7  a  100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau,  N  Y 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

eggs,  $$2.50  setting  and  up,  CIRCULAR 
Twin  Pine  Hennery  Box  R  Marlboro.  N.  J. 

Whitp  rhino  L’ppcp  Goslings  and  Hatching  Eggs 
ft  Mile  v  llliul  UCtSC  from  two-year-old  stock.  The 
most  Profitable  geese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Leslie  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


M 


uscovey  Drakes  wanted.  Also  have  some  fine  ones  for 
sale  or  exchange.  F.  II.  W RIGHT  Belle  Mead,  Ji.  J, 


‘  Hnllanr!  Turkov  Bens  at  Ten  Hollars  each. 

WHITE,  noiiana  lUlKey  H.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstawn.  Pa. 

fine  2-year  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hen.  Guaran 

”  teed.  Price,  ^12.  Rosecrest  Farm  Ramsey,  No  J" 
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Healthv,  Robust  Baby  Chicks 
High  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching 
The  famous  Roarers  strain  single  comb  White  Leg 
horn  isa  money  maker.  Noted  for  vitality,  quick 
maturity  and  high  egg  yields.  n„.  „ 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  Rogers  Leghorn 
and  telling  “How  to  raise  chicks  into  healthy , Joying 
pullets."  April,  May  and  June  deliveries.  Buy  jro™ 
certified  stock.  C.  A.  Rogers, Box  R,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

OAMKIEH  liATCIIEUY*  Kox  G-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  tiusKy  clucks  from  matings  of  es- 
>  pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn's 
Hatcheries,  341  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  4. 


M^iteLeJ/ft 

CHICKS 

Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry. 

Barred  Rocks — Br.  Leghorns 
Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103,  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


ICHIGAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Eckart;  last  year’s  M.A.C. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Also  leading  strain  Anconas,  Eocks, 
S.C.  Eeds.  Culled  by  experts.  Modern 
hatching  methods.  Guarantee  100% 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
Michigan  Hatchery,  Box  5,  Holland,  Mich. 


ATUENEOM  CHICKS  1 


THEY  HAVE  THE  *‘|PEP”  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  in  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  wHy  they  have  the 
“PEP.”  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.;  Low 
prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference,  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


Full  Blooded  “American’'  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Varieties  _  _  Prices  on: 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 
Reds,  White  Rooks 
White  Wyandottes 


100  _  BOO  1000 
$13.00  $62.00  >120.00 
14.00  67.00  130.00 
15.00  72.00  110.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18  00  87.00  170.00 


Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  6%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian.  Pa. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them’’ 

S.  C.  IN.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  VilYANDOTTES-ROCKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100?6  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


BEST 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE1 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each, 
t  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
'  natings  any  week  after  February  15.j 
f  #16  per  100;  *77  per  500;  *150  pel- 
1, 000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong,  husky  farm‘chicks  write  us.  We  have 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  ciricks  true  to  name.  100  %  live  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


■  nU  II IV  Irom  Heavy  Laying,  Free 
K^flKY  I  -  HI  A  Range  and  Certified 
*■  ■—  "  ^  ■  ■  ■  M m  pree  f|-om  Diseases 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  ,,ei  I™ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks . .  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  FRANK  NACE,  McAiisterville,  Pa. R. D. No. 2 

ninv  PUinVC  Ourl4thYear 
UADI  UlllulVO  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested,  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
'  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 

^Oilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATGHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Send  now  for  the  Hlllpot  Book  of  Facts  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3,000-  eere  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000.000  chicks  per  year.  tKEfc 
on  request.  __  ,  ,  «... 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Make  Your  Birds  Lay  2 

Include  Regularly  in  the  Rations 

Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 

Made  for  poultrymen  who  demand  absolute  quality 
in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick  Scraps  are 
made  [in  our  own  modern,  sanitary  factory  under 
constant  rigid  inspection.  Contain  only  selected 
meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or 
tainted  stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tankage 
or  filler,  no  glass,  iron  or  foreign  substances. 
Thoroughly  cooked  in  our  patented  roasters,  pressed 
to  remove  grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 
mixing  with  mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45#  to  50#  protein— ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre— sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer — if  he 
can’t  supply  yon  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware,  Maryland  &Virginia  only. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

atlanmfg.co.i  ,  F.  Pick,  Proprietor 

142-146  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City  N,  J 

[  FEED  DEALERS  — Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Write  Today  lor  Free  Feeding 
Instructions  and  Samples  oi 


Experts’  tests  and  experience  of  users  prove  this 
the  ideal  feed  supplement  containing  the  needed 
proteins  and  minerals  required  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Clean 
and  nourishing— made  from  fresh,  whole  flsh- 
finely  ground. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Save  Your  Chicks 


i 

Write  Quick 

Low  lamesway  Prices 

Stronger,  healthier  chicks  are  ■. 

Bure  result  whenyou  use  James- 
way  Brooder  Stove.  More 
than  a  heater  —  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  brooder 
stove  that  actually  con¬ 
trols  humidity,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature. 

New  revolving  hover, 
wide  built-indoor  allows  easy 
access  to  any  spot  under  hover.  No  chains,  ropes,  etc. 
Insures  happier,  contented,  livelier,  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Extra  Baving  in  chicks  in  one  yeareasily  pays  cost. 
FREE..  /Write  for  literature.  Get  Jamesway  prices  on 
brooderstoves,  self-feeders, sanitary  waterers,  etc.  Also 
helpful  information.  Write  direct  to 

1AM  ES  WA  Y  Sept  6o  gfcaS: 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better— more  e- 
conomical--more  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive  I  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Writ*  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

7212  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ^ 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Big,  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Tells  what  you  must  know  to  fh'&a&.s 
for  onl  succeed  with  poultry.  Facts 
I  y  based  upon  experience.  Send 
•I  L/C  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free ! 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 


m 

r/as-Sk  "f- 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  f  eec_ 
_  ing  green  cut  bone. 

H  E  N  S  *  ann’s  SSMKJK- 

.  »  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

/\V  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
mr\  I  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


STRICKLER’S  Tancred  -  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
Tailored  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
used  j  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
d  e  1  i  ve  ry  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 %  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

SI?  per  100  ;  $82  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000 
10%  books  order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


S.  G.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  ""oou! 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 
100#  live  delivery  to  your  Postoftice. 
Circular  Free. 

IATOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAiisterville,  Pa 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rooks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Soz  A,  Washlngfonville,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  February  6,  1925,  with 
comments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton : 

The  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest  by  West  Neck  Farm,  New  York, 
drops  back  to  third  place  according  to 
the  report  for  the  fourteenth  week.  This 
pen  has  been  leading  for  four  weeks, 
having  captured  first  place  from  Paul 
F.  Smith’s  Leghorns. 

H,  W.  Van  Winkle’s  Barred  Rocks 
have  been  leading  their  class  at  Farm- 
ingdale  since  the  second  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  now  have  passed  all  other  en¬ 
tries  and  have  a  lead  of  21  eggs  over  the 
second  contender,  also  an  “upstate”  pen, 
namely  Leghorns  from  Sunny  Slope 
Farm,  New  York.  West  Neck  Farm’s 
Reds  are  only  one  egg  behind  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  coming  in  third. 

Southdown  Farm  has  held  on  to  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  Red  class  since  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  but  this  week  a  pen  entered  by 
Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  New  Jersey,  goes 
into  second  place,  Southdown  dropping 
back  to  third  in  the  Red  class. 

During  the  fourteenth  week  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  2,763  eggs,  a  yield  of  39.47 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  357  eggs  over 
last  year’s  production  and  235  more  than 
for  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  contest 
last  year. 

First  place  for  the  week  was  won  by 
Reds,  from  Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  New 
Jersey,  that  laid  48  eggs.  Two  pens  of 
Barred  Rocks,  one  entered  by  Jules 
Francais,  New  York,  and  the  other  by 
H.  W.  Van  Winkle  tied  for  second  place, 
each  scoring  45  eggs. 

Three  pens  of  Leghorns,  each  laying 
44  eggs,  tied  for  third  place,  they  were  en¬ 
tered  by  Norman  C.  Jones,  Delaware, 
Ferris  'Poultry  Farm,  Michigan,  and 
Sparkill  Leghorn  Farm,  New  York. 

A  pen  of  Leghorns  entered  by  Charles 
A.  Seaver,  New  York,  and  Leghorns 
owned  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Michigan, 
tied  for  fourth  place,  each  pen  being 
credited  with  43  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924,  are  : 

White  Leghorns 

Sunny  Slope  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J . 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y . 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C . 

White  W yan  dottes 
Wal-Ruth  P.  Farm,  N.  Y . 


E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  353 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  205 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J .  102 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Yan  Winkle,  N.  Y .  474 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del..., .  303 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  273 

Weather  Conditions 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  February 
6,  1925,  were  as  follows  : 

Jan.  31,  clear;  Feb.  1.  partly  cloudy, 
mild ;  Feb.  2,  cloudy,  mild  ;  Feb.  3,  part¬ 
ly  cloudy,  cold;  Feb.  4,  cloudy;  Feh.  5, 
clear,  mild;  Feb.  6,  clear,  mild. 

Egg  Prices 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
February  6,  1925:  Whites,  53c;  brown, 
52c ;  medium,  not  under  1%  ounces  per 
egg,  47c. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Is  the  following  formula  all  right,  and 
if  not  let  me  know  where  I  am  wrong? 
Mv  hens  are  dropping  in  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ;  50  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  middlings, 

50  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  meal,  50  lbs. 
■beef  scrap,  50  lbs.  ground  Alfalfa,  50  lbs. 
red  dog  flour,  10  lbs.  bonemeal,  10  lbs. 
oilmeal,  10  lbs.  salt,  10  lbs.  hloodmeal, 
10  lbs.  rolled  oats.  I  also  feed  them 
sour  skim-milk,  and  their  bowels  seem  to 
be  loose,  since  I  have  been  feeding  them 
this  formula. 

Collins,  N.  Y.  B.  c.  V. 

There  is  too  much  salt  in  this  mixture, 
and  a  rather  high  proportion  of  animal 
protein,  since  skim-milk  is  fed  in  addi¬ 
tion.  A  cheaper  and,  I  think,  better 
formula  might  contain  equal  parts  of  the 
bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  beef  scrap,  with  another  part  of 
gluten  feed  added.  One  pound  of  salt 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mixture  is  ample, 
and  the  other  ingredients  mentioned  are 
no;  needed.  If  all  the  skim-milk  that 
the  flock  will  consume  is  given,  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap  may  be  materially 
reduced.  From  12  to  15  quarts  of  skim- 
milk  daily  to  each  100  fowls  will  replace 
the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash.  M.  b.  d. 
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Raise 
Heavy  Layers ! 


Write  for 
this  book 

—  FREE 


Kerr’s  special  matings  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  born 
heavy  producers.  We  guarantee  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks  on  every  order. 

Chicks  from  these  fine  strains  will  lay 
in  five  months’  time.  Our  booklet,  “How 
to  raise  baby  chicks  —  and  make  them 
lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you  how  to 
get  these  splendid  results.  Sent  free 
upon  request,  together  with  “The  Chick 
Outlook  for  1925”  and  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(I Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Maxi.  Dept  9,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BRED  for  EGGS 
FOR  1 S  YEARS 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 
MATINGS 

1.  Best  Tancred  Males, 
ancestry  270-310,  to 
Extra  Selected  Wol¬ 
verine  Hens. 

2.  Tancred  Males,  ances¬ 
try  175-243,  to  Extra  Se¬ 
lected  Wolverine  Hens. 

3.  Wolverine  stock, good 
quality  but  not  trapnested. 

GUARANTY — 100%  Alive  and  Good  Condition 
r  In  Rural  New-Yorker  territory  we  refer 
[to  customers  near  Amherst,  Mass., 
who  have  bought  Wolverine  chicks  for 
^several  years.  Names  on  application. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
H.  P.  Wiersma  Box  99  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Discount 


(I  On  orders 
before  Mar.  1, 
with  25  %  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaced  30days 
before  shipment. 


Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 


GET  OUR 
CATALOG 


WHITE  LEGHORN  S— Tancred  -Hoi  ly  wood- 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
250-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS— Best  dark. 

I  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personallysuperviseallbreeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 


J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 


Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  quac- 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

85.00 

8  9.50 

$18.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

6  50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Anconas 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
specialmatings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 
S.C. White  and  PerlOO  Per  too 

Brown  Leghorns  SI 3.00  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . SI 5.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Bnff  Rocks .  IB. 00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  /  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 16  00 

MATINGS  l  Barred  Rocks .  18.00 

On  500  lots,  ^c  less  each;  1,000  lots,  le  less  each. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  1  66,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  I  DU  f'UTf'IfO  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
nAD  I  LflluiYO  stock,  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  gua  ran  teed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 

RARY  Mixed  .  lie  per  100 

*  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13c  per  100 

/"’’I-IIF'K'Q  Barred  Rocks .  15c  per  100 

Lnivlxk/  Reds . 15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTElt  McAiisterville,  Pa 

Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS.  B.  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 

Barron  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  &%e,^L%e«d™o- 

ducers.  Selected  Utility  Matings.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Send  for  my  free 
catalog.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Milterstown,  Pa. 

Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  ufevlJ-tyve&toZv, 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J- 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale.  H  J. 

U  I  if  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
nil/IVO  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  MoAtistervIlIc,  Pa, 

CHICKS  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks  Prices. 

umuiw  Six  leading  breeds.  Price  list  and  catalog 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  ’’a. 


lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HATCHING  EGGS— /rom 

Northern  Free  Range  Raised  Stock 

The  kind  that  keep  right  on  laying 
when  the  thermometer  is  20°  below. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Lewis  Layers  (direct) 
one  of  the  heaviest  laying  strains  in  the  world. 
All  pens  headed  by  males  of  exhibition  quality. 

$3.00  for  15  $5.00  for  30  $15.00  per  100 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — selected  for  early  maturity, 
vigor  and  hardiness — A  genuine  beautility  flock. 
The  kind  that  will  make  you  forget  the  high 
cost  of  feed. 

$2.00  for  15  $3.50  for  30  $9.00  per  100 

Note—  Absolutely  No  Wet  Mash  or  Stimulating  DrugsFed 

Have  bred  and  raised  winners  of  hundreds  of  ribbons 
and  silver  cups  in  leadi  ng  shows  during  past  35  years. 

EGGS  In  Season  from 
MAMMOTH — Bronze  Turkeys  Toulouse  Gees* 
WHITE — Pekin  Ducks  (Pardee)  African  Guineas 

WILLOWEMOC  FARMS 

Livingston  Manor,  New  York 


Chicks —  Hatching  Eggs 

t  ■  f  W.  D.  T ested  certified  males  )  $35  per  hundred  to  May  15 
om  I  W.  D.  Tested  certified  hens  j  $20  perhun.  after  May  15 

t _ f  W.  D.  T ested  certified  ma'les  1  $20  per  hundred  lo  May  1 5 

m  1  Selected  Breeders  j  $15  per  hun.  after  May  15 

Order  from  this  ad  and  avoid  delay 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


■b  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  Will  grow  any 
where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  will  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months’ 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LICE  AND  MITES 

Don't  let  them  check  your  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  spread  disease,  when  you 
can  rid  your  flock  so  surely  and  easily 
~  with  the  old,  reliable  LEK’S  LICE 
KILLER.  New,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee  tells  als 
how  to  stop  worm  and  disease  troubles  of  poultry  and  hog 
—information  worth  many  dollars.  Million  copies  alread 
requested.  Get  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  free  book  at  the  leac 
ing  drug  or  seed  store  in  your  town,  or  write  to  the 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.v  Dept.  113  Omaha,  Neb. 


rices  ott  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leglioi’ii  Chicks  from 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  and 
BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  our  chicks  of  sn- 
t>erior  merit.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.  J.  B  O. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  f  IVE  T>  AY 

that  l,ay  ana  irofits! 

Free  range  breeders,  production  bred 
Descriptive  circular  on  request 

Salisbury  Mills  Stephen  Brundage  New  York 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barron  strain.  Bred 
for  size  and  production.  Baby  chicks,  the  strong, 
sturdy  kind,  at  816  per  100;  $>160  per  1,000.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park, N.Y. 


DADY  Oil  I  PIT  CIS.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12c 
■3HD1  VsIllulVO  )  s.  C.  Brewn  Leghorns,  1  2c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100?.  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MITCHELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.  C.  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
12c ;  Mixed,  10c,  100  %  live  delivered  free.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular  free. 

Mitchell's  Poultry  Farm  R.  2  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

60#  of  our  hens  certifled  in  1924.  4  to  6  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  It.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Cockerels,  Eggs,  Chixft™ 

nested,  production-bred  8.  C.  W,  Leghorns.  State 
tested.  Member  M.  A.  C.  P.  B. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Feeding  Cottage  Cheese 

How  much  cottage  cheese  may  be  added 
to  the  laying  rations  of  hens  to  produce 
best  results  in  eggs  if  they  have  butter¬ 
milk  for  drink  ?  b.  h. 

Cottage  cheese,  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  simply  the  curd  from  milk,  if  made 
from  skimmed  milk  is  practically  equi¬ 
valent  to  skim-milk  in  solid  form.  The 
whey  which  is  thrown  away  contains 
some  milk  sugar  and  a  part  of  the  salts 
found  in  whole  milk,  together  with  some 
of  the  fat,  but  there  is  not  enough  differ¬ 
ence  between  skim-milk  and  the  curd 
made  from  it  to  make  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  them  in  feeding 
value.  m.  b.  d. 


“198*  eggs” 

Lord  Farms  Jan.  25,  1925 

Gentlemen:  Your  strain  of  Leghorns 
make  good.  My  flock  of  /  04  hens 
averaged  for  the  year  1 924,  from  Jan. 
1st  to  Jan.  1st,  1925,  198.5  eggs 
apiece,  the  highest  reported  record  for 
Hardin  County,  Ohio.  The  eggs  usually 
weigh  about  27  ounces  to  the  dozen  and 
have  one  hen  that  laid  a  3  -4-ounce  egg 
most  of  last  year.  I  think  they  are 
pretty  hard  to  beat. 

V ery  truly  yours,  Rev.  T.  E.  Dailey. 
Our  Price  for  Grade  A  Chicks  i* 

$28  per  100  or  $270  per  1,000 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

80-page  Illustrated  Book  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mast. 
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BABY 

CHIX 

Blood  Tested 

Breeders 

Postpaid  prices  per  100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

$22 

$100 

Barred  Rock 

30 

140 

Jersey  Giant 

45 

200 

Leghorn  Eight- Week  Pullets  $125  $600 

Newtown  hatched  —  Free  Range  — 
Positively  NO  White  Diarrhoea- 
Proven  Old  Hen  Leghorn  Breeders. 
Not  a  300-egg  Strain,  JUST  A 
Strain  that  will  improve  your  Profits. 

We  can  Prove  it  too — ask  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalog.  We  give  what 
The  It.  N.-Y.  wants  customers  to 
get  “Junta  Square  Deal 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  629  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

SKE1)  BROS.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

j.  McClain  nn.  BROADER 

Here’s  a  perfect  Oil  Brooder.  Powerful  Kereogas  Heater. 
No  Valves.  Simple,  Dependable.  Temperature  and 
Ventilation  Control.  Adjustable  Curtains  keeps  Chix 
comfortable;  prevents  piling  up.  No  floor  drafts  on 
Chix  or  burner.  Burns  one  gallon  24  hours.  Prices : 
300 Chicks $4 T.50;  500$19.50;  1,000 $22. 50— Delivered. 
Money  back  if  desired  after  30  days’  trial.  AGENTS  WANTED 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Chick  Fo 


Feeds  down  jnst  enough  water,  sour 
rnilk,  etc.  Keeps  the  drink  clean  and 
the  chicks  dry.  Fits  any  Mason  jar 
(not  included;  you  have  jar).  This 
Fountain  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  25c  for  6  nios.  Trial  Subscription  to 
The  Illustkatkd  Companion  — 
splendid  home  magazine,  47  years  old. 


Send  25c  today. 


F.  B.  Warner  Co.,  Dept.  P-1,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

each.  I.  S.MUKPUY 


$2  per  15  ;  |$10  per  100. 
Toulouse  Geese  eggs.  50c 

Triimansburg,  M.Y. 


Single  CombRhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

FOR  SALE.  85  each.  Few  pullets,  85’eaeh.  Healthy, 
farm  raised  stock.  Edw.  Barker,  Ontario,N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Barred  ifock  CHICKS 

Farm  range  certified  cockerels,  $16  to  $20  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  P.  P.  free.  Circular.  WHITE  RIBBON 
POULTRY  FARM.  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  Scofield.  Prop. 

BABY  CHICKS  Wifi'S;  |™|!; 

White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks,  $15.  R.  I,  Reds, 
$15.  Live  arrival  guar.  1  >elivered  prepaid.  Catalog 
free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


"ae  o’"  .“-HOLLYWOOD  S.  C.  While  Leghorn 

Cockerels  from  280-egger,  mated  with  Hens  of  200- 
eggs  or  more.  Hatches  satisfactory  to  you.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  15  eggs— $4  ;  30  eggs— $7  ;  50  eggs— $11  ;  100 
eggs— $20.  Tom  and  Jerry  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L,  I  ,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


j  U  I  f'  IT  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks, 
f*  .  ®  Barred  Rocks,  14c ;  Reds, 

|5c,  and  mixed,  10c.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  B.  W .  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Woodruff  Pigeon  Lofts.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

w  Garneau  br  eeders.  Winners  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden. 


White  Chinese  Goslings 


from  prize  winners.  $1  each. 

LilUe  J.  Simmenrotb, Frencbtawn. N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Best  Quality  Barron  and  Free 
Farm  Range  selected  Utility. 
„„„  „  S.  C.  W  h  i  t  e  L  e  g h  o  r  n  8. 

Well  Bred  Barred  P.  Rocks.  No  culls  or  mixed  chicks.  We 
guarantee  sat.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mlller.town,  P». 


Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorn 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers 
820  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  no 
Circular.  RED-W.FARM  Wolcott,  N. 


TANGRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Certified — Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Experiment  Station  Reports 


Skim  Milk  and  Sprouted  Oats 
Do  Not  Prevent  Leg  Weakness 

OHIO  EXPERIMENT  STATION  reports  that  chicks  de¬ 
veloped  leg  weakness  even  when  sprouted  oats  and  skim-milk 
were  added  to  the  ration  and  that  this  was  cured  by  small  amounts 
of  cod  liver  oil. 

WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  STATION  reports  that  full 
growth  was  not  obtained  on  ration,  including  skim-milk,  until 
cod  liver  oil  was  added.  They  further  state:  “Vitamine  D  is 
very  essential  in  chick  growth.  It  is  intimately  associated  with 
mineral  assimilation  and  its  absence  is  soon  reflected  in  weakness 
of  the  bone,  which  is  known  as  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks.” 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Loses  Curative  Power 

When  Mixed  with  Starchy  Feeds 

Feed  Pure  Oil — Avoid  Mixtures 

STORRS  (CONN.)  EXPERIMENT  STATION  says;  “The 
essential  element  in  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  controls  leg  weakness  is 
the  antirachitic  substance,  or  Vitamine  D.  It  is  therefore  import¬ 
ant  to  use  only  pure,  raw  Cod  Liver  Oil  (not  an  emulsion).  For 
experiments  conducted  at  Storrs,  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  has  been 
tested  for  this  particular  Vitamine  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Harris  Laboratories  at  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.” 

I  hey  further  state :  I  he  antirachitic  potency  of  cod  liver  oil 

deteriorates  or  disappears  after  storage  in  a  granulated  starch 
mixture.” 

COD  LIVER  OIL — Harris 

Is  Guaranteed  to  Contain  Vitamine  A  and  D. 

Pint  75c  — Gallon  $3.50  —  5  Gallons  $15— 
30-Gal.  Drum  $55.  Delivered  prepaid. 
Cash  with  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 


CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION— Report  240 
shows. 

Brewers’  Yeast  Superior 
to  “Bread  Raising”  Yeast 

In  comparing  household  yeast  with  brewers’  yeast,  they  report : 
“I he  growth  curves  failed  to  approximate  that  of  the  control  in 
all  cases.”  That  is,  in  these  experiments  the  stock  fed  brewers’ 
yeast  made  more  rapid  growth  than  that  fed  bread-raising  yeast. 
In  feeding  of  yeast  to  poultry  and  live  stock,  it  is  the  Vitamine  B 
that  is  desired,  because  Vitamine  B  stimulates  the  appetite  and 
promotes  more  rapid  growth. 

BREWERS’  YEAST— //arris 

is  tested  for  its  content  of  Vitamine  B,  is  richest  in  Vitamine  B _ 

and  costs  less!  hurther,  it  is  sterilised,  which  prevents  sourinq 
or  fermentation  of  the  feed. 

Such  fermentation  produces  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other 
acids  which  we  consider  undesirable  in  the  feed. 

BREWERS’  Y EAST — Harris  is  widely  used  by  Experiment 
Stations,  Experimental  Farms  and  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  It  stimulates  egg  production  and  prevents  or  cures  a 
common  type  of  paralysis  in  birds. 

5  lbs.  -  $  2.50  50  lbs.  -  $23.00 

25  lbs.  -  12.00  100  lbs.  -  45.00 

Ton  Lots  30c  a  pound 

Delivered — Prepaid— Cash  with  order 
or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
34  Main  Street,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Six  Hollars  a  Hundred.  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns 

SHAFFER-MALTBIE  POULTRY  FARM  Richland,  N  j! 

For  Sale-1 00  White  Leghorns  <Teriu!nCyeWw*2 

each*  K.  HIGM.it,  KorcHt  Ave.  and  Tuxedo  8q.,  Teaneek,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  85  and  $8.  Eggs, 
89  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  j*XVnTiu 

Parcel  post  paid..  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM.  Me*  Wiibmgton.  0. 

SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Ited  Cockerels 
|5.  Large,  dark,  rigorous.  No  disease.  Tompkins  and 
Owen  Farms  Strain.  Baby  chicks 

Mrs.  Albert  Hlbben.  -  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

1  POrhnm  P.hink«  No  white  Diarrhoea  in  flock 

Legnorn  unions  w.  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  I„  H.  T. 

Tancrod  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  cir- 
•  cular.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsvlllo,  Va. 

3  c.  W.  Leghorns,  12e ;  B.  Rocks, 
wnlwIVw  18«;  Reds,  14a.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Circular  free.  H.  E.  HART.  McAllstervills,  Ta. 

Dome  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  30  years  quality  breeding. 
*1  Breeding  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  BRUSH  S  SON.  Milton,  Vt. 
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Ih,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WIN! 

WITH 

PkfiRDEES 

33UCKS 


Get  your  share  of  the  highest 
show  honors  with  eggs  and 
ducklings  which  grow  larger 
and  mature  quicker.  25  years 
of  success.  Don’t  delay  in  send¬ 
ing  for  FREE  booklet.  Prices  are 
reasonable.  Write  today. 

ROT  E.  PARDEE. 25 PineSI. ,  Islip.L.I  .H.T 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
(ilANT  K  O  U 
INDIAN  K  U  N  N 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville.Pa. 

Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  *6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Harttord,  Conn. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE 


—  SINGLE  COMB1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000 


breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
batching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 

delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Clr.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Ploasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 


EIGENRAUCH  & 

REB  BANK 


DeWINTER 

NEW  JERSEY 


Sixty 
large. 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  »1U  each; 
three  for  S28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Bordentown,  N.  J 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Indian  Runners, 

S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Gosimgs. 

Wayne  Co.  Duck  Farm,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  H  a  res,  pups. 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 
Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chicken’s.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  II.  A.  S0UDER,  Bax  29,  Sollersville.  Pa. 

Pure  bred  breeding  stock 

VALLET  BROOK  FARM.  Peapack.N.J 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze 

Healthy.  Prices 


Turkoys  from  prize-winning  stock 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  busineBuhen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biff  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Effff  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  23  Portland,  Ind. 


« 


S.  C. 


f  Hlf  KS”  Barron  Strain  cockerels. 

lilllVyllU  Leghorns,  $12  and  $14  per  100. 
order.  Sat.  guar.  "  TWIK  BROOK  FARM.”  Strawberry  Ridge. 


LEGHORN 
C  H  I  X 


selected  for  vigor.  No  Hatchery 
my  own  eggs.  HARRY  B.  COOK.  Orange,  Conn 


m  .  1  s.  C  White  Leghorns  only.  Bred  from  high 

I  hlPkS  producing  hens;  some  with  official  recoi”1" 

Vjulbno  ■); ]  eggs.  Cedar  Grove  Farm  Stockton 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg  12c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandottes, 
15c.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  and  Ret, 
Free  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  I 


c 

XI 

X 


II R AM BLE-POULT  1ST  FARM 


Chestortown 


Phone  308 


fHIX  Leghorns, ’it.  L  Reds“and  mixed.  100% 
wtAlAax  Postpaid.  Prices  l  ight.  Circular  free. 


G  D.  Shrawder 


llox  50 


Richfield,  Pa 


CHICKS 


from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock. 

W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18e;  Buff 
Barred  Rocks,  l&c ;  R.  I.  Reds,  16e, 
mixed,  11c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  I 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAlister 


liv 


White  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 


from  Martin 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  f 
ciliary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vibert  s  strain  S.  O  R. 
cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Wyckoff  and  Holl; 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pulle 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poulin  Farm  Elizavilli 


Horthrop’s  s'c'JiUAOK 


Minorcas  S^hfx, 


Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  hatching  eggs.  Write 
today  for  prices.  Willis  Northrop,  Breeder, l’rattslmrg, N.Y. 


Squab  Book  FREE 


market  for  20  years. 


ous  breeding  stock  and  supplies. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands, 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Bree 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux. 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds, 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTE 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  hue 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality,  .special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE'S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHER 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  OF 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Vigorous  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  § 

from  special  mated  pens  of  Tom  Barron’s  English  Lay  ™ 
ing  Strains.  Bred  from  200-egg  strain  and  reared  on  free 
range  all  year  around.  Prices  Moderate.  Low  Brooding 
Mortality  Guaranteed.  Before  ordering  chicks  elsewhere, 
visit  our  model  poultry  plant  with  its  6,000  Layers,  and 
be  convinced  of  our  stock.  Tel.  32-J—Metuchen,  N.  J.  ” 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
j  Vineyard  Road  Near  Lincoln  Highway  Metuchen,  N.  J.  L 

S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS  1 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per  j 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

|  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J.  K 

260-Egg  ?’w“  Leghorn  Chicks  s 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  he  had;  parents  home  ^ 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly ;  _  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be  ” 
sold.  Hatches— February— March— April.  i 

|  HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  " 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY  ® 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock  £ 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay-  ^ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type  ' 

and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  L 

1  JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  I 

BARRON  STRAIN— March  hatched,  large  healthy  birds  L 
raised  on  virgin  soil  and  guaranteed  free  from  worm  in-  F 
fection  or  disease.  Results  of  13  years  trapnesting  and  C 
pedigree  breeding.  Price,  $6,  $8,  $10  each.  j 

H.C,  BLIQH,  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  West  Willlngton,  Conn,  p 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.C.W.  Leghorns  Direct  f 

Eggs— Chicks— Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran-  f 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Oir-  T 
cnlar  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  } 
1  Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa,  J 

WELLWARD  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  j 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet,  j 

CHICKS  EGrGS  < 

|  WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I„  N.Y.  i 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old  ] 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
.  cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $36  per 
hundred  ;  $30  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular.  ; 

1  KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N-  Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  leghorns 

;  males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Eourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
[  guaranteed,  R»  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

c  r  W  Barron-Hollywood  strain. 

J  ,  Free  range,  vigorous 

1  Leghorn  Chicks  stock,  a i  1  eggs  pro- 

i  duced  on  our  own  farm  *1.8  per  100.  Circular. 

]  Elmview  Farm  New  Haven,  \  ermont 

-f  Pedigreed  hs0tlrywaTn  Breeding  Cockerels 

?  trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  ^chicks  at  low 
e  |  prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

.  S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrlp-Ne^t 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway,  N.  J. 

‘d  Barron  Cockerels  “o/n 

s!  Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  from  heavy  pro- 

..  ducing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males.  *5  to  *8 

per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  C. 
White  LeghornRens.  mated  with  High  pedigreed 
.  males,  *8  per  100  (hundred);  *70  per  1,000  (thous- 
|  |  and.)No  Lights.  GEORGE  WRAIGHT.West  Willmoton,  Conn. 

baby  chicks 

1  From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

J  For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavv  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
>  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or- 

J  der  early.  Archer  W,  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  1. 

“  HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-  seL’  n’1 

hatchingthisw’onder breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest, Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Boi  R,  Pittstown,  N.  1 

TA  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  from 

Uay-Uld  LiniCKS  free  range  stock.  Write  for  price 

Y  list.  Martin  B.  Search  Baptistown,  N.  J, 

10  n  *  nv  PUTr'K’ C  SINGLE  COMB 

-  BABY  LnlGlVJwHiTE  leghorn 

a  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Ji  |  Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

5  T3  A  T>V  rUTY  SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 

J  DAD  I  LilllA  exclusively 

5  Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
ji  on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 

C  orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
t  hatch.  SUNSET  FAHM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 

J  COLONIAL  FARM  Chicks 

J  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  State  Tested,  20  cents  each, 

J  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

J  1  Frederick  S.  Barnes  Clintonville,  Conn. 

5  sale  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

4  88  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 

c  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay- 
?  ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

j  I  Cornish  Farm  Box  100  IL  B.  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs. 
Oonn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The 
present  contest  began  November  1.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  gives  records  for  week  ending 
February  6,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind .  25  138 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  37  345 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Ont .  24  228 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  24  288 

Long  Meadow  Pm,  Pa .  32  228 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 19  129 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  28  360 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  26  132 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  24  214 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  20  216 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  24  338 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  48  333 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  26  288 

Jules  F’.  Francais,  L.  1 .  34  260 

Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  21  204 

J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  15  110 

ar  Stoughton,  Conn .  25  317 

ritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  36  352 

E.  Bride,  Conn .  14  141 

waydin  Fm,  Conn .  26  264 


White  Rocks 

C.  Matthews,  Del .  16 

en  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  34 

B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  29 

W.  Picker,  N.  J .  30 

leling  Fms,  Mo .  38 

.nstone  Fm,  Mass .  19 

Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  29 

T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  33 

rold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  31 


Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 


24 


H.  Zwick,  Ohio .  12 

B.  Rice,  Neb .  36 

L.  Welland,  Ky .  21 

m  Barron,  Eng .  26 

i>ert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  19 

rvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  18 

R.  Morrell,  Me .  35 

pendable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass .  33 

ed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  40 

omas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  36 

O.  Witmer,  Mo .  10 

rterloa  Fm,  Mo .  42 

P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  37 

illiam  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  32 

stav  Wolfram,  Conn .  28 

uis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  41 


R.  I.  Reds 


W. 


Y.. 


Me. 


Rich,  Cal _ 

itt’s  Red  Fm,  Ill. 

Hart  Horton,  N. 

;d  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J. .  . 

■il  R.  M.  New’bert, 

on  E.  Barker,  R.  I . 

;r  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H. 

yes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

nes  F’.  Ewing,  Vt . 

die  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

G.  Holland,  Vt. 


6 

27 

40 
31 
25 
10 

41 
27 
25 
27 


d  Mount  Fm,  Mass .  22 

S.  Chapin,  Mass .  36 

ed  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  46 

rnside  Fm,  Mass .  27 

necrest  Orchards,  Mass .  37 

lurice  P.  Delano,  Mass .  34 

ckinson  Bros.,  Mass .  33 

>bert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  36 

as.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  32 

nset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  38 

orge  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  21 

uth  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  32 

-s.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  32 

P.  Deming,  Conn .  13 

1  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  13 

nnyfields  Fm,  Conn .  15 

arion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  25 

Newton  Searles,  Conn .  34 

hn  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  30 

>bot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  9 

Hows  Bros.,  Conn .  19 

W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  18 

Giant  Reds,  Conn .  9 

....  3 

....  22 


Conn. 


I.  Goodenough, 

Pltry  Fm,  Conn 

White  Leghorns 

ood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  28 

’s  Leghorn  Fm, .  Ore .  37 

11  Fm,  Ala .  16 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas .  25 

:oy  H.  Waite,  Md . .  34 

t.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  36 

ewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  34 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Yt .  31 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . .  28 

Brummer  &  Frederieksoa,  Mich 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Roderick  Pltry  F’m,  Me . 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

White  Haven  Sanitorium,  Pa.. 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y.. 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y. .. 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . •  • 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass .  if 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass - 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass .  38 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  19 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  34 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  3b 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  l» 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  _» 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  29 

Eigenrauch  &  De Winter,  N.  J 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm, 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J. 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinsoon,  Conn .  3< 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  L> 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  24 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  12 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  l» 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  \ 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn 
Edgar  Stoughton, 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn. 

Win.  N.  Queal,  Conn .  » 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  24 

George  Phillips,  Conn 

Chas.  E.  Butler.  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
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521 

285 

209 

313 

216 

175 

172 

105 

303 


95 

560 

375 

365 

292 

330 

474 

326 

442 
622 
167 

443 
411 
542 
428 
425 


66 

288 

422 

304 

329 

83 

457 

409 

409 

150 

59 

378 

201 

320 

457 

567 

412 

455 

294 

313 

484 

299 

403 

344 

110 

285 

286 
247 
407 
271 

88 

87 

461 

27 

214 

209 


462 

610 

378 

338 

349 

334 

421 

414 

363 


(W.-.-.W  TRAPNESTED  WAWAJ. 

Barred  Rocks ! 

PULLETS  -  COCKERELS  -  HENS  -  COCKS 

A  Mail  Order  Auction 

Our  entire  stock  for  sale  to  you  at  your  own 
figure.  Write  for  circular  giving  details. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


JONES’ 


CHICKS 


A. 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^ence‘  gjgg®; 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15o  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreefe,  Pa. 


N.  J. 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Baby  Chix.  Folder  Free. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  •  Shohola.  Pa 


Francais  Rocks 


ighorn.  Winners  at  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  l  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  Chicks  Rnd 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbnsh,  New  York 

Barred  Rocks— Hatching  Eggs  ^n^w&ie1! 

$10  pei-100.  1*.  EVEliETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Eggs  From  Park’s  Barred  Rocks  bred.1  $£-&*?<> 

—100  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


USHER’S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion;  we  do  not  push  our  breeders  for  eggs, 
then  sell  baby  chicks  as  a  by-product;  our 
flock  is  managed  throughout  the  whole  year 
to  produce  the  best  quality  Red  chicks  that 
can  be  produced  in  quantity;  send  for  booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass.; 

Telephone  Grafton  77. 

Sn  Q  I  DC  DC  Vermont  certified — Accredited. 

•  Ui  lli  ■■  11  CD  O  Dark  color.  Twin  State  Fair  won 
seven  first,  Best  Display,  Cockerels,  $5.  Baby  Chix. 
NO  EU.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT.  Free  Circular. 

K.  10 


ASCUTNEY  FARMS 


HARTLAND.  VERMONT 


RARY  Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CHIX 


S.  C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

YY 1 


KEDBIKD  FARM 


frentham,  Mass. 


Conn . . .  18 


28 

338 

24 

293 

31 

454 

23 

516 

10 

278 

20 

361 

27 

418 

26 

339  ■ 

16 

178 

15 

221 

22 

443 

22 

398 

23 

295 

22 

250 

17 

244 

12 

464 

10 

327 

38 

607 

19 

200 

24 

528 

36 

586 

18 

297 

8 

185 

20 

288 

29 

380 

20 

405 

15 

353 

15 

354 

25 

370 

32 

440 

24 

314 

32 

474 

23 

383 

16 

262 

27 

272 

15 

290 

24 

337 

16 

117 

12 

207 

18 

343 

17 

426 

21 

461 

18 

233 

17 

228 

9 

225 

24 

356 

28 

295 

23 

422 

15 

256 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 

&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Ufklln  U/uonrinUo  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock, 
nniie  Itjanuoius  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  ItOlVPEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Fine  cock’ls,  $4 
each.  Eggs,  $2 — 15;  $10 — 100.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Fails,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Chicks  :  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  ex¬ 
tremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest 
market  fowl.  We  are  the  world's  largest  hatcher  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  $10—50  chicks  $20 
—100  chicks  $40.  Only  25$  deposit  required  to  book 
your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine 
booklet  telling  you  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free; 
or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad. 


GOODFLOX 
3006  Neilson  St. 


POULTRY  FARMS 

New  Brunswick,  N. 


J. 


Total  .  3472  44877 


Ligh  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  and  hatcidngyeggs 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FA  KM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Wife  :  “Would  you  like  some  nice  waf¬ 
fles  this  morning,  dear?”  Hub:  Iso, 

thank  vou.  Helen.  They  look  too  much 
like  fried  cross-word  puzzles,  and  I  m 
fed  up  on  those.”— Boston  Transcript. 


Inronu  Plonle  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
JBrScj  Ulanis  Ol  der  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$2.25  each  &  up.  Broolccrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 

Prize  Winning  Strain  Jersey  Giants  pe?“et0sf’  cofienke\rt 

type  and  coloring  at  $5  each  for  pens.  Cockerels 
from  $5  to  $8  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VAN  ALEN  FARM  Chester,  N.  J. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

J  chicks  -,  hatching  eggs. 


Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 

BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  ANCONA  CHIX-20,000  For  1925 

from  2-year-old  hens  on  free  range,  *14  per  100. 

Charles  A.  Carlin  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BASOM’S  CHICKS fS§f,.8SM 

Mixed  Chicks,  811  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$18  per  100.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $16  per  100, 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy  breeders  and  great  egg 
machines.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

O.  B.  BASOM  -  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Laying  hens  need  lime  to  form 
egg  shell  and  to  build  bone. 
Phosphorus  is  necessary  to 
form  nerve  cells,  blood  and 
the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Both  lime  and  phosphorus  are 
in  FOS-FOR-US  the  Phos¬ 
phate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Hard,  sharp  and 
soluble. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  *  70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us.. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

» 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on. _ lbs. 


Name . . 

Town - 


State.. 


Make  big  money  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Send  for 
booklet  “Profits  in  Baby 
Chicks.”  Tells  how  to 
get  started;  ho  w  to  oper¬ 
ate  incubator;  how  to 
sell  chicks  and  get  best 
prices.  By  Dr.  Crum,  leading  au 
thority,  who  has  helped  hatch¬ 
ery  men  to  success  for  years, 
Send  10c  in  stamps  today  to 
Box  500. 


JAMESWAY 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 
Elmira,  New  York 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run,  Freight  Paid 
east  of  Rockies. 


Money  back  if  not  satis- 


iney  b 

fied.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  airspace  between, 
built  to  last  for  years; 
J  deep  chick  nursery , hot  water  heat, 

I  copper  tanks.  Order  from  this  ad,  you  take  no  risk, 

money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
140  E»g— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
260  Egg —  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
140  Egg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  22.95 
260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo.,  Bax  87  Racine,  Wis. 


$1 1 95  Champion  $/*)  1  95 
1*3—  Belle  City  Zl” 
£40  Egg  Incubator  no  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $2 1.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop¬ 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.35  buys  80- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.35  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
SO  Size  incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 


Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
•‘Hatching  Facts;**  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RaolnejWis. 


Use  the  lay  or  Bust  feed - 
ing  plan  for  one  year  and 
we  jfuaranted  to  you  more 
gtjgs  a  much  healthier 
flock  less  mortality  con¬ 
sequently  a  bigger  profit. 
Ijou  will  find  alt  the  details 
__  in  (jJS'ParkCSPollard  Cb 

»  £ay  crBustl925 yearBook 

Send  for  free  copy  to-day 

Gh^Park  CS>PolIard  G> 

354  HERTE.L  AVE  BUFFALO.,  N.Y 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00  *** 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

Poultry  Advocate !  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
2oc  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  K,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  367) 
in  taking  care  of  the  baby  when  mother 
is  very  busy.  That  is  useful,  helpful, 
happy  service. 


Good-bye  again,  for  another  month. 
When  next  we  meet  Spring  will  be  here 
and  all  the  earth  as  well  as  our  own 
spirits  will  be  throbbing  with  the  great 
new  growing  time.  Meanwhile  hold  fast 
to  the  friendship  we  have  established 
through  Our  Page  and  strengthen  it  by 
doing  your  share  actively  to  help  make  it 
better  and  better.  Address  all  your  let¬ 
ters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


List  of  February  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Jan¬ 
uary  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b— Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n— Correct  answ'er  to  last  nature  puzzle, 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Walter  Koopman  (10),  Albert 
Kirk  (s),  Margaret  Segerstrom  (13,  m),  Ruth 
Dudley  (17,  s).  Pearl  Stevens  (14,  n,  p,  s), 
Myra  Lloyd  (14,  p,  x),  Louise  Hatch  (7,  p), 
Bernice  Hatch  (5,  p),  Norman  Hallock  (17), 
Edward  Kern  (v,  z).  Marguerite  Quinn  (13,  z). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  d,  m,  n,  f), 
Sarah  Graham  (10,  b,  r). 

Kentucky :  Mary  Petty. 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignon  (z). 

Maine:  Eleanor  Ridley  (13,  d),  Margaret 

Merry  (10,  d,  m,  n,  v,  x). 

Maryland:  Elwin  Pilchard  (9,  z),  Bula  Pair- 
all  (12,  p,  x),  Mary  Bussells  (13,  x). 

Massachusetts:  Emerson  Tash  (9,  d),  Gen¬ 

evieve  Hobbs  (13,  n,  z),  Muriel  Q,ebhard, 
Howard  Putnam  (15,  n,  x),  Unsigned  (n,  x), 
Elmer  Gillfether  (n,  x),  Harriet  Milligan  (9, 
d,  z),  Jessie  Allen  (12,  d),  Marion  Granger 
(13,  m),  Laura  Jewett  (11,  n,  x),  Miriam 

Tilden  (14,  v,  x). 

Michigan:  Lillian  Kent  (16,  s). 

New  Hampshire:  Rita  Piper  (14,  n,  p,  x,  z), 
Elva  ITarling  (12,  x,  z),  Dorothy  Parker  (13, 
d),  Maurice  Beauregard  (10,  d),  Melvin  Beaure¬ 
gard  (12,  d),  Hazel  Hayward  (11,  d),  Earl 
Anderson  (18,  n,  s,  x),  Rachel  Caughey  (12,  p). 

New  Jersey:  Ida  Brodeen  (10),  Cooke  Reeves 
(11,  d),  Helen  Heiberg  (11,  o),  Romayne  Cullen 
(9,  d),  Louise  Gross  (11,  d,  s),  William 

Partridge  (11),  Clara  Szombot  (s),  Jessie  Briant 
(13,  s),  Clarence  Campbell  (s),  Ellen  Hart 

(12,  e),  Howard  Emery  (s),  Catherine  Fox 

(y,  z). 

New  York:  Grace  Brown  (14,  d,  s,  x),  Marion 
Lilley  (14,  b,  n,  x,  z),  Mabel  De  Pew  (10), 
Teresa  Raffaele  (13,  e),  Roy  Bergman  (14,  p, 
x),  Elva  Terry  (13,  n,  x,  z),  Hilda  Weidick 
(9,  n,  p,  x),  Lillian  Weidick  (10,  n,  p,  s,  x), 
Edna  Koenig  (g,  n,  x),  Donald  Miller  (7,  n,  x), 
Lyle  Miller  (6,  n,  x),  Sopme  Witka  (12,  a>, 
Mary  Witka  (14,  d),  Charlotte  Webster  (10, 
d,  x),  Margaret  Schlangies  (n,  r,  x),  Jane  De 
Back  (11),  Gertrude  Thompson  (11,  n,  p,  x,  z), 
Vida  Butterfield  (17,  e,  v),  Amy  Anderson  (12, 
z),  Mildred  Faulkner  (12,  r,  s,  v,  x),  Cecil 
Barrett  (9,  p),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (16,  g,  x, 
z),  Janet  Rose  (12),  Harry  Shelford  (6,  p), 
Donald  Shelford  (4,  p),  John  Rosenthal  (7,  p), 
Dorothy  Rosenthal  (9,  p),  Floyd  O’Brien  (d), 
Roland  Davis  (12),  Emerson  Vaughn  (9),  Stella 
Balbian  (9,  p,  x),  Bernice  Vanorman  (14,  p); 
Waddie  Kic  (11,  d),  Bertha  Swenson  (16,  d, 
p),  Jack  Van  West  (11,  p),  Kate  Rogers  (13, 
p,  s,  z,  z),  Amelia  Bell  (12,  p,  v),  Gertrude 
Wells  (14,  s),  Dorothy  Fisher  (m),  Alice  Loomis 
(12),  Margaret  Pedersen  (10,  p),  Gladys  Pitcher 
(12),  Ladie  Ruchar  (8,  d),  Helen  Valenta  (12, 
d,  x),  Winifred  Brooks  (13,  s),  Dorothy  Smith 
(10),  Louise  Wiedeshold  (14,  s),  Gladys  Feld- 
berg  (14,  n,  s,  x),  Gertrude  Roessing  (10), 
Edna  Tullar  (g,  p,  x,  z),  John  Herman  (12,  s). 
Earl  Hadden  (13,  d,  v),  Gertrude  Hubert  (10, 
z),  Elizabeth  Humphreys  (12,  d,  p,  v),  George 
Hayes  (11,  n,  x),  Ruth  Haner  (13,  x,  z),  Isabel 
Edgerton  (14,  d,  n,  p,  v,  x),  John  Edgerton 
(12,  p),  Donald  Harvey  (p),  Bertha  Donnelly 

(16,  s),  Marie  Roberts  (12,  d,  n,  s,  x),  Earl 
Card  (13,  p),  Irene  Wood  (14,  m,  n,  p),  Hannah 
Ledgerwood  (10),  Jack  Strayer  (7,  d),  Edna 
Wilfert  (17,  x,  z),  Louis  Hagen,  Fred  Hagen 
(9,  z),  Kate  Kramers  (12),  Martha  Brush  (13, 
p),  Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d),  Edna  Winter  (12, 
x),  Margaret  Gippert  (14,  d,  g,  m,  x,  z), 
Beatrice  Bentley  (12),  Daisy  Northup  (15,  d, 

r),  Pauline  Burgess  (14,  n),  Bertha  Kristt  (14, 
d),  Dorothy  Huggins  (12,  x),  Bella  Schifrin 
(10),  Muriel  Price  (11,  z),  Wilbelmina  Rasmus¬ 
sen  (10,  p,  x,  z),  Gertrude  Cahill  (12,  p), 

Dorothy  Denton  (11),  Daniel  Garber  (13,  d), 

Olive  Riker  (p),  Shirley  Walker  (10),  Lewis 
Payne  (13,  n,  x),  Irene  Newton  (z),  Eda  Teich- 
mann,  Melford  Diedrick  (12,  d),  Floyd  O’Brian 
(11,  d),  Ruth  Beers  (9,  d),  Florence  Grunfeld 
(14,  p,  x),  John  Welke  (8),  Rudolph  Frohlich 
(10,  p),  Esther  Pratt  (11,  z),  Ida  Welch  (11, 
z),  Helen  Deats  (14,  d).  Minna  Deats  (12,  d). 

Ohio:  Ida  Silliman  (10,  s),  Mavis  Hawn  (v), 
Ruth  Settlemyre  (11),  Hattie  Michaelis  (14, 
k,  x),  Roxie  Yoxtheimer  (12,  x),  Elizabeth 
Jones  (7),  Woodrow  Cowler  (11,  k,  x),  Pauline 
Christman  (15,  v). 

Pennsylvania:  Esther  Herr  (16,  p),  Miriam 
Kachel  (n,  p,  x),  Martha  Horst  (15,  e,  g,  s, 
x,  z),  Anna  Torrence  (13,  n,  p),  Edna  Lauks 
(13,  dl,  Helen  De  Boer  (12,  e),  Ruth  Boyd  (10, 
d).  Alexandria  Weiss,  (15,  n,  x),  Ruth  Hawk 
(15,  p),  Margaret  Miller  (9.  d),  Lois  Averill 
(11,  z),  Helen  Clapper  (s),  Eldred  Clapper  (s), 
Clair  Beers  (10,  d),  Evan  Beers  (12,  r),  Madlyn 
Beers  (13),  Doris  Spencer  (11,  x),  Edna  Spencer 
(9,  s). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  MacPhail  (12,  d),  Louise 
Judge  (12,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (11,  b, 
n,  x). 

Vermont:  Eldora  Drury  (12,  p),  Emma  Ball 
(11,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  Thurber  (13,  g),  Julia 
Belden  (13,  d),  Elsie  Dodge  (11),  Arline  Huek- 
ins. 

Virginia:  Laura  Boone  (6),  Christine  Bow¬ 
man  (12,  r). 

West  Virginia:  Everett  Allender  (13,  x). 
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Natural 

Finish 

California 

Redwood 


Hot 

Water 


B  This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  only  $22.75 
w^oHo°rir  531.00 


ONLY 


JB  This  fine.California  Redwood  140-Egg  Incubator,  with  double  walls, 
dead  air  space  between, hot  water  heat, copper  tank, double  glass  door, 
nursery,  self-regulating — complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  $13.26.  Freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

180-Egg  Size,  only  $15.75  with  Brooder,  Both  $22.00 
340-Egg  Incubator — $30.75  with  42  Inch  Canopy — $44.75 

You  take  no  risk  buying  Wisconsins.  We  give  30  days’  trial — money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  you  prefer  larger  machines  we  have  them  up  to  1000  eggs. 


30  Days  Trial  WAg  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  S!!cBK„Lr*?„l  Colony  Brooders 

For  those  who  want  Colony  Brooders  here  is  the  finest  on  the  market.  Auto¬ 
matic  control;  can’t  go  out;  burns  steady  blue  Same;  no  wick;  no  trouble. 

Express  Paid  Prices  «£§££ £ 

42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  17.75 
52in.Canopy,1000chick, 19.75 

Write  for  1925  Catalogue  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad. 


a  Hot 
Air 
Brooder 


lO  Year 
Guarantee 


s. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  RACINE,  W 


Keep 
^poultry 
free  from 
roundworms 

with 

ICEPBRANDus,, 

PULVERIZED  /Stefa 

TOBACCO"" 
POWDER  *  ml‘ 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  C.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO¬ 
BACCO  POWDER  with  your  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  C.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  in  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50"9  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roosts  or  in  nests  C.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once— satisfaction  guaranteed.  100  II). 
bag  $4.00  f.  o.  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Send  $1.00  and 
we  will  ship  you  post  paid  a  10-lb.  trial  package. 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 

Lancaster  :  :  Pennsylvania 


Mature  Early  into  Persistent  Layers 

Pine  Tree  Day-Olds  are  hardy  and  vigorous;  they  thrive  with  ordin¬ 
ary  care,  mature  early  and  fill  the  egg  basket  when  prices  are  high¬ 
est.  Many  Pine  Tree  customers  have  ordered  regularly  from  us  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  They  know  that  it  pays  to  buy  from  “The 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States.” 

Since  1892,  we  have  been  improving  and  growing.  Wehatch 
about  25,000  chicks  per  week  in  mammoth  incubators  of  our 
own  design.  We  inspect  every  chick  before  shipment  and 

Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count 

Write  today  for  our  1925  Catalog  and  Price  List.  Re¬ 
serve  your  shipping  date  at  once. » 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


LAURELTON  BABY  CHICKS 

from  large  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Try  Laurelton  Farms  S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  this  Spring.  All  are  from 
our  own  stock.  They  will  never  disappoint  you. 

Laurelton  Farms,  established  in  1912,  has  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Bark 
&  Tilford  Stores  with  large,  white,  marketable  eggs.  Our  plant  includes  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of'  land,  sixty  buildings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  colony  houses.  Our 
10,000  pullets  and  6,000  yearling  hens  'are  shelling  out  Winter  market  eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  males,  heading  the  breeding  pens,  are  large  white 
birds  with  good  heads  and  low  tails.  These  are  mated  to  6,000  yearling  hens 
weighing  four  pounds  and  over,  selected  to  assure  high  flock  production.  Laurelton 
Baby  Chicks  are  an  investment,  not  a  speculation. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt  attention .  Place  your  order  early. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Box  50,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


All  onrstock  Is  accreditedby 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
mentAs8’n.  bothonourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buy  egg s. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN- 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  ‘’HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N„  SHELBY,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CBICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  [they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  1W)%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
,  W rite  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK, 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 


in 


and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  28,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Please  forward  me  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
which  I  enclose  $1  for  one  year.  I  have 
a  promise  of  new  subscribers  for  you. 
The  paper  is  worth  four  times  its  pres¬ 
ent  price,  and  it  will  prosper.  H.  F. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  matter  about  material  goods,  no 
paper  could  be  poor  with  a  wealth  of 
such  friendship. 

You  are  doing  a  splendid  work  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  from  the  bunch  of  crooks  who 
are  always  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  One  of  the  things  that  dis¬ 
gusted  me  is  the  letter  where  neckties 
were  sent  to  people  when  not  ordered 
.just  to  work  someone  to  buy  them.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  in  one  case  the  party  receiving 
the  neckties  returned  them  at  his  expense. 
For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  please 
tell  them  that  in  case  any  wish  to  return 
a  package  all  they  have  to  do  it  to  pay 
the  postage  themselves  and  then  send  the 
package  c.o.d  and  the  one  receiving  the 
goods  must  pay  the  c.o.d.  and  the  postage 
is  then  returned  in  the  form  of  a  money 
order.  This  will  answer  the  one  signing 
the  letter  C.  M.  B.,  Maryland.  G.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  splendid  suggestion:  It  re¬ 
lieves  the  farm  home  from  package  at 
once.  No  one  need  feel  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  goods  if  the  package  and 
the  letters  demanding  payment  are  put 
in  the  garret  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
sender  at  his  expense. 

Am  sending  you  by  today’s  mail  a 
marked  copy  of  our  local  paper  referring 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  also 
to  D.  B.  Cornell,  who  has  been  written 
up  in  your  paper  several  times.  C.  A.  M. 

Florida. 

The  copy  of  Arcadian  devotes  nearly  a 
full  page  to  the  operations  of  D.  B. 
Cornell  in  Florida  real  estate.  It  seems 
clear  that  Cornell  is  running  true  to 
form  in  the  land  of  sunshine.  The  hold¬ 
up  scheme  on  farmers,  which  he  operated 
from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  was 
many  times  exposed  in  these  columns.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  a  southern  paper 
printing  the  truth  about  Cornell  and  the 
way  he  is  misrepresenting  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  he  is  promoting.  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  and  the  Northern  States  where 
Cornell  previously  operated  are  well  rid 
of  him,  while  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  section  of  Florida  now  the  victim 
of  his  operations. 

I  am  writing  you  for  advice  about 
some  nursery  stock  which  I  ordered  last 
June  for  this  coming  Spring  from  the 
First  'National  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  through  an  agent  who  called  at  the 
house.  This  has  been  a  very  hard  year 
for  us.  We  have  had  sickness  and  can¬ 
not  see  where  we  will  have  any  money 
to  pav  for  them.  It  looks  as  though  we 
might  lose  this  place  in  the  Spring  and 
then  we  have  no  place  to  put  the  stock. 
We  are  indeed  in  a  very  hard  place  and 
cannot  see  any  outlet  before  this  stuff 
would  arrive.  MRS.  F.  T.  U. 

Maine. 

We  have  submitted  the  statement  of  the 
subscriber  describing  her  circumstances, 
but  the  First  National  Nurseries  refuses 
to  give  it  any  consideration.  She  signed 
an  order  and  the  concern  will  attempt 
to  force  the  woman  to  accept  the  trees 
and  pay  for  them.  That’s  the  usual  at¬ 
titude  of  the  agency  houses  of  this  State. 

The  inclosed  letter  from  Motor  Tool 
Specialty  Co.  was  sent  me  after  I  had 
given  an  order  to  a  traveling  agent  who 
misrepresented  the  goods.  Fortunately 
for  me  the  goods  were  to  be  sent  c.o.d. ; 
a  neighbor  had  given  the  same  order  as 
I  had,  and  he  received  his  tools  and 
opened  them  before  I  touched  mine.  My 
suspicions  were  aroused  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  agent  gave  neither  of  us 
any  duplicate  of  the  orders  which  we 
signed,  nor  any  printed  matter  of  any 
description,  so  that  we  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  company  or  agent,  nor  their 
addresses.  When  I  asked  for  a  folder 
with  pictures  of  the  set  and  name  of  the 
firm,  the  agent  replied  that  would  be 
“sent  with  the  tools.”  The  neighbor 
found  that  the  set  did  not  include  all  the 
tools  that  were  represented  to  us  as  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  it.  After  examination  he 
sent  the  tools  back  to  the  company,  who 
sent  him  word  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase  price,  and  that  if  he 
wished  to  have  his  tools  returned,  post¬ 
age  for  same  must  be  forwarded.  I  have 
paid  no  attention  to  their  letter  to  me 


and  am  not  out  of  pocket.  They  should 
be  exposed  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  see 
my  neighbor  receive  some  consideration 
from  them.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  transaction  with  the  Motor  Tool 
Specialty  Company  listed  above  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  package  was  received 
by  our  subscriber  on  a  c.o.d.  basis  and 
paid  for.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
set  was  not  as  represented  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company  with  the  request 
that  a  refund  be  made.  All  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  along  that  line  have  availed  us 
nothing,  and  now  we  are  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  postal  inspectors  for 
their  attention.  The  summary  of  this 
case  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our 
readers  who  might  be  approached  by  an 
agent  of  the  company  in  the  same  way, 
and  they  can  therefore  be  guided  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Enclosed  find  circular  from  Alexander 
Laboratories,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  this  firm  is  reliable,  and 
are  their  goods  beneficial,  and  as  they 
are  recommended?  e.  s.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  Laboratories,  Kansas  City, 
is  given  no  financial  rating  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  agencies.  One  of  the  products 
of  the  concern  is  “Vita  Gland  Tablets,” 
which  are  claimed  to  increase  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  capitalize  the  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  regarding  glands  in  humans.  We 
believe  the  claims  of  this  concern,  and  its 
attempt  to  hitch  its  “dope”  up  with  the 
gland  discoveries  are  pure  “bunk.” 

Another  product  sold  by  the  so-called 
laboratories  is  “Ratalex”  described  as  a 
scientific  preparation  to  get  rid  of  rats. 
Our  reports  from  users  of  this  rat  remedy 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  On  the  whole 
the  concern  or  its  preparations  are  not 
worthy  of  confidence. 

On  November  4,  I  shipped  one  15-doz. 
crate  of  eggs  to  D.  Urbon,  1532  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Also  shipped  one 
15-doz.  crate  on  November  11.  He  claims 
he  never  received  these  eggs  which  were 
valued  at  $24.  I  am  in  possession  of 
shipping  receipts  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  also  delivery  receipts  are  in 
possession  of  their  agent  at  Cochecton, 
N.  Y.  Will  you  take  up  this  matter  and 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me?  A.  L.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  a  very  few  words  we  will  cite  the 
methods  of  this  egg  dealer.  His  game 
is  to  sneak  out  of  legitimate  payments  by 
reporting  that  shipments  are  not  received, 
and  for  that  reason  shoulder  the  blame 
on  to  the  express  company.  In  other 
cases  we  have  proved  this  to  be  a  de¬ 
liberate  falsehood.  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  lawyers  to  collect  before, 
and  this  is  the  course  to  be  taken  in  this 
controversy.  When  our  readers  raise 
poultry  and  produce  eggs  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  gain,  it  is  exasperating  to  say  the 
least,  to  see  it  paid  out  for  lawyer’3 
fees,  and  thereby  making  the  producer’s 
own  efforts  fruitless.  We  still  reiterate 
that  it  will  thoroughly  pay  all  of  our 
readers  handsome  returns  to  investigate 
thoroughly  all  concerns  before  transac¬ 
tions  are  made  with  them. 

My  father  invested  some  money  in  the 
Victor  Paige  Motor  Co.,  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Recently  he  received  notice 
of  a  meeting  held  at  Hotel  Embassy, 
70th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 
Going  there  he  learned  that  they  must 
raise  $60,000  by  August  1  to  start  actual 
production.  All  giving  to  this  last  (do¬ 
nation)  will  get  their  money  back,  not 
that  invested  previously.  That  does  not 
sound  rational  to  me.  My  father  did  not 
let  his  family  know  that  he  had  invested 
in  the  company  but  through  friends 
found  it  was  the  price  of  a  car,  possibly 
$800  or  $1,000.  It  would  be  a  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  find  out  the  standing  of  this 
company  before  he  is  tempted  to  put  more 
money  in  such  a  concern.  s.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Victor  Paige  Motor  Co.  was  a 
get-rich-quick  promotion  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  money  put  into  the  hands  of 
these  promoters  was  lost  as  soon  as 
parted  with.  And  to  comply  with  the 
demand  for  more  money  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  further  complete  loss,  as 
was  the  original  investment.  It’s  an 
old  trick  of  promoters  to  hook  their  vic¬ 
tims  the  second  time  holding  out  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  the  lost  money. 

“Ed’s  buying  an  automobile  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.”  “Yes,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
drive  more  carefully  than  he  has  been 
doing,  they’ll  take  him  to  the  hospital  on 
the-  same  plan.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


—all  Kinds  for  Every  Purpose 

These  price-smashing  lumber  bargains  are  now  offered  for  quick  delivery  from 
the  great  Camp  Jackson  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  All  thoroughly  seasoned 

lumber  suitable  for  homes  and  every  budding  purpose.  Splendid  condition  —  every  board 
carefully  taken  from  the  buildings  with  nails  drawn,  not  clipped  off. 

Order  direct  from  list  below  or  send  us  your  lumber  list  for  our  low  money  saving  estimate. 
Here's  your  one  big  chance  to  save  half  on  your  lumber  needs. 

Here  are  Some  of  the  LOW  Prices! 

Prices  below  are  for  1 OOO  board  measure  feet  of  lumber  and  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Camp  Jackson ,  Columbia ,  South  Carolina. 


DROP  SIDING.  1  x  6  in.  novelty 

pattern.  Mixed  lengths . ^ 

FLOORING.  Specially  selected.  1x3  ins.,  1x4 
ins.,  and  1  x5  ins.  Mixed  lengths  A  A 

up  to  16  ft . 

FLOORING.  Camp  run  grade.  Not  sorted.  1x3 
ins.,  1  x4  ins.  and  1x5  ins.  CfC  AA 

Good  sound  stock . 

MATCHED  SHEATHING.  Dressed  and  matched. 
Lengths  3  to  20  ft.  Suitable  lor  roof  boards, 
sub-floor,  concrete  forms.  A  A 

Size  1x4  ins..  .  . 

Size  1x6  ins . $16.00 


SHEATHING.  Yellow  pine  boards.  Widths  4  ins., 
6  ins.,  8  ins.,  and  10  ins.  Lengths  4  to  16  ft. 
Surfaced  two  and  four  M  — 

sides . 9 10*00 

SHEATHING.  1  x4  ins.,  square  edged  sheathing. 
Lengths  4  to  16  ft.  Suitable  for  roof  n  a  A 

boards,  fence  pickets,  crating, etc. . 

WAINSCOTING.  Ceiling^ —  wainscoting  —  parti¬ 
tioning.  Vs  x  4  ins.  Lengths  a  A 

3  to  20  ft.  Mostly  clear  grade . 9*5*00 

BOXING  BOARDS.  Yellow  pine,  10  and  12  ins. 
wide.  Lengths  8  to  20  ft.  Surfaced  c<*A  a  a 
2  or  4  sides . 920*00 


Thousands  of  Other  BARGAINS! 


Closet  Outfit 
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Large  number  of 
low  type  closet 
_  outfits  with  white 
vitreous  earthenware  bowls.  Open 
front  seat.  White  porcelain  tank. 

Tank  Bargain 

450  Riveted  Steel  Tanks,  24  in. 
diameter,  5  ft.  high.  Capacity  1 20 

gallons.  Each .  $25-00 

48  in.  diameter,  6  ft.  high. 

Each . $50.00 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


Glazed  Sash 

60C 

Six  light  glazed  sash. 
Size  over  all.  34 'A  ins.  x 
34 ‘4  ins.  114  in.  thick. 
Good  condition.  N  o 
broken  lights.  100 


or  more,  each .  . 

50  or  more,  each. . 
12  or  more,  each. . 
6  or  more,  each . , 


Furnaces 


Use  as  pipe  or 
pipeless  furnace. 

Splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Size  18  in. 

fire  pot.  Price  each . $25.00 

Other  sizes  up  to  26  in. 
diameter  firepot,  priced  low. 

Pipe  Bargains 


Thousands  of  feet  of  black  andgal- 
.  ,65c  vanized  iron  pipe  in  good  condi- 
, .  70c  tion.  Sizes  from  H  in.  to  12  in. 
.  75c  Send  list  for  low  quick  sale  prices. 

CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 
BOX  14*8,  COLUMBIA,  S.  CAR. 


r 

i 

i 

l 

l 


Harris  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  HE*  37 

Camp  Jackson  Branch,  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free,  and  postpaid,  complete  book  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  Building  Material  and  Supplies  on  sale  at  Camp  Jackson. 


Name.. 


a  Address . 

'$■  ■■■  mm  *■*«  warns  aam  asms  *****  me*  mam  mmm  mm  amm  mamma 


SI  LO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

freeze 

wand- 

fire- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


INDE-STRUC-TO 

-*ferALSu£- 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 
Galvan* 
ized 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 


We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 


EW.ROSS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
AND  SILO 


Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Keady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  45.00.  For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  actually  worth  $15  more  per  ton  than  corn  or 
oats  for  dairy  use.  Corn  and  oats  feed  today  is  selling  $  1 0  per  ton  higher  and  Special  Dairy 
costs  no  more  than  last  year.  Can  you  wonder  at  Special  Dairy’s  popularity?  Twenty  extra 
quarts  of  milk  from  every  sack  is  guaranteed  in  any  fair  test.  Compared  with  wheat  feeds  or 
ground  grains,  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

“20  Extra  Quarts  from  Every  Sack ” 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  accepted  as  O.  K.  by 
dairymen  everywhere.  One  dairyman,  with  16  cows,  writes  us  that 
he  increased  his  milk  check  $87  in  thirty  days  by  using  Special 
Dairy  instead  of  another  feed  costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  a  $1000  per  year!  We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimonl 
als.  If  you  want  more  milk,  sack  for  sack  of  feed,  then  Interna¬ 
tional  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your  one  best  bet. 

Write  to  us,  giving  number  of  cows  owned,  also  name  of  local 
feed  dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  our  famous  book 
“Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow  for  Profit.”  Act!  With  2%  Bone- 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO„  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Building  Mineral 
Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis  Live  Salesmen  and  Agents  Wanted 


ORDER  A  TRIAL  TON  TO-DAV 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Pnr  <?»!«  in  fiar  I  nt«  direct  from  growers.  Car  lot 
rOi  oaic  Hi  uai  LUTS  0I)jy,  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Houle  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


I*  »  \T  AlUfl  CTDAW  A11  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
MAY  Hill/  JllVlil!  mixed,  also  drat  and  second  cut- 
**  *  ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 

shipments.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DEUEL.  Pine  Plains,  H.T. 


Herdsmen,  Dairymen,  Garden. 


rami  SupBrintandoni,  ers,  Farm  Hand  &  Milkers  sup. 
plied  free  of  charge.  Linger  Employ!  Bnrcau,  864  6th  A»e.,  N.  Y.  C 


Alfalfa  Hay ' 


Let  me  quote  you  a  delivered  price. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS 
44  West  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farms 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  'and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers— 

gardeners,  herdsmen,  poultrymen,  superintendents 


‘‘SWen  We  Send  We’d  Hire.” 


and! 


»■,  ,  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

LStcltCS  90WestSt.,  (Agril.  Eng.)  New  York,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

— _ _ _ 


WANTED — Experienced  orehardist,  shares  and 
cash.  ESTABROOK,  Athens,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman  for  registry  of  merit  test 
work;  give  full  experience  and  reference  from 
former  employees.  Apply  to  J.  F.  DOYLE,  Room 
1815,  No.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  16  to  22 
years  old,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  for 
general  farming  that  is  interested  In  dairying 
and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  good 
mender,  spry  with  needle,  able  to  manage 
class  of  boys;  salary  $60  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  SUPT.,  County  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  for  3  or  4 
months  to  raise  chicks  only;  $65  per  month 
and  board;  state  reference  and  experience.  O. 
H.  CHANDLER,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  April  1  for  general  farm  work 

near  Dover,  N.  J. ;  all  year  proposition;  own¬ 
er  lives  on  property  during  Summer  months; 
good  opportunity  and  home  for  right  people; 
prefer  man  who  can  drive  ear  and  tractor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  dairyman 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge;  herd  of  50 
head  purebred  Holsteins;  farm  now  producing 
certified  milk;  state  salary  expected  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6587, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  small  dairy  farm;  good  milk¬ 
er;  state  wages.  CECIL  GUERNSEY,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 

i - - — — - - 

WANTED — TWo  single  men  on  large  Niagara 
County  fruit  farm;  must  be  good  teamsters. 
COWPER,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  a  reliable  married  herdsman,  one  who 
knows  how  to  work  and  take  care  of  stock, 
and  with  someone  to  help  with  milking,  probably 
wife,  its  only  for  stripping,  and  board  a  man  or 
two;  only  hustler  with  reference  need  to  apply, 
stating  weekly  wants;  I  have  a  new  6-room  and 
batli  bungalow  place;  probably  by  April  1  to 
15.  PARTHEY’S  DAIRY,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  honest,  sober,  on  truck  farm 
near  Newark,  N.  J. ;  five  cows;  small  bunga¬ 
low.  CIIAS.  KENT,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  to  Work  on  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -April  1,  yearly,  married  or  single 
man  for  barn  work;  universal  milker  used; 
woman  or  girl  for  general  housework;  begin  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  6601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  one  second  man  for  milk 
house  in  certified  dairy.  Address  BOX  138, 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1,  gardener  for  private  estate, 
experience  in  flowers,  vegetables,  and  poul¬ 
try  necessary.  ADVERTISER  6602,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  Api-il  1,  1925,  capable  manager  for 
well  equipped  bay,  grain  and  fruit  farm  of 
about  250  acres  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  six- 
room  cottage,  bath,  garden,  milk  and  firewood 
furnished;  state  age,  qualifications,  experience, 
references  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
6540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  familiar  with  farm  work, 
tractors  and  horses;  wage,  $90  a  month  and 
house.  Apply  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Housekeeper;  no  objection  to  wo¬ 
man  with  one  child;  good  home;  two  in  fami¬ 
ly;  wages  $20  month.  ADVERTISER  6603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  5,  married  man,  one  with  son 
old  enough  to  help  preferred;  fruit,  general 
farming,  Guernseys,  on  level  land.  Central  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  ample  tenant  house,  near  village; 
$60-$05  and  privileges  to  start,  according  to 
ability;  son  according  to  ability.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — On  or  before  March  15,  married 
man  thoroughly  experienced  in  flower  and 
vegetable  growing,  also  In  use  of  cold  frames; 
new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  bathroom; 
near  good  school;  10  miles  out  of  Philadelphia; 
wages  $90  per  month,  milk,  light  and  vege¬ 
tables;  year  round  job.  ADVERTISER  6562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  $70  a  month,  board 
two  men,  $30  each.  ADVERTISER  6565,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultry  m  an  and  dairy¬ 
man  for  an  estate  50  miles  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  prefer  married  man;  house  furnished; 
write  ROLLING  ROCK  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  1378, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  greenhouse  man  and 
gardener  for  private  residence;  write  P.  O. 
BOX  1139,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

SINGLE  farmer  wanted,  highest  grade  only, 
salary  and  one-third  profits.  BERNHARD 
BIGLER,  PbMipsburg,  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY,  married  man,  farm  work,  no 
milking,  part  house,  days  work  $3;  plenty 
work  neighborhood,  if  man  and  team,  will  al¬ 
low  use  of  team.  C.  VAN  PELT,  67  Orchard 
St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED  an  honest,  thoroughly  reliable  couple 
for  a  small  farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  both 
man  and  wife  must  be  interested  in  chickens 
and  live  stock;  wages  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  ability,  interest  and  willingness  for  hard 
work  more  important  than  experience;  give 
references  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Wife  to  cook  and  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  man  to  assist  in  greenhouse;  place  on 
I.ong  Island:  send  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  6596,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  woman  for  general  housework  in 
family  of  two  adults;  in  new  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  would  like  congenial  Christian 
couple  on  small  country  place,  principally 
plain  gardening  and  handy  work;  use  of  ample 
apartment  with  modern  conveniences;  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  6579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young*,  single,  reliable  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  gardener,  that  has  some  experience 
with  flowers  and  vegetables;  will  pay  $60  a 
month  and  board;  position  open  March  15;  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  (no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren)  for  small  place  in  country;  man  to 
milk  one  cow,  care  for  chickens,  perhaps  two 
horses,  garden,  lawn;  ability  to  drive  Ford 
desired;  wife  to  do  laundry  and  work  a  few 
hours  a  day  in  house;  live  in  cottage  on  place; 
references  required;  state  wages  expected;  ap¬ 
ply  letter  or  phone  after  8  p.m.  W.  W.  WAGER, 
Saddle  River,  N.  J.  Phone;  Saddle  River  27. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 

piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  mouth,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  6615,  eare  Rural  New- 
YOrker. 


WA  NT  ED — Good  married  man  for  farm;  house, 
wood,  milk,  garden  furnished;  wages  $90. 
L.  Y.  ROBINSON,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  for  farm  boarding  house,  12  to 
15  men;  steady  position;  $75  a  month,  room 
and  board;  must  be  clean,  saving,  and  a  good 
cook.  ADVERTISER  6616,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  on  dairy  farm  in  Putnam 
County,  capable  married  man,  experienced  in 
general  farm  work;  house  and  usual  privileges 
furnished.  Address  .8.  KIRBY,  Ridgeview 
Farm,  Brew'ster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— April  1,  single  mun  on  dairy  farm, 
good  teamster  and  milker;  permanent  position 
to  steady,  reliable  man;  $60  a  month  with 
room  and  board  to  start.  ADVERTISER  6617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  commercial 
poultry  and  milk  farm,  who  can  milk  and 
drive  Dodge  truck  occasionally;  no  boys  or 
cigarette  fiends;  reference,  experience  and  wages. 
HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Darien,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  farm  in 
Orange  County.  April  1;  steady  place;  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  6618,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


WANTED — Single  man  used  to  raising  pheas¬ 
ants.  Apply  T.  NASH,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WOMAN  to  do  housework,  good  cook,  reliable 
and  neat.  MRS.  LEONARD.  BLOOD,  John¬ 
ston,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

must  be  strong  and  willing,  farm  raised; 
some  experience  in  brooding  chicks;  $60  and 
hoard.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  married,  purebred  Jer¬ 
sey  herd;  Pennsylvania;  wages  good.  Apply 
in  person.  BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  & 
KING,  Inc.,  Room  1006,  No.  7  Water  St.,  New 
York  City. 


PERMANENT  position  for  married  man;  Prot¬ 
estant;  good  milker,  and  all  around  farmer; 
willing,  trustworthy;  $90,  cottage  and  privi¬ 
leges;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
6580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Soon,  master  and  matron  of  boys’ 
cottage:  strong  Christian  characters,  good 
disciplinarians  and  workers;  salary  $1,500. 
TRAINING  SCHOOU,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable,  single  man  on 
dairy  farm;  milker  used.  L.  H.  YOUMANS, 
New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  for  all 
around  practical  farm  work,  live  stock,  crops, 
garden,  etc.,  middle-age,  able  bodied,  neat, 
steady  and  reliable  married  man  not  afraid  of 
work;  wages  $20  per  week,  free  house  rent,  and 
one  quart  of  milk  daily;  superintendent,  man¬ 
ager,  or  man  easily  dissatisfied  not  wanted; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter  and  state 
when  available.  ADVERTISER  6581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple.  man  experienced  In 
poultry  and  garden  work;  woman  willing  to 
help  in  eare  of  poultry;  permanent  job  for  the 
right  couple;  location  Connecticut;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  mail  copy  of  references  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  competent  to  care  fur 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  fruit  trees 
with  wife  as  competent  cook;  small  family; 
separate  living  quarters;  location,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.;  answer  giving  full  particulars  as  to  age, 
experience,  salary  and  references.  Address 
LEWIS  H.  LOSEE,  188  Montague  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  foreman  for  private  estate  on 
Long  Island;  must  be  active  and  not  afraid 
of  work,  understand  orchard  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing,  not  over  45  years;  wages  $100  per  month, 
with  house  partly  furnished;  apply  statinng  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  number  in  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6628,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $50  per  month  and 
board;  after  April  1,  $00  per  month:  no  bovs 
answer;  phone  42-M.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


*  4 


WANTED- — Man  to  live  on  farm  of  85  acres, 
one-half  mile  from  Hudson;  2,000  fruit  trees, 
V.OOO  grape  vines;  complete  equipment  togetnei- 
with  livestock;  house  equipped  with  electricity 
and  city  water;  rental  free  in  rturn-  for  general 
upkeep  of  farm  and  small  amount  of  farm 
produce.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  564,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADV  ERTISER  6496,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  agricultural 
education;  good  feeder,  milker,  butter-maker, 
milk  tester;  references;  state  wages.  B.  S.  P.  L’., 
228  Merrimac  Street,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

WANTED— About  April  1  position  as  test  cow 
milker;  practical  experience;  two  years  in 
last  place;  Holstein  or  Guernsey;  can  furnish 
reference;  would  consider  place  as  farm  manager 
where  general  farming  is  practiced;  three  years 
as  farm  manager  in  last  place.  W.  W.  JOHN¬ 
STON,  R.  F.  D.,  Lumberville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED- — Manager  or  herdsman; 

married,  no  children;  wide  experience,  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  machinery,  crops,  fruit,  poultry;  10 
yetfrs  one  situation,  8  another;  references;  vicin¬ 
ity  Eastern  New  York  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Position  as  superintendent  farm  or 
estate  by  married  man,  understand  breeding 
purebred  cattle,  growing  crops.  ADVERTISER 
6550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  results  guaranteed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  exceptional  ability,  life-time 
practical  scientific  experience  general  farm¬ 
ing;  fruit,  poultry,  hogs,  specialty  Guernseys, 
developed  several  famous  money-making  herds, 
sliow'ing,  world's  record,  accountancy;  record 
spotless;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER 
6541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  housekeeper,  excellent  cook:  35 
years,  2  boys  school  age;  desires  position; 
first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  6546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman;  would  consider  position  as 
head  herdsman.  ADVERTISER  6572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  herdsman  wishes  situation;  life’s 
experience  With  A.  R.  cows,  three  in  family, 
no  children;  could  board  some  necessary  help; 
or  small  farm  where  he  could  run  the  whole 
thing;  a  good  hard  worker  with  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  would  like  work  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  farmer  and  herdsman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  34,  wants  position,  or  would  work 
farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  6593,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  or  estate,  desires 
position,  life  experience  with  modern  farm¬ 
ing;  registered  stock;  small  family,  age  30.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6594,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  work  on  farm  or  estate; 

unexperienced,  willing  worker.  FRANK  J. 
KENNEY,  10  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ORCHARD  superintendent,  specialty  apples, 
peaches;  practical  experienced  man  in  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  picking,  marketing,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  6597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  young  men,  single,  desire  proposition  on 
share  basis,  general  farm  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  Belgian;  married;  speaks 
English;  as  poultryman,  florist,  or  handy  man 
on  suburban  place;  understands  planting  and 
care  of  lawn  and  garden;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  general  farm 
work,  experienced  teamster,  no  milking,  will¬ 
ing  to  board  help;  good  reference.  GEO.  GEY- 
ER,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

TWO  Hollanders,  age  35  and  25,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  general  farmers,* *  wish  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  themselves;  anyone  willing  to  help 
us  on  a  good  farm?  Reference  furnished.  J. 
KOPPENAAL,  302  Summer  St.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

WANTED*— About  April  1  position  as  chauf¬ 
feur;  country  place  preferred;  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  32,  no  children,  best  of  habits;  two 
years  in  last  place;  ‘can  refer  anyone  to  said 
place.  WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON,  Carversville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm, 
April  10;  college  training.  ADVERTISER 

6604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  superintendent  wants  position  March 
15;  married,  American,  20  years’  experience, 
understands  modern  farming  methods  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  manage  help.  ADVERTISER  6005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  desires  position,  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  phases  of  dairying,  records, 
crops,  fruit  and  directing  help;  married,  40,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  references.  ADVERTISER  6606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  cook  and  do  housework,  on  farm 
for  bachelor.  BOX  832,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

COUPLE  who  like  the  country;  wife,  cook  and 
general  housework,  no  laundry:  husband,  out¬ 
side  work;  small  family  and  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— To  operate  on  shares  without  ini¬ 
tial  investment  equipped  farm  and  herd  Guern¬ 
seys,  near  city,  with  business  now  going  profit¬ 
able;  I  now  hold  an  important  position  and  have 
demonstrated  that  I  can  make  large  profits  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  pure  milk;  'describe  property 
and  living  conditions  and  state  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— April  1,  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  dairy 
farming  is  seeking  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  trust;  five  years  as  farm  manager  produc¬ 
ing  grade  A^  milk;  I  am  not  an  imitator  but  a 
worker  with  pep;  age  30  years;  can  give  the 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  farmer,  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  dairy;  good  milker,  calf  raiser; 
married,  29,  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  New  York 
State,  Orange  or  Westchester  Counties  pre¬ 
ferred.  P.  TANGNEY,  R.  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Job  on  poultry  farm  by  young  mail 
with  little  farm  experience.  ADVERTISER 
6610,  cax-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  work  on  private  estate 
as  poultryman;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  American  man  position  on 
private  place,  April  1;  experienced  in  car¬ 
pentering,  painting  and  machinery,  also  have 
chauffeur's  license;  state  full  particulars  in 
|  first  letter;  references  exchanged.  BOX  156, 

I  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


j  POULTRYMAN,  43,  single,  18  years’  thorough 
experience  all  branches,  desires  position  as 
working  manager;  references.  BOX  183,  Betli- 
lehem.  Pa. 


lot  M,  man,  some  experience,  wants  job  poul¬ 
try  assistant  or  private  estate.  L  F  YEO¬ 
MAN,  Denton,  Md. 


BROTHERS,  23,  28,  dairymen  and  all  around 
I  ,  capable  working  alone;  private  estate  pre- 
;  ferred;  if  interested,  write  C.  F.,  care  Kaplan 
Estate,  Golden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  a  young  man,  20  years  old,  work 
on  estate  driving  tractor,  truck  and  car;  bad 
three  years’  experience;  can  do  ordinary  re¬ 
pairing.  LEGRAND  It.  FITCH,  25  Helen  St 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Hungarian-German,  farmer  and  first- 
class  cook  and  housekeoiier,  with  two  big 
children,  want  position  as  farm  or  farm  board¬ 
ing  house  caretaker;  may  be  we  take  over  the 
care  of  a  farm.  MICHAEL  RATURI,  327  7th 
Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N  Y 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  28,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  charge,  or  being  superin¬ 
tendent  on  commercial  or  private  place;  five 
years’  experience  in  all  branches;  references. 
AD\  ERTISER  6619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDE,  20,  wants  to  learn  truck  farming-  tlior- 
oughly;  hoard,  room,  some  money  wanted: 
willing  to  work  if  you  are  willing  to  show  me 
everything  in  the  business.  ADVERTISER  6620 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  general  farm,  single,  2i, 

arrived  lately  from  Germany;  2  yea  s'  agri 
tural  school  training;  best  references.  GUS- 
IA\  HALLER,  305  East  84th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  MANAGER — Experienced  in  all  branches; 

have  1-  years’  practical  experience;  Cornell 
graduate;  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTIS 
L U  6621,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker 


"  1  '-i/ — wy  re  mi  file,  competent  American 

woman,  situation  as  cook  oil  farm  or  coun¬ 


try  estate;  good  wages  expected.  N 
SCHIRMER,  484  Elm  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


I!. 


WANTED- — Position  on  poultry  farm;  prefer 

good  home,  small  pay.  ADVERTISER  6622 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  chauffeur  or  caretaker  of 

oe?riX?«t?  ,PS,ate-  REUBEN  BOUTWELL,  Box 
361,  Middletown.  Conn, 


POULTRY  expert,  German,  single,  29  years’ 
experience  in  show  birds  and  commercial- 
guarantee  results;  excellent  reference-  want 
first-class  proposition.  ADVERTISER  6623,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married  mail,  aged  41,  fam¬ 
ily  of  four;  practical  all  round  farmer,’  good 
at  mechanical  construction  and  repairing;  grade 
A  milk  and  registered  cattle;  first  class  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6627,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  hath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  and  fn.U 
LORENTZ,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


farm. 


D. 


modern  equipment  for  dairying,  and  improve- 
meats  in  house;  near  good  markets.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6484,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1-OR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  about  200  acres,  2V, 
miles  from  city  of  Kingston,  the  Summer 
ineccn;  90  miles  from  New  York;  large  house 
and  farm  buildings;  fine  view  of  Catskill  and 
Sbawangunk  mountains.  JOHN  G.  VAN  ET- 
TEN,  61  John  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


*  OR  SALE — 30  acres  choice,  well  drained  land, 
southern  exposure,  400  feet  road  frontage,  no 
buildings;  ofte  mile  from  Gillette,  P.*  vfe  I), 
branch  D.  L.  &  W. ;  28  miles  New  York;  $100 
an  acre;  small  amount  cash  from  desirable  Inn¬ 
er.  C.  S.  BARKELEW,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  beautiful,  fertile 
farm,  over  100  acres  free,  clear;  new  build¬ 
ings  with  improvements;  lovely  bungalow; 
Orange  County;  ideal  home  and  farm.  MAPLE- 
CREST  FA  RM,  R.  D.  1,  Box  156,  Middletown, 


I  OR  SALE — Water  power  cider  and  grist  mill 
also  feed  store  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  large 
house,  modern  improvements,  10  acres  land  In¬ 
quire  H.  B.  MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. ;  the  barn  with  silo  will  accommodate 
40  cows;  six-room  cottage  with  bathroom;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms;  vacant  April  1.  Address  replies 
to  BOX  M,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  small  farm  in  Orange  County, 
on  very  reasonable  terms;  can  keep  a  few 
cow's  and  pigs  and  a  good  place  for  chickens; 
state  age,  nationality,  family,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Maryland  110  acres,  price 
$6,000.  ADVERTISER  6524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


APPLE  ORCHARDS — Two  large  apple  orchards 
for  sale  in  Connecticut;  one  6,000,  the  of  he- 
3,700  bearing  trees;  mostly  Baldwin;  near  mar¬ 
kets;  fully  equipped.  STANCLIFF  HALE,  Exe¬ 
cutor,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


42  ACRES,  Connecticut  farm  stocked;  healthy 
location.  ADVERTISER  6531,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  55  miles  from  New 
York  City  on  concrete  road  in  New  Jersey, 
with  cash  Income  of  over  $40  daily;  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  all  modem  improvements;  suitable  for 
country  home  or  camp;  price  $26,000;  for  full 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  6560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  356. 


Iowa’s  State  Monument  To  The 
ORIGINAL  STARK 
.  DELICIOUS  TREE 


wmm  v' 


Soldi  only  by 


Stark  Bro’s 
Louisiana.Mo 


£ 


Grow  these  Wonderful  Apples  on 


Stark  Delicious  Apples  are  known  everywhere  as 
the  finest  quality  red  apples  ever  developed.  In 
every  market  everywhere  everyone  pays  far  more 
for  these  apples  than  ANY  OTHER— and  the  supply 
never  equals  the  unceasing  increasing  demand. 

For  instance,  last  Fall,  (1924),  Ben  Davis  and 
York  Imperial  apples  sold  at  $4.50  per  barrel  while 
Stark  Delicious  were  eagerly  bought  by  wholesale  buyers 
at  $10.50  per  barrel.  ($3.50)  per  bushel  in  the  orchards! 

YOU  can  raise  bumper  crops  off  young  Stark 
Delicious  trees  in  your  back  yard— or  on  your  farm 
in  a  commercial  orchard.  But — Be  Sure  To  Plant 


Original  Tree  Strain  Stark  Delicious  Trees  —  obtainable 
only  from  us,  the  Introducers  of  the  Stark  Delicious. 

Protect  Yourself  Against  Mistakes 

Send  coupon  below  at  once  and  obtain  FREE  COPY 
of  Big,  New  Fruit  Book  that  will  safely  guide  you 
in  Fruit  Tree  Selection — that  will  interest  and  in¬ 
spire  you  with  over  600  4-color  and  2-color  illustra¬ 
tions  of  best  varieties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Berries,  etc.  Send  for  it  NOW! 

ADDRESS  BOX  408 


Iowa  Erected  the  Above  Monument  to  the  ORIGINAL  STARK  DELICIOUS  TREE  and  the  Fruit  it  Bears 


5  Seeds  of  Stark’s  Famous 
“Blight -Resister”  TOMATO 

The  most  sensational  tomato 
introduced  in  a  decade.  Get 
the  Seeds  FREE,  together 
with  BIG,  NEW,  ^Vegetable,  Flower  &  Farm 
SEED  BOOK—  FREE.  SEND  COUPON. 


FREE 


$.80  Tree  included  with  your  $10 

Stark  Tree  order  if  you  order  quick. 
THIS  NEW  1925  OFFER  will  instantly  appeal 
to  you.  Get  full  details  by  sending  COUPON. 


£ 


m 


STARK  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  at 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD  :  :  OLDEST  IN  AMERICA 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 

:  FOR  OVER  109  YEARS 


UT  COUPON  HEREil 


m 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  408,  LOUISIANA  MO.  Also  send  me  FREE  books  I  have  here  checked: 

R.  N.Y.-2-28.25 

■  RIP.  NPW  FRUIT  BOOK  to  ■  NEWEST  Information  and  Prices 

tniid'e  me  in  tree  selection— FREE  B  on  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTALS  - 

guide  me  in  tree  selection  &  FREE  LANDSCAPE  PLANS.  Name  . 

■  BIG,  NEW  SEED  BOOK-Vege- 

table  Flower  and  Farm  Seed  Facts  mm  Put  X  at  left  if  you  want  5  Blight-  Cf  nr  R  R  Mn  . 

and  NEW  Prices- FREE.  B  Tomato  Seed  -  FREE.  St.  or  K.  K.  NO.  . 

I  may  plant . Fruit  Trees  this  Spring  P.  . . State. . . . . . 

(State  Kind  and  Number) 
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Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  W eekly. 
Healthful,  Pleas¬ 
ant.  Work.  Many 
of  our  men  make 
$3500  and  more — 
Write  for  Terms 
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A  Country  Home  in  Attractive  Summer  Dress 


38b 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  obtainable  and  thqt  quality  only, 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  is  our  business  maxim,  not 
only  for  1925,  but  it  has  been  our  maxim  for  over  a  third 
of  a  century,  during  which  time  from  small  beginnings,  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Business  has  built  up  the  largest  strictly  Farm  Seed 
Trade  in  America.  Quality,  Fair  Dealing,  Just  and  Reasonable 
Prices  have  made  our  business  what  it  is  and  we  thank  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  for  their  liberal,  generous  and  continued 
support  from  year  to  year. 

We  are  Seedgrowers,  over  a  thousand  acres  in  our  own  Seed 
Farms,  owning  warehouses,  elevators  and  seedhouses  with  a 
capacity  of  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

located  on  three  private  switches  connected  with  two  trunk¬ 
line  railroads. 

We  operate  our  own  Seed  Testing  Laboratory  where  we  test 
our  Farm  Seeds  and  every  bag  has  a  tag  showing  purity  and 
germination. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats — Heavyweight.  The  heaviest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  American  Oat,  weighing  42-45  pounds  and  yielding 
for  our  customers  from  80  to  117  bushels  per  acre  on  a  score 
of  farms. 

Twentieth  Century,  early,  34-38  pound  grain  and  enormously 
productive  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  in  quantities. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six  Rowed. 
None  better. 

Dibble’s  Spring  Wheat,  Marquis  type.  Best  for  the  East. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Improved  Learning, 
Mammoth  White  Dent,  Drought  Proof,  Big  Red  Dent,  Early 
Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Average  germina¬ 
tion,  all  lots  tested  to  date,  above  90%.  Demand  tested  Seed 
Corn  this  year  of  all  years. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes.  The  best  11  varieties,  early,  interme¬ 
diate  and  late,  including  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  best  all  round 
potato  now  in  cultivation  on  American  soil,  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  carloads.  Seed  Potatoes  are  comparatively 
cheap  this  year  and  we  are  able  to  quote  a  number  of  our 
best  varieties  as  low  as  $2.50  Per  Barrel  Sack  as  long  as  our 
present  stock  lasts. 


Dibble’s  famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject 
to  any  test  you  choose  to  make  within  ten  days  after  the  seeds 
reach  you  is  as  fair  and  square  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 

We  grow  and  handle  a  comprehensive  line  of  Farm  Seeds, 
in  fact  “everything  for  the  farm,’’  but  the  following  are  our 
leaders : 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  99.50  pure  or 
better.  The  Cream  of  the  Crop. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy- Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  20%  Alsike, 
less  than  1%  weed  seeds.  The  bargain  of  the  Grass  Seed 
Trade,  at  $5.00  per  bushel. 


To  those  who  have  never  used  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  we  say: 
“Let’s  get  acquainted.’’  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  bring  you  by  early  mail,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the 
leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year;  Samples  for  testing  if 
you  ask  for  them  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List,  quoting 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 


prices.  Thousands  should  answer  this  ad 
now.  Yours  for  the  best  seeds 
that  grow,  at  live  and  let  live 
prices. 


Write  your  postal 


Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Promising,  New  Fruits  for  Trial 


Part  I 


=* 4  ANY  POOR  VARIETIES.— The  com¬ 
plaint  is  general  that  there  are  too 
many  varieties  of  fruit.  Dealers  find 
fault  with  the  great  number  of  un¬ 
known  or  little  known  sorts.  Nursery¬ 
men  object  to  long  lists  of  the  several 
fruits.  And  nearly  every  old  orchard  in  Eastern 
America  and  a  good  many  young  ones,  contain 
varieties  which  the  owners  have  found  to  be  of 
small  value  or  of  none  at  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
fruitgrower’s  side  of  this  serious  problem  of  worth¬ 
less  varieties.  There  is  no  question  but  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  worthless  fruit 
trees  owned  by  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought 
to  be  cut  down  or 
grafted  over  to  better 
sorts.  The  fruit  indus¬ 
try  of  the  whole  country 
might  thus  be  relieved 
of  the  great  expense  of 
caring  for  unprofitable 
trees,  and  m  a  r  k  e  t  s 
would  have  less  trouble 
in  disposing  of  a  better 
product.  Rut  there  is 
another  side  to  this 
question  of  varieties. 

In  the  long  run  it  will 
be  disastrous  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  the 
country  to  have  too  few 
sorts  of  the  several 
{fruits.  People  will  use 
more  fruit  and  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  its  use 
if  there  is 'a  variety  of 
kinds  from  which  to 
choose.  People  do  not 
and  never  will  agree  as 
to  which  is  the  best 
apple,  peach,  pear  ->r 
any  other  fruit.  There 
is  a  mos't  amazing  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions  when 
it  comes  to  choosing 
“the  best’’  of 
or  any  other 
that  matter. 

CATERING  TO  THE 
CONSUMER.  —  Fruit 
growers  may  profitably 
cater  to  this  demand  for 
variety.  The  peach  in¬ 
dustry  is  on  the  ragged 
edge  in  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  about  the 
only  peach  to  be  bought 
in  the  markets  is  the 
poorly-flavored  Elberta. 

Pear  growers  are  quite 
too  much  dependent  on 
the  Bartlett  for  the 
good  of  commercial 
pear  -  growing.  Good 
grapes  of  other  color, 
flavor,  and  season  than 
the  Concord  would  be  a 
boon  to  grape-growing. 

So  on  with  every  fruit.  The  whole  industry  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  over-specialization  in  a  few  varieties  of 
the  several  fruits.  It  may  be  best  for  the  individual 
to  confine  his  plantings  to  a  few  varieties  which  he 
can  grow  especially  well,  but  the  industry  as  a 
whole  needs  a  greater  assortment  of  flavors,  colors, 
sizes,  varieties,  for  more  purposes  and  for  the  whole 
season  in  which  any  fruit  can  be  supplied.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  roadside  and  local  markets  demand  variety 
in  the  wares  offered  for  sale.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  getting  rid  of  varieties  that  are  not  de¬ 
sirable,  but  it  may  be  equally  wise  to  plant  in  their 
places  or  to  graft  them  over  to  new  sorts  that  seem 
desirable  for  the  market  or  purpose  which  a  man 
has  in  mind  to  supply.  Unless  someone  plants  new 
■varieties,  there  will  be  little  progress  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  Horticulture,  in  its  several  fields,  would  be  in 
poor  plight  if  no  one  planted  the  new  sorts.  What 
would  horticulture  amount  to  if  we  had  only  the 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of  fifty  years  ago? 


Progress  will  be  greater  in  the  next  fifty  years  be¬ 
cause  we  now  know  much  more  about  plant-breeding 
than  ever  before.  With  this  rather  lengthy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  show  the  need  of  new  varieties,  we  come  to 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  new  fruits  now  being 
offered  fruit  growers. 

GRAPES. — Of  several  white  grapes  which  have 
originated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  Ontario  is  probably  receiving  most  favor¬ 
able  comments.  Portland  is  another  early  white 
grape,  splendid  in  its  fruit  characters  but  a  little 
capricious  in  growth  of  vine.  These  two  kinds  are 


my  fruit 
food  for 


Sheridan,  a  Promising  New  Pluck  Grape.  Fig.  124 

splendid  sort§  for  home  and  roadside  markets. 
Sheridan,  a  black  grape  a  little  later  than  Concord, 
gives  promise  of  being  a  competitor  of  the  Concord. 
It  surpasses  its  well-known  rival  in  both  vine  and 
fruit,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is 
as  hardy  and  whether  it  is  adapted  to  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  climatic  conditions  as  Concord. 
Brocton  is  a  new  white  grape  ripening  with  Niagara, 
with  even  handsomer  and  better  flavored  fruit.  Dun¬ 
kirk  is  a  red  grape  with  medium-sized  clusters  and 
berries  and  quite  as  attractive  in  appearance  and 
quite  as  high  in  quality  as  the  well-known  Delaware, 
which  fails  as  a  commercial  sort  because  of  its 
small  clusters  and  fruits. 

APPLES. — Cortland  is  now  receiving  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  apple  growers  than  any  other  new  variety 
Three  remarkable  assets  may  make  it  a  more  valu¬ 
able  commercial  variety  than  McIntosh,  with  which 
if  must  be  compared.  These  are:  The  apples  hang 
on  the  trees  splendidly,  whereas  those  of  McIntosh 


are  prone  to  drop  when  fully  ripe  or  with  a  heavy 
wind.  The  crop  matures  from  two  to  four  weeks 
later  than  that  of  McIntosh  and  will  keep  that  much 
longer  than  the  product  of  the  better-known  variety. 
Third,  Cortland  stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  going 
to  market  better  than  McIntosh.  In  size,  flavor  and 
color  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two. 

McINTOSH  SEEDLINGS. — Three  other  seedlings 
of  McIntosh  are  noteworthy.  Early  McIntosh  ripens 
with  or  a  few  days  later  than  Yellow  Transparent. 
It  is  even  more  beautiful  than  McIntosh,  and  the 
flavor  is  just  as  good.  It  is  offered  to  supply  a 

variety  that  eastern 
fruit  growers  have  long 
wanted — a  good  early 
red  apple.  Milton,  an¬ 
other  seedling  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  ripens  three  or 
four  weeks  later  than 
Early  McIntosh,  coming 
(just  between  that  va¬ 
riety  and  McIntosh.  It 
has  the  usual  McIntosh 
characters  and  ought  to 
prove  a  good  second 
early  variety  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Ma- 
coun  is  still  later  than 
Cortland,  and  should 
round  out  the  season  of 
these  McIntosh  types  of 
apples.  It  is  beautiful 
in  color  and  delicious  in 
flavor,  but  may  run  a 
little  small  in  size. 
Wherever  the  apples  at¬ 
tain  fair  sizes  however, 
it  should  be  a  splendid 
market  variety.  Still 
another  one  of  these  Me- 
•Intosh  types  of  apples 
is  Sweet  McIntosh,  the 
very  best  sweet  apple  in 
existence.  It  is  offered 
as  a  sweet  flavored 
Winter  apple  with  the 
McIntosh  color  and 
aroma. 

A  POPULAR  TYPE. 
— There  is  no  question 
that  the  McIntosh  type 
of  apple  is  to  become 
the  most  popular  type 
for  the  Northeastern 
States.  The  trees  of  all 
the  McIntosh  family  are 
exceedingly  hardy,  come 
in  bearing  early,  are 
vigorous,  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  do  not  break 
under  stress  of  heavy 
crops  or  of  bad  weather, 
and  are  large  and  long- 
lived.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  type  of  apple 
tree  is  better  suited  to 
northeastern  orchards 
than  that  of  any  other 
variety.  The  fruits  of¬ 
fer  even  greater  attractions  to  fruit  growers  than 
the  trees.  The  apples  are  handsome  externally  and 
internally.  The  flavor  is  pleasing  to  nearly  all  who 
eat  apples,  with  the  good  quality  that  the  flesh  is 
juicy,  light  and  refreshing,  and  does  not  cloy  the 
appetite,  so  that  it  is  literally  true  that  one  can  eat 
twice  as  many  McIntosh  as  he  could  agreeably  of  the 
heavier  fleshed  Spies,  Spitzenburgs,  Jonathans  and 
their  ilk.  These  McIntosh-like  apples  are  suitable 
for  both  culinary  and  dessert  purposes,  a  character 
not  true  of  many  of  their  competitors.  Apple  grow¬ 
ers  may  well  look  forward  to  a  McIntosh  type  of 
apple  of  one  of  these  several  sorts,  or  possibly  of 
other  sorts  to  be  introduced,  for  every  day  in  the 
apple  season. 

OTHER  FINE  SORTS.— Possibly  no  fruit  has 
made  a  greater  stir  in  apple  growing  than  Delicious, 
introduced  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  variety  is 
now  popular  east  and  west  and  without  question  is 
to  remain  for  many  years  to  come  as  a  standard 
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dessert  apple.  Its  advent  was  truly  a  landmark  in 
American  pomology.  Delicious  is  not  without  its 
faults,  however — no  apple  is— and  one  of  these,  in 
Eastern  States  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  fruits  run 
small.  In  the  breeding  work  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a 
larger  apple  of  the  Delicious  type.  Medina  is  now 
offered  as  an  improved  Delicious*.  It  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  old  variety  and  Deacon  Jones,  and  has  the 
color,  flavor  and  beauty  of  Delicious  with  large 
size.  The  season  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Delicious.  A  sister  sort  of 
Mtedina  is  Sweet  Delicious,  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  King  but  with  the 
color  and  the  peculiar  aroma  and  taste 
of  Delicious,  to  which  is  added  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  degree  of  sweetness. 

For  those  who  want  a  sweet  apple  the 
two  mentioned  in  this  paper,  Sweet 
McIntosh  and  Sweet  Delicious,  offer 
very  considerable  improvement  over 
any  other  sweet  apples  now  being 
grown. 

FEARS. — Fear  growing,  in  America, 
the  country  over,  is  in  a  bad  way  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ravages  of  blight.  Grow¬ 
ing  peal’s  will  always  be  risky  until 
sorts  more  immune  to  blight  originate. 

The  Geneva  Station  is  offering  three 
kinds  that  seem  to  be  more  resistant 
to  blight  than  any  of  the  standard 
commercial  sorts  in  Eastern  America 
now  grown.  One  of  these  is  Cayuga, 
a  seedling  of  Seckel,  with  much  larger 
fruit  than  its  parents  and  with  just 
as  good  a  tree,  which  is  as  resistant  as 
or  a  little  more  so  than  Seckel  to 
blight.  Its  season  is  about  that  of 
Seckel  or  a  little  later.  Gorham  is  a 
cross  between  Bartlett  and  Josephine 
de  Malines,  which  ripens  in  Geneva  a 
month  later  than  Bartlett,  with  fruits 
as  large  -and  rather  better  flavored 
than  those  of  Bartlett.  Pulteney  is  a 
hybrid  between  Winter  Nelis  and  Rus¬ 
set  Bartlett  which  ripens  the  first  part 
of  October  and  is  as  large,  attractive 
and  rather  better  flavored  than  Bart¬ 
lett.  All  three  of  these  kinds  extend 
the  season  of  Bartlett,  and  are  im¬ 
provements  in  flavor  over  Bartlett.  The 
pear  is  the  most  capricious  of  all 
fruits,  however,  and  no  one  is  war¬ 
ranted  in  planting  these  three  kinds  ex¬ 
tensively  until  they  have  tried  them 
out  in  a  small  way.  u.  r.  hedrick. 

Geneva,  X.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Cutting  Down  the  Varieties 

CHANGES  IN  PRACTICE.— In  rid¬ 
ing  around  our  orchard  country 
of  Western  New  York,  we  notice  that 
many  changes  are  taking  place  since 
the  Great  War  so  upheaved  our  peace¬ 
ful  living.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
labor  we  see  fewer  men,  and  tractors 
taking  the  place  of  horses.  Because 
of  the  high  price  of  clover  seed  we  find 
it  is  not  now  so  universally  used  as  a 
cover  crop.  In  its  place  men  are  try¬ 
ing  turnips,  vetch,  even  weeds,  and  we 
sometimes  see  bare  ground.  Because 
of  the  surplus  of  crops  with  falling 
prices  just  after  the  war,  came  a  great 
boom  in  the  co-operative  movement,  an 
effort  to  distribute  this  surplus  with¬ 
out  the  middleman  and  to  distribute  it  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  better  advantage.  So  we  saw  many 
co-operative  societies  and  packing  houses  appearing 
in  Western  New  York.  Lately  another  change  has 
come,  as  farmers  realize  that  co-operation  has  not 
met  their  hopes,  that  there  is  still  over-production 
an'd  small  returns,  and  they  are  beginning  to  return 
to  individual  selling.  In  this  they  are  greatly  aided 
by  the  trucking  business.  The  truck  is  a  new  and 
powerful  agent  in  transportation.  Because  of  the 
constantly  rising  freight  rates,  which  are  now  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unwarranted,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
fruit  are  being  distributed  by  truck  instead  of  being 
shipped  on  the  railroad.  This  is  one  of  the  very- 
most  important  changes,  which  have  come  to  the 
fruit  industry  since  the  war. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CROPS. — But  while  the  trucks 


Sivcet  Delicious,  a  New  Apple  of  Merit.  Fig.  125 


are  helping  take  care  of  the  surplus,  the  farmer  is 
making  still  another  effort  to  make  the  farm  pay  in 
the  face  of  great  expense  and  increased  competi¬ 
tion.  We  find  here  atfd  there  a  man,  who  believes 
that  the  only  way  out  is  to  cut  down  our  many  crops 
to  a  very  few  for  each  farm  and  to  raise  and  sell 
only  the  best.  Years  ago  a  man  raised  on  the  same 
farm  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  stock  and  fruit.  When 
the  peach  planting  began  he  raised  much  more  fruit 
and  much  less  grain,  hay,  vegetables  and  stock. 


After  the  war  he  specialized  in  fruit,  sometimes  even 
buying  hay  for  the  few  horses  which  still  survived 
the  tractor.  He  was  unconsciously,  perhaps,  adapt¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  changing  wants  of  the  public,  to 
what  he  could  sell.  But  he  still  might  have  a  half 
dozen  kinds  of  peaches,  three  of  cherries  and  50  ap¬ 
ples.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  next  step  ahead  may  be 
to  “specialize”  still  further  and  instead  of  raising 
fruit  on  our  farms  to  raise  only  tiro  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruit.  To  illustrate:  We  have  on  our  farm 
now  23  varieties  of  apples.  Some  of  them  we  must 
be  raising  at  a  loss.  Many  of  the  trees  were  in¬ 
herited.  from  father.  When  he  was  setting  out  his 
orchards  50  years  ago,  everyone  wanted  many  kinds 
of  apples  for  home  .use,  and  would  sometimes  have 
three  Rinds  grafted  on  one  tree.  But  times  have 
changed,  so  has  the  taste  of  the  public  apparently. 


or  at  least  the  taste  of  those  who  distribute  our 
fruit  to  the  public.  They  do  not  want  many  of  these 
old  varieties.  So  we  know  that  some  of  our  or¬ 
chards  are  a  loss.  It  takes  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  to 
set  this  all  down  in  figures,  and  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
graft  over  a  bearing  orchard. 

SPECIALIZATION. — A  well-known  fruit  grower 
says :  “No  man  can  understand  more  than  two  or 
three  varieties  of  apples.”  This  is  a  challenge  to 
modern  methods.  It  is  specializing  with  a  vengeance 
but  it  may  be  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Every  orchardist  knows  that  he  raises 
his  many  varieties  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success.  Some  always  lack 
color,  some  size,  some  drop  before  he 
can  get  them  picked,  but  there  will  be 
two  or  three  varieties  which  he  can 
raise  to  perfection  and  seldom  fail. 
The  idea  is  to  grow  these  two  or  three 
kinds  commercially  and  gradually  work 
over  the  others.  Every  grower  must 
choose  according  to  his  own  individual 
soil.  For  bringing  up  a  farm  is  like 
bringing  up  a  child.  There  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  rule.  Each  farmer,  each  parent, 
must  work  out  his  own  method. 

VARIED  SOIL. — ‘Western  New  York 
is  especially  difficult,  too,  on  account 
of  our  soil.  Our  soil  was  left  here  for 
us,  spread  out  over  the  old  original 
rocks,  by  the  great  glacier,  which  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  slid  down  here. 
And  all  the  miles  and  miles  it  came 
from  the  North  Pole  it  picked  up  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  carried  it  along  and 
dropped  it  here  when  it  melted.  So  we 
may  have  a  field  of  sandy  soil  and 
over  the  fence  clay  or  loam  or  stones. 
Most  of  our  farms  are  made  of  patches 
of  different  soils.  This  is  very  plainly 
shown  on  a  map  of  the  Soil  Survey  of 
Wayne  County.  Each  soil  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  different  color  and  the  map  is 
just  a  jumble  of  little  bits  of  all  col¬ 
ors.  And  these  soils  affect  the  fruit 
grown  on  them.  An  apple  expert  will 
insist  that  a  Greening  grown  by  our 
neighbor  a  little  way  up  the  lake  Is 
different  in  texture  from  ours.  What  a 
study ! 

MEETING  NEW  PHASES.  —  So 
many  trees  have  been  planted.  There 
is  so  much  competition  and  the  expense 
of  marketing  is  so  great  that  A  grade 
fruit  we  must  have.  But  how?  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  to  let  Vermont  raise  McIn¬ 
tosh  if  they  prove  year  after  year  that 
theirs  are  the  best ;  to  leave  Northern 
Spy  to  the  sod-mulch  man ;  the  Rome 
Beauty  to  a  strip  away  from  the  lake ; 
and  the  Winter  Banana  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  George  because  he  loves  Winter 
Banana  and  you  can  always  do  bettpr 
by  the  thing  you  love.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
bookkeep  and  study  and  decide  on  just 
a  few  varieties  of  fruit  which  we  knoiv 
our  soil  is  kind  to  and  which  we  know 
we  can  raise  and  which  we  like  to 
raise. 

I  wonder,  but  I  do  believe,  that  we, 
who  love  the  land,  ax*e  progressive 
enough  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face;  what  is  harder,  to  look  in¬ 
to  the  future  just  a  little  way ;  to 
visualize  as  the  professors  say  and  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  conditions  and  use 
them  as  stepping  stones  to  success. 
Vision  is  as  necessary  to  farmers  as 
to  poets.  Without  it  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
make  a  living.  Florence  Cornwall. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  A  Success 

VARIED  OPINIONS. — Why  do  we  hear  of  one 
man  upholding  the  possibilities  of  everbearing 
strawberries,  while  his  neighbor,  just  across  tin1 
road  condemns  them  as  “no  good?”  You  find  the 
same  differences  true  in  the  growing  of  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep— in  fact,  all  lines  of  farming  in  which  there 
is  individual  supervision.  Success  or  failure  with 
the  everbearing  strawberries  can  generally  be  traced 
to  some  error  in  individual  supervision. 

A  PREVENTABLE  CAUSE.— Last  Summer  the 
writer  had  an  interesting  experience  along  this  line. 
A  supposed-to-be  strawberry  grower  wrote  in  re- 


Early  McIntosh,  a  Really  Good  Early  Red  Apple.  Fig.  120 
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The  Roclchill  Everhearer  in  Bloom.  Fig.  127 


garding  a  failure  with  strawberries.  Occasion  af¬ 
forded  me  an  opportunity  to  be  in  this  man’s 
neighborhood  and  I  called  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  his  failure.  There  was  just  one  as  I  saw  it. 
Weeds  were  on  the  “••boom”  with  crab  grass  playing 
close  second.  The  strawberry  grower  had  excuses 
all  the  way  from  “the  boys”  to  his  “woman !”  With 
all  these  flimsy  excuses,  the  possibilities  of  successful 
strawebrry  culture  were  not  lessened,  but  the  plants 
could  not  survive  under  such  conditions.  Many  of 
the  “no  good”  reports  that  we  hear  can  generally 
be  traced  to  some  preventable  cause.  Everbearing 
strawberries  can  be  and  are  grown  successfully  and 
profitably  when  cared  for  properly.  Last  season 
(August,  September.  October)  we  had  a  reasonably 
successful  crop  from  our  everbearers.  From  a  two- 
acre  patch  we  picked  on  the  average  320  quarts 
per  week,  which  were  sold  at  our  roadside  stand 
at  25c  and  30c  per  quart.  There  was  probably  one- 
eiglith  of  the  patch  set  to  varieties  that  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  this  average.  Our  leading  va¬ 
riety  was  the  Champion,  although  we  had  one  new 
variety  that  outclassed  i£  in  every  way. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  GROWER.— A  neighbor,  who 
makes  'everbearers  a  specialty  and  goes  after  the 
growing  of  them  in  the  right  way,  has  had  very 
good  success.  For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  $1,000  per  acre  from  his  everbearers.  He 
grows  nothing  but  the  Champion,  and  markets  his 
berries  direct  to  the  consumer  at  25c  to  35c  per 
quart.  During  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1920,  he 
sold  $125  in  berries  from  every  1,000  plants  set  that 
Spring.  The  following  four  years,  ending  in  the 
Fall  of  1924,  he  realized  $95,  $68,  $64  and  $60  re¬ 
spectively  for  each  1,000  plants  set.  This  is  wl\at 
he  did  last  season  (1924).  In  the  Spring  he  set 
19,500  Champion  plants  on  1%  acres  of  sandy  loam 
soil.  During  the  Summer  and  Fall  he  harvested 
4,060  quarts  of  berries  which  he  sold  for  $1,218.30. 
He  sets  his  plants  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring, 
keeps  them  well  hoed  and  cultivated,  and  within 
100  days  after  planting  he  is  picking  his  paying 
crops  of  berries. 

WATER  A  NECESSITY. — When  you  grow  the 
everbearers  keep  these  essential  facts  in  mind  :  They 
blossom,  set  their  berries,  develop  and  ripen  them 
during  the  hot,  dry  days  of  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  available  plant 
food  for  them  to  carry  on  this  process  they  will 
fall  below  your  expectations  every  time,  and  you 
will  be  reporting  them  as  “no  good.”  A  strawberry 


is  over  90  per  cent  water,  therefore  to  produce  10 
lbs.  of  berries,  the  plants  must  draw  from  the  soil 
at  least  9  lbs.  of  water  just  for  the  berries  alone; 
besides  they  must  have  a  sufficient  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  their  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  alive  and  in 
a  thrifty,  vigorous  growing  condition.  Also  keep 
in  mind  that  the  strawberry  roots,  at  their  best,  do 
not  extend  over  10  to  12  inches  from  the  base  of 
the  plant — more  often  only  six — therefore,  the  feed¬ 
ing  range  of  the  roots  is  very  small  when  compared 
with  farm  crops,  such  as  oats  and  corn,  whose  roots 
extend  from  six  to  10  feet  from  the  base  of -the 
plant.  What  soil,  water  and  plant  foods  the  strawberry 
plant  requires  must  be  readily  available,  not  only 
in  the  little  clump  of  soil  the  roots  occupy,  but  in 
the  surrounding  layers.  By  having  a  better  under¬ 
standing  concerning  these  facts  and  necessities  re¬ 
quired  for  the  profitable  growing  of  everbearers,  you 
will  be  the  better  enabled  to  prepare  your  soil  for 
maximum  yields  of  marketable  berries. 

n.  w.  KEITH, 


Pruning  the  Black  Raspberry 

EMOYING  WEAK  CANES.— Some  interesting 
results  have  been  obtained  from  raspberry  prun¬ 
ing  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  While  the  results  obtained  seem  to 
be  applicable  to  Michigan  conditions,  the  same 
methods  might  not  prove  to  be  of  value  under  dif¬ 
ferent  climatic  and  growing  conditions.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  when  pruning  a  black  raspberry 
plant  is  the  number  of  canes  to  leave.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  show  that  the  number  will  vary 
with  the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Strong,  vigorous  canes 
should  be  left  while  the  weak,  spindly  canes  should 
be  removed.  Some  plants  will  be  able  to  handle  six 
or  seven  canes  while  others  should  only  have  two 
or  three.  The  size  of  the  cane  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  larger  the  cane  the  better  when  both 
total  yield  and  size  of  fruit  are  considered.  Canes 
16/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (at  a  point  six  inches 
above  the  ground)  had  an  average  yield  of  6.16 
ounces,  while  canes  18/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
had  an  average  yield  of  8.92  ounces.  When  the  size 
of  the  cane  increased  to  21/32  of  an  inch  the  average 
yield  also  increased  to  12.47  ounces.  The  average 
size  of  berry  was  also  larger  on  the  larger  canes. 

.  PRUNING  LATERALS— It  has  been  a  common 
practice  to  leave  the  branches  or  laterals  about  a 
foot  in  length.  However,  better  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  laterals  were  pruned  back  severely, 
to  about  a  four-bud  length.  On  an  acreage  basis  the 
severely  pruned  plants  yielded  at  the  rate  of  202.8 
cases  of  fruit  (16-quart  cases)  and  at  the  rate  of 
1,754,800  berries.  On  the  other  hand  the  medium 
pruning  yielded  193.7  cases  and  2,256,000  berries,  a 
gain  of  9.1  cases  of  fruit  in  favor  of  the  severe 
pruning.  There  was  also  a  saving  in  picking  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  berries.  This  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  item  in  the  labor  of  picking  to  say  nothing  of 
the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit. 

RESULTS  OF  SEVERE  PRUNING.— A  careful 
record  of  the  fruit  picked  from  the  main  portions  of 
the  canes  and  from  the  laterals  showed  that  the 
severe  pruning  resulted  in  forcing  the  buds  on  the 
main  portion  of  the  cane  into  a  vigorous  growth  that 
produced  fruit  of  large  size.  On. the  other  hand  the 
buds  on  the  main  portion  of  the  cane  dried  up  or 
were  vegetative  when  the  laterals  were  left  medium 
or  full  in  length.  The  increased  size  of  fruit  to¬ 
gether  with  the  increase  in  yield  from  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cane  enabled  the  severely  pruned  plants 


Very  Close  Pruning.  Fig  129 


Shoe  Scraper  Made  from  Tree  Crotch.  Fig.  130 

to  give  such  satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  pinch  the  tips  out  of  the  new  shoots 
when  they  were  about  18  inches  in  height.  If  thC 
Severe  type  of  pruning  is  to  be  used  the  canes  could 
be  tipped  at  a  height  of  about  24  inches  to  advant¬ 
age.  When  the  laterals  are  pruned  severely  there 
i*  practically  no  bending  over  of  the  canes  into  the 
middles  of  the  rows,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weight 
of  the  crop  is  borne  near  the  main  portion  of  the 
cane.  By  leaving  the  canes  a  little  longer  several 
good  buds  are  obtained  and  the  berries  are  more 
easily  picked.  These  results  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  good  cultural  practices  in  the  black  rasp¬ 
berry  plantation.  Any  practice  that  will  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  canes  and  insure  a  good, 
healthy,  abundant  foliage  will  pay  large  dividends. 

STANLEY  JOHNSON. 


What  Ailed  the  Sweet  Clover? 

I  notice  yon  continue  to  recommend  Sweet  clover 
as  a  soil  improver.  I  have  made  several  attempts  to 
grow  it,  but  all  have  been  unsuccessful.  Three  years 
ago  in  March,  when  the  ground  was  well  honey-combed, 
to  see  what  would  grow  best  on  it,  I  sowed  a  mixture 
of  Alsike,  Red  clover,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  Alsike  and  Red  clover  and  Timothy  grew  well, 
arid  a  very  little  Alfalfa,  but  no  Sweet  clover,  nor  has 
any  appeared  since.  This  land  has  no  limestone  on  it. 
nor  was  any  applied.  There  was  about  eight  acres. 
Last  Spring  I  put  about  an  acre  and  a  half  into  oats, 
light  seeding,  sowing  Hubam  clover  after,  so  highly 
extolled  by  seedsmen,  liming  all  lightly  arid  about  half 
heavily.  Result,  not  a  spear  of  Hubam  but  a  good 
stand  of  Alsike.  No  Alsike  was  ever  raised  on  the 
place,  at  least  not  for  several  years.  It  stands  best 
where  limed  lightest. 

Can  you  advise  what  caused  the  failure?  Within 
two  miles  Sweet  clover  is  growing  in  a  limited  space, 
wild  along  the  road,  on  a  similar  soil.  The  first  sowing 
wits,  unscarified  and  not  inoculated.  The  Hubam  was 
both  scarified  and  heavily  inoculated.  Both  were  sown 
by  myself  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  and  neither  had 
ground  harrowed  after  sowing.  All  the  seed  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  first-class  seedsmen  with  whom  I  have  dealt 
for  years.  Does  Sweet  clover  require  to  be  harrowed 
in?  Should  it  be  planted  deeper  than  other  clover? 
What  was  the  reason  it  failed?  J.  F.  hazard. 

-  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

E  must  turn  this  oveV  to  some  of  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  who  have  had  experience. 
Our  own  experience  has  been  that  the  Sweet  clover 
does  best  when  lightly  harrowed  in.  Alsike  and 
Red  clover  have  been  seeded  right  on  the  frozen 
ground- — and  gave  a  good  stand.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
clover  have  not  done  as  well  with  us  when  seeded 
in  this  way.  They  seem  to  need  more  covering.  Out¬ 
guess  is  too  little  lime  and  no  covering. 


Where  Longer  Laterals  Are  Left.  Fig.  131 
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fjhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7,  1925 


A  50-Year  Record 


A  record  any  nursery  house 
might  be  proud  of — a  record  of 
conscientious  service  to  fruit 
growers,  offering  customers  only 
the  best  varieties,  free  from 
disease  and  true  to  name. 

For  50  years  the  annual  catalog  of 
West  Hill  Nurseries  contained  only 
true  and  honest  descriptions  of  worthy 
trees  and  plants.  Extravagant  and 
spectacular  claims  for  new  and  untried 
novelties  has  never  been  counte¬ 
nanced  by  this  nursery.  This  was 
the  policy  of  the  founder,  Lewis 
Roesch,  and  perpetuated  by  his  son 
Milton  E.  Roesch. 


MGRAPE  VINES 

has  always  been  the  specialty  of  this 
nursery.  The  locality  is  favorable  for 
growing  grape  vines.  Grapes  are 
conceded  the  most  profitable  of  all 
fruit  at  the  present  time.  66  varieties 
in  our  catalog  at  reasonable  prices. 


We  have  an  especially  fine  stock  of 
Concord  Vines  for  the  commercial 
grower  who  wants  large  quantities. 

450,000 


Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, Cherries,  etc. 
SMALL  FRUITS — A  complete 

list  of  the  worth-while  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Asparagus,  etc. 


ORNAMENTALS — Everything 

required  to  make  a  country  home 
beautiful  and  attractive. 


Before  you  order  any  nursery 
stock  send  for  our  illustrated 

50*.*?  Anniversary 
FREE  Catalog 

Its  a  business  catalog  filled  with 
valuable  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  fruit  growers. 

- SPECIAL - 

Our  50th  Anniversary  Collection 

Catalog  Price 


2  Brighton  Grape  -  -  50c  ^ 

2  Concord  “  -  -  30c 

2  Daisy  “  -  -  -  50c 

2  Niagara  “  30c 

2  Worden  “  -  -  -  30c 


This  Collection  of  10  for  $1.50, 
Postpaid 


Send  for  Special  Collection  Today 
50th  Anniversary  Catalog,  for  the  asking 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  25,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


_ MAKE  AMERICA  BLOSSOM _ 

With  the  finest  of  fruits  and  flowers,  old  or  new.  We  believe  the  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 

appreciate  the  best  and  to  convince  you  that  we  are  continually  trying  to  grow  and  offer 

the  best,  we  are  making  two  very  special  offers  as  follows: 

FOUR  DISTINCTIVE  ROSES  Catalog  Price' 

MARY  WALLACE — The  new  ideal  pink  pillar  rose  . $2.00 

DR,  VAN  FLEET— A  hardy  rambler.  Tlie  long  pointed  buds  of  soft  pink  coloring,  re¬ 
semble  the  finest  lea  roses  . < . 75 

ROSA  HUG0NIS — The  Golden  Rose  of  China  with  its  px-ofusion  of  single  yellow 

flowers,  blossoming  with  Spirea  Van  Houttei.  Perfectly  hardy . .  1.50 

GEORGE  ARENDS — The  pink  Frau  Karl  Druschki . .  .75 

All  four,  strong,  two-year  No.  1  plants  for  $4.00,  if  order  is  received  before  April  1.  $5.00 

ONE  COLLECTION  TO  A  CUSTOMER 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Herbert-red.  Largest  size  and  good  quality  . $1.50 

25  Plum  Farmer.  Best  black  raspberry  . .  1.00 

12  Columbian.  Best  purple  i-aspberry . .  1.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  MARCH  ONLY,  $3.00  $3.50 

Send  for  our  catalog.  It  describes  accurately  the  best  In  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade 
Trees  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  and  Perennials.  We  offer  no  worthless  varieties 
and  no  old  kinds  renamed.  GEO.  II.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.” 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected,  Northern  grown  roots,  182  per  100; 
8815  per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
*1.50  per  100;  *10  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc 
tions,  Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Also  VEGETA  BLE  PLANTS  of  ALL  KINDS 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

Pansies,  Daisies,  Asters,  Scarlet  Sage,  Verbenas,  Delphin¬ 
ium.  Zinnia,  Snapdragon.  (Plants  that  Please.)  Send 
for  list.  Get  my  prices  on  plants,  sent  prepaid. 

WM.  P.  Y EAGLE  Bristol,  Pn. 

Genuine  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  840  per  lOOlbs 

in  sealed  hags.  SAM  BOBER,  Nowell,  South  Dakota 

Wilma  Peach  (  ELBERT A  ) 


Alexander’ s 
Dahlias 

Lead  the  world 


00 

Prepaid 


$1 


The  Dahlia  King 

6  Choice  Varieties  for 

Regular  Price  $1.65 

F.  A.  Walker,  pink  Decorative. 

Storm  King,  pure  white  Show. 

Wilhelm  Miller,  purple  Show. 

Vivian,  white  tipped  purple  Show. 

Rose  Pink  Century,  pink  Single. 

Libelle,  purple  Show. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER  Send  for 

The  World’s  Largest  Dahlia  Grower  FREE 

77-89  Central  Street,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Catalog 


We  are  the  original  growers  and  disseminators  of 
this  wonderful  new  peach  originated  by  W.  C. 
Rofkar  of  Catawba  Island,  Ohio.  This  variety  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  by  merit  alone,  as  it  has 
been  advertised  very  little.  We  have  a  good  supply 
of  trees  at  $5  per  100  above  price  of  common  sorts. 
Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  Catalog  of 
Everything  that  is  Good  and  Hardy.” 

The  Cole  Nursery  Co.  -  Painesville,  Ohio 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  smalPfrult*,’  etc.  Five  2-yr! 

Grapes.  $1.  100 1  yr.  Washington  Asparagus,  $1.50  postp’d 
Lots  of  bai'gains.  Cat.  free.  CORSON'S  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa 


DAHLIAS  AND  IRIS.  12  Iris,  mixed.  $1  ;  50 
Gladiolus,  mixed.  $1;  25  all  different  Gladioli, 
$1;  12  mixed  Dahlias,  $1;  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  pi-ice  list.  W.  H.  TOPPIN.MerchanWille.N.J, 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees.  3-5  ft . $1.00  each 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 75  each 

Mail  Size,  1-2  ft . 50  each 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N  Y.  AGL.  EXP.  STATION. 

APPLE  SCIONS 

Gi'afting  Scions  of  40  Old  Standard  Varieties  of 
Apples  at  5c  a  foot,  postpaid.  No  order  for  less 
than  $1.00,  please. 

GEO.  A  MORSE  -  •  •  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


XKf  A  I  MI  TTQ  Interplanted  with  Apri- 
YV  ALll  I  cots,  Prunes  «r  Peaches 

are  proving  very  successful  on  well  irrigated  land  in  Di¬ 
ablo  Valley,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  five  largest  cities  in 
central  California.  Also  alfalfa,  asparagus,  or  bare  land. 
For  particulars  write  Dept.  V,  East  Contra  Costa  Chamber 
of  Comroeree.  Brentwood,,  California 


TTinuinr  T  n i, a r a  “Delightfully  different,”  Catalogue 
F  lOWBr  JL/OVerS  free.  76  Gladioli.  $1.  12  Iris.  SI. 

GLADW00D  GARDENS  Box  Y  C0PEMISH.  MICHIGAN 


Strawberry  and  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  prices.  J.  B.  DAVIS  A  BKO.,R.  ?,  Berlin,  Md. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


$1,000  From  One-third  Acre 

In  a  previous  article  I  stated  that  I 
had  accomplished  the  ambition  of  selling 
$1,000  worth  of  vegetables  and  plants 
off  an  acre  of  ground.  This  past  year 
I  have  sold  $1,000  worth  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  plants  off  one-third  acre.  The 
plan  of  my  ground  and  where  the  dit- 
ferent  crops  were  grown  can  be  seen  in 
the  illustration.  A  fine  clover  sod  w#s 
plowed  under  the  middle  of  December, 

1923,  on  plot  No.  1.  In  the  Spring  of 

1924,  10  bushels  of  hen  manure  and  150 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  were  spread  broad¬ 
cast,  and  a  disk  harrow  was  run  over  the 
ground  which  put  it  in  ideal  condition 


cent  crop  and  sold  for  $80.  Varieties, 
Newark  Market,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Self  Blanching,  Easy  Blanching  and 
Emperor. 

At  the  left  of  pipe  line,  the  cauliflower 
is  the  same  as  in  the  second  picture. 
Emperor  surpasses,  in  quality,  any  cel¬ 
ery  I  have  ever  grown.  Next  picture 
shows  pansy  plants  on  plot  No.  4  ;  these 
plants  are  now  transplanted  in  60  ft.  of 
the  90  ft.  cold  frame,  the  other  30  ft.  in 
lettuce  plants.  Another  picture  shows 
pansy  plants  transplanted  in  cold  frame. 
Before  pansy  plants  were  set  in  cold 
frame,  which  was  middle  of  October,  10.- 
000  lettuce  plants  were  pulled  out  and 
sold  for  $30  in  April,  then  the  bed  was 
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Patch  of  Spinach.  Fig.  132 


for  planting.  Big  Boston  and  New  York 
lettuce  plants,  which  had  been  Wintered 
over,  were  set  April.  Fig.  137  shows 
crop  ready  for  market.  This  was 
about  75  per  cent  crop  ;  a  number  of  the 
plants  “damped  off”  and  some  did  not 
make  marketable  heads ;  however,  .$96 
worth  was  sold.  On  July  1  ‘this  ground' 
was  plowed,  well-rotted  manure  was  put 
in  furrow  for  six  rows,  one  row  acid 
phosphate,  and  the  eighth  row  no  fertilizer 
of  any  kind.  A  90  per  cent  crop  matured  in 
October  and  November  of  the  finest  cauli- 


Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower.  Fig.  133 


flower  I  have  ever  grown.  The  plants 
were  set  July  3,  variety  Early  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  shown  in  picture.  Crop  sold  for 
$66.  These  prices  ar©  all  wholesale. 

Plot  Nos.  2  and  3,  Victoria  spinach, 
was  sown  April  1.  The  cauliflower  seed 
was  sown  May  10  between  the  rows. 
The  spinach  was  cut  the  last  of  May. 
By  the  time  the  cauliflower  plants  needed 
working  (picture),  $22  worth  of  spinach 
was  sold.  This  plot  had  two  tons  of 
well-rotted  horse  manure  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  plowing.  Next  picture  shows  the  cel¬ 
ery  on  plots  2  and  3 ;  it  was  a  95  per 


planted  full  of  tomato  plants,  200  plants 
under  each  sash,  which  sold  for  $1.25 
per  100,  making  $50  worth. 

After  the  tomato  plants  were  sold, 
sweet  corn  was  planted  which  supplied 
the  table  for  two  weeks  in  September, 


Celery  on  Plots  2  and  3.  Fig.  134 

then  in  October  the  20  sash  were  set 
with  pansies  for  this  Spring  market. 
Plot  No.  6,  sweet  corn  was  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries.  After 
these  crops  were  off  two  crops  of  spinach 
were  cut.  The  seventh  cut  shows  the 
first  crop  nearly  cut ;  second  crop  was 
sown  between  the  rows  when  first  plant¬ 
ing  was  half  grown.  $30  worth  of  spinach 
was  sold  off  plots  6  and  7.  Four  quarts 
of  Early  Cobbler  potatoes  were  planted 
on  plot  No.  7  and  six  bushels  of  fine  large 


Pansies  on  Plot  No.  4.  Fig.  135 

potatoes  were  harvested.  Clover  sod  was 
plowed  under  in  December  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  acre  was 
sown  on  top  of  potatoes  after  they  had 
been  planted  and  a  little  earth  pulled  on 
top  of  phosphate. 

Plot  No.  5  yielded  four  bushels  of 
large  onions  and  a  half  bushel  of  sets 
< Continued  on  Page  406) 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Important  Question 
of  Pollination 

The  important  part  played  by  pollina¬ 
tion  in  fruit  yields  has  been  very  much 
-underestimated  in  the  East.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find,  for  eastern  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  characterized  by  mixed 
plantings  of  many  varieties,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  sterility  question  is 
often  not  clearly  recognized.  In  the  fruit¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  West,  however, 
where  plantations  consist  of  a  few  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  planted  in  solid  blocks,  or¬ 
chards  sometimes  fail  to  bear,  and  then 
the  pollination  factor  is  quickly  seized 
upon.  In  view  of  the  new  solid  varietal 
plantings  that  are  now  being  found  in  the 
East  the  matter  of  pollination  needs 
discussion,  while  the  home  orchard  or  the 
city  lot  often  contain  unproductive  trees 
where  pollination  is  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Help  Given  by  Insects. — 'Now,  tlm 
showy  and  fragrant  blossoms  that  fruit 
trees  carry  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  have 
a  very  definite  part  to  play  in  producing 
fruit.  If  you  have  torn  apart  a  cherry 
or  a  peach  blossom  you  have  seen  the 
tiny  green  swelling  which  gradually  de¬ 
velops  under  proper  conditions  to  form  a 
peach  or  a  cherry  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  the  female  or  fruit-bearing  part 


variety  is  then  called  self-sterile.  Most 
plums,  most  sweet  cherries,  and  most  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  varieties  will  not  set  fruit 
when  pollinated  with  their  own  pollen. 
On  the  other  hand  sour  cherries,  most 
peaches,  and  many  grape  varieties  will 
bear  good  crops  of  fruits  when  pollinated 
with  their  own  pollen,  and  these  are 
called  self-fertile. 

Varietal  Peculiarities.  —  Further¬ 
more  not  all  varieties  are  satisfactory 
pollenizers  for  others.  Baldwin  is  not  a 
good  variety  with  which  to  pollinate 
other  apples,  though  Delicious,  Oldenburg 
and  Wealthy  are  considered  good. 
Among  cherries  the  Bing.  Napoleon, 
and  Lambert  varieties  are  all  self- 
sterile,  and  curiously  enough  these 
three  commercial  varieties  that  have  been 
so  widely  planted  in  solid  blocks  in  thc- 
West  are  also  inter-sterile,  that  is  they 
will  not  fertilize  each  other.  An  orchard 
of  Bing,  Napoleon,  and  Lambert  cherries 
located  in  some  spot  which  pollen  from 
some  other  trees  could  not  reach,  would 
not  carry  anv  fruit.  Plant  some  other 
varieties  in  amongst  them  or  top-work 
some  of  the  trees  to  Black  Tartarian, 
Windsor,  or  Black  Republican  and,  with 
a  normal  season,  a  full  crop  will  result. 
In  fact  by  merely  cutting  a  few  branches 


A  Good  Harvest  from  Well  Pollinated  Trees 


of  the  blossom.  You  have,  also,  probably 
buried  your  nose  too  deeply  in  some  frag¬ 
rant  blossom  at  some  time  or  other  and 
had  it  appear  covered  with  yellow  powder. 
This  is  the  male  part  of  the  flower  or 
“pollen.”  Before  any  fruit  can  be  formed, 
the  female  part  of  the  flower  must  be 
fertilized  by  these  yellow  pollen  grains, 
and  to  accomplish  this  Mother  Nature 
has  made  the  blossoms  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  fragrance,  so  that  busy 
bees  and  other  insects  will  be  attracted 
to  them  and  carry  pollen  on  their  hairy 
bodies  from  one  tree  to  another.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet  so  that  the  in¬ 
sects  do  not  fly  about  then  a  poor  set  of 
fruit  results.  The  value  of  bees  is  fur¬ 
ther  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  though 
at  one  time  honey  producers  in  the  West 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  placing  their 
hives  in  neighboring  orchards,  now  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  the  fruit  grower 
either  has  his  own  hives  of  bees  or  pays 
to  have  hives  placed  in  his  orchard. 

Inconspicuous  Flowers. — There  is  a 
sub-species  of  apple  whose  blossoms  have 
no  colored  petals.  Anyone  passing  a 
tree  in  full  bloom  would  never  know  that 
the  tree  was  blooming  because  the  green 
of  the  blossoms  would  be  lost  in  the  green 
of  the  foliage.  But  the  important  point 
is  that  insects  are  not  attracted  to  these 
flowers,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
rarely  set  fruit,  yet  shake  a  branch  of 
apple  bloom  through  the  tree  and  a  crop 
of  fruit  will  be  the  reward.  In  Europe 
the  children  regularly  have  a  day  each 
Spring  when  they  go  forth  in  frolic  to 
pollinate  these  trees  with  pollen  from 
other  apple  varieties.  They  may  not 
know  what  they  are  doing  but  the  results 
justify  their  actions. 

Self-fertilization. — But  still  an¬ 
other  problem  presents  itself.  Not  only 
must  the  blossoms  be  pollinated  but  they 
must  be  pollinated  with  the  right  kind  of 
pollen.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
pollen  from  a  given  variety  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  use  in  pollinating  itself,  and  the 


from  some  other  varieties  in  full  bloom 
and  placing  them  in  pails  of  water 
throughout  the  orchard  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  may  be  borne. 

Cross  Pollination. — How.  then,  can 
one  tell  whether  his  trees  need  pollina¬ 
tion?  He  will  be  on  the  safe  side  if  he 
takes  if  for  granted  that  they  do  need 
cross-pollination  and  sees  to  it  that  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  are  planted  together.  There 
are  really  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  be¬ 
cause  even  though  most  peaches  and  sour 
cherries  are  supposed  to  be  self-fertile  yet 
there  is  always  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  always  are.  For  example 
quite  recently  it  has  been  found  that  the 
,T.  H.  Ilale  peach  is  self-sterile — the  first 
instance  of  sterility  in  peaches.  Who 
can  tell  when  some  other  varieties  of 
fruits  that  are  commonly  assumed  to  be 
self-fertile  may  be  found  to  be  self- 
sterile?  Moreover  in  actual  practice  sev¬ 
eral  strains  of  a  variety  have  been  found 
to  exist  which  are  so  nearly  identical  in 
most  characters  that  they  are  taken  for 
the  same  thing,  but  one  may  be  self-ster¬ 
ile  and  the  other  self-fertile.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  frequently  been  found 
that  varieties  that  have  been  proven  to 
be  self-fertile  are  benefited  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  other  varieties.  Although  obser¬ 
vations  in  one  section  of  the  country 
may  not  apply  to  another  yet  they  afford 
a  basis  for  comparison.  All  apple  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  shown  to  need  cross¬ 
pollination  in  one  place  or  another  at 
various  times.  In  Western  New  York, 
Baldwin  is  only  partially  self-fertile  and 
R.  I.  Greening  is  self-sterile.  Moreover 
the  two  will  not  satisfactorily  cross- 
fertilize  each  other.  Akin,  Arkansas 
Black,  Boiken,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Early 
Ripe,  Fameuse,  Golden  Delicious,  Grav- 
enstein,  Lawver,  McIntosh,  Opalescent, 
Smokehouse,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Wolf 
River  have  been  found  generally  self- 
sterile  while  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan, 
(Continued  on  Page  400) 


— Dwarf  Fruit  Trees — 

A  re  best  for  the  Home  Garden 

They  produce  the  finest  quality  of  fruit — the  color 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  usually  superior  to  the  fruit 
grown  on  other  trees.  Dwarf  Trees  are  easy  to 
plant — easy  to  care  for — easier  to 
pick  the  fruit — need  less  room 
and  bear  a  liberal  crop  of  deli¬ 
cious  tasting  fruits  for  the  family 
needs.  They  bear  in  about  half 
the  time  of  ordinary  fruit  trees; 
they  frequently  bear  some  fruit 
the  first  season  after  planting. 

f 

Plant  Van  Dusen  Dwarf 


Trees  This  Spring 


Dwarf  Apple  Tree 

Scarlet  Beauty 


We  are  recognized  as  the  leaders  in  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  For  two 
generations  we  have  specialized  in  this  class  of  stock,  and  we  are  so 
certain  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  stock  that  we  guarantee  every 
tree  of  your  order  will  be  alive  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  at  end  of 
its  first  growing  season ,  or  we  will  replace  it  free. 

Take  Advantage  of  Our  Special  Offer  Below — 
r Special  $4.90  Introductory  Offers  Read  this  letter  from 


1 — Dwarf  Scarlet  Beauty  Apple  $1.25 
1 — Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear  1.00 

1 — Dwarf  Princess  Christine  Cherry  1.25 
1 — Dwarf  Rochester  Peach  1.25 

1 — Dwarf  Royal  Purple  Plum  1.75 

Regular  Price  $6.50  , 

Send  Money  Order,  Express  )  Special  Price  $4.90 
Order  or  personal  check  )  (F.O.  B.)Geneva,N.Y. 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  our  Free  Catalog 
which  contains  full  information  about 
Dwarf  Trees  and  also  tells  about  our 
complete  line  of 

Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Vines,  etc. 

IT’S  FREE — Just  send  a  postal  card. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

C.C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  BoxR,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


an  enthusiastic 
customer 

I 

Van  Dusen  Nurseries, 
Geneva,  N.  V. 

Gentlemen : 

I  received  the  three 
Dwarf  Scarlet  Beauty 
apple  trees  and  planted 
them  April  25th.  Pretty 
soon  they  bloomed  and  now 
they  have  all  set  apples.  1 
am  so  pleased  with  them  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you 
about  their  fruiting  the  first 
year.  Everyone  who  sees 
them  says  they  never  saw 
anything  like  them.  1  will 
want  more  this  fall. 

Tenn.  Yours  truly, 

June  2,  1924  S.  T. 
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500  to  1000% 
Net  Profit 
In  100  DAYS 

GROWING 


“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 


Hundreds  are  doing  it-  Why  not  you?  Erect  neat 
roadside  stand  and  sell  right  at  farm.  Buy  Pure  Seed 

from  R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 


Our  new  free  Catalog  contains 
accurate  accounts  of  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  FruitTrees,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants.  These  are  grown  in  the 
famous  Dansvilie  region  by  men 
skilled  in  nursery  work!  We 
prepay  transportation  and  give 
special  discountsfor  early  orders. 

Y  ou  will  save  by  ordering  early. 
Write  today. 

K18G  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  40,  Dansvilie,  N.  V. 

_  .  Tree  Growers  Since  1878  « 


^fxEAlJTIFUL,  rich,  dark  red.  Firm,  symmetii 
'As  cal,  l>eBt  of  all  keepers.  Holds  its  full  flavor 
through  winter  storage.  We  have  seen  no  equal 
to  the  Keystone  Red  for  combined  beauty,  flavor, 
keeping,  shipping  and  bearing  qualities.  Hears 
very  young.  The  most  profitable  apple  you  can 
grow. 

Many  other  exclusive  varieties  of  fruits:  the 
great  Keystone  Mammoth  grape;  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  Keystone  Morrow  Peach;  Keystone  Red  Gem 
Cherry  ;many  others.  Hardy  Pennsylvania  grown, 
will  prosper  anywhere.  Every  plant  guaranteed. 
RELIABLE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Keystone  State  Nurseries,  164,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Full  line  of 

Ornamentals, 

Shrubs. 

Roses, 

in  the  FREE 

Catalog 


fm  unri  TFITT’C  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
r  Kill  I  IK  LILY  now  for  prices  on  high- 
K  UCII  *  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


TREES  SHRUBS-PLANTS- SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home. 
Dahlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  All  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WELLS  M.  DODOS  North  Rose,  N.  V 


1  _ 


ern  climate. 


APPLE  and  PEACH 
TREES 

We  offer  to  the  planter 
atgreatly  reduced  prices 
the  best  it  is  possible  to 
grow.  No  planter  can 
afford  to  miss  thisoppor- 
tunity  whether  he  plants 
a  few  or  many.  'All  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  We  special¬ 
ized  growing  fruittrees 
and  our  product  defies 
competition.  Buy  them — 
see  them — and  be  convinced. 
Send  for  catalogue  at  once. 
Our  healthy,  sturdy  trees  will 
stand  the  most  severe  North- 
Let  us  tell  you  why. 


Bountilul  Ridge  Nurseries  Prlucess  Anne.  Md. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  (lug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, 

I’each,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Struw  berry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  application 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140.  PERRY  OHIO 


FRUITTREES 

BEERY  PLANT  8— ORNAMENTAL  3HRUBBERY 

3  Co  1  ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c  t  3  ft.  reach  Trees.  SOe 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Gart.cn  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


TROWBRIDGE 

Grafting  Wax 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  GRAFTING.  Sold  by  leading 
Seed  and  Hardware  stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid. 

/  lb.  package  50c  Vi  lb.  30c  %  lb.  20c 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON.  MILFORD.  CONN. 


TDCCQ  and  Dl  ANTC  For  commercial  and  home  or- 
I  flLLO  dMU  rLfifllo  chards.  Absolutely  dependable, 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 

list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO  Cleveland,  Tenn 
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Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

propagated  from  bearing  orchards  each  year 

This  year  we  are  offering  specialties  in  many  items — some  we 
have  in  surplus,  some  small  size,  some  show  scars  from  a  bad 
hail  storm  which  hit  a  portion  of  our  nursery  last  Summer,  but 
we  also  have  the  very  best  of  stock  for  particular  planters.  In 
each  case,  the  price  is  right.  THOSE  SPECIALTIES  are 
MONEY  SAVERS.  Here  is  oue  in  peaches — the  hail  scars  will 
never  be  seen  after  one  year 
grown  over  now. 

Peach  trees  (hail  scarred) 

9/16  in.  cal.  and  up  4-6  ft . 


2-3  ft.  cal.  . 
lVo-2  ft.  cal. 


Hi  ley 


of  growth — 

-they  are 

entirely 

each 

10 

too 

1000 

$  .25 

.$2.00 

.$15.00 

$125.00 

.20 

1.75 

12.50 

100.00 

.35 

1.25 

10.00 

75.00 

1.00 

7.50 

62.50 

.10 

.75 

5.00 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  Furnish 

in  T) 

his  Grade 

J.  H.  Hale  .  . . 
Late  Crawford 


9/16 

7/16 

5/16 

2-3  ft. 

11/2-2  ft. 

..  102 

12S 

218 

100 

73 

125 

100 

85 

m  # 

. .  91 

66 

67 

20 

#  # 

36 

2,8 

9 

113 

43 

8 

145 

115 

40 

2500 

1500 

1000 

500 

..  473 

630 

332 

155 

116 

..  too 

150 

120 

40 

..  240 

388 

169 

78 

•  • 

CORTLAND  APPLE — You  will  surely  want  some  of  this  won¬ 
derful  new  apple,  which  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  but  ripens  2  to  3  weeks  later  and  keeps  till  Janu¬ 
ary  in  common  storage. 

LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY— The  latest  sensation,  hardy 
in  the  Dakotas,  and  a  very  heavy  producer,  as  high  as  3,600 
qts.  per  acre,  having  been  reported.  Said  to  be  very  resist¬ 
ant  to  disease.  Price  $1.25  per  10;  $10  per  100. 

DON’T  BE  CONFUSED — We  also  have  stock  which 
was  outside  the  real  hail  district.  Send  for  complete 
free  catalogue  with  other  Specialties  in  apple  and  pear 
ALL  PROPAGATED  FROM  BEARING  ORCHARDS. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

WALLINGFORD  CONNECTICUT 


Gasport  Basket  Factory  and  Orchard 

Supply  House 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Baskets,  Ladders,  Dusters,  Sprayers, 

Spray  Materials,  Dust  Mixers,  Pick¬ 
ing  Bags,  Barrel  Presses,  etc. 

John  Bacon,  Proprietor  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn  from  reliable 
growers  in  the  famous 
West  Bianch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing 
this  Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinter¬ 
ested  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Cornell  University.  We  have  only 
a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year.  All 
thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in 
new  bags. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


'ur  1925  [50th  Anniversary]  catalog  is 

.he  finest  we  have  ever  published.  It  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request.  Contains  140 
pages,  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  twenty  full  pages  in  colors. 
Many  new  novelties  and  attractive  offers. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

£539-1549  Covert  St-  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


gg— - - - - 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

A-*  7C  WHITE  PINE,  well 
$  I  •  I J  made  with  cross  bar, 
X  tenons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS— $3.50  per  15ox 
50  Square  Feet. 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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^rutt  Trees 

•  Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  Immedi¬ 
ately  add  to  the  value  of  your  property. 
Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
-  quality  fruit,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses  for  48  years, 
l  _  _  _  Write  for  catalog  today. 

ICALL'S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 
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The  I.  W.  SCOTT  CO. 

500  Liberty  Avenue  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  113  Diamond  Street 

AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 

Our  210  page  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  Sprayers,  Poultry,  Dairy  and  Bee  supplies 
— the  most  complete  we  have  ever  issued — will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

EVERYTHING  For  FARM,  GARDEN  and  POULTRY 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES 


American  Varieties  of 
Grapes  Grafted  on 
Vigorous  Stocks 

Resistance  to  Phylloxera. — Grape 
varieties  of  Vinifera  origin  have  long 
been  grafted  on  stocks  of  other  species, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  in  America. 
In  fact  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  stocks 
of  some  of  the  wild  species  indigenous  to 
the  United  States  that  French  viticul¬ 
ture  was  saved  from  complete  extermina¬ 
tion  from  the  grape  phylloxera.  France 
took  from  this  country  many  cuttings  and 
roots  of  the  different  species  that  those 
most  resistant  to  phylloxera  might  be 
found.  After  much  trial  and  also  breed¬ 
ing  certain  varieties  were  found  to  make 
good  unions  with  the  old  world  varieties 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  marked  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  insect..  In  former  years 
Vinifera  varieties  could  not  be  grown  in 
some  parts  of  California  on  their  own 
roots,  and  grafting  was  resorted  to.  Just 
at  present  the  trouble  from  phylloxera 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  is  not  so 
serious  as  in  previous  years,  although  no 
one  can  predict  just  when  this  insect  may 
break  out  afresh.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of 
grafted  grape  roots  planted  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  that  have 
been  recently  set,  especially  since  the 
recent  boom  in  vineyard  development. 

Grape  Root  Worm.  —  Before  much 
was  known  of  the  control  for  the  grape 
root  worm  in  the  East,  some  experiments 
were  planned  and  started  in  1902  in 
Western  New  York  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to  learn 
if  possible,  the  relationship  that  might 
exist  between  the  wild  roots  that  were 
used  in  France  and  California  and  the 
feeding  of  the  grape  root  worm.  These 
experiments  ran  for  10  years,  and  so  far 
as  the  discovery  of  any  resistance  of  the 
wild  roots  is  concerned,  nothing  was  def¬ 
initely  established.  However,  an  import¬ 
ant  truth  was  indicated  in  the  later 
years  of  these  tests ;  namely,  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  vines  of  a  variety 
grafted  on  one  or  more  of  the  resistant 
stocks  produced  more  fruit,  higher  qual¬ 
ity  fruit,  and  much  greater  cane  growth 
than  the  same  variety  growing  alongside 
on  its  own  roots.  When  the  experiment 
was  concluded  and  written  up  Ihese  facts 
were  not  so  outsanding  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  Even  today,  although 
many  vines  are  missing,  it  is  plain  that 
the  varieties  grafted  are  the  better  plants. 

Further  Tests. — At  the  conclusion  of 
these  experiments  another  series  of  sim¬ 
ilar  tests  were  planned  and  begun  on 
the  station  grounds  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Here  the  plants  were  under  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  station  men  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  for  the  first  five  fruiting 
years  have  just  been  published  in  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  508,  and  for  one  Avho 
is  interested  either  in  commercial  grape 
production  or  only  in  the  home  garden 
the  data  presented  therein  is  rather  in¬ 
teresting  and  in  some  cases  striking.  The 
varieties  involved  are  grown  more  or  less 
extensively  in  a  commercial  way  in  easr- 
ern  vineyards  and  most  of  them  are 
found  in  the  home  garden.  The  selection 
was  in  part  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
remedy  the  defects  existing  in  some  very 
worthy  varieties  that  would  be  grown 
more  generally  and  with  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  could  they  be  made  more  profitable 
through  the  elimination  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings. 

Varieties. — Campbell  Early,  one  of 
the  varieties  selected,  is  very  particular 
in  its  soil  requirements,  and  the  intro¬ 
ducers  say  that  “it  requires  frequent  and 
heavy  manuring.”  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  requires  heavy  ferti¬ 
lization,  but  even  when  this  is  done  the 
variety  is  very  erratic  in  its  hearing.  It 
is  not,  as  the  name  implies,  a*  strictly 
early  grape,  for  it  colors  well,  long  before 
it  is  palatable.  It  is  enough  earlier  than 
Concord  that  it  should  have  a  place  in 
every  home  garden,  and  for  the  roadside 
market  trade  it  is  unsurpassed.  Catawba 
has  long  been  a  standard  market  and 
wine  grape  in  New  York.  This  variety 
does  not  mature  thoroughly  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  Other  investigators  with 
Vinifera  varieties  have  reported  that 
some  have  ripened  their  fruit  and  wood 
earlier  if  grafted  on  certain  stocks.  Con¬ 
cord,  the  most  widely  planted  of  all 
American  grapes,  was  chosen  because  of 
the  universal  adaptability  to  many 
climes.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  this 
variety  was  deteriorating  both  in  fruit 
and  wood  production.  Delaware,  although 
not  grown  commercially  at  present  on  a 
large  scale,  is  found  in  practically  all 
home  vineyards.  In  quality  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  for  American  va¬ 
rieties.  This  variety  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
bear,  to  the  end  that  the  fruit  tends  to 
ripen  unevenly.  Niagara  has  long  been 
one  of  the  standard  white  varieties.  This 
variety  tends  to  overbear  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  and  as  a  result  winter-killing  often 
follows.  Niagara  is  weak  in  root,  or 
rather  tender  to  cold.  When  grown  at 
its  best  this  variety  produces  heavy  yields 
of  attractive  _  golden  yellow  fruit,  the 
flavor  of  which^  is  greatly  pleasing  to 
many  tastes.  When  the  experiment  was 
planned  Iona  was  much  in  demand  for 
the  making  of  superior  white  wines, 
hence  it  was  selected  for  top-working. 
On  its  own  roots  the  variety  is  very  er¬ 
ratic  in  its  fruiting  habits,  and  often  sets 
more  clusters  than  the  rather  weak  root 


New 

and 

FREE 

to  rose 
lovers  ! 


The  StarGuide  to  GoodRoses” 

is  the  short  cut  to  more  and  better 
blooms.  It’s  the  real  innovation  in  this 
year’s  catalogs. 


The  “Guide”  contains  all  that  was  best 
in  all  previous  catalogs — phis  our  ex¬ 
clusive  new  Index,  with  its  list  of 
America’s  100  best  roses  and  other 
helpful  features. 

Write  today  for  the  new  “Guide” — 
100  interesting  pages,  18  in  full  color. 
Read  how  we  studied  rose  tests  every¬ 
where  to  insure  you  against  chance  of 
failure,  to  help  you  to  complete  success. 


Write  today  for  the  new  “  Guide  ”- 
catalog,  and  know  which  roses  will  grow 
best  in  your  garden,  and  why.  The 
“Guide”  is  FREE — so  send  at  once! 

THE  CONARDHPYLE  CO. 

★  Oiormerty  Canard  fgjcnes  Co.  ★ 

•Siab  Rose  Growers  box  4  west  Grwe.Pa. 


Don’t  try  to  do  without  roses  any  longer — “Star”  roses 
are  guaranteed  to  bloom,  or  you  get  your  money  back# 


Raspberty 

“For  the  last  four  years,  my  Redpath 
Raspberries  have  sold  for  $1,000  per 
acre,”  writes  D.  C.  Webster,  a  Minne¬ 
sota  grower.  This  new  variety  is  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy,  even  in  that  cold  climate. 
And  it  is  doing  fine  here. 

On  my  own  farm  from  Ml  acre,  we 
picked  300  quarts  of  fine  Redpath  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  September  and  October  from 
plants  set  in  April.  The  second  season, 
gave  us  a  fine  crop  in  July. 

A  real  red  (not  purple)  Raspberry, 
always  in  demand  at  top  prices.  Firm 
and  an  excellent  shipper.  A  banner 
money-maker.  Prices:  Special  Trial 
Offer,  5  Plants,  $1;  25,  $350;  100,  $12; 
1,000,  $100. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Raspberries, 
Strawberries  and  complete  line  oi  high- 
grade  nursery  stock.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


elier  Bruits 
^and  Flowers 

Is  the  title  of  our  114th  annual  catalog,  a  1 
bigger  and  better  book  than  ever.  Tells  a 
the  whole  truth  about  the  choicest  plants  S 
of  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes.  a 
Strawberries,  and  all  other  worth-while  g 
fruits.  Besides,  it  offers  the  best  among  g 
Roses,  old-fashioned  hardy  flowers,  = 
flowering  shrubs,  hedge  plants  and  other  1 
ornamentals.  Gladly  mailed  free  to  all  3 
home  gardeners. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 


Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
Box  162 


_ wy 

|  Very  large,  fine  quality,  juicy,  keeps  / 

I  yS'lP  winter.  Almost  blight  proof. 

1 2-3  ft.  ,2  yr  roots,  1  yr.  tops,  55c  each  A 
I  Ripens  in  Oct.  None  better  as  a  dwarf  ,\ 

[  Free  Book  just  printed. 

I  Send  for  lt  today.,  FREE, 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  , 

Carl  Sonderegger,  Pres.  3231Z  Court  St.. Beatrice,  Neb. 


■  5WEET  ■ 
CLOVER 


A  splendid  and  abundant  hay 
crop  or  juicy,  succulent  silage. 
Improves  the  soil  by  nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air.  Grows 
anywhere  and  in  most  any  kind 
of  soil.  This  year  Sweet  Clover 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  red 
clover  and  a  good  substitute. 
Scott's  Seed  Guide  tells  how  to  handle 
the  crop.  Write  for  free  copy  today, 

O.M.  Scott&SonsCo.,  336thSt.,  Marysville,  0- 
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gain  and  delight  both  the 
children  and  the  grown-ups. 

Special  Nut  Catalogue  Free 


J.  F.  JONES 


Nut  Specialist 

BOX  R,  LANCASTER,  PA 


NUT  TREES  are 
fine  Ornamental  Trees 

and  fit  well  in  any  planting. 
Shrubbery  and  herbaceous 
plants  fit  well  with  them  and 
will  grow  right  under  the 
deep  rooted  nut  trees. 

NUT  TREES  are 
Fine  Shade  Trees 

and  take  the  place  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  maples, 
poplars,  willows,  and  other 
trees  that  make  only  leaves, 
and  the  nut  trees  are  just  as 
easily  grown  and  are  much 
longer  lived. 

NUT  TREES  are 
Ideal  Food  Producers 

and  the  fine  nuts  produced 
so  early  and  so  abundantly, 
where  grafted  trees  are 
nlanted.  are  Dracticallvaclear 


Agawam 

ardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
on*t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
very  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Larce  amber-red  berries  on  bis  bunches, 
.gawam  Very  »teet.  E.ch  20c;  t2.Jl.50:  100.  S10.00. 

,  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 

OnCOrd  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 
•  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 

lagara  Jlijli  «own!  Each  20c;  12.  $1.50;  100.  $10. 

A....]....  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
(or den  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12, $1.50;  100,  $10. 

irons,  well-rooted  vines  Y  CAfi 

Bt  of  four  best  varieties 
Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Gel  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5760  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PEACH  TREES 


ELBERTA,  J.  H, 
HALE,  2  to3ft.,  10c. 
3  to  4  ft.,  20c. 


r  l  r  ip  lye-  ioc„  S7.oo 

Concord  Grspc  Vines  ?5Cr,$i^peri(w 

All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh-dug 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 


Thomas  Marks  &  Co., 

WILSON,  Niagara  County, 


NURSERYMEN  & 
FRUIT  GROWERS 
NEW  YORK 


Put  Your  Idle  Land  to 
Work  This  Spring 

Reforest  with  our  forest  planting  stock. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  planting 
instructions, 

PIEDMONT  FORESTRY  COMPANY 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 


GOOD 

TRY 

THESE 


AT  IT  69  YEARS. 
TREES  &  AT  J-  J 
PLANTS  A1 

10  Peach  or  Apple 


YOU  GET 
BARNES'  NURSERY 
1625  N.  Bend  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


18-24  in,.  1-yr..  for.  $1  pARCEL 


10  •*  “  “  2-3  ft..  1-yr.. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1 .  for  ....  1  POST 
100  California  Privet,  12  In.,  for  ...  4  TUOI 

Want  local  Agents.  Catalogue  free. 


PLANT  KUDZU-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  to  be  replanted. 
Write  for  information.  CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Montieello,  Florida 


system  can  thoroughly  mature.  Dutchess, 
another  white  variety  much  sought  in 
the  blending  of  juices  for  champagne,  was 
selected  for  the  tests,  but  after  the  advent 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment  this  sort 
was  discarded  and  Worden  substituted. 
The  varieties  that  have  been  reported  on 
.are  Campbell,  Catawba,  Delaware,  Con¬ 
cord,  Iona  and  Niagara. 

Stocks. — Three  different,  stocks  have 
been  used  for  each  variety.  In  some 
previous  work  with  grafting  American 
varieties  one  stock,  Clevener,  derived 
from  the  same  species  as  Clinton,  gave 
much  promise,  but  as  this  variety  is  but 
little  grown,  Clinton  was  substituted. 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpelier  and  Rn- 
pestris  St.  George  du  Lot,  varieties  de¬ 
rived  from  native  wild  species,  gave  in¬ 
dications  of  value  in  the  earlier  work, 
hence  they  have  been  used  in  the  later 
work.  All  three  of  the  stocks  produce  a 
rampant  growth  when  grown  normally, 
the  Gloire  stocks  developing  many  canes 
of  over  30  ft.  in  length.  It  is  believed 
that  Clinton  and  Gloire,  because  of  their 
rather  shallow  and  horizontal  root 
growth,  are  adaptable  to  soils  inclined  to 
wetness,  while  St.  George  has  a  deeply 
penetrating  system  that  fits  it  for  soils 
that  dry  out  quickly,  as  those  lacking  in 
moisture  storage  materials,  as  humus. 
The  soil  concerned  in  this  case  is  a  loose 
gravelly-loam  of  considerable  depth.  It 
would  be  rated  as  a  soil  inclined  to  be 
drouthy. 

Methods  of  Grafting.- — The  different 
varieties  used  as  scions  were  bench- 
grafted  on  one-year  root  stocks  in  March 
according  to  English  whip  and  tongue 
method.  As  soon  as  the  weather  warmed 
in  the  Spring  these  were  heeled  in  out¬ 
side  in  well-drained  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  callusing  the  joined  parts  before  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  nursery:  But  owing  to  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  and  deficient  heat  no  callus 
pads  had  formed  when  the  time  came  to 
plant  in  the  nursery  row.  However,  the 
grafted  roots  were  planted  out  in 
trenches,  so  that  the  joined  areas  would 
be  just  below  the  level  of  the  soil  when 
the  trench  was  filled.  When  the  roots 
were  dug  in  the  Fall  it  was  found  that 
many  failures  had  resulted,  but  the  best 
of  the  roots  were  planted  in  the  place 
chosen  for  the  vineyard.  At  the  same 
time  a  row  of  each  variety  on  its  own 
roots  was  planted  alongside  the  grafted 
rows.  Thus  35  vines  of  Concord,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Iona  and  Catawba  on  their  own 
roots  have  been  compared  with  35  vines 
of  each  of  these  varieties  grafted  on 
Clinton,  Riparia  Gloire  and  Rupestris  St. 
George.  With  Campbell  and  Delaware 
but  18  vines  have  been  compared.  Since 
the  unions  of  many  of  the  plants  were 
defective  a  considerable  number  died  out 
and  had  to  be  replaced  by  other  grafts, 
hence  it  was  not  until  1919  that  the  stand 
warranted  the  taking  of  complete  data, 
although  many  notes  on  behavior  had 
been  taken  from  time  to  time. 

Quality  and  Quantity. — The  com¬ 
mercial  grower  of  grapes  is  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  quantity  of  salable  grapes 
that  can  be  produced  per  vine  or  per 
acre.  The  amount  of  cane  growth  in 
any  year  is  almost  as  closely  followed, 
as  this  in  a  measure  tells  him  what  the 
next  season  will  bring  forth.  At  the 
same  time  quality  is  looked  for,  for  the 
grower  realizes  that  more  and  more 
quality  is  assuming  rank  with  quantity. 
In  these  experiments  quantity  of  fruit, 
quality,  comparative  time  of  maturity, 
amount  of  cane  growth  and  its  maturity, 
color  of  foliage  and  trunk  girths  have 
been  the  principal  criteria  by  which  the 
effects  of  grafting  have  been  studied. 

Fruit  Yields. — Summarizing  the  fruit 
yields  for  the  five  years,  1919-1923,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  each  variety  and  for  each 
stock  it  can  be  stated  that  with  the 
exception  of  Concord,  the  grafted  vines 
of  each  variety  have  returned  yields 
above  those  grown  on  own  roots.  With 
Concord,  Riparia  Gloire  is  the  only  stock 
to  show  a  gain,  but  this  is  so  slight  that 
it  will  not  warrant  definite  conclusions. 
However,  since  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
ported  on  the  data  for  1924  has  been 
analyzed,  and  this  same  stock  gives  a 
very  significant  gain  of  fruit  from  Con¬ 
cord  grafted  on  it,  as  compared  with  the 
production  on  own  roots.  It  would  thus 
seem  that'  Gloire  offers  promise  as  a 
stock  for  Concord.  Delaware  for  the 
five  years  shows  an  average  gain  of  0.71 
ton  per  acre  on  Gloire  over  own  roots, 
hence  it  is  suggested  that  Riparia  Gloire 
is  a  desirable  stock  on  which  Delaware 
may  be  grafted  profitably.  Campbell  on 
both  Clinton  and  Gloire  shows  very  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  for  the  five-year  period, 
with  average  annual  increases  of  1.54 
and  1.59  tons  per  acre  respectively.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  Campbell  can  be 
profitably  grown  when  grafted.  Niagara 
on  all  stocks  averaged  higher  than  on 
its  own  roots  for  the  five  years.  The 
increase  ranged  from  0.56  ton  per  acre 
for  Gloire  to  1.62  tons  for  Clinton.  In 
four  of  the  five  years  the  yields  of  Ni¬ 
agara  on  St.  George  were  enough  larger 
than  from  own  rooted  plants  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  due  to  the  grafting.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  yield  for  the  five  years  of 
Iona  on  all  stocks  was  greater  than  that 
from  own  roots.  However,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  three  of  the  five  years  the 
increased  yields  might  be  due  to  causes 
other  than  the  grafting.  The  five-year 
averages-  for  Catawba  on  all  stocks  show 
annual  increases  of  fruit  over  own  roots 
ranging  from  0.68  ton  per  acre  for  St. 
George  to  1.48  tons  for  Clinton.  It  is 


The  Smallest  Part  of  an 
Orchard’s  Cost  Is  the  Trees 
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niy  cfT;n  Name  Stock 

d  True-to-Nanic 


You  know  that  it  takes  land, 
fertilizer,  labor  and  YEARS  to 
grow  bearing  fruit  trees.  Make 
certain  of  your  future  success 
by  planting  trees  that  are  True 
to  Name  beyond  a  doubt. 

Kelly  Bros  have  made  it  easy 
for  you  to  KNOW. 

This  year  65,000  of  Kelly’s 
large  stock  of  guaranteed  True 
to  Name  Fruit  Trees  have  been 
inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
*  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

These  experts  have  placed 
their  “seal  of  approval”  on  each 
tree.  Their  lead  seal  bearing  the 
true  name  of  the  tree  is  fastened 
through  a  limb.  It  STAYS  there 
until  the  tree  bears  True  to  Name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees 
By  Price  Alone 

Price  is  absolutely  no  index  of 
value  in  buying  fruit  trees.  A  few 
cents  more  or  less  in  the  price  of 
a  tree  may  look  big  now.  5,  10, 
15  years  from  now  nothing  counts 
but  Quality!  And  you  cannot 
tell  Quality  by  looking  at  the  tree 
when  you  buy  it.  You  must  take 
the  word  of  the  man  from  whom 
you  buy. 

Kelly  Bros,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  guaranteed  True 
to  Name  trees  for  45  years. 
They’re  not  going  to  change  that 
habit !  Rather,  they  are  clinching 
it  more  and  more  by  guarantees 
and  certification.  (We  were  the 
first  to  sell  Certified  True  to 
Name  Trees,  with  seal.) 

In  that  time  they  have  sold 
many  thousands.  Some  of  these 
are  growing  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  you.  Ask  us  to  give  you 
names  and  addresses  of  Kelly 
Tree  owners.  See  the  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  all  about  their  trees 
and  their  dealings  with  us. 

The  Kelly  Regular 
Triple  Guarantee 

1  We  guarantee  the  arrival  of  all 

*  stock  in  good  condition. 


9  We  guarantee  every  tree  to  be 
™  up  to  grade  specified  or  better. 
Kelly  Trees  are  not  sold  by 
height  alone  or  by  caliper  alone, 
but  are  graded  by  BOTH 
height  AND  caliper.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  planter. 

9  Kelly  Trees  are  guaranteed  or 
**  certified  to  be  absolutely  True 
to  Name. 

All  stock  is  packed  in  moist  ex¬ 
celsior  and  straw — in  boxes  and 
bales  lined  with  heavy  paper  to 
prevent  the  stock  drying  out. 


Frequent  Inspection  and 
Scientific  Handling 

In  addition  to  the  certification  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  there  are  three 
resident  New  York  State  inspectors  who 
make  frequent  inspections  of  our  stock 
from  seedling  to  railway  car. 

There  are  five  Kelly  brothers,  each 
one  in  charge  of  a  separate  department, 
directing  experienced  nurserymen. 
Kelly’s  trees  are  raised  from  seedlings 
under  the  most  expert  supervision  and 
according  to  the  best  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  disposal  of  anyone. 

Our  trees  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings,  and  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots.  This  insures 
the  heavy  fibrous  root  system  that  ia  so 
essential  to  first-class  trees. 


We  plant  seedlings  on  UPLAND 
ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage, 
and  thus  we  are  certain  that  the  trees 
will  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  absolutely 
free  from  injury  of  any  kind. 


T  ake  the  F  irst  StepToday 
Send  for  Our  1 925  Catalog 


This  hand¬ 
somely  printed 
book  pictures 
the  entire  line 
of  Kelly  Certi¬ 
fied  and  guar¬ 
anteed  True  to 
Name  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry 
Bushes,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees.  All 
orders,  large  and  small,  are  filled  in 
rotation  as  received,  so  you  will  need 
the  catalog  at  once  to  get  your  order 
in  early.  Send  for  it  today. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  > 


\\T E  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  A  certified  tree 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 

to  the  planter.  That’s  why 
Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuable  informationon  planting  andthe  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  68  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE5 


LONEY  Shrubs 

Beautify y out  grounds 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  im' 
prove  the  appearance  of  y our 
place  by  planting  shrubs  and 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive  ? 
See  Catalog. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  MflARRYTwHV^S0ToNN 

AND  WASHINGTON,  the 

three  best  kinds.  Grown  from  Pedigree  Seed.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything  for  Field 
and-Garden.  If  a  1  ph  W.  Sterling.  Cutcliogiie,  X,  V. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  tjr.’Jl 

E.,  1-yr.,  $7.  Strictly  first-class.  D  e  1  i  ve  r  ed,  300  up, 
at  special  prices.  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  24  inches,  branched, 
strong  roots,  500  for  $18,  delivered.  1,000  up  at  special 
prices.  4.  8.  BARNHART,  67  W  St.,  N.  Vf.,  Washington,  II.  0. 


apparent,  that  the  yield  over  the  five-year 
period  has  been  very  materially  increased 
from  the  grafting  of  Catawba  on  Clinton. 

Quality  of  Fruit. — The  quality  of 
fruit  of  Campbell  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  size  of  cluster,  compactness, 
size  of  berry  and  amount  of  bloom 
through  grafting.  The  Clinton  and 
Gloire  stock  seem  to  surpass  St.  George 
in  bringing  about  these  desired  qualities. 
Between  the  first  two  there  seems  to  be 
little  choice.  However,  the  fruit  from 
the  Gloire  stock  has  matured  a  trifle 
earlier  than  from  the 'others.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  has  the  fruit  of  Delaware  on  own 
roots  equalled  that  from  any  of  the  graft 
stocks.  It  was  impossible  to  detect 
superiorities  of  the  fruit  from  the  three 
graft  stocks.  Again,  the  fruit  of  Niagara 
on  all  three  stocks  has  shown  of  higher 
grade  than  that  from  the  own  rooted 
plants.  Here  again  no  distinctions  could 
be  drawn  between  stocks.  The  fruit  of 
Concord  on  Riparia  Glorie  has  been 
somewhat  superior  to  that  from  the  other 
stocks,  and  much  more  so  than  that  from 
the  ungrafted  plants.  Concord  fruit  on 
Gloire  apparently  ripened  a  trifle  earlier' 
than  that  from  the  other  stocks  and  own 
roots.  Catawba  on  Clinton  has  regularly 
developed  by  far  the  best  Clusters  of  all 
the  stocks  and  own  roots.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  the  fruit  from  the  Clin¬ 
ton  stock  vines  has  ripened  somewhat 
earlier.  Iona  of  all  the  varieties  has 
been  the  least  improved  in  fruit  charac¬ 
ters.  No  differences  were  to  be  noted 
in  the  comparisons  studied. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

(To  be  continued) 


Black  Currants 

I  noticed  in  the  issue  of  December  20 
an  inquiry  about  black  currants.  Ours 
are  subject  to  scale  here  in  the  Pittstoa 
district.  In  our  home  market  there  is 
quite  a  demand  for  them  among  the 
Welsh  people,  but  owing  to  the  nauseat¬ 
ing  ordor  of  the  plants  we  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  help  at  picking.  Quite 
often  those  who  come  to  the  farm  help, 
pick,  as  those  who  like  the  berries  seem  not 
to  notice  the  peculiar  odor.  One  advantage 
the  black  currants  have  is  the  length  of 
time  they  will  hang  on  the  bushes  after 
ripening.  Also,  if  picked  when  dry  they 
will  keep  for  several  days  after  picking, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  take  two  days’ 
picking  to  market  at  one  trip. 

New  Sheffield,  Pa.  a.  b.  s. 

In  reply  to  your  article  on  page  1553, 
although  I  have  never  raised  black  cur¬ 
rants  commercially,  I  have  experimented 
with  them  in  the  past  to  such  an  extent 
that  what  I  have  learned  may  be  of 
possible  value  to  your  readers.  The  black 
currant  generally  in  cultivation  in  the 
past,  although  a  heavy  bearer,  were  of 
little  value  commercially  because  of  small 
size  and  strong  flavor,  and  strong  and 
peculiar  odor  to  the  wood  and  berries, 
for  which  reason  the  American  public 
never  cared  for  the  fruit.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  berry  known  as  the  Baskoop 
Giant  which  is  not  only  large  in  size, 
but  the  strong  flavor  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Besides  these  I  found  a  'black 
currant  that  appears  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Baskoop  Giant,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  many  of  the  berries  on 
bushes,  properly  cultivated,  reaching  a 
size  twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  black 
currant. 

As  to  cultivation  and  propagation,  the 
black  currant  is  one  of  the  hardiest  fruits 
grown,  and  does  best  on  rather  moist, 
but  not  wet  land,  hut  will  not  do  well  in 
extremely  warm  southern  climates.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  root  cuttings 
set  out  in  the  early  Spring,  and  I  think 
better  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
them  where  the  hot  noon-day  sun  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  hedge  of  some  kind.  Plow 
the  land  well  and  deep,  add  well-rotted 
manure.  Deep  plowing  is  essential,  al¬ 
though  the  plants  root  well  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  they  like  good  mellow 
earth  beneath  with  the  earth  well  packed 
around  the  plants.  I  should  recommend 
the  rows  to  be  5  ft.  apart  and  the  plants 
4  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.  As  stated  before 
the  roots  are  well  to  the  surface  and  cul* 
tivation  must  of  necessity  be  very  shal¬ 
low.  Black  currants  are  good  feeders 
and  after  plants  are  established,  require 
some  plant  food  to  be  supplied  each  year. 
After  the  third  year  cut  out  all  old  wood 
and  burn  it  up.  Keep  the  black  currant 
away  from  the  common  and  wild  cur¬ 
rants  and  away  from  all  white  and  red 
currants  and  gooseberries,  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  appended  spraying  rules  you  will 
have  little  if  any  disease  troubles,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  the  better  or  improved 
black  currant.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  hungry  for  the  better 
kind  of  black  currants  and  you  should 
eventually  find  a  steady  market  for  your 
crop,  for  they  undoubtedly  make  one  of 
the  very  best  jams  and  jellies  known, 
which  for  medicinal  use  in  had  colds  has 
more  virtue  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
drugs  on  the  market,  all  claims  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Spray  in  early  Spring  before  leaves 
open,  with  lime-sulphur,  after  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  3-3-50,  and  arsenate  of  lead  3  lbs. 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux  may 
be  used  to  advantage  after  fruit  is  picked- 
Never  drench  the  plants.  w. 

Maine. 


METCALFS 

CSeeds  of  known  Origin 


It  pays  to  know  where  your  seeds  come  from. 
We  guarantee  the  origin  of  all  Metcalf’s  Seeds 
to  be  exactly  as  stated.  Our  Clover  Seed  is  gen¬ 
uine  American-grown,  not  European.  Our  Al¬ 
falfa  Seed  is  also  domestic  northern-grown, 
hardy  and  dependable.  Our  “Grimm”  Alfalfa 
is  really  “Grimm,”  purchased  direct  from  a 
farmers’  association  in  Idaho,  branded  and 
sealed.  “Look  for  the  Tag  on  Every  Bag”  of 
Metcalf’s  Seeds,  telling  the  analysis. 

A  Canadian-Grown 

1  J  Alberta  Cluster 


A  Cluster  (not  a  Tree  variety)  imported  direct  from 
Northwest  where  these  Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  ker¬ 
nels  have  thin  hulls  and  big  fat  meats.  Measured  bushels 
often  weigh  48  lbs.  Yields  of  80  bushels  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Packed  in  three-bushel  heavy  bags.  Freight  paid 
on  9  bushels  or  more.  Bags  free. 

American-Grown 
V  Medium  Red 

We  guarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  Red  and  Mamnioth 
Clover  to  be  genuine  American-grown.  This  Seed  is  hard¬ 
ier  and  far  safer  than  the  European  Seed  now  being  widely 
offered.  Every  hag  of  our  seed  carries  analysis  tag  stating 
purity  and  germination  of  the  contents.  Freight  paid  on 
one  bushel  or  more.  Bags  free. 


CLOVER 


FREE 


Catalog  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Send  for  our  64-page  illustrated  Catalog  of  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds.  It  describes  a  complete  line  of  Seeds  for  Field, 
Market  and  Home  Gardens.  Write  forthe  Catalog  today; 
ask  for  Samples  of  Field  Seeds  which  interest  you. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

WRITE  TODAY 


A  Book  of  Delightful  Surprises 

F'or  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and 
many  new  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  including 
Vick’s  Famous  Asters,  the  world’s  stand¬ 
ard.  Get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  America’s  oldest  catalogue  seed  house. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Valuable  in¬ 
structions  on  planting  and  care.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  of¬ 
fered  : 

Two  Lovely  New  Sweet  Peas 

The  President  Harding — A  peach  red  or 
salmon  cerise  suffused  orange.  New’  col¬ 
or  in  Sweet  Peas.  Awarded  British  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Certificate  of  Merit.  Per  pkt. 
25c. 

The  Defiance. — The  reddest  of  all  red 
Sweet  Peas.  Retains  its  color  even  in 
brightest  sunlie-ht.  Per  nkt.  25c. 

A  New  Orange  Pansy 

Saint  Knud. — A  delightfully  distinctive 
color  in  Pansies,  shading  from  a  dark 
orange  in  the  center  to  a  lighter  shade 
toward  outer  edge.  Per  pkt.  25c. 

New  Rosy  Cerise  Geranium 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Gloede. — A  most  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  of  rosy  cerise  with  large  dou¬ 
ble  flowers  having  unusually  long  stems. 
Plants  each  35c. 

The  above  are  just  a  flew  of  the  newer 
specialties  which  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  book. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Secure  New  Customers 

We  will  send  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
who  orders  any  of  the  above  specialties 
and  mentions  this  advertisement  a  copy 
of  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  and 

Six  Gladiolus  Bulbs  FREE 

If  you  want  the  book  before  you  order 
anything  write  for  it  today.  It’s  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  A  post-card  is  sufficient. 

James  Vick’s  Sons 

39  Slone  Street  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Flower  City 


ROHRER’S  Sure 

SEEDS 


Direct  to  you 
from  the  “Gar¬ 
den  Spot  of  the 
East.” 

Rohrer’s  Sur e-p a y 
Seeds  have  proven  re¬ 
liable  under  the  strict¬ 
est  tests  for  purity, 
high  germination  and 
vigor.  Our  catalogue, 
which  offers  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  merit, 
will  show  you  how  to 
secure  highest  quality 
seeds  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teedor  your  money  back. 

Catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 

P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

/%  BMOKETOWN  p_ 

DOX  H:  Lancaster  Co..  1  **• 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 
Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Garden 
Seeds 

1925 

Catalog 

FREE 


“Pure  Seed  Corn” 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  produced  last  year 
some  extra  fine  Seed  Corn.  We  have  a  good 
assortment  of  well  selected  varieties  this  sea¬ 
son — both  White  and  Yellow.  Our  27  years 
of  experience  enables  us  to  select  only  the 
best  strains. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  ASSORTMENT— 

1  20c  Pkt.  Giant  Stringless  Beans 
I  15c  Pkt.  Wetsel  Little  Gem  Peas 
1  10c  Pkt.  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
1  10c  Pkt.  White  Spine  Cucumber 
1  10c  Pkt,  Columbia  Celery 
1  10c  Pkt.  Perfecto  Cantaloupe 
Value  75c.  All  for  50c.  Postpaid.  Large 
Catalogue  Mailed  Free  also. 

Wetsel  Seed  Company 

Box  340A  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


/-l _ •  _  Q^_  J  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 

Gnoice  oeea  Gorn  Yellow  Dent;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  90?5  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Older  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha,  Barley,  Cornellian 
Oats;  Cobbler, Russet, Green 
Mt.  Potatoes;  Cornell  No.  11 
Corn.  State  grown  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeaye  Falls,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Sweef  Glover  Seed  £f!  gXJSStt 

if  bought  before  March  25,  Samples  on  request. 
J,  W.  ISEXBAKGER  Lutllowville,  N.Y. 
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Harts’ 


Seeds  for  Home  and 
Market  Gardeners 

High  in  quality,  reasonable  in 
price.  Selected  especially  for  garden¬ 
ers  who  want  the  best  vegetables  for 
table  and  for  trade. 

Bountiful  Stringless  Beans 

Absolutely  stringless;  remain  ten¬ 
der  and  brittle  longer  than  most 
sorts.  A  superb  early  and  heavy 
producing  Snap  Bean  for  market. 

Early  Wonder  Beet 

An  improved  Crosby.  Blood-red 
flesh;  globe-shaped,  medium-sized; 
small  tops  and  tap  roots.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  early  and  late 
market  garden  sort. 

Our  new  Catalogue  E  listing  seeds 
for  market  and  home  gardens  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 


VijiiMTedoAf 
foiYow  c&fUi 

ROSS  BROS.CO. 


CATALOG 


and  Year  Book.  128  pages  profusely 
illustrated.  Free  for  the  asking. 

It  lists  Seeds  and  Needs  for  your  Farm 
or  Garden  and  Flower  Bed.  (425) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Established  in  your  Grand  -  Dad’s  Day,  1845 


s 


PLUM 


EARLY  FRUITING 

WAN  ETA 

S  Large,  beautiful,  red,  delicious,  strong  grow-^ 
er,  early  bearer.  Usually  bear  2nd  year.  2-3  ffc, 

2  yr.  roots,  1  yr.  tops  65c  each.  10  for  $6.00. 
FREE  BOOK  See  other  prices  of  this  and  j 
other  plums  and  trees  and  seeds  in  new  FREE 
catalog.  Sent  on  request.  Write  to-day. 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  j 

Carl  Sonderegger .  Pres,  3231 P  Court  St.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


You  can  have  3  to  5  tons  more  cabbage  per  acre. 
My  free  cabbage  and  cauliflower  book  tells  how. 
Explains  superiority  of  Danish  seeds  and  methods 
of  cuitivation.  Other  valuable  information. 
Drop  a  postal  in  the  mail  today.  Just 
say  “send  book.” 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  ol  pure-bred, 
high  yielding  Danish  Seeds 
Box  R  Lima,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK* 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


SWEETCORN  GOLDEN  GIANT 

80  eta.  lb.  ,  $1 — i  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $15  per  100  lbs.  F.  O.  B. 
90%  Germination  Guaranteed.  BERT  S.  BROWN.  Hollis,  N.  H. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED-"  While  Blossom  ’’ 

Fancy,  scarified  seed,  direct  from  grower.  Write 
for  sample  and  price.  E.  J.  GERMAN.  Trumansburg.  N.Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED;S'V'J.'.",r,Ti 

Both  hulled  and  unhulled  seed.  E.  T.  WATTERS,  Port  Murry.  N.  J 


for Sale-“ WILSON”  SOY  BEANS 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  $4.40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford  Del. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler  ?antdoeSCar^rn°«? 

farm.  Write  N .  A.  BAKER  A  SONS,  Falrport,  N.Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices.  100— 50c i  500—  *1.10  ;  1  000— 
S3,  postpaid.  Express,  collect  •  1,000— $1.85;  5,000— $5, 
Other  plants  in  season.  Write  for  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 


ASPARAGUS  Roots  and  Seeds 

WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties.  RHUBARB 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  -  Seaford,  Delaware 


Notes  from  Missouri 

Starting  with  Peonies. — I  find  that 
members  of  the  big  family  of  The 
It.  N.-Y\  occasionally,  through  some  sort 
of  telepathy,  strike  hands  with,  one  an¬ 
other.  An  old-line  American  with  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  Mayflower  period,  and  still 
living  near  the  “rock-bound”  coast  bf 
New  England,  finds  a  common  com¬ 
munion  with  me  in  the  love  of  flowers, 
and  has  fired  me  with  a  new  enthusiasm. 
My  study  of  flowers,  short  as  it  has  been, 
has  already  admitted  me  into  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  beauty  and  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  a  new  brotherhood.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  that 
royal  flower,  the  peony.  Years  ago  a 
,  few  roots  were  included  in  an  order  for 
nursery  stock,  hut  their  subsequent  life 
attracted  only  a  languid  observance. 
Two  years  ago  my  New  England  friend 
with  a  splendid  generosity  presented  me 
with  divisions  of  19  different  kinds  with 
the  prediction  that  when  their  blooms 
appeared  my  neighbors  would  “sit  up 
and  take  notice.  ’  The  spark  of  interest 
thus  kindled  soon  grew  into  a  flame. 
Catalog  lists  of  peonies  and  directions 
for  their  culture  were  eagerly  studied 
and  acquaintanceship  with  them  grew 
fast.  Through  my  new  knowledge  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  old  neglected  plants 
were  fair  representatives  of  their  fam¬ 
ily  and  that  among  them  was  the  famous 
Festiva  Maxima,  the  old  queen  of  white 
peonies,  but  whose  rule  is  now  being 
challenged  by  younger  aspirants.  In¬ 
vested  now  with  a  new  importance  and 
value  the  old  plants  were  dug  up  from 
their  obscure  and  unsuitable  quarters 
and  after  being  multiplied  by  dividing 
their  large  root  clumps,  were  given  a 
place  of  honor  and  publicity  in  the  new 
flower  garden  which  had  been  laid  off 
in  front  of  the  house  and  was  under  our 
eyes  even  when  at  rest  on  the  front 
porch.  When  late  Fall  came  I  treated 
the  peony  beds  to  a  mulch  of  old  manure 
and  then,  in  a  fervid  solicitude  to  bless 
them  with  every  favor  in  my  power,  I 
gave  them  a  second  covering  of  fresh 
poultry  droppings,  putting  an  extra  quan¬ 
tity  directly  over  the  crowns.  After¬ 
wards,  to  my  dismay,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  violated  a  fundamental  law  of 
peony  culture,  which  positively  forbids 
the  application  of  fresh  manure  and 
particularly  that  of  poultry,  as  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  roots  by  the  leaching  down 
through  the  hollow  stems  of  nitrogen 
solution.  I  am  very  careful  now  to  obey 
this  and  all  the  other  orthodox  laws  but 
nevertheless  candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  next  Summer  I  was  able  to 
discern  very  little  injury  as  the  result  of 
my  indiscretion,  and  even  that  little 
was  open  to  some  doubt. 

Fine  Varieties — The  next  year  my 
unseen  friend  duplicated  his  first  gift 
with  a  box  that  contained  a  company  of 
the  highest  nobility  of  the  peony  king¬ 
dom,  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
most  aristocratic  lineage,  whos'e  presence 
invested  the  whole  garden  with  a  new 
glamour.  There  was  the  snowy  Le 
Cygne,  scoring  close  to  perfection,  rank¬ 
ing  the  highest  of  all ;  there  was  the 
famous  Therese  of  adorable  beauty  and 
satiny  complexion ;  Solange,  with  fea¬ 
tures  fascinating  under  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  rouge ;  the  daintily-blushing  Lady 
Alexandra  Duff ;  massively  handsome 
Jules  Elie,  Monsieur  Martin  Cahuzac 
and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  two  nabobs 
from  Ethopia  as  well  as  other  distin¬ 
guished  characters.  For  this  royal  com¬ 
pany  the  choicest  bed  in  all  the  garden 
was  reserved,  occupying  the  best  position 
with  the  deepest,  richest  well-drained 
soil.  Here  my  aristocrats  all  showed 
themselves  last  Summer  and  grew  to  a 
fair  stature.  Several  formed  buds  and 
would  have  bloomed,  but  T  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  this  precocity.  Instead, 

I  rebuked  it  by  pinching  off  the  buds. 
It  was  jealous  affection  for  my  aristo¬ 
crats  that  prompted  me  to  do  this. 
Would  I  permit  them  to  bloom  and  per¬ 
chance  fail  to  display  the  transcendent 
beauty  to  which  our  senses  were  all  at¬ 
tuned?  Never.  They  must  wait  another 
year  to  store  up  strength  and  vitality  for 
’the  supreme  test.  There  must  be  no  pre¬ 
mature  effort  that  might  fall  short  of 
highly-pitched  anticipations. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


New 

Cortland 

Apple 


Have  Some  Cortland  Apples ! 

Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal  for  new  fruits!  Dr. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  says,  “The 
Cortland  cannot  he  surpassed  by  apples  grown  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  improved  McIntosh.”  A  wonderful 
new  apple  as  a  big  profit  maker  in  the  orchard  and  a  de¬ 
licious,  healthful  fruit  for  your  own  table.  In  offering  the 
Cortland,  old  reliable  Green’s  Nursery  again  shows  its 
leadership  in  supplying  the  finest  varieties.  These  include 
over 

300  Growing  Things 

for  adding  beauty,  value  and  pleasure  to  your  lioiqe,  and  money  to  your 
income.  Fruit,  nut,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  Of  all  kinds;  berry  bushes, 
grape  vines,  flowering  shrubs  and  climbing  vines;  roses,  perennials,  hedges, 
garden  roots,  etc.  A  wonderful  selection  of  healthy,  hardy,  true-to-name, 
vigorous  and  productive  trees  and  plants — sold  under 

Terms  More  Liberal  Than  Ever  Before — 

Discounts  for  cash  and  extra  discounts  for  early  orders.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
if  desired.  We  pay  transportation  charges — see  catalog. 

Send  for  Green’s 
1925  Catalog,  FREE 

A  book  full  of  Interest  and  helpful 
information,  useful  to  you  in  get¬ 
ting  the  most  out  of  your  land  and 
home  in  profit  and  —  pleasure. 

Write  today  for  your  copy. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

6315  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  CORTLAND 
APPLE  TREES  NOW 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Price  List  Free 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


For  Salc-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  sizes.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches. 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFAIL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


JFLoo-t  G-rafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100— *3.50.  1,000 
up.  lower  prices. HUNTER  E.  MARKLE,  Martinshuro,  W.  Va. 


20,000  Pear  Psylla  Per  Tree 
Were  Killed  With 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  1924-  (P.  134).  The  trees  were 
not  injured  by  the  treatment  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  Psylla  escaped. 

Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  B  Dust  is  a  simple, 
effective  and  economical  remedy  for  Pear  Psylla  and 
Apple  Aphis.  Dust  the  material  on  the  trees  and  the 
moisture  in  the  air  liberates  hydrocyanic  gas,  the  most 
effective  insecticide  known. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send  you  a  hundred  pound 
drum  of  B  Dust  for  eleven  dollars  f.o.b.  Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  18  -L  which  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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lOO  bushels  of  Oats  per  acre.  Catalog  gives  details 


If  you  believe  in  Good  Seed,  answer  this  ad!  Here  is  offered  to 
you  a  list  of  clean,  sound,  hardy  varieties — a  complete  line  of  kinds 
suited  to  your  section.  Sowing  such  Seed  on  your  farm  this  Spring 
is  going  to  please  you,  and  pay  you  too.  Mail  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post-card,  get  the  new  FREE  CATALOG  and  you'll  be 
starting  right  for  a  more  prosperous  1925.  Indeed  you  will! 


Hoffman's1 

EXTRA  QUALITY 

Clovers 


Potatoes 
Grains  Grasses 

Soy  Beans 
Field  FehS 


Because  more  Eastern  farmers  sow  them  every 
year,  Hoffman’s  Clovers  must  pay!  Four  big 
reasons  are:  They  are  Clean — Pure — Sound — 
Hardy !  Produced  on  clean  fields,  then  cleaned 
clean.  Xot  mixed  with  weeds.  Of  the  new  crop 
and  tested.  Come  from  the  North  and  with¬ 
stand  severe  weather.  Sow  this  seed — it  pays ! 

The  leading  standard  varieties  of  Potatoes — 
some  of  them  Certified  Seed.  Good  quality 
stock.  All  the  Spring  Grains,  Barley,  Wheat, 
Rye,  Speltz,  Buckwheat,  etc.  Pasture  Grasses 
including  a  special  Permanent  Mixture.  Field 
Peas  and  many  varieties  of  Soy  Beans  with  full 
cultural  directions.  In  all — a  complete  list  of 
Quality  Seed. 


Here  is  a  rar e-quality  Seed  Corn.  Good,  dry, 
sound,  well-matured  corn — cared  for  right  over 
the  Winter.  Tests  92%  to  98%  germination. 
Eight  kinds,  Early  varieties  for  husking,  good 
heavy  croppers,  splendid  Silo  Corns.  Costs  you 
only  about  50c  an  acre.  Worth  many  times  more, 
anyway  this  year.  Demand  heavy.  Samples 
FREE. 


Heavy 
Yielding 
Se'edO&ts 
7  Varieties 


Hardy 
Northern  Grown 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


Such  a  complete  list  of  valuable  Oats  is  not 
offered  elsewhere.  Some  Certified  kinds — one 
special  “Side"’  Oats — several  “tree”  or  “branch¬ 
ing”  types.  All  proven  good  yielders.  Stiff- 
strawed  kinds.  Sound,  white,  heavy  clean  seed 
— all  of  it.  Samples  free.  Be  sure  to  inspect 
this  stock  before  you  would  buy  elsewhere. 

Three  strains,  genuine  U.  S.  Seed.  The  fa¬ 
mous  ••Northwest”  brand,  true  Grimm  Alfalfa 
and  very  fancy  Kansas  Seed.  All  strictly  clean 
—tests  average  over  99%%  pure.  Here  is  the 
finest  lot  of  valuable  Alfalfas  to  he  had  any¬ 
where.  Sowing  such  seed  insures  the  success 
of  your  crop.  Ask  for  free  samples. 


Get  this  Book — order  your  Seeds 
from  it.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  will  pay  you, 
same  as  they  are  now  paying  hosts  of 
others.  This  Catalog  and  Seed  Sam¬ 
ples,  FREE.  Ask  for  them  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  t 

Box  15 

Landisville,  County  Pa. 


This  Book  is  written  for  practical 
farmers.  Gives  facts  that  help 
you  to  grow  bigger,  finer  crops. 


Orchard  Notes 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab 
and  Apple  Blotch 
in  Ohio 

Part  I 

A  Series  of  Experiments. — The  horti¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  1922,  began  a  new  series 
of  spraying  experiments  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  for  control  of  apple  scab  and  apple 
'blotch — two  of  the  more  serious  fungous 
diseases  prevalent  in  that  section  of  our 
State.  These  spraying  tests  which  are  to 
he  continued  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years,  now  have  yielded  three  seasons’ 
returns  in  much  fine  fruit  and  unusually 
interesting  and  valuable  data.  In  these 
new  experiments,  it  is  true,  we  for  the 
most  part  have  been  forced  to  make  use 
of  fungicidal  materials  with  which  all 
who  spray  orchards  are  already  quite 
familiar.  Up  to  the  present  time,  in¬ 
deed,  copper  and  lime  and  sulphur  are 
the  only  substances  upon  which  we  con¬ 
fidently  may  depend  in  combating  de¬ 
structive  fungi.  However,  judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  we  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  yet  remained  something 
to  learn  from  use  of  these  familiar  ele¬ 
ments  in  various  proportions  and  corn- 


prepared  or  “commercial”  lime-sulphur 
solution,  and  the  commercial  dry  or 
powder  form  were  to  be  used  in  these 
tests.  Other  fungicidal  materials,  should 
any_  be  discovered  and  available  for  use 
during  the  period  of  our  new  series  of 
spraying  tests,  were  to  be  promptly  given 
careful  trial  in  comparison  with  the 
Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur  sprays.  For 
this  fresh  campaign  of  experiments  in 
spraying  for  apple  scab  and  apple  blotch 
it  was  our  desire  to  secure  orchards  suf¬ 
fering  extreme  infection  by  these  fungous 
diseases. 

Badly  Infected  Orchards. — For  the 
tests  in  scab  control  we  chose  an  orchard 
of  Rome  Beauty  trees  30  years  of  age, 
located  in  Meigs  County,  Southeastern 
Ohio.  Both  foliage  and  fruit  of  this 
orchard  had  been  seriously  diseased  by 
scab  for  a  number  of  years.  The  severity 
of  infection  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  “check  trees”  (those  that  have 
been  left  unsprayed  for  comparison)  have 
produced  an  average  of  only  six-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  perfectly  sound,  scab-free 
apples  in  the  three  years  that  our  new 
test  has  now  run.  This  orchard  was 
divided  into  27  plots  to  be  sprayed  with 
different  fungicides  of  various  strengths 
and  combinations.  For  our  blotch  con¬ 
trol  experiments  a  20-year-old  orchard  of 


Spraying  an  Apple  Orchard  in  Southeastern  Ohio 


binations.  We  were  aware  that  the 
original  formula  for  making  Bordeaux 
mixture,  at  the  time  this  copper-lime  com¬ 
pound  was  first  used  in  this  country, 
more  than  one-third  of  a  century  ago, 
called  for  12  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and 
15  lbs,  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Soon  thereafter  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recommended  a 
somewhat  modified  formula,  12-8-50  com¬ 
bination  of  the  same  elements.  This 
modification,  in  the  light  of  experience 
of  more  recent  years,  is  an  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  one. 

Lessening  the  Copper. — Eventually, 
however,  the  dangerous  properties  of 
strong  copper  sprays  became  widely 
recognized.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
gradual  lessening  of  proportions  of  cop¬ 
per  and  lime  to  water  until  the  com¬ 
monly  termed  “standard  Bordeaux”  of 
various  State  experiment  stations  reached 
the  comparatively  mild  formulas  of  6-6- 
50,  4-6-50.  4-4-50  and  3-5-50.  And  yet 
(he  more  dilute  of  these,  containing  but 
25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  copper  re¬ 
commended  in  the  original  formulas, 
proved  to  maintain  efficiency  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide.  Nor  had  its  caustic  qualities  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  foliage  and  fruits  under  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,  been  wholly 
eliminated. 

A  Standard  Rule. — In  our  new 
series  of  experiments,  to  lessen  possible 
danger  of  injury  to  trees  and  fruits  by 
use  of  the  more  dilute  “standard  Bor¬ 
deaux”  containing  3  lbs.  of  copper  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  and  in  order  con¬ 
veniently  to  maintain  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  of  copper  and  lime  in  the  variously 
modified  or  weakened  Bordeaux  sprays 
which  we  proposed  to  use  in  comparison 
with  the  so-called  standard  strength,  we 
adopted  the  rule  of  using  three  parts  by 
weight,  of  high-grade  hydrated  lime  to 
one  part  of  copper  sulphate.  Thus  com¬ 
pounded,  our  various  Bordeaux  mixtures 
would  contain  different  weights  but  same 
proportions  of  copper  and  lime,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  3-9-50,  2-6-50,  1-3-50  and  %-2%- 
50.  In  addition  to  these  widely  differing 
strengths  of  the  copper-lime  compound 
being  used  in  competition  each  with  the 
other  it  was  planned  that  they  should  be 
impartially  subjected  to  comparison  with 
lime-sulphur  sprays  in  epntrol  of  apple 
scab  and  apple  blotch.  Both  the  ready- 


Ben  Davis  trees,  located  in  Washington 
County,  30  miles  distant  from  the  Rome 
Beauty  orchard  above  described,  was 
selected.  This  orchard,  oh  account  of 
extreme  prevalence  of  blotch,  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  salable  or  even  usable  fruit  for 
several  years.  It  was  situated  on  very 
thin,  poor,  upland;  the  trees  were  very 
low  in  vigor  and,  in  addition,  badly  in¬ 
fested  by  San  Jose  scale.  It  was,  in  al¬ 
most  every  respect,  as  badly  an  afflicted 
orchard  as  could  be  found  in  all  Southern 
Ohio.  This  block  of  trees  was  divided 
into  14  plots  upon  which  various  sprays 
were  to  be  used  each  year. 

Spray  Equipment.  —  The  equipment 
for  spraying  these  orchards  consists  of 
power  outfits  of  standard  type.  Spray- 
guns  are  used  in  applying  the  liquids. 
The  old  Rome  Beauty  orchard  so  ex¬ 
tremely  affected  by  scab  when  the  ex¬ 
periments  began,  is  given  five  sprayings 
each  season,  as  follows : 

1.  A  basic  or  “all-over”  application  of 
commercial  lime-sulphur  of  %  strength, 
just  as  the  leaf-buds  are  swelling  in  early 
Spring.  Even  the  “check”  trees  receive 
this  dormant  application. 

2.  A  thorough  spraying  “in  the  pink” 
of  the  blossom-buds,  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  fruit-bud  clusters  are  fully  exposed  to 
view.  This  is  the  most  important — the 
critical  one — in  control  of  apple  scab,  and 
like  all  other  sprayings  should  be  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly  done. 

3.  The  “open  calyx”  or  first  after- 
bloom  application  just  as  the  petals  of 
the  blossoms  are  about  done  falling. 

4.  The  “two-weeks”  spraying,  from  10 
to  14  days  following  the  open  calyx  treat¬ 
ment. 

5.  The  “10- weeks”  application.  This 
spraying,  somewhere  near  10  weeks  after 
the  open  calyx  treatment,  in  the  latitude 
of  South-central  Ohio,  usually  is  made 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  July. 

No  poisons  are  used  in  sprayings  Nos. 
1  and  2.  Arsenate  of  lead,  1%  lbs.  to 
each  50  gallons  of  fungicidal  spray,  used 
in  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. 

Blotch  Spraying. — In  spraying  for 
control  of  apple  blotch  we  have  followed 
exactly  the  same  schedule  of  treatment 
as  that  above  described  for  *  apple  scab 
with  the  addition  of  a  “four  weeks” 
(after-bloom)  application  in  between 
(Continued  on  Page  409) 
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BULBS 


All  newer  varieties. 
Wood  sized  bulbs,  sure 
to  flower.  Wonderful 
shades  and  colors.  Easy 
to  grow.  Will  make  a 
gorgeous  show  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  big  bargain,  to 
make  many  new  custo¬ 
mers.  Bought  from  cata¬ 
log  would  cost  many  times 
this  price. 

To  make  this  the  biggest 
bargain  of  the  season,  we  will 
also  include  a  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  Rose  and  a  Spirea  Van 
Houttei,  the  most  beautiful  of 
shrubs,  sent  at  proper  time  for 
planting,  without  extra  charge. 

Entire  Collection  Prepaid  for  $2.00 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Points  West  and  Canada  add  30c. 
Big  variety  Fruit,  Evergreens  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines, 
Bushes,  Barbery,  Privet,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  etc.,  sold  direct  to  you. 

Write  for  special  reduced  prices. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Desk  129  Westminster,  Md. 


BeautifulGladiol  i 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directionst 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TOKSHOSES 

)  4  Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for  every 

/  4  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 

/•,  ifefc  r|4  and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 

;  1 . / if  cream  of  the  world’s  produc- 

rJtb .  l-  /.  tions.  “Dingee  Roses”  known 

as  the  bent  for  75  years.  Safe 
•'£,  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 

"  ^  r*te  ^or  a  c°Py  °f 

^ [  JE  "31  Our  "New  Guide  to  Ro»e  Culture” 

V‘ x  W  for  1925,  ,l’*  FREE’ 

Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingree  Roses” 
yj§r  in  natural  colors.  It  s  more  than  a  catalog— it’s 
V2T  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 

Leadino  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  395,  West  Grove,  Pa 

Salzer's  Asters  famous  everywhere.  *To  Intro¬ 
duce  our  Quality  Seeds,  to  make  new  frienda 
and  customers,  we’ M  send  you  a  20  FT.  ROW 
OF  ASTERS,  assorted  colors,  for  lOcts.  pomfc 
.  paid.  Or  a  20  ft.  row  NASTURTIUMS  lOcts., 
Jor  a  20  ft.  row  PANSIES,  lOcts.  All  three  25cta. 
'Biggest  Seady*Iu«  evjULfiffer£<L  Dopitmissjt. 
s*  u.  K \jn  of  Mixed  SWEET  PEAS 
for  2 

Write  for  Salzer'a  138  Page  Free  Seed  Book.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  growing  information, 
also  wonderful  aeed  specials.  Send  2  names  of 
other  aeed  buyers  and  we'll  seudyou  absolutely 
FREE  a  20  ft.  row  of  SWEET  PEAS. 

JOHN  A-  SALZER  SEED  CC. 

Box  23J  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


Kemp’s  Wonder  Gladioli  and  Dahlias 

Big  Special  Get-Acquainted  Offers,  Good  Until  April  1st 

Kemp’s  big  get  acquainted  Gladiolus  collection  contains 
25  large  flowering  bulbsof  my  worldwide  famous  Gladioli, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.00,  Dahlia  collection  contains  3  vari¬ 
eties  large  flowered  double  Dahlias.  Sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00.  Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 

Every  Rural  Home  Flower  Garden  should  contain  these 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  useful  flowers.  No  other 
flowering  bulbs  are  more  easily  grown  and  but  few  others 
give  the  large  measure  of  returns  in  annual  beauty  and 
satisfaction. 

Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Illustrated  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Catalogues  free. 
Please  say  which 


J.  A.  Kemp,  Glad-Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  18-G,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


GLADIOLI 

PIERCE  BULB  CO. 


30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40  Fan¬ 
cy  Bulbs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf¬ 
fled,  $3.  Guaranteed  to  Blossom. 

West  Medway,  Mass. 


GLADIOLI 


100  bulbs,  very  best  mixture,  $1.25  ; 

500  for  #6  ;  1,000  for  $10. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  Hatchville,  Mass. 


One  Dollar  Bri,^s  Your  Door 

75  Splendid  Mixed  Gladiolus 

O  II  I  D  C  and  our  interesting  prices  on  many 
^  °  ^  other  bulbs,  plants  and  seeds. 

P,  WARD  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


NEW  GLADIOLUS^ 

all  different,  including  ruffled,  plain  petaled,  blue 
and  lavender  varieties.  All  for  $1  cash,  or  $1.10  C. 
O.  L>.  MAPLERI0GE  GLAD  GARDENS  R.  2  Geneva,  N  Y. 


GLAD  I O  LI-20  Bulbs-AII  Different-Si 

Best  varieties  only.  Golden  Measure,  White  Won¬ 
der,  etc.  List  free.  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.Y. 


TIlC  n  A  mm  TIP  Beautiful  garden  accessory, 

IllCi  uLAUlULUo  planted  in  April, Mayand 

a  xxxj  unm/iunuu  june  will  give  dowers  ttu  late 
frost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtahuii,  Ohio 


Flowers  for  a  Dry  Place 

Will  you  give  a  list  of  flowering  an¬ 
nuals  aud  perennial  herbaceous  flowers 
that  will  be  most  likely  to  .succeed  along 
the  margin  of  oak  grove?  The  soil  can 
be  enriched  by  bone  meal  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  of  course,  but  natural¬ 
ly  the  trees  will  get  the  major  share  of 
it.  It  is  a  case  of  having  to  do  with  the 
above  conditions,  or  nothing.  No  other 
spot  is  available.  I  realize  that  the 
conditions  are  hard.  Last  year  the  beds 
were  a  failure.  F.  E.  B. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

In  such  a  situation  the  soil  is  usually 
hard  as  well  as  sterile.  It  should  be 
well  worked  and  enriched,  and  would 
probably  respond  to  lime.  If  not  densely 
shaded  shallow  rooting  plants  should  do 
fairly  well,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
plants  that  demand  a  deep  moist  soil. 
Among  annuals,  supposing  the  locality  to 
he  sunny,  French  and  African  marigolds. 
Zinnias,  Oalliopsis,  Petunias,  Calendulas, 
California  poppies  and  Shirley  poppies, 
and  cockscombs  will  all  be  very  desirable, 
also  Cosmos.  Sweet  Alyssum  and  an¬ 
nual  pinks  would  be  excellent  at  the 
edge. 

Perennials  should  be  confined  to  those 
that  do  not  demand  a  deep  moist  soil. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  those  that  you 
find  most  desirable,  but  think  your  loca¬ 
tion  would  be  too  dry  for  larkspurs, 
Irises  and  lilies.  Coreopis  lanceolata  and 
perennial  Gaillardias  should  give  plenty 
of  bloom,  also  the  old-fashioned  biennial 
rose  campion  or  mullein  pink.  The  com¬ 
mon  lavender-flowered  Funkia  or  plan¬ 
tain  lily  is  very  accommodating  where 
there  is  not  much  moisture.  Hemerocal- 
lis  or  day  lily,  in  its  various  forms,  espe¬ 
cially  the  beautiful  H.  Thunbergii, 
grows  well  for  us  in  just  such  a  loca¬ 
tion,  and  is  very  showy.  Garden  forms 
of  our  native  Asters  would  be  very  de¬ 
sirable,  and  also  columbines,  which  give 
great  variety  of  color,  and  are  attractive 
when  not  in  bloom.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  in  the  vicinity  of  Asheville 
could  give  further  suggestions  as  to  or¬ 
namental  plants  suitable  for  this  locality. 
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Twice  the  \klue 
in  Plant  Food- 

hut  not 

Twice  the  Price/ 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 
For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  station— haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the  field 
— drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  brices. 


International 
Multiple -Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI 


international  JIgricultural  Corporation 


Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name  _ 


Address 
Town _ 


State.. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiu 


Alfalfa  Growers!  Market  Gardeners! 

Use  “PHOENIX”  Brand  of  agricultural  limestone  (or  agstone)  for  your  soil. 

The  finest  ground  for  the  price. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  booklet.  Order  early. 

Connecticut  Agstone  Company,  Inc. 

Danbury  ^  ( Formerly  The  Stearns  Lime  Co.)  Connecticut 


PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR -and  drive  it  tomorrow 

Use  GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  ENAMEL 


IT  COSTS  ONLY 


is  the 


time 


/t  NYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO  ENAMEL,  It  takes  only  two 
or  three  hours  to  apply  and  it  cries  overnight.  You  can  paint  the  car  today  and  drive  it  to¬ 
morrow.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  follow  the  directions  and  you  are  sure  ot 
high-class  finish  that  lasts  longer  than  the  ordinary  10-coat  paint  job. 


GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO  ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks.  It  stands  all  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  one  coat  is  all  that’s  needed.  One  quart  is  all  that’s  needed  to  completely  paint  small 
cars  such  as  Fords,  Chevrolets,  etc.  For  large  cars  two  quarts.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes  in  all 
co’ors,  except  white,  and  costs  only  $3.00  a  quart.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  is  also  an  ideal  paint  for  Trucks, 
Tractors  and  other  Farm  Implements.  Also  for  furnaces,  it  stands  intense  heat.  Send  check  or 
high-grade  Top  Dressing.  IT  DOES  NOT  CRACK.  DEALERS  WANTED — Write  today  for  our 
;  liberal  terms  to  live  dealers. 


JOHN  DILL,  266  76th  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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A  Few  of  the  Many  Bargains 
Listed  in  Our  Catalogue 

Special  30  Days'  Cash  Sale 
To  Market  Gardeners 

(P.  P.  or  Express  Collect) 
Select  Elst  of  Strawberries 

PREMIER  .  $5.00  per  1000 

.  6.00  per  1000 

BIG  LATE  . 6,oc  per  looo 

CHESAPEAKE  .  6.00  per  1000 

PRIZE  (Kellogg's)  .  6.00  per  1000 

BIG  JOE  .  6.00  per  1000 

CRAWFORD  .  6.00  per  1000 

DR.  BURRILL  .  6,00  per  1000 

WM.  BELT  .  6.00  per  1000 

SAMPLE  .  6.00  per  1000 

WARFIELD  .  6,00  per  1000 

PAUL  JONES  .  6.00  per  1000 

GANDY  .  6.00  per  1000 

LUPTON  LATE  .  6.00  per  1000 

GIBSON  . 6,00  per  1000 

MARVEL  .  4.00  per  1000 

BIG  WONDER  .  4.00  per  1000 

DELICIOUS  .  4.00  per  1000 

DUNLAP  .  4.00  per  1000 

COLLINS  .  4.00  per  1000 

CHAMPION  E.  B .  10.00  per  1000 

PROGRESSIVE  E.  B .  8.00  per  1000 

GRAPES 

CONCORD,  1  Year . $30.00  per  1000 

CONCORD,  2  Year .  40.00  per  1000 

ASPARAGUS 

WASHINGTON.  1  Year.  .$10.00  per  1000 
WASHINGTON,  2  Year..  12.50  per  1000 

STANDARD,  2  Year .  8.00  per  1000 

STANDARD,  1  Year .  7.00  per  1000 

Not  less  than  1000  plants  sold  at 
this  special  cash  price. 

Big  Money  Saving  Catalog  Free 
fully  describing  our  complete  list 


Townsend’s  Better  Home 
Garden  Values 

Sent  POSTPAID  at  the  special  price. 
200  Dr,  Burrill,  the  Million  $  Straw¬ 
berry — special  price  .  $1.26 

100  PREMIER — special  price  . [  1,25 

60  The  NEW  PRINCE — spec,  price,  1  25 
100  FORD,  the  New  Wonder— special 

price  .  1,25 

Townsend’s  Big  Late — spec,  price  1.25 
CHESAPEAKE — special  price...  1.25 
60  Lord  Salisbury — special  price....  1.25 


Big 

price  . . . .  i,oo 

100  World’s  Champion  Ever-Bearing 

Strawberry  .  2,60 

100  Progressive  E.  B.  Strawberry.  .  .  1.60 
250  Best  Early-to-Late  Strawberry.  .  1,50 
1000  Best  Early-to-Late  (3  varieties)  5.00 
25  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B.  Raspberry.  .  1.75 

100  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B,  Raspberry..  5.00 

1000  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B.  Raspberry ..  25.00 

25  The  New  Katherine  Red  Raspb’y  4.00 

GRAPES 

10  Concord  1-year-old  vines . $1.00 

10  Conoord  2-year-old  vines .  1,50 

10  Conoord  3-year-old  vines .  3.00 

10  3-year-old  vines,  6  varieties .  2.00 

6  Caco,  5  Hubbard,  5  Crystal  White  3.00 
10  Plum  Farmer  Bk.  Rasp.  tr.  pts.  2.00 
10  Aus.  Lu.  Dewberry .  2.00 

DAHLIAS 

Rainbow  dahlia  collection,  100  varieties 
Entire  stock  of  a  leading  florist 

1  to  10  20c  each;  50  tubers  for . $5.00 

Large,  well-branched  Calif,  Privet ...  6o  ea. 
Mail  us  your  order  now.  Plants  delivered 
at  your  door  at  proper  planting  time,  all 
oharges  prepaid. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 


25  VINE  STREET, 
SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 
varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.Y. 


PflTATflEQ _ Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, Green  Mt.,Heav>  w’t,Kose, 

|U  I  H  I  UCO  Queen, KsetjSiswBj&pldg.Others.C.FORD.Fiahera.NT 


Read’s  Green  Mountain.  New  Out-yields  others. 
Rec.  130  bus.  to  acre.  Absolutely  rust,  proof.  No 
smut.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  A.  Read,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Cabbage^ 


True  namsn  uannead.  imported  dlrec 
from  Odense,  Denmark.  #2  per  11 
postpaid.  C  J.  ST1KFOHO  Cortland,  N.  1 


eeds 
Bed 


This  tool  is  more  than  a  harrow — it  is  a  tool  that 
will  prevent  that  25  per  cent  loss  of  productivity 
caused  by  weed  growth  on  the  average  farm.  The 

sharp,  penetrating  teeth  go  down  deep,  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  soil  and  bring  the  weed  roots,  rootstocks  and  the 
underground  stems  to  the  surface. 

John  Deere-Syracuse 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 


Particularly  adapted  for  gritty  land  where 
deep  cultivation  is  required.  Does  not  clog — 
weeds  and  trash  work  to  center  and  pass 
through  opening.  Teeth  are  clipped  onto  bar 
— no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them — adjustable 
for  different  soil  conditions.  Runners  have 
steel  shoes;  adjustable  hitch.  Teeth  and 
frame  of  high  quality  steel. 


Furnished  in  any  width 
from  a  single  section,  31 
inches  wide,  up  to  six  sec¬ 
tions,  16'  10".  Your  John 
Deere  dealer  can  supply 
as  many  sections  as  you 
require;  also  tractor 
hitch. 


Use  this  harrow  and  be  certain  of  a  clean,  produc¬ 
tive  field.  Write  for  booklet.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  HX-4  37. 
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MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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Fruit  Setting  of  the  J.  H. 
Hale  Peach 

When  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach  was  in¬ 
troduced  it  became  immediately  popular. 
The  good  characteristics  of  the  fruit  it¬ 
self  were  so  apparent  that  a  peach  grower 
or  buyer  could  hardly  help  falling  in  love 
with  it.  Its  appearance  was  unusually 
fine ;  the  quality  of  the  flesh  was  good ; 
and  the  shipping  qualities  of  the  fruit 
were  unexcelled.  Naturally,  large  plant¬ 
ings  were  made  and  the  growers  expected 
great  things  from  this  variety.  As  some 
of  these  young  orchards  began  to  come 
into  bearing,  it  became  apparent  that 
while  the  fruit  was  almost  perfect,  the 
tree  had  several  faults.  The  crotches 
were,  in  many  cases,  poorly  formed,  and 
were  rather  susceptible  to  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  The  fruit  buds  would  not  stand 
as  severe  cold  even  as  the  Elberta.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  serious  fault  of  the  va¬ 
riety  was  its  inability  to  mature  a  full 
crop.  About  one-third  of  the  peaches 
that  set  would  mature  and  become  mar¬ 
ketable  peaches,  while  the  rest  of  the 
crop  would  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  then  cease  to  develop.  For 
some  years  the  cause  for  this  condition 
was  difficult  to  determine.  Peaches  had 
generally  been  considered  self-fruitful.  In 
fact  our  commercial  varieties  had  nearly 
always  been  planted  in  large  blocks  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1923  Blake  and  Connors  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  reported 
that  apparently  the  variety  was  self- 
sterile  under  New  Jersey  conditions. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  failure  of 
the  J.  II.  Hale  peach  to  set  fruit  under 
Michigan  conditions,  a  project  was 
started  by  the  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
the  J.  H.  Hale  orchard  of  F.  M.  Barden 
near  South  Haven,  during  the  Summer 
of  1924.  The  outstanding  results  of  that 
work  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


No.  Bios-  No.  Per 
sours  Ferti-  Peaches  centage 


Pollen  Used 

lized 

Matured 

Set  • 

J.  H.  Hale 

( Self-fertilized) 

. . . 4471 

0 

Kalamazoo  . 

...  716 

252 

35.2 

South  Haven  .  .  . . 

...  483 

169 

34.9 

Elberta  . 

...  145 

52 

35.8 

Banner  . 

...  176 

68 

38.6 

Check  Elberta 

( Self -fertilized) 

...  117 

45 

38.4 

A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  that  j 
the  J.  H.  Hale  failed  to  set  a  peach  when 
a  total  of  1471  blossoms  were  sacked 
during  blooming  season  and  left  to  pol- 
linize  themselves.  All  of  these  blossoms 
were  brushed  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush 
when  in  full  bloom  to  insure  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  pollen.  In  doing  this 
it  was  noticed  that  the  J.  II.  Hale  has 
very  little,  if  any,  free  pollen.  Elberta 
was  used  as  a  check,  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  with  the  exception  that  the 
sacked  Elberta  blossoms  were  not 
brushed,  set  45  peaches  out  of  117  blos¬ 
soms,  or  a  percentage  of  38.4.  Pollen  from 
Kalamazoo,  South  Haven,  Elberta  and 
Banner  used  on  emasculated  J.  H.  Hale 
flowers  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory 
set  of  fruit  in  all  cases. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is  a  late-bloom¬ 
ing  variety,  and  Elberta,  Kalamazoo  and 
Banner  are  usually  in  full  bloom  two  or 
three  days  ahead  of  that  variety.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  quite  large  numbers  of 
blossoms  that  open  late  so  that  there  is 
pollen  of  these  varieties  present  when 
J.  H.  Hale  is  in  full  bloom.  South 
Haven  has  an  advantage  when  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  pollinizer  for  J.  H.  Hale,  as  it 
blooms  with  that  variety.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  in  Michigan  are  planning  on  planting 
orchards  of  J.  H.  Hale  and  South  Haven. 

Many  growers  are  wondering  whether 
or  not  they  should  plant  J.  H.  Hale 
even  with  pollinizers.  Of  course  the 
risks  are  greater  when  growing  a  va¬ 
riety  that  is  unable  to  set  fruit  itself. 
The  weak  points  with  regard  to  the  J.  H. 
Hale  tree  must  also  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  the  variety  is  so  popular 
on  the  market  and  brings  such  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  that  its  production  is  desirable 
from  that  standpoint.  It  is  believed  that 
under  Michigan  conditions,  at  least,  the 
planting  of  J.  H.  Hale  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  provided  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  insure  an  abundance  of  pollen 
of  some  other  variety  during  blooming 
season  with  which  to  set  the  J.  H.  Hale 
crop.  STANLEY  JOHNSON. 


$1500 


l>er  Acre  Yield 

,  Mrs.  F.  Maitland  received 
i  $1500  from  an  acreofEmlong’s 
L ,  Blue  Ribbon  Strawberries  last 
year  .1 6><9  Emlong  Plants  brought 
.  E.  W.  Moele,  of  Minn.,  $65.  $1000 
per  acre  is  usual  for  growers  who 
keep  to  our  plants.  You  can  do  as  well! 
Plants  we  send  you  will  be  of  same 
strain  as  those  above. 

Every  Plant  Guaranteed 
to  LIVE  and  GROW 

Long,  sturdy  roots  developed  by 
Emlong’ s  exclusive  cultural  methods  in 
ideal  virgin  soil  assure  you  quick, 
sturdy  plant  growth  and  heavy  yield 
i  of  big  berries,  the  easy  kindio  sell.  Our 
’  plants  thrive  under  severest  condi¬ 
tions.  Emlong’s  plants  are  all  certain¬ 
ties,  You  take  no  risk.  Every  plant 
■hipped  is  guaranteed  to  live. to  grow, 

,  to  produce.  Be  sure  of  results.  Profit 
I  by  our  51  years  experience. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  Why  pay  big 
'prices  for  strawberries?  Grow  them 
yourself.  Special  Garden  Collections 
of  finest  varieties  at  big  savings.  $100 
in  cash  prizes  for  best  yields.  FREE 
catalog  tells  all  about  it, 

FREE  Book  tells 
about  MASTODON 

Biggest,  sweetest,  most  produc-  1  Q  Dill 
tiveofall  Everbearers.  AO  Pill 

AlfrPfl  New  coreless  Black-  A  fhf 
JUllCU  berry,  tremendous  " 
cropper,  bears  second  year.  Berries  2  inches 
long,  and  sweet  as  honey. 

Get  fact*  from  our  1925 
Catalog.  Contains  valuable, 
reliable  information  on 
preparing  ground,  care  of 
plants,  etc.  Advanced  cor¬ 
rect  guide  to  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Roses,  Gladiolus, 

Hedge  plants  and  Shrubs. 

Based  on  51  years  of  develop¬ 
ing  superior  strains.  You  need 
this  book.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

NOTE — it  is  FREE! 

HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONS 
Box  31  StevensvHIe,  Mich. 


- - — yfflnmrii 

Jumbo  9fB§ 

Strawberry v  JH  jfg 

A  Big  Money  Maker 

Forty-two  years  in  the  Strawberry  busi¬ 
ness  has  taught  me  that  the  big  money 
is  made  with  very  early  and  very  late 
varieties.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  very 
late  varieties  because  they  yield  more. 
The  biggest  and  best  of  these  is  the  new 
Jumbo. 

Originated  right  herein  Oswego  County 
where  I’ve  watched  it  from  the  first.  Has 
sold  for  $1  a  quart  wholesale  on  NewYork 
market.  Plants  are  strong  growers;  yield¬ 
ing  immense  crops  of  very  large  berries* 
Those  who  plant  the  Jumbo  Strawberry 
this  Spring  will  make  big  profits.  My 
plants  are  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
strongly  rooted. 

Prices:  10  Plants,  $1;  25,  $2:  100,  $6;  1,000, 

$50.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Write  for  FREE 
1925 

describing  early,  med¬ 
ium,  late  and  ever- 
bearing  Strawberries 
and  other  Small  Fruits. 

L.  J.  FARMER 

Box  251  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


isWithout  a  Name.  Write  for  our  1925  Berry 
Plant  Sales  Book  and  read  our  extraordinary 
offer  of 

$250.00  for  a  Name 

With  the  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book  we  will  send  you 

a  package  of  pansy  seeds  for  the  lady 

of  the  home.  CTTOT 

The  book  itself  Is  valuable,  containing  cultur-  0  p  kAyo  t 
al  suggestions  and  giving  full  information 

regarding  our  line  of  Small  Frulta,  Seeds, 

Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  tonight. 

Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman  Nurseries 
Box  335  Bridgman,  Michigan 


TWO  MILLION 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get 
all  the  fine  roots.  They  start  well  in  their 
new  home.  They  are  true  to  name.  Grown 
right.  Priced  right.  Packed  right.  You 
want  that  kind  for  your  Spring  planting. 
Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Allen.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Delmar,  Del 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


399 


“For  Bumper  Crops 
and  Better  Prices” 

CLOVERS — Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clovers.  All  Northwestern  grown 
seed. 

POTATOES — Certified  Russets,  Mich¬ 
igan  Grown.  Certified  Cobblers, 
South  Dakota  Grown. 

OATS— Keystone  (53-11)  and  Patter¬ 
son  (66-11)  Oats.  Developed  by 
Penna.  State  College  Experiment 
Station.  Among  the  highest  yielders 
in  the  State  by  test. 

All  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Our  extra-quality  farm  seeds  are  sold 
with  a  money- back  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Samples  of 
seeds  desired  gladly  sent  on  request.  3 

RE1ST  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  501-A,  Lancaster,  Lane.  Co.,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  *select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $-1.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  hulk). 

The  brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We  have 
made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly.  K.  &  W. 
Seeds  are  dependable,  hardy  ;  just  what 
you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc., 

Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  325. 

KENDALL  C&  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


© 


Here’s  What  You  Waited 
For—Seed  Bargains 


.  My  regular  full 
size  packets  of  tested  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds  are  nearly  all  reduced  to 
6  cents  this  year.  Shrubs,  bulbs,  and 
flower  seeds  are  also  priced  at  a  new  low 
figure. 

NEW  CATALOG  FULL  OF  SEED  BARGAINS 

If  you  haven’t  my  new  catalog,  send  for  it  right  ' 
away.  It  isn’t  as  fancy  as  usual  because  I  used 
the  extra  cost  to  reduce  prices,  and  it  will  save 
you  money  on  eve.  y  order  you  send.  Order  today 
from  me  and  tell  your  neighbors  that  prices  are 
lower  and  seeds  are  better  at  Henry  Field’s. 

I  pay  the  postage  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  back. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  RADIO 

Listen  in  on  my  station  KFNF. 
Always  something  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  pleases 
everyone. 


HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.ffiW’X 


GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott's  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville, 0. 


HIGH  TEST  SEED  CORN 

Learning  and  Early  Mastodon,  the  two  best 
varieties  for  ensilage  with  actual  test 
of  over  95#  germination. 

Learning  $2.50  per  bu..  Early  Mastodon  $2.75 

per  bu.  Check  with  order.  Bags  free. 
Freight  paid  to  2nd  zone  on  10  bu.  orders. 
Good  seed  is  scarce  this  year  so  order 
now  as  our  stock  is  limited. 

E.  MANCHESTER  6  SONS  :  WINSTED,  CONN.  I 


Crops  in  New  England 
Apple  Orchards 

We  have  about  a  thousand  apple  trees 
on  our  lake  shore  property.  These  trees 
have  been  placed  seveu  years  and  are- 
commencing:  to  bear  some  now.  We  feel 
that  they  must  have  pretty  constant  care 
during  the  Summer  and  at  the  same  time 
cannot  expect  to  get  from  the  trees 
enough  to  pay  for  this  labor.  The  rows 
are  40  ft.  apart  and  the  trees  in  the 
rows  20  ft.  apart.  We  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  raised  more  or  less  cul¬ 
tivated  farm  crops  and  I  am  wondering 
if  there  isn’t  some  special  crop  that  a 
man  could  raise  that  would  be  salable  and 
return  us  somewhat  of  a  larger  income 
than  we  are  getting  from  ordinary  farm 
crops.  c.  s. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  land  is 
more  or  less  in  clean  cultivation  now 
rather  than  in  sod,  there  are  at  least 
three  different  crops  that  could  be  sug¬ 
gested,  any  one  of  which  I  think  would 
be  more  profitable  than  ordinary  farm 
crops,  such  as  corn  and  potatoes.  These 
crops  are  Winter  squash,  beans  and 
strawberries.  Beans  are  quite  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  to  grow  between  small  trees 
because  they  do  not  need  to  be  planted 
until  the  spraying  is  done  and  most  of 
the  team  work  completed — say  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  J une,  and  they  can  be  pulled  or 
harvested  before  the  fruit  is  picked  in 
the  Fall.  If  a  good  variety  is  chosen, 
beans  planted  with  a  machine,  and 
worked  with  machines,  when  the  plants 
are  dry  so  as  to  avoid  distribution  of 
bean  rust  and,  further,  if  the  beans  are 
pulled  with  a  machine  puller  the  amount 
of  labor  entailed  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  a  fair  profit  can  be  re¬ 
alized.  Much  of  the  work  of  cleaning, 
picking  and  marketing  the  beans  can  be 
done  after  the  Fall  work  in  the  orchard 
is  over  and  when  one  needs  something 
for  the  men  to  do. 

I  understand  that  the  fruit  growers  in 
Grand  Isle  County  for  15  years  or  more 
have  practiced  bean  culture  in  both  small 
orchards  and  older  ones  where  the  trees 
are  well  asunder,  and  have  done  this  work 
with  very  satisfactory  returns. 

Hubbard  squash  or  other  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  which  can  be  held  several  weeks, 
or  even  months,  before  marketing,  are, 
likewise,  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  in 
orchards.  Squash  seed  need  not  be 
planted  until  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June  and  the  crop  can  be  harvested 
before  the  apples  are  picked.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  experiment  station 
orchard,  my  predecessor,  Prof.  Stuart, 
grew  several  crops  of  Hubbard  squash 
in  the  orchard,  and  was  able  to  work  the 
land  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
vines.  I  believe  his  plan  was  to  place 
the  hills  so  that  the  land  and  trees  could 
be  cultivated  at  least  the  first  half  of  the 
Summer.  Hubbard  squashes  are  easy  to 
grow,  a  pretty  certain  crop,  and  seem 
most  always  to  sell  at  a  very  fair  figure, 
provided  one  has  facilities  for  storing 
them  at  least  for  a  time  until  the  Fall 
glut  is  out  of  the  way  and  the  demand 
becomes  good.  We  have  grown  Hub¬ 
bard  squashes  on  the  college  farm  in  an 
experimental  way  for  upwards  of  12 
years,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I 
speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  in 
this  matter. 

Strawberries  are  also  a  good  crop  to 
grow,  provided  you  have  land  suited  to 
the  berries,  and  have  easy  access  to  a 
good  market.  To  be  sure,  with  straw¬ 
berries  the  crop  comes  the  second  year 
after  setting  the  plants,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  further  that  the  separation  of 
the  plants  in  rows,  so  as  not  to  articulate 
completely  with  the  wheel  tracks  of  the 
sprayer,  is  a  point  to  be  looked  out  for. 
It  would  be  my  opinion  that  with  pre¬ 
arrangement  with  dealers  a  large  supply 
of  strawberries  could  be  marketed  right 
here  in  Burlington,  for  there  are  great 
quantities  shipped  in  each  season  due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  local  supply.  A 
great  bulk  of  the  work  with  strawberries 
comes  between  the  middle  of  May  and 
the  10th  of  July  and  need  not  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  orchard  work. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 

Vermont  Agricultural  College. 


“You’re  always  late,”  she  said  indig¬ 
nantly.  “You  were  late  at  the  church 
the  day  we  were  married.”  “Yes,”  he 
answered  bitterly,  “but  I  wasn’t  late 
enough,” — Credit  Lost. 


a  Y*n  oc  Emit 

drneiTrees 


Grown  in  New  England 


A  third  of  a  century’s  experience  has  taught  us  to  grow  Fruit 
Trees  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States.  These  Trees  are  inured  to  long  Winters  and  low 
temperatures.  You  will  be  delighted  with  their  shapely  tops 
and  heavy,  fibrous  root  systems.  We  take  great  pains  when 
budding  and  packing  to  keep  every  tree  true-tO-name.  This 
year  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  Trees  especially  certified  by 
Prof1.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  and 
bearing  the  metal  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Barnes  Bros.  Bargains 

From  our  immense  and  varied  stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals,  we  have  selected  the  following 
'  Collections,  which  we  offer,  postpaid,  at  $1  each: 

Collection  No.  1 

25  Bushy  2-.vear  Privet  Hedge 

Plants  8-12  inches  high  $1.00,  Postpaid 

Collection  No.  2 

66  Small  Fruit  Plants,  only  $1.00,  Postpaid 

6  Blackberries  6  Raspberries  50  Strawberries 

2  Currants  2  Concord  Grape  Vines 

These  Plants  would  retail  at  $2.50 

Collection  No.  3 

The  Home  Apple  Orchard  for  $1.00,  Postpaid 

5  Choice  Apple  Trees— 1  Delicious,  2  McIntosh,  2  Baldwin 
All  Well-rooted  2-year  Old  Trees 

Collection  No.  4 

The  Standard  Fruit  Collection 

2  Peach  Trees  1  Cherry 

1  Plum  2  Pear  $  1  .OO,  Postpaid 

Each  Tree  a  different  variety  and  properly  labeled 

Collection  No.  5 

10  Concord  Grape  Vines 
_2_  Niagara  Grape  Vines 

A  Complete  Home  Vineyard  $1.00,  Postpaid 

Collection  No.  6 

25  Evergreens  for  $1.00,  Postpaid 

10  Norw’ay  Spruce  10  Pine  5  Arbor  Vitae 

All  Sturdy  One-year  Seedlings 

Get  up  a  club  among  your  neighbors  and  for  every  five  collec¬ 
tions  ordered,  you  may  select  one  for  yourself — all  six  for  $5.00. 

3  Helpful  Booklets  FREE 

On  request,  we’ll  send  you  our  Catalog  of  Or¬ 
namentals  and  a  Home  Planting  Book,  teeming 
with  practical  suggestions.  Write  for  these  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

BOX  8  The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Est.  1890  Y ALES V1LLE,  CONN 


LET’S  GET  ACQUAINTED? 

Try  these  BUSINESS  BUILDER  COLLECTIONS.  They  are  real  bargains  and  first  class 
ia  every  respect,  priced  lew  in  erder  to  acquaint  you  with  the  class  of  nursery  stock  I  sell 
and  to  make  you  a  permanent  customer.  You  will  not  only  be  pleased  with  the  stock  but 
with  the  saving  you  have  made.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  as  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  again.  Shipments  will  be  made  at  planting  time.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


FRUIT  TREE  COLLECTION 

12  First  Class  Fruit  Trees  for  $5.75 — Including  one  each  of  the  new  Cortland  Apple  and  Rochester  Peach. 
These  trees  are  two  years  old,  except  the  peach  trees  which  are  one  year  old,  first  class  in  every  respect 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

One  each  of  the  following  varieties:  Baldwin,  Cortland,  B.  I.  Greening.  McIntosh,  Spy,  Winter  Banana 
and  Wealthy  Apples:  Seckel  and  Bartlett  Pears;  Rochester,  Elberta  and  Bate  Crawford  Peaches. 


SMALL  FRUITS  COLLECTION 

12  Grape  Vines,  1  year,  6  Concord  and  C 


Niagara  . $1.00 

50  Ohio  Raspberry  Roots,  black  . 2.00 

25  Columbia  Raspberry  Roots,  purple .  1.00 

25  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Roots,  red .  1.00 

50  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  .  1-00 

100  Strawberry  Plants,  50  early  and  50  medium..  1.00 

6  Holt’s  Mammoth  Sage  Plants  .  1.00 

100  Genuine  Washington  Asparagus  Roots,  1  yr.  3.00 

SHRUB  COLLECTION 

10  Ibota  Privet,  very  hardy  . $1.00 

5  Barberry  Thunbergei  .  1.00 


5  Spirea  Van  'Houttei . $1.00 

1  Mock  Orange.  1  Forsythia  and  I  Indian 

Currant  . 1,90 

1  Pride  of  Rochester,  1  Hydrangea  and  1  Ja¬ 
pan  Quince  .  |,50 

(All  five  collections  for  $5.00) 

FLOWER  COLLECTION 

20  Large-size  Gladioli  Bulbs,  choice  varieties. .  .$1.00 


12  Iris,  mixed  . .  1.00 

4  Roses,  named,  2-yr.-old,  field  grown .  2.00 

5  Hardy  Phlox  Plants,  named  .  1.00 

4  Hardy  Chrysanthemum  Plants,  named  .  1.00 

4  Choice  Dahlia  Roots  .  |  .00 


.  A  postal  will  bring  you  my  complete  price  list  of  fruit  trees,  small  shrubs,  perennial 

plants,  roses  und  gladioli  bulbs. 

H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  Yates  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better— 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


SENSATION -One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  75c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Burbank  Tomato 

“The  Earliest  Tomato  in  the  World” 

Packet  15c  2  Packets  25c 

Seeds  delivered  at  your  door 

If  your  order  amounts  to  $1  or  more,  „  „„ 

we  will  send  you  free  1  packet  of  our  F  K  tli  t 
New  Dwarf  Golden  Carmine  Bean,  Catalog 
value  25c,  providing  you  return 
this  advertisement  with  your 
order.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Inc. 


Write  today 


15  Elm  Street 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


Established  in  18S6 


400 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7,  1020 


Million  Strawberry  Plants  i*ooo?*E£ 

berries.  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Flower  seeds.  Chicks.  111.  catalog 
free.  Mayer's  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  Box  537 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mrs.  Fllena  Woolf,  Dept.  ,N  Allegan,  Michigan 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market.  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato;  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:.  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — $1.50; 
1,000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tiflon,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
#1.85  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  *5;  10,000  for  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  pec  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island.  S.C. 


For  forty-six  years  our  customers’ 
successful  money-making  gardens 
and  bumper  crops  have  proved  Isbell’s 
Michigan  Grown  seeds  more  hardy, 
better  yielding  and  more  dependable. 
Isbell’s  seeds  yield  more  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  thoroughbred  stock  pays  better — 
breeding  tells  in  anything  that  grows. 


Pure  Bred 


Be  sure  of  your  seed.  If 

you  are  to  have  big  crops  and 
make  more  from  garden  and 
field,  seed  must  be  pure  bred. 

This  year  there  is  extreme 

shortage  in  all  kinds  of  seeds.  Order 
early.  Beware  imported  seed,  not  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  climate.  Do  not  take  chances 
—be  certain  by  planting  only  Isbell’s  Pure 
Bred  Seed.  Then  you  know  you  have  the 
best  seed  that  46  years  of  selection,  exper¬ 
imentation  and  development  can  produce. 


For  46  Years 

For  nearly  a  half  century 
Isbell’s  has  been  improving  seeds 
—developing  better  strains,  in¬ 
creasing  hardiness,  and  yield 
andimproving cleaning  methods. 

Every  ounce  of  Isbell’s  seed  is 
grown  under  strict  supervision, 
sorted  and  cleaned  in  our  perfectly  equip¬ 
ped  plant  and  then  tested  for  germination. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  certain 
that  all  the  seed  we  ship  is  true!  to  strain, 
adapted  to  soil  and  of  high  germination. 

The  1925  Seed  Annual  is  Ready  for  You 

This  book — which  has  become  the  buying  guide  for  more  than 
200,000  of  America’s  most  progressive  farmers— is  even  more  helpful  this 
year.  It  tells  you  how  to  determine  what  crops  are  best  for  each  purpose — 
what  strains  are  best  for  your  soil — how  to  prepare  the  soil — how  to  plant  for 
best  returns— how  to  care  for  the  different  varieties.  It  tells  you  how  to  select  seed.  And  it 
quotes  you  money-saving,  dlrect-from-grower  prices,  on  Isbell’s  Pure  Bred  Seeds. 

This  Book  Means  More  Money  for  You 

Send  for  your  copy  today!  It's  Free!  This  book— examined  at  your  lei¬ 
sure  in  your  own  home — gives  you  time  to  plan  your  crops  and  to  select  the 
right  varieties.  It  means  less  money  for  seed  and  more  profit  from  your  farm  and  garden.  It 
costs  you  nothing  but  may  add  many  dollars  to  your  income.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 


421  MECHANIC  STREET 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


Protect  Yourself — 
Order  Early 
Mail  Coupon 
Today 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
4215  Mechanic  St.  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  1925  Seed  Annual 
quoting  direct-from-grower  prices.  (jQy 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


Address _ 


IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 


Certified  Genuine  Grimm 

by  Idaho  Pure  Seed  Commissioner 

Wendelin  Grimm  brought  the  original  stock  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  to  this  country 
in  1857.  This  stock  has  been  improved  to  a  still  hardier  strain  through  years 
of  propogation  in  the  famous  alfalfa  seed  district  of  Idaho.  Severe  climatic 
conditions  of  this  region  have  resulted  in  eliminating  the  weaker  plants,  leaving 
only  the  hardiest  to  produce  the  seed  sold  under  the  Blackfoot  Brand  label. 
This,  coupled  with  extreme  care  in  growing  and  preparing,  insures  buyers 
of  Blackfoot  Brand  that  the  seed  they  buy  under  this  label,  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  of  exceptionally  high  purity  and  germination.  Insist  on  Black¬ 
foot  Brand,  then  you  will  get  genuine,  Certified  Grimm.  Look  for  the  red 
tag  and  the  Blackfoot  Brand  before  you  buy.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


The  Important  Question  i 
of  Pollination 

(Continued  from  Page  391) 

Northwestern  Greening,  Oldenburg,  Rome 
Beauty,  Tompkins  King,  Wealthy,  York 
Imperial,  and  Yellow  Newtown  have 
been  found  to  be  either  only  partially 
self-fertile  or  completely  self-sterile.  In 
Maryland,  Stayman  Winesap  will  not 
cross-fertilize  Winesap,  McIntosh,  York  i 
Imperial,  Jonathan,  or  Rome  Beauty,  : 
while  Grimes  Golden  is  considered  one  j 
of  the  best  pollenizers. 

Other  Fruits. — AH  varieties  of  pears 
may  he  considered  as  either  partially  or 
completely  self-sterile.  Anjou,  Bose, 
Clapp,  Kieffer,  Lawrence,  Sheldon,  and  | 
Winter  Nelis  are  good  pollenizers  for 
Kieffer.  There  is  a  great  variation  among  j 
plums  with  regard  to  sterility,  though  as 
a  rule  all  Japanese  and  native  plums  are 
self-sterile.  Of  the  European  or  Do- 
mestica  plums,  Agen,  Italian  Prune, 
Reine  Claude,  and  Shropshire  have  been 
found  self-fertile  and  German  Prune, 
Quacken'boss,  and  Tragedy  self-sterile.  Al¬ 
though  inter-sterilities  undoubtedly  exist 
little  information  is  available  on  this 
point  in  America.  J.  H.  Hale  is  the 
only  peach  that  has  so  far  been  found 
to  be  self-sterile,  and  all  the  varieties 
that  have  been  tried  as  pollenizers  with 
this  variety  have  been  successful  as  such. 
All  sweet  cherries  so  far  tested  have 
proven  self-sterile,  while  all  of  the  com¬ 
monly  sour  cherries  are  self-fertile.  Na¬ 
poleon,  Bing,  and  Lambert  are  all  inter- 
sterile,  and  Downer  fails  to  set  fruit  with 
Windsor.  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Re¬ 
publican,  and  Coe  have  given  generally 
satisfactory  crops  when  used  as  pollen¬ 
izers.  No  raspberries,  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries  have  ever  been  observed  to  be  self- 
sterile.  The  Agawam,  Blowers,  Eldorado 
and  Mersereau  blackberries  and  Lucretia 
dewberry  are  self-fertile,  though  the  Rath- 
burn  and  McDonald  blackberries  are 
either  partially  or  completely  self-sterile. 
Grapes  have  long  been  a  source  of  inter¬ 
est  in  this  connection.  Varieties  with 
erect  stamens  like  Agawam,  Concord, 
Niagara,  Catawba,  Campbell  Early,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Empire  State,  Moore  Early,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  Worden  are  self-fertile  while 
varieties  with  reflexed  stamens  like  Bar¬ 
ry,  Brighton,  Herbert,  Lindley,  Salem 
and  Wilder  are  self-sterile. 

Planting  for  Cross-pollination.  — 
How  close  must,  varieties  be  to  provide 
cross-pollination?  In  favorable  years 
bees  may  carry  pollen  between  varieties 
over  a  mile  apart,  but  in  seasons  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  at  blossoming  like  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1921  they  can  be  none  too  close. 
There  are  two  ways  of  handling  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  an  orchard  of  one  solid  variety — 
either  by  'grafting  or  budding  a  branch 
in  each  tree  to  the  variety  desired  as  a 
pollenizer  or  by  working  over  an  entire 
tree  here  and  there.  If  the  former  sys¬ 
tem  is  adopted  the  fruit  on  the  grafted 
branches  will  be  lost  because  it  will  not 
pay  to  harvest  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
plan  of  working  an  entire  tree  to  one 
variety  makes  it  possible  to  receive  some 
return  from  the  crop  it  bears.  Yet  the 
lone  garden  tree  could  well  afford  to  have 
a  single  branch  worked  to  some  other  va¬ 
riety.  A  favorable  scheme  is  to  top- 
work  every  third  tree  in  every  third  row, 
which  places  a  pollenizer  adjacent  to 
every  standard  tree  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  With  the  new  orchard  a  good 
plan  is  to  plant  alternate  blocks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  three  or  four  rows  wide. 
At.  all  events  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  overlooking  the  question  of  pollina¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  trouble  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  easily  remedied. 

H.  E.  TUKEY. 


Culture  of  Garlic 

Take  cloves  of  garlic  and  plant  them 
with  the  point  up,  about  %  in.  deep.  The 
ground  must  be  finely  worked  and  well 
manured.  The  point  of  the  “clove”  must 
be  V2  in.  below  the  surface. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  MRS.  E.  L.  p. 


Kind  Gentleman  :  “You  wouldn’t  be 
in  jail  now  if  you  had  learned  a  business 
and  gone  in  for  yourself  when  you  were 
young.”  Sad  Convict :  “But  that’s  just 
what  I  did  do.  I  worked  in  a  mint.” — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


I 


Is  your  land  yielding  a  satisfactory 
profit?  Here’s  an  amazing  new  FREE 
book  that  tells  how  to  make  it  yield  1 
$500  to  $1200  per  acre.  Thousands 
are  making  these  profits.  Others,  who 
have  only  a  very  small  space  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  strawberries  free  and  making 
cash  profits  of  $50  to  $200  besides.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  — a  postal  will  do  — 
and  we’ll  send  you  your  copy.  This  book 
also  tells  about  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes.  Remember  it’s  FREE.  (16) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2116  -  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Our  beautiful,  colored  catalog 
will  help  you  make  qxxick  straw¬ 
berry  money.  Describes  our 
many  profitable  varieties  of  pro¬ 
ductive  straw  berry  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Wonderful  Next)  Ever- 
bearexr— the  Sensation  of  adecade. 
Also  raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  currants,  asparagus  and 
Ornamentals.  Send 
for  your  free  copy 
today.  Established 
1885  and  still  growing. 

We  ship  direct  at 
wholesale  prices — 
special  rates  if  you 
order  NO  IF. 


DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON  ber^n^ou^y^&an 


Strawberry  Plants 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  Just  the  kind 
you  want  to  plant  for  a  big  crop  of  fruit  next 
Spring.  You  get  good  plants  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed 
and  will  please  you  as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 


100 

500 

1000 

5000 

Aroma  . 

. .$  .85 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$23.75 

Big  Joe  . 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.) 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Bubach  (Imp.) 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Campbells  Early  .. 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

. .  1.00 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  . 

..  1.10 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

Eaton  . 

.  .  1.00 

3-25 

6.00 

28.75 

Ford  . 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  . 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Improved  Hefflin 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Lupton  . 

..  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Premier  . 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

, .  .70 

2.25 

4.00 

18.75 

Sample  (Imp.)  .  . . 

.  .  .85 

2.75, 

5.00 

23.75 

Wm.  Belt  . 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Champion  E.  B. .  . . 

. .  1.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

Progressive  E.  B.. 

..  1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

35.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  Iree  catalogue 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


r^nrr’c  BERRY, 

.CARFFS  plants 


and  long  experience  have  built  a  *ar#fe  8act 
ceseful  business.  Our  stock  is  reliable  and 
as  good  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name;  centrally  located,  packed  and 
I  shipped  promptly  with  great  care.  We  havel40O 
acres  of  rich  land  upon  which  to  grow  them. 

Chur  new  catalog  is  brimful  of  helpful  in- 


That  secure  highest  prices  for; 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  yon.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


RASPBERRIES  5!-Regis  Everbearing^ 


$2.50 

J per  100; 

$18  per  1,000.  Herbert  and  Cuth- 
bert,  $3.50  per  100;  $25  per  1,000.  Snyder  Blackberry, 
$3.50  per  100;  $20  per  1. 000.  Superb  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry,  $1.50  per  100;  $10  per  1,000.  Barberry  Thnmbergii, 
extra  nice.  $2  per  10;  $15  per  100.  Other  leading  varieties 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  All  guart’d.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hootick  Falls.  N.T. 


■‘TRUTH  ABOUT” 

GET  IT  ^  DAD 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  Idlewild  Farms 


STRAWBERRIES 

and 

OTHER  THINGS 
IT’S  FREE 
Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


^trauiharru  Plante  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
ullaWuorij  rldHIS  plants.  Prices  very  n 


log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING 


moderate.  Cata- 
Ctyde,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Basil  Perry.  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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WUUUUIUI  value  111  a  VJvJLIllL  .srs^rsrrr*^^  lafe; ,  ^  p-.- 

roof  barn  —  staunch,  roomy,  no  h  •/  7  W  ;?&i 

waste  space.  Materials  .  .  .  JL  ^Br  #  1 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Home  No.  537  ^PwBK 

rooms  and  bath ;  roomy  porch ;  ^  .  . . 

vestibule  opening  Built-in  fea-  <2  L; 

tures.  Materials . ^  . ...  ... _ ; .. 

Get  Gordon-Van  Tine  Prices 
Before  You  Build!  «■«* 


Save  9 200 to  $2,000 on  YourHome  or  Barn  /  J|| 

Write  for  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  latest  prices  on  your  building.  /  i|ttf 
Our  Free  Books  will  show  you  how  to  save  30%  to  50%  on  your  /  /l5|!| 
spring  building — homes,  barns,  lumber,  mill  work — anything  you  / 

need  in  building  material.  / Kp| 

200,000  Customers  / jK§|i 

We  ship  direct  from  our  forest  mills  to  / 
your  station  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
complete  satisfaction.  Buy  at  wholesale. 

Ready-Cut  saves  30%  labor  and  18%  lumber  waste. 
Material  furnished  not  Ready-Cut  if  desired.  ^ 

Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure  U 

We  will  figure  your  Lumber  bills  on  any  job,  with-  \  \ 
out  charge.  If  you  don’t  find  just  the  home  or  barn  \ 
you  want  in  our  Books,  write  us,  enclosing  your  \ 
lumber  bills  and  get  Free  Estimate  and  lowest  \ 
freight-paid  prices.  1 

5,000  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BARGAINS 

Lumber 
Shingles 
Lath 
Buffets 
Cabinets 
Flooring 

Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed 


Real  bargain  in  a 
gambrel-roof  barn.  All 
framing  cut-to-fit.  Strong 
braced  rafter  roof.  Write 
for  specifications. 


iu\ldto9^ 


Books 

200  Home 
Plans 

1  Book  of 
I  Barns 

I  Building 
1  Material 
f  Catalog  i 


mmm 


Windows 

Doors 

Bathroom 

and 

Plumbing 

Supplies 


Mouldings 

Stairs 

Furnaces 

Wallboard, 

etc. 


Roofing 

Screens 

Paints 

and 

Varnishes 

Glass 


Ready-Cut 
Easy  to 
Build 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


Modern,  scientific 
type.  Large.low  win¬ 
dows,  hinged  at  top, 
admit  sunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  windows 
1  ight  feeding  passage 
at  back. 


ESTABLISHED  1065 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

513  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 

FOUR  MILLS 

Davenport,  la. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chehalis,  Wash. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 

20- Year 
Guarantee! 

We  are  the  only  concern 
in  the  building  business  that 
gives  you  a  20-year  guaran¬ 
tee  on  your  home. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

513  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 


□  Build  a 


□  Repair  a 


This  house  provides  both  air  and  sunshine.  Note  roof 
windows — plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced,  fire-resistant  roofing. 
A  wonderful  value. 


America’s  greatest  value.  Ready-framed  corn 
crib,  8-ft.  sections.  Best  Yellow  Pine,  nails,  hard¬ 
ware,  paint — all  materials  furnished  complete. 
Any  handy  man  can  build  it. 


Name. 


Address. 


N?  402  30x42 


r  Poultry  i 
House  N?  479 
12*  20 


Hod  House 
No  482 

24  x  30 


pjg|  — -- 

%  -  "  " 

We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station. 

Buy  from  mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
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New  England  Notes 

Local  Apples. — It  has  been  pleasant 
and  somewhat  significant  in  the  last  few 
weeks  to  find  some  of  the  restaurants  in 
Boston  advertising  “Fresh  Apple  Pies, 
Made  from  New  England  Apples.”  It  has 
taken  us  a  long  while  to  reach  the  point 
where  anyone  has  deemed  it  an  advantage 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  home-grown 
fruit.  Even  the  efforts  of  our  farmers 
to  improve  their  packing  methods  and 
the  appearance  of  their  fruit  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  western  advertising.  It 
has  remained  for  the  New  England  grow¬ 
ers  to  form  their  own  organizations,  ahcl 
to  bring  pressure  ..to  bear  at  different 
points  of  contact.  /  Where  this  has  been 
done,  the  results  have  appeared  im¬ 
mediately  in  an  increased  demand  for 
New  England  apples. 

Co-operatiox  Sales. — Without  ques¬ 
tion  the  apple  industry  in  New  England 
is  looking  up.  Many  orchards  which 
were  planted  several  years  ago  are  just 
coming  into  bearing,  so  that  an  increased 
supply  of  fruit  is  entering  the  market 
from  Plymouth  County,  Bristol  County, 
Middlesex  County  and  other  sections. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  less  increased 
planting  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
than  in  the  eastern  sections,  but  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  hill  growers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  set  out  more  trees  in  the  near 
future.  Much  additional  planting  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  Essex  County.  Indeed,  all 
of  the  counties  close  to  Boston  are  re¬ 
acting  to  the  demand  for  home-grown 
fruit  which  is  now  being  felt  there.  The 
Nashoba  fruit  growers  have  pointed  the 
way  to  satisfactory  and  profitable  co¬ 
operation.  Many  difficulties  have  had  to 
be  overcome  in  the  establishment  of  their 
packing  plant,  but  the  wheels  seem  to 
have  been  well  greased  now,  and  the 
business  is  going  along  thriftily.  The  as¬ 
sociation  employs  one  skilled  man  who 
operates  the  packing  plant  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  Winter  spends  his  time 
among  the  growers,  giving  them  advice 
and  helping  them  in  their  work.  The 
varieties  of  apples  being  planted  are 
mostly  McIntosh,  Baldwins  and  De¬ 
licious,-  although  in  one  or  two  instances 
a  somewhat  extensive  planting  of  Stay- 
man  has  been  planned. 

Standard  Boxes. — At  the  union  meet¬ 
ing  in  Worcester  recently  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  about  the  standard 
bushel  boxes  which  are  now  being  used. 
It  seems  that  the  fruit  growers  commonly 
use  a  box  with  a  permanent  riser.  After 
these  boxes  have  had  some  use,  they  are 
often  re-sold  to  the  vegetable  growers, 
but  the  latter  like  boxes  without  risers. 
There  is  an  opinion  in  some  quarters, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  all  the  boxes  with  tacked-on  risers 
which  could  be  removed  when  the  boxes 
reached  the  hands  of  the  market  garden¬ 
ers. 

Pear  Growing. — Although  apples  are 
being  planted  somewhat  extensively,  there 
Seems  to  be  little  disposition  to  plant 
pears,  which  is  rather  strange  because 
the  better  grades  of  pears  always  sell 
well  in  the  Boston  market.  I  think  that 
growers  who  can  ship  in  a  large  number 
of  Beurre  Bose  each  season  find  them 
very  profitable  indeed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Beurre  Bose  is  not  a  very  strong 
growing  tree,  but  it  can  be  grafted  on 
some  other  variety,  perhaps  Bartlett  or 
Clapp’s  Favorite. 

A  New  England  Fruit  Show. — The 
fruit  growers -of  Massachusetts,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  Maine  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  are  planning  for  a  fruit  show  to  be 
held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  the 
last  three  days  of  October  and  the  first 
day  of  November.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  is  opening  its 
building  for  this  show  without  charge, 
and  will  co-operate  by  offering  cups  and 
medals,  and  money  prizes.  Altogether  it 
seems  likely  to  be  the  biggest  fruit  ex¬ 
hibition  ever  held  in  New  England,  and 
will  give  a  good  start  to  apple  week. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  use  of  fruit 
by  exhibitions  and  demonstrations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities.  At  a  number  of  fairs  mer¬ 
chants  have  offered  very  generous  prizes 
for  properly  packed  apples  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  the  understanding  being  that  they 
were  to  keep  the  winning  fruit.  This 
plan  is  one  which  can  be  worked  out  to 
advantage  at  most  fairs,  the  merchants 
being  glad  to  pay  in  prizes  double  the 
actual  value  of  the  fruit  in  order  to  have 
the  winning  display  to  set  up  in  their 
stores  after  the  fair  is  closed. 

Special  Market  Reports. — Perhaps 
I  also  ought  to  mention  the  special  apple 
market  reports  which  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  State  House,  Boston.  This  report, 
which  is  made  up  by  W.  E.  Piper,  Jr., 
is  a  mine  of  information  to  commercial 
fruit  growers,  as  it  gives  weekly  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  supply  of  apples  on  hand, 
the  prices,  and  timely  comments.  In  a 
recent  report  I  notice  such  comments  as: 

“Some  fresh  packed  receipts  are  soft 
and  show  considerable  bruises.” 

“Some  Wageners  and  Arctics  are  show¬ 
ing  scald.” 

“In  general  jumble  pack  apples  are  of 
a  quality  which  cannot  bring  much  more 
than  $1.75.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
jumble  apples  are  less  than  A  grade 
quality.” 

I  understand  that  this  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  regularly  for  a  very  small 
fee.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


A  fascinating  new  catalog  of  candy  com¬ 
binations.  Here  is  a  book  that  we  will 
gladly  send  you  if  you  write  at  once. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
candy  purchases  —  show  you  how  to 
order  a  varied  candy  supply  for  your 
home  each  week  and  acquaint  you 
with  the  Loft  method  of  service—- 
Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices. 

You  can  have  this  oeautifully  illustrated 
book  if  you  send  for  it.  A  postal  card  is 
sufficient,  but  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


Write  for  your  FI\EE  copy  of  this 

CANDY BOOK 


SENT  PREPAID 
Oder  A 

1  lb.  Peanut  Brittle  .  .-v  All  for 
1  lb.  Special  Assorted  I  only 
Chocolates  ....  r  nn 
1  lb.  Crystal  Mixture  J 

Offer  B  Frepmd 

1  lb.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Pineapple  , 

I  lb.  Chocolate  Double 

Dips . 

1  lb.  Fancy  Hard  Can¬ 
dies  (in  metal  con¬ 
tainers)  ... 

Offer  C 

1  lb. 'Very  High  Grade. 

Assorted  Chocolates 
1  lb.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Parlays  .  . 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Covered 
Cocoanut  Royals  . 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Italian 

Creams . 

1  lb. Superfine  Creamery 
Caramels 


All  for 
.  only 

2.00 

Prepaid 


All  for 
only 

3-50 

Prepaid 


Thisbook  illustrates  specially  select¬ 
ed  combinations  at  prices  that  will 
simply  astound  you — lor  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  candy  that 
can  be  made— with  over  a  thousand 
delicious  kinds  to  choose  from. 


Fresh— By  Mail! 

LOFT  CANDY  is  sent  to  you  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  The  convenience  of  ordering  by  mail  from 
a  profusely  illustrated  book  —  plus  immediate  de¬ 
livery  direct  from  our  kitchen  to  you 

assures  you  fresh  supply  of  confections,  every  day 
of  the  week,  at  prices  so  low  that  you  will  hardly 
believe  your  eyes. 

24'Hour  Order  Service 

Loft  fills  orders  immediately  upon  receipt,  because 
our  Mail  Order  Department  adjoins  our  kitchens 
and  features  a  special  24- hour  service.  No  delay! 
It  reaches  your  door  direct  from  the  factory.  That 
is  why  we  guarantee  its  freshness! 

Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices  are  the  reasons  for  its 
popularity  today.  Millions  buy  it  because  it  cannot  be 
made  better,  purer  or  more  delicious  at  any  price. 

Lo£t  Pays  the  Postage 


Our  5 1 -year  reputation  assures  all  patrons 
of  fresh,  pure,  delicious  candy  and  we 
guarantee  it  —  or  your  money  will  be 
.refunded.  You  must  be  satisfied  ! 
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Address  Dept.  10  400  Broome  St.,  New  York 


Orchard  Implements 


California  Orchard  Plow 

For  more  than  25  years  this  implement  has  been  a 
favorite  among  progressive  fruit  growers.  The 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  California  Orchard  Plow 
will  give  you  thorough  cultivation  close  to  the  trees 
and  the  forged-sharp  22-inch  plowing  disks  will 
chop  up  trash  and  turn  under  a  cover  crop  quicker, 
better  and  cheaper  than  ordinary  implements. 

Plowing  gang  is  reversible.  Extension  heads  for 
wide-spreading  trees.  Tractor  hitch  can  be  furn¬ 
ished.  Made  in  three  sizes. 

Extension  S.  A.  Harrow 

The  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Single 
Action  Harrow  is  made  for  orchard  cul¬ 
tivation  in  six  sizes  with  various  exten¬ 
sion  heads.  One  size  gives  range  of  from 
6  to  14-foot  cut.  Gangs  are  reversible 
and  can  be  closed  up  for  regular  field 
work.  Low-down  levers  on  wide  sizes. 

Cutaway  or  solid  disks  same  price.  All 
genuine  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disks  are 
forged  sharp. 

1 V rite  today  for  free  bool;.  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and 
complete  catalog  describing  these  and  other  CLARK 
'“CUTAWA  Y”  Implements  for  farm,  garden  and  orchard. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  57  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 


JOHNSON’S  PLANTS 

are  backed  by  our  44 
years  experience  in 
the  plant  and  berry 
business  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  If 
you  want  strong,  vig¬ 
orous,  high  grade- 
plants — the  kind  that 
pay  big  profits  —  or¬ 
der  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  or  send 


for 

our 

free 

catalog 

which  gives  information 

and 

advice 

about 

all  varieties. 

100 

1000 

5000 

Amanda  (Per)  . $  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Acorn  a  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Bubaeh  (Per)  . 

1.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Big  Joe  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

.90 

0.00 

28.75 

California  (Per)  . 

1.50 

Cooper  (Per)  . 

1.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Elate  (Imp)  . 

1.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Eaton  (Per)  . 

1.00 

7.00 

32.50 

F'ord  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Kellog’s  Prize  (Imp)  ... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Lupton  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per)  ....... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nick  Ohmer  (Per)  . 

.90 

(i.OO 

28.75 

Premier  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Tenn.  Prolific  (Per)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

World’s  Wonder  (Per) . . . 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

FALL-BEARING  VARIETIES 

Progressive  (Everbearing)  1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Superb  (Everbearing)  ... 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Minnesota  (Everbearing). 

1.75 

12.00 

57.50 

Champion  (Everbearing). 

1.50 

10.00 

47,50 

E.  W.  JOHNSON,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

.  . . .  _ _ 

HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 


STRAWBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES 

BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES 

APPLES 

PEARS 

PEACHES 

PLUMS 

ASPARAGUS 

SHRUBS 

ROSES 

BARBERRY 

Etc..  Etc. 


C.S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATALOG 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Golden  Champlain 

The  world’s  earliest  and  most  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  melon.  Combines  record  earliness  (57 
days)  with  fine  quality,  high  yield,  and 
great  hardiness.  Read  reports  of  growers 
in  all  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  year’s 
growers  are  ordering  early  and  in  greatly 
increased  quantities.  To  neglect  this  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  cheat  yourself;  write  to¬ 
day  for  proof,  prices,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  to  the  Originators  of  the  Golden 
Champlain  melon.  Mention  this  paper. 


$ 

$$ 


H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SON 
RD  No.l  Conneaut,  Ohio 


$ 

,$$ 


O-RE-Ml-FA  -  SOL  -  LA  -  SI 
Do.  Go  up  the  scale  of  quality 
as  farasyou  will  and  you’ll  not 
find  better  Fruit  or  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  and  Shrubs  than 
those  grown  by  FINGER 
LAKES  NURSERIES , 
GENEVA,  N.  Y.  Catalogue 
is  ready.  Send  postal  for 
your  copy  to-day. 


Berry,  Vegetable  &  Flower  Plants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.**  Bis  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 

fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s 
<«lant  EverbearingTomato  Pi  pas 

and  our  Big  1 925 Garden  1™  Bar  |B,,  I" 
and  Farm  Guide.— — V I  HHl  laa  ha 
192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.. Seedsmen 

Rock  Elver  Valiev  Seed  Co. 

Box  190  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


AkilfpninVPrKppri  #-U>- Victory  Oats,  Alpha  Barley. 

BI&IKBUlUYer  oeeu  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,\N.Y. 
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When  Help  Was  Needed 
at  Hillcrest 

Part  II 

A  Selling  Letter.  —  Kent's  expres¬ 
sive  eyes  were  shining  with  interest.  It 
took  him  hours  to  compose  a  letter  that 
satisfied  both  himself  and  uncle.  It 
finally  read  : 

“We  are  sending  you  today  by  insured 
parcel  post  one  gallon  of  our  best  maple 
syrup  which,  we  trust,  will  reach  you 
safely  and  prove  satisfactory.  We  thank 
you  for  the  order. 

“The  merriest. 'gladdest  time  of  all  the 
year  on  a  Vermont  farm  is  the  period  in 
March  and  April  known  as  ‘sugaring.’  In 
one  of  the  inclosed  snapshots  you  will  see 
our  hired  man  skillfully  guiding  Donald 
and  Daisy  among  the  maple  trees,  over 
an  uncertain  footing  of  snow  and  ice, 
bare  ground  and  rocks  and  the  two  young 
Barrys  emptying  pails  of  sap  into  the 
gathering  tank  on  his  sled.  When  the 
tank  is  full  the  sap  is  drained  into  a  long 
pipe  which  conveys  it  to  the  great  storage 
tank  you  see  in  another  picture.  From 
this  tank  the  sap  flows  through  a  short 
pipe  into  the  evaporator  within  the  sugar 
house  where,  urged  on  by  the  heat  from 
the  fiery  furnace,  it  rises  at  times  into 
billowy  mountains  of  foam.  As  it  flows 
from  one  compartment  to  another  it  in¬ 
creases  in  density  and  sweetness  until 
it  reaches  the  syruping-off  pan  where  it 
rises  in  entrancing  golden  bubbles  which 
mount  higher  and  higher  until  the  liquid 
is  ready  to  be  drawn  off — the  pure,  de¬ 
licious  Vermont  maple  syrup  of  which  we 
are  so  proud. 

“The  process  of  changing  syrup  into 
sugar  is  almost  as  interesting.  It  is 
poured  into  a  deep  syruping-off  pan  and 
boiled  down  still  further  on  the  kitchen 
stove  a  golden,  bubbling,  enchanting  sea. 
When  the  thermometer  registers  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  it  is  poured  into  smaller  pans 
and  stirred  vigorously  with  wooden  pad¬ 
dles  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  be  poured 
into  pails  for  soft  sugar  or  into  molds 
for  cakes.  I  am  inclosing  six  of  our 
favorite  maple  sugar  recipes  and  a  few 
price  lists  for  yourself  and  friends. 

“We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  call  at 
Hillcrest  if  you  are  ever  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  It  has  many  attractions  be¬ 
sides  the  maple  sugar  industry.” 

Dream  of  the  Future. — Kent  no 
longer  thought  of  himself  as  the  useless 
member  of  the  Barry  family,  for  the  let¬ 
ters  kept  him  busy  and  contented.  When 
resting  he  dreamed  rosy  dreams  of  college 
and  of  the  life  college  would  make  pos¬ 
sible  for  him.  Just  what  that  life  would 
be  he  was  undecided,  but  in  his  dreams 
he  saw  a  study  and  a  desk  at  which  he 
would  write,  write,  write— it  might  be 
stories  of  farm  life;  it  might  be — oh, 
there  were  so  many  delightful  things  it 
might  be.  When  the  repeat  orders  be¬ 
gan  to  come  in  he  knew  college  was  as¬ 
sured.  for  even  with  the  expense  of  hiring 
Fncle  Phineas  the  returns  promised  to 
be  most  satisfactory.  Since  the  tapping 
of  the  first  trees  that  Friday  afternoon 
everything  had  gone  by  clockwork.  It 
v/asn’t  quite  natural  for  life  on  the  farm 
to  move  so  smoothly ;  in  Kent’s  experi¬ 
ence  there  had  been  ups  and  down,  mis¬ 
takes  made  and  corrected,  laughter  and 
tears.  It  was  like  a  miracle  almost ;  a 
miracle,  certainly,  in  which  he  had  played 
little  part.  Had  he  been  at  the  North 
Pole  the  work  would  have  gone  on  just 
the  same.  There  was  no  real  mystery 
about  it,  of  course,  yet  it  wasn’t  quite 
easy  to  understand.  He  must  have  un¬ 
consciously  suggested  this  when  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  assembled  in  his  room  for  a  good- 
by  visit  with  Uncle  Phineas  the  evening 
before  his  departure. 

Good  Teamwork. — “Sort  of  mysterious 
to  you.  is  it,  Kent?”  chuckled  Uncle 
Phineas.  “That’s  because  you  ain’t 
reached  the  age  of  understandin’  yet. 
Now  listen  and  I’ll  make  it  ts  plain  as  I 
can.  beginnin’  with  Roy  and  Harry  here. 
If  them  two  lively  youngsters  had  spent 
all  their  time  snowballin’  there  wouldn’t 
been  no  sap  pails  hangin’  to  the  maple 
trees  this  Spring;  if  Tom  had  got  mad 
and  flown  the  coop,  ’cordin’  to  nature, 
there  wouldn’t  been  no  sap  gathered  on 
that  side  hill — not  with  them  high-headed 
steeds  of  yours;  if  your  Uncle  Phineas 
had  boiled  only  when  he  wa’n’t  sleepy 
the  storage  tank  wouldn’t  have  been 
emptied  as  fast  as  Tom  filled  it ;  and  if 
your  mother  hadn’t  cooked  the  most  re- 
lishin’  meals  ever  sat  before  starvin’  man 
we  wouldn’t  had  the  strength  to  keep  on 
keepin’  on,  as  the  poet  says.  Now  go 
on  with  your  part,  Mr.  Barry.” 

Tiie  Sequence  of  Events. — But  at 
Uncle  Morton’s  smiling  bidding  the  nar¬ 
rator  continued  :  “Then  if  your  bashful 
uncle  here  hadn't  taken  a  five-hundred- 
mile  trip  to  make  a  few  suggestions  you 


When  better  automobiles  are  built., 
Buick  njoill  build  them 


-FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES — 
Heavier  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider- 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built 
extra  heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a  higher  l 
pressure  on  the  cheese.  Therefore, 
they  get  more  and  richer  cider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy 
little  space  and  are  operated  with 
average  labor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom 
work  and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar  factories.  .  Requires 
small  investment  and  low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income  year 
after  year. 


Beat  Jack  Frost 

How  would  you  like 
to  get  your  crops  on 
the  market  weeks 
ahead  of  time? 

*  Write 
GLENS  IFALLS  PAPER 
l  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  accessories — pumps,  racks, 
cloths,  evaporators,  grape  crushers,  apple  butter  cookers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  Please  state  the  capacity 
desired  and  we  will  send  specifications.  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.-  Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  IChinaware.T  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us. 

K.  SH  ASEV  A  CO.  Portland,  Maine 
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Get  this  free  book  it  will 

help  YOU  to  make  more  money 


THE  cleared  acres  are  the  money - 
makers  —  stumps,  boulders  and 
wet  spots  cut  down  the  yield  per 
acre  as  well  as  your  profit  per  acre . 
Remove  the  stumps  and  boulders 
and  drain  the  wet  spots  by  the  use 
of  du  Pont  explosives. 

To  tell  them  how  to  use  explosives 
safely  and  efficiently,  farmers,  or- 
chardists  and  ranchers  find  the 
Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives 
the  most  practical  and  reliable 
guide.  It  contains  110  pages  of  text, 
illustrations  and  diagrams  applying 
to  the  selection  and  use  of  du  Pont 


explosives  for  stump  and  boulder 
blasting,  making  ditches,  preparing 
tree-holes  and  for  other  work  to 
which  explosives  are  adapted.  Every 
farmer,  orchardist  or  rancher  needs 
a  copy  of  this  practical  and  reliable 
explosives  guide.. 

Get  your  FREE  COPY  of  the 
"F armers’  Handbook  of  Explosives’* 
telling  how  to  use  du  Pont  explo¬ 
sives  to  improve  your  fields  and 
thereby  increase  their  yields. 

Send  your  requests  to  the  nearest 
Branch  Office. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg.* 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston.  Mass.i 


Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 
in  the  best  wet  weather  togs 
ever  invented  the  D 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
LICKER 

i PATENTED) 

^CiW  ERS 


^ SH  BRftf® 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  Boston 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


McWhorter 

No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer 
Distributor 


SPREADS  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 


Capacity: 
80  lbs. 


Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


Every  market  gardener  needs  this 
McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 
standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Strong, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  handle 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet. 


Shipping  wt.  85  lbs.  BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  618-A  South  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  fs  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16 ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested -/te* 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  287  Peoria  Illinois 


SPREADS 
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wouldn’t  have  advertised  for  an  evapora¬ 
tor  man — advertisin’  is  second  nature  to 
store  folks  just  as  it  ought  to  be  to  farm¬ 
ers  but  ain’t,  so  he  says ;  and  your  syrup 
wouldn’t  have  been  goin’  off  on  every 
mail  and  express  at  50  cents  more  a  gal¬ 
lon  than  you  got  for  it  last  year ;  and' 
you  wouldn’t  have  written  them  nice- 
soundin’  letters  that  are  bringin’  in  the 
orders  so  fast.  Now  it  don’t  look  as  if 
you  come  in  much  of  anywhere,  does  it, 
Kent,  my  boy,  except  at  the  end  of  your 
fountain  pen?  Did  you  get  that?  At 
the  end  of  your  fountain  pen !  I’ve  heard 
say  that  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the 
sword  hut  I  never  believed  it  till  our 
uncle  explained  it  all  out.  I  see  that 
you  ain’t  caught  on  yet  that  he  came  all 
the  way  from  Ohio  to  give  your  book  a 
happy  endin’.  What  book?  Well,  letters 
are  about  the  same  as  hook  readin’,  ain’t 
they?  He  got  so  interested  in  them 
chapters  you’ve  been  sendin’  him  every 
week  for  a  year  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
book  must  come  out  as  he  wanted  it — 
that  the  hero  must  get  to  college  in  the 
end.  But  just  ns  he  had  almost,  landed 
there  safe  and'  sound  what  did  he  do  but 
take  a  tumble  from  the  sugar  hbuse  roof 
and  land  in  bed !  When  he  come  to  that 
'excitin’  place  the  reader  just  packed  his 
grip  and  journeyed  to  Vermont  to  help 
the  hero  in  his  distress.  So  you  see  there 
wa’n’t  no  more  mystery  about  sugarin’ 
this  'Spring  than  there  is  about  most 
things  that  go  by  ,  clockwork — they’re 
pretty  apt  to  go  that  way  when  every 
man  is  doin’  his  duty  for  a  good  cause. 
In  this  case  you  happened  to  be  the 
cause.  Hadn’t  thought  of  that,  had  you, 
my  boy  !” 

And  Kent  had  to  confess  that  he 
hadn’t.  maey  siierburne  warren. 

Notes  on  Asparagus  Culture 

Many  do  not  take  the  first  thought 
about  asparagus,  but  I  feel  that  I  was 
lucky  when  I  planted  my  first  seed  for 
roots.  Now  I  have  a  nice  field.  My 
family  can  hardly  wait  for  Spring  to 
come,  as  we  think  asparagus  is  one  of 
the  finest  bodily  toners  we  ever  ate.  I 
think  any  person,  who  has  no  asparagus 
in  his  garden,  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
missing. 

You  can  procure  the  seed  or  roots  from 
some  reliable  grower.  I  prefer  to  plant 
the  seed ;  .then  I  can  select  all  good  roots 
for  my  bed.  Plant  the  seed  early  in  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  tillable. 
Weed  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  Trans¬ 
plant  the  roots  the  following  Spring,  in 
trenches  10  in.  deep.  Put  roots  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  covering  with  2 
in.  of  soil  over  the  crowns.  In  a  short 
time  the  shoots  will  commence  to  come 
up ;  then  keep  filling  in  with  more  soil 
until  the  trenches  are  level.  Cultivate 
well  and  fertilize  heavily. 

When  the  roots  are  three  years  old  you 
may  cut  the  asparagus  for  two  weeks. 
Then  let  the  field  grow  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  keeping  it  well  cultivated,  for  the 
better  your  field  is  in  the  Fall,  the  big¬ 
ger  the  crop  will  be  the  coming  year.  Any 
good  corn  land  will  grow  asparagus  but 
I  prefer  a  sandy  loam  with  sand  subsoil. 
Let  me  impress  one  important  point  on 
your  mind,  and  that  is  to  be  careful  to 
start  with  the  right  kind  of  stock.  My 
fields  are  all  pedigreed  Washington  and 
Mary  Washington.  I  planted  the  best 
seed  that  money  could  buy.  In  four  year« 
you  can  go  through  your  fields  and  se¬ 
lect  your  own  seed.  By  selecting  the 
best  seed  you  will  improve  your  stock. 

For  control  of  the  asparagus  beetle 
use,  for  a  spray,  1  lb.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  25  gal.  of  water. 

I  have  found  a  ready  market  for  all  my 
asparagus,  at  a  good  profit. 

Maryland.  wm.  goode. 

Iron  for  a  Sterile  Fruit  Tree 

Some  weeks  ago  one  of  your  readers 
asked  why  his  fruit  tree  did  not  blossom. 
Here  is  one  answer :  Some  years  ago  I 
had  a  flowering  crab  tree  that  was  10 
years  old,  big  and  thrifty,  that  did  not 
blossom.  A  neighbor  told  me  to  uncover 
the  big  roots  close  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  drive  'them  full  of  iron  nails,  and 
that  would  make  them  blossom.  Think¬ 
ing  .that  iron  might  be  what  the  tree 
needed  I  drove  a  few  nails  in  the  roots 
of  the  tree  and  put  a  pint  of  iron  filings 
from  a  machine  shop  around  the  roots, 
and  it  has  blossomed  profusely  every 
year  since.  I  know  of  a  barren  plum 
tree  being  treated  in  the  same  way  and 
made  fruitful.  g.  a.  buckstaff. 
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You'll  get  Extra  Wear 

from  this  live  elastic  rubber  * 


This  live,  tough  rubber  means  long¬ 
er  wear.  Anchored  in  this  elastic 
rubber  are  layer  on  layer  of  strong 
fabric  reinforcements.  Where  the 
hardest  strains  come  there  are  as 
many  as  eleven  separate  layers  of 
rubber  and  fabric. 

They  give  to  “U.S.”  Boots  strength 
to  stand  the  hardest  knocks  and 
strains. 

“U.S.”  Boots  wear  longer  because 
they’re  built  to  wear  longer.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ask  for  “U.S.” 


RUGGED  construction  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  in  the  wear  of 
your  boots  —  of  course. 

But  it’s  every  bit  as  vital  to  have 
rubber  that  won’t  soon  crack  and 
break ! 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
times  your  boots  are  bent  and 
wrinkled.  It  takes  real  live  rubber 
to  stand  this  constant  wrinkling  and 
still  stay  waterproof. 

And  that’s  what  the  rubber  in 
“  U.  S.  ”  Boots  will  do !  No  more 
live  and  elastic  rubber  has  ever  been 
used  in  boot  construction. 

Cut  a  strip  of  this  rubber  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Boot  and  you’ll  find  it  will 
stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
length  without  breaking!  And  it 
will  snap  back  into  shape  every 
an  elastic  band. 


Other  “U.  5.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  “U.S.”  line.  There’s 
the  “U.  S.”  Walrus,  the  famous  all-rub¬ 
ber  overshoe — the  “U.S.”  lace  Bootee,  a 
rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — 
“U.S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  Trade-mark  whenever 
you  buy — the  honor  mark  of  the  larg¬ 
est  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 


time 


United  States  Rubber  Compaiy 


1 


Trade  Mark 
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Kills  Weeds 
&  Mulches  soil 
-one  operation 


“Finest  Machine  for  Garden  Work” 

say  experiment  station  men  and  thousands  of  other 
users. 

Every  experienced  gardener  knows  that  he  must  keep 
the  weeds  out  and  the  surface  mulched  to  hold  the 
moisture  at  the  plant  roots.  3b? 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator  sV 
Eight  blades  revolving  against  the  underground  knife 
destroy  the  weeds  and  in  the  same  operation  chop  the 
clods  and  crusted  surface  into  a  level,  porous  mulch. 
Intensive  cultivation.  ‘‘Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.’  yv 
Cuts  runners.  A  boy  can  workit  and  do  more  and  better  .rfo 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  guards  to  protect 
the  leaves;  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Inexpensive.  SS* 
Every  one  interested  In  gardening,  for  either  market  or 
home  use,  should  have  this  machine. 

FREE  BOOK  by  practical  garden  men.  Tells  how  to  get  the 
best  results,  save  time,  eliminate  hard  work;  illustrate* 
the  Barker  and  its  work,  tells  what  leading  gardeners  ggs 
say  about  it,  gives  prices  delivered,  etc.  A  postcard  to 
us  brings  it  and  our  Factory-to-User  Offer,  or  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26  David  City. Nebr.  (Mm 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26  David  City,  Nebr. 

Send  your  Free  Book  and  Factory-to-User  Offer. 


Name 


THAN  lO  MEN 
\  WITH  HOES 


W*  for  this 

FREEBOOK 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


‘Patented 


329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


For  86  years,  GRASSELLI  GRADE  has  been  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  chemical  products. 

Therefore,  when  this  Company  took  up  the  manufacture  of  Insec¬ 
ticides  and  Fungicides  15  years  ago,  it  had  more  than  71  years 
manufacturing  experience  to  build  on. 

GRASSELLI  Spray  Products  are  made  with  one,  and  only  one, 
consideration  in  mind: — to  eliminate  experiment  and  give  the  best 
return  to  the  user. 

In  every  fruit-growing  and  farming  section,  you  will  find  a  dis¬ 
tributor  for  GRASSELLI  GRADE— 

Arsenate  of  head  Calcium  Arsenate  Lime  Sulphur 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Casein  Spreader 

Founded  in  1839  THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.  Cleveland 


Second  Crop  of  Spinach.  Fig.  136 

after  them,  and  also  transplanted  in 
boxes  for  the  wholesale  market ;  $92  worth 
of  pansy  plants  were  sold  out  of  the  45- 
ft.  cold  frame.  These  plants  were  win¬ 
tered  over,  the  same  as  the  20-sash  in 
previous  picture,  for  this  coming  year. 

I  Half  of  the  plot  No.  10  was  in  straw¬ 
berries  that  fruited  last  year,  the  other 
half  was  set  with  plants  in  the  Spring 
!  and  sweet  corn  planted  in  between  the 
j  rows.  Besides  selling  $1,000  worth  of 
stuff  off  this  one-third  acre,  I  gave  away 
and  consumed  at  least  $100  worth  more. 

The  costs  for  producing  these  crops 
for  seeds,  manure  and  labor,  the  gross 
and  net  proceeds  were  approximately  as 


$1,000  from  One-third  Acre 


(Continued  From  Page-390) 


from  three  ounces  of  seed.  The  second 
crop,  in  the  next  cut,  is  Big  Boston  let¬ 
tuce,  one  row  of  tomatoes  at  right  of 
cut.  Plot  No.  8  was  planted  with  Limas, 
stringbeans  and  early  cabbage  for  our 
own  use.  Plot  No.  9  produced  $20  worth 
of  celery  plants  and  3,500  plants  for  my 
own  use,  the  second  crop  Big  Boston 
lettuce. 

The  60-ft.  hotbed  produced  $370  worth 
of  plants',  such  as  tomato,  pepper,  cabbage 
and  eggplants.  These  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  45-ft.  cold  frame,  after  a 
crop  of  pansies  had  been  removed  and 
\  sold  at  retail  to  my  patrons,  who  came 


Big  Boston  Lettuce.  Fig.  137 

follows.  I  shall  name  them  in  the  order 
of  which  I  consider  the  best  paying  crops 
for  the  least  expense  for  seed,  manure 
and  labor: 


Gross  Sales  Expenses  Net 


Spinach  . 

. $52 

$8 

$44 

Pansy  Plants  . 

.  92 

17 

75 

Vegetable  Plants  . . . . 

. . 370 

70 

300 

Cauliflower  . 

.  06 

13 

53 

Lettuce,  Spring  and 

Fall..  132 

30 

102 

$712 

$138 

$574 

Added  to  the  $712,  the  sum  of  $306 
for  strawberries,  corn,  onions,  beans,  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.,  makes  the  total  $1018. 

Speaking  of  the  cauliflower  crop  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  that  the  row  of  cauli¬ 
flower  that  did  not  receive  any  fertilizer, 
the  heads  were  just  as  fine  and  as  large 


The  Cold  Frames.  Fig.  138 

as  those  which  were  manured,  showing 
that  enough  is  sufficient.  I  believe  you 
can  over-feed  a  plant  (few  do  it)  as  well 
as  an  animal ;  that  is  give  it  more  than 
it  can  consume  or  digest.  The  clover, 
hen  manure  and  acid  phosphate  were 
sufficient  to  produce  both  crops. 

New  Jersey.  william  perkins. 


Clam  Chowder 

Chop  finely  eight  clams.  Dice  three 
raw  potatoes,  three  raw  onions,  and  cook 
in  the  clam  juice  until  the  clams  are  ten¬ 
der.  Heat  one  quart  of  milk  to  boiling 
point  and  pour  slowly  into  the  clam  mix¬ 
ture,  stirring  constantly.  Heat  together 
and  add  enough  cornstarch  to  thicken 
slightly,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

MRS.  J.  W.  K. 


Acme  Veneer  Package  Co. 
Webster  Basket  Company 
Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co. 
Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  / 
Ft.  Valley  Ort.  &  Lbr.  Co. 
Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  , 
Burlington  Basket  Co.  ! 
Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co. 


PACKED 

from  the  Bottom 

Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature./ 

A  Iso:  Greater  Strength  " 

Better  fruit  protection 
Reduces  shifting  and  crushing 
Higher  and  safer  piling 
Distinctive  display 
Fine  storage  qualities 
You  should  investigate  this  container. 
Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details, 
rs: 

Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.  1 
Webster,  N.  Y.  , 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  i 
Cloverdale,  Va.  ? 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga,  ' 
Traverse  City,  Mich.] 
Burlington,  Iowa  S' 
Eau  Claire,  Mich.  ’ 


Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 


The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 

with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2659  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector 


■ 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain  ; 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own  j 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  : 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life-  £ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a  j 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial  : 
package,  11-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe-  5 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch  £ 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  £ 


nffcl  Bfl  Garden 
DULELHw  Tractor 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  LawnMow- , 
ing  with  greater  saving  of  time  1  * 

and  effort.  Attachments  for  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con¬ 
trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Light 
Draught 
Quick 
Easy 
Control 
Great0 
Capacity 

The  Genuine  Blssell 


We  also  mahe  WIDE  EXTENSION  ORCHARD  TRAC¬ 
TOR  and  HORSE  DISKS.  Write  Dept.  RN. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


Cut  Down  Your  Insect  Tax 


TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 

Great 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  horse 
or  Tractor  Use 


Calcium  Caseinate,  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate,  Arsenates,  Sulphur,  Fish 
Oil  Soap,  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
or  dry,  Bordeaux,  Paradichloro- 
benzine,  etc.  at  lowest  prices. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2495  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^/YOUR  FILMS 

DEVELOPED-PRINTED 


TRIAL  OFFER  r°oTl  25c 

THE  PHOT06RAM  LABORATORIES 
P.  O.  BOX  186  NEWARK,  N.  J- 

Prompt  as  a.  telegram. » 
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Calcium  Cyanide  as  a  Green¬ 
house  Fumigant 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  E.  N.-Y.  I 
read  an  article  regarding  the  destruction 
of  rats  with  calcium  cyanide.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  chemical  can 
be  used  to  fumigate  a  greenhouse  to  kill 
aphis,  white  fly,  thrips,  scale,  etc?  How 
much  must  be  used  and  how  should  it  be 
applied?  G.  E.  j. 

As  calcium  cyanide  gives  off  hydro¬ 
cyanic  gas  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  substances  for  green¬ 
house  fumigation  that  has  been  developed. 
As  a  low  concentration  of  the  gas  main¬ 
tained  over  several  hours  is  readily  pos¬ 
sible,  it  becomes  feasible  to  fumigate 
overnight  with  perfect  safety  to  operator 
and  plants,  and  certain  death  to  all  in¬ 
sects  in  the  greenhouse.  The  old  method 
of  using  sodium  or  potassium  cyanide 
with  an  acid  gave  a  high  concentration 
of  the  gas  and  endangered  the  life  of  the 
operator,  and  was  liable  to  burn  the 
plants,  as  a  large  amount  of  the  deadly 
gas  was  liberated  rapidly. 

The  greenhouse  should  not  be  watered 
for  24  hours  preceding  the  fumigation,  to 
insure  the  plants  are  dry  and  there  is  no 
moisture  on  the  leaves.  The  greenhouse 
should  'be  kept  at  a  temperature  between 
55  degrees  and  70  degrees,  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing,  so  that  no  mois¬ 
ture  will  condense  on  the  plant  leaves. 
The  walks  may  be  damp  but  should  have 
no  standing  water.  Jars  are  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  should  not  be  used ;  start  fumi¬ 
gation  at  dark  by  just  scattering  the 
granules  evenly  on  the  walks,  and  then 
close  the  house  for  the  night.  Scatter 
the  calcium  cyanide  on  the  walks  evenly 
and  distribute  it  well  from  end  to  end  of 
the  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
every  walk.  By  the  following  morning 
all  the  gas  will  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  open 
the  ventilators  and  air  out  the  house. 


N!A.S  H 

heads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


You  Are  Behind  the  Times 
Without  4 'Wheel  Brakes 


A  Real  Revelation  in 
Riding  Qualities 


All  fumigations  should  be  started  by 
using  one-quarter  ounce  of  calcium  cyan¬ 
ide  for  every  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  greenhouse 
space — this  is  the  correct  dosage  for  a 
tight  house.  This  dosage  will  kill  100 
per  cent  of  aphis  (“black  fly,’’  “green 
fly,”  etc.)  and  about  100  per  cent  of  the 
adult  and  larvse  of  the  white  fly  will 
also  be  killed,  and  all  exposed  thrips  and 
the  younger  stages  of  the  soft  scale  will 
succumb  to  the  hydrocyanic  gas.  The 
amount  of  gas  is  so  slight  that  a  person 
can  remain  in  the  greenhouse  during  such 
a  fumigation  and  be  unaware  of  the  fu¬ 
migation,  yet  after  six  or  eight  hours,  not 
a  living  insect  can  be  found  in  the  house. 
Should  the  quarter  ounce  dose  be  insuf- 
ficent  and  fail  to  give  100  per  cent  kill 
due  to  a  leaky  greenhouse  or  a  high  wind 
blowing  outside  the  fumigation  may  be 
i-epeated,  using  one-third  ounce  of  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  In  this 
manner  the  dosage  for  each  individual 
house  can  be  determined  with  no  danger 
to  the  plants.  The  aphis  is  all  killed 
and  will  not  appear  again  until  rein 
festation  occurs  from  other  houses  or 
plants  brought  in  .  White  fly  needs 
three  fumigations  at  two  weeks  inter¬ 
vals,  and  soft  scale  three  or  four  fumiga¬ 
tions  at  month  intervals.  Thrips  rs  hard 
to  reach,  so  one  must  fumigate  for  it 
whenever  necessary.  Larger  doses  than 
those  given  are  not  necessary  and 
should  not  be  used.  It  is  better  to  use 
a  less  quantity,  as  larger  quantities  than 
one-third  ounce  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  green¬ 
house  space  may  injure  certain  plants. 
It  is  possible  to  fumigate  effectively  with 
but  one-eighth  ounce  of  calcium  cyanide 
per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  using  calcium  cyanide  in  a 
greenhouse.  One  fumigation  practically 
always  kills  100  per  cent  aphis,  there  is 
no  disagreeable  odor  in  the  blooms,  there 
is  no  bleaching  of  the  plants  nor  flowers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  leaves,  as 
there  is  no  residue.  The  greenhouse  does 
not  need  to  be  aired  and  the  plants  are 
not  chilled.  As  a  low  concentration  of 
the  gas  is  maintained  over  a  long  period 
there  is  a  greater  margin  of  safety  for 
the  plants.  The  chemical,  calcium  cyan¬ 
ide,  is  very  easy  to  use.  -Simply  scatter¬ 
ing  it  on  the  walks  is  all  that  is  required  ; 
no  vaporizers,  lamps,  burning  papers, 
acid  nor  fumigating  jars.  There  is'safety 
to  the  operator  and  plants.  c.  w.  W.  I 


P-O- W-E-R !  Superbly  fluid  and  flexible  per* 
formance  that  gives  you  60  miles  per  hour  of 
sustained  speed.  Nash  has  engineered  this 
new  perfected  valve -in -head  Six  motor  to  a 
degree  of  development  unequaled  in  its  field* 
Q-E-T- A-W-A-Y/  Here  is  hair-trigger  accel* 
eration  that  snaps  you  away  from  a  stand* 
still  with  a  smoothness  that  has  no  hint  of 
jerkiness*  A-N-DJ  Nash-designed  4'wheel 
brakes,  full  balloon  tires,  and  5  disc  wheels 
included  in  the  price,  $1225,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA ,  WIS. 


SAVE 


$1.00  to  $1.50  PER  GALLON 
ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


I  % 

E  i. 

E  2. 

E  3. 

E  4. 

—  5. 

E  6. 

E  7. 

E  8. 

E  9. 

E  io. 

E  ii. 

E  12. 


money  Saved  is  money  earned 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS 

Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which 
are  approximately  30%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES. 

Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PURE 
WHITE  LEAD,  PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are 
carefully  TESTED  in  our  own  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES. 

FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to 
produce  HIGH  QU  ALITY  PRODUCT. 

Conform  to  U.  S.  GO  VERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

ANALYSIS  of  CON  TENTS  accurately  Stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BE- 
WARE  of  PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  is  NOT  GIVEN). 

MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST 
COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  RATING. 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  MULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the 
LONGEST  TIME. 

UNUSUAL  COVER  ING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of 
EXTREMELY  FI  NE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and 
SCREENING  thru  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS. 

UNIFORMITY  in  QUALITY  and  SHADE  resulting  from  EXPERT  SUPER¬ 
VISION  and  STA  NDARDIZATION. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  BO  DY  —white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon — 
thereby  permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL 
to  Second  Coat  in  suring  ECONOMY. 

MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of 
UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

NO  DELAYS-ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received. 


%  I 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 
SUGAR  TOOLS  THeverS  F 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 


Write  TODAY  for  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  Free  Standco  Cross*-Word  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

(  40  miles  north  of  Albany,  /V.  Y.  ) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


LEADER 
Dept.  A 


EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Yourself 


It's  easy  if  you  use  a  Bartlett 
JoInkidTree  Trimmer  with  a 
cofnjlouftd  lever.  Snips  off 
bfftn^hes  ap  to  1  1-4  Inches  in 
diameter.  Reaches  high 
limbs  without  a  ladder.  Length  aiustable  Saves 
cost  of  buying’  several  trlmm^rfc  of  different  lengths. 
Requires  only  4  ft.  storage  space.  Guaranteed.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  direct-  Prices  F.  O.  ft.  Detroit:  8  ft 
(2sections)  $4.20— 12  ft.  (2  sections;  $4.50— 10  ft. 
(4  sections)  $4.80. 

,  Bartlett  Mfg.  Co. 

422  E.  Lafayette  Ave. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


1  —  1  -  -  ■  .  —  .  -  i  - -  .  _ x...  ,  .  .....  . .  . 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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^this 

Shield  of  Quality 
designates  the  most 
efficient  spray 


(spray  materials) 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides  of 
highest  quality  in  the  making, 
greatest  efficiency  in  use,  bear  this 
famous  Orchard  Brand  mark  of 
the  General  Chemical  Company 
on  every  package,  large  or  small. 

Write  for  authoritative  Spray 
Digest,  free  on  request 


General  Chemical  Company 

New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


You  can  buy  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware  and  labor 


Attractive  Designs— S 

Fine  Lumber 


laddin  houses  are  all  built  of  beautiful  clear 
A.”  Redwood  siding,  clear  flooring,  clear  in- 
:rior  woodwork  and  sound,  strong  framing. 

Aladdin’s  free  catalog 
printed  in  four  colors 
gives  all  facts.  Send  for 


SAVE 

\8%  Lumber 
Waste  and 
3  0  °/o  onthe 
Labor  Cost. 

PRICES 

are  all 

Freight  Paid 
to  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station. 


it  today.  ,  6  Room  aladdin-$648 

Aladdin’s  19  Years  Success 

proves  that  you  can  do  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  home-builders  do 
every  year — save  from  $200 
to  $800  by  building  an  Alad¬ 
din  home.  There  is  an  Alad¬ 
din  near  you  wherever  you 
live.  Go  and  see  one.  SAVE 
money,  time  and  annoyance 

t>y  ordering-  all  materials  from  one  Story-and-Half-$82S 

reliable  manufacturer. 


alllumber'cut  tofit; 

mciuaes  highest  grade  in¬ 
terior  woodwork,  siding, 
flooring,  windows,  doors, 
glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath,  roofing,  with 

complete  instructionsand 

drawings.  Freight 
Paid  to  your  station. 

Permanent  homes — 

Not  Portable. 

Many  styles  to  choose 
from.  Write  near¬ 
est  mill  today  for 
FREE  Money 
Saving  Catalog 

Dutch  Colonial — $1199  No.  966.  7  Room  ALADDIN— $998 


THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City  Mich. 

V  Also  Kilim  and  Offices  : 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Oregon;  Toronto,  Ontario 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Oats  as  Strawberry  Mulch 

Sometime  since  someone  was  asking 
about  growing  oats  between  strawberry 
rows  as  mulch.  The  last  of  September 
I  sow  oats  in  the  alley-ways  for  a  cover 
crop,  and  to  prevent  washing  through  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  Also,  the  oats  serve 
to  retard  the  water  when  irrigating  for 
the  fruit,  this  of  course  applies  to  slop¬ 
ing  fields.  I  mulch  with  pine  needles 
and  find  it  the  most  satisfactory  of  any¬ 
thing  to  be  had  in  this  section,  c.  H.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


When  to  do  Grafting 

It  is  generally  understood  that  graft¬ 
ing  can  only  he  done  in  the  Spring, 
March  and  April.  This  is  not  so..  It 
can  be  done  anytime  during  the  Winter 
if  the  weather  permits ;  in  fact  any  time 
after  the  tree  becomes  perfectly  dormant. 


Cherries  Damaged  by  Fruit-fly.  ( See 
Page  412) 

1  have  given  this  a  perfect  trial.  A  f?w 
years  ago  I  grafted  a  large  apple  tree 
about  December  15,  and  one  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  and  many  times  in  February, 
they  all  did  fully  as  well  as  those  set 
in  the  Spring,  although  it  was  a.  severe 
Winter  after  it  was  done.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  wax  well  and  put  a  little  wax  on 
end  of  scions.  You  can  do  it  any  warm 
day  through  the  Winter  with  success. 

CHARLES  BLACK. 


Hardy  Fruits 

I  note  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  much  interest 
in  hardy  fruits.  I  wish  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  fruit  breeding 
farm  near  Minneapolis.  By  the  crossing 
of  tender  and  hardy  varieties,  by  elim¬ 
ination  and  by  saving  and  testing  those 
that  give  promise,  they  are  doning  valu¬ 
able  work,  and  promise  much  for  the 
future.  The  Latham  raspberry,  hardy 
without  cover,  is  one  of  their  creations. 
This  berry  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  in 
the  East.  Recently  the  State  has  made 
rigid  mosaic  inspection,  and  soon  rasp¬ 
berries  from  Minnesota  nurseries  will  be 
entirely  mosaic  free.  The  Minnesota  j 
•No.  1  pear,  result  of  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  seedlings,  is  proving  hardy 


Cherry  Fruit  Worm.  ( See  Page  412) 

and  blight  resistant.  It  is  a  pear  of  ex¬ 
cellent  size  and  quality,  1  saw  it  last 
Summer  standing  in  a  fertile  cultivated 
field.  It  showed  a  little  blight,  hut  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  sod  or  conditions  less 
conductive  to  quick  growth  it  would  be 
very  resistant.  Plum  crosses  have  been 
very  successful  and  I  believe  the  North¬ 
west  wlil  soon  be  raising  commercially 
plums  equal  to  California’s  best.  A 
promising  new  gooseberry,  better  cur¬ 
rants,  hardy  grapes  of  quality,  apples 
equal  to  best  eastern  kinds  and  hardy 
strawberries,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  are  here  or  coming.  Many  of  the 
new  fruits  will  be  of  value  to  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Specimens  of  these 
new  fruits  are  given  to  members  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  of 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
fee  is  $1  and  this  includes  the  society’s 
monthly  magazine,  and  entitles  to  one 
premium.  I  would  like  to  see  these  new 
fruits  tried  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  C.  v.  porter. 

Wisconsin. 


m D WATER 


Bring  real  comfort  into  your 
home.  Always  enough  water  for 
every  purpose  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  Freedom  from  back  breaking 
drudgery  in  the  home.  Economy 
and  efficiency  demand  it  for  farm 
buildings.  Running  water’s  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  may  be 
yours  with  a  Goulds  Water 
System  at  a  low  cost  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Send  for  our  free 
Booklet  K , which 
describes  our 
complete  line  of 
electric  and  en¬ 
gine  driven 
pumps  and  water 
systems.  There  is 
a  Goulds  Water 
System  for  every 
purse  and  for 
every  purpose. 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COULDS 

autowater 

SySt.mt 


Cider  Making 

Brings  Big  Cash  Profits! 

Market  your  full  apple  crop — undergrades 
and  all— at  a  big  profit!  Convert  them  into 
sweet  cider_the  popular  fruit  juice  drink 
of  the  nation.  Develop  a  big  paying  busi¬ 
ness  working  up  your  own  undergrades  and 
those  of  your  neighbors. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process 

makes  a  high-grade  bottled  juice  that  keeps 
pure,  fresh  and  sweet  indefinitely!  No 
preservatives  or  harmful  adulterants  used. 
Complies  with  all  Federal  Prohibition  reg¬ 
ulations.  Sells  the  year 
•  ’round  at  top  prices! 

The  Hydraulic 
Press  Mfg.  Co. 
1 37  Lincoln  Avenue 
Mount  Gilead, Ohio 


Golden  Harvest 

from  low 

,  Under-Grade 
Apples 


Write  for  this  Book 

Send  for  this  reliable 
handbook  on  eider- 
making  It  covers  evejy 
phase  of  the  cider  business — in- 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 


none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant- 

•fe 


ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
iformly,  and  best  of  all, 


never  bruises  or  punc¬ 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 

our  free  book. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved  Robbins) 
Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
62S  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm  Uten¬ 
sils  and  make  more  money?  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment:  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.  and  can  ship  an 
Evaporator  and  Arch  within  two  days  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  Catalogue  “A”  stating  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ihe 
powerful 

pressure' 
of  a 


makes  your 
spraying 
more  thorough 


IT  is  not  enough  merely  to 
spray  trees.  They  must  be 
sprayed  THOROUGHLY — with 
power  enough  to  penetrate  to 
every  part  of  the  tree.  Not  to 
have  a  spray  rig  ready  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  job 
RIGHT,  is  to  risk  very  heavy 
osses. 

The  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  has  made 
it  preferred  wherever  spraying 
is  done.  It  makes  short  work  of 
a  big  job — and  makes  that  job 
complete.  The  Hercules  always 
runs  itself  It  needs  no  attention — 
starts  easily— is  economical  to  run 
It  seemingly  never  breaks  down. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  farm 
uses  for  the  Hercules — running  the 
washing  machine,  the  grindstone, 
the  pump,  the  saw,  the  feed  mill  —all 
the  hard  jobs  that  are  just  so  much 
drudgery  but  that  must  be  done  The 
Hercules  does  them  quicker,  more 
economically— and  more  efficiently 
Behind  every  Hercules  Engine  ie 
the  five-year  guarantee  of  the 
Hercules  Corporation.  In  every  one 
of  them  is  the  same  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  the  same  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship 

There  should  be  a  Hercules 
Dealer  near  you.  He  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  engine  to  you 
Write  us  your  power  problems  and 
let  us  advise  you. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,  Dept.  H,  Evansville,  Ind. . 


HERCULES 

engines 


Paragon  Sprayers 


do  not  clog 


Are  so  satisfactory 
in  operation,  so  easy 
to  pump  and  so  mod¬ 
erate  in  price  that  they 
make  spraying  a  joy 
instead  of  a  drudgery. 

There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  to  you.  If  he  does 
not  carry  them  write  for 
descriptive  Catalogue . 

F.jH.  R.  Crawford  &  Co.,  299  Broadway  N.Y. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Strawberries,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcan  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5.Chicago,lll. 


The  X-RAY  Barrel  Facer 


Easy  to  use  — 

A  labor  saver 

The  visible  face— You 
see  as  through  the  bar¬ 
rel  head.  Fine  reports 
from  users.  Investigate. 
Ordei  early  tc  insure  having 
ons  lor  facing  this  fall  Price 
$16  delivered.  Will  pay  for 
itself  many  times 

H.  PHILLIPS  MFC.  CO. 

New  York 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab 
and  Apple  Blotch 
in  Ohio 

(Continued  from  Page  396) 

Nos.  4  and  5  as  above  outlined.  This 
“four-weeks”  treatment  correctly  may  be 
termed  the  special  blotch  spraying.  On 
a  few  of  the  plots  in  this  blotch  control 
experiment,  we  have  used,  also,  a  “six- 
Weeks”  application  of  the  fungicidal 
sprays ;  but,  so  far,  this  six-weeks  treat¬ 
ment  has  not  paid  for  the  time  and  ma¬ 
terials  used.  In  other  words  the  “four- 
weeks”  spraying  added  to  the  regular 
schedule  for  control  of  scab,  has  given 
almost  perfect  control  of  blotch,  as  will 
be  shown  later  on. 

The  Secret  of  Success. — Before  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  a  brief  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  we  have  obtained  by  use  of  widely 
different  strengths  of  sprays,  as  well  as 
by  the  different  fungicidal  elements,  we 
cannot  longer  refrain  from  reference  to 
the  real — -the  fundamental — secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  bontrol  of  fungi.  It  is  not  due  to 
particularly  favorable  orchard  locations, 
to  expensive  equipment,  or  to  some  spe¬ 
cial.  unusually  higli-priced  brand  of 
fungicide ;  although  choice  locations  and 
high-grade  equipment  and  spraying  ma¬ 
terials  are  quite  desirable  and  helpful. 
The  real  secret  of  successful  control  of 
apple  scab,  'apple  blotch  and  other  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  of  trees  and  fruits  _  is 
timeliness  and  thoroughness  in  applying 
the  proper  sprays.  Capital  letters  a  foot 
high  would  not  over-express  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  two  great  requisites  in 
growing  sound  fruit.  The  writer  often 
has  made  the  statement,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  our  present  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  that  a  prompt,  careful,  con¬ 
scientious,  thorough  workman  provided 
only  with  a  good  grade  of  hydrated  lime 
and  arsenate  of  lead  as  the  fungicidal 
and  insecticidal  elements  for  spraying, 
will  secure  far  better  results  in  control 
of  apple  scab,  apple  blotch — -perhaps 
other  fungous  diseases  of  fruits — and 
various  insect  pests,  than  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  flighty,  thoughtless,  careless 
orchard  owner  even  though  he  buy  and 
use  and  largely  waste  high-priced  spray¬ 
ing  chemicals.  This  statement  must  not 
be  construed  by  readers  as  a  recommeiv 
dation  of  hydrated  lime  as  a  fungicide  to 
the  exclusion  of  generally  approved  fun¬ 
gicidal  elements.  However,  there  will  be 
further  reference,  in  its  place,  to  the 
rather  surprising  fungicidal  properties  of 
hydrated  lime  when  used  as  a  spray  in 
combination  with  arsenate  of  lead.  As 
a  matter  of  course  we  expect  a  few  pro¬ 
fessional  horticulturists  and  pathologists 
to  register  a  noisy  protest ;  but  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  these  inevitable 
outbursts  whenever  any  so-called  “un¬ 
orthodox”  method,  system,  process  or 
material  is  mentioned  as  possessing  more 
or  less  merit. 

Cumulative  Effects. — Practical  fruit 
growers  as  well  as  trained  experimental¬ 
ists  recognize  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  seriously  orchards  may  be  diseased 
previous  to  the  time  they  are  brought 
under  thorough  and  complete  fungicidal 
treatment,  results  of  successful  control 
will  be  cumulative.  By  this  we  mean  that 
as  the  years  pass  the  sources  of  infection 
measurably  decrease  and  we  more  and 
more  readily  secure  efficient  control  of  the 
destructive  forces.  True,  some  seasons 
are  much  more  favorable  for  development 
and  distribution  of  fungous  diseases  than 
are  others.  But  with  constant  prompt¬ 
ness,  carefulness  and  faithfulness  in  com¬ 
bating  these  fungi,  their  menace  should 
gradually  decrease.  This  applies,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  orchards  that  are 
sprayed  throughout — orchards  in  which 
no  plots  or  trees  are  left  untreated. 

Check  Trees. — On  the  other  hand,  in 
experimental  spraying,  there  necessarily 
must  be  left  “check”  or  unsprayed  trees 
by  which  to  measure  the  degrees  of  con¬ 
trol  we  are  obtaining  from  the  various 
sprays.  These  check  trees  with  their  an¬ 
nual  production  of  scab-infected  foliage 
in  which  countless  millions  of  scab  spores 
are  carried  over  until  the  succeeding  sea¬ 
son,  possess  the  ability  to  annually  un¬ 
balance  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  re¬ 
sults  of  the  most  careful  and  timely 
spraying.  For  the  infected  leaves  are 
driven  across  the  orchard  even  to  its  re¬ 
motest  boundary  by  the  strong  winds  of 
late  Autumn.  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
if  the  orchard  be  in  an  exposed  location. 
And  the  subsequent  season’s  infection  by 
scab  depends  almost  wholly  upon  where 
the  diseased  foliage — this  dangerous 
source  of  trouble — finally  lodges  and  ac¬ 
cumulates.  If  check  trees  could  but  be 
so  located  that  their  scab-infected  leaves 
might  be  blown  entirely  out  of  and  away 
from  the  orchard,  instead  of  generously 
distributed  or  “sown”  over  various  parts 
of  it,  much  of  the  experimenter’s  trouble 
would  be  relieved. 

Results  Upon  Fruit. — The  apples 
from  the  many  test  plots  in  our  spraying 
experiments,  as  is  our  invariable  rule, 
are  very  carefully  examined  after  they 
are  gathered  separately.  As  they  are 
examined  one  by  one  they  are  separated 
into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Wholly  free  from  scab.  If  a  defect 
upon  an  apple  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
identified  as  scab,  even  though  the  mark 
he  hut  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  it  is  placed 
in  (he  second  class 

2.  Very  slightly  scabbed.  A  scab  spot 
one-fourth  inch  in  extent,  or  a  number 


More  than  / 

4oo,oo>o,ooo 

pounds 

of  cull  apples  last  year 


10-lb.  tins.  $13.50 
2-lb.  tins.  3.50 
%-lb.  tins,  1.25 
1-oz.  bottles,  .35 


Most  of  these  culls  were  caused  by  aphis. 
These  insects  are  very  destructive.  They 
not  only  stunt  and  deform  the  fruit,  but 
also  retard  tree  growth  and  help  spread  scab 
and  blight. 

Damage  by  aphis  can  be  prevented  by 
spraying  with  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 
It  contains  40%  pure  Nicotine— the  dead¬ 
liest  aphis  poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does  not 
harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but  it  does 
kill  aphis  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than  2c 
a  gallon.  Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 

NOTE — Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also  deadly  effec¬ 
tive  against  red  bugs,  leaf  hoppers,  thrips,  psylla  and 
many  similar  insects. 

It  mixes  easily  with  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  Sulphur 
and  any  other  standard  insecticides. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 

'{•/  ' 
Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Are.,  NewYork  City 


Try  this  at  our  expense — 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  Np.  6 


Let  us  send  you,  free , 

enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  to 
fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  soil ! 

TRY  before  you  buy  !  Here’s  your  chance  to  test  out 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  your  own  soil. 
We’re  ready  to  send  you,  free ,  enough  Arcadian  to 
fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  soil. 

You’ll  find  Arcadian  Sulphate  a  fast  worker.  Con¬ 
tains  one-third  more  ammonia  (one-third  more  active 
plant  food)  than  any  other  nitrogenous  top-dressing.  Fine 
and  dry  and  easy  to  spread.  Apply  the  sample  as  directed 
and  check  up  on  the  results.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 

Helpful  bulletins— also  free 

When  writing  for  your  sample,  mention  what  crop  (or 
crops)  you  raise.  We’ll  send  you  free  bulletins  telling  you 
how  to  increase  those  crops.  The  bulletins  are  the  work  of 
noted  authorities — they’re  brimfull  of  sound  information 
for  farmers,  vegetable  growers  and  fruit  growers.  Send 
in  the  coupon  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  sample 
and  bulletins. 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


r 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I 

am  especially  interested  in . 

(  Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name 


Addiess. 
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DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

.  offer  the  simplest  —  most  economical  and  most 
effective  method  of  protecting  fruit  and  crops. 

Because  the  simple,  strong,  practical  Niagara  Dusters  are  the  result  of 
!>  years  of  actual  orchard  and  field  use.  Every  part  has  been  developed 
under  practical  working  conditions  to  do  its  job  day  after  day  and  do 
it  right.  Niagara  Dust  materials  have  back  of  them  an  even  longer  term 
of  experience  in  the  making  of  powdered  insecticides  and  fungicides  and 
are  acknowledged  as  the  highest  grade  produced. 

Here  are  five  statements  on  the  effectiveness  of  Dusting  by  disinterested 
authorities  taken  from  hundreds  in  our  files.  We  will  furnish  state¬ 
ments  from  growers  and  stations  in  any  section  on  request. 


Mass.  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  214 

“Dust  gave  excellent  control  of  ap¬ 
ple  scab  in  a  year  most  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  scab  fungus.” 

Cornell  Experiment  Station 

“It  has  been  1  shown  that  dusting 
with  properly  powdered  materials  is 
fully  as  effective  as  spraying.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  much  more  rapid  in  covering 
the  orchard.  An  orchard  of  large  acre¬ 
age  may  be  protected  at  critical  times, 
a  thing  not  possible  with  the  slower 
liquid  process.” — Manual  of  Fruit  Di¬ 
seases,  by  Prof.  L.  P.  Hesler  and  H.  H. 
Whetzel. 


N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  Circular  148 

“Dusting  peaches  is  a  practical  pro¬ 
position  giving  good  control  of  curcu- 
lio,  brown  rot  and  scab.” 

E.  E.  &  C.  R.  Collamer,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

“Concerning  the  result  of  our  dusting  with 
your  materials,  will  say  that  where  we  used 
the  dust  the  foliage  has  been  much  better 
and  the  apples  when  packed  ran  about  20% 
more  to  A-grade  than  with  the  liquid.  We 
made  the  same  number  of  applications 
with  each.” 

W.  W.  Gibbel,  Brunnerville,  Pa. 

“After  running  dusting  tests  for 
3  years  to  solve  my  own  problems,  1  am 
convinced  the  dusting  method  applied 
to  potatoes  is  both  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  for  the  man  who  grows  them.” 


Niagaras  aave  not  only  made  this  success  of  the  dusting  method  possible 
but  have  made  it  economical  as  well  for  in  the  Niagara  Hand,  Traction 
or  Power  models  you  will  find  the  equipment  best  adapted  to  your  own 
jise.  Traction  or  Power  Crop  Dusters  can  he  equipped  with  Orchard 
^attachments.  The  Orchard  Duster  with  a  Crop  attachment. 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  Ni¬ 
agara  method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time 
and  crops  by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk  with 
four  dealer,  write  us,  and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and 
Dusts  are  best  to  use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes, 
Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
^etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

cNicigara  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,  New  York 

Hand — Traction  and  Power  Dusters 


KAY50 

.SPRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE  1 


2 r  your  crop 
worth  saving ? 

You  spray  to  save  your  crop— of  course! 

But  why  do  the  job  by  half? 

Ordinary  spray  — no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  applied — tends  to  collect  and  remain 
in  drops.  How  are  you  going  to  protect  the 
space  in  between  ? 

Kay  so  Solves  The  Problem  SPREADS  THE 

KAYSO,  added  to  your  spray,  causes  it  SP RAY  AND 
to  form  a  durable  film  and  thus  provides 
an  even  all-round  coverage. 

And  KAYSO  as  an  adhesive  withstands 
the  storm  as  well  as  increases  the  cover¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  spray. 

KAYSO,  as  an  emulsifier  in  the  home¬ 
making  of  oil  emulsion  sprays,  gives  you 
a  dependable  spray  at  low  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KAYSO — or  write 
us  for  descriptive  folder. 

Golden  State  Sales  Corporation 

175  Franklin  Street  NEW  YORK 

Golden  State  Milk  Products  Co. 

425  Battery  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAKES  IT 
STAY 


of  smaller  scabs  that  in  the  aggregate 
equal  a  single  scab  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter,  sends  an  apple  so  marked  into 
class  three. 

3.  Apples  marked  by  scab  spots  more 
than  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  but  not 
causing  the  fruit  to  show  deformity  (ir¬ 
regularity  of  shape)  because  of  the 
blemish. 

4.  Apples  so  severely  scabbed  as  to 
cause  deformity  or  cracking  of  the  sur¬ 
face. 

It  would  make  this  article  much  too 
long  were  the  writer  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  the  remarkably  consistent 
results  so  far  obtained  in  the  forty  or 
more  plots  devoted  to  spraying  experi¬ 
ments  in  control  of  apple  scab  and  apple 
blotch  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Hence  only 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  more  out¬ 
standing  data  will  be  presented. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Adherents,  Spreaders  and 
Stickers  for  Insecticides 

One  of  the  serious  objections  to  the 
use  of  Paris  green  as  a  poison  insecti¬ 
cide  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  washed 
off  from  a  plant  by  rains  within  perhaps 
a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  applied. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  its  ability 
to  stick  to  the  foliage  of  a  plant  in  spite 
of  washing  rains.  I  have  seen  traces 
of  arsenate  of  lead  on  leaves  three 
months  after  it  had  been  applied.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  longer  an  insecticide 
adheres  to  the  foliage  of  a  plant  the 
longer  it  will  have  to  accomplish  its 
work  and  the  more  opportunity  it  will 
get  to  poison  the  insects  eating  the 
leaves.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  a 
poison  insecticide  either  to  have  stick¬ 
ing  qualities  of  its  own,  or  to  be  given 
adherent  powers  by  adding  something 
to  it  that  will  cause  it  to  stick. 

Another  desirable  property  of  an  in¬ 
secticide  is  its  nower  to  spread  or  “run” 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  a  leaf.  For 
example,  if  a  material  when  applied  to  a 
leaf  stands  in  small  drops  here  and  there, 
with  areas  between  where  there  is  no 
poison,  small  caterpillars  or  grubs  can 
go  right  on  eating  the  green  untouched 
portions  of  the  leaves,  and  simply  avoid 
the  drops  of  poison.  Theoretically,  then, 
a  poison  th;D  will  spead  evenly  all  over 
a  leaf  is  more  apt  to  destroy  the  insects 
that  are  eating  the  foliage.  Oils,  of 
course,  have  this  speading  power,  but 
they  cannot  be  added  to  manv  poison  in¬ 
secticides,  and  if  they  could  might  injure 
the  plants.  Much  effort  among  entomolo¬ 
gists  is  being  made  just  now  to  find  sub¬ 
stances  which  will  cause  insecticides  to 
stick  to  the  foliage  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spread  evenly  over  the  surfaces 
of  the  plant. 

Casein  from  milk  in  the  form  of  calcium 
caseinate  is  being  widely  used  for  this 
purpose.  Soap  has  long  been  used  as 
a  sticker  and  spreader.  Glue  is  coming 
into  use  at  least  experimentally.  Sa¬ 
ponin,  gelatine,  starch,  and  flour  have 
been  employed  as  stickers  and  spreaders 
for  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  flour  is 
recommended  in  the  case  of  some  insect 
pests. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
foam-forming  properties  of  certain  solu¬ 
tions  also  afford  sticking  and  spreading 
powers.  But  the  whole  field  is  yet  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  much  more 
investigation  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  shall  know  just  what  substances  are 
most  practical  and  valuable.  The  problem 
is  exceedingly  complex,  for  it  involves 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  finally  the 
very  practical  one  of  whether  these  mix¬ 
tures  wifi  injure  the  plants,  and  whether 
they  will  attract  or  repel  the  insects.  No 
matter  how  persistently  a  material  may 
cause  an  insecticide  to  stick  to  a  plant, 
if  by  adding  the  sticker  to  the  insecti¬ 
cide  the  resulting  solution  burns  the 
plant  the  concoction  is  worthless.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  sticker  when  added  gives  the 
insecticide  a  bad  flavor  or  repellent  taste, 
so  that  the  insects  will  not  eat  it  but  will 
turn  away  in  disgust  and  go  to  more 
palatable  food  the  mixture  is  of  little 
value.  'Of  course,  sometimes  a  repellent 
insecticide  is  useful,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  attractive  materials  like  molasses, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  added  to  in¬ 
secticides  to.  induce  the  insects  to  eat 
the  poison  in  larger  quantities.  The 
possibilities  of  the  imnrovement  of  in-^ 
^ecficides  by.  the  addition  of  certain 
materials  to  increase  their  adherent  and 
Dreading  qualities  are  undoubtedly  great 
and  just  now  much  attention  is  being 
sriven  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  I  be-< 
lieve  that  great  advances  will  be  made  in 
the  next  few  years  in  increasing  the  ef-< 
fe.etiveness  of  insecticides,  but  progress 
will  be  slow  and  difficult  although,  in 
my  opinion,  sure,  glenn  w.  herrick.  ) 


They  were  sitting  in  the  barracks 
swapping  yarns.  “Ever  hear  this  one?” 
asked  one  of.  the  group.  “A  dog  was  tied 
to  a  rope  fourteen  feet  long.  Twenty 
feet  away  was  a  fat,  juicv  bone.  How 
did  the  dog  get  to  the  bone?”  “Oh, 
that’s  old  stuff,”  answered  one  of  the 
marines.  “You  want  some  bird  to  say 
‘I  give  it  up,’  and  then  vou’ll  say,  ‘That’s 
what  the  other  dog  did’.”  “No,  you’re 
wrong,  for  the  dog  got  the  bone.”  “Well, 
how  did  he  get  it?”  “Why.  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  wasn’t  tied.” — Leather¬ 
neck. 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Sfth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hog,  Poultry  &  Field  Fence 
at  America’s  Lowest  Prices 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
saving.  A  timely  purchase  from  one  of 
America’s  leading  fencing  factories  brought  us 
a  large  quantity  at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  markets.  All  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from. 

Buy  Liberally  NOW! 

No.  HC-104.  This  bargain  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  now  ready 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  ins.  high  made  with  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires — 12)4  line  and  vertical 
stay  wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  or  26 
ins.  high.  Special  sale  price, 

Ask  for  complete  illustrated  bargain 
fencing  list  No.  HC-OOO 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

No.  HC-108.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts  Oft  A 
four  ft.  long,  each  . . . . . . .""r 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

No.  HC-U2.  New  Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  penny.  Special  Cl  QC 
price  of  100  pound  keg _ _ _ 

Dept.  HC-37 


AUTO  MEN  ARE  WANTED?  \ 

Why  work  for  small  pay?  | 

Learn  a  good  trade.  Know  autos 
— how  to  repair  them.  Get  a  bet-  ■ 
ter  job — NOW!  Or  a  business  of  your  own.  I  ■ 
can  train  you  in  a  few  weeks  here  at  my  great 

I  auto-trade  school  in  the  heart  of  the  auto  in-  I 
dustry.  Think  of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  ■ 
million  cars!  There  are  not  nearly  enough 
trained  men  to  do  this  work.  You  can  be  a  ■ 
skilled  mechanic  and  auto  electrician  and  H 
Earn  Big  Money.  Experience  isn’t  necessary. 

If  you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  ■ 
Detroit  now,  to  my  School.  ■ 


Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 

(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Study 
autos,  trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity,  trac¬ 
tors.  Allonbestequipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new  cars; 

■  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great 
plants  of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln, 
Dodge,  Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many 
others.  These  great  companies  approve  this 
School.  Get  factory  endorsed  training  at 
Detroit  the  Auto  Center.  4 

Good  Positions  Open 


I 


■ 

I 


I 

I— - - —  I - J11U1  Wlifi  IV11UW  M 

auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater  than  ■ 
the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  be  inde-  * 
pendent.  Write  today  tot  full  information  about 
Detroit  training  to  make  the  most  money. 

A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

|^^403  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Miclujg 
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^b.V^yL?Li  Li  Li  DINING 

3 bedrooms  uDkSra 

BRASS  READY  TO 


sesoFRjE^o 


BEST  CHOICE 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 
LAMPS 

APPLIANCES,  ETC. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Z  PARAMOUNT  ELECTRIC  CO. 

■  251-  L  MARKET  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 

m  Send  me  FREE  your  Bis  Bargain  Catalog 


Name . 


!  Address 


■  Post  Office _ 

m 

mimmmMumm 


- State _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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ARMSTRONG 

SPllAVPUMP^5tf 


$6.00  west  of 
Rockies -curved 
extension  and 
Knapsack  extra. 


\U 


The  handiest  spray-outfit 
made.  With  interchangeable 
nozzles  sprays  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  from  fine 
mist  to  straight  stream.  Use 
it  from  bucket,  barrel,  or 
knapsack,  in  orchard,  garden 
or  farm  buildings.  Spray  fruit 
trees  (as  high  as  30  feet), 
truck-crops,  do  whitewash¬ 
ing,  auto  washing,  apply  cat¬ 
tle  and  hog  dip,  etc.  Brass 
construction  throughout,  un¬ 
affected  by  chemicals.  Guar¬ 
anteed  five  years. 

If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct 
from  us.  Send  for 
illustrated  fold¬ 
er,  “Spraying 
Simplified’’ 

THE 

ARMSTRONG 
MFG.  CO. 

236  7th  Avenue, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


expense  a  spray  ring 
.can  be  organized.. 


•V- 


Get  the 
Hardie  Plan 


of  organizing- — worked 
out  through  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Ask  also  for  our 
brand  new  catalog  of  pow¬ 
er  and  hang  sprayers. 


BROCKPORT  PUMP  AND 
SPRAYER  CO. 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


H 


dependable 


SPRAYERS 


Here  is  an  ideal 
sprayer —  Brown 
Auto-Spray  No.  1. 


Don’t 
T  ake 
Chances ! 

Recommended  for  all 
sortsofgeneral  spraying 
about  the  garden  and 
farm.  Made  with  either 
brass  or  galvanized  tank, 
3-14  gall  on  capacity. 
Completewith  2  nozzles, 
hose  and  carrying  strap. 

Spraying  equipment  is 
responsible  for  a  tremen  ■ 
dous  annual  saving  to 
the  country  and  crops. 

Send  your  Dealer’s  name 
and  get  Spray  Calendar  and 
interesting  Catalog  FREE. 


c 


A  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


5 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

692  Maple  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

Saved  And  Made^ 

SPRAYWNGS 

Those  who  do  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  trees  to  war¬ 
rant  the  purchaseofa  power 

sprayer,  need  not  suffer  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  fruit 
pestslonger.With  small 


The  Cherry  Fruit-flies  Can 
Be  Controlled 

In  the  Summer  of  lS9f>  a  new  pest  of 
cherries  in  New  York  was  discovered  in¬ 
juring  the  fruit  in  orchards  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State.  Investigation  at 
that  time  showed  that  this  new  enemy  of 
cherries  was  a  small  fly  not  as  large  as 
a  housefly  and  with  dark  transverse  bars 
on  each  wing  (see  below).  It  has  since 
become  known  as  the  white-banded  cherry 
fruit-fly  (It.  cingulata).  Thirteen  years 
later  a  second  species  of  fly  (  second  cut ) , 
the  black-bodied  cherry  fruit-fly,  ( It. 
fausta),  very  similar  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  first  one,  was  discovered  work¬ 
ing  in  cherries  in  New  York  State.  Thus 
there  are  two  very  similar  flies  that  at¬ 
tack  cherries  in  New  York  and  cause  the 
fruit  to  become  infested  with  small  white 
maggots. 

Work  During  the  Past  Season. — 
During  the  past  season  these  flies  have 
been  especially  active  again  throughout 
a  considerable  part  of  New  York  State, 
and  both  growers  and  canners  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  losses.  In  some  instances 
the  maggots  have  been  discovered  and 
the  cherries  have  been  rejected  by  the 
canner.  Thus  some  growers  have  lost 


The  White-handed  Cherry  Fruit-fly 

the  returns  from  what  promised  to  be  a 
fine  crop.  In  other  instances  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  infested  cherries  have  'been  put 
up  by  the  canners,  only  to  have  the  cans 
rejected  and  returned  by  disgusted  retail¬ 
ers  later  in  the  season.  A  customer  who 
buys  a  can  of  cherries  from  a  grocery 
store  and  finds  it  full  of  maggots  returns 
the  can  at  once  in  high  dudgeon  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  who  in  turn  falls  back  upon  the 
canner  and  returns  the  whole  stock  to 
the  factory  from  which  he  purchased  the 
supply.  The  canner,  however,  cannot 
go  back  to  the  grower,  because  he  does 
not  know  from  what  particular  orchard 
the  cherries  came.  The  canner  must, 
therefore  shoulder  the  whole  loss. 

Where  the  Flies  Came  From. — The 
advent  of  these  two  flies  among  the  pests 
of  the  fruit  grower  is  very  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fine  examples  of  a  com¬ 
mon  way  in  which  new  insect  pests  ap¬ 
pear  in  orchards  and  among  field  crops. 
As  a  boy  the  writer  used  to  smile  at 
father’s  description  of  the  fine  apples  and 
pears  that  grew  in  his  father’s  garden  un¬ 
touched  by  “worms”  or  bugs  or  disease, 
fair  and  smooth  as  the  cheeks  of  a  child. 


Better  Crops 

You  can  increase  your  crop 
yield  by  greater  attention 
to  spraying.  Prevent  loss 
through  fungous  diseases 
by  using 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Bluestone) 

in  your  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

.*  i  j 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean 
and  pure  and  can  be  had 
in  large  and  small  crystals , 
also  pulverized .  Packed  in 
new  strong  containers . 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  St. 


New  York 


A 


The  Black-bodied  Cherry  Fruit-fly 

As  I  came  to  know  more  of  the  habits 
and  ways  of  these  tiny  insects  I  became 
convinced  that  father  was  right.  It  is  a 
fact  that  apples  and  pears  and  other 
fruit  in  Ins  boyhood  days  were  free  from 
San  Jose  scale,  redbugs,  cherry  fruit- 
flies,  blister-mites,  leaf-rollers,  rosy 
aphids,  and  other  modern  pests.  All  of 
these  enemies  have  arrived  since  his  day, 
and  the  cherry  fruit-flies  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  among  these  new  arrivals.  The 
black-bodied  species,  for  instance,  lives 
naturally  in  the  fruit  of  the  wild  red  cher¬ 
ry  that  grew  so  richly  and  abundantly 
on  the  better  soils  of  our  hills  and  valleys 
in  New  York,  but  which  has  now  almost 
disappeared  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the 
lumberman,  who  has  slashed  the  woods 
and  denuded  the  hillsides  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  tree  that  he  might  gain  a  few 
easy  dollars.  The  insect,  finding  its 
natural  food  supply  gone,  soon  discovered 
a  more  succulemt  juicy  fruit,  the  culti¬ 
vated  cherry,  close  at  hand,  planted  and 
nourished  by  the  very  hand,  perhaps, 
that  destroyed  the  wild  host  fruit.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  white-banded 
species  lived  originally  in  the  fruit  of 
some  wild  plant  related  to  the  cherry,  j 
When  man  destroyed  these  wild  fruits  and  j 
planted  the  cherry  in  convenient  areas  j 
nearby  the  fly,  in  its  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  transferred  its  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fruit,  and  began  to  live  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  cherry.  Thus  we  unwittingly 
and  ignorantly  create  our  own  troubles 
and  bring  down  on  our  own  heads  many 
harassing  problems. 


Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires  are  available  from  Good¬ 
year  Dealers  in  the  following 
sizes: 

30  x  3j£  (Cl.)  34x4^  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33x4  “  33x5  “ 

32x4K  “  34x5  “ 

35x5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  i ncluding  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


Master  of 

rough  roads 
and  first  friend  of 
hard  drivers— the  new 
Goodyear  HEAVY 
DUTY  Cord  Tire.  Thick¬ 
er,  tougher,  more  rugged  all  through. 
The  sidewalls  reinforced  against  rut- 
wear.  The  heavy  carcass  built  of  SUPER- 
TWIST.  If  you  need  a  HEAVY  DUTY  Tire, 
here’s  a  real  one— built  to  serve  econom¬ 
ically  in  the  dependable  Goodyear  way. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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jk  CRES  of  otherwise  finest  apples  are 
/\  quickly  dwarfed,  specked  and  only 
A.  JL  develop  into  culls  where  spraying 
for  Aphis  is  neglected. 

This  tiny  insect,  which  may  appear  at  any 
time,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  foes  of  the  orchardist.  “Black 
Leaf  40,”  the  “Old  Reliable”  nicotine 
sulphate,  is  true  aphis  insurance  in  or¬ 
chard,  garden  and  field.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  tree. 

Because  of  their  manner  of  feeding,  arse¬ 
nical  and  similar  sprays  are  wholly  ineffec¬ 
tive,  not  only  against  Aphis,  but  against 
Leaf  Hopper,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla, 
Thrips  and  a  big  list  of  other  ruinous  in¬ 
sects.  All  these  are  positively  controlled 
by  “Black  Leaf  40.” 

Your  dealer  has  “Black  Leaf  40”  and 
authoritative  spraying  leaflets  telling 
how  and  when  to  spray. 

Tobacco-By-Product 
and  Chemical  Corp. 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville  -  Kentucky 


“Black  Leaf  40”  gives  equally 
effective  control  whether  used 
as  a  separate  spray  or  with 
other  standard  solutions.  Each 
spray  retains  its  original  effi¬ 
ciency.  Thus  you  can  usually 
make  one  spraying  serve  a  dou¬ 
ble  purpose. 

Aphis  infestation  is  likely  to 
develop  at  any  time  after  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  so  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  having  “Black  Leaf 
40”  on  hand  to  meet  the  emerg¬ 
ency. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  stations 
the  world  over. 


1 Black 


ray 


Leaf 4/ri' 


Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  N  o  clogging.  Does 
the  work  of  wheel 
—  costs  much  less. 
Attaches  to  wagon  with¬ 
out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 
No  high  lifting.  No  clean¬ 
ing  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  thegearsand  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
Write  for  circular  on  this  and 
OUr  other  new  farm  tool. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2483  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


^^^Ptenter 

Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840  ' 

Foes.  N.Y 


SULPHUR 

“Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  York 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not'  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


U 


FRIEND” 


a 


AIR-DRAFT 


iTRADE  MARK-  RE.G.I 


ft 
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FRUIT  GROWERS  all  over  the  country  are  asking  about  this  “Air-Draft.” 
A  careful  study  of  Air-Draff’  will  lead  you  to  observe  the  action  of  spray 
within  the  tree  and  watch  its  conduct  as  it  causes  the  leaves  to  flutter  and  the  twigs 
and  small  branches  to  move,  allowing  the  spray  to  have  complete  contact  on  all  sides. 

As  you  make  these  observations  during  vour  spraybig  operations,  you  will 
clearly  see  the  importance  of  employing  this  “Air-Draft”  in  its  maximum  form. 

Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Circular,  which  fully  describes  this  wonderful 
discovery  in  liquid  spraying.  Let  us  help  solve  your  sprayer  problems. 
Give  Fruit  Acreage  and  size  of  trees. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by  L.  Herring,  Ulster  Park, 
jj.  Y.  In  New  England  by  Bolton  Fruit  Co., 
Bolton,  Mass.  In  Penna.  and  New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Many  other  dealers  and  distributors  throughout 
the  country.  Name  This  Paper 


Life  History.  —  The  two  flies  have 
much  the  same  life  history.  The  black¬ 
bodied  fly  appears  usually  a  week  or  10 
days  earlier  than  the  white-handed  one. 
During  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
June  the  flies  begin  to  emerge  from  the 
soil,  go  to  the  cherry  trees  and  after  feed¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  by  sucking  up  parti¬ 
cles  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  will  begin  to  lay  their  tiny  white 
eggs  in  the  cherries  just  'beneath  the  skin. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  five  or  six  days  into 
tiny  white  maggots  that  burrow  through 
the  cherries,  causing  them  to  finally  sink 
in  on  one  side  and  decay.  The  maggots 
may  remain  white  in  color,  or  some  of 
them  may  become  cream-colored.  In 
either  case  they  become  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long  when  full-grown.  They 
then  leave  the  cherries  and  go  into  the 
soil  about  one  inch  below  the  surface, 
where  they  remain  as  dark  barrel-shaped- 
pupae  until  the  following  June.  Thus 
there  is  but  one  generation  a  year. 

Nature  of  tiie  Injury. — The  flies  for 
the  most  part,  attack  the  late  sour  va¬ 
rieties  of  cherries — Morello  and  Mont¬ 
morency  especially.  The  white-handed 
species  may  in  some  cases  attack  late 
sweet  cherries,  but  this  happens  rather 
rarely.  Early  Richmond  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  much  injury  as  a  rule.  The 
maggot  burrows  down  to  the  pit  and 
feeds  on  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  usually  on 
one  side  of  the  cherry.  As  a  result  the 


Cherry  Fruit-fly  Depositing  Eggs 


skin  of  the  cherry  on  that  side  finally 
collapses  and  sinks  in,  and  the  fruit 
eventually  decays,  although  it  does  not 
drop  from  the  tree.  For  some  time  after 
the  maggot  hatches  from  the  egg,  the  cher¬ 
ry  shows  no  sign  of  the  enemy  within, 
and  infested  fruits  look  as  fair  and  un¬ 
blemished  as  those  free  from  the  mag¬ 
gots.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  pick  a 
dish  of  luscious  cherries,  eat  part  or 
them  for  supper,  and  in  the  morning  find 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  several  white 
maggots  which  crawled  out  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit  over  night.  In  such  cases 
one  often  wonders  how  many  maggots 
were  eaten  the  night  before. 

An  Effective  Method  of  Control. — 
The  flies  and  their  maggots  in  cherries 
may  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  trees  at  the  right  time  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead.  The  flies  appear,  nor¬ 
mally,  during  the  second  week  in  June, 
and  begin  feeding  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit  by  sucking  up  mi¬ 
nute  particles  which  they  find  here  and 
there.  This  habit  of  feeding  on  the 
foliage  has  given  an  opportunity  of  poi¬ 
soning  the  flies  by  coating  the  leaves  and 
fruit  with  fine  particles  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  first  spraying  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  flies  appear,  which  will 
ordinarily  occur  during  the  second  week 
of  June  in  Central  New  York.  Two 
pounds  of  dry  arsenate  of  lead  or  4  lbs. 
of  the  paste  to  100  gallons  of  water 
should  be  used.  The  trees  should  be 
sprayed  from  both  sides  with  a  fine  light 
misty  spray,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  drench  the  foliage,  because  if  too 
much  liquid  is  applied  it  tends  to  run  off 
the  leaves  and  the  poison  tends  to 
gather  in  rather  large  dry  white  masses 
at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  leaves.  In 
order  to  destroy  the  flies  in  largest  num¬ 
bers  the  poison  should  he  distributed  in 
tiny  drops  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit. 

In  those  orchards  which  have  been  se¬ 
riously  infested  during  the  past  Summer, 
a  second  light  application  of  poison 
should  be  given  about  10  days  after  the 
first  one.  All  of  the  cherry  trees  on  the 
place  should  be  sprayed,  and  if  there  are 
nearby  or  adjoining  orchards  these  should 
also  be  sprayed  if  the  owner  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so,  because  if  such  orchards 
are  left  untreated  they  will  furnish  a 
breeding  place  for  the  flies,  which  may 
infest  the  sprayed  orchards  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  spite  of  the  treatment. 

Experiments  by  the  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station  and  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  care¬ 
ful  intelligent  spraying  of  cherry  or¬ 
chards  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  will  give  almost  complete  control 
of  the  maggots.  glenn  w.  herkick. 


First  Girl  in  Elevator:  “Miss  S — 
is  a  nice  girl,  but  rather  loquacious.”  Sec¬ 
ond  Girl  in  Elevator :  “Yes ;  and  besides 
that,  she  talks  too  much.” — Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 
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Simplify 

your  orchard  troubles 

To  growers  using  this  exceptional  spray  oil  for  the  first  time,  the  results 
secured  have  been  a  revelation — better  than  lime-sulphur — and  at  less  cost. 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

It  is  ready  to  use  immediately  and  mixes  quickly  and  easily  in  any  water. 

There  is  no  spray  we  know  of  that  kills  aphis  and  their  eggs,  scale  and 
European  Red  Mite  so  effectively  as  Sunoco  Spray  Oil.  One  thorough 
delayed  dormant  spray  rids  your  orchard  of  all  these  pests,  previous  to  the 
usual  summer  sprays. 


Makers 

of 

Sunoco 
Motor  Oils 
and 

Greases 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

Branches  and  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 


Mail 
Coupon 
for  Booklet 
of  Orchard 
Spray 
Schedules 


Please  «end  me  full  information  on  Sunoco  Spray  Oil, 
with  prices. 


Name. 


Address- 


Mail  this  coupon  to  SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


Wilcox 

fertilizers 

make 

quality 

crops 

— in  abundance,  too!  What 
could  be  better  than  that? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Its  Cost  the  First  Year 


Makes  your  fertilizer  or 
lime  go  farther  and  do 
more  good.  Sows  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  as 
desired.  Force  feed 
assures  even  sowing.  No 
gears  or  springs  in  the 
box— just  a  simple,  posi¬ 
tive  agitator  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the 
fertilizer  flowing.  The 
driver  can  adjust  the 
feed  without  leaving 
his  seat.  Land  gauge 
assists  him  in  judging 
the  right  amount. 
Four  sizes;  one  to  fit 
your  conditions. 


Write  for  free 


pamphlets  and  prices 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  old 
reliable  Stevens 
Fertilizer  Sower. 
If  he  doesn’t  han¬ 
dle  it,  we’ll  ship 
direct  to  you. 

We  also  make 
Fertilizer  Sowers 
for  special  purpo¬ 
ses.  Write  today. 

The  Hampshire 
Implement  Co. 

DEPT.  A 

HATFIELD  -  MASS. 

Makers  of  Fertilizer 
and  Lime  Sowers,  Disc 
Harrows,  Hampshire 
Smoother  and  Clipper 
Harrow. 


Two -horse  Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower,  adjustable  for  one  horse 
We  are  making  it  better  than  ever  before 
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As  we  get  on  in  years  most  of  us  ac¬ 
cept  an  anniversary  as  the  proper  time 
to  review  personal  history  and  skim  over 
the  past.  A  good  example  of  this  mental 
habit  is  to  be  found  in  Whittier’s  poem 
“My  Birthday.”  The  trouble  is  too  many 
old-timers  who  have  a  history  worth  re¬ 
viewing,  are  satisfied  with  this  retrospect. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  have  stopped 
growing,  and  can  see  no  future  worth 
thinking  about.  They  must  be  about  the 
most  unhappy  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  lived  an 
active  or  stormy  life  which  shows,  on  re¬ 
view,  events  or  incidents  which  stand 
up  like  mountain  peaks,  and  quite  an¬ 
other  to  try  to  think  out  what  these  great 
thing  we  have  witnessed  may  lead  to. 
This  latter  habit  or  power  is  called  vis-, 
ion,  and  it  is  the  greatest  resource  of  all, 
to  mature  minds.  I  am  thinking  of  this 
as  we  prepare  our  Horticultural  Num¬ 
ber  this  year.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the 
first  one  was  printed.  Practically  all  it 
contained  that  year  was  a  long  collection 
of  reviews  of  seedsmen’s  catalogs,  with 
a  list  of  the  so-called  “novelties”  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  That  was  considered  the 
high  point  in  horticultural  progress  at 
that  time.  If  any  of  you  happen  to  have 
a  copy  of  that  old  issue  I  wish  you  would 
hunt  it  up  and  compare  it  with  this  one. 
The  difference  between  them  represents 
the  growth  that  has  been  made  in  the 
practice  and  spirit*  of  horticulture  dur¬ 
ing  these  comparatively  few  years.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  those  old 
days  was  the  fact  that  everyone  was 
urged  to  go  chasing  after  a  novelty  as  he 
would  after  a  bag  of  gold.  Now  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  regard  these  novelties  as  you 
would  a  chance  game.  Try  them  in  a 
small  way,  but  do  not  spend  much  money 
on  them  unless  you  are  fully  prepared 
to  lose  all  of  it  without  finding  fault  with 
anyone  except  yourself.  We  might  stop 
and  merely  call  attention  to  this  progress, 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  as  for  me  I 
am  even  more  interested  in  what  my  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  see  and  do  30  years  from 
now.  Up  to  date  we  have  made  a  rather 
bewildering  development  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  yet  I  am  quite  sure 
that  our  children  will  look  hack  upon 
this  good  year  1925  as  very  much  of  a 
back  number.  Whenever  I  stop  to  think 
that  our  present-day  agricultural  papers 
have  made  some  progress  since  the  old 
Genesee  Farmer  or  Moore’s  Rural  Feic- 
Yorher  an  examination  of  that  remark¬ 
able  -farm  paper  published  in  New 
Zealand  makes  me  quite  humble.  Most 
of  us  would  be  unable  to  locate  that  re¬ 
markable  group  of  islands  off  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  yet.  besides  doing  other 
wonderful  things,  the  New  Zealanders 
are  publishing  the  greatest  farm  paper 
in  the  world.  It  is  largely  the  result  of 
true  co-operation,  which  seems  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  when  men  are  all  like  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  when  the  nation  or  region  is 
isolated  either  by  nature — like  New 
Zealand — or  by  racial  pride  like  Den¬ 
mark.  This  country  seems  too  large  for 
any  perfect  co-operative  movement.  It 
must  work  up  through  family,  district, 
town,  county,  State  and  section  before  it 
can  ever  hope  to  hold  firmly  together. 

age  *  #  *  ❖ 

The  first  thing  I  think  about  is  this 
matter  of  varieties.  I  can  easily  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  old  Wilson  strawberry  was 
about  the  only  standard  berry.  Possibly 
some  careful  grower  had  noticed  plants 
which  gave  a  late  crop,  but  such  a  thing 
as  an  “everbearer”  was  considered  im¬ 
possible.  As  for  apples,  we  had  not  heard 
of  McIntosh.  The  Fameuse  or  Snow  was 
grown  in  the  North,  but  was  inferior 
when  grown  in  our  latitude.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  America  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  this  eounti'y  has  been  sending 
superior  men  and  women  out  .  of  the 
frost  and  rocks — even  to  the  isles  of 
balm  to  give  sweetness  and  power  and 
character  to  other  sections.  And  not  only 
men  and  women,  but  fruits  like  Baldwin 
and  Greening  apples.  Concord  grapes 
and  all  the  rest  have  come  out  of  the 
North  to  make  life  better  and  richer. 
When  McIntosh  came  bringing  its  per¬ 
fumed  flesh  to  our  back  doors  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Fameuse  apple  had  sent  her 
best  son,  like  the  strong  emigrants  of 
old.  to  help  make  America  better.  Yet 
with  all  his  noble  qualities  we  found  that 
McIntosh  had  his  faults.  He  persisted 
in  ripening  his  fruit  “between  hay  and 
grass.”  It  came  too  late  to  compete  with 
the  best  early  fruit  and  it  came  too  early 
to  hold  its  own  with  late  varieties.  In 
the  great  fruit  market  of  New  York  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  the  peach  so  long  as  it  can  be 
bought  reasonably.  My  children  are 
coming  home  from  school  now  carrying 
great  bags  of  marbles.  It  is  marble  sea¬ 
son.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  or 
why  it  comes,  but  it  suddenly  appears 
each  year,  and  as  suddenly  disappears. 
You  will  hardly  ever  find  our  children 
playing  marbles  at  ony  other  season.  It 
seems  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  on  the 
part  of  children,  but  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  about 
the  peach  season  in  the  great  markets 
around  New  York  City.  People  will  buy 
peaches  while  they  last,  in  preference  to 
any  other  fruit.  McIntosh  ripens  its  fruit 
too  close  to  the  late  peach  season  to  make 
it  fully  valuable  unless  it  can  be  put  in 


cold  storage  and  held  in  good  order  until 
Thanksgiving.  And  another  thing,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  will  not  hang  on  to  his  job.  Take 
a  high  wind  and  down  he  comes.  He 
lacks  the  grip  of  the  bulldog,  or  of  some 
varieties  of  apples  like  Ben  Davis. 

*  *  *  *  * 

McIntosh  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
went  out  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  settle  in 
Kansas.  He  was  a  blue  blood — -with  a 
pedigree  running  back  to  Plymouth  Rock 
— and  beyond.  Everyone  recognized  his 
character  and  ability — but  his  blood  was 
too  blue.  It  wasn’t  red  enough.  He 
couldn’t  “mix” — couldn’t  get  the  people 
to  stick  to  him — couldn’t  get  a  grip  of 
anything  like  affection  upon  them.  He 
might  have  gone  up  high  in  public  life  if 
lie  could  have  had  that  personal  attrac¬ 
tion  which  people  call  “charm.”  His 
blood  was  too  blue.  One  must  have  red 
blood  in  his  fingers  in  order  to  make 
them  hold  the  people.  This  man  married 
a  western  girl  out  of  a  line  of  people  who 
started  in  sod  houses  and  log  cabins,  and 
kept  up  their  love  for  “neighbors”  all 
through  it.  It  was  said  of  the  children 
of  this  pair  that  they  “looked  like  pa  and 
acted  like  ma.”  That  is  to  say,  the  boys 
inherited  their  father’s  brain  and  ability 
and  their  mother’s  “charm,”  that  rare 
quality  of  drawing  people  to  them  and 
holding  them  like  “hooks  of  steel.”  A 
little  red  coloring  matter  was  mixed  with 
that  blue  blood. 

Now  it  has  been  much  the  same  way 
with  the  McIntosh  apple.  He  came  too 
early  and  lacked  the  power  to  hang  on, 
but  he  is  producing  a  family  which  will 
take  the  needed  qualities  from  their 
mother,  and  add  the  needed  “charm.”  In 
Cortland  we  seem  to  have  a  new  apple 
that  “looks  like  pa  and  acts  like  ma” — 
carrying  the  strong  qualities  of  both 
parents.  “Ma,”  in  this  case,  is  our  old 
friend  Ben  Davis,  while  McIntosh  is 
“pa.”  I  have  a  Ben  Davis  tree  which 
was  not  picked  last  Fall.  In  some  way 
we  overlooked  it.  Now.  close  to  March, 
it  is  covered  with  decayed  apples,  and 
it  takes  a  pull  now  to  get  them  off.  Ben 
Davis  seems  to  have  done  just  the  right 
thing,  and  handed  this  power  to  stick 
over  to  Cortland.  If  we  are  to  be  fair 
to  old  Ben  we  must  adniit  that  the  apple 
has  paid  off  many  a  mortgage,  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  carry  apples  into  places 
where  otherwise  only  dried  fruit  could 
have  gone,  but  this  performance  of  mak¬ 
ing  Cortland  “act  like  ma”  is  the  best 
job  the  apple  has  ever  done.  Oh  well,  I 
have  seen  many  a  man  going  about  brag¬ 
ging  over  his  smart  children  when  all 
the  time  they  are  smart  because  they  act 
like  ma. 

***** 

My  opinion  is  that  the  McIntosh 
family  of  apples  will  in  the  future  largely 
take  the  place  of  Baldwin,  Greening  and 


others  of  that  class  except  Spy.  Where 
the  soil  and  climate  exactly  suit  Northern 
Spy,  that  apple  will  not  be  driven  out, 
but  will  gain  in  popularity.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  many  Spy  trees  are  planted 
in  a  soil  and  latitude  thoroughly  unsuited 
to  them.  In  the  future  we  shall  know 
just  what  soils  our  varieties  need,  and 
take  heed  of  this  in  our  planting.  In  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  “a  heavy 
soil  for  Spy  and  a  light  soil  for  McIntosh 
and  his  family,”  and  I  think  this  family 
will  be  greatly  extended  until  we  have  an 
apple  of  McIntosh  quality  as  late  in  sea¬ 
son  and  as  sound  in  keeping  as  Ben 
Davis.  That  will  give  us  a  group  of 
apples  of  McIntosh  quality  from  the  very 
earliest  to  the  very  latest,  and  on  the 
lighter  type  of  soils  they  will  lead  most 
other  varieties.  I  think  that  50  years 
from  now  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  McIntosh  apple  and  its  family 
have  done  more  for  the  Hudson  Valley 
than  any  dozen  statesmen  who  ever  lived 
there.  Who  can  deny  that  the  Baldwin 
apple  has  done  more  for  New  England 
than  Daniel  Webster  and  any  dozen  other 
statesmen  ever  did?  I  can  "tell  you  that 
this  Mblntosh  family  will  come  near  to 
changing  the  fruit  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  another  thing  that  impresses 
me  is  the  way  this  McIntosh  family  is 
being  produced.  In  the  past  practically 
every  one  of  our  famous  apple  varieties 
was  found  as  a  chance  seedling  growing 
in  the  woods  or  in  some  fence  corner.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  still  very 
superior  fruits  growing  wild — if  we 
could  only  find  them  and  bring  them  to 
civilization.  This  McIntosh  family,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  represent  any  guess  or 
chance  discovery.  It  is  the  result  of 
scientific  breeding  and  careful  selection. 
And  the  skilled  human  hand  and  the 
trained  human  brain  are  beating,  and 
will  continue  to  beat  nature  at  her  own 
game. 

***** 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  these 
chance  seedlings,  taken  from  woods  or 
fields,  must  be  superior  because  they 
have  a  touch  of  “wildness”  which  gives 
them  extra  strength.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  very  little  to  that  claim.  In  my 
day,  every  schoolboy  recited  parts  of 
Patrick  Henry’s  great  speech,  “Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death.”  We  regarded 
Henry  as  a  great  statesman,  yet  after 
the  Revolution  he  tried  to  get  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  offering 
$500  to  any  white  man  who  would  marry 
an  Indian  woman  and  twice  that  sum  to 
any_  white  woman  wdio  would  marry  an 
Indian  man.  Henry  argued  that  this 
would  help  to  develop  a  new  race — far 
better  adapted  to  the  work  of  conquering 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  than  any  pure¬ 
bred  white  people.  Even  John  Marshall, 
the  great  chief  justice,  voted  for  this 
project.  It  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature, 
and  the  white  race  seems  to  have  done  a 
fair  job.  Our  great  new  fruits  of  the 
future  are  likely  to  be  “hand-picked” — 
produced  by  the  most  patient  scientific 
work.  And  few7  of  us  realize  what  such 
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work  demands.  In  the  case  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple  about  20  years  of  work  and 
watching  were  needed  before  the  Geneva 
Station  people  could  safely  recommend  it 
for  planting.  All  through  these  years 
most  people  would  say  that  the  work  was 
useless.  Cut  it  out!  It  will  not  pay! 
That  is  the  way  most  people  who  do  not 
believe  in^  research  work  feel  about  such 
things.  You  can  only  convince  them  by 
showing  results,  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
future  we  are  to  see  wonderful  results 
from  this  work  of  plant  breeding.  Bald¬ 
win,  Spy,  Greening  or  other  varieties 
may  be  made  to  start  families  of  their 
own  superior  even  to  the  McIntosh  chil¬ 
dren.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
popular  in  its  season  than  R.  I.  Greening 
with  a  red^  jacket — an  '  heirloom  from 
Sutton  or  Winesap?  Or  the*c-hildren  of 
Delicious  may  compel  us  to  coin  some 
new  superlative  for  future  editions  of  the 
dictionary  !  We  shall  see  about  it.  In 
the  meantime  those  of  us  who  love  apples 
will  watch. 

***** 

And  then  spraying  or  other  methods  of 
fighting  insects  or  curing  plant  diseases  ! 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  past  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  do  things.  Nearly  60 
years  ago  I  did  my  first  job  of  spraying. 
There  was  a  Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree 
growing  near  the  corner  of  our  house. 
On  sunny  wash  days  my  aunt  would  set 
her  tub  under  this  tree  and  put  the  dirty 
clothes  through  a  combination  of  water, 
soft  soap  and  elbow  grease.  She  noticed 
as  she  scrubbed  that  the  pear  tree  was 
sick  and  that  the  pears  cracked.  A  woman 
with  an  original  mind,  she  nominated  her¬ 
self  as  the  original  county  agent.  In 
those  days  we  estimated  the  value  of 
fertilizer  by  their  smell.  Soapsuds  must 
be  valuable,  because  it  was  dark  colored. 
So  I  was  given  a  long-handled  dipper  and 
sent  up  into  the  tree,  where  I  threw 
these  suds  all  over  the  limbs  and  trunk. 
No  question  about  it,  the  tree  improved 
in  appearance.  Consider  what  has  been 
done  since  then  in  caring  for  a  tree.  It 
is  hardly  a  circumstance  to  what  will 
come  in  the  future.  I  can  remember 
when  diphtheria  or  even  typhoid  fever 
was  largely  treated  by 'soaking  the  feet 
in  hot  water  and  using  mustard  plasters. 
Now  think  of  what  is  done  with  serums 
or  vaccines.  I  think  we  are  to  progress 
in  handling  plant  diseases  as  we  have  in 
human  ailments — along  much  the  same 
lines.  But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space. 

I  will  try  to  tell  what  I  think  is  to  come 
in  treating  and  feeding  trees  and  plants 
next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


In  a  certain  suburb  there  is  a  cottage 
the  door  of  which  must  be  raised  a  little 
to  be  opened,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
hatchet  is  generally  used.  One  night  a 
knock  came  at  the  door  and  a  youngster 
was  sent  to  see  who  was  there.  “Who 
is  it?”  inquired  the  boy.  “It’s  me,”  said 
a  voice  outside.  The  youngster,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  voice,  shouted  back :  “It’s 
Mrs.  Murphy ;  get  the  hatchet.”  Mrs. 
Murphy  didn’t  wait. — Credit  Lost. 
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High  pressure,  safely 

and  uniformly  maintained.  Ample  capac¬ 
ity,  economical  operation,  minimum  of 
•wear  and  breakage. 

The  peak  of  power  spraying  perfection  —  the  maximum 
in  power  spraying  efficiency,  are  realities  in  MYERS  SELF- 
OILING  POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS  and  COMPLETE 
POWER  SPRAY  RIGS,  now  fully  proven  and  guaranteed,  and 
ready  to  demonstrate  their  superior  qualities  by  a  new  standard  of  per 
formance  made  possible  through  positive  self-lubrication,  enclosed  working  parts  and  other 
exclusive  Myers  features.  There  is  a  style  and  size  for  every  power  spraying  requirement 
just  as  there  is  a  Myers  “  Honor -Bilt”  Bucket,  Barrel  or  complete  hand  operated  Outfit 
for  service  where  spraying  operations  are  not  so  extensive. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Myers  Spray  Pumps,  Nozzles  and  Spray¬ 
ing  Accessories.  Insist  on  his  doing  so,  or  write  us  direct.  Free,  postage 
paid  and  without  obligation  to  purchase— a  copy  of  our  new  complete  Spray 
Pump  Catalog,  No.  SP25,  just  off  the  press,  with  thirty  pages  devoted  to 
planting,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  spraying  trees,  plants  and  vegetables 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail  to  anyone  interested  in  spraying. 
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Kill!  Kill!  Kill! 


{San  Jose  Scale 
Blister  Mite 
Peach  Leaf  Curl 
Peach  Blight 
Apple  Scab 
Pear  Scab 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew 
Red  Spider,  etc. 


What  with? 

Dry  Lime-Sulfur.  * 

Why  DRY  Lime-Sulfur  instead  of  Liquid? 

As  thousands  know. 


Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur 


has  established  a  new  standard  of  efficiency 
standard — an  entirely  new  standard 


a  new 


Ordinary  Liquid  Lime-Sulfur  breaks  down  quickly 
and  its  effect  is  gone,  while  the  special  stabilizing 
ingredient  in  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur  slows 
up  oxidation  and  makes  the  effect  last  much  longer. 

The  longer  the  suffocating  gases  last  the  more  certain 
the  effect  on  the  scale  insects.  The  longer  the  spray 
remains  effective  on  the  tree  the  better  protection 
against  fungus  diseases.  A  fungicide  is  worthless  if 
its  effect  is  gone  when  the  spores  alight. 


Remember  that  one  car  load  of  Dry  Lime-Sulfur 
equals  in  effectiveness  six  car  loads  of  the  other. 

Remember  that  you  avoid  paying  freight  and  cartage 
on  water. 

Remember  that  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur 
cannot  leak,  freeze  or  crystallize. 

Remember  that  with  thousands  of  growers  Liquid 
Lime-Sulfur  is  obsolete — the  new,  modern  Sherwin- 
Williams  patented  product  has  replaced  it. 


Order  from  your  insecticide  supply  dealer 

The  Sh erwin  -  Williams  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  on  our 
farm,  consisting  of  seven  adults,  three  copies  of  The 
K.  N.-Y.  are  subscribed  for ;  myself,  tbe  gardener  and 
the  hired  man.  This  may  not  be  a  record,  but  must 
be  above  average,  I  take  it.  E.  P. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THIS  is  the  record  as  thus  far  reported.  There 
may  be  better  ones.  Thus  far  our  investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  six  readers  for 
each  subscription ;  that  is,  six  people  read  carefully 
each  paper  distributed  from  this  office. 

* 

HOW  goes  the  battle  over  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment?  Up  to  the  end  of  February  the  States 
have  voted  on  the  proposition  as  follows : 


States 

^Alabama . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . . . . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

*  Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

*  Maryland  . . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota . 

^Mississippi . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
New  J  ersey  . . . . 
New  Mexico  .... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  .  . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

< iregon  . 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

*  Virginia  . 

Washington  . . . 
West  Virginia  . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


Senate 


House 


<’or 

Against 

For 

Against 

19 

0 

25 

3 

15 

13 

45 

40 

35 

3 

69 

9 

1 

34 

7 

231 

0 

17 

0 

35 

0 

34 

3 

173 

— 

18 

38 

16 

32 

9 

30 

21 

101 

25 


33 


24 


24 
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18 


19 


57 


61 


11 


40 


4 

17 


34 

32 


19 

10 

4 


24 

20 

43 


35 

24 


0 

5 

7 

2 

2 

0 


44 

35 

24 

•>2 

is 

27 


0 

26 

23 

16 

8 

3 


15 


36 


19 

S 


10 

17 


65 


124 

78 

63 

119 

43 

229 

67 

26 


*  State  legislatures  do  not  meet  in  1925. 

This  gives  five  States  in  favor  of  ratification  and 
22  against.  There  are  at  least  nine  more  States 
which  are  quite  sure  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
At  this  time  it  seems  likely  that  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  will  put  the  question  up  for  a  popular  vote — 
which  is,  we  think,  the  proper  way  to  settle  it.  The 
amendment  is  already  beaten — at  least  for  the 
present. 

* 

DURING  the  past  week  we  have  been  in  several 
college  towns  where  probably  2,500  students 
are  fed.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
feeding  is  the  heavy  consumption  of  milk  and  fruit. 
A  few  years  ago  such  young  people  seemed  to  think 
their  important  brains  could  not  perform  success¬ 
fully  except  on  a  strong  diet  of  meat — three  times 
a  day.  The  “Tom  Brown”  hooks  show  how  English 
students  devoured  beef  in  the  old  days.  Now  we 
find  many  students  making  a  breakfast  of  milk, 
baked  apple  and  toast,  and  doing  more  satisfactory 
work  than  they  ever  could  when  stuffed  with  meat. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  facts  about  vitamines  and 
diet  are  being  absorbed  by  sedentary  people  who  are 
learning  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  eat  but 
what  vou  can  digest  that  counts  in  life.  We  think 


it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  it  is  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
markets  for  food  products.  Both  milk  and  fruit  of 
all  kinds  are  to  become  increasingly  popular  with 
town  and  city  people  and  the  demand  for  them  will 
increase.  Sooner  or  later  increased  knowledge  of 
food  requirements  will  compel  a  greater  use  of 
entire  wheat  flour  or  a  new  demand  for  bran  and 
other  by-products  of  wheat.  White  flour  will  go, 
and  the  use  of  the  by-products  as  human  food  will 
prevent  for  many  years  any  great  scarcity  of  wheat. 

* 

Having  read  in  the  New  York  American  that  a  man 
in  Florida  raised  on  a  four-acre  plot,  $40,000  worth  of 
green  peppers,  this  being  not  generally  believed,  I  wish 
you  would  publish  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  you  possess  any 
knowledge  on  this  matter,  a  personal  answer  to  the 
above.  f.  f. 

E  know  nothing  about  this  wonderful  story 
and,  frankly,  we  do  not  believe  it.  Most 
likely  these  wonderful  peppers  were  grown  from 
some  “hot  stuff”  put  out  by  a  real  estate  agent.  We 
knew  a  man  once  who  grew  10  hills  of  potatoes  and 
got  a  very  heavy  yield.  Being  fond  of  figuring,  he 
estimated  that  if  every  hill  on  10  acres  grew  as  well, 
and  if  potatoes  sold  at  $®  a  bushel,  he  would  receive 
the  gross  sum  of  over  $8,000.  He  told  this  so  many 
times  that  he  finally  forgot  the  “if”  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  his  modest  potato  patch  swelled  to  a 
profitable  field.  Put  salt  on  the  tail  of  this  pepper 
story,  and  you  will  find  about  the  same  thing.  It 
is  put  out  in  an  effort  to  sell  land.  In  common 
language  it  is  “sucker  bait.” 

* 

HAT  plan  for  bringing  at  State  expense,  great 
numbers  of  jack  rabbits  into  New  York  State 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  foolish  propositions 
ever  advanced  at  Albany.  It  was  suggested  that 
these  jack  rabbits  were  needed  to  improve  the  size 
and  vigor  of  our  native  rabbits.  We  nbw  see  from 
the  comments  on  the  next  page  how  senseless  this 
idea  is.  This  jack  rabbit  turned  loose  in  New  York 
State  would  simply  prove  a  nuisance  and  a  pest. 
It  Avould  do  untold  damage  in  our  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  simply  provide  a  little  hunting  for  our 
"sports.”  No  sound  argument  can  he  advanced  to 
show  that  the  State  should  spend  its  money  for  a 
scheme  which  would  surely  damage  property  and 
menace  the  fruit  industry.  If  the  “sports”  want 
exercise  let  them  try  sawing  wood. 

* 

What  has  happened  to  you?  Your  last  two  issues 
seem  twice  as  thick  as  usual.  Have  you  gained  a  lot  of 
new  subscribers,  or  an  endowment? 

New  Hampshire.  charleton  e.  nims. 

ELL,  you  will  notice  that  this  issue  is  fatter 
than  ever.  We  have  gained  a  lot  of  new 
subscribers.  As  for  the  endowment— this  thick  well- 
filled  issue  of  64  pages  represents  the  confidence  and 
respect  which  our  business  friends  have  for  us. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  our  first  Horticultural  Number 
was  printed.  It  contained  28  pages.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  a  generation,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  full  book — 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  horticultural  progress  aud  practice.  We  are 
justified  in  saying  that  this  special  issue  contains 
a  wonderful  grouping  of  useful  advertising.  Every 
possible  thing  needed  for  farm,  orchard  or  garden  is 
offered  in  these  columns.  From  apple  trees  to  Zinnias 
you  can  find  them  all  here;  all  offered  by  reliable 
and  responsible  people.  This  issue  will  be  kept  in 
thousands  of  homes  beside  reference  books.  It  will 
become  a  part  of  the  working  library  of  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  if  the  pages  of  this  great  edition 
were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  make  a  path 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Scaling  the 
mountains,  bridging  the  rivers  and  stretching  over 
the  level  land,  they  would  put  a  white  belt  around 
the  waist  of  America.  If  spread  out  close  together 
they  would  nearly  cover  a  300-acre  farm.  It  does 
indeed  represent  an  “endowment” — a  gift  from  our 
friends  of  confidence  and  faith,  business  respect  and 
remembrance  of  good  and  honorable  service  in  the 
past.  The  issue  speaks  for  itself.  With  it  goes  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  who  have 
helped  make  it  possible. 

* 

VERY  day  we  have  letters  from  people  in  some 
northern  latitude  who  want  to  know  if  it  will 
pay  them  to  sell  their  home  property  and  move  to 
Texas  or  Florida  or  California  to  make  a  permanent 
home.  Some  of  these  folks  are  getting  along  in 
years.  They  feel  the  cold  more  than  they  did  in 
younger  years.  Often  some  family  tragedy  has  put 
keen  grief  into  their  lives.  Home  is  not  what  it 
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used  to  be.  Can  they  not  build  a  happier  home  in 
some  warmer  country?  We  can  usually  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  these  letters  and  we  understand 
how  the  writers  feel,  hut  we  hesitate  to  give  direct 
advice  which  may  mean  the  breaking  up  of  a  home. 
There  comes  a  time  with  most  of  us  when  our  sur¬ 
roundings  do  not  seem  satisfactory,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  “fly  to  ills  that  we  know  not  of.”  That  is 
the  frame  of  mind  of  many  of  our  people — grown 
weary  of  the  cold  and  confinement  of  this  hard 
Winter.  While  digging  through  the  snow  drifts  to 
the  barn  or  trying  to  thaw  out  the  pump  they  im¬ 
agine  themselves  sitting  under  an  orange  tree,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  in  some  glorious  country  where 
not  even  man  is  vile.  They  do  not  realize  that  while 
they  are  thus  dreaming  others  in  that  sunny  land  of 
dreams  are  homesick  for  the  hills  and  snow  of  the 
North.  We  cannot  decide  such  a  question.  You 
must  remember  that  most  of  these  beautiful  stories 
of  life  in  some  modern  Garden  of  Eden  are  written 
by  those  who  have  land  for  sale.  If  all  their  stories 
were  true  the  whole  world  or  the  people  who  live  in 
it,  would  gravitate  to  that  spot,  and  our  northern 
country  would  he  uninhabited.  At  the  same  time 
we  admit  that  some  of  our  northern  people  would 
be  happier  and  perhaps  more  prosperous  if  they 
could  find  a  change  of  scene  and  a  new  place  to 
start.  Our  best  advice  is  never  to  buy  any  land  in 
those  distant  sections  “sight  unseen.”  Visit  the 
country  first ;  live  and  work  there  a  year  if  possible, 
and  know  just  what  you  are  doing  before  you  pull 
up  your  home  roots  and  try  to  transplant  them  in 
a  new  place. 

% 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  copies  of  a 
group  of  school  bills  entered  at  Albany  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Cole  of  the  Senate  educational  committee.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  synopsis  of  them  this 
week.  We  consider  them  very  unfair  to  the  poorer 
country  districts.  One  of  them  provides  for  a  “cen¬ 
tral  rural  district.”  It  seems  like  a  rather  clumsy 
attempt  to  put  over  the  consolidation  feature  of  the 
repudiated  Downing-Porter  bill.  There  is  also  a 
plan  for  State  aid  so  arranged  that  it  gives  more 
money  to  town  and  city  schools  while  it  discrimin¬ 
ates  against  the  district  schools.  Another  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  financing  transportation  for  pupils:  We 
cannot  see  any  efficient  plan  for  equalizing  taxes  in 
these  bills.  It  seems  like  a  rather  crude  plan  for 
using  the  State  money  to  bribe  the  school  districts 
into  consolidation,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  hidden  plan  in  all  these  bills  is  to 
force  consolidation  upon  the  people.  Once  give 
the  power  sought  for  in  these  bills  and  we  feel  sure 
that  most  of  the  offensive  provisions  openly  de¬ 
manded  in  the  Downing-Porter  bill  would  follow. 
We  believe  that  country  people  should  demand,  first 
of  all,  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  sections  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  law  which  permit  forced  consolidation. 
With  that  menace  removed  our  country  people  will 
do  more  than  their  share  to  improve  school  condi¬ 
tions.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  agree  fully  upon 
a  fair  plan  for  State  aid.  These  proposed  school 
bills  do  not  give  the  district  schools  a  square  deal 
and  they  should  he  beaten  or  held  up.  Our  people 
must  get  into  the  fight  at  once.  The  combination 
hack  of  these  bills  is  strong,  and  time  is  short,  but 
country  people  can  control  the  Legislature  if  they 
will  follow  up  their  work  of  last  year.  Up  and  at 
them ! 


Brevities 

Jack  rabbits  to  “improve  the  quality”  of  our  eastern 
rabbits !  As  well  import  goats  to  improve  the  sheep. 

Y\  e  are  often  asked  if  potatoes  which  have  been 
subjected  to  heavy  frosts  in  the  cellar  will  do  for  seed. 
The  only  safe  reply  is — ask  the  potato!  Cut  up  a  few 
sample  tubers  and  plant  them  in  boxes,  or  leave  in  the 
sun  to  sprout. 

In  the  old  horse  days  we  used  to  say  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  drive  unless  he  cquld  harness 
and  unharness  a  horse.  Now  in  these  horseless  days  we 
think  automobile  driving  should  be  limited  to  those  who 
understand  an  engine  fully. 

Remember  that  when  a  tree  grows  close  to  a 
boundary  line  the  entire  tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  from  which  the  tree  starts.  The  owner  of  the 
adjoining  land  has  no  right  to  the  fruit  on  branches 
which  grow  out  and  over  his  property.  He  may,  after 
notifying,  cut  off  such  limbs  if  he  can  show  that  they 
injure  his  property. 

Here  is  a  new  one :  “Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  asking  what  was  best  for  sheep 
dip  to  kill  ticks.  Here  is  my  best  way  I  ever  found. 
Keep  a  fioc-k  of  hens  with  sheep  and  ticks  will  never 
bother.  I  don’t  have  any,”  says  G.  H.  P.  We  knew 
of  a  case  in  Connecticut  where  sheep  were  kept  in  hen¬ 
houses  and  were  said  to  keep  the  hens  free  from  lice. 
Rough  on  the  sheep  though. 
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Milk  Figures  For  January 

THE  League  pool  reports  for  January  milk  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Gross  $2.50,  expenses  8.5  cents,  cash  re¬ 
turns  to  producers  $2,415,  no  deductions  being  made 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  the  first  time 
in  the  existence  of  the  pool. 


Sheffield  Farms  . . . . . $2.73 

Non-pool  (Buffalo)  .  2.75 

Model  Dairy  .  2.72 


The  Buffalo  price  was  $2.84  on  contract  for  definite 
deliveries,  with  allowances  of  10  per  cent  above  or 
below  the  contract  volume.  In  some  instances  sur¬ 
plus  shipments  in  excess  of  the  10  per  cent  reduced 
the  monthly  average  9  cents,  to  $2.75. 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Co.  sells  milk  flat,  with  no  fat 
test.  The  price  for  December  and  January  was 
$2.90,  without  regard  to  fat. 

The  pool  prices  figure  out  as  follows: 


Class  1  . 1.000,780.16  X  $3.07  =  $3,072,395.09 

Class  2A  .  187,659.73  x  2.20  =  412,851.40 

Class  2B  .  35,896.35  x  2.25  =  80,766.78 

Class  2C  .  32,398.65  x  2.15  =  69,657.09 

Class  3A .  97,989.48  X  1.90  =  186.180.01 

Class  3B  .  21,689.22  x  1.85  =  40,125.05 

Class  3C  .  8,085.82  x  1.65  =  13,341.60 

Class  4A  .  64.867.03  X  1.315=  85,300.14 

Class  4B  .  6,254.88  X  1.625=  10,164.18 


1,455,621.32  $3,970,781.34 

Gross . $2.50  X  1,455,621.32  =  $3,639,053.30 


Unaccounted  for  . $  331,728.04 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  substantially  23 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  whole  volume  of  pooled 
milk,  but  according  to  the  recent  explanation  of  this 
item  the  shortage  is  entirely  chargeable  to  milk 
handled  in  the  pool  plants  or  45,961,267  lbs.  This 
makes  a  loss  of  72  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  milk  handled 
in  the  pool  plants;  and  the  price  on  this  milk  to 
producers  is  reduced  to  $1.69. 

The  dealers  are  operating  48  less  plants  than  in 
January,  1924,  with  a  loss  of  4,416  pool  patrons  and 
a  loss  of  19,007,638  lbs.  of  milk.  The  pool  is  operat¬ 
ing  29  more  plants,  with  a  loss  of  634  patrons  and 
a  shrinkage  of  4,844,616  lbs.  of  milk.  The  total  loss 
of  pooled  milk  for  the  month  compared  with  Janu¬ 
ary,  1924,  is  23,862,254  lbs.  The  average  production 
of  the  5,050  withdrawals  was  4,772  lbs.  for  the 
month.  The  average  production  in  January,  1924, 
was  4,474  lbs.,  and  for  same  month  in  1925  it  was 
4,435  lbs.  The  number  of  pool  patrons,  in  January, 
1924,  was  37,866;  this  January  it  was  32,816.  After 
buying  up  the  Empire,  Clover  Farms  and  Evans 
business,  the  membership  and  volume  of  milk  have 
steadily  declined. 

While  the  passing  of  the  deductions  for  certificates 
increases  the  return  to  patrons,  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  the  total  expense  on  all  pooled  milk  for 
the  month  is  about  31  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  just 
about  the  difference  between  the  pool  net  price  and 
the  higher  price  paid  by  the  better  class  non-pool 
groups.  This  difference  in  price,  as  we  have  so  often 
pointed  out,  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
operating  the  groups.  Iieduee  the  cost  of  running 
the  pool  to  the  cost  of  running  the  other  groups  and 
the  price  to  all  producers  will  be  about  the  same. 
This  line  of  information  has  not  been  officially 
popular,  but  it  begins  to  promise  some  benefit  to 
pool  producers  which  will  ultimately  mean  benefit 
to  all  producers.  This  is  its  justification. 

Since  the  pool  management  has  quit  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  bought  a  liquid  market  for  all  its  milk  and 
has  no  surplus,  there  can  be  no  further  excuse  for 
great  expense.  The  plants  should  pay  their  way 
and  make  a  profit.  One  cent  per  100  lbs.  should 
pay  all  the  essential  expenses.  We  would  suggest 
in  the  interest  of  economy  that  the  plants  be  turned 
over  to  local  associations.  It  will  also  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  pool  members  and  of  the  industry 
to  make  an  adjustment  of  the  certificates  now. 
Otherwise  an  organization  must  be  kept  up  to  col¬ 
lect,  and  account  and  disburse  indefinitely.  This 
would  perpetuate  expense  and  divisions,  and  defeat 
the  purposes  of  a  united  industry  for  years  to  come. 
Saving  faces  at  this  time  is  going  to  be  an  expensive 
adventure  for  dairymen,  and  of  no  permanent  value 
to  anyone.  Those  who  want  to  save  the  Dairymen’s 
I.eague,  and  serve  dairymen,  should  use  their  out¬ 
spoken  influence  at  this  time  to  clear  up  at  once 
the  tangled  financial  and  business  complication,  and 
cut  to  the  bone  in  a  policy  of  economy. 


A  Discussion  of  Dairy  Losses 

HILE  the  new  and  rather  labored  explanation 
of  the  $494,181.67  fails  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  exact  accounting  the  recital  does  make 
it  plain  that  the  pool  was  a  failure  from  the  first 
month,  and  that  this  novel  bookkeeping  device  ob¬ 


scured  the  monthly  accumulating  deficits  for  four 
years.  If  the  pool  had  had  to  pay  for  the  milk  at 
the  same  price  and  at  the  same  terms  as  the  dealers 
paid,  it  would  have  gone  broke  every  month  of  its 
existence. 

The  dealers  must  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
milk  at  published  prices  and  make  their  profits  on 
it.  The  regular  practice  would  be  to  charge  the 
pool  plants  in  the  same  way.  Then  if  any  plant 
lost  money,  the  trouble  could  be  located  and  cor¬ 
rected.  Instead  of  this  practical  plan  of  charging 
the  plants  for  milk,  the  pool  plants  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  were  run  on  the  comfortable  plan  of  letting 
costs  be  what  they  may.  The  costs  and  losses  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  explanation  were  placidly  taken 
out  of  the  total  returns  and  “gross”  was  made  to 
mean  what  was  left.  This  practice  began  the  first 
month  and  continued  even  to  the  last. 

It  may  be  that  the  official  group  had  no  purpose 
to  cover  anything  up  but  simply  took  the  line  of 
least  resistance  to  dispose  of  a  troublesome  problem ; 
but  that  confession  of  incompetence  and  indifference 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  League  finances.  The 
dealers  who  paid  for  the  milk  at  classified  prices, 
processed  it  and  made  a  profit  on  it,  after  paying 
interest  on  the  invested  capital.  The  League  paid 
no  interest  in  capital  out  of  this  account  and  made 
no  profit  on  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  accumulated  a 
loss  month  after  month  for  four  years,  aggregating 
substantially  $15,000,000;  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
turned  to  producers  about  $50,000,000  less  than 
some  of  the  dealers  paid  for  an  equal  volume  of 
milk.  Assuming  the  explanation  to  be  authentic, 
and  the  officials  to  be  financially  sane,  the  record 
would  justify  the  assumption  of  a  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  to  wreck  the  League  and  destroy  the  hope  of 
any  dairy  organization.  This  assumption  harmonizes 
with  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  pool  was 
known  a  year  ago ;  that  the  losses  have  accumulated 
since;  that  the  official  boss  of  the  League  defeated 
the  purposes  of  the  unity  conference;  and  that  the 
new  “selfish”  plan  proposes  a  complete  surrender  of 
milk  producers  to  the  Borden  monopoly. 

All  of  the  losses  explained  were  due  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  handling  milk  in  pool  plants,  but  the  ex¬ 
planation  spreads  the  loss  over  the  milk  handled  by 
dealers  as  well,  making  a  loss  of  32c  per  100  lbs. 
It  should  be  charged  against  the  milk  handled  in 
the  pool  plants,  making  the  loss  $1.15  per  100  lbs. 
The  net  return  for  November  was  $2.16,  so  the  milk 
handled  in  the  pool  plants  returned  only  $1.01  to 
producers. 

This  is  not  all.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
discussion  is  not  touched  in  the  explanation.  Ex¬ 
president  Cooper  publicly  charges  that  the  Borden 
Company  had  special  prices  and  rebates.  Similar 
information  originated  in  four  other  sources.  The 
information  is  definite  as  to  time,  data  and  circum¬ 
stance.  It  is  even  said  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate  with  the  audit  committee.  It  has  not  been 
publicly  denied  by  the  management.  As  far  as  the 
explanation  of  the  losses  goes,  a  substantial  part  of 
them  might  have  been  due  to  rebates  to  Borden’s. 
Having  explained  the  loss  of  the  $494,181.67  for 
November*,  the  management  should  make  clear 
whether  or  not  Borden’s  got  any  of  it;  and  for  the 
future  make  an  accounting  that  will  not  need  ex¬ 
planations. 


Against  Forcible  School  Consolidation 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  just  where  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  stands  on 
consolidation  of  district  schools.  Here  is  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Syracuse.  As  will  be  seen  the  association  would 
leave  the  decision  to  the  local  taxpayers  and  voters. 
The  only  sensible  plan. 

For  Repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law. 

Whereas :  We,  the  New  York  State  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  in  session  in  Syracuse  on  this 
31st  day  of  December,  1924,  for  the  discussion  of  all 
rural  school  problems,  and  being  originally  organized 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  rural  schools  of 
our  great  State  of  New  York,  and 

Whereas :  There  are  being  made  many  rulings  by  the 
Department  of  Education  which  do  not  work  to  the 
best  interest  of  our  rural  schools  and  rural  school  pa¬ 
trons,  and 

Whereas :  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
consolidation  and  believe  that  the  question  of  consoli¬ 
dating  any  of  the  rural  schools  is  one  which  should  be 
left  solely  to  the  patrons  of  the  districts  concerned,  and 
Whereas:  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  present  educa¬ 
tion  law  allow  district  superintendents  to  consolidate 
rural  schools  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees,  and 

Whereas  :  This  takes  away  home  rule  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  districts  concerned,  and 

Whereas :  This  has  been  repeatedly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  its  agents,  there¬ 
fore  be  it 


Resolved :  That  we  respectfully  petition  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  repeal  these  two 
sections  of  the  present  education  law  known  as  Sec¬ 
tions  128  and  129,  and  thus  to  restore  the  lost  prestige 
to  the  people  of  the  rural  school  districts  of  New  York 
State. 


No  Jack  Rabbits  Need  Apply 

No  Cross-bred  Rabbits  on  Record 

Me  have  no  record  of  a  cross  breed  between  the  jack 
rabbit  and  the  so-called  cottontail,  although  both  kinds 
are  found  in  abundance  throughout  Arizona.  Jack 
rabbits  are  not  considered  as  of  any  value  as  food 
here;  they  are  on  the  other  hand  a  very  harmful  pest, 
and  I  believe  Arizona  would  spend  many  thousands’  of 
dollars  to  eliminate  them  if  there  were  any  practical 
plan  of  doing  so.  They  are  extremely  harmful  to 
grape  vineyards  and  young  orchards,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  rabbit-proof  fences.  It  might  be  well  for 
you  to  look  into  this  new  disease  carried  by  rabbits 
and  to  which  people  are  subject,  I  do  not  recall  the 
name,  before  your  State  imports  rabbits  that  might 
be  infected. 

I  would  say  that  any  eastern  State  importing  jack 
rabbits  would  be  doing  herself  and  her  people  a  positive 
barm.  JEAN  C.  MILLER, 

Arizona.  •  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

The  Hare  and  the  Rabbit 

I  have  been  asked  to  answer  your  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  jack  rabbits  crossing  in  nature 
with  cottontails.  I  felt  quite  certain  that  this  did  not 
happen  but  before  making  a  reply  I  thought  it  w,ould 
be  better  to  make  further  investigations.  These  only 
tend  to  verify  my  previous  assumptions.  It  seems  at 
least  according  to  some  authorities,  that  the  jack  rabbit 
is  a  hare,  while  the  cottontail  is  a  true  rabbit.  The 
latter  produces  small  hairless  young  which  do  not  open 
their  eyes  until  they  are  approximately  10  days  old, 
and  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  till  consid¬ 
erably  older.  The  jack  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand 
produces  young  which  are  said  to  be  more  mature  at 
birth  and  which  are  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  at  10  days  of  age.  This  in  itself  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  a  cross  were  made  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  young. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  references  to  crosses 
between  the  two  species,  and  from  observation  it  would 
seem  that  this  never  occurs.  The  two  species  are  living 
side  by  side  in  this  State  and  still  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  intermediates.  The  cottontails  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  small  and  “feeble”  as  they  are  in  New  York 
8tate,  while  the  jack  rabbits  of  course  are  much  larger. 

I  he  above  facts  justify  one  in  assuming  that  there 
is  very  little  possibility  of  the  two  species  crossing  in 
nature.  Herman  l.  ihsen, 

Manhattan,  Kansas.  Professor  of  Genetics. 

Never  Heard  of  a  Case 

I  note  your  statement  that  there  is  now  a  bill  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  provide  money  for  im¬ 
porting  jack  rabbits  into  your  State,  on  the  theory 
that  the  eastern  cottontail  rabbits  are  becoming  under¬ 
sized  and  feeble  in  breed,  and  that  the  importation  of 
jack  rabbits  would  be  beneficial  by  their  crossing  with 
the  cottontail  rabbits,  and  thus  improve  the  stock.  You 
ask  if  it  is  true  that  this  will  result. 

In  reply,  I  will  say  that  we  have  in  Nebraska  two 
kinds  of  jack  rabbits,  the  white-tailed  jack  rabbit 
( Lepus  townsendii  campanius)  occurs  quite  commonly 
over  the  Northern  and  Western  part  of  the  State,  and 
less  commonly  southwardly,  while  the  black-tailed  jack 
rabbit  (Lepus  californicus  melanotis)  occurs  abundantly 
southwardly  in  the  State,  and  with  decreasing  common¬ 
ness  northwardly.  We  also  have  three  forms  of  cotton¬ 
tail  rabbits  in  the  State,  the  prairie  cottontail  (Sylvila- 
gus  floridanus  mearnsi)  abundantly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  Nebraska  cottontail  (Sylvilagus 
floridanus  similis)  commonly  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  State,  and  the  plains  cottontail  (Sylvilagus  audu- 
boni  baileyi)  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  I  have  lived  in  Nebraska  for  40  years,  and  for 
the  past  25  years  have  made  a  special  study  of  our 
fauna,  including  our  mammals.  I  have  never  seen,  el¬ 
even  heard  of  a  case  of  hybridity  between  either  of  our 
two  species  of  jack  rabbits  and  either  of  our  two  species 
of  cottontail  rabbits,  nor  even  hybrids  between  our  two 
jack  rabbits,  though  they  both  are  found  together  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  For  these  reasons  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  State  of  New  York  imported  jack 
rabbits  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  cross  in 
nature  with  the  native  cottontail  rabbits  of  New  York 
it  would  be  disappointed  in  the  results  of  this  under¬ 
taking.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  questioned  if  such 
crossing,  if  possible,  would  bring  about  the  results  de¬ 
sired,  and  of  course  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
hybrids  would  be  fertile  and  propagate  themselves. 

Furthermore,  assuming  that  our  jack  rabbits,  which 
are  lovers  of  the  open  prairies  and  avoid  wooded  coun¬ 
try,  would  become  established  in  New  York,  it  is  very 
qestionable  whether  the  animal  would  be  a  desirable 

addition  to  your  fauna.  The  Nebraska  Legislature, 
now  in  session,  yesterday  passed  in  the  House,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  bounty  to  be  paid  for  the  ears  of  jack 
rabbits,  since  they  have  been  becoming  so  abundant 
and  destructive  in  recent  years  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  experience  of  Australia  in  importing 
rabbits  is  not  without  significance  in  this  connection. 

Nebraska.  myron  ir.  swenk, 

►State  Entomologist. 
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Cooking  heat  that  goes 
“straight  to  the  point 


The  burners  of  this  Oil  Range  focus 
the  heat  right  under  the  cooking 

HEAT  from  any  fire  radiates  out ,  and  much  of  it-S 
strength  is  lost.  But  the  Florence  burners/ocTL? 
the  heat  right  under  the  cooking  utensil. 

The  flame  rises  clear  and  intensely  hot  straight  to 
the  point  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — the  bottom 
of  the  pot — instead  of  escaping  into  the  kitchen. 
This  is  the  way  the  best  cooking  results  are  obtained. 

Control  of  the  heat 


To  light  the  Florence  Oil  Range  turn  a  lever  and 
touch  a  match  to  the  asbestos  kindler — that’s  all.  By 
turning  the  lever  you  can  adjust  the  flame  to  any 
degree  of  heat  required. 

This  flame  is  a  gas  flame,  produced  from  kerosene 
vapor.  It  is  not  a  wick  flame,  such  as  you  see  in  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp.  The  Florence  is  a  very  economical 
stove  and  there  is  no  smoke  or  unpleasant  odor. 

With  its  blue  or  gray  porcelain  enamel  and  sturdy 
black  frame,  any  woman  would  consider  the  Florence 
an  ornament  to  her  kitchen. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Florence  Oil  Range  is  the 
Leveler,  an  ingenious  device  attached  to  each  leg  to 
adjust  the  stove  to  uneven  floors.  A  spirit  level  on 
the  feed  pipe  will  show  you  when  the  stove  is  level. 

Drop  into  a  department,  furniture  or  hardware 
store,  and  convince  yourself  that  this  is  the  all-round 
good  stove  you  have  been  looking  for. 


FLORENCE  STOVE  COMPANY 
Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Division  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens, 
Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

This  cut-away  picture  shows  how  the  blue  flame 
of  the  Florence  goes  straight  to  the  cooking.  The 
heat  is  focused  just  where  you  want  it. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


To  Daffodils 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  liaste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet,  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 

And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you 
We  have  as  short  a  Spring; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  any  thing. 

We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away. 

Take  to  the  Summer’s  rain ; 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning’s  dew, 

Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 

— Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674). 

'h 

We  notice  a  decided  revival  of  plain 
tailored  blouses,  in  dimity,  English  broad¬ 
cloth,  madras  and  crepe  de  chine.  These 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


I98d 


2128.  Ladies’  belt¬ 
less  coat  dress,  hav¬ 
ing  straight  back, 
long  shawl  collar, 
and  full  length  fit¬ 
ted  sleeves.  Sizes 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust. 
Size  42  requires  4l'j 
yards  36-in.,  or  31 s 
yards  54-in.  material 
with  %  yard  36-in. 
contrasting  for  trim¬ 
ming.  20  cents. 


1988.  Misses  two- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
with  convertible  col¬ 
lar  and  close-fitting 
sleeves.  Sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.  Size 
18  years  requires 
2%  yards  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


1953 


1 93k 


1936.  One  -  piece  1993.  Girls’  one- 
dress  \  with  sailor  piece  slip-on  dress, 
collar,  elbow  or  having  long  sleeves 
three-quarter  length,  perforated short- 
sleeves  and  with  or  er  length,  and  with 


without  patdh  pock¬ 
ets;  for  ladies  and 
misses.  Sizes  30,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust.  Size  40  ’  re¬ 
quires  414  yards  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


double  inverted 
plaits  at  either  side 
of  front  panel.  Size-. 
0,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2%  yards 
40-in.  material.  20 
.  cents. 


Home  Dressmaker.  Needlework  Instructor 
and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


ar  with  the  jumper  frocks  now 
Lingerie  blouses  are  unsuit- 
mar  with  these  plain  tailored 


FLORENCE 

Oil  Range 

©  1925,  F,  S.  Co. 


How  do  you  make  jelly  doughnuts? 
Our  raised  doughnuts  are  made  the  same 
as  buns  raised  with  yeast,  but  we  have 
not  tried  making  them  with  the  jelly 
and  we  should  like  a  tested  recipe. 

Among  charming  annual  flowers  few 
are  better  for  cutting  than  the  “painted 
daisies”  or  annual  Chrysanthemums. 
They  are  large  daisy-like  flowers,  white, 
yellow  or  orange,  zoned  or  banded  with 
a  deeper  color.  They  are  of  easy  cul¬ 


ture,  preferring  an  open  sunny  situation 
and  good  garden  .  soil.  Another  thing  to 
remember  is  that  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  colors  of  the  cornflower,  Centaurea 
cyanus,  and  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
bloom.  A  fine  double  strain  may  be 
purchased  in  blue,  rose,  white,  mauve, 
maroon  and  rosy  red  and  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  succession  from  early  Spring  to 
midsummer,  one  has  flowers  until  frost. 
Our  early  blooms  are  always  from  self- 
sown  plants  which  germinate  in  the  Fall. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Groundhog  day  was  one  of  sunshine 
and  rain.  Some  of  the  old  timers  are  as 
hrm  in  their  faith  of  groundhog  weather 
as  they  are  in  their  hope  of  Heaven  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  still  cloudy,  damp, 
and  many  dark  drizzly  days,  with  no 
snow. 

We  are  promised  a  more  effective  and 
cheaper  remedy  for  the  bean  beetle.  It 
is  surely  time  our  State  authorities  were 
giving  out  something;  it’s  a  raise  every 
tew  days  on  taxes ;  a  new  tax  on  tobacco 
that  the  growers  bitterly  fought,  because 
any  farm  product  bearing  a  tax  is  paid 
tuiee,  once  by  the  producer  and  once  by 
the  consumer.  Butter,  eggs  and  chickens 
are  on  the  downward  trend ;  sugar,  cof- 
tee  etc.,  going  upward,  and  I  wonder 
•I,  ,  .  ,v  mitn.v  farmers  are  benefited  by 

he  high  price  of  wheat.  No  doubt  it 
w  ill  mean  a  big  increase  in  Spring  wheat 
acreage,  but  will  it  pay?  That’s  (he 
gambling  instinct  one  has  to  foster  in  the 
production  of  marketable  crops.  It  is 
the  uncertainty  that  lends  a  zest  per¬ 
haps  to  life,  but  it  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  farmer  as  a  general  thing  holding  the 
losing  hand.  It  may  be  the  weather,  it 
may  be  disillusions  and  many  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments  crowded  into  'half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  it  may  be  ill-health  or  the  dreary 
outlook  day  after  day  upon  the  bleak  bare 
hillsides,  the  constant  round  from  stove 
to  table,  the  endless  treadmill  of  tasks 
done  over  and  over,  the  flat,  stale  same¬ 
ness  of  life,  with  no  prospects  or  outlook 
or  ever  anything  better,  but  whatever 
the  cause  I  can  but  question  “What  is 
there  in  life?” 

Does  one  get  disillusioned  at  50?  We 
have  been  so  busy,  life  so  crowded,  with 
uuily  toil  li d  work  for  the  biiro  neces- 
sities  of  those  dependent  on  us,  yet 
through  it  all  has  been  a  gleam  of  bright¬ 
ness;  air  castles  built  up  in  hope  for 
these  young  lives,  and  today  we  lay  aside 
the  rose-colored  lens,  and  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  starting  over  the  same 
hard  road,  and  yet  wre  have  tried  so  hard 
to  show  them  the  better  road  of  honest 
endeavor  to  reach  something  better,  but 
it  s  drift  with  the  tide.  From  the  depths 
ot  an  _  wearied  heart  I  cry :  “Father 
what  is  the  true  mission  in  life,”  and 
faintly  comes  the  answer  as  an  echo 
trorn  some  far-off  hill,  “To  live  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  the  life  I  have  given 
you— -to  radiate  love,  good  will,  and  help¬ 
fulness  to  all  humanity,  to  love  on,  trust 

0n’,50?,e  011»  P«»y  on-  a»d  leave  the  rest 
to  Me. 

And  even  through  those  gloom-sodden 
days  one  can  feel  the  pulsing  heartbeats 
ot  Spring,  borne  of  the  more  hardy  lords 
have  begun  to  twitter  around  the  trees. 
The  chickens  have  begun  to  turn  ’he 
leaves  in  the  wood  lot.  Bob,  the  good 
old  family  horse,  takes  a  canter  like  a 
happy  school  boy  turned  out  to  play  ;  head 
turned  first  to  one  side  and  then  another, 
with  a  loud  snort  through  distended  nos¬ 
trils  like  escaping  steam  from  an  engine. 
.Tobacco  beds  with  their  white  canvas 
covering  showing  from  every  hillside  re¬ 
minds  me  that  garden-making  time  will 
soon  be  here,  and  that  last  year  was  an 
off  year  for  seed,  and  one  must  get  busy. 

Seven  more  weeks  of  school.  Our  re¬ 
vival  was  not  very  productive;  in  some 
way  a_  bit  of  selfishness,  coldness  or 
something  has  crept  into  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  hill  seems  yet  to  divide  us, 
but-.1  am  hoping  through  our  Endeavor 
Society  and  Sunday  School  the  obstacles 
will  be  overcome.  We  have  always  stood 
together  in  complete  harmony  on  this 
side,  but  the  neighbors  will  spat  on  the 
other  side  and  bring  their  spats  into  the 
schoolhouse.  Life’s  too  short  to  spend  it 
in  bickering  and  quarreling ;  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  anyway,  or  in  the  home  either 
for  that  matter.  As  it  takes  two  to 
quarrel  one  can  always  live  in  peace  if 
one  wants  to.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Raisin  Cake  With  Sour 
Cream  Filling 

For  sour  cream  filling  I  use  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
chopped  nut  meats,  a  small  flavoring  of 
cinnamon.  Boil  sugar  and  cream  until 
it  forms  soft  ball  in  water,  then  add  nut 
meats  and  cinnamon  and  stir  until  thick 
enough  to  spread  well.  This  can  be  made 
as  a  filling  for  two-layer  cakes  or  for 
frosting  for  top  of  one  layer  cake.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I^prefer  it  without  the  cinnamon, 
and  use  it  usually  for  frosting  on  fol¬ 
lowing  cake : 

Mountain  View  Raisin  Cake.  —  One 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  shortening  (small ) 
creamed,  one-half  cup  chopped  raisins, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  1%  cups  of  flour.  Bake  in  one 
layer,  square  pan,  about  40  minutes. 

J.  M. 
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•25  years  in  business 
■530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
■Factory-to-you  prices 
•200  styles  and  sizes 
•30  day  trial — 360  day  approval  test 
■24  hour  shipment 
■Cash  or  easy  payments 
■$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Above  all  else — quality 


530,000 
Satisfied 
Customers 

Over  half  a  million  Kal- 
.  amazoo  owners  praise 

Kalamazoo  quality.  You  find  these  owners  in  every 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them!  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
quality  to  their  friends.  For  25  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


I’ll  Save  You  %  to  y2 
at  This  Great  Sale 

Prices  Smashed !  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  25 
years  is  on!  Here's  a  lifetime  opportunity. 
Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today — 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform- 
30  days  trial ,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments — some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guar  antee  on  ever y  thing— _ you  don't  risk  a penny; 
24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
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30  Days* 

Trial 

Place  stove,  fur¬ 
nace,  range,  or  anything  you  desire  to  purchase 
from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  I  f  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  everything  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I’ll  let  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 
Saved  $75  OO  on  proposition  like  that?  Above  all  else— QUALITY. 


Cash  or 
Easy 
Payments 

I’llnotonlysellyou 
any  one  of  the  200 
bargains  in  this  cat¬ 
alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  Til  give  you  the  most 
liberal  down  payment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it— some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 
^ou  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  furnace 

■will  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it.  Canyon 
a2.ord  to  put  up  with  an  old,  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 
olt  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity?  Thousandsof  others  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  new  money-saving  book— you  should, too. 


You  Buy  on  this 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  a.\\  articles  listed  and 
shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly 
as  described  and  illustrated.  We 
guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  us  will  satisfy  you< 
in  every  particular— that  it  will  give  you  honest  service,  which 
you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  it  represents  full  value  for  the  price  you  paid. 
If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us,  we 
agree  to  satisfy  you  or  allow  you  to  return  the  article  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
to  refund  any  money  you  paid  in  transportation  charges.  We  will  exchange  it  for 
other  goods  or  return  your  money. 


Furnace 

Gentlemen:— Itis  with  much 
pleasure  I  tell  you  we  have 
the  Rex  installed  and  work¬ 
ing.  So  far  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction,  is  strongly 
made  and  easily  operated. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
thebestinvestments  ever 
made  as  our  house  now  is 
warm  night  and  day  and 
I  know  I  have  at  least 
saved  $75,00  by  buying 
a  Rex  and  installing 
it  myself. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  Jason  Wray,  c  io 
The  Ridge  Way  Farm. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


Send  Cor  FREE  Book 
Now! 
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24  Hour  Shipments 

There’s  no  delay  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo — everything  is 
crated  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you 
within  24  hours.  Kalamazoo  is 
near  to  every  place  —  freight  rates 
are  low.  You  save  all  ’round.  More¬ 
over,  all  shipments  are  guaranteed 
to  arrive  safely.  You  are  protected 
from  every  angle.  By  all  means  ask 
about  my  FREE  engineering  service 
on  furnaces  and  FREE  furnace  plans. 

I’ll  show  you  how  to  install  your  furnace  in  a  few  hours' 
time  and  save  a  lot  of  money.  Don’t  wait— send  for  this 
interesting  book  today.  There’s  no  obligation  in  send¬ 
ing  the  coupon— be  the  first  to  take  your  pick  of  these 
amazing  bargains.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  coupon, 
postal,  or  letter. 

Saved  $25*00  on  Stove 

Dear  Sir:  — I  received  the  Kalamazoo  Prince  in  6  days 
after  I  sent  my  order  to  you,  in  fine  shape.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  bakers  on  the  market.  I  saved  at  least  $25.00  on 
the  stove.  I  thank  you  for  your  quick  service. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Dunker,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


aiantazog 

Direct  to  You” 
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Special  Lenten  Offer 

DRESSED  CHILLED 


SALMON 


25c  a  Pound 


From  FISH  PIER  to  CONSUMER 

Whole  Salmon,  headed  and  gutted, 
weighing  5,  6,  7,  or  8  pounds  each. 
Delivered  to  you  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  money  order 
or  check.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

WHITMAN  WARD  &  LEE  CO. 

7  FISH  PIER,  BOSTON 

Orders  outside  of  3d  zone  from  Boston  10  cents  extra  for  postage 


.mlsWHITE  flame  burner 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoko.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample. 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Five  Representatives  Wanted  ^ 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post 
paid,  for  #1 ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them !  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  It-  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CAVE  MONEY 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  41  Philadelphia 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Pain  ^Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid 


Pansies  and  Gladioli 

The  catalogues  are  filled  with  such  a 
bewildering  array  of  beautiful  flowers 
both  annual  and  perennial,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  wise  choice,  especially 
if  your  choice  is  limited,  like  mine,  by 
lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  time  to  care 
for  flowers.  Still  we  must  have  a  few 
and  after  trying  many  different  kinds  the 
pansies,  and  Gladioli  are  my  favorites. 

Pansies,  because  they  are  so  easy  to 
grow,  and  give  large  returns  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended,  and  because  of  their 
wonderful  variations  in  color  and  mark¬ 
ings,  have  always  been  my  greatest  fav¬ 
orite.  Even  through  the  busiest  years 
I  have  always  had  a  few;  sometimes 
just  a'few  plants  among  the  vegetables  in 
the  garden. 

In  a  little  flower  garden  opposite  the 
kitchen  window  we  have  found  an  ideal 
place  for  them.  This  happens  to  be  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  house,  and  par¬ 
tially  shaded  by  a  tree.  Along  the  walk 
leading  from  the  kitchen  door  to  the 
gate  a  long  narrow  bed  was  made,  and 
the  plants  were  transplanted  to  it  about 
the  middle  of  May.  A  few  baskets  of 
decayed  wood  brought  from  the  wood  lot 
and  scattered  over  the  ground  acted  as 
a  mulch  and  added  richness  to  the  soil. 
All  Summer  the  plants  were  covered  with 
blossoms.  We  gathered  basketsful  for 
our  flower  dishes  and  for  friends.  If  the 
blossoms  were  all  picked  one  day,  in  two 
days’  time  the  bed  was  full  of  bloom 
again.  What  more  could  you  ask  of 
any  flower?  And  many  disagreeable 
tasks  were  lightened  by  glimpses  of  all 
this  beauty  outside  the  window. 

The  February  thaw  shows  the  plants 
green  and  thrifty,  and  sister  hastens  out 
to  give  them  a  belated  covering  of  leaves 
and  spruce  boughs  before  a  freeze  catches 
them.  We  have  had  so  much  enjoyment 
from  this  bed,  we  are  planning  another 
for  next  Summer  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  walk,  and  have  already  started  the 
seeds  in  the  kitchen  window. 

The  Gladiolus  is  a  favorite  of  recent 
years.  I  always  like  to  try  something 
new,  and  ordered  a  few  bulbs  several 
years  ago  when  sending  for  my  garden 
seeds.  I  have  found  the  garden  much 
better  for  them  than  the  flower  yard. 
In  rows  in  the  garden  they  are  easier  to 
cultivate,  and  plenty  of  cultivation  gives 
much  larger  flower  stalks  and  finer  flow¬ 
ers.  We  grow  Gladioli  for  cut  flowers 
and  from  the  time  the  first  stalks  are 
ready  to  cut  until  frost,  we  always  have 
a  bouquet  for  the  dining-room  table.  If 
cut  when  the  first  buds  are  opening  they 
will  continue  opening,  and  will  some¬ 
times  last  a  week.  And  such  lovely  col¬ 
ors — rose  and  pink  and  white,  lavender 
and  scarlet!  We  started  with  only  a 
dozen  bulbs,  and  have  bought  about  a 
dozen  since,  and  now  have  about  200 
bulbs.  Cutting  the  flower  stalks  when 
j  the  flowers  begin  to  open  gives  the  bulbs 
a  better  chance  to  develop,  and  I  often 
find.  where  I  planted  one  large  bulb  in 
Spring,  three  fair-sized  ones  when  I 
gather  them  in  Autumn. 

SISTER  POLLY. 


Laundering  Blankets  So 
That  They  Remain 
Soft  and  Fluffy 

;  Proper  equipment  plus  the  use  of  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  serve  to  remove  most  of 
|  the  drudgery  from  washing  blankets.  A 
warm,  sunny  day  with  a  gentle  breeze 
stirring  is  an  ideal  time  for  blanket 
washing.  The  first  step  is  to  procure  a 
rich  suds  as  follows :  Into  the  washing 
machine  put  three-fourths  cupful  of  mild 
soap  flakes.  Pour  over  these  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water ;  whisk  the  soap  flakes  into 
a  rich  lather.  Then  add  more  hot  water 
and  sufficient  cold  to  make  the  suds  luke¬ 
warm.  Now  put  the  blankets  into  the 
suds  and  turn  the  machine  for  10  min¬ 
utes;  turn  the  blankets  and  operate  the 
washing  machine  until  they  look  clean. 
Inspect  them  closely  to  see  if  any  soiled 
spots  remain ;  if  any  are  found  rub  soap 
directly  upon  the  spots  and  work  up  and 
down  with  the  hands  until  they  disap¬ 
pear. 

If  one  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  washing  machine,  the  blankets  1 
may  be  washed  in  an  ordinary  laundry  i 
tub.  Work  them  up  and  down  in  the 
suds  by  a  squeezing  or  kneading  motion, 
but  never  rub  on  a  waishboard,  as  that 
destroys  the  air  cells  in  the  nap  of  cot¬ 
ton  ‘blankets,  and  makes  woolen  blankets 
stiff  and  matted. 

After  the  blankets  are  clean  rinse  two 
or  three  times  in  clear  soft  water  the  1 
same  temperature  as  that  in  which  they 
were  washed.  If  soft  water  is  unobtain¬ 
able  add  one  tablespoon  of  borax  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  A  tablespoon  of  glycer¬ 
ine  put  into  the  last  rinse  water  will 
make  the  blankets  soft  and  fluffy.  Never 
wring  blankets  by  twisting  them,  run 
them  through  a  loose  wringer  or  squeeze 
dry  between  the  hands. 

The  importance  of  using  water  of  one 
temperature  (lukewarm)  throughout  the 
process  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The 
use  of  hot  water  or  a  change  from  hot 
to  cold  water  will  invariably  cause  woolen 
blankets  to  shrink  and  become  stiff. 

Blankets  should  be  dried  out  of  doors 
whenever  possible.  It  is  best  to  hang 
them  over  two  lines  as  this  allows  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air. 

When  the  blankets  are  dry  shake  well 
and  fold.  Put  them  away  on  any  con¬ 
venient  shelf.  MRS.  J.  B. 


Write  today 
for  this 

FREE 

BOOK 


•‘How  to  Have  Run- 
fling  water,"  a  com¬ 
plete  handbook  on  fig- 
tiring  water  system  In¬ 
stallation.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  will 
6olve  the  water  ques¬ 
tion  for  your  farm. 
Costs  nothing  and  en¬ 
tails  no  obligation. 


For  Every 

Farm 

Use, 


W  at  er 

under  pressure 

Vour  source  of  supply  makes  no  difference  to  tta 
HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE.  Operates  from 
well,  spring,  lake,  cistern  or  creek,  bringing  to  your 
home  or  farm  that  most  advantageous  convenience  of 
the  city— running  water!  Water  under  pressure  for 
drinking,  kitchen,  bath,  garden,  garage,  stock,  lawns 
and  for  fire  protection.  Abolish  the  drudgery  of 
pumping  and  carrying — at  no  increased  operating 
cost.  There  is  a  HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE 
that  fits  your  needs  exactly  Simple  to  install.  Easy 
to  operate.  Any  power— electricity,  gasoline  or  wind. 
Protected  inside  and  out  by  special  GALVAZINK. 
process.  Sold  by  reliable  merchants.  Ask  the 
Hoosier  dealer  in  your  town. 


FLINT  a  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

pept.  Y_ KENDAlXVILLE.  IND. 


4B»6AkVA7iNK. 


at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  We  sell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 
Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prises  «  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  A  vet.  N.  Y.  C. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weavs 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  «n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  about  weaving  and  our  wonder¬ 
ful  W 1  ow  -priced .  easi  ly-operated  I  ooma . 

488,  Factory  St.  BOONVILLE,  N  Y 


^CALLOUSES 


Our  callous  plaster  ends  pain 
instantly.  Put  on  one — callous 
comes  off  with  it.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  $i.oo  for  sheet. 

ANDREWS  LABORATORY 
Box  236  R,  Sewaren,  N.  J. 


150  Envelopes 


150  Noteheada,  printed.  $2.  postpaid. 
Write  plainly.  Ralph  Hutchings. Wayland.  N.Y. 


421 


OCCIDENT 

wB§ 


OCCIDENT 


Lighter,  tastier,  finer 
grained,  more  wholesome 
baked  foods  can  be  made 
from  Occident  than 
from  any  other  flour. 
This  we  guarantee. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co 

General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Costs  More- 
Worth  It! 


dJIllIIlllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIMU 

|  POWER  WASHER  1 


= 

5 

^  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  ~ 
jj;  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  —■ 

—  otlierstyles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

aimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiimiimir; 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting:  of  a  4—4^2 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  piated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


$12.50 


U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rifle 


Cal.  30,  five  shot.  Barrel  25  1-4 in.,  total  length  46  in., 
weight  9  1-2  lbs.  Barrel  and  stock  new.  Sight 
mounted  over  receiver.  This  type  used  by  A.  E.  F. 
Price,  $12.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  Gun¬ 
ners  cleaning  kit  85  cents.  15  Acres  Army  Goods. 
New  Catalog  1925,  60th  Anniversary  issue,  372 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  histori¬ 
cal  information  of  all  American  military  guns  and 
pistols  (including  Colts)  since  1775,  with  all  World 
War  rifles.  Mailed  50c.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Clear  Your  Skin 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cuticar^Laboratorles^eg^I^Ialden^Iasa^^^^ 


Klutch 

holds  False  Teeth 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between 
the  plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snugthat 
it  can’t  rock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be 
played  with”  and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it. 

1  ou  can  eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  did  with  your  natural  teeth.  A  box  of 
Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy.  Postpaid  60  cts; 

2  boxes  81. 00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box. 
If  not  more  than  satisfied,  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  5018  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Man  Wanted  tor  This  Territory  to  Sell  Wonderful  Value 

MEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  CHILDREN’S  SHOES  DIRECT 

saving  wearer  over  i0%.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Samples  supplied.  Big:  weekly  permanent  income.  Write 
today.  TAN  N  ER8  MFC.  CO.,  804-2  C  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

“Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to¬ 
night”— seemed  to  he  the  demand  of 
some  of  the  staid  and  serious  members 
of  the  Missionary  Society  the  other  night, 
when  they  (we)  gamboled  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  families. 

Of  course  there  was  a  big  supper ;  who 
would  think  of  trying  to  entertain  fam¬ 
ilies  without  a  supper?  Afterward  there 
was  a  varied  program.  Some  of  the 
music  was  provided  by  girls  outside  the 
society,  but  inside  the  circle  of  relatives. 
Then  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  still  keeps  her  girlhood  ability 
to  memorize  and  recite  with  excellent 
effect.  The  joke  of  the  evening  was  an 
imitation  of  an  old-time  last-day-of- 
school,  with  hooligan  _  boys,  prissy  girls, 
nervous  teacher,  visiting  superintendent, 
and  everything.  The  program  of  child¬ 
ish  recitations  and  songs,  and  local 
“roasts”  (minstrel  style)  was  so  in¬ 
formal  that  there  was  no  stiffness  nor 
scare  about  it.  Johnny,  as  a  little 
brother  visiting  the  school,  made  his  de¬ 
but  as  a  singer,  and  covered  his  house¬ 
hold  witli  reflected  glory.  He  doesn’t 
exactly  carry  the  tune,  but  stays  some¬ 
where  near  it — and  at  least  he  did  not 
fall  down,  as  did  the  .Tack  and  Jill  of  his 
song!  I  foresee  that  he  will  be  much  in 
demand,  shortly,  at  Sunday  School  and 
elu'b  festivities.  I  also  foresee  that  I  am 
going  to  miss  him  terribly  when  the  folks 
move;  and  from-  the  amount  of  time  he 
spends  with  me,  and  the  amount  of  talk¬ 
ing  he  does,  when  away  from  me,  about 

“my  darling  E - ,”  it  seems  probable 

that  there’ll  be  some  “missing”  in  the 
other  house,  too.  But  it’s  only  half  a 
mile,  across  the  fields. 

There  was  a  “wonder  bag”  going  today 
to  an  old  lady,  past  80,  who  doesn’t  get 
out  much,  and  who  was  so  interested  in 
the  one  her  next-door  neighbor,  who  is 
partly  paralyzed,  got  for  Christmas.  This 
is  the  third  bag  the  neighborhood  has 
prepared,  since  early  November.  The 
first  went  to  a  woman  hardly  more  than 
half  that  age,  who  had  fought  a  losing 
fight  all  Summer  and  Pall — so  bright,  so 
patient,  such  a  lovely  mother  and  good 
neighbor.  She  didn’t  live  to  open  all  her 
parcels,  even  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day, 
but  they  added  a  lot  of  interest  to  her 
last  (lays. 

We  have  had  more  than  a  week  of  soft, 
mild  weather — soft,  both  as  to  air  and 
earth.  It  encouraged  the  Ford  and  its 
boss  to  make  some  business  trips  “over 
the  hills  and  far  away at  least,  40 
miles  and  back  is  far  enough  for  a  short 
day,  with  a  little  shopping  and  visiting, 
and  a  blowout  for  good  measure.  It  was 
no  shame  to  the  tire,  though,  as  it  would 
be  three  years  old  in  April. 

I  had  the  grippe,  too,  since  the  last 
letter,  in  spite  of  three  shots  of  preven¬ 
tive  vaccine  in  the  Fall ;  “not  sick  abed, 
just  sick  asofa,”  as  an  old  saying  goes. 

I  cured  myself  with  quinine  and  grape¬ 
fruit.  The  latter  comes  near  being  my 
panacea  for  all  internal  ills — and  there 
is  some  scientific  basis  for  my  faith. 

How  doctors  disagree,  even  about  wool 
comforts !  Mrs.  M.  and  Mrs.  L.  have 
both  made  them,  washing  the  fleece  and 
all.  Mrs.  M.  thinks  the  bought  ones,  of 
prepared  batts,  are  not  nearly  so  good — 
and  she  has  both.  Mrs.  L,  says,  “If  you 
can  buy  the  prepared  wool  for  twice 
what  the  home-worked  cost  you,  you’d 
better  do  it !  It’s  an  awful  job,  and  the 
bought  wool  is  nicer  !” 

So  there  you  are.  Theoretically,  I  in¬ 
cline  to  Mrs.  M.s  view.  It  looks  as  if 
that  is  one  industry  that  might  well  come 
hack  to  the  farm.  Practically,  I  suppose 
it  will  depend  on  whether  I  am  up  to  the 
ears  in  garden  business  just  at  sheep¬ 
shearing  time. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  got 
warmed  up  to  serious  study  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  inspection  of  the  stores  of 
seeds  on  hand.  There  are  more  of  these 
than  usual,  partly  because  I  bought  too 
much  last  year,  partly  because  of  saving 
more  at  home.  My  Cosmos  and  Lula’s 
Zinnias  will  probably  come  up  as  thick 
as  fur.  One  bulb  item  on  my  list  was 
an  experiment  last  year — the  Summer 
hyacinth  (Galtonia  eandicans).  It  is 
said  to  be  hardy,  but  I  can’t  wait  to  find 
out  before  ordering  more.  It  was  part 
of  a  white  group  by  the  fence  of  the 
“little”  garden,  and  shared  honors  with 
the  large  white  perennial  pea,  which  is 
slow  to  start,  hut  very  beautiful.  I  don’t 
care  for  the  colored  ones,  which  are 
mostly  of  rather  muddy  shades.  In  the 
Fall,  some  small  bulbs  of  Madonna  lilies 
were  added  to  the  group.  I  shad  try  for 
water-liles  again,  first  trying  to  iearn 
how  to  keep  the  goldfish  from  devouring 
them  ! 

The  folks  have  been  canning  chickens. 
Twelve  roosters  found  a  “canny”  grave. 
These  were  of  a  small  breed,  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  They  plan  to  have 
a  larger  kind.  This  year  is  my  chance 
for  a  small  poultry  venture,  with  the  big 
chicken-house  vacant  by  April.  But 
while  we  are  not  in  the  quarantined  zone, 
it  is  close  enough  to  make'  us  think  ser¬ 
iously  and  walk  delicately.  Counties 
touching  ours  on  the  north  and  west  are 
among  the  quarantined.  I  wanted  some 
Black  Giants,  but  they  are  expensive, 
and  the  nearest  are  in  the  infected  dis¬ 
trict,  so  I  shall  content  myself  with  R.  I. 
Red  stock,  from  near  home,  for  this  year. 

E.  M.  o. 


Science  says  “Prevent  Tooth  Trouble” 

Use  Colgate’s 

It  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Good  teeth,  good  health  and  good  looks  are  closely 
related.  Keep  your  mouth  clean  and  healthy  and 
safeguard  your  health  and  personal  attractiveness. 

Preventive  dentistry  is  the  new  idea  in  dental 
science  for  better  health  on  the  farm.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  sweeping  the  country— and  with  it  Colgate’s 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  closely  allied.  Dentists 
recommend  Colgate’s  because  it  is  a  preventive 
dentifrice  — because  it  removes  causes  of  tooth 
decay . 

Colgate’s  cleans  your  teeth  in  the  common  sense 
way.  It  “washes”  and  polishes  them — does  not 
scratch  or  scour.  Use  it  after  every  meal— it  cleans 
safely  and  you  will  like  its  delightful  taste. 


A  large  tube  costs  only  25c. 

COLGATE  &.  CO.,  Established  1806 


Truth  in  advertising  implies 
honesty  in  manufacture 


Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  449 


199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City  name 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  tube  of  _ 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  address 


This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A. 


Have  Happy  Feet 

Do  you  suffer  from  corns,  bunions  or  callouses ! 
Our  infallible  remedy  will  stop  your  suffering 
quickly  and  permanently.  Full  treatment  and  in¬ 
structions  sent  on  receipt  of  tl.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Andrews  laboratory,  2,  Box  286, Sewar.n,  jv.  1. 


Bell-ans 

Hot  water 


Sure  Relief 

NS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

254  AND  754  RACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  (Joats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO..  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG— FREE 


Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  ana  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


JILii 
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A  New  Service  to  the  Dairyman 

to  help  him  to  more  economical  production 
of  milk  by  better  feeding  methods. 

Our  Ration  Service  Department  has  made  a  study 
of  feeding  grain  to  cows  under  various  farming 
conditions.  There  is  one  right  ration  for  you  to 
feed;  and  we  can  tell  you  what  that  ration  is  if 
you  will  tell  us  about  your  feeding  methods  by 
filling  in  the  blanks  below: 

/ .  What  kind  of  hay  do  you  feed? . . 

2.  Have  you  corn  silage? . 

3.  Do  you  feed  home  grown  oats  or  other  grain  grown  on  your 

farm  ? . . 

4.  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  feed? . . 

5.  Has  your  dealer  a  mixer? . . 

6.  What  breed  are  your  cows? . 

7.  How  many  lbs.  milk  do  they  average  daily?  ............. 

8 .  What  grain  ration  are  you  feeding  now? . 


9.  Your  name  and  address 


On  receipt  of  this  ad,  with  the  blanks  filled  in,  we 
are  going  to  send  you  the  makeup  of  a  ration  that 
will  be  easy  to  mix,  safe,  palatable,  economical, 
and  fitted  to  YOUR  method  of  dairying. 

IT  WILL  MEAN  DOLLARS  TO  YOU. 

Mail  your  answers  to: 

Ration  Service  Dept.  19 


23°/o  Protein 


too  POUNDS  NET 

CORN 

GLUTEN  MEALi 


COfiN  PRODUCTS  REillHiS. 

tettHAlOFFtCRS-HFffYWK 
GUARANTEED  AHA  LYSIS 
pporriw  Min  400*  : 

flHm:  K** 

CARBDHY0RA7W  Mini 

CORN  GLUTEN  Hi 

USt  HO  HOOKS 


40°1o  Protein 


Dorn  Products  Ref'  g  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT 
ARE  IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER'S 
STOCK 

AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY 
RATION 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Bakery  Refuse  for  Pigs 


I  have  a  pig  about  four  or  five  weeks 
old.  I  have  the  dry,  left-over  bread 
pieces  from  a  bakery  and  cake  waste 
with  a  little  sugar  in  it.  Is  it  safe  to 
feed  the  pig  this?  I  have  small  potatoes 
also,  and  skimmed  milk.  S.  b.  w. 

Maine. 


Ordinarily,  the  residual  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  must  he  graded  with  half  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  basic  products  that  they 
are  manufactured  from,  such  as  flour  and 
middlings.  Again,  not  more  of  the  pig’s 
ration  should  trace  to  products  of  this 
type,  but  rather  should  be  combined  with 
such  standard  grains  as  corn  or  crushed 
oats,  with  a  reasonable  amount,  let  us 
say,  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  diet  of  a 
pig  would  not  be  any  more  harmful  than 
its  presence  in  the  diet  of  humans,  and 
manifestly,  it  is  a  carbohydrate  feed  of 
valued  importance. 

The  feeding  value  of  potatoes  for  pigs 
is  oftentimes  overestimated.  This  is  un¬ 
derstandable  when  we  realize  that  90  per 
cent  of’  the  potato  is  water  and  10  per 
I  cent  starch,  which  means  that  a  pig  would 
j  starve  to  death  on  a  full  stomach  if  it 
I  were  allowed  to  subsist  on  a  feed  that 
i  contains  literally  90  per  cent  of  water. 
As  an  appetiser,  potatoes  are  fine,  but 
pigs  require  concentrated  rather  than 
bulky  feed,  and  for  that  reason  pigs  fed 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  potatoes  do 
not  make  satisfactory  gains. 


Garbage  for  Swine 

Do  you  have  any  information  on  the 
results  of  city  garbage  gathering,  such 
as  costs  for  1,000  people  to  collect,  and 
if  such  refuse  can  be  used  with  safety  in 
raising  hogs  and  pigs  without  any  ster¬ 
ilizing  or  method  of  treatment?  The 
town  of  Plattsburg  is  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  collection  of  their  garbage,  and 
we  are  only  six  miles  out  on  the  stone 
road  so  I  though  perhaps  it  might  be  a 
proposition  worth  considering,  if  the 
cost  were  not  more  than  the  profits  and 
it  was  a  fit  food  to  use.  a.  O. 

City  garbage  has  depreciated  in  value 
from  a  live  stock  feeding  standpoint  very 
materially  since  the  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
most  households  to  economize.  Again, 
the  development  of  the  canning  industry 
and  the  packaging  of  food  products  has 
revolutionized  many  practices,  all  of 
which  has  taken,  so  to  speak,  its  toll  from 
the  garbage  pail. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  swine 
is  to  prevail  upon  the  housewife  to  sort 
her  garbage  and  thus  omit  dumping  such 
refuse  as  broken  glass  and  foreign  ma- 


Just  between  seasons,  when  there  is 
neither  plowing  nor  harvesting  to  be 
done,  when  help  is  easier  to  secure,  then 
is  the  time  to  make  real  money  with  a 


Lane  Tractor  Sawmill 


Scattered  through  the  East  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  isolated  wood  lots  too  far  from 
large  sawmills  to  make  logging  profi¬ 
table,  too  small  to  pay  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  large  unit.  Here  the  Lane 
Tractor  Sawmill,  set  up  and  in 
operation  in  eight  hours,  is  a  real 
money  maker. 

Low  in  first  cost,  and  readily  portable, 
requiring  only  the  power  of  a  small 
tractor  to  move  or  run  it,  this  mill 
with  its  capacity  of  8,000  feet  or  500 
railroad  ties  in  eight  hours  is  a  farmer’s 
gold  mine. 

If  you  have  a  wood  lot,  or  see  the 
great  opportunities  offered  in  your 
neighbor’s  lots,  write  us. 


LANE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
MONTPELIER  -  -  -  VERMONT 


TRACTOR 


SAW  MILL 

1961 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 


Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Ttnvtlie  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  the  Drat;  yourself  Writ$= 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  any  where  in  the  11, JL 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


SIGN  of  the  Gleckner 
Dealer 


fLOOK  FOR 
I  THE 
[TRADE  MAW 


otECKNftf 

HARNESS 


$6235 
for  r/i" 
traces 

Add  $2.65 
for  IW 
traces 

(without 

collar) 


GLECKNER  1000  Thousan  1000 
HARNESS 


Sfvfe  "P" 
Pa.  &Ntw  York 


GLECKNER  1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness  will  help  you  with  your 
Spring  plowing.  (No  delays  for  repairs.)  It  is  a  full  sized  Harness 
and  the  best  leather  and  hardware  obtainable  are  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  Every  process  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  one  of  the 
GLECKNERS,  a  family  of  5,  Father  and  Sons— who  have  made  duality 
Hiiriipss  since  1879. 

Examine  this  Harness  at  the  store  of  the  nearest  GLECKNER  dealer 
today.  Try  out  the  easy  adjustments.  Look  for  the  red  Guarantee 
Tag  attached  to  every  set. 

Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet— “Outfitting  the  Horse” 

w.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 

46  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


terials  of  this  sort  in  with  the  residue 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  table.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  if  the  garbage  from  the  aver¬ 
age  city  such  as  Plattsburg  were  collected 
and  an  attempt  made  to  degrease  the  resi¬ 
dual  products,  one  would  find  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  small  percentage  of  grease  and 
an  amazing  percentage  of  foreign  mater¬ 
ials. 

Manifestly,  the  best  garbage  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  is  that  collected  from  the 
larger  hotels  and  eating  establishments 
in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
for  this  material  contains  oftentimes  oils 
and  starchy  products  that  have  a  very 
high  value  for  feeding  purposes.  I  think 
the  trend  in  the  disposal  of  city  garbage 
is  toward  the  installation  of  incinerators, 
and  while  this  is  expensive,  it  is  the  most 
sanitary  and  satisfactory  plan. 

A  few  years  ago  garbage  feeding  gained 
rather  interesting  proportions  at  Secau- 
cus,  N.  J.,  just  outside  of  Jersey  City. 
A  group  of  foreigners  executed  contracts 
with  some  large  hotels  and  restaurants 
whereby  the  garbage  was  to  be  collected 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  night  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  city  board  of  health  and 
conveyed  in  closed  barrels  or  containers 
to  the  pig  feeding  establishment  near 
Secaucus.  The  material  was  sorted,  im¬ 
mediately  degreased,  the  skimmed  grease 
'being  sold  to  soap  manufacturers  or  other 
distributors  of  this  product.  The  residue 
was  diluted  with  water  and  fed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  garbage  fed  hog.  The  or¬ 
dinary  Corn  Belt  hog  would  not  live  and 
(Continued  on  Page  424) 


TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


Day  Trial 
Offer 


Send  no  money- 
pay  postman  $1. 
($1.25  West  of 
the  Rockies.  C. 
$1.50  Canada*1 
and  Foreign 
C  o  u  ntries), 
plus  postage. 

Act  Today! 


.  of 

1 


ly-Power, 

W  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 

TIMER 

You  take  no  chances  when  you 
buy  a  HY-POWER  Timer.  Order 
one  today.  If  after  using  it  69 
days  you  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
best  timer  you  have  ever  used, 
we  will  gladly  refund  (your 
money.  No  quibbling.  Can  you 
ask  more! 


Average  life  well  over 
18,000  miles 

HV-P0WER  MFC.  CORP'N,  Dept.  D,  Ml.  Vernon,  II.  V. 

IIWilaaafiMaaMMMMaaiaaM 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


bMimamA 


It  ig  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  &  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 

With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  writs  for  catalog  today. 

48  Elm  St. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy, 


hi. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

90  Cows  and  Heifers  90 

We  are  now  offering  females  of 
all  ages,  calves  to  mature  cows, 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  have 
fine  conformation  and  the  best 
of  breeding,  either  being  impor¬ 
ted  or  by  “  May  Rose  ”  bulls 
out  of  imported  cows. 

Also  a  few  good  bull  calves. 

Write  or  Visit 

Osceola  Farms,  GORDON  HALL  Cranford,  N.J. 


150  S 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WiW,  „„„  FARMS  K  s  ,2d  phila..  Pa 


Wanted 


15  Good  Guernseys  Cows 
What  have  you  ?  T.  B.  Tested 
Carl  W.  Christman,  Quogue,  L- 1.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL— Heifer  Calves 

some  from  high  producing,  imported  cows,  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Grey  Ridge  Farms,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  tested6  ri££son“ 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


IPolice  Puppies 

Intelligent,  pure-bred  stock.  825-835. 
JULIUS  S1MMEWORTH,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

P  U  P  P  I  E  S— Half  Airedale 

(other  half  unknown.)  Males,  *5  each.  Also  one 
registered  3-yr.-old  Airedale  Bitch,  $20. 
ALLAN  WARRERN  Old  Parsonaoe  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

A.  iredales 

Pedigreed  puppies,  4  and  6  mos.  old,  of  excellent 
breeding.  Males,  $10:  females,  $7  and  $10  each. 
Sat.  or  money  back.  E,  HOMER  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Virginia 

F  or_p.li  _Q  pim-.  Imported  stock.  Silver  gray,  $25-$35. 

Kate  rUlluulUpo  vtf.  Janda  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

fiPrman  Pnlipp  1>l  1>8,  Pedigreed.  Prices  Right. 

UtHllidtl  roilbe  Daniel  M.  Glick  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.Y. 

Offers  pure  bred  $Qfl08  »,  Coon  bred  pups,  $’700  each 
Fox  Hounds  three  months  old,  *  females 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Flh Vel 

Females,  $3.  E.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NFLSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’a. 

White  Collie  I'ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  S15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  •  -  - 


Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


I  Shnro  If  nnnole  H'mrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  coon-bred 
Lane  onore  ILenneiS  pups,  four  months  old,  S8  each. 

Pedigreed  Beagles 

Wanfed-St.  Bernhard  Pup  i.  B«3*^ah, a. 

Pniinp  finffQ  Seven  mos.  Reg  fstock.  Farmer’s  Pricest 

i  UI1UC  uugb  STR0HGHEART  FARM  KENNELS.  Brandon,  Vermont 

Females,  5  mos,  old;  English  Bull  and  Beagle.  Airedales, 
•  female,  5  mos. ;  all  cheap.  IS.  G.  EIS1I Ell,  Madisou,  N.Y. 


[ 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-3  Pure-Bred  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

10-12  mos.  old;  about  ready  for  service.  Eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration.  At  bargain  prices.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

“Blue  Ribbon”  Quality.  Service  boar, 
kuiiiwui  (Ho  brood  sows  and  boar  pigs. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms _  .  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  iImVsT  Moi[sEdeLAei8.6n^rY- 


WESTERN  WISCONSIN  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION’S 

Spring  Consignment  Sale 

AT  WEST  SALEM,  WISCONSIN 
March  18  and  19,  1925j 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS  1  C A 
EIFERS  AND  BULLS  AOU 

•  i  The  choicest  animals  from  the 
herds  of  40  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  Guernseys  in  Western  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  There  will  be  40  cows,  20  two 
year  old  heifers,  60  yearling  hei¬ 
fers,  20  bulls.  All  foundation  herd 
building  material. 

For  further  information  address 

O.  G.  CLARK,  Mgr.,  WEST  SALEM,  WIS. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  40  to  46e ;  dairy,  28  to 
29c ;  storage,  37  to  40c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  new,  25  to  26c; 
Limburger,  2S  to  29c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  39  to  42c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  36  to  38c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  44c ;  fowls,  23  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  42c;  capons,  35  to  40c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
turkeys,  32  to  34c;  fowls,  20  to  29c; 
roasters,  27  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
ISc ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  23c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Baldwin,  Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spit- 
zenberg,  Winesap,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  heavy  sup¬ 
ply,  homegrown,  40  to  50c ;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $17  ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$3.25  to  $3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions,— Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11;  red  and 
white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  pea,  medium, 
$7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  steady  ;  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box, 
$5.50  to  $7.50 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $7.75  to  $9.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bu.,  75  to  90e ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4  ; 
cucumbers,  Florida,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $4.59  to  $4.75 ;  endive, 
bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5;  pars¬ 
ley,  bbl.,  $7  to  $10;  peas,  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  $2  to  $4 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  peppers,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.35; 
pieplant,  carton,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 
$6  to  $6.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  yellow,  50  to  65c ;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Crediting  Manure  in  Farm 
Accounts 

'Crediting  manure,  page  192,  on  the 
farm  is  a  book  transaction,  'but  is  import¬ 
ant  if  correct  costs  are  to  be  secured.  If 
your  correspondent  knows  the  number 
of  tons  of  manure  spread  on  certain  fields, 
he  may  credit  his  cow  or  dairy  with  so 
many  tons  at  say  $1.50  per  ton,  and  at 
the  same  time  charge  this  manure  at 
$1.50  plus  50  cents  hauling  and  spread¬ 
ing  (total  $2)  to  the  field  or  crop  to 
which  applied.  However,  if  he  does  not 
know  exactly  how  much  manure  has  been 
produced  he  may  safely  figure  12  tons 
per  cow  per  year,  and  prorate  the  charge 
between  pasture  and  tilled  land.  The 
same  method  is  used  in  accounting  poul¬ 
try  manure,  except  that  a  fair  price  is 
$4.50  per  ton  and  100  birds  of  average 
weight  will  produce  about  4,000  lbs.  of 
maunre  per  year.  The  following  shows 
the  method  accounting: 

Dairy  Account  :  Debits — To  1  ton  20 
per  cent  dairy  feed,  $50.  Credits — By  2 
tons  manure  for  potatoes,  $3 ;  By  3  tons 
manure  for  corn,  $4.50 ;  By  50  lbs.  skim- 
milk  for  poultry,  .50. 

Corn  Account:  Debits — To  3  tons 
manure  from  dairy,  $6 ;  To  1  ton  poultry 
manure,  $5.  Credits — By  25  bu.  corn 
for  poultry,  $25.  Stanley  f.  morse. 

I  would  advise  E.  G.  A.  to  purchase 
(as  I  did)  “Edmonds  Account  Book  for 
the  Poultryman,”  which  I  charged  to  new 
equipment.  As  to  manure,  find  out  the 
current  price  per  load  he  would  have  to 
pay  if  he  purchased  manure.  Then  charge 
himself  with  what  he  has  or  uses,  and 
credit  it  to  poultry  or  cow,  or  both.  The 
book  is  so  nicely  fixed  up  a  man  does  not 
have  to  be  a  bookkeeper  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
count  if  lie  has  children  going  to  school, 
some  of  them  could  take  care  of  this,  but 
it  must  'be  done  every  day,  no  trusting  to 
memory.  The  book  is  simple  and  if  in¬ 
structions  are  followed  it  will  certainly 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  E.  G.  A.  to 
know  just  how  he  stands  all  the  time,  and 
what  costs,  and  what  pays.  j.  t.  g. 


1 

HORSES 

•••  1 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

Majorat  1054  82  (105444),  gray,  foaled  1912,  weight, 
2,300. 

Keota  Munchausen  99963,  black,  foaled  1913, 
weight,  1,900. 

Sherman  86497,  gray,  foaled  J913,  weight,  1,900, 
Sound  and  sure  breeders.  Three  black  mares. 
2  years  old.  Also  weanling  stallions  and  mares’. 
Apply  TREXLER  FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa, 

sale  Black  Grandson  of  Dragon per  c  S  erS 

Prize  winner.  Registered,  Sound  and  broken  to 
harness.  Fine  producer  from  all  class  of  mares 
Sold  for  no  fault.  11  years  old.  8300  if  sold  soon. 

L.  H.  TUBBS  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

“Do  It  With  Percherons 

WILLIAM  A.  RPEI-D  t 


i  "L 
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Dr.  Hess  Stock  Ionic 

Vhe  Springtime  Conditioner 

Springtime  is  the  time  that  farm  stock 
are  out  of  fix.  A  long  winter  diet  on  dry 
feed — woody  timothy  hay,  corn  fodder  and 
other  roughage — tells  in  ill  condition; 
blood  out  of  order  and  worm  pestilence. 

Give  their  systems  a  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

It  will  put  your  cows  in  trim  for  summer 
milking.  Excellent  for  cows  at  calving. 
Feed  it  before  freshing.  It  will  relieve 
your  brood  sows  of  constipation,  all  hogs 
of  worms.  It  will  put  your  young  stock, 
calves  and  shoats,  in  fine  condition  for 
summer  gams. 

Fit  your  team  for  spring  work  with  si, 
course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  gives 
them  strength  and  endurance.  You  can 
feel  it  on  the  lines. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal,  and  ewes  at; 
lambing  time. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 

(Except  in  the  far  West ,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pav? 
More? 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


I 
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.%  JERSEYS  .%  |  | 

Fnr  Youni?  accredited  herd 30  Registered 

rurodlc  Mostly  Raleighs.  Fine  producers.  Rea-  J  B  TS6VS  | 
sonable  Price  forJmmedt.  Disp.  Slronghearl  Farm,  Brandon,  VI. 

ForSale  “Xri?;**  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves  3 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  ine  your  in¬ 
quiries.  J>.  A.  CURTIS  *  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-5evera/ Fine  Heifer  Calves  ! 

and  one  bull  calf  from  herd  understate  and  Feder- 
ul  supervision,  priced  from  850  to  8100  a  head.  ' 

Corniah  Farm  II.  F.  ]>.  3  W iiippuuy,  N.  J.  < 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  | 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas-  r 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  witli  private  and  it.  of  M.  records  Write  for  u 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa.  " 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  5 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls  p 

and  Percheron  Stallions  n 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  U 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual,  D 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited  ~ 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  .State  and  Federal  “ 
Supervision,  for  850  and  up,  write  us  and  we  - 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have.  j 

Forsgate  Farms  Jameshurg,  N.  J.  - 

3VE  i  1  Lc.  i  xa  g;  Sh.orth.orns  J 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn  E 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui- 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vlilc,  N.  Y. 

Empire  State  Rabbitry  Mapce,lus  K  8  New  York  P 

Roselawn  Farm  £lruMffiron  for  F 

1  HOLSTEINS 

■  -  n 

n 

ForSale— 17  Holstein  Thorough-bred  Cows T Bull  - 

Selling  out.  Fine  collection  of  cows  for  breeding, 
and  foundation  herd.  Sire  of  bull.  King  of  the  L 
Ormsbys.  Tlxeo,  Baylor,  52  Il’way,  N.  Y.  City  rj 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS  f 

Either  sex.  Tuberculin  tested.  Correspondence 
solicited.  DAVID  HOAG  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


] 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 


- . adv.  appears  every  ol 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM 


Wyalusing,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

priiig  litters.  Sold 
young  pigs. 

Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  or  feeders,  6-8-wks.  old,  J  0  each 
prepaid,  C.  E.  Bossorman 


express 

York  Springs,  Pa. 


ihirR  Sfirvipp  Rnarc  Large  and  Prolific 
time  oemce  ooars  strains.  Guaranteed  to 

e,  JNO.  C.  BREAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

fcli  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ing.  All  uges  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattlugton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


'-‘G  villi o  Mature  Stock. 

irms  P.  O.  Box  to  Bradford,  N.Y. 

•ed  Hampshire  Boars  ?££  chain- 

Eligible  registration  and  ready  for  service 
;  bargain.  Philip  B.  Adams,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Begifttcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Cl»  enter  White  Dir’C 
■  ■  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  IVJO 

ogistered  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs  for  sale.  Write 
your  wants.  Brooksido  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 


GOATS 


practically  Pure  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calves,  $20 

I  each,  crated.  I  DGEtVOOl)  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rvral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


a  May.  Prices,  $25  up.  Extra  quality. 

Roy  S.  Holland,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

_ INIES  AND  ONE  BILLY  GOAT 

Nannies  freshen  in  Spring. 

P,  E.  YEOMAN  69  Clarrissa  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

8.  J.  8IIARPLK8  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Pair  fine  does,  5  ni os.  old,  Nubian-Saanan  oross, 
for  pair.  E.  R.  Watklr  IL  3  Manlius,  N  Y. 


Goats 
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f Trade i 

in  your  old 
Separator  as 
Partial 
L  Payment  j 


r  6.60  to  ^ 
14*30  Down 
Balance  in  15 
Monthly 
k  Payments  J 


A  Message  to  the  Man 
who  needs  a  Separator 
and  \\hnts  die  Best 


'  TLthJ'S: 


Try 

Let  it  prove 
how  much 
cream  it  will 
save 


Compare  an  improved  De  Laval  side-by- 
side  with  any  other.  See  it  yourself;  and 
when  you  do  you  will  not  need  an  expert  to 
tell  you  which  one  is  by  far  the  better  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  sure  to  last  longer,  do  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  prove  the  better  investment. 

And  if  merely  seeing  does  not  convince  you, 
go  a  step  further  and  try  a  De  Laval  side- 
by-side  with  any  other.  Not  one  buyer  in  a 
hundred  ever  does  that  and  fails  to  choose 
the  De  Laval.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
gladly  arrange  a  trial  for  you. 

Then  after  you  have  seen  and  tried  the 
improved  De  Laval,  after  you  have  convinced 
yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any  other,  trade 
in  your  old  separator  as  partial  payment  on 
the  new  machine,  which  you  can  buy  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  out  of 
the  savings  it  makes. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  local  De  Laval 
Agent,  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Hand 


Chicago 

29  E.  Madison  St. 


Electric 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Belt 


De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 


St^lj  Eclipse  Windmill 

Runs  in  the 
Lightest  Wind 

I  Self-Oiling 


THE  Fairbanks-Morse  Steel 
Eclipse  Windmill  is  designed 
differently  and  built  differently .  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it 
the  most  advanced  mill  of  the  day. 
Working  parts  are  few— mechanism 
simple.  All  parts  are  enclosed  in  a 
dust-proof  cast-iron  case.  No  possi¬ 
ble  chance  of  dirt,  snow  or  sleet  to 
blowin  and  overflow  the  oil.  Work¬ 
ing  parts  and  bearings  are  made  of 
highest  quality  material ;  drop-forged 
crankshaft  with  turned,  ground  and 
polished  surfaces;  finished  worm 
gear  and  pinion  with  machine-cut 
teeth.  Every  part  running  in  oil,  with 
no  chance  for  a  groan  or  squeak.  A 
regular  high-grade  machine  preci¬ 
sion  job  throughout— no  rough  cast 
spur  gears  used,  as  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  mills. 

Simple  all-metal  construction  through¬ 
out-built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  Has 
quick  downstroke  with  slow  lift  — which 
means  actual  pumping  two-thirds  the 
time.  Wheel  is  tilted  to  take  advantage  of 
lightest  wind.  Speed  Is  self-regulating. 
Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  type  of 
windmill.  Sizes  8  ft.  and  larger. 

Let  the  local  Fairbanks-Morse  authorized 
dealer  show  you  the  many  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  windmill,  or  write  to  us  for 
latest  descriptive  literature.  Sent  FREE 
Without  obligation  to  you. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  •  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  In  every  Stato  in  the  Union 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Products 


“Every  IAne 
a  Leader” 


Pivot  with  housing  cut  away  to 
show  mechanism.  Note  extreme 
simplicity  which  means  as  near¬ 
ly  trouble-proof  as  possible.  Has 
cut  steel  worm  pinion  and  worm 
gear,  which  eliminates  many 
parts.  Dependable  service  is  as¬ 
sured  with  a  pivot  like  this,  as 
all  parts  run  in  oil.  Write  for 
special  Windmill  Book. 

Other 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Products  are: 

“Z”  Engines,  Home  Water 
Plants,  Home  Light  and  Power 
Plants,  Pump  Jacks,  Power 
Pumps,  Feed  Grinders,  Electric 
Motors,  Power  Heads,  Washing 
Machines,  etc. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  205 
900  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  free  descriptive  literature  and 
complete  information  concerning  the 
items  I  have  checked  below: 

□  STEEL  ECLIPSE 

WINDMILLS 

□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Hot  Water  Plants 

□  ”B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

□  Washing  Machines 


Name - 

Address - 

R.  F.  D - 

Town - - 

State 


state . — - — • — 


Garbage  for  Swine 

(Continued  from  Page  422) 
gain  under  the  housing  conditions,  so 
these  foreigners  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  pigs  from  brood  sows  that  had  been 
fed  garbage  and  thus  become  immune  to 
certain  environments  and  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy. 

This  principle  is  involved  in  the  im¬ 
munization  of  hogs  against  cholera.  The 
modern  virus  is  an  upshoot  from  the 
practice  originally  made  in  Central  Iowa, 
wherein  sows  that  had  survived  cholera 
were  fed  during  their  pregnancy  on  the 
carcass  of  animals  that  had  died  from 
hog  cholera,  which  procedure  immunized 
the  unborn  pigs  against  cholera. 

So,  whether  the  garbage  collected  from 
the  local  village  of  Plattsburg  would  be 
suitable  for  use  would  depend  largely  up¬ 
on  the  system  of  collecting,  sorting,  and 
the  cost  of  hauling  and  collecting.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  pay  the  cost 
of  cooking  and  thus  minimizing  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  cholera,  while  raw  garbage  can 
scarcely  be  fed  satisfactorily  throughout 
the  entire  season  of  the  year.  During 
the  war,  at  the  various  cantonments,  in¬ 
numerable  projects  were  started  wherein 
the  refuse  food  products  were  to  be  fed 
to  hogs,  but  to  my  knowledge,  none  of 
these  operations  proved  profitable  or  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  loss  from  cholera,  from  in¬ 
testinal  poisonings,  from  gastritis,  and 
other  causes  was  substantial,  wen  though 
cholera  immune  animals  seemingly  were 
used  in  many  cases.  All  of  which  leads 
to  the  suggestion  that  garbage  feeding 
under  a  relatively  small  scale  will  prove 
profitable,  but  any  attempt  to  feed  it 
wholesale  to  large  numbers  of  animals 
assembled  on  any  given  premises  has  its 
hazards  and  is  less  apt  to  prove  profitable. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  of  the  cost 
of  garbage  collecting  per  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  or  'he  value  of  the  material  based 
upon  th:s  basis.  The  late  Charles  M. 
Seltzer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  operated 
at  one  time  the  garbage  plant  at  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  made  in  substance  this  sig¬ 
nificant  statement:  “Collection  costs 
and  the  low  fat  content  of  garbage 
has  greatly  restricted  its  use  for  feeding 
purposes  and  its  commercial  value.” 

The  percentage  of  tin  cans  has  in- 
'  creased  several  hundred  per  cent  during 
the  past  few  years  and  eventually  it 
would  seem  that  the  incinerator  must  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  this  collected  material. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  want  to 
pay  anything  for  the  privilege  of  collect¬ 
ing  garbage  from  a  small  city,  but  if  my 
plant  were  located  in  a  section  suitable 
for  such  feeding,  I  believe  that  a  few 
animals  could  be  profitably  finished  with 
this  material. 


Improving  Grade  Herds 

I  have  a  herd  of  common  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  which  I  wish  to  improve 
through  Guernsey  bulls  or  replace  with 
Guernsey  cows.  Having  not  the  means 
to  go  out  and  buy  high-grade  stock,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  cross-breed  my  Holstein  stock 
with  a  good  Guernsey  bull.  Will  this 
work  out  properly  and  give  good  results? 
Somebody  told  me  once  that  it  would  not 
work  to  *  cross-breed  Holstein  cows  with 
Guernsey  bulls,  as  you  would  in  quality 
get  Holstein  butterfat  and  in  quantity 
get  Guernsey  milk.  Is  this  correct? 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do  and  how  to 
get  at  it  in  the  proper  way?  F.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cross-breeding  in  reality  is  a  two- 
edged  sword.  One  cannot  mate  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  with  a  Guernsey  bull  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  female  progeny  to  take  on  a  type 
or  evidence  a  function  or  produce  milk 
with  the  quality  of  the  Guernsey  and 
the  quantity  of  the  Holstein.  Actually, 
straight  cross-bred  animals  of  this  mating 
are  quite  as  apt  to  inherit  the  quality  of 
the  Holstein  and  the  quantity  of  the 
Guernsey.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  type  under  such  circumstances 
and  in  the  succeeding  generations  one 
never  knows  what  outcross  will  creep  in 
and  disturb  the  equilibrium  already  es¬ 
tablished. 

Mv  suggestion  would  be  for  you  to  se¬ 
lect  a  purebred  bull  representative  of  the 
breed  to  which  the  greatest  number  of 
your  foundation  cows  seemingly  trace. 
If  you  want  to  use  a  Guernsey  sire  on 
grade  cows  of  unknown  origin,  well  and 


SAVE 

MONEY 


Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 

Write  for  full 
information. 
CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 
Box  No.  hO 
Norwich,  New  York 


Big  Discounts 
for  March 
Orders. 

Delivered  in 
April. 

GRANGE  SILO  C0.w™cJ*$.Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 
pressure,  in  ample  supply  as  needed.  Full 
line  of  different  sizes  for  all  requirements. 

Permanent,  Profitable  Work 

Any  energetic  man  can  earn  a  steady  and 
lucrative  income  and  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business.  fj 

Big  Demand — Easy  to  Sell  * 

Every  farm,  country  house  or  store  needs 
running  water.  Will  you  take  the 
profi  table  orders  ?  We  ship  direct 
to  your  customers,  collect  and 
send  you  checks  for  commissions. 
Get  Started  Now 
Get  the  agency  for  your 
county.  Write  us  today.  We 
send  complete  selling  outfits 
free.  Send  local  references. 

MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 


One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  tanks  and  pumps  in  the  world 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


j 


Works  Under  the  Trees 

THE  “Acme”  Grove  and  Orch¬ 
ard  Harrows  work  right  up 
under  the  branches.  Sections  can 
be  closed  together  for  field  work. 
Then  you  have  a  tool  unrivalled 
for  making  perfect  seed  beds  in 
record  time. 

We  have  several  new  “Acme” 
models  for  tractor  use,  including 
a  garden  tractor  attachment  for 
truck  farms.  All  are  based  on 
the  Coulter  principle— successful 
for  half  a  century. 

Maybe  you  have  an  old  “Acme” 
which  only  needs  a  new  set  of 
Coulters  to  be  as  good  as  ever. 
If  so  write  us. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “Bigger 
Crops  from  Better  Tillage.” 

HASH-ACME  HARROW  CO. 

•-  37?  Drextl  Bid*.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■7 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 


good.  Your  improvement  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  type  and  quality  and 
(Continued  on  Page  428) 


Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“Better  Farming;  Better 
Business;  Better  Living” 

— Roosevelt . 


Building  A  More 
Prosperous  Agriculture 


MORE  THAN  300,000  farmers  are  improving  their  farms 
and  paying  off  their  mortgages  through  the  aid  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Loans.  They  enjoy  easier  terms  and  lower 
interest  rates.  These  helpful  loans  are  made  by  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks,  with  combined  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  More 
than  $45,000,000  of  their  capital  stock  has  been  supplied  by  active 
farmers  through  their  farm  loan  associations. 

Thus  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  their  more  than 
4,600  local  national  farm  loan  associations,  make  up  the  farmers* 
own  borrowing  and  investment  system,  operating  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 

To  provide  funds  for  loaning,  the  Banks  issue  Federal  Land 
Bank  Bonds,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  approved  farms  valued 
by  Government  appraisers  at  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  mortgages.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  all  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital  and  reserve 
exceeding  $50,000,000.  These  Bonds  are  everywhere  recognized  as 
a  standard  investment  security. 

Every  farm  family  can  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  mutual 
system  by  owning  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  A  beginning  can 
be  made  with  a  single  Bond.  Denominations  are  $40,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Coupon  or  registered  form.  Interest 
will  be  promptly  paid  twice  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  due. 
Both  interest  and  principal  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  If  desired,  the  Bonds  can  be  quickly  sold  for  cash  or 
used  as  security  for  a  loan. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Berkeley,  CaL  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Houston,  Texas 

Wichita,  Kansas  Omaha,  Nebr.  Baltimore,  Md.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Foard  Circular  No.  16  descriptive  of  these  Bonds, 
addressing  nearest  Federal.Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent. 

Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  e  Quipped.  Some  require 
anly  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


KiTSELHIAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14"  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

ITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND 


JKis  isrthe/Keyii| 

Nitrate  of  soda 


ro  MORE  ACRES  but 


NT( 

!m"  X  t  much  more  wheat 


from  the  same  acres. 

State  Experiment  Sta- 

mmmw tion  tests  sh°w  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat 

Increased  yields  of  five  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  by  five 
different  State  Experiment  Stations  from  using  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  top  dressing 
in  the  spring. 

Michigan  reports  a  gain  of  7.47  bushels  from  a  spring  top  dressing  of  100 
pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre. 

New  Jersey  used  160  pounds  per  acre  and  obtained  a  gain  of  5.8  bushels  of 
wheat  and  925  pounds  of  straw. 

Delaware  showed  an  increase  of  4.6  bushels  from  an  application  of  125  pounds 
per  acre. 

Virginia  reports  that  an  increase  of  5  bushels  may  be  expected  from  the  use 
of  100  pounds  per  acre. 

Kentucky  reports  10J4  bushels  increase  from  the  same  application. 

Our  own  demonstrations  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  show  equally  good 
results. 

This  bureau  recommends  the  use  of  100  pounds  per  acre  early  in  the  spring. 

Advice  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  lists  of  dealers  will 
be  sent  on  request.  In  writing  please  add,  to  identify  this 
advertisement,  the  number  2008. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  Gar¬ 
deners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  Florists, 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Lawmvork. 

*  American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.  S  E. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  hest  quality.  We  ship 
in  56,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine  Oil,  Ac. 

REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Box  S54.  Oil.  CITY,  I* A. 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every  " 
Farm  Job 


‘  ‘  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.  ’’ 
— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Try  This  Remarkable  Engine 

HuSs.  GnMHI  1 1 . n  .1.  ,  i  a  -  .1  ..... 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1  yi  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  Ifi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  Iff,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 

New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 

‘‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 

ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for  .  „  ,,„mR  co. 

shop,  churn,  washer,  separator  ,EDWAB9^<?f_„etlSpringfiel<b  Ohio 

and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other  I  91»  Mtt*  _ Ki:„<»*inn.  send 

engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 


them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  "It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  addrass  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

Essasassissa 


.  engine. 
*  offer. 

I 

I  Name  • 


Addre*8... 
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Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7,  1923 


FOODS 


It  is  a  duty  to  provide  good  wholesome  food  for 
one’s  family  and  economy  to  furnish  good  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  one’s  stock.  It  is  equally  important 
to  feed  one’s  crops  with  the  best  plant  foods,  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  forms  and  condition  as  to  be  readily 
available  to  the  tender  plant  rootlets.  The  best 
plant  foods  are  more  carefully  selected  and  more 
scientifically  prepared  and  compounded  than  foods 
for  man  or  beast. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

comprise  all  the  essential  factors  of  the  best  plant 
foods  that  practical  experience  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  of  over  half  a  century  have  developed. 

To  insure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality  of 
all  crops  use 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problem*. 

Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


The  Cutter  for  Profit 

To  get  the  most  profitoutof  your  silo, 
fill  it  with  the  simplest,  strongest 
and  most  economical  Cutter  made. 

The  Papec’s  few  parts  and  correct  design  reduce  draft  and  lengthen  life. 
Equipped  with  positive  self- feed  that  is  saving  a  man  for  hundreds  of 
farmers.  The  Papec  never  clogs  on  any  silo!  Its  performance  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  That  one  fact  has  made  thousands  of  Papec  sales  and  Papec 
boosters.  The  Papec  is  built  by  people  who  have  long  specialized  in  en¬ 
silage  cutter  construction.  And  the  output  is  increasing  every  year. 

Write  today  for  our  new  Catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  "Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage.”  Both 
free  to  silo  owners. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y 


Fertilizers  and  Fruits 

What  is  the  simplest  fertilizer  mixture 
you  know? 

Probably  wood  ashes  and  fine  ground 
bone.  The  ashes,  unleached,  supply  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric,  and  the  bone  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric.  It  is  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  most  fruits. 

In  what  proportion  would  you  mix  the 
two? 

I  would  not  mix  them  at  all.  The  ashes 
are  too  fine  for  accurate  mixing.  I 
would  use  3  lbs.  of  the,  ashes  broadcast 
and  raked  or  harrowed  in  to  each  1  lb. 
of  fine  bone  scattered  along  the  hill  or 
drill. 

You  say  most  fruits.  Why,  not  all? 

The  ashes  contain  about  one-third  by 
weight  of  lime.  A  few  plants  or  vege¬ 
tables  do  not  thrive  when  the  land  is 
sweet.  Strawberries,  for  example,  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  a  soil  that  is  slightly  sour.  Most 
vegetables  do  well  when  the  soil  is  limed 
— execpt  potatoes.  Lime  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  potato  scab. 

What  about  orchard  and  tree  fruits? 

Varieties  vary  somewhat.  Most  peaches 
respond  to  lime,  though  some  varieties 
are  more  responsive  than  others.  We 
think  most  varieties  of  apples  prefer  a 
somewhat  acid  soil.  The  lime,  however, 
is  needed  if  a  cover  crop  like  clover  is 
to  be  seeded. 

What  are  other  simple  mixtures  of 
fertilizers? 

Ground  bone  alone  is  a  very  good 
dressing  for  lawns.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  ground  bone  and  one  part  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  is  good  for  all  fruits. 

Suppose  you  cannot  get  the  bone  at  a 
fair  price? 

In  such  a  case  a  mixture  of  one  part 
nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
will  be  very  suitable.  Some  years  ago 
the  phosphate  known  as  basic  slag  was 
very  popular  with  fruit  growers.  It  is 
still  sold  in  this  country,  but  in  small 
quantities. 

What  about  the  economy  of  mixing  the 
chemicals  at  home? 

It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  how 
much  you  want  to  use.  If  you  use 
enough  so  that  you  can  buy  the  chemicals 
in  ton  lots  it  will  pay  to  try  home  mix¬ 
ing.  When  you  must  buy  chemicals  in 
small  lots  the  price  is  usually  too  high. 
The  better  class  of  high-grade  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  usually  of  standard  quality 
and  well  made.  It  is  not  unlike  the  plan 
of  buying  bread.  Mo^t  farmers’  wives 
near  the  towns  and  cities  buy  more  or 
less  'baker’s  bread  though  it  is  quite  well 
known  that  an  expert  housewife  can  buy 
the  flour  and  make  a  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  loaf  in  her  own  kitchen. 

If  we  decide  to  mix  the  chemicals  at 
home  what  would  be  a  good  formula  for 
fruit  or  vegetable  crops? 

Of  course  such  things  depend  on  the 
soil  and  the  crop.  A  light  soil  would  re¬ 
quire  more  potash,  while  a  heavy  clay 
would  naturally  require  more  phosphoric. 
A  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter — 
where  manure  or  green  crops  had  been 
plowed  under — would  need  less  nitrogen, 
or  ouly  one  kind  of  nitrogen— like  nitrate 
of  soda.  A  soil  very  light  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter  might  need  more  organic  nitrogen, 
like  dried  blood,  tankage  or  cottonseed 
meal.  A  standard  mixture  often  used  on 
fruits  and  some  gardens  would  be  one 
part  nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  acid 
phosphate  and  one  part  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  That  would  work  well  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  green  crops  have  been  plow¬ 
ed  under.  Some  growers  would  con¬ 
sider  that  in  such  cases  the  nitrate 
would  not  be  needed,  since  the  green  crop 
ought  to  supply  that  element,  yet  we 
think  the  use  of  this  small  amount  of 
nitrate  will  pay.  A  better  mixture  for 
use  on  potatoes  or  garden  crops  wrould 
be  to  add  to  the  above  mentioned  mixture 
one  part  by  weight  of  dried  blood  or 
high  grade  tankage.  That  gives  a  supply 
of  organic  nitrogen — the  theory  being 
that  this  form  of  nitrogen  is  slower  in 
its  action  than  nitrate  and  therefore 
keeps  up  the  supply  all  through  the  life 
of  the  plant. 

Many  apple  growers  say  they  use  noth¬ 
ing  but  nitrogen  on  their  orchards  year 
after  year  with  good  results. 

That  is  true.  They  use  either  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These 
orchards  are  usually  in  sod  where  the 


Unadilla 

Silos 

are 

Dependable 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year ,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  All  The  Facts ! 

Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 


Don’t  overlook  this 
opportunity — write 
today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Hox  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 
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CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  TtSu'Zl 


in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mai  - 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  cut  high  labor 
costs,  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  FeRy., 

Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  t|t. 


&  BUILDERS 


U3,_ 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 

Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  ot  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaw3 
—Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
t-,  -j  -  .  -  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

•jUri?aM?ns  "T^ull  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
e  Budding  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
Work-PracticMPmnting— ThousandsofShort- 
Luts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 


Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  nmiinir  mm 
making  the  excava-  $4  BPrES/Sv 
tion  to  constructing  JLPerMonth— Entire  Sell) 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
F»r.e.  w ft mi P ^'.kraryVoi^c arpejr t ers .a nd  b u fld  e rs . 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


JHE°.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. City 

hend  me  for  free  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR- 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES.  4  num¬ 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 


Name 


Address . 

Occupation . . 
Employed  by 


Reference 
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grass  is  cut  and  left  to  lie  on  the  ground. 
Nothing  but  the  apples  will  ever  be 
taken  from  the  orchard.  On  some  pecul¬ 
iar  soils  this  form  of  fertilizing,  which  is 
really  a  stimulation  with  nitrogen  will 
work  for  a  time.  In  the  end,  we  believe 
that  the  other  elements  and  particularly 
phosphorus  must  be  supplied. 

Use  of  Tractors  in  Orchards 

I  have  had  three  different  types  of 
tractors  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
at  the  present  time  we  are  using  two 
Ford  son  tractors.  I  find  them  very  ef¬ 
ficient  insofar  as  my  work  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  all  things  considered,  it  is  the 
best  tractor  wre  could  get  for  our  work. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
small  cultivator  tractor,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  one  in  use  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  so  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion  in  regard  to  their  work. 
We  have  two  tractor  plows,  one  with  a 
two-gang  and  one  with  a  three-gang. 
These  in  connection  with  one  10-ft. 
double  disk  harrow,  and  one  single  12-ft. 
disk  harrow ;  with  the  above  combina¬ 
tion,  we  are  able  to  keep  our  orchards 
in  good  condition  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  While  we  have  two  horses  we 
rarely  use  them  on  the  farm.  When  we 
are  pushed  hard  in  drawing  our  fruit  to 
the  packing-house,  we  hook  our  tractor 
to  a  truck  which  carries  36  barrels,  and 
that  in  connection  with  the  20  barrels 
pulled  by  the  horses,  makes  a  total  of  56 
barrels  we  are  able  to  draw  at  one  time. 
This  is  a  very  great  help.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  away  with  horses  if  I 
could,  as  they  are  a  constant  expense  and 
used  very  little.  We  use  them  mostly 
on  road  work.  Perhaps  in  the  near 
future  we  can  do  so,  but  it  is  not  in 
sight  at  the  present  time. 

LEWIS  L.  MORRELL. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  the  last  eight  years  we  have  used 
tractors  in  the  orchards  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  We  still  raise  truck  crops  in 
our  young  apple  orchards  till  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  keep  a  few 
horses  on  that  account,  using  horses  for 
moving  our  sprayers.  In  cool  weather 
orchards  can  be  cultivated  by  horses,  but 
even  then  the  tractor  is  better,  but  in 
the  Summer  season  or  when  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit  the  tractors  are  vastly 
superior.  The  caterpillar  tractor  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  farming  under  the  limbs. 
By  keeping  the  trees  low-headed  and 
using  the  tractors  for  tillage  purposes 
we  can  stand  on  the  ground  and  pick  the 
bulk  of  our  fruit.  For  orchard  work  we 
would  as  willingly  give  up  horses  alto¬ 
gether  as  part  with  our  tractors. 

New  Jersey.  iiorace  Roberts. 

Y"our  letter  in  regard  to  the  use  of  trac¬ 
tors  in  the  orchard,  finds  me  just  on  the 
point  of  buying  one  for  harrowing  only,  j 
I  have  four  large  teams  of  horses.  I 
think  that  on  the  average  Orange 
County  orchard  they  are  the  best  for 
spraying.  I  have  just  bought  a  50-acre 
orchard  12  years  old  that  is  located 
about  six  miles  from  my  home,  mostly 
McIntosh.  It  has  not  been  plowed  in 
several  years.  I  plowed  about  one-third 
of  it  last  Fall ;  have  just  bought  two 
large  harrows  (14  ft.),  one  a  spring- 
tooth,  the  other  an  Acme,  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
balance,  plowed  in  the  Spring  I  shall 
have  to  have  a  tractor  of  some  kind,  as 
50  acres  is  too  much  to  work  with  horses. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  tractor  that 
he  uses  entirely  to  harrow.  I  once  hired 
a  tractor  to  plow  a  field  and  said  then 
never  again.  It  left  the  ground  too 
rough.  Also,  to  draw  the  apples  from 
the  orchard  to  the  road,  when  they  are 
picked  up  by  the  motors  that  haul  them 
to  the  city,  horses  seem  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  I  have  plenty  of  hay  to  keep 
them  in  the  Winter,  and  pasture  for 
them  in  the  Summer.  Apples  are  doing 
much  better  this  year  than  last,  espe¬ 
cially  McIntosh  and  Greenings;  I  can’t 
tell  the  reason.  c.  R.  siions. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  i 

We  use  tractors  for  disking  and  har¬ 
rowing,  and  like  them  better  than  teams 
for  this  purpose,  because  the  speed  re¬ 
sults  in  better  stirring  of  the  soil.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  economy  in  the 
tractor  over  teams.  We  have  not  used 
the  small  tractor  for  farm  work. 
Pennsylvania.  c.  J.  tyson. 

We  have  depended  on  tractors  en¬ 
tirely  for  early  orchard  cultivation,  using 
double-action  8-ft.  disks  without  plow¬ 
ing  for  the  past  two  seasons.  This  plan 
leaves  us  horses  for  spraying,  dusting, 
etc.  We  have  used  tractor  for  spraying, 
but  prefer  horses  for  300-gallon  "high- 
pressure  rigs.  Under  soil  conditions  here 
in  1924,  owing  to  continued  heavy  rains, 
use  of  tractor  for  spraying  was  impos¬ 
sible.  e.  w.  catchpole. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“My  goodness !”  remarked  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  stopped  the  young  lad 
with  the  fine  catch  of  trout.  “You’ve 
had  a  very  successful  day,  young  man. 
Where  did  you  catch  all  these  fish?” 
(  Just  walk  down  that  patch  marked 
‘Private’  and  keep  right  on  till  you  come 
to  a  notice,  ‘Trespassers  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted.’  A  few  yards  farther  on  there’s 
a  fine  pool  in  the  river  marked  ‘No  fish¬ 
ing  allowed,’  and  there  you  are,  sir!” — 
The  Union  Pacific  Magazine. 
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the  best.0  1  60  °«bv£SU  ft's 
you,,. 

Joy  B-  Waters 


Piling  Up  the  Evidence 

As  Director  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Winters  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  barn 
equipment  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  The  fact  that  he  selected  Louden  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions  for  his  own  dairy  barns,  located  one  mile  out  of  Albany 
on  the  Bethlehem  Center  Road,  is  convincing  evidence  of  Louden  superiority. 

Why  have  the  U.  S.  Government  and  thousands  of  good,  practical  dairymen 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  chosen  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions?  One 
of  the  biggest  reasons  is  the  fact  that  they  are  properly  designed.  Another 
reason  is  the  exceptionally  high  grade  of  material  from  which  they  are  made. 

Comfortable  Stanchions  Pay  Big 

The  Louden  Stanchion  holds  the  cow  in  her  place  so  comfortably  she  hardly  realizes  she 
is  being  held.  It  permits  her  just  that  freedom  which  she  must  have  to  get  up  and  lie  down 
without  struggling,  bruising  her  shoulders  or  jamming  her  knees.  Its  V-shaped  bottom  allows 
it  to  be  used  in  the  feed-saving  curb — this  alone  saves  many  dollars  annually. 

Cows  have  “pasture  comfort”  in  the  barn  when  you  use  Louden  Stanchions.  And  true  cow 
comfort  always  brings  increased  milk  yields.  Many  a  high  producer  has  been  “discovered” 
when  changed  living  conditions  gave  her  full  ease  and  rest  and  let  her  get  every  drop  of 
milk  and  every  cent  of  profit  possible  from  each  pound  of  feed. 

The  tubing  from  which  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  made  is  high  carbon  Open-Hearth 
steel— the  strongest  and  longest-lasting  steel  for  this  purpose.  Fittings  are  of  certified  malle¬ 
able  iron,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Quality  .material  throughout 
accounts  for  the  unequalled  strength  and  durability  of  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Correct  design  and  freedom  from  trouble-making,  dirt-collecting  attachments  have  made 
Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  the  neatest  looking  and  most  sanitary.  And  the  patented 
Louden  interlocking,  dust-proof  coupling— smooth  on  top,  with  no  open  crack  to  catch  filth 
and  harbor  disease  germs  —  is  only  one  of  many  other  exclusive  Louden  features. 

Get  Your  Copy  of  This  Booklet 

Send  at  once  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  C.  J. 
Kraus  of  North  Milwaukee,  Wis.  says:  “I  wouldn’t  trade  the  Stalls  and  Stanchions  I  bought 
from  you  16  years  ago  for  any  other  make  of  today.”  Fill  in  the  coupon  now  and  mail  it. 

And  if  you  are  figuring  on  building  or  remodeling  a  barn,  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Louden  Barn 
Plan  Book—  1 12  pages  of  money-saving  building  information  for  farmers.  Shows  50  up-to- 
date  barns  with  plans.  Sent  postpaid— no  charge  or  obligation.  Check  and  mail  the  coupon. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
2603  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WM.  louoen 


His  invention  in  1867  of  the  first 
hay  carrier  made  possible  two- 
story  barns.  Later  on  his  origina¬ 
tion  of  modern  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions  made  possible  the 
clean,  comfortable  and  sanitary 
dairy  barns  now  seen  on  every 
hand.  Always  an  originator. 


Louden  Manure 
Carrier  takes  out 
big  loads:  lasts  a 
lifetime. Easily  in¬ 
stalled  in  anybam  J/.  , 
— old  or  new. 


,  | 


Louden  Water  Bowls  increase 
milk  flowwithin24|hours.  Lengthen 
the  lactation  period.  Save  time 
and.work.  Quickly  pay  big  profits. 
The  Louden  Line  includes  Hay 
Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists, 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers, 
Manger  Divisions,  Cupolas,  Hog 
House  Equipment,  Bull  Staff— 

“Everything  for  the 
Barn ’ ’ 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN” 


Send  Coupon  for  Quick  Reply 

Louden, 2603  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid  and  without  obligation, 
information  on 


Name 

Louden  Stalls  &  Stanchions 
Louden  Water  Bowls 

Louden  Manure  Carriers 

Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 

Town .... 

RFD . 

I  have. ... 

No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa 
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Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous 
Peerless  quality.  Get 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates.  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
our  prices. Write  forl04-paflre  FREE  CATALOG. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  8601  Cleveland,  Ohio 


will  Do  the  Work  of  a  Dozen  Men 


After  using  a  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  on  his  extensive  seed 
farms  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  James  J.  Gregory  writes:  “By  actual 
test,  I  find  that  in  the  final  work  of  preparing  a  bed  for  the  planting 
of  small  seeds,  such  as  onion,  carrot  and  beet,  it  will  do 
the  work  of  over  a  dozen  men.” 

Thousands  of  truck  growers  consider  the  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  plow.  It  helps  good  seeds  grow,  assuring  quick  germination  and  an 
even  stand  of  strong  plants.  Makes  heaviest  soil  fine  and  smooth. 

Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow 

f Helps  Good  Seeds  Grow ” 

The  Meeker  Harrow  is  made  in  three  sizes  for  one  and 
two  horses.  It  can  be  instantly  attached  to  any  garden 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Meeker.  If  he  cannot  sup« 
ply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Write  us  today  for  i*teresting  folder,  “Results  with  a 
Meeker.”  It  will  help  you  to  get  a  better  stand. 

The  C.  0.  JelliffMfg.  Corp. 

40  Pequot  Ave. 

Southport, 

Conn. 


MEDICATEDWAX 
TEAT  33  ILATORS 

~  — > 

For  Sore  I  eats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

36c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SSJ.OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Hay  comes  out 
easier,  too , 
when  put  up 
with  the  Cal¬ 
lahan. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Callahan 
Hay  Guide.  If  he  hasn’t 
one  now  he  can  get  it 
in  a  few  days.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  “A  Bet¬ 
ter  Way  To  Put  Up 
Hay”.  Get  rid  of  your 
hardest  haying  job. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  CourtlandSt.Wellsboro.Pa. 


“Saved  Lots  of 
Hard  Work” 

“The  Hay  Guide 
worked  successful¬ 
ly.  Saved  lots  of 
hard  work  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  hay  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
mow.  It  saves  one 
man  in  the  mow." 

— C.  W.  Parker, 
New  York 

“Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.  ’  ’  Puts 
the  hay  where 
<you  want  it. 


HAYGUlDe 
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The  Milker  You’ve  Been 
Hunting  For  Is  HERE 

"T  is  the  Empire  Electric  Milker.  It  uses  the  standard  time-tested  Empire 
-  Units  with  all  their  exclusive  advantages.  And — thisisthe  important  thing 
-it  makes  machine  milking  profitable  for  the  man  with  as  few  as  six  cows. 

It  is  not  only  moderate  in  first  cost 
but  exceedingly  economical  in  oper¬ 
ation.  A  Vi  h.  p.  motor  works  one 
Double  Empire  Unit,  milking  two 
cows  at  once.  (For  two  Double  Units 
only  V2  h.  p.  is  needed.) 

Like  all  Empire  Milkers  it  has  the 
patent  linen  Teat  Cup  Inserts  mas¬ 
saging  the  teat  completely  from  tip 
to  udder  after  each  suck.  Nature’s 
way — the  calf’s  way — the  way  the 
cow  is  used  to  being  milked. 

You  can  do  away  with  hand  milk¬ 
ing  now.  You  can  quit  worrying 
about  the  scarcity  of  good  help. 

The  milker  you’ve  been  waiting  for 
has  come.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Em¬ 
pire  agent’s.  Write  for  free  catalog 
No.  36  that  tells  all  about  it. 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made  and  has 
linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups — they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s 
suck. 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used 
with  Empire  Electric  or  Engine  type  Pump¬ 
ing;  Outfits  provide  a  practical  size  for  every 
dairy  of  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

6.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 

moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for 
single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — H.  P.  outfit  milks 
2  cows  at  once — larger  sizes  proportionately 
economical. 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  of  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Every 
Dairyman’s  Requirements 


-EMPIRE^ 

jK  Milking  Machines^ 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 


2in£ Insulated 


NATIONAL 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Birmingham  Dallas  Denver 


FENCE 


'he  superior  quality  of  Zinc  Insulated  National  F ence 
Banner  (formerly  Arrow)  Steel  Posts  has  long  been 
_  re d  by  the  only  real  test  of  fencing— time  and  service. 

Zinc  Insulated  National  Fence,  each  wire  with  its 
heavy  coatingof  zinc, uniformly  applied,  to  resist  rust, has 
successfully  withstood  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts,  with  their  railroad  rail  design,  and 
large  slit  wing  patented  anchor  plates,  root  firmly  into 
the  ground,  hold  the  fence  securely  in  line  and  give  many 
years  of  service. 

Both  are  sold  at  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE.  Together 
they  offer  the  most  economical  and  most  dependable 
fence  you  could  own,  giving  many  more  years  of  service 
at  lower  cost  per  year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Improving  Grade  Herds 

(Continued  from  Page  424) 
heritage  of  the  Guernsey  hull  selected,  and 
if  your  matings  are  carefully  chosen, 
you  will  in  the  third  or  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  have  a  preponderance  of  Guernsey 
blood. 

I  can  quite  understand  a  situation  that 
would  discourage  a  farmer  in  your  posi¬ 
tion  from  attempting  to  purchase  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  and  thus  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  achievements  of  the  breeders  of 
this  type.  It  costs  mony  to  buy  pure¬ 
bred  animals,  and  it  takes  experience  to 
create  the  conditions  that  have  made  this 
breed  popular  on  many  farms.  Cross¬ 
breeding  has  its  advantages  with  swine 
where  the  animals  go  to  market  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  young  age  and  where  such  cross¬ 
bred  animals  are  not  often  maintained 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  bull  calves  of 
cross-bred  dairy  animals  have  to  he 
vealed  and  if  one  chooses  the  females 
from  the  cows  of  satisfactory  milk  pro¬ 
duction  records,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
can  make  substantial  progress  with  this 
system  of  mating. 

In  any  event,  a  purebred  Guernsey  hull 
used  on  grade  cows  of  miscellaneous 
breeding  would  establish  much  more  im¬ 
provement  and  a  more  uniform  type  of 
animal  than  would  be  possible  from 
grade  or  inferior  bulls  of  some  unknown 
breeding  whose  function  was  merely  to 
freshen  and  not  to  improve  the  milking 
propensities  of  the  succeeding  generations. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  you  are  desirous 
of  breeding  Guernseys,  you  should  get  in¬ 
to  communication  with  some  responsible 
breeder  in  the  State  who  has  either  high 
grade  or  purebred  Guernseys  and  make 
some  arrangement  whereby  you  could  se¬ 
cure  a  few  heifer  calves  at  nominal  cost. 
In  three  or  four  years  you  would  have  the 
basis  for  a  graded  Guernsey  herd  and  in 
many  eases  you  could  use  your  purebred 
Guernsey  hull  to  mate  with  the  cows  now 
in  your  herd  and  gradually  be  eliminating 
the  low  producers  and  those  of  inferior 
type  and  thus  improve  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  production  of  your  entire  herd. 

As  to  whether  Guernseys  are  easier 
keepers  than  Ilolsteins,  there  is  an  hon¬ 
est  difference  of  opinion.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  acclaim  that  Holsteins  and 
Ayreshires  can  consume  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  roughage  than  representatives 
of  the  Island  breeds,  but  after  all,  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in 
clamoring  for  what  we  ordinarily  term  as 
“an  easy  keeper.”  My  ideal  of  a  dairy 
cow  is  an  animal  machine  that  will  con¬ 
sume  the  maximum  amount  of  feed  or 
roughage  and  convert  this  most  efficient¬ 
ly  into  dairy  products  such  as  milk  or 
butterfat  that  will  bring  the  highest  price 
in  the  open  market. 


Corn  and  Cobmeal  for  Pigs 

I  have  12  pigs  about  5  months  old, 
weighing  around  125  lbs  apiece.  I  have 
been  feeding  them  ground  oats,  ground 
wheat  and  rye,  and  corn  on  the  ear.  I 
find  they  waste  so  much  of  the  corn  in 
the  bedding,  would  it  be  harmful  to  feed 
them  co'b  meal  in  place  of  whole  corn? 

Pennsylvania.  .  w.  B.  h. 

Corn  and  cob  meal  is  ill-suited  for 
swine  feed.  Actually,  there  is  no  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  the  corncobs  themselves.  The 
pig  does  not  have  the  machinery  to  di¬ 
gest  bulky  feeds,  hence  you  would  he 
marking  time  to  sustitute  corn  and  cob 
meal  for  the  whole  corn.  Feed  your 
pigs  only  such  amounts  of  corn  as  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  at  each  feeding. 
This  will  do’  away  with  the  wastage 
complained  of. 

Tigs  should  not  be  required  to  eat  in 
their  sleeping  beds  or  to  pick  up  the 
corn  from  their  bedding.  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  allowable  to  feed  poultry  a  scratch 
feed  and  let  them  scratch  for  it  in  the 
litter.  But  it  is  not  an  economical  or 
satisfactory  means  of  feeding  pigs.  If 
it  it  convenient  for  the  corn  to  be 
shelled  and  ground,  then  it  could  be 
mixed  with  the  ground  feeds  you  have 
mentioned  and  fed  to  the  animals  in  the 
form  of  a  thick,  milk  mash.  Grain  produ- 
ucts  that  are  saturated  with  water  should 
be  fed  in  a  thick  consistency  rather  than 
a  thin  sloppy  form  if  the  best  results 
are  to  follow.  In  any  event  do  not  com¬ 
bine  the  corn  and  ebb  meal  in  your  mix¬ 
ture  and  expect  your  pigs  to  gain  satis¬ 
factorily. 

» 


LESS  WORK 
MORE  PROFIT 

with  the 

Reliable  Drew  Line 


WATER 
BOWL 


If  you  have 
one  cow  or  one 
hundred — you 
must  want  to 
make  them 
give  as  much 
milk  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  Drew 
Detachable  Water  Bowl  in  the  cow’s 
stall  often  increases  the  milk  yield 
25  per  cent  or  more,  right  away!  It 
automatically  gives  the  cow  all  the 
water  she  wants  when  she  wants  it. 

A  FREEZE-UP  CAN’T  HARM 
THIS  BOWL 

No  miserable  driving  out  in  cold  to 
icy  tanks — no  fires  to  keep.  Every¬ 
thing  is  simple — durable — efficient. 
Built  on  scientific  principles.  Drew 
Bowls  actually  pay  for  themselves. 
Install  them  before  icy  weather 
causes  a  falling  off  in  the  milk  flow. 
THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY.  See  him  for  all  your 
barn  and  poultry  equipment.  Drew 
supplies  are  made  and  priced  for 
practical  men.  27  years  of  winning 
good-will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Write  for  catalog  R— free. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


FREE 

This  Valuable 
Farm  Account  Bool? 
and  Catalog  of  - ’ 


Wire  Fences 

Super-Zinced  Fences  are 
armored  against  rust  by  the 
heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that 
can  be  successfully  applied  to 
wire.  By  our  improved  pro¬ 
cess  the  zinc  is  so  closely 
bonded  to  special-formula 
steel  wire  that  it  will  not  crack 
or  peel. 

You  now  get  Super-Zinced 
rust  protection  in  both  Col¬ 
umbia  Hinge-Joint  and 
Pittsburgh  Perfect  Stiff  - 
Stay  Fences,  made  in  stand¬ 
ard  farm  and  poultry  styles, 
and  in  our  superb  and  distinc¬ 
tive  lawn  fences.  They  are  sold 
by  a  dealer  near  you. 

Send  for  our  catalog  giving  full 
information  about  these  long-life 
fences;  we  also  send  you  a  valuable 
vest-pocket  book  containing  pages 
for  farm  accounts,  live  stock  and 
crop  records,  seeding  information, 
etc.,  both  sent  free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co, 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  readymade 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanized 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  — 
Painted  Green— Red— or  Plain— made  in  3  or  4  ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


IOO  FT,  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Y  SOUTHERN 

S3.  "V  LAN  O 


Within  the  past  year,  tobacco  farmers  from 
New  England,  fruit  growers  from  N.Y.  State, farmera 
from  Ohio,  Mich.,  and  Pa.,  and  livestock  men  from 
as  far  west  as  Idaho,  have  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
Maryland  and  are  doing  well.  Your  opportunity  is 
here.  Write  at  once'for  literature  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  land  with  the  ideal  farming  climate, 

K.  A.  McRAE,  Executive  Secretary 


Southern  cXCaryland 
Maryland  Building 


Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Part  II 

Talking  It  Over. — Last  Sunday  the 
Parson  preached  about  talking  things 
over.  How  can  we  expect  to  have  people 
interested  if  we  do  not  talk  things  over 
and  with  them.  Here  is  a  man  that 
comes  and  complains  that  his  sons  are 
not  interested  in  the  farm — no  interest 
in  the  cows,  the  stock,  the  crops  or  any¬ 
thing.  Well,  why  should  the  boy  be  in¬ 
terested?  Have  you  ever  talked  things 
over  with  him?  Did  he  have  anything  to 
say  about  them?  Did  you  ask  his  ad¬ 
vice  about  what  to  plant  and  how  much 
or  how  to  plant  it?  Spring  is  coming 
on  now,  why  not  talk  over  the  whole 
thing  with  the  boy  or  the  boys?  No  job 
is  ever  undertaken  on  this  farm  without 
the  matter  being  put  up  to  the  boys  as 
an  open  question.  Had  we  better  cut 
cornstalks  or  saw  wood  or  clean  out 
the  horse  barn?  Same  idea  holds  good 
everywhere,  even  to  running  a  church. 
A  minister  was  telling  the  Parson  this 
week  how  he  had  got  wonderful  men  to 
speak  in  his  church  on  Sunday  nights 
and  the  people  did  not  turn  out  as  they 
should.  He  spoke  of  one  man  in  particu¬ 
lar.  But  did  the  minister  ask  this  man 
or  was  it  the  people’s  idea?  In  fact, 
were  they  consulted  at  all? '  To  go  fur¬ 
ther,  do  they  want  an  evening  service 
anyway?  That  ought  to  be  found  out 
first.  Don’t  we  put  things  over  on  to 
people  too  much  instead  of  letting  things 
come  from  them  ?  If  you  have  a  some¬ 
thing  you  think  the  people  ought  to  have 
try  to  persuade  them,  not  so  much  to 
have  it  as  to  want  it. 

Locks  and  Lovers.— The  other  day  a 
woman  over  town  was  startled  to  learn 
from  the  paper  that  her  girl  and  a  young 
fellow  had  given  five  days  notice  in  an 
adjoining  town  of  their  intended  marriage. 
The  mother  violently  opposed  this  mar¬ 
riage.  The  fellow  was  of  a  different 
faith  and  a  different  nationality.  She 
promptly  locked  the  girl  up  in  her  room 
upstairs.  One  wonders  how  much  this 
mother  had  talked  things  over  with  this 
girls  through  all  her  growing  years,;  The 
things  that  had  puzzled  her  budding 
mind.  Had  they  been  confidants,  the 
one  of  the  other?  It  is  so  easy  to  say 
“no”  all  the  time.  How  much  better  it 
is  to  talk  things  over  with  our  boys  and' 
girls  that  they  say  “no”  to  themselves 
instead  of  our  having  to  say  “no”  to 
them..  Needless  to  say  this  young  girl 
promptly  jumped  out  of  the  window  at 
night  and  got  married. 

George  at  Home. — Well  George  was 
down  sick  two  weeks  in  bed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  now  is  home  to  have  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  his  nose  and  tonsils.  It  seemed 
best  for  him  to  come  home  for  this.  He 
had  a  terrible  fall  from  a  bicycle  some 
time  ago  and  probably  broke  his  nose  at 
that  time.  This  will  put  him  back  in 
his  studies  so  he  may  not  go  back  this 
year.  He  has  never  been  strong  since  he 
so  nearly  died  with  diphtheria  and  who 
should  cry  their  eyes  out  if  he  has  to  do 
outdoor  work?  He  has  long  wanted  to  go 
to  Vermont  for  a  sugar  season  and  he  may 
go  up  this  Spring  and  give  a  hand  to  [ 
Uncle  Closson.  They  could  tap  a  thous-  j 
and  trees  up  there  if  they  had  the  help.  I 
How  the  Parson  would  love  to  go  with 
him  and  eat  sugar  on  snow  and  fry  eggs 
and  ham  on  the  coals.  Mrs.  Parson  has 
been  sick  for  two  weeks  but  is  some  bet- 
ter  and  if  she  is  able,  he  might  get  up  j 
for  a  little  while  at  that.  The  old  trees  | 
would  greet  him  once  again,  especially  | 
old  slant  up  in  the  north  end,  old  crotch  i 
down  by  the  sugar  house,  and  little 
blackie  down  in  the  south  end — the  three 
best  runners  of  the  whole  lot. 

Busy  Times/ —  The  Parson  was  at 
home  one  evening  last  week  but  he  has 
not  a  single  free  night  ahead  for  10  days. 
It  is  either  speaking  somewhere  at  some 
banquet  or  men’s  club  or  else  going  out 
for  a  party  with  the  boys’  orchestra.  The 
Parson  manages  the  affair  and  does  the 
calling  off.  He  went  clear  up  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  last  week  to  show  them  about 
old-fashioned  dances  and  to  call  off  for 
them.  Sometimes  he  gets  more  and  some¬ 
times  less — whatever  the  people  are 
minded  to  give  him.  But  one  thing  is  al¬ 
ways  done,  whether  he  has  been  off  him¬ 
self  or  he  and  the  boys  have  been  off, 
whatever  money  is  cleared  up,  if  any,  is 
known  to  all.  There  is  no  secrecy  about 
money  in  this  house.  Every  night  when 
we  get  to  the  house  before  going  to  bed 
the  money  is  counted  out  and  everyone 
gets  his  or  her  share.  Even  “Ta”  comes 
in  for  such  pennies  as  can  be  found  in 
the  collection.  We  always  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  pay  us  what  they  will.  And  the  boys 
have  found  how  much  better  it  is  to  ask 
little  and  get  more  than  to  ask  high  and 
have  the  people  feel  disgruntled.  Night 
before  last  we  were  to  put  on  a  party 
for  half  the  collection.  We  put  on  ster- 
eopticon  pictures  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
then  a  party  for  over  200  people,  in  ages 
all  the  way  from  babies  to  grandmothers. 
When  it  came  time  to  settle,  there  was  a 
little  “argument.”  But  so  different  from  j 
most  arguments  on  such  occasions.  The  I 
people  argued  that  the  Parson  should 
have  three-fourths  of  the  collection  in¬ 
stead  of  a  half.  “It  had  been  such  a 
great  success  and  everybody  had  had  such 
a  good  time.”  The  boys  took  this  all  in 
that  night  when  we  divided  up— how  they 
gave  us  so  much  more  than  we  expected 
and  why. 


Giant  Shingles  are 
ideal  for  new  con¬ 
struction  although 
specially  adapted  for 
re-roofing . 


They’re  Oversize! 

Giant  Re-roofing  Shingles 


Mineral-Surfaced  Shingles 

(Green  Red  Blue-Black ) 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic  Octagonal  Shingles 

Roll  Roofings 

Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green  Red  Blue-Black) 


What’s  the  right  roof  for  your 
house?  It  must  be  permanently 
weather-tight — neverneed  repairs 
or  maintenance.  It  must  be  fire- 
safe  and  good-looking.  .  .  .  And 
that  points  straight  to  Barrett 
Giant  Shingles. 

These  tough,  rugged  shingles  are 
extra  large  (12  inches  x  14  inches). 
They’re  ideal  for  new  construction 
and  especially  suitable  for  re¬ 
roofing — can  be  laid  right  over  the 
old  roof.  Once  you  put  these 
Giants  on  your  building,  the  roof 
is  off  your  mind — to  stay  off. 

No  leaks,  no  rot,  no  rust.  No 
painting  or  patching.  Giants  last! 
And  they  are  highly  fire-resistant 
— proof  against  flying  sparks  or 
embers.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  to  people  who  live  far  from 
a  fire  department. 

Strikingly  beautiful !  Giant 
Shingles  with  their  fadeless  sur¬ 


face  of  red,  green  or  blue-black 
lend  distinction  to  any  house. 
And  good  looks  count  a  lot  when 
you  want  to  sell. 

Call  on  the  Barrett  dealer  in 
the  town  nearest  your  farm.  Ask 
to  see  Barrett  Giants  and  other 
Barrett  Roofings.  You’ll  find  the 
type  of  roof  you  want  at  a  price 
that  spells  economy. 

You  Need 

This  Valuable  Book! 

“Better  Homes  from  Old 
Houses”  shows  all  the  familiar 
types  of  old-style  houses  with 
practical  suggestions  for  making 
them  more  artistic,  comfortable 
and  worth  more  money.  You’ll 
find  many  alteration  ideas  in  this 
book  that  apply  to  your  home. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  book,  or 
send  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  The 
Barrett  Company  for  a  copy. 


ROOFINGS 


! 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


In  Canada : 

The  Barrett  Company,  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  Street.  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  10  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  copy 
of  “Better  Homes  from  Old  Houses,”  which  shows 
all  the  familiar'types  of  old  style  houses  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  remodeling  them. 


Your  Name 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town. 


. State. 


Why  doyou  by  "fencing  made  of  HEAVY 

-steel  wire  witFI  a  THIN,  LIGHT  coating  of  -3ii9C  ? 
Xa  a  "few  yearj  it  will  looK"  liKe  "fm 3Z 


WHY  not  buy  a  /1EDIUM  WEIGHT  wire  witn 
a  THICK,  HtAVY  COATING  OF  LEAD  ? 

It  casts  no  more^  Qrid  when  up  several 
times  aS  lon^5  iT  will  ^ttll  looK  liKe  this  : 


Let"  u.sT«lt^you  how  To  -5ave  nnoney  on  fence 
J)rop  a  Card  1o  -fME  Iladclad  ViRE  (ov 

/v]OUND5VILLE, 

w.  VA. 


When  you -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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IitI^.jyVorld’s  Best 

Roofing 


Factory 


■nirimuiimrr 

Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Uoof- 
ngs,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money-  get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-botween  dealer’s 
profits  Aak  for  Bookj 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  op  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co. 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- ton  .  .  .  *295 
Write  for  free  catalogue 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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The  Auto-Steer  Trout  Truck 
of  the  NEWlDE  A  SPREADER 

T-IERE  is  a  striking  example  of  New  Idea  Spreader 
1  *  superiority — an  auto-steer,  center  oscillating  type  front 
axle  of  high  carbon  steel  built-in  and  under  the  machine 
— not  “hung  on”  in  front.  The  oscillation  point  is  protected 
by  a  heavy  wearing  plate.  The  bolster  of  high  carbon 
steel  is  strongly  reinforced.  Slip  tongue  construction. 

This  unusual  feature  is  found  on  no  other  spreader 
made.  It  exemplifies  the  many  factors  that  make  the 
New  Idea  the  world  leader  in  quality  and  efficiency.  It  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  care  “Spreader  Headquarters”  takes  to  put 
out  the  most  practical,  most  thoroughly  dependable 
spreader  that  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  the  Complete 
New  Idea  Story 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  free  catalog 
fully  illustrated  with  complete  description  and 
prices.  Please  write — or  mail  coupon  today. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co*,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

“ Spreader  Specialists  for  25  Years” 

Branch  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Service  and  Parts  also  from  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Idea  Transplanter  I”"" 

I 
! 
i 

|  Name 

1 
I 


New  in  design — more  efficient  in  its  work 
—  the  New  Idea  Transplanter  is  the  ideal 
machine  for  market  gardeners  and  growers. 
Handles  all  Crops.  Write  or  mail  coupon. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coidwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete  literature  about 

□  New  Idea  Spreader 

□  New  Idea  Transplanter 


Address- 


Judge  by  Results 


too  Lbs 


UNICORN 

DAIRY  MON 


-GUARANTEE!)  ANALYSIS 
J^OTEIN  24%  FATSJ0% 

CARB0HrDRAT£S  S0%  f|BRE 

chapI&co 

-  -  ^ 


Ask  your  feed  dealer 
or  write  us  for  the 
little  folder,  “How  To 
Feed  Unicorn.”  Tells 
you  how  to  feed  all 
kinds  of  cows,  with 
various  forms  of  rough- 
age  and  your  own 
grains. 
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I 
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PRACTICAL  people  judge 
a  feed  just  as  they  judge 
anything  else  they  buy. 

They  judge  it  by  results . 
There  is  no  other  way. 

And  all  the  theories  in  the 
world  cannot  change  this  fact. 


It  is  easy  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  you  are  getting  from  your 
present  grain  ration  with  the  re¬ 
sults  you  get  from  Unicorn: 

Take  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
you  get  from  your  entire  milking  herd, 
today. 

Divide  this  number  by  the  number 
of  pounds  of  grain  you  feed  today. 

This  gives  you  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  you  are  now  getting  from  each 
pound  of  grain. 

Go  to  your  feed  store  and  get  a 
month’s  supply  of  Unicorn.  Feed  it  to 
your  herd,  taking  six  days  to  make  the 
change. 

In  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  weigh  milk 
and  feed  again.  You’ll  be  pleased  to 
find  that  you  are  getting  the  same  milk- 
flow — but  with  much  less  feed. 

Unicorn  gets  results — cuts  your 
grain  cost  of  producing  milk. 

327  S.  La  Salle  St. 
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Jingle  Kells. — -This  jingle  bells  sleigh 
riding  is  not  all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Parson.  About  three 
weeks  ago  the  Parson  persuaded  her  to 
go  down  to  one  of  the  missions  with  him 
in  a  sort  of  a  business  sleigh.  It  had 
been  thawing  fast  and  there  was  slush 
and  water  everywhere.  It  grew  dark  on 
the  way  home,  and  while  the  Parson  saw 
the  big"  dirft  ahead,  he  thought  it  would 
be  soft  and  the  sleigh  go  right  through 
it — but  it  didn’t.  The  drift  was  like  a 
rock.  Jim  was  trotting  fast  and  when 
we  struck  that  drift,  over  the  sleigh  went 
like  a  Shot  throwing  us  all  out  in  a  heap 
right  in  a  brook  of  slush  and  water.  Poor 
Mrs.  Parson  was  on  the  under  side  and 
it  about  used  her  up.  She  had  not  been 
well  anyway  and  went  for  her  health  and 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air.  It  was  two  miles 
further  to  go  and  she  was  wet  and  cold. 
She  was  in  bed  two  weeks  and  is  just 
around  the  house  a  little  now.  We  have 
got  a  fine  woman  to  help,  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  must  take  a  good  long  time  to  get 
strong.  We  hope  to  get  off  for  a  little 
trip  somewhere  soon.  The  old  car  is  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  overhauled  and  when  that 
is  done,  with  this  woman  to  stay  with 
the  children,  she  may  consent  to  go. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dual  Purpose  Cattle 

Are  Red  Polled  cattle  good  for  the 
dairy?  I  see  little  mention  of  them  in 
the  eastern  farm  papers.  According  to 
cow-testing  reports  strictly  dairy  cattle 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  do  not  surpass 
the  dual  purpose  kind  very  much.  Would 
they  be  a  good  risk  or  would  Shorthorns 
be  better?  What  is  in  their  favor  and 
what  is  against  them  for  dairy  purposes? 

I  admire  them  but  must  not  let  senti¬ 
ment  decide  against  the  small  profits  in 
farming.  T.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

m 

Red  Polled  cattle  are  classified  as  dual 
purpose ;  that  is,  they  are  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  milk  aud  beef.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  they  can  produce  a  pound 
of  milk  or  a  pound  of  butterfat  as  cheap, 
ly  as  specialized  dairy  breeds  as  the  Jer¬ 
seys,  Guernseys,  Ilolsteins,  or  the  Ayr- 
shires.  Neither  is  it  proclaimed  that  they 
are  as  efficient  or  rapid  producers  of 
beef  as  are  the  representatives  of  the 
specialized  beef  breeds  such  as  the  Short¬ 
horns,  Herefords,  or  the  Angus.  One 
cannot  expect  to  combine  the  speed  of 
the  American  trotter  with  the  pulling 
propensities  of  the  draft  horse,  even 
though  one  might  develop  an  individual 
that  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  speed 
and  a  reasonable  pulling  power.  All  of 
which  goes  to  suggest  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  combine  under  the  skin  of  any 
one  animal  an  individual  that  can  meet 
all  of  the  several  functions  efficiently. 

The  development  of  the  Red  Polled 
breed  of  cattle  and  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  type  has  been  remarkable,  indeed. 
The  Brown  Swiss  type,  as  well,  has  been 
molded,  remolded  and  modified  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  found  a  loyal 
group  of  supporters  throughout  the  Corn 
Belt  States.  That  the  calves  of  these 
dual  purpose  breeds  are  more  salable  is 
admitted,  and  that  they  serve  a  very  use¬ 
ful  purpose  under  many  farm  conditions, 
no  one  can  deny.  In  fact,  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  reports,  as  you  have  indicated, 
credit  in  many  instances  representatives 
of  the  dual  purpose  type  with  efficient 
milk  production  records  and  no  one  could 
question  the  statement  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  type  flesh  up  more  rapidly 
during  their  dry  period  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  when  they  are  being  prepared  fot 
the  butcher’s  block. 

Actually,  the  selection  of  a  breed  is  less 
important  than  the  selection  of  a  type 
within  the  breed.  There  are  good  and  in¬ 
ferior  Red  Polled  cattle — there  are  good 
and  inferior-milking  Shorthorns — there 
are  good  and  bad  representatives  of  the 
dairy  or  beef  breeds.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  type  of  cattle,  go  to  a  re¬ 
sponsible  breeder,  choose  individuals  that 
have  been  developed  for  milk  and  flesh¬ 
making  propensities,  put  them  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  enabled  their  ancestors 
to  achieve,  and  surely  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  results. 

The  dairy  farmer,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  beef,  has  reason  to  be  more  or 
less  discouraged  at  the  present  time.  The 
prices  of  milk  are  correspondingly  low, 
beef  prices  are  ridiculously  low,  and  many 
share  the  belief  that  the  cattle  industry 
has  been  somewhat  overdone.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  dairyman  who  maintains  only 
high-producing  cows  and  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  who  insists  upon  producing  his  own 
feeders  and  developing  his  own  young 
stock,  is  in  the  strongest  position  and 
eventually  the  cattle  industry  will  come 


SAWMILLS  "POWER 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Rigs  deliver  strong,  steady 
power.  Dependable  and  economical.  Easy  steam¬ 
ers. 

Farquhar  Sawmills  cut  accurate  lumber,  have 
large  capacity  and  are  easily  operated.  Built  in 
sizes  to  suit  the  power. 

Grain  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Dairy 
Bailers,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Farm 
Implements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Utmied 

BOX  530  ,  YORK,  PA..  U.  S.  A. 


NewnSfelron 

Newlnvention 

Greatest  laborsaver  of  the 
age.  Makes  ironing  de¬ 
lightfully  easy,  cool  and 
comfortable  in  every 
home.  Actually  cuts  iron¬ 
ing  time  in  half  and  ends 
hot  stove  drudgery  for¬ 
ever.  Use  it  anywhere,  indoors  or  outdoors.  Saves 
countless  steps.  Beats  gas  or  electricity.  Cheaper  to 
operate.  Costs  only  1  cent  for3  hours’  use.  Noattach¬ 
ments.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor  cords  to  bother  with. 
Always  ready.  Gives  quick,  regulated  heat.  Abso¬ 
lutely  dependable.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

See  for  yourself  without  risk  or  obligation  how 
you  can  save  hours  of  ironing  time — save  work  —  steps  — 
and  cut  cost  in  two  with  this 
amazing  new  ironing  inven¬ 
tion.  Try  it  30  days  and  send  it 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and 
Special  Price  Offe  rtoquickly  in  - 
troduce  this  Iron  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  Be  the  first  to  send  your 
name  and  address.  Write  now 
before  you  miss  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  Descriptive  circular — “A 
New  Way  To  Iron”— FREE. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
173  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O, 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash  In”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capita)  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say— 
“Send  Ag-ents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J.C.  Steese,Pres, 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
laws.  Used  for  50 
creamex-ies.  Doesn’t 
Tasteless.  Large  bot- 


and  National  food 
years  by  all  large 


color  buttermilk, 
ties  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


on  this  well-known  silo. 

A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
onthousandsof  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  features. 
Made  by  a  75 -year  old 
company. 

Also  makers  of  the  Copper- 
Content  ROSSMETAL  Galva¬ 
nized  Silo  since  1912.  When 
writing,  state  whether  inter- 
ested  in  wood  or  metal  silo.  . 

Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  &  Silo  Company 

Established  1850 

22  Warder  St,  Springfield,  Ohio 


tyf  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
S£[[\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENc' 

'Ng 


CORRUCATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231— PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WOULD  '5  BIST  ISON  AND  STEEL  MAKKET 


SPECIAL  PRICE,  ONLY  $6.50 

INDOOR  CHEMICAL  TOILET 

A  REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Sent  complete  by  express  on  receipt  of  price. 

IDEAL  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 
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KILL  THE 

LICE 

h  NOW 


V 


Right  now  cows,  hens, 
and  other  livestock  are 
badly  infested  with  lice. 
A  genuine  money-loss  is 
inevitable  if  you  allow 
the  vermin  to  remain. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse- 
Chase  is  the  easy  and 
sure  answer  to  this  louse- 
menace.  This  remark¬ 
able  stainless  powder  is 
so  easy  to  apply  on  any 
animal.  You  just  dust 
a  little  on  the  parts 
covered  by  the  simple 
directions — and  the 
lice.  GO.  Louse- 

Chase  kills  every  one, 
including  the  mites. 
For  poultry  just  mix 
in  the  dusting  boxes 
and  let  hens  treat 
themselves. 

Large  Farm-size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00;  small  size 
50c.  Order  direct  if  deal¬ 
er  is  not  supplied. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

your  money  back— plus  10%— if 
_ you  are  dissatisfied. 


Graylawn  Farm,  Inc. 

Dept.  J  Newport,  Vt. 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

if  money  or  check 
accompanies  order, 
oryou  PAY  POSTMAN 

on  delivery  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  01274,  size 
and  width  or  all  numbers  in 


Special  Offer  to  maka 

ew  customers — Good- 
looking.finely  ribbed, 
medium  weight 
hose  included 
free  with  hand¬ 
some  mahogany 
calf-  finished 
leather  oxford, 
rubber  heels, 
leather  soles,  all 


shoe  you  now  wear,  and  also  stocking  size.  '  for  $  1 .39. 

WOMEN’S  SHOE  SIZES :  21/?— 7,  Wide  Widths. 
STOCKING  SIZES:  8l/2  to  lO.  Order  No.  01274. 
Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  9H51 
104  Hopkins  Place  BALTIMORE,  MD« 
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Use  an 

Edmrds  Hitch' 

Your  Fordson  can't  rare  up  wnen 
equipped  with  an  Edwards  Hitch.  Steep 
grades,  heavy  loads,  tough  plowing,  sud¬ 
den  strain— can’t  lift  the  front  wheels  off 
the  ground.  The  harder  the  pull  the 
greater  the  downward  pressure.  This 
means  absolute  safety  and  security,  no 
danger  of  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  injury. 
Nor  is  that  all.  It  enables  the  engine  to 
deliver  all  its  power.  You  can  turn  shorter 
corners,  drive  with  your  foot  off  the 
clutch,  increase  working  speed,  save  fuel. 

Free  trial  offer  !  Try  this  hitch  at  our 
risk.  Use  it  30  days.  Give  it  every  test. 
Then,  if  it  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim  for  it, 
send  it  back.  It’s  easy  to  install.  It’s 
guaranteed.  It’s  endorsed  by  enthusiastic 
users  e  verywhere. 

Send  for  details  today. 

The  Edwards  Bros.  Co. 

113  Main  Street 
Leipsic.  Ohio 


KNITTING  WOOL 

11c  an  Ounce 

Special  colors  and  limited 
supply  only.  4-ounce  skeins. 
Write  for  samples  of  this 
special— also  big  color  card 
showing  330  free  samples. 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


back  quite  as  strong  as  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  has  come  back. 

Any  attempt  to  assert  a  position  on  the 
'breed  question  involves  difficulties,  for 
every  breed  has  its  loyal  supporters  and 
every  breed  has  its  prejudiced  opposition. 
Write  to  the  secretaries  of  these  two 
breed  associations,  look  over  their  litera¬ 
ture,  talk  with  breeders  who  have  been 
successful  with  these  types  of  cattle,  and 
reach  your  own  conclusion  as  to  whether 
you  care  to  venture  into  such  breeding 
operations.  f.  C.  m. 


PAIR  STOCKINGS 

INCLUDED 

[WITH  SMART 
ALL  LEATHER 
OXFORD 


Qualities  of  Evaporated 
Milk 

_  Does  milk  in  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion  lose  any  of  its  properties  besides 
water?  Is  soured  evaporated  milk  as 
wholesome  and  beneficial  to  the  human 
system  as  soured  fresh  milk?  d.  h.  c. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

When  you-  ask  if  “evaporated  milk 
loses  any  of  its  properties  besides  water 
in  the  process  of  evaporation,”  I  assume 
you  mean  if  any  other  constituent  of  the 
milk  is  lost.  The  process  simply  drives 
off  water  and  concentrates  the  milk  so 
that  two  to  two  and  one-half  quarts  of 
fres'h  milk  make  one  quart  of  evaporated 
milk.  The  other  constituents  of  milk 
are  concentrated  but  are  not  evaporated 
or  lost.  Some  of  the  properties  of  the 
fresh  milk  may  be  lost  or  changed  during 
the  process.  For  instance,  evaporated 
milk  is  sterilized  in  order  to  keep  it 
sweet  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
It  will  not  sour,  therefore,  as  milk  does. 
It  will  not  have  the  same  kind  of  bac¬ 
teria  present.  Undesirable  bacteria  are 
apt  to  be  the  ones  that  cause  the  souring. 
For  that  reason,  I  should  not  use  sour 
evaporated  milk  in  preference  to  fresh 
milk.  It  is  not  the  same  kind  of  “sour 
milk”  as  ordinary  sour  milk,  and  is  far 
from  being  as  beneficial  for  human  or 
animal  consumption. 

It  is  known  that  the  high  tempera¬ 
tures  used  in  manufacturing  and  steriliz¬ 
ing  evaporated  milk  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  vitamines  of  milk.  They 
become  impaired  or  destroyed.  Hence 
another  difference  between  the  two  milks. 
There  are  other  minor  effects  brought 
about  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  but 
they  are  of  lesser  importance. ,  J.  w.  b. 


Sheep  in  an  Orchard 

As  a  woman  farmer  I  face  problems 
that  do  not  confront  a  man,  so  please 
j  bear  that  in  mind  in  considering  my 
question.  We  have  an  old,  old  orchard 
of  Baldwin  and  Greening  apples.  Some 
^ears  ago  we  had  it  fenced  and  pastured 
a  flock  of  sheep  there.  Then  wool  grew 
cheap,  fences  decayed  and  the  shearing 
of  the  sheep  became  such  a  difficulty 
that  we  took  down  the  fences  and  let  the 
orchard  go  unoccupied.  But  we  have  not 
had  nearly  so  many  apples  since,  and  all 
that  ground  is  idle.  I  would  like  to 
fence  it  again,  set  out  more  young  trees 
and  fence  them  individually,  and  then 
turn  either  sheep  or  hogs  into  the  place. 
Which  would  you  advise?  Is  there  a 
very  large  risk  in  raising  a  number  of 
hogs  where  you  have  to  depend  on  a 
hired  man  to  take  care  of  them?  And 
how  should  the  shelter,  water  and  feed¬ 
ing  places  be  planned?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  purebreds?  Or  in  regard  to  sheep, 
is  there  not  a  new  fangled  shearing  ma^ 
chine  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
old  shears?  m.  j. m. 

Moorheadville,  Pa. 

We  should  prefer  sheep.  They  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  hogs  to  a 
woman  farmer.  The  young  trees  must 
be  protected,  and  the  sheep  must  have  a 
fair  ration  of  grain.  Bran  is  a  good  'feed 
for  such  pasturing.  We  have  kept  hogs 
in  such  an  orchard.  They  tear  up  the 
ground,  hunting  for  white  grubs,  and  rub 
against  the  trees  until  they  often  bark 
them  badly.  The  sheep  are  quiet,  but 
you  need  a  high  fence  to  keep  them  in. 
It  would  hardly  pay  to  invest  in  pure¬ 
bred  sheep  unless  you  intended  to  sell 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  Well-bred 
grades  of  some  mutton-breed  will  pay. 
There  are  machines  or  clippers  for  shear¬ 
ing  which  are  run  by  hand  or  machine 
power.  Such  a  plan  will  be  well  suited 
to  the  resources  of  a  woman  farmer. 
The  sheep  will  destroy  most  of  the  wormy 
apples,  but  through  spraying  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  trees  in  good  health. 


The  customs  officer  eyed  the  bottle 
suspiciously.  “It’s  .  only  ammonia.” 
stammered  the  returning  passenger.  “Oh. 
is  it?”  said  the  customs  officer,  taking  a 
long  swallow.  It  was.  —  Princeton 
Tiger. 


—all  Kinds  for  Every  Purpose 

These  price-smashing  lumber  bargains  are  now  offered  for  quick  delivery  from 
the  great  Camp  Jackson  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  All  thoroughly  seasoned 

lumber  suitable  for  homes  and  every  building  purpose.  Splendid  condition —  every’ board 
carefully  taken  from  the  buildings  with  nails  drawn,  not  clipped  off. 

Order  direct  from  list  below  or  send  us  your  lumber  list  for  our  low  money  saving  estimate 
Here  s  your  one  big  chance  to  save  half  on  your  lumber  needs. 

Here  are  Some  of  the  LOW  Prices! 

cSS)S«C  ttJSZ’s’XSS’gZ.ZZ  ,e6<  ,Umber  —  '•  o-  <-■  — 


DROP  SIDING.  1  x  fi  In.  novelty  ^  -f  al 
pattern.  Mixed  lengths . 

FLOORING.  Specially  selected,  1x3  ins.,  1x4 
ins.,  and  I  x  5  ins.  Mixed  lengths 
up  to  16  It . 

ip  run 

Ins..  1x4  ins.  and  Ixo  ins. 

Good  sound  stock . 

MATCHED  SHEATHING.  Dressed  and  matched. 
Lengths  3  to  20  ft.  Suitable  for  roof  boards, 
sub-floor,  concrete  forms.  a, 

Size  1x4  ins . hlS.UO 

Size  1x6  ins . $16.00 


$15.00 


fuS11?  h!?'  Yellow  pine  boards.  Widths  4  Ins., 
6  ins.,  8  ins.,  and  10  ins.  Lengths  4  to  16  ft 
Surfaced  two  and  four  ' 

SHEATHING.  1  x4  ins.,  square  edged  sheathing 
Lengths 4  to  16  ft.  Suitable  for  roof  _  _ 

boards,  fence  pickets,  crating,  etc. .  915.00 

C?J,NjSl  Ceiling— wainscoting  —  partl- 
^,x4  ins-  Lengths  _  AA 

3  to  20  ft.  Mostly  clear  grade . 615*00 

B?iX,,?G  B°ARI>S.  Yellow  pine,  10  and  12  ins 

wide  Lengths  8  to  20  ft.  Surfaced  aa 

2  or  4  sides .  >ZO.QO 


Thousands  of  Other  BARGAINS! 

Furnaces 


Closet  Outfit 


IS 


Large  number  of 
low  type  closet 
outfits  with  white 
vitreous  earthenware  bowls.  Open 
front  seat.  White  porcelain  tank. 

Tank  Bargain 

450  Riveted  Steel  Tanks,  24  in. 
diameter,  5  ft.  high.  Capacity  1 20 

gallons.  Each . $25.00 

48  in.  diameter,  6  ft.  high. 

Each.  .  .  . . $50.00 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


Glazed  Sash 

60c 

Six  light  glazed  sash. 
Size  over  all,  34 'A  ins.  x 
34 lA  ins.  in.  thick. 
Good  condition.  N  o 
broken  lights.  100  aa. 
or  more,  each.  wWv 
50  or  more,  each. .  .  ,65c 
12  or  more,  each. . .  .  70c 
6  or  more,  each ....  75c 


Use  as  pipe  or 
pipeless  furnace. 

Splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Size  18  in. 

fire  pot.  Price  each . $25.00 

Other  sizes  up  to  26  in. 
diameter  firepot,  priced  low. 

Pipe  Bargains 

Thousandsof  feet  of  black  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Sizes  from  '/>  in.  to  12  in. 
Send  list  for  low  quick  sale  prices. 

CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 
BOX  1468,  COLUMBIA,  S.  CAR. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Harris  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  HE*  37 

Camp  Jackson  Branch,  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free,  and  postpaid,  complete  book  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  Building  Material  and  Supplies  on  sale  at  Camp  Jackson. 


Name. 


g  Address .  | 

l**  ■■■  ■■■*  mm  mn  mn  mm  ana  mum  mum  umu  uru  ■■■ana 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


<?s!ze  WRENCH 

A  inch 
to  i  inch 


SET 


Sizes  %o  inch  to  %  inch 
on  ring ;  stamped  from  hard, 
cold-rolled  steel  ;  white  nickeled 
finish ;  fit  hexagon  or  square 
nuts  on  auto,  radio,  lawn  mower, 
corn  sheller  and  other  articles. 
Send  25c  for  complete  set  of  six. 


ONLY 


50 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel.adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  aiten  to  4  ft.  Open,  tillnsr  or  irrl- 
I Ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operato 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
■  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo., 

Jnc- -  B°x  1034 

I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


C  TO  END  BROKEN 
HAME  STRAP  TROUBLES 

BOY  AGENTS 
WANTED. 
MAKE  BIG 
MONEY. 

Wrlto  lor 
FREE  Plan 
T oday  I 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  Inc.,  Dept.  H  4,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


Premax  Hame  Fastener  is  the  only  flat 
link  fastener  ;  quick,  easy  lever  method 
of  adjustment ;  pressed  steel  with  i  ust- 
proof  finish;  adjustable  —  never  too 
tight  or  too  loose;  spring  snap— cannot 
drop  oft  when  harness  is  removed. 
Send  60e  lor  pair. 


COWS  and  the  $ 

Yon  mn’t  ton  noon  lenrn  thn  aanim*  nn<l  -  ..  • 


You  can’t  too  soon  learn  tho  Bavin*  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA -BOS  C'ZZrJy)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  i  s  Beilin?  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 

Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 

Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


Cut  Milk  Production  Costs 
with  a  New  Harder  Silo 

avpa£* 

fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy- 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates.  ° 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You  ^  ° 

simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo  ?•>  , 

when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such  i'vVkU/A 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  u Saving  with  Silos” 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  Saving  with  Silos”,  free.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
oi  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself • 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  BoxC  Cobleskill,  N.  V 
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Don’t  blame  your  children 


if  they  decide  that  life  on  the  farm  is  not  worth  while 

ERE  IS  FAIR  WARN¬ 
ING:  Every  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  women, 
brought  up  on  farms,  move  to 
the  cities.  In  the  cities  they  can 
find  the  comforts  they  demand. 

On  the  average  farm  they  can¬ 
not. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  make  life 
on  your  farm  worth  living. 

And  the  one  greatest,  single 
step  toward  comfort  and  health 
and  happiness  is  Colt  Light. 

Colt  Light  is  clear  and  soft. 

It  lights  without  matches  at  a 
touch.  It  makes  every  room 
livable  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

It  reduces  morning  and  evening 
work  a  third. 

Colt  Light  brings  with  it  a 
small  carbide-gas  stove  that  is 

Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


ready  for  work  whenever  the 
fire  in  the  coal  range  is  low.  It 
brings  also  the  Colt  iron  that 
heats  itself  quickly  and  makes 
ironing  easy. 

Yet  it  costs  less  to  install  on 
the  average  farm  than  the  cheap¬ 
est  automobile.  And  it  costs  less 
in  operation  than  enough  ker¬ 
osene  lamps  to  light  the  house 
properly. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


«« 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
6th  &  Market  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  8C  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Upon  nearly  20,000  farms,  Rife  Rams  are  pumping  water 
steadily  without  expense  to  their  owners.  These  Rams 
use  the  force  of  falling  water  from  streams  or  springs  to 
pump  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  houses,  stables,  feed 
lots  and  irrigation  systems.  They  work  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer. 

INSTALL  A 

RIFE  RAM 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


A  Rife  Ram  cannot  blow  down;  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It 
needs  no  coal,  gasoline  or  other  fuel.  Costs  nothing  to  run  and  requires 
practically  no  attention.  Wherever  conditions  permit  its  use,  the  Rife  Ram 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  water  system  to  be  had.  Someone  near  you 
uses  a  Rife  Ram  and  will  verify  this. 

Our  experts  will  advise  you  fully  how  to  install  and  use  the 
Ram.  This  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  a 
stream  or  spring  with  a  flow  of  3  gallons  per  minute  and  a  fall 
of  3  feet,  we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  particulars. 


RIFE 

90-D  West  Street 


ENGINE 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHICH 


Your  Fe 


ncor 


; 'Buy  jEAPCLAlDi 


All  wire  fences  are  made  on  a  steel  base.  The  rust  re¬ 
sisting  qualities  of  the  outer  coat  govern  the  durability  of  a  fence. 

A  coating  that  will  bend  with  the  wire,  without  peeling  and  exposing 
the  steel  is  unquestionably  the  most  lasting. 

Lead  is  not  only  pliable  and  uniformly  adhesive,  but  it  resists  the  action 
of  acid  and  sulphur  in  the  air. 

LEADCLAD  Wire  Fence  and  Reefing  is  covered  with  pure  Lead  and  WILL  NOT  RUST. 

Write  for  our  Spring  book  which  will  tell  you  what  others  have  learned 
about  LEADCLAD  wire  fence,  barb  wire,  and  metal  roofing. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

We  Pay  The  Freight  Box  No.  342,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Butter  With  Strong  Flavor 

What  is  the  cause  of  butter  being 
bitter  and  strong?  We  milk  one  cow, 
fresh  in  July,  and  will  be  fresh  in  Sep¬ 
tember  again.  I  let  milk  stand  two  days, 
and  when  I  skim  it  the  cream  is  bitter 
and  has  a  very  strong  smell.  I  churn 
twice  a  week,  and  sterilize  all  the  milk 
utensils  in  boiling  water.  I  always  had 
made  good  butter,  so  do  not  know  where 
the  trouble  is.  We  feed  her  cornstalks 
and  hay,  sugar  beets  and  milk  feed.  We 
had  a  cow  with  garget,  which  we  dis¬ 
posed  of  early  in  the  Fall.  Could  there 
be  some  infection  from  that  source? 

Medford,  N.  Y.  MRS.  A.  E. 

The  hitter  flavor  in  your  butter  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the 
cream.  A  bitter  'flavor  is  frequently 
found  in  milk  and  cream  that  has  been 
kept  for  a  length  of  time  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  These  bacteria  seem  to  be  in 
almost  all  milk  or  cream,  but  do  not 
grow  ordinarily  because  the  milk-souring 
organisms  crowd  them  out.  When  the 
temperature  becomes  too  low  for  the  de¬ 
sirable  bacteria  to  grow,  the  bitter-flavor 
bacteria  are  able  to  predominate.  The 
bitter  milk  bacteria  are  found  on  moldy 
hay,  on  the  body  of  the  cow  and  in  the 
dust  of  the  stable.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  when  cows  are  milked  in  the 
stables  and  fed  on  dry  feed,  there  is 
great  opportunity  for  undesirable  bac¬ 
teria  to  get  into  the  milk. 

I  should  recommend  that  you  hold  your 
milk  at  a  temperature  near  70  degrees 
previous  to  skimming.  This  will  form 
the  growth  of  the  desired  lactic  acid  bac¬ 
teria  and  will  tend  to  overcome  the 
others.  Continue  to  handle  the  milk  in 
sterile  utensils  and  have  the  cow  clean 
at  milking  time.  This  rule  is  only  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  case  you 
are  churning  twice  a  week.  J.  w.  B. 


Lice  of  Horses 

Some  of  my  horses  in  stable  are 
bothered  with  lice.  What  can  I  do? 

'Maryland.  J.  h.  a. 

We  have  found  from  experience  that 
the  best  time  to  tackle  the  louse  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  Autumn,  before  the  weather 
becomes  very  cold  and  horses  or  other 
farm  animals  are  housed  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  At  that  time  every  stable  should 
be  given  a  very  thorough  cleansing, 
using  a  concentrated  lye  solution,  hot. 
to  scrub  all  fixtures  and  places  thai 
possibly  may  harbor  vermin  or  their 
nits. 

Then  a  disinfectant,  such  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one 
part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  or  dip  and 
20  parts  of  water  should  be  sprayed 
upon  every  part  of  the  stable  and  its 
fixtures  and  when  that  has  dried 
freshly  made  limewash  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  spraying  and  also  be  flooded 
on  the  floors.  However,  limewash 
must  be  given  a  neutral  tint  for  use 
in  a  horse  stable  as  otherwise  the  eyes 
of  the  horses  will  be  dazzled  and  in¬ 
jured.  The  addition  of  a  little  lamp¬ 
black  or  yellow  ochre  gives  the  lime- 
wash  the  desired  neutral  tint. 

The  horses  should  also  be  closely  ex¬ 
amined  in  Autumn  and  if  any  lice  are 
found,  and  on  general  principles,  if 
lice  have  given  trouble  every  Winter, 
the  coats  should  he  clipped  off.  Lousy 
horses  may  then  be  scrubbed  with  a 
warm  l-to-100  solution  of  coal-tar  dip, 
before  stabling,  and  when  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  there  should  be  no 
trouble  from  lice  during  the  Winter 
season. 

Even  when  that  is  done,  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  quarantine  and 
treat  for  lice  every  new-bought  horse 
before  letting  it  occupy  the  stable  that 
has  been  freed  of  vermin.  It  is  usually 
by  introduction  of  a  new  horse  that 
lice  are  brought  in ;  but  care  should 
also  be  taken  to  rid  all  new-bought 
harness  and  blankets,  acquired  at  a 
neighboring  auction  sale,  as  they  may 
bring  in  the  vermin. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


IS 

Simple 
Easy  to  Clean 
Produces 
Clean  Milk 

Saves  2A  Milking  Time. 
Makes  a  hard  job  easy. 
Pays  for  itself  and  then 
earns  extra  profits  on  any 
dairy  with  6  cows  or  more. 

65,000  Hinman  Units 
prove  these  statements 
every  day  in  the  year. 


Let  us  give  you 
the/acts.  They’re 
interesting,  and 
important  to  the 
profits  you  can 
make.  Our  cata¬ 
log  gives  them. 
Write  for  1925 
Catalog  Today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

4th  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

A  few  good 
opportun¬ 
ities  open. 
Write  us. 


Plan. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean,  and 
guaranteed  Separator  for  the  least 
money,  return  at  our  expense  and  ev¬ 
ery  cent  received  promptly  refunded. 
Allowance  made  on  old  Separators  of 
any  make. 

Write  now  for  free  Catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  slock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Split  Hoofs 


You  have  never  used  any  preparation  that  can 
equal  Corona  Wool  Fat  for  quick  healing  of 
cracked  hoofs,  galled  shoulders,  sore  necks, 
grease  heel,  and  barb  wire  cuts  on  animals,  or 
any  sore  or  injury  of  the  human  skin  without 
blister  or  smarting.  A  time-tested,  healing 

remedy  for  household  and  farm. 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corono 
Sample,  only  10c.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


WATER! 

Anytime ! 

Eaay!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  byhand.8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S. 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
'—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed !  Quick 
delivery !  Write  at  once. 


“More  Potatoes” 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
other  method  of 
Work  perfectly  ac- 
A  simple,  strong. 

Write 
price,  etc. 
PLATT,  MFR. 
STERLING.  IT  Jit 
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— and  we  prove  it  by  actual 
test  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  won’t  find  any  dirt  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk  after  it  has  been 
through  a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer.  The  thick  discs  of 
sterilized  cotton,  tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer,  success¬ 
fully  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  We  positively 
Guarantee  those  results  or 
refund  your 


Dr. 

Clark’s 

Milk 
Strainer 


Used  and  endorsed  by  AgriculturalCoIleges, 
Dairy  Inspectors  and  the  largest  Dairies 
and  Milk  Producers  in  the  United  States. 


Made  in  two  sizes: — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 

PURITY  Cotton  Discs  are  made  In  any  size 
from  5  1-2  In.  to  7  in.  diam.,  lor  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.  Send  for  a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


l]ou  bse  money  by  milking 
scrub  cows.Double  uour 
income  by  getting  rid  of 
them  or  putting  them  to 
Work.  Read 

£iveStockin 

aneu>  book  by 
Philip  It.  Parle 
Send  for  your  copy* 
C^>f>ark.  <^>PoIIard  G> 

Si>4  MERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N.V. 


Follows! 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in  full  on  all  orders 
of  roofing  from  this  advertisement  at  prices 
shown  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Iowa. 

If  your  state  is  not  included,  proportionate  differ¬ 
ences  in  freight  will  be  allowed  or  we  wUliQuote 
you  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


Galvanized,  Corrugated  Roofing 

and  Siding,  reclaimed  stock  in  excellent  condition, 
squarely  trimmed  and  painted  red. 

No.  HA-100 — Galvanized  corrugated 
sheets  (reclaimed)  per  sq.  100  sq. ft.. . . 

PAINTED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

No.  HA-200 — Standard  weight  overhauled  painted 
z- 1 2  inch.  Corrugated  sheets — suitable  m 

for  siding — per  sq.  of  100  sq.  ft .  9*«>4 

N,°-  HA-300 — Medium  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  Vi  mch.  Corrugated  sheet — for  roofing  —  . 

or  better  siding — per  sq.  100  sq.  It _ V4 

RED  AND  GRAY  SLATE  COATED  ROLL  ROOFING 

No.  HA-400 — New  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of 
108  sq.  ft.  Complete  with  nails  and  a 

cement.  Wt.  85  lbs.  Red  or  gray. Per  roll 
No.  HA-500 — New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced 
Roofing — sound  and  durable.  Easily  taken  care  of. 
Adapted  to  every  roofing  need.  Com-  v 
plete  with  nails  and  cement.  Per  roll 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO 


MAIL  .THIS  COUPON  NOW!, 


•  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  < 

Dept.  HA- 37  I 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  We  will  send  you  our  I 
|  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building. 

I  How  Much  Roofing 

Will  You  Need? . . 

I  What  Kind  Do  You  Prefer? .  I 

|  NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


‘At  the  present  time  of  the  year  when 
a  liquid  louse  killer  cannot  so  safely 
be  used  or  clipping  done,  dusting  in¬ 
fested  skin  freely  with  freshly  pow¬ 
dered  pyrethriun  powder  and  then 
blanketing  the  animals  and  grooming 
them  thoroughly  a  few  hours  later, 
gives  fairly  good  results.  Adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  finely  powdered  tobacco  leaves  or 
tobacco  snuff  may  make  the  pyrethrum 
powder  more  effective,  for  if  the  pow¬ 
der  is  old  or  adulterated,  as  it  often  is, 
it  may  have  feeble  powers  as  a  vermin 
destroyer.  a.  s.  a. 


Quidding  of  Hay 

I  have  a  horse  about  17  years  old 
that  has  been  a  big  hay  eater  and  al¬ 
ways  ground  it  well.  But  now  he 
chews  it  up  a  little  and  spits  it  into 
his  crib.  I  had  a  man  fix  his  teeth  hut 
it  did  no  good,  as  he  cannot  yet  eat 
hay.  Would  iampas  bother  a  horse  of 
this  age?  Also  how  can  I  tell  if 
Iampas  causes  the  trouble.  i.  b. 

Maine. 

A  horse  of  17  years  is  liable  to  have 
such  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  or  such 
sharp  points  on  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth,  next  to  the  cheeks  above  and  to 
the  tongue  below,  that  he  is  unable 
perfectly  to  chew  or  masticate  feed. 
When  that  is  the  case  thriftlessness 
and  weakness  is  the  natural  result. 

When  “quidding”  of  feed  occurs, 
which  means  gathering  of  the  feed  in 
a  ball  which  is  then  ejected  from  the 
mouth  and  often  accompanied  by 
saliva,  it  is  usual  to  find  that  a  molar 
tooth  is  split,  diseased  or  missing. 
When  a  molar  is  missing  the  one  that 
it  should  grind  against  it  becomes  so 
long  that  mastication  by  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  is  made  imperfect. 

In  many  cases  of  “quidding”  a  pouch 
forms  in  the  cheek  opposite  the  dis¬ 
eased  or  missing  or  long  molar  tooth 
and  the  feed  it  collects,  along  with 
saliva,  has  a  foul  odor.  Such  a  pouch 
is  termed  a  “grannery”  by  horsemen 
and  always  should  be  looked  for  when 
examining  a  horse  for  soundness  before 
purchase. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  “Iampas” 
or  “lampers”  is  not  a  disease,  in  it¬ 
self,  but  is  merely  a  swollen  condition 
of  the  bars  of  the  hard  palate  of  the 
mouth,  just  behind  the  upper  incisor 
or  pincher  teeth.  The  swollen  part 
projects  below  the  teeth  and  makes 
mastication  of  feed  difficult  and  pain¬ 
ful.  The  swelling  occurs  in  sympathy 
with  like  swelling  of  the  gums  caused 
by  teething  in  a  growing  colt  and  ir¬ 
regularity  or  disease  of  the  teeth  in 
an  adult  or  old  horse. 

In  the  -case  in  question  the  horse 
should  be  taken  to  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  for  treatment,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  treatment,  already 
given,  was  not  sufficent  or  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extract 
a  split  or  disease  molar,  cut  off  and 
file  down  any  molar  that  has  grown 
long,  because  there  was  nothing  against 
which  it  could  grind,  to  cut  off  and 
file  the  sharp  points  of  the  molars, 
next  to  the  cheek  and  next  to  the 
tongue  and  at  the  same  time  swab  the 
swollen  palate  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
The  palate  should  not  be  cut  or  burned 
as  is  sometimes  done  by  ignorant  per¬ 
sons. 


The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
may  be  repeated  once  daily.  It  is 
sometimes  found  necessary  to  cut  out 
a  disc  of  bone  from  the  skull  just  be¬ 
low  an  eye  to  expose  the  roots  of  a 
diseased  molar  tooth  and  then  punch 
the  tooth  down  into  the  mouth.  Treat¬ 
ment  then  consists  in  irrigating  the 
cavity  daily  with  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  and  later  a  so¬ 
lution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  until 
healthy  conditions  are  restored. 


An  Investment  for  Profit 

There  is  no  other  way  to  look  at  STAR 
Bam  Equipment  save  as  an  investment 
for  continual  profit.  Its  cost  at  the  time 
it  is  installed  is  returned  to  you  in  great¬ 
er  milk  production  just  as  surely  as 
though  it  had  been  invested  in  additional 
cows.  And  this  is  truer  of  STAR  equip¬ 
ment  than  any  other — it  has  more  ex¬ 
clusive  features,  takes  less  time  and  costs 
less  to  install,  is  more  efficient  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  lasts  longer. 

Modernize  your  bam  this  spring  and 
start  your  milk  checks  on  the  upward 
climb — send  the  coupon  belowTODAY! 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co-,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


STAR  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  are  shipped  In 
assembled  units, 
ready  to  fasten  to 
curb  with  STAR  curb 
clamps  —  the  easiest, 
quickest  installation 
possible. 

FREE  Barn  Plans 

If  you  are  building  a 
barn,  expect  to  build, 
or  want  to  remodel 
your  present  barn,  be 
sure  to  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  a  free 
set  of  valuable  STAR 
Barn  Plans.  Prepared 
by  our  experts,  these 
plans  will  save  you 
money. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co., 

Dept.  H-53,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have... ......  cows, . horses, . young  stock.  Please  send  me  free 

floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  j  remodeHng  }  a  barn  next . 

Name . 

Address . 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  shocks  that  are  so 
injurious  to  the  Spine  and  ner¬ 
vous  system.  It  is  a  necessary 
luxury.  Fits  any  machine.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  pleased  users. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post  for  $4.00. 
Send  for  circular.  qjtq  j  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N. Y 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


ORDER  direct  from  the  factory  and  save  one  -third  to  one-half 
on  a  guaranteed  Barn  Paint  of  the  highest  quality.  Old 
Ironsides  Barn  Paint  is  made  from  pure,  fresh  materials  ground 
into  pure  linseed  oil.  It  will  save  labor  because  you  don’t  need 
to  paint  so  often.  It  will  look  well  and  wear  well. 

Barn  Paint ,  $ 1.25  per  gal . 

FREIGHT-PAID  OFFER 


We  prepay  the  freight  on  orders  for  10 
gallons  or  more  to  any  station  within  300  miles.  Freight  allowance 
made  on  more  distant  shipments. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  COLOR  CHART 
There’s  an  Old  Ironsides  for  every  surface, 
indoors  and  out.  Buy  direct  and  save  money. 

372  Wayne  St.  Amalgamated  Paint  Co.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


freight  Paid 

_  Within 

300  Miles. 
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Early  Vegetables  Bring 
Highest  Prices 
USE  GLASS  CLOTH— 

Eat  and  Sell  Vegetables 
Weeks  before  Regular  Season 

“Glass-Clotli  has  made 


Patents 

Pending 


Greatest  Discovery 

Ever  Made  for  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Poultry  Raisers 


and  saved  me  many  a  dol¬ 
lar,”  wrote  a  well-known 
truck  farmer.  “It  is  much 
better  than  glass  and  de¬ 
velops  healthiest,  hardiest, 
strongest-rooted  plants  I 
ever  raised.  Cheaper, 
lighter  and  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  and  I  saved  money  by 
using  cheaper  lumber  in 
making  my  hot  beds  and 
cold  frames. 


Glass-Clotli  is  exactly  what  every  gardener,  farmer  and  poultry 
raiser  needs.  It  is  easy,  simple  and  cheap  to  build  hot  beds  and 
scratch  sheds  for  chicks  with  Glass-Cloth.  Light  and  heat  from  sun 
is  diffused  through  Glass-Cloth  in  a  soft  even  manner  that  quickens 
seed  germination  and  plant  growth.  Vegetables  get  Summer  out¬ 
door  benefits  of  moisture,  radiation,  ventilation  and  sunshine  in¬ 
doors.  Glass-Clotli  won’t  chill  and  generate  cold  like  glass  does  on 
dark,  cold,  rainy  days.  It  is  a  wonderful  protection  against  frosts, 
too.  Glass-Clotli  retains  heat  longer  than  glass  and  gives  vegetables 
more  “growing- time’’ — allows  earlier  planting  and  setting  out  of 
plants.  Its  use  makes  for  hardy,  strong- rooted,  vigorous  plants. 


Special  Low  Prices  Now 

It  is  better  than  glass  and  costs  only 
1/C  as  much.  Here  are  the  prices  per 
yard,  35  inches  wide: 

Prepaid  Prices  by  Mail — Single  yard. 
50c;  3  yds.  at  42c;  10  yds.  at  38c;  50 
yds.  at  35c;  100  yds.  at  33c.  Add  3c 
per  yd.  outside  of  U.  S. 

Prices  F.  0.  B,  Bladen — 200  yds.  at 
28c;  300  yds.  at  27c;  400  yds.  at  20c; 
500  yds.  at  25c;  1,000  yds.  at  22c.  100 

yards  weighs  40  lbs. 

V«n  talre  No  Ri«lr  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
I  Oil  lane  1NO  IV1SK  after  using  mass-Cloth 

forten  days,  that  it  will  do  everything  we  say 
it  will,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back.  No 
red  tape,  no  fuss,  no  argument.  The  only  con¬ 
dition  is  that  you  use  it  ten  days  before  returning. 


Fine  for  Baby  Chicks 

Put  your  baby  chicks  under  Glass-Clotli  in  a 
warm  enclosed  scratch  pen.  They  will  grow 
faster,  healthier  and  feather  out  into  plump 
frying  size  several  weeks  earlier.  Protected 
from  storms,  Spring  rains,  dampness,  etc.  Lots 
of  sunshine  and  warmth — no  cold  drafts  or  out¬ 
door  chills.  They  will  work  up  vitality  scratch¬ 
ing  on  stormy  days  instead  of  huddling  and  be¬ 
coming  dumpish. 

Remember  Glass-Cloth  retains  warmth  better 
than  glass  and  costs  only  one-sixth  as  much. 
Many  lost  25  to  90%  of  early  chicks  last  sea¬ 
son  which  could  have  been  saved  with  a  Glass- 
Cloth  scratch  shed.  Profit  by  past  bad  experience 
and  start  that  Glass-Cloth  scratch  shed  today. 


Make  and  Save  Money  by  Using  this  Amazing  invention 

$5  brings  you  by  parcel  post  prepaid,  special  trial  offer  of  15  yards  Glass-Cloth 
35  inches  wide  (135  sq.  ft.).  Pays  for  itself  ten  times  over.  Build  a  hot  bed  or 
scratch  shed  with  Glass-Cloth.  See  how  much  more  quickly  your  plants  and  vegetables 
ripen :  how  much  faster  vour  chicks  grow.  If  you  want  smaller  sample  to  test  just 
send  $2.25  and  we  will  mail  prepaid  6  yards.  Add  3c  per  yard  for  postage  if  outside 


Glass-Cloth  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  ever  made  for 
gardeners  and  poultry  raisers — and  it 
is  just  what  you  need.  Take  advant¬ 
age  of  our  generous  trial  offer.  Tear 
out  coupon,  enclose  remittance  and 
mail  at  once. 

Turner  Brothers  Dept.  57  Bladen,  Nebr. 


135  sq.  ft.  Glasss-Cloth  for  $5 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  57,  Bladen,  Nebr. 

I  enclose  $ .  and  ask  you  to  send  me  by 

parcel  post,  prepaid  roll  of  Glass-Cloth  mentioned 
in  your  advertisement  for  this  amount,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after 
using  it  for  ten  days  that  you  will  refund  my 
money  upon  return  of  Glass-Clotli. 


NOTE — If  you  want  larger  rolls  than 
special  offers  simply  send  correct 
amount,  according  to  price  list. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  St.  &  No . 

Town  .  State . 

Rain.  Cold  and  Wind  Cannot  Penetrate  Glass-Cloth.  Only  Sunshine 
and  Warmth  Raise  vegetables  and  plants  under  Glass-Cloth  covered 
hot  beds  or  cold  frames  Easiest,  quickest  and  surest  method  of 
forcing  plants,  and  much  better  than  grlass— also  cheaper, _ _ 


The  Henyard 


Taking  Care  of  Young 
Chicks 

Young  chicks  require  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  and  finest  work  of  any  part  of 
the  poultry  business,  so  it  is  well  for 
anyone  to  realize  this  fact  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Unless  a  person  is  willing  to 
give  their  chicks  this  close  attention 
which  they  require  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  making  a  success  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Probably  the  most  mysterious  part  of 
taking  care  of  young  chicks  is  to  locate 
the  cause  of  trouble  when  something 
wrong  appears  in  the  flock,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  though 
he  be  an  expert,  to  locate  the  trouble 
without  knowing  all  (the  conditions 
surrounding  the  flock.  However,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  several 
pounds  of  cure  in  this  case,  so  I  will 
try  to  show  you  how  we  raised  1,600 
good  pullets  to  maturity  last  season 


bran  added.  This  was  placed  in  little 
troughs  made  of  three  pieces  of  ma¬ 
son's  lath  2  ft.  long  nailed  together. 
These  little  troughs  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  until  the  chicks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  when  a  larger  trough  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  During  the  first  day  the 
chicks  are  not  allowed  to  run  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  brooder.  This 
distance  is  gradually  increased  as  the 
chicks  grow  and  require  more  room, 
and  of  course  in  warm  weather  they 
can  be  allowed  more  freedom  than  in 
cold. 

The  first  drink  for  the  baby  chicks 
is  fresh  water  warmed  to  about  100 
degrees,  given  in  small  automatic  two- 
piece  fountains  so  that  chicks  cannot 
get  wet.  Skim-milk  may  be  given  also, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  when  a  good 
starting  feed  is  used.  A  good  way  to 
feed  milk  is  in  covered  aluminum  pans 
with  holes  in  the  cover  through  which 


Modern  Double  Brooder  House,  Equipped  With  Cool  Room  and  Coal  Stove 


out  of  3,600  baby  chicks,  without  seri¬ 
ous  losses  or  trouble  of  any  kind,  which 
shows  that  with  proper  precautions 
and  management  most  troubles  can  be 
avoided  instead  of  cured. 

When  the  chicks  arrived  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  on  a  cold,  rainy  April  morning 
they  were  not  unloaded  into  wet  trucks 
and  allowed  to  stand  around  on  the 
windy  side  of  the  station  platform  for 
several  hours  until  someone  had  time 
to  get  them ;  but  they  were  unloaded 
from  the  train  directly  into  the  auto, 
which  was  Availing  for  them,  and 
quickly  driven  to  the  colony  range, 
where  the  coal  heaters  had  the  tem¬ 
perature  up  to  100  degrees  under  the 
hovers,  and  everything  was  in  perfect 
shape  for  making  the  youngsters  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  Here  is  Avhere  so 
many  people  make  a  mistake.  If  they 
would  have  conditions  right  for  the 
chicks,  no  matter  how  much  work  or 
time  it  requires,  there  Avould  be  far 
less  mortality  among  the  brooder  chicks 
on  many  farms  and  hack  lots. 

We  never  put  more  than  about  300 
chicks  in  a  brooder  or  in  one  flock,  ex¬ 
cept  in  warm  weather  around  the  first 
of  May  the  number  can  be  increased  to 
350  if  necessary,  but  300  will  usually 
do  better  than  more.  For  early  brood¬ 
ing  during  March  and  early  April,  250 
chicks  are  enough  for  any  brooder. 
This  is  a  very  important  point.  Do  not 
over-crowd  the  eliieks  no  matter  what 
,the  rated  capacity  of  the  brooder  may 
he. 

We  started  feeding  these  chicks  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  as  they  were 
good  and  hungry  after  their  long  ride. 
The  first  feed  Avas  buttermilk,  starting 
mash  with  about  50  per  cent  of  wheat 


the  chicks  put  their  heads  to  drink. 
For  the  first  four  days  the  milk  should 
be  sweet,  then  skip  a  day  and  feed  it 
sour  right  along  after  that.  Do  not 
feed  it  sweet  one  day  and  sour  the 
next,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  trouble. 
In  cold  weather,  or  when  the  chicks 
must  he  confined  to  the  houses  where 
they  cannot  get  the  benefit  from  the 
unrestricted,  glorious  sunshine  Ave  feed 
cod-liver^  oil  mixed  with  the  starting 
feed  at  the  rate  of  oue  quart  to  100 
lbs.  of  feed,  only  mixing  enough  to  last 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  as  it  soon  loses 
its  strength  after  being  mixed  with 
feed  and  exposed  to  the  air.  A  little 
yeast  mixed  with  the  mash  is  also 
beneficial.  The  chicks  are  allowed  to 
eat  all  of  this  starting  feed  they  Avant 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we 
start  feeding  a  very  little  fine  chick 
scratch  feed. 

This  scratch  feed  ‘is  mixed  40  lbs. 
finely  cracked  corn,  30  lbs.  steel-cut 
wheat  and  30  lbs.  steel-cut  oats.  It 
is  always  fed  in  the  litter  on  the  floor 
to  keep  the  little  fellows  busy  and  out 
of  mischief.  A  very  little  is  fed  at  a 
time,  and  after  the  chicks  are  a  week 
old  it  may  be  fed  three  times  a  day, 
gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
litter.  We  continue  feeding  the  start¬ 
ing  feed  mixed  with  bran  or  standard 
middlings  until  the  chicks  are  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  and  then  leave;  out 
the  bran,  feeding  the  straight  starting 
food  until  the  chicks  are  about  six 
weeks  old.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  we  mix  in  some  growing 
mash,  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
until  the  starting  feed  is  eliminated 
entirely.  We  also  discontinue  feeding 
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ape  those  chicks 


There  is  now  no  question  as  to  the 
almost  miraculous  effect  ofFul* O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  in  saving  chick  lives 


The  terrific  loss  suffered  by  farmers 
and  poultrymen  through  the  high 
mortality  of  young  chicks  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  effectiveness  of  nutritious  oat¬ 
meal  mixed  with  cod  liver  oil  as  in 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  in  preserv¬ 
ing  life  and  promoting  growth,  is  now 
established. 

Its  results  are  in  evidence  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms,  where  these  losses 
have  been  wiped  out 

No  other  factor  has  ever  brought 
into  the  poultry  industry  such  sound 
protection  to  the  farmer’s  and  the 
poultryman’s  investment. 

Six  Solid  Weeks  of  Sunshine 

Sunshine,  as  every  poultry  raiser  knows, 
is  absolutely  vital  to  the  life,  strength  and 
growth  of  young  chicks. 

Dark,  cold,  raw  and  rainy  days  all  have 
their  ravishing,  death  -  dealing  effects  on 
young  broods. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  feeds  the  sun¬ 
shine  right  into  bones  and  tissues,  every 
day,  rain  or  shine  —  building  strong  legs, 
strong  bones,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  is 
amazing.  Chicks  grow  indoors  as  well  as 
out.  Feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  the 


first  six  weeks  of  life  is  just  like  six  straight 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  sunshine. 

Read  what  this  user  of  Ful-O'Pep 
Chick  Starter  says 

Gentlemen:  March  31,  1924 

Always  having  trouble  with  leg  weakness  in  raising  Baby 
Chicks  in  winter  time,  I  was  looking  for  a  Chick  Starter  this 
season  that  would  keep  the  chicks  on  their  feet.  Seeing  your 
advertisement  on  FUL-O-PEP  claiming  something  that  I  was 
looking  for  —  I  decided  to  try  it  out. 

I  started  three  pens,  three  hundred  chicks  each,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th.  One  pen  on  FUL-O-PEP  and  the  other  two  pens 
on  two  other  different  feeds.  All  three  pens  came  along  nicely 
until  about  ten  days,  when  the  two  pens  fed  other  than  FUL- 
O-PEP  started  to  go  off  their  feet.  The  FUL-O-PEP  pen 
came  along  without  showing  any  signs  whatever  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness;  so  I  then  changed  all  three  pens  on  to  FUL-O-PEP  and 
I  noticed  a  great  improvement  shortly  afterwards. 

Out  of  3,000  chicks  raised  on  FUL-O-PEP  I  saw  abso¬ 
lutely  no  signs  of  leg  weakness  and  they  were  indoors  for  one 
month.  My  mortality  was  not  more  than  \%.  So  far  I  have 
hatched  out  and  sold  about  12,000  chicks  which  were  all 
started  on  FUL-O-PEP. 

My  mortality  in  former  years  has  been  about  20%  through 
leg  weakness  in  early  chicks.  The  difference  in  mortality  this 
season  against  former  seasons  will  make  a  big  difference  in 
figuring  the  yearly  profits. 

Would  highly  recommend  anyone  raising  chicks  to  use 
FUL-O-PEP  —  as  I  consider  it  a  wonderful  feed. 

Frank  L.  Simpson,  Reading,  Mass. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  the  best 
dealer  carries  the  Ful-O-Pep  line.  If  yours 
does  not  now  sell  Ful-O-Pep  add  his  name 
when  you  mail  us  the  coupon  at  right. 

FREE— FuhO'Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  authoritative  instruc¬ 
tions  on  poultry  raising  and  all  the  essential 
points  contained  in  our  famous  correspond¬ 
ence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


FUL-ft'PED 

JL  CHICK  \J STARTER  IT 

A  Product  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  first  six  weeks,  for 
strong  bones  and  swift 
growth 


F eed  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick 
l  Feed  from  second  to  sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash  from  sixth  week  through 
five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Coarse 
Chick  Feed  from  the  sixth 
week  to  the  fifth  month 


Begin  feeding  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  at  fifth  month  and 
feed  all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch 
Grains  from  sixth  month  on 
— one  quart  per  day  to  each 
twelve  birds 


r 

i 


39  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 

Name _ _ 


Address 


My  Dealer’s  Name... 


- -  I 

I 

_  I 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 
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How  to  cut  down 
mortality  of  Baby  Chicks 

and  build  up  greater  vitality  and 
disease-resistance 

Following  last  month’s  announcement  of  the 
startling  results  secured  in  increasing  fertility 
and  hatchability  by  feeding  the  breeders  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  Professor  Harry  R. 

Lewis  now  makes  another  announcement  of 
equal  interest  and  benefit  to  all  poultrymen.  It 
is  on  the  results  he  secured  in  cutting  down  the 
mortality  of  baby  chicks. 

Professor  Lewis,  formerly  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  is  one  of  the  best  known  author¬ 
ities  in  the  country  and  a  successful  commercial 
poultryman  as  well.  He  is  interested  both  in  the 
scientific  and  in  the  “dollars  and  cents”  solution 
of  vital  poultry  problems. 


WHEN  careful  tests  made 
with  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  for  increasing  fertility 
and  hatchability  showed  an  in¬ 
creased  hatch  of  25.2  per  cent 
under  most  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  Professor  Lewis  was  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  of  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  feeding  Dry 
Yeast  to  breeding 
stock. 

Then  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry 
these  tests  even 
further,  to  see 
what  the  effect  of 
feeding  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Dry  Yeast 
to  breeders  would 
be  on  the  vitality 
anddisease-resist- 
ance  of  the  baby 
chicks  hatched — 
and  on  the  rate 
of  mortality. 

The  result  of  these  tests  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  mortality  was  startling. 

Mortality  Cut  in  Half 

A  total  of  556  chicks  were  placed 
in  brooders.  408  of  these  were 
hatched  from  eggs  from  Yeast- 
fed  breeders  while  the  remaining 
148  were  hatched  from  eggs  from 
breeders  that  had  not  been  fed 
Yeast.  The  chicks  were  handled 
and  fed  exactly  the  same.  In  all, 
19  of  the  148  chicks  from  non¬ 
yeast-fed  breeders  died  during 
the  first  three  weeks — a  mortal¬ 


ity  of  12.8  per  cent.  But  only  22 
of  the  408  chicks  from  Yeast-fed 
breeders  died  during  the  same 
period — a  mortality  of  only  5.4 
per  cent — less  than  half  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  others! 

The  benefits  from  feeding  Dry 
Yeast  to  breeders  are  not  only 
transmitted  to  baby  chicks 
through  the  eggs, 
but  the  yeast  may 
be  fed  to  chicks 
as  soon  as  they 
start  eating,  being 
added  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  scratch,  or  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  or 
milk. 

Dry  Yeast  not 
only  contains  Vit- 
amin-B,  the  vita¬ 
min  of  growth,  in 
its  most  concen¬ 
trated  form,  but 
promotes  better 
assimilation  of  food  and  has  lax¬ 
ative  qualities  of  definite  value 
in  building  vitality  and  disease- 
resistance  in  baby  chicks. 

A  complete  report  on  the  tests  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Professor  Lewis  at  his  farm, 
Davisville,  R.  I.,  has  been  prepared. 
Send  for  a  copy — it’s  free. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  come  s 
in  1  lb.  and  lb.  packages,  25  lb.  kegs 
and  100  lb.  barrels.  Full  directions  in 
every  package.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct 
from  us,  enclosing  check,  cash  or  money 
order  with  coupon  below.  The  Fleisch- 
mann  Company,  69  Bank  Street,  New 


“Show  me  how  to  cut 
down  mortality  among 
my  baby  chicks ” 

— that  is  the  cry  of  poul¬ 
trymen  the  country  over. 
Experts  agree  that  this 
problem  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  in  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  today.  The  accom¬ 
panying  announcement  of 
recent  tests  shows  a  way 
to  reduce  mortality  and 
increase  profits. 


York,  N.  Y. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 


Canada 

Cuba 

Porto 


U.S.A.  Rico 

1  lb.  packages  $  1.00  $  1.20 
lb.  packages  2.00  2.40 

25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00  82.50 


Copyright,  1925,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-33 
69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin  on  increasing 
fertility  and  hatchability  and  cutting  down  mortality. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me 

. pounds  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast, 

postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


the  cod-liver  oil  at  least  two  weeks 
before  selling  any  broilers,  to  eliminate 
the  fish  flavor.  This  growing  feed  is 
a  mixture  of  400  lbs.  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  fine  ground  beef 
scrap,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  50  lbs.  ground 
bone  and  5  lbs.  granulated  charcoal. 

If  skim-milk  is  not  available  in  any 
other  form  one-half  of  the  beef  scrap 
can  be  replaced  with  dried  buttermilk. 
This  is  fed  in  open  hoppers  and  kept 
before  the  birds  continually. 

We  start  feeding  green  feed,  such  as 
chopped  cabbage  or  onions,  sprouted 
oats  and  boiled  potatoes  about  the 
sixth  day,  and  feed  a  little  every  day 
until  the  chicks  can  get  out  where  they 
can  help  themselves.  In  warm  weather 
we  cut  green  oats,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
into  short  lengths  and  feed  in  the  same 
way.  We  do  not  use  thermometers  in 
the  brooders,  as  we  prefer  to  run  them 
just  warm  enough  to  keep  the  chicks 
comfortable,  allowing  them  to  be  the 
guide,  always  running  just  enough  fire 
to  keep  the  chicks  away  from  the  stove 
and  lying  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hover  at  night.  We  try  to  get  the 
chicks  out  on  the  ground  just  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit  after  they 
are  a  week  old,  always  being  careful 
not  to  let  them  stay  out  long  enough 
to  get  chilled.  We  use  three  panels 
of  fence  30  in.  high  and  12  ft.  long, 
covered  with  1-in.  mesh  wire  netting 
for  yards,  and  keep  the  chicks  in  this 
enclosure  until  they  can  fly  over  the 
top,  when  they  are  allowed  free  range. 
This  is  usually  when  the  chicks  are 
three  weeks  old. 

It  has  been  scientifically  demon¬ 
strated  that  chicks  will  not  thrive  for 
any  great  length  of  time  without  fresh 
air  and  unrestricted  sunshine,  so  by 
all  means  get  the  youngsters  out  on 
the  ground.  If  in  Winter  weather 
shovel  the  snow  away  and  let  them 
out  just  the  same  on  every  pleasant 
day  after  they  are  two'  weeks  old. 
Good  judgment  must  be  used  not  to  let 
them  directly  out  of  a  warm  room  into 
the  open  air  unless  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  even  then  it  is  safter  to  have  a 
cool  room  in  the  house  where  they  can 
get  accustomed  to  a  temperature  atmos¬ 
phere  before  going  out  in  the  yard  in 
cold  \veather.  Remember  that  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  exercise  are  just  as 
necessary  in  raising  chicks  as  heat 
and  feed,  and  don't  expect  cod-liver  oil 
or  anything  else  will  take  the  place  of 
good  care  and  close  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  chicks.  c.  s.  greene. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  tn 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomiosl- -more  dependable.  Thousand*  in  uae.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  "W  rite  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
7812  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

i -  - 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol 
OIL 

ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


140  ^tncubator^YYfl 
30  Days  Trial  IJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone 


$17.75 

15.75 
22.00 

22.75 
31.00 


-  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISC0HSI1I  inCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 


$i  "195  Champion  $^|95 
[»)“  Belle  City  -41" 
140-Egg  Incubator  23o-Egg 


80-Egg  Size,  $11.95.  Hot-Water  CopperTanksf 
Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamps.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick; 
$7.95, 140-Chick;  $9.95, 230-Chick  Hot- Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save$l. 95. Order  both. 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $15.95 
140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. With 

my  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  Poultry  Guide  your 
success  is  assured.  Save  Time.  Order  Now.  Share  inmy 

Special  Offers 

Or  write  me  for  new  Free  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts”  and  lowest 
prices  on  bigcapaclty  Incubators, 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders.  It 
tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine.Wis. 


Detroit-  INCUBATOR  MO  KG 

Alliance  INvUDHIUH  CAPACITY 

Has  all  the  features  that  Insure  big  hatches — 
double  wells,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today ! 

Detroit- Alliance  incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


Trouble  with  Sprouted  Oats 

Why  do  the  roots  of  my  sprouted  oats 
turn  brown?  They  are  not  nice  and 
w’hite  like  others  I  see.  I  put  1% 
bushels  in  a  tub  and  soak  for  12  hours, 
then  I  drain  the  water  and  dump  oats 
in  a  barrel,  and  set  a  lantern  in  to  get 
them  to  start  to  sprout.  Then  I  place 
oats  in  a  box  and  turn  every  day  to  keep 
from  matting  together  and  sprinkle  with 
lots  of  water.  I  keep  doing  this  for  10 
days  before  I  start  feeding  to  my  chick¬ 
ens.  I  use  disinfection  in  the  water  and 
tried  it  without  and  still  the  roots  turn 
brown.  I  have  no  heat  in  the  cellar 
and  do  not  cover  the  oats.  I  have  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  B. 

Your  method  of  sprouting  oats  is  new 
to  me  and  I  cannot  say  why  the  roots 
are  ’brown ;  however,  it  is  not  the  root 
but  the  green  growth  from  the  grain  that 
is  particularly  wanted  and  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  get  this  if  you  put  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  in  a  box  and  constant¬ 
ly  stir  it.  If,  instead  of  putting  these 
soaked  oats  into  a  box,  you  will  spread 
them  out  upon  the  floor  in  a  layer  an 
inch  or  two  thick,  stirring  them  only  on 
tlm  first  day  or  two,  and  keep  them  well 
moistened  each  day,  they  will  send  up  the 
green  shoot  that  you  want  in  addition  to 
the  roots.  Your  sprouting  room  should 
be  well  lighted  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  below  60;  you  cannot  expect  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  sprout  oats  in  a  cold,  dark 
place.  Sprouted  oats  are  simply  grow¬ 
ing  oats  and  light,  heat  and  moisture 
are  the  essentials  to  all  plant  growth. 

M.  B.  D. 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Big.  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  fells  what  you  must  know  to 
for  only  succee4  with  poultry.  Facts 
1  based  upon  experience.  Send 

dime  today  for  Special  trial 
off er.tud  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free ! 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


IVENARIi 


RK*7  >n 


or 

Money 
Refunded 


T RADI  MARK 

GARBOUNBUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept,  zio  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


TEETHmdTONIC 
^POULTRY 


f  PEARL  GRIT —theDouble Purpose 
I  Grit- -prepares  food  for  good  digestion— 
]  gives  hens  the  necessary  elements  for 
I  egg  making.  Bend  name  of  your  dealer 
I  and  lOeforlb.pkg.  prepaid^ 

Booklet  in  package. 

|  Ohio  Marble  Co.  i 
I  175  Ash  Bl.Plqua.O.l 


TRADE  MARK 


Di 


LAN  Si^  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.  “  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  P''"*  ^Y.in'tpHAL.Dept. 60  .Indianapolis, In* 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabe  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
moue  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
v  °^^rs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
low  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Metros*  Highlands,  Mass. 

Woodruff  Pigeon  Lofts,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

"  Carneau  breeders.  Winners  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden. 
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THEY  SAY  IT 
WITH  EGGS 

PARKS’  Bred -To -Lay 

Barred  Plv.  Rocks 
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That  is  why  they  are 
the  most  Profitable 
and  Extensively 
bred  strain  today. 
They  have  made  and 
hold  about  all  the 
World’s  Certified 
Rock  Laying 
Records. 


Customers  Winners  in  Nearly 
Every  Laying  Contest 

I  HAVE  FOUND  your  stock  all  you  claim  for  it 
and  then  some.  W.  F.  Rice,  Vt. 

PRODUCING  EGGS  seems  to  be  your  strain’s 
busy  business,  E.  H.  Miller,  Ohio. 

GREATEST  LAYERS  on  earth.  12  hens  made 
$132.03,  less  than  11  months.  Rev.  Steeley, 
Ark.  -  j, 

I  HAVE  TRIED  good  many  strains;  yours  the 
heaviest  layers.  E.  C.  Barnet,  Utah. 

EXTREMELY  COLD  weather  my  12  hens  laid 
9  to  12  eggs  daily.  W.  M.  Beal,  D.  C. 

HAVE  BEEN  WATCHING  your  strain  at 
Storrs.  You’ve  got  the  bes,t.  M.  E.  Gavitt, 
Conn. 

FROM  JAPAN,  Mr.  T.  Tanabe  writes:  Hen  1906 
laid  31  eggs  last  31  days. 

LAYING  WHILE  MOLTING,  great  layers  and 
good  to  look  at.  H.  H.  Robinson,  Md. 

MY  26  PULLETS  laid  as  high  as  23  to  25  eggs 
in  day.  O.  Branson,  Ind. 

PULLETS  LAY  like  bunch  of  egg  machines. 
Big  brown  eggs.  J.  R.  Pease,  Conn. 

RECEIVED  53  CHICKS  last  April,  raised  every 
one  and  real  quality.  J.  W.  Turner,  N.  Y. 

IN  OKLA.  Laying  Contest  w<on  1st  heavy  breeds. 
Records  270,  242,  etc.  A..  W.  Martin,  Okla. 

CERTAINLY  PROUD  of  your  strain.  8  pullets 
laid  before  4  mos.  old.  B.  R.  Goodson,  Ga. 

BRED-TO-LAY,  surely  do  lay.  Need  no  laying 
tonic.  H.  K.  Nowlen,  Ohio. 

THE  12  EGG  MACHINES  bought  from  you  laid 
260  eggs  last  month.  F.  H.  Carlson,  Illinois. 

AM  AFRAID  PULLET  will  lay  herself  to 
death.  Laid  141  eggs,  145  days.  II.  W.  Lester, 
Georgia. 

IT’S  ME  for  the  Parks’  Strain.  They  sure  lay 
the  eggs.  L.  Moors,  S.  C. 

THE  11  HENS  averaged  233  eggs  per  hen  last 
year.  J.  A.  McNarry,  Agr.  Agt.,  Minn. 

MISS  ELCO,  Canadian  champion  layer,  record 
274  eggs  is  your  strain.  A.  Gettes,  Can. 

22  YOUR  STRAIN  pullets  averaged  28  eggs 
each  in  Nov.  J.  S.  Morgan,  Idaho. 

YOUR  REPUTATION  for  fair  dealing  is  with¬ 
out  equal.  Wm.  Collier,  N.  J. 

EGGS  ARRIVED.  Jumbos  for  size,  never  saw 
such  big  ones.  W.  L.  Hannock,  N.  H. 

CERTAINLY  ARE  bred-to-lay  and  do  lay.  A. 
T.  Dixon,  Mass. 

AM  MORE  than  pleased,  none  such  birds  in 
Guanajuato  State.  R.  Reynoso,  Mexico. 

1  OF  THE  4  hens  shipped  me  laid  over  300  and 
one  nearly  300  eggs  last  year.  M.  Smith,  Mo. 

I  KNOW  you  are  reliable  breeders  and  your 
strain  the  best.  That  is  why  everybody  is 
anxious  to  mention  your  strain  when  adver¬ 
tising.  J.  Toepper,  Illinois. 

YES  THERE  are  quite  a  number  of  Parks 
Strain  advertisers  who  should  be  in  position 
to  take  care  of  moderate  sized  orders,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  help  these  progres¬ 
sive  breeders  along. 

WELL  SINCE  we  find  claims  of  where  some  are 
producing  more  of  our  strain  chicks  in  one 
year  than  we  have  produced  in  all  our  36 
years  combined. 

FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  strain’s  reputation  I  will  gladly 
tell  any  one  just  what  any  Parks  Strain  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  bought  from  us.  Then  you  can 
be  the  judge. 

Eggs — Chicks—  Stock 

EGGS — If  you  have  a  way  of  hatching  them  we 
always  advise  buying  eggs  in  preference  to 
chicks.  They  can  better  stand  any  possible 
delay  in.  transit.  With  our  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  they  go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  safely. 

CHICKS— We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  full 
count  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

STOCK — Still  have  some  choice  Hens,  Pullets 
to  spare. 

16-Page  Circular — FREE 
80-Page  Catalog  Booklet,  25c 

J.  W.  PARKS 

Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


JONES 

Barred  Rock  Chicks 
and  Stock 

Official  Contest  Records 
313,  288,  268,  251.  The 
largest  breeder  of  Barred 
Rocks  in  the  East.  80 
Acres  devoted  to  poultry. 
Catalogue. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Georgetown  Delaware 


Ventilators  for  Henhouse 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  whether 
to  Rut  ventilators  on  my  henhouse?  I 
have  two  houses,  one  being  16x100  ft., 
and  of  the  gable-roof  type,  the  front  and 
rear  being  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and  the  center 
7  ft.  The  °t^er  is  a  shed  roof,  the  front 
being  7  ft.  6  in.  and  the  rear  5  ft. ;  this 
house  is  10x80  ft.  Both  houses  have 
glass  frames,  one-half  way  up  the  front, 
and  muslin  curtains  on  the  upper  half 
which  I  keep  open  about  half  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  lower  them  at  night.  I 
notice  that  both  these  houses  sweat,  the 
small  one  more  so  than  the  large  one.  I 
have  250  pullets  in  the  small  house  and 
350  in  the  large  one,  which  I  think,  al¬ 
lows  enough  room  for  Leghorn  hens. 
Would  four  8-in.  ventilators  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  each  house?  Do  ventilators  cause 
a  draft  on  the  hens?  Both  these  houses 
are  well  off  the  ground,  being  built  on 
posts  with  the  under  part  entirely  open. 
The  boards  of  the  floor  are  all  tongued 
and  grooved.  Do  you  think  the  wind 
could  pass  up  through  the  floor  and  af¬ 
fect  the  hens,  or  do  you  think  a  house 
built  right  on  the  ground  and  with  a 
concrete  floor  is  more  satisfactory? 

Washington,  N.  J.  g.  n. 

I  have  never  known  of- such  ventilators 
as  you  probably  have  in  mind  being  very 
satisfactory  in  a  poultry-house.  It  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  best 
ventilating  system  for  poultry  buildings 
is  what  is  called  the  open  front ;  that  is, 
either  windows  that  may  he  opened  or 
uncovered  openings  on  one  side,  usually 
the  south  side,  with  all  other  sides  made 
air  tight. 

If  your  poultry-houses  “sweat,”  it  is 
due  to  lack  of  ventilation,  and  that  means 
lack  of  sufficient  openings  in  front,  or 
openings  that  are  not  kept  open.  Muslin 
does  not  permit  a  sufficiently  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  to  make  a  good  ventilator, 
and  the  fact  that  you  keep  your  windows 
covered  with  that  is  probably  responsible 
for  your  trouble.  Try  removing  these 
curtains  entirely,  or  leaving  them  at¬ 
tached  for  use  only  in  keeping  out  storms, 
at  all  other  times  having  your  windows 
open.  To  avoid  direct  drafts,  it  is  well  to 
arrange  window  sashes  to  drop  back  into 
the  building  for  10  or  12  in.  at  the  top, 
closing  the  side  openings  thus  made  by 
V-shaped  boards  lit  ted  against  the  side 
rails  of  the  sashes.  Some  prefer  to  hinge 
the  window  sashes  to  swing  outward  at 
the  bottom.  There  are  various  plans, 
but  the  idea  is  to  admit  outside  air  freely, 
while  protecting  the  inmates  from  direct 
drafts  upon  them,  especially  at  night. 

A  floor  of  matched  boards  should  be  suf- 
ficently  warm  and  tight ;  the  moisture 
does  not  come  up  through  them,  but  from 
the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  and  it  does  not 
escape  from  the  building  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity.  m.  b.  d. 


Eggs  and 
Ducklings 
Now  Ready 


Mill  DUCKS 

Score  Big  Winnings  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden 
Prices  reasonable  —  Send  now  for  FREE 

Booklet 


The  1925  winnings  of  Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekin 
Ducks  continue  the  wonderful  record  of  this 
famous  strain.  Among  the  stiffest  competition 
I  was  awarded  “THE  BEST  DISPLAY  OF 
PEKIN  DUCKS,”  FOUR  FIRST  PRIZES  and 
SEVEN  OTHER  PRIZES— a  total  of  11  on  14 
entries  1 

Pardee’s  Pekins  develop 
quickly.  Lay  heavily 

For  25  years  I  have  been  specializing  in  Pekins. 
I  introduce  new  blood  periodically  and  right  now 
am  planning  a  trip  to  China  for  this  purpose. 
1  his  continual  improvement  means  that  the  Par¬ 
dee  strain  is  always  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
that  Pardee  s  eggs  and  ducklings  mature 
quickly  to  big  frame,  healthy  birds  that  lay  well 
and  pay  well. 

Reasonable  prices— play  safe  with 
Pardee’s  eggs  and  ducklings 

The  feed  and  care  of  good  stock  doesn’t  cost  a 
cent  more  than  poor  stock  demands.  When  you 
buy  Pardee  s  egg’s  and  ducklings  you  are  assured 
of  profitable  returns— whether  exhibiting  or  mar- 
keting,  and  we  give  you  free  service  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  ducks.  You  get 
proven  quality  with  the  Pardee 
strain  and  our  prices  will  please 
you  because  they  are  reason¬ 
able.  Clip  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  your  copy  of  my  new 
FREE  illustrated  booklet, 
containing  list  of  my  own 
and  my  customer’s  win¬ 
nings,  and  prices.  Send  the 
coupon  today! 


I 


GUARANTEE: 

Pardee'j  Perfect 
Pekins  ere  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  be  as 
represented. 


Roy  E.  Pardee 

100  Pine  Street 

ISLIP,  L.  I 

New  York 


IVIRDE] 

I/ERFE 

xeki 


tfRDEE’S 
ECT, 

n 

DUCKS 


100  PINE  STREET 
ISLIP.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  illustrated 
booklet  with  prices  of  Hatch¬ 
es  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 


Name  ... 
Address ■ 


. 


BABY  CHICKS  DROPPED 


BETTERS 


HATCHER 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  pen  of  100  Barred  Rocks. 
They  are  about  eight  months  old.  With 
these  are  15  one-year-old  hens.  They 
have  not  laid  any  eggs  since  September. 
They  eat  heartily  but  seem  droopy,  stand 
around,  and  very  lazy  looking.  I  also 
have  a  pen  of  115  Leghorns.  IIow  much 
feed  do  these  hens  require  each  day? 
Wheat  is  so  expensive  now.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  give  in  place  of  it? 

Barnegat,  N.  J.  mbs.  l.  g.  s. 

You  may  be  overfeeding  these  pullets, 
though  you  do  not  say  anything  about 
how  much  or  in  what  way  you  feed  them. 
If  they  are  apparently  healthy  but  in¬ 
active,  give  them  a  little  grain  in  the 
morning,  say  three  quarts,  and  bury  it 
in  the  litter  so  that  they  will  have  to 
scratch  for  it.  If  you  do  not  keep  a  dry 
mash  before  them,  feed  a  moist  mash  at 
noon,  giving  only  what  they  will  quickly 
clean  up ;  give  also  some  vegetable  or 
green  stuff  at  that  time,  only  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  before  night.  At  night, 
give  all  the  scratch  grain  that  they  will 
eat,  perhaps  six  or  seven  quarts.  Regu¬ 
late  amounts  rather  by  appetites  than 
measure ;  the  fowls  should  be  satisfied 
with  each  meal  but  hungry  for  the  next. 
The  amounts  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
approximate  for  each  flock  of  115.  The 
Rocks  will,  of  course,  eat  a  little  more 
than  the  Leghorns.  Corn  may  be  used 
in  the  place  of  wheat,  -cracked  corn  be¬ 
ing  preferred. 


M.  b.  d. 


He  is  incapable  of  a  truly  good  action 
who.  knows  not  the  pleasure  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  good  action  of  others. — La¬ 
va  ter. 


DAY  OL.D  CHICKS 
72  page  Poultry  Manual  sent  free  and' 
prices  on  better  bred  baby  chicks. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write. 

I  .^Co-Operative  Breeding  o  Hatch  ini?  Co.  I 


'4TAL0y  BOX  WldU  TIRO,  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  10(H)  or  more. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’w  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  «S6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CIARhSHALCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  Thaiuva 

iViALVf/A  S  S  S  [DUCKLINGS 

A  Id  ham  Poultry  Farm, «. 34.  Phoenixville.Pa. 

White  Thina  Goslings  and  Hatching  Egg 

ii  ■■iiv  villlKl  tlCcSC  from  two-year-old  stock.  The 
most!  roll  table  geese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Leslie  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  rfSp,pu0pmss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa| 


nilPKt  lNf<J  2TT”,V,0,i?  Pe^,n,-  Indian  Runners, 
Varieties  Prices  on;  100  500  1000  JL^  U  \jI\LlIl  Y  UO  Clicks  and  Goslings. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00  - 

Brvse«sr«  as  as  iSS  Intdin  and  Hatching  Eggs  SSS 

WhIW  Wyandotte.  18  (K>  87.00  170.00  1  . . . .  natt.faetion 


Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  5  %  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
Wo  Hatch  before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
Every  Chick  guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS, 
b  We  Sell  American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian, Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4.000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 

ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Baby  Ohix.  Folder  Free. 

C.  W.  8  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola,  Pa. 

Frannoio  Rnnl/e  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  1111- 
riallbdlo  llUUKo  nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weetliampton  Bench,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Ro'j't.s— Hatching  Eggs  strains.  $2  50  |«;r  15^ 

$10  perlOO.  I>.  EVEI1ETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Eggs  •for  from  se- 


cash  with  order. 


lected  hens.  $6  per  100, 

ARTHUR  DAY  It.  8  Auburn,  N  Y. 


“CHICKS”  Bacon  Strain  KSLlL"‘»T 

Leghorns,  $12  and  *14  per  100. 


Mated  with  T  a  n  c  r  ed 
S.  C  White 

- ,  . - „„0.  J0%  with 

order.  Sat.  guar.  ••  TWIN  BROOK  FARM.”  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa 


RARY  8  1  ngle  comb 

DAD  1  I  I l  vj IS. v}  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


and  safe  arrival  guart’d" tl.  a.’souoe'r.  Bu,"?9.  s’eHemille!'^. 

wiml  Holland  Turkey  i? 

^  Ready  Now.  All  Breeds.  $15  per  Hundred 

_  Make  money  with  ear  ly  broilers.  Send  for  folder 

-V  IIGAMBLE-FOULTRY  farm 

-X-  Chestortown  Phu„B  ;<0H  Maryland 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

b|fih.  Ro<$s  ami  Reds,  14c;  Wyandotte* 

f,5c’  ,JL)®L1,ver£  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  and  r!/ 

I1  ree.  LONG  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa.  Bolt  50 

f'HIf'VQ  w™  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C 
LnlLJVj  W.  <md  «'wn  Eeghorna,  18e;  Buff  and 
i  -m  -«  B&rrcd  Rocks,  !£>»*;  R.  j.  Reds  ifu 
mixed,  He  each.  Bank  Reference.  100#  live  dcfivprv 

circuta.-ee^nrnr„d„ei'  di''eCt  fr0m  thif*  «>v.  or  wHte 

WM.  NACE?p™  H,LL  P0ULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 


McAllstervilJo,  Pa. 


PL*  |  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  only,  fired  from  high 

LuICKS  Producing  hens;  some  with  official  records  of 
241  eggs.  Cedar  Grove  Farm  Steekton,  N.  J. 


Iprepu  flionle  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
JOI  oCJ  Uldlllo  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
*2.25  each  &  up.  Brookerest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdol,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX  SINGLK  COMB  W.  L. 

U1  EXCLUSIVELY 

Baijon  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SLN8ET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, A. y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 

fUIV  quality,  free  range,  healthy.  Br.  Rocks,  W. 

U1IA  Leghorns,  R.  j.  Reds  and  mixed.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

G,  D  Shrawder _ »»*  SO _ Richfield,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  900  White 

breeders,  2,  3  and.4-.yrs.  old;  weigh  3*2  to  5  lbs  $5 

and  $7  a  100  BRQOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHICK  &  Order  direct.  Broil- 

wfv  t  v.  ...  1X0  ers.  $1 Y— 100.  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  $13-100.  Rocks,  $15.  It,  I,  Reds, 
$15.  Live  arrival  guar.  Delivered  prepaid.  Catalog 
free-  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 
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Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

|J  I  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
!■  n  1  A  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  coeker- 
^  ■■  ■**  els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

$5.  Large,  dark,  vigorous.  No  disease.  Tompkins  and 
Owen  Farms  Strain.  Baby  chicks 

Mrs.  Albei  t  Iftbbens  -  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead- 
“■  ' - .  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

Pennington,  N.  J. 


ing  poultry  shows 

SKED  BROS. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  85  and  $8.  Eggs, 
89  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

BEDBIRI)  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

SO  D  I  DCnC  Vermont  certified— Accredited. 

•  lli  III  l>  H  CUd  Dark  color.  Twin  State  Fair  won 
seven  first.  Best  Display.  Cockerels,  #5.  Baby  Chix. 
NO  EC.  FOWL  PI, AGUE  IN  VEHMONT.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K.  10  HARTLAND,  VERMONT 


—  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnn/\  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
tiiat  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ot  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavv  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  NolSetter  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W,  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

WELLWARD  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

CHICKS  EGrGrS 

WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  B.  X.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa, 

S.  C.  w. 

Leghorn  Chicks 


Barron-Holly  wood  strain. 
Free  range,  vigorous 
stock.  All  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm.  818  per  100.  Circular. 

Elmview  Farm  New  Haven,  Vermont 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Trap-Nested 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J, 

Barron  Oock©r©Is  ie^ho/m 

Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  from  heavy ^  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males.  85  to  $8 
per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  C. 
White  LeghornHens.  mated  with  High  pedigreed 
males,  88  per  100  (hundred);  870  per  1,000  (thous¬ 
and.)  No  Lights.  GEORGE  WRAIGHT.West  Willmoton,  Conn. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Kooks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A.  Washingtonvillo,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-04Lonh 

hatch  ing  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown.  N.  i 


S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

KiRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  0*5  per 
hundred  ;  #30  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUPBROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

260-Egg  Lmtf.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 

sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds  and 
r  White  Leghorns 
’fhatched  from  own 
Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Capacity  limited.  Order 
early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and  May,  25  to  99— 
30c  each.  100  to  499— 38c  each.  500  to  1,000  or  more 
— 36c  each.  Eggs  at  14  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Ch^x  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  30c  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 

^"—•4  u  I  l#r  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

M  I  IV  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAH.  MeAltsterxHIe, 


Eggs  Are  High — 

Get  More  of  Them  Right  Now! 

Proteins  in  the  correct  proportions  will 
make  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — 
better  eggs — at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
you  get  the  best  prices.  Mix  your  own  feed; 
put  in  plenty  of  meat  scrap,  digester  tankage, 
poultry  bone,  charcoal,  oyster  shells,  or  poultry 
grit — if  you  feed  your  flock  right  you  get  paid 
back,  and  have  a  fine  profit  left  over. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  D0LD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


n 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


POPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LAURELTON  BABY  CHICKS 

from  large  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Try  Laurelton  Farms  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  this  Spring.  All  are  from 
our  own  stock.  They  will  never  disappoint  you. 

Laurelton  Farms,  established  in  1912,  has  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park 
&  Tilford  Stores  with  large,  white,  marketable  eggs.  Our  plant  includes  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of'  land,  sixty  buildings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  colony  houses.  Our 
10,000  pullets  and  6,000  yearling  hens  are  shelling  out  Winter  market  eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  males,  heading  the  breeding  pens,  are  large  white 
birds  with  good  heads  and  low  tails.  These  are  mated  to  6,000  yearling  hens 
weighing  four  pounds  and  over,  selected  to  assure  high  flock  production.  Laurelton 
Baby  Chicks  are  an  investment,  not  a  speculation. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt  attention.  Place  your  order  early. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Box  50,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HoytviHe  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 

by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 

hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Bocks -  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  S.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Ho.vtville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  lloyt- 
ville  Bank.  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 
chicks  are  better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


“ My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass»n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

HOGS  -  POULTRY  -  CATTLE 

PROTEIN . 58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (Max) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME . 15% 

FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 
WRITE 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


STRIC  KLER’S  Tancred  -  Barron 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedigreed 
Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights 
lsed  ;  chicks  are  extra-hardy  and  pepful. 
Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped  by  special 
delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

818  per  100  ;  #68  per  500  ;  #130  per  1,000. 
Hatches,  May  5,  12,  19,  26.  April  chicks  all  sold. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  cf  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets 

&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Whifp  Wvanrlnttp  P,e<ll0reo  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
TrlHlB  njdliuuiic  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  ItOWPEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct. 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  I 

BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 
S.C. White  and  Per  lOO  Per  too 

Brown  Leghorns  $13.00  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . $15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Bnff  Rocks .  16.00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  /S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 16  00 

MATINGSl  Barred  Rocks . IB. 00 

On  500  lots,  hjc  less  each;  1,009  lots,  lc  less  each. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  1  66,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you'll  always  buy  them" 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYANDOTTES-ROCKSREDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  lor  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
l.natings  any  week  after  February  15. 
816  per  100;  877  per  500;  8150  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBtKT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

DADV  PUIPIfC  Our  14th Year 
BAD  I  U II III IV O  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested,  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Qinv  flllf’I/’C  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD  I  VllllvIvO  stock,  Safe  d  e  1  iv  e  ry  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, cupliami 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 

Day-Old  O 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN¬ 
ORCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly,  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm.  Harrington,  Delaware 

BASOM’S  CHICKS 

Mixed  Chicks,  Sit  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
#18  per  100.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  815  per  100, 
These  chicks  are  from  heal  thy  breeders  and  great  egg 
machines.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

O.  B.  BASOM  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Leghorn  Chicks 

From  High  Producing  Flocks.  Free  from  Diseases 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  best  laying,  Free  Range  Flocks.  S- 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  13c.  S.  C.  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  18c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed- 
Shipped  Bree.  Circular  Free. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^on^beuer! 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating.  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

IMPROVE  your  flocks 

heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie¬ 
ties.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  LOWER  HATCHERY,  Box  19,  Bryan,  Ohio 
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Hens  With  Colds;  Cluster 
Flies 

, f  Would  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  I  have  about  100  White  Leghorns 
and  they  are  laying  well,  but  lately  they 
seem  to  shake  their  heads  and  make  a 
sort  of  sweeping  noise,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  worse  then  the  rest.  She  will 
gasp  for  breath  and  make  a  funny  noise 
and  her  comb  is  purplish.  What  shall  I 
do  for  them,  and  for  “cluster  flies?”  If 
the  sun  shines  the  windows  are  frill  of 
them.  They  have  ruined  the  paper,  paint 
and  even  the  curtains.  What  can  I  do 
to  rid  the  house  of  them?  The  windows 
are  tight;  how  can  they  get  in? 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  M.  B. 

These  hens  have  colds ;  see  to  it  that 
they  have  plenty  of  cold,  fresh  air  and  are 
protected  from  direct  drafts  while  upon 
their  perches.  Have  you  closed  your 
henhouse  windows  up  tight  on  these  cold 
days  and  nights,  to  save  the  fowls’  combs? 
If  so,  you  may  be  responsible  for  the 
colds  by  compelling  the  birds  to  live  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  warm  but  wet.  Re¬ 
member  that  cold  dry  air  is  harmless, 
even  beneficial,  but  that  warm  damp  air 
is  a  precursor  of  colds,  roup,  loss,  morti¬ 
fication  and  discouragement. 

Cluster  flies  are  really  outdoor  flies 
that  come  in  in  the  Autumn  to  spend  the 
Winter  in  a  quiet,  warm  homey  atmos¬ 
phere.  They  like  dark  places  and  are 
not  often  found  in  light,  much-used 
rooms.  Few  walls  are  so  tight  that  they 
cannot  get  in  somewhere  about  windows 
or  through  loose  clapboarding  and  they 
make  a  lot  of  dirt  inside.  Clusters  may 
be  swept  up  and  burned  when  sufficiently 
chilled,  fresh  pyrethrum  or  insect  powder 
may  be  sprinkled  upon  them,  to  kill  them, 
or  this  powder  may  be  burned  in  the 
room,  as  it  is  to  rid  the  room  of  any 
flies.  As  suggested  above,  opened  and 
well-lighted  rooms  do  not  attract  them  as 
do  darkened  ones.  -  M.  b.  d. 

Buckwheat  for  Poultry 

It  runs  in  my  mind  that  several  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  think  by  M.  B.  D.,  advising  against 
buckwheat  middlings  for  poultry  mash. 
Is  this  really  correct  or  is  there  some 
mistake?  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  buckwheat  middlings  are  a  very 
desirable  addition  to  the  dry  mash  and  I 
always  used  them  whenever  I  was  able 
to  get  them.  However,  my  hens,  of 
course,  always  have  some  looseness  of 
bowels  but  never  suspected  this  to  be 
any  cause.  I  have  saved  buckwheat  hulls 
for  litter  for  baby  chicks,  but  since  read¬ 
ing  the  article  I  am  somewhat  afraid. 
The  hulls  contain  small  particles  of  white 
flakes  from  the  buckwheat.  Would  the 
chicks  perhaps  eat  enough  of  this  to  do 
harm?  I  have  never  used  it  before,  but 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint  it  should 
be  ideal.  N.  M.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  mistake  is  all  yours ;  I  have  not 
advised  against  the  use  of  buckwheat 
middlings,  which  is  one  of  the  best  high 
protein  feeds  available  in  buckwheat  mill¬ 
ing  sections.  It  would  be  a  little  sticky, 
used  alone,  but  the  accommodating  miller 
usually  leaves  in,  or  grinds  in,  enough  of 
the  hulls  to  obviate  that  trouble.  The 
actual  feeding  value  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  quantity  of  hulls  left  in 
the  feed.  If  left  whole,  this  amount  may 
be  estimated,  if  ground  and  mixed  with 
the  feed,  it  is  problematical.  Your  mash 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  one.  I,  too,  have 
been  afraid  to  use  buckwheat  hulls  as 
litter  for  young  chicks,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  harm  come  from  it.  I  shouldn’t 
use  them,  at  least,  until  the  chicks  were 
old  enough  to  distinguish  between  food 
and  litter.  M.  B.  D. 


H  /:<-JStrawberryPlants$3—£.Up 


fyrdpe  vines  Arlnwesr 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
|  rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  A1 1  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 
catalog  before  you  buy, 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.  BOX  13  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Tomato  Seed 


1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germin¬ 
ation.  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid,  $8.00. 
Atnuran'lic  Rnrvfrc  Washington,  Palmetto  and 
rloydidgUo  RUOlo  Giant  Argentuil :  2-year  size 
per  1,000  $6.00.  1-year,  1,000  $4.00. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  packed*  full  bushel  ham¬ 
pers,  per  hamper  $8.25. 

II.  AUSTIN  Felton,  Delaware 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

1  have  for  this  Spring  delivery,  Washington,  Columbian 
Mammoth  White,  Conover’s  and  Palmetto.  Extra  tine 
roots.  ARTHUR  L.  NORTON,  Nurseryman  and 
Fruit  Grower,  CLARKSVILLE,  MO. 


“  PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  ” 

CERTIFIED  OR  UNCERTIFIED 

EED  POTATOES  fflVI 

Free  Catalog  on  Request 

ALDRIDGE  SONS  CO.  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  SMALL 
VINES  ano  FRUITS 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Plum  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Nice  stock  of  Privet. 
Catalog  free.  Thirty-fifth  year. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  perryTohio 


DAIRY  FARM 

2  Miles  from  Plainfield 

Public  School  Adjoining 
103  Acres 
Accredited  Herd 

Home  10  rooms,  3  baths,  every  improvement;  gardener’s 
cottage  ;  2  car  garage;  5  horse  barn:  34  stanchion  cow 
barn,  milking  and  bottle  washing  machinery,  sterilizer, 
including  25  pure  bred  registered  cattle  ;  team  work 
horses,  saddle  horse,  200  laying  hens,  65  ton  ensilage,  50 
tons  hay,  250  bushels  corn;  3  tons  fertilizer,  $3,200  worth 
cut  cord  wood,  buyers  waiting.  Federal  Land  Bank  Mort¬ 
gage  6%%.  At  a  sacrifice  on  account  of  owner’s  illness; 
price  $89,»00.  Very  easy  terms. 

J.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  Realtor 
Babcock  Bldg,'.  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Phone  3777 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  447. 

FOR  RENT — 40-acre  village  fruit  and  truck 
farm  and  100-acre  village  grain,  dairy  farm; 
rent  half  price,  $300  each;  outbuildings,  team 
and  implements  furnished  but  no  house  or  stock. 
6LENWOOD  FARM,  High  View,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  240  acres,  90  miles  from  New  York 
City;  1,000  fruit  trees,  4,000  grape  vines;  milk 
route  paying  $600  per  month;  two  good  houses; 
silo;  will  sell  equipped  or  unequipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property.  SCHUYLER  DAVEY, 
Box  15,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Hudson  Valley  fruit  and  dairy 
farms;  all  sizes;  $6,000  and  up;  easy  terms; 
when  writing  state  amount  cash  you  can  pay 
down.  Write  D.  S.  HUTCHINS.  Marlborough, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  Eastern 
shore  Maryland,  water  front;  137  acres;  12- 
acre  poultry  plant;  6-room,  electric  light,  water 
and  heat;  all  outbuildings  required;  tenant 
house;  running  water  in  all  buildings;  12-acre 
peach  orchard;  sell  farm  equipped;  reason  for 
selling,  other  business  calls;  will  give  posses¬ 
sion  immediately.  ADVERTISER  6439,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  home  on  eastern  shore,  poultry 
farm  in  poultry  section;  six  acres,  dwelling 
just  rebuilt;  near  county  seat,  stone  road;  90 
feet  good  poultry  house,  garage,  outbuildings; 
$2,000.  H.  S.  COOPER,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  27 
acres  of  apple  and  7  acres  of  prune  trees; 
good  buildings.  L.  CONORD,  Plagtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred  acres  fully  equipped,  un¬ 
failing  spring  water,  good  buildings,  quarter 
mile  to  State  road.  ADDIE  BUNDY,  Owner, 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  714  acres  for  sale  or  will  con¬ 
sider  a  partner.  SAMUEL  HART,  Maple 
Ave.,  Vinelafid,  N.  J. 


F’ARM  for  sale,  112  acres,  80  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  balance  wood  land;  good  farm  house 
and  large  barn;  price  $3,500;  cash  $1,500,  bal¬ 
ance  on  first  mortgage.  PETER  BAUM,  Calli- 
eoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-acre  farm,  all  tillable,  8-room 
house,  three  barns;  $75  per  acre;  3  miles  front 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  ELLISON. 


AT  SACRIFICE,  50-acre  poultry  and  general 
farm;  good  road;  20  miles  to  Providence;  many 
villages  near;  daily  mall;  new  bungalow;  good 
buildings;  pleasant  location;  standing  timber; 
$2,500;  write  quick.  Owner,  PAUL  KORHON- 
EN,  R.  1,  Coventry,  R.  I. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  dairy,  truck,  adjoining  town; 

machinery:  conveniences.  A.  L.  CANFIELD, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


SELL  OR  RENT — 189  acres  close  to  Atlantic 
City,  equipped  farm,  good  soil,  level  ground; 
also  timber  and  natural  hay;  good  buildings; 
lines  on  to  river  and  close  to  main  road.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  farm,  no  rocks  nor  stones, 
12-acre  orchard,  8-aere  woodland,  creek,  run¬ 
ning  water  to  house  and  barn,  electric  lights, 
heat,  bath,  all  large  good  buildings,  tenant 
house;  only  $6,500  needed,  balance  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  6661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  farm  of  59  acres  for  sale;  one  mile 
to  station,  improved  roads,  dwelling  of  15 
rooms,  new’  12x40  piazza,  dwelling  worth  the 
asking  price  of  farm;  splendid  basement  barn; 
ideal  location  for  a  physician.  Address  S.  D. 
YORK,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm,  Dutchess  Co.,  65  a  ores  apples, 
pears,  strawberries,  dewberries,  grapes;  price 
reasonable  for  immediate  purchaser.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 6-room  modern  bungalow,  good  wa¬ 
ter,  porches,  outbuildings,  80  acres;  Washington 
40  miles;  $25  month  in  advance.  MRS.  PIERCY, 
Gainesville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  country  home  between  Troy 
and  Albany  witli  72  acres  of  land;  large  co¬ 
lonial  house,  good  buildings,  shady  lawn,  pleas¬ 
ing  views,  berries,  wood  lot;  price  $12,000.  F.  E. 
KINNEY,  R.  D.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — ■  Small  feed  business  or  gasoline 
route;  other  lines  considered,  also  partner¬ 
ship.  CORNELL,  305  Union  Ave.,  Lynbrook, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT- — Small  farm  on  State  road, 
10  or  15  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.  EDW. 
MEYER,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  45  acres,  splendid  truck¬ 
ing,  market  2  miles,  one  peach,  one  apple  or¬ 
chard  full  bearing;  fully  equipped;  buildings  all 
new;  write  for  price  and  particulars;  no  agents. 
.1.  E.  SCHMIDT,  R.  3,  Box  115,  Amherst,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  Cortland  County  dairy  farm. 
VAUGHAN,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  about  40 
to  80-acre  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  good 
buildings,  water,  near  school  and  good  road. 
ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1-$1.75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
clover,,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  .$6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  SALE— Several  hives  and  a  lot  of 
paraphernalia  that  goes  with  them;  must  sell i 
on  account  of  death  in  family.  Address  W.  A. 
REIIAHN,  P.  O.  Box  207,  Congers,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  shell  pecans,  5  lbs.,  medium  size,  $2; 

smaller,  $1.25;  add  postage,  parcel.  VAL¬ 
HALLA  FRUIT  FARM,  Valhalla,  Polk  Co., 
N.  C. 


PURE  honey,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1 ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90;  dark,  95c,  $1.75;  postpaid 

third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


AN  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
00c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  of  finest  quality,  at  our 
station;  60-lb.  can,  $6;  40  lbs.  or  more,  in  10- 
lb.  pails,  $1.25  each;  5-lb.  pails,  65c  each. 
RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  V,  gallon,  .$1.50; 

gallon.  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  .1.  FORE¬ 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BEES  WANTED- — 10  or  15  hives;  state  lowest 
price.  ADVERTISER  6632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEWTOWN,  1924  model  brooder  stoves,  No.  11 ; 

several;  $22.50  each;  good  as  new;  Immediate 
shipment.  GEORGE  M.  LOWDEN,  care  State 
Agri.  Inst.,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FARMER  nut  caramels,  made  on  farm 
from  milk  and  butter;  known  to  be  greatest 
process  discovered;  3  pounds,  $1  postpaid;  thou¬ 
sand  satisfied  customers.  J.  P.  LEHMAN,  R.  8, 
York,  Pa. 


CANDRE  one-section  of  Mammoth  incubator, 
price  $45.  ARTHUR  C.  WAITE,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Irish  cobbler  and  Northern  Spy  po¬ 
tatoes,  also  disk  harrow*  or  spring  lever  drag. 
JOHN  HAZELTON,  Paramus  Road,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


TRY  A  SAMPLE  cup  of  Story’s  pure  maple 
cream;  the  most  delicious  product  made  from 
maple  sap;  send  35c  and  receive  by  mail  a 
full  10-ounce  cup  of  maple  cream  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  35  cents  discount  on  your  first  or¬ 
der  for  one  dozen  10-ounce  cups.  L.  L.  STORY, 
B-51,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Buffalo  robe  in  first-class  condition: 

for  particulars  address  WARREN  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Express  harness  to  fit  1,500-lb.  horse, 
also  wanted  one  horse  cutaway  harrow.  J. 
GOSSER,  Bethel,  Route  2,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  A  litter  carrier  and  100  ft.  of 
straight  track.  J.  D.  MATHER,  Smethport, 
Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New1  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gal 
Ion  cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar:  in  5  or  11-lb.  palls,  30c  per  pound;  in- 
2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound,  f.o.b. 
Rupert,  Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH, 
Rupert,  Vt. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  bachelor,  Protestant,  good 
health,  employed  in  New  York  City,  wishes 
board  on  a  small  farm;  can  invest  as  partner: 
object  permanent  home  with  country  folks,  not 
a  money-making  proposition.  ADVERTISE  it 
6664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal..  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.19;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WOOL  socks  refooted,  toed  or  heeled:  sweaters 
repaired  or  altered.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63 
Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  second  cutting  Alfalfa; 
bargain.  B.  R.  HALL  &  SON,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third  pos¬ 
tal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — A  power  cultivator;  must  be  strong 
and  in  good  condition.  CORSON’S  NURSERIES, 
Avondale,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  capacity 
1.200  layers,  now  stocked  witli  1,000  good 
healthy  layers.  Colony  brooder  houses,  build¬ 
ings  modern,  in  excellent  condition,  coal-burn¬ 
ing  brooder  stoves.  Mammoth  incubators,  high 
and  grammar  school,  busses  pass  the  door; 
bread,  ice,  milk  and  papers  delivered  daily  at 
door;  mail  delivered  at  door;  electric  lights 
and  telephone  available;  20  minutes  from  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. ;  everything  sold  at  the  door. 
Address  DR.  R.  II.  THOMAS,  Route  1,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  J. 


ONE  of  the  best  108-acre  farms  in  the  grape 
belt  of  the  Finger  Lake  region;  in  town  of 
Pultney,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  enough  the 
lake  so  the  early  frosts  does  no  harm;  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water;  buildings,  stock 
and  tools;  easily  worth  the  selling  price.  WM. 
SMITH,  Owner,  R.  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-ace  poultry  and  grain  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  near  llacketts- 
tOwn  and  Budd  Lake,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ;  7-room 
house,  poultry  houses  for  600  layers,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings;  fruit  of'  all  kind.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  witli  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ANY  envelope  bearing  postage  stamps  liefore 
1872  In  bureau,  desk,  trunk,  attic?  Will  pay 
lc  to  $10  each,  or  more,  according  to  variety. 
FRED  NORTHRUP,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  cleaning  approaches;  don’t  burn  en¬ 
velopes  with  stamps  50  years  old;  write  me; 
best  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


LAMBS  WITHOUT  WORMS 


“For  50 
Years 

I  have  been 
breeding  sheep 

—using  the  same  pastures.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  lamb  losses  from  worms.  I 
used  everything  under  the  sun  but  nothing  proved  dependable.  When  I 
started  to  feed  WORMIX,  I  had  300  sheep,  including  120  lambs,  most  of  them 
registered,  and  I  was  having  lots  of  trouble. 

I  gave  the  flock  access  to  it.  They  started  right  in  to  doctor  themselves.  I  was 
impressed  with  this  ease  of  feeding  it  and  also  with  the  low  cost— only  about 
half  what  I  was  paying  for  ready  mixed  preparations. 

My  sheep  and  lambs  improved  rapidly  and  now  are  in  better  condition  than 
any  I  ever  had.  There  isn’t  a  sign  of  a  stomach  worm  in  the  flock.  Wormix  has 
proved  the  best  remedy  of  all  I  have  tested  in  my  50  years  of  sheep  breeding.” 

HARLEY  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


WORMIX  not  only  eradicates  the  worms;  it  also  prevents  rein¬ 
festation.  Your  sheep  doctor  themselves — no  trouble — no  dosing. 


Sheep  on  Mr.  Sherman’s  Farm,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


WORMIX  is  ECONOMICAL —  you  simply  mix  15  pounds  of  this  concentrated,  medicated  salt  with 
85  pounds  of  common  salt  and  have  100  pounds  of  the  best  worm  remedy  on  the  market— saves, 
you  over  HALF  THE  COST  of  ready-mixed  preparations.  Why  pay  drug  prices  for  salt  or  other, 
heavy  fillers  when  you  can  mix  your  own  and  SAVE  HALF  and  besides  have  a  far  better  remedy^  > 

Solve  your  worm  troubles  with  WORMIX — fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  whatever; 
quantity  you  want — we  ship  it  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  You  take  no  risk  —  WORMIX, 
is  guaranteed — money  back  if  it  fails  to  please.  Just  as  good  for  hogs,  goats,  cattle 
and  horses  as  for  sheep. 

PRrPAIi)  (  One  15  lb.  package  — enough  to  make  lOO  lbs.  $  3.50 

doii^cc  4  Four  15  Ib.lpackages— enough  to  make  400  lbs.  13.00 

PRICES  (  One  90  lb.  package  — enough  to  make  600  lbs.  18.00 

West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada  add  6c  a  pound  to  these  prices. 

IVO-SAN  LABORATORY  (Sidney  R.Feil,  Prop.)  218  Prospect  Ave.,  Dept.  18,  Cleveland 
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\  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
pass  through 
CEL-O-GLASS  ! 


Glass  Stops  Them  —  So  Do  f 
“So-Called  Glass  Substitutes* 


Flood  your  chicken  houses 
and  scratch  sheds  with  the 
valuable  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
the  sun  all  Winter  long,  and 
increase  your  poultry  profits 
by  using  unbreakable  CEL-O- 
GLASS  in  place  of  ordinary 
glass.  CEL-0 -GLASS  is  the 
only  commercially  accessible 
material  through  which  these 
rays  can  pass. 

The  action  of  Ultra-Violet 
rays  prevents  “weak  legs”  or 
rickets  in  young  chicks,  makes 
them  grow  faster  and  heal¬ 
thier  and  makes  hens  lay  more 
eggs. 

Plants  Need  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Cold  frames  and  hotbed  sash 
constructe  d  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS  provide  your  young 


plants  with  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Ultra-Violet  rays 
without  exposing  them  to  the 
weather.  CEL  O-GLASS 
frames  are  unbreakable  and 
light  in  weight,  and  save  la¬ 
bor  in  handling. 

Try  CEL-O-GLASS  for  your¬ 
self.  It  has  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  and  uses.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
the  genuine,  send  $5  for  trial 
roll  3  feet  wide  containing  40 
square  feet.  Only  one  trial 
roll  to  each  person.  Send  for 
free  book  No.  28,  and  sample. 

IMPORTANT 

If  you  expect.  CEL-O-GLASS  re¬ 
sults,  insist  on  the  genuine.  Re¬ 
member,  CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  only 
practical  material  through  which 
the  Ultra-Violet  rays  can  pass. 


Early  Hatching;  Use  of 
Lights 

1.  I  have  heard  some  say  that  in 
order  to  have  early  Fall  layers,  chick¬ 
ens  should  he  hatched  in  February  or 
March.  Others  have  said  that  chick¬ 
ens  hatched  in  February  or  March  be¬ 
gin  to  molt  early  and  do  not  lay  any 
earlier  than  others.  I  wish  to  raise 
150  to  200  chickens.  Would  it  pay  me 
to  send  away  for  chickens  and  use  a 
500-capacity  brooder,  or  hatch  the 
chickens  myself  and  leave  them  with 
their  mother?  2.  I  am  having  electric 
lights  put  in  my  houses  but  do  not 
know  how  I  should  use  them.  I  have 
read  many  articles  concerning  lights 
hut  they  have  been  experiments.  Are 
they  worth  the  trouble  and  expense? 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  c. 

1.  As  a  beginner,  I  think  that  you 
will  do  well  to  hatch  your  chicks  in 
April,  or  even  early  May.  You  will 
find  it  easier  to  raise  them  than  when 
hatched  out  of  the  natural  hatching 
season,  and  they  will  begin  laying  in 
early  Fall  if  properly  developed.  There 
are  some  advantages  in  having  chicks 
hatched  earlier,  but  there  are  draw¬ 
backs  also.  I  don’t  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  either  hatch  or  purchase 
chicks;  that  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
you  have  no  sitting  fowls  and  no  in¬ 
cubator,  your  initial  investment  will 
be  less  if  you  purchase  day-old  chicks. 
A  500-chick  capacity  brooder  stove  will 
care  for  from  200  to  300  chicks  and 
they  will  do  better  if  not  kept  in  larger 
flocks  than  that. 

2.  Lighting  of  poultry-houses  has 

passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is 
accepted  as  a  profitable  practice  when 
enough  fowls  in  suitable  condition  for 
laying  are  kept.  m.  b.  d. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

89  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

CEL-O-GLASS 

PATENTS  PENDING 


TOCKTON 


No  Embargo— Absolutely  Healthy 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  embargo  on  Stockton  Baby  Chicks 
because  they  come  from  healthy  flocks,  and  were  hatched  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  sanitary  hatchery  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  owner— 
an  experienced  baby  chick  man. 

We  positively  guarantee  our  ('hicks  to  reach  you  safely  and  full 
count.  They  will  mature  early  and  lay  persistently,  because  they  are 
bred  right  and  hatched  right. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  latest  prices  on  S.  C.  White  leohorns  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks.  Anconas  and 
Black  Minorcas.  Can  ship  March  10,  11,  17  and  18. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Baby  Chicks 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  tree-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  they  Jar  e  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  .you  want  them.  100  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
a  Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings 

flocks — carefully  mated 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 15c  100 — $14.00 

Bark’s  Barred  Bocks  &  Owen’s  B.  I.  Beds... 19c  100 — $18.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19c  100— $18.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c  100— $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Bunner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — -$30.00 

Assorted  chicks  11c. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Cold  Incubator  Cellar 

I  have  a  new  incubator  cellar  16  ft. 
8  in.  square  by  (>  ft  S  in.  deep,  which  is 
so  cold  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  make  it  warmer  when  venti¬ 
lated  enough  to  insure  pure  air  when 
incubator  lamps  are  lighted.  The 
ceiling  above  is  the  floor  of  a  cold 
room  with  8-in.  timbers  underneath. 
The  entrance  is  through  the  floor  from 
above.  The  cellar  floor  is  cemented. 
There  are  four  cellar  sash  windows, 
two  on  the  north  end  and  two  on  the 
east  side.  One  on  the  east  side  is 
used  for  ventilation,  the  other  three 
being  close  blinded  and  the  pits  cov¬ 
ered  for  winter.  The  temperature  has 
been  as  low  as  34  degrees,  from  that 
up  to  42  degrees  above  when  the  lamps 
of  four  390-egg  incubators  are  lighted. 
With  the  temperature  at  about  40  de¬ 
grees  the  oil  smell  is  decidedly  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  a  common  lamp  will  not 
burn  as  it  should  when  4  ft.  from  the 
floor.  I  am  operating  one  large  hot- 
water  incubator  without  any  trouble 
so  far  except  that  I  cannot  air  the 
eggs  at  turning  time.  Have  you  any 
definite  information  to  give  or  sug¬ 
gestion  to  offer  that  will  materially 
help  me  in  preventing  the  walls  of  this 
cellar  from  throwing  off  the  pro¬ 
nounced  chill  which  it  does?  It  was 
built  about  October  15  to  30  last.  Do 
you  think  that  seasoning  will  have  any 
favorable  effect?  The  material  is  8 


DA  D  v  LEGHORNS,  12c 

DAD  I  U  Mil  LAD  s.  C.  B.  ROCKS,  14c 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  15c,  and  Mixed.  lOe.  Special  Prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Bred- 
to-La.v  stock.  100’S  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  F,  B.  LEISTER,  MeAllstervllle,  I’a. 


/-If  If/Tf/f  Best  Quality  Barron  and  Free 
1,0. 1.U1VS  Farm  Range  selected  Utility. 

S  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Well  Bred  Barred P.  Rocks.  No  culls  or  mixed  chicks.  We 
guarantee  sat.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Milleratown,  P». 


C  H  I  C  K  s 

Barred  Rocks,  14e;  W.  Leghorns,  12e;  Mixed,  10c.  100* 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

N.  J.  Ehrenxollor  -  McAliatervllte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  $1 6  per  100 

Bar  Rock.  $18.  April  delivery.  Incubators  &  Brood¬ 
ers.  Free  catlg.  HUMMER'S  HATCHERY,  Frenchtown,  H.J. 


c  II  I  C  K  S 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  OHAS.  TAYLOK,  Liberty,  N. 
Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  Use  Egg-type  stock, 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnysfde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


f  Hlf  KS  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks  Frlees. 

Six  leading  breeds.  Price  list  and  catalog 

free.  Neacopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Light  Brahma  Breeding  Cockerels,  95  each. 

STEWART  KINNETZ  Chittenango'Sta..  N.  Y. 


WE  HATCH  OUR  OWN  CHICKS 

from  pure-bred, selectedstock.  Carefullyculled 
and  bred  for  egg  production.  We  have  only 
one  grade  of  chicks — the  best  we  can  produce. 

Price*  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

While.  Brown,  Buff  Legherns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00 
Anconas,  Blk.  Minoreas,  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00 
S.C.&R.  C.  Reds.  Bd.  &  Buff 

Rocks,  Wb.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00 

Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Wh.  Orpingtons  $18.  per  100 
Heavy  Broileos.  .  .  $13.  per  100 
Odds  and  Ends  .  ",  $10.  per  100 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on 
orders  of  500  and  -1000.  Ref.:  Prairie 
Depot  National  Bank.  Catalog  free,  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth 
down  books  order 

Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 

Box  257  :  :  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 


in.  of  concrete.  f.  h.  s. 

Orleans,  Mass. 

I  do  not  understand  why  an  incu¬ 
bator  cellar  built  as  yours  is  should 
give  any  trouble  from  lack  of  ventila¬ 
tion  and  excessively  low  temperature. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  ventilating 
shaft  extending  from  near  the  floor 
up  through  the  room  and  roof  above 
would  give  better  satisfaction  in  car¬ 
rying  off  the  fumes  of  the  lamps,  with¬ 
out  admitting  the  very  cold  air  of 
Winter  days.  Such  a  shaft  might  be 
cheaply  made  of  matched  boards  and 
would  probably  serve  its  purpose  better 
than  a  metal  one  would.  So  far  as 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS^” 

Chicks,  #18  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs,  SIO.  855?  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 


airing  the  eggs  when  turning  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
Eggs  will  hatch  as  .well,  or  better,  if 
not  cooled,  as  was  formerly  the  prac¬ 
tice.  They  will  become  sufficiently 


Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred  cooled  ill  tile  Ordinary  process  of  turn 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Oept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J.  [  mg.  M.  B.  D. 


chicks  that  Write  for 


pay  you — quickly  !  free00*1 

The  Kerr  Lively  Chicks  you  buy  now 
will  be  heavy  layers  in  five  months.  Our 
booklet,  “How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you 
how  to  get  these  quick  returns.  We’ll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request. 

Such  splendid  records  are  certain  with 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  They  come  from  stock 
bred  for  heavy  production.  Every  one 
carefully  selected.  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  is  |  guaranteed. 

Write  for  the  chick-raising  book  and 
“The  Poultry  Outlook  for  1925”  FREE, 
together  with  our  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  AssociationJ 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BABY  C  H IX 

Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Postpaid  prices  per  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  $22  $100 

Barred  Rock  30  140 

Jersey  Giant  45  200 

Leghorn  Eight-Week  Pullets  $125  $600 

Newtown  hatched  —  Free  Range  — 
Positively  NO  White  Diarrhoea- 
Proven  Old  Hen  Leghorn  Breeders. 
Not  a  300-egg  Strain,  JUSTA 
Strain  that  will  improve  your  Profits. 
We  can  Prove  it  too — ask  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalog.  We  give  what 
The  It.  N.-Y.  wants  customers  to 
get  “Justa  Square  Deal." 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  629  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


aOUTljW 

Poultry 


F<y0  Discount 

ff  On  orders 
before  Mar.  I, 
with  85%  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaeed  30davs 
before  shipment. 


Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 


GET  OUR 
CATALOG 


WHITE  LEGHORNS -Tancred-Hollywood- 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
250-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS- Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS-Best  dark. 

I  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personallysuperviseall  breeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 


J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


Chicks—  Hatching  Eggs 

from  I  yy,-  D.  Tested [certified  males  1  $35  perbundreil  to  May  15 
I  W.  D.  Tested  certified  henj  /  $20  perhtui.  after  May  15 
frnm  f  W-  D.  Tested  certified  males  1  $20  per  hundred  to  May  15 
l  Selected  Breeders  j  $15  per  bun.  after  May  15 


Order  from  this  ad  and  avoid  delay 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Quality  Chicks  for  1 925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

*5.00 

*  9.50 

*18.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

5  50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Anconas 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circula  r and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


\ 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREIGHT  PAID 


f  investigate  before  you  buy.  Incubator  made 
of  Redwood  covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Double 
wails  with  air  space  between.  Every  joint  lapped 
with  galvanized  iron.  Strongest  and  most  durable 

incubator  that  can 
bo  made.  Deep  chick 
nursery,  self  regulat¬ 
ing.  Hot  water  heat. 
Copper  Tanks,  in 
both  Incubators  and 
brooders. 


140  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
260  Egg  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
140  Egg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  22.95 
260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 
You  can  use  the  machine  for  SO  days  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  return 
freight  charges.  Both  machines  shipped  complete 
with  all  fixtures.  Set  up  ready  to  use.  Write  for 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  87  Racine, Wis. 
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Official  Record  Strains 
that  are  KNOWN  to  lay 

Not  what  we  say,  but  what  Official  Contest 
Records  prove.  Strains  that  have  produced 
White  Leghorn  Stars  like  306-egg  Keystone 
Maid  and  301-egg  Lady  Victory; 291-egg  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Champion  Liberty  Belle;  the  famous  Red 
winner  Red  Rose;  our  1923  21  N.  A.  Champion 
Barred  Rock  Priscilla  Rock  and  a  host  of  other 
individual  and  pen  champions. 

Save  years  of  experimenting  —  gain  a 
quarter  century  of  progress— with 

PEDIGREED  PROTECTED  CHICKS 

From  World’s  Champion  Big  Layers 

Our  All  -  Star  300-Egg  Matings  include  full 
daughters  of  306-egg  Keystone  Maid  and  301- 
egg  Lady  Victory.  Supply  is  limited— write 
quick  for  Special  Circular  explaining  our  new 
plan  of  guaranteeing  not  only  safe  arrival  of 
these  and  other  Pedigreed,  Protected  Chicks, 
but  also  that  the  chicks  will  live  thereafter. 

Booking  orders  now  for  immediate 
and  specified  deliveries  on 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 

Fine  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  - 
Leghorns.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes — 

and  also  our  Triple  A,  Double  A  and  A  strain 
chicks — superior  in  egg-  Mlj| 

Profitable 
Poultry 


71 

M 

4 


M 
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laying  to  most  farms’ 
best.  Get  your  order 
in  NOW— don’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Write  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen”— FREE  ! 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Known 


ITT  I  I  I  I  IT  I 


“1983  eggs” 

Lord  Farms  Jan.  25,  1925 

Gentlemen :  Your  strain  of  Leghorns 
make  good.  My  flock  of  1 04  hens 
averaged  for  the  year  /  924 ,  from  Jan. 
1st  to  Jan.  1st,  1925,  198.5  eggs 
apiece,  the  highest  reported  record  for 
Hardin  County,  Ohio.  The  eggs  usually 
weigh  about  27  ounces  to  the  dozen  and 
have  one  hen  that  laid  a  3-4-ounce  egg 
most  of  last  year.  I  think  they  are 
pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Very  truly  yours.  Rev.  T.  E.  Dailey. 

Our  Price  for  Grade  A  Chicks  is 

$28  per  100  or  $270  per  1,000 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

80-r>age  Illustrated  Book  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


2Yr  fllri  Wild  T nmc  Handsome— Reasonable— Stamp. 

II.-UIU  ullU  iOUlS  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lukens  Oxford,  Pa. 

SP.  Annnnoe  Baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs  and  eocker- 

.  U.  HIILUHdb  els.  6E0.  K.  BOWDISH  ISsperance,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs for  hateitlbv&us  stock: 

Mrs.  N.  W.  C.  Gibbons  Ruute  4  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

OT~!  i  llc  Up-  c.  o.  i). 

a  *  -A-  s'  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 

horns  and  Mixed.  20th  year,  100$  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Heavy  weight,  heavy  laying  strain.  The  kind  that 
wins  ribbons.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

Arthur  E.  Perrine,  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Lock  Box  2 

THE  KENT  BARRED  R 0CKS  gj*  Chick‘ 

Have  lead  the  Vineland  Contest  all  winter.  Cockerels 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Although  it  is  still  Winter  officially, 
the  few  days  of  really  mild  weather  the 
latter  part  of  February  reminded  us  that 
Spring  is  imminent  and  the  fanner  be¬ 
gins  to  get  his  plans  into  more  definite 
shape  for  the  coming  season.  In  some 
parts  of  New  Jersey  plowing  is  already 
being  done  and  many  growers  are  more 
interested  in  what  their  competitors  in 
neighboring  States  to  the  south  of  them 
expect  to  do  than  in  present  market  con¬ 
ditions.  A  recent  survey  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Federated  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  among  county  agents  and 
others  in  southern  early  potato  districts 
to  determine  the  probable  acreage  of  po¬ 
tatoes  indicate  an  acreage  of  possibly  5 
or  10  per  cent  below  normal  in  the  Vir- 
ginia-Maryland-iNorth  Carolina  district. 
This  indicates  a  much  smaller  yield  than 
last  year,  assuming  the  1925  crop  is 
normal,  as  the  yield  per  acre  was  un¬ 
usually  large  in  1924.  It  also  seems  that 
the  Southern  Texas  Bermuda  onion  acre¬ 
age  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
last  year  instead  of  10  per  cent  more  as 
reported  earlier  in  the  season.  Low  tem¬ 
peratures  have  delayed  the  crop.  As  to 
present  market  conditions,  there  has  been 
a  general  weakness  in  New  York  and 
other  markets  as  well  as  in  nearly  all 
northern  grown  vegetables  which  are  now 
being  marketed  from  storage.  The  New 
York  market  has  been  liberally  supplied 
with  onions,  counting  stocks  already  on 
hand,  and  with  a  dull  market  prices  eased 
off  with  .$2.75  a  sack  about  top  on  best 
yellow  varieties,  either  eastern  or  west¬ 
ern  grown.  The  potato  market  has  also 
been  very  dull,  in  fact  the  market  was 
practically  demoralized.  As  many  as  361 
carloads,  including  those  broken,  were 
on  track  in  the  yards  at  one  time,  too 
many  to  handle  to  advantage  even  in 
New  York.  Even  new  crop  Bermuda 
potatoes  moved  slowly.  Middle  western 
shipments  of  old  cabbage,  especially  in 
Wisconsin,  have  been  comparatively  light, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the  situation 
in_  Nevv  York.  The  market  was  well  sup¬ 
plied,  in  fact  too  well  supplied  to  main¬ 
tain  existing  price  levels  and  lower  prices 
ruled.  New  cabbage  from  the  South  also 
weakened  until  it  hardly  paid  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  York  State  old  cabbage  sold 
generally  75c  to  $1  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Virginia  and  other  southern  spinach  eased 
off,  but  mushrooms  were  in  lighter  re¬ 
ceipt,  market  active  and  prices  advanced 
30  to  40e  per  3-lb.  basket,  the  best  rang¬ 
ing  $1.35  to  $1.75  a  basket.  There  was 
no  material  change  in  the  apple  market. 
Greenings  have  been  moving  fairly  well 
under  scarcity  and  a  slight  improvement 
in  prices  was  reported.  Prices  in  general 
are  considerably  above  last  year,  Bald¬ 
wins  selling  generally  from  $1  to  $2  and 
McIntosh  $2  to  $4  above  year  ago  prices. 
The  few  fancy  Kieffer  pears  offered  sold 
readily.  Florida  strawberries  are  becom¬ 
ing  quite  a  factor  in  the  market,  and,  of 
course,  citrus  fruits.  South  American 
fruits  are  being  more  freely  offered,  the 
Argentine  products  especially  arriving  in 
good  condition.  Bartlett  pears,  Elberta 
peaches,  plums  and  grapes  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruits  received.  Fancy  peaches,  32 
in  a  box,  sold  at  $5  to  $6,  boxes  of  plums 
with  40  in  a  box  ranged  $3.50  to  $5,  and 
white  grapes  sold  at  $4  to  $5  for  20  lbs. 

b.  w.  S. 
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Circular 


W.  H.  B.  Kent  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Tom  Barron  W.  Leghorn..  $13  per  100 
Rocks,  $14  per  100:  Reds,  $15  per  100 
W.  Rocks,  $11  per  100;  m’x,  $10  per  100 

ORDER  NOW.  CSoyd  Niemond,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


YI  A  TPUIMr  Urvrvc  From  Trapnested  S.  C.  White 
Uh  *  UniixVl  LJ-go  Leghorns.  Official  records  up 
to  258.  Circular.  LEROY  WILCOX,  Speonk,  L.  i.,  N.Y. 

VAN  WINKLE’S 

EgrgS,  Chicks.  Circ.  II.  w.  YIN  WINKLE.  I’andtn,  New  York 


fiza.  value  BABY  CHICKS 
EVERY  ONE  ACCREDITED 


4MLITV 


We  are  members  of  the  Ohio  Accred¬ 
ited  Chick  Association — this  means 
all  birds  in  our  breeding  flocks  have 
been  culled,  banded  and  approved  by 
inspectors  of  ,the  Ohio  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Every  chick 
must  be  as  advertised. 

Write  tor  BIG  FREE  POULTRY  MANUAL 

Ohls  Poultry  Yards  &  Hatcheries 

DEPT.  192,  MARION.  OHIO 

Si&yaE  BABY  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  s«leeted, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vihert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  $*>  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
iSUO  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular.  RED-W.FARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

COD  At  Farmer’s  prices.  Quart — 75e;  Gal. — $2, 
LIVER  Delivered,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

O  I  L  8.  8.  KLEIN  Fairfield,  N.  J. 

r.um  If  Q  JOe  each  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B. 
Ulliuna  Rocks,  Mix.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots- 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  All  free  range  stock.  Cir 
eular  free.  T.  i.  Ell  KENZELLEK,  Mcill.tcrvllle, 


Health  means  Wealth! 

Keep  Your  Flock 
in  Money-making  Health 

Avoid  risk  of  disease — prevent  costly 
losses — use  sweet,  wholesome  feed  that 
you  know  is  pure. 


Ji 


Sanitation  means  health — clean  quarters, 
right  care,  pure,  icholesomc  feed — that’s  the  key 
to  poultry  profit.  Of  greatest  importance  in  any 
feeding  plan  is  meat  and  bone  that  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  free  from  any  taint.  You  can  be 
sure  of  this  when  you  use 

DIAMOND  PICK 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 

This  high-quality  product  contains  45  to  50% 
protein — ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  practi¬ 
cally  no  fibre.  The  quality  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  Diamond  Pick  and  the  care  and  skill  in  making  are 
just  as  vital  as  the  liberal  percentage  of  protein — the  amount 
of  protein  alone  does  not  in  itself  determine  the  value. 

Diamond  Pick,  the  highest  quality  meat  and  bone  scrap, 
is  made  in  our  own  up-to-date  sanitary  factory  under  con¬ 
stant,  rigid  inspection.  Only  clean  selected  meat  and  hone, 
tresli  and  sweet,  goes  into  the  scrap  which  is  thoroughly 
cooked  in  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  the  grease, 
then  ground  to  a  meal  of  Hie  right  size  for  mixing  in  the 
mash.  After  grinding  it  is  thoroughly  screened  to  take  out 
any  foreign  matter.  Then  it  is  sacked  and  shipped. 

There  is  no  refuse  material,  no  dead  or  tainted  stock, 
no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  tankage  or  filler  to  carry  disease 
danger,  no  splinters,  glass,  iron,  wire  stubs  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  to  cause  injury. 

PROVE  THE  QUALITY  BY  A  TRIAL 

J " s,i  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps  and  learn  for  your- 
sell:  how  superior  it  is — and  at  no  higher  price  than  many  inferior 
grades;  Ask  your  own  dealer  who  should  have  it  in  stock.  If  he 
can  t  supply  you 

ORDER  A  TRIAL  BAG  TODAY  for  $4.00,  FREIGHT  PAID 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland,  Virginia. 

After  you  have  given  it  a  test,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  we 
will  return  your  money.  You  can't  lose — you  will  learn  what  qual¬ 
ity  in  meat  and  bone  scrap  means  in  results.  Write  today. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  M.  F.  PICK,  Prop. 

142- 146- A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


100  LBS.  NET 


Atlan's 

F  DIAMOND  PICK  £ 
1 


SCRAPS 


Manufactured  by 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.  f 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.- 


FEED 

DEALERS! 

Write 

for 

Samples 

and 

Interesting 

offer 


Mansfield 

Chickto  wn 


,  Mass 


6  c  Ac  vV?  4?  B  tf  V  &  I Sc.  “  9  J  % 


ORDER  your  chicks  shipped  from  Mansfield,  the  Baby  Chick  Town.  That's 
where  “Better  Chicks”  are  popping  from  the  shells  every  day  and  every 
hour.  No  embargo  and  no  disease  —  no  danger  and  no  risk.  Get  our  low  prices 
and  figure  how  much  farther  your  money  goes  here. 

We  can  fill  small  or  large  orders  for  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns  and  Brown  Leghorns.  All  chicks  shipped 
prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  A  licensed  'veterinarian  has  given 
Mansfield  Hatchery  a  Certificate  of  Health.  There’s  no  embargo  on  “Better 
Chicks.” 

Write  for  Price  List  and  FREE  CATALOG  which  pictures  our  big  plant  and 
dozens  of  successful  flocks  raised  by  Mansfield  customers.  Send  for  it  today 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

1 204  School  Street,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


C<xg/e  A test 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/* 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  TOO  300  500  1,000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _ _  $  700.  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  G.  and  R.  C.  Reds _  8.00  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes. . 8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas _ _ _  11.00  21.00  61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not accredited) — Light  10c;  Heavy  12c.  TERMS-CASH.  Future 
orders  10$  down.  Balance  10 days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100$  Live 
Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Banks  References. 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 


iVAV-W  TRAPNESTED  ------- 

\  Barred  Rocks  ■: 

>  PULLETS  -  COCKERELS  HENS  -  COCKS  *[ 
A  Mail  Order  Auction  J 

Our  entire  stock  for  sale  to  you  at  your  own  ? 
figure.  Write  for  circular  giving  details.  ? 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md.  ji 


HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

$8  per  100;  $70  per  1.000,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mar- 
cy  Strain  cockerels  and  hatching  eggs, 

J.  G.  MEYEli  West  Willington,  Conn. 

OU  I  O  If  C  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c. 

O  Mixed,  10c,  Special  .prices 
onouuand  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed..  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MeAII»ter»llle,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 

100%  live  delivery  to  frour  Postoffice. 

If  you  are  after  good  chlx  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Boi  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fininobc  Both  Pearl  and  White,  $1.50  each. 
UUlIICdo  s.  A.  Everett,  Flomington,  N.  J.  It.  I).  No.  1 

"WHITE  HOLLAND  Turlioy« 

Prize  Winning  breeding  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  Direc¬ 
tions  .for  raising  by  successful  breeder.  Peldn  Duck 
Eggs.  Hunawaiia  Farms.  Mlddlcfleld,  <>.  R.  o.  Ho.  3 

Bourbon  Red  Tom  TURKEY  For  Sale 


J.  O.  SIlALfJHNESSY 


R.  0.  2 


Naugatuck,  Conn. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS !  I 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Oarneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  I 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

f Allstan  Sqnab  Ca„  |&.?ton!cmass: 


Cockerels.  Best  of 
•ceding,  type  and 

Lorraine,  N.Y, 


Big  Husky  Columbian  Wyandotte 

C»kn>,  $8  and  $4.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms 

llimhn  ,J,Kht  Brahma  Kggs,  $2  setting. 

JUIIIUU  w.  c.  Hunter  East  and  Oak  Vineland,  N.  J. 

U/hite  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Etrgs,  from  A-l 
"  matings,  $2—15;  $5-60;  $10-100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  T ROFKANO,  Spsrrowhn.lt,  Ji*»  York 
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PINE  TREE 


Here  is  where  the  shipment  of  day-old  chicksjjriginated 
33  years  ago. 

Never  have  we  had  finer,  sturdier,  healthier  chicks  than  arenow 
pushing  their  way  out  of  the  shells  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000 
weekly.  They  are  not  merely  purebred  but  are  bred  for  produc¬ 
tion  from  stock  selected  and  mated  by  a  licensed  poultry  judge. 
You  can’t  buy  better  Utility  chicks  at  our  prices,  high  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Place  your  orders  now  for  March  and  April  deliveries  in 
order  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  shipping  dates  can  be  arranged 
for. 

Our  chicks  come  from  disease  free  flocks  on  open  range  and  aie 
hatched  in  strictly  sanitary  modern  incubators  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  our  manager.  We  can  ship  chicks  anywhere  at  any 
time.  We  guarantee  you  safe  arrival  and  full  count.  You  take  no 
risk  in  ordering  Pine  Tree  Chicks  backed  by  our  33  years  of  ex¬ 
perience 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  WHITE  ROCKS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  ANCONAS 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

Write  today  for  late  price  lists  and  free  chick  book.  Place  your  order 
now  to  secure  prompt  March  and  April  deliveries.  We  can  slap  chicks 
into  any  state  up  to  1,200  miles.  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
All  shipments  prepaid  by  parcel  post. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  OTHERS,  WHY  NOT  BUY  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 
THIS  YEAR.  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  ARE  OUR  TRADE-MARK. 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

“  The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 
JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner 


^Member  of 


OUAUTVlSERYlCE 


Be  Sure  of  these 
by  Sending 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$  85.00 

$165.00 

5.25 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

25.00 

120.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

9.00 

17.50 

35.00 

170.00 

330.00 

March  chicks  make  early  Summer  broilers— early  Fall  layers— early  profits.  But  you  must 
lave  chicks  from  stock  that  is  right— no  chance  to  replace  unsatisfactory  chicks  after  they  are 
frown.  So  be  sure  of  your  chicks  at  the  start. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  will  surely  satisfy  you  because  they  are  all  hatched  from  the 
niskv,  purebred,  heavy-laying  fowls  that  alone  compose  Rosemont’s  qualified  Breeding  Flocks 
the  demand  is  heavy,  however,  and  you  should  order  promptly.  Note  these  moderate  prices  and 
ircter  direct  from  this  ad,  specifying  date  of  shipment  desired. 

Chicks- 

White,  Black  Leghorns  . - 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  .  »-2o 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  5-50 

White  Wyandottes  . «-5(J 

White  Rocks  . .  •  •  •  •  • 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified).  9.00 

Shipped  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Pull  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
money  order  with  your  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— FREE— that  tells  all  about  the  Rose- 
nont  breeding  flocks,  the^  care  in  hatching,  the  large  incubators.  Shows  24-inch  picture  of  poultry 
-dant  and  describes  the  nine  popular  Rosemont  breeds.  Booking  April  and  May  delivenes. 

There  is  no  embargo  against  Rosemont  Chicks.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  with  your  order. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  


Enclose  check  or 


i5o,o{o  CHICKS  '925  gw^wrwiaDCHiciK 


Best  Breeds 


Lowest  Prices 

$13.00  Per  100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -- 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  1  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  If -00 

Buff  Rocks  If.OJJ  »« 

Broilers  12.00  „ 

1000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 
1923  -2116  Eggs  at  Storrs.  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 
1924—1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15th  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


the  farm.  From  healthy  flocks  bred 

for  better  bbb  laying  qualities.  Per¬ 
sonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 
service.  1 004  live  delivery.  Prepaid. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 
Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it  row. 

Van  Wert  Hatcheries,  Rout#  R.c4  V»n  Wort,  Ohio. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


USHER'S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion;  we  do  not  push  our  breeders  for  eggs, 
then  sell  baby  chicks  as  a  by-product;  our 
flock  is  managed  throughout  the  whole  year 
to  produce  the  best  quality  Red  chicks  that 
can  he  produced  in  quantity;  send  for  booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER.  JR.,  Box  R.  Grafton,  Mass.; 

Telephone  Grafton  77. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  stock  I  imported*?  Rec¬ 
ords  262  to  313  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apaluehln,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

1,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

now  laying  50^  ;  150  cocks  and  cockerels.  Fine,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds.  Not  a  case  of  Roup  all  Winter  and  an 
egg  average  of  over  since  November  1st.  No  better 
Barred  Rocks  can  be  bought  at  any  price.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  Also  hatching  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  6-8-week  pullets,  pens,  trios,  etc, 

W1BERY  POULTRY  FARM,  Neshanic.  N.  J.  R.  D.  2 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Fens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N  Y. 

_  _  _  m  nv-mm-mr  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S13  per 

PlDV  fHlY  100.  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per 

DilD  I  LrfllA  100.  S.  C.  R.  Reds.  *16 

per  100.  Broilers  or  Mixed, 
SI  1  per  100.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
100^  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R  D.  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

I  K I  I  V  C  A  DMC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
LilLL  I  T  Alvlflj  White  Leghorns,  Chicks'lxocK 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282  -306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr'ive  circ.  B.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  26,  1925. 

February  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone;  Class  1. 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85 ;  Class  30,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2. SO ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.42 

Good  to  choice . 36  @  .39 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .35 

Packing  stock . 16  @  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .  .$0.25%@$0.26 

Average  run . 25  @  .25 

Skims  . 14  @  .20 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.40@$0.41 

Medium  to  good . 35 @  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best...  .37@  .38 

Gathered,  best . 34  @  .35 

Common  to  good . 30@  .33 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.43@$0 

Common  to  good . 32 @ 

Chickens,  best . 36@ 

Fair  to  good  . .26@j 

Roosters . 19  @ 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs.  . . 47@ 

6  to  7  lbs . 41@ 

Small  and  slips . 30(7? 

Docks . 20@: 

Geese  . 15  @ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz.. .  .  10.00@12 
9  to  10  lbs .  S>50@10 

7  to  8  lbs . *. . 6.50@  8 

Culls .  1.50@  4 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.1S@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .17 

Culls . 08  @  .13 

Lambs,  head .  8.00@14.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17@  .24 

40  to  100  lbs . 11  @  .13 

Heavy  . 06@  .10 

.  .  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $  S.00@$9.75 

Bulls .  4.25@  0.25 

Cows .  2.50@  4.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 16.00@17.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@12.00 

Sheep .  5.00@  9.00 

Iambs  . 15.00@18.25 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.10@$0, 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  .  6.00@  8. 

New,  in  ^-bbl.  basket.  .  .  .  1.25@  1. 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.25@  1. 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.00@  1. 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches.  .  6.00@10. 

Chicory,  bbl .  3.00@  3. 

Cucumbers,  bu . 6.00@10. 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  5. 

Eearol,  bbl . 3.00@  3 

Kale,  bbl . . . 1.00@  1 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00@  4. 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  2.00@  4. 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00@  3 

Parsley,  bbl . 4.00@10. 

Peas,  bu .  2.50@  7 

Peppers,  bu . 3.00@  5, 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00@  2. 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.50@  5. 

'Spinach,  bbl.  .  < .  2.00@  4. 

Squash,  bbl .  1.00@  2. 

String  beans,  bu . . .  1.00@  2 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2.50@  7. 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.60@  1. 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  3.00@  4, 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . $3.25@$3. 

'State,  150-lb.  sack  . 1.50@  1 

Maine,  100  lbs . I .  1.15@  1 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7. 

Ben  Davis .  2.50@  4. 

Greening .  4.00(77  8. 

McIntosh  . 4.50@12. 

Spy  .  5.00@10. 

iStayman  .  5.00@  6. 

York  .  4.00@  7. 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box . 5.50@  6. 

Grapefruit,  box .  1.50@  6, 

Kumquats,  qt . 08@ 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@  7. 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. . .  .25@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav,  No.  1, -Timothy . $25.50@$26 

No  2  .  23.50@  24. 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23. 

Straw,  Rye .  18.00@  19. 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk.  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . Id 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . H 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.51@$0.52 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  .  .  .  . . 

Roasting  chickens . . 

Ducks,  lb . . .  • 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  bead . 

Cabbage,  lb . . 

Cucumbers,  each  . . . 20@ 


.38 

.70 


GROVE  LAWN 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

.A.S  we  aim  to  breed  only  the  best,  our 
production  is  limited.  Every  cock  or 
cockerel  in  our  breeding  pens  is  ped¬ 
igreed  with  parentage  trap  nest  records 
of  from  260  to  301  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year. 

Every  hen,  cock  or  cockerel  used  by 
us  for  breeding  are  New  Jersey  cer¬ 
tified  and  blood  tested. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  highest  grade 
of  White  Leghorn  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  us  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARMS 
CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

We  purchased  from  the  Hollywood  Farms 
several  pedigreed  breeding  hens  with  records 
of  from  220  and  np  to  262  eggs,  including 
the  Storrs  Laying  Contest  winners,  seasons 
of  1921-22  and  1922-23,  highest  record  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  ever  entered  at  this  contest  up  to 
that  date,  official  records  up  to  277  eggs. 
We  mated  these  to  the  best  males  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms  had  to  offer,  from  304,  312 
and  328-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we 
can  furnish  breeding  cockerels,  trios  and 
mated  pens,  also  chicks  and  hatching  eggs, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Birds  free  from  white 
diarrhoea  or  contagious  diseases.  We  trap- 
nest — we  know.  A  trial  order  solicited.  Can 
refer  you  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers. 
Birds  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 
Mt,  Ephrain  New  Jersey 


,34@ 

.65  @ 

.45  @  .55 

,40@  .50 

.48(77  .55 

.35  @  .40 

,45@  .55 

.as  @  .64 
.15  @  .20 

.05 @  .08 

,10@  .20 
.04  @  .08 

.25 


Site.  IoVcj, 


She  loves  Sheppard’s  “Famous”  Anconas. 
They’re  heavy  whiter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs — and  the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  Shell 
out  eggs  on  free  range  and 

Jingle  Cash  in  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 

Have  captured  more  firsts  and  seconds  than 
combined  competitors  for  eighteen  consecu¬ 
tive  years  at 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 

My  100-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  how 
to  get  bigger  results  with  poultry.  It’s  free. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD,  Box  383,  Berea,  O. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

- FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 

Breaking  Aim  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 
Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 


|~»  U  |7  |7  Complete  plans  for 
r  lx  J-4  Hi  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and 

Rf  nriAC  All  chicks  from 
•  1.  HLl/3  free  range 
stock*  No  lights  used  on 
breeders.  15.000  chicks  weekly, 
beginning  March  3rd.  Book¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 
E.  c.  BROWN 

Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey 


'ZPoulth/'Jiu 


'arm 


Barron  White 

Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 

Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $13.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $D» 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  I  Box  40 

Cockerels,  Eggs,  Chix 

nested,  production-bred  S.  0.  W,  Leghorns.  State 
tested.  Member  M.  A.  C.  P.  B. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


4<3 


- LONE  ELM - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

5Iy  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  have  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  on  old  farm 
flocks  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex- 
hibitingat  State  Fair  has  accomplished  this. 
Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  280  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  |  IVE  DAY 

that  i_*a  y  ana  jt  rofitsi 

Free  range  breeders,  production  bred 
Descriptive  circular  on  request 

Salisbury  Mills  Stephen  Briindage  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Iiegliorn  Chicks  from 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  and 
BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Write  for  circular  and  prices  on  our  chicks  of  su¬ 
perior  merit.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.  J.  R.  0. 


,,aeouJ ^'-HOLLYWOOD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Cockerels  from  280-eggev,  mated  with  Hens  of  200- 
eggs  or  more.  Hatches  satisfactory  to  you.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  15  eggs— $4;  00  eggs— S7  ;  50  eggs — S11  ;  100 

eggs— $20.  Tom  and  Jerry  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L,  I  ,  N.Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barron  strain.  Bred 
for  size  and  production.  Baby  chicks,  the  strong, 
sturdy  kind,  at  !$16  per  100;  SISO  per  1,000.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park, N.Y. 


CZARY  c  White  Leghorns,  12c 

DAD  I  WlllunO  s  C  Brewn  Leghorns,  1 2c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
f>00  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN(Direct) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S  C.  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
12c;  Mixed,  10c,  100#  live  delivered  free.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular  free. 

MitchelTs  Poultry  Farm  R*  2  Millerstown,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield.  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


More  About  Cross  Breeding 
Poultry 

Could  you  give  us  some  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  cross-breeding  of  poultry? 
I  wish  to  know  what  breeds  are  best 
for  this  purpose,  in  bringing  up  the 
vitality  and  egg  production,  etc.  At 
present  we  have  800  Leghorns,  laying 
on  an  average  50  per  cent,  against 
usual  production  at  this  time  of  year, 
55  to  60  per  cent.  The  Leghorns  are 
either  playing  out  or  else  the  weather 
may  he  at  fault.  We  have  not  changed 
our  methods  in  feeding  or  anything 
else  and  there  is  not  a  sick  bird  on 
our  i)l ace.  c.  c. 

Wliitesville,  N.  J. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  objection 
to  cross-breeding  is  that  it  is  haphaz¬ 
ard;  there  is  no  knowing  what  you 
will  get.  whereas  pure  breeding  is  on 
definite  lines,  and  you  can  count  your 
eggs  before  they  are  laid.  My  obser¬ 
vations  have  shown  the  ease  to  be  right 
opposite;  I  never  knew  well-crossed 
hens  to  fail  to  make  good  layers, 
whereas  well-bred  “pures”  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year  and  locality  to  lo¬ 
cality  as  layers.  Because  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  are  too  narrow  to  declare 
a  law  on,  I  asked  a  referendum  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  hope  may  give 
enlightenment  to  me  as  well  as  other 
readers. 

Should  O.  C.  wish  to  raise  cross¬ 
bred  chicks,  either  in  large  or  small 
numbers,  having  800  healthy  White 
Leghorns  layers  on  hand,  his  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  he  to  secure  the  necessary 
males  to  make  the  cross.  I  would  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  such  Leghorns 
as  dams  for  a  successful  cross,  and 
for  sires  I  would  employ  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  (Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  if  possible),  Light  Brahmas, 
or  other  white  or  light-colored  large 
breed  available.  The  largest  venture 
in  cross-bred  pullets  that  has  attracted 
my  attention,  and  a  highly  successful 
one,  was  that  of  the  late  Thomas  Bid¬ 
dle  of  Rhode  Island,  some  years  ago. 
This  was  a  While  Leghorn  White  Rock 
cross.  There  were  several  hundred 


OU  I  i£  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

■  ■  ■  **■  ^  Barred  Rocks,  1 4c  ;  Reds, 

15c,  and  mixed, 10c.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed? 
Circular  free.  IS.  YV.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


For  Sale-100  While  Leghorns  SMyK..wS8 

each.  E.  HI  GEEK,  Forest  Ave.  and  Tuxedo  8q.,  Teaneek,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  otGood  Utility  L<$£r™h«e " 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  0. 

f*  U  |  If  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c ;  B.  Rocks, 
Is  I  V*  V\  w  18c;  Reds,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Circular  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Leghorn  Chicks 


818.  No  white  Diarrhoea  in  flock 

W.  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  X.,  N.  Y. 


ancred  Baby  Chicks,  from  selected  mating.  Picture  cir¬ 
cular.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  Gordonsville,  Va. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  30  years  quality  breeding. 
Breeding  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  BRUSH  S  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


HATC  H  I  N  G  EGGS 

Six  Dollars  a  Hundred.  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns, 

SHAFFER-MALTBIE  POULTRY  FARM  Richland,  N.  J 


in  the  flock,  T  believe.  They  outlaid 
his  previous  Leghorns,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  of  eggs  and  size.  Besides  that, 
the  birds  were  better  for  meat. 

Should  C.  C.  decide  to  make  one  of 
the  suggested  crosses  witli  his  Leg¬ 
horns,  I  would  further  suggest  that 
he  bear  in  mind  that  his  flock  is 
healthy  now,  that  he  may  use  all  cau¬ 
tion  in  selecting  the  males  from  an¬ 
other  breed.  Above  all  things  he 
should  know  that  they  come  from  a 
flock  free  from  white  diarrhea.  No 
chick  is  hardy  enough  to  risk  to  the 
ravages  of  that  disease,  cross  or  pure. 
Use  two  males  with  every  25  hens,  and 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

56%  of  our  hens  certified  in  1924.  4  to  S  lb.  hens.  Large, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Batoy  Cliichus  and  Bggs 

From  pure  bred  S.  C  White  Leghorns.  All  selected  hens. 
NO  Pullet  eggs  sold  or  set.  Bred  for  size  ami  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Pedigreed  males  from  hens  with  260  to  280-egg 
records.  Prices  reasonable.  Special  for  May  and  June. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

"  HITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

RAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

Pedigree  Bred  since  1909.  Records  made  at  Egg 
Raying  Contests  since  1914  have  proved  them  Good 
Layers.  Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR'S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


Northrop’s  Minorcas 

Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  hatching  eggs.  Write 
today  for  prices.  Willis  Northrop,  Breeder,  Prattalnirgr,  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  S?ck«  a£rth&h?nKy£l£ 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Ia°l1  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

88  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  ei  eat  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Box  100  H.  K.  1).  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  ANCONA  CHIX-20,000 For  1925 

trom  2-year-old  hens  on  free  range,  814  per  100. 
Charles  A.  Carlin  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


make  the  mating  as  large  as  desired. 
The  males  will  not  fight  much  if  pur¬ 
chased  all  from  one  flock.  The  use  of 
lights  in  the  houses  won’t  injure  the 
bens  a  bit  as  breeders. 

You  understand  that  I  can  offer  no 
guarantee  that  a  “cross”  would  be  more 
satisfactory  that  “pures.”  But  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  what  I  suggest 
so  that  I  would  be  glad  to  buy  two 
or  three  cases  of  eggs  for  hatching 
from  such  mating.  wm.  stillman. 


Choice  of  Breed 

I  want  to  start  in  chickens  and 
would  like  to  know  which  is  the  better, 
White  Leghorns  or  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds? 

Cranbury,  N.  J.  e.  c. 

It  depends  upon  your  purpose  in 
keeping  fowls  and  your  markets.  If 
you  wish  to  produce  eggs  for  the  New 
York  market,  the  White  Leghorns  will 
be  best,  because  they  lay  the  large 
white  egg  that  that  market  demands. 
If  you  wish  only  to  supply  a  local 
trade  calling  for  both  eggs  and  dressed 


enabled  others  to 


Mrs.  Marie  Caron,  of 
Glenview,  Ill.,  fancier  of 
thoroughbred  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Red  Cloud 
Strain,  says  that  last 
season  she  hatched  200 
chicks  with  hens  and 
raised  189  on  Globe 
Chick  Starter.  Seven  of 
the  chicks  were  killed  by 
accident,  and  4  were 
weaklings.  She  says 
Globe  Poultry  Feeds  are 
all  that  is  claimed  for 
them  and  a  bit  mere. 


i 


raise  95  out  of 
100  chicks 


THE  information  in  this  poultry  book 
(copy  on  request)  has  enabled  thou¬ 
sands  of  chick  raisers  to  save  greater  percentages 
of  the  chicks  hatched.  Now  available  to  all.  On 
the  pages  named  you  will  find  vital  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chick  raising  not  known  to  the  average 
poultry  owner — the  ignorance  of  which  has  cost 
poultry  raisers  millions  of  dollars. 

Foremost  authorities  have  assisted  in  writing 
this  booklet  “Poultry  Profits.”  Whether  your 
flock  is  large  or  small,  every  extra  dollar  of  profit 
you  can  make  in  chick  raising  or  egg  production 
means  just  that  much  extra  in  your  bank  account. 
“Poultry  Profits”  contains  the  boiled-down 
“best  ways”  of  making  more  money  out  of  your 

poultry. 


QE 

Chick  Starter 
Egg  Mash 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


The  Facts  you’ll 
get  on 

Chick  Raising 

The  pages  referred 
to  will  give  you  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  a 
chick’s  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  works  — what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do 
in  raising  chicks.They 
will  show  you  where 
you  made  costly  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  past  and 
explain  the  principles 
of  a  success -tested 
plan  that  enables  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  raise  to  maturity 
95  out  of  100  chicks 
hatched. 

Thousands  have  already  sent  for  this  free  book. 
It’s  different  from  any  other  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  use  our  poultry  feeds  declare  it  a  contribution 
to  the  poultry  industry  second  only  in  importance 
to  Globe  Poultry  Feeds. 

Why  best  informed  chick  raisers 
use  Qlobe  Chick  Starter 

Experience  has  taught  them  they  make  more  money — raise 
more  chicks  using  Dickinson's  Globe  Chick  Starter  than 
any  other  chick  feed  they  can  buy  or  mix. 

The  reasons  why  so  many  use  nothing  but  Globe  Chick 
Starter  are  simple.  The  Globe  Brand  is  made  with  just  one 
purpose  in  mind— results.  Compounded  of  the  highest  quality 
of  ingredients  obtainable  (the  best  animal,  vegetable  ana 
cereal  proteins,  perfectly  combined  with  health-giving  vita- 
mines  and  minerals)  into  a  really  uniform  mixture.  This  last 
point  is  extremely  important. 

The  use  of  the  Globe  Method  eliminates  guesswork  and 
bother.  When  used  as  explained  in  “Poultry  Profits,” 
you  can  secure  results  as  good  as  the  mostexperienced 
poujtry  raiser.  Globe  Chick  Starter  makes  chick 
raising  easy  —  and  more  profitable.  Globe  Feed 
made  today  with  an  eye  on  tomorrow. 


Vital  Questions 
This  Book 
Answers 

Why  a  special  starting  feed? 

What  eggs  should  be  selected  for 
hatching? 

What  are  the  main  points  of  incu¬ 
bation? 

What  hatch  should  be  expected  from 
400  eggs? 

What  type  of  brooder  is  best? 

Which  is  the  best  breed? 

Which  breed  is  the  most  profitable? 

Should  the  poultry  raiser  breed  for 
meat  or  eggs? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  start? 

How  can  poor  layers  be  discovered 
without  a  trap  nest? 

How  can  a  hen’s  egg  production  be 
determined  in  advance? 

What  type  of  hens  make  the  best 
breeders? 

What  is  the  truth  about  pedigree? 

How  many  females  should  be  put 
with  a  male? 

What  is  the  secret  of  culling? 

How  can  fertile  eggs  be  insured? 

How  can  egg  yield  be  increased? 

What  is  the  relation  of  vitamines 
to  egg  yield? 

Can  electricity  increase  egg  yield? 

What  is  the  most  economical  method 
of  fattening  chickefis? 

What  type  of  chicken  house  is  best? 

How  should  it  be  ventilated? 

What  are  the  most  deadly  chicken 
diseases? 

How  can  they  be  cured  or  prevented? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  poultry 
for  profit? 


Ask  your  Qlobe  Merchant  for 

“POULTRY  PROFITS” 

or  Mail  This  Coupon 

If  you  want  to  raise  more  of  your  chicks,  don’t 
wait.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money  out  of  poul¬ 
try,  don’t  delay.  Sending  for  this  helpful  booklet 
puts  you  under  no  obligation. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Chicago  Minneapolis 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

2759  West  35th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Poultry  Profits”.  I 
enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  covet  cost  of  packing 
and  postage. 


Name-... 


Address . 


Lt.  . 


l 
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HE — “Are  your  baby  chicks  too  smart  to  eat  home-mixed  feed?” 
SHE — “No,  but  I’m  too  smart  to  let  them!” 

Life  or  Death ! 

Baby  chicks  aren’t  particular  what  they  eat — but  you  should 
be!  Give  baby  chicks  baby  food.  Some  folks  aren't  so  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  kind — they’re  the  ones  who  lose  chicks — 
whose  loss  in  baby  chicks  would  pay  the  price  of  Pratts 
twenty  times  over. 

No  home-mixed  feed  can  ever  contain  all  the  special  elements- 
that  make  Pratts  so  nourishing.  And  Pratts  is  clean  as  the 
food  on  your  table.  And  it  is  so  milled  that  the  delicate 
baby  chick  system  can  handle  it. 

Every  livable  chick  will  live  if  you  stick  to  Pratts  buttermilk 
baby  chick  food.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Most  dealers  know 
this,  and  carry  it.  FREE :  write  for  valuable  Poultry  book  to 
the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  2G3  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick 
Food 


Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  Everywhere 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 
Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 


fowls  and  making  no  particular  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  color,  the  R.  I.  Reds 
would  probably  suit  you  the  best.  One 
breed  is  better  than  another  chiefly 
because  of  being  better  adapted  to 
some  particular  purpose  and  one  should 
have  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wishes 
to  accomplish  before  choosing  a  breed. 
There  are  three  classes  of  fowls,  the 
egg  producers,  the  meat  providers  and 
the  combination,  or  all  purpose,  birds. 
The  latter  class  exist  as  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  and  have  the  failings  of  all 
compromises,  they  cannot  excell  in  any 
one  thing  but  are  superior  in  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  things.  There  is  an  as  yet 
unfilled  demand  for  a  fowl  as  large 
as  the  Light  Brahma  that  will  lay 
eggs  as  big  and  white  as  those  of  the 
Black  Minorcas,  in  as  large  numbers 
as  do  the  White  Leghorns  and  that 
will  eat  as  little  as  do  the  Hamburgs. 
When  that  variety  is  produced,  we 
shall  have  the  true  all-purpose  fowl 
and  can  begin  the  hunt  for  a  cow 
that  will  give  Jersey  milk  in  Holstein 
quantity  and  produce  Hereford  beef. 

M.  B.  D. 


Oil-burning  or  Electric 
Brooder 

Is  a  blue-flame  brooder  safe  from  gas 
fumes?  Is  there  no  danger?  How  would 
an  electric  brooder  be  from  an  economy 
standpoint?  I  think  electric  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  I  need  a  brooder  of  100-chick 
capacity.  Have  you  pamphlet  on  handl¬ 
ing  incubator,  care  of  eggs  for  hatching, 
the  whole  procedure  in  hatching,  etc.? 

Palenville,  N.  Y.  a.  w. 

There  is  no  danger  from  fumes  in  a 
properly  ventilated  brooder-house  or 
room,  but  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  to  the  building  from  an  oil  flame 
of  any  kind.  I  should  not  care  to  op¬ 
erate  an  oil  burner  in  or  so  close  to  a 
valuable  'building  as  to  endanger  it  in  case 
of  trouble,  though  it  is  true  that  incu¬ 
bators  using  oil-burning  lamps  are  con¬ 
stantly  so  used.  Electricity  should  fur¬ 
nish  the  ideal  heat  for  a  brooder,  if  ex¬ 
pense  can  be  disregarded,  but  I  know  of 
no  method  of  heating  cheaply  by  elec¬ 
tricity  at  ordinary  commercial  rates  for 
the  current.  I  cannot  recommend  any 
one  oil-burning  brooder  heater  as  best, 
since  there  are  a  number  of  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  ones  upon  the  market.  They 
do  not  furnish  as  much  heat  as  coal¬ 
burning  stoves  but,  in  moderate  weather, 
are  used  with  satisfaction,  being  generally 
placed  in  small  brooder-houses  where 
danger  from  fire  is  not  great. 

The  'State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  bulletins 
upon  incubation  and  brooding  of  chicks 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


upon  request. 


M.  B.  D. 


OHIO 

,  Accre 


dited 

CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

OA31BIEU  HATCHER  V,  Box  0-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


tyllXtXfiCU 
White  Leg/fonr 
CHICKS 


Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  Enprliah  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry. 

Barred  Rocks— Br.  Leghorns 
Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103,  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


1CH1GAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Eckart;  last  year’s  M.A.C. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Aiso  leading  strain  Anconas,  Hocks, 
S.C.  Beds.  Colled  by  experts.  Modern 
hatching  methods.  Guarantee  100% 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
Michigan  Hatchery,  Box  5,  Holland,  Mich, 


HILLPOT- 

QUAUTY^fCHICK  S 

Send  now  for  the  Hillpot  Book  of  Facts  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3,(K)0-  egrsr  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000,000  chicks  per  year.  FREE 
on  request. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WORMS  IN  CHICKENS 

Do  you  know  that  worms  in  chickens  cause  much 
of  the  sickness  and  losses?  Do  you  know  how  to 
tell  when  wormy?  Do  you  know  how  to  remedy 
worm  troubles?  How  to  avoid  them?  Read  the 
new,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  in¬ 
ventor  of  GERMOZONE,  the  famous  poultry 
remedy  for  roup,  diarrhea,  etc.  Tells  also 
about  the  important  troubles  and  diseases,  not 
'  only  of  poultry  but  also  of  hogs— information 
you  would  have  to  pay  many  dollars  for.  A  million  copies 
already  requested.  Get  one  now  free  at  the  leading  drug 
or  seed  store  in  your  town,  or  send  stamp  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  112  ,  Omaha,  Neb, 

lllflTC  15000 WEEKLY 

,  VIIUD-post  paid- 

►Per  100 — S.  C.  White, Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyrua,  Ohio. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


flMUfetTl  Bat>y  Chicks  and  Duckling! 

AS  Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  &  Bar 
AfiTHtRj  Dree(D>  Duckllngs.Goslings.Baby  Toms 
Bantams  &  Games.  Prices  reasonable 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Company,  620  Davis- Farley  Bldg 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  nusxy  cmcks  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Batching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn’s 
Hatcheries,  341  Msln  St,,  Hackonsack,  N.  J. 


Blood  in  Eggs 

Wliat  causes  a  lien  to  lay  an  egg  the 
white  of  which  has  quite  a  lot  of  blood  in 
it?  I  have  bad  about  four  such  eggs, 
evidently  from  one  of  my  young  Barred 
Rock  pullets.  All  the  hens  look  all  right 
and  I  am  in  a  predicament  to  know  how 
to  find  out  which  hen  has  this  trouble. 

Madison,  N.  J.  A.  c.  H. 

This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  with 
pullets,  caused  'by  the  breaking  of  a 
small  blood  vessel  in  the  ovary  or  oviduct, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  it.  It 
is  likely  to  disappear  at  any  time.  Mean¬ 
while,  you  will  be  obliged  to  candle  your 
eggs  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  selling  a  bloody  one.  This  is  simply 
done,  where  only  a  few  eggs  need  to  be 
handled.  Make  a  earboard  or  paper  tube 
several  inches  long  and  about  2  in.  in 
diameter,  you  may  find  a  cardboard  mail¬ 
ing  tube  at  hand,  hold  the  egg  against 
one  end  of  this  tube  while  you  look  into 
the  other,  the  tube  being  pointed  toward 
a  lamp  flame  or  the  bright  sunlight.  If 
tjje  sun  is  shining,  a  knot  bole  in  the 
henhouse  wall  may  serve  every  purpose. 
If  you  do  not  see  any  dark  discoloration 
indicating  the  presence  of  blood,  give  the 
egg  a  quick  twirl.  This  may  bring  an 
otherwise  hidden  blood  clot  within  view. 
By  watching  your  flock  of  pullets  and 
candling  the  new  laid  eggs  you  may  be 
able  to  find  the  one  at  fault  without  the 
use  of  the  trap  nest.  m.  b.  d. 


How  To  Make  A 
Brooder  At  Home 

A  14-year-old  iboy  can  make,  in  an 
hour,  u.  brooder  that  will  raise  husky, 
healthy  chicks.  The  materials  needed 
are  a  shoebox,  one-sixth  yard  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  a  handful  of  nails  and  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater.  A  hammer  and  a  saw 
are  the  only  tools  you  need.  The  cost 
of  this  practical  home-made  brooder, 
complete  with  Heater,  will  not  be  more 
than  $4.96. 


After  making  and  using  such  a  brood¬ 
er,  Joseph  Sevigny,  a  breeder  of  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  at  Arctic,  R.  I.,  writes : 
“I  never  lost  one  chick  and  raised  over 
100,  and  with  these  made  a  clean  sweep 
at  Providence  and  Arctic  Shows.” 

This  home-made  brooder  will  care 
for  from  35  to  60  chicks.  For  a  larger 
number,  simply  use  more  brooders.  The 
chicks  do  better  when  divided  into 
small  flocks. 

You  can  operate  this  home-made  brooder 
anywhere— in  a  sunny  room,  in  an  open 
shed  or,  if  provided  with  a  roof,  out  of 
doors.  To  clean  and  disinfect,  you  simply 
lift  out  the  hover  and  Heater.  The  floor  of 
the  brooder  is  even  with  the  ground- so  that 
the  chicks  easily  learn  to  run  out  and  in. 
Ventilation  is  automatic.  The  Heater  radi¬ 
ates  heat  from  above  upon  the  backs  of  the 
chicks,  like  the  mother  hen.  The  hover  is  so 
constructed  that  the  chicks  can  find  the 
exact  warmth  they  like  best.  It  can.be  ad¬ 
justed  to  suit  any  season,  January  to  July. 

The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  burns  10 
days  without  filling  or  trimming.  It  cannot 
be  blown  out  or  flare  up — is  fire-safe.  The 
Putnam  Heater  is  practically  indestructible 
— made  throughout  of  brass  and  galvanized 
iron.  You  should  beware  of  heaters  similar 
in  outward  appearance  but  using  the  old 
style  and  unsafe  wick  burner,  requiring 
trimming  every  day.  The  Putnam  label  is 
on  every  genuine  Putnam  Heater.  It  is 
a-  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  goodness. 


How  to  Get  the  Brooder  Heater : 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater.  Directions  for  building  the  complete 
brooder  are  packed  in  every  Heater.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $4.75,  check  or 
money  order.  I  will  ship  you  one  .  of  my  Brood¬ 
er  Heaters,  postpaid.  If  you  are  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  the  Heater  in  good  order  within 
SO  days;  I  will  refund  your  money. 

My  booklet,  “Poultry  Helps,”  sent  free  on 
request.  Write  for  it  today. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  364-R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  10  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60  x  21  x  16 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


iimpi  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 
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Transmission  of 
Tuberculosis 

Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  for 
tuberculosis  to  be  transmitted  to  cows 
from  humans?  I  have  a  Guernsey  cow 
which  I  board  out  during  the  Winter 
months,  and  have  discovered  that  the  man 
taking  care  of  her  is  tubercular,  and 
should  very  much  like  to  know  if  the  cow 
is  likely  to  be  affected.  a.  p.  s. 

West  Mystic,  Conn. 

The  whole  subject  of  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  from  humans  to  cattle  and 
vice  versa  is  still  so  open  to  discussion, 
with  varying  views,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  definite  statements  that  can¬ 
not  be  subjected  to  contradiction  from 
apparently  good  authority.  This  much 
is  about  definitely  settled  upon,  that 
young  children  may  acquire  tuberculosis 
from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows, 
whether  older  people  can  or  not.  The 
‘'weight  of  authority”  may  be  conceded  to 
that  statement.  Transmission  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  man  to  the  cow  is  much  less 


certain.  Experimentally,  calves  have 
been  infected  by  tuberculosis  germs  from 
human  sources,  and  the  germs  from  other 
than  pulmonary  sources,  such  as  those 
from  tubercular  bones,  have  proven  more 
virulent  for  cattle  than  those  from 
lesions  of  the  lungs  (consumption).  As 
a  matter  for  practical  concern,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  care  of  cattle  by  a  tuber¬ 
cular  person  need  to  give  anxiety,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  cow, 
anywhere,  may  be  tubercular,  no  matter 
what  her  appearance  as  to  health,  and 
that  finding  tuberculosis  in  cows  that  had 
been  eared  for  by  a  tubercular  herdsman 
would  be  no  proof  of  transmission  from 
him.  If  you  are  keeping  a  cow  for 
family  use  and  young  children  are  drink¬ 
ing  the  milk,  the  safest  plan  is  to  have 
a  veterinarian  make  a  tuberculin  test  of 
the  animal.  This  is  easily  done  with  the 
skin  and  eye  tests  and  is  a  precaution 
well  worth  taking.  m.  b.  D. 


Figuring  Barn  Problem 

How  many  square  yards  of  sand  and 
gravel  and  how  many  sacks  of  cement 
will  it  take  to  put  up  a  wall  60  feet  long, 
7  feet  high,  15  inches  at  base  and  12 
inches  at  top?  I  shall  use  all  the  stone 
I  can  in  the  concrete.  What  is  estimated 
cost?  I  should  also  like  your  estimate 
on  labor  c^t  of  building  a  barn  60  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide  and  14  feet  to  the 
plate  with  a  hip  roof.  L.  n.  b. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  wall  60  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  12 
inches  thick  at  the  top  and  15  inches  in 
thickness  at  the  bottom  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  17.5  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 
If  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1  part 
cement,  2%  parts  sand  and  5  parts  stone 
or  screened  gravel  A1 :  2%  :  5  mix,  about 
87  sacks  of  cement,  8  cubic  yards  of 
sand  arid  16  cubic  yards  of  stone  or 
screened  gravel  will  be  required.  If  field 
stone  are  added  to  this,  these  quantities 
can  be  cut  some  depending  upon  the 
quantity  of  stone  used.  Where  small 


round  stone  can  be  secured  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  up  to  one-third  of  the 
volume  of  the  wall,  particularly  if  a 
portion  of  this  wall  happens  to  be  below 
ground. 

A  satisfactory  labor  estimate  is  very 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  if  conditions  for  getting  it  into  the 
top  of  the  form  are  satisfactory,  it  should 
be  placed  in  from  70  to  80  hours  of  work, 
allowing  four  hours  of  labor  per  cubic 
yard.  Rough  framing  can  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  2.1  hours  work  for  each 
1,000  feet  (B.  M. )  of  material  used, 
while  covering  the  building  requires  about 
2.1  hours  work  for  every  100  square  feet. 

R.  H.  s. 


The  Man  :  “I  paid  a  guinea  to  a  palm¬ 
ist  yesterday.  She  described  you  exactly, 
and  said  we  should  be  married  withiu  a 
month.”  The  Girl :  ‘‘How  extravagant 
you  are !  I  could  have  told  you  that  for 
nothing !” — The  Humorist. 


Considering  die  Results 


THE  best  stockmen  everywhere  appreciate  the  virtues 
of  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  They  know  by  experience  that 
there  is  no  more  healthful  feed  for  use  with  all  classes  of 
farm  animals.  Not  only  is  it  rich  in  protein  (32  to  36  per 
cent)  but  fully  as  important  are  its  other  properties.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  safest  of  feeds  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  careful  in  using  it;  it  is  as  good  for  swine 
as  it  is  for  dairy  cows,  and  sheep  or  horses  benefit  from 
it  the  same  as  do  beef  cattle.  Glance  briefly  below  and  see 


What  It  Is  And  What  It  Does 


It  pays  large  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  rich  in  protein. 

It  is  a  mild  laxative,  mucilaginous 
and  soothing. 

It  is  safe. 

It  is  palatable. 

It  can  be  profitably  fed  to  all 
farm  animals. 

It  makes  mellow  hides  and  silky 
hair. 

It  is  widely  used  for  cows  on 
test;  lengthens  lactation. 


Extensively  used  for  fitting  ani¬ 
mals  for  show. 

It  improves  the  thrift  of  animals. 
It  lessens  the  time  needed  to  fat¬ 
ten  stock. 

It  saves  a  large  bulk  of  other  feeds. 
It  is  contained  in  nearly  all  good 
mixed  feeds. 

It  is  highly  digestible. 

It  helps  make  other  feeds  more 
valuable. 

It  greatly  increases  the  value  of 
the  manure. 


"How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed  Oil  Meal** 

A  condensed  and  up-to-the-minute  feeding  guide — is  yours  for  the 
asking.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Asst.  Director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  and  author,  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
the  recognized  American  authority  on  stock  feeding — “  Feeds  and 
Feeding.”  This  book  will  showyou  howyou  can  make  yourpresent 
feeding  system  pay  much  greater  profit — or  point  the  way 
to  new  and  better  rations.  Send  for  your  copy  now — free. 

Ask  for  booklet  J-3 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 

Room  1 128  UnionTrust  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Balance  the  Ration  IVith  \T 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


'mSS*  oil 

\Smeal 


“Loose  salt  with  rations 
regularly — in  addition, 
keep  it  before  all  of 
your  stock  all  the  time” 


Bags 
make  good 
toweling 


Quard  against  the  danger  of  “not  enough  salt” 


Even  though  you  are  feeding  salt,  there  is  danger 
of  “undersalting.”  Each  pinch  of  salt  less  than  the 
animal  needs  takes  just  that  much  away  from  its 
normal  health  and  from  its  profitable  production. 

The  animal’s  health,  like  your  own,  depends  on 
digestion.  Food  cannot  be  digested  until  it  is  broken 
down  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  digestive  juices 
of  the  stomach.  Salt  furnishes  this  supply  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  it  must  be  constantly  renewed. 

Authorities  recommend  the  regular  feeding  of  1 
pound  of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  to  each  100 
pounds  of  dry  feed.  Keep  another  supply  of  this  salt 
loose  before  stock  always.  They  wont  eat  too  much. 
The  soft,  porous  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 

Salt  dissolve  instantly.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  feeding 
requirements.  Does  not  burden 
digestion — is  absolutely  pure  — 
mixes  thoroughly  with  rations 
and  wont  harden.  Wont  cause 
animals  to  get  sore  tongues. 

Follow  sound  advice  and  change 
to  Colonial— feed  the  right  way, 
regularly.  Watch  your  animals 
improve  and  profits  increase. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet,  “New 
Truth  About  Salt” — gives  val¬ 
uable  information  about  use  of 
salt  on  the  farm.  Send  name 
and  address  for  FREE  copy. 


“T here  is  a  difference ” 

The  upper  microphoto  is  of  grains  of 
ordinary  salt.  The  lower  is  Colonial 
Special  Farmer’s  Salt.  Note  the 
hard,  cube-like  structure  of  ordi¬ 
nary  salt  and  the  soft,  porous,  flake¬ 
like  form  of  Colonial  Special 
Farmer’3  Salt. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago  -  Dallas  -  Boston  -  Buffalo  •  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 


"There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose** 


Salt 
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<Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


•March  7,  192" 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

This  thirty-second  Annual  Horticul¬ 
tural  Number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contains 
64  pages"  and  requires  approximately  50 
tons  of  paper  to  print  the  edition  of  215.- 
000  copies  to  supply  our  subscription  list 
Each  copy  weighs  about  a  half  pound. 
Each  season  we  endeavor  to  make  this 
special  issue  more  helpful  and  interesting. 
•We  think  readers  will  vote  that  no  pre¬ 
vious  issue  compares  with  this  one.  Aside 
from  the  editorial  contents  this  issue 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  horticultural  buy¬ 
ing  during  the  season.  No  more  worthy 
collection  of  advertising  of  seed,  nursery, 
spraying  machinery,  and  material  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  publication.  We 
are  obliged  to  leave  out  10  columns  rather 
than  encroach  on  the  reading  space. 
There  are  none  of  the  fake  “free"  offers 
by  which  irresponsible  houses  seek  to 
fool  the  public.  That  class  has  to  seek 
tx-ade  in  other  publications.  While  we 
are  speaking  particularly  of  horticultural 
advertisers  in  this  issue  the  same  high 
standard  is  maintained  for  all  the  other 
classes.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  appeared  in  a  single  is¬ 
sue  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  or  any  other  farm 
papei’,  a  tribute  to  the  buying  power 
of  its  subscribers  and  the  confidence 
which  the  publication  has  earned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  farming  and  business  pub¬ 
lic.  “Truth”  as  exemplified  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y*.  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  the  business  world. 
The  spirit'  of  Washington,  whose  anniver¬ 
sary  is  being  celebrated  throughout  the 
United  States  as  these  lines  are  writ¬ 
ten,  can  no  better  be  expressed  than  by 
the  slogan  “Truth  in  Advertising.” 

Inclosed  is  a  letter  I  received  this  wees 
from  the  W.  C.  Moore  Co.  I  wrote  them 
that  we  had  very  bad  luck  this  Winter 
and  could  not  buy  $18  worth  of  trees, 
and  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Do  you  think  they  can  make  us 
pay?  P.  s. 

New  York. 

That  the  customer  has  had  “bad 
luck”  is  not  to  be  considered  by  the  tree 
agency  of  course.  This  order  calls  for 
8  German  Prune  trees.  $9 ;  2  Montmor¬ 
ency  cherries,  $5.50;  1  Black  Tartarian 
cherry,  $3.50;  total.  $1S.00. 

These  prices  are  exorbitant.  The  or¬ 
der  can  be  duplicated  direct  from  any 
reliable  gi’ower  with  largest  size  trees 
and  A  No.  1  slock  at  one-third  the  above 
figures.  The  William  C.  Moore  Co.  of¬ 
fer  to  cancel  the  order  if  the  signer  of 
the  order  will  pay  $7.20  for  the  privilege. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  York 
♦State  nursery  houses  generally  selling 
trees  through  agents.  This  victim  of  the 
tree  agent  system  would  save  money  by 
paying  the  penalty  of  $7.20  and  then 
order  the  stock  fi’om  some  real  nursery 
grower. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Guarantee  Food  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 
stock  conditioner?  They  claim  to  insure 
stock  against  death  and  to  pay  insurance 
upon  death  after  feeding  the  conditioner 
a  peiuod  of  six  months.  c.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

This  alleged  insurance  of  stock  fed  on 
the  product  of  the  Guarantee  Food  Co. 
is  good  “sucker  bait.”  A  stock  food  or 
condiment  that  has  merit  does  not  have 
to  be  sold  in  this  way.  The  “insurance" 
scheme  in  the  hands  of  strong-aimi  sales¬ 
man  has  caused  many  farmers  and  feed 
dealers  to  sign  up  for  a  larger  order  of 
the  product,  to  their  sorrow.  When  the 
“spell”  of  the  salesman  is  removed  the 
victim  realizes  that  he  has  signed  an 
order  for  a  product  of  very  doubtful 
value,  and  that  the  stock  insurance  is  a 
myth.  We  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
was  willing  to  feed  the  so-called  con¬ 
ditioner  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  American  School  of  Landscape, 
Architecture  and  Gardening  of  Newark, 
N.  Y.?  I  would  like  to  take  up  land¬ 
scape  woi'k,  and  am  wondering  if  this 
school  teaches  the  business  successfully 


by  correspondence.  I  have  not  seen  their 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  L.  A, 

Michigan. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  the  acl- 
vertising  of  any  correspondence  courses. 
We  recognize  some  of  them  have  merit 
for  those  who  have  the  educational  foun¬ 
dation  and  the  capacity  for  tom?  study 
to  benefit  by  them.  Too  often  the  courses 
are  sold  to  individuals  whom  they  cannot 
possibly  benefit,  and  the  payment  in  full 
is  extracted  by  threats  of  haling  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  court.  The  correspondence  schools 
will  not  accept  cancellation  of  an  order 
if  there  is  hope  of  making  the  collection. 
This  is  a  fair  statement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
attitude  towards  correspondence  schools 
in  general.  We  doubt  that  landscape  ar¬ 
chitecture  can  be  successfully  taught  by 
correspondence.  No  doubt  the  course 
gives  much  information  on  the  subject — ■ 
no  doubt  essentially  the  same  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  standard  text  books  on  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  the  information  is 
presented  in  more  digestible  form  than 
in  the  text  books.  To  become  at  all  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  subject,  however,  we  believe 
experience  and  practice  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  text  books  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  secure  the  best  information  on 
the  subject  are :  “Practical  Landscape 
Gardening,”  by  Robert  Cridland  ;  “Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,”  by  F.  A.  Waugh  ;  “The 
Art  of  Landscape  Gardening.”  by  Hum¬ 
phrey  Repton :  “Landscape  Gardening,” 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing.  A  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  plants,  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  their  requirements  and  possibilities, 
and  of  outdoor  construction  work,  must 
supplement  the  landscape  gardener’s 
theoretical  education. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  F.  B.  Mills, 
seed  grower  of  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  o  re¬ 
liable  firm.  I  saw  his  advert^  .-ment  in 
McCall's  March  number,  so  «  .aid  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Ohio.  G.  E.  p. 

The  record  of  F.  B.  Mills  in  the  seed 
business  is  anything  but  desirable.  His 
policy  has  been  to  fool  the  public  rather 
than  faithfully  serve  it.  Such  a  policv 
may  thrive  for  a  time.  At  one  time  the 
F.  B.  Mills  Seed  Co.  was  a  big  factor 
in  the  trade.  Today  it  has  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  We  know  of  no  example 
that  better  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  a 
“catch-penny”  policy  than  the  history  of 
F.  B.  Mills.  .  Had  he  directed  his  energies 
and  ability  to  honestly  serving  the 
public  he  might  today  enjoy  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  lucrative  seed  businesses 
in  the  country — to  say  nothing  of  an 
enviable  reputation  and  record. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  Cal.,  Feb.  17.— 
More  details  of  an  alleged  $20,000,000 
international  financial  bubble  were  re¬ 
vealed  today  in  an  800-page  schedule  of 
liabilities  and  assets  filed  with  United 
States  Commissioner  Butcher  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  E.  G.  Lewis,  promoter  of  Atasca¬ 
dero,  Los  Angeles,  University  City,  Mo., 
and  other  places,  in  involuntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings. 

Lewis’  creditors,  mainly  persons  Who 
lent  him  money  on  personal  notes,  num¬ 
ber  approximately  25,000,  it  is  alleged. 
The  notes  total  more  than  $10,000,000 
and  the  total  liabilities,  as  set  forth,  will 
reach  $20,000,000. 

California  lieads  the  list  of  States  in 
number  of  creditors,  but  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  are  scattered  over  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone,  Eng¬ 
land,  India.  Australia,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  A  general  meeting  of  cred¬ 
itors  will  be  held  at  San  Lixis  Obispo 
next  month. 

It  is  alleged  Lewis  promised  to  refund 
the  original  loans  and  to  pay  bonuses 
which  ran  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
100  per  cent. 

Lewis’s  St.  Louis  scheme  cost  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
dollars.  The  California  bubble  adds 
another  20  millions  to  the  amount  of 
other  people’s  money  he  has  squandered. 
And  before  the  California  fiasco  is 
cleaned  up  his  pilfering  will  no  doubt 
reach  much  higher  than  the  present 
figures  show.  Lewis  has  had  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  get-rich-quick  career.  When  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  project  is  wound  up.  the  question 
is,  where  Lewis  will  turn  to  find  new 
pastures?  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
promoter  of  Lewis’s  type,  turning  to  a 
legitimate  enterprise. 


Jones  :  “So  your  friend  died  in  abject 
poverty?”  Smith:  “Yes,  absolutely 

penniless.  You  see.  he  lost  his  health 
trying  to  get  wealthy ;  then  lost  all  his 
wealth  trying  to  get  healthy.” — London 
Weekly  Telegraph. 
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Before  You  Buy 
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I  want  to 
send  my  new  Cut 
Price  Catalog  FREE  to 
every  person  who  is  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  Fencing, Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  or  Paint. 

You  can  save  fully  1-3  by 
ordering  from  this  book  and 
in  addition  you’ll  get  better 
quality  and  satisfaction,  j 

HERE’S  PROOF-READ  THIS  LETTER 

“I  received  fencing  and  find  I  saved  about  30c  a  rod 
by  buying  from  you  instead  of  from  local  dealers,  besides 
yours  is  a  BETTER  fence.” — Harry  Coffeen,  Champaign,  Ill. 

REMEMBER / 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

All  my  Fencing  and  Steel  Gates  are  Double  Galvanized — that’s 
why  they  won’t  rust  out — why  my  quality  is  BETTER — why 
they  last  2  to  4  times  longer.  My  Carbon  Steel  Posts  are  big¬ 
ger,  heavier  and  stronger.  My  Roofing  is  Asphalt  with  Wool 
Felt  base — lasts  as  long  as  your  building.  My  WearBest 
Paint  can’t  be  beat.  And  now  with  my  New  Cut  Prices  you 
will  make  a  big  mistake  if  you  don’t  send  for  my  new  cata 
log  and  see  for  yourself  the  money  you  save  before  you 
buy  elsewhere.  My  3  big  factories  located  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio  —  Memphis,  Tenn. — and  Adrian,  Michigan,  also 
shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport, 

Iowa,  enables  me  to  ship  promptly  to  any  locality. 

Write  for  my  catalog  today. — Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4310  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  :  ctual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supplv  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED, 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  51  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Hook.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1 842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.»Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FROM  factory 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  ^ 

Special  favors  to  none 


.BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


Help  for  Farms  and  Estate 

Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclusive! 
to  Farm  and  Estate  requirements.  For  expe- 
rienced  men  only.  We  aim  to  provide  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  employer  and  employee. 

Superintendents  —Gardeners  —  Poultrymen 
Herdsmen— Others 

“Men  we  send  we’d  hire  ourselves” 

an. 

TIN* 

Investigate  our  Farm  Management 
and  Sales  Services 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Services 

90  West  Street  Bldg.,  New  York 

WAN!  ,, 
of  mj 
brooding 
perience 
to  capabi 

HATCHER \ 

SMALL  Jamil. 

Newark,  N.  .1 
woman  ]  for  ge 
with  congenial 
person;  in  replyi 
ary  expected.  Al 

New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 

If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, WC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

ACTIVE  wonfar 
room  work), 

15  adults;  hoi 
$60.  DR.  CAL 

WANTED— A  si 
large  quantity 
board  furnished 
and  wages  exp 

Rural  New- Yoik 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

r„_  Colo  In  Par  1  nle  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
l  Of  5316  111  bar  LOIS  only.  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  aboi 

Westchester  < 
vegetaides,  h'-;- 
over  barn,  bath, 
excellent  schools 

VERTISKR  663' 

WATKINSON  SCHOOL  v4^r 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  Jiome  for  t>oys.  Full  rate§,  $80  per  month 

P.  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 

Catal’ ge  on  request.  F  RANK  L.  EDWARDS.  Principal,  Hartford.  Conn 

WANTED . Pe 

dle-aged :  ' 

VERTISKR  * 

If  A  V  AMD  CTD  A  W  Al1  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
HAY  ft™  11  J 1 IV AW  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut- 
lin  1  ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guar.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plaint,  N.Y. 

WA  TBP- 
farn.  b 

Bridge,  N 

WOMAN. 

fair'* 

APV 

r _ o _ Herdsmen,  Dairymen  Garden- 

rann  oupenntenaent,  ers,  Farm  Hand  &  Milkers  sup. 

plied  free  of  charge  Linger  Employ’!  Bnreeu,  864  6th  Ave..  H.  Y..C 

HOTEL  PENN-POST 

A  s  j.'1 

<  V  SI—. 

...  ■  Yorker.  . 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion,  Gen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  SRI. 50  per  day ,  SO  per  week,  lurk- 
i*h  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Tel. — Lackawanna  8090 

.  ,Trr,T,r.  »  ,:i  i  '>■ -n  qualified  io  opera 
WANTED  April  1,  —,i  ..pik  jf  necessary 

and  take  care  of  trues  a..  ..  „  nk  , 

$75;  wife  to  board  three  or  fou.  '  ■ 

per  man;  home  and  garden,  all  else  ■  f;|  .  . 

paid  for;  work  for  other  members  or  1 

must  come  well  recommended.  BELLE  j, ,2  i 

FARMERS,  Inc.  (Certified  dairy),  M.  H.  j 

Callum,  Manager,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  naturo  is.  admitted. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  steady  work  for  capable  man. 
HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 

HANDY  married  man  and  wife  for  country,  all 
year  round  home;  man  to  care  for  one  or  two 
cows,  horses  and  chickens,  heaters,  garden, 
chores,  etc.;  wife  to  do  housework  and  plain 
cooking  for  family  of  two;  servants  live  in 
four-room  and  hath  cottage  witli  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  no  other  help  kept;  good  permanent 
position  for  real  workers;  give  age,  nationality, 
full  particulars  and  several  reliable  references; 
we  are  41  miles  from  New  York  City  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  6046,  care  Rural 
New-Yorkef. 

Farm  Help  W anted 

WANTED — Couple,  boys’  school;  woman,  chief 
cook;  man,  general  farm  work,  rplief:  salary 
$1,680  to  $1,800;  single  cook  considered,  $75  per 
month,  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

WANTED— A  live  young  man  from  16  to  22 
years  old,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  for 
general  farming  that  is  interested  in  dairying 
and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVEK- 

TISER  6521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRY  raising,  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
active  man;  location  55  miles  up  the  Hudson. 
SPINDLER,  308  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Men  familiar  with  farm  work, 
tractors  and  horses;  wage,  $90  a  month  and 
house.  Apply  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted,  steady  and  reliable  for 
general  farm  work;  able  to  operate  Fordson 
tractor;  $60  per  month  with  good  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — On  or  before  March  15,  married 
man  thoroughly  experienced  in  flower  and 
vegetable  growing,  also  in  use  of*  cold  irames, 
new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  bathroom, 
near  good  school;  10  miles  out  of  Philadelphia, 
wages  $90  per  month,  milk,  light  and  vege¬ 
tables ;  year  round  job.  ADI  ERTISER  0o6~, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  for  commercial  plant 
wanted  March  15;  Protestant,  single;  interest 
in  poultry  and  willingness  to  work,  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  experience:  excellent  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  6647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  and  dairy¬ 
man  for  an  estate  50  miles  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  prefer  married  man;  house  furnished, 
write  ROLLING  ROCK  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  13<8. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  general  farm 
work;  rent  and  fire  wood  furnished:  no  ap¬ 
plication  considered  unless  wages  wanted  is 
stated  in  first  application.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
141.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  greenhouse  man  and 
gardener  for  private  residence;  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  1139,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

WANTED — Man  with  capital  to  become  part¬ 
ner  in  established  garage;  a  proposition  worth 
investigating:  must  have  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  0648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  woman  for  general  housework  in 
family  of  two  adults;  In  new'  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR  —  Married  man,  no 
family:  wife  occasionally  assist  in  house; 
permanent  position:  Westchester  County,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Settled  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  country,  modern  home,  small  family,  no 
laundry;  state  salary  desired.  BOX  44,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

must  be  strong  and  willing,  farm  raised, 
some  experience  in  brooding  chicks;  $60  and 
board.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Active  single,  man  as  assistant  on 
modern  poultry  farm:  must  be  farm  raised 
and  a  good  worker;  excellent  chance  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  advancement;  wages  to  start,  $65  per 
inohtli  with  board.  WESTWOOD  POl  T.  TRY 

JCARM,  C.  S.  Greene,  Supt.,  Mt.  Klseo,  N.  Y, 

COUPLE  wanted  April  1  for  general  farm  work 
near  Dover,  N.  J. ;  all  year  proposition;  own- 
er  lives  on  property  during  Summer  months; 
good  opportunity  and  home  for  right  P^opte; 
prefer  man  who  can  drive  car  and  tractor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  G586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer-caretaker:  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  permanent  position,  Central  Connecticut, 
on  State  road:  separate  house,  light,  bath, 
furnace,  also  milk,  ice,  wood:  duties,  care  of 
lawn,  vegetable  garden,  2  cows,  daily  chores, 
odd  jobs;  wife  to  do  washing,  extra  pay:  char¬ 
acter  reference  required;  state  wages;  position 
open  April  15;  answer  immediately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS— Clean,  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
piecework,  $07.50  to  $00  per  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  6615,  care  Rural  New- 
Ybrker. 

WANTED — April  1,  single  man  on  dairy  farm, 
good  teamster  and  milker;  permanent  position 
to  steady,  reliable  man;  $60  a  month  with 
room  and  board  to  start.  ADVERTISER  6617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Farmer  and  son  with  suitable  equip¬ 
ment,  work  on  shares,  100  acres  flat  land, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  two  daughters,  cook,  wait  on 
table  at  Country  Inn:  another  son,  do  chores, 
drive  car.  work  on  farm:  two  daughters  and 
son  receive  suitable  compensation ;  cottage  in¬ 
cluded.  ADVERTISER  6564,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — -Single,  honest,  willing,  Protestant 
man  to  help  me  raise  fruit  and  vegetables; 
good  wages,  steady  position,  home  privileges  to 
right  party.  R.  D.  HEULITT.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED— A  thoroughly  dependable  general 
farmer  w-ith  farm  bred  wife  for  small  farm 
at  Stamford,  Conn. :  wages  $75  to  $100  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability;  modern  quarters:  both  man  and 
wife  must  be  interested  in  chickens,  livestock; 
chickens  main  stock;  experience  not  necessary; 
references  for  absolute  honesty  and  willingness 
for  hard  work  with  full  particulars  must  be  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6633,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 

SMALL  truck  farm  wants  sober,  capable  man; 

used  as  one  *of  family:  two  head  stock:  handy 
to  stores:  Summer  resorts:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6665.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  American  woman,  good  house¬ 
keeper.  references,  wanting  home  in  the 
Adirondacks:  adults;  moderate  wages.  SMITHS, 
Johnsburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Working  foreman  between  30  and 
40  years  of  age,  to  take  charge  of  outside 
work  on  dairy  farm;  house  is  modern  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  main  highway  between  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — About  April  1  position  as  test  cow 
milker;  practical  experience;  two  years  in 
last  place;  Holstein  or  Guernsey:  can  furnish 
reference:  would  consider  place  as.  farm  manager 
where  general  farming  is  practiced:  three  vears 
as  farm  manager  in  last  place.  W.  W.  JOHN¬ 
STON,  R.  F.  D.,  Lumberville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

MAN,  country  place,  general  work,  drive  car; 

steadv.  Address  ADVERTISER  6659,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I 


—  —  „«w,  erne  Riii- 


SINGLE,  tvj-  »es  position  poum,.  wrin; 

general  forming;  state  wages  first  lent-.. 
Fit  ED,  Box  178,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  work  on  farm;  many 
years  experience;  write  or  call.  CHAS.  WOL- 
TERS,  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  R.  F,  D. 


53  ACRE.,  .  . 

and  wood,  stock  ... 
on  request:  $4,0<W);  $r,ooo  .... 
FOWT.HR,  R.  1,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


■r 


A.  ,i. 


OOUPLE — A  Protestant  gentleman  little  past 
m;ddle-age,  of  good  habits,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion.  siiu1)11  salary,  hoard  and  room,  for  himself 
and'wife  L  1,0  convenient  to  New  York; 
can  do  iighTwrS,  around  farm  or  estate. 
CHARLES  WlllSfffr  407  Academy  St.,  As¬ 
toria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  '”-s 

FARM'  manager  desires  opportunity  (Dutchess 
County  preferred),  thoroughly  ,  experienced 
farm,  orchard  and  stock  operations:  machinery, 
tractor  and  automobile:  Cornell  training:  re¬ 
liable,  married,  American,  30  years  old.  JjJlIN 
RONNER,  Warwick,  N.  Y _ _ 

FARMER,  working  foreman,  understands  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches,  machinery,  handling  help; 
a  fried,  no  children.  BOX  172.  Peekskill.  N.  1  . 


ma 

POSITION 

ger;  married;  prodr 
P.  0.  BOX  101,  East  Norwich,  E.  I.,  X.  Y. 


V  wanted  tijf  I'lMliytd&Ss  worJiiajj  mana- 
arried ;  produces  results" with  his^W^iv 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms, 
macadam  road,  near  churches,  high  school’ 
etc.;  low  figure  to  a  quick  buyer.  CHARLOTTE 
STORY,  Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Truck  garden,  23  acres,  outside 
city  limits;  four  greenhouses,  two  dwellings, 
barn  and  hennery,  artesian  water  supply  ber¬ 
ries.  elrerrios,  grapes;  home  of  Cornell  Cni ver¬ 
sify ;  reason  for  selling,  age.  I.  j,  HOLT  FN- 
P.ECK,  130  Caseadilla  Park,  Itliaea,  N.  Y. 

MUST  sell  my  farm,  12  miles  from  Newark, 

J..  tfood  road,  loam  soil,  no  stones,  water; 
bargain  to  quick  buyor;  phono  Montclair  OlOd 
TV.  Ti.  RHINEHART,  357  Bloomfield  Ave  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  several  years  experience, 
two  years  on  last  job.  ADVERTISER  6043, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  7crf  the  best  farms  in  New  .Ter- 
18  mi)„s  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
TIolley,  20  from  Trenton;  145  aer...  irvei  f(>rtile 
soil  tWTt t“ profit i. tr  the  best  of  crops;  good  fen.,.,. 
8  rooms:  lots  of  good  buildings;  %  mile  to 
school:  2V>  t«  church,  store  and  railroad:  $6,000 
cash  and  $12,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6589, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  27,  life  experience, 
short  course,  one  year  cow  testing,  retail  milk, 
butter  making;  married;  give  particulars  first 
letter;  use  no  tobacco  or  booze.  P!  0.  BOX 
543,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ORCHARD1ST,  20  years  experience  producing 
and  marketing  high  grade  fruit;  Cornell  grad¬ 
uate;  also  understand  general  farming;  married; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6644,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.POULTRYMAN,  American,  single.  38,  9  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches  including 
Mammoth  equipment;  also  chauffeur:  references 
Al;  accept  position  any  locality.  BOGERT,  68 
West  50th  Street,  Bayonne,  X."  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place  or  farm  as  working 
nian<i#er:  .married,  middle-age,  small  family; 
Alfalfa,  vegetables  modern  machinery,  tractor: 
references.  ADVERTISER  6650,  care  Rural 
Xew- Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate,  mechanic  open  for  position, 
April  1:  salary  $90  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance:  single,  American,  references.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  6651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM — Young  man  desires  employment; 

graduate  of  agricultural  school  and  has  had 
dairying  experience  in  Sweden:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  A  HI.,  care  of  Mrs.  ,1.  Stein,  486  East 
138th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATION  wanted  about  April  15;  can  do 
any  kind  of  mason  work,  carpenter  work  or 
painting.  ADVERTISER  6652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FATHER  and  son,  now  open  for  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility;  thoroughly  familiar  with  ail 
phases  of  farming,  dairying,  gardening  and  test¬ 
ing;  agricultural  college  training,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6653,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Married  man,  Scandinavian, 
no  children;  intelligent,  careful  worker,  wants 
stead v  position  on  modern  poultry  farm;  now 
or  later.  Write  ADVERTISER  6655,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  open  Abril  1 :  expert  calf 
raiser  and  butter  maker.  M.  E.,  R.  D.  28%, 
Coscob,  Conn.  


t - - -  ' 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres: 

sandy  loam  soil:  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets:  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor.  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chiekens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


F'OTt  SALE — 84  acres,  30  cultivation,  timber, 
fruit:  dwelling  furnis/lied ;  outbuilding's: 

fenced:  horse,  cattle,  tools,  crops;  price  $6,000. 
JOHN  B.  KEADLE,  Waldo,  Fla. 


WILL  lease  60-acre  farm,  house  suitable  for 
boarders:  all  buildings  good.  BOX  279,  New 
Paltz,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Small  farm.  4  acres,  10-room  house, 
barn."  chicken  house,  young  orchard,  three  wa¬ 
gons,  sleigh.  WM.  JONES,  State  Line,  Miller- 
ton,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  preferably  100  acres  or 
more:  send  complete  description  and  definite 
location  as  to  roads.  H.  IIINCKIN,  200  Marry 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  farm  at  Bridgehamp- 
ton.  125  acres,  two  dwellings,  many  other 
buildings:  orchard,  pond:  will  sacrifice';  must  lie 
sold.  ADVERTISER  6636,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  place,  half  mile  from 
railroad.  Pennsylvania  side  along  Delaware 
River;  suitable  for  poultry  or  Summer  home; 
easy  terms.  Write  BOX  298,  LaSalle,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 217-acre  dairy  farm  with  new  build¬ 
ings  and  excellent  water  supply;  four  miles 
from  Binghamton;  price  is  less  than  what  build¬ 
ings  would  cost  to  build ;  will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  G.  H.  GRATSINGER,  Conklin, 
N.  Y. 


SELL  or  exchange  tine  farm,  boarding  house. 

six  miles  from  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  price  $21,- 
000,  free  and  clear:  consider  good  one  or  two- 
family  house.  D.  It.  J.,  9125  Lefferts  Blvd., 
Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  19,  wants  work  on  private  estate; 

can  drive  car;  willing  to  milk;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6656,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  work;  seve-al  years  practical  experience; 
single,  good  habits.  Address  ROBERT  HT7F- 
FORD,  Jr..  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


iFARMER-GARDENWR  desires  position:  life¬ 
time  exper’ence.  handy  with  tools,  operate  and 
repair  trneOrs  and  cars:  married,  one  child. 
WM  XIEMI,  139  Lafayette  St.,  Schenectady. 
X.  Y. 


YOUNG  Protestant  couple  desire  country  posi¬ 
tion.  housekeeping,  outside  work,  painting. 
ADVERTISER  6657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  village  farms,  two  houses; 

75  acres;  fruit,  truck,  poultry;  asparagus 
alone  makes  $25  to  $50  per  day:  big  income, 
cash  $1,000;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  6637, 


VTNELAXD  equipped  poultry  farm,  bungalow 
6  rooms,  bath,  all  modern  conveniences;  splen¬ 
did  location:  fruit,  poultry  house,  garage,  300 
pullets:  all  equipment;  bargain.  OWNER,  P.  O. 
Box  176,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent  with  stock,  tools,  or 
will  buv  on  contract.  ADVERTISER  6645. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  439. 
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BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  book  of  188  pages  with 
more  than  two  hundred  color  pictures  to  guide  you  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers.  A 
million  gardeners  read  Burpee’s  Annual  each  year.  It 
is  the  most  popular  seed  catalog  in  the  world. 

Sow  Burpee  Quality  Seeds 

Your  success  with  your  garden  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  seeds  you  sow.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  tested  and 
guaranteed.  Every  variety  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
is  grown  on  the  Burpee  Seed  Farms  or  by  our  experi¬ 
enced  growers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Each  variety 
of  seed  is  grown  where  it  matures  most  nearly  to  per¬ 
fection.  And  all  seed  sold  by  Burpee  is  tested  twice  in 
our  famous  Fordhook  Trial  Grounds. 


If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
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of  BURPEES  SEEDS 

The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow 

Any  Kind  You  Want 

First  write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual :  then  look 
through  the  book  and  select  a  regu¬ 
lar  10c  packet  of  any  vegetable  or 
flower  seed  entirely  free  and  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  postpaid.  This 
free  offer  is  made  to  get  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  Burpee’s  Seeds  and  is 
good  only  until  May  1,  1925. 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual, 
together  with  a  Coupon  Order  Sheet  good  for  a 
free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds 
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Farm  Friends  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio 


Interesting  to  your 


SRE  you  using  this  Catalogue? 
Do  you  and  your  family  use 
every  opportunity  for  saving  money 
that  this  book  has  brought  into  your 
home? 

Try  This  Plan  for  Saving 

Every  time  you  need  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  for  your  own  personal  use,  for 
the  family  or  the  home,  look  it  up  in 
Ward’s  Catalogue.  Take  advantage 
of  the  saving. 

Then  keep  a  list  of  everything  you 
buy  and  the  amount  you  saved. 
Thousands  of  our  customers  do  this, 
and  frequently  they  write  us,  “My 
savings  in  buying  at  Ward’s  amount 
to  at  least  $50.00  cash  each  season.” 

How  Ward’s  Low 
Prices  Are  Made  for  You 

Sixty  million  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  have  been  bought  for  this  book 
— bought  for  cash  to  get  the  lowest 
prices.  Bought  in  large  quantities  to 
get  the  lowest  prices.  Frequently  we 
buy  100,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  one 
order  to  get  a  lower  price.  Sometimes 
we  even  contract  for  the  entire  output 
of  a  factory  to  get  the  lowest  price. 

And  at  Ward’s  the  savings  made 
by  our  big  buying,  the  savings  made 


through  our  buying  for  cash,  these 
savings  are  yours — always  yours. 


Everything  for  the  Home, 
The  Family  and  the  Farm 


Always  Compare  Quality  Every  Woman,  young  and  old,  will 

find  this  Catalogue  of  great  interest 
if  she  uses  it.  Have  you  studied  care- 


as  Well  as  Price 


In  gathering  our  vast  assortments 
of  merchandise,  our  buyers  search 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  low 
prices.  But  only  for  low  prices  on 
goods  of  standard  quality.  We  never 


fully  the  big  department  of  shoes  for 
every  member  of  the  family?  Have 
you  studied  its  New  York  Fashions? 
Do  you  realize  that  this  book  offers 
nearly  everything  you  buy  to  use  or 


buy  goods  to  offer  you  unless  they  wear  and  that  always  there  is  a  big 
are  the  kind  of  goods  that  will  stand  saving? 
inspection  and  use — the  kind  that 
will  hold  your  good  will. 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  low  price.”  We  offer 
no  “price  baits.”  We  do  not  sell 
cheap  unsatisfactory  goods  at  any 
price.  Your  satisfaction  with  every¬ 
thing  you  buy  is  our  first  considera¬ 
tion. 


The  Man  and  Boy  will  find  this 
book  of  great  value.  Whether  you 
are  interested  in  tires  or  accessories 
for  the  automobile,  or  in  radio,  in 
stylish,  serviceable  clothes,  or  work 
clothes,  or  hardware,  or  tools,  al¬ 
ways  Ward’s  Catalogue  offers  you 
a  saving. 

The  Home  has  many  needs.  It 
needs  most  of  all  to  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  and  beautiful.  Ward’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  a  real  Home-maker.  It  offers 
Use  it  for  everything  you  need  to  everything  new  and  beautiful  and 
buy.  Ordering  each  month  from  pleasing,  the  newest  in  curtains  and 
Ward  s  means  a  monthly  saving,  rugs  and  furniture,  everything  that 
$50.00  in  cash  will  soon  be  saved  if  goes  to  make  a  house  a  home — that 
you  use  your  Catalogue  for  every-  makes  it  more  delightful  and  more 
thing  you  buy.  convenient. 


Use  Your  Catalogue — 
Save  Money  Every  Month 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue. 


Your  Orders  Are 
Shipped 

Within  24  Hours 

Your  order  will  be  shipped 
within  24  hours.  We  appreciate 
your  orders  at  Ward’s  and  we 
give  your  orders  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 

But  more  than  this — one  of  our 
six  big  houses  is  near  you.  Just 
consider  how  much  less  time  [it 
takes  for  your  letter  to  reach  us 
— how  much  less  time  for  your 
goods  to  get  to  you  and  how 
much  less  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper 
to  order  from  Ward’s* 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chkag°  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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A  Champion  for  the  District  School 


IDIOULE  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION.  — 
Not  long  ago  there  was  printed  in  the 
“Morning  Mail”  column  of  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  of  the  State  a  poem  entitled  “Prog¬ 
ress  in  Education.”  It  was  written  by  a 

_ _  man  from  Schenectady  County,  who  signs 

himself  a  farmer,  and  it  aroused  my  indignation  to 
think  that  any  man  would  stoop  to  ridicule  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  lie 
has  lived  for  30  years.  If  in  that  length  of  time 
he  has  not  been  able  to  improve  his  district  school, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  not  tried,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan  for  him  to  keep  quiet. 
This  poem  which  ridiculed  the  district  school  trustee, 
Rural  Improvement  Society,  etc.,  was  very  ably  ans¬ 
wered  by  a  good  woman  from  another  county,  and 
the  gentleman  has  felt  obliged  to  defend  himself  by 
giving  a  history  of  his  experiences  with  the  district 
school.  Some  of  the  things  he  writes,  such  as  the 
moving  of  the  school  toilet  and  digging  a  well  on 
the  site,  I  find  hard  to  believe.  He  does  say  that 
later  they  filled  the  well,  but  how  they  came  to  do 


would  have  been  much  suffering  from  cold  this 
Winter,  and  many  lost  days  of  school.  Consolida¬ 
tion  will  never  be  practicable  in  this  part  of  New 
York  State.  I  was  rather  interested  to  note  that 
this  man’s  family  were  all  through  going  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Perhaps  if  he  had  small  children  he 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  send  them  off  early  in  the 
morning  to  ride  several  miles  to  school.  I  would 
just  like  to  bring  some  of  those  educators  from 
Albany  and  other  promoters  of  this  consolidation 
measure  to  any  part  of  St.  Lawrence  County  on  a 
January  day,  when  the  thermometer  is  20  below 
zero,  and  have  them  take  such  a  ride  as  the  children 
would  have  to.  By  the  time  they  had  gone  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  I  am  afraid  their  toes  would  be 
tingling,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  get  out  and 
walk  to  get  warmed  up. 

FREE  EDUCATION. — Well,  this  man  from  Sche¬ 
nectady  County  closes  his  letter  by  saying:  “The 
constitution  promised  my  children  a  free  education, 
but.  my  experience  proves  that  the  constitution  is  a 
lie.  The  remedy?  Let  the  State  of  New  York  con- 


not  swallow  a  pill.  He  would  drink  glass  after  glass 
of  water,  but  always  the  pill  was  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue,  and  he  would  hand  it  back  to  her. 

WHAT  FARM  PEOPLE  WANT— The  real  farm 
people  know  what  they  want  and  have  expressed  it 
in  the  plan  which  the  Rural  Improvement  Society 
has  formed.  This  plan  can  be  put  through  without 
upsetting  the  present  system,  but  it  probably  will 
not  create  a  lot  of  new  jobs  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  have  been  told  that  the  proposed  law  would 
necessitate  many  new  officials,  and  probably  that  is 
why  these  people  are  promoting  it.  The  district 
school  is  one  place  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
district,  both  children  and  grown-ups,  may  meet 
on  common  ground.  There  they  may  forget  their 
differences  in  religion  and  politics  and  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  something  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  good  school.  Even  though  many  do  not 
come  out  to  such  meetings  at  first,  they  are  sure  to 
grow  if  those  who  are  most  interested  will  just  hang 
on  and  refuse  to  be  discouraged.  You  know  how  the 
yeast  works,  just  a  little  at  first,  but  constantly 


Digging  Out  After  a  Blizzard  in  the  Adirondack  Country.  See  Next  Page 


that  be  does  not  state.  Just  out  of  curiosity  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The 
school  building  where  he  has  sent  his  family  of  nine 
children  to  school  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and 
has  been  so  for  23  years,  only  receiving  a  new  roof 
and  new  windows  in  that  length  of  time.  Probably 
that  was  all  the  repair  needed,  for  when  our  fathers 
put  up  a  building,  and  they  built  most  of  the  country 
school-houses,  they  did  not  build  such  flimsy  struc¬ 
tures  as,  the  contractors  do  nowadays. 

SOME  GRIEVANCES.  • —  Another  grievance  this 
man  has  is  that  the  flagpole  which  broke  off  two 
months  ago  has  not  been  mended,  and  another  that 
school  had  to  be  closed  on  some  of  those  cold  days 
in  January.  Now  I  have  heard  of  city  schools  being 
closed  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  our  county  it 
would  be  impossible  to  set  a  new  flagpole  before 
Spring.  lie  says  that  his  children  have  been  frost¬ 
bitten  every  Winter  walking  a  mile  to  school,  and 
that  this  proves  that  children  suffer  more  hardships 
when  walking  to  school  than  they  would  being 
transported  to  a  consolidated  school.  Most  farmers 
in  this  section  are  not  so  busy  but  what  they  take 
their  children  to  school  on  very  cold  days,  and  go 
after  them  too  if  they  have  far  to  walk.  There  are 
children  in  our  district,  and  very  likely  in  many 
other  places,  who  do  not  have  sufficient  clothing  to 
ride  far  in  Winter.  If  they  had  had  to  gather  at  any 
place  to  take  a  transportation  bus  or  sleigh  there 


trol  and  finance  her  schools,  abolish  the  district 
trustee  and  most  of  the  districts,  and  then  only  will 
the  children  cease  to  be  defrauded  and  the  State 
fulfill  its  promise  and  destiny.”  And  who  is  the 
State?  This  man  and  every  other  taxpayer,  and  if 
anyone  thinks  such  a  course  as  he  recommends  will 
mean  less  expense  he  is  making  a  big  mistake. 

FORCING  NEW  MEASURES— Now  probably  this 
man  and  what  he  says  are  not  really  worth  getting 
roused  up  over,  but  when  he  tries  to  bring  out  that 
the  farmers  do  not  want  their  children  educated, 
and  says  there  are  enough  such  people  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  every  school  district  to  control  it,  I  can¬ 
not  help  making  a  protest.  Then  comes  the  word 
that  the  Downing-Porter  bill  lias  been  introduced 
again,  and  so  we  prepare  to  take  up  the  defense  of 
the  district  school  once  more.  We  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done  this  year  so  that  we  may  know 
where  we  are  at,  and  not  be  as  we  were  last  school 
meeting,  afraid  to  go  ahead  and  do  things  for  fear 
we  would  not  get  the  good  of  them.  They  said  “We 
had  better  wait  and  see  what  they  are  going  to  do 
at  Albany  about  the  schools.”  The  country  people 
do  not  propose  to  sit  up  like  good  children  and 
swallow  the  Downing-Porter  bill,  and  we  hope  the 
legislators  at  Albany  will  not  try  “to  put  it  down 
them  for  their  own  good.”  Tf  they  do  I  imagine 
they  will  have  just  about  such  a  time  as  my  mother 
had  with  a  younger  brother  who  would  not  or  could 


growing,  until  finally  it  has  lightened  the  whole 
mass  of  dough.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
that  if  you  want  a  thing  badly  enough  you  will  get 
It,  maybe  not  right  away,  but  sometime.  The  main 
thing  is  to  have  patience  and  work  for  it.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  expect  a  lot  of  things  and  praise  for  your 
work,  especially  work  done  around  a  district  school, 
and  if  you  do  work  for  that  reason  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  There  are  many  different  ways  of  win¬ 
ning  people  to  your  point  of  view,  and  some  who  can¬ 
not  be  approached  on  one  side  may  be  on  the  other. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  book  I  have  just  been 
reading,  “Adventures  in  Brotherhood,”  by  Dorothy 
Giles:  “Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  that  man 
has  to  learn  is  how  to  live  with  his  fellowmen.  It 
cannot  be  learned  from  books,  though  books  are 
often  enlightening  and  helpful,  but  it  is  learned  from 
daily  contact,  from  an  earnest  effort  toward  a 
mutual  ground  of  understanding,  from  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  look  always  behind  the  outward  dif¬ 
ferences  to  the  essential  likeness  that  binds  us 
together.  Somehow,  in  some  way,  education  must 
lead  us  toward  this,  or  else  it  will  fail  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.” 

HOLDING  PEOPLE  TOGETHER. — As  long  as  we 
live  our  education  is  not  complete  and  we  can  al¬ 
ways  learn  something  from  each  other.  Some  com¬ 
munity  interest,  like  the  school,  into  which  we  put 
our  work  and  our  money  and  can  see  how  it  is  being 
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used,  is  a  closer  bond  than  a  larger  unit  could  ever 
be.  If  we  use  the  school-house  for  a  center  and  meet 
there  occasionally,  or  in  Winter  at  the  homes'  of  the 
parents,  we  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  promot¬ 
ing  good  feeling  in  the  district  and  a  better  school. 
Our  Parent-Teachers’  Club  has  been  meeting  at  the 
homes  this  Winter,  as  we  had  no  shed  for  horses, 
and  it  was  rather  bad  walking  for  some  of  the  older 
ones  at  night.  We  have  a  program,  refreshments 
and  a  good  social  time.  Later  we  will  meet  at  the 
school,  which  is  the  proper  place,  and  where  all  may 
feel  at  home. 

MAKING  THINGS  EASY— As  for  thinking  that 
the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  ever  be  free 
we  can  put  that  aside,  for  it  will  never  be  time.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  want  things  made  too  easy  for 
the  young  folks.  If  they  meet  with  obstacles  and 
endure  some  hardships  they  are  stronger  for  it. 
Often  when  a  thing  is  too  easily  gained  it  is  lightly 
prized.  Many  of  the  great  men  of  history  and  of 
our  country  today  received  their  early  education  in 
a  one-room  country  school.  There  is  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  high  school 
and  college,  and  we  can  point  with  pride  to  men  in 
all  the  professions  who  went  from  the  district 
schools  of  our  town.  I  know  of  one  man  who,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  had  to  wear  his  mother’s  shoes  to 
church,  and  when  he  started  to  high  school  he  wore 
a  pair  of  leather  boots.  But  he  went,  and  during 
his  vacations  came  home  and  helped  his  father  on 
the  farm.  After  he  had  finished  high  school  he 
went  on  to  college,  and  is  now  receiving  a  large 
salary  in  one  of  our  big  cities.  The  walks  through 
the  crisp  Winter  air  and  the  deep  snow  developed 
lungs  and  muscles  that  have  made  him  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  a  strenuous  business  life.  If  that  boy 
had  not  known  where  his  education  came  from  he 
might  not  have  had  the  good  judgment  that  he  has 
in  business  today.  And  so  we  could  go  on  pointing 
out  hundreds  of  men  in  responsible  positions  who 
got  their  start  in  the  country.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  State.  If 

s 

that  is  the  ease  why  all  the  worry  about  the  country 
and  its  schools?  Give  us  more  equal  taxes,  better 
teachers,  and  a  chance  to  run  our  own  affairs,  and 
we  will  show  how  the  schools  can  be  improved. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  NEEDED. —  We 
need  older  teachers  in  the  country,  who  have  become 
more  settled  in  their  ways,  and  who  do  not  get  lone¬ 
some  if  they  have  not  somewhere  to  go  three  nights 
a  week.  The  younger  teachers  could  be  tried  out  in 
the  cities,  where  they  have  more  supervision,  and 
the  movies  to  go  to  when  they  get  lonesome.  The 
argument  has  been  put  forth  that  these  young  people 
who  have  been  filling  our  district  schools  must  have 
some  means  of  earning  money  to  go  on  to  school. 
In  some  cases  the  people  of  the  district  would  have 
done  well  to  make  up  a  purse  for  their  young 
teacher  and  send  her  on  to  school  rather  than  to 
pay  good  wages  and  waste  a  school  year  of  their 
children’s  lives.  It  would  be  a  worthy  object  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  consider,  that  instead 
of  appropriating  thousands  of  dollars  to  maintain 
a  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  value  to 
the  farmer,  they  could  provide  scholarships  for  these 
young  people  who  are  not  able  to  go  on  and  com¬ 
plete  their  training  for  teaching.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  all  young  teachers  are  failures,  and  that 
all  older  teachers  are  good,  for  I  know  there  are 
exceptions  both  ways,  but  a  few  years  make  such 
a  difference  in  a  person’s  judgment  and  common- 
sense.  The  farmers,  I  believe,  want  good  schools, 
but  they  would  rather  make  haste  slowly  than  to 
jump  at  a  new  thing  and  then  not  find  it  good. 

MRS.  CHARLES  M- ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Are  Potatoes  Ever  Poisonous? 

[Several  readers  have  written  this  past  Winter  asking 
if  green  or  sunburned  potatoes  are  poisonous.  There 
is  a  general  opinion  that  such  tubers,  green  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  should  not  be  eaten.] 

HAT  is  the  botanical  relationship  of  the  po¬ 
tato,  Solanum  tuberosum?  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Solanaceae  family  of  which  Panamel,  in  his 
“Manual  of  Poisonous  Plants,”  says:  “A  number  of 
plants  of  the  Solanaceae  are  known  to  be  poisonous; 
among  them  the  common  thorn-apple  or  Jimson 
weed  (Datura  Stramonium),  the  atropa  (Atropa 
Belladonna)  and  hyoseyamin  (Hyosc-yamus  niger), 
besides  such  suspected  plants  as  the  common  black 
nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum),  horse  nettle  (So- 
lanum  carolinense),  bittersweet  (Solanum  dulcam¬ 
ara)  and  scopiola.  .  .  .  The  most  inqiortant  al¬ 

kaloids  found  are  atropin,  hyoseyamin,  scopalamin 
and  solanin.  Solanin  is  poisonous  and  is  regarded 


as  a  nitrogenised  glucoside.”  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  genus  Solanum.  to  which  the  potato  be¬ 
longs,  contains  several  species  that  are  poisonous  or 
under  suspicion  of  being  poisonous. 

What  is  a  sun-burned  potato?  It  is  a  potato  that 
is  superficially  buried  in  the  soil  so  that  the  sun 
comes  in  contact  with  its  upper  surface.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  is  developed  in  this  exposed  surface  of  the 
tuber  (rootstock)  the  green  coloring  matter,  chloro¬ 
phyll,  characteristic  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  It  is 
under  such  unusual  conditions  that  the  poisonous 
principal  of  solanin  would  be  most  likely  to  develop. 
Peeling  off  the  green  layer  and  boiling  would  or¬ 
dinarily  remove  or  destroy  most  of  this  poisonous 
matter.  Yet  under  some  conditions  poisoning  does 
result,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
Pa  mm  el : 

“At  certain  times  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are 
poisonous,  especially  when  green.  The  writer  knows 
of  an  instance  where  the  eating  of  potatoes  acted 
as  a  poison.  The  substances  in  the  young  shoots  of 
the  potatoes  are  solanin  and  solanadin.” 

Further,  Chesnut,  in  his  “Principal  Poisonous 
Plants  of  the  LTnited  States,”  writes  as  follows: 
•The .  common  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is  a 
member  of  this  group.  There'  is  little  solanine  pres¬ 
ent  in  it  ordinarily,  but  it  does  exist  in  considerable 
quantity  in  tubers  that  are  green  from  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  in  old  ones  after  sprouting. 
Several  cases  of  poisoning  are  recorded,  but  even  in 
old  potatoes  the  poison  is  ordinarily  extracted  by 
the  water  which  is  thrown  away  from  them  after 
boiling.  The  green  fruits  have  caused  death.” 

Finally,  Chesnut  and  Wilcox,  in  their  “Stock 
Poisoning  Plants  of  Montana,”  relate  the  following 
instance  of  poisoning:  “On  a  stock  ranch  in  the  Flat- 
head  Valley  six  pigs  died  from  eating  uncooked  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potatoes  had  all  sprouted  and  were 
considered  of  no  value  except  for  feeding.  As  soon 
as  it  was  found  that  they  were  poisonous  in  an  un¬ 
cooked  condition,  the  owner  cooked  more  in  the  same 
condition  and  fed  to  other  pigs  without  injury.” 

.  ”G.  P.  CLINTON. 


Three  Horses  on  Pole 

Do  you  know  of  any  kind  of  a  three-horse  evener  for 
tongue  use  that  does  not  cause  side  draft  on  the  tongue? 
Ohio.  w.  J.  w. 

APIECE  of  2x4  or  2x6  about  IS  inches  in  length, 
bolted  to  the  tongue  as  indicated  in  the  sketch, 
is  used  to  support  the  three-horse  evener  while  the 


pull  is  applied  to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  chain 
or  wire  cable.  This  relieves  side  draft  on  the  pole 
as  it  is  used  simply  to  carry  the  evener  set.  the  pull 
being  applied  directly  to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of 
the  chain.  R.  h.  s. 


Digging  Out  After  a  Blizzard 

OUR  ^friend  Willett  Randall  up  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  country .  sends  us  the  picture  reproduced 
bn  preceding  page,  with  this  comment : 

*  f:  A-  i  '  /  .  ;  .  V  >  v  -  -  ,  . 

After  the  big  blizzard  of  January  29  and  30.  1925 — 
Making  a  road  to  Randall's,  North  River,  N.  Y.  We 
haye  more  than  a  mile  of  private  road,  and  sometimes 
I  don’t  get  out  so  easy. 

This  time  we  got  three  feet  of  snow,  but  this  is  not 
an  extreme  fall  for  the  Adirondack  si  We  are  at  the 
foot  of  a  'great  mountain  2.900  feet  high,  and  surround¬ 
ing  peaks  rear  their  great  heads  on  every  side.  I  am 
somewhat  like  a  woodc-huek— I  must  den  up—  at  times, 
but  I  provide  for  this,  and  even  with  all  my  stock  to 
feed,  seldom  get  caught  asleep. 


March  14,  1023 

Promising  New  Fruits  for  Trial 

Part  II 

BACHES. — There  is  no  greater  need  in  fruit 
growing  than  varieties  earlier  and1  later  than 
Elberta  which  are  as  handsome  but  better  flavored 
than  that  standard  sort.  The  present  necessity  of 
relying  almost  wholly  upon  Elberta  in  peach  grow¬ 
ing  is,  as  was  said  in  one  of  the  introductory  para¬ 
graphs,  a  great  detriment  to  the  peach  industry  of 
the  country.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  sight  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  that  promise  to  prove  as  profitable 
as  Elberta  for  the  general  market.  South  Haven 
and  Wilma  are  the  only  sorts  that  the  writer  cares 
to  mention  as  worthy  of  trial.  Mikado  is  an  early 
yellow  semi-cling  peach  which  is  promising  for  early 
markets.  Mikado  and  June  Elberta  are  very  similar. 

NECTARINES. — A  nectarine  is  a  smooth-skinned 
peaeli.  In  Europe  the  nectarine  is  as  popular  a 
fruit  as  the  peach,  but  in  America  it  is  grown  large¬ 
ly  only  in  California.  Easterners  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  growing  it  because  the  curculio  takes  ter¬ 
rible  toll  from  this  smooth-skinned  fruit.  Moreover, 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  breed  varieties  of  nec¬ 
tarines  for  American  conditions.  Had  we  a  list  of 
American-bred  nectarines  as  we  have  of  American- 
bred  peaches,  the  nectarine  might  be  as  popular  a 
fruit  in  this  country  as  the  peach.  The  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association  is  now  offering 
Hunter,  a  sort  which  originated  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  as  a  better  nectarine  than 
any  of  the  30  or  40  European  nectarines  with  which 
it  must  compete.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow-fleshed, 
yellow-skinned  with  a  blush,  and  the  flesh  is  juicy, 
fine  grained,  tender,  sweet,  and  free  from  the  stone. 
It  ripens  in  September.  This  nectarine  can  be 
grown  and  probably  will  grow  well  wherever  the 
Elberta  peach  thrives. 

PLUMS. — Plum-growing  in  Eastern  America  for 
one  reason  and  another  is  on  the  wane.  This  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  great  need  of  newer  and  better  kinds  to 
commend  it  to  commercial  growers  of  fruits.  Four 
kinds  on  the  station  grounds  are  worthy  of  note. 
Beauty  and  Santa  Rosa  are  new  sorts  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  type  introduced  by  Luther  Burbank.  Both  are 
remarkable  for  the  reddish  color  in  the  flesh. 
Beauty  is  suitable  for  home  use,  while  Santa  Rosa, 
because  of  its  productive  trees  and  handsome,  weJl- 
flavored  fruits,  may  prove  of  considerable  commer¬ 
cial  value.  President  is  a  large  reddish-purple 
European  plum  which  ripens  in  early  October.  The 
sort  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  late  season.  It 
originated  in  England,  and  was  first  fruited  in  1894. 
Hall,  produced  at  the  Geneva  Station,  is  a  large  red¬ 
dish-purple,  prune-shaped  plum  of  the  very  best 
quality,  that  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  trial  for  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  orchards. 

CHERRIES.- — Three  new  cherries  promise  well 
for  one  purpose  or  another.  Seneca  is  a  very  early 
black  cherry  with  tree  and  fruit  much  like  those  of 
Black  Tartarian,  the  fruits  of  which  ripen  at  least 
two  weeks  earlier.  Abundance  is  a  seedling  of  the 
well-known  Napoleon,  with  fruits  which  hang  later 
and  are  less  subject  to  cracking  and  rot.  Giant  is 
a  very  large  late  black  cherry  with  firm,  meaty 
flesh,  exceptionally  promising  in  both  tree  and 
fruit.  Both  Abundance  and  Giant  originated  with 
Luther  Burbank. 

RED  RASPBERRIES. — The  great  need  in  small 
fruit  culture  is  a  red  raspberry  resistant  to  mosaic, 
a  disease  that  now  threatens  to  exterminate  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  growing  this  fruit.  Herbert  and  possibly 
Newman  are  the  sorts  now  most  resistant  to  the 
mosaic.  June,  Ontario,  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Owasco 
are  all  new  red  raspberries  introduced  from  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  with  splendid  qualities 
of  plant  and  fruit,  but  all  more  or  less  susceptible 
to  mosaic.  La  France,  a  new  sort  much  talked 
about,  is  so  similar  to  Erskine  Park,  with  which 
it  may  be  identical,  that  it  is  not  worth  adding  to 
our  list  of  red  raspberries.  Victory,  said  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Cutlibert,  is  not  distinct  from  its  parent 
on  the  grounds  of  this  station.  Van  Fleet,  highly 
recommended  by  some,  is  without  value  as  grown 
at  Geneva. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Beacon,  Bliss,  and  Bouquet, 
sorts  now  being  distributed  by  the  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation,  are  receiving  favorable  comments  on  all 
sides.  The  berries  are  large,  handsome  and  of  good 
quality.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  All 
three  sorts  have  considerable  merit  for  commercial 
canning.  All  are  worthy  of  trial  for  either  home 
or  commercial,  plantations.  u.  p.  hedrick. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 
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Top- Working  Apple  Trees 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES. — The  top-working  of  apple 
trees  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  an  extreme¬ 
ly  complicated  task,  which  none  but  those  fully 


Too  Late  for  the  Tree  Surgeon's  Work.  Fig.  150 

schooled  in  its  technique  should  attempt.  Yet  once 
the  basic  principles  are  understood  it  is  surprising 
.what  a  high  degree  of  success  is  obtained  by  many 
widely  different  methods.  Someone  presents  his 
particular  method  as  unusually  successful,  and  some¬ 
one  else  vigorously  supports  his  pet  theory,  while 
after  all  it  will  probably  be  found  that  both  methods 
are  good.  How  often  lias  it  been  said  that  grafting 
must  be  done  in  midwinter,  or  before  growth  starts 
in  Spring,  or  in  some  particular  month  of  the  year? 
Yet  IV.  S.  Hart  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y\,  seems  to  top- 
work  trees  about  as  he  pleases  and  with  remarkable 
success.  Fig.  153  shows  Mr.  Hart  at  work  amid 
some  of  his  handiwork,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  The  photographs  were 
taken  June  10,  1924,  to  be  exact. 

REQUISITES  FOR  THE  WORK.— There  are  only 
two  or  three  requisites  to  successful  top-working: 
(1)  Sound  dormant  scion  wood;  (2)  matching  of 
the  cambium  of  both  scion  and  stock,  and  (3)  care¬ 
ful  covering  of  the  exposed  surfaces  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing.  It  may  well  be  asked  how  dormant  scion  wood 
can  be  secured  in  June.  Mr.  Hart  cuts  his  wood 
while  it  is  dormant  and  holds  it  in  his  cold  storage, 
keeping  it  moist,  of  course.  Since  most  folks  have 
no  such  handy  place  in  which  to  store  their  scion 
wood  they  do  their  work  before  the  new  season’s 
growth  begins.  If  the  wood  is  cut  just  before  growth 
starts  and  is  placed  in  a  cellar,  ice-house,  or  re¬ 
frigerator,  it  will  be  surprising  to  see  how  long  it 
can  be  kept  dormant  and  used  with  success. 

MATCHING  CAMBIUM  LAYERS. — Many  people 
fail  because  they  do  not  match  camb¬ 
ium  layers  of  both  stock  and  scion.  The 
cambium  layer  is  the  growing  part  of 
the  tree,  a  thin  layer  of  cells  just  un¬ 
der  the  bark.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
fruit  grower  who  has  never  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  graft  to  grow,  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  invariably 
sets  his  scions  well  inside  the  stub  with 
entire  disregard  of  matching  the  grow¬ 
ing  parts.  A  safe  system  in  cleft¬ 
grafting  is  to  slant  the  scion  so  that  it 
crosses  the  bark  of  the  stub.  In  this 
way  the  cambium  layers  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  brought  together  because  the 
one  crosses  the  other. 

FASTENING  THE  SCION.  —  The 
cleft-graft  has  been  a  favorite  method 
for  top-working  because  no  additional 
means  are  necessary  for  fastening  the 
scions  in  place,  the  pinching  of  the 
stub  being  sufficient.  More  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
towards  matching  the  cambium  layers 


of  the  stock  and  the  scion  and  holding  the  scion  in 
place  with  a  small  brad  driven  through  it  into  the 
stub.  There  are  various  modifications  of  this  method 
in  use.  In  one  case  a  piece  of  bark  is  cut  from  the 
side  of  the  stub  just  the  width  of  the  scion,  and  the 
scion,  which  has  been  flattened  on  one  side,  is  put 
into  place  and  held  by  a  small  nail  driven  through 
it.  A  still  quicker  and  easier  way  is  to  insert  the* 
scion  in  a  slit  in  the  bark  made  for  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  down  from  the  end  of  the  stub.  The 
scion  is  flattened  on  one  side  and  slipped  under  the 
bark  something  the  same  way  a  bud  is  slipped  under 
the  bark  in  Summer  budding.  A  brad  keeps  the 
scion  in  place.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  method 
is  its  economy  of  scion  wood,  a  single  bud  being 
sufficient  for  a  graft,  although  it  is  better  to  use 
two  buds  if  only  to  increase  the  chances  of  success. 
It  is  good  practice  to  have  one  bud  low  enough  on 
the  scion  so  that  it  will  slip  down  into  the  slit  in  the 
bark  and  be  partially  protected  by  the  overlapping 
bark. 

COVERING  THE  GRAFT — For  covering  the  graft 
any  of  the  ordinary  grafting  waxes  will  do.  There 
"are  numerous  formulas,  but  for  the  man  who  has 
only  a  tree  or  two  to  work  it  will  be  convenient  to 
buy  the  grafting  wax  already  prepared,  which  is 
handled  by  most  seedsmen,  nursery  houses,  and 
hardware  stores.  The  point  in  covering  is  to  keep 
the  graft  from  drying  out.  All  exposed  surfaces 
should,  therefore,  be  covered.  As  for  some  of  the 
finer  points  of  the  art,  the  illustrations  bring  out 
several.  In  the  first  place  only  part  of  a  tree 
should  be  worked  at  a  time,  the  center  being  grafted 
one  year  and  the  outside  of  the  tree  the  next,  thus 
providing  sufficient  leaf  surface  for  the  tree  to  con¬ 
tinue  growth  and  also  protecting  the  branches  from 
sunscald.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stubs  are  cut 
at  a  slight  angle  so  as  to  shed  water.  Furthermore 
the  scions  are  placed  on  the  high  side  of  the  stub 
so  that  the  cut  surface  is  given  a  better  chance  to 
heal. 

A  PART  OF  THE  FRUIT  BUSINESS.— Mr.  Hart 
takes  the  top-working  of  his  trees  as  a  matter  of 
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out  to  be  quite  what  was  expected,  it  is  top-worked 
over  again.  Mr.  Hart’s  plan  in  grafting  is  to  go 
through  his  orchard  and  mark  with  chalk  the  limbs 


TV.  <S.  Hart  Tog-working  Apple  Tree  in  Full  Leaf. 

Fig.  153 


that  are  to  come  out,  and  so  he  keeps  someone  work¬ 
ing  just  ahead  of  him,  while  he  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  the  actual  work  of  grafting.  H.  u.  tukey. 


Cutting  off  Limbs  to  be  Grafted.  Fig.  151 

course.  He  considers  the  work  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  fruit  growing  business.  When  he  finds 
that  a  variety  of  fruit  he  is  growing  does  not  fit  in 
well  with  his  system  of  marketing,  he  very  promptly 
works  the  trees  over  to  some  variety  considered 


Half  the  Tree  is  Grafted  One  Year  and  Half  the  Next.  Fig.  152 


Meeting  Competition  in  Truck  Crops 

EARLY  CROPS. — Some  years  ago,  at  a  farmers’ 
institute  held  in  my  section,  a  speaker  made 
this  remark:  ‘'When  the  truck  growers  of  the  South 
awaken,  you  vegetable  growers  in  this  section  will 
have  to  look  for  a  new  job.”  He  had  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  had  seen  the  possibilities  for  south¬ 
ern  vegetable  growing,  and  really  was  solicitous  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  the  northern  growers  when 
the  South  fully  realized  its  advantages.  As  time 
passed,  we  growers  came  to  realize  that  there  was 
quite  some  truth  in  his  remarks,  although,  today, 
we  would  express  the  thought  in  these  words: 
“When  the  growers  of  the  South  awaken  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  North  will  have  to  change  their  methods,” 
and  that  is  just  what  the  growers  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  have  done.  In  years  past,  just  the  same  as 
at  present,  New  York  City  was  our  great  market. 
Also,  what  is  true  now  was  true  then.  The  early 
bird  “caught  the  worm,”  so  everyone  in  my  section 
made  a  tremendous  scramble  to  be  first  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  As  competition  from  the  South  began  to  be 
felt  and  our  growers  found  that  the  very  earliest 
of  their  crops  reached  New  York  at  the  same  time  of 
the  southern  glut,  they  said:  “It  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  methods.  We  are  working  illogically. 
Here  we  are  to  the  north  of  a  great  market,  yet  we 
are  acting  as  though  the  market  were  to  the  north 
of  us.  We  use  every  effort  to  secure  an  early  crop, 
running  the  risk  of  late  Spring  frosts 
and  when  we  succeed  we  have  done 
nothing  but  transplant  our  farms  200 
miles  south,  where  we  come  into  com¬ 
petition  with  growers  who  are  working 
with  Nature.  Now  we  intend  to  let 
Nature  help  us.  We  will  grow  crops 
in  their  natural  season.  Instead  of 
growing  Early  Micliell  strawberries  we 
will  grow  late  Gandy,  that  will  come 
on  the  market  a  month  after  the  south¬ 
ern  fruit  is  off  the  market.  Instead  of 
growing  early  varieties  of  vegetables 
we  will  switch  to  the  late  varieties  of 
quality  which  will  reach  the  market 
when  people  are  getting  hungry  for  a 
quality  product.” 

DEFINITE  MARKET.— So,  to  a 
great  extent,  our  market  garden  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have 
changed.  Most  of  the  growers  are 
planting  for  a  definite  market.  If  they 
have  a  light  soil  which  will  produce 
early  crops  they  are  growing  for  their 
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NEW  STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

PAGES  OF  PICTURES  of  Wonderful  NEW  Varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes.  Tells 
which  varieties  are  best  for  Garden  or  Field.  Shows 
MASTADON  that  New,  Biggest  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

$500  to  $700  tufre  Growing  Keith’s  Strawberries 

Keith’s  New-Land  plants  net 
growers  largest  yields. 

Ed.  Rolff  of  Wis.  made  $1,000  from  one  acre. — A.  B.  Small¬ 
wood  of  W.  Va.  made  $513  from  l-3rd  acre.— Mienk  of  Mich,  cleared  $166 
from  small  garden  patch.  Our  New  Book  is  a  safe  guide  to  Big  Profits. 

Write  Now— It’s  FREE 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  10,  SAWYER,  MICH. 


- MAKE  AMERICA  BLOSSOM _ 

With  the  finest  of  fruits  and  flowers,  old  or  new.  We  believe  the  Rural  New-Yorker  readere 

appreciate  the  best  and  to  convince  you  that  \\<e  are  continually  trying  to  grow  and  offer 

the  best,  we  are  making  two  very  special  offers  as  follows: 

FOUR  DISTINCTIVE  ROSES  Catalog  Price 

MARY  WALLACE — The  new  ideal  jiink  pillar  rose  . . . . . $2.00 

DR.  VAN  FLEET — A  hardy  rambler.  The  long  pointed  buds  of  soft  pink  coloring,  re¬ 
semble  the  finest  tea  roses  . .  .75 

ROSA  HUGONIS — -The  Golden  Rose  of  China  with  its  profusion  of'  single  yellow 

flowers,  blossoming  with  Spirea  Van  Houttei.  Perfectly  hardy .  1.50 

GEORGE  ARENDS — The  pink  Frau  Karl  Druschki .  ,75 

All  four,  strong,  two-year  No.  1  plants  for  $4.00,  if  order  is  received  before  April  1.  $5.00 

ONE  COLLECTION  TO  A  CUSTOMER 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Herbert-red.  Largest  size  and  good  quality  . $1.50 

25  Plum  Farmer.  Best  black  raspberry  . .  .  1.00 

12  Columbian.  Best  purple  raspberry . . .  1.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  MARCH  ONLY,  $3.00  $3.50 

Send  for  our  catalog.  It  describes  accurately  the  best  in  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  and  Perennials.  We  offer  no  worthless  varieties 
and  no  old  kinds  renamed.  GEO.  L>.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.” 


Even  Nature  Does  Not  Guarantee  Results — 


But 

¥ "'aEtferybody  Knows 

KOSS’  SEED 

U'  Grows 


because  we  are  as  particular  as 
particular  can  be— and  have  been 
for  80  years — to  grow,  select  and 
pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds.  No 
wonder  Ross’  Seeds  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  satisfactory  results.  Then, 
too,  buying  Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  what  you  do  not  want. 
We  have  no  chromos,  no  premiums,  no  souvenirs  ;  just  the  very  best  seeds 
we  know  anything  about.  Since  that  is  just  what  you  want:  write 
for  free  catalog  today.  Make  your  seed  selections  now.  Be  ready 
for  Spring  when  it  is  ready  for  you.  (725) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  Established  1845  Worcester,  IVlass. 


SCHELL’S  QUALITY 

Seed  Corn 

Plant  Schell’s  Big  Yellow  Dent 

One  of  the  most  popular  corns  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Winning  First  Prizes  everywhere. 
Large  ears,  deep  wide  grain.  Medium  early, 
110  days.  Large  fodder  with  heavy  broad 
foliage,  an  excellent  crib  corn  and  splen¬ 
did  for  silage.  Tests  100%.  Price  $5  pey 
bn.;  grain  bags,  50  cts.  each.  Send  for 
our  Seed  Catalogue. 

SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better  They  Yield  Better 

Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ASY  MONEY!  YOU  KNOW  THKKE’5 
no  such  thing.  Anything  worth  having 
has  to  be  earned.  But  do  you  know  of 
anything  you  can  have  which  gives  you 
so  much  satisfaction  and  the  work 
connected  with  it  so  much  pleasure  as 
an  orchard.4  You'll  be  interested  in 
the  catalogue  of  The’  FINGER  LAKES 
NURSERIES,  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK. 
Drop  postal  for  your  copy  to-day. 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
thickest  Fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY,  Canton.  Ohio 


CABBAGE SEED 


i  Danish  Ballliead — Proven  stocky 
Cauliflower — Snowball.  No  bet 
ter  strain  for  open  ground' 
Write  for  prices.  Robert  Holmes,  1201  Auburn.  N.  W  .  Centan.O' 


Genuine  GRIMM  Al.FAI.FA  SEED,  #40  per  100 lbs 

in  sealed  bags.  SAM  BOBER,  Newell,  South  Dakota 


DAD  SAYS  ,  get  “Truth  About  Strawber¬ 


ries  and  Other  Things  ” 


It  treats  on  many  subjects,  is  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive,  profitable  and  post  free. 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  idlewitd  Farms  Salisbury,  M 


ORANGE  QUINCES 

Grown  from  my  own  strain  of  trees.  Over  4,000 
bushel  last  year,  60c  eaeh  in  lots  of  10  and  up. 

H,  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Dale  Fruit  Farms 
Orleans  Co.  YYaterport,  New  York 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots  p'rit-eda  right 

Philip  Frank  K.  F.  1).  >o.  2  Poughkeepsie,  H.Y. 


Asparagus  Roots 

J.  C.  DUNHAM 


Giant  Washington  and  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington.  Circular.  Price  list  free. 

Lawton,  Michigan 


Roriroin  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Large,  flowered  exhibition 
Dargain  varieties,  $1 .  Beautiful  in  colors  and  shading. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson  3S0  Nay  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Flower  IFMants 

Plants  that  Please.  Write  for  Price  list.  Pansies  a 
specialty.  WM.  P.  Y EAGLE  Bristol.  Pa. 


Gladioli  Bulbs  and  B u I b I e t s  rf-»ce,*lc£ >. pr wi-ue 

G.  Stewart  Timm  Box  18  Blasdell,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Bushel.  1IOLME8-LE 


White  Bloxsom.  Domestic 
grown.  99.50 %  Pure.  $9.85 
THERM  AN  Canton,  Ohio 


CAV  A1UC  All  varieties.  Ohio  and  Indi- 

"  X  ULrlliij  ana  grown.  Write  for  Prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  Canton,  Ohio 


17DFF  Beautiful 

r  K£iL  Asters 

We  are  the  foremost  growers  of  aster  seed  in 
the  world,  and  have  originated  more  novel  and 
rare  varieties  than  any  other  grower.  We  have 
an  unusually  fine  stock  of  seed  this  year. 

Our  76th  Annual  Edition  of 

Garden  end  Floral 
V  Guide  for  19  25 

is  ready.  It  lists  and  describes  not  only  all  of 
the  staple  farm,  vegetable  garden  and  flower 
seeds  but  many  interesting  novelties.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  colors.  We  wish  to  secure 
new  customers  in  farm  homes,  and  to  those  ap¬ 
plying  promptly  by  April  1st  we  will  send  this 
book  together  with  a  packet  of  our  own  grown 
Mixed  Asters,  all  classes  and  colors  in  great 
variety,  absolutely  free.  Ask  for  your  copy  and 
packet  of  seeds  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


Aroostook  Co. 
Maine 
Seed 
Potatoes 

FOR  SALE  BY 

H.  B.  BEAL,  Caribou,  Me. 
Grower  or  Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  Farm  Seeds 

Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

From  high  yielding,  tested  sources. 
Write  fordescriptive  catalog  and  prices 
on  Famous  Rogers  Farm  Products. 

C.  A.  Rogers,  Box  Y,  Bergen,  N.  Y- 


x do n  P.nrn  unproven  yeiiow  went,  selected  and  tip 
OCCU  UUI II  with  good  germination,  $4  a  bushel. 

PAUL  ANTHONY  _  East  Berlin,  P 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes  f“)i„M„EdHLENB*5MI 

Coof1  Pnlalnoc  Certified  Russels.  Prodi 

oceu  roiaioes  Write  F.8.  Hollenbeck, 


Tully,  N.V 


Seed  Potatoes  ?'U'e  h'isF  Cobblers,  grown  from  ce 


per  bushel, 


tied  seed,  direct  from  producer  at  $1. 

E.  IV,  HOBSON  Sheds,  NT 


Cabbage^, 


True  Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
from  Odense,  Denmark,  (te  per  lb. 
_ postpaid.  C  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  N.  V, 

Cwppi  F'lnuor  Cpprl  Both  white  and  yellow.  Inocu- 
OnGGl  V-jIUVCI  CjGGU  lating  Bacteria:  for  bushel  anv 
legume.  60c  postpaid  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 


local  market,  but  should  they  possess 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  late  soil 
they  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
and  plant  exclusively  for  the  New  York 
City  late  market.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  Hudson  Valley  has  rapidly 
forged  to  the  front  as  a  producing  sec¬ 
tion  for  late  tomatoes  of  quality. 

Late  Tomatoes. — Much  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  soil  is  a  heavy,  strong  loam 
that  will  not  produce  early  crops  to  ad¬ 
vantage  but  will  make  a  great  crop  of 
quality  goods.  Also,  the  rolling  'lands 
of  the  valley  furnish  an  opportunity  on 
every  farm  to  choose  a  field  that  is  quite 
free  of  the  early  frosts  of  Autumn.  These 
fields  are  ideal  spots  on  which  to  grow 
tomatoes  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
New  York  market  in  late  September  and 
October  at  prices  which,  many  times,  are 
higher  than  the  so-called  fancy  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  southern  growers  for  their 
early  goods.  The  methods  pursued  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  by  the  growers  of  late 
tomatoes  are  as  follows :  The  seed  is 
sown  about  April  10  in  cold  frames,  or 
rather  protected  beds,  which  are  made 
by  running  two  parallel  lines  of  10-in. 
hoards  set  on  edge  6  ft.  apart  and  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bed.  Gen¬ 
erally  this  bed  is  'made  on  one  side  of  a 
■field  which  already  has  been  plowed  and 
harrowed,  so  that  no  hand  work  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  the  ground.  If  the  bed 
is  a  short  one,  and  only  a  few  thousand 
plants  are  to  be  grown,  rows  are  marked 
out  the  narrow  way  of  the  bed,  the  rows 
being  6-in.  apart,  a  lath  or  thin  board  be¬ 
ing  used  for  the  purpose,  pushing  the  edge 
down  in  the  soil  to  make  a  groove  and  the 
seed  is  scattered  by  hand  in  the  bottom 
_of  this  little  furrow  about  four  to  the 
inch,  and  covered  about  %  in.  deep.  If 
a  large  quantity  of  plants  are  to  be 
grown,  the  seed  is  planted  lengthwise  of 
the  bed  with  a  hand  seed  wheel  drill,  with 
the  rows  and  the  seed  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  hand  sowed.  In  machine 
planting  the  seed  generally  is  sown  first 
and  then  the  hoards  set  up.  A  muslin 
cover  is  then  tacked  over  the  bed,  cross 
pieces  being  placed  about  every  4  ft.  to 
keep  it  from  sagging.  This  muslin  with 
care  will  last  many  years  as  it  only  is 
used  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  six  weeks, 
first  for  the  purpose  of  helping  keep  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  bed  while  the  seed  is  sprouting 
and  after  the  plants  have  started  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  late  light  frosts. 

Heeling  In. — By  June  10  the  plants 
attain  a  growth  of  5  in.,  at  which  time 
they  are  taken  from  the  beds  and  “heeled 
in.”  To  do  this,  a  light  furrow  is  made 
with  a  wheel-hoe  and  the  plants  laid  in 
the  furrow  against  the  landside,  placing 
them  close,  about  y2  in.  apart.  Then, 
some  dirt  is  drawn  about  the  roots  and 
after  a  complete  portion  of  a  row  is 
finished  in  this  way  some  water  is  poured 
on  top  of  this  earth  and  then  the  trench 
■filled  to  the  top  with  loose  soil.  A  man 
will  “heel  in”  many  thousand  plants  in 
a  day.  These  heeled-in  plants  are  left 
for  about  10  days  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  will  have  started  out  a  great 
quantity  of  new  roots,  and  will  have 
hardened  in  the  sun,  so  that  they  are 
tough  enough  to  bend  double  without 
breaking. 

Setting  in  the  Field. — They  are  then 
removed  to  their  final  quarters  in  the 
field.  By  this  method  of  growing,  the 
plants  can  be  grown  and  pulled  ready 
for  planting  in  the  field  for  less  than  $4 
per  1,000  with  labor  at  50  cents  per 
hour.  In  field  setting  the  plants  are 
generally  “plugged  in.”  The  operation 
of  field  setting  is  as  follows:  The  field 
is  plowed  and  harrowed  thoroughly  the 
same  as  for  any  other  crop,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  out  both  ways,  3x4  ft.,  using  a 
light  corn  plow  or  good  marker  set  deep. 
A  5-10-5  fertilizer  is  sown  in  the  4-ft. 
furrows,  using  800  lbs.  per  acre.  An  old 
cultivator  with  the  blades  removed  from 
the  standards  which  are  shut  up  tight, 
is  then  run  down  the  same  furrow.  This 
stirs  in  the  fertilizer  and  leaves  at  every 
crossing  a  hill  ready  for  the  “plugging 
in”  of  the  plants. 

How  It  Is  Done. — Four  men  con¬ 
stitute  a  setting  unit ;  one  to  drop,  one 
to  plug  in,  one  to  water  and  one  to 
cover.  One  drops  the  plant,  the  other 
picks  it  up  with  the  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  in  the  plug  or  dibber 
with  the  right.  As  the  dibber  is  pulled 
out  the  plant  is  dropped  in  the  hole  at 
the  same  time  that  the  dibber  is  removed, 
with  the  result  that  the  dirt  that  drops  in 
the  hole  falls  about  the  roots  of  the  plant 
and  holds  it  in  an  upright  position  with 
the  hole  about  half  full  of  dirt.  The 
next  man  pours  into  this  little  hole  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  just  filling  the 
hole,  a  pail  of  water  being  sufficient  for 
100  plants.  The  last  man  simply  draws 
enough  dirt  about  the  plant  to  fill  the 
hole  and  to  keep  the  wet  dirt  from  form¬ 
ing  a  crust  about  the  plant.  Four  men 
will  set  1,000  plants  per  hour  easy.  This 
method  beats  setting  in  a  rain,  and 
plants  can  be  set  at  any  time  by  this 
method,  be  the  weather  dry  or  hot,  al¬ 
though  windy  days  are  to  be  avoided.  In 
a  few  days  cultivation  begins  and  prac¬ 
tically  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  farm 
crop.  One  hoeing  is  given.  Being  grown 
late  in  the  season,  weeds  do  not  seem  to 
bother  nearly  as  much  as  they  do  the 
early  crops. 

Varieties  and  Harvest.  —  The  flea 
beetles  are  the  worst  pests  that  bother 
the  young  plants.  Bordeaux  keeps  them 
off,  as  also  does  nicotine  sulphate  dust. 
The  varieties  grown  are  mostly  Bonny 
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Best,  Chalk’s  Jewell,  and  John  Baer,  with 
a  few  Success.  The  New  York  market 
desires  a  medium-sized  fruit  and  the 
growers  like  these  varieties  because  they 
pack  well  in  the  package.  The  fruit  is 
picked  as  soon  as  it  shows  a  slight  col¬ 
oring,  “better  too  green  than  too  ripe” 
are  the  instructions  from  the  commission 
men.  Shallow  half-bushel  baskets  are 
used  for  picking  in  the  field,  these  baskets 
being  taken  to  some  central  point  where 
women  re-pack  into  packages  for  market. 
The. Georgia  carrier  is  a  favorite  package 
as  is  also  the  10-quart  handle  grape 
basket  known  to  some  as  the  “Climax.” 
Some  ship  in  14-quart  peach  baskets  hut 
the  Georgia  carrier  seems  to  be  the  pack¬ 
age  that  brings  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  In  addition  to  the  ripe  tomatoes 
that  are  sent  to  the  New  York  market, 
many  tons  of  green  tomatoes  are  annually 
sold  for  pickling  and  salting  and  quite 
a  quantity  of  green  tomatoes  are  picked 
late  in  the  Fall  to  be  put  into  storage  for 
later  ripening.  I  believe  that  if  anv 
person  is  situated  to  the  north  of  a  great 
city  he  will  find  the  late  tomato  a  fairly 
profitable  crop  to  grow.  c.  \v. 


Flame  Tokay  in  Delaware 

Do  you  think  we  could  successfully 
grow  Tokay  grapes  110  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia  by  protecting  them  in 
Winter?  j.  e.  d. 

Seaford,  Del. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  Flame  Tokay 
could  be  grown  in  the  latitude  of  Dela¬ 
ware  if  the  vine  is  given  the  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  earth  covering.  Probably 
frequent  sprayings  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  fruit  and  foliage  free  from 
mildew,  as  many  of  the  Vimfera  varieties 
are  quite  subject  to  both  powdery  and 
downy  forms  of  this  disease.  F.  e.  g. 
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Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  illustrations  _pic- 
ture  the  entire  line  Of  Kelly 
Brothers’  Certified  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees. 
Also  Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs,  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

65,000  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  With  Seal 

65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock 
have  been  examined  and  certified 
True  to  Name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Each  of  these  certified  trees 
bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  Association.  The  seal  states 
the  true  name  of  the  fruit  and  STAYS  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  us. 

Many  Are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  For  Names  of  Owners 

■  We’ve  sold  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  45  years. 
Talk  with  Kelly  tree  growers  about  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  us. 

Our  Scientific  handling  from  seedling  to  tree 
insures  your  success.  Constant  official  inspec¬ 
tions  show  always  best  possible 
methods  and  stock.  We  guar¬ 
antee  delivery  of  all  stock  in 
good  condition. 

SEND  for  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Cortland 

APPLE 


“The  most  promising  variety  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  introduced  for  years.”— 
Rural  New-  Yorker.  Resembles  McIntosh  in 
color  and  flavoring.  Ripens  a  month  later, 
holding  firmly  to  the  tree.  Splendid  keep¬ 
er  and  shipper.  We  offer  one-year  Cortland 
Trees,  certified.,  true-to-name. 


Write  for  1925  Fruit  Catalog — Free. 


The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  S  Yalesville,  Conn. 

Established  1890 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 


for  your  garden 

Blueberries  that  grtjw  up 
o  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
n  diameter.  Practically 
i  e  e  d  1  e  s  s  .  Delicious  in 
lavor.  Whitesbog  offers 
mu  reliable  tested ,  named 
varieties.  Fruit  commands 
tigh  market  prices.  Write 
or  information. 

YHITESBOG  BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 

3ox  N  Whitesbog.  N.  J. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Vqo,.  fProoa  S-K  fit-  _ .ffil.fm  each 


1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . §1.00  each 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 75  each 

Mail  Size,  1-2  ft . 50  each 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot 


Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.Y.  A6L.  EXP.  STATION. 

APPLE  SCIONS 

Grafting  Scions  of  40  Old  Standard  Varieties  of 
Apples  at  5c  a  foot,  postpaid.  No  order  for  less 
than  $1.00,  please. 

GEO.  A  MORSE  -  -  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


Trees 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify 
the  appearance  of  your  home.  Immedi¬ 
ately  add  to  the  value  of  your  property. 
Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
quality  fruit,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
t  IY\  vlnes  and  roses  for  48  years. 

I  * \  .  Write  for  catalog  today. 

iTlJCALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 


GRAPE  VINES 


Ail  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 
and  homo 
gardens.  Large  stock  of  Concord.  the  best 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true. 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
email  fruit  plants.  Established  58yrs.  Send 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


aMWE-MES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries  .Inc. .  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


THE  MAILBAG 


Hotbed  With  Hen  Manure 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  liotbed  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  on  a  small  place  with¬ 
out  stable  manure?  'We  cannot  get  sta¬ 
ble  manure  but  would  like  to  start  seeds 
early.  We  have  plenty  of  hen  manure. 

Hamden,  Conn.  E.  P.  P. 

If  just  a  small  hotbed  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  grow  plants  for  home  use, 
a  two-sash  frame  is  large  enough,  and  if 
E.  P.  P.  has  plenty  of  hen  manure, 
enough  heat  can  be  obtained  from  this 
for  a  small  bed.  Dig  pit  2  ft.  deep,  put 
in  lien  manure  until  you  have  one  foo.t 
deep  after  at  is  packed  down.  Wet  with 
hot  water,  then  put  on  G  in.  of  fine  rich 
soil.  Build  a  frame  so  that  the  lower 
end  of  frame  will  be  4  in.  lower  than  top 
end.  so  the  water  Will  run  off  sash.  Face 
bed  toward  south.  Sow  seed  middle  of 
March.  wm.  perkins. 


Rooting  Cuttings  of  Kieffer 
Pear 

On  page  202,  In  the  Spring  of  1921, 
in  setting  out  a  small  berry  patch  I  used 
Iveiffer  pear  cuttings  to  wind  the  string 
on  to  stretch  the  line,  leaving  them  in  the 
ground  when  finished.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  one  growing.  This  had 
struck  root,  and  since  then  I  have  grafted 
it  to  Lincoln  pear.  I  found  it  to  have  a 
beautiful  root  when  I  transplanted  it. 
Since  then  every  Spring  I  have  stuck  in 
the  ground  about  50  cuttings  with  no  re¬ 
sults.  A  nurseryman  told  me  it  was  just 
one  out  of  a  thousand.  If  4  remember 
right  the  1921  Spring  was  quite  rainy 
and  damp.  Charles  b.  James. 

New  Jersey. 

Cucumber  Bugs  on  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants 

I  think  that  the  trouble  affecting  L. 
W.  K.’s  plant,  page  251,  is  just  like  one 
of  mine,  as  description  of  case  is  same. 
My  plant  is  false  dragonhead,  Physostegia 
in  the  catalogs.  I  had  no  flowers  for 
three  years,  and  could  not  find  the  cause 
for  a  long  time,  when  I  discovered  it  was 
cucumber  bugs ;  they  took  all  the  tops 
and  they  dried  up  brown.  Last  Summer, 
although  I  did  nothing,  the  plants  were 
loaded  with  blooms.  I  am  sure  you  w’ill 
find  the  cucumber  bug.  M.  F.  K. 


Cucumbers  a  Success 

Two  years  ago  I  tried  to  raise  cucum¬ 
bers  and  had  a  very  promising  patch, 
but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  fruit  the 
vines  wilted  and  died.  Last  season  I 
tried  it  again,  and  used  our  large  power 
orchard  sprayer  with  300  lbs.  pressure 
and  sprayed  every  week  with  Bordeaux 
and  Black  Leaf  40.  The  result,  a  perfect 
success.  From  less  than  half  an  acre  we 
sold  cucumbers  for  over  $300.  We  picked 
them  every  other  day  up  to  heavy  frosts. 
We  sold  them  at  $1.25  per  100  and  had 
standing  orders  all  through  the  season. 
That’s  the  kind  of  farming  that  is  a 
pleasure  and  profit.  c.  R.  basiiore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Making  Grape  Cuttings 

The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  close  to 
the  lower  bud  and  about  1  in.  from  top 
bud.  As  the  buds  are  very  irregular  on 
the  vines  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  an  equal  length  by  the  above 
practice.  The  proper  length  is  about  10 
in.,  and  to  get  at  least  two  buds  in  a 
cutting  it  is  not  possible  to  get  all  the 
same  length.  So  I  cut  below  the  bottom 
bud  even  if  it  is  2  in.  or  more,  so  as  to 
get  the  proper  length  to  the  cutting.  Al¬ 
ways  cut  close  to  the  top  bud.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  close  to  bottom,  as  tney 
do  just  as  well  cut  some  distance  below. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  black. 


Poultry  in  the  Asparagus 
Bed 

I  read  the  article  on  chickens  in  the 
asparagus  bed.  I  have  five  acres  of  as¬ 
paragus  12  years  old,  and  had  chickens, 
ducks  and  geese  in  the  field  all  Summer 
of  1923.  We  put  out  coops  with  ducks, 
geese  and  chickens  in  April,  and  left  them 
there  till  October.  When  we  were  culti¬ 
vating  we  put  the  coops  at  new  locations. 
When  Fall  came  we  had  about  one  acre 
clean  from  weeds  with  the  exception  of 
two  weeds  which  were  not  eaten  by  the 
free  rangers ;  they  were  smart-weed  and 
cockleburs.  The  geese  are  very  fond  of 
chick  weed  of  which  we  had  some.  The 
ducks  do  all  the  spraying  for  the  as¬ 
paragus  beetle  and  the  Leghorn  pullets 
do  all  the  mulching  in  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August.  In  1923  we  had  ducks 
and  chickens  in  the  same  bed,  and  this 
year  we  are  planning  to  have  200  capons 
j  with  the  ducks  and  chickens.  The  as¬ 
paragus  bed  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  hen- 
yard  all  Summer.  H.  l.  b. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .Berries 
e-'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  > 


j* 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing 

the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 

Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have 
been,  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our 
stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock 
that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our  scions  for  bud¬ 
ding  from  4rees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  so  wo 
can  positively  guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Spring  Catalog 

It  eoutains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock  and 
tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business. 


A  certified  tree 


We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

.  N.  Y.  V54ALONEY  Shrubs' 
t^\Bemififyyour  (jtvundr 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  bVINES 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  69  Main  Street,  Dansville 
Dansville  ’»  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Concord  Niagara  t 

Agawain®^*®'  Worden’ 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
A  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Agawam  Verysweet.  Each  20c;  12.  *1.50;  100.  *10.00. 

Besl  known  grape.  Sure  10  suceed.  Fine 

Concord  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  *1.25;  100,  *8.00. 

_ _  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 

Niagara  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  *1.50;  100,510. 

Large  black  berries.  Bunches  btg.  Extra 
VVOrdCn  early*  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,51.50;  100,510. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vine*  AMf  V  CAf 
Set  of  four  beat  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for  Sl^eV '-Ao 

one  address  lor  Sl.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbor*  to 
take  one  set  each.  Irom  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5759.  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PEACH  TREES 


ELBERTA,  J.  H, 
HALE.  2to3ft.,10c. 
3  to  4  ft.,  20c. 


Concord  Grape  Vines  r£~la 

All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh-dug 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 


Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  BS5?SS&S 


WILSON,  Niagara  County,  NEW  YORK 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
The  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  Evergreens,  Shade 
trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
bestall  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  the  planter  for  Spring  1925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  for  it 
to  day. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 
Princess  Anne  Md. 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines; 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Grown  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Catalog  upon  applica  tion 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  PERRY  OHIO 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANT  8— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  85c;  3  ft.  I’each  Trees,  20e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


irigy  Fruit  Book 


I 


FREE 


^Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KINO  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (In  Business  Since  1B76)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 


For  commercial  and  home  or¬ 
chards.  Absolutely  dependable, 
Known, wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  GO.  CI«»el«o4.  Tina 


Trees  Propagated 
from  Bearing  Orchards 
Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDIPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 


BOX  A 


WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


17DTTIT  TDrCC  a  specialty,  write 

mUll  UlLLj  '"»w  for  prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 
direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  s^IPfrurtt^FiVe^"”: 

Grapes,  $1.  100 1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus,  $1.50postp’d. 
Lots  of  bargains.  Cat.  free.  CORSON'S  Nurseries,  Avondale.  Pa. 


BeautifulGladioli 

Rainbow  collection— -i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions! 
for  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24  -page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y 


riv  a  |s|  a*  w  30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40  Fan 
vLAUHJLI  cy  10  colors,  some  Rut 

fled,  $3.  Guartinteed  tojBlossom 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.  West  Medway.  Mass 


TOC  FI  A  MAT  TIC  Beautiful  garden  accessory 
1  ilLi  uLAL/lULUtJ  Plant0d  in  April,  May  and 
June  will  give  nowers  till  late 
frost.  Send  for  list  of  varieties.  E.  n.  tiiton.  Ashtabula,  OH. 

7ft  Itluunilng  UUdiaolug,$i;  no  2alike.  12 Dahlias, $1.  Can- 
I  v  lias.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Ctilcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


For  Salc-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  sizes.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine._  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 


alogue.  THE 


NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Rcdpcrth 

Raspberry 

Brilliant  Red — 
Fruits  First  Year 

We  picked  300  qts,  in 
Fall  from  Yt  acre  of 
plants  set  In  April.  Second  season,  bears 
heavily  In  mid-summer.  Brilliant  Red 
(not  Purple).  Keeps  and  ships  well.  Al¬ 
ways  in  demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251 


Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'"PHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer* 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed.  Planted 
on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety.  Pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  that  for  vigor,  purity  and  productiveness 
is  unexcelled. 

We  offer  this  year:  Early  Ohios,  Irish  Cjjhblers,  Early  Manistees,  Green  Mountains, 
Moneymakers,  Rural  New-Yorkers,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleighs,  Gold  Coin  and 

Dibble’s  Russet  0^HTHESCENTURY>’ 

IN  ANY  QUANTITIES  FROM  BARRELS  TO  CARLOADS 

Seed  Potatoes  are  comparatively  cheap  this  year  and  as  long  as  our  present  stock 
lasts,  we  can  accept  orders  for  a  number  of  our  best  varieties,  including  Dibble’s 
Russet  for  as  low  as 

$2.50  per  Standard  Barrel  Sack 

Send  today  for  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG,  the  lead-  T-'nrn? 
ing  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST —  X"  xvJtl.il* 

A EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  GROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


We  guarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Clover  to  be  genuine  American  (domestic) 
grown.  Hardier  and  far  safer  than  the  European 
Seed  now  being  widely  offered.  Every  bag  carries 
analysis  stating  purity  and  germination.  All  of  our 
Seed  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
U.  S.  Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 

Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville,  0. 

- 


You  Gan  Grozv  GIANT 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  Easily 

Easily  grown,  our  Giant  Roots  planted 
this  spring  can  be  cut  next  year.  Tender, 
palatable,  from  the  purplish  green  tips  to 
the  ends  of  the  gigantic  stalks. 

Last  year.  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches  in  New  York 
markets!  No  asparagus  is  easier  to  grow, 
because  it  is  rust-resistant.  Stalks  1"  to  2" 
in  diameter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

.Just  a  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three 
50- foot  rows — more  than  enough  for  average  family  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  about  this 
wonderful  Asparagus. 

SEED  PACKET  (very  specially  selected  seeds')  $1.00 
50  GIANT  ROOTS  $5.00  25 ‘GIANT  ROOTS  $8.00 

Cultural  directions  included- by  parcel  post  prepaid  anywhere* 
An  attractive  proposition  la  offered  Commercial  Growers. 


Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  Roots  and  Seeds 

WASHINGTON  and  Other  Varieties,  RHUBARB. 
True-to-Name.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

BOXWOOD  BARBERRY  THUNBERGII.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V.  R.  ALLEN  -  Seaford,  Delaware 


Tnma+n  Conff  1921.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germin- 
lUliidlG  uCCU  ation.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid.  #3  00. 
AormraritTC  Roof c  Washington,  Palmetto  and 
HiJJalagua  nuuia  Giant  Argentuil:  2-year  size 
per  1,000  #6,00.  1  -year.  1.000  *4r.OO. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  packed  full  bushel  ham¬ 
pers,  per  hamper  #3.35. 

II.  AUSTIN  Felton,  Delaware 


Asparagus 


Washington.  New  rustproof;  100  Roots,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $8,  Postpaid.  GLIC  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 


B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


!;T  8$ 

C  N,  ROBINSON  &  BMO. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

Inc  WHITE  PINE,  well 
•  made  with  cross  bar, 
tenons  securely  fastened. 

OLA88 — 83.50  per  Box 
50  Square  Feet. 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHAT  so  pleasant  on  an  indoor 
evening  as  planning  a  garden  ? 
Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Dreer’s  1925 
Garden  Book  and  read  its  instructive 
cultural  articles. 

This  book  offers  the  best  Flower  and  ] 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Hardy  Perennials,  Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SEEDS  FREE1 

o/Stark’s  NEW 

GIANTPANSY 

Something  NEW  —  much 
largerthan  ordinary  pansies 
—  measure  about  2*4  inches 
wide  —  gorgeous  colorings— 
charming  variations!  Seed 
grown  by  Denmark’s  Flower-Wizard! 
Send  name  and  address  on  coupon 
—  or  post  card— to  get  SAMPLE  PACKET 
FREE,  together  with  NEW  BIG  BOOK  of  Veg¬ 
etable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds — Fruit  Trees  and 
Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

OR-SEND  75c  FOR  $1.20  WORTH  FLOWER 
SEED— 11  packets  (3  of  New  Asters,  6  of  immense 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  and  2  great-sized  NEW 
Zinnias).  Address  Box  508  . 

STARK  BRO  S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.  for  109  Years 
®^STARK  BRO’S,  Box  508  ,  Louisiana, Mo. 


Send  roe  6  GIANT  PANSY  SEED  and  BIG 
SEED  BOOK— FREE 
I  enclose  75e  for  11  Packets  (Collection  “A”) 
— $1.20  worth  —  Sweet  Pea,  Aster  and  Zinnia 
Flower  Seed. 


Name.. 


St.  or  R.  R.  No.. 


*  O . . . Stdt6 


Where  Forage  Crops  Touch 
Fruit-growing 

The  use  of  cover  crops  and  green 
manure  crops  in  orchards  has  become  one 
of  the  established  agricultural  practices. 
Originally  the  terms  “cover  crop”  and 
“green  manure  crop”  carried  very  defi¬ 
nite  and  distinct  meanings,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  term  “cover  crop”  has  largely 
replaced  the  term  “green  manure  crop.” 
Yet  a  cover  crop  is  not  necessarily  a 
green  manure  crop.  A  true  cover  crop 
covers  the  ground  and  protects  the  tree 
roots  during  Winter.  The  green  manure 
idea  is  quite  secondary.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  the  New  Jersey  truck  grower  who 
follows  potatoes  with  clover  calls  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  cover  crop,  although  it  is  primarily 
a  Winter  green  manure  crop.  Another 
modification  of  the  idea  is  found  in  the 
shade  crop  planted  in  orchards  in  parts 
of  the  semi-arid  zone  not  to  protect  the 
trees  from  the  cold  of  Winter  but  from 
the  heat  of  Summer.  While  in  practice 
it  may  make  little  difference  what  term 
is  used,  it  is  well  to  make  the  distinction 
in  discussing  them. 

A  cover  crop  prevents  washing,  adds 
organic  matter,  and  in  consequence  in¬ 
creases  the  water-holding  capacity  and 
improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  It  will  hold  snow  and  fallen  leaves, 
and  with  these  and  its  own  mass  help  to 
protect  the  tree  roots  against  severe  cold. 
If  it  is  clover,  Soy  beans,  or  some  other 
legume,  it  will  add  nitrogen  to  a  soil 
that  needs  it,  puncture  the  plow  sole,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  cover  crop  will 
help  to  ripen  the  wood  in  late  Summer. 

These  benefits  may  all  be  expected, 
though  perhaps  not  all  in  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  or  from  the  same  cover  crop — at 
least  not  in  equal  degree.  Any  crop,  even 
weeds,  if  a  good  stand,  will  add  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  when  turned  under.  In 
one  case  the  cover  crop  idea  may  be 
dominant — the  prevention  of  washing  and 
the  protection  of  tree  roots  against  cold. 
In  the  other  the  effect  of  the  crop  on 
the  physical  or  chemical  constitution  of 
the  soil  is  the  chief  consideration.  How 
;  far  one  of  these  two  objects  shall  be 
|  sought  perhaps  to  the  partial  or  total 
suppression  of  the  other  must  depend  on 
the  Winter  conditions  and  the  nature  of 
the  orchard.  In  Nebraska,  in  YViscon- 
sin,  and  in  New  York  the  need  of  a 
Winter  cover  crop  dominates  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
►States,  at  least  at  the  lower  elevations, 
and  especially  for  apples,  Winter  root 
injury  is  not  a  factor,  and  more  emphasis 
can  be  laid  on  the  soil-improving  char¬ 
acter  of  the  crop.  In  the  citrus  grove, 
for  example,  the  soil-improvement  feature 
is  the  only  one  considered. 

Again,  some  cover  crops  are  killed  in 
Fall  and  some  live  over  Winter.  The  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  case  is  the  effect 
of  the  cover  crop  on  the  moisture  supply 
in  Spring.  In  the  longitude  of  Nebraska, 
without  irrigation  a  crop  that  lives  over 
Winter  is  not  wanted.  There  is  none 
too  much  moisture  for  the  tree.  In  the 
humid  East  such  a  cover  crop  may  enable 
the  orehardist  to  plow  earlier,  but  even 
here  the  Spring  drying  is  easily  over¬ 
done,  and  in  a  dry  Spring  may  represent 
a  danger  to  the  trees. 

Where  Winter  protection  is  the  great 
need,  and  especially  where  this  is  coupled 
with  the  demand  for  a  crop  that  does  not 
live  over  the  Winter,  the  possibility  of 
selection  is  limited  to  a  few  quick-grow¬ 
ing  crops,  mostly  grain  or  millet.  In 
Nebraska  millet,  oats,  and  corn  have 
been  found  to  hold  the  snow  and  result 
in  less  freezing.  Without  snow,  millet 
and  oats  were  found  to  furnish  better 
protection  than  corn.  In  Wisconsin  the 
ground  under  an  oat  cover  froze  to  a 
depth  of  8  in.  in  February,  while  that 
without  cover  froze  16  in.  From  In¬ 
diana  it  is  reported  that  in  the  severe 
Winter  of  1917-1S  the  ground  under  dead 
millet  froze  37  in.,  while  that  without 
cover  froze  57  in. 

In  general,  the  cover  crop  wanted  will 
vary  with  each  section,  and  often  with 
each  orchard.  Indeed,  a  successful 
orehardist  in  Maryland  holds  that  more 
than  one  type  of  cover  crop  is  needed 
for  every  large  orchard.  Even  though  a 
crop  that  lived  over  Winter,  as  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  might  be  desirable,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  plow  too  large 
an  acreage  in  early  Spring  before  damage 
had  been  done  by  excessive  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

While  commonly  a  legume  is  to  he  ad¬ 
vised  wherever  conditions  permit  such 
a  choice,  clover  may  not  prove  desirable 
in  a  peach  orchard,  because  it  may  pro¬ 
long  growth  and  delay  maturity  of  the 
wood.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
growing  of  vetch  or  Alfalfa  has  in  some 
cases  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned 
because  of  an  excessive  production  of 
nitrates.  Soils  under  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  necessarily  lose  organic  matter. 

In  the  citrus  groves  of  California  and 
in  th«  irrigated  apple  orchards  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  humus  and  nitrogen 
are  the  objects  sought,  and  the  best  cover 
crop  becomes  the  one  that  will  give  the 
heaviest  growth.  The  improvement  in 
soil  texture  by  the  plowing  under  of  a 
green  manure  crop  is  not  quite  as  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  eastern  orchards  as  in  the 
irrigated  orchards  of  the  West,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  real  and  necessary 
problem. 

How  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  _  one  of  the  common  subjects  for 
discussion.  Of  all  materials  nitrogen  is 
most  expensive  and  most  readily  lost.  It 
is  also  the  one  element  that  can  really 
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Quality  Seeds 


At  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth-while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K.  &  W.  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Buy  $1.00  wox-th  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  seleet  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 

Select  from  our  illustrated  Catalog  No.  125 
we  mail  FREE  Immediately  on  request.  What 
address,  please* 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels 


are  a  great  milk  producer.  They  have  a  high 
dry-matter  contentwhich  hasa  feedingvalue 
equal  to  grain.  Their  tonic  and  coolirtg 
effects  are  well-known  by  successful  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders.  Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Man¬ 
gels  can  be  grown  anywhere. 

Upon  request,  we  will  send  you,  free,  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  on  varieties,  culture,  storing  and 
feeding  root  crops.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO..  Inc. 
Room  407,  64  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


SEED  SENSE 


GOOD  SEEDS 
ATLOWER 
PRICES 

The  same  high-grade,  sure-to-grow  seeds  that  I’ve 
been  selling  for  20  years,  but  my  prices  are  nearly 
all  cutin  half.  Seeds  for6  cents  a  packet  that  used 
to  sell  for  10  cents.  Same  full  size  packets,  too. 

My  new  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of  seed  bargains. 
All  my  prices  are  reduced  -  shrubs, 
bulbs,  garden  seed,  flower  seeds, 
and  all.  If  you  haven’t  my  new 
catalog  send  for  it  today  and  save 
money.  Every  order  sent  postpaid 
and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back. 

MY  RADIO  STATION  KFNF 

I  On  the  air  every  day .  Listen  in  some 
[time.  Every  onelikesourprograms. 


mm 


This  Trade-Mark 
Safeguards  You 

One  cannot  tell  from  the  looks  of  seed 
whether  it  is  alive  or  dead,  pure  or 
diseased,  true  to  name  or  some  vari¬ 
ety  not  wanted.  There  is  just  one  way 
to  make  sure— order  seeds  from  a 
seedsman  you  can  trust.  For  69  years, 
gardeners  have  found  Gregory’s  Seeds  to 
be  just  what  the  name  implies — “Honest 
Seeds.” 

Early  Burbank  Tomato 

“The  earliest,  smoothest,  solidest,  most 
productive,  and  best  of  all  early  tomatoes,” 
said  Mr.  Burbank.  Send  15c  for  package; 
or  25c  for  two  packages.  (Coin  or  stamps). 

CATALOG  FREE — Describes  over  60  vari¬ 
eties  of  our  own  introduction.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  68 
pages;  150  illustrations.  Write  fox' it  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15  Elm  Street  Marblehead.  Mass. 


HARDY 

Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ecsilage  Seed 
Corn  from  reliable 
growers  in  the  famous 
West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing 
this  Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinter¬ 
ested  representatives  of  Pennsylvr  *iia  State 
College,  and  Cornell  University.  We  have  only 
a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  tills  year.  All 
thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in 
new  bags. 

Write  us  for  sample ,  prices  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Order  direct  from  groioers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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r30  Days’  Cash  Sale', 

SOn  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1.  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $5.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD.  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE. 
CHESAPEAKE.  CRAWFORD  25,  PRIZE  , 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURRILL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  $50.00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberry .  1.000  “  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  1  year 1.000  “  20.00 

Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1,000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus.. ..  1,000  “  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  money. 
|  My  stock  is  true -to -name. 
I  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
[of  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Berry,  Vegetable  &  Flower  Plants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants ; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  28  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


berry 

PLANTS 

Acknowledged  br  Brower*  ae  superior  In  many 

ways.  Our  quick  service,  packing  methods 
and  long  experience  have  built  a  large  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  Our  stock  Is  reliable  and 
aB  good  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  ana 
true  to  name;  centrally  located,  parked  and 
shipped  promptly  with  great  care.  W e  have  140(1 
acres  of  rich  land  upon  which  to  grow  them. 
Our  new  catalog  is  brimful  of  helpjui  tn- 
formation.  Wt  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scurf!  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  Ohi# 


StrawberryPlants$322e.Up 


WrapeVsttes  At  Lowest  Prices 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
|  rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stock  graded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 
catalog  before  you  buy, 

PASS  NURSERY  CO.  BOX  83  Bridgman,  Mich. 


izmiaasEuBa 

That  secure  highest  prices  for  - 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing '  j 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


W  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
Irom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

New  AlbaiiyBox  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind. 


rRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

nscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
eked.  Correctly  Described  Rea- 

lably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber- 
a  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready, 
ad  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

2  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


LEADING 

VARIETIES 


Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Delmar,  Oel. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SKSs  P,L5S{! 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F,  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Rtraufhai-ru  Dlontn  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
ulidnuollj  rldlllS  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  If.  //.  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Strauiharru  Planle  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Olidwueiljf  ridOlb  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept.  N  Allegan,  Michigan 


AkilfpP.lnuprRpoH  Victory  Oats,  Alpha  Barley. 

AlalKeulOYcrOcGU  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,Vf.Y. 

Qeofl  Pnloinoo  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

OtJdll  ruidlUBb  varieties.  |.  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.Y, 


be  added  to  the  .soil  by  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
20  years  the  apples  and  leaves  in  an 
orchard  remove  955  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  locked  up  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  wood  growth.  Naturally,  some  of 
that  in  the  leaves  goes  back  but  there  is 
doubtless  also  some  loss  through  leaching. 
On  the  average  eastern  soil,  such  a  loss 
of  nitrogen  is  soon  felt  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  cheaper  way  to  add  it  than  to 
have  legumes  gather  it  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

It  is  estimated  that  twro-thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  in  a  legume  plant  may  be  taken 
from  the  air.  If  then  a  crop  of  cow 
peas  is  seeded  in  late  June  and  makes 
two  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  about  53 
lbs.  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  tops  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  secured  from 
the  air.  If  a  two-ton  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  or  vetch  is  grown  and  turned 
under  in  Spring  a  little  more  than  60  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  has  been  added,  besides,  that 
contained  in  the  roots.  Theoretically, 
then,  where  legumes,  and  especially  Win¬ 
ter  legumes,  can  'be  grown  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply  for  an  apple  orchard. 

Soil  bacteria  are  beginning  to  play  a 
more  isignificant  part  in  soil  fertility. 
Certain  types  may  add  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  to  American  arable  lands,  while 
in  Europe  on  the  more  highly  cultivated 
soils,  20  lbs.  could  be  expected.  These 
forms  can  thrive  and  do  good  work  only 
if  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
young  green  growth.  The  turning  under 
of  young  green  rye  or  any  other  non- 
legume  will  increase  the  activity  of  these 
organisms  and  in  this  way  add  to  the 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil.  Almost 
every  known  forage  and  grain  crop  has 
been  used  as  an  orchard  cover  crop  in 
some  section  and  at  some  time ;  but  rye, 
the  vetches,  and  clovers  for  Winter  crops 
and  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  for  Summer 
are  by  far  the  most  important,  with  other 
small  grains,  and  turnips  and  rape  filling 
needs  in  various  eastern  orchards. 

Unfortunately,  the  ointment,  as  usual, 
contains  a  fly  to  which  attention  should 
be  called.  The  use  of  cover  crops  not 
only  brings  benefits  but  pests  as  well. 
Among  these  may  be  listed  mice,  which 
find  a  nice  cover  just  the  thing  to  enable 
them  to  travel  about  an  orchard  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  gnaw'  the  trees.  Keeping  the 
cover  aw’ay  from  trees  will  help,  but  per¬ 
sistent  poisoning  is  about  the  only  certain 
Solution.  A.  J.  PIETERS. 

District  of  Columbia. 


Melons  for  Home  Garden 

A  good  sandy  loam  is  best,  'but  where 
the  soil  is  heavy,  sifted  coal  ashes  will 
beuefi't  it  greatly.  I  find  that  planting 
the  seeds  in  rows  gives  better  results  than 
in  hills.  Of  course  for  a  large  field  it 
would  not  do,  because  you  could  not 
work  the  melons  both  ways  with  culti¬ 
vator,  'but  the  row  system  gives  each 
plant  a  space  of  its  own  to  draw  nour¬ 
ishment  and  expand.  The  furrows  should 
be  plowed  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  a 
good. supply  of  well-rotted  manure  put  in 
rows  and  mixed  well  with  the  soil  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  furrow ;  then  full  top  soil  in  fur¬ 
rows,  till  a  ridge  about  3  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  soil  is  formed.  This  should 
be  done  two  or  three  weeks  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  rain  or  two 
'ito  firm  the  soil.  Melons  planted  in  this 
manner  are  not  troubled  very  much  with 
ants,  as  is  often  the  case  in  hills. 

The  seed  should  not  be  planted  until 
after  May  30,  for  if  the  young  plants  are 
stunted  by  cold  weather  they  will  never 
grow  right.  Steed  should  he  planted 
thick  enough  to  insure  a  good  stand.  The 
plants  should  stand  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  As  soon  as  plants  are  up,  sift 
wood  ashes  on  plants  when  dew  is  on  to 
keep  the  striped  bugs  away.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  vines  begin  to  run  sow  a  good 
supply  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  say  5-10-6 
alongside  of  the  plants,  and  wTork  it  in 
the  ground  with  hand  cultivator.  Keep 
the  soil  loose  and  porous,  so  it  will  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture.  ‘If  the  melon  louse  is 
troublesome  spray  with  Black  Leaf  40,  or 
other  insecticide.  Keep  the  ground  w’ell 
worked  even  after  the  runners  are  well 
started,  by  working  with  hand  hoe  in 
between  runners  so  as  not  to  let  the 
weeds  get  started.  Another  good  feature, 
melons  planted  in  this  manner  have  more 
moisture  than  when  planted  in  hills,  as 
the  hills  are  more  apt  to  get  dry  and  re¬ 
tard  the  growth.  william  perkins. 


Lilies  From  Seed 

Regarding  seedling  lilies,  page  262. 
Lilium  superbum  will  not  germinate  till 
the  second  year.  If  not  already  planted 
they  should  be  at  once.  They  will  not 
germinate  till  the  Spring  .of  1926.  I 
would  stratify  them  in  a  box  of  sand, 
cover  tightly  to  keep  out  mice  and  bury 
in  the  ground  at  least  6  in.,  take  out  in 
April,  1926,  and  sow  in  beds.  Lilium  ten- 
nifoliam  can  be  kept  dry  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  then  sown  outside  in  a  bed  in 
rows  12  in.  apart.  All  lily  seed  beds 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
excelsior  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  using  net¬ 
ting  or  sticks  to  keep  the  excelsior  in 
place.  Watch  and  remove  when  plants 
begin  to  show  up.  E.  s.  miller. 

New  York. 


Barber  :  “Your  hair  is  very  harsh  and 
dry,  sir.”  Voice-culture  Expert :  “So  is 
your  voice ;  but  I  didn’t  like  to  mention 
I  it.” — 'Sydney  Bulletin. 


Make  Their  Best  Shew¬ 
ing  on  the  Worst  Roads 

Firestone  Full-Size  Balloons  make  driving  both  comfortable  and  safe. 

Their  extra  flexibility  enables  them  to  absorb  completely  the  shocks  and 
bumps  of  rough  roads. 

Thousands  of  motorists  now  using  these  big  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  are 
enthusiastic  over  their  many  advantages.  And  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  these  satisfied  users  invariably  mention  the  higher  mileage,  lowered 
car  depreciation  and  reduced  gasoline  consumption. 

These  items  of  economy  are  certainly  of  worth-while  importance  to 
every  rural  car  owner. 

You,  too,  have  probably  been  planning  to  put  Gum-Dipped  Balloons 
on  your  car.  You  should  do  it  now.  Let  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer 
explain  the  liberal  allowances  made  for  your  old  tires. 

"firestone 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


Our  1925  [50th  Anniversary]  catalog  is 
.he  finest  we  have  ever  published.  It  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request.  Contains  140 
pages,  thousands  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  twenty  full  pages  in  colors. 
Many  new  novelties  and  attractive  offers. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tull y,  N.Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED-1  White  Blossom” 

Fancy,  scarified  seed,  direct  from  grower.  Write 
for  sample  and  price.  E.  J.  GERMAN,  Trumanshurg,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-“  WILSON”  SOY  BEANS 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  $4.40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Certified  Irish  Gobbler  t"Lf.ar' o?Swn0,o? 

farm.  Write  N.  A.  BAKKIi  &  SONS,  Falrport,  N.Y. 


DflTATnCQ  Beauty, Blisfl,  Cobbler,  G’n  Mt.,HustUr,  Ohio, Rose, 
rUIAIUCO  RuHset,  Spaulding.  Others.  C.  FORD,  Fishars,  N.T, 


■D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better  — 55  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  75c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEEDS  THAT SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for  our 
big  catalog  reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the 
wonder  sights  of  Washington  and  full  of  Gar¬ 
den  information.  Now  ready.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  * 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each 

Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters, 
Giant  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.WBOLQANO  &CO. 

1038  B  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PLANT  KUDZU-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  to  be  replanted. 
Write  for  information.  CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florid* 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — $150; 
1,000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1  25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY.  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Butch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
#1.ar>  per  1,000  ;  6,000  for  *5;  10,000  for  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  100 — 50e ;  500— #1.10  ;  1,000 — 
$2,  postpaid.  Express,  collect :  1,000 — $1.85;  5,000 — $5. 
Other  plants  in  season.  Write  for  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany.  Georgia 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


1925  in  Farmland 

The  minutes,  days  and  months  have 
rolled  round  once  more,  and  here  we  are 
champing  at  the  bit  to  step  out  into  a 
new  year  with  all  the  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures  it  may  hold  for  each  one  of  us  per¬ 
sonally.  I  have  often  contended  that  the 
farmer  is  of  part  vegetable  origin  and 
not  all  animal,  else.  this  persistent  urge 
for  perennial  plantings  in  the  face  of 
disappointing  Fall  harvests  could  not  be 
explained.  For  just  as  sure  as  the  sap 
stirs  in  the  aged  roots  of  trees,  and  roots 
and  seeds  everywhere  mysteriously  swell 
and  become  alive  when  Winter  is  appar¬ 
ently  going  it  strong,  so  do  we  farmers 
feel  deep  within  us  the  old  dormant  de¬ 
sire  seething  and  stirring.  Old  Mother 
Nature  is  calling  us  along  with  her  very 
own  to  be  up  and  doing  as  good  hus¬ 
bandmen  should,  to  aid  and  abet  her  in 
bringing  about  the  great  Spring  change. 

If  we  were  all  animal  and  as  mercen¬ 
ary  and  grasping  as  we  are  ever  telling 
the  world  we  are,  would  we  gladly  listen 
lo  her  cajolings  and  lures?  Would  we 
believe  her  when  she  whispers  that  this 
year  we  will  be  rewarded  in  proportion 
to  the  long,  hard  hours  we  put  in  on 
her  behalf?  Therefore  I  say  that  the 
farmer,  the  real  dyed-in-wool  farmer,  is 
different  from  every  other  man  in  the 
world,  and  in  spite  of  his  plaints  and 
lamentations  over  the  sad  fate  he  is  heir 
to,  he  would  rather  know  the  joy  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  new  sod  and  seeding  the  frag¬ 
rant  earth  and  tending  it  thereafter  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  than  become  Presi¬ 
dent  or  write  the  jazz  songs  of  a  nation  . 
Mother  Nature  is  indeed  a  hard  task¬ 
master,  but  to  her  own  she  offers  some 
compensations,  especially  in  the  Spring, 
which  no  true  son  of  her’s  ever  tries  to 
live  without.  The  American  farmer  is  no 
doubt  a,  glutton  for  punishment  whim  it 
comes  to  real  work  and  the  returns  there¬ 
of,  but  folks,  they  don’t  grow  ’em  any 
bigger  or  better  or  more  loyal  to  their 
job  than  this  same  unpresuming  citizen. 
I  know,  because  I  married  one. 

It  will  do  no  harm  from  the  safe 
vantage  of  Spring  to  try  to  consider  just 
what  is  going  to  be  handed  us  this  year. 
Two  years  ago,  we  at  this  farm  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  hired  man  for  the  first  of 
March,  and  the  applicants  who  answered 
our  advertisement  numbered  two  — 
neither  of  them  desirable  or  farmers.  ' » e 
have  been  hired-helpless  for  two  yeais. 
We  decided  that  1925  would  bear  some 
extra' help  once  more,  so  we  have  just 
advertised  for  a  man  to  begin  next 
March,  have  received  six  or  seven  replies, 
all  from  seemingly  first-class  ex-farmers 
or  helpers,  and  we  have  hired.  Fast  year 
in  New  York  State  the  factories  worked 
two  or  three  days  a  week  if  they  worked 
at  all,  and  the  men  who  had  deserted 
the  farms  the  several  preceeding  years 
when  factory  wages  were  very  high  and 
work  plentiful,  found  their  1924  pickings 
pretty  precarious. 

Of  course  it  is  a  well-known  tact  that 
the  late  and  lamented  year  was  a  dis¬ 
tressingly  bad  one  where  industry  was 
concerned.  Factories  shut  down  in  the 
East  by  the  thousands  and  business  in 
general  rested  on  its  oars  and  wondered 
if  I.aFollette  or  Davis  or  Coolidge  would 
bring  home  the  Presidential  bacon.  Trav¬ 
eling  men  grew  thin  on  their  commissions, 
and  the  folks  with  money  apparently  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  else  with  it  beside 
spending.  The  blues  came  in  over  the 
radio,  but  not  on  a  par  with  the  way 
you  could  hear  them  on  the  street  when 
two  men  got  together.  There  wasn  t 
much  doing  in  1924,  and  the  farmer  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war  had  quite  a 
little  company  in  the  art  of  going  with¬ 
out.  All  of  which,  to  return  to  the  hired 
man  question,  seems  to  point  to  more 
help  for  the  eastern  farmer,  if  he  can 
hire  it,  then  he  has  known  for  some  time. 
It  isn’t  as  funny  as  it  sounds  for  the 
factory  employee  to  be  up  against  a 
bunch  of  weekly  non-working  days,  and 
Ihe  rent  and  the  grocery  bill  and  maybe 
the  stork  and  so  on  all  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Then  it  is  that  the  safe  haven 
of  the  poor  old  farm  where  they  eat 
regularly  three  times  a  day  seems  sort  of 
pleasant  and  good,  the  only  fly  in  the 
ointment  being  that  whereas  the  hired 
men  are  thick  and  plentiful  for  eastern 
farms  this  new  year,  the  farmer  doesn't 
feel  that  he  can  hire  any  because  his  own 
returns  are  so  precarious. 

We  were  told  all  last  year  by  “big 
business,”  and  folks  in  general  seemed 
to  feel,  that  if  Coolidge  were  elected, 
things  would  smooth  out  and  everything 
would  become  normal  for  1925.  We  have 
elected  Coolidge  and  not  a  straw  will  be 
put  in  the  way  of  all  this  happening  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  He  is 
perfectly  willing  that  the  unemployed 
factory  workers  should  all  resume  their 
jobs  and  big  pay  envelopes  while  he 
raises  their  food  as  usual.  It  is  nice 
to  be  able  to  hire  help  when  you  need 
it,  but  almost  as  nice  to  have  help  so 
scarce  that  city  men  with  sure  year-round 
jobs  demand  fuller  and  fuller  dinner 
pails  to  spend  part  of  their  wages  on. 
The  farmer  is  scratching  his  chin  and 
wondering  just  how  things  are  going  to 
shane  up  for  1925. 

Here  in  the  East  we  have  not  had 


prosperity  for  a  season  like  the  southern 
cotton  grower  and  the  western  wheat 
man.  We  are  still  teat-pullers  back  here 
with  money  crops  as  a  side  issue.  Our 
returns  from  milk  have  not  been  what 
they  should  be  by  a  very  long  shot,  while 
our  imported  western  feeds  and  all  else 
we  buy  have  been  full  as  high  or  higher 
than  for  some  time.  Here  in  old  York 
State  we  raise  a  variety  of  foods — fruits 
in  the  western  part,  dairy  cows  about 
everywhere  else,  potatoes  where  ever  one 
will  grow,  cabbage  where  the  cows  are 
thickest.  We  dabble  in  small  truck  and 
a  few  sheep  and  make  a  vast  business  of 
eggs  and  poultry — in  fact  most  farmers 
admit  that  were  it  not  for  their  faithful 
hens,  they  would  have  quit  and  called  it 
a  day  several  years  back.  Other  farmers 
go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  hens  keep 
the  cows  and  pigs  and  everything  else, 
while  others  complain  bitterly  about  the 
high  cost  of  hen  food  in  comparison  to 
the  fruit.  You  can  pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice,  but  Ihe  perky  hen  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  real  personage  on  the  average 
York  State  farm. 

But  what  I  started  to  say  was — 1924 
for  us  eastern  farmers  was  just  another 
poor  year.  A  lot  of  us  went  hopelessly 
under  as  usual,  and  a  lot  more  of  us  are 
wondering  whether  we  love  the  farm 
more  or  our  families  less  that  we  still 
stick.  But  as  I  look  at  it,  we  aren’t  the 


only  ones  experiencing  rough  weather  at 
last.  We  apparently  had  a  nice  little 
option  on  all  the  bad  luck  extant  for  a 
few  years  after  the  war  had  been  cleaned 
up.  but  1924  saw  a  lot  of  contemporaries 
fingering  their  pocketbooks  and  fiddling 
with  their  accounts  and  wondering  if 
their  earnings  and  expenses  were  going 
to  just  meet  or  overlap. 

A  hard  year  now  and  then  does  nobody 
any  harm.  Farmers  wouldn’t  be  the  kind 
of  citizen  of  which  I  spoke  early  if  they 
had  been  born  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
raised  with  a  gold  spoon.  Character  and 
endurance  doesn’t  come  in  those  ways. 
But  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in  time 
breeds  dourness  and  discontent.  The 
southern  and  western  man’s  luck  broke 
good  last  year  and  stranger  things  have 
happened  than  for  the  easterner  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  turn  of  affairs  for  1925. 

From  very  force  of  circumstances  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  eastern  farmer  will  not 
attempt  to  bite  off  more  than  he  can  chew 
this  season,  which  will  be  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Unless  factories 
open  up  wide,  the  laborer’s  dollar  will 
again  be  curtailed,  and  this  dollar  is  the 
one  the  farmer  counts  on  most  to  buy 
his  home-grown  foods. 

East  year  was  not  an  auspicious  one 
on  our  eastern  farms,  so  there  is  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  go  in  too  deeply  on  our 
regular  money  crops,  while  milk  is  more 
*or  less  of  a  snare  and  delusion  where  a 
lot  of  us  are  concerned.  And  yet  you 
don’t  hear  the  low  grumbling  and  under¬ 
currents  of  discontent  that  were  so  aud¬ 
ible  two  or  three  years  ago.  Either  the 
farmer  has  about  made  up  his  mind  that 
as  he  had  made  his  bed  so  he  will  lie  in 
it,  or  else  he  has  become  such  a  master 
hand  at  rigid  economy  that  he  is  some¬ 
how  able  to  buy  the  few  luxuries  which 
so  help  to  turn  existence  into  enjoyable 
living. 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  1925  that  the 
most  encouraging  thing  for  us  eastern 
farmers  is  the  state  of  mind  we  have 
cultivated  or  grown — to  be  patient  and 
enduring  in  the  face  of  actual  poverty, 
resolve  to  stick  to  our  farms  and 
work  to  the  very  best  advantage  we  can, 
knowing  that  after  all  the  land  and  the 
sure  although  penurious  living  therefrom 
is  certain,  while  rents  and  boxed  foods 
and  light  and  water  and  clothes  all  have 


to  be  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  city  and 
town,  whether  a  man  has  a  job  or  not. 

The  eastern  farmer  is  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  watchful  waiting  may  pay  div¬ 
idends  this  year  as  he  would  so  like  it  to. 
He  is  not  doing  much  talking,  but  he  is 
watching  other  industries  and  business 
and  attempting  to  figure  out  just  how 
their  prosperity  or  lack  of  it  is  going  to 
parallel  his  own.  He  doesn’t  talk  as  if 
he  intended  to  borrow  much  money  with 
which  to  plant  up  the '  whole  farm  this 
year,  for  returns  haven’t  justified  any 
such  step  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
watches  for  the  early  southern  planting 
forecasts  and  gets  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
how  much  acreage  they  are  putting  into 
crops  down  there  which  precede  and  then 
compete  with  his  own.  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  hard  up,  he  knows  he  can 
endure  more  actual  punishment  than  all 
of  it  put  together ;  but  if  1925  is  going  to 
be  a  year  in  which  all  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  is  stimulated  and  money  again 
flows  like  water,  why,  he  is  hopeful  that 
a  little  will  ooze  into  his  own  pocketbook, 
just  to  see  how  it  would  feel  once  more. 

And  there  you  have  us  here  in  the 
East.  We  are  sawing  wood  right  along, 
but  listening  more  than  talking.  Talking 
and  complaining  didn’t  get  us  anywhere, 
and  we’ve  about  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  old  Mother  Nature  is  our 
best  and  most  certain  friend  after  all. 
She’s  a  hard  mistress,  but  not  half  a^ 
hard  as  the  landlady  in  town  or  the  lady 
behind  the  counter.  If  it  weren’t  for 
the  wife  and  the  kids,  all  a  real  farmer 
would  ask  in  this  world  is  a  roof  over 
his  head  and  the  three  meals  daily  that 


the  poorest  farm  is  ready  to  provide  if  it 
is  met  fifty-fifty.  That’s  just  how  de¬ 
voted  the  genuine  land-owner  is  to  his 
vocation,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
not  hold  him  up  as  a  model  to  the  rest 
of  us.  Te  deserves  more  at  the  hands 
of  everybody  than  this,  and  agriculture’s 
standards  need  raising,  not  lowering. 

Time  flies,  but  the  land  lives  on  for¬ 
ever.  Its  tillers  come  and  go  but  man 
will  eat  until  the  last  trump  blowsr 
Here’s  a  toast  for  the  farmer  of  1925 : 
May  he  succeed  in  proportion  to  the 
ability,  ambition,  brains  and  love  that 
he  puts  into  this  game  of  farming. 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 


DOMESTIC.  —  New  York  City  was 
shaken  roughly  at  9  :23%  p.  m.,  Feb.  28, 
by  an  earth  tremor  which  was  widely 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  as  far  west 
as  Chicago  and  south  to  Louisville  and 
Richmond.  Reports  from  Boston,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Albany,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Louisville  indicated  it  had  been  felt  over 
a  wide  territory.  Buildings  were  shaken 
in  many  cities.  The  first  seismograph  re¬ 
port  of  the  quake  came  from  Canisius  Col¬ 
lege  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  the  instru¬ 
ment  recorded  minor  shocks  for  15  min¬ 
utes  after  the  major  tremor.  Telephone 
communication  was  interrupted  in  several 
localities,  notably  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  two  distinct  shocks  were  strong 
enough  to  break  several  trunk  lines.  Three 
persons  dead,  scores  of  homes  damaged 
by  tremor  and  fire,  and  one  church  col¬ 
lapsed,  are  reported  in  Canada.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Hilariton, 
90  miles  from  Quebec,  was  demolished. 
Worshipers,  who  had  filled  the  church  a 
few  moments  before,  departed  just  before 
the  quake,  so  no  one  was  injured.  The 
edifice  was  only  two  years  old  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  stone  struc¬ 
tures  in  Canada.  The  quakes  lasted 
nearly  10  hours  in  the  Saguenay  district. 

Orville  Preuster,  a  Federal  customs 
official,  was  instantly  killed  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  1.  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb.  Elmer  Whitacre,  a  friend, 
was  mortally  mangled.  The  bomb  was 
concealed  in  Preuster’s  automobile  and 


when  he  pressed  the  starter  the  explos¬ 
ion  occurred.  Preuster  had  been  active 
in  suppressing  liquor  smuggling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Demurest  of 
Wyekoff,  N.  J.,  celebrated  their  diamond 
wedding  anniversary  March  2.  Mi1.  Dem- 
arest  is  97  ;  Susan,  his  wife,  is  92.  Both 
are  hale  and  hearty.  They  rode  horse¬ 
back  12  miles  over  a  mountain  trail  and 
the  old  Cannonball  Road  to  be  married 
at  Preakness,  N.  ,T.,  by  Dominie  John 
Staats  of  the  Preakness  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  After  their  marriage  they  moved 
to  New  Yrork,  coming  across  the  Hudson 
in  a  flatboat  propelled  by  a  horse  on  a 
treadmill.  Three  years  later  they  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Jersey,  crossing  the  Hud¬ 
son  on  the  ice,  and  lived  on  a  farm  at 
Crystal  Lake  until  1908,  when  they 
moved  to  the  farm  of  their  son  at  Wyc- 
koff.  Only  one  of  their  children  is  alive, 
but  they  have  six  granchildren  and  eight 
great-grand-children. 

One  of  the  four  men  suspected  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  post  office  at  Lorain.  O.,  March 
1  of  $12,750  >in  money  and  postage 
stamps  was  killed  when  the  automobile 
he  occupied  with  his  escaping  accomplices 
was  struck  by  a  Pennsylvania  passenger 
train  at  Helena,  O.,  three  hours  after  the 
robbery.  The  jlead  man  was  identified 
as  John  Peer,  55,  of  Lorain.  The  three 
other  men  disappeared  after  the  accident. 

Fire  which  destroyed  the  electrical  re¬ 
pair  shops  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  at  123d  'Street  and  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Morris  Park,  N.  Y.,  a  brick 
building  two  blocks  long,  March  2, 
caused^ a  loss  exceeding  $1,000,000  and 
threw  500  men  out  of  employment.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  locomotives  and  five  passenger 
coaches  were  destroyed,  the  roof  and  walls 
burying  them. 

Tim  New  Jersey  Assembly,  March  2, 
by  35  to  23,  passed  the  Bruno  bill,  per¬ 
mitting  teachers  to  read  from  Old  or 
New  Testament  at  public  school  exercises. 

Two  detectives  kept  score  on  a  legless 
colored  woman  begging  from  a  wheel 
chair  on  the  Bowery  at  Third  Street,  New 
York  City,  March  2,  and  when  they  had 
counted  receipts  of  $20.65  in  half  an  hour 
decided  it  was  time  to  intervene.  In  Es¬ 
sex  Market  Court  Magistrate  Brodsky 
sent  the  woman,  Hester  Sampson,  33,  of 
226  West  61st  Street,  to  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  observation  and  sentenced  Wil¬ 
liam  McCarthy  of  the  same  address,  the 
man  who  furnished  motive  power  for  the 
wheel  chair,  to  10  days  in  the  workhouse 
for  mendicancy.  McCarthy  protested,  as¬ 
serting  he  was  a  workingman  and  earned 
$2.50  a  day  wages  for  “pushing”  and  a 
commission  on  all  takings  over  $60  a  day. 
Daily  collection  of  $50  were  not  unusual 
in  their  “business,”  he  said. 

Five  armed  men  entered  the  Mound 
City  Trust  Company,  in  a  residential 
district  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  3, 
herded  more  than  20  employees  and  pa¬ 
trons  into  a  rear  room  and  escaped  with 
$33,000.  Three  shots  were  fired,  but 
no  one  was  wounded.  The  bank  has  a 
siren,  connected  with  a  button  on  the 
wall,  but  no  one  pressed  the  button. 

Cen.  Ramon  de  'Santa  Clara,  some¬ 
times  Rafael  de  'Santos,  and  again  just 
R.  de  S.,  hut  internationally  known  as 
the  “Spanish  prisoner,”  at  last  lias  been 
jailed.  His  arrest  ended  a  50-year  police 
hunt  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  swin¬ 
dle  story  he  told  its  first  element  of  truth. 
A  report  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  said  the  “General”  had  been 
apprehended  in  Madrid,  Spain,  and  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career  actually 
a  prisoner.  The  records  in  the  case,  as 
reported  from  time  to  time,  show  that  he 
swindled  many  Americans  by  his  scheme 
despite  publicity  given  during  the  years 
he  operated.  The  “Spanish  prisoner” 
posed  as  a  bankrupt,  imprisoned  on  that 
charge  and  possessing  a  fortune  of  $360,- 
000  in  American  money,  concealed  some¬ 
where  in  a  portmanteau  with  a  secret 
pocket.  From  persons  who  offered  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  fortune 
on  promise  of  a  reward  of  $120,00,  with 
a  cash  advance  from  the  victim,  he  is 
alleged  to  have  reaped  a  fortune. 

WASHINGTON.— Delegates  represent¬ 
ing  16  national  women’s  organizations 
claiming  membership  aggregating  1,000.- 
000,  pledged  themselves  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
port  a  policy  of  adequate  national  de¬ 
fense  “as  the  best  peace  insurance”  at 
the  concluding  session  at  Washington, 
F eth  26,  of  the  AY  omen’s  Conference  on 
National  Defense  as  Peace  Insurance. 
The  conference  also  recognized  the  “neces¬ 
sity  for  vigilance  in  counteracting  the 
undermining  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotic 
principle  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.”  It 
recommended  enlargement  of  the  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  to  100,000  and 
the  launching  of  a  nation-wide  education¬ 
al  campaign  on  the  National  Defense  Act. 

By  a  vote  of  284  to  95,  the  House  Feb. 
26  passed  the  Dickinson  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  bill.  Previous  to  this,  the  House 
on  a  roll  call  of  203  to  175,  approved 
the  previous  action  in  .  adopting  the 
Dickinson  measure  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Haugen  measure.  A  combination  of 
Democrats  and  a  bloc  of  agricultural 
Republicans  forced  through  the  Dickin¬ 
son  measure  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hau¬ 
gen  bill,  which  had  the  support  of  the 
Administration.  The  McNary  bill,  pro¬ 
posing  the  creation  of  a  farmer’s  export 
corporation  for  handling  surplus  farm 
products,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee. 
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Beautiful 

'Dahlia 

Garden 


Twelve  named  varieties  of  the 
newer,  most  beautiful  Dahlia 
creations.  No  two  alike,  in¬ 
cluding  all  showy  types.  A 
great  big  introductory  bar¬ 
gain,  by  parcel  post  $2,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of 
new  customers.  Bought  sep¬ 
arately  would  cost  several 
times  this  amount.  Any¬ 
body  can  grow  Dahlias.  This 
collection  will  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  garden  all  Summer,  un¬ 
til  freezing  weather.  Cut  the 
flowers  freely — there  will  be 
plenty.  i 

Fruit,  Evergreens  and  Or-- 
namental  Trees  and  Plants, ' 
Vines  and  Bushes,  lowest’ 
prices,  highest  quality.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees,  Bar-j 
berry,  Privet,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct. 

Write  for  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Desk  129  Westminster,  Md. 


“For  Bumper  Crops 
and  Better  Prices” 

CORN— Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
Corn.  Fine  for  silage  and  husking, 
producing  good  crops  every  year. 
Our  corn  is  high  in  germination,  is 
selected,  shelled,  graded  and  ready 
to  plant. 

POTATOES — Certified  Russets,  Mich¬ 
igan  Grown.  Certified  Cobblers, 
South  Dakota  Grown. 

All  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Our  extra-quality  farm  seeds  are  sold 
with  a  money- back  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Samples  of 
seeds  desired  gladly  sent  on  request. 

REIST  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  501-A,  Lancaster,  Lane.  Co.,  Penna. 


■  SWEET! 
CLOVER 


A  splendid  and  abundant  hay 
crop  or  juicy,  succulent  silage. 
Improves  the  soil  by  nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air.  Grows 
anywhere  and  in  most  any  kind 
of  soil.  This  year  Sweet  Clover 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  red 
clover  and  a  good  substitute. 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide  tells  how  to  handle 
the  crop.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 

O.M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  33  6thSt.,  Marysville,  0. 


FOR  SALE 

CORN® 


PI _ •  C  _  _  J  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 

L^noice  Deed  V^orn  Yellow  Dent ;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  90^  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SKULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYT0WN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha,  Barley,  Cornellian 
Oats;  Cobbler, Russet, Gree* 
Mt.  Potatoes;  Cornell  No.  11 
Corn.  State  grown  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET .»  Big  Mon.y-M.k.r,  L.rg. 

fruit;  •xc«ll«nt  canner.  To  introduce 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seedn  and  : 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Co 
Want  EverbearlncTomato  pa  I 
andour  Bi*  1926 Garden ■■■IJ  I 
and  Farm  Guide.  — — +- 1  1^  I 

192-Paare  Book,  tells  how,  and  v 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seed 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Co. 

BOX  191  3=1=  ROCKFORD,  ILl 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab  and 
Apple  Blotch  in  Ohio 

Part  II 

Results  of  Scab  Control. — In  our 
present  series  of  experiments  in  the  old 
Rome  Beauty  orchard  so  seriously  infected 
with  scab  (just  as  in  a  series  of  similar 
though  less  extensive  tests  conducted  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  State  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago)  the  lime-sulphur 
solutions  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  fungicidal  sprays.  Not  only 
have  these  lime-sulphur  sprays  given  as 
high  percentages  of  apples  entirely  freo 
from  scab,  but  the  fruit  invariably  has 
'been  characterized  by  smooth,  glossy 
finish  and  good  color.  It  is  not  that 
the  sulphur  sprays  cause  good  color  of 
apples  (sunshine  is  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  this)  ;  it  is  that  the  lime-sulphur 
compound  does  not  injure  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  as  do  more  caustic  sprays.  The 
commercial  lime-sulphur  solution  is  being 
used  in  the  usual  1  to  40  proportion  of 
the  concentrated  liquid  to  water.  The 
commercial  dry  or  powder  form  of  lime- 
sulphur  (not  soluble  sulphur)  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water 
for  spraying  “in  the  pink,”  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  4-50  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season’s  spraying  program.  The 
liquid  and  dry  forms  of  lime-sulphur 
have  given  equally  good  control  of  apple 
scab — an  average  of  87.4  and  87.0  per 
cent  of  absolutely  s'cab-free  fruit,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  our  present  experiments. 

Jt  may  be  well  to  repeat,  at  this  point, 
in  order  that  comparisons  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  made,  that  the  “check”  or 
unsprayed  trees,  for  the  three  years  that 
the  experiment  has  been  in  progress,  have 
produced  an  average  of  only  six-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  scab-free  apples. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  —  We  have  12 
plots  in  our  scab  control  experiments, 
upon  which  Bordeaux  mixture,  either 
alone  in  various  strengths,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  fungicidal  materials,  is 
being  used.  Thus  we  have  been  giving 
this  widely-used,  time-honored  fungicide 
every  possible  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  merits  and  defects.  And  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  have  been  productive  of  some 
real  surprises.  Indeed  they  have  proved 
to  us  that  pathologists  and  horticulturists 
of  past  years,  and  even  of  the  present 
day,  have  not  too  highly  estimated  the 
fungicidal  properties  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  compounded  by  the  12-15-50,  0-6-50, 
4-6-50,  4-4-50  and  3-5-50  formulas — nor 
under-rated  the  dangerous  properties  of 
these  widely  varying  proportions  of  cop¬ 
per  and  lime  to  the  given  quantity  of 
water,  when  applied  as  a  spray  under 
conditions  of  cloudy,  humid  weather.  In 
our  present  experiments  we  are  using 
Bordeaux  in  strengths  varying  from  3- 
9-50  down  to  %-2%-50.  In  one  plot,  in 
order  to  change,  somewhat,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  copper  and  lime,  we  are  using  a 
straight  1-5-50  Bordeaux  throughout 
each  season.  On  another,  a  1-5-50  mix¬ 
ture  “in  the  pink”  with  a  %-  2)4-50 
formula  for  the  calyx,  the  two-weeks  and 
the  10-weeks  sprays. 

The  Results. — The  outcome,  so  far, 
from  use  of  these  widely  differing  Bor¬ 
deaux  sprays,  is  that  scab  control  on 
foliage  and  fruit  of  the  plots  to  which 
all  these  sprays  have  been  applied  very 
thoroughly,  has  been  as  nearly  uniform 
as  if  the  entire  number  of  plots  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  strength  of  Bordeaux 
and  the  plot  records  taken  separately. 
To  illustrate :  The  average  percentages 
of  absolutely  'scab-clear  apples  from  the 
plots  sprayed  with  widely  different 
strengths  of  Bordeaux  are  as  follows : 
73.3,  .87.3.  70.9,  89.8,  86.4,  69.6,  80.9. 
84.1  and  80.8  for  nine  plots.  The  writer 
challenges  anyone  to  determine  from  these 
figures  which  percentages  were  obtained 
from  plots  sprayed  with  strong  or  weak 
Bordeaux.  The  figures  reveal  no  clue 
whatever  as  to  their  origin.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  percentage  given  (73.3) 
is  the  three-year  average  of  scab-free 
fruit  from  a  plot  sprayed  with  3-9-50 
Bordeaux.  The  latter  two  percentages 
given  (84.1  and  80.8)  are  the  averages, 
respectively,  of  sound  fruit  from  plots 
sprayed  with  the  straight  1-5-50  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  with  1-5-50  “in  the  pink” 
followed  by  V2-2V2-50  for  the  calyx,  two- 
weeks  and  10-weeks  sprays. 

The  three  plots  remaining,  on  which 
Bordeaux  had  a  part  in  the  spraying 
program,  were  those  on  which  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  in  combination  with  other 
fungicidal  elements. 

Surprising  Results. — Yes,  we  frankly 
will  admit  that  the  very  similar  results 
above  given,  from  use  of  widely  different 
formulas  of  Bordeaux,  are  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve — some  readers  will  not  believe  them. 
Yet  the  data  referred  to  is  no  more  re¬ 
markable  than  are  results  of  very  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  as  compared  with  returns 
from  the  indifferent,  “hit-and-miss”  of 
operations  that  much  too  generally  are 
performed  in  the  name  of  spraying.  While 
the  Rome  Beauty  apple  is  a  variety  quite 
resistant  to  russeting  of  fruit  by  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  but  little  injury  of  this  kind 
has  resulted  in  our  present  spraying  tests, 
its  foliage  is  by  no  means  immune.  Where 
the  3-9-50  formula  has  been  used,  foliage 
of  this  variety  annually  has  been  quite 
seriously  affected.  There  was  little  or  no 
foliage  injury  on  plots  sprayed  with  the 
weaker  copper-lime  compounds. 

Russeting. — For  some  years  there  has 
been  a  rather  general  practice  among 
apple  growers  who  use  the  so-called 


That  last  apple 


and  Ford  Lubrication 
have  much  in  common 

PUTTING  cheap  oil  into  your  Ford  engine  is  like  risk¬ 
ing  a  tumble  by  reaching  for  that  last  apple  on  a 
dangerously  high  branch.  Even  if  your  engine  does  keep 
out  of  the  repair  shop,  the  amount  you  are  trying  to 
save  is  only  a  pittance.  At  the  most,  it  can  hardly  be 
$5.00  a  year,  even  if  poor  oils  gave  as  good  mileage. 

But  cheap  oils  don't  give  cheap  mileage.  Low  price  per 
quart  never  indicates  low  cost  per  mile. 

Mobiloil  “E”  has  won  its  popularity  on  low-cost-per- 
mile.  In  addition  to  lower  oil  bills,  the  almost  universal 
experience  includes  such  benefits  as — 

More  repair-free  miles 

Decrease  of  carbon  and  fouled  spark  plugs 
Smoother  running  and  more  powerful  motor 
Minimized  frictional  heat 

You  can  quickly  prove  this  by  calling  on  a  responsible 
Mobiloil  dealer  near  your  farm.  Mobiloil  “E”  is  not 
peddled  around  from  door  to  door  by  “job  lots  oil  men’* 
who  get  their  oils  from  no  one  knows  where. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  is  more  interested  in  keeping  you 
for  a  steady  customer  than  he  is  in  loading  you  up  with 
long-profit,  short-performance  lubricating  oil. 

On  his  wall  he  has  the  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  which  specifies  the  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  every  motor. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  correct  for  Fords. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations.  In  your  Fordson  Tractor  use  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils,  “BB”  in  summer  and  “A”  in  winter* 
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BUDDY  BOOT 


The  boot  illustrated  is 
the  Top  Notch  Buddy, 
made  red  or  black,  the 
famous  “ boot  with  the 
muscles.  ’  ’ 


Tested— 

to  withstand  hard  knocks 

THE  tests  to  which  we  put  Top  Notch  Rubber 
Footwear  must  prove,  beyond  question,  that  they 
are  able  to  stand  hard  knocks.  In  snow  and  slush,  in 
rocks  and  snags,  they  are  punished  every  day  for 
months.  They  must  prove  themselves  worthy  to  bear 
the  Top  Notch  Cross  —  the  guarantee  of  rubber 
footwear  mileage. 


“standard”  Bordeaux  containing  3  or  4 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons,  to 
use  a  1-40  lime-sulphur  solution  for  the 
first  after-bloom  or  calyx  application. 
Their  belief  is  that  russeting  of  fruit  by 
Bordeaux  results  almost  exclusively  from 
this  particular  spraying.  In  our  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  conformed  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  wherever  the  stronger  Bordeaux 
sprays  have  been  used.  However,  we  have 
discovered  clear  evidence  that  russeting 
of  fruit  is  not  exclusively  the  result  of 
the  calyx  or  first  after-bloom  applica¬ 
tion.  As  an  illustration,  the  Ensee  apple 
(presumably  a  Rome  Beauty  seedling) 
is  very  susceptible  to  russeting  by  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Fruit  of  Ensee  trees  sprayed 
with  3-9-50  Bordeaux  in  the  pink  of  the 
'blossom  buds,  1-40  lime-sulphur  solution 
in  the  calyx,  and  Bordeaux  1-3-50,  or 
even  % -2)4 -50  at  the  two  and  10  week 
periods,  has  repeatedly  shown  very 
serious  russeting.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  same  variety  sprayed 
under  a  straight  seasonal  schedule  of  1-40 
lime-sulphur  solution,  has  been  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  traces  of  russeting. 
There  could  not  be  more  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  russeting  of  Ensee  was 
due  to  the  use  of  3-9-50  Bordeaux  in  the 
pink  stage  of  blossom  bud  development. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

(To.  Be  Continued) 


New  England  Notes 

The  Pruning  of  Fruit  Tkees.  — 
Without  question  March  is  the  best  time 
for  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  Yet  there 


stantly  that  clean  cuts  must  be  made 
with  a  sharp  saw,  and  in  such  a  wTay  as 
to  leave  no  stub.  Of  course,  this  advice 
applies  to  street  trees  and  other  orna¬ 
mentals  as  well  as  to  fruit  trees. 

Tying  Down  Branches. — A  new  plan 
is  being  reported  to  New  England  fruit 
growers  from  California,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  found  anyone  here  who  has  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  it.  Out  there  someone 
has  found  that  better  results  are  obtained 
with  young  trees  by  tying  down  the 
branches  than  by  cutting  them  off.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  trimming  is  done  except  to  re¬ 
move  diseased  or  broken  limbs,  but  nearly 
all  of  the  new  growth  of  the  young  trees 
is  bent  over  and  tied  part  way  down  to 
the  ground.  It  is  claimed  that  this  plan 
causes  fruit  buds  to  break  opt  all  along 
the  branches,  with  the  result  that  the 
yield  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  a  plan 
of  which  more  may  be  heard  in  future 
years.  e.  I.  farrington. 

Six-year-old  Peach  Trees 
Bear  No  Fruit 

I  have  two  peach  trees  about  six  years 
old.  They  are  large  and  thrifty,  but  have 
never  even  blossomed.  The  variety  is  un¬ 
known.  At  what  age  should  they  begin 
to  bear?  If  the  trees  are  no  good  what 
variety,  would  be  suitable  for  this  place? 
I  am  five  miles  from  the  Vermont  line, 
yet  the  Winters  are  not  very  severe, 
seldom  going  five  below  zero.  G.  w.  j. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Peach  trees  may  he  expected  to  bear 


Early  Pruning  Was  Neglected 


When  they  do  prove  it,  every  other  pair  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  and  style  of  rubber  footwear  is  made  by 
hand  just  as  carefully  as  the  test  pairs,  and  of  the 
same  superior  grade  of  materials :  rubber,  cashmer- 
ette  or  jersey-cloth  tops,  or  linings. 

You  will  find  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  in  every 
style  and  quality  —  for  men,  women  and  children  — 
heavy  and  light  rubbers,  cloth-top  and  all-rubber  arc¬ 
tics  and  rubber  boots.  Make  certain  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  this  long-wearing  quality,  by  seeing  the  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  the  soles. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  rubber  boots  or  shoes.  They  will  often  give 
twice  the  service.  They  all  have  the  Top  Notch 
standard  of  mileage. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  or  will  be  glad  to  get  it  at  your  request. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


is  no  reason  why  this  work  cannot  be 
done  at  any  time  during  the  Winter.  I 
find  that  fruit  growers  throughout  New 
England,  however,  are  pruning  much  less 
severely  than  in  former  years.  There  are 
comparatively  few  of  the  old-time  two- 
story  orchards  left.  Those  which  have 
not  gone  to  ruin  have  been  beheaded  and 
given  a  general  renovation.  Yet  even 
when  there  are  old  trees  which  must  have 
their  tops  removed  so  that  they  can  be 
sprayed  and  the  fruit  picked  with  reason¬ 
able  ease,  good  judgment  calls  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  work  over  several  years  rather 
than  doing  it  all  atv  once.  For  the  most 
part,  trees  in  reasonably  good  condition 
need  only  to  have  the  dead,  diseased,  or 
injured  wood  cut  out.  This  holds  true 
for  amateurs’  trees  as  well  as  for  those 
in  commercial  orchards.  With  some  va¬ 
rieties  which  make  very  thick  tops  a 
little  extra  thinning  may  be  necessary. 
This  can  be  determined  by  the  way  in 
which  the  tree  acts. 

Heading  Back  Young  Trees. — It  is 
no  longer  considered  good  practice  to 
head  back  newly  set  trees  severely.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  the  limbs  which 
are  likely  to  split  off  as  the  tree  matures 
should  be  taken  care  of  early.  Weak 
crotches  arise  where  the  side  branch  is 
equal  in  size  to  the  main  branch  or 
leader.  This  kind  of  work  is  profitable, 
but  a  general  heading  back  of  young 
trees  is  of  doubtful  value.  Not  only 
does  the  tree  receive  a  shock,  but  this 
work  seems  to  unbalance  the  bud  growth. 
There  are  many  amateurs  who  do  not, 
apparently,  realize  bow  to  remove  the 
large  limbs  on  trees,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  such  work.  As  a  rule, 
they  saw  from  the  top,  with  the  result 
that  the  limb  suddenly  splits  off,  and 
peels  a  long  strip  of  bark  from  the  side 
of  the  trunk.  This  difficulty  can  be 
avoided  by  making  an  undercut  on  the 
limb  about  a  foot  or  two  from  the  trunk. 
Then  the  top  out  can  be  made  close  to 
the  trunk.  When  the  limb  splits  off, 
there  will  be  no  peeling  of  the  bark,  and 
the  half  stub  which  remains  can  then  be 
sawed  away.  After  all  the  advice  that 
has  been  given  for  years  about  removing 
limbs  close  to  the  trunk  so  that  no  stub 
will  be  left,  many  amateurs  still  cut  off 
large  limbs  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  This  practice,  of 
course,  is  certain  of  result  in  decay,  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  tree.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  eon- 


some  fruit  between  their  third  and  fifth 
years,  though  they  usually  begin  to  bear 
at  five  or  six  years  of  age.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  G.  W.  J.  has  two  seedling 
trees  growing  on  his  premises,  and  if 
this  is  the  case  there  is  no  telling  when 
they  will  begin  to  perform.  ,  One  could 
afford  to  wait  a  year  or  two  before  con¬ 
demning  them. 

The  theory  might  be  advanced  that  the 
cold  Winters  have  killed  the  buds,  but. 
even  though  the  buds  are  injured  there 
should  be  a  few  blossoms  to  push  out  in 
the  Spring.  The  central  fruit-forming 
parts  of  these  blossoms  may  be  dead,  so 
that  no  fruit  can  be  formed,  yet  the 
blossoms  should  occasionally  appear  with 
their  pink  petals.  After  all,  hardiness  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  low  temperature.  It 
is  more  often  a  question  of  local  adapta¬ 
tion,  seasonal  development,  and  so  on. 
Egg  plants,  for  example,  once  chilled 
never  do  well  even  though  to  outward 
appearances  they  are  uninjured. 

Elberfa  is  the  standard  peach  where 
yield  and  size  are  concerned.  Crosby  is 
supposed  to  be  hardy,  and  more  recently 
both  Rochester  and  South  Haven  have 
come  forward  as  being  hardier  than  many 
other  sorts.  h.  b.  t. 


Tomatoes  in  Hotbed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  plant  tomatoes 
in  a  hotbed?  How  deep  should  the  soil 
be,  and  how  far  from  the  panes  of  glass? 
What  month  do  you  plant  tomatoes  in 
the  hotbed?  e.  g. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  E.  G.  intends  to  set  his  tomato 
plants  from  hotbed  to  open  ground  with¬ 
out  transplanting  in  cold  frame,  April  1 
is  time  enough  to  sow  the  seed.  If  it  is 
planted  too  early,  the  plants  will  get  too 
tall  and  spinding.  If  they  are  to  be 
transplanted  in  cold  frame  to  harden  off 
before  set  ting  in  open  ground,  sow  seed  in 
hotbed  March  1.  The  soil  should  be 
very  rich  and  about  6  in.  deep  on  top  of 
the  hot  manure.  The  bed  should  be  level 
so  that  when  it  is  watered  the  water 
will  not  run  to  lower  side  of  bed.  The 
lower  end  of  sash  should  be  about  6  in. 
above  the  soil  and  the  top  end  of  sash 
10  in.  WM.  PERKINS. 
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The  Lessen  of  Lean  Years 

Lean  years — such  as  those  passing- — often  lead  to  long  profits 
because  of  the  lessons  learned  in  cutting  the  cost  comers. 

Progressive  farmers  have  found  that  good  farm  machinery, 
particularly  the  tractor,  does  more  to  reduce  costs  and  increase 
yield  than  any  other  one  thing. 

With  the  Fordson  they  have  found  that  they  can  not  only  do 
general  tillage  operations  faster  and  better,  but  can  use  it  for 
belt  jobs  and  routine  work  of  all  kinds  at  a  big  saving  in  both 
time  and  effort. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers  generally  are  facing  an  era  of 
better  prices  with  every  confidence  that  the  things  they  have 
learned  in  the  lean  years  are  going  to  lead  to  better  profits  in 
the  better  ones  ahead  of  them. 
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Barnes  that  Stand  for 
RubberTootwear  Satisfaction 


GOODYEAR  “Gold  Seal” — Lambertville  “Snag-Proof” 
for  more  than  fifty  years  these  names  have  stood 
for  top  value  in  rubber  footwear — a  statement  that  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 


The  Gold  Seal”  line  of  rubber  footwear,  made  by  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company  since  1872,  has  always  held 
first  place  where  super-quality  has  been  demanded.  There 
is  no  better  rubber  footwear  than  Goodyear  “Gold  Seal”. 

The  Lambertville  “Snag-Proof”  line  of  rubber  footwear — 
also  made  by  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company — offers  the 
best  value  obtainable  in  high  grade  standard  quality  goods. 


Goodyear  “Gold  Seal”  and  Lambertville 
are  guarantees  of  complete  rubber  footwear 
Most  good  shoe  merchants  can  supply  you 
_  with  the  brand  you  want. 

Ask  for  “Qold  Seal”  or  “ Snag-Proof ** 
rubber  footwear  by  these  names . 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO, 

General  Offices:  787-89  Broadway,  New  York 
Branch  Offices: 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  -  26  North  Fourth  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  -  31  South  Franklin  St. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  -  85-89  Buffalo  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  -  -  371-77  Sibley  Street 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  -  807  Baltimore  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  -  1103  Washington  Ave. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  -  -  61-67  Fourth  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  -  5139 Mission  St. 


This  gold  trademark ,  lik  e 
the  ‘^Sterling'*  mark  on 
silver,  is  a  guarantee  of 
super-quality . 


^TVILLE  RUBb, 


This  trademark,  in 
green,  identifies 
highest  grade  stand¬ 
ard  quality  rubber 
footwear. 
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1  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  j|« 
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ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
1  WORK  SHOE 

AT  A  BARGAIN 


MAP* 


on  the  famous 
Army  Munson  last. 

of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 

.toe.  Mahogany  brown, 

n  sizes  e  to  &i. 

Wide  Widths. 

HiKMiik  No.  01X71. 


Money  BacK 
If  Not  Delighted 

wepaypostage; 

if  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can 
PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
OX17X,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’a 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.,  Dept.  5H52 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Mtf* 


American  Variets  of  Grapes 
Grafted  on  Vigorous 
Stocks 

Part  II 

Cane  and  Leaf  Growth. — For  the 
five-year  period,  1919-1923,  from  129  to 
304  lbs.  more  of  cane  per  acre  per  year 
has  been  pruned  away  from  the  grafted 
Delaware  vines  than  from  the  ungrafted, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  possible 
to  leave  more  fruit  buds.  This  indicates 
that  the  grafted  vines  were  making  a 
greater  growth  of  leaf  and  cane.  It  was 
possible  to  prune  away  from  348  to  385 
lbs.  more  per  acre  annually  from  Camp¬ 
bell  grafted  than  from  the  own  root 
plants.  Niagara  yielded  from  260  to  367 
lbs.  more  of  cane  annually  on  the  grafted 
vines,  the  Clinton  stock  returned  the 
larger  gain.  The  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  wood  growth  for  Concord  on 
Riparia  Gloire  is  433  lbs.  over  that  for 
the  ungrafted  Concord.  The  increased 
cane  growth  of  Iona  grafted  on  Clinton 
of  176  lbs.  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  indicates  that  the  stock  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  gain.  The  average  annual 
gain  foy  Catawba  grafted  on  Clinton  of 
660  lbs.  of  cane  for  the  past  three  years 
is  very  significant,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  cane  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  Clinton  is  by  far  the 
best  stock  for  Catawba.  In  all  cases 
the  trunk  girths  of  the  grafted  vines  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  ungrafted.  The 
greatest  difference  between  the  Catawba 
vines  grafted  on  Clinton  and  the  same 
variety  on  its  own  roots.  Casual  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  vines  shows  the  difference 
plainly. 

Suitable  Stock. — As  a  result  of  these 
studies  it  is  believed  that  American 
grapes  can  be  materially  improved  in 
quality,  that  the  yields  of  some  varieties 
can  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  a 
more  vigorous  vine  will  result  through 
the  bench-grafting  of  desirable  varieties 
on  suitable  stocks.  A  few  words  might 
not  be  amiss  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a 
suitable  stock.  Thirst,  a  suitable  stock 
must  be  one  that  propagates  readily  from 
cuttings.  In  other  words,  while  some 
species  grow  readily  from  pieces  of  de¬ 
tached  cane  others  do  not,  but  must  have 
attached  portions  of  the  cane  buried  in 
a  few  inches  of  soil  before  roots  will 
strike.  This  method  of  propagation  is 
known  as  layering.  A  root  obtained  from 
layering,  while  it  can  be  used,  makes  the 
task  of  grafting  more  difficult,  while  the 
subsequent  handling  as  in  callusing  be¬ 
comes  more  onerous.  Since  there  are  so 
many  species  and  varieties  derived  from 
species  that  grow  well  from  cuttings  it 
is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  those  that 
will  not.  A  stock  must  be  congenial 
with  the  scion,  in  other  words  there  must 
be  affinity.  When  affinity  is  close  the 
tissues  of  the  one  unite  readily  with  the 
other,  and  vice  versa,  the  less  congenial¬ 
ity  the  poorer  the  knitting  of  the  tissues. 
This  may  be  judged  somewhat  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  texture  of  the  stock  and 
scion  wood.  A  hard,  firm  stock-wood 
does  not  readily  unite  with  a  loose  pithy 
scion.  In  the  making  of  many  thousand 
grafts  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
scions  of  larger  caliper  unite  more  readily 
than  the  medium  or  small.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  large  scions  contain  a 
greater  reserve  of  food  material.  Since 
the  stock  and  scion  must  be  identical  in 
diameter  in  grape  grafting,  stocks  should 
be  selected  that  will  conform  to  the  size 
of  the  scion  to  be  used.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  selection  of  a  stock  for  a 
desix-ed  variety  resolves  itself  into  a  cut 
and  try  process.  But,  since  there  are 
many  proven  stocks  for  several  varieties 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  select  one 
that  will  meet  all  the  requirements. 
When  the  fruit  yield,  cane  growth  and 
trunk  girth  are  considered  it  is  believed 
that  thus  far  Riparia  Gloire  has  proven 
the  ‘best  stock  for  Delawai’e  ;  that  Riparia 
Gloire  and  Clinton  are  about  of  equal 
value  for  Campbell,  and  that  Clinton  is 
by  far  the  best  stock  for  Niagara  and 
Catawba.  Riparia  Gloire  seems  to  offer 
most  promise  for  Concord,  while  the 
choice  for  Iona  is  between  Clinton  and 
St.  Geoi’ge. 

Commercial  Use. — The  question  natu¬ 
rally  arises  whether  grafted  grapevines 
may  be  profitably  utilized  by  the  com- 
mex-cial  grower  at  this  time.  This  nxay 
be  answered  by  yes  and  no.  The  making 
of  grafted  American  vines  in  a  com- 
mei’cial  way  is  new.  While  the  western 
nui-seryman  has  for  many  years  gi*own 
grafted  Vinifera  varieties,  it  is  not 
known  that  he  or  others  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  production  of  grafted 
American  sorts.  It  is  one  thing  to  lxiake 
whole  or  piece-root  grafts  of  the  apple, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make 
grape  grafts  that  will  callus  and  grow. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of 
producing  grape  grafts  will  be  high  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  spite  of  the 
higher  price  that  must  be  paid  for  these 
grafts,  there  are  individual  growers  who 
cater  to  a  special  trade,  as  for  example 
the  roadside  market,  who  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  planting  some  varieties  on 
vigoroxxs  root-stocks.  Campbell  for  in¬ 
stance  bas  shown  the  greatest  response 
of  all  varieties  in  respect  to  fruit  char- 
aetei-s.  As  grown  ordinarily  it  is  scraggly, 
and  lacking  in  appearance,  but  when 
grafted  it  becomes  showy  and  the  clusters 
i  well  filled.  For  special  markets  grafted 
plants  of  Campbell,  Delaware,  Concord 


and  Niagara  it  is  believed  will  prove 
profitable.  It  is  likewise  indicated  that 
Worden  will  be  later  found  to  be  grouped 
with  the  above.  The  large  commercial 
grower  of  Concord,  Niagara  and  Catawba 
cannot  at  this  time  afford  to  buy  gi-afted 
plants,  although  his  yields  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 

_  Varietal  Differences. — Not  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes  can  improve  so  greatly 
as  the  varieties  that  have  been  under  test 
in  the  experiments  which  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  For  instance  it  has  been  noted 
that  while  the  vigor  of  the  stock  brings 
about  an  increased  vigor  in  the  scion, 
this  vigor  is  never  equal  to  that  of  the 
stock  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  un¬ 
grafted.  One  reason  for  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  stocks  are 
male  plants,  and  hence  pi-oduce  no  fruit. 
It  is  a  well  established  truth,  that  with 
the  gi'ape  at  least,  the  production  of 
fruit,  involving  as  it  does  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  seeds,  tends  greatly  to  check 
cane  growth.  But  this  alone  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter.  The  reduction  in  vigor 
of  a  variety  when  grafted  on  a  vigorous 
non-fruit  producing  stock  to  growth 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  stock 
when  ungrafted  is  probably  due  to  a 
slower  and  weaker  growing  scion  variety. 
In  other  words  there  is  probably  a  limita¬ 
tion  to  which  one  may  go  in  the  endeavor 
to  induce  greater  fruitfulness  and  vine 
vigor  through  grafting.  The  scion  va¬ 
riety  does  not  take  on  the  vigor  of  the 
stock.  There  must  be  considered  the 
interdependence  between  root  area  and 
the  leafy  parts  of  the  vine.  The  varieties 
of  grapes  that  are  rated  as  weak  in 
growth  are  as  a  rule  inherently  so,  and 
no  amount  of  coddling  will  change  mark¬ 
edly  the_  defect.  Grafting  will  in  a 
measure  increase  the  vigor  of  some  of  the 
weaker-growing  sorts,  but  when  the 
character  of  low  vigor  reaches  a  low 
limit,  grafting  does  not  tend  appreciably 
to  influence  growth  of  the  scion.  The 
reason  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  enough  leaf  is  grown  by  the  weaker 
scion  to  supply  the  very  extensive  root 
system  of  the  vigorous  stock.  It  would 
seem  that  with  the  varieties  here  under 
discussion,  Iona  represents  a  sort  that 
is  about  on  the  line,  and  that  varieties 
lower  in  vigor  than  Iona  cannot  be 
greatly  improved  through  grafting.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  vai-iety  has  been 
improved  the  least  through  grafting,  al¬ 
though  the  results  are  encouraging  thus 
far.  These  statements  suggest  that  since 
the  relative  vigor  of  stock  and  scion  in¬ 
fluence  in  considerable  degree  the  results 
in  gnxpe  grafting,  possibly  the  selection 
of  less  vigorous  stocks  for  the  weaker 
gx-owing  scion  varieties  might  prove  more 
successful  than  attempting  to  gi*ow  the 
weak  sorts  on  the  very  vigorous  stocks. 
Varieties  of  the  vigor  of  Campbell,  Con¬ 
cord,  Delawai’e,  Niagara  and  Catawba 
can  be  _  worked  on  the  most  vigorous 
stocks  if  stock  and  scion  are  congenial ; 
that  is,  if  'the  tissues  of  the  one  unite 
i-eadily  with  the  othei-.  There  are  still 
many  questions  unanswered  with  this 
problem,  and  the  study  will  probably  lead 
in  many  directions. 

‘In  earlier  experiments  several  other 
varieties  such  as  Agawam,  Brighton, 
Barry,  Herbert,  Bindley,  Regal,  Ver- 
gennes.  and  Winchell  were  shown  to  have 
been  improved  in  frxiitfulness,  quality 
and  vigor  through  grafting  on  vigorous 
stocks. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  the 
bench-grafting  of  grapes  will  alone  suf¬ 
fice  to  alleviate  all  the  ills  that  vines  are 
heir  to,  but  rather  the  operation  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  one  phase 
of  the  problem  by  which  the  production 
of  more  and  better  fruit  is  made  pos¬ 
sible.  Cultivation,  pruning,  trellising 
properly  and  spraying  must  be  just  as 
thoroughly  done  as  with  ungrafted  vines. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Grapes  and  Apples  Do  Not 
Bear 

1.  I  have  some  very  fine  grapevines 
seven  years  old  that  do  not  bear  any 
fruit ;  all  goes  to  vines.  Some  of  them 
grew  14  to  16  ft.  last  year ;  no  fruit. 
They  were  well  trimmed  in  March,  are 
on  very  rich  ground.  2.  I  have  some 
very  fine  young  apple  trees,  Northern 
Spy,  that  do  not  bear,  12  years  old. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.  j.  j.  t. 

1.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  failure  to 
fruit  with  these  vines  is  due  in  part  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil  and  in  part  to 
over-pruning.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
instances  where  both  have  brought  about 
unfruitfulness.  It  is  suggested  that  at 
the  next  pruning  considerably  more  fruit¬ 
ing  wood  be  left  on  the  vine,  and  that  all 
sources  of  plant  food  be  withheld. 

2.  The  Northern  Spy  is  one  variety 
that  normally  comes  into  profitable  fruit 
production  later  than  many  of  the  other 
common  sorts.  While  some  claim  to 
hurry  the  fruiting  of  this  variety  by  cer¬ 
tain  methods,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  pruning  severely  the  apple 
while  young  delays  its  beai-ing.  If  prun¬ 
ing  is  necessai’y  to  form  the  tree  or  to 
remove  branches  that  inteiffere,  it  should 
be  done  during  the  dormant  season. 

F.  E.  G. 
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This  Fine  Velvet  Rug 

On  30  Days9  FREE  Trial 


This  is  the  rug  that  is  exactly  light  for  the 
best  room  in  a  cheerful,  well-kept,  happy, 
refined  home.  It  comes  in  full  room  size, 
only,  9  x  12  ft.  It  is  a  Velvet  Rug, 
made  of  closely  woven  high  quality 
worsted  yarns,  with  a  heavy  back 
It  is  woven  in  one  piece,  without 
a  single  seam.  Will  give  excellent  ^ 
service  and  years  of  wear.  Colors 
are  absolutely  fast  and  will  not  fade. 

The  rich  shades  of  blue,  tan,  rose  and 
„  . ,  taupe  blend  perfectly 

Spear  &  co2S  JH  with  the  warm  tan  back- 


With  Order 


HERE  IS  A  RICH  LOOKING  PERSIAN 
DESIGN  VELVET  RUG  OF  UN¬ 
USUAL  CHARM  AND  BEAUTY.  A 
rug  of  cozy  warmth;  aristocratic  in 
appearance,  excellent  in  quality. 
A  rug  you  will  be  both  glad  and 
proud  to  own.  In  its  splendid 
design  and  color  harmony 
this  rug  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  costly  oriental  rug. 
So  it  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the 
most  exacting,  the 
most  discrimi¬ 
nating  buyer. 
You  cannot  lose, 

ground.  To  fully  appreciate^^V  '  jW  'W'  disappointed* 

the  quality,  beauty  and  richV^|^  v  ^^llcXnd 

coloring  of  this  rug  you  must\gjj^ 

see  it  on  your  own  floor.  And the 
this  you  can  do  entirely  at 
risk.  Send  the  coupon  and  $1 
the  rug  will  soon  be  on  its  way 
you.  Use  it  for  30  Days  as  if  it  were 
your  own.  No  matter  how  much  you  have 
used  it,  you  can  return  it,  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  pleased.  Your  first  payment  and 
all  transportation  charges  will  be  refunded,  the 
trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  This  is  my  fair, 

square,  Money  Back  Bond  that  makes  the  Rug  its  own  sales¬ 
man,  that  makes  it  PROVE  ITS  WORTH  in  your  own  home. 

Order  No.  SA5085.  Special  Sale  Price 
$39.95.  Terms:  $1.00  with  order,  $3.00 
Monthly.  Hearth  Rug  to  match.  At  No 
Extra  Cost,  if  you  act  promptly. 


Fine  Hearth 
Rug  you  must 
order  promptly. 
Both  rugs  will  be 
sent  together. 


>  Spear  &  Co.4 


Dept.  H- 3 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted:  100,000  New  Friends 

I  want  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  new  friends  this 
year.  I  want  you  to  be  among  this  number.  I  want 
you  to  be  my  customer,  for  then  you  will  be  my  friend. 
When  you  deal  with  Spear,  dissatisfaction  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  loss  is  impossible.  If  anyone  is  going  to  lose  I  am 
the  one  that  suffers;  not  you.  Thirty  years  and  more 
of  a  “Square  Deal  to  the  Nation”  guarantee  that  the 
House  of  Spear  is  entitled  to  your  complete  confidence. 

Home  Furnishing  Guide  FREE! 

My  new  1925  Catalog  is  a  huge  treasure-house  of  Happy  Home 
Furnishing  Ideas.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  furniture  and 
furnishings,  that  no  matter 
what  your  taste  or  need,  you 
are  certain  to  find  exactly 
what  you  want  and  at  the 
right  price.  Before  you  buy 
anything  anywhere  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  Big  Free  Book. 

Then  you  will  know  why 
thousands  of  families  buy 
everything  they  need  from 
me.  My  prices  are  the  Low¬ 
est,  I  Give  the  Longest  Time 
to  Pay.  Everything  I  sellis 
sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
with  a  Mpney  Batjk  Bond 
that  protects  you  to  the 
limit.  Send  for  my  Free 
Book  today,  it  shows  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Bargains  in  Furni¬ 
ture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves 
and  everything  for  the 
Home. 


■■■■■■■aaaaBnnaaBaaaBaBaaaaaa 

■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

®  Send  me  at  once  the  9  x  12  ft.  Velvet  Rug  and  Fine  Hearth  Rug  to  match 

■  as  described  above.  Enclosed  is  $  1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  th:it  if 
at  the  end  of  30  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it.  I  will  send  you  $3.00  monthly. 

”  Order  No.  SA5085.  Price  $30.05.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full. 

■  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 


Name .  . Occupation 


■  R.  F.  D„  Box  No  or  Street  and  No. 


HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


P<j«t  Office . State  . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


Send  Shipment  to 


FREE  S  It  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  I  "1 
ATALOG  ;  and  write  your  name  and  address  nlainlv  on  the  above  lines  I  J 
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20 


10  Bags  of  Multiple-Strength 


equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertilizer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow. 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  A  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength  contains 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers.  10  bags  contain  as  much 
plant  food  as  20  of  the  standard  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  but 
not  twice  the  price!”  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  prices. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 
Multiple -Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
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international  >JIgricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name - - - - - — — - - — - — 

Address _ : _ _ 

T  own _ _ State  ~ - 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


SULPHUR 


Bergenport  Brand * 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


DON’T  BUY  DIRT 


NO  farmer  would  buy  ten  sacks  of  feed  and  pay  for 
eleven.  But  some  buy  ground  limestone  containing 
200  lbs.  or  more  of  dirt  in  each  ton, when  they  could  buy 

Michigan  Limestone 

GUARANTEED  99%  PURE  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

“MICHIGAN”  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  before  pulverizing.  It’s  the  only  one  you  can 
buy  without  part  of  your  money  paying  for  dirt. 


a 


^CALCITE  BRAND  k- 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  99%  PURE  r 


\ 


Write  for  price  and  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

Twenty -4ive  years  ago  the  Uastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  meeting  was 
virtually  a  farmers’  institute  gathering. 
Attendance  was  small  and  funds  were 
•scarce.  At  the  recent  gathering  at 
Poughkeepsie,  by  contrast,  over  500  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  and  300  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  received.  In  other  words, 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  section  of  New 
York  State  has  come  to  be  an  important, 
active  fruit  region. 

Last  year  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Hudson  Valley  differs  from  Western 
New  York  in  the  matter  of  packages,  the 
inclination  in  the  eastern  section  being 
towards  fancy  fruit  and  smaller  pack¬ 
ages.  This  year  the  meetings  were  more 
general  in  nature,  but  an  observer’s  eye 
could  scarcely  fail  to  note  the  remarkable 
number  of  young  faces  in  the  gathering. 
The  honored  gray-haired  fathers  of  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  fruit  growing  were  present, 
but  they  were  few  in  number  compared 
to  the  many  sons — and  even  daughters — - 
present  at  this  gathering.  The  Hudson 
Valley  is  unmistakably  a  young  man’s 
country,  and  it  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  active  and  progressive  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  in  America.  Some  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  meeting  is  better  than  that  of 
the  larger  and  more  famous  Western 
New  York  assembly.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  two  societies  are  one,  and  up-State 
visitors  remark  about  the  homey,  cheer¬ 
ful,  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  meeting. 

But  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
events,  the  session  opened  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  an  address  by  the  new 
president,  C.  H.  McOlew  of  Newfane, 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Roy  P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy. 
“Apple  Scab  and  Its  Control”  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Whetzel  of  Cornell  University,  opened 
the  more  technical  part  of  the  program, 
though  the  many  pictures  and  clear  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  were  really  not  as 
fearsome  as  the  word  “technical”  would 
imply.  One  grower  said,  “Well,  this  is 
the  first  meeting  I  have  ever  attended, 
and  just  to  hear  that  talk  on  apple  scab 
is  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  my  time  and 
money  are  well  invested.”  _  The  keynote 
of  the  discussion  was  timeliness  of  appli¬ 
cation,  showing  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  sprays  on  before  rainy 
weather,  because  of  the  fact  that  most 
scab  infection  occurs  during  rainy  periods, 
at  which  time  the  scab  spores  shoot  forth 
in  great,  numbers.  The  delayed  dormant 
spray  is  one  of  most  importance  in  scab 
control. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Leonard  then  discussed  the 
New  York  State  spray  service.  With  its 
7,000  members  and  probably  as  many 
more  “silent  partners”  special  regional 
spray  information  service  is  given  in 
most  fruit  counties.  Each  evening  a  spe¬ 
cial  weather  forecast  is  received  from  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  giving 
the  probable  direction  of  the  wind,  tem¬ 
perature,  probability  of  rainy  periods, 
and  so  on.  Furthermore,  radio  stations 
afford  opportunity  for  the  fruit  grower  to 
receive  first-hand  weather  information. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  from  the  Stale  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  opened  the 
morning  session  on  the  next  day  with  a 
paper  on  the  “Control  of  Rosy  Aphis  and 
Other  Important  Insects  in  the  r  igh r  of 
the  Season’s  Experiments,”  In  which  it 
was  brought  out  that  standard  spray 
recommendations  now  in  use  have  proven 
to  be  the  best.  The  delayed  dormant 
spray  of  lime-sulphur,  arsenate,  of  lead, 
and  nicotine  sulphate  is  especially  im¬ 
portant.  Prof.  W.  I.  Myers  of  Cornell 
followed  with  an  interesting  address  on 
“How  Farmers  Are  Financing  Their 
Business.”, 

Fertilizers  came  in  for  discussion  when 
Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  upon  “Fertilizer  Prices  and 
Fertilizer  Economy  in  1925.”  He  brought 
out  the  value  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  for 
fruits,  and  the  value  of  phosphate  for.  hay 
and  grain  crops.  High  analysis  fertilizers 
are  cheaper  than  low  analysis  fertilizers, 
and  co-operative  fertilizer  pools  make 
further  price  reduction  possible.  Prof. 
Joseph  Oskamp,  also  of  Cornell,  spoke 
both  afternoon  and  evening  upon  prun¬ 
ing,  treating  young  trees  in  his  first  ad¬ 
dress  and  mature  trees  in  his  second. 
Height  of  head,  crowding  branches,  bad 
crotches,  dwarfing  effect  of  pruning,  and 
so  on,  were  some  of  the  many  topics 
touched  upon. 

One  of  the  treats  of  the  meeting  was 
the  extemporaneous  address  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Thateher.  director  of  the  State  Agrieul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Agricultural 
Commission,  who  visited  the  sessions  and 
told  very  interestingly  how  things  were 
done  at  Washington.  And  another  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  was  the  message  from  Judge 
Byrne  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  opened  the  third 
day’s  session  writh  the  topic  “Getting 
Larger  Crops  of  Better  Apples  from  Our 
Orchards,”  in  which  he  brought  a  prac¬ 
tical  message  from  experiences  in  his  own 
orchards.  He  said  that  the  selection,  of 
the  proper  varieties  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  ..factor  in  apple  production. 
Pollination  must  be  given  thought;  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  must  he  considered, 


For  WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  poultry 

houses,  barns,  cellars — for  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubbery,  etc.— there  is 
nothing  that  will  do  the  work  so 
effectively  as 

fcSM  I  T  H 

Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER* 

Tank  holds  about  four  gal¬ 
lons  few  strokes  of  pump  com¬ 
presses  air  to  entirely  discharge 
contents  in  fine  mist  or  coarse 
spray,  as  wanted.  Brass,  auto¬ 
matic,  non-clog  nozzle  operated 
by  pressure  of  hand.  Shoulder 
strap  for  carrying. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  us  for  price 
and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

70  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


NINE  BIG  IMPROVEMENTS 


make  the  new  Utilitor  the  greatest  value  on  the  market. 
Every  farmer,  fruit-grower,  truck-gardener,  florist  or 
nurseryman  needs  tlie  new  UTILITOR.  It  does  all 
one  horse  can  do  and  in  addition  offers  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  stationary  gas  engine.  Tlie  new  UTILITOR 
will  be  a  big  money-saver  ond  money-maker  for  you. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

We  Want  Distributors 
We'want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent  in  your 
locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man.  Write 
tor  our  money-making  proposition. 

The  Utilitor  Co.  Dept.  F  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector  \ 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong  ■ 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own  : 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over  : 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  : 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life-  : 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a  j 
Season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial  • 
package,  Il-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch  ■ 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Agoodoldyriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
Grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my  how  it 
burned  and  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently — without  the  blister.  Rubbed 
over  the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates 
the  skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that 
brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole 
on  your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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and  the  large  yields  given  by  large  trees, 
the  effect  of  stock  on  the  scion,  and  the 
question  of  general  orchard  sanitation 
are  all  points  important  to  success.  He 
brought  out  that  in  the  nursery  certifica¬ 
tion  work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw 
of  Massachusetts,  S,000  trees  were  found 
not  true  to  name  out  of  125,000  trees  ex¬ 
amined  !  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  day  all  trees  will  be  certified  as  to 
variety  and  that  some  day  growers  will 
specify  as  to  what  stock  they  wish  their 
varieties  worked  upon.  McIntosh  roots 
have  been  found  especially  good  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees.  H.  Deane  Phillips  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  told 
of  the  problem  of  marketing  in  our  cities. 
He  spoke  of  the  local  and  the  public 
markets,  the  peddler  trade,  and  the  con¬ 
gestion  that  frequently  occurs,  and  gave 
some  of  the  principles  involved  in  mar¬ 
keting.  .  ,  .  . 

The  last  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Fruit  Investigations,  being  conducted 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station.  Profes¬ 
sor  Mundinger,  entomologist,  brought  out 
some  interesting  possibilities  with  cyanide 
dust  for  insect  control,  though  the  subject 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Tukey,  horticulturist,  discussed  the 
sites  and  the  layout  of  the  orchards  in 
which  experiments  are  being  conducted 
in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  and  also 
mentioned  some  of  the  season’s  experi¬ 
ences.  Pollination  investigations  have 
shown  the  importance  of  close  planting  ot 
proper  pollenizers,  and  cherry  trees  mak¬ 
ing  six  to  eight  inches  of  terminal  growth 
have  been  found  most  productive.  The 
results  of  other  subjects  under  investiga¬ 
tion  were  not  disclosed,  awaiting  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  records  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  A  circular  guide  to  the 
investigations  was  distributed  at  the 
meetings.  Prof.  E.  V.  Shear,  Jr.,  plant 
pathologist,  then  told  of  the  fruit  disease 
studies.  He  stated  that  the  important 
sprays  for  scab  control  in-  1924  had  been 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  and  the  calyx 
application.  The  New  Jersey  “dry  mix 
spray  gave  good  scab  control.  A  warning 
was  given  not  to  be  too  free  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur  dust  to  grapes  with 
possible  injury  to  the  foliage,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  use  of  oil  sprays  were 
given  as:  (1)  Don’t  let  the  spray  freeze; 
(2)  Don’t  use  any  spray  in  which  float¬ 
ing  oil  is  seen,  and  (3)  Don’t  put  oil 
into  a  tank  in  which  lime-sulphur  has 
been  used  unless  the  lime-sulpluir  is 
thoroughly  removed  from  the  tank. 

So  much  for  the  program. .  The  dis¬ 
cussions  showed  heightened  interest  in 
pollination  matters,  in  new  fruits,  and  in 
oil  sprays.  B.  D.  Van  Buren  had  charge 
of  the  question  box  in  his  inimitable 
manner.  Often  home  talent  is  not  ap- 
.  predated,  but  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  of 
Massachusetts,  dropped  the  remark  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  best  man  he  ] 
knew  of  at  a  job  of  that  kind.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  properly  directed 
discussion  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
phases  of  the  meetings. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a 
new  horticultural  laboratory  at  Geneva 
and  a  national  arboretum  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  auto-driving  license  law  was 
suggested  modified  to  permit  junior 
licenses  to  those  under  18  years  of  age 
after  a  rigid  road  test,  and  the  proposed 
introduction  of  jack  rabbits  from  Kansas 
was  vigorously  protested. 

The  exhibits  were  much  the  same  as.  in 
former  years.  The  Experiment  Station 
exhibit  was  a  general  meeting  place,  pos¬ 
sibly  further  enhanced  by  the  presence 
on  one  afternoon  of  a  class  of  Vassar 
students  who  came  down  to  study  va¬ 
rieties  and  to  hear  an  address  by  Dr. 
IT.  P.  Hedrick  on  originating  new  fruits. 
Incidentally  the  Cortland  apple  was  on 
display,  and  although  the  station  men  de¬ 
clare  that  they  have  seldom  missed  an 
apple  from  their  exhibits,  yet  tlie  two 
plates  of  Cortland  apples  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  OBSERVER. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Rad¬ 
ishes;  Improving  a  Lawn 

1.  I  notice  that  some  papers  speak  of 
using  nitrate  of  soda  for  quick  growth 
on  radishes.  When  and  how  is  it  ap¬ 
plied.  and  the  amount  to  use?  2.  How 
can  I  get  a  seeding  on  my  front  lawn? 
This  faces  west,  is  about  20.  ft.  between 
house  and  sidewalk.  Sod  is  thin  and 
does  not  winter  well ;  ground  has  some 
moss  on  it.  Would  nitrate  of  soda  be 
good  for  this?  If  so  how  should  it  be 
applied?  This  lawn  is  shaded  by  two 
maple  trees  planted  inside  the  sidewalk. 

Troy,  Pa.  M.  R. 

1.  Yes,  nitrate  of  soda  will  make  rad¬ 
ishes  grow'  rapidly  and  will  make  a  large 
top  also,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  I  much 
prefer  a  good  phosphate  running  6-8-10. 
Sow  broadcast  and  rake  in  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  sowing  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one  pail¬ 
ful  to  25  square  feet.  Nitrate  of  soda 
can  be  applied  the  same  way,  5  lbs.  to 
same  amount  of  ground. 

2.  Your  lawTn  evidently  needs  a  good 
coating  of  lime.  Cover  ground  with  a 
good  coat  of  lime,  rake  it  in  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  lawn  rake,  sow  a  lawn 
seed  that  is  adapted  for  shady  lawms. 
then  scatter  a  good  coat  of  very  fine  ma¬ 
nure  over  it  and  roll.  Any  kind  of  fine 
manure  will  answer.  wm.  per  kins. 
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NAB  H 

Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


THE  ADVANCED  SIX  SEDAN~$1485 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

N-E-W7  Here’s  the  newest  Nash  enclosed  car 
conception— large  and  roomy,  swung  low  on 
the  121-inch  Advanced  Six  chassis  and 
powered  with  the  big  Nash  Six  motor* 
Q-U-A-L-I-T-YJ  Here  is  quality  of  custom* 
built  character;  here  is  beauty  of  body  de¬ 
sign  that  captures  your  instant  admiration* 

V-A -L-U-EJ  And  here  is  a  price  that  buys  you 
more  sheer  value  than  the  industry  has  ever 
offered  in  this  type  of  car*  Doors  are  extra 
wide;  the  upholstery  is  of  choice  mohair* 

Full  balloon  tires,  five  disc  wheels,  and  Nash 
design  four-wheel  brakes  are  included  in  the 
price,  $1485,  f*  o*  b.  factory. 


THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS.  {1332) 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable,  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control, etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
it  with  delight.  W rite  for  catalog .' 

409  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  GO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

Power  Cultivator  ,®, 


Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4-H .  P . ,  4-cycle  ai  r-cooled  engine, 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
M.  It.  M.  Manufacturing  Co 

382  Reed  Street,  I'Milwaukee,  WIs. 


An  hour  in  the 
seat  or  two 
hours  afoot — 

WHICH  ? 

Those  with  Planet  Jr.  No.  72 
two-row  cultivators  managed  to 
“make”  corn  last  year  in  spite 
of  the  conditions.  The  extra 
bushels  that  timely  cultivation 
gives  soon  pay  for  this  famous 
tool. 

Just  consider  what  it  means  to  cul¬ 
tivate  rapidly  and  thoroughly  two  rows 
of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  etc., 
at  one  passage.  Remember— Planet 
Jr.  72  does  twice  the  work  ot  the  best 
single-row  riding  cultivator  with  no 
more  horses.  Work  this  out  on  your 
own  farm.  Ask  your  dealer  to  reserve 
you  one  this  year. 

Getthe72-page  Planet  Jr.  catalog— 
from  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  copy. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  38 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Specialized  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  in  the  World 
5th  Sc  Glenwood  Avo.  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Crow  what  you  eat! 


sm 


Tor  Big 
Crops  ojf 

POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 


USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Potatoes 

this  waif 


Verne”  Planter*  do  it  just 
jht— cheaper  and  better  than  , 
herways.  "Acme”Plantershave 
rved  growers  faithfully  for  years. 

Good  Planting  Easy 

It’s  as  simple  as  walking  to  plant 
with  an  "Acme.”  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere.  For  your 
protection  look  for  the  “Acme” 
brand  on  every  tool. 

FREE  POTATO  BOOK— Write  for 
this  valuable  book  tod&y.  Full 
of  money-making  ideas  for  po¬ 
tato  growers.  Address 
Dept.  17 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Tr.v.r*.  City,  Michigan 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Garden  Novelties. — Very  little  that 
is  really  new  in  the  way  of  vegetables 
has  been  put  on  the  market  this  year. 
The  same  holds  good  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  matter  of  fruit,  although  much 
attention  is  being  ^given  to  the  new 
Cortland  apple  which  gives  promise  of 
j i roving  a  very  good  variety  for  New 
England.  Many  growers  of  small  fruits 
in  New  England  are  also  taking  up  the 
Latham  raspberry,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  value  in  a  hard  clim¬ 
ate  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  both  in¬ 
land  and  on  the  coast.  When  it  comes 
to  flowers  and  shrubs,  however,  the 
situation  is  different.  There  are  many- 
novel  ties,  some  of  which  are  likely  to 
prove  decided  acquisitions.  The  only 
difficulty  with  these  newer  plants  is 
that  most  of  them  are  expensive. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  shrubs,  how¬ 
ever,  which  have  been  out  long  enough 
to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  One 
of  the  best  is  the  so-called  Japanese 
bellflower,  which  is  really  an  En- 
kianthus.  This  shrub,  which  is  very 
hardy,  has  interesting  bell-shaped 
flowers  in  the  Spring,  and  is  also  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  Fall  when  the  foliage 
takes  on  brilliant  hues.  The  Coton- 
easters  also  represent  a  group  of  new 
shrubs  which  are  very  valuable  for 
garden  planting.  There  are  several  of 
the  newer  honeysuckles,  also,  which 
cost  about  a  dollar  apiece,  and  which 
are  very  handsome  shrubs.  One  of 
the  best  is  Lonicera  Maackii  podocarpa. 
A  new  mock  orange  is  called  Philadel- 
phus  Virginal.  There  is  also  a  long 
list  of  novelties  among  the  perennials, 
including  a  magnificent  hollyhock 
known  as  Sensation,  some  new  hardy 
poppies,  and  new  larkspurs. 

Bulbs  and  Pebenials. — For  several 
years  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
some  of  the  good  garden  flowers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Montbretias  and  the 
Tigri(|ias.  Bulbs  of  both  are  being  of¬ 
fered  this  season.  The  former  is  like 
a  miniature  Gladiolus,  and  excellent 
for  cutting.  It  is  a  bulb  which  the 
garden  maker  having  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  his  flowers  will  find  well 
worth,  while.  The  Tigridia  is  differ¬ 
ent.'  making  a  wonderful  splash  of 
color,  but  having  only  a  short  season. 
There  are  some  remarkably  good  per¬ 
ennials  for  farm  gardens  which  are 
commonly  overlooked.  The  Shasta 
daisy  is  one.  Perhaps  the  farmer  may 
say  that  he  sees  all  the  daisies  he  cares 
to  see  in  the  fields.  But  the  Shasta 
daisy  is  a  glorified  flower,  and  a  very 
useful  flower  for  cutting.  One  point 
to  remember  is  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bloom  too  freely  the  first 
year  or  it  may  exhaust  itself.  The 
Doronicum  is  another  flower  common¬ 
ly  overlooked.  It  comes  very  early  in 
the  season,  and  has  delightfully  warm 
yellow  blooms. 

Garden  Chrysanthemums. — Women 
often  report  failure  in  trying  to  grow 
hardy  Chrysanthemums,  saying  that 
they  die  out  after  a  few  years.  This 
trouble  will  be  avoided  if  care  were 
taken  to  divide  the  plants  very  early 
every  Spring.  They  can  be  separated 
into  very  small  pieces,  and  each  piece 
will  make  a  blooming  plant  before 
Fall.  This  division  in  Spring  is  often 
the  secret  of  keeping  perennials  grow¬ 
ing  thriftily.  It  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  peonies,  gas  plant,  and  a 
few  others,  but  the  most  kinds  are 
better  for  being  divided,  at  least  once 
in  three  years. 

Flowers  for  Cutting. — In  order  to 
have  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  house,  a 
few  long  rows  of  Gladioli  may  be 
planted.  They  last  better  than  most 


flowers,  and  are  very  easy  to  handle. 
Indeed,  many  garden  makers  are  able 
to  reap  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
blooms  and  bulbs.  If  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  flowers  along  the  high¬ 
way,  the  Gladioli  may  be  supplemented 
by  sweet  peas,  asters,  baby's  breath, 
Dahlias,  and  garden  pinks,  all  of 
which  are  in  demand. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Rhubarb  Culture 

For  sure  profits,  there  are  few  crops 
to  beat  rhubarb.  The  harvest  is  bound 
to  come  in  spite  of  the  -weather,  and  the 


crop  can  be  gathered  at  the  convenience 
of  the  grower  early  in  the  Spring,  when 
cash  returns  are  especially  welcome.  We 
get  enormous  yields  with  little  expense. 
Our  methods  are  briefly  described  below  : 

Establishing  New  Field. — When  the 
old  field  is  about  six  years  old  the  plants 
will  have  developed  into  immense  root- 
bound  clumps.  A  multitude  of  very  small 
stalks  will  develop  for  hardest.  The  fine 
large  stalks  can  develop  best  in  renewed 
plantations.  Therefore,  a  t-'W  of  the  old 
clumps  are  plowed  out  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  growth  starts.  By  jar¬ 
ring  them  a  couple  of  minutes,  they  can 
be  easily  separated  into  almost  a  dozen 
fine  strong  “hearts.”  They  are  set  4  ft. 


apart  each  way  where  the  new  planting 
is  to  be.  A  very  good  precaution  to  re¬ 
member  is  to  set  the  new  roots  quite 
deeply,  I  put  the  heart  three  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  with  the  root  straight 
down.  Deep  planting  prevents  the  sun 
or  dry  weather  from  scalding  the  heart 
and  if  the  root  is  straight  down  it  can 
be  cultivated  closely  without  the  danger 
of  being  jerked  out. 

Cultivation  and  Fertilization.  — 
Clean  cultivation  at  all  times  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  the  obnoxious  weeds  from 
becoming  established.  Rhubarb  responds 
to  the  most  generous  applications  of  ma¬ 
nure.  We  haul  a  lot  of  vegetable  refuse 
from  the  packing-house  and  throw  it 
into  the  rhubarb  field.  Anything  and 
everything  seems  to  make  more  and  big¬ 
ger  rhubarb. 

Harvesting  the  Crop. — The  rhubarb 
will  be  ready  to  pull  the  following  Spring 


after  the  new  field  is  established.  How¬ 
ever.  the  heaviest  pullings  will  be  had 
during  the  next  two  seasons.  What 
pleasure  it  is  to  step  up  to  a  hill  of 
rhubarb  and  pull  an  armful  of  hand¬ 
some  stalks  !  The  big  money  from  rhu¬ 
barb  comes  real  early  in  the  Spring  or 
not  at  all.  We  begin  to  pull  it  just  as 
soon  as  the  stalks  are  a  few  inches  long. 
A  bunch  at  that  time  will  bring  three 
times  as  much  as  it  might  if  left  to  grow 
three  times  as  large.  Furthermore,  by 
pulling  it  extremely  early  less  strength  is 
extracted  from  the  roots.  Within  a  few 
days  another  pulling  will  be  ready. 
Strong,  vigorous  roots  will  continue  to 
produce  an  abundant  yield  for  several 
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weeks  each  Spring  (see  illustration). 
However,  during  a  season  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  demand,  the  grower  must  guard 
against  over-taxing  the  -strength  of  the 
growing  plant.  It  must  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  vigorous  unmolested 
top-growth  before  the  heat  .of  Summer 
checks  the  plant  development..  Soon 
after  harvesting  begins,  seed  stalks  will 
be  seen  starting  from  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  They  must  be  cut  out  or  broken 
off  just  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise 
they  will  quickly  use  up  a  lot  of  plant 
strength  which  should  go  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  salable  rhubarb.  Thus  a  small 
planting  of  rhubarb  properly  established, 
abundantly  enriched  and  well  tilled  will 
produce  an  enormous  crop. 

ROSCOE  AV.  DE  BAUN. 


The  New  Cortland  Apple 

In  1920,  Bloomer  Brothers  purchased 
a  Cortland  apple  tree  from  the  New 
York  State  Co-operative  Fruit  Testing 
Association  and  set  it  on  their  farm  on 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  west  of 
Milton.  It  was  put  in  a  vacant  place 
in  a  closely-set  apple  orchard  which  had 
been  interplanted  Avith  peach  trees,  and 
had  no  special  care.  The  tree  made  an 
excellent  growth,  and  in  1923  produced 
15  and  in  1924  25  beautiful,  large  red 
apples  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  now 
heavily  loaded)  with  fruit  buds  both  on 
fruit  spurs  and  terminal  buds  for  its 
1925  crop.  This  wonderful  apple,  Avon- 
derful  in  both  fruit  and  tree,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Neiv  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  It 
is  a  result  of  cross-pollinization  betAveen 
the  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis  apples.  In 
other  words  the  McIntosh  is  father  and 
the  Ben  Davis  the  mother  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  knoiv 
just  how  this  was  done.  In  189S,  just 
before  the  blossoms  on  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  open,  one  of  the  men  at  the 
experiment  station  pulled  open  the  petals 
and  breaking  off  the  stamens  removed 
the  anthers  or  the  male  part  of  the 
flowers  from  sei'eral  of  the  blossoms. 
Then  to  prevent  any  pollen  from  other 
flowers  getting  to  the  stigmas  of  these 
blossoms,  they  were  covered  with  paper  or 
silk  bags  until  the  blossoms  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  were  fully  developed.  Then 
Avith  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush,  he  took 
the  pollen  from  the  McIntosh  blossoms 
and  carefully  put  it  on  the  stigmas  of 
the  protected  Ben  Davis  blossoms,  and 
again  put  on  the  covering,  leaving  it  there 
until  the  baby  apple  had  started  to  grow. 
When  these  apples  matured,  they  planted 
the  seeds,  but  the  one  which  was  after¬ 
ward  named  Cortland  did  not  fruit  until 
1900.  and  was  not  generally  introduced 
until  1915.  In  this  year  a  few  trees 
Avere  sent  out  to  the  nurseries  and  large 
apple  growers  of  the  State.  TAventy- 
seven  years  ago,  the  cross  pollinization 
was  made  that  produced  this  wonderful 
apple,  and  yet  only  a  few  people  ever 
heard  of  it. 

The  Cortland  has  inherited  all  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents  and  none  of  the 
poor  ones,  and  has  found  some  more  good 
qualities  of  its  own.  It  has  a  better 
quality  than  the  McIntosh,  matures  one 
month  later,  is  larger,  better  color,  colors 
earlier  in  the  season,  will  develop  a 
beautiful  red  under  conditions  that  the 
McIntosh  Avill-hardly  color  at  all;  Avill 
hang  on  the  trees  like  a  Ben  Davis  ; 
keep  late  in  Winter;  can  be  handled  like 
a  Baldwin,  and  has  much  less  scab  than 
most  apples. 

The  past  two  season  the  tree  men¬ 
tioned  above  has  borne  practically  all  its 
apples  on  terminal  buds.  This  it  in¬ 
herits  from  the  Ben  Davis,  and  it  in¬ 
sures  that  the  Cortland  Avill  bear  young 
and  annually  like  the  mother  tree  and 
other  ATarieties  that  bear  on  terminal 
buds.  Next  Summer,  1925,  it  will  bear 
a  fair  percentage  of  its  anples  on  fruit 
spurs,  like  its  father,  the  McIntosh. 

As  it  combines  these  two  methods  of 
bearing,  Ave  expect  it  will  be  a  heavy  as 
Avell  as  a  young  and  annual  bearer. 

If  the  old  Ben  Davis  apple  had  never 
been  of  any  value  other  than  producing 
such  a  Avonderful  child  as  the  Cortland 
apple,  it  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  for 
this  one  act  will  be  held  in  high  esteem 
by  future  generations.  Let  me  quote  Dr. 
Hedrick  of  Geneva  Station :  “The  fruits 
of  the  McIntosh  and  Cortland  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  apples  groAvn  anywrhere  else 
in  the  world,  and  apple  growers  of  NeAv 
York  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize 
in  distinctive  fruits  that  will  bring  great 
renown  and  profits  to  the  apple  industry 
of  the  State.” 

In  my  OAvn  .opinion  the  production  of 
the  Cortland  apple  alone  is  worth  all  the 
money  ever  spent  by  the  State  of  Ncav 
York  on  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  martin  e.  theav. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Freight 
Paid  as 
Follows! 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in  full  on  all  orders 
of  roofing  from  this  advertisement  at  prices 
shown  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Iowa. 

If  your  state  is  not  included,  proportionate  differ¬ 
ences  in  freight  will  be  allowed  or  we  will  tQUote 
you  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

Galvanized,  Corrugated  Roofing 

and  Siding,  reclaimed  stock  in  excellent  condition, 
squarely  trimmed  and  painted  red. 

No.  HA-100  —  Galvanized  corrugated  CC 

sheets  (reclaimed)  per  sq.  100  sq.ft.. . . 

PAINTED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

No.  HA-200 — Standard  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  H  inch.  Corrugated' sheets — suitable  f  a 

for  siding — persq.  of  100  sq.  ft . 

No.  HA-300 — Medium  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  Yi  inch.  Corrugated  sheet — for  roofing 
or  better  siding — per  sq.  100  sq.  It. . .  . 

RED  AND  GRAY  SLATE  COATED  ROLL  ROOFING 

No.  HA-400 — -New  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of 
108  sq.  ft.  Complete  with  nails  and  £<■  e\  a 
cement.  Wt.  85  lbs.  Red  or  gray. Per  roll  » 

No.  HA-500 — New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced 
Roofing — sound  and  durable.  Easily  taken  care  of. 
Adapted  to  every  roofing  need.  Com-  ^  -f 
plete  with  nails  and  cement.  Per  roll 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dept.  HA-i7 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  ive  will  send  you  our 
estimate  of  cost  for  your  building. 

How  Much  Roofing 

Will  You  Need? . : . 

What  Kind, Do  You  Prefer? . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


Flue  for  Furnace 

What  size  flue  is  best  for  a  furnace 
with  a  24-in.  fire  pot  for  wood  or  coal  for 
fuel?  How  many  ’brick  are  required  to 
the  foot  for  constructing  of  such  flue. 

New  York.  e.  c.  b. 

The  area  required  for  a  flue  depends 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  air 
current  within  it.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  height  and  other  conditions.  It 
is  usual  however  to  disregard  these  fac¬ 
tors  and  choose  a  size  of  round  or  square 
flue  the  smallest  dimension  of  wliiph  is 
not  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  smoke 
pipe  provided  by  the  manufacturer.  An 
8x8  in.  flue  is  satisfactory  for  the  average 
Ifurnace.  Where  built  up  about  an  SxS 
in.  flue  tile,  such  a  chimney  will  require 
about  26  bricks  for  each  foot  of  height. 

R.  H.  s. 


YANKEE 

$1-75 


Dependable 

(60  Million  Satisfied  Customers 

Good  Looking 

(Improved Model- a  handsome  watch) 

Big  Value 

(You  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving 
from  immense  quantity  production) 


Quicker  Freezing  of 
Boiled  Water 

On  page  31  you  mention  that  water 
that  has  been  heated  will  freeze  more 
readily  than  if  it  has  not  been  heated. 
Will  you  explain  that  statement,  and 
give  me  the  reason  for  it?  J.  K.  s. 

Practically  all  water  carries  in  solu¬ 
tion  lime  and  other  materials  that  it 
takes  up  during  its  passage  through  the 
earth ;  water  being  an  almost  universal 
solvent.  In  addition  it  carries  air  in 
solution.  This,  in  effect,  makes  the  wa# 
ter  that  we  use  a  solution  similar  to  a 
weak  brine  and  lowers  its  freezing  point 
slightly. 

Heating  the  water  has  the  effect  of 
precipitating  or  throwing  down  some  of 
the  mineral  matter  carried,  as  we  can  see 
by  noting  the  inside  of  a  teakettle  that 
has  been  used  in  a  hard-water  section.  It 
also  drives  off  the  air  in  solution,  and 
the  liquid  remaining  is  more  nearly  pure 
water,  and  has  a  slightly  higher  freezing 
point,  just  as  brine  would  have  if  we 
could  take  some  of  the  salt  from  it. 

R.  H.  S. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Boreswellsbyhcind.8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
‘—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


S*nd  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  free. 

'  Electric  Wh*el  Co.,  48  Elm  St-Quincy.lU. 


PFRTIf  I'7F,»  PURE  CANADA 
1  AjJAIIIjIfitll.  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down 
grain  and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  “crops  and 
truck  growing  they  have  no  equal.  Rich  in  Potash. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can, 

GENUINE  LEATHER  CASES 

for  Folding  Pocket  Cameras.  Also  Motion  Picture 
Cameras,  Magazines  and  Reel  Cases  by  Expert  in 
this  line.  Write  for  Price  List. 

GEORGE  ARNOLD  New  Milford,  N.  J. 


Trouble  With  Ice  House 

I  wish  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  an 
icehouse  that  I  built  last  Summer  and 
filled  last  Winter.  My  ice  did  not  last. 
It  melted  away.  The  icehouse  was  built 
with  double  air  space  walls,  the  size  be¬ 
ing  16x20  and  9  ft.  high  to  matched  ceil¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  concrete  floor,  sloping  to 
center,  drained  with  4-in.  sewer  tile  to 
outside  of  building.  I  then  covered  the 
bottom  with  2  in.  of  coarse  gravel.  The 
building  was  as  near  airtight  as  possible. 
In  the  Spring  when  warm  weather  came, 
the  ice  began  to  melt  away.  I  then  cut 
a  hole  about  1  ft.  square  in  the  ceiling 
leaving  some  air  in,  thinking  this  might 
help.  Would  you  kindly  advise  if  the 
building  should  be  airtight  or  not  and 
what  I  might  do  in  order  to  prevent  ice 
from  melting  away.  The  ice  was  set  on 
ends  and  packed  with  chips,  after  the  ice¬ 
house  was  full  it  was  covered  over  with 
18  in.  of  sawdust.  a.  c.  g. 

While  you  do  not  state  the  constriie- 
tion  of  the  walls  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  trouble  is  through  them.  A  wall  may 
be  airtight  and  yet  readily  permit  the 
passage  of  heat  which  does  the  melting. 
If  the  side  walls  and  floor  are  tight  and 
well  insulated  the  top  need  not  be  air¬ 
tight  so  long  as  it  is  protected  from  the 
warm  air  beneath  the  roof.  In  fact  it  is 
best  to  provide  some  way,  as  gable  venti¬ 
lators,  to  permit  the  heated  air  beneath 
the  roof  to  escape.  Air  leaks  in  the  walls 
and  floor,  however,  permit  the  air  cooled 
and  made  heavier  in  the  ice  pile  to  flow 
downward  and  outward  at  the  same  time 
drawing  warm  air  at  the  top  of  the  pile 
causing  melting.  The  drain  that  you 
show  in  the  center  of  the  floor  is  probably 
acting  as  an  air  leak  unless  it  is  trapped. 
Trapping  it  prevents  the  flow  of  air 
through  it. 

Your  cheapest  method  of  correcting  the 
trouble  is  to  pile  your  ice  closely,  spread¬ 
ing  about  one  foot  of  dry  sawdust  be¬ 
neath  the  first  layer  and  packing  another 
foot  of  sawdust  or  planer  shavings  all 
around  between  the  ice  pile  and  the  wall. 
This  will  cut  down  your  storage  space 
somewhat  hut  doubtless  the  ice  that  you 
succeed  in  packing  in  this  way  will  last 
longer  than  the  greater  amount  stored 
as  before.  r.  h.  s. 


Tourist  Information 
Wanted 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the 
Yellowstone  Trail  or  the  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  International  Highway?  Also  I  wish 
to  know’  if  there  is  any  good  route  lead¬ 
ing  to  Alberta,  "Canada. 

Massachusetts.  roy  w.  lyman. 

R.  N.-Y\ — (If  the  information  is  to  be 
given,  some  of  our  readers  can  give  it. 


WALL 


Old  Homes 

Need  not  be  old-fashioned 

No  one  need  guess  that  your  home  is  an  old  one. 
The  walls,  ceilings  or  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
can  easily  be  made  new  and  modern  by  using 
Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board.  These  economical  and 
durable  panels  of  spruce  fibre  are  light  and  strong, 
easy  to  handle,  easy  to  apply,  easy  to  decorate 
and,  best  of  all,  easy  to  buy.  They  are  nailed  right 
over  old  walls  and  ceilings  without  muss,  fuss  or 
litter.  Send  for  a  free  sample  and  a  copy  of  the 
Beaver  Plan  Book.  Learn  what  Beaver  Fibre 
Wall  Board  can  do  for  the  old  home. 

Insist  on  genuine  Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 

The  genuine  is  best  because  it  is  stronger.  It  will  not  fall  or  crack. 
It  is  seasoned  and  the  art  mat  surface  primed  at  the  factory.  Every 
panel  of  the  genuine  is  stamped  with  the  Red  Beaver  Border.  Sea 
your  dealer  for  particulars. 

Other  'BEAVER  Products 


for  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Bestwall 

Gypsum  Partition  Block 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Architectural  and  Industrial 
Varnishes  and  Enamels 


for  ROOFS 

Slate  -  surfaced  Shingles  and  Slabs  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  color  and 
design 

Special  Re-roofing  Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll  Roof* 
ing  -  in  weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-order  Roofs 

Roof  Paints  and  Cements 


FREE— Samples  and  Descriptions 


EAVEK 
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COUPON 


BEAVER 


w 


The  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept;  M-M-3 
(or)  Thorold,  Canada. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sample  and  description  of  Beaver  Fibre 
Wall  Board.  I  am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Products  listed  below: 


Name... 
Address 
City. 


City . . . .> . State . . . 


Everybody’s  Wearing 
N*j  them  now 

Fish  Brand  Suckers 

s  for  rainy  days. 

Serviceable  enough  for  > 
the  hardest  wear, 
Jtylish  enough  for  thej 
most  exacting. 

fpr  Men.Women  and  Children  ^ 

A. J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON. 


AT  YOUR  . 


YOU/*  DEALER  HAS  THEM 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Size,  Soundness  and 
Weight  of  Ears 

Measure  Your  Yield  of  Corn 


Your  real  test  of  yield  is  the  number  of  bushels  of 
sound,  dry,  marketable  Corn  you  grow  per  acre. 

How  your  Corn  starts  off  in  the  spring,  how  it 
develops  and  matures,  depends  on  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil. 

V-C  Fertilizers  will  make  your  Corn  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  produce  large,  heavy  ears  that  ripen 
before  frost. 


Early  matured  Corn  means  sound  ears  of  greater 
feeding  value,  and  less  shrinkage. 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soils, 
fertilize  rs  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

\A»k  tor  our 

booklet*  od  crop*.  j 


V-C  Fertilizers  represent  the  best  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  agricultural  practice 
know  about  the  subject  of  plant  food. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  or 
write 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  MONTROSE 

One  of  the  66 
Bennett  Homes 


OFFICE 


KITCHEN 


DJNiNG 

ROOM 


LIVING  ROOM 


SUN 

ROOM 


j;  PORCH 


Get  Wholesale  Prices 
For  Millwork  and  Lumber 

SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  from  the  Bennett  Bargain  Book 
when  you  need  millwork  or  lumber 
for  remodeling,  repairs,  new  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  sheds,  etc. 


Get  Quick  Service 


Our  Sixty-page  Bargain  Book  (with  color 
illustrations)  gives  wholesale  prices  on  doors, 
windows,  bookcases,  colonnades,  kitchen 
cabinets,  stairways,  lumber,  trim,  shingles, 
roofing,  hardware,  paints,  etc.,  etc.  We  save 
you  money  because  (1st)  w*  buy  raw  materials 
in  vast  quantities;  (2nd)  our  location  is  un¬ 
excelled;  —  - 

etc.,  are  I 
small  mill. 

If  remodeling,  send  for  the  Bennett  Bar¬ 
gain  Book.  If  interested  in  a  new  home,  ask 
for  the  New  Bennett  Book  of  Homes.  In 
either  ease,  use  the  coupon  today. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

109  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda.lN.  Y. 


Send  for  the  Book 
You  Wish— FREE 


1 ;  (8rd)  windows,  bookcases,  cabinets, 
s  built  in  thousand  lots  better  than  a 


Addres  s. 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  from  MANUFACTURER 


Do  you  realize  til  at  you  can  equip  Electric  Irons  Com- 
your  home  with  the  most  up- to-  plete-Keady  for  Use 
date  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  with 
-  us.  To  illustrate 
this  splendid  living 
’  room  fixture  with  5 
lights  cannot  be 
equalled  for  $1  £150 
$35.  Our  price  1U~ 

Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
—chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  city 
visit  our  beautiful  display  rooms . 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 
54  ParR  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price  M 


Ideal  for  GIFTS  or  fo  grace  Ihe  HOME 

Pure  Linen  Ruck  Towels  &  Pillow  Cases 

Hemstitched,  Scalloped.  Hemmed  and  Plain.  Neatly 
boxed.  All  sizes.  Beautiful  qualities.  Monogram  spaces, 
etc.  WONDERFUL  VALUES. 

BUY  FROM  IMPORTERS ;  SAVE  MERCHANTS’  PROFIT 

We  are  making  special  offer  to  all  new  customers. 
Particulars  sent  by  our  Depf.  A  on  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address.  When  writing  also  ask  for  samples 
of  our  colored  Dress  Linens,  sheeting  and  feather-proof 
materials  for  pillow-coverings. 

D.  F.  FORWARD,  360  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


|  “FRIEND”  | 

“AIR-DRAFT” 

T  BAOt  bARK-RLG.aMnMMMwd 

THOUSANDS  of  fruit  growers  are  asking 
about  Air-Draft.” 

A  careful  study  of  this  “Air-Draft”  will 
fully  reveal  its  value  and  the  importance  of 
employing  the  maximum  “Air-Draft”  in 
your  spraying  operations. 

Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Circular 
which  fully  describes  this  wonderful  discovery 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by 
L.  Herring.  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  In  New 
England  by  Bolton  Fruit  Co.,  Bolton, 
Mass.  In  Penna.  and  New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Many  other  dealers  and 
distributors  throughout 
the  country. 

Give  Fruit  Acreage 

Name 
This 

Paper 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ham,£novelties  and 

other  fast  sellers  needed  in  every  home.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  DEC  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 


n  nniA  DocoluorC  1-tube. *9. 7 6 ; 3- tube, $2 7 ; 5-tube, 

KiltllU  Receivers  *55.  PREPAID.  *5  with  order,  bfil- 
*  ^  ance.C.  O.  D.  Address  G.  SIMMS,  Radio,  Lokc,  R.». 


March  14,  1025 

What  Chance  for  a  Local  Canning  Factory? 


[There  have  been,  of  late,  several 
questions  from  farmers  about  home  or 
small  community  canning  factories. 
The  suggested  plan  is  for,  say  25  peo¬ 
ple,  each  to  put  up  about  $100,  buy 
a  cheap  canning  outfit,  locate  it  at  some 
central  place  and  go  to  canning  corn 
and  tomatoes — trying  to  develop  a  di¬ 
rect,  private  market  for  the  goods.  In 
theory  this  plan  reads  well,  but  we  are 
asked  for  a  plain,  cool-headed  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  chances  for  success.] 

I  would  say  that,  if  there  is  a  man 
in  the  community  who  knows  all  about 
the  canning  business  and  is  public- 
spirited  enough  to  work  for  moderate 
wages,  then  I  believe  that  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  neighborhood  canning  enterprise 
may  succeed,  but  if  there  is  no  one  in 
that  community  who  is  a  practical 
man,  and  it  is  necessary,  to  secure  a 
paid  manager,  then  a  small  enterprise 
is  doomed  to  failure  because  the  over¬ 
head  will  be  so  excessive  that  it  will 
swamp  the  enterprise.  Twenty  or  25 
persons  putting  in  ,$100  each  will  not 
furnish  anywhere  near  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  even  a  very  moderate 
cannery  unless  they  will  also  agree  to 
furnish  their  combined  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  several  thousand 
dollars  in  order  to  purchase  cans,  fuel, 
cases,  labels,  labor,  etc.  The  capacity 
of  tlie  plant  will  be  small,  say  about 
3,000  cans  per  day  of  tomatoes  and  2,- 
000  of  corn.  This  would  mean  at  least 
3,000  eases  in  a  season  of  tomatoes 
alone.  The  cans  and  cases  for  just 
that  amount  would  cost  more  than  $3,- 
000,  and  to  say  nothing  about  fuel,  la¬ 
bor,  etc.  Canning  uses  up  money,  or 
rather  ties  up  money,  very  rapidly,  and 
the  better  that  business  is  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  money  tied  up.  You 
must  pay  cash  for  cans,  there  is  no 
credit,  labor  also  demands  cash,  even 
home  labor  cannot  work  long  on  credit. 
An  old-established  company  can  borrow 
money  against  the  finished  goods,  but 
a  new  company  is  handicapped,  as  it 
has  no  good  will  that  helps  sell  the 
goods,  or  rather  gives  them  value. 

A  small  plant  may  be  installed  for 
$900,  but  not  with  a  power  machine 
for  cutting  corn  from  the  cob,  as  the 
corn  cutter  alone  will  cost  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  that  amount  if  equipped  for 
and  with  power.  A  2,000-ean  corn 
plant  positively  is  not  practical.  It  is 
both  too  large  and  too  small.  It  is  too 
large  to  use  as  a  home-canning  out¬ 
fit  that  can  utilize  cheap  home  help, 
and  that  can  also  sell  at  retail  at  full 
outside  prices,  and  it  is  too  small  to 
compete  with  the  large  commercial 
outfits  which  are  so  well  equipped  with 
machinery  that  they  practically  are 
automatic.  Also,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  sell  the  output  of  a  2,000 
or  3, 000-can  outfit  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  As  I  said  before,  3,000  cans 
per  day  means  3,000  eases  of  two  doz¬ 
en  cans  each  every  season,  for  the  sea¬ 
son  lasts  at  least  six  weeks.  I  do  not 
believe  that  25  farmers  or  even  95 
farmers  can  inside  of  five  years  at  the 
least  work  up  a  retail  trade  of  3,000 
cases  per  year.  I  may  he  mistaken  in 
that,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  right. 
They,  even,  will  find  it  hard  to  sell  a 
3.000-ease  pack  to  the  retail  grocers 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  as 
they  will  have 'no  established  trade¬ 
mark  and  can  only  get  on  tlie  market 
by  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  or  by 
making  an  extremely  high-grade  prod¬ 
uct,  and  this  packing  of  high-grade  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  experience.  The  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  not  growing  too  fast, 
it  is  in  a  good  condition,  and  offers  a 
good  field  for  men  who  know  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  hard  to  break  in  on  the 
market  and  market  a  new  brand  in 
competition  with  old  established 
brands.  Two-thirds  of  the  packers  to¬ 


day  are  selling  to  wholesale  grocers 
who  place  their  own  labels  on  the 
goods,  so  that  when  the  goods  are 
marketed  the  identity  of  the  packer  is 
lost,  and  all  that  the  purchasers  re¬ 
member  is  the  name  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  so  tlie  commercial  cannery  of 
only  moderate  capacity  at  first  has  up¬ 
hill  sledding.  A  home  canner  always 
has  a  store  or  two  whom  he  can  get 
as  a  customer,  but  when  you  have  to 
go  out  and  look  for  a  market  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cases  it  takes  time. 

Co-operative  canneries  are  successful 
and  co-operative  canneries  are  failures, 
just  the  same  as  in  any  line.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  managers  and  the 
people  who  constitute  the  membership. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  unless 
these  people  can  get  enough  persons  to¬ 
gether  to  incorporate  for  at  least  $20,- 
000  so  that  they  can  secure  a  manager, 
then  the  best,  way  will  be  to  go  back 
to  tlie  crude  little  home  canner  ou 
each  farm.  If  each  farmer  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  in  $100  will  take  that 
hundred,  invest  $25  of  it  in  a  home 
canner  and  keep  the  other  $75  for  pur¬ 
chasing  cans,  etc.,  and  run  the  outfit 
for  two  years,  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  whole,  will  be  better  off 
at  the  end  of  two  years  than  it  will 
be  by  putting  a  lot  of  money  in  one 
egg  basket.  There  will  be,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  20  or  more  people  who 
are  potential  managers,  who  will  know 
all  about  the  canning  business.  Then 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  let  all  get 
together  and  they  will  not  have  to  ask 
the  advice  of  any  outside  party,  which 
very  seldom  is  of  much  value,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  “do  it  themselves.” 
If  canning  in  that  section  is  a  failure, 
no  one  will  lose  more  than  $25,  the  first 
cost  of  the  outfit,  and  if  it  proves  a 
success  and  all  get  together  in  the 
iarger  enterprise  the  little  canner  back 
at  home  on  the  farm  will  be  a  force  in 
reserve  that  can  lie  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  fill  in  gaps  when  the  large 
factory  is  not  running. 

Please  remember  that  all  this  is 
only  one  man’s  opinion  and  may  be 
clear  off  the  track  but  I  am  going  to 
repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
and  that  is,  “Unless  you  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  in  whom  you  can  place  im¬ 
plicit  confidence,  better  go  slow.” 

C.  O.  WARLORD. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Hen 
Manure  for  Truck 

I  am  planning  on  raising  some  general 
truck  for  market.  Our  land  is  a  gravel 
soil,  but  badly  run  down,  I  have  about 
a  spreader  of  good  lien  manure  and  we 
are  burning  wood,  so  can  save  the  ashes. 
Would  you  advise  mixing  unleached  ashes 
with  the  manure  before  spreading,  and  if 
so  in  what  proportion?  I  am  only  going 
to  try  about  an  acre  this  season,  for 
rhat  is  all  I  can  care  for  properly.  Would 
stable  manure  do  as  well  as  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  and  ashes,  and  about  how  much 
would  you  advise  for  the  acre?  Would 
commercial  fertilizer  be  any  better,  and 
what  kind  would  be  best  for  crops  such 
as  corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  garden 
stuff  generally?  mrs.  s.  t.  ii. 

Cramsville,  Pa. 

It  is  not  considered  good  farming  to 
mix  hen  manure  and  wood  ashes  unless 
they  are  plowed  at  once  into  the  ground. 
The  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will  set  frAe 
a  good  share  of  the  ammonia  in  the  hen 
manure  if  they  are  put  together  alore 
ground.  When  plowed  into  the  soil  there 
will  be  much  the  same  loss,  but  the  am¬ 
monia  will  be  held  in  the  soil,  and  thus 
will  not  escape.  The  ashes  supply  potash, 
which  the  manure  lacks,  and  if  used 
separately  or  immediately  covered  with 
soil  it  is  a  good  combination.  About 
half  and  half  by  weight  is  right. 
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The  World’s 
Fastest 
Selling  Patch 

Sticks  instantly  with¬ 
out  fire.  Becomes 
self-vulcanized  (fused)  by 
tire  heat  from  driving. 

Best  for  Balloon  Tubes 

truck  and  all  tubes,  because 
e-lastic.  Stretches  with  tire, 
can’t  tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 

Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


rU8E  PATCH 


Agents  Wanted 

*  Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems.  1 
Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 
pressure,  in  ample  supply  as  needed.  Full 
line  of  different  sizes  for  all  requirements. 

Permanent,  Profitable  Work 

Any  energetic  man  can  earn  a  steady  and 
lucrative  income  and  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business. 

Big  Demand — Easy  to  Sell 

Every  farm,  country  house  or  store  needs 
running  water.  Will  you  take  the 
profi  table  orders  ?  We  ship  direct 
to  your  customers,  collect  and 
send  you  checks  for  commissions. 

Get  Started  Now 

Get  the  agency  for  your 
county.  Write  us  today.  We 
send  complete  selling  outfits 
free.  Send  local  references. 

MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  tanks  and  pumps  In  the  world 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting1  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Return  to  a  Cheerful  Home — 
Kept  Warm  by  a 

HOOD  FURNACE 

“ Straight  Sided  Fire  Pot — 
Always  Clean,  Always  Hot!” 
Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  K  -  -  Corning,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  tree  Saw 

% 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
does  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  EaBy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  01  afllldlto  rBao. 

Easv  Pay  only  a 

n  r  .  few  dollars 
Payments  down  and 
take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms.  'V'' 

Cnr  E  Just  send  name  for 

■  If  tCfulldetails.  pictures  (tCS} 

andiow  prices  .Noobligation  *  I 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo< 

6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  tor 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1565  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Mian, 


Catalog 
Frag 


mmimmimmimimmiimimiiiiimmi 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 

fimmimiiimmmiiimmiiiiiiimmmm 


Grafting  Hickories 

Can  the  shellbark  hickory  be  grafted 
onto  the  wild  hickory?  If  so  what  time 
of  the  year  should  it  be  done?  I  have 
tried  it  but  have  never  had  any  to  live. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J.  F.  M. 

'What  one  considers  as  the  “wild 
hickory”  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
might  be  the  shellbark,  it  might  'be  the 
pignut,  it  might  be  the  shagbark,  or  it 
might  even  be  the  pecan,  because  the  pe¬ 
can  is  a  hickory.  The  hickories  seem  to 
be  among  the  trees  most  difficultly  prop¬ 
agated  by  budding  or  grafting,  though 
the  pecan  is  an  exception,  being  much 
more  easily  handled  than  the  rest  of  its 
relatives.  The  bitternut  has  been  used 
with  some  degree  of  success  as  a  stock, 
and  the  pecan  is  a  great  favorite  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  easily  worked.  It  should 
be  possible  to  graft  any  of  the  hickories 
upon  each  other,  but  experience  has  not 
yet  indicated  definitely  which  are  the  most 
congenial. 

It  is  a  familiar  statement  that  more 
depends  upon  the  man  than  upon  the 
method  of  grafting.  The  veneer  or  the 
splice-graft  are  used  in  Winter  on  potted 
stock,  while  out  of  doors  the  cleft-graft 
is  the  common  way  of  propagation.  In 
the  latter  case  the  grafting  is  done  much 
as  it  is  with  grapes,  the  stub  being  sawed 
off  3  to  6  in.  below  the  ground  and  the 
scion  covered  with  earth.  Of  course  this 
is  done  in  the  early  Spring.  Always  the 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  scion  dor¬ 
mant.  An  icehouse  is  a  good  place  to 
store  scion  wood. 

The  success  attending  patch-budding 
with  pecans  has  indicated  the  possibilities 
in  this  direction  with  other  hickories.  In 
this  ease  the  work  is  done  in  the  growiug 
season,  and  a  square  piece  of  bark  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tree  that  is  to  be  budded, 
of  the  exact  size  as  the  piece  containing 
the  new  bud  from  the  current  season’s 
growth.  Paraffin  has  been  found  valuable 
as  a  covering  for  nut  grafts,  the  scions 
as  well  as  the  cut  surfaces  'being  com¬ 
pletely  coated  with  the  melted  paraffin. 

II.  B.  T. 


Tractor  for  Spraying 

Answering  Mr.  George  S.  Birch,  N.  J., 
page  247.  I  have  45  acres  of  bearing 
fruit  and  spray  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  times  each  season,  according  to 
needs.  I  use  three  horses,  and  find  it 
more  convenient  and  economical  than 
with  the  tractor,  especially  if  the  orchards 
are  wet.  The  horses  always  handle  150 
to  200  gallons  easily,  and.  the  tractor 
mires.  When  the  orchards  dry  out  a 
team  will  do  Jthe  work  easily. 

I  usually  stop  three  times  on  my  40- 
year-old  trees,  spraying  from  the  tank 
into  the  wind,  and  the  tractor  fouls  and 
becomes  very  hot  when  running  in  low 
so  much.  All  my  orchard  cultivation  is 
done  with  the  tractor  weekly,  covering  the 
45  acres  usually  in  from  17  to  20  hours, 
using  a  double  disk  harrow  or  spring- 
tooth.  But  never  would  I  buy  another 
double  disk ;  the  12-ft.  singles  are  far 
superior  for  orchard  work.  My  tractor 
man  costs  me  $4  and  board,  the  driver 
for  team  $2  and  feed.  And  remember 
your  tractor  motor  is  constantly  running 
from  start  to  finish  of  the  day,  and  the 
consumption  of  gas  is  about  as  much  as 
when  doing  regular  field  work. 

New  York.  alt.  BROWN. 


Tractor  Hitch;  Oil  Burner 
for  Furnace 

On  page  247  I  notice  an  inquiry  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  use  of  tractors  for  drawing 
sprayers.  I  have  been  doing  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  although  I  did  not  find  it  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  use  sprayers  mounted  on  or¬ 
dinary  four-wheel  trucks.  We  are  now 
using  two-wheel  trucks  with  over  half  of 
weight  in  front  of  axle.  We  are  not  only 
using  tractors  to  draw  the  sprayer  but 
also  furnish  power.  Might  add  we  do 
not  use  any  horses  on  over  300  acres  of 
fruit. 

I  have  two  questions  of  my  own  :  Do 
any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hitch  for  Fordson  tractor  that  will 
put  the  plow  to  the  side  so  one  can  plow 
close  to  trees?  Is  there  a  satisfactory 
oil  burner  for  heating  furnace? 

Pennsylvania.  I.  z.  M. 


Tractor  and  Spray  Outfit 

On  page  247  I  saw  inquiry  regarding 
the  use  of  tractors  for  hauling  power 
sprayers.  In  answer  I  might  say  that 
we  have  a  small  fruit  farm  of  32  acres, 
about  20  of  which  is  in  tree  fruit,  apples 
and  peaches.  We  have  a  power  sprayer 
and  tractor.  We  removed  the  long  pole 
or  tongue  from  sprayer  and  replaced 
with  a  short  one  about  5  ft.  long,  so  we 
can  turn  almost  as  short  as  with  a  team, 
and  it  works  well  for  us.  One  of  my 
boys  runs  the  tractor  while  I  take  charge 
of  the  spray-gun.  The  only  trouble  we 
experience  is  that  while  I  am  spraying 
the  tree  the  tractor  lias  to  stop,  of  course, 
and  in  idling  so  much  all  day  some  of 
the  spark  plugs  have  a  tendency  to  foul. 
We  keep  one  horse  to  work  among  the 
small  fruits,  and  after  November  1  until 
next  Spring  that  is  one  horse  too  many, 
but  we  cannot  seem  to  get  along  without 
him  during  the  Summer  time.  a.  h.  d. 

Ohio. 


CHAMPION 
Is  Outselling 

^Throughout 

theWorld 

Because  It  Is 

The  Better  Sparh  Ph aj 

IT  is  better  because  of  its 
unbreakable  double-ribbed 
sillimanite  core,  its  special  alloy 
electrodes,  and  its  two-piece 
construction  which  is  gas-tight 
and  allows  the  plug  to  be  taken 
apart  for  cleaning. 

A  full  set  of  Champions  at  least 
once  a  year  means  more  power 
and  speed,  better  acceleration 
and  a  real  saving  in  oil  and  gas. 

More  than  95, 000  dealers  sell 
Champions.  Champion  X  for 
Fords  is  60  cents.  Blue  Box 
for  all  other  cars,  75  cents. 

(Canadian  prices  80  and  90 
cents.)  Insist  on  Champions. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co, 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  SparkPlug  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Windsor,  Ont. 

CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Eve?&  Engine 


Champion  X  is  the 
standard  spark 
plui  for  Ford  Care 
end  Truck s  and 
Fordeon  Tractore. 


iaJ. 
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This  tiny,  destructive  insect 
causes  dwarfed  fruit  and  culls 
and  is  one  of  the  great  foes  to  or¬ 
chard  profits.  Black  Leaf  40,  the  old 
reliable”  nicotine  spray,  rids  your  trees  of 
Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla,  Thrips,  and  other 
ruinous  insects.  Equally  effective  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  standard  sprays  ahd  saves  labor 
by  combining  two  protective  measures. 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
x  recommend  it. 

Your  Dealer  has  04 Black  Leaf  W* 
and  new  leaflets. 

TMACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Spray 
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kills 


40  % 

Nicotine 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLI!  iGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  was  speaking  last  week  of  the 
changes  which  many  of  us  have  seen  in 
methods  of  fighting  insects  and  plant 
diseases.  I  can  easily  remember  when 
we  accepted  the  worm  in  an  apple  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  being  no  way 
to  fight  it  effectively  we  either  bit  around 
it  in  the  light  or,  perchance,  swallowed 
it  in  the  dark.  It  seemed  about  as  much 
of  a  fixture  as  the  skin.  About  35  years 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  collected  all  known  in¬ 
formation  about  killing  the  codling 
worm.  We  had  over  50  essays.  The 
method  voted  most  practical  was  offered 
by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell.  He 
proposed  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
orchard.  These  sheep  would  eat  every 
wormy  apple  that  fell  to  the  ground.  Then 
for  a  few  years  every  wormy  apple  that 
held  to  the  trees  was  to  be  made  into 
cider.  That  would,  in  time,  kill  out  all 
the  worms !  One  man  who  wrote  us 
proposed  to  breed  and  train  a  race  of 
Bantam  hens  that  would  fly  up  in  the 
tree  and  pick  out  the  worms.  One  man, 
the  late  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  advocated 
spraying  with  Paris  green  and  water,  but 
that  idea  was  laughed  at.  It  would  kill 
all  the  stock  on  the  farm  and  kill  all  the 
family — when  they  ate  the  poisoned  fruit. 
“How  would  you  ever  get  the  spray  up 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  without  hiring  a 
steam  fire  engine?  You  would  have  to 
squirt  water  all  over  the  tree  and  let 
it  run  down.  Any  man  who  advocated 
such  wholesale  poisoning  ought  to  he  put 
in  jail,”  etc.  About  the  only  form  of 
nozzle  employed  in  those  days  was  made 
by  gripping  the  end  of  the  hose  with  the 
fingers  so  as  to  spread  out  the  flow  into 
a  fan-shaped  stream.  Only  those  who 
went  through  the  battle  waged  against  the 
use  of  so-called  insecticides  can  realize 
what  it  meant  to  give  men  “domain”  over 
crawling  forms  of  life ! 

*  *  *  He  * 

The  battle  against  the  potato  beetle  is 
a  good  case  in  point.  This  insect,  we  may 
say  started  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  its  food  plants  were  found,  and 
slowly  made  its  way  East.  I  can  re¬ 
member,  as  thought  it  were  yesterday, 
when  I  started  out  to  hoe  my  uncle’s 
patch  of  Jackson  White  potatoes  and 
found  most  of  the  plants  with  their  leaves 
stripped  and  millions  of  some  new  striped 
bug  Chewing  away  at  them !  That  was 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  we  rea¬ 
lized  that  every  last  resource  must  be 
thrown  into  the  conflict.  I  dropped  my 
hoe  and  ran  in  to  arouse  the  commander- 
in-chief,  my  uncle.  The  old  gentleman 
was  taking  his  after-dinner  nap — with  a 
red  handkerchief  over  his  face— but  this 
was  no  time  for  sleep  when  the  Philis¬ 
tines  were  upon  us!  We  ran  back  to  the 
potato  patch.  All  we  could  think  of  was 
to  try  to  knock  the  bugs  off  into  pans. 
As  I 'recall  it  we  filled  a  milk  pan — then 
there  seemed  just  as  many  more  on  the 
vines.  The  hens  would  not  eat  them. 
The  wise  old  Brahma  rooster  eyed  them 
with  his  head  on  one  sideband  then  led 
his  wives  away  from  the  dish.  Some  one 
said  toads  would  eat  them.  I  put  a 
toad  in  a  box  with  a  handful  of  the.  bugs. 
The  next  day  that  toad  had  backed  away 
into  a  corner  with  a  dozen  bugs  apparent¬ 
ly  trying  their  teeth  on  his  back.  It 
looked  as  if  they  had  whipped  him.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  in  our  town  solemnly 
asserted  that  the  appearance  of  these  bugs 
was  evidence  of  a  judgment  upon  Massa¬ 
chusetts  because  we  had  elected  Ben 
Butler  on  a  Democrat  ticket.  Ridiculous 
as  you  may  call  it,  but  our  town  went 
solidly  Republican  for  several  years.  We 
lost  our  potatoes  and  wintered  on  yel- 
lowr  turnips.  As  long  as  they  lasted  we 
used  the  turnip  tops  for  “greens,”  and 
1  remember  that  as  a  result  of  that  diet 
we  had  no  great  need  of  “Spring  medi¬ 
cine”  when  Winter  ended.  It  was  not 
even  necessary  to  use  the  usual  great 
doses  of  sulphur  and  molasses!  I  under¬ 
stand  now  that  the-  yellow  turnips  and 
(heir  green  tops  provided  the  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  but  it  required  50  years  or  more 
to  put  into  the  human  mind  the  simple 
principles  of  proper  diet  which  are  to 
have  such  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
human  race  and  all  its  activities. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Today,  as  we  know,  these  potato  bee¬ 
tles  are  just  a  mere  incident  in  the  work 
of  handling  the  crop.  I  have  given  these 
old  stories  of  the  codling  worm  and  the 
potato  beetle  to  illustrate  the  wonderful 
changes  in  the  battle  against  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon, 
while  a  master  at  handling  men  in  battle, 
never  devised  any  improvements  in  weap¬ 
ons.  He  employed  the  same  old  forms  of 
muskets  and  cannon.  After  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  various  Americans  tried  to 
interest  the  emperor  in  a  regiment  of  Ken- 
lucky  hunters.  A  dozen  of  these  sharp¬ 
shooters,  with  their  long  rifles,  were 
taken  to  Paris,  where  they  gave  evidence 
of  their  remarkable  skill.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
knew  only  one  way  of  conducting  war. 
A  regiment  of  Jackson’s  killers  might 
have  turned  the  tide  at  Waterloo.  The 
emperor  also  had  a  chance  to  employ 
Robert  Fiilton’s  steamboats  long  before 
the  first  steamer  went  up  the  Hudson. 
With  steamboats  the  French  soldiers 
could  have  gone  right  past  the  English 
fleet  in  a  calm,  landed  ’in  'England  and 


changed  history.  Napoleon  could  not  see  it. 
There  has  been  no  such  lack  of  vision  in 
the  development  of  machines  and  mater¬ 
ials  for  fighting  insects.  Many  of  us  can 
remember  the  panic  into  which  many 
fruit  growers  were  thrown  when  the  San 
Jose  scale  appeared.  Years  ago  I  went 
down  into  the  West  Virginia  mountains 
to  inspect  a  great  peach  orchard.  I  saw 
groups  of  men  going  from  tree  to  tree 
with  portable  tents  which  they  erected 
over  these  trees.  Then  they  generated 
gas  inside.  In  this  slow,  laborious  way 
they  handled  perhaps  50  trees  a  day.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  modern  sprayer  puf¬ 
fing  out  fine  sprays  of  oil  or  lime-sulphur. 
Now  the  scale  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
the  borer,  and  we  are  learning  new  and 
more  rapid  methods  of  destroying  these 
root  insects.  When  we  think  of  these 
things  and  the  wonderful  progress  made 
in  30  years,  what  may  we  expect  to  hap¬ 
pen  by  1950? 

*•*  v  -!■» 

I  think  (he  flying  machine  and  new 
forms  of  dust  are  to  play  a  great  part 
in  future  orchard  work.  The  airships 
have  already  been  used  for  this  work. 
Quite  likely  we  shall  come  more  and 
more  to  the  use  of  fine  copper  dust,  or 
perhaps  some  combination  of  copper 
which  will  be  discovered.  It  will  be  years 
before  any  dust  suitable  for  . killing  scale 
insects  can  be  guaranteed.  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  some  form  of  electrical  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  worked  out  for  destroying 
scale  and  many  plant  diseases.  A  set  of 
wires  will  be  run  through  the  orchard- 
connected  with  each  tree.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  in  addition  to  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  tree  of  the  electric  current 
we  shall  find  that  this  current  may  have 
an  effect  upon  forms  of  sulphur  that  will 
make  it  enter  into  tree  circulation,  and 
thus  help  cure  plant  diseases  and  destroy 
insects.  Heat  rays,  will,  I  believe  also  be 
utilized  for  much  the  same  purpose.  Thus 
far  it  would  seem  that  much  of  our  work 
in  controlling  insect  or  disease  pests  in 
plants  has  been  directed  in  plans  for 
feeding  or  in  outside  applications.  That 
was  the  old-time  idea  in  treating  mala¬ 
dies  of  the  human  body.  Many  an  old- 
timer  will  submit  that  his  body  was  kept 
in  fair  -shape  by  applying  mustard  plast¬ 
ers  or  salt  pork  or  sulphur  salve  to  the 
outside  and  drinking  catnip  tea,  tar  com¬ 
pound,  mullein  syrup  or  swallowing  blue 
mass.  Now  various  serums  or  vaccines 
play  a  great  part  in  medicine.  Why  may 
We  not  hope  and  expect  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  may  follow  in  caring  for 
seeds  and  plants?  The  idea  is  no  more 
improbable  than  the  present  method  of 
killing  the  weevils  in  beans  would  have 
seemed  to  us  50  years  ago.  I  expect  that 
our  scientific  men  will  in  time  develop 
such  serums  for  many  of  our  plant  dis¬ 
eases  much  as  they  have  worked  out  such 
things  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  smallpox 
or  typhoid  and  other  diseases.  We  may 
come  to  a  time  when  our  apple  and  peach 
trees  may  be  inoculated  and  made  im¬ 
mune  to  many  such  diseases  as  brown  rot, 
blight  or  little  peach.  I  am  no  scientist, 
yet  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  me  that 
something  of  this  sort  is  to  follow. 

❖  *  *  $ 

And  the  future  of  fertilizing  our  or¬ 
chards  and  plants  will  see  some  great 
revolutions.  The  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean  are  both  great  storage  tanks  of 
plant  food.  We  take  some  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  some  little  sulphur  is  washed 
down  to  us  by  snow  and  rain,  but  we 
have  hardly  begun  to  utilize  it.  I  think 
we  shall  learn  to  do  more  and  more  of 
this  through  some  simple  electric  device 
which  may  be  set  up  on  any  farm.  There 
is  enough  electric  energy  in  the  air  to 
give  us  all  the  power  we  need.  A  century 
ago  it  was  there  but  we  could  only  dream 
of  controlling  it.  We  are  now  near  the 
fulfillment  of  the  dream.  With  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  horse  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  our  manure  supplies.  New  plants, 
including  some  that  are  now  Galled  weeds, 
will  be  used  as  green  manure.  The  time 
will  come  before  long  when  such  de¬ 
spised  plants  as  ragweed,  purslane, 
smart  weed  and  pigweed  will  be  grown  as 
manurial  plants  and  greatly  esteemed  as 
such.  With  clover,  Alfalfa  and  purslane 
to  provide  nitrogen,  and  ragweed  and 
smartweed  to  make  available  forms  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  balanced  ration  for  plants. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  shall  learn  to 
utilize  the  muck  or  black  soil  in  our 
swamps  and  low  places.  There  nature 
has  tucked  away  vast  stores  of  nitrogen. 
Nothing  has  been  lost — the  air,  the 
swamp  and  the  ocean  are  holding  what 
we  need.  I  know  of  a  man  who  has  an 
apple  orchard  on  the  thin  hills  of  South¬ 
ern  Ohio.  When  the  drought  threatens 
to  burn  the  hills  up  this  man  goes  down 
into  the  swamp,  cuts  the  weeds  and 
coarse  grass  and  hauls  them  up  to  throw 
around  his  trees.  Later  that  man  will 
haul  up  the  swamp  soil  itself,  dry  it, 
sweeten  it  with  lime,  put  in  a  little  ma¬ 
nure  and  inoculate  it  with  certain  bac¬ 
teria  and  have  a  good  manure  substitute. 
And  the  great  ocean !  It  carries  in  so¬ 
lution  a  little  of  every  substance,  from 
alum  to  zirconium  and  all  between.  Every 
element  of  earth  and  air  has  been  washed 
out  into  the  ocean.  Some  day  means  will 
be'  found  for  extracting  the  salts  and  j 


Farming  the  Nation’s 

Power  Crop 

* 

GOOD  SOIL  alone  won’t  grow  a  crop.  It  must  be 
plowed  and  harrowed,  seeded  and  cultivated. 

This  was  the  hard  fact  faced  by  a  small  group  of 
men  in  Chicago  forty  years  ago.  Their  soil  was  the 
future  growth  of  America;  the  crop — electric  service. 

They  knew  that  unless  the  best  thought  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  industry  could  be  put  at  the  service 
of  all,  it  might  never  fulfill  the  high  destiny  they  had 
hoped  for  it.  Thus  it  was  that  these  “farmers  of  power” 
founded  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  as  a 
voluntary  organization  of  electric  light  and  power 
companies.  Concerned  from  the  first  with  questions 
of  economy  in  production  and  future  development, 
the  Association  formed  committees  of  experts,  the  re" 
suit  of  whose  research  was  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members. 

Today,  representing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
electric  service,  three  hundred  committees  are  engaged 
in  studying  the  needs  of  their  communities  and  the 
problems  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  its  coopera" 
tive  program  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
National  Grange,  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  Power  Farming  Association,  and  the  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the  In* 
terior,  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  is  able 
to  speak  for  a  united  industry  engaged  in  working  out 
a  practical  way  of  serving  that  larger  group  of  “farmers” 
on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  must  always 
depend. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows” 

is  the  message  that  W.  E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with 
as  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,_  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00.  “Money 
Back’’  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 
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Belt  Power! 


A  SEASON’S  use  pays  for  Smith 
Unit  in  time  and  labor  saved. 
No  jockeying  of  tractor  about  by 
hand.  Change  from  field  work  to 
belt  power  at  the  flick  of  a 
lever.  Positive  —  doesn’t 
change  pulley  speed 
—can’t  throw  oil 
—dust-proof.  VtJT' 


..  O'0, 


Spr 


>VV.^ 


No 
Gears 
Shifted! 

Inner  spiral  bevel 
gear  always  in  mesh. 
Live  and  idling  members 
merely  united  by  sliding  sleeve 
when  lever  is  moved.  No  clashing. 

DALLMANN  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.U-3  Winnebago  St,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


DALLMANN  PRODUCTS 

Sold  Only  Through 
Authorized  Fbrdson  Dealers 


Farquhar  Locomotive  Rigs  deliver  strong,  steady 
power.  Dependable  and  economical.  Easy  steam¬ 


ers. 

Farquhar  Sawmills  cut  accurate  lumber,  have 
large  capacity  and  are  easily  operated.  Built  in 
sizes  to  suit  the  power. 

Grain  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Dairy 
Boilers,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Farm 
Implements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  3M  ,  YORK,  PA,  U.  S.  A. 

—  — 1 1| 


SAWMILLS  "POWER 


FEDERAL 

GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2660  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 


SAW 


Hertzler  &Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  postB,  etc. 
Kipping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
■  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGuaranteed/f^  bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc ..  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  8  Belleville,  Pa. 


other  injurious  matter  from  this  ocean 
water,  and  pumping  it  out  over  the  laud, 
where  it  will  both  irrigate  and  fertilize  a 
strip  of  soil  50  miles  wide  along  the 
coast.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
are  to  make  in  the  future  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope  the  dominating  section  of 
America,  and  hence  of  the  ‘  world.  And 
what  is  more  wonderful,  this  mighty  work 
of  lifting  extracting  and  spreading  the 
waters  will  be  done  largely  by  utilizing 
the  wave  power  of  the  ocean.  A  dream  ! 
Don’t  believe  it!  I  might  "answer — “OA 
ye  of  little  faith!”  In  my  own  com¬ 
paratively  short  life  I  have  already  seen 
men  of  faith  and  vision  work  out  even 
greater  miracles — even  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
credulous  denials  by  the  wisest  men  of 
their  age.  I  fear  you  do  not  realize 
what  wonders  our  children  are  to  see. 
Or  perhaps  your  spirit  is  weary  already 
of  the  restless  energy  of  man,  and  you 
declare  with  Cardinal  Newman  : 

“I  do  not  care  to  see 

The  distant  scene — one  step  enough 
for  me !” 

As  for  me,  I  would  also  quote  Newman  : 

“Lead  thou  me  on !” 

My  great  fear  in  that  all  these  won¬ 
derful  material  things  will  come  upon  us 
too  rapidly  and  find  the  human  mind  un¬ 
prepared  to  translate  or  transmute  them 
into  better  and  higher  things.  H.  w.  c. 


Grafting  Grapes 

I  see  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says  that  certain  grapes  do  better 
grafted  on  Clinton  and  Clevener  roots ; 
ranker  growers.  This  makes  me  wonder 
if  it.  is  possible  and  practical  to  graft 
varieties  on  the  stock  of  the  common 
wild  grape.  Could  not  a  mass  of  these 
useless  vines  be  worked  over  into  useful 
sorts?  If  so,  and  grafting  is  easy,  many 
men  could  establish  home  vineyards 
'quickly  and  inexpensively.  If  this  is 
feasible,  would  you  give  me  instructions 
on  the  grafting,  as  it  differs  from  cleft¬ 
grafting  of  fruit  trees?  T.  v.  b. 

South  Orleans,  Mass. 

It  would  seem  quite  feasible  to  graft 
established  wild  grapevines  to  desirable 
kinds  of  cultivated  varieties,  although  ;t 
will  require  trials  to  determine  if  the 
wild  vines  in  question  are  suitable  for 
the  varieties  desired.  In  short,  it  does 
not  follow  because  of  the  successes  with 
certain  stocks  and  scions  that  any  or  all 
combinations  will  result  in  good  unions, 
since  varieties  show  a  stock  preference. 

The  grafting  of  grape  stocks  from  an 
inch  up  in  diameter  and  in  situ  is  very 
similar  to  the  cleft-grafting  of  apple. 
The  scions  are,  however,  inserted  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  normal  soil  level 
and  they  are  held  in  place  with  twine,  no 
waxing  should  be  done.  The  scion  may 
carry  three  or  four  buds.  After  insertion 
and  tying  a  mound  of  earth  should  be 
raised  over  the  joined  parts  and  to  the 
height  of  the  uppermost  bud  of  the  scion. 
If  the  stock  be  sufficiently  large,  two 
scions  may  be  inserted.  F.  E.  G. 


Value  of  a  Barrel  of  Sap 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  a  barrel  of 
hard  maple  sap  is  worth?  The  owner  of 
the  trees  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tapping  or  gathering,  etc,  he  simply 
permitting  his  trees  to  be  tapped. 

New  York.  o.  T. 

The  value  of  a  barrel  of  maple  sap 
cannot  be  determined  offhand,  for  it  de¬ 
pends  on  a  number  of  conditions  not 
specified  in  the  inquiry.  I  will  state  cer¬ 
tain  facts  relating  to  the  matter  and  from 
them  O.  T.  may  be  able  to  approximate 
a  value.  Maple  sap  varies  from  2  to  5 
per  cent  in  its  sugar  content.  The  aver¬ 
age  is  usually  taken  at  3  per  cent.  As¬ 
suming  the  barrel  to  contain  48  gallons, 
or  400  lbs.  of  sap,  and  using  the  figure 
3  per  cent  for  its  sugar  content,  the  sap 
would  contain  12  lbs.  of  actual  sugar  or. 
with  a  moisture  content  of  10  per  cent, 
131/3  lbs.  sugar.  This  sugar  at  18c 
per  lb.  would  be  worth  .$2.40.  Again, 
400  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  sap  would  make, 
when  boiled  down,  one  and  seven-tenths 
gallons  of  standard  syrup  which,  at  $1.43 
per  gallon,  comes  to  $2.40. 

If  O.  T.  will  subtract  from  this  figure, 
what  he  estimates  it  costs  him  for  labor, 
equipment,  fuel,  depreciation,  etc.,  he 
should  be  able  to  judge  what  the  sap  was 
worth  to  him.  My  guess  as  to  the  value 
of  a  barrel  of  3  per  cent  sap  would  be 
70  cents.  Fifteen  cents  per  bucket  hung 
is  about  the  rental  sometimes  charged 
in  this  neighorhood  where  trees  only  are 
furnished.  c.  h.  jones. 

Chemist  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 
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I/  §/  Bowker’s 


For  potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  flowers 


The  New  Pyrox 


The  same  familiar  can 
with  the  famous  bull’s-eye 
label  . .  .  but  inside  is  an 
advanced  Pyrox,  a  triple¬ 
duty  spray  that’s  still 
easier  to  use,  still  more 
effective  —  better  than 
ever.  The  result  of  27 
years  of  manufacturing 
experience  constantly 
keeping  step  with  scien¬ 
tific  progress ! 

Get  the  1925  Pyrox. 
Smooth  as  the  finest  paint ! 
No  trouble  to  prepare. 
Simply  dip  the  paste  out  of 
can,  mix  with  water  and 


you  have  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide 
that’s  absolutely  right  and 
perfectly  mixed ;  that 
sprays  through  the  finest 
nozzles ;  that  effectively 
controls  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  and  improves  the 
foliage  besides.  Nothing 
else  like  it!  Jars,  cans, 
drums  and  barrels.  Deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Bowker  Chemical  Co. 

40  West  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  also  of  BOWKER’S 
Arsenate  of  Lead;  Calcide  (high-grade 
calcium  arsenate);  Bordeaux;  Bor¬ 
deaux  Arsenate ;  Lima  Sulphur ; 
Copper-Lime  Duet, 


Kills  bugs— 

Controls 

diseases— 

Improves 

foliage 


KJus  nfr  cw*. 


the  powerful  *triple-duty  spray 


Note  its  soft, 
creamy 
omoothnesg 


r  Clover* 

Soy  Beans* 

Vetch,  Peas, 

Beans  and 
all  Legumes 
with 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 


fk*  Improved  Soil  Inoculator,  Nohbe-Hilfner  Proem 


The  simplest  and  most  profitable  system  of  soil  inoculation  for  all  legumes.  _  Enriches  the 
•oil,  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity,  and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Granular  in  substance, 
easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Packed  in  tins  and  sold  on  bushel  basis;  one  bushel  size  will  inocu¬ 
late  one  bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

14  bu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed  $  .40  1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed  $1.00 

Vi  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed  .60  5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed  4*75 

. 1  Caution:  [Like  all  really  big  things ,  Nitragin  has  many  im¬ 


itators.  Inoculators  are  perishable;  genuine  N itra - 
gin  is  dated  on  each  package  for  your  protection. 

Order  through  your  seed  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you,  or  order  direct  from  us. 
Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free  book* 
let,  explaining  Soil  Inoculation  with  Nitragin. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  675  National  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op- 

_  .  nn,  ~  .  ,  »  •  .  erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 

PART  ONE  The  Development  of  the  Ag-  mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters.  was  aj|  gOQd  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and  beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz-  co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
ation.  In  ten  chapters.  a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 

__  ....  .  „  and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc- 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co  oper-  cessfui  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution  supp|y  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters.  better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative  the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have  treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  g‘2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
i-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  I  dislike  The  R.  N.-Y. 
even  if  I  don’t  agree  with  it  in  all  its  views  on  economic 
and  political  questions.  Its  intellectual  honesty  and 
its  frankness  is  appreciated  even  when  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  differ  from  my  own.  L. 

HAT  comes  from  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  we  have  many  more  like  it. 
Our  experience  is  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
character  where  one  can  take  fair  criticism  without 
going  up  into  the  air  over  it.  There  never  was  any 
perfect  individual  or  organization  in  human  life. 
Some  are  nearer  perfect  then  others,  hut  all  will 
run  more  or  less  into  arbitrary  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices  if  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices.  One 
trouble  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  as  we  see  it,  is  that 
it  had  too  many  of  what  we  call  candied  friends  at 
the  start.  Now  that  the  reaction  has  come  its 
leaders  resent  the  action  of  any  candid  friend  who 
tolls  them  the  truth  bluntly  and  without  sugar. 
They  should  try  to  get  over  that. 

* 

R.  G.  F.  WARREN  of  Cornell  University,  esti¬ 
mates  that  on  February  1  of  this  year  there 
were  733,000  persons  living  on  New  York  farms. 
Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  741,000.  The 
estimate  is  that  during  the  year  about  29,000  'men 
and  boys  left  farming  for  other  lines  of  work,  while 
about  11,000  left  other  work  to  take  up  farming. 
The  net  decrease  is  about  8,000  for  the  year — the 
si  alfest  decrease  for -10  years.  In  1917  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  S9S,000  persons  lived  on  these  New  York 
farms,  yet  the  total  volume  of  farm  crops  has  not 
shown  any  perceptible  falling  oft'.  That  is  to  say, 
fewer  farmers  have  been  able  fully  to  keep  up  the 
production  of  food.  This  decrease  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion  makes  it  harder  to  sell  farms,  and  thus  reduces 
the  selling  value  of  farm  property,  yet  it  may  be  an 
economic  improvement  for  those  who  remain  on  the 
land.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  one  great 
trouble  with  agriculture  today  is  that  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  our  present  distributing  system  can 
handle.  A  flood  of  new  producers  into  the  country 
would  make  the  situation  worse  than  ever. 

* 

S  you  know,  we  have  during  the  past  few  years 
advised  experiments  in  cotton  growing  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  For  two  sea¬ 
sons  we  produced  lint  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  It  was 
graded  high  by  southern  growers.  It  is,  of  course, 
useless  to  expect  any  profitable  crop  north  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  only  in  favorable  seasons  will  our 
present  varieties  mature  north  of  Cape  May.  We 
fully  believe,  however,  that  the  scientists  will  in 
time  develop  strains  of  quick-growing  cotton  that 
will  make  a  fairly  sure  crop  for  South  Jersey. 
For  the  northern  limit  of  cotton  growing  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  stretch  like  a  rubber  band.  In  the  half 
dozen  lower  counties  of  Illinois,  1,000  or  more  acres 
are  annually  planted  in  cotton  and  the  acreage  is 
growing.  The  culture  is  also  working  into  Southern 
Missouri  and  will  slowly  move  north.  We  think  all 
this  experimenting  is  to  be  encouraged.  We  would 
like  to  see  little  patches  of  cotton  on  thousands  of 
farms  south  of  Philadelphia.  They  probably  will  not 
pay,  but  each  will  be  a  little  contribution  to  needed 
knowledge. 

* 

E  HAVE  had  several  notes  about  the  deposits 
of  coal  under  the  surface  of  New  England. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  these  deposits, 
and  it  seems  like  one  of  the  wonders  of  history  that 
a  restless  and  ingenious  people  like  the  Yankees  have 
permitted  this  fuel  to  remain  undisturbed  so  long. 
A  committee  has  made  an  examination  and  report, 


'  and  they  suggest  that  the  State  undertake  the  work 
of  deciding  definitely  just  what  can  be  done  with 
this  coal.  In  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Bristol  Co., 
Mass.,  is  a  mine  which  was  started  long  ago  and 
finally  abandoned.  The  shafts  are  now  filled  with 
water.  It  is  now  said  that  the  proprietors  of  a  large 
mill  have  decided  to  put  capital  into  the  enterprise 
and  will  reopen  the  mine.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
out  and  the  coal  veins  will  be  worked  scientifically. 
The  fuel  can  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
(mixed  with  bituminous  coal )  or  crushed  and  pressed 
into  briquettes  with  oil — in  either  case  utilizing  the 
full  value  of  the  coal.  The  ordinary  reader  will 
see  little  more  than  a  practical  job  in  this,  but  to 
the  man  with  vision  it  will  seem  like  an  epoch  in 
New  England  history  when  the  engines  begin  pump¬ 
ing  water  out  of  that  old  shaft.  For  in  this  dark 
hole  in  the  ground  lies  imprisoned  the  mighty  giant- 
power  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  England.  This  giant,  set  free  from 
his  black  prison  of  coal,  will  turn  the  wheels  of 
Yankee  factories,  send  light,  heat  and  power  into 
every  home  and  restore  the  section  to  its  old-time 
power  in  the  nation.  Surely  there  are  marvellous 
possibilities  in  this  effort  of  man  to  delve  in  the 
ground  and  let  this  neglected  giant  free. 

RESIDENT  CALVIN  COOLIDGE  has  come  out 
squarely  in  favor  of  that  form  of  co-operation 
which  begins  with  small  units.  That  means  first  a 
thorough  family  organization — then  extended  to 
neighborhood,  district,  township,  county,  State,  sec¬ 
tion  and  nation.  The  President’s  argument  is  sound 
and  convincing.  He  sees  clearly  the  impossibility 
of  starting  a  great  co-operative  movement  at  the 
top  and  trying  to  work  down.  Everything  in  nature 
works  up.  We  see  the  great  mass  of  water  pouring 
over  the  rocks  at  Niagara.  It  did  not  spring  sud¬ 
denly  into  being.  It  traces  back  to  the  tiny  raindrop 
— itself  made  up  of  thousands  of  small  particles 
grouped  around  a  speck  of  dust.  These  drops  fall 
upon  the  earth,  gather  in  springs  or  ponds,  and  move 
on  in  an  orderly  way  through  brook  and  stream  and 
river  and  lake  until  they  form  the  mighty  flood 
which  pours  over  the  rocks — guided  by  the  laws  of 
cohesion  and  gravity.  In  like  manner  there  can  be 
no  strong  power  in  the  co-operative  organization  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  comes  through  the  power  of  cohesion — 
tracing  back  to  the  smaller  units.  Experience  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  States  has  emphasized 
the  truth  of  this  law.  The  organizations  started 
from  the  top  and  controlled  by  little  groups 
are  crumbling,  because  there  was  to  start  with  no 
solid  cohesion  among  the  smaller  units.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  in  law,  bluff  or  brute  force  for  that 
true  co-operative  spirit  which  starts  in  the  family 
and  grows  up  from  the  bottom.  True  co-operation  is 
a  necessity.  We  cannot  handle  any  market  sur¬ 
plus  successfully  without  it.  But  we  cannot  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  a  club — the  American  will  not  submit  to 
that.  In  all  the  reports  of  co-operation  in  Denmark 
it  is  made  clear  that  its  success  is  due  to  the  .fact 
that  fanners  control  it.  They  are  the  masters 
through  their  system  of  preserving  the  full  integrity 
of  the  local  unit.  They  federate  these  local  units, 
but  do  not  surrender  control.  It  is  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  slogan  “We  must  do  it  ourselves.” 
That  cannot  be  done  under  the  plan  of  centralized 
organization,  for  in  such  cases  the  farmers  do  not  re¬ 
tain  their  rights — they  surrender  them.  There  can¬ 
not  be  full  confidence  and  the  power  which  goes 
with  it  unless  the  members  can  have  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  information.  There  cannot  be  efficient  econ¬ 
omy  when  such  information  is  kept  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  few  strong  men  particularly  interested 
in  holding  their  jobs  control  the  finances  and  the 
thought  of  the  organization.  The  quickest  way  to 
arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  members  is  to  tell 
them  openly  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
business  details.  The  worst  enemy  of  true  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  the  man  who  has  started  the  wrong  way  and 
now,  when  the  mistake  is  evident  to  everyone,  will 
not  admit  that  he  is  wrong.  The  organization  may 
be  dying,  yet  he  will  let  it  drift  on  to  ruin  rather 
than  stop  and  reorganize  on  a  sound  basis. 

❖ 

ONE  of  our  readers  bought  a  second-hand  car 
from  a  dealer — exchanging  his  old  car  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  money.  This  is  quite  common  in  many 
towns.  The  buyer  put  on  new  tires  and  a  new  plate. 
Then  comes  the  constable.  He  claims  the  car  was 
stolen  and  takes  it  away.  Was  the  constable  within 
Ills  rights  in  doing  this,  and  must  the  buyer  lose 
all?  The  law  holds  that  the  owner  of  property  that 
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has  been  stolen  may  trace  it  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  purchaser  and  reclaim  the  property.  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  the  constable  does 
not  know  who  the  owner  is,  and  that  being  true 
there  might  be  some  doubt  about  his  right  to  take 
the  same.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  consult  your 
attorney  and  have  him  look  into  the  ca«e  for  you. 
It  is  dangerous  to  buy  such  a  car  unless  the  dealer 
can  give  you  a  guaranteed  bill  of  sale. 

* 

I  am  glad  to  read  your  editorial  CQinmendation  of 
“Understood  Betsey.”  It  is  a  human  book,  full  of 
common  sense  told  in  a  vein  of  charming  humor.  It  is 
the  last  book  I  ever  read  to  my  beloved  wife,  on  her 
deathbed.  I  can  almost  hear  her  merry  laugh,  which 
made  me  hope  for  her  recovery.  It  is  a  rare  good  book. 

c.  R.  s. 

NDEED  it  is!  We  have  gone  far  out  of  our  way 
to  mention  this  book  because  it  is  the  best  pre¬ 
sentiment  we  know  of  the  simple,  strong  and  useful 
life  of  the  good  people  who  occupy  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  Modern  educators  seem  inclined  to  sniff  if 
not  to  sneer  at  the  one-room  school-house  and  what 
it  stands  for.  They  seem  incapable  of  understanding 
the  influences  which  reacted  upon  “Betsey”  when 
she  passed  out  of  the  machine-made  grind  of  the 
city  school  to  the  independence  and  initiative  of  the 
district  school.  During  the  Civil  War  Edward 
Everett  Hale  wrote  his  little  story,  “The  Man  With¬ 
out  a  Country.”  It  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  popular  mind  because  it  was  simple  and  true. 
In  like  manner  “Understood  Betsey”  makes  a 
needed  appeal  right  now  when  so  many  of  our  edu¬ 
cators  seem  to  be  going  insane  over  this  modern 
idea  that  it  is  the  school-house  and  the  equipment 
rather  than  the  teacher  and  her  earnestness  which 
make  the  school.  It  was  Elizabeth  Ann  in  the  city, 
but  she  became  plain  Betsey  in  the  country — Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann  the  little  machine,  Betsey  the  little 
human  being. 

NE  of  our  readers,  who  belongs  to  a  past  genera¬ 
tion  sends  us  the  following  note  concerning 
the  old-time  education  in  rural  districts : 

I  see  that  some  of  the  newspapers,  in  commenting 
on  President  Coolidge’s  reading  the  Bible  to  his  grand¬ 
father  when  five  years  old,  think  it  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  read  at  that  age.  That  shows 
their  ignorance  of  country  school  training,  of  the  im¬ 
mediately  previous  generation  at  least.  I  went  to  school 
when  four,  and  already  knew  the  alphabet  and  a  good 
many  words,  learned  from  the  coarse  print  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Psalms,  and  the  child’s  picture  primers, 
which  were  a  part  of  every  child’s  playthings  then.  My 
father  read  aloud  in  the  evening — often  poetry,  “Mar- 
mion,”  or  some  other  stirring  .verse.  It  sounded  good 
to  me,  so  I  committed  some  of  Scott’s  verse  to  memory, 
and  at  the  age  of  five  astonished  the  school  teacher  one 
Friday  afternoon  when  “pieces”  were  being  spoken,  by 
getting  up  and  reciting  “Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,”  all 
five  verses,  though  of  course  I  had  no  idea  of  what  it 
meant.  I  never  heard  that  I  W’as  considered  precoc¬ 
ious.  That  was  simply  the  way  children  were  brought 
up.  No  doubt  a  great  many  country  boys  and  girls 
have  learned  to  read  at  five  years  or  even  younger. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  of  middle  age  who 
could  give  similar  testimony.  They  never  knew 
exactly  when  and  how  they  learned  to  read.  The 
power  came  to  them  suddenly — something  like  the 
ability  to  swim  or  do  certain  things  with  their 
hands.  For  one  thing  they  were  surrounded  at 
home  and  at  school  by  people  who  took  life  serious¬ 
ly  and  knew  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  In  those  days  parents  and  guardians  took 
personal  interest  in  teaching  their  children.  The 
mistake  has  been  made  in  turning  education  over  to 
the  machine-like  educators  whose  chief  aim  seems 
to  be  to  turn  out  annual  crops  of  puppets  trained  to 
do  only  the  conventional  things. 


Brevities 

The  cost  of  high  living  is  what  hurts. 

How  many  kernels  of  corn  do  you  want  in  the  hill? 

Many  a  white-haired  man  who  is  truly  the  father 
of  a  farm,  may,  when  full  strength  goes,  still  shine  as 
guardian  of  a  garden. 

A  reader  says  he  has  read  volumes  of  words  on  how 
to  “break  up”  a  broody  hen,  but  what  he  wants  is  to 
make  them  brood.  How  do  you  do  it?  It  will  be  a 
job  to  make  a  Leghorn  hen  brood  over  her  ways. 

'.Some  of  our  people  who  ask  legal  questions  do  not 
give  us  all  the  facts.  In  several  cases  where  it  was 
claimed  that  people  were  being  unjustly  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  payment  it  was  learned  later  that  they 
had  assumed  legal  responsibility  for  the  accounts. 

There  is  quite  a  little  discussion  as  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  Golden  Delicious  apple.  Reports  from  Ore¬ 
gon  state  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  one 
of  the  best  keepers,  while  in  the  western  part  it  does 
not  keep  so  well. 

We  recently  heard  a  new  definition  of  faith.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  bridge  built  where  science  ends  and 
leading  off  into  the  unknown.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
scientist  generally  gets  nowhere  in  religion  because  he 
stops  at  the  end  of  what  he  can  prove  by  his  science. 
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Garage  Gas  in  a  Dairy  Letter 

That  man  A.  H.  DeGraff,  whose  letter  appeared  in 
Dairymen's  League  News,  February  13,  is  not  even  a 
one-cow  dairyman.  He  is  working  somewhere  further 
up-State  in  a  garage.  His  mother  owns  a  farm,  but  it 
it  rented  and  she  lives  in  town.  The  farm  sends  no 
milk  to  pool.  He  may  deceive  dairymen  elsewhere,  but 
not  here.  *  fair  play. 

Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y. 

HE  DeGraff  letter  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  cun¬ 
ning  lawyer’s  high  art  in  law  deception.  In 
March,  1924,  we  printed  what  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr. 
Sexhauer  said  in  explanation  of  the  money  unac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  monthly  statements.  They  cut 
out  our  lines  showing  that  it  was  their  explanation 
and  not  ours,  and  printed  the  garbled  version  to  de¬ 
ceive  dairymen.  DeGraff’s  argument  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  cunning  deception.  We  have  had  ex¬ 
planations  galore,  but  no  accounting  for  this  $484,- 
181.07.  Proper  accounting  does  not  leave  out  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars  a  month  for  four  years.  The 
able  editor  of  the  Cuba  Patriot  says  it  was  done  to 
deceive  dairymen.  We  find  no  better  excuse  for  it. 
The  management  is  accused  of  using  it  to  hide  a  re¬ 
bate  to  Borden’s.  In  the  present  relation  to  Bor¬ 
den’s  that  question  is  important.  No  one  accuses 
an  officer  of  stealing  it;  but  it  is  important  to  have 
the  question  answered  convincingly.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  pay  the  expense  of  impartial  accountants  to 
answer  this  question :  Did  the  Borden  Company  get 
any  of  it,  and  how  much? 

Another  “Phantom”  Enemy 

THE  lawyers  and  promoters  of  the  inspired  forms 
of  centralized  organization  have  adopted  a  poli¬ 
cy  of  charging  everyone  who  disagrees  with  them  as 
enemies  of  co-operation  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
break  down  all  opposition  to  a  system  that  makes 
possible  big  retainers  for  the  lawyers,  and  high  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  promoters  under  a  centralized  control 
by  themselves,  and  for  themselves.  They  have  per¬ 
sistently  quoted  President  Coolidge  as  well  as  other 
public  men  who  advocate  co-operation  for  farmers 
and  apply  the  quotations  in  their  own  way  as  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  own  exclusive  form  of  organization, 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  co-operation.  During 
a  recent  convention  of  co-operative  delegates,  largely 
of  the  imperial  centralized  type,  the  President  took 
occasion  to  make  himself  clearly  understood  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  co-operation.  Below  are 
several  paragraphs  from  his  speech : 

The  co-operative  plan  provides  the  best,  means  of 
stabilizing  marketing  conditions,  but  it  must  start  from 
the  soil  and  be  built  upward. 

There  is  a  school  of  co-operators,  who  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  program  can  be  started  at  the  top  and 
built  downward. 

Firmly  as  I  believe  in  this  procedure,  and  unquali¬ 
fied  as  is  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  farming 
community  to  formulate  and  administer  such  a  program, 
I  want  to  make  plain  that  I  am  no  blind  believer  in  any 
magical  attributes  of  the  co-operative  proceeding. 

Co-operation  must  start  from  the  soil.  It  must  have 
its  beginnings  in  small  and  modest  units.  It  must 
train  the  people  who  are  to  use  it,  to  think  co-opera¬ 
tively.  That  will  be  a  process  requiring  time  and  at¬ 
tended  with  failures.  As  the  people  learn  the  lesson, 
their  particular  projects  in  co-operation  will  gain 
strength,  will  command  increasing  confidence,  wall  ex¬ 
pand  the  benefits  to  their  members.  The  co-ordination 
of  these  local  units  will  follow,  bringing  them  at  last 
with  such  a  working  articulation  as  experience  shall 
prove  practicable. 

After  listening  to  these  plain  words  to  be  consist¬ 
ent  the  professional  promoters  should  have  put 
'President  Coolidge  at  the  head  of  their  list  of  farm 
enemies.  That  would  not  do.  They  were  disturbed. 
They  smarted  under  the  rebuke  for  a  time;  then 
proposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  again  quoted 
from  such  parts  of  the  speech  as  suited  their  pur- 
]>ose  and  labored  hard  to  eliminate  the  vital  parts  of 
it.  It  is  true  that  in  a  part  of  the  argument  the 
President  spoke  to  discourage  the  idea  that  co-opera¬ 
tion  could  rely  on  financial  support  from  the  federal 
government,  and  that  the  lion’s  share  in  any  event 
must  be  done  by  farmers  themselves,  but  he  reiter¬ 
ated  the  rule  that  co-operation  must  begin  on  the 
ground  with  the  farmers  themselves  in  small  units, 
and  so  articulated  or  federated  together  as  circum¬ 
stances  demand.  In  this  position  President  Cool¬ 
idge  is  in  harmoqy  with  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  his  own  administration,  and  with  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operative  experience  everywhere. 

It  is  a  weak  cause  that  depends  on  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  misinformation  and  manufactured  prejudice  to 
•establish  itself,  and  these  are  the  means  employed 
by  the  professional  promoters  of  the  inspired  cen¬ 
tralized  organizations  which  they  call  co-operation, 
but  which  in  reality  create  a  new  and  expensive 
class  of  middlemen.  It  is  our  judgment  that  statute 
laws  will,  in  the  future,  be  enacted  to  eliminate  cen¬ 
tralized  bureaus  from  farm  co-operation  as  they  have 
already,  after  sad  and  costly  experience,  been  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  co-operative  saving  and  loan  system. 


School  Legislation  at  Albany 

NEARLY  a  dozen  school  bills  are  now  before  the 
New  York  Legislature.  The  old  Downing- 
Porter  bill  of  last  year  has  been  introduced  in  both 
houses,  but  the  report  is  that  the  Department  of 
Education  has  withdrawn  its  support,  and  the  bill 
does  not  seem  likely  to  go  far.  At  the  same  time  our 
people  should  not  neglect  to  tell  their  representatives 
how  they  stand  on  it.  The  group  of  bills  introduced 
by  Senator  Cole  evidently  represent  an  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  consolidation  by  making  use  of  the  proposed 
State  aid  to  induce  districts  to  combine.  Under 
these  bills,  while  town  and  city  schools  are  well 
provided  for,  the  district  with  $60,000  or  more  valua¬ 
tion  is  to  receive  practically  no  advance  in  State 
aid.  The  education  committee  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  met  recently,  and  voted  to  op¬ 
pose  all  these  Cole  bills  except  the  one  increasing 
State  aid  to  training  classes,  which  they  propose  to 
amend.  They  favor  a  flat  $700  of  State  aid  for  each 
teacher,  and  a  repeal  of  all  the  special  and  in¬ 
tricate  forms  of  State  aid  now  existing.  They  also 
endorse  the  following: 

1.  Repeal  of  sections  128  and  129  of  the  present 
school  law. 

2.  Allow  qualified  electors  to  dissolve  consolidated  dis¬ 
tricts  by  majority  vote. 

3.  Junior  auto  licenses;  granting  limited  license  to 
permit  careful  drivers  under  16  for  school  work. 

4.  Increase  Sfate  allowance  for  non-resident  tuition 
from  $50  to  $100. 

5.  Increase  teachers’  training  class  support. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  repealing  the  law  un¬ 
der  which  superintendents  are  permitted  to  consoli¬ 
date  school  districts  against  the  wishes  of  the  voters. 
The  proposed  bill  will  make  it  impossible  to  force 
such  consolidation  without  a  majority  vote  of  quali¬ 
fied  voters.  This  bill  should  be  pushed  through  first 
of  all.  Settle  this  long-disputed  point  by  giving  the 
voters  of  a  district  undisputed  authority  over  the 
school,  and  then  get  together  for  a  fair  settlement 
of  State  aid. 

The  real  question  in  all  these  discussions  is  that 
of  preserving  the  full  integrity  of  the  home  dis¬ 
trict.  Practically  all  of  the  unquestioned  suspicion 
which  so  many  people  have  regarding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  arises  from  the  belief  that  the 
department  is  in  favor  of  consolidation  whenever 
that  is  possible.  The  people,  or  many  of  them,  feel 
that  the  department  has  not  been  frank  and  fair  in 
its  evident  desire  to  push  consolidation  upon  them. 
That  is  the  chief  objection  to  these  Cole  bills.  It  is 
felt  that  in  order  to  carry  their  point  in  this  regard 
the  backers  of  these  bills  have  abandoned  their  di¬ 
rect  attacks  and  now  hope  to  have  their  way  through 
a  form  of  bribery  by  encouraging  the  State  aid  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  give  increased  money  to  consolidated 
schools. 

The  latest  report  from  Albany  is  that  these  Cole 
bills  are  out  of  committee  and  directly  before  the 
Legislature.  No  hearing  was  permitted  on  these 
bills.  This  is  an  unusual  performance.  The  State 
House  would  have  been  crowded  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  as  it  was  last  year,  if  such  a  hearing  had  been 
permitted.  The  situation  is  now  critical,  and  farm¬ 
ers  must  act  at  once  in  opposition  to  these  bills,  or 
they  will  become  laws. 


Drops  of  Milk 

This  is  considered  an  excellent  dairy  section,  and  I 
will  give  you  an  outline  of  the  milk  situation  as  it  was, 
and  now  is,  in  this  director’s  home  town.  The  Bordens 
have  a  large  plant  here ;  before  the  advent  of  the  pool, 
they  were  receiving,  in  the  flush  of  the  season,  40,000 
lbs,  now,  in  tin?  flush,  they  are  receiving  13,000  from 
the  same  radius,  and  are  bringing  it  in  by  trucks  and 
rail  from  30  and  50  miles  to  keep  their  factory  running. 
Some  of  the  poolers  have  gone  out  of  cows  entirely ; 
others  are  making  very  little  milk.  The  Non-poolers 
are  making  about  the  usual  amount  of  milk  ;  their  milk 
going  by  truck  to  a  farmer-owned  plant  in  Owego,  on  a 
five-year  contract,  to  the  Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Co. 

The  director  here,  before  going  into  the  pool,  was 
making  1,800  lbs.  of  milk  daily.  Now  he  has  sold  most 
of  his  cows  and  is  making  but  little.  Can  you  see 
where  the  pool  has  been  a  benefit?  The  record  does  not 
show  it.  I  hope  a  solution  of  this  milk  question  may 
be  found  before  farmers  are  ruined.  L.  H. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $3  for  three  subscriptions.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  milk  question 
as  the  pool  has  certainly  “messed  up”  our  milk  market 
by  cutting  the  retail  price.  I  looked  for  nearly  three 
years  through  the  columns  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  for  some- 
thing  appertaining  to  the  milk  question.  Until  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  you  kept  entirely  out  of  the  argument. 
Facts  and  figures  are  what  we  now  want.  M.  s.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  now  doing  a  good  work  for  the  farmers; 
stick  right  to  it.  Every  pooler  in  this  section  approves 
it.  I  am  willing  to  assist  in  money  to  force  the  officials 
to  give  an  accounting.  I  will  do  this  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmer.  w.  H.  p. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmer-owned  milk  station  here  was  opened  for 
business  January  1,  1924,  by  the  Sheffield  Co.,  as  B 
grade  station  and  the  Borden  plant  here  was  promptly 


changed  to  A  grade,  so  the  price  has  been  about  equal 
for  the  past  year.  There  are  about  233  cans  of  milk  a 
day  about  equally  divided  between  the  two.  Locke  is 
16  miles  west  of  Homer,  and  the  Sheffield  plant  there 
is  now  taking  some  milk  that  would  otherwise  come 
here.  The  Borden  plant  receives  very  little  milk  from 
this  town,  but  it  is  brought  in  from  Moravia,  Groton, 
Lansing  and  Venice.  p.  M. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  , 

I  have  quit  the  dairy  business  until  the  business  pays. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  is  the  only  market  we  have 
here.  What  the  League  needs  is  a  business  man  at 
the  head  of  it  who  could  get  results.  A  inan  at  the 
head  of  the  Borden  Company  would  not  last  long  if 
he  failed  to  pay  dividends.  Any  man  can  buy  property 
so  long  as  he  has  fifty  thousand  pocketbooks  wide  open 
to  take  what  he  pleases.  I  say  put  a  man  at  the  head 
who  can  make  good  no  matter  what  it  will  cost  to  get 
him.  He  would  be  worth -the  price,  if  he  had  the  ability 
to  handle  the  business  successfully.  d.  j.  t. 

Oneida  Co.,*  N.  Y. 

The  Dairymen's  League  News  certainly  feels  very 
badly,  but  you  know  a  drowning  man  always  makes  a 
great  splurge  to  save  himself.  I  was  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  join  the  League,  but  I  expect  to  withdraw 
this  month.  The  League  is  certainly  having  it  hard 
around  here.  Five  miles  from  here  at  New  Haven  they 
went  around  to  the  farmers  and  told  them  they  must 
sign  up  that  day,  January  31,  or  they  could  not  de¬ 
liver  milk  February  1.  The  result  was  one  farmer 
signed  up,  but  he  only  had  four  cows.  Those  that  did 
not  sign  up  sent  their  milk  to  Pulaski  but  now  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  Non-pool  plant  is  to  be  built  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven  for  those  who  don’t  like  to  pay  so  very  heavily  to 
have  their  milk  handled.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
League  and  Borden’s  were  creating  a  big  monopoly  in 
the  milk  business.  o.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Six  years  ago  farmers  here  bought  a  cheese  factory 
with  butter  equipment  for  $4,Q00.  They  took  20  cents 
per  100  lbs.  out  of  each  patron’s  milk  to  pay  for  it, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  the  plant  was  paid  for  and 
out  of  debt.  The  plant  pays  more  for  milk  than  the 
League  or  other  dealers,  whether  pooling  or  not.  You 
are  right;  the  farm-owned  local  plant,  whether  for 
manufacturing  or  shipping,  is  the  proper  economic  basis 
for  dairy  organization.  It  will  not  make  so  many  high 
salaried  positions  for  leaders,  but  it  will  make  more 
money  for  producers.  dairy  woman. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


No  Jack  Rabbits  Ordered 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  which  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  your  paper  stating  that  I  had  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  importation  and  liber¬ 
ation  of  jack  rabbits  in  this  State. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  through  the  same  paper 
to  express  an  emphatic  denial  of  any  such  measure, 
and  also  to  state  that  no  such  bill  is  before  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  Mr.  E.  A.  Perkins  of  Chemung 
County  has  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Section  202-A  of  the  Conservation  Law  expressly 
prohibits  the  liberation  of  Belgian  hares,  Texas  hares 
and  jack  rabbits  within  this  State.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  voting  for  this  law  and  believe  in  it.  I  would  do 
all  in  my  power  against  its  repeal. 

The  Conservation  Fund  Bill  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  provides  that  one-half  of  all  moneys  received  by 
the  State  from  the  sale  of  hunting,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing  licenses  shall,  after  appropriation  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  be  applicable  only  for : 

1.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State¬ 
wide  system  of  fish  and  game  refuges. 

2.  To  promote  better  fishing  and  hunting  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  game  farms  and  fish  hatcheries. 

3.  To  demonstrate  proper  forest  management  and 
promote  reforestation. 

The  said  bill  does  not  call  for  the  importation  of  jack 
rabbits,  nor  does  it  contemplate  any  such  object. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  this  denial  as  much 
publicity  as  you  have  the  charge?  .tames  b.  robinson. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Western  Man’s  Opinion 

I  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  your 
heavy  snow,  the  milk  trouble,  school  trouble  and  ali  the 
rest.  I  would  advise  people  everywhere  to  stick  to 
their  little  country  schoolhouses.  Taxes  imposed  by  con¬ 
solidation  are  proving  the  last  straw  for  many  a  farmer 
in  the  Middle  West.  Where  there  is  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  for  consolidation  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
elect  a  level-headed,  conservative  business  man  or  farm¬ 
er  for  director;  radical  young  spendthrifts  get  the  of¬ 
fices,  and  what  they  do  to  the  tax  money  is  a  plenty. 
A  town  hall  called  an  auditorium,  is  built  in  each 
schoolhouse;  the  town  commercial  club,  called  communi¬ 
ty  club,  uses  the  hall  of  nights  for  amusements  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  Much  money  is  spent  for  ornamentation 
of  buildings;  when  bond  money  runs  out  vouchers  are 
issued.  Later  these  must  be  converted  into  bonds.  Chil¬ 
dren  learn  as  well  in  the  little  schoolhouse  as  in  the 
large  one,  and  are  far  better  off  morally  near  home. 
It  costs  about  the  same  to  transport  scholars  to  and 
from  consolidated  school  as  to  run  the  country  school  ; 
don’t  let  anyone  fool  you  on  this  point.  Then  there  is 
little  time  for  the  older  ones  to  do  odd  jobs  or  help 
with  the  chores.  There  should  be  a  law  to  compel  chil¬ 
dren  under  18  years  of  age  to  do  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work  according  to  their  strength,  and  when  set  to 
work  they  generally  see  to  it  themselves  that  they  do 
not  over-tax  their  strength,  especially  if  they  do  not 
like  the  job. 

An  educated  ignoramus  who  has  never  learned  to  use 
his  hands  is  in  a  bad  way  on  the  farm.  A  child’s  hands 
should  be  trained  as  well  as  his  head.  A  boy  18  years 
old  who  has  not  learned  to  milk  cows,  work  in  the 
garden,  harness  and  drive  a  team,  is  badly  handicapped  ; 
the  chances  are  against  his  ever  becoming  a  good  farmer. 
If  children  under  18  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  work  what  will  become  of  our  girls’  canning  clubs, 
the  boys’  calf  and  pig  clubs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  training  they  are  now  getting?  My 
prayer  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  nation  may  be 
saved  and  protected  from  their  fool  friends. 

If  you  think  the  child  labor  amendment  would  not 
be  enforced  after  it  was  passed  just  recall  the  efforts 
of  the  labor  unions  to  prevent  The  States  from  em¬ 
ploying  prison  labor.  The  work  of  girls’  canning  clubs 
could  be  classed  as  competition  with  canning  factory- 
labor.  The  labor  union  would  see  to  enforcing  the  law. 

Iowa.  h.  r. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Bobby  Shafto 

Bobby  Shafto1  s  gone  to  sea: 

Silver  buckles  on  his  knee — 

He’ll  come  back  and  marry  me, 

Pretty  Bobby  Shafto! 

With  his  treasures  won  at  sea, 

Spanish  gold  and  Portugee, 

And  his  heart,  still  fast  to  me. 

Pretty  Bobby  Shafto ! 

In  a  captain’s  pomp  and  pride, 

With  a  gold  sword  at  his  side, 
lie’ll  come  back  to  claim  his  bride, 
Pretty  Bobby  Shafto ! 

So  she  sang,  the  Winter  long, 

Till  the  sun  came,  golden  strong, 

And  the  blue-birds  caught  her  song: 

All  of  Bobby  Shafto. 

Days  went  by  and  Autumn  came, 

Eyes  grew  dim,  and  feet  went  lame, 
But  the  song,  it  was  the  same, 

All  of  Bobby  Shafto. 

Never  came  across  the  sea, 

'Silver  buckles  on  his  knee, 

Bobby  to  his  bride-to-be, 

Fickle  Bobby  Shafto ! 

For  where  midnight  never  dies, 

In  the  Storm-King’s  caves  of  ice, 

Stiff  and  stark,  poor  Bobby  lies — 
Ileiglio !  Bobby  Shafto. 

— Daniel  Henry  Holmes,  Jr. 

* 

A  reader  at  East  Moriches,  Long 
Island,  sends  us  the  above  poem,  which 
was  requested  by  a  subscriber  who  had 
heard  it  over  the  radio.  Our  informant 
says: 

I  am  sending  you  the  poem,  “Bobby 
.Shafto,”  asked  for  by  one  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  from  “Under  a  Fool’s  Cap,” 
by  Daniel  Henry  Holmes,  Jr.,  or  as  he 
whimsically  called  himself  during  his 
father’s  life,  Daniel  Henry  Junior 
Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  died  at  Hot 
(Springs,  Va.,  in  December,  1908.  His 
charming  handling  of  24  nursery  rhymes 
in  his  first  book  deserves  something  more 
than  the  limited  edition  published  so 
long  ago. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  recipe 
fob  “wind  pie,”  saying  it  was  a  favorite 
with  some  friend,  but  we  are  not  given 
any  clue  to  its  composition.  If  anyone 
can  tell  us  how  to  make  “wind  pie  we 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  information. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  composition 
that  may  be  laid  over  a  worn  and  un¬ 
even  floor,  like  a  cement,  to  make  it 
smooth?  One  of  our  readers  wishes  to 
prepare  a  home-mixed  preparation  of 
this  sort.  If  there  is  anything  of  this 
sort,  we  should  like  to  hear  about  it. 


through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  but 
one  cannot  wait  for  the  other  for  fear 
the  acquaintance  never  would  be  made. 
Speaking  from  the  experience  of  both 
mother  and  teacher,  I  believe  it  is  more 
up  to  the  parents.  .  Our.  church  has  tried 
giving  a  reception  for  the  teachers  in 
our  school.  It  was  better  than  not  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  it  did  not  bring  out 
the  people  as  a  community  affair  would 
have  done. 

There  is  a  heavy  paternal  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  dealing  with  school  difficulties,  be¬ 
cause  parents  do  not  know  all  sides  as 
they  do  the  difficulties  that  occur  at  home 
under  their  eyes.  Not  to  do  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  child’s  character  it  needs 
understanding,  loving,  sympathetic  and 
square  parents  —  square  essentially, 


School  Thoughts  of  a  Farm 
Woman 

There  is  much  agitation  about  hot 
school  lunches,  and  without  doubt  they 
are  beneficial.  I  never  have  lived  in  a 
district  where  the  plan  was  carried  out, 
but  I  managed  on  my  own  resources  to 
have  my  child  have  a  hot  dish  for  dinner. 
I  used ‘one  of  the  metal  lunch  kits  con¬ 
taining  a  pint  thermos  bottle,  which  I 
filled  with  hot  soup,  many  varieties  of 
which  my  child  was  especially  fond.  I 
kept  a  supply  of  the  delicious  canned 
soups  to  use  when  I  did  not  have  my 
own  make.  Occasionally  I  filled  the  bot¬ 
tle  with  hot  cocoa.  I  read  now  that 
cocoa  is  not  considered  healthful  for  a 
child,  but  as  mine  was  made  entirely  of 
milk,  perhaps  the  bad  effects  were  mini¬ 
mized.  Hot  milk  would  be  good  if  it  is 
liked.  It  seems  as  if  this  is  a  way  to 
supply  the  hot  dish  without  fuss  and 
worry.  These  lunch  kits  now  may  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  one 
will  outlast  many  cheap  lunch  boxes. 

There  is  another  _  thought  of  which  I 
must  speak  and  which,  regretful  to  say, 
does  not  enter  the  minds  of  many  parents. 
It  concerns  the  supervision  of  the  noon- 
liour  recess.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  children,  large  or  small,,  be  left 
through  this  long  intermission  without 
proper  supervision.  Parents  should  make 
arrangements  for  a  teacher  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance.  There  have  been  instances 
where  moral  and  physical  harm  came 
through  this  neglect.  It  takes  only  one 
child  of  unclean  mind  to  do  a  world  of 
damage.  These  are  not  pleasant 
thoughts  to  face,  but  they  are  true,  so  it 
is  best  to  look  at  the  matter  frankly. 
Also,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  home  for  school  too  early,  either  at 
noon  or  in  the  morning,  and  teach  them 
to  come  directly  home  from  school. 

In  adjusting  all  school  difficulties  it 
is  of  unmeasurable  value  for  parents  and 
teachers  to  know  each  other.  Sometimes 
this  has  to  come  about  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  parents,  and  sometimes 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2117.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  dress  with  box- 
plait  in  center-front, 
and  sleeves  in  either 
of  two  lengths.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  4*4 
yards  30-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yard 
contrasting  for  trim¬ 
ming.  Twenty 
cents. 


1918.  Misses’  two- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
with  straight  collar, 
and  skirt  formed  by 
four  panels.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4  yards  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


a N§ 
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4? 
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2158.  Cliildr  en’s 
bloomer  dress,  hav¬ 
ing  three  plaits  at 
either  side  of  front 
and  back,  round  col¬ 
lar,  turn-back  cuffs 
and  vestee  front; 
full  bloomers  gath¬ 
ered  to  knee  bands. 
Sizes  2,  4  and  6 

years.  Size  4  years 
requires,  3*4  yards 
30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  oents. 


2114.  Misses’  dress 
consisting  of  jump¬ 
er  and  separate 
guimpe  writh  round 
collar,  and  long  or 
elbow7  length  sleeves. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  3%  yards 
32-in.  material  for 
jumper  and  1% 
yards  for  guimpe. 
Twenty  cents. 


though,  perhaps,  the  other  traits  all 
merge  into  that  one  term.  The  child’s 
side  and  the  teacher’s  side  must  be  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  not  fair,  or  true,  to  think 
that  a  teacher  is  always  right  or  that 
your  child  is  always  right. 

A  FARM  MOTHER. 


Canning  Bacon  and  Sweet 
Potatoes;  Soap  Making 

Mrs.  E.  H.  G.  asks  about  canning  ba¬ 
con.  We  can  just  as  any  other  meat. 
Cut  in.  strips,  place  in  jars,  slightly  salt 
and  boil  four  hours.  When  ready  to  use, 
remove  from  jar,  place  in  pan,  sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  sage  and  bake. 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  canning  sweet 
potatoes :  Boil  until  tender,  peel,  slice, 
and  to  each  gallon  of  potatoes  add  one 
quart  sugar  and  one  of  water.  Cook 
syrup  until  thick.  Then  add  potatoes 
and  boil  till  hot  through  and  seal  while 
hot. 

I  also  send  my  recipe  for  cold  soap, 
which  is  quick  and  easily  made,  and 
washes  fine :  One  quart  soft  water 
(cold)  ;  dissolve  1  lb.  can  lye  in  it  and 
let  cool,  stirring  it  occasionally.  When 
cool  add,  in  a  stream.  6  lbs.  of  melted  fat, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Stir  until  smooth 
and  creamy.  Then  cut  in  bars  before  it 
becomes  hard.  This  makes  quite  a  lot 
of  large-sized  cakes.  I  made  by  this 
recipe,  using  melted  sheep  tallow,  and 
took  first  prize  at  our  community  fair. 
Grease  should  not  be  salty.  My  recipe 
for  boiled  laundry  soap  is  nearly  like 
Mrs.  D.  B.  P.’s;  two  boxes  lye,  dissolved 
in  five  gallons  rainwater.  1  lb.  borax.  9 
lbs.  grease.  Boil  two  hours.  Dissolve 
one  tumbler  salt  in  one  pint  hot  water, 
add,  and  boil  one-half  hour  longer.  Let 
cool  and  cut  in  cakes.  Fine.  mrs.  h.  g. 


Take  Your 


*  Spring  T onic 
,JL-  Asleep  ■ 

Throw  away  the  teaspoon  and  bottle.  Take  Nature’s 
tonic  sleep.  Get  an  Ideal  Spring  and  enjoy  the  best 
night’s  rest  you  ever  had.  Try  the  comfort  of  the 
Ideal’s  super-tempered  spirals.  Try  its  snug  and 
perfect  spine  support.  Learn  the  added  vim  and 
vigor  that  perfect  relaxation  for  tired  nerves  and 
muscles  gives.  The  moment  you  lie  upon  the  Ideal’s 
one  hundred  and  twenty  super-tempered  upright 
spirals,  you  just  know  you  are  going  to  sleep  right. 
And  there’s  no  time  like  the  present  to  start.  Phone 
your  dealer  today  for  a 

F®t.rIDEALsPr*n$ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros*  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet.* 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 


The 

Flavor 

is 

Roasted 

In! 


COFFEE 

Dwinell-Wright  Company 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *  CHICAGO  >.  PORTSMOUTH, VA- 


^PIPE  DIRECT-  BUY  DIRECT% 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy  | 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  at  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mail  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  walcr  systems, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saying  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price*. 

Smyth-Despard  Co  796-804  Broad  St.,Utica.N.Y. 

Plumbin$-Plpe-Fittin$s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


11 


f a  1^ 


Ort  this 
.Super-  Quality) 

Gillies  Broken  v 


SaV*|0_ 

Offoe 

In  5  lb.  Lots  or  Mora 
BEAN  or  GROUND 

Delivered  POSTPAID 
.  within  300  Miles  t  — 

TryTt  for  a  reaTtreat.  It3  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coffees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check,  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 


Established  85  Years 


Tfa*  YOUR  FILMS 

’suflg  DEVELOPED-PRINTED 


1 


150  Envelopes 


Write  plainly.  Ralph  Hutchings. Wayland.N.Y. 


HUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS. 

U  ors.  Slake  attractive  each 


_  Beautifully  printed  in  col. 

ors.  Make  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin- 
Samples. postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, VI. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  lor 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4 >4  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  cloBet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  poet 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  «nd8th  Aves.  N.Y  C. 
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Delco-Light  pumps  are  gear-driven . 
That  means  there  is  no  belt  to  slip 
or  break.  It  means  continuous, 
dependable  and  economical  water 
service  for  your  farm, — every  drop 
used  in  the  house  and  barn  pumped 
by  smooth,  quiet  electric  power. 

25  Models 

There  are  Delco-Light  pumps  to  fit 
every  requirement, — deep  well  and 
shallow  well,  direct  current  and 
alternating  current — 32  volt  and 
110  volt. 

Ask  your  Delco-Light  dealer  to  tell 
you  how  little  a  Delco-Light  pump 
for  your  farm  will  cost  and  how 
easily  you  can  get  it  on  the  Delco- 
Light  plan  of  time  payments. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-ll  DAYTON,  OHIO 

DELCO-LIGHT 

WATEIJ  SYSTEMS 


PsS5saa33#jl  Save  X  to  yi  on  your 

fj  "  /  =1  Stove,  range  or  furnace. 

h  11  *  Take  advantage  of  the 

p  biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years. _  Kalamazoo 
il  nnlll  Quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
S  I  ;  at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 

buv.  Send  for  our  bie.  new  cata- 
{fojTj  m  '  T\  log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
t'll}  . .  1 1  '"  "A  tures, new  models.  200  bargains  in 

&  «*  heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 

tion  ranges, 

»al ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 

ind  pipeless,  and  household  r  UnnAlrta  '^rrJ'_ 

;oods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Aa; 

-0  days'  trial.  Money-back  JP  #==: 

:uarante«.  Quick,  safe  delivery,  *l«t  /dWt-lziX  A 
30,000  pleased  customers.  Up  § 

— *=•  *Vrite  today 

Bor  Your  FREE  J 

Book  Now  Ready  *laP@irlllf 

KALAMAZOO  jllPlir  5 

STOVE  CO. 

l  161  Rochester  Ave.  1 

\  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Direct  to  You 


BE  THE  FIRST  TO  USE 

Smooth-On  No.l 


and  get  the  credit 
for  the  saving! 

Smooth-On  stops  leaks  in  Auto 
radiators,  bursted  water  jack¬ 
ets,  gear  cases,  tanks,  beating 
boilers  and  radiators,  tanks, 
water,  gas  and  steam  pipes, 
etc.,  in  one  simple  application.  — — __ 
bolts’.  uuts,  grease  cups,  hub  caps,  etc., 
fiomjoosemng  and  dropping  off.  Makes  han¬ 
dies  tight  on  tools,  kitchenware,  door 
knobs,  canes,  etc.  Holds  well  on  iron, 
brass,  lead,  aluminum,  wood  or  con¬ 
crete. 

Needed  everywhere  and  when  used 
as  directed  makes  big  savings  and 
stops  many  nuisances. 

Repair  Book  FREE  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  magazine. 

Get  Smooth-On  No.  I  in 
6-oz.,  1  or  5-lb.  tins  at 
nearest  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39  574  Communipaw  Ave. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


RENEWING  STRENGTH 


It’s  true  that  what  you 
assimilate  today  becomes 
strength  for  to-morrow’s  task. 


Notes  From  Oklahoma 

Winter  is,  once  more  giving  away  to 
Spring  and  how  delightfully  joyous  seems 
this  dear  old  world  at  this  season.  Green 
grass  is  beginning  to  peep  up  along  the 
lowlands,  and  ere  long  the  gay  little 
Spring  flowers,  which  grow  in  abundance 
in  our  woods,  will  be  in  bloom.  Then  a 
little  later  comes  the  violet  season.  How 
they  do  thrive  among  the  flint  rocks 
which  cover  so  many  of  our  hills;  the  in¬ 
termingling  of  the  white  rocks  and  the 
great  bunches  of  blue  and  purple  violets 
presents  a  sight  long  to  he  remembered. 
The  wild  Sweet  Williams  also  abound  in 
our  woods,  while  wild  Verbenas,  daisies 
and  hundreds  of  other  beautiful  flowers 
greet  the  eye  as  we  travel  along  the 
highways  across  woodland  and  prairie, 
during  the  lovely  Spring  season. 

The  windows  of  the  grocery  stores 
have  on  display  hundreds  of  bunches  of 
wild  onions.  Almost  before  the  snow  is 
gone  the  Indian  woman,  and  many  white 
ones  too,  may  be  seen  along  the  low¬ 
lands  near  the  river,  raking  the  leaves 
back  and  gathering  great  baskets  of  these 
little  onions.  They  take  them  home,  clean 
every  one  separately,  wash  and  tie  them 
in  neat  bunches,  as  many  as  can  be  held 
with  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  tie  them. 
They  sell  at  10  cents  per  bunch,  and  find 
a  ready  sale  among  both  rich  and  poor. 
They  are  served  raw,  with  gravy,  are  cut 
and  fried  and  are  scrambled  with  eggs ; 
this  last  is  a  much-liked  dish  in  the 
South.  Just  cut  tender  green  onions, 
either  wild,  or  tame,  fine,  fry  in  bacon 
fat  until  nearly  done,  then  break  in  six 
to  eight  eggs  and  stir  well  until  eggs 
are  done.  If  you  have  never  tried  this 
dish  you  have  missed  a  treat. 

The  last  few  days  of  warm,  Spring¬ 
like  weather  has  had  the  usual  effect  of 
awakening  the  desire  to  plant  gardens, 
and  many  have  already  made  the  first 
planting  in  the  vegetable  garden.  As 
usual,  I  have  yet  to  get  the  first  seed  in 
the  ground,  however,  my  supply  of  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  plants  has  been  purchased 
and  will  go  in  the  ground  within  a  day  or 
two.  These  will  go  in  along  with  a  few 
hundred  Bermuda  onion  slips,  radish,  let¬ 
tuce,  turnip  and  mustard  seed  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  kale  and  other  early  green 
plants.  We  are  great  lovers  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  by  growing  a  good  garden  I 
am  able  to  keep  my  living  expenses  down 
to  a  very  reasonable  figure.  I  also  keep 
one  good  cow  and  a  small  flock  of  hens, 
all  of  which  help  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  very  meagre 
and  variable  income,  most  of  which  I 
earn  myself,  at  home.  The  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  nicely  now,  and  one  brave  pullet 
stole  her  nest  away  and  surprised  me 
with  a  bunch  of  first-early  chicks. 

The  Winter  has  not  been  severe  here 
in  the  West.  A  few  light  snows  have 
fallen,  hut  soon  melted  away,  and  we 
have  had  but  few  days  that  one  could  not 
work  outdoors  in  comfort.  Farmers  are 
busy  turning  land  for  oats,  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton.  No  doubt  Oklahoma  will  increase 
her  cotton  acreage  largely  this  year.  The 
crop  last  season  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  and  this,  together  with  the 
highest  price  paid  for  years,  means  that 
our  farmers  will  plunge  deeper  than  ever 
with  the  crop  that  filled  their  pockets 
witli  money  last  season.  It  seems  that 
farmers,  above  any  other  industrial  class, 
are  easily  illusioned ;  because  cotton 
yielded  well  and  the  price  was  high  last 
season  they  feel  assured  that  the  same 
conditions  will  exist  this  year.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  compare  supply  and  demand, 
which  is  the  reasonable  solution  to  all 
•industrial  problems. 

Many  of  our  rural  schools,  and  some 
consolidated  and  village  schools,  are  clos¬ 
ing  on  account  of  shortage  of  funds. 
Many  of  our  enthusiastic  consolidated 
districts  bonded  themselves  heavily  in 
order  to  erect  magnificent  school  build¬ 
ings,  with  the  result  that  their  annual 
school  term  must  necessarily  be  shortened 
in  order  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  this  indebtedness.  The  majority 
of  the  schools  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  the 
section  where  I  live,  are  the  one-room 
type,  such  as  we  children  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  attended,  but  farther  west, 
where  the  country  is  rich  in  oil  and 
mineral,  the  consolidated  and  union 
graded  schools  are  numerous.  These  do 
not.  always  give  satsifaction,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  we  hear  of  such  schools,  by 
the  vote  of  the  patrons,  dissolving  and 
returning  to  the  old  system.  Inefficient 
transportation,  high  cost  of  running  these 
schools  and  other  causes  are  given  for 
dissolution.  lily  seed  york. 


Turpentine  for  Cleaning 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  an  easily  absorbed  tonic- 
nutrient  that  seldom  fails  to 
build  strength  and  resistance 
in  those  who  utilize  it. 

■Scott  &  Bown«,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-32 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crock* 
Hotel  Chinaware,"  Cookingware,  Glassware,  i 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Writ* 

E.  SWASEY  CO,  Portland,  M« 


Were  you  ever  troubled  in  removing  the 
persistent  scum  that  gathers  on  porcelain 
washbowls,  also  in  the  small  round  over¬ 
flow  holes  at  top  of  bowl?  I  have  tried- 
strong  suds,  alcohol,  kerosene,  etc.,  till  I 
hit  on  turpentine.  A  few  drops  sprinkled 
in  bowl  and  rubbed  with  a  cloth  is  instan¬ 
taneous.  Then  place  cloth  over  rubber 
end  of  a  lead  pencil,  dip  in  turpentine  to 
clean  out  overflow  holes.  f.  h.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  excellent  to  rub  the 
mark  of  the  water  line  from  a  bath  tub. 
Where  such  marks  are  very  persistent, 
sometimes  forming  a  sifiear  like  glue,  use 
salt  with  the  turpentine.  It  saves  a  lot 
of  rubbing. 


Westclox 


For  thirty-five  years 


BEFORE  a  ford  on  a  road 
meant  anything  but  a 
place  to  cross  a  stream, 
America  was  ticking  off  de¬ 
pendable  time  and  ringing 
people  up  on  the  dot  in  the 
morning. 

For  over  thirty  years  this 
Westclox  has  maintained 
two  standards — high  qual¬ 


ity,  low  price.  The  price 
on  the  tag  reads  $1.50.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  it 
cheaper.  But  then  we 
wouldn’t  care  to  put  the 
trade  mark  Westclox  on  its 
dial.  As  it  is,  it  goes  on 
America  just  as  proudly  asit 
doeson  B i g B e n ,  o r  a n y 
other  Westclox. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Big  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleep-Meter  Jack  o’Lantern  Pocket  Ben  Glo-Ben 
M-25  #3-25  #1-50  $2.oo  #3.oo  #1.50  #2.23 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  or  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  poi-t 
paid,  for  5  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  5  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  R-  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 
MILTON  GORDON  540  Jackson  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


BOSS  WASHERS 


HandmElectric  "Water 
and  Engine  Poxter  y 


7 


You  can  now  buy  a  famous  BOSS  Washer  for  as  little 
as  $7.75 — not  just  a  first  payment,  but  the  complete 

price !  Other  hand,  water,  electric  and  engine  power  washers  at 
prices  to  meet  every  purse.  Thousands  in  use. 

The  BOSS  Washer  line  is  the  most  complete.  Many  different 
models  and  sizes  of  these  quality  washers  can  be  bought  from  your 
dealer  at  mail  order  prices.  We  show  only  a  few  in  this  ad. 

BOSS  Washers  are  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Strongly  made  and 
•wash  beautifully.  Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers 
— makers  since  1 889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  BOSS  Washers. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we  will  ship  to  you  direct. 

FREE — Send  for  booklet.  If  you  have  electricity,  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  BOSS  THERMO  Electric.  Built  on  the 
Thermos  bottle  principle  with  the  BOSS  AERoWING  wash¬ 
ing  action.  Only  BOSS  Washers  have  these  important 
dvantages.  The  biggest  value  in  electric  washers.  Use 
coupon  below. 


73 

up 


BOSS 

PERFECTIQN 
HAND  POWER 


NO  50ano52  ELECTRIC 
NO 60  ENGINE  POWER  ^ 


Bos*  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2315  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand,  C3  Water. 
□  Electric  or  O  Engine  Power  Washers. 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Town  and  State. 
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C  RAIN  Etwau.eSI  LOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  CIANT  STRENGTH 


Why  Craine  Silos  Are  Used 
by  the  Largest  Dairies 


Because  they  are  strong,  durable  and  economical,  and  make  the 
best  quality  of  silage  year  after  year  without  attention  or  repairs. 

Craine  Silos  are  found  on  the  largest  and  finest  dairy  farms 
in  the  country.  Walker- Gordon  Laboratory  Company  Farms 
and  Sheffields  Farms  each  with  over  forty  Craines  and  Craine- 
lox  Rebuilt  Silos.  Borden  Farms  and  Federal,  State,  County 
and  Township  institutions  are  large  users  of  Craine  Silos. 

These  buyers  do  not  make  their  investments  in  Silos  on 
guess  work.  They  know  that  Craine  Silos  will  make  better 
silage  and  cost  less  in  the  end. 

For  these  same  reasons  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Craine. 

Built  best ,  cost  less.  Get  our  catalog.  It’s  a  Silo  book 
that  will  prove  interesting  and  of  real  value  to  you. 
Write  today. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Box  No.  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 

- - -  -  - 1. 


Garbage  for  Swine 

What  would  be  a  good  pasture  in 
Spring  and  Summer  for  brood  sows  and 
pigs?  J.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  combination  for  a  forage  crop 
for  swine  consists  of  a  seeding  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  oats  and  Sweet  clover, 
the  mixture  being  a  bushel  of  oats,  4  lbs. 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed,  and  8  lbs.  of 
Sweet  clover  per  acre.  This  combination 
can  be  cast  on  hay  prepared  soil  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  the  pigs 
can  be  turned  into  the  area  for  grazing 
purposes  when  the  plants  are  6  to  7  in. 
high. 

If  this  forage  crop  is  supplemented 
with  a  mixture  of  shelled  corn,  middlings 
to  which  5  per  cent  of  tankage  has  been 
added,  it  will  enable  the  pigs  to  grow 
vigorously  and  make  satisfactory  gains. 

If  the  oats  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
and  head  out.  that  is,  if  they  are  not 
raised  too  closely,  they  will  shell  off  in 
season  and  pigs  will  tramp  the  oats  into 
the  soil  and  they  will  germinate  and  a 
rich,  palatable  feed  for  Pall  forage  will 
result.  This  mixture  is  equally  as  val¬ 
uable  for  use  in  small  pasturing  brood 
sows.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  combination  available.  If 
the  sweet  clover  comes  through  and  gets 
a  start,  it  can  be  clipped  with  a  clip¬ 
ping  machine  or  mowed  off  with  a 
scythe,  and  its  growth  freshened  in  this 
manner. 

If  you  will  write  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  re¬ 
quest.  their  swine  feeding  bulletins,  also 
w'rite  the  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  the  Purdue  University,  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  for  their  bulletins  on  for¬ 
age  crops  and  swine  feeding,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  valuable  group  of  bulletins. 

F.  c.  M. 

Repairing  Barn 

I  have  an  old  barn.  The  frame  is  in 
very  good  condition,  likewise  the  roof ; 
but  the  siding  and  floor  are  bad;  I  was 
thinking  of  taking  up  the  floor,  then  dig 
down  about  14  inches  below  floor,  level 
and  fill  with  stone  to  about  10  inches, 
then  dirt  to  floor  level  instead  of  plank 
floor.  What  can  you  suggest?  Was  also 
thinking  of  building  stone  walls,  leaving 
about  4  inches  of  frame  work  inside  to 
which  I  thought  to  nail  boards  to  make 
a  double  wall  and  dead  air  space.  What 
can  you  suggest?  G.  a. 

Connecticut. 

While  you  do  not  say  what  the  barn 
is  to  be  used  for  the  fact  that  you  are 
thinking  of  building  an  air  space  into 
the  walls  to  secure  warmth  leads  me  to 
think  it  is  to  be  used  to  stable  animals 
and  if  this  is  the  case  it  seems  too  bad  ro 
use  a  dirt  floor.  A  dirt  floor  is  unsani¬ 
tary,  soaks  up  liquids,  soon  wears  down 
and  is  a  constant  source  of  work  to  keep 
it  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  Why  not  use  concrete?  As  far  as 
the  labor  cost  goes  it  can  be  put  in  once 
for  all  about  as  cheaply  as  the  temporary 
dirt  floor  can  be  laid,  the  only  extra  cost 
being  about  5  cents  per  square  foot  for 
cement,  one  sack  laying  about  16  sq.  ft.  of 
floor. 

You  might  be  able  to  use  masonary 
walls  as  you  suggest  in  the  stable  of  your 
barn.  However  masonary  walls,  because 
of  the  thickness  shut  out  a  great  deal  of 
light  and  if  the  plan  is  to  make  this  a 
modern,  sanitary  stable  I  would  suggest 
the  use  of  cement  blocks  or  hollow  tile. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  four-inch 
dead-air  space,  if  the  lining  is  furred  out 
an  inch,  as  good  results  will  be  secured. 

B.  H.  S. 


Collecting  Note 

A  gave  a  note  to  B.  B  took  this  note 
ro  the  bank.  This  note  became  due,  but 
A  renewed  on  time.  B  refused  to  in¬ 
dorse  this  note  and  wrote  to  A  that  it 
was  past  due,  which  it  was  not.  The 
renewal  was  sent  back  to  A,  demanding 
a  $10  payment.  A  wrote  to  B,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.  What  can  B  do  to 
A  about  the  matter?  s.  D. 

If  the  note  is  due  and  the  holder  re¬ 
fuses  to  renew  it,  he  will  undoubtedly 
sue  the  maker  for  the  amount  of  the  note. 

N.  T. 


“Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  contains  all  the  vowels?” 
“Unquestionably.”  “What  is  it?”  “I 
just  told  you.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Test 


Full 
Year to 
Pay 

Days  Trial 

- st  it  any  way  you 

please  on  our  money* 
back-offer 
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SEPARATOR 

built  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  American 
manufacturer  making  cream  separators  only. 
Proved  the  most  profitable  by  experience  of 
many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  own¬ 
ers.  Skims  thoroughly.  Unmatched  for 
easy  turning.  Easily  cleaned.  Flushes 
completely  —  saves  cream. 

Made  in  capacities  from  850 
lbs.  down  to  one-cow  size. 

Allowance  made  on  old 
separators  of  any  make. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog  first.  See  our  . 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal, 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 
Box28-E,  Bainbridge.N.Y. 
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METAL  SILO 


A  galvanized  silo  that  will  produce  silage 
with  the  fullest  food  value  and  less  likely  to 
freeze.  No  warping,  no  fire  hazard,  no  up¬ 
keep,  storm-proof.  Easy  to  erect — by  your 
own  labor.  Erecting  brackets  furnished. 

Continuous  Doors  —  All  The  Same  Size 

Height  can  be  easily  added  to— at  any  time, 
i  Strong,  rigid  chute.  “Copperized  Metal’’ 

■  has  been  used  in  Metal  Silos  for  over  twelve 
j  years.  Write  today  for  catalog.  Special 
offer  to  Club-Buyers.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 
Establish td  1904 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed;  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  R.  Y. 


Roofinfl  ? 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resists 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  yon  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles,  tyrite  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  22  Middletown,  O. 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floots,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 
lOlOCleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee. Wts. 
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Pickling  Pork 

Will  you  print  a  recipe  for  pickling 
pork  ? 

New  York. 

If  plain  salt  pork  is  desired,  the  follow¬ 
ing  old  rule  will  be  found  effective.  Firsf 
be  sure  that  the  animal  heat  is  all  out 
before  packing  the  meat.  Cut  the  pieces 
of  side  pork  into  strips  about  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  and  set  them  edgewise  on  the 
bottom  of  a  clean  cask.  When  a  layer  is 
complete,  throw  on  coarse  salt  of  good 
quality  enough  to  fill  the  spaces,  or  a 
little  more;  set  on  another  layer  with 
more  salt,  and  so  on  until  the  job  is 
done.  Cover  with  clean  water,  and  keep 
the  meat  under  the  brine  with  a  stone. 
It  is  well  to  add  more  salt  than  will  dis¬ 
solve,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  saturated 
brine.  This  is  plain  salt  pork,  suitable 
for  boiling,  or  frying  after  being  fresh¬ 
ened.  The  heavy  salting  makes  the  lean 
part  hard  and  tough,  so  many  people 
prefer  to  use  a  method  of  dry  salting 
and  smoking,  similar  to  that  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  ham  and  bacon,  like  the  following. 

For  each  100  lbs.  of  meat,  mix  well 
8  lbs.  of  salt,  2%  lbs.  molasses,  2  oz. 
saltpeter,  3  oz.  black  pepper,  and  2  oz. 
red  pepper.  Rub  the  meat  thoroughly 
with  this  mixture  and  pack  in  a  cask  with 
(he  larger  pieces  at  the  bottom.  After 
three  days,  remove  and  repack,  so  as  to 
get  a  thorough  contact  with  the  cure  mix¬ 
ture.  Allow  two  days  of  cure  for  each 
pound  that  an  individual  piece  weighs. 
Thus  a  10-lb.  ham  should  remain  in  the 
cure  20  days.  After  curing,  hang  in 
smokehouse  without  washing,  and  smoke 
thoroughly. 

For  a  light  brine  cure,  pickle  for  six 
weeks  in  salt  solution  strong  enough  so 
that  a  potato  will  just  touch  the  surface. 
The  addition  of  2  oz.  of  saltpeter  per  100 
lbs.  of  meat  will  help  preserve  the  red 
color  of  the  lean.  When  cured,  hang  in 
(lie  smokehouse  tyud  smoke. 

Lifting  Hay  Barrack  Roof 

I  see  request  for  a  new  and  easier  way 
of  lifting  the  roof  of  a  hay  barrack.  Il¬ 
lustration  shows  a  good  way.  By  putting 
a  pulley  wheel  in  top  of  poles  and  putting 


top,  your  pickle  is  rather  strong,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  flavor  of  corned  beef.  Stir  in 
sugar  and  saltpeter  and  pour  over  the 
meat,  cut  in  5  or  6-lb.  pieces.  Cover  the 
meat  so  it  will  be  in  the  brine,  and  in 
one  week  you  will  find  meat  ready  to  use 
to  boil  in  one  water,  not  two  or  three  as 
you  would  be  obliged  to  do  when  left  in 
pickle  for  30  days.  c.  w. 

North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 


Rutter,  best  . 

34  (fil 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  .  . 

.50 

Gathered  . 

.40 

Fowls  . 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Roasting  chickens  . 

. 48@ 

.DO 

TYnpks.  lh 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 45  @ 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 02@ 

.03 

String  beans,  lb.  . . . 

. . 20  @ 

.40 

Onions,  lb . 

. 05  @ 

.08 

Lettuce,  head . 

. 10@ 

.20 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.05 

Cucumbers,  each  . . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  2,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  llackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  'Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Hover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  .  . 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

Standard  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed . 

Ground  oats  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . 


. . .  .$0.63% 

. 62% 

. ...  1.46% 

_  1.41% 

Per  ton. 

. $32.40 

. 32.90 

.  32.90 

.  45.10 

. 46.90 

.  40.30 

.  45.40 

.  36.90 

.  41.65 

. 45.65 

.  46.10 


Read  what  these 
Dairymen  say  about  the 
DE  LAVAL  MILKER 
after  4  years*  use 


“I  have  used  my  De  Laval  Milker 
nearly  four  years  and  it  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  a  herd 
of  15  Holstein  cows  which  I  take 
care  of  myself.  They  are  averaging 
me  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  300  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  per  year.  If  they  were 
not  well  milked  they  could  not  do 
that.” — J.  A.  Griffith ,  Sheffield , 
Mass. 


“I  have  used  my  De  Laval  Milker 
nearly  five  years  and  would  not 
know  what  to  do  without  it;  should 
probably  sell  the  cows.  I  milk  from 
15  to  18  cows.” — F.  B.  Randall.  Mt. 
Sinai,  N.Y. 


“The  De  Laval  Milker  has  given 
the  best  of  service  and  has  not 
niissed  a  milking  since  May,  1920, 
and  we  have  not  had  one  case  of 
udder  or  any  other  bag  trouble 
whatever;  not  even  as  much  as  a 
caked  quarter  since  we  have  used  it. 
We  are  also  using  a  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rator  and  it  is  giving  the  best  of 
service.” — T .  J .  Messinger ,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Pa. 


“I  have  had  my  De  Laval  Milker 
five  years  and  have  had  no  trouble 
at  all  with  it.  My  two  boys,  12  and 
10  years  old?  can  milk  just  as  well  as 
I  can  with  it,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
best  on  the  market.” — Mark  Bogart, 
Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


“We  have  used  our  De  Laval 
Milker  since  1921  and  have  not 
missed  a  day  yet.  It  works  as 
regular  and  safe  and  sure  as  a  self- 
binder.” — Will  E.  Bicknese,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  III. 


“I  am  satisfied  with  the  De  Laval 
Milker;  it  is  the  best  milker  I  know 
of.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  it 
whatever  in  four  years.  It  is  easy 
to  clean,  and  I  like  it  better  than 
any  machine  I  ever  saw.  I  am 
milking  my  cows  up  to  the  time 
they  go  dry.”  —  M.  Grosser,  Mari¬ 
nette,  IFfs. 


“We  have  been  using  a  De  Laval 
Milker  for  the  past  four  years  and 
have  not  missed  a  milking  so  far.” 
—C.  II.  Brandt,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


Thousands  of.  other  De  Laval 
Milker  users  are  just  as  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise.  If  you  are  milking 
ten  or  more  cows  by  hand  you  can 
soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval  in  time 
saved  and  extra  milk  of  better 
quality  produced.  Sold  on  easy 
terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information. 

|  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  7029 

,  165  B’way ,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Milter  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
I  which). 

I  Name  . . . 

I 

S  T  own . 

■ 


a  wire  rope  from  the  roof  of  the  barrack 
through  the  pulley  in  top  of  pole  down 
along  the  pole  where  it  is  reeled  onto 
a  drum  with  crank  for  winding.  Drum 
should  have  clidk  to  keep  from  turning 
back.  H.  d.  g. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Highway  Questions;  Con¬ 
struction  of  Dam 

1.  I  intend  to  build  a  road  stand.  How 
far  should  it  be  located  from  center  of 
road?  The  road  is  an  improved  State 
highway.  2.  Why  does  the  township  have 
to  clear  the  snow  off  the  State  highway, 
when  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  said 
road  in  the  Summer?  3.  A  neighbor  in¬ 
tends  to  build  a  dam  on  his  property,  the 
dam  to  be  next  to  the  State  highway,  so 
the  water  would  back  up  on  his  own  land 
only.  How  far  would  the  dam  have  to 
be  from  center  of  road  and  would  he  have 
to  get  permission  first?  If  so,  where  and 
Avould  there  be  any  expense  to  said  per¬ 
mission  ?  F.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  You  will  have  to  build  your  stand 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  survey  of  the 
highway. 

2.  The  State  has  not,  thus  far,  under¬ 
taken  to  keep  the  State  roads  free  from 
snow. 

3.  The  State  Conservation  Commission 

will  have  to  give  its  consent  before  a 
dam  c-an  be  constructed.  N.  T. 


A  Practical  Formula  for 
Corned  Beef 

Here  is  my  way,  simple  and  easy,  in 
use  by  me  for  50  years  for  hotel  supply 
in  my  trade  as  butcher.  For  a  10-quart 
pail  of  brine  use  one  tablespoonful  of 
saltpeter  dissolved  in  hot  water,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  or  a  little  more 
if  desired  sweeter.  Too  much  sugar  will 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  meat.  Wash  a 
potato  the  size  of  an  egg,  put  in  the  pail 
and  fill  with  soft  water  if  you  have  it; 
stir  fine  salt  in  the  water  until  the  po¬ 
tato  begins  to  float.  You  must  watch  the 
potato  as  you  stir  the  salt.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  rise,  your  pickle  is  strong 
enough.  When  it  floats  and  stays  on 


DOGS 


Airedales 

Pedigreed  puppies,  4  and  6  mos.  old,  of  excellent 
breeding.  Males,  $10:  females,  $7  and  $10  each. 
Sat.  or  money  back.  E,  HOMER  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Virginia 

Male  AIREDALE  PUPS 

16  weeks  old,  »1£.  Pedigree  free.  C.  O.  D.  or  on 
approval.  LESTER  B.  McLEAN,  Troupshurg,  N.Y.  R.  D.  No.  1 

FOR  SALE 

Ye  Old  Time  Newfoundland  Puppies 

Landseer  type  ;  an  admirable  companion  and  thorough 
watch  dog  tor  child,  mother  and  farm  ;  a  terror  after 
dark.  Fond  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN,  37  Ontario  St.,  Albany.  N.Y. 

Male  Police  Dog  lars  on  application. 

H.  L.  FORMAN  Kltchawan,  N.Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2months  oM 


Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  @6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


2-Mos.  Scotch  Shepherd  Pups  Ediuetiton  .New  Turk 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l'a. 


w 


hlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Wanted- St.  Bernhard  Pup  r.  i.  Boxa^iMah.iiHd, ».  j. 


SWINE 


J 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Bundee,  N.  Y. 

I  DOr*C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
J^AUivUvO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-Gilts  Mature  Stock.  ^ 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  O.  Box  15 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


3  Pure-Bred  Hampshire  Boars  from  Cham¬ 
pion  stock.  Eligible  registration  and  ready  for  service 
at  $i>5  each  ;  bargain.  Philip  B.  Adams,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Tamwnrlh©  “  Blue  Ribbon  ”  Quality.  Service  boar, 
I  dlllWUl  [Hi  brood  sows  and  boar  pigs. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  .  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  G.  and  Ohenter  White 
n  Cu-er 


Eu-ene  P.  Rogers 


Wayvllle 


.V  V.  PIGS 


SHEEP 


] 


GUERNSEYS  | 

TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W„  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  >26  It..  Phils..  P» 

For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

11  mos.  old,  whose  dam  has  10,000  lb.  record.  Will 
he  retested  this  year.  Tuberculin  tested.  A  perfect 
show  animal.  W.  8.  1IERGER,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Registered  HEIFERS 

Fine  pedigrees.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Several  head  of  young  cows  and  heifers  offered  for 
sale.  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Eusenore,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  tested6  rRceSio,n" 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

.%  JERSEYS 

For  Sale  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CUKTIS  -  Jainefttowu*  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  irteTua 

herd.  $40  and  $45  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  t  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-3  Pure-Bred  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

10-12 mos.  old;  about  ready  for  service.  Eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration.  At  bargain  prices.  PHILIP  B.ADAU8,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  yon  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual, 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  SB50  and  up,  write  us  and  wa 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have, 
Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jersey*, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  1850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Cows  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

,  Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkili,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

MiUtingSliortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthor  n 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wall-rove  Herd  Wasliliigtonvllle,  N.  Y. 

practically  Pure  Holsfoin  or  Guernsey  Calves,  $20 

1  each,  cr  ated.  I  IIOKWOOli  PAKMS,  Wliitewuter,  Hiseoiinln 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Either  sex.  Tuberculin  tested.  Correspondence 
solicited.  DAVID  HOAG  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


1  l* 

HORSES 

•v  1 

For  Sale-Severa/Fz/ie  Heifer  Calves 

and  one  bull  calf  from  herd  understate  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision,  priced  from  $SSO  to  SSIOO  a  head. 
Cornish  Farm  It.  }’,  V.  2  Whlppany,  jf.  J. 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLL  WOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


BlackGrandson  of  Dragon  pe  rchFron 


FOR 
SALE 

Prizewinner.  Registered.  Sound  and  broken  u> 
harness.  Fine  producer  from  all  class  of  mares 
Sold  for  no  fault.  11  years  old.  18200  if  sold  soon. 

L.  H.  I UBBS  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

“Do  It  With  Percherons 

wiijljam  BrooiSSPifcSK^!J: 
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Drilling  for  Money 

Most  farm  profits  are  machine  made.  The  first-class 
grain  drill  is  a  consistent  contributor  to  the  farmer’s  income  as 
measured  in  time  and  seed  saved  and  in  the  increased  size 
and  improved  quality  of  his  crop. 

John  Deere-Van  Brunt 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 


offers  a  safe  and  sure  way  for  you  to  get 
more  profits  from  your  investment  of 
time,  labor  and  money.  It  insures  uni¬ 
form  planting  of  seed  and  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer — without  bunching, 
without  skips  and  without  firing. 

The  Van  Brunt  Adjustable  Gate  Force- 
Feeds  compel  a  steady  flow  of  seed,  the 
same  amount  from  every  feed.  Every 
seed  is  protected  until  it  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow;  every  seed  is  properly 
covered  by  chain  coverers.  Even  growth 
— no  bare  spots — more  bushels  per  acre. 


IN  ONE  OPERATION  the  John 
Deere-Van  Brunt  Drill  makes 
the  furrows,  plants  the  seed  and 
distributes  fertilizer  and  covers 
both.  Oreat  strength  is  a  strong 
point  of  our  drills. 


35 


Write  today  for  literature.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  III.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  HP-437- 


5 


JOHNXDEERE 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  S30MUNCIE,  IND. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nov/ton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


DANA’S  I  J  CSMITHi 

STOCK' 


T  A  T?  T  C  To  identify  all  live  stock. 

JLbJL/i3  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders'  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  hull  rings, 
veterinary  Instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO., 74  MainSt.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Four  Dollar/ 
Worth  of  Milk  for 
Every  Dollar/  Worth  of 

B.B.(Bul1  BranJ)  Dairy  Ration 


says  J.  Howard  Cootie 
Homer,  N.Y. 


Four  dollars  worth  of  milk  for  each  dollar  ex¬ 
pended  for  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration, 
is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case. 

When  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  is  the  grain  ration, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  for  steady,  satisfactory 
profits.  Its  ability  to  produce  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk  for  each  pound  fed  assures  a  reduced 
feed  expense  and  increased  profits  from  your 
dairy. 

B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  is  always  uniform  and 
uniformly  good.  Test  it  according  to  our  di¬ 
rections.  Results  guaranteed — or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Gu- •  ■  RATION 

gUa*ant££0  ama^ys.S 
FAr  Pftorc,N  24% 

G&eoiDn-s  6*  FIBRE  12% 

GflWNS  ORtbO  MALT 
5*  Wi§S  S££Q  m£al  qorn 

Oil  MEAL  WHftf 

*^1%  °9« Vtu  CALCIUM 

(JJe  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


BULL  BRAND 

BS 


DAIRY 

RATION 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Aaswered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


10a  LBS.HFT 

BULL  BRAND  ' 


Heifer  Losing  Flesh 

I  have  a  heifer  that  freshened  the  fore 
part  of  October,  the  calf  was  delivered 
easily  and  the  heifer,  while  not  fat,  was 
in  good  condition  and  active.  She  nursed 
the  calf  for  six  weeks.  When  he  was 
vealed,  the  heifer  soon  started  to  lose 
flesh,  hair  got  long  and  coarse.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  quite  thin  and  not 
nearly  as  active  as  formerly.  She  never 
came  around  so  has  not  been  bred.  She 
only  gives  two  to  three  quarts  of  milk  to 
a  milking.  What  is  the  matter  and  what 
to  do?  The  last  month  instead  of  eight 
quarts  of  24  per  cent  dairy  ration  I  have 
given  half  that  and  half  bran,  but  that 
did  not  help.  Under  the  above  conditions 
of  feed  what  should  a  normal  Holstein 
heifer  give  in  the  line  of  milk?  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  other  cows  are  supporting  this 
one.  J-  o.  a. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  heifer 
pines  for  her  calf  when  she  is  allowed  to 
nurse  it  for  six  weeks  and  that  natur¬ 
ally  may  start  the  loss  of  appetite  and 
shrink  in  flesh  and  milk.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  we  think  it  inadvisable  to  have  a 
heifer  nurse  her  calf  unless  the  calf  is 
to  remain  with  'the  dam  until  her  milk 
secretion  diminishes  and  drying  off  is 
done,  starting  eight  weeks  or  so  before 
her  next  calf  is  expected. 

Many  farmers  who  own  rough  pasture 
land,  in  little  valleys  and  in  woods  and 
low  places  find  it  profitable  to  keep  dual 
purpose  breed  cows,  such  as  those  of  the 
Red  Polled  breed,  and  let  them  raise 
their  calves,  as  we  have  suggested.  When 
the  average  dairy  farmer,  however,  wishes 
to  veal  a  calf  it  is  better  policy  for  him 
to  hand  feed  the  young  animal,  or  to  let 
it  nurse  a  “three  teated”  cow,  or  an 
adult  cow  that  is  somewhat  hard  to  milk, 
a  kicker,  or  not  yielding  a  large  mess  of 
milk,  in  the  pregnant  state. 

The  heifer  in  question  possibly  might 
begin  to  thrive  again  if  she  can  be  got 
to  nurse  another  young  calf,  but  if  that 
is  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  her 
generously.  If  not  so  fed,  whether  she 
nurses  a  calf  or  not,  the  loss  of  flesh 
may  continue  and  if  she  is  retained  until 
she  calves  again  she  may  give  an  un¬ 
profitable  yield  of  milk. 

Before  starting  the  belter  feeding  pro¬ 
cess,  however,  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
the  tuberculin  test  applied  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  Tuberculosis  sometimes 
causes  such  mysterious  loss  of  flesh  and 
that  is  usually  accompanied  by  lack  of 
appetite  and  shrink  in  milk  flow.  The 
test  is  harmless  to  an  unaffected  animal, 
but  is  reliable  as  a  means  of  detecing  the 
disease.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  certain 
way  of  detecting  it  and  there  is  no  profit 
in  retaining,  feeding  and  milking  an  af¬ 
fected  heifer  or  cow,  as  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  incurable. 

If  she  does  not  react  to  the  test  feed 
her  daily  10  lbs.  of  good  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  30  to  35  lbs.  of  sound  corn  silage 
or  roots  and  1  lb.  of  a  concentrate  ration 
for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  yieded  daily.  A 
suitable  mixture  or  concentrate  would  be 
equal  quantities  of  ground  barley  and 
oats  and  bran  if  silage  and  legume  hay 
are  fed,  or  ground  barley,  oats  and 
gluten  feed,  if  mixed  hay  is  fed  along 
with  silage.  With  mixed  hay  and  corn 
silage  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  each  of 
ground  corn,  ground  barley,  and  linseed 
meal,  with  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  will 
he  found  even  more  effective  as  a  con¬ 
centrate  feed.  A.  s.  A. 


-  --w*  i  .*«***" 


Alopecia  or  Falling  of  Hair 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  always  biting 
herself  and  switching  her  tail.  Her  hair 
all  comes  out  by  her  constant  licking.  She 
seems  to  be  healthy  and  all  right  other¬ 
wise.  I  cannot  find  any  lice  on  her. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  Q. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cows  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  a  mysterious  disease  of  the 
skin,  during  the  Winter  .  season,  that 
causes  hair  to  fall  out  in  patches  leav¬ 
ing  unsightly  bald  spots.  This  disease 
has  been  termed  alopecia  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate  and  specula¬ 
tion  ui>on  the  part  of  owners  and  veterin¬ 
arians.  The  exact  cause,  however,  has 
not  been  found,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
but  we  attribute  it,  as  a  rule,  to  some 

derangment  of  the  system  induced  by 
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Every  Day  You  Need 


IPESOniP, 


a. 


(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prerent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hoe  diseases. 

No.  185 — HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hoe  wallow. 

No.  161— POULTRY.  How  to  eet  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THERE'LL  Boon  bo  lots  o!  work 
to  do.  Are  your  horses  ready? 

Use  Gombault’a  Caustio  Balaam  for  Sprains, 
Spavin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflamation. 

Known  and  used  everywhere  for41  years.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  Won’t 
lesve  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Buy  it  today.  $1.50 
at  drug  stores  or. direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


GOMBAVLTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


FREE  Book— Saves  Horses 
and  Veterinary  Bills 

rpELLS  exactly  how  to  locate  and  treat  every  kind  of  lama- 
-L  ness.  96  pages  cram  full  of  definite,  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  helped  thousands  of  horse  owners.  Shows  how 
you  can  cureand  keepthehorse  working  while  being  treated. 
C  AVP  Tlia  HOP  The  economy  treatment  that  for 
OAVE.-ine-nUlVdE.81  years  has  been  curing  SPAV- 
IN,  Ringbone  (except  low) ,  Thoropin,  and  Shoulder.  Knee. 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease.  Over  405.000  satisfied 
users.  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY-BACK  Contract. 
Write  today  for  Book,  sample  guarantee  and  reliable  vet¬ 
erinary  advice — ail  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

TPADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6R(ree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boil).  BruUet.  Sore.,  Swelling),  Varicose  Vein). 
Allay)  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gitti  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mas) 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh . .  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts . 3.0 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture.  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

iiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiiiiiiiimimii! 
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Winter  feeding,  lack  of  succulent  and 
laxative  feed  and  restricted  exercise.  It 
seems  less  prevalent  when  cows  are  fed 
liberally  with  roots  or  corn  silage  and 
when  made  to  take  outdoor  exercise  daily, 
the  stable  also  being  kept  clean  and  so 
well  ventilated  that  the  temperature  does 
not  exceed  55  degrees  Fahr. 

Buckwheat,  in  any  form,  is  also  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause.  It  induces  the  well-known 
buckwheat  rash  in  animals  as  well  as 
people,  but  not  all  are  similarly  affected. 
There  seems  to  be  a  special  susceptibility 
in  some  people  and  some  animals  and  for 
these  buckwheat  should  be  withheld. 
That  would  be  advisable  in  the  case  in 
question  if  you  happen  to  be  feeding 
ground  buckwheat  or  buckwheat  bran. 
In  any  case  change  the  feed,  lessening 
heating  feed  such  as  corn,  and  increasing 
laxative  feed  such  as  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal,  roots  or  silage. 

If  Alfalfa  hay  is  the  sole  roughage  ra¬ 
tion,  it  would  also  be  well  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  ration  along  with  clover  or 
mixed  hay  and  bright  corn  stover  or 
bright  oat  hay. 

Give  the  cow  a  pound  dose  of  Glauber 
salt  in  three  pints  of  tepid  water  well 
sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses,  very 
slowly  and  carefully  as  a  drench  from  a 
long-necked  bottle.  If  you  have  not  had 
experience  in  giving  such  a  drench  have 
it  administered  by  an  expert.  Follow, 
if  necessary  with  a  tablespoonful  each 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  granular 
hyposulphite  of  soda  once  daily  in  the 
meal  feed  and  if  necessary  increase  to 
two  such  doses  a  day,  until  the  irritation 
subsides.  Treat  affected  spots  of  skin 
by  scrubbing  clean  with  soap  and  hot 
water  and  when  dry  rubbing  in  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  flower  of  sulphur,  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  eight 
parts  of  lanolin  (sheeps’  wool  fat).  Re¬ 
peat  the  application  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  or  oftener  if  the  irritation 
persists. 

In  any  sore  has  a  thick  scab  or  crust, 
ringworm  may  be  present,  and  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  crusts  it  would  be  better  to 
rub  strong  iodine  ointment  upon  and 
around  each  spot.  a.  s.  a. 

Death  of  Hen ;  Feeding  Pigs 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  what  was  the 
trouble  with  one  of  my  hens.  I  noticed 
her  hanging  around  the  nest  and  on  tak¬ 
ing  her  off  the  nest  and  holding  her  by 
the  feet  with  head  down  she  died  in¬ 
stantly.  Her  abdomen  was  swollen  much 
beyond  the  normal  size  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  about  a  quart  of  yellow  water 
poured  out ;  around  the  liver  was  quite 
a  little  brown  liquid.  Her  oviduct  looked 
shriveled  and  covered  with  something 
that  resembled  warts.  There  was  quite 
a  bit  of  loose  skin  around  her  gizzard 
and  it  looked  vari-eoldred.  Her  gizzard 
inside  looked  normal.  2.  I  would  like  a 
simple  ration  for  feeding  two  eight- 
months-old  pigs.  I  have  been  feeding 
cooked  vegetables,  flour  middlings  and 
corn  and  table  scraps,  some  milk.  I  am 
all  out  of  the  vegetables  but  have  plenty 
of  corn.  They  are  to  be  kept  until  next 
November.  s.  h.  r. 

1.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  case  of  this  hen  was. 

2.  Skim-milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods 

for  growing  pigs,  to  which  may  be  added 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
oats.  If  enough  skim-milk  is  not  to  be 
had,  a  mixed  grain  feed  of  32  lbs.  each 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  to  which  is  added  4  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
making  100  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  supplies 
the  needed  food  ingredients.  With  con¬ 
siderable  skim-milk,  the  oilmeal  may  be 
omitted.  Ground  grains  are  fed  as  slops, 
ear  corn  may  be  fed  in  addition  and,  as 
fattening  time  approaches,  corn  is  made 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  ration.  Where 
only  one  or  two  pigs  are  kept,  they  are 
usually  fed  such  household  food  wastes 
as  are  available,  to  which  sufficient  grain 
is  added  to  keep  them  growing,  and,  in 
the  Summer,  green  stuffs  are  given  to 
supplement  and  economize  in  grain.  Pas¬ 
ture  materially  helps  in  saving  feeding 
costs.  Young  pigs  should  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  them  fat.  M.  B.  D. 

Sour  Cream  Filling' 

I  use  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup 
sugar,  and  one  cup  hiekorynuts  rolled 
(not  chopped  very  fine).  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether,  stirring  very  often  as  it  sticks 
quickly,  till  the  consistency  of  any  cream 
filling.  Spread  between  any  layer  cake, 
with  lemon  flavoring.  I  think  this  flavor 
preferable  to  cinnamon,  which  is  used  by 
many.  mbs.  j.  v.  d. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Most  old  vegetables  are  ending  the  sea¬ 
son  lower.  The  competition  is  strong 
with  early  southern  truck.  There  is 
plently  of  old  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  and  celery.  Even  sweet  potatoes 
seem  to  have  been  not  a  very  short  crop 
after  all  and  they  are  selling  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Apple  prices  hold  firm  as 
a  rock.  Not  in  recent  years  have  so 
many  of  the  apple  growers  and  holders 
come  through  at  a  profit.  The  price  was 
fairly  good  nearly  everywhere.  The 
level  has  advanced  more  than  enough  to 
cover  loss  through  storage,  freezing,  rot, 
and  shrinkage,  w’hich  was  no  more  than 
ordinary  in  extent. 

POTATOES  LOWER 

As  usual  in  the  spring  after  a  big  crop, 
potatoes  are  lower.  Maine  stock  is  again 
the  cheapest  in  the  country.  At  30  cents 
a  bushel  it  is  about  half  the  price  of  a 
year  ago.  In  the  far  West  potatoes  are 
higher  than  in  Maine  and  even  higher 
than  they  were  in  Maine  last  season. 
This  is  owing  to  the  western  drought 
which  made  vegetables  scarce.  New 
potatoes  from  Cuba,  Bermuda,  and 
southern  Florida  sell  at  $12  a  barrel  in 
northern  cities  while  the  same  barrel  can 
be  filled  with  better  potatoes  from  the 
Aroostook  region  for  $2  to  $3.  New 
York  State  potatoes  are  kept  up  a  little 
because  of  nearer  markets  but  they  bring 
the  growers  considerably  less  than  50 
cents  a  bushel.  The  consumer  is  the  only 
happy  person.  He  has  his  fill  of  as  good 
potatoes  as  ever  were  grown  at  about 
cost.  At  least  the  potato  eating  habit 
has  been  encouraged  for  the  future  benefit 
of  producers. 

As  far  as  the  early  signs  go  not  so 
many  potatoes  will  be  grown  this  year. 
Reports  for  eight  southern  potato  sec¬ 
tions  indicate  the  growers  have  planted 
or  intended  to  plant  about  15  per  cent 
less  acreage  than  last  year.  There  will 
ibe  somewhat  less  competition  against 
old  potatoes,  but  the  main  point  is  that 
if  northern  acreage  is  reduced  by  any¬ 
thing  like  15  per  cent,  as  reported  for 
the  South,  a  different  kind  of  potato  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  in  sight  for  1925-26, 
not  only  in  area  but  also  in  production 
since  a  second  year  of  very  high  yield 
per  acre  seems  unlikely.  A  few  farmers 
will  change  their  minds  but  for  the  past 
three  years  the  early  reports  have  hit 
rather  closely  to  the  actual  plantings.  At 
least  there  is  nothing  thus  far  in  the 
present  situation  to  discourage  a  skilled 
potato  farmer  from  going  ahead  as  usual. 
Southern  potatoes  are  doing  well.  They 
were  set  back  by  the  February  freeze 
but  not  seriously. 

While  some  good  judges  of  the  onion 
market  say  that  the  old  crop  is  likely 
to  be  out  of  the  way  before  new  south¬ 
ern  onions  interfere  much  wTith  the  de¬ 
mand,  still  the  price  has  shown  a  slightly 
downward  tendency  in  a  few  eastern 
cities.  Shipments  show  increases.  No 
doubt  there  are  onions  enough.  Grow¬ 
ers  should  hope  the  season  will  end  with¬ 
out  a  break,  thus  leaving  the  dealers  in 
a  good  state  of  mind  to  buy  briskly  next 
fall.  The  price  for  good  stock  averages 
a  little  under  $2.90  per  100  pounds  in 
the  city  and  $2.60  at  country  shipping 
points. 

Holders  of  old  cabbage  in  storage  seem 
to  be  trying  to  rush  it  to  market  before 
the  big  Texas  crop  reaches  the  high  point 
which  it  usually  does  the  first  half  of 
April.  Supplies  are  heavy  both  from 
North  and  South  and  prices  tend  lower, 
running  at  $10  to  $12  per  ton  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  western  New  York 
and  in  Texas,  the  two  main  sources  of 
the  Spring  supply.  Low  prices  probably 
will  continue  the  rest  of  the  old  cabbage 
season.  After  that  Texas  and  Florida 
cabbage  will  continue  active  in  April  and 
the  Carolinas  will  ship  heavily  in  May, 
which  is  the  big  month  for  southern  cab¬ 
bage.  Many  city  markets  actually  take 
more  cars  of  cabbage  in  Spring  than  in 
the  Fall. 

Texas  used  to  be  known  as  the  wildest 
and  wooliest.  Now.  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  Lone  Star  State  is  a  tame  little 
Spring  garden  of  onions,  cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes,  spinach,  and  the  rest,  but  with 
plenty  of  room  left  for  corn,  cotton,  and 
cattle,  as  before.  A  State  which  grows 
13,000  acres  of  a  crop  like  spinach  or 
cabbage  is  something  new  in  gardening, 
although  California  does  such  things  with 
lettuce  and  cantaloupes. 

On  the  whole,  the  South  has  planted 
more  truck  than  last  season,  reducing 
somewhat  in  early  potatoes  and  onions 
but  increasing  in  cabbage,  carrots,  beets 
and  miscellaneous  vegetables.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  California  lettuce  caused  an  up¬ 
turn  in  prices  during  February  and 
helped  northern  hothouse  producers  a 
little.  G.  B.  F. 


The  Useful  Rubber  Sponge 

I  find  a  rubber  sponge,  it  need  not  be 
a  new  one,  an  invaluable  aid  about  the 
house.  One  is  always  at  hand  beside 
the  kitchen  washbowl  in  case  of  a  spill 
of  any  kind,  as  it  “cleans  up”  instantly, 
whereas  dry  cloths  are  often  provokingly 
non-  -absorbent.  For  washing  large 
leaved  plants,  cleaning  corners  about 
windows  and  stairs,  and  dusting  the 
iron-work  of  the  sewing  machine,  it  is 
excellent,  and  a  rinse  in  warm  suds 
leaves  it  spotless,  where  a  cloth  would 
be  stained  and  grimy.  These  sponges  can 
be  bought  at  the  “five  and  ten.”  R.  F.  D. 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 


on  the  job  means  that  you  are 
building  in  the  most  substantial, 
economical  and  permanent  way. 

For  a  bag  of  ALPHA  binds  se¬ 
veral  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  twice 
as  much  stone  or  gravel  into  a 
cast  stone  ”  improvement  that 
grows  stronger  with  the  years — 
never  rusts,  rots,  burns  or  re¬ 
quires  painting. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
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SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wand- 

fire- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


IN  DE-STRUC-TO 

-AfETALSUA. 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
(shrink 
troubles 
Galvan¬ 
ized 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 

EW.R0SS  and  sVLoCO. 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


,0Vsis  IM^i;U*a  iik 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run-  < 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Copper-Steel  ^  WLm  For  Culverts,  Tanks, 
Flumes,  Gutters,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-KeystoneCopper  Steel  galvanizedgives 
unequaled  service,  above  or  below  the  ground. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  Quality  galvanized  product  manufactured.  When 
Copper  Steel  is  used  it  assures  maximum  rust-resistance.  Time  and 
weather  prove  it  lasts  longest.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Key- 
BTONE  quality  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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fjUMADINE  FAR# 
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Mlxter  May  Princess 
134204 — Grand 
Champion  Eastern 
States  Expo.,  1924 
Grand  Champion 
Nat.  D’ry  Show,  1934 


Shorewood  Resolute 
71989— Grand 
Champion  Eastern 
States  Expo.,  1924 
Grand  Champion 
Nat.  Dr’y  Show.1924 


Emmadine  Farm  Wins  in  1924 

1.  28  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair.  3.  Both  Grand  Champions  at 

2.  42  prizes  at  Eastern  States  Expo-  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
sition,  losing  only  one  first.  4*  In  making  world’s  production  records. 

EMMADINE  FARM  becomes  world  renowned  through  its  endowment  by  Mr.  Penny,  which 
makes  it  a  perpetual  breeding  establishment  and  outstanding  Guernsey  Farm. 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

Mr.  Dodge,  who  achieved  reputation  and  distinction  during  his  many  years  of  successful 
management  of  that  great  Jersey  breeding  establishment,  HOOD  FARM,  where  so  many 
great  records  were  made  under  his  supervision,  continues  to  find  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
the  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  source  of  carbohydrate  for  the  milking  herd,  the  dry 
stock,  and  the  young,  growing  stock  at  Emmadine  Farm. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“It  will  interest  you,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  we  are  large  feeders  of  Sugared  Schmacher  Feed, 
making  it  the  base  of  our  dairy  ration  and  fitting  ration.  This  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
feeders  and  fitters  because  of  the  record  our  herd  made  in  1924.  We  won  Grand  Champion  Bull 
and  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Show.  We  have 
had  26  cows  finish  A.  R.  records  here  on  the  farm,  averaging  11,461  lbs.  milk,  588.67  lbs.  fat.” 

Yours  very  truly,  EMMADINE  FARM,  (Signed),  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

What  better  evidence  can  be  presented  to  you  of  the  economic  value  of  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed?  Give  it  a  trial — your  dealer  can  supply  you;  if  not,  write  us. 
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The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany  pepussi  CMc^p!s.a.  (gV 


Riverside  “Tire  s 


and 

Tubes 


Read  what  the  users  say 

Does  a  Riverside  Cord  last  as  long  as  any  tire?  Is  it  as 
good  a  tire  as  any  tire  made?  Is  it  as  well  made  as  a 
tire  can  be  made?  Tens  of  thousands  of  users  of  Riverside 
tires  answer  enthusiastically — “Yes!” 

Just  forget  that  our  prices  are  low.  Compare  quality, 
service,  mileage — tire  for  tire,  and  Riverside  Cords  stand 
equal  to  the  best.  There  is  a  big  saving  in  price— and 
the  quality,  mileage,  service  is  all  that  you  get  in  any  tire. 

How  our  low  prices  are  made 

Riverside  tires  cost  as  much  as  other  tires  to  make. 
You  pay  as  much  for  fabric,  rubber  and  labor.  But  you 
pay  less  profit.  That  is  why  Riverside  prices  are  so  much 
less.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in  the  world.  We 
sell  5,000  to  6,000  tires  per  day.  Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  the  best  factories — on  our  specifications,  under  our 
supervision.  We  know  their  quality. 

Greater  Protection  against  Skidding 
Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and  extra  thick 
side  studs  and  the  husky  ribs  of  Riverside  Cords 
grab  the  slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  safest  tire,  the  most 
satisfactory  tire  and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  53-years  Ward’s  have  sold  “Quality”  goods 
only — with  a  definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.  is 
beyond  question.  You  can  not  buy 
a  tire  with  a  better  guarantee. 


‘  ‘  A  pair  of  Riverside  Cord3 
have  already  given  me  one 
year’s  service  on  rough 
mountain  roads,  and  they 
have  never  been  off  my  car. 
You  can’t  beat  Riversides 
for  good  road  service.” 

James  A.  Kipe, 

Cascade,  Maryland 


“The  Riverside  Cords  I 
bought  last  Summer  show 
very  little  wear.  High- 
priced  tires  put  on  my  car 
at  the  same  time  are  all 
gone.  I  tell  my  friends  t« 
use  Riversides  and  getl 
their  money’s  worth.” 

Chas.  F.  Poor, 

Danvers,  Mass. 


“A  Riverside  Cord  on  my 
Buick,  with  your  heavy 
duty  tube,  has  run  15 
months,  in  use  every  day, 
and  it  still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  put  in  15  months 
ago.  ‘That’s  going  some’.” 

D.  S.  Robbins  , 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Me*. 


Chicago 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Apples  and  Cows 

“Is  it  advisable  to  combine  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  apples  and  the  keeping  of  cows  on 
the  same  farm t” 

An  educated  man  in  these  days  has 
many  advantages  over  other  men  even  In 
farming.  He  must  be  trained  to  think 
and  to  solve  questions  for  himself.  What 
kinds  of  farming  are  most  suitable  and 
profitable  to  his  particular  locality  and 
to  his  individual  disposition,  must  first  be 
decided,  for  a  man  who  dislikes  taking 
care  of  cows,  or  who  looks  upon  apple 
growing  as  simply  something  to  make 
money  from,  will  seldom  succeed  in  either 
dairying  or  fruit  growing.  To  achieve 
success  he  must  be  suited  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,  or  in  other  words  he  must  love  his 
work.  Then,  too,  the  great  mass  of  agri¬ 
cultural  advice,  both  written  and  oral, 
now  available  for  farmers,  must  be  sifted, 
and  sifted  by  a  trained  mind,  or  trouble 
and  loss  will  ensue.  He  must  decide  what 
will  apply  in  his  case,  or  w’hat  must  be 
rejected  under  his  circumstances,  and  be 
able  to  solve  other  problems  in  bis  daily 
work  as  they  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

The  hired  labor  question  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  problem  in  discussing  this 
subject  of  combining  fruit  growing  and 
dairying  together,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  past  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  giving  up  farming  has  been  the  lack 
of  good  labor  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
So  important  is  this  labor  problem  that 
it  can  be  put  in  this  way  :  What  kinds  of 
farming  can  I  go  into  that  wrill  pay  to 
employ  the  best  labor  to  board  themselves 
throughout  the  year?  And  where  it  suits 
locality  and  farmer  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  apples  and  cows,  so  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  easiest  way  for  me  to  discuss 
this  question  will  be  simply  to  give  my 
experience  and  how  I  have  solved  my 
labor  problem. 

Both  apple  growing  and  dairying  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  labor.  The  problem  then 
is,  will  these  both  dovetail  in  together, 
or  do  they  seriously  conflict  and  make  for 
loss?  The  size  and  cropping  of  the  farm 
should  determine  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired,  so  each  farmer  must  decide  this 
for  himself.  My  farm  area  is  30  acres  of 
bearing  orchard,  30  acres  of  dyke  land, 
and  30  acres  of  pasture,  with  10  cows, 
dairy  heifers  and  pigs.  For  that  sized 
farm  the  owner,  who  is  over  00  years  of 
age,  employs  two  men  the  year  round 
and  four  extra  men  for  six  weeks  apple 
picking.  The  two  regular  men  are  each 
supplied  with  a  comfortable  house  equip¬ 
ped  with  water  and  sink,  sewerage  in  each 
house,  at  a  rental  each  of  $54  per  year. 
Ten  and  a  half  hours  constitute  the  day’s 
work.  The  usual  routine  is  for  each  man 
to  take  care  of  his  own  team  and  help 
with  the  milking  and  feeding  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  the  owner  looks  after 
the  rest.  This  usually  takes  the  men 
from  1*4  hours  in  the  'Summer  to  2*£ 
hours  in  the  Winter,  thus  reducing  their 
day  in  the  orchard  or  farm  to  nine  hours 
per  day.  We  further  find  from  our  farm 
records  how  this  labor  works  out  between 
the  apple  crop  and  the  farm  feeds  grown 
for  the  cows.  Commencing  at  April,  the 
(first  of  our  year,  the  apple  work  for  that 
month  is  hauling  off  limbs,  hauling  and 
spreading  manure  and  plowing  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  while  the 
other  work  is  chiefly  preparing  the  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  house.  During  May  and 
June  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  the 
men  and  teams  are  cultivating,  spraying 
and  sowing  cover  crops  in  the  orchards, 
the  other  third  in  sowing  and  cultivating 
the  field  crops,  such  as  oats,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  roots.  During  July  and 
August  there  is  practically  no  orchard 
work,  and  the  labor  is  employed  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  hay  and  grain  crops.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  are  the  busy  months 
for  picking  and  storing  the  apples,  the 
four  extra  men  being  employed  during  six 
weeks  of  this  time.  Four-fifths  of  this 
labor  (September  and  October)  is  charged 
to  the  apples,  while  the  other  fifth  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  harvesting  the  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  and  buckwheat.  In  November  about 
one-third  of  the  labor  is  employed  in 
hauling  manure  to  the  orchards  and 
plowing  it  in,  while  the  other  two-thirds 
is  for  harvesting  roots  and  Fall  plowing 
for  oats.  Even  during  the  Winter  months, 
December,  January,  February  and  March, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  there  ia 
still  work  at  the  apple  crop.  This  work 
is  finishing  hauling  apples  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  pruning,  and  hauling  and  spread¬ 
ing  manure.  Every  tree  in  the  30  acres 
gets  its  annual  dressing  of  barn  manure, 
and  the  aim  is  by  the  first  of  April  to 
have  all  the  manure  made  during  the 
Winter  hauled  out  and  spread.  Other 
Winter  work  is  a  little  logging  to  make 
enough  lumber  to  repair  the  buildings 
and  farm  bridges,  enough  wood  is  cut  to 
supply  the  house  during  the  year,  an  ice¬ 
house  is  filled  with  ice,  and  salt  hay  is 
hauled  from  the  marsh  staddles.  During 
stormy  weather,  apples  and  potatoes  are 
picked  over,  and  in  the  apple  room,  with 
oil  stoves  for  heaters,  harnesses  are 
cleaned  and  oiled,  and  implements  and 
machinery  painted  and  repaired. 

(So  much  for  the  labor  side ;  there  is 
also  an  income  or  credit  side  which  works 
both  ways  between  apples  and  cows. 

The  orchard  supplies  all  the  green  feed 
the  cows  require,  two  feeds  per  day  from 
June  25  to  September  5.  My  practice 
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is  to  sow  some  of  my  earliest  land  with 
oats,  vetch  and  peas,  or  simply  oats  in 
alternate  spaces,  leaving  the  other  spaces 
fallow  for  further  cultivation,  and  then 
sowing  these  later  with  buckwheat  to  be 
cut  for  the  cows  during  August.  The 
next  year  the  oats  and  buckwheat  spaces 
are  reversed.  This  method  gives  more 
cultivation  to  every  tree.  Every  acre  not 
required  for  soiling  the  cows  is  sown  with 
buckwheat  either  for  hens  and  chickens, 
or  where  distant  from  the  buildings,  to 
be  harvested  and  ground,  helping  to  sup¬ 
ply  part  of  the  cows  or  pigs  meal  ration 
for  the  Winter. 

On  the  other  side  the  cows  supply  all 
the  fertilizer  for  the  orchards,  no  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  being  used.  An  annual 
dressing  of  five  loads  per  acre  being  giv¬ 
en.  This  works  out  as  follows :  Five 
tons  of  barn  manure  is  equal  to  50  lbs 
nitrogen,  22c  lb.,  $11.00;  25  lbs.  phos¬ 
phorus,  TV^c  lb.,  $1.87 ;  50  lbs.  potash, 
5c  lb.,  $2.50;  total  $15.37.  This  is  about 
in  equality  with  what  is  generally  used 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  600  lbs.  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  equals  200  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda,  22c  lb.,  $6.60 ;  300  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  slag,  7%c  lb.,  $3.60;  100  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash,  5c  lb.,  $2.50.  This 
is  equal  to  30  lbs.  nitrogen,  22c  lb.,  $6.60 ; 
49  lbs.  phosphorus,  7 y2c  l'b.,  $3.60;  50 
lbs.  potash,  5c  lb.,  $2.50;  total,  $12.70. 

The  barn  manure  is  charged  to  the  ap¬ 
ples  at  $3  per  load,  and  considering  the 
value  of  the  humus  in  addition  to  the 
plant  food  it  supplies  is  good  value,  in¬ 
deed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  say  how 
much  profit  I  make  from  the  apples  or 
from  the  cows,  which  pay  their  own  way 
without  help  from  the  apples.  This  prof¬ 
it  question  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
farmer.  But  this  I  will  say,  provided 
a  man  likes  the  growing  of  apples  and 
the  care  of  cows,  they  can  be  so  made 
to  work  together  throughout  the  year  as 
io  provide  the  largest  income,  the  stead¬ 
iest  employment  and  the  most  contented 
and  happiest  life  which  a  farmer  can  live. 

Nova  Scotia.  john  donaldson. 


Frozen  Clay  Floor  in  Stable 

Owing  to  my  farm  barn  and  stables 
being  burnt  to  the  ground  last  Fall  I  built 
a  new  horse  barn  to  accommodate  40 
horses  in  box  stalls.  This  work  was  done 
in  cold  weather,  and  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  a  fill  of  3  ft.  of  frozen  clay, 
which  is  what  the  floor  of  the  whole 
stable  is.  Now  I  want  to  move  in,  but 
am  afraid  on  account  of  dampness.  How 
can  I  overcome  this?  The  stables  are 
double  row  of  box  stalls  with  10-ft.  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  middle.  One  story  high, 
no  loft,  roof  sealed  and  shingled,  no  ven¬ 
tilators  so  far.  Will  2  ft.  of  hot  horse 
manure  in  a  stall  draw  out  the  frost? 
It  is  .not.  very  practicable  to  put  in  a  lot 
of  stoves.  D.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  evidently  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  you,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
any  solution  of  your  difficulty  will  have 
to  be  more  or  less  theoretical  until  you 
have  tried  it  out.  If  your  horses  do  not 
have  to  stand  upon  this  filled  part  of  the 
floor,  I  do  not  see  that  you  will  need  to 
worry  over  its  presence  as  it  will  dry  out 
in  time  without  further  attention.  There 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  no  moisture  arising 
from  it  that  the  ordinary  ventilation  of 
your  stable  will  not  take  care  of.  You 
may  ventilate  this  stable  by  arranging 
the  window  sashes  upon  two  sides  to  drop 
back  at  the  tops  for  a  short  distance  in¬ 
to  the  building  and  by  closing  the  side 
openings  thus  made  with  V-shaped 
boards  cut  to  fit  against  the  side  rails 
of  the  sashes.  This  forces  entering  air  to 
take  an  upward  turn  and  avoids  direct 
drafts  upon  animals  within.  It  is  a 
method  used  in  cattle  stables  and  poultry 
buildings.  Windows  upon  one  side  or  the 
other  may  be  thus  opened  at  the  top  as 
wind  and  weather  conditions  require. 
If  sashes  are  double,  only  the  upper  sash 
need  be  made  movable  in  this  way. 

If,  however,  you  are  obliged  to  use 
this  filled  part  for  horses,  I  can  only 
suggest  covering  it  well  with  coarse, 
strawy  manure  and,  over  that,  dry  straw. 
This  will  pack  down  under  the  tramping 
of  the  animals  and  I  think  will  remain 
sufficiently  dry  for  health  and  comfort, 
horse  manure  being  a  good  absorbent. 
Only  a  trial  of  the  plan  will  demonstrate 
its  feasibileness,  and  I  offer  it,  not  as  a 
demonstrated  solution  but  one  that  seems 
to  me  practicable.  It  will  require,  of 
course,  the  use  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  straw  or  coarse  hay,  but  I  presume 
that  these  are  available.  M.  .B.  D. 


Treatment  When  De- 
comfoing 

Referring  to  inquirer  who  lost  some 
cockerels  from  decombing,  would  suggest 
that  he  does  the  operation  in  the  late 
Fall,  as  described  in  my  first  article. 
Use  bisulphate  of  iron  with  absorbent 
cotton  to  prevent  bleeding,  instead  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  which  may  blind  the 
bird,  and  in  case  of  heavy  bleeding,  cut 
the  wattles  off  a  few  days  later.  Any 
chicken  that  has  lost  blood  through 
fighting  or  othex-wise,  is  likely  to  freeze 
to  death  on  the  roost  and  this  happened 
to  the  dubbed  roosters.  c.  k.  cramers. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

—  '  •  -  OJ  Oi  '  IfLi  t*  j  ■  ' 


Feed  the 

Fields 


DON’T  waste  manure  by  dumping  it 
on  your  fields  or  scattering  it  in 
large  clods.  Distribute  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles.  Otherwise  you  will  not  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  this  wonderful  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Every  farmer  knows  that  manure 
when  properly  applied  is  the  best  food 
for  restoring  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil.  Why  not  feed  your 
fields  by  using  a  good  manure  spreader? 
Big  profits  result  from  the  use  of 


Spreader 


It  does  a  perfect  job  of  distribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure  and  spreads  it  as  widely  and  evenly  as 
laying  down  a  carpet  and  can  be  used  for  top  dressing  so  the  crop  will  have  full  benefit  of  the  fertilizer  and  not  be 
injured  by  heavy  clods. 

The  New  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  40-A  is  the  lightest  draft,  least  complicated  and  simplest  to  operate  of  any 
machine  of  its  kind.  A  two-horse  spreader.  It  has  a  strong  and  positive  feed;  does  not  choke;  free  from  cog  gearings;  great 
quantity  range;  works  equally  well  on  hillsides  and  level  ground;  a  manure  spreader  of  Superior  quality.  Write  for  full  details. 


SUPERIOR 
CORN  PLANTER 


BUCKEYE 

CULTIVATORS 


IKE  all  Superior  machines 
this  Corn  Planter  is  ruggedly 
well  built,  extremely  simple  and 
exceptionally  accurate.  No  feed 
rod  clutches  to  get  out  of  order.  Either  flat  drop 
or  edge  drop  plates  can  be  used  without  changing 
hoppers — and  as  plates  are  moving  steadily  at  all 
times  almost  perfect  filling  of  cells  is  assured. 
Row  adjustment  28  to  48  inches — two-inch  spacings.  Double 
marker.  Instantly  adjusted  for  drilling.  Special  plates  can 
be  furnished  for  planting  Beans,  Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Beet  Seed,  etc.  Write  today  for  full  details  of  this  truly 
SUPERIOR  Planter. 


PLANT  with  Superior — and  culti¬ 
vate  with  Buckeye.  It’s  the 
direct  route  to  better  crops  and  bigger 
profits.  Buckeye  Cultivation  means 
easier  work  and  best  possible  results 
— always..  These  highest-quality  implements  are  remark¬ 
able  for  simplicity  of  operation,  lightness  of  draft,  balance 
and  flexibility.  And  like  all  products  of  the  Superior  plant, 
they  are  sturdily  built  of  finest  materials — to  give  long 
years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes 
both  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  One  and  Two-Row 
— and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  machines.  Write  for  the 
Buckeye  facts  in  full. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING=MACHINE,  COMPANY,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  Street.  SPRINGFIE.LD,  OHIO 


Check 
Items 
In  Which 
You 
Are 

Interested 


Grain  Drills 

Alfalfa  Drills 

Beet  &  Bean  Drills 

Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 

Corn  Planters 

Potato  Planters 

Lime  Sowers 

Buckeye  Cultivators 

Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreaders 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
418  Monroe  Street.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  cover¬ 
ing  machines  checked. 

Name _ 


1 


Address 


NOTE:  Complete  Buckeye  Line  in¬ 
cludes  one  and  two-row,  horse  and 
tractor,  walking  and  riding  cultivators. 


Mail 
Coupon 
or  Letter 
for  Full 
Informa¬ 
tion 


i 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
A  Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 

Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions,^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
W  Wwit  e  .  .  ci  ,  -  cloaed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

Ben^d,  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
one  throw  of  the  leva-.  Cow  stop*  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it  s  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  You. 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  ter  catalog  showing  compute  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TOD  a  Y,  Wert  Bend  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wi».  Syracuse,,  N.  V.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


Collar  Boils 


We  want  Corona  Wool  Fat  healing  compound 
to  prove  its  own  merit  on  how  quickly  it  heals 
collar  boils,  galls,  split  hoofs,  mud  fever,  sore 
teats,  caked  udder  and  every  flesh  wound  on 
man  or  beast  without  blister  or  smarting.  So 
that  you  can  be  your  own  judge  let  us  send  you  a  big 
Corona  Sample  for  only  10c.  Send  for 
it  today .  A  real  time-tested  rem-^ 
edy  for  household  and  farm. 

Regular  size  at  drug  stores  j" 
or  by  mail  65e  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  lo  Kenton,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a' 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical.  \ 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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UNE-  CONVERSE  BIG 


‘RatS 


Shod* 


Comfortable  because  it  fits.  Satis¬ 
factory  because  it  wears.  Wears 
and  fits  better  because  made  on  our 
“Foot-shape”  last. 

No  shucking  up  and  down  at  the  heel  with 
‘Ruff  Shod.’  No  break  at  instep.  The 
heavy  White  Tire  Sole  with  wide  exten¬ 
sion  prevents  snagged  or  chafed  uppers. 
Money  spent  for  ‘Ruff  Shod’  boots  is 
real  economy  because  they  wear  A 
longer!  Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  M 
k  insist  on  ‘Ruff  Shod’.  JfF 


RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR 


Imitation*  Every¬ 
where.  But  yoa 
can  tell  the  gen¬ 
uine  by  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big  “C”  on  the 
White  Tire  Sole . 


Ask  Your 
Dealer 


Find  out,  also,  about  other  Big  “C”  leaders, 
the  “Nebraska”  all  rubber  overshoe  and  the 
“Water*hed”cloth  top  overshoe.  Rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  the  women  folks  and  youngsters,  too.  All 
made  by  Converse  and  there  isn’t  any  better. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  complete  line  he  can 
quickly  get  what  you  want  from  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give  your  dealer's  name . 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


‘Caboose* 

World* s  Best  Work  Rubber 

A  reputation  earned  by  performance.  No  work  too 
heavy  —  no  going  too  rough  for  this  famous  rubber. 
And  just  try  to  wear  them  out.  Slips  on  easily— fits 
perfectly.  Four  ply  laminated  upper  and  extra  tough 
sole.  ‘Caboose’  wears  longest  and  that  means  money 
saved!  Look  for  the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big  ‘C’ 
on  the  White  Tire  Sole. 

Factory— MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Hog,  Poultry  &  Field  Fence 
at  America's  Lowest  Prices 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
saving.  A  timely  purchase  from  one  of 
America's  leading  fencing  factories  brought  us 
a  large  quantity  at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  markets.  All  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from. 

Buy  Liberally  NOW! 

No.  HC -104.  This  bargain  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  now  ready 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  ins.  high  made  with  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires — 12J4  line  and  vertical 
stay  wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  or  26 
ins.  high.  Special  sale  price,  09^ 

Ask  for  complete  illustrated  bargain 
fencing  list  No.  HC-OOO 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

No.  HC-108.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts 
four  ft.  long,  each _ _ _ _ _ _  "r 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

No.  HC-112.  New  Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  penny.  Special  Cl  QC 
price  of  100  pound  keg _ _ _ 

Dept.  HC-  37 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

)fth  and ’Iron.  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CASH  III  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAT  TIIK  KREIOIIT.  Write  tor  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


E-B  HayTools  Save  Your  Profits 

Hay  time  comes  at  the  busiest  season.You  must  make  hay  when  weather 
is  right  —  and  rush  the  job.  You  can’t  afford  to  take  a  chance  with  worn 
hay  tools.  E-B  HayTools  are  dependable  and  enable  you  to  put  up  hay 
quickly.  The  time  and  labor  saved  soon  pay  for  them. 

E.  B.  Osborne  Mower — A  simple,  durable,  internal  gear  machine  that 
excels  for  long  service.  Frame  is  one  piece.  Low  crank  head  reduces  wear 
on  knives  and  cutting  parts.  Flexible  cutter  bar  easily  raised  or  lowered. 

The  E-B  Osborne  Self  Dump  Rake  is  light,  strong  and  easily  operated.  Curved  teeth 
lift  and  carry  the  hay.  All  parts,  except  pole,  are  steel  or  malleable.  The  E-B  Side  De¬ 
livery  Rake  and  Tedder  can  be  operated  either  as  a  rake  or  tedder  by  shifting  a  lever. 
Does  not  chatter  leaves. 

E-B  LOADERS — The  E-B  Gearless  Loader  is  strictly  a  one-man  machine  without 
slats,  ropes,  or  chains.  Long,  slow  sweep  does  not  shatter  leaves.  The  E-B  Cylinder 
Loader  will  rake  clean  from  swath  or  double  windrow.  Front  frame  is  carried  on  24- 
inch  wheels.  A  well-built,  sturdy  loader. 

Get  our  FREE  circular  telling  all  about  E-B  Hay 
Tools.  And  remember  —  whatever  farm  machine 
you  need  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line 


Business  Founded  1852 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

(incorporated)  . 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.. Rockford.  Illinois. 
Without  obligating  me,  send  me  free  circulars  describing 
□  Mower  □  Rake  □  Loaders 


Sunspots  and  Cold 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  period  of  several  years 
during  which,  owing  to  sunspots,  the 
earth  is  not  receiving  a  normal  amount 
of  solar  heat ;  that  the  temperature  of 
the  oceans  is  below  normal,  and  therefore 
we  are  due  to  have  a  number  of  cold, 
backward  seasons.  Is  this  true,  and 
would  it  be  well  to  plan  the  season’s 
crops  accordingly?  F.  w.  p. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  several  months  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun  was  a  little  less 
than  the  average,  but  it  is  now  up  to 
the  average  again.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  measurable  changes  in  the  ocean 
temperature,  nor  has  the  weather  for  the 
last  year  or  two  been  abnormal.  Finally, 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  weather 
of  the  coining  year  to  he  abnormal.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  now  predict  at  all  con¬ 
fidently  what  the  nature  of  the  coming 
seasons  will  be.  c.  f.  marvin, 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
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I  am  also  interested  in 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farm  Wife’s  Protest 

Every  little  while  some  magazine  writer 
has  an  article  upon  the  “poor,  over-- 
worked,  down-trodden  farmer’s  wife,”' 
said  article  based  upon  an  “investigation”- 
of  the  farm  kitchens.  I,  for  one,  pro¬ 
test.  I  do  not  know  by  what  anthority, 
nor  by  whose  desire,  are  our  kitchens 
“investigated”  and  exploited  before  the 
public.  These  writers  cannot  realize  or 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  their  viewpoint 
may  be,  and  more  often  is,  totally  un¬ 
adapted  to  my  needs  and  environment. 

Their  attitude  takes  for  granted  our 
“benighted  ignorance”  of  our  “deplorable” 
condition  ;  and  proceed  to  “show  us  up” 
as  they  see  us.  Why  do  they  not  write 
up  the  “hard-working  wife”  of  the  city 
laboring  man ;  her  “narrow”  surround¬ 
ings,  and  privations,  and  struggle  against 
financial  odds?  Of  course,  we  farm 
women  work  hard;  but  I  believe  our  work 
is  no  more  wearing  on  the  constitution 
nor  deadening  to  the  intellect,  than  to 
dawdle  around  a  city  flat,  go  through  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  bargain-counter 
rushes  or  the  excitation  of  the  movies  of 
the  woman  who  is  blessed  with  all  the 
desirable  “conveniences.”  We  are  not 
“poor,”  physically  nor  mentally.  I  defy 
anyone  to  find  a  class  of  woman  with 
more  “pep,”  better  general  health,  and 
greater  avoirdupois  than  farm  women.  In 
these  days,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  single 
farming  community  so  far  out  of  the 
world  of  affairs  as  to  suffer  mental  stag¬ 
nation  or  brain  atrophy. 

It  is  also  a  favorite  argument  with 
these  writers  to  hold  up  that  old  rag- 
hahv  scarecrow  of  the  preponderance  of 
insanity  among  farm  women.  And  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  .that  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  have  proved  it  time  and  again  to 
be  utterly  false. 

We  farm  women  drive  the  family  auto. 
Many  of  us  use  a  joint  checking  account 
with  our  husbands ;  we  have  a  personal 
income  from  chickens,  butter,  etc.  We 
turn  out  as  many  teachers,  artisans,  col¬ 
lege  students  and  brainy  boys  and  girls 
as  any  other  class.  Our  lives  are  “nar¬ 
row,”  hut  thank  God,  they  are  bounded 
by  His  horizon ;  the  fruits  of  our  joint 
labors  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  we  make  life  fuller  and 
richer  for  those — tillers  of  the  soil — who 
shall  come  after  us. 

We  are  not  so  benighted  that  we  do 
not  wish  for,  and  could  appreciate,  those 
‘conveniences”  these  investigators  tell  us 
we  must  have.  But  when  a  hailstorm 
destroys  $500  worth  of  oats  iu  an  hour — - 
oats  ready  to  cut — and  there  is  a  barn 
full  of  stock  to  feed,  we  give  up  without 
a  whimper  the  new  washing  machine,  and 
help  the  farmer-man  smile  over  his  loss. 

There  is  probably  no  business  in  which 
there  is  the  mutual  dependence,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  as  between  the  farmer 
and  the  farm-wife.  In  no  other  field  of 
labor  are  the  “home  fires  kept  burning” 
more  steadily  and  brighter  than  in  the 
farm  home. 

“Early  to  rise”  and  hard  labor  means 
“early  to  bed,”  and  evenings  spent  beside 
the  home  hearth  instead  of  the  hectic 
chase  for  outside  diversions.  Our  lot 
may  be  “poor”  in  the  things  city  people 
call  essentials,  but  perhaps  we  have  com¬ 
pensations  that  far  outweigh  our  “priva¬ 
tions.”  FRANCES  GILBERT  INGERSOIX. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ailing  Cow;  Impaction 

Can  you  advise  me  about  a  sick  cow? 
She  is  owned  by  my  neighbor  who  called 
roe  in  to  see  what  I  could  do.  The  cow 
is  about  eight  years  old  and  dropped  a 
calf  a  few  weeks  ago.  Lately  they  fed 
some  beets  and  potatoes.  Yesterday  she 
stopped  eating  altogether.  The  cow 
stands  with  her  head  arched  towards  the 
left  side.  Tries  constantly  to  reach  some 
spot  further  back  but  ends  up  by  licking 
her  shoulder.  She  has  no  fever.  The 
eye  is  dim,  and  she  is  drooling  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  No  change  in  the  pulse. 
No  swellings  or  signs  of  bloat.  No 
bruises  on  the  body.  No  change  in  feed 
except  as  noted  above.  Regular  feed  is 
coarse  hay  and  hominy  chops.  I  did  not 
notice  any  other  symptoms.  We  have 
given  Epsom  salt.  That  seemed  to  help 
some.  F.  H.  A. 

Rhode  Island. 

In  a  case  such  as  you  describe  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  should  at  once  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  serious  complications  may  then 
be  avoided  and  treatment  given  later,  or 
after  erroneous  treatment  has  been  given, 
may  fail  to  save  life.  It  seems  probable 
to  us  that  the  cow  was  affected  with  im¬ 
paction  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  at  the 
time  you  wrote.  You  do  not  mention 
the  state  of  the  bowels.  In  impaction 
feces  are  withheld,  or  are  very  scant  in 
amount  or  voided  in  hard,  dry  or  slimy 
balls.  Sometimes  the  feces  are  pale  in 
color  and  the  slight  passages,  after  strain¬ 
ing,  may  be  accompanied  by  long  strings 
of  mucus. 

It  is  no  longer  the  practice  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  veterinarian  to  give  the  cow  huge 
doses  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  when  he 
finds  that  impaction  is  present.  It  is 
now  considered  much  better  practice  to 
give  the  cow  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica, 
in  doses  of  %  to  1  dram,  at  intervals  of 
3,  4  or  6  hours,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack. 

This  stimulant  of  the  muscle  action  of 
the  bowels  and  stomachs,  etc-.,  may  be 
given  in  strong  coffee  and  by  some  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  dram  doses  of  salol. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  to  give 
15  grains  each,  or  thereabout  of  barium 
ehlorid  and  tartar  emetic  in  a  little 
water,  at  similar  intervals,  and  until 
belching  of  gas  is  noted  or  the  cow  starts 
to  chew  her  cud  or  evidences  muscular 
activity  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Nux  is  the  safer  medicine  to  use.  When 
it  has  caused  the  muscular  action  men¬ 
tioned  a  pound  dose  of  castor  oil  is  at 
once  given,  shaken  up  in  milk.  At  the 
same  time  rectal  injections  of  warm 
water  and  glycerin,  given  every  3  or  4 
hours,  may  help  to  bring  about  activity 
of  the  bowels.  The  nux  is  best  given  in 
warm  flaxseed  tea,  or  in  thin  gruel,  ..£ 
the  cow  is  weak. 

All  feed  should  be  withheld,  but  the 
cow  may  be  allowed  all  the  tepid  water 
she  cares  to  drina.  Persistent  massage 
of  the  abdomen  is  considered  beneficial  by 
some  paractitioners  and  owners.  When 
a  cow  is  badly  affected  with  impaction 
of  the  paunch  or  rumen  she  grunts  per¬ 
sistently  and  when  one  stands  behind  her 
the  abdomen  appears  raised  and  the  back¬ 
bone  somewhat  twisted  to  the  left. 

Those  are  characteristic  symptoms. 
When  medicinal  treatment  does  not 
promptly  prove  effectual  the  veterinarian 
should  lose  no  time  in  opening  the  paunch 
and  removing  a  large  part  of  the  im¬ 
pacted  feed.  When  there  is  lack  of  ap¬ 
petite,  but  no  impaction,  give  2  ounces 
of  dilute  acetic  acid,  twice  daily,  well 
diluted  with  water.  A-  s*  A. 


When  there  is  Something  fairly  serious 
wrong  with  the  horse  the  temperature 
will  exceed  103  degrees  and  if  it  goes  to 
10G  and  tends  to  stay  there,  or  go  even 
higher,  the  horse  is  in  extreme  danger 
of  its  life. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  colt  in 
question  may  be  coming  down  with  colt 
distemper  (strangles).  If  that  is  so 
there  will  be  a  fever  of  102  or  more  de¬ 
grees  and  that  may  rise  considerably. 
One  will  also  be  likely  to  find  that  a 
painful,  hot  swelling  or  abscess  is  form¬ 
ing  under  the  lower  jaw  and  this  in  time 
becomes  quite  large,  softens  at  one  point, 
usually  the  center,  and  then  breaks  and 
discharges  pus. 

Other  symptoms,  in  addition  to  loss  of 
appetite,  and  fever  and  apart  from  the 
formation  of  the  abscess,  are  weakness, 
fast  pulse,  redness  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eyelids  and  nostrils,  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  swelling  of 
the  legs  and  staggering  gait. 


If  such  symptoms  are  found  present 
move  the  colt  into  a  clean,  roomy  box- 
stall  and  supply  it  with  all  the  cold 
water  it  cares  to  drink  and  set  in  a  pail 
in  the  manger  so  that  stooping  will  not 
be  necessary.  Put  a  lump  of  rock  salt 
or  block  salt  in  the  manger. 

Poultice  the  forming  abscess  with  hot 
flaxseed  meal  and  bran,  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  wide  bandage  having  several 
tails  torn  on  each  end,  these  to  be  tied 
together  with  bow  knots,  after  the  cloth 
has  been  put  around  the  jaw  and  the 
poultice  material  inserted.  As  a  rule  it 
is  well  to  tie  two  tails  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  two  back  of  them  and  other  pairs 
behind  the  ears  and  along  the  neck.  Re¬ 
place  the  poultice  material  when  it  loses 
heat. 

Lance  the  swelling  in  the  center  or 
softest  place  after  the  skin  has  become 
quite  thin.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  have 
this  done  by  a  veterinarian.  When  the 
pus  has  been  liberated  syringe  out  the 
cavity  with  warm  water  containing  two 
teaspoons  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  per 
pint  and  put  on  a  fresh  poultice.  Polutic- 


ing  may,  as  a  rule,  be  discontinued  two 
or  three  days  after  lancing  the  abscess. 

Internal  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
giving  soft,  easily  digested  feed  and 
gruels,  keeping  the  colt  well  supplied 
with  water  and  if  necessary  giving  stim¬ 
ulants. 

If  there  is  no  sign  of  an  abscess  form¬ 
ing,  and  no  fever,  the  colt  may  regain 
appetite  if  you  give  it  twice  daily  * 
tablespoon  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  one  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  gentian  root  and<  10 
drops  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  in 
a  little  water,  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe, 
or  from  a  bottle. 

Watch  the  feces  for  worms  and  if  they 
are  seen  withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and 
then  have  the  veterinarian  give  three  or 
four  drams  of  oil  of  chenopodiuin  in  * 
gelatin  capsule  and  following  immediately 
with  two  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil,  as  a 
drench.  The  veterinarian  should  also 
see  that  the  teeth  are  in  good  order,  as 
teething  may,  in  some  cases,  cause  such 
loss  of  appetite  and  derangement  of  the 
system.  A.  6.  A. 


m  %e  Surge  is  so  easy 

jfife  CCltiS  6^  to  wash**  and  when 

washed  is  absolutely  dean 


As  It  Comes  From  the  Cow 

PINE  TREE 

SUM  MILKER 

YOU  can  see  at  a  glance  why  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Pine 
Tree  Surge.  There  are  no  long  tubes 
to  keep  clean — no  claws  to  wash.  The  whole 
unit  can  be  taken  apart  in  20  seconds— and 
washed  in  a  jiffy.  It  is  so  easy  that  even  a 
hired  hand  will  do  it  right 

We  guarantee  that  the  Surge  will  produce 
milk  that  will  meet  the  strictest  require¬ 
ments,  any  where— and  do  it  in  the  average 
barn,  under  average  conditions,  without  any 
fancy  equipment.  That  means  you  will  be 
able  to  earn  the  highest  premiums  paid  for 

The  Surging  Action  Milks  All  Cows  Better 


All  Ready  To  Wash 

No  Long  Tube a  —  No  Clawa 

low  bacteria  counts.  It  takes  a  clean 
machine  to  produce  clean  milk.  Any 
machine  can  be  kept  clean,  but  to  wash 
other  machines  properly  uses  up  most  of 
the  time  you  have  saved  by  machine  milk¬ 
ing.  Not  so  with  the  Surge!  It  saves 
more  time  and  labor  than  any  other  milker 
— and  at  the  same  time  produces  milk  that 
will  pass  any  inspection — anywhere. 

Don ’t  buy  any  milker  until  you  have  tried 
taking  apart  —  washing  —  and  putting  it 
together  again . 


See  it  “Surge”  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks  cleaner 
and  quicker — milks  cows  no  other  machine  can  milk. 

It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect  condition  — 
always.  The  surging  action  does  it.  Many  breeders 


who  never  before  allowed  a  milking  machine  on  their 
cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Surge.  We 
can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did  to  them,  that  this 
wonderful  method  has  positively  revolutionized  ma¬ 
chine  milking.  Don’t  buy  any  milker  until  you  see 
what  a  wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


Loss  of  Appetite 

I  have  a  three-year-old  grade  Percberon 
colt  that  lost  bis  appetite  about  a  week 
ago  and  does  not  recover  it.  He  eats 
just  a  little  oats  and  corn  and  a  little 
hay.  He  seems  quite  dull,  not  really 
sick,  but  losing  flesh  and  walks  with  an 
uncertain  gait  and  blinks  his  eyes.  He 
seems  to  get  no  worse,  or  better.  Can 
you  tell  what  to  do  for  him?  He  is  a 
large  fine  colt.  c.L. 

New  Jersey. 

In  such  a  ease  the  first  step  should 
be  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
by  inserting  a  clinical  thermometer  in 
the  rectum  for  about  5  minutes.  The 
normal  temperature  of  a  horse  is  100  de¬ 
grees  or  a  trifle  more,  and  a  rise  of  even 
one  degree  indicates  fever. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free 
Demonstration  Offer 


produce  clean  milk.  We  will  milk  every  cow  in  your  herd 
better  than  she  has  ever  been  milked  before.  After  that,  you 
decide.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  can  do 
for  yourself  what  we  have  done  for  you,  the  outfit  will  be 
taken  out  without  one  cent’s  expense  to  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Get  full  details  of  this  great  offer. 
You  are  not  obligated  to  do  a  thing  but  consider  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  to  make  you. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  30-72  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2843  W.  19th  St.  750  N.  Washington  Avo.  2445  Prince  St. 
CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  BERKELEY, CAL. 


Easy  Terms  s 

Any  man  who  wants  to  buv  a 
Pine  Tree  Surge  Outfit  after  our 
free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy 
terras.  We’ll  figure  with  you  to 
keep  the  cost  down  by  using 
any  equipment  you  may  have 
already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  little 
it’ll  amount  to.  Fill  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  right  now.  It 
doesn’t  obligate  you  to  do  a 
thing  but  listen  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  ready  to  make 
you.  Mail  coupon  now! 


If  you  are  the  first  man  in  your  community  who  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer,  we  will  give  you  a  free  demonstration  on 
your  own  cows.  We  will  install  a  complete  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  in  your  own  barn.  We  will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co., Dept.  30-72 
118  N.  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
special  offer  on  th.  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 


I  milk _ _ _ cows  1  have  electricity. 


Current _ Voltage _ I  do  not  have 

electricity  (Cross  out  the  one  which  does  not  apply  ) 
(The  Pine  Tree  vacuum  system  operates  on  one- 
fourth  of  the  horse  power  required  by  most  systems. 
Our  electric  pump  can  be  run  on  the  current  from 
any  farm  lighting  plant.) 


Name 
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March  14,  1925 


Ve  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


130,000  Owners 


A  century  ago  a  17-mile  railroad  was  built  from 
Albany  westward.  It  was  valued  at  $165,000. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  New  York  Central. 

Today  this  vast  railrpad  system  of  12,000  miles 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  now  rep¬ 
resents  a  value  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

The  upbuilding  of  this  great  enterprise  has  been 
the  work  of  many  investors  through  generations. 
Today  there  are  more  than  130,000  individuals 
and  institutions  owning  the  securities  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  Thirty-six  thousand  inves¬ 
tors  own  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company;  in  addition,  more  than  41,000 
employees  are  becoming  stockholders  in  the 
company. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

C  M  Dl  R  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
kninnc  Mfg.Co.,  Box 396  Quincy,  IIL 


oAre  you  getting  ahead  fast  enough  ? 


They  came; 
they  saw, 
they  stayed 

“There  is  a  better  chance 
for  the  middle  class  to 
make  a  living  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  because  they  can 
buy  a  few  acres  of  land 
and  start  raising  chick¬ 
ens  or  start  a  dairy.” 

—A.  G.,  Selma. 

•‘One  can  get  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  the  year 
round.  The  winters  are 
short  and  not  very  cold, 
so  do  not  have  to  take 
up  cannas,  dahlias,  etc. 
One  nicety  is  onedoesn’t 
have  to  keep  fighting 
weeds  all  summer." 

— N .  L.  C.,  Atascadero. 


“We  do  not  need  expen¬ 
sive  clothing  that  was 
necessary  to  buy  in  winter, 
and  have  no  electric 
storms  or  blizzards.” 

- J.  M.  C.,  PlXLEY. 


SEND  coupon  below  for  free  booklet  "Farming  in  California.”  It  tells 
about  a  better  place  to  live,  to  succeed  and  to  enjoy  life  here,  where 
crop  values  are  twice  the  national  average.  It  is  written  by  authorities — 
it  answers  your  questions  about  crops,  seasons,  soils,  irrigation,  credit, 
transportation,  rainfall,  climate,  markets,  co-operative  associations  and  a 
hundred  other  important  points.  Eighty-four  pages  crowded  with  the  plain 
facts  about  life  and  opportunity  in  the  Great  Central  Valley  and  other 
fertile  valleys  near  San  Francisco.  You  can  share  these  opportunities  if 
you  have  a  reasonable  stake  to  get  started —  and  the  free  booklet  telk 
just  what  you  need.  Whether  you  plan  to  come  to  California  now  or  later 
you  want  this  booklet — get  it  now  without  cost.  It  is  published  by  Cali¬ 
fornians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  of  citizens  interested  only  in  the 
sound  development  of  the  state.  Californians  Inc.  will  help  to  get  you 
well  located  here.  Send  coupon  below  now  for  "Farming  in  California.” 
Address  Californians  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California.  < 


MAIL  this  coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLET  about  life  in  California 


Californians  Inc- 


Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 

140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  025 
Please  send  me  the  booklet, 

" Farming  in  Califomia,n 

Name _ 


Address 
Town  &  State  _ 


Home  Care  of  Beef 

Twelve  years  ago  I  came  to  the  farm 
almost  as  green  as  the  one  who  asked 
which  cow  gave  the  cream.  Handi¬ 
capped  with  ill-health  I  had  to  make 
every  step  in  housework  do  the  duty 
of  several,  so  had  to  make  my  head 
save  my  heels.  Though  my  husband 
had  nearly  always  worked  on  a  farm 
he  never  had  run  one,  so  I  set  out  to 
learn  all  I  could.  I  have  always  been 
sorry  I  did  not  know  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.  until  several  years  later.  How¬ 
ever  I  sent  to  Cornell  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  all  the  farm¬ 
ers’  bulletins,  and  studied  them  and 
made  use  of  the  knowledge  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Looking  back  on  the  years  and  the 
account  books  we  were  fairly  success¬ 
ful  until  the  war  made  help  impossible 
and  we  had  to  give  up.  My  husband 
not- being  able  to  get  into  the  service 
we  did  our  bit  at  home  and  since  have 
from  necessity  taken  up  different  busi¬ 
ness.  Canning  was  a  great  pleasure 
and  I  did  everything  that  came  my 
way.  Meat  was  always  a  problem ; 
having  lived  where  the  butcher  called 
every  day,  and  now  we  seldom  went 
to  the  city  more  than  once  a  week. 
Such  canned  meat  as  one  could  buy 
was  expensive  and  of  limited  use.  Salt 
meat  took  planning  ahead  to  serve,  and 
even  chicken  could  not  be  prepared 
in  a  hurry.  At  least  I  couldn’t ;  though 
I  had  visited  where  they  would  go  out 
and  catch  and  cook  a  chicken  or  two 
for  a  meal  as  easily  and  quickly  as 
vegetables. 

After  being  very  successful  canning 
vegetables  by  the  cold  pack  method,  I 
wondered  why  meat  couldn’t  be  done 
the  same  way.  But  no  one  I  spoke  to 
about  it  had  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  Most  said  it  couldn’t  he  done, 
and  many  that  they  wouldn’t  eat  it. 
etc.  No  doubt  they  thought  I  was 
‘‘just  a  little  off.”  But  I  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  without  proof,  so  kept  quiet 
and  tried  it.  The  meat  not  only  kept 
perfectly,  but  tasted  as  sweet  and 
fresh  as  that  which  had  not  been 
canned.  Without  exception  everyone 
who  has  eaten  it  says  the  same,  and 
many  of  them  are  canning  every  year 
now. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  cans  I  have  put 
up  since  I  don’t  think  there  has  ever 
been  one  spoiled.  I  have  been  using 
some  this  Winter  that  was  canned  two 
years  ago,  and  we  like  it  better  than 
that  which  we  buy  in  the  city  market, 
though  this  is  probably  because  ours 
was  from  a  young  and  tender  animal. 

Now  when  I  am  planning  to  can  beef 
I  like  to  select  the  very  best  animal 
possible  for  of  course  a  poor  creature 
will  not  make  good  meat  any  more 
than  cheap  material  a  well-tailored 
suit.  Don’t  say  I  am  foolish,  for  I 
have  done  both,  so  am  in  a  position  to 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Also 
I  should  be  rather  fussy  about  it  being 
slaughtered  properly :  no  feed  for  about 
30  hours,  given  plenty  of  water,  and 
kept  quiet  so  it  is  not  excited  or  over¬ 
heated  when  killed.  Cool  as  quickly 
and  thoroughly  as  possible  without 
freezing,  and  away  from  fresh  paint, 
tar,  kerosene,  etc.,  as  fresh  meat  ab¬ 
sorbs  odors.  Never  salt  when  frozen 
or  until  the  animal  heat  is  all  out; 
from  24  to  30  hours  being  required  to 
cool  properly  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

Divide  the  carcass  and  plan  how  each 
part  is  to  be  used.  I  think  the  best 
parts  should  be  used  fresh  as  much  as 
possible.  Then  choose  some  roasts, 
pot  roasts,  steaks,  etc.,  and  freeze.  We 
have  no  ice-house  so  use  the  following 
method :  When  possible,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  a  few  of  these  are  wrapped 
each  separately  and  tied  and  hung 
where  they  will  stay  frozen :  in  our 
case  high  in  a  shed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  where  even  several  days 
of  warm  weather  will  not  soften  them. 
Usually  one  can  keep  pieces  like  this 
for  weeks,  easily  got  when  wanted,  un¬ 
wrapped  and  left  in  a  warm  room  a 
short  time  is  ready  to  cook.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  frozen  pieces  are  packed  in 
snow  in  a  barrel  or  box.  each  piece 
well  surrounded  with  snow  packed 
hard  as  possible.  The  container  must 
be  covered  against  rats,  etc. 

We  are  very  fond  of  corned  beef,  so 
do  rather  more  this  way  than  some 
people  would.  Any  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
may  be  corned,  but  we  prefer  the  good 
solid  lean  chunks,  putting  in  little  or 
no  bone.  I  have  used  both  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  repeatedly,  and  find 
(Continued  on  page  486) 


Peerless  ?  Press 

The  Farquhar  “Peerless”  Steel  Frame 
Ha.v  Baling  Presses  have  Strong,  rigid 
baling  chamber.  Adjustable  tension  plates, 
regulate  weight  of  bale.  Make  neat, 
square,  blocky  bales.  One  piece  saddle 
holds  main  bearings  in  perfect  alignment. 
Write  for  complete  information  on 
Presses — Also  Traction  and  Portable 
Engines,  Threshers,  SawmiUs  and 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

Box  130  Limited  York,  Pa. 


iH  ii 


BARN 

PAINT 


Buy  Direct 

ORDER  direct  from  the  $1.25 
factory  at  a  big  saving,  per 
We  pay  no  middlemen,  GALLON 
hire  no  salesmen,  but  sell  FREIGHT 
youapure  linseedoil  Barn  PAID 
Paint  at  a  very  low  price,  to  any  sta- 
Guaranteed  to  wear  as  tion  within 
well  as  any  barn  paint  300  miles, 
regardless  of  cost.  Freight 

Write  for  free  folder  allowance 
andcolorchart  show-  made  to 
ing  paints  for  every  more  dis- 
farm  need.  tant  points. 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COJ« 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vi—wh»ii.iii-| . w7  n  11  111 


NEW  FARM  TOOL 


Harrow  and  seed  in  one  operation. 
The  Peoria  Harrow,  Alfalfa-Grass  Seeder 

attaches  to  all  sizes  old  or  new  harrows. 
Quick  detachable.  Sows  clover,  timothy 
—all  grass  seeds.  Even  distribution.  Low 
down— no  waste.  Pays  for  itself  on  20 
acres.  Guts  work  in  half.  Write  for  low 
prices  on  this  New  Tool. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
2482  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  IU. 


nm:,we-!Payq: 

!.-<■-  Fre;  g  ht~3:i 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WE  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  1  PeerleSS 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  our  104-page  Peerless  Bargain  Book 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Roofing  and  Paints  I  Just  out.  Send  for  it 
today.  Save  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,IDept.8602  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis.  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

Dept.  407  Kokomo,  Ind. 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 


E  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Amending  the  Constitution 

On  page  16S  you  quote  with  approval 
Senator  Wadsworth,  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  some  new  method  of 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution, 
stating  in  your  editorial  that  State 
legislatures  must  ratify  proposed 
amendments. 

Article  Five  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  instrument  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  -either  when  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  con¬ 
ventions  to  propose  amendments  shall 
he  called. 

After  the  amendments  are  proposed, 
as  provided,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  either  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  when  ratified  by  con¬ 
ventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  several 


largely  on  the  extension  division  is 
more  apt  to  work  for  this  department 
than  the  farmers.  But  if  he  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  farmers  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  them  for  practical  results, 
he  would  be  able  to  conduct  his  work 
differently.  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to 
train  men  for  county  farm  adviser 
work  and  then  relieve  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities  of  all  expense  by 
turning  these  men  over  to  the  employ 
of  farmers’  organizations.  This  will 
gradually  develop  the  commercially 
minded  type  of  adviser  whom  the  farm¬ 
ers  need  and  some  of  these  men  will 
become  consulting  agriculturists  or 
agricultural  engineers  available  for 
service  on  a  fee  or  retaining  basis 
among  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time 
these  advisers  should  be  able  to  call 
on  the  experiment  stations  and  exten¬ 
sion  specialists  for  assistance  when 


CAMBRIA 

FENCE 

A  Style  of  Fence  for  Every  Need 


'  :  ■ 


: 

'  .  .  .  .  . 
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Keeping  the  Roads  Open. —Unusual 
success  has  been  achieved  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  Winter  in  keeping  the  roads 
open.  The  use  of  large  busses  instead  of 
street  cars  between  cities  and  towns  has 
made  it  imperative  that  the  roads  should 
not  be  blocked,  and  the  tractor  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  means  by  which  the  storm  king 
has  been  defeated.  Tractors  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar  type  will  go  almost  anywhere,  and 
in  many  sections  those  belonging  to  farm¬ 
ers  or  owned  by  the  towns  have  been 
used  to  haul  snowplows.  Even  this  plan, 
however,  has  been  improved  upon  this 
season.  It  has  been  found  that  the  snow¬ 
plow  can  be  used  to  greater  advantage 


when  placed  ahead  of  the  tractor  than 
when  behind  it,  because  the  wheels  have 
better  traction,  the  snow  being  pushed 
away  and  leaving  a  hard  ground  for  them 
to  travel  on.  In  one  town  near  Boston 
a  small  tractor  of  this  sort  has  been 
rigged  up  and  supplementary  scrapers 
fastened  to  each  side.  These  scrapers 
may  be  lifted  or  lowered,  and  their 
width  adjusted  by  means  of  ropes.  When 
the  scrapers  are  spread  to  the  full  width, 
this  tractor  snowplow  clears  the  entire 
roadway  at  one  operation,  making  a  space 
wide  enough  for  two  or  three  automobiles 
to  travel  abreast.  E.  I.  farhington. 


States,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  under  the 
present  Constitution  ratification  by  the 
legislature,  as  you  state,  is  not  the 
only  method.  It  is  eft  co  Congress  to 
say,  in  the  first  instance  vvhether  that 
method  shall  be  employed  or  whether 
it  shall  be  left  to  the  action  of  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  several  States. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  are  ample  to  per¬ 
mit  such  a  referendum  as  you  suggest, 
and  the  same  may  be  made  obligatory 
by  action  of  Congress.  That  being  true 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency 
to  change  this  article  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Senator  Wadsworth  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Too  often  we 
are  prone  to  suggest  new  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  without  having  availed 
ourselves  fully  of  the  benefit  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws.  ERLE  PETTUS. 

Alabama. 


needed.  Surely  this  would  be  putting 
such  work  on  a  more  practical  basis. 
New  York.  Stanley  f.  morse. 


Experience  With  Farm 
Bureaus 

Ten  years  ago  when  I  organized  the 
Arizona  Farm  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  the  Farm  Bureau)  the  plan 
of  organization  was  to  form  local  as¬ 
sociations  first.  After  enough  locals 
were  organized  and  flourishing  in  a 
county,  a  county  association  was 
formed.  This  work  was  vigorously 
promoted  by  the  County  Agent,  but 
the  associations  were  managed  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  Under  this  plan 
of  organization  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
prospered  in  Arizona. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Phelps  that  a 
County  Agent  depending  for  his  job 


To  Divide  Property  Held 
Jointly 

It  is  well  for  our  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  every  side  of  the  case  where 
property  is  held  jointly  by  two  or  more 
neople.  In  one  case  reported  to  us, 
two  brothers  were  left  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  jointly.  Both  of  these  brothers 
would  like  to  own  the  property  alone. 
Each  has  asked  the  other  to  sell  his 
share.  One  gives  a  price  on  his  share, 
but  the  other  refuses  to  buy  at  that 
price,  but  submits  a  lower  price  which 
the  first  brother  refuses  and  they  want 
to  know  what  can  be  done  in  such  a 
case.  Assuming  that  the  property  in 
question  is  real  property,  either  may 
commence  an  action  to  partition  the 
property,  and  if  the  court  thinks  that 
an  actual  partition  is  not  practical  it 
will  order  the  property  sold  and  the 
money  divided.  Any  person  can  bid 
at  the  sale  of  the  property. 


More  About  Chilblains 

’On  page  282  is  a  chilblain  inquiry. 
Some  years  ago  CIO  or  more),  from  your 
paper  we  took  the  following,  and  have 
never  been  without  the  finished  article 
since:  Take  good  country  lard  and 

“burn”  until  it  smokes  (in  a  pan,  of 
course).  Pour  on  ice,  scrape  off  when 
cold  and  use.  It  is  wise  to  do  quite  a 
batch,  as  the  burning  is  unpleasant.  The 
finished  salve  is  totally  different  from 
lard.  The  only  members  of  our  family 
who  have  this  trouble  are  the  ones  who 
come  in  with  very  cold  feet  and  warm 
them  at  stove  or  radiator.  a.  F.  r 

Milford,  Del. 


CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  made  in  a  number  of  styles  and 
sizes  so  that  every  user  can  select  field  fence  to  suit 
his  requirements. 

Each  kind  of  CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  built  to  meet  a 
uniform  standard  of  high  quality.  The  best  material  for 
the  purpose  is  used — strong,  springy,  clean  steel  wire, 
carefully  selected,  full  gage  and  heavily  galvanized. 

CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  of  the  hinge  joint ,  cut-stay 
type,  with  a  special  tension  curve  that  insures  tautness. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  and  dependable. 

CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  a  Bethlehem  product — with 
Bethlehem  quality.  Every  step  in  its  manufacture,  from 
mining  the  ore  to  shipping  the  finished  roll  of  fence,  is 
controlled  by  one  organization.  Uniform  construction, 
uniform  quality  and  uniform  long  life  to  each  kind  of 
Cambria  Fence  are  thereby  assured. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  CAMBRIA  FENCE 

Other  Bethlehem  Wire  Products  include:  Barbed 
Wire;  Barbless  Twisted  Wire;  Plain  Wire;  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire;  Fence  Staples;  Wire  Nails;  Bale  Ties. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BETHLEHEM 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
andnew  SCHLICHTER 

SILOS 

(Metal  Wood  Cement  Galvanized  Tile) 
Conatruction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
servica,  door  frame  with'doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 

Onenin*  Roof  foro  Full  SILO 
opening  now  without r«fiiiin» 

WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I  Learned  this  Priceless 

HARNESS  SECRET 

From  a  Pail  Handle 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS 

in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
outof  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEA  GRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  FeRy., 

806  Railway  Exchange,  Chtcage,  M. 


Down  after  30  Days’ 
Trial;  Balance  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


To  prove  my  claim  that  Wear-More  Is  the 
strongest  harness  made,  let  me  send  you 
any  style  you  select  for  30  days*  free 
serviceon  your  own  team .  Test  itln  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  it  If  not  then 
convinced.  Simply  returnitatmyexpense. 
Write  today  for  big,  free  book,  witli  new 
reduced  prices.  See  how  I've  done  away 
with  rubbing  and  see-sawing  between 
leather  and  metal.  Doubled  wear  right 
here!  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edge  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  in  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this  how  I  learned  this  priceless  har¬ 
ness  secret  from  a  pail  handle.  1  be¬ 
lieve  you  owe  It  to  your  pocketbook  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  at  once,  this  marvelous  advance 
In  harness-making  and  harness  value. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  Pres. 

19fl  Erie  Ave.,  Sheboygan, Wis. 
John  C.  Nichols  Co..  Also  Origin¬ 
ators  and  Makers  of  FitZall  Collars 
Eat.  1 900 


book 

d&esr 


See  strap  above— how  oil 
waa  noueezed  out,  fibers 
packed  and  strap  cracked 

_ _  till  ready  to  break  in 

,  ,  ..two.  Like  carrying  pail 

with  wire  handle.  None  of  this  in  Wear- 
More  Harnessl  Patented  protecting 
let  leather  pull  against  big, 
broad  surface,  just  as  well  protcctedaa 
your  hand  around  the  large,  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  handle  on  a  pail  bail. 


WEAR-MORE 


You  can  get  more  milk 
and  more  profit  from 
your  cows  by  keeping 
them  comfortable  and 
clean  with  STAR  Barn 
Equipment. 

Easy  to  install,  has 
most  practical  fea¬ 
tures  and  lasts 
longest.  In  famous 
dairy  barns  every¬ 
where.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  H-54 ,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen  3  I  have _ cows  young  stock 

horses.  Please  send  me  floor  plana  end 
other  suggestions.  I  am  considering—  (remodefing  ) 

n.bxY“ _  S«nd  book  (  ) 


Name  . 


Address. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES 


GOOD  FARMER  BETTER 


Standardize  on  Qood  Equipment 

THERE  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  who  has  in  his  store  many  modern  farm 
machines  called  by  the  name  “  McCormick'Deering.”  When  you  make  new 
investments  in  farm  equipment  it  will  pay  you  to  stick  to  this  dealer  and  with 
these  machines — to  standardize  on  the  McCormick'Deering  line.  Here  are  some 
of  the  benefits  that  will  be  clear  to  you  during  many  coming  seasons: 


Quality ♦  These  machines  are  the  result  of 
94  years  of  experience  and  betterment.  They 
are  as  near  perfect  as  human  skill  can  make 
them.  They  are  the  standard  of  the  world, 
famous  for  dependability  and  long  life. 

Service.  The  value  of  McCormick'Deering 
equipment  is  always  greater  because  of  the 
service  that  stands  ready  behind  every 
McCormick'Deering  machine.  No  matter 
how  old  your  machine,  this  Company  assures 
a  helping  hand  in  case  of  need.  We  are  fur' 
nishing  repairs  today  for  McCormick  and 
Deering  binders  and  mowers  that  have 
worked  through  forty  seasons. 

Unit  Operation.  In  these  days  of  big  op' 
erations  and  of  power  farming,  be  sure  that 
your  farm  machines  work  together  as  a  unit 
and  like  one  machine.  McCormick'Deering 
tractors  and  the  many  drawbar  and  belt  ma' 
chines  are  designed  and  built  to  work  to' 
gether.  Matters  of  capacity,  equipment,  ad' 
justment,  hitches,  etc.,  are  all  worked  out  for 
handy,  fast,  unit  operation.  Each  new  method 
and  machine  you  adopt  fits  in  without  delays 


or  extra  expense  when  you  use  McCormick' 
Deering  machines. 

Interchangeable  Units  and  Parts . 

Standardization  in  McCormick'Deering  man' 
ufacture  enables  you  to  make  emergency 
repairs  and  so  save  valuable  time.  A  great 
many  of  the  parts  in  McCormick'Deering 
machines  are  being  made  so  that  they  will  be 
interchangeable  between  one  machine  and 
another.  This  advantage  may  sometime 
mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  in  the  midst 
of  the  heavy  summer  season. 

Standing  with  the  Dealer.  The  McCor' 
mick'Deering  dealer  is  in  position  to  give  you 
the  best  of  cooperation.  It  will  pay  you  to 
confine  your  purchases  to  the  one  dealer  and 
make  of  yourself  a  favored  customer.  Scat' 
tered  purchases  cannot  make  you  an  impor' 
tant  customer  with  any  dealer. 

Re-sale  Value.  McCormick'Deering 
equipment  always  stands  high  in  resale  and 
trade-in  values.  Notice  how  the  bidding 
goes  at  auctions  when  a  McCormick'Deering 
machine  is  put  up. 


Remember  that  it  is  “good  equipment”  that  “makes  a  good  farmer  better,”  and  that 
McCormick'Deering  is  the  old  reliable  line.  Standardize  on  farm  equipment  as  the  wise 
manufacturer  does  when  he  buys  materials  and  factory  equipment,  and  when  he  builds 
the  product  he  sells.  Standardize  as  big  companies  do  when  they’  buy  fleets  of  motor 
trucks.  Standardize  on  equipment  as  the  good  farmer  does  on  breeds  of  livestock. 
They  all  standardize  and  so  simplify  their  operations.  It  is  good  business  all  around. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

C Incorporated) 


Chicago,  III. 
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More  for  Your  Money 


Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y» 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  PMa.,  P» 
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CdmAnHc’  A  comP,ete  record. 
LilllilUllUd  Q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Poultry  ° 

Account D  Pri“; "  * 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Book 
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II 


THE  table  of  costs  in“Land  Devel¬ 
opment  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite’  ’  will  assist  you  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  converting  your  unpro¬ 
ductive  swamp  land  into  productive 
fields  by  propagated  ditch  blasting. 
This  seventy-six-page  booklet  also 
tells  how  to  do  the  work  easily  and 
effectively.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 


Name .... 
Address.. 


Hercules  Powder  Company 


Home  Care  of  Beef 

(Continued  from  page  484) 

them  equally  good,  neither  having 
shown  any  signs  of  spoiling.  After  it 
has  been  in  the  pickle  the  right  length 
of  time  it  may  be  freshened  and  canned 
and  is  very  convenient  to  have  in  a 
hurry,  and  good  eating  any  time.  It 
can  be  made  into  hash  or  pressed  meat 
or  sandwiches  or  many  other  ways. 

The  bones  with  such  meat  as  cannot 
be  cut  off  are  cracked  up  into  small 
pieces  and  covered  with  cold  water, 
brought  slowly  to  a  boil  and  simmered 
until  the  meat  drops  off  and  liquid  is 
reduced  somewhat.  When  cool  enough 
pick  out  all  pieces  of  meat,  discarding 
gristle,  fat  and  bones.  Strain  liquid 
through  fine  sieve,  reduce  more  if  nec¬ 
essary,  adding  the  meat  (or  not  as  de¬ 
sired)  and  seasoning  to  suit.  Can  and 
process.  This  is  useful  for  soup  and 
stews;  in  fact  I  can  find  so  many  uses 
for  a  can  of  broth  I  never  had  too 
much. 

The  day  for  canning  meat  must  be 
planned  for,  as  it  takes  time  unless 
one  has  lots  of  help  of  course.  Cans 
sterilized  and  sorted  and  ready  with 
rubbers  on  (use  only  perfect  cans  and 
best  rubbers),  knives  sharpened  and 
plenty  of  pans.  Rather  than  work  in 
a  cold  room  we  bring  in  a  piece  at  a 
time,  so  not  to  have  it  in  the  warm 
room  /uiy  more  than  necessary.  Then 
my  husband  cuts  the  meat  off  the  bones 
and  into  pieces  that  will  go  into  the 
cans,  and  I  pack  and  fill  cans  with 
water  (cold)  and  to  quart  cans  one 
teaspoon  salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper,  putting  on  to  boil  soon  as  the 
rack  is  full.  Have  cold  water  or 
slightly  warm  in  boiler  to  cover  cans 
an  inch  or  more.  Bring  quickly  to  a 
boil  and  boil  hard  three  hours  from  the 
time  it  starts  to  boil.  If  there  is  only 
one  boiler,  the  remaining  cans  as  fast 
as  filled,  are  set  in  a  cool  room  or 
cellar  until  ready  to  cook. 

Bones  and  trimmings  are  set  at  once 
back  into  a  cool  place  to  await  their 
turn,  nothing  being  left  in  the  warm 
kitchen  a  minute  not  necessary.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  fussy,  but  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  I 
do  believe  in  being  very  particular  to 
can  meat  while  strictly  fresh  as  one 
has  to  do  with  vegetables.  I  boil  at 
least  three  hours  and  never  take  the 
can  off  after  boiling  before  sealing.  I 
have  read  about  cooking  less  than 
three  hours,  but  never  tried  it,  choos¬ 
ing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  have 
yet  to  see  where  that  much  cooking 
hurts  any. 

Hamburg  steak  can  be  made  in  small 
cakes  and  fried  and  canned  same  as 
above,  and  reheated  when  opened  just 
plain  or  in  tomato  sauce.  The  coarser 
pieces  of  lean  meat  are  canned  separate 
and  marked,  to  be  ground  for  meat 
cakes,  loaves,  hash,  etc.,  and  the  lean 
from  the  neck  and  plate  and  any  other 
wanted  trimmings  are  made  into  mince¬ 
meat.  I  should  like  to  experiment  far¬ 
ther  and  try  dried  beef  and  bologna, 
but  my  time  this  year  is  limited  so 
shall  not  venture  from  the  beaten  path. 

'Corned  Beef. — Weigh  meat  and  al¬ 
low  8  lbs.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat.  Sprinkle  layer  of  salt  *4  in. 
deep  in  bottom  of  barrel  or  jar,  pack 
in  meat  closely  as  possible  making  a 
layer  about  6  in.  deep,  then  put  on  a 
layer  of  salt.  Follow  with  a  layer 
of  meat  until  all  has  been  used,  having 
salt  on  top.  Let  stand  over  night.  For 
each  100  lbs.  of  meat  dissolve  4  lbs.  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  baking  soda  and 
four  ounces  saltpeter  in  four  gallons 
water.  Cover  with  board  and  weigh 
down,  being  sure  every  bit  of  meat  is 
well  covered.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
boil  brine  except  in  warm  weather.  If 
corned  beef  is  kept  in  brine  in  warm 
weather  it  should  he  watched,  and  if  it 
gets  ropy  it  should  be  turned  off  and 
fresh  brine  made  after  washing  the 
meat.  From  four  to  six  weeks  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  meat  good  for  eat¬ 
ing. 

Corned  Beef  No.  2. — Pack  same  as 
above,  using  from  7  to  9  lbs.  of  fine 
salt  to  100  lbs.  beef.  Brine  of  5  lbs. 
sugar,  2%  oz.  soda,  3  oz.  saltpeter 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  boiling  water. 
Cool  thoroughly  before  putting  on 
meat.  Keep  in  cool  dark  place. 

Pressed  Corn  Beef. — Remove  from 
pickle,  wash  and  cook  tender.  Season 
and  put  in  pan.  Strain  broth  through 
cheesecloth  and  reduce  by  boiling,  pour 
on  meat  in  pans  and  allow  to  cool  and 
harden.  To  be  sliced  and  eaten  cold. 

MRS.  G. 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

A  summary  of  carlot  receipts  of 
produce  in  Philadelphia  and  some  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  therefrom  in  a  report  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  local  office  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  some  very  interesting  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable 
market.  Receipts  of  straight  carlots, 
truck  and  less-than-carlots  not  included, 
amounted  to  about  42.000  cars  for  the 
year  of  1924,  an  increase  of  3,000  cars 
over  1923.  With  the  exception  of  States 
shipping  heavily  of  citrus  fruits,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida,  New  York  State 
heads  the  list  with  6,000  carloads,  a  gain 
of  nearly  800  cars  for  that  State  over 
the  previous  year’s  shipments.  New 
York  growers  shipped  21  different  com¬ 
modities  and  Virginia  growers  24  different 
kinds  of  produce.  Virginia  ranking  next 
to  New  York  on  the  list  of  carlot  receipts. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
motor  truck  is  constantly  becoming  a 
larger  factor  in  the  marketing  of  perish¬ 
ables  and  during  recent  years  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  have  been  using  trucks  quite 
extremely ;  for  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  500  carloads  of  strawberries 
were  trucked  to  Philadelphia  from  this 
district  during  the  1924  season.  Some 
commodities  were  transported  by  truck 
from  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia  and, 
of  course,  many  Pennsylvania  and  most 
Southern  New  Jersey  commodities  were 
trucked  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  It 
is  roughly  estimated  that  75,000  carloads 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  55  per  cent  of 
which  were  straight  carlots,  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Philadelphia  during  1924.  As 
to  recent  market  conditions,  carlot  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  moderate  and  fresh  of¬ 
ferings  of  nearby  produce  were  generally 
light.  Trading  on  the  whole  was  rather 
slow.  Potatoes  have  been  having  a  very 
limited  outlet  with  best  Maine  Green 
Mountains  selling  around  $2  and  New 
York  round  whites  ranged  $1.50  to  $1.70 
per  150-lb.  sack.  A  very  few  new  Florida 
potatoes  arrived,  the  first  of  the  season, 
which  sold  up  to  $15  a  barrel.  Apples 
have  also  been  dull  with  No.  1  Virginia 
Yorks,  2 %  in.,  selling  at  $7.25  and  2% 
in.  at  $6  a  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Staymans  in  bushels  ranged 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Old  cabbage  continued 
weak  on  a  very  slow  market,  very  little 
exceeding  $12  a  ton  and  much  of  it 
showing  poor  quality  and  selling  at  con¬ 
siderably  lower  prices.  Onions  also 
sagged  a  little  with  $2.40  to  $2.75  the 
range  for  best  York  State  yellows.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  holding  at  a  fairly 
even  price,  New  Jersey  yellows  and  reds, 
No.  l’s,  ranging  $1.40  to  $1.75,  some 
fancy  bringing  $2  per  %  bushel  basket. 
Very  few  Delaware’s  are  being  received. 
Nearby '  turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  par¬ 
snips  held  about  steady,  but  only  the 
good  stock  was  wanted.  .Southern  and 
western  produce  make  up  a  large  share 
of  the  commodities  offered.  New  cab¬ 
bage  from  Florida  which  is  selling  at  $1 
to  $1.50  per  %-bbl.  hamper,  Texas  beets 
and  carrots,  Louisiana  escarole,  egg¬ 
plants  and  parsley,  Mississippi  radishes, 
California  artichokes  and  cauliflower, 
Mexican  peas,  all  contribute  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  variety  of  vegetables  available 
for  the  consumer’s  table.  Then  there  is 
lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  which  were  received 
from  several  States  and  even  hothouse 
rhubarb  was  received  from  the  west. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  very  weak.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal  and  considerably 
larger  than  for  the  week  previous.  Prices 
dropped  almost  daily,  but  there  was  a 
fair  demand  at  the  lower  figures.  During 
the  week  prices  dropped  about  6c,  extra 
firsts  selling  at  28c  a  dozen  and  dealers 
are  evidently  expecting  further  reduc¬ 
tions  as  there  seems  to  be  no  inclination 
to  store  at  prevailing  prices.  About  the 
first  of  March  less  than  50  cases  of  eggs 
were  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  ware¬ 
houses  as  against  1,400  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  supplies  were  fairly  light, 
especially  on  fancy  stock  and  the  market 
held  firm.  During  the  week  prices  on 
most  lines  of  fowl  advanced  2c  a  pound, 
fancy  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  ranging  31 
to  33c  with  medium  sizes  preferred.  Me¬ 
dium  quality  fowl  ranged  28  to  30c  and 
very  ordinary  sold  downward  to  about 
24c  a  pound.  Leghorn  fowl  ranged  29 
to  31c  per  pound.  Spring  chickens,  fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks,  3  pounds  or  over,  ad¬ 
vanced  3c  a  pound  to  32  to  35c  and  1)4 
to  2-pound  broilers  jumped  as  much  as 
10  to  12c  a  pound  to  50  to  58c.  Even 
mixed  breeds  of  3-pound  or  over  chickens 
showed  a  gain  of  2  or  3c  for  the  week, 
ranging  30  to  32c-  a  pound.  Live  roosters 
ranged  from  18  to  25c,  the  staggy  young 
.stock  selling  near  the  top  figure.  Live 
ducks,  with  the  exception  of  Muscovy, 
have  been  bringing  30  to  35c  a  pound,  a 
much  better  price  than  for  fresh  killed. 
Dressed  poultry  held  fairly  steady  with 
barreled-'paeked  fowl  averaging  28c  for 
heavy  while  4  to  5-pound  sizes  averaged 
a  little  more.  Poor,  small  stock  sold  as 
low  as  19c.  Prices  on  chickens  also 
showed  little  change  during  the  week, 
even  1)4  to  2-<pound  broilers  holding 


steady  at  36  to  38c  for  barreled-packed 
stock.  Other  sizes  ranged  all  the  way 
from  26  to  35e  a  pound,  heavy  chickens 
bringing  the  higher  price. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  has  been 
a  little  slow.  Timothy  averaged  easier 
with  liberal  offerings  No.  2  Timothy 
selling  $19  to  $20  a  ton  and  No.  3  av¬ 
eraging  $16.50.  Number  1  light  clover 
mixed  sold  for  the  same  as  No.  2  Timo¬ 
thy,  while  all  No.  1  straw  sold  between 
$15  and  $16.50  a  ton.  Taking  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  the  hay  market  has  been 
dull.  Low  grades  were  in  excess  of  trade 
requirements  according  to  government  re¬ 
ports,  but  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  selling  top  grades  of  hay.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  47c ;  dairy,  lb., 
48  c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
60c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  30c  ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25; 
endive,  pk.,  30c ;  carrots,  bunch,  5c,  bu., 
90c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
celery  hearts,  bunch,  12)4c;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish,  can,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  let¬ 
tuce  (Boston),  head,  12c;  onions,  bu., 
$1.40;  onions  (pickling),  qt.,  15c;  onions, 
per  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c ; 
dill,  bunch,  10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  3c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  55c. 

Live  Poultry. — -Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c  ; 
fowls  (4)4  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c;  broilers  (1)4 
lbs),  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
30c;  fowls  (4)4  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  38c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  broilers  (1)4  lbs.)  lb., 
38c ;  squabs,  two  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c  ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cut¬ 
let,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured 
(whole),  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  honey,  card, 
23c;  honey,  extracted,  18c;  popcorn 
(shelled)  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25;  pigs  (4  weeks  old),  each,  $4; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15;  vinegar  (pure), 
gal.,  30c  ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  15c ;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  geese,  lb.,  25c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — -Ducks,  lb.,  45c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  60c  to  $1  ;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  $1.50;  cabbages,  doz.,  45  to 
50c ;  per  100,  $2  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  curly, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
head,  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  45 
to  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
3  to  4c. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3 ;  honey,  qt.,  60  to 
75c ;  per  cap,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$15;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.75  ;  Spring  wheat,  bu.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  16c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  20c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c; 
heavy,  lb.,  11c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to 
29c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c ;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  11  to  13c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  colored,  lb.,  26  to 
30e ;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  22  to 
25c;  colored,  25  to  30c;  stags,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons, 
each,  18  to  21c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  guinea  fowl,  each, 
65c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb., 
18c. 

Butter,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  eggs, 
40  to  45c.  • 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander.  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Huh- 
bardston,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Spys,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Wagners,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wolf 
River,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  40  to  45c ;  bu.,  70  to 
75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c;  per  100 
beads.  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red,  Crate, 


$1  to  $1.25 ;  red  Danish,  ton,  $20  to  $25 ; 
white  Danish,  ton,  $10  to  $12 ;  carrots, 
basket,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  SO  to  90c ;  endive,  doz. 
bundles,  40  to  50c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  65c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz  bunches,  20 
to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70 
to  75c ;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  65  to 
75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  ;  comb  clover, 
fancy,  24  sec.  case,  $5  to  $6 ;  frame,  23 
to  25c;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  17  to 
20c;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia  marrows,  $8.50 ;  red  kidney, 
$8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $5.50 ; 
medium,  $5.50;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  Sc;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  8c;  No.  2,  7c;  bulls 
and  stags,  5c;  sheep  skins,  each,  $1  to 
$3 ;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $3 ;  shearlings, 
25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1,  21  to  22c;  No.  2, 
19)4  to  20)4c;  fleece,  lb.,  50c. 

Furs,  mink,  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon,  $3 
to  $6.50 ;  muskrat,  Spring,  large,  $1.75 ; 
Winter,  large,  $1.60 ;  weasel,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Wheat,  Winter,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.80; 
corn,  shelled,  $1.36  to  $1.37 ;  oats,  60c ; 
rye,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

Ilay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $21 ;  mixed, 
$17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22;  oat. 
straw',  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  $15 
to  $16;  rye,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  higher,  but 
other  produce  is  much  the  same.  Winter 
toys  with  all  sorts  of  business. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  43  to  48c ;  dairy,  28 
to  29c ;  storage,  37  to  40c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limberger,  20  to  30c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen¬ 
nery,  35  to  38c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  34  to  35c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkey,  38  to  44c;  fowl,  28  to  32c; 

roasters,  26  to  32c;  capons,  35  to  40c; 

old  boosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  30  to 
32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  38 '  to  42c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ; 

roasters,  28  to  30c;  old  roosters,  16  to 

18c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c  ;  geese,  22  to  24c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm; 
King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
Greening,  $2  to  $2.25;  Baldwin,  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  weak ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $15 ;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper, 
$3.25  to  $3,50. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet; 
California  Emperors,  keg,  $6.50  to  $7. 
Strawberries,  steady ;  Florida,  qt.,  50  to 
55c.  Cranberries,  steady ;  50-lb.  box,  $5 
to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  white  and  red 
kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium,  pea, 
$7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  steady  ;  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.25  to 
$3  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables.  —  Moderate ;  artichokes, 
box,  $5  to  $6.50 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  Florida,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $3.25  to  $4  ;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
doz.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50;  endive,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4;  lettuce, 
5-lb.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  85  to 
90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1,50;  peas, 
Florida,  hamper,  $2  to  $3.75 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.25 ;  pieplant, 
California,  cartofi,  $1  to  $1.15  ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  Texas, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  cwt.,  $3  to  $4; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  repacked  crate,  $6  to 
$6.75;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  70  to  75c; 
white,  $1  to  $1.25;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — 'Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  more  active ;  new  sugar,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
wheat  straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $29;  middlings,  $30;  Red-dog,  $43; 
cottonseed  meal,  $38.75 ;  oilmeal,  $41 ; 
hominy,  $45.25;  gluten,  $37.70;  oat  feed, 
$12.  j.  w.  c. 


Class  2.  $2.20;  Class 

3A,  $1.80;  Class 

3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTE® 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.46  @$0.47 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .40  @  .45 

Lower  grades . 

.  .35  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 

.  .16  @  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  . 

.  $0.25%  @$0.26 

Average  run . . 

.  .25  @  .251/2 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good . 

. 33 @  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby 

best..  .34  @  .35 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  .  .  . 

. 27  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.35  @$0.37 

Broilers . 

Roosters . 

. 15 @  .16 

Turkeys . 

. 40@  .45 

Ducks  . 

. 26(g)  .30 

Geese  . T . 

. 20@  .25 

Tame  Rabbits  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

.  .  $0.43@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  .32  @ 

.40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  ,26@ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .19@ 

.21 

Capons,  S  to  9  lbs . 

6  to  7  lbs . 

. .  .47@ 

.50 

Small  and  slips . 

.  .  .30® 

.35 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .20@ 

.28 

Geese  . 

.  — •  > 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

.  .10.00@1 

2.00 

9  to  ID  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 

8.00 

Culls  . 

. .  1.50® 

3.00 

CO  U  N  TRY  -DRESSED 

MEAT 

Calves,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

. .  $0.20@$0.21 

. .  .  15@ 

.19 

Culls  . 

.  .  .08'@ 

.13 

Lambs,  head  .  8.00(5)13. 00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17(5)  .24 

Heavy . 06(5)  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $  8.00(g) $9. 75 

Bulls  .  4.25(5)  5.50 

Cows  .  2.50(5)  4.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 16.00@17.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@12.00 

Sheep  . 5.00(g)  9.00 


Lambs 


.15.00@18.1 


VEGETABLES 

In  three  recent  days  over  50  carloads 
of  leafy  vegetables  were  received  in  New 
York— -lettuce,  escarol,  kale,  spinach  and 
dandelions — the  last  named  from  Texas  in 
bushel  baskets,  wholesaling  around  $3 
per  basket. 

Asparagus,  doz . $6.00@16.00 

Broccoli,  bbl . 3.00(g)  7.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .22 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton .  0.00@  8.00 

‘New,  in  )4-bbl.  basket  ...  ,75@  1.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 75@  1,25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@  1.75 

Celery  knobs,  100  bunches..  6.00@10.00 


Chicory,  bbl .  3.00@  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  6.00@10.00 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu .  3.00(g)  3.50 

Eggplant,  hu .  2.00@  3.50 

Ecarol,  bbl.  .' .  4.00@  4.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00(5)  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . .  .  3.00(5)  5.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  2.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.00@  9.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00(g)  3.25 

Parsley,  bbl .  3.00@  7.00 

Peas,  bu . 3.0O@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00@  6.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00@  2.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1.00(g)  2.25 


Spinach,  bbl.  . .  ..  1.25(g)  2.25 

Squash,  bbl.  ' .  1.00(5)  2.00 

String  beans,  bu.  . . . 1.50@  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  3.00(g)  7.50 

Turnips",  rutabaga,  bbl. .  1.60(5)  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  .  .  .  2.00@  3.25 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  . $3.25@$3.50 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  1.50(g)  1.75 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.10(g)  1.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00(g)  3.35 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

Albemarle .  3.00(5)  7.00 

Ben  Davis  . 2.50(g)  4.50 

Greening  .  4.00@  8.50 

McIntosh  .  6.00@13.00 

Spy  .  4.00@  9.00 

Stayman  .  5.00(g)  6.50 

York  . 4.00@  7.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  .....  5.50(g)  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75(g)  6.50 

Kumquats,  qt . 08@  .15 

Oranges,  box . 2.00@  7.75 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. ..  .15@  .45 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  .  .  .  .$25. 00 @$26. 00 


No.  2  .  22.00@  24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@  21 .00 


Straw,  Rye  .  17.00@  18.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  5,  1925. 

March  League-pool  price  for.  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  ulus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25g. Class 
2C.  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B, 
$1.85;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80; 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient-;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1  :  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
5  orkek,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  14,  1925 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about," 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Ararieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks -  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . . .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 

pliipk<5  arp  hpftpr  ** 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  °Vr  Sonev  we 

will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  _ 

would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  wc  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
fhousands  of  customers  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


All  ourstock  Is  accredltedby 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Asa' n.  both  onourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 

from  which  we  buy  eggs. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  y°uTb„uy^r^ults  of  41  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  KRJJb,  AN¬ 
CONAS  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N.,  SHELBY,  OHIO 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders . 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 
PULLETS 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

stock  Whito  Brown  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas^  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 

early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  liveaenveij  guaiauceeu. 
W rite  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwcgler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


ww  .  i  from  pure-bred, selected  stock. 

We  Hatch  Our  Own  LnlCKS  Carefully  culled  and  bred  for 
egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks-the  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Brown  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  l  Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Its f St"j”s  * ur  400  7  75  1501  71,25  ,3S,0°  h. .VASairr .  s:i«: 

S'Rofks  Wh  wStfes  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00  l  odds  a"d  Ends  •  •  $1(K  per  lg0 

Nntp  ’  unusually  attractive  prices  on  .orders  of  500  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 
Catalog1  free^ororder  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  Box  257  PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


I 


BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 

S.C.  White  and  Per  100 

Brown  Leghorns  SI  3.00  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds.. .. .. .  -S15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Buff  Rocks .  16.00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  /S.  C.  White  Leghorns . ]6  »0 

On  500  lots,  ksc  less  each;  1,000  lots,  lc  less  each. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  1  66,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  uustty  cnicks  from  matings  of  es- 

peclally  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
should  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  W e  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoonborn's 
Hatcheries,  341  Main  St,,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buyihem’’ 

S.  C.  IN.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  seleoted  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  lor  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


R  ARY  Mixed  . lie  per 100 

D/LD  l  s  0.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13c  per  100 

r'UirkTQ  Barred  Rocks .  lj>c  per  100 

Re(js . 15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C  1*  LEISTER.  M e Allster ville,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  Sfto°c“P  safe  de 


full  count 


free  ranged 

_ iv  e  r y  and 

guaranteed 


Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  ^“and 

W.  Wyandottes.  Write  for  prices  and  folder 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 

of  quality,  free  range,  healthy.  Br.  Rocks,  W 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  mixed.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

Shrawdor  Box  50  Richfield,  Pa 


CH1X 


G.  D 


: 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  tor  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


QUAUT  Y^ffeMICK  S 

Send  now  for  the  HlUpot  Book  of  Facts  which 
shows  how  HILLPOT  QUALITY  has  built  our 
hatchery  from  3.000-  egg  capacity  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2,000,000  chicks  per  year.  FREE 

W. 'f.’hTllPOT.  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  Whito  Leghorns, 

Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Reds,  White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds, 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps. 


100  600  1000 
$13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
14.00  67.00  130.00 
15.00  72  00  140.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18  00  87.00  170.00 
We  are 
5%  dis- 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries.Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and 

RI  DEDC  All  chicks  from 
.1.  IV l'.lr A  free  range 
stock-  No  lights  used  on 
breeders.  15.000  chicks  weekly, 
beginning  March  3rd.  Book¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 
E.  c.  BROWN 

Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey 


Curtis  White  Wyandottes  Hatching  eggs  now  ready. 

Write  for  prices.  O.G.  CURTIS.  LocustTrue  P’ltry  Farm.  Wulerloo.M.T. 


THICKS  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks 

VUlLnU  gjx  ]eK(],ng  breeds.  Price  lis 

free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  N< 


at  Quantity 
Prices, 
rice  list  and  catalog 

Nescopeck,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at.  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  February  20,  1025,  with 
comments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

A  White  Leghorn  pullet,  Number  7-9, 
owned  by  D.  A.  Williams  of  Kennedy,  N. 
Y.,  recently  laid  four  abnormally  large 
eggs  in  one  week. 

The  first  egg  laid  weighed  3%  ounces 
and  was  normal  in  texture.  The  next 
day  the  bird  rested,  but  came  back  the 
day  following  with  an  immense  egg  weigh¬ 
ing  4*4  ounces ;  it  measured  exactly  8 
in.  around  the  ends  and  had  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  7%  in.  around  the  center.  As 
might  be  expected  the  bird  took  a  vaca¬ 
tion  following  this,  not  however  to  rest 
from  work  well  done,  but  to  prepare  her¬ 
self  for  the  labors  of  the  day  following, 
when  she  laid  a  large  egg,  weighing  four 
ounces,  measuring  8  by  6%  in.  The  most 
unusual  aspect  of  the  week  was  the  fact 
that  without  further  intermission  this 
pullet  again  laid  a  four  ounce  egg  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  average  Leghorn  might  break  down 
under  the  strain  of  laying  almost  1  lb.  of 
eggs  per  week,  but  this  performer  is  large 
in  size  and  very  heavy  as  she  weighs  6 
4/10  lbs. 

Poultry  men  are  reminded  that  all  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  spread 
more  rapidly  in  warm  weather  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  that  with  the  return  of 
warm  weather  European  fowl  pest  may 
break  out  again. 

Thorough  disinfection  about  the  plant 
should  be  practiced  at  all  times.  It  is 
probably  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  all 
visitors  off  the  plant  but  second-hand 
crates  should  be  kept  off  the  farm,  or  if 
used  at  all  should  be  soaked  with  strong 
solution  of  disinfectant  as  soon  as  brought 
on  to  the  farm. 

The  very  mild  weather  of  the  past  two 
weeks  has  been  the  main  factor  in  raising 
the  percent  egg  production  from  39  to  50. 

During  the  sixteenth  week  of  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  pro¬ 
duced  3,550  eggs,  a  yield  of  50.71  percent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  342  eggs  above  last 
week’s  production,  and  is  932  more  eggs 
than  were  laid  in  the  sixteenth  week  of 
last  year’s  contest. 

Two  pens  of  Leghorns  tied  for  first 
place  with  the  best  weekly  production  so 
far  this  year,  namely  52  eggs.  One  is 
owned  by  Norman  C.  Jones,  Delaware, 
and  the  other  by  Donald  McKinnon, 
New  York. 

John,  P.  Gasson’s  Leghorns  from  Ohio, 
were  second  with  a  production  of  51  eggs. 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle’s  Barred  Rocks 
from  New  York,  were  a  close  third  with 
50  eggs  to  their  credit. 

Leghorns  entered  by  Foreman  Farms, 
Michigan,  were  fourth,  with  48  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924 : 


White  Leghorns 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  530 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  516 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  510 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  499 

Meado wedge  Farm,  Mass .  478 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  4S7 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  449 

Beacon  P.  Yards,  N.  J .  447 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  143 

White  Wyandottes 

Wal-Rutli  P.  Farm,  N.  Y .  479 

E.  D.  Elmer.  N.  Y . r .  397 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  255 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  153 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  572 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  367 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  362 

Weather  Condition 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  February 
20,  were  as  follows : 


Date 

Low 

High 

Condition 

Feb. 

14 

44 

24 

Clear, 

mild. 

Feb. 

15 

44 

32 

Rain, 

mild. 

Feb. 

16 

52 

25 

Clear. 

mild. 

Feb. 

17 

50 

32 

Cloudy 

,  mild. 

Feb. 

18 

36 

22 

Clear. 

Feb. 

19 

44 

18 

Clear. 

mild. 

Feb. 

20 

54 

32  . 

Clear, 

mild. 

Egg  Prices 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  that 
governed  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
February  :  White,  50c ;  brown.  50c ;  me¬ 
dium,  46c.  Prices  February  20.  White, 
45c;  brown,  46c;  mediums,  42%c. 


He  :  “They  say  she  has  decided  to 
marry  a  struggling  young  author.”  She ; 
“Well,  if  she  has  decided,  he  may  as  well 
stop  struggling.” — London  Opinion. 


Newedd  :  “What’s  wrong  with  the  pie¬ 
crust?  'It  doesn’t  half  cover  the  pie.” 
Mrs.  Newedd:  “Why,  dearest,  I  asked 
your  mother  how  to  make  them  to  suit 
you  and  she  said  to  make  the  crust  very 
short.” — Boston  Transcript. 


— in  five  months’  time  tells  how 


Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  bred 
for  heavy  production,  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy,  vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on 
every  order. 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months' 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,”  tells  you  how  to  start  profitable 
laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for  it, 
together  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook  for 
1925”  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


C%  Discount 

3  On  orders 
before  Mar.  1, 
with  25  %  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaced  30day  a 
before  shipment. 

Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 

GET  OUR 
CATALOG 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Tancred-Hollywood- 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
250-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS- Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS-Best  dark. 

X  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personally  supervise  all  breeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 

J.  D.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


Chicks —  Hatching  Eggs 

c  f  W.  D.  Tested  certified  males  I  $35  per  hundred  to  May  15 
from  |  w  D  Jested  certified  hens  j  $20  perhun.  after  May  15 

r  f  W.D.Testedcertifiedmales  1  $20  perhundred  to  May  15 
"om  t  Selected  Breeders  f  $15  per  hun.  after  May  15 


Order  from  this  ad  and  avoid  delay 
Satisfaction  (guaranteed 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

p  T>  r’ 'P*  Complete  plans  for 
r  1\LL  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


OHWredited 

-  ACCre  CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAMRIEK  HATCHERY,  Hox  G-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


'  the  farm.  From  healthy  flocks  bred 
for  better  egg  laying  qualities.  Per- 
Isonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 

_ _ _  service.  1 00%  live  delivery.  Prepaid. 

Dl^K?Wl^r  Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 

'J  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it  "»®.  • 

Van  Wert  Hatcheries,  Routs  6-C4  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each, 
i Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
I  mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May. 
At  S13  per  100;  $62  per  500;  $120  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Day 


flIH  Phinlfo  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
*uiu  Ulllbko  from  free-range  stock.  Write  for 
price  list.  Martin  B.  Seai-ch,  Baptistown.N.  J. 

Diiolilu  Pkiolro  Tte<is  and  Wyandottes,  specialty,  16c 
UfllUKb  each.  Also  Leghorn,  Rocks  and  bronze 
turkeys.  Circulars.  ’‘SUN  PEEP"  HATCHERY,  MeAllsterville, Pa. 


Everlay  Strain  Cockerels  Leghorns.  Chicks  for  saV. 

Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route  1 
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Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

Would  you  advise  about  the  proper 
feeding  and  care  of  baby  chicks?  I  am 
a  beginner,  starting  out  with  500  Barred 
Bock  baby  chicks.  I  have  a  good  house 
for  them,  10x14,  with  wooden  floor  and 
plenty  of  light,  also  have  a  good  brooder. 
What  would  be  the  best  to  put  on  the 
floor  in  the  bouse  and  around  the  brooder, 
and  what  is  the  right  temperature? 

South  Euclid,  Ohio.  m.  k. 

Use  cut  straw  or  dry,  clean  barn  chaff, 
free  from  moldiness,  for  litter  and  keep 
the  temperature  under  the  hover  at  from 
90  to  100  degrees.  Confine  the  chicks  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  stove  until  they 
learn  to  return  to  it  when  cold,  as  they 
will  after  twyo  or  three  days.  Room  tem¬ 
perature  doesn’t  matter  if  it  is  warm 
about  rhe  stove.  Feed  lightly  five  times 
daily  of  hard  grains  for  the  first  week; 
then  add  dry  mash.  Feed  both  in  shallow 
dishes  until  chicks  learn  to  pick  grain  out 
of  litter.  Protect  shallow  boxes  with 
large  mesh  hardware  cloth,  cut  to  fit 
loosely  inside,  and  feed  the  dry  mash  in 
these  boxes,  laying  the  wire  mesh  cloth 
directly  upon  the  feed,  which  it  will  fol¬ 
low  down  as  the  chicks  eat  through  the 
meshes.  Without  the  wire,  the  chicks 
would  soon  scratch  the  mash  out  of  the 
boxes.  Give  sour  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  received 
and  continue  it  as  long  as  you  have  it. 
Keep  this  Or  water  always  before  the 
chicks  in  clean  drinking  fountains  of 
suitable  size,  and  keep  evei’ything  clean 
all  the  time.  Add  some  fine  chick  grit  to 
(he  hard  grains  fed.  After  a  week  feed 
grain  three  or  four  times  daily  and  keep 
dry  mash  before  the  chicks  through  the 
day  in  the  boxes.  Do  not  feed  enough  to 
spoil  the  appetites  of  the  chicks  for  the 
next  meal ;  if  in  doubt  as  to  quantity, 
feed  less.  Keep  chicks  hungry,  rather 
than  cloyed.  Add  cod  liver  oil  to  ration 
of  early  hatched  chicks  by  mixing  it 
thoroughly  through  a  feeding  of  moist 
mash  and  giving  this  once  daily  only  in 
such  quantity  as  will  be  quickly  cleaned 
up.  Give  tepder  green  stuff  of  some 
kind,  lettuce,  new  clover,  etc.,  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  it  and  give  the  chicks  all  that 
they  will  eat.  Get  the  chicks  out  upon 
the  ground  in  a  run  within  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  furthest  and  keep  the 
brooder  well  ventilated.  For  hard  grains, 
use  equal  parts  finely  cracked  corn  and 
cracked  wheat,  or  add  one  part  pinhead 
oatmeal  to  two  parts  cracked  wheat  and 
three  parts  finely  cracked  corn  ;  this  for 
the  first  few  weeks,  until  the  chicks  do 
not  need  to  have  wheat  cracked  and  can 
eat  rhe  coarser  cracked  corn.  Rolled  oats 
may  be  substituted  for  pinhead  oatmeal. 
For  dry  mash,  use  twro  parts  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  each  of  sifted  ground  oats, 
sifted  beef  scrap  or  finely  ground  beef 
scrap,  wheat  middlings  and  cornmeal. 

M.  B.  i>. 

Danger  in  Galvanized 
Vessels 

If  sour  milk  is  put  into  new  galvanized 
iron  vessels  before  the  loose  zinc  is  worn 
off,  it  will  poison  chicks.  We  once  lost 
•'>40  out  of  500  by  that  mistake.  We 
rested  the  matter  out  and  proved  that 
was  rhe  cause.  T.  T. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

The  above  observation  is  interesting, 
though  not  quite  conclusive,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  chicks  have 
been  fed  sour  milk  from  new  galvanized 
vessels  without  apparent  harm.  Some¬ 
thing  killed  these  chicks,  what  was  it? 
The  metal  zinc  used  to  coat  iron  in  the 
so-called  galvanized  process  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  probably  equally  so 
in  sour  milk  and  I  presume  that  the  email 
scales  found  upon  the  surface  of  new 
galvanized  iron  would  be  more  readily 
acted  upon  than  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
used  vessel,  but,  even  then,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  probable  that  enough  of 
the  metal  could  be  dissolved  in  the  short 
time  that  sour  milk  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  drinking  utensils  to  make  this  milk 
poisonous.  In  galvanizing  iron  sheets, 
they  are  first  cleaned  of  rust  by  immers¬ 
ing  in  a  pickling  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  dipped  into  a  tank  of  molten 
zinc,  then  passed  between  iron  rollers. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  enough  of 


the  sulphuric  acid  used  could  remain 
upon  the  sheets  to  poison  the  contents 
of  a  new  galvanized  iron  vessel.  More 
than  that,  galvanized  iron  pipes  and 
tanks  have  long  been  used  to  convey  and 
store  water  for  domestic  purposes,  with¬ 
out  gaining  a  reputation  for  dangerous, 
though  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
September  7,  1901,  reported  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  outbreak  of  poisoning  rightly  or 
wrongly  attributed  to  water  stored  in 
galvanized  tanks  and  enough  zinc  has 
been  deposited  in  a  hot-water  pipe  carry¬ 
ing  water  that  had  passed  through  a  half 
mile  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  to  stop  it. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  possibility  of 
harm  from  zinc  compounds  derived  from 
the  galvanizing  of  utensils  used  in  water 
storage  but  common  observation  would 
seem  to  show  that  such  a  possibility  is  at 
least  remote.  The  symptoms  shown  in 
the  case  reported  by  the  medical  journal 
referred  to  above  were  gastric  disturb¬ 
ances,  shown  by  colic,  diarrhoea,  anaemia 
and  emaciation.  If  such  symptoms  were 
shown  in  obscure  cases  where  the  victims 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  water  that 
had  been  stored  in  galvanized  tanks  or 
that  had  come  through  long  stretches  of 
galvanized  pipes,  the  possibility  of  zinc 
poisoning  should  be  considered.  But,  gal¬ 
vanized  vessels,  even  new  ones,  are  ha¬ 
bitually  used  in  feeding  sour  milk  to 
chicks  and  older  fowls.  What  killed  these? 

M.  B.  D. 


More  About  Mailing  Eggs 

In  a  recent,  issue  1  notice  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  complaining  of  the  par¬ 
cel  post  service  in  regard  to  liis  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs.  I  would  like  to  correct 
some  of  the  impressions  left  by  his 
letter,  so  that  other  farmers  wishing 
to  market  eggs  by  parcel  post  may  not 
be  discouraged.  In  the  first  place  eggs 
are  never  transported  in  mail  sacks 
with  other  mail,  but  are  carried  as 
“outsides,”  no  matter  whether  one 
dozen  or  40  are  shipped.  Departmental 
orders  are  very  strict  on  this.  I  may 
add  of  course  that  all  shipments  of 
eggs  must  be  plainly  marked. 

Secondly,  eggs  are  never  thrown,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  complaining 
shipper  may  have  seen  a  sack  dropped 
from  a  mail  car  door.  It  is  the  duty 
of  station  agents  or  railroad  employees 
to  take  the  mail  from  the  doors.  But 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  the  mail 
has  to  be  put  off  whether  anyone  gets 
to  the  door  in  time  to  take  the  mail  off 
or  not.  However,  eggs  are  never  thrown 
in  any  case. 

The  thousands  of  farmers  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  market  qggs  by  parcel  post  in 
increasing  quantities  year  by  year,  are 
the  best  arguments  in  the  Post  Office 
Department’s  favor.  Personally  I  think 
the  only  requirements  to  successful 
shipping  are  careful  packing  and  use 
of  a  proper  container.  Eggs  may  be 
insured  for  a  trifle  to  t  'ke  care  of  any 
mishap  that  may  happen. 

In  the  face  of  advancing  costs  of 
everything,  in  an  age  when  everything, 
and  especially  service  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  cost  more,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  continues  to  do  business  at  the 
same  old  price.  You  will  notice  the 
deficit  is  no  more  than  in  days  gone  by. 

The  motto  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  always  been  service,  and 
rightly  so.  But  some  of  the  service 
rendered  cannot  be  expected  to  pay, 
and  no  one  would  argue  for  its  abolish1 
ment.  But  when  the  books  refuse  to 
balance,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  postal 
employees  should  be  denied  a  fair  liv¬ 
ing  wage.  BAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK. 


Hnrnimr  Bourbon  Reds.  147-egg record  Hatching eggs 

nui  mug  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Gwego,  H  Y. 


BEAUANDOT  n„rL|:noc  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarante 
UULKlingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right. Shipp. 


MAMMOTH 
PEKIN 


light.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  l.  I.,  N 


Rflhu  fihiclrc  1  ure  bred  Kbode  Island  Reds  and  Thomp- 
uauj  VJIItbKo  son  Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
tree  range,  healthy  hens.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlington,  N.Y 

Hatching  Eggs  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

*2  per  15;  »8  per  100;  S70  per  1,000. 

BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS  Cornwall,  N  Y. 

SC.  ANCONAS.  11  Sheppard  Breeding  Hens.  #8. 
a  Bargain.  G.  SIMMS  Box  Y  Lake,  N.  Y. 


White  China  fiPPSP  (/08lln^s  and  Hatching  Egl 

II  llllv  yilllla  ireCSt  from  two-year-old  stock.  T1 
most  Brotitabie  geese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Wril 

Leslie  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N  V 


Improved  Strain  Bronze  Turkeys  3 

Quickly  taken.  liVItUN  PARK 


to  2  yrs.  old,  12 
30  lbs.  Prepaid 

Erin,  N. ’ 


HATCHES  WEEKS  OF  MARCH  16th,  23rd,  30th 


March  chicks  make  early  Summer  broilers — early  Fall  layers — early  profits.  But  yon  must 
have  chicks  from  stock  that  is  right — no  chance  to  replace  unsatisfactory  chicks  after  they  are 
grown.  So  be  sure  of  your  chicks  at  the  start. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  will  surely  satisfy  you  because  they  are  all  hatched  from  the 
husky,  purebred,  heavy-laying  fowls  that  alone  compose  Rosemont’s  qualified  Breeding  Flocks, 
the  demand  is  heavy,  however,  and  you  should  order  promptly.  Note  these  moderate  prices  and 
order  direct  from  this  ad,  specifying  date  of  shipment  desired. 

White,  Black  Leghorns  . . , 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  , 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State 

Shipped  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Pull  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  check  or 
money  order  with  your  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— FREE— that  tells  all  about  the  Rose 
moot  breeding  Hocks,  the  care  in  hatching,  the  large  incubators.  Shows  24-inch  picture  of  poultry 
plant  and  describes  the  nine  popular  Rosemont  breeds.  Booking  April  and  May  deliveries. 

There  is  no  embargo  against  Rosemont  Chicks. 

We  will  positively  deliver  chicks  to  any  point  within  our  shipping  radius. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Chicks —  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$  85.00 

$165.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.50 

12.50 

20.00 
25. 00 
35.00 

97.50 

120.00 

170.00 

190.00 

Certified).  9.00 

17.50 

330.00 

•LATEST  HELPS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  BROODERS  AND  INCUBATORS 

Our  latest  bulletin,  No.  213-F,  on  Treatment  and  Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases,  sent  free,  will  tell  you  some  amazing 
facts .  on  sterilizing  incubators  and  brooders.  How  it  keeps 
chicks  healthy,  prevents  white  diarrhoea,  colds,  etc.,  how 
easy,  safe  and  cheap  B-K  is,  is  all  fully  told.  Tear  out  this 
ad  and  send  for  free  copy.  The  edition  is  limited,  so  act 
now.  Worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  27K,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


Why  Is  It— 

that  my  neighbor’s  flock  is  laying  every 
(lay?  He  hasn’t  any  better  stock  but 
how  his  hens  do  lay!  While  I  have 
trouble  with  my  brood,  “they  are  dying 
by  the  score,”  bis  chickens  quickly  eat 
their  food  and  then  they  lay  some  more. 
While  I  can  hardly  meet  my  bills,  (my 
notes  are  due  tomorrow),  his  limou¬ 
sine  climbs  up  the  hills — he  hasn’t  any 
sorrow !  The  truth  about  this  story 
is:  the  one  who’s  failing  in  his  biz, 
w'hose  chickens  die,  or  are  so  sick,  has 
not  been  feeding  DIAMOND  PICK 
The  meat  and  bone  scrap  that  is  made 
of  sweet,  fresh  raw  material,  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  factory,  for  poultry 
keepers  who  demand  the  finest  quality 
because  they  know  that  wholesomeness 
means  health.  If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  us  $3.50  for  a  100-lb. 
trial  bag,  freight  paid,  to  points  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Test  it  and  if  not  satisfied,  your 
money  back. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- 146- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


TOCKTON 


There’s  real  honest  quality  be¬ 
hind  Stockton  Chicks.  For 

many  years  under  the  same 
management,  with  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers.  We 
quote  purebred,  healthy  chicks 
at  these  reasonable  prices. 
Breed  Per  50  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  19.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.00  19.00 

White  Rocks  .  12.50  25.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  23.00 

Anconas  .  12.50  25,00 

Black  Minorcas  . 12.50  25.00 

PREPAID — 1  00%  Sate  Delivery  Guaranteed 

March  and  April  Deliveries  Promptly  Made. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


CHICKS 


WILSON’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Bred  from  all  healthy,  free  range  farm  stock.  We 
control  all  our  breeders  and  have  culled  tnem,  too, 
from  which  every  chick  is  hatched.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  heavy  layers  and  fast  growers. 

BARRED  ROCKS  SI  7.00  per  I  OO,  $82.50  per  600 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1  5.00  Rer  I  OO,  72.50  perSOO 

Order  direct  from  this  ADVERTISEMENT.  Don’t  delay. 
Avoid  disappointment.  Send  full  remittance.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 'postpaid  to  your  door. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Box  422,  Fleniinglon.  N.  j. 


RARY  CHICKSsw  leghorns,  12c 

CiSlD  I  LHiLAJs  c  B.  ROCKS,  14c 

R.  C.  R.  I  Reds,  14c,  and  Mixed.  10c.  Special  Prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Brecl- 
to-Lay  stock.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  fr\  B.  LEISTER,  MeAlisterville,  I'a. 


TANCRED  STRAIM(Direct) 

Certified — Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs- Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Baby  ChicRs 


Don’t  risk  buying  chicks  of  uncertain 
origin.  Place  your  order  with  a  Re¬ 
liable  Hatchery — one  that  has  been 
established  33  years  and  in  all  that 
time  has  always  given  a  square  deal. 

Prompt  March  and  April  Deliveries 

Per  50  Per  100 

S.  Q.  White  Leghorns  . $  9.50  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.50  19.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.50  19.00 

White  Rocks  .  12.50  23.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.50  23.00 

Anconas  .  12.50  23.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  12.75  25.00 

Place  your  order  with  the  Reliable 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery  and  receive  your 
number  promptly.  .Shipped  Prepaid — 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Baby  Chick  Book  and  complete  Price  List  FREE 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chide  Atn’n 


Lord  Farms  January  25,  1925 
Your  strain  of  Leghorns  make 
good.  My  flock  of  104  hens  averaged 
for  the  year  1924 

\W/2  EGGS 

a piece  the  highest  reported  record 
for  Hardin  County ,  Ohio.  The  eggs 
usually  weigh  about  27  ounces  to 
the  dozen  and  one  hen  laid  a  34 
ounce  egg  most  of  last  year .  1  think 
they  are  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Very  truly  yours.  Rev.  T.  E.  Dailey 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

Grade  A  Chicks  are  f£8  Per  1 00  or 

$270  per  1000 

Hatches  every  day.  Don’t  try  to 
save  a  few  dollars  this  spring  if  it 
means  losing  hundreds  next 
winter.  80-page  book  FREE. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


ICHIGAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Kckart;  last  year’s  M.A.C. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Also  leading  strain  Anconas,  Rocks, 
8. C.  Reds.  Culled  by  experts.  Modern 
hatching  methods.  Guarantee  100% 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
Michigan  Hatchery,  Box  5,  Holland,  Mick 


BABY  CHIX 

Barron  strain  out  of  Imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  li^hta.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  am!  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 

High  Producing  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  our  own  heavy-laying  strain  hens.  Milk  fed 
stock.  70  acres  ideal  free  range.  Never  a  sick  bird 
on  the  farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hammundsport.  N  Y. 


rifin/C  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed.  lOc. 
UlKhN  t  ’  sVr  A  WS  6  *  * v  e  r  7  "k  u  a  r  a  n  t  e  e  d . 


YSER 


McAlislerville.  Pa 


490 


March  14,  1925 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


USHER'S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion;  we  do  not  push  our  breeders  for  eggs, 
then  sell  baby  chicks  as  a  by-product;  our 
flock  is  managed  throughout  the  Whole  year 
to  produce  the  best  quality  Red  chicks  that 
can  be  produced  in  quantity;  send  for  booklet. 
E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass.; 

Telephone  Grafton  77. 


BABY  Trapnested  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

BJnU  9  7 "he  Famous  “ Sanborn  ”  Stock 

Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy. 
He  KB  I  A  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker- 
w  ■■  ■  el8  now  ,.eady.  They  will  increase  pro- 
duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S-  C-  R-  I-  R  E  D  S 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  85  and  $8.  Eggs, 

#9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  IS.  Y. 

S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  r  arm  s 
stock  is  unsiu’passed.  Catalog  free. 

- —  -  YV 


REDBIRD  FARM 


frentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Lit  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Harms 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns 
(hatched  from  own 
Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Capacity  limited.  Order 
early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and  May,  25  to  99— 
30c  each.  100  to  499-28c  each.  500  to  1,000  or  more 
—26c  each.  Eggs  at  H  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Chix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs, 20c  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol.  Vermont 

S.C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs'" 

Mrs.  N.  W.  C.  Gibbons  Ruute  4  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

baby  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavv  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  260  to 
316-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Slnat,  L.  I.,  N.  V . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Got  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER _ MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

WELLWARD  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

chicks  EGrGs 

WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM.  East  Setauket,  L.  I..N.Y. 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S  C  W  Barron-Holiywood  strain. 

.  Free  range,  vigorous 

Leghorn  Chicks  s to^ck.  aji  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own 

Elmview  Farm 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 


^  -8  .  . . 

New  Haven,  Vermont 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks— Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us  RIDGEVV  A Y  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrapSed 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N,  J. 

260-Egg  .““Leghorn Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  lie  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tanned, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns.  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks  Hocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Soidel,  Box  A.  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°8eUnh 

hatch  Ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Lavers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  rundown,  N.  J 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

C.  T,  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


-SINGLE  COMB  — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  ri/irv  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
•3UUVJ  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  Sc  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  CIr.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


RAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

Pedigree  Bred  since  1909,  Records  made  at  Egg 
Laying  Contests  since  1914  have  proved  them  Good 
Layers.  Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Atlantic  Highlands.  N.  J. 

I  AIIV  CADMC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
L ALL  I  I  AiYlTliJ  White  Leghorns,  Chicks:|TG0cK 

Breeders  Barron-Holiywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282- -306  eggs.  Acknowledged  srrperior  laying 
strains.  Instr'ive  eirc.  B.  LALLY  FARMS.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923— 2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924— 1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15tli  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 
Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y . 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  "TraTS  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 

prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barron  strain.  Bred 
for  size  and  production.  Baby  chicks,  the  strong, 
sturdy  kind,  at  S16  per  100;  8160  per  1.000.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park, N.Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

L  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N,  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

SEWS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

n.gy  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  263  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Ellers,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs.  Chicks.  Pullets 
&  Cockerels  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georpetown  Del. 

White  Wyandotte  foil 

uihi.n  Wvnndottos  Kegal-Doreas Strain- Eggs,  from  A-l 

WhmHtings.  $-’15;  $5-50;  $10-100.  N.  HILL.Seneea  F«II«,N.L 

«  ll\U  Purebred  Eggs,  15— $1.50.  Chicks.  18c 

tiUflW.yandOtteSeaeh.  axoVE*  IX.riHJNt.il.  Z.Ca.psr.kurg.Px. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are 
140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  report 
gives  records  for  week  ending  February  20, 
and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rock* 

Week  Total 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Ont . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Long  Meadow  F'm,  Pa . . 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn... . . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore . 

B.  It.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass....... . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me . . . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . . 

The  Ramblers  Pm,  N.  Y . 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y.  .\  . . . . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Mathews,  Del .  25  <  391 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  37  595 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  36  350 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  26  264 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  39  388 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  27  267 

S.  I^adford  Allyn,  Mass .  21  226 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  13  217 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . . .  39  182 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass....  1 .  36  425 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vfbert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels.  $4  and  $6  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $11  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  F1NGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

baby  chicks 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Mldtlleport,  N.Y. 

Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
#20  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular.  RED-W.FARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  Eggs  Leghorns.  Official  records  up 

to  258.  Circular.  LEROY  WILCOX,  Speonk,  I,.  I.,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS— S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

SB  per  100;  $70  per  1.000,  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Mar- 
cy  strain,  cockerels  and  hatching  eggs, 

J.  G.  MEYER  West  Willlngton,  Conn. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


33 

202 

47 

433 

37 

298 

33 

348 

30 

290 

15 

163 

42 

439 

40 

209 

25 

270 

28 

262 

41 

414 

41 

416 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  Leghorns 

Chicks.  #18  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs,  #10.  85£  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK'S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburo.  Pa 


33  359 
40  343 
22  251 

27  149 

31  374 

49  440 
38  203 
31  321 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $25  per 
hundred  ;  $80  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
K1RKUP  BROS.  MA  TTITUCK.  L.  N.  Y. 


Barron  Cockerels 

Large,  healthy,  snappy  Cockerels  front  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed  males,  #5  to  $8 
per  bird.  Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  Healthy  S.  C. 
White  LeghornHens.  mated  with  High  pedigreed 
males,  #8  per  100  (hundred):  #70  per  1,000  (thous¬ 
and.  )No  Lights.  GEORGE  WRAIGHT.WestWillmBton.  Conn. 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  IOp.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J-  Ennis!**!!.  MotlUt.rWlle,  Pa, 


OHICKS 


White  Wyandottea 


K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio . 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb . 

F'.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . i. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me . 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds.,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo . 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn . 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Gustav  Wolfram.  Conn. . . 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn . 


15  124 
30  621 

36  442 

38  431 
29  343 

29  384 

25  533 
35  397 

39  524 

44  701 

27  210 

42  531 

45  492 

35  615 

30  481 

40  506 


R.  I.  Reds 


CHICK  S 

For  big^strong,  husky  farm‘chicks  write  us.  We  have 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  chicks  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ATUENE0M  CUICKS 


THEY  HAVE  THE 


TO  LIVE 


\PEP 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  In  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range..  That  is  why  they  have  the 
•’PEP,”  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid."  Low 

prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference,  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  18  94 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  42  368 

I).  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  38  501 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  37  370 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  41  398 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  f .  28  132 

Deer  Brok  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  45  552 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  31  407 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt .  21  450 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  30  213 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  18  87 

Red  Mount  Pm,  Mass .  32  439 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . .  50  296 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass. .  46  417 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  28  519 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  38  039 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  34  481 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  37  531 

Robert  B.  Parkliurst,  Mass .  43  374 

Chas.  Lane,  Mass .  35  377 

Sunset  Poultry  Fm,  Mass .  33  557 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  34  358 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  41  484 

Mrs.  Mary  A  Leonard,  Mass .  43  417 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  21  151 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  22  324 

Sunnyfields  Fin,  Conn .  22  327 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  6  268 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  41  480 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  31  333 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn . 23  122 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  35  150 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  25  511 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds.  Conn .  25  65 

Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn .  12  236 

Foxou  Pltry  Pm,  Conn .  28  260 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.  Wash .  24  526 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore . 48  717 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  23  420 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas  .  24  399 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  28  400 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fin,  Mo .  28  392 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  36  503 

Mt.  Meadow  Fm,  X't . * .  40  489 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  46  449 

Brummer  &  Frederiekson,  Mich .  37  413 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C. . .  29  355 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  41  533 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  40  593 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  21  317 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  37  425 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  41  488 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  15  390 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . . .  24  217 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  271 

Puehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  510 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  F'm,  N.  Y .  26  458 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  32  354 

LeRo.v  Wilcox,  N.  Y . .  31  316 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  33  298 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass .  40  526 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  23  370 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass .  44  697 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  27  254 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  31  589 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  46  674 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass . . .  25  340 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  15  218 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  32  354 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  32  444 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  36  476 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J .  20  399 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  21  405 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  38  440 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  45  528 

Gus  XValters,  N.  J . .  32  377 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  37  555 

Willerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  34  446 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  36  329 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  31  337 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . .  24  334 

Ernest  H.  Scott.  Conn .  19  385 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  22  160 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  21  243 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fni,  Conn .  41  425 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . , .  30  477 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  34  523 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  25  277 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  27  281 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn .  15  253 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  38  436 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . .  35  484 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 40  374 

Tom  Barron,  Eng . . .  29  308 


Total  .  4480  53547 


INSPECTION 


“Are  you  in  favor  of  economy?”  “Of 
course  I  am,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum, 
“If  I  had  my  way  everybody  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  would  begin  right  now  to  save  up 
money  to  contribute  to  my  next  cam¬ 
paign  fund.” — ‘Washington  Star. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 

/-r>  ear  MiiT  m  wtli,c 
xPoutoycTann.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns," Tom  Barron  strain,  $18.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  40 


ROGERS  CHICKS  m 


Healthv,  Robust  Baby  Chicks  Safe  Delivery 
High  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  Guaranteed 
The  famous  Rogers  strain  single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  is  a  money  maker.  Noted  for  vitality.  Quick 
maturity  and  high  egg  yields.  T  . 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  R°£e£9  Leghorn 
and  telling  “How  to  raise  chicks  into  healthy,  laying 
pullets.  “  April,  May  and  June  deliveries.  Buy  frorn 
certified  flock.  C.  A.  Rogers, Box  R,  Bergen,  N.  v . 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


.'farms 

;\  i 


WR 


Leghorn  Chicks 

"rom  High  Producing  Flocks.  Free  from  Diseases 

Nojrallet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  1JKOS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg..  12c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandoties, 
15c.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  ami  Ref. 
Free.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 


Day-Old  O 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  Mill 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


on 

Lots 


BASOM’S  CHICKS  K'.ISfi 

Mixed  Clucks,  $11  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$18  per  100.  Barred  Rocks  Rnd  R.  i.  Reds.  $15  per  100. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy  bleeders  and  great  egg 
machines.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

O.  B.  BASOM  -  Richfield,  Fa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  OHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  best  laying,  Free  Range  Flocks.  S- 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c.  S.  C.  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rooks,  18c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed- 
Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  2Jy,?lrJg; 

White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks,  $15.  R.  I,  Reds, 
$15.  Live  arrival  guar.  Delivered  prepaid.  Catalog 
free-  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


Batoy  Cliiclis  and  Sggs 

From  pure  bred  S.  C  White  Leghorns.  All  selected  hens. 
NO  Pullet  eggs  sold  or  set.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Pedigreed  males  from  hens  with  260  to  280-egg 
records.  Prices  reasonable.  Special  for  May  and  June. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LEGIIOKN  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 


Ready  Now.  All  Breeds.  $15  per  Hundred 

Make  money  with  early  broilers.  Send  for  folder. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown  Phone  808  Maryland 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR'S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


3VL  ITCHEIL’S  BABY  OHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  8.  C.  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
12c ;  Mixed,  lOc.  100%  live  delivered  free.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular  free. 

Mitchell’s  Poultry  Farm  K.  2  Millerstown,  Pa. 


OHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flocks. 
Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds, 
15c,  and  mixed, 10c.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  tree.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 


OLJ  I  P  IF  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c. 

I  IV  O  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlistervill*,  I’a. 


V  HIM  IN  I IM  K  f  F*  barreu  rocks,  n.y. 
Vf*iy  WimnLC.  0  contest  leaders. 

Eggs,  Chicks.  Circ.  II.  IV.  VAN  WINKLE,  t'amden,  New  York 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  Li  ghoi  ns,  lie  ;  Reds,  14e. 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington.  0- 


B.  Rocks, 

13e ;  Reds,  I4e.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Circular  free.  H.  8.  HAET,  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  S.  C._W.  Leghorns,  12c ; 


Northrop  s  st.TJlack 


Exclusive  breeder  of 
mmorcas  Baby  Chix,  Breeding 


Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  hatching  eggs.  Wri  l e 
today  for  prices.  Willis  Northrop,  Breeder,  FratUburg,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  and  hatching^eggs 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINOROA  FARM,  Fort  TreTorton,  Fa. 

sale  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Box  100  It.  E,  D.  2  Whlppany,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  ANCONA  CHIX— 20,000  For1925 

from  2-year-old  hens  on  free  range.  #14  per  100. 
Charles  A.  Carlin  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EVERLAY* 


BROVTN 

*  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  tax- 
era.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 
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Tennessee  Mountaineers 

Here  in  the  southern  mountains  lives 
a  race  of  whom  the  outside  world  knows 
but  little ;  we  are  said  to  be  the  only 
pure  Anglo-Saxons  in  America  today.  We 
have  always  been  an  isolated  people 
until  the  past  few  years.  Owing  to  bad 
roads  we  have  learned  to  depend  on  our 
own  resources,  and  no  people  anywhere 
are  more  self-reliant  than  the  Southern 
mountaineers.  The  mountain  people  are 
shy  of  strangers,  they  seem  to  dread 
meeting  strangers  worse  than  anything, 
but  if  compelled  to  do  so  they  are  hospita¬ 
ble  and  kind.  After  they  get  acquainted 
with  one  they  will  do  anything  in  their 
power  for  one,  and  are  a  likeable  people, 
with  noble,  traits  which  anyone  would 
admire. 

The  mountains  yield  a  living  for  all. 
who  will  work,  and  work  is  the  hobby  of 
most  of  us.  These  hills  are  wonder¬ 
fully  productive ;  the  finest  fruit  grows 
here,  with  but  very  little  attention,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes 
are  in  almost  every  orchard,  while  berries 
of  all  kinds  grow  wild  and  may  be  had 
for  the  taking.  Hundreds  of  gallons  go 
to  waste  every  year,  and  every  family 
cans  jellies  and  jams  enough  to  last  a 
year.  Every  family  raise  hogs  for  meat ; 
they  have  poultry ;  chickens,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  guineas  all  do  well  here. 
The  farmers  raise  calves,  colts  and  sheep  ; 
though  for  the  past  few  years  few  raise 
any  horses,  as  the  demand  for  them  is 
poor.  More  and  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  live  stock  and  purebred  sires  are 
the  rule  where  only  a  few  years  ago 
scrubs  only  were  seen.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  cane, 
kafir,  corn,  peas,  any  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  grain  that  can  be  raised 
in  our  zone  do  well  here,  and  no  one  lives 
so  well  as  the  mountaineer. 

The  mountain  women  are  very  indus¬ 
trious.  In  Winter  they  piece  and  quilt 
the  most  beautiful  old-time  quilts ;  they 
do  the  tufted  work  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  here ;  they  make  their  own 
soa p  from  scraps  of  grease  unfit  for  food; 
they  launder  clothes  beautifully ;  they 
milk  and  churn  ;  they  make  most  of  the 
family  wardrobe;  in  fact  they  are  so 
resourceful  that  it  is  said  to  put  a  man 
on  a  bare  rock  with  one  of  these  women 
and  they  will  make  a  good  living.  Gen¬ 
erations  of  self-reliant  people  are  be¬ 
hind  ns,  and  we  have  inherited  our  cour¬ 
age  and  grit  from  these.  Our  land  has 
today  no  more  loyal,  industrious,  self- 
reliant  people  than  these  here  in  these 
grand  old  mountains ;  they  are  people  of 
whom  America  should  be,  and  is,  proud. 

Tennessee.  adda  c.  hall. 


Farm  News 

An  order  issued  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  prohibits  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  England  of  potatoes  from  Can¬ 
ada.  The  action  of  the  Ministry  followed 
a  similar  order  issued  last  December  con¬ 
cerning  United  States  potatoes.  The  sus¬ 
pected  presence  of  the  Colorado  beetle 
in  shipments  from  North  America  is  the 
cause  of  the  prohibition.  The  present 
order  doe's  not  apply  to  shipments  which 
are  already  on  the  way  over. 

A  theory  that  the  recent  outbreak  of 
European  fowl  pest  in  this  country  might 
be  traceable  to  the  escape  of  some  of  the 
virus  of  the  disease  brought  from  France 
by  an  American  scientist  was  advanced 
Feb.  28  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler.  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He  is 
conducting  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  campaign  to  wipe  out  the  disease, 
which  is  highly  contagious  and  fatal  to 
fowls.  While  admitting  that  the  disease 
might  have  entered  through  other  chan¬ 
nels,  Dr.  Mohler  pointed  out  that  nearly 
all  cases  of  infection  found  thus  far  were 
in  or  traced  to  States  in  which  specimens 
of  the  virus  were  known  to  have  circu¬ 
lated.  According  to  Dr.  Mohler,  a  prom¬ 
inent  scientist  whom  he  did  not  name  but 
who  is  connected  with  an  eastern  insti¬ 
tution,  obtained  from  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute  in  France  a  quantity  of  the  virus  in 
the  Summer  of  1928  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  About  a  year  ago  the  scientist 
was  said  to  have  given  a  sample  to  an¬ 
other  investigator,  and  subsequently  some 
of  the  virus  was  furnished  a  third  scient¬ 
ist.  The  department  does  not  permit  im¬ 
portation  of  animals  from  countries  hav¬ 
ing  destructive  animal  diseases  not  pres¬ 
ent  here,  and  it  does  not  approve  experi¬ 
menting  in  this  country  with  such  di¬ 
seases,  Dr.  Mohler  said.  Observing  that 
some  Eastern  States  had  placed  embar¬ 
goes  against  poultry  from  many  Western 
States,  some  of  them  1,500  miles  from  the 
infected  zone,  Dr.  Mohler  said  that  all 
available  evidence  showed  that  the  di¬ 
sease  first  appeared  in  the  East  and  that 
embargoes  against  such  remote  points 
are  “unreasonable.” 

Twenty-five  southern  Senators  joined 
March  2  in  sending  a  telegram  of  protest 
to  the  Governors  of  Western  States  in 
whose  Legislatures  are  pending  bills  pro¬ 
posing  special  taxes  on  butter  substitutes. 
The  telegrams  went  to  Governors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  and  to 
Goy.  Billings  of  Vermont,  where  similar 
legislation  was  reported  in.  preparation. 
The  message  said  that  the  Southern 
States  produce  about  fifteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  vegetable  oils  annually 
and  that  food  products  made  therefrom 
“according  to  the  best  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  are  pure  and  wholesome.” 


THE  SPIRAL  SPRAY  NOZZLE  on  your  spray 
rod  will  save  time,  money  and  labor.  Auto- 
inizes  the  entire  eapaeity  of  any  power  outfit, 
or  large  hand  pump  to  a  very  fine  mist-like 
spray,  and  will  not  clog.  Will  do  good  work 
at  low  pressure.  Special  spirals  made  for 
whitewashing,  also  lawn  sprinklers  ai^J  foun¬ 
tain  nozzles.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

3  in.  noz.,  2  to  5  gal.  cap.  per  min. $2. 50 

3 -a  in.  noz.,  5  to  7  gal.  cap.  per  min.  2.75 

4  in.  noz.,  7  to  9  gal.  cap.  per  min.  3.00 

4yi  in.  noz.,  9  to  12  gal.  cap.  per  min.  3.25 

Manufactured  only  by  HENRY  P.  HANSEN, 

1120  S.  Madison  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  495. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  - —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Water  power  cider  and  grist  mill, 
also  feed  store  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  large 
house,  modern  improvements,  10  acres  land.  In¬ 
quire  H.  B.  MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm,  55  miles  from  New 
York  City  on  concrete  road  in  New  Jersey, 
with  cash  income  of  over  $40  daily;  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  all  modern  improvements;  suitable  for 
country  home  or  camp;  price  $20,000;  for  full 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  0560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  for  rent,  $50  per  month  rents 
81  acres  land  including  60-acre  peach  orchard 
(crop  frozen  this  year);  6-room  house,  3,600 
size  Newtown  incubator,  13  colony  houses,  6  by 
8,  10  brooder  houses  10  by  12,  with  Newtown 
No.  7  brooders,  8  breeding  pens  with  trapnests 
and  runs,  feed  shed  and  cockerel  pens;  write 
to  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holley,  20  from  Trenton;  115  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  Vi  mile  to 
school;  2Vi  to  church,  store  and  railroad;  $6,000 
cash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6589, 
care  Rural  New-YorSer. 

i -  ■  — 

FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  village  farms,  two  houses; 

75  acres;  fruit,  truck,  poultry;  asparagus 
alone  makes  $25  to  $50  per  dav:  big  income; 
cash  $1,000;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  6637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property.  SCHUYLER  DAVEY, 
Box  15,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  . 


ATTRACTIVE  home  on  eastern  shore,  poultry 
farm  in  poultry  section;  six  acres,  dwelling 
just  rebuilt;  near  county  seat,  stone  road;  90 
feet  good  poultry  house,  garage,  outbuildings; 
$2,000.  H.  S.  COOPER,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  gram  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  near  Hacketts- 
town  and  Budd  Lake,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.;  7-room 
house,  poultry  houses  for  600  layers,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings;  fruit  of* 1  all  kind.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -67-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  27 
acres  of  apple  and  7  acres  of  prune  trees; 
good  buildings.  L.  CONORD,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  112  acres,  80  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  balance  wood  land;  good  farm  house 
and  large  barn;  price  $3,500;  cash  $1,500,  bal¬ 
ance  on  first  mortgage.  PETER  BAUM,  Calli- 
coon,  .Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Farm,  dairy,  truck,  adjoining  town; 

machinery;  conveniences.  A.  L.  CANFIELD, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  country  home  between  Troy 
and  Albany  with  72  acres  of  land;  large  co¬ 
lonial  house,  good  buildings,  shady  lawn,  pleas¬ 
ing  views,  berries,  wood  lot;  price  $12,000.  F.  E. 
KINNEY,  R.  D.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm  in  village,  two  rail¬ 
roads,  macadam  road,  12  miles  to  Ithaca,  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  good  house,  fair  barn,  hennery; 
$3,000,  $1,000  down;  small  payment  each  year; 
Owner,  PAUL  HOSMAN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  large  house, 
improvements,  springs,  streams,  mile  to  trans¬ 
portation,  over  3,000  bearing  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  2  acres  grapes,  1,000  cur¬ 
rants:  Hudson  Valley  fruit  belt.  A.  H.  TYLER, 
342  Church  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  160-acre  hillside  dairy  farm. 
Candor,  Tioga  Co.,  $2,200;  cows  extra.  WARD 
CLARK,  Saco,  Me. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  16  acres,  good  out¬ 
buildings,  7-room  house,  all  improvements; 
5  minutes  to  station:  price  $8,000,  easy  terms. 
GEORGE  W.  RAYNOR,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm.  51  miles 
from  New  York;  8  acres,  modern  10-room 
house,  electric,  city  water,  400  chickens,  cows, 
horse;  near  town,  schools:  sacrifice  $11,500. 
MRS.  S.  DIMAYO,  Bonnell  St.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 144-acre  farm,  high  producer,  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  real  bargain  to 
high-class  farmer.  JOHN  VAIL,  Bennington, 


DAIRY  farm,  near  Middletown,  200  acres.  32 
head  cattle,  3  horses,  14-room  dwelling  house, 
2  tenant  houses,  all  good  condition;  all  farm 
machinery  and  tools;  price  $21,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap  an  up-to-date  farm  of  102 
acres,  large  basement  barn  with  silo,  large 
dwelling,  3  large  poultry  houses;  400  hens, 
stock  and  tools;  all  for  $5,500;  barn  alone  is 
worth  $6,000.  N.  D.  SPENCER,  R.  I).  3, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm,  South  Vineland;  mod¬ 
ern  seven-room  house,  all  conveniences;  fruit, 
berries,  etc.  J.  II.  HOLSUFFER,  R.  2,  Malaga 
Rd,,  Millville,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  opportunity,  5  acres  with  600 
feet  front  on  Merrick  Road  (concrete),  11- 
room  house  with  heating  system,  electricity, 
open  fireplaces,  bath;  two-story  barn,  garage, 
chicken  houses;  wood  and  fruit  for  home  use; 
excellent  place  for  chickens,  vegetables,  flowers, 
as  everything  can  be  sold  at  the  door;  fine  for 
boarders  or  tourists;  10  minutes  walk  to  six 
churches,  two  schools,  high  school,  markets, 
chain  stores,  movies,  bathing  beach;  70  miles 
out;  owner  returning  to  Europe;  price  for  quick 
deal  $8,800,  $2,800  cash,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock,  tools,  j 
concrete  road;  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  J. 
WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  poultry  farm,  five-room 
cottage,  $850.  H.  LONG,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  and  truck  farm,  lti 
miles  from  hustling  railroad  town ;  excellent 
location,  fine  buildings;  stocked  and  equipped; 
or  without  equipment;  household  furniture  in¬ 
cluded;  easy  terms;  real  bargain;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  ADVERTISER  6679,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


168-ACRE  dairy,  grain  or  chicken  farm  for  sale 
reasonable;  good  buildings,  good  land;  near 
town,  school.  State  road.  ADVERTISER  6682, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  small  farm,  buildings,  main  highway, 
New  Jersey.  MULLER,  814  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  to  rent  a  first-class,  well-stocked  farm 
(prefer  Guernseys);  perhaps  you  are  finding 
your  farm  an  expensive  pastime;  you  haven’t 
the  time  nor  experience  necessary  to  make  it 
pay  yourself;  will  you  consider  turning  the  farm 
and  dairy  over  to  an  experienced,  reliable  dairy¬ 
man,  still  retaining  your  Summer  residence  on 
the  farm  if  you  wish;  I  can  make  money  for 
myself  and  save  money  for  you.  ADVERTISER 
6696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm  within  about  50  miles  of 
New  York;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10,  16  or  35  acres,  bordered  by 
river;  9-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  good 
condition:  15  minutes  walk  to  manufacturing 
town,  railroad,  school,  churches,  etc.  II.  JOR¬ 
DAN,  Sterling,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm,  sugar  bush 
evaporator,  fruit.  E.  L.  S.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


MOST  complete  up-to-date  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered;  if 
you  have  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  invest;  write  for 
complete  description  and  details,  balance  of 
price  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  6707,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  72  acres,  7-room  house,  electric  light, 
running  spring  water,  barn,  two  large  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  incubator  cellar,  and 
new  two-car  garage;  50  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries;  an  ideal  poultry  farm  or  Summer  home; 
on  State  macadam  road;  1  miles  from  railroad 
at  Enfield,  Mass.;  $8,500,  terms.  OWNER,  1768 
East  18th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  farm 
of  121  acres  in  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  SANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  New 
Jersey;  19  miles  from  Lakewood,  15  from 
Mount  Holly,  16  from  Trenton;  160  acres,  20  of 
timber,  125  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  12- 
room  brick  house  and  barns,  with  electric  lights; 
village  with  school,  stores,  bank,  churches,  sta¬ 
tion  and  creamery  two  miles;  price  $7,000,  cash 
$5,000,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-room  boarding  house  for  sale  or  rent  furn¬ 
ished;  10  minutes  walk  from  beautiful  high¬ 
land  lake,  two  miles  from  post  office;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  request.  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  MEYER, 
Box  101,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Home,  25  acres.  MILLSPAUGH, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


6-ROOM  house  for  sale,  all  improvements,  with 
1(2  acres  land;  cash  $1,500,  price  $7,000.  MRS. 
E.  GRIMER,  Wolpit  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale  in  Vineland;  5  rooms 
and  bath,  poultry  house,  garage,  five  acres 
land;  price  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  6709,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House,  9  rooms,  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  all  improvements  except  heat,  new  2-way 
garage,  fruit  trees,  50  It.  I.  Reds,  10  acres, 
suitable  for  country  boarding;  midway  Point 
Pleasant  and  Lakewood;  good  opportunity  for 
live  wire.  W.  S.  BAUM,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  to  competent  farmer  of  good  re¬ 
pute,  small  farm  on  main  Connecticut  River 
road  in  Southeastern  Vermont,  comprising  about 
25  acres  tillage  and  40  acres  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land,  attractive  cottage  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  eow  stable  and  hay  barn  for  eight 
cattle,  horse  barn,  modern  dairy,  sheds,  poul¬ 
try  house  and  yard  for  between  100  and  200  lay¬ 
ing  hens;  all  supplied  with  running  spring  wa¬ 
ter;  neighboring  owner,  at  current  rates,  will 
buy  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  cream  and  butter  re¬ 
quired  by  his  household  and  also  vegetables 
needed  in  excess  of  those  raised  in  his  own 
garden.  ROOM  3901,  233  Broadway,  New 

York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  two  miles  to  station,  abund¬ 
ance  running  water  in  good  house  and  barn. 
C.  WEEKS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


7-ROOM  house,  lot  48x120  in  town  of  3,000; 

city  water,  fine  schools,  trains  and  busses  to 
city  and  seashore:  $2,600.  EDNA  WYCKOFF, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FARM  consisting  of  a  seven-room  house,  chick¬ 
en  coop,  cow  barn,  12  acres  of  grass;  situated 
on  head  of  the  Neck  road.  North  Heliport,  L.  I.; 
15  minutes  from  railroad  station  and  village; 
address  all  communications  to  ,T.  L.  ROCHE, 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  P.  O.  Box 
54. 


FOR  SALE — Small  State  road  farm;  vegetables, 
berries,  poultry,  cows,  trout  brook;  bargain. 
BOX  12,  Hartland,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  orchard,  264  acres, 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Va..  11, (XX)  bearing  trees, 
14  years  and  older;  packing  house,  4  houses; 
on  railroad.  ADVERTISER  6724,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  well  watered,  suitable 
fruit,  poultry;  good  buildings,  some  fruit;  one 
mile  village,  normal  school,  railroads.  BOX 
103,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  for  cash  or  shares,  good  farm 
with  modern  conveniences,  fully  equipped; 
not  less  than  20  milk  cows;  near  school;  large 
house;  option,  purchase.  JOHN  RICHARDSON, 
Endeavor,  Wis. 

WANTED — .Jersey  farm,  five  acres  up;  7-room 
house,  barn;  available  electricity;  not  over  50 
miles  New  York,  3  miles  station.  ADVERTISER 
6725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  for  sale,  8 Vi  acres,  2Vi  miles  from 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  suitable  for  poultry  and 
gardening.  Address  PETER  JABKOWSKI.  It. 
F.  D.  1,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Miscellaneous 


u 


Tiart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction] 

iN .  J . 


A  -5AL  enveiope  bearing  postage  stamps  before 

18i2  in  bureau,  desk,  trunk,  attic?  Will  pay 
lc  to  $10  each,  or  more,  according  to  variety 
FRED  NORTHRUP,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N  Y.' 


HOUSE  cleaning  approaches;  don’t  burn  en¬ 
velopes  with  stamps  50  years  old;  write  me- 
best  -  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs  ejv 
10  lbs.,  $1.90;  dark,  95c,  $1.75;  postpaid 

third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 


N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shared,  white  hickory 

60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length’ 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
she  llmrk  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  of  finest  quality,  at  our 
station;  60-lb.  can,  $6;  40  lbs.  or  more,  in  10- 
lb.  pails,  $1.25  each;  5-lb.  pails,  65c  each 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  14  gallon,  $1  50- 
gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.’ BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Irish  cobbler  and  Northern  Spy  po- 

tatOes,  also  disk  harrow  or  spring  lever  drag 
JOHN  HAZELTON,  Paramus  Road,  Ridgewood, 

WANTED  —  A  litter  carrier  and  100  ft  of 

straight  track.  J.  D.  MATHER,  Smethport, 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  bachelor,  Protestant,  good 
health,  employed  in  New  York  City  wishes 
board  on  a  small  farm;  can  invest  as  partner- 
object  permanent  borne  with  country  folks,  not 
a  money-making  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  delicious  Vermont  -  maple 
ayrup;  1  gal  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10:lbl>an. 
sugar,  $2.  jo;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb  nail 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third  pos¬ 
tal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

WANTED— .A  power  cultivator;  must  be  strong 
and  in  good  condition.  CORSON’S  NURSERIES 
Avondale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200  locust  fence  posts,  7%  feet 
long,  price  20  cents  each.  I*.  D.  KRAFT 
Willow  Creek,  N.  Y.  ’ 

WANTED — To  board  one  or  two  small  children- 

mother’s  care.  Write  ADVERTISER  6681 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

32-VOLT  light  and  power  plant,  and  1/6  b.p. 

motor;  good  as  new;  am  using  110- volt. 
RUFUS  BRIGGS,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2^  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs., 
plover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey  at  following  prices,  prepaid: 

6  lbs.,  $1.50;  12  lbs,,  $2.65;  60  lbs.,  $12 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Box  265,  Milford,  Conn. 

BILLY,  A.  F. — Please  write  ,  and  tell  me  where 
your  are  and  what  you  are  doing.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  come  home  until  you  wish,  but  please 
write.  A.  Z.  F. 


FOR  SALE — Small  garden  tractor,  new  bear¬ 
ings,  $55.  F.  R.  GREGORY,  Walton,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Italian  bees.  ABRAM  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 

BEST  place  for  rest  or  change;  graduate  nurse; 

board  $10;  nursing  care  $15.  HUDSON  VIEW 
FARM,  Box  270,  Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Oliver  4-10  inch  l)ottoin  Bonanza  trac¬ 
tor  plow;  write  stating  condition  and  nrice 
DR.  GELWIX,  51  S.  Second  St.,  Chambersburg] 


W'NTED — Few  permanent  boarders  in  home¬ 
like  place,  5n  country;  no  objection  to  old 
folks;  for  particulars  write  ADVER'i’JSER  6726 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  1  ED— Carload  of  hay,  clover  or  mixed  or 
,.A“*a“a:  9uote  Prfee  and  particulars.  BOX 
171,  Saint  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


WANTED-  600  feet  used  or  1-in.  galvanized 
pipe.  JOHN  R.  ROTH ROCK,  Bangor,  Pa. 


American  Fruits 


„  , 

AMERICAN  : 

> 

FRUITS 

l  ■"% 

f> 

vAh-,'-'1' A  <v*  ; 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NX 
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“Oliicks  that  have  the  pep  to  live  and  grow;  chicks  that  can  be  had  at  prices  which  allow 
me  to  make  a  tidy  profit  for  myself.  That’s  what  I  want,  and  that’s  what  I  always  get  at 
Mansfield,  the  Baby  Chick  Town.”  She’s  right.  We’ve  been  making  thousands  of  customers 
happy  with  “Better  Chicks”  since  1888.  Choose  from  these  breeds:  It.  I.  Iteds,  Barred  Bocks, 
White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns. 

Every  Mansfield  Chick  is  backed  by  a  Health  Certificate  from  a  licensed  veterinarian  who 
has  examined  our  hatchery.  No  embargo  here.  Our  own  brooder  houses  are  filled  with  lively, 
healthy  youngsters  ready  to  go. 

FBEE  CATALOG  contains  many  testimonials  like  the  following  from  Albert  B.  Mackinstry, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  “Two  years  ago  I  got  some  White  Bocks  from  you  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  they  laid.  From  Dec.  23  to  Bee.  23,  they  averaged  200*4  eggs  each.  This  is  no  fairy  tale, 
as  I  can  prove  by  my  statements.”  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

MANSFIELD  company!  MansfSlLMasl! 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.  The  Baby  Chick  Town,  Since  1888 


BROOKFIELD  CHAMPION  LAYERS 


Imported  direct  from.  England.  We  had  grand  champion  pen,  Leghorn  class,  in 
Illinois  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  December  and  January.  Also 
leading  Leghorn  pen,  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan.  Flocks  inspected  and  culled  by  Ohio  State 
University  authorized  experts.  1,200  trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  strain  liens.  Blood  tested  and 
pronounced  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea  by  Agglutination 
Test.  One  of  the  finest  hatcheries  in  Ohio  and  we  know  how.  We 
warrant  Brookfield  chicks  strong  as  hen  hatched.  100%  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  live,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed.  Also  ten-week-old  pul¬ 
lets;  White  Bocks,  Barred  Bocks,  and  S.  O'.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  Big 
handsome  illustrated  color  catalog  FBEE — ask  for  your  copy  today. 


THE  SIGN  OF 
QUAL'  i  Y 


qiMUTV 


BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS J  p  GASSON-  p'"»- 


Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  flocks— carefully  mated 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. . 15c  100 — $14.00 

Park’s  Barred  Bocks  &  Owen’s  B.  I.  Beds...  19c  100 — $18.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19c  100 — $18.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35e  100 — $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Bunner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — $30.00 

Assorted  chicks  11c. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


★  Hillsdale  ★ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Certified  and  Selected  Matings 

Blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea,  large  size, 
milk  fed,  free  farm  range  stock,  producing 
chicks  with  the  Inherent  qualities  resulting  ol 
careful  scientific  breeding.  Free  circular. 

Hillsdale  Poultry  Farm  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  #6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartlord.  Conn. 

Send  today  for^vu^V 
JF  »\HRDLt.trt  F9EE  copy  of  my  new  illus-  4 
I/ERTECT^e  trated  booklet,  with  list  of  1 
*  JrLK I  LI.  my  own  and  customers’  1 

%  winnings.  Eggs  and  ducklings  from  this  stock  1 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker.  Prices  reasonable.  j 

bo*  e>  p*RDEE» 35  p*ne  st-«  ,s,ip»  *••*••*•*•  y 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  f  IVE  __  J  ¥>  AY 

THAT  JLa  Y  SUIQ  1  ROFITS! 

Free  range  breeders,  production  bred 
Descriptive  circular  on  request 

Salisbury  Mills  Stephen  Brundage  New  York 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  I  n  TT  r  ir  v  1141/^0 
GIANT  ROUEN^I)  III  k 

INDIAN  RUNNER|U  U  aa  aj  m  h 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville.Pa. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  *  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Rods,  I  5c  each 

.»  Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week, 
x  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
rnT  good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 

■WHITE  HOLLAND  Turltoys 

Prize  Winning  breeding  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  Direc¬ 
tions  lor  raising  by  successful  breeder.  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs,  llunawaiiu  Farms.  Mlddlefleld,  O.  R.  0.  No.  3 

guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  H  ICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

Breedersand  Hatching  Eggs  SMife 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  ».  S0UDER.  Box  29,  Sallcrsville,  Pa. 

_  -nnr  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  #13  per 

O  \  miY  fl>0.  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per 

DflUl  LHIA  100.  S.  C.  R.  Reds,  #16 
per  100.  Broilers  or  Mixed, 
#11  per  100.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
100*  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R.  D.  2  McAUsterville.  Pa. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hacrse  sPI 1  pu°pnss 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa! 

r\TTrVI  TMfO  Mammoth  Pekin,  Indian  Runners, 
L/ULIyLHIUiJ  s-  c-  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Goslings. 

Wayne  Co.  Duck  Farm,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

BIDV  rtUIPirC/S.  C.  While  Leghorns,  12c 
DAD!  UnibKO  s  C.  Brewn  Loghorns,  1 2c 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  writ©  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlistervllle$  Pa* 

CHOICE  Uf|||anJ  T la p|/pu  Hens  at  Ten  Hollar#  each. 
WHITE;  noiiana  1  UrKey  m.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstown.  fa. 

WVlWX?ficice>  bred  for  high 

’Whjtp lpdfinrn  ML  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

[1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
bf I mated  to  Hollywood  strain 

A  A  1  xXj  males  from  pedigreed  ances- 

t  «  i.  ,  mr~  °f  260-290 

Hollywood  K  4  •  *)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 

Mated  \  J|  Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry 

1  e  Barred  Rocks — Br.  Loghorns 

ocnlan  oil  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

rural  poultry  farm 

EGG  AND  HATCHERY 

Ancestry  pp^  Box  103  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

dad  S.  C.  white  Leghorns....  $14  per  100 

□  Hu  I  s.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  14  per  100 

1  1  I  ^  If  C  Owen  Farms  Reds .  18  per  100 

W  ■■  ■  W  IV  w  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 

MA  TTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  baby  chicks.  Grade  “  A  ”  and  certi¬ 
fied.  #20  and  #30  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

^SBaby  Chicks  S“I 

(  jj  from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 

Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black Minorcas and  Anconas. $14per  100. White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Hocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
1.  lieds,  $16  per  100.  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Bull  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks 

delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 

JOSEPH  E.  GULDNER  R  2  Coopersburp.  Pa. 

Certilied  Cornell-Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

Secure  real  production  by  ordering  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks  now.  L.  11.  KELLOGG  Clyde,  N.Y  . 

from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 
I,n  l.At>  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c;  Buff  and 
viiivnu  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  R.  I.  Reds,  16c,  and 
mixed,  lie  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATGHERY 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  ^l^tTpe^oe^: 

A -grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  llocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

Best  Quality  Barron  and  Free 
1,  .  Bl  Bl...  Farm  Range  selected  Utility. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns. 

Well  Bred  Barred  P.  Rocks.  No  culls  or  mixed  chicks.  We 
guarantee  sat.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHEKT,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

r  Jersey  B.  Giant,  Dorcas  W.  Wyandotte,  Wild  Mal- 

tggS  lard  and  Black  Ducks,  Prize  winners,  $2.25  setting. 
Cockerels,  $5.  F.  HIRST,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

strain.  Van  Reynolds  Elklon,  Maryland.  R.  1 

C  IX  ICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  13e;  Mixed,  lOo.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller  -  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

i  „„„  nt.-L  Purebred,  free  range  stock.  Eggs, 

Jersey  UlaCK  biants  $2  per  setting.  Via  parcel  post, 

prepaid.  James  T.  Crystell  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 

O  XX  X  0  X51  JS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  CIUS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N. 
Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

#18  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  #14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-White  Leghorns,  SI 6 per  100 

Bar.  Rock.  $18.  April  delivery.  Incubators  &  Brood¬ 
ers.  Free  calls.  HUMMER’S  HATCHERY,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 

C  P  D  1  ocnc  Vermont  certified— Accredited. 

da  Vi  «••  la  11  LUO  Dark  color.  Twin  State  Fair  won 
seven  first.  Best  Display.  Cockerels.  $5.  Baby  Chix. 
NO  ED.  FOWL  PI. AGUE  IN  VEHMONT.  Free  Circular. 

•  SCUTNEY  FARMS  K-  10  HARTLAND.  VERMONT 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Lon*  Ptne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  132,  Medford,  L.  I.,  1,  Y. 

THE  HENYARD 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  am  having  trouble  with  a  new  hen¬ 
house.  The  house  is  S8  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
deep  with  an  8-ft.  grain  room  in  center, 
facing  south.  The  house  sits  on  con¬ 
crete  posts.  Floors  are  about  18  in. 
from  ground  and  are  double  matched 
floors  with  tarred  paper  between  the 
boards.*  There  are  eight  windows  each 
side  of  the  grain  room,  open  at  all  time 
except  extreme  cold  weather,  ventilation 
under  eaves  on  south  side.  I  am  having 
trouble  with  dampness,  which  extends  15 
to  20  ft.  each  side  of  grain  room,  so  much 
so  in  freezing  weather  the  litter  freezes 
to  the  floor.  c.  L.  s. 

I  can  give  no  reason  for  excessive 
dampness  in  a  house  of  this  kind,  which, 
apparently,  is  well  ventilated  through 
open  windows.  I  presume  that  the  hens 
use  the  ends  next  to  the  grain  room  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  building  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  keep  the  litter  there  more 
soiled  by  their  droppings.  Some  damp¬ 
ness  is  inevitable,  but,  if  there  is  a  free 
interchange  of  air  between  the  room  and 
the  outside,  there  should  not  be  enough 
to  condense  upon  the  walls  on  cold  days 
in  the  form  of  frost  and  the  litter  should 
remain  reasonably  dry.  It  is  possible 
that  you  keep  the  windows  closed  too 
much  of  the  time  or  that  you  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  cloth-covered  ventilators 
beneath  the  eaves,  such  openings  being 
wholly  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Hens 

I  have  a  lot  of  hens  that  are  giving  a 
good  deal  of  trouble ;  they  seem  all  right 
and  bright,  eat  well,  etc.,  and  then  one 
will  get  lame  in  one  leg  and  in  a  few 
hours  she  seems  to  lose  the  use  of  the 
leg  and  stumbles  about  on  one  foot  and 
one  heel.  I  am  feeding  whole  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  for  a  grain  ration  and  a 
mash  of  ground  oats,  gluten,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  about  10  per  cent  of  a  good 
beef  scrap.  D.  w.  P. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  ascribed  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  in  some  to  the  presence  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms  and  in  others  to  various 
problematical  causes.  If  there  is  swelling 
and  tenderness  of  the  joints,  ascertain¬ 
able  upon  examination,  the  trouble  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  rheumatism  or 
gout.  In  any  case,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  administer  a  physic,  a  good  teaspoon 
of  castor  oil  or  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  water  or  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash,  and  then  to  feed  lightly,  using 
plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the  ration.  If 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  could  be  def¬ 
initely  ascertained,  the  proper  remedy 
would  be  far  more  apt  to  suggest  itself. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  Chicks 

1  have  a  small  incubator  and  have 
never  used  same,  it  is  my  first  try  at 
incubation  or  chicken  raising.  Will  you 
give  me  instructions  on  how  to  get  eggs 
ready?  Must  they  be  dampened,  and 
how  often  turned?  Does  it  harm  to 
leave  barn  door  open  on  a  cold  night 
and  a  draft  blowing  in  on  chickens. 

Attleboro,  Mass.  c.  w.  m. 

Eggs  that  are  to  be  incubated  should 
be  placed  in  machine  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  having  been  laid,  two  weeks 
being  about  the  limit  of  holding  under 
good  conditions  if  a  satisfactorily  good 
hatch  is  expected.  While  holding,  eggs 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  like 
a  house  cellar,  a  temperature  of  between 
50  and  60  being  a  desirable  one  in  a  stor¬ 
age  place.  They  should  be  turned  daily 
while  being  held,  this  being  easily  ac¬ 
complished  if  they  are  stored  in  cases 
which  can  be  turned  from  side  to  side. 
No  preparation  of  the  eggs  is  needed  be¬ 
fore  placing  them  in  the  incubator, 
though  they  should  be  clean.  They  should 
not  be  dampened  or  washed,  but  may  be 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  if  dirty. 
During  incubation,  they  should  be  turned 
daily,  twice  daily  will  give  slightly  better 
results,  but  they  do  not  need  further 
cooling  than  they  will  get  while  being 
turned.  The  directions  coming  with  your 
machine  should  be  followed,  as  different 
styles  of  incubators  vary  slightly  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  and  the  manufacturers 
are  the  best  judges  of  how  their  own  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  handled.  Hens  should 
not  be  obliged  to  roost  in  a  draft ;  neither 
should  they  be  confined  to  a  warm,  close 
place.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  without  direct 
drafts,  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  m.  b.  d. 
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LAYING  THE  MOST  EGGS 

determines  winners  in  Official  Contests. 
The  results  of  such  contests  may  not  seem 
of  direct  interest  to  you  But  More  Egos 
and  Bigger  Profits  are.  You  know  that,  so 
why  not  let  our  CONSISTENT  CONTEST 
WINNERS  be  your  guide  to  both ! 

Right  now— at  the  season’s  height— we  are 
making  some  really  attractive  prices  on 

BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 

Fine  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  '  Breeding  Stock 

from  our  four  great  egg-laying  breeds  : 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
ORDER  NOW  I  Don’t  continue  making  your 
success  a  matter  of  experiment— make  it  a 
sure  thing  with  these  blood  Mntt 

lines  that  have  proved 
their  superiority  in 
the  one  way  that 
is  beyond  anybody’s 
question. 

“The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen”— full  of  money¬ 
making  facts  —  FREE ! 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


1I.I11XX' 


Yon  Can  Make  More  Money 

From  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock 


by  Feeding 
them  with 


Made 
from 
fresh 
Menhaden 
Fish, 
finely 
ground 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  users  tell  us  of  the  great 
success  obtained  with  this  ideal  feed  supplement. 
Supplies  the  needed  protein  and  mineral  elements 
for  rapid,  healthy  growth,  —  and  greater  proiits. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Heavy-, 

Laying  { 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Bc&uiicfl 

Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers,  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  FREE.  Address — - 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard.  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  3S7,  Berea,  Ohio 


Quality  Chicks  for  1 925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

25 

60 

100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

5  50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Anconas 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular aud 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


SCOTT’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  -  PULLETS 

SCOTT’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Want  chicks  from  Blue  Ribbon  Hens  at  $25.00  per  100? 
From  hens  that  give  a  return  of  over  $5.00  each  per 
year?  Profits  over  feed  bill  for  1923  at  Farmingdale. 
My  pen  3rd,  giving  $106.27.  No  trapnesting.  Pullets  in 
contest  from  same  flock  as  chicks  are  sold.  Four  pullets 
out  of  ten  gave  244,  233.  218  and  209.  Average  198.  Refer¬ 
ence,  IstNat’l  Bank.  ALFRED  R.  SCOTT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LICE  AMD  MITES 

Don’t  let  them  check  your  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  spread  disease,  when  you 
can  rid  your  flock  so  surely  and  easily 
with  the  old,  reliable  LEK’S  LICE 
KILLER.  New,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee  tells  also 
how  to  stop  worm  and  disease  troubles  of  poultry  and  hogd 
—information  worth  many  dollars.  Million  copies  already 
requested.  Get  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  free  book  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  drug  or  seed  Btore  in  your  town,  or  write  to  the 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  113  Omaha,  Neb. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE— 200  Tancred  and  Hollywood 
S.  C.  W.  Ii.  LAYING  PULIiETS 

Also  400  selected  breeders,  and  about  40  cockerels. 

JOSEPH  PHILLIPS  Midvale,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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^c-FOR-US 

^rwck- 

Feed  plenty  of  grit 
to  baby  chicks. 
Feed  FOS-FOR-US  —  the  grit 
that  grinds  food  and  supplies 
lime  and  phosphorus  as  well. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by  sup* 
plying  plenty  of  this  grit-con¬ 
taining  lime  and  phosphorus. 
A  special  size  made  for  chicks. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  *  *  70% 

Tri-calcium 

Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . lbs. 


Name 

Town. 


State 


BLUE  HEN  Sffi 


The  Mother  Hen,  Plus  Capacity 

— witli  a  constancy  of  care  and  singleness 
of  purpose  that  hen  nature  does  not  give. 


Practical  poultrymen  favor  the 
Blue  Hen  because  its  dependable, 
automatic  control  and  economi¬ 
cal,  labor-saving  stove  enable 
it  to  raise  healthier  chicks 
with  less  expense. 

Larger  and  Heavier 
— Yet  Cheaper 
a  20 

Qu a h 1 1  ty  pro¬ 
duction,  due  to 
boosting  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers, 
makes  possible 
these  low  prices. 

Write  for  Blue 
Hen  Book  of 
Facts  today. 

LANCASTER 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


*21.00 


*26.00 


500 chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


fA  885  North  Janet  Street 
Est.  1913,  Lancaster, Pa. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL 

ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


back  if  not  satis- 


Shipped  complete^" 
set  up,  ready  to 
run.  Freight  Paid 
east  of  Rockies. 


I  Over  a  ] 

Million 

Ufiers 


R|  Take  No  Risk 
11 30 Days  Trial 


tey 

fied.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years; 
,  deep  chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 

copper  tanks.  Order  from  this  ad.  you  take  no  risk, 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
14°Ere-$l3.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
Egg  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
*40  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder*  22.95 

260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co..  Box  87  Raci  no,  Wis. 


$1^95  Champion 
1*5  Belle  City  *  Ztl 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  e 

80  Egg  Incubator  $1 1.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop. 
per  Tank,  Self-Hegulated.  $5.95  buya  80- 
Chick;S7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
iTJi"— ?ter.Bl'ooder-Save  $1.9S;Ordei-  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  FactS;,f  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacinejWis. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
set!  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


Culling  Hens 

That  was  a  fine  article  on  page  334 
by  M.  P.  Phillips,  on  the  culling  of  hens. 
1  have  had  the  same  experience,  the  very 
best  layer  in  my  flock  being  a  bird  that 
no  one  would  pick  out  as  being  a  good 
layer.  As  he  says,  the  trap-nest  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  determine  the  best  lay¬ 
ers.  But  most  poultrymen  cannot  spend 
the  time,  every  day  in  the  year,  to  trap- 
nest,  so  they  must  depend  on  some  other 
way  of  selecting  the  poorest  layers. 

George  V.  Smith,  for  many  years  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Poultry 
Association,  had  a  wholesale  way  of 
culling  that  I  never  knew  anyone  else  to 
practice.  He  simply  took  all  the  hens 
on  the  back  roost,  and  sent  them  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  culls.  And  it  worked.  He  told 
me  that  the  next  day’s  output  of  eggs  was 
only  one  or  two  less.  His  theory  was 
that  the  birds  on  the  back  roost  were  the 
ones  that  went  to  roost  first ;  they  didn’t 
need  to  have  their  crops  filled  with  food, 
they  were  not  manufacturing  eggs,  so 
they  went  to  bed  early.  The  best  layer 
in  a  flock  is  usually  the  very  last  one  to 
go  to  roost  and  the  first  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  She  has  got  to  get  the  material  to 
keep  her  egg  factory  running,  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  it  to  make  an  egg  every  day,  and 
keep  the  works  in  running  order.  She 
has  got  to  get  into  her  crop  every  particle 
of  grain  that  the  crop  will  hold.  But 
most  poultrymen  would  not  dare  practice 
that  wholesale  way  of  culling,  and  those 
who  keep  only  a  few  birds  could  not. 
So  the  question  occurs  how  to  tell  the 
good  layers.  As  Mr.  Phillips  says,  the 
early  molters  are  usually  the  poorest 
layers,  but  suppose  it  isn’t  the  molting 
season  when  you  want  to  cull?  What 
then?  Some  way  of  selecting  the  best  is 
necessary.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
to  look  for.  Suppose  it  is  Leghorns,  and 
Midsummer,  when  they  should  be  laying. 
A  big  business  cannot  be  done  in  a  small 
factory.  So  the  hen  must  be  roomy  ;  that 
is,  broad  across  the  back,  deep  from  the 
back  to  the  keel  bone,  and  wide  from  the 
end  off  the  keel  to  the  pubic  bones  at: 
each  side  of  the  vent.  The  abdomen 
should  feel  soft  and  cushiony,  no  lumps 
or  hard  spots.  In  the  laying  season  the 
pubic  bones  should  be  the  width  of  three 
fingers  apart.  When  a  hen  is  laying 
every  day,  the  hones  being  spread  apart 
by  the  extension  of  the  egg,  have  the 
tendency  to  remain  apart.  In  the  molt¬ 
ing  season,  when  the  hen  is  not  laying, 
these  bones  come  nearer  together.  The 
bones  should  he  thin,  not  thick  and  stiff. 
A  tendency  to  carry  the  tail  rather  high 
is  noticeable  in  many  good  layers.  Tom 
Barron  told  me  that  he  had  noticed  that 
in  his  best  layers  years  ago.  The  comb 
and  face  will  be  red,  and  the  yellow  color 
gone  from  beak  and  legs.  This  yellow 
color  will  return  again  after  the  hen 
stops  laying. 

The  tendency  to  carry  the  tail  high  is 
where  we  run  against  the  fancier ;  his 
fad  is  low  tails.  The  bird  that  will  win 
first  premium  at  the  show,  must  carry 
its  tail  low.  Of  course  we  all  wrant  nice- 
looking  birds  that  will  come  as  near  to 
the  standard  of  perfection  as  possible, 
without  sacrificing  utility.  But  the 
fancier  must  be  reasonable,  he  must  not 
set  a  fashion  that  is  against  nature.  He 
did  with  the  Wyandotte,  and  came  near 
ruining  the  breed.  The  fad  was,  to  have 
them  short-bodied,  almost  a  cube,  as 
short  from  front  to  back  as  they  were 
deep  from  back  to  keel  bone.  There  was 
a  poultry  show  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  I 
went  to  it,  I  was  breeding  Wyandottes 
then.  Nathaniel  Jones  of  Windsor,  won 
first  for  best  breeding  pen,  and  they 
were  beauties.  All  washed  clean,  then 
rinsed  in  water  with  blueing  in  it,  and. 
they  were  short-bodied,  just  to  the  fancy 
of  the  judges.  I  met  Jones  in  Hartford 
a  year  or  two  after,  and  asked  him  how 
Ms  Wyandottes  were  getting  along.  He 
replied  that  he  hadn’t  got  any.  He  said : 
“I  got  ’em  just  as  the  judges  wanted 
them,  but  they  wouldn’t  lay  eggs,  and 
the  eggs  they  did  lay  wouldn’t  hatch,  so 
I  got  rid  of  them.” 

The  fanciers  had  to  change  their  fash¬ 
ion  plate  and  allow  longer  bodies,  and 
the  Wyandotte  became  what  it  is,  the  best 
of  ail  Winter  layers.  In  the  records 
kept  at  Storrs  contest  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  in  the  average  for  Winter  lay¬ 
ing  of  all  breeds  at  the  contest,  the  White 
Wyandottes  led  them  ail.  As  the  value 
of  an  egg  in  Winter  is  at  least  twice  the 
value  of  an  egg  in  Summer,  they  ought 
to  show  up  well  in  the  year’s  profit,  and 
they  do ;  but  the  White  Leghorn  beats 
them  all  for  yearly  profit,  in  the  ten- 
year  average. 

In  this  town  of  Willington,  Conn., 
there  may  be  other  breeds  kept,  I  don't 
know ;  but  within  a  mile  of  my  home 
there  are  thousands  of  White  Leghorns, 
and  not  a  bird  of  any  other  breed,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

A  wealthy  New  York  man  owns  quite 
a  large  farm,  a  mile  away.  He  had  600 
White  Leghorn  pullets  raised  from  eggs 
bought  from  the  man  who  now  owns  my 
old  farm.  The  New  York  man  went  to 
the  city  for  the  Winter,  leaving  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  charge  of  a  16-year-old  farmer 
boy  whom  I  have  known  all  his  life — a 
good  honest  boy.  He  stated  that  he  made 
$700  in  six  weeks,  above  the  cost  of  feed, 
from  those  600  pullets.  But  it  was  three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  prices  were  at 
their  highest,  eggs  were  a  dollar  a  dozen 
some  of  the  time.  But  over  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week  profit  from  600  pullets  in 
Midwinter,  isn’t  bad.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


Natural 

Finish 

California 

Redwood 


Hot 

Water 


ONLY 


140 

EGG 


fJ|  This  fine, California  Redwood  140-Egg  Incubator,  with  double  walls, 
dead  air  space  between ,  hot  water  heat ,  copper  t  ank.double  glass  door, 
nursery,  self-regulating — complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  $13.26.  Freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

180-Egg  Size,  only  $15.75  with  Brooder,  Both  $22.00 
340-Egg  Incubator — $30.75  with  42  Inch  Canopy — $44.75 

You  take  no  risk  buying  Wisconsins.  We  give  30  days’  trial — money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  you  prefer  larger  machines  we  have  them  up  to  1000  eggs. 


30  Days  Trial  [Wfuj  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  2i!cBKum®1  Colony  Brooders 


For  those  who  want  Colony  Brooders  here  is  the  fineBt  on  the  market.  Auto¬ 
matic  control;  can’t  go  out;  burns  steady  blue  flame;  no  wick;  no  trouble. 

Express  Paid  Prices  |4  in.can°py.  125  chi°k,$9.95 

r  32  in.  Canopy,  300  chick,  15.55 

42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  17.75 
52in.Canopy,1000chick,  19.75 


m  Hot 
Air 
Brooder 


10  Yoar 
Guarantee 


H  Yhls  Big 
250  Egg  Size  only  $22.75] 
w,£0H0°rir  531.00 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.f  Box  130  ,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Write  for  1925  Catalogue  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad. 


They  thrive  -wonderfully  on  if 

originated  J864 

TASSEL’S, 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous.  Quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction. 
or  money  back.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. ' 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  the  richest  and  most  economical  source  of 
concentrated  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D, which 
lastprevents  and  cures  rickets  in  young  animals 
and  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks  through  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  lime  secretory  functions  of  the 
blood,  thus  making  the  strong  bone  upon  which 
to  build  astnrdy  frame.  It  also  helps  to  ward  off 
all  diseases  by  greatly  increasing  general  vital¬ 
ity.  The  cost  per  chick  or  animal  is  so  low  as  to 
be  negligable.  Experienced  poultrymen,  stock 
raisers  and  kennelmenflnd  its  use  payshandsomely. 
5-gal,  cans— $1.70  per  gallon  1-gal.  can— $1.90 

F.  O.  B  Shipping  point. 

MII.LER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2485  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N  Y. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  Slate  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.  ,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


■■  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


More  Eggs — More  Money 

The  Bit .  Illustrated  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 
Months  Tells  what  you  must  know  to 


for  only 


3 

IOC  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  ^Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free! 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa 


succeed  with  poultry.  Facts 
based  upon  experience.  Send 


MAKE 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

’  Alhtan  Snnali  f .  38  N.  Beacon  St, 

AAiisten  oquap  L-Q-,  allston.  mass. 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENSMann’s I 

I  _  .  M  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
I  A  V  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

•  Box  fs  Milford,  Mass. 


G  O  D  At  Farmer’s  prices.  Quart — 76c  ;  Gal. — $2, 
LIVER  Delivered,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

O  I  L  8.  S.  KLEIN  Fairfield,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  hS*!?* 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 
\W%  live  delivery  to  your  Postoffice. 

If  you  are  after  good  chut  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

OT-»  -i  y-w  Tx  cs  11c  Up.  C.  0. 1). 

■  *-  -8-  *  10  Hocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 

horns  and  Mixed.  20tli  year.  100$  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAIisterville,  Pa, 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices everknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa- 
"  mousbreedingstockandeupplies.  Established 
■yrs.  W  ritenow  for  bigillustratedfree  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Woodruff  Pigeon  Lofts,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Carneau  breeders.  Winners  at  Madison  8q.  Garden. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Chicks  :  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  ex¬ 
tremely  large  egg s.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest 
market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks  $10— 50  chicks  $20 
—100  chicks  $40.  Only  25#  deposit  required  to  book 
your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine 
booklettellingyouall  aboutBlack  Giants  sent  free; 
or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 
3007  Neilson  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ioreou  fiionte  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
Julouj  Uldlllo  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$2.40  each  &  up.  Itrookcrest  Farm,  Gran  l>ur.y,  N,  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  8IANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT.  Holmdol,  N.  J. 

JONES’  “25?™  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  160,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  In  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  261.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  I>EL. 


FOE  SALE-AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

1,000  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

now  laying  60%  ;  160  cocks  and  cockerels.  Fine,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds.  Not  a  cage  of  Roup  all  Winter  and  an 
egg  average  of  over  40^!  since  November  1st.  No  better 
Barred  Rocks  can  be  bought  at  any  price.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  Also  hatching  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  6-8-week  pullets,  pens,  trios,  etc, 

WIBERY  POULTRY  FARM,  Neshanic,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 

ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART 


Baby  Oiiix. 


Folder  Free. 

Stiohola,  Pa. 


Franeaic  Rncbo  and  White  Loghorn.  Winners  at  1111- 
riallbalo  llUOKa  noie,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  f.  FKANCAtS.  Westhamptoii  Beach,  N.Y. 

Barred  Hatching  Eggs  Stains6*! VwSiW 

*10  perlOO.  I»,  KVEKETT  JON E8,  Hill  mule,  N.  Y.’ 

For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Eggs  1S0 

cash  with  order.  ARTHUR  DAY  It.  8  Auburn,  N  Y.’ 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  omckl^d1 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TKOFEANO,  Sparrowbmh,  New  York 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  b1™*. 

Strongehicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S  W.  KLINE,  MUldlecreek,  l*a 


Eggs 


From  Park’s  Barred  Rocks  :  -p~edj-«re-e<i 


- - - - - bred.  82— {E;  *j« 

—100  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS  8 1 NGLK  comb 

0rV  WHITE  LEGHORN 

_  i6^  ‘°r  vtgor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwootl  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

“CHICKS”  Bafr°n  Stra'n  -ekerelf  1%"^ 

Leghorns,  *12  and  *14  per  100.  10%  with 
order.  Sat.  guar.  “  TWIN  8R00K  FARM,"  Strawberry  Ridge.  P. 

r.HIP.KS  l0e  each  a,ld  UP-  s-  G-  White  Leghorns,  S.  O.  B. 
uiliuna  Rocks,  Mix.  Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots- 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  All  free  range  stock.  Clr 
cular  free.  T.  J.  EIIKENZEI.I.ER,  MeAlistsrville,  Pa. 

S.C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  *12  per  100 
Tom  Barron'  W.  Leghorn . .  *  1 11  per  100 
Rocks,  *14  per  TOO  ;  Reds,  *15  per  100 
W.  Rocks,  *17  per  100;  m’x,'*10  per  100 

Cloyd  Nlomond,  McAllstervillo,  Pa. 

S.  C-  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  and  8-wk.-old  pullets 
from  pedigreed  strains.  Write  for  reasonable  prices, 
infornfat  n.  Karol’s  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N  .1. 


CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW. 


Chicks 


S.  O.  White  Leghorns  only.  Bred  from  high 
producing  hens;  some  with  official  records  of 
241  eggs.  Cedar  Grove  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Illllllllllllll  I IIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIII 1 1 1 IIIHIII 1 1  Ml 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  (oiling wood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Do  you  remember  my  asking  you  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  advise  me  what  to  do 
in  regard  to  some  books  an  agent  sold  to 
my  wife  published  by  the  King  Richard¬ 
son  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  you 
told  me  to  return  them?  I  returned  them 
and  they  put  the  claim  in  the  hands  of 
a  collection  agent  here,  who  wrote  me  to 
come  and  settle.  I  told  him  if  what  he 
got  out  of  this  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  that  the  good  feeling  should  exist 
that  had  existed  between  ns,  to  go  ahead 
and  try  to  collect  it.  He  turned  it  back, 
and  they  wrote  me,  saying  they  demanded 
a  statement  as  to  the  exact  time  I  was 
going  to  pay  the  balance,  and  that  they 
were  holding  the  books  subject  to  my 
order.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  pay 
whenever  they  found  a  jury  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  to  say  I  must  pay.  u.  s.  s. 

Virginia. 

We  are  printing  the  above  report  to 
encourage  farm  people  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  a  year’s  growth  by  every 
threat  of  lawsuit  by  book  peddlers  or 
other  concerns  securing  signatures  to 
contracts  by  fraudulent  means.  We  ad¬ 
vise  farm  people  to  be  scrupulous  about 
meeting  all  honest  obligations,  but  when 
a  signature  to  an  order  or  contract  is 
secured  by  strong-arm  methods  of  smooth¬ 
tongued  agents  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
advising  the  individual  to  repudiate  the 
contract  and  fight  for  his  rights.  Country 
people  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  rather  than  face  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit.  The  law¬ 
suit  is  often  a  “bluff.”  as  it  proved  to 
be  in  this  case. 

Are  the  Alexander  County  Nurseries, 
McClure,  III.,  reliable?  I  want  to  order 
some  stock  but  must  rely  upon  the  good 
old  It,  N.-Y:  I  notice  that  they  give  no 
bank  references,  so  must  take  it  up  with 
the  farmers’  “Dun  &  Ilradstreet.” 

Pennsylvania.  V  s* 

Alexander  County  Nurseries  did  give 
a  bank  reference  last  year  without  the 
consent  of  the  bank  in  question.  The 
bank  demanded  that  the  use  of  its  name 
as  reference  be  discontinued.  Alexander 
County  Nurseries  is- really  Bradley  Bros, 
under  a  new  name.  Those  who  want  to 
avoid  trouble  Will  not  patronize  this  out¬ 
fit  under  any  of  its  assumed  names. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  letter 
from  the  Smith  Farm  Agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
It  looks  to  me  like  more  sucker  bait  and 
I  at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
you  before  I  had  anything  further  to  do 
with  Smith.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
I  feel  you  might  be  doing  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  a  favor  by  publishing  this  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  The  agency  is  advertising 
throughout  the  country  for  men  to  handle 
this  proposition.  a  subscriber. 

New  York. 

Geo.  I.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  represents 
himself  as  a  real  estate  broker.  lie 
alleges  in  his  literature  that  he  wants 
agents  to  handle  property  buyers  on  a 
50-50  basis  or  an  equal  division  of  the 
commission.  But  he  asks  the  local  agent 
to  send  him  $15  for  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
presenting  him — or  as  Smith  himself  puts 
it,  to  “help  with  advertisements,  printing, 
etc.”  Then  when  farmers  answer  his 
advertisement  he  asks  the  farm  owner  to 
send  him  $3  to  help  pay  the  expense  of 
advertising.  Here  is  a  double-jointed 
Ostrander  scheme.  We  repeat  that  real 
estate  agents  asking  an  advance  fee  on 
any  pretext  are  looking  for  easy  money. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  of  this  class  of 
agents  ever  making  an  effort  to  sell 
property. 

Your  check  for  $35  which  I  lost  to 
Sehedler  of  Catskill.  received.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  stand  in  the  matter  very  much. 
I  see  he  has  come  out  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  another  paper  to  which  I  sub¬ 
scribe.  I  am  telling  them  about  Sehedler, 
as  I  feel  that  he  should  be  stopped. 

Vermont.  M.  B.  G. 

Walter  Sehedler,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  caine 
to  us  with  an  advertisement  for  pigs 
and  pullets  last  Fall.  He  gave  us  satis¬ 
factory  references  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  had  a  good  record  previously.  lie 


failed  to  fill  a  number  of  orders  received 
from  our  subscribers,  and  under  our 
“square  deal”  guarantee  we  refunded  $35 
to  the  Vermont  subscriber.  We  also 
made  good  to  four  other  subscribers  who 
complained,  to  the  extent  of  $118.44. 
Sehedler  lias  possession  of  a  farm  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  Catskill.  He 
lives  all  alone.  When  our  representative 
went  to  his  place  during  the  Winter, 
little  stock  was  on  the  place,  and  what 
few  animals  he  found  there  were  in  jioor 
condition.  Sehedler  had  been  arrested  for 
cruelty  to  animals,  having  gone  away  ; 
and  left  the  stock  without  food  or  drink. 
(Sehedler  is  now  offering  his  advertising 
to  other  publications. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Clipper  lawn  mower  illustrated  on  the 
enclosed  leaflet?  The  principle  seems 
mechanically  right,  but  I  have  never  seen 
one  in  operation,  and  although  their  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  sounds  pretty  cheap,  I 
presume  they  might  be  all  right,  but  mis¬ 
guided  in  their  method  of  presenting  it 
to  the  public.  c.  L.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

In  theory  the  principle  of  these  Clipper 
lawn  mowers  may  be  all  right,  but  in 
practice  it  proves  all  wrong.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  “new-fangled”  lawn 
mowers  on  the  market,  but  our  advice  i3 
to  stick  to  the  standard  makes. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  papers 
from  the  II.  V.  Greene  Co.  I  would  like 
your  advice  on  the  same.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  send  any  money.  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take  once  but  I  learned  my  lesson.  If 
T  had  been  in  touch  with  your  paper  it 
would  have  saved  me  something.  I  only 
wish  every  paper  followed  your  policy  on 
the  advertising  matter.  All  good  wishes 
for  your  paper.  c.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

The  proposal  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  reorganization  of  the  II.  V. 
Greene  Co.  is  to  tax  each  holder  of  sec¬ 
ond  preferred  stock  $2  per  share  in  ex¬ 
change  for  first  preferred.  The  common 
stock  of  the  company  to  be  cancelled. 
Every  reorganization  of  wildcat  enter¬ 
prises  seeks  to  induce  the  investor  to  put 
up  more  money  on  some  pretext  or  other. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  C.  D.  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  take  further  bait  held  out  by 
the  hand  that  robbed  him  in  the  first 
place  in  the  stock  promotion. 

I  would  like  to  buy  some  day-old  White 
Leghorn  chicks  this  Spring  from  Kerlin’s 
Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Hall. 
Pa.  I  notice  they  do  not  advertise  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  as  their  prices  are 
rather  high  on  day-old  chicks,  running 
from  $22  to  $50  per  hundred,  would  like 
to  ascertain  if  possible  before  placing 
order  if  they  are  reliable  and  trustworthy, 
or  whether  they  are  just  another  “fake” 
making  big  claims  and  quoting  high 
prices.  They  claim  a  record  of  24  years 
in  the  poultry  business.  If  you  can  give 
me  any  information  regarding  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  reliability  and  truthfulness 
of  this  concern  I  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  I.  L.  w. 

Maryland. 

The  advertising  of  thi*  poultry  farm 
talks  about  “Kerlin  Quality”  and  we  do 
not  question  that  this  poultry  concern 
owns  some  high  producing  stock.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  circular  letters  on 
•file  soliciting  shipment  of  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes  from  poultrymen  who  make 
no  pretenses  of  having  quality  stock.  Any¬ 
one  ordering  chicks  on  the  strength  of 
Kerlin’s  advertising  and  receiving  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  which  Kerlin  secured 
from  poultrymen  at  a  distance  having 
just  ordinary  White  Leghorn  stock  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  There’s  too 
much  “bunkum”  in  poultry  advertising. 
The  poultrymen  having  some  high-class 
stock  and  then  purchasing  promiscuous 
eggs  for  hatching,  have  no  right  to  lead 
the  baby  chick  buyers  to  believe  that  all 
the  chicks  are  from  high  producing  stock. 

Please  advise  me  regarding  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  Liberty  Automobile  Service 
League,  1674  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  Jersey.  a.  j.  c. 

It  seems  necessary  to  keep  repeating 
our  advice  on  these  “service  schemes.” 
This  “league”  claims  40,000  members, 
which  if  true,  is  more  people  than  we 
had  any  idea  would  squander  $39.50  on 
a  practically  worthless  service  contract 
which  is  not  insurance.  These  so-called 
“‘league  associations,”  etc.,  have  no  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  and  are  essentially 
“easy-money  schemes.” 


March  14,  1925 


MODERN  engineering  and  new  principles  never  before  ap¬ 
plied  to  plow  building  have  made  possible  this  better  plow 
for  the  Fordson.  Here  is,  most  emphatically,  the  right  plow  for 
you — the  right  plow  for  every  Fordson  owner  interested  in 
better,  easier,  more  economical  plowing. 


In  this  plow  you  will  find  the  latest  and 
best  developments  in  plow  design  which 
others  have  striven  for  years  to  attain. 
There  is  no  other  plow  like  it!  It  is  half 
as  long,  has  half  as  many  parts,  and  is  far 
easier  to  handle  than  the  average  Fordson 
plow.  It  is  half  as  heavy,  light  draft,  yet 
it  penetrates  and  stays  in  the  hardest 
ground.  The  use  of  special  heat  treated 


alloy  steel  gives  it  marvelous  strength. 
It  is  entirely  flexible,  and  its  work  in 
rough  ground  is  a  positive  revelation  be¬ 
cause  its  automatic  depth  control  con¬ 
stantly  maintains  an  even  plowing  depth. 
Easy  to  raise  and  lower,  supported  on  the 
tractor,  and  the  entire  outfit  handled  as 
easily  as  the  tractor  alone.  Built  in  two 
sizes  with  two  12  inch  bottoms  and  one 
16  inch  bottom. 


See  Your  Fordson  Dealer  —  He  has  the  Ferguson  Plow,  or  can  get  it  quickly; 
if  not,  write  us  for  full  information.  Distributors  everywhere. 


Roderick  Lean  No.  4 
Automatic  Tractor  Disc 

“It  Makes  the  Tractor  Do  the  Work” 

The  Standard  Disc  Harrow  for  the  Fordson.  M  ore 
than  100,000  in  service.  Automatically  angled  to 
working  position  by  draft  of  tractor — without  stop¬ 
ping  or  backing.  Straightened  by  backing  —  or 
straightened  when  moving  forward  by  the  handy 
wheel  control.  Flexible,  turns  short,  works  deep 
and  level. 


DEPT  U 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


U.  S.  A. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  noU  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  ship 
iu  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums, a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine  Oil,  &c. 

REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Box  354  OIL,  CITY,  PA 
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FA1&OUS 


BLACK  HAWK 
PLANTERS 


PULVERIZERS 


MANURE  SPREADERS! 


IMPLEMENTS 

Never  before  have  farmers  looked 
so  carefully  for  good  construction 
and  long  life  in  the  implements 
they  buy. 

You"  can  find  such  implements  at 
our  dealers — we  have  built  them 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Tell  us  what  you  need — 
we’ll  send  catalogs. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 
Bellevue,  Ohio 


HARROWS— (all  kinds) 


CULTIVATORS 


S 
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WANTED 

Several  practical  men  to  install  milking 
machines.  Very  thorough  knowledge  of 
dairy  cows  necessary.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel.  Straight  salary  and  expenses.  Write 
us  full  details  regarding  your  experience. 

Address:  Box  161,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

TTHE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

For  Qaln  in  Car  I  nfc  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaiB  in  liar  LOIS  only .  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  \.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


W ATKINSON  SCHOOL  y“  a  « 

Agriculture  end  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month 
P  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’geoil  request.  FRANK L.  EDWARDS,  Principal, Hsrlford, Conn 


grades  of  timothy,  clover 
sd,  also  first  and  second  cut- 
oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 

SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  T. 


HAY  AND  STRAW,:;',, 

41114  ting  alfalfa,  wheat, 
shipments.  Lower  prices. 


Farms 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  ’and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers — • 

superintendents,  gardeners,  herdsmen,  poultrymen 

"<5Wen  We  Send  We’d  Hire  Ourselves ” 


and 


_  “““  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

estates  90  West  St.,  ( Agril.Eng .)  New  York,  N.Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  16  to  22 
years  old,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  for 
general  farming  that  is  interested  in  dairying 
and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  April  1  for  general  farm  work 
near  Dover,  N.  J.;  all  year  proposition;  own¬ 
er  lives  on  property  during  Summer  month*; 
good  opportunity  and  home  for  right  people; 
prefer  man  who  can  drive  car  and  tractor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and 
r-om,  ADVERTISER  6615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  honest,  willing,  Protestant 
man  to  help  me  raise  fruit  and  vegetables; 
good  wages,  steady  position,  home  privileges  to 
l/ight  party.  R.  D.  HEUIjITT,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  farmer  as  greenhouse 
helper;  strong,  willing  worker;  time  no  object; 
no  invalids;  $75  per  month,  cottage,  no  extras. 
KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  to  take  charge  of  a 
farm  home.  Apply  to  BOX  6,  Hancocks 
Bridge,  N.  J.  _ 

WOMAN,  past  middle-age,  for  housework  in 
family  of  three  in  country,  all  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  6641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  man,  qualified  to  operate 
and  take  care  of  truck  and  milk  if  necessary; 
$75;  wife  to  board  three  or  four  milkers,  $30 
per  man;  home  and  garden,  all  else  must  be 
paid  for;  work  for  other  members  of  family; 
must  come  well  recommended.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMERS,  Ine.  (Certified  dairy),  M.  H.  Mac- 
Callum,  Manager,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  steady  work  for  capable  man. 
HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  raising,  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
active  man;  location  55  miles  up  the  Hudson. 
SPINDLER,  308  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  woman,  good  house¬ 
keeper,  references,  wanting  home  in  the 
Adirondacks:  adults;  moderate  wages.  SMITHS, 
Johnsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer,  industrious,  sober, 
honest,  take  charge  small  place;  2  cows,  100 
chickens;  New  York  State;  state  full  particulars; 
maintenance,  modern  home.  ADVERTISER 
6668,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm;  state  wages, 
with  house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk. 
ADVERTISER  6669,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  do  farm  work  and  milking; 

house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6670,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MILKERS — Single,  certified  dairy,  15  cows,  10- 
hour  day;  excellent  living  conditions:  board 
and  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6671,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dry-hand  milker  whose 
references  indicate  reliability  and  steadiness; 
also  a  dairyman,  farm  teamster  and  one  or  two 
men  for  general  work  on  farm  and  gardens: 
only  such  applications  as  afford  evidence  of  a 
desire  for  a  permanent  place  and  ability  to 
hold  it  will  be  considered;  good  wages  and  ac¬ 
commodations  for  deserving  service.  STRATIT- 
GLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stenographer  and  clerk  for  training 
school;  couple  considered  where  one  can  do 
either  farm  or  housework;  qualifications  and 
experience  first  letter;  stamp  for  reply;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence. 
Mass. 


WANTED  —  All  around  gardener,  beginning 
March  15  to  April  1;  a  bachelor  of  temperate 
habits  willing  to  work  for  $65  per  month  and 
board  the  year  round.  ADVERTISER  6672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  i 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  and  farm  work;  $85  to  start;  wife  able 
and  willing  to  help  in  home  of  owner,  for  wages; 
must  come  well  recommended;  home,  small 
farm;  electric  lights  and  running  water.  M.  II. 
MaeCALLUM,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  to  assist  in  home, 
three  in  family;  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  to  work 
on  farm;  Westchester  Co.;  fruit  principal 
crop,  need  not  be  specialist.  ADVERTISER 
6686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

farm  raised  preferred;  $75.  ADVERTISER 
6684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  —  Married,  to  work  on 
shares  Catskill  farm;  liberal  proposition  to 
right  man;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
6687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Flower  and  vegetable  gardener  April 
1;  unfurnished  cottage  supplied;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages.  GEORGE  F.  HAWKINS,  Mil¬ 
ler  Place,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Itcfincd,  middle-aged,  Protestant  wo¬ 
man  for  mother’s  helper;  village  home,  labor- 
saving  devices,  educated  people;  good  home  Up¬ 
right  person;  references;  reasonable  remunera¬ 
tion;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  MRS.  R.  L. 
HAHN,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  farm  hand,  single. 

O.  KJELLBBRG,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Phone 
3589-J. 


WANTED — Real  cow  man,  must  be  good  milk 
producer;  married  man  preferred;  want  two 
farm  teamsters,  one  married  to  board  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6697,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  gardener  by  April  1  on 
small  private  place  in  Connecticut;  aide  to 
drive  Ford;  $60  a  month  and  board;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  general  farm  help, 
salary  $60  a  month,  house  and  privileges;  year 
around  position;  farm  located  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  0710,  care*  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Married  man  as  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  purebred  Guernseys  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  getting  the  herd  in  proper  condition 
to  start  A.  R.  work;  farm  is  located  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y. ;  address,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars,  including  size  of  family  and  salary  re- 
nuired.  ADVERTISER  6698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  a  single  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  $50 
per  month  and  hoard  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
6699,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  $75  per  month  and  house  and  usual 
privileges.  THOMAS  QUINN,  Croton-on-nud- 
son,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Man  or  couple,  small  farm  North¬ 
ern  Jersey,  to  tend  garden  and  milk  cow; 
home  for  man  with  pension  who  knows  how  to 
live  in  country;  good  quarters;  running  water, 
good  barn,  acre  Alfalfa;  moderate  wages. 
GEORGE  BUIST,  3  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  single  man  as  game  and 
poultry  man;  state  wages  and  give  references. 
ROCKETER  GAME  FARM,  Riverton,  Conn. 


DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn.  — 
Wanted  reliable  man  for  general  work  around 
kennels  and  farm;  salary  $50  month;  no  white- 
collar  position;  splendid  opportunity  to  learn 
kennel  business. 


YOUNG  man  to  wash  dishes,  take  care  of  fur¬ 
nace;  $35  per  month,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  MIKADO  INN,  Harmon-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — May  1,  three  shepherds  experienced 
in  milking  sheep  and  goats;  work  year  round. 
ADVERTISER  6711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  for  married  man,  A-l- 
nrilker  and  farmer;  $70  monthly,  house,  gar¬ 
den,  wood,  milk.  BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  furnished  cottage,  or 
wife  run  furnished  boarding  house;  three  in 
family,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6712,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Wanted  good  stock  man  to  take 
charge  of  all  barn  and  dairy  work;  certified 
milk;  purebred  and  grade  Guernseys;  must  be 
clean.  STJPT.,  Black  Maples  Farm,  Newtown, 
Conn. 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR — Married  man  want- 
e  J.  good  mechanic,  with  long  experience  as 
gardener  and  able  take  care  of  private  estate 
and  keep  it  up  properly,  including  cows  and 
chickens;  Westchester  County;  good  house,  all 
city  conveniences,  near  good  school  and  city; 
no  objection  to  children;  will  pay  good  salary 
to  right  man  but  do  not  apply  unless  experi¬ 
enced  and  willing  to  work;  must  have  first- 
e’nss  references.  ADVERTISER  6713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  care  for  a  herd  of  20  cows: 

married  or  single;  full  particulars,  wages  and 
references  first  letter;  position  open  now  or 
April  1.  CONDOTAWA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FARM-RAISED  single  man.  experienced  with 
chickens,  tend  small  garden,  able  to  drive 
small  truck;  good  home,  state  salary,  refer- 
o-’cps.  ADVERTISER  6714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  honest,  willing,  congenial, 
neat;  wife,  plain  cook,  housework;  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  work  in  greenhouse,  care  three  cows, 
generally  useful;  live  with  family;  reference,  ex¬ 
perience,  first  letter;  steady,  interview.  BOX 
38,  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  dairyman,  work  in  dairy 
house,  milk  and  run  small  route;  state  wages 
expected  with  board;  good  worker  to  get  It)'/,, 
profits.  MANZELLA  CHESTNUT  HILL  FARM, 
G.  G.  Skinner,  Mgr.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
teamster  and  milker;  permanent  position  to 
steady,  reliable  man;  state  wages  wanted  and 
also  references.  AUGUST  HENKE,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  manager  for  a  country  estate  of  80 
acres  near  Philadelphia ;  7-room  cottage,  bath; 
garden,  milk,  coal,  electric  light  furnished; 
apnllcant  must  understand  dairy,  chickens,  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  flower  garden:  state  number 
in  family,  age  of  children,  nationalitv,  educa¬ 
tion.  experience,  salary  desired,  refe’-enees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework;  must  be  good 
plain  cook;  wages  $60  month;  steady  place. 
MRS.  S.  MANN,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  dairy  farmer  who 
(-an  furnish  extra  man  or  boy;  house,  fuel, 
milk,  furnished;  good  wages  or  on  shares. 
THOMAS  WELLING,  Warwick,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $50  per  month  and 
board;  after  April  1,  $60  per  month;  no  hoys 
answer;  phone  42-M.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  steady  man  for  small  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  good  wages  to  capable  man 
who  can  prune  trees  and  do  general  farm  work; 
attractive  position  for  reliable  man  who  can 
furnish  good  references.  ADVERTISER  6727, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married,  working  farm  fore¬ 
man,  qualified  to  handle  stock,  machinery  and 
men;  must  be  a  conscientious,  capable  man 
with  good  references;  prefer  man  with  workers 
in  family;  $70  per  month.  S.  T.  WHEAT, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  ■  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestion¬ 
able  references.  ADVERTISER  6496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractor,  trucks,  re¬ 
pairs,  desires  a  position  on  large  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  work;  wages  moderate;  ref¬ 
erence;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6654,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  foreman,  understands  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches,  machinery,  handling’  help; 
married,  no  children.  BOX  172,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate,  mechanic  open  for  position, 
April  1;  salary  $90  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  single,  American,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6651,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM— Married  man,  Scandinavian, 
no  children;  intelligent,  careful  worker,  want* 
steady  position  on  modern  poultry  farm;  now 
or  later.  Write  ADVERTISER  6655,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  open  April  1;  expert  calf 
raiser  and  butter  maker.  M.  E.,  R.  D.  281a , 
Coscob,  Conn. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  as  bookkeeper, 
and  would  help  in  dairy  or  at  other  work. 
ADVERTISER  6673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTY  desires  situation  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm;  life  experience  of  pedigree  and  A.lt. 
cows;  open  for  engagement  April  1  or  15; 
father  first-class  carpenter  and  general  mecha¬ 
nic;  could  hoard  necessary  help.  ADVERTISER 
6074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  American,  desires  position  bv 
.  April  15  as  manager  of  farm  and  dairy  or 
farm  and  fruit;  well  experienced  in  all  lines 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  efficient  manager; 
able  to  operate  and  repair  all  farm  machinery, 
tractor  and  trucks.  ADVERTISER  6690,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  married,  practical  fanner 
and  gardener  on  private  estate;  no  children; 
able  to  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  6691,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man.  34,  life-long  experience  with  dairy 
cattle,  good  milker,  A.  R.  O.  work;  steady  and 
good  worker;  state  partienlars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  to  run  farm  boarding,  Ameri¬ 
can  couple,  one  child,  experienced;  consider 
position  in  small  family;  man,  general  farmer 
or  chauffeur:  woman,  good  cook,  neat  housekeep¬ 
er;  statp  details.  ADVERTISER  6693.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  with  general  farm  experience 
wants  work  on  general  farm  with  room, 
board,  washing;  state  Wages.  JACK  ADLER, 
3343  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  single  man,  35  years  old,  position 
on  small  estate  where  good  home  is  of  more 
importance  than  high  wages;  have  best  of 
references  and  best  of  habits;  can  drive  ear  and 
care  for  same;  a  very  handy  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  caretaker;  married,  oiie  child, 
wishes  position  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  willing  worker,  best  references, 
four  years  as  caretaker  in  last  place;  furnished 
rooms  preferred;  open  April  1.  BYGLIN, 
Moosup,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate 
or  farm;  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  stock  and  poultry  raising,  care  fruit  trees; 
five  years  in  last  position;  age  35,  married,  one 
boy:  furnish  best  of  reference;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  6701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement  April  1; 

can  give  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN — Single,  reliable,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  any  job  with  poultry;  hard  worker,  well 
educated,  Cornell  certificate;  references;  can 
work  fruit  also;  desires  position  100  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  6703,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER— Experienced  in  general  fanning  in¬ 
cluding  tobacco,  onions  and  crops  of  all  na 
tare;  excellent  teamster  and  caretaker;  good 
ability,  steady,  reliable,  single  man,  available 
April  1;  state  Wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  40,  (carpenter,  painter),  life- 
experience,  worth  while;  knows  how;  $75 
month,  board.  BOX  288,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


YOTJNG  married  man  would  like  position  in 
private  estate  as  gardener  and  caretaker;  un¬ 
derstands  milking  and  poultry;  would  like  house 
with  improvements:  can  give  reference;  for 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  6705,  eare  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  of  good  character,  and  mor¬ 
als,  experienced  as  chauffeur,  gardener  and 
general  work,  open  for  position.  Address,  NEL¬ 
SON,  395  7tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  large  farm  to  man¬ 
age;  experienced  with  purebred  stock  and 
general  farm  problems  including  help  and  fruit; 
college  graduate.  ADVERTISER  6706,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  16,  wants  work  on  farm  or 
private  estate;  good  milker,  reference.  Write 
BOX  364,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Finnish,  ages  30,  no  children,  want 
position  in  the  country,;  wife,  good  cook; 
man.  all  around,  able  to  drive  car.  ADVEH- 
TISER  C694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  shepherd,  li  fe-long  experience,  good 
reference,  married,  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARMER,  capable  taking  entire 
charge,  desires  position  breeding  establishment 
or  private  estate;  purebred  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
crop  rotation,  certified  milk,  tractors,  etc.;  fine 
references.  ADVERTISER  6723,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  country  estate  by  eapa- 
pable,  reliable  man.  ADVERTISER  6729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL  AROUND  gardener  and  handy  man,  repairs, 
etc. ;  middle-age,  strictly  reliable,  married, 
wants  position  after  April  1;  cottage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ‘ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  49 L 


COUPLE,  American,  one  child,  wishes  position 
as  foreman  or  caretaker;  understands  care 
cows,  raising  poultry,  garden  and  lawn;  can 
run  car,  make  good  butter  and  cheese,  furnish 
best  reference.  JOHN  SIPLER,  Jr.,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Head  gardener,  single, 
on  private  jilace;  can  handle  help,  understand 
greenhouses,  frames,  pruning  all  fruit  trices, 
shrubbery,  care  small  fruit  and  lawn,  flowers, 
care  of  chickens;  has  20  years’  experience  and 
has  good  reference  from  Sewickly,  Pa.;  age 
40  'years.  B.  F’.  DeWILTIE,  care  P.  Smit, 
Maurice,  Iowa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  efficient, 
graduate  secondary  agricultural  school,  poul¬ 
try  training  Cornell  University,  fruit  training 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College:  excellent 
character,  best  references.  FRED  RICHARDS, 
619  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  Guernseys;  American,  47,  single, 
open  for  position  April  1 ;  10  years’  with  some 
of  llie  best  herds  in  America;  good  feeder,  calf 
raiser,  A.R.O.  work;  want  a  first-class  place, 
modern  in  detail  and  personal  inspection  so¬ 
licited;  $100  a  month,  board  and  room;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  0675,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  farm  raised,  open  for  position 
as  gardener  or  caretaker  small  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  38,  one  child.  ADVERTISER  6676, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25,  married,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position;  five  years  agricultural  school 
training;  practical  experience  all  branches  for 
six  years;  two  years  last  position;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  best  references.  HENRY  A. 
KONER,  Walpole,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  test  cow  milker  or  as¬ 
sistant  man  for  a  show  herd.  ADVERTISER 
6683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  young  farmer  desires  position  on 
private  estate  or  small  farm  where  all 
branches  are  followed  and  where  an  opportunity 
can  he  offered  to  show  actual  ability  by  man¬ 
agement  and  results;  would  consider  pav  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  on  quarterly  basis  if  necessaries 
he  provided;  references  on  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AS  MANAGER  or  caretaker  of  private  estate, 
elderly,  single,  healthy,  life-long  farmer; 
vegetab’e  and  landscape  gardener,  also  chickens; 
well,  able,  to  build  nn  a  run-down  place,  or  lav 
cut  a  new  one.  Offers  send  to  ADVERTISER 
6689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  private  chauffeur;  experi¬ 
enced,  reference.  WALTER  De\fF.RRITT, 
Box  73,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  man,  wife  and  grown  daughter, 
a  situation;  man  to  work  in  cow  barn  or  a 
string  of  test  cows  3  times  milking;  care  of 
calves,  feeding  for  results;  wife  and  daughter 
to  care;  for  large  boarding  house,  four  to  ten 
men;  New  Jersey  or  Eastern  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred;  $30  i>er  month  per  man,  milk  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  HERDSMAN,  Box  45,  Haleyville,  N  .T 


MARRIED  man  with  family  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  management  of  farm; 
experienced  and  best  of  reference  furnished 
WIT-SON  SMITH,  Reids  Lane,  Far  Roekaway, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  management  of  commercial  plant, 
where  results  are  wanted  and  met,  with  proper 
remuneration;  specialize  in  producing  Winter 
eggs,  broilers  and  capons,  also  “strain  building;’’ 
A-l  references,  including  last  employer;  Long 
Island  preferred.  '  ADVERTISER  6718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  five  children; 

wants  good  place  near  school;  five  years  last 
place;  reference.  WILLIAM  W.  HARRING¬ 
TON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian, 
24;  handy  with  tools;  clean,  careful,  consci¬ 
entious,  capable;  incubating,  brooding,  repairing; 
three  years’  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARE'i’AKER  —  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSKN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  connection  in  that 
capacity  on  gentleman’s  private  estate;  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  fanning,  cattle,  hog, 
and  horse  raising  and  can  furnish  highest  cre¬ 
dentials  as  to  character,  ability,  etc’.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6720,  care  Rural  New-Yoi’ker. 


YOUNG  man,  26,  desires  position  on  farm:  in¬ 
experienced  at  farming  but  steady,  willing 
worker,  mechanic;  best  references.  ROBERT 
M.  O’BRIEN,  132  West  06th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


HIGHLY  respected,  middle-aged  American,  life 
experience,  would  consider  position  of  farm 
manager,  or  stocked  and  equipped  farm  on 
half  share  basis;  state  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  P.  O.  BOX  930,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wants  position,  38,  mar¬ 
ried,  2  children  school  age;  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  including  building  and  con¬ 
struction;  not  afraid  hard  work  or  long  hours; 
onen  now.  ADVERTISER  6721,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


cHaveyou  heard  about  it  ? 

The  liquid  floor  covering 

i  -  applied  with  a  brush  ° 

Complete  protection for  any  floor 

WOOD  or  CEMENT :  INSIDE  or  OUTSIDE 

Waterproof  Weatherproof,  Oil- and  Greaseproof 
Insists  hardest  wear  *  -  *  Easiest  to  clean 


KOVERFLOR  is  entirely  different  from 
anything  you  have  ever  used. 

It  beautifies  and  protects  all  floors,  creat¬ 
ing  a  fresh,  wholesome  surface — tile-like  in 
appearance — which  is  easily  cleaned  with  a 
mop.  It  resists  the  most  rugged  wear  and 
tear  and  is  impervious  to  water,  weather,  oil 
and  grease. 

"It  prevents  the  elements  of  decay  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  flooring  material.  If  your  cement 
floors  dust,  Koverflor  will  stop  it.  It  will  also 


enhance  their  beauty  and  add  to  their  value. 

Koverflor  is  supplied  in  solid  colors  for  any 
floor — wood  or  cement — inside  or  outside. 
Ideal  for  the  porch.  Also  for  cellars,  garages, 
factories,  stores,  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings,  steamships,  yachts,  boats,  etc. 
Particularly  effective  for  old  floors. 

Economical.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush — 
just  like  paint.  Hardware  and  paint  dealers 
sell  it.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  conveniently,  we 
will  supply  it  direct. 


FREE  for  the  asking 

This  practical 
booklet  on  Kover¬ 
flor  explains  what 
this  remarkable 
product  is  and  does. 
Clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  to  our 
nearest  office. 

R.  N  -Y.  2A 

Name . , . 


Standard  Varnish  Works 

San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  London,  Eng 
STANDARD  Varnish  Co.  of  Illinois— 2600  Federal  St.,  Chicago 


443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Licensee  and 
Western  Manufacturer 


GET  ACQUAINTED 


with  Koverflor 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  in  stock,  send 
us  ?1. 40  for  a  full  quart,  enough  to  do 
the  border  around  rug  in  living  room 
or  dining  room.  Sent  Postpaid.  State 
color  you  desire:  Cream,  Spruce,  Tile 
Red,  Dutch  Blue,  Dust,  Linoleum 
Brown,  Mahogany,  Cream,  Gray. 
Russet. 

Write  color  here . 

Enclosed  find  $1.40 


Name 


Address 


Address 


,1 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH 


Cod  Liver  Oil,  Vegetables  and  Vitamins 


N  IMPORTANT  GROUP— We  are  getting 
a  new  set  of  A  P.  C’s  to  learn,  nowadays, 
more  puzzling  than  those  that  we  learned 
from  brightly  colored  pictures  assuring  us 
that  “A  is  for  apple”  and  that  “B  is  for  J 
bug.”  C  is  for  apple  now,  as  we  shall  try 
to  show  later,  and  A  is  for  ail  fresh  leafy  vegetables, 
milk,  butter,  eggs  and  cod  liver  oil.  The  new  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  - 
foisted  upon  us  by  some  very  well-meaning  people 
who,  themselves,  were  not  any  too  well  informed  as 
to  what  they  were  talking  about  and  so  felt  obliged 
to  hide  behind  capital  letters  until  they  received 
more  light.  One  of  the  first  of  these,  a  really  very 
scientific  gentleman,  Funk  by  name,  found  that  there 
certainly  were  some  substances  in  foods  that  nobody 
had  ever  separated  so  that  he  could  examine  them 
by  themselves.  He  believed  that  these  substances 
belonged  to  the  chemical  group  called  amines.  Ex¬ 
periments- had  shown  that  they  were  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  body,  so  he 
combined  the  two  words  “vital”  and  “amines”  and 
got  vitamines.  In  our  hurry  now,  we  usually  drop 
the  “e”  from  the  word  and  get  along  just  as  well, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  these  substances  don’t 
belong  to  the  amine  group,  after  all.  The  word  is 
pronounced  just  as  it  is  spelled,  vita,  long  i  as  in 
bright,  mins,  short  i  as  in  mint.  .Some  try  to  say 
v’r-tam-ins,  accenting  the  second  syllable,  but  there 


is  no  use  in  being  peculiar.  The  vitamins,  A,  B,  C 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  strung  along  down  the. 
alphabet  that  will  show  up  later,  promote  the  growth 
of  the  young  and  help  all  ages  to  avoid  certain  di¬ 
seases  that  depend  upon  lack  of  proper  nutrition. 
There  can  be  no  .question  that  they  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  min¬ 
erals  that  we  have,  heretofore,  devoted  our  attention 
to,  but,  in  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  which  they  are 
playing  with  the  food  chemists,  they  are  still  calling 
“coop”  and  the  chemists  are  chasing  from  tree  to 
tree,  only  to  find  nothing  there  as  they  peer  behind 
each  possible  hiding  place.  But  they  have  learned 
enough  about  them  to  separate  them  into  classes,  to 
tell  what  are  the  most  important  functions  of  each 
class  and  where  each  class  is  to  be  found. 

VITAMIN  A. — In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the 
vitamins  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being 
manufactured  only  by  plants.  If  found  in  animal 
bodies,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  stored 
there  after  having  been  obtained,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  food  plants.  Take,  for  instance,  vita¬ 
min  A.  called  from  it  chief  function  the  growth  vita¬ 
min;  called  a  fat-soluble  vitamin  because  it  is 
found  in  certain  animal  fats.  This  vitamin  may  be 
obtained  from  practically  all  fresh  leafy  vegetables, 
but  occurs  nowhere  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the 
oil  expressed  from  livers  of  cod  fish.  Cod  fish  are 
voracious  animals,  devouring  about  everything  in 


sight,  living  chiefly  upon  smaller  fish  and  not  de¬ 
spising  deep  sea  clams,  which  they  swallow  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  shells.  The  smaller 
fish  live  upon  still  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
these,  in  turn,  upon  marine  vegetation,  so,  indirectly, 
even  fish  get  their  vitamins  from  plants.  Food 
chemists  need  expect  no  thanks  from  people  in 
delicate  health  because  of  their  discovery  that  cod 
liver  oil  is  rich  in  vitamin  A;  they,  at  least,  might 
have  kept  it  to  themselves.  This  oil,  formerly  so 
much  prescribed  by  doctors,  but  which  went  out  of 
favor  because  of  its  flavor,  is  coming  back  to  make 
the  life  of  the  invalid  as  unpleasant  as  it  used  to 
be.  He  may  take  hope,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
about  all  of  the  available  supply  of  cod  liver  oil  is 
now  being  fed  by  poultrymen  to  their  early  hatched 
chicks  as  a  preventive  of  rickets,  showing  in  them 
as  leg  weakness.  As  this  practice  increases,  the  cod 
fisheries  may  play  out.  Without  this  growth  vita¬ 
min  A,  children,  and  other  young  animals  would  be 
stunted  and  affected  in  their  general  health.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  found  abundantly  in  all  such  common 
articles  of  diet  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  the 
fresh  vegetables  of  the  garden.  As  it  is  in  their 
leaves  that  plants  manufacture  Vitamins,  it  is  there, 
of  course,  that  they  are  found  in  greatest  quantity, 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  been  eating  the  wrong 
end  of  the  turnip.  Children,  particularly,  should  be 
urged  to  devour  the  tops  and  leave  the  bottoms  to 
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their  elders.  Vitamin  A  is  sensitive  to  heat,  drying 
and  long  exposure  to  air,  so  that  cows  fed  upon  old 
dry  hay  will  have  less  of  it  in  their  milk  than  those 
upon  fresh  green  pasture,  and  Winter  butter  will  be 
less  rich  in  this  vitamin  than  that  made  in  Summer. 
This  may  be  the  reason  that  nature  has  chosen 
Spring  and  Summer  as  the  natural  seasons  for  the 
birth  and  growth  of  calves,  colts  and  lambs.  Fresh 
whole  milk  contains  the  whole  alphabet  of  vitamins, 
but  vitamin  A  in  the  greatest  proportion. 

VITAMIN  B. — -Perhaps  a  double  vitamin,  is  also 
a  growth  vitamin  but  has  a  special  use  in  preventing 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  needed 
at  all  ages  to  promote  growth  and  vigor  and  is  found 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  vitamins.  Milk 
and  all  other  naturally  occurring  foods  contain  it, 
green  plant  tissues  being  rich  in  it.  This  vitamin 
stands  heat  and  drying  better  than  does  A,  so  it  is 
not  lacking  in  properly  cured  hay.  Another  good 
argument  for  garden  sass  can  be  found  in  vitamin 
B,  but  it  isn’t  necessary  to  mention  to  the  children 
that  it  is  also  found  in  peanuts.  Tomatoes,  beans, 
cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  parsnips,  peas, 
potatoes  and  spinach  are  all  containers  of  vitamin 
B,  and  an  artificially  produced  plant  growth,  yeast, 
is  so  rich  in  it  that  this  substance  is  used  in  labora¬ 
tory  food  experiments  as  the  most  convenient  source 
of  it.  This  fact  has  been  seized  upon  by  yeast  manu¬ 
facturers  to  promote  the  sale  of  their  product  as  an 
addition  to  the  diet  of  both  men  and  lower  animals. 
There  appears  little  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
this  addition  is  necessary  when  a  reasonably  well 
selected  diet  is  chosen,  though  remarkable  results 
can  certainly  be  shown  experimentally  when  food 
rich  in  vitamin  B  is  fed  to  animals  that  previously 
have  been  deprived  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  it. 

ANTI-SCURVY  VITAMIN.  —  Everybody  knows 
how  sailors  upon  long  voyages  formerly  suffered 
from  scurvy.  They  don’t  nowadays,  for  it  is  known 
that  this  disease  is  a  direct  result  of  lack  of  vitamin 
C  in  the  food  and  that  this  vitamin,  when  fresh 
vegetables  are  not  to  be  had,  may  be  supplied  in 
fruit  juices,  particularly  those  of  the  acid  fruits. 
Because  of  this  action,  vitamin  C  is  called  the  anti- 
scurvy  vitamin.  Anti-scorbutic  is  the  scientific  term. 
Bottle-fed  infants  are  subject  to  scurvy,  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  nourished,  and  orange  juice  is  added  to  their 
diet  to  prevent  it.  Tomatoes,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
are  rich  in  this  vitamin,  which  is  not  as  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  as  are  the  others.  Raw  apples  contain 
vitamin  C,  but  this  vitamin  is  at  least  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  if  the  apples  are  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
ways.  The  greater  acidity  of  tomatoes  seems  to 
protect  the  vitamin  from  heat  when  they  are  cooked, 
however,  as  it  does  the  same  vitamin  in  oranges, 
lemons,  strawberries  and  other  highly  acid  fruits. 
When  fresh  vegetables  make  up  a  sufficient  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  diet,  adults  need  not  fear  scurvy  and, 
if  the  sailors  of  former  times  had  had  the  modern 
housewives’  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  salted  meats,  they,  too,  would  have  been 
free  from  it. 

PREVENTION  OF  RICKETS.  —  Still  a  fourth 
vitamin  has  been  noted  and,  from  its  action  in  j)re- 
venting  rickets  (rachitis},  it.  is  called  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin.  Less  is  known  of  this  vitamin 
than  of  the  others  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  abund¬ 
ant  in  plants.  It  is  a  fat  soluble  vitamin,  found  in 
connection  with  some  animal  fats,  particularly  cod 
liver  oil.  It  has  long  been  known  that  cod  liver  oil 
was  a  remedy  for  rickets  in  young  children  and  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  that  much  of  what  was 
formerly  called  “leg  weakness”  in.  young  chicks  is 
probably  also  rickets  and  that  it  may  be  prevented 
by  adding  cod  liver  oil  to  the  chicks’  ration.  Another 
remarkable  discovery  is  that  sunlight  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin  in  food,  but 
the  sunlight  must  be  direct,  not  through  glass.  Those 
rays  of  sunlight  called  the  Itra -violet  rays  are,  the 
ones  possessing  this  property,  and  these  do  not  pass 
through  window  glass.  The  advice  formerly  given 
to  get  chicks  with  leg  weakness  out  upon  the  ground 
was  sound,  though  the  reason  for  it  was  not  under¬ 
stood.  It  was  not  the  mud  but  the  ultra  violet  rays 
of  the  sun  that  blessed  the  chick,  that  sun,  which, 
in  one  form  of  energy  or  another,  performs  the  work 
of  the  world.  m.  b.  d. 


To  the  Rescue  of  Potatoes 

ANNOT  -something  be  done  to  stop  the  growing 
feeling  against  the  potato  as  food?  It  hurts 
us  to  see  so  many  city  people  turning  their  backs  or 
shutting  their  mouths  against  our  old  friend.  That 
they  are  doing  so  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will 
notice  the  food  eaten  in  the  large  cities.  Rice  and 


macaroni  are  going  at  the  expense  of  potato.  It 
means  a  serious  thing  to  many  of  our  farmers,  and 
also  to  the  health  of  many  city  people.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  a  number  of  restaurants  have  been  started 
where  nothing  but  spaghetti  is  served,  and  they  are 
usually  crowded.  Of  course  this  means  that  people 
tracing  back  to  Southern  Europe  prefer  the  food  of 
their  fathers,  but  it  seems  evident  that  “fashion” 
is  dictating  part  of  the  trouble.  The  potato  is  be¬ 
coming  unfashionable — like  warm  and  sensible  shoes 
or  clothing.  Something  must  be  done  to  offset  this 
change  in  diet,  or  the  consequences  will  be  serious. 
Neither  rice  nor  any  of  the  other  substitutes  can 
fully  take  the  place  of  potato.  Time  lias  demon¬ 
strated  that  over  and  over,  and  the  growing  of  po¬ 
tatoes  occupies  such  a  place  in  our  agriculture  that 
any  loss  of  market  will  be  a  serious  trouble.  In 
Dana’s  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast”  we  are  told  of 
cases  of  scurvy  which  broke  out  among  members  of 


New  Zealand  Spinach.  Good  for  all  Summer.  Fig.  159 

the  crew.  The  use  of  rice  did  not  help,  but  finally 
they  sighted  a  ship  loaded  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
bound  for  Cuba.  They  were  able  to  buy  a  quantity 
of  fresh  potatoes  and  Dana  describes  their  use  and 
effect  as  follows : 

“The  chief  use,  however,  of  the  fresh  provisions,  was 
for  the  men  with  the  scurvy.  One  of  them  was  able  to 
eat,  and  he  soon  brought  himself  to,  by  gnawing  upon 
raw  potatoes,  but  the  other,  by  this  time,  was  hardly 
able  to  open  his  mouth,  and  the  cook  took  the  potatoes 
raw,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  gave  him  the  juice 
to  drink.  This  he  swallowed  by  the  teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  and  rinsed  it  about  his  gums  and  throat.  The 
strong  earthy  taste  and  smell  of  this  extract  of  the 


My  prize  pumpkin  last  year  weighed  54  lbs.  The  one 
shown  in  the  picture  weighed  48  lbs.  Almost  all  of  my 
pumpkins  were  unusually  large  last  year.  One  which 
failed  to  ripen  because  the  season  was  not  long  enough, 
tipped  the  scales  at  GO  lbs.  I  planted  Canada  Mam¬ 
moth  seed  on  May  14,  on  sandy  gravel  ground,  using 
a  mixture  of  hen  manure,  rotten  barnyard  manure  and 
sifted  coal  ashes  for  fertilizer.  The  seeds  were  planted 
shallow.  The  field  was  cultivated  several  times,  and 
the  pumpkin  hills  were  hoed  twice.  The  vines  were 
not  cut  back  during  the  season.  Some  of  the  pumpkins 
ripened  early,  about  September  1,  while  others  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  mature.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
my  dog  Duke,  who  looks  after  my  prize  calf  and  my 
prize  duck  pretty  well,  spent  no  time  in  pumpkin  patch. 
harry  van  den  burgh,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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raw  potato  at  first  produced  a  shuddering  through  his 
whole  frame,  and  after  drinking  it,  an  acute  pain, 
which  ran  through  all  parts  of  his  body  ;  but  knowing 
by  this,  that  it  was  taking  strong  hold,  he  persevered, 
drinking  a  spoonful  every  hour  or  so,  and  holding  it 
a  long  time  in  his  mouth  ;  until,  by  the  effect  of  this 
drink  and  of  his  own  restored  hope,  (for  he  had  nearly 
given  up,  in  despair)  he  became  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  move  about,  and  open  his  mouth  enough  to  eat  the 
raw  potatoes  and  onions  pounded  into  a  soft  pulp.  This 
course  soon  restored  his  appetite  and  strength  ;  and  in 
10  days  so  rapid  was  his  recovery  that,  from  lying 
helpless  and  almost  hopeless  in  his  berth,  he  was  at  the 
mast-head,  furling  a  royal.” 

Naturally  these  sailors  knew  nothing  about  vit¬ 
amins,  but  there  are  few  recorded  cases  where  these 
useful  principles  did  quicker  work,  but  it  is  a 
shame  to  have  this  faithful  friend  of  humanity,  the 
potato,  pass  out  of  the  American  diet.  Those  of  us 
who  grow  potatoes  should  try  to  improve  the  -qual¬ 
ity  lor  if  we  put  poor  and  soggy  tubers  on  the 
market  we  shall  make  the  matter  worse.  Those  who 
speak  for  us  in  teaching  this  matter  of  diet  should 
put  all  the  emphasis  they  can  on  the  use  of  potato 
and  give  as  many  ways  of  serving  it  as  possible. 


1,000  Eggs  Per  Hen 

Enclosed  find  advertisement  for  feeding  poultry. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  and  what  about  statement  in 
first  paragraph ?  Is  it  true?  f.  w.  h. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  statement  referred  to  : 

IS  GETTING  2,000  EGGS  A  SECRET?  NO  ! 

It  is  definitely  and  scientifically  established  that  a 
lien  is  born  (or  hatched)  with  every  egg  in  her  body 
that  she  wild  ever  lay.  An  examination  of  the  oviduct 
of  a  young  hen  will  reveal  from  1,000  to  3,000  minute 
egg  germs.  If  the  hen  is  kept  in  proper  health  and  con¬ 
dition,  the  egg  germs  will  continue  to  develop  and  be 
expelled  in  the  natural  way  over  a  period  of  from  four 
to  five  years. 

Therefore:  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  laying  you 
kill  or  retire  from  the  laying  flock  a  pullet  that  has 
delivered  from  150  to  200  eggs,  you  are  sacrificing  for 
the  sake  of  the  paltry  market  value,  an  asset  that  has 
potential  possibilities  of  800  or  more  additional  eggs. 

T  IS  common  practice  among  swindlers  of  all 
types,  and  those  who  -seek  to  prey  upon  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  poultry-keepers  are  as  numerous  as  snow¬ 
flakes  in  a  Winter’s  storm,  to  start  their  offerings 
with  a  few  statements  of  well-recognized  facts,  and 
then  to  add  hunk  in  unlimited  quantity,  believing 
that  the  weight  of  the  former  will  carry  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  the  hen’s 
ovary  at  the  time  of  hatching  carries  the  yolks,  in 
undeveloped  state,  of  all  the  eggs  that  she  will  lay 
in  a  lifetime — and  many  more.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  hen  can  be  in¬ 
duced  by  any  known  method  of  feeding  or  stimula¬ 
tion  to  bring  to  maturity  all  those  embryonic  yolks 
and  discharge  them  in  completed  eggs.  Nature  has 
provided  for  an  enormous  waste  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  young  of  all  animals,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  that  this  waste  takes  place;  otherwise  the 
earth  and  sea  would  soon  be  overcrowded  and  man 
pushed  off  into  space.  A  female  codfish  may  lay 
10,000,000  eggs  in  a  year;  9,000,000  have  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  single  cod  weighing  75  lbs.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  all  codfish  eggs 
hatched  and  all  the  young  grew  to  maturity,  the 
seas  of  the  globe  would  soon  become  a  solid  mass 
of  fish.  Nature  takes  care  of  this  danger  by  pro¬ 
viding  plenty  of  enemies  to  such  reproductive  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  ]>ossibilities  are  never  realized.  It 
is  equally  '  true  that  a  hen  might  lay  3,000  eggs  in 
the  course  of  a  short  lifetime,  so  far  as  having 
embryonic  yolks  to  equip  them  with  is  concerned, 
but  there  are  other  good  reasons  why  she  cannot 
accomplish  this  feat,  and  you  may  safely  call  the 
man  who  tells  you  that  he  has  devised  some  method 
of  stimulation  by  which  a  hen  will  be  made  to  even 
approximate  it  what  you  know  he  is. 

As  for  furnishing  energy  to  a  hen,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  you  can  do  it,  aside  from  provid¬ 
ing  her  with  suitable  living  conditions.  That  is 
through  food.  Nature  has  already  done  energy  up 
in  tablets  and  stuck  them  onto  corncobs,  wheat- 
stalks  and  other  well-known  places.  If  you  provide 
these  tablets  in  suitable  quantity  and  add  a  few 
other  needed  ingredients  to  the  ration,  and  then 
give  your  fowls  opportunity  to  absorb  energy  from 
sunlight,  water  and  fresh  air,  you  will  have  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  all  the  energy  that  there  is  and 
nothing  that  you  can  buy  in  “concentrated  tablets” 
will  add  to  it.  d. 


Among  old-time  family  remedies  was  a  “tea”  made 
from  potato  parings  for  killing  lice  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  was  directed  to  boil  a  quart  of  potato  parings 
in  three  pints  of  water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  90 
minutes.  When  cool,  drain  off  the  water.  It  kills  the 
vermin.  Dr.  A.  F.  Stephens  explains  its  power :  An 
acrid  alkaloid,  solanine,  is  found  in  both  potato  peel¬ 
ings  and  the  young  sprouts.  This  is  especially  abundant 
if  potatoes  are  allowed  to  sprout  in  a  dark  cellar. 
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Criticism  of  Agricultural  Activities 

THE  PUBLIC’S  “HIRED  MEN.”— During  the 
past  few  months  I  have  seen  several  references 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  men  who,  like  myself,  are  on  the 
public  payroll  supposedly  in  the  interest  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Most  of  these  references  are  of  the  sort 
called  by  scholars  “destructive  criticism.”  One  of 
them  for  example,  called  attention  to  college-trained 
County  Agents  who,  it  is  said,  would  fail  as  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  Another  states  that  we  have  had 
enough  “research  work  in  agriculture” — a  gentle  tap 
at  our  State  experiment  stations.  Even 
if  I  were  authorized  to  reply  to  these 
statements — and  I  am  not — I  would 
hesitate  to  do  so.  I  think  that  all  of 
us,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  college  presidents 
down  are  the  public’s  “hired  men,”  and 
so  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  an  occas¬ 
ional  eussing-out  if  we  deserve  it — pos¬ 
sibly  even  if  we  don’t  deserve  it.  in 
addition  to  being  a  “public  servant.” 
however,  I  have  for  many  years — ever 
since  I  was  a  boy  in  our  own  farm 
home — been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  it  is  as  a  member  of  this  family 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  know  that  you 
have  the  interest  of  farm  people  at 
heart,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
so  far  corrupted  by  public  funds  as  to 
lose  this  interest  myself.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  make  the  two  following  sugges¬ 
tions  : 

GOOD  AND  POOR  WORK.— 1.  In 
our  criticisms  of  public  employees  or 
public  institutions — and  I  liop'e  there 
will  continue  to  be  such  criticisms — • 
let  us  discriminate  between  good  work 
and  poor  work.  Where  an  individual 
or  an  institution  is  inefficient,  let  us 
not  hesitate  to  condemn ;  but  let  us  not 
make  our  condemnation  wholesale  un¬ 
less  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  war¬ 
rants  it.  Examples  of  inefficiency,  red 
tape,  misguided  “leadership,”  can  be 
found  among  public  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  just  as  in  any  other  large-scale  oc¬ 
cupation.  I  have  seen  these  evils,  for 
example,  in  express  companies,  labor 
unions,  churches,  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns,  grocery  stores,  and  political  par¬ 
ties.  But  my  observation  of  the  aver¬ 
age  public  agricultural  employee  does 
not  lead  me  to  think  that  he  is  either 
a  loafer  or  a  trained  ass.  I  have 
known  County  Agents  who  wei’e  giving 
themselves  day  and  night  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability — and  they  were 
able  men — to  the  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  their  section.  They  were  trained 
men,  too,  and  they  would  have  received 
larger ‘salaries  for  their  work  if  they 
had  trained  to  be  commercial  salesmen. 

But  they  were  sincerely  and  earnestly 
and  intelligently  working  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  better  farm  conditions.  I  have 
known  college  professors,  too,  who  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  teach  their 
classes,  who  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  fruit  growers,  or  the  poultry- 
men,  or  whatever  specialized  branch 
they  are  concerned  with,  and  who  bend 
all  their  energies  to  the  interest  of 
that  industry  in  the  State.  These  men 
have  had  as  much  training  as  the  law¬ 
yers  who  serve  large  business  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  are  as  efficient,  too.  They 
work  for  about  one-tenth  the  salary 
of  such  lawyers.  When  we  criticise  County  Agents 
or  experiment  stations  or  agricultural  colleges,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  there  are  men  of  this  type; 
and  where  men  or  institutions  do  not  measure  up 
to  such  standards,  we  should  direct  our  criticisms 
at  them  in  particular.  A  healthy  criticism  of  this 
sort  would  be  beneficial  to  everybody  concerned. 

REVENUE  SPENT  FOR  AGRICULTURE.— 2.  In 
criticizing  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers’  money, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  comparatively  small  part 
played  by  agricultural  appropriations.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  income  goes  in  military  expen¬ 
ditures,  past  or  present,  and  only  a  small  fraction 
toward  agricultural  work.  It  is  not  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  white-collared  “agriculturists”  that  our 
taxpayers  are  being  bled  white.  I  wish  that  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  read  the  recent  novel, 


“Plumes,”  by  Lawrence  Stallings,  and  they  would  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  mean.  One  of  the  characters  in 
this  book  comes  with  considerable  reason  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  are  the  only  worthwhile  branches 
which  our  government  maintains!  “They  will  be  the 
future  government,”  he  declares. 

My  point  is  that  when  we  are  moved — as  we 
should  be  moved — to  protect  the  taxpayer,  we  should 
not  weigh  the  public  agricultural  work  alone  in  the 
balance.  It  is  easy  to  say  “no”  to  all  new  appro- 


else  change  the  administration;  but  let  us  not  pro¬ 
test  against  research  work  as  such.  h.  b.  stevens. 
New  Hampshire  University. 


Rose  America,  Color  Glowing  Rose  Pinlc.  Fig.  101 


The  Useful  Plant  Protector.  Fig.  1G2 

priations ;  it  is  a  more  difficult,  but  a  more  neces¬ 
sary  thing,  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  demands  upon  our  public  treasury.  Personally, 
I  think  that  agriculture  is  deserving  of  a  much  larger 
share  in  these  appropriations  than  it  has  ever  had. 
You  will  not  find  business  men  protesting  against 
more  research  work  in  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
they  are  glad  to  get  as  much  information  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  their  Division  of  Domestic  Commerce,  or 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice.  The  large  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  of  the  country  pay  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  research  work,  and  figure  that  it  pays  them 
even  though  a  large  part  of  the  money  goes  into 
projects  not  in  themselves  directly  profitable.  If  the 
investigational  work  of  a  State  experiment  station  is 
not  of  the  right  type,  let  us  exert  all  the  pressure 
possible  upon  its  administration  to  change  it,  or 


Something  New  in  Celery  Blanching 

BLANCHING  celery  with  ethylene  gas  is  the 
latest  development  in  celery  growing.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  is  to  bank  the  celery  with  dirt  or 
to  place  boards  or  paper  along  the  rows.  It  takes 
from  three  to  six  weeks  by  these  natural  methods, 
while  with  ethylene  gas  blanching  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  six  to  ten  days.  Ethylene  gas 
has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the 
citrus  industry  to  make  oranges  and 
lemons  turn  yellow,  and  during  the  past 
season,  which  was  quite  late  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Harvey  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  that  if 
some  method  could  be  devised  for 
blanching  green  celery  quickly  it  would 
be  of  commercial  importance.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  1924  was  so  late  that  celery  was 
frozen  before  it  reached  the  proper 
stage  for  natural  blanching. 

Accordingly  some  celery  in  the  fields 
was  covered  with  canvas  and  small 
quantities  of  the  gas  were  liberated 
within  the  tent-like  covering.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  green  cel¬ 
ery  became  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
in  color,  the  texture  became  crisp  and 
tender  and  entirely  lacking  in  any 
toughness  or  stringiness,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sweetish  taste  was  imparted.  Al¬ 
together  the  product  was  fully  as  good 
as  and  possibly  better  than  the  product 
of  natural  blanching. 

Just  what  happens  to  the  celery  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out  satisfactorily, 
but  it  seems  that  some  physiological 
change  goes  on  within  the  plant  which 
alters  it  in  general  make-up.  It  is 
thought  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
ethylene  gas  the  linings  of  the  cell 
walls  permit  certain  substances  to  es¬ 
cape  into  other  parts  of  the  plant  re¬ 
sulting  in  reactions  and  changes  and  a 
different  product.  One  might  liken  the 
occurrence  to-  that  of  a  watchman  who 
stands  at  the  gate  of  a  factory  yard 
and  permits  certaintpeople  to  enter  and 
keeps  certain  other  folks  out.  If,  now, 
something  happens  to  him  such  as  his 
being  put  to  sleep  with  ethylene  gas, 
people  may  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
Some  undesirahies  entering  the  fac¬ 
tory  may  agitate  a  general  strike 
among  the  workers  or  otherwise  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  industry.  Something  the  same 
thing  happpens  in  the  celery  plant 
when  certain  enzymes  normally  held  in 
the  cells  are  permitted  to  escape  and 
begin  functioning  where  they  do  not 
belong.  In  the  case  of  celery,  however, 
the  general  effect  is  quite  satisfactory 
so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  yet  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  plant  and  its  growth  pro¬ 
cesses  are  entirely  upset. 

Other  gases  will  do  something  the 
same  thing.  Acetylene  gas  will  act  in 
a  similar  manner,  yet  there  is  always 
an  unpleasant  odor  about  acetylene 
gas  which  would  make  any  product 
coming  in  contact  with  it  somewhat 
objectionable.  Ethylene  gas,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  detected  in  “gassed” 
celery,  and  even  though  it  is  noticed  the  odor  is  quite 
pleasant  and  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Another  scheme  ,  tried  out  consisted  in  blanching 
the  green  celery  after  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
field  and  packed  for  shipment  to  market.  One  of 
the  interesting  developments  may  be  the  blanching  of 
early  celery  in  tight  cars  on  the  way  to  market. 
Several  crates  were  treated  in  just  this  way,  being 
shipped  green  and  arriving  on  the  market  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  blanched  condition  unexcelled  by  any  normal¬ 
ly  blanched  celery.  Of  course  this  is  all  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  and  no  one  will  want  to  try  the 
scheme  without  the  assistance  of  those  who  under¬ 
stand  fully  about  the  methods.  Yet  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  developments.  The  cost  is  quite 
slight.  It  is  estimated  that  a  small  canister  of 
ethylene  gas  about  the  size  of  a  fire  extinguisher 
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This  Field  of  “Improved  White  Russian”  Oats  yielded  100  bushels  per  acre 


Heavy  Yielding  Varieties— Clean,  Sound  Seed 

Good  Seed  Oats  are  scarce  this  Spring,  but  we’ve  a  good  supply — for  those 
who  order  promptly.  Strong-germed,  plump  Oats,  carefully  cleaned  by  modern 
machinery — free  from  foul  weeds.  “Improved  White  Russian”  shown  above, 
has  pleased  our  customers  for  nine  years.  A  splendid  “hoi\se-mane“  (side-type) 
Oats.  Has  strong,  stiff  straw.  Large  well-filled  kernels  with  thin  hulls.  Our 
seed  was  grown  in  North  Dakota — very  hardy.  Three  times  cleaned.  Bags  in¬ 
cluded  in  price  and  freight  prepaid.  Catalog  also  describes  “Shadeland 
Eclipse,”  “Shadeland  Climax,”  “Silver  Mine,”  ‘Swedish  Select”  and  “Peerless 
Oats.”  All  tested  varieties. 


ttai  Seed  That  Witt  Grow 
KtOltl  -Kinds  for  Crib  and  Silo 


The  best  Seed  Corn  costs  so  little — only  about  50c  an  acre — you  can’t  afford 
to  take  chances.  Ours  is  grown  in  rich  Lancaster  County  soil,  famous  for  big 
corn  crops.  Carefully  cured.  Tested  for  germination — must  test  00%  or  better. 
Shipped  in  strong  new  otton  bags  on  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Time  permitted 
for  making  your  own  test. 


New  Catalog  FREE 

Catalog  fully  describes  all  these  varie¬ 
ties  and  many  others — Timothy,  Canada 
Field  Peas,  Barley,  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy 
Beans  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Write  for 
this  Book  today.  Mention  Samples  you 
would  like  to  see.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  will 
pay  you — investigate. 

A.  H.  Hoffman 


Hardy  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed 

Medium  Bed,  Alsike  and  Sweet  Clover — 
all  cleaned  clean  with  special  machinery. 
Our  Medium  Red  is  hardy  Northern  grown 
seed — will  withstand  heavy  freezing. 
“Northwest”  brand  and  true  “Grimm”  Al¬ 
falfa,  also  very  Fancy  Kansas  Seed.  Tests 
average  over  99%%  pure. 

Box  1 5,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


White  Pine  Seedlings  for  Sale 


READ  1  have  about  30, «><)  tliat  will  average 
T|I|C  15  inches  above  the  ground.  These  are 
the  most  valuable  trees  to  set  out  for 
a  forest  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil.  They 
are  very  nice  for  ornamental  purposes  and  make 
one  of  tlie  best  wind-breaks  that  can  be  set 
out  and  at  the  same  time  growing  into  valuable 
timber.  They  will  make  a  very  valuable  wind¬ 
break  for  fruit  or  buildings  for  they  will  grow 
from  10  to  20  ft.  high  in  8  years.  I  will  de¬ 
liver  these  seedlings  for  $5  a  hundred  or  $25  a 
thousand.  Any  one  wishing  seedlings  2  ft.  high, 
please  write  for  price's. 

Address  Fred  Van  Gorder  Hornell,  New  York 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANT  S — ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  i  ft.  Apple  Trees,  85c  i  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  20e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

Geneva  Ohio 


ORANGE  QUINCES 

Grown  from  my  own  strain  of  trees.  Over  4,000 
bushel  last  year,  60c  each  in  lots  of  10  and  up. 

H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Dale  Fruit  Farms 
Orleans  Co.  YVaterport,  New  York 


Certified  Green  Mountains  other  disease  or  mixture. 

Carloads  or  less.  Sampson  Farm,  Kents  Hill,  Maine 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *r5i°oo 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Parry,  R,  R.5, Georgetown,  Delaware 


MOSAIC 

FREE 

RASPBERRY 

f>  FOR  BIG  PROFITS 


WEBSTER’S  REDPATH,  now  identified  aS 
the  Mosaic  Free  LATHAM,  has  received  a 
special  Minnesota  Inspection  Certificate  and 
has  also  been  identified  as  nearly  as  possible 
MOSAIC  FREE  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Pomologist  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

Five  years  of  special  care  in  cleaning  out 
the  least  sign  of  Mosaic  and  Curly  leaf  diseases 
from  my  twenty  acres  of  raspberries,  enables 
me  to  offer  to  the  public  a  genuine  Clean 
Latham  Raspberry,  a  brand  which  can  be 
secured  only  from  the  mail  who  has  Certified 
Mosaic-Free  Stock. 

This  Red  Raspberry  produces  fruit  one  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  the  hardiest  plant,  the 
heaviest  producer  and  the  best  seller  of  all 
raspberries.  These  berries  yield  11,000  per 
acre  yearly  in  my  field  for  fruit  alone. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  circular.  Cultural 
directions  mailed  with  every  order. 

D.  C.  WEBSTER,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


Hulless  Oats 

We  have  more  than  we  wish  to  use  for 
ourselves,  and  offer  this  oats  at  $2.50  per 
bushel  of  32  lbs.,  in  seamless  grain  bags, 
F.  O.  B.  Buffalo,  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

URBAN  FARMS 

Pine  Ridge  Buffalo,  IM.  V. 


12  Dahlia  Roots 

MILL  FARM 


and  12  Gladiola  Bulbs  for  #t.  Fine 
mixed  colors,  prepaid. 

Mlddleburgh,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  TEST  SEED  CORN 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath,  SGper  100:  $40  per  1,000.  St.  Re¬ 
gis  Everbearing,  $2  50 per  100:  $18  per  1.000.  Herbert, 
$3.50  per  100;  S25  per  1,000.  Other  leading  varieties 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Hardy 
Shrubs.  All  guaranteed.  List  free. 

I1EKT  B AKJCR  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Learning  and  Early  Mastodon,  the  two  best 
varieties  for  ensilage  with  actual  test 
of  over  95#  germination. 

Learning  $2.50  per  bu..  Early  Mastodon  $2.75 

per  bu.  Check  with  order.  Bags  free. 
Freight  paid  to  2nd  zone  on  10  bu.  orders. 
Good  seed  is  scarce  this  year  so  order 
now  as  our  stock  is  limited. 


DAHLIAS  AND  IRIS.  12  Iris,  mixed.  $1  :  50  I 
Gladiolus,  mixed.  $1;  25  all  different  Gladioli, 
$1;  12  mixed  Dahlias,  $l?  12  mixed  Chrysanthemums.  $1. 
Postpaid.  W  rite  for  price  list.  W.  H.  TOPPIN.Merchantville.  N.J. 


Budded  Nut  Trees 

lific  bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalog 
free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  55,  Rockport,  Indiana 


inn  rcioffinli  *L  Other  Big  Bargains. 

lUU  0 1  a  U 1 0 II  Nicol  Nock  Gardens  Milford,  Delaware 


E.  MANCHESTER  6  SONS  :  W1NSTED,  CONN. 


"WILSON  Soy  Beans 

S3. SO  Bushel  recleaned, 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Growers  Georgetown.  Delaware 


iLSPARAGUSHOOTS 

Palmetto  and  Barrs  Mammoth.  2-year.  Send  for 
catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


will  blanch  many  carloads  of  celery.  Fif¬ 
ty  cents  will  cover  the  cost  of  blanching 
one  car.  Compared  with  the  customary 
methods  of  blanching  celery,  “gassing”  is 
full  of  advantages.  h.  b.  t. 


New  England  Notes 

Market  Lettuce.  —  Iceberg  lettuce 
from  California  continues  to  ruin  the 
market  for  home  lettuce  in  New  England 
during  the  Winter  months.  This  Iceberg 
lettuce,  with  its  small,  light-colored,  tight 
heads,  seems  to  suit  the  housekeeper  very 
much  better  than  the  large,  loose  heads 
'grown  in  the  greenhouses  of  Massachus¬ 
etts.  This  Winter  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  large  greenhouses  where  lettuce 
formerly  was  grown  have  been  closed, 
the  owners  planning  to  start  them  again 
in  the  Spring.  There  is  a  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  appearance  of  outdoor  lettuce 
in  the  market  when  the  California  let¬ 
tuce  does  not  come  in,  and  during  that 
period  the  greenhouse  men  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  an  opportunity  to  reap  a  small 
harvest. 

Hotbeds  and  Coldbeds. — Considerable 
work  is  done  in  the  Spring  on  commercial 
establishments  with  hotbeds,  which  are 
used  both  for  market  vegetables  and  for 
starting  seeds  for  outdoor  crops.  In  a 
few  cases  these  hotbeds  are  heated  by 
steam  pipes  which  are  connected  with  the 
greenhouse  heating  system.  For  the 
most  part,  though,  hot  manure  is  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Hotbeds  are  of  value  to 
commercial  growers  and  even  to  amateurs 
who  are  able  to  give  them  the  proper 
amount  of  attention,  and  who  are  skillful 
enough  to  handle  them  successfully.  For 
the  most  part,  though,  the  amateur  will 
do  far  better  if  he  confines  himself  to 
coldframes.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  work 
with  hotbeds  when  the  temperature  is 
around  the  zero  mark,  and  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  yet 
the  work  must  he  done  or  the  young 
plants  will  be  ruined.  A  coldframe  is 
very  useful,  but  its  operation  is  less 
complicated.  In  it  most  of  the  plants 
which  are  to  go  into  the  open  ground  can 
be  started,  the  seeds  being  sown  about 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  ground 
outside  can  be  worked.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  young  plants  of  lettuce,  to¬ 
matoes,  peppers,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and 
the  like,  in  coldframes,  although,  of 
course,  the  commercial  growers  usually 
depend  upon  hotbeds. 

Starting  Seeds  Indoors. — The  cold- 
frame  is  particularly  useful  for  harden¬ 
ing  off  seedlings  which  have  been  started 
in  the  house.  The  amateur  or  the  farmer 
who  has  a  sunny  kitchen  window  can 
start  a  large  number  of  pi  ants- by  using 
small  boxes  or  flats,  perferably  less  than 
2  ft.  square,  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  They,  can  readily  be  made  of  soap 
boxes.  These  flats  should  be  filled  with 
garden  soil,  but  if  the  ground  is  frozen 
it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  a  little 
soil  from  a  nearby  florist  or  greenhouse 
man.  Soil  taken  from  the  garden  should 
be  given  a  good  baking  in  the  oven,  either 
before  or  after  the  boxes  are  filled.  This 
baking  destroys  myriads  of  weed  seeds 
and  some  noxious  pests.  Putting  in  fine 
seeds  requires  rather  careful  work.  It 
is  best  to  mark  off  the  rows  with  a  pencil 
or  pointed  stick,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  get  the  seed  very  thick  or  very 
deep.  Then  the  soil  can  be  firmed  with 
a  brick  or  block  of  wood.  Difficulty  is 
sometimes  found  in  applying  water  to 
the  boxes  without  washing  out  the  seeds. 
The  simplest  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty 
is  to  cut  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  just  the 
right  size  to  fit  inside  the  box,  and  to 
lay  it  on  the  earth.  Water  can  then 
he  applied  to  the  paper,  through  which 
it  will  soak,  penetrating  the  soil  evenly. 
The  box  should  have  a  warm  place,  like 
the  back  of  a  kitchen  range,  at  first,  and 
it  helps  to  lay  a  pane  of  glass  over  each 
box.  although  the  glass  should  be  ele¬ 
vated  slightly  at  one  end  to  let  out  the 
moisture.  When  the  seedlings  appear, 
remove  the  glass  and  put  the  box  in  a 
sunny  window.  The  started  seedlings 
must  he  thinned  or  transplanted,  and 
when  they  are  well  grown  may  go  into 
coldframes  outside,  where  they  may  be 
cared  for  more  easily  than  in  the  house 
and  gradually  hardened  off.  A  coldframe 
need  not  be  at  all  expensive.  Very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  are  found  by  covering 
it  with  a  specially  prepared  cloth  which 
is  on  the  market,  or  with  a  substitute 
for  glass  which  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
glass  and  just,  about  as  satisfactory.  I 
should  recommend  one  of  these  materials 
rather  than  glass  for  the  amateur’s  or 
the  farmer’s  coldframe.  Early  lettuce 
which  is  to  be  sold  should  be  started 
about  four  weeks  before  the  time  for 
setting  out  of  doors,  and  May  King  is 
the  best  variety  to  use,  growing  quickly 
and  being  very  hardy.  It  needs  plenty 
of  fertilizer,  and  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  used  at  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  outside. 

Fine  Roses. — Among  the  newer 
roses  are  some  which  are  extremely 
handsome.  The  yellow  rose  Souvenir 
de  Claudius  Fernet  has  proved  itself  a 
fine  garden  rose,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  subject  to  black  spot.  Mrs. 
Henry  Moore  is  a  cream-colored  rose 
of  unusual  elegance,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hewer  introductions.  Amer¬ 


ica  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  first-class 
pink  garden  rose.  Padre  is  a  new- 
rose  from  California  that  combines 
yellow*  and  coppery  red.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rose  for  bedding  but  can  also 
be  cut.  Paul’s  Scarlet,  which  has  been 
out  several  years,  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  as  a  large  flowered  red 
climbing  rose,  while  the  little  trailing 
rose  Max  Graf,  which  has  been  very 
scarce  for  several  years,  is  an  excellent 
variety  to  use  as  a  ground  cover.  Then 
there  is  a  hybrid  Rugosa  rose,  F.  J. 
Grootendorst,  which  has  small  red 
flowers  almost  exactly  like  carnations 
in  size  and  color,  and  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  all  Summer.  This  is.  a  good 
rose  for  a  hedge.  There  are  three 
other  new  climbing  roses  worthy  of 
mention.  They  are  Mary  Wallace, 
with  glossy  foliage  and  large  rose-pink 
blooms;  Emily  Gray,  an  excellent  yel¬ 
low  climbing  rose  that  keeps  its  color 
w-ell ;  and  Bonny  Prince,  a  pure  white 
climber  which  was  raised  by  Thomas 
Cook,  an  amateur  rosarian  of  Boston, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  Rose  Society.  If  the  garden 
maker  does  not  care  to  experiment 
with  new  kinds,  however,  there  are 
some  of  the  older  roses  which  are  al¬ 
ways  dependable.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  wrong  in  buying  American 
Pillar,  pink ;  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  flesh  pink : 
Fxcelsa,  red;  Silver  Moon,  white; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink.  These  are  all 
climbers  and  are  splendid  varieties. 
For  bush  roses  one  can  grow  with 
confidence  Caroline  Testout,  pink ;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  rose  pink;  Duchess  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  yellow  ;  General  MacArthur,  red  ; 
Golden  Emblem,  yellow ;  Grass  an 
Teplitz,  scarlet;  Lady  Alice  Stanley, 
coral  pink;  Irish  Fireflame,  single  and 
rich  deep  orange;  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward, 
yellow  ;  Ophelia,  pink  ;  Radiance,  pink  ; 
Willowmere,  coral  red;  and  Frau  Karl 
Draschki,  white.  e.  i.  f. 
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Green’s  Trees 

^  Shrubs. Vines 


Just  What  Your 
Home  Needs! 


Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
vines  to  give  it  cosy  attractiveness. 
Handsome  ornamental  trees,  wind¬ 
breaks,  evergreens  —  to  provide 
shade  and  a  pleasing  setting. 
Magnificent  roses,  gladioli,  peonies, 
hydrangeas,  etc.  — to  add  beauty  to 
your  home  grounds.  What  a  world 
of  satisfaction — and  increased  prop¬ 
erty  value  —  such  planting  brings  ! 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
for  the  Garden! 

Have  your  own  grown  apples  and 
pears  fresh  from  little  trees  that  fit  in 
any  garden.  All  the  best  varieties. 

Whatever  your  needs  for  garden, 
orchard  or  home  grounds — it  will  pay  you 
to  send  to  Green’s  for  what  you  want. 

Get  Green’s  high  quality,  vigorous 
growing,  big-producing  stock  direct  from 
the  nursery  at  a  big  saving. 

Liberal  Cash  Discounts 

We  pay  transportation  charges 
,  see  catalog 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired 


Send  Today  for  Green’s 
1925  Catalog,  FREE 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
6311  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Green’s 

I  Catalog 

Jr  * 

11925 


from  NURSERY  .to  You 


KELLYS’ 

Ce/dUMaas 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree! 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition— sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

KELLY  feROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

„  Established 
in  1880 


Trees  Propagated 
from  Bearing  Orchards 
Including  Cortland 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
PEACH,  APPLE  ANDIPEAR 

True  to  Name  at  $10  per  100  and  up 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  A  -  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Pruning  Climbing  Roses 

I  have  some  climbing  roses,  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Baltimore  Belle,  and  would 
like  to  know  tvlien  to  prune  and  about 
how  much  should  be  cut  back,  as  they 
are  now  about  five  years  old.  Do  they 
need  anything  special,  such  as  fertilizer, 
etc.,  and  can  they  be  started  from  a 
sprig?”  E.  J.  K. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

In  pruning  climbing  roses,  save  the 
best  of  the  strong  growths  of  the  current 
year  for  following  year’s  bloom,  and  cut 
out  the  poorest  of  the  old  canes  to  give 
roomj’or  this  growth.  This  may  be  done 
at  any  time  after  flowering.  Spring 
pruning  consists  of  cutting  out  dead 
wood,  and  removing  weak  interfering 
shoots.  Cutting  should  be  done  so  that 
it  will  balance  the  plant. 

All  roses  will  give  returns  for  good 
feeding ;  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  the 
ground  a  good  mulch  of  manure  in  the 
Fall,  stirring  this  lightly  into  the  sur¬ 
face  in  Spring.  Chicken  manure,  sheep 
manure  and  bonemeal  are  all  good,  and 
during  the  active  growing  season  an  oc¬ 
casional  application  of  liquid  manure  is 
desirable.  Make  this  by  steeping  cow 
manure  in  water,  until  it  is  tlie  color  of 
strong  tea. 

Crimson  Rambler  roots  very  easily  in 
open  ground  from  cuttings  of  ripe  wood. 
We  usually  take  sprays  which  have 
bloomed  for  such  cuttings,  making  them 
six  or  eight  inches  long.  They  are  set  in 
mellow  ground  in  the  rose  bed,  or  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden.  If  the 
Summer  is  very  warm  and  dry,  they  are 
better  covered  with  a  glass  jar,  but  dur¬ 
ing  a  favorable  season  root  quite  readily 
without  it.  The  cuttings  should  be  well 
mulched  through  the  Winter,  and  a  fair 
proportion  will  be  rooted  the  following 
Spring.  We  have  not.  rooted  cuttings  of 
Baltimore  Belle,  so  cannot  say  whether 
it  roots  as  readily  as  the  Ramblers,  but 
either  sort  could  be  layered  if  desired. 
To  do  this,  bend  down  a  shoot  and  peg 
it  to  the  ground  about  six  to  10  inches 
from  the  tip,  having  first  cut  a  little 
“heel”  in  the  under  side  of  the  bark, 
wrhere  the  shoot  meets  the  earth.  A  little 
earth  is  put  over  the  shoot  where  it  is 
fastened  down,  and  it  is  then  left  un¬ 
disturbed  until  roots  are  formed,  when 
the  tip,  -with  roots  attached,  is  cut  off, 
and  set  like  an  individual  plant.  Layers 
are  made  in  Spring,  and  this  is  a  very 
practical  method  for  propagating  many 
Shrubs  and  vines. 


Early  Okra 

I  would  like  to  raise  early  okra.  Can 
okra  seed  be  planted  in  a  cold  frame  and 
the  plants  set  out  in  the  open  ground 
when  large  enough?  If  this  is  possible, 
will  you  tell  when  to  plant  seeds  and 
when  to  set  out  plants?  T.  d.  f. 

Mauricetown,  N.  .T. 

Okra  may  be  sown  in  cold  frame  in 
April,  and  transplanted  in  open  ground 
the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  There 
is  very  little  advantage  in  this  system, 
as  seed  sown-  the  middle  of  May  will  be 
ready  to  pick  almost  as  soon  as  from 
transplanted  plants.  The  pods  should  be 
picked  before  the  seed  forms.  If  picked 
when  young  and  green,  then  dried,  they 
are  at  their  best.  wji.  perkins. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 


1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . S1.00  each 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 75  each 

Mail  Size.  1-2  ft . 50  each 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot 


Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.Y.  A6L.  EXP.  STATION. 

APPLE  SCIONS 

Grafting  Scions  of  40  Old  Standard  Varieties  of 
Apples  at  5c  a  foot,  postpaid.  No  order  for  less 
than  $1.00,  please. 

GEO.  A  MORSE  .  .  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


APPLE  and  PEACH 
TREES 

We  offer  to  the  planter 
atgreatly  reduced  prices 
the  best  it  is  possible  to 
grow.  No  planter  can 
afford  to  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  whether  he  plants 
a  few  or  many.  Alllead- 
ing varieties.  Wespeeial- 
izein  growing  fruittrees 
and  our  product  defies 
competition.  Buy  them — 
see  them — and  be  convinced. 
Send  for  catalogue  at  once. 
Our  healthy,  sturdy  trees  will 
stand  the  most  severe  North¬ 
ern  climate.  Let  us  tell  you  why. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Priucess  Anne,  Md. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Garden  Roots,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Write  for  free 
_  descriptive  Catalog 

E»t.  of  M.  N.BOKGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Frame  for  Tomatoes;  Early 
Cover  Crop 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  what  depth  I 
should  have  for  a  cold  frame  15x6  ft.  for 
raising  tomatoes?  2.  What  can  I  plant 
in  the  Spring  to  use  as  fertilizer,  so  that 
I  can  dig  it  under  some  time  from  May 
15  to  June  1?  a.  J.  s. 

1.  A  cold  frame  is  made  by  nailing  a 
foot-wide  board  for  top  of  frame  and 
8-in.  wide  board  for  bottom,  with  12  in. 
wide,  6  ft.  long  for  end  pieces.  This 
frame  is  set  on  level  ground  without  dig¬ 
ging  a  pit.  A.  J.  S.  will  not  be  able  to 
get  very  early  tomato  plants  in  this 
manner ;  he  should  sow  his  seed  in  hot¬ 
bed  as  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  and  transplant  plants  from  hot¬ 
bed  to  cold  frame  to  harden  them  off  be¬ 
fore  transplanting  to  open  ground. 

2.  There  is  not  much  of  anything  that 

can  be  sown  in  the  Spring  that  will 
make  much  top  to  turn  under  by  June  1. 
Oats  sown  in  March  or  first  of  April  are 
the  best.  wm.  perkins. 


This  Tag  and 
Brand  Mean 
Reliability 
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oAsk  your  dealer  for 
Blackfoot  Brand  Certi¬ 
fied  Genuine  Grimm 
and  look  for  the  red 
certification  tag,  that 
means  reliability. 


The  Quarantee  of 

Qenuine  Qrimm  Alfalfa 

The  State  Pure  Seed  Department  of 
.Idaho  puts  this  tag  on  every  bag  of 
Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 
for  your  protection.  Look  for  the  Brand 
and  Tag  and  be  sure  you  get  genuine, 
hardy,  productive  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 
grown  in  Idaho.  These  seed  crops  are 
grown  under  the  most  careful  supervi¬ 
sion.  Inspected  twice  in  the  field.  Care¬ 
fully  prepared.  Shipped  in  sealed  bags. 
Absolutely  reliable.  Blackfoot  Brand 
eliminates  guess  work  as  to  seed.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  your  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 


IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  _  __ 

ALFALFA 


GRIMM 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
r*  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  '•al  to  each  tree 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 

seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into 
fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  hack  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter 
should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable 
information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific 
business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us 
show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send 
you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only  an  ab¬ 
solutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc, 

70  Main  Street.  DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


.  LONEY  Shrubs 
Beautify  your  QwmSs 


■SWEET  ■ 
CLOVER 


A  splendid  and  abundant  hay 
crop  or  juicy,  succulent  silage. 
Improve*  the  soil  by  nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air.  Grows 
anywhere  and  in  most  any  kind 
of  soil.  This  year  Sweet  Clover 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  red 
clover  and  a  good  substitute. 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide  tells  how  to  handle 
the  crop.  Write  for  free  cop})  today. 

O.M.  Scotl&SonsCo.,  33 6th Si.,  Marysville, 0. 


ing$  Fruit  Book 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  cer¬ 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (.In  Business  Since  1878)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I’D  I  TIT1  TDrre  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 

r  It  11  I  I  itr.r.^  now  for  prices  on  high- 
**■*■'**  *  Krafie  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Fruit  Trees 


You  are  fully  protected  when 
you  plant  Barries’  Certified 
Apple  Trees.  Every  Tree  was 
personally  examined  by  Dr.  J. 
K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  and  bears 
the  seal  of  the  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers’  Ass’n,  certifying  it 
true  to  name 

Write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes, 
Berry  Plants,  etc.,  today. 

Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  Co. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  AIL  KINDS 

and  of  all  sizes.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches 
Pears,  Pfl'Jps.^Urape^Vine^  GhHour  Prices  andjCn 


alogue.  IHE 


NURSERY  CO  Rockfall.  Com 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  fZITrXl E: 

Grapes,  $1.  100 1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus,  $1.60 postp’d 
Lots  of  bargains.  Cat.  free.  CORSON’S  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa. 

TRFF9  anrl  PIANFJ  For  commercial  and  home  or- 
inCbd  dflU  iLRIIIO  chards.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO.  Cleveland  Tens 


450,000 


fttt.v.v. !  Y:  t 


TREES 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  8mall  Fruits,  etc.  Best  ro 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  foi 
Catalog  free. West  Kill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  1 
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A  Few  of  the  Many  Bargains 
Listed  in  Our  Catalogue 

Special  30  Days '  Cash  Sale 
To  Market  Gardeners 

(P.  1*.  or  Express  Collect) 
Select  Li*t  of  Strawberries 

PREMIER  .  $6.00  per  1000 

F0BD  .  6.00  per  1000 

BIG  LATE  .  6.00  per  1000 

CHESAPEAKE  .  6.00  per  1000 

PRIZE  (Kellorr’s)  .  6.00  per  1000 

BIG  JOE  .  6.00  per  1000 

CRAWFORD  .  6.00  per  1000 

DR,  BURRILL  .  6.00  per  1000 

WM.  BELT  . 6.00  per  1000 

SAMPLE  .  6.00  per  1000 

WARFIELD  . 6.00  per  1000 

PAUL  JONES  ..........  6.00  per  1000 

GANDY  .  6.00  per  1000 

LUPTON  LATE  .  6.00  per  1000 

GIBSON  .  6.00  per  1000 

MARVEL  .  4.00  per  1000 

BIG  WONDER  .  4.00  per  1000 

DELICIOUS  .  4.00  per  1000 

DUNLAP  .  4.00  per  1000 

COLLINS  . 4.00  per  1000 

CHAMPION  E.  B .  10.00  per  1000 

PROGRESSIVE  E.  B .  8.00  per  1000 

GRAPES 

CONCORD,  1  Year . $30.00  per  1000 

CONCORD,  2  Year .  40.00  per  1000 

ASPARAGUS 

WASHINGTON,  1  Year. .  $10.00  per  1000 
WASHINGTON,  2  Year.  .  12.60  per  1000 

STANDARD,  2  Year .  8.00  per  1000 

STANDARD,  1  Year .  7.00  per  1000 

Not  less  than  1000  plants  sold  at 
this  special  cash  price. 

Big  Money  Saving  Catalog  Free 
fully  describing  our  complete  list 


I 


Townsend’s  Better  Home 
Garden  Values 

Sent  POSTPAID  at  the  special  price. 
200  Dr.  Burrill,  the  Million  $  Straw¬ 
berry — speoial  price  . $1.26 

100  PREMIER— special  price  1  25 

60  The  NEW  PRINCE— speo.  price,  1.25 
100  FORD,  the  New  Wonder — special 

price  .  1.26 

100  Townsend's  Big  Late — spec,  price  1.25 
100  CHESAPEAKE — special  price...  1.25 
60  Lord  Salisbury — special  price....  1.25 
100  Marvel  (Kellogg's!  spec,  prioe.  .  1.00 
100  Delioious  (Kellogg's)  spec,  price,  1.00 
100  Big;  Wonder  (Kellogg’s)  special 

price  .  l.oo 

100  World’s  Champion  Ever-Bearing 

Strawberry  .  2.50 

100  Progressive  E.  B.  Strawberry.  . .  1.60 
260  Best  Early-to-Late  Strawberry. .  1,50 
1000  Best  Early-to-Late  (3  varieties)  6.00 
25  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B.  Raspberry.  .  1,76 

100  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B.  Raspberry..  5.00 

1000  St.  Regis  Red  E.  B.  Raspberry.  .25.00 

25  The  New  Katherine  Red  Raspb’y  4,00 

GRAPES 

10  Concord  1-year-old  vines . $1.00 

10  Concord  2-year-old  vines .  1.50 

10  Concord  3-year-old  vines .  3.00 

10  3-year-old  vines,  6  varieties . 2.00 

6  Caco,  6  Hubbard,  6  Crystal  White  3.00 
10  Plum  Farmer  Bk.  Rasp.  tr.  pts.  2.00 
10  Aus.  Lu.  Dewberry .  2.00 

DAHLIAS 

Rainbow  dahlia  collection,  100  varieties 
Entire  stock  of  a  leading  florist 

1  to  10  20c  each;  60  tubers  for . $5.00 

Large,  well-branched  Calif.  Privet.  .  ,6o  ea. 
Mail  us  your  order  now.  Plants  delivered 
at  your  door  at  proper  planting  time,  all 
charges  prepaid. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,'  sal&XS?.  SKEW. 


Assure  success  with  'Seeds  of  Known  Origin  "care- 
fuJly  testedfor  purity  andgermination.2qts.  Metcalf’s 
Golden  Bantam  Com  $1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  64-page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
hill  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Berry,  Vegetable  &  Flower  Plants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


rM7T?’c  BERRY 

RFFS  PLANTS 

Acknowledged  by  growers  as  superior  In  many 
ways.  Our  quick  service,  packing:  methods 
and  lontr  experience  have  built  a  ®oe- 

easeful  business.  Our  stock  is  reliable  ana 
as  irood  as  money  can  buy;  hardy,  healthy  and 

a A  —  ...rtti-AlIn  Ia.‘«  f  nd  TVnek  Art  ftTld 


icres  of  rich  land  upon  which  to  arrow  th 
Our  new  catalog  ie  brimful  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  We  have  a  free  com  for  you. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Son*,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M«*. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pore-bred  plants  are  backed  by  onr  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury.  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  BBS,1 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  l’RVOK  R.  F.  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Qirauiharru  Plonfo  29  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
OlldWUCIIj  ridllli  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  tail,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
thickest  Fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETRERMAN  SEED  COMPANY,  Canton.  Ohio 


I  Ot  GU.  CATALOG 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Longmeadow 


HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES 
APPLES 
PEARS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
ASPARAGUS 
SHRUBS 
ROSES 
BARBERRY 
Etc.,  Etc. 

C  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  ™:E 


with  onr  1926  Berry  Sales  Book.'' 

Brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  for  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare 
the  soil.  A  Wonderful  Strawberry  is  without  a 
name.  A  chance  to  win 

A  Prize  of  $250.00 

by  complying  with  conditions  which  are  very 
easy.  Read  our  liberal  offer  Id  our  Berry  Plant  Book. 

Send  for  it  now  and  get  in  on  this  $250.00 
prize  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  Pansy 
Seed  free  for  the  lady  of  the  home.  Our 
Berry  Book  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  line  of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds*  Bulbs 
and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  at  once. 

BaIdwin-Wllitten«AckennanNuri*rie* 


Boa  136 


Bridgman,  Michigan 


AN 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

,  Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  money. 
[My  stock  is  true -to* name. 
I  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
Fof  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

LJ.  FARMER 
Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Str*wberryPlants$3—£.Up 


(Grapevines  At  Lances*  Prices 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Heavy  yielding,  big 
|  rooted,  healthy.  Northern  grown 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  plants.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  All  stockgraded  to  high¬ 
est  standard.  Free  from  diseases. 
Guaranteed.  Will  thrive  anywhere.  Write  for  our 

catalog  before  yon  boy. 

DASS  NURSEHYCO.  BOX  >3  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals, Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10.  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Notes  From  Missouri 

Prof.  Hansen’s  Work. — I  have  just 
received  the  descriptive  list  of  Northern 
novelties  for  1025,  introduced  and  mostly 
originated  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  am  more  deeply  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  monumental  work  that  this 
scientist  is  doing.  A  natural  genius  for 
hybridizing,  combined  with  an  insatiable 
passion  for  enriching  the  latitude  of  the 
Dakotas  with  hardy  fruits,  has  led  him 
to  assist  nature  with  all  the  resources 
of  science  and,  not  content  with  great  | 
rewards,  has  repeatedly  crossed  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  braved  long  journeys  of  research 
in  Northern  Asia.  Now  we  discover  that 
he  has  lengthened  his  last  long  annual 
list  of  creations  with  ,32  new  hardy 
grapes,  10  gooseberries  and  numerous 
other  novelties.  East  October  he  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Northern  China, 
undertaken  to  try  to  find  hardy  pears 
resistant  to  blight,  bringing  with  him 
68  lbs.  of  seed  from  varieties  that  seemed 
promising,  besides  a  considerable  stock 
of  other  tree  fruits,  ornamentals,  farm 
and  vegetable  seeds. 

New  Grapes.— The  32  hardy  grapes 
were  .produced  by  crossing  the  wild  grape 
of  the  Dakotas  with  suoh  kinds  as  Aga¬ 
wam,  Merrimae,  Salem,  Lindley  and 
Dady.  Some  of  these  hybrids  had  berries 
as  large  as  those  of  Concord.  The  new 
gooseberries  were  obtained  by  crossing 
the  giant  European  sorts  with  the  wild 
native  ones  of  Dakota,  and  the  fruits  of 
these  new  kinds  runs  up  to  %  by  % 
inches  in  diameter  with  seven  of  them 
red  and  three  green.  Prof.  Hansen’s 
work  has  attained  such  great  proportion 
that  he  is  greatly  hampered  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  progress  of  his  fascinating  and 
immensely  valuable  labors  by  Ipck  of  land, 
storage  cellars  and  fruit-breeding  work¬ 
shops.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  received 
little  notoriety  through  magazine  articles 
and  newspaper  write-ups,  and  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  he  deserves  the  reputation 
of  a  Burbank.  The  work  just  described 
gives  little  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements.  As  the  beneficial 
results  of  his  labors  will  reach  far  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  his  State,  it  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  might  properly  co-operate 
to  aid  a  man  who  lias  proven  himself  a 
genius  and  indefatigable  worker  in  ad¬ 
vancing  horticulture. 

Hybrid  Gooseberries.  —  The  hybrid 
gooseberries  of  Prof.  Hansen  remind  me 
of  the  Van  Fleet  hybrid  which  I  have 
described  in  previous  notes.  With  rev¬ 
erent  hands  I  open  the  original  letter  of 
Prof.  Van  Fleet,  dated  Jan.  16,  1915, 
which  accompanied  a  specimen  plant  of 
his  new  hybrid,  and  read  that  its  par¬ 
entage  was  Ribes  Missouriensis  (prairie 
gooseberry)  crossed  with  the  Triumph 
and  then  with  another  giant  European, 
Keepsake.  “In  other  words,”  reads  the 
letter,  “the  native  species  having  resist¬ 
ant  foliage  and  strong  growth  was 
crossed  two  successive  generations  with 
the  best  varieties  of  the  European 
species.  The  plants,”  he  continues, 
“should  he  given  deep  rich  soil  and 
partial  shade,  though  they  succeed  per¬ 
fectly  here  in  full  sun.  They  should  he 
planted  6  to  7  ft.,  as  they  grow  very 
large.  The  original  plant  produced  12 
quarts  of  berries  yearly.  While  the 
berries  are  not  as  large  as  the  best 
European  varieties  they  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  American  kind,  and  the 
plant  has  been  entirely  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  You  will  scarcely  he  able  to  judge 
this  variety  until  it  has  been  established 
several  years.”  I  can  testify  from  my 
experience  that  my  plants  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  productiveness.  East  Spring 
they  were  loaded,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  found  in  several  places  twigs  that 
would  have  a  few  berries  of  abnormal 
size,  measuring  up  to  the  European 
standard.  The  berries  average  as  large 
as  the  Downing,  perhaps  larger,  for  I 
have  no  Downing  now,  having  discarded 
it  for  shy  bearing,  to  compare  them  with, 
but  not  so  large  as  the  Pooi-man,  which 
is  a  failure  here  with  its  weak  growth 
and  barrenness.  The  bushes  of  my 
hedge-row  average  10  ft.  thick  and  7  or 
8  ft.  high,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  all 
the  berries  in  the  center  through  the 
strong  sharp  thorns  characteristic  of  the 
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Is  the  title  of  our  114th  annual  catalog,  a 
higger  and  better  book  than  ever.  Tell,* 
the  whole  truth  about  the  choicest  plants 
of  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  and  all  other  worth-while 
fruits.  Besides,  it  offers  the  best  among 
Roses,  old-fashioned  hardy  flowers, 
flowering  shrubs,  hedge  plants  and  other 
ornamentals.  Gladly  mailed  free  to  a!) 
home  gardeners. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

Box  162 


Are  Good  Seeds 

Hart’s  Seeds  are  the  best  seeds  obtain¬ 
able.  They  grow,  give  big  yields,  and 
make  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  value. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

L  describes  special  strains  of  vegetables 
l  for  home  and  market  gardens. 
Send  for  Catalogue  E  today. 

t£has.GHartSeed< 

WETHERSFIELD 
CONN., 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn  from  reliable 
growers  in  the  famous 
West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing 
this  Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinter¬ 
ested  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Cornell  University.  We  have  only 
a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year.  All 
thoroughly  air-dried,  graded' and  shipped  in 
new  bags. 

I Vriteusfor  sample,  pricesand  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRA  NCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushels  and 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  75c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Farm  Seeds 

Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

From  high  yielding,  tested  sources. 
Write  fordescriptive  catalog  and  prices 
on  Famous  Rogers  Farm  Products. 

C.  A.  Rogers,  Box  Y,  Bergen,  N.  Y« 


FOR  SALE 


PknbA  C..J  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 

l^noice  OCCCl  V^orn  Yetiow  Dent ;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  §0%  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 


Tnmotn  C00d  1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germin- 
lUlilalU  dCCU  ation.  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid,  92.00. 
AcnarnrftTC  Rnrvtc  Washington,  Palmetto  and 
/lopalaguo  AUUlo  Giant  Argentuil :  2-year  size 
per  1,000  96.00.  1-year,  1,000  94.00. 

QnpH  PntntnAC  BiS  Stem  Jersey,  heavy 

OGCU  OWCCl  rUldlUCa  packed  full  bushel  ham¬ 
pers,  per  hamper  92.25. 

II.  AUSTIN  Felton,  Delaware 


SWEETCORN  GOLDEN  GIANT 

80  ets.  lb.  ;  91 — 4  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $15  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 
90%  Germination  Guaranteed.  BEST  S.  BROWN,  Hollis,  S.  H. 


O..J  Pnrn  Improved  Yellow  Dent.  Selected  and  tiped 
OCCU  UUIII  with  good  germination,  $4  a  bushel. 


PAUL  ANTHONY 


East  Berlin,  Pa. 


For  Sale— “  WILSON  SOY  BEANS 

Cow  Peas  and  Soys,  mixed,  $4.40  Bushel.  Price 
will  be  higher  soon.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


CAV  HIT  A  Md  All  varieties.  Ohio  and  Indi- 
^1"  X  ana  grown.  Write  for  Prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  Canton,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Also  flower  plants  in  variety.  Pansies  a  specialty.  Send 
for  list.  WM.  P.  Y EAGLE  Bristol,  Pa- 


PLANT  KlIDZU-For  Hay  and  Pasture  nutritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Grows  on  poor  acid  land 
without  lime  or  fertilizer  and  never  has  to  be  replanted. 
Wrflt  for  information.  CHEROKEE  EUKMS.  Minticelle.  Fieri** 
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Take  Advantage 

OF  THIS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  purchase  you 
select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents.  With  a 
$3  order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  $1,  and 
with  a  $5  order  you  select  seed  valued  at  $2 
without  extra  charge. 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk).  Wonderful 
values.  66  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal. 
Write  for  illustrated  Free  Catalog  (No.  425)  today 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 


Even  Nature  Does  Not 
Guarantee  Results— 
But— 


because  we  are  as  particular  as  particular 
can  be — and  have  been  for  80  years — to 
grow,  select  ,and  pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds. 
No  wonder  Boss’  Seeds  have  a  reputation 
for  satisfactory  results.  Then,  too,  buying 
Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  what 
you  do  not  want.  We  have  no  chromos,  no 
premiums,  no  souvenirs;  just  the  very  best 
seeds  We  know  anything  about.  Since  that 
is  just  what  you  want  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  Make  your  seed  selections  now. 
Be  ready  for  Spring  when  it  is  ready  for 
you. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 


Established  1845 


Worcester 

(625) 


Mass. 


FREE 


Beautiful 

Asters 


VICK’S 


We  are  the  foremost  growers  of  aster  seed  in 
the  world,  and  have  originated  more  novel  and 
rare  varieties  than  any  other  grower.  We  have 
an  unusually  fine  stock  of  seed  this  year. 

Our  76th  Annual  Edition  of 

Garden  and  Floral 
Guide  for  19  25 

is  ready.  It  lists  and  describes  not  only  all  of 
the  staple  farm,  vegetable  garden  arid  flower 
seeds  but  many  interesting  novelties.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  colors.  We  wish  to  secure 
new  customers  in  farm  homes,  and  to  those  ap¬ 
plying  promptly  by  April  1st  we  will  send  this 
book  together  with  a  packet  of  our  own  grown 
Mixed  Asters,  all  classes  and  colors  in  great 
variety,  absolutely  free.  Ask  for  your  copy  and 
packet  of  seeds  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


FOR 

SEEDS 

Most  of  my  packet  seeds  are  now  6  cents  instead  of 
10  cents.  Same  high  quality  seeds— same  full  siae 
packets— only  the  prices  are  reduced. 

OTHER  PRICES  REDUCED  ALSO 
Flower  Beeds,  bulbs,  and  Bhrubs  are  reduced  just 
like  my  garden  seeds.  Send  for  my  new  catalog 
today  if  you  haven’ t  one  already.  Order  from  it 
and  save  money  all  around.  Every  order  sfent  post 
jpaid  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or  your  money 

'RADIO  FANS 

My  Station  KFNF  always  has  a  good 
program  on  the 
air.  Tune  in  and 
I’ll  talk  to  'you 
personally. 


GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — tho 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott  s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


wild  species.  I  must  speak  again  in 
praise  of  the  Oregon  gooseberry,  which 
is  the  earliest  of  all  and  tremendously 
productive,  equal  in  this  respect  to  the 
Houghton  and  nearly  twice  as  large  in 
berry.  The  bushes  are  thrifty,  but  do 
not  seem  to  stand  drought  and  heat  with¬ 
out  a  good  mulch  that  should  be  thick 
enough  to  insure  coolness  and  moisture 
for  the  roots.  L.  It.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Oo.,  Mo. 


New  Species  ThrougH 
Grafting 

Several  readers  have  sent  us  a  clipping 
from  the  Scientific  American  in  which 
some  remarkable  results  from  grafting 
are  described.  This  work  was  done  by 
Prof.  Lucien  Daniel  of  Rennes,  France. 
It  is  said  that  new  varieties  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  produced  by  simply  grafting 
one  variety  upon  another : 

One  of  the  first  attempts  made  by 
Professor  Daniel  was  to  graft  the  black 
Belgian  bean  on  a  large  white  Soissons 
bean.  From  this  combination  plant 
there  were  obtained  seeds  of  entirely  new 
variety  of  beans  which  has  remained 
fixed.  lie  also  took  a  bitter  variety  of 
cabbage  unfit  for  food,  but  resistant  to 
frosts,  and  grafted  on  it  a  variety  that 
has  a  good  flavor  but  succumbs  easily  to 
cold.  The  seeds  of  the  hybrid  yield  a 
new  variety  that  tastes  good  and  resists 
cold. 

Some  of  Professor  Daniel’s  most  sen¬ 
sational  grafts  were  made  on  the 
family  to  which  belong  such  useful  plants 
as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  tobacco  and  egg¬ 
plant.  He  grafted  sections  of  eggplant 
on  tomato  vines.  First  the  grafts  pro¬ 
duced  the  regular  ovoid  eggplant  fruit 
and  later  on  the  same  branch  yielded 
other  fruit  resembling  that  of  tomatoes. 
Finally  a  true  hybrid,  round  in  shape, 
was  obtained. 

Professor  Daniel  also  grafted  tomato 
branches  and  belladonna  on  potato 
vines,  and  potato  stems  on  eggplants  and 
tomato  vines.  Potatoes,  of  course,  are 
tubers  which  develop  underground.  It 
was  a  question  as  to  what  would  happen 
when  a  potato  stem  was  grafted  on  an¬ 
other  plant. 

We  referred  this  matter  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
It  is  evident  that  the  article  in  the 
Scientific  American  was  based  on  what 
appeared  in  the  Scientific  News  Supple¬ 
ment  for  August  1,  1924; 

The  work  of  Daniel  and  several  other 
investigators  in  this  field  is  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  in  “Genetics  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Agriculture,”  by  Babcock  and 
Clausen,  pages  374-384.  The  general 
conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  with 
reference  to  the  matter  is  fairly  well 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

“Other  reputed  extreme  effects  of 
graft-symbionts  involve  the  supposed 
transfer  of  characters  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Baur  asserts  that  after  reviewing 
the  accounts  of  many  grafting  experi¬ 
ments,  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  the  reciprocal  effects  between 
stock  and  scion  can  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  modification  in  nourishment.. 
Moreover,  where  this  explanation  does 
not  hold  there  is  a  more  probable  cause 
than  the  notion  of  transfer  of  characters. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Daniel’s  egg¬ 
plant  which,  when  grafted  on  tomato 
bore  tomato-shaped  fruits,  Baur  states 
that  there  are  varieties  of  eggplant  which 
occasionally  bear  tomato-shaped  fruits 
even  when  not  grafted,  and  that  Daniel 
probably  used  such  a  variety.  Again, 
Daniel  and  Elder  have  reported  experi¬ 
ments  tending  to  show  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  scions  exhibited  an  influence  of 
the  stock.  Baur  is  inclined  to  think  that 
accidental  cross-pollination  must  explain 
such  cases.  But  Daniel  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  similar  results  when  working  with 
different  varieties  of  beans.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
seedlings  of  the  scions  and  the  seedlings 
used  for  comparison,  which  were  from 
ungrafted  plants,  belong  to  different  pure 
lines.  Thus  in  some  such  simple  manner 
all  the  supposed  cases  of  transference  of 
morphological  characters  may  be  ex¬ 
plained.” 


Gladioli  Bulbs  and  Bulbletsp^tt'r varietie’- 


G.  Stewart  Timm  Box  II 


- ,„-50  up.  Write 

Blasdell,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  Cement  for 
Grafting  Wax 

Could  you  inform  me  whether  ariv 
reader  has  tried  asbestos  roofing  cement 
(the  heavy  cement  for  mending  roofs) 
as  a  substitute  for  grafting  wax?  It  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness  and  would,  I 
think,  be  plastic  in  cold  weather.  Re¬ 
garding  ivy  poison  remedies  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  good  many 
years  ago  (perhaps  fifteen)  for  mine— 
it  is  creolin — 4  use  it  full  strength,  but 
would  advise  diluting  five  or  10  to  some. 
Is  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  troubled  with 
corns?  If  so,  advise  him  or  her,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  use  common  yellow 
laundry  soap.  Bind  on  a  wad  of  it  sev¬ 
eral  successive  nights.  It  is  the  best 
cure  ever.  w.  K. 

Connecticut. 


THIS  FIRST  QUALITY  SUPERFINE  RAZOR  ON 

30DaysFreeTrial 

No  matter  how  tender  your  skin,  or  how  strong  and  wiry 
your  beard,  here  is  the  razor  that  will 
give  you  the  closest,  the  smoothest,  the 
most  satisfactory  shave.  When  you  buy 
a  “Gleason”  you  don’t  take  a  single  risk. 
You  can  use  it  every  day  for  a  month. 
If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  the  slightest 
degree,  you  can  return  it.  Your  money 
will  be  Refunded  Instantly,  without 
quibble,  question  or  formality. 

Gleason  Superquality 

Here  is  why  a  “  Gleason”  gives  the  Perfect, 
Painless  Shave,  that  will  not  smart  or  burn: 
It  is  made  of  the  Highest  Grade,  Special  Form¬ 
ula,  Crucible  Steel,  Electrically  Hardened  and 
Tempered.  The  blade  has  a  brilliant  finish  and  is 
round-pointed.  It  is  Concave  Hollow  Ground, 
honed  and  set,  with  the  Keenest,  Finest  Cutting 
Edge.  It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  weighted;  a 
First  Quality,  Superfine  Razor  in  Every  Respect 
that  will  last  for  years. 

Not  a  Penny  Extra  for  Strop 

If  you  will  Act  Now;  if  you  will  send  your  order  Quickly  we 
will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost  a  Very  Desirable  All-  Leather 
Combination  Strop.  This  strop  is  made  of  Extra  Heavy 
Genuine  Horsehide.  It  is  a  very  good  strop  in  every  way. 
It  is  yours  without  extra  cost  if  you  send  your  order  for  the 
Razor  Quickly.  We  are  sure  you  will  decide  that  this  fine 
strop,  alone,  is  well  worth  a  dollar. 

We  Take  Every  Risk 
You  Take  None 


THE  “Gleason” 
cannot  be  bought 
in  stores,  it  must  be 
purchased  direct  from 


m 

Wi 

IMA 


us.  Hence  the  very  low  wholesale  price  of  $2.00.  You  do 
not  pay  a  penny  extra  for  the  strop.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D. 
charges  and  no  postage  for  you  to  pay.  Send  us  only  $2.00 
and  the  razor  and  strop  will  be  shipped  at  once,  postage  paid 
by  us.  If  after  30  Days’  use  you  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
finest  razor  you  ever  used,  regardless  of  price,  return  the  razor; 
we  will  refund  your  $2.00.  You  cannot  lose,  you  cannot  be 
disappointed.  Remit  by  Money  Order, _  Registered  Mail  or 

_  Check.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  your  beard  is  light, medium  or  heavy,  so 

we  can  send  the  razor  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  ’J'HE  GLEASON  CO. 

References :  Westchester  Trust  Co. %  Yonkers,  N.  Y.%  department  x 

or  through  your  own  bank ,  or  Mercantile  Agency .  BOX  156,  YONKERS,  N.  Y, 


BeautifulGladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directionst 
lor  only  $1. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Balzer'a  Asters  famous  everywhere.  *To  Intro, 
dace  our  Quality  Seeds,  to  make  new  friend* 
and  customers,  we’ll  send  you  a  20  FT.  ROW 
OF  ASTERS,  assorted  colors,  for  lOcts.,  post 
.  paid.  Or  a  20  ft.  row  NASTURTIUMS  lGcta.. 
'or  a  20  ft.  row  PANSIES,  lOcts.  All  three  25ets. 
rBiororest  Sead  Value  eveiLQfferfidx.  DojiitmissJt. 
20  ft.  ROW  of  Mixed  SWEET  PEAS 
for  2 JNamejB 
Write  for  Salzer’s  138  Pave  Free  Seed  Book.  Con¬ 
tain*  valuable  planting  and  growing  Information. 
^  also  wonderful  seed  Bpeclals.  Send  2  names  of 
other  seed  buyers  and  we’ll  send  you  absolutely 
FREE  a 20  ft.  row  of  SWEET  PEAS. 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Box  2 39  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


"■ 1 1  *  • 

RedpaHt 

Raspberry 

Brilliant  Red — 
Fruits  First  Year 

We  picked 300  qts.  in 
Fall  from  14  acre  of 
plants  set  in  April.  Second  season,  bears 
heavily  in  mid-summer.  Brilliant  Red 
(not  Purple).  Keeps  and  ships  well.  Al¬ 
ways  In  demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  251 


Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

■  I  -■’■H  -jl 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  oarly  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
♦  1.2ft  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  *ft;  10,000  for  *!>.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


and 

Tomato 

Plants 


«  rv«/vv  ■  30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40Fan- 
fjLAl/lULI  cy  Bulbs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf¬ 
fled,  53.  Guaranteed  toiBlossom. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.  West  Medway.  Mass. 

GLADIOLI-20  Bulbs-AII  Different-Si 

Best  varieties  only.  Golden  Measure,  White  Won¬ 
der,  etc.  List  free.  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.Y. 

NEW  GLADIOLUS^ 

all  different,  including  ruffled,  plain  petaled,  blue 
and  lavender  varieties.  All  for  51  cash,  or  $1.10  C. 
O.  I).  MAPLERI0GE  GLAD  GARDENS  R.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

70  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Large,  flowered  exhibition 
_  varieties,  $1 .  Beautiful  in  colors  and  shading. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson  8S0  Hay  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 

17lnuior  T  nuorc  “ Delightfully  different.”  Catalogue 
riUWBl  L/QVBIS  free.  75  Gladioli,  *1.  121ris.  *1. 

GLADW00D  GARDENS  Box  Y  C0PEMISH,  MICHIGAN 

Cuipal  YMnuor  Cood  Both  white  and  yellow.  Inocu- 
OWCBI  Y^lUYBl  OBBU  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel  any 
legume.  60c  postpaid  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 

SWEET  C LO V ER  SEED{ b“ *  ®‘„° tTi 

Both  hulled  and  unhulled  seed.  E. T.  WATTERS,  Port  Murry  N.J 
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Blooming  QladlaoluM, $1;  no  2 alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 

nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Black  Gap  Raspberry  f! 

Write  for  prices.  J.  K.  Oberholt aer. 


Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
"irst-class  stock. 

Mltillntown,  Pa, 


FrostProof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500—51  50; 
1,000—52.50.  Express  collect,  $125— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  TOTATO  COMPANY.  Inc.  Tilton.  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  w  ill  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  .Succes¬ 
sion,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  100— ftOe;  600— #1.10;  1,000— 

S2,  postpaid.  Express,  collect  :  1,000— $1. 2ft;  5,000— #ft. 
ther  plants  in  season.  Write  for  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  582 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yieldiffg  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

Certified  Irish  Gobbler  f."oa°aro?"wn00£ 

farm. Write  N.  A.  BAKER  «fc  SONS,  Fulrport,  N.Y. 

PnTATflCQ _ Bfl8S, Carman, Cobbler, Green  ML, Heavy w’t,Kose, 

|U  I  A  I  UCO  Queen, Keel, Sixwe.Splilg.Others.C.FORO.Fiatwra.IlT 

Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes  3*,! 

Coait  Pntatnnc  Certified  Russets.  Productive  strain. 

OBBU  I  IJIdlQco  Write  F.  8.  Hollenbeck,  Tully,  N.Y. 

Sooit  Pntatnne  1>ure  Iris,‘  Cobblers,  grown  from  certi- 
OBBU  lUldlUBb  bed  seed,  direct  from  producer  at  #1.50 
per  bushel,  K.  W,  DOIISON  Sheds,  N.Y. 

True  Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
from  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb. 


Cabbage^, 


vz«vnov|  i/oiimai  n.  T'1  pvl 

postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  N.  *. 

P  A  DD  A  PC  CCCn  Danish  Ballhead— Proven  stock- 

vnDDnUL  uLiLils  Cauliflower— Snowball.  No  bet. 

ter  strain  for  Open  ground. 
TV nte  for  prices.  Robert  Holmes,  1201  Auburn.  N.W. .Canton, 0 

Alsike  Clover  Seed  A1^d.^?; 

Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

Philip  Frank  'It.  F.  «.  No.  2  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Aennramie  Rrwifc  Giant  Washington  and  Mary  Wash- 
ASparagUS  nOOTS  ington.  Circular.  Price  list  free 

J.  C.  DUNHAM  Lawton,  Michigan 

Cumpl  P^lnuor  Qanrl  White  Blossom.  Domestic 
LxWBBi  YMUVBI  CxBBU  grown.  99.50*  Pure.  $!>.2ft 
Bushel.  HOLM ES-LKTHEK MAN  Canton,  Ohio 


TREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS  -SEED 

Get  my  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home 
Dahlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  All  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue 

WELLS  M,  POODS _  North  Rooo,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

flU  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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ONSTANTLY  and  mercilessly — wind, 
rain,  frost,  sun,  hail  and  TIME  are 
at  your  roof.  If  your  house  needs 
protection  anywhere  it  is  there.  How  well 
equipped  is  it  to  stand  this  punishment? 
What  will  your  repairs  be  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  ? 

Protect  your  home  with  a  Lockport  Roof 
and  these  questions  will  not  trouble  you.  Its 
felt  base,  its  intermediate  layer  of  pure  asphalt, 
its  outer  coating  of  crushed  stone,  unite  to 
form  a  material  that  laughs  at  weather.  After 
many  years  of  service  it  will  still  be  in  splendid 
condition.  For  real  costless  wear  and  distinc¬ 
tive  appearance  Lockport  Roofs  know  no  equal. 
Consider  the  item  "no  maintenance”  and  re¬ 
roof  with  Lockport. 

COCKPORT  ROOFS 

A  Roof  for  Every  Type  of  Building 

[LOCKPOwfi>  u/. 

Write  for  our  new  folder, 
“ Protection  where  most  needed' 
and  the  "Truth  About  Roofing' 
for  your  guidance  in  purchasing 
roofing  material. 

LOCKPORT  PAPER  COMPANY 
~  -  -  Lockport,  N.'  Y. 

l=ROQF_Srj> 
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Why  do^you  buy  ~[cn ci rug  made  of  HEAVY 

.^teel  wire  wltii  a  THIN,  LIGHT  coating  of  -3ii?c  ? 
Xa  a  “few year*,  it- will  loolC  liKe  ’XyT\s  Z 


Y7~ 


WHY  not"  buy  a  /HEDtUH  WEJOHT  wire  wltB 
a  THICK,  HtAVY  COATING  OF  LEAD? 

It  C05T3  no  rnore^  qr»d  when  up  several 
timet>  a5  \or\y^  it"  wi  ILsttll  I00K  liKelrjis: 


Let  03  t*< 

J)rop  a  Card  ic 


<11  vuu  how  "to  3ave  money  on  "fence, 

b>  jTtE  Ieaociap  "Wire  (q.. 


/'10UND5VIU-E, 

W.  VA. 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

l.arge,  selected,  Northern  grown  roots,  #2  per  100; 
#15  per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
#1.50  per  100;  #10  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc 
tions.  Special  prices  on  large  Quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord.  Mass. 

CJ.Muiknrr,,  Dlonio  * r  Farmer’s  prices.  Catalog  free, 

auawoerry  riants  virm,  \<>ok  «<kuens  miford,  im. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 

K,  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  H.neoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Churches  of  the  United 
States  gained  690,325  'members  in  1924 
and  now  enjoy  a  total  membership  of 
40,142,210  communicants,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  Dr.  II.  Iv.  Carroll  and 
made  public  by  the  Christian  Herald. 
These  figures  include  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic  churches,  all  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nations  and  Jewish  congregations.  Since 
1S91  the  churches  of  the  country  have  in¬ 
creased  their  membership  130  per  cent 
and  the  nation’s  population  increased  80 
per  cent. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  Ivertmit,  are  to  leave  here  early  in 
April  for  a  six  months’  exploration  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,  in  Southwest  Asia, 
as  members  of  an  expedition  on  behalf  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago.  The  funds 
have  been  contributed  by  James  Simp¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  There  will  be  only  one  white  man 
other  than  the  Roosevelt  brothers,  George 
K.  Cherry,  who  accompanied  the  elder 
Roosevelt  and  Kermit  in  the  “River  of 
Doubt”  expedition.  They  will  visit  a 
region  never  penetrated  by  scientists,  from 
this  country,  and  the  object  will  be  to 
obtain  a  collection  of  mammals  and  birds 
of  that  region,  there  being  no  such  col¬ 
lection  at  present  in  any  museum  in  this 
country. 

A  bill  designed  to  require  every  motor¬ 
ist  to  take  out  a  compensation  insurance 
policy  was  introduced  in  tlie  New  York 
Legislature  March  6  by  Senator  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.  The  measure  provides  that 
automobile  owners  join  in  a  mutual  in¬ 
surance  fund  to  insure  immediate  medical 
aid  and  adequate  compensation  for  vic¬ 
tims  of  automobile  accidents. 

The  town  of  Lavoye  was  literally  wiped 
off  the  map  of  Wyoming  March  6  and 
its  1,500  residents  deprived  of  their 
homes  by  a  ruling  of  Federal  Judge  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  ordered  that  the  entire  village 
and  its  populace  must  be  moved  in  order 
to  make  a  clear  path  for  a  giant  industry, 
petroleum.  Public  buildings,  business 
houses,  homes — everything — must  go,  for 
Judge  Kennedy  decreed  that  the  Ohio  Oil 
Company,  which  leased  the  land  on  which 
the  town  is  located  from  the  government 
for  oil  development,  is  entitled  to  full 
possession  within  60  days. 

Detectives  are  investigating  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  of  Bert  M.  Morgan,  con¬ 
vict  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary.  With 
the  approval  of  Warden  Sweezey,  Mor¬ 
gan,  serving  five  years  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  representations,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  mail  order  and  adver¬ 
tising  business  which  he  says  has  netted 
$35,000  in  the  last  three  years.  Mor¬ 
gan  is  said  also  to  maintain  a  downtown 
office.  Complaints  of  former  employees 
that  he  owed  them  salary  prompted  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Four  lepers  have  been  released  from 
tlie  National  Leprosarium  in  Carville, 
La.,  their  disease  having  been  cured,  or, 
in  official  terminology,  “arrested,”  Sur¬ 
geon  Cumming  of  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  announced  March  8.  They  were  re¬ 
garded  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  health.  There  are  at  present  236 
lepers  at  Carville. 

Three  of  a  party  of  youths,  returning 
in  a  light  truck  from  a  dance  March  8, 
were  killed,  two  were  probably  fatally  in¬ 
jured  and  six  others  slightly  injured, 
when  the  truck  overturned  in  South  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  The  dead  are  Cornelius  O’¬ 
Brien,  Dudley  Kempt  and  Edward  Col- 
grove.  Those  most  seriously  hurt  are 
Leo  Hartman  and  Thomas  Doyle. 

The  sixth  floor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  burned  out 
March  9  and  damage  estimated  at  .  $100,- 
000  resulted  before  the  blaze  was  brought 
under  control.  Machinery  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  fifth  floor  and  presses 
in  the  basement  suffered  from  the  flood  of 
water  poured  into  the  building  in  the 
two-hour  fight  necessary  to  extinguish 
the  fire. 

Long  agitation  for  a  personal  income 
tax  for  cities  March  10  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
designed  to  put  it  into  effect.  Assembly- 
man  Devison,  who  introduced  the  bill,  an¬ 
nounced  he  does  not  intend  to  press  the 
measure  for  passage  this  year,  but  had 
introduced  it  so  that  it  could  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  studied  for  action 
next  year. 

Eight  hundred  ounces  of  prepared 
smoking  opium  was  seized  March  9  by 
members  of  the  special  searching  squad 
of  the  Surveyor’s  Staff  when  they  raided 
the  British  steamship  Dyson  of  the  Booth 
Line  at  Pier  33,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
contraband  narcotics  were  found  hidden 
under  the  coal  in  the  ship’s  bunkers. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  decided 
March  10  that  automobilists  have  the 
right  of  way  over  pedestrians  on  streets 
set  aside  for  them,  but  at  street  crossings, 
even  when  traffic  signals  are  set  for  them 
to  proceed,  they  must  have  their  ma¬ 
chines  under  control  for  quick,  stops.  The 
decision  was  made  in  upholding  a  $10.- 
000  verdict  against  a  taxicab  company, 
the  beneficiary  being  a  widow.  Her  hus¬ 
band  started  over  a  street  crossing  and 
the  signal  changed  when  he  reached  the 
center,  permitting  vehicular  traffic  to 
proceed.  He  was  killed  by  a  cab  which, 
witnesses  testified  was  running  between 
35  and  40  miles  an  hour. 
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SILO 


WRITE:  0CSCCZ 

Griffin  Lumber  Co. 

Dept.  30,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


Certified 

Blue  Ta 0  * 

7  Seed  Potatoes  ^ 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  official 
tests  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island. 

W rite  for  delivered  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 

N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Association 
214-215  Wieting  Block 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

s. _ , 


ASV  MOSEY!  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S 
no  such  thing.  Anything  worth  having 
"has  to  be  earned.  But  do  you  know  ot 
anything  you  can  have  which  gives  you 
so  much  satisfaction  and  the  work 
connected  with  it  so  much  pleasure  as 
an  orchard.  You'll  be  interested  in 
the  catalogue  of  The  FINGER  BAKES 
NURSERIES.  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK. 
Drop  postal  for  your  copy  to  day. 


H  A  n  C  A  Y  0 1 6el  “Troth  About  Strawber- 
UnU  On  I  varies  and  Other  Things” 

It  treats  on  many  subjects,  is  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive.  profitable  and  post  free. 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  Idlewild  Farms  Sat Isbu ry ,  Md. 


GRAFTEDGRAPE  VINES 

Grow  Best,  Yield  Most.  Wr  ite  for  prices. 

GUY  M.  TAUT  Box  223  Freclonia,  N.Y. 


LARGE  asparagus  roots 

Palmetto,  3-yr-old,  postpaid  to  state* 
east  of  Mississippi  River,  fOc  dozen,  $3.60  hun¬ 
dred,  $21.25  thousand.  2-year  roots,  #2.50  hun¬ 
dred.  #12.90  thousand. 

HARRY  L,.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Hays,  N.Y. 


PANSY  Giant  Flowering, 

m  |  m  K.  Hi  m  blooming,  0O0  dozen, 
PLANTS  hundred,  postpaid  to  states 
east  of  Mississippi. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  Russets,  Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 
varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

other  fast  sellers  needed  in  every  home.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 


^lalinnorv  200  note  sheets,  100  e  n  v  e  I  o  p  e  s.  2  or  3  lines, 
OldliUliGI  j  pri nted  blue,  postpaid ,  *  1 . 

MORSE,  Printer  Hex  X088  Portland,  Maine 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 

This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Seating  CKairs  with1  Rush 

[This  article,  which  was  printed  four 
years  ago,  is  repeated  by  request  of  sev¬ 
eral  readers.] 

The  rush  used  is  the  ordinary  cat-tail 
that  grows  in  our  bogs  and  marshes.  It 
should  be  gathered  in  August,  as  soon  as 
the  tips  begin  to  dry.  The  rush  is  spread 
on  the  floor  in  a  darkened  room,  where  a 
good  circulation  of  air  may  be  had,  and 
allowed  to  stay  until  thoroughly  dry.  The 
night  before  it  is  to  be  used  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  the  next 
morning,  if  not  pliable  enough  to  twist 
without  breaking,  it  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  One  or  more  pieces  may  be 
used,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
desired  in  the  work.  One  makes  a  fine 
strand,  two  a  medium  and  three  quite  a 
coarse  strand. 

A  chair  which  is  to  be  rush-seated 
should  have  an  open  frame  instead  of  a 
seat.  A  strand  of  rush  tightly  twisted 


Starting  the  Chair  Seat 


100%  More  Power 


is  laid  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  right  hand  corner,  with  the 
short  end  turning  down.  The  long  end 
is  brought  down  back  of  the  frame  up 
and  around  the  right  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  corner,  binding  the  short  end 
tightly.  It  then  passes  across  the  frame 
over  the  left  side  (coming  out  below 
where  it  came  across),  up  and  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  close  to  the 
corner.  The  strand  must  be  kept  tightly 
twisted  as  it  is  brought  along.  Next  pass 
it  down  across  the  open  frame  to  the 
lower  side  when  it  is  brought  over  the 
frame,  up  and  back  of  it  around  the  left 
side  close  to  the  corner,  across  the  open 
space  to  the  lower  right  hand  corner, 


How  the  Work  Progresses 

when  it  passes  around  the  frame  close  to 
the  corner,  then  down  over  the  lower  side 
of  the  frame,  back  and  up  to  where  it 
started.  Continue  this  process  until  the 
frame  is  filled.  I  think  perhaps  the  sketch 
will  explain  better  than  words. 

If  two  or  three  rushes  are  used  to  make 
a  strand  new  pieces  are  joined  by  simply 
twisting  a  rush  in  where  needed.  They 
should  be  of  uneven  length,  so  no  two 
ends  will  begin  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  frame  is  partly  filled  short  waste 
pieces  are  stuffed  into  the  corners  between 
the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  rush.  By 
so  doing  it  will  make  the  seat  hard  and 
firm. 

If  the  frame  is  square  the  diagonal 
lines  (formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 


The  Completed  Seat 

strands)  will  meet  in  the  center,  but  if 
the  frame  is  broader  in  front  than  the 
back  (which  is  usually  the  case)  the  two 
lines  on  the  right  and  left  will  reach 
before  they  reach  the  center  (sketches  2 
and  8).  In  this  case  the  Strand  of  rush 
starting  at  the  bottom  will  be  brought  up 
and  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  and 
the  lines  of  rush  below  it,  back  and  down 
to  the  lower  side,  where  it  is  brought 
over  and  back.  It  then  goes  up  again 
and  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  open  space  in 
the  center  is  entirely  filled  (sketch  3). 
When  the  seat  is  thoroughly  dry  give  two 
coats  of  white  shellac.  t.  b.  b. 


in  damp,  slippery,  muddy  places 


Among  many  new  and  improved  features 
of  the  Light-  "Weight  OilPull  Tractors  is  the 
amazing  Drivewheel  Interlock. 

Because  of  this  patented  feature  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  lock  both  drivewheels  together  at 
will,  eliminating  differential  action.  Slipping 
of  one  wheel,  digging  in  on  one  side,  etc.,  are 
prevented.  Power  and  results  are  more  than 
doubled  in  soft,  muddyground  or  sandy  places. 

Other  features  of  the  Light-  Weight  Oil- 
Pull  are  complete  enclosure  of  all  working 
parts,  a  ball-bearing  transmission;  drop 
forged,  case  hardened,  cut  steel  transmission 
gears  which  operate  inside  dust-proof  cases 
and  in  a  continual  bath  of  oil — and  many 
others. 

The  Light-Weight 

OilPull 

The  10-year  Tractor 


In  addition,  all  the  famous  OilPull  princi¬ 
ples — Triple  Heat  Control,  Dual  Lubrication, 
Oil  Cooling,  Fuel  Economy,  Low  Mainte¬ 
nance  Cost  and  10-year  Hot  and  Cold 
Weather  service — are  retained. 

Mail  the  Coupon.  A  complete  story  with 
details  and  many  interesting  pictures  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  new  catalog.  Mail  coupon  for  a 
free  copy  at  once.  Address  Dept.  Z-Z 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Thresher  Co., Inc.  (Incorporat<ld)  LaPorte,Ind. 


Tha  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  ateam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  thresherB,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  haliers,  ello 
fillers,  motortrucks,  corn  shellers  and  bean  threshers. 

SERVICED  THROUGH  33  BRANCHES  and  WAREHOUSES 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc., 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  Z-Z  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  of  the  Light-Weight  OilPull 
Tractor. 

Name . 

Address . 


iTi>^r  TE 


irom 


ONE 
ACRE 


ITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
"this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gainaL 

Send  for  Free  Book 


and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
,  Offer.  Worka  In  any 
kaoil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
lable,  reversible.  Does 
r  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lov.  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS 

in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Ceneral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  FeRy., 
906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 


«tlV  Pdf  tw  Agents  Wanted 

^  4 W g  Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems. 

R  Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 

Direct-Save  \ 

»;•  ......  '  a 


Order  Barn  Paint  dlrectfrom 
factory  at  big  saving.  We 
pay  freight  on  orders  of  10 
(blllOIl  gallons  or  more  to  all  sta- 
*  tions  within  300  miles. 

A  better  paint  at  a  lower  price — or 
your  money  back.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  you. 

Saves  labor  because  it  lasts  longer. 
Made  by  paint  specialists,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years. 

Write  today  for  free  folder 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street 
‘  j'\  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


A 


Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 
pressure,  in  ample  supply  as  needed.  Full 
line  of  different  sizes  for  all  requirements. 

Permanent,  Profitable  Work 

Any  energetic  man  can  earn  a  steady  and 
lucrative  income  and  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business. 

Big  Demand — Easy  to  Sell 

Every  farm,  country  house  or  store  needs 
running  water.  Will  you  take  the 
profitable  orders?  We  ship  direct 
to  your  customers,  collect  and 
send  you  checks  for  commissions. 
Get  Started  Now 
Get  the  agency  for  your 
county.  Write  us  today.  We 
send  complete  selling  outfits 
free.  Send  local  references. 

MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  r 

of  tanks  and  pumps  In  the  world 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


HIGH  GRADE  VARNISHES! 

HB-35.  Wearing  floor  varnish  per  gallon . $2.50 

HB-40.  Inside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.00 

H  B-45.  Outside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.25 

tprri  Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Paint  Color 
~  ltt*t**  Guide  Card,  showintj  actual  colors  of 
outside  and  inside  paints,  stains,  etc..  No.  HB  -37 

Dept.  HB-  37 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

jfth  and  Iron  Sts.;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No 


There’s 
Better  Paint 

Than  This  at  Any  Price! 

GUARANTEED  HOUSE  PAINT 

These  paint  products  will  come  up  to  your  highest  ex¬ 
pectations  in  spreading  and  wearing  Qualities,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fastness  of  color. 

1  Gallon  Cans.  .$2.10  25  Gallon  'A  Barrels.  $2.00 

5  Gallon  Kits  ..  2.08  50  Gallon  Barrels.  .  1.95 


HB-20.  5  Gallon  Kit  of 
Harris  Guaranteed  House 
!  paint,  including  high  grade  4“  paint  brush  with  long 
bristles  set  in  rubber  complete  511-00 


BARN  OR  GARAGE  PAINT 

HB-2S.  Guaranteed  Barn  or  Garage 
paint  in  red,  yellow  or  maroon,  per 
gallon . 

QPFC*  I  A I  I  HB-S0-  Sgallon  kitof  Harris 
w*  kV/l  r\  ■—  ■  Guaranteed  Garage  or  Barn 
paint  and  one  high  grade  4?  paint  brush  with  long 
bristles  set  in  rubber  complete . $8.00 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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send  for  this 

free  book 


“Concrete  on  the  Farm,”  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  98  pages  of  practical  information,  will 
be  sent  free  at  your  request.  You  should 
have  a  copy  to  keep  for  reference,  as  it  tells 
in  simple  words  how  farm  labor  can  do 
much  of  the  smaller  concrete  work  that 
means  protection  and  economy  to  you. 

Concrete  today  is  not  only  the  safest  but 
the  most  economical  farm  building  mate¬ 
rial.  Since  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  developed  the  rotary  kiln,  Portland 
cement  has  become  the  cheapest  of  all 
manufactured  products. 

ATLAS  QUALITY  IS  PROVED 

For  over  thirty  years  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  has  been  used  on  the  farm.  When 
you  get  Atlas  from  your  dealer  you  get  the 
same  high  quality  that  was  proved  in  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More  than 
8,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  were  used  at 
Panama,  and  not  a  single  barrel  was  re¬ 
jected — though  government  tests  of  the 
cement  numbered  over  7500. 

Learn  of  the  uses  to  which  you  can  put 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.  Get  a  free  copy  of 
“Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  It  will  probably 
show  you  how  to  add  definitely  to  the 
negotiable  value  of  your  property. 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name . . . 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Power  and  Pulley  Questions 

A  drive  wheel  GO  inches  in  diameter  at 
290  r.  p.  m.  is  belted  to  a  rotary  pump 
with  a  10-inch  diameter  receiver.  Top 
side  of  belt  is  the  pulling  side.  Belt  is 
9-ineb  2  ply.  Belt  speed  is  4,553  feet 
per  minute,  will  deliver  about  99  II.  P. 
With  two  pulleys  of  the  same  diameter  the 
horsepower  might  be  delivered  effectively, 
but  does  the  same  rule  hold  good  regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  smaller  the  receiver  is? 
Is  there  not  some  limit  to  the  smallness 
of  the  receiver  at  which  the  power  can 
be  delivered  effectively?  The  arc  of  con¬ 
tact  cannot  settle  that  point  although 
the  square  feet  of  contact  might  do  so. 
Is  there  not  some  rule  by  which  the 
amount  of  lost  power  can  be  figured? 
If  a  00-inch  pulley  drove  onto  a  G-iueh 
pulley  the  arc  of  contact  might  still  be 
155  or  158,  but  the  square  feet  of  contact 
would  be  so  little  would  it  not  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  deliver  any  stated 
horsepower.  v.  D. 

Maine. 

Within  limits  the  rule  holds.  In 
practice  the  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  the 
use  of  extremely  small  pulleys  because  of 
the  tension  required  to  bring  the  belt  into 
contact  with  their  surfaces  and  because 
of  the  stresses  and  wear  in  the  belt  due 
to  the  sharp  bending  required. 

Horsepower  is  the  rate  of  doing  work. 
In  the  example  cited  the  shaft  attached 
to  the  6-ineh  pulley  will  turn  10  times 
as  fast  as  the  shaft  of  the  60-inch  driving 
pulley.  It  will,  therefore,  be  required  to 
do  but  one-tentli  of  the  amount  of  work 
per  revolution.  Disregarding  the  lessened 
arc  of  contact  on  the  small  pulley  due  to 
the  difference  in  sizes  and  assuming  that 
the  arc  of  contact  is  the  same  (180  de¬ 
grees)  in  driver  and  driven  we  find  that 
the  surface  covered  by  the  belt  on  the 
small  pulley  is  exactly  one-tentli  of  the 
surface  covered  by  the  belt  on  the  large 
pulley ;  the  same  rat  io  in  which  the  load 
is  divided.  R.  li.  s. 


Deep  Well  System 

I  would  like  some  information  about  a 
deep-well  water  system.  The  well  is  350 
feet  deep ;  supply  is  about  5  to  G  gallons 
per  minute ;  pressure  tank  is  4x24  feet ; 
2 (4  horsepower  combined  gas  engine  and 
pump  100  feet  3-inch  drop  pipe;  1%- 
inch  wood  sucker ;  rod,  2%-inch  brass ; 
four  leather  plunger  artesian  well  cylin¬ 
der.  My  only  trouble  is  when  there  is 
about  15  pounds  pressure  in  the  tank, 
the  water  will  not  go  into  the  tank,  al¬ 
though  the  pump  will  squirt  the  water  on 
the  floor  by  opening  peteock.  New 
leathers  were  put  on  when  we  put  it  in. 
I  am  told  tills  2% -inch  brass  plunger 
will  pump  12  gallons  per  minute,  the 
engine  is  water-cooled  and  my  supply  is 
about  four  gallons  per  minute.  Would 
a  smaller  plunger  increase  the  water 
force  into  the  tank?  w.  A.  s. 

Connecticut. 

From  your  account  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  pump  I  gather  that  the  engine 
runs  right  along  without  any  indication 
of  overload,  the  only  trouble  being  that 
the  water  is  not  forced  into  the  tank  after 
certain  pressure  is  reached.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  leakage 
by  the  plunger  leathers  or  through  the 
valves  when  the  pumping  head  reaches  a 
certain  point  and  I  would  suggest  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  pumping  outfit 
with  this'  in  view. 

If  the  engine  is  not  overloaded  a 
smaller  cylinder  is  not  necessary.  See 
that  the  plunger  leathers  fit  properly  and 
are  in  good  condition.  Also  see  that  the 
valves  seat  properly.  In  replacing 
plunger  leathers  with  new  ones  soak  the 
new  ones  well  and  place  them  so  that  the 
skirts  will  tend  to  open  when  the  plunger 
is  moved  against  pressure.  R.  H.  s. 


Address. 


Power  From  Auto  Engine 

I  wish  some  information  on  the  use  of 
a  Ford  ear  engine  ?rs  a  stationary  power 
plant.  Could  I  fit  a  saw  mandrel  with¬ 
out  a  fly  wheel  in  place  for  drive  shaft? 
Would  a  30-inch  cord  wood  saw  run  at 
proper  speed?  If  so,  how  lai’ge  a  rip 
saw  could  be  used?  F.  h. 

The  saw  rig  could  probably  be  built 
as  you  have  indicated  but  it  seems  that 
it  would  be  open  to  some  objections.  The 
I  direct  drive  from  the  engine  to  the  saw 
I  docs  not  furnish  any  flexibility  or  safety 
1  link  between  the  engine  and  saw  as  is  the 
{case  where  a  belt  or  other  form  of  friction 


drive  is  used.  In  case  the  saw  pinched 
this  might  cause  serious  injury. 

A  direct  drive  wrould  require  running 
the  engine  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to 
secure  a  proper  saw  speed.  This  would 
be  remedied  by  a  belt  drive.  A  30-inch 
rip  saw  c-ould  he  used  or  one  possibly 
somewhat  larger,  the  size  being  a  smaller 
factor  in  the  load  of  the  engine  than  the 
rate  of  feed  and  the  material  to  he 
sawed. 

Generally  speaking,  it  seems  poor  pol¬ 
icy  to  use  an  old  auto  engine  for  power. 
They  are  not  designed  to  run  for  long 
Periods  of  time  under  full  loads,  their 
cooling  systems  are  designed  for  light 
loads  and  these  only  when  the  engine  is 
rushing  through  the  air  increasing  the 
cooling  blast  through  the  radiator  and 
finally  they  have  usually  been  pretty 
well  worn  out  before  they  are  taken  from 
automobile  use.  r.  h.  s. 


Balky  Hydraulic  Ram 

My  hydraulic  ram  stops  every  hour  or 
so.  I  have  just  put  in  a  new  check 
valve  that  works  up  and  down  but  that 
has  not  helped  any.  The  ram  has  a  %- 
in.  supply  pipe  and  %-in.  discharge  pipe 
mi1'  j  then  it  is  enlarged  to  %  in. 
The  distance  from  spring  to  ram  is  about 
60  ft.  and  12  ft.  fall.  From  ram  to 
house  is  about  GGO  ft.  and  GO  ft.  rise 
The  capacity  of  spring  is  about  five 
quarts  per  minute  in  dry  weather,  so  I 
have  to  have  a  small  ram.  It  has  run 
two  or  three  months  at  a  time  without 
stopping,  then  it  gets  spells  of  stopping 
every  day  or  two,  but  now  it  is  the  worst 
that  it  ever  was.  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  trouble  is  in  the  check  valve  or  not, 
a’?iil1  a  "°°d  fairly  steady  stream, 

although  the  cheek  valve  makes  consid- 
ei  able  noise.  The  rani  nearly  always 
stops  with  the  waste  valve  closed,  the 
plunger  is  up  and  when  I  go  down  and 
start  it  I  can’t  see  a  thing  the  matter 
with  it.  and  it  will  start  right  off  and 
run  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  all 
of  a  sudden  stop  again.  a.  d.  yv. 

From  your  statement  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  I  am  led  to  suspect  low  water  as  the 
<  iiief  cause  of  your  trouble;  the  water 
lowers,  exposing  the  upper  end  of  the 
drive  pipe,  some  air  is  sucked  in  and  the 
ram  stops  with  the  working  valve  closed. 
This  permits  the  spring  to  fill  again  so 
that  when  visited  the  idea  may  be  gained 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  you  look  closely  to 
the  air  valve  beneath  the  base  of  the 
ram.  See  that  it  has  sufficient  opening 
to  prevent  waterlogging.  r.  h.  s. 


Sharpening  Harrow  Teeth; 
Drilling  Steel 

I  have  a  four-section  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  that  has  been  used  four  years,  so 
the  points  of  the  teeth  are  dull.  How  is 
the  best  way  to  sharpen  them?  I  would 
like  to  drill  the  teeth  and  attach  narrow 
cultivator  pads  but  I  am  afraid  I  can¬ 
not  drill  holes  in  the  teeth.  I  have  a 
post  drill  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
What  kind  of  oil  should  be  used  if  teeth 
are  drilled.  j.  c_ 

Doubtless  the  best  way  of  securing  an 
edge  on  the  teeth  is  by  forging,  as  when 
well  done  it  gives  a  fine-grained  long- 
wearing  edge.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  proper  heats  for  working 
and  hardening,  however,  grinding  is 
likely  to  give  uniformly  best  results  under 
the  repair  conditions  available  in  most 
shops. 

The  points  can  be  sharpened  on  a  dry 
grinder,  being  careful  to  not  overheat 
the  metal  by  too  great  or  too  long  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  while  grinding.  When  re¬ 
assembling,  after  grinding,  place  the  har- 
rowon  a  level  floor  and  adjust  the  teeth 
until  all  have  an  equal  bearing  on  the 
floor.  This  will  give  more  uniform  pene¬ 
tration  and  cause  the  implement  to  work 
much  better. 

Hard  steel  is  drilled  by  using  kerosene, 
turpentine  or  soda  and  water  as  a  lubri¬ 
cant.  In  farm  practice  a  light  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  is  often  used.  Keep  the  drill  sharp, 
being  careful  that  the  shoulders  do  not 
hit  before  the  cutting  edges.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  indicated  by  squeaking  and  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  drill  to  feed  into  the  work. 
A  little  experimenting  will  soon  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  teeth  can  be  drilled  or 
not  without  softening.  r.  h.  s. 
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Select  the  Right  Analysis 
for  Your  Crop 

Valuable  information  is  now 
available  to  the  farmersJ 
Through  years  of  research’ 
and  actual  field  experiments, 
the  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  determined  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  which 
will  give  you  the  best  results 
on  each  crop  and  soil. 

New  York 

For  New  York,  five  analyses 
have  been  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
These  analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  anal¬ 
ysis  is  recommended.  Other 
analyses  are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &  Company  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
by  manufacturing  and 
recommending  these  analy¬ 
ses  to  the  farmers  in  New 
York. 

As  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent,  we  also  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by 
selling  the  analyses  they 
recommend. 

You  are  invited  to  call 
and  discuss  your  fertility 
problems  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  many  other  progressive 
farmers  in  this  locality  have 
found  the  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
a  means  to  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  We  will  help  you  select 
the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
to  make  you  the  most  profit. 

aJ<ci 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


<#> 


An  applica  tion  of 
300  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  is 
equivalent  to 
about  one  ounce — 
a  little  more  than 
a  spoonful — to 
each  square  yard 
of  land 


So  carefully  mixed  are  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  that  each  plant  gets  its  full 
share  of  each  plant  food .  Result — even 
growth,  even  maturity,  maximum  yield 


3  ft 


A  spoonful  of  fer¬ 
tilize  r  to  each 
square  yard  of 
ground f  Each 
plant  gets  so  tittle 
that  it  is  vitally 
important  that 
the  fertilizer  be 
thoroughly  and 
evenly  mixed 


“It  pays  to  use  them” 
Bigger  yields  have  proved  it 


Most  farmers  know  that  it  pays  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  all  crops.  The  real  question  is 
whose  fertilizer  and  how  much  to  apply  per 
acre  to  make  the  most  profit. 

To  produce  large  yields  of  high  quality 
crops,  the  fertilizer  must  contain  the  right 
amount  and  kind  of  plantfood  properly  proc¬ 
essed  and  mixed. 

Fertilizers  made  right 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  thoroughly 
and  evenly  mixed  to  furnish  each  plant  a 
balanced  ration.  Only  the  highest  grade  and 
most  productive  sources  of  plantfood  are 
used  in  their  manufacture. 

The  formulas  and  special  processes  em¬ 
ployed  are  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
study  and  experimental  work. 

Every  operation,  from  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  mixing,  test¬ 
ing,  and  shipping,  is  closely  supervised  by 
experts — experts  in  chemistry,  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

Every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
is  backed  by  the  50-year-old  reputation  of 
Swift  8b  Company  for  making  each  product 
the  best  of  its  kind.  The  farmer  who  buys 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  therefore,  is 


assured  of  fertilizers  that  will  return  to  him 
the  most  net  profit. 

A  good  investment 

“It  pays  to  use  them” — not  only  on  your 
money  crops  but  on  all  crops.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  farmers  in  al¬ 
most  every  state  in  the  Union. 

There  is  a  Swift  factory  convenient  to 
every  territory.  But  Swift  Service  is  nearer 
than  that. 

In  your  own  community  is  the  A.  S.  A. 
(Authorized  Swift  Agent).  Co-operating 
with  Swift  8b  Company,  your  County  Agent 
and  State  Agricultural  College,  he  keeps 
posted  on  the  best  farming  methods.  He 
knows  the  farmer’s  needs  and  problems  and 
is  able  and  willing  to  give  you  worth-while 
service. 

Discuss  your  fertilizer  needs  with  the 
A.  S.  A.  He  will  explain  more  fully  the  profit 
you  can  make  through  a  liberal  use  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  Should  you 
fail  to  locate  him  readily,  write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with  him. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works  Dept.  4 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Swift’s 

Red  Steer 

Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them” 


1/ 


ffiirAgent 


SWIFT? 


RED  STEER 
BRAND 


r 


tHi 

*****  *>  ■«*  • «* 

FERTILIZERS 

/tpays  to  use  them 


Look  for  this 
sign  of  the 
A.  S.  A. 
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These 
are  the  Facts  You  Need 

-before  Buying  Any  Spreader/ 

WHEN  you  choose  your  spreader,  make  sure  you 
get  the  most  for  your  money !  Get  efficiency,  light 
draft,  greatest  possible  strength.  Get  a  guaranteed 
spreader — backed  by  an  organization  that  knows  how  to 
build  extra  quality  in  this  vitally  important  farm  imple¬ 
ment — and  which  has  the  facilities  and  sales  outlet  for 
big  volume  production  and  bed  rock  price. 

Get  the  facts — today — from  N ew  Idea!  Find  out  why  the 
original  wide-spreading  spreader  has  never 
lost  the  lead  since  Joseph  Op- 
penheim  invented  the  now 
famous  New  Idea  Distributor 
— 25  years  ago.  Please  write 
— or  mail  the  coupon. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co,,  Coidwater,  Ohio 

“Spreader  Specialists  for  25  Year*” 

Branch  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Service  and  Parts  also  from  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Idea  Transplanter 

New  in  design — more  efficient  In  its  work 
— the  New  Idea  Transplanter  is  the  ideal 
machine  for  market  gardeners  and  grow¬ 
er*.  Handles  all  crops.  Write  or  mail 
coupon. 


Tke  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coidwater,  Ohio 
Pleas*  send  complete  literature  about 
-  □  New  Idea  Spreader 

I  O  New  Idea  Transplanter 


Name 


Address 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’ as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload* 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  Is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  withouthand 
forking. 


Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.”  Saves  la- 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
fortheCallahan, 
If  he  cannot  sap- 
ply  you,  we  wilL 


The  Callahan  can  b< 
used  in  almost  anj 
type  of  barn  and  wit! 
any  style  of  hay  fork 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book 
let  shows  exactly  hov 
it  works.  Write  today 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 
24  CourtlandSt.,Wellsboro,P 


EARP  - 

LABORATORIES 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria. 

Improve  feed  for  stock 

Put  Silogerm  in  ensilage,  also  in 
feed  for  healthy  chicks  and  animals. 

Rat  Virus  to  kill  rats 
Send  for  Printed  Matter— Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand ” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


“The  Pioneer  Insecticide  Firm” 


LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTY -SIX  YEARS 


^LION  BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
(Paste  and  Powder) 

PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

GRAFTING  WAX 
KEROSENE  EMULSION 
FISH  OIL  SOAP 

POWDERED  HELLEBORE 
WEEDIC1DE  (Weed  Killer) 
PURE  INSECT  POWDER 
TOBACCO  DUST 


Write  lor  Free  Spraying  Booklet 

LION  BRAND  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides  are  sold  by  Jobbers  and 
Dealers  in  many  localities,  or  direct 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 
534  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 

Factory:  Brooklyo,  N,  Y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 


The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  :he  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORF.  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  00 

popular  Tractor  without  Saddle 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


All  Sorts 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  first  few  weeks  of  Spring  find  the 
various  farm  products  tending  upward  in 
price  rather  than  down.  This  applies  to 
grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  fruits  and  somej 
vegetables.  * 

Feed  Questions. — Cottonseed  meal 
selling  at  $33  at  southern  shipping  points 
is  still  the  bargain  of  the  feed  list ;  bran 
at  $23  looks  cheaper  in  the  city  than 
choice  hay  at  $25  hut  in  the  country 
it  is  different ;  wheat  has  been  selling 
well  above  $2  a  bushel  but  not  many 
farmers  have  it  to  sell  in  Spring;  corn 
at  $1.25  brings  a  price  that  in  some 
years  would  look  good  for  wheat ;  cot 
ton  at  25  cents  keeps  the  southern  farmer 
in  good  courage.  Dairy  and  poultry  fann¬ 
ers  need  all  the  hopefulness  they  can 
muster  to  keep  on  in  expectation  of  low¬ 
er  costs  within  a  year.  Dive  stock  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  some  relief  through  the  ad¬ 
vancing  prices ;  hogs  at  $13  do  not  seem 
quite  hopeless  even  beside  $1.25  corn. 

High  Apple  Prices.  —  Apple  prices 
have  been  hitting  a  few  more  high  points 
lately.  Tops  of  $5  per  box  for  western 
Delicious  are  noticed  in  several  markets, 
and  $4  or  more  for  McIntosh,  Wines ap 
and  Newtown,  hut  the  general  range  is 
about  $3.50.  The  top  for  barreled  stock 
is  about  $11,  although  some  Vermont  Mc¬ 
Intosh  brough  $13  in  New  York.  Few 
sales  exceed  $9  for  Jonathan,  Winesap 
and  Newtown,  also  for  the  Greening  and 
Baldwin  in  English  markets,  hut  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  like  Baldwin,  Greening, 
York  and  Stayman  sell  mostly  at  $6  to 
$7  in  city  markets,  with  Ben  Davis,  Gano 
and  Stark  at  $4  to  $6. 

Many  Baskets  Used.  —  Apples  in 
baskets  are  more  of  a  feature  every  year 
throughout  a  lengthening  season.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
considerable  quantities  go  from  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  Spring.  They  may  have  been 
grown  anywhere  from  Idaho  to  Virginia. 
As  a  rule  they  sell  below  boxed  or  bar¬ 
reled  apples,  hut  there  are  sales  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Win  saps  in  baskets  at  $4,  Idaho 
Romes  at  $2.75,  and  New  York  Baldwins 
at  $2,  which  measure  up  quite  well  with 
stock  in  other  packages.  The  position 
of  basket  apples  has  been  improved  by 
requirements  of  New  York  and  some  other 
States  that  the  basket  be  regarded  as  a 
closed  package  and  subject  to  grading 
laws.  The  best  type  of  basket  carries 
well  in  a  freight  carload  and  loads  about 
as  many  bushels  to  the  car  as  the  barrel. 
It  is  cheaper  than  the  barrel  or  box,  is 
easier  to  pack,  and  seems  to  keep  well  in 
cold  storage.  It  is  the  handiest  large 
package  for  the  automobile  trade,  whieh 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  The 
empty  basket  is  useful  about  the  prem¬ 
ises  or  can  he  sold  at  about  half  the 
price  of  new  baskets.  The  drawbacks 
are  that  the  baskets  stuff  is  loose  and 
thin,  and  the  fruit  easily  damaged  from 
the  outside.  The  basket  has  been  used 
so  generally  for  windfalls  and  other  sec¬ 
ond  rate  fruit  that  it  has  uphill  work  to 
earn  a  fancy  reputation. 

The  Cabbage  Puzzle. — Old  cabbage 
has  been  selling  a  little  better.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  shippers  in  refusing  to 
sell  below  $15  per  ton  probably  helped 
the  sale  of  northern  cabbage  a  little  and 
New  York  Danish  stock  has  been  selling 
several  dollars  above  the  season’s  low 
point.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  old  cab¬ 
bage  should  sell  as  low  at  $10  per  ton  at 
any  time  this  season,  since  the  crop  was 
considered  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
crop  of  last  season  and  shipments  of 
southern  cabbage  have  not  been  especially 
heavy,  yet  the  price  of  old  cabbage  was 
about  six  times  as  high  -a  year  ago. 

It  looks  like  better  times  for  straw¬ 
berry  growers.  After  three  years  of  light 
planting  followed  by  three  years  of  heavy 
planting,  the  acreage  seems  to  be  falling 
off  again.  The  great  berry  region  from 
Florida  to  New  Jersey  and  west  to  Ar¬ 
kansas,  comprising  almost  one-third  of 
the  berry  region,  has  about  10  per  cent 
less  land  in  berries  than  a  year  ago. 

G.  B.  F. 

Treatment  for  Infantile 
Paralysis 

Is  a  sanitarium  claiming  to  cure  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  in  its  advertising  de¬ 
pendable?  S.  T.  S. 

No  one  can  honestly  promise  to  cure 
infantile  paralysis,  for  the  disease  is  not 
curable,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
word.  The  paralysis  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that 
inflammation,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
fection  reaching  the  cord  by  way  of  the 
nose,  mouth  and  throat,  the  discharges 
from  these  parts  containing  the  infecting 
germ.  The  paralysis  always  improves 
as  the  acute  inflammation  in  the  spinal 
cord  subsides,  but  complete  recovery  of 
the  affected  muscles  is  rare.  _  Much  may 
be  done  to  restore  affected  limbs  to  use¬ 
fulness  by  proper  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  those  qualified  to  give  it.  This  means 
institutional  treatment,  vvhere  the  needed 
exercises  can  he  prescribed  and  super¬ 
vised  by  surgeons  who  have  made  a  study 
of  that  form  of  treatment.  Under  un¬ 
skilled-  or  incompetent  supervision,  more 
harm  than  good  would  probably  be  done. 
This  work  has  been  undertaken  at  State 
expense  in  some  States.  I  suggest  that 


you  write  to  your  State  Department  of 
Health  at  Trenton  and  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  any  facilities  that  your  State 
offers  for  treatment  of  those  not  able  to 
afford  private  care.  m.  b.  d. 

Cape  Cod  As  a  Winter 
Resort 

You  would  hardly  expect  to  “boom” 
Cape  Cod  successfully  as  a  Winter  resort. 
It  certainly  looks  cold — like  a  frozen 
thumb  thrust  out  into  the  icy  Atlantic 
Yet,  you  never  can  tell  what  water  may 
do  to  temper  climate  and  neutralize  the 
effect  of  icy  tempests.  To  a  stranger  the 
climate  all  along  Cape  Cod  and  up  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  seems 
about  as  hard  and  cruel  as  one  can  im¬ 
agine.  A  man-killer,  you  will  call  it,  yet 
down  in  that  country  people  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  keep  active  and  young 
long  after  they  are  supposed  to  be  more 
than  ripe.  They  are  like  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples  that  keep  plump  and  rosy  as  a  Ben 
Davis,  and  retain  their  flavor  long  after 
their  supposed  time.  Our  old  friend, 
Wilfrid  Wheeler,  sends  this  weather  re¬ 
port.  There  are  farm  opportunities 
down  on  the  Cape  equal  to  any  elsewhere 
east  of  the  great  lakes.  But  a  man 
must  be  part  salt  fish  in  order  to  develop 
them.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  part  of 
the  country  more  thoroughly  misunder¬ 
stood  by  outsiders  than  Cape  Cod. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  to¬ 
night  when  I  read  that  you  are  having 
one  of  those  “worst  Winters”  on  record, 
with  snow,  ice  and  slush.  It’s  a  good 
time  to  advise  you  to  go  to  Florida,  but 
a  better  time  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Cape 
Cod,  where  we  are  having  one  of  our 
normal  Winters ;  very  little  snow. .  My 
rain  gauge  says  only  about  four  inches 
of  snow  in  January  and  this  went  off 
quickly,  and  none  so  far  in  February. 
The  roads  are  as  bare  as  in  Summer,  and 
we  have  been  working  out  of  doors  a 
fair  part  of  the  time.  The  past  week  has 
been  like  Spring,  and  most  of  the  frost 
has  come  out  of  the  ground  rather  too 
early,  I  fear,  as  there  is  danger  of  start¬ 
ing  some  of  the  fruit  tree  buds.  The  ice  in 
the  ponds  is  breaking  up  fast,  and  it  is 
lucky  for  the  icemen  that  they  cut  their 
ice  early  this  year.  As  a  rule  we  only 
get  ice  fit  to  cut  two  out  of  three  years. 
A  number  of  Winters  past  the  pond  near 
us  has  not  entirely  frozen  over. 

Certainly  the  Cape  has  Winter  as  well 
as  Summer  attraction,  and  while  we  do 
get  severe  storms  at  times,  the  cold 
weather  does  not  last  the  way  it  does 
further  inland.  The  farmers  on  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Islands  often  do 
their  Fall  plowing  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  January,  and  there  have  been 
Winters  on  the  islands  when  there  was 
no  frost  in  the  ground.  So  while  you  are 
bucking  the  deep  drifts  and  the  ice  of 
your  New  Jersey  hills  you  can  think  of 
us  riding  on  clean  roads  and  out  in  the 
bracing  sunny  air  of  a  Cape  Cod  Winter. 

WILFRID  WHEELER. 


Expert  Deaf  Drivers 

We  have  had  several  notes  about  deaf 
drivers  and  automobile  licenses.  Here 
is  another  taken  from  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Leader.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  “uncanny  power”  which  many 
deaf  people  possess : 

“Though  deaf  and  dumb,  Michael 
Ilamra,  a  printer  of  64  Summer  Street, 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  automobile 
driver’s  license  after  being  arraigned  on 
a  complaint  before  Deputy  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  Gevenen  here  today. 

“Some  person,  whose  name  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose,  reported  the  man  as  be¬ 
ing  unfit  to  drive  a  car.  However,  he 
produced  evidence  to  show  that  he  had 
been  driving  for  two  years  and  that  he 
never  met  with  an  accident. 

“Hamra,  who  is  president  of  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  answered  questions  in  writing, 
after  reading  his  questioner’s  lips, 

“  ‘I  think  this  man  has  a  better  record 
than  some  normal  people,’  the  commis¬ 
sioner  declared.  He  then  rode  in  a  car 
while  the  man  drove. 

“A.  R.  Teta,  official  of  the  Ideal  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  said  that  Hamra  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  uncanny  ability  to  detect 
faulty  mechanical  movements  by  vibra¬ 
tion,  saying  that  the  man  could  tell  when 
the  paper  jammed  in  a  press  without 
hearing  the  warning  bell.  He  said  Hamra 
was  paid  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration 
for  his  services  as  a  pressman  than  nor¬ 
mal  employes. 

“Commissioner  Geveneu  said  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  was  stone  deaf,  hut 
who  was  so  sensitive  to  vibrations  that 
he  never  raced  the  motor  of  his  automo¬ 
bile  and  that  he  could  detect  when  a 
cylinder  was  misfiring. 

“  ‘I  believe  this  man  is  more  cautious 
than  the  average  driver,  simply  because 
he  has  to  be.  I’ll  let  him  keep  his 
license’.” 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Charging  Batteries  With 
Lighting  Plant 

I  Lave  a  332-volt  lG-eell  home  lighting 
plant,  helted  type.  Generator  is  20- 
ampere,  32-40-volt.  Switchboard  has 
rheostat  by  which  I  can  regulate  the 
amperage.  Can  I  charge  a  6-volt  radio 
or  6-volt  automobile  battery  with  this 
Outfit?  S.  H.  B. 

Smithburg,  Md. 

You  can,  if  your  rheostat  will  stand 
cutting  down  the  current  for  any  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  if  you  have  an  ampere 
meter.  The  latter  is  indispensable. 
Find  out  the  exact  charging  rate  of  the 
batteries  you  want  to  charge,  and  then 
put  in  enough  resistance  so  that  this 
rate  is  never  exceeded.  Experiment  on 
an  old  battery  first. 


Frozen  Cider 

How  can  I  freeze  cider  and  remove 
the  center  without  bursting  the  barrel. 
I  have  ten  barrels  of  cider  and  would 
like  to  freeze  them  all.  Can  the  frozen 
mass  be  used  to  any  advantage?  G.  o. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

We  assume  that  you  want  to  freeze 
the  cider  in  order  to  concentrate  it  so 
that  it  may  produce  a  better  vinegar,  but 
we  must  warn  you  that  if  you  freeze  out 
very  much  of  the  water,  the  resulting 
liquid  may  be  found  to  be  intoxicating. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  barrels  will  burst, 
since,  as  the  freezing  proceeds,  the  un¬ 
frozen  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated, 
afid  the  percent  of  sugar,  gum,  etc.  so 
increases  that  its  very  center  cannot  soli¬ 
dify.  However,  you  do  not  wish  to  carry 
the  process  this  far.  Simply  put  a 
broomstick  in  the  'bunghole,  going  about 
to  the  center,  and  when  a  skin  of  ice  has 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  re¬ 
move  the  stick,  put  in  a  three  foot  rub¬ 
ber  tube,  and  syphon  off  the  concentrated 
juice.  A  very  little  freezing  will  give 
you  good  vinegar  stock.  The  slush  left 
in  the  barrel  is  merely  ice,  and  has  no 
use. 


Formation  of  Ice  on  Pond 

Does  ice  when  freezing  gain  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  the  top  or  bottom  in  a  lake  or 
pond,  and  the  reason  why?  G.  w.  R. 

Gardiner,  Me. 

It  depends  on  circumstances.  If  a 
skia  of  ice  forms,  and  it  is  continued 
cold,  the  ice  will  freeze  down  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  If  a  thaw  covers  it  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter,  it  will  often  freeze  up  while  the  air 
is  cooling  down. 


Zinc  to  Clean  Chimney 

Does  burning  zinc  on  the  fire  have  any 
result  in  cleaning  the  soot  from  the 
chimney?  I  find  it  will  change  the  color 
of  the  draft  passage  in  the  stove  or  parts 
of  the  flue  that  can  be  seen,  but  do  not 
know  the  effect  on  the  chimney.  The 
chimneys  where  tried  were  not  obstructed. 

Boston,  Mass.  o.  s. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  tried 
it,  it  does.  There  seem  to  be  some  sorts 
of  soot  that  resist  it  more  than  others. 
Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  acts 
by  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction,  I 
have  only  tried  it  on  light  soots  in  nearly 
clean  chimneys. 


Damp  Cellar  Wall 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  a  cellar 
wall  is  wet  all  the  time  during  cold 
weather?  It  never  freezes  in  said  cellar, 
but  the  stone  wall  is  always  wet.  r.  B. 

Peru,  N.  Y. 

It  condenses  the  water  from  the  air  on 
its  surface  because  it  is  a  good  conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat  and  so  is  continually  cooling 
the  air  next  to  it,  and  the  air  lays  down 
its  load  of  water  as  it  cools.  The  chances 
are  the  wall  is  mostly  quartz,  or  a  stone 
having  much  quartz  in  it.  Try  a  half- 
inch  coat  of  good  cement  mortar. 


Tar  in  Chimney;  Scratch 
Shed 

1.  I  have  a  reliner  in  my  chimney  and 
it  is  completely  plastered  with  a  shiny 
black  substance.  I  have  tried  to  pick  it 
off,  but  it  is  too  hard.  Gould  you  tell  me 
how  to  remove  this  substance  from  my 
chimney?  2.  I  want  to  make  a  scratch 
shed  for  my  chickens,  also  a  hotbed.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  glass  I  would  like  to  use 
glass  cloth  if  it  was  satisfactory.  Could 
you  tell  me  if  it  will  take  the  place  of 
glass  ?  o.  H. 

Elnora,  N.  Y. 

1.  Why  bother  to  move  it?  It  is  harm¬ 
less  hard  tar. 

2.  We  doubt  it,  it  will  hold  back  the 
very  sunrays  you  want  for  both  chick¬ 
ens  and  plants  and,  on  the  hotbed,  will 
not  keep  the  heat  in.  Scratch  sheds  should 
face  the  south  and  be  faced  with  wire 
only,  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  is  what 
you  want. 


Four-Wheel  Brakes 

^of  course 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  safety.  Double  your 
security  and  that  of  your  family  by  choosing  a  car  with 
four-wheel  brakes.  ^  ^  Today  tens  of  thousands  of  Oakland 
owners  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  know  the  added 
security  of  quick,  easy  stops  and  greater  freedom  from 
skidding.  &  t=*  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  advanced 
features  that  make  the  Oakland  Six  such  a  safe,  easy  and 
comfortable  car  to  drive.  &  &  See  the  car  at  your  local 
dealer’s.  Drive  it  yourself — make  any  tests  you  like.  Then 
and  then  only  will  you  fully  appreciate  why  the  Oakland 
Six  is  different.  (=*  &  Learn  also  about  the  General 
Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  that  actually  saves  you  money. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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COPPER  SULPHATE 

(Blue  Vitriol ) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  jffey  -  New  York 


Centaur  Farm  Tractor 

Makes  Farm  Work 
Quicker.Easierand 
More  Profitable 


HERE  is  a  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  little  tractor  that  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of  farming 
and  enables  you  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  in  a  day’s  time.  Tho 
CENTAUR  is  a  different  trac¬ 
tor  —  more  flexible  than  any  other  —  better 
fitted  for  all  ’round  use  on  the  smaller  farm— 
less  expensive  to  buy  and  operate— and  above 
all,  trouble. proof.  This  sturdy  tractor  will  cut 
your  planting  and  cultivating  costs  to  the  mini* 
mum  and  give  you  an  inexpensive  power  unit  for 
dozens  of  other  jobs. 

Plows  7  Inches — Backs  on  Own  Power 

The  CENTAUR  is  a  riding  tractor  on  all  jobs. 
Does  plowing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding,  culti¬ 
vating,  hauling,  feed  grinding  and  all  other  belt 
and  draw  bar  work.  It  is  equipped  with  finest  air¬ 
cooled  motor  built:  has  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 
Bosch  Magneto  and  Automatic  governor;  perfect 
lubrication.  Low  cost.  Fully  guaranteed.  Get  the 
facts  about  this  money-making,  work-saving 
tractor  at  once.  Write  today. 

THE  CENTRA!  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
64  Central  Avenue  Greenwich,  Ohio 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires  are  available  from  Good¬ 
year  Dealers  in  the  following 
sizes: 

30x3)4  (Cl.)  34  x  4)4  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33  x  4  “  33  x  5  •• 

32  x  4)4  *•  34x  5  “ 

35  x  5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  size*. 


ERFS  the  tire 
for  the  hard 
driver,  the  heavy 
car,  or  the  rough 
road.  The  new  Good* 
year  HEAVY  DUTY 
Cord  Tire.  Super^stout  all  through.  Thick 
sidewalls  reinforced  against  rut* wear.  The 
powerful  body  made  of  SUPERTWIST. 
A  tough  tire,  this  HEAVY  DUTY  Good* 
year,  a  saving  tire,  for  the  man  who 
wants  extra  stamina.  Are  you  that  man? 


Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 
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TVFO  AMOUNT  of  fertilizer  will  grov 
a  satisfactory  crop  if  it  does  no 
contain  sufficient  nitrogen  to  balance  it 
Nitrogen,  being  the  most  costly  o 
the  fertilizer  elements,  is  the  one  mos 
grudgingly  used  and  often  is  of  thi 
poorest  grade  because  of  its  price. 

Your  mixed  fertilizers  should  contaii 
4%  to  7%  ammonia  in  available  form 
They  seldom  do  contain  that  mucl 
and  the  formula  does  not  state  it! 
availability.  That  is  why 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

to  increase  the  yield  of  all  crops 


m  Michigan  Agricul- 

tural  Experiment 
Station  reports  a 
gain  of  7.47  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
from  top-dressing  in  the  spring  with  1 00 
lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Virginia  Station 
Bulletin  number  221  says,  “On  wheat 
crops  needing  nitrogen  an  increased 
yield  of  5  bushels  per  acre  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  each  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  applied  per  acre.”  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  have  shown  an 
average  gain  of  7}4  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  and  37%  increase  in  the  straw. 


Cotton 


acco 


toes 


New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  shows 
that  the  largest 
yields  of  potatoes  are  obtained  when 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  used  as  the  sole 
source  of  Nitrogen.  What  is  true  of 
potatoes  is  true  of  other  vegetables. 


Vegetables 


They  come  earlier 
and  main  crops  be¬ 
come  better  and 
more  prolific  when 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  used.  This  is  why 
Market  Gardeners  use  such  large 
quantities. 


The  men  who  know 
now  concede  that 
Cotton  must  have 
Nitrate  of  Soda  to  make  an  early  crop. 
It  promotes  quick  growth  and  early 
fruiting.  200  pounds  per  acre  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  the  proper  application. 

Fifty-eight  demonstrations  in  Georgia 
in  1924  showed  an  average  increase  of 
$15.74  per  acre  from  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda. 

Ohio  and  Virginia 
Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  report  won¬ 
derfully  profitable  gains  from  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  on  tobacco.  Our  own 
demonstrations  in  Pennsylvania  prove 
that  200  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  used 
at  planting  time  will  add  100  lbs.  or 
more  tobacco  to  the  acre. 

Practically  all  the 
Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  the  apple 
districts  now  recommend  Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  necessary  and  are  recommend¬ 
ing  its  use  in  the  spring  before  blossom 
time.  This  applies  equally  well  to 
Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries  and  other 
fruits. 


W hy  not  try  it  on  your  crops  ? 

Advice  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  lists  of  dealers  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  In  writing  please  add,  to  identify  this  advertisement,  the  number  2004. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


|  A  Comparatively  New  Pest, 
the  Carrot  Rust-fly 

Within  the  last  25  years  an  old 
European  pest,  the  carrot  rust-fly 
(Psila  rosae),  has  found  its  way  into 
the  United  States.  It  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  New  York  State  in  1901,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  found  in  Canada 
some  years  before.  The  fly  has  already 
migrated  as  far  west  as  Michigan,  at 
least,  and  has  proved  a  serious  enemy 
of  carrots  and  celery  and  also  injures 
parsnips  and  parsley. 

Especially  Injurious  Last  Season. 
— The  injuries  of  the  carrot  rust-fly 
have  increased  in  seriousness  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  its  work  was 
particularly  prominent  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1924,  especially  on  carrots  grown 
on  some  of  the  muck  lands  of  Wayne 
County.  In  certain  localities  the  car¬ 
rots  were  so  badly  infested  that  they 
were  refused  by  the  canning  factories 
and  were  left  on  the  hands  of  the  grow¬ 


ers.  The  margin  of  profit  in  growing 
carrots  is  usually  narrow,  and  when 
any  considerable  part  of  the  crop  is 
rejected  the  grower  is  likely  to  suffer 
a  more  or  less  severe  loss.  The  more 
extensive  injuries  of  the  fly  may  take 
place  in  commercial  fields  of  carrots 
and  celery,  yet  the  work  of  the  insect 
on  these  vegetables  in  gardens  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  important.  The  carrot, 
generally  speaking,  is  an  easy  vege¬ 
table  to  grow  in  gardens  and  when 
properly  cooked  is  an  excellent  table 
vegetable,  but  the  injuries  of  this  in¬ 
sect  eonstitue  a  menace  to  its  culture. 

Nature  of  the  Injury. — The  small 
white  maggots  attack  the  carrot  and 
parsnip  on  the  more  tender  parts  at 
first,  but  soon  burrow  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  fleshy  tap-root.  The 
burrows  become  rusty  in  color,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  that  gives  the  insect  its  com¬ 
mon  name,  rust-fly.  If  the  carrots  be¬ 
come  badly  infested  in  the  field  they 
often  decay,  and  tops  break  off  at  the 
surface,  of  the  ground  when  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  pull  them.  The  maggots 
often  continue  their  work  of  burrow¬ 
ing  in  stored  carrots,  especially  if  the 
roots  are  kept  in  a  rather  warm  room. 
In  the  ease  of  celery  the  maggots  eat 
the  roots  and  the  plants  remain  small, 
become  sickly  in  appearance  and  the 
leaves  turn  pale  yellow  in  color.  The 
underground  stem  of  the  celery  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  rusty  patches. 

The  Insect  and  Its  Life  History. 
— The  fly  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Its  body  is  dar-k  shin¬ 
ing  green,  almost  black,  while  the  legs 
are  yellowish  and  the  two  wings  are 
long  and  large  and  very  efficient  or¬ 
gans  of  Alight  (see  above).  The  insect 
has  been  more  carefully  observed  in 
England  than  here.  It  usually  passes 
the  Winter  in  the  soil  as  a  quiet  pupa, 
and  the  flies  emerge  some  time  in 
May.  They  soon  deposit  their  white 
eggs  in  crevices  in  the  soil  close  to  the 
plants  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  12 
to  19  days  and  the  slender,  yellowish- 
white  maggots,  not  quite  one-third  of 
an  inch  long  when  grown  (Page  511), 
burrow  through  the  carrots  and  mature 
in  about  four  weeks  on  the  average, 
although  it  may  take  them  in  some  in¬ 
stances  six  or  seven  weeks  to  become 
full-grown.  The  maggots  transform 
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Keep  Your  Corn 
Crop  Humping 


Use  the  accurate  John  Deere  999 
planter  with  fertilizer  attachment 
- — get  an  ear  for  every  kernel  you 
plant — hasten  growth — have  the 
crop  ready  for  harvest  early. 


JOHN  DEERE 

No.  999  Corn  Planter 

The  No.  999  handles  up  to  700 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Can 
be  checked  or  drilled  while  corn  is 
planted.  Fertilizer  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  seed — no  danger 
of  firing. 

The  No.  999  drops  the  desired  number  of 
kernels  in  every  hill.  Instant  change  in 
drop  to  2,  3  or  4  kernels  per  hill.  Instant 
change  to  drilling  and  back  to  hilling. 
Nine  drilling  distances  obtained  without 
changing  plates.  Pea  and  bean  attachment 
extra.  Automatic  marker.  Underhung 
reel.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 


Get  the  big  yields  that  come  with  un¬ 
failing  planting  accuracy  and  proper 
distribution  o  f  fertilizer.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 
III.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  AH-637. 


JOHNSDEERE 
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Cut  Easily  and 
Last  for  Y ears 

Fine  materials,  expert  workmanship, 
and  convenience  distinguish  Wiss 
Pruning  Shears.  They  cut  easier  and 
last  longer  than  the  ordinary  kind 
selling  at  the  same  price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  WISS. 

No.  309.  A  new  pattern,  hammer  forged, 
and  tempered  to  hold  its  edge  a  long 
time.  Unbreakable  frame,  non-pinching 
handles.  Blade  removable  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  or  replacement.  $2.50. 

No.  209.  A  one-piece  tool,  with  die- 
pressed  handles  and  hammer-forged 
blade.  Extra  wide  bevel,  insuring 
easy  cutting.  Locking  device  to  hold 
shears  in  closed  position.  Non-pinching 
handles.  $1.50. 


Wood  Chucks 
Are  Expensive 

They  cost  you  real  money  in  the 
crops  they  destroy.  They  are  an 
expense,  and  an  unnecessary  one. 
Woodchucks,  rats  and  other  de¬ 
structive  rodents  can  be  effectively 
and  economically  exterminated 
with 

CYANOGAS 

(REG  U  S  PAT  OFF.I 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

Simply  place  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  in  the  mouth  of  each 
burrow.  The  moisture  in  the  air 
liberates  a  powerful  poison  gas 
which  reaches  the  animals  and 
kills  them. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyan¬ 
ogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5 
lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in 
80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

of  Delaware 

511  Fifth  Aye.  New  York 


cyanogas 
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?,&  WRENCH 
SET 


6  Size 

is6  inch 
to  |  inch 


Sizes  %8  inch  to  %  inch 
on  ring ;  stamped  from  hard, 
cold- rolled  steel ;  white  nickeled 
finish ;  fit  hexagon  or  square 
nuts  on  auto,  radio,  lawn  mower, 
corn  sheller  and  other  articles, 
bend  Hoc  for  complete  set  of  six. 

omCAC  TO  END  BROKEN 
- 9  U  HAME  STRAP  TROUBLES 

I'remax  Hame  Fastener  is  the  only  flat  BOY  AGENTS 
link  fas- tener  ;  quick,  easy  lever  method  WANTED, 
ot  adjustment ;  pressed  steel  with  rust-  MAKE  BIG 
proof  finish;  adjustable  —  never  too  MONEY, 
tight  or  too  loose;  spring  snap— cannot  Write  tor 
drop  oft  when  harness  is  removed.  FREE  Plan 
bend  »0c  lor  pair.  Today  I 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  Inc.,  Dept.  H  4.  Niagara  Falls,  N.V. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


to  pupae  in  the  soil,  and  in  about  one 
month  the  flies  appear  for  a  second 
generation  in  the  late  Summer. 

Measures  of  Control. — Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  carrot  rust-fly  has  never  been 
thoroughly  studied  in  this  country,  and 
no  extended  experiments  for  its  con¬ 
trol  have  been  made.  Some  precau¬ 
tions  of  a  practical  nature  are  obvious¬ 
ly  of  value.  For  example,  since  the 
fly  attacks  both  celery  and  carrots, 
neither  one  of  these  crops  should  fol¬ 
low  the  other.  If  carrots  are  buried 
for  the  Winter  in  the  field  the  soil 
about  the  storage  place  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  many  pupae  which  will  transform 
to  flies  in  the  Spring.  The  earth  in 
this  area  then  should  be  buried  deeply 
by  piling  other  soil  on  it  or  it  should 
be  spread  out  thinly  over  a  large  aren 
so  that  the  pupae  will  dry  out  and  die. 


Maggot  of  the  Carrot  Rust-fig  (much 
magnified) 


The  earth  could  probably  be  covered 
with  -horse  manure  or  with  rotting 
straw  so  that  the  insects  would  not  be 
able  to  issue  from  the  ground.  It  is 
said  that  gardeners  in  Holland  se¬ 
cure  protection  from  the  rust-fly  by 
planting  onions  at  frequent  intervals 
along  the  rows  of  carrots.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  onions  would  repel  the 
flies,  but  the  plan  is  worth  trying. 

A  Bordeaux  oil  emulsion  has  proved 
successful  in  controlling  the  onion  mag¬ 
got  and  it  should  be  tried  experiment¬ 
ally  for  the  carrot  rust-fly.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  made  in  the  usual  way  and 
according  to  the  usual  formula,  4-4-50. 
The  oil  emulsion  is  made  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment  formula  as  follows: 

Potash  fish-oil  soap,  2  lbs. ;  red  en- 
|  gine  oil,  2  gal. ;  water,  soft,  1  gal. 

The  oil,  water  and  soap  are  placed  in 
a  tank  or  kettle  and  heated  until  the 
contents  come  to  a  boil.  Just  before 
boiling  a  brown  scum  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  mixture,  and  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  begins  the  brown  scum  will  begin 
to  disappear.  At  this  stage  the  heat 
should  he  cut  off  and  the  entire  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  pumped  twice  under  a 
pressure  of  about  GO  lbs.  while  still 
very  hot.  The  first  pumping  may  be 
made  from  a  tank  into  a  second  con¬ 
tainer.  The  second  pumping  can  be 
then  made  back  into  the  original  con¬ 
tainer  or  into  barrels  or  other  storage 
receptacles. 

A  2  per  cent  oil  emulsion  with  the 
Bordeaux  is  made  by  adding  1%  gal¬ 
lons  of  this  stock  solution  to  48%  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  1%  gallons  may 
be  added  to  the  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux. 
At  least  three  applications  at  intervals 
of  one  week  should  be  made  directly  to 
the  plants  in  the  rows  beginning  when 
the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches 
high.  It  will  be  best  to  use  this  mix¬ 
ture  experimentally  on  a  few  rows 
during  the  first  season  in  order  to  note 
its  effect  on  the  plants. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Using  Wood  Ashes 

We  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of  good 
hardwood  ashes  that  are  dry  as  a  bone. 
I  am  wondering  if  I  could  not  mix  these 
ashes  with  a  quantity  of  acid  phosphate 
to  make  good  corn  fertilizer,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  proportions  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients  would  go  together.  Will  you 
tell  me?  Perhaps  you  can  suggest  some 
other  mixture  with  the  ashes  that  would 
be  better  for  a  good  corn  crop.  The 
land  is  a  sandy  loam  and  has  not  been 
plowed  in  at  least  15  years.  It  is  up¬ 
land,  and  somewhat  dry,  but  good  work¬ 
able  soil.  F.  E.  41. 

Lewis,  N.  Y. 

A  combination  (not  a  mixture)  of 
wood  ashes  and  hen  manure  will  be  good 
for  corn.  We  would  not  attempt  to  mix 
them.  The  ashes  are  too  fine  for  a  good 
mixture,  and  the  lime  which  they  con¬ 
tain  will  set  free  some  of  the  ammonia. 
Better  plow  or  spade  the  hen  manure 
under,  then  broadcast  the  ashes  and  har¬ 
row  them  in. 
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Improve  the  vigor  and 
production  of  your 

orchard 

Tiny  pests  like  this  injure  trees 
and  fruit.  Kill  them  and  your 
trees  will  produce  more  and 
better  fruit. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil,  in  a  thorough, 
delayed  dormant  application, 
will  clean  your  tiees,  and  save 
the  later  costs  of  expensive 
nicotine  sprays. 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

emulsifies  quickly  and  easily  and  is  non-corrosive  and 
non-injurious  to  hands  or  clothing. 

You  will  find  Sunoco  more  effective  and  far  reaching  in  ts 
results  than  unpleasant,  corrosive,  lime-sulphur  solutions. 
Sunoco  is  being  used  with  perfect  satisfaction  by  many  large 
fruit  growers,  and  also  by  city  park  departments  for  spray¬ 
ing  shade  trees.  It  will  not  injure  paint  or  clothing. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Office  -  -  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

Buffalo  Office  -  -  -  2246  Niagara  Street 

Syracuse  Office,  Sunset  Avenue  and  Turtle  Street 


Write  for  booklet  with  spray  schedules 

Name. _ _ 

Address  — . .  . 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


Aphis  eggs  and  nfmphs 


More  than  / 

400,000,000 

pounds 

of  cull  apples  last  year 


10-lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2-lb.  tins,  3.50 
5£-lb.  tins,  1.25 
1-oz.  bottles,  .35 


Most  of  these  culls  were  caused  by  aphis. 
These  insects  are  very  destructive.  They 
not  only  stunt  and  deform  the  fruit,  but 
also  retard  tree  growth  and  help  spread  scab 
and  blight. 

Damage  by  aphis  can  be  prevented  by 
spraying  with  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 
It  contains  40%  pure  Nicotine— the  dead¬ 
liest  aphis  poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does  not 
harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but  it  does 
kill  aphis  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than  2c 
a  gallon.  Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 

NOTE — Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also  deadly  effec¬ 
tive  against  red  bugs,  leaf  hoppers,  thrips,  psylla  and 
many  similar  insects. 

It  mixes  easily  with  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  Sulphur 
and  any  other  standard  insecticides. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 

* 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave„  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Wilcox 


fertilizers 

make 

quality 

crops 


■in  abundance,  too!  What 
be  better  than  that? 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


LDEN 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 

Tbe  "Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16  H  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

_ _ „  _  No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 

free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive  lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all  car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now.  and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

TH  E  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc.  _ _■=, 

Dept  267  Peoria  Illinois  SPREADS  fOa  FE_ 

— — — . . 


Soil  Tes  ted 


What  about,  your  soil ?-y our  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 


ARMSTRONG 

SPriwPUMP 


A  MARVEL  of  efficiency  and  con¬ 
venience  —  with  its  interchange¬ 
able  nozzles  you  can  spray  from  fine 
mist  to  straight  stream.  For  fruit 
trees,  garden  crops,  whitewashing, 
auto  washing,  cattle  and  hog  dip, 
etc.,  etc. 

Used  with  bucket,  knapsack  or  barrel. 
Brass  throughout  unaffected  by  chem¬ 
icals,  guaranteed  5  years. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
order  direct  from  us.  Send  for 
booklet,  “ Spraying  Simplified.” 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 
239  7th  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Clover  Seed  is  Hi^h 


Insure  a  Good  Crop  of  Clover  Hay  by  Using] 

Michigan  Limestone 


C 


GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

LOVER  and  ALFALFA  are  profitable  crops.  They  will 
improve  the  yield  of  all  other  crops  in  the  rotation.  Mich¬ 
igan  Limestone  is  practically  insurance  against  failure. 


1 


^CALCITE  BRAND  ^ 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


'N  OVER  99<tPURtr 


The  only  limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before  pulver¬ 
izing— has  greater  value  per  ton  than  _.iy  other. 

Michigan  limestone  &  chemical  co. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab 
and  Apple  Blotch 
in  Ohio 

Part  III 

Effects  of  Lime. — In  this  fresh  cam¬ 
paign  of  spraying  experiments  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1922  there  promptly  developed 
a  rather  exceptional  and  wholly  unan¬ 
ticipated  point  of  interest.  From  careful 
study  of  results  of  greatly  lessening  the 
amount  of  copper  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  increasing  the  proportion  of 
lime,  in  compounding  Bordeaux  mixture, 
there  gradually  dawned  a  suspicion  that 
the  lime  itself  was  performing  (possibly 
for  many  years  had  been  performing)  a 
more  or  less  active  part  in  fungus  con¬ 
trol.  Indeed,  so  firmly  convinced  did  we 
become  before  this  first  season  of  our  new- 
work  was  ended,  that  lime  was  demon¬ 
strating  a  distinct  fungicidal  value,  that 
we  resolved  to  spare  no  effort,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  to  measure 
that  value  by  competitive  tests  along  with 
other  fungicides.  That  this  resolution 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  seasons  of 
1923-1924,  the  paragraphs  immediately 
following  (and  another  to  come  later  on) 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate.  Plots  of 
old  Rome  Beauty  trees  on  which  Bor¬ 
deaux  3-9-50  was  used  “in  the  pink” 
followed  by  straight  hydrated  lime  sprays 
of  5-50  and  9-50  strengths  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  spraying  period  (calyx, 
two-weeks  and  10-weeks)  have  returned 
in  average  of  69  per  cent  of  sound,  scab- 
free  apples.  Hydrated  lime  used  alone 
as  a  fungicide,  at  the  strengths  of  5-50 
and  9-50,  has  given  the  surprising  aver¬ 
age  of  43  per  cent  of  fruit  entirely  free 
from  scab,  as  compared  with  six-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  from  the  un- 
sprayed  or  check  trees.  The  5-50  formula, 
so  far,  has  given  equally  as  effective  as' 
the  9-50  strength.  Here  we  have,  from 
the  two  years’  trial,  a  rather  definite  in¬ 
dication  that  lime  possesses  a  fungicidal 
value  somewhere  near  50  per  cent  that  of 
Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur.  True,  arsenate 
of  lead  is  combined  with  the  lime  spray, 
just  as  it  is  with  other  fungicidal  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  calyx,  two-weeks  and  10- 
weeks  applications.  Right  here  (it  al¬ 
ready  has  been  our  experience)  someone 
will  exclaim  ; 

“Ah,  yes  !  You  have  just  now  let  an 
important  admission  escape.  You  use 
irsenate  of  lead  with  the  lime.  And 
arsenate  of  lead  has  been  suspected  of 
exerting  a  mild  fungicidal  influence  on 
its  own  account.  It  may  be  the  arsenate 
of  lead  rather  than  the  lime  that  gained 
that  43  per  cent  of  sound  fruit.” 

However,  -we  very  fortunately  foresaw 
this  very  danger  of  having  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  the  lime  spray  misinterpreted 
by  some  of  our  perhaps  friendly,  but 
doubting  Thomases.  Knowing  that  by 
far  the  most  important  spraying  in  scab 
control  is  that  in  the  pink  stage  of  blos¬ 
som  bud  development,  we  use  the  hy¬ 
drated  lime  sprays  on  different  plots,  both 
with  and  without  arsenate  of  lead.  There 
wa s  no  appreciable  difference  in  results. 

Results  in  Blotch  Control. — De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  apple  blotch  rather 
generally  has  been  considered  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  fungous  disease  to  hold  in  check, 
we  now  have  considerable  data  in  proof 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  far  easier  to  control 
than  is  apple  scab.  The  proof  is  this : 

In  our  Washington  County  blotch  con¬ 
trol  experiments,  as  ’before  stated,  we 
have  simply  used  our  scab-control 
schedule  plus  a  “four-weeks”  (after- 
bloom)  spraying.  With  the  timely  and 
extremely  thorough  spraying  that  has 
been  done  in  this  orchard  during  the 
three  seasons  that  the  experiment  now 
has  run,  there  has  been  attained  almost 
perfect  control  of  blotch  (as  will  be 
shown  presently),  while  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  same  apples  show  scab 
markings — practically  the  same  degree  of 
infection  by  scab  as  that  remaining  on 
the  fruit  in  the  Meigs  county  orchard, 
n  this  blotch  control  work,  as  in  our 
special  scab  control  experiments,  we  have 
sed  Bordeaux  mixtures  varying  in 
trength  from  3-9-50  down  to  % -2 14-50. 
'ho  three-year  average  percentages  of 
perfectly  sound,  blotch-free  fruit  produced 
on  the  seven  plots  on  which  Bordeaux 
of  various  strengths  was  used,  are  as 
follows:  97.8,  98.9,  99.1,  98.7,  99.3,  99.7 
and  100.0.  The  first  percentage  given 
(97.8)  is  from  the  plot  sprayed  with  the 
%-214-50  Brodeaux.  The  last  percentage 
given  (100)  is  from  a  plot  sprayed  with 
-6-50  Bordeaux. 

The  three-year  average  percentage  of 
blotch-clear  fruit  on  the  unsprayed  or 
check”  plot  is  14.7. 

Lime-sulphur  Results.  —  There  are 
numerous  pathologists  and  horticulturists 
ho  not  only  doubt  but  declare  that  apple 
blotch  cannot  be  successfully  controlled 
by  use  of  lime-sulphur  sprays.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  to  determine  the  truth 
in  this  matter.  With  the  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  that  we  know  that  we  must  do  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  results  in  con¬ 
trol  of  fungi  of  any  kind,  we  are  virtually 
securing  as  high  percentages  of  absolutely 
blotch-free  apples  from  lime-sulphur 
sprays  as  from  Bordeaux  treatment. 
Here  are  the  three  year  average  percent¬ 
ages  of  sound,  clear  fruit  from  the  five 
plots  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur :  93.4, 
96.7,  98.1,  98.5  and  99.5.  The  first  four 
percentages  given  were  obtained  from 
plots  sprayed  with  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  The  last  percentage 


New  Coulters 

for  Old  “Acmes” 

Thousands  of  old  ACMES  are  being  renovated 
this  year  at  small  cost  with  new  Coulters.  They 
are  then  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  bought.  We 
|  are  prepared  to  furnish  Coulters  for  any  Acme 
Harrow  sold  since  the  No.  15  which  was  manufac¬ 
tured  about  1890.  Acme  Coulters  are  made  of  very 
!  tough,  high-carbon  steel.  Every  one  is  backed  by 
an  unqualified  guarantee— almost  never  exercised 
because  they  give  such  long  and  successful  service. 

For  Your  Tractor 

The  ACME  line  is  built  for  use  with  large  Tractors  and 
for  small  Tractors  of  the  garden  type.  Also  combina¬ 
tion  harrows  for  use  with  either  horses  or  tractor.  You 
can  buy  a  horsedrawn  ACME  this  year  and  add  to  it 
later  the  equipment  for  use  with  your  tractor.  You 
need  no  other  tool  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed  quickly 
and  economically. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  any.  size  ACME 
Harrow  or  Coulters.  Ask  him.  If  he  is  unable  to 
supply  you  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO. 

377  Drexcel  Building 

Philadelphia  Penna. 


“Rao”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


PEORIA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  N  o  clogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  — costs  much  less. 
Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
LSfs  out  removing  endgate— 
wAaXx  strengthens  wagon  box. 
o' YW  No  high  lifting.  No  clean- 
V  lng  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10.000  lbs. 

,  .  Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
\  y„9ur  Profits.  Low  in  price. 

write  for  circular  on  this  and 
L  our  other  ncwbf»rm  tool. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co..  2483  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


spring 

MUSKRATS  WANTED 

We  have  a  big  demand  for  Spring  rats 
and  other  pelts  of  all  kinds.  We  need 
them  at  once  and  will  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  them. 

Send  your  pelts  now,  satisfaction,  prompt 
payment  and  honest  grading  guaranteed. 
No  commission  charges. 

Write  now  for  our  Muskrat  Special 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


WE  \  DIRECT  from  factory 
sellI  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

[ENc-l 

•NQ  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD  S  BESI  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


“More  Potatoes’* 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  ILIp 
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THE  steady,  sure-fire  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Hercules  makes 
spraying  not  only  more  thorough 
but  quicker.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  pressure  drives  the 
spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 
The  Hercules  is  always  ready 
when  you  need  it  most. 

It  is  the  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  that  has 
made  it  the  power  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sprayers.  It 
never  needs  coaxing  or  skilled 
attention.  The  Wico  Magneto 
keeps  it  sparking  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  cost  of  a  Hercules 
equipped  sprayer  is  no  more 
than  that  of  less  dependable 
ones.  In  fact  the  initial  price  of 
the  Hercules  is  less  than  that 
of  most  standard  make  engines. 

There  is  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  that  was  designed  for 
your  orchard  — one  for  your  farm. 
They  range  in  size  from  IV2  H.  P. 
up.  Each  is  guaranteed. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — 
concrete  mixers,  hoists,  grading  ma¬ 
chinery,  saw  rigs,  pumps,  etc., be  sure 
that  you  get  it  equipped  with  depen¬ 
dable,  guaranteed  Hercules  power. 

There  is  a  Hercules  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  engine  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Hercules  equipped  machinery.  Or, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,  Dept.  H,  Evansville,  Ind. 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


-Keep  Yoar  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture — Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 


D  A  D  17  D  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
U/\1\Dl11i1V  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it — do  more  and 
betterwork  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City,  Neb 


Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
bprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
mgh  -  pressure  producing  fog  -  like 
nust.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer  It  kills  bugs — pre- 
vonts_  blight.  Orchard 
fll^yng  attachment. 

Write  lor  free  cata¬ 
logdescribing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful  “ 

Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  ship 
in  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
tor  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine  Oil,  4c. 

KEFIN  ICltS’  DISTRIBUTIN  G  CO. 

Box  254  Oil.  CITY,  |»A 


shown  (99.5)  is  the  result  of  use  of 
commercial  dry  lime-sulphur  4-50.  A 
mere  comparison  of  percentages  of  sound, 
clear  apples  from  the  Bordeaux  and  lime- 
sulphur  plots,  by  no  means  tells  the  whole 
story.  For  the  fruit  from  the  lime- 
sulphur  sprayed  plots  constantly  has  been 
far  superior  in  smoothness  of  skin  and 
brightness  of  coloring.  Even  the  milder 
Bordeaux  sprays  have  annually  russeted 
the  easily  susceptible  Ben  Davis  to  quite 
an  extent.  The  hydrated  lime  9-50  spray 
was  first  used  in  this  orchard  in  1924, 
in  control  of  blotch.  The  plot  thus  treated 
gave  the  surprising  return  of  96.5  per 
cent  of  sound,  blotch-free  apples. 

Other  Insecticides. — In  1923  finely 
pulverized  gypsum  or  land-plaster  (cal¬ 
cium  sulphate)  was  recommended  as  a 
promising  new  fungicide.  A  trial  of 
this  material  was  made  in  our  Wash¬ 
ington  County  orchard  for  blotch  con¬ 
trol.  It  gave  71.4  per  cent  of  clear  fruit. 
A  similar  trial  in  scab  control  resulted 
in  hut  13.2  per  cent  of  scab-free  fruit. 
Further  testing  of  gypsum  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  advisable.  Colloidal  sulphur,  used 
for  the  first  -time,  in  1924,  for  blotch 
control  in  Washington  County,  gave  94.5 
per  cent  of  clear  fruit.  This  new  fun¬ 
gicidal  agent  has  considerable  promise 
and  will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  its 
best  both  in  blotch  and  scab  control  ex¬ 
periments. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  repeat  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  lime-sulphur  sprays  in  our  Ohio  ex¬ 
periments  are  giving  superior  results  in 
combatipg  both  apple  scab  and  apple 
blotch.  Critical  trial  so  far  has  shown 
the  commercial  solution  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  dry  or  powder  forms  are  equally 
effective.  We  are  waiting  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  patience  for  “the  perfect  fungicide.” 
It  matters  not  to  us  by  whom  it  may 
be  discovered.  We  will  gladly  welcome 
it  and  sincerely  give  “honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.”  F.  h.  bajllou. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Handling  Hotbed  Soil 

Last  Fall  I  treated  my  cold  frame  beds 
with  a  liberal  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  then  covered  them  over,  some 
with  frames  and  others  with  a  mulch  of 
dry  leaves  to  keep  same  from  freezing. 
Recently  I  used  some  of  the  soil  from 
those  beds  to  test  germination  of  seeds 
and  find  that  only  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  seeds  germinated  (lettuce  seed).  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  fumes  are  still 
strong  enough  in  the  beds  to  kill  germina¬ 
tion  and  if  so  what  method  can  I  adopt 
to  counteract  same?  w.  J.  ii. 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

Each  Winter  I  grow  enough  lettuce 
plants  under  glass  in  cold  frames  to  set 
out  20  acres  of  lettuce.  A  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  has  never  been  used  here 
for  soil  disinfecting.  It  is  too  caustic. 
A  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  generally 
recommended.  However,  it  has  never 
been  necessary  for  me  to  use  any  form  of 
sterilization. 

Each  season  just  as  soon  as  we  are 
through  setting  out  lettuce  all  unused 
plants  are  cleaned  out  of  the  cold  frames 
and  tomato  plants  are  set  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
tomato  plants  go  to  the  field.  Then  two 
rows  of  string  beans  are  planted  length¬ 
wise  of  each  frame  so  that  the  soil  will 
be  kept  clean  and  free  of  weeds. 

Before  lettuce  seed  is  planted  the  next 
year  for  early  Spring  plants  the  old  soil 
will  have  had  a  complete  rest  from  let¬ 
tuce.  By  this  method  soil  sterilization 
has  never  been  necessary.  Another  big 
factor  in  getting  healthy  plants  has  been 
to  ventilate  at  least  a  little  every  day 
from  early  morning  until  early  after¬ 
noon. 

If  you  must  use  the  soil,  which  you 
soaked  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  solu-. 
tion,  for  lettuce  plant  production,  I  re¬ 
commend  that  you  give  the  soil  a  gener¬ 
ous  application  of  lime,  dig  the  soil  up 
and  let  it  lie  loose  to  air  out  for  a  few 
days  before  seed  is  sown  in  it. 

B.  W.  D. 


Experience  With  Garlic 

I  always  plant  some  garlic  and  never 
got  it  very  big  till  Summer  of  1924.  I 
planted  some  in  Fall  of  1923,  and  I  never 
seen  such  big  bulbs.  I  planted  some  in 
Spring  to  see  the  difference.  That  I 
planted  in  Fall  was  twice  as  big,  so  the 
1925  crop  I  planted  all  last  Fall.  I 
plant  the  little  sets  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
keep  them  free  from  weeds.  Be  careful 
not  to  break  the  greens.  mbs.  S.  b. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 


“I  don’t  see,”  said  Air.  Clancy,  as  he 
sat  in  the  stern  of  tl  .  vessel,  “how  the 
captain  can  find  his  way  across  the  ocean. 
If  he  w’ere  going  the  other  way,  now’,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  w'ould  he  to  follow 
that  w'hite  streak  behind  her,  but  in 
front  there’s  nothing  to  point  the  vay.” — 
Everybody’s. 


Power  without  Interruption 


Popular 

uses 

include- 

gas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


E veready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4. 
5  or  6  cells  in  a 
neat,  water-proof 
steel  case. 


Your  Gas  Engine  will  putt -putt -putt  away, 
with  never  a  skip  or  miss,  if  you  hitch  it  to  a  high- 
power  Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot.  Explosions 
are  quicker  and  more  vigorous  when  started  by 
these  batteries.  Fly-wheels  sing  with  a  constant 
speed,  and  the  job  gets  done  in  jig-time. 

For  Your  Dry  Cell  Radio  Tubes,  use  the 
powerful,  long-lasting  Eveready  Columbia  Ignitor. 
This  is  the  battery  that’s  as  good  for  long  hours 
of  listening  as  the  Hot  Shot  is  for  long  hours  of 
working.  For  all  uses,  Eveready  Columbias  are 
the  greatest  batteries  there  are  ! 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


toLDMBlA 
mn  ces* 

‘>*0*0.  ic’nitio" 

moccn* 

m’SIH. 


Fahnestock 
spring  clip  bind¬ 
ing  posts  on  the 
ignitor  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost  to  you. 


Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  stores 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  MotorCultivator  or  Lawnmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners.  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates,  Cemetaries,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

360  26th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


CYANOGAS 


(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 
Kills  Wood  Chucks 

No  need  to  be  discouraged  if  you  can’t  keep  ahead  of  the 
woodchucks  on  your  farm  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  will  exterminate  these  pests 
at  a  very  low'  cost  to  you,  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
placed  in  each  burrow  will  destroy  the  woodchucks  in  that 
burrow  in  short  order.  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
The  woodchucks,  quick  as  they  are,  cannot  dodge  it  and 
are  killed  by  the  fumes. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  5-L 
which  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


To  those  who  believe  in  “signs”  it 
seems  evident  that  Spring  is  on  her  way. 
The  children  are  playing  marbles  and 
spinning  tops,  the  grass  is  greening  up, 
the  rye  is  starting  and  when  we  pruned 
the  vineyard  it  was  evident  that  the  vines 
had  started  from  sleep.  Truly  the  “signs” 
have  appeared,  of  course  you  cannot  tell. 
Sometimes  our  neighbor  who  spends  the 
Winter  elsewhere  comes  out  for  a  few 
days  in  March  to  “get  the  house  ready” 
and  then  goes  back  to  wait  for  a  sure 
thing.  Maybe  Spring  is  acting  in  that 
way.  I  hope  not.  It  would  be  something 
of  a  crime  to  have  her  come  and  fool 
the  peach  buds  into  starting  out  and  then 
invite  Winter  to  come  back  and  nip  them! 
With  Spring  to  act  as  a  vamp  and  Win¬ 
ter  to  follow  as  a  veteran  soldier  we 
should  see  our  peach  Waterloo.  At  the 
original  Waterloo  a  little  man  with  a 
large  stomach,  wearing  a  gray  overcoat 
and  a  big  hat,  sat  on  a  white  horse  and 
passed  the  day  with  varying  emotions. 
Through  the  forenoon  Napoleon  seemed 
to  see  the  Spring  of  hope  dancing  ahead 
to  victory.  By  evening  Spring  had 
danced  away  and  stern  Winter  blighted 
all  hope.  It  may  be  so  with  us.  We 
have  some  peach  buds  left  alive,  though 
north  and  south  of  us  most  buds  are 
dead.  From  choice  I  would  have  had  the 
ice  hold  the  land  until  April  1,  but  Jersey- 
men  know  we  must  take  things  as  they 
come  to  us — even  when  a  cake  of  ice  or  a 
hot  poker  is  presented. 

*  *  *  *  *> 

The  Winter’s  work  went  off  well.  The 
woodsheds  are  stuffed  with  dry  fuel.  This 
is  largely  the  tops  and  refuse  from  cut¬ 
ting  posts  and  timber  trees.  The  stuff 
was  hauled  down  from  the  woods.  Then 
we  hired  the  neighbor’s  tractor,  lined  it 
up  with  the  saw,  and  chewed  up  the  big 
piles  in  short  order.  None  of  the  women 
at  our  house  go  out  and  cut  fuel  with  an 
ax.  They  wouldn’t  do  it  anyway.  I  im¬ 
agine  we  should  have  a  cold  dinner  if 
they  had  to  try  it.  At  any  rate  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  provident  farmer  is  a  good 
v’O'/lpile.  Then  we  got  out  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  good  lumber.  The  logs  were 
cut  in  the  woods  and  hauled  to  the  local 
sawmill,  where  they  were  sawed  into 
plank,  2x4  and  boards.  There  is  enough 
to  build  a  small  house.  We  found  quite 
a  number  of  whitewood  trees.  Some  of 
these  were  cut  and  hauled  to  the  basket 
factory  a  few  miles  away,  where  they 
will  be  cut  and  made  into  fruit  packages. 
Our  section  is  coming  back  to  many  of 
the  old-time  conveniences,  such  as  the 
local  sawmill.  Then  there  should  be  a 
small  gristmill  in  each  section.  'Sliat 
would  help  to  induce  farmers  to  raise 
more  grain  on  their  vacant  land  and 
grind  it  with  corn  to  save  buying  western 
feed.  The  fact  is  that  true  co-operation 
will  tend  to  bring  back  many  of  these 
old-time  conveniences.  The  truth  is  that 
many  of  these  old-time  conveniences  like 
saw  and  gristmills  were  in  spirit  co¬ 
operative,  although  they  were  usually 
owned  and  run  by  private  individuals. 
They  meant  neighborly  co-operation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  what  some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  attempts  to  co-operate  should  mean. 
1  know  of  cases  where  these  co-operative 
enterprises  have  actually  led  to  extra 
buying  of  grain  and  other  things  which 
might  better  be  produced  at  home.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  feel  that  those  of  us  who  have 
an  acreage  of  idle  land  should  try  to 
raise  more  broadcast  grain — cut  and  bind 
it  and  feed  out  without  thrashing,  or 
simply  cut  as  hay.  1  think  in  the  future 
many  dairymen  will  come  to  the  point 
of  seeding  millet  or  Sudan  grass  or  sim¬ 
ilar  fodder  crops  broadcast,  cut  and  bind 
with  a  reaper,  and  cut  into  the  silo. 
This  would  save  much  labor  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  handling  the  corn  crop. 

5,4  v  -I- 

The  labor  question  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  the  all-important  one.  We  have  all 
simply  got  to  regulate  our  practice  so  as 
to  get  along  with  least  possible  hand 
labor.  Last  year  we  cut  out  such  crops 
as  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn,  and  put  the 
labor  into  strawberries  and  in  growing 
grain  and  fodder  crops.  Our  cash  re¬ 
turns  were  larger  than  the  year  before, 
and  we  saved  several  hundred  dollars  on 
feed,  besides  having  our  trees  in  better 
shape.  The  Alsike  clover  which  was 
seeded  last  Spring  is  in  fine  shape.  We 
hope  to  cut  it  just  before  seed  forms, 
take  out  about  half  and  leave  the  vest  as 
a  mulch  for  the  trees.  In  that  way  we 
can  keep  it  growing  several  years.  Some¬ 


thing  like  35  acres  of  hill  orchard  will  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  way  this  year. 
This  means  early  plowing  and  smoothing 
and  seeding  a  combination  of  oats  and 
barley  with  Alsike.  We  formerly  seeded 
oats  alone,  but  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
barley  and  oats  together  will  give  more 
and  better  fodder.  Red  clover  seed  is 
high  this  year  and  our  soil  is  quite  acid 
anyway,  so  Alsike  gives  us  better  results. 
This  is  mostly  orchard  land.  On  one 
field  I  shall  try  Spring  wheat  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Of  course  I  know  that  this 
grain  is  not  suited  to  our  conditions,  and 
the  yield  will  be  small,  but  I’m  going  to 
try  it.  Then  as  a  pleasant  experiment 
I  am  going  to  try  to  show  that  wre  can 
prepare  a  meal  with  practically  every¬ 
thing  produced  in  New  Jersey.  By  sub¬ 
stituting  rye  for  coffee  we  can  get  nearly 
everything  except  the  salt  out  of  our  soil. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  even  that  by  digging 
up  the  soil  under  our  old  smoke-house 
and  leaching  out  the  salt — as  grand¬ 
mother’s  folks  did  in  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War.  Give  us  time  and  we 
will  even  produce  the  cotton  lint  with 
which  to  make  so-called  napkins.  Of  all 
the  States  I  was  ever  in  I  think  Missouri 
would  be  most  likely  to  give  her  people 
all  they  needed  if  shut  off  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  New  Jersey  would 
come  close  to  doing  it  too  if  her  people 
had  to. 

*  *  *  :}:  % 

We  have  had  quite  a  trade  in  young 
Red  roosters  this  Spring.  They  have  gone 
to  several  States  and  apparently,  these 
gentlemen  in  red  have  maintained  their 
reputation.  As  you  know  my  idea  is 
that  for  many  of  us  a  small  well-bred 
flock  will  pay  better  in  the  end  than  a 
large  flock  kept  for  Winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  have  used  the  best  layers  from 
our  pens  at  egg-laying  contests  with  the 
best  roosters  I  could  find  as  breeding  pens 
and  this,  with  fair  culling,  has  resulted 
in  a  good  strain.  That  seems  to  be  a 
good  way  to  grade  up.  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  worked  out  this  plan  with  White 
Leghorns.  He  started  in  the  egg-laying 
contests  some  years  ago,  and  lias  con¬ 
sistently  used  the  best  hens  in  these  pens 
for  breeding  stock — whenever  were  other¬ 
wise  suitable.  Through  this  plan  followed 
for  some  years  he  has  increased  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  his  large  flock  from  a  little 
over  330  eggs  a  year  to  more  than  180. 
I  know  that  a  man  may  take  a  cow,  a 
hen,  an  ear  of  corn,  and  by  the  most 
careful  breeding  and  selection  improve  it 
so  that  it  will  become  as  valuable  as  a 
patent.  It  will  have  to  be  something  of 
a  man,  however,  to  do  it  right,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  large  money  in 
farming  for  the  next  10  years  is  to  be 
found  in  producing  and  selling  this  im¬ 
proved  stock.  The  question  of  best  va¬ 
riety  of  poultry  is  likely  to  be  fought 
out  once  more.  T  think  this  trouble  over 
the  new  chicken  disease  is  to  have  an 
effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  shipments 
of  live  poultry  will  be  permitted  on  any 
large  scale.  That  will  mean  a  new  de¬ 
mand  for  the  eastern  poultry  and  the 
larger  breeds  will  have  a  new  advantage. 

Something  of  the  same  idea  is  true  of 
strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  advocating 
heavy  plantings  of  strawberries,  for  the 
industry  ran  down  during  the  war.  It 
has  come  back  faster  than  I  expected. 
There  is  still  a  fair  margin  in  most  mar¬ 
kets,  but  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when 
there  will  be  too  much  fruit  in  some 
localities.  I  think  what  we  may  say  the 
“boom”  has  about  reached  the  top.  Then 
again  it  is  more  than  ever  a  question  of 
good  plants.  Some  of  the  plants  I  get 
are  large  and  fine,  but  they  do  not  give 
the  fruit  they  ought  to.  I  think  some  of 
them  at  least  have  been  forced  too  hard 
in  order  to  make  size.  Probably  too 
much  nitrogen  is  put  on  them.  They 
seem  to  form  the  habit  of  making  stem 
and  leaf,  and  under  this  forcing  the  habit 
of  producing  fruit  buds  seems  to  weaken. 
It  is  something  like  a  peach  or  apple 
tree  driven  into  size  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
delayed  in  fruiting.  For  my  part  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  into  the  production  of  plants 
rather  than  fruit.  I  have  been  working 
a  few  standard  sorts  like  Howard,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Gandy  and  Marshall.  Then  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  Progressives,  all 
of  which  we  are  testing  to  see  if  a  slow- 
grown,  moderately  sized  plant  will  com¬ 
pare  with  the  big  plant  which  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  forced.  Asparagus  is  another 
crop  which  just  now  is  attracting  great 
attention.  In  most  markets  this  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  over-produced.  Still  I 
would  plant  it  conservatively.  Reading 
Giant  still  suits  ns.  I  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  cutting  the  tops  off  asparagus. 
The  best  answer  is  that  we  have  just 
cut  the  tops  on  our  field.  These  tops  will 
be  piled  around  apple  trees  for  a  mulch. 
I  think  it  better  to  leave  the  tops  on  the 
field  all  Winter.  They  collect  the  snow, 
and  give  some  protection,  while  I  cannot 
see  that  they  do  any  harm.  But  at  any 
rate  Spring  it  here,  either  for  a  short 
visit  or  a  permanent  residence.  First 
you  know  rhubarb  will  be  pushing  its 
red  nose  out  of  the  soil.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  have  that  garden  this 
year?  H.  w.  c. 


Exide  Batteries 
store  the  electric  power 
in  Delco-Light  plants 


IF  it  were  not  for  the  battery,  you  would 
have  to  run  your  farm  plant  engine 
every  time  you  wanted  to  light  a  single 
light. 


The  power  generated  by  the  engine  and 
dynamo  is  stored  in  the  battery,  ready  for 
your  instant  use.  An  efficient  battery 
conserves  power,  saves  fuel,  and  makes 
light  and  power  economical. 

So  vital  is  a  good  storage  battery  that 
Delco-Light  has  equipped  every  one  of  the 
200,000  fine  plants  it  has  built,  with 
Exide  Batteries. 

Exides  are  rugged,  long-lived,  and  de¬ 
pendable.  They  are  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  bat¬ 
teries  for  every  purpose. 


In  purchasing  a  new  battery  for  your 
plant,  remember  that  the  best  battery  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


When  you  need  another  automobile 
battery,  get  a  rugged,  economical  Exide. 
And  don’t  forget  the  highly  efficient  Exide 


Delco-Light  has  equipped 
every  one  of  the  200,000 
fine  plants  it  has  built,  with 
Exide  ‘Batteries . 


Radio  Batteries. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Exifce 

BATTERIES 


EXIDE  — THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  Is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

C/dric  °ne  Horse 
/4fX3M£. jJzjEaOr  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  — dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

Tt:. 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life¬ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
package,  11-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO.°r* 
1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FARQUHAR  S5BMSBS 


is  built  stronger,  heavier  and  therefore 
gets  more  and  better  cider.  Built  in  sizes 
from  40  to  400  barrels  per  ten-hour  day. 
Quickly  installed  and  easily  operated. 
Write  for  complete  information.  We 
furnish  full  line  of  accessories.  Also 
Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Grain 
Threshers  and  Tillage  Tools. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden 

_ _  Tractor 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  Lawn  Mow- 
ing  with  greater  saving  of  time  1  ■ 

i  and  effort.  Attachments  for  dif- 
1  ferent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con- 
!  trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  ^Plows -  Harrows-  Cul- 
/tf  tivates,  etc.  ©Full  information  FREE. 

U  Built  in  2  sizes.  Prices  $150 

■  The  New  fljaJSP  and  up^ 

BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

■  3807  Fifth  St.N.E.  1 

■  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 

FOR  SALE— Hudson  Valley  FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARMS 

All  sizes  ;  $6,000  and  up  ;  easy  terms.  When  writing  state 
I  amount  cash  you  can  pay  down.  Write 

O-S.  Hutchins  Marlborough,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  pase.  :  : 


A  Few  Colorado  Notes 

The  foremost  thought  in  the  minds  of 
Northern  Colorado  farmers  at  this  time, 
is  the  controversy  between  them  and  the 
refiners  over  this  year’s  contract  for 
beets.  Though  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  for  a  month  or  more  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  still  under  consideration,  and  even 
though  the  powerful  “Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce’’  has  taken  up  the  matter 
to  help  solve  the  problem,  no  remedy 
has  so  far  been  found  that  may  heal  the 
sore. 

MOKE  MONEY  OR  NO  BEETS 

Banners  are  flying  on  every  beet  grow¬ 
er’s  automobile  these  days,  with  the  albove 
notice,  “More  Money  or  No  Beets.”  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  refiners  pay  the  growers 
$6.50  instead  of  ,$5.50  as  a  first  payment 
and  a  bonus  of  one  dollar  a  ton  as  before 
under  the  sliding  scale.  This  proposal 
has,  however,  so  far  been  refused  by  the 
refiners.  So  now  both  parties  have  post¬ 
poned  negotiations  until  March  5. 

BUILDING  MORE  REFINERIES 

And  while  Colorado  beet  growers  and 
refiners  are  wrangling  over  the  price  of 
beets,  other  Colorado  capitalists  are  busy 
erecting  refineries  in  northern  States, 
especially  in  Montana,  where  beets  are 
said  to  average  17  per  cent  sugar,  against 
23  per  cent  here  in  Colorado.  If  the 
porthern  farmers  can  produce  beets  at  a 
profit  with  their  shorter  growing  season, 
it  is  strange  that  Colorado  growers  are 
unable  to  do  so — ‘with  the  best  climate 
anywhere  to  help  them  accomplish  won¬ 
ders. 

THE  LETTUCE  INDUSTRY 

Many  transient  beet  growers,  or,  in 
other  words,  renters,  are  turning  their 
thoughts  towards  the  head  lettuce  crops 
and  are  already  migrating  to  the  higher 
altitudes  for  this  purpose.  The  mountain 
districts  and  valleys  offer  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  finest  soil,  cool  climate  and 
cool  water,  which  are  the  ideal  conditions 
necessary  for  successful  lettuce  culture 
during  the  Summer.  These  soils  require 
no  fertilizers  for  two  or  three  years  and 
accordingly  profits  run  high.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  grower  of  head  lettuce  near 
“Wagon  Wheel  Cap,”  on  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  River,  has  netted  last  season 
$1,200  per  acre  for  his  head  lettuce 
which  was  shipped  to  New  York.  Grow¬ 
ers  at  a  bit  lower  altitude  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alamosa,  a  town  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  have  done  nearly  as  well.  Straw¬ 
berries,  too,  are  a  great  success  and 
celery  culture  will  he  another  branch  to 
become  popular  before  long  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  of  the  West.  G.  w.  huber. 

Colorado. 


A  Select  List  of  Gladioli 

Here  are  some  good  Gladioli  for  cut 
flowers  or  border : 

The  following  list  is  of  extra  good  cut- 
flower  varieties  with  straight  stems,  tall, 
with  a  good  many  flowers  on  the  stem, 
two  to  three  flowers  open  at  once,  mak¬ 
ing  them  good  sellers  on  the  market. 
Adoration,  red,  deeper  in  throat ;  Alton, 
ruffled,  orange,  extra ;  Anna  Eberius, 
velvety  purple,  large  flowers ;  Arizona, 
large  rose  pink,  a  florist’s  variety  ;  Ather¬ 
ton,  salmon  rose,  good  ;  Byron  L.  Smith, 
lavender  pink,  florist’s  variety ;  Chateau 
Thierry,  orange  scarlet,  good ;  Crimson 
Glow,  deep  crimson,  good  red ;  E.  J. 
Shaylor,  deep  rose  pink,  tall ;  Flora, 
light  yellow  on  gold,  good  yellow;  Golden 
Measure,  large  deep  golden  yellow,  ex¬ 
tra;  Jack  London,  salmon  rose,  striped 
with  red,  extra;  Joe  Coleman,  very  large 
red,  good ;  Kunderd’s  Glory,  creamy  apri¬ 
cot,  old  variety,  very  good ;  Louise, 
lavender,  large  flower ;  Loveliness,  pale 
cream  with  apricot,  very  good ;  Marshal 
Focli,  salmon  pink,  extra ;  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton,  pink,  with  carmine  blotch,  old 
vai-iety,  but  good ;  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
tall  red,  old,  but  good ;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Bothin,  geranium  pink,  extra  ;  Mrs.  Leon 
Douglass,  begonia  rose,  extra  ;  Mrs.  John 
R.  Walsh,  ruffled  pink,  ruby  throat, 
extra ;  Muriel,  pale  blue,  loveliest  of  the 
blue;  Peace,  white,  with  lilac  marks, 
florist’s  variety ;  Pride  of  Goshen,  ruffled 
pink,  good  old  sort ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
salmon,  florist’s  variety ;  Purple  Glory, 
maroon  red,  ruffled,  extra ;  Romance, 
orange  salmon,  red,  and  wine,  extra ; 
Rose  Glory,  rose  pink,  ruffled,  extra ; 
Scarlet  Princess,  scarlet,  very  good ; 
White  Glory,  white,  Iris  throat,  very 
good ;  White  King,  sulphur  white,  florist’s 
variety  ;  Youell’s  Favorite,  lavender  rose, 
ruffled,  very  good  ;  Alice  Tiplady,  saffron, 
orange  Primulinus,  extra  good. 

New  Jersey.  w.  H.  toppin. 


Pansy  Questions 

I  want  to  know  about  a  drill  that  will 
sow  pansy  seed,  and  to  grow  the  seed  at 
home.  If  seed  could  be  raised  suc¬ 
cessfully,  sown  with  a  drill,  covered  with 
straw  in  Winter  like  strawberries,  sold 
in  baskets  like  grapes,  it  would  simply 
revolutionize  the  business.  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  and  earnestly  ask  you  to 
help  me  learn  how  to  do  it.  I  know 
that  many  farm  women  could  make  quite 
a  sum  of  pin  money  every  Spring  selling 
plants  at  roadside  stands  all  over  the 
country.  Millions  of  plants  are  sold  now, 
and  many  times  as  many  could  be  sold 
if  they  were  offered.  T.  w.  H. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 


Uwq  Valuable  Books 

Farm 

Account  Book) 
and  Catalog  of 


WIRE  FENCES 

"D^  sure  to  build  the  fences  you  need  this  spring. 
-L-J  Prices  are  the  lowest  in  years,  and  will  probably  be 
higher  later  on.  Good  fences  improve  the  appearance 
of  your  farm  and  increase  your  profits  more  than  any 
other  similar  investment  you  can  make. 

COLUMBIA  FENCES 

are  made  from  a  special  formula  of  steel  which  we  have 
developed,  especially  for  fence  manufacture.  The  wire  is 
Super-Zinced  with  an  extra  heavy  and  well  bonded 
armor  of  zinc  which  gives  it  the  best  rust  protection  of 
any  fence  on  the  market.  The  Super-Zinced  covering 
will  not  crack  or  peel,  thus  keeping  rust  away  from  all 
parts  of  the  fence. 

AI1,of  ,°F  fences  are  Super-Zinced,  and  include  both  hinge-joint 
and  stiff-stay  fences  for  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Send  for  farmers’  account  book  and  Super-Zinced 
fence  catalogue,  both  mailed  FREE.  Use  coupon  or  postal  card. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


eY*0 


& 


Ngnje 


COLUMBIA  &  PITTSBURGH  PERFECT  FENCES 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  readymad 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanize 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  - 
Painted  Green — Ked — or  Plain — made  in  3  or  4  ft.  height 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


1O0  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Good  News!  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  —  and  we  pay  freight  any¬ 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing  and  Paints!  Write  now  for 
new  FREE  104-page  CATALOG  to 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.eeoa  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN -FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330 M UNCI E,  IND. 


BROWN'S 


Don’t  Miss  It 

I’ve  made  another  cut  in 
prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint.  The  amazing  bargains  I  am 
offering  this  year  tell  better  than 
I  can  the  big  saving  my  Direct- 
From-Factory  Freight-Paid  cut 
prices  afford  you. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  new 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  the 
big  difference  in  Jim  Brown’s  lower 
prices  and  Guaranteed  Quality. 


Pays  Big  to  Buy  from  Brown 

850,000  farmer  customers  save  big  money  every  year  by  or¬ 
dering  from  my  catalog.  Here’s  a  letter  from 
one  of  them : 

“I  have  bought  over  500  rods  of  fencing  from  you  and 
find  it  is  not  only  cheaper  in  coat  per  rod,  but  the  best 
fence  at  any  price.” — J.  A.  Walker,  Tigrett,  Tenn. 
My  Double  Galvanizing  process  makes  Brown  fenca 
last  years  longer  than  others.  Get  my  new  catalog — 
^jw  rite  today— it  is  full  of  big  money  sav- 
^  jng  items  you  need.  Read  my  money- 
back  guarantee.  JIM  BROWN. 

jjThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4309 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ami  talked  about  nothing.  It  is  time  this  farce  was 
ended.  The  public  business  demands  it.  Senators 
say  Mr.  Dawes  made  a  bad  “break.”  He  did.  We 
hope  be  broke  the  shell  of  this  foolish  practice  of 
talking  legislation  to  death.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
the  backing  of  the  American  people,  who  have  grown 
weary  of  all  this  substitution  of  the  mouth  for 
brains. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  perron.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribed  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrapts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  newspapers  announce  that  a  gift  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  has  been  made  to  the  schools  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  T*uskegee<-  Ala.  As  readers 
know,  we  have  often  questioned  the  real  wisdom  of 
some  of  these  great  gifts  to  colleges  already  rich  and 
already  growing  away  from  tlie  life  and  ideals  of  the 
ordinary  family.  We  think,  however,  that  in  the 
case  now  mentioned,  the  money  will  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  worthy  institutions  and  to  a  deserving  race. 
Both  schools  are  devoted  to  educating  the  colored 
people.  We  have  visited  both  institutions  and  know 
their  value.  They  represent  the  hard  struggles  of 
the  leaders  of  a  race  which  has  come  “up  from 
slavery”  and  traveled  through  acid  and  lire  in  an 
effort  to  make  themselves  worthy.  The  progress  of 
the  colored  race  in  America  since  slavery  has  been 
likened  to  the  long,  hard  journey  of  the  children  of 
Israel  after  their  flight  from  Egypt.  Smile  if  you 
like  at  the  statement,  hut  this  struggle  of  the  colored 
race  up  to  better  things  has  been  the  most  reverently 
religious  pilgrimage  staged  in  America  for  a  ceutury. 
Practical,  common-sense  education  which  will  train 
men  and  women  to  work  with  their  hands  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  the  colored  race  in  this  country. 
We  know  from  observation  that  money  spent  at 
these  two  schools  will  bring  results.  There  are 
several  other  smaller  schools  which  also  deserve 
help. 

% 

IF  anyone  doubts  the  effect  of  scientific  psychology 
worked  out  into  the  most  practical  things  let 
him  notice  the  market  for  such  crops  as  lettuce  and 
spinach.  We  can  easily  remember  when  lettuce  was 
regarded  as  a  rich  man’s  luxury — ranking  with 
terrapin  and  canvasback  duck.  Spinach  was  rarely 
heard  of.  Now  the  poorest  families  will  buy  these 
vegetables  whenever  they  can  find  the  money.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  filled  with  these  vegetables  pour  into 
our  large  cities.  Distribution  reaches  out  to  every 
little  town.  Many  women  will  cut  the  appropriation 
for  meat  in  two  and  buy  lettuce.  This  change  on  the 
market  is  all  due  to  the  teachings  of  the  scientists 
that  the  leafy  vegetables  contain  these  mysterious 
vitamins.  We  are  told  about  them  on  first  page. 
The  people  have  been  made  to  understand  that  let¬ 
tuce  and  spinach  contain  what  their  children  need. 
No  one  ever  saw  a  vitamin,  but  the  public  has  ac- 
cepted  the  theory  in  full  faith.  They  believe  what 
they  nre  told  and  that  belief  has  changed  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  entire  sections  of  the  country,  and  bids  fair 
to  do  even  more  of  it.  This  only  shows  what  may 
lie  done  for  milk  and  potatoes  as  well  as  leafy 
vegetables,  if  we  go  after  the  case  right. 

THE  outstanding  incident  connected  with  the 
inauguration  was  the  little  speech  made  by 
Vice-president  Dawes.  He  said  what  90  per  cent 
of  the  American  people,  wanted  him  to  say  when  he 
told  tlie  Senators  that  their  rules  should  be  changed 
•vo  as  to  prevent  fooling  and  filibustering.  No  one 
knew  he  was  to  break  out  in  this  way.  He  was 
expected  to  he  "nice”  and  good,  hut  he  broke  up  the 
game  as  public  men  do  sometimes  when  they  tell 
the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  has  become  something  of  a  disease  and  some 
strong  dose  is  needed  to  cure  it.  Under  its  present 
rules  almost  any  question  can  he  literally  talked  to 
death.  Senators  get  up  and  have  poems,  essays, 
extracts  from  the  encyclopaedia — anything  read  into 
the  record  simply  to  kill  time  and  thus  force  the 
other  side  to  compromise  in  order  to  do  any  business. 
It  is  a  childish  practice,  and  often  used  malignantly 
and  with  great  injury.  Several  important  bills  were 
left  without  action  while  various  Senators  stood  up 


WE  are  going  through  one  of  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lems  which  come  into  the  life  of  a  fruit 
grower — preparing  to  cut  out  “fillers.”  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  we  planted  an  orchard,  putting 
McIntosh  40  ft.  each  way,  and  Wealthy  in  between 
each  20  ft.  as  fillers.  All  went  well  for  a  time.  We 
grew  corn  and  potatoes  among  the  young  trees 
with  fair  profit.  The  trees  grew,  and  at  about  six 
years  the  Wealthy  began  to  bear.  There  were  a 
few  apples  at  first — large  and  beautiful.  They 
came  faster  and  faster,  and  then  the  McIntosh  be¬ 
gan.  Now  some  of  the  Wealthy  will  give  nearly 
two  barrels  to  the  tree  of  the  finest  fruit;  hut  the 
trees  are  too  large.  They  are  crowding  the  McIntosh 
—driving  them  up  into  the  air — out  of  shape.  If 
we  expect  to  have  a  permanent  orchard  these 
Wealthy  trees  must  come  out  at  once.  It  seems  a 
crime  to  destroy  trees  that  are  earning  $5  or  more 
each  year,  yet  they  must  come  out  to  satisfy  the 
McIntosh.  We  have  never  had  much  success  in 
transplanting  these  large  trees.  We  have  concluded 
to  plant  no  more  apple  trees  as  fillers.  Peach  trees 
are  not  so  satisfactory  in  most  ways,  but  they  have 
a  habit  of  taking  themselves  out  of  the  picture  at  the 
right  time. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  have  been  a  great  cleaning  out 
of  old  attics  and  chests  lately.  Our  people 
have  sent  us  any  number  of  old  bank  bills  and  paper 
money,  asking  if  it  lias  any  value.  Among  them 
are  bank  notes  issued  by  the  Confederate  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  Of  course  those  have  no 
value.  Then  there  are  many  old  hank  notes  issued 
early  in  the  last  century.  Most  of  these  we  find 
worthless  hut  a  few  are  actually  salable.  The  latest 
is  a  note  for  15  pounds  with  interest,  issued  by 
"the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  dated  June  1, 
1777.  This  seemed  promising,  and  we  sent  it  to  the 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts.  He  soon  puts  a  damper 
on  all  hope  for  this  compound  interest  as  follows: 

Notes  of  this  character  are  frequently  presented  to 
this  department  for  payment,  but  the  Attorney  General 
has  ruled  that  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  all 
such  notes. 

The  majority  of  the  notes  presented  have  actually 
been  paid  and  were  given  back  to  the  holders  by  the 
treasurers  in  those  days  to  be  kept  as  souvenirs.  There 
are  perhaps  a  few  notes  outstanding  that  have  never 
been  presented  for  payment,  but  these  notes  have  no 
value  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  as  stated 
above. 

Sorry  therefore  to  advise  our  friends  that  old 
Statute  of  Limitations  is  too  much  for  us,  and  we 
cannot  collect  ou  these  notes.  They  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  except  for  mental  exercise.  How  much 
would  the  one  mentioned  here  amount  to?  Figure  15 
pounds  at  compound  interest  £rom  June  1,  1777,  to 
April  1,  1925. 

* 

When  we  speak  of  a  free  country  we  mean  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  laws  and  customs  encourage  individual  citi¬ 
zens  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  matters  which  do 
not  directly  menace  public  safety  or  public  decency.  If 
a  man  has  a  policeman  at  bis  heels  all  day  to  prevent 
him  from  using  his  judgment,  we  do  not  regard  him 
as  free,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  one  of  a  majority  who 
elected  the  men  that  appointed  the  policeman  and 
framed  the  ordinances  under  which  he  acts. 

THAT  is  an  extract  from  a  new  book,  “The 
Conflict  Between  Liberty  and  Equality,”  by 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale.  Dr.  Hadley  points 
out  that  men  might  be  on  terms  of  equality  (like 
the  apples  in  a  commercial  box)  and  yet  not  free. 
Probably  every  thoughtful  man  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  what  that  means.  A  law  might 
be  passed  under  which  one  man  would  have  much 
the  same  general  rights  as  another,  yet  no  one 
could  he  said  to  be  free  “to  use  «the  power  of  his 
intellect  to  determine  bis  own  condition.”  The 
tendency  is  now  to  make  legislation  which  will 
“standardize”  human  thought  and  conduct,  and  stifle 
independent  protest  and  endeavor.  The  public  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  producing  this  state  of  affairs  has 
come  upon  us  so  gently  and  slowly  that  most  people 
do  not  recognize  it — much  less  protest  against  it. 
One  example  is  found  in  the  growing  demand  for 
Federal  regulation  of  all  education.  The  proposed 
child  labor  amendment  is  part  of  it.  There  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  among  the  educators  a  sort  of  fear  that 
children  may  pick  up  at  school  or  college  genuine 
initiative  or  independence  of  thought.  Give  these 


educators  their  way  and  they  will  in  time  have 
education  so  “standardized”  that  our  hoys  and  girls 
will  go  out  into  the  world  so  much  alike  iu  training 
and  “vision”  that  they  will  resemble  human  pack¬ 
ages  as  exactly  alike  as  sugar,  flour  or  prunes.  This 
thing  has  already  gone  so  far  that  those  of  us  who 
still  believe  that  the  district  school  may  be  made 
the  best  place  for  training  country  people  are  looked 
upon  as  lunatics  aud  back  numbers.  The  same  thiug 
is  appearing  in  the  large  so-called  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties.  Whenever  they  are  organized  from  the  top 
down  they  inevitably  gather  into  two  groups.  There 
is  a  small  cluster  of  shrewd  men  who  make  rules 
or  laws  Which  render  them  immune  to  removal  from 
office.  They  handle  the  money  and  the  business  in 
their  own  way.  Then  there  will  finally  be  a  large 
body  of  men  who  do  the  work,  produce  tlie  articles 
which  make  the  business,  yet  have  no  real  voice  in 
tne  operations.  They  cannot  change  the  rules  of 
the  organization  without  working  together  and 
standing  for  independent  criticism,  and  this  is  made 
impossible  by  the  world-old  idea  that  any  criticism 
is  rebellion,  any  change  in  method  sure  ruin.  That 
is  why  these  members  who  do  the  work,  put  up  the 
money  and  suffer  the  loss,  turn  like  tigers  upon 
those  who  tell  the  truth  and  point  out  ways  of  sal¬ 
vation  through  manhood  independence.  In  such  a 
form  of  co-operation  it  is  true  that  men  may  be 
equal,  but  they  are  not  free.  There  is  only  oue  way 
to  gain  both  equality  and  freedom.  This  is  do  it 
Hour  self.  The  longer  you  shrug  your  shoulders  aud 
decide  to  “let  George  do  it,”  the  harder  your  final 
struggle  will  be. 

THE  child  labor  amendment  seems  to  be  a  dead 
issue  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  this  year. 
The  New  York  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  referendum  next  Fall.  The  Republicans  in 
the  Assembly  decided  not  to  support  even  a  refer¬ 
endum,  and  there  the  ease  seems  to  stand.  The  New 
Jersey  Legislature  refused  to  ratify  or  eveu  call 
for  a  popular  vote.  The  outcome  of  this  legislation 
is  remarkable.  Congress  passed  the  amendment  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  and  now  the  country  turns 
around  and  rejects  it.  Iu  this  case  Congressional 
action  as  an  expression  of  popular  opinion  was  a 
farce.  We  warn  our  readers,  however,  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  not  ended.  Many  of  those  who  support  this 
amendment  are  the  most  persistent  characters  iu 
public  life.  Most  of  them  have  little  else  to  do. 
Backing  and  pushing  such  public  questions  is  their 
chief  business.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  change  the 
form  of  their  amendment — but  as  a  rule  wisdom 
cannot  keep  step  with  the  reformer! 

THE  school  situation  at  Albany  is  badly  mixed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  .Senate  passed  the  group 
of  hills  introduced  by  Senator  Cole.  It  was  intended 
to  jam  these  bills  through  at  once,  hut  a  big  protest 
from  country  people  evidently  forced  the  Assembly 
committee  to  give  a  hearing  on  March  12.  There 
was  not  time  fully  to  develop  the  opposition.  If 
these  bills  are  now  passed  we  think  they  will  be 
modified  in  some  ways.  It  is  probably  too  kite  now 
to  influence  the  Legislature  greatly.  There  seems  to 
he  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  school  question  in  some 
way,  but  if  these  bills  are  passed  without  giving  a 
fairer  chance  to  the  district  schools  it  may  be  that 
the  authorities  will  “get  rid  of  them”  about  as  they 
did  the  old  township  law.  The  fight  over  the  income 
tax  reduction  will  complicate  the  passage  of  most 
bills  which  call  for  large  appropriations.  This  school 
question  will  not  be  settled  until  our  country  people 
feel  that  the  integrity  of  the  rural  district  is  made 
sure. 


Brevities 

It  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  a  block  of  con¬ 
crete  and  cinders  has  been  made  which  will  take  a  nail 
much  like  wood. 

Red  clover  seed  is  high  this  year.  Many  of  us  will 
use  substitutes.  The  first  one  we  think  of  is  Alsike 
clover,  then  $weet  clover  and  Soy  beans.  A  trial  of 
some  of  these  substitutes  will  prove  a  good  thing  for 
many  farmers. 

The  latest  report  of  scientific  discovery  is  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  cases  of  intoxication  can  be  cured  or  reduced 
by  administering  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  gas  taken 
iu  large  quantities  is  poisonous  but  it  is  said  that  in 
small  doses  it  induces  the  intoxicated  person  to  throw 
off  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  more  rapidly  by  increasing 
respiration. 

A  New  Jersey  reader  asks  if  a  school  building  can 
be  sold  without  an  affirmation  vote  of  the  people: 
The  board  of  education  in  New  Jersey  has  the  right 
to  sell  a  school  building  which  has  become  unfit  for 
use,  without  the  people  taking  a  vote  on  the  question. 
The  building,  however,  must  he  sold  for  cash  to  the 
highest  bidder. 
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Dairymen  to  Meet 

N  important  meeting  of  t-lie  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen  will  be  held  at  the  Utica  Hotel,  in  the  city 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  March  21  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
Dairymen  generally  are  invited,  and  those  who 
represent  local  plants  or  organizations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  urged  to  he  present.  While  the  committee 
realizes  that  its  original  purpose  to  unify  the  whole 
industry  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  cannot  be 
at  this  time  under  present  conditions,  it  feels  that 
it  has  had  some  wholesome  influence  in  stabilizing 
conditions  and  markets,  and  its  present  hope  is 
further  to  promote  this  element  of  service  to  all 
dairymen.  It  is  yet  mindful  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  separate  -group  interests  are  a  menace  to  the 
best  interest  of  all  dairymen,  and  it  still  continues 
fo  foster  the  hope  of  an  ultimately  united  industry. 
All  dairymen  so  minded  will  he  welcome  on  March  21. 


Consideration  of  Dairy  Problems 

"Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 

When  first  we  practice  to  deceive !” 

OARD'S  DAIRYMAN  editorially  reproves  the 
management  of  the  League  pool  for  encourag¬ 
ing  New  England  dairymen  as  late  as  January  15, 
1925,  to  adopt  the  pool  plan,  which  the  officials  now 
admit  they  realized  a  year  ago  was  a  failure.  It 
tells  them  plainly  that  such  encouragement  of  other 
sections  to  repeat  their  costly  experience  does  not 
help  co-operation  or  the  development  of  the  League. 

The  same  editorial  reproves  the  League  man¬ 
agement  for  telling  its  members  through  the  official 
organ  that  the  pool  was  a  “high  spot”  in 
the  development  of  the  League.  It  asserts  that  “it 
would  he  better  for  the  members  of  the  League,  the 
officers  and  the  producers  of  fluid  milk  everywhere 
to  call  it  a  ‘low  spot’.”  If  the  League  had  during 
the  past  four  years  become  a  “real  merchandizing 
organization,”  there  would,  the  editorial  asserts,  be 
no  reason  to  change  its  method  of  operation  now. 

The  criticism  is  not  of  the  errors  or  inefficiency 
of  the  management  but  in  both  instances  for  the 
lack  of  sincerity  and  want  of  candor. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  has  uncovered  the  fatal  defect 
in  the  League  management.  Pretense,  insincerity 
and  intrigue  have  characterized  the  conduct 
of  the  management  to  the  despair  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  friends  of  the  organization,  to  mention 
but  a  few  particulars.  The  small  ring  of  head  officials 
under  the  domination  of  an  astute  boss  usurped  the 
authority  of  the  members,  changed  the  plan  and 
policy  of  their  organization,  and  under  the  pretense 
of  an  elective  system  devised  a  machinery  of  auto¬ 
cratic  government  for  their  own  comfort,  and  bene¬ 
fit,  in  actual  contempt  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  membership.  This  is  the  fundamental  defect 
of  the  organization.  It  puts  producers  who  should 
be  the  masters,  in  the  power  of  the  officials,  who 
should  be  the  servants.  It  is  the  mother  of  al*l  the 
lesser  intrigues  and  devices  that  have  divided  the 
membership  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  the 
League. 

The  official  organ  was  created  under  the  pretense 
of  furnishing  information  to  members.  It  has  not 
furnished  a  single  item  of  the  information  dairymen 
need  to  enable  them  to  act  intelligently  as  mem¬ 
bers.  Rather  it  has  confused  them,  and  obscured  the 
correct  information  they  lfad  a  right  to  expect  as  to 
finances,  business  and  policies.  The  official  organ 
is  the  most  effective  instrument  for  the  purposes  of 
the  official  i-ing  and  the  most  hurtful  for  the  xilti- 
mate  and  rightful  purposes  of  the  League  and  its 
membex*s.  It  afforded  ready  means  for  the  officials 
to  appear  to  make  a  fetish  of  the  League,  and  to 
screech  the  pretense  that  anyone,  who  differed  with 
them  in  matter  of  policy  did  so  as  an  enemy  of  the 
oi*ganization.  This  hypociasy  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  divisions  in  the  once  united  dairymen; 
the  staggering  cost  to  dairymen  of  a  group  wai*- 
fare.  The  test  of  leadership  is  no.t  in  the  divisions  and 
hatred  and  bitterness  developed  in  the  ranks,  nor  in 
the  “phantom”  enemies  ci-eated ;  but  in  the  bond 
of  unity,  good  will  and  fellowship  that  a  sincere 
and  capable  leadership  inspires. 

Another  instance  of  insincerity  and  delusion  was 
the  pretense  that  the  pool  was  paying  its  patrons 
less  than  non-pool  producers  received  because  the 
management  was  taking  care  of  all  the  surplus,  and 
fighting  for  a  great  principle  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  For  four  years  farmers  were  induced  to  take 
their  losses  by  the  official  assui*anee  that  the  pool 
was  pimgressing  from  one  "high  spot”  record  to 
anothei*,  and  would  later  make  up  the  losses.  When 
the  truth  was  told  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
League  had  adopted  a  complicated,  wasteful  and 


extravagant  system,  and  that  the  extra  cost  of  this 
system  w-as  substantially  the  difference  between  the 
pool  and  the  non-pool  prices.  The  official  organ 
did  not  furnish  this  information.  It  obscured  it  in 
misleading  discussions.  It  was  the  independent  pi’ess 
that  broxight  it  oixt  and  started  the  expense  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Except  for  the  imposition  in  the  imperial  central¬ 
ized  official  control,  the  alliance  with  the  Borden’s 
was  for  the  League  the  most  fatal  adventure.  That 
alliance  began  eai-ly  in  the  history  of  the  old 
League.  It  was  interrupted  for  a  time  during  the 
war,  but  took  a  new  hold  about  the  time  of  the 
ox-igin  of  the  pool,  and  has  now  resulted  in  a 
complete  sxxnrender  of  the  pool  members  in  bulk 
to  the  Borden  monopoly.  If  the  alliance  had  been 
open  at  the  start,  the  members  would  never  have 
permitted  it.  It  was  not  open  and  candid.  A  pre¬ 
tense  of  opposition  was  kept  up.  We  were  tearfully 
and ,  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  past  and  painful 
necessity  of  signing  for  the  sale  of  milk  on  the 
Borden’s  dotted  line.  We  were  told  that  a  definite 
League  policy  could  not  be  defined  until  the  wicked 
things  expected  of  the  Borden’s  were  known  to  the 
management.  It  is  all  changed  now.  The  lamb  and 
the  lion  lie  down  in  peace  together.  Tin  lamb  is 
inside  the  lion! 


A  Successful  Milk  Unit 

WE  have  received  a  printed  report  of  the  Fort 
Plain  Milk  Company,  Montgomery  Co.,  New 
Yoi-k,  which  deserves  commendation  for  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  accounting.  Every  month  of  the  year  the 
total  pounds  of  milk  for  the  months  is  reported 
and  the  price  stated.  Every  item  of  expense  is 
given  in  detail.  The  total  sales  for  the  month  are 
given  and  the  gain  ox*  loss  to  the  association  is 
stated.  No  expert  is  needed  to  explain  it.  Anyone 
who  can  read  can  understand  it. 

This  is  a  locally  owned  and  operated  co-operative 
larm  milk  plant.  Its  highest  volume  of  milk  during 
1924  was  3,240,412  lbs.  in  June.  Its  lowest  was 
1,492,002  in  December.  It  takes  no  fat  test,  but 
works  on  l  he  flat  milk  base.  The  avei'age  price 
for  the  year  was  .$2.30  per  100  lbs.,  which  would 
make  ai'ouud  $2  on  the  3  per  cent  basis,  com  pa  red 
with  $2,245  for  Sheffield’s  and  $1,705  for  the  pool. 
We  hope  to  give  more  details  of  the  management 
of  this  and  other  local  plants  in  the  future.  There 
have  been  locally-owned  and  locally-operated  points 
that  have  had  their  struggles  and  trials,  but  the 
hardships  have  been  mainly  due  to  difficulty  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  in  competition  with  one  another,  and 
other  supplies.  When  they  are  all  federated  to¬ 
gether  with  a  common  salesman,  to  relieve  them  of 
the  mai'keting  hazard,  the  local  operations  will  bo 
efficient  and  economic.  All  of  our  experience  deixion- 
strates  this.  The  extension  of  this  local-federated 
plan  is  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem. 


“Hudsonia”  Brand  of  Apples  and  Pears 

The  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange  at  Marlboro, 
N.  Y.,  is  an  example  of  a  successful  local  co¬ 
operative  farm  association.  It  was  oi*gauized  in 
1912  and  sold  F.  O.  B.  about  $30,000  worth  of  fruit 
that  year.  In  the  1924  season  its  F.  O.  B.  sales 
amounted  to  $270,705.44;  and  total  sales  run  up  to 
$420,107.85.  The  revenue  of  the  association  for  the 
past  year  was  $50,557.55 ;  total  expenses  $44,864.93 ; 
and  net  profit  $5,692.62.  The  total  assets  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  $57,053.10,  and  total  liabilities  ex¬ 
clusive  of  capital  stock  and  surplus  are  $11,361.00. 
The  capital  stock  is  $8,140;  and  the  surplus  $37,- 
651.10.  The  financial  report  is  a  model  of  farm  as¬ 
sociation  accounting.  Expenses  are  fully  itemized 
and  set  out  in  plain  figxii-es  so  that  eveiy  member 
has  full  information  of  income  and  outgo,  in  figures 
and  language  that  all  can  understand. 

TSie  association  is  working  towai'ds  a  better 
standardization  of  its  fruit,  and  larger  F.  o.  B. 
sales.  To  this  end  during  the  last  year,  it  has 
made  two  important  advances.  First  it  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  brand  name  to  be  adopted  for 
apples  and  pears.  Mrs.  8.  B.  Wygant  and  Mrs. 
.1.  R.  Clarke,  both  of  Milton,  won  the  prize  by  sxig- 
gesting  the  name  “Hudsonia.”  The  other  progres¬ 
sive  step  was  the  equipment  of  a  packing  house  fox- 
apples  and  pears.  Sales  were  made  under  this 
brand  name,  and  premiums  up  to  $2  a  barrel  were 
received  on  these  standardized  fruit. 

For  the  1924  season  prices  for  strawberries  and 
other  early  small  fruit  were  low,  but  later  on  pears, 
apples,  grapes  and  cherries  sold  for  good  prices,  and 
the  increasing  F.  O.  B.  sales  irtci-ease  the  returns 


Geoi-ge  Hildebrand  is  the  manager.  He  attributes 
the  sxxccess  of  1924  to  a  reduction  of  administration 
costs,  stoppage  of  leaks  and  rigid  economy  in  all 
expenditures.  Ceorge  is  right.  This  is  the  trinity 
that  will  wiix  in  co-opex-ation.  The  officers  are: 
J.  W.  Clarke,  president;  <’.  C.  DuMond,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  .T.  Hepworth,  treasui-er;  W.  P.  Gannany, 
secretary ;  directors,  James  Conway,  Philip  Wilklow, 
W.  S.  Betts. 


A  Local  Market  Averages  Up 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dairymen  here  sell  milk 
to  a  local  dealer  in  Amsterdam.  A  good  portion  of  it 
is  sold  in  the  city  at  retail.  For  a  part  of  the  year 
they  get  12  cents  a  quart  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  13  cents,  all  B  grade.  A  surplus  goes  to  New 
York,  and  at  flush  times  some  is  separated.  For  the 
year  1923,  we  got  an  average  of  $2.48  per  100  lbs.,  but 
for  1924  we  got  only  $2.19,  being  a  difference  of  29  cents. 
Did  the  concerns  that  ship  (o  New  York  pay  less  for 
1924  than  for  1923?  It  made  a  difference  of  $400  to 
me,  and  we  have  107  producers  here  who  are  affected 
and  would  like  to  know.  a.  r. 

We  are  unable  to  make  an  average  for  all  the  milk 
shipped  to  New  York,  but  the  Sheffield  Farms  pro¬ 
ducers  received  an  average  of  $2,533  for  1923,  and 
$2,245  for  1924,  or  28  cents  less  compared  to  your  29 
cents  less.  For  1923  the  pool  patrons  received  net 
cash  $2,023;  and  for  1924,  $1,705,  or  31.8  cents  less. 
An  allowance,  for  certificates  would  increase  the  pool 
average  but  it  would  increase  the  difference  to  34.3 
cents  'because  the  deductions  were  less  for  1924. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  dairymen  are  beginning  to 
look  for  accurate  information  affecting  their  business. 
The  more  they  will  study  the  possibilities  of  local  mar¬ 
kets  and  local  management  of  local  affairs  the  better 
they  will  like  the  returns. 


Wants  a  Clean  House 

I  sent  this  letter  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 
I  do  not  expect  they  will  print  it.  I  wish  you  would 
do  so  : 

T  am  a  reader  of  the  Dairymen' s  League  News,  and 
of  course  I  have  been  reading  your  ‘Dillon  Resolutions.’ 
I  am  also  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
most  of  the  other  form  papers.  I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  namely:  You  may  print  your  ‘Dillon  Resolu¬ 
tions’  until  the  ‘crack  of  doom,’  and  still  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  there  is  a  system  of  overpaid  in¬ 
efficiency  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  (so-called)  that 
might  be  likened  to  a  leech  sapping  at  the  vitals  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country. 

“Yours  for  a  clean  house.” 

MEM  HER  OP  THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reorganization  Desired 

I  see  by  the  Dairymen's  League  News  they  say  that 
more  League  farmers  have  spoken  out  as  Mr.  Dillon 
requested.  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  other  side  should 
all  speak  out,  Mr.  Dillon  would  not  have  room  enough 
in  his  paper  to  print  all  of  their  names  only  if  he 
should  give  his  whole  paper  for  that  purpose.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  quicker  the  League  is  reorganized  the 
better  it  will  be  for  farmers.  If  the  organization  Mr. 
Dillon  created  had  been  let  alone  farmers  would  have 
been  bettex-  served  and  co-opei-ation  would  have  been 
more  successful  than  it  has  been  since  he  led  it.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  done  more  to  help  the  farmers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  paper 
that  has  been  printed,  and  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
has  done  the  least.  w.  b.  v. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wants  no  Secrets 

“There’s  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should  be 
heard  but  they  whom  the  truth  wad  indict,”  says 
Robert  Burns.  I  endorse  your  stand  on  the  pool.  As 
I  see  it  you  are  trying  to  give  dairymen  the  facts  they 
should  have  and  are  entitled  to  have  from  their  own  pa¬ 
per.  .  It  utterly  fails  to  inform  us.  “Brag”  and  “blow- 
lmrd”  are  of  small  consequence  to  us  when  the  xnilk 
check  doesn’t  pay  feed  bills  and  help.  The  Dairymen's 
League  News  wants  us  to  compare  prices  now  with 
prices  15  to  25  years  ago.  We  are  doing  business  in 
1925,  and  must  compare  prices  with  the  other  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  same  period.  If  the  pool  is  sound  and  all 
right  we  are  glad  to  know  it.  If  it  fails  to  get  a 
return  for  our  milk  that  we  can  get  without  its  ser¬ 
vice  we  need  to  kno-w  it.  The  management  should  have 
no  secrets  from  us.  It  isn’t  strictly  their  personal 
property.  Whose  pool  is  it  anyway?  Have  the  man¬ 
agement  adopted  the  motto : 

“Yours  not  fo  reason  why, 

Yours  but  to  do  and  die.” 

Go  to  it,  your  feet  are  on  sound  earth.  No  man 
ever  made  true  friends  without  some  enemies.  The 
score  now  stands  about  10  to  1  in  your  favor,  li.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Sane  over  Mushroom  Growing 

I  was  interested  in  your  recent  paragraph  stating 
a  few  facts  on  the  mushroom  situation  at  Kennetfc 
Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  not  a  good  time  to  en¬ 
courage  new  entries  into  the  business.  I  do  not  think 
the  profits  can  remain  very  high  for  many  years  un¬ 
less  some  means  is  found  to  increase  consumption.  The 
greatest  expansion  in  the  Chester  County  district  is 
among  the  Italian  population.  The  growers  in  that 
urea  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  employing  Italian 
labor. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  bottle  spawn,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  produce  a  good  crop,  a  few  Italians  started  in 
a  small  manner — now  the  native,  old-stock  residents 
say  frankly  the  Italiaxxs  have  ruined  the  entii-e  valley 
from  Kennett  to  Avondale  as  a  choice  residential  sec¬ 
tion  with  mushroom  houses.  One  Chester  Countian  told 
me  they  own  property  in  that  section  in  mushroom 
growing  and  real  estate  up  close  fo  two  million  dollars. 
Several  Chester  County  residents  visited  here  recently, 
and  said  it  appears  as  though  several  mushroom  houses 
were  burned  recently  for  the  insurance.  I  hardly  credit 
(Continued  on  Page  527) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


My  Lord  and  I 

“I  worked  for  men,”  my  Lord  will  say, 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King’j 
Highway. 

“I  walked  with  the  beggar  along  the  road  ; 

I  kissed  the  bondsman  stung  by  the  goad, 

I  bora  my  half  of  the  porter’s  load.” 

“And  what  did  you?”  my  Lord  will  say, 
“As  you  traveled  along  the  King’s 
Highway?” 

“I  made  life  sweet,”  my  Lord  will  say, 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King's 
Highway. 

“I  smoothed  the  path  where  the  thorns 
annoy, 

I  gave  the  mother  back  her  boy, 

I  mended  the  children’s  broken  toy.” 

“And  what  did  you?”  my  Lord  will  say, 
As  I  traveled  along  the  King’s  Highway. 

“I  showed  men  God,”  my  Lord  wall  say, 
“As  I  traveled  along  the  King's  High¬ 
way, 

I  eased  the  sister’s  troubled  mind, 

I  helped  the  blighted  to  be  resigned, 

I  showed  the  sky  to  the  souls  grown 
blind.” 

“And  what  did  you?”  my  Lord  will,  say, 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King's 
Highway. 

— Robert  Davis  in  Outlook. 

❖ 

One  well-known  New  York  hotel  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  in  future  its  man¬ 
agement  will  not  make  reservations  for 
dances  or  other  festivities  given  by  school 
or  college  fraternities  or  sororities.  They 
assert  that  such  gatherings  have  been  the 
occasion  of  so  much  drunkenness,  dis¬ 
order,  noise  and  vandalism  that  they 
have  become  a  nuisance  to  other  guests 
in  the  hotel,  while  the  damage  done  to 
hotel  property  constitutes  a  serious  loss. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  one 
New  York  Assemblyman  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  into  the  New  York  Legislature 
providing  penalities  for  any  student  in 
the  public  schools  wdio  joins  one  of  these 
organizations.  The  public  conduct  of 
such  vicious  and  unmannerly  young  people 
is  not  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  the 
advantages  of  city  schools. 

* 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
the  “Carnation  rose.”  This  name  has 
been  given  to  the  new  Hybrid  Rugosa 
variety,  F.  J.  Grootendorst,  which  has 
trusses  of  crimson  flowers  which,  with 
their  crimpy  petals,  suggest  a  carnation. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  continues  late  in 
bloom.  This  is  a  very  attractive  rose, 
but  like  the  other  Rugosas,  is  not  suitable 
for  planting  in  a  rose  bed  with  Tea  and 
Remontant  varieties.  It  is  charming  as 
a  hedge  plant,  where  a  low  hedge  is  de¬ 
sired,  as  a  specimen  on  a  lawn,  or  edging 
a  shrubbery  border,  and  will  also  make 
a  fine  show  planted  as  a  mass  in  some 
exposed  situation. 

Fogs  au  gratin  will  form  a  heat  tv 
dish  for  a  meatless  meal,  and  will  be 
found  very  savory.  The  rule  calls  for 
six  hard-boiled  eggs,  four  tablespoons 
grated  cheese,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one-lialf  pint  milk,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  a  dash  of  red  pepper. 
Make  a  white  sauce  by  rubbing  the  but¬ 
ter  and  flour  together,  then  adding  the 
milk,  stir  till  boiling,  then  add  the  salt. 
Shell  the  eggs  and  cut  into  slices  cross¬ 
wise.  Put  in  a  shallow  baking  dish, 
pour  the  white  sauce  over  the  eggs, 
sprinkle  with  the  cheese,  give  a  dusting 
of  red  pepper,  then  brown  in  a  quick 

oven. 


diluted  with  a  little  warm  water  if  it 
seems  more  convenient. 

To  the  two  gallons  of  milk  allow  one 
junket  tablet,  these  may  be  bought  also 
at  the  drug  store.  Simply  dissolve  and 
stir  into  the  milk.  This  mixture  should 
be  about  70  degrees  by  a  dairy  thermom¬ 
eter,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  over 
night.  Stir  the  upper  part  of  milk  about 
every  15  minutes,  this  is  to  keep  the 
cream  stirred  in  only.  Do  not  stir  deeply 
as  it  interferes  with  the  “setting”  or 
thickening  of  the  product.  The  stirring 
need  not  take  place  after  about  an  hour 
or  two.  This  mixture  should  “set”  or 
thicken  in  about  two  hours,  more  or  less. 
When  it  is  thick  cover,  and  let  stand  over 
night,  keeping  the  temperature  as  near 
70  degrees  as  possible. 

In  the  morning  whey  will  appear  on 
the  surface ;  this  will  taste  a  little  sweet. 
The  product  should  stay  until  the  whey 
tastes  sour,  which  may  be  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  noon,  depending  upon  how 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2131.  Misses’  one- 
piece  beltless  dress, 
with  close  fitting 
sleeves,  round  collar, 
jabot  trimming  and 
slit  pockets.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  36- 
in.  material  or  3?i 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


2114.  Misses’  dress, 
consisting  of  jumper 
and  separate  guimpe 
Wiljhi  round  collar 
and  long  or  elbow 
length  sleeves.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years.. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  514  yds.  32- 
in.  material  for  the 
jumper  and  1%  yds. 
of  material  for  the 
guimpe.  Twenty 
cents. 


2042.  Girls’  dress, 
with  diagonal  side- 
front  closing ;  with 
or  without  collar 
and  cuffs  and  long 
sleeve  extensions. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  10 
years  requires  2% 
yds.  36-in.  material 
or  2  yds.  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


2170.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  having 
close  fitted  sleeves 
with  deep  flare  cuff, 
and  convertible  col¬ 
lar;  front  perfor¬ 
ated  for  trimming 
bands.  Sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.  Size 
18  years  requires 
3%  yds.  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


The  Free  Book^ 
'Standard"  Plumbing 
Fix  tures  for  the 
Home,”  will»howyou 
exactly  what  is  new¬ 
est  and  best  in  kitch¬ 
en  sinks  and  other 
modern  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures.  1 1  is  illustrated 
and  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  it. 

.. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Kitchen  Work  Made  Easier 

CONSIDER  how  much  time  is  spent  in  the 
kitchen!  How  important  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  family  is  the  work  you 
do  there! 

'Standard"  kitchen  sinks,  “yardstick  high,” 
provide  comfort  and  prevent  backstrain. 
Kitchen  work  will  be  easier  and  more  com¬ 
fortably  done.  Easy  to  keep  clean  and  the 
appearance  of  the  kitchen  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

Comfort, pride,  health— everything  essential 
to  better  standards  of  living,  require  this 
equipment  for  your  kitchen. 


Real  Pimiento  Cheese 

Manv  think  that  the  soft  cheese  mixed 
with  pimientos  is  the  ordinary  cottage 
cheese!  but  this  is  not  so.  The  real  com¬ 
mercial  product,  however,  may  be  made 
at  home,  and  it  might  incidentally  bring 
in  an  additional  income  to  the  farm 
woman.  For  just  borne  use  a  smaller 

amount  may  be  made. 

Two  gallons  of  milk  warm  and  fresh 
from  the  cows.  Strain  this  into  a  con¬ 
tainer,  and  to  it  add  one  cupful  of  thick 
sour  milk;  tins  is  what  is  called  a 
“starter.”  Buttermilk,  if  sour,  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  clabbered  milk.  Lse 
cheese  color  according  to  the  color  de¬ 
sired  •  one-half  teaspoon  will  make  this 
Sont  Suite  yellow,  :„d  half  that  w,U 
o-ive  it  a  rich  cream  color.  I  he  cheese 
Sr  can  be  bought  at  any  drug r  store^ 
Stir  tbe  color  in  thoroughly.  It  may  be 


early  it  was  started  the  night  previous, 
and  also  upon  the  maintaining  of  the 
temperature.  Make  ready  two  pieces  of 
cheesecloth,  or  even  flour  or  sugar  sacks 
may  be  used.  We  sewT  these  into  bags 
by  folding  diagonally  through  the  middle 
and  seaming  two  of  the  outer  edges  to¬ 
gether.  Dip  these  in  warm  water  and 
di.i  the  curd  into  these  bags  carefully, 
and  hang  them  up  to  drain,  let  drain 
until  the  next  morning. 

To  this  amount  of  curd  you  will  need 
about  1 tablespoons,  of  salt,  and  three 
or  four  ounces  of  pimientoes.  Grind  the 
pimientoes  through  food  chopper.  Mix 
both  salt  and  pimientoes  in.  This  cheese 
may  be  eaten  at  once  or  it  will  keep 
some  time.  Some  like  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  added.  rose  seel  ye- milder. 


Buy  Direct 
from  Factory 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 

Save  yi  to  yi  on  your 
22  etove,  range  or  furnace. 
— *  Take  advantage  of  the 
Up  biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years.  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  Is  the  year  to 

-  buy.  Send  lor  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  Ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  burn  Afire 
and  pipeless,  and  household  TUKUHVca 

foods.  Cash  oreasy  payments.  ®C€*r  ‘ 

0  days’  trial.  Moneyrback  ^  •- 
guarantee.  Quick, safe  delivery.  Up 

"30,000  pleased  customers. 

\Write  today 
\for  Your  FREE 
i  Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
ssw-ir  ™,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ja  Kaianvazos 

Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


illinium  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  iiiiiiiiiiis 

1  POWER  WASHER  \ 


E  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  = 

ZZ  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  = 
—  oiine  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  ot  — 
=  otherstyles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  = 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

sfnniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiniiiniiimnniiiin 


Carrot  Salmon  Loaf 

Do  you  have  this  recipe  for  carrot- 
salmon  loaf?  One  cup  flaked  salmon, 
two  cups  chopped  carrots,  one-half  cup 
chopped  peanuts,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  one  egg,  slightly  beaten,  milk  to 
moisten,  depending  upon  whether  dry  or 
moist  dish  is  desired.  Bake  in  a  loaf. 
May  be  served  with  white  sauce.  We 
like  it  “juicy”  without  the  sauce  I.  S.  d. 


The 


A  Modfrn  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargsine.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
<<f->  •  l  ««  bath  tnb,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
I  ndC  back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  fancets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

Send  for  j  m.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
Catalog  80  254  W.  34  St.  Be.7lh  andSih  Avao  H.Y.C. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Hairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post 
paid,  for  ill ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 


ers. 

order. 


Are  you  one  of  them  »  Please  send  remittance  with 

.  R.  W.  WIND  Babylon,  NT.  Y. 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  trom  MANUFACTURER 

Do  yourealizethat  you  can  equip  E|ectr‘® 
your  home  with  the  most  up-t(>  p!ete--Reaoy  lor  cue 
date  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  witn 
us.  To  illustrate 
this  splendid  living 
room  fixture  with  5 
lights  cannot  be 
equalled  for  $Jg50 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price  Ml 


$35.  Our  price 
Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
—chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  city 
•visit  our  beautiful  display  rooms ,  ’■ 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 
54  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


CHAPPED  HANDS 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  this  winter  to  try  Corona 
healing  ointment  for  chafing,  chaps,  chillblams 
and  frosted  feet.  Without  smarting,  blister  or 
scar  this  time-tested  remedy  soothes  soreness, 
draws  pain  and  quickly  heals  every  flesh  wound 
on  man  or  beast.  Wonderful  for  skin  troubles, 
piles,  ulcers,  boils,  corns,  bunions, 
etc.  Send  today  for  a  big  Corona 
Sample  only  10c,  postpaid. 

Full  size  at  drug  stores  or 
by  mail  55c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 
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Convenience 

"What  a  convenience 
running  water  is  in  the 
bath,  kitchen,  laundry 
and  barns;  what  labor 
it  saves  and  what  com¬ 
fort  it  brings!  Many 
folks  living  on  farms  do 
not  have  running  water 
in  their  homes  because 
they  think  it  is  expensive,  and  have 
never  investigated  the  cost.  Goulds 
Pumps  and  Water  Systems  have 
brought  comfort  and  convenience  to 
thousands  of  users,  and  in  many 
cases  have  actually  saved  them  money. 


AND  WATER 

SYSTEMS 


Send  for  our  free  booklet  K 
which  describes  our  complete  line 
of  electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems.  There  is  a 
Goulds  Water  System  for  every 
purse  and  for  every  purpose. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


An  All-Galvanized 
Water  Service 

You  can  have  plenty  of  water,  under  pressure,  for 
every  household  and  farm  need.  Hoosier  Watef 
Service  provides  a  dependable  water  service,  using 
any  power  and  suitable  for  any  well  or  cistern. 

The  all-galvanized  surface  of  pump  and  tank,  inside 
and  out,  provides  a  water  supply  as  pure  as  it  comes 
from  the  well 

Hoosier  installations  are  automatic  and  self-lubricat¬ 
ing,  requiring  scarcely  any  attention  to  provide  a 
water  service  superior  to  that  had  from  city  water 
mains. 

Our  Free  Book 

"How  to  Have  Running  Water”  may  help  you  ir> 
•solving  your  water  supply  problem.  Send  your  name 
and  address  today  This  book  is  free  and  places  you 
ainder  no  obligation 

FLINT  d  WALLING  MFG.CO. 

Dept,  V  KENDAIAVIILE,  1ND. 


From  the  Foothills  of  the 
Green  Mountains 

A  neighbor  has  just  brought,  me  a  big 
panful  of  sweet  apples.  Now  we  can 
have  baked  sweet  apples  with  johnny- 
cake  and  milk  for  supper  and  envy  no 
man.  And  before  I  forget  it  I’d  like  to 
give  the  recipe  for  a  sweet  apple  pie  that 
we  like  so  much.  Grate  three  raw  sweet 
apples.  Cream  one-half  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  tablespoon  of  butter,  add  one 
scant  teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg,  one 
tablespoon  of  dour,  and  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Mix  well  together,  add  the 
grated  apples  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
sweet  milk.  Blend  all  and  bake  as  for 
any  custard  pie  in  a  pastry-lined  plate. 
When  firm  cover  with  a  meringue  made 
from  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  brown 
delicately.  The  pie  has  a  flavor  all  its 
own. 

Mrs.  Underwood’s  letter,  “Pioneer’s 
Hard  Times,”  surely  gives  one  food  for 
thought.  A  neighbor  was  calling  Sunday 
afternoon  and  we  were  discussing  the 
times,  hard  and  otherwise.  I  remarked 
that  one  could  scarcely  care  properly  for 
one  of  the  old-time  families  of  from 
12  to  15  children  in  these  strenuous  days. 
He  immediately  disagreed  with  me,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  could  be  done,  and  easily  if 
done  in  the  same  way.  lie  told  of  his 
grandfather’s  thrashing  wheat  for  every 
tenth  bushel  to  obtain  the  year’s  supply 
of  flour  for  the  family,  of  the  spinning 
and  the  weaving,  the  hand-made  leather 
boots,  that  with  their  accompanying  tal¬ 
low  pot  for  waterproofing  would  outlast 
a  half  dozen  pairs  of  those  of  today,  with 
their  “synthetic”  soles.  And  yet  these 
tales  of  the  old  days  conjure  up  such 
visions  of  peace  and  plenty  that  one  longs 
to  try  them  out  again.  But,  dear  me ! 
I’m  afraid  that  taxes  and  gasoline  would 
sadly  disturb  the  “peace  and  plenty.” 

And  in  reading  articles  on  food  values 
in  our  up-to-date  magazines  one  begins 
to  wonder  how  grandmother  and  grand¬ 
father  ever  got  through  the  long  rigorous 
Winters  without  the  elusive  vitamines 
which  we  must  daily  provide  in  the  form 
of  “greenstuff.”  So,  when  cabbage  salad 
begins  to  pall,  and  the  price  of  head  let¬ 
tuce  and  green  cucumbers  and  oranges 
soars  away  over  our  heads  I  think  of 
great-grandfather  who  died  in  his  early 
infancy,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  years,  and  of  grandmother  who 
passed  away  but  recently  in  her  nineties, 
and  x’eflect  that  probably  neither  of  them 
never  even  heard  of  a  vitamine,  I  am 
cheered. 

Now  and  then  something  happens  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  still  living  in  the 
country.  But  a  short  time  ago  a  Canada 
lynx  visited  a  neighbor’s  henyard  and 
took  the  heads  from  six  of  her  choice 
turkeys.  This  is  a  hit  unusual,  but  the 
tracks  of  rabbit,  deer,  and  foxes  can  be 
seen  in  a  little  pine  grove  to  the  west  of 
the  house  at  any  time. 

In  one  of  the  recent  issues  someone 
asked  “Where  Are  the  Blackbirds?”  I 
would  like  to  ask,'  “Where  Are  All  the 
Birds?”  A  few  years  ago  they  flocked 
about  the  house  in  numbers  in  Winter. 
The  chickadees  had  no  fear  of  us  at  all 
and  a  pair  of  blue  jays  came  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  doorstone  for  a  handful  of 
corn.  Now  we  hear  an  occasional  chick¬ 
adee  away  in  the  pines,  and  a  few  spar¬ 
rows  come  to  the  hits  of  suet  we  hang 
about  for  them,  but  that  is  all. 

The  older  farmers  predict  more  Win¬ 
ter  than  we  have  yet  had  but  March 
snows  are  quick  to  go. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

55  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

.?r"£  ?!  “  f«w  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4-4^ 
'r«n  •'nameleil  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in  roll  rim 
Lavatory,  °ne  syphon  action  wash  down 
w,th  *>?reela>n  low  down  tank  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Cataloe  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crocke 

Rote)  05)  i  Hit  ware,  <  'ooiungware,  Glassware  el 
Uireet.  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 

K.  8H  A8E\  A;  CO,  Cortland.  Mai 


For  Cold  Wash  Days 

To  those  who  are  extremely  sensitive 
|  to  cold,  the  cold-weather  wash  day  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem.  “An  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  is  most 
applicable  on  wash  day,  and  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  are  of  great  value  as  preventives 
of  colds  and  chapped,  tender  hands. 

If  there  are  any  cracks  or  cuts  on  the 
hands,  apply  flexible  collodion  before  be- 
ginnine  the  wash.  This  may  he  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  drug  store  and  will  be  found 
of  year-round  value  in  the  medicine  cab- 
[  inet.  Keep  a  bottle  of  vinegar  in  the 
laundry  room  and  apply  some  to  the  wet 
hands  after  having  them  in  strong  soap¬ 
suds,  to  counteract  the  alkali.  Dilute 
the  vinegar  if  too  strong  for  the  skin. 
A  dash  of  talcum  on  the  hands  before 
hanging  the  clothes  also  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  chapping.  A  lemon  cold  cream  is 
especially  soothing  to  the  hands  after 
washing. 

If  obliged  to  stand  on  a  cold  cement 
floor  while  washing,  slip  an  old  thick 
catalog  into  the  open  stove  oven  for  a  i 
few  minutes,  stand  on  that  while  work¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  appreciate  its  warmth. 
Empty  the  clothespins  into  a  pan  and 
warm  in  the  oven  to  prevent  cold  fingers. 
Sort  and  straighten  clothes  in  the  house 
as  far  as  possible.  Pin  the  handkerchiefs 
to  a  heavy  tape  before  going  out,  and 
fasten  the  ends  of  this  tape  to  the  clothes¬ 
line,  if  yon  have  many  to  hang.  A  strip 
of  ticking  or  canvas  doubled  and  stitched 
is  excellent  for  this,  as  clothespins  may 
be  easily  used. 

Such  devices  may  seem  useles  to  those 
who  are  apparently  “cold  proof”  but  will 
be  of  good  help  to  the  less  favored  ones. 

MRS.  H.  B. 


10-Day  Tube  FREE 


Mother!  Be  sure  you  get 
Pepsodent  for  your  child’s  teeth 


DO  jmu  want  your 
child  to  have  pret¬ 
tier  teeth  now,  and  bet¬ 
ter  protection  from 
tooth  troubles  in  later 
life? 

Mail  the  coupon  then 
for  a  10-day  tube  of 
Pepsodent,  free.  See 
what  the  world’s  leading 
dentists  urge  mothers  to  use  as 
modern  science’s  latest  attainment 
in  tooth  care. 

*  *  * 

You  will  notice  a  film  on  your 
child’s  teeth.  That’s  a  frequent 
danger  sign  —  an  invitation  for 
tooth  troubles.  The  same  stub¬ 
born  film  that  you  can  feel  by  run¬ 
ning  your  tongue  across  your  own 
teeth.  You  must  combat  it.  Ordi¬ 
nary  dentifrices  don’t  fight  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Harsh,  gritty  sub¬ 


stances  are  injurious  to 
enamel. 

Film  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  tooth  health. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets 
into  crevices  and  stays. 
Germs  breed  in  it.  The 
acid  that  leads  to  early 
decay  forms.  Old  type 
methods  failed  to  com¬ 
bat  it.  Men  of  science  engaged 
themselves  in  discovering  an  effec¬ 
tive  combatant. 

Now  in  Pepsodent,  two  new 
combatants  are  embodied  —  com¬ 
batants  approved  by  highest  den¬ 
tal  authority.  It  curdles  the  film, 
then  gently  removes  it.  It  keeps 
the  teeth  whiter,  cleaner,  more 
sparkling.  It  is  the  modern  scien¬ 
tific  method  for  better  tooth  pro¬ 
tection.  Insist  upon  it.  Get  a  tube 
today.  Mail  the  coupon. 


r 


FREE  Mail  this  for 


10-Day  Tube  to 


rgpSQflgnt  i 

xcc.us.  I 


Send  to 

Name. . . . 


The  New -Day  Quality  Dentifrice 

THE  rErSODENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  655,  1104  S.  Wabash  Avc.„  | 

Chicago,  Ml.,  U.  S.  A. 

I 


Address . . . . . . 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


After  A  Bath 
With 

Cuticura  Soap 
Dust  With 

CuticuraT alcum 

Delicately  Medicated 
Of  Plcaaint  Fragrance 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIS  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  ia 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  ordera. 
Hn  ,gr«  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  I« 
tell,  ,11  about  wear  ins  and  our  wonder  J 
fully  low-prlcd,  e aal I y -operated I oeaaa 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  4IB.  Factory  St.  BOONVILLE,  N.V 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds 

Pain 

Toothache 

Neuritis 


Headache 

Neuralgia 

Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package  which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets — Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  i*  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mcnoaccticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Guarantees  Abundant 

t 

Heat  in  Coldest  Weather 


Note  newspaper  clipping  below: 


Mercury  Registers  56 
Degrees  Below  in  Maine 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  Jan.  19 — A 
temperature  of  56  degrees  below 
zero,  the  lowest  for  the  State  in 
the  present  cold  wave,  was  re¬ 
corded  here  at  7  o’clock  this 
morning.  It  is  believed  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  record  for  Maine. 

The  official  thermometer  at 
Gardiner,  Me.,  early  today  regis¬ 
tered  35  degrees  below  zero. 

At  Barre,  Yt.,  the  mercury 
sank  ito  36  degrees  below  zero. 


In  cold  New  England  and  New  York 
are  thousands  of  these  heaters 
giving  great  service  and  satisfaction 


PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


You  can  depend  upon  this  durable  Powerful  Furnace  because 
it  is  EXTRA  HEAVY  and  thoroughly  well  made— built  with 
93  years  of  experience.  Thousands  of  them  now  in  use  are 
doing  wonderful  work.  They  heat  the  whole  house,  evenly 
and  healthfully,  burn  wood  or  coal,  save  14  to  y2  usual  fuel 
expense  and  do  away  forever  with  the  dirt,  danger  and 
drudgery  of  stoves  throughout  the  house. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  “FOR  WINTER  COMFORT” 

It  pictures  and  describes  this  great  furnace,  which  is 
sold  and  installed  by  dependable  dealers  everywhere. 

NEW  LOWERED  PRICES  NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Since  1832  Makers  of  the  famous  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges 


200  SHEETS  AND 
ilOO  Envelopes 


POST  PAID 

FOR  YOUR 
PERSONAL 
Correspondence 

Your  NAME 
and  Address 


$ 


1 


Printed  FREE  on  Both  in  Engravers  Blue 
Iuk  from  Engravers  Old  English  Type  up 
to  four  lines  for  $1.00.  Neatly  Boxed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  grade  pure  -white  Bond  Paper  with  that 
CRACKLY  feel  and  finish  upon  which  you  will  en¬ 
joy  writing.  Makes  personal  stationery  you  will 
be  delighted  to  use.  An  Ideal  Gift  for  a  friend. 
Send  your  name  and  Address  plainly  written  and 
SI. 00  (if  west  of  Mississippi  River  or  outside  U.  S. 
$1.10).  Order  To-day. 

NATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Mfg.  Stationery  Dept.  WILLIAMSPORT.  PA. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


“  OFFICIAL” 
REMINGTON  KNIFE  INCLUDED 


We’ll  ahlD  DromDtly  this  popular  6-shot  .22  L.  R.  caliber  bolt  action  repeating  rifle.  After 
prepaid  hr  'o'rSS 

ooener  t0nM^DElJp  23^fi3  .l253.t2()  Scantier  Uq/ 2  SPC6'  ,32e^2t?Xcaflber 


(both  are 

LANGE 


can  opener,  screw  driver,  bottle  opener.  MODELS  23-B  v  on 
light,  strong,  and  deadly  accurate  middle-caliber  rifles)  ONLY  $20-50. 


light,  strong,  ana  aeaaiy  accurate  m  uui.-v-.iuo.  ....w,  w---—  a  1 1  ec  a  i  a  M  V 

&  CO.,  Quality  Gun  Specialists,  43-J  LEROY  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Send 

money^S* 


AFTER  TRIAL 

fei^JiiY  Razor 

I^nOR  return 


BLUE  STEEL 

WE  WANTYOUTO  SEE  AND  TRY  THIS  FINE  RAZOR 


A  TRIAL  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING.  Price  of  razor  uni  strop  rejlucea  to  845.  .^‘*r 

to  buy  razor  send  uz  $1.95.  If  yon  don’t  want  it  return  tons.  The  strop it  deriSI 

Dixie  razor..  You  could  not  buy  a  better  quality  razor  and  strop  for  $5.00.  Try  the  razor  then  decide 
for  yourself.  If  yon  buy  it.  strop  will  be  sent  without  farther  chart*.  ®“  c®up®"be,#w- 

DIXIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  UNION_CITY ,_GA. _ 

■  Send  razor  on  consignment  for  10  daysfree  tri  at  as  per  offer  abo\  e.  (9< ) 


Name.. 
P.  O... 


.State... - 


.R.  F. : 


Bread  and  Cheese  Savories 

Bread  and  cheese — with  or  without 
kisses — is  sueli  an  old  combination  that 
one  might  think  nothing  new  could  be 
said  on  the  subject ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
more  often  mentioned  than  actually  seen 
on  our  tables.  Certainly  anything  more 
appetizing,  nourishing  and  easily  pre¬ 
pared  than  the  following  dishes  would  he 
hard  to  find. 

Cheese  Muff. — Four  thick  slices  of 
bread,  buttered ;  pile  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  with  one  cup  of  cheese,  chopped 
or  grated,  between  the  layers  and  on  top 
pour  over  them  two  eggs  beaten  with  one 
pint  of  rich  milk.  Bake  half  an  hour. 

Cheese,  like  eggs,  should  be  cooked 
slowly,  never  with  a  sharp  heat.  A 
“tireless”  is  excellent.  If  the  cheese  is 
hard  and  dry,  put  it  through  the  food- 
chopper  ;  if  soft,  shave  it,  or  use  a  coarse 
grater.  Very  fresh  cheese  may  be  mashed 
with  a  fork.  Good  American  (Cheddar) 
cheese  is  suitable  for  all  these  dishes. 
If  lacking  in  richness  and  flavor,  it  is 
improved  by  seasoning  with  salt,  celery 
salt,  mustard,  paprika,  onion  juice,  or  a 
dash  of  cayenne  or  curry. 

Tomato  Rabbit. — I  lb.  chease,  chopped ; 
one  tablespoon  butter,  iy2  cups  rich  to¬ 
mato  sauce  or  one  can  of  condensed  soup, 
one  egg,  seasoning  to  taste,  six  slices  of 
hot  buttered  toast.  Melt  the  cheese  with 
the  butter  over  a  slow  fire ;  add  the  to¬ 
mato,  stirring  constantly,  then  the  beaten 
egg  and  seasonings ;  serve  on  toast. 

B.  B.  &  O. — One  cup  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter,  two  cups 
of  diced  graham  or  Boston  brown  bread, 
y2  to  %  cup  of  grated  cheese.  Cover 
and  bake  half  an  hour.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  way  of  using  cold  corn  muffins 
or  johnny  cake.  If  quite  stale,  more 
milk  will  be  needed.  Serve  hot. 

Toasted  Cheese. — Break  an  egg  into 
a  cup,  fill  half  full  with  cream  or  top 
milk,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
y2  cup  of  grated  cheese  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Spread  on  soda  crackers  and 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Here  are  two  good  ones  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunch-box : 

Cheese  Biscuit. — Two  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
y2  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoons  of 
shortening,  %  cup  of  grated  cheese,  2/3 
cup  of  milk — a  little  more  may  be  needed. 
Mix  lightly  and  bake  as  drop  biscuit. 

Individual  Cheese  Pie. — Line  a  patty¬ 
pan  with  a  six-inch  square  of  biscuit 
dough,  rolled  thin.  Into  this  slice  half  an 
apple ;  season  with  sugar  and  nutmeg ; 
add  one  tablespoon  of  chopped  cheese, 
then  the  rest  of  the  apple,  seasoned.  Fold 
over  the  corner  of  the  paste,  envelope 
fashion,  and  bake. 

Potato  and  cheese  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  bread  and  cheese  that  I  may  give  one 
or  two  samples : 

Potato  Cheese  Puffs. — One  pint  of  hot, 
creamy  mashed  potatoes,  seasoned  for  the 
table,  y2  cup  or  more  of  cheese,  grated 
or  rubbed  fine  with  a  fork.  Add  the 
stiffly-beaten  white  of  two  eggs,  and  bake 
in  greased  muffin  pans ;  or  omit  the  eggs, 
shape  in  flat  cakes  and  fry.  These  will 
help  out  a  scanty  meat  course. 

Corkers. — -Scrub  and  rinse  smooth¬ 
skinned  potatoes  and  remove  a  “core” 
from  each  with  an  apple-corer.  Fill  the 
central  cavity  with  soft  cheese,  seasoned 
to  suit,  and  plug  it  with  your  potato 
cork.  Bake  in  a  steady,  hot  oven.  A 
supper  dish  worthy  of  its  name! 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGKEN. 


Help  Wanted 

This  page  has  so  often  been  able  to 
supply  information  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  ask  about  recipes  for  several  things 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  satis¬ 
factorily. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  sauce  for 
puddings,  flapjacks,  etc.,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  made  with  molasses, 
cream  and  a  little  soda,  flavor  and  other 
ingredients  unknown. 

A  good  sour  cream  pie  without  raisins. 
How  is  it  made? 

An  old-fashioned  loaf  cake,  cream  col¬ 
ored  and  spicy  (I  do  not  believe  it  con¬ 
tained  any  yeast,  but  am  not  sure). 

A  good  dessert  with  chocolate  part  and 
light  part  which  are  served  together.  It 
was  baked,  fairly  sweet  and  thick  enough 
to  stand  easily.  What  tvas  it,  and  how 
was  it  made? 

Also,  how  is  gnocchi,  an  Italian  pre¬ 
paration  similar  to  noodles,  prepared? 

A  lady  with  whom  I  once  boarded  made 
some  delicious,  very  spicy  cookies  which 
she  called  “Pearl’s  ginger  creams.”  They 
were  dark,  like  molasses  ginger  cookies, 
but  much  spicier.  How  are  they  made? 
I  am  unable  to  locate  her. 

In  an  Omaha  hotel  I  ate  the  best  ever 
grapenut  pudding.  It  was  sweet,  simple 
in  flavor  and  delicious,  without  raisins 
or  fruit ;  not  exactly  creamy,  but  rather 
with  a  slight  whey,  but  not  much  of  that, 
either.  The  same  hotel  served  a  delicious 
grapenuts  pie. 

How  are  tamales,  or  “hot  tamales.” 
fresh  and  steaming,  such  as  one  buys  in 
Southern  cities,  made?  They  are  wrap¬ 
ped  in  eornhusks  and  do  not  contain  to¬ 
matoes,  I  believe. 

Can  someone  supply  a  recipe  for  a 
good  molasses  pie  which  uses  two  eggs  or 
less?  A  READER. 


OR.MORE  i 

—30%  MATERIAL ! 
—40%  LABOR ! 

Buy  Direct  —  saving  4 
big  profits!  Pocket  these 
savings  yourself.  Most  re¬ 
markable  money  -saving 
prices  ever  offered.  Factory 
cut—  no  waste.  Save  enough 
to  furnish  your  home. 

Note  these  three  bargains. 
Others  $380.00  up. 

Handsome  Cat-  FRFtr 
alog  in  Colors  1  *VE'L- 

Prices  Include  all  lumber,  mill- 
work,  roofing,  lath,  hardware, 
paints  ,  nails.  Plana  furnished 
FREE.  Freight  paid  East  of 
Mississippi  and  North  of 
Mason-Dixon  Line. 

Write  for  Catalog  now  f 

LI  BERTY 
HOMES  £2 

BAY  CIXV  —  MICH 

DEPT-2L_««fiSI 


Relief 
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Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Refief 


{a,__ 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

<5*  AND  75*  WCKA6ES  EVERYWHERE 


OGENUINEKID 

COMFORT  SLIPPER 


vRare  bargain  in  genv 
•line  black  vici-kid  with  flexible^ 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles 
and  smooth  in»i 
ner  soles.  Rubber! 
heels.  Si7es3-9;) 

Wide  Widths./ 

Order  No.  01273/ 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY  _ 

__  POSTAGE  if  money 

or  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PAM 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mentior  No.  01273, 
size  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 


Free  Catalogue 


of  wonderful  values  In  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 


ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H53 


102  Hopkins  Place 


Baltimore,  Md. 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a  - 

steFISH 
BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker 


_  BRA$> 

A  JTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


521 


You  must, 

have  this 


FREE 

money 

saving: 


You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Most  of  these  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogues  are  reserved  for  old 
friends,  but  we’re  holding  a  few 
for  new  acquaintances.  But  better 
send  for  yours  NOW,  to  make  sure. 

A  postal  brings  this  beautifully 
printed,  money-saving  book  from 
“The  House  of  Quick  Service.”  It’s 
jammed  full  of  astounding  offers— 
the  latest  New  York  Styles  in 
Women’s  Wearing  Apparel  of  all 
kinds,  all  passed  for  style  and 
tested  for  quality  by  our  Fashion 
Experts.  Also  Shoes  and  Hosiery 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children, 
Men’s  Work  Shirts,  Underwear,  etc. 

How  Do  You  Know  You  Are 
Paying  The  Lowest  Prices  Until 
You  Know  Our  Prices? 

In  our  catalogue  you  will  find 
Women’s  Silk  Trico  Suede  Dress — 
$3.98.  English  Broadcloth  dresses 
from  $2.98  up.  Misses’  All  Silk 
Crepe  de  Chine  $4.98.  Other 
-styles  as  low  as  $1.49.  Stylish 
dresses  for  Stout  Figures  from 
$2.49  up.  Newest  Spring  Coats  as 
low  as  $5.98.  Men’s  shoes  for 
work  and  dress,  from  $1.98  to  $4.98. 
Women’s  shoes  from  $1.49  to  $3.50. 

Before  Buying  Anything,  Consult 

The  Catalogue  of  The  People 

Who  Always  Give  The  Best 

Values  and  The  Best  Service. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you 
deal  here,  for  our  customers  must 
be  satisfied.  Thousands  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  can  vouch  for  that 
and  tell  you  what  “LOMBARD” 
prices  and  service  mean!  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed  fully — 

Lombard  Mail  Order  Co. 

Dept.  500  Baltimore,  Md. 

“Money’s  Worth  or  Money  Back” 

(Tear  Off  and  Mail  Now  ) 

Lombard  Mail  Order  Co. 

Dept.  500  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation, 
your  attractive  Money-Saving  Spring  and 
and  Summer  Catalogue  No.  170. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Town 


R.  F.  D _ Box _ State. 


JjUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Beautifully  printed  in  col 
o”1'8;  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin. 

samples,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Primer,  Beebe  PI. in.  VI- 


1  5fl  Pnvalnnoe  150  Noteheads.  printed,  $2,  postpaid. 

I  JU  CllVeiOpeS  Write  plainly.  Ralph  Hutchings.  W  jjlirid.  R. V. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  jnst  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J3S  Went  3#<h  St.,  New  York 


Suggested  Entertainments 

I  think  one  of  the  secrets  in  getting 
large  crowds  is  giving  value  each  time ; 
varied  entertainment  and  always  small 
admissions  and  fees,  unless  for  elaborate 
suppers.  Many  communities  adopted  the 
idea  a  few  years  ago  of  giving  suppers 
with  no  charges,  but  a  collection.  Of 
course  no  one  felt  like  giving  less  than  a 
quarter,  and  the  rest  did  better.  While  it 
helps  out  the  fund  wonderfully,  it  keeps 
lots  at  home.  So  all  in  all,  stick  to  small 
fees,  and  big  families  and  children  can 
enjoy  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  young 
couples.  Children  under  seven  should 
always  be  admitted  free  and  under  lt> 
half  or  two-third  price. 

One-act  plays,  using  but  three  or  four 
characters,  are  always  well  applauded 
and  take  time  for  only  those  taking  part. 
Here  is  the  outline  for  an  entertainment, 
the  wonders  of  which  exceed — wTell  wait 
and  see  it  worked  out.  The  advertising 
must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  your  most 
skilled  member  of  the  committee,  and  the 
only  inkling  the  public  should  get  is  that 
Prof.  So  and  So  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it.  Lots  depends  on  this  advertising  and 
mqstery.  Group  together  your  actors, 
and  with  a  couple  of  rehearsls  you  are 
ready  to  stage  the  act. 

Needed,  a  large  hall  with  a  raised 
platform.  Upon  this  platform  rests  a 
huge  machine,  constructed  from  boxes, 
etc.,  and  covered  with  dark  cambric.  A 
huge  crank  to  he  turned  by  the  professor 
is  connected  some  way  to  make  a  racket 
(the  music  of  a  cornsheller  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate).  This  machine  has  a  large 
top  and  is  intended  to  grind  over  people 
to  make  them  what  they  wish  to  be.  They 
enter  the  top  by  means  of  steps  or  step- 
ladder,  and  slowly  descend  as  the  grind¬ 
ing  goes  on  merely  stepping  down  a  step 
at  a  time  and  when  the  “process”  is  com¬ 
plete,  emerging  from  a  side  door  in  view 
of  the  audience,  or  at  the  rear  out  of 
sight.  Much  of  the  “make  over”  depends 
on  local  characteristics. 

To  give  a  few  ideas,  enter  a  very  dud- 
ish  young  man  with  latest  of  sport  tog¬ 
gery.  The  professor  grinds  a  short  time 
and  all  he  gets  is  socks,  tie,  etc.,  remark¬ 
ing,  “Nothing  left  hut  these.”  A  lady 
known  to  everyone,  locally,  for  growing 
beautiful  flowers,  goes  in  with  ordinary 
clothes,  and  comes  out  a  huge  bouquet 
(paper  flowers).  Along  comes  one 
dressed  up  as  a  sour  old  maid  trying  to 
appear  real  flapperish  and  the  professor 
grinds  and  grinds,  muttering,  “Old  and 
tough,”  and  out  comes  a  blushing  bride  ! 
A  very  fat  man  comes  through  a  well- 
proportioned  slim  fellow  and  vice  versa, 
the  tall  are  short,  short  are  tall,  etc., 
etc.,  and  if  you  can  procure  a  goat — turn 
some  jolly  good  fellow  into  one.  A  nerv¬ 
ous  industrious  woman  comes  out  a 
broom  and  dust  pan,  and  if  you  want  to 
carry  still  further  add  a  pig,  and  a  puppy 
or  anything  to  be  funny,  but  not  mean. 
There  needs  to  be  no  expense,  only  for 
the  covering  for  the  “machine,”  which  can 
afterwards  be  used  for  curtains  for  plays. 
The  professor  should  he  rigged  out  with 
an  outfit  to  make  him  appear  tall,  slim, 
and  learned.  The  other  necessaries  are 
the  clothing  to  accent  the  type  of  char¬ 
acter  people  “are”  and  wish  to  be,  the 
broom,  dust  pan,  bouquet,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  family  are  splen¬ 
did  and  you  only  need  to  repeat  the 
rhymes  to  get  ideas.  For  instance,  Jack 
Horner  needs  a  pie,  Jack  and  Jill  a  pail, 
and  if  each  have  a  piece,  song  or  dance, 
so  much  the  better.  Mother  Goose  may 
say  the  jingles  or  Old  King  Cole  from 
his  throne.  His  fiddlers  will  help  out 
the  musical  program  with  other  artists 
of  the  Goose  family. 

Electrical  toys  are  fine,  too ;  the  kind 
you  wind  to  make  go.  Perhaps  you  have 
a  very  spry  little  man  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  willing  to  wheel  his  plump  wife  on 
the  stage  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Wind  him 
and  away  they  go,  brisk  on  the  start, 
slowing  down  and  stopping.  All  move¬ 
ments  in  this  “show”  must  he  jerky  and 
mechanical.  Grace  would  spoil  the  effect. 
The  wife  in  the  wheelbarrow  would  nod 
and  smile.  There  would  be  “coon  jig¬ 
gers,”  “boxers,”  boy  playing  drum,  and 
so  on.  Look  over  catalog  for  ideas;  old 
colored  man  playing  fiddle,  the  tune 
would  start  briskly,  ending  in  discord, 
exactly  the  same  at  each  exhibition. 

Waxworks  every  one  knows  how  to  ar¬ 
range,  and  they  should  copy  people  of 
history,  fiction,  etc.  This  requires  con¬ 
siderable  work  and  costuming. 

Teas  are  interesting.  Pink  tea  calls 
for  tomato  soup  or  bouillon,  salmon, 
baked  beans  in  tomato  sauce,  beets, 
strawberry  ice  cream,  etc.,  jellies  and 
candies  help  out,  the  more  you  add  to 
the  menu  the  more  you  will  have  to 
charge.  Yellow-  tea  is  suitable  for 
Easter  and  includes  eggs,  of  course, 
squash,  pumpkin  pie,  oranges,  etc. 

Try  a  five-cent  social  just  for  fun — 
“Positively  nothing  over  five  cents,  but 
come  well  supplied.”  Menu,  cake  and 
cheese,  5c ;  pie,  5o ;  coffee,  5c ;  milk.  5c ; 
ice  cream  cones,  5c ;  fish  pond,  5c ;  for¬ 
tune,  5c;  5c  to  see  your  best  friend.  Here 
you  are  ushered  into  a  booth  only  to  see 
your  reflection  in  a  large  mirror,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  joke  is  on  you,  you  are  not  apt 
to  tell  the  secret. 

For  socials  try  a  “sample  social.” 
Each  lady  brings  a  sample  of  her  waist 
or  dress  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  purchase  the  envelopes  and 
match  the  samples,  and  the  couple  are 
partners  for  the  evening.  That  is  a 
pleasing  variation  from  the  box  and  neck¬ 
tie  socials.  patsy’s  wife. 


BUY  with  the  Future  in  Mind 


When  you  buy  an  automobile,  you  want  to  know  that  there  is  a  strong, 
reliable,  well-established  company  behind  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  confidence 
in  the  quality  of  parts  you  cannot  see  as  well  as  assurance  of  good 
service  as  long  as  you  own  the  car. 

When  you  buy  a  heater — for  a  steam,  hot  water,  vapor  or  warm  air 
system  this  point  is  of  even  greater  importance,  because  you  buy  a 
heater  to  serve  many  years. 

Behind  each  International  Boiler  or  Furnace  is  a  large  company  which 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  continue  its  service  by  a  steady  growth 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

This  is  one  good  reason  why  it  pays  to  choose  a  heater  that  bears 
the  nameplate,  “ International 


The  Economy  Boiler;  one  type  of 
International  Heater.  Named  "Economy” 
because  it  secures  the  utmost  value  from 
the  fuel  burned  and  utilizes  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  heat. 

If  interested  in  steam,  vapor  or  hot 
water  heating  send  for  free  catalog, 
International  Economy  Boilers.” 

Write  today. 


Would  you  like  to  know  more  about 
the  different  kinds  of  heating  systems 
steam,  hot  water  and  warm  air? 


Write  for  free  Booklet — "International 
Heaters”  which  gives  you  that  informa¬ 
tion  without  prejudice  in  favor  of  any 
one  kind  because  we  make  them  all. 
International  Boilers,  f  urnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters  map  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATING  COMPANY,  6-26  Monroe  Street,  UTICA,  N.  V 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Cleveland,  Detroit 
niefri-  Portland,  Oregon,  Lynch  Brothers 

San  Irancisco,  Cal.,  The  International  Sales  Corp. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Colcock  Furnace  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Richards  &  Conover  Hdwe.  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  The  Langley  Sales  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Elliott  Heating  Supply  Co. 

Western  Canada  :  Heating  Supplies,  Limited  Ware- 
house  and  Office,  902  Home  St.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

London,  Eng.,  International  Onepipe  Heater.  Ltd. 

11  Victoria  Street. 


buting 

Points: 


IIITERIM 


»»C.  V  a.  RAT.  #» 


STErtM  HOT  W/ITER-BOIPRS, 
W/IRM  4IR  FURHrtCES  OHEPIPE  HEATERS 


THE  1 
AMOUS 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smolst.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample 
SO  eta.  post  paid,  stamps  or  eoin;  S  for  91.26 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  i 
Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 


iii  i  uni  1 1  mi  ii  urn  mm  mum  iiimi  ii  ii  mini 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmi 


This  New  Wa^  To  Iroif 

— Cuts  Ironing  Time  In  Half 

Here  is  the  greatest  labor  saver  of  the  age— -the  Diamond 
Self-Heating  Iron.  Makes  ironing  delightfully  easy,  cool 
and  comfortable  In  every  home.  Actually  cuts  Ironing  time  in  half.  ' 

Ends  forever  hot  stove  drudgery  and  saves  count  less  steps.  You  can  do 
your  ironing  anywhere,  indoors  or  outdoors  with  wonderful  comfort. 

“  eats  Electricity  or  Gas  SreM* 

:nt  for  3  hour**  us*»  No  Na  luK.r  is  A  uiirnr  nnr 


1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No  attachments.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor 
Cords  to  bother  with.  Only  one  Iron  needed  for  all  ironing.  Always 
ready.  Gives  quick,  regulated  heat.  Absolutely  dependable.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

Try  It  In  Your  Home  30  Days  FREE 

Now,  once  and  for  all,  do  away  with  the  hardest  part  of  ironing  day.  Try 
this  Iron  30  days  I  REE.  See  for  yourself  how  easy  ironing  is  done  this  new 
wav-  Send  at  once  for  this  offer  and  folder  “A  New  Way  To  Iron”  telling 
aHabout  this  invention  and  how  It  works.  Write  now  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  Special  Low 
“rice  a  limited  introductory  offer  to  advertise.  Actquiclcly.  Send  name  and  address  today . 

^m^^Jtl^O^MLAIjJ^^^CL^^T^roni^tooet^kron^Oliio^^r 


AGENTS! 

Make  Big  Money 

”Cash-in”on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say:- 
’ Send  Agents  Free  Outfit 
Offer. ’*  JL^tee^Prejj1 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  21,  1925 


“B\  TTUC^s  iJu  Cows  Cii&rv 


Only  One  Tube:  Simplicity 


ONLY  one  tube  to  handle, 
only  one  tube  to  keep 
clean!  What  a  help  that  is 
in  doing  the  milking  and 
caring  for  the  milker!  Only 
one  tube  means  simplicity . 

And  more  than  that— one  tube 
means  a  saving  in  money: 
one  tube  costs  only  half  as 
much  as  two,  only  a  third  as 
much  as  three.  You  make  this 
saving  both  when  buying  a 
Burrell  Milker  and  when 
replacing  Burrell  tubes. 

With  the  Burrell  Milker  you 
have  only  one  tube  from  the 
cow  to  the  pail,  only  one  tube 


from  the  pail  to  the  pipe  line, 
and  only  one  pipe  from  the 
stanchion  to  the  vacuum  tank. 

The  simplicity  of  this  single¬ 
tube  system  is  one  reason 
why  the  Burrell  made  good 
with  dairymen  years  before 
most  other  milkers  now  on 
the  market  were  even”born.” 

Here  is  a  milking  machine 
which  has  been  practically 
perfect  for  15  years.  It  went 
through  its  period  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  development  be¬ 
tween  1860 and  1910.  Today 
you  buy  a  Burrell  and  know 
you  have  the  best  milker. 


Send  today  for  the  Burrell  Milker  catalog.  Please  address  D ep’t  20. 

D.H. BUrrell  &  Go. Inc.  Little  Falls, New  York 


Save  Money 

Buy  a  new 
Burrell  Cream 
Separator.  It  is 
a  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  sep¬ 
arators  of  the 
past  —  lighter 
and  simpler. 

In  it  you  will 
find  the  best 
engineering, 
we  believe, 
everdone  on  a 
cream  separator.  Long  have 
Burrell  Separators  been  known 
for  their  close  skimming,  and 
this  new  separator  is  equipped 
with  the  same  Burrell  Link 
Blades.  If  your  separator  is  a 
Burrell,  you  know  that 

St  SLtms  ihi  THifk  Chan 

For  easy  running,  easy  cleaning, 
and  lasting  satisfaction  this  new 
Burrell  wins  the  praise  of  all 
who  operate  it.  Four  sizes :  3  50, 
500, 750and  1000-pounds-per- 
hour  capacities — hand  or  power 
driven.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


TRADE  MARK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


MEDICATED  "W^VX 
TEAT  IDILATORS 


D 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz,,  SI. 00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Star  Curb  Clamps, 
and  assembled  Stalls  make 
installation  easy.  Send 
coupon  for  particulars  of 
features  that 
mean  much 
to  your  cows 
and  to  you. 


Hunt.  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  H-55,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen  :  I  have - cows  _ young  stock 

_ _  horse3.  Please  aend  me^floor  plans  and 

other  susrgrestions.  I  am  considering—  (remodd^ng) 

Send  free  plan  book  (jj®1) 


a  barn 
next_ 


Name 
Address . 


Shall  We  quit  the  farm 
or  carry  on  Read  the 
new  book 

£iVe  Stock  in  the  East 
...  by  Philip  R.Park 

1  -  /1(lV  It  is  thee  write 
$7$?!  for  your  copy 

cm 


tip# 


cm>Park.  CS>Po//ard  a> 

354-MEKTEL  AVE  BUFFALO  NY 


DANA’S  j  J.C.SMITH 

. . 1111 . 

T  A  "D  Tj'  T  C!  To  identify  all  live  stock. 
L/A.U  LyL/D  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  74  Main  St..  West  Leuanon,  N.  H. 


1)jpllouT0aittCl^an‘lTllUt  % 

■  Every  milk  producer  does,  but  mi 

^you  can’t  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  fine, 

I  mesh  screen  strainer. 

The  only  strainer  on  the  market 
I  guaranteed  to  strain  milk  absolutely  I 

■  clean — free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 

■  and  other  sediment — is  the 
Dr  Clark’s  ^r-  Clark  Purity  Strainer  A 

#  sterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly 

clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 
A  III  jf  removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment1* 

Milk  from  the  milk — something  no  other  strainer  can  pos- 

.  1  *  j  1  r\  sibly  do.  This  we  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

L  17  d  X  W  •  — is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  dairies  and 

milk  producing  companies,  including  Van  Camp’s, 
Sheffield  Farms,  Carnation,  Borden’s,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  etc. 
Made  in  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 

You  can  have  clean  milk  that  will  bring  top-notch 
prices  all  the  time  by  using  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
direct  for  literature  and  prices. 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
5lA  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof,  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fitting  Freshening  Cows 

I  wish  to  know  about  garget,  not  in¬ 
fectious  garget,  but  congestion  which  so 
often  follows  the  high  condition  with 
which  we  like  our  Guernsey  cows  to 
freshen.  We  start  fitting  them  for  their 
next  lactation  about  2  to  months  be¬ 
fore  they  are  due  only  cutting  down  for 
a  week  or  so  to  dry  them  up.  Sometimes 
we  run  into  badly  congested  udders  by 
freshening  time.  I‘f  they  do  not  have  a 
caked  udder  they  get  milk  fever.  We  are 
handling  the  latter  O.  K.  with  the  help 
of  the  local  veterinarian,  but  sometimes 
lose  the  production  of  which  the  cow  is 
capable  afterwards.  How  can  we  min- 
inize  our  caked  bags  and  still  put  some 
fat  on  them?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
relation  between  milk  fever  and  lack  of 
caked  udder  assuming  a  cow  of  450  lbs. 
fat  capacity  and  high  condition? 

New  Jersey.  A.  n.  p. 

Inflammed  uuders  can  be  avoided  by 
more  carefully  choosing  the  ingredients 
that  are  used  in  putting  flesh  on  dry 
cows.  I  refer  chiefly  to  a  combination 
of  hominy  meal,  oats,  bran,  and  linseed 
meal.  I  think  that  this  combination  puts 
on  a  quality  of  flesh  that  melts  easily, 
especially  if  this  is  fed  in  conjunction 
with  Alfalfa  hay  so  that  the  animals  can 
obtain  the  necessary  vitamines  and  the 
necessary  ash  and  mineral  matter  so  es¬ 
sential  in  carrying  them  through  the 
critical  parturition  period. 

Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the 
practices  of  experienced  herdsmen,  where¬ 
in  the  ration  of  cows  just  previous  to 
calving  time  is  restricted  to  laxative  feeds, 
thus  thinning  down  the  blood  and  cooling 
the  system,  and  continuing  this  practice 
until  the  inflammation  incident  to  calving 
disappears  or  is  avoided  entirely.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
relationship  between  inflamed  udders  and 
the  so-called  “milk  fever.”  For  the  cause 
of  milk  fever  >is  well  known,  viz.,  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  nitrogenous  material 
in  the  blood,  and  this  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  precautions  mentioned  above, 
namely,  reducing  the  energy  that  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  means  of  the  circulatory  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  blood  stream.  The  mere  fact 
that  only  cows  of  good  repute  or  high 
producers  ever  have  milk  fever  is  con¬ 
clusive  enough  to  determine  its  relation¬ 
ship  and  its  ramifications. 


Artichokes  for  Swine 

How  do  artichoke  compare  with  pota¬ 
toes  as  hog  feed?  I  understand  they  are 
very  hardy  and  on  good  irrigated  land 
will  produce  20  tons  to  the  acre.  But 
could  you  harvest  them  like  potatoes  and 
will  they  keep  in  a  cellar  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  like  potatoes?  If  they  would  I  should 
think  they  would  be  much  better  for  hog 
feed  than  potatoes  and  it  would  pay  ns 
to  grow  them  for  that.  j.  J.  G. 

While  artichokes  make  a  good  hog  feed, 
they  are  not  as  profitable  as  potatoes  to 
produce,  neither  will  they  compare  with 
potatoes  in  their  tonnage  yield  per  acre. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  harvest  than  potatoes  because  the 
roots  are  more  penetrating  and  the  tubers 
are  not  in  hills  as  potatoes. 

The  hogs,  of  course,  harvest  this  crop 
themselves  and  I  do  not  know  of  in¬ 
stances  where  they  have  been  gathered 
and  stored  for  subsequent  feeding.  Any 
responsible  seed  house  could  provide  tub¬ 
ers  for  planting.  A  conservative  plan 
would  result  from  an  attempt  to  grow  a 
small  area  of  this  crop  rather  than  to  go 
into  their  production  on  a  large  scale. 
New  crops  must  be  adapted  to  new  sec¬ 
tions  and  experience  is  about  the  best 
school  that  one  can  attend  in  venturing 
into  new  projects  of  this  character.  In 
too  many  instances  individuals  rely  upon 
a  new  crop  of  this  sort  to  bring  pros¬ 
perity  to  farm  activities,  forgetting  that 
even  though  artichokes  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance,  they  supply  only  one 
of  several  constituents  that  must  he  made 
available  if  pork  is  to  be  produced  profit¬ 
ably. 

Artichokes  by  themselves  would  not 
enable  one  to  fatten  hogs  profitably.  They 
must  be  supplemented  with  corn  and  ani¬ 
mal  protein  and  other  starch  contribut¬ 
ing  products  that  formulate  a  complete 
ration  for  swine.  Several  years  ago  we 
experimented  with  a  small  area  of  arti¬ 
chokes  and  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  choking  out  the  artichokes  when  we 
were  through  producing  them. 
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A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors  close  tight  and 
open  easily.  Convenient  door  front 
ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  No.  160 
Norwich  N.  Y. 


SSlffiS  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Concrete  Stave  Silos — 

Increase  farm  valuation,  borrowing 
power  and  require  no  upkeep.  First 
cost  last  cost.  Fitted  with  Red  Wood 
beveled  hinged  doors  which  never 
shrink  or  swell,  Marietta  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  positively  air  and 
moisture  proof.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Special  offers  to  ngenci.es  and 
clubs.  Write  for  particulars. 


MARIETTA  SILO  CO. 

M  AD  1  ETT  A  OHIO. 


DOGS 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  |p°f  |hl *°<p 

Females,  <83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y.’ 

Registered  Collie  Pups 

Sire— Alstead  Benning,  having  12  Champions  in 
pedigree.  Dam — Actors  Fanny,  a  female  that  pro¬ 
duces  winners.  There  is  two  Blue  Mule  females  in 
this  litter.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

O.  H.  Riley  Franklin,  Vermont 

COLI  IPS  JOHN  D.  SMITH 

VVbLItO  Walton  New  York 

F  or_Pnlir>n  Pune  Imported  stock.  Silver  gray,  $2o-$35. 

8ule  ruiiuiruph  w.  Janda  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Will  Sell  to  Good  Farm  Home  wTnf5la.e,«oi!uKd,-Sr 

even  sable  cheeks,  8k;  inos.  old,  for  $25.  A  fine  pal.J 

Mrs.  E.  K.  GAY  Boonton,  N.  J. 

MALE  SHEPARD 

2  yrs. ;  heels;  goes  alone.  S20— guaranteed. 

FRED  DUTTON  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’a. 

Ufhite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

**  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 

SACRIFICE  SAXjS 

One  male  German  Police  Pup,  $50.  Three  females,  $85 
each.  Whelped  June  29,  1224.  Pedigreed.  Real  Bargain. 

Glengae  Collie  Kennels  Boonton,  N.  J. 

|  GUERNSEYS  j 

GUERNSEYS 

90  Cows  and  Heifers  90 

We  are  now  offering  females  of 
all  ages,  calves  to  mature  cows, 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  have 
fine  conformation  and  the  best 
of  breeding,  either  being  impor¬ 
ted  or  by  “  May  Rose  ”  bulls 
out  of  imported  cows. 

Also  a  few  good  bull  calves. 

Write  or  Visit 

Osceola  Farms,  GORDON  HALL  Cranford,  N.J. 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station?  Breeders  of 
registered _  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern- 
sey  hull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass . 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  i Farm er 8  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bung  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
Bonabie  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
Uolden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  ^  OAIBT  FARMS,  a  «,  W  Phi|.„  r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 

.Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Registered  HEIFERS 

Fine  pedigrees.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Several  head  of  yonng  cows  and  heifers  offered  for 
™  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  \V  .  POST _  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey^ Bull 

able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Mixing  a  Ration 

I  am  sending  a  list  of  feeds  that  I  can 
get,  and  would  like  you  to  make  me  up 
a  balanced  ration  that  will  not  cost  much 
more  than  $45  a  ton  for  milk  cows,  and 
keep  them  looking  well.  ,,  ,  a.  f. 

(New  Jersey. 

Beet  pulp  at  the  price  quoted  would  be 
more  economical  than  cornmeal  and 
would  be  almost  as  valuable  for  heat 
and  energy.  My  suggestion  would  be  that 
you  utilize  the  following  mixture,  which 
will  carry  20  per  cent  of  protein  feed  and 
ought  to  cost  you  about  $45  a  ton  :  300 
lbs.  middlings,  250  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  hominy,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  used  a 
very  generous  amount  of  the  middlings 
and  the  gluten  feed,  for  these  two  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  most  economical  ones  to 
purchase  under  present  market  conditions. 

Give  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for,  each 
3%  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  produced  per 
day,  and  make  sure  that  the  animals  are 
supplied  with,  a  good  grade  of  roughage. 

I  mean  by  this,  clover,  Alfalfa  hay,  or 
clover  mixed  hay,  and  I  am  assuming 
that  you  have  either  silage  or  moistened 
beet  pulp  to  feed  for  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence.  If  by  chance  you  are  forced  to 
use  a  poor  grade  of  roughage  such  as 
Timothy  hay  or  poorly  cured  corn  fod¬ 
der,  increase  the  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  100  Tbs.  and  add  50  more  Tbs.  of 
oilmeal  to  your  mixture.  In  other  words, 
bring  your  feed  ration  up  to  24  per  cent 
protein  basis  instead  of  20  per  cent 
protein  basis  if  you  are  unable  to  supply 
a  leguminous  roughage.  f.  c.  m. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.55f57>$0.56 

Cheese  . 34  (fib,  ,38 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . .  /c . 45  .50 

Gathered . 35(3}  .40 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 48(®  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(5}  .40 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . 45(5}  .55 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . .  .02(5}  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 20(5}  .35 

Onions,  lb . 05 (5}  .08 

Lettuce,  head . 10(5}  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 04  (5}  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 20(5}  .25 


Not  one  buyer  in 
a  hundred  who 
sees  and  tries 
a  De  Laval  in 
comparison  with 
any  other,  ever 
fails  to  choose 
the  Oe  Laval. 


$6.60  to  $14.30 

Down 

Balance  in  15  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 
Trade  allowance  on 
old  cream  separators 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
63  to  64c;  half  blood,  60c;  three-eights 
blood  combing,  66  to  67c;  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  half  'blood  combing,  60  to  61.c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  67  to  68c;  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  64  to  65c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  65  to  66c ;  Texas,  scoured  basis, 
$1.45  to  $1.50 ;  Oregon,  eastern  clothing, 
$1.45. 


See  and  try  an  improved  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  any  other  cream 
separator  you  may  be  thinking  of  buying.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
gladly  arrange  a  demonstration  and  trial  for  you. 

If  you  then  choose  the  other  machine  you  will  know  what  you  are  doing* 
but  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  will  not,  and  you  will  know 
why  you  do  not. 

We  can  make  no  claims  of  De  Laval  superiority  which  seeing  and  trying 
the  machine  itself  will  not  more  than  substantiate. 

A  cream  separator  is  the  most  important  farm  equipment  investment  any 
cow"  owner  ever  makes.  You  can’t  afford  to  make  a  mistake,  or  at  least 
to  do  it  unknowingly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


k.  De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agricultui-e,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  c-arlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  near  by  shipments 
March  9,  1925,  according  to  .the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  High  bridge,  Flemington,  French - 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.60% 

No.  3  white  oats  . . . . 59% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.41% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.35 % 

Per  ton. 

Spring  bran  . $31.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  .82.40 

Standard  middlings  . 31.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  45.40 

White  hominy  .  44.90 

Gluten  feed  .  40.30 

Ground  oats  .  45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  43.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  47.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  45.15 


DELCRE0 

DOC  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 
Dept.T  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

k  ‘  . 


Authoritative  32-page  book,  “Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  Distemper  and  every 
other  known  dog  disease,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  correct  treatment. 

For  46  years  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
and  other  doflr  remedies  have  been  stan¬ 
dard  remedies  and  preventives  for  do* 
ailments.  Write  Dept.  14M. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc.,  129  W.  24  St.,  N.Y. 


i 
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CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 

10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 
yourself.  E0WARD  WALTER,  Box  6BR,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


100  CHESTER  WHITE.  Berkshire.  0. 1.C.  and  DUROC  PIGS 

0  wks.  old,  <85.50;  8  wks,  <80.  Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  pigs,  <87,50  each.  Pigs  are  taught  to  eat. 
This  adv.  appears  every  other  week. 

- - IK . . 


OAKS  DAIRY  JFAKJVf 


Wyalusing,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  a  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

I  llIPnnQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  M  jn(j  All  ages  for  sale 


ing 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son 


ages 

Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-Gilts 

Mature  Stock.  ^ 


Elmwood  Farms 


I\  O.  IJ02  16 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  Calves 

from  Register  of  Merit  stock.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  Price,  <850.  PUTNAM  FARM,  Forestville,  N.  Y 


ForSale  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  £  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CURTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  K ttl'a 

herd.  $40  and  $45  each.  GEO.  1.  fERRIS  S  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  For  Sate 

lioars  ready  for  service  and  Bred  gilts.  Good  hogs  at 
farmers  prices.  Karl  J.  Halliday,  North  Springfield,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  ©.  and  Chester  \Y  hlte  DI/~'  C 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  »TVjrO 

2~] 


HORSES 


FfirSfllp _ Rpff  8  months.  Enquire 

rUlOdlG  neg.  jersey  a.  HUITOCK  KurJingham,  N.Y. 


Papa,  said  the  small  son.  “w*hat  do 
they  mean  by  college-bred?  Is  it  different 
from  any  other  kind  of  bread?”  “My 
®on’  sal?  the  father,  “it  is  a  four-year’s 
loaf.  — Evansville  Crescent. 


For  Sile-Several Fine  Heifer  Calves 

and  one  hull  calf  from  registered  herd  under  State 
and  Federal  supervision,  priced  from  $50  to  <8100 
ahead.  Cornish  Farm  It.  F.  I>.  2  YV  hlppany,  N.  .1. 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  JIasterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FAHM8  Troy,  Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredited' 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
J,,?j?e,rvlsI0n>  t°r  <850  and  up,  write  us  and  we 
will  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 
Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Milliiiig  Sliorth.oms 

Uur  cow,  44  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
miik  record  for  tho  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  II, s.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walirrove  Herd  YY&Mhlnittonvflle,  N.  Y. 


practically  Pure  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calves.  $20 

*  each,  crated.  I  DO  F  WOOD  FA  It  US,  Wbhenater, 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

LOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


BlackGrandson  of  Dragon  per  chFro’n 

Prize  winner.  Registered.  Sound  and  broken  to 
V^?ss*  4  lne  Producer  from  all  class  of  mares, 
hold  for  no  fault.  11  years  old.  #200  if  sold  soon. 

k-  H.  Tl 'BBS  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

For  Sale-Pair  of  Registered  Percheron  Mares 

Five  years  old  this  Spring,  Color,  dappled  grey. 
I  hey  are  fine  individuals,  sound,  and  weigh  about 
3,100  in  working  condition.  Are  broken  to  all  har¬ 
ness.  Price,  <87  00.  Halcyon  Faring,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  7.  I 


Pure  Bred  Belgian  Hares 

Five  pedigreed  bucks.  8  mos.  old,  sired  by  a  regix- 
.  PIEDMONT  ”  buck,  out  of  a  prize-winning 
Class  A  doe.  Pedigrees  given.  Price,  <85  each. 

NORTH  RIDGE  RABB1TRY  Cooksburg,  N.Y. 


quality  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  D,“°‘hl0  FrB*h®n 


8.  J.  SHARPIES 


Spring. 
Centre  Sguare,  Pa. 
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—all  Kinds  for  Every  Purpose 

These  price-smashing  lumber  bargains  are  now  offered  for  quick  delivery  from 
the  great  Camp  Jackson  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  All  thoroughly  seasoned 

lumber  suitable  for  homes  and  every  building  purpose.  Splendid  condition  —  every  board 
carefully  taken  from  the  buildings  with  nails  drawn,  not  clipped  off. 

Order  direct  from  list  below  or  send  us  your  lumber  list  for  our  low  money  saving  estimate. 
Here’s  your  one  big  chance  to  save  half  on  your  lumber  needs. 

Here  are  Some  of  the  LOW  Prices! 

Prices  below  are  tor  lOOO  board  measure  feet  of  lumber  and  are  t.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


DROP  SIDING.  1  x  fi  in.  novelty  AA 

pattern.  Mixed  lengths . 

FLOORING.  Specially  selected,  1x3  Ins.,  1x4 
ins.,  and  1  x5  ins.  Mixed  lengths  AA 

up  to  16  ft . 

FLOORING.  Camp  run  grade.  Not  sorted.  1x3 
ins..  1  x  4  ins.  and  1  x  5  ins.  Cf  r  A  A 

Good  sound  stock . 

matched  SHEATHING.  Dressed  and  matched. 
Lengths  3  to  20  ft.  Suitable  lor  roof  boards, 
sub-floor,  concrete  forms.  $15  OO 


Size  1x4  ins. 
Size  1x6  ins. 


.$16.00 


SHEATHING.  Yellow  pine  boards.  Widths  4  ins., 
6  ins;,  8  ins.,  and  10  ins.  Lengths  4  to  16  ft. 
Surfaced  two  and  four  <  em 

sides . 

SHEATHING.  1x4  ins.,  square  edged  sheathing. 
Lengths  4  to  16  ft.  Suitable  for  roof  ^  «  e  AA 
boards,  fence  pickets,  crating, etc. .  $4SiwW 

wainscoting.  Ceiling— wainscoting  —  parti¬ 
tioning.  X  x4  ins.  Lengths  A «  f  A  A 

3  to  20  ft.  Mostly  clear  grade . 

BOXING  BOARDS.  Yellow  pine.  10  and  12  ins. 
wide.  Lengths  8  to  20  ft.  Surfaced  a<*a  aa 
2  or  4  sides . 


Thousands  oS  Other  BARGAINS! 

-jgrj  Closet  Outfit 
$ 


15 


Large  number  of 
low  type  closet 
_  outfits  with  white 
vitreous  earthenware  bowls.  Open 
front  seat.  White  porcelain  tank. 

Tank  Bargain 

450  Riveted  Steel  Tanks,  24  in. 
diameter,  5  ft.  high.  Capacity  1 20 

gallons.  Each . .  $25*00 

48  in.  diameter,  6  ft.  high. 

Each . $50.00 


Glazed  Sash 

60C 

Six  light  glazed  sash. 
Size  over  all.  34H  ins.  x 
34  lA  ins.  1  %  in.  thick. 
Good  condition.  No 
broken  lights.  100 
or  more,  each .... 

50  or  more,  each. 

12  or  more,  each. 

6  or  more,  each . 


60c 

.  .  65c 
.  .  70c 
.  .  75c 


Furnaces 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


Use  as  pipe  or 
pipeless  furnace. 

Splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Size  18  in. 
fire  pot.  Price  each. 

Other  sizes  up  _ _ 

diameter  firepot ,  priced  low. 

Pipe  Bargains 

Thousandsof  feetof  black  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Sizes  from  Yi  in.  to  12  in. 
Send  list  for  low  quick  sale  prices. 

CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 
BOX  1468,  COLUMBIA,  S.  CAR. 

sm  mm  ■■  mm 
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Harris  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  HE'  37 

Camp  Jackton  Branch,  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free,  and  postpaid,  complete  book  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  Building  Material  and  Supplies  on  sale  at  Camp  Jackson. 


Name.. . 

Address . 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  Elm  Street,  Quuict.  ML 


LESS  WORK 
MORE  PROFIT 

with  the 

Reliable  Drew  Line 


WATER 
BOWL 

If  you  have 
one  cow  or  one 
hundred — you 
must  want  to 
make  them 
give  as  much 
milk  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  Drew 
Detachable  Water  Bowl  in  the  cow’s 
stall  often  increases  the  milk  yield 
25  per  cent  or  more,  right  away!  It 
automatically  gives  the  cow  all  the 
water  she  wants  when  she  wants  it. 

A  FREEZE-UP  CAN’T  HARM 
THIS  BOWL 

No  miserable  driving  out  in  cold  to 
icy  tanks — no  fires  to  keep.  Every¬ 
thing  is  simple — durable— efficient. 
Built  on  scientific  principles.  Drew 
Bowls  actually  pay  for  themselves. 
Install  them  before  icy  weather 
causes  a  falling  off  in  the  milk  flow. 
THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY.  See  him  for  all  your 
barn  and  poultry  equipment.  Drew 
supplies  are  made  and  priced  for 
practical  men.  27  years  of  winning 
good-will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Write  for  catalog  R— free. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 
Fori  Atkimon,  Wi*.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I,  DREW 


FREE! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


New, 

L  o  w, 

_  Easy-Pay. 

Platt,  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean,  and 
guaranteed  Separator  for  the  least 
money,  return  at  our  expense  and  ev¬ 
ery  cent  received  promptly  refunded. 

Allowance  made  on  old  Separators  of 
any  make. 

Write  now  for  free  Catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


Lump  on  Hip 

I  have  a  valuable  tuberculin  tested 
Holstein  cow  with  a  large  swelling  on 
hip  front,  merging  imperceptibly  into 
surrounding  tissue.  Shows  some  stiff¬ 
ness  in  lifting  leg  over  obstructions,  other¬ 
wise  in  good  health  and  flesh.  Giving  at 
present  10  quarts  of  milk.  First  noticed 
about  10  months  ago,  growing  slowly, 
appears  to  be  rather  hard  under  pressure. 
Fresh  last  April,  has  not  been  bred  since. 
Am  unaware  of  any  injury.  c.  H.  B. 

If  the  cow  has  not  been  tested  with 
tuberculin  since  the  lump  was  first  no¬ 
ticed  the  test  should  be  repeated  at  once. 
In  retesting  a  cow  it  is  best  to  combine 
any  two  of  the  three  standard  methods 
of  applying  tuberculin.  The  three  meth¬ 
ods  are :  1.  Subcutaneous  or  thermal  test, 
in  which  the  tuberculin  is  injected  under 
the  skin ;  2.  Intradermic  test,  in  which 
the  tuberculin  (special)  is  injected  into 
the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold  at  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and,  3.  Ophthalmic  test,  in 
which  a  disc  of  special  tuberculin  is 
placed  under  the  eyelid  (upper). 

The  first  test  causes  a  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture  which  increases  gradually  and  as 
gradually  subsides,  if  the  cow  is  affected 
with  the  disease,  the  temperature  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  starting  8  or  10 
hours  after  injection  of  tuberculin.  A 
reaction  to  the  intradermic  test  consists 
in  a  swelling  at  the  site  of  injection  which 
persists  until  the  seventy-second  hour,  or 
even  longer,  after  the  injection  of  'tuber¬ 
culin.  In  the  opthtlialmie  test  there  is  a 
heavy  discharge  of  mucopurulent  fluid 
from  the  eye  in  which  the  disc  was  placed, 
if  the  cow  is  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
The  effects  of  such  tests  can  only  be  cor¬ 
rectly  and  safely  interpreted  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  veterinarian. 

If  the  cow  does  not  react  to  the  test 
it  may  be  that  the  swelling  on  the  point 
of  the  hip,  which  we  take  to  be  the  part 
affected,  may  have  been  caused  by  a  part 
of  the  point  or  tuberosity  of  the  illium 
of  the  pelvis  having  been  knocked  off 
when  the  cow  was  passing  through  a 
narrow  door,  or  by  a  kick,  or  hard  fall 
on  ice  or  a  concrete  floor.  When  that  is  the 
case  one  sometimes  has  to  cut  down  upon 
and  remove  the  fractured  piece  of  bone,  it 
having  become  perfectly  separated  from 
the  sound  bone  so  fhfit  it  is  no  longer 
fed  with  blood  and  so  starts  decaying. 
Pus  usually  forms  when  that  condition 
is  present  and  the  part  is  hot,  sore  and 
soft  when  handled. 

If  no  such  condition  exists  it  is  prob- 
ble  that  the  swelling  is  a  cancerous  tumor, 
known  as  a  carcinoma,  and  practically 
incurable.  Such  a  growth,  however, 
usually  forms  in  the  muscle  of  the  thigh  . 
or  nearby  part  and  not  directly  over  the 
point  of  the  hip,  or  a  joint.  When  cut 
out  it  tends  to  return  worse  than  ever 
and  accompanied  by  many  more  metas¬ 
tatic  tumors,  both  external  and  internal. 
That  soon  necessitates  destruction  of  the 
affected  animal.  Until  you  can  have  an 
examination  made  by  an  expert  saturate 
the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  each 
other  day.  A-  s>  A> 


Ears  of  Police  Dog 

Are  police  pup’s  ears  supposed  to  stand 
up  at  the  age  of  four  months,  or  when 
will  they?  Does  a  dog  have  second  teeth 
if  some  are  broken  off?  How  much  does 
it  cost  to  register  puppies  at  the  New 
York  Kennel  Club?  MBS.  w.  H. 

Most  strong  healthy  puppies  have  their 
ears  up  at  three  to  four  months,  but  they 
often  stand  after  having  not  done  so  as 
late  as  eight  months.  Some  never  stand, 
and  this  is  often  inherited  from  a  soft- 
eared  mother.  If  a  pup  is  from  parents 
that  have  good  ears  and  all  the  litter 
have  but  the  one  pup,  the  chances  are 
they  will  stand  without  doubt  sometime. 

Pups  have  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  puppy 
teeth  and  the  regular  permanent  set.  The 
teeth  will  not  grow  again  if  broken  after 
they  have  their  permanent  set  any  more 
than  in  a  person. 

It  costs  $2  to  register  a  dog  in  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  for  which  one 
receives  a  registered  number  and  name 
absolutely  protecting  them  which  can 
never  be  used  for  any  dog  but  the  one 
registered.  In  order  to  register  one  must 
have  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  sire 
and  of  the  dam  of  the  dog  he  seeks  to 
register.  N.  E. 


GLECKNER 

GUARANTEED  1000  “THOUSAN”  1000 

HARNESS 


New  York  &  Pa. 


ARE  SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Best  Way  To  Buy  Anything — es¬ 
pecially  Harness,  is  to  go  to  a  Dealer 
who  stocks  it,  see  it,  feel  it,  examine  it 
carefully.  Then  if  the  price  is  right, 
buy  it,  take  it  home  and  start  using  it. 

That’s  why  GLECKNER  1000  “Thou- 
san”  1000  Harness  are  sold  through 
dealers. 


COSTS 

LESS 


WEARS 

BEST 


GLECKNER  DEALER  SIGN 

You  can  go  to  the  GLECKNER  Dealer 
In  your  vicinity,  ask  to  see  a  1000 
“Thousan”  1000  Harness,  test  the 
leather,  try  out  the  famous  GLECK¬ 
NER  adjustments  and  fit  it  on  your 
horses. 

You  will  see  attached  to  the  Harness 
the  distinctive  red  Guarantee  Tag, 
which  protects  purchasers  of  GLECK¬ 
NER  Harness  against  defects  in  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship. 

After  you  purchase  a  1000  “Thousan” 
1000  Harness,  the  GLECKNER  Dealer 
Is  your  “service  station.”  He  is  always 
ready  to  help  you  and  will  gladly  show 
you  what  GLECKNER  service  means. 
No  red  tape.  No  letters  for  you  to 
write. 

WRITE  FOR  “OUTFITTING  THE  HORSE” 
IT’S  FREE 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  AND  SONS  CO. 
CANTON.  PA. 

46  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


HARDER 
SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
ofoureasy-paymtnt  i  lan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskiil,  N.Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minfeler 

—  -  —  ■  -  ■■  -  ■  1  1,1  _  .1 


Starting  Alfalfa 

I  am  shipping  milk  from  mostly  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  feeding  fairly  good  clover  hay 
all  they  will  eat  and,  a  ready-mixed  dairy 
ration  containing  nearly  all  kinds  of 
grain,  20  per  cent  protein,  5  per  cent 
fat.  I  feed  to  each  cow  twice  daily  from 
5  to  7  quarts  each  feed.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  I  can  increase  milk  flow?  I  think 
they  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should. 
I  have  no  silage.  How  can  I  get  a  start 
in  Alfalfa?  I  have  a  field  in  wheat  at 
present  that  I  would  like  to  have  in  Al¬ 
falfa.  It  was  in  oats  the  past  season, 
fair  crop.  After  taking  oats  oft',  it  was 
covered  with  barnyard  manure  plowed 
under,  then  harrowed  with  disk ;  1,500 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone  to  acre  applied 
harrowed  in,  then  dialled  in  wheat  in 
Fall,  With  eight  quarts  of  Timothy  to 
acre.  It  is  northeast  ground  slightly 
rolling.  Could  I  apply  Alfalfa  seed  on 
this  ground  the  coming  Spring,  and  have 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  start.  If  so 
when  should  it  be  put  on  and  how?  About 
how  much  should  be  used  for  eaeh  acre. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  R.  M. 

You  could  not  obtain  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  Alfalfa  by  broadcasting  seed 
on  the  area  described,  as  a  catch  crop 
during  the  early  Spring.  Perhaps  the 
most  essential  step  in  establishing  a  field 
of  Alfalfa  rests  upon  careful  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  working  it  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  annoyance  of  weeds  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  foul  grasses  that  will  smother 
the  tender  Alfalfa  plants. 

Alfalfa,  unlike  clover,  cannot  be  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  Spring.  Especially  is  this 
suggestion  made  because  fields  that  have 
been  literally  covered  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  are  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  actually,  weeds  are  the  most 
persistent  enemy  that  Alfalfa  plants  en¬ 
counter. 

In  your  section  of  the  country,  the  com¬ 
mon  procedure  for  growing  Alfalfa  is  to 
grow  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  in  the  early 
Spring,  plow  this  area  as  soon  as  the 
oats  and  peas  are  harvested,  Summer  fal¬ 
low  this  ground  until  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  then  seed  the  Alfalfa  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop  after  the  soil  has  been 
carefully  pulverized  and  freed  from 
lumps  and  weeds. 

Another  practice  is  to  sow  the  Alfalfa 
seed  with  the  oats  during  the  early 
Spring.  The  oats  serve  as  a  nurse  crop 
or  a  protecting  crop  for  the  Alfalfa  and 
the  plants  attain  a  sufficient  growth  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather  sets  in,  so  that  they  can 
go  through  this  trying  season  without 
scalding  or  burning  out.  In  a  few  in- 
stances,  the  Alfalfa  seed  is  sown  with 
Spring  wheat  or  barley.  Inasmuch  as  the 
area  in  question  is  now  seeded  with  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan 
that  will  enable  you  to  get  this  field  into 
Alfalfa  before  the  wheat  crop  is  harvest¬ 
ed.  In  that  event,  I  should  plow  the 
ground  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  work 
it  over  several  times  every  few  weeks, 
anl  then  seed  the  Alfalfa  about  August 
15.  The  late  Prof.  Vorhees  went  so  far 
as  to  state  that  under  certain  conditions, 
those  that  prevailed  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  desirable  time  to 
seed  Alfalfa  was  on  August  15  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

If  Alfalfa  is  seeded  at  approximately 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  assured  an 
abundance  of  moisture  to  germinate 
promptly,  for  the  ground  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  during  the  Summer 
months,  the  weed  growth  has  been  choked 
and  the  Alfalfa  plants  will  attain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  height  before  cold  weather  so  that 
they  can  go  through  the  first  Winter 
without  getting  cold  feet. 

As  you  no  doubt  realize,  Alfalfa  should 
be  seeded  on  a  productive  area  of  land, 
one  that  will  grow  satisfactorily  a  crop 
of  com  or  potatoes,  an  area  that  is  na¬ 
turally  well  drained  and  not  subject  io 
puddling  in  the  early  Spring  or  to  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  of  surface  waters  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  Even  though  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  legume  and  its  roots,  when 
properly  inoculated,  have  an  ability  of 
gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  ob¬ 
taining  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from 
the  soil,  it  does  not  hold  that  Alfalfa 
should  be  seeded  on  a  poor  soil  in  order 
that  it  might  demonstrate  its  nitrogen 
gathering  qualities,  as  well  as  its  ability 


to  obtain  the  other  elements  from  the  soil 
itself. 

If  Alfalfa  is  sown  in  the  Spring,  with 
oats  or  barley  or  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop, 
it  cannot  be  harvested  or  should  not  be 
pastured  the  first  year.  It  should  at¬ 
tain  at  least  12  to  14  inches  of  growth 
before  Winter  sets  in,  as  this  covering 
will  serve  as  a  protection  for  Winter 
conditions. 

There  are  three  other  items  that  should 
be  given  consideration  in  an  attempt  to 
grow  Alfalfa.  Only  seed  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  should  be  selected,  and  for  your  sec¬ 
tion,  Kansas  or  Utah  grown  seed  will  be 
most  desirable.  This  should  be  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  25  lbs.  per  acre  if  dis¬ 
tributed  with  a  nurse  crop,  and  preferably 
drilled  rather'  than  broadcast  into  the 
soil.  In  addition  have  the  land  in  a  good 
state  of  fertility  and  in  good  mechanical 
condition.  It  must  be  neutral  as  far  as 


acidity  is  concerned.  An  abundance  of 
lime  is  in  reality  an  insurance  policy  for 
a  profitable  crop  of  Alfalfa.  The  reason 
for  this  is  simple.  The  nitrifying  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  Alfalfa  plant  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  an  acid  soil.  Unless  they  func¬ 
tion,  nitrogen  Cannot  be  gathered  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  without  nitrogen, 
the  plants  themselves  will  manifest  a  yel¬ 
low  color  and  will  not  display  that  vi¬ 
tality  essential  for  a  good  stand  and  a 
satisfactory  crop. 

All  soil,  even  though  it  may  be  ferti¬ 
lized,  is  not  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
Alfalfa  unless  steps  have  been  taken  to 
introduce  the  organisms  that  make  this 
nitrogen  gathering  process  possible.  So 
modern  practices  involve  the  inoculation 
of  either  the  seed  before  it  is  sown  or 
with  the  soil  obtained  from  an  area  that 
has  produced  Alfalfa  abundantly.  If  in¬ 
oculated  soil  is  selected,  then  two  •  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  soil  should  be 
sprinkled  over  each  acre  sown,  on  a 
cloudy  fiay,  and  either  worked  through 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  If  the  soil  is  left  to  the 
elements  and  is  penetrated  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  hot  sun,  the  life  of  the  bac¬ 


teria  that  is  introduced  is  destroyed. 

Answering  your  feeding  problem,  let 
me  say  that  a  20  per  cent  feeding  ration 
is  not  enough  to  feed  a  cow  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  as  10  or  12.  quarts  of  milk 
per  day.  I  should  select  a  ration  that 
carries  as  much  as  24  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  If  I  selected  a  mixed  food  and 
this  analyzed  only  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  then  I  should  add  enough  linseed 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  gluten  meal 
blend  so  as  to  raise  the  protein  to  a  24 
per  cent  basis.  You  do  not  say  whether 
you  are  using  a  shovel  mixture  but  if 
you  will  let  us  know  the  products  you 
have  that  are  homegrown  and  the  prices 
of  the  products  that  are  available,  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  compound  for 
you  a  homegrown  ration  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  production  of  milk. 

Remember  that  a  good  roughage  is 
quit  as  essential  as  a  well  balanced  grain 
ration  and  that  the  dairyman  who  does 
not  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  or  some 
legume  of  this  character  must  necessarily 
spend  a  great  deal  more  money  for  con¬ 
centrates  and  feed  more  of  this  products 
than  the  farmer  who  is  far-sighted  enough 
to  use  a  quality  roughage.  F.  C.  M. 


No  loner 
Tubess 

No  Claws 


Grade  A  Milk  At  Less  Cost 
Than  Dirty  Milk 

Earn  the  high  premiums  paid  for  “Grade  A”  milk.  Yet  make  your  milk  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  high  count,  “smelly”  milk  that  is  barred  from  most  city  markets, 
Swiss  Cheese  Factories,  and  every  other  place  where  pure,  clean  milk  is  demanded.  You 
can  do  it  with  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker.  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  it. 

Only  4  Pieces  of  Rubber  to  W ash  TheSurging  ActionMilks  Better 


We  can  guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Surge  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  wash  that  any  man  can  keep  it  clean 
without  wasting  all  the  time  he  has  saved  by  machine 
milking. 

There  are  no  long  milk  tubes  to  breed  bacteria.  Just 
the  four  teat  cup  inflations  to  wash.  No  cj^ws  to 
cause  trouble.  Just  the  simple  pail  and  lid. 

The  Surge  can  be  taken  all  apart — washed  c/lsan— 
and  put  away  in  less  time  than  you  would  spend  get¬ 
ting  any  other  milker  ready  for  washing. 


See  it  “Surge”  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks  cleaner 
and  quicker — milks  cows  no  other  machine  can  milk. 
It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect  condition — 
always.  The  surging  action  does  it. 

Many  breeders  who  never  before  allowed  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  on  their  cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the 
Surge.  We  can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did  to  them 
that  this  wonderful  method  has  positively  revolution¬ 
ized  machine  milking.  Don’t  buy  any  milker  until  you 
see  what  a  wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


If  you  want  more  profit  from  your  cows 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


If  you  are  already  selling  your  milk  at  premium  prices,  we  will 
show  how  you  can  cut  your  labor  production  cost  in  half.  If  you 
are  selling  at  the  ordinary  market  price,  we  will  show  you  how  to 
make  milk  that  will  bring  top  premium  prices.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  prove  that  the  Surge  will  cut  your  production  cost, 
whether  you  are  now  milking  by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  old 
type  claw  machines. 

You  complain  that  your  cows  are  not  making  the  profit  they 
ought  to.  Here  is  your  chance  to  find  out  how  you  can  cut  the 
cost  of  production— and  sell  for  a  higher  price  at  the  same  time. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything  on  mere  claims.  We  stand 
ready  to  PROVE  every  statement  made  in  this  advertisement. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  mail  the  coupon.  It  does  not  obligate 
you  to  anything.  All  it  does  is  to  tell  us  that  you  are  interested. 
The  rest  is  up  to  us.  If  you  really  want  to  make  more  money 
out  of  your  cows,  mail  the  coupon  today! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co* 

Dept.  30-73  118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO:  2843  W.  19th  St.  — MINNEAPOLIS:  750  N.  Wajhington  Are. 
BERKELEY.  CAL.:  2445  Prince  St. 


Easy  Terms 

Any  man  who  wants  to 
buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  after  our  free 
demonstration,  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay  for 
it  on  very  easy  terms. 
We’ll  figure  with  you  to 
keep  the  cost  down  by 
using  any  equipment 
you  may  have  already 
installed  in  your  barn. 
You’ll  be  surprised 
how  little  it'll  amount 
to.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now. 
It  doesn’tobligate  you 
to  do  a  thing  but  listen 
to  the  proposition  we 
have  ready  to  make 
you.  Mail  coupon  now! 


J 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-73 
118  North  Warren  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  obligation,  your  special 
offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ ... _ _  What  power  will  you  use— 

Gas  engine? _ Electricity?........... _ Ii  electricity, 

state  what  current _ ...........  ;  what  voltage _  _ 

(The  SURGE  Vacuum  system  operates  on  the  horsepower 
required  by  most  systems.  Our  electric  pump  can  be  run  on 
the  current  from  any  farm  lighting  plant.) 


Name  . 


Address . 
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Thp  RabV  Chick  Town 
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WHEN  you  think  of  Chicks,  think  of  Mansfield, 
the  home  of  “Better  Chicks”  for  37  years.  Early 
in  February,  while  our  New  England  hills  were  still 
snowclad,  “Better  Chicks”  began  popping  from  the 
shells,  husky,  hardy,  full  of  pep.  We  put  thousands 
of  them  under  our  own  hovers.  Yes  sir !  We  have 
faith  in  the  chicks  we  hatch.  You  should  see  them 
grow. 

A  life  time’s  study  has  taught  us  how  to  hatch  and 
raise  chicks  successfully  far  ahead  of  the  natural  .sea¬ 
son.  That’s  why  “Better  Chicks”  live  and  grow.  But 
we  charge  you  nothing  for  this  experience ;  we  aim  at 
small  profits  and  big  hatches.  You  benefit  by  our  low 
hatching  costs.  We  have  cut  out  all  the  fads  and  the 
frills  so  as  to  give  you  quality  chicks  at  let-live  prices. 

Folks  drive  from  50  to  100  miles  to  see  our  more 
than  2,000,000  capacity  plant  and  thrifty  “Better 
Chicks.”  They  return  with  their  cars  loaded.  If  you 
live  too  far  away  to  drive  over,  Uncle  Sam  will  bring 
you  “Better  Chicks.” 

We  prepay  special  delivery  and 
guarantee  1 00%  live  delivery 


THE  HENYARD 


BREED 

PerlOO 

BREED 

Per  100 

.  .  »  •  j 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

$20 

White  Wyandottes 

$23 

Barred  Rocks  .  . 

19 

White  Leghorns 

16 

White  Rocks  .  . 

22 

Brown  Leghorns 

16 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  hatched  December  1924,  $1.20  and  $1.40  each 

FREE  Catalog  tells  all  albout  our  big  plant  and 
purebred,  heavy-laying  stock.  Pictures  success¬ 
ful  flocks  and  gives  letters  from  customers  like 
this  one  from  Ralph  F.  Hammond,  Rye  Beach, 

N.  II. :  “I  received  from  you  May  1st,  100 
White  Rock  Chicks  and  raised  94  of  them,  49 
of  which  were  pullets.”  Write  for  Catalog  and 
complete  price  list  today. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Mansfield 


HATCHERY  1204  School  St . 
COMPANY  Mansfield.  Mass 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks 


egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks — the  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  [  Silver  L.  Wyandottes. 

Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas.  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00  J  Wh.  Orpingtons  $18.  per  100 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Bd.  &  Buff  ]  Heavy  Broilers.  .  .  $13.  per  100 

Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00  lodd8  and  Ends  .  .  $10.  per  100 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  , orders  of  600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Rank. 
Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


loot  live  delivery  PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 


Box  257 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  perioo 

S.  C.  White  &  brown  Leghorns .  $13.00 

Mixed  Chicks...... • . 

SPFfM  AI  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  15.00 

Barred  Hocks .  17.00 

MATINGS  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  20.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  162  Richfield,  Pa. 

ASTLEFORD'S  S.  C.  REDS 

from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
natenmg  tggS  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Egg  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Fall*  Village,  Conn. 

HUMMER’S  CHICKS  are  STRONG 

April  16.  ;  May.  13c  s  June.  July,  10c.  Bar  Rock— April, 
18«:  May,  16.;  June,  July,  IS..  Special  prices  on  large 
quantity.  Circulars.  HUMMER'S  HATCHERY.  Friochlown.  R.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  onr  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


mw  o  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
^  j  M  I  V*  IV  w  Rocks,  14.;  Mixed,  XOc.  100*  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  M.AlUterville,  Pm, 

/llllUUP  1A  II- — S.  C.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
I  Hal  KN  1UC  up  White  Wyandottes  and  Mixed. 
Ulllonu  Lowest  prices.  100*  live  delivery  guaran. 
teed.  Booklet  free.  0.  A.  PAULIN  M.AIist.rville,  Pa 

Toulouse  Geese,  $12  Per  Pair-Scotch  Collie  Pup, 

6  raos.  old  ;  born  heeler,  $10.  Pekin  Brake,  $1.50.  Gui¬ 
nea  Pigs,  mixed  colors,  $S  per  pr.  LUCT  HORTON,  Hamilton,  N.T. 

!a°l?  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

S8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  :  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Box  TOO  IL  V.  <>■  2  Whippany,  M.  J. 

O  A  D  V  ruirrcscvv  LEGHORNS,  12c 

BABY  CHI  C  A.o  sc.  b.  rocks,  14c 

S  C  R.  I  Reds,  14e,  and  Mixed.  10c.  Special  Prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Bred- 
to-Lay  stock.  100*  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  M.Alisterville,  1 ». 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

Delivery 'guaran  teed. 

McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 

My  26th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
,  asmallinvestment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Pine  St.  Islip,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Ventilating  Brooder-house 

I  am  using  two  brooder  stoves  in  one 
house,  separated  by  a  partition.  My 
plans  are  to  have  the  fume  or  smoke 
pipes  come  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
brooder-house  and  run  horizontally  to  the 
center  of  the  house,  and  there  be  joined 
with  a  T-joint  and  a  single  pipe  extended 
through  the  roof.  The  reason  why  I 
w  <uld  wish  the  smoke  pipes  to  run  along 
the  ceiling  is  that  I  plan  to  build  a 
small  attic  to  accommodate  a  ventilating 
system.  The  attic  being  heated  with 
these  pipes  would  cause  a  faster  rush  of 
air  upward,  through  the  roof  ventilator. 
The  smoke  pipe  passes  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  roof  ventilator.  A  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  two  stoves  con¬ 
nected  to  one  chimney,  as  one  may 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  other. 
Would  you  advise  using  separate  chim¬ 
neys  or  do  you  think  my  plan  will  workl 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  c.  F.  o. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  upon 
the  part  of  amateur  poultrymen  to  make 
a  complicated  and  difficult  problem  of 
what  need  be  but  a  simple  one,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ventilation.  All  sorts  of  more  or 
less  ingenious  devices  for  carrying  off 
foul  air  from  a  room  are  planned,  many 
of  which,  in  spite  of  their  apparent 
soundness  of  principle,  persist  in  either 
working  backward  or  not  working  at  all. 
Perhaps  your  scheme  would  work  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  only  actual  trial  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  value,  but  I  think  that  I  can 
suggest  a  more  simple  one  and'  one  that 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  so  many  cases 
that  it  can  almost  be  guaranteed  to  work. 

My  plan,  it  isn’t  original,  is  to  build 
a  tight,  warm  brooder  house  with  win¬ 
dows  in  front  that  will  admit  all  the  sun¬ 
light  the  building  will  hold  ’and  with 
sashes  so  hinged  that  they  will  swing 
out  at  the  bottom  or  in  at  the  top,  as 
you  prefer,  to  admit  fresh  air  in  all  the 
quantity  that  the  brooder  stoves  can 
take  care  of.  Then  carry  the  smoke 
pipes  of  your  stoves  directly  upward  and 
through  the  roof,  making  no  unnecessary 
bends.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Your 
windows  will  admit  all  the  fresh  air  that 
there  is  out  of  doors  if  you  keep  them 
open  and  the  stoves  are  constantly 
drawing  air  from  near  the  floor  and  dis¬ 
charging  it  from  the  smoke  stack  above 
the  roof.  If  your  brooder  house  is  a 
high  one,  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
ceil  it  overhead,  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
air  that  the  stove  would  be  expected  to 
temper  in  cold  weather,  but  the  room 
should  be  high  enough  for  comfort  in 
walking  about.  If  this  plan  is  too  simple 
to  be  true,  you  can  easily  add  complica¬ 
tions  later.  M.  b.  d. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  #6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  ThatLive 

ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

[DUCKLINGS 


CHICKS  l.  E° sYmWSER 


EUu  nifi  Pkiote  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
Uay-UIO  unlCKS  from  free-range  stock.  Write  tor 
price  list.  Martin  li.  Search,  Haptistown.N.  J. 

Dark  Cornish  Pullets  mirmounV rpI»ris  uvinestoo,  n.t. 


WYAN00TTES.  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  ( 

GIANT  K  O  U  E  N 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
AUlham  Poultry  Farm,R.34.Phoenixville,Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  For  Sale 

Bronze  or  Black  Turkeys,  50c.  each  ;  Toulouse  Goose, 
40c  each  ;  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $3  per  15  ;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $8  per  15  :  Pearl  Guineas.  $1.50  per  15,  prepaid. 
Pearl  Guinea,  male  or  female  breeders,  $1.50  each. 
BROOKWOOD  FARM  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

White  China  Geese 

most  Profltablegeese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Leslie  Brundnge  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 


r  I\..„LI*  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
UUCKlingS  Bred  right.  Hatched riglit.Shlpped 


BEIUAND0T 
MAMMOTH 

PEKIN  right.  8EAUAN00T  DUCK  RARCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chicken’s.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d  II.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29.  Sallersville.  Pa. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  Tu  res ’rap? 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 

CHOICE  Unllonrl  Tnrlrou  Hens  at  Ten  hollar*  each. 
WHITE  nuildnu  I  UfKOJ  H.  W.  ANDERSON  Slewartstown,  Pa. 

"\}\7"IIITE  HOLLAND  Turltoys 

Prize  Winning  breeding  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  raising  by  successful  breeder.  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs,  lliinuwuna  Farms.  Middlefield,  O.  R.  D.  No.  3 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  12,  prepaid.  30  to  35 

lb.  Toms  ;  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs.  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Horning 


Itourbon  Reds.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 
or  baby  turkeys,  Fiona  Horning,  Onego,  H.V. 


Brooding  Questions 

1.  In  former  years  I  have  only  brooded 
chicks  with  hens ;  this  year  I  intend  to 
purchase  a  brooder.  Which  is  better,  oil 
or  coal,  economy  not  to  be  considered, 
but  the  better  method  and  less  fire  haz¬ 
ard?  2.  What  size  do  you  advise  for 
about  000  chicks?  3.  I  intend  to  build  a 
cage  about  9  ft.  square  and  6  ft.  high 
of  1-in.  mesh  wire  around  brooder  to 
eliminate  danger,  of  rats.  For  the  floor 
would  it  be  safe  to  use  either  painted 
galvanized  sheet  steel  or  would  the  brood¬ 
er  stove  fail  to  heat  the  metal  enough? 
4.  If  the  metal  would  be  too  cold,  would 
heavy  sheets  of  paper  glued  to  the  metal 
act  as  a  heat  conductor?  H.  k.  w. 

1.  For  use  in  both  early  and  late  sea¬ 
son.  the  coal-burning  brooder  stove  is  to 
he  preferred,  as  giving  more  heat. 

2.  I  advise  that  600  chicks  be  not 
brooded  under  one  stove.  It  is  too  large 
a  flock  to  keep  together.  Divide  it  into 
two  flocks  of  300  each  and  use  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  stoves  of  any  standard  make, 
there  are  a  number  of  good  ones. 

3.  One-inch  mesh  wire  will  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  danger  from  rats ;  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  climbers.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
a  robust  rat  could  clear  a  6-ft.  fence  in 
one  leap  ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  climbing  it.  A  metal  sheet 
may  be  used  under  a  brooder  stove  as 
an  additional  precaution  against  fire,  if 
one  wishes,  or  as  the  floor  of  a  pen.  The 
stove  should  warm  it  sufficiently.  You 
could  not  keep  600  chicks  in  a  cage  9  ft. 
square  long,  without  injury  to  the  chicks 
though  they  could  be  started  in  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  make  your  brooder-house  rat-proof 
arid  give  the  chicks  all  the  room  possible 
It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  rats  out  of  a 
brooder  if  the  floor  and  walls  are  tight. 

M.  B.  D. 
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BRED  TO  LAV-and  do  it 

There  is  only  one  infallible  index  to  poultry 
quality— EGGS, 

To  get  the  best-paying  strains— you  must 
look  for  the  best-laying  strains.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  best-laying  strains  have  proved 
it  for  you  by  consistently  winning  Official 
Contests  since  contests  began. 

OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 
Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Champion  after  Champion,  record  upou 
record — a  list  of  winners  here  and  abroad 
much  to  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Begin  at  the  top  with  BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  Early-Hatched  PULLETS 
&  COCKERELS,  or  FINE  BREEDING  STOCK 

from-the  cream  of  our  flocks  including  our 
All  Star  300-egg  Matings.  Among  these  are 
full  daughters  of  306-egg  '  Most 

Keystone  Maid  and  304-  Profitable 

egg  Lady  Victory.  /  Jtuiis.  p»ul,r» 

Order  NOW 

while  limited  supply 
lasts.  ACT  AT  ONCE— 
while  there’s  time. 

Have  you  read  the  wonder 
tale  “The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen  ?”  It's  FREE. 

PENNA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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PARKS’  tor“v  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  ail  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75*, 
Pullets  laying  at  1X3  and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  *8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FRKE-EGG,  CII1CK  A  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  S5c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown.  Del, 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks  B  li  K I  i.TOWT  N 

Egos  for  Hatching.  Baby  Cliix.  Folder  Free. 

C  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola.  Pa 


r  D-.U  and  While  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Hli- 

rrancais  HOCKS  nois,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular  JULES  F.  FRKRCRIS.  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^ence‘  bitt: 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  ISc  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating.  18c.  Order  early.  Btink  reference  and 
testimonials.  S  W.  K.LINE,  Middlecreek,  Fa. 


For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Eggs  lected  hens.  per  100. 

cash  with  order.  ARTHUR  DAY  K.  8  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Barred  Ro’ek.s— Hatching  Eggs 

$10  perlOO.  I»,  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  Chicks  and 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbnsh,  New  York 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


USHER’S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion;  we  do  not  push  our  breeders  for  eggs, 
then  sell  baby  chicks  as  a  by-product;  our 
flock  is  managed  throughout  the  whole  year 
to  produce  the  best  quality  Red  chicks  that 
cau  be  produced  in  quantity;  send  for  booklet, 
E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass.; 

I  Prepay  Chicks  and  Guarantee  Delivery 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on  100  600  1000 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  $15.00  $  72.00  $140.00 

R.  I.  Reds  17.00  82.00  160.00 

B.  P.  Rooks  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Anconas  20.00  97.00 

W.  Wyandottes  24.00  117.00 

Assorted  13.00  62.00 

May  price — lc  less  per  chick. 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  mating* 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N,  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  and  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 

S  C  While  and  Perioo  Perioo 

Brown  Leghorns  $13. 00  S.  C.  R.l.  Reds . $15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  SilverLaced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Bnff  Rocks .  16.00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  /S  C.  White  Leghorns .  16-00 

MATINGS  l  Barred  Rocks .  18.00 

On  500  lots,  A-jc  less  each;  1,000  lots,  lc  less  each. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  1  86.  Richfield,  Pa. 


WfijiteLeg/ft 

CHICKS 

Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

U>  Barron  English  Strain  hena 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 

02)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry 

Barred  Rocks— Br.  Leghorn* 
Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103  R.  1,  Zeeland,  Mich 


15.000WEEKLY 


uiflfc 

^nlLlU-POST  PAID- 

►  Per  100— S.C.  W  hit  e,Buff&  Brown  Leghorns  |1J. 
r  Barred  Bocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
Whites  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $16.  White- 
rWyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $10.  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

free.  Ooldon  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  h  ,Bucyrue,  Ohio. 
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Too  Much  Meat  Scrap 

I  have  100  pullets  that  were  laying 
from  30  to  40  eggs  a  day,  sometimes 
more.  I  gave  them  the  regular  commer¬ 
cial  20  per  cent  protein  egg  mash,  corn, 
and  green  food,  as  much  as  they  desired, 
and  I  was  satisfied.  But  one  day  I  was 
told  that  if  I  wanted  my  chickens  to  lay 
more  eggs  I  should  give  them  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  suggesting  meat  serop.  I  bought 
ft — 45  per  cent  protein  meat  scrap,  and 
fed  them  with  that  instead  of  egg  mash, 
and  the  egg  yield  decreased  to  16  eggs 
a  day !  I  believe  1  know  the  reason,  a 
sudden  change  of  food.  Will  you  correct 
me  if  wrong,  and  if  possible  suggest  a 
remedy?  My  pullets  receive  the  ordi¬ 
nary  good  care.  They  have  no  lights. 

Maplewood,  N.  J.  R.  s. 

Whoever  suggested  that  you  feed  meat 
scraps  in  the  place  of  laying  mash  may 
have  meant  well  but  showed  himself  a 
dangerous  adviser  in  poultry  matters ; 
such  suggestions  would  be  laughable  if 
they  didn’t  provoke  serious  consequences. 
You  will  have  to  pardon  me  anyway  if 
I  did  laugh  a  little  when  I  read  of  your 
substituting  meat  scraps  for  mash  in  an 
effort  to  further  stimulate  a  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  laying  splendidly.  I  won¬ 
der,  if  they  were  all  laying,  if  you  would 
have  tried  to  have  gotten  two  eggs  a  day 
from  each.  Your  20  per  cent  protein 
laying  mash  had  all  the  meat  scrap  in  it 
that  the  pullets  needed,  otherwise  it  could 
hardly  have  contained  that  amount  of 
protein,  and  protein  is  the  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  dry 
milk,  etc.  It  wasn’t  altogether  a  sudden 
change  in  feeding,  though  it  was  sudden 
enough  but  it  was  a  change  from  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  one  as  one  sided  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  it.  It  was  as 
though  you  stopped  eating  bread  and  all 
vegetables  and  made  your  diet  exclusive¬ 
ly  upon  beef  steak ;  whether  you  did  it 
suddenly  or  gradually,  you  would  expect 
some  unpleasant  consequences  and  you 
are  fortunate  that  your  pullets  experi¬ 
enced  no  worse  ones  than  a  check  in  lay¬ 
ing. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  back  to 
your  former  method  of  feeding,  go  slowly, 
lon’t  try  to  regain  lost  time  too  quickly 
or  to  force  things  and  your  pullets  will 
doubtless  come  back  into  form  again, 
though  it  will  be  strange  if  they  do  not 
go  into  a  molt  and  take  weeks  to  recover 
their  ground.  A  dose  or  two  of  Epsom 
salts,  1  lb.  to  the  100  birds  dissolved  in 
all  the  water  that  they  will  drink  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  with  perhaps  a  week  be¬ 
tween  doses,  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  at  the  end  of  their  exclusive  meat 
diet.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Pullets  and 
Turkeys 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  how  much  feed 
I  should  give  26  pullets  a  day,  and  how 
to  care  for  them  properly  to  make  them 
lay?  2.  How  much  feed  should  turkeys 
have  a  day?  MRS.  b.  g. 

Sicklervflle,  N.  J. 

1.  Give  the  pullets  all  that  they  will 
eat ;  a  light  feeding  of  whole  grain  in 
the  morning  and  a  dry  mash  always  be¬ 
fore  them  in  a  hopper  or  guarded  trough 
or  box,  and  all  the  grain  that  they  will 
clean  up  just  before  they  go  to  roost  at 
night.  If  you  wish  to  feed  a  moist  mash 
instead  of  a  dry,  give  them  all  that  they 
will  quickly  clean  up  without  waste.  Give 
this  at  noon.  Give  some  green  stuff  or 
vegetables  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 


Keep  Sane  Over  Mush¬ 
room  Growing 

(Continued  from  page  517) 
that,  as  there  is  still  a  good  profit  in  a 
good  crop,  unless  the  rough  fungous 
disease  has  become  thoroughly  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  their  soil  and  houses.  This  will 
put  them  out  of  business.  We  had  to 
quit  on  account  of  it,  as  the  last  two 
crops  were  not  very  profitable.  We  ster¬ 
ilized  with  steam,  formaldehyde  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  expense 
about  half  the  crop  was  ruined.  The 
only  sure  way  to  get  away  from  it  is  to 
get  all  soil  used  for  casing  and  adding 
to  manure  from  an  entirely  new  area 
where  no  refuse  manure  from  mushroom 
growing  has  ever  been  used.  This  is 
where  our  trouble  started — through  using 
the  manure  on  our  land.  We  could  have 
hauled  soil  from  a  distance,  but  thought 
it  best  to  quit,  as  we  are  expanding  in 
other  lines,  E,  j.  w. 


what  they  will  readily  eat.  Apples, 
sliced  potatoes,  cabbage  or  any  other  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  that  you  have.  Provide 
them  with  grit  and  keep  water  always 
before  them.  Your  26  inillets  will  prob¬ 
ably  eat  from  two  to  three  quarts  of 
whole  grain  daily  beside  their  mash  and 
vegetable  stuffs.  You  may  have  some  ta¬ 
ble  wastes  that  will  replace  some  of  the 
grain  and  mash  that  they  would  otherwise 
eat.  If  they  are  to  lay  regularly 
they  must  have  all  that  they  want,  re¬ 
gardless  of  quantity,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  waste  food.  A  simple  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  dry  mash,  if  you  have  no  hopper,  is 
to  place  this  in  one  or  more  open  boxes 
that  have  a  piece  of  wire  mesh  cut  to 
fit  loosely  in  the  box  and  laid  directly 
upon  the  dry  feed  in  it.  This  wire  keeps 
the  hens  from  scratching  the  mash  from 
the  box  and  permits  them  to  eat  through 
the  meshes  as  it  follows  the  contents 
down.  Large  mesh  hardware  cloth,  be¬ 
ing  made  from  stiff,  heavy  wire,  is  best 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  Old  turkeys  in  the  Winter  should 
have  all  that  they  want,  chiefly  hard 
grains  like  corn.  They  will  not  overeat 
if  given  their  liberty,  as  breeding  tur¬ 
keys  should  be.  The  feeding  of  poults 
in  the  Summer  is  a  different  thing.  De¬ 
cide  upon  how  much  they  should  have, 
and  then  give  them  half  that  amount. 

M.  B.  D. 


Before  'You  Order  Chicks 
Look  for  this  Emblem 


or  the  words  “Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n”  in  advertising  or  printed  matter. 

'1  hen  buy  from  an  Association  member.  This 
protects  you!  It  assures  you  good  chicks  and 
fair  treatment  because  every  member  is  pledged 
to  observe  this 


Chick, 

‘ Bulletins 
and  List  of' 
Contributing 
‘Members^ 
FR.EE/ 
Write  for  them 


Association  Code  of  Business  Ethics: 

“We  pledge  protection  of  the  public  through  honest, 
truthful  advertising — honest,  upright  business  methods — honest 
production  and  sale  of  chicks  as  represented.” 

Your  success  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
chicks  you  secure  this  Spring.  You  must  determine 
that  point  NOW— next  Fall  will  be  too  late.  So, 
play  safe — have  no  regrets.  These  fair-play,  square- 
deal  producers  can  supply  exactly  the  chicks  you 
desire — any  number — any  breed — utility  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  strains.  There  is  a  member  near  you.  Find  him! 


11! 

It 


A  new  branch  of  a  railway  was  being 
constructed  across  a  lonely  country  dis¬ 
trict  and  it  was  found  that  the  track 
would  have  to  be  taken  over  the  site  of 
a  farmer’s  barn.  The  surveyor  went  to 
see  the  farmer  and  told  him  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  new  railway  would  have 
to  run  through  his  barn.  The  farmer  was 
annoyed.  “Now  listen  to  me,  young  man,” 
he  said,  angrily.  “Do  you  think  I’ve 
nothing  to  do  but  open  and  shut  the 
doors  of  my  barn  every  time  your  trains 
want  to  go  through?”  —  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


"My  Daddy  xayx  he 
bays  Ho ytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  tie 
knows  about." 


Managing  Director,  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
126  Liberty  St.  Office  12  New  York  City 


Hoytville  Hatchery —  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
lien  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

„„  ..Val'ietk'-S  „  ,  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Eegliorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Bocks -  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  thick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Oireular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt, 
ville  Bank.  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  "Ohio 
chicks  are  better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY- 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gamed  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theylare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12e,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  lOfljt  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwcfllcr’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  ¥. 


MILS.  GREEN — “Aren't  you  extrava¬ 
gant  buying  ready-prepared,  feed  for 
your  baby  chicks f” 

MRS.  WHITE — “ I'd  be  extravagant 
not  to;  I  never  had  any  luck  raising 
them  until  I  did.” 


Success  With  Baby  Chicks! 

You  Needn’t  Coddle  Them,  But  They  Must  Have  the  Right  Food 


You  don’t  find  the  experts  mixing  feeds  for 
baby  chicks!  It’s  the  folks  who  don’t  know 
how  much  depends  on  scientific  feeding. 
Pratts  is  best  for  baby  chicks  because  it  is 
baby  food.  Years  of  study  have  perfected 
Pratts  buttermilk  baby  chick  food.  Wliat 
chance  has  any  farmer  to  come  even  close  to 
duplicating  it?  Or  of  finding  food  as  good 
for  growing  chicks  as  Pratts  growing  mash  ? 

Even  the  milling  of  the  grains  used  in  Pratts 
is  special  for  baby  chick  needs — mechanical¬ 
ly  preparing  it  for  easy  digestion  by  a  few 


days’  old  chick — not  too  much  of  anything, 
and  enough  of  a  dozen  vital  things  the  baby 
chick  system  must  have.  There’s  no  guess 
about  it — a  Pratts  fed  brood  of  chicks  will 
th  live  and  live — escape  disease — take  on 
strength  which  will  raise  every  liveable  chick. 

Those  who  think  baby  chick  food  prepared 
Pratts  way  costs  anything  extra  should  get 
die  facts.  They’re  in  an  illustrated  book  you 
ought  to  have;  write  for  it;  FREE  from  the 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  264  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Poultry  Regulator 
Gape  Compound 
White  Diarrhea  Tablets 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 
Animal  Regulator 
Hog  Tonic 
Healing  Ointment 
and  Powder 


Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food 


Special  Remedy 
Red  Mite  Special 
Sore  Head  Chicken  Pox 
Preparation 
Powdered  Lice  Killer 
Roup  Tablets 
Cow  Tonic 
Fly  Chaser 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  by 

Seed,  feed  and  poultry  supply  dealers  everywhere 
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HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  uusKy  cmcks  from  matings  of  o*- 
i  peclally  •elected  birds.  The  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranfoed. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  Bame  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenbom  a 
Hatcheries,  341  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $13.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Bo*  49 


150,000  CHICKS 1925 


Best  Breeds 


Lowest  Prices 

$13.00  Per  100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  - 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  JS-00  „ 

Butt  Rocks  15.00  ,, 

Broilers  12.00  ,, 

1000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ROGERS  CHICKS  « 


Healthy,  Robust  Baby  Chicks  Safe  Delivery 
High  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching 


Mtgn  L.raoe  r-ggs  ioi  .  , 

The  famous  Rogers  strain  single 
horn  isa  money  maker.  Noted  for  vitality,  cuioa 
maturity  and  high  egg  yields.  n  _8  Leg 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  Rogers  Leg 
and  telling  “How  to  raise  ch'rks  into  healthy,  1. 


rhorn 

_ £  "How  to  raise  emeus  '  ffrom 

pullets,”  April.  May  and  June  deliveries.  Buy  iro 
certified  stock.  C.  A.  Rogers. Box  R,  Bergen,  w. 


Send  for  -this  Free  Book 


HATCHED 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
72  page  Poultry  Manual  sent  free  and' 
prices  on  better  bred  baby  chicks. 
100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write. 

Co- Operative  Breeding  oHatchin^Ca] 


[ATALOy  BOXMlilfl  TIRO,  OHIO 


MIXED  CHICKS 

$10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS 

$12  per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I. 
REDS  $14  per  100 

Postage  paid  —  Live  arrival 
guaranteed 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 


S. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“ Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYANDOTTES-ROCKS  REDS 


We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high  grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  lor  circular  ond  Price  List. 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


R  ARV  Mixed  . $11  Per 

*  S  0.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  15  per  100 

LrXTlVrlVO  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100?,  live  delivery  guaran- 

&4eU  thlS  adV-  °V  "'MeAli^vVller^V 

S.  G.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  K 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 

100*  live  delivery  to  your  Postoffice. 

If  you  are  after  good  chix  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

n,  ■  nir  r>UT Pl/C  from  Pure  bred‘  f.ree  ranget* 

R&HY  CHibAA  stock,  Safe  delivery  and 
1  uulvixm  £uji  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,**"^ 

wr  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Roseiawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa, 


or  quality,  B»,  * - -  -  Br.  Rocks,  W. 

Leghorns,  R.  I.  Beds  and  mixed.  100*  arrival. 
■  Postpaid.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

O.  Shrawder  l,ox  50   Rlchlield,  Pa. 


mof  quality,  free  range,  healthy. 

t  _ _ T>  T  Pnrlo  on/1  mlYPfl 


m  ^  y  y  w — -.  11c  Up.  €.  O.  1>. 

.111.  1  IflV.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 

horns  and  Mixed.  20th  year.  100#  delivery  guaran¬ 
tee™  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


fHim  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks 

LIUUIVU  Six  leadjng  breeds.  Price  lis 
free.  Nescopock  Poultry  Farm 


at  Quantity 

Prices, 
list  and  catalog 

Nescopock,  Pa. 


it  a  nv  pmrircsINGLE  comb 

BABY  L.riiL.lv:>  white  leghorn 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

Mated  with  T  a  n  c  r  ed 
.  S.  C.  White 
100.  10*  with 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM,"  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa 


“CHICKS”  Barron  Strain  cockerels. 

VillivlU;  Leghorns,  $12  and  $11  per  1 


order.  Sat.  guar. 


with  healthy  chicks 

_ 1  from  our  purebred, 

1  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie¬ 
ties  100*  live  delivery.'  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  LOWER  HATCHERY,  Box  19,  Bryan,  Ohio 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS 

Ilfli  HV  I  heavy  laying  sele 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS ! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
‘  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allston  Squab  C».,  allston|cmass! 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
x  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 

■  V  Kaisedinonemonth.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 

< mouBbreedingstock andsupplies.  Established 
,  24yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
_  ‘How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Woodruff  Pigeon  Lofts 

CARNEAU  BREEDERS.  Winners  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Member  American  Pigeon  Club,  Int.  C,  C. 


Site  loVes, 


She  loves  Sheppard’s  “Famous”  Anconas. 
They’re  heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs — and  the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  shell 
out  eggs  on  free  range  and 

Jingle  Cash  In  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 

Have  captured  more  firsts  and  seconds  than 
combined  competitors  for  eighteen  consecu¬ 
tive  years  at 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 

My  100-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  how 
to  get  bigger  results  with  poultry.  It’s  free. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD,  Box  383,  Berea,  0. 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 
Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 


CD  17  17  Complete  plans  for 
r  JLV  Ha  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


3own£uie 

poultry 

t 


r%  Discount 

D  '  On  orders 
before  Mar.  1, 
with  85*  cash. 
On  all  prepaid  or- 
dersplaced  30day  s 
before  shipment. 

Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed 

GET  OUR 
CATALOG 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Tancred— Hollywood— 
Barron  strains.  Pens  headed  by  males  from 
250-288  egg  ancestry. 

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Parks  Dark  Colored. 
BROWN  LEGHORNS— Best  dark. 

I  can  guarantee  every  chick  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  for  I  personallysuperviseallbreeding 
flocks  producing  Town  Line  hatching  eggs. 
Most  of  them  are  on  our  own  65-acre  farm. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.R.l,  Box  18 


^Accredited 


CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GA11BIEK  HATCHEKY,  Box  «-»,  Gambler,  Ohio 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $18.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  11.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72.00  110.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  6*  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


for  better  egg  laying  qualities.  Per¬ 
sonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 
service.  1 004  live  delivery.  Prepaid. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 
Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it 

Van  Werl  Hatcheries,  Route  H-C4I  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 


BRED 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  1 15  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Bak»y  CliiclLis  and  Eggs 

From  pure  bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All  selected  hens. 
NO  Pullet  eggs  sold  or  set.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Pedigreed  males  from  hens  with  260  to  280-egg 
records.  Prices  reasonable.  Special  for  May  and  June. 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LE6IIOKN  POULTRY  EARM  Lanrel,  Delaware 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg.,  12c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandottes, 
15c.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa  Box50 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  best  laying,  Free  Range  Flocks.  S 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c.  S.  C.  Barred  Ply 
mouth  Rocks,  18e.  100*  live  delivery  g  u  a  r  a  nt  e  e  d 
Shipped  Free.  Cir  cular  Free. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
xpon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


COD  At  Farmer’s  prices.  Quart — 75c;  Gal. — $2, 
LIVER  Delivered,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

o  I  L  8.  S.  KLEIN  Fairfield,  N.  J. 
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JLAJM  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copv  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL. Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cleaning  Up  After  Disease 

We  would  like  your  suggestions  and 
advice  as  to  how  to  clean  up  after  a 
round  of  cholera  and  coceidiosis.  We 
had  several  chickens  die  last  Summer 
(the  later  broods)  with  the  last-named 
trouble.  Then  this  Winter  we  have  lost 
several  pullets  (about  half  of  them,  no 
hens  at  all)  with  what  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  says  is  cholera.  We  rather 
question  it,  but  of  course  do  not  know. 
Granting  that  it  is,  what  should  we  do 
to  clean  up?  Should  we  sell  off  all 
chickens  and  go  without  any  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  clean  and  disinfect  thorough¬ 
ly  both  houses  and  ground?  Or  would 
you  use  extra  precautions  to  keep  the 
houses  clean  and  try  to  clean  up  and 
still  keep  part  or  all  of  the  birds?  They 
have  stopped  (almost)  dying  and  are 
coming  into  production  rapidly,  all  pens 
laying  at  least  15  per  cent  and  some 
50  per  cent.  We  still  have  about  500 
birds  left  (lost  300  pullets).  Also,  in 
the  event  of  keeping  all,  would  you  hatch 
from  either  the  hens  or  pullets  or  both? 
The  hens  seem  very  healthy  and  in  good 
shape,  and  were  late  to  molt,  so  have  not 
started  to  lay  very  much  yet.  We  have 
a  little  quite  high-grade  pedigreed  stock, 
balance  is  good  to  better.  A.  J.  L. 

Coceidiosis  is  a  disease  to  be  avoided 
by  raising  chicks  upon  ground  that  has 
not  been  so  long  used  by  poultry  as  to 
have  become  ‘badly  infected  by  the  causa¬ 
tive  organism.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
cleaning  up  such  ground,  though  the  or¬ 
dinary  measures  of  cleanliness  and  dis¬ 
infection  should  be  used  in  infected  poul¬ 
try-houses.  Cholera  is  a  term  so  loosely 
used  to  indicate  any  serious  disease  of 
poultry  in  which  diarrhoea  is  shown  that 
I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  just  what  you  re¬ 
fer  to.  However,  assuming  that  your 
flock  had  true  fowl  chloera,  a  disease  so 
malignant  that  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
acute  cases  usually  succumb,  I  can  only 
recommend  that  most  rigid  quarantine  of 
all  birds  showing  symptoms  of  it  and  the 
most  thorough  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
premises  by  burning  or  deeply  burying 
all  carcasses  and  cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  all  buildings  that  have  harbored  fowls 
having  the  disease.  This  disease  is 
easily  carried  from  one  flock  to  another 
on  the  hands  or  feet  of  caretakers,  by 
visitors,  dogs  and  other  animals.  It  is 
not  to  be  treated  but  exterminated,  and 
the  accomplishing  of  the  latter  is  not  so 
much  the  adoption  of  extraordinary 
measures  as  the  thorough  application  of 
those  used  in  ridding  premises  of  any  in¬ 
fective  disease.  You  are  dealing  with  a 
disease  of  great  virulence,  but  not  one 
essentially  different  from  other  infections. 
I  should  not  attempt  to  hatch  from  any 
birds  that  had  been  sick.  While  the  blood 
and  discharges  of  the  sick  fowls  are  the 
ordinary  sources  of  contagiou,  eggs  have 
been  shown  to  contain  the  virus.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  healthy  hens  in  good 
condition  should  not  be  used  as  breeders, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  exposed 
to  the  infection.  M.  B.  D. 


Successive  Hatching 

I  am  about  to  purchase  an  incubator, 
390-egg  capacity.  Could  I  start  100  eggs 
one  week,  start  another  100  eggs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Aveek,  and  keep  this  up  so  that 
each  week  for  about  two  months,  I  could 
have  a  new  hatching?  Would  the  eggs 
newly  added  cool  the  eggs  already  start¬ 
ed?  Would  the  heat  have  to  he  in¬ 
creased  or  is  it  possible  to  hatch  only 
the  one  390-egg  setting  at  one  time? 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  I.  a.  g. 

It  sounds  feasible,  but  I  shouldn’t  try 
it.  The  temperature  varies  with  the 
stage  of  hatching  and,  particularly,  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
hatching  period.  I  should  expect  that 
you  would  get  a  partial  hatch  from  some 
of  the  most  hatchable  eggs,  with  a  great 
waste  of  eggs  that  might  have  hatched 
under  favorable  circumstances.  Where  a 
close  succession  of  hatches  is  desired,  sev¬ 
eral  incubators  or  an  incubator  with 
separate  compartments  that  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other  must  be  used.  For 
good  hatching,  set  eggs  that  are  laic 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  as  closely 
together  as  possible ;  then,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  right,  you  may  expect  your 
chicks  to  hatch  at  practically  the  same 
time,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other.  m.  b.  d. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

HOGS  -  POULTRY  -  CATTLE 


PROTEIN . i . 58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (Max) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME . 15% 


FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 
WRITE 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop' 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  >$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 
Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial— money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCOHSIH  INCUBATOR  CO.  Deni.  130  Bacine,  Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  termt  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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$1^95  Champion  $ 

1J“  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator  *30  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop. 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;S*.95  140-Chick;  S9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $  1 .95  ;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Broodtr,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
SO  Size  Incubator  and  Broodor,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
•‘Hatching  Facts;**  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine, Wi^ 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 


Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  priefes.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list, 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


OLJ  I  ff^  Iff  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

I*  I  V/  IV  O  Barred  Rocks,  14c  ;  Reds, 
15c,  and  mixed, 10c.  100^  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  CIIAS.  TAYI,OH,  Liberty, N. 
Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  iSeghoVnIhiu 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington.  0 


Feme  Jersey  B.  Giant,  Dorcas  W.  Wyandotte,  Wild  Mal- 
lard  and  Black  Ducks,  Prize  winners,  $2.25  setting 
Cockerels,  $5.  F.  1I1KST,  Cambridge,  Maryland 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Rocks 

to  -Lay  Strain,  @  $1.50  per  setting,  delivered,  parcel 
post.  Address  P.  BKANDItETH,  White  llircbej,  Bethel,  Conn. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


529 


Know  the  Quality  of  your  Chicks.  You 
take  no  chances  when  you  order  from 
the  Hatchery  which  has  been  under  one 
management  for  33  years— and  is  still 
growing. 

Prompt  March  and  April  Deliveries 

Per  50  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  9.50  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.50  19.00 

Rhode  island  Reds .  10.50  19.00 

White  Rocks  .  12.50  23.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.50  23.00 

Anconas  .  12.50  23.00 

Black  Minorcas  . 12.75  25.00 

Shipped  Prepaid— Full  Count  and  Safe  Del’y  Guaranteed 

Immense  capacity  enables  ns  to  make 
prompt  deliveries.  Place  your  order  with 
tire  Reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery. 

Baby  Chick  Book  and  complete  Price  List  FREE 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 


14.0  EGG 

Jl  X  \J  fncubdtor 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  of 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
bnilt  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, bot  water  beat,  copper  tanks. 


uuiocs  j  ,»vk  iTavot  ucao,  copper  oaiiau. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $18.25 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EG6  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  30.15 

30 days' trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K  — free  Catalog 
JroncladJncubatorCo.,Bo<  87  R«cine,Wi«. 


ICH1GAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di- 
rect.from  Ei-kart;  last  year’s  M.A.G. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Also  leading  strain  Anconas,  Rocks, 
S.C.  Reds.  Culled  by  experts.  Modern 
hatching  methods.  Guarantee  100% 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
Michigan  Hatchery,  Bo*  5,  Holland,  Mich. 


PRODUCTION-BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LOCRCVClS 

S9  specially  selected  large,  vigorous  breeding  cockerels 
of  known  high  parentage  for  sale.  A  sealed  “E«A”  wing 
baud  *m  each  bird.  The  record  of  the  mother  furnished 
with  each  cockerel.  Production  bred  31  years.  Pedigree 
hatched  i  years.  N.Y.  State  certified  8  years.  Large  chalk 
whitei eggs.  They  will  improve  the  size,  and  increase  the 
yield  and  quality  of  eggs.  High  quality  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks  in  season.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Free  circular  and  statement  of  records 

166  and  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock, #5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
*1$  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  St“,eS!  S 

and  egg  production.  ♦  ?  per  100.  White  Muscovy  Ducks 

til  each.  Charles  E.  Matlock  Mattituch,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-200  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Last  April-May  hatch.  150  yearling  hens.  AH  ill  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Jutes  F. Francals,  Westhamplon Beach, L-I.,N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  S" IT; 

fromheavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorcasand  Anconas.  $14  per  MH).  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Reeks.  $15  per  100.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $16  per  100.  Broilers,  $f>  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial.  prices  on  600  lots.  100J4  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  inns’ td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  lekesburg,  Pa. 


BABYCHIX 


S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  813  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks.  $15  per 
100.  S.  C.  R.  Reds,  *16 
per  100.  Broilers  or  Mixed, 
*11  per  100.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
100ft  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R.  D.  2  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 


B  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  JJ; 

Barred  $  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  6c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  X  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  HICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Bex  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

CHI  C  K  S  EGGS  STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RtttERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale  N.  J. 


Sf*  Inannee  Better  Hatched.  Profit  Builders.  Write 

*  U.  ftltbunab  today.  OWMLJMM  F*RM,$«»497.Hamraonil.H.Y. 

J3GGS-Wild  Gray  Mallard  Ducks-1^5 

*20,  American  8.  O,  W.  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Reds.  W. 
Wyandottes;  best  strains;  strong  matings:  15  egg*. 
*%;  100.  810.  HENDRICKSON.  Rt.  2,  Riehmondville.  N,Y 


CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW. 


S.C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Tom  Barron  W.  Leghorn..  $13  per  100 
Rocks,  $1-1  per  100  ;  Reds,  $14-  per  100 
W.  Rocks,  $15  per  100;  m’x,  $10  per  100 

Cloyd  Nlemond,  McAlletervillo,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Coeker- 
»ts  nowiready,  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown.  Delaware 

The  Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Lave  led  the  Vineland  contest  all  Winter.  Chicks, 
Eggs,  Circular.  VV .  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

WYCKQFF’S  BEST  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

dS*  — Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 

teed*  Another ^mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir- 

-olar.  Try  us  RIIKiKWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
6o»H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

MITCHELL’S  SABY  CHICKS 

Barred-  Rocks,  lie;  8  C.  Reds.  14e;  White  Leghorns, 
;  Mixed,  lOe.  100#  live  delivered  free.  Order  from 
tnu?  adv..  or  write  for  circular  free. 

MlilcheU's  Poultry  Farm  K.  *i  Millerstown,  Pa. 

ttATT'HINfl  1? ctctc  From  Trapnested  S.  C.  White 
****  *  V/riIlT\j  Leghorn 8.  Official  records  up 

to  25 3.  Circular.  LEHOY  WILCOX,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Remodeling  Barn  for  Hens 

T  have  a  bam  45  ft.  in  length  and 
50  ft.  in  width,  which  I  intend  to  re¬ 
model  for  chickens.  I  shall  have  500 
birds,  and  wish  information  on  what 
kind  of  front  (glass  or  open)  arrange¬ 
ment  of  drop  boards  and  how  many 
roosts,  location  of  nests  and  whether 
there  should  be  partitions  (solid  or 
half  open.)  In  other  words,  a  general 
layout  for  the  keeping  of  500  chickens. 

Milford,  Conn.  a.  b.  c. 

A  barn  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
suitable  for  fowls  toy  making  all  sides 
air  tight,  save  the  one  facing  the  south 
or  southeast.  The  latter  side  should 
have  glass  windows  or  guarded  open¬ 
ings  sufficient  in  number  and  size  to 
flood  the  interior  with  sunlight  and 
provide  for  ample  ventilation.  A  third 
or  more  of  the  wall  space  should  be 
provided  with  windows  or  other  open¬ 
ings.  Several  windows  may  also  be 
needed  elsewhere  to  provide  plenty  of 
light  for  the  interior,  but  these  should 
he  kept  closed,  except,  perhaps,  in 
warm  weather.  The  perches  should 
be  in  the  rear  of  the  building  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  open  front.  They 
are  best  arranged  on  a  level,  from  12 
to  14  ft.  apart  and  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  to  allow  from  6  to  S  in.  of  space 
for  each  bird.  The  droppings  plat¬ 
form  should  be  S  in.  or  more  beneath 
the  perches  to  provide  for  easy  clean¬ 
ing. 

Nests  may  be  in  any  convenient 
places  upon  tbe  walls.  They  are 
usually  placed  beneath  the  droppings 
platform  to  save  space,  but  this  is  a 
more  or  less  dirty  place  for  them  and, 
where,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  I  pre¬ 
fer  them  elsewhere.  One  nest  for 
about  five  hens  should  be  provided. 
No  partitions  are  needed,  if  you  wish 
to  keep  500  fowls  in  one  flock.  With¬ 
out  partitions,  each  hen  has  the  run 
of  the  whole  interior.  If  the  building 
is  divided  into  pens  the  range  of  each 
bird  is,  of  course,  restricted.  A  hay 
loft  over  the  floor  used  for  the  fowls 
will  help  to  keep  the  building  warm 
and  dry.  m.  b.  d. 


Brooder-house  for  300 
Chicks 

Will  you  give  dimensions  for  a  brooder- 
house  for  300  chicks?  Are  the  coal¬ 
burning  brooders  suitable?  Which  is 
better,  coal  or  oil  brooder?  L.  N.  L. 

Ballengee,  W.  Va. 

A  brooder-house  may  he  any  suitable 
small  room,  whether  in  a  permanent 
building  or  one  built  to  be  easily  moved 
about.  A  portable  brooder-house  should 
be  built  upon  runners  and  be  at  least 
SxlO  or  12  ft.  in  size.  A  large  one  would 
be  difficult  to  move.  It  should  be  tight 
and  warm,  of  course,  and  provided  with 
plenty  of  light  through  windows  that 
can  be  opened,  preferably  hinged  to  swing 
outward,  for  free  admittance  of  fresh  air 
at  all  times.  Two  large,  double-sash, 
windows  and  a  door  are  usually  placed 
in  the  front  of  a  portable  brooder,  all 
other  walls  being  tight.  Single  boarding 
suffices  for  the  walls  and  matched  stuff 
makes  lightly  built  walls  air  tight;  2x8 
in.  timbers  make  suitable  runners,  to 
which  a  team  may  be  attached.  The 
style  of  roof  is  immaterial,  but  it  should 
be  high  enough  to  permit  the  caretaker 
to  move  about  easily  in  the  interior. 
Floors  of  portable  brooders  should  be  of 
matched  stuff  and,  if  tight,  a  single 
thickness  is  sufficient. 

Coal-burning  brooder  stoves  are  stand¬ 
ard  in  equipment  and  more  satisfactory 
in  cold  weather  than  those  using  oil, 
though  the  latter  have  the  advantage  in 
warm  weather  of  being  easily  lighted  and 
extinguished  when  comparatively  warm 
weather  makes  an  all-day  source  of  heat 
unnecessary.  A  500-chick  size  should 
take  care  of  300  chicks,  and  a  flock  of  this 
size  will  do  better  than  a  larger  one. 

M.  B.  D. 


She  knows  cooking  comfort.  1  She  enjoys  more  leisure  hours. 
She  has  better  “luck”  baking.  She  serves  meals  on  time. 
^{She  knows  that  KITCHENKOOK  is  clean,  odorless  and 
smokeless.  ^She  knows  that  she  would  have  none  other  than 
KITCHENKOOK. 

The  KITCHENKOOK  is  a  gas  stove  with  all  the  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  city  gas  and  with  greater  cooking  speed.  It  makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas  from  common  low  test  gasoline,  producing  a 
clear,  blue  flame  entirely  free  from  smoke,  soot  and  odor,  not 
only  while  the  stove  is  new  but  perma¬ 
nently. 


A  dealer  near  you  wants  to  show  you  the 
advantages  of  KITCHENKOOK  in  YOUR 
home.  There  is  a  style  and  size  to  fit  your 
needs — the  price  is  surprisingly  low. 

Arrange  for  a  demonstration.  Write  for 
the  Kitchenkook  folder  telling 
all  about  them. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B 

N$w  York  City  New  York 


In 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 
Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  mal"d 


Tanered-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 15e  100 — $14.00 

Park’s  Barred  Itoeks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds. .  ,10c  100— $18.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19e  100 — $18.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35e  100 — $32.00 

Fawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32e  100 — $30.00 
Assorted  chicks  lie. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA.  N.  Y. 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Flock  average  of  trapnested  layers:  1923 — 195  eggs; 
1924 — 198  eggs.  Breeding  hens  4-5V;  lbs.  Males  5L-7 
lbs.;  pedigreed  from  hens  with  records  250-302  eggs. 

Pure  White  Eggs,  weighing  25-28  oz.  per  doz, 
1,000  Chicks  for  each  of  the  following  dates:  May  5, 
S200 ;  May  12,  $180;  May  20,  $150.  Earlier  dates 
all  taken  by  farmer  customers. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH,  R.  D.  Ne.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  white  o  *ov  niimc 

LEGHORN  OfAD  I  UlIUlJ 

Big.  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


VAN  WINKLE'S 

Eggs,  Chicks.  Circ.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Pa. 


EX  ARY  PUIPIfQ/s  C  While  Leghorns,  12c 
DAD  I  V/nluKO  i  S  C  Brown  Leghorns,  1  2c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14e;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100JS  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAllstervllle,  Pa, 


lorcou  Kionl*  Li£ht  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
Jet  iej  uldlllo  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$2.40  each  &  up.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
J  chicks  .  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

Space  for  4,000  eggs  now  open  in  our  mammoth  electric 
incubator.  Ship  your  eggs  so  as  to  arrive  here  on  Satur¬ 
day  or  the  first  of  the  week.  Chicks  shipped  as  per  your 
order  free.  We  furnish  boxes,  packing,  postage,  etc. 
Price,  SI4  per  case,  in  advance,  in  case  lots  of  860  eggs 
only.  K.  4.  H  AIIE  145«  Lake  St.,  Klmlru,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHIX-EGGS 

from  trap-nested,  production-bred  8.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  State  tested.  Member  M.  A.  C.  P.  B. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEY  EGGS 

From  purebred,  matured  stock. 

Mrs.  THURSTON  SMITH  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ran  AurP.hicLe  Supreme  quality  ;  Barred  and  Buff 
UCII  BJf I  UIIIUA5  Rocks  ;  Reds ;  crossed  varieties.  16th 
season.  Sat.  guarant’d.  ien  MR  poultry  firm,  Wirwick.  «.». 


13«;  Reds,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Circular  free.  H.  8.  HART,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  O. 
W.  and  Biown  Leghorns,  12c ;  Buff  and 
Barred  Rocks,  14e;  It.  J.  Reds,  16c,  and 
mixed,  10c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BA  □  V  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. ,.  $14  per  100 

-  -  ■  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  14  per  100 

U  I  ^  | f  O  Owen  Farms  Reds .  18  per  100 

w  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyekoff  strain  direct. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JON I?8  OEOlf OKTOWN,  1>EL. 


B  Rocks,  lie ;  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12 
Mixed,  JO«.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1.0 
lots.  100*4  live  del.  guar.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  write  for  circular.  N.  J.  ERRERZEUER,M«*lisl«r*i||»,r». 
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Vermont  Quality  CHICKS 

Chicks  hatched  from  Vermont  Certified  hens  mated 
to  early  hatched  males  with  three  or  more  years  of 
certification  behind  them.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Priced  at  S20  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  breeders  blood  tested. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 


BABY 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

|l|l  |Y  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy, 
la  ||  I  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  eocker- 
w  els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 

duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

HS18  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  8*14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sn  Q  ■  nrnc  Vermont  certified — Accredited. 

•  Ui  111  la  II C II O  Dark  color.  Twin  State  Fair  won 
seven  first,  Best  Display.  Cockerels,  $5.  Baby  Chix. 
NO  El1.  FOWL  I'l.Af.lF.  IN  VERMONT.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K  10  HARTLAND.  VERMONT 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

REDISIKD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

SEED  BROS.  Pennington,  N.  J. 


CHICKENS— EGGS— STOCK 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Trapnested.  State  Accredited. 
Eggs— 810  per  hundred  up.  Circular. 

DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


WELLWARDS.C.W.  Leghorns 

3rd  at  Bergen  County.  1924,  Illustrated  booklet, 

CHICKS  EGrGrS 

WELLWARD  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I..N.Y. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  815  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Fall.  (Send  for  Folder.) 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
Phone 308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


s.  c.  w.  Barron-Hollywood  strain, 
i  Free  range,  vigorous 

Leghorn  GtllCKS  stock.  All  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm.  818  per  100.  Circular. 


Elmview  Farm 


New  Haven,  Vermont 


BABY  CHIX 


SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM, Irvington  on  Hndson,N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Order  direct.  Broil¬ 
ers,  SI  1—100.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks,  $15.  R.  I,  Reds, 
$15.  Live  arrival  guar.  1  lelivered  prepaid.  Catalog 
free  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xfaplNe^ed 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  M-” 

Chicks,  818  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs.  810.  85£  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa 


TANCRED  STRAIN(Direcl) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  find  Hatching  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield.  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°"ras!>r 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Boi  R.  I’lttstown,  N.  J 


Certified  Cornell-Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

Secure  real  production  by  ordering  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks  now.  L.  1>.  KELLOflG  Clyde,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  For  Sate 

by  crate,  60c  per  dozen.  1,000  Lord  Farms  strain 
Breeders,  one  and  two  years  old. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM  Fremont  Center.  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  Hollywood  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

82  per  15;  88  per  100;  870  per  1,000. 

BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS  Cornwall,  NY. 


Ol,.;.  mated  to  all  of  our  Brown 

tverlay  otrain  OOCkerelS  Leghorns.  Chicks  for  sale. 

Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.V.  Route! 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron's  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Curtis  White  Wyandottes  Hatching  eggs  now  ready. 

Write  forprices.  0.  G  CURTIS, LecutlTret R  llryFerm, Weteriee.R  T. 


Whiln  WvanrinBp  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
Tv llllc  nJdlluUllC  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Eggs,  rrom  A-l 
matings,  $2 — 15,  $5—60,  $10 — 100,  R.  HILL, Seneei  Falls, N.t. 


DiiMUhianilnlla!,  Purebred.  Eggs,  15— $1.50.  Chicks, I8o 

DUTI  wyanuones  each.  GROVER  M.  YOUUi.lt.i,  Caopersburg.Pa 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chfeks  am? Latchn&y?g<£ 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


- LONE  ELM - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

My  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  have  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  on  old  farm 
flocks  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  State  Fair  has  accomplished  this. 

Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  280  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


-SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
dUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
tnat  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 

delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R.N. 

FIGLNRUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923— 2116  Eggs  at  Storrs.  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924—  1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15th  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 
Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

WRITE  for  CIRCULAR  and  PRICES 


Fair  Acres  Farm, 


SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  N.Y.S.C.P.C.A. 


I  AIIV  CADMC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
L/lLL  I  I  /inlflJ  White  Leghorns,  Chicks:f-rocK 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tanered  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282  -306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr’ive  circ.  B.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  State  tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Vihert’s  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels,  $4  and  $6  each.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood 
strains  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $8  and  $5  each, 
shipped  on  approval.  Parks’  Barred  Rock  pullets  and 
chicks.  Chicks,  February  10th  and  after. 

A.  H.  F1NGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


260-Egg  ,SS“  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown:  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches— February— March—  April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  835  per 
hundred  ;  $30  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MA  TTITUCK,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 


RAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

Pedigree  Bred  since  1909.  Records  made  at  Egg 
Laying  Contests  since  1914  have  proved  them  Good 
Layers.  Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

RAPP'S  LEGHORN  FARM  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  lavgest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  To™  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
820  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular.  RED-W-FAKM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS— S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  TONI  BARRON  STRAIN 

$8  per  100;  $70  per  1.000,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mar- 
cy  strain,  cockerels  and  hatching  eggs, 

J.  G.  MEYER  West  Willington,  Conn. 


MA  TTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  baby  chicks.  Grade  “  A  "  and  certi¬ 
fied,  830  and  830  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  MattitUCk,  N.Y. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  Feb.  27,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks 

Week  Total 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  21  81 

Garrett  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  72  730 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  81  767 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  85  764 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  66  563 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  69  528 

The  B.  R.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  55  570 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  76  719 

Ohas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  71  753 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  39  341 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  64  524 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  74  1022 

Mrs.  Ohas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  81  319 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  64  599 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio .  41  196 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  59  651 

Horton  Pltry  F'm,  Ohio .  49  1146 

Lew'is  Fms,  R.  1 .  74  668 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Ker  Ohickeries^  Inc.,  N.  Y .  65  584 

Beacon  Pltry  Fin,  N.  J .  67  818 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  55  622 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  61  514 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  43  675 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y. .  63  568 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  95  703 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa .  67  763, 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  75  940 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  67  686 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  79  1177 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  74  1003 

Moadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  86  892 

Ilighview  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  71  840 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  73  959 

Eigenrauch  &  De Winter,  N.  J .  69  633 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  63  685 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . . .  65  783 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  85  878 

Wliitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J . .  47  555 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  70  905 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  64  656 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  85  1176 

Barlow  Leghorn  I'm,  Pa .  57  757 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  60  742 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  65  646 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  39  986 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  81  983 

Bonnie  Brae  F’m,  N.  J .  46  652 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  66  589 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  59  616 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  58  851 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  82  1173 

Norman  O.  Jones,  Del . .  ■■ .  70  862 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  34  278 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio . 79  688 

Fred  Marquardt,  N,  J . 44  490 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 63  812 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  59  759 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  70  4  <2 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  65  57o 

Fairview  F'm,  N.  J .  65  529 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  75  636 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  58  601 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  71  8  <9 

Marwood  F’m,  Pa .  ^4  8(0 

E-van-so  F'm,  Pa .  74  82o 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  F'm,  N.  J .  56  724 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  78  694 

Associated  F'ms,  Pa .  69  863 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  85  971 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  57  544 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  81  710 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  <3  720 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  67  <34 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  85  6o(. 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  82  886 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  75  734 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  86  888 

T.  A.  Whai’mby  Fms,  N.  Y . . .  63  458 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  68  943 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 64  744 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  71  571 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  89  876 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  63  468 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  82  92< 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio  .  59  626 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  75  685 

A.  F.  Matties,  N.  J .  90  859 

A.  K.  Holmann,  N.  Y . 80  688 

Allendale  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  75  744 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  53  531 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  61  690 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  34  509 

Five  Point  Leg.  Pm,  N.  J .  64  712 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leg.  Fm,  0 .  77  590 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  74  629 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  82  639 

Buttercups 

Big  Woo'd  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  3  21 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm.  Maine .  17  36 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  16  90 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  58  448 

Total  . .  6486  68535 


Brookside  Chicks 

All  chicks  from  carefully 
selected  flocks  noted  for 
their  health  and  vigoralso 
high  egg  production.  We 
are  not  a  new  hatchery 
but  have  been  shipping 
chicks  to  hundreds  of  sat- 
isfiedlcustomersfor.years, 
Our  Special  Mating  chicks 
are  from  specially  selected 
breeders  mated  with  co¬ 
ckerel  s  bought  direct  from 
Eglantine  Farms. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
SPECIAL  MATING 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


100  chicks 

$15.00 

$17.00 

$17.00 

$18.00 


500  chicks 

$72.50 
$82  50 
$82.50 

$85.00 


S.  C.W.  Leghorn  pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.20  each 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  send  for  FREE  booklet  and  Price  List. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


198>/2  EGGS! 

“My  flock  of  1 04  hens  averaged  ior 
the  pear  /  924  198.5  eggs  apiece,  the 
highest  reported  record  for  Hardin 
County ,  Ohio.”  Rev.  T.  E.  Dailey 
This  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  letters  we  receive  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  by  no  means  the  best 
report  we  have  received. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

have  made  good  for  15  years. 

Send  for  our  80-page  catalog  and 
poultry  book.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  catalogs  on  the 
poultry  business  ever  printed. 
Grade  A  Chicks  Grade  B  Chicks 

$28  per  100  $25  per  100 

$270  per  1 .000  $240  per  1 .000 

All  One  Breed  —  All  One  Strain 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Write  I 
for  this  l 
booklet 


&y  cm. 


Free 


‘‘How  to  raise  baby  chicks— and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months ” 
That’s  the  way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — how 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  from 
the  stock  that  produced  our  winning 
hens  in  the  last  Vineland  and  Bergen 
County  International  Egg  Laying  Com¬ 
petitions.  If  you  want  neavy  laying 
pullets,  buy  Kerr  Chicks.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed — and  that  every  chick 
will  be  vigorous  and  healthy  upon  arrival. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  “The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925.”  It  is  Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association / 
DtPI.  9,  Springfield,  Mats.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Influence  of  Mating 

1.  I  have  just  bought  a  purebred  pul¬ 
let,  and  I  know  the  bird  has  been  stained. 
If  I  keep  the  pullet  away  from  all  males 
till  next  year,  will  she  lay  out  the  stain? 
2.  What  does  a  game  cock  breeder  mean 
when  he  advises  not  to  breed  a  male  and 
female  until  you  know  how  they  have 
been  bred?  How  do  they  cross  pheas¬ 
ant’s  with  domestic  fowls?  H.  s. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1.  The  influence  of  one  mating  will 
probably  not  last  beyond  three  weeks  and, 
where  it  is  desired  to  change  the  male 
in  the  breeding  pen  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  new  blood,  at  least  that 
length  of  time  should  lapse  between  the 
removal  of  one  male  and  the  introduction 
of  another. 

2.  I  do  not  know,  unless  he  advises 

against  breeding  from  birds  whose  in¬ 
herited  traits  you  do  not  know.  Pheas¬ 
ants  are  easily  domesticated  birds  and 
the  cross  with  common  fowls  is  said  to 
be  not  uncommon.  It  might  be  expected 
where  the  two  species  of  birds  mingle  in 
one  flock.  M.  B.  D, 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May. 
At  $13  per  100;  $62  per  500;  $120  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


Day-Old  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS,  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN- 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  A.  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 

Two  Young  Bourbon  Red  Toms. 

W,  Wagner,  K,  II.,  Hopewell  Junction,  A.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


W 


htte  Hollund  Turkey  Toms.  Blue  ribbon  stock. 
$15 — $20 — $26.  Anna  Fisher  Middletown,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Cracked  Corn  in 
Scratch  Feed 

I  am  using  at  present,  in  scratch 
feed,  200  lbs.  cracked  corn,  100  lbs. 
wheat,  50  lbs.  oats.  You  advised  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat  and  a  small  amount 
of  rye.  IIow  much  of  these  grains 
shall  I  use  to  200  lbs.  cracked  corn? 

Dividing  Creek,  N.  J.  g.  p. 

I  should  make  the  scratch  grain  at 
least  half  cracked  corn,  and  a  larger 
proportion  would  __  be  all  right.  The 
balance  might  be  made  up  of  what¬ 
ever  other  suitable  grains  you  have, 
exact  proportions  not  being  of  great 
importance.  Whole  oats,  unless  heavy 
oats,  contain  considerable  libre  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  meat  and 
usually  are  not  very  well  liked  by 
hens,  so  that  they  may  be  wasted  in 
the  litter  unless-  note  is  taken  of 
whether  or  not  the  fowls  eat  thernu 
It  is  not  worth  while,  of  course,  to  add 
any  more  to  the  mixture  than  the  flock 
will  eat.  Buckwheat  is  ordinarily  well 
liked  and  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
cold  weather  use.  Rye,  like  oats,  does 
not  seem  to  be  relished  and  should  not 
be  fed  if  the  birds  refuse  it,  though, 
sometimes,  they  eat  it  readily.  Barley, 
if  available,  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
mixture.  All  of  these  grains  have 
about  the  same  food  value,  though 
corn  probably  stands  at  the  head  if  a 
single  grain  is  to  be  chosen,  with 
wheat  next.  m.  b.  d. 
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Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Horne 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  We  sell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly1 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 
S morion  Wall  Paper  Co.  /. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y.  JL  *>00ji 


Personal  ~ 
Stationery 


200  Printed  Sheets 
■%  t\  g\  Plain  Sheets 

U  Printed  Envelopes 

A  NY  name  and  address  printed 
on  High  Grade  White  Bono 
Paper  on  top  center  of  sheets 
and  flap  of  envelope  in  Dark  Blue 
Ink.  (Denver  &  West!  (Virginia 
and  South  20c  extra.)  Send  Gash, 

Check,  Stamps.  Write  Plainly. 

NONANTUM  PAPER  CO. 

4«>2  Newtonvllle  Ave«,  Newtonvllle,  Mass. 


Figuring  Laying  Averages 

One  of  my  neighbors  and  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  as  to  proper  method  of  figuring 
out  the  average  of  eggs  per  bird  per 
month.  Would  you  print  correct  way 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  we  will  both  take 
your  answer  for  granted.  a.  g. 

If  I  get  what  you  mean,  and  perhaps 
I  don’t,  the  average  number  of  eggs  per 
bird  laid  by  any  flock  would  be  found  by 
dividing  the  total  number  laid  in  the 
given  time  by  the  number  of  fowls  in  the 
flock.  If  70  hens  laid  1,400  eggs  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  average  production  for  the 
month  would  be  20  eggs  per  bird.  Perhaps 
your  neighbor  is  getting  percentage 
production  mixed  with  average  produc¬ 
tion,  that  is  a  different  thing.  Percentage 
production  is  the  per  cent  of  the  possible 
total  for  a  given  time  that  a  hen  or  a 
flock  actually  lays.  It  is  assumed  that 
one  egg  a  day  is  possible  and  that  is 
called  100  per  cent  production.  Thus,  a 
hen  could  lay  31  eggs  during  the  month 
of  January.  If  she  actually  laid  20 
eggs  in  that  month,  she  would  have  laid 
20/31  of  her  possible  production.  The 
fraction  20/31,  reduced  to  a  decimal 
form,  would  be  .0 45,  or  sixty-four  and 
one-half  hundredths,  or  sixty-four  and 
one-half  per  cent,  actually  a  trifle  more 
than  this,  as  you  will  see  if  yon  change 
20/31  to  a  decimal.  A  hen,  then,  laying 
20  eggs  in  January  would  be  credited 
with  0414  per  cent  production,  plus. 
Production  of  a  flock  would  be  figured 
in  the  same  way,  flock  production,  in¬ 
stead  of  individual  production,  being  used 
in  the  calculations.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Poisoning 

Poultrymen  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
losing  hens  from  a  trouble  that  they  as¬ 
cribe  to  either  musty  feed,  or  poison. 
The  hens  grow  thin,  the  comb  turns  blue, 
and  they  die  in  convulsions  with  head 
turned  upward  and  to  one  side.  Can  you 
help  us?  W.  G.  F. 

Your  suspicion  as  to  poisoning,  either 
by  musty  food  or  other  substances,  are 
sufficiently  well  founded  to  warrant  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  foodstuffs  that  the 
fowls  eat,  though  intestinal  worms  and 
other  sources  of  irritation  of  the  nerve 
centers  may  cause  these  convulsions  and 
‘“wry  necks.”  Give  any  hens  showing 
symptoms  of  trouble  a  full  dose  of  r-as- 
tor  oil,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  droppings  for  intestinal  worms. 
If  they  are  found,  give  the  whole  flock 
the  tobacco  treatment:  1  lb.  of  powdered 
tobacco,  of  at  least  1  *4  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  strength,  to  each  100  lbs.  of  dry 
mash,  fed  for  several  weeks  in  the  usual 
manner,  taking  the  place  of  untreated 
mash.  Tobacco  of  less  nicotine  content 
than  mentioned  above  is  not  efficient  and 
tobaeeo  of  proper  strength  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  dealers  in  poultry  supplies. 

M.  B.  D. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  535. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage ;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  village  farms,  two  houses; 

75  acres;  fruit,  truck,  poultry;  asparagus 
alone  makes  .$25  to  $50  per  day;  big  income; 
cash  $1,000;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  0037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  18  miles  from  Lakewood,  18  from  Mount 
Holley,  20  from  Trenton;  145  acres  level,  fertile 
soil  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  good  fences; 
8  rooms;  lots  of  good  buildings;  Vi  mile  to 
school;  2 Vi  to  church,  store  and  railroad ;  $6,000 
•■ash  and  $11,000  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6589, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres: 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  llill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  eity  property.  SCHUYLER  DAVEY, 
Box  15,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  near  Haeketts¬ 
town  and  Budd  Lake,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ;  7-room 
house,  poultry  houses  for  600  layers,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings;  fruit  of'  all  kind.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm  wanted  on  monthly  rental;  suit¬ 
able  for  truck  and  poultry;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  South  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  dairy,  truck,  adjoining  town; 

machinery:  conveniences.  A.  L.  CANFIELD, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  51  miles 
from  New  York;  8  acres,  modern  10-room 
house,  electric,  city  water,  400  chickens,  cows, 
horse;  near  town,  schools;  sacrifice  $11,500. 
MRS.  S.  DIMA  YO,  Bonnell  St.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


168-ACRE  dairy,  grain  or  chicken  farm  for  sale 
reasonable;  good  buildings,  good  land;  near 
town,  school.  State  road.  ADVERTISER  6682, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10,  16  or  35  acres,  bordered  by 
river;  9-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  good 
condition;  15  minutes  walk  to  manufacturing 
town,  railroad,  sehool,  chnrches,  etc.  II.  JOR¬ 
DAN,  Sterling,  Conn. 


FARM,  72  acres,  7-room  house,  electric  light, 
running  spring  water,  barn,  two  large  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  incubator  cellar,  and 
new  two-car  garage;  50  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries;  an  ideal  poultry  farm  or  Summer  borne: 
on  State  macadam  road;  1 ‘5  miles  from  railroad 
at  Enfield,  Mass.;  $3,500,  terms.  OWNER,  1768 
East  18th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  farm 
of  121  acres  in  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  SANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  two  miles  to  station,  abund¬ 
ance  running  water  in  good  house  and  barn. 
C.  WEEKS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Small  State  road  farm;  vegetables, 
berries,  poultry,  cows,  trout  brook;  bargain. 
BOX  12,  Hartland,  Vt. 


FARM  of  114  acres  for  sale  on  State  read. 

with  good  buildings,  in  Schoharie  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  New 
Jersey;  19  miles  from  Lakewood,  15  from 
Mount  Holly,  16  from  Trenton:  160  acres,  20  of 
timber,  125  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  12- 
room  brick  house  and  barns,  with  electric  lights; 
village  with  -school,  stores,  bank,  churches,  sta¬ 
tion  and  creamery  two  miles;  price  $7,000,  cash 
$5,000.  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOST  complete  up-to-date  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered;  if 
you  have  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  inyest;  write  for 
complete  description  and  details,  balance  of 
price  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  6707,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 30  acres,  well  watered,  suitable 
fruit,  poultry;  good  buildings,  some  fruit;  one 
mile  village,  normal  sehool,  railroads.  BOX 
103,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Jersey  farm,  five  acres  up;  7-room 
house,  barn;  available  electricity;  not  over  50 
miles  New  York,  3  miles  station.  ADVERTISER 
6725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  Poughkeepsie-Hudson  State  road, 
5  to  15  acres  land,  small  cottage,  water;  must 
be  bargain.  ADVERTISER  6736,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HARBBSON,  Del.,  82  acres,  40  clear,  balance 
timber;  large  variety  fruit;  6-room  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings;  $1,800.  E.  BAUER,  107 
E.  Ilortler  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  truck  farm  near  Salisbury; 

particulars  write  LAURENCE  E.  ADKINS,  Rt. 
3,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Orchard  in  community  zone;  no 
house;  site  excellent  for  Summer  residence; 
overlooks  Palisades.  ADVERTISER  6738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Operating  poultry  plant,  stock  and 
.  two  Mammoth  incubators,  practically  new; 
good  8-room  house,  well  and  cistern  water  in 
kitchen;  large  garage  and  outbuildings;  near 
school;  cash  $3,000,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1— -67-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  27 
acres  of  apple  and  7  acres  of  prune  trees; 
good  buildings.  L.  CONORD,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  180-aere  farm,  West  Coxsackie,  N. 

Y. ;  1,200  bearing  pear  and  apple  trees;  mag¬ 
nificent  mountain  and  river  view;  unusual  house; 
$2,000  cash,  $3,000  mortgage;  recently  mort¬ 
gaged  for  $4,500.  OWNER,"  Room  644,  Hotel 
Albert,  42  East  11th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 74  acres,  $2,500;  two  sets  buildings; 

8  miles  from  Oswego;  all  kinds  of  fruit.  WM. 
FOX,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -10-acre  truck  farm  near  Freehold, 
N.  J. ;  8-room  house  furnished,  new  barn,  good 
outbuildings,  farming  utensils,  fruit  trees,  ber¬ 
ries,  cranberry  bog;  will  sell  cheap.  J.  H. 
BROWN,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SIXTY-ACRE  truck  farm  on  State  highway, 
located  on  eastern  shore  at  Rhodesdale,  Md. : 
near  canneries,  church,  school  and  railroad; 
well  watered  and  wooded;  six-room  bungalow, 
four- room  tenant  house;  some  outbuildings,  some 
fruit.  ADVERTISER  6759,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  160-acre  hillside  dairy 
farm,  CandOr,  Tioga  County;  $2,200.  WARD 
CLARKE,  Saco,  Me. 


A  GREAT  truck  farm  for  sale — Contains  100 
acres  of  the  finest  soil;  45  acres  is  rich  deep 
muck,  well  drained,  that  will  raise  any  truck¬ 
ing  product;  buildings  modern,  fine  condition: 
located  near  Medina,  N.  Y.,  noted  for  its  great 
truck  farms;  will  earn  $20,000  a  year  for  any 
such  farmer;  price  surprisingly  cheap;  owner 
must  change  climate.  WM.  P.  O’GRADY, 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — House,  9  rooms,  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  all  improvements,  except  heat;  new  2- 
way  garage ;  fruit  trees,  50  R.  I.  Reds,  10 
acres;  suitable  for  country  boarding;  midway 
Point  Pleasant  and  Lakewood;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  live  wire.  W.  S.  BAUM,  Laurelton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  buyer  for  a  10-aere  farm,  three- 
fourth  mile  from  bustling  village,  buildings 
fine,  lots  of  fruit;  price  low.  MKT’/.O  RUSS. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred:  rent 
or  buy;  full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE — 20-aere  farm,  10-room  house,  good 
boarding  section;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  6756, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRE  to  Fanwood,  N.  J. ;  an  exceptional  8- 
room  residence,  all  modern  conveniences,  ga¬ 
rage  and  chicken  coop,  lot  100x200,  three  blocks 
from  station,  one  hour  to  New  York  City,  num¬ 
erous  fruit  trees,  garden  hushes,  and  flowers, 
good  neighborhood,  and  good  schools;  $13,500, 
terms  to  suit  purchaser;  for  sale  by  owner. 
B.  B.  HOOD,  Southport,  Conn. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  New  York.  —  Highly  produc¬ 
tive,  level  farm,  218  acres,  modern  14-room 
house,  all  outbuildings  including  new  poultry 
house  for  800,  and  machinery  needed  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  farm:  20  dairy  cattle,  6  horses;  everything 
in  splendid  condition;  $22,000,  40%  cash;  would 
divide  property  to  suit  purchaser;  write  owner. 
ADVERTISER  6757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


160  ACRES  in  Colorado,  sell  or  exchange,  town 
or  country  property  in  New  York.  A.  HAT.L, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


235-AORE  Hudson  Valley  fruit  and  general 
farm,  splendid  buildings,  highly  improved.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 1.,000-capaeity  poultry  plant; 

State  road;  orchard  range;  furnished  house 
may  be  included;  rare  opnortunitv  for  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman.  ADVERTISER  6771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  50  acres  on  new  State  road  near  shore 
line  and  Summer  colonies  between  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  Sayhrook;  suitable  for  poultry  and  sheep 
raising,  market  gardening  and  small  fruits,  ap¬ 
ples,  huckleberries,  blackberries,  wild  grapes 
and  firewood  on  place;  substantial  house  and 
outbuildings;  moderate  rental;  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address  P.  O.  BOX  752,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


I  DESIRE  to  rent  a  small  farm  or  bungalow 
for  the  Summer  within  20  miles  of  New 
York  City,  on  or  near  a  State  highway;  pre¬ 
ferably  one  equipped  with  electricity  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  small  family.  ADVERTISER  6775, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker’. 


NINETY-ACRE  farm.  16  miles  from  Albany; 

woodlot,  young  orchard;  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  6776j  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTJLTRY-FRT7IT  farm  for  sale;  57  miles  New 
York  City,  Lackawanna:  fully  equipped.  T. 
ENSLIN,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


GOOD  equipped,  producing  250-acre  going  dairy 
farm,  40  milk  cows;  to  rent  on  shares  April 
1;  fine  set  of  buildings;  near  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  0777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGG  farm  wanted  ^equipped,  south  of  New 
York.  BOX  142,  Slingerland,  >N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  house,  150-acre  productive  farm,  near 
Bound,  suitable  for  all  farm  purposes,  home 
or  business;  one  hour  from  Broadway;  for 
lease  or  sale;  for  particulars,  252  West  17th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  rent,  50-acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  location  New  York;  100  miles  on  or  near 
State  road;  improvements  in  house;  moderate 
rental;  reliable  farmer.  ADVERTISER  6778, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRES,  7-room  house,  hath,  steam  heat, 
partly  furnished,  4  young  cows.  Ford  sedan, 
chickens,  tools,  etc.;  $5,800;  no  agents.  HEIN- 
LIN,  R.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — F’arm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy, 
suited  to  fruit  and  poultry,  50  to  75  acres, 
Dutchess  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER 

6780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  50  acres,  house,  barn  and  new 
silo:  $2,000,  cash  $1,000;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  ADVERTISER  6779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


W ANTED- — 'Girl  S-12  years  to  rear  as  our  own: 

good  country  home.  ADVERTISER  6768, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


140-EGG  Cyphers  incubator,  fine  condition,  un¬ 
derwriters  guaranty,  $14.  FAIRVIEW  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HOUSE  cleaning  approaches;  don’t  burn  en¬ 
velopes  witli  stamps  50  years  old;  write  me; 
best  references.  STANLEY  W.  HAYES,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

f - -  - - 

AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40e;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  of  finest  quality,  at  our 
station;  60-lb.  can,  $6;  40  lbs.  or  more,  in  10- 
lb.  pails,  $1.25  each;  5-lb.  pails,  65c  each. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  y3  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Ka t.onah ,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  board  one  or  two  small  children; 

mother’s  care.  Write  ADVERTISER  0681, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60,  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey  at  following  prices,  prepaid: 

6  lbs.,  $1.50;  12  lbs,,  $2.65;  60  lbs.  $12 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Box  265,  Milford,  Conn 


FOR  SALE — Italian  bees.  ABRAM  B.  THOM 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  of  mangle  beets,  $8  a  ton, 
f.o.b.  ROBT.  LEWIS,  R.  D.  8,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


TRY  a  sample  cup  of  Story’s  pure  maple  cream: 

the  most  delicious  product  made  from  maple 
sap;  send  35  cents  and  receive  by  mail  a  full 
10-ounce  cup  of  maple  cream  and  a  certificate 
for  35  cents  discount  on  your  first  order  for 
one  dozen  10-onnee  cups.  L.  L.  STORY,  B-51 
East  F’airfield,  Vt. 


ORDERS  placed  now  will  he  filled  from  first 
and  best  runs  maple  syrup,  delivered  to  third 
zone  until  April  15.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet, 
Vt. 


F’UDGE,  chocolate,  nut,  cream,  50c  pound; 

Liberty  bars,  5c;  fudge  popcorn,  5c;  delicious. 
OLIVE  MARSHALL,  Blaeklick,  Pa. 


VERMONT’S  best  new  maple  syrup,  $2.30  gal¬ 
lon;  6-gallon  lots,  $2.10;  sugar,  10-lb.  pails, 
$3;  pound  cakes,  30c;  guaranteed  pure.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Discarded  six-cylinder  Avery  trac¬ 
tor.  GRANT  MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— -Slightly  used  1*5  kw.  Kohler  au¬ 
tomatic  electric  plant.  E.  J.  HARI.INO. 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


CLOVER  HONEY — $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  FAIRMOIFNT  APIARY,  Living¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup  of  the  highest  grade 
$3  per  gal.;  in  lots  of  5  gals,  or  niore,  $2.50; 
sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails.  40c  per  lb.;  in  2-oz 
cakes,  50c.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  PomfreL 
Vt. 


BEST  grade  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  ppr  gal  : 

honey.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland 
N.  Y. 


FOR  THAT  sweet  tooth  try  our  maple  nut 
fudge,  75  cents  pound,  first  run  syrup,  $2.75 
gallon;  later  runs,  $2  gallon;  soft  sugar.  40 
cents  pound;  cakes,  50  cents  pound.  OAKLAND 
F’ARM,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Second  cut  Alfalfa  also  mixed  hav 
JEMISON,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  bean  poles  and  cedar  for  rustic  work, 
also  small  cedars  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


ONE  AMERICAN  No.  10  Colony  coal  stove  brood¬ 
er;  two  outside  oil  lamp  brooders;  one  hot 
water  incubator,  200  eggs  capacity:  horse  drawn 
lawn  mower.  MISS  KELLY,  15  N.  Hempstead 
Turnpike,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATES— Pure,  delicious,  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  candies,  attractive  Easter  gift; 
one-pound  box,  $1 ;  2-lb.  box,  $1.80,  postpaid. 
ENDION,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gang  plow  in  good  condition;  state 
price  and  make.  CHAS.  DTTRLER,  Warner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  hay  for  sale.  A.  A.  MOORE, 
Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Maeultivator,  new,  used  for 
about  10  minutes;  my  ground  is  too  rough  and 
hi'lv  for  it:  will  sacrifice  for  $100.  Write  to 
STEPHEN  BUTSKO,  Knollside  Rest,  South  Rd.. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

The  nearness  of  Spring  was  further  ac¬ 
centuated,  on  taking  a  trip  recently 
through  the  New  York  produce,  market 
on  a  mild  sunny  day,  by  seeing  asparagus, 
spinach,  kale  and  various  kinds  of  salad 
stock  heaped  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the 
produce  houses  awaiting  a  buyer.  As 
soon  as  these  commodities  begin  to  arrive 
from  districts  north  of  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  States,  it  seems  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  before  we  ourselves  are 
in  the  midst  of  marketing  our  own  prod¬ 
uce,  so  rapidly  does  the  season  advance 
step  by  step  up  the  coast.  First  we  get 
Florida  lettuee,  then  it  begins  to  arrive 
from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
finally  New  York  State  growers  are  ready 
to  market  their  early  crop  of  lettuce.  In 
the  meantime  California  is  shipping  all 
sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
asparagus  which  by  the  way  opened  the 
season  at  $11  to  $25  a  dozen  bunches, 
but  is  now  selling  for  about  one-lialf  of 
the  opening  price. 

At  the  same  time  northern  growers  and 
shippers  are  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
market  they  will  have  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  on  potatoes,  apples,  cabbage 
and  other  products  stored  in  the  Fall.  As 
to  potatoes,  present  statistics  indicate  a 
surplus  of  old  stock  on  hand.  For  the 
past  two  years  about  95,000  carloads  have 
been  shipped  after  January  1  and  this 
year  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  stocks 
on  hand  for  shipping  purposes  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The  New 
York  market  has  been  liberally  supplied 
and  trading  generally  very  dull  although 
there  was  occasionally  a  day  when  it 
seemed  that  potato  prices  had  struck 
rock-bottom  and  were  about  to  react.  Old 
cabbage  has  dragged  along  selling  around 
$10  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  Rochester  district,  and 
jobbing  $10  to  $25  a  ton  in  New  York, 
there  being  a  wide  range  in  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  stock  offered.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  very  irregular  as  to  quality  and 
condition,  many  being  over-ripe.  The 
New  York  market  is  partial  to  green  ap¬ 
ples  suitable  for  baking  purposes  and 
fancy  large  Greenings  ruled  firm.  Bald¬ 
wins,  however,  were  easier.  Onions  were 
not  very  active,  but  the  market  was 
higher,  especially  on  the  best  stock  due  to 
lighter  receipts.'  Old  carrots  continued 
slow  sale,  although  offerings  were  light. 
New  southern  carrots  were  also  dull  and 
in  abundant  supply.  A  few  Brussels 
sprouts  from  Bong  Island  were  readily 
sold  when  of  good  quality.  Such  corn*- 
modifies  as  turnips,  nearby  leeks,  etc., 
showed  little  change  and  sweet  potatoes 
dragged  along,  the  price  being  around  $3 
a  bushel  for  the  good  quality  sweets. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Nearby  eggs  were  rather  quiet  with 
ample  offerings  for  trade  needs  and  egg 
receipts  in  general  were  quite  liberal,  in¬ 
creasing  considerably  during  the  week. 
The  total  receipts  since  January  1  are 
considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but 
in  spite  of  the  comparatively  liberal  of¬ 
ferings  during  the  week,  the  market  on 
western  eggs  showed  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  retail  stores  have 
been  featuring  eggs  which  undoubtedly 
stimulat  I  consumption  and  there  lias 
also  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
dealers  to  store.  The  latter  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  near  bottom  prices  had  bemi 
reached  unless  too  many  eggs  are  put  in 
storage  very  early  in  the  season.  About 
the  first  of  March  the  New  York  ware¬ 
houses  were  pretty  well  cleared  of  storage 
eggs,  but  ten  days  later  about  3o,000 
cases  were  reported  in  storage,  more  than 
double  the  total  holdings  at  this  writing 
of  three  large  cities,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
A  good  demand  was  followed  by  an  easier 
tendency  due  to  heavier  receipts.  This 
was  followed  by  higher  prices  as  the  trade 
cleaned  up  existing  supplies  fairly  well 
and  expected  supplies  for  the  next  few 
days  were  only  moderate.  Fowl  espe- 
ciallv  found  a  ready  outlet  and  chickens, 
although  generally  staggy.  usually  sold 
well.  Express  Spring  broilers  weakened. 
Txmg  Island  Spring  ducks  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  demand  and  prices  advanced  to 
32c  a  pound.  Old  roosters  were  firm. 
Dressed  poultry  was  generally  dull  with 
most  chickens  coarse  and  staggy  with 
prices  averaging  rather  low.  Fowl  were 
firm  especially  on  small  sizes  and  capons 
were  also  firm  for  fancy. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  sellers  have  had  to  push  sales 
and  often  make  concessions  to  prevent 
demurrage  charges.  W  hile  strictly  No. 
1  Timothy  hay  was  scarce,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  "both  small  and  large  bales 
of  undergrade  hay  and  prices  declined 
$2  a  ton  with  $25  top  price  for  fine  hay 
and  much  of  the  good  hay  sold  $22  to  $23 
a  ton.  Rye  straw  offerings  were  also  in 
excess  of  demand  and  market  weakened. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter.— Creamery,  IN,  4Gc ;  dairy,  lb., 

47c. 


Eggs. — Fresh,  doz.,  35c;  pullets,  doz., 
30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat's  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c.;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb..  5c ;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  per 
bunch,  5c,  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endive, 
pk.,  30c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c;  lettuce  (Boston),  head, 
12c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40;  onions,  (pick¬ 
ling),  qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu..  75c,  pk.,  20c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  pieplant,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  8c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  Sc ;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  3t ;  turnips,  bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c;  fowls  (4 %  lbs.  or  over),  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers 
(1  %  lbs.),  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls  (4 %  lbs.  or  over),  lb..  38c;  geese, 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers.  (1*4  lbs), 
lb.,  38c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  sugar  cured 
(whole),  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c  ;  honey,  extracted,  18c ; 
popcorn  (shelled),  3  lbs.  25c;  maple 
syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs  (4  weeks’  old), 
each,  $4;  milch  goats,  each.  $15  ;  vinegar 
(pure),  gal..  35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c  ;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  25c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  55c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs,  40  to  45c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75  ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6  ;  beets,  bu..  60c  to  $1 ;  beet  greens, 
bu.,  $1.50;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
cabbage,  per  100.  $2  to  $4;  cabbage, 
curly,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 : 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  leaf 
head,  7c;  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  par¬ 
snips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  60c :  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  3  to  4c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18  to  $20 ;  No.  2, 
$16  ;  'No.  3,  $15. 

Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.80. 

ROCHESTER  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  14  to  17c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
heavy,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb- 
28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  l'b..  19  to  21c; 
mutton,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  veal,  lb.,  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  Leghorns, 
l'b.,  25  to  26c ;  colored.  26  to  30c ;  fowls, 
Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored,  lb.,  25 
to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  17  to  18c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  12  to  15c ;  pigeons,  each,  18  to  21c  ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  geese_,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  18  to_20c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander.  $1.75 ;  Bald¬ 
wins.  $1.50  to  $2;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Ilub- 
bardston.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  'McIntosh,  $2  'to  $2.25;  Spy, 
81.75  to  $2.50 ;  Wagner.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  45  to  50c;  bu.,  90c_to 
$1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt-  23  to  25c ; 

cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  per  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red.  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25;  red  Danish,  ton.  $20  to  $25; 
Danish,  white,  ton,  $10  to  $12 ;  carrots, 
basket,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  SOc  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz. 

bunches,  45  to  SOc ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  65c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu„  45  to  SOc; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  ro- 

maine.  doz.  bunches,  40  to  SOc  ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  70  to  75c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches,  70 
to  SOc ;  turnips,  purple  top.  bu.,  65  to 
75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu-  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Honey,  clover  strained,  lb..  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  75c_;  clover, 
comb,  fancy.  24  sec.  ease,  $5  to  $6 ; 
white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  23  to  25c; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  17  to  20c; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $8.50:  white  marrow.  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia  marrows.  $S.50;  red  kidney, 


$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $5;  me¬ 
dium,  $5.50;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  8c ;  No.  2, 
7c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2, 
7c;  bulls  and:  stags.  5c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3 ;  lambs,  $1  to  $3 ;  shearlings, 
25  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1,  21  to  22c;  No.  2, 
191/a  to  20y2c;  fleece,  lb.,  SOc. 

Furs,  mink,  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon,  $3  to 
$6.50 ;  muskrat,  large  Spring.  $1.75  ;  Win¬ 
ter  large,  $1.60;  weasel,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Wheat,  Winter,  bu-  $1.75  to  $1.80 ; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.37 ;  oats, 
bu.,  61c ;  rye,  $1.40  to  $1.45. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $21 ;  mixed 
hay,  $17  to  $19  ;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22 ;  oat. 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat,  ton,  $15 
to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 

Seeds,  clover,  mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24;  medium.  $22  to  $23;  Timothy,  bu., 
$4.25  to  $4.75 ;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $15.50 ; 
Alsike,  $14  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady, 
though  if  the  present  very  soft  weather 
goes  on  there  will  soon  be  so  much  south¬ 
ern  stuff  that  prices  will  weaken. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
higher  ;  creamery,  47  to  52c  ;  dairy  pails, 
2S  to  29c ;  storage.  42  to  44c.  Cheese, 
firm  ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  15  to 
26c ;  Limberger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  easy ; 
hennery,  34  to  36c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  29  to  32c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady; 
turkeys,  38  to  44c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ; 
broilers,  38  to  42c ;  capons,  35  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c  ;  ducks,  28  to  39c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm  on 
light  receipts ;  turkeys,  29  to  34c ;  fowls, 
26, to  32c;  roasters,  28  to  30c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c ;  ducks.  30  to  32c ;  geese, 

19  to  21c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  sfeady  ; 

King,  Spy,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Green¬ 
ing,  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin, 
Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 :  seconds,  50  to 
65c ;  western,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes, 
dull;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  Bermuda, 
Florida,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $6.  Straw¬ 
berries,  scarce;  Florida,  qt.,  60  to  65c. 
Cranberries,  dull ;  50-lb.  box,  $3  to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  and 
white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium, 
pea,  $7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  weak ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  yellow,  cwt., 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables,  steady;  artichokes,  box, 
$4.25  to  $6;  asparagus,  California,  crate, 
$10  to  $12 ;  beans,  wax  and  green,  ham¬ 
per.  $10  to  $12 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
eggplant,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $4;  lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  65  to 
75c;  Iceberg,  doz.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.75; 
parsley,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $9.75 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  peas,  Florida,  ham¬ 
per.  $12  to  $12.50 ;  peppers,  crate,  $5.75 
to  $6.25 ;  pieplant,  5-lb.  carton,  90c  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
spinach,  Virginia,  bbl-  $3  to  $3.25 :  to¬ 
matoes,  Florida,  repacked  crate.  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  70  to  75c ; 
white,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets.— -Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 

20  to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple 
products,  becoming  active ;  new  sugar, 
lb-  28  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 :  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $28  ;  middlings.  $29 ;  Red-dog. 
$42 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.75 ;  oilmeal, 
$49;  hominy,  $43.50;  gluten,  $47.70; 
oat  feed,  $12.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl-  $3  to  $7 ; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  King.  $3  to  $5  ; 
Spy,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  Russet,  $3  to  $4. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  4S  to  48%c ; 
firsts,  44  to  47c ;  seconds,  40  to  43c. 

Cheese.  —  Held  extra,  25  to  26c ; 
firsts,  23%  to  24c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  38  to 
38  %c ;  white  and  mixed,  37  to  37%c ; 
western,  extra  firsts,  61  to  62c ;  western, 
seconds,  29  to  30c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  lialf- 
bbl-  $5.50  to  $6 ;  oranges,  box.  $2.50  to 
$7 ;  grapefruit,  box.  $2.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26:  No.  2,  $23.50  to  $24.50; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $22  to 
$34:  swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw— Rye, 
$21  to  $22;  oat.  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to 
$1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  31  to  33c ;  roast¬ 
ers.  16  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  32  to  33c; 
roasters,  36  to  38c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 

21c. 

Vegetables.  —  String  beans,  bu..  $5  to 
$9;  cabbage,  bbl-  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce, 
box,  40c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box.  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  squash. 
Hubbard,  bbl-  75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb-  30  to  55c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  12,  1925. 

March  League-pool  price  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1,  $3.07 
per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus  skim- 
milk  value ;  Class  2B.  $2.25 ;  Class  2C. 
$2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.90;  Class  SB.  $1.85; 
Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1.  S2.S0; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class 
3B,  $1.75. 

BUfTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.49 

@$0.50 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .43 

4/  .48 

Lower  grades . 

.  .36 

@  .40 

New  Zealand  . 

.  .47 

@  -47% 

Argentine  . 

.  .44 

@  .45 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .10 

@  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . . .  $0.26 

@$0.26% 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@  .25% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

. $0 

.39@$0.40 

Medium  to  good . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.3,34/  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby 

best.  . 

.34  @  .36 

Gathered,  ‘best . 

.32@  .33 

Common  to  good  . .  . 

.27@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.32 @$0.33 


Broilers . 45@ 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Turkeys  . 40@ 

Ducks  . . 26  @ 

Geese  . 20  @ 

Tame  Rabbits  . 30@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  .  . 

Common  to  good 
Chickens,  best  . . . 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs. 


.00 

.16 

.45 

.32 

25 

.35 


.  $0.43@$0.45 
.40 
.37 


.32@ 

•3G@ 

.26  (a  .32 
.19@  .24 

.47  @  .51 

.39  @  .46 
,30@  .34 

.204/  .28 

.15@  .25 

8.25  @10.00 
6.75@  8.00 
5.25 @  6.50 

.  1.00@  2.00 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

choice  . $0.1S@$0.19 


6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz 
9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 

Culls  . 


Calves, 

Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head 
Pigs.  25  to  35  lbs. 
Heavy  . 


.12@  .17 

,08@  .11 
S.00@  13.00 
.17  @  .24 

.06@  .10 


LIVE  STOCK 
. $ 


S.50@12.50 
5.15@ 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  .  2.50@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15.00@  16.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@12.00 

Sheep .  5.004/10.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $6.OO@15.00 

Broccoli,  bbl .  5.00@  8.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .23 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  . 10.00@15.00 

New,  in  %-bbl.  basket  . . .  1.25@  1.75 

Cardoni,  bu . 3.00@ 

/Zarrots,  100  lbs . 75@ 

New,  bu .  1 .00 @ 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@ 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches..  6.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 3.00@ 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  roz...  2.004/ 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 3.004/ 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@ 

Escarol.  bbl . 3.00@ 

Kale,  bbl .  1.0045 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 5.00@  7.00 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate  . 3.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  basket  .  1.004/- 

Lima  beans,  bu . 6.50@ 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00@ 

Parsley,  bbl . 2.00@ 

Peas,  bu . 3.00@ 

Peppers,  bu .  3.004/ 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.004/: 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  2.00@ 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.254? 

Squash,  bbl . 1.004? _ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.504/10.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 3.004?  7.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.  .  . .  1.604/ 
Watercress,  100  bunches ....  3.00@ 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.25@$3.50 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  1.50@  1.85 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.10@  1.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.004/ 16.00 

Florida,  bbl . 13.00@14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . !.00@  3.35 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.25 

Albemarle  .  5.00@  8.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  5.00 

Greening  .  4.00@  8.50 

McIntosh  .  6.00@14.00 

'Spy  .  4.004?  S.00 

Stayman  .  5.004/'  6.50 

York  .  4.00@  7.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  ....  5.50@  7.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.50 

Kumquats,  qt . 08  @  .15 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@  7.75 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt...  .15@  .65 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy - $24.00@S25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@  23.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@  21.00 

Straw,  Rye  .  16.00@  17.00 


3.50 
1.25 

1.50 
1.75 


3.25 

2.50 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 


3.00 

9.00 

6.00 

4.00 

7.00 

6.50 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.75 


1.75 

3.50 
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Over  50%  of 
BABY  CHICKS 

(lie  the  first 


eight  weeks 


Why 
COLLIS 
PROCESS 
Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk 

SAVES 

BABY  CHICKS 

J  Just  pure  milk 
solids  with  lac¬ 
tic  acid. 

2  Its  lactic  acid 
content  kills  dis¬ 
ease  producing 
bacteria  of  the 
chick’s  internal 
organs. 

3  Supplies  food 
elements  for 
bone,  tissue  and 
feathers. 

4,  Sanitary.  No 
dirty  vessels  to 
cause  disease. 

g  All  feed  value  of 
fresh  buttermilk 
is  retained  in 
Collis  Process 
Pure  Dried  But¬ 
termilk. 


Correct  Feeding  Will 
Seduce  This  Loss 

Not  our  word  alone,  but  the 
authentic  reports  of  govern¬ 
ment  experimental  stations, 
proves  conclusively  that 
Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  in  starting  mash 
gives  the  baby  chicks  just 
what  they  need  for  a  well 
balanced  ration. 

Keep  Your 
Poultry  Healthy 
Thegermoffowlc  holera  and 
fowl  typhoid  cannot  exist  in 
the  Lactic  Acid  content  of 
Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk.  Don’t  raise 
baby  chicks  without  it  being 
part  of  the  ration. 


-  Our  illustrated 

booklet  “Feed  from  the 
Egg  to  the  Market”  contains 
valuable  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
It  is  free;  write  for  it  today, 
giving  the  name  of  your 
poultry  feed  dealer. 

Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk 

Packed  in  8^—25  —  50— 100  lbs.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  if  yours  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Clinton,  la..  Dept.  305 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do.the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  S4-75  ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  y  onr  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  can  y  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  M.75 
and  I  will  mail  youaBi’ooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illusti  ated  circular  fiee. 


IillIKMIBiM 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Wiite  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  Si.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60  x  21  x  16 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Detroit- 

Alliance 


INCUBATOR 140 


CARACIl 


Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches — 
oou Die  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trif 
burner,  Tycos  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it  i 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi* 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co.  . 

Dept,  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


SMIDi Baby  Chicks  and  Duckli 

rj Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  & 
IP’ulUJlHcHj  greeds.  Ducklings, Goslings, Baby  ' 
Wellinafnn  ■  e  -»£.ai?s  *  Gaines.  Prices  reasoi 

Electrif  incnh,8*m,th  ComBany-  B20  Davis- Farley 
fcjggtncjncubators  and  Brooders  Cleveland.  ( 


WORMS  IN  CHICKENS 

know  that  worms  in  chickens  cause  much 
P lit.  Slckness  and  losses?  Do  you  know  how  to 
WJ1  when  wormy?  Do  you  know  how  to  remedy 
worm  troubles?  How  to  avoid  them?  Read  the 
new,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  In¬ 
ventor  of  GERM  OZONE,  the  femous  poultry 
remedy  for  roup,  diarrhea,  etc.  Tells  also 
about  the  important  troubles  and  diseases,  not 
only  of  poultry  but  also  of  hogs — information 
ypa  would  have  to  pay  many  dollars  for.  A  million  copies 
already  requested.  Get  one  now  free  at  the  leading  drug 
or  seed  store  in  your  town,  or  send  stamp  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO«f  Dept  112  ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Black  Giants  and 
Minorcas 

Are  the  Black  Jersey  Giants  as  good 
laying  chickens  as  the  Black  Minorcas? 
Are  the  Black  Giants  non-sitters? 

Sanborn,  N.  Y.  \v.  f.  l. 

There  is  no  fair  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  Black  Jersey  Giants 
and  the  Black  Minorca  chickens.  The 
Minorcas  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
type  of  birds.  They  are  known  chiefly 
for  their  laying  qualities.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  large  chalk  white  egg,  and 
they  lay  a  large  number  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  found  them  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  Leghorns,  but  they  are 
essentially  an  egg-producing  bird.  The 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  rank  as  a  meat-producing 
bird.  They  are  not  noted  as  layers, 
and  cannot  compare  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  birds  in  that  respect.  They 
make  a  very  large  carcass,  the  meat 
is  of  fine  quality,  and  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  keepers,  being  espe¬ 
cially  good  on  the  range.  They  are 
more  active  than  the  Light  Brahmas 
and  other  large  breeds,  and  give  good 
satisfaction  on  large  farms  where  there 
are  grain  fields  to  run  over.  The  Black 
Giants  are  not  non-sitters,  for  we  have 
found  them  very  good  for  brooding  and 
hatching  chicks. 


Truth  About  Indian  Runner 
Ducks 

The  It.  N.-Y.  asks  why  the  Indian 
Runner  duck  has  not  wiped  the  Leghorn 
hen  off  the  map,  and  possibly  some  of  my 
observations  based  on  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  Runners  may  be  of  interest. 
I  have  had  a  small  flock  of  Runners, 
sometimes  as  many  as  40,  and  they  have 
been  more  profitable  with  me  than  hens. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  flock  of  from  one  to 
three  or  four  dozen  Indian  Runner  ducks 
kept  under  farm  conditions  of  free  range, 
especially  if  they  can  have  some  low  or 
marshy  ground  to  forage  over,  will  more 
nearly  find  their  own  living  and  more 
nearly  balance  their  ration  without  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  purchase  of  fancy  and 
high-priced  feeds  than  hens  ever  do  under 
similar  conditions,  and  lay  more  eggs  than 
hens,  and  certainly  a  much  greater  weight 
of  eggs. 

With  me  the  Runners  have  been  much 
less  destructive  to  garden  crops,  lawn  and 
flowers  than  hens,  as  they  do  not  scratch 
or  burrow  as  hens  do,  and  a  fence  20  in. 
high  will  turn  them.  Ducks  are  not 
troubled  by  lice  and  with  me  have  been 
singularly  free  from  disease.  They  are 
also  more  productive  than  hens  till  three 
or  four  years  old. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Indian 
Runner  hatching  eggs  and  after  customers 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  them 
for  cooking  and  eating  purposes  I  have 
seldom  had  enough  to  supply  ray  trade. 
So  much  for  a  farm  flock  of  30  or  40. 

I  have  never  kept  them  by  the  hundred 
or  thousand  in  confinement  as  Leghorns 
are  kept,  and  have  never  seen  them  so 
handled,  and  doubt  if  they  could  be  as 
satisfactory  as  hens.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  much  more  mussy  than  hens 
around  their  water  dishes,  and  it  would 
require  great  care  to  maintain  their 
drinking  places  in  sanitary  condition. 
This  same  condition  would  also  hold  true 
as  regards  the  droppings  about  the  yards 
if  kept  in  large  numbers.  They  are  also 
rather  more  noisy  than  hens,  though 
much  quieter  than  Peking. 

I  have  found  it  hard  to  get  Runners 
to  lay  during  December  and  January, 
two  of  the  months  of  best  prices  for  eggs. 
True,  we  read  of  Indian  Runners  laying 
right  along  all  Winter,  hut  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  mine,  regardless  of  when 
hatched,  or  of  conditions  of  weather,  care, 
or  age,  have  regularly  stopped  producing 
eggs  in  paying  quantities  about  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  positively  refuse  to  do  so  till 
about  a  week  into  February. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  marketing  of 
eggs  on  a  large  scale  for  purposes  other 
than  hatching  would  involve  special  ex¬ 
perience  or  a  special  market,  or  both. 
In  passing  through  Boston’s  market 
district  I  see  duck  eggs  offered  at 
many  of  the  staHs  for  about  10c  more 
than  hens’  eggs,  which  makes  them  much 
the  better  buy,  but  I  judge  that  several 
hundred  dozen  hens’  eggs  are  sold  for 
every  dozen  duck  eggs.  The  relative  de¬ 
mand  must  have  something  to  do  with 
this. 

I  am  told  that  in  England  duck  eggs 
sell,  as  readily  as.  liens’  eggs,  but  think  it 
unlikely  that  a  similar  taste  will  develop 
in  this  country,  except  in  a  local  and 
somewhat  limited  way. 

Massachusetts.  l.  c.  Litchfield. 


PANACEA 

takes  care  of  the 

little-chick  ailments 


Indigestion  —  Diarrhea — Leg 
iWeakness — Gapes. 

*  It  will  pay  you  to  look  well  to> 
the  digestion  of  your  flock  right 
from  the  start. 

Indigestion  is  responsible  foi? 
most  of  the  bowel  troubles. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-sC 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux  Vom¬ 
ica;  that  promotes  digestion — . 
calls  into  healthy  action  every 
little  chick  organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Quassia, 
which  creates  a  healthy  appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Iron  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  essential  to  little 
chick  growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a  regulates  the  bowels 
— keeps  the  chick’s  system  free 
from  poisonous  waste  materials. 

No  indigestion,  no  diarrhea,  no 
leg  weakness,  no  gapes,  where 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  used. 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our, 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise ,  return  the, 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  backt, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


MAGIC  BROODER 


AGENTS  WANTED 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con- 
sti'uction;  large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  gi-ate ;  top  and  bottom  draft 
l'egulation;  improved  thei-mostats ; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 

Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 

Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
1  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


POPLAR 
MILL  FARM 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  12  to  15  years  ago  E.  G.  Lewis 
was  promoting  a  number  of  schemes  in 
and  near  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  largest  of  them  were  based 
on  chain  letters,  a  lottery,  a  bank,  a 
I  rust  company,  newspapers,  a  farm  pa¬ 
per,  real  estate  and  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  He  called  them  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises.  He  was  to  furnish  the  brains. 
The  people  were  to  furnish  the  capital, 
and  the  quick  profits  were  to  “burn  their 
pockets.”  He  picked  up  about  $12,000,- 
000  from  people  who  took  his  get-rich- 
quick  promises  seriously  and  as  a  whole  a 
crazier  lot  of  stark  mad  dupes  never 
flocked  to  a  sure  doom.  They  embraced 
every  class  of  people,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  from  scrub 
women  to  bankers.  They  included  pub¬ 
lishers,  college  professors,  and  members 
of  Congress.  When  the  Post  office  De¬ 
partment  issued  “fraud  orders”  against 
him,  he  denounced  the  government  as 
trying  to  stop  him  from  making  profits 
for  the  common  people,  and  appealed  to 
his  victims  to  send  him  personal  author¬ 
ity  to  draw  and  hold  the  money  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  bank  scheme,  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  ordered  returned  to  them. 
He  got  about  $4,000,000  on  the  appeal. 
He  was  indicted  several  times  and  tried 
at  least  twice,  but  finally  escaped  con¬ 
viction.  The  It.  N.-Y.  showed  him  up 
from  the  start  ;  and  the  publicity  finally 
drove  him  into  the  courts  and  stopped 
his  flow  of  easy  money  from  the  country. 
The  victims  got  nothing. 

No  longer  able  to  collect  money  in  the 
East  Lewis  went  to  California,  and  dup¬ 
licated  his  operations  there.  He  is  again 
in  the  courts.  Reports  say  he  has  now 
25,000  creditors  and  $23,000,000  of  lia¬ 
bilities.  Creditors  are  asked  to  contribute 
to  legal  funds  for  prosecutions  and  re¬ 
coveries.  They  may  as  well  look  for  ft 
lost  needle  in  a  haystack. 

The  discouraging  thing  in  the  Lewis 
experience  as  with  all  large  promotion 
schemes  is  the  encouragement  and  help 
given  him  by  perfectly  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  and  institutions.  The  money 
he  brought  into  his  local  town  swelled 
bank  deposits,  and  the  profits  were  good 
to  everyone  who  came  in  contact  "with 
him.  All  knew  how  he  got  it,  and  no  one 
had  any  scruples  about  getting  a  good 
profit.  The  politician  was  not  excepted. 
When  he  faced  trouble  there  was  no  one 
to  openly  defend  him,  but  in  their  hearts 
these  beneficiaries  of  his  plunder  cared 
nothing  for  his  victims.  The  longer  he 
was  permitted  to  go  on  the  surer  they 
were  of  a  profitable  customer.  Quietly 
and  secretly  they  aided  him,  and  some 
of  them  went  far  enough  to  testify  to 
his  reputation. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  these  swindles 
is  that  many  of  the  dupes  resent  any 
attempt  to  stop  the  plunder  of  new  vic¬ 
tims.  Some  of  them  cannot  put  away 
their  delusions  of  easy  money  to  come. 
Others  see  the  money  gone,  but  nurse  the 
illusion  that  if  more  money  comes  from 
new  victims,  they  may  in  some  way  get 
some  of  theirs  back.  Of  course,  a  large 
majority  quietly  wish  to  stop  the  plunder, 
but  the  minority  make  the  most  noise. 
At  the  time  of  the  exposure  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  soundly  abused  in  the  Lewis  official 
organ,  and  inspired  resolutions  of  con¬ 
demnation  from  groups  of  his  adherents 
were  numerous  and  bitter.  The  stock 
in  trade  of  the  professional  promoter  is 
promises,  selfishness  and  cupidity ,  the 
more  completely  deluded  the  victim  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  desperately  he  fights 
those  who  would  save  him  disappointment 
and  loss.  But  time  brings  sanity  to  all. 

I  am  enclosing  letters  from  Adams 
Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  your  ex¬ 
amination  and  advice  and  also  help.  •' e 
answered  the  Wolf  Mercantile  Agency  s 
letter  and  told  them  we  were  placing 
this  in  your  hands,  and  they  sent  an¬ 
other  letter  right  back  ignoring  our  last 
letter  to  them,  never  even  said  they  re¬ 
ceived  it,  which  we  believe  they  did,  as 
it  was  in  their*  own  envelope.  We  have 
also  received  from  the  bank  a  notice,  of 
a  sight  draft  received  there  for  us  to  pay. 
Please  inform  me  what  to  do.  A.  B.  P. 

New  York. 

Adams  Paint  Co.  is  playing  the  same 
game  as  the  'Franklin  Paint  Co.  in  in¬ 
ducing  farmers  to  sign  orders  for  a  half 
barrel  of  paint,  expecting  to  receive  16 


or  17  gallons.  This  farmer  was  shipped 
40  gallons.  The  deception  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Adams  Paint  Co.  take  particular 
pain  to  keep  the  prospective  customer  in 
the  dark  that  an  order  be  interpreted  as 
40  gallons  until  he  has  signed  the  order. 
Then  listen  to  this  hypocricy  from  the 
Adams  Pain  Co.  after  deliberately  de¬ 
ceiving  the  customer. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  “gyps” 
of  the  roofing  paint  trade  the  account  is 
turned  over  to  a  collection  agency  which 
is  expected  so  to  frighten  the  customer 
that  the  money  will  come  by  the  next 
mail.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  see  a 
court  record  made  of  a  case  of  this  kind. 

It  does  not  believe  any  court  knowing  the 
facts  would  give  a  judgment  for  the  claim.' 
On  the  letterhead  of  this  company  is 
printed  the  picture  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  It  is  not  stated  what,  if  any 
connection  this  distinguished  -citizen, 
may  have  had  with  the  Adams  Paint  Co., 
but  our  estimate  of  his  character  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  trickery  em¬ 
ployed  in  forcing  more  roofing  paint  on  a 
customer  than  he  intended  to  order. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Nabob 
Hatcheries  &  Poultry  Co.,  Gambier,  O.  t 
Is  their  utility  grade  of  chicks  all  right 
for  general  purpose  flock?  Do  they  hatch 
from  “Ohio  accredited”  flocks  or  do  they 
gather  their  hatching  eggs  from  farm- 
run  flocks?  w.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Nabob  Hatcheries  &  Poultry  Farm  is 
neither  a  -poultry  farm  nor  a  hatchery. 
We  are  reliably  informed  it  is  “entirely 
a  brokerage  concern”  advertising  as  a 
hatchery  and  as  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  where  this  self- 
styled  hatchery  secures  the  chicks  to  fill 
its  orders.  There  is  no  claim  that  the 
chicks  are  from  “accredited  hatcheries. 

It  is  a  question  whether  such  brokerage 
concerns  advertising  as  “hatcheries”  are 
not  getting  money  under  false  pretenses. 
We  should  welcome  a  test  case  to  secure 
a  court  decision  in  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  for  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  regard  to  advertise¬ 
ments.  When  I  see  what  I  think  is  a  j 
bargain  advertised  in  some  other  paper 
I  always  go  to  my  adviser — -The  R.  I 
N.-Y.,  and  if  I  do  not  find  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  it.  I  always  pass  it  by.  For 
if  it  is  something  a  farmer  needs,  and 
you  do  not  carry  the  advertisement,  I 
feel  much  better  to  keep  this  money  in 
my  pocket.  c*  c< 

New  York. 

There  is  usually  “a  reason”  when  any 
article  of  farm  consumption  is  advertised 
in  this  territory  and  not  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  perhaps  refuse  more  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  publication.  The  paper 
unquestionably  offers  the  best  and  most 
economical  means  of  appealing  to  farm¬ 
ers  trade  in  this  territory.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  many  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  and  meritorious  commodities  adver¬ 
tised  in  other  publications  do  not  favor 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  their  advertising. 

Could  you  supply  any  information  as 
to  the  reliability  and  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Fate  Root  Heath  Co..  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Ohio?  This  concern  advertises  a 
lawn  mower  sharpener  machine.  If  they 
are  reliable  I  would  like  to  do  business 
with  them.  If  they  are  not  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  able  to  advise  me.  I  sincere¬ 
ly  think  your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  won¬ 
derful  column ;  that  is  the  first  item 
I  read  when  I  open  your  paper,  j.  b.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

Few  business  houses  realize  on  how 
many  inquiries  like  the  above  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  called  upon  to  furnish  information.  Not 
1  iier  cent  of  the  inquiries  received  are 
answered  in  this  department ;  upwards  of 
a  hundred  inquiries  are  answered  daily 
by  personal  letter.  It  happens  that  this 
company  is  rated  at  a  million  dollars 
and  lias  a  good  record,  so  that  our 
response  was  unqualifiedly  favorable. 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  “Dun’s”  or  “Bradstreet’s”  of  farmers. 
We  are  proud  and  happy  to  serve  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  in  this  way.  Our  only 
complaint  is  that  too  often  farmers  go 
ahead  with  a  deal  without  ascertaining 
the  responsibility  or  reputation  of  the 
other  party  or  house. 


“Madam,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  shall 
have  to  paint  your  husband’s  throat  with 
nitrate  of  silver.”  “Please  use  nitrate 
of  gold,  doctor,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Money¬ 
bags.  “The  expense  is  quite  immaterial.” 
— Illinois  Wesleyan  Argus. 


‘‘Am  I  satisfied?  I 

should  say  I  am,  h  jJm', 

and  more  than  that.  Y 

This  Unadilla  has 

made  life  a  lot  easier 

for  me.” 

“See  that  ladder?  Well,  it  can’t  slip.  It’s  a  permanent 
part  of  the  silo,  and  when  the  hoops  need  adjusting  I  just 
climb  up  and  they’re  all  within  easy  reach.  And  say — pitch¬ 
ing  silage  out  is  a  c inch!  No  more  back  breaking  work  toss¬ 
ing  it  out  over  my  head.  I  shove  it  out  thru  the  air-tight, 
water-tight  doors  that  always  open  at  the  level  of  the 
silage !  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Unadilla  for  twice  its  cost  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another. 

“Recommend  it  to  you?  I  certainly  do!  Write  the  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  Company  for  their  big  catalog.  They’ll  give  you 
all  the  information  and  they’ll  treat  you  right, 
/V  too !  Give  you  easy  time  payments  if  you  want.” 


CO. 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


The  Cutter  that  doesn’t  clog 

Blows  any  height  with  less  power  and  less 


’Your 
Neighbor 
Has  One — 
Ask  Him” 


labor.  The  positive  Self-Feed  saves  one  man 
and  increases  capacity.  Simple,  rugged  con- 
struction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs.  Many  are 
giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use.  Every  part  is  easy 
to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  worries  and  no  delays  when  you 
put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Over  50  distributing  centers  assure 
quickest  service.  Prices  low  for  quality. 

Write  for 1925  Catalog,  stating  size  of silo.  We  will  also  j  [ 


send  U.  S.  Govt.  Bulletin  “ Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

.  310  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Papec  is  made  in  four  models 
R-IO,  N-13,  L16  and  K-19. 


r  Throws 
And  Blows 


-*=4 


STAVE 


••  R  i 


on  this  well-known  silo. 

A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Fx’ame  3ust 
one  of  its  strong  features. 
Made  by  a  75 -year  old 
company. 

Also  makers  of  the  Copper- 

Content  ROSSMETAL  bab-a- 
nized  Silo  since  1912  When 
writing,  state  whether  inter- 
ested  in  wood  or  metal  silo. 

Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  &  Silo  Company 

Established  1850 

22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Cilia 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can’t  too  soon  learn  the  savins:  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA  -  80S  (FZZPU)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flie3  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 
Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
andnew  SCHLICHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with ’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cadi  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 

_  D-„r  fora  Full  SILO 
Upemng  KOOI  without  refilling 

WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10 S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Help  for  Farms  and  Estates 

Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclusively 
to  Farm  and  Estate  requirements.  For  expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  We  aim  to  provide  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  employer  and  employee. 

Superintendents  —Gardeners  —  Poultry-men 
Herdsmen — Others 
“Hen  we  send  we’d  hire  ourselves” 

Investigate  our  Farm  Management 
and  Sales  Services 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Services 

90  West  Street  Bldg.,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  'Jain  in  fiar  I  nln  Direct  from  growers.  Oar  lots 
rur  odie  in  i»ar  luis  ou)y t  i„spection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WATKINSON  SCHOOL 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month 
Pc  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’geon  request.  FRANK  L.  EDWARDS,  Principal, Hartford, Conn 


11 A  V  ANn  CTR  AW  A11  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
II  ft  I  ‘“'LI  0 1  Itrt  If  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Lower  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  T. 


Farm  Superintendent,  erg,  Farm  Hand  &  Milkers  sup. 

plied  free  of  charge.  Linger  Employ*  *(  Bureau,  864  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPEE  wanted  April  1  for  general  farm  work 
near  Dover,  N.  J. ;  all  year  proposition;  own¬ 
er  lives  on  property  during  Summer  months; 
good  opportunity  and  home  for  right  people; 
prefer  man  who  can  drive  car  and  tractor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  6615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  past  middle-age,  for  housework  in 
family  of  three  in  country,  all  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  6641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS— Single,  certified  dairy,  15  cows,  10- 
hour  day;  excellent  living  conditions;  board 
and  .$60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  0071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  and  farm  work;  $85  to  start;  wife  able 
and  willing  to  help  in  home  of  owner,  for  wages; 
must  come  well  recommended;  home,  small 
farm;  electric  lights  and  running  water.  M.  II. 
MaeCALLUM,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Flower  and  vegetable  gardener  April 
1;  unfurnished  cottage  supplied;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages.  GEORGE  F.  HAWKINS,  Mil¬ 
ler  Place,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  general  farm  help, 
salary  $60  a  month,  house  and  privileges;  year 
around  position;  farm  located  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6710,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  purebred  Guernseys  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  getting  the  herd  in  proper  condition 
to  start  A.  R.  work;  farm  is  located  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y. ;  address,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars,  including  size  of  family  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker< 


WANTED — April  1,  a  single  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.;  $50 
per  month  and  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
6699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn.  — 
Wanted  reliable  man  for  general  work  around 
kennels  and  farm;  salary  $50  month;  no  white- 
collar  position;  splendid  opportunity  to  learn 
kennel  business. 


WANTED — May  1,  three  shepherds  experienced 
in  milking  sheep  and  goats;  work  year  round. 
ADVERTISER  6711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  furnished  cottage,  or 
wife  run  furnished  boarding  house;  three  in 
family,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6712,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER- CHAUFFEUR — Married  man  want¬ 
ed,  good  mechanic,  with  long  experience  as 
gardener  and  able  take  care  of  private  estate 
and  keep  it  up  properly,  including  cows  and 
chickens;  Westchester  County;  good  house,  all 
city  conveniences,  near  good  school  and  city; 
no  objection  to  children;  will  pay  good  salary 
to  right  man  but  do  not  apply  unless  experi¬ 
enced  and  willing  to  work;  must  have  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  6713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  cave  for  a  herd  of  20  cows; 

married  or  single;  full  particulars,  wages  ami 
references  first  letter;  position  open  now  or 
April  1,  CONDOTAWA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — An  assistant  in  our  poultry  depart¬ 
ment,  not  afraid  of  long  hours  and  work; 
only  those  interested  and  wishing  to  learn  the 
business  need  apply;  wages  $45  per  month  and 
board.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perry sburg,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced  di-y-har.d  milker 

*cn°r  Cer^®e(^  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work;  located  right  next  to  Somerville, 
population  7,000;  36  miles  to  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  Central.  RARITAN  VALLEY- 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FAIRFIELD  CO.,  Conn.,  50  miles  from  New 
York,  20  miles  from  Stamford;  farm  50  acres, 
good  soil,  ample  buildings  and  water,  suitable 
for  truck  gardening  and  poultry  raising,  good 
pasture;  will  make  attractive  proposition  to 
right  man  who  will  work  place  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER  6758,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  young  man  who  can 
care  for  laying  hens  and  get  results;  must  he 
able  to  use  team,  have  good  habits,  be  absolute¬ 
ly  reliable,  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  state 
wages  expected,  with  references  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  THE  SHEARER  FRUIT 
AND  POULTRY  FARMS,  Vinemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming,  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  and  milk  few  cow's;  reference 
required;  $75  per  month  and  board.  WM.  SHAW, 
Tonus  Street,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  reliable;  give  reference;  -$65  month, 
board  and  washing.  HOWARD  RUFF,  Dun- 
raven,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  who  will  buy  3,000-fowl 
Leghorn  plant  after  working  year  on  salary  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  prospects;  very  attractive 
terms  to  man  who  can  qualify;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  qualifications  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  who  like  the  country;  wife,  cook  and 
general  houseworker,  no  laundry;  husband, 
outside  work;  small  family  and  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  good  driver,  aide  to 
keep  light  truck  in  condition  and  help  in  gen¬ 
eral  on  modern  dairy  farm;  $60.  LOCK  BOX 
126W,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  ou  country  place  and  farm  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Western  Massachusetts,  for 
coming  season;  man  capable  of  driving  car  and 
helping  with  all  chores;  woman  for  home  cook¬ 
ing;  two  in  family;  Will  exchange  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  correspondence.  Apply  GEO.  J. 
GROSMAN,  215  Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -An  experienced  young  man  who  is 
able  to  raise  baby  chicks;  must  have  good 
habits,  he  absolutely  reliable,  and  not  afraid 
of  hard  work;  state  wages  expected  with  ref¬ 
erences  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
SHEARER  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Vinemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  dairy  house  man;  experienced 
in  making  certified  milk;  wages  $80  per  month 
willi  hoard  and  room;  farm  near  Philadelphia. 
PENSHURST  FARM,  Narbertli,  Pa. 


WANTED  by  elderly  lady,  family  of  one,  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper;  good  Christian  home,  every 
convenience.  S.  A.  COOPER,  28  Adams  St., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  general  housework; 

good  home  and  good  wages.  MRS.  C.  A. 
SMITH,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Fort  plain,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  for  housework,  good  home,  steady;  write 
25  CHAMPL1N  AVE.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-bred  boy  to  help  owner  ou 
small  general  farm;  state  age,  experience, 
wages  expected.  ROY  KINNEY,  Route  1, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TWO  MEN  wanted  to  work  on  garden  and 
truck  farm;  good  pay  for  good  work,  and 
board  and  room;  would  like  quick  answer.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  PANETTIERI,  Valley  Brook  Farm, 
Ro.  3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — April  1,  country;  man,  chauffeur, 
gardener  anil  all  round  handy  man;  wife,  good 
cook  and  general  housework,  no  laundry;  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  L.  W.  CRIGLER,  653  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — An  experienced  young  man  who  can 
raise  young  dux;  must  have  good  habits,  be 
absolutely  reliable,  and  not  afraid  of  bard  work; 
state  wages  expected  and  give  references  with 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  SHEARER  FRUIT 
AND  POULTRY  FARMS,  Vinemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  dairyman  for 
small  registered  herd  on  private  estate;  must 
be  clean,  willing  and  Obliging;  good  butter- 
maker;  wages  $120  per  month;  no  board;  furn¬ 
ished  room  provided;  conveniences  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  board  self  with  two  other  men  on 
place.  SUPT.,  Franklin  Farm,  Sewiekley,  Pa. 


SINGLE  mau  for  farm  work;  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $45,  board,  room,  washing.  AL¬ 
BERT  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Responsible  family  to  work  farm  on 
shares;  good  farm  and  buildings,  stock,  tools, 
etc.;  pleasant  location,  near  city;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6752, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  year  round  job  on 
farm:  state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  E. 
BERVY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  for  general  farming;  good 
teamster,  assist  with  milking;  wages  $75  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Address  T.  BENJAMIN 
HENRY,  Route  4,  Box  86,  East  Stroudsburg, 

Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm,  Northern 
New  Jersey;  man  for  general  farm  work;  wo¬ 
man  for  housework  for  family  of  two;  no 
laundry;  state  experience,  wages,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  practical,  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  of  operating  incubators, 
brooder  stoves,  raising  baby  chicks;  services 
for  this  department  only;  references  from  last 
employer  as  to  character  and  ability;  wages 
$65  per  month,  room  and  board,  a  bonus  of  $15 
per  month  after  four  months’  service.  G.  H. 
HARRIS,  Route  3,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


ASSISTANT  DAIRYMAN— Married  man  ,  no 
children,  or  single  man;  experienced,  must  he 
good  dry-hand  milker,  not  afraid  and  Willing 
to  work;  no  cigarettes  nor  liquor;  references  re¬ 
quired;  good  wages  to  right  party;  farm  in 
Maryland.  G.  H.  HARRIS,’  Route  3,  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Single  all  around  farm  hand;  must 
be  good  dry-band  milker;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  W.  W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Good  teamster  that  understands 
farm  work;  good  home,  kind  treatment,  me¬ 
dium  wages,  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  ONCE  or  by  April  1,  single,  experienced 
fruit  man;  opportunity  to  eventually  take 
charge;  good  home,  etc.;  wages  $60  month  and 
maintenance.  PLEASANT  ACRES,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  dependable  general  farm¬ 
er;  gardening,  chickens,  some  live  stock;  an 
honest,  hard  working  man  who  wants"  perma¬ 
nent  position ;  must  drive  car;  separate  cottage; 
one  hour  and  half  from  New  York  City;  give 
references  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
6763,  rare  Rural  New:- Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  mau  for  general  farming, 
steady  work,  good  house  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  HIGHWOOD  RANGE  FARM,  Mentor,  O. 


MAN — Farmer  and  wife,  capable  to  work  and 
manage  150-acre  farm;  mail  particulars,  terms 
or  salary  expected  to  JOHN  TARLACH,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  middle-aged,  with¬ 
out  incumbrance;  man,  good  gardener  and  gen¬ 
eral  work;  woman  to  rook  and  bake;  year  round 
to  right  couple.  L.  EARNED,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 
Greene  County. 


DAIRY  farmer  wanted,  good  clean  farmer  with 
family  to  properly  care  for  and  milk  40 
cows,  who  takes  pride  in  a  good  clean  herd 
and  barn,  to  take  charge  and  care  for  herd 
ou  our  “Meadow  Farm;”  no  horses  or  other 
cattle  on  farm;  no  outside  work  while  cows 
are  stabled;  DeLaval  milker;  new  eight-room 
house;  milk  4:30  morning,  4  o’clock  nights; 
high  school  truck  half  mile  from  farm;  $150 
per  month.  LUSSCROFT  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


MARKET  GARDENER,  thoroughly  experienced, 
wanted  April  15,  for  small  commercial  truck 
farm.  Address,  witii  particulars,  WALTER 
MARSLAND,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer  witii  grown  son 
that  can  handle  teams  preferred;  only  two 
cows  kept  for  family  use;  farm  consists  of  300 
acres,  heavy  soil;  must  understand  treatment  of 
same;  house,  milk,  wood,  garden;  write  wages 
expected.  OSCAR’S  FARM,  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  or  married  couple  for  farm  boarding 
house,  cooking  and  housework;  all  modern 
improvements;  supplies  furnished;  large  dairy 
farm,  permanent  place.  ADVERTISER  6784, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  people  as  cooks  and  steward 
in  small  boys’  school;  new  up-to-date  kitchen 
nearly  completed;  for  particulars,  W.  GRANT 
FANOHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  teamster  on  farm; 

must  be  sober  and  industrious;  good  position 
for  right  party;  good  home  and  wages.  LOUIS 
C.  EMMONS,  Swartlimore,  Pa. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  single  man,  with  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  day-old  chicks;  I  will  make  an 
attractive  proposition  to  join  me  in  a  profitable 
and  long  established  business.  FREDERICK  G. 
DAVIS,  Meadville,  Pa. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  estate  about  65  miles  from 
New  York  City,  a  couple;  the  mart  to  gar¬ 
den  vegetable  and  flowers,  care  for  chickens 
and  assist  in  house;  wife  for  general  housework 
but  with  no  chamber  work  or  laundry;  nice 
home  and  good  w'ages.  ADVERTISER  6783, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of1  tractor,  trucks,  re¬ 
pairs,  desires  a  position  on  large  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  work;  wages  moderate;  ref¬ 
erence;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6654,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position,  private  chauffeur;  experi¬ 
enced,  reference.  WALTER  DeMERRITT, 
Box  73,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  with  family  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  management  of  farm; 
experienced  and  best  of  reference  furnished. 
WILSON  SMITH,  Reids  Lane,  Far  Hoekaway, 


CARETAKER  — ■  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSBN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  on  country  estate  by  capa- 
pable,  reliable  man.  ADVERTISER  6729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  married  man  and  son 
on  gentleman’s  place,  doing  general  work; 
experienced  in  horses;  has  ear  driver’s  license. 
ADVERTISER  6732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  all  year  job  on  farm;  inexperienced 
except  fruit,  poultry;  good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages;  Pennsylvania  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6733,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  farm  or  estate;  best  of  references. 
C.  E.  MOORE,  Bennington,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  29,  several 
years’  experience,  Cornell  training,  references. 
Write  ADVERTISER  6734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker1. 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  single,  practical,  progres¬ 
sive  and  industrious,  thoroughly  experienced. 
GORDON,- 335  East  95th  St..  New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN  or  assistant,  single,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  three  years’  practical  experience,  some 
cow  testing;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for  position  requiring 
guaranteed  results;  details  reciprocated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  large 
farm;  college  graduate,  farm  raised;  under¬ 
stand  management  of  help  and  growing  crops; 
several  years  as  manager  of  purebred  stock 
farm;  can  get  results;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  'wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-elass  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6745,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  girl  13,  wishes  steady  place  as 
working  housekeeper  in  country;  good  school; 
state  all  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  couple;  wife  as  cook; 

husband  as  farm  hand;  have  three  girls,  19, 
14  and  16  years;  at  liberty  April  1.  ALECK 
MASHOWSKI,  Box  31,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  in  Westchester  County; 
American,  age  45,  one  son,  excellent  references; 
must  have  up-to-date  cottage,  all  improvements. 
ADVERTISER,  Box  332,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISHMAN,  single  desires  position  on  farm; 

experienced  with  poultry,  good  teamster.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Young,  handy  man;  wife,  cook  or 
Iwiard  help;  private  estate  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  in  creamery  as 
foreman  or  assistant  by  an  experienced  young 
energetic  American.  ADVERTISER  6747,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IRISHMAN,  age  36,  married,  no  family;  11 
years  in  Argentina  with  well  known  breeder 
and  importer,  seeks  position  on  farm;  steady 
Worker.  McDONAGH,  20  Oliver  St.,  Princess 
Bay,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman-dairyman  open  for  a 
position  April  1;  years  of  practical  experience 
feeding  for  results,  breeding'  very  successful 
with  calves;  experienced  A.  It.  work;  first-class 
buttermaker;  desires  to  connect  with  a  high- 
class  herd ;  American,  age  38  years;  married, 
no  children;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6748,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


to  take  entire  charge  of  your  dairy  farm? 
Now  employed  as  manager  of  a  25-cow  dairy 
producing  high-grade  retail  milk;  would  con¬ 
sider  making  change  where  larger  opportunities 
are  to  be  had;  can  prove  from  present  employer 
that  I  am  qualified  to  fill  a  responsible  posi- 
tion;  must  he  a  modern  farm,  near  town,  and 
schools;  can  also  furnish  reliable  herdsman  or 
general  man;  for  further  particulars  write  L. 
P.  BUSH,  Box  42,  Forestdale,  R.  I. 

YOUNG  man  wants  light  ,  work  in  country  in 
April;  pay  part  hoard.  GEORGE  DUPUY, 
304  East  39tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  would  like  position  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  Americans,  no  children;  experienced  in 
garden,  stock,  machinery,  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6750,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position  where  only  one  mau 
employed;  no  drinker  or  smoker;  $60  a  month 
with  hoard,  room  and  washing.  ADVERTISER 
6751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — General  housework;  Summer  or 
position;  Long  Island,  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


yearly 

6760, 


ST7I ERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care- 
iullv  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1IIK  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
m  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
etheient  fanner  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  couple,  no  children,  desire  pos¬ 
ition  On  farm;  man,  gardener,  poultryman, 
dairyman,  licensed  chauffeur;  wife,  general 
housework.  DROTHLEFF,  153  East  124th  St., 
New  York  City. 


com 


hibi  ucoiicij  position 

dairyman;  best  of  references;  state  wages. 
JACOB  LUCAS,  Box  23,  Ridgewood,  N?  J. 


POULTRYMAN — 'Experienced,  32  years  old,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  desires  situation  where  results 
count;  prefer  to  be  in  absolute  charge  on  small 
place;  services  available  at  once.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6753,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


up-ro-oate  larin  i>y  American  man  40  years 
old;  was  born  and  raised  on  farm;  have  been 
acting  as  herdsman  for  past  15  years  and  can 
show  results;  am  no  book  farmer;  can  handle 
men  and  would  like  to  have  some  place  of  re¬ 
sponsibility;  would  like  to  have  an  interview 
with  party;  will  be  at  liberty  April  1;  have  had 
charge  of  herds  of  200  head;  am  no  butter 
maker;  must  be  good  uhges  as  I  can.  produce 
results;  could  use  house  but  not  board  men. 
ADVERTISER  6754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY \f AN,  single,  with  scientific  and  prac- 
Heal  experience;  Protestant,  good  habits. 
ADVERTISER  6764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTTLTR  Y  W  OMAN ,  Cornell  training,  wishes 
position  on  poultry  farm  or  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  poultryman,  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  want  position  on  private  estate  after 
April  15.  ACGERTER,  IS.  1,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


WANTED — .Elderly  woman  or  man  for  light 
kitchen  work,  slightly  disabled  or  crippled 
would  answer;  good  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6766,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI/f R YM A N- FAR MER ,  nine  years  in  charge 
of  large  poultry  farms,  all  branches;  married, 
no  children;  shares  or  salary.  ADVERTISER 
6769.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  single  man,  experienced 
and  technical  training  in  all  dairy  products 
manufacturing  and  testing,  butter  making  a 
specialty.  ADVERTISER  6770,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  40,  single,  carpenter,  painter;  $75 
month,  board;  grow  300  bushels  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  potatoes  acre;  life  experience.  BOX  288, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


‘  pouuryman,  single,  Protestant, 

best  references,  farm  raised.  ADVERTISER 


6772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  single,  18  years’  experi- 
ence,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
6773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  farm  superintendent,  ex- 
port  poultryman,  gardener,  fruit  and  general 
farming;  married,  American,  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6774,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  married,  one  child, 
wishes  position  as  handy  man;  general  work 
and  gardening  on  small  estate;  A-l  references. 
CHARLES  CAMPBELL,  Jerome  Avenue,  Min- 
eola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  as  working  manager, 
references.  BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm  or 
camp.  HOFFMAN,  952  Columbus  Ave.,  New’ 
York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  married, 

American,  25,  lifetime  experience,  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  6782,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEST  couple  desires  position  on  estate  or 
farm,  good  home  facilities;  available  to  high 
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Baby’s  bread 


Among  the  most  important  foods  that 
baby  eats  is — bread.  Throughout  the 
active  days  of  childhood,  and  then  on 
through  the  years,  bread  is  the  one  food 
eaten  daily  at  every  rtieal. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  aids  you  in  giw 
ing  your  family  the  very  best  of  bread. 
It  is  milled  from  wheat  selected  for  body' 
building  gluten.  It  is  put  through  180 
separations  in  milling,  and  tested  hourly 


Good  bread,  made  from  Pillsbury  s 
Best  Flour,  is  indeed  the  staff  of  life. 
It  is  appetizing  in  appearance,  tempting 
in  flavor  and  rich  in  the  nourishment 
of  good  wheat. 


For  more  than  fifty  years,  Pillsbury  s 
Best  Flour  has  produced  good  bread — 
not  once  in  a  while  but  every  time. 


Pillsbury  s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury  s  Best  Flour  -  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour 


to  assure  uniformity. 


Health  Bran  -  Wheat  Cereal  -  Rye  Flour 

BASIC  RECIPE  BAKING.  Our  new  coo\  boo\on  the  Pillsbury  Basic  Reape  Graham  Flour  *  Farina 

Method  shows  you  how  to  make  ioo  delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes. 

It’s  free.  Send  today.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Airplane  and  the  Farmer 


Part  I 


HE  people  of  the  country  have  come  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  odd,  smoky,  noisy  automobile 
has  overnight  become  a  vital  link  in  the 
transportation  of  the  nation,  in  pleasure 
as  well  as  in  business.  The  same  thing 
will  occur  with  the  supposedly  frail  and 
unsafe  flying  machine.  Few  farmers  realize  to  what 
a  great  extent  the  airplane  has  already  crept  into 
their  business,  or  think  wrhat  its  future  use  and  in¬ 
fluence  will  be.  This  article  will  endeavor  to  state 
the  present  use  of  planes  by  farmers,  point  out  their 
future  place  and  briefly  sketch  the  results  of  their 
use  on  the  business  and  life  of  farmers. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  AIR?— One  hot  day  in  July  a 
huge  airplane  came  roaring  and  lurching  over  the 
peaceful  farm  country.  It  attempted  to  land  in 
Farmer  Smith’s  pasture,  but  overshot  the  field 
and  rolled  down  an  acre  or  so  of  Farmer  White’s 
prize  corn.  One  of  Smith’s  best  milk¬ 
ers,  frightened  by  the  plane,  stumbled 
in  a  ditch  and  broke  her  leg.  In  re¬ 
pairing  the  machine  and  moving  it  to 
Smith’s  pasture  for  take-off,  fences  and 
additional  crops  were  destroyed.  The 
airplane,  its  pilot,  owner  and  cargo 
were  all  from  a  far  distant  State.  How 
will  Smith  and  White  recover  for  their 
losses?  Do  they  own  the  air  above 
their  land?  How  low  may  planes  fly 
over  their  farms?  No  one  can  answer 
these  questions  now.  It  will  be  but  a 
year  or  so  before  the  air  will  be 
crowded  with  planes.  Of  necessity  the 
greater  amount  of  flying  will  be  over 
farmlands.  What  will  be  your  rights 
and  those  of  the  plane  in  case  of  forced 
landing  on  your  property?  All  forward 
looking  farmers  should  urge  Federal 
legislation  now  to  control  and  safe¬ 
guard  air  traffic  in  the  present  jjs  well 
as  in  the  future.  At  present  there  is  a  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a  Bureau  of 
Civil  Air  Navigation  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This  bill  proposes  that  all  civil  aircraft  shall 
be  registered  and  properly  marked ;  to  safeguard 
life  and  property  planes  must  be  regularly  inspected 
for  airworthiness;  pilots  must  be  examined  and  if 
found  competent  will  be  licensed ;  standard  nation¬ 
wide  rules  of  air  navigation  evolved ;  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  penalties  provided  for  violation  of  air  laws. 
This  law  is  of  immediate  interest  to  every  farmer, 
as  it  aims  to  establish  his  rights  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  life  and  property.  At  present  the  greater 
amount  of  flying  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  U.  S.  Army 
or  Navy  planes.  If  one 
of  these  should  unfor¬ 
tunately  be  forced  down 
on  your  property  the 
Government  will  allow 
a  fair  claim  for  any  loss 
you  may  suffer. 

FARMLAND  FROM 
T  H  E  AIR.  —  Man’s 
thought  is  very  apt  to 
be  limited  by  the  extent 
of  his  vision.  I  used  to 
hate  to  hoe  tall  corn  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  alone  in  the 
world,  thrown  back  on 
myself,  stifled  in 
thought.  Contrasted  was 
the  feeling  when  I  stood 
in  the  center  of  a  great 
bowl  of  land  in  North 
Dakota  and  counted  the 
smoke  of  two  dozen 
thrashing  rigs.  Here  I 
could  see  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion,  the  whole  county, 
with  roads  from  each 
ranch  joining  on  their 
way  to  the  town  with 
its  elevators  by  the  rail¬ 
road.  Only  by  dwellers 
in  mountain  c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
and  by  those  who  fly 
are  such  prospects  en¬ 
joyed.  Often  from  the 


fields  I  would  stare  at  the  planes  droning  across  the 
sky,  wondering  how  I  looked  to  them.  Now  I  have 
flown  over  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  my 
impressions  are  not  of  people  but  of  the  things  peo¬ 
ple  have  accomplished.  From  the  sky  man  is  al¬ 
most  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  his  works. 

A  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW.— On  a  clear  day.  from  an 
altitude  of  10,000  ft.,  the  earth  appears  a  huge 
patchwork,  blotches  of  fields  and  woods  in  dull  tones 
threaded  together  by*  faint  shining  streams  and 
white  roads.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  and  isolate 
any  particular  spot.  The  general  fertility  is  no¬ 
ticeable  by  the  increasing  or  decreasing  proportion 
of  cultivated  fields.  The  country  surrounding  large 
cities  is  usually  cut  up  into  neat,  fresh-looking  plots, 
truck  gardens.  In  any  direction  you  may  look  the 
country  fades  into  a  haze  at  the  horizon,  or  into  a 
range-  of  hills  or  the  sea.  Eastern  farm  country 


A  Dusting  Airplane  in  Action — Flying  Low.  Fig.  169 

is  monotonous  unless  you  fly  low  enough  to  pick 
out  details.  The  Middle  West  with  its  flat,  even, 
treeless  sections  is  still  more  tiresome  to  the  flyer. 
The  Southwest  becomes  more  interesting,  and  the 
West  Coast  more  varied.  Impex-ial  Valley,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  a  30-mile  broad  strip  of  dark  green  baking 
in  the  middle  of  a  barren  desert  which  constantly 
seeks  to  engulf  it,  and  is  only  kept  alive  by  a  huge 
misty  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  im¬ 
mense  area  of  California  that  cannot  be  cultivated 
is  astonishing,  the  same  holding  for  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  States  with  their  enormously  inch  valleys  held 
between  forest-covered,  snow-capped  ranges. 


Dust  Cloud  Spreading  Out  and  Settling  After  Discharge  from  Plane.  Fig.  170 


POOR  IMPRESSIONS. — But  what  is  the  general 
appearance  of  your  farm  fi-orn  the  air?  The  first 
thing  you  would  notice  would  be  the  striking  number 
of  bare  and  thin  spots  in  your  fields.  The  area  of 
cultivated  land  that  is  bare  or  but  feebly  produc¬ 
tive  is  the  most  stai-tling  thing  that  would  impress 
itself  on  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  fannei*.  The  next 
thing  you  would  notice  would  be  the  smallness  and 
unattractiveness  of  your  farm  as  seen  from  the  air. 
Buildings  were  not  designed  or  grounds  laid  out  to 
be  viewed  from  above.  A  bit  of  trash  in  the  yard 
will  be  noticed  before  a  rose  bush  in  full  bloom. 
Your  neighbor  will  appear  at  just  as  great  a  dis¬ 
advantage  from  the  air.  However,  the  dinginess  of 
your  land  would  be  lost  as  you  looked  about  and 
saw  your  relation  to  neighboring  farms,  to  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  if  it  were  a  clear  day,  to  a  large  part  of  the 
State,  You  would  suddenly  become  proudly  con¬ 
scious  of  yourself  as  an  essential  unit 
in  the  vast  industry  of  food  produc¬ 
tion.  You  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  chance  to  fly  over  your  farm, 
but  you  can  have  a  picture  taken  from 
the  air.  The  stimulation  to  industry 
and  improvement  from  that  photograph 
w;ill  be  a  revelation.  You  will  vividly 
see  your  farm  as  a  whole.  You  will 
see  where  trees  should  be  planted,  or 
uprooited ;  where  the  feeble  or  wet 
spots  are  in  your  fields;  you  will  see, 
perhaps,  a  more  businesslike  re-ar¬ 
rangement  of  fences  and  lanes ;  you 
will  see  whether  or  not  you  have  pi*o- 
vided  a  neat  and  atti-active  home  for 
your  partners  in  life,  your  wife  and 
children. 

DUSTING  COTTON  WITH  AIR¬ 
PLANES. — For  the  past  few  years  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service, 
has  been  conducting  experiments  in  the  dusting  of 
cotton  with  airplanes.  This  method  of  dusting  has 
so  many  advantages  that  cotton  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  are  preparing  to  buy  special  planes  and  do 
their  own  dusting  on  a  huge  scale.  On  the  latest 
planes  there  is  a  hopper  that  will  carry  upwards 
of  a  thousand  pounds  of  finely  powdered  calcium 
arsenate.  The  dust  is  drawn  from  the  plane  by  a 
unique  sifter  and  air-suction  device.  One  of  these 
planes  rushing  over  a  cotton  field  at  90  miles  per 
hour,  lower  than  the  tree  tops,  belching  a  swirling 
cloud  of  dust  that  widens  and  is  blown  and  settles 
through  the  plants,  presents  a  thrilling  picture.  Each 

time  the  plane  races 
aci-oss  a  field  it  leaves  a 
stretch  about  200  ft. 
wide  evenly  and  thoro- 
ughly  dusted.  Dusting 
was  found  to  be  practi¬ 
cable  not  only  in  large 
cleared  fields,  but  also 
in  small  fields  that  were 
partially  surrounded  by 
woods,  or  cut  up  by 
clumps  of  trees  and 
cabins.  Every  portion 
of  a  field  can  be  thoro¬ 
ughly  dusted  without 
damage  to  nearby  in¬ 
habitants  or  adjacent 
crops.  The  cotton  leaf- 
worm  was  controlled 
with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  arsenate  per  acx-e 
than  is  necessary  with 
ground  d  u  s  t  i  nig  ma¬ 
chines  The  contx-ol  .if 
boll  weevil,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  ravenous 
leaf-worm,  was,  how- 
ever,  more  satisfactory 
than  by  ground  work, 
and  will  no  doubt  be 
more  effective  after  fur- 
ther  experimentation. 
The  airplane  proved  a 
superior  carrier  of  dust 
from  several  other 
standpoints.  Because  of 
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its  speed  a  large  area  can  be  dusted  in  a  short  time, 
one  plane  covering  400  to  500  acres  in  a  day.  The 
element  of  speed  makes  it  possible  to  apply  dust  at 
a  time  when  the  dust  will  stick  best,  before  the  dew 
is  off  the  plants  in  the  morning,  and  after  rains, 
when  the  ground  machines  are  unable  to  operate 
due  to  soggy  ground.  Greater  thoroughness  of  dust¬ 
ing  results  from  the  higher  type  of  man  employed. 
A  pilot  must  be  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence 
and  skill.  The  results  of  his  labor  will  be  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  a  corps  of  indifferent  laborers  op¬ 
erating  ground  dusting  machines.  Finally,  airplane 
dusting  has  not  only  been  found  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective,  but  available  figures  indicate  that  its  cost 
is  appreciably  less  than  ground  dusting. 

AIRPLANES  AND  FORESTS.— The  annual  loss 
of  timber  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  $20,000,- 
000.  The  destruction  of  timber  affects  the  farmer 
in  two  ways.  It  increases  the  cost  of  the  lumber 
he  uses  in  carrying  on  his  business  in  building,  re¬ 
pairing,  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  every  necessity 
which  he  buys  or  uses  such  as  wagons,  crates,  boxes, 
etc.  Strip  our  country  of  forests  and  our  fertile 
farms  will  turn  to  barren  wastes.  Forests  not  only 
prevent  the  rains  from  washing  to  the  sea,  they  re¬ 
lease  the  stored  water  for  distribution  over  land 


These  American  elms  were  planted  in  1872  by  William 
Oaks  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  They  are  now  15  to 
20  in.  in  diameter  41/s  ft.  above  ground,  and,  as  the 
picture  shows,  are  beautifully  formed. 

hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Destroy  the  forests  or 
Canada  and  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  will  be 
disastrously  affected.  In  protecting  forests  the 
airplane  has  demonstrated  an  efficiency  superior  to 
all  other  methods.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Cana¬ 
da,  airplanes  cut  the  loss  by  fire  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  what  it 'had  been.  Protection  was  given 
to  over  100,000,000  acres  of  timber  by  the  use  of 
seaplanes.  Men  with  pumps  were  transported  to 
fires  in  a  few  moments,  and  with  water  drawn  from 
the  tiny  lakes  which  abound  in  the  Canadian  for¬ 
ests  checked  the  fires  before  they  could  spread.  In 
our  own  Western  States  in  one  season  of  forest 
patrol  over  400  fires  were  spotted  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  serious  damage. 

FIRE  FIGHTING.— In  the  future  airplanes  will 
do  the  fire  fighting  as  well  as  the  patrol  work,  x'ne 
area  to  be  protected  will  be  mapped  and  plotted  by 
photography  from  the  air.  Districts  will  be  divided 
into  numbered  sections.  Upon  spotting  a  are  X 
plane  will  radio  the  number  of  the  nearest  base* 
Then  he  will  swoop  down  to  the  fire  releasing  emer¬ 
gency  chemicals.  At  the  base  a  fleet  of  planes  is 
held  ready  for  instant  flight,  day  and  night.  These 
planes  are  specially  constructed  all-metal  machines 
equipped  with  tanks  carrying  several  tons  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  Swinging  down  over  the  fire  they  will  smother 
it  with  a  spray  of  chemicals  that  release  tremendous 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  in  which  no  fire  can 
live.  In  the  path  of  the  flames  they  will  spray  a 
liquid  that  temporarily  fireproofs  brush,  grass,  and 
trees.  This  system  will  be  used  only  in  country 
where  there  are  no  accessible  lakes.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 


able  that  a  similar  system  of  figlitiug  fires  in  rural 
districts  will  be  common  due  to  the  fact  that  an 
airplane  can  reach  a  fire  in  a  moment  regardless  of 
road  conditions. 

AERIAL  CROP  REPORTING. — During  and  since 
the  World  War  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
in  airplane  photography.  From  a  plane  moving  over 
a  mile  a  minute  a  machine  operated  camera  will 
take  continuous  pictures  of  any  given  area.  At  an 
altitude  of  10,000  ft.  one  photograph  will  cover  an 
area  nearly  two  miles  square.  A  series  of  these  are 
pieced  together,  making  a  picture  of  a  whole  county. 
From  this  picture  map  the  kind  and  condition  of 
crops  can  be  seen  and  their  acreage  accurately  com¬ 
puted,  as  the  photographs  are  to  a  known  scale.  At 
present  this  method  of  crop  reporting  is  too'  expen¬ 
sive  for  general  farming.  However,  experiments 
are  being  made  with  highly  centralized  crops.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  rice-producing  section  in  Louisiana 
lias  been  photographed  from  the  air.  The  acreage 
computed  from  these  photographs  will  be  compared 
with  the  agricultural  census  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Because  of  increased 
speed  and  accuracy  crop  reporting  by  skilled  ob¬ 
servers  traveling  in  planes  will'  be  common  in  'the 
future.  C.  LIVINGSTON  FELTON. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


A  Discussion  of  Handling  Berry  Pickers 

The  problem  I  seek  advice  upon  is  a  problem  of 
handling  berry-pickers  in  a  more  systematic  and  better 
way.  I  have  seen  methods  in  use,  and  I  have  used 
different  methods,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  still  a  better  one.  The  berry  patch  I  refer 
to  is  a  six-acre  red  raspberry  patch.  The  plants  are 
cultivated  and  taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner.  The 
patch  is  located  on  a  side  hill,  and  the  berries  have  to 
be  carried  by  hand  off  the  hill.  Each  picker  takes  a 
different  row,  and  picks  in  front  and  in  back  of  him. 
We  collect  the  berries  about  every  two  hours.  We 
generally  employ  about  40  pickers.  We  pay  them  six 
cents  a  quart.  They  are  paid  every  week. 

The  first  system  used  was  the  ticket  system.  Tickets 
were  given  to  the  pickers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
they  turned  them  in  and  received  money  for  them.  The 
fault  of  this  system  was  that  there  were  too  many 
tickets  to  keep  track  of  and  count. 

The  next  system  was  the  slip  system.  This  system 
took  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  collecting  ber¬ 
ries.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  pickers’  slips  and  I  went 
from  row  to  row  marking  the  amount  on  each  slip. 
Then  helpers  came  along  right  after  me  and  took  the 
berries.  I  checked.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  pick¬ 
ers  figured  their  slips  and  turned  them  in,  and  if  we 
agreed  they  were  paid  promptly. 

The  next  system  \yas  the  book  system.  This  sys¬ 
tem  saved  time,  taking  about  one-quarter  as  much  time 
as  the  other.  Each  picker  had  a  number  that  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  page  in  my  book.  They  gave  their  num¬ 
ber  and  amount  they  had  picked.  This  system  is  the 
best  system  so  far,  but  it  has  its  faults.  First  the 
picker  has  a  chance  to  cheat.  Second  the  pickers  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  system  because  they  keep  an 
account  of  what  they  pick  and  they  themselves  make 
mistakes  in  their  own  accounts  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
It  takes  time  to  show  them  where  they  are  wrong. 

Horuell,  N.  Y.  c.  0. 

OU  have  touched  upon  the  main  features  of  the 
more  important  picking  methods.  Other  schemes 
are  mostly  variations  or  adaptations  to  meet  certain 
requirements.  Which  one  works  to  best  advantage 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  1.2 
used,  The  ticket  system  is  good  where  the  pickers 
are  paid  off  each  night,  and  where  the  number  of 
pickers  is  not  large.  Otherwise  it  becomes  a  our- 
clen  to  count  tickets,  just  as  C.  O.  has  indicated,  L4 
further  disadvantage  in  this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
kaat  the  pickers  themselves  are  apt  to  lose  or  mis¬ 
place  their  tickets,  and  while  at  first  thought  this 
may  appear  as  an  advantage  yet  it  does  not  lead 
to  interest  in  the  job  or  to  increased  efficiency. 

One  of  the  best  systems  ever  devised  Is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  three  of  the  schemes  already  ae- 
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A  Satisfactory  Berry  Pickets  Ticket 


scribed  by  C.  O.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  cards 
on  which  are  printed  number  1  to  6  as  shown  m 
table,  Each  picker  is  given  a  card  with  nis  name 
and  number  on  it,  and  a  duplicate  is  retained 
by  the  grower.  When  the  picker  orings  in  his  ber¬ 
ries  he  presents  his  card,  which  Is  placed  over  the 
duplicate  m  the  grower’s  possession  and  the  two  are 


punched  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  chance  to 
cheat  because  the  grower  has  a  duplicate  card,  and 
there  is  double  insurance  against  any  lost  records. 
Counting  is,  of  course,  very  simple. 

In  most  small  fruit  plantatihns  the  pickers  bring 
their  baskets  to  one  central  point  where  they  are 
given  credit  for  tlieir  harvest.  Each  picker  lias  a 
carrier  or  two  holding  from  6  to  12  quarts  of  berries, 
in  which  the  berries  are  easily  and  quickly  brought 
from  the  field.  Accordingly  tlie  number  “0”  is 
given  extra  weight  on  the  card,  because  usually  the 
carriers  will  be  brought  in  full. 

In  the  event  that  the  patch  is  somewhat  distant 
from  the  packing  shed  it  is  a  good  plan  to  locate 
a  movable  field  station  near  tlie  patch  to  which  tlie 
berries  can  be  brought.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Spinach  All  Summer 

A  SMALL  planting  of  New  Zealand  spinach  will 
produce  a  continuous  supply.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  eating  spinach,  or  who  lias  a  retail  route  or 
roadside  stand,  would  do  well  to  plant  a  small 
amount  of  New  Zealand  spinach.  It  will  produce 
a  substitute  during  tlie  hottest  months,  when  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  grow  the  genuine  spinacii. 


This  show:  a  peculiar  gall  growth  on  a  tree,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  what  shapes  these  growths  will 
sometimes  take. 


Furthermore,  the  substitute  will  be  absolutely  free 
from  sand  and  easy  to  narvest.  It  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  housewife  as  it  requires  practically  no  clean- 
ng,  cooks  in  a  few  minutes  and  is  wonderfully  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful, 

Ihe  seed  is  about  the  size  of  the  kernels  of  corn, 
It  is  planted  soon  after  early  tomato  plants  are  set 
a  the  open  fields.  The  ground  Is  well  enriched  with 
rotted  manure  and  poultry  droppings  or  commercial, 
fertilizer.  For  rows  broad,  flat  ridges  are  made  5  ft, 
apart.  Then  at  intervals  ot  2  ft,  three  seeds  are 
planted  1  in.  deep  on  the  crest  ot  ;ne  ridge. 

New  Zealand  spinach  starts  growing  very  slowly, 
but  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  will  begin  growing  rapid 
iy.  It  spreads  over  the  ground  just  as  cucumber 
vines  do.  When  the  runners  are  a  foot  long  Harvest¬ 
ing  may  begin  by  breaking  the  tips  from  tlie  ends  ot 
the  runners  of  the  plant.  The  part  ot  the 
□ranch  which  is  left  on  the  growing  vine  will  thee 
oranch.  out  and  produce  a  new  set  of  tips.  Thus,  a 
continual  supply  may  be  had,  all  Summer, 

30  SCCE  W,  OE  BAUN. 


Onf  of  our  readers  sent  to  his  county  clerk  for  a 
tittle  information.  He  got  it  with  this  note :  "‘In  case 
you  think  a  fee  is  fair  5r>  this  case  put  what  you  think 
is  right  in  the  contribution  plate  when  it  comes  around 
in  church  next  Sunday.”  If  it  were  left  to  you  in  this 
way,  what  would  you  contribute?  Take  the  average 
man — would  it  be  as  safe  to  trust  him  in  this  as  t 
would  to  let  him  make  his  own  charge  at  a  roadsid' 
stand? 
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Changing  Demand  for  Flowers 

SOME  DISADVANTAGES  IN  CHANGE.  —  The 
florist  is  finding  that  the  taste  of  the  public  is 
changing  in  the  matter  of  flowers,  just  as  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  fostering  the  desire  for  change  in  wearing 
apparel.  The  florist  rather  deplores  this  change  in 
sentiment,  while  the  merchant,  selling  one  .style  of 
clothing;  immediately  seeks  something  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  to  create  a  demand  for  more  raiment — not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  essential,  hut  because  it  is  just  a  little 
newer  and  different.  A  change  in  taste  for  flowers 
is  in  many  instances  a  real  hardship  to  the  florists, 
many  of  whom  are  specialists  in  one  variety  and  can¬ 
not  grow  an  entire  new  line  without  loss.  There  are 
a  few  men  in  the  industry  who  can  grow  a  number 
of  different  varieties  of  flowers  profitably  at  the 
same  time,  or  change  from  one  to  another  line,  and 
do  it  equally  well,  but  the  lailger  portion  are  only 
successful  as  specialists. 

VIOLETS  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Twenty 
years  ago  violets  were  very  popular,  and  were  grown 
in  enormous  quantities.  Now  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  limited,  and  what  was 
a  large  industry  is  reduced  to  small 
proportions.  In  the  Autumn  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  enormous  Chrysan¬ 
themums  In  the  stores  and  at  the  flower 
shows.  Each  year  the  demand  appears 
less  for  the  extreme  size,  and  taste  is 
tending  toward  the  smaller,  perfectly 
formed  flowers  of  the  large  varieties 
obtained  by  growing  several  flowers  to 
each  plant.  The  large  pompon  dis¬ 
budded,  and  the  smaller  button  size 
pompon  form  are  gaining  very  rapidly 
in  favor.  Carnations  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand  for  many  years,  and  grown  in 
enormous  quantities. 

CARNATIONS.— About  six  or  eight 
years  ago  many  stories  found  circu¬ 
lation  that  the  carnation  was  losing 
in  popular  favor.  iSome  prominent 
retail  stores  refused  to  handle  carna¬ 
tions  entirely ;  while  others  did  not 
recommend  them  to  their  customers. 

The  fault  was  placed  on  the  grower, 
and  in  many  instances  correctly,  too, 
especially  at  holiday’  time  when  many 
growers  with  a  desire  to  reap  as  large 
a  harvest  as  possible  hold  the  flowers 
on  the  plants  and  in  storage  so  long 
that  when  they  are  shipped  to  the  com¬ 
mission  man,  who  supplies  the  retail 
dealer,  they  are  at  'this  stage  starting 
to  show  signs  of  withering.  No  retail 
dealer  who  values  his  trade,  will  send 
out  an  order,  or  sell  over  the  counter 
any  flowers  he  is  afraid  will  go  bad  a 
few  hours  after  delivery.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  a  carnation  will  do  that 
is  not  cut  when  at  the  proper  stage  of 
development,  which  Is  when  it  has  at¬ 
tained  full  size.  It  is  holding  on  the 
plant  a  day  or  two  longer  that  causes 
rapid  deterioration  when  cut.  At  this 
time  carnation  prices  declined  to  low  levels,  and 
many  growers  endeavored  to  grow  other  lines. 

SWEET  PEAS. — Especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  wavy,  orchid-flowering  type  of  forcing  varieties, 
these  have  become  tremendously  popular.  Each  sea¬ 
son  the  demand,  and  the  production,  too,  appears  to 
be  increasing  rapidly;  in  fact  there  are  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  grown  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  can  all  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  grower  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  is  also 
looking  for  other  use  for  his  greenhouse  space,  as 
the  California  Iceberg  is  affecting  his  profits. 

THE  ROSE.— All  this  changing  taste  and  compe¬ 
tition  is  turning  hundreds  of  growers  with  acres 
and  acres  of  glass,  to  the  last  line  of  the  florist,  and 
the  backbone  of  the  industry,  the  rose.  Everyone 
appears  to  think  the  country  will  absorb  all  the 
roses  it  may  be  possible  to  produce.  Here  I  may 
speak  from  experience,  having  followed  the  herd, 
or  rather  preceded  it  a  year  or  two,  and  dropped 
carnations  and  sweet  peas  for  roses.  Our  first  sea¬ 
son’s  trial  house  was  a  marked  success.  From  Oc¬ 
tober  1  to  late  Spring  roses  averaged  over  10c  each, 
with  30c  in  January.  We  cut  no  stems  over  24  in. 
long,  as  we  do  not  pinch  buds  for  special  crops  as 
many  growers  do.  The  present  season,  five  years 
later,  prices  averaged  from  l%c,  October,  to  less 
than  10c  on  December  15,  and  did  not  go  much  over 
half  of  five  years  ago  during  January.  This  would 
indicate  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
seasons  unfortunately  include  nearly  the  whole  year, 


there  are  entirely  too  many  roses  in  the  market. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LESSENED  PRODUCTION. 
—This  large  defection  in  the  ranks  of  the  carna¬ 
tion  growers  has  helped  that  end  of  the  business 
greatly,  as  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  carnations 
are  scarce  and  bring  more  on  the  market  than  l’oses. 
Another  advantage  is  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
hybridizers  to  produce  varieties  that  keep  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Ward,  pink.  Matchless,  white,  Laddie,  sal¬ 
mon  pink,  and  Red  Matchless.  These  four  varieties 
have  a  constant  call  when  well  grown,  as  they  stand 
shipping  better’,  and  keep  longer  than  the  varieties 
they  have  supplanted.  Each  season  a  number  of 
new  ones  are  offered,  but  in  a  year  or  two  one  hears 
and  observes  very  little  of  them,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses  are  asking  for  the  above  named  va¬ 
rieties.  It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  there  are  so  many 
men  (I  am  going  to  put  it  all  on  the  men  as  all  wo¬ 
men  love  flowers)  who,  though  in  very  comfortable 
financial  circumstances,  never  think  of  purchasing 
flowers  for  purely  sentimental  or  decorative  pur- 


Adirondack  Hemloclcs  After  an  April  Snoivstorm.  Fig.  174 


A  Hedge  of  Rambler  Roses.  Fig.  175 

poses.  Sometimes  if  a  friend  passes  to  the  Great 
Beyond  they  send  some  token — more  rarely  they  re¬ 
member  a  sick  friend,  but  just  to  have  in  the  house 
never  or  near  to  never.  I-  know  it  costs  money  to 
keep  an  automobile  on  the  road,  and  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  increase  of  autos  running,  1  suppose  we 
florists  should  ye  glad  to  get  what  portion  of  the 
country’s  surplus  cash  is  turned  our  way.  e.  j.  w. 


Farming  Without  Live  Stock 

STARTING  UNDER  DlFFIC ULTIES.— Reading 
Mr.  DeBaun’s  very  able  article  on  page  245  I 
find  he  has  stolen  quite  a  lot  of  my  thunder,  has  in 
fact  pretty  much  covered  the  subject  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  although  there  are  several  points 
that  can  profitably  be  further  considered,  and  some 
on  which  he  does  not  touch,  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  So  that  the  folks  can  better  understand  the 
position  we  take  on  this  question  and  why  we  are 
so  interested  in  it,  we  would  explain  that  we  have 
under  cultivation  about  75  acres  and  about  50  acres 
of  wood.  The  soil  is  very  mixed,  from  sand  to  heavy 
clay.  When  we  bought  it,  it  was  about  as  poor  as 
anything  could  be,  in  fact  it  had  been  robbed  of 
everything  for  20  years  or  more;  the  fields  were  all 
covered  with  brush  and  ditch  banks  about  10  yards 
wide,  and  buildings  in  a  like  condition,  and  the 
writer’s  financial  condition  about  a  match  for  the 
farm.  Whatever  led  me  to  believe  I  could  dig  a 


home  out  of  this  1  don't  know,  but  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  just  faith  in  myself  and  family,  and  any¬ 
how,  what  one  doesn’t  have  to  struggle  for  isn't 
worth  having.  Although  I  had  about  50  years  of 
farming  experience,  this  kind  of  land  and  farming 
was  quite  new  to  me. 

A  DISCOURAGING  OUTLOOK.— Prices  were  at 
the  highest,  I  paid  $150  for  a  pair  of  horses  that  l 
could  buy  today  for  a  $5  bill,  and  corn  was  $2.50 
per  bushel,  and  everything  else  in  proportion ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  wasn’t  long  before  a  five  spot 
looked  like  a  million  dollars  and  nearly  as  hard  to 
get  our  hands  on.  About  all' we  had  raised  was  some 
corn,  enough  to  feed  for  a  part  of  the  year,  some 
Irish  potatoes  that  we  couldn't  sell,  after  paying 
$4  per  bushel  for  the  poorest  kind  of  seed.  We 
also  had  some  tomatoes.  The  canning  houses  were 
very  generously  offering  15  cents  per  %  bushel  for 
these,  and  as  I  judged  that  that  was  less  than  their 
fertilizer  value  we  only  picked  what  we  ate.  About 
this  time  the  neighbors  began  to  enjoy  telling  each 
other  that  we  should  soon  be  gone  or 
starve,  but  as  we  had  never  had  any 
experience  of  starvation  and  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  moving,  we  still  kept  up 
heart.  One  of  the  boys  went  to  work 
for  a  neighbor,  and  myself  and  the 
other  boy  went  into  the  woods  and  cut 
firewood,  and  sold  it  in  a  nearby  town. 
We  weren’t  on  an  eight-hour  schedule, 
either.  In  this  manner  we  rustled  cash 
enough  to  carry  us  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  a  little  to  start  the  Spring  with. 

IMPROVING  THE  LAND. — By  this 
time  we  realized  the  poverty  of  the 
land  and  knew  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  improve  it.  We  had  no 
money  to  buy  stock,  and  nothing  to 
feed  them  with  anyhow,  so  we  decided 
to  give  fertilizer  the  onee-over  to  see 
what  it  would  do.  After  hunting 
around  and  telling  about  everything 
that  ever  happened  to  us,  (which  was 
considerable,  for  we  have  lived  about 
half  around  the  globe),  we  found  i 
firm  that  had  necessary  faith  to  let 
us  have  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer. 
We  planted  some  cow  peas  and  a  patch 
of  Crimson  Clover,  so  we  got  through 
the  year  a  bit  better  than  the  preceding 
one.  During  the  Fall  we  cleared  all 
the  ditch  banks,  cleaned  out  the  ditches 
and  deepened  them  about  a  foot ;  we 
also  dug  some  new  ones  where  they 
were  needed,  'but  we  still  had  to  work¬ 
out  some  and  get  into  the  woods  in  the 
Winter. 

MAKING  A  START.  —  The  third 
year  we  began  to  realize  that  it  was 
on  the  spots  where  we  had  grown  the 
cow  peas  and  clover  that  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  fairly  good  crops.  This  was  very 
encouraging,  and  seemed  to  point  a 
way  out  of  our  troubles.  Since  then, 
year  by  year,  we  have  been  expanding 
both  acreage  and  variety  of  crops.  Wo  have  always 
found  that  until  we  get  some  kind  of  legume  grow¬ 
ing  we  have  but  small  success.  We  find  that  even 
a  T»oor  legume  crop  will  do  the  trick.  Of  course 
the  bigger  the  better,  and  this  in  my  opinion,  gives 
better  results  than  a  coat  of  manure,  at  a  much 
lower  cost.  From  year  to  year,  as  we  have  been 
increasing  our  legume  crops  and  fertilizer  until  now, 
we  never  have  less  than  one-third  of  our  land  in 
legumes,  and  we  have  constantly  increased  our  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer.  I  suppose  there  is  a  limit 
where  it  becomes  unprofitable  but  we  haven’t  reached 
that  limit  yet,  although  during  the  past  season  we 
went  as  high  as  3,200  lbs.  of  5-8-5  per  acre  on  can¬ 
taloupes.  In  this  case  it  gave  an  SO  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  of  crop  over  12  tons  of  city  manure  per  acre 
under  same  conditions.  Somewhere,  sometime,  I 
have  read  that  statistics  prove  it  is  safe  to  use 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  crop  grown 
in  the  purchase  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  rt  looked 
a  good  guide  to  me,  so  we  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  limit  our  fertilizer  purchases  to  15  per  cent  of  our 
cash  returns,  not  valuing  what  is  used  on  the  farm. 
Thus  as  our  returns  increase  our  applications  in¬ 
crease  in  like  proportion.  If  they  decrease  we  cut 
down  in  like  manner.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
sane  and  sensible  method.  I  am  aware  there  are 
people  who  think  that  when  prices  are  low  they 
have  to  grow  big  crops  to  make  a  profit.  This  idea 
always  defeats  its  own  desires,  as  big  crops  genex’ally 
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METCALFS 

CSeed-s  of  known  OrigiiQ1 


Order  Direct  at  These  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send 
Samples  of  any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of 
Known  Origin”  which  we  can  heartily  recommend.  Our  Red  Clover 
is  Michigan  or  Indiana  grown.  We  do  not  handle  imported  Red 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  Seed  against  which  the  Government  warns. 

Bags  Included — Freight  Prepaid  on  as¬ 
sorted  orders  of  250  lbs. 


RED  CLOVER 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned  Medium,  per 

bu . $22.50 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned  Mammoth,  per 

bu . 23.00 

(Guaranteed  Large). 

ALFALFA 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Utah  Grown, 

per  bu . $16.00 

Grimm  Certified,  Idaho  Grown,  per 

bu . 29.00 

ALS1KE 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned,  per  bu . $15.00 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Metcalf’s  Scarified  White  Blossom, 

per  bu . $11.00 

Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more  of 
any  of  the  above  clovers. 

TIMOTHY 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned,  per  bu . $4.26 

TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  20%%  Alsike  less 

than  1%  weeds,  per  bu . $5.00 

Freight  prepaid  on  Timothy  and 
Timothy  and  Alsike  in  3  bu.  lots 
or  more. 

GRASSES  AND  VETCH 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed,  per  lb. ...$0.18% 

Best  Orchard  Grass,  per  lb . 22 

Canada  Blue  Grass,  per  lb . 27 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  per 

lb . 34 

AVinter  Hairy  Vetch,  per  lb.. . 14 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster,  per  bu . . . $1.35 

Freight  preapid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

MILLET 

Japanese,  per  32  lb . $2.00 


or  more. 


Golden,  per  50  lbs . $3.75 

Freight  prepaid  on  4  bu.  or  more. 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat,  per 

bu . $3.25 

Freight  prepaid  on  5  bu.  or  more. 

BARLEY 

2-Row’  Fancy,  per  bu . $2.10 

6- Row  Oderbrucker,  per  bu . 2.00 

Freight  prepaid  on  5  bn.  or  more. 

SPRING  RYE 

Western  Grown,  per  bu . $3.00 

Freight  prepaid  on  5  bu.  or  more. 

FIELD  PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas,  per  60  lb . $3.90 

METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage,  per  bu.$4.25 

Luce’s  Favorite,  per  bu . 4.00 

Improved  Learning,  per  bu . 3.00 

Pride  of  the  North,  per  bu . 3.00 

Iowa  Gold  Mine,  per  bu . 3.00 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  per  bu...  4.25 

90-Day  Golden  Dent,  per  bu .  3.25 

Cornell  No.  11,  per  bu . 3.75 

Early  8-Row  Canada  Flint,  per  bu.  4.00 
Canada  Smut  Nose  Flint,  per  bu...  4.00 
Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint,  per  bu.  4.00 

AVhite  Sanford  Flint,  per  bu .  4.00 

King  Phillip  Flint,  per  bu .  4.00 

Freight  prepaid  on  3  bu.  or  more 

WRINKLED  SEED  PEAS 

Telephone,  per  bu . $10.00 

Alderman,  per  bu .  10.00 

Thomas  Laxton,  per  bu .  11.00 

Gradus,  per  bu . .. .  11.00 

Laxtonian,  per  bu .  12.00 

Hundredfold,  per  bu .  12.00 

If  you  order  6  bus.  or  more  of  any  one 
kind,  you  may  deduct  50e  per  bu. 


IDAHO  GROWN  FANCY  STOCK 

Freight  prepaid  and  bags  included  on  3  buis.  or  over.  Or¬ 
der  your  Seeds  direct  from  this  advertisement.  FREE 
Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  today. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  200  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Our  Strawberry  Plants  are  grown  for  plants  exclusively,  in  solid 
blocks  of  each  variety.  This  prevents  the  mixing  of  varieties  to  an 
extent  not  possible  where  the  varieties  are  grown  in  alternate  rows 
for  fruit.  When  we  dig  plants,  we  dig  the  whole  row,  discarding  weak, 

small  and  old  plants.  We  pack  and  send  out  only  the  strong,  vigorous 

plants  that  will  start  off  with  a  strong  growth  and  bear  a  big  crop  of 
fruit.  Our  plants  are  carefully  protected  from  sun  and  wind  when  dug 
and  packed  in  moss  for  shipment. 

Prices  on  Big  Joe,  Bubaeli,  Big  Late,  Corsican, 
Dunlap,  Ekey,  Early  Jersey,  Gibson,  Howard  17,  Horsey, 
Late  Jersey,  Marshall,  Steven’s  Late,  Sharpless,  Win.  Belt. 
No.  Plants  25  100  500  1,000  5,000  10,000 

Price . 40  SI  OO  #4.00  S7  50  $34  00  S60.00 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Cataloos  on  Fruit  Trees,  Everoreens  and  Shade  Trees  on  request.  Write  for  them  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  8  The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Est.  1 890  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Below  we  *1  n.te  prices  on  Abington,  Brandywine, 
eelsior,  Clen  Mary,  Gandy,  Ilaverland,  Kellogg’s  Prize, 


Ex _ 

Missionary,  Prolific,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Successand  Sample. 

No.  Plants  26  100  500  1.000  6,000  10,000 
Price  ..  .25  .76  S3. 50  S6.00  $27.60  $60  00 
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Gladiolu 
Flower 


'r-$P 


FOR  $9.00 


A  Vaughan  Bulb 
Means  a  Flower 
Certain 


FINEST  of  summer  flowers  and 
surest  to  grow,  the  gladiolus 
has  well  earned  the  popularity  it 
enjoys.  Vaughan's  bulbs  are  grown 
on  our  farm  in  northern  Michigan, 
where  conditions  are  ideal  for  producing  vigorous  bulbs. 

Fifty  bulbs,  1  to  1 H  inch,  of  not  less  than  10  varieties,  postpaid  to  you  for  $2.00 

Our  Beautiful  Seed  Catalog  is  Free 

In  its  124  pages,  36  printed  in  full  color,  you  will  find  our 
stock,  which  is  unequaled  for  completeness,  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  with  90  accurate  colored  pictures  of 
annual  flowers.  This  catalog  is  unlike  others.  It  is  a 
magazine  of  horticultural  information,  giving  directions  for 
practicing  the  ancient  art  of  gardening  in  the  most  modern 
manner.  We  send  it  at  once  at  your  request,  and  will  ship 
the  goods  you  order  without  delay. 

GARDEN  TALKS  BY  RADIO 
Radio  Talks  on  gardening  given  each  Thursday  evening, 
at  8  p.  m.,  over  WMAQ,  Chicago  Daily  News  Station. 

Tune  in. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE  Dept.  V 

47-49  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK 


have  a  tendency  to  depress  prices.  We 
of  course  make  the  best  use  possible  of 
any  manure  we  have,  but  we  do  not  make 
any  special  effort  to  make  it,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  purchasing  any,  unless  it 
is  in  the  way  of  an  experiment  on  some 
crop.  At  the  present  time  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  following :  Sweet  potatoes,  can¬ 
taloupes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  corn  and  hay  for  home  use,  aspara¬ 
gus,  legumes  and  rye  for  land  improve¬ 
ment  and  are  working  gradually  into  the 
growing  of  nursery  stock.  The  only  stock 
we  are  going  to  keep,  is  a  pair  of  mules 
for  cultivating  and  a  family  cow.  We 
have  a  car,  a  truck,  a  tractor  and  the 
necessary  implements.  I  hate  to  see  the 
stock  go,  but  situated  as  we  are  we  are 
sure  we  can  get  much  more  done  with 
much  less  labor.  h.  t.  R. 

Maryland. 


Mazzard  vs.  Mahaleb  Stocks 
for  Cherries 

Which  kind  of  Montmorency  cherry 
tree  is  it  better  to  plant  those  budded  on 
Mazzard  roots  or  those  budded  on  Ma¬ 
haleb  roots,  and  why?  w.  S.  d. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

The  sentiment  at  present  is  in  favor 
of  trees  on  Mazzard  roots.  Formerly 
practically  all  cherry  trees  were  worked 
on  Mazzard  stocks,  but  the  Mahaleb 
stocks  grew  so  much  better  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  and  were  so  much  more  easily  bud¬ 
ded,  that  they  gradually  came  into  favor, 
until  now  most  cherries  are  propagated 
on  Mahaleb  roots.  The  Mahaleb  is  said 
to  adapt  itself  to  wider  differences  of 
soil,  to  be  hardier,  and  to  be  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Mazzard  stocks  make  a  better  union  with 
the  buds,  seem  to  produce  larger  trees, 
and  are  claimed  by  practical  growers  in 
California,  Oregon  and  New  York  to 
produce  more  fruit.  Others  claim  that 
trees  on  Mazzard  roots  are  longer  lived 
and  that  Mahaleb  roots  tend  to  dwarf 
the  trees  and  bring  them  into  bearing  a 
trifle  earlier.  h.  b.  t. 


Farm  Life  Abroad 

This  book  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Professor 
of  Rural  Social  Economics,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  was  referred 
to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  318.  It  is 
a  study  of  the  country  end  of  things  in 
Germany,  Denmark  and  France — not  the 
great  cities  and  industrial  areas,  but 
the  farm  people,  their  homes,  villages, 
systems  and  practices,  and  standards  of 
living. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  people  would 
like  to.  have  the  book.  The  price,  post¬ 
paid,  is  $2,  and  it  may  be  had  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Succeeds  Everywhere 

Luther  burbank,  the  plant 

j  wizard,  lias  again  blessed  garden 
enthusiasts,  this  time  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  extra-early  Tomato.  Mr.  Burbank 
himself  says  of  it :  “By  far  the  earliest, 
smoothest,  largest,  most  productive  and 
best  of  all  early  Tomatoes.”  The  skin 
slips  freely  from  the  firm  flesh,  making 
the  Burbank  especially  desirable  for 
salad,  A  splendid  all-around  variety. 

"We  have  had  in  other  seasons  what  we 
consider  good  results  from  other  kinds,”  writes 
Mrs.  F.  H.  B.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  "but  none  so 
productive  and  satisfactory  as  these  Burbank’s; 
Early.” 

Our  seed  is  selected  New  England  grown, 
genuine  Burbank  strain.  Pkt.,  15e ;  2  pkts., 
25c.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 


Write  for  1925  Catalog  FREE 

Describes  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Vegetables, 
and  Flowers — over  sixty  of  our  introduction. 
Tells  why  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds”  pay 
best.  Seud  for  your  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

In  Business  since  /  856 


Rose  Bushes  ™“> 

$3.75  Per.  Doz.,  Postpaid  Insured  Del’y. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  Common  wealth,  Ophelia,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Double  White  Rlllnrney,  Mudum  Butterfly, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Col  in. thin.  Crusader,  Anne  I. auric, 
Silver  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924.  Ilardy 
Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors,  $125  per  doz.. 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting 
time.  Circular  on  rc<iuest.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed. 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 
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PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Big  Joe. 
Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 


$1  per  100  ;  $5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel. 
8©e  per  100;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive Everbearer,  $1.25 
per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  A8PAU At.  US,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  $2  per‘100;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover' s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  $1.25  per  100;  $6  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Firmi,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 


1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . $1.00  each 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . . . 75  each 

Mail  Size,  1-2  ft . ; . 50  each 

Scions  for  Grafting  . 10  foot 

Red  Spy  Trees,  3-5  ft .  1.00  each 


Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  AGL.  Exp.  Station 
No  order  for  less  than  $i.00,  please. 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE.  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  IRIS 

12  different  kinds  for  81.  25,  all  different,  for  82. 

LAKE  IRIS  BOTANICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS 
Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BLOOMING  GLADIOLUS,  SOo  ;  12  Pansy,  80.' 
V-r  r.  VAN  H0EVENBURG,  Brainard Station,  N.V. 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes 


ONE  DOLLAR  BARGAINS  OFFER 


25  all  different  and  25  mixed  gladioli .  *1 

6  giant  new  gladioli,  value  $1.55,  only .  1 

2,000  bulblets,  5  fine  bulbs,  full  instructions . .  I 

10  Pink,  10  Red,  10  Salmon,  10  Mixed  gladioli .  1 

12  Super-giant-ftowering  snapdragon  plants .  1 

15  Ten-cent  pkts.,  8  annual,  7  perennial  fl.  seeds .  1 

15  pkts.,  value  $1.50,  all  dif.  Spencer  Sweet  Peas _  1 

Also  our  list  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 


P.  WAKI>,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Northern  Grown  Aster  Seed  colors.  Also  bachelor  but¬ 
tons  and  calendula.  Large  size  pkts.,  10c;  6  pkts.  to  one 
addressfor  oOe.  Mra-WBI.  II.  SMITH,  Ft.  Covington  Rd.,  Malone,  N.Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS' 


LEADING 
VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 

illnstr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Delmar,  Del. 


BANJO 

(UKULELE 


Superb 
.  w-  In  Tone 

No  Overtones! 

No  Muffled  Tones 
■  1  these  eoundholes  are  tbe  reason, 

^  7*inch  Maple  3-ply  rim,  maple 
!  neck,  1 0  nickel  platad  brackets. 


Sent  C.  O.  D.  prepaid  $8.7o. 

Send  No  Money  —  Pay  your 
Postman  —  3  days  free  trial, 
if  not  satisfied  return  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

rnrr  Send  for  our  new 
Jl  lYCE  catalogue  of  band 
and  orchestra  instruments. 

KING-SL  ATER  CO.*  Inc. 
125  W.  34th  SC,  Dept.  50,  N.Y.C. 


Walter  A.  Wood 


Repair  Parts 

We  supply  all  repairs  for  every  Walter 
A.  Wood  Mower,  Binder,  Reaper 
Spreader,  Hay  Tool  and  Tillage  Tool. 
Send  for  list  of  parts  and  prices. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Implement  Co. 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 
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Established  1880 

45  Years  of  Continuous  Service  — — - —  V  \ 


\true  to  ^S16 


Send  lor  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  illustrations  pic¬ 
ture  the  entire  line  of  Kelly 
Brothers’  Certified  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees. 
Also  Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs,  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

65,000  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  With  Seal 

05,000  of  our  large  1925  stock 
hare  been  examined  and  certified 
True  to  Name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Each  of  these  certified  trees 
bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  Association.  The  seal  states 
the  true  name  of  the  fruit  and  STATS  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to- Name  fruit  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  us. 

Many  Are  Growing  Near  You 
Ask  For  Names  of  Owners 


We’ve  sold  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  45  years. 
Talk  with  Kelly  tree  growers  about  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  us. 

Our  Scientific  handling  from  seedling  to  tree 
insures  your  success.  Constant  official  inspec¬ 
tions  show  always  best  possible 
methods  and  stock.  We  guar¬ 
antee  delivery  of  all  stock  in 
good  condition. 

SEND  for  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ROSES 
Fruit  TRees 
mr  Shrubbery 

“ That  grow  and  produce” 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify  the 
appearance  of  your  home.  Immediately 
add  to  the  value  of  your  property.  Enjoy 
delicious  fruit  and  beautiful  flowers  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 

Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
quality  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses  for  48  years. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
FOR  PROFIT 

We  have  trees  in  a  5-year  old  Bartlett  orchard 
which  last  year  produced  V/s  Bas.  We  grow  our 
orchards  fast,  put  them  to  work  early  and  make 
them  work  every  year — you  can  do  the  same. 

Our  BARTLETT  TREES,  PROPAGATED 
from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

cost  no  more  than  apple  trees  and  they  are  good 
for  a  lifetime.  Send  for  complete  catalogue  of 
trees.  $10.00  per  100  and  up. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 


A  nezv  money-maker 


Blueberries  ever  a  half¬ 
inch  in  diameter.  Practi¬ 
cally  seedless.  A  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  and  a  delightful  fruit  to 
the  amateur.  Bushes  vigor¬ 
ous.  All  tested,  named,  nur¬ 
sery-grown  varieties.  Write 
for  circular. 

WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 

Box  N 

Whitesbog  New  Jersey 


ing'$  Fruit  Book 


I 


FREE 


m Tells  all  about  our  cer--,| 
tified  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shade  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Roses.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  40  (In  Business  Since  1878)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS  -  SEED 

Get  ray  prices  before  setting  your  orchard.  Also  Collec¬ 
tion  Groups  of  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  for  your  home. 
Uanlia  bulbs,  Gladiolus,  etc.  All  kinds  of  plants.  Stock 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WELLS  M.  DODDS  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


SSRAPE  VIMES 

6  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
genuine  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
-atalog free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc.,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


Inducing  Lateral  Branching 
by  Pruning 

The  last  two  seasons -I  have  tried  to 
cut  back  three  of  my  trees  about  three 
years  old,  but  instead  of  throwing  out 
laterals  the  main  branches  continue  to 
grow  straight  out  and  are  becoming  just 
like  long  whips  with  leaves  only  on  the 
sides — no  laterals  whatever  on  two  ap¬ 
ples  and  on  pear.  Would  painting  the 
cut  ends  make  the  laterals  shoot  out?  At 
the  end  of  last  season  one  could  hardly 
notice  where  the  branch  was  cut,  so  per¬ 
fect  had  the  branches  continued  growing 
out.  c.  K. 

Gillett,  N.  J. 

Ife  will  be  found  that  the  sending  out 
of  laterals  and  the  angle  of  branching 
is  largely  a  varietal  habit.  Tompkins 
King  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are 
quite  spreading,  while  Northern  Spy  is 
an  upright  grower.  Furthermore.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  tends  to  load  up  with 
many  small  growths  inside  the  tree,  while 
Winter  Banana  and  Rome  Beauty  have 
an  open  willowy  appearance.  Cutting 
back  a  branch  should  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  lateral  growths.  If  it  does  not 
the  performance  is  hardly  explainable 
upon  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  a 
varietal  characteristic.  For  example,  the 
Cortland  apple  tree  branches  at  sharp 
angles,  and  the  bud  nearest  the  cut  end 
of  a  branch  continues  the  new  growth 
at  such  a  sharp  angle  that  one  can 
scarcely  observe  that  the  branch  has  been 
cut.  We  cut  some  of  our  Cortland  trees 
back  when  we  planted  them  out  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  some  of  them  we  left  untouched. 
A  casual  observer  would  say  that  none 
of  the  trees  had  been  cut  back  at  all.  v 

Painting  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
branching  of  the  tree.  As  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  let  the  tree  grow  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  life,  merely  suppressing  over- 
vigorous  shoots  and  removing  crossing 
and  wayward  ones.  Generally  , speaking 
the  lower  dowTn  the  shoot  the  cut  is  made 
the  wider  will  be  the  spread  of  the  new 
branches,  but  this  advantage  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  better  growth.  Little  prun¬ 
ing  is  the  best  method.  H.  b.  tukey. 


You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

If  one  is  growing  either  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  it  will  pay  to  purchase 
a  small  canning  outfit,  even  though  it 
may  be  of  the  smallest  capacity,  one 
that  may  he  purchased  for  a  very  few 
dollars.  Even  a  small,  so-called,  “wash- 
boiler”  outfit,  that  can  be  operated  on 
an  ordinary  cook  stove,  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  one  in  securing  Uetter 
prices  for  his  fruits  and  vegetables.  If 
a  person  only  cans  and  places  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  hundred  cans  of  tomatoes,  beans, 
corn,  berries,  pears,  etc.,  in  a  year  the 
buyers  soon  come  to  know  of  it  and  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  owner  of  the  canning  outfit 
has  something  at  home  to  take  care  of 
his  goods  if  they  do  not  pay  him  his 
price.  The  real  profit  in  owning  a  home 
canner  is  not  in  the  sale  of  the  goods  that 
are  actually  packed  in  the  can,  but  the 
true  profit  comes  from  what  we  do  not 
have  to  can,  from  the  sale  of  which  we 
get  a  higher  price  because  the  buyer 
knows  we  do  not  have  to  sell.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  home  canner  enables  the  grow¬ 
er  to  “throw  a  bluff”  when  he  goes  to 
market,  and,  best  of  all.  should  his  bluff 
he  called,  he  is  in  a  position  to  make 
good. 

Some  years  ago,  in  my  own  market, 
I  had  an  illustration  of  what  a  bluff 
will  do.  I  had  been  selling  tomatoes  in 
market  when  the  price  was  right,  and 
keeping  them  at  home  and  canning  them 
when  the  market  was  low.  All  the  buyers 
knew  this.  I  also  was  growing  cucum¬ 
bers  for  pickles  and  selling  them  on  the 
market  at  going  prices.  One  morning 
the  market  dropped  to  a  giveaway  price 
and  I  refused  to  sell.  One  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  said  to  me :  “We  have  got  you  now. 
You  may  take  your  tomatoes  back  home 
and  can  them,  but  you  are  stuck  with 
the  pickles.”  Now,  I  never  had  canned 
a  pickle  in  my  life,  but  canned  dill  pic¬ 
kles  in  quart  itin  cans  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  day  before  I  had  purchased 
a  can  to  take  home  as  a  sample.  I  had 
neglected  to  take  this  from  the  wagon 
and  it  still  was  under  the  seat,  so  I 
reached  in,  secured  the  can,  and  with 
my  hand  over  the  name  of  the  packer,  I 
held  up  the  can  before  the  eyes  of  the 
buyer.  He  saw  the  picture  of  the  pickle 
on  the  label  and  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  packed  it.  “By 
George,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  knw  you  could 
do  that.  Give  me  the  pickles,”  and  he  took 
them  at  my  price.  The  bluff  worked  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  I  could  “do  it  my¬ 
self.”  The  home  canner  truly  is  a  force 
in  reserve  that  can  he  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  brace  up  a  weak  market. 
“Supply  and  demand”  may  fix  the  pride 
in  some  markets  but,  I  believe  that,'  in 
most  markets,  “Surplus  controls  .price” 
and  the  man  that  controls  surpKis,,^on- 
trols  the  market.  A  canner  .controls  the 
surplus,  consequently  we  •  sfioaU]  get  a 
canner.  .  c.  o.  warford. 


Growing  Conditions 
Make  This 
Seed  So  Hardy 


V"  play  SAFE! 


Be  sure  to  get 

Genuine  Idaho  Grimm 


Blackfoot  Brand  State  Certified  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  grown  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,600  feet, 
subjected  to  extremely  low  temperatures  in  win¬ 
ter  and  to  frost  1 1  months  of  the  year.  Only 
the  hardiest  plants  survive  to  produce  Blackfoot 
Brand  Grimm.  This  hardy  Grimm  is  adaptable 
to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  the  country  over. 
Produces  sturdy  plants  that  will  withstand  severe 
winters.  Branching  roots  are  little  affected  dur¬ 
ing  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Nature  does 
her  part — we  do  the  rest  to  assure  buyers  of  Black¬ 
foot  Brand  the  highest  quality,  dependable  seed. 
When  selecting  Grimm  6eed  be  sure  to  look  for 
the  Blackfoot  Brand  and  the  red  certification 
tag  of  the  State  Seed  Commissioner  of  Idaho. 

As/c  your  dealer  for  Blackfoot  Brand. 


IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS  ASS’N. 
BLACKFOOT  IDAHO 


alfalfa 

Mfilirl  IVM  seed 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses , Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  n 
aeal  to  each  tree  bearing  tho  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 

comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY'S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  In  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  boon 
selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices. 

i,  ,  n  ®£ND  T,°PAY  fOR  PVR  free  spring  catalog 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Every  order,  large  or  small, 
will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  Wo  Pay  Transportation,  Charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  71  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


arneS 

Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachT  rees  in  N  ew 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
andbuddedfromhealthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today— free. 

BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 


3ox  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


FRUITTREES 

BEERY  PLANT  S— ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  35e ;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  80e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


IRST  OF  ALL  “SEND  FLOWERS’". 
They  have  a  language  all  their  own, 
especially  when  they  have  been  gather¬ 
ed  by  yourself  from  your  own  .flower 
garden.  You’ll  be  interested  in  the 
catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  FINGER  LAKES 
NURSERIES,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  postal  for  your  copy  to-day.. 


1-iTfcTTTnr  'VYiVVC1  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
rKUll  lfiLLO  now  for  prices  on  high- 
m  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

direct,  at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  finality  and 
condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  sizes.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  Ifmaif’ri!"*:  *crubKwe 

Grapes,  $1.  1001-yr.  Washington  Asparagus,  ft.50postp’d. 
Lots  of  bargains.  Cat.  free.  CORSON'S  Nurseries,  Avondale.  Pa. 


TDCCQ  nnA  Dl  111TQ  For  commercial  and  home  or- 
InCCO  anu  r LA n  I  O  Chards.  Absolutely  dependable, 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERY  CO.  Cleveland.  Tenn 

Alcilfpninupr  ¥'lb  Victo,'y  Oats,  Alpha  Barley. 

AISIKBUIOVer oeeu  <\  j  mi  imiimi-:  K-niiai*.  n.y 


BeautifulGladioli 

Rainbow  collection  —  i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS 

all  different,  including  ruffled,  plain  petaled,  blue 
and  lavender  varieties.  All  for  SI  cash,  or  $1.10  C. 
O.  n.  MAPLERIDGE  GLAD  GARDENS  R.  2  Geneva.  N  Y. 


s-iw  m  w  30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  $1.  40  Fan- 

ItL/UHULI  ey  RhUjs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf¬ 
fled,  S3.  Guaranteed  to.Blossom. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.  West  Medway,  Mass. 


Rnriroin  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Large,  flowered  exhibition 
Ualgdlll  varieties,  91 .  Beautiful  in  colors  and  shading. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson  3S0  May  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


70  Blooming  Gladiaolii*,$l;  no  2 alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can 

i”  nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Gladioli  Bulbs  and  Bulblets  P?.|^ho$,,c5e0'ut.rwtrite 

<4.  Stewart  Timm  Box  18  Blundell,  N.  V. 


100  Gladioli 


$  I ,  Other  Bitf  Bargains. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

8  Delphi nium  Plants  (Hardy )  X-y  r.  clum  ps,  Prepaid , 
Send  for  catalog.  WM  p  yEAGLE.  Bristol.  Pa.  Dipt  Y 


\  [IT  T  \  Wr‘te  for  our  high  merit  list 
B  I  r\  lllil  r%  <>f  the  best  cut  flower  varie 
ties  at  popular  prices. 

CIIAHI.ES  (I.  It  A  111  (II  K,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  416,  Westport,  Miss. 


Curnef  f'Mnupr  Cpofj  White  Blossom.  Don 

C7WCCI  V^IUVBI  vTcflU  grow  n.  99.60#  Pure 


>  in  e  s  t  i  e 

*».ar> 

Bushel.  UOLMES-I.KTHKUM  AN  Canton,  Ohio 


Budded  Nut  Trees 


Plant  hardy  North¬ 
ern  varieties.  Pro¬ 
lific  bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalog 
free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55.  Rockport,  Indiana 


iiitAnt  mth  for  vineyar 
,  _  and  hop 

gardens.  Largo  stock  of  Concord,  the  be 
black  grapo.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  tru 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  ai 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58yra.  Sei 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fradonia,  N. 
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STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Killed  with  Pictures  of  wonderful  New 
varieties  whioli  yield  Big  Crops  and  Prof¬ 
its.  Mr.  Mienk  of  Mich,  cleared  .$169 
from  small  patch — Ed  RolfE  of  Wis.  made 
$1000  per  acre. 

$500  to  $700  per  Acre 

Keith’s  New-T.and  Plants  always  suc¬ 
ceed.  Guaranteed,  Vigorous,  Productive. 
Grown  in  virgin  soil.  Send  today  for  our 
New  Book  and  let  us-  help  you. 

.Keith  Brothers  Nursery,  Box  10,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


z-30  Days’  Cash  Sale-, 

SOn  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1.  1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $5.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD.  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE, 
CHESAPEAKE,  CRAWFORD  25,  PRIZE 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURR1LL 

CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  $50.00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberry  .  1.000  “  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  1  year 1,000  “  20.00 

Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1,000  Rools  J0.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus. .. .  1,000  “  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  money. 
^My  stock  is  true -to -name. 
I  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
I  of  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.J.  FARMER  ' 
Bo*  251  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


VOU  can  make  your  garden  the 
A  envy  of  the  neighborhood  if  you 
have  Dreer’s  1925  Garden  Book  for 
a  guide.  It  contains  explicit  cultural 
directions,  as  well  as  a  complete 
list  of  the  best  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Dahlias,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels 

are  a  great  milk  producer.  They  have  a  high 
dry-matter  contentwhich  has  a  feedingvalue 
equal  to  grain.  Their  tonic  and  cooling 
effects  are  well-known  by  successful  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders.  Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Man¬ 
gels  can  be  grown  anywhere. 

Upon  request,  we  will  send  you,  free,  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  on  varieties,  culture,  storing  and 
feeding  root  crops.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO..  Inc. 
Room  407,  64  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  G. 


Berry,  Vegetable  &  Flo  wer  Plants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Blackberry, 
Loganberry.  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  ottier  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRA  WBERRY  Plants 

.lohnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  tree 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury.  Md, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 

Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Parry,  K,  R. 5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SWSS.  nm 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

II.  S.  l’RYOR  R.  F,  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


L-rru  Plante  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
oTiaWUBlij  lldillo  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde ,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants  NIOOL^OoVflAKUENS  ^Milford,  Del! 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Cabbage^, 


True  Danish Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
from  Odense,  Denmark.  per  lb. 
postpaid.  C.  1.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots  Priced  right. 

Philip  Frank  It.  K.  D.  No.  2  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


'MOSAIC 

FREE 

RASPBERRY 

FOR  BIG  PROFITS 


WEBSTER’S  REDPATH.  now  identified  a» 
the  Mosaic  Free  LATHAM,  has  received  a 
special  Minnesota  Inspection  Certificate  and 
has  also  been  identified  as  nearly  as  possiDle 
MOSAIC  FREE  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Pomologist  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

Five  years  of  special  care  in  cleaning  out 
the  least  sign  of  Mosaic  and  Curly  leaf  diseases 
from  my  twenty  acres  of  raspberries,  enables 
me  to  offer  to  the  public  a  genuine  Clean 
Latham  Raspberry,  a  brand  which  can  be 
secured  only  from  the  man  who  has  Certified 
Mosaic-Free  Stock. 


This  Red  Raspberry  produces  fruit  one  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  the  hardiest  plant,  the 
heaviest  producer  and  the  best  seller  of  all 
raspberries.  These  berries  yield  $1,000  per 
acre  yearly  in  my  field  for  fruit  alone. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  circular.  Cultural 
directions  mailed  with  every  order. 


D.  C.  WEBSTER, 


La  Crescent,  Minn. 


I 


Redpath 
Raspberry 

Brilliant  Red — 
Fruits  First  Year 
We  picked  300  qts.  in 
Fall  from  34  acre  of 
plants  set  in  April.  Second  season,  bears 
heavily  in  mid-summer.  Brilliant  Red 
(not  Purple).  Keeps  and  ships  well.  Al¬ 
ways  In  demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
^  P  "*■  W  1  9  *■  l 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath.  S6per  100;  $40  per  1,000.  St.  Re¬ 
gis  Everbearing,  $2  50  per  100;  $18  per  1.000.  Herbert, 
$3.50  per  100;  S25  per  1,000.  Other  leading  varieties 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Hardy 
Shrubs.  All  guaranteed.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Garden  Roots,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  Catalog 

Ket.  of  M.  N.  BOKGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three.years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


DHTATHCQ  Beauty, Bliss, Cobbler, G’n  ML, Hustler, Ohio, Rose 
r  U  I  A  I  UC0““Ku«Ret,  Spaulding.  Others.  C.  FORD,  Fishers.  N.Y 


Aertararrii*  w^hington.  New  rustproof ;  100  Roots,  $1.25; 

AojiaidgUS  1.000,  $8,  Postpaid.  GLIC  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa 


Certified  Irish  Gobbler  s^o« 

farm.  Write  N.  A.  BAKER  A  SONS,  Fulrport,  N.Y. 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected.  Northern  grown  roots,  EiJ  per  100; 
SI  5  per  1,000  Howards.  17  Strawberry  plants, 
$1.50  per  1fl  >:  SIO  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc 
tions.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Certified  Green  Mountains  other  disease  or  mixture. 

Carloads  or  less.  Sampson  Farm,  Kents  II111,  Maine 


0oaJ  Dnlalnao  Fin  al  Russets,  Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

OCCU  rUIdlUcb  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvttle,  N.Y. 


Qooit  n...  Improved  Yellow  Dent.  Selected  and  tiped 
OCCU  burn  with  good  germination,  $4  a  bushel. 


PAUL ANTHONY 


Fast  Berlin,  Pa. 


The  Care  of  a  Lawn 

Prepared  by  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  Staff  for  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  aud  re¬ 
printed  from  the' Missouri  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  Bulletin. 

In  the  first  place,  any  lawn  worthy  of 
the  name  in  the  sense  I  shall  use  it, 
should  he  regarded  as  a  grass  garden. 
Usually  of  much  greater  extent  than  any 
flower  or  vegetable  garden  on  the  place, 
it  receives  in  proportion  the  least  atten¬ 
tion.  With  weekly  pruning  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  application  of  lime  (generally 
without  benefit),  or  perhaps  an  annual 
re-seeding  (frequently  at  the  wrong 
time),  the  lawn  is  expected  to  flourish  to 
perfection  in  the  way  our  flower  beds  do. 
Oftentimes  the  area  devoted  to  the  grass 
garden  is  entirely  too  great,  and  part  of 
it  could  be  used  for  groups  of  trees  or 
shrubbery.  Unless  one  is  willing  to  give 
the  care  to  a  lawn  that  is  required  of  a 
flower  or  vegetable  garden  it  should  not 
be  attempted,  and  the  same  consideration 
'should  be  given  to  its  area  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  other  kind  of  garden.  Of 
course,  if  all  that  is  desired  is  a  covering 
of  some  sort  for  bare  ground,  weeds  and 
wild  grasses  will  answer  this  purpose 
very  satisfactorily.  But  this  is  not  a 
lawn. 

Lawn  grasses  for  different  locations 
and  for  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  fairly  well  determined,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  no  one  will  attempt  to 
grow  grasses  not  suited  to  the  region  in 
which  they  are  to  be  established.  The 
only  thing  with  which  we  are  concerned 
at  this  time  is  the  proper  maintenance  of 
a  reasonably  well-established  lawn ;  in 
short,  how  to  feed  the  grass  so  that  it 
will  continue  to  flourish.  If  plants  not 
adapted  to  the  climate  or  location  have 
been  used  in  the  first  place  or  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  poor,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  accomplished  by  adding 
fertilizers  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
plow  up  the  land  and  begin  all  over  again. 

Lime. — The  spreading  of  lime  either  in 
the  Spring  or  Fall,  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  almost  universally  as  a  panacea 
for  every  known  difficulty  to  be  corrected 
in  a  lawn.  This  practice  lias  probably 
grown  out  of  the  successful  use  of  lime 
on  agricultural  land,  where  when  properly 
worked  in  it  certainly  will  improve  the 
texture  of  a  heavy  clay  soil.  But  the 
amount  of  lime  which  can  be  applied  to 
a  lawn  is  insufficient  to  he  of  much  value 
iu  this  respect.  For  certain  field  crops, 
such  as  Alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  le¬ 
gumes,  lime  has  been  proved  to  he  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  lime  requirements  of  these 
crops  are  apparently  greater  than  of  most 
other  plants,  and  its  use  likewise  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  certain  bacteria 
which  are  associated  with  their  roots 
and  help  furnish  them  with  nitrogen. 
Some  of  the  worst  lawn  weeds,  such  as 
crabgrass  and  White  clover,  are  likewise 
benefited  by  lime.  Enough  lime  will  of 
course  change  an  acid  reaction  to  neutral 
or  alkaline.  But  very  few  lawn  soils  ure 
acid  enough  to  need  this  corrective,  and 
some*  of  the  best  lawn  grasses  prefer  a 
slightly  acid  to  a  strongly  alkaline  con¬ 
dition.  The  theory  that  the  presence  of 
“moss”  (which  may  lie  any  one  of  a  host 
of  the  non-flowering  plants)  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  acidity,  and  consequently  lime 
must  be  used,  is  based  upon  very  im¬ 
perfect  evidence.  Many  of  the  plants  re¬ 
garded  as  “sour-soil  indicators”  thrive 
equally  well  or  better  under  alkaline  con¬ 
ditions.  While  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  sprinkling  powdered  lime  over  a 
lawn  may  be  of  some  benefit,  the  chances 
are  all  against  it.  Certainly  it  ought  to 
be  used  intelligently  and  only  when  care¬ 
ful  test  indicates  its  need.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  there  is  already  enough 
lime  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  same  money 
and  effort  were  expended  in  top-dressing 
or  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  the  results 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Bonemeal.  —  All  grasses  need  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  the  easiest  way  to  apply  it  is 
through  bonemeal.  If  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  this  element  an  annual  application  of 
bonemeal  in  the  Spring  at  the  rate  of 
10  lbs.  per  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  lawn  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results.  Many  soils  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  phosphorus,  however, 
and  it  19  well  to  experiment  on  a  small 
area,  noting  the  result  before  making  ex¬ 
tensive  applications  of  bonemeal.  Acid 
phosphate  is  not  recommended  for  lawns. 

Potash. — Another  element  required  by 
grasses  is  potash,  and  the  usual  fertilizers 
used  to  supply  this  are  either  muriate  of 
potash  or  wood  ashes.  From  two  or 
three  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
1,000  sq.  ft.  once  a  year  is  sufficient. 
Wood  ashes  may  be  applied  more  liber¬ 
ally,  but  the  effect  is  not  satisfactory. 
Potash  is  frequently  present  in  sufficient 
amount  in  soils,  and  the  same  experiment 
recommended  for  phosphorus  should  be 
tried  before  using  it  on  a  large  area. 

Ammonium  Sulphate.  —  In  recent 
y  .rs  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate,  has 
been  widely  advocated  for  fertilizing 
grasses,  particularly  those  used  on  golf 
courses.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
in  this  chemical  we  have  a  quick-acting 
substance  which,  because  of  the.  nitrogen 
which  is  readily  obtained  from  it.  stimu¬ 
lates  grasses  in  a  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  On  aceount  of  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  soil  which  was  supposed  to  result 
from  its  use.  it  has  not  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  of  the  lawn  grasses  ex¬ 
cept  the,  various  varieties  of  bents.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  sulphur  which  is  left 
after  the  ammonia  ha§  been  used  up  will 


Certified 

j.  Blue  Tag 

Seed  Potatoes  ^ 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  official 
tests  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island. 

W  rite  for  delivered  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 


>  1  •  OCCU  I  w  let  LU  rtooUl-ld  LlUll 

214-215  Wieting  Block 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


V.. 


Plant  GIANT 
WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

And  Cut  it  Next  Year 

Last  year  our  wonderful  Asparagus 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  $15  a 
dozen  bunches!  Hardy, rust-resisting— 
grows  easily— many  stalks  2"  in  dia 
meter,  8  stalks  to  the  bunch.  Our  Gland 
lloots  planted  this  spring  can  be  cut 
next  year!  A  packet  of  seeds,  or  60  roots,  will  plant 
three  50-foot  rows— more  than  enough  for  ave  race 
family  requirements. 

SEED  PACKET  (Very  specially  selected  seeds) _ $1  00 

50  GIANT  ROOTS — $5.00  25  GI A  NT  ROOTS— $3 !  00 

Cultural  directions  Included.  By  parcel  post  prepaid,  anywhere 
Attractive  Proposition  for  Large  Commercial  Growers. 
WTrite  for  Booklet  NOW— free 

Riverview  Farms,  Box  250,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


PLANT  CORTLAND 
APPLE  TREES  NOW 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Price  List  Free 

Samuel  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


High -  CCrnC  Test- 
Yielding  OEElLrJ  Proven 

Alpha  Barley,  Cornelliau 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  far  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


C  _  _  A  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 

letioice  oeea  Lorn  yellow  Dent ;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  90 %  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYT0WN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FK08T  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  eariy  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
$1.25  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $5;  10,000  for  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  fL 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana1- and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — $1.50; 
1,000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


Tomato  Seed 


1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germin¬ 
ation.  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid,  $2.00. 
AortnrnriiTC  Dnnif  Washington,  Palmetto  and 
nopal agUo  nOUlq  Giant  Argentuil:  2-year  size 
per  1,000  $6.00.  1-year,  1,000  $4.00. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  packed  full  bushel  ham¬ 
pers,  per  hamper  $2.35. 


II.  AUSTIN 


Felton,  Delaware 


WILSON  SOY  BEANS-% 3.50  Bu. 

Cow  Peas,  84.50  bushel.  All  seeds— get  prices. 

Layton  &  Layton,  Inc.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Dr  4\IC  All  varieties.  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ijvf  X  D X-i  zY  IN  (j  ana  grown.  Write  for  Prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAM  Canton,  Ohio 


Danish  Ballhead — Proven  stock 
Cauliflower — Snowball.  No  bet¬ 
ter  strain  for  open  ground. 
Write  for  prices.  Robert  Holmes,  1201  Auburn.  H.  W.Ccnton.O 


CABBAGE SEED 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
I  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  oftbe  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  ail  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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KNOWS 
ROSS’ 
SEED 

GfjOWS, 


(525) 


JusttheSeeds 

YOU  NEED 

for  your  Farm  or 
Garden  and 
Flower  Bed 
for  1925. 

Hardy,  depend¬ 
able  seedssuited 
to  this  climate. 

Buy  Ross’ Seed 

and  you  buy 
all  good  seed 
value.  Noth¬ 
ing  added  ex¬ 
cept  our  fair 
profit.  No  pre¬ 
miums,  etc. 

Select  Your  Own 
SELECT  SEED 


now  from  our  128  page 
Year  Book  which  we  will 
be  happy  to  mail,  Free, 
immediately  on  request. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
8rown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have— and  we  expect, 
always  will— give  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  two  dollar  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents. 
With  a  three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  a  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you 
select  seed  valued  at  $2.00withoutextracharge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk),  selected 
from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No.  225). 
Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland,  Maine  Est.  18S8 


GRIMM 


Guaranteed  not  to  winterkill — the 
only  real  proof  of  the  genuine. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  but  the  price  is  little 
higher  than  ordinary  seed. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
Scott’s  Seed  Guide 
which  tells  all  about 
Grimm  Alfalfa. 


Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  43  6th  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


HARDY 

Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn  from  reliable 
growers  in  the  famous 
West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing 
this  Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinter¬ 
ested  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Cornell  University.  We  have  only 
a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year.  All 
thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in 
new  bags. 


Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
no*  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SENSATION— One  of 
tbe  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
busbels  and  upward 
per  acre  are  frequent 
.  ,  .  withlarge  white  meaty 

grams -weighing  4446  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Prices  as  follows:  10  to 
“U.  85c  per  bu.  50  bu.  80c  per  bu.  100  bu.  or 
more  75c  per  bu.  Bags  free.  Orders  direct  from 
this  ad  will  receive  instant  shipment. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Sample  and  circular  FREE. 

Tlteo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.*  New  York 


tend  to  make  a  soil  acid,  the  presence  of 
a  very  small  amount  of  line  in  the  soil 
will  counteract  this  effect.  It  requires 
considerably  more  than  the  amount  of 
ammonium  sulphate  which  would  ordin¬ 
arily  be  added  to  a  lawn  to  turn  the  soil 
“sour,”  and  the  danger  from  the  use  of 
this  chemical  for  blue  grass  and  similar 
lawns  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  At 
any  rate  it  would  appear  that  when 
properly  used  we  have  in  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  the  best  single  chemical  fertilizer 
that  can  be  used  011  a  lawn.  Because  of 
the  discouraging  effect  its  use  has  upon 
some  of  the  worst  lawn  weeds,  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  sodium  nitrate,  for  in  general 
even  when  quantities  of  these  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  applied  so  as  to  give  equiv¬ 
alent  amounts  of  nitrogen,  the  residual 
effect  of  the  sulphur  is  superior  to  the 
sodium.  The  tendency  has  been  to  apply 
ammonium  nitrate  too  liberally,  on  the 
principle  that  if  a  little  was  good  more 
would  be  better,  and  some  burning  of 
lawns  has  resulted.  It  should  never  be 
used  in  a  quantity  greater  than  3  lbs.  to 
a  1.000  sq.  ft.,  and  if  applied  in  Mid¬ 
summer  this  amount  should  be  cut  to  a 
third.  Always  apply  before  a  rain  or 
wash  in  thoroughly  with  the  hose.  Two 
applications,  one  in  early  iSpring,  the 
other  in  the  Fall,  are  usually  enough. 
The  danger  from  burning  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  hot  Summer  months. 

Stable  Manure.— Never  apply  fresh 
stable  manure  to  a  lawn.  It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  even  suggest  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  done  shows  how  the  best  intentions 
may  result  in  serious  damage.  Well- 
composted  manure  from  six  months  to  a 
year  old  is  practically  free  from  weed 
seed  and  nothing  makes  a  finer  top  dress¬ 
ing.  So-called  “mushroom  soil”  from  old 
mushroom  beds  is  admirable.  There  is 
no  one  substance  which  adds  so  many 
different  elements  of  plant  food  and  at 
the  same  time  improves  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  lawn  as  well-rotted  manure. 
Ammonium  sulphate  may  be  mixed  with 
it  at  the  rate  given  above  and  for  lawns 
needing  heavy  feeding  this  is  desirable. 
No  two  people  agree  as  to  the  amount  of 
stable  manure  to  he  added  to  a  given 
area,  hut  one-tfourtli  of  a  cubic  yard  of 
screened  compost  (and  it  should  always 
he  screened)  to  every  1.000  sq.  ft.  is 
ample,  particularly  if  such  top-dressing 
can  be  given  each  year.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens  are  cultivated  frequently  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  cannot  he 
done  with  the  grass  garden.  It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  that  any  fertilizer 
used  be  one  that  will  benefit  the  grass 
more  than  it  does  the  weeds.  Lime  does 
not  do  this,  ammonium  sulphate  does. 
And  as  a  last  word,  the  most  efficient 
means  having  a  perfect  lawn  is  to  so  feed 
the  grass  that  it  will  grow  so  luxuriantly 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  weeds. 
Proper  attention,  including  re-seeding  at 
the  first  indication  of  a  thin  or  hare  spot, 
will  accomplish  wonders  in  this  direction. 
“Crowd  out  the  weeds  with  lawn  grass” 
should  be  the  slogan  of  every  lover  of  a 
beautiful  lawn. 


White  Dewberries 

(I  have  found  a  dewberry  growing  wild 
doVn  here  that  is  white,  or  rather  a  rich 
cream,  in  color.  It  certainly  has  no 
■superior  for  preserves  and  jellies,  is 
medium  in  size,  and  it  has  not  failed  to 
bear  for  three  successive  Summers.  Is  it 
a  freak,  or  have  I  staggered  onto  some¬ 
thing?  I  have  never  seen  it  catalogued 
in  nursery  catalogues.  j.  w.  c. 

White  blackberries  or  white  dewberries 
are  not  the  most  common  things  in  the 
world,  yet  they  are  not  new.  Of  course 
the  dewberries  are  really  blackberries 
that  lie  on  the  ground  instead  of  standing 
upright,  so  that  we  can  consider  them  as 
a  group  for  a  moment. 

Iceberg  is  the  most  familiar  variety  of 
white  blackberry.  It  is  not  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  East,  hut  in  California 
it  is  found  rather  frequently  in  the  home 
garden.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting 
novelty,  and  a  berry  of  good  quality. 
Many  other  white  seedlings  have  been 
known,  but  none  of  them  have  received 
the  attention  that  the  Iceberg  has. 

'White  dewberries  have  been  recorded 
in  literature  since  1371  at  least,  and  they 
are  reported  from  such  diverse  regions  as 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania.  Undoubtedly 
there  have  'been  many  more  that  have 
never  been  listed  on  the  printed  page. 

Practically  every  plant  throws  white 
seedlings  or  sports  now  and  then.  We 
have  yellow  raspberries,  white  straw¬ 
berries,  and  so  on.  Occasionally  one  ob¬ 
serves  a  white  corn  plant  in  the  field, 
hut  since  it  is  without  the  green  chlo- 
rophyl  that  is  necessary  to  continued 
growth,  it  soon  dies  and  leaves  no  record 
of  its  attempt.  h.  b.  tukey. 


“Do  you  believe  in  what  they  call  the 
unconscious  mind?”  “What  do  you  mean 
by  that?”  inquired  Senator  Sorghum 
cautiously.  “A  part  of  your  mentality 
that  causes  you  to  know  things  and  yet 
not  realize  that  you  know  them.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly.  Almost  any  man  is  liable  to 
have  that  kind  of  an  attack  when  he  is 
making  out  his  income-tax  return.”  — 
Washington  Star. 


Only  Firestone  Builds 


Farmers  everywhere  are  praising  the  com¬ 
fort,  safety  and  economy  of  Balloon  Gum- 
Dipped  Cords — advantages  made  possible  by 
the  special  Firestone  process  of  gum-dipping* 

Gum-dipping  insulates  every  fibre  of  every 
cord  with  rubber,  giving  extra  strength  to 
the  light,’ strong,  flexible  side  walls  to  stand  the 
extra  flexing  strain. 

Specify  Gum-Dipped  Balloons — Full-Size — 
built  only  by  Firestone.  The  nearest  Firestone 
dealer  will  make  the  changeover  quickly  and 
at  low  cost — with  liberal  allowance  for  your 
present  tires. 

Tfrestone 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
thickest  Fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMESLETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY.  Canton.  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Cover*  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


E-B  Osborne  Binders  Get  All  the  Grain 

On  thousands  of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  world  E-B  Osborne  Grain 
Binders  are  helping  to  make  greater  profit.  You  can  depend  on  them  to 
harvest  tall  or  short  grain  and  get  it  all. 

All  the  latest  improvements  are  embodied  in  the  E-B  Osborne  Binder. 
Cutter  bar  can  be  run  close  to  ground  to  pick  up  down  grain;  reel  is 
easily  adjusted  with  a  range  from  4  to  34  inches  above  guards;  an  extra 
wide  throat  to  grain  deck  and  extra  roller  prevent  clogging;  binding 
mechanism  is  perfect  and  always  performs;  roller  bearings  are  used  in 
all  important  places.  The  enviable  reputation  that  the  Osborne  Binder 
has  for  efficient  service  and  long  life,  is  its  greatest  recommendation. 
Furnished  for  either  horses  or  tractor. 

E-B  Osborne  Corn  Binder  is  just  as  dependable  as  the  grain  binder.  It 
runs  without  side  draft  and  gathers  all  the  stalks,  whether  tall,  short  or 
down.  Has  a  binding  range  from  I8V2  to  30V2  inches  from  butts.  For 
short  corn  and  milo  maize  we  build  a  special  short  corn  binder  with  a 
range  from  I2V2  to  23  inches. 

Get  our  free  booklet  describing  E-B  Osborne  Harveut- 
ing  Machine s.  And  remember,  whatever  farm  machinm 
you  need,  you  wilt  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Business  Founded  1852  (incorporated)  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


.03 


W4JP* 


\  EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Rockford. Minoi.  jj 
•  Without  obligating  me,  send  free  booklet  describing  E-B  . 
Osborne  Harvesting  Machines. 

1  (  )  Grain  Binder  (  )  Corn  Binder  (  )  Mower  (  )  Rake  5 

■  S 


J  Name 


3 


1  Town.  State.  ••••••  »R.F.  D«.  •  .  •  •  • 

I*  1  am  also  interested  in . a 
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One  cow 
a  producer— 

the  other  a  thief 


This  Dust-tight  Ash 
Pit  has  ample  space 
below  grates  which 
permits  free  air  circu¬ 
lation,  insures  per¬ 
fect  combustion 


ONE  makes  you  money,  the  other 
costs  you  money— and  they  both 
eat  the  same  amount  of  feed.  They 
may  look  alike,  but  the  milk  record 
shows  the  difference. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  furnaces; 
there’s  not  much  difference  between 
them  in  looks.  A  seasoned  furnace 
man  could  tell  which  was  best  as  an 
experienced  dairy  man  can  pick  good 
cows.  But  to  most  people  they  all 
look  a  lot  alike. 

But  there’s  a  big  difference  in  per¬ 
formances.  The  Warm  Floor  Sterling 
Furnace  uses  less  coal  and  gives  more 
heat  from  that  coal  than  the  average 
furnace.  True,  it  costs  a  little  more — 
but  it  soon  saves  that  difference  for 
you,  and  it  lasts  a  lot  longer  than  a 
“grade”  furnace. 

The  Warm  Floor  Sterling  one- 
register  furnace  is  built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  converts  every  bit  of  fuel  into 
heat  and  is  flexible  for  warm  or  cold 
days.  It  amply  heats  any  average 
home  without  the  usual  cold  floor 
draft. 


The  Sterling  Heavy 
Two-piece  Firepot  is 
built  practically 
stralgh  t  so  ashes  can¬ 
not  collect  on  sides 
to  clog  draft  or  re¬ 
tard  the  lire 


Large  Combustion 
Dome  does  not  taper 
but  allows  proper 
space  for  gases  to 
burn.  Radiatorof  cop- 
per-bearingsteel  gives 
longest  service,  best 
heat  radiation 


of  ‘RochestentN. 


dependable 


STERLING  RANGE  &  FURNACE  CORP. 

Rochester,  New  York 

□  Send  nearest  dealer’s  name 

Send  information  on  i  D  ^Urnaces 

□  Combination  Ranges 

^  □  Coal  Ranges 

□  Gas  Ranges 

Sign  name  and  address  in  the  margin 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  I 

The  Boy  and  His  Calf.- — In  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  see  one  of  the  typical  families 
of  the  Parson’s  congregation.  The  dressed- 
up  boy  now  works  in  the  city  and  comes 
home  for  over  Sunday.  The  Parson  has 
stayed  all  night  and  is  taking  this  pic¬ 
ture  before  going  down  to  open  tip  the 
old  church.  This  is  probably  the  first 
purebred  calf  that  was  ever  on  this  farm 
or  in  this  neighborhood.  The  boy  is  very 
proud  of  it,  and  takes  good  care  of  it  and 
hopes  to  take  it  to  the  fair  next  Fall. 
One  of  the  girls  you  see  here  got  a  prize 
for  her  pie  last  Fall,  and  the  man  got 
two  prizes,  one  on  potatoes  and  the  other 
on  corn.  We  always  have  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agent  and  woman  worker  down  to 
the  church  on  the  Sunday  before  the  fair, 
and  they  help  about  selection  of  exhibits. 
The  women  in  the  Parson’s  church  are 
getting  more  from  the  Farm  Bureau  than 
ever  before,  and  soon  are  all  going  to  at¬ 
tend  a  class  in  millinery— getting  their 
Faster  hats  ready. 

Always  Going  to  School. — 'One  of 
the  things  the  Parson  talks  a  good  deal 
about  is  that  we  should  always  be  going 
to  school,  in  some  way  or  other.  Literal- 


not  that  rather  haphazard,  carefree,  go- 
as-you-please  inclined-to-tbe-sloppy,  bache¬ 
lor  life  of  college,  apart  from  the  refining 
and  restraining  presence  of  womanhood", 
tend  to  fit  one  for  that  happy,  sacrificial 
care  for  other’s  life  that  goes  with  the 
priestly  character  of  the  head  of  every 
household? 

Summer  Boarders. — The  Parson  has 
been  glad  to  see  so  many  good  articles 
in  The  R.  X.-Y.  about  the  Summer  board¬ 
er  business.  This  is  really  a  big  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut,  and  brings  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  the  State.  It  also 
serves  a  Christian  purpose — getting  these 
mothers  and  babies  out  into  the  open. 
One  of  fhe  Parson’s  families  took  in  a 
thousand  dollars  last  Summer.;  Just 
about  one-half  of  this  was  “clear”  or 
above  what  they  had  to  pay  out.  It  was 
a  tremendous  help  to  this  family.  They 
had  such  a  lot  of  children.  And  the  great 
asset  of  the  place  for  boarders  is  a  -brook, 
for  there  happens  to  be  a  fine  brook  near 
the  house.  In  this  the  mothers  do  the 
washing,  gathering  along  the  edge  like 
Orientals,  and  in  this  the  children  play 
and  play  and  play.  The  land  is  rather 
flat  and  soft,  so  quite  a  deep  hole  is  dug 


's  Purebred 


l.v  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  After 
the  Parson  had  been  in  the  ministry  he 
went  to  school  a  year,  and  now  he  has  not 
been  to  school  for  15  years.  It  is  high 
time  that  he  go  again  if  possible.  If  our 
young  people  would  go  to  school  longer 
and  not  have  to  hurry  so  about  it.  This 
class  idea  is  all  nonsense,  and  carried  too 
far.  Talking  with  a  principal  of  a  large 
high  school,  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
Parson.  What  is  a  year  to  a  boy  or  girl 
at  that  time  of  life?  Instead  of  just 
skinning  along  and  “passing,”  why  not 
take  more  time  and  get  all  they  can  out 
of  a  course?  Now  a  boy  or  girl  will  give 
up  school  entirely  rather  than  drop  down 
a  class.  They  feel  it  as  a  terrible  dis¬ 
grace  and  would  probably  be  “kidded” 
out  of  school  by  the  others.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  college.  Why  not  take 
five  or  six  years  in  a  college  just  as  well, 
and  get  all  there  is  in  it  and  not  just 
try  to  get  by?  A  child  comes  rushing 
home  and  shouts,  “I’ve  passed.”  Won¬ 
derful.  but  do  they  shout  out  what  they 
have  learned?  A  fellow  working  his  way 
in  college  cannot  expect  to  have  the  time 
for  his  work  in  the  college  that  the  man 
has  who  does  not  have  to  work.  Why 
could  not  the  College  authorities  and 
everybody  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
man  may  take  five  or  six  years  to  get 
through?  But  just  as  soon  as  one  enters 
high  school  or  college,  the  idea  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  told  that  that  class  is  the 
one  and  only  that  ever  entered  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  none  like  it  will  ever  enter 
again, _  and  it  -would  be  an  unspeakable 
calamity  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  other  class  whatsoever — except  pos¬ 
sibly  to  haze  it. 

Co-education  and  Divorce.  —  The 
Parson  has  been  reading  some  data  about 
the  many,  many  matches  made  in  the  big 
eo-educational  institutions.  For  instance, 
of  the  thousands  of  matches  made  in 
Kansas  University,  it  is  claimed  that 
only  one  divorce  case  can  be  found.  This 
is  a  remarkable  fact  and  well  worthy  of 
study.  Doesn’t  it  look  reasonable?  In¬ 
stead  of  some  hasty  match  these  young 
people  know  each  other  for  four  years 
or  more,  they  have  studied  life  from 
much  the  same  angle  and  viewpoint.  They 
have  got  the  same  general  impressions  of 
what  it  is  for  and  what  it  means.  They 
are  intellectually  along  somewhat  the 
same  plane.  They  have  made  the  same 
friends  in  college,  and  they  have  the  same 
innumerable  old  college  school  and  college 
days’  experiences  to  talk  and  laugh 
over  in  the  after  years.  And  does  or  does 


out  each  year  in  the  brook  for  the  older 
folks  to  splash  round  in.  These  boarders 
are  all  Bohemians.  Big  trees  and  a 
brook ;  these  are  a  real  asset  if  you  take 
boarders. 

Jewish  Boarders. — -But  by  far  the 
greater  city  boarder  assets  in  Connecticut 
are  Jewish  people  who  come  out  from 
New  York.  Some  very  careful  statistics 
have  been  gathered  in  one  town  in  regard 
to  this  and  to  the  Parson  at  least  they 
seem  very  interesting.  But  these  are  not 
bo'arders,  they  are  roomers.  The  average 
price  per  room  per  season  was  $75.  To 
this  room,  the  lessee  could  bring  up  from 
New  York  as  many  as  he,  or  generally 
she,  chose.  Two  double  beds  in  a  room, 
but  the  number  to  'be  put  in  each  bed 
was  extremely  elastic.  Very  few  women 
over  40  come ;  few  children  over  14,  and 
very  few  of  the  men  folks ;  some  for  over 
the  Fourth  of  July,  perhaps.  They  have 
a  common  cooking-stove  for  all  out  in  a 
shed  somewhere.  Big  trees  they  love, 
and  brook  or  pond  means  heaven  for  the 
Summer  boarder.  The  average  amount 
of  profit  in  this  town  was  just  about  $500 
a  farm,  or  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
live  on  all  Winter.  There  used  to  be  a 
good-sized  grocer  profit  for  the  farmer 
in  bringing  out  groceries  and  such  for 
his  roomers  from  town,  but  now  the 
roomers  are  getting  onto  this,  and  buy 
more  direct  themselves. 

How  They  Dike  Country  Life.  — 
Other  data  from  this  town  showed  how 
the  people  like  living  in  the  country  :  49 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  town  were 
of  foreign-born  parentage.  Of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stock  still  left,  most  all  were  content 
and  intended  to  stay  on  the  land.  To  be 
sure  they  occupy  the  best  farms,  with 
the  best  land  and  buildings  and  best  loca¬ 
tion.  and  this  would  show  that  the  trend 
to  the  city  of  native  stock  was  about  over 
with.  Of  the  Polish  families  38  out  of 
100  were  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  farms. 
Of  the  German  families,  30  out  of  100 
were  satisfied.  But  of  the  Jewish  fold 
only  25  out  of  100  wanted  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  The  same  number  were  rather 
undecided,  farming  having  both  good  and 
bad  points,  the  other  half  have  no  use 
for  farms  or  farming  whatever  and  want 
to  get  out — the  sooner  the  better.  If 
these  percentages  hold  good  all  over  the 
State  it  means  that  there  is  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  on  the  farms  in  Connecticut 
that  are  in  poverty,  restless,  discontented, 
unsettled,  and  want  to  get  back  -to  the 
great  city  that  has  far  more  than  it  can 
well  look  after  now. 
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Combination  Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide.  Two 
Sprays  in  One  Application. 

Sure  Death  to  Pests — 
because  of  its  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  Arsenic  Oxide. 

Renewed  Life  to  Fo¬ 
liage  by  reason  of  its  ex¬ 
tremely  high  copper  con¬ 
tent.  Absolutely  safe  and 
will  not  burn.  Sticks  tight. 

One  Acre  Pest  Insur¬ 


ance  for  $2.50 — One  5-lb.  package  of  P. 
B.  K.  will  effectively  treat  one  i. ere  of 
truck,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  tobacco,  melons,  cucumbers, 
etc.  1-lb.  package  55  cents.  Apply  when 
bugs  appear  either  as  a  dust,  or  as  a 
spray  in  50  gallons  of  water.  Not  for  fruit 
trees.  Send  for  Spraying  Guide,  gratis; 
also  testimonial  proof  of  P.  B.  K.’s  value 
in  treatment  of  hundreds  of  acres  at  one 
time.  Write  Dept.  0-3 


Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1849 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Oakland  Fresno  Jacksonville 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Savannah 

Chicago  Asheville  Memphis 

Boston  Denver  Houston 


Paris  Green  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Bordo  Mixture  Bordo-Arsenate 


_  _ 

11  HONOR-SILT 
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MYERS 
.ECTRIG  HOUSE  PUMP 


„  MYERS  Water  Sys- 
*»  tem  is  far  more  than  a 
modern  convenience.  It  s  a 
necessity  and  a  big  profit- 
maker  too.  Cows,  hogs  and 
poultry  all  yield  a  bigger  in¬ 
come  when  fresh,  running 
water  is  available. 

Myers  Water  Systems  mod¬ 
ernize  the  farm.  Theysave 
Work  for  everybody.  They 
relieve  the  father,  make  the 


^  sivnuuoLrunr  relieve  the  father,  make  th< 
lother  happier  and  the  children  more  contented 
Absolutely  the  best  investment  you  can  makel 

Ve  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  simple  and 
lependable  Water  Systems.  They  are  self -oiling, 
luiet,  clean  and  safe.  Your  Myers  dealer  will  help 
ou  choose  exactly  the  system  you  need  See  him 

or  write  us  for 
catalog. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
314  Church  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps,  Water  Systems.  Hsy  Tools,  Door  Hengore 


Better  in  Every  Way! 


The  nine  bier  improvement*  found  in  the  new 
UTILITOR  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  regards 
power,  economy  of  operation,  flexibility  and  mech¬ 
anical  efficiency.  This  mechanical  perfection  marks 
the  new  UTILITOR  as  the  outstanding  value  in  its 
field.  Every  farmer,  fruit  grower,  truck-gardener, 
florist  end  nurseryman  will  find  the  new  UTILITOR 
a  most  profitable  investment.  Catalog  free. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliables  energetic  sales  agents  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man. 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO..  Oejit.  F,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FARMS-Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Wideaer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


Acid  Phosphate  With  Hen 
Manure 

We  have  a  few  chickens,  and  like  to  use 
the  manure.  Can  I  put  acid  phosphate 
on  the  ground  before  digging,  or  must  it 
only  be  put  between  the  manure?  Is  it 
harmful  to  put  directly  on  the  grass? 
How  much  to  one  lot?  Is  it  good  to- put 
on  grapevines?  MRS.  A.  w. 

It  will  be  better  to  spread  the  chicken 
manure  on  the  ground  and  spade  it  under 
if  you  cannot  mix  the  acid  phosphate 
with  it.  If  the  manure  alone  is  spaded 
under  the  phosphate  may  be  broadcast 
and  raked  in,  or  scattered  along  the  hills 
or  drills  as  you  plant.  The  phosphate 
will  not  hurt  the  grass.  We  advise  7 
lbs.  of  hen  manure  to  3  l'bs.  of  phosphate. 


Insect  Injury  in  Garden 

Hast  Spring,  after  I  had  planted  the 
seeds  of  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  endive 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  small  early 
vegetables,  as  soon  as  the  plants  began 
to  break  the  ground  some  small  insects 
destroyed  them  before  they  could  even 
make  leaves.  Early  cabbage  plants  were 
eaten  as  fast  as  I  set  them  out,  yet  I 
could  find  only  a  tiny  green  worm  on 
them  occasionally  in  the  morning.  Most 
of  the  garden  is  used  _ every  year,  as  I 
just  have  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
It  is  a  very  sandy  loam. 

I  am  planning  to  put  on  a  heavy  coat 
of  lime  this  Spring.  Will  that  help,  and 
is  there  anything  I  can  do.  like  spraying 
the  soil  after  planting,  to  keep  small  in¬ 
sects  away  ?  A.  s.  A. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Probably  A.  S.  A.  has  been  using  ma¬ 
nure  year  after  year  on  his  garden,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  ground  being 
infested  with  all  kinds  of  insects.  If 
this  is  the  case  a  heavy  coat  of  lime  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  garden,  and  will 
check  the  ravages  of  some  insects.  I 
would  advise  A.  S.  A.  to  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  such  as  6-10-8,  if  he  has  been 
using  manure.  I  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  to  spray  the  ground  with  to  kill 
insects  that  did  not  injure  the  young 
plants.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Culture  of  Celeriac 

Is  it  better  to  plant  the  seed  of  celeriac 
in  the  open  ground,  or  to  start  it  in  beds 
and  handle  like  celery?  This  question 
comes  to  me  after  several  trials  to  grow 
smooth  roots  of  an  edible  size.  We  trans¬ 
plant  celery  to  break  up  the  tap  root  and 
produce  fibrous  roots.  Does  transplant¬ 
ing  have  the  same  effect  on  celeriac? 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  r.  s.  v. 

Celeriac  seed  should  be  sown  in  open 
ground,  as  soon  as  ground  is  dry  and 
warm  enough  to  work.  Sow  in  rows  1 
ft.  apart.  After  plants  are  about  4  or 
5  in.  high,  thin  out,  leaving  one  plant 
every  6  in.  in  row.  The  plants  pulled 
can  be  transplanted  in  another  plot.  Sow 
seed  on  sandy  loam,  as  they  do  not  make 
as  many  fibrous  roots  as  on  heavy  soil. 
Also  use  phosphate  instead  of  manure,  as 
manure  will  also  have  a  tendency  to 
make  a  heavy  fibrous  root  growth.  Phos¬ 
phate  running  4-8-10  is  best.  Delicacy 
is  about  the  best  variety,  wm.  perkins. 


Freezing  Strawberries 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  freeze  straw¬ 
berries?  I  read  that  canning  companies 
sometimes  freeze  strawberries  when  they 
ripen  faster  than  they  can  be  canned.  I 
grow  fancy  strawberries,  and  would  like 
to  freeze  some  when  the  market  is  flooded 
and  the  price  is  too  low.  Is  it  practical? 
Can  they  be  frozen  with  ice,  and  how? 

Northville,  N.  Y.  E.  T. 

You  would  not  find  it  practical  to 
freeze  strawberries  in  the  way  that  you 
indicate  in  your  question.  Where  freez¬ 
ing  is  done  it  is  mostly  with  cherries  and 
raspberries ;  strawberries  do  not  do  so 
well.  The  fruit  is  frozen  at  a  temperature 
of  about  six  degrees  below  zero — colder 
than  it  is  practical  to  secure  without 
special  equipment  and  large  scale  ma¬ 
chinery — and  held  until  it  is  desired  for 
use.  The  product  is  used  mostly  in  the 
baking  trade,  and  it  is  put  directly  into 
the  pies  and  into  the  ovens  as  soon  as  it 
is  withdrawn  from  its  place  of  keeping 
at  low  temperature.  H.  B.  T. 


Doctor  :  “Have  you  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con¬ 
tagion  in  your  family?”  Rastus :  “Ab¬ 
solutely,  doctah.  We’ve  done  bought  a 
sanitary  cup,  an’  we  all  drink  from  it.” 
— The  Baptist. 
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AFIELD  of  croaking  bullfrogs 
isn’t  as  profitable  as  a  field  of 
corn.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of “Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite’  ’  and  learn  how  to  drain  your 
swampy  frog-land  easily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  propagated  ditch  blast¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  seventy-six-page  booklet 
that  is  worth  reading. 

Name _ _ 

Address . . . . . . 

Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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Potato 

Machines 


POTATO  PLANTER 


i  RIOINC 
MULCHER 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 
Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  near  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  ail  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue 

Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  :he  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

-  Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  <fc  C  00 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


FEDERAL 
GARDEN  \| 
TRACTOR  40$ 

rem 


MORE  WORK-Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2662  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


One  customer  using 
an  Ospraymo  Traction 
Sprayer  reports  a  gain  of 
104  bushels  to  the  acre  by  spray¬ 
ing  four  times  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  This  is  our  motto: 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 
High  Pressure  Guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

More  than  42  yeart  in  basinet* 


POTATOES  with  the 

Ospraymo  Sprayers 

Double  the  Dollars  at  digging 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  ^  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Bag  of 

ALPHA 

CEMENT 

combined  with  water  will  bind 
together  several  cubic  feet  of 
sand  and  twice  as  much  stone 
or  gravel. 

Result :  handsome,  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  that  you  will 
never  have  to  replace  because  of 
rot,  rust  or  fire.  ALPHA 
CEMENT  improvements 
require  no  paint.  They  save 
you  money  year  by  year. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek.  Mil  h. 
Ironton,  Ohio 


man 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower 


tow- down  Hopper 


Width,  7  ft. 


The  Old  Reliable 

MCWHORTER 

Force  Feed 

Sows  broadcast  or  side-dresse» 
rows  of  growing  crops. 

A  sk  your  dealer  for  McWhorter. 
W>‘te  for  folder  showing 
rrany  styles. 

RATEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 
618- A  So.  Washington  Sq„ 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Do  you  grow  what 
you  eat? 

No  part  of  the  farm  will  pay  so  much 
ns  a  good  home  garden.  And  no  piece 
of  machinery  will  return  so  much  as  a 
Planet  Jr.  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  to 
plant^  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  Planet 
lr.  No.  12  Double- Wheel  Hoe  shown 
here  will  sure  earn  back  its  cost  many 
times  over  in  a  single  season.  It  is 
sturdily  built  of  the  finest  materials 
mid  backed  by  a  reputation  of  more 
than  half-a-century  of  square  dealing. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
t’-teld  and  Garden  Implements  in  the  World 
Dept.  38 

*>th  &  Cilenwocd  Ave.  Philtoelphi. 


1  How  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees 

F.  H.  Ballou  of  Ohio,  tells  in  the  press 
'  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
how  he  plants  trees : 

With  the  ground  properly  marked  by 
stakes  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  with 
the  stake  as  a  center,  using  a  sharp 
shovel,  spade  or  old  ax  if  the  trees  are 
being  planted  in  sod,  he  would  cut  a  circle 
80  or  30  in.  iu  diameter,  then  quarter 
|  the  circle  by  cutting  diameters  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  remove  the  sod  in 
four  pieces,  and  stack  at  one  side. 

Next  he  removes  the  top  soil  and 
|  neatly  piles  it  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
|  hole  if  the  land  is  not  level.  Lastly,  the 
subsoil  to  the  required  depth  is  removed 
and  piled  in  a  separate  heap. 

The  bottom  of  the  hole  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the  better 
top  soil,  on  which  the  roots  of  the  tree 
are  spread.  Fine  moist  soil  is  firmly 
compacted  among  and  over  the  roots. 
The  su'bsoil  is  filled  in  over  the  good 
soil  but  never  next  to  the  roots.  The 
sods  are  then  inverted  and  returned  as 
a  mulch. 

When  the  land  has  been  plowed,  har¬ 
rowed,  and  leveled  as  for  planting  field 
crops,  Mr.  Ballou  finds  that  holes  that 
are  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  with¬ 
out  cramping  are  all  that  are  required  in 
the  way  of  excavation. 


Vinegar  From  Maple  Syrup 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  making 
vinegar  from  maple  sap?  I  have  been 
told  that  the  sap  must  be  boiled  down 
some.  Can  I  make  vinegar  from  maple 
sap  without  boiling  down?  Are  there  some 
chemicals  that  I  can  put  in  to  make  it 
turn  to  vinegar  and  use  as  a  starter? 

Marathon,  N.  Y.  H.  a. 

'Sap  vinegar  is  made  occasionally  by 
people  here,  but  people  who  are  familiar 
with  good  cider  vinegar  usually  find  the 
sap  vinegar  inferior  in  flavor.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  sour !  I  never  heard  of  its  be¬ 
ing  made  without  boiling ;  sap  will  sour 
in  buckets  and  form  a  ropy,  unsightly 
ill-smelling  liquid. 

For  sap  vinegar  the  sap  is  boiled  down 
three  quarts  to  one  and  sometimes  four 
to  one  which  is  better.  This  is  usually 
put  in  a  keg  that  has  held  vinegar  and 
placed  in  a  warm  situation,  as  in  a 
chamber  beside  the  kitchen  chimney.  No 
chemicals  are  ever  added  but  cider  is 
often  hastened  to  vinegar  by  taking  a  J 
clean  brown  paper  and  smearing  liber¬ 
ally  with  molasses  and  placing  in  the 
cider,  or  if  put  in  a  jug  from  which  mo¬ 
lasses  has  been  emptied  but  not  washed 
it  rapidly  becomes  vinegar,  and  if  I 
wished  to  hurry  sap  vinegar  I  should 
use  molasses.  The  shimmings  from  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  are  added  to  the  sap 
vinegar  sometimes  after  being  again 
strained.  I  don't  believe  anyone  who 
knows  pure  cider  vinegar  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  sap  substitute;  it  is  abom¬ 
inably  sour,  and  that  is  its  only  recom¬ 
mend.  MOTHER  REE. 

Handling  Spruce  Cuttings 

I  slipped  some  blue  spruce  lest  Fall 
which  have  taken  root.  Will,  you  give 
me  information  regarding  their  further 
treatment?  F.  s. 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

If  the  cuttings  are  ’’ooting  give  them 
plenty  of  moisture,  so  that  they  will  not 
ary  out,  and  start  them  at  a  temperature 
of  jo  degrees,  raised  to  70  degrees  in 
about  a  month.  Towards  the  end  of 
Mav  they  may  oe  planted  out,  shaking 
them  out  of  the  fiats  and  dipping  the 
roots  in  puddled  clay  sc  at  to  protect 
the  delicate  roots  from  the  air  during  the 
ODeration.  H.  B.  r. 


Let  Your  Horse 
Hoe  the  Grapes 

Put  the  Syracuse  Grape  and 
Berry  Hoe  to  work  in  your 
vineyard  and  see  what  a  re¬ 
markable  labor-saver  it  is. 

John  Deere-Syracuse 
Grape  and  Berry  Hoe 

Use  this  hoe  often  to  stir 
the  soil,  kill  weeds  and  grass 
and  keep  out  mildew — im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  your  fruit. 
Blade  works  soil  under  vines 
and  foliage  without  injury  to 
them  from  horse  or  whiffle- 
tree.  Can  be  set  for  in-throw 
or  out-throw. 

Easily  guided  in  and  out  around 
posts  and  vines  by  disk  caster 
wheel. 

Can  be  narrowed  for  work  where 
the  rows  of  berry  bushes  are  close 
together. 
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Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write 
for  literature  —  address  John  Deere. 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  HO-6  a 7. 


JOHNS  DEERE 
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AIR-DRAFT” 


•  TBAOe  MARK.-RLG.I 


The  use  of  “Air-Draft  ”  in  its  maximum 
form  will  enable  you  to  do  better  spraying 
and  grow  cleaner  fruit  this  season. 

If  you  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  “Air- 
Draft,  ”  write  at  once  for  descriptive  circular 
describing  this  wonderful  discovery. 

Ask  for  “Friend”  ’Power  Sprayer  Catalog. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT.  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by 
L.  Herring.  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  In  New 
England  by  Bolton  Fruit  Co.,  Bolton, 
Mass.  In  Penna.  and  New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Many  other  dealers  and 
distributors  throughout 
the  country. 

Give  Fruit  Acreage 


Name 
)  his 
Paper 


Planet  Jr.  No.  12 
Double-Wheel  Ho* 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
latest  Planet  Jr.  cattle* 
— er  write  mi. 


j  L\y  vy o** 


Winter  Injury  to  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  some  apple  trees  three  to  seven 
years  old.  This  Winter  I  have  noticed 
on  several  of  them  that  the  bark  on  the 
branches  has  split  open.  What  is  the 
cause  and  what  remedy  can  be  used? 

'W  est  Cheshire,  Conn.  F.  J.  w. 

Your  description  of  the  injury  to 
branches  suggests  Winter  injury.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  type  of  injury  occurs  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  tree,  and  is  usually 
ascribed  tc  the  freezing  and  thawing  that 
occurs  on  sunny  days  during  the  vV  inter, 
in  fact,  by  shading  the  trunks  of  cherry 
trees  it  has  been  Dossible  to  prevent  this 
splitting  to  some  extent.  Ordinarily  -here 
is  little  that  can  be  done  either  to  ore- 
cenr  the  trouble  or  to  treat  the  injury 
11  the  limbs  are  large  enough  to  oermit 
a  tack  or  two  to  hold  the  bark  m  Place 
to  prevent  further  ceding  it  will  ac 
worth  while  to  try.  A  little  grafting  wax 
will  help  to  prevent  drying  out.  Other 
than  this  there  is  little  that  von  can  do. 

H.  B.  T. 


PACKED 

from  the  Bottom 

Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  oftere 
this  exclusive  facing  leature. 

hsc:  Greater  Sircngib 
Better  fruit  protection 
Reduces  shifting  ana  crushim 
Higher  and  safer  r.ilinr 
Distinctive  display 
Fine  storage  dualities 
v should  investigate  this  container 
Write  the  nearest  faciorv  for  details 
t'eiMin<t  jpicensea  &-Z-FAK  Manufacturers: 

A  care  Veneer  Package  Co,  Orchard  Park,  21,  X. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N,  Y, 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co,  Bridgeton,  JN. j. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cioverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Ort.  &  Lbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley.  Ga, 

Zapt  Fruit  Package  Co..  Traverse  City.  Mien, 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co  iSau  Claire.  Jlich 

fhe  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  J  42  Pipestone  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mick 


look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheel* 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Jvtr  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood 
wide  or  narrow- 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

•:o  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new.  also  easy  tc 
toad — save  repair  bills. 

Oe  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

invaluable  for  the  farm  library,  $4.7 b 
postpaid  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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CARPENTERS 

&  BUILDERS 


Use 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
"  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
-  — j-  .  —  _  „  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 
•  jUri?a-v_?ns  T-F Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
s:de  Buildmg  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
Jy  “Practical  Painting— Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consisc  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 

for  every  job  from  Kvwvnniifn  _ 

making  the  excava-  3>f* 

tion  to  constructing  1  Per  Month— Entire  Set  O 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  she  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  tti  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
Rr»e.a  ■i1<^  fiilJjr3ry.for.carpeinters>and- buijtlers. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO„  72  5th  flve.,  N.Y.City 

BT;nv™nfcr^ examination  AUDEL’S  CAR¬ 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES.  4  num¬ 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . . . 

Reference .  3  A  62 


N°^ 

mixing 


'  pow-  Xpjj 
t.;:;der8  ore 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


APR  AT' 
BIS-KIT 


Pfr  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
11^  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest.  J 
W  cleanest,  easiest  way.  Newl 
f  tin  package  contains  i8“Bis- A 
1  Kits,"  always  fresh.  35c  at 
i  alldrugandgeneralstores.  SM 
Guarantee  coupon  JfW 
£&&&&&  in  every  package. 
bsSST  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield  jA war 

w  "***"**"  Ohio 


MILES 

GUARANTIED 


IF  you  write  or  telegraph  immediately  you  can 
buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct  from  our 
modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same  prices  we 
nave  been  selling  to  jobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
*)aSm[llne  years,  and  save  one-third. 

lhese  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
nrsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
^12? IE?;  References;  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

Genuine  Connecticut  oversize  $/%7S 

size  ?0  x  ?!  2  riarant6ed  f°r  7,500  mile3’  Or 
follows beavy  duty  oversize  cords  guaranteed  as 


Size 

Senior 
10,000  Miles 

Armstrong 
12,000  Miles 

30  x  3Vz  cl 

31  x  4 
32x4 
33x4 

32  x  4>/2 

33  x  4>/2 

$  7.65 
10.85 
11.35 
12.00 

$  8.65 

14.35 

14.85 

15.35 

18.25 

18.75 

See  catalog  for  big  values  in  other  sizes. 

„  *•»  J  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  28e  post 

J1?  "  1*2  in.  and  4  in.  tires,  and  42e  postage  oi 

ind^ve:a”:rnnmehnt^rcm0nDy  fee-"  With  ^ 

we  «*^o^^r2t,Sir^^rtU;^yWhen  tire#  arrive 
c  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  today,  showinc 
onThtvati!KileVKVfJ u®8  inc*uding  all  sizes  in  cords 
’-batie?es  at  $10-18.  auto  tops  anc 
other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices  1 

To^*R£PSTRON£,RUBBER  CO.,  Inc, 
Deot.  H  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


No  Rabbits  Wanted 

I  am  enclosing-  a  picture  of  our  native 
jack  rabbit — some  call  them  bares.  We 
are  pestered  to  death  with  them,  as  it  is, 
without  importing  more  of  them.  They 
are  quite  thick  here  at  times,  coming 
from  the  nearby  Vernon  mountains. 

Last  year  we  had  a  young  Delicious 
orchard  stripped  about  one-third  during 
deep  snow.  They  clip  the  young  buds 
with  their  teeth,  and  will  strip  a  tree  or 
limb  anywhere  from  2  in.  to  as  many 
feet.  They  can  readily  be  identified  by 
the  large  teeth  marks.  We  have  no 
trouble  from  the  common  cottontail  at 
all,  and  they  seem  to  be  peppy  enough 
when  one  tries  to  shoot  one  or  the  dogs 
gets  after  them.  Although  our  worst 
enemy  on  trees  is  the  field  mouse,  fight 
the  jack  rabbit ;  there  is  no  use  of  im¬ 
porting  destruction  as  we  have  it  right 
here. 

M  y  suggestions  to  the  Conservation 


A  12 -lb.  Easter  Jack  Rabbit. 

Commission  would  he  to  buy  un  some 
wild  turkey  and  stock  the  mountains  and 
forests  around  the  State  where  they  will 
not  create  destruction.  A  few  deer  or 
elk  and  our  fine  harmless  creatures  the 
black  bear,  then  when  the  hunter,  farm¬ 
er  and  sports  want  game  they  will  have 
something  well  worth  going  after,  and  a 
meat  supply  that  will  last.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  sit  down  to  a  nice  wild  turkey 
dinner  as  our  forefathers  did?  I’d 
rather  eat  a  woodchuck  than  a  jack  rab¬ 
bit.  R.  E.  VAIL. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Vertigo  in  Canary 

I  have  a  male  canary  which  for  about 
two  weeks  has  been  ailing.  At  first,  in 
the  evening,  his  head  would  be  completely 
turned  around,  neck  bent  downward  and 
beak  pointing  skywards.  Standing  on 
his  feet  with  his  head  upside  down  is  the 
nearest  way  I  could  explain.  At  first  I 
thought  it  a  stiff  neck,  but  it  would  he 
all  right  through  the  day.  He  eats  well, 
chirps  and  has  not  regained  his  singing 
since  he  last  molted  in  November.  I 
never  have  been  able  to  make  him  bathe 
in  bowl,  so  have  to  sprinkle  water  over 
him,  not  wetting  perches.  I  have  not 
given  him  a  bath  since  in  this  condition. 
Could  it  be  nervousness.  I  have  had  hint 
nine  months ;  before  he  was  in  a  very 
quiet  household.  We  have  a  noiser  fam¬ 
ily  than  he  is  accustomed  to.  E.  s. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  bird  has  vertigo,  which  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  disease..  This  is  a 
rather  common  trouble.  If  the  attack 
comes  on  in  the  daytime  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  throw  a  cover  over  the  cage 
and  leave  it  on  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Birds  are  more  apt  to  have  this  difficulty 
in  a  round  cage  than  in  a  square  one, 
one  bird  book  says.  Birds  are  nervous 
things  anyway  and  evidently  this  one  is 
made  more  so  by  too  much  noise.  Keep 
him  as  quiet  as  you  can  during  the  day 
and  at  night  put  him  in  another  room  and 
cover  the  cage  with  a  thin  dark  covering. 

When  you  sprinkle  him,  are  you  sure 
the  water  is  warm  so  it  will  not  give  him 
a  nervous  shock?  Som thing  is  wrong 
that  he  does  not  sing.  Did  lie  take  cold 
during  the  time  he  was  molting?  Try 
keeping  him  quiet,  especially  during  the 
evening  and  at  night,  and  give  him  song 
restorer,  about  half  a  teaspoon  a  day, 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  You  can  get  this 
at  any  bird  store.  edxa  s.  knapp. 

Late  Training-  for 
Fox  Hound 

Can  a  hound  be  trained  to  run  foxes 
when  he  is  nearly  two  years  old?  Ilis 
father  is  a  good  fox  dog  but  the  pup  was 
not  trained.  Some  people  think  he  is 
too  old  now.  HRS.  T.  T.  s. 

Hazelhurst,  Pa. 

Hounds  make  the  best  field  dogs,  when 
.they  have  been  trained  before  they  are 
a  year  old.  Some  hounds  wfill  pick  up 
the  work  even  late  in  life;  though  no 
previous  opportunity  has  been  offered. 
It  all  depends,  upon  the  individual,  and 
amount  of  time  spent  on  liis  work. 
Properly  speaking  he  is  not  now  too  old 
to  learn,  especially  if  his  ancestors  were 
good  hunters. 


Removed  by  Last  Year’s  Crop 


With  every  crop  harvested  your  soil  contains  less 
plant  food. 

The  use  of  manure  and  crop  rotation  replace  only 
a  part  of  the  elements  removed  by  crops. 

Can  you  expect  your  soil  to  produce  a  paying  yield 
of  sound,  plump  grain  when  you  are  not  putting  back 
what  is  needed? 


V-C  Fertilizers  contain  those  elements  of  plant 
food  that  Corn,  Oats  and  Potatoes  require.  Make  a 
full  crop  this  year  by  using  V-C  Fertilizers  on  every 
acre  you  plant. 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Sendee  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soils, 
fertilize  rs  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

\A«k  for  our  . 

booklets  on  crops.  j 


V-C  Fertilizers  represent  the  best  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  agricultural  practice 
know  about  the  subject  of  plant  food. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  or 
write 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VA. 


EARP 

LABORATORIES 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria. 

Improve  feed  for  stock 

Put  Silogerm  in  ensilage,  also  in 
feed  for  healthy  chicks  and  animals. 

Rat  Virus  to  kill  rats 
Send  for  Printed  Matter— Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  re¬ 
sists  rust  and  insures  you  against  fire  and 
lightning. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.22  Middletown,  O. 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I 

lost  but  3  or  4  hills” —  ° 

writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  And  it  cost  Mr  Wihnot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously,  ,, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields,  nm 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  eY®*V. 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way ’to >  coat 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  alter 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  Kill 
oirds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  ofr 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There's  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  o_  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  Money  Back 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres!, 

Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t  have  it  in  stocK, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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“THE  BULL  FIDDLE” 

I  talked  with  a  man  recently  about 
life  and  the  way  it  has  treated  him. 
The  w7ise  men  tell  us  that  we  should  have 
some  mental  hobby  and  ride  it  reason¬ 
ably.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  two 
things  which  have  to  do  with  human  life. 
Both  seem  to  fit  in  best  with  middle-age 
or  the  years  which  lie  beyond  it.  How 
does  the  average  elderly  man  feel  about 
the  way  life  has  treated  him?  Has  so¬ 
ciety  given  him  a  fair  return  for  what  he 
has  given  to  society?  Has  he  taken  more 
out  of  life  then  he  has  put  in?  If  the 
account  seems  to  be  against  him,  who  and 
what  is  responsible  for  it?  That  seems 
a  fair  question  to  ask  a  man  who  knows 
he  is  walking  down  the  sunset  slope  of 
life.  The  other  question  which  interests 
me  is  what  elderly  people  think  will 
actually  happen  to  them  when  death 
corned !  What  I  mean  is  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  with  onr  present  physical  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  When  we  pass  on  into  the  great 
adventure  we  call  death  do  we  enter  a 
new  life  or  world  and,  if  so,  what  are  its 
conditions  or  boundaries?  I  think  all 
elderly  people,  regardless  of  what  their 
religious  beliefs  may  be,  must  have  some 
conception  of  what  lies  beyond.  What 
do  they  think  it  is?  I  do  not  wish  to 
consider  the  answer  I  have  received  to 
this  second  question  now.  Home  of  them 
are  very  curious,  and  some  day  I  will  try 
to  give  a  few  of  them.  Just,  now  I  want 
to  speak  of  one  side  of  the  first  question. 

The  man  I  talked  with  is  about  05 
years  old.  lie  has  been  a  farmer  for 
about  40  years;  moderately  successful. 
Now  he  is  not  able  to  work  hard,  and 
has  little  to  interest  him.  He  has  turned 
a  little  sour,  and  feels-  that  the  world  has 
not  treated  him  right.  A  brief  history 
of  his  life  would  read  about  as  follows: 
He  had  a  trade  when  a  young  man  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  farmer's  daughter. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  would  not 
leave  her  parents — so  this  man  followed 
the  woman  and  went  back  to  the  land 
with  her.  I  think  the  old  folks  held  him 
down  pretty  well— you  know  that  such  a 
son-in-law  often  has  a  stiff  job.  This 
man  became  a  fair  head  and  hand  farmer, 
but  Bis  heart  never  was  in  it.  He  al¬ 
ways  held  himself  a  little  above  the  na¬ 
tive  farmers,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
just  the  man  to  go  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  the  county  town  as  sheriff  or  county 
clerk.  He  did  all  the  dirty  work  “the 
big  politicans  sent  him,  and  some  of  his 
own,”  but  somehow  he  never  made  the 
grade.  Some  other  fellow  always  got  the 
nomination.  Finally  he  ran  for  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  and  a  woman  beat  him. 
That  was  the  crowning  humiliation  in 
the  days  before  woman ‘suffrage,  and  this 
man  went  sour.  The  farm  treated  him 
well,  and  he  gained  a  fair  competence, 
but  at  60  rheumatism  and  sour  mental 
rumination  put  him  on  the  shelf.  Tin 
boys  took  the  farm 
and  the  old  man  now 
unable  to  see  good  in 
not  care  to  read,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
he  !has  anything  pleasant  to  think  about, 
lie  told  me  this:  “Here  is  what  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  Father  Spaulding  lived 
until  nearly  SO  and  he  actually  seemed  to 
be  happy.  Never  did  anything  but  run 
this  farm.  About  the  same  life  as  a 
sheep.  Never  did  any  big  thing  for  the 
world — just  tinkered  around  with  a  hoe 
or  a  pair  of  shears — happy  as  a  child! 

I  can’t  understand  it !” 

I  ventured  to  make  a  suggestion  one 
day. 

“Why  not  star.t  a  garden  and  a  little 
greenhouse*  That  would  be  easy  work. 
You  could  do  great  work  on  a  little  place 
and  become  famous  in  the  neighborhood  !” 

“Who.  me?  Fool  with  a  little  piece  of 
dirt?  Do  you  realize  that  I  came  near 
going  to  Congress?  But  for  fraud  in  that 
caucus  I  would  have  had  the  nomination. 
I’ve  always  planned  big  things.” 

“But,”  I  persisted,  “One  of  Napoleon’s 
generals  after  his  failure  at  Waterloo, 
became  world-famous  and  supremely 
happy  by  originating  the  ‘.Tack’  rose, 
while  the  great  Emperor  slowly  ate  his 
heart  out  at  St.  Helena  because  he  could 
not  fill  his  mind  with  smaller  but  happier 
things.” 

“That  doesn’t  interest  me — -I’ll  stick 
to  big  ideas.  Life  has  turned  me  down 
and  cut  me  nut.” 

sjt  i\i  :Jc 

As  I  came  home  from  my  visit  with 
this  man  my  mind  went  back  50  years  to 
the  time  Jim  Graham  and  I  went  to  that 
symphony  concert  in  Boston.  Jim  lived 
in  one  of  those  back-hill  towns  up  in 
Vermont,  where  they  raise  hard  rocks 
and  harder  men.  Old  Boston  stretched 
her  arms  and  fingers  out  all  over  New 
England,  and  one  finger  got  hold  of  Jim 
and  pulled*  him  down.  He  got  a  job  in 
a  mill — in  a  rather  curious  i^ay.  He 
came  in  asking  for  work  and  a  few  smart 
young  Alecks  thought  they  would  have 
some  fun  with  this  raw  countryman.  So 
one  of  them  pointed  to  a  sack  of  grain 
and  said  : 

•■I'll  bet  $10  you  can’t  carry  that  sack 
across  this  room  without  setting  it 
doAn  !” 

The  catch  was.  of  course,  that  when  . 
.Tun  got  across  the  room  be  would  have  j 


out  of  his  hands, 
sits  sour  and  bitter, 
anything.  He  dobs 


to  set  the  sack  on  the  floor.  Jim  picked 
up  the  sack,  carried  it  safely  across  the 
room — and  hung  it  up  on  a  strong  hook. 
The  boss  made  those  young  fellows  pay 
ihe  bet — -and  he  hired  Jim!  At  that  time 
Theodore  Thomas  was  conducting  a  series 
of  symphony  concerts  in  Music  Hall. 
There  were  a  couple  of  ladies  of  rather 
uncertain  age  who  enjoyed  these  concerts, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  considered 
good  form  for  women  to  attend  such  af¬ 
fairs  without  some  sort  of  male  append¬ 
age.  So  these  ladies  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  buying  four  tickets  and  taking  Jim 
Graham  and  me  along  as  escorts.  In  my 
day  I  have  served  in  almost  every  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  such 
things  and  after  mature  deliberation  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  most"  try¬ 
ing  job  of  all  is  serving  as  paid  attendant 
on  ladies  who  think  they  know  all  about 
classical  music  while  you  unfortunately 
know  nothing. 

❖  *  if  if  if 

Jim  Graham  and  I  did  our  best  to  smile 
or  look  wise  at  the  right  places  but  it  was 
a  job.  A  symphony  concert  always  struck 
me  as  a  strange  mixture  of  sounds.  These 
ladies  who  paid  our  bills  tried  to  explain 
that  this  music  was  a  form  of  language 
in  which  the  composer  expressed  his 
thought  more  delicately  and  surely  than 
he  ever  could  with  ordinary  words.  I 
remember  that  one  night  they  played 
“The  Search  for  the  Golden  Fleece.” 
They  came  to  that  beautiful  air  which 
many  of  you  will  recall,  and  a  man  who 
sat  in  front  of  us  remarked  : 


“There 
fleece.” 

Old  Jim  started 
“Where  is  it,” 
see  that?” 

Oh  well  ! 
that  one  must 


they  come  with  the  golden 


up  from  his  seat, 
lie  called,  “I  want 


to 


We 

go 


both  came  to  know 
through  a  long  educa¬ 
tion  before  one  can  really  enjoy  some  of 
Ihe  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  life.  Let 
us  remember  that,  and  not  find  fault 
with  those  who  are  better  educated  in 
such  things  than  we  are — and  at  the 
same  time  stick  to  our  own  solid  enjoy¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  something  like  my 
little  children  years  ago.  We  were  to 
have  our  dinner  on  a  great  steamship. 
There  were  several  hundred  items  on  the 
bill  of  fare— some  of  them  very  elaborate 
and  with  names  far  more  out  of  reach  of 
these  childish  brains  than  that  symphony 
music  was  beyond  me.  My  children 
studied  them  all.  They  were  tempted  to 
wonder  away  into  new  fields  of  fancy 
and  try  experiments,  but  finally  reason 
prevailed  and  they  ordered  baked  beans 
and  fish  balls — -something  they  knew 
about ! 

Jim  Graham  at  last  became  interested 
in  that  great  orchestra.  The  first  violin 


was  a  striking  figure,  and  he  evidently 
thought  well  of  himself.  He  played  a 
solo  and  the  people  called  him  back  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Jim  was  not  interested.  His 
hero  was  the  fat  man  who  played  the  bass 
viol.  A  tremendous  creature — as  im¬ 
personal  and  expressionless  as  an  ox 
as  he  stood  beside  his  tall  instrument  and 
sawed  away  at  the  job  of  producing  the 
groans  and  deep  sound  expressions  which 
seemed  to  be  his  part  of  the  performance. 
Once  between  numbers  Thomas,  the  con¬ 
ductor,  made  this  man  practice  part  of 
his  music.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  rough, 
discordant  sound,  but  Jim,  applauded  it 
to  the  horror  of  our  ladies  and  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  audience.  And  during  the  next 
number,  while  this  fat  man  was  sawing 
away  like  a  man  at  a  maple  log,  a  couple 
of  his  strings  broke  and  the  orchestra 
finished  without  him.  He  had  a  strong 
arm — I’ll  say  that  for  him.  Going  home 
with  the  ladies  we  discussed  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Under  the  circumstance  we  felt 
bound  to  offer  praise.  I  can  remember 
Jim’s  comments  to  this  day. 

“The  best  man  on  the  stage  was  that 
fat  fellow  that  played  the  bull  fiddle. 
He  was  great — the  background  of  the 
whole  business.  Look  at  him  while  the 
rest  were  playing  and  he  seemed  the  most 
worthless  thing  on  the  stage.  When  he 
played  alone — you  heard  what  it  was — 
just  a  lot  of  loud  grunts  and  nothing 
more.  But  when  he  quit  in  the  second 
act — you  heard  what  happened.  That 
first  fiddler  and  the  rest  of  them  went  on 
polishing  off  the  tune,  but  it  didn’t  sound 
right — it  wasn’t  right.  What  we  missed 
were  those  grunts  out  of  that  bull  fiddle. 
There  wasn’t  any  background  to  it.  That 
fat  fellow  put  those  grunts  in  just  at  the 
right  places  so  they  brought  out  the  frills 
and  tunes  and  showed  them  off.  I'm 
no  musician,  and  I  didn’t  understand 
this  kind  of  stuff,  but  it  looks  to  me  that 
these  humble  fellows  who  do  the  grunting 
never  get  any  credit  for  it,  and  yet  do 
more  for  the  harmony  than  those  folks 
who  do  the  fancy  work  up  high  in  the 
throat !” 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Jim,  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  it.  He  is  right, 
not  only  in  the  orchestra  but  in  the  great 
chorus  of  life.  The  world  has  need  of 
folks  who  will  play  the  “bull  fiddle”— 
play  it  honestly  and  without  complaint. 
No  man  ever  succeeds  with  the  “bull 
fiddle”  if  all  the  time  he  is  trying  to 
imitate  the  first  violin.  The  great  trouble 
I  see  with  most  men  of  ordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  is  that  nature  intended  that  they 
should  play  the  “bull  fiddle.”  Instead  of 
doing  it  patiently  and  fairly  until  they 
are  called  up  higher  they  try  to  jump 
up  to  first  violin,  and  never  get  there ! 
Yes,  and  in  many  a  farm  home  which 
goes  on  smoothly  and  well,  you  would 
find  if  you  looked  into  it,  that  the  har¬ 
mony  is  not  due  to  the  brilliant  perform¬ 
ance  of  father,  or  the  bright  girls,  but  to 
the  grunts  of  the  “bull  fiddle”  played  in 
the  kitchen  or  all  over  the  house  by  the 
patient,  negected  member  of  the  family. 
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Surely  the  world  needs  more  honest  and 
industrious  "grunters”  and  fewer  falsetto 
tones  of  the  human  voice.  And  another 
thing,  it  seems  to  require  as  much  skill 
to  play  the  bull  fiddle  properly  as  to  pulL 
a  bow  over  the  violin.  You  have  got  to 
distribute  these  “grunts”  as  well  as  the 
“squawks.”  It’s  like  farming.  Not  a  very 
showy  business,  but  it  requires  more  skill 
and  “instinct”  to  be  a  good  farmer  than 
one  will  need  in  any  other  job. 

H.  W.  C. 


Providing  for  Wife 

^  In  reply  to  questions  asked  by  F.  IL 
U.  on  page  222  I  would  like  to  give  my 
personal  experience.  My  husband  and 
I  had  always  put  our  money  together  as 
one  individual  whether  we  earned  it  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  after  marriage,  or  coming 
from  my  parents’  estate;  it  did  not  mat¬ 
ter.  The  farm  that  we  had  earned  to¬ 
gether  had  a  joint  deed,  and  our  bank  ac¬ 
count  was  in  both  names.  We  planned 
our  business  together  and  whichever  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  to  town  carried  the  check 
book  and  paid  the  bills.  When  we  knew 
that  he  could  not  live,  we  consulted  a 
lawyer  as  to  how  I  might  continue  the 
business  and  bring  up  the  children  with¬ 
out  the  expense  and  trouble  of  having 
the  estate  settled.  There  were  four 
minor  children  and  one  boy  just  twenty- 
one. 

The  lawyer  said  for  my  husband  to  give 
me  a  bill  of  sale  that  would  cover  all 
property  not  already  legally  in  both 
names.  This  cost  us  the  sum  of  $2.  That 
was  three  years  ago  and  has  worked  per¬ 
fectly  in  my  case.*  We  had  no  money  to 
draw  out  of  the  bank  in  excess  of  the 
family  needs  and  to  pay  bills  incurred 
by  my  husband’s  illness.  To  this,  the 
bank  has  made  no  objection. 

Of  course  we  had  to  have  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  survivor  would  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  children  in  order  for 
it  to  be  wise  to  have  our  property  ar¬ 
ranged  in  that  way.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  a  woman  be  honest  and  not  try  to 
evade  payment  of  any  debts  made  in  the 
husband’s  name. 

Had  the  circumstances  been  a  little 
different,  and  someone  had  tried  to  make 
Trouble  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
would  have  been,  but  in  my  case  was 
very  satisfactory. 

Another  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  left  with  six  minor  children.  Her 
husband  made  a  will,  leaving  everything 
to  her.  Although  they  had  money  in  the 
bank  and  milk  checks  coming  in,  they 
had  to  live  entirely  on  credit  until  the 
estate  was  settled  as  she  could  not  cash 
a  thing.  Another  woman  whose  husband 
belonged  to  a  large  family  widely  scat¬ 
tered  and  many  descendants  of  deceased 
relatives,  but  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  willed  everything  to  his  wife.  To 
her  surprise  she  found  an  enormous  task 
getting  notices  to  and  replies  from  every 
one  of  those  relatives.  I  hope  this  may 
be  of  value  To  someone.  G.  c.  c. 

New  York. 


Riverside  "sr  Tire  s 


and 

Tubes 


Read  what  the  users  say 

Does  a  Riverside  Cord  last  as  long  as  any  tire?  Is  it  as 
good  a  tire  as  any  tire  made?  Is  it  as  well  made  as  a 
tire  can  be  made?  Tens  of  thousands  of  users  of  Riverside 
tires  answer  enthusiastically — ‘  ‘  Yes  1’  ’ 

Just  forget  that  our  prices  are  low.  Compare  quality, 
service,  mileage — tire  for  tire,  and  Riverside  Cords  stand 
equal  to  the  best.  There  is  a  big  saving  in  price— and 
the  quality,  mileage,  service  is  all  that  you  get  in  any  tire. 

How  our  low  prices  are  made 

Riverside  tires  cost  as  much  as  other  tires  to  make. 
You  pay  as  much  for  fabric,  rubber  and  labor.  But  you 
pay  less  profit.  That  is  why  Riverside  prices  are  so  much 
less.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in  the  world.  We 
sell  5,000  to  6,000  tires  per  day.  Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  the  best  factories — on  our  specifications,  under  our 
supervision.  We  know  their  quality. 

Greater  Protection  against  Skidding 

Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and  extra  thick 
side  studs  and  the  husky  ribs  of  Riverside  Cords 
grab  the  slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  safest  tire,  the  most 
satisfactory  tire  and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  53-years  Ward’s  have  sold  “Quality”  goods 
only— with  a  definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is 
beyond  question.  You  can  not  buy 
a  tire  with  a  better  guarantee. 


‘  ‘  A  pair  of  Riverside  Cords 
have  already  given  me  one 
year’s  service  on  rough 
mountain  roads,  and  they 
have  never  been  off  my  car. 
You  can’t  beat  Riversides 
for  good  road  service.” 

James  A.  Kipe, 

Cascade,  Maryland 


‘‘The  Riverside  Cords  I 
bought  last  Summer  show 
very  little  wear.  High- 
priced  tires  put  on  my  car 
at  the  same  time  are  all 
gone.  I  tell  my  friends  t« 
use  Riversides  and  get 
their  money’s  worth.” 

Chas.  F.  Poor, 

Danvers,  Mas*. 


‘  ‘  A  Riverside  Cord  on  my 
Buick,  with  your  heavy 
duty  tube,  has  run  15 
months,  in  use  every  day, 
and  it  still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  put  in  15  months 
ago.  ‘That’s  going  some’.” 

D.  S.  Robbins  . 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


£ 


Chicago 


Montgomery  Ward  ©’Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 
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“The  Pioneer  Insecticide  Firm” 


LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTY -SIX  YEARS 

^LION  BRAND  ^ 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
(Paste  and  Powder) 

PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

GRAFTING  WAX 
KEROSENE  EMULSION 
FISH  OIL  SOAP 

POWDERED  HELLEBORE 
WEEDICIDE  (Weed  Killer) 
PURE  INSECT  POWDER 
TOBACCO  DUST 


Write  lor  Free  Spraying  Booklet 

LION  BRAND  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides  are  sold  by  Jobbers  and 
Dealers  in  many  localities,  or  direct 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 
534  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 

Factory:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life¬ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
package,  ll-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 


1825  Division  A  ve..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Cleon  Threshing 
Brings  Good  Profits 


Farquhar  Grain  Threshers  do  a  nice,  clean 
job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain.  The  Per¬ 
fect  Running  Balance  gives  a  uniform  motion 
to  the  entire  machine.  Practically  all  the  grain 
is  separated  right  back  of  the  cylinder,  giving 
ample  room  for  the  most  rigid  cleaning. 

Size  and  equipment  to  suit  the  pdWer.  Write 
for  complete  information. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  limited 

BOX  530  YORK,  PA- 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

Power  Cultivator 

■■■  Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse — 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  * 
simple, sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4-H .  P  .,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine 
TJses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

„  .  Write  jor  FREE  Catalog 

"•  Sl.TtlmUf'aetu  rliigTo, 

<582  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


BOLENS 


Garden 

- - —  ^.Tractor 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and^2 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving* 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable,  exclusive  features  such  , 
ns  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool  <• 
control. etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run  * 
it  with  delight.  Write  for  cutalog.V 

409  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  ship 
in  5»,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
tor  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine  Oil, 
Cy  Under  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine  Oil,  &c. 
«  .REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  <  O 
Box  ,454  OIL  CITY,  I* A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Quarter  Century  up 
the  North  Road 

“They’re  going  to  build  the  new  road 
next  Spring,”  so  local  rumor  announces. 
The  construction  of  a  new  road,  whether 
Stalte  or  county,  marks  the  inroads  of 
the  automobile  age  into  any  given  locality. 
To  be  sure  we  have  Ibeen  using  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  cars  for  a  decade  or  more.  But 
the  automobile  road  marks  a  most  decis¬ 
ive  and  significant  phase  of  their  advent. 
As  a  mere  coincidence  it  marks  our  in¬ 
dividual  advent  “up  the  north  road,”  one 
mile  from  the  old  post  office  to  that  large 
oak  on  the  “Bornlbeck  Farm,”  25  years 
ago. 

What  does  a  quarter  century  on  any 
road  yield  of  experience  in  striving,  sat¬ 
isfaction,  observation,  and — wisdom  ? 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  are 
not  of  the  native-lborn  variety  of  farmers, 
but  the  back-to-the-land.  This  fact  would 
qualify  many  of  our  generalizations.  Our 
immigrant  ancestors  were  farmers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Southern  New 
Jersey,  and  ceased  to  be  so  after  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  when  they  moved  to 
town  and  went  into  business.  Our  mo¬ 
tive  back  to  the  land  was  twofold,  to 
seek  health  and  to  attain  independence. 
In  the  latter  motive  there  was  a  very 
large  percentage  of  idealism,  bred  in  the 
bone,  and  enhanced  by  12  years  of  col¬ 
legiate  pursuits.  Let  me  dispose  of  this 
part  of  my  reminiscence  at  once  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  adventure  has  been  a  failure, 
both  as  regards  health  and  independence. 
Neither  has  been  attained.  The  fact  that 
we  are  ^till  in  the  country  on  a_  smaller 
farm  than  the  first,  and  still  going  into 
chickens,  is  due  to  the  possession  of  a 
small  -income,  that  has  saved  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  part. 

Yet  there  has  been  some  satisfaction. 
The  four  children  have  enjoyed  their 
country  home,  have  acquired  marked  in¬ 
terests'  in  nature,  including  biology,  have 
simple  tastes  and  large  individual  re¬ 
sources,  care  very  little  for  the  current 
modes  of  pleasure,  and  the  oldest,  who 
has  a  job  in  the  big  city,  does  not  find 
it  so  wonderful  or  fascinating.  He  has 
denominated  his  country  home  and  its 
home-makers  as  a  “success.” 

Now  what  of  the  neighbors  and  neigh¬ 
borhood?  The  story  is  one  of  change, 
of  decreased  production  or  cessation  of 
operation  on  all  sides.  One  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  became  familiar  to  us  was  the 
doctor  and  his  buggy,  driving  by  several 
times  a  week.  He  has  gone  these  25 
years,  and  his  son  now  drives  bv  in  a  car 
instead.  This  is  an  unusual  succession 
nowadays.  Other  familiar  persons  and 
rigs  were  the  farmers,  who  drove  past 
daily  in  Summer  to  meet  the  trains,  car¬ 
rying  their  boarders.  On  occasion  they 
stopped  to  talk  to  us,  “Jerry,”  and  “Bill” 
and  “Elmer,”  telling  their  stories  and 
inculcating  the  local  point  of  view.  Not 
one  of  them  all  now  passes.  They  sold 
their  farms  and  moved  away.  Not  only 
change,  but  decay.  In  the  stretch  of  four 
miles  from  village  to  village,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  farm  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  rate  it  was  25  years  ago; 
two  have  ceased  production,  the  others 
have  changed  hands  or  suffered  reverses 
accompanied  'by  decreases  in  production. 

Finally,  about  wisdom?  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  any  accretion  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  old 
habits,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
acquire  some  new  ones,  with  new  tools 
and  new  methods.  On  our  own  part  we 
recognize  that  failure  was  due  to  unfit¬ 
ness  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  the  farmer.  For  the 
industry  in  general  we  are  convinced  that 
it  needs  as  thoroughgoing  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  the  farmers  of  Denmark  undertook 
3 5  years  ago.  thomas  J.  i.t.oyd. 

New  York. 


Value  of  Bees 

I  have  10  hives  of  bees  I  wish  to  sell. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  or  near  what  a 
hive  is  worth  ?  M.  B. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

So  much  depends  on  conditions,  as  for 
instance,  the  race  of  the  bees,  and  their 
condition,  the  amount  of  stores  they  have, 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the  hive,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  a  definite  price  with¬ 
out  inspection.  I  know  of  first-class 
Italian  bees  in  first-class  hives  selling  at 
$10  per  colony,  also  I  know  of  bees  of 
mixed  races  in  poor  or  box  hives  offered 
at  $3.  If  these  bees  are  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  good  hives,  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  $5  or  more  for  them.  They 
of  tourse  will  vary  in  value  same  as  a 
cow  or  horse,  according  to  conditions. 

G.  W.  B. 


Rooting  Pear  Cuttings 

Your  correspondent  on  page  455  speaks 
of  trying  to  get  cuttings  of  Kieffer  pear 
to  root  when  planted  in  the  Spring.  Let 
him  plant  them  in  Fall  when  the  ground 
is  warmer  than  the  air,  so  they  will 
have  time  to  get  ready  for  work,  and  he 
may  get  better  results.  We  grow  fine 
mulberry  trees  in  Rhode  Island  this  way. 
but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  put  such  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  cold  ground  in  Spring  when 
the  early  sun  and  warm  air  calls  for 
action,  which  must  only  come  from  roots 
which  have  had  no  time  to  respond. 

w.  B.  WELLING. 


-’all  Kinds  for  Every  Purpose 

These  price-smashing  lumber  bargains  are  now  offered  for  quick  delivery  from 
the  great  Camp  Jackson  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  All  thoroughly  seasoned 

lumber  suitable  for  homes  and  every  building  purpose.  Splendid  condition — every  board 
carefully  taken  from  the  buildings  with  nails  drawn,  not  clipped  off. 

Order  direct  from  list  below  or  send  us  your  lumber  list  for  our  low  money  saving  estimate. 
Here’s  your  one  big  chance  to  save  half  on  your  lumber  needs. 


Here  are  Some  of  the  LOW  Prices! 


Prices  below  are  for  lOOO  board  measure  feet  of  lumber  and  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Camp  Jackson ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

DROP  SIDING.  I  x  6  in.  novelty  An 

pattern.  Mixed  lengths . 

FLOORING.  Specially  selected,  1x3  ins.,  1x4 


ins.,  and  1x5  ins.  Mixed  lengths  a  A  A 

up  to  16  It . 

FLOORING.  Camp  run  grade.  Not  sorted.  1x3 
ins..  1  x 4  ins.  and  1  x5  Ins.  4&TC  AA 

Good  sound  stock . 

MATCHED  SHEATHING.  Dressed  and  matched. 
Lengths  3  to  20  It.  Suitable  lor  rool  boards, 
sub-floor,  concrete  forms.  $15  OO 


Size  1x4  Ins. 
Size  1x6  ins. 


.$16.00 


SHEATHING.  Yellow  pine  boards.  Widths  4  ins., 
6  ins.,  8  ins.,  and  10  ins.  Lengths  4  to  16  ft. 
Surfaced  two  and  four  „  *  eueu. 

sides . $lO.00 


sheathing.  1x4  Ins.,  square  edged  sheathing. 
Lengths  4  to  16  ft.  Suitable  for  roof  a  ..  —  AA 
boards,  fence  pickets,  crating. etc. . 

WAINSCOTI NG.  Ceiling —  wainscoting  —  parti¬ 
tioning.  >4  x4  ins.  Lengths  ..  .. 

3  to  20  ft.  Mostly  clear  grade . 515*00 

BOXING  BOARDS.  Yellow  pine,  10  and  12  ins 
wide.  Lengths  8  to  20  ft.  Surfaced  turn**  aa 
2  or  4  sides .  ^iO.OO 


Thousands  of  Other  BARGAINS! 


Closet  Outfit 


15 


Large  number  of 
low  type  closet 
_  outfits  with  white 
vitreous  earthenware  bowls.  Open 
front  seat.  White  porcelain  tank. 

Tank  Bargain 

450  Riveted  Steel  Tanks,  24  in. 
diameter,  5  ft.  high.  Capacity  1 20 

gallons.  Each .  $25.00 

48  in.  diameter,  6  ft.  high. 

Each . $50.00 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


Glazed  Sash 

60C 

Six  light  glazed  sash. 
Size  over  all.  34,4  ins.  x 
344  ins.  14  in.  thick. 
Good  condition.  N  o 
broken  lights.  100  frQc 


or  more,  each . 

50  or  more,  each.  . 
12  or  more,  each.  . 
6  or  more,  each . . 


Furnaces 

*25 


Use  as  pipe  or 
pipeless  furnace. 

Splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Size  18  in. 

fire  pot.  Price  each . $25.00 

Other  sizes  up  to  26  in. 
diameter  firepot,  priced  low. 

Pipe  Bargains 


Thousands  of  feet  of  black  and  gal- 
,65c  vanized  iron  pipe  in  good  condi- 
70c  tion.  Sizes  from  *4  in.  to  12  in. 
.  .75c  Send  list  for  low  quick  sale  prices. 

CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 
BOX  1468,  COLUMBIA,  S.  CAR. 

■  mm  mm  i 


■ 

I 

I 
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Harris  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  HE*  37 

Camp  Jackson  Branch,  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free,  and  postpaid,  complete  book  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  Building  Material  and  Supplies  on  sale  at  Camp  Jackson. 


Name.. 


jj  Address .  | 


Clover, 
Soy  Beans, 
Vetch,  Peas, 
Beans  and 
all  Legumes 
with 


The  Improved  Soil  loocntator.  Nobbe-Hiltm  Prom* 


TRAG 

roAOt  MA»*  OICO  O It  C  iA*>n  *0  iJ?>f 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal, 
St.  Louia 
World’s  Fair* 
*904, 

21  years  ago, 
the  oldest 
on  the  market 


Restore*  and  Maintains  Soil  Fertility 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 

The  simplest  and  most  profitable  system  of  soil  inoculation  for  all  legumes.  Enriches  the 
■oil,  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity,  and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Granular  in  substance, 
easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Packed  in  tins  and  sold  on  bushel  basis;  one  bushel  size  will  inocu¬ 
late  one  bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

V4  hu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed  $  .40  1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed  $1.00 

V2  hu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed  .60  5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed  4.75 

Caution:  'JLike  all  really  big  things,  Nitragin  has  many  im¬ 
itators.  Inoculators  are  perishable;  genuine  Nitra¬ 
gin  is  dated  on  each  package  for  your  protection. 

Order  through  your  seed  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you,  or  order  direct  from  us. 
Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  Gee  books 
let,  explaining  Soil  Inoculation  with  Nitragin. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  675  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


'arstati 


SKStaWiriaL 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand ” 

FOR  SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

IOO  William  St.  New  York 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concreti 
floocs,sidewalks,foundations,etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  1 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Trj 
a  Kwilc-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 
lOlOCleveiand  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wia 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  ON  NEW  FARM  TOOL 


Hundreds  sold.  Fits  any  old  or  new,  wood  or  steel  2,  3  or  4  section  harrow.  Peoria  Har¬ 
row  Grass  and  Alfalfa  Seeder  sows  all  grass  seeds  to  uniform  depth.  Low  down;  no 
waste.  Cuts  work  in  half.  You  cannot  afford  to  waste  your  time  and  seed.  Pays 
for  itself  on  20  acres.  Buy  only  the  seeder — so  cheap 
everyone  can  get  one. 


Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price.  Write  quick. 

PEORIA  DRILL 
AND  SEEDER  CO. 

2484  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  Illinois 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser’s  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribex-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advei’tisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  oui’  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tx-ansactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w’ill  not  be 
x-esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankx-upts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ox 
the  ti’ansaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Y  ORKEit  when  wi-iting  the  advei’tiser. 


THE  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  proved  its  worth  this  year,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  but  for  this  organization  the  old  howu- 
ing-Porter  school  hill  would  have  been  pushed 
through  the  Legislature  or  some  other  offensive  legis¬ 
lation  would  have  been  passed.  As  we  write  no  one 
can  tell  exactly  what  will  happen  to  school  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  had  max-up  over  the  taxation  problem. 
It  may  he  that  the  plans  for  State  aid  will  he  upset 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  cut  in  income  taxes.  We 
can  hardly  know  positively  what  is  to  happen  until 
the  end  of  the  session.  The  school  authorities  have 
followed  a  new  plan  this  year,  having  abandoned  the 
open  campaign  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  from  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ignore  or  belittle 
the  work  of  the  Rural  School  Society  hut  with  every 
possible  handicap,  the  president,  I).  Boyd  Devendorf, 
lias  done  really  remarkable  work  for  the  district 
school.  Indeed,  the  society  has  proved  its  worth 
and  every  effort  should  now  he  made  to  increase  its 
strength  and  usefulness.  There  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  a  live  branch  of  this  society  in  every  school  dis¬ 
trict.  It  could  do  a  wonderful  work  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  school  matters  but  in  other  lines  where 
farmers  need  strong  independent  action. 

* 

NOW  that  Spring  is  coming  and  the  earth  emerg¬ 
ing  from  her  covering  of  snow,  the  old  question 
of  Winter  home  occupation  comes  up  aigain.  One 
might  think  it  more  timely  to  discuss  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  early  Fall,  but  right  now,  at  the  closing  of 
Winter,  our  needs  are  closer  to  us,  and  we  have 
more  time  to  prepare  for  the  next  shut-in  season. 
Rev.  Frank  M.  LaBar  was,  20  years  ago,  forced  by 
his  health  to  make  his  home  in  the  Adirondack* *. 
There  he  found  his  work,  and  identified  himself 
with  the  people  who  live  in  that  rugged  country.  He 
says  this  about  conditions  there : 

This  is  not  a  farming  section,  but  there  are  many 
people  here  who  call  themselves  farmers  and  are  such 
to  a  certain  extent.  They  need  the  consciousness  of 
fellowship  which  a  paper  like  yours  brings,  even  though 
they  cannot  carry  out  many  suggestions  which  would 
apply  to  farming  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

He  says  that  people  in  lonely  country  places  need 
ideals  and  wholesome  views  of  life  even  more  than 
they  need  direct  help  in  farming.  And  this  is  one  of 
his  suggestions,  printed  in  the  Warrensburg  News: 

1  have  more  than  once  thought  that  if  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  humblest  circumstances  could  by  care¬ 
ful  planning  invest  a  ten-dollar  bill  each  year  in  care¬ 
fully  selected  reading  it  would  be  one  of  'the  wisest 
investments  of  the  year.  This  would  mean  the  price 
of  a  barrel  of  flour.  Perhaps  we  could  eat  a  little  more 
corn  bread  to  the  betterment  of  our  digestion,  and  save 
the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour  'in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  order  that  the  reading  table  may  be  more  inviting 
and  more  helpful. 

Tastes  may  differ,  but  in  spending  his  $10  for 
mental  food  Mr.  LaRar  would  select  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Scientific  American,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  one  of  the  fiction  magazines 
and  a  daily  paper.  A  combination  can  he  maue  with 
some  neighbor  so  as  to  enlarge  this  list.  By  start¬ 
ing  now  to  plan  for  it,  such  a  list  may  he  arranged 
before  next  Winter,  and  no  one  knows  the  perma¬ 
nent  satisfaction  in  service  which  such  a  collection 
of  publications  will  bring  to  the  country  home.  The 
radio,  yes,  it  is  working  into  many  homes,  hut  while 
its  program  may  entertain,  it  does  not  represent  the 
solid,  enduring  thought  which  the  reading  of  good 
literature  will  develop. 

* 

WE  never  had  so  much  complaint  over  road 
troubles  as  has  come  this  Winter.  Most  of  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  deep  snow.  People  who  live 
on  side  roads  have  been  about  cut  off  from  the  world, 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  available  for  dealing 


roads  have  gone  to  push  the  snowdrifts  off  the  main 
roads.'  In  the  old  horse  days  it  was  different — all 
roads  were  worked — 'hut  now  the  chief  desire  seems 
to  be  to  give  the  ears  a  chance  to  travel  between 
towns.  The  farmers  living  on  side  roads  must  do 
the  cleaning  at  their  own  expense,  or  go  without. 
We  have  had  dozens  of  questions  from  people  who 
ask  if  they  can  clear  these  roads  with  their  own 
labor  and  then  charge  the  town  for  work.  They 
cannot  collect  for  such  work  unless  they  can  show 
a  signed  warrant  authorizing  them  to  do  it.  Nor 
can  they  compel  the  town  authorities  to  clear  the 
roads  unless  the  town  makes  a  large  enough  ap¬ 
propriation  to  do  it.  The  officers  mostly  seem  to 
use  up  the  public  money  on  the  main  roads  and  let 
the  side  roads  go.  The  conditions  have  become  so 
bad  that  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Syracuse  to 
try  to  devise  some  plan  for  relief.  It  is  evident 
that  under  our  present  laws  the  farmer  on  a  side 
road  cannot  compel  the  town  to  clear  the  track  if 
all  the  money  is  spent  on  the  main  roads.  There 
must  be  worked  out  some  co-operative  plan  for.  rais¬ 
ing  more  money  for  doing  more  private  work,  or 
what  seems  fairer,  giving  the  side  roads  an  even 
chance  with  the  main  roads.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
necessary  for  the  doctor  to  get  through  to  a  farm¬ 
house  as  it  is  for  some  speed  merchant  to  hurry 
along  the  main  road? 

* 

THE  pool  price  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  the  basic 
zone  for  the  month  of  February  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  $2.30  net  cash.  The  gross  price  re¬ 
ported  was  $2.38  with  8  cents  for  expenses,  there 
being  no  deductions  for  certificates  for  February. 
The  net  is  10  cents  a  100  lbs.  below  the  January 
returns,  though  the  basic  price  was  the  same. 

* 

I  read  so  many  different  things  about  the  law  in 
your  paper,  that  1  am  writing  to  know  if  I  can  take 
a  boy  out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  as  I  am 
a  mason  can  I  take  him  with  me  to  learn  the  trade 
when  I  go  on  such  jobs?  The  boy  was  12  when  he  came 
to  live  with  us,  and  'was  16  dn  January.  There  was 
no  paper  signed  of  any  agreement,  only  I  would  board, 
clothe  and  send  him  to  iSchool,  which  I  have  done  so  far. 
lie  is  not  much  of  a  scholar,  has  not  passed  any  of  his 
regents’  examinations.  I  have  never  seen  his  father. 
His  mother  is  dead.  c.  J.  B. 

E  should  apply  to  the  district  superintendent 
of  schools  and  ask  for  a  working  certificate 
for  this  boy.  If  you  take  him  from  school  without 
permission  you  may  have  trouble.  We  have  had 
long  and  varied  experience  with  boys  and  work. 
The  writer  of  this  was  put  at  work  to  support  him¬ 
self  when  a  little  over  14.  From  the  time  he  was 
eight  or  less  he  gave  in  work  more  than  was  ever 
paid  out  for  his  food,  clothes  and  “care.”  So  we 
may  he  said  to  speak  from  experience  when  we  say 
that  it  may  be  far  better  for  this  hoy  to  be  put  at 
learning  a  useful  trade  than  to  send  him  to  school 
where  he  is  “not  much  of  a  scholar.”  We  know 
many  of  such  boys.  They  will  not  study  the  usual 
text  hooks.  In  many  cases  they  would  not  under¬ 
stand  them  if  they  did — ‘but  they  are  willing  to  work 
with  their  hands.  Under  the  circumstances  driving 
them  to  school  will  simply  give  them  drill  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  lazy  habits  which  will  cling  to  them  for 
years.  Far  better  put  them  right  at  work.  This,  of 
course,  does  uot  refer  to  all  children.  Some  are 
naturally  studious  and  eager  to  learn.  We  would 
give  such  children  all  the  schooling  they  can  stand 
hut  in  such  a  ease  as  is  mentioned  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter  we  would  put  the  boy  at  some  useful  trade  and 
consider  it  the  kindest  thing  we  could  do  for  him. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  we  worked  on  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  through  the  early  Fall.  On  the  majority 
of  the  farms  we  would  line  the  thrasher  up  against 
the  stack,  fire  up  the  engine,  line  up  our  crew  and 
start.  In  a  short  time  a  thick  cloud  of  black  stuff 
would  come  pouring  out  of  the  thrasher  like  the  foul 
breath  from  some  frightful  monster.  It  was  worse 
than  common  smoke — it  was  black  smut — blinding, 
burning,  filthy — eyes,  mouth,  ears,  nose,  were  filled. 
White  men  came  to  look  like  negroes  as  the  disgust¬ 
ing  stuff  belched  out  over  them.  Oat  smut!  It  was 
the  nastiest  job  on  the  farm  to  stand  on  the  straw 
stack  and  face  this  outburst  of  whirling  filth.  It 
drove  many  a  boy  away  from  the  farm.  And  it  was 
all  so  unnecessary.  Older  men  accepted  it  as  one 
of  the  necessary  miles  of  farming— but  now  we 
know  that  all  this  black  filth  is  unnecessary,  if  we 
destroy  the  smut  germs  on  the  seed  oats  we  may 
have  a  clean  crop,  or  at  least  so  little  smut  that 
it  will  hardly  be  noticed.  For  years  the  standard 
remedy  has  been  to  soak  or  spray  the  seed  oats  with 


a  solution  of  formaldehyde.  The  smut  germs  are 
found  on  the  seed,  if  they  are  left  there  and  put 
into  the  ground  they  develop  and  spread  all  through 
the  plant  and  result  in  the  black  death  to  decency 
which  blows  away  from  the  thrasher.  If  they  are 
killed,  the  oats  will  be  clean.  We  have  tried  the 
formaldehyde  with  great  success  but  most  farmers 
demand  an  easier  treatment.  It  has  been  found 
in  dry  copper  dust.  Three  ounces  of  the  dust  of 
copper  carbonate  are  thoroughly  mixed  over  one 
bushel  of  wheat.  This  mixing  can  be  done  in  an  old 
churn  or  barrel  or  by  stirring  the  grain  with  a  stick. 
If  thoroughly  done  it  will  destroy  the  smut  germs 
without  injuring  the  seed.  l>,o  not  feed  this  coppered 
seed  to  live  stock.  Through  means  of  this  simple 
treatment  you  can  avoid  the  foul  and  stinking  mess 
that  so  often  belches  out  of  the  thrasher. 

CAN  you  help  us  locate  orchard  meu  who  have 
kept  a  definite  cost  sheet  of  the  expense  of 
bringing  an  apple  orchard  into  hearing — say  for 
five  to  10  years?  We  want  to  know  just  what  a 
bearing  tree  costs!  Naturally  such  cost  will  vary— 
the  variety,  the  location  and  other  factors  will  have 
much  to  do  with  it,  hut  what  is  a  fair  average? 
If  we  know  the  cost  we  may  make  a  fair  estimate 
of  values,  and  that  is  necessary  either  in  a  sale  or 
in  figuring  damages.  We  have  many  cases  where 
Part  of  a  bearing  orchard  has  been  ruined  by  fire 
or  other  causes.  In  some  cases  a  new  road  or 
street  is  to  he  run  right  through  a  block  of  fine 
trees.  How  estimate  the  damage?  With  any  other 
property  the  first  question  will  be,  what  did  the 
orchard  cost?  The  usual  plan  is  to  figure  that  a 
good  apple  tree,  one  year  planted,  is  worth  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  that  it  increases  in  value  one  dollar  for  each 
year  of  reasonable  growth  up  to  25.  A  tree  20  years 
old  yielding  three  barrels  or  more  each  year  is 
worth  more  than  $20,  but  that  is  usually  the  legal 
value  in  default  of  a  better  system  of  deciding  cost 
and  possible  income.  Therefore  we  would  like  some 
actual  cash  figures. 

* 

A  PECULIAR  thing  about  this  season  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  old  books 
and  papers.  We  must  have  bad  at  least  50  old 
volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  us  during  the  past 
few  months.  We  have  complete  tiles  of  the  paper— 
so  we  do  not  need  these  copies.  Possibly  some  li¬ 
brary  might  take  them  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  demand.  It  is  much  the  same  with  old  books. 
Now  and  then  some  hook  collector  will  buy  an  old 
volume  but,  generally  speaking,  this  younger  gen¬ 
eration  does  not  show  a  great  respect  for  such 
things,  and  it  is  hard  to  dispose  of  them.  Some  of 
our  people  feel  that  they  have  come  upon  a  great 
treasure  iu  some  old  book.  Their  disappointment  is 
often  pathetic  when  told  how  few  of  our  modern 
people  care  for  It.  A  hook  is  not  necessarily  valu¬ 
able  because  it  is  old.  Some  modern  books  are  al¬ 
ready  eagerly  sought  by  collectors  because  of  their 
scarcity. 


Brevities 

Where  does  the  minority  surely  rule?  In  a  section 
where  men  are  in  large  majority. 

Some  of  our  readers  near  the  shore  can  obtain  fish 
refuse  for  manure,  but  the  odor  frightens  them.  Dust¬ 
ing  it  freely  with  land  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime  will 
help.  But  do  not  try  burned  lime. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tells  of  killing  out 
wild  garlic  by  plowing  early  and  sowing  a  thick  crop  of 
oats.  Then  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  cut,  plow  again  and 
seed  another  thick  cover  crop.  This  plan  will  smother 
out  the  garlic. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  the  following  question  which 
we  admit  we  cannot  clearly  answer :  “Suppose  every 
farmer  used  certified  potato  seed,  and  sprayed  thorough¬ 
ly,  could  we  ever  sell  half  the  potatoes?  Would  it  not 
swamp  the  market?” 

Better  not  believe  t lie  man  who  wants  to  sell  goats 
badly  enough  to  tell  you  that  they  will  drive  all  dogs 
away.  Some  billies  are  tough  fighters,  and  can  strike 
hard,  but  there  are  cases  on  record  where  flocks  of 
goats  have  been  cleaned  out  by  dogs. 

Think  of  sending  green  dandelions  from  Texas  to 
New  York.  Yet  they  are  now  coming  in  considerable 
quantity.  Packed  in  bushel  baskets  they  wholesale  for 
about  $3  per  basket.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  Civil  War  that  Texas  cattle  walked  north  to  market. 
Now  it’s  dandelions ! 

Various  sensational  reports  are  going  the  rounds 
about  the  use  of  ether  in  stimulating  plant  growth. 
They  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the  ether 
which  acts  as  an  anesthetic  on  humans  does  stimulate 
the  growth  of  roses,  lilacs  and  some  other  plants.  There 
is  nothing  sure  about  it  yet. 

“The  Angoras  are  accomplishing  more  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  and  I  have  decided  to  clean  up  all  rough  land 
with  them,  lit  is  difficult  to  compute  the  cost  when  the 
destruction  of  the  host  plant  for  orchard  pests  is  con¬ 
sidered.” — w.  H.  This  refers  to  Angora  goats  which 
are  more  than  useful  in  cleaning  up  rough  land. 
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(Milk  Profit  70,000  Per  Cent 

ST.  LOUIS,  Oct.  12. — The  176  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company,  par  value, 
$100,  owned  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Wdldi  of  New  York,  have 
been  bought  for  $3,520,000  it  was  announced  here  today. 
The  stock  was  bought  by  other  stockholders.  It  repre¬ 
sented  about  one-third  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  38  years  ago  was  organized  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $15,000. — ’Dispatch. 

THIS  price  for  stock  in  the  Helvetia  Milk  Con¬ 
densing  Company  expresses  the  confidence  of 
the  other  stockholders  that  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  buy  raw  milk  from  producers  in  the 
future  on  the  terms  and  prices  and  conditions  of 
the  past.  If  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  that 
producers  would  get  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  in 
milk  that  they  create,  the  fact  would  be  reflected  in 
a  lower  price  for  the  stock.  Producers  as  individuals 
have  no  chance  i: a  dealing  with  a  concern  of  this 
kind.  They  have  no  better  chance  collectively  fol¬ 
lowing  a  leadership  in  alliance  with  them ;  but  when 
dairymen  learn  to  organize  so  as  to  keep  the  control 
of  their  associations  in  their  own  hands,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
they  will  demand  and  get  a  fair  share  of  the  profits. 


March  Milk  Price  Reduced 

AT  the  request  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  a  meeting  of  its  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  committee  of  the  Milk  Conference 
Board  was  held  on  March  13.  The  League  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  it  was  ready  to  reduce  the  price 
of  Class  1  milk  27  cents  per  100  lbs.,  from  $3.07  to 
$2.80,  and  Class  2,  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  to  take 
effect  March  16.  It  is  intimated  that  the  reduction 
was  made  to  satisfy  the  necessity  of  distributors 
for  an  increased  spread  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Hence  there  is  no  intimation  of  a  reduction 
to  consumers.  This  reduction,  of  course,  affects  all 
milk  sold  in  the  State.  It  increases  the  spread  for 
dealers  in  the  New  York  market  alone  about  $350,- 
000. 

No  one  needs  to  tell  dairymen  that  it  costs  as 
much  to  make  milk  for  the  last  half  of  March  as 
for  the  first  half,  nor  that  March  is  one  of  the 
months  of  the  highest  cost  of  production,  if  indeed 
not  the  highest  cost  in  the  year.  No  one  will  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  price  will  cover  the  cost  of  production. 
What  dairy  farmers  may  not  know  is  that  milk 
dealers  are  now  bringing  milk  into  this  market  from 
greater  distances  than  ever  before,  extending  into 
Canada  as  well  as  distant  States,  and  the  Borden 
Company  is  even  now  negotiating  to  bring  in  milk 
from  entirely  new  territory  to  swell  what  they 
allege  is  sufficient  surplus  to  justify  the  present  re¬ 
duction. 

Four  weeks  ago  Chester  Young  told  dairymen: 

“This  Borden  question  doesn’t  worry  me  a  bit. 
They’re  a  pretty  long-beaded,  square-headed,  honest 
bunch  of  fellows.  They  wouldn’t  be  putting  millions 
into  another  company  unless  they  were  going  to  play 
square.  It’s  a  co-operative  proposition.  You  farmers 
feed  the  cows  and  they  feed  you. 

“It  isn’t  what  a  member  gets  from  his  check  every 
month,  but  we’ve  stepped  into  the  greatest  fluid  milk 
market  ever  owned  by  any  bunch  of  farmers,  and  I  use 
that  word  ‘owned’  advisedly.” 

Now  while  Bordens  are  seeking  milk  from  new 

territory,  Mr.  Young’s  committee  invites  the  dealers 
to  reduce  the  price  27  cents  per  100  lbs.,  after  the 
price  had  been  fixed  for  the  month  at  $3.07,  because 
the  dealers  need  a  wider  spread. 

The  truth  is  that  Bordens  are  making  the  price 
of  milk  now  just  as  they  did  10  years  ago,  and  the 
pool  committee  merely  carried  their  directions  to 
the  conference  board  committee. 


A  Trick  of  the  Milk  Business 

THE  pool  management  attempted  a  clever  trick 
on  milk  producers  here  at  Port  Murray,  N.  J., 
the  first  week  of  March.  Knowing  in  advance  that 
they  were  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  27  cents  per 
100  lbs.  to  take  effect  March  16,  but  keeping  the 
information  to  themselves,  they  approached  the 
Newark  firm  that  bought  from  the  Port  Murray 
Creamery,  and  offered  to  furnish  the  milk  at  once 
at  a  cut  of  27  cents,  or  $2.80  per  100  lbs.  The 
Newark  firm  put  it  up  to  the  manager  of  the  local 
creamery,  which  is  owned  by  an  individual.  The 
manager  referred  it  to  the  producers,  who  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  cut,  or  lose  the  customer.  They 
met  the  cut  and  held  the  trade.  Now  the  news 
comes  that  the  pool  has  reduced  the  price  to  all 
dealers  from  the  16th,  and  it  becomes  Clear  that 
they  offered  to  cut  the  price  in  advance  here  to 
embarrass  local  producers.  Naturally  the  incident 
has  angered  the  dairy  farmers  hereabouts,  and  con¬ 
vinces  them  more  than  ever  that  its  officers  are  not 
working  for  the  dairy  industry,  but  for  themselves, 


and  ready  to  resort  to  any  trick  to  make  their  own 
point.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right.  That  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  will  never  appeal  to  dairy  farmers  as  a  whole. 
It  will  never  stabilize  the  milk  business.  It  will 
keep  dairymen  apart,  and  help  dealers  fix  the  lowest 
price  that  will  bring  the  milk,  which  was  their 
practice  in  the  past  and  is  their  policy  now.  a. 

New  Jersey. 


A  New  Jersey  Milk  Association 

THE  Morristown  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  of  local  dairy  business.  This  is  the 
fourth  year  of  their  successful  operation.  The  as¬ 
sociation  handles  the  milk  for  Morris  County  prod¬ 
ucers  in  their  membership,  and  sells  to  the  local 
market.  It  maintains  a  minimum  standard  of  3.5 
per  cent  fat  test ;  and  corresponding  hygienic  quality. 
No  inferior  grade  is  accepted.  . 

The  association  is  fortunate  in  having  a  good 
local  market,  and  the  consumers  are  equally  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  an  efficient  organization  to  supply 
their  daily  wants.  The  association  management  has 
applied  business  methods  to  the  problem  of  market¬ 
ing,  a  ml  io  doing  so  has  overcome  one  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  troubles  of  the  milk  business.  Formerly 
in  the  flush  season,  the  chain  stores  made  a  practice 
of  going  outside  to  buy  surplus  milk  at  a  low  price, 
and  then  cut  the  retail  price  of  milk  to  make  a 
leader  of  it  for  advertising  purposes.  That  was 
an  old  custom,  and  the  privilege  of  the  chain  store 
managers  had  never  been  questioned  nor  disputed. 
With  the  advent  of  farm  co-operation  they  got  a 
new  angle  on  farm  business.  The  management  of 
the  association  told  them  plainly  that  farmers 
bought  as  much  or  more  of  their  goods  than  towns¬ 
people,  that  advertising  space  was  available  to 
farmers  as  well  as  to  chain  stores,  and  in  short  that 
if  they  continued  to  discriminate  against  milk, 
printer’s  ink  would  be  used  to  help  farmers  to  buy 
groceries  and  other  supplies  where  farm  products 
got  a  square  deal.  Milk  is  no  longer  a  “leader”  in 
the  chain  stores,  and  foreign  milk  is  no  longer  a 
factor  in  that  market. 

In  the  organization  days  the  committee  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Benitch  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  his  services  are  yet  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered.  The  needed  revenue  is  raised  by  a  charge 
of  5c  per  can.  This  has  paid  all  expenses,  including 
advertising,  and  a  small  surplus  lias  been  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  association  is  managed  by  six  directors. 
The  officers  are  Mr.  M.  A.  Northrop,  president; 
Mr.  Win.  C.  Spargo,  vice-ipresident,  and  Mr.  B.  E. 
Ely,  secretary  and  business  manager. 


A  Hearing  on  School  Bills 

ON  March  12,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  allowed  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  a  45-minute  hearing  on 
the  Cole-Da vison  educational  bills.  One  of  the  bills 
appropriates  $9,000,000  for  additional  State  aid  to 
public  schools.  The  society  approved  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  in  the  main ;  but  it  has  .protested  against 
provisions  that  discriminate  against  sbme  country 
schools,  and  pleaded  for  a  revision  of  the  bills  to 
correct  the  discriminations.  For  example,  as  it 
stood,  a  district  with  $21,000  assessed  valuation 
would  receive  $110  less  than  a  district  with  $20,000 
valuation.  Again,  under  some  conditions  a  school 
employing  two  or  more  teachers  would  receive  more 
State  aid  for  each  teacher  than  a  school  employing 
one  teacher.  These  defects  were  shown  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  made  for  corrections. 

Another  bill  provides  great  increases  of  public 
money  for  consolidated  schools.  That  amounts  prac¬ 
tically  to  a  subsidy  for  consolidated  schools.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  large  additional  quotas  for  teachers  it 
provides  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  one-fourth  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  per¬ 
manent  repairs  in  consolidated  schools  only.  This 
bill  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  allure  country  districts 
into  consolidation  by  a  larger  measure  of  State  aid. 
It  was  opposed  in  this  form  by  the  representatives 
of  the  society. 

Another  bill  provides  that  the  State  increase  the 
tuition  for  children  to  city  and  village  high  schools 
from  $50  to  $100  each.  Still  another  bill  increases 
the  number  of  teachers’  classes  in  high  schools  from 
60  to  100.  and  an  increase  of  $800  for  each,  over 
the  present  $1,200  allowance.  The  society  approves 
both  bills. 

The  society  fosters  the  bill  to  authorize  qualified 
electors  in  the  districts  concerned  to  create  or  dis¬ 
solve  consolidated  schools  and  to  repeal  the  present 


law  giving  the  Department  of  Education  power  to 
consolidate  schools  at  will.  The  society  also  en¬ 
dorses  the  bill  to  permit  boys  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  to  operate  an  automobile  to  and  from 
school. 

These  are  am’ong  the  most  important  bills  of  the 
session.  They  come  late,  and  the  people  have  not 
had  proper  opportunity  to  discuss  them.  Forty -five 
minutes  before  the  committee  was  a  courtesy,  but 
it  was  not  adequate  time  for  an  analysis  of  these 
measures.  D.  Boyd  Devon  do  rf,  president  of  the 
society,  however,  devoted  a  great  (leal  of  personal 
work  on  the  measures,  and  with  the  help  of  other 
leaders  and  friends  of  the  society  has  not  only 
defeated  objectionable  hills,  but  helped  shape  these 
to  the  interest  of  country  schools.  As  a  whole,  Sen¬ 
ator  Cole  lias  been  friendly  to  the  country  schools. 
He  has  been  under  pressure  from  other  influences, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
educational  legislation  with  so  few  objectionable 
features.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
has  done  a  good  piece  of  work. 


The  New  York  Farm  Bureau 

WHAT  does  the  Farm  Bureau  cost? 

How  many  members  at  this  time? 

How  many  members  not  farmers? 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  these  questions  have  been  frequently  asked, 
and  in  any  real  discussion  of  the  matter  they  are 
vital  ones.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Coryell,  the 
County  Agent  leader  for  the  following  figures: 

Funds  used  in  maintenance  of  county  agricultural 
agent  work,  New  York  State — 1913-1924. 


Federal 

Ap’ rap’ ions 

Ap’rop’ions 

Farm  Bureau 

Smith-Lever 

County  Boards 

State  of 

Membership 

Year 

1913  .. 

Funds 

of  Supervisors 

$13,600 

New  York 

Fees 

1914  .. 

,  , 

33,950 

$12,000 

$3,599 

1915  .. 

.  .$1,995.63 

47,100 

16,800 

10,005 

1916  .. 

..  1,211.66 

60,772 

20,400 

13,681 

1917  .. 

..  7,082.17 

101,724 

25.800 

23,279 

1918  .. 

.  .  9,876.78 

134,295 

32,700 

49,146 

1919  .. 

.  .16,315.20 

154,536 

33,000 

58,348 

1920  . . 

.  .45,489.21 

184,530 

33,000 

126,523 

1921  .. 

.  .44,318.04 

203,402 

33,000 

129,649 

1922  .. 

.  .42.704.66 

204,964 

33,000 

138,458 

1923  .. 

.  .42,446.03 

204,334 

38,000 

137,628 

1924  .. 

.  .39,843.03 

210,835 

33,000 

132,000* 

$251,282.41 

$1,554,022 

$305,700 

$822,316 

Total 

*  Estimated. 

Thus  it  seems  that  a  total  of  $2,933,320  has  so 
far  been  spent  for  the  support  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  New  York  State.  If  will  be  seen  that  more  than 
half  of  this  has  come  from  the  county,  and  about  28 
per  cent  from  membership  fees.  It  seems  probable 
at  this  time  that  the  proportion  of  funds  obtained 
from  members  will  run  lower  in  the  future.  Thus 
the  Farm  Bureau  must  be  regarded  as  a  government 
institution  not  capable  of  continuing,  as  at  present, 
on  its  own  income — any  more  than  the  college  or 
station  could  thus  continue.  As  for  membership, 
the  following  table,  also  from  Mr.  Coryell,  gives  the 
figures  for  11  years: 

Membership — Farm  Bureau  Associations  New  York 
State— 1914-1924. 


Year  No.  Counties  Total  Membership 

1914  .  16  3,599 

1915  .  30  10,005 

1916  .  35  13,681 

1917  .  47  29,784  . 

1918  .  55  45,012 

1919  .  55  67,618 

1920  .  55  55,776 

1921  .  55  49,600 

1922  .  55  42,059 

1923  .  55  34,529 

1924  .  55  28,398 


Mr.  Coryell’s  estimate  for  the  present  date  is 
about  21,000  men  ’>ers.  It  usually  runs  low  at  this 
season,  and  gains  considerably  by  June.  Our  own 
estimate  is  that  something  over  4,000  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  farmers  in  the  general  meaning  of  that 
word.  The  heaviest  membership  in  1924  was  in 
Chautauqua,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Erie  and  Cayuga 
counties.  The  largest  membership,  67,618,  was  in 
1919.  It  is  now  less  than  one-third  of  this  high 
mark.  Now  these  figures  are  to  be  regarded  only 
as  a  preliminary  statement  for  discussion.  We 
desire  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  this  matter,  and  we 
shall  ask  without  prejudice  if  from  these  figures  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  a  going  and  paying  concern ! 


Ice  cream  production  in  the  United  States  last  year 
was  9,000,000  gallons  less  than  in  1923,  being  285,550,- 
000  gallons,  as  compared  with  294,900,000  gallons  in 
1923,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  marketing  division  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  smaller  production  last  year 
was  mainly  because  of  the  cool  Summer  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  During  the  first  three  months  there 
was  an  actual  increase  in  production,  as  was  also  the 
case  in  August  and  November.  The  remaining  months 
showed  a  decrease,  with  the  exception  of  April,  when 
production  was  about  the  same  as  in  April,  1923. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


The  Spring  is  here,  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
As  through  Our  Page  again  we  meet. 


Drawn  by  Frances  Sanford  (13  years),  Few  York 


Memory  Verse 

Who  is  hiding  in  the  wood? 

Pussy -pussy-willow, 

With  her  fuzzy,  grayish  hood, 

Pu  ssy-pu  ssy-wi  1  i  ow. 

First  her  coat  was  shining  brown, 

Then  .She  wore  a  gray  silk  gown, 

She  and  Spring  have  come  to  town — 
Pu  ssy-pu  ssy -willow. 

Author? 

Sent  by  Margaret  Gorham, 
New  York.  (10  years). 

It  is  near  the  close  of  a  gray  day  in 
early  March,  and  your  editor,  having 
nearly  finished  putting  together  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  Our  Page,  turns  back  to  say 
a  word  at  the  very  beginning.  I  often 
do  this,  for  then  I  am  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  work  we  are  carrying  on  together. 
I  know  that  you  will  like  what  is  printed 
this  month  because,  as  always,  it  comes 
largely  from  yourselves.  The  200  boys 
and  girls  who  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
February  page  expressed,  I  like  to  think, 
what  is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  and  more  who 
read  Our  Page.  It  is  perhaps  lucky  for 
me  that  more  of  you  do  not  write  at  one 
time,  though  I  should  find  a  way  to  care 
for  the  letters  if  you  did.  I  wish  there 
was  space  to  print  some  of  the  interesting 
letters  that  readers  have  written  on  many 
different  subjects,  but  the  two  pages  are 
already  full  to  overflowing  with  good 
things.  The  letters  will  keep,  and  I  will 
use  them  as  I  find  a  chance. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  the  world  of  Nature.  It  is 


Oh  Joe,  My  Picture  Was  Printed. — 
Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth,  Few  York 

a  joyous  time,  and  we  cannot  help  thrill¬ 
ing  at  the  signs  of  Spring  that  each  day 
brings.  We  must  be  growing,  too — grow¬ 
ing  stronger  of  body,  keener  of  mind, 
quicker  of  hand,  warmer  of  heart.  The 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  world  is  to 
build  a  good  and  useful  life.  No  reader 
of  Our  Page  is  too  young  to  understand 
this,  and  to  be  definitely  setting  out  on 
the  great  highway  of  growth  and  service. 
Here  on  Our  Page  we  have  the  privilege 
of  telling  our  adventures  along  the  way, 
and  of  helping  one  another  over  the  hard 
places  that  we  are  bound  to  meet  with 
now  and  then.  What  wonder  that  we 
love — Our  Page!  - 


The  Coming  of  Spring 

Dear  mother,  guess  what  I  have  heard, 
Oh,  it  will  soon  be  Spring ! 

I’m  sure  it  was  a  little  bird  ; 

Mother,  I  heard  him  sing. 

Look  at  this  little  piece  of  green  ! 

That  peeps  out  from  the  snow, 

As  if  it  wanted  to  be  seen — 

’Twill  soon  be  Spring  I  know. 

And,  oh  come  here,  come  here,  and  look  ! 

How  fast  it  runs  along ; 

Here  is  a  sparkling  little  'brook; 

Do  you  hear  its  pretty  song! 


I  love  to  think  of  what  you  said, 
Mother,  to  me  last  night, 

Of  this  great  world  that  God  has  made 
So  beautiful  and  bright. 

From  American  Second  Reader. 
Sent  by  Adeline  Schilling  (8  years) 
and  Marion  Davis  (9  years). 
New  York 


Our  Serial  Story 

When  you  have  read  the  third  and 
final  installment  of  “Peter’s  Venture,” 
printed  below,  you  will  agree  that  our 
plan  of  a  serial  story  has  worked  out 
wonderfully  well.  The  result  is  a  really 
excellent  three-part  story,  each  part  by 
a  different  reader-author. 

The  plan  is  worth  trying  again.  Many 
of  you  are  just  beginning  to  see  how  it 
works;  others  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
try  writing  an  installment.  It  is  fine 
practice,  no  matter  whether  your  story 
is  chosen  to  publish  or  not,  and,  of 
course,  no  one  ever  knows  when  he  or 
she  may  be  the  lucky  one.  .  So  then,  for 
April,  we  want  the  beginning  installment 
of  a  new  three-part  story.  Use  any  num¬ 
ber  of  words  you  wish  up  to  750 ;  pre¬ 
sent  your  characters  clearly ;  lead  them 
into  a  situation  that  may  be  carried 
along  logically  for  three  issues,  and 
leave  them  at  some  critical  point.  Your 
editor  will  read  all  of  the  stories  care¬ 
fully  and  choose  the  one  to  print  which 
seems  likely  to  work  out  best. 

In  selecting  the  third  installment  of 
“Peter’s  Venture,”  your  editor  had  a 
hard  time,  as  usual.  Twenty-one  stories 
were  subipitted  (seven  from  boys,  14 
from  girls,  living  in  eight  different  States 
and  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  IS).  Most 
of  the  stories  were  well  written.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  chief  solutions  to 
Peter’s  difficulties,  with  as  many  varia¬ 
tions.  of  course,  as  there  were  writers. 
One  solution  was  that  Pierre  was  sick  ; 
the  other,  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
furs  and  was  away  seeking  the  thief. 

After  careful  study,  your  editor  finally 
decided  that  the  story  by  Ralph  Camp¬ 
bell  (14).  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  best — 
simple,  complete,  logical,  interesting. 
“Honorable  mention  for  stories  that  close¬ 


ly  rivaled  the  successful  one  goes  to 
Mabel  Jaggard  of  New  Jersey;  Farl 
Anderson  (18)  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Anna  Graham  (15)  of  Illinois. 


PETER'S  VENTURE 
(Part  III) 

BY  RALPH  CAMPBELL 


As  Peter  rolled  off  the  improvised  sled 
and  struggled  painfully  to  his  feet,  one 
of  the  huskies  gave  a  long-drawn  howl. 
To  Peter,  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  the 
northern  wilds,  this  meant  trouble.  From 
within  the  cabin  came  answering  howls. 
Peter  tried  the  door,  but  to  his  dismay, 
it  was  bolted  from  the  inside.  Desper¬ 
ately  he  threw  his  weight  against  it.  The 
door  creaked  slightly  but  would  not 
budge.  The  pain  in  his  ankle  was  in¬ 
creasing.  He  limped  around  to  the  side 
of  the  cabin.  By  climbing  up  a  snow¬ 
drift  he  was  able  to  get  in  through  the 
low  window.  Inside,  everything  was 
dark.  The  huskies  were  leaping  upon 
him  in  joy.  He  lit  a  match.  As  it  flared 
up,  he  saw.  a  pile  of  pine  wood.  Quickly 
he  Lt  a  stick  and  using  this  as  a  torch, 
lie  surveyed  the  cabin.  There  were  a 
table  and  a  bench  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  in  one  corner  on  a  rude  cot,  lay 
— Pierre — unconscious.  Peter  bent  over 
him  and  found  that  although  half  frozen 
his  heart  still  beat. 

Peter  then  built  a  fire  in  the  huge 
fireplace.  Then  unbolting  the  log  door, 
he  went  out  and  got  some  snow.  He 
rubbed  this  on  Pierre’s  arms  and  face. 
After  many  minutes  of  rubbing,  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  rosy  flush  spreading  over 
Pierre’s  face.  He  dropped  the  snow  and 
went  on  rubbing  with  his  bare  hands. 
After  a  time  Pierre  groaned  and  opened 
his  eyes.  The  heat  of  the  big  fire  soon 
revived  him.  but  he  complained  of  his 
leg.  Peter  threw  back  the  blankets  and 
found  that  the  leg  was  broken. 

He  opened  his  pack  and  took  out  the 
splints  which  he  always  carried  with 
him.  He  bandaged  the  leg  as  well  as  he 
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Drawn  by  Pose  Guarnieri  (10  years), 
Massachusetts 


could.  Then  fie  made  some  hot  coffee 
for  Pierre,  which  he  drank  eagerly.  Then 
Pierre  told1  his  story  : 

“Tree  day  ago  I  go  look  at  my  traps. 
I  see  um  beeg  deer.  I  follow  heem.  By’m 
by  I  kneel  to  shoot  an,  beeg  rock  fall  on 
my  leg.  'When  I  roll  off,  I  fire  my 
leg  heem  bust.  I  call  huskies  and  roll 
on  sled.  I  get  home  on  cot,  then  no  can 
crawl  some  more.  Next  day,  fire  out, 
I  cold,  no  can  build  fire.  Bout  t’ree 
o’clock  I  go  sleep.  No  wake  up  till  you 
come.” 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  been  bathing  his 
own  ankle  in  hot  water,  then  in  cold. 
When  Pierre  finished  speaking,  Peter  got 
his  pack  read^y.  Then  he  pulled  the  cot 
near  the  fireplace  so  Pierre  could  keen 
the  fire  going.  He  got  Pierre’s  sled, 
harnessed  the  huskies  to  it,  and,  wrap¬ 
ping  up  in  a  fur  blanket,  he  started  for 
Hobart  after  a  doctor.  Morning  was 
dawning  and  if  he  hurried  he  would  get 
there  at  dusk. 

The  huskies  made  good  time  till  noon. 
Then  a  large  flake  of  snow  came  floating 
slowly  down.  This  was  followed  by 
another  and  still  another.  Soon  he  was 
in  a  regular  blizzard.  Dusk  found  him 
five  miles  from  Hobart,  and  nearly 
frozen.  He  fought  the  drowsiness  which 
was  gradually  creeping  over  him.  He 
must  go  on !  He  must !  For  his  sake 
and  Pierre’s!  Colder  and  colder,  sleepier 
and  sleepier  he  grew.  Never  before  had 
he  fought  as  hard  as  he  Was  fighting 
now  against  the  cold.  With  a  greater 
effort  he  aroused  himself  and  saw  the 
lights  of  Hobart.  Five  minutes  later  he 
was  in  the  doctor’s  office. 

“Pierre  GoUrdon  —  broken  leg  —  Mt. 
Hilson  - — -tell  father,”  he  gasped.  He 
heard  a  loud  voice  giving  orders;  then 
he  knew  no  more. 

Peter  awoke,  as  he  supposed,  two 
hours  later.  But  when  he  talked  with 
the  nurse  he  found  it  was  the  next  day. 
He  had  slept  for  twenty-six  hours. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (16  years), 
Pennsylvania 


March  28,  1U25 

Two  weeks  later  Peter,  his  ankle  well 
again,  was  seated  in  the  “lookout’s” 
cabin  with  his  father.  “Peter,”  said  the 
latter,  “Many  a  man  has  given  up  in  a 
snowstorm  like  that.”  And  Peter  knew 
what  he  meant.  No  longer  was  he  a  boy. 
He  had  passed  the  test  and  was  now— 
a  man. 

(The  End.) 


March 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter. 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 
The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 
The  cattle  are  grazing 
The  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one! 


gcc-ster 


Drawn  by  Caroline  Cowell,  Massachusetts 


Like  an  army  defeated. 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 

The  ploughboy  is  whooping  —  anon-— 
anon; 

There’s  joy  in  the  mountains ; 

There’s  life  in  the  fountains; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing. 

Blue  sky  prevailing; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

By  William  Wordsworth. 
Sent  by  Lillian  Whittaker  14  (years.) 
Connecticut. 


The  Cedar  Waxwing 

An  unusual  response  was  made  to  last 
month’s  Nature  Puzzle,  and  that  is  just 
what  your  editor  likes  to  see  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  interesting  and  permanent 
feature  of  Our  Page.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  letters  telling  of  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  cedar  waxwing,  and 
not  a  few  drawings  of  the  bird.  Many 
of  these  were  very  good  indeed,  but  by 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (14  years), 
New  York 


far  the  best  was  the  one  by  our  talented 
reader  and  nature  student,  Henry  Kiemle. 
His  pencil  sketch  will  give  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
bird  a  very  good  idea  of  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  except  for  the  color  markings 
which  were  described  in  the  puzzle  last 
month.  Henry’s  letter  and  several  of 
the  others  were  so  interesting  as  to 
warrant  publishing : 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  is  the  cedar  waxwing.  Around 
here  (Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.)  this  interest¬ 
ing  bird  is  quite  common.  Last  Spring 
I  first  observed  him  on  March  20,  but  he 
was  seen  earlier  by  others.  On  December 
5  1  noted1  his  presence  for  the  last  time 
in  1924.  There  was  a  flock  of  about 
30  feeding  on  the  fruits  of  the  white 
azalea  in  a  swampy  woods  near  here. 
Since  then  I  have  not  seen  him  but  I 
expect  him  soon,  as  I  feel  sure  that 
Spring  has  arrived.  Today  (March  5) 
I  saw  my  first  chipmunk  of  the  season 
and  heard  the  Spring  songs  of  bluebirds, 
tree  sparrow  and  chickadee.  So  any  day 
now  I  expect  to  be  greeted  with  wax- 
ing’s  thin,  wiry  see-e-e-,  see-e.  I  suppose 
you  are  already  honored  with  his  pres¬ 
ence  down  there  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York. 

I  close,  with  best  wishes  to  you  and 
all  the  readers  of  Our  Page  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bird  year. 

Henry  Kiemle  (17  years). 

New  York. 
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I  see  these  birds  quite  often  in  the 
cherry  orchard  when  I’m  picking 
cherries.  They  are  very  sociable  and 
usually  feed  in  flocks.  They  live  mostly 
on  fruit  and  insects.  They  are  especially 
fond  of  cherries ;  for  this  reason  they  are 
often  called  cherry  birds.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  one  can  almost  touch  them 
while  they  are  sitting  on  their  nest  or 
feeding.  Their  nests  are  made  of  twigs, 
mosses,  and  twine.  They  line  them  with 
tine  grasses.  Their  nests  are  built  in 
cedar  or  orchard  trees.  They  usually 
lay  four  or  five  eggs  which  are  a  dull 
bluish  white  speckled  with  black.  Their 
singing  is  an  insignificant  lisping  hiss. 

Pennsylvania.  Carl  Glick. 


I  think  the  cedar  waxwing  answers  the 
description  in  the  Nature  Puzzle.  A  pair 
of  these  birds  built  their  nest  two  or 
three  Summers  in  a  large  fine  tree  in 
front  of  our  house.  We  used  to  put 
bits  of  string  and  cotton  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  on  clothes  lines  and  porch  vines 
and  the  birds  came  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  our  window  while  we  were 
watching  them.  They  are  pretty  and 
glossy,  but  they  like  cherries  very  much. 
They  help  us  pick  ours  every  year. 

New  Hampshire.  Frieda  Haynes. 


Last  year  I  saw  a  flock  of  waxwings 
around  the  house.  One  day  mother 
found  a  little  baby  bird.  She  gave  it 
some  food  and  after  a  while  it  flew  away. 
It  was  olive  brown  with  no  red  spots  on 
its  wings  like  the  older  birds. 

Eleanor  House  (10  years). 

Rhode  Island. 

The  cedar  waxwing  is  seven  to  eight 
inches  long.  The  female  is  duller  col¬ 
ored  and  has  a  smaller  crest.  These 
birds  have  no  fixed  seasons  for  migrat¬ 
ing.  They  range  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  to  Central  America.  Their 
fobcl  consists  of  wild  cherries,  cultivated 
cherries,  other  fruits  and  insects.  This 
bird  destroys  the  canker-worm. 

Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (16  years). 

New  York. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  am  a  cultivated  Spring  plant  of  the 
lily  family  and  my  native  country  is 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  although  I  grow 
in  the  hothouses  and  flower  gardens  of 
the  United  States.  My  flat,  stemless 
leaves  proceed  from  a  bulb  which  re¬ 
sembles  an  onion.  My  flower  stalk  is 
leafless  and  bears  a  single  large  flower 
having  six  bright-colored  petals  which 
are  yellow,  pink,  red  or  variegated  in 
color"  My  fragrance  resembles  somewhat 
that  of  a  lemon.  I  am  sometimes  grown 
from  seed  but  more  often  from  a  bulb 
w’  icb,  when  planted  in  the  Autumn, 
produces  my  leaves  and  blossom  in  the 
early  Spring  season. 

Maybe  some  of  you  would  like  to  know 
something  of  my  history.  About  the 
time  Boston  was  founded  I  was  actually 
worth  my  weight  in  gold  in  the  little 
country  of  Holland.  One  kind  of  bulb 
was  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  One 
time  a  sailor  sliced  up  a  bulb  for  his 
dinner,  thinking  it  was  an  onion,  before 
the  owner,  a  merchant,  could  stop  him. 
Indeed,  so  important  is  the  raising  of 
my  bulbs  in  the  flower  gardens  about 
Haai'lem  that  more  than  $1,000,000 
orth  are  shipped  away  every  year,  in¬ 
cluding  vast  quantities  to  the  United 
States.  Now  see  if  you  can  tell  what  I 
am  from  my  description  and  maybe  you 
can  add  some  other  interesting  facts 
about  me  that  I  have  neglected  to  tell. 

Illinois.  Anna  Graham  (15  years). 

This  is  one  of  the  best-written  Nature 
Puzzles  that  we  have  ever  had  on  Our 
Page.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how  in¬ 
teresting  these  puzzles  can  be  made  by 
going  into  the  details  of  description,  yet 
always  without  actually  telling  the  name 
of  the  thing  described.  That  is  for  all 
of  you  to  guess. 


A  Game  to  Play 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  following 
letter  shows  how  much  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  doing  for  Our  Page.  From  Mar¬ 
garet’s  contributions,  all  of  which  were 
good,  your  editor  has  chosen  to  use  the 
game,  because  it  is  so  interesting  and 
different  from  many  games. 

Well  here  I  am  writing  again.  I  have 
a  few  things  to  contribute  as,  a  game, 
a  new  Nature  Puzzle,  a  cross-word 
enigma,  a  drawing  heading  and  the  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  last  enigma. 

The  game  is  played  out  of  doors.  The 
name  of  it  is 

STALKING 

Stalking  is  a  very  good  game.  It  can 
be  played  with  three  or  more.  It  is  a 
dandy  game  to  play  while  out  camping. 
There  is  a  leader  and  he  acts  as  a  deer, 
not  hiding,  but  standing,  moving  a  little 
and  turning  now  and  then  as  he  likes. 
The  rest  who  are  playing  go  out  to  find 
the  deer  and  each  in  his  or  her  own  way 
tries  to  get  up  to  the  deer  unseen.  Di¬ 
rectly  the  leader  (deer)  sees  one  of  the 
stalkers  lie  tells,  him  to  stand  up  as  hav¬ 
ing  failed.  After  a  certain  time  the 
leader  calls  “time.”  All  stand  un  at  the 
spots  which  they  have  reached  and  the 
nearest  wins.  In  this  game  it  helps  to 
try  to  adapt  the  cokov  of  clothes  to  the 


Draw  a  shapely  willow  shrub,  decked  with  pussies  fat  and  furry, 
Standing  near  a  meadow  brook  brimming  full  and  in  a  hurry. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Andress  Doolittle  (10  years),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood  (14  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Carrie  Boutwell  (18  years), 
New  Hampshire 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (15  years), 
Illinois 

background ;  any  bright  color  would 
quickly  be  seen. 

Margaret  Gippert  (14  years). 
New  York. 

Our  Artists 

The  fifteen  drawing  printed  this 


Drawn  by  Helen  Upson  (12  years), 
Connecticut 


month  reveal  a  lot  of  talent  among  our 
readers.  And  there  were  many  others 
who  sent  good  work  both  for  the  pussy¬ 
willow  rhyme  and  of  a  general  nature. 
It  is  only  right  that  honorable  mention 
should  be  given  to  those  who  did  hardly 
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less  well  than  the  fortunate  fifteen.  For 
general  work  they  were :  Ruth  Eaton 
(10)  of  Massachusetts;  Frieda  Haynes 
of  New  Hampshire ;  Doris  Ives,  Josephine 
Pierce  (7),  Helen  Miller  (13),  Beatrice 
Booth  (13),  Louise  Wiederhold  (14) 
and  John  Tierney  of  New  York  ;  Miriam 
Rachel  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Leighton 
Downward  of  Vermont.  For  rhyme  draw¬ 
ings  they  were:  Evelyn  Smith  (12)  of 
Connecticut;  Harriet  Milligan  (!))  of 
Massachusetts;  Robert  Rhinesmith  (0) 
and  Amy  Rhinesmith  (12)  of  New 
Jersey;  Virgie  Ilinman  (9),  Ellen 
Weeks  (11),  Ellen  Doolittle  (12)  and 
Margaret  Gippert  (15)  of  New  York; 
Edna  Spencer  (9)  and  Miriam  Rachel 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Besides  the  drawings  for  the  new 
rhymes,  given  below,  there  is  opportunity 
for  plenty  of  general  work  next  month, 
including  a  heading,  a  sketch  of  the  plant 
described  in  the  Nature  Puzzle,  and  any 
scene  appropriate  to  Spring  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  boys  and  birls. 


A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

The  following  rhyme  was  sent  by  Wil¬ 
helmina  Rasmussen,  a  16-year-old  New 
York  reader,  who  said :  “I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  poet,  but  I  hope  this  little 
rhyme  will  help  toward  making  our 
April  page.”  Your  editor  thinks  it  ought 
to  lead  to  some  very  interesting  sketches. 
Here  is  the  rhyme  : 

Draw  the  pretty  scene 
Of  darling  little  Jean 
Sowing  tiny  seed's 
Which  every  garden  needs. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma, 
and  a  new  one  for  this  month,  are  both 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  a 
little  Connecticut  reader  : 

I  always  read  the  children's  page  with 
great  interest.  The  cross-word  enigma 
last  month  was  very  good — b-l-u-e-h-i-r-d, 
wasn’t  it?  I  am  sending  you  one  that  I 
made  up  myself.  1  hope  you  will  like  it. 
My  first  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  cry, 

My  second  in  wing,  but  not  in  fly, 

My  third  is  in  water,  but  not  in  pail, 

My  fourth  in  salmon,  but  not  in  whale, 
My  fifth  is  in  rode,  but  not  in  ride, 

My  sixth  in  seen,  but  not  in  spied, 

My  seventh  in  whistle,  but  not  in  sing. 
My  whole  is  a  flower  that  comes  in 

Spring. 

With  best  wishes  for  Our  Page. 

Gertrude  Stephenson  (10  years). 

Connecticut. 


Interesting  Items 

The  little  couplet  in  the  Box,  written 
by  Janet  Rose,  a  32-year-old  New  York 
reader,  expresses  the  thought  that  is  up¬ 
permost  in  our  minds  just  now.  Fresh, 
sweet  Spring  is  here  indeed.  Certainly 
our  joy  in  it  is  all  the  greater  because 
of  the  happy  associations  we  have 
“through  Our  Page.” 


On  page  562  is  printed  the  list  of  our 
March  contributors,  207  of  them.  There 
is  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  boys 
than  usual,  we  are  glad  to  see,  though 
the  girls  still  outnumber  them  three  to 
one.  To  every  boy  and  girl  who  has 
been  interested  enough  to  do  something 
to  help  make  Our  Page  what  it  is,  the 
thanks  of  every  reader  are  cRie.  Why 
not  make  sure  that  your  name  will  be  on 
the  list  next  month?  You  will  be  glad 
to  see  it  there. 


All  work  for  April  should  be  sent  to 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  April 
4.  There  are  many  suggestions  on  this 
page  of  things  you  may  contribute.  Do 
not  put  it  off  until  too  late.  The  best 
plan  is  to  decide  on  what  you  can  do  as 
soon  as  you  finish  reading  this.  Then 
do  it  and  be  sure  it  goes  into  the  mail. 


In  connection  with  the  little  Memory 
Verse  printed  this  month,  Margaret 
Gorham  wrote  that  it  was  a  song  her 
mother  used  to  sing  in  school  when  she 
was  a  girl.  She  does  not  know  who 
wrote  it.  Can  anyone  tell  us? 


Isabel  Edgerton  (14)  New  York, 
wrote :  “I  tried  Dorothy  Butterfield’s  ice 
trick.  The  first  time  my  ice  was  not 
round  enough  and  the  sun  not  bright 
enough,  so  it  did  not  work  well.  But  the 
next  time  I  got  a  rounder  piece  and  the 
ice  flew  all  over  the  house.  My  mother 
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^PIPE  DIRECT- BUY  DIRECT% 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  at  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mall  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  ayatema, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saying  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price*. 

Smyth-Despard  Co.  796-804  Broad  SL,Utlca.  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  28,  1925 


Plumbin$-Plpe-Flttln$s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


if 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 

When  depressed  in  vitality 
nothing  so  quickly  restores 
tone  to  the  body  as 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

It  is  the  fo'od-tonic  that 
builds  up  vitality  and  helps 
lighten  the  daily  task. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-33 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  from  MANUFACTURER 

Electric  Irons  Com¬ 


plete-Ready  for  Use 


Do  yourealizethat  you  can  equip 
your  home  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  with 
us.  To  illustrate* 
this  splendid  living 
‘room  fixture  with  5 
lights  cannot  be 
equalled  for  $1  C50 
$35.  Our  price  10”  __ 

Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
—chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  city 
visit  our  beautiful  display  rooms . 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 
54  Park  Place.  N.  Y.  City 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price  M 


was  making  a  cake  and  some  went  right 
into  it.  She  didn’t  think  it  as  funny  as 
I  did.” 


iJast  month  in  connection  with  the 
letter  from  Donald  Harvey  about  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  the  name 
of  the  mountain  peak  was  misprinted, 
It  was  spelled  “Harvey,”  just  like  the 
boy’s  name  but  should  have  been  “Har¬ 
ney.”  Harney  Peak  has  an  elevation  of 
7,242  feet  above  sea  level  and  has  the 
distinction  o'f  being  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


Your  editor  has  been  very  much  pleased 
this  month  to  receive  a  number  of  letters 
from  school  groups.  In  one  of  them 
this  sentence  occurred  :  “Our  teacher  says 
we  don’t  delay  our  studies  when  we  read 
Our  Page  or  draw  for  it.”  This  is  a  wise 
teacher.  What  could  be  better  than  to 
secure  practice  by  reading  the  fresh 
bright  letters  and  stories  from  other  boys 
and  girls?  How  much  better  to  draw 
for  some  definite  purpose  than  just  to 
draw  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  work !  Then  take  our  story  work. 
What  better  English  composition  could 
there  be?  In  short,  teachers  may  find 
much  in  Our  Page  that  will  be  useful  in 
making  school  work  real  and  interesting. 
Here  is  a  school  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Tuttle : 

Enclosed  please  find  drawings  and 
poems  relating  to  Spring.  We  are  very 
fond  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  .  page  and 
it  is  always  read  with  great  interest  in 
our  school.  We  always  rejoice  at  the 
coming  of  Spring  and  are  on  the  lookout 
for  the  first  birds,  little  Agnes  Racette, 
age  6,  being  the  first  pupil  of  our  school 
to  see  the  bluebird  this  year. 

Hoping  that  some  of  our  poems  and 
drawings  will  go  into  print  and  with  the 
assurance  of  our  hearty  support,  we  are 
Your  little  friends, 

Pupils  of  School  District  No.  17, 
Town  of  Saranac,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Spring  is  Coming. — The  shops  are  all 
ready  for  the  warm,  sunny  days  of 
iSpring,  and  there  is  a  riot  of  color  in 
millinery,  gowns  and  accessories.  Many 
of  the  Spring  hats  are  extremely  gor¬ 
geous  as  to  color,  although  the  trimming 
is  very  simple.  The  early  straw  hats 
follow  the  lines  of  the  little  felts  with 
their  narrow  brims  and  pinched  crowns, 
but  we  are  promised  larger  hats  for  (Sum¬ 
mer  wear.  The  small  shades  are  the  only 
hats  that  can  be  worn  with  bobbed  hair. 
The  smooth  felts  are  quite  as  popular  as 
the  straws  and  in  one  smart  shop  we 
saw  little  felt  hats  faced  with  plaid  silk, 
with  a  plaid  scarf  to  match.  Moire  rib¬ 
bon  is  very  popular  in  millinery,  and  we 
see  some  very  .pretty  made  hats  of  moire 
ribbon  combined  with  straw  .  braid. 
Among  the  colors  popular  in  millinery 
there  are  some  very  ugly  shades  of  mag¬ 
enta,  and  worse  still,  we  see  magenta 
hats  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
some  combination  of  blue,  pink  or  car¬ 
mine  that  clashes  almost  audibly,  but  we 
are  ready  to  blame  these  ugly  hats  upon 
the  wearer’s  taste,  rather  than  upon  the 
milliner.  There  is  one  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  fashion  that  is  worth  noting,  and 
that  is  a  return  to  clean  faces.  One  still 
sees  plenty  of  women  with  sealing-wax 
lips  and  a  face  like  a  clown  at  the  cir- 


the  same  way.  The  embroidery  consisted 
of  rose  and  blue  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  done  rather  sketchily  but  effective- 
lv  with  loose  stitches.  A  little  bouquet  on 
the  left  side  of  the  front,  and  festooned 
garlands  around  the  hem  formed  the 
trimming.  The  cost  of  this  little  dress 
was  trifling,  and  .the  effect  really  charm¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  a  good  idea  to  bear  in  mind  for 
a  juvenile  party  dress. 

A  Figured  Dress.— The  next  is  a 
girl's  dress  of  figured  silk,  but  it  is  also 
a  very  pretty  style  for  one  of  those  soft- 
finished  English  prints,  which  may  be 
bought  in  so  many  pretty  color  combi¬ 
nations.  This  dress  had  a  gathered  skirt 
with  a  long-waisted  bodice  which  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  tab  at  both  front  and  back. 
The  fullness  of  the  skirt  was  gauged  by 
several  rows  of  gathering ;  a  form  of 
gathering  which  has  been  rarely  seen  of 
late  years,  but  which  often  forms  an  at¬ 
tractive  trimming.  The  short  puffed 
sleeves,  gathered  into  bands,  were  also 
a  revival,  but  were  given  a  novel  touch 
by  the  gauging  at  the  shoulder.  The 
dress  fastened  invisibly  at  the  back.  It 
was  really  exceptionally  pretty  in  its 
simplicity. 

A  Youtiifue  Ensemble  Suit. — The 
little  suit  at  the  right  shows  how  the 
popular  ensemble  is  adapted  for  juvenile 


SaV^  lo’-aif’ 

Offee 

in  S  lb.  Lots  or  Mors 
BEAN  or  GROUND 
Dollverad  POSTPAID 
within  300  Miles 

Try  it  for  areal  treat.  Its  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coffees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check,  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

t  Established  85  Years 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE"  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK- FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOlf  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— L  stab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Barrels  of  Sliglitly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 

E.  SW'ASEY  &  CO,  _ Portland.  Maine 

HUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Beautifully  printed  in  col 

U  ors.  Make  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin. 
Samples, postpaid,  free.  K.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe  Plun.Vt- 

>rnr  I _ „„  150  Noteheads,  printed,  $2,  postpaid. 

IbU  tnV6l0p6S  Write  plainly.  Relpb  Hutching*. Weylenil.  M. I. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  hani.^novelties  and 

pood  Sound  GEORGIA  PEANUTS,  *6.75  hundred 
U  pounds.  Southern  Warehouse,  Rockmart,  Georgia 


The  following  inquiry  has  come  from  a 
boy:  “Could  you  explain  to  me  how  I 
can  construct  a  small  wind-wheel  so  that 
it  will  ring  a  hell?  The  object  of  this  is 
to  scare  crows  away  from  the  corn  before 
they  start  to  pull  it  in  the  Spring,”  Is 
there  any  reader  who  can  give  directions 
for  a  device  like  this? 


Spring  Suggestions  for  the  Younger  Generation 


One  reader  wants  to  know  whether 
the  reason  her  letters  aren’t  printed  is 
because  she  writes  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Your  editor  has  made  no  rules  about  how 
you  shall  write.  The  main  thing  we 
want  is  real,  interesting  helpful  material. 
Of  course  it  is  always  worth  while  to 
present  it  as  neatly  and  clearly  as  you 
can.  For  your  own  sake  don’t  send  out 
careless,  sloppy  work.  Do  your  best  al¬ 
ways  and  then  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  fast  you  improve  in  your  work. 


So  many  readers  commented  on  the 
arrival  of  baby  Alice  in  your  editor’s 
family  and  sent  good  wishes  that  they 
deserve  a  reply.  Alice’s  mother  and 
father  thank  you  all  and  report  that  she 
is  growing  finely.  Almost  before  we 
know  it,  I  suppose,  she  will  be  reading 
Our  Page. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


r.  W  W  A  mT.' 


So  then,  my  boys  and  girls,  make  the 
most  of  this  beautiful  Spriugtime  and 
don’t  fail  to  write  once  a  month  to  your 
friend  and  editor  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


Disinfecting  the  Land  Near 
the  House 

It  has  been  my  habit  to  carry  out 
dirty  water  from  scrubbing,  which  always 
lias  a  percentage  of  sulphur-naphthol  in 
it,  and  throw  it  over  the  ground  where 
I  have  had  my  chicken  coops  near  the 
house.  After  the  chidkens  are  there,  I 
throw  it  between  the  rows  of  onions. 
Since  doing  this  I  have  had  no  onion 
maggot. 

In  Massachusetts,  free  seed  for  feeding 
the  robins  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  those  who  will  agree 
to  use  it.  When  the  skeletonizing  pest 
was  playing  havoc  with  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  this  section,  we  made  our 
preparations  to  spray  the  trees  but  be¬ 
fore  we  accomplished  it,  we  found  the 
branches  covered  with  birds  who  were 
devouring  the  tiny  worms.  The  son  who 
had  been  feeding  the  birds  around  the 
house  all  Winter,  felt  that  his  labor  had 
been  amply  rewarded.  J.  V.  B. 


cus,  but  this  visible  excess  of  make-up  is 
not  worn  by  really  fashionable  women. 
With  every  poor  little  toiler  daubed  with 
10-eent  cosmetics  make-up  ceased  to  (be 
fashionable  or  alluring,  and  we  are  see¬ 
ing  a  return  to  the  natural  complexion 
once  more. 

-Some  Attractive  Juveniles. — First 
in  the  group  of  children  is  a  model  show¬ 
ing  a  quaint  little  frock  of  cretonne  and 
rep.  The  original  model  was  white  cot¬ 
ton  rep  with  a  pink  and  green  flowered 
cretonne,  but  <it  would  be  more  service¬ 
able  with  a  solid  color,  such  as  tan  made 
up  with  brown,  tan  and  orange  cretonne, 
or  blue  or  green  with  some  harmonizing 
cretonne.  The  solid  color  formed  a  ki¬ 
mono  yoke  cut  down  into  a  deep  point  in 
front ;  the  short  sleeves  were  bordered 
with  the  cretonne.  The  round  neck  was 
bound  with  cretonne,  and  a  row  of  small 
buttons  went  down  the  pointed  portion 
of  the  yoke.  The  cretonne  was  bordered 
all  around  with  colored  cotton,  braid. 
There  was  a  deep  band  of  the  solid  color 
at  the  hem.  This  was  offered  as  a  “play 
dress,”  and  described  by  the  saleswoman 
in  a  very  smart  shop  as  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  country  wear,  and  certainly  a 
rosy,  dimpled  little  country  girl .  would 
look  very  pretty  in  it.  Any  plain  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  child’s  dress  with  kimono 
sleeves  could  be  used  for  fliis,  laying  the 
material  on  it  to  cut  the  cretonne  por- 
tion  the  depth  desired.  This  dress  is  also 
an  economical  one,  for  a  small  remnant 
or  length  of  linen,  rep  or  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth,  left  over  from  other  sewing,  could 
be  used  with  the  cretonne. 

'Challie  and  Silk  Braid.-— Next  is  a 
dress  of  Lanvin  green  ‘challie,  trimmed 
with  white  silk  braid.  It  had  a  plain 
long-waisted  bodice,  and  a  gathered  skirt 
with  a  band  of  battlements  at  the  top. 
Very  short  set-in  sleeves  were  cut  in 
battlements  at  the  edge,  and  finished  with 
rows  of  bi'aid,  and  there  was  a  braid 
trimming  around  the  neck.  The  skirt  was 
almost  covered  with  horizontal  rows  of 
braid,  merely  leaving  a  hem  uncovered,  at 
the  bottom.  This  dress  was  very  sim¬ 
ple.  being  a  style  that  is  quite  familiar, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  braid  was 
very  striking.  This  would  be  a  pretty 
style  for  aiiy  light-weight  wool,  or  a  taf¬ 
feta  or  silk  broadcloth.  The  bright 
oreen  with  the  (white  braid  was  very 
Spring-like.  We  would  not  advise  this 
trimming,  however,  on  a  wash  dress,  as 
braid  is  hard  to  iron,  and  unless  shrunk, 
is  likely  to  pucker  the  material. 

Embroidered  Organdie.  —  The  little 
dress  in  the  center  was  tan  organdie, 
embroidered  quaintly  in  wool.  The  dress 
itself  was  a  plain  kimono  shape,  gathered 
into  a  round  neck,  where  it  was  bordered 
with  fancy  stitches  of  wool  in  several 
colors  matching  tlie  embroidered  flowers  ; 
the  short  little  sleeves  were  bordered  m 


wearers.  It  consists  of  dress  and  coat 
of  the  same  material,  a  cocoa  brown  wool 
crepe  trimmed  with  nickel  buttons. .  The 
dress  was  perfectly  plain,  the  slightly 
flared  skirt  seamed  on,  and  a  row  of 
nickel  buttons,  set  close  together,  cross¬ 
ing  the  front  diagonally  on  the  closing. 
The  coat  completely  covered  the  dress, 
and  was  quite  plain,  with  an  applied 
pleat,  stitched  down  the  edges,  on  both 
sides  of  front  and  back.  It  was  fas¬ 
tened  straight  down  the  front  with  loops 
and  nickel  buttons,  and  had  a  high  col¬ 
lar  finished  with  buttons  and  loops.  The 
coat  was  lined  with  a  gay  brown  and 
orange  striped  silk,  the  stripes  running 
diagonally.  A  similar  suit  of  dark  blue 
twill  trimmed  with  red  buttons,  the  coat 
lined  with  a  figured  blue  and  red  silk, 
would  be  very  pretty. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Silk  scarfs, 
embroidered,  hand  blocked  and  batik,  are 
a  necessary  part  of  the  Spring  wardrobe. 
Most  of  them  have  a  long  fringe.  For 
evening  wear  there  are  beautiful  scarfs 
of  ombre  (shaded)  tulle  with  a  large 
flower  at  one  end.  The  flower  is  fastened 
on  the  left  shoulder,  'and  the  scarf  brought 
around  to  the  front,  where  it  hangs  to 
the  knee. 

Many  of  the  new  French  gowns  show 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  so  the  shops  are 
showing  more  neckwear  of  this  class- 
lace,  organdie,  lawn  and  net,  often  hand- 
embroidered.  There  are  also  some  charm¬ 
ing  gilets  or  vests  of  linen,  organdie, 
crepe  de  chine  or  alpaca,  often  with  em¬ 
broideries  or  tiny  pipings  of  color.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  generally  becoming  than,  a 
plain  coat  frock  of  cloth  or  silk  with 
fresh  washable  collar  and  cuffs.  Some 
very  showy  sets  for  wear  with  a  plain 
cloth  dress  are  made  of .  fine  iplaid  or 
cheeked  gingham  bound  with  white,  and 
there  are  also  pretty  sets  of  linen  in 
pastel  colors.  We  also  see  the  return 
of  the  pleated  jabot.  This  is.  especially 
pretty  with  a  dark  tailored  suit.  Among 
neckwear  by  the  yard  we  find  medal¬ 
lion.  or  motifs  of  lace  and  embroidery 
so  joined  that  they  may  be  cut  apart 
for  just  the  right  length,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  with  a  bateau  neck. 

Among  the  Spring  cotton  fabrics  are 
English  drop-stitch  voiles  costing  $1.50 
a  vard  and  up.  These  are  39  inches 
wide,  and  include  dainty,  pastel  shades, 
as  well  as  black  and  white.  They  have 
checks,  blocks  or  stripes  formed  by  the 
dropped  stitches.  English  drop-stitch 
crepe  is  a  beautiful  cotton  georgette,  very 
soft  and  clinging.  English  filet  crepe  is.  a 
cotton  with  lace-like  stripes  of  the  fabric, 
or  of  artificial  silk  costing  $1.50  a  yard. 
The  hand-loom  St.  Gall  dotted  swiss,  which 
is  30  inches  wide  costs  75  cents  to  $1  a 
yard,  and  includes  all  sorts  of  lovely 
colors  with  contrasting  dots.  The  elder 
woman  would  find  black  with  white  dots, 
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gray  or  heliotrope  with  black  dots,  very 
desirable  for  a  nice  warm-weather  dress. 
Remember  that  one  must  always  wear 
a  slip  of  sateen  or  wash  silk  under  such 
a  dress.  The  modern  style  being  without 
a  waistband,  the  juncture  of  skirt  and 
camisole  would  show  through  the  thin 
fabric. 


Complete  Stove  Outfit 

Cooking  Stove,  Fuel 
and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  25c 

By  Mail  or  From  Your  Dealer 

You’ll  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  convenient 
little  stove — it  boils,  broils  and  fries.  Use  it  to 
heat  water,  curling  irons  or  baby’s  milk.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  sick  room.  Take  it  anywhere. 
Folds  fiat.  Weighs  only  8  oz. 

Sold  through  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  25  cents  to  Dept.  268,  Sterno  Cor¬ 
poration,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  will  send  prepaid,  complete  stove,  full  size 
can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat  and  extinguisher. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

STERNO  C^D 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


Childrens 

^Musterole^Mild 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLE,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  use  on  infants  and  small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  little  white  jar  of  Children’s 
Musterole  handy.  It  comes  ready  to 
apply  instantly,  without  fussor  bother. 
The  price  is  so  small — 35c  a  jar — no 
mother  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


“Nose  Dive”  for  Deafness 

One  of  our  Florida  readers  sends  a 
newspaper  clipping  in  which  a  new  deaf¬ 
ness  “cure”  is  described.  A  European 
soldier  became  stone  deaf  in  the  World 
War.  He  was  treated  by  a  specialist 
without  help  until  finally  an  experiment 
was  decided  upon.  It  is  described  as 
follows : 

“At  4  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
a  Curtiss  Hying  boat  piloted  by  Capt. 
W.  F.  Sullivan,  Brndjar  and  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  rose  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Worth. 
For  45  minutes  they  climbed  until  the 
altimeter  registered  5.700  feet.  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  removed  the  medicated  cotton  from 
Brndjar’s  ears,  and  signalled  Captain 
Sullivan  to  ‘let  her  her  drop.’ 

“After  a  few  spirals,  the  boat  dropped 
like  a  plummet,  landing  on  the  lake  a 
few  seconds  later,  and  Brndjar’s  hearing 
was  restored.  Needless  to  say  Brndjar, 
who  is  a  tailor  for  Anthony’s  incor¬ 
porated,  is  about  the  happiest  man  in 
West  Palm  Beach. 

"Dr.  Herman  explained  that  the  re¬ 
markable  cure  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
change  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
broke  up  the  adhesions  between  the  arti¬ 
culating  bones  of  the  ear  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  the  vibration  on  the  drums  of  the 
e  -‘s  to  register  to  the  brain.  However, 
lie  stated  that  this  treatment  would  not 
cure_  all  types  of  deafness — some  forms 
are  incurable  by  all  known  methods.” 

As  a  boy  we  used1  to  sing  a  song  called 
“Up  in  a  Balloon” — 'the  refrain  running: 

“Up  in  a  balloon  hoys,  up  in  a  balloon, 

Ain’t  it  awfully  jolly  to  be  up  in  a 
balloon.” 

It  surely  was  jolly  for  this  deaf  man. 
I)o  we  believe  it?  All  things  are  pos¬ 
sible!  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  think 
that  a  sudden,  violent  shock  might  startle 
some  victims  into  hearing. 


MILD 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PL  ASTIR 


Get  this  FREE 


Teaches  you  how  to  use 

SM00TH-0N  No.  1 

ihi  jouror  or  tractor,  stops  leaks 
m  radiator,  bursted  water  jaoket, 
gas  tank,  hose  connections  and  at 
(baskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts,  grease 
cups  and  hub  cups  from  loosening. 


In  your  home,  stops  leaks  ia 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 

In  your  ehop, makes  tight  joint 
on  iron,  brass,  lead,  concretes 
wood,  etc.  Makes  handles  and 
screws  tight,  anchors  loose  pests 
In  concrete,  etc. 

Write  for  and  read  the  free 
book.  Get  Smooth-On  No.  i 
in  6-oz.y  /,  s  or  lo-lb.  tin  at 
your  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH -ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  3  9 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


a  it  with  SM00TH0N 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Inat  - - «■ _ J  ,  ,  ,  7  ~ 


Juat  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
pri«e8  *  4,  4^  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  waah-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hln#e  eeat; all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  «nd8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


A  Married  Woman’s 
Citizenship 

I  am  an  American  woman  born  in 
Massachusetts,  but  was  married  in  Cana¬ 
da  to  a  native  of  Switzerland.  I  am  told 
that  I  have  to  be  naturalized  the  same  as 
any  foreigner  before  I  can  vote.  Is  this 
so?  I  am  told  also  that  I  can  be  natur¬ 
alized  independently  of  my  husband.  I 
feel  that  if  I  am  indeoendent  of  mv  hus- 
band  ?  Have  not  lost  my  citizenship  at  all. 
If  it  is  so  that  1  have  to  he  naturalized, 
how  have  I  to  go  about  it?  Have  I  got 
to  show  my  birth  and  marriage  certifi¬ 
cates,  also  the  birth  certificates  of  our 
children?  Can  I  go  any  day  to  have  it 
arranged,  or  when?  When  can  my  hus¬ 
band  take  out  his  first  papers?  He  has 
been  told  that  he  has  to  live  five  years  in 
T  nited  States  before  he  can.  We  have 
been  living  here  four  years  this  Spring. 

MBS.  L.  B. 

An  American  woman  who  married  a 
foreigner  before  September  22,  1922,  lost 
her  citizenship,  and  to  become  a  citizen 
must  be  naturalized  as  though  foreign 
born.  If  married  later  than  September 
22,  1922,  her  status  is  not  altex-ed,  and  she 
is  still  a  citizen,  unless  she  has  resided 
continuously  in  a  foreign  country  with¬ 
out  declaring  her  citizenship  before  a 
consular  officer.  Previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  present  law,  a  woman  acquired  her 
husband’s  nationality,  and  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  out  separate  papers  if  he 
was  an  American  citizen.  If  your  mar¬ 
riage  occurred  previous  to  the  date  named 
your  nationality  is  the  same  as  your 
husband’s  and  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  proceed  like  any  other  alien,  in  ac¬ 
quiring  citizenship.  _  This  requires  five 
years  continuous  residence  in  the  country, 
one  year’s  continuous  residence  in  the 
State.  I 

A  petition  for  naturalization  must  be 
filed  in  U.  S.  District  Courts,  or  in  -any 
court  of  record  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  anil 
jurisdiction  in  action  of  law  or  equity  in 
which  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

The  petition  must  be  filed  90  days  be¬ 
fore  it  is  heard.  Declaration  of  inten¬ 
tion  may  be  filed  after  three  years  resi¬ 
dence,  but  naturalization  papers  are  not 
issued  until  two  years  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  intention  is  tiled.  Your  husband 
could  take  out  his  “first  papers” — that  is, 
file  a  declaration  of  intention,  but  must 
wait  two  years  longer  for  final  papers. 
If  your  marriage  occurred  before  the  date 
named,  you  must  go  through  the  same 
procedure. 


Fingers  that  didn’t 
know  how 

He  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  strummed  on  it — how  he 
wished  that  he  could  play.  But  his  fingers  wrere  clumsy — 
they  didn’t  know  how.  If  only  there  had  been  a  good  piano 
in  his  home  when  he  was  young. 

There  are  many  thousands  who  regret  that  they  did  not 
learn  to  play  when  they  were  young.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  piano  in  the  house.  Perhaps  it  was  a  piano  without 
charm  one  that  lacked  power  to  please  or  inspire. 

If  you  have  never  played  the  piano  in  your  life,  you 
need  not  be  without  good  music.  With  a  Weaver  Player 
Piano  in  your  home,  you  can,  with  very  little  practice,  play 
well  anything  that  you  desire. 

The  choice  of  a  Weaver  Player  Piano  will  always  be  a 
source  of  self-congratulatiou  to  you.  Go  to  a  Weaver  dis¬ 
play  room  and  listen  to  the  enchanting  purity  of  the 
Weaver’s  rich,  full  tone — and  you  will  understand  why  this 
country’s  foremost  teachers  and  musicians  pay  tribute  to 
the  Weaver  as  one  of  the  few  great  pianos  of  the  day.  To 
play  it  once — is  to  be  immediately  impressed  by  the 
Weaver’s  wonderful  action.  These  exceptional  qualities 
in  the  Weaver  Player  Piano  remain- through  a  lifetime  of 
constant  use. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Ask 
for  tile  interesting  Weaver  catalog.  Convenient  terms  easily 
arranged  and  a  liberal  allowance  made  on  your  presents 
piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER. 

PIANOS 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post 
paid,  for  41 ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satistied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 

order.  It-  W.  WINll  Baby  Ion,  N.  Y . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 


CASH  S  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  KKK1HHT.  Write  tor  prices.  Beferenoe- 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

8B1  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Ice  Patterns 

I  have  worked  quite  a  few  seasons  har¬ 
vesting  ice  on  a  large  scale.  We  would 
usually  get  out  3  o’clock  so  as  to  have  ice 
ready  to  take  in  at  7  o’clock.  After  the 
ice  was  ready  I  would  look  after  frost 
that  formed  near  the  open  water  from 
the  day  before  cutting.  It  was  the  most 
magnificent  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  always 
a  new  pattern.  e.  g. 


“ASlicker, 
just  like  Mine 

for  rainy  days 

As  popular  in  the  ei vy 
as  in  the  country, 

/=o/~A/e/7,  Worn  on  one/  Cfii/deen 


FISH  BRAND 
SUCKERS 


^ow  EH's 
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AT  YOUR  D£Al£/tS 


A.  J. TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON 
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STAR 

Water  Bowls 

Give  Health  — 
Save  Time 

STAR  Automatic  W  a- 
ter  Bowls  keep  your 
cows  supplied  with 
clean  water  at  all  times. 
And  with  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  cows  feel  better 
and  give  more  milk. 


STAR  Stalls 
andStanchions 
come  assem¬ 
bled  complete, 
ready  to  put  in 
place. 


' r\  .,-1  ~  V  .  v 


■i’icT.H-v;  •. 


Get  More  Milk  From 
Your  Present  Herd — 

You  don’t  need  more  cows  to  get 
more  milk;  the  cows  you  have  now 
can  give  you  a  surprising  increase 
if  you  install  STAR  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment.  A  cow  gives  just  as  much 
milk  as  her  condition  enables  her 
to  manufacture  —  if  you  improve 
her  condition  you  increase  her  yield.  Find 
out  why  STAR  Equipment  will  give  the 
greatest  comfort  and  results.  [faui^atuTodZ] 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Harvard,  III. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIlinilllllllHlIllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIItllllllllllllUIIIIIIIKHIIIHIIII 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co., 

Dept.  H-56,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Atbany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows,  . . horses . young  stock.  Please  send  me  free 

floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  j  remodeling  I  a  '}arn  next . 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


GetThis  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown's  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.m 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI E,  IND. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


Cents  per  Foot  and  up.  DIRECT 

ts  lew  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence  XA\- 1  wxv.1. 

itifies  and  protects  Lawns. •  Churches, _Jhj§gi&^k  ...  — 
leteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel,  iffi. 

ite  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New  4|Aj<i 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

TEF0RTH1S FREE  BOOK 


_ Full 

lUFTT^  Yearto 
MF  Pay 
M 30  Days  Trial 

P Test  it  any  way  you 
please  on  our  money- 
back-offer 

Jbn&riccwh 

SEPARATOR 

built  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  American 
manufacturer  making  cream  separators  only. 
Proved  the  most  profitable  by  experience  oi 
many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  own- 
ers.  Skims  thoroughly.  Unmatched  for 
easy  turning.  Easily  cleaned-  Flushes 
,  completely  —  saves  cream. 
i  Made  in  capacities  from  850 
lbs.  down  to  one-cow  size. 

Allowance  made  on  old 
separators  of  any  make. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog  first.  See  our 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal,  AC 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.  ^ 

American  Separator  Co. 
Box28E,  Bainbridge,N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Draft  Horses 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  give 
me  in  your  columns  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  feeding  of  a  draft  horse.  M  e 
have  corn,  oats,  Timothy  hay  which  we 
feed.  Could  bran  or  middlings  or  both 
be  fed  with  profit?  Is  it  wise  to  use  - 
these  grains  ground  and  fed  as  a  warm 
mash?  With  these  materials  on  hand, 
how  would  you  build  up  a  ration  for  feed 
for  horses  doing  only  a  limited  amount 
of  light  work?  What  is  the  best  ration 
to  feed  horses  to  finish  them  for  market? 
New  York.  R-  h.  h. 

Oats  and  bran  constitute  the  two  basic 
products  that  are  desirable  in  feeding 
the  draft  horse.  A  combination  consist¬ 
ing  of :  five  parts  of  oats,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  one  part  of  cracked  corn,  makes 
an  ideal  mixture.  During  the  early 
Spring  it  is  desirable  to  add  5  per  cent 
of  linseed  meal  to  this  combination,  and 
if  the  horse’  is  thin  in  flesh,  'then  as  much 
of  cracked  corn  should  he  added  with 
the  oats  and  bran  as  you  have  bran  in 
the  mixture. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount 
of  grain  to  feed  a  work  horse  of  this 
type,  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  you  should 
feed  114  lbs.  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight  of  the  horse.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Louse  weighs  1,200  lbs.,  then  it 
would  require  15  lbs.  of  grain  per  day 
to  meet  the  maintenance  requirements  of 
this  animal.  This  is  based,  of  course, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  horse  is 
working  every  day.  A  safe  rule  to  apply, 
likewise,  is  to  feed  the  horse  1  lb.  of  hay 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight, 
which  would  mean,  in  other  words,  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  12  lbs.  of  hay  for  a  horse 
weighing  1,200  lbs.  The  bulk  of  the  hay, 
in  any  event,  should  be  fed  at  night,  the 
bulk  of  the  grain  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  if  the  best  processing  of  diges¬ 
tion  is  to  be  supported. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  draft 
horses  that  are  intermittently  worked  are 
the  hardest  ones  to  care  for  properly  to 
avoid  the  attacks  of  indigestion  and 
colic  and  Monday  morning  disease,  that 
are  so  often  in  occurrence.  To  meet  this 
condition,  make  it  a  rule  to  feed  the 
horse  on  idle  days  half  as  much  as  on  the 
days  that  he  is  worked  excessively.  If 
the  horse  is  worked  more  arid  more,  the 
grain  can  be  gradually  increased  so  that 
he  will  not  lose  flesh,  but  at  the  same 
time  care  mudt  be  exercised  so  as  to  avoid 
supplying  a  ration  that  would  bring  about 
an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  blood.  This  is  responsible 
for  what  we  call  “Monday  morning”  dis¬ 
ease.  It  would  seem  that  where  horses 
are  worked  every  day  of  the  week  and 
remain  idle  on  Sunday  and  the  same 
amount  of  grain  is  fed  on  Sunday  as  is 
offered  on  other  days,  one  experiences  a 
condition  that  we  come  to  know  as  Mon¬ 
day  morning  disease  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Timothy-  hay  is  the  best  roughage  to 
be  used  for  work  horses  of  this  character, 
for  when  Alfalfa  hay  and  clover  hay  are 
supplied  the  horses  they  are  very  apt 
to  eat  excessively  of  this  leguminous 
product  and  again  introduce  an  excessive 
amount  of  nitrogenous  material  in  the 
blood,  which  would  be  undesirable. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  feed  and  fatten 
a  horse  for  market,  then  more  corn  and 
bran  should  he  used  and  an  added 
sprinkling  of  linseed  meal  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Molasses  is  one  of  the  very  best 
conditioners  that  I  know  of  for  horses 
and  can  be  safely  fed  to  idle  horses.  Long 
and  continued  use  of  molasses  in  a  mixed 
ration  for  work  horses  is  believed  to 
overwork  the  kidneys,  for  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  that  they  are  able  to  handle 
the  excessive  sugar  that  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  generous  allowance  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  You  no  doubt  realize  that  the 
idle  horse  can  be  fattened  more  easily 
than  horses  that  are  subjected  to  regular 
work  or  regular  exercise.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  horse  that  has  not  been 
subjected  to  regular  exercise  must  be 
denied  heavy  feeding  for  several  days 
previous  to  being  taken  out  of  the  stable 
or  more  than  one  discouraging  symptom 
of  the  close  confinement  will  be  evi¬ 
denced.  0.  M. 


Permanent 
Improvements 
at  Low  Cost 

You  can  cut  the  cost  of  con¬ 
crete  work  practically  in  two 
by  doing  these  jobs  yourself 
with  a 

Handy  Farm  Mixer 

Thoroughly  mixes  wheelbar¬ 
row  load  per  minute.  Elimi¬ 
nates  back-breaking  hand  mix¬ 
ing.  Keeps  each  batch  clean 
from  dirt.  Fully  meets  the  need 
of  covering  every  particle  of 
sand  and  gravel  with  coating 
of  cement  to  insure  high  grade 
concrete. 

Putting  in  walks,  steps  and 
foundations;  laying  feeding  and 
well  platforms;  hog,  chicken 
house  and  stable  floors;  besides 
mixing  feeds  and  washing  root 
crops — these  are  some  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  you  can 
profitably  put  this  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  money-making  equipment. 

Durable,  long-lived  construction  is 
combined  with  a  low  price.  _  Furnished 
as  hand  or  power  machine,  with  or  with¬ 
out  portable  truck.  U nmounted  or  port¬ 
able  machine  with  light  engine  power. 

See  the  Handy  and  get  prices  at 

Jour  John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write 
ohn  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  litera¬ 
ture  fully  describing  this  machine. 
Ask  for  booklet  HM-6  37. 


Barb  Wire  Cuts 


We  want  you  to  know  from  actual  experience 
how  dependable  CoronaWool  Fat  healing  com¬ 
pound  is  for  quickly  healing  barb  wire  cuts, 

galled  shoulders,  bruises,  boils,  cracked  hoofs,  grease 
heel,  mud  fever,  hard  and  contracted  feet  and  every 
kind  of  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Does  not  blister 
or  smart.  A  real  "friend-in-need” 
remedy  for  household  and  farrn^ 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corona 
Sample  only  10c.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio  (3) 


DANA’S 
STOCK 

T  A  r>  Tj'  T  C  To  Identify  all  live  stock. 
JL/X1.JL>  JLL/A^O  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DAN  A  CO. ,74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Hog,  Poultry  &  Field  Fence 
at  America’s  Lowest  Prices 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
saving.  A  timely  purchase  from  one  of 
America’s  leading  fencing  factories  brought  us 
a  large  quantity  at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  markets.  All  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from. 

Buy  Liberally  NOW ! 

No.  HC-104.  This  bargain  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  now  ready 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  ins.  high  made  with  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires —  12J4  line  and  vertical 
stay  wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  or  26 
ins.  high.  Special  sale  price,  O’irf 

per  rod . 

Ask  for  complete  illustrated  bargain 
fencing  list  No.  HC-OOO 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

No.  HC-108.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts  20<£ 
four  ft.  long,  each - • — -  v  < 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

No.  HC-112.  New  Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  penny.  Special  Cl  QC 
price  of  100  pound  keg . . 

Dept.  HC-37 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

3$th  and  Iron  St*.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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DOGS 

POLICE  PUPPIES  Regis¬ 

tered  stock,  Femaie,  $S20;  male.  S!J5.  One  grown 
female,  dark  wolf  gray,  8S35.  One  male,  2  years 
old,  a  beauty,  SS150.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Shipment  at  once.  A.  GOTTMANN,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

SACRIFICE  SAXjB 

One  male  German  Police  Pup,  $50.  Three  females,  $85 
each.  Whelped  June  29,  1921.  Pedigreed.  Real  Bargain. 

Glengae  Colife  Kennels  Boonton,  N.  J. 

f'OI  I  ICC  JOHN  D.  SMITH 

^  w  l-L-li-O  Walton  New  York 

Will  Sell  to  Good  Farm  Home  wh’itelfMaiePwhuK<,pu" 

even  sable  cheeks,  8M  mos.  old,  for  $25.  A  fine  pal. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  GAY  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

UUhlle  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $t 5  up. 

H  Chetols  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

FEMALE  RED  BONE  HOUND 

and  five  4-mos.-old  imps.  Cheap, 

HENRY  BREWSTER  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

r«Anin»nA  (Savage)  for  watching,  but  for  ail 
lllfial  Hafir;  means,  not  for  playing,  for  sale. 

u  M.  Jensen,  R.  F. 0  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

For  DaIIao  Dune  Imported  stock.  Silver  gray.  925-985. 

Sale  milCerUpi  v*.  Jsnds  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Wanted— Great  Dane  l.  Atsthn»rty, u.  v 

Herman  Shepherd,  Proven  sire,  $75;  Brood  Matron,  $60; 
”  Mala  Pup,  $35.  Thomson's  Kennels,  Wells,  Vermont 

)  SWINE  | 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bred  sows— Fall  gilts— Service  boars.  Weaned  pigs 
about  May  1st,  Richard  E.  Waig,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  For  Sale 

Boars  ready  for  service  and  Bred  gilts.  Good  hogs  at 
farmers  prices.  Karl  J.  Halllday,  North  Springfield,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  a  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

■  ■  Dr^l^C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
JLrUnvl/O  jug.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Service  Boar If  yo0u, “00d 

ROCK  WATER  FARM  R.  3  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

DUROCS-Gilfs  Exceinte  8"eeding- 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  16  Bradford(  N.Y. 

Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITE  Sows 

Registered  or  fine  stock.  Four  to  eight  months  old. 
State  prices  and  what  you  can  deliver  in  April. 
May,  June  and  July, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Baker  Hemlock  Creek,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

100  CHESTER  WHITE.  Berkshire.  O.  I  C.  and  DUROC  PIGS 

6  wks.  old,  S5.50;  8  wks,  #6.  Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  pigs,  87, 50  each.  Pigs  are  taught  to  eat. 
This  adv.  appears  every  other  week. 

OAKS  HAIRY  FARM  Wyaluging,  Pa. 

Poland-China  Pigs  For  Sale  twypePSmgnew^! 

for  prices.  G.  8.  HALL  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Seglstcred  O.  I.  O.  and  Obet  te  rWhlte  pipe 
n  Eugene  R.  Roger*  W.yvllle,  N.  Y.  riVjO 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

Registered  Holstein  Bufls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual, 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  accredi  ted 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  #50  and  up,  write  us  and  we  will 
keep  you  infoxmed  of  what  we  have. 

Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Practically  Pure  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calves,  $20 

*  each,  crated.  EI>6EW001>  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Wanted- White  Baby  RABBITS 

Any  amount.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  THE  NATURE  FRIEND  2021  Boston  Rd..  NewJYork.N.Y. 

IVE i  1  It  ing  8b.ortlaoms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,006  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Waeblngtonvtlle,  S.  V. 

Brookvale  Farm 

HEREFORDS 

f?  We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old, and  one  yea  r- 
r  ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
J*  bull  calves,  Sired  by  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639, the 
J  Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited. 

I*  Z.M,  Crane  BROOKVALE  FARM  S.  R.  Mormon 
Jr  Owner  Windsor,  Mass.  Sup[. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrghires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  8S50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  ATI  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkilt,  N.V.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

For  Sale-One  Thorough  Bred  Jersey  Cow 

22  mos.  old,  due  to  freshen  in  Aug.  Price,  $100.  One 
thorough  bred  Jersey  Bui),  11  mos.  old.  $75.  One 
thorough  bred  Guernsey  Heifer,  17  m-.s,  old  $75. 
Frank  H.  Addyman  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  16,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  High-bridge,  Flemington  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizalbeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.55% 

No.  3  white  oats . 54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . *1.31% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.26% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $30.90 

Hard  W.  bran  . . .  32.40 

■Standard  middlings  . .  31.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  45.40 

White  hominy  .  43.40 

Gluten  feed  .  40.30 

Ground  oats  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  42.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  46.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  44.15 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
gives  the  following  report : 

Market  draggy.  Beef  steers  compared 
with  week  ago  steady,  slightly  weaker 
tendency  on  in'between  grades,  quality 
mostly  medium ;  top,  $10.25 ;  average 
weight  1,350-1,400  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales  $8 
to  $9.  Fat  heifers,  slow,  steady ;  bulls 
and  cows  tending  lower;  calves,  steady  to 
weak,  compared  with  last  week  $1  lower. 
Ilogs  holding  about  steady ;  receipts 
I  mostly  local  feds;  top,  $14.50;  bulk, 
$13.75  to  $14.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  14, 
1925:  Cattle,  37  ears;  29  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  two  Tennessee,  two  Virginia, 
one  Chicago,  one  St.  Paul,  one  West 
Virginia,  one  Indiana;  containing  826 
bead,  670  head  driven  in,  total  cattle 
1,496  head,  158  calves,  422  hogs,  21 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers — Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to  $10.25; 
fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium.  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Heifers.— Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.25  to  $5.25;  common 
to  medium,  $3.25  to  84.25;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to  $15 ; 
medium,  $11  to  $13.50 ;  common,  $4  to 
$11. 

Hogs.  —  Heavyweights,  200-250  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.50;  mediumweights,  150-200 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14 ;  lightweight,  100- 
150  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $12.50;  rough  stock, 
$6.75  to  $9.50. 


How  I  Raise  a  Calf 

I  want  to  tell  R.  N.-Y.  readers  the 
best  way  I  know  to  raise  a  calf.  Now 
that  milk  is  so  expensive  we  all  dislike 
to  raise  one  altogether  on  new  milk,  and 
I  have^ tried  all  sorts  of  substitutes  in  the 
past  25  years.  Three  years  ago  I  learned 
to  use  oilmeal  porridge,  and  have  raised 
10  fine  heifers  with  it.  A  bag  of  it  will 
feed  a  calf  three  months  or  more,  and 
grow  it  successfully.  Feed  whole  milk 
for  the  first  week  or  more,  then  mix  in  a 
little  skim-milk  (I  make  butter  from  a 
Jersey,  so  have  always  a  little  skim-milk) 
and  at  two  weeks  put  in  a  pint  of  por¬ 
ridge  made  12  hours  before  by  stirring  a 
spoonful  of  oilmeal  into  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Increase  amount  till  at  six  or 
eight  weeks  a  small  handful  of  oilmeal  is 
stirred  into  two  quarts  of  water.  At  that 
age  the  calf  should  also  be  eating  a  pint 
or  more  a  day  of  any  good  mixed  feed, 
dry,  and  a  handful  of  good  hay  after  each 
feeding.  It  is  always  better  to  feed  a 
young  calf  three  times  a  day — smaller 
feedings  and  oftener  cause  no  indigestion 
•and  consequent  “scours.”  I  never  found 
any  cases  of  scours  with  calves  fed  in 
this  way.  I  learned  years  ago  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  it.  Boil  six  corn- 
robs,  simmer  water  down  to  teacupful  and 
feed  in  three  doses  of  whole  milk.  Or 
an  egg  broken  into  a  cup  of  vinegar  will 
cure  diarrhoea  in  stock  or  humans  (for 
people  y2  cup  vinegar). 

New  York.  mbs.  o.  h.  downs. 


She:  “Can  you  tell  me  why  a  black 
cow  gives  white  milk  that  makes  yellow 
butter?”  He:  “For  the  same  reason 
that  blackberries  are  red  when  they  are 
green. — Pitt  Panther. 


Uniform  for 
Five  Years 

says  WalterC.Reedy 
Sinking  Spring. Pa. 


Walter  C.  Reedy  has  fed  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand) 
Dairy  Ration  continuously  for  five  years.  Like 
hundreds  of  other  dairymen  he  has  found  it 
the  best  of  all  rations  as  a  milk  producer  and 
conditioner.  A  feed  which  has  always  been 
uniform — always  the  same  wholesome,  clean, 
palatable  ration  in  which  there  is  1,580  lbs. 
of  digestable  milk  producing,  health-building 
nutrients. 

Test  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand )  Dairy  Ration  accord' 
ing  to  our  instructions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
— or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


i00  LBS.  net 

BULL  BRahd 


-  Da-19I.Ratjon 

(  fat  Pwotc,n  24% 

Mr«  e*fn  CR#K!'«°  MAlT 

COe  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.  M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


BULL  BRAND 

Bh3 


DAIRY 

RATION 


200  Registered  Holsteins 

The  Western  Wisconsin  Holstein 
Breeders*  Sales  Association’s 

FIRST  ANNUAL  SPRING  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
WEST  SALEM,  WIS.  ....  APRIL  8-9 

It,  was  generally  conceded  by  those  wlio  attended  this  Association’s  fall  sale  that 
they  had  assembled  the  finest  array  of  Holstein  cattle  ever  offered  at  public 
auction.  The  Association  claims  to  have  even  a  finer  string  for  tins  sale  than 
they  had  last  fall.  Only  those  who  attended  last  fall’s  sale  can  appreciate  how 
good  the  cattle  must  be  to  be  worthy  of  this  claim. 

Watch  for  following  announcements.  Write  0.  G.  CLARK,  Sale  Manager,  West  Salem,  Wis. 
or  A.  L.  HYZER,  West  Salem,  Wis.,  Assistant  Sale  Manager,  tor  farther  information 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


1 

HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Several  head  of  young  cows  and  heifers  offered  for 
sale.  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Engenore,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  {Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  DAIRY  FARMS.  ?!  S.  HA  It..  Phila..  F. 

Guernsey  Heifers 

Registered.  [Fine  pedigrees.  ‘Tuberculin  tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale-Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  tested.  Reason¬ 
able  price.  A.  R.  dam.  Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  V. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLL  WOOD  FARM.  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Pair  of  Registered  Percheron  Mares 

Five  years  old  this  Spring.  Color,  dappled  grey. 
They  are  fine  individuals,  sound,  and  weigh  about 
3,100  in  working  condition.  Are  broken  to  all  har¬ 
ness.  Price,  8700.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Angora  Buck  and  3  Does 

$25  for  all.  AEGORTER,  R.  I,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


For 

Sale 


GOATS0ne  Toggenburg  Doe 

buck  and  mother  a  very  heavy  milker. 
Price,  #40.  It.  8.  GRIGGS  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Spring  Milkers  tin  PUBLIC 

Jrll 


lUCTION 


At  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

40  Tuberculin  Tested,  60-day-guaranteed 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
At  Cross  Roads  Farm  on  Lucas  Turnpike 

Two  and  one-half  miles  West  of  Kingston 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1925  J^uuSl 

Cows  fresh  or  soon  due  comprise  the.  larger  part  of  the 
milking  herd,  not  less  than  sixteen  being  lately  fresh 
or  due  this  spring. 

Eight  3-yr-old  heifers  and  Ten  yearlings  and  2-yr-olds 
are  in  the  sale. 

Four  Familit  • Groups  make  up  the  most  of  the  herd  — 
daughters  of  sires  bred  in  Dutchland,  Pontiac  Korn- 
(lyke,  King  Hegis  and  King  of  the  Pontiacs  lines.  The 
dams  of  three  of  these  sires  have  records,  all  as  3-yr- 
olds,  of  23  to  nearly  29  lbs.  butter  in  7davs.  Five  grand¬ 
daughter »  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  are  in  the  Herd. 

In  Producing  Ability  and  Individual  Quality  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  females  making  up  this  sale  will  please 
the  careful  buyer  who  is  looking  for  something  a 
little  better  than  the  average. 

John  G.  Van  Etten 

Auctioneer  Owner  Sate  Director 

AV.  G.  Crandall  61-63  John  St.  E.  M.  Hastings 
Homer,  N.Y.  Kingston,  N.Y.  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Dorset  Rams  and  Ewes  SA^0dv; 


on 

^  w  —  - - -  approval. 

HERBERT  C.  HILL  Knowlesville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  R|«l^yped  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Bend  me  your  In¬ 
quiries.  II.  A.  CURTIS  -  .! ufiionto wit,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  BULL  Calves 

from  Register  of  Merit  stock.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  Price,  »50.  PUTNAM  FARM,  Forestville,  N  Y 

For  Sale-Severa/FiVie  Heifer  Calves 

and  one  bull  calf  from  registered  herd  under  State 
and  Federal  supervision,  priced  from  $50  to  @100 

Cornish  Farm  It,  V,  i>.  2  11  hlppany,  N.  .1. 


a  head, 

- - 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  M.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ™k| 

in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly'.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonizalion  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry., 

906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 


<a. 

este 

cuTi 


Prices  slashed — and 

freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous 

Peerless  quality.  Get  ^  _ 

the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  acent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates  Roofing  gr  Paints.  Waiter 
our  prices. Write  forl04-page  FREE  CATALOG. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  8601  Cleveland,  Oh.o 


r^nnmSSl 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cvpress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


itCost  to  feed 

V 


‘1"‘s  <cow  *1  year  P 


It  costs  just  what  you  pay  for  tons  of  feed,  because  that’s  all  the 
average  cow  eats  in  a  year.  Realizing  this,  can  you  afford  to  feed  any 
but  the  best  dairy  ration  to  your  cows,  especially  when  you  know  that 
good  feed  will  return  in  profits  many  times  its  slight  additional  cost  as 
compared  with  inferior  feed?  Quality  and  uniformity  make  Larro  both 
highly  productive  and  truly  economical.  Manufactured  from  a  tested, 
proven  formula  that  never  changes,  every  sack  of  Larro  is  the  same — 
no  matter  when  or  where  you  buy  it. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


1657] 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C,  Minkler 


Feeding  Bean  Meal 

Will  you  tell  me  the  feeding  value  as 
grain  for  bean  meal?  I  can  buy  it  for 
$12  a  ton  from  a  seed  house.  It  is  the  j 
pickings  of  slightly  discolored  beans. 

New  York.  J.  M. 

The  refuse  bean  meal  that  is  available 
at  seed  houses  has  a  fairly  satisfactory 
analysis,  but  it  is  ill-suited  for  feeding 
purposes.  It  can  be  used  after  being 
cooked  for  swine  or  poultry  feeding,  but 
in  its  dry,  mealy,  heavy  form  it  is  un¬ 
palatable  and  hence  not  readily  eaten  Dy  j 
dairy  cows  or  horses.  It  is  one  of  those 
products  whose  value  cannot  be  based 
upon  chemical  analysis. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  of  buy¬ 
ing  what  I  thought  a  real  bargain  in  the 
way  of  10  tons  of  so-called  “horse  bean  [ 
meal.”  It  carried  an  analysis  of  about  20  | 
per  cent  of  protein  and  showed  a  reading 
of  carbohydrates  that  looked  attractive. 
We  mixed  it  with  all  sorts  of  products, 
cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings  ordinarily 
used  for  swine  feeding,  but  the  pigs  would 
only  eat  enough  of  this  product  to  stave 
off  starvation.  They  would  not  gain  in 
flesh,  they  didn’t  grow,  and  as  a  last  step 
we  distributed  this  bean  meal  as  a  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer. 

Even  at  $12  a  ton  you  would  find  this 
coarse  bean  meal  an  expensive  product 
and  one  ill-suited  for  purposes  that  you 
propose.  If  used  at  all,  it  must  not  con¬ 
stitute  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
ration  and  must  'be  salted  and  cooked  if 
intended  for  swine  feeding. 


Trouble  with  Cow 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  cow  and  the  remedy?  About  a 
month  ago  her  milk  'became  thick  and  j 
stringy  and  at  times  is  bitter,  this  condi-  ; 
tion  only  seems  to  be  in  one  quarter  but  j 
now  is  'beginning  to  be  present  in  another,  j 
From  what  I  have  read  I  think  it  must 
be  similar  to  garget.  I  have  been  apply-  j 
ing  hot  water  to  it  and  after  drying  rub-  j 
bing  with  lard,  but  while  it  does  not  get 
much  worse,  it  does  not  get  much  better. 

New  Jersey.  H.  g.  o. 

It  is  evident  that  your  cow  is  suffering  j 
from  garget.  This  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  udder  caused  either  by  infection 
or  is  the  result  of  injudicious  feeding.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  present  situation, 
reduce  the  grain  ration  of  your  cow  by 
half,  feed  her  largely  laxative  feed  such 
as  mangel  beets,  bran  mashes,  or  moist¬ 
ened  'beet  pulp.  Let  her  have  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  that  she  will  consume,  but  do 
not  expect  her  to  yield  the  usual  amount 
of  miilk  during  the  process  of  treatment. 
Hot  fomentations  will  assist  in  reducing 
this  inflammation,  and  some  astringent 
should  be  applied  to  the  udder ;  lard  and 
turpentine  can  be  used  for  such  purposes 
with  good  results. 

The  milk  from  the  affected  quarters,  of 
course,  should  not  be  used.  It  should  be 
milked  into  a  separate  vehicle  and  can 
be  used  for  swine  or  poultry  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  this  condition,  make  sure  that  the  cow 
is  not  fed  excessively  on  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates,  especially  cottonseed  meal  or 
gluten  meal.  These  proteins  are  perfect¬ 
ly  safe  ingredients  as  rations  for  dairy 
cows  provided  they  are  combined  with 
bulky  feeds  that  contribute  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter,  as  well  as  starch  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

If  the  cow  is  near  the  end  of  her  lac¬ 
tation  period,  then  it  would  be  well  to 
let  her  go  dry  and  this  condition  will 
cure  itself.  Oftentimes,  cows  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  end  of  their  lactation  period 
give  ropy  or  stringy  milk,  which  is  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  dry  them  off  and  enable  them  to 
prepare  for  parturition  and  a  new  lacta¬ 
tion  period  that  is  close  at  hand.  Per¬ 
sistent  milkers  must  be  fed  very  carefully 
at  the  end  of  their  lactation  period  and 
given  four  or  six  weeks’  rest  period  if 
the  best  quality  of  milk  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  udder  is  to  prevail. 

F.  C.  M. 


The  salesman  approached  the  general 
agent,  saying:  “Well,  boss,  there’s  one 
thing  certain,  there’s  a  lot  of  women  who 
will  have  to  pay  a  big  premium  for  fire 
insurance!”  “Why,  how  come?”  “Shingled 
roofs.” — Everybody’s. 


PUT  your  horses  in  shape 
for  spring.  Don’t  let  them 
start  the  season  with  minor 
ailments  that  might  put  them 
out  of  commission.  Get  them 

fit — and  keep  them  fit — with  Gom* 
bault’s  Caustio  Balsam.  Known 
everywhere  for  41  years  as  the 
reliable  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped 
Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds, 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  the  hair.  Far 
more  effective  than  firing.  Keep  it 
handy  —  always.  Get  your  bottle 
to-day  —  $1.50  at  all  druggists,  or 
direct  from  us  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


This  FREE  BOOK 


has  helped 
to  restore 
thousands 
of  horses  to 
usefulness 
and 

soundness 


96  pages  of  solid  information  and  help— how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind  of 
lameness.  The  methods  outlined  in  this  FREE 
book  have  helped  over  405,000  satisfied  users. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

cures  when  everything  else  fails  the  most  stub¬ 
born  cases  of  SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low), 
Thoropin,  or— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  disease,  while  horse  works.  Has  held  the 
confidence  of  farmers  and  breeders  for  31  years. 
Sold  with  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee — 
you  take  no  risk.  Write  today  for  sample  of 
Guarantee,  free  Book  and  veterinary  advice  you 
can  depend  upon— no  cost  or  obligation— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y» 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


ABSORBINe 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
[Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
usei  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  horse. 
82. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR. .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEWTON 'S 


yt’or  Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


EimiidilH  wEis 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Flectric  Wheel  Co.  Q4Tifm“ 


•Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Top  Prices  for  Breeding 
Animals 

!•  What  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  bull,  either  beef  or  dairy  stock?  2. 
What  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  purebred  hog?  F.  G. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  dairy 
bull  was  $10f>.q00  for  Carnation  King 
Sylvia.  This  price  was  paid  to  Avondale 
b  arm,  Broekville,  Ontario,  by  Carnation 
Stock  Farms. 

•Tll^higliest  Price  ever  paid  for  a  hog 
was  $31,000.  The  name  of  this  animal 
was  J ackson’s  Orion  King  sold  by  Ira 
Jackson,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio,  to  H.  L. 
White,  Columbus,  Miss. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  March  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
•or  alphabeical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  kev: 
b — Word  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 
n  Correct  answer  to  last  nature  nuzzle, 
o — An  original  poem. 

P — A  photographic  picture. 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x  Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  "riddle. 

Connecticut:  Gertrude  Stephenson  (10,  x,  z), 
Clarence  Buck  (6,  d),  Lillian  Whittaker  (34 
v,  x),  Edna  Garliek  (13,  d,  x),  M.  Parker  (11 
">  x),  Helen  Upson  (12,  d),  Janice  Kenney  (8, 
d),  Cecelia  Innis  (8),  Evelyn  Smith  (12,  d), 
Alice  Lewis  (11.  b,  d),  May  Korner  (12,  d,  v), 
Albert  Kirk  (16.  s),  Norman  Halloelt  (17,  d) 
Olive  Gaveth  (12,  s),  Clara  Sedgwick  (10). 

Delaware:  Beulah  Hostedler  (17,  b),  Hilda 
Littleton  (12,  o),  Jay  Watson  (11,  d). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  d,  s) 

Maine:  Ella  Merrill. 

Maryland:  Cleveland  Pilchard  (x),  Mildred 

Itneyer  (12,  x),  Agnes  Bovey  (16,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Ruth  Eaton  (10,  d,  n),  Cvrus 
Cunnmgham  (13),  Laura  Jewett  (e),  Harriet 
Milligan  (9,  d),  Caroline  Powell  (d,  z),  Lizzie 
Damon  (12,  z),  Marion*  Mqrse  (12,  v),  Elmer 
Gillfether  (m,  n),  Mildred  Gillfether  (d,  m  n) 
Ralph  Spring  (30.  v  z),  Mary  Isham  (13,  d,  n)’ 
Beatrice  Isham  (d,  m,  n,  x),  Wesley  Isham  (12, 

'•  m,  n,  x,  z),  Rose  Guarmeri  (16,  d).  Jane 
Rotzel  (11,  b,  d,  x,  z),  Fred  Lord  (10,  d), 
orothy  Lanphear  (11,  d),  Miriam  Tliden  (14,  x) 
Michigan:  Thomas  Clement  (p),  Lillian  Kent 
lo,  b,  o,  s). 

New  Hampshire:  Stanley  French  (16.  s),  Earl 
''nderson  (18,  d,  s),  Rachel  Caughey  (12,  d.  n 
')>  Pauline  Stevens  (10,  n),  Frieda  Haynes  (d 
>,  Carrie  Bontwell  (18,  d,  n,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Amy  Rhinesmith  (12.  d),  Robert 
Rliimesmith  (C,  d),  Dorothy  Bozarth  (15,  d), 
label  Allatt  (18.  d,  n,  x),  Minnie  Smith  (11, 
•id,  Israel  Oberfirst  ('/■)'.  Mabel  Jaggard  (s), 
Ralph  Campbell  (14,  s),  Clarence  Campbell  (11 
;)•  Dorothy  Schilke  (10,  x),  Endora  Vroom  (8),’ 
Harriet  Clark  (11.  x),  Verna  Warner  (15,  x), 
(ennie  Penlak  (9),  Louisa  Skoog  (12,  d,  x.  z), 
B'luise  Gross  (11,  d,  r,  s),  William  Roe  (7). 
Ruthanna  Husted  (10.  p).  Clara  Szombat  (lo, 
s),  Hazel  Bullman  (12,  d),  Mildred  Bullman 
?4,  d). 

New  York:  DoroUiy  Greiner  (13),  Madge 
xewitt  (17),  Mabel  Orrs  (11,  d.  z),  Arthur 
Rniith  (6,  d),  Edna  Winter  (d,  x),  Florence 
ollins  (s),  Gertrude  Roessing,  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Whorter  (10,  s),  Ellen  Dooliitle  (12,  d),  Ellen 
Weeks  (11,  d,  k,  n),  Mary  George  (x).  Ruth 
l’ruesdale  (11,  x),  Nina  Truesdale  (9,  m  x) 

4va  Jacox  (12,  x.  z),  Florence  Gibbs  (13.  x,  z). 
'iyde  Swezey  (10),  Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d,  y), 
thillip  Bailey  ill),  Ruth  Miller  (14.  n,  x), 
Edwin  Murawski  (8),  Florence  Murawski  (11.  d) 
•lary  Lonks  (13),  Eino  Lonks  (7,  d),  Bertha 
Conks  (9,  d),  Bessie  Katz  (10,  d,  x),  Teresa 
Kaffaele  (13,  m),  Laura  White  (10,  d),  Janet 
Rose  (12,  b,  x),  Evelyn  Underwood  (14,  d), 
Evelyn  Winter  (12,  d,  x).  Joy  Johnson  (d,  z), 
Uayds  Feldberg  14.  x.  z).  Teresa  Brisky  (12, 

*>  r)<  Earl  Hadden  (13.  d.  m,  s),  Shirley 

'Vaters  (14.  s)  Ruth  Sanders  (10.  p),  Crystal 

Rartoo  (10),  Carolyn  Dates  (11),  Wilbelmina 
iasmussen  (16,  d,  u.  r,  x),  Mae  Carrol!  (7,  d). 
Rcatnoe  Angeil  ,14.  d.  u,  x,  z),  Robert  Hawks 
2.  o,  x),,  Zigmont  Losiewicz  (13,  d,  x), 

uarlotte  Booth  (16  1.  a.  x),  Beatrice  Booth 

d),  -John  Welke  (8),  Margaret  Irish  (12. 

’■  Trace  Sommer  (9,  1).  Helen  Somme1  <12,  I 
•f  John  Gruete1  (12,  d,  n),  Ethel  Dike  (12,  I 
"•  Isabel  Edgerton  (14,  d,  v).  Thelma  ‘ 

'  ‘“ffenhagen  (12,  d,  m.  n),  Harry  Stevens  <zt, 

■  Uh  Stevens  (11,  m,  x),  Earl  Stevens  <13.  L 
»  Margaret  Gippert  (lo,  d.  g,  m,  x  z), 

'(argaret  Gorham  (10,  b.  d,  na.  v,  x).  Ethel 
•  irt  (12,  d),  Gertrude  Holbrook.  Tomie  Fjsd 
d),  Margaret  Schlaugies  (12.  d.  x).  Mary 
vlvers  (11,  d),  Blanche  Hotert  (13,  x)  Gladys 
ampbell  (14,  x),  Isabel  Degenliardc  (9).  Na- 
••lie  Curtis  (10,  d).  Catherine  Curtis  (12  d) 
oe  Thew  (16,  d).  Annella  Smith  (9,  d),  .John 
‘  lerney  (d),  Dorothy  Minner  (8),  Martha  Hinck. 

7..  HI  d)  Flossie  Kane  (13,  d,  x),  Helen 
l-.c:  id,  d),  Florence  Hinckley  (9).  Agnes  Eri 
<32,  o),  Ethel  Fadden  (17,  d).  Olive  Rike>  (15, 

•,  Russell  Hale  (15.  s>,  Gertrude  Gluts  (10,  d) 
‘dith  Fosgate  (12,  p),  Laura  Defayette  dl.  d’ 

"•  Ifah  Defayette  (14,  d,  n.  x.  z).  Doris  Tves 
•d).  Violet  Dubray  (12,  d,  n,  v,  x.  ■?),  Henrv 
t'emle  (d,  n),  Virgie  Hinman  (9,  d),  Amiris 
•ooatrie  (10  d),  Mildred  Gallan  (7,  d),  Louise 
•eaerhold  (14,  b,  d),  Dwight  Coleman  (13,  d), 

<» lien  Oakes  (14,  s),  Caroline  Hahn  (dr  z), 
osephme  Pierce  (7.  d),  Frances  Booth  (13.  v). 

M5l'thaT  ThomPsorl  dl.  m.  o),  Arlene 
-F1!’  ud).’  Irene  Schwirget  (11,  s),  Mar 
i  ierite  Sehwirger  (6,  d),  Robert  Cowler  (13, 

r>  ‘r‘a  KlIirl?  (!?’  d ) <  Roxie  Voxtheimer 
-.  x),  Laura  lurpein  Is),  Genevieve  Barski 
l,  o,  x,  z),  Clarissa  Case  (g). 

.ennslyvania:  Edna  Spencer  (9,  d).  4nna 

-vainer  (x,  a)  Martha  Horst  (15,  g  m, 

<  z),  Elizabeth  Brown  (s,  z),  Warren  Weile 

DC  s)  Esther  Herr  (is!  d),  ’iva  "laTkev  05. 

’  °V  Mmam  Kacihei  (d,  r,  x),  Cart  Gliek  (12. 

3  a),  Aaron  Ebling  (14  d,  W,  a),  Harry  Gill 

A.  Margaret  Farabaugh  (v,  ri.  Minnie  Fox 
I-  ?aroI(3  Stephens  (13),  Evan  Beers  .12, 

.>  Cla'vHeei;s  (1°,  d  n),  Madlyn  Beers  (13,  w), 

•  nth  Kline  (11,  s),  Howard  Cogswell  <10.  d).  J 
--nabe1  Graver  (12.  m),  Anna  Snyder  (8). 

Rhone  Island:  Eleanor  House  (10.  m.  ».  t) 
Sisson  (10),  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (11.  o’ 

«\.  ''  Wbitakei  t7.  d).  Uaffieila  Riceio 

Cora  Hill  (d,  r). 

•>  -nontJ  Elmuse  Smith  OO.  xi,  Leighton 
*>..w»warc  <14,  d). 

Vest  Virginia;  Rutb  Taylor  (17). 

»>oW',dT>nSi"'  Frances  EUisciJ  (10)  Marie  fcpray 


We  Want  YOU  to  I 
the  World’s  Easies 
Running  Ball-Bear 
Cream  Separator 

The  local  McCormick- Decring  dealer  will  set 
up  the  machine  on  your  farm  and  show  you 
how  to  use  it.  It  will  be  adjusted  perfectly,  and 
it  it  doesn  t  do  better  work  and  run  easier  than 
any  cream  separator  you  ever  owned,  you  will 
be  under  no  obligation  to  the  dealer  to  keep  it. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed 
by  the  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Dairy  Farm  Equipment 

have  a  McCormick- Deering 
BALL-BEARING  Primrose  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor.  Y ou  needn’t  let  lack  of  ready  cash  stand 
between  you  and  this  easy-running,  close-skim- 
mmg  machine.  The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
offers  you  12  full  months  to  pay  for  any  size 
you  pick  out. 

Tow  Don't  Have  to  Pay  Much! 

Talk  to  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  Ask 
him  to  demonstrate.  After  you  have  used  your 
machine  a  while,  you’ll  agree  that  the  World’s 
Easiest -Running  BALL-BEARING  Cream 
Separator  is  the.also  easiest  to  pay  for.  Now 
is  the  time  to  let  it  start  working  for  you. 
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12  Full 
Months 
to  Pay! 


International  Harvester  Company  Mail  This 

606 So.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated*  Chicago,  Ill.  COUpOtl 


o' 

✓  . bVftP'  <*• 
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BUY  direct  trom  the  tactory  and  get  a  fully 
guaranteed  Barn  Faint  tor  only  $1,25 
a  gallon.  Made  trom  tresh,  clean  stock 
ground  into  pure  linseed  oil.  Every  step 
supervised  by  paint  specialists  famous  tor 
the  quality  of  their  product.  For  20  years, 
we  have  been  making  paint  for  ships  which 
weather  the  severest  gales.  The  same  skill 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  Old  Ironsides 
Barn  Paint.  'I 

bRLIGHT  PAID  to  any  station  within  300  miles 
on  orders  of  10  gallons  and  over.  Freight  allowance 
made  on  shipments  to  more  distant  ooints. 

Write  tor  tree  folder  of  Oatm  tacts , 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

372  Wavne  Street 


Jersev  City.  N,  J. 


Dollars 

in  your 
Pocket ! 

pays  to  own  a  Craine  Triple 
A'all  .  Silo.  Its  three-wall  con¬ 
struction  insures  exceptional 
strength  and  durability !  Once  up 
you  can  forget  it;  no  lugs  or 
hoops  to  tighten.  It  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good!  You 
tret  more  beef  and  more  milk 
for  less  feed  money 

You  can  rebuild  your 
old  stave  silo  into  a 
handsome,  strong,  dur- 
ableCraine.  Our  catalog 
xs  worth  dollars  to  you. 

Write  for  it  TODAY! 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110 
Norwich, 

N.  V. 


Get  the 
Facts  About 
This  Better 

SILO 


LJERh  is  the  silo  tor 
your  farm — at  a 
price  that  you  can  pay. 
It  is  easy  to  set  up  by 
your  own  labor.  Erecting 
bracket*  are  furnished  with 
it.  Storm-proof — fire-proof 
—  and  practically  freeze- 
nroot.  The 
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C  RAIN  E  twaLlle  SILOS 

the  silos  of  giant  strength 


*mm - rrmr 

metal 

has  many  new  feature*.  It  is  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  type,  but  you  can  add  capacity 
at  any  time  it  is  needed.  The  doors  are 
continuous,  and  they  are  all  the  same  size. 
I  he  chute  is  rigid,  extremely  well  built. 
Once  erected,  this  silo  requires  no  expense 
or  labor  for  upkeep. 

The  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo  will  produce  the 
best  possible  silage,  containing  the  fullest 
■j ,va  ue  and  keeP  indefinitely.  Copper- 
<Icd  Metal  has  been  used  in  silo  construction 
for  over  12  years,  and  there  is  nothing 
experimental  about  this. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  Special 
offer  to  club  buyers.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  THOMAS  &.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 
Established  1904 


j  W»m  vnu  write  advertiser,  mention  The  Rura,  New-Yorker  amt  VOu  U  Set  a  auick  ret>N  and  a 
r_  _  deal.  ’”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Market  News 


a 


nd  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  'by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

An  improvement  in  the  movement  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  received  in  car- 
lots  in  the  Philadelphia  market  could  be 
noticed  during  the  week.  This  applies 
particularly  to  southerfn  and  western 
commodities.  Texas  beets  sold  on  a  firm 
market  and  a  slightly  stronger  market 
was  reported  on  southern  carrots.  West¬ 
ern  cauliflower  was  in  demand  and  the 
limited  amount  of  California  asparagus 
ranged  from  $9  to  $13  a  dozen  bunches 
for  medium  to  large  sizes.  The  Georgia 
asparagus  season  is  a  little  late  this  year 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  quite 
recently  frost  damage  was  reported  m 
California  which  will  retard  shipments 
for  a  few  days.  New  cabbage,  which  has 
been  dull,  showed  a  small  improvement, 
but  it  continues  to  sell  at  comparatively 
low  prices,  considering  the  distance 
shipped,  Florida  %-bbl.  hampers,  Wake¬ 
field  type,  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.50.  'Spinach 
is  arriving  freely  from  Texas  and_  V  lr- 
ginia,  but  prices  are  low,  GO  to  Toe  a 
bushel  and  a  good  deal  of  Texas  spinach 
is  being  consigned  or  rolled  unsold. 

In  regards  to  our  more  staple  com¬ 
modities,  old  cabbage  was  not  wanted, 
or  at  least  it  sold  with  difficulty  at  low 
prices  Old  onions  held  fairly  steady, 
XT  S  No.  1,  York  State  yellow  selling 
around  $3  per  100  lb.  sack.  A  few  Ber¬ 
mudas  from  Mexico  were  reported  selling 
$2.75  per  standard  crate.  Potatoes  moved 
slowly.  While  supplies  have  been  only 
moderate  for  the  season,  60  to  SO  cars  on 
track,  there  was  very  little  activity  and 
fluctuations  were  small.  Maine  Green 
Mountain's  in  150-Tb.  sacJks  sold  for  about 
$2  and  fair  quality  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes  sold  for  $1.05  per  150  pounds. 

York  round  whites  were  quoted  $1.10  to 
SI  .25  bulk  per  cwt.,  and  nearby  s  in 
%  bu.  baskets  ranged  50  to  60c  a  basket. 
New  Florida  potatoes  worked  out  around 
$10  a  'barrel.  Nearby  apples  were  in 
rather  light  supply  and  New  Jersey  Stay- 
mans  sold  at  a  permium,  best  bringing 
as  high  as  $2  to  $2.25  per  %  bushel 
basket.  On  a  steady  apple  market  Ne-w 
York  A2%-in.  Greenings  averaged  about 
$7  a  barrel  and  2-in.  stock  $3.50  a  barrel. 
Virginia  Winesaps  sold  for  $b  to  $b.2o, 
and  Pennsylvania  2%-in.  and  up  Marks 
brought  $8  a  barrel. 

EGGS  ANI)  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  a  little  ir¬ 
regular.  but  recently  a  -good  demand  has 
caused  a  firm  market  generally  ;'1K‘  a 
little  improvement  in  prices.  1  here  has 
been  some  storing  of  eggs,  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  cases  being  reported  in  storage  in 
Philadelphia  about  the  middle  ©j  March. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  merch¬ 
ants  have  also  been  buying  for  storage 
purposes,  New  York  leading  with  about 
GO. 000  cases,  practically  all  of  which  have 
been  put  away  since  the  first  of  March. 
This  storage  undoubtedly  checked  the 
downward  trend  in  prices  earlier  in  the 
month.  Extra  firsts' have  advanced  in 
Philadelphia  to  32y2c  and  first  to  30c  a 
dozen,  a  gain  of  3  or  4c  over  the  low 
price  earlier  in  the  season.  Egg  receipts 
on  the  whole  are  a  little  heavier  than  a 
vear  ago  and  trade  papers  are  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  production  during  1925  will  be 
heavier  than  last  year. 

Offerings  of  live  fowl  were  more  than 
ample  for  trade  requirements  and  prices 
declined  about  5c  a  pound  during  the 
week  The  best  Plymouth  Rocks  aver¬ 
aged  about  27c  after  the  price  drop  and 
the  ordinary  run  of  fowl  sold  generally 
between  20  and  25c  a  pound.  Spring 
chickens,  3  lbs.  or  over,  held  steady  at 
33  to  35c  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and  most 
of  the  mixed  breeds  sold  for  30  to  3-C. 
Broilers,  1%  to  2-lb.  sizes  had  their  ups 
and  downs,”  but  50  to  60c  generally  cov¬ 
ered  the  prices  at  which  most  of  them 
were  selling,  Plymouth  Rocks  selling 

near  the  top  figure. 

On  the  dressed  poultry  market  there 
was  a  fair  demand  for  4  to  4%-lb.  fowls, 
but  heavier  ’Stock  was  a  little  wanted 
although  a  little  moved  at  30c  and  small 
stock  sold  as  low  as  20  to  24c  per  pound 
Most  of  the  chickens  appeared  rough  and 
shaggy  and  irregular  prices  were  the  re¬ 
sult.  Heavy  chickens  sold  up  to  •>•:«’ 
and  prices  graduated  downward  according 
to  quality  and  weight  with  3-1b.  chickens 
ranging  26  to  28c.  Broilers  commanded 
about  10c  a  pound  above  the  latter  figures. 

hay  and  straw 

Trading  on  the  hay  market  was  light. 
Offerings°were  ample  for  all  trade  needs 
and  prices  held  unchanged  all  the  week. 
No  2  Timothv  and  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed  selling  for  $19  a  ton.  Number  1 
straight  rye  sold  for  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton. 
wheat  straw  was  quoted  at  $15  to  $R>.oU 
and  oat  straw  a  dollar  lower.  Olheial 
reports  tell  us  that  there  are  large  stocks 
of  hay  held  on  the  farms.  A  good  deal 
of  the  surplus  was  pushed  onto  the  mar¬ 
kets,  forcing  down  prices,  but  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  still  has,  according  to  recent  esti¬ 
mates.  93  per  cent.  Michigan  <9  per 
cent  New  York  25  per  cent.  Indiana  1  1 
per  cent,  and  Illinois  60  per  cent  more 
hay  on  hand  than  a  year  ago.  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  have  a  little  less. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c  ;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  35c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk.— 'Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  lib.,  3c ;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ; 
bu.,  90c;  celery,  10c;  endives,  pk.,  30c; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  Boston,  head,  12c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.40;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb., 
6c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c;  pk.,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  pie¬ 
plant,  10c  ;  radishes,  8c  ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8c;  turnips,  lb.,  8c;  bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  Ib.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  4 %  lbs.»or  over,  lb..  38c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs., 
lb.,  38c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  l'b.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  l'b.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop- 
conn  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ; 
milch  goats,  each.  $15  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  forequar¬ 
ters.  lb.,  13  to  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,.  14 
to  17c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy, 
lb..  14c;  lambs,  l'b.,  28  to  30c:  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  18  to  21c;  mutton,  lb.,  14  to 
18c- ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ib..  25  to  26c ;  colored,  26  to  30c ; 
fowls,  White  Leghorns,  l'b.,  25  to  27c; 
colored,  lib.,  25  to  30c;  stags,  lb.,  17  to 
13c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  pigeons, 
each,  18  to  21c;  ducks,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
65c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb., 
18  to  20c. 

Butter,  country,  .crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs, 
35  to  38c. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Hubbardston,  $1.50  to  $2;  Kings.  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.50 ;  Wagners,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  45  to  50c ;  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c :  per  100  heads, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  white,  Danish,  ton,  $5  to  $6 ; 
carrots,  basket,  20  to  40c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  SO  to  90c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  Iceberg, 
crate,  $5  to  $6;  lettuce,  Boston,  hamper. 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  60  to  65c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu..  45_to 
50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
romaline,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  shallots,  doz. 
bunches,  75  to  SOc;  turnips,  purple  top, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt..  60  to  75c ;  5-llb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy  24-see.  case,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  23  to  25  c ; 
buckwheat,  fancy  frame,  17  to  20c ;  hic- 
korynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2._ 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrows,  $8.50;  red  _  kid¬ 
ney,  $8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7  ;_pea,  $5.50 ; 
medium,  $5.50;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  8e ;  No.  2,  7c;  bulls 
and  stags,  5c ;  sheep  skins,  each,  $1  to 
$3 ;  lambs,  $1  to  $3 ;  shearlings.  25  to 
75c;  calf,  No.  l,_20c;  No.  2,  12%  to 
19%c;  fleece,  lb.,  SOc. 

Mink.  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon.  $3  to  $6.50 ; 
muskrat,  Spring,  large,  $1.75 ;  Winter, 
large.  $1.60;  weasel.  SOc  to  $1.50. 

Wheat.  Winter,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  corn, 
bu..  $1.27  to  $1.29;  oats,  5S  to  59c;  rye, 
$1.30  to  $1.35. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton.  $21;  Al¬ 
falfa.  ton,  $21  to  $22 ;  mixed  hay,  $17 
to  819 ;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$23. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  veal,  l’b.,  14  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry.— Thicks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  geese. 


lb.,  25c;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  SOc ; 
chickens,  Ib.,  45  to  SOc  ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  turkeys,  Ib.,  60  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  30  to  40c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c.  ^  ■ 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu., 
$4 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  30  to  SOc ;  per 
100,  $2  to  $4;  cabbage,  curly,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.25  ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  60c  to  $1;  garlic,  lb.,  $1.25; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  7c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  60c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  60  to  80c ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  3  to  4c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  hic- 
korynuts,  bu.,  $3 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $16;  No.  2,  $14;  No. 

3,  $12. 

’  Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.80. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  quiet. 
Southern  stuff  comes  (in  freely  and  the 
product  comes  further  north  every  week. 
The  demand  is  not  heavy.  Strawberries 
are  high,  but  cranberries  are  weakening. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  48  to  54c ;  dairy,  28  to 
32c ;  storage,  43  to  45c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen¬ 
nery,  31  to  34c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  28  to  31c;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  44c ;  fowl,  30  to  32c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  28c ;  capons,  35  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  weak,  tur¬ 
keys,  32  to  29c;  fowls,  27  to  29c;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  27c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c ; 
ducks,  20  to  26c  ;  geese,  19  to  20c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
King,  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh, •  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin,  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  Florida,  bbl., 
$14  to  $15 ;  Bermuda,  $15  to  $16 ;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $3.15  to  $3.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady; 
California  varieties,  $5  to  $6.  Straw¬ 
berries,  firm ;  southern,  qt.,  40  to  75c. 
Cranberries,  season  closing;  50-lb.  box,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady  ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  and 
white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  $7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  weak  ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  iSpanish,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3. 

Vegetables,  isteady ;  asparagus,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $7.50  to  $9  ;  artichokes,  box, 
$4.50  to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamp¬ 
er,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40 
to  50c ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  Loui¬ 
siana,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2,50 
to  $5;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  65  to  75c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60 ;  peas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  peppers,  Flori¬ 
da,  hamper,  $6.75  to  $7.75  ;  pieplant,  5- 
lb.  carton,  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  Texas,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  squash,  cwt.,  $3  to  $4;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked  crate,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  yellow.  50 
to  75c ;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  good  demand  ;  sugar,  lb.,  28  to  30c  ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton,  $26 ;  middlings.  $27 ;  red-dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$39  ;  hominy,  $41.25  ;  gluten,  $37.70  :  oat 
feed,  $11.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4;  Ben  Davis,  $2 
to  $3 ;  Spy,  $2.50  to  $5  ;  Russet,  $3  to  $4. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  48  to  48%e; 
firsts,  44  to  47c ;  seconds,  40  to  43c. 

Cheese.  —  Held  extra,  25  to  26c; 
firsts,  23%  to  24c. 

Eggs. — .Hennery,  brown  extra,  37%_to 
38c;  white  and  mixed.  36%  to  37c; 
western,  extra  firsts,  35  to  35%e ;  west¬ 
ern,  seconds,  29  to  30c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbh,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  oranges,  box.  $4.50  to 
$7 ;  grapefruit,  ‘box,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hav  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26;  No.  2,  $23.50  to  $24.50; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $22  to 
$24 ;  swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye, 
$21  to  $22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes, — 'Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  29  to  31c ;  roost¬ 
ers.  16  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  32  to  33c ; 


roasters,  36  to  3Se ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
22c. 

Vegetables.  —  String  beans,  bu.,  $5  to 
$8 ;  cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce, 
box,  40c  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  box,  $1.25 
to  $3 ;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  squash, 
H  ’bbard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  6-till 
crate,  $2  to,  $4. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations* 

March  19.  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  'March  16,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A.  $2 ; 
Class  2B,  $2.15;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class 
3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75;  Class  3C, 
$1.55. 

’Sheffield  Farms  Assn. :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Assn. :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class 
2.  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 

. $0.49 

@$0.50 

Good  to  Choice  .  . 

. 43 

(a 

.48 

Lower  grades  . 

. 36 

@ 

.40 

New  Zealand  .  .  . 

. 47 

@ 

.47% 

Argentine  . 

. 44 

@ 

.45 

Packing  stock  .  . 

. 17 

@ 

.25 

@$0.27 


.25  % 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .  .$0.26 
Average  run . 25 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.39@$0.40 

Medium  to  good . 33@  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  bdst..  .34@  .36 

Gathered,  best . 32@  .33 

Common  to  good . 28@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.32 

Broilers . 45@  .50 

Roosters . 15  @  .16 

Turkeys . 40@  .45 

Ducks  . 26  @  .30 

Geese . 20@  .25 

Tame  Rabbits . 30@  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

.$0.43  @$0.45 

Common  to  good . 

.  .32  @ 

.40 

Chickens,  best 

.  .36(5 

.3  1 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .26  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.24 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

6  to  7  lbs.  . . 

.  ,47@ 

.51 

.  ,39@ 

.47 

Small  and  slips . 

.  .30@ 

.34 

Ducks  . 

.  .25@ 

.32 

Geese . 

.  .16@ 

.25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  -doz. . 

.  6.00@ 

7.25 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  5.00(5 

6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 

.  3.75(5 

4.75 

Culls  . 

.  1.00@ 

1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  prime . 12  @  .16 

Culls . 06@  .10 

Lambs,  head .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 17@  .24 

Heavy  . 06 @  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.00 

Bulls  .  4.50@  6.75 

Cows . 2.00@  4.75 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@15.0O 

Lower  grades .  7.00@12.00 

Sheep .  5.00 @10. 00 

Lambs  . 15.00@17.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $5.00@12.00 

Beets,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Broccoli,  bbl .  2.00@  5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .23 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton .  8.00@12.00 

New,  in  %-blbl.  basket  . .  .  ,75@  1.25 

Imported,  100  libs .  2.00@  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs. . 75@  1.00 

New,  bu .  1.00(5  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches..  5.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.00@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt .  7.00(510.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Escarol,  bbl .  2.00(5-  2.25 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bundles .  4.00@  7.50 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate .  2.75@  5.50 

Bu.  basket  .  1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  4.00@  9.00 

Mustard  Greens,  bbl .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  6.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 2.00@  4.00 

Peas,  bu .  3.00@  6.50 

Peppers,  bu .  3.75 @  6.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . ...  2.00(5  2.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1.00@  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.25@  3.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  5.00@  6.00 

String  beans,  bu.  .  1.50@  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@  7.00 

Turnip  tops,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.60@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  3.00@  4.00 


.$3. 25  @$3.65 
.  1.50@  1.85 
.  1.00@  1.15 
.  8.00@15.00 
.  3. 00  @10. 00 
.  1.00@  3.50 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Albemarle .  5.0O@  9.00 

Ben  Davis .  4.00@  6.00 

Greening  .  4.00@  9.00 

McIntosh  .  6.00@13.00 

Spy  .  4.00@  8.00 

Stayman  .  5.00@  6.50 

York  .  4.00@  7.00 

(Continued  on  page  565) 
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ENGINE  BOOK 


Here’s  the  engine 

book  you  need  to  really  know  en¬ 
gines.  Chuck  full  of  valuable  information 
on  power  for  the  farm  —  things  I’ve 
learned  during  a  half  century  of  work  on 
the  famous  WITTE  Engine.  Write  me 
for  it  today  —  I’ll  send  it  absolutely  free, 

postage  paid.  No 
obligation  at  all. 
Ed.  H.  Witte 


a  Few 
Dollars 


Down 

Puls  a  WITTE  on  Your  Place 

Think  of  it  —  America’s  best  engine  can  be  yours  for  only  a  few  dollars 
a  month.  Get  away  from  the  high-priced  help  —  get  away  from  the 
hard,  back-breaking  chores  —  here’s  the  rugged,  dependable  WITTE 
Throttling-Governor  Engine  ready  to  go  to  work.  Twenty-four  hours 
hard  work  every  day  if  you«want  it— only  a  few  pennies  for  fuel. 

Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas 

frPt  MoPP  PftWPP  The  WITTE  gives  perfect  service  on  any 

viut  1V1U1  u  1.  VrWWul  fuel —  always  use  the  cheapest  fuel  and  you’ll  get 
60%  surplus  power.  Plenty  of  power  for  the  big  jobs  and  a  saving  in  fuel  on  the 
light  work.  So  simple  that  a  woman  can  operate  it.  Trouble-proof,  too  — you  can 
work  the  WITTE  every  day  and  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Easily  moved  from  place 
to  place,  it  answers  every  power  need  on  your  place.  Over  fifty  improvements  — 
many  exclusive  devices  found  on  no  other  engine. 

Save  20%  to  50%  Test  Witte  90  Days 


No  salesmen  —  you  buy  direct  from  the 
largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  my  low  prices  save  you  nearly  half. 
Fully-equipped — ready  to  go  to  work  the 
minute  it  reaches  you.  REMEMBER — 
all  sizes  from  2  to  25  Horse-power.  Built 
and  Guaranteed  to  last  a  life-time. 


So  confident  am  I  that  this  engine  will 
make  you  more  money  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  you  can  buy  that  I  will  let  you 
use  a  WITTE  90  days  —  I  guarantee  the 
performance.  “If  its  not  right  I’ll 
make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
penny.” 


Wonderful  WIC0  MAGNETO  New  Device  Makes 


My  engines  are  equipped  with  the  celebrated  WICO 
Magneto,  the  best  high-tension  ignition  system 
known.  Far  superior  to  the  old-style  battery  engine 
— dependable  and  economical.  Only  one  moving 
part— can’t  get  out  of  order. 


Starting  Easy 


Starts  right  off 

_  _  in  the  coldest 

weather  —  my  new  device  makes  starting  easy  and 
quick.  Perfect  speed  regulation  and  improved 
motor-style  carburetor. 


Write  Me  TODAY- NOW 


Don't 
Buy  An 
Engine 
Until  You 
Get  This 


All  Sizes,  2  to  25  Horse  Power 


The  Famous  Thirty  Year 
WITTE  Crankshaft 
Guarantee 


Book  • 


WITTE  Crankshafts  are  Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  against  breaking,  bending,  warping, 
crystalization  and  wear  for  thirty  (30)  years, 
regardless  of  nature  of  work  done,  climate  or 
any  other  conditions.  Ed.  H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

I  know  of  no  other  engine  crankshaft  with 
such  a  guarantee.  WITTE  Crankshafts  are 
drop  forged  and  heat  treated  in  oil.  They  are 
ground  to  a  glass  finish  on  precision  lathes  to 
an  accuracy  of  one-thousanth  of  an  inch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engines  are  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  continuous  superior  performance? 


My  New  Illustrated  Book— FREE 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  OBLIGATION 

Write  me  today  for  my  new  book  —  fully  illustrated.  Shows  how  you  can  apply  power  to  your  place  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

__  make  more  money  every  year.  Most  interesting  engine  book  ever  ^  f  issjitapirc  Bnuding. 

Headquarters  for  written.  I’ll  show  you  letters  from  my  users— over  150,000  of  jXrJf  T  .  .  m  ur9h* 

Log,  Tree  and  Power  Saws  them  all  over  the  world— telling  just  how  the  WITTE  performs  please  send  me  your  new  Engine  Book 

Is.  D  n  under  any  and  all  hard  work.  CPjfr  and  full  details  of  your  remarkable  oirer. 

complete  Humping  Outfits  N0  OBLIGATION  -  JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON  OR 
and  All  Equipment  SEND  ME  A  POSTCARD.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  &SZZX2SS*  s^TlZIZi: 

(  24-Hour  Shipments  from  Either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh. )  City . State . 
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WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS 

Offers  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  quality  strains.  Winners  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  other  leading  shows,  and 
heavy  layers  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Why 
not  come  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  our 
prices  are  very  moderate.  Varieties  —  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  R.  I.  Reds, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  22,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N.J. 


"My  Baddy  says  he 
buys  Iloytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  Btock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

A’arieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks....  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happv  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


All  ourstoclc  Is  accredited!)? 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
mentAss’n.  both  onourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farm® 
from  which  we  buy  egrgs. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modem  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  "Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN- 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N..  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  lee  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Cubed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reUMe  «{»<** 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

F.  ...  .  .  j  Free  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 

'wThS UwrtSiL  Combination  oSers.  Vainable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


THE  SIGN  OF 
QUALITY 


ftuAuiq 

APfrsOVCO  »r 

Wit  mum  mmnwnuto 


ROOKFIELD  CHAMPION  LAYERS 


Imported  direct  from  England.  We  had  grand  champion  pen,  Leghorn  class,  in 
IUtaois  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Quincy  Illinois,  for  December  and  January  Also 
leading  Leghorn  pen,  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  East 
Lansing.  Michigan.  Flocks  inspected  and  culled  by  Ohio  Mate 
University  authorized  experts.  1,200  trapnested  S  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  Tom  Barron  and  Taucred  strain  liens.  Blood  *e,  ,0^0™ 
pronounced  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea  h?  Agg 
Test.  One  of  the  finest  hatcheries  in  Ohio  and  we  know  how.  Me 
warrant  Brookfield  chicks  strong  as  hen  hatched  lOO/o  safe  de 
livery  of  live,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed.  Also  ten-week-old  pul 
lets:  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  B  g 
handsome  illustrated  color  catalog  FREE— ask  for  your  copy  today. 


BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass*n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


___  - -  *  y-v  1„  from  pure-bred, selected  stock. 

Hatch  Our  Own  L-IllCKS  Carefully  culled  and  bred  for 
egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— tlie  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Rrnwn  Buff  Leahorns  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  (Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Wlute,  Brown,  Bun  Legnorns,  .po  *  V  71  25  135.00  Wh.  Orpingtons  *18.  per  100 

1  Heavy  Broilers.  .  .  *13.  per  100 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Bd.  &  Bun  n  ...  ««  I  Odds  and  Ends  .  .  *10.  per  100 

R„rli«  Wh  Wvindottes  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00  1 

Rocks,  wn.  wysnoones  OI,  orders  of  BOO  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 

CataloBUfreS“or  order  direct  fromtlilS  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  Box  257  PRAIRIE  DEPOT.  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

‘‘LIVE  AND  LAY” 

Ttiev  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
£?fLi  u?vimr  for  generations.  They  lay  because  tlieyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
?fockd  White  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Inconas  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes ,18c,  and  up.  Order 
curly  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwcgler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  BuIIalo,  N.  Y. 


lame  in  the 

loch 


Calf 

u>e  give  you  a  sure  guide  to 
/,  health  and  success  in. 

(SPark  ®PoIlard& 

Lay  or  Bust 

19Z5  Year  Book 

Cn^-Park  CM>PoI!ctrd  <S> 

354  HERttL  AVE.  BUFFALO.  N.Y 


O  D  At  Farmer’s  prices.  Quart— 7 5e  i  Gal.— $2, 
|ygrR  Delivered,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

|  L  8-8-  KLEIN  Fairfield,  N.  J. 
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FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  of 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
bnilt  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanka. 

140  EG6  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $18.25 
260  E66  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  E66  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  30.75 

30  d»ys'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog  | 
ironclad  IncubatorCo.,Bo8  87  Racine.Wie.  I 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run  Freight  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  140  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The 
present  contest  began  November  1.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  gives  records  for  week  ending 
March  6,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind .  28  26G 

E.  C.  F'oreman,  Mich .  49  527 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Ont .  33  367 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  31  408 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa .  20  341 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  18  190 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  18  492 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  34  276 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm.  Mass .  34  334 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  30  318 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  37  482 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  42  500 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  25  417 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  19  398 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  30  311 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  30  208 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  29  437 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  37  513 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  30  275 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  48  413 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  20  435 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  37  608 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  23  401 

E.  W.  Pickier,  N.  J .  19  304 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  7  426 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  13  301 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  19  260 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  5  222 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  40  266 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  40  505 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio. .  17  151 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  30  688 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  19  481 

Tom  Barron,  England .  27  485 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  23  393 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  30  435 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  23  578 

Dependable  Pltry  Yards,  Mass .  24  451 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  42  608 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  36  771 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  22  261 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  44  618 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  37  565 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  33  684 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  18  524 

Louis  T.  Avotte,  Conn .  40  576 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  19  132 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  41  452 

D.  Hart  Horton.  N.  Y .  46  589 

Fred  L.  Iloerl,  N.  J . 30  432 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  42  481 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  1 .  33  197 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  42  643 

The  Haynes  Hennery,  N.  H .  47  554 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt .  31  506 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  28  267 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  23  130 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass .  46  526 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  47  391 

Fked  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  46  511 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  27  574 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  41  721 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  27  537 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  41  611 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  39  457 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  35  446 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm.,  Mass .  33  623 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  33  424 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  38  560 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  35  490 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  36  215 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  34  394 

Sunnyfield  Fm,  Conn . ' .  29  384 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  19  297 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn .  45  563 

John  Z.  La  belle,  Conn .  27  393 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  22  167 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  30  213 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . •. .  31  572 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  42  144 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  18  266 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  37  334 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  12  556 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  I’m,  Ore .  32  789 

Marshall  Fm.  Ala .  17  451 

Hoffman  Fm.  Texas .  33  462 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  32  460 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  32  448 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  34  578 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  32  555 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  20  498 

B  rummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  18  465 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  17  388 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  30  587 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  26  657 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me....* .  14  347 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  26  483 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  38  563 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  22  429 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  14  253 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  24  316 

Ruehle’s  Sunnsyside  Fta,  N.  Y .  30  576 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  24  514 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  20  398 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  34  379 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  14  338 

Acrebridge  Fm.  Mass .  15  572 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  24  421 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass .  52  794 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  30  316 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  29  641 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  42  759 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  29  402 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  14  246 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  27  404 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  19  494 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  24  526 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  30  457 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  24  458 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  29  496 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  35  602 

Gus  Walters.  N.  J .  34  436 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Pm,  N.  J .  36  628 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  21  501 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  21  384 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  25  395 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  14  372 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  14  414 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  14  195 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  20  281 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  39  504 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  31  544 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  37  599 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  30  337 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  8  307 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn .  22  392 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  36  508 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  37  447 

Chas.  E.  Butler.  Conn .  42  566 

Tom.  Barron,  Eng .  26  361 

Total  .  4075  61887 


“Since  you  are  discontented,  why  don’t 
you  sell  your  farm  and  move  to  the  city?” 
“I’ve  heard  about  them  prices  for  flats,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “I’d  rather 
go  on  bein’  discontented  than  take  a 
chance  on  bein’  plain  desperate.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Chicks  need  minerals  in  the 
ration  to  develop  bones,  nerves 
and  vitality. 

FOS  FOR -US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  Grit-is  a  sharp,  hard 
soluble  grit  that  grinds  food 
and  supplies  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
'(S  Lime  -  »  70% 

,nn  la  Tri-calcium 

a  Phosphate  22% 

1m  II  Three  Sizes 
— jjWlJ  Coarse,  Medium 

«  and  Fine 

“’‘“‘Skw"  Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 

fl\\  ..mwere  wutSu,tE  at  vour  dealer’s,  or 

& '  direct  from  us. 

M\  INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on _ _ _ lbs. 

Town. . 


You  Can  Make  More  Money 

From  Poultry*  Hogs  and  Stock 


/ 


by  Feeding 
them  with 


Made 
from 
fresh 
Menhaden 
Fish, 
finely 

ground  _ 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  users  tell  us  of  the  great 
success  obtained  with  this  ideal  feed  supplement. 
Supplies  the  needed  protein  and  mineral  elements 
for  rapid,  healthy  growth,  —  and  greater  profits. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES 


CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS 
ELECTRIC 

Neu)  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

304  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


MO  ^Incubator 

v  30  Days  Tridl  U 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop' 
per  tanks — double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
.  —a  real  bargain  at  *18.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1925  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  -  (3) 

WISCOHSIH  mCUBATOR  CO.  Peptl30  Racine,  Wis. 


$1^95  Champion)  $01 95 

la)-  Belle  City  Zl~~ 
140  Egg  Incubator  >3o  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11 .95:  Hot  Water.  Cop. 
perTank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  SO- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water Brooder.Save  $1.95;0rder  both 

140  Slza  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Inoubator  and  Brooder,  $15.96 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed- 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  Facts.”  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine, Wis. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


f 

.dHBLi  ^4djH Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


565 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Hrifl  "Film. 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous"  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful!  Heavy 
layers  I  Prize 
winners!  Free 
100-spage  Anco¬ 
na  book  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539, Berea, 0. 


TOCKTON 


I^urebred®  healthy  Chicks  at  bed-rock 
prices.  From  free- ranged  stock  under 
our  own  control.  Every  Chick  is  rig¬ 
idly  inspected  for  health  and  vigor. 

50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $9.50  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R  1.  Reds  10.00  19.00 

White  Rocks . .  12.50  25.00 

♦  White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  .23.00 

Shipped  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 
April  deliveries  promptly  made.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Or  write  for  FREE 
Catalog  and  complete  Price  List. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

i  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


CHICKS 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Chicks  :  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Blaci;  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  ex¬ 
tremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest 
market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  $10—50  chicks  520 
—100  chicks  $40.  Only  25#  deposit  required  to  book 
your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when 
yon  want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine 
booklet  telling  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free; 
or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad. 

COODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 
3008  Neilson  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


from  Trapnested  and  White 
Diarrhoea  tested,  Vibert’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Parks’ 
Barred  Plymwrth  Rocks. 
Chicks  $25  per  100.  Eggs 
$10  per  100.  Wyckoff  and 
Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Chicks  $20  per  100,  Eggs  $8  per  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Order  direct  from  this  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 


A 

N 

D 


ad  or  write  for  circular. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


ELIZAVILLE,  N  ,Y. 


i  crunDwc  ^arr°n  Msb 

LLUUUlVlliJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newton  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Ancones,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Bex  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


hT^BABY  chicks 

Big.  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMEK  JVIiddleport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEG  H  O  R  N  S-CERTIFIED 

and  diarrhoea  tested  by  N.  J.  State.  Hens— Holly¬ 
wood  220-260-egg.  Cockerels— Fends  265-300-egg.  Cir. 

Jlirsev  Rlarlr  fiistnta  ’*•  approved  and  di- 
J6I  ooj  DldbK  uldllld  ari  hoea  tested.  Eggs,  chicks, 

cockerels.  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS{  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  12c 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  lOe.  Special  prices  on 
600  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Older  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

HUMMER’S  CHICKS  are  STRONG 

April.  16®  ;  May,  18®  ;  June,  July,  10®.  Bar  Rock — April, 
18®  ;  May,  16®  ;  June,  July,  18®.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantity.  Circulars.  HUMMER'S  HATCHERY.  FrenctUown,  N.  J. 

g - t  U  I  p  If  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c. 

I  V*  IV  O  Mixed,  1(1®,  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MeAlistervill®,  Pa. 


Chicks— B.  Rocks,  14c. 

)  Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  Jots.  100%  live 
delivery.  Circular  free.  All  free  range  stock. 

.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs  Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran- 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bo*  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

HICKS  from  heavy  laying  flocks, 
f?  1  V1IV®  Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds, 
14c,  and  heavy  mixed, 10c  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 

tt~  j  U  I  /"i  |dr  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
■  ■  ■  w  IVO  Rocks,  14®;  Mixed,  10®.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

KggS,  Chicks.  Circ.  II.  IV.  VAX  WINKLE.  Camden,  NewYork 

CHICKS  C-„W:  Leghorns,  12® ;  B.  Rocks, 

13c  ;  Uedg,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
snteed,  Circular  free.  H.  8.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Ben  Avr Hhirkc  ^u,?rellie  quality  ;  Barred  and  Buff 
noil  HJI  Ulllbhh  Rocks  ;  Reds;  crossed  varieties.  15th 
reason .  Sat.  guarant’d.  BEK  AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.Y, 

UTlITTk  \  1W  tbe  results  of  17  years’  breed- 

Tl.Lr U IJ /lit  mg  for  egg  production.  No  chicks. 

W.  G.  BROWNE  Ipswich,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


(Continued  from  page  562) 

'Cranberries,  50-lb.  box .  4.00(8} 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@ 

Ivumquats,  qt . 08(8} 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(8! 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt...  .15(8) 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  .  ..$24.00@$2 

No.  2  .  22.00(8)  2 

No.  3  .  20.00(8)  2 

Straw,  Rye .  16.00(8)  1 


7.00 

6.00 

.15 

7.25 

.65 

5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

7.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  he'avy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  ibest  . $0.58@$0.60 

Cheese  . 34 (8>  .3S 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered . 35(8)  .40 

Fowls  . 40(8)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50(8)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(8}  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 30(8)  .40 

Onions,  lb . 05 (8)  .08 

Lettuce,  head . 10(8)  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 04(8)  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 20(8)  .25 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
62  to  63c ;  half  blood,  59  to  60c  ;  three- 
eighths  blood  combing,  66  to  67c ;  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing, 
60  to  61c ;  three  eighths  blood.  67  to  68c ; 
New  England,  half  blood,  64  to  65c ; 
three  eighths  blood,  65  to  66c;  Texas, 
scoured  basis,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Oregon, 
eastern  clothing,  $1.35  to  $1.37. 


Country-wide  Situation 

WHY  POTATOES  ARE  LOW  ;  OUTLOOK  FOR 

REDUCED  ACREAGE;  INSURANCE  OF 

FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  CROPS. 

The  potato  market  is  a  puzzle  after  all. 
Shipments  of  main  crop  potatoes  have 
been  about  10,000  cars  less  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  yet  prices  are  lower  except  in  a  few 
markets  of  the  Far  West.  One  reason 
is  the  size  of  the  early  southern  crop, 
which  crowded  into  the  early  part  of  the 
northern  potato  season.  Another  reason 
is  the  abundance  of  home-raised  supplies 
in  every  little  town  of  the  East,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  demand  for  earlot  potatoes. 
It  has  happened  before  that  the  clue  to 
the  price  was  not  the  number  of  carloads 
shipped,  but  the  size  of  the  crop.  Inves¬ 
tigations  for  a  period  of  10  or  15  years 
show  that  the  size  of  the  total  potato 
crop  is  the  principal  indicator  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level. 

Location  of  the  surplus  makes  consider¬ 
able  difference,  because  nearly  all  eastern 
potatoes  are  handy  to  market  and  can  be 
sold,  while  a  big  western  surplus  may  not 
be  worth  the  freight  and  so  would  not 
count  so  much  in  affecting  the  market 
price.  The  fact  at  present  is  that  while 
the  crop  was  large,  more  potatoes  than 
usual  were  fed  out  because  of  the  low 
prices.  Weekly  shipments  now  are  less 
than  they  were  toward  the  end  of  last 
season,  hut  prices  are  lower.  It  would 
be  no  surprise  to  find  old  potatoes  selling 
higher  in  April  and  May,  but  now  the 
main  interest  is  in  the  new  crop. 

A  Price  Prediction. — The  southern 
acreage  is  15  per  cent  under  last  year. 
Will  northern  growers  also  cut  their 
acreage?  The  reports  indicate  that  they 
will.  If  they  do  and  the  yield  per  acre 
is  no  more  than  average,  the  price  can 
hardly  help  being  high.  Here  is  the  view 
of  Director  Peck  of  Minnesota  Univer¬ 
sity  : 

“Our  guess  is  that  the  acreage  next 
year  will  not  be  far  from  2,900,000  acres 
for  the  late  crop  States  and  that  if  we 
have  an  average  yield  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  as  assumed  above,  the  average  price 
of  potatoes  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
next  year  will  be  about  $1.80  per  100 
lbs.  for  TJ.  S.  No.  1  round  whites.  This 
is  not  a  forecast,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
no  definite  forecast  can  be  made  at  this 
time,  but  it  does  give  a  definite  idea  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made  at 
the  present  time.” 

This  view,  given  on  March  5,  looks 
rather  too  hopeful,  but  just  supposing 
that  potatoes  sold  at  $1.80  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  next  season,  they  certainly  will  not 
be  selling  at  50  cents  in  Maine  or  85 
cents  in  Western  New  York,  but  at  twice 
or  three  times  these  figures.  Such  pre¬ 
dictions  will  tend  to  defeat  themselves  by 
causing  some  farmers  to  change  their 
minds,  but  probably  not  many.  Anyway, 
it  might  still  be  said  to  the  few  who  will 
take  notice,  “Go  ahead  and  plant  pota¬ 
toes  as  usual.  It  is  next  season’s  price 
that  counts  and  not  the  price  of  the 
past  season.” 

Reduction  in  acreage  seems  to  he  the 
rule  in  the  southern  trucking  section,  in¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  cabbage,  string  beans, 
tomatoes  and  peppers.  Lower  prices  last 
season  and  heavy  rains  and  frosts  this 
season  are  the  main  causes.  The  half  crop 


He  Made  Layers 

Not  just  ordinary  layers,  but  year  after  year  layers  that  won 
their  way  to  just  fame. thru  real  ability. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Strain  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

because  of  their  ability  to  lay  and  because  of  public  proof, 
stand  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  laying  Barred  Rocks  in  America 
— this  strain  has  enviable  records  in  numerous  egg-laying  competi¬ 
tions  and  holds  the  world’s  record  for  an  individual  313  eggs  in  365 
days,  certified  in  The  North  American  contest. 

From  an  early  buyer  this  season: 

,r  .  _  _  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  27,  1926. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del. 

My  Dear  Jones — I  received  the  1800  chicks  last  Friday, 
making  8  000  in  all.  There  was  only  one  dead.  I  think 
this  is  remarkable.  All  of  the  chicks  are  doing  extremely 
well.  Mortality  is  very  light.  Growing  nicely,  feathers 
close  and  smooth.  I  have  many  visitors,  poultrymen  and 
others,  who  say  they  are  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  Next 
season  I  will  take  20.000.  Wilh  best  wishes.  Sincerely 
yours.  J.  R.  GOLTER. 


All  chicks  are  the  same  as  those  bought  by  Goiter. 
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A.  C.  JONES 

Georgetown,  Delaware 


QUALITY 


MMNTCfD 


APPROVED  ®V 

OHIO  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  AflEN 


Purebred  Big  Value  Baby  Chicks 


OHIO  ACCREDITED,  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Order  direct  from  this  nd 
today  and  get  chicks  wnich  have  the  authority  of  Ohio  State  University  be¬ 
hind  them.  Our  breeding  stock  is  inspected  and  banded  by  experts  trained 
and  authorized  by  them. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on  23 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.25 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  3.50 

S.C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.R.I.  Reds  .  3.75 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.C.R.I.  Reds  ..  4.00 

S.C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  . .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 7.50 


50  100 
$6.50  $13.00 
7.00  14.00 


7.50 
8.00 

8.50 
15.00 

5.00 


15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

30.00 

10.00 


500 

$60.00 

65.00 

72.00 

77.00 

83.00 


1000 

$118.00 

128.00 

138.00 

144.00 

160.00 


50.00  100.00 


Odds  &  Ends  (not  shipped  under  Accredited  label)  .  2.50 

Free  from  European  fowl  pest.  Order  today  with  check  or  money  order.  Catalog  free.  SPECIAL 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  We  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  esiievially  high  breeding  Write  for  particu 
lars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING  8.  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  11, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Better  ChicKssince  /888^ 

For  37  years,  we’ve  been  learning  how  to  batch  and  raise  “Better  Chicks  ” 
There  isn’t  an  operation  from  the  breeding  pen  to  the  laying  house  that  we 
haven’t  mastered  through  actual  experience.  Get  your  chicks  from  expe¬ 
rienced  poultrymen  who  raise  chicks  as  well  as  hatch  them. 

Shipped  Prepaid — 10096  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  our  big  plant,  the  largest  in  New  England.  Tells 
how  customers  have  succeeded  with  “Better  Chicks”  Write  for  it. 


Rhede  island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 

MANSFIELD  g&SKfS? 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


1204  SCHOOL  ST. 
MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Baby  Chick 


Know  the  quality  of  your  Chicks.  You 
take  no  chances  when  you  order  from 
the  Hatchery  which  has  been  under  one 
management  for  33  years— and  is  still 
growing. 

PROMPT  APRIL  DELIVERIES 

Per  50  Per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  $  .50  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.50  19.03 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.50  19. CO 

White  Rocks  .  12.50  23.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.50  23.00 

Anconas  .  12.50  23.00 

Black  Minorca*  .  12.75  25.03 

Shipped  Prepaid— Full  Count  and  Safe  Del'y  Guaranteed 

Immense  capacity  enables  us  to  make 
prompt  deliveries.  Place  your  order  with 
the  Reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery. 

Baby  Chick  Book  and  complete  Price  List  FREE 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n  ’—2 


LICE  AND  MITES 

^  Don’t  let  them  check  your  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  spread  disease,  when  you 
can  rid  your  flock  so  surely  and  easily 
-w  with  the  old,  reliable  LEE’S  LICE 
KILLER.  New,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee  tells  alad 
how  to  stop  worm  and  disease  troubles  of  poultry  and  hogd 
—information  worth  many  dollars.  Million  copies  already 
requested.  Get  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  free  book  at  the  lead® 
»ng  drug  or  seed  store  in  your  town,  or  write  to  the 
CEO.  H.  LEE  CO*,  Dept.  113  Omaha,  Neb. 


UIOH’I  YOU  ADDRESS  CARD  (TRAIL'S  END  P0UIYRY  FARM.  Gordoni- 

"  vide.  ¥»..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks  >  Our  Important  message  lias  helped  thousands 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes- 
HOc  and  SI.  Order  direct. 

DULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  i  cc  wb.lrgohck,I  u 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  I4e,  and  Mixed,  lOe.  Special  Price's  01 
&00anC  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  bred 
to-Lay  stock.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  o 
write  for  free  circular.  K,  B.  I.E1STEI1,  MoAIintei-ville,  l*« 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS-cT!  ?"! 

from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S.  C.  White  am 
Brown  Leghorns,  14c.  S.  <;.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock- 
I «c.  100%  Jive  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  Free.  Cii 
Cillar  Free.  *> KEEN  HIKES!  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  !•» 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES^ 

cockerels  and  hens  of  the  very  best  prize  stoe 
which  1  offer  for  sale.  Will  exchange  cockerels  wit" 
owner  of  first-class  stock.  E.  G.  MERTENS,  Oelmar,  N.l 


80  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pullets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  in  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
Chicks  from  these  hens,  $12.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert  Box  324  Tully.  N.Y. 

Otsego  Quality  Chicks-  »■  «£“8i,,N" 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm  Hartwlck  Seminary,  N.Y. 

f  U"T4~'V/'C!  From  trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
UIIIVAIJ  $22 period;  $100 per 500.  Official  records 

up  to  258.  LICKOY  WILCOX,  Spoonk,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


ROSE 

COMB 


Brown  I  Pirhnrnc  ?0yrs-  RualiG  breeding.  Hatch- 

Dl  UWII  LsgllUl  llh  ing  eggs.  BRUSH  S  SON,  Milton,  ft. 

Hatching  EggS~Stock  in  Season 

S.  C.  Anconas,  HI  .50  per  setting  F.  and  W.  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks,  per  setting.  F.  J.  G0UN0RY,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  eli-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  ot  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  1  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  ZOO  of  our  19Z5  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  1  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  #5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
#9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  V. 


S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Vermont  certified — Accredited. 
Dark  color.  Twin  State  lair- 
won  seven  first.  Best  Display.  Baby  Chix.  WO  EU. 
FOWL  PI, AGUE  IN  VERMONT.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K.  10  HARTLAN0,  VERMONT 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX 

P.nmp  fn  RprihirH  Farm  if  you  want  first 
oome  to  neoQiro  rarin  Retls  3  000  iayeis  Wjti,  the 

lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock.  Superb  in 
color  and  type,  heavy  producers,  finest  in  the  world. 
8,000  chicks  for  sale  weekly.  100^  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  catalog.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

ASTLEFORD'S  S.  C.  REDS 

111  I  _  r  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
natcning  tggS  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Egg  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falla  Village,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  NorthernGrown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  sendyou  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 

‘  B,  TNT « 


Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


Vermont  Quality  CHICKS 

Chicks  hatched  from  Vermont  Certified  hens  mated 
to  early  hatched  males  with  three  or  more  years  of 
certification  behind  them.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Priced  at  #20  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  breeders  blood  tested. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

#18  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  #14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,,  Pa. 

CHICKENS— EGGS— STOCK 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Trapnested.  State  Accredited. 
Eggs— #10  per  hundred  up.  Circular. 

DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utili4g|and  size. 
Marvel  Foultry  Farm  Georgetown,  l)el. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Barred  Rocks 

to -Lay  Strain,  @  $1.50  per  setting:,  delivered,  parcel 
p  >st.  Address  P.  BBANDBETH,  White  Birches,  Bethel,  Conn. 

D n,U  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
IldllUdlo  liuuao  nois,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rcsks-Hatching  Eggs 

$10  perlOO.  1>.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cSeiS^S 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbnsh,  New  York 

For  Sale-200  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Last  April-May  hatch.  150  yearling  hens.  All  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Jules  F.  Francals,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I,  NY. 

The  Kent  Barred  Rocks 

have  led  the  Vineland  contest  all  Winter.  Chicks, 
Eggs,  Circular.  W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 

My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  smallinvestment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Pine  st.  Islip,  L.  I.,  n.  y. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  #6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

rvITr'I/T  IXTCP  Mammoth  Pekin,  Indian  Runners, 
I  Jill  IV  I  .mil,!  s.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Goslings. 

lyuviiuamjo  Wayne  Co.  Duck  Farm,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


TIIDIf  EVC  Two  Young  Bourbon  lted  Tonis. 

I  UtflvCId  W.  Wagner,  K.  !>.,  Hop.  well  Jnnrtion,  N.  Y. 

White  China  Geese  &^neda»t» £ 

most  Profitablegeese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Leslie  llrunduge  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  12,  prepaid.  30  to  35 

lb.  Toms  -,  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs.  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  Pa 


Horning 


Bourbon  Beds.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 
or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.Y. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 

Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 

Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 

Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 

First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

5^  I  N  C»  L  JL  C  O  M  B 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  aoa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 

delivery.  Special  feeding:  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 

whit'e  leghorn  chicks 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923— 2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924— 1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15th  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

I  AIIVCADMC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
LALL I  r  AI\lUJ  White  Leghorns,  Chicks:|rocK 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  White  premium 
eggs.  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Pams  282- -306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr’ive  circ.  B.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

S.C.W.LEGHORNCHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavv  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  whicli  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  AV rite  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Ilnvls,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N,  \  , 

260-Egg  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  yon  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 

sold.  Hatches— February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20tli. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $80  pet- 
hundred  ;  $80  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  N.  Y. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

Pedigree  Bred  since  1909.  Records  made  at  Egg 
Laying  Contests  since  1914  have  proved  them  Good 
Layers.  Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
-Eggs— Males— Pens-Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sudus,  N.Y, 

MA  TTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  baby  chicks.  Grade  ’’  A  ”  and  certi¬ 
fied.  #20  and  #30  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  Mattitucb,  N.Y. 

Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
#20  per  100.  Hisconut  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular.  RED-WJ  ARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

■\7VHITE  HOLLAND  Turlicys 

Prize  Winning  breeding  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  Direc- 
tions  lor  raising  by  successful  breeder.  Pekm  Duck 
Eggs,  llunawmia'  Farm*.  Middle  Held,  O.  R.  D.  No.  3 

rfaiiandot  n  1  P_  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  Ducklings  Bred  l  ight.  Hatched  right. Shipped 
PEKIH  right.  BEAUAN00T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Hirbor,  L.  1.,  N.I. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hUa  re’s! pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs 

and  safe  arrival  guart'd.  II.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sallersville,  Pa. 

fiSk  MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

TbL  Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Aliston  Squab  Co.,  ALLSTomCMASs! 

THE  HENYARD 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKSThatUve 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  IniTn/I  ITVT/^C? 
GIANT  KOUKNFDIJIk  Mf\GS 
INDIAN  RDNNER|U  ^  ‘ 

Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm, R. 3*.  Phoentxville.Pa. 


Buttermilk  for  Chicks 

1.  Should  baby  chicks  have  anything 


licks?  G-  p- 

1.  Yes,  give  them  a  drink  of  sour 


2.  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk  may  be 


Poultrymen  differ  in  their  ideas  with  re- 


fore  the  chicks,  without  water. 

3.  The  manufacturers  say  that  the 
semi-solid  buttermilk  is  equal  to  a  fresh 
product ;  my  own  idea  is  that  it  is  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  when  plenty 
of  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  cannot  be  bad. 
The  condensed  product  is  very  sour  and 
I  have  not  found  it  quite  as  acceptable 
to  little  chicks  as  freshly  made  butter¬ 
milk  or  skm-milk.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  its  food  value,  however,  and  the 
sourness  is  due  to  the  necessarily  con¬ 
centrated  lactic  acid  that  i9  desired  in 
k  food.  M.  B.  D, 


Two-story  Henhouse 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  and  a  desire  to 
keep  a  thousand  or  more  chickens  we  are 
considering  building  a  two-story  chicken- 
house.  Is  it  practical,  or  should  we  bet¬ 
ter  stick  to  the  one-story  houses? 

Lincoln,  Del.  n.  R.  H. 

Yes,  two-story  poultry  houses  are  prac¬ 
ticable  and  in  use,  but  they  certainly  are 
not  popular,  in  spite  of  the  evident  econ¬ 
omy  in  building  them.  Why  this  is  I  do 
not  know  and  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out.  Fashion  and  imitation  play  a 
part  in  poultry  housing,  as  well  as  in 
other  departments  of  human  activity ; 
the  tide  sweeps  one  way  and  then  in 
another  direction  and  what  is  popular 
in  one  decade  may  be  wholly  discarded 
in  the  next.  Much  of  this  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  advance  in  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  best,  but  much  cannot. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  two-story  poultry- 
houses  in  satisfactory  use  upon  poultry 
farms,  hut,  upon  the  same  farms,  will 
be  found  one-story  houses  and  I  have 
never  found  a  poultry-man  who  could,  or 
would,  tell  me  why  he  built  one  way  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  innate  modesty  so  characteristic  of 
all  poultrymen,  who  dislike  to  speak  of 
their  accomplishments,  or  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  these  men  have  no  very  clear  ideas, 
themselves,  as  to  why  they  stick  to  con¬ 
ventional  styles  in  poultry  building.  A 
two-story  poultry-house  of  given  capacity 
can  be  built  much  more  cheaper  than  a 
one-story  structure  accommodating  a  like 
number  of  fowls ;  now,  Mr.  Poultryman 
with  a  two-story  house,  if  “there’s  a  rea¬ 
son,”  what  is  it?  M.  B.  D. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  Bellingat  highest  priceseverknowii.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding;  them. 
Kaisedinone month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yre.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQ^JAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Overfeeding  Turkey  Poults 

I  think  Mrs.  C.  B.  M.,  Maryland,  page 
110,  feeds  her  little  poults  too  much.  Of 
all  the  books  I  have  read,  and  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been,  also,  that  there  is  far 
more  danger  from  over  feeding,  than  un¬ 
der  feeding  little  turkeys.  The  little 
turkey  is  a  little  glutton,  and  if  one  does 
not  harden  her  heart  and  feed  carefully, 
they  will  die.  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  four  years  I  have  been  raising 
turkeys  in  this  land  of  almost  perpetual 
sunshine,  and  if  my  experience  will  help 
anyone.  I  should  he  glad  to  pass  it  on. 

I  make  a  good-sized  pen.  on  good  grass, 
feed  sour  milk  curd,  a  little  at  a  time, 
five  times  a  day,  for  the  first  few  days ; 
then  three  times  a  day,  and  when  a  week 
old,  or  less,  if  they  develop  rapidly,  I 
sprinkle  coarse  cornmeal  (yellow),  on 
the  curd,  always  keeping  fresh  water  and 
grit  before  them.  Let  them  run  loose  just 
as  soon  as  it  will  do,  for  they  must  have 
bugs,  worms,  grass  and  seeds,  their  na¬ 
tural  food.  MRS.  A.  R. 


Pedigreed  “TraTn  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS  For  Sale 

by  crate,  60c  per  dozen.  1,000  Lord  Farms  strain 
Breeders,  one  and  two  years  old. 

GOLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM  Fremont  Center.  N.Y 


Day 


-Old  Chicks  (hirebred  S.  C.  White  ^Leghorn, 


from  free-range  stock.  Write  for 
price  list.  Martin  IS.  Search,  Baptistown.N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrap.NelteP 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

niiri/C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  I2c;  Mixed,  lOc. 
Lit  iLlVo  P°8tj)aid,  pelivery’guaranteed._ 


L.  E.  STRAWSER 


McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  1  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

33aDy  Cliiclis  and  Eggs 

From  pure  bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All  selected  hens. 
NO  Pullet  eggs  sold  or  set.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Pedigreed  males  from  hens  with  260  to  280-egg 
records.  Prices  reasonable.  Special  for  May  and  June. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LEOHOKM  POULTRY  FARM  I.anrel,  Delaware 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biur  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egrfir  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York - 
Chicagro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effgs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 


r>  A  DV  pIJTY  SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
L>^£>  I  cniA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  fora  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  I!nd80n,N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly. Mgr 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SSI! 

Chicks,  $18  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs.  810.  85#  fer* 
tilitv.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa 

Our  14  th 

_  ’  season 

hatchingthiswonder breed.  Hardiest. Handsomest, Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pitt* town,  N.  J 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks- 


Hatching  Eggs  Hollywood  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

#2  per  15 ;  #8  per  100;  #70  per  1,000. 

BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS  Cornwall,  N  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  S- 

and  egg  production.  per  100.  White  Muscovy  Ducks 
SB  each.  Charles  E.  Hallock  MaHituck,  N.  Y. 

TT  A  rrr'UIMr'  Urrrro  From  Trapnested  S.  C.  White 
llf\  1  VjHIINVj  Leghorns.  Official  records  up 

to  258.  Circular.  LEIiOV  WILCOX,  Speonk,  I.,  I.,  N.Y. 

Everlay  Strain  Cockerels  Leghorns.  Chicks  for  sale. 

Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route  I 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct. 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  cf  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Pa 

U/hiln  WuonrlnHo  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
YllllIO  lljallUUIlC  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  HOIVIIKN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Doreas  Strain.  Eggs,  from  A-l 
matings,  $2—15;  $5—50;  $10—100.  R.  HILL, Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

Ia°l!  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Box  100  It.  K.  I).  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 

High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 

loreou  Giente  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks. 
JCI  OG  J  Ulall  lo  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels. 
$2.40  each  &  up.  Brookorest  Form,  Craiibury,  N,  J. 


ERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdol,  N.  J 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  #15  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Fail.  (Send  for  Folder.) 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 

Day-Old.  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly,  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm.  Harrington,  Delaware 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred. 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’ Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Boz  X,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 

r»UI/"»I7,0  1  n„  Il„ — S.  C.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
LnlLR.5  Lip  White  Wyandottes  and  Mixed 
Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Booklet  free.  C.  A.  CAKI.IN  McAlister,  die,  Pa 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  Eg/t jupec‘ t o<rk ; 

A -grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

“CHICKS”  Barron  Strain  cockerels.  S.  C  White 

Leghorns,  $12  and  $14  per  100.  10%  with 
order.  Sat.  guar.  “  TWIN  BROOK  FARM,"  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money, 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y 
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Here’s  One  Reason 

HOOD  FURNACES 

Make  Cheerful  Homes 

The  Hood 
Straight  Sided 
Fire  Pot — 

That’s  Always 
Clean  and 
Always  Hot ! 

And  Here’s 
The  Common 
Sloping  Sided 
Pot -That’s 
Always  Lined 
With  Ashes 

Save  More  Coal  Next  Winter 

With  a  Hood  Furnace  you  use  less 
coal  because  the  straight-sided  fire 
pot  gets  more  heat  out  of  what  you 
do  burn.  It’s  easier  to  tend  a  Hood 
Furnace  because  the  fire  stays 
clean  all  over.  Made  in  all  sizes, 
for  hard  or  soft  coal  or  gas. 

Aak  ua  for  name  of 
nearest  Hood  Dealer 


Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  M  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wind- 

flre- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


IN  DE-STRUC-TO 

-*etais«S 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 
Ga’van- 
ized 


W 


E  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 

We  have  *  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 

E.W.ROSS  and  siLoCO. 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  A  BAffGAIJV 

TtyTADE  on  the  famous 
i  XVA  Army  Munson  last, 

of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 

leather  soles.  Soft 

i.  Mahogany  brown, 

SIZES  6  to  it. 

Wide  Widths. 


No.  01171. 


Money  Back 
If  Not  Delighted 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE,^  , 

If  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can 

POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
wll/l,  size  and  width,  or  ail  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women's 
and  children’s  shoes  at  9»o  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H54 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Mif. 


Save. 

Your  Milk 

liaise  Calves  Without  It 

100  pounds  of  Ryde's 
Cream  Call  Meal  equals 
kOO  lbs.  of  whole  milk  in 
feeding  value.  Raise  bigger, 
better  calves  the  Ryde  Way, 
without  milk  and  for  less  money. 


Try  It  at  Our  Risk 

Get  a  sack  from  your  dealer. 
Peed  it  as  directed.  If  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied,  return  it  and 
Tull  price  will  be  refunded.  Sold 
»y  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
A°/  Free  Booklet,  “MILKLESS 
and  Tname  of  kour 
nearest  dealer. 

PVDE  4  COMPANY 
S434W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
Chicago.  III.  (4) 


incubators  for  sale 

ifi1®11*1  $J4;  2-390  Cyphers  *35  each;  1-X200  Candee 
tlmes.  Perfect,  $135;  3600  Newtown 
'  *  $,5<!0-  Pr,ces  F.O.B.  Guaranteed  complete  and 
excellent  condition,  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  S.utbampton,  H.  Y 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BOOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


or  less  of  Florida  tomatoes  is  of  interest 
to  northern  hothouse  growers.  Southern 
Texas  was  the  exception,  having  planted 
great  acreages  of  cabbage,  spinach  and 
potatoes.  With  the  yield  only  fair,  ship¬ 
ments  will  still  be  heavy  from  Texas  the 
next  two  months. 

Insuring  Some  Return. — Crop  in¬ 
surance  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  in 
favor  in  some  regions  The  insurance 
companies  engaging  in  this  special 
line  of  business  guarantee  the  grow¬ 
er’s  crop  will  be  worth  a  certain  sum  per 
acre,  usually  about  enough  to  pay  for  his 
labor  and  fertilizer  bills.  The  charge  is 
about  $8  on  $100  guaranteed,  so  the 
grower  is  protected  from  going  broke  in 
years  of  crop  failure.  He  is  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  something,  too,  in  seasons  when  the 
price  is  so  low  that  the  crop  is  not  worth 
shipping. 

The  idea  seems  to  appeal  to  fruit  and 
truck  growers,  because  their  business  is 
one  of  extremes.  One  big  profitable  yea^ 
may  be  followed  by  two  years  of  slight 
returns,  but  the  expenses  go  right  along. 
Considerable  of  the  crop  insurance  is 
placed  by  the  great  firms  of  city  dealers 
who  are  accustomed  to  lend  money  to 
growers  to  produce  the  crops.  Naturally, 
the  dealer  would  lose  money  if  the  season 
was  a  _  total  failure,  but  by  placing  the 
risk  with  the  insurance  companies,  they 
play  safe.  Growers  sometimes  insure  at 
the  request  of  banks,  which  are  reluctant 
to  lend  money  to  growers  who  carry  all 
their  own  risk,  but  will  often  lend  the 
full  amount  covered  by  the  insurance.  So 
far,  most  of  the  insurance  'seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  South. 

During  one  of  the  wartime  years  .  a 
company  tried  to  place  insurance  on  the 
main  potato,  crop.  They  advanced  a 
liberal  sum  in  a  year  when  prices  went 
disastrously  low  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  company  met  severe  losses.  Opera¬ 
tions  were  shifted  to  the  South,  where 
the  system  of  borrowing  in  advance  on 
crops  increases  the  demand  for  insur¬ 
ance.  At  present  the  plan  is  popular 
with  the  tomato  producers  of  Florida  and 
the  fruit  growers  of  Virginia,  both 
classes  having  been  nearly  put  out  of 
business  at  times  by  unexpected  happen¬ 
ings. 

Fruit  men  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  the  insurance  people  consider  east¬ 
ern  fruit  crops  a  good  risk,  but  do  not 
care  to  place  much  insurance  in  the 
Northwest.  This  is  not  because  the  yield 
is  uncertain  out  there.  The  Northwest 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  fruit  cropping 
sections,  but  the  price  to  growers  is  often 
so  low  that  the  insurance  is  needed  to 
make  up. 

The  insurance  men  rather  expect  the 
largest  apple  crop  ever  raised  in  the 
Northwest  this  season.  Conditions  favor 
it  and  many  young  orchards  are  coming 
into  full  bearing.  It  is  also  the  usual 
full  bearing  year  for  eastern  Baldwins. 

g.  b.  f. 


Semi-monitor  Henhouse 

Do  you  know  of  any  poultry-house  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  with  a  saw-tooth  roof, 
and  where  it  is  located?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  its  advantages  or  otherwise? 

Telford,  Pa.  s.  n.  v. 

Many  such  poultry-houses  have  been 
built,  this  roof  being  what  they  call  the 
semi-monitor  type.  It  is  a  style  of  roof 
much  used  in  modern  factory  buildings, 
where  the  “saw  teeth”  are  numerous  over 
a  wide  building.  The  advantages  are  that 
short  rafters  may  be  used  in  a  poultry 
building  20  ft.  or  more  in  depth  and  that, 
by  means  of  windows  placed  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  portion  of  the  saw-tooth,  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
roof  slopes  from  the  saw-tooth  toward  the 
front,  as  well  as  toward  the  back,  making 
ihe  front  part  of  the  building  somewhat 
lower  than  the  rear  portion.  There  are 
a  number  of  such  poultry  buildings  in 
my  vicinity,  and  probably  in  yours, 
though  I  cannot  tell  you  just  where. 

M.  3.  D. 


Questions  About  Guineas 

“How  can  I  distinguish  the  male  from 
the  female  guinea-hen?” 

Only  the  male  gives  the  call  resembling 
“buckwheat.”  The  male  has  a  more  dig¬ 
nified  character,  stands  more  erect,  and 
has  larger  gills,  or  wattles. 

“Is  there  any  way  of  telling  when  thev 
lay?” 

Yes,  the  male  will  always  stand  guard 
somewhere  near  the  nest,  while  the  hen  is 
laying,  and  will  utter  plaintive  cries  when 
one  approaches  them.  It  is  always  best 
to  confine  guineas,  through  the  laying 
period,  as  they  are  sure  to  hide  nests. 
Often  all  the  hens  in  a  flock  will  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  same  nest ;  then  one 
may  become  broody,  and  try  to  sit  upon 
the  nest,  and  spoil  all  of  the  eggs,  as  she 
cannot  cover  more  than  13  properly. 
They  will  lay  just  as  well  if  confined  in 
a  yard,  and  experienced  breeders  never 
allow  them  to  run  at  large  until  the  sea¬ 
son  is  well  over. 


Chicks  for  Immediate  Delivery 
BIG  HATCHES  READY  APRIL  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

Chicks  hatched  in  early  April  are  especially  valued  by  experienced  poultrymen.  Re¬ 
markably  large  hatches  give  us  chicks  for  immediate  delivery.  Get  some  of  these 


early  April  youngsters  by  ordering  NOW 
money  order.  Note  the  low  prices : 


White,  Black  Leghorns  . 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .......... 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Roeks  . 

Buff  Rocks  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  certified) 


—direct  from 

this 

ad.  Ei 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$9.00 

$17.00 

$80.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

19.00 

92.50 

.  5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

.  6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

.  7.00 

13.  IX) 

25.00 

.  8.50 

16.50 

32.00 

155.00 

Enclose  cheek  or 


1000 
5155.00 
180.00 
180. 00 
220.00 
190.00 


300.00 


t  Shipped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

heavy- iehrht  S0JTie  Jerse/  Giant  Chicks  in  the  shipment.  Grow  them  into  the  finest  ef 

Certified  flit  roafters— blk.  meaty,  yellow-skinned.  Rosemont  Jersey  Giants  are  all  from  State 
Certified  flocks,  the  cream  of  the  breeding  birds  in  their  home  State.  They’re  fine! 

1  e  ot  Big,  Illustrated  Catalog — FREE — Shows  24-inch  picture  of  poultry  plant. 

There  is  no  embargo  against  Rosemont  Chicks.  We  will 
positively  deliver  to  any  point  within  our  shipping  radius. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  ™!"d 

Tancred-Barron  S.  0.  White  Leghorns . 15c  100 — $14.0  i 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds... 19c  100 — $18.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19c  100 — $18.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c  100 _ $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — $30.00 
Assorted  cbicks  He. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


D  Vi°.d  hver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  in  chicks 

neiier  if  it  contains  Vitnmme  D.  Experts  recommend  giving 

<3  this  oil  to  breeding  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 

Breeders-  COD  LiVER  OIL-  Harris 

Stronger  ,s.  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this 

-  ~  vitamme.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  ponitrymen 

and  experiment  stations,  The  one  brand  you  can  be 
sure  ot'.  A  void  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 


Chicks 


The  Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


1  pint..  $  .75 
1  gal. . .  3.50 

S  “  ..  15.00 
30  **  ..  55.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 


for 

buyers 
of 

Baby 

Chicks 

When  you  order,  be  sure  in  advance 
that  you  will  receive  good  chicks — the 
kind  that  will  give  satisfaction.  You  are 
safe  when  you  order  from  a  member  of 
the  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.,  be¬ 
cause  each  is  pledged  to 

“truthful  advertising,  upright 
business  methods,  honest  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  chicks  as 
represented .  ’  * 

Identify  them  by  the  emblem  or  the 
words  “Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Assn.”  in  ads  or  printed  matter. 

CHICK  BULLETINS  and  list  of  con¬ 
tributing  members  FREE.  Address 
Managing  Director 

International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 
126  Liberty  Street,  Office  12 
New  York  City 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men 
appointed  by  Ohio  State  University  and 
every  bird  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State 
Poultry  Department. 
Our  birds  are  selected 
pure-breds  of  highest 
breeding. 

Special  Folder.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  folder  which 
gives  the  results  of  our  19 
ience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write 
help  you  make  more  money  on  chicks, 
ard  varieties  and  15  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM 
Geo.  W.  Cox,  owner  Box  12  Kenton.  Ohio 


years 
for  it. 
All  stah 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


KILL 

MICE 
£  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

AT  ALU  QCl 
ORUGGISTS  CUl 
BY  MAIL 

50?  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK.  N.d. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


USHER’S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  flock  is  managed  throughout  the 
whole  year  to  produce  the  Ixist  quality  Rod 
chicks  that  can  be  produced  in  quantity.  80% 
of  1925  business  from  old  customers.  Usher’s 
Red  chicks  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS— Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock,  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  and  R.  1.  Reds  from  healthy  stock.  .Spe¬ 
cial  prices  after  May  1st. 

H.  K.  K08TER  Laurel,  Delaware 

,  P.hlekv  s,tr°»g,  hardy  R.  I.  Reds,  from  free  range,  heal- 
|  thy,  milk  fed  hens.  Also  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mrs.  FRANK  MU  Kit,  Arlington,  N.y. 
'  '  "  """  "  *  *  * .  — ■ 

chicks  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.W  yan- 
:  <lottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  0HA8.  TAYI.OIt,  l.ib- 
|  »rty,  x.Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

cn  Buff  Leghorn  Hons  for  breeders,  $1.50  each.  Wonder- 
fui  layers.  GREENFORD  POULTRY  YARDS.  Silver  Creek,  N.  V. 

SPECKLED 
SUSSEX 

j  from  exhibition  stock.  Write  for  mating  lisL  and 
particulars.  CEDARMERE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Sharon,  Mass. 


Hatching 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Chlx  and  Hatching  Eggs 

WRITE  for  CIRCULAR  and  PRICES 

Fair  Acres  Farm  skaneateles, n.  y. 

I  ail  HU  I  at  111,  member  N.Y.S.C.P.C.A. 


s.  c.  w. 
LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.. ..  $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  11  per  100 

Owen  Farms  Reds .  18  per  100 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— Eglantine  Strain  tah«hh™',' 

range,  old  hens.  $16  per  hundred,  delivered.  Full 
count  guaranteed.  E.  LEE  BAKER,  Windsor.  Pa. 

260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-oid 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Just  BUBBLING  OVER— 

With  PKP — VIM— hIV AMTrTTY,  W.  T.eirhorn, 
B.  Bock.  Jersey  Clsmt,  “JUSTA”  Youngsters.  both 
L’hix  and  Pullets  are  all  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders  on 
free  rant re.  No  detail  has  been  overlooked  which  will 
insure  Maximum  Satisfaction  to  every  customer 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Prices* 

A  □  Deal  the  Yur  O  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Souttamplon,  N  Y.‘ 

RiiffWvanrfnHoe  p’,rebrft'1  Eggs,  15— $1.50  Chicks,  is* 

DUII  njdlJUUIIC^  each.  GROVER  M.  YOURS.  R.  2.  Coapordurg, Fa 


568 

BABY  CHICKS 

Stock  culled  find  graded  for  heavy  egg  production. 
S.C.  White  and  Per  too  Per  too 

Brown  Leghorns  $13.00  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . $15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  17.00 

Buff  Rocks .  16  00  Assorted  Chicks . 10.00 

SPECIAL  IS.  C.  White  Leghorns .  1600 

MATINGS \  Barred  Rocks . 18.00 

On  500  lots,  *<2C  less  each;  1,000  lots,  1c  less  each. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  1  66.  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  28,  1925 


’W/i\itoLe<j/fonL 

CHICKS 


Hollywood 
Mated 
Males  of 
260-290 
EGG 
Ancestry 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

Cl)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  strain 
males  from  pedigreed  ances¬ 
try  of  260-290 

C2)  Our  own  Rural  strain  of  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Barron  Ancestry 

Barred  Rocks — Br.  Leghorns 
Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 
Box  103  R.  1«  Zeeland,  Mich 


BEST 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18.6#  per  100,  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $18.60  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $tO  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  48 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS 

$12  per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I. 
REDS  $14  per  100 

Postage  paid  —  Live  arrival 
guaranteed 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
1  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
/mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May, 
At  SI 3  per  100;  $62  per  500;  $130  per 
1,000.  IO96  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAtlSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


ICHIGAN  HATCHERY 


Pedigreed,  Heavy-Egg  Strain  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  headed  by  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Eckart;  last  year’s  M.A.C. 
International  Egg  Contest  winners. 
l  !-■  h  Also  leading  strain  Anconas,  Rocks, 

J  ■  ■  S.C.  Reds.  Culled  by  experts.  Modern 

hatching  methods.  Guarantee  lOOVfl 
vigorous  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
Michigan  Hatchery,  Box  5,  Holland,  Mich, 

8  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  J3e 

Barred  *  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 

I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
x-sv-,  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  HICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

ninir  rUiri/C  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
dAdY  LfliLlYd  stock,  Safe  delivery  and 
v  full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

\V.  Wyandottes.  Write  for  prices 
Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville, 

2>>  S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  kJIu* 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 
100%  live  delivery  to  your  Postoffiee. 

If  you  are  after  good  chix  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  -  McAlisterviHe.  Pa. 

cnicKs 

THICKS  Pure  Bred  Quality  Chicks 

'■’AA1V/IVU  gjx  ]eiujing  breeds.  Price  list  and  catalog 
free.  Noscopeck  Poultry  Farm  Noscopeck,  Pa. 

Mill  AHA  S.C.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
f®  U  I  I  *  If  V  Tom  Barron  W.  Leghorn..  $18  per  100 
lirfllllk-X  Rocks.  $14  per  100  ;  Reds,  $14  per  100 
U  I  1 1  U  II W  W.  Itocks,  $15  per  100;  m’x,  $10  per  100 

ORDER  NOW.  Cloyd  Niomond,  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 

PIIIPI/P  from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 

I  nil  KN  w.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c;  Buff  and 
LiIllVlVD  Barre(j  ji0Ck8-  I4t.  •  R.  I.  Reds,  15e,  and 
mixed,  10c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

WM  NACE,  Prop.  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 

MITCHELL’S  BABY  OHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14e;  S.  C.  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
18c  ;  Mixed,  l#c.  100%  live  delivered  free.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular  free. 

Mitchell’s  Poultry  Farm  It.  2  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  T.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

B  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  w.  L  e  g  li  o  r  n  s,  12c  5 
1 1 H  1 1 1 K  \  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000 
VllllVlttJ  lot8  100^  ]ive  del.  guar.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  wxite  for  circular,  It.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  s™": 

White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks,  $15.  R.  I,  Reds, 
$15  Live  arrival  guar.  1  lelivered  prepaid.  Cataloe 

free  FA1RVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

*  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15  per  100 

LlllLKO  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
<\  I*.  I.EISTEK  McAlisterviHe,  I*  a 

1  Baby  Chicks  f; 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  $14  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
I  Reds,  $1#  per  100.  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

_  _  ___  _  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  *13  per 

D  \  f>V  miY  100-  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per 

Di\D  I  LIIIA  100.  S.  C.  R.  Reds  *16 

per  100.  Broilers  or  Mixed, 
*11  per  100.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
100#  delivery  guaranteed.  .  „  .  ...  _ 

Frank  Nace  R.  0.  2  McAlisterviHe.  Pa. 

•M  tv  1  satin’  1  >  I1  I  lilt  UHL 1  UtliiL  .«*•.  . 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Red* — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 


Complete  plans  for 
_ _ small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


FREE 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  ^quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 


100 


600  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $15.00  $  72.00  $140.00 


R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 
Anconas 
W.  Wyandottes 
Assorted 


17.00 

17.00 

20.00 

24.00 

13.00 


82.00 

82.00 

97.00 

117.00 

62.00 


160.00 

160.00 


May  price — lc  less  per  chick. 


100%  live  delivery 
POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


WISHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Active,  nUoxy  cmcks  from  matings  of  es¬ 
pecially  selected  birds.  The  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  ralao  and  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layera.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  W e  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoonborn’a 
Hatcheries,  341  MelnSt,,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong,  husky  farm’chicks  write  us  We  have 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 

from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health, 
strength,  vitality  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  We 
guarantee  chicks  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

PI  ELL  BROTHERS  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS  1 


THEY  HAVE  THE  “|PEP”  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  rigorous  fowls  in  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  why  they  have  the 
"PEP.”  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid."  Low 
prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference,  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


OHIO  d 

Accredit^ 


CHICKS 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  Investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAMItlEH  HATCHERY.  Box  U-!>,  Gambler,  Ohio 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Reds,  White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds, 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps. 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


100  600  1000 
*13.00  *62.00  *120.00 
14.00  67.00  130.00 
15.00  72  00  140.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18  00  87.00  170.00 
We  are 
5%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  day's 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian, Pa. 


BRED 


REASONABLY  PRICED  CHICKS 

Iwftlv  Guaranteed  pure  bred.  Excellent  for 

‘  the  farm.  From  healthy  flocks  bred 
for  bettar  egg  laying  qualities.  Per- 
aonal  culling,  testing  and  inspection 
gives  the  fine  utility  strains  from 
which  our  chicks  produced.  Prompt 
service.  1 00#  live  delivery.  Prepaid. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Reference: 
Van  Wert  National  Bank.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  chick  booklet. 
Write  for  it  "»w. 

Van  Wort  Hatoherlea,  Routs  R-C4  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you'll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy-,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery-  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  lor  circular,  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg.,  13c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  Wyandottes,  15c. 
Mixed.  lOc.  Delivery  G-unrt’d.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 

Free.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown  Pa  Box!50 

EASTERN  NEW  YORKCH  3CKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR'S  Hatchery,  Box  2 02.  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  f,rhorns.1Vti:rTI\(!.(f8rot4c1 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  0. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

Wha't  is  the  proper  food  for  baby 
chicks?  AVill  a  coop  14x50  ft.  be  too 
large  for  500  cbicks  with  one  brooder- 
stove?  We  plan  to  put  up  a  2-ft.  par¬ 
tition  in  one  end  at  first.  j.  w. 

Finely  cracked  grains,  such  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat  and 
pinhead  cat  meal  or  rolled  oats  for  hard 
grain.  Three  parts  corn,  two  parts 
wheat  and  one  part  oats  will  make  a 
suitable  proportion,  though  proportions 
need  not  he  iron  clad.  After  a  few 
weeks,  the  wheat  need  not  be  cracked 
and  the  chicks  will  eat  coarser  cracked 
corn.  After  a  week,  a  mash  should  be 
fed,  preferably  dry.  This  may  he  made 
up  of  two  or  three  parts  wheat  bran, 
and  one  part  each  of  flour  middlings, 
cornmeal,  sifted  ground  oats  and  finely 
ground  or  sifted  meat  scrap.  Dried  but¬ 
termilk  may  replace  a  part  of  the  meat 
scrap  if  desired.  Chicks  should  have 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  and  all  the  tender  green  stuff  that 
they  will  eat. 

No  coop  is  too  large  for  500  chicks, 
the  more  room  the  better.  They  should 
be  kept  near  the  brooder-stove  until  they 
have  learned  to  return  to  it  for  warmth, 
however.  While  one  stove  will  care  for 
500  chicks,  it  is  better  not  to  have  more 
than  250  or  300  in  one  flock.  They  have 
a  better  chance  in  small  flocks  and  if 
sorted  as  to  size  and  strength  will  do 
better  yet.  M.  b.  p. 


Wages  on  Poultry  Farms 

Could  you  give  information  in  regard 
to  wages  a  boy  18  years  old  should  re¬ 
ceive  on  a  poultry  farm,  without  any 


previous  experience : 


w.  s. 


The  wages  paid  on  poultry  farms  at 
the  present  time  have  a  wide  variation, 
according  to  the  men  and  conditions.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  board  a  cheap  man 
who  can  do  only  half  a  man’s  work  as  it 
does  a  good  man.  Without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
in  question  I  can  only  give  you  my  idea 
in  a  general  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
good  poultryman  can  be  hired  for  $70  a 
month  and  board,  which  is  worth  $35  a 
month,  making  a  total  of  $105  for  a  good 
man.  Now  we  cannot  expect  that  a  boy 
IS  years  old  without  experience  would 
be  worth  any  more  than  half  a  man. 
This  means  that  we  would  have  to  board 
two  men  at  $35  each,  making  a  total  for 
board  of  $70,  leaving  $35  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  men  for  wages  or  $17.50 
per  month  each.  c.  S.  Greene. 


Inducing  Broodiness 

How  can  I  make  hens  broody?  I  have 
read  volumes  on  how  to  break  up  broody 
hens,  but  never  a  word  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject.  E-  B. 

This  is  certainly  a  good  question,  but 
one  that  I  have  never  seen  answered,  the 
efforts  of  poultrymen  being  devoted  to 
discouraging  broodiness.  Broodiness  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  inherited  trait  and 
may  be  bred  out  by  selection.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  suppose  that  if  could  be 
bred  in  by  selection  of  the  mosit  frequently 
and  persistently  broody  hens  as  mothers. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  heavy 
feeding  through  the  Winter  encouraged 
early  broodiness  in  the  Spring,  but  I  know 
of  no  method  by  which  broodiness  may 
be  induced  at  will,  though  it  certainly 
would  be  of  great  help  to  the  small 
poultryman  if  he  could  have  hens  ready 
to  sit  just  when  he  wanted  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rolled  Oats  for  Chicks 

I  read  formula  for  a  mash  for  day-old 
chicks  consisting  of  two  parts  bran,  one 
part  middlings,  cornmeal,  oats  and  meat 
scrap.  Oould  this  be  improved  by  adding 
rolled  oats?  How  much  would  you  use? 

Greenboro,  Md.  c.  G.  M. 

Rolled  oats  or  pinhead  oats  would  im¬ 
prove  any.  chick  ration  that  did  not  con¬ 
tain  them,  but  they  are  usually  fed  as 
part  of  the  grain  food,  not  mixed  with 
the  mash.  A  grain  mixture  of  finely 
cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat  and  pinhead 
or  rolled  oats  is  an  excellent  one  for 
baby  chicks,  the  oats  forming  any  part 
up  to  one-third  of  the  whole  amount. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  wheat  need  not 
be  cracked  and  coarser  cracked  corn  will 
be  eaten.  The  chief,  or  only,  objection 
to  oats  is  the  cost,  but,  in  moderate 
amount,  this  is  not  excessive.  If  added 
to  a  dry  mash,  the  oat  flakes  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  picked  out  first,  leaving  the  rest. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lord  Farms  specFalize  on  just  one 
breed.  We  devote  our  entire  ef¬ 
forts  to  putting  on  the  market 
superior  quality  chicks  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  have  made  good  for  the 
last  15  years. 

198  1-2  Eggs  in  1924! 

Flock  average  made  by  Rev.  T.  E. 
Dailey,  Ada,  Ohio. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  reports  we  receive. 

Grade  A  Chicks 

$28  per  100  —  $270  per  1,000 

Grade  B  Chicks 

$25  per  100 — $240  per  1,000 

All  One  Breed  —  All  One  Strain 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Brookside  Chicks 

All  chicks  from  carefully 
selected  flocks  noted  for 
their  health  and  vigoralso 
high  egg  production.  We 
are  not  a  new  hatchery 
but  have  been  shipping 
chicks  to  hundreds  of  sat- 
isfled(customers  for, years. 
Our  Special  Mating  chicks 
are  from  specially  selected 
breeders  mated  with  co¬ 
ckerels  bought  direct  from 
Eglantine  Farms. 


100  chicks 

$15.00 

$17.00 

$17.00 

$18.00 


500  chicks 

$72.50 

$82.50 

$82.50 

$85.00 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS 
SPECIAL  MATING 

S.C.  W  LEGHORNS 

S. C.W.  Leghorn  pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.20  each 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  send  for  FREE  booklet  and  Price  List. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


Raise 
Heavy  Layers! 


Writ#  for 
this  book 

—FREE 

Kerr’s  special  matings  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  born 
heavy  producers.  We  guarantee  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks  on  every  order. 

Chicks  from  these  fine  strains  will  lay 
in  five  months’  time.  Our  booklet,  ‘‘How 
to  raise  baby  chicks  —  and  make  them 
lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you  how  to 
get  these  splendid  results.  Sent  free 
upon  request,  together  with  “The  Chick 
Outlook  for  1925”  and  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  AssociationJ 
Dept.  9,  Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Dept  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept  9,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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LAYING  THE  MOST  EGGS 

determines  winners  in  Official  Contests. 
The  results  of  such  contests  may  not  seem 
of  direct  interest  to  you.  But  More  Eggs 
and  Bigger  Profits  are.  You  know  that, 
so  why  not  let  our  CONSISTENT  CONTEST 
WINNERS  be  your  guide  to  both. 

Right  now — at  the  season’s  height — we  are 
making  some  really  attractive  prices  on 

BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS. 
Fine  Cockerels,  Pullets,  &  Breeding  Stock 
from  our  four  great  egg-laying  breeds: 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.C.R  I.  Reds  Wh. Wyandottes  Barred  Rocks 
ORDER  NOW  -M”1 

Don’tcontinuemakingyour  Poultr* 

success  a  matter  of  expert-  :jj»l  dN  gn0KI, 

ment — make  it  a  sure  thing  --  ~ 

with  these  blood  lines  that 
have  proved  their  superio¬ 
rity  in  the  one  way  that  is 
beyond  anybody's  question- 
“The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen’’ — 
full  of  money-making  fact* — EREE 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  south  wind  is  gathering  up  mois¬ 
ture  for  a  Spring  rain.  That  delicate 
caress,  like  velvet  touching  the  cheek,  is 
unmistakably  the  herald  of  a  shower. 
The  dim  sodden  lawn  under  my  rake  is 
already  too  drowned  to  be  revived  by 
mere  Water,  I  think.  A  blessing  it  is 
that  a  tonic  of  -nitrogen  is  to  rain  from 
the  skies.  Springtime  response  of  vivid 
green  in  leaf  and  blade  is  proof  of  the 
chemist’s  findings.  Three-fourths  of  our 
atmosphere  is  nitrogen,  and  yet  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  getting  it — 'by  rain 
water,  and  by  legumes.  This  is  speaking 
of  Heaven-sent  nitrogen,  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  the  commercial  product  be¬ 
ing  to  open  the  pocket-foook. 

The  big  goldfish  here  in  the  pool  has 
passed  the  Winter  successfully  under  the 
covering  of  boards  battened  with  straw. 
IIow  he  fed  himself  during  the  Winter 
is  hard  to  explain,  but  he  is  very  plump, 
and  apparently  has  lived  well.  Just  now 
ne  is  swimming  near  the  top,  trying  to 
warm  his  chilled  muscles  at  a  straggling 
ray  of  weak  sunshine,  such  a  dazzling  red 
s*nd  black  creature  to  inhabit  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  the  pool.  There  is  great 
activity  among  the  large  shiny  water 
beetles  that  live  on  the  bottom.  They 
are  like  miniature  turtles  dodging  about 
here  and  there,  coming  to  the  top  and 
sailing  back  down,  sometimes  wrong  side 
up.  The  lily  plants  are  much  as  Autumn 
left  them.  There  are  leaves  just  start¬ 
ing  to  unroll  that  have  stood  in  the  same 
position  all  Winter,  and  flower  buds 
the  size  of  a  thimble  that  have  not  grown 
in  months,  but  ready  to  start  forward  at 
the  first  steady  sunshine.  Gloria,  the  bulb 
for  which  we  paid  $5,  is  rose  color,  and 
the  most  regular  bloomer  of  them  all, 
and  more  given  to  flowers  than  leaves. 
Near  the  center  of  the  pool  is  a  great 
stocky  plant  that  produces  mottled  leaves 
that  crowd  the  pool,  and  yellow  flowers  on 
a  strong  stalk  three  inches  out  of  water. 
The  large  white  lily  also  has  this  habit 
of  holding  the  flower  aibove  the  water, 
but  is  not  always  to  be  found  blooming. 
Tiny  streams  of  bubbles  that  intermittent¬ 
ly  thread  upward  from  the  root  of  each 
plant  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
growing  season  account  for  the  thriving 
of  the  fish.  But  I  shall  never  quite  be 
able  to  account  for  their  ignoring  of  food 
placed  upon  the  water,  unless  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  pool  is  rich  in  animal  life 
in  some  unseen  molecular  form. 

Raking  is  tiresome  work  this  morning. 
More  than  anything  else  I  would  like  to 
sit  there  on  the  garden  seat  by  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  dream  of  how  the  new  line  of 
German  Iris  will  look  growing  by  the 
pool,  I  am  reproached  by  the  tireless 
diligense  of  my  two-year-old  Marcus  in-, 
to  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mark  is 
moving  takings  to  a  central  pile,  and  it 
has  heretofore  been  tolerably  easy  for 
his  wagon  to  keep  up  with  my  rake.  A 
small  boy  cannot  be  left  out  of  a  job. 
4ny  delay  now  would  certainly  set  him 
bringing  back  the  whole  distressful  ar¬ 
ray  of  sticks,  bones  and  straw  that  I 
have  been  at  such  pains  to  collect.  Fete, 
the  author  of  most  of  the  debris,  lies 
there  watching,  with  now  and  then  an 
acknowledging  shake  of  the  tail,  waiting 
hopefully  for  Marcus  to  tire  of  work  and 
renew  his  adventures.  When  I  confront 
Pete  with  some  of  the  evidence,  such  as 
an  old  bone,  he  looks  most  miserably 
apologetic  and,  balancing  back  on  his 
haunches,  holds  tap  both  paws.  He  seems 
to  know  that  it  is  very  hard  to  scold  a " 
log  in  that  position.  In  this  attitude, 
also,  he  ingratiates  callers,  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  quite  amazed  to  be  confronted 
with  so  big  and  so  humble  a  dog. 

The  bouse  has  worn  the  fashion  of  a 
jester  all  Winter,  half  green,  half  gray. 
Now  that  the  mythical  first  warm  day  has 
mine  Daddy  is  finishing  with  the  stain 
i round  on  the  north  side.  A.  small 
<reen  house  it  is,  long  and  narrow,  built 
new  upon  the  exact  foundation  that  its 
predecessor  -was  built  upon  75  years  ago. 
How  many  different  people  have  mowed 
rnd  raked  tnis  lawn  throught  75  years! 
How  many  have  sat  here  on  this  rise  of 
ground  other  wet  Springs  and  looked 
thankfully  off  down  through  the  hofiow. 
So  doubt  that  hollow  was  at  one  time  ob* 
?c-ured  by  the  forest  which  held  panther, 
wildcat  and  bear.  And  when  one  went 
out  at  night  and  stood  silent  and  breath- 
ess.  listening  to  the  sounds  in  the  dark 
I  often  do,  there  was  no  humming 
rom  a  swiftly  pouring  stream  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  State  road,  or  ever  the 
ntermittent  chu-ehu  of  a  struggling 
'.eight  train.  Perhaps  nothing  broke  the 
•oast-wide  quiet  that  fell  over  the  'and 
U  nightfall  but  the  gurgle  of  spring  wa- 
or  the  night  call  of  some  animal  in 
cue  forest.  There  were  few  roads.  One 
?n/“<irn  \n  Reality  ^  still  having 
■milieu I ty  m  shedding  the  over-eloquent 
sobriquet  applied  by  frank  pioneers.  It 
take  another  generation  to  make 
“tinking  Fame  into  Hecker  Road.  How 
quickly  has  the  steel  age  brought  all 
these  changes  upon  ns  I 
It  the  eclipse  did  not  succeed  in  taking 
ns  back  to  the  laws  of  the  primitive,  the 
earthquake  did.  It  is  something  new  for 
sophisticated  New  York  to  be  shaken  at 
ler  foundations.  1  was  sitting  in  a  heavy 
lak  roeking-ehair  with  little  Mark  sleep¬ 
ing  on  my  l3p.  when  that  sensation  of 


being  shifted  back  and  forth  from  side 
to  side,  began.  There  wasn’t  a  breath 
of  wind,  but  the  house  began  creaking — • 
little  shrill  cries  of  nails  letting  go,  slight 
jars  where  the  concrete  walls  joined  the 
house  walls  as  the  swaying  went  on. 
What  was  this,  an  earthquake?  The  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  fish  bowl  leaping  up  like  waves 
on  the  ocean  confirmed  me  in  this  judg¬ 
ment.  Ten  minutes  later  KDKA  radio 
station  at  Pitt^burgs  announced  that 
there  had  been  an  earthquake  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  that  although  severely  shaken 
they  were  going  to  continue  the  program. 
Amusing  things  happened.  In  two  hen¬ 
houses  the  roosts  were  shaken  down  so 
that  the  hens  rushed  out  into  the  night. 
One  man  actually  fired  off  a  gun,  think* 
ing  that  a  thief  was  stealing  chickens. 
In  another  house  a  roomful  of  people  felt 
the  _  quake  and  each  avoided  mention  of 
feeling  anything  odd  for  fear  of  being 
thought  queer.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a 
quake  as  quakes  go,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  experience  another. 

This  past  Winter  has  been  full  of  sur¬ 
prises,  and  odd  experiences.  All  of  them 
would  have  been  missed  if  we  had  gone 
South  for  the  Winter.  Here  is  Spring. 
Bet  us  hope  it  will  be  a  perfectly  tame 
normal  Spring.  mrs.  F.  H.  unger. 


No  Compulsory  Consolida¬ 
tion  Here 

The  following  letter  from  a  farmer 
woman  recently  appeared  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Times-Vnion: 

“It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that 
the  promoters  of  the  eight-hour  limit  for 
women  in  industry  and  of  the  child  labor 
amendment,  are  usually  champions  of 
consolidated  rural  schools. 

“While  their  pet  amendment  explicitly 
puts  all  minors  up  to  IS  years  old,  un¬ 
der  the  guardianship  of  Congress  (  whose 
folly  by  the  way  they  themselves  often 
deprecate),  they  always  picture  in  their 
argument  the  pale  undersized  child  of 
the  factories,  never  referred  to  as  over 
12  years  old.  Yet  when  it  is  a  question 
of  consolidated  schools  they  think  only 
of  rosy  cheeked,  husky  boys  and  girls  of 
12  or  14,  and  not  at  all  of  the  often 
delicate  pupils,  or  of  the  little  tots  of 
the  early  grades.  They  cannot  see,  in 
their  ambition  for  fine-looking,  steam- 
heated.  expensive  union  school  buildings, 
the  potential  cruelty  to  little  children  en¬ 
tailed  in  long  daily  trips  and  long,  long, 
weary  school  hours. 

“There  are  limited  combinations  of 
school  districts  that  might  not  cause 
hardship,  but  the  vast  majority  of  consol¬ 
idations  would  mean  real  suffering  to 
primary  scholars  and  exposure  to  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  hazards  that  are  harrowing 
for  a  discriminating  farm  mother  to  con¬ 
template  !  Such  winds  as  are  blowing 
today  would  be  excrutiating  for  children 
to  stand  waiting  even  for  five  minutes 
for  a  tardy  bus.  I  ask  any  of  the  women 
of  Rochester  who  are  enthusiastic  over 
consolidation  to  go  out  on  the  “freezer” 
on  Clinton  Avenue  between  Highland  and 
Elmwood  Avenues,  such  a  day  as  today, 
leaving  their  heated  car  and  their  furs, 
walk  a  half  mile,  and  then  stand  for  10 
minutes  clad  only  in  clothes  of  a  weight 
such  as  the  average  country  child  is  com¬ 
fortable  to  walk  and  play  in,  or  such  as 
some  are  obliged  to  wear  though  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  see  if  they  are  not  pretty 
nearly  “consolidated”  themselves  ’  City 
dwellers  have  no  real  understanding  of 
weather  as  is  in  the  open  country. 

“How  many  refined,  fastidious  mother® 
in  town  would  view  with  complacence  and 
satisfaction  for  their  own  darling  six- 
v ear-olds  what  they  prescribe  as  ideal  tor 
thp  country  child?  Would  they  delignt 
to  ;ee  them  scrambled  into  a  bus  load 
atade  up  or  a  precious  tiny  minority  of 
those  to  the  manor  born  and  an  over¬ 
powering  proportion  of  children  of  ‘drift¬ 
ers*  and  ‘floaters/  some  clean,  some 
flirty  and  woi*se?  Just  suppose  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  to  oe  taken  sick  in 
school  early  in  the  day,  he  must  wait 
‘or  the  four  o’clock  school  wagon  or  bus. 
riding  home  in  his  misery  with  a  rough 
and  tumble  load  of  children,  no  grown¬ 
up  alnng  save  the  driver,  who  needs  to 
give  all  his  attention  to  horse,  or  wheel 
and  brakes — a  driver,  too,  whom  one 
doesn’t  know.  Or,  Jet  your  treasured  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  live  a  last  half  mile  beyond 
any  mate,  and  so  be  driven  home  id  the 
W?  nter  dusk  alone  by  a  stranger. 

“The  men  of  our  State  may  come  to 
agreement  on  ‘units  of  adrrinistrat’on.' 
and  ‘equalization  of  taxation/  but  reckon 
on  the  country  woman  holding  fast  to  the 
little  school  of  thp  tittle  child  near  its 
mother!  As  tong  as  Winter  winds  have 
a  keen  and  driving  edge;  as  long  a®  lit¬ 
tle  children  have  tender  little  bodies:  as 
Song  as  mothers’  hearts  are  yearning  and 
loving,  so  long  will  wholesale  consolida¬ 
tion  meet  with  insurmountable  opposi¬ 
tion.”  JUST  PLAIN  MOTHER. 


Aggrifved  K’brson  (a  cross-word  en¬ 
thusiast)  :  *Tbat  girl  in  there  carries  a 

g>ke  too  far.  I  --roes  an  an’  says,  iovial- 
ke-  *1  wants  a  drop  o’  liquid  refreshment 
in  four  letters’ — an’  lumme.  she  brings 
me  a  glass  o’  milk!” — Ivondon  JHamorist. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  571. 

FINE  colonial  house,  running  water,  6  rooms, 
bath:  acreage,  central  location,  not  modern¬ 
ized;  $20  monthly,  lease;  inspection  April  22-20. 
BOX  206,  Highland  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


32  ACRES,  dwelling  and  outbuildings;  ideal 
truck  or  poultry  farm;  on  Giesboro  road,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  half  hour  from  United  States 
Capitol.  ALBERT  I).  ESHER,  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  1).  C. 


RENT  or  shares,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm, 
2,000  capacity;  9-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  34  acres,  big  orchard:  2  5  miles 
from  New  York;  best  terms.  ADVERTISER 
6796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-acre  farm,  all  tillable,  8-room 
house,  three  barns;  $75  per  acre;  3  miles  from 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  ELLISON. 


RENT — Unstocked,  143-acre  farm  on  State  road, 
Orange  County;  48  miles  city;  good  barn,  ma¬ 
chinery,  pasturage,  fertile  soil,  chicken  coops, 
etc.;  8-room  Mouse,  all  conveniences;  will  rent 
all  or  seetionally  to  right  party;  give  size 
family,  nationality,  references.  ADVERTISER 
6797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautifully  located  Summer  resi¬ 
dence:  modern  house  overlooking  river  and 
town:  site  exceptionally  fine,  woods,  old  shade; 
all  fruits  in  abundance;  full  description  and 
photos  to  those  interested.  E.  J.  BAIRD,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 


750-ACRE  James  River  Estate,  100  acres  bottom 
land;  colonial  house;  good  state  of  cultivation; 
for  sale  by  owner:  no  trades.  J.  L.  GRAY, 
Shipman,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm;  sugarbush: 
evaporator;  fruit.  E.  L.  S.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  farms  in  New  Jersey,  south  of 
Raritan  River;  first  about  50  acres  on  State 
road,  with  good  soil  and  buildings:  second,  about 
100  acres,  with  above  qualifications;  reply 
stating  price  complete;  distance  to  railroad 
station  and  school.  W.  W.  STONE,  Glen  Cove, 


TO  RENT  or  lease,  market  garden  farm  of  the 
late  Herbert  Sniffen;  30  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  six  acres  of  asparagus,  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Fordson  tractor;  vegetable  route  in 
Bridgeport  established  35  years:  for  further  in¬ 
formation  write  MRS.  HERBERT  SNIFFEN, 
Sniffen’s  Point,  Stratford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — ‘Monmouth  County,  near  Red  Bank, 
6  acres,  asparagus  and  poultry  farm,  five-room 
house,  two  chicken  houses,  stable,  garage:  2V> 
acres  in  asparagus,  apples,  peaches,  pears', 
plums,  cherries;  some  tools:  good  reason  for 
selling;  possession  at  once.  WM.  E.  HURLEY, 
Lineroft,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -To  rent  fruit  farm  from  owner  in 
return  for  general  care  and  upkeep  where 
owner  can’t  properly  care  for  same.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  New  Jersey  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  country  estate;  186  .acres,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  adjoining  live  village,  on 
two  macadam  roads  with  nearly  a  mile  frontage; 
15  miles  from  Trenton,  56  miles  from  New  York 
City;  for  details  write  ADVERTISER  6832,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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COUNTRY  home  150-aci'e  productive  farm, 
near  Bound  Brook,  suitable  for  all  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  home  or  business;  one  hour  from  Broad¬ 
way:  for  lease  or  sale:  for  particulars,  252  W. 
17th  Sr.  New  York  City 


31  ACRES,  good  buildings:  $1,600,  less  than 
half  cash.  H.  L.  EDWARDS,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 219-aere  dairy,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  located  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
BOX  44,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  house,  some  ground,  fruit 
trees,  near  school,  railroad  station;  about  30 
or  8a  miles  from  New  York  City;  small  rent.  J. 
•TETTER.  312  Flushing  Ave..  Astoria.  L.  I.. 

N.  £. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  ill  health  wish  to  sacrifice 
for  $6,000,  my  farm,  consisting  of  100  acres; 
land  is  free  of  stones  and  highly  cultivated; 
four  acres  of  good  apple  orchard,  10  acres  rye, 
also  plenty  small  fruits;  farm  is  bounded  bv 
good  trout  brook  on  three  sides;  50-ft.  water¬ 
fall  five  minutes'  walk  from  farm;  all  buildings 
in  good  shape;  good  water  supply;  four  cows, 
three  heifers,  one  young  team,  one  extra  horse. 
100  hens,  two  incubators  brooder  stoves,  new 
truck  and  all  farm  implements;  farm  is  located 
8  miles  from  Albany.  2  miles  from  Hudson 
River  and  prosperous  town  having  high  school, 
Dank,  churches,  theater,  etc.;  reasonable  terms. 
ADVERTISER  8835,  eare  Rural  New>-Yorker. 


428-ACRE  farm.  100  acres  fine  river  flat  in  best 
state  cultivation,  balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land;  12-room  house,  large  barn,  stable  50  head, 
2  “ilos,  tractor  and  full  equipment  of  machinery; 
on  main  river  road:  3  horses,  36  cows,  8  head 
young  stock;  $2,500  down,  balance  on  very 
easy  terms.  F.  W.  ODE  WELL.  Box  21.  Down- 
ville,  N.  £. 


BEAUTIFUL  27-aere  level  farm;  fine  buildings; 

elevation;  60  miles  New  York,  Hunterdon 
County:  $4,500.  terms.  SPADA.  Whippany, 


SMALL  farm,  attractively  situated,  near  State 
road,  four  miles  from  New  HaveB  line;  ex¬ 
cellent  land;  some  equipment  and  a  good  house 
newly  rebuilt;  liberal  arrangements  for  good 
American  neonle.  Address  BON  134.  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  94  acres.  Lebanon,  N.  .1.. 

.10  miles  from  New  York  City:  $6,500;  dairy, 
(siloi .  grain,  fruit;  will  grow  Alfalfa;  attrac¬ 
tive  house  just  completed:  12  tons  hay  included. 
ROOM  1038.  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yark  City 


TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm,  South  Vineland,  moo- 
ern  seven-room  house,  all  conveniences;  fruit, 
berries  etc.  J.  H.  WOLSIKFFER.  R.  2.  Malaga 
Rd..  Millvilip.  N  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


delizered. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10, 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL, 
N.  J. 


prepaid  third  zone.' 
Monmouth  Junction/ 


FOR  SALE — Italian  bees.  ABRAM  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  I’a. 


VERMONT’S  best  new  maple  syrup,  $2.30  gal- 
j  Ion ;  6-gallon  lots,  $2.10;  sugar,  10-lb.  pails, 
$3;  pound  cakes,  30c;  guaranteed  pure.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


SIGN|  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 


WANTED  Discarded  six-cylinder  A  very  trac¬ 
tor.  GRANT  MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N. *  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used 
tomatic  electric  plant. 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


1  Vi  kw. 
E.  J. 


Kohler  an¬ 
il  AKI.LNG. 


CLO\  ER  HONEY — $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  FAIRMOFNT  APIARY,  Living¬ 
ston,  N.  Y.  * 

FOR  SALE — Second  cut  Alfalfa  also  mixed  bar 
JEMISON,  Lock  Berlin,  IN'.  Y. 


CEDAR  bean  poles  and  cedar  for  j  rustic’  work 
—uf®°  T>sU,Ji,,„  4,';‘‘Jars„fwr  ornamental  purpose*.’ 
W  rite  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATES — Pure,  delicious,  differ¬ 

ent  from  other  candies,  attractive  Easter  gi  ft  - 
e-Doimd  box.  ST  9-1  h  pOXi  $1  .g0l  postimiel! 


one-pound  box,  $1;  2-11). 
ENDION,  Naples,  N.  V. 


TIMOTHY  hay  for 
Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


sale.  A.  A.  MOORE, 


MAPLE,  butternut  fudge,  75c 

fancy  shape,  sugar  cakes, 
35c.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 


per  pound;,  small 
40c;  1-11).  cakes, 
Rochester,  Vt. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


I  OR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee  incubator,  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  HOCK  E.  SYRACUSE  p 
F.  D.  3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maid* 
syrup:  1__gal..  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10-11),  can 
sugar,  $2.7o;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  gnar- 
casli  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 


an  teed : 

Essex  Junction, 


Vt. 


FOR  SALE  at  first  best  Offer,  high  grade  milk¬ 
ing  machine;  only  moderately  used  Writ* 
TWIN  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  products: 

4  gals,  or  more,  $2; 
not  prepaid:  cash  witli 
TON,  lrasburg,  Vt. 


syrup, 

sugar, 

order. 


$2.25: 

10-lb. 

GEO. 


per  gal; 
pail.  $3; 
B.  FUL- 


FOR  SALE — Six  brooder  stoves  complete.  HER¬ 
BERT  MACAIJLEY,  Front  and  Barnnm  Ave, 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1918-W. 

HOMES  WANTED — -There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation, -of,.  .Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU.  435 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  3870  wanted; 

one  cent  on  envelopes  good  condition  worth 
60  cents  or  more;  best  references.  STANLEY 
W.  HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HERCULES  stump  puller,  200  feet  cable;  prac¬ 
tically  new;  price  low.  FREDERICK  MID¬ 
DLETON,  Hudson,  Mass. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  aril 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  With  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE.  No.  2.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y 

ONE  390-egg  Cv,|,ers  incubator  just  as  good  »■> 
new:  price  $40  W.  J.  EAGAN,  Lebanon. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 28  James  stalls  and  stanchions,  also 
American  cream  separator:  all  like  new: 
priced  very  low  or  exchange  for  poultry  in¬ 
cubators,  brooders  E.  A.  RING.  Box  187.  Mata- 
moias,  I’a. 

PARE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  within  third  zone. 

clover  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  pric-eg 
on  20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat  RAY  (' 
WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  BEST  try  Oliver’s  pure  Vermont  ma¬ 
ple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon:  sugar.  $2.75  pail. 
ROBERT  OLIVER.  South  Ryegate.  Vt. 


iiiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiimmmmmmrmii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  tor  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30tb  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  letters  of  inquiry  on  import¬ 
ant  matters  from  subscribers  signing  as 
follows :  A.  H. ;  F.,  Riverdale,  N.  J.,  and 
L.  E.  C.,  Windham,  N.  Y.  If  the  writers 
will  send  us  their  full  names  they  will 
receive  the  information  desired  prompt¬ 
ly.  We  again  remind  readers  that  all 
letters  must  contain  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  writer.  Subscribers’  names 
are  never  published  without  their  con¬ 
sent. 


“Publisher’s  Desk”  is  worth  the  price 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  annually  many  times 
over.  I  have  not  been  “stung,”  and  so 
have  no  experience  to  relate,  but  I  have 
tried  your  own  advertisers,  and  they 
have  proved  100  per  cent  honest  and  ef¬ 
ficient.  F.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

That’s  our  aim  ;  to  have  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  100  per  cent  depend¬ 
able.  If  any  fall  belowr  the  mark  it  is 
due  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  our  part. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  enclosed  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Poultry  Yitamines  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  is  all  right?  Does  a  gov¬ 
ernment  station  recommend  it  as  they 
claim?  I  think  these  tablets  contain 
mostly  cayenne  pepper.  Do  you  know 
if  this  is  used  to  increase  egg  production? 

West  Virginia.  H.  E.  F. 

The  advertisement  is  one  of  the  post¬ 
card  collections  which  are  being  sent 
out  from  Chicago — a  dozen  of  them  carry¬ 
ing  advertisements  of  as  many  concerns. 
All  fakes.  This  Poultry  Yitamines  Co. 
appears  to  be  an  enterprise  of  E.  J.  Ree¬ 
fer,  who  advertised  a  “hen  dope”  several 
years  ago  from  St.  Douis.  W  e  are  sure 
no  government  official  ever  recommended 
■the  use  of  any  of  Reefer’s  products. 
“Yitamines”  and  “glands”  afford  a  new 
variety  of  sucker  bait  for  schemers  like 
Reefer  and  his  ilk.  This  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  merits  of  these  elements  in 
the  hands  of  honest  men. 

.Tames  Sinclair,  P.  O.  Box  1424,  San 
Diego,  California,  advertises  for  butter¬ 
flies,  circular  enclosed.  Will  you  let  me 
hear  from  you  as  to  the  reliability  of 
this  man?  °*  c* 

Massachusetts. 

Sinclair’s  scheme  is  to  sell  a  book  he 
has  written  on  butterflies  an«i  other  in¬ 
sects.  To  sell  the  book  he  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  will  buy  collections  of  but¬ 
terflies,  but  you  must  have  the  book  to 
distinguish  the  valuable  insects  from  the 
worthless.  The  Post  Office  authorities 
prosecuted  Sinclair  some  years  ago  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails — but  he 
“carries  on”  with  the  old  game. 

A.  Paul,  Jr.  &  Co.,  poultry.  West 
Washington  Market  —  Involuntary,  by 
Kummelman  Bros.,  $1,030 ;  Isidore  Lie- 
berman,  $750,  and  Abraham  B.  Wernow, 
$500.  George  F.  Hinrichs  and  John 
O'Connor  appointed  receivers  by  Judge 
Knox  under  $5,000  bond. 

A  number  of  poultrymen  have  com¬ 
plained  of  failure  to  receive  returns  for 
shipments  to  this  house.  A.  Paul,  Jr. 
&  Co.  is  a  commission  house  presumably 
bonded  by  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  so  that  shippers  will  be 
protected  to  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

What  do  you  think  about  gland  treat¬ 
ment?  I  am  bothered  with  asthma,  and 
a  friend  wrote  to  some  of  the  advertisers. 
Now  they  write  from  all  over  and  some 
say  that  I  should  get  their  monkey  gland 
treatment  that  helps  so  many.  "What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  A.  D* 

New  York. 

YTou  have  evidently  got  your  name  on 
the  .sucker  list  and  the  promoters  of 
monkey  gland  treatment  are  trying  to 
make  a  monkey  of  you.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  deal  in  the  possibilities 
open  to  what  physicians  call  glandular 
therapy;  that  is,  treatment  of  certain 
disorders  of  the  human  body  with  pre¬ 
parations  from  glands  taken  from  bodies 
of  lower  animals.  The  treatment  of  dia¬ 
betes  with  insulin  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  Knowledge  of  the  true  functions 
of  the  glands  of  the  body  most  concerned 
is  yet,  however,  in  an  undeveloped  state ; 
while  much  is  known,  still  more  is  un¬ 
known  and  medical  science  is  groping 
toward  the  light.  The  present  indications 
are  that  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  great¬ 
est  advances  in  medical  treatment  will 
be  made  during  the  next  few  years. 


Taking  advantage  of  popular  interest 
in  these  things,  and  popular  ignorance  of 
what  can  really  be  accomplished,  the 
quacks,  of  course,  are  busy  advertising 
glandular  treatments,  gland  tablets  and 
glandular  cures,  prefacing  their  bunk  with 
a  fewT  statements  of  fact  and  raking  in 
dollars  that  are  as  real  as  their  pre¬ 
tensions  are  absurd.  You,  of  course,  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  may  be  true 
and  what  certainly  is  false,  but  there  is 
one  way  in  which  you  can  protect  your¬ 
self  from  financial  loss,  wTith  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  you  will  lose  nothing  from  a 
health  standpoint ;  that  is,  refuse  abso¬ 
lutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
advertiser  of  cures  by  gland  treatment. 

We  purchased  from  the  Air  Friction 
Carburetor  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  one  car¬ 
buretor  for  Kissel  6-48,  as  per  their 
guarantee.  We  tried  it  out  and  it  did  not 
give  as  good  service  as  the  old  one ;  10 
miles  per  gallon  was  all  we  could  get  on 
careful  tests.  We  wrote  them  and  they 
sent  us  another  no  better;  could  get  12 
miles  on  the  one  that  came  with  the  car. 
We  returned  both  carburetors  to  them 
postpaid,  and  have  written  them  three 
times  and  got  no  more  answer.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  us.  A.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  receiving  re¬ 
ports  on  this  air  function  carburetor  at 
-intervals  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
carburetors  are  sold  under  a  “money- 
back  guarantee,”  but  it  usually  requires 
considerable  pressure  to  secure  the  re¬ 
fund.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  re¬ 
fund  for  the  above  subscriber  since  No¬ 
vember  last.  He  reported  March  5  that 
he  had  not  received  the  money  up  to  that 
time. 

Inclosed  is  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
New  York  firm.  Are  they  all  right,  or  all 
hot  air?  A.  G.  A. 

New’  York. 

This  letter  inquires  about  investing 
in  a  theatrical  production  organization. 
A  return  postal  card  to  request  full  in¬ 
formation  is  enclosed.  This  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Kleenart  Corporation,  1452 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  These 
postal  card  invitations  to  send  informa¬ 
tion  or  particulars  always  subject  the 
enterprise  to  suspicion.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  always  forthcoming  in  the  form 
of  a  strong-arm  security  salesman  whose 
business  it  is  to  secure  your  name  on 
the  dotted  line  before  you  are  aware 
just  what  happened.  Theatrical  enter¬ 
prises  at  best,  are  not  prope:  invest¬ 
ments  for  country  people  'tiud  when  the 
project  bears  the  “earmark^”  of  the  easy- 
money  promoter,  as  does  .tills  tfne,  no  one 
in  any  walk  of  life  cuir-'fbflsider  it,  only 
at  his  peril. 

I  am  enclosing  you  some  circulars  I 
received  recently.  Do  you  consider  this 
a  safe  investment?  It  strikes  me  that  if 
this  is  as  good  a  proposition  as  they 
claim  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sell 
stock  to  small  investors,  as  there  would 
be  plenty  of  people  with  money  to  finance 
the  American  Premier  Air  Car.  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  believe 
you  are  doing  great  good  in  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.”  J.  w.  M. 

New’  York. 

The  circulars  of  the  American  Air 
Cars,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  bear  the 
“earmarks”  of  the  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moter.  Our  investigation  reveals  that 
the  concern  is  under  investigation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  president 
cannot  be  found  and  receivers  have  been 
appointed  for  this  company  jointly  with 
the  Craddock  Motors. 


For  twenty  years  past  we  have,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  been  forwarded  letters  by  sub¬ 
scribers,  from  the  famous  “Spanish 
prisonor,”  who  posed  as  a  bankrupt  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt.  His  letters  ahvays  in 
the  same  handw’riting  and  on  the  same 
peculiar  paper,  stated  he  had  a  fortune 
of  $300,000  concealed  in  a  “portmanteau” 
and  to  anyone  who  would  help  him  by 
sending  a  certain  amount  of  money  he 
would  rew’ard  when  released  from  prison 
with  a  generous  share  of  the  alleged  for¬ 
tune.  How  many  people  fell  victim  to 
the  swindle  and  how  much  money  the 
Spanish  prisonor  received  from  gullible 
people  we  would  not  venture  to  guess. 
But  the  “Spanish  prisonor,”  according  to 
press  despatches,  is  now  a  real  prisonor 
and  if  this  be  true  the  public  will  be 
relieved  from  this  particular  swindle  for 
good.  •  ' 


CAMBRIA 

FENCE 

Good  Fence  Must  be  Made  of  Good  Steel 

CLEAN  steel  wire  that  is  strong,  springy,  full  gage 
and  heavily  galvanized  is  used  in  making 
CAMBRIA  FENCE. 

The  wire  is  rolled  and  drawn  and  the  fence  is  made 
in  the  same  department,  which  insures  an  inspection 
method  that  will  not  permit  wire  with  flaws  of  any 
kind  to  be  used. 

The  steel  is  carefully  selected  by  the  Bethlehem 
technical  and  metallurgical  departments  as  the  most 
suitable  for  fencing. 

CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  a  Bethlehem  product. 

Every  step  in  its  manufacture — from  mining  the  ore 
to  shipping  the  finished  roll — is  controlled  by  one 
organization.  Uniform  quality,  uniform  construction 
and  uniform  long  life  are  thereby  assured. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  CAMBRIA  FENCE.  There  is  a 
style  to  meet  any  requirement  of  the  user  of  field  fence. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


HINMAN  MILKER 


Simple  / 

Simple  / 

Simple  / 

M  you  to  own  today! 

Ask  us  Jor 

Illustrated  Catalog,  FREE 

A  book  of  facts  that  are  of  real  interest  to  you  —  as  a 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  his  business  pay  bigger 
returns. 

Just  write  on  a  postal  card,  “Send  me  the  complete 
Hinman  Catalog,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me.” 

Write  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


That’s  why  the  Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to 
keep  thoroughly  clean  that  low  bacteria 
milk  is  oatural  to  it. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  dependable.  Only 
2  moving  parts.  Stays  on  the  job, 
day  in,  day  out.  That’s  why  it 
costs  little  to  buy  and  is  very 
economical  to  run. 

That’s  why  it’s  the  Profitable  Milk¬ 
ing  Machine  for 


AGENTS- 

A  few  good 
territories 
open. 
Write  U8. 


60  Pages  of  Millwork  Bargains 

Get  a  Copy  of  the  Bennett  Bargain  Book  — FREE 


Q \ MONEY  by  paying  only  whole- 
sale  prices  for  millwork  and  lumber 
for  your  nenu  building,  repairs,  rebuilding,  etc. 

You  Can  Save  Time 

Bennett  millwork  is  built  in  lots  of  hundreds  :ind 
thousands  by  experts  using  fast,  accurate  machinery, 
better  than  a  smaller  mill  can  furnish  at  much  higher 
prices.  We  sell  lumber  of  every  description ;  also  doors, 
windows,  bookcase  colonnades,  stairways,  kitchen 
cabinets,  etc.  Save  time  and  money  by  buying  from 
headquarters. 

Our  vast  bulk  buying  of  raw  materials,  our  unsur¬ 
passed  location  for  receiving  and  shipping,  our 
enormous  ready-cut  house  business — all  these 
mean  lower  prices  and  better  quality  to  you. 

Send  the  coupon  at  once  and  place  your  order 
early  for  quick  delivery. 

(If  only  interested  in  building  a  complete 
house,  ask  for  BennettReady-CutHomes  Book). 


Q«nn< 


Luntber- 


^yforkand 


HO-31 

19X5 


eoJnC. 


'Better-Built1 


Ready-Cut^ 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

112  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 
Send  FREE  Bennett  Bargain  Book  at  once  to 

N  ame . . 

Address  . . . 

City  . State . 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
1  f  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

™E  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, wc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

HAV  ANn  STRAW  AU  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
Jin  I  dllYftTT  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut¬ 

ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 
shipments.  Lower  prices,  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  A.  ». 

Farm  SunerintpnHent  Iterdsmen,  Dairymen,  Garden- 
lalllf  OUpcimlGIlUcfll,  e,s,  Farm  Hand  &  Milkers  sup, 

plied  free  of  charge.  Linger  Employ')  Bnresu,  8B4  Sth  Ave.,  N.i.  C. 


,  ,,  .  ,  -  -  >  ‘  «  sn'tn  position 

tor  the  right  man.  A.  D.  RUNYON,  Milling- 

tUIl,  i.Na  J  • 

WANTED— A  middle-aged  couple  (white),  sub- 

urban  diimig  room;  wife  to  assist  with  rook- 
pig  and  man  for  general  work;  housed  with 
tamily ;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  (1809,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help! 

Farms 

and 

Estates 


Our  Farm  Service  Ageney  caters  excul- 
sively  to  Farms  -and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  A11  farm  workers — 

superintendents,  gardeners,  herdsmen,  poultrymen 

JWen  We  Send  We’d  Hire  Ourselves” 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

90  West  St.,  (Agril.  Eng.)  New  York,  N.Y. 


WANTED— Young  lady,  capable  of  managing  a 
home  in  country,  doing  rooking  electrically; 
small  family;  »<?ar  Hudson  River,  00  miles 
north  of  New  York  City;  $G0*  Mav  1  \D 
VBRTIBER  9816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker' 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm;  state  wages 

invPBwwi  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk. 

.  V II V  K  R  I  I SE R  6811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Yearly  man,  Protestant,  for  general 
work  on  fruit  farm  near  Kingston;  must  be 
able  to  handle  horses;  wages  $65  with  house 

New-Yorker eS  ADVKRTISE,U  6808,  Rural 


W ATKINSON  SCHOOL  Sl'U 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  880  per  month 
i  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses, 
catal’ge  oil  request.  FRANK  L.  EDWARDS.  Princip*!, Hartford. Coim 


WANTED— Housekeeper  for  small  home;  state 
lo..WaN?  Y  ’>,  y  t0  BOX  8’  R*  F'  D-  Baby- 

SENGLE  man  on  farm,  milker,  handle  horses 

and  tractor;  honest,  good  habits,  sober  ref- 

iviSiiwSm'^r  to  tbp  right  man.  SUPER- 
INI  h.NDBNT  OF  POOR,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  to  do  farm  work  and  milking; 

house,  tore  wood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
Yorker  ADVBRTISElt  6812,  care  Rural  New- 


r.vymn-uAuimMK,  take  charge  of  private 
fv,?Date:  "n<|erstands  all  branches  greenhouses, 
fiuit,  vegetables,  live  stork  and  all  farm  ma- 

Tl’qPiF’rsrii  yeai‘S  V?  ,,rewnt  Plape.  ADVER- 
J  laER  (.MX),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEEHAN IC,  tractors,  trucks,  spray  outfits  and 
carpentry ,  experienced  all  orchard,  and  farm 
work,  open  for  position  April  1-  state  salirv 
ADVERTISER  6801,  rare  Rural  New -Yorker. 

W,^RKrNG  herdsman,  single,  year  at  present 
place,  wants  change;  test  milker,  good  calf 
raiser  and  feeder;  reference ;  state  wages  and 

New-Yorker.  ADVERTI8KR  '>892,  rare?  Rural 

J  OTJT/PRA  MAN,  intelligent,  Amojicail,  40  sin¬ 
gle,  steady  position;  careful,  reliable  worker* 
good  references;  state  particulars.  \DVFTb 
TISBR  6808,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


a  iyG»**  a 


-v,  «r,  oan-y,  grain  or  chicken  farm  for  sale 

tmvi,  Jmbler'  S?0<}  buildinpH'  S«od  land;  near 
in  StaR'  l *'oad*  ADVERTISER  6082, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F°3  ?ALE  0r  ex.cllange  for  city  property  farm 
of  121  acres  m  the  town  of  Montgomery 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  SANDS  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y.  ’  0 

FARM  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  New 

Jersey;  19  miles  from  Lake  wood,  15  from 
Mount  Holly  10  from  Trenton;  160  acres,  20  of 
timber,  12o  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  12- 
room  brick  house  and  barns,  with  electric  lights* 
village  with  school,  stores',  bank,  churches,  sta- 

*5  ooon<Jn«’irea"!ery  two  nlilps:  Price  $7,000,  cash 
rp  rin  o  v'1'  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6708, 
wire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER— Married,  small  family,  Wants 

position  as  caretaker  on  private  estate;  life- 
in  Vegetable  and  flower  growing. 
ADVERTISER  6807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


MANAGER  or  superintendent,  married;  for  in¬ 
stitution,  club  or  private  estate;  out  of  town- 
wide  experience,  capable  executive,  also  I’amil- 
iar  with  clerical  work;  highest  reference  A D- 
V  ERTISER  6787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MILKERS — Single,  certified  dairy,  15  cows,  10- 
hour  day;  excellent  living  conditions;  board 
and  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6671,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  farm  home;  state 
wages  and  references.  ADVERTISER  6818 
oar©  Rural  Now-York©r. 


1  ,ETR  WANTED— Experienced  farmer  for 

romHv*  tan*:  ,loP:lt',d  at  Pomona,  Rockland 
County,  must  handle  tractor  and  other  farm 
implements ;  salary  and  house  provided;  write 
York  City  y'  DA  SHEW ,  15  Park  Row,  New 


IMISITIGN  as  cow  man  or  milker;  experienced 

ADVERTISER  6788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Gardener,  caretaker, 
chauffeur,  handy  with  tools;  single,  40-  wishes 
position  private  place,  anywhere,  country;  com¬ 
petent,  reliable,  best  references;  am  free  first 
ot  April;  no  greenhouse.  ADVERTISER  6789 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


‘''licrrms1^8 * *,'!11'11  State  ''Olid  farm;  vegetables, 
BOX  12,’HarGaini.  vtT’  tr°Ut  br0Ok;  bar«a,n* 

K<fniitS‘Vo!^w°  nolTS;  nT,11  wa,ored-  suitable 
mile  vm?” U  y’  "  buildings,  some  fruit;  one 

1(>3  New  Pan,  n"1  y.  acl,0°1’  ,’llilr()ads'  BOX 

WANTED— Jersey  farm,  live  acres  up*  7-room 

n,  ies^Vw  v,;rkVn,ab!,>  “'""^"'t^  .mV  over  50 

<»725,S  cartT  Rural  AI,VE1™« 

WANTED— On  Poughkeepsie-Hudson  State  road 
i  ’’  ,  °  R>  .a'  rps  land,  small  cottage,  water-  must- 
be  bargain.  ADVERTISED  c-nc  ’  '.‘T 

New-Yorker.  >'3,‘.  care  Rural 


mi'll,  dairyman  and  barn- 
man,  .milk  10  cows  each  and  assist  with 
bain  work;  accredited  herd;  near  New  York* 

New-Y^er?’  ADVEI™R  6814,  care  Rural 

WANTED  Two  real  cow  men  to  milk  and  feed 

t,mv  day  P0WS,  purebred  Holsteins; 
must  be  extra  good  dry-hand  milkers;  only 
thoroughly  competent  men  who  will  appreciate 
a  good  .tub  need  apply;  congenial  working  and 
sneeS  conditions;  $70  per  month  and  mainten- 
anee  with  regular  advancements  to  competent 

M  Yr  real  men;  address, 

u-  HHENLY,  Supt.  of  Dairy,  Essex  Comity 
Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  y 


GARDENER  HELPER- — Respectable  voting  man 
of  some  experience,  wishes  a  steady  job, 
April  lo,  under  an  .  expert  gardener  oil  a  private 
place;  prefer  near  New  York  City;  agreeable 
and  conscientious.  ADVERTISER  6795  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Flower  and  vegetable  gardener  April 
1;  unfurnished  cottage  supplied ;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages.  GEORGE  F.  HAWKINS,  Mil¬ 
ler  Place,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

FARMER  wanted  for  general  farming;  good 
teamster,  assist  with  milking;  wages  $75  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Address  T.  BENJAMIN 
HENRY,  Route  4,  Box  -86,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

AT  ONCE  or  by  April  1,  single,  experienced 
fruit  man;  opportunity  to  eventually  take 
charge;  good  home,  etc.;  wages  $60  month  and 
maintenance.  PLEASANT  ACRES,  WallkilL 
N.  Y. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  single  man,  with  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  day-old  chicks;  I  will  make  an 
attractive  proposition  to  join  me  in  a  profitable 
and  long  established  business.  FREDERICK  G. 
DAVIS,  Meadville,  Pa. 

ON  A  COUNTRY  estate  about  65  miles  from 
New  York  City,  a  couple;  the  man  to  gar¬ 
den  vegetable  and  flowers,  care  for  chickens 
and  assist  in  house;  wife  for  general  housework 
but  with  no  chamber  work  or  laundry;  .nice 
home  and  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  6788. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


si,1«lp  man  on  Jewish  dairy. 
a- *arlwinS;  state  wages,  rof'oreiiops  \T)- 
V  ERTJSKIR  6815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


3/= 


WAN  1  Lite-Refined,  young  woman  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  managing  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
0794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Industrious,  ,  clean  workers,  desire 

position  on  commercial  ‘"pbulfry  plant  or  es 
tate.  ADVERTISER  6825,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  40,  wants  work 

with  American  farmer  oil  two-man  farm  or 
poultry  plant;  vicinity  New  Jersey;  $60  to  start* 
preference  given  where  living  conditions  and 
opportunities  are  the  best;  no  large  dairv  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  manager,  •  college  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  experienced  in  farming,  registered  stock 
S,jmi""Ll,ml"a,;in,!  help;  congenial.  .ADVER¬ 
TISER  6823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  N  ^  T~  f  !  *  gardener,  experienced. 

v,Y:£.’’Tat0  ^tate.  near  Ossining,  N.  Y  AD- 
VERFIsER  6817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WOM  AN-  not  over  4e  as  assistant  in  home  of 

l>theJ  hp,l’  kpbf:  must  lie  good 
sevvei  with  best  references  as  to  character  and 

Yorker  A1)VEKTISBU  6818,  care  Rural  Now- 


WANTED  Life  experienced  farmer,  single,  that 
can  take  complete  charge  of  managing  300- 
acre  heavy  soil  farm  at.  once;  room  > and  board  * 
state  wages.  OSCAR  FARM,  New  Paltz,'  N.  y! 


1  iN  -v,  'v;:u,,;Pd  to  help  in  -  small  dairy 

2a-  .  ‘’‘"’c V  g0?d  iwsition,  good  home; 

salaiy  $9o  to  start.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  at  once  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  Dutchess  County;  interested  in  poultry 
and  game;  state  wages  with  board  and  room: 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6799,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AT  ONCE  a  farm  raised  American,  Protestant, 
25  to  35;  no  chewing,  cigarettes,  or  drinking; 
to  help  me  on  my  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  one 
who  can  handle  carpenter’s  tools  preferred;  $30 
per  month  assured  with  bonus  or  commission 
yearly;  an  excellent  opportunity  and  home  privi¬ 
leges  for  an  active  faithful  rnan;  references 
with  answer.  BOX  77,  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

WANTED — General  housekeeper  fur  country 
home,  family  of  three;  near  White  Plains. 
ADVERTISER  6786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  man  on  truck  farm  in  Cleve- 
laiid  district;  board,  room  and  $600  for  eight 
months.  W.  H.  WALKER,  H.  D.  3,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

CAPABLE  young  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  and  baby  chicks  on  poultry  farm,  fami¬ 
ly  of  one;  state  salary  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man,  all  round  farm  hand; 

house,  milk,  fire  wood,  and  garden  spot;  must 
he  reliable;  wages  $65  month.  BOX  57,  South- 
bury.  Conn. 

AVAN  TED— Steady,  trusty,  Protestant  man; 

good  nnlker;  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  will 
pay  good  wages;  good  home.  J.  L.  CHENEY, 
H-  D.  1,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WrtXr,EIY  A  y01111g,  strong,  single  man 
i  protest  ant)  who  is  accustomed  to  farm 
work,  and  who  is  ambitious  to  get  ahead;  to 
neat  ?„  J  T?’11  )my  fair  wages;  must  la* 

ftfmtiJ  *  h  S  bablts  as  bp  will  live  with  mv 
family  in  a  beautiful  home  with  all  conven- 

Yorkei*  AT>VERTISER  6792,  care  Rural  New- 

Wu^'7^,ZAn  <'np,‘Setic  young  man  understand- 
worif  i  ork'  Preferably  fruit  growing,  to 
k  ,la  our  nurseries,  where  there  is  an  on- 

showi"  give0’"  advan<'PlllP'd  according  to  ability 
sno>vn ,  give  reference  and  state  experience  and 
comnensatbm  Wa,,ted;  single  man  preferred 

vine"  Conn  XTTRsR!:v  CO..  Yales- 


WA.N'PKD  at  once,  middle-age  German  fanner, 

single,  reliable,  honest,  sober;  small  farm 

permanent  home;  write  particulars.  1)R.  RETN- 
LW  ,S  SANATORIUM,  Eummit,  N.  J  Phone  17 
■Summit. 

WANTED— Man  and  wife,  no  children,  on  farm 

Yd,de”’s'  Hrid«p.  Westchester  County, 
abouf  4o  miles  from  New  York  City;  man  to 
milk  and  help  take  care  of  cows;  wife  to  com 
duct  -boardinghouse  for  two  pr  three  farm 
hands,  good  house  is  provided,  steam  heat,  elec- 
«ionty’  S»od: stove,  -good-  board; wages  for  ; both 
$100  per  mouth  and  board;  write  complete  details 
with  references  to  S.  M.  KAPLAN,  7  Vestry  St 
New  York  City.  y  " 

AV  ANTED— Reliable  steady  .  liian :  for  small  fruit 

farm;  good  wages  to  capable  man  who  can 
P’une  trees  and  do  general  farm  work;  attrac¬ 
tive  position  for  reliable  man  who  can  furnish 
good  references.  .ADVERTISE R  6883,'  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  by  middle-aged  American 
lire  experience  farming,  poultry,  all  general 
work;  best  habits,  honest,  -  reliable;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  D.  J.  FREDERICK/  Lock 
Box;  i,44,  Pittsfield,  N.  II. 

WANTED— -in  creamery  by  experienced'  man* 

understands  testing,  pasteurizing  and  butter- 
making;  or  would  consider  a  herd  0f  cows  to 
imlk  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  6824.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 9WJLTR YM A N ,  married,  years  experience,  de- 

,b?,rinlnP(i  to  change  position.  ADVERTISER 
car^  Rural  New  -York#?  r; 


I  OTILTRY  expert  wants  -  opportunity  to  make 
money  tor  owner;  efficient  manager,  thorough 
workman,  American,  age  29,  married,  one  child* 
life  experience  working  on  successful  plants; 
ref'ereiices  that  convince.  ADVERTISER  6827 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  * 

■ - '  •  i.  ,  _ 


UARBESON,  Del.,  82  acres,  40  clear  balance 
timber;  large  variety  fruit;  6-room  hlmse 
barn  and  outbuildings;  $1,800.  E.  BATTER  J07 
L.  Hortler  St.,  Philadelphia,  J*a. 

FOR  SALE— Orchard  in  community  zone*  n,> 

house;  Site  excellent  for  Summer  residmm". 

<Riiral°N!ew- Yorker?*  ADVKR,’I8KR  6738.  care 

good  8-room  house,  well  and  cister  water  Tn' 
kitchen;  large  garage  a„d  oullmildinrs-  near 

VRRtUerV  It’00®’  ""’^a^'’  AD- 

vi-KiiMgR  6 1 37,  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Ff)R  SALE— 24-acre  truck  farm  near  8nlivi>„^». 

3.vSSt?.  Md,e  K: 

Kl  SETTLE  ESTATE,  160-acre  hillside  dairy 

ctSmewJ:  IK"  ,22‘"  wa,ii> 


care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ,  V  ISER  6756, 

RETIRE  to  Fanwtsid,  N.  J. ;  an  exceptional  8^ 

ra geTn rnodPrn  conveniences,  ga¬ 
rage  and  chicken  coop,  lot  100x290,  three  blocks 
from  station,  one  hour  to  New  York  Pity  mini 
erous  fruit  trees,  garden  bushes,  and  flowers' 
te^L  ficighliorhood,  and  good  schools;  $13  5(K»' 
terms  To  sint  purchaser;  for  sale  by  owner’ 
R.  R.  JIOOD,  Southport,  Conn. 


Flip  SALE  2T -acre  vegetable  farm,  best  cider - 
arm  m  location:  10-room  house/’,  location 

dufi't  1  3  rs,amE  A»'»v  mins 

N  Y  '  ''  '  M,R  Hfifld,  Jamaica  South,  L.  I., 


80-AORE  New  Yo-k  State  f:mti*  nuick  sale" 
Ye0”’  Am'ERTISER  6798.  care  Aura,  New! 


SITUATION  wanted  as  vegetable  gardener,  care 
■  of  horse,  cow  and  poiniry  i(ud  drive  etf-r  have 
excellent  references.  ADV  vRTISER  6828  mr,’. 

Itural  N,^\v  Yorkoi^ 


‘~~~l - - - - - - - - 

WANTED— Position i  on  ponlt'-y  farm  by  man 
single,  exjierienee  H  nil  jj.  ,  brandies  Al 
EXANDER  WAlfLIG,  UrooklyT 


2(.»  .AIRIES.  40  acres  woods,  9  cows  bull  4 

v  equipped,  $4,100,  .81  200  cash  ’  !■’ 

Ml  HOLS.  Esp, ■ranee,  Montgonm i-y  (’p. , y  .’ 

l  OR  RENT — Farm  cottage,  $12.50  month  •  eb-,~ 

tricit.y,  SANFORD  BROS.,  Fcrndalc  N.  y 


W,A1EREI>  for ■  eonirtry  place  in  New  Jersey  50 
.f””* from  New  York,  counle;  man  to  take  pare 
WagS^lrm* 1^  W,ife,.t’i>r  8'eimral  housework:  good 

Red  Bank,  Nngj.auarters’  EINCROET 

and  barn  men;  Holstein 
hoaAi  ;iTmranCe  Co"nAtOV  wagpq  S<(0  w  month. 
Rifral  N ew- Yorker .  ADVRRTI9ER  07ftS'  ^ 


WANTED— Elderly  woman  .  or  man  for  licht 
kitdie.n  work,  slightly  disabled  or  crlpided 

TTSETi  f.oqJrer;  ^  P0,‘ntl'.v  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

!  Situations  Wanted  j 

EXPERIENCED  operator  of*  tractor,  trucks  re- 
pairs,  desires  a  position  on  lai-ge  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  witti  other  work;  wages  moderate*  ref¬ 
erence;  state  wages  and  particulars  -in’  first 
b'tter.  ADVERTISER  665 4,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POUI/TRYMAN,  single,  American,  29,  several 

years  experience,  Cornell  training,  references. 
Write  ADVERTISER  6734,  care  Rural  Newl 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for  position  requiring 

VF»?riei'ir1c<n>v,,lts;  details  reciprocated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 

large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 

New-y^r.  AOVERTI*ER  <i743’  Kurai 

I IIL  ADVLR’nSER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 

^ r ! ’*  agrifuiture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
l’1’  lai‘Sp  eomnierdal  farm;  thoroughly 
fficieiit  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6742  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


l.Y  AM ER li  AN  couple,  position,  caretaker  oil 
gentleman’s  place  or  rake  charge  Summer 
hotel,  or  boarding,  house.  ADVERTISER  6829 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  girl  13,  wishes  steady  place  in 

country,  near  good  school;  state  all  particu- 
!ar5  a’ld  08aiary  in  first  letter,  please.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  steady  position  -  on 
private  estate  or  management  of  farm;  thor- 
ougbly  competent  in  all  branches;  can  furnish 
best  references;  small  family;  one  young  lady 
attending  high  school  and  hoy  13  years  obi 
WILSON  SMITH,  Reids  Lane,  Far  Roekaway! 


ENGLISHMAN,  single,  desires  position  on  farm; 

yn,KriU,.itil  poultry,  good  teamster.  .AD¬ 
VERTISER  678a,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  situation;  man  work  on  mod¬ 

ern  poultry  farm;  wife  laiard  men.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  wide  experience,  formerly 

in  charge  of  largest  dairy  farm  in  the  East; 
only  position  requiring  ability  and  results  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  6819,  care  Rural  New*- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  farm  manager  desires  real 
proposition,  broad  experience  all  branches* 
married,  no  children;  good  character;  salary  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE— '19-acre  farm,  fine  location  for  nonl- 
, /y  ,and  s'M»mei*Ojodrding  house;  15  acres  till- 
,tb,|  c  haL'ince  stream  watered  woodland-  va-i,  ■ 
frn.t,  1.,  apple,  4  pear,  7  plum,  5  cherry  7 
V,;  “  qumee  trees,  grapes  and  rnspberrb-  • 

ft'"chinLj,'.7'°.ni  an,1,attic  framp  house  and  40- 
•>60  !  barn:  slate  roofs  ;  hen  houses  f„  • 

,-60  chickens;  ;,R  fu  A-l  condition  inside  an  I 
out  good  cellar;  water  at  door;  pretty  yw- 
mn-t  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  IV,  miles  r,-. 

$4  00A-r,,T!1  •nld  ,lli/*:h  school  and  station;  price 
$4,000;  terms,  half  .-ash;  reason  for  seliii'* 

ford'^N."  jANRRRIW  T.d’I'OMMK,  Box  45,  Oxl 


i,LrnL  ',rv'  't  l’'>'1,try  fann'  southern  e-- 
New  VeW  -  -Tersey.  tow" :  60  miles  fro' i 

.  ew  Yoik,  town  conveniences;  coops  for  1  '>"() 

mnetshcr'^teh011^’  garagp;  twin;  $06  Leghorn 
mil.  ts  with  place;  never  failing  spring  sir  - 
dies  running  water  for  coops  and  hmse  7 
I1*’ •  m  l’:  p)p<'tnc.  laumlrv  tubs,  ple-i-  of 

TT8FT?  68/1 1  ” ’  wri f?1’  imrtieulars.  ADVER- 
I  IMvR  680 1,  cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  valley  farm,  macadam  road,  good  biiih'- 

mgs,  team,  fools,  ■  terms.  ADVERTISER  6808 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  EK  ’ 

$70°  TAKES  equipped  poultry  farm,  furniture 
implements;  near  .town;  balance  of  $1,100  eas 7 
payments.  144  MARKKT,  Georgetown,  Del 


''  ?!!,  '^LF—M.v  260-acre  fann  in  heart  of  Opt 

kill  Mountains  on  State  road,  half  mile  from 
3}af5  <yt.  II ox lai '-v,  N.  Y. ;  house  equipped  with 

milk-ri°l  ’  ^:l'h,  cfe;  bara  for  grade  A 

milk  best  milk  market,  in  State;  center  of 
cauliflower  industry;  Summer  resort:  modern 
.■iliiin.meiR:  income  from  dairy  $13,000  yearly, 
i.  V.  PROSKINE,  Roxbury,  N.  y. 


f~ Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  fann;  new  7 -room 
house  and  hath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  .  L.  AV.  CRAFT 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property.  SCHUYLER  DAVEY 
Box  15,  Stillwater.  N.  Y 


I’°,!7I,TI!>^  7’;n',pd  by  a  single  man,  experienced 
training  in  all  dairy  products 
manufacturing  and  testing,  butter  making  » 

Ym-kerfV  AI>VER™™  6770,  care  Rural ^  New" 


'"arried,  one  child, 
wishes -position  as  hand-  man;  general  work 

CHARIFS1  A-l  references. 

.  7  r'i  CAMPBELL,  Jerome  Avenue,  Min- 


IOR  SALE — i2-aere  poultry  and  grain  farm 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  near  Hacketts- 
town  and  Budd  Lake,  Morris  Co.,  N  J  •  7-room 
house,  poultry  houses  for  600-  layers,  large  barn 
and  Other  buildings;  fruit  of1  all  kind  C  AV 
PRICE,  Haekettstown.  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT— Farm,  dairy,  truck,  adjoining  town; 

machinery:  conveniences.  A  L.  C.ANFIFrD 
Somerville,  n.  J. 

MOST  comrdete  up-to-date  ponltry  farm  in  Nev- 

Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered-  if 
you  have  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  invest;  write ’for 
complete  description  and  details,  balance  of 
.•nee  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  6707.  care 
ini -n  I  Nr*  w -Yorker. 


r ,?R,,rAr-'E~,':’e,,t‘i'oonl  modern  imnrovc- 

menth,  gai age.  large  garden  and  maple  shade* 
eonntrv  v  Rage  25  miles  from  Binghamton,  N. 
,o-”  d  .sIrabl”  or  year  round  home;  owii- 

Rnr^NinUmke,:.  AWVKRTf«KR  ^ 


FOR  SALE  Beautiful  place  on  macadam  be 

tween  Binghamton  and  Oiiebnta;  retire  ’keen 
OtegmVv.  >*.  O.  BOX  94° 

AVAYSiiDE  STAND  for  sale,  one  ;1,„. 

Il0"s‘*:  bpn  house,  supply  house,  gaso¬ 
line  pump;  excellent  location,  near  reil-oad 
school  and-chnrehes:  for  particulars  .iddre*; 
1j.  A.  j»HOWN,  it.  D.  1,  Greenwich,  N.  Y 

XVt'r^TN)~Tv  Tnt  7.",an  tarm  in  South  (’,>•■ 
,tral  New  York.  CHARLES  HAINES.  3219 
Spencer  terrace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F  VTLS‘ v>:rPar,’\  °r‘  131  apr"s-  -">  miles  from 
w,  YorJ’,  ”n,  improved  county  rokd.  abo-t 
mile  from  Lincoln  highway;  well-built  13- room 
,a"d  1  flut'd  woodwork,  open  fireplaces, 
handsome  man  i le  a med  k'ti  lom,  old  Dutch 
oven  -till  intact;  unspoiled  bv  alterations-  go-si 
barns:  second  house  .of  seven  mourn,  in’ 
oml  ttaj:  Icve  fertile  land,  well- watered.  ,<■ 
w  tod  land;  ideal  for  country  home;  $20  660- 
immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  6791 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  'Ydl ' 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  569. 


Those  people  who  have  had  a  chance  to  compare 
will  tell  you  without  any  hesitation  that  the  wearing 
qualities  of  “Ball- Band”  Footwear  are  amazing. 

«  Ball-Band ”  is  worth  more  because,  step  by  step,  we  make  it 
a  matter  of  achievement  to  put  more  into  each  process.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  better-than-usual  things  that  we  do  to 
make  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  give  “more  days  wear.”  “Good 
enough  will  not  do — it  must  be  the  best.”  That  is  rule  number 
one  in  our  factories;  and,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  supply 
the  materials  needed  to  put  that  rule  into  effect. 

Take  this  as  an  example:  To  make  one  Ball-Band  boot  it 
takes  thirty  people.  Bach  workman  does  his  job  by  hand  and 
he  does  his  level  best.  His  work  has  to  pass  the  most  rigid 
inspection  we  can  devise.  The  result  of  this  painstaking  care 
shows  even  in  the  outside  looks  of  “Ball-Band”  boots.  After 
you’ve  worn  them  a  long  time  you  will  fully  realize  what 
extra  good  qualities  have  been  built  into  them  because 
they  will  stand  an  amazing  amount  of  hard  use. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  knowing  how 

It  takes  more  than  one  year’s  experience  to  produce  footwear  like 
that.  You  put  years  of  effort— not  merely  one  season— into 
making  your  farm  fertile  ai  1  productive.  There  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  practical  erience  behind  every  piece  of  foot¬ 
wear  that  bears  the  “Ball-Band”  trade  mark.  That’s  why 
“Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  as  good  as  it  is. 

Mishawaka  workers  jaiow  what  hard  use  this  kind  of  footwear 
must  stand  :  a  s  why,  when  you  are  ditching,  you  find  that 
your  6  txhi lySsaid.’'  boot  or  shoe  is  reinforced  just  where  the  sole 
strikes  the  spade.  When  you  walk,  you  find  that  the  ankle  and 
instep  flex  just  where  your  own  foot  bends.  “Ball-Band”  Foot¬ 
wear  bends  in  action.  It’s  reinforced  with  canvas— tough  canvas 
made  tougher  by  forcing  rubber  between  every  strand  of  fabric. 


Short  Boot 

Extra  strength  where  strength  is 
needed  to  withs  and  the  strain  ok 
work  and  wear. 


Mishko  Sole  Letho  Shoe 


September  30,  1924 
We  have  found  the  Mishko  Sole 
Letho  Shoe  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  around  the  price  that  we 
have  had  in  our  30  years  of  store 
business.  I  have  worn  a  pair  for  two 
years,  including  big  game  hunting  in 
the  mountains,  and  can  highly  rec¬ 
ommend  them  as  being  right  ab¬ 
solutely  in  every  way. 

J.  M.  Fyock,  Penn  Run,  Pa- 

October  20,  1924 

I  have  worn  one  pair  of  your  Mishko 
Sole  Letho  Shoes  and  I  got  one 
year’s  service  out  of  them.  I  must 
say  it  is  the  most  serviceable  shoe  I 
have  ever  owned.  I  am  a  stone 
quarryman,  and  that  kind  of  work 
is  very  hard  on  shoes. 

Edwin  Zepp,  Fordwick,  Va. 


Women’s  Lvra  Croquet 


Men’s  Argo  Slipper 


Look for the 

RED  BALL 


Ten  million  people  know  “More  Days  Wear ” 

The  Red  Ball  has  been  the  stamp  of  quality  on  woolen  footwear 
and  on  rubber  footwear  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  that 
time  over  ten  million  people  have  discovered  that  the  story  of 
“Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  “More  Days  Wear.” 

Any  dealer  will  show  you  “Ball-Band”  Footwear,  rubber  and 
woolen,  for  any  kind  of  work,  wear  or  weather.  It  is  made  in 
many  styles  and  varieties  for  men,  women  and  children. 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 


ISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

i  Water  Street  Mishawaka.  I ad. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  It  is  on  every 
pair  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen 
Footwear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
“Ball-Band”  write  for  dealer’s  name  and 
the  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear.”  It 
shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light 
Rubbers,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks— something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


BALLtBAND 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Heel  and  Tap 
Heavy  Dull  Slipper 


Thi 


Footwe 


is  made  even  better  than  you’d  expect 

That  is  why  it  gives  you 
“more  days  wear” 


A  Group  of  Guernseys 


April  4,  1925 
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Down  with  them... 


San  Jose  Seale 
Blister  Mite 
Peach  Lea£  Curl 
Peach  Blight 
Apple  Scab 
Pear  Scab 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew 
Red  Spider,  etc. 


Give  them  an  inch  and  they  take  a  mile. 

Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  destroying  the 
pests  that  eat  the  profit  out  of  your  business. 

For  a  long  time  Liquid  Lime-Sulfur,  despite 
its  drawbacks,  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
purpose. 

Today  Dry  Lime-Sulfur  has  replaced  it  al¬ 
most  universally  because  it  has  all  the  virtues 
of  the  old  with  none  of  its  drawbacks  and,  in 
addition,  distinct  virtues  individual  to  itself. 

For  example: 

1 .  Its  effect  lasts  muck  longer  owing  to  a  special 

ingredient  that  slows  up  oxidation. 

2.  It  is  extra  adhesive. 

3 .  It  is  less  caustic  and  therefore  safer  for  foliage. 

4.  Its  use  means  that  you  no  longer  pay  for  freight 

and  cartage  of  water. 


5.  It  cannot  leak,  freeze  or  crystallize. 

6.  It  requires  far  less  space  for  storage. 

7.  One  car  load  is  the  equal  in  efficiency  of  six 

cars  of  the  other. 

8.  No  wastage  in  carry-over. 

Lime-Sulfur  is  both  an  insecticide  and  a 
fungicide. 

As  an  insecticide:  The  idea  is  to  have  the 
suffocating  gases  last  long  enough  to  effect¬ 
ively  smother.  Liquid  Lime-Sulfur  breaks 
down  quickly — the  Dry  lasts  much  longer. 

As  a  fungicide:  The  idea  is  for  the  spray  on 
the  tree  to  spread  well,  stick  fast  and  hold  its 
fungicidal  quality  as  long  as  possible.  Dry 
Lime-Sulfur  lasts  after  the  old-time  Liquid  has 
lost  its  efficiency. 

In  a  word:  A  new  era  has  been  brought  by 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime-Sulfur. 


Order  from  your  insecticide  supply  dealer 

The  Shehwin  -  Williams  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Stop  Orchard  Troubles 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  spray  for  every 
orchard  pest  and  disease. 

DRY  LIME-SULFUR  PARIS  GREEN 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  LONDON  PURPLE 

FUNGI-BORDO  PESTROY,  ETC. 

ARSENATE  OF  CALCIUM 

For  full  information  see  the  Sheruiin  -  Williams  dealer 
in  your  town. 


Important  about 

LONDON  PURPLE 

This  remarkable  product,  Hemingway’s  London  Purple, 
has  the  quickest  killing  properties,  and  due  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  fineness,  insures  maximum  spreading,  covering 
and  adhesion.  Unique  for  dusting  purposes,  also,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  fineness.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  pests  as  Potato  Bugs,  Cotton  Worms 
and  Tobacco  Worms.  Can  be  obtained  only  from 
dealers  in  Sherwin-Williams  insecticides. 
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Discussion  of  the  Roadside  Market 


S  IT  OVERDONE. — “Sell  products  at 
/<?  a  roadside  market.  This  has  paid 
well,  particularly  along  the  main  trav¬ 
eled  highways.”  This  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  dropped  by  one  of  the  Ohio 
specialists  to  me  during  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Be¬ 
fore  and  after  this  conversation  I  made  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  information  as  to  whether  the  road¬ 
side  market  is  as  paying  a  proposition  as  it  appeals 
to  be.  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  roadside  market 
idea  is  quite  overdone.  There  ar<' 
angles  to  this  problem  which  should  be 
considered.  The  farmer  or  fruit  grow¬ 
er  readily  concludes  that  he  can  in¬ 
stall  a  gasoline  pump,  a  line  of  oils, 
grease,  automobile  supplies,  and  soon 
is  overstocked.  The  man  unfamiliar 
with  the  conduct  of  roadside  markets, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
salesmen  who  will  crowd  on  lines 
which  are  of  questionable  value.  Let 
it  be  recalled  in  the  opening  of  a  road¬ 
side  camp,  the  installation  of  a  grocery 
stock,  and  lunch  counter,  and  when  the 
roadside  market  is  equipped  as  well  as 
the  one  further  down  the  highway, 
the  expense  will  run  well  upward  of 
$10,000. 

TILE  CAMP  AND  GROCERY  MAR¬ 
KET. — A  roadside  market  which  com¬ 
bines  lunch  counter,  free  camp,  grocery 
stock  and  automobile  accessories  cost 
close  to  $12,000  to  equip,  and  the  own¬ 
er  of  this  camp  stated  that  he  figured 
ho  must  have  30  customers  at  his  mar¬ 
ket  to  pay  for  overhead,  for  the  free 
wood  that  he  gives  his  campers,  for 
cleaning  the  camp,  and  to  cover  inter¬ 
est  on  investment,  and  upkeep  for  that 
day.  He  paid  upward  of  $50  weekly 
for  help  in  the  market,  and  built  up  a 
reputation  for  fair  treatment  which 
will  make  him  a  hard  competitor  for 
miles  up  and  down  the  highway.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  camp  to  win 
from  him  customers  or  their  friends. 

To  make  a  camp  more  attractive  than 
this  would  require  a  much  heavier  in¬ 
vestment,  and  would  be  dividing  the 
business. 

GASOLINE  SALES.— In  another 
State,  on  a  main  traveled  highway,  one 
man  purchased  location,  spent  $7,000, 
part  of  which  represents  borrowed 
capital,  in  fitting  up  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  two  competitors,  one 
within  10  rods.  His  gasoline  sales 
were  insufficient  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
cent  margin  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  to  complete  his  mar¬ 
ket.  Another  place  along  a  well-trav¬ 
eled  highway  stands  a  large  bridge. 

At  one  end  there  was  an  attractive 
and  available  location.  There  was  al¬ 
ready  a  market  established  before  the 
bridge  was  opened  for  traffic.  Now  the 
business  at  the  ends  of  this  bridge  is 
divided  not  with  two,  but  among  three 
roadside  markets,  two  started  by 
farmers,  and  the  average  gas  sales  of 
each  daily  during  the  best  of  the  season  is  60  gal¬ 
lons.  It  must  be  remembered  in  selling  gas,  that  the 
man  who  draws  out  as  many  gallons  from  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  as  are  put  in,  is  going  to  find  himself  short 
many  times,  for  there  is  evaporation  and  waste 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  gallons 
to  be  sold.  There  is  a  fair  profit  in  oil,  yet  sales 
are  comparatively  small.  Automobile  accessories  do 
not  move  as  fast  as  the  man  outside  would  believe. 
A  line  of  tires  runs  well  into  money,  and  the  new 
man.  particularly  the  farmer  who  tries  to  branch 
out  too  widely,  will  get  overstocked,  and  quite  often 
with  a  tire  of  which  little  is  known,  and  which  will 
not  move. 

THE  OVERNIGHT  CAMP.— In  the  conduct  of  a 
camp,  an  owner  tells  me  that  he  believed  he  was 
justified  in  making  a  charge  for  overnight  campers. 
This  gave  him  opportunity  to  turn  away  undesir¬ 
ables,  and  the  evening  before  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  away  a  particularly  hard-boiled  appearing 
crowd  which  would  cause  distrust  on  the  part  of 


other  campers  the  moment  they  may  have  been  seen 
unpacking  for  the  night. 

COTTAGE  CAMPS. — A  very  clever  idea  that  lias 
been  worked  out  by  one  farmer  is  a  group  of  little 
cottages.  These  rent  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  night,  have 
a  neat  bed  in  each  one,  electric  lights,  a  shower 
bath  is  fitted  up  in  the  barn  and  there  are  rustic 
seats  and  tables  scattered  about  among  the  fruit 
trees.  This  makes  a  very  attractive  place,  and 
coupled  with  available  dairy  products  at  a  neat, 


The  Stone  Fireplace  at  a  Roadside  (Jump  Between  Buffalo  and  Erie 


F*ofr 


An  Exceptionally  Well-equipped  Roadside  Market 


Group  of  Camp  Cottages  Owned  by  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


welljbuilt,  and  not  too  expensive  roadside  market 
place,  and  with  the  lunch  which  the  wife  could  pro¬ 
vide  from  the  cupboard  and  from  the  kitchen  range, 
the  year  was  quite  prosperous  in  spite  of  competi¬ 
tion  along  usual  lines.  However,  the  roadside  group 
of  cottages  were  the  object  of  frequent  visitors  who 
become  interested  in  the  idea,  and  were  planning 
starting  a  place  of  this  sort  in  other  localities.  These 
dreamers  forget  that  the  buying  of  a  location,  the 
building  of  cottages,  although  they  cost  but  $150 
each,,  the  building  up  of  good  will,  and  making  a 
business  of  that  sort  the  main  source  of  income  in¬ 
stead  of  one  of  several  sources  of  revenue,  will 
px-ove  in  the  end  an  expensive  and  questionable  in¬ 
vestment.  This  farmer  carries  no  accessories,  and 
the  shelves  of  his  market  are  covered  mainly  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  is  own  farm,  bi*ead  and 
pies  from  the  kitchen,  and  home  produced  milk.  The 
wife  attends  the  market  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  when  the  campers  turn  in  the  husband  is 
there,  cordially  receives  them,  and  some  fine  friend¬ 


ships  have  been  foi’med.  Should  one  attempt  t<> 
establish  a  competitive  camp  within  25  miles  in  either 
direction,  it  would  be  a  hazardous  underbaking 
unless  so  much  money  could  be  spent  in  attractions 
that  all  possibility  of  profit  should  be  cast  aside. 

EFFECTS  OF  OVERCHARGES.— The  farmer  will 
be  led  by  salesmen  to  think  that  a  stock  of  groceries 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  roadside  camp.  He 
must  remember  that  so  many  campers  have  been 
stung  by  excessive  prices  for  groceries  and  supplies, 
that  frequently  the  camper  will  stock 
up  at  some  grocery  in  town,  then  drive 
to  an  attractive  camp,  generally  a  free 
camp,  spread  out  his  supplies,  stay  for 
the  night  and  go  on  in  the  morning.  In 
view  of  this  there  is  a  feeling  which 
in  some  sections  is  crystallizing  in  a 
movement  to  have  these  camps  licensed, 
and  a  reliable  automobile  association 
plans  licensing  and  cataloging  only  the 
fair-price  places.  During  the  past 
Summer  along  highways  where  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  keeix  there  has  been 
less  tendency  toward  overcharging,  and 
when  the  matter  of  excessive  cost  is 
investigated  it  is  usually  found  that 
such  i-oadside  camp  is  not  conducted 
by  a  farmei*,  but  by  a  city  man  with 
but  little  conscience.  One  roadside 
market  of  this  kind  can  easily  disgrace 
the  business  in  the  mind  of  a  stung 
customer. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE. 
— The  best  example  of  a  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  a  few  miles  east  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  is  a  co-operative  enterprise. 
Farmers  supplying  this  market,  the 
writer  is  informed,  are  charged  about 
10  per  cent  for  selling.  Other  places 
along  the  road  between  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  and  elsewhere  the  writer  lias 
observed  roadside  markets  selling  for 
nearby  farmers,  and  charging  commis¬ 
sion.  The  fine  feature  of  this  plan  is 
the  products  from  sevex*al  farms  may 
be  sold,  while  the  time  of  but  one  or 
two  sales  people  is  employed,  whereas 
if  each  farm  attempted  to  market  its 
products,  the  line  would  be  limited, 
and  it  would  require  one  member  from 
each  family  to  give  constant  attention 
to  the  selling  end.  There  probably 
will  be  markets  that  will  be  abandoned 
the  coming  Summer.  Several  farmers 
have  declaimed  that  since  their  roadside 
stands  represented  no  great  investment, 
they  would  be  used  as  temporary  mar¬ 
kets,  and  closed  at  such  times  when 
there  were  no  fruits  or  vegetables  for 
sale.  The  co-operative  market  can 
easily  be  worked  out,  and  is  probably 
the  best  solution  of  the  i*oadside  selling 
problem. 

THE  PRICE  PROBLEM.  —  There 
should  be  considered,  the  problem  of 
prices.  The  city  housewife  may  have 
been  induced  to  buy  a  new  car  on  the 
plea,  “Let  the  car  pay  for  itself  by  buy¬ 
ing  your  products  direct  from  the  fann¬ 
er.”  This  sounds  very  logical,  but 
when  the  city  family  drives  out  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  stops  at  a  i*oadside  market  and  finds 
the  pi-ices  charged  for  fruits,  vegetables,  butter  and 
eggs  are  the  same  as  they  can  be  secured  for  from 
the  grocer  just  around  the  corner,  she  raises  the 
cry  of  “robber.”  It  seems  that  the  farmer  should 
be  entitled  to  the  retail  figure,  for  if  the  producer 
could  get  the  ultimate  selling  price,  he  could  count 
on  a  margin  of  profit.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
farmer  should  sell  his  product  at  a  roadside  market 
at  wholesale  prices,  he  would  be  putting  himself  in 
the  same  position  as  the  wholesaler  who  both  whole¬ 
sales  and  retails  xit  wholesale  pi*ices.  I  may  have 
a  warped  view,  but  the  farmer  should  listen  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  city  igi*ocex*’s  plea  to  the  housewife, 
when  he  says:  “I  extend  to  you  credit,  I  pay  taxes 
in  this  town,  I  subscribe  liberally  to  all  charitable 
activities,  as  a  business  man,  I  am  a  part  of  that 
co-operative  enterprise  we  call  the  town,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  a  certain,  degree  of  profit.”  These  are 
views  which  concern  the  ethics  of  the  selling  of  the 
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farm  products,  and  in  summing  up  the  views  from 
both  sides  I  believe  that  quality  products  neatly 
packed,  fresh,  in  liberal  measures,  should  command 
a  good  price.  The  farmer  should  aim  to  show 
economy  in  the  matter  of  quality  as  the  result  of 
direct  buying.  The  kind  old  lady  who  sat  at  her 
table  knitting  when  I  drove  up  for  some  raspberries 
won  my  appreciation  of  her  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  She  carefully  inspected  the  berries  and  then 
filled  up  from  another  basket  that  the  ones  which  I 
purchased  might  be  well  rounded,  and  that  I  might 
have  good  measure. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES.— The  farmer  should 
not  conclude  because  he  is  on  one  of  the  main  ar¬ 
teries  of  travel  that  traffic  will  increase  from  now 
on,  as  rapidly  as  in  preceding  years.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  traffic  being  diverted,  particularly  in 
coming  years  when  in  many  sections  parallel  roads 
will  lead  from  one  center  of  population  to  another. 
Traffic  in  one  direction  will  be  headed  along  one 
road,  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  other  highway. 
This  will  open  up  possibilities  for  good  locations  on 
roads  now  unimproved.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
several  years  may  piss  before  the  saturation  point 
in  the  use  of  cars  is  reached,  but  even  now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  on  nearly  all  main  traveled  roads  there 
is  an  abundance  of  gasoline  stations,  roadside,  camps, 
“hot  dog’’  stands,  and  roadside  markets,  run  by  farm¬ 
ers  or  others.  The  best  way  is  to  feel  out  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  business  by  placing  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  one  of  the  established  places  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  or  by  building  a  plain  well -protected 
stand  at  no  great  cost,  and  selling  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  season,  then  slowly  expanding,  or  by  co¬ 
operatively  buying  one  of  the  established  locations, 
doing  some  conservative  advertising,  not  that  of  the 
kind  which  presents  itself  many  times  daily  during 
the  Summer  of  having  one’s  business  listed  in  some 
directory.  As  the  result  of  constant  inquiry  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  number  of  instances  where  list¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  run  of  folders,  has  given  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  camp,  or  home  any  tangible  business, 
(food  measure,  considerate  treatment  to  the  visitor, 
considerate  treatment  to  yourself  in  the  matter  of 
cashing  strangers’  checks,  home  comforts  and  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  are  good  advertising.  A  neat  sign 
perhaps  a  few  miles  up,  and  another  a  few  miles 
down  the  road  may  cost  $10  or  $20,  but  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay,  and  a  well  lettered  sign  with  suggestive 
name  will  go  a  long  way  in  impressing  the  tourist’s 
memory  if  other  conditions  are  equal.  w.  J. 


The  Airplane  and  the  Farmer 

Part  II 

AIRPLANE  FARMING. — Having  seen  how  the 
airplane  has  already  entered  into  the  business  of 
farming  it  is  safe  to  picture  its  place  on  or  rather 
over  the  future  farm,  a  place  which  is  made  certain 
by  its  capacity  for  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
higher  quality  work  in  a  short  time.  This  efficiency 
plus  a  more  economical  use  of  materials  will  make 
it  possible  for  many  farm  operations  to  be  performed 
with  less  cost  than  by  the  methods  now  common. 
Of  necessity  the  present  system  of  farming  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  staggering  cost  of  duplication  in 
machinery  and  effort.  Farmer  Smith’s  tractor  could 
easily  do  Farmer  White’s  plowing — if  their  land 
were  all  in  one  field  and  they  could  get  their  plow¬ 
ing  done  exactly  when  each  wanted  it  done.  The 
earth  is  one  big  field  to  an  aix-plane,  as  fences,  roads, 
ditches  and  trees  do  not  obstruct  its  operation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  special  skill  is  required  in  the  operation  of 
a  plane,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  one  farmer 
to  do  any  airplane  farming  by  himself.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  grain,  tobacco  and  cotton  producers  will  each 
have  their  co-operative  flying  associations.  Timely 
application  of  highly  concentrated  fertilizers  will  be 
by  airplane.  Flung  into  closer  contact  with  moist 
soil  particles  there  will  be  a  more  even  mixing  and 
quicker  availability.  Seeding  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  plane.  Closer  contact  with  the  soil 
and  even  depth  of  planting  by  this  method  resulted 
in  a  more  vigorous  stand. 

WONDERS  IN  THE  FUTURE. — Farmer  White, 
an  apple-grower,  is  making  an  inspection  of  one  of 
his  orchards.  Before  leaving  the  plot  he  jots  down, 
from  an  indicator,  the  wind  direction  and  velocity. 
Soon  at  the  phone  he  gives  a  message  to  the  flying 
field  of  his  organization:  “White,  plot  six,  wind  six 
miles  per  hour,  direction  east,  light  application  of 
formula  3LS.”  Half  an  hour  later  a  huge  plane  ap¬ 
pears  over  Plot  6,  makes  a  cii’cle  of  the  orchai’d, 


then  rushes  over  the  trees.  A  penetrating  green  mist 
shoots  down  from  the  plane  thi-ough  six  rows  of 
ti*ees,  is  shut  off  at  the  end  while  the  plane  turns 
sharply  for  the  next  trip  across.  In  less  than  10 
minutes,  including  time  for  turns,  Farmer  White’s 
50-acre  orchard  is  completely  sprayed,  and  with  a 
thoroughness  and  economy  that  cannot  be  equalled 
by  any  other  method.  The  same  night  with  the  fall¬ 
ing  wind  there  is  a  sxidden  drop  in  temperature. 
White  calls  the  airdi'ome  to  find  that  the  planes  are 
already  in  the  air.  He  (urns  a  switch  to  light  the 
markers  about  his  orchards.  Down  the  valley  are 
several  big  fireflies  wheeling  about  in  the  sky.  One 
of  these  soon  is  circling  about  over  his  orchards 
fuming  a  heavy  warm  cloud  made  up  of  harmless 
heat  producing  chemicals.  Constant  watch  is  kept 
of  the  tempera ture  during  the  night  and  additional 
smoke  applied  if  necessary.  Where  does  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  come  in?  There  won’t  be  any  general 
fanners  excepting  a  limited  number  near  the  cen- 
ters  of  population.  The  use  of  airplanes  in  certain 
faimimg  operations,  and  their  great  speed  in  trans- 
portinlg  food  pi’oducts — even  on  warm  days  the  air 
is  cold  enough  for  proper  refrigeration  at  a  few 
thousand  feet  altitude — will  increase  the  present 
tendency  of  specialization  in  farming  until  crops  can 
be  profitably  grown  only  in  areas  that  are  specially 
favored  as  to  soil  and  climate.  The  demand  for 
greater  skill  and  relief  from  drudgery  that  will 
come  with  airplane  farming  will  keep  the  younger 
generations  on  the  fax-ms  or  in  the  air  over  the 
farms !  The  aiiplane  will  lift  the  fanner  above 
his  few  acres;  unite  him  socially  and  in  a  business 
way  with  his  neighboi-s;  acquaint  him  with  the  life 
and  pi-oblems  of  those  far  distant,  binding  the  food 
producers  of  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  into 
a  contented,  efficient  band  of  American  fanners. 

ARTIFICIAL  RAINMAKING.— A  year  ago  I  was 
traveling  through  Texas.  In  one  of  the  dry  valleys 
there  was  great  excitement.  A  scientist  has  come 
telling  the  countryside  that  he  could  make  it  i-ain, 
advancing  a  mass  of  figures  and  semi-facts  to  sup¬ 
port  his  contentions.  For  $10,000  he  would  produce 
so  many  inches  of  rain.  The  ranchers  raised  $2,000 
for  the  scientist  to  finance  liis  operations.  At  the 
time  I  passed  through  the  valley  there  had  been  a 
few  showers.  Everyone  was  happily  excited  at  this 
fine  stai-t,  and  predicting  a  paradise  of  pasture.  Not 
another  drop  of  rain  fell  in  that  valley  for  eight 
months.  The  scientist,  now  known  as  the  Rain 
Makin’  Cowboy,  is  working  out  a  debt  of  $2,000. 
Luck  was  against  Min.  Particles  of  moistui-e  in  a 
cloud  or  fog  carry  a  charge  of  electricity.  If  some 
of  these  particles  can  be  ebaiged  with  an  opposite 
chaige  the  molecules  of  moisture  will  unite,  form  a 
raindrop  and  fall.  Apparatus  has  been  developed 
in  co-opei-ation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service 
for  loading  sand  particles  with  a  heavy  electrical 
charge  and  dropping  this  sand  from  an  airplane  into 
a  cloud.  The  effect  is  startling.  The  cloud  simply 
fades  to  nothing,  and  if  its  moisture  content  is 
high  it  is  di-iven  to  lain,  and  there  is  a  slight 
momentary  showei*.  While  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  this  method  of  pi-oducing  lain  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  for  a  farmer  to  contemplate.  Thei-e  is  al¬ 
ways  moisture  in  the  air,  even  on  clear  days.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  perfected  apparatus  c-an-ied 
on  flying  machines  will  be  able  to  cause  a  fall  of 
xain  on  a  clear  day,  or  pi-event  rainfall  when  na¬ 
ture  unaided  has  already  soaked  the  ground  to  the 
point  of  washing. 

The  farmer  of  the  future  will  know  how  many 
inches  of  rain  he  will  require  and  when  it  is  best 
to  apply  it.  If  there  is  a  drought  he  will  order  the 
necessary  amount  of  rain ;  if  cloudy  skies  threaten 
an  unhealthy  soaking  he  will  order  it  kept  in  the 
sky,  and  in  each  instance  a  fleet  of  aii-planes  co¬ 
operatively  operated  by  a  whole  county  of  farmers 
will  roar  into  the  air  and  do  his  bidding.  Thus  rain- 
fall  will  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Moisture  will  be  driven  from  the  humid 
areas  near  the  sea  and  lakes  to  distant  thirsty  land. 
The  rain  of  the  West  Coast  will  be  kept  from  con¬ 
densing  as  it  rises  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
dropped  on  the  parched  lands  east  of  the  mountains. 
Clouds  will  be  melted  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  which 
is  as  necessary  as  i-ain,  and  clouds  will  be  “made” 
to  create  shade  to  prevent  burning  and  excessive 
evaporation. 

So  man  is  making  one  moi-e  step  in  the  conti-ol  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  bringing  under  his 
power  moisture  and  temperature,  thus  using  and 
modei*ating  climate  for  his  health  and  profit. 

C.  LIVINGSTON  PELTON. 


A  Farm  Septic  Tank 

Part  I 

[Under  the  above  head,  Circular  270  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  de¬ 
scribes  a  septic  tank  suitable  for  household  use  on  the 
farm  or  elsewhere.  This  tank  is  of  the  one  chamber 
type  and  is  sufficiently  simple  in  construction  to  per¬ 
mit  of  its  being  built  by  anyone  accustomed  to  the 
mechanical  work  which  practically  every  farmer  per¬ 
forms  as  part  of  his  daily  job.  The  authors  of  the 
bulletin  say  that  this  type  of  tank  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use  in  California  for  more  than  10  yeai-s.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  the  planks  used  should 
be  of  redwood.] 

THE  septic  tank  is  an  unventilated,  watertight 
compartment  into  which  all  raw  sewage  from 
the  household  is  dischai-ged  in  order  that  the  lucre 
solid  materials  may  be  liquefied,  lai-gely  deodorized, 
and  i*endered  less  dangerous  preparatoi-y  to  final 
disposition.  It  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  purify 
the  sewage,  the  effluent  from  a  septic  tank  is  not 
much  less  dangex-ous  than  the  sewage  which  enters 
the  tank,  but  it  can  be  readily  disposed  of  in  a 
thoroughly  safe  mannei-. 

The  useful  bacteria  which  cause  liquefaction  are 
alx-eady  present  in  the  sewage  and  require  only  the 
proper  conditions — namely,  the  exclusion  of  air  and 
fi*eedom  from  disturbance — to  carry  on  their  work. 
These  conditions  ai*e  secured  in  a  dai*k,  unventilated 
tank,  provided  with  baffle  boards  to  px-event  agita¬ 
tion  and  to  allow  the  entering  sewage  to  settle 
quietly  to  the  bottom.  The  products  of  liquefaction 

Reinforcement 


are  to  a  large  extent  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the 
sewage,  forming  a  liquid  which  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  leaving  behind  a  .small  portion  of  solid 
organic  matter — comparatively  inoffensive — which 
settles  as  a  sludge  and  forms  sooner  or  later  a  scum 
on  the  sui-face.  Cleaning  out  the  tank  is  usually 
unnecessary  for  several  yeai-s.  A  tight  fitting,  re¬ 
movable  cover  is  needed  to  allow  access  in  case  of 
trouble  or  possibly  necessary  cleaning. 

Typhoid  stools  and  other  infectious  matter  should 
be  disinfected,  preferably  by  boiling,  before  discharg¬ 
ing  into  the  toilets.  Disinfectants  must  not  be 
added  in  quantities  to  the  sewage,  as  they  may  de¬ 
stroy  the  useful  bacteria  in  the  tank. 

The  septic  tank,  if  properly  constructed  of  con¬ 
crete,  may  be  placed  as  near  the  house  as  circum- 
tances  permit,  even  beneath  the  porch  if  necessary, 
thus  securing  an  adequate  final  disposal  system 
even  with  very  limited  yard  space.  Ilowevei*,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  leaky  septic  tank  near 
a  well  or  spx-ing  is  dangerous.  The  tank  is  usually 
constructed  so  that  the  top  is  flush  with  the  ground 
or  slightly  lower.  This  will  place  the  top  of  the 
outlet  line  12  to  16  in.  below  the  ground  level,  a 
depth  which  has  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory 
when  good  soil  conditions  for  drainage  exist. 

The  size  of  the  septic  tank  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  contributing  to  the  sewage.  For  a 
household  of  10  persons  or  less  the  inside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  tank  should  be  approximately  3  ft. 
wide,  7  ft.  long,  and  4  ft.  deep.  A  smaller  tank  than 
this,  even  for  smaller  families,  is  not  recommended. 

In  excavating  take  two  planks  and  place  them 
3  ft.  8  in.  apart.  Level  and  hold  them  in  a  flat 
position  against  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  Nail 
these  planks  together  with  two  1x6  boards  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  i*ectangular  frame  with  inside 
dimensions  7  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in.  This  plank  frame 
about  the  top  of  the  hole  will  prevent  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  earth  on  the  freshly  poxxred  concrete 
during  eonstnxetion,  and  provides  a  working  edge 
from  which  a  plumb  bob  may  be  suspended  to  aid  in 
digging  perpendicular  walls.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  the  hole  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  of  the  fi-ame.  This  places  the  tank 
5  in.,  and  the  top  of  the  outlet  pipe  16  in.,  below  the 
surface.  Local  conditions,  however,  determine  the 
depth  of  the  hole.  If  the  earth  walls  cannot  be  used 
as  an  outside  form,  the  hole  must  be  made  larger 
to  accommodate  forms  of  wood. 

Next  week  full  details  for  making  forms  and  fin¬ 
ishing  tank  will  be  given.  m.  b.  d. 
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Driving  Two  Teams 

MR.  WM'.  H.  ALLiEN,  Jr.,  sends  us  the  picture 
shown  at  Fijg.  200,  illustrating  liow  a  man  may 
double  up  at  plowing  if  he  has  a  well-trained  team, 
Mr.  Allen  says  that  with  these  twb  three-horse  plows 
he  plowed  75  acres.  As  will  he  seen  the  leading  team 
works  without  a  driver.  They  mud  be  turned 
around  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  for  the  return  trip, 
aud  the  plow  “set”  for  them.  After  that  they  go 
ahead  and  are  guided  by  the  voice.  When  asked  how 
he  trained  these  horses  to  walk  straight  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  Mr.  Allen  says: 

The  way  I  train  the  front  team  was  (by  taking  them 
out  alone  in  the  field  and  plowing  about  three  hours  in 
that  way.  Then  they  were  well  trained.  It  took  a 
little  time  in  setting  the  plow  so  as  to  go  the  same  depth 
without  a  man  as  the  one  with  a  man.  The  whole 
secret  was  in  keeping  horses  from  getting  excited.  I 
did  not  lose  any  time  on  the  ends  of  rows  in  turning 
around.  When  I  came  near  the  end  of  the  row  I  would 
jump  off  my  team  in  the  (back  and  then  run  to  the  team 
in  front  and  jump  on  the  plow  and  turn  them  without 
stopping.  By  that  time  the  last  team  would  come  to 
the  end  of  the  furrow  and  I  would  then  turn  them. 
The  first  team  never  stops  as  I  put  the  slow  team  in 
front,  then  I  could  easily  catch  up  with  the  last  team. 

In  a  large  field  where  (the  furrows  are  long  this 
ought  to  save  time  and  labor. 


Reseeding  Rocky  Pasture 

I  have  one  field  of  2-214  acres  that  for  two  seasons 
I  have  had  to  pasture  one  cow  and  calf.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  rocky,  steep  slope  to  the  east,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  plow.  I  took  'borings  all  over  it  with 
soil  auger  two  years  ago,  and  could  hardly  penetrate 
S  in.  because  of  rocks.  My  point  is  to  get  this  back 
into  permanent  mowing  without  plowing,  and  I  suggest 
the  following  method  for  your  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions  :  To  run  my  cutaway  harrow  over  field  both  ways 
this  'Spring  after  heaving  top-dressed  with  say  250  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  and  150  lbs.  phosphate.  My  old  neigh¬ 
bor  farmers  advocate  instead  of  fertilizer 
to  put  on  two  tons  air-slaked  lime.  I 
have  never  considered  lime  on  top  of  soil 
or  grass  as  of  much  benefit.  H.  c.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

NO  one  can  ever  expect  soil  only  S 
in.  deep  to  miake  a  first-class  mea¬ 
dow,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  fertilized. 

In  a  dry  season  such  a  soil  will  surely 
get  powder  dry,  and  the  deep-rooted 
grasses  cannot  make  a  proper  growth. 

The  plan  outlined  is  as  good  as  any 
for  such  a  situation — hut  we  should 
use  ground  limestone  instead  of  burned 
lime.  The  ground  limestone  does  bet¬ 
ter  'for  a  surface  application.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  form  of  lime  is 
needed  for  such  soil.  In  practically 
every  'case  such  old  pastures ‘are  sour. 

They  often  contain  considerable  plant 
food,  but  it  is  not  available.  The  sod 
needs  breaking  up,  and  lime  is  needed 
to  set  some*of  the  plant  food  free.  An¬ 
other  great  need  of  such  soils  is  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid.  The  clover  which  grows  in 
the  sod  helps  to  maintain  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  but 
there  'is  a  steady  loss  of  phosphorus,  and  often  this 
is  the  most  needed  element.  The  application  of  150 
lbs.  of  'phosphate  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  at 
least  three  'times  as  much  of  the  phosphate  as  of 
the  nitrate. 


The  Golf  Club  and  the  Farmer 

Last  Summer  we  referred  to  a  case  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  covered  a  point  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  country  people. 

A  woman  farmer  occu¬ 
pied  a  farm  through 
which  for  many  5-ears  a 
little  brook  had  made 
its  way.  This  brook 
was  used  for  watering 
her  cattle,  as  she  con¬ 
ducted  a  dairy  farm. 

The  brook  had  never 
gone  dry,  and  thus  had 
provided  a  considerable 
asset  in  her  business. 

Finally  a  golf  club 
c-ame  out  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  city  and  bought 
a  (tract  of  wild  land  on 
the  brook  above  this 
dairy  woman’s  f  a  r  m. 

They  proceeded  to 
throw  a  dam  across  the 
brook  and  back  up  the 
water  into  a  pond  which 
was  to  be  used  for  their 
pleasure  i  n  bathing, 
boating,  fishing,  and  for 


beautifying  the  landscape.  The  dairyswoman  claims 
that  the  building  of  this  dam  and  hacking  up  the 
water  lias  spoiled  the  brio  ok  so  far  as  watering  her 
Cat-tie  in  the  Spmrner  is  ’concerned.  Up  to  the  time 
of  /building  'the  d'am  this  brook  never  went  dry,  but 
the  Summer  following  the  making  of  this  pond  the 
water  falle’d  in  the  brook,  and  this  dairywoman  was 

obli’ged  to  drive  her  cat¬ 
tle  elsewhere  for  water. 
She  therefore  sued  the 
golf  dull)  for  damages, 
claiming  that  their  im¬ 
provements  had  injured 
her  by  depriving  her  of 
the  supply  of  water. 
The  case  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  Judge  Ed¬ 
win  Jenny  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  settlement, 
and  it  has  been  watched 
with  great  interest  by 
New  England  farmers, 
many  of  whom  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  brought  up 
against  much  the  same 
situation.  Judge  Jenny 
has  now  decieed  against  this  dairywoman,  and  the 
court  will  not  award  her  damages.  The  judge  says 
that  the  building  of  the  dam  has  eliminated  an 
unhealthy  swamp-hole  by  turning  it  into  a  sightly 
pond.  He  says  that  the  golf  club,  in  making  the 
pond,  has  cleaned  up  the  course  of  the  brook,  in¬ 
creased  its  waters  aud  made  the  stream  more  defi¬ 
nite  'and  valuable.  He  says  that  the  work  of  the 
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Driving  Two  Teams  at  Once.  Fig.  200 

club  on  the  stream  and  in  building  its  dam  was  per¬ 
formed  without  malice  or  intent  to  injure  the  dairy- 
woman,  and  that  on  the  whole  was  a  reasonable  use 
of  its  own  propertry  and  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
brook. 

The  judge  also  says  that  the  dam  was  built  to 
increase  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  brook  was  with¬ 
in  the  legal  rights  of  the  golf  club. 

This  dairywoman  is  therefore  deprived  of  the 
water  which  formerly  ran  through  her  farm,  and 


Spraying  Scene  in  an  Orchard.  Fig.  201 


which  was  used  to  water  her  herd.  Her  attorney 
claims  that  the  right  to  the  water  was  taken  from 
her  wrongfully  and  maliciously,  and  deprived  her 
of  the  support  and  livelihood  she  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed.  Farmers  throughout  New  England  generally 
consider  this  a  test  case,  as  between  a  farmer  who 
needed  tlfe  waters  of  the  stream  for  her  livelihood 
and  people  from  the  city  who  wanted  the  water  sim¬ 
ply  for  health  and  pleasure.  In  this  ease  health  and 
pleasure  seem  to  have  won  out,  and  the  case  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  all  over  New  England  similar  things 
are  being  done. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  we  have 
received  quite  varied  reports  of  this  case.  Some  of 
our  people  claim  that  this  dairywoman  lias  been 
greatly  persecuted,  and  that  this  is  a  clear  infringe¬ 
ment  of  her  rights,  and  that  she  fought  her  battle 
for  the  benefit  of  New  England  farthers.  On  the 
other  Mand  we  are  told  by  neighbors  that  this  woman 
was  not  fighting  for  her  rights,  but  in  order  to  get 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  golf  club.  These  neigh¬ 
bors  tell  u's  that  the  Charles  River  flows  alongside 
her  fern,  and  that  there  is  a  perfect  network  of 
small  brooks  near  her  place  where  abundant  water 
is  supplied,  and  there  yrou  are.  You  may  take  your 
choice,  but  at  any  rate  it  seems  evident  that  the  golf 
club  and  the  Summer  residents  throughout  New 
England  have  become  ver5’  able  to  protect  their  so- 
called  rights. 


Culture  of  Lima  Beans 


I  would  like  to  learn  all  about  raising  Lima  beans 
on  a  large  scale.  I  am  troubled  by  rust,  and  have  a 
poor  stand  usually  because  they  do  not  get  through 
the  crust  without  (breaking  off  the  tender 
growth.  l.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 

IT  surely  is  important  to  get  a  good 
start  with  any  crop  if  fine  results 
are  to  he  had.  Lima  beans  are  sensi¬ 
tive  *and  delicate  in  the  beginning  ;  how¬ 
ever,  by  avoiding  the  pitfalls  we  can 
arrive  safely.  I  have  found  that  the 
fat,  starchy  Lima  bean  seed  musf  have 
warm  soil  to  start  in,  therefore  f  never 
id  ant  'the  seed  until  'it  ts  safe  to  set 
early  tomato  plants  out  of  doors. 

The  seed  is  very  sensitive  .to  salt  or 
acid  in  the  soil.  Therefore,  I  avoid  the 
pse  of  Commercial  fertilizers  in  the  hill. 
We  mark  out  our  rows  4  ft.  apart  each 
way,  so  that  th'e  marks  are  4  or  5  in. 
deep.  At  each  cross  a  small  shovelful 
of  well  rotted  manure  is  placed.  Then 
the  poles  are  hauled  into  the  field.  With 
the  aid  of  a  light  Crowbar  one  pole 
is  set  on  each  cross.  The  one-horse  plow 
is  used  to  throw  a  furrow  toward  the  row  of  pole." 
from  each  side.  Then  with  the  ifoe  the  soil  can  lie 
quickly  arranged  around  each  pole  to  receive  the 
seed.  Four  to  six  seeds  are  placed  in  a  circle  around 
the  pole,  and  about  5  (in.  from  the  pole.  I-n  light  soil, 
tiie  seed  is  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  On  heavy  soil, 
a  half  inch  of  covering  is  enoulgh.  If  the  soil  is  in¬ 
clined  to  bake  or  get  crusty  after  a  rain*,  it  would  be 
well  to  “stick”  each  seed,  eye  downward  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  seed  canifot  be  seen.  Th’e  root 
starts  from  the  eye  and  the  original  bean  pops  out 

of  the  ground  *and  be¬ 
comes  the  seed  leaves. 
With  extremely  Stub¬ 
born  soil  and  an  exact¬ 
ing  gardener  a  thin  lay¬ 
er  of  pulverized  com¬ 
post  may  Jhi  spread  over 
the  planted  seed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  from  be¬ 
coming  crust  5’.  The 
seedling  Lima  beans 
never  break  of  their 
own  accord.  Cutworms 
are  fond  of  young  Lima 
bean  plants.  They  eat 
them  off  quickly,  there¬ 
fore,  just  before  the 
beans  come  up  we  place 
a  pinch  of  poisoned 
bran  mush  near  each 
pole.  The  cutworms  pre¬ 
fer  this  bait  to  anything 
else.  After  a  few  leaves 
have  developed  on  each 
plant,  each  hill  ma5T  be 
thinned  to  two  plants 
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pel*  pole.  By  the  use  of  a  trowel,  extra 
plants  may  be  moved  with  a  block  of  soil 
to  the  poles  which  do  not  have  two  good 
plants. 

The  rust  and  mildew  can  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  prevented  by  having  the  hills  4 
ft.  apart  each  way  to  admit  air.  For  the 
same  reason  two  plants  to  a  pole  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  three.  By  setting  the  pole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  row  the  poles  are 
easily  set.  Then  by  ridging  with  the  one- 
hor.se  plow  they  are  securely  held  in  place 
and  more  air  gets  under  the  lowest  leaves. 
When  the  vines  begin  running  up  the 
poles  it  is  time  to  apply  a  large  handful 
of  chicken  manure  or  a  small  handful  of 
fertilizer  in  a  large  circle  around  each 
pole.  ROSCOE  W.  DE  BAUN. 


What  of  the  Eucalyptus 
Industry? 

Will  you  furnish  me  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  about  the  Eucalyptus  tree, 
how  it  grows,  when  and  how  is  the  oil 
got  from  it,  how  old  must  a  tree  be 
before  you  get  the  oil,  how  many  acres 
and  how  many  trees  per  acre  will  it 
he  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  make 
it  pay?  I  was  told  that  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  trees  in  California  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  government  is  import¬ 
ing  the  young  trees  from  Australia  to 
lie  planted  in  California.  I  want  to 
go  to  California  and  get  into  this  if 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  making  a 
half  way  decent  living  from  it.  e.  j. 

Avon,  O. 

The  blue  gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
is  a  common  tree  in  California,  it 
may  be  that  the  government  did  im¬ 
port  young  trees  originally  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  that  time  is  past,  for  it 
grows  easily  from  seed,  and  is  used 
as  a  shade  tree  and  to  provide  fencing. 
It  was  expected  to  provide  valuable 
timber,  but  we  think  there  is  less  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  tree  now  than  formerly. 
Eucalyptus  oil  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
oil-making  industry.  What  can  Cali¬ 
fornia  readers  tell  us  as  to  the  Euca¬ 
lyptus  industry?  If  there  is  money  in 
ibis  industry,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
intelligent  Californians  have  turned 
their  attention  to  it. 


Notes  on  a  Number 

Please  accept  my.  hearty  congratula¬ 
tion's  on  the  Horticultural  Number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y..  also  the  ‘"Hope  Farm 
Notes.”  It  renews  my  youth  and  makes 
me  feel  like  starting  into  fruit  growing 
again.  Where  we  live,  there  used  to  be 
hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards,  mostly 
Fameuse;  now  it  is  all  buildings  mostly 
within  the  last  10  years. 

How  much  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  indebted  to  plant  breeders 
like  Dr.  Hedrick,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa,  for  originating  the 
new  hybrids  of  the  McIntosh  Red  apples, 
which  are  of  great  benefit  to  our  coun¬ 
tries.  In  one  of  the  back  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  “Brevities”  column, 
there  is  this  saying,  “An  ounce  of  taffy 
when  alive  is  better  than  a  ton  of 
epitaph.”  I  leave  it  to  an  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  give  these  good  friends  their 
full  share  and  running  over  of  taffy 
when  they  are  spared  to  be  with  us.  and 
long  may  that  be. 

Years  ago  when  the  late  Mr.  McIntosh 
first  introduced  the  McIntosh  Red  I 
thought  as  the  Scotch  say,  “he  was  gey 
windy,”  but  I  soon  found  out  that  every¬ 
thing  he  said  about  the  tree  was  true. 
The  tree  is  among  the  hardiest ;  you  can 
bang  onto  the  branches  and  they  will 
not  break.  In  using  the  pruning  saw 
you  will  soon  know  a  McIntosh  by  the 
hardness  of  the  wood  compared  with 
other  varieties,  the  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  good  cpiality  and  sweet  aroma. 
The  oldest  McIntosh  Red  I  have  growing 
is  now  40  years  old,  but  the  small  boy 
and  the  big  boy  get  most  of  the  apples. 

That  is  good  advice  you  gave  on  page 
410  to  those  who  want  to  sell  their  home 
property  and  move  to  a  warmer  climate. 
It  is  very  hard  to  transplant  an  old 
tree.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  asked 
about  buying  orchard  farms  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  different  parts  of  our  Province, 
and  my  advice  has  been,  “Wait  for  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  snow*  covers  a  multitude  of 
sans  (rocks).  e.  bkodie. 

Canada. 


Oil  Trouble  with  Truck 

I  would  like  special  advice  about  a 
1920  Ford  truck  which  pumps  oil  badly. 
It  is  so  bad  that  the  plugs  have  to  be 
cleaned  every  few  miles,  and  oil  has  to 
be  added  about  as  often.  Special  rings 
were  put  in  last  year  at.  a  regular  Ford 
service  station,  but  they  seemed  to  do 
no  good.  Could  yo  recommend  any 
special  oil  for  such  a  motor?  b.  b.  v. 

The  probable  reason  why  this  motor 
is  acting  as  described  is  because  it  is 
badly  worn  through  hard  service,  insuf¬ 
ficient  oiling  or  a  combination  of  both. 
This  leaves  a  choice  of  two  methods  of 
repair;  a  new  block  and  pistons  can  be 
purchased  and  installed  or  the  cylinders 
can  be  rebored  and  oversize  pistons  put 
in.  Drilling  the  skirts  of  the  pistons  is 
sometimes  (lone  as  a  remedy  for  over¬ 
oiling  but  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have 
little  effect  in  a  motor  pumping  oil  as 
you  have  described  this  one  to  be  doing. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  motor  oil  that 
will  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
quantity  pumped.  Some  of  the  better 
grades  of  oil  designed  for  Ford  use  burn 
more  cleanly  than  others,  and  in  this  way 
give  slightly  less  trouble.  Repairing  the 
motor  as  suggested,  however,  will  I  think 
do  away  with  this  trouble  until  wear 
again  takes  place. 
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Alexander9  s 
Dahlias 

the  Dahlia  Kins  Lead  the  world 

6  Choice  Varieties  for  $  1  00 

Regular  Price  $1.65  A  Prepaid 

F.  A.  Walker,  pink  Decorative. 

Storm  King,  pure  white  Show. 

Wilhelm  Miller,  purple  Show. 

Vivian,  white  tipped  vurple  Show. 

Rose  Pink  Century,  pink  Single. 

Libelle,  purple  Show. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER  Send  lor 

The  World’s  Largest  Dahlia  Grower  FREE 

7-89  Central  Street.  East  Bridgewater,  Maes.  Catalog 


Sutton’s  Pedigreed  Mangels 

produce  more  palatable,  easily  digested  dry- 
matter  per  acre  than  can  be  grown  with  any 
other  crop.  The  cooling  and  tonic  effects  of 
Mangels  have  long  made  them  the  favorite 
roots  with  successful  dairymen. 

Send  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog. 

It  tells  an  interesting  story  about  Sutton’s 
root  crops,  how  they  were  developed  and 
why  they  are  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
root  crop  field. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  INC. 
Room  407,  64  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Certified 

*  Blue  Tag 
Seed  Potatoes 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 


isWithou  a  Name.  ,  rite  for  our  1925  Berry 
Plant  Sales  Book  and  read  our  extraordinary 
offer  of 


With  the  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book  we  will  send  you 
a  package  of  pansy  seeds  for  the  lady  , 

of  the  home.  •fryffyu 

The  book  itself  is  valuable, containing  cultur  [j] 
al  siHTRe  stions  and  giving  full  information 
regarding  our  line  of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds, 

Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  tonight. 

Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman  Nurseries  ”1^' 

Box  337  Bridgman,  Michigan  (gj, 7 


arnes’  Trees 

are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 
personal  supervis¬ 
ion  of  experienced 
nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches, Pears.  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
for  homeor  market  should  have 
acopy  of  ourFruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


seed  in  the  1924  official 
tests  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
W rite  for  delivered  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 

N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Association 
214-215  Wieting  Block 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


_ / 


Geneva  -  one  of  the  nursery 

centers  of  the  United  States,  the  center 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  Region,  is  the  home 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  Nurseries  whose 
catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  Send 
postal  to  330  Washington  Street. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  for  your  copy  to-day. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

Five  2  yr.  Grapes,  #1.  100  1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus, 
*1  .50  postpaid.  Lots  of  bargains,  Low  prices,  as  we 
have  no  agents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES 


ard  varieties 
for  vineyards 
,  _  and  home 

i  gardens.  Large  stock  of  Concord,  the  best 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true. 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58yra.  Send 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  H.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath,  S6 per  100;  $40  per  1,000.  St.  Re¬ 
gis  Everbearing,  $2.50  per  100:  $18  per  1,000.  Herbert, 
$3.50  per  100;  S25  per  1,000.  Other  leading  varieties 
Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Hardy 
Shrubs.  All  guaranteed.  List  free. 

BERT  It  A  K  ICR  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Order  from  tills 

50 

100 

250 

1000 

Premier,  early  .. 

. . .$0.50 

$0.90 

$1.60 

$5.00 

Howard  17,  early 

...  .50 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

Glen  Mary,  late 

...  .50 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

Dr.  Burrell . 

...  .40 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

Sen.  Dunlap . 

...  .40 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

Marvel,  late  .... 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

Gibson  . 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

Big  Cooper  . 

1.00 

1.90 

0.00 

Big  Bate  . 

...  .00 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

Progressive  EverB. 

..  .70 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

Champion  EverB. 

...  .70 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

500  at  1.000  rate. 

Full  count. 

High  quality. 

Price  list  and 
Other  bargains. 

growing 

instructions 

FREE. 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS, 

MILFORD, 

DEL. 

Rose  Bushes  ("ffisSE?1) 

$3.  75  Per.  Doz .,  Postpaid  Insured  DeVy . 

F  ram*  In  Scott  Key.  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Amer¬ 
ica.  Double  \\  hite  Killarney,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Bolden  Ophelia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
Silver  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924.  Ilardy 
Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors,  $1 .!£$>  per  doz., 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting: 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed . 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


CABBAGE  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  here  by  express, 
#1.85  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  #5;  10,000  r<>r  $9.  Should  you 
desire  shipment  by  parcel  post  add  $1  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  Jersey 
and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succes¬ 
sion.  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  100 — 50c;  500 — #1.10;  1,000— 
$8,  postpaid.  Express,  collect :  1,000 — $1.85;  5,000 — #5. 
Other  plants  in  season.  Write  for  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 


Danish  Ballhead.  Imported  direct 
Odense,  Denmark.  #8  per  lb. 
C.  i.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  Jf.  ¥ 


Tomato  1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germin- 

1  UllldlU  OGCU  ation.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid,  #8  OO. 
Acnoron'tfc  Dante  Washington,  Palmetto  and 
nopal  agUo  nUUlo  Giant  Argeutuil:  2-vear  size 
per  1,000  #0.00.  1-year,  1,000  #4.00. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  Z&T&iiWi'SZZ 

pel's,  per  hamper  #8.85. 

II.  AUSTIN  Felton,  Ilelan  ure 


Cabbage^, 


True  1 
from 
postpaid. 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected,  Northern  grown  roots,  88  per  100; 
815  per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
81.50  per  100;  810  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc 
tions.  Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


LARGE  asparagus  roots 

Palmetto,  3-yr-old,  postpaiil  to  states 
east  of  Mississippi  River,  70c  dozen,  $3.60  hun¬ 
dred,  $81.85  thousand.  2-year  roots,  83.50  hun¬ 
dred,  813.90  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


A.sr’AFliYGrITS  Roots 

3-yr.  Palmetto  and  Barr’s  Mammoth,  $12  per  1,000,  Pre- 
raid.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol.  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


Aonorarrno  Washington,  New  rustproof ;  100  Roots,  $1.25; 
HapdldgUb  1,000,  $8,  Postpaid.  BUC  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster.  Pa 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


200 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0 

Premier  or  Howard  17  ^ 


POST 

PAID 


Basil  Perry  R.  R.  o  Georgetown,  Delaware 


MONDAMIN  DOMES  FROM  CUCUMbYiTbEETlIs 

Cheaper  and  surer  than  dusting.  No  more  liming.  Get 
free  booklet  and  sample  of  screen. 

HAROLD  R.  PENTON,  Mondamin  Gardens,  R.  5.  Lorain,  Ohio 


¥117  A  1\TC  All  varieties.  Ohio  and  Indi- 
9U  I  DEiPXixf  13  aDa  grown.  Write  for  Prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  Canton,  Ohio 


For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Pure  white  sprout.  Green  Mountain  type  or  Jans¬ 
sens,  $1.85  per  150  lb.  sack,  F.  O.B.  here.  Car  lots 
shipped,  draft  bill  of  lading  attached,  inspection  al¬ 
lowed,  Less  car  lots  send  money  order  or  check. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Killed  Seed  Potatoes  greenVountain 

New  York  State  certified.  99.4  disease  free.  Grown  in 
the  North  in  a  90-day  season.  Average  yield  325  bushels 
per  acre.  WALTER  MIl.I.EIt,  WHliamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-GrLADIOLI  Blooming  Size 

L.  M.  Foch,  lc;  Wilbriek,  Pendleton,  3c;  1910 
Rose,  Nora.  War.  Chviss,  3c;  H.  Franklin,  3c; 
B.  Hulot,  4c  each.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Bliss  and 
Bouquet,  5c  each;  84  hundred. 

ALBERT  EASTON  Sbaneateles.NY. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots,  Berry  Plants,  Calif. 
Privet,  etc.  Write  for  free  descriptive  Catalog. 

EST,  OE  ar.  N.  BORGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Dnl-lnn„— Bliss. Cobble r.Enormous, Green  Mt.,Obio,Heb" 
rOlalUBo— ron,Hose,Russet,6Wks.Others.  FORD.Fishers.N.Y' 


For  Sale— Gornellian  Certified  Seed  Oats  ested 

write  for  folder  on  same.  THE  WILSON  FARMS,  Gainesville,  N.T. 


Certified  Green  Mountains  otheVUfsea^e  “° "mixture0 

Carloads  or  less.  Sampson  Farm,  Kents  Hill,  Maine 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 
varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes  iWyUnd  LEMB*V  v" 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler  s0:,TdowS 

farm.  Write  N.  A.  BAKER  «fc  SONS,  Fairport.  \-Y. 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
thickest  Fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer,  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio 
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Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  illustrations  pic¬ 
ture  the  entire  line  of  Kelly 
Brothers’  Certified  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees. 
Also  Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs,  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

65,000  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  With  Seal 

65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock 
have  been  examined  and  certified 
True  to  Name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Each  of  these  certified  trees 
bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  Association.  The  seal  states 
the  true  name  of  the  fruit  and  STAYS  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  U3. 

Many  Are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  For  Names  of  Owners 

We’ve  sold  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  45  years. 
Talk  with  Kelly  tree  growers  about  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  us. 

Our  Scientific  handling  from  seedling  to  tree 
insures  your  success.  Constant  official  inspec¬ 
tions  show  always  best  possible 
methods  and  stock.  We  guar¬ 
antee  delivery  of  all  stock  in 
good  condition. 

SEND  for  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
Very  sweet.  Eich  20c;  12,51.50;  100,510.00. 

r _ Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 

loncora  for  grape  juice  15c;  12,51-25;  100,  58.00. 

(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,51.50;  100,510. 
black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 


Niagara 
Worden  ea*rTv* 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AMfY  CA(* 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5761  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


BeautifulGladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summert 

Send  for  my  free  new  Zi-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI-20  Bulbs-MI  Different-Si 

Best,  varieties  only.  Golden  Measure,  White  Won¬ 
der,  etc.  List  free.  GELSER  BROS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.Y. 


n.  .  |,|A|  w  30  choice  Mixed  Bulbs,  SI.  40  Fan- 
llL/YLMULI  cy  Bulbs,  10  colors,  some  Ruf¬ 
fled,  $3.  Guaranteed  to, Blossom. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.  Wes!  Medway,  Mass. 


T  A  nrnr  no  15  bulbs  for  35c,  postpaid. 
VI 1  j  £ Y  LJ  A  V/  LUO  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  BENJAMIN  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus  <?to^ing  wil1  8ive  you  much  pleasure.  Send 


for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Rn  raisin  Gladioli  Bulbs.  Large,  flowered  exhibition 
Ddlgdlll  varieties,  $1 .  Beautiful  in  colors  and  shading. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson  SSO  May  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


PANSY  Giant  Flowering,  !°preiangy 

P.  .  u  _  _  blooming,  SOe  dozen,  $8.35 

L  |t|  J  S  hundred,  postpaid  to  states 
east  of  Mississippi. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 

7  fl  Blooming  Gladiaolns,  $1;  no  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 

nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

n  A  III  I  A  C  Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  Ot 

L/flllljl/lJ  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for .  v  I 

Choice  named,  labeled.  12  for .  S2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.Y. 

See  What  25c  Will  Do 

13  all  different,  giant  flowering  gladioli .  26c 

1%  ounces  giant  waved  sweet  peas .  25c 

10  trial  pkts.  extra  choice  flower  seeds .  25c 

4  GIANT  FLOWERING  snapdragon  plants .  25c 

1  10-eent  pkt.  each,  Peas,  Corn,  Beets,  Beans  .  25c 

THE  FIVE  OFFERS  ONE  DOLLAR  DELIVERED 
P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Laying  Out  a  Home  Vege¬ 
table  Garden 

I  have  about  oue  acre  of  land  on 
which  I  wish  to  raise  vegetables  for 
my  family  of  12.  Would  you  map 
out  the  ground  for  the  different  and 
successive  crops?  The  land  has  a  oc¬ 
tangular  form,  slowly  rolling  south. 

Montvale,  N.  J.  g.  v.  c. 

It  should  be  a^rery  easy  matter  for 
G.  V.  C.  to  grow  enough  vegetables  on 
one  acre  for  a  family  of  12  persons. 
We  will  suppose  your  acre  is  a  plot 
about  210  ft.  square.  Start  on  south 
side  of  plot,  rows  running  east  and 
west,  six  hills  cucumbers,  three  hills 
White  Bush  squash,  three  hills  Boston 
Marrow  squash,  two  dozen  late  to¬ 
matoes,  Stone,  two  dozen  Bonnie  Best 
early  tomatoes,  10  bills  Hackensack  or 
Rocky  Ford  muskmelons,  five  hills 
Mountain  Sweet  watermelons.  This 
will  take  a  strip  6  ft.  wide  across  the 
plot.  Fifty  Lima  bean  poles  next.  4 
ft.  aparft ;  one  row  string  beans  next, 
one-half  yellow  and  one-half  green. 
Next  row  24  pepper  plants,  12  egg¬ 
plants,  and  40  early  cabbage.  Next  two 
rows  Early  Cobbler  potatoes  and  three 
rows  of  Green  Mountain ;  next  two 
rows  of  early  sweet  corn,  two  rows 
medium,  Howling  Mob,  two  rows  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen.  One  row  of  late  cab- 
balge,  one  row  of  celery,  one  row  of 
late  cauliflower,  one  row  lettuce,  two 
rows  spinach,  one  row  carrots,  one  row 
parsnips.  These  vegetables  would  only 
take  about  63  ft.  of  the  space  210  ft. 
long,  which  is  not  one-third  of  an  acre. 
I  have  given  ample  space  to  grow 
enough  of  the  vegetables  for  12  per¬ 
sons.  Now  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
beets,  radishes,  turnips,  parsley,  kohl¬ 
rabi,  onions  or  any  Other  kind  G.  V.  C. 
may  desire. 

The  distance  between  rows  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  First  row  6  ft.,  second  rowT  4  ft., 
third  and  all  the  remainder  up  to  let¬ 
tuce  3  ft.  Lettuce,  spinach,  carrots, 
parsnips,  1  ft.  wm.  perkins. 


Why  Trees  Do  Not  Bear 

We  have  a  few  young  apple  trees  that 
do  not  seem  to  bear  to  any  extent.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  or  what 
can  be  done?  I  should  say  they  are 
around  a  dozen  years  old  or  so. 

Seymour,  Conn.  e.  c.  F. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  why 
your  young  12-year-old  apple  trees  do 
not  bear. 

1.  They  may  be  planted  where  the 
soil  is  not  fertile  and  they  have  made  a 
very  weak  growth.  If  such  is  the  case, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  scatter  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ground,  extend¬ 
ing  out  slightly  beyond  the  spread  of  the 
branches,  two  or  three  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Apply  this  material  about  two 
weeks  before  the  trees  come  into  bloom, 
and  this  will  he,  during  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son,  the  first  week  in  May. 

2.  ,  The  trees  may  have  been  set  in 
poultry  yards  or  in  rich  garden  land 
where  they  have  made  a  very  vigorous 
growth.  If  this  vigorous  growth  has  been 
severely  pruned  it  would  further  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  the  yearly 
growths.  This  type  of  growth  is  not 
conducive  to  fruitfulness.  Trees  which 
are  growing  in  soil  which  is  too  rich 
should  be  pruned  but  little  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  land  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
to  grass  with  the  idea  that  it  would  take 
some  of  the  plant  food  which  would 
naturally  go  to  the  trees. 

3.  If  these  trees  have  made  a  fair 
growth,  namely  from  12  to  18  in.  and 
are  of  fair  size,  blossom  each  year,  but 
little  or  no  fruit  forms,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  varieties  which  require  cross- 
pollinization ;  that  is,  if  you  have  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Baldwin,  Greening  or  Stayman 
and  there  are  no  other  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  would 
be  natural  that  the  blossoms  on  your 
young  trees  would  not  set  fruit. 

4.  One  other  cause  which  might  be 

the  factor  resulting  in  unfruitfulness.  If 
the  trees  are  not  sprayed,  it  may  be  that 
insects  and  diseases  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit.  Apple  scab,  which  de¬ 
velops  on  the  stems  of  the  young  apples 
before  they  blossom,  may  so  injure  the 
stem  so  that  the  young  apple  wiould  fall 
almost  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
dropped.  s.  P.  H. 
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To  Safeguard 
*  Buyers  of  Blackfoot 
Brand  Qrimm — 

We  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  to  make  sure  that 
buyers  of  Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm  Alfalfa  will 
get  pure,  clean,  reliable  seed.  Every  field  from 
which  these  seed  crops  come  conforms  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  International  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  Growing  crops  are  given  two 
rigid  inspections.  Blossoms,  crowns  and  roots 
are  inspected  by  the  Idaho  State  Seed  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  determine  that  the  plants  are  genuine 
Grimm.  Later  a  searching  inspection  is  made  for 
noxious  weeds.  To  be  sure  of  getting  the  gen¬ 
uine,  certified,  hardy  Grimm  which  produces 
an  exceptional  yield  insist  on  Blackfoot  Brand. 
A  nearby  dealer  can  supply  you.  Look  for 
the  red  tag  and  the  Blackfoot  trademark. 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’ 

Idaho 


Blackfoot 


ASSOCIATION 


GRIMM 

ALFALFA.  SEED! 


Strawberry  Plants 


Our  Strawberry  Plants  are  grown  for  plants  exclusively,  in  solid 
blocks  of  each  variety.  This  prevents  the  mixing  of  varieties  to  an 
extent  not  possible  where  the  varieties  are  grown  in  alternate  rows 
for  fruit.  When  we  dig  plants,  we  dig  the  whole  row,  discarding  weak, 
small  and  old  plants.  We  pack  and  send  out  only  the  strong,  vigorous 
plants  that  will  start  off  with  a  strong  growth  and  hear  a  big  crop  of 
fruit.  Our  plants  are  carefully  protected  from  sun  and  wind  when  dug 
and  packed  in  moss  for  shipment. 

Below  we  "quote  iprices  on  Abington,  Brandywine,  Prices  on  Big  Joe.  Bubacli,  Big  Late,  Corsican, 
TTfl.verlamt. Kellotrcr’s  Prize.  Dunlap,  Ekey,  Early  Jersey,  Gibson,  Howard  17,  Horsey, 

Late  Jersey,  Marshall,  Steven’s  Late,  Sharpless,  Wm.  Belt. 

No.  Plants  26  IOO  600  1,000  6,000  10,000 
Prlco . 40  91.00  94.00  97.50  934.00  960.00 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement .  Catalogs  on  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees  on  request.  Write  for  them  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  S  The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Esl.  1890  Yales ville.  Conn. 


Excelsior,  Glen  Mary,  Gandy,  Haverland,  Kellogg’s  Prize, 
Missionary,  Prolific,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Successand  Sample. 

No.  Plants  25  IOO  500  1.000  6,000  10,000 

Prlco  .  .25  .75  93.60  96.00  927.60  560.00 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
z-'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  > 


JS 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  » 
seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  It 

comes  Into  fruiting  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  In  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been 
selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  _  „  .  _  .  .  _ _ 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Every  order,  large  or  small, 
will  receive  our  careful  painstaking:  attention.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges,  bee  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS..  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  72  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
FOR  PROFIT 

We  have  trees  in  a  5-year  old  Bartlett  orchard 
which  last  year  produced  \Ve  Bas.  We  grow  our 
orchards  fast,  put  them  to  work  early  and  make 
them  work  every  year — you  can  do  the  same. 

Our  BARTLETT  TREES,  PROPAGATED 
lrom  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

cost  no  more  than  apple  trees  and  they  are  good 
for  a  lifetime.  Send  for  complete  catalogue  of 
trees,  $10.00  per  100  and  up. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Quince  Tree* 

The  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  Bred  from 
bearing  orchards  and 
warranted  true  to  name, 
also  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  Evergreens, Shade 
trees  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery,  the  healthiest,  best- 
grown,  best-rooted  and 
best  all  round  stock  offer¬ 
ed  the  planter  for  Spr  in  g  1925 

Special  bargain  collections  freight 
prepaid,  see  catalog,  write  font 
to  day. 

Rniintilnl  DirioA  Nursnries 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PL  ANT  8— ORNAMENTAL  8H  RUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  25e :  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  30e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


rinfiiifi  qinrrc  A  SPECIALTY.  Write 
f  Kill  I  IKIjJuD  now  for  prices  on  high- 
A  noil  *  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold 

at  lowest  prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and 
~  "  >r  Gatalo 


direct,  .  .  _ 

condition  guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  sizes,  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall,  Conn. 


TQCCQ  -nil  Dl  MITO  For  commercial  and  home  or- 
InCCu  aflU  iLAnlO  chards.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Known  wherever  planted  for  their  reliability.  Low  price 
list  ready.  EASTERLY  NURSERT  CO.  Cleveland,  Toon 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . $1.00  each 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 75  each 

Mail  Size,  1-2  ft . 50  each 

Scions  for  Grafting  . 10  foot 

Ited  Spy  Trees,  3-5  ft .  1.00  each 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  AGL.  Exp.  Station 
No  order  for  less  than  $ 1.00 ,  please. 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


450,000  T 
1 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  8mall  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20c 
Catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  N.Y. 


PlnAfnli  America, pink;  King.red; Peace, white.  50 bulbs, 
UiaulOII  $2.50;  50  Mixed,  $2.25:  50  Primulinus  Hybrids, 
mixed  colors,  $2.25.  F.  PRATT,  Orwell,  Ashtabuls  Co.,  Ohio 


New  Money  -  Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yields  fair  crop  in  F  all  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry.Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 
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HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES 
APPLES 
PEARS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
ASPARAGUS 
SHRUBS 
ROSES 
BARBERRY 
Etc.,  Etc. 

C  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATALOG 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


z-30  Days’  Cash  Sale^ 

On  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  small  fruits 
EVERY  ORDER  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  1. 1925 

For  our  Big  Eight  Specials,  Cash  with  order, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  very  special  Bargain 
of  $5.00  per  1,000,  on  each  variety. 

PREMIER,  FORD,  BIG  LATE.  BIG  JOE, 
CHESAPEAKE,  CRAWFORD  25,  PRIZE 
(Kelloggs)  DR.  BURRILL 


CHAMPION  EVERBEARING..  5,000  Plants,  $50.00 

St.  Regis  red  Raspberrv  .  1.000  “  20.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  2-yr.  No.  1  1,000  Vines  40.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  1  year .  1,000  “  20.00 

Washington  Asparagus,  1  year..  1,000  Roots  10.00 
Standard  Varieties  Asparagus. .. .  1,000  **  8:00 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

and  take  advantage  of  this  30  days’  cash  sale. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  5  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed  and  will  please  you 


as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 

1 00  500 

1000 

5000 

Big  Joe . 

..$  .85 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.) 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Bubach  (Imp.) 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Campbells  Early  .  . 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

. .  1.00 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  . 

..  1.10 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

Eaton  . 

.  1.00 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Ford  . 

.  .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Gibson  . 

.85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Lupton 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Premier  . 

. .  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

..  .70 

2.25 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  . 

..  .85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Champion  E.  B. 

..  1.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

Progressive  E.  B. . 

...  1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

35.00 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue 

M.  S.  PRYOR 

R.  F.  D. 

SALISBURY 

,  MD. 

Berry,  V  egetable  &  FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet. 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants, 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  jiv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia. 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Boses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Barry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses 

GRAPES,  HEDGE  PLANTS 

Catalog  in  colors— Free. 

NICHOLS  NURSERIES  Dansville,  N.Y. 

BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  Abigmoneymaker.  Wntefor 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


“PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Bi<  Joe, 
Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 


if!  per  100  ;  $5  50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
80c  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbearer,$<1 .95 
per  100;  $8  per  1,000.  AS  PA  It  AWU8,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  $2  per‘100;  811.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  #1.25  per  100;  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  etc. 
Ornamentals,  Roses, 
Gladiolus,  Seeds.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  post 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  “  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  It,  It.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Qirawharru  Plonlc  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
OUdWOerry  ildillo  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 


log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING 


Clyde,  New  York 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postnaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S«.,  New  York 

nuiiimiiimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiim 


Orchard  Notes 


The  “Sweet  and  Sour” 
Apple 

In  discussing  these  sweet  and  sour 
apples  I  might  add  that  on  the  farm 
where  I  was  born  and  raised  there  was 
an  original  chance  seedling  which  pro¬ 
duced  very  sweet  apples,  but  to  which 
my  father  grafted  It.  I.  Greening  and 
American  Harvest,  after  which  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  that  the  Greenings 
produced  were  generally  sweet  on  one 
side  and  sour  on  the  other.  This  division 
was  very  pronounced,  and  the  sweet  part 
was  a  whiter  color  than  that  of  the  stock, 
and  also  of  a  mellower  texture;  in  fact 
not  only  was  the  same  apple  both  sweet 
and  sour,  but  the  sweet  part  of  it  ripened 
in  advance  of  the  Greening  side.  As 
boys  we  used  to  eat  the  part  we  liked 
best  and  throw  the  Greening  side  away. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.  li.  s. 

About  the  year  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  I  had  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  apples  from  a  tree  that  my  father 
grafted  when  he  was  a  boy.  All  the 
apples  on  that  tree  were  half  sweet  and 
half  sour.  I  was  a  great  lover  of  ap¬ 
ples:  More  than  that,  I  was  exceed¬ 

ingly  fond  of  picking  them,  holding  them, 


chell,  Diamond,  Rommel,  Niagara,  Gold 
Coin,  Triumph  and  Pocklington. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Florida  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  can  furnish  information 
as  to  the  old  world  varieties  that  are 
being  successfully  grown  in  the  Southeast 
and  their  cultural  requirements.  It'  is 
quite  possfole  that  the  care  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  in  Georgia  should  be  different 
from  that  given  in  California. 

The  Georgia  Station  wlil  no  doubt 
furnish  first-hand  information  for  spray¬ 
ing  and  pruning  plums.  The  former  is 
probably  quite  different  from  the  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  more  Northern  States. 

F,  E.  G. 


Baldwin  Spot  or  Stippen 

Could  you  tell  tne  what  is  the  trouble 
with  our  apple  trees?  They  are  Northern 
Spy  trees,  20  years  old,  very  thrifty,  have 
been  pruned  quite  heavily  to  let  in  light, 
have  been  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  yet  the  apples  do 
not  ripen,  are  very  gnarly,  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark  spots  which  seem  to  eat 
into  and  rot  the  apples.  A  Wealthy  tree 
nearby  carries  clean  smooth  fruit. 

Hawley,  Pa.  F.  s. 

The  season  of  1924  was  what  growers 
refer  to  as  an  “aphis  year.”  When  the 


and  nothing  ever  seemed  to  escape  nry 
notice  in  shape,  taste  or  color. 

My  father  grafted  apples  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Western  New  York  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Often  when  I 
was  with  him  he  would  show  me  or¬ 
chards  he  had  grafted.  About  20  years 
ago  I  was  talking  with  my  father  about 
apples.  I  asked  him  how  he  grafted 
those  apples  that  were  sweet  and  sour 
and  he  gave  me  the  formula.  He  said 
that  they  could  be  grafted  so  as  to  be 
sweet  in  quarters  instead  of  in  halves,  or 
even  in  smaller  slices,  and  as  I  read  the 
dividing  line  is  very  distinct  between 
sweet  and  sour,  I  feel  very  safe  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  puzzling  apple  is  produced 
by  grafting.  A.  H.  w. 

Grapes  and  Plums  in 
Georgia 

What  varieties  of  grapes  have  been 
found  best  for  Middle  Georgia?  Will  you 
give  me  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  California 
varieties  that  will  do  well  in  this  section? 
Also,  where  can  I  find  cultural  directions 
for  growing,  pruning  and  spraying  the 
California  varieties  of  the  Tokay  type? 
Will  you  give  me  a  spraying  schedule  for 
plums  suitable  for  this  section?  How 
much  pruning  should  plum  trees  have, 
and  at  what  season?  Someone  has  ad¬ 
vised  clipping  'the  ends  off  each  limb. 

Macon,  Ga.  j.  a.  p. 

The  following  American  varieties  of 
grapes  have  been  tested  in  Georgia  and 
in  consequence  recommended  in  a  bulletin 
written  by  A.  D.  Quaintanee  in  1901. 
1.  Red  varieties,  Brighton,  Delaware, 
Agawam,  Goethe  and  Diana.  2.  Black 
varieties,  Moore,  Hartford,  Ives,  Concord, 
Norton,  Carman,  W.  B.  Munson  and 
Herbemont.  3.  White  varieties.  Win- 


plant  lice  appear  in  such  numbers  as  they 
did  last  year  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  complete  control,  and’  the  result  is 
many  gnarly  fruits.  Of  course  curcuiio 
and  red  bug  are  also  responsible  for  some¬ 
what  similar  damage,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  aphis  was  responsible  this  time. 
The  recommendation  is  %  of  a  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  to  a  hundred  gallons 
of  spray  applied  in  the  delayed  dormant 
spray. 

As  for  the  dark  spots  on  the  fruit,  it 
may  very  well  be  that  Baldwin  spot,  or 
bitter  pit,  is  the  trouble.  This  is  a 
physiological  disease ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
an  insect  or  fungus  trouble,  but  rather 
the  result  of  some  peculiar  physiological 
condition,  frequently  a  fluctuating  water 
supply.  So  far,  the  best  results  in  over¬ 
coming  bitter  pit  have  been  secured  in 
orchards  producing  fair  crops  of  well- 
distributed,  average-size  apples.  Large, 
unevenly  distributed  apples  are  very  apt 
to  develop  bitter  pit.  The  suggestion  that 
the  apples  do  not  mature  properly  wTould 
indicate  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  not 
quite  at  home  under  your  particular  con¬ 
ditions.  H.  B.  T. 

A  Cabinet  Maker’s  Request 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  and  address 
off  a  reliable  company  from  which  I 
might  buy  veneering  and  ply  wood?  I 
would  also  like  to  get  some  wood  suitable 
for  making  violins.  Since  losing  my  leg 
in  the  army  I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal 
of  cabinet  work  but  am  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  suitable  materials.  F.  F. 

Madison  Co.,  Mo. 

We  put  this  worthy  request  before  our 
readers.  If  anyone  knows  of  concerns 
in  this  line  reasonably  near  our  Missouri 
friend’s  location,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
on  the  information. 


Write  us  right  away,  now,  for 

OUR  1925  YEAR  BOOK 


“It’s  a  great  book”  Chuck  full  of  interesting 
information  on  seeds,  etc. 


Buy  now  !  Have  these  hardy,  dependable 
seeds  ready  when  you  want  them.  Buy 
ROSS’  Seed  and  buy  just  what  you  want 
without  paying  for  chromos,  premiums,  etc. 
What  name  and  address,  please  ;  that  we 
may  send  you  your  copy  of  our  128-page 
Catalog,  FREE. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO„  Worcester,  Maas. 

Established  80  years  ago  (225) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
i;  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
i  seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  i) 

The  brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We  have 
made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly.  K.  &  W. 
Seeds  are  dependable,  hardy  ;  just  what 
jj  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc., 

rite  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro- 
usely  illustrated  catalog  No.  325. 

KENDALL  CSb  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


of  Known  Origin 


Special  OFFER  25c 

Ostrich  Feather  Aster  bears  an 
abundance  of  immense  blooms 
with  long  twisted  petals.  Superb 
for  cutting. 

Mixed  Spencer  Sireet  Peas. 
Very  large;  attractive  forms; 
wide  range  of  colors. 

Giant  Double  Zinnias- imm  ense 
blooms  3  to  4  in.  across.  Conti¬ 
nue  to  bloom  until  heavy  frosts. 
All  three,  full-size  packages,  post¬ 
paid,  only  25c.  Send  coin  or  stamps. 
Send  for  Catalog— free 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
200  W.  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HARDY 

Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn  f rom  reliable 
growers  in  the  famous 
West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing 
this  Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinter¬ 
ested  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Cornell  University.  We  have  only 
a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year.  All 
thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in 
new  bags. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

CORN® 


fl,n;rp  J  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 

V^nOlCc  0660  v/Om  Yellow  Dent;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  90%  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 


SHULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

SWEETCORN  GOLDEN  GIANT 

80  ct».  lb.  ;  #1—4  lbs.,  Prepaid  ;  $15  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 
90#  Germination  Guaranteed.  BERT  S.  BROWN.  Hollis,  X.  II. 


Grafted  Grape  Vines 

Concord,  Campbell.  Niagara,  Worden. 

Guy  M.  Tadt  Box  223  fredoma,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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5'Room£ 


You  can  buy  all  the 
materials  foracom- 
plete  home  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and 
save  four  profits  on 
the  lumber,  millwork, 
hardware  and  labor. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath.  4  othei 
plans,  some  with  pan- 
tries  and  dining  alcoves. 
Get  Free  Aladdin  Catalog. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  threebed 
rooms,  with  bath  room 

opening  into  ball.  Cased 
arch  between  living  room 
and  dining  room.  3  plans. 


Story  and  a  half  semi¬ 
bungalow,  with  second 
floor  available  for  two 
bedrooms.  Two  excel¬ 
lent  floor  plan  arrangement; 
are  shown  in  Free  Catalog. 


F3TTT 


ALADDIN 


Large  living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  pantry, 
three  bedrooms,  clothes 
closets,  bath.  Semi-open  ,, 
staircase  and  rear  porch.  £ 
Four  bedroom  plan  at  same  price. 


12*Room$ 

Aladdin  , 


Dutch  Colonial  with 

full  ceilings  first  and  second 
floors.  14'x22'  living  room, 
large  dining  room,  large 
kitchen,  3  bedrooms,  bath, 
linen  and  clothes  closets. 

V 


Dutch  Colonial  for 
wide  inside  lots  or  nar¬ 
row  corner  lots.  Full 
ceiling  heights  entire  second 
floor,  sewing  room,  col-j 

umned,  inset  front  entrance.  'J  _ 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors, 
glass,  paint,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  rooffing,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid  to  your  station. 
Permanent  Homes — NOT  PORTABLE.  Many  styles  to  choose 
from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for  FREE 
Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  967 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  Michigan 

Wilmingtoi,  North  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;Toronto,Ont. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Storing  Gladiolus  Roots 

How  are  Gladiolus  bulbs  kept  over 
Wlinter?  There  are  many  like  myself 
who  have  never  been  able  to  keep  them 
through  the  Winter  MRS.  I.  T.  M. 

Gladiolus  roots  should  he  spread  out 
thinly  in  crates,  and  stored  in  a  cool 
dry  place.  A  temperature  of  35  to  40 
degrees  is  desirable.  Storing  in  too  warm 
a  place,  in  too  great  bulk,  is  a  common 
cause  of  loss. 


Repelling  Roaches 

The  first  of  September  we  moved  into 
rooms  that  are  infested  with  roaches. 
Of  course  we  were  not  aware  of  that 
until  dusk  they  came  out  to  welcome  the 
new  tenants,  and  of  course  were  more 
cordial  than  we.  We  are  moving  shortly. 
Do  they  lay  eggs  dn  clothing,  rugs,  etc.? 
What  would  you  advise  to  put  in  cases 
to  keep  them  from  going?  I  have  thought 
of  packing  a  day  or  two  in  advance  and 
shaking  each  article  and  putting  some- 
tiling  in  that  would  repel.  Will  borax 
answer  the  purpose?  no  name. 

It  is  not  probable  that  eggs  of  the 
roaches  will  be  carried  in  clothing,  'but 
some  of  the  insects  are  quite  likely  to 
hide  in  articles  packed  for  moving. 
Borax  acts  <as  a  poison,  rather  than  a 
repellent.  Naphthalene  (moth  halls) 
seems  distasteful  to  roaches,  as  to  other 
insects,  and  might  be  desirable  in  your 
packing  boxes.  When  you  move,  watch 
for  the  insects,  and  use  poisons  freely. 
Sodium  fluorid,  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  flour,  is  an  efficacious  poison, 
scattered  about  wherever  they  run. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  ;he  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  <t£S  00 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle  — 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


*uy  Pa/ty 

Direct-Save 


Sowing  Flower  Seeds  in 
California 

The  usual  way  of  sowing  pansies  is  to 
broadcast  the  seed  in  beds  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  the  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle  into  beds  about  6  ft.  wide, 
spacing  the  plants  about  four  or  five 
inches  apart.  Some  growers  do  not  trans¬ 
plant  the  plants,  but  sow  the  seed  thinly 
and  then  where  too  thick  pull  out  the 
surplus  plants  and  plant  them  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  seed  beds  without  taking  all 
the  plants  out  of  them.  By  that  means 
they  save  the  labor  of  transplanting  all 
the  plants.  We  do  not  grow  pansy  seed 
in  Southern  California,  as  it  is  too  hot, 
and  the  seed  is  not  as  good  as  that 
grown  north.  We  use  seed  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  where  the  cool  damp 
air  is  just  right  for  pansies.  Flower 
seeds  here  are  all  drilled,  using  hand 
drills  mostly  for  fine  seeds,  setting  the 
gauge  on  the  drill  according  to  the  size 
of  the  seed  and  the  thickness  required 
in  the  row,  then  thinning  the  plants  to 
the  required  distance  in  the  row.  Coarse 
seeds  are  sown  with  horse  drills. 

Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  J.  s.  t. 


Tractors  in  Orchards 

The  items  on  page  427  in  relation  to 
use  of  tractors  in  orchards  keenly  in¬ 
terest  me.  The  constributors  all  appear 
to  be  guessing  at  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  tractor  vs.  the  horse  for 
orchard  use.  Is  there  no  man  among 
these  eminent  growers  in  a  position  to 
give  definite  figures  as  to  hours  used  for 
each  particular  work,  fuel  and  oil  con¬ 
sumed,  plus  labor  for  operation?  This 
seems  to.  me  the  only  correct  way  of 
judging  true  comparisons — likewise  the 
team.  Most  tillers  of  the  soil  claim  this 
is  impossible.  My  experience  is  to  the 
contrary.  Quite  similar  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  plunfber  and  carpenter.  The 
time  of  each  would  naturally  be  kept 
separate.  This  can  'be  done  at  the  end 
of  each  day  by  the  operator  keeping  his 
own  time  or  reporting  to  another.  I  be¬ 
lieve  interest  should  be  awakened  in  this 
respebt  so  that  orchardists  particularly 
would  keep  a  comparative  cost  sheet, 
time  sheet  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
this  season.  I  wager  the  result  would 
be  of  great  value.  w.  f.  it. 

New  York. 


VJ  “V  Order  Barn  Paint  iirectfrom 

JLnpr  factory  at  big  saving.  We 
F~4  pay  freight  on  orders  of  10 
(lallOIl  Ballons  or  more  to  all  sta¬ 
tions  within  300  miles. 

A  better  paint  at  a  lower  price — or 
your  money  back.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  you. 

Saves  labor  because  it  lasts  longer. 
Made  by  paint  specialists,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years. 

Write  today  for  free  folder 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 
372  Wayne  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


White  Carrots 

I  noticed  It.  D.’s  article  on  page  7 
about  white  carrots.  I  had  the  same 
thing  happen.  Last  Spring  I  sowed 
Danvers  Half  Long  carrots  where  I  had 
parsnips  the  year  before,  and  the  carrots 
were  almost  all  white.  I  bought  the  seed 
from  a  reliable  firm  in  Philadelphia.  Un¬ 
til  we  saw  the  article  in  your  paper  my 
husband  always  insisted  that  I  bought 
the  wrong  seed.  MRS.  D.  D. 

New  Jersey. 


Ripening  Cream 

Thank  you  for  the  solution  of  churn¬ 
ing  difficulties  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  By 
following  suggestions  for  handling  cream 
we  have  reduced  the  hours  required  for 
churning  to  minutes.  I  have  one  addi¬ 
tional  suggestion  to  make.  When  begin¬ 
ning  to  save  cream  for  churning  set  the 
pail,  containing  the  first  skimming  of 
cream,  in  warm  water  or  on  stove  or  hot¬ 
air  register  until  quite  -warm.  This  has¬ 
tens  the  souring  and  prevents  the  hitter 
taste  from  developing.  mrs.  h.  b. 


The  Autographic  Kodak  IVay 

Whether  you’re  disking  the  south  lot 
or  pruning  the  apple  orchard;  taking 
a  Sunday  trip  or  stealing  time  to  fish, 
today’s  Kodak  snapshot  is  tomorrow’s 
picture-record. 

■  For  in  addition  to  the  print  that  keeps  the 
story  there’s  the  date  and  title  you  wrote  on  the 
film  at  the  time — information  you  want  for  ref¬ 
erence.  All  the  Kodaks  have  this  exclusively 
Eastman,  autographic  feature. 


“Kodak  on  the  Farm ,”  a  generously  illustrated, 
32  page  booklet  that  tells  in  story  form  about  the 
fun  side  and  the  practical  side  of  picture-making 
with  an  Autographic  Kodak.  Free  at  your  Kodak 
dealer ’s,  or  by  mail  from  us.  Get  a  copy. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  PRODUCTS 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  Sk  Calcium  Ararat?, 

I  nno  Vlilnhnr  ’ 


Lime  Sulphur  Npf  BordfamMuhw’ 

Backed  byOverMnears  Experience 


GENERAL 
merchandise 

J 


HARDWARE 

L 


Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Calcium 

Arsenate 

Lime 

Sulphur 

Bordeaux 

Mixture 

Casein 

Spreader 


h'gjj  of  Better  Crops 

Wherever  you  see  this  orange  and  black  sign 
on  a  dealer’s  store  or  warehouse,  there  you  will 
know  is  Headquarters  for  Spray  Products;  be¬ 
cause  the  dealer  who  announces  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  no  lesser  quality  than  GRASSELLI 
GRADE  is  a  dealer  who  puts  your  interests 
first,  by  offering  you  crop  certainty. 

Play  safe — rely  upon  the  86  years’  experience  and  reputa- 
tionof  GRASSELLI.  This  name  on  Spray  Products  means 
acknowledged  leadership  in  quality  and  unvarying  uni¬ 
formity,  and  costs  you  no  more  than  some  unknown  name. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CLEVELAND 

Founded  in  1839 
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New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
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Detroit 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
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“DESIGNEE)”  OIL 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  built  to  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  precisely  and  exactly  a  "designed” oil. 

No  matter  what  type  of  tractor  you  use,  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  pulling  power  and  stamina  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  kind  of  motor  oil  you  use.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  is  the  life-blood  and  reserve  strength  of  the 
"iron  horse”. 

With  Socony  Motor  Oil,  not  only  is  the  power 
efficiency  increased,  but  there  is  a  freedom  from 
worry— a  cool  engine,  plenty  of  reserve  for  that 
last  quarter  acre  when  you  must  dig  in  and  hold 
to  it,  if  you  would  turn  a  furrow. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  every  make 
of  tractor.  Consult  the  lubrication  chart  below.  The 
nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in 
metal  30  or  50-gallon  drums,  with  faucet.  It  costs  no 
more,  and  it  is  mighty  convenient. 


Remember  that  SOCONY  is  “Standard” 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

MOTOR  OIL 

cfir  Tractor  Lubrication 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

Allis  Chalmers  (All  others) 

Allwork . 

Appleton . 

Aultman  Taylor . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) 
Avery  (All  others) . 


Bailor . 

Bates  (All  steel) . . 
Bates  Steel  Mule. 
Bear . 


Case. . . 
Chase. . 
Cletrac. 


Dart  Blue  J. 
Depue . 


E.  B.  . 
Evans. 


Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . 

Fordson . 

Franklin . 

Frick  (12-20) 
Frick  (All  others) . 


Gray . 

Great  Western . 


Hart  Parr . 

Heider  (Cultivator). 
Heider  (All  others) . 
Holt  (Caterpillar) . . . 
Huber . 


Illinois  Super  Drive. 

Indiana . 

International . 


J.  T. 


I.auson . 
Leader. 
Linn  ,  . 


Key  to  Chart'.  LM — Socony  Light  Medium;  M 

Socony  Extra  Heavy;  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or 
Compound  or  Socony  Transmission  Lubricant. 


1924 

1922-23 

1924 

1922-23 

o 

a 

a 

(-■ 

O 
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o 

a 

a 

u 

s 

fl 

TRACTOR’S 
;  Name  1 

(-4 

0) 

a 

a 

u 

<D 

a 

u 

<v 

a 

a 

U 

O 

+-> 

a 

£ 

m 

% 

3 

m 

£ 

3 

in 

£ 

P 

M 

H 

M 

h 

M 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

Eli 

H 

Eli 

H 

EH 

II 

Magnet . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

II 

H 

H 

M 

Midwest . 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Minneapolis . 

ion 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Moline  Universal . 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

1,11 

H 

Monarch . 

h 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Niison. . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Ohio . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

11 

Oil  Pull . 

Oliver . 

H 

H 

II 

H 

H 

II 

II 

M 

Peoria . 

EII 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

11 

H 

II 

II 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  L) .  . . . 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  D) . 

H 

H 

II 

H 

Reed . 

H 

eh 

H 

H 

H 

II 

EH 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Reliable . 

H 

H 

M 

H 

H 

II 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

11 

M 

Russell  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

III 

H 

EH 

II 

Samson . 

H 

EI1 

M 

II 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Sandusky . 

H 

II 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Shelby  (Model  C) . 

EH 

H 

EII 

H 

Shelby  (Model  D) .  . 

H 

H 

u 

H 

M 

H 

Square  Turn . 

M 

Stinson . 

EH 

H 

11 

H 

H 

II 

EII 

H 

EH 

H 

Titan . 

EH 

II 

u 

Topp  Stewart . 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Toro . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Traylor . 

M 

III 

H 

EH 

H 

Trundaar . 

H 

EH 

JJ 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

Uncle  Sam. . . . 

M 

a 

M 

H 

M 

M 

H 

II 

Wallis . 

H 

II 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Waterloo  Bov . 

H 

FIT 

Wellington . 

EH 

II 

EII 

II 

Wetmore . 

II 

EH 

Wisconsin . 

H 

Lb  11 

II 

EH 

II 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba . 

H 

II 

h 

H 

Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH — 

Socony  Gear  Compound ;  CP — Socony  Gear 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

. _ P  how  you  can  save 

Farm  Truck  or  Road 
wheels  to  fit 


money  on 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy, 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- ton  -  -  -  $295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Hen  Manure  for  Vegetables 

I  have  seven  barrels  droppings  from 
henhouse.  How  should  I  use  this,  broad¬ 
cast  or  put  in  the  row,  and  what  vege¬ 
tables  is  it  best  adapted  for?  The  soil 
I  want  to  put  it  on  is  clay,  slightly 
sandy.  The  ground  has  only  been  broken 
twice.  Stable  manure  is  $1.50  to  $2  per 
two-horse  load.  Do  you  think  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  cheaper  and  just  as  good? 
Do  you  think  street  'sweepings  good? 
Considerable  manure  in  it.  c.  A.  d. 

Corry,  Pa. 

Spread  the  hen  manure  broadcast  after 
plowing  ground,  and  also  broadcast  about 
200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  harrow  in 
thoroughly  before  planting.  The  ground 
will  then  be  in  fine  shape  for  lettuce, 
spinach,  beets,  onions  or  almost  any  kind 
of  vegetables,  excepting  tomatoes  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  makes  too  much  vine  for 
these  two,  would  prefer  phosphate.  If 
the  manure  is  well  rotted  and  fine,  $1.50 
to  $2  per  load  is  very  reasonable,  but  if 


berries.  He  referred  to  a  superior  new 
variety  —  the  Mastodon — but  the  picture 
of  another  variety  was  printed  with  the 
article.  We  now  print  a  picture  of  one 
plant  of  the  Mastodon  to  show  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  fruit  maker.  This  single 
plant  shows  the  bloom  with  fruit  at  all 
stages.  Our  reports  from  Michigan  show 
that  Mastodon  is  considered  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  everbearing  or  Fall  bear¬ 
ing  sorts. 


Tourist  Routes  Across  the 
Continent 

Theodore  Roosevelt  International  High¬ 
way. — A  northerly  transcontinental  high¬ 
way  connecting  Portland,  Me.  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  by  a  route  which  traverses  12 
States  and  one  Canadian  Province.  One 
can  motor  from  Portland,  Me.  through 
the  pines  and  tumbling  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  New  York  State — Lake 


A  Single  Plant  of  the  Mastodon  Fall  B  earing  Strawberry 


it  is  mostly  straw  or  much  litter  in  it, 
it  is  all  it  is  worth.  I  can  get  better 
results  from  a  high-grade  fertilizer  than 
I  can  from  manure ;  am  using  a  7 — 8 — 6 
this  year  at  $50  per  ton. 

Street  sweepings  are  worth  hauling 
if  within  two  or  three  miles  of  your 
place,  but  would  not  accept  it  if  I  had 
to  cart  it  more  than  that. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Irrigating  a  Lawn 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  of  some  kind  for  watering  my 
lawn.  200x300  ft.  I  have  a  fire  hydrant 
roughly  at  eacfi  corner,  plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure,  etc.  I  would  like  to  lay  it  on  the 
lawn  when  in  use  and  be  able  to  take  it 
away  when  I  had  watered.  I  have  plenty 
of  214-in.  pipe  which  I  thought  suitable 
for  a  main  with  %-in.  pipe  going  off  at 
right  angles.  What  size  hole  should  be 
bored  in  %-in.  pipe,  and  at  what  distance 
apart  to  put  them  to  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution?  I  do  not  want  the  holes  too 
big  for  the  water  to  waste  in  running 
away  instead  of  soaking  in.  w.  j.  H. 

North  Carolina. 

If  you  wish  to  remove  pipe  every  time 
you  irrigate  your  lawn,  you  will  have  to 
unjoint  the  lengths  of  pipe  to  carry  them 
off,  and  when  you  put  them  together  you 
will  have  to  be  careful  that  the  nipples 
are  exactly  in  line  or  you  will  not  get 
the  best  results.  If  the  pipe  were  laid 
in  some  X  pieces,  each  length,  or  run  of 
pipe  would  irrigate  about  40  ft.,  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  union  on  the  end  of  the  line  so  it 
could  be  turned,  wetting  20  ft.  on  each 
side  of  line.  The  size  pipe  is  all  right. 
2%  in.,  for  main,  and  %  in.  for  line. 
The  nipples  should  be  placed  4  ft.  apart. 
The  drilling  machine  drills  and  taps  the 
hole  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible 
to  drill  holes  in  pipe  without  putting  in 
nozzles,  as  the  hole  in  the  nozzle  is  about 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


The  Mastodon  Strawberry 

In  our  recent  Horticultural  Number 
(page  389)  B.  W.  Keith  of  Michigan, 
had  a  good  article  on  everbearing  straw¬ 


Champlain — thence  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
continuing  through  the  wondrous  stretch¬ 
es  of  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  to 
Glacier  National  Park  ;  cross  the  bottle 
neck  of  Idaho,  then  touch  the  gorges  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  wind  down  the 
beautiful  river  valley  to  Portland,  Ore. 
This  memorial  to  a  great  leader  is  popu¬ 
lar  not  only  on  account  of  the  sentiment 
attached  to  the  name,  but  because  of  the 
desirability  of  having  a  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  and  marked  highway  from  coast 
to.  coast  via  the  northerly  route.  Every 
mile  of  the  route  is  plainly  marked  on 
poles ;  the  markings  are  in  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  bear  the  initials  T.  R.  The 
route  is  familiarly  known  as  the  “TR 
Trail.”  The  writer  is  familiar  with 
every  mile  of  this  trail  in  New  York 
State,  and  tourists  have  informed  me 
that  to  follow  the  TR  trail  all  through 
is  to  be  sure  of  good  roads  all  the  way 
from  Portland,  Me.  to  Portland  Ore. 

The  Yellowstone  Trail. — A  good  road 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Puget  Sound. 
Beginning  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the 
east  coast  this  improved  highway  tra¬ 
verses  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  to 
Seattle.  It  connects  the  heart  of  the 
manufacturing  section,  the  best  of  the 
Central  States,  the  “breadbasket”  of  the 
world  in  the  Northwest,  the  three  great 
national  parks — Yellowstone,  Glacier  and 
Mount  Rainier — and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  familiar  markers,  which  are  black 
and  yellow  appear  at  frequent  intervals 
along  the  entire  route. 

To  Allberta,  Can!ada. — 'Opinions  will 
differ  as  to  the  best  route  leading  to  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada,  but  all  will  agree  there 
is  no  really  good  direct  route.  The  New 
Continental  Highway  through  Canada  is 
now  under  construction.  The  “King  of 
Trails”  or  the  “Pathway  Joining  Na¬ 
tions”  has  its  northern  terminus  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  the  metropolis  of  Western  Canada, 
from  where  it  passes  south  through  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
There  it  crosses  the  grain  fields  of  Cana¬ 
da,  thenbe  into  the  glacial  regions  of 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  It  follows 
a  marked  trail  south  and  ends  in  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico.  This  “King  of  Trails”  is 
mentioned  only  because  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  Winnipeg,  Canada,  by  a 
good  route,  leaving  the  T*R  Trail  or 
the  Yellowstone  Trail  at  some  point  in 
Minnesota  or  South  Dakota.  MRS.  w,  D, 
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Make  the  Day  Longer 


There  is  a  full  twenty-four  hours  to  a 
working  day  in  the  fruit  orchards,  if  need  be. 

During  busiest  seasons,  Fordsons  can  be 
used  night  and  day  so  that  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating  and  spraying  be  done  at  just  the 
right  time. 

Any  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  Fordson  power  can  be  harnessed  for 
hauling,  discing,  water  pumping,  or  scores 
of  other  tasks  which  mean  profits  when 
they  are  done  right. 


Detroit.  Michigan 


Any  operation  for  better  orchard  care  finds  the  Fordson  ready. 


Pumping  for  irrigation  is  often  an  important  Fordson  task. 


See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes: 


30x3J*  (Cl.) 
32x4  (S.S.) 
33  x  4 
32x4}* 


34  x  4}*  (S.  S.) 
30  x  5 

33  x  5 

34  x  S 


35x5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  including  the  HEAVY 
Duty  type  in  certain  sizes 


HARD  on  tires?  Then  you  need  the 
new  Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY 
Cord  Tire.  Built  especially  for  rough 
roads,  heavy  loads,  fast  travel.  Stouter, 
tougher,  more  massive —the  extra*heavy 
carcass  made  of  SUPERTWIST;  the  tread, 
a  thick,  deep-cut  All-Weather;  the  side- 
walls  reinforced  against  rut-wear.  Costs 
a  little  more,  naturally.  But  in  any 
hard  service  worth  it,  and  then  some! 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Inc. 


Wilcox 

fertilizers 

make 

quality 

crops 

— in  abundance ,  too!  What 
could  be  better  than  that? 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER) 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICE  CHANGES  OF  EARLY  SPRING  ;  GEN¬ 
ERAL  CONDITIONS  GOOD  ;  HINTS  ON 

SPRING  PLANNING. 

iMarch  made  a  strong  'beginning,  but 
soon  weakened,  and  went  out  like  a  lamb, 
so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned.  The 
Spring  slump  in  potatoes  and  cabbage 
seemed  to  be  over  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Apple  prices  were  firm,  but 
sales  slow  because  the  price  is  too  high 
for  active  buying.  Onions  were  draggy, 
which  meana  hard  to  sell  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  at  the  going  price.  The  whole  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  seemed  dull  and 
quiet. 

Few  Feed  Bargains.  —  Grain  ivas 
more  exciting,  with  ups  and  downs  great¬ 
er  than  usual  because  of  the  high  level 
of  prices.  Most  farmers  have  sold  their 
surplus  wheat  long  ago.  Hay  makes  lit¬ 
tle  stir  at  this  time ;  there  is  plenty  of 
it,  and  the  price  is  low  when  compared 
with  grain.  Feeders  are  not  buying  any 
more  grain  than  they  can  help,  and  there 
is  ample  supply  on  the  market.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  feeding  tankage  seem  the 
best  bargains,  but  in  a  few  northern 
cities  linseed  is  cheaper  than  cottonseed, 
while  in  the  West  the  Avheat  and  corn 
feeds  are  relatively  low.  General  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  good  Avithout  much 
gain  or  loss  in  activity,  and  not  much 
change  seems  to  be  expected  for  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

Many  fruits  and  vegetables  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Here  are  a  few  com¬ 
parisons  from  wholesale  prices  averaged 
from  10  great  city  markets :  Potatoes 
are  $1.25  per  100  lb.,  last  year,  $1.75 ; 
cabbage  now  $15  per  ton,  then  $45 ; 
onions  now  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  then  $2.50 ; 
Baldwin  apples  now  $6  per  barrel,  then 
$6.75 ;  western  Winesaps  now,  $3.50  per 
box,  then  $2 ;  sweet  potatoes  now,  $2.50 
per  bushel,  then  $3.50. 

Farming  in  the  East.— A  good  idea 
of  farming  conditions  in  the  Eastern 
States  this  Spring  may  be  had  from  the 
March  report  of  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  From  this 
report  it  appears  that  farm  folks  are  still 
leaving  the  farms,  but  not  so  fast  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  of  the  hard  times.  There 
is  a  fair  supply  of  farm  help,  with  pros¬ 
pect  of  somewhat  higher  wages  prevailing, 
and  apparently  fertilizers  and  some  other 
farm  supplies  will  be  a  little  higher  this 
season.  Farmers  have  on  hand  fully  as 
much  grain  and  hay  as  usual.  The  re¬ 
port  seems  rather  hopeful  on  the  com¬ 
ing  market  season  for  potatoes,  vegetables 
and  eggs,  and  favors  the  long  range  out¬ 
look  for  poultry,  apples,  hogs,  sheep  and 
horses,  but  cautions  against  increased 
production  of  grapes,  oranges  and  beans. 
A  fair  domestic  demand  for  farm  products 
is  expected,  and  active  demand,  together 
with  strong  competition,  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets. 

As  for  grain,  it  is  urged  that  only  an¬ 
other  short  world  crop  can  prevent 
prices  coming  back  to  about  the  usual 
levels,  and  heavy  planting  is  not  advised. 
These  conclusions  are  in  line  with  much 
that  has  been  said  in  this  column,  and 
seem  based  on  what  facts  are  in  sight, 
and  on  what  usually  happens  under  the 
prevailing  conditions.  Last  year  the  great 
yield  of  some  crops  like  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  upset  calculations  in  some  directions. 
This  year  something  else,  a  cold  Sum¬ 
mer,  business  disturbance  or  foreign  wars 
might  confuse  the  results.  Possibly  so 
many  people  might  act  upon  the  report 
as  to  change  the  conditions.  The  de¬ 
sired  outcome,  of  course,  would  be  just 
enough  change  brought  about  every  year 
by  such  reports  to  make  the  supply  of 
everything  about  enough  for  the  demand. 

Some  further  developments  not  included 
in  the  New  York  report  are:  An  increas¬ 
ing  world  demand  for  cotton  ;  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  of  butter  from  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand ;  in  the  markets  of  Europe  a 
slump,  probably  temporary ;  in  the 
British  apple  markets ;  a  3  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world’s  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat ;  a  large  crop  of  sugar  cane  ;  South 
Africa  is  reported  developing  as  a  big 
fruit  groAving  country. 

Intentions  to  Plant. — The  govern¬ 
ment  “outlook”  report  issued  near  the 
end  of  March  shows  that  the  country  as 
a  whole  intends  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  nine  leading  crops  and  to  decrease  only 
two ;  flax  and  potatoes.  Wheat  would 
be  increased  about  13  per  cent,  corn  2, 
oats  514,  barley  23,  sorghum  17,  sweet 
potatoes  30,  tobacco  10,  peanuts  4 y2, 
rice  11.  These  figures  look  like  a  caution 
against  rushing  into  the  small  grains 
in  the  North  or  into  SAveet  potatoes,  to¬ 
bacco  or  rice  in  the  South.  Chances 
look  better  for  flax  and  potatoes  than 
for  anything  on  the  list. 

To  carry  out  the  limits  of  the  New 
York  report  and  the  government  fore¬ 
cast  the  oAvner  of  an  all  around  eastern 
farm,  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
following  such  indications  would  push  the 
production  of  lambs  and  wool  and  not 
stop  raising  pigs,  colts  and  chickens.  His 
dairy  business  would  not  be  increased 
this  season.  He  Avould  plant  corn,  hay, 
potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and  miseellan- 
eou  vegetables  to  about  usual  extent.  He 
might  set  a  bit  of  new  orchard  or  berry 
field  if  favorably  located  for  production 
and  marketing.  Some  of  these  measures 
would  take  courage,  especially  to  feed 
young  animals  on  high  priced  grain  or  to 
set  more  apple  trees  in  a  year  when 
apples  may  be  plenty  and  cheap,  or  to 
plant  potatoes  when  they  are  selling  at 
20  to  35c  a  bushel.  G.  B.  F. 
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“  The  Pioneer  Insecticide  Firm  ” 


LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 
STANDARD  FOR  THIRTY -SIX  YEARS 

^LION  BRAND  ■>. 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
(Paste  and  Powder) 

PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

GRAFTING  WAX 
KEROSENE  EMULSION 
FISH  OIL  SOAP 

POWDERED  HELLEBORE 
WEEDICIDE  (Weed  Killer) 
PURE  INSECT  POWDER 
TOBACCO  DUST 


Write  tor  Free  Spraying  Booklet 

LION  BRAND  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides  are  sold  by  Jobbers  and 
Dealers  in  many  localities,  or  direct 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 
534  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 

Faciory :  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MILLS 


MAKE  MONEY  out  of 

logs  by  converting  your  timber 
into  valuable  lumber.  Farquhar 
Sawmill  Rigs  are  simple  in  design, 
easy  to  operate,  strong  and  de¬ 
pendable.  They  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Ask  for  8-page  Bulletin  on  Saw¬ 
mill  Machinery  and  Farquhar  De¬ 
pendable  Steam  Power.  Both  En¬ 
gine  and  Sawmill  built  in  sizes  to 
meet  every  requirement.  Also 
Deep  Fire  Box  Boiler  for  burning 
slabs  and  other  offal. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

Box  630  -  -  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


CDRAY 

jr POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
'..i  sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FARM  TOOL 


Harrow  and  seed  in  one  operation. 

The  Peoria  Harrow,  Alfalfa-Grass  Seeder 


attaches  to  all  sizes  old  or  new  harrows. 
Quick  detachable.  Sows  clover,  timothy 
—all  grass  seeds.  Even  distribution.  Low 
down— no  waste.  Pays  for  itself  on  20 
acres.  Cuts  work  in  half.  Write  for  low 
prices  on  this  New  Tool. 


PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
2482  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  Ill. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
"*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Use  for  Creosote 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  useful  purpose 
to  which  can  be  applied  the  brown 
liquid  produced  in  the  smoke  pipe  of  a 
house  heating  furnace  when  burning 
hickory,  elm,  oak  and  other  hardwood? 
I  have  about  30  gallons  I  collected  since 
November  1.  A.  T.  B. 

Ardonia,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probably  a  pretty  good  antiseptic, 
but  we  know  of  no  real  use  for  it. 


Oil  for  Use  on  Floors 

I  have  been  buying  a  proprietary  oil 
to  use  on  my  floors  and  furniture,  but  it 
is  somewhat  expensive.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  I  could  mix  at  home  an  oil  that 
would  answer  the  purpose?  F.  L.  K. 

The  writer  has  had  very  good  success 
with  a  high-grade  white  petroleum  oil. 
which  may  be  flavored,  if  advisable,  with 
any  of  the  cheaper  essential  oils,  such  as 
lemon-grass  or  citronella.  A  very  pale 
light  motor  oil  could  be  used. 


Manufacturing  Yeast 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  get 
the  yeast  plant?  I  have  been  buying  my 
yeast  and  find  it  rather  expensive,  so  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  “make”  my  own. 

Manchester,  N.  II.  a.  a.  g. 

Use  either  the  dry  cake  yeast  or  the 
ordinary  “yeast  cake.”  and  run  this  in  a 
pint  or  so  of  culture  medium  for  a  day  to 
get  enough  to  get  quick  action  through 
the  whole  lot  you  are  making.  Hurry 
matters  along  with  plenty  of  starter,  a 
slow-growing  lot  of  yeast  is  attacked  by 
germs.  Cider  yeast,  which  is  a  wild 
yeast,  is  often  very  active.  In  any  event, 
give  plenty  of  air,  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  alcohol. 


Taking  a  Bed  Apart 

I  have  an  oak  bed  that  I  want  to  cut 
down;  it  is  too  high.  How  can  I  un¬ 
glue  it?  It  is  glued  very  solidly. 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  mbs.  t.  a. 

We  do  not  know.  The  writer  cut  down 
that,  sort  of  a  bed,  but  the  thing  came 
apart  with  a  little  urging  from  a  mallet. 
Evidently  yours  is  a  better  job  of  glue¬ 
ing.  Most  good  garages  carry  a  rubber 
mallet  to  take  out  dents  from  fenders. 
If  you  could  borrow  one  of  those,  you 
eouid  probably  start  the  joints.  If 
Spring  ever  comes,  a  warm  April  ram 
would  help  a  lot,  and  the  wood,  even  if 
rather  wet  would  soon  dry  again.  Strong 
(glacial)  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  glue, 
but  might  stain  the  wood  rather  badly, 
and  must  be  well  washed  off.  Perhaps 
some  reader  will  help. 


Damp  Kitchen 

We  are  using  natural  gas  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  In  cold'  weather  the  walls  sweat  and 
the  water  runs  off  the  doors.  If  we  put 
an  air  space  of  .%  in.  between  the  plas¬ 
tered  wall  and  use  beaverboard  instead  of 
plaster,  would  the  air  space  do  away 
with  the  dampness?  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  put  sawdust  in  the  %-in.  space 
between  plastered  wall  and  beaverboard? 
Would  the  sawdust  always  be  damp  and 
would  it  do  away  with  the  sweating? 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  l. 

Your  kitchen  is  too  tight,  you  will 
smother  yourself  some  day  with  the  other 
products  of  combustion.  Take  out  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  window  panes  and  put  in  good 
ventilators,  and  do  nothing  to  the  walls. 
If  they  get  damp,  put  in  more  ventila¬ 
tors.  Get  the  products  of  combustion, 
including  the  water,  out  of  the  kitchen ; 
then  the  water  cannot  condense  on  the 
walls. 

Ivy  on  Shingles;  Clogged 
Cesspool 

1.  The  first  story  of  my  house  is  gray 
stone,  the  next  story  and  a  half  being 
shingle.  Will  Boston  ivy  be  injurious  to 
the  shingles  if  allowed  to  cover  them?  2. 
I  have  a  cesspool  which  has  filled  up  in 
1%  years  vise,  although  it  is  in  a  sandy 
soil  ajid  on  a  hill.  We  have  large  wash¬ 
ings  twice  per  week.  The  contractor  who 
built  the  place  states  that  it  is  the  soap¬ 
suds  that  stops  the  pool  from  draining. 
Is  there  any  ingredient  that  would  open 
the  soil  and  let  the  water  drain  out?  In 
case  it  is  necessary  to  build  another  cess¬ 
pool,  is  there  any  particular  way  they 
should  be  connected  to  keep  all  sediment 
in  the  first  one.  V.  D.  E. 

1.  So  much  depends  on  the  prevailing 
wind  and  rainstorms  that  we  will  not 
say  positively  that  the  ivy  will  not  hurt 
the  shingles,  but  many  people  believe 
that  the  plant  does  no  harm. 

2.  The  contractor  is  probably  right, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  your 
cesspool,  the  only  cure  is  to  empty  it 
and  scrape  off  the  clogged  sand.  The 
sure  way  out  is  a  septic  tank.  Some  of 
the  cement  companies  give  out  a  free 
book  giving  exact  directions  for  building 
one,  and  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  also  has  something  on  the  subject. 


Don't  store  hard-won.  crops  under 
leaky  roofs.  Put  down  roofs  that 
endure  —  roofs  of  BarrettEverlastic. 
Smooth-Surfaced  Roll  Roofing. 


Slate-Surfaced  Shingles 

(Green  Red  Blue-Black ) 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic  Octagonal  Shingles 

Roll  Roofings 

Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced 
Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green  Red  Blue-Black) 


Here’s  an  Extra  Rugged  Roofing! 

(It’s  100%  right  for  farm  buildings) 


Howcarefullyyouguard  your  bonds, 
deeds  and  other  securities!  But 
your  hard-won  crops  and  expensive 
implements!  Are  they  as  well  pro¬ 
tected  ? 

This  is  a  good  month  to  make  every 
buildinglastingly  tight  against  drench¬ 
ing,  driving  rains  —  against  winter's 
snows  and  thaws.  And  this  time  put 
down  roofs  that  endure  —  roofs  of 
Barrett  Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing. 

Once  down,  this  rugged  roofing  is 
off  your  mind — gives  long  years  of 
repair-free,  weather-tight  protection. 
Its  base  is  a  thick,  tough  felt — Barrett- 
made  to  insure  uniformly  high 
quality  and  thorough  saturation.  Its 
waterproofing  is  asphalt,  specially 


processed  under  the  strictest  control 

by  Barrett  laboratories. 

This  rugged  roofing  never  rots  or 
rusts.  It’s  easy  and  t  Gnomical  to  lay 
(skilled  labor  is  not  required).  More¬ 
over,  it’s  fire-safe:  flying  sparks  and 
embers  fizzle  out  harmlessly  on  its 
surface  (a  big  point  to  men  living 
far  from  a  good  fire  department). 

See  the  full  line  of  Barrett  Roofings. 
A  wide  variety  of  colorful,  slate-sur¬ 
faced  shingles  —  roll  roofings  both 
smooth-surfaced  and  slate-surfaced. 
Leading  lumber,  building  supply  and 
hardware  merchants  have  these  qual¬ 
ity  roofings  in  stock.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  a  Barrett  Roofing  that  ex¬ 
actly  meets  your  needs — at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  reasonable  price. 


da*****' 

©Proofings 

In  Canada: 

The  Barrett  Company ,  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal.  Que„  Canada 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St,,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  literature  describing  roofing  suitable  for  the 
building  (or  buildings)  checked. 


HOUSE 

HOG  PEN 

GARAGE 

CORN  CRIB 

BARN 

SILO 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 

SHEDS 

Your  Name. 
R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town 


State 


Clover, 
Soy  Beans, 
Vetch,  Peas, 
Beans  and 
all  Legumes 
with 


tie  Improved  Soil  Inocnlator,  Nobbe-Hilttier  Process 


TRAG 

TO  AOC  MARK  RICO  OLC  6  ItOH  HO  M  2i? 


Restores  and  Maintains  Soil  Fertility 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal* 
St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair* 
1904, 

Si  years  ago* 
the  oldest 
on  the  market 


The  Original  Soil  Inoeulator 

The  simplest  and  most  profitable  system  of  soil  inoculation  for  all  legumes.  Enrichesthe 
■oil,  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity,  and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Granular  in  substance, 
easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Packed  in  tins  and  sold  on  bushel  basis;  one  bushel  size  will  inocu¬ 
late  one  bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices; 

V4  hu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed  $  ,40  1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed  $1.00 

V2  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed  .60  5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed  4-75 

Caution:  iLike  all  really  big  things,  Nitragin  has  many  im¬ 
itators.  Inoculators  are  perishable;  genuine  Nitra¬ 
gin  is  dated  on  each  package  for  your  protection. 

Order  through  your  seed  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you,  or  order  direct  from  us. 
Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let,  explaining  Soil  Inoculation  with  Nitragin. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  675  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


kixTee, 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


MORE  WORK-Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular, 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2663  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  0. 
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Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation  ” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  5t„  New  York 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — 'Six  persons  died  in  a 
fire  which  devastated  the  five-story  tene¬ 
ment  at  320  East  47th  Street,  New  York 
City,  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  March 
22.  Four  others  were  injured  and  11 
families  were  made  homeless,  some  of 
them  having  been  saved  only  'by  heroic 
efforts  of  policemen,  firemen  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been 
incendiary. 

Total  deaths  in  the  tornado  March  IS 
are  now  put  at  827.  There  were  13  ad¬ 
ditional  deaths  reported  March  24  from 
Murphysboro,  the  heaviest  sufferer,  and 
these,  ■  with  an  additional  death  at  Mc- 
Leansiboro,  brought  Illinois’  loss  of  life 
to  650.  Stable  figures  apparently  have 
been  reached  for  the  other  States  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  tornado,  with  3,749  listed  as  in¬ 
jured.  Hundreds  of  other  injured  did 
not  report  to  the  relief  stations.  The 
property  loss  is  estimated  at  $18,000,- 
000. 

Evidence  to  support  the  charge  that 
Americans  are  a  race  of  “jiners”  was 
given  in  the  report  March  22  of  the 
Census  Bureau  of  a  survey  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  emblems  and  insignia.  The  84 
establishments  reported  had  a  gross  out¬ 
put  in  1923  valued  at  $10,500,000. 

Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  head  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York,  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  March  22 
and  declared  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a'  “new  synthesis  of  the  deep  religious 
values  represented  by  all  Christian  com¬ 
munions,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.” 
lie  pictured  an  enfeebled  Christian 
Church  in  face  of  the  world’s  great  need, 
her  message  discredited  by  her  own  dif¬ 
ferences  and  dissensions.  He  voiced  the 
belief  that  never  since  the  divisions  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  took  place  had  the 
need  of  reunion  been  felt  as  deeply  as  at 
present. 

The  teaching  of  evolution  is  barred  in 
the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  under  a 
bill  signed  March  23  by  Gov.  Austin 
Peay.  The  Governor,  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  accompanying  the  signed 
bill,  declared  evolution  “at  variance  with 
the  teachings  of  man’s  creation  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Bible.” 

Convicted  of  conspiracy  to  counterfeit 
$10  bills  of  the  United  ’States,  Louis 
Rabideaux  and  T.  Hamelin  were  sen¬ 
tenced  in  King’s  Bench  Court  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  March  23,  to  serve  two 
and  three  years,  respectively,  in  /prison. 

Judge  David  F.  Dillon  of  the  District 
Court  of  Eastern  Hampden  at  Palmer, 
Mass.,  has  ruled  that  under  the  provision 
of  the  so-called  “Baby  Volstead”  Act, 
that  prohibits  the  transportation  of  liquor 
in  a  vehicle,  police  officers  who  seize 
liquor  may  not  transport  it  from  the 
scene  of  the  raid  in  a  vehicle  unless  a 
special  permit  is  obtained,  and  further, 
that  a  permit  must  be  obtained  in  each 
case.  He  cites  that  the  law  saying  “no 
person  shall  transport”  by  vehicle  makes 
no  exception  of  policemen.  He  holds 
that  seized  liquor  may  be  carried  by  of¬ 
ficers  so  long  as  they  walk. 

Ten  armed  men  held  up  Wm.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  a  night  watchman,  March  23, 
bound  and  gagged  him  and  escaped  with 
nine  cases  of  finished  silk,  valued  at  $40,- 
000.  The  robbery  took  place  on  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad  pier,  at  the  foot  of 
West  26th  Street,  New  York,  just  before 
dawn.  The  silk  belonged  to  A.  Juilliard, 
40  West  40th  Street,  and  had  been 
shipped  from  the  Standard  Silk  Company, 
Phillipsburg,  Pa. 

Robert  P.  Brindell,  former  czar  of  the 
building  trades,  who  was  paroled  in 
December  last  after  serving  three  years 
and  eight  months  of  a  minimum  five-year 
term  given  him  for  grafting  and  extortion, 
was  one  of  three  defendants  in  N.  Y.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  March  23  in  a  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  $2,000  which  it  is  alleged  was  /paid 
in  1920  to  call  off  a  strike.  The  other 
defendants  are  Richard  J.  Pike  and  John 
Chapman,  labor  union  delegates.  Joseph 
II.  Goldblatt,  a  building  constructor,  is 
the  pla intiff. 

Eighty  thousand  gallons  of  vinegar 
were  used  March  24  to  extinguish  a  fire 
at  the  plant  of  the  National  Fruit  and 
Products  Company  at  ^  ynesboro,  Va. 
Water  connections  were  insufficient. 

Two  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  been  playing  with  high 
explosives,  confessed  in  a  Chicago  court, 
March  24,  that  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a 
bomb  which  they  had  invented  they  blew 
up  an  apartment  building.  The  boys  are 
from  wealthy  families.  The  building  on 
which  they  experimented  was  vacant. 

A  bill  aimed  at  the  abuses  which  have 
been  charged  against  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at 
Albany,  March  24.  The  measure,  which 
was  considered  by  .Senator  Byrne,  amends 
the  Civil  Rights  Law  to  provide  that  no 
municipal  corporation  or  agent  of  the 
city  “shall  have  the  right  to  enter  any 
private  home  to  take  charge  of  any  child 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
guardian,  except  on  the  order  of  a 
court.”  Further  provision  is  made  that 
“nothing  in  the  present  law  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  limiting  the  power  of  a  parent 
or  guardian  to  determine  wliat  medical, 
surgical  or  remedial  treatment  shall  be 
provided  for  a  child.” 

An  area  of  more  than  75  square  miles 
in  middle  Massachusetts  has  been  sowed 


with  capsules  containing  deadly  poison 
with  danger  to  animal  and  even  human 
life,  several  witnesses  testified  March  24, 
before  a  joint  legislative  committee  at  the 
State  House.  Wild  and  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  have  been  destroyed  in 
large  numbers,  these  witnesses  said,  in 
Northern  Worcester  County  and  the 
northwestern  end  of  Middlesex  County. 
The  capsules  were  scattered  by  /persons 
who  wished  to  kill  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  committee  after  the  hearing  voted  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  to 
make  the  poisoning  of  animals  punishable 
by  jail  sentences.  The  present  penalty 
for  this  offense  is  a  fine.  Judge  Francis 
G.  Hayes,  associate  justice  of  the  Ayer 
Municipal  Court ;  James  A.  Peck,  a 
State  Fish  and  Game  Warden ;  Dr.  C. 
A.  Keene  of  Fitchburg  and  others  de¬ 
scribed  the  “poison  area.”  “I  am  sure 
that  there  are  today  hundreds  of  these 
poison  capsules  waiting  for  some  animal, 
either  domestic  or  wild,  to  pick  them  up,” 
Judge  Hayes  said.  “It  is  actually  a 
menace  to  human  life.  As  the  water 
trickles  off  the  hills  and  the  snow 
evaporates,  the  poison  goes  down  with 
the  water  and  remains  there.  If  anybody 
drinks  any  of  that  poisoned  water  it 
means  death.”  Warden  Peck  said  he 
had  arrested  two  men  March  21,  after 
catching  one  of  them  placing  the  capsules. 
The  men  were  given  fines  and  later  left 
the  State.  The  witness  said  he  had  found 
the  skeletons  of  cattle,  wild  animals  and 
even  birds  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  poison.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Formal  exchange 


of  ratifications  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  Trea¬ 
ty  took  place  March  23  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Secretary  Kellogg  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Torriente  affixing  their  signatures 
to  the  document  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Cuban  Governments. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  was  formally 
designated  by  President  Coolidge  March 

23  as  President  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite  Commission  on  which  the 
President  relies  to  end  the  40-year-old 
dispute  between  Chili  and  Peru  under 
his  recent  award  as  arbitrator.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  in  accepting. 

President  Coolidge  has  directed  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  'Secretary  of  State,  to  begin 
the  ground  work  for  a  second  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  limitation  of  naval 
armament.  It  was  stated  at  the  White 
House  that  certain  preliminary  investi¬ 
gations  would  be  necessary  before  the 
United  States  could  actually  decide  to 
invite  the  naval  powers  of  the  world  to 
another  Washington  conference.  It  is 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  an  invitation,  if 
conditions  are  feasible,  that  Secretary 
Kellogg  is  now  engaged.  First,  it  is 
pointed  out.  Secretary  Kellogg  must  learn 
what  remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  plans  proposed  at  the  first 
Washington  arms  conference  of  1921-’22. 
Second,  it  must  be  determined  by  a  diplo¬ 
matic  sounding-out  process  whether  it 
would  seem  feasible  to  approach  foreign 
countries  as  to  whether  they  would  de¬ 
sire  to  entertain  suggestions  of  another 
limitation  conference  at  this  time. 

President  Coolidge  announced  March 

24  the  recess  appointment  of  Lincoln 
Clark  Andrews  of  New  York,  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eliot  Wadsworth  of  Boston,  re¬ 


signed.  Mr.  Andrews  who  is  a  native  of 
Minnesota,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Spanish  and  World  Wars  and,  since 
1919,  when  he  retired  from  the  military 
service,  has  been  engaged  in  business  in 
New  York.  In  May,  1921,  Mr.  Andrews 
became  chief  executive  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Commission,  serving  until  Jan¬ 
uary,  1923.  He  then  became  receiver  for 
the  New  York  and  Queens  County  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  which  post  he  still  holds. 


Attachment  for  Debt 

What  is  the  process  of  attachment  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  the  same  in  Connecticut. 

Connecticut.  e.  s.  b. 

An  attachment  can  only  be  obtained 
in  your  State  after  an  action  has  been 
commenced,  and  then  only  on  certain 
conditions,  named  in  the  statute.  The 
principle  grounds  for  an  attachment  are : 
Where  the  debtor  is  a  foreign  corporation, 
is  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  has  ab¬ 
sconded  with  the  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  keeps  himself  concealed,  or  is 
removing  or  about  to  remove  his  property 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 
We  cannot  estimate  the  cost.  N.  T. 


“I’M  bothered  fierce  with  rats,”  said 
Mrs.  Casey,  owner  of  the  boarding-house. 
“Did  ye  buy  any  of  them  rat  biscuit  for 
them?”  suggested  Mrs.  Kelly.  “Now, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  what  kind  of  a  house  do  you 
think  I’m  runnin’?  Sure,  if  the  beasts 
can’t  ate  what  we  do,  they  kin  go 
hungry.” — Everybody’s. 


Water  Rides 


on  a  Chain  / 


rei£j  Invention  Will  End 
oAll  Tour  cPump  Troubles 

Y! 


OU  would  scarcely  believe  that  water  can  ride  on  an  open  chain,  without 
the  aid  of  cups  or  buckets.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  it  does  do  in  this 
wonderful  new  Pump.  The  Cardinal  Pump  operates  on  a  brand  new 
scientific  principle,  unlike  any  other  pump.  Turn  the  crank  or  start  the  engine. 
The  water  rides  right  up  the  chain  and  gushes  from  the  spout  in  a  generous 
stream.  This  simple,  valveless  pump  has  twice  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  suction  pump — ■ 
5  gallons  per  minute  by  hand  and  up  to  x  i  gallons  per  minute  with  power.  Besides,  we  build 
larger  sizes  for  those  who  want  them. 


CARDINAL  PUMP 

No  ^Valves  —  No  Freezing  —  No  Upkeep 

The  Cardinal  Pump  has  no  valves  to  wear  out,  no  sucker  rods  to  be  pulled  and  no  expensive  cylinder  to 
out  of  order.  Model  A,  shown  here,  works  equally  well  in  cisterns,  open  wells  or  drilled  wells  with  6  inch  casing 
or  more.  It  can  be  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or  electric  motor.  When  the  Pump  stops,  the  water  slips  off  the 
chain,  leaving  nothing  to  freeze,  even  in  zero  weather. 

You  can  put  together  and  set  up  the  Cardinal  Pump  in  a  few  minutes.  The  only  tools  you  need  are  a  wrench, 
a  pair  of  pliers  and  an  auger  bit.  Four  bolts  attach  the  pumphead  to  the  platform.  Drop  the  chain  and  pulley 
into  the  well  or  cistern — and  you’re  ready  for  business. 

This  is  the  simplest  efficient  Pump  ever  put  on  the  market.  It  has  proved  its  value  by  actual  tests.  And  it  is 
built  far  more  ruggedly  and  strongly  than  most  farm  pumps. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


10  Day  Trial  Offer 

The  Cardinal  Pump  must  please  you  or  you  needn’t  keep  it. 
Order  this  Pump  shipped  on  trial.  Try  it  in  your  own  well 
or  cistern.  W atch  it  under  all  conditions.  If  you  do  not 
find  it  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  most  economical 
pump  ever  used,  return  it  freight  collect  within  ten  days ; 
we’ll  refund  your  money. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  to-day.  We’ll  send  you  lull 
description  of  the  Cardinal  Pump  and  quote  you  bed-rock 
prices  on  the  style  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

AGENTS  : — If  interested  in  an  agency  for  the  Cardinal 
Pump  write  for  particulars. 

Cardinal  Machinery  Company 

25-B  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


CARDINAL  MACHINERY  CO. 

25-B  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  full  particulars  regarding 
your  Cardinal  Pump.  My  well  or  cistern  is—  —  —  _  . 
feet  deep.  The  water  level  is —  —  -feet  from  sur¬ 
face.  The  casing  (if  any)  is - ---in  diameter.  I 

wish  to  operate  by  (hand,  power)— - - 

Post  Office - - — - - 

R.F.D _ State _ 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Losing  Population.  —  Sixty-nine 
towns,  comprising  practically  all  the 
farming  'area  in  'Connecticut  are  losing 
population.  The  town  in  this  survey  had 
over  4,000  population  in  1700,  and  the 
last  census  gave  it  1,343.  Then  it  had 
eight  active  churches ;  now  it  has  four. 
One  of  these  (abandoned  churches  has 
been  bought  hy  a  Jewish  farmer  who 
keeps  chickens  in  it  in  the  Spring,  then 
cleans  it  out  and  rents  to  roomers  through 
the  Summer.  Because  one  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  four  remaining  churches 
had  the  audacity,  receiving  as  he  was, 
aid  from  the  missionary  society,  to  get 
some  of  the  newcomers  into  the  church, 
a  petition  was  promptly  circulated  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  resign,  which  he  did  and 
moved  away. 

Farmers’  Week. — The  Parson  has 
just  been  over  to  Storrs  College  and  v\e 
are  going  to  arrange  for  a  day’s  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federated 
Churches.  We  shall  discuss  some  phases 
of  the  country  home.  The  Parson  believes 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  take 
up  is  the  question  of  woman’s  work  on 
the  farm.  'Should  she  spend  much  time 
in  trying  to  produce  poultry,  eggs,  gar¬ 
den  stuff,  etc.,  or  would  she  help  all  the 
more  in  studying  how  to  spend  money  to 
the  very  best  advantage ;  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food ; 
how  to  make,  cut  over,  fix  up  clothes 
for  the  family ;  how  to  trim  hats,  and  bv 
no  means  the  least,  how  to  make  her 
house  into  a  home,  cheerful,  attractive, 
comfortable,  homelike?  An  easy  diair,  a 
shaded  lamp,  good  reading,  and  plenty 
of  games  might  save  a  good  deal  more  in 
gas  and  tires  than  hoeing  in  the  garden 
or  doing  diores  at  the  barn  could  possi¬ 
bly  produce.  Whatever  the  city-cousin- 
woman  does,  let  the  farm  woman  stick  to 
her  study  of  wise  buying  and  home  build¬ 
ing.  The  difference  between  having  your 
own  bov,  contentedly  out  riding  the  sulky, 
and  bringing  a  character-unknown  hired 
man  into  your  family,  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

“Her’s  Better.”- — They  tell  the  story 
that  when  the  Parson  was  a  little  'boy  on 
the  old  farm  up  in  Vermont  he  was  sent 
up  to  the  village  on  an  errand  at  a  time 
when  his  mother  was  very  sick.  When 
he  came  back,  he  was  asked  how  he  got 
along  and  he  said :  “Hunnerd  and  hun- 
nerds  asked  me  ‘How  is  she’  and  I  said 
‘her’s  better.’  ”  Well,  Mrs.  Parson  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  around  the  house  and  we  have  a 
good  girl  to  help  her,  and  it  does  seems 
as  though  she  might  get  good  and  strong 
once  more.  And  the  Parson  must  stop 
this  letter  and  go  up  town  with  Shelley 
and  get  George  from  the  hospital.  He  has 
had  an  operation  for  nose,  tonsils,  and  we 
certainly  hope  he  will  feel  much  better 
every  wav.  He  will  not  go  back  to 
Washington  this  year  and  may  help  the 
Parson  on  the  farm  this  Spring  and  go 
to  school  again  in  the  Fall.  There  is 
plenty  of  time. 

A  small  nice-looking,  rather  a  dainty  type 
of  girl,  brought  up  in  New  York  City, 
married  a  market  gardener  near  Hartford. 
Thev  had  a  telephone  call  for  celery  from 
Providence.  R.  I.  It  must  go  just  as  soon 
as  thev  could  get  it  ready,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  could  not  possibly  leave  the  place. 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  this  mere 
girl,  started  alone  with  over  2,000  cel¬ 
ery  plants  on  an  old  Ford  chain-drive  car. 
It  was  a  terrible  load,  with  the  body 
bumping  right  on  the  axles.  She  had  two 
blow-outs  and  then  with  another  tire  gone 
she  got  a  ride  to  the  next  town  ahead 
and  bought  a  new  tire,  and  the  garage 
man  brought  her  back  and  put  it  on  for 
her. 

Towed  Her  Up. — 'She  went  by  way  of 
Putnam,  and  this  side  of  the  city  en¬ 
countered  hills  that  she  could  not  make. 
Two  big  Willimantic  American  Thread 
Company  trucks  came  along.  They  had 
such  loads  themselves  they  had  to  back 
up  the  hills,  but  one  of  them  hitched 
onto  the  celery  and  pulled  her  up  the 
hill.  Then  they  kept  along  with  her, 
or  she  kept  with  them,  till  they  helped 
hdr  over  another  big  hill,  and  told  her 
how  to  circle  the  outskirts  of  Putnam 
and  dodge  the  State  cops,  for  she  would 
certainly  be  pulled  for  overloading.  She 
never  got  to  Providence  till  half  past  six 
at  night.  There  she  found  her  customer 
and  sold  half  her  load.  Some  relief  to 
get  rid  of  half  of  it  and  get  over  $100 
in  her  pocket.  Then  after  dark  she  had 
to  push  on  15  miles  further  to  a  town 
up  in  Massachusetts  and  get  rid  _  of  the 
other  half,  finding  her  customers  in.  both 
places  from  addresses  she  had  in  her 
pocket — never  having  been  to  either  place 
before.  With  over  $200  for  her  load  she 
started  home  again  now  way  after  dark, 
determined  to  go  by  a  different  and  short¬ 
er  route  through  Danielson  and  Hampton 
to  Willimantic  and  Hartford.  This  short¬ 
er  route  was  over  115  miles.  Her  lights 
were  terribly  poor,  you  know  how  they 
went  up  and  down  on  those  old  Fords 
with  no  batteries  on  them,  and  to  add  to 
it  all  a  bad  fog  came  up,  lasting  all  night. 
Her  home  was  five  miles  beyond  Hartford 
and  she  pulled  in  at  half  past  two  in  the 
morning.  The  Parson  Said,  “home,”  well 
now  they  awn  their  own  home  and  are 
doing  well,  but  then  they  had  two  little 
children  and  were  paying  $3,000  a  year 
rent. 


The  Car  You  Buy 


or 


The  Pricefou  Pay, 


There  is 
CNo  GreaterValue 
Than  Buick 

-  :  H  i  £  H  1  .  ‘  • 


When  better  automobiles  are  built., 
Buick  will  build  them 


ALFALFA  HAY 


is  just  like  money  in  the  bank.  There’s  always  a  market  for  it. 

One  of  the  Things  Essential  to  Success  with  Alfalfa  is 

Michigan  Limestone 

GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

A  plentiful  supply  of  limestone,  with  good  drainage,  inoculation 
and  hardy  seed,  and  growing  Alfalfa  is  quite  certain. 


I 


IcAlCITE  BRANpk. 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


i> 


OVER  99%  PURE  V 


The  only  agricultural  limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  be¬ 
fore  pulverizing — greater  value  per  ton  than  any  other. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life¬ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
package,  11-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-ineh 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

Southern  produce  is  now  the  ruling 
factor  in  our  northern  markets.  While 
large  quantities  of  apples,  potatoes  and 
onions  are  being  shipped  to  New  York 
from  the  northern  districts,  all  the  highly 
perishable  commodities  must  necessarily 
come  from  a  warmer  climate.  New  York, 
especially,  is  known  as  a  good  market  for 
green  vegetables  and  for  out-of-season, 
unusual,  and  otherwise  high-priced  fruits. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  produce  what 
the  public  wants  provided  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  have  gone  even 
further  and  have  educated  the  public  to 
demand  green  foods  in  substitution  for 
meats  and  other  products  which  go  to 
make  up  a  heavy  diet.  A  recent  editorial 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  a  few  years 
ago  spinach  was  rarely  heard  of  and 
lettuce  was  a  rich  man’s  luxury  and  that 
the  change  in  diet  was  due  to  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  our  scientists  and  the 
teachings  of  our  food  experts.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  grow- 
ing  of  green  vegetables,  especially  in  the 
South  and  in  California.  About  200  car¬ 
loads  of  lettuce,  over  150  carloads  of 
spinach,  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  car¬ 
loads  each  of  celery  and  new  cabbage,  ap¬ 
proximately  20  carloads  of  peas  and 
beans,  and  a  few  carloads  of  esearole, 
cauliflower,  chicory,  asparagus  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  other  vegetables 
of  a  similar  nature  were  received  in  New 
York  during  the  third  week  of  March, 
the  figures  giving  a  little  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  scope  of  the  business  done  in 
vegetables  of  that  character. 

The  old  potato  market  continues  dull. 
The  terminal  markets  were  heavily  loaded 
with  potatoes  and  with  light  trading  con¬ 
ditions  were  unsatisfactory.  Many  New 
York  State  potatoes  have  been  selling 
around  1  cent  a  pound,  but  Long  Island 
potatoes  which  are  gradually  cleaning  up, 
held  fairly  steady,  averaging  about  $3 
per  150-lb.  sack  for  the  better  graded 
stock.  Receipts  of  new  potatoes  continue 
to  be  light.  Sweet  potatoes  also  continue 
to  drag  and  price  ranges  were  wide,  a 
seasonal  condition.  Onions  were  general¬ 
ly  dull  although  a  little  cool  weather 
favored  trading  late  in  the  week,  and 
best  offerings  showed  a  little  firmness. 
There  was  practically  no  demand  or  trad¬ 
ing  in  old  cabbage  in  the  f.o.b.  markets 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  cabbage  moved 
very  slowly  in  the  city  market.  Barreled 
apple  receipts  from  New  York  State 
equaled  about  100  carloads  for  the  week. 
With  a  few1  carloads  from  Virginia  and 
nearby  States,  plenty  of  barreled  apples 
were  offered  to  meet  trade  requirements. 
Box  apple  offerings  were  rather  light..  A 
little  asparagus  is  now  arriving  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States,  mostly  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  grown. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  movement  into  warehouses  has 
continued  on  a  rather  free  scale  and  stor¬ 
age  holdings  at  present  are  considerably 
in  excess  of  last  year.  In  New  5  ork  the 
82,000  cases  on  hand  on  March  23  equaled 
nearly  four  times  the  holdings  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago  and  for  four  chief 
cities  the  150,000  total  is  a  little  less 
than  three  times  the  holdings  of  a  year 
ago.  There  is  a  fedling,  however,  among 
the  local  dealers  that  the  eggs  that  have 
gone  into  storage  cost  too  much  for  a 
safe  storage  basis.  The  current  market 
has  been  irregular,  up  one  day  and  down 
the  next,  although  fluctuations  were  in 
relatively  narrow  limits.  Receipts  of 
nearby  eggs  have  been  a  little  heavy, 
but  prices  were  fairly  uniform  for  the 
best  grades. 

Live  poultry  receipts  wia.  express  were 
moderate  and  with  a  fair  demand  prices 
held  about  steady.  Some  interest  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  shown  in  live  fowl  at  the 
approach  of  the  Passover  holiday,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  fat  stock.  Express  Spring 
broilers  were  wanted  and  prices  advanced 
a  little.  Old  roosters  were  slow  and  little 
if  any  improvement  is  expected  until  after 
the  Jewish  holiday.  Receipts  of  fresh- 
killed  poultry  continued  light,  demand 
has  improved  and  the  market  in  general 
has  been  in  a  healthy  condition.  Very 
few  nearby  chickens  were  received  except 
for  a  few  incubator  broilers.  The  fowl 
market  was  firm  under  lighter  receipts, 
even  the  heavy  stock,  which  has  been  hard 
to  move,  advancing  a  little.  The  storage 
holdings  continue  to  be  much  larger  than 
those  of  a  year  ago,  but  receipts  since 
January  1  are  much  smaller.  Storage 
stocks  on  hand  on  March  23  for  four 
large  cities  were  reported  at  79.000.000 
lbs.,  a  year  ago  50.500.000  lbs.,  while  re¬ 
ceipts  since  January  1,  1925,  were  re¬ 
ported  at  57,418.000  lbs.,  compared  with 
79.258.000  lbs.  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Light  receipts  of  hay  in  New  York 
helped  to  reduce  the  accumulations  and 
prices  advanced  a  dollar  a  ton  on  high- 
grade  hay.  Mixed  common  low-grade  hay 
was  difficult  to  move  at  any  price.  Navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Hudson  River  is  now  open 
south  of  Albany,  and  hay  will  soon  be 
arriving  again  in  the  barges.  Rye  straw 
irregular.  B.  W.  S, 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKET 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c ;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  35c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — 'Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  .5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c  ;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ; 
bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endives,  pk.,  30c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  Boston,  head,  12c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
6c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c ;  pk.,  20c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c  pie¬ 
plant,  10c;  radishes,  8c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8e;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  'bu.,  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25e  ; 
fowls,  414  lbs.  of  over,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lib.,  25c;  broilers,  1*4 
lbs.,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls,  41/j  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1% 
lbs.,  lb.,  38c;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32e ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  39c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c  ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each  $4 ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  35c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  but¬ 
ternuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  geese, 
lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each.  50  to  60c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 
45  c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50e ;  eggs,  30  to  40c;  duck 
eggs,  50  to  55c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6;  beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.50;  beets, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  50c ; 
per  100,  $2  to  $4;  cabbage,  curly,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1  ;  garlic,  lb., 
$1.25;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  7c;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
55  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  45  to  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
60c ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c; 
hickorynut.s,  bu.,  $3 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.50. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $16  to  $17;  No.  2, 
$14;  No.  3,  $12  ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  14  to  17c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  19  to  21c;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  W.  Leghorn, 
l'b.,  25  to  26c ;  colored,  lb.,  26  to  30c ; 
fowls.  Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored, 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  17  to  18c ;  old 
roosters,  lib.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each, 
18  to  21c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  guinea  fowls,  each.  65c: 
turkeys,  lib.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  l'b.,  35  to  40c; 
unsalted,  l’b.,  40  to  45c  ;  eggs.  J35  to  43c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Ilub- 
bardston,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  ;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Spy,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Wagner,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wolf 
River,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  basket,  45 
to  50c ;  bushel ,  90c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  30c ;  per  100.  $2  to  $3 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  red.  crate,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  white,  Dan¬ 
ish,  ton,  $5  to  $6 ;  carrots,  basket,  25  to 
40c ;  bushel,  40  to  50c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.75 ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  hamper,  $4.50;  lettuce,  doz.  heads. 
60  to  75c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
40  to  45c ;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  shallots, 
doz.  bunches,  70  to  SOc ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  IS  to  SOc;  turnips,  purple  top, 
bu.,  65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb..  22  to  23c : 
qt.,  60  to  75e ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-sec.  case.  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
white  clovei*,  fancy,  frame,  23  to  25c ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  sec.,  17  to  20c ;  hiek- 
orynuts,  bu.,  $2  butternuts,  bu„  $1.50 


to  $2;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrows,  $8.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $7  ;  pea,  $5.50; 
medium,  $5.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  Sc;  No.  2,  7c: 
cows  and  heifei’s,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c ;  sheep  skins,  each,  $1 
to  $3;  lamb  skins,  each,  $1  to  $3;  shearl¬ 
ings,  25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1,  20  to  21c; 
No.  2,  1214  to  19*40;  fleece,  unwashed 
medium,  50c. 

Raw  furs,  mink,  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon, 
$3  to  $6.50 ;  muskrats,  Spring,  large, 
$1.75;  Winter,  large,  $1.50;  weasel,  50c 
to  $1.50. 

Wheat,  -white  Winter,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.65;  corn,  shelled,  $1.27  to  $1.29;  oats, 
58  to  59c  ;  rye,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $21 ;  Alfalfa, 
ton,  $20  to  $22;  mixed,  ton,  $17  to  $19; 
oat  straw*,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  strawberries  down  and  most  green 
stuff  just  holding  up,  the  effect  of  the 
Spring  weather  is  shown.  The  butter  and 
poultry  group  are  pretty  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  48  to  54c ;  daii-y,  28 
to  29c;  storage,  37  to  40c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Lim'burger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  31  to  33c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  30  to  31c;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  strong ;  tur¬ 
key,  38  to  44c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c ;  capons,  43  to  47c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  32  to  39c;  fowls,  23  to  28c; 
roasters,  27  to  28lc ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  18  to  20c; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
McIntosh,  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  King, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Baldwin,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
seconds,  50  to  65c ;  western,  box,  $3  to 
$5.  Potatoes,  steady ;  homegrown,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  Florida,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15 ; 
Bermuda,  $ltf50  to  $18;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3.15  to  $3.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $6.  Straw¬ 
berries,  easier ;  Florida,  qt.  25  to  45c. 
Cranberries,  dull ;  50-lb.  box,  $3  to  $5. 

Beans  and  'Onions. — ‘Beans,  steady  ; 
marrow,  ewt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  white  and 
red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  medium,,  pea, 
$7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  weak  ;  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  yellow,  ewt.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables,  weak ;  artichokes,  box,  $2 
to  $2.50;  asparagus,  California,  crate,  $8 
to  $9.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$5  to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  SOc ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to 
SOc ;  caulifiowei*,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  cucum¬ 
bers,  box,  $4  to  $6 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.50;  endives,  California,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.50;  lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  60  to  70c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  65  to  85c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  California, 
crate,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  peppers,  Florida, 
crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  pieplant,  California, 
box,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  squash,  ewt.,  $2  to  $3 ;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crake,  $7  to  $7.50;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  yellow,  65  to  85c ; 
watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
active;  sugai-,  lb.,  28  to  SOc;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — 'Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $18  to  .$20;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;.  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $25;  middlings,  $25;  red-dog. 
$41.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.50;  oilmeal, 
$39;  hominy,  $39;  gluten,  $37.50;  oat 
feed,  $10.  J.  w.  c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Tui*keys  . 

.  . .  .40(3)  .45 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .20(5)  .30 

Geese  . 

..  .14@  .15 

Tame  Rabbits  . 

.  .  .35  @  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . 

.  .$0.42 @$0.44 

Common  to  good  . 

. .  .32 @  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .  .40(5)  .44 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .26(5)  .32 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .19(3)  .24 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.45@  .50 

6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips  . 

.  .  .30(3!  .34 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

.  .  .16®  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

.  .  7.50@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 

.  .  4.50(3)  5.75 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.00®  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  : 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .$0.1S@$0.19 

.  .  ,12@  .16 

Culls  . 

.  .  .06@  .10 

Lambs,  head  . 

..  S.00@13.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .$9.75@10. 75 

Bulls  . 

. .  4.50(3)  5.15 

Cows  . 

.  .  2  00(5)  4  50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

.  .14.00@15.00 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  7.00@12.00 

Sheep  . 

..  5.00@10.00 

Lambs  . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $4.00@$7.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Broccoli,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . KWl)  .20 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  . 10.00(5)15.00 

New,  in  *4Jbbl.  basket  . .  .  1.25(a)  2.00 

Imported,  100  libs.  .......  1.75@  2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 75@  1.00 

New,  bu .  1.00(3)  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00 @  1.75 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches..  5.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt .  2.50@  6.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 3.00i@  4.00 

Esearol,  bbl .  1.50 (5)  1.75 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  3.00 (a)  5.00 

Lettuce.  5-doz.  crate  .  2.75(8)  6.00 

Bu.  basket  . 50@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  5.00@  9.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(3)  6.00 

Parsley,  bbl .  2.00(3)  4.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50(3?  3.00 

Peppers,  bu.  .  . .  1.50(3)  6.00 

Parsnips,  bbl.  .  . .  2.00(5)  2.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  2.00(5)  3.00 

Rhubarb,  40-llb.  box .  3.00(3?  4.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50(5)  2.50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  5.00(3)  6.00 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00(3)  6.75 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50(3)  7.00 

Turnip  tops,  %  hbl . 75(3)  1.25 

Tuimips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.60(5)  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . .  .  3.001(5)  4.00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  libs . $3.10(5)$3.40 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.50(3)  1.75 

Maine,  100  libs .  1.05(3)  1.20 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00(5)16.00 

Florida,  bbl . 3.00@12.50 

Sw*eet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Albemarle  .  5.00@  9.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00(5)  5.50 

Greening  .  4.0O@  9.00 

McIntosh  . .  6.00@14.00 

Spy  .  4.00@  S.00 

Stavman  . .' .  5.00@  6.50 

York  .  5.00@  7.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box .  4.00@  7.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 0S@  .15 

Oi-anges,  box  .  2.50@  7.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. ..  .15(5)  .45 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  26,  1925. 

In  effect  March  16,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A,  $2  ; 
Class  2B.  $2.15;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class 
3 A.  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75;  Class  30, 
$1 .55. 

Sheffi'dd  Farms  Assn.:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2.  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Assn.:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class 

2,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 

. $0.48 

@$0.48*4 

Good  to  choice  . 

. 42 

@ 

.47 

Lower  grades  . 

. 35 

@ 

.40 

New  Zealand  . . . 

. 46 

@ 

.47 

Argentine  . 

. 44 

@ 

.45 

Packing  stock  . . 

. 17 

@ 

.25 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ..  .$0.20*4 @$0.27 

Average  run . 25  @  .26 

,,  EGGS 

White,  'fancy  . $0.3S@$0.39 

Medium  to  good . 33 @  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best..  .36@  .37 

Gathered,  best . 33(3)  .34 

Common  to  good  . . . 28@  .30 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy. ...  $25. 00@$26.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@  24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@  22.00 

Straw,  Rye  .  16.00(3)  17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottle,  qt . 15 


Gi*ade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  lose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttei-milk,  qt . 10 

Ci*eam,  heavy,  V2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@$0.60 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .40 

Fowls  . 40(5)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .40 

Onions,  lb . . . 05 @  .08 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cucumbers,  each  . . 10@  .20 
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"HITCH 

for  Fordson 

Tractors 


Keeps 

the  front  wheels 
on  the  ground. 

PRICE 

$18.00 

West  of  Denver,  $19. 
Freight  paid. 


A  Michigan  farmer  hafl  a  field  that  had  been 
plowed  only  one  way  because  of  a  hill  that  ran 
lengthwise  of  the  field.  After  attaching  the  Ed¬ 
wards  Hitch  to  his  Fordson,  he  plowed  straight  up 
the  hill  without  a  stop.  And  he  didn’t  need  to 
keep  his  foot  on  the  clutch.  The  harder  the  pull 
the  tighter  the  front  wheels  hugged  the  ground. 
Not  a  moment  nor  an  ounce  of  fuel  was  wasted. 


GOES  THROUGH  HEAVY  SOD 

An  Ohio  farmer  plowed  a  field  of  tough  alfalfa 
sod  without  a  stop.  It  was  a  hard  pull  but  the 
front  wheels  hugged  the  ground  over  every  Inch 
of  the  field.  And  any  Fordson  will  do  the  same 
with  the  Edwards  Hitch  because  the  pull  is  ap¬ 
plied  between  the  front  and  rear  wheels  making  it 
impossible  for  front  wheels  to  lift  or  lose  traction. 
The  Edwards  Hitch  is  used  by  hundreds  of  far¬ 
mers,  contractors,  road  builders,  lumbermen, 
quarrymen,  excavators  and  others  who  say  it  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost.  Makes  a  Fordson 
puli  like  a  mule — all  fours  on  the  ground. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OK 
MONEY  REFUNDED 

Get  the  Edwards  Hitch  and  try  it  a  few  days.  If 
It  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  It  back  and 
get  your  money.  Don’t  hesitate;  send  today  I 

COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED 

Owner  agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  demon¬ 
strate  and  sell  the  Edwards  Hitch.  Ask  about 
our  money-making  sales  plan.  Write  today. 


THE  EDWARDS  BROS.  CO. 

A  19  Main  St.  Leipaic,  Ohio 

yyy 


Tractor  Hitch 


Hand  Sprayers 
that  Satisfy 


If  there’s  any  tool  that  earns 
its  keep  it  is  a  good  Sprayer, 
and  “Acme”  Sprayers, 
Atomizers  and  Dust¬ 
ers  are  good 
— always 


Tf  THAOS  MARK 

Acme! 

neoioTenco 


All 

Practical 
Styles 

For  years  and  years  they  have 
been  known  as  the  quality  line. 

FOR  FIGHTING  PESTS 
An  “ACME”  Is  Best 

Spraying  with  a  poor  tool  is  a  disagreeable  job. 
You’ll  like  the  way  an  “Acme”  works,  and 
it  pays  to  have  the  job  well  done  if  you  want 
to  reap  a  profit  from  your  crop. 

A  Style  for  Every  Use 

The  “Acme”  Line  includes  hand  Sprayers  of 
all  types;  atomizers,  powder  guns  and  the 
famous  “Acme”  Compressed  Air  Sprayer — a 
powerful,  handy,  durable  Spray - 
A  er  that  has  delighted  thousands 

**  of  farmers  and  growers. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

for  an  “Acme”  Sprayer. 


cept  no  substitute, 
catalog  to  Dept.  17 


Ac- 
Write  for 


Potato  Implement  Co. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH. 


FOR  EVERY 
KIND  of  SPRAYING 

Fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  gardens,  vines  flowers 
—  for  whitewashing  cold-water 
painting,  spraying,  disinfecting, 
for  washing  automobiles,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  the 

..SMITH 

BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER) 

will  do  the  job  easily,  effec¬ 
tively  and  eeonomically.The  finest 
of  compressed  air  sprayers.  Tank 
holds  |  about  four  gallons.  Few 
strokes  of  heavy  brass  pump  com¬ 
presses  air  to  discharge  contents. 
Automatic,  non-clog  brass  noz¬ 
zle,  adjustable  from  coarse  spray 
to  finest  mist. 

Sold  by  hardware,  seed  and 

implement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

^CMain  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Repairing  Broken  Trees 

What  is  best  to  use  to  patch  and  tie 
up  fruit  tree  limbs  which  have  been 
broken  by  winds?  Please  advise  as  to 
both  the  bandaging  material  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  matter  to  be  used.  Also  what  can 
I  use  to  fill  up  old  holes  and  tears  in 
trunks  and  limbs  which  have  been  caused 
by  storms  breaking  limbs?  w.  c.  s. 

Duxbury,  Mass. 

Unless  you  have  only  a  tree  or  two 
which  is  of  sufficient  value  in  your  esti¬ 
mation  to  justify  considerable  time  and 
effort  with  doubtful  compensating  results, 
you  would  better  not  attempt  what  you 
have  in  mind.  The  better  way  is  to  cut 
off  the  broken  limbs  and  let  the  tree  send 
out  some  new  branches  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  have  been  lost. 

However,  if  you  have  some  “green¬ 
wood”  breaks  you  might  try  tying  them 
in  place  with  strong  wide  strips  of  cloth 
and  supporting  the  broken  end  of  the 
branch  with  rope  and  wire,  protecting 
the  branch  'from  wear  or  cutting  by 
means  of  some  improvised  padding.  Bolts 
through  main  limbs  and  connected  by 
wires  can  be  pulled  up  fairly  tight  and 
will  support  a  great  loftd.  If  there  are 
exposed  areas  of  considerable  size  it 
would  be  well  to  paint  them.  If  rot  has 
already  started  dig  out  the  decayed  por¬ 
tions  and  disinfect  with  creosote  followed 
by  coal  tar.  h.  b.  t. 


Plum  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

I  set  eight  prune  trees  in  a  sandy  loam, 
well-drained.  They  have  made  a  good 
growth  and  look  healthy.  I  bought  them 
from  a  nurseryman  for  French  prunes. 
They  look  and  taste  like  prunes,  but  they 
are  clingstones  whereas  I  understand  that 
the  French  prune  is  not.  The  trees  blossom 
full  every  season,  but  the  fruit  does  not 
form  and  the  few  that  do  form  fall  off 
during  the  Summer.  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  only  about  a  peck.  Next  to 
the  trees  I  have  Lombard  and  Burbank 
plums  that  are  doing  well  and  which  bear 
a  good  crop  every  year.  P.  R. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  why 
some  varieties  attain  commercial  import¬ 
ance  and  why  some  fall  by  the  wayside. 
If  a  variety  is  not  a  consistent  cropper 
it  is  severely  handicapped  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  possibility.  Burbank  and  Lom¬ 
bard  are  two  reliable  croppers,  while  a 
great  many  other  varieties  of  plums  fail 
at  this  important  point. 

The  Agen,  which  is  a  strain  of  French 
prune  and  one  of  the  best,  is  freestone 
plum  and  a  fairly  reliable  performer. 
There  are  other  strains  of  French  prune 
which  are  variously  reported  as  'better 
or  inferior  to  the  Agen.  It  may  be  that 
P.  R.  has  secured  a  strain  which  is  not 
adapted  to  his  particular  section — and 
there  is  the  further  possibility  of  not  be¬ 
ing  true  to  name. 

Plums  are  notorious  in  their  heavy 
blooming  and  their  poor  setting  of  fruit. 
It  has  been  shown  that  not  only  are  there 
questions  of  sterility  to  be  considered, 
but  that  plums  frequently  bloom  during 
wet  spells,  when  the  pollen  is  easily 
washed  from  the  flowers.  Frost  and 
freezing  weather  xdays  still  another  role. 
The  best  way  to  get  plums  to  bear  is  to 
plant  those  varieties  which  are  noted  for 
their  productivity.  The  next  step  is  to 
provide  cross-pollination  by  planting  some 
other  varieties  nearby.  And  the  third 
factor  is  to  induce  good  vigor  in  the  tree 
— one  to  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
will  help  a  tree  to  hold  its  fruit.  The 
application  should  be  made  just  as  the 
trees  show  green  in  the  Spring. 

Insects  and  disease  play  their  part  in 
decreasing  the  crop.  Brown  rot,  eurculio, 
and  even  apple  maggot  may  cut  the  crop 
tremendously.  All  in  all  it  is  a  complex 
performance  which  can  be  solved  most 
easilv  by  the  process  of  elimination. 

H.  B.  T. 


Chicken  Manure  for  Hot 
Beds 

I  notice  in  answer  to  R.  A.  W.,  page 
803,  you  say  chicken  manure  will  not 
do  for  a  hotbed  and  “furthermore  it  is 
far  too  expensive.”  I  would  have  en¬ 
dorsed  that  a  few  years  ago,  but  not 
now.  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  re¬ 
cently  wlio  has  over  a  thousand  hens, 
and  he  considers  the  manure  a  kind  of 
necessary  evil  and  would  dispose  of  it 
for  a  song.  I  know  of  others  of  same 
opinion.  For  last  two  or  three  seasons 
I  have  had  best  of  success  with  chicken 
manure  in  hotbeds.  One  good  feature 
is  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely  if  kept 
dry.  I  use  considerable  straw  for  litter, 
and  when  cleaning  house  mix  manure 
from  droppings  board  and  litter  all  to¬ 
gether  and  keep  dry  until  wanted. 
Then  carry  out  and  pile  and  tramp  in 
layers  about  a  foot  thick,  applying 
plenty  of  water.  Now  watch  it,  in  a 
few  hours  it  will  get  very  hot.  Now 
turn  pile,  shaking  well,  and  j>ile  as 
before,  again  using  water.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  i/ater  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb.  After  about  three  turnings  it 
will  be  in  fine  shape  to  put  in  frames, 
and  will  give  fully  as  good  results  as 
best  horse  manure.  T.  i.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 
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For  Apples 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

2  pounds  to  10  pounds  per  tree 
according  to  age  and  condition 

University  of  Illinois  Circ.  No.  233  says: 

“It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  nitrogen  is 
usually  the  controlling  factor  in  Apple  production. 

“Among  the  more  strictly  commercial  fertilizers 
mentioned,  Nitrate  of  Soda  has  come  into  the  widest 
use  for  orchard  purposes  and  has  sufficiently  proved  its 
value  in  many  experimental  and  commercial  orchards 
to  warrant  a  rather  general  recommendation  of  its  use 
in  unproductive  apple  orchards.” 

Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station  Fruit 
Notes  No.  9  says: 

“For  immediate  results  there  is  probably  nothing 
that  will  excel  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  sod  orchard.  The 
standard  recommendation  is  five  pounds  for  a  mature 
tree  which  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  suit  con¬ 
ditions. 

“In  many  cases  this  chemical  has  shown  itself. to  be 
the  only  one  that  is  of  direct  assistance  to  the  tree.” 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  181  says: 

“  The  yield  of  apples  has  been  materially  increased  by 
the  timely  use  of  quickly  available  nitrogen. 

“The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  about 
2j£  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  average  tree  for  early 
application;  and  about  the  same  amount  for  the  June 
drop  application. 

“Nearly  the  same  results  have  been  had,  however,  by 
using  5  lbs.  at  one  application  and  applying  it  early.” 

From  New  Hampshire  College  Experiment  Station 
Technical  Bulletin: 

“It  is  also  well  known  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
especially  the  more  readily  available  forms  such  as 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  will  bring  about  increased  growth  of 
the  trees.” 

Director  McGee  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says: 

“These  studies  verify  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  other  states  that  nitrogen  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  production  of  apples  and  peaches.” 

Maryland  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says: 

“Of  the  three  materials,  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  some 
other  quick  acting  nitrogenous  material  is  most  likely 
to  give  direct  benefit.” 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says: 

“Quickly  available  nitrogen  is  clearly  the  determin¬ 
ing  element  in  successful  orchard  fertilization  on  thin, 
poor  upland  soils  such  as  abound  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
southern  Ohio.” 

“  The  addition  of  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  tree 
to  the  regular  application  of  2^  lbs.  Nitrate,  5  lbs. 
Phosphate  and  lbs.  Potash  per  tree  gave  a  gain  of 
24  barrels  of  apples  per  acre  per  year.” 

Peaches,  Pears  and  Cherries  respond 
equally  well. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  from  undis¬ 
puted  authorities  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

and  to  use  it  liberally  early  in  the  Spring 

If  you  wish  to  have  our  Bulletins  on  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  put  your  address  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  this  office. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  —  Educational  Bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director,  25  Madison  Avenue,  NewYork 

SEND  ME  THE  BULLETINS 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office. 


State- 
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New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America's  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows  -  Harrows- Cul- 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE. 

U  Built  In  2  sizes.  Prices  i 

I  1 

I  Bl 

I  T' 

g  Mini 


tivates,  etc. 

1  Built  in  2  sizes. 
The  New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 
3807  Fifth  St.N.E, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Brings  Far  Away  Objects 
Close-Up 


DON’T  strain  your  eyes!  With  this 
remarkable,  high-powered  telescope 
you  can  easily  distinguish  objects  miles 
away.  Brings  nature’s  hidden  beauties 
right  before  your  eyes.  Thousand  and 
one  uses.  Take  it  with  you  wherever  you 
go.  Sailing— hiking— motoring—  boxing 
matches  and  all  other  sporting  events. 
Great-fun.  Absolute  necessity  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchmen— keeps  tabs  on  their 
cattle,  horses  and  men  when  far  out  in 
the  fields. 

3  Feet  Long* 

Made  by  long  established 
European  manufacturer.  Scientific¬ 
ally  tested  lenses,  accurately  ground 
and  adjusted  by  experts.  Opens  up 

in  sections  — three  feet  long. 
Costs  only  $1.85,  yet  locates 
objects  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  higher-priced  telescopes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  will  be  instant¬ 
ly  refunded.  Special  solar 
eye-piece  included  with 
telescope.  Especially 
valuable  to  students  of 
astronomy.  Allows 
careful  study  of 
solar  mysteries. 

In  addition  to  the  special 
solar  eye-piece  with  every 
Excelsior  Telescope  we 
include  a  handsome 
soft  leatherette  carry¬ 
ing  case.  13  in. 
long.  Keeps  tele¬ 
scope  dustproof. 

Send  coupon 
at  once. 


Proof ! 


State 


City 


E.  6.  Patton,  Kansas  City, 
Kan  ,  says:  “Could  count 
cattle  twenty  miles  away.” 

L  B.  Brown,  Newark,  N.  J., 
“With  it  the  last  row  at  Boyle’s 
Thirty  Acres  was  as  good  as  a 
ringside  seat.” 

Send  No 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  coupon  below. 
Send  no  money.  When  postman  de¬ 
livers  your  telescope  pay  him  $1.85  plus 
few  cents  postage.  Order  today— NOW. 

Excelsior  Importing  Co,,  Dept.  1  00 

90  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  High-Powered  Excelsior  Telescope. 
On  delivery  1  will  pay  postman  $1.85  plus 
postage,  it  is  understood  that  you  are  to  re¬ 
fund  my  money  if  1  am  not  satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


“More  Potatoes” 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  Mi’ll. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  LLIa 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


GO  10  MILES  FOR  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  ghin- 

fles  at  eave  and  gable. 

orms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  3fi  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Land  Title  After  Uninterrupted  Possession 


Where  can  I  get  a  New  Jersey  court 
decision  that  gives  possession  to  owir 
who  has  had  unmolested  possession  01 
farm  or  land  he  has  operated  and  rented 
for,  from  20  to  40  years,  having  paid 
taxes  on  same  for  above  number  of  yea  re? 
A  family  purchased  a  farm  43  years  ago, 
have  deed  for  same  since  then.  Previous 
owners  had  deed  for  same  for  40  or  50 
years,  operated  and  rented  same,  no  one 
having  made  any  claim  for  any  part  of 
it,  no  one  making  any  claim  now  for  any 
part  of  it.  County  records  do  not  show 
from  whom  it  came  60  or  80  years  back 
or  longer,  and  title  guaranty  company  is 
trying  to  find  the  records  showing  just 
where  it  came  'from.  They  admit  there  are 
no  claims,  such  as  judgments,  taxes  or 
mortgages  against  the  farm ;  have  a  de¬ 
scription  of  farm  showing  corners,  line 
and  boundary  fence.  A  note  is  outlawed 
in  six  years,  and  I  think  there  is  a  court 
decision  that  gives  owner  of  a  farm  after 
20  years  of  unmolested  possession,  even 
though  owner  had  no  deed,  but  in  this 
case  owner  has  a  deed  and  is  on  record, 
and  the  previous  owner  had  a  deed,  never 
having  been  any  question  about  the  own¬ 
ership  for  75  years.  I  would  like  to 
know  about  the  ownership  of  property 


interest  of  O  and  the  lumber  company 
unless  they  satisfy  him  for  the  contract 
price. 

Settling  Non-resident’s 
Estate  in  New  Jersey 

My  mother  owned  a  house  in  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  Which  she  sold  last  Summer,  leav¬ 
ing  $4,200  in  it,  as  a  mortgage.  She 
passed  awTay  recently  and  I  have  been 
appointed  administratrix  of  her  estate  by 
the  judge  of  probate  here.  He  has  told 
me  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  regarding  the  transfer  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  to  my  name,  whether  it  would  have 
to  go  through  a  probate  court  in  New 
Jersey,  or  if  new  papers  could  be  drawn 
up  here  in  my  name.  He  thought  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  file  a 
certificate  of  administration  in  the  Court 
House  at  Jersey  City,  but  he  says  the 
New  Jersey  laws  are  strict.  G.  R.  F. 

Connecticut. 

Upon  the  death  of  G.  R.  F.’s  mother, 
her  personal  property  including  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  question,  would  pass  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  children,  pro¬ 
vided  the  father  is  dead.  The  children 


This  is  “Buster,”  a  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  goose.  It  spent  most  of  its  time  following 
its  master  about  and  possessed  a  rare  intelligence.  Those  who  think  of  the  goose 
as  a  silly  brainless  bird  are  badly  off  the  track.  The  average  goose  is  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  all  the  barnyard  tribe. 


in  New  Jersey  after  20  years  or  more  of 
possession.  G.  L.  S. 

The  law  in  New  Jersey  in  reference  to 
adversely  holding  real  estate  provides  as 
follows : 

“That  sixty  years  actual  possession  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  real  estate, 
uninterruptedly,  continued  by  occupancy, 
descent,  conveyance  or  otherwise,  _  in 
whatever  way  or  manner  such  possession 
might  have  commenced,  or  have  been  con¬ 
tinued,  shall  vest  a  full  a  complete  right 
and  title  in  every  actual  possessor  or 
occupier  of  such  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  real  estate,  and  shall  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  bar  to  all  claims  that  may  be 
made,  or  actions  commenced  by  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  whatever,  for  the  recovery 
of  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
real  estate.” 

In  our  opinion  no  objection  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  title  to  the  property  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Claim  for  Lumber  on  Prop¬ 
erty  Under  Contract 

A  sells  B  parcel  of  land  on  monthly 
contract,  on  which  stood  building  20x40; 
verbal  consent  was  given  B  to  recon¬ 
struct  same  into  dwelling.  B  got  C  to 
help  with  the  work.  G  ordered  lumber 
for  B  and  agreed  to  stand  good  for  pay¬ 
ment.  Lumber  company  demands  pay¬ 
ment  ;  O  also  demands  pay  for  work  per¬ 
formed.  What  is  the  status  of  A,  B, 
and  O,  and  lumber  company?  Can  C  or 
lumber  company  put  lien  upon  land  or 
deprive  B  of  occupancy?  B  is  willing 
to  liquidate  debts  by  monthly  payments. 

New  Jersey.  f.  j.  k. 

A  is  still  the  owner  of  the  legal  title  to 
the  property  and  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  money  due  him  under  his  contract 
prior  to  any  claims  from  C  or  the  lum¬ 
ber  company. 

G  and  the  lumber  company  may  within 
a  period  of  four  months  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building,  for  which  build¬ 
ing  labor  or  material  is  being  furnished, 
file  a  mechanic’s  lien  against  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  proceed  to  take  judgment.  The 
only  interest  that  C  or  the  lumber  com¬ 
pany  could  acquire  'by  taking  this  judg¬ 
ment  w’ould  be  the  interest  or  the  equity 
that  B  holds  in  the  property. 

C  or  the  lumber  company  could  acquire 
B’s  interest,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  property,  as  the 
legal  title  belongs  to  A. 

Should  B  fail  to  keep  up  the  payments 
under  his  contract  with  A,  A  could  fore¬ 
close  under  his  contract  and  cut  off  the 


would  be  entitled  to  have  the  mortgage 
apportioned  among  them  equally.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  question  that  G.  E.  F.  is 
the  only  child.  In  such  a  case  the  mort¬ 
gage  would  be  her  property  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  that  she  draw  an  assignment  of  the 
mortgage  from  herself  as  administratrix 
of  her  mother’s  estate  to  herself,  and 
record  the  same  in  the  County  Clerk’s 
Office  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.  We 
Should  also  advise  G.  R.  F.  to  notify  the 
mortgagor  that  she  is  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage,  and  that  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  should  be  paid  to  her. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  file  a 
copy  of  the  letters  of  administration  in 
Jersey  City. 


Naming  the  Bees 

A  New  York  reader  sends  the  following 
clipping  to  show’  how  bee  keepers  operate 
in  Alabama : 

“Birmingham,  Ala. — Becoming  involved 
in  a  dispute  over  a  trivial  matter,  two 
citizens  of  Montgomery  County  struck  a 
snag  in  the  law  when  a  swarm  of  bees 
owned  by  one  migrated  to  the  home  of 
the  other.  This  renewed  the  trouble,  and 
W.  C.  Frizzle,  bailiff  of  the  city  court 
was  appealed  to. 

“  T  want  my  bees,’  said  the  original 
owner :  ‘they  have  gone  to  that  fellow’s 
home.’ 

“Frizzle  began  an  investigation  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  he  had  authority  to  re¬ 
turn  the  bees  to  the  rightful  owner.  After 
consulting  many  law  books  this  was  his 
conclusion,  as  expressed  in  his  own 
words : 

“  ‘I  find  that  before  you  can  obtain 
your  bees  you  must  have  them  arrested 
in  the  regular  way.  And  before  they 
can  he  arrested  you  must  sw’ear  out  an 
individual  warrant  against  every  bee  in 
the  swarm.  I  also  find  that  before  you 
can  swear  out  an  individual  warrant 
against  every  bee  you  must  know  the 
name  of  each  one.’ 

“The  rightful  owner  said  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  give  his  neighbor  a  warranty  deed 
to  one  swarm  of  bees,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  name  of  each  one  in  the  swarm. 
So  the  bees  are  still  in  their  new  home.” 


A  certain  lady  called  her  grocer  up 
on  the  telephone  the  other  morning. 
After  she  had  sufficiently  scolded  the  man 
who  responded,  she  said :  “And  what’s 
more,  the  next  order  you  get  from  me  will 
be  the  last  I’ll  ever  give  you.”  “It  prob¬ 
ably  will,  madam,”  said  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  “You’re  talking 
to  the  undertaker,” — Everybody’s. 
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MILES 

PARANTtED 

I  OVERSIZE 


IP  yon  write  or  telegraph  immediately  yon  can 
buy  brand  new  oversize  cord9  direct  from  our 
modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same  prices  wo 
have  been  selling  to  iobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third. 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References;  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

Genuine  Connecticut  oversize  $#>75 

CORDS  guaranteed  for  7,500  miles,  n - 

size  30  x  3  1-2  cl. 

Other  heavy  duty  oversize  cords  guaranteed  as 
follows : 


Size 

Senior 
10,000  Miles 

Armstrong; 
12,000  Miles 

30x3/2  Cl 

31  x  4 
32x4 
33x4 

32  x  4V2  " 

33  x  4/2 

$  7.65 
10.85 
11.35 
12.00 

$  8.65 

14.35 
14.85 

15.35 
18.25 
18.75 

See  catalog  for  big  values  in  other  sizes. 

PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  28c  post¬ 
age  on  3  1-2  in.  and  4  in.  tires,  and  42c  postage  on 
4  1-2  in.;  or  send  check  or  money  order  with  order 
and  save  Government  10c  C.O.D.  fee. 

If  not  delighted  with  the  quality  when  tires  arrive, 
we  will  promptly  return  your  money. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  today,  showing 
remarkable  new  values  including  all  sizes  in  cords, 
quality  tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18,  auto  tops  and 
other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices! 


THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H-1  West  Haven,  Conn.  , 


Science  Declares 
War  on 
Wood  Chucks 

W oodchucks  are  facing  extermina¬ 
tion  in  those  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  are  doing  heavy 
damage.  Farmers  are  up  in  arms, 
and  it  looks  bad  for  the  wood¬ 
chucks.  These  destructive  rodents 
are  difficult  to  hunt  or  trap,  but 
science  has  found  a  means  of 
reaching  them  with  a  gas  attack 
that  they  cannot  dodge. 

CYANOGAS 

<RCO  U  a  PAT  OFF} 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

placed  in  small  quantities  in  the 
openings  to  burrows  gives  off  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  which  kills  the 
woodchucks  where  they  live. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyan- 
ogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Or,  we  will  deliver  a 
5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to 
kill  all  the  woodchucks 
in  80  burrows  for 
$2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

of  Delaware 

511  Fifth  Aye.  New  York 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO- Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 

Power  Saw  Questions 

'Js  intend*  building  a  small  electric 
bench  saw  for  cabinet  work  and  would 
like  to  know  how  small  a  horsepower 
motor  I  could  use  satisfactorily,  and 
which  of  these  motors  would  you  advise 
using? 


Speeds  at 

H.P. 

Voltage  Cycles 

Full  Load 

1/8 

110 

60 

1140  r.p.m. 

1/6  heavy  duty  110 

60 

1725  r.p.m. 

1/4 

110 

60 

3450  r.p.m. 

What  rate  of  speed  should  a  bench 
saw  be  run  at?  Could  I  regulate  the 
speed  by  the  size  of  pulley,  using  a  large 
pulley  on  the  saw  mandrel  and  a  small 
pulley  on  motor  shaft?  My  saws  are 
5-in.  diameter  circular,  18  gauge,  %  in. 
center  hole.  Would  the  following  pulleys 
be  all  right  to  use :  1%  or  2-iu.  diameter 
by  2-in.  face?  These  motors  range  in 
price  as  follows :  1/8  H.  P.,  $15.25 ; 
1/6  H.  P.,  $19.75;  %  H.  P.,  $21.75.  I 
can  also  get  a  %  H.  P.  motor.  110  volts, 
60  cycle,  alternate  current,  for  $12.95. 
Do  you  think  the  price  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  motor?  How  can 
I  treat  glass  so  that  letters  show  up 
well  when  there  is  a  light  behind  it,  I 
mean,  at  night.  E.  G. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  power  required  for  a  small  saw 
of  this  type  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  rate  at  which  you  wish  to  do  work 
with  it,  and  the  construction  of  the  saw 
itself.  These  outfits  are  very  carefully 
machined,  have  ball  bearings  mandrels 
and  run  easily  and  the  %  H.  P.  motor 
should  drive  it  nicely.  You,  of  course, 
understand,  that  the  motor  should  cor¬ 
respond  in  voltage  and  cycles,,  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  at  your  disposal  for  power. 

A  circular  saw  should  have  a  rim 
speed  of  10,000  feet  per  minute.  To 
secure  this  velocity  with  a  saw  5  in.  in 
diameter,  it  would  have  to  run  about 
7,634  revolutions  per  minute  or  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rated  speed  of  the 
motor  used  to  drive  it.  A  4%-in.  pulley 
on  the  motor  belted  to  a  2-in.  pulley  on 
the  saw  mandrel  would  give  the  required 
saw  speed.  Use  flanged  pulleys  carrying 
a  1-in.  flat  endless  leather  belt. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  you  anything  def¬ 
inite  about  the  quality  of  the  motors  of¬ 
fered.  The  one  offered  at  the  lowest 
price  may  be  all  right.  Price  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  index  of  quality,  although  we 
ai’e  quite  likely  to  use  it  as  sxxch.  There 
may  be  a  legitimate  reason  for  this 
motor  being  priced  below  the  others.  Is 
it  a  standard  make? 

Your  question  relative  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  glass  for  sign  purposes  I  assume 
refers  to  the  construction  of  illuminated 
signs.  If  so,  simply  paint  the  inside  of 
tke  sign  white,  with  the  lights  so  placed 
inside  the  box  that  it  is  evenly  illumin¬ 
ated,  but  with  the  lights  placed  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  glass,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  looking  through  the  glass  directly  at 
them.  Use  a  simple  block  letter  in  black 
on  the  glass  for  the  sign.  It  will  then 
serve  both  night  and  day.  R.  H.  s. 


Double  Roof  on  Ice-house 

I  have  built  an  ice-house  with  two 
roofs,  one  flat  roof,  one  peak  l’oof,  think¬ 
ing  it  would  keep  the  heat  off  the  ice. 
I  have  been  told  to  take  the  roofs  off. 
Do  you  advise  this?  J.  B. 

An  ice-house  should  have  a  roof  to  keep 
out  both  the  sun  and  rain.  Two  roofs 
are  not  required,  however,  although  they 
will  do  no  harm  aside  from  increasing 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  house  and 
making  it  difficult  to  fill.  A  foot  to  18 
in.  of  dry  sawdust  or  planer  shavings 
would  be  probably  more  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  heat  than  the  flat  roof  and 
would  cost  less. 

The  gables  of  the  l’oof  should  he  open, 
permitting  a  circulation  of  air  under  the 
roof  to  carry  away  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  openings  can  he  protected  with 
loxxvres  to  prevent  the  sun  shining  in 
directly  upon  the  second  roof  or  sawdust 
covering  of  the  ice  pile.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  house  is  well  constructed  and  the 
ice  well  packed,  it  should  keep  well.  There 
should  be  good  insulation  around  the 
pile  and  beneath  it  (a  foot  or  more  of 
sawdust)  and  no  openings  should  be  left 
at  the  base  of  the  ice  pile.  These  permit 
cold,  heavy  air  within  the  pile  to  flow 
down  and  out,  thus  drawing  warm  air 
in  at  the  top.  b.  h.  s. 


Americans  will  not  wait 


Accustomed  to  instant  communication  by  telephone 
and  telegraph,  our  military  authorities  realized  in  the 
late  war  that  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  could 
not  depend  on  the  communication  services  of  Europe. 

The  necessary  plans,  materials  and  engineers  were 
sent  over  in  ship  loads.  A  world  record  was  made  by 
the  Signal  Corps  in  establishing  lines  of  communication 
indispensable  to  every  branch  of  the  army.  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time,  every  American  general  in  France 
had  at  his  disposal  the  communication  facilities  to  which, 
in  America,  he  had  been  accustomed. 

Europe  was  sometimes  startled  by  the  amazing  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  telephone  workers  from  overseas.  The 
American -trained  Signal  Corps  units  invariably  sought 
the  shortest  way,  overcoming  all  natural  obstacles  to 
extend  the  needed  means  of  communication. 

The  Americans  were  not  content  to  wait.  They  ex¬ 
pected  and  demanded  the  same  ever-ready  telephone 
connections  which  they  had  at  home.  The  Bell  System 
has  set  a  world  standard  for  prompt  attention  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compamv 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service. 


Jiphis 


Insurance 


In  the 

Garden, Field  and 

Your  Agricultural  College  or  Experiment  Station  will 
tell  you  that  to  be  protected  against  Aphis,  Leaf  Hopper 
and  similar  insects  which  cause  dwarfed  fruit  and  culls, 
you  should  use  such  a  solution  as  “Black  Leaf  40.” 
Another  advantage  ia  that  it  can  —  and  should  —  bo 
used  with  spray*  for  scale,  codling  moth  and  other 
fruit  tree  enemies,  thus  making  one  spraying  do  double 
duty.  “Black  Leaf  40“  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  tree. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  new  Leaflets,  or  write  to 


Tobaaoo  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Incorporated 


Black  Leaf 40 

40%  Nicotine 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  JR.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  tried  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  life  in  Colorado  45  years  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  had  dozens  of  letters 
from  people  who  lived  in  that  wild  coun¬ 
try  at  that  time  of  the  eclipse.  Several 
of  these  people  well  remember  that  day 
when  the  sun  “went  out”  for  a  time.  They 
were  only  a  few  mfles  from  the  place 
where  I  saw  the  wonder.  Now,  after 
much  wandering,  they  are  living  in  New 
Jersey — only  a  few  miles  from  Hope 
Farm.  Another  man  was  born  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Now  he  has  finally  settled  in  Iowa. 
Still  others  are  in  Wyoming,  Indiana, 
Kansas  or  New  England.  It  is  not  our 
usual  conception  of  things  for  western 
men  to  leave  the  “land  of  promise”  and 
wander  back  East,  yet  in  this  case  many 
have  done  it.  It  would  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  if  one  could  dig  into  the  facts 
and  learn  why  these  restless  spirits  were 
unsatisfied,  and  'how  they  finally  came  to 
settle  down  where  they  least  expected  to. 
I  suppose  I  could  take  my  own  *case  as 
an  example.  Starting  from  the  south 
shore  of  Massachusetts,  1  wandered  to 
Colorado,  then  back  to  Michigan,  then  to 
Mississippi  and  then  to  New  Jersey, 
where  my  life  tree  was  to  be  planted  and 
cultivated.  We  have  many  stories  and 
histories  dealing  with  the  heroic  period 
when  America  had  what  was  called  a 
frontier — that  is,  a  line  where  what  we 
called  American  civilization  ended  and 
free  land  and  free,  unrestrained  life 
opened.  I  have  just  been  reading  quite 
a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  “The  Frontier 
in  American  History”  by  Prof.  F.  J. 
Turner.  It  seems  that  the  earlier  north¬ 
ern  settlers  brought  the  civilization  of 
England  to  this  country  and  tried  to  op¬ 
erate  it  as  they  did  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  not  fitted  to  American  conditions, 
and  the  result  was  a  compromise  between 
the  civilization  of  England  and  Europe 
and  the  halbits  of  the  Indians.  There 
was  always  the  frontier  where  people 
who  grew  weary  of  the  restraints  of  law 
and  order  could  always  go  and  live  a 
primitive  life.  First  came  the  scouts  and 
trappers,  then  the  army  posts,  then  the 
Indian  traders,  then  the  big  cattle  men, 
then  the  farmers.  As  they  developed  the 
various  parasites  or  middlemen  who  al¬ 
ways  follow  such  movements  appeared — 
and  the  frontier  moved  on. 


It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  life  on  the 
frontier  seemed  to  keep  democracy  alive. 
Jefferson  never  was  popular  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  That  was  conservative  territory  in 
his  day!  His  strength  lay  on  or  near  the 
frontier  where  men  were  more  nearly 
equal  and  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own 
exertions.  The  first  generation  on  .  the 
frontier  pretty  nearly  swallowed  any 
European  civilization  the  settlers  brought 
with  them.  For  example,  a  settler  from 
NewT  England  Came  from  a  region  or  lo¬ 
cality  where  comfortable  houses  abounded, 
where  there  were  policemen  or  justices 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fixed  habits  of 
conduct  which  all  were  trained  to  obey. 
These  people  settled  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  prairies.  They  w7ere  forced  to  live  in 
log  houses  wifh  dirt  floors  and  no  win¬ 
dows.  There  wras  no  one  to  enfoi-ce  the 
law  for  them.  Every  man  acted  as  his 
own  judge  and  lawyer  and  policeman ! 
These  things  had  to  he  in  the  crude  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  and  it  is  no  wmnder  that 
the  eastern  “civilization”  was  swallowed 
by  the  frontier  life.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  that  as  the  second  generation 
found  improved  conditions,  “civilization” 
came  back.  At  first  it  w7as  a  mere  ani¬ 
mal  struggle  for  .physical  existence.  As 
soon  as  that  existence  was  made  reason¬ 
ably  secure,  the  slumbering  desire  for  a 
finer  existence  roused  and  demanded  the 
things  which  make  the  difference  between 
life  on  the  frontier  and  what  wre  are 
pleased  to  call  civilization!  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  western  city,  I  saw  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  in  twTo  women  at  a  fashion¬ 
able.  hotel.  One  was  very  old  —  bent, 
wrinkled  and  white-haired.  The  other 
was  evidently  her  granddaughter  —  a 
“flapper,”  unusually  gaudy  and  beringed. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  older  woman  came 
from  Norway — a  young  bride.  She  and 
her  husband  worked  together  in  a  lumber 
yard  handling  heavy  timber.  Then  they 
handled  brick.  They  lived  on  black  bread 
'  and  oil,  cheap  meats  or  fish.  They  bought 
a  tract  of  land  and  held  on  to  it,  until  a 
great  city  grew  up  around  it  and  gave  a 
fabulous  value  to  it.  This  old  woman 
had  worked  so  hard  through  these  pio¬ 
neer  days  that  she  could  not  enjoy  the 
“civilization”  which  wealth  might  bring 
her.  Yet  the  flapper  granddaughter  was 
scolding  the  waiter  at  the  quality  of  her 
salad  and  grapefruit !  Out  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  range  I  once  refereed  a  fight  between 
two  men  over  a  woman.  At  another  time 
one  man  shot  and  wounded  another  over 
some  trivial  quarrel.  The  man  who  did  the 
shooting  went  home,  talked  w7ith  his  wife, 
jumped  on  a  fast  horse  and  rode  out  into 
the  range  at  full  speed.  He  knew  just 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  stayed. 
Now  I  am  told  that  where  these  things 
happened  a  city  has  grown  up.  While 
in  my  day  court  was  held  in  a  small 
rough  hall,  there  is  now  a  great  court 
house,  for  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions  have  come  back  to  full  “civiliza¬ 
tion.”  ***** 


About  the  time  1  finished  college  the 
“frontier”  had  passed  away  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean.  There  was  still  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  “free  land,”  but  the  country  was 
settling  up  rapidly.  I  was  tempted  to 
drop  out  arfter  two  years  and  go  into  a 
land  scheme.  Four  of  us  planned  to  go  to 
the  James  River  Valley  in  Dakota  and 
“take  up”  such  land  as  we  could  get.  Our 
plan  was  to  get  four  sections  which 
“cornered”  if  possible,  and  build  a  little 
house  with  four  rooms — one  on  each  sec¬ 
tion. _  There  we  could  live  and  sleep  the 
required  number  of  days,  work  a  little  of 
our  land  and  work  out  for  other  farmers 
until  wTe  could  “prove  up.”  Then  we 
could  stay  there  and  farm  or  come  back 
East  and  live  until  the  Dakota  land  rose 
in  value.  Then  we  could  sell.  For  some 
reason  our  scheme  fell  through.  It  was 
sane  and  many  a  square  mile  of  good 
western  land  was  gained  in  that  way.  It 
often  happened  that  one  or  two  members 
of  a  family  would  go  to  that  western 
country,  take  up  land  and  spend  the  re¬ 
quired  time  on  it  to  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession.  Then  it  would  become  a 
family  investment.  ‘Many  of  the  smaller 
family  fortunes  both  East  and  West,  were 
started  from  such  a  land  gift  from  Uncle 
Sam.  Personally,  I  think  this  national 
policy  of  throwing  out  this  fine  land  as 
a  free  gift  was  wrong.  It  made  too  many 


dead.  The  other  horse  stood  regarding 
his  companion  with  much  the  saitfe  look 
of  grief  that  one  would  expect  to  see  on 
the  face  of  a  human  whose  friend  and 
fellow  worker  had  fallen  by  the  way- 
side.  A  man  stood  by  the  horse  with  bis 
hands  in  hi,s  pockets — too  utterly  dejected 
to  swear.  A  woman  was  crying  with 
that  form  of  liquid  grief  which  knows  no 
handkerchief  but  gives  free  course  to  the 
tears.  Old  Bill  had  dropped  dead  in  the 
harness. 

“Think  of  it !“  sobbed  the  woman,  “Old 
Bill  is  dead.  Pa  didn’t  want  me  to  mar¬ 
ry  Jim.  We  just  run  away.  When  Jim 
drove  up  with  old  Bill  that  day  and  said  : 
‘Helen,  it’s  now  or  never — I’m  off  West.' 
I  sorter  couldn’t  resist  him,  and  now  old 
Bill  is  dead  !” 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  vision  Jim  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  young  Lochinvar  and  old 
Bill  as  the  best  steed  “through  all  the 
wide  border,”  but  such  tears  as  were  roll¬ 
ing  out  of  Helen’s  eyes  must  have  been 
magnifiers. 

“And  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  it. 
Just  like  pa  said.  He’s  awful  mad,  but 
he’d  take  me  back  if  I  went  and  perhaps 
he’ll  give  Jim  a  jolb.” 

And  that  woke  Jim  up. 

“None  of  his  jobs  for  me.  Say  Helen, 
do  you  want  to  go  back?” 

“Why  Jim,  what  else  can  I  do  now, 
old  Bill’s  dead?” 

Jim  looked  at  her  a  moment.  There 
was  no  anger  about  him.  He  just  seemed 
to  realize  suddenly  that  this  woman  was 
no  mate  for  a  pioneer.  She  was  too  soft, 
unfitted  for  the  front.  Without  a  word 


This  shows  a  backyard  garden  in  Bridgeton,  CST.  .J.  Mrs.  iS.  L.  Lupton  has  done 
wonders  in  filling  a  town  space  with  flowers  and  vegetables.  A  patch  of  cotton  is 
shown  in  the  foreground.  In  1924  lint  wa's  produced  in  this  garden.  A  backyard 
may  be  made  an  eyesore  or  a  vision  of  beauty — as  the  occupant  sees  fit. 


farmers  and  too  great  a  shift  in  popula¬ 
tion.  It  ruined  land  values  in  the  East, 
and  piled  them  too  high  in  the  West,  but 
of  course  that  is  mow  long  past  repair. 
This  land  policy  had  a  curious  effect 
upon  the  life  habits  and  ambitions  of 
many  young  people.  They  became  wan¬ 
derers.  To  many  a-  New  England  boy 
“the  Golden  West”  became  a  land  of 
promise.  Often  it  induced  him  to  break 
away  from  old  associations  and  follow 
the  sun  over  the  western -hills.  He  seldom 
knew  where  he  was  going  or  wdiat  he  was 
after — -he  just  went.  When  he  got  “out 
West”  he  found  that  people  referred  to 
the  old  home  State  as  “God’s  country.” 
There  were  opportunities  in  the  West, 
but  the  road  -leading  to  them  was  paved 
with  trials  and  labor  far  harder  than 
those  they  had  known  at  home.  Some 
held  on  and  finally  prospered,  but  many 
Wandered  about  until  finally  something 
held  them  and  they  settled  down  where 
they  least  expected  to  plant  their  tree.  In 
my  own  case  I  wanted  to  g’o  to  a  literary 
college  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  I  was 
a  safe  investment,  iso  at  14  I  was  put  at 
work.  There  was  no  amendment  to  pre¬ 
vent  child  labor  in  those  days.  At  20  I 
could  not  see  that  I  w7as  getting  any¬ 
where.  The  good  jdbs  seemed  to  all  go 
to  some  relative  or  personal  friend  of  the 
boss.  I  presume  we  never  knew7  what  a 
trial  it  must  have  been  to  the  boss  to  take 
on  the  parasites.  So  I  struck  for  the 
West,  close  to  the  frontier,  where  peo¬ 
ple  were  supposed  to  be  free.  There  w7as 
work  to  do,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  as  the  country  developed  the  only 
real  chance  for  leadership  w’ould  be  for 
trained  men.  So  I  w7ent  chasing  after 
something  of  what  we  call  “education.” 
Back  wre  went  to  Michigan  and  struggled 
through  the  agricultural  college.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  chance  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  make  use  of  this  education  and 
I  went  to  that  State.  I  was  about  10 
years  ahead  otf  the  game,  and  I  suppose 
the  best  I  can  say  is  that  we  made  an 
“artistic  success.”  That  has  ever  been 
the  great  consolation  for  practical  failures. 
And  here  w7e  are  now7  planted  securely  in 
the  soil  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  it’s  good 
to  hav-e  seen  all  sorts  of  life.  A  little  of 
pioneering  puts  a  good  background  be¬ 
hind  one. 


There  are  some  strange  and  pathetic 
things  about  pioneer  life.  I  remember 
one  day  on  the  range  I  rode  over  a  little 
rise  of  ground  and  came  upon  a  family 
tragedy.  A  prairie  schooner  had  halted 
in  the  road.  One  horse  lav  on  the  ground 


he  unhitched  the  other  horse,  took  off  the 
harness,  put  Helen  on  his  back  and  led 
the  animal  to  town.  In  two  hours  he 
had  sold  the  horse,  harness,  wagon  and 
all#his  goods.  Next  day  he  bought  a 
ticket  for  Helen’s  old  home  in  Indiana 
and  gave  her  the  rest  of  the  money.  She 
cried  a  little  .but  started.  All  that  Jim 
said  was: 

“Wait  for  me,  Helen,  and  I’ll  make 
good.” 

Next  day  Jim  got  a  jofi  washing  dishes 
in  a  restaurant.  They  hired  him  to 
catch  on  the  baseball  team.  He  would 
go  out  into  the  country  and  buy  a  few 
chickens.  Whenever  he  had  an  hour  off 
he  would  take  a  few7  birds  in  a  bag  down 
near  the  mill  and.let  them  eat  the  waste 
wheat.  He  sold  the  fat  poultry  to  the 
restaurant.  He  found  jobs  in  that  town 
Which  no  one  dreamed  of.  The  old  man 
who  ran  the  restaurant  went  down  with 
rheumatism  and  took  Jim  in  as  partner. 
He  learned  to  cook,  and  before  many 
months  he  ow7ned  the  place.  He  hired  a 
cottage  on  a  side  street,  stocked  it  with 
furniture  and  wrote  Helen  to  come  back. 
Strange  as  it  seems  she  came,  for  living 
in  the  sound  of  pa’s  remarks  was  not  a 
full  existence.  It’s  the  “Hon.  James,  one 
of  our  leading  citizens”  now.  Sometimes 
his  grandchildren  will  ask  their  grand¬ 
mother  for  the  story  of  old  Bill  who  died 
on  the  road  within  sight  of  the  promised 
land.  And  grandma  usually  ends  her 
story  with  : 

“But  grandpa  and  I  w7ere  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  we  just  worked  on  together 
and  made  good.” 

I  often  wmnder  what  the  “Hon.  James” 
has  in  mind  as  he  listens  to  that ! 

Why,  yes,  I  suppose  that  in  nine  eases 
out  of  10  it  is  some  woman  who  decides 
where  the  wanderer  shall  plant  his  tree. 

H.  w.  c. 


Experience  With  Sweet 
Clover 

I  note  the  annual  question  regarding 
Sweet  clover.  A  fine  way  to  know 
whether  Sweet  clover  w7ill  grow  is  to 
sow'  it  in  every  field  on  the  farm  ahead  of 
the  drill  when  oats,  barley  or  wheat  is 
sown.  This  does  not  mean  a  whole 
field  full,  but  enough  to  know  if  the  soil 
in  that  field  will, produce  it  or  not.  We 
grow  Sweet  clover  here,  as  well  as  quack 
grass  grows;  and  Sweet  clover  7  ft. 
high  at  that.  We  keep  four  horses  and 
have  fed  Sweet  clover  to  them  for  years 
as  their  coarse  feed;  1,400-lb.  horses, 
Belgian  grades.  Just  now  we  have  four 
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acres  rye  on  which  some  of  these  frosty 
mornings  or  w7hen  the  ground  is  frozen', 
we  «ow  Y2  bushel  of  seed.  It  grows  very 
spontaneously.  A  man  plowed  up  new- 
ground  where  small  trees  and  brush  had 
been  cut,  sowed  it  to  buckwheat  Summer 
of  1923,  also  Sweet  clover.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  was  cut  when  ripe,  the  Sw-eet 
clover  left  to  grow,  not  pastured  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1924.  Now  _  the  Sweet  clover  is 
(>  and  7  ft.  high,  is  a  wilderness,  the 
seeds  dropping  to  the  ground,  and  have 
ever  since  they  were  ripe.  It  will  seed 
itself  for  many  years.  A  bonanza  for 
bees  and  pasture. 

The  university  experimenters  tell  me 
that  there  are  many  places  where,  owing 
to  the  acidity  of  the  land,  clover  will  not 
grow7.  Such  being  the  case,  Sweet  clover 
can  be  'bought  cheap,  and  everyone  can 
sow  a  little  to  try  out  and  inoculate  the 
soil,  as  well.  There  are  nfcmy  old  pas¬ 
tures  as  well  as  wood  lots,  where  it  will 
grow-  spontaneously.  There  are  other 
places  where  it  will  not,  unless  limed, 
or  where  a'cid  phosphate  is  used.  Every¬ 
man  can  test  out  his  individual  soil. 
It  is  wonderful  feed;  should  prove  of 
even  greater  value,  if  chopped  fine,  or 
ground  same  as  Alfialfa  meal.  Usually 
we  like  to  cut  the  clover  wflien  3  ft. 
high,  but  owing  to  weather  conditions, 
it  sometimes  gets  much  higher  than 
that,  even  0  or  7  ft. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


They  Live  Long 

In  a  recent  letter  to  -the  New  York 
Times  John  A.  Stewart  wrote  about  the 
healthfulness  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
People  in  that  county  live  far  up  in  the 
air— where  they  have  good  ventilation* — 
as  Mr.  Ste’wart  says.  And  he  goes  on  : 

“Up  to  within  a  few  months  ago  there 
were  around  50  people  in  this  section  that 
would  average  well  over  70  years  of 
age.  Richard  McOale  of  Stockbridge, 
about  nine,  or  ten  miles  down  the  vaMey 
from  Mbrrisville,  is  the  patriarch  of  this 
notable  band.  Mr.  MeC'ale  is  now  99 
years  of  age,  and  hence  pacing  along 
still  ruggedly,  considerably  in  advance  of 
our  own  Chauncey  M.  After  him,  Mrs. 
Annie  Owens  comes  next  on  the  list,  who 
recently  died  at  the  age  of  95.  Then 
George  Nichols,  93 ;  Alphonso  Lewis,  and 
Samuel  Littler,  over  90.  In  Morrisville 
there  are :  Otis  Storrs,  91 ;  George  Wins¬ 
low,  91;  David  Jones,  89;  Coman  Rich. 
&S;  Mrs.  Coman  Rich,  84;  Martha  Free¬ 
born,  88 ;  Tax  Assessor  Howlett,  S4,  and 
within  a  short  distance,  near  Brookfield, 
Mrs.  L.  Jeanette  Hadcock,  95.  Not  the 
least  among  this  Methuselean  assembly- 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.*  James  Tooke,  now  a 
year  away  from  90,  and  a  large  group 
of  youngsters  in  the  primary  class  who 
are  in*  the  seventies. 

“The  vital  statistics  of  the  town  of 
Eaton,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000. 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago,  showed  this 
remarkable  fact — that  out  of  51  deaths 
recorded,  29  were  aged  79  or  over ;  36 
were  60  and  over,  and  only  3  under  20 
years  of  age.  Ambng  these  Mary  E. 
Carter  was  86;  Edward  Breed,  79;  Dr. 
William  Taylor,  86;  Sidney  D.  Smith, 
85 ;  Eugene  Tucker,  79,  and  several 
others  were  well  into  the  eighties  or  late 
seventies. 

“'Morrisville,  Eaton  and  West  Eaton 
are  the  little  villages  which  form  this 
township.  Morrisville  is  also  noted  as 
having  produced  Mrs.  Polly  Cleveland, 
who  was  hale  and  hearty  at  100,  and 
several  others  who  passed  the  century 
mark.  The  Leader  averred  some  time  ago 
that  nearly  300  people  have  gone  out  of 
this  little  center  who  had  risen  to  much 
more  than  local  fame.  "We  certainly  in 
Morrisville  give  the  extended  thumb 
and  four  fingers  to  the  silly  old  saw 
that  the  good  die  young.  I  know,  or 
knew,  all  these  people  ;  their  kind  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ;  although  I  do  not  know 
as  I  should  accept  without  some  mental 
reservation  the  ^assertions  of  George  Win¬ 
slow — who  has  been  a  fisherman  since 
he  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper — as 
to  how  large  the  ones  were  which  got 
away.” 


Improved  Concrete  Block 

In  a  recent  issue  I  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  :  “Now  it  is  reported  that 
a  Maine  man  has  invented  a  brick  made  of 
concrete  and  cinders  into  which  a  nail 
can  be  driven  as  into  wood.  We  shall 
believe  it  when  we  see  the  nail  actually 
driven  in.”  There  is  such  a  block  and  I 
used  it  in  building  a  two-car,  two-story 
garage  in  1923.  You  will  notice  that  1 
have  used  the  word  “block.”  This  “block” 
comes  in  different  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
can  be  used  wherever  hollow  tile  or  brick 
or.  stone  can  be  used.  It  is  possible  to 
drive  a  nail  into  it  without  difficulty,  and 
the  nail  holds  about  as  well  as  it  does  in 
wood.  Wooden  jambs  are  nailed  right 
to  this  block,  and  the  jambs  stay  there. 
It  is  fine  material  for  farm  use.  The 
blocks  I  used  are  hollow,  and  make  a 
warm  wall,  and  are  impervious  to  mois¬ 
ture,  properly  handled.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  hollow  tile  as  it  can 
be  handled  more  economically  because  the 
flanges  are  thicker  than  hollow  tile  flanges 
and  the  blocks  are  uniform  in  size  where¬ 
as  hollow  tile  blocks  are  not  uniform. 

Pennsylvania,  edw,  t,  biddle. 
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More  Bird  Notes 


Just  at  daybreak  for  several  mornings 
we  have  been  thrilled  by  the  “honk- 
honk”  of  the  wild  geese  flying  northward, 
and  as  always,  are  filled  with  awe  at 
the  thought  '  of  the  mysterious  power 
which  guides  them  safely  on  these  Spring 
and  Fall  migrations.  While  they  are 
the  advance  guard  of  Spring  we  know 
from  experience  there  wall  be  many  dis¬ 
agreeable  days  before  the  real  Spring 
and  settled  weather  arrives.  I  love  our 
New  York  Winters  too  well  to  wish  to 
go  'with  them  on  their  Fall  journey  to 
the  southland,  but  sometimes  think  I 
would  like  to  follow  them  to  their  cold 
lonely  homes  in  the  north,  and  so  escape 
the  mud,  gray  skies,  dirty  snowbanks 
and  blustery  winds  of  'March  and  April. 
But  since  we  cannot  escape  the  March 
weather  perhaps  keeping  a  bird  calendar 
may  help  us  forget  it.  This  bird  chart 
may  be  elaborately  decorated  or  just  the 
mere  names  of  the  birds  and  date  when 
first  seen ;  may  be  written  on  a  pad  or 
slate  hanging  in  a  place  convenient  for 
the  whole  family  to  see  and  use.  A 
“signs  of  Spring”  chart  is  interesting 
too.  The  first  item  written  in  January 
might  be  the  “phoe-be,  phoe-be.”  the 
Spring  call  of  the  chickadee,  which  is 
much  clearer  and  sweeter  than  the  song 
of  the  real  phoebe,  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  it.  An  observing  family  will  note 
many  others,  including  the  first  pussy 
willow,  the  changing  tints  of  the  willows, 
mother  beginning  house-cleaning  and  the 
first  “peeper.” 

Over  in  the  orchard  the  trees  and 
ground  are  covered  with  rusty  blackbirds. 
Great  flocks  have  been  seen  all  Winter, 
and  their  squeaky  attempt  at  song  is 
far  from  pleasing  and  does  not  much  re¬ 
semble  the  liquid  “kong-quer-ree”  of  the 
red-winged  blackbird,  which  will  soon  be 
singing  in  the  marshes.  When  he  arrives 
we  will  know  that  Spring  has  really  come, 
for  however  unreliable  the  first  wild 
goose,  robin  and  bluebird  may  be  as  a 
sign  of  Spring,  the  red-winged  blackbird 
is  certain,  just  as  is  the  arrival  of  the 
swallow  a  certain  sign  that  Summer  is 
with  us  once  again. 

On  referring  to  bird  calendars  of  pre¬ 
vious  years  we  find  that  the  first  song 
sparrow  is  usually  seen  in  February,  but 
this  year  we  see  none  at  all.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  21.  we  saw  the  first  bluebird.  _  He 
certainly  was  one  of  our  own  bluebirds, 
for  he  *  flew  from  the  bird-box  to  the 
telephone  wire  and  back  to  the  box  again 
as  if  quite  at  home.  Coming  so  early  in 
the  season  it  seems  as  though  he  must 
have  wintered  near  us,  but  if  so  why 
did  he  not  show  his  confidence  in  us  by 
staying  near  the  house  and  obtaining  food 
from  the  feeding  station?  If  he  did 
winter  nearby  one  wonders  how  he  sur¬ 
vived  the  heavy  snowfall  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  when  all  weed  seeds  and 
berries  were  covered.  The  Winter  birds 
certainly  enjoyed  our  feeding  shelf  during 
that  time.  This  feeding  shelf  is  fastened 
outside  the  living-room  window,  and  after 
the  big  storm  it  was  covered  with  two 
feet  of  snow,  with  a  10-ft.  bank  just  be¬ 
yond  it.  The  snow  was  shoveled  from  the 
shelf,  a  tunnel  made  through  the  bank, 
and  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the 
birds  appear  on  the  snowbank,  give  a 
flving  leap  down  to  the  Shelf,  there  to 
eat  some  of  the  suet  and  crumbs  and  fly 
out  through  the  tunnel,  as  though  they 
had  been  used  to_  going  through  such 
passage-way  all  their  lives. 

Our  gallant  bluebird  did  not  appear 
again  until  March  8;  since  then  he  has 
been  telling  his  rather  plain  looking  mate, 
in  the  sweetest,  most  charming  tones,  all 
about  the  desirability  of  a  new  bird- 
house  recently  placed  in  the  maple,  but 
she  is  evidently  contrary-minded,  for 
after  one  glance  toward  the  new  house 
she  is  busily  going  in  and  out  of  the  old 
house  in  the  cherry  tree. 

Since  all  of  the  bluebirds  do  not  come 
on  the  first  migratkm  train  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  put  up  some  boxes  for 
them,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  make  some  little  wren  houses.  Thorn¬ 
ton  Burgess  tells  us  the  entrances  to  these 
bird-houses  should  be  just  the  size  of  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar;  as  our  wrens  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  afraid  to  go  in  through  such 
a  tiny  hole,  we  have  made  them  slightly 
larger  than  that,  but  not  large  enough 
to  admit  an  English  sparrow. 

When  planning  to  make  the  home 
grounds  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  red 
squirrels  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  If  they  frequent  the  trees  do  not 
expect  to  have  birds,  too,  for  the  song 
birds  fear  them  next  after  cats  and  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows. 

Last  Summer  I  saw  a  red  squirrel 
running  down  the  drive  toward  a  maple 
tree  where  a  robin  was  nesting.  I 
frightened  her  away  three  different  times, 
robins,  bluebirds,  chipping  sparrows  and 
wrens,  all  of  whom  had  nests  nearby, 
joining  in  the  pursuit,  all  swooping  down 
and  apparently  trying  to  nip  her  bushy 
tail.  About  an  hour  later,  hearing  the 
birds  screaming  again,  I  looked  out  to 
see  Mrs.  Red  Squirrel  going  up  the  maple 
tree.  This  time  a  little  rifle  seemed  to 
be  the  only  effective  means  of  stopping 
her  and  it  was  used  just  in  time  to  save 
the  four  baby  robins.  Afterward  we  did 
not  like  to  think  that  in  some  cozy  hole 
in  the  'big  maple  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
her  own  little  family  of  baby  squirrels 


were  probably  waiting  for  her  to  come 
home. 

While  the  red  squirrel  deliberately 
hunts  for  songbird’s  eggs  and  nestlings, 
the  gray  squirrel  only  occasionally  eats 
them  when  he  comes  upon  them.  We  are 
hoping  these  furry  creatures  may  gradu¬ 
ally  'become  more  numerous  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Last  Summer  was  the  first  time 
any  large  number  has  been  seen  here  in 
many  years,  therefore,  when  our  old  dog 
killed  one  in  the  woods  last  week,  it  was 
indeed  a  tragedy  for  everyone  except  the 
dog.  However,  in  other  localities  in 
Central  New  York  gray  squirrels  have 
been  plentiful  for  years,  for  when  I  was 
a  child  I  remember  seeing  many  by  the 
roadside  and  in  the  woods  along  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Iveuka. 

“When  I  was  a  child”— what  magic 
words  are  those,  recalling  as  they  do  a 
happy  carefree  childhood.  May  we  strive 
as  did  our  deal*  fathers  and  mothers  be¬ 
fore  us  to  help  our  own  children  have 
as  golden  memories  of  their  precious 
childhood  years.  And  what  better  way 
is  there  to  do  it  than  to  show  them  the 
joy  of  the  out-of-doors,  to  love  the  birds, 
flowers,  trees  and  all  the  other,  beautiful 
things  by  which  the  country  child  is  sur¬ 
rounded  at  all  times?  (Except  perhaps 
in  March.)  Someone  has  said  that  after 
the  love  of  God  should  come  the  love  of 
nature,  and  surely  in  teaching  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  appreciate  and  love  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  He  has  created  for  us 
they  will  learn  to  know  and  love  God. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Rebuilding  a  Kitchen 

We  have  not  been  building,  just  re¬ 
modeling  the  kitchen,  until  now  we 
think  it  is  getting  family  size.  At 
first  it  was  10  ft.  4  in.xS  ft.,  which  did 
not  give  room  to  chase  the  cat,  then  a 
part  of  a  useless  porch  was  taken  in, 
making  it  8x16  ft.,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  doors  did  not  make  it  con¬ 
venient,  so  one  rainy  day  the  “man 
of  the  house”  tore  down  the  partition 
and  took  in  the  rest  of  the  porch.  Now 
we  have  a  kitchen  8x21  ft.  The  cellar 
door  opens  out  of  one  end  so  that  we 
need  not  go  outside  kitchen  on  stormy 
days  to  get  provisions  or  fix  fires.  The 
coal  bin  opens  into  cellar.  Our  kitchen 
faces  south,  with  three  windows,  mak¬ 
ing  an  ideal  place  for  Winter  plants, 
and  starting  early  plants  if  you  wish 
to  get  ahead  of  the  hotbed. 

The  sink  at  one  window  has  a  mar¬ 
ble  drainboard  (top  of  an  old  dis¬ 
carded  wash  Stand  used),  with  cup¬ 
board  just  opposite,  so  that  dish  wash¬ 
er  has  only  to  take  one  step  to  put 
away  dishes.  A  shallow  cupboard  in 
one  "wall  makes  a  place  to  store  the 
irons,  soaps  and  washing  materials  on 
shelves  above  ironing  board,  away 
from  all  dirt  and  dust.  Shelves  at 
different  points  on  wall  make  it  con¬ 
venient  bo  place  lights  (until  electricity 
is  installed),  so  that  one  need  not  have 
her  back  to  light  when  working. 

A  clothes  press  close  to  entrance 
door  keeps  all  barn  coats  out  of  sight 
— when  boys  remember  to  hang  them 


rangement  was  made  for  woodbox,  but 
a  box  with  a  hinged  lid  makes  an  ideal 
place  to  put  rubbers  when  not  in  use: 
it  should  be  large  enough  to  have  one 
end  partitioned  off  for  the  children’s 
f)ys — if  the  family  has  little  ones,  as 
ours  has. 

By  all  means  make  the  farm  kitchen 
large  enough  to  serve  breakfast  in 
when  serving  hot  cakes  if  not  at  other 
times.  It  makes  it  much  easier  on  the 
cook.  a.  b.  s. 


Two  Unusual  Cakes 

Carrot  Cake — Seven  eggs  (separated), 
1  V-i  cups  sugar  (powdered),  1(4  cups  raw 
carrots  (grated),  one  lemon  (juice). 
Cream  sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs,  add  sugar 
and  carrots  and  lemon  juice ;  last  add 
whites  well  beaten.  Bake  in  two  tins  and 
Put  whipped  cream  on  top  and  between 
layers. 

Candied  Pineapple  Cake  —  Make  a 
sponge  of  four  eggs  (separated),  one  cup 
sugar  (sifted),  two  cups  flour  (sifted), 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one-half  cup  water.  But¬ 
ter  square  pan  well,  then  cut  14-lb.  but¬ 
ter  in  pieces  and  dot  over  the  bottom  of 
pan.  Cover  well  with  brown  sugar,  take 
small  can  pineapple  and  lay  pieces  sep¬ 
arately  on  top  of  sugar.  Then  add  dough 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Turn  out  and  serve  individ¬ 
ual  pieces  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

MISS  K. 
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We  burn  very  little  wood,  so  no  ar- 
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for  a  few  cents  a  day 


Next  to  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  water  under  pressure  is 
the  greatest  need  on  the  mod¬ 
em  farm.  It  brings  up-to-date 
sanitary  conveniences  to  the 
home.  It  saves  the  drudgery  of 
old-time  “pump,  pail  and 
carry''  methods.  Itis  an  exceedingly  valuable 
aid  to  healthand  happiness  in  your  family,  and 
a  healthy  condition  among  your  livestock. 

Where  there  is  life  there 
is  need  for  running  water 

For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  you  can 
have  all  the  water  you  need— when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  you  want  it— in 
kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  barn, 
watering  trough,  milkhouse— any 
place.  All  without  the  backbreak¬ 
ing  necessity  of  pumping  and  carry¬ 
ing  gallon  af  ter  gallon  of  water  daily. 

There  is  a  Fairbanks -Morse 
Plant  for  every  requirement 

Whether  your  source  of  supply  is 
a  cistern,  spring,  lake,  stream,  shal¬ 
low  well  or  deep  well,  there  is  a 
Fairbanks-Morse  Home  Water 
Plant  that  will  serve  you  perfectly. 

These  plants  can  be  furnished  to  operate 
on  electric  current,  gasoline  or  kerosene.  The 
electric  outfit  is  automatic  in  operation— self- 


“It’s  Automatic ’* 
200  gallons  per  hour 
electric  plant 
Also  larger  sizes 


starting,  self-priming,  self-oiling.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  light  circuit. 

Just  like  city  service 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 

These  plants  are  quickly  and  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  The  entire  cost  of  a  complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  small.  And  the  cost  of  operation  is 
only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Like  all  other  Fairbanks-Morse 
products  these  home  water  plants 
are  noted  for  their  high  quality, 
their  long  life  and  their  absolute 
dependability  under  every  condi¬ 
tion.  When  you  make  this  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  be  sure  that  you  are 
buying  thefinestthemarketaffords. 
Yet  you  get  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  prices  made  possible 
by  our  large  production. 

Your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  com¬ 
plete  information  and  give  you  a 
free  demonstration.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  our  latest  literature  which 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free  and  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part. 
Prices: 


120  gals,  per  hour  capac¬ 
ity  pump,  60-cycle  mo¬ 
tor,  8-gallon  galvanized 
tank,  complete 

$84.75 


200  gals,  per  hour  capac¬ 
ity  pump,  60-cycle  mo¬ 
tor,  35-gallon  galvanized 
tank,  complete 

$115.00 


800  gallons  per  hour  engine  driven  plant 
Also  larger  sizes 


Above  prices  are  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine  or  electric  drive, 
correspondingly  low  priced 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  :  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  covering  every 
state  in  the  Union 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  line  also  Includes  “Z”  Engines, 
Home  Light  and  Power  Plants,  Feed  Orlnders,  Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills,  washing  machines,  electric  motors,  general 
service  pumping  equipment,  pump  j  acks,  power  heads,  etc. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Free  Water 
Service  Library 

The  subject  of  water 
under  pressure  in 
the  home  and  on  the 
farm  is  fully  covered 
in  a  series  of  Interest¬ 
ing,  valuable  hooks.  Fill 
In  and  mail  thecoupon. 


i  rags 

Health  aad 
Happiness 
to  the 
Home 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Water  Service  Libra  ty 


Home  Water  Plants 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  206  , 

900S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  me  your  freeWater  Service  Library. 

My  source  of  water  supply  is  □  Lake  □  Spring 

□  Stream  □  Deep  Well  □  Shallow  Well 

□  Cistern  □  Electric  □  Engine  Drive 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Products 

'Every  Line  a  Leader ' 


Name . . . 

Address . R.F.D. 

Town  .  State .. 


See  the  local 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Authorized  Dealer, 
or  write  us. 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Although  I  am  no  longer  on  the  farm,  my  interest  is 
there,  for  without  the  farmers,  we  would  be  in  a  sorry 
plight  indeed,  although  as  one  city  woman  here  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “//  the  farmers  quit,  we  can  always  yet 
what  we  want  at  the  stores It  is  astonishing  that 
in  this  age,  anyone  can  be  so  entirely  dumb.  r.  b. 

Illinois. 

i  { T~xrJMB”  is  hardly  the  word  for  it.  Marie 

J— J  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  if  the  people  did  not  have  bread  they 
might  eat  cake!  One  remark  is  about  as  foolish  as 
the  other.  Both  resulted  from  a  wrong  system  of 
education  and  bringing  up.  The  thought  of  a  store¬ 
keeper  continuing  to  run  his  business  after  the  farm¬ 
ers  refused  to  .produce  food  and  fiber  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  if  it  were  not  a  tragedy  to  realize  that  there  are 
Americans  actually  incapable  of  understanding  the 
fundamental  laws  of  society.  Fuel,  power,  money 
and  skill  all  have  their  worshippers — all  their  place 
— ‘but  the  greatest  of  all  is  food.  The  most  necessary 
man  in  all  the  world  is  the  food  producer. 

* 

Could  you  tell  us  -where  the  “little  red  sehoolhouse” 
expression  came  from?  We  have  lived  in  five  States 
from  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  and  have  never  seen  or  heard, 
except  in  print,  of  any  little  red  sehoolhouse.  All  the 
schoolhouses  we  have  known  were  of  comfortable  size 
for  from  30  to  40  pupils  and  painted  the  color  of  the 
farmhouses  about,  usually  white.  We  are  for  the 
country  school.  C.  T.  LESLIE. 

Texas. 

E  would  all  like  to  know  where  the  phrase 
originated.  We  knowT  it  was  freely  used  in 
one  bf  Gov.  Hoard’s  campaigns  in  Wisconsin.  If 
anyone  knows  who  first  painted  the  subject  red  he 
is  invited  to  stand  up  and  shed  his  knowledge.  Our 
own  experience  is  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Leslie's. 
Most  of  the  schoolhouses  we  ever  saw  were  painted 
white  or  unpainted.  The  usual  plan  in  the  country 
was  to  paint  the  barn  red  and  the  house  white,  or 
some  light  tint  of  brown  or  yellow.  The  artistic 
touch  on  the  sehoolhouse  was  usually  reflected  from 
the  house  rather  than  from  the  barn.  But,  disre¬ 
garding  the  color,  the  district  sehoolhouse  stands 
for  one  of  the  noblest  influences  the  country  places 
have  ever  known.  It  stands  but  little  behind  the 
church  in  its  work  for  civilized  America.  Out  over 
its  worn  and  broken-down  sills  its  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  gone  like  crusaders  not  only  to  fill  the 
humbler  places  in  the  army  of  civilization,  but  to 
occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  The  little  district 
sehoolhouse,  white,  red,  green  or  unpainted  has  made 
a  glorious  record  for  education.  Its  work  is  not  yet 
done.  It  should  be  built  up — not  torn  down,  glori¬ 
fied,  not  humiliated,  for  it  will  ever  be  true  that 
when  you  destroy  the  school  center  of  a  district  you 
tear  out  its  community  life  and  break  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  home  and  simple  education. 

* 

AS  we  write  this  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  melancholy- 
looking  horse  is  slowly  passing  through  West 
30th  St.  The  wagon  is  loaded  with  potatoes.  There 
is  a  sign  on  the  wagon  “15  pounds  for  25  cents.”  A 
ragged-looking  man  is  making  the  echoes  with  a  cry 
which  spells  something  like  this: 

“ Pootaateures ,  Giva  Baarrgain /” 

He  is  trying  to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  for  he 
really  has  a  great  bargain.  The  potatoes  are  of 
good  quality,  and  15  pounds  for  25  cents  means  one 
dollar  a  bushel  at  retail.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  man 
in  the  country  who  grew  and  handled  these  po¬ 
tatoes  got  more  than  25  cents  a  bushel.  They  may 
possibly  have  brought  30  cents,  or  90  cents  a  barrel. 
It  is  clear  evidence  of  an  industrial  crime  to  see 
these  excellent  potatoes  hawked  about  at  this  price, 
and  at  seems  little  less  than  a  social  crime  to  see 
this  man  wander  for  blocks  without  making  a  sale. 


Ten  years  ago  the  street  would  have  been  black  with 
people  running  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  bargain. 
Now  there  are  packages  of  rice  and  macaroni  in 
the  flats  where  small  families  live  and  do  a  little 
cooking.  Many  of  them  go  out  and  spend  a  few 
cents  for  a  tough  and  nasty  mess  called  potato  salad, 
but  in  thousands  of  city  families  potato  consumption 
as  we  once  knew  it  is  becoming  a  lost  art !  If  is 
a  serious  situation  for  potato  growers.  As  things 
stand  now  it  will  be  folly  to  increase  the  potato 
acreage.  The  crop  should  be  left  to  those  sections 
and  those  farmers  so  situated  that  they  can  handle 
potatoes  to  best  advantage.  All  this  talk  about 
food  values  and  vitamins  has  proved  an  influence 
to  upset  the  markets.  We  know  a  woman  of  re¬ 
fined  tastes — very  critical  about  food.  Two  years 
ago  she  would  have  felt  insulted  if  one  had  offered 
her  a  plate  of  sauerkraut.  Yet,  the  other  day,  We 
saw  her  help  herself  three  times  to  this  delicacy — 
the  reason  being  that  her  doctor  stated  that  sauer¬ 
kraut  contains  an  excellent  “digestive  ferment!” 
That  is  a  sample  of  the  way  things  are  going,  and 
we  must  develop  that  influence  to  help  our  old  friend 
the  potato. 

* 

WE  knew  a  man  who  boasted  that  he  .saved  *5 
by  refusing  to  employ  a  lawyer  when  be 
bouight  a  piece  of  property.  He  made  out  the  deed 
himself  and  also  made  a  “search."’  Later  it  was 
found  that  his  title  was  not  clear  because  he  had 
overlooked  one  transfer  on  the  record.  It  cost  him 
over  $50  to  have  the  error  cleared  up.  If  a  man 
saves  $5  and  loses  $50  by  doing  so  how  does  he 
Stand  financially?  There  are  some  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  can  handle  a  simple  case  of  land 
transfer,  or  a  will,  or  a  mortgage,  as  well  as  any 
lawyer,  but  the  great  majority  of  us  are  foolish  to 
try  to  meddle  with  such  things.  It  is  far  better  to 
go  to  some  attorney  and  pay  him  a  fair  price  for 
doing  the  work.  When  the  average  man  gets  into 
law  he  is  like  one  who  Wanders  into  strange  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  needs  a  guide. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  we  printed  an  article  by  a 
scientst  on  brown  rot  in  the  peach.  It  was 
an  able  article  giving  all  the  needed  information 
about  the  disease.  Yet  it  was  so  dry  and  dull  that 
very  few  except  those  vitally  interested  ever  read 
it.  Thousands  of  those  who  needed  the  informa¬ 
tion  never  finished  reading  it.  It  could  not  hold 
their  attention.  Some  months  later  a  trained  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  daily  paper  got  hold  of  this  scientist, 
listened  to  his  story  and  wrote  it  out  in  the  form 
of  a  bright,  interesting  interview.  We  printed  it 
and  were  at  once  overrun  with  correspondence  about 
it.  People  came  eager  to  have  this  correspondent 
tell  more  about  the  subject.  In  truth  he  never  saw 
a  case  of  the  disease  and  could  not  possibly  answer 
questions  about  it;  he  simply  had  the  ability  to 
present  facts  in  an  understandable  way.  Some 
people  have  the  ability  to  dig  out  the  facts  and  then 
present  them  in  story -like  form,  but  they  are  rare. 
But  as  a  rule  imagination  and  exact  science  do  not 
make  a  good  working  team.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  bargain,  and  usually  two  to  present  ‘scientific  facts 
to  the  average  citizen.  The  old-fashioned  farmers’ 
institute  employed  many  so-called  “practical”  men 
who  succeeded  because  they  understood  human 
nature  if  they  were  short  on  science.  The  modern 
plan  is  to  cut  out  the  practical  people  and  use  no 
interpreter  for  the  scientists.  It  does  not  always 
work. 

* 

EVERY  year  people  come  with  a  rush  to  ask 
what  hay  substitute  they  can  plant.  Some¬ 
times  they  find  the  seeding  killed  out.  At  other 
times  they  must  plow  up  part  of  the  meadow  land 
in  order  to  plant  com.  What  can  they  seed  this 
Spring  in  order  to  provide  something  that  will  take 
the  place  of  hay?  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
better  than  oats  and  Canada  peas — seeded  together. 
This  combination  can  be  seeded  early — as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  ready.  It  can  be  cut  in  time  to  sow  millet 
or  buckwheat  and  clover  as  a  late  crop.  In  moist 
seasons  we  have  seeded  Alsike  clover  with  the  oats 
and  peas  and  made  a  fair  stand,  but  in  a  dry  season 
this  would  not  be  likely.  We  use  one  bushel  of 
Canada  peas  and  2 y2  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
The  peas  should  be  put  in  a  little  deeper  than  the 
oats.  They  grow  up  together — the  oats  holding  the 
peas  off  the  ground.  We  cut  when  the  little  peas 
show  in  the  pod.  The  crop  is  cured  in  the  swath  or 
cock,  much  lake  clover  hay,  and  makes  a  good  sub¬ 
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stitute  for  clover  or  Alfalfa.  There  are  some  other 
substitutes  suggested,  but  oats  and  peas  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Soane  farmers  now  add  barley  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  let  the  grain  mature,  thrash  it  and  grind  the 
mixture  for  cattle  feed. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  readers  are  asking  for  a 
spray  which  will  retard  or  prevent  the  chestnut 
blight.  They  are  positive  that  someone  had  announced 
such  a  spray,  and  they  want  to  get  back  into  chest¬ 
nut  culture  as  it  was  before  the  disease  swept  the 
chestnut  trees  off  the  Atlantic  Coast.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  have  been  “announcements”  but  we  do 
not  know  of  anything  else.  One  of  our  highest 
authorities  has  this  to  say : 

It  is  very  improbable  that  any  such  spray  will  be 
discovered.  Infection  by  the  chestnut  'blight  fungus 
takes  place  not  only  throughout  the  growing  season, 
but  also  in  early  Spring,  late  Fall  and  probably  at 
times  during  the  Winter.  This  means  that  all  wounds 
on  a  tree  must  be  covered  immediately  by  the  pro¬ 
tective  spray,  which  is  an  impossibility  unless  very 
frequent  applications  are  made  throughout  the  year. 

We  have  tried  out  various  sprays  against  the  blight, 
and  while  certain  sprays  will  slightly  lessen  the  number 
of  new  infections  which  take  place,  this  reduction  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  be  of  practical  value.  Trees 
became  infected  when  sprayed  every  15  days,  and  when 
sprayed  after  each  rain. 

This  chestnut  blight  disease  will  offer  a  rich  field 
to  fakers  and  “tree  dope”  fiends  who  claim  to  have 
a  cure-all  for  tree  diseases,  and  many  will  be 
tempted  to  spend  their  money  for  such  things.  They 
will  surely  lose  if  they  do.  The  chestnut  crop  is 
of  such  wonderful  importance  that  a  sure  remedy 
would  long  ago  have  been  discovered — if  there  were 
any  such  thing. 

* 

THE  advocates  of  the  child  labor  amendment  are 
not  what  you  may  call  good  losers.  Curiously 
enough  they  had  things  their  own  way  with  Con¬ 
gress.  There  is  a  report  that  many  Congressmen 
could  not  resist  these  active  and  earnest  women. 
So  they  voted  for  the  amendment,  well  knowing 
that  the  nation  would  reject  it.  Those  are  brave  men 
to  put  “on  guard.”  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  clear  that  Americans,  in  large  majority,  do 
not  want  this  legislation.  It  seems  to  us  rather 
childish  to  say  now  that  this  resuit  is  due  to  money 
poured  out  by  manufacturers  and  interested  parties. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  say  that  all  who  oppose  the 
amendment  have  been  bought  or  coerced,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  great  nonsense.  The  amendment 
people  would  do  better  to  realize  fairly  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  against  them  and  on  solid 
ground.  If  there  are  a  few  States  where  children 
are  exploited  and  overworked  so  as  to  need  legal 
protection,  why  not  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on 
these  States,  and  use  all  the  power  of  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  them?  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  lend  its  aid 
to  such  a  plan  though  it  does  not  believe  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  amendment. 


Brevities 

No  use  talking  Sweet  clover  for  a  sour  soil. 

(What  is  the  charge  per  hour  for  renting  a  tractor  in 
your  neighborhood? 

Very  few  idle  hours  in  a  busy  life.  There  ought  to 
be  some  use  even  for  playtime. 

Now  they  tell  us  that  one  minute  after  a  cow  eats 
garlic  the  odor  may  be  detected  in  her  milk.  Quick 
work ! 

Some  of  these  sports  seem  to  feel  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  if  the  (State  failed  to  provide 
game  for  them  to  kill. 

Circular  171  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta* 
tion  discusses  “Weeds  of  Cranberry  Bogs.”  It  may 
help  sweeten  a  sour  business. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  garden  plants  will  not 
hasten  maturity.  It  will,  more  likely,  make  them  later, 
for  extra  nitrogen  forces  growth  of  stem  and  leaf. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  many  fruit  growers  are 
bargaining  with  nurserymen  to  bud  or  graft  their  young 
trees.  The  grower  sends  the  fruit  wood  to  the  nursery¬ 
man  and  the  latter  does  the  rest. 

Arguments  favoring  consolidation  of  schools  from 
some  of  the  central  Western  States  may  not  apply  to 
New  York.  In  some  of  these  States,  townships  are  of 
regular  size,  five  miles  square,  a  very  different  thing 
from  our  irregular  townships. 

Please  remember  this  about  barbed  wire  in  fences : 
In  New  York  it  is  not  legal  to  use  the  wire  on  a  road¬ 
side  fence.  On  a  line  fence  you  must  have  the  consent 
of  your  neighbor  before  putting  pp  barbed  wire.  Other¬ 
wise  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done 
to  stock  or  humans. 
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Calvin  Coolidge  on  Co-operation 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE  lias  frequently  referred 
to  sound  co-operation  as  one  agency  which 
farmers  must  use  in  working  out  to  a  solid  and 
sound  prosperity.  'Some  of  ‘the  promoters  have 
claimed  'that  the  President  favors  the  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  lunge  organizations,  working  from  the  top  down, 
and  they  have  used  this  mistaken  idea  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  simpler  and  true  plan  of  beginning 
with  small  units  and  welding  them  together.  As  it 
happens,  President  Coolidge  has  written  an  article 
on  “Fundamentals  of  Co-operative  Marketing” — re¬ 
cently  printed  in  Rural  America.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  this  article  makes  it  clear  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  believes  that  “Co-operation  must  start  from 
the  soil 

It  is  argued  that  farmers,  somehow,  are  different; 
that  their  mode  of  life  and  work  makes  co-operation 
harder  to  effect.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Farmers  in  other 
countries  co-operate  successfully,  as  do  many  communi¬ 
ties  of  them  in  our  country.  I  undertake  to  say  that 
a  study  of  the  successful  agricultural  co-oiperatives  in 
this  country,  and  along  with  it  an  equally  fair  and  in¬ 
clusive  examination  of  the  numerous  failures  in  the 
same  held,  will  demonstrate  that  co-operation  has  just 
as  good  a  chance  in  America  as  anywhere  else.  In  the 
past,  it  is  true,  there  has  been  no  such  pressure  for  it 
here  as  in  less  favored  countries.  'So  long  as  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  were  making  a  good  living  from 
their  year-by-year  production  and  at  the  same  time  lay¬ 
ing  by  fortunes  in  the  increase  of  their  land  values, 
there  was  little  need  for  experiments  in  co-operation. 
But  with  the  epoch  of  high  taxes,  high  wages  and  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  living  that  came  with  the  war,  the 
increase  of  land  values  to  unprecedented  figures  has 
become  rather  a  liability  than  an  asset.  If  there  had 
been  no  war,  with  its  urge  for  increased  production, 
we  would  'by  this  time  probably  have  quietly  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  our  agricultural  experience, 
wherein  we  would  have  become  an  importer  rather  than 
an  exporter  of  most  farm  products.  'In  that  situation, 
our  farmers  would  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
prices  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  scale  of  wages, 
living  costs  and  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country.  Whenever  we  become  an  agricultural  import¬ 
ing  country,  that  will  be  the  effect.  But  there  will  be 
a  transition  period,  marked  by  alternations  of  exporting 
and  importing,  during  which  we  may  expect  at  times 
violent  and  wide  fluctuations  in  prices.  In  such  a  per¬ 
iod,  it  will  be  of  especial  advantage  to  the  farmer  to 
be  able  to  hold  his  products  for  the  most  advantageous 
market.  To  be  compelled  to  sell  hurriedly  will  involve 
danger  of  serious  losses ;  to  be  able  to  hold  will  be  the 
best  protection  from  such  losses.  So  it  is  particularly 
to  be  desired  that  our  agricultural  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  basis  of  the  tit- 
most  stability  and  security.  This  I  am  convinced  we 
shall  best  accomplish  by  developing  the  broadest  and 
soundest  programs  of  co-operative  marketing. 

Firmly  as  I  believe  in  this  procedure,  and  unqualified 
as  is  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  farming  com¬ 
munity  "to  formulate  and  administer  such  a  program, 
I  want  to  makp  plain  that  I  am  no  blind  believer  in 
any  magical  attributes  of  the  co-operative  proceeding. 
A  "good  deal  ‘that  is  positively  mischievous  has  been  put 
about  in  this  regard.  There  is  a  school  of  co-operators 
who  seem  to  believe  that  the  program  can  be  started  at 
the  top  and  built  downward.  They  want  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  banks,  or  philanthropies,  or  Providence  to 
lay  out  a  scheme  big  enough  to  cover  the  country,  set 
its  machinery  moving,  'guarantee  it  all  needed  capital, 
and  then  invite  the  farmers  to  sit  in  the  places  reserved 
for  them  and  proceed  to  garner  their  profits.  Let  me 
say  that  I  offer  no  such  Aladdin-like  project.  I  want 
society  as  a  whole  to  help ;  but  I  want  the  farmers  to  do 
their  share,  and  I  warn  them  that  this  will  be  the  lion’s 
share. 

Co-operation  must  start  from  the  soil.  It  must  have 
its  beginning  in  small  and  modest  units.  It  must  train 
the  people  who  are  to  use  if,  to  think  co-operatively. 
That  will  be  a  process  requiring  time  and  attended  with 
failures.  As  the  people  learn  the  lesson,  their  particular 
projects  in  co-operation  will  gain  strength,  will  com¬ 
mand  increasing  confidence,  will  expand  the  benefits  to 
their  members.  The  co-ordination  of  these  local  units 
will  follow,  bringing  them  at  last  with  such  a  working 
articulation  as  experience  shall  prove  practicable. 

They  must  begin  with  small  things,  and  must  have 
the  sincere,  courageous,  determined  support  of  their 
members.  Granted  that  much,  they  can  be  quite  safely 
relied  on  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Their  greatest 
danger  is  in  too  ambitious  beginnings,  too  eager  expec¬ 
tations,  which  breed  early  disappointment  and  discour¬ 
agement.  The  record  of  failures  in  combination  is 
larger  than  the  record  of  successes.  But  so,  for  that 
matter,  is  the  record  of  failures  in  nearly  any  other 
field.  On  the  other  side  is  the  impressive  showing  of 
successes,  whereby  industries,  communities,  regions, 
have  derived  vast  benefits  from  the  development  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts. 


A  Minnesota  Law  Unconstitutional 

IN  Minnesota  the  courts  have  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  part  of  the  Sapiro  Cooperative  law 
of  that  State  which  aims  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  i>erson  to  solicit  the  business  of  a  member  of  a 
co-operative  organization  when  such  a  member  is 
bound  to  the  organization  throuigli  a  regular  con¬ 
tract.  As  the  law  stood  a  firm  would  be  liable  if 
it  mailed  a  circular  or  a  price  current  to  a  member 
of  the  organization.  It  is  true  that  the  trick  of 
offering  temporary  high  prices  to  members  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  farm  associations  has  been  frequently  resorted 
to  by  local  dealers,  and  that  practice  is  the  excuse 
for  the  faulty  law,  but  another  reason  for  the  law 
is  the  desire  of  promoters  and  organization  leaders 
of  imperial  forms  of  centralized  organizations  to 
hold  producers  at  their  mercy  in  a  business  that 
costs  them  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  losses. 
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Farm  organizations  that  are  run  honestly,  efficiently 
and  economically  hold  their  own  with  local  dealers, 
and  no  drastic  monopolistic  law  is  needed  to  keep 
producers  in  it.  You  cannot  drive  them  out  of  it. 
Our  recent  co-operative  laws  have  all  been  drafted 
for  the  comfort  and  aggrandizement  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  leaders ;  the  present  need  is  to  revise 
them  for  the  control  and  protection  of  the  members. 
No  law  should  be  encouraged  which  holds  producers 
to  a  plan  or  policy  of  marketing  which  returns 
producers  less  than  the  market  price  after  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  desire  to  change  the  plan  and  the 
policy  to  stop  the  losses.  The  simple  remedy  is  to 
allow  the  members  to  express  their  will  and  to 
form  their  own  policies.  To  do  so  is  the  surest  way 
to  encourage  and  promote  real  co-operation. 


Aaron  Sapiro’s  Libel  Suit 

THE  Dearborn  Independent ,  a  paper  controlled  by 
Henry  Ford,  printed  a  series  of  articles  on 
farm  co-operation  severely  criticizing  Aaron  Sapiro 
and  his  system  of  promoting  such  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises.  Briefly  stated  the  Sapiro  plan  means  the 
large  enterprise — starting  from  the  top  and  work¬ 
ing  down  and  out  to  'the  producers.  This  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  plan  advocated  by  The  It.  N.-Y. — which 
means  forming  small  compact  organizations  first  and 
federating  them  securely  into  larger  units.  The  In¬ 
dependent's  criticisms  were  severe  and  caustic.  If 
they  were  not  true  they  surely  formed  the  basis 
for  libel  suits,  and  Mr.  Sapiro  threatened  to  sue 
Henry  Ford.  We  understand  that  these  suits  have 
not  yet  been  filed,  and  the  Independent  meets  the  is¬ 
sue  squarely : 

There  was  one  direct  and  (final  answer  to  all  that 
The  Dearborn  Independent  has  said.  They  had  only 
to  show  that  the  Sapiro  system  had  worked,  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  held  by  its  contracts 
had  benefited.  That  answer  would  have  been  entirely 
sufficient,  but  it  has  not  'been  made.  If  even  a  plea  in 
avoidance  had  been  made,  on  the  ground  that  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  were  generally  bad,  and  then  had  it 
been  shown  that  at  the  very  worst  the  members  of  the 
Sapiro  system  were  better  off  than  independents,  that 
also  would  have  'been  a  sufficient  answer.  But  it  has 
not  been  made.  The  reasonable  assumption  is  that 
neither  of  these  answers  can  be  made,  and  our  most 
careful  search  has  not  revealed  any  basis  on  which 
they  could. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Sapiro  will  press  his  libel  suit. 
This  would  open  the  records  and  show  whether  this 
system  of  co-operation  is  really  a  benefit  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  the  plan  has  brought  benefits  in  any  way 
commensurate  witli  'the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
all  acknowledge  have  been  spent  on  these  promotions, 
it  ought  to  be  easy  to  prove  it — and  that  would  set¬ 
tle  the  matter.  The  chief  complaint  of  those  who 
have  entered  these  schemes  is  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  any  financial  statement  which  they  can  un¬ 
derstand — particularly  regarding  expenses  and  sal¬ 
aries.  A  libel  suit  of  this  character,  fought  out  to 
a  finish,  would  open  up  the  books.  Our  guess  is  that 
the  promoters  of  these  schemes  would  prefer  to  keep 
the  books  closed. 


February  Milk  Prices 

MILK  prices  paid  producers  by  various  groups 
for  month  of  February  were  as  follows : 
Leaguepool,  net  cash,  $2.30;  Sheffield  Farms,  $2.70; 
Model  Dairy,  $2.71. 

The  pool  volume  of  milk  in  pounds  in  various 
classes  and  prices  appears  in  the  following  table : 


Class  1  .  904,832.05  x  $3.07  =  $2,902,030.23 

Class  2A  .  227,151.39  X  2.10  =  477,017.91 

Class  2B  .  44,094.37  x  2.25  =  99,212.33 

Class  2C  .  29,057.32  x  2.15  =  03,763.23 

Class  3A  .  197,810.74  x  1.90  =  375,840,40 

Class  3'B  .  10,152.87  x  1.85  -  29,882.80 

Class  3C  .  11,780.95  X  1.05  =  -  19,438.50 

Class  4A  .  48,330.92  X  1.345  =  05,005.08 

Class  4B  .  4,907.59  X  1.62  =  8,047.49 


Total  .  1,544,778.80  $4,160,244.03 

Gross  .  1,544,778.80  x  $2.30  =  $3,552,991.24* 


Unacoun'ted  for  . . $  547,252.79 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  substantially  35.4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  whole  volume  of  pooled 
milk.  Addinlg  this  to  the  8  cents  for  expense  gives 
a  total  of  43.4  cents  per  100  libs.  According  to  of¬ 
ficial  explanations,  however,  the  item  not  accounted 
for  is  chargeable  to  the  43,381,020  lbs.  handled  in 
pool  plants,  and  this  comes  to  $1.26.  With  the  8 
cents  expense  it  amounts  to  $1.34.  This  reduces  the 
return  for  pool  milk  in  the  pool  plants  to  96  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

Compared  with  February  last  year  the  pool  lost 
1.816  active  members.  In  volume  it  lost  9,157,829 
lbs. 

This  February  record  makes  the  official  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  item  unaccounted  for  more  ridiculous 
than  ever.  In  February  the  Borden  Company  was 
buying  non-pool  milk  from  non-pool  dealers,  and 


from  non-pool  plants  in  large  volume.  There  was 
no  milk  sold  in  any  market  of  the  State  or  territory 
to  justify  a  return  of  96  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  the  competition  in  up-State  cities  and  on 
the  platform  du  New  York  forced  a  cut  in  prices  it 
would  be  reflected  in  the  returns  to  producers  by 
other  groups.  It  must  be  entirely  evident  to  every 
one  (that  a  financial  statement  that  fails  to  account 
for  more  than  a  half  a  million  dollars  is  misleading, 
and  that  the  labored  attempt  to  explain  it  is  lacking 
in  candor.  Every  principle  of  business,  of  custom 
in  the  handling  of  trust  funds,  of  ethics  and  of  good 
faith,  cry  out  in  a  demand  for  an  exact  accounting 
of  this  money  that  will  require  no  explanation. 


Regulating  the  Potato  Crop 

IIE  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
has  sent  the  following  resolution  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington ; 

Whereas  potato  production  has  been  ample  or  ex¬ 
cessive  during  the  past  five  years,  and  whereas  ex¬ 
cessive  production  has  caused  heavy  losses  to  potato 
producers  in  much  of  the  United  States  and, 

Whereas  the  increased  acre  yields  are  due  to  im-  ’ 
proved  seed  and  improved  methods  and  are  likely  to 
result  in  increased  average  yields  permanently, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  United  (States  Department  of  Agriculture  tending 
to  favor  an  increase  in  potato  acreage  for  1925  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  potato  growers,  and, 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  said  recommendation 
is  obviously  mistaken  and  should  be  promptly  retracted, 
and  full  publicity  be  given  to  such  retraction. 

J.  C.  CORWITH,  PRESIDENT. 

That  is  sound  sense.  Unless  something  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  consumption  of  potatoes  there 
will  be  a  slump  in  the  price  With  a  normal  crop  and 
a  good  season.  Here  in  New  York  we  see  good 
potatoes  selling  “10  pounds  for  25  cents.”  The 
average  producer  will  not  get  30  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  that — and  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  pack¬ 
age.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  encourage  increased 
potato  planting  under  such  conditions. 


A  Speech  on  “Child  Labor” 

THE  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  voted  91  to 
35  against  the  proposition  to  ratify  the  child 
labor  amendment.  There  was  an  extended  debate, 
which  covered  about  every  side  of  the  question  and 
the  most  spectacular  address  was  made  by  Grace 
E.  Makepeace  of  Cuyahoga  County.  She  said  among 
other  things,  as  reported  in  the  papers: 

“.Shall  we  at  this  time  begin  to  hang  appendages  on 
it,  like  ornaments  on  a  Christmas  tree?” 

Referring  to  the  platform  pledge,  she  said  that,  “I 
have  made  no  promises  other  than  to  (live  with  myself 
and  with  my  own  conscience.  We  do  reverence  the  fact 
that  ratification  is  recommended  in  our  platform,  but  u 
plank  in  a  platform  is  nothing  but  a  fish  hook  and  if 
it  catches  enough  suckers,  that  party  is  victorious. 

“I  favor  prevention  of  child  labor,  but  I  do  not 
favor  handing  over  to  the  United  State  government  the 
complete  control  of  all  people  under  the  age  of  18.” 

The  speaker  paid  her  compliments  to  some  of  the 
members  of  her  sex  who  backed  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  and  dismissed  them  with  the  word  that  “so  many 
women  have  so  much  money  and  so  much  time  and  no 
children,  and  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  their 
energy.” 

She  brought  down  another  roar  of  applause  when, 
she  declared  that  “children  of  today  do  not  listen  to 
their  parents — instead,  they  go  over  to  a  settlement 
house,  learn  a  little  dancing,  and  take  part  in  some 
cheap  dramatic  performance  while  father  and  mother, 
who  are  beyond  the  years  of  service,  do  the  work  these 
big  boys  and  girls  should  be  doing.” 

“I  believe  women  who  are  so  interested  in  putting 
this  power  of  controlling  all  persons  under  18  into  the 
hands  of  the  politicians  should — if  they  want  to  do 
something — visit  some  of  the  institutions  where  the 
youth  is  employed  and  if  conditions  are  not  right,  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  corrected ;  let’s  sweep  our  own 
doorstep  first. 

“We  need  more  young  men  planting  spuds  and  fewer 
making  speed ;  we  need  more  young  people  painting 
fences  and  not  so  many  painting  faces ;  more  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers,  rather  than  the 
steps  of  a  dancing  master.” 


A  Kansan  on  Rabbits 

Rabbits  are  good  to  eat  when  prepared  by  parboiling 
and  then  fried,  and  my  family  really  like  them  that 
way  as  well  as  any  beef  or  pork,  which  reduces  the 
meat  bill.  But  war  is  being  waged  on  them  in  Kansas. 
Our  county  pays  15  cents  bounty  for  both  jack  and 
cottontails.  They  surely  don’t  mix  in  these  parts. 
Twelve  acres  seeded  to  Alfalfa  last  year  on  ground 
that  has  in  the  past  yielded  large  crops  of  hay  and 
Alfalfa  seed,  was  completely  destroyed  this  Winter  by 
rabbits,  mostly  cottontails.  They  would  dig  about  2  in. 
in  the  ground  and  cut  the  root,  eating  the  whole  piece 
cut  off.  Some  of  the  Alfalfa  bloomed  a  little  last  Fall, 
and  we  would  probably  have  had  two  cuttings  of  hay 
and  possibly  one  of  seed  from  the  planting  this  year, 
easily  $200  to  $500  lost  by  the  rabbits.  I  have  never 
had  rabbits  destroy  Alfalfa  before  in  this  way.  Per¬ 
haps  the  very  dry  Fall  and  Winter  made  the  roots 
more  palatable  than  if  there  had  been  more  moisture  in 
the  ground.  G.  G.  B. 

Kansas. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Worship 

I  think  that  God  might  hear  my  prayer, 

If  I  could  kneel  and  worship  where 
A  simple  folk  on  Sunday  use 
The  shallow  ranks  of  narrow  pews 
As  seats  that  audience  afford 
Before  an  almost-visioned  Lord. 

If  I  might  see  them  'kneeling,  dressed 
In  strait  and  awkward  Sabbath  best, 

To  celebrate  His  ordained  day, 

I  almost  might  relearn  to  pray, 

I’d  like  to  watch  his  careful  tread 
Along  the  aisle,  red-caiipeted ; 

H  is  white  bow-tie,  his  rusty  frock — 

Old  shepherd  of  a  failing  flock, 

Who  all  the  years  his  way  has  trod, 

One  hand  upon  the  arm  of  God ; 

To  see  him  in  the  pulpit  stand 

And  beat  the  time  with  withered  hand 

And  smile  upon  us  as  we  raise 

Old  Hundred’s  ancient  hymn  of  praise. 

Perhaps  his  stark  theology 
Would  fan  to  flame  no  spark  in  me. 

I  wonder  if,  to  hail  The  Throne, 

One  needs  a  sanctimonious  tone 
And  must  each  plea  for  aid  propose 
In  words  that  issue  through  the  nose? 

I  doubt  if  heaven  greatly  savors 
Hymns  quite  so  full  of  flats  and  quavers; 
But  yet,  perhaps,  they  rise  far  higher 
Then  anthems  of  a  vested  choir. 

But  I  have  watched  the  sunlight  come 
Across  the  long  prayer’s  drone  and  hum 
To  touch  a  crown  of  thin  white  hair 
And  weave  a  golden  halo  there : 

Have  seen,  through  windows  open  wide, 
Broad  fields  where  bobolinks  abide ; 

H  ave  seen  the  grasses  sway  and  glisten 
And  daisies  bow  their  heads  to  listen 
Beneath  a  tranquil  Summer  sky — 

And  heard  God’s  footsteps  passing  by. 

— Frederick  F.  Van  de  Water  in 
New  York  Tribune. 

* 

An  inquirer  asks  how  to  can  apples 
so  they  won’t  mash  into  apple  sauce.  She 
wishes  to  use  them  for  pies  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Oan  anyone  give  this  information? 

* 

We  are  getting  chilblain  cures  by  the 
dozen;  certainly  no  Ti.  N.-Y.  reader  ought 
to  suffer  this  ill  next  Winter.  One  reader 
advises  10  cents  worth  of  eucalyptus 
mixed  with  a  10-cent  bottle  of  ‘“Vaseline,” 
but  observes  that  if  eucalyptus  has  gone 
up  in  price  as  much  as  other  medicines 
it  may  take  double  the  quantity,  as  this 
is  an  old  formula.  Rub  the  affected 
parts  three  or  four  times  to  effect  a  cure. 
Another  sufferer  gives  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  : 

I  would  say,  try  using  grated  _  or 
ground  raw  potato  mixed  with  a  little 
salt.  Bind  this  on  for  about  two  hours 
at  a  time.  This  gave  me  relief  when  all 
other  things  failed,  but  I  also  believe  that 
it  is  better  to  prevent  them  if  possible, 
and  think  that  heavy  woolen  stockings 
and  low  shoes  are  better  than  high  shoes 
and  thin  stockings,  as  they  allow  better 
circulation. 

Some  very  handsome  bead  necklaces 
seen  recently  were  of  wood,  painted  in  a 
variety  of  colors.  Small  ones  were  paint¬ 
ed  in  solid  colors,  while  larger  ones  were 
painted  with  ornamental  designs,  and 
strung  at  intervals  with  the  others.  The 
effect  was  handsome  and  unusual.  These 
wooden  beads  are  sold  by  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  are  not  expensive. 
The  strings  of  painted  beads  proved  a 
salable  item,  while  a  novelty.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  vivid  colors  proved  most  popular. 


Tennessee  Notes 

A  bit  of  Summer  through  Febraury  un¬ 
til  the  present  date,  the  27th.  and  for  a 
change  of  breath  of  Winter ;  yesterday 
without  fire,  today  cold  with  extra  cloth¬ 
ing  and  a  roaring  fire. 

Three  more  weeks  of  school  and  then 
the  young  folks  will  be  to  break  in  again. 
I  wonder  if  other  children  like  my  own 
show  a  distaste  for  work  during  the 
school  term,  and  I  wonder  if  others  like 
myself  allow  the  young  folks  to  slip  out 
of  the  harness  almost  completely.  And 
I  wonder  just  how  many  of  their  aches, 
pains  and  tiredness  are  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary — and  again  I  wonder  will  we  regret 
the  kindness  and  forebearance  we  show 
them?  Will  we  wish  we  had  heaped  the 
work  and  hardships  on  their  young  shoul¬ 
ders.  or  will  we  be  glad  we  shouldered 
them  ourselves  and  let  them  enjoy  youth’s 
sunshine,  which  never  comes  but  once? 
It’s  so  hard  to  know  just  what  is  best, 
but  some  way  our  young  people  are  de¬ 
cidedly  selfish,  and  it  must,  be  that  we, 
the  parents,  are  to  a  certain,  extent  re¬ 
sponsible.  Again,  I  think  it  is  bred  and 
born  in  the  bone,  for  one  will  show  a 
willingness  to  work,  to  help  to  shield 


you,  and  another  with  the  same  environ¬ 
ments  will  show  a  desire  to  shirk.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  human  nature.  Some  days  to 
work  is  an  effort  to  me,  and  again  to 
work  is  a  pleasure. 

Spring  plans  are  tobacco,  tobacco ;  and 
corn  now  $1.75  per  bushel  here.  When 
will  people  learn  not  to  put  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket?  Yards  and  yards 
of  canvas ;  no  wonder  cotton  has  taken 
an  upward  trend.  Almost  every  farmer 
has  bought  from  50  to  100  yards.  Far¬ 
ther  south  all  cotton  brought  the  country 
to  poverty,  just  as  all  tobacco  will  mean 
hardships  here  if  more  grain  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  not  raised. 

My  own  plans  or  desires  are  for  a  small 
poultry  plant,  and  I  have  hoped  that  this 
Spring  might  see  a  small  beginning.  Have 
you  ever  had  a  hope  deferred  until  you 
were  heart  sick  with  the  waiting,  and  it 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


198.  Misses’  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.  The 
18-year  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Ts'enty 
cents. 


193.  One-piece,  slip- 
on  dress,  cut  in  one 
piece;  short  kimono 
sleeves  or  with  long 
sleeve  extensions, 
slashed  and  pleated 
at  ei tiler  side;  for 
ladies’  and  misses’. 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
38  requires  314  yds. 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


194.  Ladies’  dress 
for  stout  figures, 
having  set-in  sleeves 
in  either  of  two 
lengths  and  side- 
pleated  skirt  sec¬ 
tions.  Cut  in  sizes 
42,  44,  46,  48  and 
50-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  42  requires  5% 
yds.  40-in.  material 
with  14  yd-  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


lar,  full  length  or 
short  sleeves;  side 
pleats  at  either  side 
of  skirt  portion. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material  with 
14  yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 


cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


did  you  good  to  talk  it  over?  Brown 
Leghorns  have  always  been  my  choice  of 
farm  chickens ;  hardy,  good  layers,  good 
for  the  table  and  fair  weighers.  If  my 
dreams  ever  materialize  I  will  tell  you 
about  them ;  meanwhile  the  youngest  boy 
is  a  bit  of  a  carpenter.  I  have  in  view 
some  cheap  lumber,  the  promise  of  a 
brooder  to  be  loaned — who  knows  but 
May  might  find  me  with  a  nice  bunch  of 
chickens  or  a  bunch  of  dead  hopes? 

Meanwhile,  for  a  pasttime  I  have  a 
lovely  booked  rug  in  the  frame,  and  the 
spider  web  coverlet  on  hand.  When  I 
want  to  go  visiting  I  pick  up  the  coverlet 
and  ball  of  thread,  can  visit  and  tuft,  too, 
so  no  time  is  lost  and  my  coverlet  is 
going  to  be  finished  before  my  visits  are 
all  paid. 

When  the  roads  get  dry  we  have  a 
trip  planned  to  the  mountain,  though  for 
me  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  the 
foot — yet  how  I  should  love  to  go  to  the 
top !  All  my  life  in  sight  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  never  a  visit  to  them  until  old 
age  had  robbed  me  of  the  ability  to  climb. 

Another  dream  is  the  ocean.  Paul  says 
we  shall  go  this  Summer,  but  that  means 
digging  in  too  deep  in  his  hard-earned 
savings,  so  we  will  leave  that  in  the 
future,  and  work  on  and  plan  on,  leaving 
all  things  in  the  good  Father’s  hand, 
Who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  knows 
just  what  is  best  for  each  one  of  us.  And 
our  only  chance  for  happiness  is  to  do 
our  best,  and  be  contented  in  the  sphere 
God  has  placed  us.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Q&m  imdt answer 
foryourwifc 

and  children 


Your  kitchen  is  your  wife’s 
workshop.  Many  are  the  hours 
she  spends  there  working  for  you. 
In  poor  light  these  hours  are  twice 
as  long  in  early  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Do  you  have  poor  light  in 
your  kitchen  ? 

And  your  children  —  are  you 
willing  to  risk  their  eyes  and  gen¬ 
eral  health  in  injurious  and  im¬ 
proper  light?  Are  you  willing  to 
answer  for  their  bodily  welfare 
and  your  own? 

Colt  Light  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is 
a  necessity  of  the  first  importance. 

With  the  Colt  Light  system 
you  can  have  perfect  light  in  your 
house  and  your  barns.  Besides 
this, your  wife  can  have  a  Colt  gas 


stove  and  gas  iron  in  her  kitchen. 

The  whole  plant,  installed  and 
working,  costs  very  little  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  service  it  gives. 
There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  Its  upkeep  is  the 
price  of  enough  Union  Carbide  to 
refill  the  generator  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  That  is  all. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company’s  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  fle  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


“Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


3 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  We  sell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ff  *2? 


Bell-ans 


Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ouve  iwnei 

ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


C5*  AND  75*  fWCKASES  EVERYWHERE 


IMPORTED  DRESS  LINENS 


75c  and  85c  per  yard 

Fresh  from  the  finest  looms  of  Europe,  in  full  array  of 
the  new  shades.  The  ideal  material  for  children’s  clohtes, 
practical  house  dresses  and  sport  frocks.  36  inches  wide, 
pre-shrunk,  in  qualities  that  usually  retail  from  90c  to 
$1.15  a  yard.  Special  Linens  for  Embroideries  and  Fur¬ 
niture  Covers.  Prompt  Delivery  Postpaid  to  any  point 
in  the  17.  S.  Write  today  for  free  samples.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


RUFFET  &  CO. 


215  FOURTH  AVENUE 
Dept.  R,  New  York  Cily 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Beautifully  printed  in  col 
w  ors.  Make  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin. 
Samples, postpaid,  free.  B.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  VI- 


Klutch 

hows  False  Teeth 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between 
the  plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snugthat 
it  can’t  rock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be 
“played  with”  and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it. 
You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  (lid  with  your  natural  teeth.  A  box  of 
Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy.  Postpaid  60  cts; 
2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box. 
if  not  more  than  satisfied,  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  5018  Elmira.  N.Y. 
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Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *,  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


Occident 


One  very  good  reason 
why  so  many  house¬ 
wives  insist  upon 
Occident  Flour  is, 
that  in  everything 
baked  from  OCCIDENT 
Flour — bread,  cake 
and  pastry,  there  is  a 
finer,  more  wholesome 
and  more  satisfying 
flavor. 

russell-Miller 

MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count? 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


^OWE#;y 


BRA*® 


Texas  Notes 

“The  lilac  buds  are  swelling, 

The  meadow  larks  are  singing  their 
sweet  lay. 

The  soft  wind  whispers  gently 

That  Spring  is  on  the  way.” 

Just  noAV  in  this  part  of  Texas  we  feel 
that  Spring  has  really  come.  It  is  very 
warm.  The  thermometer  on  the  north 
porch  stands  at  83  degrees..  The  pear 
and  peach  trees  are  all  in  bloom.  But  we 
hope,  rather  fearfully,  that  a  norther 
will  not  come  tearing  down  on  ns,  and 
kill  all  our  fruit  crop.  We  have  had 
many  such  an  experience,  and  never  feel 
really  safe  until  late  in  April.  Potatoes 
are  planted  and  onion  sets  in  long  green 
rows.  Many  have  planted  peas  and  beans, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  killed  by  the  frost, 
will  enjoy  early  vegetables.  March  is 
keeping  up  with  her  reputation  for  high 
winds,  but  we  of  North  Texas  expect 
that.  It  is  one  of  the  disagreeable  things 
we  have  to  make  the  best  of,  and  after 
living  in  Texas  for  30  years,  and  every 
Spring  enduring  the  period  of  high  Avinds, 
one  gets  used  to  it,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  “wind  whispers  gent¬ 
ly,”  and  the  days  are  a  dream  of  beauty. 
We  have  already  had  one  storm  during 
which,  we  took  refuge  in  the  storm  cellar. 
However  there  was  no  damage  done. 

This  past  Winter  has  been  unusually 
dry  in  this  part  of  Texas,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  a  bit  downhearted  over  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  corn  crop,  as  they  all  say 
there  must  be  rain  enough  to  wet  the 
clay  to  make  good  corn.  But  they  are 
already  planting  the  corn,  and  hoping  for 
plenty  of  rain.  After  the  corn  is  planted 
then  the  land  is  prepared  for  cotton  and 
feedstuff.  The  cotton  last  Fall  being 
much  better  than  was  at  first  expected, 
will  no  doubt  result  in  larger  acreage 
planted,  Avhich  is  not  always  a  wise 
thing  to  do,  as  with  a  large  crop  the  price 
is  loAver,  and  often  the  farmer  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  help  to  pick  the  crop.  Just 
that  condition  is  the  reason  our  rural 
schools  are  inefficient.  The  farmers’  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  help  pick  the  cotton  and 
therefore  the  school  does  not  open  un¬ 
til  most  of  the  cotton  is  out  of  the  fields. 
That  seems  to  be  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  child  labor  amendment.  But  if 
that  should  ever  become  the  law  in  the 
South,  most  farmers  would  have  to  quit 
raising  cotton,  and  as  that'  is  mostly  the 
only  money  crop,  there  would  then  be 
hard  times  for  them  all.  And  what 
would  these  idle  young  people  do?  Many 
that  are  now  working  their  way  through 
college  Avould  have  to  give  that  up.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  many  a  fine  young 
man  and  woman,  as  there  are  a  large 
number  that  are  getting  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  way. 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  little  help  to 
those  who  have  telephones.  When  the 
batteries  run  doAvn,  take  a  pound  baking 
powder  can.  and  place  the  old  battery  in 
it,  not  detaching  any  wires,  but  remov¬ 
ing  the  paper  covering,  then  pour  in 
enough  vinegar  to  come  to  top  of  can. 
It  renewed  our  batteries  so  we  used  them 
several  months  longer.  It  is  very  simple. 

If  we  had  a  grudge  against  New  York 
State,  we  might  ship  them  some  thousand 
jack  rabbits,  as  they  are  the  worst  pests 
in  this  country,  not  excepting  boll  weevils. 
If  the  gardens  are  not  fenced  with  mesh 
wire  there  is  no  hope  for  the  tender  vege¬ 
tables.  They  do  not  eat  potatoes,  onions 
or  the  pinto  bean,  but  all  the  rest  is 
seed  wasted  without  the  fence.  There 
seems  to  he  no  way  of  exterminating 
them. 

I  have  just  finished  a  braided  rug, 
made  after  a  suggestion  by  a  friend ;  a 
small  oval  center  of  very  dark  brown, 
then  each  row  a  different  shade  of  red, 
beginning  with  rose,  ending  with  dark 
red,  then  cream  to  dark  brown,  then 
pale  green  to  dark  green,  the  edge  being 
very  dark.  I  am  also  making  handker¬ 
chiefs,  some  small  round  ones  of  delicate 
colors  with  white  or  black  lace  hem¬ 
stitched  on  and  some  hand  decoration.  I 
sell  most  of  those  I  make.  As  the  days 
get  longer  there  is  more  time  to  do  work 
of  that  kind.  I  cannot  see  to  make  the 
handkerchiefs  by  lamplight,  so  spend  the 
time  after  supper  i*eading  and  writing 
letters,  which  bring  me  in  large  returns 
in  knowledge  of  affairs  and  many  mess¬ 
ages  from  distant  friends,  mbs.  m.  h.  m. 


Canning  Eggs 

I  wonder  how  many  have  ever  canned 
eggs?  When  they  are  cheap  try  some. 
A  large-mouthed  pint  can  will  hold  four 
and  a  quart  can  will  hold  seven.  Select 
fresh  eggs,  free  from  cracks,  pack  very 
carefully  so  they  will  not  break,  fill  cans 
with  cold  water,  then  proceed  just  the 
same  as  other  cold-pack  canning  is  done. 
Process  20  minutes  from  the  time  they 
begin  to  boil,  remove  from  kettle,  seal  and 
cool.  These  are  fine  in  Winter  for  garn¬ 
ishing,  stuffing  or  creaming.  I  have 
given  them  a  thorough  test.  mbs.  a.  c.  X. 


Jelly  Doughnuts 

Replying  to  your  request  for  jelly 
doughnuts  I  am  sending  my  recipe :  One 
cup  butter,  y2  cup  sugar,  four  whole  eggs 
and  three  yolks,  one  cup  warm  water  or 
milk,  one  cake  yeast  soaked  in  the  milk 
or  water,  one  quart  flour.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar;  add  eggs  and  milk  or 
water  in  which  is  the  yeast;  add  flour; 
heat  and  let  rise.  Form  cakes,  pat  out 
and  put  bits  of  jelly  in  center ;  form  into 
balls,  let  rise  until  round  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  mbs.  c.  F.  p. 


When  hot  days  come — 

use  an  oil  range  that  sends  its  heat 
into  the  cooking  and  not  into  the  kitchen 


HERE’S  an  oil  range  that  doesn’t 
throw  its  flame  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions —  scattering  its  heat  over  the 
kitchen.  The  Florence  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  focused  heat — it  sends  its 
flame,  intense  and  concentrated,  right 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  where  it  is 
needed. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  it 
in  your  kitchen 

The  minute  you  see  this  handsome 
stove  you  admire  it  and  want  it  in 
your  kitchen.  Its  sturdy,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  black  frame,  its  gleaming  blue 
or  gray  enamel,  make  the  Florence  the 
range  that  belongs  in  a  beau¬ 
tifully  equipped  kitchen. 

And  the  Florence  is  fully 
competent  for  any  cooking 
or  baking  or  roasting  you 
ever  have.  For  the  quick, 
easy  cooking  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  for  the  long  simmer¬ 
ing  cooking  of  cereals,  for 
canning,  for  preserving — 

Florence  is  the  stove  for 
every  meal  every  day,  every 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  easy 
to  operate  the  Florence. 

Just  a  simple  turning  of  a 
lever  and  your  flame  is 
burning  at  any  degree  of 
heat  you  require.  No  mussy 
wicks  to  trim,  no  priming, 
no  difficulty  in  lighting  or 
putting  out  the  flame.  The 


This  cut-away  picture  shows  now 
the  blue  flame  of  the  Florence  goes 
straight  to  the  cooking.  The  heat 
is  focused  just  where  you  want  it. 


Florence  Leveler  on  each  leg 
of  the  stove  enables  you  to 
set  the  stove  level.  The 
spirit  level  attached  to  the 
feed  pipe  shows  when  the 
adjustment  is  correct. 

The  oven  completes 
the  stove 

The  Florence  portable  oven 
is  as  excellent  as  the  stove. 
When  you  wish  to  bake  or 
roast,  simply  put  it  on  the 
stove,  and  you  have  a  highly 
perfectedovenforyourneeds. 

Go  to  the  nearest  depart¬ 
ment,  furniture  or  hardware 
store,  and  convince  yourself 
that  this  is  the  all-round  stove 
you  have  been  looking  for. 


FLORENCE  STOVE  COMPANY,  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DIVISION  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas, 

Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water 
Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 
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Westclox 


Spring  is  coming 


The  precious  daylight 
hours  of  early  spring 
belong  to  outside  work. 
That  means  getting  up  be¬ 
fore  daylight  to  do  the  chores 
and  get  breakfast. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  Big 
Ben  whether  you  ask  him  to 
call  you  at  3  or  6  A.  M. — 
all  he  wants  to  know  is  the 


hour  to  waken  you.  Cloudy 
or  fair,  dark  or  light,  he’ll 
ring  you  on  the  dot.  That’s 
why  you  find  Big  Ben  start¬ 
ing  the  day  on  so  many 
farms.  Other  Westclox  at 
other  prices.  All  with  the 
trade  mark  Westclox  on  the 
dial  and  the  six  cornered 
orange  bordered  buff  tag. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Big  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleep-Meter  Jack  o’Lantern  Pocket  Ben  Glo-Ben 
$3.25  $3-25  $1-50  }52-oo  $3.00  gi.50  £2.25 


FREE  TRIAL 

Send 

MONEY-g^P 


AFTER  TRIAL 

Razor 

RETURN 


"jpT^  DIXIE 

BLUE  STEEL  „ 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  SEE  ANDTRY  THIS  fine  razor 


A  TRIAL  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING.  Price  of  razor  and  strop  reduced  to  $1.95.  After  trial  if  you  want 
to  buy  razor  send  us  $1.95.  If  you  don’t  want  it  return  to  us.  The  strop  is  made  by  us  especially  for 
Dixie  razors.  You  could  not  buy  a  better  quality  razor  and  strop  for  $5.00.  Try  the  razor — then  decide 
for  yourself.  If  you  buv  it.  strop  will  be  sent  without  further  charge.  Order  on  coupon  below. 

DIXIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  UNION  CITY,  GA. _ 

Send  razor  on  consignment  for  10  daysfree  tri  al  as  per  offer  above.  (97) 

Name . . . . . . . 


P.  O.. 


_ State _ 


.R.  F.  R_ 


-Box _ 


^CALLOUSES 


Do  you  sutler  from  Callouses,  Corns  or 
Bunions  ?  Our  infallible  remedy  will  stop 
your  suffering  quickly  and  permanently. 
Full  treatment  and  instructions  and  valu¬ 
able  treatise  on  care  of  the  feet  sent  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREWS  LABORATORY 
Dept.  2,  Box  236,  Sewaren,  N. J. 


K0DHKER5 


CEND  your  next  roll  with 
35c  and  receive  6  fine 
prints,  and  a  5  a?  7  EN¬ 
LARGEMENT  FREE. 


Photogram  Laboratories 
P.  O.  Box  185,  Newark.  N.  J. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op- 

ncultural  mdustry.  In  five  chapters.  was  a„  g?od  in  its  time  But  we  have  grown 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and  beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz-  co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
ation.  In  ten  chapters.  a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 

,.n,DT  TUDrr  .  ..  ,  f,  and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc- 

1  PART  THREE-Apphcat.on  of  Co-oper-  cessfuk  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution  supply  this  want.  Other,  and  jt  u  to  be  hpped 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters.  better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative  the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have  treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  the  Lonely  Farmhouse 

From  what  we  read  it  seems  as  if 
Vermont  did  not  monopolize  the  Winter 
this  year.  How  many  times  have  you 
seen  or  heard  the  phrase  “Vermont  Win¬ 
ter?’’  Of  course  it  sounds  well.  Thus  I 
think  mercury  descended  to  20  degrees 
minus  here,  and  January  20  and  21, 
January  30  and  February  2  sent  us 
snow,  so  that  with  what  arrived  earlier 
we  had  about  40  inches  of  snow.  Then 
came  the  change,  warm,  then  warmer, 
rain  and  more  rain.  The  boys  did  not 
try  to  make  the  trip  to  school,  as  we 
knew  the  ice  was  liable  to  go  out  in 
Bald  Mountain  Brook  that  runs  beside 
the  road  to  town.  This  is  an  innocent 
little  stream  in  Summer,  but  in  Spring 
is  quite  apt  to  overflow  its  banks  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  leave  ice  behind,  so 
the  road  is  impassable  till  the  ice  is 
shoveled  out.  The  water  only  comes  in 
as  the  ice  goes  out.  This  year  short 
stretches  of  ice  went  out  at  a  time  and 
but  little  ice  came  in  the  road,  but  not 
so  with  West  River.  The  ice  went  out, 
then  jammed,  covering  the  main  road  in 
plates  and  washing  out  the  railroad  in 
at  least  two  localities.  We  had  no  mail 
on  this  railroad  for  four  days,  then  it 
came  by  team  and  later  by  auto.  But 
the  track  is  nearly  repaired  enough  for 
some  traffic. 

It  seemed  queer  for  autos  and  auto¬ 
trucks  to  be  running  freely  just  past  the 
middle  of  February,  (but  it  seemed  like 
March.  The  robins,  phoebes  and  crows 
are  calling,  the  pussy  willows  are  quite 
large,  and  sap  is  starting  in  the  maple 
trees. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  start 
gardening,  so  Chinese  Regal  lily  and 
some  palm  seeds  have  been  carefully 
tucked  in  and  the  young  gardeners  have 
a  small  box  of  soil  warming  to  sow  a 
few  tomato  seeds,  and  I  am  beginning 
to  think  of  sowing  Salvia,  snapdragon 
and  wool  flower. 

It  has  been  an  ideal  year  for  Winter 
sports ;  excellent  skating,  coasting  and  ! 
skiing,  and  the  sleighing  has  been  fine. 

I  have  been  enjoying  my  first  sleigh  rides 
in  four  years  and  it  does  seem  good  to 
feel  able  to  go. 

I  was  glad  to  read  the  article  about 
bright  colors  in  the  home  in  Winter. 
We  can  all  make  our  own  weather  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  at 
least  to  see  women’s  clothes  in  so  many 
pleasing  colors  instead  of  the  black  and 
dull  colors  of  my  childhood,  and  the  wash 
goods  in  such  pretty  fast  colors  instead 
of  the  indigo,  silver  gray,  etc.,  that  was 
so  highly  approved  for  “wrappers”  in 
those  same  days. 

No  one  seems  to  tell  of  farmerettes 
wearing  overalls  any  more.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  found  the  overalls  as  “drab- 
by”  as  long  dresses,  in  damp  times.  Be¬ 
fore  others  wore  the  shorter  skirts,  mine 
were  four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground 
to  wear  caring  for  chicks  and  garden, 
and  now  with  the  knickers,  or  bloomer, 
and  short  skirt  what  need  is  there  for 
overalls? 

Lately  we  learned  something  new  in 
the  packing  of  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon 
strips.  It  is  to  build  the  smoking  fire 
of  cobs  or  chips  and  then  invert  over  it, 
the  tub  or  barrel  in  which  the  meat  is 
to  be  pickled.  It  seems  as  if  the  tub 
would  shrink  unless  wet  blankets  were 
kept  over  it,  but  Ave  were  told  to  let  the 
tub  get  real  smoky,  then  make  the  pickle 
and  pack  the  meat  and  the  meat  would 
need  no  smoking.  The  advice  came  too 
late  to  try  last  Fall,  but  some  may  like 
to  try  it  this  Spring. 

Perhaps  others  may  have  the  same 
trouble  as  a  correspondent.  She  com¬ 
plained  that  her  geraniums  were  ill¬ 
shaped  with  many  long  branches  nearly 
bare  of  leaves.  The  remedy  proposed 
was  drastic  and  that  is  remove  the  plant 
from  its  old  soil,  carefully  shake  off  most 
of  the  soil,  if  possible  replant  in  fresh 
soil,  if  not  mix  a  fourth  fine  stuff  from 
the  barnyard,  give  a  good  charcoal  drain¬ 
age,  and  cut  the  geraniums  back  to  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  the  soil  and  if  done 
in  March  they  will  be  ready  for  Summer 
bedding  or  porch  boxes.  Cutting  back  is 
something  most  of  us  dread.  I  may  have 
told  the  story  before,  but  it  seems  worth 
repeating.  A  man  saw  a  garden,  in  which 
the  plants  were  very  widespreading  and 
full  of  bloom,  so  he  asked  the  owner  of 
the  place  how  it  was  accomplished.  The 
man  replied  his  wife  was  the  gardener, 
and  she  said  most  plants  needed  pinch¬ 
ing  back  or  they  grew  so  tall  they  could 
not  withstand  storms,  and  they  would 
also  produce  more  blooms.  The  inquirer 
then  recalled  the  lives  of  many  whom  the 
Great  Gardener  “pinched  back”  in  some 
way.  that  made  the  human  plant  grow 
broader  minded  and  bear  more  fruits  of 
the  spirit. 

“There  are  no  bad  men  or  bad  plants, 
there  are  only  bad  cultivators.” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


April  4,  1923 


Why  work  for  small 
pay?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

with  a  few  weeks’  training _at  the 
great  auto-trade  school  in  the 

_  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Tnink 

of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars !  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work. 
I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If 
you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 

(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 
auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on 
best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new 
cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants 
of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 
Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others.  These 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Get  factory 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

Good  Positions  Open. 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  cash  in 
and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 
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L Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ■ 
404  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  ■ 


A  Modern  Bathroom, 

T*l%e  Just  oue  of  oar  wonderfal  bargains.  8et  corn* 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
*  lIClC  hack  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
-  m  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

Send  for  j  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

Catalog  80  254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


BUY  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  and  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  DIRECT  from  MANUFACTURER 

Do  yonrealizethat  you  canequip  Electric  Irons  Cem- 
your  home  with  the  most  up- 10-  plete-ReadyforUse 
dote  fixtures  at  savings  of  50% 
or  more  by  dealing  direct  with 
us.  To  illustrate’ 
this  splendid  living 
room  fixture  with  5 
lights  cannot  be 


equalled  for 
$35.  Our  price 


$16- 


Retail  $5.50 
Our  $050 
Price 


Our  illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free 
■--chuck  full  of  things  pretty  in  lighting 
fixtures  and  electrical  appliances.  Send 
for  one  today.  When  in  the  citij 
visit  our  beanti ful  display  rooms 

METROPOLITAN 
ELEC.  SUPPLY  CO. 

54  Park  Place,  N.  Y.Cify 


Personal  - 
Stationery 


200 

100 

100 


Printed  Sheets 
Plain  Sheets 
Printed  Envelopes 


ANY  name  and  address  printed 
^  on  High  Grade  White  Bond 
Paper  on  top  center  of  sheets’ 
and  flap  of  envelope  in  Dark  Blue 
Ink.  (Denver  &  West)  (Virginia 
and  South  20c  extra.)  Otherwise 
Send  $1.00  Cash,  Check.  Stamps. 

Write  Plainly. 


NONANTUM  PAPER  CO. 

453  Newtonvllle  Ave.,  Newtonvllle,  Masi. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 


i  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last,  of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 
not  pleased. 

L.  SIMON 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Creosote  Stains 

To  cover  spot  on  wall  from  leakage  of 
creosote  running  down  from  chimney, 
paste  a  white  table  oilcloth,  right  side  to 
wall,  and  paper  over  it.  I  did  that  two 
years  ago,  and  have  had  no  return  of 
spots.  For  leakage  of  liquid  smoke  from 
stovepipe,  get  a  stove  with  the  pipe  di¬ 
rectly  over  firebox,  with  no  protection, 
use  any  kind  of  wood,  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble.  This  is  from  experience. 

S  H. 


DRESS  LINENS 

Guaranteed  pure.  All  colors.  Lowest  prices. 

36"  wide.  Beautiful  qualities  to  select  from. 

Ginghams,  Percales  &  Fancy  Prints 

Also  ull  household  Linens  and  Cottons 

Save  money  by  writing  NOW  for  free  Catalog. 
Samples  and  special  reduced  prices, 

».  F.  FORWARD,  866  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  of  everything  in  household  linens 


Qlolinnaru  209  note  sheets,  100  e n  v e  1  o  p  e  s.  2 or  3 lines. 
OldllUIloI  J  printed  blue,  postpaid,  SI. 


MORSE,  Printer 


IlQS  1088 


Portland,  Maine 


599 


Send  for  this 
Free  Book 

rumnimg 

WATER 

in  Abundance 


With 

GOULOJ 

autowater 

Systems 


OUR  new  booklet  K,  will  help  you 
select  the  right  water  system  for 
your  needs.  It  contains  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  installing  water  systems 
on  farms  and  in  suburban  homes, 
and  gives  details  of  our  complete  line 
of  electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems.  Send  for  it. 


GOULDS  PUMPS 

AND  WATER 
SYSTEMS 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dress  of  lavender 
linen  trimmed  with 
Bias  Tape  in  fine 
white  lawn. 

Girls’  dress  of 
striped  cotton  suit¬ 
ing  combined  with 
plain  suiting  and 
percale  Bias  Tape. 


Our 

Spring 

Sewing 

Book 


is  full  of  new  and  clever  ideas  for 
summer  dresses,  sports  clothes,  lin¬ 
gerie  and  utility  articles  made  with 


WRIGHTS  BIAS  EMBTAPE 


Percale  and  lawn  tapes  in  white, 
black  and  colors  for  tub  dresses,  fine 
taffeta  silks  to  use  on  silk  and  wool 
materials  and  for  millinery.  Prettier 
clothes  inlesstime  andwithlessexpense. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  for  new 
book  and  3-yard  sample  of  tape  in 
tast  color  percale  in  any  one  of  the 
following  colors:  Lavender,  Pink, 

Light  Blue,  Alice  Blue,  Red,  Brown, 

Navy,  Reseda  Green,  Gray,  Old  Rose, 
black.  Yellow,  Linen  Color,  Orange. 

Wm.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS 

_  Manufacturers 

Dept.  395  Orange,  N.  J. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe.  jy.- 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Suggestive  Programs  for  a 
Mother’s  Club 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  small-town 
mother’s  clulb  programs,  I  would  suggest 
the  following,  which  have  been  carried 
out  with  success  in  some  of  the  clubs 
in  the  West,  and  have  proved  both  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  to  clu'b  members  and 
their  families :  Programs  were  sent  out 
by  the  Extension  Department  of  our 
Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Col¬ 
orado,  from  which  the  ladies  chose  their 
subjects.  Many  of  these  have  illustrative 
material,  such  as  patterns,  samples  of 
textiles,  made  articles,  etc.,  known  as 
“Package  Demonstrations,'’  and  may  be 
kept  one  month. 

A  year  spent  on  these  subjects  has 
meant  an  increased  interest  in  the  home, 
both  rural  and  city.  These  programs 
have  been  used  in  Women’s  Clubs,  Par¬ 
ent-teachers’  Associations,  Granges  and 
Farm  Bureau  Women’s  Cluibs.  Quite 
often  the  Home  Demonstrator  or  State 
Leaders  of  the  Agricultural  College  were 
sent  out  as  special  speakers,  although 
every  town  has  available  speakers,  such 
as  a  resident  physician  who  will  be  glad 
to  speak  on  Hygiene,  Bacteriology, 
Sanitation.”  A  trained  nurse  could 
speak  on  “Nutrition,”  a  domestic  science 
teacher  on  “Home  Management  and 
Foods.”  Your  furniture  dealer  no 
doubt  knows  a  great  deal  about  “Home 
Furnishings,”  and  every  town,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  has  an  expert  on  “Rug 
Making,”  hooked,  braided  and  otherwise. 
Use  your  home-talent  people  as  much  as 
possible.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
subjects  that  Colorado  women  are  study¬ 
ing,  by  the  help  of  the  extension  service 
of  the  college : 

Household  Management. — Budget  the 
income ;  budgeting  time  ;  business  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  home;  cleaning  equipment; 
construction  of  labor-saving  devices ;  as 
fireless  cooker  ;  fuel-box  ;  utility  wagon  ; 
drop-leaf  table ;  iceless  refrigerators ;  fly¬ 
trap. 

Foods. — Problems  of  buying  food  ;  why 
we  eat ;  the  school  lunch ;  the  family 
garden  ;  home  canning ;  meal  planning ; 
meal  preperation ;  table  service  and 
etiquette ;  milk  dishes ;  cheese  dishes ; 
vegetable  dishes  ;  salads  ;  simple  desserts  ; 
healthful  sweets ;  using  the  left-over. 

Sanitation.— Drainage  and  the  home 
water  supply ;  garbage  disposal ;  eradica¬ 
tion  of  household  pests. 

Hygiene. — Prevention  of  disease ;  re¬ 
laxation  ;  ventilation. 

Bacteriology. — Sterilization  and  care  of 
milk ;  pasteurization ;  bacteria,  yeasts 
and  molds. 

Nutrition. — ‘Causes  and  results  of  mal¬ 
nutrition;  infant  feeding;  corrective  diets 
for  under-weight ;  corrective  diets  for 
over-weight ;  corrective  diets  for  consti¬ 
pation  ;  establishing  a  child’s  food  habits ; 
food  for  school  children ;  food  for  the 
adolescent ;  cooking  for  large  groups. 

Clothing. — Buying  readymade  clothes  ; 
the  use  of  color  in  clothing;  the  home¬ 
made  dress  form  ;  the  use  of  patterns  in 
garment-making;  renovating  material  and 
removing  spots;  the  layette;  shoes;  cloth¬ 
ing  and  health. 

Home  Furnishings. — ‘What  to  look  for 
in  purchasing  furniture ;  wall  treat¬ 
ments;  floors  and  floor  coverings;  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies  ;  renovating  furniture. 

Needle  Graft. — Useful  articles  made  at¬ 
tractive  by  hand-work  ;  soft  toys ;  piecing 
quilts;  lunch  cloths;  shopping  bags; 
household  bags.  b.  s.  v. 


Window  Gardening  Under 
Difficulties 

By  good  luck  I  have  hit  on  a  way  to 
keep  a  “green  thing” — and  a  very  hand¬ 
some  and  ornamental  green  thing — grow¬ 
ing  in  a  window  where,  on  extreme 
nights,  the  thermometer  goes  down  to 
near  zero  ;  and  that  without  any  burden¬ 
some  moving  or  swathing  in  newspapers. 
It  happened  in  this  way : 

Early  last  November  I  pulled  up  a 
little  cedar  between  one  and  two  feet 
high,  and  set  it  out  in  a  good-sized  flower 
pot,  with  a  few  myrtles  from  the  gar¬ 
den  about  the  .base.  It  was  put  away  on 
the  top  shelf  in  a  cold  pantry,  and  wat¬ 
ered  sparingly,  until  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  was  adorned  with  silver 
tissue  and  tiny  candles,  and  used  as  a 
“table  tree”  during  the  holidays.  A 
trifle  rusty  and  purplish  at  first,  I  soon 
noticed  that  the  branches  were  taking 
on  a  live,  brilliant  green,  and  when  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  ornaments 
were  removed,  my  little  tree  was  placed 
in  the  window  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since — ‘cheerily  indifferent  to  changes 
in  temperature,  and  now  (March  13), 
covered  all  over  with  tiny  emerald  tips, 
while  the  _  myrtle,  cut  back  after 
Christmas,  is  growing  almost  like  the 
fabulous  beanstalk.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
shall  give  my  little  beauty  a  permanent 
place  north  of  the  beehives,  and  next 
Fall — ‘well,  perhaps  next  Fall  it  will  be 
a  small  hemlock  or  Norway  spruce,  with 
Christmas  ferns  and  polypodys,  in  my 
favorite  window-box.  Isn’t  this  better 
for  some  farmer’s  wife  than  frost-bitten 
houseplants,  or  a  bare  window? 

K.  F.  D. 


frWALI 


Tile  Walls  Like  Magic 

Beaver  Tile  Board  works  wonders  in  old  kitchens 
and  bathrooms.  It  gives  you  glistening  white  tile 
walls  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  old  way  because 
this  miracle  tile  comes  in  big  panels — ready  to  nail 
right  over  the  dingy  old  cracked  walls.  Get  a  few 
panels  of  it  from  your  local  dealer,  nail  it  up, 
enamel  it,  and  behold  the  lustrous  new  beauty  of 
your  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Or  mail  the  coupon 
for  a  free  sample  and  a  full  explanation  of  its 
use  and  application.  Why  put  up  with  a  dingy 
kitchen  or  bathroom  any  longer? 

Beaver  Tile  Board 

Beaver  Tile  Board  comes  in  panels  4  feet  wide  and  6  to  10  feet  long 
— each  contains  hundreds  of  uniform  tiles — the  indentations  are  deep 
and  clean-cut.  When  nailed  over  old  walls  or  direct  to  the  studding 
it  will  not  crack,  fall  or  crumble.  Wears  like  porcelain.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  it  and  mail  coupon  for  free  samples. 

Other  BEAVER  Products 
for  WALLS  for  ROOFS 


Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Bestwall 

Gypsum  Partition  Block 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Architectural  and  Industrial 
Varnishes  and  Enamels 


Slate-surfaced  Shingles  and  Slabs  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  color 
and  design. 

Special  Re-roofing  Shingles 
Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll  Roof* 
ing  —  in  weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-order  Roofs 
Roof  Paints  and  Cements 


FREE— Samples  and  Booklets 
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COUPON 

The  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  M-M-4 
(or)  Thorold,  Canada 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sample  and  description  of  Beaver  Tile  Board.  I 
I  am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Products  listed  below: 


Name 
Address 


l  . 


. . State . 


I 
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An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  ’60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting:  of  a  4— 4% 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinRe 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Clear  Your  Skin 
With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothin)!  Bet 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rage  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  .1 1  about  weaving  and  our  wonder-; 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  loom.  . 

UNION  loom  WORKS  488,  Factory  SI.  BOONVILLE,  NY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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An  Investment 

not  an  Expense 


A  sufficient  supply  of  protein — an  excess  supply — is  the  key  to  your  feed¬ 
ing  profits.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  by  the  most  practical  ex¬ 
periences  and  experiments.  Linseed  Oil  Meal  supplies  this  excess  very 
profitably — and  in  addition  is  a  safe  and  splendid  conditioner. 

Thus,  while  costing  more  per  ton  than  corn,  oats  or  bran,  Linseed  Oil 
Meal  shows  a  splendid  profiit  in  balancing  rations  of  home  grown  foods. 
Lubricating  oil  costs  more  per  gallon  than  gasoline, but  what  person  would 
attempt  to  run  a  gasoline  engine  on  gasoline  alone  without  enough  oil? 

The  effect  on  live  stock  of  a  judicious  use  of  Linseed  Oil  Meal  is  soon 
apparent  in  a  thrifty  appearance,  a  pliable  skin,  a  sleek,  oily  coat,  and  a 
good  “handling”  quality  of  the  flesh.  Due  to  its  tonic  and  regulating 
effect.  Linseed  Meal  is  especially  useful  as  a  conditioner  for  animals  which 
are  run  down  or  out  of  condition. 

Just  how,  when  and  why  to  feed  it  for  the  best  and  cheapest  gains  in 
fat,  milk,  pork  and  wool,  is  told  fully  in  Prof.  Morrison’s  book,  “How 
to  Make  Money  With  Linseed  Oil  Meal.”  Written  by  one  of  the  World’s 
greatest  feeding  authorities,  you’ll  find  this  book  mighty  valuable.  Send 
for  your  free  copy.  Ask  for  Booklet  J-io. 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 


OIL 

MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


757 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 
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The  Farmer  1 
His  Own  Builder  1 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  j; 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  2 
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on  this  well-known  silo. 

A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on  thousandsof  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  features. 
Made  by  a  75 -year  old 
company. 

Also  makers  of  the  Copper- 
Content  ROSSMETAL  Galva¬ 
nized  Silo  since  1912.  When 
writing,  state  whether  inter¬ 
ested  in  wood  or  metal  silo. 
Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  &  Silo  Company 

Established  1850 

22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Mange  in  Cat 

What  can  we  do  for  our  cat  which  is 
infected  on  the  top  and  back  of  his  head 
with  a  scabby  itch  or  mange.  I  at  first 
thought  it  to  be  caused  from  fighting  but 
it  rapidly  spread  over  his  head  which 
became  much  swollen,  the  eyes  became 
closed  and  the  ears  cracked  around  the 
edges.  a.  h.  a. 

New  York. 

Parasitic  mange  in  cats  often  affects 
not  only  the  flap  of  the  ear  and  around 
those  parts  but  the  canal  of  the  ear  as 
well.  That  is  termed  ear  canker  or 
otitis  and  requires  special  treatment.  In 
very  severe  and  long-standing  cases  treat¬ 
ment  scarcely  may  pay,  but  in  recent 
cases  it  should  succeed. 

Clip  the  hair  from  around  all  affected 
parts  and  from  the  diseased  spots.  Then 
scrub  clean  with  green  soap  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  to  remove  scabs.  When  dry  wet  the 
skin  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  to  remove  the  scarf  skin  or 
epithelium  so  that  the  parasitic  mites 
may  be  got  at. 

At  the  same  time  perfectly  cleanse  the 
canal  of  the  ear  with  absorbent  cotton 
tied  on  a  small  stick  and  saturated  with 
peroxid  of  hydrogen.  A  bad-smelling 


2  in.  in  length.  I  have  given  her  every¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  of  for  worms; 
also  washed  her  out  with  salt  and  water 
and  disinfectant,  but  it  seems  to  do  no 
good.  She  is  thin  and  her  hide  is  tight. 
If  she  stands  in  stable  for  a  couple  of 
days  her  hind  legs  swell  and  she  acts 
stiff  and  sore.  I  have  taken  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  number  of  years  and  we  all  enjoy 
it  and  consider  it  a  great  paper,  which  it 
is.  L.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

The  mare  is  evidently  harboring  pin 
worms,  also  called  maw  worms,  which 
inhabit  the  large  intestines  and  rectum. 
When  very  numerous  they  may  cause 
lack  of  thrift,  but  it  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  for  them  merely  to  induce  such  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
rectum  at  night  that  the  horse  rubs  its 
tail,  paws  or  kicks  in  the  stable. 

We  think  it  probable  that  the  mare 
not  only  is  infested  with  pin  worms 
(oxyuris)  but  with  round  worms  (as- 
caris)  which  are  6  in.,  and  up,  in  length, 
the  females  being  the  larger.  These  are 
the  commonest  intestinal  worms  of  the 
horse,  occupying  the  small  intestines  in 
great  numbers  and  causing  failure  of 
the  absorptive  lacteals  and  villi  per¬ 
fectly  to  assimilate  food  nutriments. 


Scene  on  a  Shetland  pony  farm  in  New  York  State.  The  demand  for  ponies  seems 
to  be  reviving.  The  pony  lost  favor  with  the  coming  of  the  bicycle  and  light  car, 
but  now  there  are  many  people  who  believe  that  a  good  ipony  will  make  a  good  com¬ 
panion  for  their  children.  We  think  there  is  a  good  future  for  the 
pony  and  the  saddle  horse. 


brown  discharge  is  often  present  iu  such 
cases  and  must  be  washed  out  twice  daily. 
When  that  has  been  done  and  the  ear 
well  dried  fill  the  cavity  with  finely 
powdered  boric  acid  or  with  stearate  of 
zinc  and  'balsam  of  Peru  which  is  a  very 
light,  fluffy  powder.  The  flap  of  the  skin 
should  then  be  well  covered  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  beta  napthol,  1  dram ;  ether,  3 
drams ;  olive  oil,  2  drams.  The  latter 
treatment  may  be  repeated  on  three  con¬ 
secutive  days  after  which  dusting  with 
boric  acid  may  suffice. 

In  very  bad  cases  instead  of  using  the 
salicylic  acid  solution  and  boric  acid  at 
first  it  is  better  to  use  the  beta  naphtol 
mixture  on  both  the  flap  and  in  the 
canal  of  the  ear,  after  a  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing  .  repeat  the  application  daily  for 
three  days  and  then  use  the  finely  pow¬ 
dered  boric  acid  in  the  canal  and  on  the 
flap. 

If  the  cat  const? nly  digs  at  the  ears 
with  its  feet,  pad  the  feet  or  put  a  cap 
of  strong  cloth  on  the  head  after  each 
treatment  of  the  ears.  When  the  di¬ 
sease  occurs  we  usually  find  that  the 
cat  has  been  pampered  by  overfeeding 
and  keeping  it  in  a  warm  house  without 
exercise.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  local  treatment  to  have 
the  cat  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  forage  for  its  living,  or 
when  extra  feeding  is  necessary  give  it 
raw  or  cooked  beef  or  mutton.  The  cat 
is  a  carnivorous  animal,  or  flesh  eater, 
and  therefore  needs  meat  to  keep  it 
healthy.  Kidney  is  cheap  and  suitable 
and  a  little  par-boiled  liver  given  now 
and  then  helps  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
Do  not  feed  much  new  milk,  cereals  or 
sweets  or  dainties  of  any  kind.  A.  S.  A. 

Thriftless  Mare;  Worms 

I  have  a  mare,  eight  years  old.  that 
has  worms.  They  are  white  and  1%  to 


They  also  live  on  the  nutriments  in  the 
intestines. 

They  are,  in  some  instances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  colts,  associated  with  blood 
worms  ( Schlerostoma  equinum)  which 
are  small,  like  tiny  shingle  nails  with  one 
end  square  and  the  other  pointed,  and 
pink  in  color. 

To  get  the  mare  in  good  condition  we 
should  advise  you  to  have  her  teeth  put 
in  order  by  a  veterinarian  and  if  the  coat 
is  long  and  rough,  so  that  sweating  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  stable,  to  clip  it  from  the 
legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks,  and  from 
the  belly  and  sides  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
Then  withhold  feed  and  have  the  veteri¬ 
narian  administer  4  or  5  drams  of 
oil  of  chenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule 
and  immediately  follow  with  1  quart  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  That  treatment  has 
even  been  given  with  impunity  to  a  mare 
in  foal. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  have  that 
treatment  given  then  mix  together  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  gentian  root  and  of  this 
mix  1  tablespoon  in  the  damped  feed  of 
oats  and  bran  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  ;  then  stop  for  10  days  and  repeat 
the  treatment.  If  the  mare  is  in  foal, 
omit  the  iron  and  increase  the  amount 
of  sulphur.  Colts  take  less  doses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size. 

Feed  the  mare  good  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  whole  oats  and  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat  bran  by  weight  and  add 
some  ears  of  corn  at  noon,  if  she  has  to 
work  hard  or  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold.  Carrots  would  be  good  for  her. 
Let  her  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall  when 
in  the  stable,  but  have  her  work  or  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt  and  pure  drinking 
water.  a.  s.  a. 
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Calculating  Rations 

Members  of  our  senior  class  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  ask  to  feed  a  1,600-lb.  cow,  giv¬ 
ing  3  per  cent  milk.  We  thought  you 
people  would  give  us  your  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  such  an  animal.  t.  k.  d. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

We  are  very  glad  to  outline  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  calculating  rations  for  dairy  cows. 
Usually  the  best  plan  follows  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed 
should  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  a 
given  percentage  of  butterfat  that  a  cow 
yields  each  day  rather  than  upon  the 
weight  basis,  as  your  inquiry  proposes. 

I.et  us  assume  that  a  1,600-lb.  cow  is 
giving  60  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk  per  day. 
This  will  mean  that  she  is  giving  12.6  lbs. 
of  butterfat  per  week.  And  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  may  be  safely  fed  12,6 
lbs.  of  grain  per  day  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  assuming  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  would  contribute  from  20  to  24  per 
cent  of  protein.  Another  way  of  getting 
at  this  amount  would  be  to  feed  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  This  would  determine  a 
daily  allowance  of  15  lbs.  of  grain. 

It  is  not  safe  to  apply  this  rule  to 
cows  giving  more  than  50  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day,  for  one  cannot  follow  through 
the  rationing  of  grain  on  the  same  basis. 
In  both  of  these  states  it  is  assumed  that 
the  cow  will  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that 
she  will  consume.  By  roughage  we  mean 
hay,  cornstalks,  and  products  of  this  type, 
as  well  as  a  generous  amount  of  some 
succulent  feed  such  as  peavine  silage, 
corn  silage,  moistened  beet  pulp,  man¬ 
gel  beets,  or  water-carrying  constituents 
of  this  type. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  between 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  dairy  ration  of 
grain  and  silage  is  allowed  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  body  and  only  the  extra 
30  or  40  per  cent  is  available  for  milk 
production.  Hence,  if  it  is  possible  to 
induce  a  cow  safely  to  consume  a  gener¬ 
ous  amount  of  grain  over  and  above  that 
required  for  maintenance,  it  is  manifest 
that  she  traces  to  a  milk-producing  fami¬ 
ly  and  that  you  can  expect  her  to  con¬ 
vert  this  feed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

By  referring  to  the  feeding  standards 
that  have  been  worked  out  by  either 
Armsby  or  Haecker  in  Henry  &  Morri¬ 
son’s  book  on  Feeds  and  Feeding,  or 
other  scientists  who  have  given  us  valu¬ 
able  information  along  these  lines,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  protein  or  carbohydrates  that  are  es¬ 
sential  for  cows  of  given  ability,  yielding 
a  stipulated  amount  of  milk  of  a  known 
percentage  of  butterfat  each  day.  Of 
course  these  standards  are  worked  out  to 
meet  average  conditions  and  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  cow  that  is  an  unusually  light 
producer  of  milk,  and  might  not  apply 
to  an  extraordinary  yielder  of  milk. 

The  rules  that  apply  in  determining  a 
ration  for  dairy  cows  might  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Feed  1  lb.  of  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed  per  day  for  each  pound  of  butterfat 
produced  by  a  cow  in  milk  in  a  week. 

2.  Allow  cows  in  milk  all  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume  with  relish,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  said  roughages  consist  of 
the  leafy  products  of  legumes  such  as 
Alfalfa,  clover,  Soy  beans,  or  cow  peas, 
in  order  that  an  adequate  amount  of 
mineral  matter  may  be  contributed. 

3.  Allow  your  animal  to  be  fed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  daily  production,  giving 
ample  allowance  for  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow,  the  state  of  her  lactation, 
the  degree  of  flesh  that  she  is  carrying. 
In  addition,  allow  all  of  such  succulent 
products  as  silage,  green  grass,  mangel 
beets,  or  root  crops  of  similar  character, 
as  the  cow  will  consume  from  her  own 
choosing. 

4.  Arrange  to  permit  cows  in  milk  to 
enjoy  a  rest  period  varying  from  four 
to  nine  weeks  in  order  that  they  may  be 
conditioned  for  their  next  lactation  per¬ 
iod.  Likewise,  this  plan  permits  a  flush¬ 
ing  of  the  system  and  the  release  of  mam¬ 
mary  tension  necessary  for  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  Cows  that  are  milked 
up  too  close  to  parturition  are  more  liable 
to  experience  udder  infection,  such  as 


garget  or  mammitis.  Their  milk  is  more 
likely  to  be  stringy  and  unpalatable  in 
flavor,  while  udder  inflammation  invar¬ 
iably  accompanies  these  extended  lacta¬ 
tion  periods. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  dry  cows 
should  be  fed  generously  during  their 
rest  period  in  order  that  they  may  yield 
milk  abundantly  after  parturition.  Again, 
care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
feed  that  a  cow  is  to  consume  during  the 
rest  period,  it  being  important  that  the 
flesh-making  constituents  trace  to  such 
products  as  cornmeal,  hominy  meal,  oats, 
and  linseed  meal,  fed  'in  conjunction  with 
grass  if  at  all  possible,  for  flesh  thus  as¬ 
sembled  melts  more  readily  when  the 
cow  comes  in  milk  and  makes  it  possible 
for  her  to  yield  a  quantity  of  milk  that 
may  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  but¬ 
terfat.  F.  C.  M. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  station-, 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
(March  23,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  IIacketts*town,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Hover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . .$0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats  . ,  . .  .55% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.26% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Standard  middlings  .  29.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  45.40 

White  hominy  .  41.65 

Gluten  feed  .  40.30 

Ground  oats  .  38.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.10 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  43.60 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57  to  58c ;  half  blood,  56  to  57c ;  three- 
eighths  blood  combing,  61  to  62c ;  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing, 
00  to  61c ;  three-eighths  blood,  60  to  61c ; 
New  England,  half  blood,  57  to  58c; 
three-eighths  blood,  57  to  58c;  Texas, 
scoured  basis,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Oregon, 
eastern  clothing,  $1.25  to  $1.38. 


“At  the  house  party  I  mistook  a  cele¬ 
brated  millionaire  for  the  butler  and 
tipped  him  a  dollar.  Afterwards  we  had 
a  good  laugh  over  the  affair.”  “A  whim¬ 
sical  episode,  to  be  sure.”  “Yes,  but  he 
never  handed  back  the  dollar.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Severa/Fine  Heifer  Calves 

and  one  bull  calf  from  registered  herd  under  State 
and  Federal  supervision,  priced  from  $50  to  <8100 
ahead.  Cornish  Farm  U.  1'.  U.  2  W  hlppany,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  K.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  Calves 

from  Register  of  Merit  stock.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  Price,  <850.  PUTNAM  FARM,  Forestviile,  N.  Y 


ForSale-When  t,:,4,hip,ough  Purebred  Heifer  Galt 

out  of  registered  stock.  Also  two-mos.-old  heifer 
out  of  grade  and  purebred  Guernsey  sire. 

NOSREDNA  FARM  Box  234  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  ‘Jersey cd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y 


HOLSTEINS 


SINGLETON  FARMS  HERD 

(Rhode  Island’s  Greatest  Producing 
Herd  of  Holsteins) 

50  HEAD-50  HEAD 

TO  BE  DISPERSED  AT  THE  FARM 
WALLUM  LAKE,  R.  I. 

APRIL  18,  1925 

Including  11  Cows  and  Heifers  that 

HOLD  21  STATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  herd  was  founded  on  the  blood 
of  a  good  producing  daughter  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  and  through 
the  use  of  several  richly  bred  sires. 

The  three  berd  sires  will  be  sold 
and  a  few  young  bulls  from  large 
record  dams. 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED 

SALES  FORCE: 

R.  E.  HAEGER  S,  T.  WOOD 
ALBERT  S.  GREENE 

J.  ERNEST  SINGLETON,  Owner 
Wallum  Lake,  Rhode  Island 

For  Illustrated  Circular 

giving  full  instructions  how  to  reach  the 
sale,  and  many  other  important  details. 

Address  S.  T.  WOOD,  Sale  Manager 
Liverpool,  New  York 


For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

1  year  old,  from  tested  Herd.  35-qt.  milkers  and  1 
Bull  Calf.  A.  WIDER,  Hollywood  Farm,  Forked  River.  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

90  Cows  and  Heifers  90 

We  are  now  offering  females  of 
all  ages,  calves  to  mature  cows, 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  have 
fine  conformation  and  the  best 
of  breeding,  either  being  impor¬ 
ted  or  by  “  May  Rose  ”  bulls 
out  of  imported  cows. 

Also  a  few  good  bull  calves. 

Write  or  Visit 

Oiceola  Farms,  GORDON  HALL  Cranford, N.J. 

SALE  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Born  March  28th,  1921.  Sire,  Pencoyd’s  Secret 
Marose  (48332);  Dam,  Mythop  of  Java  3rd 
(72747).  This  animal  was  bred  by  Mr  U.  A. 
Woodbury  II,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  is  a. splendid 
animal  that  will  win  in  any  show.  A  sure  sire 
of  real  Guernsey  Milkers,  Must  sacrifice  as  lie 
has  sired  about  half  our  herd.  Make  us  an  offer. 

T.  P.  CONNOR,  Supt. 

575  Lake  Shore  Road  Grosse  Pointe  .Shores,  Mich. 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  JJARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  o At R Y  FARMS.  it  s.  3?d  Si..  PMIa.,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS 

•Several  head  of  young  cows  and  heifers  offered  for 
sale.  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  AV.  POST  Knsenore,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Heifers 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  'Tuberculin  tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  of  u,eGgr"u 

bull,  \e  Plus  Ultra.  Also  a  few  choice  females. 

F.  G.  BENHAM  &  SON,  Edgewater  Farms,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


.\  MISCELLANEOUS 


Brook  vale  Farm 

HEREFORDS 

We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
bull  calves,  Sired  bn  Urummel  Brae  No.  822(G9,  the 
Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited. 

1.  M,  Crane  BROOK  VALE  FARM  S.  R.  Morrison 
Owner  Windsor,  Mass.  Supt. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  ac c r e  d  i  ted 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  $50  and  up,  write  us  and  we  will 
keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 

Forsgate  Farms  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

IV4  i  1  lx.  i  n  g  Sliortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,086  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  W algrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N,  Y. 


practically  Pure  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calvos,  $20 

I  each,  crated.  KliOEWOOO  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wlarouiln 


DOGS 


Female  FOX  TERRIER 

11  inos.,  a  beauty,  $20. 

FEMALE  SPANIEL,  18  mos.,  well  bred,  from 
hunting  stock,  <820.  FEMALE  COLLIE,  sable 
and  white,  2yrs.  old.  a  beauty,  bred,  due  to  whelp 
soon.  <820.  MALE  ESKIMO  SPITZ,  11  mos. 
<830.  Reg.  Collie  Pups.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Podigrood  pn|:«0  P„no  Sacrillce  Spring  Sale.  Country's 
3-Months  rUlll/Urupe  best  blood  lines  at  $25, either  sex. 
Satisfact’n  guar.  Westrldgo  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn. 

6  Irish  Terrier  Puppies  beaVties ; 

4  males  and  2  females.  All  for  <850  or  <810  each. 
Also  Baled  Timothy  Ray  and  Straw,  H.  Reattie 

Evensburgh  Road  and  Ridge  Pike,  near  Collegeville,  Pa. 


COLLIES 


.JOHN 

Walton 


D. 


SMITH 
Now  York 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies 


5  months  old. 

JUS.  E.  VAN  ALSTTNE,  Kmdtrhook,  N  T. 


pedigreed  Gollle  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 


w 


hlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


(jorman  Shepherd,  Proven  sire,  $75;  Brood  Matron,  $60; 

"  Male  Pup,  $.'15  Thomson’s  Kennels,  Wells,  Vermont 

fiuarriinn  AirpHalp*;  p«di&r®ed  ll,ale  pups  ready  to 

UUdlUldll  AHCUdlco  ship.  Swoet  temper,  blood  lineB 
and  stamina  guar.  F.BRANDRETH,  Wliile  Birches, (Bethel,  Conn. 


I 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 

10  wks.  to  ti  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 
yourself.  EUWARO  WALTER.  Box  6GR,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITE  Sows 

Registered  or  fine  stock.  Four  to  eight  months  old. 
State  prices  and  what  you  can  deliver  in  April. 
May,  June  and  July, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Maker  Htinlock  Creek,  Luzerne  Co,,  Pa. 

100  CHESTER  WHITE.  Berkshire.  O.IC.and  DUROC  PIGS 

0  wks.  old,  <8<i;  H  wks,  <86.50.  IJure  bred  and  high 
grade  pigs,  1$  i  ,50  each.  Pigs  are  taught  to  eat. 
This  auv.  appears  every  other  week. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FA  KM  Wyalusing,  Fa. 

Registered  Spotted  Poiand-China  SPRING  PIGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios  not 

akiu.  Write  JSrookside  JPurin,  Middletown,  Virginia 

BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Sold  out  on  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Have  a  few  good 
service  boars  and  fall  gilts  yet.  Weaned  pigs  by 
May  1st.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHARD  E.  WATS  Lebanon,  N.  ,J . 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  fitters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENOING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrIHeld,  N.  Y. 


J3UROCS 


DUROCS-Gilfs  Mature  Stock.  ^ 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  O.  Ilox  IS 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


Duroc  Service  Boar If  yoo„e  awriatee00d 

ROCK  WATER  FARM  R.  3  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

0  1  P  ’c  ''"I.  Early  March.  Regigfd  pigs,  $12.75  each. 

.  I.  U.  o  Pairs  no  akin.  Order  now  to  ship  May  1st,  to 
l()th.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  It,  III  1,1,,  Seneca  Kails,  N.Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 
*  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


GOATS 


EXTRATOGGENBURG BUCKS  Doos  to  Freshen 


QUALITY 
H.  J.  fell  ARPJLK8 


in  the  Spring. 
Centre  8«iuare,  I'a. 


GOATS-°neTo^enburg 1)00 

buck  and  mother  a  very  heavy  milker. 
Price,  $10.  K.  8*  (tkltrOH  L’ run  bury,  N.  J. 

GRADE  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

related  to  famous  California  7-qt.  milkers. 

Vin 


4JUEKN  GOATERY 


eland,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Western  Wisconsin  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sales  Associations’ 

First  Annual  Spring 
Consignment  Sale 

West  Salem,  Wis.  April  8-9,  1925 


200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

200  Head  of  Wi  scon  sin’s  Best- CM  choice  fresh  and  springing  cows, 
40  two-year^old  heifers,  50  yearling  heifers  12  to  24  months  old. 
25  heifer  calves  6  to  12  months  old  and  25  select  young  herd  bulls. 

Positively  the  best  array  of  registered  Holsteins  ever  assem¬ 
bled  at  public  Auction. 

For  catalog  and  additional  information  address 

0.  G.  Clark,  Man.  or  A.  L.  Hyzer,  Asst.  Man.,  West  Salem,  Wis. 
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Mdkeyouv 
Horses  eager 


/oi  PIOW  TIME 

Boughing  through  the  winter  means  S 
soft,  unready  team  for  spring.  When  plow 
time  comes,  you  cannot  afford  to  harness 
up  a  rough-in-the-hair,  run-down,  worm- 
infested  team. 

You  cannot  afford  to  wait  at  every 
furrow  end  on  trembly,  panting  horses. 
Bemember,  the  season  doesn't  wait  on  you ; 
and  it’s  the  early  oats  that’s  oats,  the  early 
corn  that’s  corn. 

Condition  your  workers  right  now  with 
a  course  of 

Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

It  will  give  their  systems  a  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing — loosens  up  the  bowels,  tones  up  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  enriches  the  blood,  drives  out  the  worms. 
Will  help  them  shed  their  winter’s  coat.  Then 
you  have  a  team  that  can  go  down  one  side  of  the 
field  and  up  the  other  without  a  stop. 

Then  you  get  your  crops  out  on  time — in  the 
ground,  growing.  That’s  what  counts  at  harvest. 

Get  your  pail  of  Dr'  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to-day. 
Also  give  it  to  the  mare  in  foal. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 

(Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


We  manufacture  a  readymade 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanized 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  — 
Painted  Green— Red— or  Plain— made  in  3  or  i  ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 


Ifil.Jl  t •■Ill'illu/I 


100  FT,  TO  ROLL 

used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”.  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  «he  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  830  MUNCIE,  INO. 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEL|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENc' 

'HQ  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


GLECKNER  loooThousan  1000 
HARNESS 


Style  “P” 
New  York  &  Pa. 


$6235 

for  w 
traces 
Add $2.65 

PA" 

traces 

without 

(collar) 


ovECKiyf* 
HARNESS 

»; ' 


i 


SIGN  of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


Costs  Less 
Wears  Best 


Ever  since  1879  GLECKNER  has  stood  for  Dependable 
Quality  and  Reasonable  Price  in  Harness 

Today  we  are  able  to  sell  1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness,  our 
latest  product,  a  full  sized  and  standardized  Harness  of  highest 
quality,  at  these  reasonable  prices  because  it  is  made  in  large 
lots  and  sold  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  YOU  thus  receive 
the  benefit  of  these  modern  methods  of  manufacture. 

Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet — “Outfitting  the  Horse” 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  CANTON.  PA. 

Thore'a  a  Gleckner  Dealer  Near  You 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Sheep  Raising  in  Oregon 

I  have  a  desire  to  start  a  sheep  ranch 
in  Oregon.  From  the  information  I  am 
l  le  to  gather,  I  understand  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  for  sheep  raising,  but  that 
market  conditions  are  poor.  I  am  told 
that  one  cannot  sell  his  products  (wool 
and  lambs)  directly,  but  must  deal  to  the 
middleman,  who  does  not  pay  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  it  pay  reasonably.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  truth  in  this  matter? 
What  part  of  Oregon  is  best  for  sheep 
raising?  Can  any  of  the  land  be  leased 
for  grazing?  Could  you  also  tell  me  the 
breed  of  sheep  of  that  section,  and  the 
approximate  price  of  land?  What  would 
probably  he  the  market  for  shipments? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  B.  H.  sides. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Sides  has  been  mis¬ 
informed  in  regard  to  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  West.  Of  course  we  must 
agree  that  the  Western  States  are  farther 
from  the  center  of  consumption  and  we 
therefore  have  a  freight  rate  which  some¬ 
body  must  pay.  Usually  the  (producer 
has  to  take  a  price  low  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this.  Mr.  Sides  states  in  his 
letter  that  one  cannot  sell  his  products, 
wool  and  lambs,  directly,  but  must  deal 


Makes  a 
Clean  Sweep 


Shovels  of  the  John 
Deere  “KC”  Cultivator 
penetrate  level  and  work 
uniformly  at  depth  set. 

They  always  point  straight 
to  the  front — always  cut  out 
full  width — no  skips  and 
jumps — all  the  soil  is  worked 
uniformly. 


through  a  middleman  who  does  not  pay 
sufficient  amount  to  make  it  pay  reason¬ 
ably.  We  have  developed  throughout  the 
West  livestock  markets  similar  to  those 
the  country  over.  In  Oregon  this  market 
is  located  at  Portland.  The  Portland 
Union  S tock  Yards  maintain  yards  for 
the  marketing  of  all  classes  of  livestock. 
These  yards  are  all  identically  the  same 
as  are  the  yards  back:  at  Chicago.  Com¬ 
mission  men  operate  in  these  yards  the 
same  as  they  do  there,  or  at  any  of  our 
principal  livestock  markets.  The  prices 
for  the  various  classes  of  livestock  have 
for  the  past  years  compared  very  fav¬ 
orably  with  those  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha.  Of  course  due  to  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  consumption, 
the  prices  have  been  somewhat  lower,  but 
not  more  than  the  approximate  difference 
in  freight  rates.  Lambs  this  year  have 
sold  up  as  high  as  16c  and  17c  a  pound 
in  Portland.  Last  year  the  college  sold 
its  wool  in  Portland  for  prices  ranging 
from  43  to  45c  per  pound.  Our  mohair 
we  sold  part  of  it  for  91c,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  went  for  about  60c  a  pound.  This 
Spring  there  have  been  a  few  early  sales 
of  wool  made ;  the  highest  one  of  which 
I  have  heard  is  50c  with  $1  per  head 
advance.  This  clip  was  sold  prior  to 
shearing.  We  have  in  Portland  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  known  as  the 
Pacific  Wool  Growers’  Association  which 
handles  the  wool  for  its  members,  grad¬ 
ing,  baling,  and  selling  it.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  and  is 
operating  to  a  very  great  success.  I  am 
originally  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
different  system  of  marketing  is  used 
than  here,  and  we  do  not  sell  any  more 
through  middlemen  than  they  do  hack  in 
that  State. 

I  presume  that  your  correspondent  has 
not  had  any  experience  with  the  range 
sheep  industry,  and  I  therefore  do  not 
think  that  I  would  recommend  that  he 
enter  that  phase  of  the  industry.  The 
range  sheep  industry  is  an  industry  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  of  farm  sheep, 
and  it  requires  experience  entirely  dif? 
ferent  for  success.  Our  farm  sheep  are 
found  in  Western  Oregon  and  on  our 
irrigated  ranches  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
There  are  some  considerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  engaging  in  the  sheep  industry  in 
either  of  these  places.  One  locality  of¬ 
fers  about  the  same  opportunity  as  does 
another.  The  price  of  land  suitable  for 
the  use  of  sheep  varies  considerably  in 
price,  depending  entirely  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  im¬ 
provements  that  might  be  on  it.  Ordinary 
grazing  land  will  probably  bring  from 
about  $25  to  $40  per  acre.  Farming 
land  with  the  usual  run  of  improvements 
will  range  from  $75  to  $140  per  acre.  We 
have  some  better  .land,  however,  which 
will  run  quite  a  bit  higher  than  this. 
Land  in  our  irrigated  sections  usually 
runs  much  higher  than  this  because  of 
the  improvements  which  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  irrigation. 

O.  M.  NELSON, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Oregon  College. 


You  can  make  every  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  seat,  with 
handy  levers. 

Easy  guide  for  crooked  rows — 
light  pressure  on  foot  levers 
guides  wheels  and  shifts  rigs. 

See  the  “KC”  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  Write  for  free 
folder.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Illinois;  ask  for  folder 
HK-637. 
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SI  LO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wind- 

fire- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


IN  DE-STRUC-TO 

-^ETALSfiS-J 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
^  shrink 
troubles 
Galvan¬ 
ized 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 


We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 


EW.R0SS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
AND  SILO 


Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Book. 


#* 


Get  my  new  cut  price 
catalog  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  biggest  oppor- 
s  tunity  to  SAVE  MONEY  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint  ever  offered.  For  35 
years  I’ve  been 


Saving  Farmers  Money 


That’s  how  I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  Direct- 
From-Factory  fence  business  in  the  world. 
Over  850,000  farmer  customers  save  about 
1-3  buying  from  my  catalog.  This 
year  my  prices  are  much  lower.  I 
guarantee  better  Quality  and  per- 
™  feet  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  cut  price  catalog  and  see 
for  yourself.  I  pay  the  freight,  too. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4308  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS 


in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  :  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons  ; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Ry., 


906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 
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Unsatisfactory  Heifer 

I  have  a  purebred  Ayrshire  heifer, 
great  granddaughter  of  Garclaugli  May 
Mischief.  She  came  in  last  July  on  pas¬ 
ture  at  about  2S  months  old.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  way 
to  make  her  give  more  milk  on  just  hay 
and  grain.  I  am  giving  her  8  quarts  of 
a  mixed  grain,  and  as  much  mixed  hay 
as  she  will  eat.  She  doesn’t  eat  her  hay 
very  well.  And  she  is  only  giving  about 
C  or  7  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  What 
kind  of  grain  can  I  get  to  increase  her 
milk?  She  is  not  paying  her  own  way 
even  now.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
why  there  is  as  much  talk  about  regis¬ 
tered  stock  being  so  much  better  than 
others.  I  find  around  the  country  there 
are  plenty  of  scrubs  among  the  purebreds. 
I  think  a  cow  should  be  kept  for  what  she 
gives  and  not  for  who  her  great  grand¬ 
mother  was.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  this  cow.  I  am  too  poor  to  keep 
her  and  hate  to  lose  money  on  her.  Is 
there  any  sale  for  a  cow  like  that? 

'New  York.  c.  s. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  pedigreed 
scrubs,  as  well  as  scrubs  that  are  not 
registered  with  a  recognized  association. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  particular  animal 
is  purebred,  that  is,  traces  to  ancestry 
or  known  inheritance,  is  not  always  an  as' 
surance  that  the  animal  in  question  will 
be  a  profitable  producer  of  milk  or  an 
efficient  agency  for  converting  feed  into 
dairy  or  other  meat  products.  So  much 
depends  upon  individuality  that  one  can 
scarcely  rely  upon  the  inheritance  ex¬ 
clusively  to  insure  satisfactory  results. 

Of  course  a  happy  combination  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  desirable  inheritance, 
coupled  with  feeding  qualities  and  milk¬ 
ing  qualities,  are  determining  factors  in 
the  make-up  of  a  dairy  cow.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
live  stock  on  farms  in  eastern  territory 
is  purebred  and  registered  and  the  bal 
ance  consists  largely  of  grade  animals 
that  trace  more  or  less  to  some  one  of 
the  foundation  or  recognized  breeds. 

The  Ayrshire  heifer  that  you  describe 
is,  no  doubt,  well  bred,  particularly  if 
she  traces  directly  to  Garcia  ugh  May 
Mischief.  This  strain  of  Ayrshires  were 
developed  especially  for  milk  production 
and  a  foundation  cow  of  this  lineage  is 
of  world  renown.  Unfoi'tunately,  all  of 
the  crosses  that  are  involved  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  female  do  not  result  in 
carrying  on  the  qualities  of  abnorma 
production  that  are  manifest  in  a  few 
individuals.  The  best  that  you  can  do 
is  to  offer  this  individual  a  well  balanced 
ration,  supported  with  a  good  quality  of 
roughage,  and  then  if  she  fails  to  re 
spend,  it  is  evident  that  she  has  failed 
to  inherit  the  desirable  traits  of  this  fe¬ 
male.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
heifers  with  their  first  calves  do  not 
show  the  genuine  milking  qualities  that 
are  in  evidence  later  in  life,  or  when  they 
attain  an  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  prime. 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  the  indi¬ 
viduals  are  fed  during  their  growing  and 
early  development  period. 

I  like  to  see  heifers  attain  a  good  size, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  forced 
fed  before  they  are  bred.  However,  after 
conception,  it  is  my  experience  that  they 
should  be  supplied  a  generous  amount  of 
grain  and  brought  up  to  the  time  of 
calving  carrying  a  wealth  of  flesh.  This 
enables  them  to  grow  and  gain  vigorously, 
and  if  the  ration  is  bulked  and  reduced 
somewhat  incident  to  parturition,  they 
can  go  through  this  critical  period  with¬ 
out  inviting  undue  inflammation  in  their 
mammary  system. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  are  feeding  this 
heifer  a  good  grade  of  roughage?  After 
all,  this  is  the  determining  factor  in 
profitable  and  abundant  milk  production. 
The  grade  of  mixed  feed  you  are  using 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  carry¬ 
ing  24  per  cent  of  protein,  and  while  it 
contains  very  little  products  that  trace 
to  a  corn  ration,  it  is  a  wheat  by-product 
basis  and  carries  a  reasonable  amount  of 
linseed  meal.  I  should  recommend  the 
ose  of  some  moistened  beet  pulp,  prefer¬ 
ably  that  which  has  been  saturated  in 
diluted  molasses  water.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  not  only  the  carbohydrate  content 
of  the  succulence,  but  will  add  to  the 
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palatability  and  assimilating  qualities 
and  thus  make  it  easier  and  safer  for 
the  animal  to  consume  an  increased 
amount  of  grain. 

(I  dare  say  that  since  your  heifer  does 
not  take  kindly  to  a  ration,  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  in  the  supplemental 
feeds  that  accompany  this  mixture.  Try 
adding  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  and 
10  per  cent  of  beet  pulp  to  this  combi¬ 
nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  scrubs  among  our  purebred 
animals,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  inferior  animals 
among  purebreds  than  that  found  in  the 


average  graded  herds  on  dairy  farms. 
This  is  not  intended  as  sanctioning  the 
maintenance  of  inferior  purebred  ani¬ 
mals,  for  we  have  proclaimed  steadfastly 
that  there  should  be  more  culling  among 
our  purebred  herds,  especially  where 
animals  are  maintained  or  s©d  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  pedigreed'4scrub  is  the 
worst  beast  that  can  be  imagined  and 
should  not  be  maintained  or  sold  for 
breeding  or  production  purposes.  Intel¬ 
ligent  culling  has  been  the  chief  factor 
responsible  for  putting  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  on  a  profitable  basis.  Previously, 
the  average  farm  flock  used  to  consist 
of  150  animals,  30  or  40  of  which  were 
regular  layers.  Now,  the  farm  flocks 
consist  of  50  birds,  45  of  which  belong 
to  the  profitable  group.  When  our  dairy 
animals  can  be  placed  on  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  of  efficiency,  there  will  be  less 
complaint  among  the  dairymen  and  a 
fairer  recognition  of  the  important  part 


that  profitable  producing  animals  must 
play  in  establishing  the  prosperity  of 
farm  folks. 

You  must  remem'er  that  this  heifer 
is  in  her  ninth  month  of  lactation  and  if 
she  is  producing  seven  or  eight  quarts  per 
day  at  this  time,  '  e  is  doing  very  well. 
Unless  she  is  in  good  physical  condition, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  dry  her  off  at 
this  time,  let  her  have  a  substantial  rest 
period,  feed  her  so  she  will  gain  in  flesh 
and  improve  condition  so  that  she  will 
approach  her  next  calving  time  in  at¬ 
tractive  order.  Then,  the  addition  of 
succulence  and  the  grain  ration  you  are 
feeding,  plus  the  supplementary  concen¬ 
trates  proposed,  ought  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  heifer  to  yield  an  increased 
amount  of  milk. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  dispose  of  this 
animal,  it  is  well  known  that  cows  about 
to  freshen  sell  to  a  greater  advantage 
(Continued  on  Page  605) 
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Empire  Electric  Pumping  Outfit 

The  remarkably  economical  EMPIRE  Electric 
Milker  Pumping  outfit.  Type  R-2  with  M  h.p.  electric 
motor  operates  1  double  unit  milker.  Type  R-3  with 
Vi  h.p.  electric  motor  operates  2  double  unit  milkers. 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  eup  lining  is  hand  made  and  hac  linen  in¬ 
serts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover  these  teat  cups — 
they  give  the  only  complete  three-sided  massage, 
duplicating  the  calf’s  suck. 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used  with  Empire 
Electric  or  Engine  type  Pumping  Outfits  provide  a 
practical  size  for  every  dairy  of  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Singleor  double  units  to  meet  your  requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

6.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or  moving 
parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order.  Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years  against 
wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for  single  or  double 
unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — H.  P.  outfit  milks  2  cows  at 
once— larger  sizes  proportionately  economical. 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off  and  with¬ 
out  moving  parts  to  wear  and  getoutof  adjustment. 


Addressed  to  the  man  who 

will  probably  buy 
a  milker  some  day” 

PERHAPS  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  dairying 
in  a  small  way — say  six  or  eight  cows. 

You  expect  to  buy  a  milking  machine  some  day.  Very  probably 
it  will  be  an  Empire  Milker.  You  realize  that  hand-milking  can 
not  compete  with  Empire  milking.  That  it  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  get  competent  help.  That  hand-milking  is  a  back¬ 
breaking  job. 

You  probably  have  figured  out  that  you  will  get  your  milking  ma¬ 
chine  when  you  have  a  dozen  cows  or  more.  You  haven’t  been  able 
to  see  quite  how  it  would  pay  you  to  install  a  machine  for  six  or 
eight  cows. 

You  were  perfectly  right — up  to  now . 

But  you  aren’t  right  about  it  any  longer. 

And  here’s  why — 

The  Empire  Electric  Milker  Makes  Machine 
Milking  Profitable  for  the  Small  Dairy 

After  several  years  spent  in  getting  it  absolutely  mechanically  perfect,  the 
Empire  Milking  Machine  Company  is  now  offering  the  Empire  Electric 
Milker. 

With  a  h.p.  motor,  the  Empire  Electric  Milker  operates  a  Double  Unit 
Milker — milking  two  cows  at  a  time.  The  ^  h.p.  outfit  operates  two  Double 
Units— milking  four  cows  at  once. 

Never  before  has  anyone  been  able  to  get  the  power  end  of  the  milking 
machine  down  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  economical  to  operate  in  a  small 
way. 

Now — it  has  been  done.  _  The  Empire  Electric  Milker  is  economical  in 
original  cost,  economical  to  install,  economical  to  operate. 

It  works  with  the  time-tested  Empire  Units.  You  realize  the  importance 
of  that. 

It  works  with  the  famous  Empire  Pulsator. 

It  uses  the  patented  and  exclusive  Empire  Teat  Cups  which  imitate  the 
natural  sucking  action  of  the  calf. 

It  has  all  the  Empire  advantages  listed  at  the  left  —  advantages  which 
set  the  Empire  apart  from  all  other  milkers. 

It  does  everything  that  an  Empire  Milker  does  on  the  biggest  dairy  farms 
in  the  country.  And  it  does  it  so  economically  that  no  farmer  who  owns  six 
or  more  cows  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Write  for  the  free  Empire  catalog  No.  36.  Read  it.  Then  take  it  with  you 
to  the  nearest  Empire  agent.  He  is  ready  to  prove  every  statement  we  make. 


Empire  Engine  Combination  Pumping  Outfit 

For  every  farm  not  equipped  with  electricity  there  is 
an  ideal  Empire  engine-operated  milker  pumping  outfit 
— "A  size  for  every  dairy” — from  the  big  Type  ./-Duplex 
outfit  that  operates  eight  double  units  at  a  time  to  the 
wonderfully  economical  Type  R — Engine-Combination 
pump  shown  above.  This  outfit  operates  2  double  units; 
is  provided  with  pulley  so  that  engine  may  be  used  for 
all  the  light  power  jobs  on  the  farm.  Engine  has  ample 
surplus  power  to  run  separator  or  churn  while  milking. 


IEMPI  RE| 

m  Milking  Machines^ 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 
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What  the  Highfield  Holsteins 
Accomplished  on  Good  Feeding 

BACK  IN  1918  Mr.  John  G.  Ellis,  owner  of 
Highfield  Farm,  Lee,  Mass.,  determined  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  feed  consumption  and 
milk  production.  Since  1920  the  largest  protein 
ingredient  of  the  grain  ration  —  23%  of  the 
whole — has  been 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

Briefly,  the  results  of  the  last  4  years — a  test 
under  the  average  farm  conditions,  including 
periods  of  high  feed  prices,  low  milk  prices,  poor 
pasture,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Average  production  per  cow: 

10,623.5  lbs.  milk  per  year. 

Average  profit  per  cow,  in  value  of 
milk  over  cost  of  grain:  $270.45  yearly. 

Highfield  Colantha  Mooie  produced  as  a  2-year 
old  12745.6  lbs.  milk,  563.6  lbs.  butter;  as  a 
3-year  old  14975.7  lbs.  milk,  672.22  lbs.  butter; 
as  a  4-year  old  17234.3  lbs.  milk,  771.12  lbs. 
butter;  each  second  to  the  World’s  Record,  305- 
day  class.  Highfield  Colantha  De  Kol  made  7-day 
and  30-day  butter  records  for  the  State  of  Mass, 
as  a  Junior  3-year  old. 

This  sort  of  milk  production, 'sustained  over 

4  years,  is  due  only  to  the  unbeatable  combina?- 

tion  of  good  cows  and  intelligent 

feeding.  Half  of  this  combination 

r  407°  Protein 

is  on  your  own  farm.  DIAMOND 

is  in  your  dealer’s  store,  or  can 

be  on  short  notice.  That’s  the 

other  half. 


.  #0  POUNDS*** 


CORN 


In  Every  Live  Dealer’s  Stock 
and  Every  Good  Dairy  Ration 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

|New  York  Chicago 


IpJjSaEfWt  OWCM -#£W YORK  U&...J 
fH  UUMMXttO  ANAlYSt*  M 
"  !Pr»H  .  Mtn.  -4M*  f 
r  Min.  U>X  | 

M.X.  40*  :f 
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GLUTEN 
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RatS  Way 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agermthat 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
,  solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

—m  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Free  Book  mice,tellingaboutVIRUS 
w  and  howto  get  some, 

T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Delivered  prices  auoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Every  milk  producer  does,  but 
^you  can’t  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  fine 

■  mesh  screen  strainer. 

The  only  strainer  on  the  market 

I  guaranteed  to  strain  milk  absolutely  ! 

■  clean — free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 

■  and  other  sediment — is  the 
Dr.  Clark  S  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer  A 

sterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 
_  removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment^ 

Milk  from  the  milk-something  no  other  strainer  can  pos- 
■  •  sibly  do.  This  we  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

w  A  a  lift  •  —is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  dairies  and 

milk  producing  companies,  including  Van  Camp’s, 
Sheffield  Farms,  Carnation,  Borden’s,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  etc. 
Made  in  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 


Pur  it  3? 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
&/%  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


You  can  have  clean  milk  that  will  bring  top-notch 
prices  all  the  time  by  using  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
direct  for  literature  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Dry  Cows  and 
Milkers 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
a  mixed  herd  of  20  cows?  We  have 
silage,  one  bushel  a  day  a  cow;  No.  1 
clover  hay.  We  have  to  buy  all  of  grain. 
Cows  are  in  fair  condition.  F.  C.  A. 

Crawford  Co,  Pa. 

With  silage  available,  so  that  the  cow 
could  be  fed  a  bushel  each  per  day,  and 
with  No.  1  clover  hay  as  roughage,  add 
a  grain  ration  that  provides  24  per  cent 
protein.  This  would  be  ample  for  cows 
yielding  between  10  or  12  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  provided  they  are  in  good  flesh 
and  in  good  condition.  If  the  cows  are 
thin  and  have  been  milked  all  Winter 
and  appear  emaciated  and  out  of  sorts, 
then  it  would  be  well  to  add  more  corn- 
meal  or  hominy  meal  to  this  combination 
and  reduce  the  protein  content  to  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent.  Feed  one  pound 
of  this  grain  ration  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  roughages.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  as  follows:  200  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed  and  100  lbs.  hominy  meal. 

Since  gluten  feed  is  more  attractive  in 
price  per  unit  of  protein  than  linseed 
and  cottonseed  meal,  an  increased  amount 
of  this  corn  by-product  can  be  used.  Mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  are  cheaper  than  corn 
and  oat  products  these  days,  and  this  is 
why  the  relative  percentage  of  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  carriers  would  seem  to  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  low.  One  and  one-half  per 
cent  salt  should  be  added  to  this  grain 
ration  if  the  cows  do  not  have  access  to 
rock  salt  or  ordinary  salt. 

The  cow  should  be  fed  in  accordance 
with  her  daily  production  of  milk.  The 
ration  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock 
should  be  restricted  to  a  combination  of 
middlings,  linseed  meal,  bran,  and  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  for  they  do  not  require  the  high 
protein  concentrates  that  are  essential 
for  milk  producing  animals.  f.  C.  m. 

Grain  with  Silage  and 
Alfalfa 

Will  you  tell  us  what  to  feed  for  a 
balance  ration?  We  have  ground  oats, 
cottonseed  meal,  Alfalfa  hay  and  good 
silage.  'We  are  milking  eight  cows  and 
sell  the  milk.  e.  w.  m. 

Michigan. 

It  is  possible  to  compound  a  palatable 
and  Well-balanced  ration  from  the  in¬ 
gredients  mentioned.  Ypu  are  especially 
fortunate  in  having  Alfalfa  hay  and  sil¬ 
age  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
roughage  of  this  character  and  succulence 
of  this  type  provide  the  very  best  base  for 
economic  feeding  of  dairy  cows.  I  should 
include  some  hominy  and  cornmeal  in  the 
mixture  and  not  rely  upon  oats  alone  as 
a  source  of  carbohydrates.  I  should  also 
recommend  the  use  of  some  linseed  meal 
to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  cottonseed 
meal,  for  proteins  must  trace  to  more 
than  one  base  if  the  resulting  ration  is 
to  be  well  balanced. 

The  following  grouping  of  ingredients 
will  provide  approximately  a  20  per  cent 
protein  combination  that  is  sufficient  for 
cows  of  average  production  ;  that  is,  in¬ 
dividuals  yielding  approximately  eight 
quarts  of  milk  per  day :  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  250  lbs.  hominy  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  combination  for  each 
314  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  produced  per 
day  in  addition,  allow  the  animals  all  of 
the  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish.  The  silage  should  be  fed 
in  two  equal  portions,  night  and  morning, 
and  the  hulk  of  the  hay  should  be  fed 
during  the  day.  If  the  cows  have  access 
to  corn  fodder  or  a  poorer  grade  of  hay 
when  they  are  exercising  in  the  yards, 
good  results  will  obtain.  The  grain 
should  be  fed  in  two  equal  quantities 
night  and  morning,  preferably  sprinkled 
over  the  silage  at  feeding  time.  Be  sure 
that  the  cows  have  access  to  either  rock 
salt  or  ordinary  animal  salt,  and  if  de¬ 
sired,  you  can  add  1%  per  cent  of  salt, 
which  would  be  15  lbs.  to  each  1, 000-lb. 
lot  of  this  mixture. 


April  4,  1925 


Free  Barn  Plans 

The  book  of  STAR  Bam 
Plans — most  valuable  book 
available  to  barn  builders 
—  FREE  to  all  who  sign 
and  send  coupon.  Packed 
with  plans,  building  hints, 
bam  equipment  data.  Send 
coupon  TODAY  I 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferri*  &  Co. 


Dept.H-67,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen  :  I  have _ cows  voting  stock 

—  horses.  Please  send  me  .floor  plans  and 

other  Bumrentions.  I  am  considering-  (^ojnjfinK) 

nexT" _  Send  free  l>lan  book  ( £®“) 

Name _ 

Address _ 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  Is  not  the  closest  skim' 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  (or  tree  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form— Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  *  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10,  20  and  50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


Hoof  Troubles 


So  confident  are  we  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  heal¬ 
ing  compound  is  better  than  anything  else  to 
quickly  end  hoof  troubles  that  we  want  to  PROVE  to 
everyone  by  sending  a  big  Sample  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  For  cracked  hoofs, hard  and  contracted  feet, mud 
fever,  grease  heel,  sore  teats,  caked  udders  and  every 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Does 
not  blister  or  smart.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  time-tested  remedy  for , 
household  and  farm.  Full 
size  at  drug  stores  or  by 
mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co.  _ 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio  (7) 


J.C.SMITH 

'  !i 


DANA’S 
STOCK 

X  A  D  IT  T  C!  To  Identify  all  live  stock. 
JL/x\.JL> J-V-L/kJ  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders'  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DAN  A  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lenanon,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  1  :  : 
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Unsatisfactory  Heifer 

(Continued  from  Page  603) 
than  any  other  period  of  their  lactation, 
and  while  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
sell  this  purebred  Ayrshire  on  her  milk 
record,  you  might  bo  able  to  sell  her  on 
her  appearance  and  her  breeding,  it  be¬ 
ing  understood  that  the  purchaser  takes 
bis  own  chance  of  being  able  to  develop 
her  milking  instincts  to  a  higher  degree 
than  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year. 
We  all  know  that  heifers  invariably 
milk  better  during  their  second  and  third 
lactation  period  than  they  do  as  first 
cal  vers. 

T  agree  with  you  that  it  is  discouraging 
to  encounter  disappointments  of  this  ehar_ 
acter,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  se¬ 
lection,  based  upon  breeding  alone,  does 
not  always  give  the  desired  results. 

F.  c.  M. 


Beef  for  the  East 

I  notice  from  time  to  time  sketches 
about-  growing  beef  in  the  East.  I  have 
been  thinking  some  of  this  for  a  number 
of  years  but  never  have  made  any  start. 
I  wish  to  ask  which  bleed  is  best  for  the 
East?  Is  it  better  to  start  with  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  stock?  I  like  Herefords, 
but  some  say  cows  do  not  produce  enough 
milk  for  calves.  Which  of  the  beef  breeds 
give  the  largest  flow  of  milk  and  which 
grow  the  largest?  L.  E.  D. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beef  production  has  had  its  downs 
during  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  Middle  and  Central  West  where 
beef  production  has  been  followed  for  a 
number  of  years,  people  are  looking  in¬ 
tently  upon  the  Wisconsin  situation  and 
wondering  whether  or  not  they  should 
not  put  on  a  few  dairy  cows  and  thus 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  their 
current  expenses. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
farmer  who  has  had  experience  and  in¬ 
clination  to  engage  in  beef  production, 
should  start,  it  is  manifestly  now.  I  do 
not  recall  a  time  when  purebred  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  beef  breeds  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  such  an  attractive  price,  and 
always,  the  time  to  get  into  the  beef 
business  is  when  prices  are  low  and  the 
time  to  get  out  is  when  they  are  high. 
The  market  man  always  advises  his  cli¬ 
ents  to  sell  on  the  bulges  and  buy  on  the 
declines.  If  this  reasoning  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  agricultural  situation, 
manfestly  the  time  to  get  into  the  pure¬ 
bred  beef  producing  industry  is  at  hand. 

There  are  discouragements  aplenty, 
however,  in  the  field  of  beef  production, 
although  the  labor  involved  is  much  less 
than  that  surrounding  a  dairy  barn  where 
cows  and  milk  are  the  guests.  I  share 
the  belief  that  the  farmer  should  grow 
his  own  beef  cattle  rather  than  buy  feed¬ 
ers  and  grow  them  out ;  that  he  should 
turn  his  animals  as  baby  beeves  when 
about  a  year  old  rather  than  attempt  to 
supply  the  market  with  heavy  animals 
that  in  a  few  instances  bring  a  premium 
on  the  market. 

Successful  beef  production  involves  a 
long  and  interesting  story  and  space  will 
not  permit  a  complete  discussion  at  this 
time.  Anxious  to  determine  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  three  of  the  breeds  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  for  eastern  conditions,  an  enterprising 
capitalist  in  New  York  State  acquired 
a  substantial  herd  of  Shorthorns,  Angus, 
and  Herefords.  The  Shorthorns  were 
purchased  from  a  ranchman  in  Colorado; 
the  Herefords  came  from  Texas ;  the 
Angus  were  picked  up,  some  in  Iowa  and 
some  in  Canada,  all  of  them  being  high- 
grade  and  in  a  few  cases  purebred  ani¬ 
mals,  the  sires  in  every  case  being  reg¬ 
istered  animals  from  well  established 
families.  After  three  years  of  experi¬ 
menting,  we  find  that  the  Herefords  have 
been  all  disposed  of,  not  because  they 
did  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  vigorous 
Winter  conditions  that  prevailed  on  this 
estate,  but  rather  because  contagious 
abortion  was  encountered  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  propensities  of  the  entire  group  short¬ 
ened.  As  between  the  Shorthorns  and 
Aberdeen-Angus,  this  patron  feels  that 
the  Angus  finished  out  a  little  smoother 
and  a  little  thicker,  but  I  fancy  that  in 
a  few  years  this  estate  will  support 
largely  the  representatives  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  breed. 

AH  of  which  goes  to  say  that  the  choice 
of  a  breed  of  beef  cattle  depends  largely 
upon  one’s  own  likes  and  dislikes.  There 


are  good  and  bad  Shorthorns,  there  are 
inferior  and  excellent  Angus,  and  there 
are  mediocre  and  outstanding  Herefords. 
More  depends  upon  the  family  and  the 
type  of  the  animal  selected  within  any 
given  breed  than  rests  upon  the  mere 
selection  of  any  particular  breed  of  beef 
animals. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  Hereford's  and 
the  Shorthorn  breeds  are  found  in  the 
greater  number  in  eastern  territory  and 
that  the  Angus  type  prevails  quite  large¬ 
ly  in  the  feed  lots  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  the  breeding  lots  of  extreme  western 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  South 
and  around  Missouri  and  Iowa  and 
through  Oklahoma  and'  Colorado,  the 
white  faces  predominate.  At  the  recent 
International  I  overheard  the  secretaries 
of  two  breed  associations  in  substance 
state  that  the  use  of  Hereford  bulls  on 
a  great  many  of  the  Shorthorn  females 
in  the  range  territory  had  unified  the 
color  and  type  so  that  a  passerby  nowa¬ 
days  would  gain  the  impression  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  cattle  in  the  range 
country  evidence  a  preponderance  of 
Hereford  blood. 

The  Herefords  and  the  Shorthorns  at¬ 
tain  a  little  higher  average  weights  than 
do  the  breed  representatives  of  the  Aber-* 
deen-Angus  breed,  but  here  again  mere 
size  is  not  the  standard  of  measure  that 
determines  profit  or  loss  in  the  beef  game. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  some  instances 
the  females  of  the  highly  developed  breed 
types  are  members  of  the  class  that  the 
late  Joseph  E.  Wing  designated  as  “milk¬ 
less”  cows,  nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the 
females  in  the  breeding  herds  in  the 
country  do  produce  milk  enough  to  raise 
their  own  calves. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in¬ 
terested  at  all  in  what  has  become  to  be 
known  as  “dual-purpose”  type  of  beef 
animals  such  as  the  Milking  Shorthorns, 
the  Red  Poll,  or  the  Brown  Swiss  breeds. 
In  sections  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  the 
Brown  Swiss  type  has  many  enthusiastic 
followers,  adherents  who  claim  that  they 
combine  feeding  and  gaining  and  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  that  enable  the  small  farmer 
to  make  ends  meet,  where  typical  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  maintained.  F.  c.  m. 


Grain  With  Timothy  Hay 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  a  balanced 
ration  for  grade  cows,  Guernseys,  with 
Timothy  hay  and  beet  pulp?  All  our 
grain  has  to  be  purchased.  So  am  not 
particular  as  to  the  kind  as  long  as  it  is 
properly  balanced.  Buckwheat  is  not 
available.  Ration  is  to  be  used  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  Winter.  Also  when  turned  out 
to  pasture.  W.  8.  G. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  you  know,  if  you  have  fed 
much  Timothy  hay,  that  this  roughage  is 
ill-suited  for  dairy  cows  in  milk  The 
beet  pulp  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for 
silage  and  at  present  conditions  is  an 
economical  source  of  carbohydrates. 

Since  you  have  to  go  into  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  balance  of  your  products,  a 
simple  combination  that  would  result  in 
a  building  of  a  24  per  cent  protein  ra¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  by  combining  the 
ingredients  in  the  following-  proportions  : 
Wheat  bran.  150  lbs. ;  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  ground  oats  or 
wheat  middlings,  150  lbs. ;  gluten  seed 
meal,  150  lbs. 

The  attractive  prices  that  are  now  be¬ 
ing  quoted  on  protein  carrying  feeds  such 
as  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  especially,  ought  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  dairymen  if  their  cows 
are  in  good  flesh  and  can  withstand  rather 
forced  feeding  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
This  ration  is  intended  for  stable  cows 
dot  having  access  to  pasture  conditions. 
When  April  or  May  conditions  arrive 
and  it  is  possible  to  turn  these  cows  out 
to  pasture,  then  the  ration  could  be  very 
greatly  simplified,  and  should  consist  of 
the  following  ingredients:  Gluten  feed, 
400  lbs.,  ground  corn  and  oats,  300  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  cows  are 
in  milk.  Dry  cows  can  be  fed  a  much 
simpler  combination,  especially  if  they 
have  access  to  good  pasture. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  cannot  se¬ 
cure  some  buckwheat  middlings  or  buck¬ 
wheat  bran,  for  this  product  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  can  even  be  obtained  at  a 
low  cost  per  digestible  unit.  F.  c.  m. 
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Don’t  let  anyone  talk  you  into  believing  that 
any  other  cream  separator  is  as  good  as  a  De 
Laval.  See  and  try  one  yourself.  And  when  you 
do  you  will  not  need  any  expert  to  tell  you  which 
is  by  far  the  better  designed  and  made  machine, 
and  which  is  sure  to  last  the  longer  and  prove  the 
better  investment. 

Nor  will  any  clever  salesman  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  other  machines  are  “just  as 
good,”  or  good  enough  while  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper. 

A  De  Laval  frequently  saves  any  cost  differ¬ 
ence  over  the  other  machine  the  first  month  of 
use,  and  will  go  on  doing  so  for  many  years. 

Your  De  Laval  Agent  will  gladly  arrange  a 
free  trial  for  you.  If  you  do  not  know  who  your 
nearest  De  Laval  Agent  is,  write  the  nearest 
office  below. 

Trade  In  Your  Old  Separator 
as  Partial  Payment 

De  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal  trade 
allowances  on  used  cream  separators  of  any  age 
or  make  as  partial  payment  on  new  De  Lavals. 
This  gives  an  unusual  opportunity  for  getting 
something  for  your  old  separator,  which  may  be 
wasting  the  cost  of  a  new  De  Laval  in  less  than  a 
year.  New  De  Lavals  sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


THE  NEW 
ONE  PIE C 
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Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos  -  asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

in  roofs,  gutters,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 

Special  April  Offer 

Five  gallon  can  $8.75,  Ten  gallon  can 
$16.50.  Enough  for  large  roof.  Dollar 
Brush  included  without  extra  charge 
for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp. ,  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


1892  Thirty  -three  Years  \of  Satisfaction  1925 

Best  Prices  Now 
THE  TORNADO  SILO 


Oregon  Fir  Silos  Always  Best 


A  FEW  DON’TS 

doors;  DON’T  buy  poor  lumber; 
anchors;  DON’T  waste  money. 


DON’T  buy  knots; 
DON’T  buy  poor 
DON’T  buy  weak 


If  Silos  pay,  buy  the  best,  just  as  you  buy  cows  or  horses, 
sheep  or  hogs,  seed  corn  or  fertilizer.  Always  buy  the 
best,  CHEAPEST,  but  buy  the  best. 

WE  OFFER  THE  BEST  OREGON  FIR  SILOS 
AT  BEST  PRICES  NOW 


Write  at  once  for  catalog  prices.  Good,  live,  farmer  agents  -wanted 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 
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ALPHA 

Portland 

cement 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTER^ 

94  LBS  NET.210'4- 


ation  with  us.  Not  only  can  he  give  you  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  112-page  Handbook  on  Cement  Con¬ 
struction,  “Alpha  Cement — How  to  Use  it,”  but  he  also  has  special 
Bulletins  and  Service  Sheets  on  scores  of  home,  yard,  farm, 
business-place  and  civic  improvements. 

These  valuable  suggestions  range  from  such  subjects  as  fountains,  driveways, 
storage  buildings  and  garages  to  gate-posts,  engine  bases,  water  troughs,  house 
foundations  and  dams.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  common-sense  value  of 
these  helps  on  permanent  improvements,  all  of  which  can  be  made  with  good 
sand,  gravel,  or  crushed  stone,  water,  a  little  reinforcement  and  Alpha  Cement. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

EASTON  PA  New  York  Boston  .Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  CHICAGO  ILL. 

St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  Ironton,  Ohio 


cALPHA  CEMENT  is  produced 
under  the  strictest  chemical  su¬ 
pervision.  Every  bag  of  it  will 
give  you  high-class  results. 


ATALL  OCA 
DRUGGI  STS  C.DS 
BY  MAIL 

.  504  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK.  N.d. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can't  too  soon  learn  the  savins:  and  satisfaction  in  using: 

CURA -BOS  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  i  8  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 
Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


stock  feeding 


IPs  easy  to  undersalt 
in  pasturing  season 

Salt  supplies  hydrochloric  acid — essential  to  di¬ 
gestion.  Feed  1  pound  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  to  each  100  pounds  dry  feed.  Wont  sift  out 
— dissolves  instantly.  Keep  another  supply  always 
within  reach.  Animals  get  enough  without 
causing  sore  tongues.  The  bags  make  good 
toweling.  Get  free  book,  “NewTruth  About  Salt.” 

The  Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Dept.  19,  AKRON,  O. 
Chicago  -  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 


Note  the  flake-like  form 
of  Colonial  Special 
Farmer's  Salt.  This 
salt  dissolves  instant¬ 
ly  and  completely. 


Colonial 

Special  Farmed 

"There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose" 


April  4,  192."> 

Legal  Ice  Cream 

What  are  the  requirements  concerning 
the  making  of  homemade  ice  cream  and 
selling  same  in  stand  or  market?  I  have 
a  formula  after  which  I  have  made  much 
ice  cream,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  manufactured  cream,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  ice  cream  must  have  a  certain 
per  cent  of  butterfat.  Now  can  a  per¬ 
son  make  cream  and  sell  it  as  homemade 
cream  if  it  should  be  lacking  in  this  but¬ 
terfat,  and  made  richer  otherwise,  if  sold 
as  homemade  cream  or  under  a  published 
formula?  I  believe  that  the  regular 
cream  on  the  market  is  a  one-sided  food, 
and  I  want  to  make  a  better  food,  but 
cannot  and  hold  up  the  butterfat  quite  to 
this.  I  am  willing  to  sell  it  for  just 
what  it  is,  and  how  is  the  best  way  to  do 
this?  I  would  make  this  from  the  milk 
produced  on  my  farm.  How  can  this  be 
arranged  and  still  be  legal  and  honest? 
My  formula  will  give  a  more  healthful 
food  for  children,  and  besides  there  are 
so  many  people  who  will  not  eat  factory 
cream.  e.  j.  w. 

I  know  of  no  State  regulation  respect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  ice  icream  except  that  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  50  of  the  Farms  and 
Markets  law,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“No  person  shall  sell  .  .  .  any  product 
as  and  for  ‘ice  cream’  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  at  least  eight  per  centum  of  milkfat 
and  at  least  eighteen  per  centum  of  milk- 
fat  and  milk  solids  not  fat  combined.” 

This  law  is  simple  in  its  language  and 
I  think  requires  no  interpretation. 

The  minimum  fat  standard  named  in 
the  statute  is  a  low  one.  Some  neighbor¬ 
ing  States  have  higher  standards.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Vermont  standard  is  14  per 
cent.  Thei’e  are  commercial  creams  on 
sale  in  this  State  which  test  close  to  14 
per  cent.  I  believe  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  ice  cream  made  in  the  home 
greatly  exceeds  the  S  per  cent  standard. 
The  richness  which  one  associates  with 
ice  cream  comes  from  the  fat.  and  I  ques¬ 
tion  very  much  whether  your  correspond¬ 
ent  can  make  an  ice  cream  which  will 
satisfy  his  trade  and  be  under  the  8  per 
cent  standard.  If  he  can  he  has  evolved 
a  valuable  formula,  but  under  the  law  he 
cannot  sell  his  product  as  ice  cream.  To 
sell  a  product  as  ice  cream  which  con¬ 
tains  less  than  8  per  cent  fat  is  plainly 
a  misnomer. 

Under  our  statute,  cream  must  not  con¬ 
tain  less  than  18  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 
One  would  naturally  think  that  ice  cream 
is  congealed  cream  and  would  therefore 
contain  about  18  per  cent  of  fat.  There 
are  •  many  names  under  which  frozen 
dainties  are  sold,  such  as  ice  cream,  sher¬ 
bet,  ices,  etc.  The  only  one  of  these  that 
has  a  standard  is  ice  cream.  If  E.  J.  W. 
offers  his  product  under  the  name  of  “ice 
cream”  he  must,  of  course,  comply  with 
the  State  standard.  b.  a.  pyrke. 

New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Keeping  Milk  Goats 

I  am  now  keeping  a  few  Jersey  cows 
and  making  butter,  and  I  have  been  won¬ 
dering  if  it  would  not  pay  me  to  keep  a 
few  milk  goats.  Would  the  goats’  milk 
work  in  with  the  cows’  milk  for  making 
buitter?  We  have  two  quite  good-sized 
towns  each  side  in  which  I  could  ho 
doubt  work  up  a  good  milk  trade.  There 
have  never  been  any  goats  kept  around 
here  that  I  know  of,  therefore,  it  would 
take  some  time  to  work  up  a  trade  on 
goats’  milk,  as  it  might  not  take  with 
the  people,  but  I  understand  goats’  milk 
is  mitdh  richer  than  cows’  milk.  Tell 
me  what  you  can  about  goats,  arid 
whether  you  think  it  advisable  to  under¬ 
take,  and  if  you  think  well  of  it. 

Pennsylvania.  I.  w.  A. 

Goats’  milk  does  not  mix  well  with 
cows’  milk  for  making  butter,  but  a 
very  good  quality  of  butter  can  be  made 
from  the  goats’  milk  alone.  Goats  are 
kept  chiefly  to  supply  milk  for  family 
use,  more  than  for  butter. 

You  can  build  up  a  good  trade  in  most 
any  large  village  or  city  by  supplying 
private  customers  with  goats’  milk,  espe¬ 
cially  where  there  are  foreigners.  The 
milk  sells  for  twice  that  of  the  cow.  and 
a  good  goat  will  give  2%  to  four  quarts 
a  day.  There  is  already  a  good  demand 
for  milk  goats,  and  where  one  has  a 
little  land  available  it  will  pay  well  to 
establish  a  herd  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  trade.  w.  E. 


“Doctor,  I  owe  you  my  life.”  "Oh. 
you  exaggerate.  But  you  do  owe  me 
$80.”  “Why,  sir.  that  is  outrageous.” — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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Notes  From  the  Sage  Brush  Country 


I  Am  a  Buttinsky 

"When  you  find  a  person  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  complaining  quietly  to  the 
neighbors,  grabs  a  hat  and  goes  but 
to  do  something  about  it,  you  have 
found  a  buttinsky.  Of  course  I  know 
the  slang  term  is  old,  but  the  defini¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  new  by  all 
save  the  buttinsky.  To  him  it  is  old. 
It  is  the  anathema  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  The  above  definition 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  such  a 
person  would  be  held  in  public  esteem. 
Not  so.  He  commits  himself  to  un¬ 
popularity  as  soon  as  he  grabs  his  hat. 

I  know.  I  am  a  confirmed  buttinsky. 

I  began  my  career  by  correcting  the 
family  grammar,  and  got  sat  down 
upon  promptly  by  an  elder  sister.  As 
a  very  young  schoolteacher  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  my  duty  to  send  home  a  pupil 
whose  father  was  ill  with  smallpox, 
and  was  assailed  by  other  parents  who 
considered  it  the  wisest  possible 
course  to  subject  all  children  to  that 
disease  so  that  they  would  not  take 
it  again.  As  a  bride  in  Kansas  I  grew 
tired  of  buying  putrefying  steak  with 
perfectly  good  money.  Even  a  bride 
may  be  able  to  respect  what  her  nose 
tells  her.  This  was  the  only  butcher 
shop  in  town.  There  were  no  vege¬ 
tarians  among  the  citizens.  The 
butcher  had  his  own  abattoir  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  He  killed  when 
convenient,  and  we  bought  as  long  as 
it  lasted.  It  was  hot  Summer  weather, 
yet  he  took  no  ice.  Why  should  he, 
when  we  were  forced  to  buy  his  meat 
through  lack  of  competition,  or  go 
without  in  that  gardenless  town?  We 
were  all  fresh  arrivals  on  account  of 
the  new  million-dollar  sugar  factory. 

It  was  the  third  steak  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  fry,  only  to  end  by  putting 
it  in  the  garbage.  I  had  been  to  a  tea 
that  afternoon,  and  I  remembered  the 
bitter  complainings  of  the  women  there 
concerning  the  meat  market.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  more  women  were  this 
night  rejecting  meat  into  the  garbage 
can  with  vain  resentment,  and  how 
many  were  risking  health  and  life  by 
eating  it.  There  was  no  fish  market, 
and  we  could  not  live  continually  on 
chicken. 

At  dinner  I  explained  the  situation 
to  my  husband.  “There  ought  to  be 
some  officer  of  the  law  to  reach  that 
butcher,”  I  declared.  “lie  is  doing  far 
worse  than  simply  obtaining  money 
upon  false  pretenses,  though  he  is  do¬ 
ing  just  that,  also.  If  I  were  a  man  I 
would  see  that  there  was  someone  to 
look  after  the  food  of  the  State.” 

“There  is,”  informed  my  superior 
mate,  “Dr.  Crumbine  does  just  that.” 

“Where  does  he  have  his  office?” 

“Topeka. - But  you  are  surely  not 

thinking  of  writing  to  him  about  the 
Deerfield  butcher  shop !” 

“I  most  certainly  am !”  In  anything 
(butt  ibride-like  acquiesence.  “What’s 
he  for — just  the  big  cities?” 

My  husband  regarded  me  with  mild 
surprise.  It  may  have  been  the  in¬ 
evitable  moment  when  he  decided,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  I  was  not  the  meek  little 
woman  he  thought  he  had  married.  I 
hated  to  disillusion  him,  but  he  might 
as  well  learn  the  horrifying  truth  at 
once.  I  am  a  born  buttinsky,  and  of 
course  rushed  in  where  anyone  but  a 
buttinsky  would  fear  to  tread. 

As  a  result,  a  State  food  inspector 
came  to  Deerfield,  and  just  before  his 
mission  was  over,  he  informed  me, 
“We  investigated  your  report  and 
found  things  even  worse  than  you  had 
stated.  The  slaughter  yards  were 
shockingly  filthy.  We  have  warned 
him  that  his  next  offense  will  mean 
jail  and  fine,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
permitted  again  to  run  a  butcher  shop 
in  this  State.” 

We  had  perfectly  fresh  meat  in  that 
town  for  some  time.  Then,  feeling 
secure,  the  outrage  began  again.  I 
had  no  need  to  report  him.  Dr.  Crum- 
bine’s  men  were  on  the  job.  The 
butcher  was  taken  into  court,  fined 
and  jailed,  and  forced  to  sell  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  man,  who  I  am  sure,  came 
straight  from  Spotless  Town.  • 

But  how  different  was  my  experience 
many  years  later  in  the  town  of  Hazel- 
ton.  There  is  no  reason  for  disguising 
the  name  of  the  town,  nor  my  part  in 
the  episode,  for  I  figured,  at  the  time, 
quite  prominently  in  the  local  paper  as 
a  busybody  and  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  public  mind.  I  am  not  writing 
this  vengefully.  I  felt  very  little  an¬ 


tagonism  at  the  attacks  made  upon  me. 
I  was  one  of  those  people  of  colossal 
conceit  who  felt  that  I  was  right.  All 
buttinskies  are  like  that.  They  have 
a  regular  Khoderick  Dliu  persistency, 
that  walks  unscathed  by  what  people 
may  say.  And  I  really  did  not  expect 
justification  in  the  end.  Like  most 
buttinskies,  I  started  the  forces,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  consequences. 

One  of  my  children  was  attending 
the  Hazelton  school  at  that  time.  I 
also  had  on  the  faculty  a  friend.  Six 
months  before  the  school-building  had 
been  badly  damaged  by  a  high  wind. 
Windows  on  the  top  floor  were  blown 
in,  and  the  upper  story  badly  dislo¬ 
cated.  It  had  been  patched  up  after  a 
fashion,  but  there  were  wide  cracks, 
actual  crevasses  around  the  sides  of 
the  rooms.  Both  my  friend  and  I 
were  positive  that  it  was  unsafe,  and 
like  the  buttinsky  that  I  am,  I  wrote 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  school  children 


were  in  dangei*.  A  caststrophe  might 
be  expected  at  any  time. 

The  repairs  were  in  progress  when 
the  inspector  arrived,  and  he  obligingly 
wrote  a  glowing  account  of  what  was 
being  done,  concluding  with  the 
weighty  opinion  that  the  sehoolhouse, 
cobbled  as  was  being  done,  would 
likely  last  as  long  as  a  brick  was  whole 
in  it.  The  editor  of  the  local  paper 
took  occasion  to  direct  a  tirade  against 
me  personally,  which  embarrassed  my 
family  exceedingly,  but  phased  me  not. 
at  all.  Colossal  conceit  of  the  buttin¬ 
sky. 

I  made  no  prophecies,  but  the  clumsy 
work  lasted  longer  than  I  expected. 
One  night  this  Winter  the  basket-ball 
team  played  a  game  to  a  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  A  high  wind 
was  blowing,,  but  little  did  they  care 
for  that,  so  snug  and  cozy  were  they 
in  their  sehoolhouse,  oblivious  to  the 
roaring  gale  which  assaulted  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  whole  town  of  Hazelton  was 
there,  including  a  great  representation 
from  the  surrounding  farms.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  adults  left  a 
child  at  home.  I  am  beginning  to 


chill  as  I  write  at  the  very  thought  of 
it  all.  It  is  one  of  those  tragedies 
prevented  only  by  a  miracle.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  the  last  of  the  crowd 
had  filed  out,  the  gale  blew  the  win¬ 
dows  in,  and  bellied  the  walls  out  like 
a  balloon,  lifting  the  roof,  which  it 
carried  across  the  road.  I  write  al¬ 
most  limply  at  the  suspense  it  makes 
me  feel,  no  casualties  occurred. 

The  part  of  the  building  destroyed 
was  the  auditorium  where  the  basket¬ 
ball  game  was  held.  This  has  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  floor  of  the  auditorium 
was  made  the  roof.  Needless  to  say, 
the  newspapers  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  me.  I  did  not  expect  it. 
The  reward  of  the  buttinsky  is  silence. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


A  Chapter  on  Warts 

Warts  are  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  papillae  of  the  skin,  covered  by 
thickened  epidermis.  Reference  to  a 
school  text  hook  on  physiology  and  anat¬ 
omy  will  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the 
above  terms,  but  it  probably  will  not 


Wrecked  Sehoolhouse 

disclose  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  just 
why  these  papillae  become  enlarged  in  the 
case  of  common  warts,  or  why,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  suddenly  subside, 
leaving  the  skin  as  it  was  before.  Fre¬ 
quently  small  warts  appear  about  the 
site  of  a  large  one  that  was  removed,  or 
by  themselves.  These  are  called  seed 
warts,  from  their  appearance,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  seeds  from  which  other 
warts  grow.  There  are  at  least  six  va¬ 
rieties  of  warts,  some  of  which  have  well 
known  causes,  such  as  the  chimney-sweep’s 
wart,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  soot 
upon  the  skin,  and  senile  warts,  which 
often  appear  upon  the  neck  or  face  of  an 
old  person,  caused  by  degenerative 
changes  in  the  skin.  The  common  variety, 
so  often  appearing  upon  the  hands  of 
children,  comes  and  goes,  however,  with¬ 
out  known  reason.  The  fact  that  warts 
often  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  came 
has  established  the  reputation  of  a  great 
many  wart  removers.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that,  if  you  rub  a  wart  with  a  clam 
shell  and  then  give  the  shell  to  the  family 


dog,  who  buries  it  under  a  rose  bush  in 
the  garden,  and  find,  within  a  few  days, 
that  the  wart  has  disappeared,  that  the 
combination  of  clam  shell,  family  dog 
and  rose  bush  cured  the  wart.  If  you 
try  this,  and  it  works,  what  more  evi¬ 
dence  do  you  want? 

There  are  other  remedies  for  warts  that 
possibly  are  a  little  more  scientific,  if 
not  more  reliable.  Rubbing  the  wart 
with  castor  oil  at  intervals  is  an  old  one ; 
using,  instead,  a  paste  of  common  cook¬ 
ing  soda  and  water  is  another.  Many 
warts  have  disappeared  after  such  treat¬ 
ments.  Warts  with  long  narrow  necks 
may  be  snipped  off  with  sharp  scissors ; 
others  may  be  destroyed  by  such  caus¬ 
tics  as  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
still  stronger  caustics,  hardly  safe  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  A 
modern  method  which  the  doctor  may  use 
is  disinfecting  the  skin  over  the  wart 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  freezing  the  wart 
by  a  spray  of  ethyl  chlorid  and  then  re¬ 
moving  it  with  a  sharp  curet.  On  the 
whole,  the  clam  shell  method,  if  you  can 
get  the  dog  to  co-operate,  or,  still  bet¬ 
ter  the  use  of  castor  oil  or  soda,  is  to  be 
advised  for  family  use,  as  there  is  some 
slight  danger  from  the  use  of  caustics 
or  other  surgical  procedures  in  the  hands 
of  the  unskilled.  M.  B.  D. 


Eradicating  Ants 

If  living  in  an  old  house  where  ants 
are  troublesome,  Springtime  is  none  too 
early  to  begin  to  check  the  pest  of  ants. 
While  the  Spring  cleaning  and  repairing 
is  in  progress,  keep  them  in  mlind  and 
try  to  block  their  usual  runways.  A 
little  study  of  the  habits  of  ants  is  help¬ 
ful  in  barring  them  out.  By  following 
their  movements  one  can  almost  always 
find  the  crack  or  opening  by  which  they 
enter  kitchen  or  pantry,  and  those  same 
openings  are  often  used  year  after  year. 
At  such  places  many  housekeepers  mere¬ 
ly  use  a  repellent  which  checks  the  ants 
for  only  a  short  time,  when  the  entrances 
might  be  effectually  closed. 

After  several  Summers  of  warfare  of 
tb  usual  sort  in  a  drab-colored  pantry 
where  both  red  and  black  ants  abounded, 
and  where  silver  fish  and  black  beetles 
scurried  through  the  cupboards,  we  gave 
the  room  a  thorough  renovation,  aiid 
were  rewarded  by  a  complete  cessation 
of  warfare.  Every  shelf  came  down  and 
out,  disclosing  broken  plaster  at  the  ends 
of  most  of  them.  The  holes  and  cracks 
in  wall  and  woodwork  were  plastered, 
puttied  'or  filled  with  crack-filler.  Then 
we  gave  the  entire  room  two  coats  of 
flat  paint  followed  by  enamel,  including 
every  shelf  and  remote  cupboard  corner. 
When  the  enameled  shelves  were  re¬ 
placed  there  were  no  lurking  places  for 
insects.  As  the  shelves  are  so  easily 
cleaned  no  shelf  paper  is  necessary. 

Once  last  Summer  the  large  black  ants 
ventured  by  ,a  new  route;  We  quickly 
trailed  them  to  their  entrance,  gave  them 
a  warning  dose  to  carry  back  to  head¬ 
quarters,  and  they  never  returned.  This 
remedy  was  a  bit  of  tartar  emetic  in  a 
little  sugar  syrup.  They  will  eat  this 
ravenously  and-  carry  the  poison  back  to 
others  in  the  ant  hill.  The  poison  should 
not  be  placed  on  food  shelves  where  the 
ants  might  carry  it  to  the  food.  We 
place  shallow  dishes  of  the  syrup  near 
the  ants’  runway.  Discarded  fruit  jar 
covers  are  good  for  this.  When  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  vanguard  of  red  ants  in  the 
back  porch  we  treated  them  to  a  bit  of 
lard  with  a  little  tartar  emetic,  and 
soon  their  army  was  depleted.  A  dish 
of  poisoned  lard  in  the  cellarway  checked 
another  horde.  Red  ants  are  attracted 
by  grease  rather  than  sweets.  When 
using  poisoned  lard  in  the  porch  or  other 
open  places  we  put  it  into  small  tin  cans 
or  something  inaccessible  to  the  house¬ 
hold  pets.  Tartar  emetic  is  a  white 
powder  and  is  sold  at  all  drug  stores. 

Scientific  bulletins  advise  us  to  locate* 
the  ants’  nests  and  destroy  them,  but 
this  tracing  is  not  easily  done.  Though 
most  of  us  destroy  every  ant  hill  found 
near  the  house,  we  may  fail  to  locate  the 
most  troublesome  ones.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  check  the  entrance  of  the  wee 
armies.  The  Cornell  bulletin,  “House¬ 
hold  Insects  and  Their  Control,”  is  very 
helpful  in  the  study  of  household  pests. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  also  issues  special  bulletins  on 
almost  every  kind  of  household  insect. 
We  housekeepers  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  access  to  the  helps  which  such 
research  has  made  possible,  jibs.  ii.  is. 


Chocolate  Fudge  Cookies 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cun 
melted  butter,  three  heaping  tablespoons 
grated  chocolate,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk, 
into  which  stir  a  scant  teaspoon  of  soda. 
Mix  all  together  and  stir  in  2%  cups  of 
flour,  in  which  has  been  sifted  a  heaping 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder;  then  add  one 
cup  seeded  raisins  and  one  cup  nut  meats, 
both  chopped  fine ;  one  tablespoon  of 
vanilla  extract.  Mix  well  together,  then 
drop  by  scant  tablespoons  onto  greased 
pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MBS.  G.  T. 


Where  the  Sehoolhouse  Was  Blown  Out. 


Outside  Stairway  of 
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f  Give  Your  Baby  Chicks  1 

f  Something  “Good"  to  Grow  On!  1 

More  chicks  live  and  grow  sturdily  if  you  } 
mix  meat  scrap  and  grit  in  their  feed.  Mix 
your  own  feed.  Write  us  for  prices  and 

descriptive  literature. . At  this 

season  it  would  pay  to  fertilize  your  land  with 
Dold’s  Bone  Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep  Manure,  or 
Dold’s  Blood  Meal.  Ask  us  about  those,  too. 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Blast  your  ditches — 

don’t  dig  them! 

BLASTING  ditches  with  dynamite  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Drainage  experts  after  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  and  extensive  use  recommend 
du  Pont  50%  straight  dynamite  because  it  has 
the  strength  and  the  water-resisting  quality  to 
ensure  complete  detonation  of  every  charge. 

Drain  your  swamp  land  and  remove  the  wet  spots 
in  your  fields  to  make  your  farm  more  productive 
and  valuable.  Remember  that  the  drained  acre 
yields  an  income,  while  the  swamp  produces  no 
profit  and  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  everybody. 

Look  for  the  du  Pont  oval  on  case  and 
cartridge  when  you  are  buying  explosives 
for  ditching  or  any  other  purpose. 

Write  today  for  free  copy  of  110-page  Farmers’ 
Handbook  of  Explosives  giving  full  information 
about  blasting  ditches,  stumps,  boulders  and  for 
Your  case  of  du  Pont  dy  other  uses  of  explosives.  Order  du  Pont  explosives  and 
namite  is  a  power  house —  blasting  accessories  of  your  local  dealer. 
right  on  your  farm.  Draw 

vzrz*™  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.Y.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pearls  of  Small  Price 

I  am  enclosing  a  piece  of  stuff  I  found 
irr  a  fish  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  I  read  recently 
that  pearls  were  found  in  bass  and  cat¬ 
fish.  This  came  out  of  a  bass,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  tested  and  see  what 
it  is.  If  it  is  a  pearl,  sell  it  for  what  it 
is  worth,  take  some  out  for  your  trouble, 
send  me  the  rest.  I  have  five  more. 

New  York.  MRS.  R.  w. 

The  object  is  one  of  the  ear  hones  or 
a  fish,  perhaps  of  the  river  drum  or 
sheepsliead.  which  is  sometimes  called 
white  bass  in  some  parts  of  Western  New 
York.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  the 
same  fish  goes  under  the  name  gaspergou, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  .River  region  it  is 
often  called  white  perch.  Wherever  this 
i  fish  is  well  known  these  bones  are  sought 
for  under  the  name  “lucky  stones.”  On 
;  the  smooth  rounded  surface  of  each  one- 
i  is  a  groove  in  the  form  of  an  L.  Most 
fishes  have  the  ear  bones  so  .thin  and  frail 
that  they  break  up  if  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  fish,  but  in  a  few  groups  tliev  are 
thick,  strong  and  heavy. 

There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pearls.  In  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  North  America  we  find  a  group 
of  shellfish  commonly  called  mussels, 
river  mussels,  fresh  water  mussels,  river 
clams,  etc.  Some  of  them  grow  to  large 
size  and  many  have  thick,  heavy  shells 
that  are  used  for  making  pearl  buttons, 
knife  handles,  etc.  Many  of  these  pro¬ 
duce  pearls  or  baroques  of  more  or  less 
value.  So  much  for  the  pearl  part,  now 
to  see  where  the  fish  comes  in. 

Most  of  the  river  clams  do .  not  lay 
eggs  in  the  way  we  might  expect.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  fertilized  they  pass 
into  parts  of  the  mother's  gills  which  are 
changed  into  pockets  where  they  are  held 
for  a  time.  The  water  that  is  drawn  in 
to  carry  food  and  for  breathing  purposes 
gives  them  oxygen  and  in  due  time  they 
hatch  into  small  creatures  called  “glo- 
ehidia.”  These  leave  the  “birth  chamber” 
and  float  out  with  the  current  of  water. 
Instead  of  having  the  halves  of  the  shell 
almost  closed  as  the  clam  does,  the  glo- 
chidium  lias  its  shell  wide  open,  like  the 
jaws  of  a  trap.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  very 
small  trap,  jus*t  about  as  big  as  one  can 
see  in  a  good  light,  bu't  it  is  often  pro¬ 
vided  with  very  savage-looking  teeth  on 
its  edge. 

The  glochidia  drift  around  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  at  the  mercy  of  every  current  until 
something  happens  to  spring  the  trap,  or 
they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  their  own 
weight,  or  some  other  creature  eats  them. 
Sometimes  the  trap  is  not  sprung  in  the 
right  way  or  at  the  right  time.  Then 
the  glochidium  is  lort.  If  it  has  good 
luck  it  fastens  to  the  gills  or  fins  of  the 
right  kind  of  fish,  and  the  flesh  grows 
up  around  so  that  it  is  held  in  a  little 
pocket  just  as  securely  as  a  wood  tick 
behind  a  dog’s  ear.  Like  the  tick,  the 
little  clam-to-be  lives  on  the  flesh  of  its 
host  until  it  lias  finished  that  part  of  its 
life.  Then  the  pocket  opens  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  clam  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
or  pond. 

Some  of  the  little  clams,  as  they  grow 
older,  will  have  the  fortune  to  produce  the 
pearly  substance  of  the  shell  in  unusual 
place's.  This  can  be  started  by  placing 
grains  of  sand,  bits  of  wax  or  other  for¬ 
eign  bodies  in  certain  places.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  starts  the  process  natur¬ 
ally.  If  the  small  object  around  which 
the  pearly  substance  or  “nacre"  is  be¬ 
ing  deposited  stays  away  from  the  shell 
we  shall  have  a  more  or  less  rounded 
body,  a  pearl.  If  it  becomes  attached, 
it  will  be  a  baroque.  Pearls  and  baro¬ 
ques  are  not  found  in  the  mussels  while 
they  are  in  the  fish,  but  only  after  they 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
or  pond  and  have  lived  there  long  enough 
to  grow  much  larger  than  the  little  specks, 
like  grains  of  sand,  that  fell  away  from 
the  fish  that  carried  them  for  a  time. 

Although  it  may  seem  a  very  careless 
way  to  scatter  millions  of  young  creatures 
through  the  water  so  that  a  few  may 
find  a  fish,  the  matter  is  even  worse. 
Many  of  these  cannot  even  live  on  any 
fish  or  on  any  part  of  the  right  fish.  Most 
of  the  really  valuable  commercial  shells 
must  find  just  the  right  kind  of  fish  and 
just  the  right  place.  The  commoner  shells 
can  live  on  the  fins  of  many  fishes.  Tho^e 
a  little  more  select  may  live  on  the  gills 
of  a  number  of  fishes.  The  real  aristoc¬ 
racy  must  pick  a  certain  kind  of  fish  and 
then  a  Certain  spot,  the  gills.  The  best 
commercial  shell  of  all.  the  yellow  sand 
shell,  named  by  scientists  Lampsilis  an- 
odontoides,  must  attach  itself  to  the  gills 
of  the  fish  which  all  fishermen  and  sports¬ 
men  condemn  utterly,  the  gar.  Gars  are 
hardly  used  for  food.  They  tear  the  nets 
of  the  fishermen  and  they  eat  fish  which 
the  sportsmen  want  to  catch.  The  yellow 
sand  shell  is  long  and  straight  so  that  it 
makes  good  handles  for  knives  or  razors. 
It  has  no  color  which  must  be  removed. 
It  works  easily.  It  does  not  crack,  check 
or  shatter.  It  grows  rapidly  and  will  re¬ 
stock  the  places  where  it  has  been  fished 
out.  In  every  way  it  is  most  desirable, 
and  yet  it  depends  for  its  very  existence 
on  the  fish  which  every  conservationist 
would  like  to  see  abolished  at  once  and 
forever.  ALFRED  c.  WEED. 


Super-Zinced  Fences  are 
armored  against  rust  by  the 
heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that 
can  be  successfully  applied  to 
wire.  By  our  improved  pro¬ 
cess  the  zinc  is  so  closely 
bonded  to  special-formula 
steel  wire  that  it  will  not  crack 
or  peel. 

You  now  get  Super-Zinced 
rust  protection  in  both  Col¬ 
umbia  Hinge-Joint  and 
Pittsburgh  Perfect  Stiff- 
Stay  Fences,  made  in  stand¬ 
ard  farm  and  poultry  styles, 
and  in  our  superb  and  distinc- 
tivelawn  fences.  They  aresold 
by  a  dealer  near  you. 

Send  for  our  catalog  giving  full 

■  information  about  these  long-life 
ft  fences;  we  also  send  you  a  valuable 

■  vest-pocket  book  containing  pages 
ft  for  farm  accounts,  live  stock  and 
ft  crop  records,  seeding  information, 

•■k  etc.,  both  sent  free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

I  701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing 

Factory 
yir/  ^  Prices 


sBest 


.  Jhlnglea,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
tngB,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money-get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
a'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  ■yonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  Ho»ler’e 
profits  Aa 
No,  178 

j 

.owest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
larage  Book,  showing  styles. 

HE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 


3VKEDICATED  WAX 
TEATDILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spider*,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid, 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SB  I  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — ‘"Rural  New- 
Yorker’’— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Un  ad  ill  a 
Silos 
are 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year ,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  All  The  Facts  ! 

Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 

Don*t  overlook  this 
opportunity — i vrite 
today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 


^DREW 


prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions,, 
water  bowls,  ' 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


drew  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  Modern  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog  R. 
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The  Useful  Ox 

There  lias  been  some  discussion  over 
the  use  of  the  ox  in  place  of  the  horse. 
The  two  pictures  show  how  one  New 
Yorker  utilizes  our  solid  friend  in  hide, 
both  single  and  double.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  train  a  smart  ox  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  so  he  w7ill  do  the  work  of  a  horse. 


Cultivating  With  One  Ox 


There  are  some  oxen  who  can  actually 
“step  lively”  and  do  a  good  job.  It 
seems  like  a  curious  thing  but  in  many 
cases  the  auto  and  the  tractor  go  with 
the  ox.  Oases  are  reported  to  us  where 
all  plowing  is  done  by  tractors  and  no 
horses  kept — such  single  work  as  is  need¬ 
ed  being  done  by  oxen. 


Citron  Melon  for  Cows 

Would  you  give  the  feeding  value  of 
citron  melon  compared  with  pumpkin? 
Citrons  are  so  easily  grown  here  and 
produce  more  than  pumpkins  and  keep 
practically  all  Winter  without  any  loss 
if  kept  from  (freezing.  H.  s. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where 
citron  melon  is  grown  extensively  for 
live  stock  feeding  purposes  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  this  product  would  be 
palatable,  for  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  flavor  between  citron  and  pumpkin 
and  certain  classes  of  live  stock  are  very 
discriminating  in  their  selection  of  vine 
crops  of  this  character. 

Admittedly,  the  feeding  value  of  pump¬ 
kins  is  exaggerated  by  many  stockmen, 
for  the  pumpkin,  as  well  as  the  citron, 
consists  largely  of  water  and  such  dry 
matter  as  they  do  contribute  is  high  in 
fibre  and  relatively  low  in  actual  di- 


Oxen  in  Harness 


Filled  40  Silos —  I 
Never  Plugged 


- - - -  apee  is  a  gu... ...... — 

speedy  silo-filling  at  lowest  cost. 

today  for  our  new  Catalog  and 
U.S.  Gov’t  Bulletin, “Making  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Silage”— both  free.  Learn  why  a 
Capec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1 10  Main  St.,  Shortsvilie,  N.  Y. 


r  Your  _ 

Neighbor  has  one — 
Ask  him. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  .*  .*  : 


gestible  nutrients.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chief  function  is  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  appetizer 
or  vermifuge.  Pumpkin  seeds  serve  as 
vermifuge  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  this 
is  why  good  results  often  accompany  their 
use  in  rations  for  horses  or  hogs. 

I  should  rather  hesitate  before  arrang¬ 
ing  to  produce  an  area  of  the  citron 
melons  for  feeding  purposes  until  I  had 
obtained  the  experience  or  suggestions 
from  some  producer  who  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  feeding  this  to  farm  animals. 
I  would  say,  offhand,  that  milk  produced 
from  dairy  cows  that  had  been  exten¬ 
sively  fed  on  citron  melons  would  be  apt 
to  he  of  undesirable  flavor,  especially  if 
cooling  conditions  were  not  available  so 
that  the  product  could  be  cooled  down 
to  low  temperature  immediately  after  be¬ 
ing  drawn.  L.  c.  M. 
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Get  Your  Money’s  Worth 

IN  ANY  size,  from  the  small  thresher  to 
be  run  by  a  two-plow  tractor,  to  the 
largest  ever  needed,  the  Case  is  one  of  the 

best  money  makers  a  farmer  can  own.  Any  Case 
thresher  will  soon  make  and  save  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  its  owner,  because  of  these  well-known  Case 
advantages: 

Extreme  simplicity,  with  remarkable  ease 
of  operation  and  adjustment.  Any  farmer 
can  operate  a  Case  successfully. 

Fast,  clean  threshing  of  all  grains  and  seeds 
under  widely  varying  conditions.  Handles 
any  threshing  job  easily. 

Great  strength  and  rigidity,  due  to  Case 
steel  construction.  Light  running,  great 
capacity  and  unusually  long  life. 

After  eighty-three  years  of  experience  covering  the 
successful  operation  of  over  120,000  machines,  in 
more  than  100  different  countries,  this  Company 
knows  how  to  build  threshers  that  farmers  can  use 
with  profit.  These  profitable  Case  threshers  can  be 
secured  at  very  favorable  prices. 

Write  today.  Use  the  Coupon. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842  Incorporated 

Dept.  D22  Racine  Wisconsin 


/ 
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Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
and'new  SCHUCHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 
Opening  Reel  withcfij-el'in* 
WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCIM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NR W- YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Savjn 

Ailos 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


We  Have  Faith  in  Dairy  Farmers 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  down-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  littleneed  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 


are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder -Victor 
Front  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  C 
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Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

100 

600 

1000 

S.  O.  IV.  Leghorns 

$15.00  $ 

72.00  $140.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas 

20.00 

97.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

24.00 

117.00 

Assorted 

13.00 

62.00 

May  price— lc  less  per  chick. 


100%  live  delivery 
POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  .from  Purebred  Stock. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  ,$16.0P'per  100 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas ....... .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks? 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


HOLLYWOOD  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

America's  greatest  egg  strain.  Baby  chicks  and 

Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana.  R.  2 


HIFFER’S  BetterQuality  Chicks  nested  Tom 

Barron  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P:  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chickbook.  IHE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerjtosrii.lPs. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes.  Pul¬ 
lets  8  to  10  weeks  old.  BRUBAKER  S  SON,  Port  Trerorton,  Pa. 


PL-  8-  C.  W.  Leghorns,  llo.  Hatched. from  my  own 
OniCKS  free  range  (lock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  YVM.  F.  GRAHAM  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 


WON’T  YOU  ADDRESS  CARD  (TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordons- 
villa  Va.  )  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks  !  Our  important  message  lias  helped  thousands 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Doreas  Strain.  Large  Eggs, 
from  heavy  ly  i  s,  $1.60-16 ;  $8— 100.  R.  HILL.SenecaFalls.N.T. 


Inranu  Dion!/  Hinnl  Hatching  Eflgs  $1.75  per  setting, 
J 6 TS8 Y  Ul3CK  1)13111  and  $2.50  from  special  pen.  Write 
for  price  on  day-old  chicks.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Tahiti  a,  .8.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT.  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Light  Brahmas 


Eggs,  *2—15:  *10—100. 

ANNA  U.  CORWIN,  R.No.3.  Newburgh, N.Y. 


The  Kent  BarredRocks 

have  led  the  Vineland  contest  all  Winter.  Chicks. 
Eggs,  Circular.  XV.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-25  Full  Parks’  Bar  Rock  Hons  ck-t 

Extra  good  and  price  right.  S.  W.  KLINE.  ftllddlecreek,  P». 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  Chicks  and 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  THOPEANO,  Sparrowbiish,  New  York 


VAN  WINKLE’S  CONTEST^LEAIKRS. 

Eggs,  Chicks.  Circ.  II.  TV.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 


Sf*.  o  I  D  ET  n  C  First  Pen  Madi- 

■  ■  In,  •  la  IN  C,  %J  w  gou  Square  Oar- 

den,  1923.  Trapnested.  No  disease.  Chicks,  85e:  settings, 
$».  (Office)  <111  IN  A  IIAN0HKTT,  158  Cook  Ave„  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SC.  Anconas.  Sheppard  strain.  Chicks. $15. 50— 100:  $8— 
•  60.  Eggs, $0.50— 100, prep’d.  GEO  K.  B0W0ISH,Eiperanc«.N,Y. 


Mummoth  Bronze  Turkey  Kgg».  60o  per  Egg;  $0.50 
perdoz.  Mrs.  Herman  Meier,  Coxsaekle,  N.  \  . 


SO  Famous  Sheppard  strain.  11  beautiful, 

,  U.  AnCOnaS  large, healthy  breeding  hens,  $.30  for  the 
lot,  worth  double.  G.  SIMMS  Bov  I  Lake.  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.  I.  REDS 


Vt.  certified.  Accredited. 
—  __  —  I)ark  Red.  Pullet,  N.  A.  con¬ 
test,  has  laid  5  eggs  every  day  since  Nov.  I .  Baby 
chicks.  NO  EU.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT.  Circular. 
Ascutney  Farms  K.  10  Hartland,  Vt. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
every  where.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  otner  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allston  Squab  C*., 


MAHO GANY  H.EDS 

Bred  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15  ; 
$6  tor  50;  $lo  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels,  $4.  Circular. 

B.  Q6AOKENBV8II  Darien,  Conn. 


While  China  Geese  ?r0os1l^t^oayIet1H^tdttt^k,^ 

most  Profitable  geese  grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Leslie  Brunduge  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  n  ||  J  Tiirhau  Hens  at  Ten  Dollars  each. 
WHITE  noiianu  I  UIKOJ  H.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstown,  Pi. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $3.50  per  6:  $5  per 

10.  MISS  ANNIE  WILHELM  WkkNTHam,  Mass. 


Bourbon  red  turkey  eggs,  r.oceach. 

Bortha  T.  Wohnor  K.  I).  No.  2  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  *4. 25  per  dnz.  prepaid. 
Cash  with  order.  Fritz  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


nifl  PLinLn  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
-IIIU  UlllbAo  from  free-range  stock.  Write  for 
pricelist.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown.N.J. 


Day 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  Strain 
males  from  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry  of  260-290. 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain,  of 
Barron  ancestry. 

Also  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 

Brown  Leghorns  Catalog  Free 

The  Rural  Poultry  Farm 
and  Hatchery, 

Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  1,  Box  103 


TOCKTON 


We’ve  been  supplying  purebred, 
healthy  Chicks  to  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  for  many  years.  You 
can  depend  on  Stockton  Chicks,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  bred  right,  hatched  right 
and  inspected  before  shipment, 

50  100 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  $  9.50  517.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  .  10.00  19.00 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ,  .  lo  OO  19.00 

White  Rocks .  12.50  25.00 

Shipped  prepaid  Full  Count  and  Safe  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed  Ar*»il  deliveries  promptly  made.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement  and  save  time,  FREE  Catalog 
and  Complete  Price  List  on  request. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

Box  Y  Slockton.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


CHICKS 


mie  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  April  delivery 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 


,VM'.W.V.V.V.W.V.V.'.-.V 

i  Scott’s  Leghorns 

CHICKS  12V5c — PULLETS  $1.50 

Send  for  Circular  for  Laying  Contest 
Records 

Alfred  R.  Scott  -  Toms  River,  N.  J.  ij 


Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

Chicks  give  satisfaction  as  \00%  of  our  or¬ 
ders  for  this  season  have  come  from  or  thru 
former  customers.  Flock  average  of  trap- 
nested  layers  1923-19;)  eggs  —  1924-198  eggs. 
Breeding  hens  4-f>tj  lbs.  Males  5t£-7  lbs.  ped¬ 
igreed  from  hens  with  records  250-30“  eggs. 
Bure  White  Eggs,  weighing  25-28  oz.  per  doz. 
Only  tw  o  dates  left  May  lSi-20. 

JAMES  G.  HUGH,  R.  D.  3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


D  A  D  V  U|  I  From  purebred. 

DAD  I  ■■  I  A.  inspected  and 

euiled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  vn  larger  loll 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


2^  S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Bm.k»a 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 
100 %  live  delivery  to  your  Boor. 

If  you  are  after  good  chix  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

10.00 

“  100 

Barred  Rocks 

12  00 

“  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

12.00 

“  100 

Buff  Rocks 

13. 00 

“  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

13.00 

“  100 

Assorted  Chicks 

9.00 

“  100 

500  lota  %c  less  each  1000  lots  lc  less  each 
100#  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bex  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100  500  1,000 

White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00  $47  50  $90.00 


Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

S  0.  Reds .  14  00  G7.50  130  00 


Mixed  or  Broilers  .  8  00  37  50  75  00 

100 fo  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
vour  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for-circ. 

Frank  Nace  McAiisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


WHITE  LECHORN  CHICKS 

From  closely  selected  yearling  and  two-year-old 
breeding  hens  that  have  not  been  lighted  or  forced 
for  Winter  production.  Yellow  legged,  peppy  chicks. 
The  kind  that  are  hard  to  find  hut  easy  to  raise. 
$>20  per  hundred.  8S57  three  hundred,  $>90  five 
hundred.  Hatches  weekly  starting  March  31st. 
LEONARD  B.  OAKES  Lyndouville,  N.Y. 


Jones 9  brock°  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


N.  J.  STATE 

Certified  Chicks 

Hatched  from  blood  tested  breeders,  certified  for 
breed,  type,  egg  production  and  general  health.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  WOODWARD  FARMS 
Box  184  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


The  Outlook  for  Honey 

A  Chance  for  Advertising. — What 
visions  of  our  youth  does  this  word  bring 
back  to  us,  hot  biscuit,  big  plates  of 
steaming  buckwheat  cakes !  Well  I  re¬ 
member  with  what  impatience  I  used  to 
wait  for  my  father  to  take  up  the  honey 
in  the  Fall.  We  would  now  consider  it 
the  height  of  folly  and  cruelty  to  brim¬ 
stone  our  little  servants  who  bad  worked 
so  hard  and  faithfully  to  store  up  for  us 
this  most  healthful  and  delightful  food, 
hut  at  that  time  we  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Of  course  wre  got  a  little  so- 
called  box  honey,  which  w-as  obtained  by 
placing  a  small  box  with  a  glass  in  the 
top  over  auger  holes  bored  in  the  top 
of  the  old  box  hive.  The  glass  was  there 
to  enable  us  to  see  when  the  box  was 
full,  but  we  secured  but  little  this  way. 
I  wonder  if  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State 
really  understand  and  appreciate  the 
wonderful  advertising  possibilities  of  this 
work.  Talk  about  health  foods,  not  one 
of  the  so-called  health  foods  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  the  medicinal  and  food  value  of 
honey.  No  other  food  oceuring  in  nature 
is  so  nearly  ready  to  he  absorbed  by  the 
blood.  If  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
nature’s  own  health  food  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  not  only 
would  they  enjoy  better  health,  but  the 
bee-keeper  would  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  over-production. 

Skill  Required. — But  here  I  seem  to 
be  getting  off  the  track,  or  at  least  on  a 
switch  or  side-track,  as  I  am  supposed 
to  be  telling  something  of  the  possibilities 


The  main  source  of  our  honey  crops  in 
this  State  are  clover,  buckwheat  and 
basswood.  I  am  told  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  buckwheat  yields  but 
little  if  any  honey,  even  when  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  Perhaps  altitude 
is  a  factor  in  this.  Basswood  used  to  be 
considered  quite  a  reliable  yielder  of 
honey,  but  now  there  has  been  so  much 
cut  for  lumber  that  it  is  decidedly  un¬ 
certain.  Sometimes  in  the  past,  and  not 
so  very  far  back,  we  have  secured  80  to 
100  lbs.  per  colony  for  whole  yards,  which 
was  all  gathered  during  the  10  or  15  days 
that  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  But  I  fear 
these  good  old  days  are  gone,  never  to 
return ;  however,  we  are  getting  larger 
average  crops  of  clover  than  we  used  to 
get.  We  have  decided  that  this  is  because 
of  the  increased  use  of  lime  on  the  new 
seeding,  which  of  course  means  more  and 
better  clover.  Since  we  have  been  in 
this  business  we  have  occasionally  got 
surplus  from  black  locust,  fruit,  dande¬ 
lion,  raspberry,  goldenrod  and  fireweed. 
We  hear  that  in  some  places  in  this  State 
wild  thyme  yields  heavily. 

Quality. — What  is  quality?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made 
to  establish  different  grades  of  honey,  but 
I  hear  that  color  is  the  main  thing  in 
grading.  If  this  is  so  it  is  manifestly 
unfair.  Might  as  well  say  that  a  civil 
engineer  or  one  who  has  acquired  a  heavy 
tan  by  being  much  in  the  open  is  inferior 
to  an  office  worker  w'ho  lias  a  lighter 
complexion.  I  know  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  at  least  some  of  the  light 
honey  is  decidedly  inferior  from  the  con- 


mm 


No,  this  is  not  a  scramble  for  a  picnic  dinner.  It  is  a  poultry  demonstration.  Prof. 
Krum  of  Cornell  is  showing  how  to  cull  poultry  in  a  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  farm 


of  honey  production  in  New  York.  I  have 
the  very  best  of  authority  for  saying  that 
there  is  no  better  honey  produced  any¬ 
where  than  is  produced  here.  Like  our 
New  York  fruit,  it  has  a  flavor  that  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  the  products  of  a  warmer 
climate.  Where  can  a  honey  be  found 
that  can  stand  up  with  our  New  York 
clover  honey?  Also,  everyone  will  concede 
that  we  live  in  or  near  the  best  markets 
of  the  world.  Now  don’t  everyone  who 
reads  this  get  crazy  and  start  in  the  bee 
business.  It  is  like  any  other  business; 
many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen. 
Some  have  said  10  per  cent  who  have 
tried  this  have  succeeded,  but  as  I  look 
back  it  seems  to  me  that  not  one  in  20 
have  made  what  you  might  call  a  success. 
1  do  not  know  just  what  qualities  one 
needs  in  this  business,  hut  one  thing  I 
can  say,  that  in  any  business  the  one 
who  puts  in  the  most  study  and  under¬ 
stands  his  business  best  is  the  one  who 
is  most  liable  to  succeed.  If  one  thinks 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  a  ‘box  and  put 
the  bees  in  and  then  wait  for  them  to 
bring  him  great  riches,  I  think  he  will 
be  sadly  disappointed,  but  if  you  will  do 
your  part  these  same  bees  will  respond 
just  as  your  cows  or  hens  will  respond 
to  intelligent  care  and  management. 

Avoid  Overstocking.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  tons  of 
honey  going  -back  in  the  ground  nearly 
every  year  for  the  lack  of  bees  to  gather 
it,  but  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  easy  to  overstock  nearly 
any  locality.  Some  localities  seem  to  be 
blessed  with  a  honey  flow  that  will  sup¬ 
port  several  times  the  bees  of  others.  Also 
once  in  a  while  when  all  conditions  are 
just  right,  some  localities  will  give  a 
good  crop  to  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  colonies.  But  be  careful ;  perhaps 
the  next  season  you  may  find  you  have 
too  many  in  one  place.  We  have  found 
that  we*  get  the  best  results  by  having 
our  bees  widely  scattered,  and  we  are 
often  surprised  to  find  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  crop  from  different  yards, 
even  a  few  miles  apart. 

'Resources. — There  are  in  this  State 
a  very  large  number  of  plants  which  will 
yield  paying  crops  of  honey,  under  the 
right  conditions.  So  far  as  I  know  no 
one  has  found  out  definitely  just  why  a 
certain  flower  will  yield  honey  while  per¬ 
haps  the  same  kind  a  few  miles  away 
will  fail  to  secrete  honey..  So  what  is  a 
honey  plant  in  one  place  is  not  always  a 
honey  plant  in  another.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  field  for  investigation  here. 


sinner’s  standpoint,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  last  court  of  appeal.  I 
can  see  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  settle,  and  has  many 
angles.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  only 
those  who  had  lived  in  a  buckwheat 
country  liked  buckwheat  honey.  I  do  not 
know  the  truth  of  this,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  sell  several  times  as  much  buck¬ 
wheat  honey  in  our  home  market  as  we 
do  clover.  People  often  drive  up  and  ask 
if  we  have  any  buckwheat  honey  off  yet. 
We  often  tell  them  it  is  rather  thin  yet, 
and  needs  more  ripening  on  the  hive,  but 
we  have  some  fine  clover,  hut  they  often 
say ;  “We  will  wait,  let  us  know  as  sooii 
as  you  have  some  buckwheat  off.”  Some 
prefer  basswood  and  tell  me  if  we  have 
any  this  season  to  be  sure  to  save  them 
some.  So,  therefore,  I  have  concluded 
that  quality  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference. 

Location. — I  believe  that  those  who 
have  put  the  most  study  and  investigation 
on  this  subject  have  decided  that  the  lime¬ 
stone  regions  or  where  lime  occurs 
naturally  in  the  soil  is  liable  to  prove 
the  most  profitable  place  to  keep  bees. 
However,  I  am  quite  sure  that  with  the 
proper  care  and  management  they  can 
he  kept  profitably  in  nearly  any  place  in 
the  State.  Of  course  anyone  who  wishes 
to  try  this  business  can  begin  with  a  few 
colonies  and  by  hard  study  of  all  books 
and  literature  on  this  subject  he  might 
build  up  a  good  business,  but  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  would  be  best  to  work  two 
or  three  seasons  with  a  successful  bee 
man  where  this  is  possible.  Learn  all 
you  can  of  his  ways ;  at  the  same  time 
carry  on  independent  study  on  your  own 
account.  The  New  York  bee-keepers  must 
expect  some  competition,  as  other  States 
and  other  countries  have  an  envious  eye 
on  our  markets,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  produce  a  first-class  article  and 
put  it  up  in  an  attractive  way  I  have  no 
fear  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  our 
product  at  a  reasonable  price,  g.  W.  b. 


The  customer  having  coughed  loudly 
to  signify  his  impatience,  at  last  at¬ 
tracted  the  shop-keeper’s  attention.  “I 
want  a  mouse-trap,”  he  said  rather 
sharply.  “A  good  one,  and  please  he  quick 
for  I  want  to  catch  a  train.”  The  shop¬ 
keeper  eyed  him  coldly.  “I  regret,  sir.” 
he  said,  “that  my  mouse-traps  are  not 
guaranteed  to  catch  trains.”  —  Every¬ 
body’s. 
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MARVEL 


Coal 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC  BROODERS. 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Same  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  $t„  Phila. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
.  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooded  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1925  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  ,  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Deph  130  Racine,  Wis. 


0EGG 
/ncubator 


PREPAID 

Made  of 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  cbtck 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

WITH  BROODER  $18.25 
260  EGO  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  30.75 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K— FREE  Catalog 
lronclad  lncubatorCo.,Boi(  87  Racine,Wi«. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


—  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

Buckeye,  Cyphers  and  Prairie  State.  New 

this  year.  Never  uncrated.  Being  overstocked  will 
sell  at  a  large  discount.  Write  us  and  save  money. 
BARNES’  SEED  HOUSE  Malone,  N.Y. 


SMUSrCftl  Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

rffSiaa*  Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  &  Rare 
Breeds,  Ducklings, Goslings, Baby  Toms, 
Bantams  &  Games.  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Company,  620  Davis- Farley  Bldg. 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders  **  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Just  BUBBLING  OVER— 

With  PEP— VIM-LIV ABILITY,  W.  Leghorn, 
IL  Rock,  Jersey  Giant.  “JUSTA”  Youngsters,  both 
Chix  and  Pullets  are  all  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders  on 
free  range.  No  detail  has  been  overlooked  which  will 
insure  Maximum  Satisfaction  to  every  customer 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Prices’ 

A  □  Deal  the  Year  O  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y." 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
jExtra  Quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
[mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May. 
At  813  per  100;  $62  per  500;  $120  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, }; 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

CHICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


'  Baby  Chicks  S” 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorcasand  Anconas.  $14  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $16  per  100.  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  j0HNS0N>S  HATCHERY,  Ickesbnrg,  Pa. 

BABY  . $11  per  100 

S.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13  per  100 

CHH  1C Barred  Rocks .  15  per  100 

Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  TOO#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  J>.  LEISTER  MeAlistervUle,  Pa 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  13,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  29  135 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  88  890 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  95  950 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  82  927 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  7S  712 

The  Kerr  Chlcfceries,  Inc.,  Mass .  78  681 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J.  75  702 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada  .  80  890 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  78  899 

Ruland  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  83  500 

S.  T.  C.  Farm.  N.  J .  61  644 

White  Plynvouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  90  1195 

Mrs.  Obas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  44  397 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  83  750 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio  .  43  282 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N.  J .  71  679 

Horton  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  .  83  1292 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  91  837 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  56  689 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  69  948 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  81  781 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  69  635 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  50  770 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I.,  N.  Y . . .  44  660 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  94  884 

Homestead  Farm,  Pa  .  62  882 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  87  1105 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  88  855 

Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.  ...  81  1336 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . .’ .  92  1177 

Meadowdale  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  94  1072 

Highview  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  1004 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1142 

Eigenrauch  and  DeWinter,  N.  J .  62  761 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  83  831 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  81  942 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ...  63  999 

Whitegg  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  48  652 

Arnold  Farm,  N.  J .  66  1035 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  64  769 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  81  1331 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  75  903 

Barne’s  Hollywood  Strain,  N.  Y .  74  877 

Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  90  813 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  31  1045 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash .  98  1169 

Bonnie  Brae  F’arm,  N.  J .  74  783 

Brockman  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C . . ..  71  720 

Windy  Brow  Farms,  N.  J .  79  669 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  73  982 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  76  318 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  68  987 

Karol’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  72  400 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  Ohio  .  97  862 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  63  595 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  73  956 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  76  911 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  81  621 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  75  707 

Fairview  Farm,  N.  J .  71  658 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . 83  786 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  70  729 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  79  1026 

Marwood  Farm,  Pa .  54  975 

E-van-so  F'arm,  Pa .  93  994 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  72  853 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  90  871 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  84  1  026 

Novins  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  88  1150 

Spring  Lake  F’arm,  N.  J .  79  687 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 87  874 

Thad  White,  N.  J  .  78  877 

Hixon  and  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  87  901 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  89  828 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  91  1065 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.  88  901 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  84  1046 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Farms,  N.  Y .  50  559 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  61  1063 

Marquis  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  841 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  36  658 

New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J. . .  30  948 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  74  602 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  59  1038 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio  .  58  733 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  41  777 

A.  F.  Matties,  N.  J . „.  70  1000 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  93  861 

Allendale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  894 

L.  W.  St-olman,  Pa .  62  639 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  64  806 

Cnlmor  I;eghorn  Farm,  Conn .  37  574 

Five  Point  I.egliorn  Farm.  N.  J .  68  844 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  91  741 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Out.,  Canada  .  71  758 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  86  700 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm,  Maine .  12  37 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm,  Maine .  19  75 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm,  Maine .  33  144 


Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  72  569 

7160  82060 


Raw  Potatoes  for  Baby 
Chicks 

Will  raw  potatoes  cut  fine  take  the 
place  of  greens  for  baby  chicks?  I  have 
about  250  baby  chicks  one  week  old,  and 
from  extra  good  stock,  but  have  noticed 
in  the  last  two  or  three  days  three  or 
four  has  leg  weakness.  Do  you  think 
the  potatoes  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?  w.  s. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

No,  raw  potatoes  will  not  take  the 
place  of  “greens”  in  a  chick  ration,  for 
they  are  not  green  ;  that  is,  they  do  not 
possess  the  structure  and  composition  of 
the  green  leaves  of  plants.  They  may  be 
fed  in  moderate  quantity  to  chicks  or  old 
fowls,  but  rate  as  raw  vegetables,  not 
green  stuffs. 

Give  these  young  chicks  that  show 
symptoms  of  leg  weakness  cod-liver  oil, 
three  to  four  teaspoons  daily  to  each  100 
chicks,  mixing  the  amount  used  each  day 
with  a  little  moistened  mash  and  then 
adding  this  to  what  they  will  quickly 
clean  up  at  a  feeding.  The  cod-liver  oil, 
not  an  emulsion,  may  be  purchased  at 
most  drug  stores  or  firms  advertising  the 
product.  m.  B.  D. 


Your  Fall  and  W inter 
Profits  DEPEND  on 
WHAT  You  Feed  NOW! 


PICKINSQHg 


T 


HE  MONEY  YOU’LL  MAKE 
from  this  season’s  chicks  depends 


Egg  Mash 
Chick  Starter 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


on  your  ability  to  raise  them.  Every  chick  hatched  is  a 
money-making  opportunity — but  no  more.  Almost  any¬ 
body  can  raise  50  chicks  out  of  a  hundred,  but  the  poultry 
man  or  woman  who  really  makes  money  raises  80%  to  95%. 
The  percentage  of  chicks  you  will  raise  depends  on  what 
you  do  now. 


If  You  Want  to  Raise  95 

Out  of  100  of  Your  Chicks 


— it  is  vitally  necessary  that  you 
pay  particular  attention  to  their 
food  requirements.  While  no  food 
should  be  given  chicks  for  the 
first  48  to  60  hours  after  hatching, 
EVERYTHING  DEPENDS 
ON  THE  FOOD  YOU  SELECT 


FOR  THEM  after  that  period. 

The  egg  yolk  in  the  chick’s 
body  during  its  first  60  hours  is 
the  ideal  chick  feed.  It  contains 
the  right  food  elements  in  the 
right  proportions— and  is  rich  in 
health-giving  vitamines. 


The  Closer  You  Duplicate  Nature’s  uChick  Feed,” 
the  More  Chicks  You’ll  Raise  to  Sell 


TO  RAISE  95  OUT  OF  100  CHICKS, 
use  a  chick  feed  that  approximates,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  this  natural  “chick 
feed”— the  yolk  in  the  chick’s  body. 
Don’t  use  haphazard  feeds.  They  may 
lack  one  or  more  of  those  vital  food  ele¬ 
ments— be  improperly  proportioned— or 


fail  to  contain  sufficient  vitamines,  the 
absence  of  which  in  chick  feeds  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ravages  of  certain  chick¬ 
killing  diseases. 

For  the  sake  of  your  profits  next  fall 
and  winter,  don’t  experiment!  Don’t 
gamble  on  fads  or  theories!  Play  safe! 


For  GreaterProfitsWithCertainty 


-use  GLOBE  CHICK  STARTER  and 
GLOBE  GROWING  MASH.  Both  con¬ 
tain  the  finest  of  necessary  ingredients, 
correctly  balanced,  and  rich  in  health¬ 
giving  vitamines. 

GLOBE  CHICK  STARTER,  com¬ 
pounded  with  dried  buttermilk,  plus 
Globe  Chick  Scratch  duplicate,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible,  Nature’s  “chick  feed.” 
Containing  the  necessary  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  for  building  fat,  muscles,  bones, 
feathers,  they  take  the  chick  past  the 
danger  point. 

GLOBE  GROWING  MASH  continues 
the  benefits  built  with  Chick  Starter  and 
gives  the  young  chickens  that  foundation 


of  strength,  vigor  and  health  that  will  in¬ 
sure  greater  profits  for  you. 

Our  Reputation 

— Your  Assurance 

Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  when  a 
concern  with  an  enormous  organization 
like  ours,  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  with  22  years’  experience,  ex¬ 
perimental  yards,  experts — recommends 
a  certain  method  of  chick  raising  and 
certain  food  compounds,  that  they  must 
be  good? 

They  are.  They  have  to  be.  Our  repu¬ 
tation  depends  on  their  success  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  raisers. 


Investigate  the 

QLOBE  METHOD 

of  Chick  Raising 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  our  free 
book,  “POULTRY  PROFITS.”  Read 
Pages  31  and  37  and  learn  of  the  chick¬ 
raising  method  we  have  found  best  in  our 
experimental  plant.  This  method  PLUS 
Globe  Poultry  Feeds  will  enable  you  to 
get  every  profit-dollar  there  is  in  your 
chicks. 

But  to  do  it,  you  must  act  now.  This 
is  the  time  to  make  possible  bigger  fall 
and  winter  profits.  Get  started  right. 
Order  Globe  Chick  Starter  from  your 
dealer  today.  He  will  also  give  you  our 
book  describing  our  unsurpassed  chick¬ 
raising  method.  Or  mail  in  coupon  and 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 


1  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

|  2759  West  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
,  a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Poultry  Profits.”  I  , 
j  enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  | 
j  and  postage. 

|  Name — . . .  ■ 

|  Address - - - - - -  I 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Chicago  Minneapolis 


612 
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BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Pooie  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year, 
hast  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret — No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


«avi  Poultrymen  buy 

ff  |OEi.  Profitable  Chicks 

USHER'S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
their  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  flock  is  managed  throughout  the 
whole  year  to  produce  the  best  quality  Red 
chicks  that  can  be  produced  in  quantity.  80% 
of  1925  business  from  old  customers.  Usher’s 
Red  chicks  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  booklet. 
E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  stock,  #5  and  $8.  Eggs, 
#9  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Quality  CHICKS 

Chicks  hatched  from  Vermont  Certified  hens  mated 
to  early  hatched  males  with  three  or  more  years  of 
certification  behind  them.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Priced  at  #20  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  breeders  blood  tested. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

#18  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  #14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Sprinos,  Pa. 

S,  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finestin  the  world.  8,000chicks  for  saleweekly. 
100°fo  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog'. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

r from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
natcning  eggs  OUS,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Egg  producing  strain,  *2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Asllelord  Falls  Vlllago,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Hardy  Northei  nGrown 
Stock.  State  Certified  Free  From  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog.  Maple  Hill  Farms 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Single  Comb  R.  1.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  Madison  Square  Garden  and  world's  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  shows.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

SKE1>  HROS.  Bennington,  N.  J. 

Pronooic  Rnnlre  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
ridllbalo  nubKo  noi8,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  iind  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Bench,  N.Y* 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Jb’arm  Georgetown,  Del. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^ene*  gjggj; 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating.  18c,  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

i  rrunowc  Barron  Ens|ish 

LLuIIUIYIIJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Bex  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

WRITE  for  CIRCULAR  and  PRICES 

Pajp  ilpfpc  Farm  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

■  ail  tiu  ea  i  ai  in,  MEmber  n.y.s.c.p.c.a. 

80  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pallets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  in  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
chicks  from  these  hens,  $12.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert  Box  324  Tully.  N.Y, 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Deg.,  11c;  Roeksand  Reds,  1  lc;  Wyandottes.  15c. 
Mixed,  9c.  Delivery  Gnart’d.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa  80x150 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

IMPROVE  tour  flocks 

heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie, 
ties.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  LOWER  HATCHERY,  Box  19,  Bryan,  Ohio 

CHICKS 


anteed, 


S.  C.  W.  heghorns,  12c :  B.  Rocks, 
13c;  Reds,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
Circular  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


■SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaoo  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Novi'  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Cir.  free. 


EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Ploasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that 
know  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must 
have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  Booklet  R.  N. 

EIGENRAICH  &  De WINTER 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


_  1  _  from  Trapnested  and  White 

■  lllfl  M  \  Diarrhoea  tested,  Vibert’s 
s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Parks’ 

a  w-g _ Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

It  AM  Aid  Chicks  $25  per  100.  Eggs 
f,  A—i  $10  per  100.  Wyckoff  and 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Chicks  $20  per  100,  Eggs  $8  per  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

afoVJriZ%{TJar.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  ELIZAVILLE,  N  .Y. 

I  AT  I  V  r  ADMQ  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
LxlLL  I  f  ijlIvIYIiJ  While  Leghorns, Chicks:fTocK 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282--30G  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr’ive  circ.  B.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Standard  is  200  Eggs  Per 

I  offer  a  limited  number  at  attractive  prices.  Send 
for  price  list. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Duality  stock  guaranteed.  $25  per 
hundred  ;  $20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 

K1RKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  b&JS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers.  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  tireeders.  Safe  arrival 

guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Ea. 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  1 00- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 

MA  TTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  baby  chicks.  Grade  "  A  ”  and  certi¬ 
fied.  #20  and  #30  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
#20  per  1011.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular.  RED-W-EARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  "TraTn  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  We.  O.  Seidel,  Bor  A,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 

260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  xrIpINeftfd> 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway,  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatelling  Eggs. 

POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM  Penfield.  N.  Y. 

S.  C,  W.  Leghorns,  X^c;  ^lixed,  10c, 

1  Hit  KS  postpaid,  Delivery'guaranteed. 

U1IIU11D  L  E  sTRAWSER  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Otsego  Quality  Chicks-  s<  w'rue  L.fpriceSKN8 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

From  trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$22  per  100;  $100 per  500.  Official  records 
up  to  258.  LEIiOY  WII.COX,  Speonk,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

ROSE  DrnU(n  I  pohnmo  SOY**-  quality  breeding.  Hatch- 

C0MB  Drown  Lcgnornb  iug  eggs.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton.  Vt. 


Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  parcel  post  handling  of  eggs 
by  some  of  your  subscribers.  As  it  was 
my  own  experience  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  L.  W.  C.’s  defense  of  the 
parcel  post.  He  must  be  in  a  parcel  post 
safety  zone,  for  I  can  assure  him  that  he 
could  not  send  eggs  here  in  pasteboard 
boxes  unless  his  customers  liked  them 
scrambled.  The  breakage  in  my  ship¬ 
ments  went  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  At 
one  time  I  had  26  claims  pending  against 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  damage. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  metal  egg  box, 
snap-shot,  originally  square,  which  went 


How  the  Egg  Box  Arrived 

through  the  parcel  post  insured,  contain¬ 
ing  six  dozen  eggs.  Three  were  salvaged 
out  of  the  mess.  The  department  paid 
me  for  five  dozen  and  nine  eggs,  after 
sending  an  inspector  to  investigate,  to 
whom  was  shown  that  and  other  boxes 
and  copy  of  several  claims  then  pending. 
The  parcel  post  handling  of  eggs  is  “rot¬ 
ten.”  A.  s.  L. 

Virginia. 

Loss  of  Blood  After  Dub¬ 
bing  Poultry 

On  page  331  I  note  what  Mr.  Wel- 
miller  says  in  regard  to  his  loss  of  his 
male  birds  by  decombing.  In  decom'bing 
birds  for  exhibition  purposes.  I  have 
found  that  the  flow  of  blood  can  be 
stopped  at  once  by  using  the  ordinary 
bafiber’s  styptic  pencil.  The  barber  uses 
this  to  stop  the  bleeding  when  he  makes 
a  slight  cut  during  shaving.  Before  re¬ 
moving  'the  comlbs,  ear  lobes  or  wattles 
of  my  birds,  I  dissolve  one  of  these 
styptic  pencils  in  a  very  little  hot  water 
and  as  the  operation  is  complete,  I  bathe 
the  raw  wounds  once  with  the  solution. 
It  seems  to  help  healing  and  leaves  but 
little  scar.  The  plumage  is  not  dam¬ 
aged  nor  discolored.  I  had  an  old  male 
bird  with  the  longest  spurs  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  they  interfered  with  walking. 
One  day  I  caught  this  bird  and  with 
sharp  pliers  cut  the  spurs  %  in.  from  the 
leg.  Two  or  three  hours  later  I  found 
the  bird  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood.  I 
used  the  above  material  and  it  checked 
the  bleeding  and  the  bird  recovered. 
Will  you  let  me  know  what  the  styptic 
pencil  is  composed  of?  B.  A.  j. 

There  is  always  some  danger  that  an 
animal  will  bleed  to  death  after  even  a 
small  surgical  operation  such  as  removing 
the  comb,  wattles,  spurs  or  skinning  the 
ear  lobes  of  poultry  or  draining  of  in¬ 
fected  pockets,  removing  growths  and 
parasites  on  other  stock.  The  surgeon 
can  use  several  means  of  stopping  exces¬ 
sive  hemorrhage,  and  some  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  farm¬ 
er  when  he  does  any  operation  on  his 
stock.  The  surgeon  “ligates,”  that  is,  he 
ties  off  the  large  blood  vessels.  The  blood 
vessel  is  held  in  a  clamp  and  the  catgut 
used  for  tying  is  knotted  tightly  around 
the  vein  or  artery  and  the  clamp  is  re¬ 
moved.  When  the  blood  merely  oozes 
out,  pressure  with  a  sterile  wad  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  cloth  will  check  the  flow  of  blood. 
If  blood  flows  slowly,  it  will  usually  clot 
of  its  own  accord.  Clotting  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  understood,  hut  it  is  believed  _  1 o 
be  due  to  substances  in  the  tissues  outside 
the  blood  vessels.  When  these  substances 
come  in  contact  with  blood  clotting  oc¬ 
curs  normally  in  four  or  five  minutes. 
There  is  a  substance  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  “thromboplastin.”  This  is  an 
extract  of  brain  tissue,  and  causes  the 
blood  to  clot  when  the  material  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  open  wound.  There  are  many 
other  very  inexpensive  substances  that 
cause  the  blood  to  clot  almost  as  well  as 
thromboplastin,  and  many  of  these  chem¬ 
icals  are  to  be  found  in  the  medicine 
chest  or  may  he  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  at  any  drug  store. 

The  group  of  drugp  known  as  “astring¬ 
ents”  will  cause  clotting  when  applied  to 
a  fresh  wound.  Chemically,  the  clqjtting 
is  caused  by  the  substances  causing  the 
proteins  of  the  blood  to  solidify  or  pre¬ 
cipitate.  All  of  the  astringents  men¬ 
tioned  may  he  applied  as  a  powder  or  as 
a  saturated  solution.  A  saturated  so¬ 
lution  means  a  liquid  that  has  dissolved 
as  much  of  a  substance  as  it  possibly 
can  at  a  certain  temperature.  If  some 


- LONE  ELM - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

My  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  have  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  on  old  farm 
flocks  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex- 
liibitingatState  Fairhas  accomplished  this. 

Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chick s  now. 

Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 
Box  280  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


R  A  RY  CHI Y  single  comb  w.  l. 

DAD  1  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  Feb.,  March  and  April 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson,  N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ^ 

Chicks,  818  per  100,  postpaid.  Eggs.  #10.85?;  fer¬ 
tility.  2.000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog 

PLANK'S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°eaSonh 

hatch  ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Boi  R,  Plttstown,  N.  j 


Hatching  Eggs  Hollywood  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

#3  per  15;  #8  per  100;  8870  per  1,000. 

BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS  Cornwall.  N-Y. 


Baby  Chicks— Eglantine  Strain 

range,  old  liens.  *16  per  hundred,  delivered.  Full 
count  guaranteed.  E.  LEE  RAKER,  Windsor.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D,  No.  1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Cocker¬ 
els  now  .ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  cf  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Pa. 

White  Wvanrinttp  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
IIIIIIC  njdliUUUB  if  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  ItOIVIlEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfleld,  Ohio 


sale  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

88  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  erreat  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing, 

Cornish  Farm  Box  100  It.  F.  I).  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  Xks  and  Latcbb,agye°ggds 

for  sale;  Single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port ')  [’revorton,  I*a. 


Jersey  Giants 

$*2.40  each  &  up. 


Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 

Brookoreat  Farm,  Cranbury,  IS,  J. 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  #15  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Fall.  (Send  for  Folder.) 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Day-OldL  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington.  Delaware 


CHICKS-Leghorus,  Rocks,  Reds.W  van- 
dottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  CIIAS.  TaYI.OIC,'  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff  strain  direct. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


C.  A  n  c  o  n  a  s,  Barred  Rocks 
ite  Wyandottes  and  Mixed 
es.  100%  live  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Booklet  free.  C.  A.  VAULIN  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity  use 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BA  D  V  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  $14  per  100 

P'4  O  I  s.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  14  per  100 

^  H  I  ^  I €  42  Owen  Farms  Reds .  18  per  100 

X*  !■  I  FV  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIGKS-Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock,  S.G.  White 

Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Reds  from  healthy  stock.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  after  May  1st. 

H.  E.  KOSTER  Laurel,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  LJlhoVnTiicfited^u" 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  0. 


"4  U  I  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

^  lx  I  IVO  Rocks,  13e;  Mixed.  lOe.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 
W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c ;  Buff  and 
Barred  Rocks,  14c;  R.  I.  Reds,  15e,  and 
mixed,  10c  eacn.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  CHerkY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


D  A  D V  miri/C  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DnOl  ufllvIVtJ  stock,  Safe  d  e  1  i  v  e  r  y  ami 
full  count  guaran  teed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  FarmS  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


RARY  PUIPYQfS  c.  White  Leghorns,  12c 
RADI  LnluAO  j  S  C  Brewn  Leghorns,  12c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14e;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ron  AurPkini/e  Supreme  quality  ;  Barred  and  Buff 
ut/li  hji  UTIIUKo  Rocks;  Reds;  crossed  varieties.  J5tU 
season.  Sat.  guarant’d.  BEN  AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.Y, 
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End  Losses 
From  Lice! 

When  setting  hens  are  dusted  with 
Pratts  powdered  lice  killer  the 
baby  chicks  do  not  have  lice.  Not 
a  bird  in  your  flock  has  to  have 
lice  or  mites.  Not  one  of  them 
' will  have,  if  you’ll  just  use  Pratts. 

The  powder  knocks  lice  if  you  mix 
it  in  the  dust  bath.  Use  the  salve 
on  the  birds’  bodies,  or  the  oint¬ 
ment  on  chicks’  heads.  And  Pratts 
red  mite  special  will  put  the  same 
swift  end  to  those  pests. 

There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  using  Pratts,  and  not  just  any 
lice  killer.  First,  because  Pratts  is 
non-poisonous .  Second,  it  has  no 
filler,  it’s  all  killer,  and  therefore 
the  most  economical. 

At  60,000  dealers.  FREE:  Valu¬ 
able  illustrated  Poultry  book — 
Write  PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  265 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  by 


Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply 
Dealers  Everywhere 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
vmi  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
tor  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
tor  $4,75 :  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  it'  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  otter  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  1  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


|  WORMS  IN  CHICKENS 

Jj  Do  you  know  that  worms  in  chickens  cause  much 
fj  of  the  sickness  and  losses?  Do  you  know  how  to 
((  tell  when  wormy?  Do  you  know  how  to  remedy 
\  worm  troubles?  How  to  avoid  them?  Head  the 

1  new,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  in- 

/(  ])  ventorof  GERMOZONE,  the  famous  poultry 

’L  ff  remedy  for  roup,  diarrhea,  etc.  Tells  also 
about  the  important  troubles  and  diseases,  not 
1  only  of  poultry  but  also  of  hogs— information 
sou  would  have  to  pay  many  dollars  for.  A  million  copies 
already  requested.  Get  one  now  free  at  the  leading  drug 
or  se  id  store  in  your  town,  or  send  stamp  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  112  .  Omaha,  Neb. 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


WENARI 


^ I 


or 

Money 
Refunded, 


_ ' Trad*  mark  ^ 

CARBOLINEUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept.  *i o  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Plenty  of  dru  liiter.confinemenL 
in  open-io-ihe-South  coops, water, 
grit. shells  and  with  theLay&Bust 
feeds  ihee$  basket  on  your  arm 
will  bo  heavy  everyday.  For  all 
the  instructions  study  v 
<SPark  (SPoltard  & 
Cay  or  Bust  !925YeacBook 

c  'Park.  <©> pollard, ’  G> 

!54-  HERTEL  AVE.  BUFFALO,  N.Y 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


of  the  solid  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  the  solution  is  probably  saturated. 
Any  one  or  a  mixture  of  any  two  or  more 
of  tire  following  chemicals  will  cause  a 
clot  to  form  ;  that  is,  will  stop  bleeding. 
Tannic  acid  (tannin),  iron  percholoride 
(ferric  chloride),  iron  sulphate  (green 
vitrol  or  copperas),  lead  acetate  (sugar 
of  lead),  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol 
or  Milestone),  zinc  sulphate,  silver  ni¬ 
trate  (lunar  caustic),  and  the  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  potassium  (common 
alum).  The  barber’s  styptic  stick  or 
dusting  powder  is  composed  of  any  one 
of  the  following  or  a  mixture  including 
the  following :  Tannic  acid,  alum,  iron 
sulphate,  thromboplastin.  It  is  against 
most  sanitary  ordinances  for  a  barber 
to  use  a  styptic  pencil,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be  likely  to  convey  infection  from  one 
person  to  another  by  touching  the  open 
wounds  with  the  same  pencil.  Nearly 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  substances 
have  some  germicidal  action,  and  none 
is  very  poisonous.  There  are  other  sub¬ 
stances  that  will  work  as  well,  but  they 
cause  pain  and  are  dangerous  to  have 
about  the  premises.  In  case  the  farmer 
or  poultryman  does  not  happen  to  have 
any  of  the  above  chemicals  on  hand  and 
they  are  not  readily  obtainable  bleeding 
may  be  stopped  by  cautery.  Applying  a 
hot  soldering  iron  or  poker  to  an  open 
wound  will  sear  it  so  the  bleeding  will 
stop.  The  pain  is  not  very  gre;it  and 
healing  will  proceed  rapidly  under  the 
burned  surface.  The  final  scar  will  not 
be  any  different  than  if  the  wound  had 
healed  naturally.  c.  w.  w. 


A  Poultry  Protective 
Association 

The  article  “Organizing  a  Vigilance 
Committee,”  page  1554,  impels  me  to 
write  a  long  contemplated  sketch  of  our 
county  organization.  Rockingham  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  II.,  is  the  center  of  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  poultry  industry.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner 
of  the  State,  with  large  cities  just  across 
the  Massachusetts  line  and  to  the  west  in 
our  own  State,  it  was  for  years  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fertile  ground  for  poultry 
thieves,  who  yearly  grew  bolder,  until  in 
1!)22  it  is  estimated  that  12,000  head  of 
poultry  were  stolen  here.  Early  in  1923 
a  meeting  was  called  at  the  office  of  the 
County  Agent  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  stop  these 
depredations,  and  the  Rockingham  Coun¬ 
ty  Poultry  Protective  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  officers  consist  of  a  chief, 
who  is  the  active  head  of  the  association, 
a  vigilance  committee  of  three,  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  a  treasurer,  who  compose  the 
elective  officers.  The  chief  and  vigilance 
committee  select  a  deputy  for  each  town 
whose  duty  is  to  look  after  the  interest 
of  the  association  in  his  town.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  working  fund  each  member  on 
joining  pays  a  certain  stated  sum  for 
each  laying  hen  he  intends  to  carry 
through  thS  Winter ;  $5  for  200  or  less 
birds,  2y2c  extra  for  each  bird  between 
200  and  1,000,  and  a  maximum  of  $25 
for  any  number  of  birds  over  1,000. 

A  contract  was  made  with  the  Wm.  .T. 
Burns  International  Detective  Agency  to 
furnish  protection  to  our  members  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  they  furnish  members 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
and  many  large  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  other  organizations.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  is  furnished  one  of  the  familiar  blue 
and  white  signs  of  the  Burn’s  agency, 
which  he  is  expected  to  display  in  a 
prominent  place  on  his  premises.  These 
signs  are  rented  from  the  agency,  the 
association  paying  for  them  the  first  year, 
and  in  after  years  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber  pays  a  certain  fixed  rental  for  his 
sign,  and  no  further  dues,  it  being  es¬ 
timated  that  the  income  from  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  provide  a  sufficient  working- 
fund  ;  and  it  also  being  provided  that 
whenever  any  member  increases  bis  flock 
beyond  the  number  paid  for  when  he 
joined  the  association,  he  shall  pay  into 
the  treasury  2 y2c  on  each  extra  laying 
bird  up  to  the  maximum  of  1,000.  If  a 
member  loses  any  birds  be  is  expected  to 
notify  the  chief  at  once,  who  immediately 
gets  in  communication  with  the  Boston 
office  of  the  detective  agency,  and  they 
promptly  send  out  an  operative  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  case.  The  association  pays  all 
expenses  connected  with  this  work.  If  a 
member  loses  any  property  other  than 
poultry,  he  can  have  the  services  of  a  de¬ 
tective  at  the  same  rate  as  the  association 
pays  under  their  contract. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  poultry  thefts  have  been  cut  down  to 
almost  nothing,  and  the  members  no 
longer  have  to  keep  a  loaded  shotgun 
standing  beside  the  bed.  I  think  that 
an  organization  patterned  along  these 
lines  would  be  exactly  what  H.  L.  D.  and 
his  neighbors  need,  if  the  far-famed  State 
constabulary  cannot  handle  the  situation, 
but  they  could  probably  do  so  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  put  up  to  them.  Where  a  com¬ 
munity  needs  protection  for  their  entire 
property  as  these  people  do,  probably  the 
best  way  to  raise  funds  would  be  for  each 
member  to  pay  a  certain  amount  on  each 
thousand  dollars  valuation  of  his  property 
on  joining,  and  for  his  sign  each  year. 

East  Kingston,  N.  H.  e.  H.  K. 


Do  you  raise  92%  of 
your  Chicks? 

Amazing  results  secured  by  adding 
Dry  Yeast  to  the  regular  feed 
,  .  .  losses  drop  to  8/4  per  cent 

Out  of  1491  CHICKS  put  into  the  brooders, 
1368  were  raised  to  the  broiler  stage — that  is 
the  record  made  with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  in  mid-winter,  the  hardest  season  of  the 
year!  Mortality  was  only  8>4  per  cent — less 
than  half  the  usual  loss  that  experienced  poultry- 
men  have  come  to  expect! 


FLEISCHMANN’S  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  not  only  cuts  down  the 
mortality  among  chicks  that  are 
raised  on  a  ration  with  Dry  Yeast 
in  it,  but  the  benefits  of  Dry 
Yeast  when  fed  to  breeding  stock 
are  transmitted  to  the  baby  chicks 
through  the  eggs. 

Other  tests  conclusive 

This  brooder  test  was  one  of 
many  being  made  with  Dry 
Yeast.  Another  test  was  made 
by  Harry  R,  Lewis,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New 
Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment 
Stations,  one  of 
the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  poultry  au¬ 
thorities  and  a 
successful  com¬ 
mercial  poultry- 
man.  It  proved 
that  the  mortal¬ 
ity  among  chicks 
from  Yeast -fed 
breeders  was 
only  5.4  per  cent  up  to  three 
weeks  of  age — the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  period  inhandlingchicks. 
The  mortality  among  chicks  from 
breeders  not  fed  Yeast  was  12.8 
per  cent — more  than  double  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  others! 

These  results  are  amazing — 
but  the  explanation  is  simple. 

How  Yeast  acts  on  feed 

As  soon  as  Dry  Yeast,  dissolved 
in  water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the 
feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment. 
(When  fed  in  a  dry  mash,  Yeast 
acts  on  the  feed  as  soon  as  it  is 
eaten.)  It  acts  upon  the  feed  in 
a  way  similar  to  digestion  itself, 
breaking  down  the  food  elements 


of  the  mash  (which  must  be 
broken  down  before  they  can  be 
completely  digested)  and  making 
them  ready  for  easy,  rapid 
absorption. 

This  better  assimilation  is 
reflected  in  turn  by  healthier, 
more  vigorous  birds.  Growth  is 
speeded  up  also  by  the  addition 
of  Vitamin-B,  the  vitamin  of 
growth,  which  is  found  in  Dry 
Yeast  in  its  most  concentrated 
form.  And  the  mild  laxative 
value  of  Dry  Yeast  keeps 
chicks  extremely 
free  from  diges¬ 
tive  disorders 
which  usually 
cause  heavy  losses 
in  ordinary  brood¬ 
ing  operations. 

A  complete  report 
on  the  use  of  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  for  cutting 
down  mortality  and 
speeding  up  growth 
has  been  prepared. 
Send  for  a  copy — it’s 
free. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
bought  in  1  lb.  or  2>^  lb.  packages,  25 
lb.  cartons,  or  100  lb.  barrels.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Full  directions  in 
every  container. 

NOW— this  trial  package 
for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  your¬ 
self  the  amazing  results  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial 
package  is  now  ready.  One  dollar 
brings  it  to  you.  Enough  to  last  100 
adult  birds  for  over  4  weeks — the  cost 
is  less  than  lc  per  bird  per  month! 
Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  us.1 
Transportation  charges  prepaid.  Send 
today — enclose  check,  cash,  or  money 
order  with  the  coupon  below  ($1.20  in 
Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other 
countries).  The  Fleischmann  Com¬ 
pany,  69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Early  hatched  chicks 
are  by  far  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable,  whether  grown 
to  maturity  for  laying 
or  sold  as  broilers.  The 
problem  with  poultry- 
men  is  always  to  cut 
down  mortality  and 
carry  the  chicks  through 
to  profitable  use  or  sale. 
This  story  will  interest 
you. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 


lyi  lb.  packages  $2.00  $2.40 

25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00  82.50 


Copyright, IQ 25,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-34 
69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me 

. pounds  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast, 

postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . . . . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . . . 
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Small  machines  built  to  New¬ 
town  Giant  Standards.  The 
most  advanced  design,  re¬ 
markable  for  ease  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  operation  and  the  great 
hatches  of  Newtown-quality 
chicks  it  produces.  Built  to 
lastforyears.  This  “personal” 
i  ncubator  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  thef  amous  Newtown 
Giant — thatmeansbest  in  the 
world.  Moderate  in  price  — 
unequalled  in  value. 


Hatch  and  Raise  More! 


Use  the  machines 
preferred  by  leading 
poultry  experts 

NEWTOWN 

Lamp-Heated 

INCUBATORS 

and 

NEWTOWN 

Coal-burning 

COLONY 

BROODERS 

Quick  Shipments 


Write  for  Your 
Catalog  NOW 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60 Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


The  Newtown  Colony  Brooder  revolu¬ 
tionized  brooding  and  has  long  been  the 
most  popular  brooder.  Today  it  is  better 
than  ever  due  to  unique  and  exclusive 
1925  features:  the  smoke  box  ell  that 
traps  all  dirt  from  smoke  pipe  and  pro¬ 
tects  regulator:  the  perfected  rigid  de¬ 
flector  with  large  lid  giving  easy  access 
to  grates  and  space  under  deflector.  No 
extra  cost.  Three  sizes. 


Dependable 

Automatic 

Efficient 


350 , 500, 
and  1000 
Chicks 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 
Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chicks 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Yitamine  B  which  stimulates 
the  appetite,  promotes  growth  and  health.  Experiment 
station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in  this  vita- 
mine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  YEAST— HARRIS 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Order  a  trial 
package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Circulars  FREE. 


5  lbs.  $2.50 
25  “  12.00 

50  “  23.00 

100  “  45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or  C.O.D. 


The  Harris  Laboratories  Main  St.  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 


in 


and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass'n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


Hnfuli  Oiiv*  Own  dlirlc*  from  pure-bred, selected  stock. 
W  e  naicn  uur  wwn  CHICKS  Carefullyculled  and  bred  for 

egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  (  Silver  L.  Wyandottes* 

Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas,  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00  ~ 

S.C.&R.  C.  Reds,  Bd.  & 


Wh.  Orpingtons 
I  Heavy  Broilers. 


$18.  per  100 
$13.  per  100 
$10.  per  100 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  .orders  of  500  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 
Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00  l  °dds  and  Ends 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 


Box  257 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theylare  from  selected  and  culled 
stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed 
j  Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them’ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Send  for  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


ms 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  priceBever  known.  Greatest 
v  market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raisedin  one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
24  y  rs.  Writeno  w  f  or  big  illustrated  free  book, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


150,000  CHICKS  1925 


Best  Breeds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
Broilers 


Lowest  Prices 

$13.00  Per  1 
J  3.00 

15.00  „ 

15.00 

12.00  v. 


Order  direct 


1000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence, 
from  ad.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  R  1,  Box  10,  Richlield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Pure  ^ret*  Quality  thicks 

Six  leading  breeds.  Price  lis 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm 


at  Quantity 
Prices, 
list  and  catalog 

Nescopeck,  Pa. 


H0UDAN 


Eggs — the  results  of  17  years’  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production.'  No  chicks. 

W.  G.  BROWNE  Ipswich,  Mass, 


Brookside  Chicks 


All  chicks  from  carefully 
selected  flocks  noted  for 
their  health  and  vigor  also 
high  egg  production.  We 
are  not  a  new  hatchery 
but  have  been  shipping 
chicks  to  hundreds  of  sat- 
isfiedcustomers  for, years. 
Our  Special  Mating  chicks 
are  from  specially  selected 
breeders  mated  with  co¬ 
ckerels  bought  direct  from 
Eglantine  Farms. 


100  chicks  500  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  $15.00  $72.50 

BARRED  ROCKS  $17.00  $82.50 

R.  I.  REDS  $17.00  $82.50 

SPECIAL  MATING 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  $18.00  $85.00 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.20  each 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  send  for  FREE  booklet  and  Price  List. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


|j|£|f££MOWEEjW 


-POST  PAID- 


Per  100 — 8.  C.  W  hue, Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
.  *  - .  $14. 


Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas 
White*  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $15.  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

Ire..  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Fallowing  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  March  20,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
has  received  a  numlber  of  inquiries  as  to 
the  methods  which  have  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  checking  fowl  plague  and  other 
diseases  of  an  infectious  nature. 

They  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  All  birds  confined  to  infected  pen 
and  the  pen  locked. 

2.  One  man  assigned  to  care  of  birds 
in  that  pen,  and  no  other,  if  possible. 

3.  A  supply  of  feed  sufficient  for  several 
weeks  taken  to  the  pen  and  stored  there. 

4.  Tools  and  equipment  in  the  pen  kept 
there,  not  used  in  other  pens  or  removed 
from  infected  pen. 

5.  Muslin  curtains  kept  closed  to  prevent 
dust  carrying  germs  outside  of  pen. 

6.  Manure  removed  in  sacks  wet  with 
disinfectant,  'heavily  covered  with  lime 
and  buried  in  deep  pit. 

7.  All  dead  birds  burned  twice  a  day, 

8.  Ground  around  houses  heavily  limed 
with  granular  (fresh  burned)  lime. 

9.  Large  shallow  pans  of  disinfectant 
placed  at  all  doors  of  all  houses,  for 
caretaker  to  step  into  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  house. 

10.  Spray  pump  used  inside  infected 
pen  daily,  especially  on  dropping  boards. 

11.  Caretaker  sprayed  all  over  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  pen  each  time. 

12.  Eliminate  all  rats,  mice,  cats  or 
dogs  or  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
infected  pen. 

13.  See  that  at  least  the  infected  pen 
and  prefereably  all  pens,  are  fitted  with 
one-inch  mesh  wire  at  all  openings  to 
prevent  entrance  of  sparrows. — C.  E. 
Lee,  head  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  twentieth  week  of  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  laid  a 
total  of  4,468  eggs,  a  yield  of  63.82  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  204  eggs 
above  last  week’s  production  and  438 
more  eggs  than  were  produced  during  the 
twentieth  week  of  the  1924  contest.  The 
production  to  date,  since  November  1,  is 
45,557 ;  this  is  1,921  more  eggs  than  for 
the  same  period  in  last  year’s  contest. 

C.  O.  Hayden’s  pen  of  Reds  set  a  new 
high  weekly  total  /by  laying  61  eggs. 

Leghorns  owned  by  Norman  C.  .Tones 
were  a  close  second,  scoring  60  points. 

A1  Marr’s  Leghorns  came  in  third  with 
a  production  of  59  eggs. 

A  pen  oif  Leghorns  owned  by  Kerr 
Ohickeries  were  a  good  fourth,  having 
laid  58  eggs. 

Three  Barred  Rock  contenders,  H.  W. 
Van  'Winkle,  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Atlantic  Farm,  tied  with  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  by  Pussy  Willow  Egg 
Farm  for  fifth  place,  each  pen  laid  55 
eggs. 

Twenty-nine  pens  laid  50  or  more  eggs 
for  the  week. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team,  since  November  1,  1924,  are : 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  728 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  706 

,T.  B.  Gibb.  N.  J .  700 

Paul  F.  Smith.  N.  J .  696 

Meado'wedge  Farm,  Mass .  684 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  648 

Beacon  Poultrv  Yards,  N.  J .  640 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  633 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  300 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  P.  Farm,  N.  Y .  614 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  528 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  395 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  N.  ,T .  302 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  w.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  757 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  570 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  561 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  March  20, 
were  as  follows : 


Date 

Low  High 

Condition 

Mar.  14 

40 

60 

Foggy. 

Mar.  15 

42 

60 

Clear  and  cold. 

Mar.  16 

36 

46 

Clear  and  cold. 

Mar.  17 

20 

44 

Rainy. 

Mar.  18 

26 

48 

Clear  and  warmer. 

Mar.  19 

44 

64 

Rain  and  fog. 

Mar.  20 

42 

62 

Clear. 

EGG 

SALES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant  March 
20 :  White,  39c ;  brown,  36c ;  medium, 


To  Save  Stooping’ 

My  best  “find”  for  a  blue  moon  is  this : 
A  kitchen  woodbox  set  on  a  bench  or 
stool  15  to  18  in.  high  saves  more  burden¬ 
some  back-bending  than  the  sufferer  ever 
realized.  A  small  box  for  kindlings  can 
be  pushed  under  the  bench.  Similar,  and 
almost  equally  blessed,  is  the  discovery 
that  one  strong  and  comfortable  chair 
(no  matter  how  shabby)  should  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  garret,  u.  f.  d. 


Raise 
Chicks 
that  pay 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  from  care¬ 
fully  selected,  heavy-laying  strains.  Our 
pullets  have  just  won  high  honors  for 
us  in  the  1923-24  Vineland  and  Bergen 
County  Egg  Laying  Competitions. 

The  demonstrated  superiority  of  Kerr’s 
Stock  has  made  the  demand  this  season 
unusually  heavy.  Send  your  order  in 
early  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed.  100% 
live  delivery  of  sturdy,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed. 

Our  booklet — “How  to  raise  baby  chicks 
— and  make  them  lay  in  five  months,” 
tells  you  how  to  get  these  paying  results. 
Sent  free — together  with  “The  Poultry 
Outlook  for  1925”  and  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  AssociationJ 
Depl.  9,  .Frenchtown, N.J.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield, Max.  Dept.  >9,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ROGERS  CHICKS  ^ 


Healthy,  Robust  Baby  Chicks  Safe  Delivery 
High  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  Guaranteed 
The  famous  Rogers  strain  single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  is  a  money  maker.  Noted  for  vitality,  quick 
maturity  and  high  egg  yields. 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  Rogers  Leghorn 
and  telling  “How  to  raise  chicks  into  healthy,  laying 
pullets."  April,  May  and  June  deliveries.  Buy  from 
certified  stock.  C.  A.  Rogers, Box  R,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


5m 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 
1923  -2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 
1924—1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15t,h  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 
Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


★  ★  ★ 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Reduced  to  $18  per  100  April  22;  $17  May  0; 
$20  April  15;  postpaid,  «afe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  $1  per  100,  balance  C.O.D.  Shipments  every 
Wednseday.  High  record  Barron  and  Hollywood 
foundation  and  introductions,  with  many  years 
careful  breeding  to  produce  the  most  dependable, 
most  profitable  chicks. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


260-Egg  S  S  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — March,  April  and  May. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


Why  Pay  More  for  First  Quality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundreds’of  customers  each  year  with 
our  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay. 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  '  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $60.00 

Barred  Plym.  Rocks _  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Light  &  Heavy  mixed.. “2. 7 5  6.25  10.00  45.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pn 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARREO  ROCKS  tAfHITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORNS  »»  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  B 


RARY  C  /-TFC  I?  <ss  c  w  LEGHORNS,  12c 
£>***-»  *  LAO  s.  C.  B.  ROCKS,  14c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  14c,  and  Mixed.  10c.  Special  Prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Bred- 
to-Lay  stock.  100#  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  F,  li.  LEISTER,  McAlistervllie,  I*». 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdate.  N.  J. 


B  Rocks,  14o  ;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12«; 
Mixed,  10o.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000 
lots.  100#  live  del.  guar.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  write  for  circular.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER.McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS  £ 

from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  12e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18c.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  Free.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Fa. 


WYCKOFF’S  BESTS.G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


Chicks-B. Rocks,  14c. 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots.  100#  live 
delivery.  Circular  free.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUMMER’S  CHICKS  are  STRONG  T^eg‘ 

April,  16c  ;  May,  13c :  June,  July,  10c.  Bar  Rock— April. 
18c  ;  May,  16c  ;  June,  July,  I8c.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantity.  Circulars.  HUMMER'S  HATCHERY.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


OU  I  Z'  I f  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c. 

■  IV  O  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices 
ou  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
Stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlistervllie,  l'». 


FuffC  Baby  chicks  and  breeding  stock,  bred  for  size 
tbbs  egg  production.  Oldest  breeder  of  Giants. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  BUNTING  Crosswicks,  K 


S  H  Whifp  Minnrrac  'JL>ating,  standard  typey 

d.U.  TIilllc  lillllUfUdo  birds.  Eggs,  $5  for  30,  prepaid. 

Great  layers  large  white  eggs.  H.  W.  8RANDT,  Lawyen,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Suspected  Cholera 

Our  hens  are  dropping  dead  off  the 
perches  at  night,  in  the  wagon  shed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  in  the  nests.  Hens  have 
nice  rosy  combs,  don’t  act  sick  at  all. 
.Move  around  as  lively  as  ever,  don’t  sit 
or  mope  around.  I  might  gather  the 
eggs  this  minute,  see  a  nice  big  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  come  off  the  nest,  and  before 
I  leave  the  coop  there  She  lies  dead. 
They  seem  to  drop  over,  kick  two  or 
three  times,  then  stone  dead,  slime  of  a 
thick  white  color  coming  from  their 
mouth  while  dying.  C.  M. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  definitely  what  the  cause  of  death 
is  when  one  has  but  the  knowledge  that 
a  fowl  has  died  suddenly,  without  pre¬ 
vious  noticed  evidence  of  illness,  acute 
fowl  cholera  sometimes  invades  a  flock 
and  causes  such  losses  as  you  describe. 
“Cholera”  is  a  term  loosely  applied  to 
diarrhoeal  outbreaks  among  fowls,  but 
true  fowl  cholera  is  an  infectious  disease, 
contagious  and,  in  its  acute  form  may 
kill  before  diarrhoeal  symptoms  have  had 
time  to  develop.  It  may  appear  sud- 
dently,  cause  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  and  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it 
came.  Apparently  healthy  fowls  may  be 
found  dead  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
the  owner  being  unaware  that  any  sick¬ 
ness  exists  in  his  flock.  More  chronic 
cases  develop  diarrhoea  and  the  general 
symptoms  of  a  depressing  disease,  ruffled 
plumage,  droopiness,  purple  combs,  in¬ 
ability  to  stand,  etc.  A  laboratory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  blood  will  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  dead  birds  may 
show  reddish  spots,  due  to  hemorrhages, 
upon  the  heart  and  intestinal  coverings. 
Unsanitary  surroundings  favor  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fowl  cholera  and  treatment 
is  practically  limited  to  quarantine  of 
affected  fowls  and  rigid  measures  of  dis¬ 
infection  and  sanitation  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  trouble.  There  is  no  specific  rem¬ 
edy,  though  a  serum  promises  something 
in  the  way  of  future  aid.  Proper  feed¬ 
ing  and  general  measures  of  good  care 
are  essential  to  avoid  the  outbreaks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Incubator  in  Cool  Cellar 

What  results  can  be  expected  from 
incubators  set  in  a  cellar  with  tem¬ 
perature  between  40  and  50  degrees? 

Guyencourt,  Del.  a.  t.  e. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  an  incubator  is  operated  is  of 
minor  importance,  so  long  as  it  is  fair¬ 
ly  equable.  The  less  marked  the 
changes  in  a  room,  the  easier  it  is  to 
maintain  an  incubator  temperature  at 
the  proper  point;  that  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  a  cellar  is  usually  better 
suited  to  incubator  operation  than  an 
upstairs  room.  It  is  the  temperature 
inside  the  machine,  not  that  without, 
that  Is  important.  I  presume  that  an 
incubator  could  he  operated  in  an 
Eskimo’s  igloo  as  well  as  anywhere  if 
a  lamp  of  sufficient  size  were  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  Picking  One 
Another 

I  would  like  a  little  advice  about  my 
chicks.  I  have  200,  and  feed  them  but¬ 
termilk,  mash  and  scratch.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings  I  give  them  cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash. 
Recently  some  of  them  started  picking 
each  other’s  feet  until  they  bled.  Would 
the  oil  in  the  feed  cause  this,  or  what, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  k.  m. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  common  vice  in  flocks  of 
little  chicks,  and  one  that  sometimes 
makes  much  trouble.  It  is  not  due  to 
anything  given  them,  but,  doubtless,  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  chicks  when  they  see 
moving  objects  resembling  worms  in  the 
litter.  If  kept  in  large  flocks  and  closely 
confined,  the  trouble  is  pretty  sure  to  oc- 
<‘»r,  soon  or  late.  A  taste  of  blood  will 
make  any  chick  an  incorrigible  cannibal. 
Remove  the  injured  chicks,  wash  the 
blood  from  the  wound  and  paint  with 
liquid  collodion  (new  skin)  or  with  pine 
tar.  Give  the  chicks  plenty  of  litter,  op¬ 
portunity  for  exercise  in  all  the  room 
available,  keep  them  busy  and  watch 
them.  m.  b.  d. 


Weak  Legs 

T  have  a  flock  of  about  200  lions, 
White  Leghorns.  Recently  I  noticed 
one  hen  lying  down,  so  I  took  her  out 
and  put  her  in  a  separate  place.  The 
next  day  she  was  able  to  walk,  and  I 
found  an  egg  without  a  shell  where  I 
had  her.  A  few, days  later  I  found  an¬ 
other  hen  the  same  way,  but  she  was 
all  right  in  about  an  hour;  now  I  have 
another  case.  They  seem  to  be  healthy 
except  that  they  cannot  walk.  They 
try  to  get  up  but  cannot.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  the  Cornell  mash,  before 
them  all  day,  at  noon  I  give  them  wet 
mash.  They  clean  that  up  in  five  to 
10  minutes.  Morning  and  night  I  give 
them  scratch  grain  which  I  mix  my¬ 
self.  _  Oyster  shells  are  before  them  all 
the  time.  I  give  them  some  sour  milk 
at  10  o’clock.  Do  you  think  T  ought 
to  give  them  more  protein  to  give  them 
more  strength.  j.  l. 

You  are  feeding  pretty  heavily  if 
you  add  a  wet  mash  and  skim-milk  to 
the  Cornell  mash  constantly  before 
the  fowls,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  fowls  are  not  standing  up  under 
it,  soft-shelled  eggs  showing  a  disorder 
of  the  egg-making  organs.  More  green 
and  vegetable  food  should  be  used  in 
the  ration  and  it,  would  probably  be 
advisable  to  cut  out  the  wet  mash  at 
noon  until  late  in  the  Summer,  when 
it  may  be  used  to  stimulate  food  con¬ 
sumption  as  egg  production  decreases. 
As  a  beginning  measure,  .give  your  flock 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound  to 
each  100  fowls.  Dissolve  this  in  what 
water  they  will  drink  during  the  day. 
This  may  be  repeated  after  a  few  days 
if  thought  best.  You  cannot  give  the 
fowls  strength  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  protein  in  the  ration.  When 
sufficient  of  that  ingredient  of  food  is 
fed,  an  increased  amount  simply 
throws  a  greater  strain  upon  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  other  eliminating  organs  and 
promotes  such  troubles  as  rheumatism 
and  gout.  A  ration  is  no  better  bal¬ 
anced  if  it  contains  too  much  protein 
than  it  is  if  it  contains  too  little;  in¬ 
fact,  an  excess  of  protein  will  do  more 
harm  than  a  deficiency.  The  reason 
that  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  protein  in  a  ration  is  that,  being 
the  most  expensive  part  of  it,  it  Is 
more  likely  to  be  scrimped  than  are 
the  less  expensive.  m.  b.  d. 

Canker;  Gapeworms 

1.  What  was  the  trouble  with  some  of 
my  chickens?  They  were  late  hatched 
and  grew  well.  My  henhouse  is  damp 
and  last  Winter  some  of  them  had  colds, 
but  a  couple  did  not  seem  to  get  oyer  it 
and  it  seemed  to  be  more  down  in  their 
windpipe.  They  wheezed  and  opened 
their  mouths  for  breath,  so  at  different 
times  I  killed  and  examined  them,  and 
on  their  lungs  or  in  the  region  of  the 
lungs,  I  found  a  yellowish  substance 
about  the  size  of  a  butternut.  Could  it 
come  from  the  dampness  in  henhouse? 
In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  raising  chick¬ 
ens  I  raise  a  lot  and  in  this  vicinity 
young  chicks  die  with  the  gapes.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  not  lost  a  sin¬ 
gle  chick  with  it.  As  soon  as  they  show 
symptoms  I  get  a  good  stiff  horsehair  and 
double  it,  open  the  mouth  and  gently  put 
the  hair  down  the  windpipe  and  turn  it 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  a 
few  times  and  draw  out  the  little  long 
red  thread-like  worm.  I  have  taken  as 
many  as  five  out  of  one  chick.  By  closing 
one  eye  and  straightening  the  neck  out 
one  can  look  the  length  of  the  windpipe, 
and  there  will  be  a  black  spot  where  the 
worms  are  curled  »p.  If  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed  at  first  let  the  chick  rest  for  a  while 
and  try  again.  MBS.  J.  G. 

1.  These  yellowish  patches  may  be 
found  in  the  mouth  sometimes  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  and  sometimes 
deeper.  They  are  spoken  of  as  “cankers” 
and  accompany  some  forms  of  roup.  If 
within  reach,  they  should  be  removed  by 
a  swab  fastened  to  a  sliver  of  wood  and 
the  place  should  then  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  repeating  the  process 
if  necessary.  The  fowls  should,  of 
course,  he  removed  from  the  flock  and 
kept  by  themselves  in  a  dry  healthful 
place.  Roup  attacks  birds  kept  in  damp, 
unhealthful  quarters. 

2.  Your  method  of  removing  gapeworms 

is  a  standard  one  and  successful  in  skill¬ 
ful  hands.  Try  placing  two  long  horse¬ 
hairs  side  by  side,  tying  a  knot  near  one 
end  of  the  pair,  cutting  the  short  ends 
off  near  the  knot  and  passing  that  down 
the  windpipe.  m.  b.  d. 
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'T'HE  bulk  of  our  business  comes  from  nearby  neighbors.  Our 
A  neighbors  and  their  friends  have  taken  nearly  all  our  Chicks 
year  after  year.  Most  of  them  come  by  auto,  filling  their  cars  with 
“Better  Chicks.’’  When  one’s  neighbors  think  well  of  one,  it’s  a 
sure  sign  of  making  good. 

(<  But  you  can  order  by  mail  and  get  the  same  quality  of  Mansfield 
“Better  Chicks”  that  have  delighted  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  expect  to  hatch  over  2,000,000  this  season,  so  there’ll  be  Chicks 
enough  to  go  around. 

Ever  since  Thanksgiving  Day,  we  have  been  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks.  Our  brooder  houses  were  full  of  them  during 
that  long  zero  spell  last  winter.  Now,  we’re  selling  choice  broil¬ 
ers  and  pullets  that  will  soon  lay. 

We  'll  ship  promptly  and  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery 


Breeds 


per  100 


Breeds 


per  100 


Rhode  Island  Reds  $20.00  White  Wyandottes  $23.00 

Barred  Rocks  19.00  White  Leghorns  16.00 

White  Rocks  22.00  Jersey  Giants  30.00 

SPECIAL 

‘ Barred  Rock  Pullets  hatched  in  December  ’ 24 
$1.20  and  $1.40  each.  Quick  money  makers. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT— TODAY 

FREE  CATALOG  tells  all  about  “Better  Chicks.” 
Pictures  our  more  than  2,000,000  capacity  plant  and 
flocks  raised  from  our  Chicks.  Write  for  it  today. 

MancfiolH  HATCHERY  1204  School  Street 
iVldllMlclU  COMPANY  Mansiield,  Mass. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Low  April  Prices  Now  In  Effect 

75,000  Chicks  for  Immediate  Delivery 


BIG  HATCHES  READY  APRIL  8,  15,  22,  29 


(  hicks  hatched  in  early  April  are  especially  valued  by  experienced  poultrymen.  Re¬ 
markably  large  hatches  give  us  chicks  for  immediate  delivery.  Get  some  of  these 
early  April  youngsters  by  ordering  NOW — direct  from  this  ad.  Enclose  check  or 
money  order.  Note  the  low  prices : 


White,  Black  Leghorns  . 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$9.00 

$17.00 

$80.00 

$155.00 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

9.50 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

220.00 

White  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks  . 

10.50 
13.00 

16.50 

20.00 

25.00 

32.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  certified) 

..  8.50 

155.00 

300.00 

Shipped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Bon’t  fail  to  include  some  Jersey  Giant  Chicks  in  the  shipment.  Grow  them  into  the  finest  of 
roasters — big,  meaty,  yellow-skinned,  Rosemont  Jersey  Giants  are  all  from  State 
Certified  flocks,  the  cream  of  the  breeding  birds  in  their  home  State.  They’re  fine! 

Write  for  Big,  Illustrated  Catalog — FREE — with  24-inch  picture  of  model  poultry  plant. 


There  is  no  embargo  against  Rosemont  Chicks.  We  will 
_ _  positively  deliver  to  any  point  within  our  shipping  radius. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Resemont,  Hunterdon  Cs.,  Nsw  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

Why  take  a  chance  ?  Order  your  Chicks  now  at  these  attractive  prices,  from  the  reliable 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery— Prompt  April  Deliveries. 

Take  advantage  of  these  New  Prices.  Act  quickly — every  moment  counts.  Fill  your  requirements  with 
these  dependable,  healthy  chicks.  per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  White  Rocks, 

Black  Minorcas  .  6.50 

All  Chicks  Fully  Guaranteed,  Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count,  Prepaid  Post. 

Tells  how  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  hatched,  bred  and  inspected.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Duality Iserv ice  HNE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

~  Wilson,  Prop.  “ Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association " 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$80.00 

$150.00 

5.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

5.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

210.00 

Free  Chick  Book 


Jos.  D. 


While  LEGHORN  DChi‘cksd 

America’s  Foremost  Strain 
Some  Heavy  WinterLayers 
Free  range  breeders,  production  bred. 
I  represent  quality,  service,  and 
a  square  deal 

Descriptive  circular  on  request 

STEPHEN  SRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills.  N.  T. 


Wcnc  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under  direct 
supervision  N.  J,  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Day-old  Chicks — 8-week  Pullets 
Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

Wene  Chick  Farms  at  Vineland,  N.  J* 
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Protect  Your  Chick  Investment 

Chicks  cost  money — so  do  brooding  equipment,  feed  and 
labor.  It  costs  as  much  to  grow  poor  chicks  as  good  ones 
but  the  quality  youngsters  pay  the  profits. 

So  protect  your  investment  by  dealing  with  a  depend¬ 
able  hatchery  that  is  pledged  to  give  every  customer  the 
square  deal. 

She  Safe  Guide  for  Buyers 

is  this  emblem  or  the  words  “Member  International  Baby 

Chick  Ass’n”  appearing  in  advertising  or  literature.  These  identify  those  chick 
producers  who  conduct  their  business  in  accordance  with  this 

Association  Code  of  Business  Ethics: 

"We  pledge  protection  of  the  public  through  honest,  truthful  advertising — honest, 
upright  business  methods — honest  production  and  sale  of  chicks  as  represented,” 

Association  members  can  supply  exactly  the  chicks  you  want — 
any  quantity — any  breed — exhibition  or  bred-to-lay  strains.  They 
will  treat  you  right! 

Write  NOW  Jor  FREE  Chick  Bulletins  and  list  of  contributing  members. 

Managing  Director,  International  Raby  Chick  Association 
126  Liberty  St.  f  Office  12  New  York  City 


w 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


POPLAR 
HILt  FARM 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Bo*  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


l'My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disuualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks _  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  thick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  "Ohio 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


APPROVED  BV 

OHIO  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSN 


Purebred  Big  Value  Baby  Chicks 


OHIO  ACCREDITED,  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

today  and  get  chicks  which  have  the  authority  of 
hind  them.  Our  breeding  stock  is  inspected  and 
and  authorized  by  them. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on  |5 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $8.25 

S.C.  Mottled  Anconas  . .  •  •  •  3.50 

S.C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.R.I.  Reds  .  8.75 
Wh.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.C.R.I.  Reds  ..  4.00 
S.C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  . . .  £.25 


Order  direct  from  this  ad 
Ohio  State  University  be- 
banded  by  experts  trained 


50  100 

$6.50  $13.00 
7.00  14.00 


7.50 

8.00 

8.50 


15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

30.00 

10.00 


500 

$60.00 

65.00 

72.00 

77.00 

83.00 


1000 

$118.00 

128.00 

138.00 

144,00 

160.00 


50.00  100.00 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . J’lfn  ^  m? 

Odds  &  Ends  (not  shipped  under  Accredited  label)  . .  8.50  o.uu 

Free  from  European  fowl  pest.  Order  today  with  check  or  -  ,  ..  , , .  .  . 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  We  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  V  rite  for  particu- 


money  order.  Catalog  free.  SPECIAL 


lars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING 


&  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  flocks — carefully  mated 

White  Leghorns . 15c  100 — $14.00 


ed-Barron  S.  C . -  — „ 

5  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds... 19c 

x  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19c 

voth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c 

or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32c 
Assorted  chicks  11c. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N 


100 — $18.00 
100— $18.00 
100— $32.00 
100— $30.00 


Pardee’s  Perfect  Peking 

My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
asmallinvestment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Pine  St.  isiip,  L.  i.,  n.  y. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders.  $6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


II,  ...  Bourbon  Reds.  147-egg  record  Hatchingeggs 
normng  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIORCHICKSThatLive 


WYANDOTTES.  REDS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 


ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

[ducklings 


Aldham  Poultry  Farm,R.34.Phoenixville,Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  12,  prepaid.  30  to  35 

lb.  Toms  ;  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs.  Healthy  floelp  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


n  1  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

DUCKlingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
right.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.r. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  s!  pupss 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chicken’s.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  *.  S0UDER,  Box  Si,  S.lltrsxills.  Pa. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  contemplate  building  a  chicken-coop 
22  ft.  deep  and  40  ft.  long,  using  one  side 
of  my  garage  for  the  east  wall  of  coop, 
front  of  coop  facing  south,  8  ft.  high, 
back  or  north  side,  4  or  6  ft.  Shed-roof 
type  to  save  roofing  material.  What  pitch 
for  roof  is  best,  from  8  to  6  ft.  or  from 
8  to  4  ft.  ?  I  would  like  to  use  2x4  for 
sills,  studding,  plates  and  rafters,  run¬ 
ning  studding  and  rafters  every  3  ft., 
bolting  the  sills  down  to  cement  founda¬ 
tion,  having  a  cement  floor ;  running  one 
2x4  in  center  whole  length  of  coop,  40  ft. 
under  the  rafters  from  east  to  west,  sup¬ 
ported  by  one  2x4  (upright)  every  10  ft. 
for  support  of  roof.  Is  this  roof  strong 
enough  in  this  manner,  and  is  the  whole 
construction  right  regarding  strength? 
What  can  I  plant  on  the  north  side  of 
this  coop  (after  being  completed),  some¬ 
thing  permanent  to  hide  the  view  of  same 
as  much  as  possible.  I  would  like  grapes, 
fruit  trees,  raspberry,  etc.,  if  possible, 
otherwise  some  kind  of  ornamental  hedge. 

Bergenfield,  N.  J.  A  c. 

I  should  not  advise  a  shed  roof  for  a 
building  22  ft.  deep,  though,  if  supported 
by  posts,  it  would  be  practicable.  A  so- 
called  combination  roof,  or  one  with 
rafters  of  two  lengths,  those  in  front  sup¬ 
porting  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
roof,  those  in  the  rear  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  Such  a  roof  would  be  stronger 
than  a  shed  roof,  the  shorter  rafters  are 
easier  to  get  and  the  front  need  not  be 
as  high.  A  front  7  ft.,  ridge  10  ft.  and 
rear  wall  5  ft.  in  height  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  If  the  roof  is  of  the  single-slope 
type,  the  front  should  be  9  or  10  ft.  in 
height ;  2x4  timbers  would  not  be  stiff 
eonugh  for  center  support  of  roof  and  for 
posts,  a  2x6-in.  stick  would  not  be  too 
large,  or  two  2x4’s  might  be  spiked  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  4x4 ;  2x4’ s  will  he  suit¬ 
able  for  the  other  timbers.  The  rear  wall 
might  he  covered  by  a  running  vine  or 
hidden  by  any  kind  of  shrubbery  or  trees 
that  do  well  in  your  locality ;  your  own 
knowledge  of  these  will  be  a  better  guide 
than  any  advice  that  I  can  give.  M.  b.  d. 


Improving  a  Ration;  Yeast 
for  Chicks 

This  year  I  am  going  to  start  my  chick¬ 
ens  on  commercial  chick  feed  as  I  usually 
do,  and  continue  until  they  are  one  month 
old ;  then  I  am  going  to  put  them  on  a 
home-mixed  ration.  I  want  a  correct 
formula  for  a  mash  composed  of  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  Will  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat  he  a  balanced 
scratch  feed  for  above  mash?  The  above 
rations  I  want  to  feed  when  the  chicks 
are  one  month  old  through  to  maturity. 
Will  the  same  ration  that  you  feed  to 
one-month-old  chickens  do  to  feed  to  lay¬ 
ing  fowl?  I  am  feeding  mixed  feed  to 
my  layers  and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
they  have  very  loose  bowls  through  the 
Winter  months  and  the  feathers  around, 
the  vent  get  stuck  up  with  droppings. 
Would  adding  more  wheat  middlings  to 
the  ration  tighten  the  bowels?  Where 
can  one  get  good  intelligent  figures  on 
the  feeding  value  of  different  brands  of 
yeast,  as  I  notice  that  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  price  of  different  brands? 
I  breed  and  keep  only  White  Wyandottes. 

Westerly,  R.  I.  v.  B. 

Young  chicks  need  more  of  the  min¬ 
eral  constituents  found  in  wheat  bran 
than  do  mature  fowls  and  the  mashes 
fed  them  are,  accordingly,  usually  made 
to  contain  more  of  it.  With  this  change 
and  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  food  that  baby  chicks  can  eat, 
there  need  be  little  or  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  growing  chick  mash  and  one  fed 
to  laying  hens.  The  chick  mash  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  consists  of  three  parts  of  w’heat 
bran  to  one  each  of  sifted  ground  oats, 
cornmeal,  flour  wheat  middlings  and  fine¬ 
ly  ground  meat  scrap.  With  one  part  of 
bran,  instead  of  three,  and  no  necessity 
for  sifting  the  ground  oats  or  finely 
grinding  the  meat  scrap,  this  would  make 
as  good  a  laying  mash  as  could  be  com¬ 
pounded.  The  above  would  make  a  good 
mash  for  you  to  feed  with  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  After  four  to 
six  weeks,  chicks  will  eat  coarser  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat  and  do  not  need  to 
have  the  hulls  sifted  from  ground  oats. 
An  excess  of  meat  scrap  or  of  green  food 
might  cause  some  looseness  of  the  bowls. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  ;  added  anjount  of  wheat  middlings 
would  not  avail. 

I  know  of  no  figures  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  different  brands  of 
yeast,  and,  for  that  matter,  no  reliable 
data  as  to  the  value  of  yeast  of  any  kin.i 
in  the  ration  of  young  chicks  that  are 
properly  fed  and  housed.  if.  b.  d. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,  ribbons 
and  compliments.  Mother 
likes  her  best  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  scarce  and 
prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard's  Famans 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 

Just  write  a 
tetter  notv  to 

H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 


PARKS’  touy  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AMERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MARE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD’S  CERTIFIER  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  — Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113  and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FR1CE-EOG,  CHICK  &  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  35c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men 
appointed  by  Ohio  State  University  and 
every  bird  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State 
Poultry  Department. 
Our  birds  are  selected 
pure  -  breds  of  highest 
breeding. 

Special  Folder.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  folder  which 
gives  the  results  of  our  19 
years’  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write' 
for  it.  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  on  chicks. 
All  standard  varieties  and  15  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM 
Geo.  W-  Cox,  owner  Box  12  Kenton,  Ohio 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns— -Rocks — Wyandotte* 

New  England  Raised 

TJ  p  'p  Complete  plans  for 
r  XV  Ha  11a  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Afociation 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Inspection 

&!elial>k 


/arm 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $13  50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  49 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72  00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77  00  160.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  bleeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  6%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210. Grampian, Pa. 


Seventeen  popular  and  rare  breeds,  hatched  by 
an  old  established  hatchery  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  as  authorised  by  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pedigree  male  and  utility  matings.  Discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  should  investigate. 

There  is  a  difference 

GAMBIElt  HATCHERY.  Box  G-9,  Gambler,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lotvest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


MIXED  CHICKS 

$10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS 

$12  per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I. 
REDS  $14  per  100 

Postage  paid  —  Live  arrival 
guaranteed 

O.  B,  B  ASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


An  Old  Time  Rural 
Mail  Man 


The  Other  Side  of  “Con¬ 
struction  Work” 

On  paige  364  you  certainly  give  us 
something  to  think  about  when  you 
say  the  construction  companies  pay 
more  than  farmers  can  afford.  Much 
of  this  public  construction  work  should 
be  held  up  until  farming  is  better  ad¬ 
justed  to  other  industries.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  that  construc¬ 
tion  companies  are  paying  more  than 
farmers.  Men  are  working  on  State 
road  jobs  for  $3  to  $3.50  a  day,  while 
farmers  are  paying  $50  a  month  and 
board.  With  board  at  $12  a  week, 
which  is  what  workmen  have  to  pay 
here,  this  brings  the  farm  hand’s  wages 
up  to  $100  a  month,  or  $1,200  a  year. 
Show  me  the  man  not  a  mechanic  who 
earned  that  much  on  construction 
work  last  year  and  I  will  take  my  hat 
off  to  him.  Then  I  claim  that  to  hold 
up  construction  work  just  now  when 
there  is  none  too  much  work  for  la¬ 
borers  would  be  about  as  bad  a  thing 
as  could  happen  to  farmers,  with  the 
market  glutted  as  it  is  now  with  farm 
produce.  How  would  it  help  the  farm¬ 
er  to  throw  a  few  thousand  men  out 
of  work.  Their  purchasing  power  is 
none  too  good  when  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  Then  again  it  would  enable  some 
big  farmers,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  so- 
called  gentleman  farmers  to  hire  a  lot 
of  cheap  labor;  thereby  increasing 
farm  produce  with  no  market  in  sight. 
What  farmers  want,  is  not  cheap  labor 
and  increased  production,  but  better- 
paid  labor  in  the  cities,  so  there  will 
be  a  market  for  the  food  that  farmers 
seem  to  be  only  too  well  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  now.  Cheap  labor  wTill  ruin  any 
country  that  it  gets  into.  t.  f.  g. 

Monficello,  N.  Y. 


Favors  Young  Motor 
Drivers 

For  month’s  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  various  articles  and  discus¬ 
sions  pertaining  to  the  present  automo¬ 
bile  law.  I  for  one  and  I  believe  many 
thinking  people  will  agree  with  me — con¬ 
sider  the  age  limit  of  18  years  too  high 
Sixteen  years  might  be  satisfactory  al¬ 
though  I  know  of  boys  and  girls  of  14 
years  strong  enough  and  responsible 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  drive  a  car. 
Surely  if  a  boy  or  girl  of  16  is  level¬ 
headed  enough  to  pass  a  severe  road  test, 
it  seems  unfair  that  he  or  she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drive  a  car.  Talk  of  the 
danger  from  loaned  cars  for  joy  rides  and 
stolen  cars  for  joy  rides  seems  far.  fetch¬ 
ed,  to  say  the  least.  I  believe  that  for 
every  such  ear  met  on  the  public  highway, 
100  cars  driven  by  some  one  unreliable 
because  of  booze,  will  be  met.  The  au¬ 
tomobile  law  as  it  stands  at  present  is 
no  doubt  working  hardship  for  hundreds 
of  hard-working  farm  families  and  these 
same  families  are  among  the  ones  who  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  taxes  that  make 
our  many  public  benefits  possible.  Does 
it  not  seem  highly  unfair  that  they  are 
denied,  in  a  large  measure,  the  benefit 
of  the  roads  they  help  to  maintain? 

Our  present  system  of  motor  vehicle 
inspectors  should  put  enough  sharp 
teeth  into  the  law  to.  protect,  the  public 
regardless  of  age  limit.  If  it  does  not 
why  tax  the  public  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
viding  so  many  officers?  Voters  awake; 
look  sharply  to  the  legislature  you  vote 
for.  Be  present  at  your  party  ,  caucus 
and  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  your 
privilege  and  duty  to  vote.  A.  E.  P. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Income 

I  make  butter  for  my  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  I  could  sell  as  much  again 
as  I  can  spare,  just  from  a  good  word 
handed  down  from  my  well-satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Fresh  eggs?  I  only  wish  I  could 
supply  all  I  have  demand  for.  I  usually 
charge  five  cents  more  per  lb.  on  butter 
than  I  can  get  at  the  stores.  Eggs  I 
charge  the  same  as  the  stores  sell  for. 
My  eggs  are  always  fresh.  I  always  use 
for  myself  any  eggs  that  are  at  all  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  then  if  they  are  not  all  right 
I  can  throw  them  out,  and  the  buying 
puiblic  has  no  “pick”  on  me. 

A  farm  woman  has  a  much  better 
chance  to  handle  at  least  some  of  the 
income  than  does  her  town  or  city  sister, 
if  her  husband  is  mean  and  stingy  (most 
men  aren’t),  but  if  he  is  she  has  no  way 
<i£  any.  access  to  his  money  unless  he 
hands  it  over ;  that  is,  I  mean  her  share 
of  it.  Xot  so  the  farm  woman  ;  she  can 
sell  her  eggs  and  butter  or  any  chickens 
she  may  raise  and  keep  her  share  of  the 
money,  and  if  a  farm  woman  has  50  good 
standardJbred  chickens  she  has  a  fair  all- 
year-round  income. 

Yes,  we  do  read  much  these  day  about 
these  poor  over-worked  downtrodden 
farm  folk,  and  its  true  that  we  are  more 
or  less  slaves  for  our  city  brothers  and 
sisters ;  nevertheless  we  do  have  our  re¬ 
wards,  and  could  not  well  get  along  with¬ 
out  these  good  city  and  town  people. 

New  York.  mbs.  o.  c. 


It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  the  R.  F.  D.  business  was 
new  then,  and  besides  we  carriers  re¬ 
ceived  very  poor  compensation,  about 
$40  per  month,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
take  orders  for  papers  and  deliver  them 
to  our  patrons,  also  to  do  the  shopping 
for  the  women  folks  on  the  route.  It 
used  to  take  me  about  five  hours  every 
morning  to  do  this  shopping  before  I 
went  on  the  route.  When  I  entered  the 
post  office  I  looked  something  like  Santa 
Claus.  I  had  everything  from  a  paper 
of  pins  to  a  plow.  The  compensation 
received  from  this  work  was  also  very 
poor.  Often  there  would  be  a  note  left 
in  the  mail  box  asking  me  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  and  leave  it  in  the  box,  and 
they  would  pay  me  next  day.  With  lots 
of  the  patrons  the  next  day  never  came. 

Well,  we  were  allowed  to  take  pas¬ 
sengers  also,  and  charge  for  this  friendly 
act.  About  the  only  passengers  who 
ever  called  on  me  were  five  school  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  teachers  on  the  route. 
Every  Friday  all  five  wanted  me  to  take 
them  to  town.  I  had  a  small  mail  wa¬ 
gon,  about  2  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  long.  Just 
imagine  how  I  looked  coming  in  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  time  I  had  scratching 
out  the  mail  from  around  underneath  and 
behind  those  five  teachers.  When  the 
trip  was  ended  and  I  was  asked  by  each 
one  what  the  bill  was,  all  I  could  do  was 
to  grin  and  say,  “Nothing  at  all,  the 
pleasure  is  all  mine.” 

Well  Uncle  Sam  soon  put  a  stop  to 
hauling  passengers,  and  I  soon  handed 
in  my  resignation,  as  it  was  too  lone¬ 
some  after  that.  Also,  the  privilege  of 
doing  the  shopping  was  taken  away,  and 
that  left  me  nothing  to  do  in  the  morn¬ 
ings,  and  the  business  got  too  slow,  and 
I  got  a  job  where  there  was  more  work 
and  less  pay. 

The  job  pays  more  money  now  than  it 
did  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Roads  are  far  better,  and  most 
carriers  now  use  an  auto,  where  we  fel¬ 
lows  in  those  days  got  along  with  a 
mule,  or  Texas  pony.  But  the  carriers 
now  have  more  work  and  three  times 
as  much  expense  as  we  had  in  those  days. 
I  feel  that  really  they  are  very  much 
underpaid,  and  hope  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
see  it  that  way  very  soon. 

E.  AV.  TOWNSEND. 

Cutting-  Ice  with  Engine- 
driven  Saw 

Having  noticed  pictures  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  of  various  homemade  engine-driven 
inventions  for  cutting  ice,  I  want  to  ask 
what  is  to  prevent  the  whole  outfit  from 
going  to  the  bottom,  when  making  the 
second  cut  across  the  first  series  of  cuts? 
I  presume  that  in  all  cases  the  saw  cuts 
clean  through  the  ice.  H.  p.  p. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  cutting  the  ice  we  do  not  cut  all  the 
way  through  with  the  field  saw,  but  do 
cuit  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ice.  The  saw  is  away  from  the  machine 
frame  itself  and  the  cut  is  done  behind 
the  saw  rather  than  in  front  of  it.  There¬ 
fore,  the  machine  is  always  on  solid  ice 
and  never  on  cut  ice.  There  have  been 
mishaps  where  saws  have  dropped  into 
the  pond,  but  this  has  been  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  or  negligence,  but  they  have 
been  fished  out  and  dried  off  and  started 
running  again  without  any  trouble.  No 
one  would  harvest  ice  until  it  was  8  in. 
thick ;  ice  under  this  thickness  is  not 
very  desirable  for  use  and  8-in.  ice  will 
sustain  any  saw  that  is  manufactured. 

<7 •  A.  B, 


Laying  Out  Large  Orchards 

Some  years  ago  I  had  100  acres  to 
plant.  I  used  a  70-ft.  very  light  brass 
chain,  I  Avanted  the  trees  35  ft.  apart, 
and  proceeded  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  lower  side  (it  was  all  hillside)  :  I 
planted  the  first  row  of  stakes  in  exact 
line,  and  exactly  35  ft.  apart,  then 
squared  this  line  at  one  end  35  ft.  up 
for  the  first  tree  of  the  second  toav  ;  that 
finished  the  measuring  for  the  orchard. 
Then  started  with  the  chain,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  job  by  putting  a  ring 
at  each  end,  iand  one  in  the  exact  middle ; 
it  requires  three  men  to  handle  the  chain 
expeditiously,  one  at  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle.  The  first  man  puts  his 
ring  over  the  stake  already  placed  for 
the  second  row,-  the  second  man  puts  his 
ring  over  the  second  stake  in  the  first 
row,  the  third  man  with  the  middle  ring 
advances  until  both  ends  of  the  chain  are 
taut,  and  plants  a  stake  in  the  ring. 
Then  all  three  men  advance  in  the  same 
order,  the  third  man  placing  all  the 
stakes.  They  can  do  it  nearly  as  fast 
as  they  can  walk.  It  helps  to  have 
another  man  carry  the  stakes.  On  a  hill 
side  the  lower  man  should  elevate  his 
end  of  the  chain  as  nearlylexrel  as  possible. 
This  plan  may  not  be  the  cheapest,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  accurate; 
over  the  whole  plot  the  trees  line  in 
every  direction.  A.  w.  GRIEST. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  619. 

FARM  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  farms  In  New 
Jersey:  19  miles  from  Lakewood,  15  from 
Mount  Holly,  10  from  Trenton;  100  acres,  20  of 
timber,  125  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  12- 
room  brick  house  and  barns,  with  electric  lights; 
village  with  school,  stores,  bank,  churches,  sta¬ 
tion  and  creamery  two  miles;  price  $7,000,  cash 
$5,000,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  0708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  PLACE  in  the  country,  line  view  of  Ithaca 
and  Cornell  University;  six-room  cottage  with 
fireplace  and  bake  oven;  55  acres  good  land,  two 
barns  and  wood  go  with  it.  ROY  PARSON, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  three  to  five 
aeres;  good  house;  New  York  or  New  Jersey, 
50  miles.  ADVERTISER  6873,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AT  SACRIFICE,  115  acres  hay,  grain  and  dairy 
farm  near  several  large  villages;  running 
water  in  barn  and  bouse;  electricity;  near  State 
road;  barn  foundation  100x40;  fine  location. 
Owner,  R.  M.  WESTOVER,  Chatham,  Col.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


I-’OR  SALE — South  Georgia  farm,  11,000  acres, 
some  timber,  good  dwelling  and  outhouses; 
running  water,  finest  hunting  and  fishing;  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  thrive;  fine  for  grapes,  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  potatoes,  etc;  15  miles  from  Florida 
line;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  6874,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — ’5-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
buildings  new;  located  in  the  best  section  of 
A'ineland.  J.  SCARPA,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 205-acre  farm,  3  miles  from  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  in  Walkill  Valley,  near  Lake 
Alohonk;  beautiful  view  and  situation;  suitable 
for  dairy  and  poultry;  tillable  and  pasture  lands, 
fruit  trees  and  berries;  10- room  house  with 
furnace;  barns,  silo,  workshop,  hen  and  brooder 
house;  suitable  for  Summer  boarders.  Apply 
L.  E.  HAINERT,  96  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


FARM  for  rent  consisting1  of  12  acres,  7-room 
house,  chicken  coop,  cow  barn;  situated  on 
head  of  the  Neck  road,  Bellport,  L.  I.;  15  minutes 
from  railroad  station  and  village:  price  $600 
per  year.  AVrite  to  J.  L.  ROCHE,  Box  54, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  96  acres,  4  miles  south  of  Au¬ 
burn;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools:  for  further  particulars  write  MR.  MIKE 
BUCHKO,  R.  D.  1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


34  COWS  for  sale,  all  milking;  reasonable  to 
good  herdsman,  will  rent  out  on  lease,  9-acre 
farm  and  buildings,  all  improved;  will  contract 
to  buy  all  milk  needed;  at  present  selling  400 
quarts  daily,  Summer  trade  550-600  quarts  daily; 
for  further  particulars  write  PAUL  PARTHEY, 
Amityville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  in  commuting  zone;  no 
house;  site  excellent  for  Summer  residence; 
overlooks  Palisades.  ADVERTISER  6738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  country  home,  150  acres  produc¬ 
tive  farm,  high  elevation,  square  plot,  along 
canal  and  river;  near  Bound  Brook;  conven¬ 
ient  to  New  York,  80  trains  daily;  buildings  in 
good  repair;  suitable  for  stock,  vegetable  or 
fruit  raising,  institution,  manufacturing  plant, 
or  building  plant  or  building  plots;  with  or 
without  stock;  $60,000;  equity  will  lease  or  ex¬ 
change  for  improved  Manhattan  property;  par¬ 
ticulars  252  WEST  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

|  A  MISCELLANEOUS 

HONEY,  quart,  .$1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Italian-  bees.  ABRAM  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  1 1  ■>  kw.  Kohler  au¬ 
tomatic  electric  plant.  E.  J.  HARI.ING, 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


MAPLE,  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  pound:  small 
fancy  shape,  sugar  cakes,  40c;  l-ll>.  cakes, 
85e.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZEIl,  Rochester,  Vt. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  AT. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee  incubator,  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  HOCK,  E.  SYRACUSE,  R. 
F.  D.  3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover.  5  lbs.,  .$1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAUK — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal.,  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junclion,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  products:  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal; 

4  gala,  or  more,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail.  $3; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FUL¬ 
TON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Six  brooder  stoves  complete.  HER¬ 
BERT  MAGAULEY,  F*ront  and  Barnum  Ave., 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1918-W. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart,  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
Is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


llt\  a  sample  cup  of  Story’s  pure  maple  cream; 

the  most  delicious  product  made  from  maple 
sap;  send  35  cents  and  receive  by  mail  a  full 
10-ounce  cup  of  maple  cream  and  a  certificate 
for  35  cents  discount  on  your  first  order  for  one 
dozen  10-ounce  clips.  L.  L.  STORY,  B-51,  Fast 
Fairfield,  Vt. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey:  5-1b.  pail, 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  *2,  delivered  to  third  postal 
zone.*  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Centaur  or  other  small  tractor. 
GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


PURE  HON EY — Ten  pounds  within  third  son**, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat.  RAY  C  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  .N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  Currier  A  Curries  A  Ives  old- 
fnshlon  colored  prints;  write  me  what  yon 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farquahar  No.  “O”  hydraulic  cider 
press;  used  two  seasons,  practically  new; 
original  cost  $850;  for  quick  sale  will  include 
centrifugal  pump,  hose,  shafting,  belting  and 
500-gallon  storage  tank;  first  certified  che-i-k 
for  $600  takes  all.  Address  C.  A.  KKPHART, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vei’mont  maiple  syrup.  In  1 
gallon  cans,  $2.25;  in  !/2-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  60e.  Choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar.  In  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound; 
in  2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound;* 
remit  with  order;  f.o.b.  Rupert,  Vt.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


TO  THOSE  who  wish  the  best  I  will  deliver  to 
third  zone,  my  risk,  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator,  standard  No.  1, 
110  eggs;  used  for  two  hatches;  $25;  Buckeye 
blue  flame  brooder,  .$10.  S.  G.  FRITH,  Wing- 
dale,  N.  Y.  b 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted: 

preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
_60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length. 
Single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shell  bark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  raid-years  of  her  life.  When  1 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  tilled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  BRANSON, 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  Rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


AH  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  am  enclosing  all  circulars  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Lansing  Loom  Works, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Please  advise  me  just  what 
you  think  I  would  better  do,  whether  to 
purchase  the  loom  or  not.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  earning  money,  for  I  need  it, 
but  have  no  money  to  throw  away. 

New  York.  N.  M.  s.  C. 

We  understand  the  Lansing  Loom 
Works  is  promoted  by  the  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Steber  Machine  Co.  of 
the  same  city.  The  sales  plan  of  the 
loom  is  very  similar  to  the  work-at- 
home  scheme  which  sells  knitting  ma¬ 
chines.  The  advertising  matter  repre¬ 
sents  that  women  can  earn  as  high  as 
$2,250  per  year  weaving  rugs — the  Lans¬ 
ing  Loom  Works  agreeing  to  buy  all 
rugs  woven  on  the  loom.  If  any  large 
number  of  women  bought  these  looms 
and  were  able  to  operate  them  as  easily 
and  rapidly  as  is  represented  in  the  cir¬ 
culars,  we  fear  the  rug  market  would 
soon  be  glutted.  We  are  reliably  in¬ 
formed  the  loom  or  rug  weaver  is  a  new 
device  but  similar  to  other  looms  on  the 
market  selling  for  about  $10  each.  The 
Lansing  Loom  Works  ask  $72  to  $80  for 
the  loom  and  the  difference  of  these 
amounts  represents  the  sucker  bait  in¬ 
jected  into  the  proposition  in  connection 
with  the  work-at-liome  scheme.  Until  the 
Auto  Knitter  Co.  of  Buffalo  inaugurated 
the  scheme  to  sell  knitting  machines  o'ne 
firm  sold  them  for  less  than  $20.  It  is 
estimated  by  rug  weavers  that  a  woman 
working  10  hours  a  day  would  not  be 
able  to  make  more  than  five  rugs  for 
which  the  Lansing  Loom  Works  agree 
to  pay  25c  each.  'Out  of  the  proceeds  the 
worker  has  to  pay  postage  and  the  com¬ 
pany  reserves  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
any  rugs  that  do  not  come  up  to  its 
standard  of  qualification.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  the  same  old  knitting  machine 
fraud  all  over  again  with  one  of  the  same 
promoters  at  the  helm.  This  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  must  now  look  to  the  mail  or¬ 
der  papers  to  give  publicity  to  these 
schemes.  A  number  of  the  better  class 
of  publications  have  discarded  the  knit¬ 
ting  machine  advertising  and  this  loom 
scheme  is  the  same  sort  of  an  alluring 
fraud  to  get  up  to  $S0  from  poor  women 
for  a  loom  worth  only  a  fraction  of  this 
amount  as  compared  with  other  looms  in 
the  trade. 


Possibly  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
enclosed  collection.  Looks  like  there  is 
a  clearing-house  for  sucker  bait.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  happen  to  be  on  the  sucker 
list,  'but  this  collection  of  junk  is  a  prize 
package.  I  recognize  most  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  since  they  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk" 
department.  Those  that  may  not  have 
appeared  are  in  had  company  and  should 
be  warned.  Nearly  the  whole  family  are 
represented  in  this  choice  bunch,  home¬ 
knitting  machines  and  oil  stock  seeming 
to  be  about  the  only  ones  left  out.  Swat 
’em  and  say  I  did  it.  w.  C.  K. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  collection 
of  postcard  fakes  which  are  sent  out 
from  Chicago.  All  the  houses  represented 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  questionable 
order,  so  there  is  no  occasion  to  waste 
any  sympathy  on  any  one  of  them  on  the 
score  of  being  in  bad  company.  Anyone 
patronizing  such  houses  is  sure  to  get 
stung. 

As  a  result  of  action  yesterday  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Albert  Obtinger  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn,  Justice 
Leander  B.  Faber  issued  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  two  brokerage  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  city  restraining  them  from 
selling  so-called  bankers’  shares  repre¬ 
sented  by  capital  stock  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  The  injunction 
applies  to  Philip  L.  Wing,  doing  business 
at  119  Nassau  Street  under  the  name  of 
the  Continental  Company,  and  Arthur 
Marshall  and  Virginia  Marshall,  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  Marshall  & 
Co.,  at  111  Broadway.  The  latter  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  on  March  26  to 
show  cause  why  the  injunction  should  not 
be  made  permanent. 

The  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  carried  on  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  II.  Millhol- 


land.  In  the  affidavits  filed  with  the 
court  it  was  stated  that  the  firms  in  ques¬ 
tion  acquired  a  block  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  stock  in  the 
open  market  when  prices  ranged  between 
440  and  520,  and  in  turn  issued  bankers’ 
shares  each  representing  one  one-liun- 
dredth  part  of  one  share,  which  were  sold 
to  the  public  from  $6  to  $7.50  each  or  the 
equivalent  of  $600  to  $750  per  Ford 
share,  thus  netting  the  firms  a  profit  of 
from  $160  to  $230  per  share. — Daily 
Paper. 

This  scheme  was  analyzed  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  several  times  during  the 
past  six  months  and  our  people  advised 
against  investing  in  these  so-called 
“bankers’  shares.”  Our  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  shows  a  sense  of  the  proper  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  office  in  bringing  the  above 
action. 


As  an  old  reader  of  your  excellent  pa¬ 
per  I  would  like  to  have  a  favor  from  you. 
Please  give  me  some  information  about 
the  Quisenberry  Feed  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  1921  I  bought  200  shares 
of  the  company  and  this  is  all  I  have 
seen — seen  my  money  go  away.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

Of  course  dividends  cannot  be  paid  un¬ 
less  earned  and  the  presumption  is  that 
no  dividends  have  been  earned  by  this 
company.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  on  record 
as  advising  poultrymen  against  investing 
their  savings  in  this  enterprise  and  about 
the  time  this  subscriber  purchased  the 
stock.  Somehow  or  other  concerns  sell¬ 
ing  stock  to  the  public  in  this  way 
rarely  do  pay  dividends.  The  logic  of 
the  situation  is  that  business  houses  hav¬ 
ing  any  prospects  to  pay  dividends  do 
not  need  to  sell  stock  in  such  a  manner. 


The  Musical  Courier,  New  York,  the 
recognized  authority  of  the  piano  industry 
publishes  an  exhaustive  editorial  in  the 
March  14  issue  on  the  subject  of  truth 
and  ethics  in  advertising  in  general  and 
pertaining  to  piano  advertising  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  editor  of  this  estimable  trade 
publication  gives  expression  to  lofty  ideals 
and  maintains  high  standards  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  his  own  publication.  He  com¬ 
mends  the  daily  papers  such  as  New 
York  Times,  Herald-Tribune,  etc.,  which 
publications  take  precautions  to  keep  their 
advertising  columns  free  from  the- “gyps” 
of  the  piano  trade.  The  editor  makes  sev¬ 
eral  references  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  its 
work  in  protecting  the  public  from  fraud. 
One  of  the  extracts  from  the  article  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“That  there  are  publications  that  trav¬ 
el  the  right  road  in  accepting  advertising, 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  fraudulent 
publicity,  an  example  is  shown  in  the 
policy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  a 
farm'  publication  that  has  a  wonderful 
circulation.  For  many,  many  years  this 
publication  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in 
its  work  of  protecting  its  readers,  and  its 
history  is  an  illustration  of  what  honesty 
in  the  editorial  policy,  coupled  with  that 
same  feature  in  its  advertising  columns, 
lias  built  for  it  a  name  among  people  on 
the  farm  that  lias  led  to  a  business  that 
few  in  the  publishing  world  are  aware  of, 
and  which  piano  men  seem  to  have  es¬ 
caped  a  knowledge  of.  It  may  be  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  may  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  it  is  at  once  rectified.  It  is 
outspoken  as  to  frauds  that  have  to  do 
with  all  that  the  farmer  desires  as  self 
protection.  This  paper  is  now  75  years 
old.  and  seems  in  its  makeup  and  con¬ 
tents  to  be  of  the  old  school  of  journalism, 
that  which  stands  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  catering  to  honesty,  and  is 
reaping  its  due  reward.” 

“The  department  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  headed  ‘Publisher’s  Desk,’  an¬ 
swers  all  questions  about  things  of  an 
evil  nature  that  may  be  asked  by  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  is  evidently  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  paper.  Recently  there 
were  some  inquiries  about  a  piano  deal¬ 
er  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  was  selling 
stock  of  his  company,  and  who  met  with 
failure  in  his  plans  to  get  money  from 
outside  parties  to  conduct  his  business 
on.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  made  an 
investigation  and  advised  its  readers  not 
to  invest  in  this  stock,  as  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  it  could  not  meet  with  success, 
and  even  at  that  time  the  dealer  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  in  trouble  with  his  creditors, 
and  subsequent  events  proved  The  Rural. 
New-Yorker  was  right.” 

“It  may  be  said  with  some  pride  that 
the  Musical  Courier  Extra  and  Piano 
Quality  are  working  along  the  same  lines 
as  is  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  this 
thing  of  exposing  the -evils  of  those  who 
strive  to  take  advantage  of  the  innocent 
purchaser.” 

We  appreciate  the  tribute  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  trade  publication.  The  piano 
trade  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its  cham¬ 
pion  of  truthful  advertising  and  sound 
ethics  in  general. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

THE  1NGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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I JOBBER/ 


/DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
-ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
expenses  and  profits^ 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUME!* 


©WEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v 
HCIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITV 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  etUCfti 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  clialk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  REStlLTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  51  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

THe  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established’  184-2 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


line  insulated 


There  is  no  more  economi¬ 
cal  or  dependable  fence  con¬ 
struction  than  Zinc  Insulated 
U.  S.  Fence  supported  by 
Banner  (formerly  Arrow) 
Steel  Posts. 

A  heavy  coating  of  zinc, 
uniformly  applied  to  every 
wire  of  U.  S.  Fence,  insulates 
it  against  rust  and  protects 
it  under  all  kinds  of  weather 
conditions. 


Banner  Steel  Posts,  with 
their  railroad  rail  design  and 
large,  slit-wing,  patented 
anchor  plates,  root  firmly 
into  the  ground,  hold  the 
fence  severely  in  line,  and  give 
many  years  of  service. 

Both  are  sold  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  CHARGE.  Together 
they  offer  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  giving  many  more  years 
of  hard  service  at  less  cost 
per  year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


BANNER 

—FORMERLY  ARROW 
R.  R.  RAIL  SECTION  STEEL 

POSTS 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Birmingham  Dallas  Denver 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Help  for  Farms  and  Estates 

Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclusively 
to  Farm  and  Estate  requirements.  For  expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  We  aim  to  provide  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  employer  and  employee. 

Superintendents  —Gardeners  —  Poultrymen 
Herdsmen— Others 
“Men  we  send  we’d  hire  ourselves’’ 

Investigate  our  Farm  Management 
and  Sales  Services 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Services 

90  West  Street  Bldg.,  New  York 


W  ATKINSON  SCHOOL  y4!  a  r 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  tor  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month 
P.  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’ge on  request.  F  RANK  L.  EO WARDS, Principal. Hartford, Conn 


grades  of  timothy,  clover 
od,  also  first  and  second  cut- 
oat  and  rye  straw.  Prompt 

SAMUEL  DEUEL.  Pine  Plains.  R.  T. 


Farm  Superintendent, 

plied  free  of  charge.  Linger  Employ'!  Bnrcou,  88i  6th  Ave.,  H.  Y.  C 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  ot’  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Flower  and  vegetable  gardener  April 
1;  unfurnished  cottage  supplied;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages.  GEORGE  F.  HAWKINS,  Mil¬ 
ler  Place,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  energetic  young  man  understand¬ 
ing  farm  work,  preferably  fruit  growing,  to 
work  in  our  nurseries,  where  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  according  to  ability 
shown;  give  reference  and  state  experience  and 
compensation  wanted;  single  man  preferred. 
THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Yales- 
ville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Milkers  and  barn  men;  Holstein 
dairy;  Orange  County;  wages  $60  per  month, 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  6793,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  farmer;  can  offer  a  good  position 
for  the  right  man.  A.  D.  RUNYON,  Milling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Young  lady,  capable  of  managing  a 
home  in  country  doing  cooking  electrically; 
small  family;  near  Hudson  River,  90  miles 
north  of  New  York  City;  $60;  May  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


GIRL — Gereral  housework;  Summer  or  yearly 
position:  Ixmg  Island.  ADVERTISER  6837, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  work  up  a 
20  acre  farm  on  the  Ponxpton  turnpike,  garden, 
flowers,  ipoultry ;  all  products  can  be  sold  at  the 
door;  here  la  a  real  chance  for  someone  who  la 
ambitious  and  want  a  start;  I  am  In  busine»s 
but  live  on  the  farm;  four  In  family;  you  will 
have  a  good  home  and  a  square  deal  if  you  can 
show  me  yon  are  the  right  party.  C.  D.  EVANS, 
P.  O.  Box  103,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


MAN  to  take  charge  of  small  chicken  farm  in 
Helmetta,  N.  J.  Apply  WILLIAM  SIM¬ 
MONS,  Box;  38,  Helmetta,  N.  J. 

WANTED — In  Ridgewood,  at  once,  woman  for 
general  housework,  no  ironing;  wages  $50; 
quiet  Christian  home;  middle-aged  couple,  one 
son,  Summer  vacation  other  son;  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  426,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  first-class  carpenter  with  wife 
to  act  as  housemother  In  cottage  of  20  hoys; 
fair  salary  with  full  maintenance  to  right  par¬ 
ties  without  children;  only  couples  of  good 
moral  character  need  apply.  Address  LEON  C. 
FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


GOOD  reliable  woman  for  general  housework; 

state  wages  in  first  letter.  MRS.  LEONARD 
BLOOD,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


AMBITIOUS  single  man  to  work,  furnish  farm 
on  halves;  must  have  some  capital  or  securi¬ 
ty.  ADVERTISER  6848,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener;  must  understand  lawns, 
flowers  and  shrubbery;  good  room  and  board 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  6858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  general  housework  and  farm¬ 
ing  well  equipped  and  located  farm,  70  acres, 
near  Somerville,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  6849, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  White  Leghorns;  location  Northern 
New  Jersey;  five-room  house  with  hot  water 
heat;  salary  $70  a  month,  house,  wood,  lights 
and  two  quarts  milk  a  day;  party  must  be  a 
capable,  willing  and  honest  man  that  can  keep 
a  modern  plant  in  clean  shape;  he  must  know 
how  to  produce  eggs  and  raise  chicks  success¬ 
fully;  send  references  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  0850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  about  country  place, 
and  wife  to  work  part  of  the  time;  cottage 
provided.  ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  on  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  $50  per  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  6859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  by  month  or 
year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  of  steady  habits  and  willing  worker. 
F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  woman  for  farm 
housework;  all  conveniences;  references, 
wages,  particulars  first  letter.  MRS.  CHARLES 
FOX,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  a  single  man  to  work  on 
poultry  and  grain  and  hay  farm  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y. ;  previous  experience  nec¬ 
essary:  gcod  wages;  work  the  year  round.  MAR¬ 
TIN  ANDERSON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Glen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single,  experienced  young 
or  middle-aged  man  for  general  farm  work; 
state  wages.  W.  S.  BITTNER,  R.  D.  1, 
Weatherly,  Pa. 


FARMER  and  chauffeur  wanted  on  farm,  30 
miles  from  Boston;  cottage,  milk  and  wood; 
wife  to  give  some  help  in  house.  ELLEN 
DEAN,  General  Delivery,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

WANTED — Poultry  manager,  gardener  and  care¬ 
taker  on  small  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  someone  who  can 
give  intelligent  care  to  high-grade,  pedigreed 
poultry  flock;  also  take  proper  care  of  orchards; 
position  open  April  10  to  October  1;  write, 
giving  age,  nationality,  number  in  family,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages.  Address  A.  R.  GRIS¬ 
WOLD,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  hand  who  cau  handle 
horses  and  use  ordinary  farm  tools;  $60  per 
month  to  start  and  board;  $75  per  month,  house 
and  usual  privileges  to  married  man;  also  can 
use  boy  or  young  man,  $45  mouth  up,  according 
to  age  and  experience.  WM.  M.  KLING,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y.  .  , 

WANTED — Couple  for  small  country  place; 

Protestant;  man,  handy,  one  cow,  chickens, 
garden;  wife,  good  cook,  housework,  some  laun¬ 
dry;  pleasant  rooms,  private  bath,  all  conven¬ 
iences,  use  of  car;  state  age,  nationality,  wages, 
experience  and  references.  TUMBRIDGE,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.  Tel.  555. 

WANTED — Woman  to  act  as  waitress  and  as¬ 
sist  housekeeper,  also  to  milk  cows  and  pre¬ 
pare  dairy  products.  ADVERTISER  6868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  useful  man,  single,  at  Ivatonah, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Apply  or  write 
DR.  V  O'ISLA  WSK  Y,  33  East  OSth  St.,  New 
York  City. 

FARM  HA/NiE  WANTED — Single,  handle  team  In 
orchard,  do  general  farm  work;  room,  board 
and  $60  per  month;  Hudson  River  Valley;  April 
to  December.  ADVERTISER  0877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  all  around  mechanic  for 
farm  construction  and  repairs;  wood  and  con¬ 
crete,  painting,  piping,  care  of  truck,  tractor, 
tools,  etc;  must  he  neat,  willing,  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  ability;  tools  furnished  with  heated 
shop  with  electric  power  and  lights;  year-round 
position  at  $100  month  and  board  and  chance 
for  more;  also  want  country  boy,  accustomed  to 
farm  repairing,  good  worker  and  willing  to 
learn,  as  assistant  to  above;  wages  $60  month 
and  board;  give  full  particulars  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  habits,  references,  etc.,  or  call  personally 
at  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $50  per  month  and 
board;  after  April  1,  $60  per  month;  no  boys 
answer.  Phone  42-M.  CHESTER  SMITH, 

Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  couple  would  like  to  communicate 
with  German  woman  of  culture  who  would  like 
to  help  in  country  home  from  middle  April  un¬ 
til  October  at  reasonable  compensation. 
MONGES,  1,35  West  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Endieott  3457. 

WANTED— Man  to  operate  dairy  farm  near 
Carmel,  N.  Y.,  on  share;  already  running. 
ADVERTISER  6878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAlNTKT) — At  once,  farmer-dairyman,  married, 
responsible,  steady,  permanent  position;  cave 
for  10  cows;  must  know  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
be  handy  and  operate  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  no 
tractor,  help  with  2,000  poultry;  this  is  no  es¬ 
tate  but  a  commercial  farm;  new  house,  good 
home  in  village  near  school  and  depot;  good 
wages  to  right  man.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON, 
Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  and  farm  manager  desires  real 
proposition,  broad  experience  all  branches; 
married,  no  children;  good  character;  salary  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager  by  experienced  man,  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  experience  in  all  branches; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6838,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate 
or  large  farm;  Long  Island  only;  ability  to  do 
business;  salary  or  shares;  will  accept  nothing 
less  than  two-year  job.  ADVERTISER  6839, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIFE  experienced  farmer  open  for  engagement 
as  working  manager  or  superintendent;  best 
references  furnishd.  ADVERTISER  6840,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  children  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  housekeeper;  neat  and  industrious; 
experienced  with  poultry;  consider  especially 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  Write  BOX  93, 
Orient,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  place  by  painter  in  hotel,  insti¬ 
tution  or  on  estate;  imitation  marble,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  6844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MR.  POULTRYMAN— I  am  a  professional  poul- 
tryman  from  Illinois;  18  years’  experience,  a 
working  superintendent,  and  manager  of  large 
commercial  poultry  farms,  a  builder  of  my  de¬ 
signed  combination  brooder  and  laying  house, 
have  built  nine  in  various  States,  rear  chicks  by 
thousand*,  expert  egg  producer,  want  position 
in  the  East  this  season.  Address  WM.  E. 
RT1LLWAGON,  279  Rutherford  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

FARMER,  married,  life  experience,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  with  gentleman  farmer,  as  work¬ 
ing  manager,  to  take  entire  charge  in  owner’s 
absence;  can  furnish  extra  help  if  needed;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  open  April  1;  expert  calf 
raiser  and  butter  maker.  M.  E.,  R.  D.  28V6, 
Cosrob,  Conn. 

FIRST-CLASS,  experienced  herdsman-dairyman, 
single,  wish  position  change.  ADVERTISER 
6846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  de-sires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  April  15;  wife  will  board  heln 
or  do  laundry;  prefer  southern  part  New*  York 
State;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 

6843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  30,  small  family,  desires:  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman;  life  experience  in  certified 
and  sanitary  dairies  and  A.R.O.  work;  no  booze 
or  cigarettes;  wife  to  run  farm  boarding  house 
or  board  help.  ADVERTISER  6847,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orebardist  wishes  orchard  work, 
capable  of  handling  an  orchard.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted,  poultry  farm  preferred,  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge;  salary  Immaterial.  JOHN 
H.  CLARK,  116  Kingsland  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  herdsman; 

married,  40,  life-time  experience,  eight  years 
in  last  place;  wife  willing  to  board  men  or 
help  milking,  house  with  improvements.  LAU¬ 
RENCE  SIMONSEN,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American  herdsman  wants  position  on 
modern  place;  age  38,  experienced  .calf  raiser, 
test,  work,  feeding  and  general  management. 
ADVERTISER  6854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNDERSTAND  garden,  trees,  lawn,  poultry, 
cow;  middle-aged,  reliable,  honest;  on  private 
estate.  ADVERTISER  6855,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  by  1924  graduate  in  animal 
husbandry  on  up-to-date  stock  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  beef  cattle  or  sheep  preferred;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  reference.  ADVERTISER  0869.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  good  worker,  some  knowledge 
poultry,  wants  to  learn  business  thoroughly. 
ADVERTISER  6861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  outdoor  work  on  estate  or 
small  place;  reliable.  ADVERTISER  6862, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  49,  three  Children,  American, 
Protestant,  desires  position  as  manager  or 
working  foreman  on  large  fruit  or  vegetable 
farm;  25  years  experience;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  6863.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  work  on  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience:  will  work  for  reasonable  wages  but 
employer  must  be  congenial.  .CARL  WINTER. 
Lake  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  age  26,  American,  wants  steady 
Work  on  gentleman’s  place;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL  AROUND  dairyman;  expert  butter  and 
cheese  maker;  at  liberty  April  19.  Address 
DAIRY,  Silver  Lake  Farm.  Tilton.  N.  H. 


WANTED — -Steady  position  in  (creamery  on- 
farm  handling  milk;  ten  years’  experience  as 
foreman;  have  testing  license.  STEPHEN 
DECKER,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Position  in  good  dairy,  experienced 
A.  R.  work,  raising  calves  and  pigs;  under¬ 
standing  crops  and  farm  work;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  not  afraid  of  work;  reliable,  steadv. 
single,  31.  ALEX  RENOVETZ,  220  East  3d 
St..  New'  York  Oity. 


POSITION  on  general  farm,  estate  or  poultry 
helper  with  good  house  by  competent  young 
married  man.  ADVERTISER  6865,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  or  herdsman  on 
up-to-date  farm,  by  American,  39  years  old, 
life  experience,  in  general  and  dairy  farming; 
can  operate  all  farm  machinery  including  trac¬ 
tors  and  trucks;  would  board  2  or  3  men;  enn 
furnish  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6869, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  chicken  farm:  experi¬ 
enced,  single.  R.  FERGUSON,  193  West  46th 
St.,  New  York  Oity. 


WANTED  at  onice  by  experienced  Operator  of 
tractor,  truck,  repairs,  position  on  large  farm, 
in  connection  with  other  work;  wages  moderate: 
reference;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6879,  -care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  having  taken  course  in  poultry 
and  having  had  a  year’s  practical  work,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  a  poultry  farm.  VICTOR  B. 
WALDRON,  27  Radford  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  strong’,  capable,  wishes  position  on 
farm;  out  door  work  only,  preferably  poultry. 
ADVERTISER  6871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  experienced  poultry,  Cornell  training; 

capable,  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER 
6872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  hand  by  single,  white, 
American,  age  29;  Westchester  County  pre¬ 
ferred;  reference.  ADVERTISER  6875,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  intelligent,  American,  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  steady  position;  careful,  reliable  worker; 
good  references.  GEO.  THORNTON,  229  West 
46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -To  join  partnership  in  poultry,  farm; 

experienced;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— 'Monmouth  County,  near  Red  Bank, 
6  acres,  asparagus  and  poultry  farm,  five-room 
house,  two  chicken  houses,  stable,  garage;  2'X> 
acres  In  asparagus,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries;  some  tools;  good  reason  for 
selling;  possession  at  once.  WM.  E.  HURLEY, 
TJncroft,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  bam  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  Jj.  W.  GRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  farm 
of  121  acres  in  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  SANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  well  watered,  suitable 
fruit,  poultry;  good  buildings,  some  fruit;  one 
mile  village,  normal  school,  railroads.  BOX 
103,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  five  acres  up;  7-room 
house,  barn;  available  electricity;  not  over  50 
miles  New  York,  3  miles  station.  ADVERTISER 
6725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  Poughkeepsie-Hudson  State  road, 
5  to  15  acres  land,  small  cottage,  water;  must 
be  bargain.  ADVERTISER  6736,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Operating  poultry  plant,  stock  and 
two  Mammoth  incubators,  practically  new; 
good  8-room  house,  well  and  cistern  water  in 
kitchen;  large  garage  and  outbuildings;  near 
school;  cash  $3,000,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 21-acre  vegetable  farm,  best  celery 
farm  in  location;  10-rooin  house;  location, 
Jamaica,  South  Long  Island.  Apply  CHRIS 
DUELL,  3  Mile  Mill  Road,  Jamaica  South,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR.  RENT — Farm  cottage,  $12.50  month;  elec¬ 
tricity.  SANFORD  BROS.,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Eight-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  garage,  large  garden  and  maple  shade; 
country  village  25  miles  from  Binghamton,  N. 
Y. ;  desirable  Summer  or  year  round  home;  own¬ 
er  out  of  State.  ADVERTISER  6806,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautifully  located  Summer  resi¬ 
dence;  modern  house  overlooking  river  and 
town;  site  exceptionally  flue,  woods,  old  shade; 
all  fruits  in  abundance;  full  description  and 
photos  to  those  interested.  E.  J.  BAIRD,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 


750-AOR.E  James  River  Estate,  100  acres  bottom 
land;  colonial  house;  good  state  of  cultivation; 
for  sale  by  owner;  no  trades.  J.  L.  GRAY, 
Shipman,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm;  sugnrbueh; 
evaporator;  fruit.  E.  L.  S.,  Sherbonrne,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  or  lease,  market  garden  farm  of  the 
late  Herbert  Sniffen;  30  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  six  acres  of  asparagus,  equipment  in¬ 
cluded,  F'ordson  tractor;  vegetable  route  in 
Rridegoprt  established  35  years;  for  further  in¬ 
formation  write  MRS.  HERBERT  SNIFFEN, 
Sniflfen’s  Point,  Stratford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  near  Beaelilake  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock.  MRS.  JOS.  SCHWARTZ,  R.  D.  4, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


SMALL  farm,  attractively  situated,  near  State 
road,  four  miles  from  New  Haven  line;  ex¬ 
cellent  land;  some  equipment  and  a  good  house 
newly  rebuilt;  liberal  arrangements  for  good 
American  people.  Address  BOX  374,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland  water  front;  137  acres,  12- 
aere  poultry  plant,  0-room,  electric  light,  water 
and  heat;  all  outbuildings  required;  tenant’s 
house,  running  water  in  all  buildings;  12 
acre  peach  Orchard:  sell  farm  equipped;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  other  business  calls;  will  give 
possession  immediately.  ADVERTISER  6836, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  Scandanavian  farmer  want  to  rent 
farm,  50  to  100  acres,  within  109  miles  of 
New  York  City;  good  house  and  barn,  and 
modern  equipment,  for  general  farming;  cash 
or  shares;  write  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
6841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  dairy  farm,  near  milk 
■station,  railroad  and  State  road,  16  miles  to 
Syracuse;  fully  equipped  with  machinery  includ¬ 
ing  tractor  and  thrashing  machine;  first-class 
land,  125  acres  of  muck,  two  barns,  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  two-story  house  in  good  condition;  32 
head  of  cattle,  three  horses ;  farm  will  support 
60  head;  present  income  $5,000;  could  he  dou¬ 
bled;  can  he  bought  with  or  Without  stock;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  old  age.  Address,  L.  SPELMAN, 
Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  cheap  15-acre  farm,  river 
front.  BEN  PAKADEE,  Seaford,  Del: 


BOONTGN,  N.  J.,  small  poultry  or  commuters 
farm,  large  chicken  houses,  equipped,  stock, 
etc.,  or  without:  8-room  house,  bath,  laundry, 
heat,  all  improvements;  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR/  SALE — Rare  opportunity,  famous  Xalapa 
vineyards  of  late  W.  T.  Lindsey,  Tyron,  N. 
O. ;  10,000  vines  renewal  system,  apples,  (-ber¬ 
ries,  peaches  all  in  splendid  condition;  fine  early 
tracking  soil;  in  Thermal  belt;  fully  equipped, 
long  established.  paving  business.  Address 
MRS.  W.  T.  LINDSEY,  Tryon,  N.  C. 


TO  RENT — Good  dairy  farm  for  40  cows.  Re¬ 
ply  BOX  M,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Small  farm  In  Orange  County;  ten¬ 
ant  can  keep  pigs,  chickens  and  small  dairy; 
reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  6851,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 'Orange  County  dairy  farm,  255 
acres,  1%  miles  from  Montgomery,  N.  Y.; 
good  buildings,  well  watered,  silo.  Address  n. 
POWELL  RAMSDELL,  Ferry  Building,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Sunny  Southern  New  Jersey, 
physician’s  peach  and  poultry  farm  of  3U. 
acres;  electric  lights,  water  system  and  oity 
gas;  doctor  has  regained  health  and  returning 
to  practice;  if  interested  send  for  photos  and 
description;  price  $9,500,  cash  $5,500,  mort¬ 
gage  $3,500.  DR.  H.  S.  FOLTZ,  57  Spring 
Road,  Route  No.  5,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SIX  ACRES,  poultry  houses,  600  capacity;  bun¬ 
galow,  one  room,  kitchenette,  screened  porch; 
high,  sightly,  healthy;  city  limits;  bargain; 
terms.  O.  G.  ELLISON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


FOTt  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  10-room  house;  good 
hoarding  section:  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  6857, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm  for  sale,  35  acres,  six- 
room  house  and  outbuildings;  electricity 
available;  good  roads  in  Morris  County.  P. 
HKLLRIGEL,  Summit,  N.  J. 


POULTRY-FRUIT  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped; 

52  miles  New  York  City;  State  concrete  road; 
ten  minute  walk  X/aokawanna  Station.  T. 
EnSlin,  Haekettstown,  N.  J.  • 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  beautiful,  feriile 
farm,  over  100  acres,  free,  clear;  new  build¬ 
ings  with  improvements;  lovely  bungalow; 
Orange  County;  ideal  home  and  farm.  MAPLE- 
CREST  FARM,  R.  D.  1.  Box  156,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  Lake  Ilopatcong,  N.  J.,  two 
stores,  rooms,  one  nice  bungalow  and  five 
garages;  only  $3,500  cash  down,  balance  In 
seven  years;  an  A-l  business  stand.  W.  C. 
PADGETT,  Andover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fine  country 
with  farm  bouse;  135  acres;  inquire  of 
W.  MOORE,  Elizaville,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

residence 
' PETER 

FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm,  good 
800  layers;  fully  equipped;  near 
State  road;  .price  $13,000;  half  cash. 
TXSER  6866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

income; 
town  on 
ADVER- 

SEASHORE  near  this  farm  for  sale 
acres,  $6,000;  half  cash;  unusually 
cation  for  truck,  dairy  or  poultry. 
TISER  6867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

only ;  50 
good  lo- 
ADVER- 

FOR  SALE — 43  acres,  level,  wooded,  watered, 
near  State  road,  new  bouse,  basement  barn, 
hen  house,  garage;  $3,000,  part  cash.  CHAS. 
INMAN,  R.  R.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  617. 
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Quality  at  Low  Cost 


Chevrolet  combines,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  beauty,  power, 
comfort,  sturdy  construction 
and  great  economy — all  the 
essentials  that  you  could  desire 
in  an  automobile. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  service  on 
country  roads  where  strength 
and  dependability  are  required. 

Powerful  valve-in-head  motor 


— dry-plate  disc  clutch— extra¬ 
strong  rear  axle  with  banjo-ty  pe 
housing — Duco  finish  in  beau¬ 
tiful  colors — handsome  closed 
bodies  by  Fisher — all  are  fea¬ 
tures  that  you  would  expect  to 
find  only  on  high  priced  cars. 

Chevrolet  represents  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  quality  car  selling 
at  a  low  price. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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tod's  Catalogue  is  savins’ 
millions  of  dollars 


joy  the  American  People 


No  Service 
to  Compare 
with  Ward’s 

“We  have  been  dealing 
with  you  for  more  than 
ten  years  and  our  deal¬ 
ings  have  always  been 
satisfactory  and  pleasant. 

“Nowhere  can  we  get 
such  an  ironclad  guaran¬ 
tee,  or  such  bargains — 
all  first  class  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  your  guaran¬ 
teed  work  shoes  for  eleven 
months  and  they  are  still 
good. 

“There  is  no  service — 
mail  or  home — to  com¬ 
pare  with  Ward’s.  ” 
Herman  J.  Dieckman, 
Sample,  Ky. 


Best 

Mail  Order 
House 

“I  have  been  ordering 
goods  from  Montgomery 
Ward  8s  Co.  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  found 
it  the  best  mail  order 
house  in  the  United 
States. 

“  Recently  I  ordered  a 
suit  of  Stillson  Worsted 
for  $17.85  and  found  the 
cloth  much  better  than 
in  a  suit  I  would  have 
paid  $35  for  here. 

“I  am  using  a  River¬ 
side  Cord  tire  that  is  the 
best  tire  money  can  buy.” 
Ira  Nelson, 
Hamilton,  Ala. 


Five  Dollars 
goes  far 
at  Ward’s 

“  My  last  order  was  a 
dress,  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  flashlight,  and  I  still 
had  81c  left  out  of  my  $5. 

“About  twenty-five 
years  ago  Charlie  Miller 
of  Rockport,  bought  a 
shot  gun  of  you  for  $5. 
It  has  had  constant  use, 
winter  and  summer,  and 
no  special  care,  and  it 
shoots  today  as  good  as 
any  automatic  made.  It 
was  low  in  price  and  high 
in  quality  as  all  Ward’s 
merchandise  is.” 

Harry  Standley, 
Newton,  la. 
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Millions  of  people  are  saving 
millions  of  dollars 
by  using  Ward's  Catalogue 

C_/4re  you  one  of  them?  Do  you  turn  to  this  Catalogue 
for  everything  you  need  to  buy? 

Millions  of  people  are  today  living  better  because 
their  money  goes  farther  at  Ward’s.  Read  the  letters 
on  this  page.  Thousands  of  people  write  us  the  same 
story  of  larger  savings,  better  goods  and  better  service 
when  they  send  their  orders  to  Ward’s. 

“We  never  sacrifice  Quality 
to  make  a  Low  Price’* 

Ward’s  saves  you  money  on  everything  you  buy.  But 
we  do  not  offer  you  price  baits  on  “cheap”  unservice¬ 
able  merchandise.  We  sell  only  reliable  goods — the 
kind  that  stands  inspection  and  use.  “We  never  sacri¬ 
fice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.” 

You,  too,  may  as  well  profit  by  the  saving  your  Ward 
Catalogue  offers.  You,  too,  may  as  well  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Ward’s  Catalogue  to  get  reliable  goods,  a  larger 
saving  and  quicker  service.  Your  patronage  is  always 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  So  use  your 
Catalogue.  Start  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


MontgomeryWard  &C a 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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As  a  Soil  Improver 


Soy  Beans 

NITROGEN  GATHERER— Here  is 
a  crop  which  will  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  your  soil  hy  adding 
as  much  nitrogen  per  acre  as  10  big 
loads  of  good  'barnyard  manure,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  the  following  season.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  under  ground  by  nitrogen-gathering  bac¬ 
teria  which  live  on  the  Soy  bean  roots  and  trans¬ 
form  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  air  into  an  available 
form  (nitrates)  for  plant  use. 

A  FREE  FERTILIZER— This  soil  improvement 
costs  practically  nothing.  It  might  be  termed  a  free 
by-product  which  forms  without  any  assistance  on 
the  part  of*  the  farmer.  It  is  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  wherever  Soy  beans  are  grown  successfully.  The 
only  cost  is  the  price  of  a  bacterial  culture  for  the 
inoculation  of  the  bean  seed  which  can  be  obtained 
through  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  a  very 


do  following  Soy  beans.  Two  years  ago  we  plowed 
under  a  strawberry  bed  in  early  June,  prepared  it 
immediately  and  drilled  Soy  beans  at  the  rate  of  lJ/2 
bushels  per  acre,  inoculating  the  seed  thoroughly. 
The  rows  were  spaced  27  in.  apart  by  allowing  the 
beans  to  come  through  every  third  opening  in  a 
two-liorse  grain  drill.  This  allowed  cultivation  with 
a  one-horse  cultivator.  The  beans  made  a  wonderful 
growth  and  were  removed  for  seed  in  time  in  the 
Fall  to  sow  the  field  to  rye.  The  following  Spring 
the  rye  made  an  excellent  growth  and  at  the  time 
it  was  turned  for  green  manure  it  averaged  over  6  ft. 
high.  The  accompanying  picture  will  give  some  idea 
of  its  immense  growth.  This  took  place  on  a  light 
sandy  loam  soil.  In  another  field  of  mostly  clay 
loam,  some  of  it  very  hard  and  sticky,  we  drilled 
Soy  beans  in  rows  27  in.  apart  in  May.  They  were 
harvested  for  seed  in  early  Fall  and  the  ground 
disked  and  ’harrowed  and  sown  to  rye  which  was  in- 


ing  it  could  not  help  note  how  the  soil  is  benefited 
from  the  growing  of  Soy  beans.  What  Soy  beans 
do  to  bring  about  bigger  and  better  yields  of  corn, 
oats,  and  rye,  they  will  do  for  other  crops.  They 
are  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  grow,  and  when  farm¬ 
ers  become  better  acquainted  with  their  possibili¬ 
ties  they  will  be  more  plentifully  grown. 

SOWN  AFTER  EARLY  CROPS.— On  liellls  where 
maturing  crops  such  as  oats,  early  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  can  be  removed  reasonably  early  in  the 
Summer  and  the  ground  immediately  prepared,  Soy 
beans  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  They  will 
have  ample  time  to  mature  their  beans,  especially  the 
early  varieties.  Even  though  the  growing  season 
were  not  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  beans  to  ma¬ 
ture,  the  plants  will  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  do 
their  soil  improving  and  the  tops  can  be  cut  for 
hay.  Instead  of  allowing  fields  to  lie  idle  during  the 
Summer,  why  not  grow  Soy  beans  and  let  them  im- 


A  Fine  Growth  of  Rye  Following  Soy  Beans,  Fig.  211. 


small  cost  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  treat  enough 
beans  for  an  acre.  This  culture  contains  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  live  on  the  Soy  bean  roots,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  used  where  the  soil 
has  not  been  previously  inoculated  to  bring  about  the 
soil  improvement  mentioned  above. 

INOCULATION  NECESSARY.  —  To  make  sure 
that  the  necessary  bacteria  are  in  the  soil,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  inoculate  the  seed  beans  just  before 
planting.  If  these  bacteria  are  not  present  to  trans¬ 
form  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  air  into  nitrates,  then 
the  nitrates  required  for  the  growth  of  the  Soy  bean 
plant  will  have  to  come  from  the  amount  already  in 
the  soil,  thus  leaving  the  soil  poorer  in  nitrogen  than 
before.  But  when  these  little  organisms  are  pres¬ 
ent,  they  make  their  homes  on  the  roots  of  the  Soy 
beans,  forming  little  knots  called  nodules,  and  the 
nitrates  that  they  form  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
the  Soy  bean  plant  requires,  are  left  behind  in  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  future  pn>ps.  Under  favorable 
conditions  of  Soy  bean  growth,  there  is  fully  as  much 
nitrogen  left  behind  as  would  be  added  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  10  loads  of  good  barnyard  manure. 

RYE  AFTER  SOY  BEANS. — Here  is  what  rye  will 


tended  as  a  cover  and  green  manure  crop.  The  next 
Spring  it  made  such  a  big  growth  that  we  decided 
to  leave  it  for  grain.  In  many  places  it  stood  over 
7  ft.  in  height  and  the  heads  were  well  filled  with 
plump  grain. 

CORN  AND  OATS  FOLLOW  SOY  BEANS.— Here 
is  what  oats  will  do  following  tSoy  beans.  The 
writer  had  occasion  to  note  the  differences  between 
oats  and  corn  following  Soy  beans  and  those  not 
on  a  farm  in  Western  Indiana.  In  the  oat  field,  a 
light  sand  loam,  there  was  a  dead  furrow  running 
lengthwise  through  it.  On  its  one  side  Soy  beans 
had  been  grown  the  season  before,  on  the  other 
corn.  The  whole  field  was  in  oats.  At  harvest 
time  the  oats  on  the  Soy  bean  side  were  at  least 
one  foot  higher  and  twice  as  heavy  in  straw  and 
grain  as  those  on  the  corn  side.  On  another  part 
of  the  same  farm,  my  friend  had  20  acres  of  corn. 
As  we  drove  alongside,  I  was  asked  to  note  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth.  About  half  way  across  the  field 
the  corn  suddenly  took  on  a  darker  green  color,  was 
more  vigorous  and  higher  in  growth.  “This  half  of 
the  field,”  he  said,  “was  in  Soy  beans  last  year.” 
It  was  certainly  a  contrasting  sight,  and  anyone  see- 


prove  the  soil  for  you  and  have  the  beans,  straw 
or  hay  besides?  b.  w.  keitii. 


A  Farm  Septic  Tank 

Part  II 

The  forms  should  be  made  of  common  lumber  sur¬ 
faced  on  one  side,  the  outside  dimensions  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  tank.  Fig. 
212  gives  the  necessary  dimensions  for  construction 
of  the  inside  form  for  a  tank  3  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  long, 
and  4  ft.  deep,  capacity  for  10  persons. 

The  sheathing,  which  may  be  1x6  in.,  is  nailed 
firmly  to  the  2x4-in.  studding  (A,  Fig.  212).  Number 
4d  box  nails  are  used  to  hold  the  end  sheathing 
boards  to  the  2x3-in.  studding  (B;  Fig.  212),  which 
fit  between  the  2x4-in.  studding  (A)  and  the  end  of 
the  side  wall  sheathing.  Two  number  8d  common 
wire  nails  (C  and  T> ) ,  at  each  corner  hold  the  2x3- 
in.  studding  (B)  in  the  proper  position.  Six  IxO-in. 
cross  braces  (E),  three  at  the  top  and  three  6  in. 
above  the  bottom,  hold  the  forms  to  the  proper 
width.  The  lx2-in.  strips  (F,  Fig.  212),  nailed  on 
the  sides  of  the  form  to  make  a  groove  for  the 
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baffle  boards,  should  be  slightly  beveled  on  the 
edges  to  insure  easy  removal  of  the  side  wall  forms. 

For  convenience  in  setting  the  form  in  position, 
the  studdings  (A)  should  project  2  ft.  above  the  top 
edge  of  the  wall  sheathing.  After  the  form  has  been 
lowered  into  the  hole,  it  should  be  blocked  up  level 
to  allow  for  a  4-in.  bottom  of  concrete,  and  squared 
up  in  the  hole  so  the  walls  will  be  of  the  same 
thickness.  One  inch  by  0  in.  hanging  boards  are 
then  nailed  across  the  2x4-in.  studding  (A)  and 
also  nailed  firmly  to  the  2xl0-in.  plank  frame  which 
was  placed  about  the  top  edge  of  the  hole.  The 
blocking  is  then  removed  and  the  form  is  ready  for 
concrete. 

The  tank  should  be  constructed  with  4  to  6-in. 
sides  and  4-in.  bottom.  The  top  must  be  3  in.  thick 
and  reinforced.  A  1-214-4  mixture  of  concrete  ma¬ 
terial  is  recommended ;  i.e.,  one  sack  or  one  cubic 
foot  of  cement,  214  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  four  cubic 
feet  of  crushed  rock.  Both  the  sand  and  the  rock 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  organic  matter.  The 
sand  should  vary  from  fine  to  one-fourth  inch  in 
size,  the  rock  from  three-fourth  to  1  in.  in  size. 
Clean,  well-graded  gravel  may  be  substituted  for  the 
rock  and  sand.  This  should  be  mixed  in  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  bag  of  cement  to  4%  cubic  feet  of  gravel. 
Enough  water  should  be.  added  to  give  the  entire 
mixture  a  jelly-like  consistency.  Too  much  water 
is  harmful,  as  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  re¬ 
duced  by  adding  more  water  than  is  necessary  for 
a  workable  mixture.  The  concrete  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tamped  as  it  is  poured,  thus  insuring  smooth, 
watertight  walls.  A  lx2-in.  V-shaped  strip  will  be 
found  convenient  for  tamping  and  working  the  con¬ 
crete  into  place. 

The  concrete  should  be  poured  evenly  about  the 
walls  until  about  6  to  8  in.  has  been  placed.  (Do 
not  crowd  the  forms  out  of  alignment  by  pouring 
too  much  concrete  in  one  place.)  The  1x2-in.  cor¬ 
ner  strips  (G,  Fig.  212)  should  then  be  put  in  place 
and  the  pouring  of  concrete  continued  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  6x6x4-in.  inlet  and  out¬ 
let  boxes  (Fig.  214)  should  be  placed.  A  small  nail 
driven  into  the  form  before  it  is  lowered  into  the 
hole  will  help  in  locating  the  exact  position  of  these 
boxes.  Continue  pouring  the  walls,  truing  the  top 
edge  with  a  trowel  or  block.  By  pouring  the  walls 
first,  some  concrete  will  work  out  from  under  the 
wall  bottom  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
bole.  This  should  be  tamped  and  smoothed  into 
place  with  the  tank  floor,  which  should  be  poured 
Immediately  after  the  walls.  Do  not  allow  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  to  extend  any  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  forms  or  they  cannot  be  removed  readily. 

Level  off  the  ground  nearby  and  stake  on  edge  in 
parallel  lines  3  ft.  S  in.  apart,  two  pieces  of  lx4-in., 
8  ft.  5  in.  long.  Cut  and  nail  in  position  lx4-in. 
cross  pieces  forming  four  rectangular  compartments 
with  inside  dimensions  23  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  S  in. 
long.  Fill  the  bottom  of  these  spaces  with  fine  damp 
earth  or  sand  to  a  smooth  level  surface,  leaving  3 
in.  for  concrete.  Pour  about  three-fourths  inch  of 
concrete  and  immediately  place  reinforcing,  which 
should  be  heavy  hog  fencing  or  three  half-inch  steel 
rods.  Continue  pouring  the  concrete,  leaving  the 
slabs  smooth  and  level  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
form.  Cover  all  freshly  poured  cement  with  damp 
earth  or  sacks. 

After  the  concrete  has  set  firm  enough  to  stand, 
usually  in  two  hours,  the  lx2-in.  strips  (G.  Fig.  212) 
at  the  four  corners  may  be  tapi>ed  lightly  with  a 
hammer  and  then  drawn  out.  The  removal  of  these 
strips  tends  to  prevent  the  racking  of  the  concrete 
at  the  corners.  When  the  concrete  has  set  18  to  24 
hours,  the  forms  may  be  taken  out.  First  remove 
the  lx6-in.  hanging  boards  and  the  cross  braces  (E). 
Remove  the  2x3-in.  corner  studdings  (B)  by  pry¬ 
ing  them  inward  after  drawing  nails  (C  and  D). 
The  lx6-in.  end  sheathing  boards  may  then  be 
easily  removed.  The  side  wall  forms  can  be  removed 
intact,  care  being  taken  that  the  concrete  is  not 
chipped  off  the  edges  of  the  grooves  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  baffle  boards  are  to  be  inserted.  Re¬ 
move  the  0x6-in.  boxes  from  the  wall. 

The  pipe  leading  from  the  house  to  the  septic 
tank  should  be  a  4-in.  vitrified  sewer  pipe  with  ce¬ 
mented  joints,  laid  to  a  grade  of  three-sixteenths  to 
one-fourth  inch  per  foot  and  imbedded  firmly  in  the 
ground.  A  swab  made  from  a  piece  of  burlap  on 
a  short  stick  should  be  run  through  each  length  of 
pipe  after  the  joint  is  cemented  to  clean  out  any 
cement  that  might,  obstruct  the  inflowing  sewage. 
The  inlet  and  outlet  joints  should  be  firmly  imbedded 
in  cement  mortar  (one  part  cement,  two  parts  flue 
sand).  The  outlet  should  be  placed  1  in.  below 
the  inlet.  The  baffle  boards,  should  be  thoroughly 
water  soaked  and  the  ends  trimmed  so  that  they  fit 


loosely  into  the  slots  in  the  tank  walls. 

The  effluent  from  the  tank  may  be  utilized  for  the 
sub-irrigation  of  Alfalfa,  berries  or  trees,  or  possibly 
certain  vegetables  such  as  squashes  and  beans,  but 


not  for  any  vegetable  which  may  be  eaten  raw.  The 
effluent  is  ordinarily  discharged  through  4-in.  drain 
tile.  The  first  8  to  12  ft.  should  be  vitrified  sewer 
tile  and  laid  with  tightly  cemented  joints  the  same 
as  the  inlet  pipe.  The  remainder  of  the  drainage 
line  should  be  constructed  of  ordinary  4-in.  clay 
drainage  tile.  It  has  been  found  good  practice  to 
lay  the  drain  tile  as  close  together  as  possible,  cov- 


Slioddy  at  Left — Wool  at  Right.  Fig.  213 

ering  the  joints  on  top  with  a  strip  of  burlap  or 
tar  paper  to  keep  the  loosely  filled  earth  from  en¬ 
tering  the  line. 

The  arrangement  of  the  disposal  tile  after 
the  first  S  to  12  ft.  are  laid,  may  'be  in  the 


form  of  a  two  or  three-tine  pitchfork  in  order  to 
conserve  space  and  to  assist,  if  desirable,  in  sub¬ 
surface  irrigation.  A  fall  of  1  in.  to  10  ft.  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  sandy  soil.  One  inch  in  60  ft.  is 


recommended  for  heavier  soils,  with  a  slightly 
greater  opening  in  the  tile  joints.  When  drainage 
conditions  are  very  poor,  or  if  for  other  reasons  the 
tile  must  be  laid  close  to  the  surface,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  drain  tile  be  laid  in  12  to  18  in. 
of  rock  or  gravel  in  a  ditch  about  12  in.  wide.  When 
the  drain  is  laid  on  soil,  it  should  be  firmly  packed, 
for  the  effluent  seeping  from  the  open  joints  may 
cause  loosely  packed  soil  to  settle,  thus  causing  a 
settling  of  the  drain  tile  and  perhaps  the  clogging 
up  of  the  system  .  The  distributing  system  should  be 
located  as  far  away  from  the  source  of  drinking 
water  as  possible  to  prevent  contamination  by  seep¬ 
age.  Under  no  conditions  should  the  effluent  bo 
drained  direct  from  the  tank  to  a  dug  well  or  cess¬ 
pool,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  seepage  from 
this  cesspool  contaminating  the  domestic  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Sixty  feet  is  the  minimum  amount  of  drain 
tile  to  be  used  for  a  distributing  system  under  good 
soil  conditions.  More  tile  should  be  added  if  needed. 
One  hundred  feet  is  the  maximum  for  any  one 
branch  line  of  a  system. 

After  all  cemented  joints  have  set  firmly,  run  150 
or  200  gallons  of  water  into  the  tank  and  it  Is 
ready  for  use.  m.  b.  d. 


How  to  Detect  “Phoney  Fabrics” 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
mineral  or  metal  in  silk  doth  or  hosiery — adulteration 
of  the  kind  called  “loading?”  2.  How  to  detect  the 
presence  of  cotton  in  silk  goods?  3.  How  to  detect  the 
presence  of  cotton  in  woolen  goods?  4.  How  to  detect 
the  presence  of  shoddy  in  woolen  goods? 

New  Jersey.  Frederick  gates. 

O  detect  "loaded”  silks,  hold  a  sample  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  and  burn  a  match  under 
it.  If  it  is  metal  “weighted”  the  fiber  will  burn  out. 
leaving  the  metal  particles  in  a  little  sheet,  crumpled 
more  or  less,  but  a  sheet  that  was  red  hot  until  the 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  product  that  carried  it 
was  driven  off. 

2.  To  detect  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk,  which  is 
rarely  found,  the  cotton  will  burn  freely  and  the  silk- 
will  fry,  and  if  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  carried, 
the  silk  will  fall  in  drops  like  grease.  Or  shred  a 
sample  and  after  trying  to  separate  the  contrasted 
fibers,  burn  each.  An  educated  sense  of  smell  can 
detect  the  different  odors. 

3.  To  catch  cotton  trying  to  pass  for  wool,  shred 
and  sort  to  the  best  guess  and  fire  them.  If  one  will 
remember  that  cotton  is  a  vegetable  product  and 
leaves  very  little  ash,  and  that  wool  is  an  animal 
product  and  fries,  or  if  so-called  woolen  carries 
some  cotton  and  is  worn,  the  cotton  will  not  hold 
the  dye  like  wool,  and- the  garment  will  take  on  a 
faint  yellow  cast.  A  little  practice  and  thought  will 
enable  any  one  with  sight  and  smell  to  detect  all  of 
the  above.  Silk,  wool  and  hair  all  give  off  about 
the  same  odor  and  even  a  small  quantity  will  sput¬ 
ter,  curl  and  char. 

4.  The  presence  of  shoddy  in  woolens  cannot  be 
proven  by  the  same  methods.  Shoddy  is  wool  gar¬ 
bage,  an  animal  product,  and  will  sizzle  and  smell 
like  wool.  Sight  and  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  wool  fibers  are  necessary,  and  in  some  cases,  a 
microscope.  Manufacturers  who  like  to  mix  shoddy 
with  new  wool,  claim  it  is  impossible  to  detect  its 
presence,  and  make  other  ridiculous  claims,  but  we 
must  excuse  them  because  they  can  see  more  in 
shoddy  than  we  can. 

Our  sheep  live  on  the  pasture  of  land  that  is 
taxed  above  its  rental  value,  and  they  eat  a  power 
of  hay,  corn  and  oats;  besides  it  takes  the  time  of 
men  who  know  how  to  care  for  them.  Oh  yes,  and 
we  gave  a  check  tonight  at  20  cents  a  head  for  clip¬ 
ping  them.  Wool  costs  money,  while  shoddy  comes 
easy.  Also,  it  wears  away  quickly,  making  more 
turnovers,  with  the  tariff  on  “wool”  every  time.  This 
wool  that  a  gasoline  rig,  costing  about  $200,  took 
off,  has  fibers  2%  to  3J4  in.  long.  I  open  a  drawer 
in  the  desk  and  take  out  a  wad  of  shoddy,  dyed 
ready  to  be  carried  by  wool  such  as  ours,  into  yarn 
for  weaving.  They  will  not  average  one  inch  long, 
and  the  microscope  shows  few  or  no  serrations  on 
them.  They  are  short,  smooth  hairs.  Length, 
strength,  life  and  serrations  count  on  strong  yarn 
and  durability  of  cloth.  Anyone  can  see  why  longer 
fibers,  each  with  barbs  on  them  give  strength.  These 
serrations  mesh  in  the  fabric. 

Then  to  return  to  silks.  There  is  a  large  output 
of  artificial  silk  made  from  cotton,  cellulose  and 
other  vegetable  material,  but  it  will  save  space  to 
stick  to  the  queries.  In  1921  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stated  that.  “From  1,000  to  1,500  tons 
of  tin  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.”  That 
“one  pound  of  raw  silk,  after  repeated  treatments 
(Continued  on  Page  626) 
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A  Home-Made  Power  Feed  Mixer 

MANY  farms,  both  poultry  and  dairy,  face  a  con¬ 
stant  labor  problem  in  the  home-mixing  of 
feed.  If  there  is  any  volume  of  feed  used,  it  is  hard, 
unpleasant  labor ;  it  requires  time  that  is  needed  for 
other  things ;  and  at  best  the  result  is  not  a  perfect 
mixture. 

The  mechanical  mixers  available  on  the  market  do 
not  seem  to  fit  poultry  farm  conditions;  in  either 
capacity,  power  requirements,  or  price.  At  Broad 
Acres  Farm,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  where  some  200 
tons  of  feed  are  used  each  year,  a  homemade  mixer 
has  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction  and  has  more  than  paid  for  it¬ 
self  in  the  saving  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  doing 
better  work  than  can  be  done  by  hand  and  also  of 
holding  the  good  will  of  the  hired  man. 

It  is  built  to  handle  000  lbs.,  which  is  the  amount 
ordinarily  mixed  by  many  poultrymen.  It  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  1  h.p.  motor  on  a  110-volt  home-lighting 
plant,  and  cost  only  a  little  over  $100  for  all  mater¬ 
ial,  including  the  motor.  The  construction  is  simple, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  any  good  farm  mechanic. 

The  body  of  this  mixer  (No.  1)  is  4  ft.  long  and 
3  ft.  wide — inside  measurement.  The  lower  half  is 
round,  while  the  sides  of  the  upper  half  are  straight, 
coming  2  in.  higher  than  required  to  complete  the 
circle;  or  3  ft.  2  in.  high.  The  ends  are  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  matched  lumber,  cross-board¬ 
ed,  and  securely  screwed  together.  Tne 
sides  are  of  24-gauge  galvanized  iron. 

The  galvanized  iron  is  4  ft.  3  in.  wide 
by  8  ft.  3  in.  long.  It  is  shaped  around 
the  ends  and  firmly  fastened  with 
screws  and  heavy  nails. 

At  the  top  of  each  side,  the  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  comes  2  in.  higher  than  the 
ends  of  the  mixer,  where  it  is  turned 
over  and  nailed  securely  to  a  1x0, 
which  runs  from  end  to  end.  There  is 
no  other  reinforcement  from  end  to  end 
—except  the  handle  for  dumping  and 
the  supports,  which  reach  to  the  floor 
in  front. 

No.  2  shows  the  mixer  with  the  front 
supports  taken  oft  and  the  body  tipped 
forward,  revealing  the  inside  construc¬ 
tion.  The  shaft,  which  carries  the  pad¬ 
dles,  turns  in  4-in.  pillow  blocks,  bolted 
to  the  frame  construction  at  each  end. 

The  shaft  is  of  1  7-16-in.  steel.  The 
paddle  arms  are  heavy  1%-in.  steam¬ 
fitting  T’s,  bolted  to  the  shaft  on  each 
quarter  turn,  spaced  6  in.  apart  at  the 
center.  The  outer  ends  of  the  paddle 
arms  are  drilled  to  receive  the  paddles 
— which  are  short  pieces  of  strap  iron  6  in.  long,  3  in. 
wide,  and  3-16  in.  thick. 

The  shaft  also  carries  the  weight  of  the  body  of 
the  mixer,  there  being  ball-bearings  fitted  into  the 
double  boarding  at  each  end.  The  motor  is  supported 
above  close  to  the  ceiling.  The  power  is  belted  from 
a  3-in.  pulley  on  the  motor  to  an  18-in.  pulley  be¬ 
low.  A  3% -in.  gear  on  the  pulley  shaft  drives  a  16- 
in.  gear  on  a  jack  shaft;  and  a  3^-in.  gear  on  the 
jack  shaft  drives  a  164n.  gear  on  the  main  mixer 
shaft. 

The  motor  turns  1,200  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  gear  ratio  is  about  110  to  1.  The  mixer  is  tipped 
slightly  forward  when  in  position  to  fill  and  operate, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  a  button  on  the  right-hand 
post.  The  tipped  position  is  necessary  during  opera¬ 
tion,  as  the  mash  is  lifted  high  at  the  back  and 
falls  forward,  the  paddles  revolving  from  back  to 
front.  If  the  mixer  was  so  constructed  that  the  pad¬ 
dles  revolved  in  the  oppdsite  direction,  the  body  of 
the  mixer  could  be  dumped  by  power..  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to  fasten  the  body  of  the 
mixer  in  two  positions;  one  tipped  forward  to  fill, 
and  the  other  tipped  back  to  mix. 

No.  3  shows  the  mixer  inverted,  the  contents  be¬ 
ing  dumped  through  the  floor  into  a  chute  below. 
The  mixer  may  be  refilled  and  working  while  the 
previous  batch  is  being  bagged  below  (see  No.  4). 
A  heavy,  galvanized  iron  slide,  and  bag  fasteners  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chute,  make  re-bagging  quick  and 
easy. 

This  mixer  will  do  its  work  and  do  it  thoroughly 
while  the  previous  mixture  is  being  bagged  and 
while  the  next  mixture  is  being  got  together,  ready 
to  be  dumped.  The  mixer  will  handle  either  grain 
or  mash  equally  well,  but  is  not  intended  for  mixing 
wet  mash.  boy  e.  jones. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


A  Good  Word  for  Artichokes 

MAY  I  add  a  word  to  your  answer  to  J.  J.  G’s 
question  about  Jerusalem  artichokes''1  If  you 
have  in  mind  the  common  red  variety,  your  answer 
is  adequate.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  as  to 
the  large,  white,  French  Jerusalem  artichoke.  In 
my  garden,  which  is  very  stony,  this  vegetable  is  a 
most  astonishing  yielder.  Potatoes  do  well  but  the 
white  artichoke  does  better.  The  tops  grow  S  ft. 
high,  and  when  planted  3  ft.  apart,  branch  out  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground.  Advocates  of  this  plant 
quote  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  to 
the  effect  that  the  tops  make  palatable  silage  of 
very  high  nutritive  value. 

Very  few  seed  catalogs  list  this  variety.  The  one 
from  which  I  purchased  mentions  it  only  as  a  stock 
food.  We  raise  them  for  the  table  and  regard  them 
as  a  great  delicacy.  Many  friends  to  whom  I  have 
given  them,  with  instructions  how  to  cook,  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them.  A  few  don’t  fancy  them,  but  the 
proportion  of  enthusiasts  is  more  than  75  per  cent. 

Artichokes  do  not  keep  well  out  of  the  ground, 
but  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  Winter  and  dug 
whenever  it  thaws.  Or  they  may  be  dug  in  the  Fall, 
put  in  a  trench  and  covered  with  about  6  in.  of 
earth  and  a  few  taken  out  when  conditions  permit. 

Although  they  spread  rather  more  than  potatoes, 
■this  variety  clusters  quite  thickly  in  the  hill,  is 
near  the  surface  and  easy  to  dig.  It  is  an  ideal  hog 


food,  but,  of  course,  should  be  supplemented  with 
other  feeds  to  fatten.  A  point  worth  knowing  is 
that  the  form  of  starch  contained  in  this  vegetable 
may  be  eaten  by  diabetics,  to  whom  so  many  foods 
are  denied. 

About  getting  rid  of  them;  no  doubt  the  hog  can 
solve  this  problem,  but  to  our  family  they  have  been 
such  a  wonderful  find  we  don’t  worry  about  having 
a  few  come  up  in  the  old  place;  we  are  hogs  for 
them  ourselves!  thomas  w.  iiarwood. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Lost  Asparagus  Bed 

Two  months  ago  I  purchased  the  house  and  lot  where 
I  now  live,  and  yesterday  the  man  next  door  to  me  told 
me  that  two  years  ago  there  was  a  wonderful  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  on  my  place,  but  that  for  two  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  here  did  not  take  care  of  it.  Is  there 
any  way  that  I  can  care  for  it  so  that  it  will  bear 
again?  My  neighbor  next  door  tells  me  that  it  was  a 
wonderful  bed,  and  was  put  in  right,  as  the  man  spared 
no  expense  when  he  made  the  bed.  F.  N.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

E  have  had  nearly  50  questions  like  the 
above  this  Spring.  Apparently  people  have 
changed  their  homes  and  bought  or  rented  a  place 
where  in  former  years  there  was  a  good  garden. 
Someone  tells  them  that  there  has  been  a  good  as¬ 
paragus  bed  on  the  place,  and  they  want  to  save  it, 
if  possible.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  true  that 
these  beds  are  worth  trying  to  handle.  In  many 
cases,  however,  if  they  can  be  properly  cared  for 
they  will  give  satisfaction  for  several  years.  Gen¬ 
erally,  such  beds  are  thickly  covered  with  weeds  and 
grass,  and  it  will  require  much  work  to  cDun  them 
up.  The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  locate  the  bed 
exactly  and  mark  out  where  the  rows  run  through 
the  -weeds.  Then  plow  or  spade  a  space  between 
the  rows,  turning  the  grass  and  weeds  under  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Then  harrow  or  rake  down 


level.  Then  take  a, sharp  hoe  and  go  along  the  rows, 
cutting  out  the  grass  and  weeds  between  the  aspara¬ 
gus  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  noticed.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer  or  manure  and  have  it 
well  worked  in.  Then  keep  the  ground  thoroughly 
clean  all  through  the  cutting  season.  This  will  re 
quire  thorough  work  with  a  cultivator  or  hoe,  as 
the  weeds  and  grass  must  be  chopped  out  in  order 
to  give  the  asparagus  plants  a  good  chance  to  come 
back.  After  cutting,  let  the  tops  grow  as  they  will. 
Keep  up  the  cultivation  between  the  rows  and  give 
another  dressing  of  fertilizer  or  manure.  Keep  the 
field  clean  until  the  tops  are  two  feet  or  more  high. 
Then  scatter  seed  like  clover,  oats  or  buckwheat 
over  the  bed  and  let  it  grow.  That  will  help  to 
smother  out  the  weeds  and  give  a  good  cover  crop  to 
be  plowed  or  spaded  under  the  following  Spring. 
JVork  of  this  kind  will  often  bring  a  neglected  bed 
back  into  good  production,  or  the  work  may  show 
that  the  bed  is  too  far  gone  to  pay  for  such  work. 
It  is  something  of  a  chance  to  take  an  old  and  un¬ 
known  bed  to  handle  in  that  way,  but  it  is  the  best 
way  to  make  sure  of  the  case. 


Burning  Over  the  Meadows 

What  do  you  think  about  the  burning  over  of-  old 
meadows,  I  mean  at  the  present  time?  Do  you  think 
ii  does  any  harm?  Some  tell  me  it  bring  iu  weeds.  Is 
this  so?  B.  D.  M. 

Vermont. 

HERE  are  two  sides  to  this  matter 
which  may  be  summed  up  about 
as  follows : 

In  favor  of  the  practice  is  the  fact 
that  burning  cleans  the  land.  It  de¬ 
stroys  a  large  amount  of  dead  stuff 
which  might  otherwise  clog  the  mower 
knives  and  make  trouble  in  cutting  the 
crop.  It  will  also  destroy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  weed  seeds  and  trash  which 
good  farmers  like  to  keep  out  of  their 
hay.  The  burning  also  gives  a  better 
appearance  to  the  field,  and  it  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  available  minerals 
such  as  lime,  phosphorus  and  potash, 
although  in  burning  the  nitrogen  is 
driven  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  trash  is  destroyed  there  is 
less  protection  for  the  young  grass. 
Many  farmers  feel  that  this  dead  stuff 
gives  a  little  mulch  or  covering  for  the 
grass,  and  thus  helps  Carry  it  through. 
Then  the  loss  of  the  nitrogen  in  this 
grass  is  considerable,  although  people 
who  favor  the  plan  say  that  this  is 
overcome  by  the  destruction  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  insects  with  their  eggs,  and 
also  the  destruction  of  nests  of  mice, 
which  in  thick  grass  are  frequently  found. 

Another  objection  is  the  fact  that  Where  the  fire 
is  very  hot  in  consequence  of  the  thick  growth  of 
this  dry  trash  many  of  the  crowns  or  roots  of  the 
grass  are  injured  or  destroyed.  This  is  often  the 
case  where  burning  is  delayed  until  after  the  crowns 
have  started  their  growth.  Considerable  injury  has 
been  done  in  that  way.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
in  the  Fall  the  last  cutting  of  Alfalfa  was  left  to 
decay,  on  the  ground.  The  result  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  trash  in  which  were  found  the  nests  of 
a  good  many  mice,  which  were  injuring  the  Alfalfa 
roots.  The  owner  decided  to  burn  over  the  field, 
and  did  so.  This  gave  him  a  clean  and  even  sur¬ 
face,  and  he  destroyed  most  of  the  mice,  but  the 
heat  of  this  fire  practically  ruined  the  seeding  bv 
killing  many,  of  the  Alfalfa  plants.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  we  know  like  to  burn  over  these 
iheadows  in  early  Spring  before  growth  starts,  but 
unless  the  meadow  is  very  weedy  we  personally 
prefer  to  let  it  go,  and  leave  the  dead  stuff  on  the 
ground  as  a  protection  for  the  grass  roots. 


Driving  Spray-pump  From  Tractor 

IN  a  recent  number  you  ask  for  the  experience  of 
fruit  growers  in  using  tractors  for  drawing  power 
sprayers.  Wp  have  for  several  seasons  used  a 
crawler-type  tractor  to  pull  a  200-gallon  power 
sprayer  with  excellent  results.  Such  a  sprayer  is 
too  heavy  a  load  for  the  average  team  on  slopes,  or 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  tractor  is  that  it  would  just  as  easily  pull  a 
250  or  300-gallon  tank,  and  thus  save  time  in  re¬ 
filling.  I  am  now  ordering  two  10-20  wheel  type 
tractors  and  two  300-gallon  sprayers,  and  would  like 
to  drive  the  spray  pumps  by  a  flexible  shaft  from 
the  power  take-off  of  the  tractors,  a.  b.  c. 


The  Power  Feed  Mixer  and  flow  Ii  Operates. 
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BeautifulGladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sen, 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer! 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  1925  Catalog 
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Its  handsome  Illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
ahd  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  65,000  of  our  large  1625  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Nameby'the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  the 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
,  i  -  Kelly  Brothers. 

ftUJL.I..-  Growing  "ill  give  you  much  pleasure.  Send 

UiaUIOlUS  for  list.  E  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for 
Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for. 

Choice  named,  labeled.  12  for .  $2 

II.  O,  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.Y. 

7ft  Humming  Gladlaolns  $1:  no  2alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can¬ 
't'  nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

fiiodinli  America, pink:  King, red; Peaee, white.  60 bulbs, 
UldUIUII  $2.50:  50  Mixed.  S2. 25:  50  Frimulinus  Hybrids, 

mixed  colors,  $2.25.  F.  PRATT,  Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 

I _ brings  you  25  fine  giant  flowering 

Gladioli  bulbs.  Blooming  size  sure. 


P.  WARD,  Plaiitsroan 


Hillsdale,  Michigan 


GLADIOLI 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  $1.50. 
Dahlia*,  12  for  Si.  Cannas,  15  for  $1. 

P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


1 0  '“d  Chrysanthemums  a?0d  Dahlias 

ftronac  3  >’rs--  Re<i-  Green.  Purple.  2  for  #1.  Postpaid. 
urdpe&  SMITH  &  SON,  4  50-4  60  Chancellor  Arc.,  Newark.  N.J. 

Rahllo— Irie—  Rlorlinlito  12  mixed  Dahlias— $1.  12 mixed 

uaniia  iris  OiaUIOlUS  Iris-$1.  o0  mixed  Gladiolus 

D.  WILLIAM  H.  TOPPIN  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


$ 


1 


elpifli 


ecial  OFFER 

8  Delphinium  Plants  (Hardy)  1-yr.  clumps,  Pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


and 

Tomato 

Plants 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Elat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500— SI .50; 
1,000 — $2  50.  Express  collect,  $1  25 — 1. 000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  yon  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


antes: 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’  PearT rees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruits bringquick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy— free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Established  1890 


How  to  Detect  “Phoney” 
Fabrics 

(Continued  from  Page  624) 

• 

with  stannic  acid,  will  yield  eight  pounds 
of  silk  for  sale.”  Stannic  acid  is  a  chlo¬ 
ride  of  tin,  in  fact  liquid  tin.  C.  C.  Hub¬ 
bard,  chemist  of  the  National  Dyers  and 
Cleaners,  writing  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Technical  Review  says:  “The  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure  is  to  soak  the  silk  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  stannic  chlorine,  after  which 
the  fabric  is  passed  through  a  cold  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  set  free  the 
tin  in  a  basic  condition,  so  it  will  com¬ 
bine  with  the  sericin,  the  albumen  in 
pure  silk.  Although  the  strength  of  the 
fabric  is  greatly  reduced,  the  appearance 
and  luster  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  for 
the  time  being.  All  goes  well  as  long  as 
the  fabric  is  kept  in  the  dark,  hut  when 
it  is  worn  the  light  decomposes  the  com¬ 
pound  of  sericin  and 'tin,  producing  oxide 
of  tin,  which  rapidly  destroys  what  is  left 
of  the  fiber,  so  that  a  garment  of 
“weighted”  silk  will  tear  in  the  wash 
under  ordinary  handling,  especially  under 
the  armpits,  where  perspiration  adds  to 
the  other  destructive  agencies.” 

Some  millions  of  us  have  been  wanting 
a  bill  for  truth  in  fabrics  that  has  been 
held  up  for  four  years,  made  into  a  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


A  List  of  Good  Peonies 

We  want  to  start  with  peonies  this 
Spring,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  suggest  about  a  dozen  varieties  as 
a  beginning.  We  want  to  use  them  in  a 
flower  border  running  north  and  south 
and  slightly  shaded.  f.  c. 

Pultneyville,  N.  Y. 

Peonies  like  a  deep  rich  soil  and 
abundance  of  water  during  their  growing 
season.  While  they  like  an  open  sunny 
situation  they  will  thrive  in  partial 
shade.  They  should  not  be  planted  too 
deep,  the*  roots  'being  placed  so  that  the 
crowns  are  covered  with  about  2  in.  of 
soil.  The  following  list  gives  standard 
sorts  of  high  quality ;  Avalanche,  white 
with  lilac  center,  flaked  carmine,  fra¬ 
grant,  late ;  Albert  Orousse,  very  large 
blush  white,  flecked  crimson,  popular  for 
cut  flowers ;  Baroness  Schroeder,  blush 
white,  very  fine ;  Dorchester,  very  late, 
pale  pink ;  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  extra 
early,  sulphur  white ;  Edulis  Superba, 
clear  silvery  pink,  large  and  fragrant, 
blooms  around  Memorial  Day ;  F elix 
Crousse,  bright  red ;  Pestiva  Maxima,  the 
most  popular  white,  large,  vigorous  and 
early ;  Madame  Emile  Galle,  she'll  pink 
shaded  lavender,  large  and  double ; 
Monsieur  Jules  Blie,  very  large,  pale 
silvery  rose  tinged  with  lilac;  Madame 
Calot,  delicate  pink  ;  Descartes,  deep  red, 
midseason.  The  old  double  Officinalis  is 
early  and  reliable ;  it  is  obtainable  in 
flesh,  rose  and  crimson. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Get  Our  Prices  on  Frostproot  Cabbage,  Tomato, 

Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  etc.,  before  buying. 
We  can  save  you  money.  TIDEWATER  PLANT  CO-,[FranMin,  Virginia 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  '  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Pure  white  sprout.  Green  Mountain  type  or  Pus- 
setts,  $1,85  per  150  lb.  sack,  F.  O.B.  here.  Car  lots 
shipped,  draft  hill  of  lading  attached,  inspection  al¬ 
lowed,  Less  car  lots  send  money  order  or  check. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Killed  Seed  Potatoes  greWmountain 

New  York  State  certified.  90.4  disease  free.  Groxvn  in 
the  North  in  a  90-day  season.  Average  yield  325  bushels 
per  acre.  WALTER  MILLER,  Willianistown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


0ooJ  Pntolnoc  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

uCGu  lUldlUvo  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y, 

SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  Berry  Plants,  Calif. 
Privet,  etc.  Write  for  free  descriptive  Catalog. 

EST.  OF  ML  N.  BOBGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FINEST  SEED  CORN  For  Silo  or  Grain 

Lancaster  County  SnreCrop.  Fully  matured.  Test¬ 
ing  95  to  98#.  Yours®  $4  per  bu.,  F.  O.  B,  Avondale. 

L.  R.  HQURDEQUIN  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler and  Carman  No  3  Soo’d 


Po 

iatoes.  Groxvn  on  our  oxvn 
farm.  Write  N.  A.  BAKER  A  SONS,  Falrport,  N’Y. 


PftlalnoeGarman, Cobbler, Green  Mt.,  Hostler, Ohio.Queen 
rUlolUoortose.Russet.SixWeeks.  Others.  FORO.FIshers.N.Y. 


For  Sate— Corneliian  Certified  Seed  Oats  “i"1!1-' 

write  for  folder  on  same.  THF  WUSON  FARMS,  Gainesville,  M  Y. 


Box  8 


YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

Five  2  yr.  Grapes,  iM.  100  1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus, 
♦1.50  postpaid.  Lots  of  bargains,  Low  prices,  as  xve 
have  no  agents.  Satisfactio'n  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES  Sp 

,  _  and  hoi 

gardens.  Large  stock  of  Co, word,  the  b 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  tn 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  a 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58yrs.  Se 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha  Barley,  Corneliian 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Pnm  1,000  bu.  100-day  Improved 
cnoice  oeea  A^orn  Yellow  Dent ;  300  bu.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop  ;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  near¬ 
ly  all  1923  Crop,  above  90%  germination.  Write  for  price, 
Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  3  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  PA. 
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Harts’ 


Planting  Time  is 
Almost  at  Hand 

Sun  is  getting  higher,  ground  is 
getting  warmer,  leaves  are  showing 
on  the  trees,  grass  is  turning  green, 

It’s  Time  You  Had  Seeds 
for  Spring  Sowing 

Send  today  for  Hart’s  New  Catalogue  of 

the  Best  Vegetable  Seeds  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States.  High  in 
quality,  reasonable  in  price. 

Hundredfold  Pea— Extra  early. 

Bountiful  Bean— Early,  stringless. 

Early  Wonder  Beet-General  crop. 
Lyman’s  Pride  Sweet  Com—  Big  yielder. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  E  listing  seeds  for 
market  and  home  gardens;  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking — write  today. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants  fresh  dug.  carefully  packed  and  will  please  you 
as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 

100 

Big  Joe  . $  .85 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  ...  .85 

Bubach  (Imp.)  . 85 

Campbells  Early . 85 

Chesapeake  .  1.00 

Cooper  .  I . to 

Eaton  .  1.00 

Ford  . 85 

Gibson  . 85 

Horsey  . 85 

Lupton  . 85 

Premier  . 85 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 70 

Wm.  Belt  . 85 

Champion  E.  B .  1,50 

Progressive  E.  B....  1.25 
Order  direct  or  sene 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Berry, Vegetable&FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants, 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 

Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 

Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  jiv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia. 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  Abigmoneymaker.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyoit 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
Irom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
liasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


Vew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


“PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Bi^  ’oe, 
Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 


♦1  per  100  ;  ♦5  50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Bii  rel, 
80c-  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbearer,  ♦1.25 
per  100;  ♦S  per  1,000.  ASPAIlAlil’S,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  $2  per‘100;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto.Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  $1.25  per  100;  ♦<>  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.'  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Writefor 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Oelmar,  Del. 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  R,  II.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  P0ST 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  mm  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  B  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


9trouthorrv  Plante  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
OIlanUGIIj  nallto  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde ,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
TEN  BE  ST  VARIETIES 


Garden  collection.  100  Dunlap,  50  Oswego,  50  Peer¬ 
less  fall-bearing,  82.50,  Delivered.  Price  list  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


n/\A  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  POST 

/yn  Premier  or  Howard  17  ^  PAID 

xr  ^  Basil  Perry  H.  U.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
thickest  Fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy 
Farmer.  W rite  for  prices. 

HOLMESLETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY.  Canton,  Ohio 
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Quality  Seeds 
At  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds ; 
having  a  worth-while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  tho  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K.  &  W.  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 

Select  from  our  illustrated  Catalog  No.  125 
we  mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  \\  hat 
address,  please! 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1868  Portland,  Maine 


[H35 


CALFs 


“EIGHT  WEEKS” 

2  Qts.,  $1  postpaid 

Enjoy  delicious  fresh  peas  for  several  weeks, 
fresh  from  your  own  garden.  Plant  Metcalf's 
“Eight  Weeks.”  Need  no  brushing,  can  be 
planted  between  slow-growing  crops.  Very 
earlv  dwarf  sort.  Yields  an  abundance  of  first 
early  peas.  Make  two  plantings  for  home  use. 
Special  Offer:  2  qts.,  postpaid,  $1.  Order 
today.  Prompt  shipment. 

New  64-page  Catalog  free.  Ask  for  it. 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
200  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
,  FOR  PROFIT 

We  have  trees  in  a  5-year  old  Bartlett  orchard 
which  last  year  produced  114  Bas.  We  grow  our 
orchards  fast,  put  them  to  work  early  and  make 
them  work  every  year — you  can  do  the  same. 

Our  BARTLETT  TREES,  PROPAGATED 
from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

cost  no  more  than  apple  trees  and  they  are  good 
for  a  lifetime.  Send  for  complete  catalogue  of 
trees,  $10.00  per  100  and  up. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ROSES 
Fruit  Hiees 
'£st.i877  Shrubbery 

"That  grow  and  produce” 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Beautify  the 
appearance  of  your  home.  Immediately 
add  to  the  value  of  your  property.  Enjoy 
delicious  fruit  and  beautiful  flowers  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 

Propagators,  growers  and  importers  of 
quality  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses  for  48  years. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 
CALL'S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  Lake  County,  OHIO 


Rose  Bushes  (TtfiS  ) 

$3.  75  Per.  Doz.,  Postpaid  Insured  Defy. 

Fraud*  Scott  Key,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Double  White  KUlaruey,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
Silver  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  ftrst  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession.  1922,  1923,  1924.  Hardy 
Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors,  $1 .35  per  doz„ 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed. 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Geneva  one  of  the  nursery 

■centers  ol  the  United  States,  the  center 
cf  the  Finger  Lakes  Region,  is  the  home 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  Nurseries  whose 
catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  Send 
postal  to  330  Washington  Street. 
Geneva.  N.  Y.  for  your  copy  to-day. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  P  L  A  N  T  8— ORNAMENTAL  8HRUBBERY 

3  to  4  ft.  Apple  Trees,  Zac ;  3  ft.  Peach  Trees,  30e 
each,  postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow,  True  to  Name. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for  1925  catalog. 
100,000  1  and  2-yr.  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Pear,  Quince, 
Cherry,  direct  to  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Geneva  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  B Rai)l OS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Urbana  Grape 

Urbana,  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  'Station  Seedling  No.  3518,  a 
cross  between  Gov.  Ross  by  Mills,  lias 
now  fruited  for  several  years,  both  at 
Geneva  and  Fredonia.  It  was  named 
Urbana  in  1915  from  the  township  of 
that  name  on  Keuka  Lake.  Both  par¬ 
ents  are  late  maturing  sorts,  the  former 
a  red-fruited  variety,  the  latter  a  dull 
black  ;  in  fact  neither  of  the  parents  ma¬ 
ture  as  early  as  the  offspring.  The 
berries  oif  both  parents  are  large  and 
meaty,  but  not  hard.  Each  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  variety  Urbana  is 
very  different  from  most  of  the  other 
named  seedlings,  and  it  possesses  sev¬ 
eral  desirable  characters  not  found  in 
our  native  American  varieties.  In  size 
of  cluster  and  shape  it  resembles  very 
closely  some  of  the  European  sorts,  the 
cluster  ranging  from  medium  to  large. 
In  fruit  color  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
Old  World  Flame  Tokay,  except  that  the 
fruit  is  more  glossy  and  the  fruit 
colors  more  evenly  than  that  of  Flame 
Tokay.  In  compactness  the  cluster  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Catawba.  The 
berries  are  large  and  oval.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fruit  suggests  the  Yinifera 
in  every  respect.  The  vine  is  productive 
when  close  pruned,  and  the  size  of  the 
berries,  large  cluster,  and  color  of  the 
fruit  attracts  the  grape  fancier  as  few 
other  varieties.  It  is  when  the  fruit  is 
sampled  that  Urbana  makes  its  strong¬ 
est  appeal,  for  in  quality  it  is  probably 
the  equal  of  most  Old  World  varieties, 
it  beihg  as  meaty  as  Flame  Tokay,  the 
seeds  separate  readily  from  the  pulp  and 
it  is  sweet  to  the  center.  In  this  respect 
Urbana  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for 
those  persons  who  do  not  or  cannot  eat 
the  seed.  It  is  possibly  more  tender  in 
flesh  than  Flame  Tokay,  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  skin,  as  with  many  Vini- 
fera,  adheres  to  the  flesh. 

In  season,  Ur  harm  ripens  approximate¬ 
ly  with  Catawba,  possibly  a  trifle  earlier. 
In  unfavorable  seasons,  in  common  with 
most  varieties,  it  has  failed  to  mature 
thoroughly,  although  in  1924,  a  season 
that  did  not  mature  Concord  well,  Ur¬ 
bana  reached  a  very  palatable  stage.  It 
was  much  more  mature  than  Catawba. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characters  of 
Urbana  that  makes  its  strongest  appeal 
is  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit.  Not 
only  does  the  fruit  keep  firm  on  the  vine 
after  maturity  is  reached,  and  the  berries 
.adhere  tenaciously  to  the  pedicels,  but  it 
can  be  stored  for  a  very  long  period  in 
an  ordinary  cool  cellar.  When  this  is 
written,  March  21,  the  fruit  of  Urbana 
is  in  just  about  as  good  condition  as  the 
day  it  was  harvested  last  Fall.  In  fact, 
if  anything,  it  is  more  palatable  today. 
It  is  apparent  at  this  writing  that  this 
variety  will  be  in  good  condition  at  least 
by  April  1,  and  possibly  still  later.  The 
fruit  was  picked  in  12-quart  baskets  and 
then  transferred  to  ordinary  picking 
crates  which  were  about  three-fourths 
filled.  These  were  placed  in  a  room 
partitioned  off  in  the  cellar  of  our  new 
packing-house.  This  cellar  has  12-in. 
concrete  walls  on  three  sides,  the  fourth 
side  being  of  wood  with  a  4-in.  air  space 
between  the  two  walls  making  up  the 
partition.  The  floor  is  fine  gravel.  In 
the  coldest  weather  the  temperature  in 
this  room  fell  to  around  30  degrees.  On 
the  warmest  days  the  highest  noted  was 
40  degrees.  This  room  was  rather  moist, 
probably  too  much  so,  as  some  surface 
mold  developed.  It  is  suggested  from  our 
experiences  thus  far,  that  at  least  so  far 
as  the  common  storage  of  grapes  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  air  should  be  kept  quite 
humid.  It  is  believed  that  the  firmness 
of  the  berries  as  well  as  the  greenness  of 
the  peduncle  and  pedicels  is  maintained 
through  this  humidity. 

In  view  of  all  the  good  points  of  Ur¬ 
bana  herein  enumerated  it  is  believed 
that  it  should  prove  a  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  variety  in  the  lower  Hudson 
Valley,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  points  farther 
south.  It  should  certainly  have  a  place 
in  the  home  garden  in  those  places  of 
New  York  wherever  Catawba  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  matured.  f.  e.  Gladwin. 


“They  tell  me  you  have  a  model  hus¬ 
band,  Mrs.  Hicks.”  “Yus.  sir,  but  'e 
ain’t  a  workin’  model.” — The  Humorist, 


BALLOON 

(jjdW 


DipP^ 

CORDS 


Save  You  Money 

Gum-Dipping  means  real  tire  economy. 


This  special  Firestone  process — the  very  foundation  of 
Balloon  tire  success — insulates  every  fibre  of  every  cord 
with  rubber — giving  extra  strength  to  withstand  the 
extra  flexing  strain. 


The  way  these  thin-wall  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  resist 
rut  wear  and  punctures  is  truly  remarkable. 

Take  advantage  of  the  comfort,  safety  and  economy 
of  Full-Size  Balloons.  See  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer 
who  will  apply  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  at  low  cost,  with 
an  allowance  for  your  old  tires. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

'Prestone 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


Even  Nature  Does  Not  Guarantee  Results — 


But 


l-^erybody  Knows 

KOSS’  SEED 

hJP  Grow s 


because  we  are  as  particular  as 
particular  can  be— ana  have  been 
tor  80  years — to  grow,  select  and 
pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds.  No 
wonder  Ross’  Seeds  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  satisfactory  results.  Then, 
too,  buying  Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  what  you  do  not  want. 
We  have  no  chromos,  no  premiums,  no  souvenirs  ;  just  the  very  best  seeds 
we  know  anything  about.  Since  that  is  just  what  you  want:  write 
for  free  catalog  today.  Make  your  seed  selections  now.  Be  ready 
for  Springy  when  it  is  ready  for  you.  (725) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  Established  1845  Worcester,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Strawberry  Plants  are  grown  for  plants  exclusively,  in  solid 
blocks  of  each  variety.  This  prevents  the  mixing  of  varieties  to  an 
extent  not  possible  where  the  varieties  are  grown  in  alternate  rows 
for  fruit.  When  we  dig  plants,  we  dig  the  whole  row,  discarding  weak, 
small  and  old  plants.  We  pack  and  send  out  only  the  strong,  vigorous 
plants  that  will  start  off  with  a  strong  growth  and  bear  a  big  crop  of 
fruit.  Our  plants  are  carefully  protected  from  sun  and  wind  when  dug 
and  packed  in  moss  for  shipment. 

Prices  on  Big  Joe,  Bubach,  Big  Late,  Corsican, 
Dunlap,  Klce.v,  Early  Jersey,  Gibson,  Howard  17,  Horsey. 
I  .ate  Jersey,  Marshall,  Steven’s  Late,  Sharpless,  Wm.  Belt. 
10,000  No  Plants  25  100  500  1,000  5,000  10,000 

$50.00  Price . 40  SI  OO  $4  00  97  50  $34  00  $60.00 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Catalogs  on  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees  on  requeet.  Write  for  them  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  8  The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Eat.  1890  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Excelsior, 

Missionary, _ 

No.  Plants  25  100  500  1.000  6,000 
Price .25  .75  $3.50  $6.00  $27  50 


New  Money-Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yieldsfair  crop  in  Fallof  1st  year; 

heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)  Raspberry  .Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today 

L,  J,  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski.  N.  Y 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath,  S6  per  100;  S40  per  1,000.  St.  Re¬ 
gis  Everbearing,  $2  50 per  100;  $18 per  1,000.  Herbert. 
$3.50  per  100;  S25  per  1,000.  Other  leading  varieties 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Hardy 
Shrubs.  All  guaranteed,  lust  free. 

BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .Berries 
/-<  Certified  Fruit  Trees  -  > 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  ■ 
seal  to  each  tree  hearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 

comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  In  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been 
selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Every  order,  large  or  Bmall, 
will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  73  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 
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April  11,  192.1 


Certified 

Blue  Ta/? 

i  Seed  Potatoes  ^ 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  official 
tests  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Writefor  delivered  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 


N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Association 
214-215  Wieting  Block 
Syracuse,  N.V 


^7Vjot  April  Fool  —  but 
Special  April  Bargains  in 

Townsend's  grade  Plants 

We  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Grape 
Vines  and  Asparagus.  Can  make  special 
bargain  prices  to  market  gardeners.  Let 
us  quote  you  for  prompt  shipment. 

Sample  Copy  of  the  fACeu) 

Strawberry  World  Magazine  sent  FREE 

Also  our  Money  Saving  Catalog 
FREE  describing  our  entire 
list  of  money  making  varieties. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  gerinin- 
1  OllldlO  uvvll  ation.  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
an <1  Delaware  Beauty.  Per  lb.,  postage  paid,  *2,00. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  packed  full  bushel  ham¬ 
pers,  per  hamper  $8.25. 

II.  AUSTIN  Felton,  Delaware 

genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected.  Northern  grown  roots,  #2  per  100; 
#15  per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
#1.50  per  100;  #10  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  diree 
tions,  Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Washington.  New  rustproof;  100  Roots,  $1.25: 
1,000,  $S,  Postpaid.  GLIC  Said  Firms,  Lancaster.  Pi 


Frosi  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready 


STANDARD 
VARIETIES 

000— 86c  ;  500— #1.60;  1,000— #2.26.  Insured,  parcel 
|K>st  paid.  10,000,  collect — #17.60.  Tomato.  Pepper,  May 
delivery.  Buy  your  plants  from  old  established  growers. 
Satisfaction  guarant’d.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  (  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


OATS 


Our  heavy  weight  seed  Free  sample 

JESTER*  BOSWOETII 
Renton  Ohio 


Quality 


Hill  Qrown  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes. 
Bushel,  (i5e.  Carl  Stewart,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 


Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants 1  postpaid. 


W.  S.  FORD  &  SON 


Hartly,  Delaware 


All  varieties.  Ohio  and  Indi- 


SOY  BEANS  ana  grown.  Write  for  Prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  Canton,  Ohio 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

18  to  24  inches, '#4  per  100.  12  to  18  inches  #2  50 
per  100.  300  up  at  special  prices.  All  branched,  strong 

roots.  J.  S.  BARNHART,  57  W  St„  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ODD  QUanfo  100  envelopes  for  $1.  Name,  address  print- 

/UUoneeiS,  edfree.  SHAWNEE  PRINTERS,  Roanoke.  W.  Virginia 


tor  Records?  If  so  you  can 
appreciate  why  we  are 
proud  that  he  uses  the 
SELMER  SAXOPHONE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

When  Rudy  talks  the  whole 
Saxophone  world  listens  in. 
He  has  preoared  a  series  of 
“Three  Talks  to  Saxophon¬ 
ists”  explaining  just  the 
proper  steps  to  take  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  saxophone  artist- 
soloist.  Hundreds  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  reading  these 
“  talks.”  So  will  you  — 
whether  you  intend  to  learn 
the  saxophone  or  are  already 
a  saxophonist.  They  are 
FREE.  Get  your  copy,  together  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  NEW  REDUCED  PRICES  on  both 
the  Selmer  (Paris)  and  Selmer  American  saxo¬ 
phones  TODAY  before  our  supply  is  exhausted. 

117-119  West  46th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

* Everything  for  the  Band  and  Orchestra” 


winter 


DEPARTMENT  105 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  ON  MY  PART. 

please  send  me  Rudy  Wiedoeft’s  “Three  Talks  to 
saxophonists.” 

Name . . . 


Wheat  Bran  in  the  Diet 

I  read  what  you  said  about  eating 
bran,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  a  person  could  eat  too 
much  bran.  I  am  55  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  eating  a  bowl  nearly  full  of 
bran  for  breakfast  and  supper,  to  aid  in 
overcoming  constipation.  Is  there  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  too  much  mineral  matter 
and  thus  cause  hardening  of  the  arteries? 

Oatawissa,  Pa.  j.  l.  b. 

It  is  overeating,  rather  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  eating,  that  favors  the 
premature  hardening  of  the  arteries,  a 
hardening  that  gradually  takes  place  as 
age  advances  and  which  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  disease  unless  excessive  or  pre¬ 
mature  in  occurrence.  A  vegetable  and 
cereal  diet,  in  which  meats  take  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part,  favors  prolongation  of 
youthful  suppleness  in  arterial  walls  and 
the  mineral  matter  in  wheat  bran  need 
not  be  feared,  though  a  “bowlful”  is 
rather  an  indefinite  quantity.  There  is 
quite  a  distinction  as  to  quantity  whether 
one  refers  to  a  half  pint,  a  pint  or  a  but¬ 
ter  bowl,  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  you  will  do  yourself  any  harm 
with  the  amount  of  bran  that  you  are 
likely  to  eat  after  the  first  flush  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  a  new  diet  wears  off. 
Wheat  bran  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  menu  of  the  constipated  as  well  as  to 
that  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  consti¬ 
pation.  m.  B.  D. 


renewal  from  time  to  time,  and  are  not 
necessary  in  ordinary  cases.  A  new  con¬ 
crete  cistern  will  give  trouble  from  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  water  until  it  has  been  filled 
and  emptied  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  remove  the  lime  that  is  dissolved  from 
the  walls  in  contact  with  the  water. 

M.  B.  D. 


Street  or  H.  F.  D. 
City . 


.  State 


Medical  Books  for  Home 
Use 

What  medical  books  for  home  use 
would  you  advise?  MRS.  H.  R.  c. 

Much  depends  of  course  upon  just  what 
subjects  you  wish  medical  information 
upon.  Several  departments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  publish  literature  con¬ 
cerning  health,  such  as  “Infant  Care” 
and  “Child  Care”  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  “Pre¬ 
vention  of  Disease  and  Care  of  the  Sick,” 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  a  list  of  which  you  can  get  by 
applying  to  these  bureaus.  Most  of  these 
publications  are  free  and  of  considerable 
merit.  The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  publishes 
booklets  of  value,  such  as  “The  Baby 
Book”  and  other  literature,  which  may 
be  had  upon  application  and  statement 
of  what  is  wished.  I  presume  that  your 
own  State  Department  of  Health  at  the 
State  Capitol  will  also  furnish  you  with 
medical  literature  for  popular  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Of  “family  doctor”  books  there  is  no 
end,  some  good,  some  indifferent  and 
some  bad.  One  of  the  best  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  R.  C.  Cabot’s  “Layman’s  Handbook 
of  Medicine.”  A  new  publication  that 
can  be  heartily  recommended  for  lay 
reading  is  “Hygeia,”  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  This  is  an  authoritative  publica¬ 
tion  designed  wholly  to  give  the  public 
dependable  information  upon  matters  of 
health  and  will  be  found  as  interesting  as 
it  is  valuable.  I  should  recommend  this 
in  preference  to  any  one  medical  book. 

M.  B.  D. 


Filtering  Cistern  Water 

My  cistern  is  of  cement,  but  the  rain¬ 
water  is  so  gray  that  my  clothes  are  get¬ 
ting  gray  from  using  it.  The  well  water 
we  have  is  very  hard,  so  that  using  it 
the  soap  in  the  rinse  water  forms  a  scum 
and  sticks  to  the  clothes.  Can  yon  give 
me  some  help  ?  m.  j.  h. 

Cistern  water  should  not  need  filtering 
if  used  only  for  washing,  and  the  trouble 
in  your  ease  may  come  from  the  fact  that 
the  cement  cistern  is  a  new  one,  still 
giving  off  lime  to  the  stored  water.  I 
would  suggest  pumping  it  dry  and  scrub¬ 
bing  down  the  walls  with  a  broom,  then 
arranging  the  down  spout  from  the  house 
so  that  you  can  switch  off  the  first  water 
coming  after  a  long  dry  time,  admitting 
it  to  the  cistern  only  after  the  roof  and 
gutters  have  been  flushed  off.  If  such 
care  is  taken,  the  water  should  he  prac¬ 
tically  clear  and  suitable  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  A  filter  can  be  made  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  water  through  layers  of  sand  and 
gravel  or  through  a  layer  of  charcoal,  but 
such  filters  are  not  permanent,  needing 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  season  opens  about  two  weeks 
early.  Indications  of  earliness  are  the 
reported  activity  in  the  southern  potato, 
onion  and  strawberry  sections.  Southern 
truck  is  already  a  great  feature  in  north¬ 
ern  markets.  This  is  a  poor  start  for 
that  weather  scientist  who  said  we  were 
to  have  a  Summerless  year  because  of  the 
unusual  coldness  of  ocean  water. 

An  Early  Season  was  not  wanted  by 
holders  of  stored  vegetables.  It  cuts 
short  by  a  few  weeks  the  brief  time  re¬ 
maining  for  sale  of  old  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  onions.  This  is  one  reason  why  old 
potatoes  are  dull  on  the  market,  hut  not 
the  only  reason.  Comparatively  few  peo¬ 
ple  buy  new  potatoes  at  10  cents  a  pound 
while  old  potatoes  are  20  cents  a  peck. 
All  the  new  potatoes  that  have  been 
shipped  this  season  up  to  the  end  of 
March  would  not  supply  any  one  large 
city  market  more  than  a  week.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage  have  been  coming  in 
moderate  quantities  all  the  season,  yet 
the  price  has  stayed  low,  perhaps  too  low 
to  attract  this  nation  of  extravagant 
consumers.  In  Europe  when  flour  is 
high  and  vegetables  cheap  the  people  eat 
more  potatoes,  as  they  are  reported  doing 
this  Spring.  Right  along  they  use  far 
more  potatoes  than  we  do. 

Costly  Leaves. — It  looks  as  if  our  city 
folks  spurn  the  low  priced  but  substan¬ 
tial  spud  and  spend  more  money  for  less 
food  in  consuming  vast  quantities  of 
costly  leaves.  Lettuce  has  been  coming 
to  market  at  the  rate  of  200  carloads  a 
day,  most  of  it  having  been  brought  1,000 
to  3,000  miles.  New  York  received  150 
cars  of  southern  spinach  one  day  recently. 
Celery  has  become  a  market  feature  in 
'Spring  as  well  as  in  Fall.  The  public 
will  pay  $5  a  crate  for  California  lettuce 
when  half  a  ton  of  that  old-fashioned 
leaf  food,  (lie  cabbage,  brings  no  more. 
Growers  know  how  useless  it  is  to  grum¬ 
ble  against  the  whims  of  the  man,  or  is  it 
the  woman,  with  the  purse.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  find  some  growers  in  Western  New 
York  running  a  good  race  with  California 
farmers  in  raising  high-grade  head  lettuce. 

The  city  markets  actually  take  three 
carloads  of  lettuce  to  four  carloads  of  the 
solid  and  satisfying  cabbage.  They  take 
about  half  as  much  celery  as  cabbage,  al¬ 
though  celery  was  little  used  by  most  con¬ 
sumers  10  years  ago.  Is  it  that  the  $5 
to  $10  a  day  workman  no  longer  props 
his  ribs  with  anything  so  ordinary  as 
juicy  corned  beef  and  cabbage?  Anyhow 
the  heavy  planting  of  the  so-called  luxury 
crops  is  worth  noting,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  increase  in  many  of  the  truck  crops. 
Lettuce  acreage  has  doubled  since  1921. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  peas  and  string 
beans,  while  celery,  spinach  and  aspara¬ 
gus  have  gained  about  50  per  cent  in 
four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
standbys  as  the  potato,  cabbage  and  onion 
have  not  shown  any  great  increase.  The 
various  sets  of  figures  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  taken  together  look  as  if  some  of  the 
general  farm  land  and  considerable  new 
irrigated  land  is  being  used  for  the  luxury 
crops.  Carlot  shipments  in  many  lines 
have  increased  faster  than  acreage,  which 
means  partly  an  increasing  yield  per 
acre  and  also  a  larger  share  of  the  crop 
now  taken  by  city  markets  to  meet  the 
growth  of  city  population.  The  practical 
conclusion  is  that  the  luxury  crops  will 
he  in  active  demand  as  long  as  wages 
stay  high.  Such  crops  are  easily  over¬ 
done  and  there  will  be  times,  as  in  the 
past,  when  only  the  most  skillful  and  for¬ 
tunately  located  growers  can  find  a  mar¬ 
ket. 

Landslide  to  Sweets.  —  Growers  of 
sweet  potatoes  are  in  a  dangerous  state 
of  mind  if  they  intend  to  plant  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  more  land  this  year, 
as  reported.  Last  year  the  acreage  was 
large  enough  but  the  price  held  better 
than  that  of  white  potatoes  because  dry 
weather  kept  the  yield  under  80  bushels 
per  acre  instead  of  the  usual  100.  The 
proposed  increase  of  one-fourth  or  over, 
would  give  a  record  acreage,  which  with 
a  yield  of  about  the  average  per  acre, 
yould  produce  115.000,000  bushels,  which 
is  about  20.000.000  more  than  the  con¬ 
sumers  ever  have  been  able  to  use  at  a 
fair  price.  A  few  years  later  perhaps 
that  additional  quantity  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  none  too  many  because  of  the 
increasing  demand.  Since  the  Civil  War 
the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  has  in¬ 
creased  five  times  over  and  has  gained 
faster  than  production  of  white  potatoes. 
Better  methods  of  storage,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  productive  and  better  flavor¬ 
ed  varieties,  and  the  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  far-southern  varieties  into  north¬ 
ern  markets,  all  help  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand.  G.  B.  F. 


INCREASE  YOUR 
FRUIT  PROFITS 

Will  your  1925  fruit  top  the  market 
at  fancy  prices  or  be  sold  for  cider 
at  less  tlian  it  cost  to  produce? 

Proper  pruning,  fertilizing,  culti¬ 
vating  and  thorough,  timely  spraying 
will  put  your  1925  fruit  in  the  fancy 
price  class. 

Spraying  is.  the  most  important  of 
tjlese  factors  in  growing  fancy  fruit, 
therefore,  your  sprayer  must  be  right, 
it,  must  develop  high  pressure  and  the 
spray  discharged  through  q  gun  that 
makes  a  fine  driving  mist  that  is  driven 
into  all  parts  of  the  tree.  IT  MUST 
be  light  weight,  easily  accessible  and 
exfI’emely  durable  and  dependable. 

Write  for  our  orchard  sprayer 
catalog  and  learn  about  the  many  ex- 
elusive  “Friend”  features.  Don’t  delay! 
Lime  is  short  and  orders  must  be  in  at 
once  tor  spring  delivery.  Also  hand, 
traction  and  combination  sprayers. 
Name  this  paper. 

FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT.  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valiev 
by  L.  Herring,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

In  New  England  by  Bolton  Fruit 
Co.,  Bolton,  Mass,  In  Penna.  and 
New  Jersey  by 
Tyson  Bros. ,  Inc'., 
Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


« 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  655. 


POWER  fruit  tree  sprayer  for  sale.  J.  W. 
JONES,  302  W.  Cortland  St.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  products;  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal; 

4  gals,  or  more,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $3; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FUL¬ 
TON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey:  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

PURE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  Currier  &  Curries  &  Ives  old- 
fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillave  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted; 

preferably  on  evnelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Pure  clover  honey,  %  gal.,  $1.50: 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered,  also  Italian  bees  in 
standard  hives.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


INFANTS’  sacques;  blue  and  white,  pink  and 
white;  95  cents.  A.  GREENLEAF’,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm  in  country;  elderly 
people  preferred;  particulars  write  'PRACTI¬ 
CAL  NURSE,  R.  D.  1,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  (Jersey  white)  posts,  5,000;  rustic  poles, 
5,000;  bean  and  berry  poles,  4,000;  price  6 
to  25c;  special  price  carload.  WM.  A.  AP¬ 
PLEGATE.  Sawmill,  R.  D.  1,  Box  170,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  83,  2  12-inch  bottom  trk'etor 
plows,  also  tractor  harrow,  Clark  cutaway; 
all  in  good  order.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles  and  cedar  for 
rustie  work,  also  small  cedars  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cars  of  second  cutting  Alfalfa, 
color  good,  contains  some  grass,  $20.  E.  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FARM  board,  beautiful  location,  airy  rooms. 

good  table,  special  rates  to  season  boarders. 
BURT  CALKIN,  Bethel  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm;  would  care  for 
invalid  or  elderly  lady.  MRS.  WRIGHT. 
Smith  Hill,  Winsted,  Conn. 


MAPLE  sugar  and  syrup,  pure  and  No.  1  qual¬ 
ity:  sugar,  1-lb.  cakes,  50c  lb.;  10-lb.  tins. 
40c  lb.;  syrup,  1-gal.  cans,  $3  gal;  1/2-gal.  cans. 
$3.50  gal.:  our  quality  brings  re-orders.  FARM¬ 
ERS  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple  , 
syrup;  1  gal.,  $2.35;  0  gal.,  $2.10;  10-lb.  can  i 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  gua-- 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT. 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


CLETRAC  for  sale,  large  size;  used  very  little; 

new  carbon  steel  tracks;  excellent  condition; 
$450;  also  32-disc  Oliver  cut  harrow  for  same. 
$50.  ROGER  PENNOCK,  Medford,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  Pennsylvania  tractor  oils,  33-gal!on 
drams,  $18,  freight  prepaid;  a  grade  for  all 
tractors;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with 
order.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  feeding  hav,  $16  ton  in  ear- 
.  load  at  my  station.  JOHN  STUREK,  Holl- 
stead.  Pa. 


PASTEURIZING  plant,  man  will  manage  or 
make  small  investment;  long  experience  both 
in  and  outside  retail  milk  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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STEAM  POWER 

The  Farquhar  Engine  delivers 
a  steady  stream  of  dependable 
power.  Built  for  long  and  hard 
usage.  Mounted  on  Locomotive 
or  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers. 

Boilers  have  large  heating  sur¬ 
face  and  ample  space  for  dry, 
hot  steam.  They  are  efficient, 
easily  fired  and  are  quick  and 
economical  steamers. 

Ask  for  description  of  the 
Engine  that  made  money 
for  thousands  of  operators. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  430,  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


_r 


A 


BARN 

PAINT 


Buy  Direct 


ORDER  direct  from  the 
factory  at  a  big  saving. 
We  pay  no  middlemen, 
hire  no  salesmen,  but  sell 
you  a  pure  linseedoil  Barn 
Paint  at  a  very  low  price. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  as 
well  as  any  barn  paint 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder 
andcolor  chart  show¬ 
ing  paints  for  every 
farm  need. 


$1.25 

PER 

GALLON 

FREIGHT 

PAID 

to  any  sta¬ 
tion  within 
300  miles. 
Freight 
allowance 
made  to 
more  dis- 


tantpoints. 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Q£&9toanntoL&&> 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

Power  Cultivator 

til  Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse — 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4- H .  P.  ,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

Write  for  FUriE  Catalog 

M.  It.  M .  Manufacturing  Co. 

382  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MILES 

GUARANTEED 

OVERSIZE 

ORB 

0x3* 

1. 


£ 


F  you  write  or  telegraph  immediately  you  can 
—  buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct  from  our, 
modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same  prices  we 
havo  been  setting  to  Jobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third. 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
hrsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References:  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 
f*ENUINE  CONNECTICUT  OVERSIZE  75 

.  CORDS  guaranteed  for  7,500  miles,  n - - 

size  30  x  3 1-2  cl.  Ws 

Other  heavy  duty  oversize  cords  guaranteed  as 
follows: 


Size 

Senior 
10,000  Miles 

Armstrong 
12,000  Miles 

30x3y2cl 

31  x  4 
32x4 
33x4 

32  x  4% 

33  x  4% 

$  7.65 
10.85 
11.35 
12.00 

$  8.65 

14.35 
14.85 

15.35 
18.25 
18.75 

See  catalog  for  big  values  in  other  sizes. 

OSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  28e  post- 
age  on  3  1-2  in.  and  4  in.  tires,  and  42c  postage  on 
■J  1-4  in.;  or  send  check  or  money  order  with  order 
and  save  Government  10c  C.O.D.  fee. 
we  wiu<J»tr)?S,liSi,ted-with  the  duality  when  tires  arrive, 

we  w>u  promptly  return  your  money.  • 

P.  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  today,  showing 
remarkable  new  values  including  all  sizes  in  cords, 
quality  tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18,  auto  tops  and 
other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices  I 

%T”E  ARWSTRONC  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Haven,  Conn.  , 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Prices  for  Piling 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  <pay  for  chestnut 
piling  of  standard  lengths?  1.  w.  K. 

The  specifications  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  It.  It.,  covering 
piling,  call  for  a  tip  diameter  of  9  in.  on 
piles,  30  ft.  in  length  and  under,  of  8  in. 
between  30  ft.  and  50  ft.  and  7  in.  on 
piles  over  50  ft.  in  length.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  butt  diameter  is  20  in.,  the  mini¬ 
mum  diameter  one-quarter  of  the  length 
from  the  butt,  is  12  in. 

We  have  no  standard  price  scale  for 
said  material  nor  have  we  purchased 
anything  in  this  line  for  over  a  year. 
The  lost  purchases  of  native  piling  were 
made  in  1923  and  prices  were  about  as 
follows : 

30-ft.  chestnut  . 13%c  per  ft. 

35-tft.  chestnut  . 13  to  18c  per  ft. 

40-ft.  chestnut . 13%  to  18c  per  ft. 

40-ft.  oak  . 25c  per  ft. 

40  to  60-ft.  chestnut  .  .14%  to  18c  per  ft. 
50-ft.  oak  . 25c  per  ft. 

N.  M.  RICE, 

General  Purchasing  Agent. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  does  not 
use  either  ash  or  chestnut  piling  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  railroad  that 
does.  For  red  oak  and  hickory  30  ft. 
and  longer,  we  pay  on  an  average  of  20c 
per  lineal  foot.  On  white  oak  we  pay 
for  similar  lengths  about  30c  per  lineal 
foot.  In  regard  to  diameter  of  these  piles 
I  give  below  a  little  statement  showing 
our  specifications : 

30-<ft.  piles,  28-32  ft.  ;  14-in.  butt ;  8-in.  top 
35-f  t.  piles.  33-37  ft.  ;  14-in.  butt ;  8-in.  top 
40-ft.  piles,  38-42  ift. ;  14-in.  butt;  7-in.  top 
45-ft.  piles,  43-47 ft. ;  14-in.  butt;  7-in.  top 
50-ft.  piles,  48-52  ft. ;  14-in.  butt;  6-in.  top 
55-ft.  piles,  53-57  ft. ;  14-in.  butt ;  6-in.  top 

C.  H.  SLIT STONE, 

Supt.  of  Construction  and  Surveys. 


Beautifying  a  Cabin  Home 

1.  We  intend  to  spend  the  Summer  in 
an  old  eaibin.  I  intend  to  build  an  open 
porch  all  around  it.  What  kind  of  vines 
should  I  plant  that  will  grow  in  one  sea¬ 
son  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  and  roof  of 
it?  Can  I  plant  the  vines  in  pots  and 
put  them  in  place  afterwards?  2.  What 
kind  of  flowers  would  grow  and  bloom  in 
one  season  on  ground  that  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  a  long  time?  3.  Could 
you  suggest  something  that  would  kill 
the  ants  and  other  insects  in  the  old 
cabin?  4.  What  should  I  use  for  an 
inexpensive  floor  covering  that  would 
cover  cracks  and  could  be  kept  clean? 

'Stroudsburg,  Pa.  G.  1.  o. 

1.  It  would  be  desirable  to  work  the 
soil  around  the  cabin  as  early  as  possible, 
giving  a  dressing  of  lime,  and  allowing  it 
to  become  fine  and  friable.  Attractive 
annual  vines  are  the  Cardinal  Climber,  a 
hybrid  Ipomoea  with  fern-like  foliage  and 
bright  red  flowers,  cypress  vine,  Ipomoea 
Quamoclit,  and  Japanese  morning-glories. 
Any  of  these  will  do  well  in  an  open  sunny 
place,  sown  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  settled,  or  may  be 
started  in  pots,  but  generally  speaking 
results  are  quite  as  good  when  started 
out  of  doors,  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 

2.  We"  judge  the  strong-growing  an¬ 
nuals  that  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of 
care  would  be  most  desirable  in  this 
case,  and  would  suggest  French  and 
African  marigolds,  Oalliopsis,  cornflow¬ 
ers  and  Zinnias,  while  sw’eet  Alyssum 
would  make  a  desirable  edging.  It  is  also 
very  desirable  to  transplant  some  native 
wild  plants  to  such  a  location. 

3.  If  the  cabin  is  vacant,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  first  fumigating  with  sulphur  can¬ 
dles,  or  by  burning  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der,  keeping  the  place  tightly  closed  for 
several  hours.  The  sulphur  would  dis¬ 
color  paint,  and  bleach  any  drapery  fab¬ 
rics.  The  insect  powder  is  slightly 
dampened,  and  formed  into  cones,  which 
are  set  on  fire.  This  stupefies  insects, 
which  may  be  swept  up  and  destroyed. 
If  there  are  many  ants  in  the  place  it 
is  likely  that  they  come  in  from  outside. 
Their  nest  should  ibe  looked  for.  and 
treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  mak¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  pouring  in 
about  half  a  cupful  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
then  closing  the  hole  with  dirt.  This 
chemical  is  inflammable  and  explosive, 
and  should  be  handled  like  gasoline.  Ants 
in  the  house  may  be  poisoned  with  tartar 
emetic,  three  grains  mixed  in  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  exposed  on  shallow 
dishes  or  pieces  of  cardboard  where  they 
run. 

4.  The  best  covering  for  such  a  floor 
would  be  linoleum  or  oilcloth.  Common 
oilcloth,  put  down  smoothly  and  then 
varnished,  would  be  quite  inexpensive, 
and  woul^l  last  quite  well  where  there  was 
not  very  hard  wear.  Building  paper 
laid  under  it  would  save  wear  from 
cracks  or  irregularities  in  the  floor.  Such 
oilcloth  is  easily  kept  clean. 


Hub  :  “Did  you  ask  the  new  maid  if 
she  has  had  any  experience  with  chil¬ 
dren?”  Wife:  “Don’t  need  to.  I  could 
tell  by  the  way  she  glowered  at  ’em  that 
she  had.” — Hartford  Courant, 


how  to  mix  cement 
and  when  to  use  it 


What  makes  good  concrete?  It  is 
easy  to  say — good  Portland  cement, 
clean  sand,  and  gravel  or  stone  that 
is  free  from  dirt.  These  materials, 
in  proper  proportions,  are  mixed  with 
water  and  placed  in  position  to 
harden. 

It  sounds  simple;  it  is  simple.  But 
to  be  sure  of  the  best  results  you 
should  follow  the  clear  directions 
given  in  “Concrete  on  the  Farm,” 
the  free  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  Money-saving  improve¬ 
ments  are  described  throughout  the 
98  pages  of  this  book.  It  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  it  covers  farm  construc¬ 
tion  from  barns  and  silos  to  troughs 
and  fence  posts. 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm”  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  free  distribution  by  the 
makers  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement — 
for  over  thirty  years  “the  Standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are 
measured.”  You  incur  no  obligation 
in  sending  for  a  copy.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now.  Learn  how  concrete  can 
help  you  to  save  money,  to  make 
bigger  profits,  to  add  definitely  to 
the  value  of  your  property. 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name _ — 

Address _ 
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Tractor  Truths 


Even  the  sturdiest  of  tractors  will  balk,  get  overheated, 
refuse  to  pull,  unless  the  very  best  motor  oil  is  used. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  especially  adapted  for  tractors. 
Whether  used  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Socony  Kero¬ 
sene  as  fuel,  it  develops  the  utmost  in  pulling  power. 
It  stands  up  against  heat.  It  gives  the  maximum  com¬ 
pression  seal. 

And,  best  of  all,  it  can  stand  a  lot  of  punishment  under 
even  the  most  "killing”  conditions. 

Consult  the  Socony  lubrication  chart  below  for  the  proper  grade 
of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.  The  nearest  Socony  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metal  30  or  50-gallon  drums, 
with  faucet.  It  costs  no  more,  and  it  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  “Standard” 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 


MOTOR  OIL 

Jor  Tractor  Lubrication 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1924 

1922-23 

TRACTOR'S 

NAME 

1924 

1922-23 

Summer 

Winter 

u 

0) 

a 

a 

m 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winte 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Little  Giant . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Allis  Chalmers  (All  others) . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

IT 

M 

M  idwest . 

H 

H 

eh 

H 

EH 

II 

Minneapolis . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Moline  Universal . 

II 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Monarch . 

11 

II 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Nilson . 

II 

M 

h 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Ohio . 

T1 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EJ1 

H 

11 

H 

Case . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

Peoria . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

II 

H 

Pioneer . 

Ell 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

eh 

H 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  D) . 

EH 

H 

Depue . 

H 

h 

H 

H 

Reed . 

II 

H 

H 

H 

kb  .  . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Reliable . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Evans . 

H 

H 

H 

II 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Russell  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Fageol . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

eh 

li 

i  :ii 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

II 

M 

EH 

H 

II 

H 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Eriuk  M2-2fP 

H 

M 

II 

M 

II 

M 

EH 

II 

Eli 

H 

Shelby  (Model  D) . 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Stinson . 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Great  AVestern . 

H 

H 

H 

II 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

II 

II 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Uncle  Sam . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

I  ndiana . 

H 

M 

h 

M 

11 

II 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

J  T 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Wellington . 

EH 

M 

Wetmore . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

h 

E1I 

H 

EH 

H 

Leader . 

EH 

h 

EH 

H 

Lion 

M 

M 

M 

At 

1  Yuba.  . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Key  ’  o  Chart:  LM — Socony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH — 
Socony  Extra  Heavy;  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or  Socony  Gear  Compound;  CP — Socony  Gear 
Compound  or  Socony  Transmission  Lubricant. 


Wanted— County  Agent,  Man  or  Woman 

cle  used  by  every  farmer.  Good  income. 

Purity  Stamping  Co.  Hattie  Creek,  Mich. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poltltry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
300,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 1  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yokker.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 


EIGHT  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 


Send  dollar  for  Special  Salesmans  Sample 
Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  yonr  return 
name  and  addres9  on  corner,  mailea  postoaid  lor  only  50 
Cell's.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook, 
former  Arctic  explorer,  nnder  sentence 
of  Federal  Court  for  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  oil  company  operations,  has 
abandoned  the  plan  of  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
has  started  for  Leavenworth  Prison.  Un¬ 
der  the  commitment  Cook’s  sentence  of 
14  years  and  nine  months  began  March 
27.  This  means  he  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  the  16  months  he  has  spent  in 
the  county  jail  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
while  his  case  was  on  appeal.  He  was 
sentenced  on  Nov.  23,  1923,  by  Judge 
John  M.  Killits  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Cook 
also  was  fined  $12,000  and  costs  which 
now  amount  to  $12,869. 

Extensive  prairie  fires  in  iSouth  Da¬ 
kota  were  brought  under  control  March 
27.  Approximately  150,000  acres  of 
prairie  and  hay  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  near  Wakpala  were  swept 
by  the  flames  before  fire  fighters  extin¬ 
guished  the  blaze.  No  fatalities  were  re¬ 
ported  in  that  area.  Four  are  reported 
dead  in  the  Southern-Dakota-Nebraska 
area — an  Indian  woman  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  near  Tuthill,  S.  D. 

Lawrence  Noble,  formerly  assistant 
third  engineer  of  the  steamship  Tusca¬ 
loosa  City,  was  awarded  $39,000  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  United  States  Steel  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  owners  of  the  vessel,  in 
Federal  District  Court,  New  York,  March 
27,  for  the  loss  of  his  left  eye,  suffered 
when  a  water  gauge  exploded  off  Cape 
Hatteras  April  6.  1923. 

The  New  York  Legislature  March  27 
sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature  the 
bill  providing  for  a  flat  cut  of  25  per 
cent  on  all  income  taxes.  It  passed  the 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
a  $300,000,000  bond  issue  to  eliminate  the 
grade  crossing  death  traps.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  next 
Fall  for  a  vote.  It  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  second  time  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  $100,000,000  bond  issue  amendment 
for  public  buildings  and  improvements. 
This  also  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
this  Fall.  At  the  last  minute  it  accepted 
the  Governor’s  views  for  aid  to  rural 
schools,  and  passed  the  bill  to  take  effect 
immediately,  although  the  appropriations 
will  not  be  made  available  until  next 
year. 

Five  robbers,  stopping  their  automo¬ 
bile  in  front  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Garage  at 
528  Jackson  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  March  28,  entered  the  place  and 
commanding  the  night  watchman  and  his 
two  companions  to  accompany  them  es¬ 
caped  with  two  auto  trucks  loaded  with 
$35,000  worth  of  silk  hosiery  and  other 
merchandise. 

Four  short,  stocky  bandits  March  28 
escaped  with  a  $4,000  payroll  on  Staten 
Island,  after  they  had  fired  a  fusillade 
at  two  employes  of  the  Staten  Island 
Ship-building  Company  from  a  touring 
car  and  had  compelled  them  to  alight 
from  the  small  car  in  which  they  were 
carrying  the  money  to  the  company’s 
foundry  at  Andros  (Street  and  Mesereau 
Avenue.  Mariners  Harbor. 

Richard  Walsh,  72,  of  429  East  123d 
Street,  was  arraigned  before  Magistrate 
Douras  in  Night  Court,  New  York,  March 
30,  charged  with  soliciting  alms  on  a 
southbound  Seventh  Avenue  subway  train. 
Wilbur  Cahill  of  the  Interborough  special 
police,  told  Magistrate  Douras  that  in 
the  five  minutes  it  took  to  go  from  the 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Chambers  Street 
station  Walsh  collected  $25.73  from  sym¬ 
pathetic  passengers.  Walsh  pleaded 
guilty  and  when  it  was  found  that  he 
had  seven  pi’evious  convictions  for  the 
same  offense  Magistrate  Douras  gave  him 
the  maximum  sentence  of  six  months  in 
the  workhouse.  Outside  the  court  room 
Cahill  told  reporters  Walsh  had  said  it 
was  a  poor  week  when  he  didn’t  average 
$200  in  contributions. 

The  theft  of  $120,000  in  currency  from 
the  United  States  mails  Feb.  27  was 
cleared  up  March  31  with  the  arrest  of 
two  men  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  re¬ 
covery  of  $115,000  of  the  loot.  All  the 
currency  was  in  Buffalo  series  $10  hills. 
It  was  found  in  the  original  packets  in 
an  old  suitcase  in  a  garage.  The  men 
arrested  are  August  Lehmann,  42,  a  car 
cleaner  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  who  is  charged  with  robbing 
United  States  mails,  and  Herman  Reis, 
alias  Rice,  alias  “Chuck”  Connors.  43, 
both  of  Buffalo.  Reis  is  charged  with  re¬ 
ceiving  and  passing  bills  known  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  mails. 

Full  political  and  civil  rights  were  re¬ 
stored  March  31  to  former  Gov.  James 
E.  Ferguson,  impeached  in  1917,  when 
his  wife,  the  first  woman  Governor  of 
Texas  and  one  of  the  first  two  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  signed  the  Am¬ 
nesty  Bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  commission  to 
study  the  Muscle  (Shoals  problem,  consist¬ 
ing  of  former  Representative  'McKenzie 
of  Illinois,  former  Senator  Dial  of  South 
Carolina  ;  Prof.  Harry  A.  Curtis  of  Yale 
University ;  William  McClellan  of  New 
York ;  and  Russell  F.  Bower  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
named  March  27  by  President  Coolidge. 
Appointment  of  the  commission,  which 
will  be  under  instruction  to  submit  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  if  possible  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  was  in  line 


with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  who  drove 
Harry  M.  Daugherty  out  of  the  Cabinet 
and  was  indicted  in  Montana,  as  he 
claimed  in  reprisal  for  that  activity,  was 
also  indicted  in  Washington,  March  27 
for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government. 
With  him  were  indicted  his  one-time 
client,  Gordon  Campbell,  an  oil  lands  op¬ 
erator,  and  Edwin  S.  Booth,  former  So¬ 
licitor  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
later  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General.^  It  was  Booth  to  whom  a  letter 
signed  Gordon  Campbell  was  sent  offer¬ 
ing  him  40  acres  of  oil  land,  part  of  a 
half  section  that  Campbell  was  asking 
Booth  to  get  him  a  permit  for.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  gone  into  elaborately  in  the 
Borah  investigation  of  the  first  Wheeler 
indictment. 

The  body  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
was  moved  March  28  from  Aldington 
Cemetery,  where  it  had  rested  eight  years 
and  was  placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel  of  the  Washington  Cathed¬ 
ral.  The  ceremony  was  simple.  Mrs. 
Dewey,  George  C.  Dewey  of  Chicago,  the 
Admiral’s  son;  .Secretary  Wilbur  and 
a  small  group  of  naval  officers  and  friends 
of  the  Admiral  made  up  the  funeral  party. 
Petty  officers  from  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  removed  the  coffin  from  the  tomb 
at  Arlington  and  placed  it  on  a  caisson. 
It  was  then  taken  without  a  military  es¬ 
cort  or  music  to  the  cathedral. 

Land  companies  operating  in  the  Great 
Lakes  States  have  employed  sales  methods 
“which  approach  very  close  to  the  bor¬ 
derline  of  fraud,”  declared  a  statement 
March  28  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  based  on  its  investigation  of  land 
settlement  and  colonization  in  the  Lake 
States.  In  making  public  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  investigation,  the  depart¬ 
ment  did  not  identify  the  sections  in 
which  it  Avas  conducted  further  than 
that  they  were  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
Establishment  of  definite  States  and  na¬ 
tional  policies.  regarding  lands  and  set¬ 
tlement  activities  of  private  agencies  was 
urged  in  the  report.  While  a  number  of 
companies  are  pursuring  “honest  and 
carefully  planned  systems”  of  land  devel¬ 
opment,  the  department  said,  much  wild 
land  had  been  sold  to  farmers  by  the 
agencies  whose  “concern  was  sale  and  not 
settlement.” 

FARM  AND  GA RDEN.  —  March  24 
members  of  the  nursery  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  industry  of  New  Jersey  met  at  Tren¬ 
ton  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  fruit  stock 
untrue  to  name.  More  than  a  score  of 
orchardists,  several  scientific  men  (in- 
eluding  State  Entomologist  ITeadlee  and 
Prof.  Blake  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College)  and  some  half  dozen  nursery¬ 
men  accepted  the  invitation  extended  by 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  as  the  result  of 
nearly  a  year  of  discussion  as  to  pro¬ 
posed  legislative  action.  Two  separate 
bills  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  during  the  Winter,  each  seeking  to 
prevent  the  sale  by  nurserymen  of  stock 
not  true  to  name.  Both  (bills,  however, 
had  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  nur¬ 
sery  interests  on  the  ground  '  that  they 
would  fail  of  their  object  and  only  add  to 
the  existing  burden  of  too  many  laAvs. 
Neither  had  been  enacted,  and  it  was  felt 
that  some  constructive  substitute  means 
of  meeting  the  emergency  should  be  found. 
After  general  discussion  a  motion  was  of¬ 
fered,  seconded  and  carried,  calling  for 
the.  formation  of  a  committee  of  three 
fruit  growers  and  three  nurserymen,  with 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  as  ex-officio  members,  and  with  the 
power  to  summon  for  consultation  scien¬ 
tists  and  other  technical  advisers.  This 
committee  was  instructed  to  go  carefully 
into  the  whole  matter  and,  if  possible, 
eAmlve  specific  plans  of  action. 

The  remnants  of  natural  fur  stocks  in 
the  United  States  are  dwindling  fast.  The 
fur  supply  is  seriously  threatened  by  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  lack  of  uniformity  in 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  open 
seasons,  trapping  methods  and  primeness 
of  pelts.  To  remedy  the  unwholesome 
conditions  as  far  as  possible,  and  before 
it  is  too  late,  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  co-operating  with  State  conserva¬ 
tion  and  game  commissions  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  uniform  trapping 
laws,  in  zones  having  similar  climatic 
conditions  The  most  valuable  fur  bear¬ 
ers.  in  the  United  States,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  financial  returns  from  the  an¬ 
nual  catch,  now  are  the  muskrat,  skunk, 
raccoon,  and  opossum.  Studies  are  made 
of  . the  needs  of  these  and  of  all  other  fur 
animals  with  a  A7iew  to  ascertaining  the 
status  of  each  species  before  recommend¬ 
ing  legislation  for  or  against  it.  Three 
months  is  a  sufficiently  long  open  sea¬ 
son  for  any  fur-bearing  animal,  accord¬ 
ing  to.  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  recommending  legislation  to  this 
end. .  It  is  also  urging  that  trappers  be 
required  to  make  annual  reports  of  the 
number  of  each  species  taken,  for  with 
data  thus  made  available  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  will  be  provided  for  a  survey  of 
the  annual  .catch  and  its  relation  to  the 
breeding  supply.  The  trapping  license, 
aside  from  its  revenue  producing  possibili¬ 
ties  affords  the  best  known  means  for  the 
registration  and  identification  of  trap¬ 
pers,  and  its  renewal  from  year  to  year 
should  be  conditioned  upon  the  filing  of 
satisfactory  returns  on  the  previous  sea¬ 
son’s  catch,  the  Survey  holds. 
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Insure  your  crops 

The  Investment  of 
a  few  dollars  in  Brown 


Auto  -  Spray  equipment 
may  save  many  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands 
of  dollars  later. 

Auto  -  Spray  No.  42. 
A  large  capacity  wheel- 
barrow-type  sprayer  for 
general  farm,  garden 
and  poultry  house  use. 
Strong,  simple  andeasily 
operated.  Send  your 
Dealer’s  name  and  get 
Spray  Calendar  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalog  FREE. 


c 


A  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


3 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


pat  app  o  »o« 


A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life¬ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
package,  11-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


FEDERAL 
GARDEN  \| 
TRACTOR  -<IM 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qardeit  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

xbt  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 


The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  ;he  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  flj  C  00 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle  'r*'*- 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


Garden 
Tractor 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  Lawn  Mow¬ 
ing  w  ith  greater  saving  of  time  ‘ 
and  effort.  Attachments  for  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con¬ 
trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight. 


GILSON  MF6.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  W1S. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sowing  Pansy  Seed 

Replying  to  item  on  'page  515,  ‘‘Pansy 
Questions,”  sowing  pansy  seed  in  rows 
or  drills  will  result  in  more  failure  than 
success.  Broadcasting  is  the  way,  and 
the  time  should  be  from  July  19  to  Au¬ 
gust  19. 

Prepare  a  fine,  level  seed  bed,  then  scat¬ 
ter  the  seed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
idea  of  having  seed  about  %  in.  apart. 
Cover  by  raking  very  lightly  back  and 
forth  a  few  times  and  if  seed  still  shows, 
sow  a  little  fine  soil  over  these  spots. 
Wet  the  bed  down  well  with  hose  or  fine 
spray  from  sprinkling  can.  The  big  se¬ 
cret  is  to  keep  the  bed  moist,  aired  and 
shaded  all  at  once.  Having  tried  many 
methods,  by  far  the  best  is  to  cover  the 
seed  bed  with  lawn  grass  clippings  about 
1  in.  deep,  watering  the  Ibed  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  dry  out.  Grass  should 
be  carefully  raked  off  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  day,  when  the  seedlings  should  be 
coming  through  (finely.  Even  now,  the 
bed  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  at 
any  time.  Plants  will  be  ready  to  go  to 
Winter  quarters  in  about  five  or  six 
weeks,  setting  in  rows  witli  plants  4  in.  j 
apart.  Plants  should  be  covered  with 
straw  lightly,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen.  Covering  should  be  removed  about 
the  third  week  in  March. 

Plants  in  bloom  can  be  marketed  nice¬ 
ly  in  two-quart  till  baskets,  holding  six 
plants,  which  generally  bring  25c  retail  in 
this  locality.  PAUL  L.  ward. 

Michigan. 


Comparative  Hardiness  of 
Privet;  Desirable 
Spruces 

1.  Is  California  privet  entirely  hardy 
in  the  latitude  of  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. . 

2  Which  in  your  judgment  is  the  most 
desirable  Variety  of  Picea  (spruce)  for 
specimen  planting  on  lawns  ?  I  desire 
a  variety  of  a  more  fastigiate  growth 
than  the' Norway  spruce.  H.  l.  v. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  The  California  privet,  Ligu strum 
ovalifolium,  is  classed  with  those  privets 
which  are  not  considered  hardy  north  of 
Long  Island.  The  common  privet,  L. 
vulgare,  is  quite  hardy,  and  L.  amurense 
which  is  much  like  the  California  privet, 
is  also  hardy.  L.  sinense  is  not  hardy 
and  has  been  offered  by  some  nurseries 
as  L.  amurense. 

2.  Which  spruce  is  considered  the  most  ' 

desirable  for  specimen  planting  quickly 
becomes  a  subject  for  debate.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  folks  would  pick  the  Colorado 
blue  spruce  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when 
it  becomes  25  or  30  years  old  it  begins 
to  lose  some  of  its  lower  branches.  The 
Engelmann  spruce,  Picea  Engelmanni.  is 
a  pyramidal-growing  tree  that  holds  its 
branches  clear  to  the  ground  until  old 
age.  It  has  produced  some  excellent 
specimens.  The  Oriental  spruce.  P. 
orientalis,  is  a  thick  handsome  orna¬ 
mental  with  spreading  and  ascending 
branches,  while  the  Servian  spruce.  P. 
Omarika,  is  a  narrow-pyramidal  form  I 
whose  branchlets  are  often  upturned.  1 
The  Norway  spruce  has  been  much 
planted,  but  it  is  not  as  completely 
at  home  in  America  as  some  of  the  other 
spruces.  H.  B.  T. 


Japanese  Plums  Fail  to  Bear 

Can  you  tell  what  ails  my  Japanese 
plum  tree?  It  blooms  full  every  year, 
but  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hickorynut  it  begins  to  drop.  I  thought 
that  they  hung  too  thick  the  first  year, 
and  thinned  them,  but  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  S.  T.  H. 

Cranesville,  Pa. 

This  is  the  question  of  pollination  once 
more.  Japanese  plums  are  notoriously 
self-sterile,  and  they  must  be  provided  i 
with  some  other  variety  to  afford  proper  ! 
pollination.  Fruit  may  set  and  partially 
develop,  but  it  will  not  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity  unless  this  matter  is  taken  care  of.  j 

Furthermore,  Japanese  plums  bloom  at 
a  time  when  weather  conditions  are  none 
too  good  for  cross-pollination  to  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Often  even  after  the  blossoms  | 
have  been  pollinated  a  period  of  cold  rain 
may  wash  the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  or 
retard  the  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  so  | 
greatly  that  fertilization  never  takes 
place.  You  will  do  well  either  to  plant 
some  other  variety  neahhy,  or  to  have  i 
some  other  variety  grafted  into  the  tree,  i 

H.  B.  T. 


This  is 
your  market 

New  York  Central  Lines  reach  174 
cities  with  a  population  greater  than 
10,000. 

These  cities,  which  produce  more 
than  half  the  country’s  manufactures, 
spend  millions  of  dollars  per  day  for 
food  from  the  farms. 

A  farm  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  not  only  has  the  world’s  biggest 
market  at  its  door,  but  is  assured  of 
dependable  railroad  service  to  this 
market  every  day  of  the  year. 
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NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

(BOSTON  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  corn” 


writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  eorn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskili, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  Will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  or  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Never  before  have  you 
had  a  spray  material  so 
remarkably  smooth,  soft, 
cream-like  —  so  easy  to 
mix,  so  handy,  so  effective 
as  this  year’s  Pyrox. 

Simply  dip  Pyrox  out  of 
the  can,  stir  it  into  cold 
water  and  in  a  minute  or 
so  you’re  ready  with  a 
mixture  that’s  absolutely 
correct,  sprays  mistlike 
through  finest  nozzles, 
covers  foliage  completely 
and  sticks  like  'paint. 

Pyrox  is  the  great  com¬ 
bined  insecticide  and  fun¬ 


gicide.  It  has  no  equal  for 
killing  or  repelling  insects 
and  preventing  blights. 
What’s  more,  Pyrox  im¬ 
proves  foliage  —  and  you 
know  “it’s  the  healthy 
top  that  makes  the  bumper 
crop.”  Ideal  also  for  home 
gardener  and  truck  farm¬ 
er.  Jars,  cans,  drums  and 
barrels.  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Bowker  Chemical  Co. 

40  West  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  also  of  BOWKER’S 
Arsenate  of  Lead;  Calcide  ( high¬ 
er  ade  calcium  arsenate )  ;  Bordeaux ; 
Bordeaux  Arsenate;  Lime  Sulphur; 
Copper-Lime  Dust. 


Off 
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the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  bugs — controls  diseases - improves  foliage 


For  potatoes ,  vegetables ,  small  fruits  and  flowers 


the  Complete  Story  of 

CentaurThactors 


WRITE  today  for  full  information  regarding  this  sturdy,  com¬ 
pact  “power  plant  on  wheels”  which  is  making  farm  work 
easier — more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  —  on  farms  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  drop  us  a 
postal  for  catalog  which  tells  the  complete  story  of  this  truly  remark¬ 
able  low-cost,  small-size,  big-job  tractor. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  jobs  the  sturdy  CENTAUR 
can  handle.  It  will  plow  7  inches  deep  in  heavy  sod.  On  a 
small  farm  it  will  handle  ail  of  the  field  work — plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.  Unequalled  for 
cultivating  corn — either  over  the  row  or  between  the  rows. 


Air-Cooled  “New  Way”  Motor,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Bosch  Mag¬ 
neto —  a  reverse  enabling  the  CENTAUR  to  back  under  its  own 
power — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  features  which  make  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  a  stay'on-the'job  profit-maker  on  both  large  and  small  farms. 


r 


The  Central  Tractor  Company, 
66  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 
Please  send  CENTAUR  Catalog  to 


Name. 


Get  the  complete  story.  The  low 
price,  the  low  cost  for  fuel  and  the 

unfailing  dependability  of  diis  sturdy  tractor, 
as  proven  by  five  years  of  field  sendee,  make 
it  a  real  money-making  la^or-saver  for  you. 
Mail  coupon  or  letter  today. 


Address. 


|l  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

66  Central  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Glue  Waste  for  Fertilizer; 
Green  Manure  for  Poor 
Soil 

I  can  secure  a  product  from  a  glue 
factory  which  is  composed  of  animal 
skins,  hair  and  some  small  quantity  of 
bone.  This  material  is  easily  handled 
and  cheap.  Compared  to  manure  wluit 
is  its  value?  About  95  per  cent  of  this 
material  is  hair.  Would  it  need  a  sup¬ 
plement  if  used  in  place  of  manure?  I 
have  a  field  about  six  acres.  The  soil  is 
poor.  I  propose  to  put  it  in  Soy  beans 
and  Sudan  grass,  one  bushel  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  10  lbs.  of  the  latter,  per  acre. 
Then  in  Fall  plow  this  under,  ptit  in 
rye  as  a  cover  crop,  plow  in  Spring  and 
seed  to  oats  and  thereafter  follow  my 
regular  rotation.  Is  such  a  procedure 
advisable?  L.  A.  b. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

The  hair  and  bone  contain  considerable 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus — more  than  the 
manure,  but  the  hair  is  slow  to  decay  and 
will  not  give  rapid  results.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  worth  using.  If  you  could  use 
it  with  burnt  lime  it  would  become  avail¬ 
able  sooner.  The  Soy  beans  and  Sudan 
grass  will  give  you  a  good  manurial  crop 
— better  on  the  whole  than  oats  and 
Canada  peas.  The  plan  you  outline  will 
fill  the  soil  with  organic  matter,  but  you 
will  need  lime  when  you  seed  to  oats. 


Tuberous  Begonias 

The  tuberous  Begonias  are  prime  fav¬ 
orites  for  Summer  blooming,  and  well 
may  they  be  so ;  not  only  are  the  flow¬ 
ers  very  beautiful,  but  the  foliage  itself 
is  attractive.  I  keep  mine  over  Winter 
in  a  cool,  dry,  frost-proof  place,  and  then 
during  March  and  April  start  them  in 
flats,  later  transplanting  to  permanent 
places,  boxes,  pots  or  hanging  baskets. 
The  soil  used  should  be  good,  say  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  woods  soil,  loam  and  some  sand. 
Give  good  drainage.  Charcoal  is  good 
to  use  in  bottoms  of  pots  as  it  also  tends 
to  keep  soil  sweet.  I  usually  add  a  little 
fine  bonemeal  and  during  Summer  give 
an  occasional  watering  with  weak  ma¬ 
nure  water.  One  secret  of  success  with 
these  is  to  give  all  the  light  possible, 
but  they  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun. 
If  you  have  a  nook  or  shady  side  of 
house  plant  in  the  ground  a  grouping 
of  single  tuberous  Begonias  along  with 
hardy  ferns. 

When  one  starts  collecting  these  Be¬ 
gonias,  there  are  several  types  and  forms 
to  be  had.  Seedlings  from  an  English 
firm  give  simply  wonderful  blooms  as  to 
size  and  color  in  the  singles.  The  double 
ones  are  also  greatly  improved,  larger 
blossoms  held  strictly  erect.  The  singles 
are  also  to  be  had  in  frilled,  wavy  petals 
and  the  doubles  in  cut  and  frilled  petals. 
Another  unique  one  is  the  single  Crispa 
Marginata.  a  nice  yellow  with  picot 
edge  of  red. 

.Tust  about  the  finest  of  any  is  the 
Lloydii,  or  hanging  basket  Begonia.  As 
from  their  name,  they  should  be  grown  in 
suspended  baskets  where  they  will  droop 
two  to  four  feet.  These  come  in  both 
singles  and  doubles  in  a  most  beautiful 
array  of  colors.  They  are  fairly  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  do  not  blossom  first 
year. 

A  fine  one,  and  not  so  easily  found  is 
the  tuberous  Martiana.  This  is  the  slow¬ 
est  thing  to  start;  growth  in  Spring,  but  it 
finally  does  sprout  and  then  grows  very 
readily.  The  blossoms  come  around  a 
stalk,  hence  it  is  sometimes  given  the 
descriptive  name  of  Hollyhock  Begonia. 

New  York.  H.  d.  s. 


The  Book  Shelf 

A  Little  Book  of  Modern  Dahlia 
Culture,  by  W.  H.  Waite.  Interest  in 
the  Dahlia  increases  every  season,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  place  for  this  useful 
book,  which  covers  soil  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  planting,  propagation,  cultural 
needs,  pruning  and  disbudding,  insects 
and  diseases.  The  damage  done  by  the 
white  grub  which  is  here  discussed,  is 
realized  by  few  amateur  gardeners,  and 
it  may  explain  poor  growth  of  Dahlias 
on  an  old  sod.  The  thrips  is  another 
trouble  little  realized.  A  number  of  il¬ 
lustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Published  by  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  ;  125  pages,  price  $1.50. 

A  Little  Book  of  Climbing  Plants, 
by  A.  C.  Ilottes.  This  is  another  volume 
in  the  “Little  Book”  series ;  it  includes, 
with  a  very  wide  range  of  climbers,  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  trailers,  ground  covers,  arbors 
and  trellises.  The  list  of  climbers  dis¬ 
cussed  is  surprisingly  large,  and  will  be 
especially  welcome  to  those  who  "want 
something  differen  c  unusual  to  screen 
an  unsightly  spot,  o  ’  to  furnish  shade 
and  beauty.  The  chapter  on  “Garden 
Enclosures  and  Plant  Supports”  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful,  and  its  illustrations  are 
plain  and  practical.  The  botanical  key 
to  common  vines,  and  the  glossary  of 
terms  used,  are  valuable  aids  to  the  gar¬ 
den  amateur.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York ;  250  pages, 
freely  illustrated ;  price  $1.75. 
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PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

and  Drive  it  Tomorrow 

ANYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GOLD¬ 
EN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL.  It  takes  only  two  or  three  hours 
and  it  dries  overnight.  You  can  paint  the  car 
today  and  drive  it  tomorrow.  Just  follow  di¬ 
rections  and  you  are  sure  of  a  high-class  fin¬ 
ish  that  lasts  longer  than  the  ordinary  10- 
coat  paint  job. 

GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks.  One  coat 
is  all  that’s  needed.  One  quart  will  complete¬ 
ly  paint  small  cars  such  as  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
etc.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes  in  all  colors, 
except  white,  and  costs  only  $3  a  quart.  It 
is  also  an  ideal  paint  for  Trucks,  Tractors 
and  other  farm  implements.  Send  check  or 
money  order  today,  and  state  colordesired,  al¬ 
so  send  $1.65  for  a  pint  of  high-grade  Top- 
Dressing.  IT  DOES  NOT  CRACK.  Dealers  wanted. 

JOHN  DILL,  266  76th  St.,  Brooklyn,  M. 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

D  A  D  P  C  IY  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  Garden  Tools  in  1 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 

mower.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
betterwork  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City,  Neb 


BetterWay 
to  Can 


The  Virginia  Home  Can  Sealer 
is  easier,  cheaper  than  the  old, 
expensive,  tedious 
glass  jar  way.  No 
„  solder,  no  wax,  no 
caps,  no  glass  orrub- 
bers  to  worry  with. 


Make  $150  To  $500  Extra 

during  the  canning  season.  It’s  no  trick  at  all  to 
put  up  1000  cans  a  day  of  the  finest  flavored 
fruits  and  vegetables  ever  canned,  out  of  just 
the  products  of  your  garden  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  go  to  waste.  There’s  always  a  market  for 
your  home  canned  goods,  too — people  prefer 
them.  Write  immediately  for  “Free  Booklet” 
on  the  Virginia  Way  of  Canning  for  profit— and 
get  started  early  to  make  big  money  I 

Virginia  Can  C«.,  Roanoke,  Va .,  Dept.  17 


cdray 

Or 1  POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  lugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don't  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


E  ARP 

LABORATORIES 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria. 

Improve  feed  for  stock 

Put  Silogerm  in  ensilage,  also  in 
feed  for  healthy  chicks  and  animals. 

Rat  Virus  to  kill  rats 
Send  for  Printed  Matter— Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Roral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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— Kills  ’em  all.  Strong  enough  in  arsenic 
oxide  and  high  enough  in  copper  content  to 
act  quickly,  yet  is  safe — leaves  foliage  bright 
and  green.  Sticks  tight.  For  speedy,  sure 
and  lasting  results,  use 


PBK 


Insecticide 
Fungicide 
Dust  and  Spray 

DOUBLE  PROTECTION 


Only  one  5 -lb.  pkge.  ($2.50  worth)  needed  for 
whole  acre  of  truck  or  tobacco.  1-lb.  pkge.  55c. 
Send  for  Spraying  Guide  and  testimonial  en¬ 
dorsements.  Write  Dept.  0-4 


Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1849 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Boston  Oakland 
Atlanta  Asheville  Denver  Fresno  Los  Angeles 
Memphis  Houston  Jacksonville  Savannah 


"Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose ” 

Paris  Green  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Bordo  Mixture  Bordo-Arsenate 


Traction  Sprayer 


Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box880  Utica,  N.Y. 


Better 

Work 


Bigger 
Crops . 


Reversible  gangs  and  cutlery  steel  disks 
with  edges  forged  sharp  are  only  two  of  the 
many  valuable  features  found  in  the 


single 

tia//C  ACTION 
HARROW 


Let  us  tell  you  what  the  others  are.  Our 
complete  catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
this  and  other  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Implements.  They  include  Double  Action 
Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Harrows;  Orchard 
Harrows;  California  Orchard  Plows;  Bush 
and  Bog  Plows  for  subduing  rough  land; 
Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land  plowing; 
Grove  Harrows;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows, 
etc. 

With  our  complete  catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  valuable  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tilage.”  Write  for  both  books  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

51  MAIN  STREET  :  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


Cucumber  Culture 

It  is  my  ambition  to  grow  cucumbers 
this  season,  extensively  (for  pickling  pur¬ 
poses).  Will  you  help  me  with  any  in¬ 
formation  you  have  on  cucumber  culture? 

1  know  that  some  seasons  cucumbers  will 

put  out  plenty  of  blossoms  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  keep  falling  off,  but  no  fruit  conies 
on.  I  want  to  start  right  on  this  ad¬ 
venture  so  I  am  writing  yoH  for  the  in¬ 
formation.  M.  F.  p. 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  work  your  cucumber 
vines  both  ways,  I  would  advise  planting 
on  ridges  about  4  in.  higher  than  tin? 
level  ground.  The  vines  seem  to  live 
longer  than  when  planted  in  hills.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  thick  enough  to 
insure  a  stand  of  a  plant  every  foot.  The 
insects  so  injurious  to  melons  or  cucum¬ 
bers  when  planted  in  hills,  do  not  in¬ 
jure  them  as  much  when  planted  in 
drills.  Strike  a  deep  furrow  6  ft.  apart, 
sow  a  complete  phosphate  running  at 
least  5 — 10 — 6,  a  large  handful  to  every 
3  ft.  Drag  chain  in  row,  and  then  plow 
soil  back  in  furrow  from  both  sides.  That 
will  leave  a  ridge  about  0  in.  high.  Rake 
off  nose  of  ridge,  and  run  a  hand  plow 
on  ridge  to  make  a  furrow  about  2)4 
in.  deep,  then  sow  seed  and  cover  about 

2  in.  deep.  The  ground  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  planting  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  planted.  Do  not  plant 
seed  until  ground  is  warm,  about  .Tune  1 
to  15.  If  two  or  three  different  kind  of 
seed  (White  Spine,  Klondike  and  Earlv 
Fortune)  are  mixed  together  the  pollina¬ 
tion  will  be  better  and  blossoms  are  not 
so  apt  to  drop  off.  w.  m.  perkins. 

Uneconomical  Cheap  Apples 

The  statement  is  often  made  by  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  who  have  small  or  badly 
defective  apples  that  the  poor  people  in 
the  cities  need  them  because  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  higher-priced,  better 
grades.  With  this  charitable  belief  to 
ease  their  consciences  they  ship  all  their 
cull  fruit  to  the  cities  on  a  gamble,  tak¬ 
ing  a  chance  of  its  netting  a  few  cents 
per  barrel  more  than  the  local  cider  ap¬ 
ple  price  and  often  realizing  a  loss.  The 
following  figures  indicate  the  fallacy  of 
their  altruism,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
such  fruit  competes  with  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
ples  of  good  quality  and  keeps  the  mar¬ 
ket  lower  on  their  better  grades. 

'Suppose  badly  bruised  and  wormy 
culls  or  windfalls  reach  the  city  riper 
and  more  bruised  then  when  shipped,  and 
are  'bought  at  $2  a  barrel  by  a  peddler 
who  sells  them  for  10  lbs.  for  25c.  The 
housewife  on  peeling,  trimming  and  cor¬ 
ing  will  lose  as  much  as, .50  per  cent,  and 
get  5  lbs.  of  good  apples  at  $7  per  bar¬ 
rel.  If  she  buys  “A”  grade  2)4 -in.  ap¬ 
ples  for  which  the  peddler  pays  $4  per 
barrel  and  sells  at  7  ilbs.  for  25c  they  will 
shrink  25  per  cent,  and  she  will  get  5 Vi 
lbs.  of  good  apples  for  25c  at  $6.85  per 
barrel,  and  iif  she  buys  apples  “A”  grade 
2%-in.  and  larger  which  have  cost  the 
peddler  $6  per  barrel,  getting  5  lbs.  for 
25c,  they  will  shrink  10  per  cent  and 
she  would  get  4%  lbs.  of  good  apples  for 
25c  at  $8  per  barrel.  When  the  matter 
of  time  required  in  preparing  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  is  considered,  however,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  something  like  this : 

Culls :  10  lbs.  shiinks  to  5  lbs.,  at  $7 
per  barrel,  plus  $2.50  per  barrel  labor. 
$9.50;  A  214 -in.,  1  lbs.  shrinks  to  5 Vi 
lbs.  at  $6.85  per  barrel,  pins  $2.50  per 
barrel  labor,  $9.10;  A  2  AA -in.  5  lbs. 
shrinks  to  4)4  lbs.  at  $8  per  barrel,  plus 
$1.50  per  barrel  labor,  $9.50. 

The  grower  loses  on  aipples  that  he  has 
picked,  packed,  freighted  and  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  large  cities  at  less  than 
$4  per  barrel.  The  consumer  can  afford 
to  and  prefers  to  pay  a  price  for  large, 
sound  apples  that  will  net  the  grower 
a  profit  if  they  will  keep  their  cull  fruit 
off  the  market. 

If  apple  trees  are  too  large  to  permit 
of  thorough  spraying  and  thinning  and 
produce  fruit  that  can  seldom  be  handled 
at  a  profit,  they  might  better  he  cut 
down  to  eliminate  the  insects  and  diseases 
they  spread.  Time  and  care  given  to 
young  trees  of  profitable  varieties  will 
pay  much  better. 

Dairymen  are  being  taught  that  the 
hoarder  cow  is  unprofitable  for  her  own¬ 
er.  There  are  a  great  many  boarder  ap¬ 
ple  trees  whose  inferior  fruit  not  only 
nets  the  owner  a  loss  hut  also  fills  the 
market  with  apples  that  are  neither  ap¬ 
preciated  by  nor  a  saving  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  growers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  would  stop  spending  money  on  such 
trees  and  add  them  to  the  woodpile,  the 
future  would  promise  better  things  for  all. 
Much  small,  low  grade  fruit  results  from 
leaving  filler  trees  too  long  when  crowd¬ 
ed.  None  of  the  treetf  get  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  and  light  as  they  need  and  orchard 
operations  cannot  he  properly  carried  on. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“What’s  the  excitement  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library?”  “Seems  a  Congress¬ 
man  wandered  in.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Measure  Your  Yield  of  Corn 


Your  real  test  of  yield  is  the  number  of  bushels  of 
sound,  dry,  marketable  Corn  you  grow  per  acre. 

How  your  Corn  starts  off  in  the  spring,  how  it 
develops  and  matures,  depends  on  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil. 


V-C  Fertilizers  will  make  your  Corn  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  produce  large,  heavy  ears  that  ripen 
before  frost. 


Early  matured  Corn  means  sound  ears  of  greater 
feeding  value,  and  less  shrinkage. 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soils, 
fertilize  rs  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

Ask  for  our 

V  booklets  on  crops.  i 


V-C  Fertilizers  represent  the  best  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  agricultural  practice 
know  about  the  subject  of  plant  food. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  or 
write 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND.  VA. 


More  than  / 

4oo,o0(O,ooo 

pounds 

of  cull  apples  last  year 


10-lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2-lb.  tins,  3.50 
Ht-lb.  tins,  1.25 
1-oz.  bottles.  *~#5 


Most  of  these  culls  were  caused  by  aphis. 
These  insects  are  very  destructive.  They 
not  only  stunt  and  deform  the  fruit,  but 
also  retard  tree  growth  and  help  spread  scab 
and  blight. 

Damage  by  aphis  can  be  prevented  by 
spraying  with  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 
It  contains  40%  pure  Nicotine— the  dead¬ 
liest  aphis  poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does  not 
harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but  it  does 
kill  aphis  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than  2c 
a  gallon.  Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 

NOTE — Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also  deadly  effec¬ 
tive  against  red  bugs,  leaf  hoppers,  thrips,  psylla  and 
many  similar  insects. 

It  mixes  easily  with  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  Sulphur 
and  any  other  standard  insecticides. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


ns/ -ggp?  * 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 

Is  It  a  $5,000  Violin? 


Would  you  give  me  the  history  of  the 
Stradivarius  violin?  ?  I  would  like  to 
know  about  this  famous  violin. 

Oandia,  N.  H.  w.  a.  g. 

Antonio  Stradivari  was  an  Italian 
violin-maker,  lie  was  born  in  1644  and 
died  in  1737.  He  brought  the  craft  of 
violin-making  to  its  highest  pitch  of  per¬ 
fection.  In  16(36  he  began  to  insert  his 
own  label  on  violins  of  his  own  making. 
They  were  solidly  constructed  with  a 
thick,  yellow  varnish.  In  16S4  he  began 
to  produce  a  larger  model,  using  a  deeper 
color  varnish  and  beautifying  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  various  details,  and  later  he 
again  changed  his  plan,  and  otherwise 
improved  his  model.  Many  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  made  by  him  are  still  in  use  and 
when  fully  identified  are  very  valuable. 
TIis  method  of  violin-making  created  the 
standard,  but  what  is  regarded  as  his 
special  advantage  was  a  certain  form  of 
varnish  which  he  used.  It  was  soft  in 
texture,  shading  from  orange  to  red.  This 
composition  has  been  much  debated  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  positively  known. 
Naturally,  violins  made  by  this  great 
maker  are  very  valuable  and  there  are 
thousands  of  imitations  for  sale.  We 


are  appetizing  when  cooked  alone,  while 
a  combination  brings  out  a  most  de¬ 
liciously  blended  product  which,  no  doubt, 
will  call  for  frequent  repetition. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Build  the  Wife  a  Wood  Box 

Snow,  snow  and  then  more  snow.  We 
just  get  the  paths  and  roads  broken  out 
when  whoop !  down  comes  old  Mr.  Wind 
and  piles  them  full  again.  At  such  times 
those  who  depend  on  wood  for  one  or 
more  fires  appreciate  having  a  goodly 
supply  of  fuel  on  hand.  In  “Walden,” 
H.  D.  Thoreau  lists  fuel  as  one  of  four 


piles  easily  and  quickly.  Isn't  it  also 
true  that  with  very  many  of  them  effi¬ 
ciency  ends  there?  May  I  offer  a  few 
suggestions  and  enlarge  on  one  of  them? 

Whenever  possible  pile  wood  and  set 
the  saw  so  as  to  enable  you  to  throw 
away  from  the  saw  directly  into  the  wood 
shed.  Perhaps  it  will  require  only  the 
cutting  of  a  new  door  or  window  to  make 
this  possible  in  your  case.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  some  wood  under  shelter  where  it 
may  be  split  and  piled  at  odd  moments  or 
on  stormy  days. 

But  whether  the  wood  is  housed  or 
piled  outside,  a  suitable  wood  box  is  a 
boon  to  the  housewife  and  no  less  to  the 
lad  who  brings  in  the  wood.  There  is 
perhaps  no  one  “best”  type  to  recom¬ 
mend  but  all  should  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  : 

1.  Have  an  easily  accessible  opening 
both  inside  and  outside  the  house. 


in.  material.  In  my  own  case  the  inside 
box  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
It  is  made  of  1-in.  planed  basswood 
boards  placed  vertically,  battened  with 
thin  paneling  strips  and  painted  to  match 
the  wainscoting.  The  lid  is  self-closing, 
though  I  am  not  sure  it  is  any  advantage. 
Outside,  the  box  is  of  rough  hemlock 
boards  sided  with  white  pine  siding,  as  is 
the  house.  The  hinged  cover  is  sloping 
and  made  waterproof  with  red  composi¬ 
tion  shingles  to  match  those  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  roof.  The  cover  should  be  provided 
with  a  hook  and  eye  to  hold  it  open  for 
filling.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the 
kitchen  is  very  small.  In  this  instance 
the  entire  box  was  built  outside  and  a 
hinged  door  in  the  wall  permitted  access 
from  the  kitchen.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  illustrate  three  possible  types. 
No  doubt  you  may  contrive  others.  At 
any  rate  try  to  take  a  couple  of  days  off 
between  chores  and  build  one  if  you  need 
it. 

Nowr  then !  Run  a  wheelbarrow  of 
wood  up  on  the  outside.  Hook  the  cover 
up  and  throw  it  in.  Filled  in  a  jiffy.  No 
more  aching  arms  or  poking  out  of 
panes  in  the  kitchen  door.  No  more 
tracking  in  snow  or  mud,  ehilling  the 
house  by  a  dozen  trips  in  and  out.  These 
try  any  neat  housewife’s  good  nature. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  says,  “A  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  bed  for  every  farm.”  Why 
not  add  a  good  wood  box  for  Winter 
sport,  and  to  help  us  live  till  rhubarb 
comes  up  again? 

I  would  like  to  venture  one  hint  to  the 
ladies  in  closing.  A  box  like  this  is  the 
handiest  thing  in  the  world  through 
which  to  hand  out  a  surprise  treat  in 
the  form  of  a  cooky  or  a  hot  doughnut 
to  the  little  man  whose  chore  it  is  to 
“fill  the  wood  box.”  l.  h.  c. 


frequently  have  letters  from  readers  who 
say  that  they  are  sure  they  have  one 
of  these  original  violins.  Not  long  ago, 
came  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  said 
that  he  had  one  of  these  violins  which 
he  thought  must  be  worth  $5,000,  and  he 
would  be  willing  to  sell  the  instrument 
for  that  money  in  order  to  pay  the 
mortgage  on  his  farm.  He  wanted  us 
to  help  sell  the  instrument.  We  referred 
his  letter  to  a  reliable  dealer  in  musical 
instruments  and  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply,  which  we  think  is  a  fair 
statement  of  what  can  be  done  in  such 
a  case : 

“Tn  reference  to  the  old  violin,  would 
say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
say  anything  at  all  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  this  instrument  without  first 
seeing- same.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  three  hundred  ‘Stradivarius’  on 
record,  and  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  imitations,  the  chances  are 
that  our  friend’s  instrument  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  imitation,  of  which  we  have  from  six 
to  a  dozen  handed  to  us  every  month. 

The  only  way  that  he  could  arrive  at 
a  proper  value  is  to  send  it  to  some  re¬ 
liable  violin  house  and  have  the  instru¬ 
ment  appraised.  If  he  cares  to  send  it 
to  us  by  prepaid  express  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  tell  him  what  the  instrument  is 
worth.” 


Greens  for  the  Spring 
Dinner 

The  first  messes  of  tender  boiled  greens 
are  always  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Spring-day  dinner.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  is  boiled  spinach,  tender  tur- 
nip  tops,  mustard,  kale,  or  a  mixture  of 
our  delicious  wild  greens,  all  of  which 
are  excellent,  and  serve  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  beans,  potatoes  and  other 
Winter  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  desirable 
tame  greens,  plants  from  the  garden, 
there  are  many  wild  plants,  classed  as 
weeds  which,  properly  cooked  and  sea¬ 
soned,  make  most  delicious  Spring  greens. 
Important  among  these  are  the  common 
pokeweed,  lamb’s-quarters,  wild  lettuce, 
thistle,  the  smooth-leaved  and  sour  dock, 
wild  beet,  wild  mustard  and  others.  In 
fact  practically  all  of  our  common  wild 
weeds  have  been  used  for  greens  with 
good  results.  Most  of  these  thrive  over 
a  wide  range  of  country  and  may  be 
found  growing  along  the  fence  rows,  in 
low  moist  places  and  along  creeks.  They 
are  more  hardy  than  our  tame  greens, 
and  put  up  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
which  means  that,  as  a  rule.  e  have 
gathered  several  messes  of  wild  greens 
before  the  hardiest  of  the  garden  plants 
have  reached  edible  size. 

To  prepare  for  cooking,  gather  as  many 
as  desired,  pick  carefully  and  wash 
through  several  waters  to  remove  all 
dirt,  grit  and  foreign  matter.  Put  to 
cook  in  boiling  water  and  boil  rapidly 
until  tender.  Drain  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper  and  meat  drippings, 
buttered  sauce,  mayonnaise  or  cream.  A 
meat  flavor  is  liked  by  many,  in  which 
case  boil  a  piece  of  bacon  until  tender,  j 
put  in  the  greens  and  cook  30  minutes.  j 
lift  and  serve  with  bacon  sliced  and  laid  | 
on  top.  Always  send  vinegar  to  the  table  | 
with  boiled  greens.  Some  prefer  pepper  | 
sauce,  either  of  which  gives  an  appetizing  j 
relish  to  boiled  greens.  Tender  green  j 
onions  should  also  accompany  them,  t6  J 
be  used  if  desired. 

Unlike  tame  greens,  wild  ones  a.re  best  j 
when  cooked  as  a  mixture ;  few  species  1 


absolutely  essential  requirements  for 
maintaining  human  life  in  these  latitudes. 
I  think  we  all  admit  it. 

We  see  in  every  farm  paper  advertise¬ 
ments  of  saws,  saw  rigs,  buzz  saws,  drag 
saws,  and  sawing  attachments  for  trac¬ 
tors.  Incidentally  nearly  all  of  them 
contain  the  old  saw  about  “turning  your 
idle  time  into  money.”  On  the  average 
dairy  farm  the  “idle  time”  Summer  or 
Winter  is  a  pretty  small  quantity,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  exists  at  all.  Most  of  us  are 
more  concerned  with  getting  together 
our  own  woodpile.  No  one  doubts  the 
usefulness  of  the  above  mentioned  articles 
•in  sawing  the  wood.  But  how  much  of 
the  actual  time  cost  of  your  woodpile 
does  the  sawing  amount  to?  Most  men 
use  every  aid  possible  to  get  their  wood- 


2.  Be  tight  and  attractively  finished  in¬ 
side. 

3.  Be  weather-tight  and  suitably  fin¬ 
ished  outside. 

It  is  advisable,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  box  hold  three  or 
four  days’  supply  of  fuel,  especially  if 
one  has  no  woodshed. 

Anyone  who  is  reasonably  handy  with 
carpenters’  tools  can  build  this  conven¬ 
ience.  In  most  houses  an  opening  of 
sufficient  size  may  be  made  by  merely 
cutting  out  the  lath  and  siding  between 
any  two  studs.  If  studding  is  close  to¬ 
gether  it  may  be  desirable  to  cut  off  one 
stud  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
floor  and  make  your  box  the  width  of  two 
spaces.  Build  a  good  substantial  frame 
of  two  by  fours  and  cover  them  with  1- 


Protecting  the  Pedestrian 

Why  not  leave  the  traffic  law  as  it  is, 
as  it  apples  to  persons  on  foot,  and  build 
a  foot  path  protected  by  curbing  for 
those  who  have  to  walk?  Drivers  of 
cars  are  as  apt  to  be  on  the  left  of  the 
center  as  where  they  belong  on  the  right 
of  the  center,  especially  those  from  the 
cities.  They  seem  to  think  if  there  is 
not  a  traffic  policeman  in  sight  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  drive  any¬ 
where  it  pleases  them,  and  they  always 
make  the  curves  on  the  inside  angle.  One 
day  with  an  other  there  are  more  than 
a  thousand  cars  passing  through  my 
place,  and  I  know  from  daily  observation 
rhat  rhe  above  statement  is  true. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  s. 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  SUCCESS  «*?  «*?  USE  IT! 


A  welcome  always  awaits 

the  WATKINS 


Ohe  WATKINS 
dealer  is  always 
equipped  lor 
Success.  He  is  a 
dealer  whose 
stock  is  never 
allowed  to 
£o  stale 


<fhc, 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 
INSTITUTION 

of  its  hind 


Dealer 


When  the  Watkins  Dealer  calls  at  a 
home,  it  is  just  like  the  visit  of  an  old 
friend.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
products  which  he  has  to  sell  have  been 
satisfying  the  housewives  of  several  generations.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  Watkins  Dealer  to  spend  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
convincing  the  prospective  customer  of  the  merits  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  Watkins  Guaranteed  Products  are  used  in  millions  of  homes 
today,  and  the  demand  for  these  always  dependable  goods  is 
constant,  always  on  the  increase.  They  sell  themselves  on  merit. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  profitable 
to  be  a  Watkins  Dealer 

American  women  want  the  finest  quality  in  foods,  toilet  articles,  and  household 
necessities.  The  name  “Watkins”  on  any  article  is  proof  positive  of  the  high 
quality  within  the  package.  TheWatkins  Dealer  finds  his  customers  waiting  for 
him  with  their  orders  when  he  calls.  They’ve  been  listing  their  needs,  and  they 
want  Watkins  supreme  goodness.  He  doesn’t  have  to  waste  time  in  long  sales 
talks.  The  goods  sell  themselves.  He  can  get  around  to  more  homes,  secure 
more  orders,  and  make  more  money  than  any  competitor. 

There  Is  no  finer  business  for  an 
energetic  responsible  man 

He  gets  right  into  business  for  himself,  without  having  the  worries  of  storekeep¬ 
ing,  with  its  heavy  expenses  and  close  confinement.  He  is  an  independent,  re¬ 
spected,  successful  merchant,  selling  the  finest  line  of  merchandise  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  And  the  great  firm  of  Watkins  stands  back  of  him,  assuring  his 
success  by  giving  financial  support  when  needed,  and  practical  help  based  upon 
more  than  fifty  years  of  the  most  successful  experience.  Now  is  the  time  for 
action  if  you  want  to  secure  a  mighty  fine  territory.  Write  us  today — better 
still— use  the  coupon  below. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

General  Offices  *  Winona,  Minnesota 
Established  in  1868 


Wouldrit  You  Like  To  Re-  coupon 
present  A  Great  Firm  Like  ^OW 
This  In  Your  Territory  ? 


The  J.  R.  Watkins  Company 
Dept.  A  Winona,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen: — P  lease  tell  me  more  about  your  extraordinary  Dealer  proposition.  I  want  to  know  how  I  can 
make  big  money  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  1  incur  no  responsibility  in  asking  you  for  this  information. 

Name  - - - - 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. - _____ 

City .  . . . . . . . State . . 


I  prefer 


D  City  Territory 
□  Rural  Territory 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Try  Its  High 
Easy  Lift 


Know  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is 
to  raise  the  cutter  bar  on  the  John 
Deere  Mower,  the  mower  with 
the  high,  easy  lift. 

Go  into  the  store  of  your  John 
Deere  dealer,  get  on  the  mower 
seat  and  operate  the  remarkable 
lift.  You  will  appreciate  the  labor 
saved  you  by  this  valuable  fea¬ 
ture. 

Notice  that  the  foot  lift  raises 
the  bar  amply  high  for  turning 
and  for  ordinary  obstructions. 
The  hand  and  foot  lift  combined 
give  you  an  extra  high  lift  for 
meeting  extreme  field  conditions. 
The  John  Deere  is  so  easy  to  op¬ 
erate  that  a  boy  can  run  it. 

You  will  also  note  the  simple 
trim  design  of  this  mower.  It  is 
quickly  and  readily  adjusted,  its 
special  arrangement  of  driving 
gears  reduces  wear  and  increases 
cutting  power. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  many  other 
good  points  that  go  toward  making  the 
John  Deere  a  .mighty  profitable  mower 
to  use. 

FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  write 
to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  booklet  MH-637. 

S _  5 


J0HN1DEERE 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FBE£  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


You  will  save  a  lot 
of  money  if  you  get 
my  New  Catalog  on  F 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing  and  Paint  before  you  buy. 
I  want  you  to  see 

My  New  Cut  Prices 

— see  how  much  money  you  save, 
Over  850,000  farmers  saved  nearly  one- 
third  last  year — I’m  offering  bigger 
bargains  this  season.  I  pay  the  freight, 
too.  Get  this  new  Bargain  Book  NOW 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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KILL 

MICE 
K  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  N0SUBSTI TUTES 


W/TH 


AT  ALL  ORA 

ORUGGISTS 


»Slrts  POISONED 

POISONED  WHEAT  co.  Uf«-J  ■—  A*!* 

NEWARK,  N.J.  ff  FI  I 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
'  Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Plants  to  Attract  Wild 
Ducks 

What  plants  should  be  seeded  or 
planted  in  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
(Chester  River),  25  miles  from  the  bay 
and  more  than  100  miles  from  salt  water, 
to  attract  wild  ducks  and  geese,  prin¬ 
cipally  canvas-back,  mallard  and  black 
duck?  Will  celery  of  the  wild  variety 
grow  on  land  that  overflows,  and  is  not 
under  water  all  the  time?  How  about 
wild  rice?  What  could  be  planted  in 
5  or  6  ft.  of  water  and  how?  H.  H.  H. 

Chestertown,  Md. 

Probably  the  three  best  groups  of 
plants  for  the  place  mentioned  are :  Wild 
rice,  wild  celery  and  the  pondweeds. 
These  have  been  described  at  length  so 
many  times  that  there  is  no  need  to  give 
more  than  a  general  review  here. 

Wild  rice  is  a  tall-growing  coarse 
grass,  with  stems  that  may  be  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  growing 
as  much  as  10  ft.  tall.  I  have  never  seen 
it  growing  on  tidal  flats,  but  think  it 
might  do  well  from  low  tide  up  to  half 
tide  and  perhaps  farther.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  do  well  where  the  seed  could 
be  frozen  in  Winter.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  depends  for  the  growth  of 
each  season  on  the  seeds  which  fall  in 
the  water  and  mud,  and  are  kept  wet 
through  the  Winter.  In  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  I  have  never  seen  it 
growing  except  where  there  was  water 
standing  on  the  surface. 

Wild  celery  is  no  relative  of  cultivated 
celery.  It  is  strictly  a  “submerged 
aquatic”  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
do  well  in  any  place  where  it  might  be 
uncovered  at  every  tide,  especially  where 
the  roots  might  be  subject  to  freezing. 
It  grows  normally  in  water  from  2  to  8 
ft.  deep. 

The  pondweeds  are  also  submerged 
aquatics,  but  do  not  stay  down  quite  so 
deep.  They  may  form  mats*floating  at 
the  surface  and  the  flowers  are  usually 
produced  above  the  surface.  Wild  celery 
produces  male  blossoms  at  the  bottom. 
They  -break  loose  and  float  on  the  sur¬ 
face  where  they  meet  the  female  flowers. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  been  fer¬ 
tilized  the  stem  coils  up  and  pulls  the 
flower  down  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
seeds  ripen.  The  seed  pods  of  the  pond- 
weed  do  not  usually  go  below  the  sur¬ 
face  until  the  seeds  are  about  ripe.  There 
are  perhaps  80  species  of  pondweeds  in 
North  America,  growing  in  almost  all 
kinds  of  places  from  almost  on  shore  out 
to  water  10  to  15  ft.  deep.  Some  of  the 
best  ones  for  feeding  ducks  produce  small 
tubers  similar  to  the  arrowhead  tubers 
that  the  Chinese  use  in  various  dishes. 

I  believe  some  of  the  pondweeds  would 
survive  nearly  up  to  half  tide. 

The  number  of  ducks  that  can  be  fed 
on  the  plants  that  will  grow  naturally 
in  any  body  of  water  is  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited.  If  more  come,  they  will  use  up  the 
available  food  very  soon  and  then  move 
on  to  other  feeding  grounds.  If  it  is 
desired  to  attract  large  numbers  of  ducks 
over  a  long  season  it  will  be  necessary 
to  feed  some  grain  or  other  food  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  can  be  produced  there. 
Corn  is  probably  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  over  most  of  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  rice  may  be  cheaper  in  parts  of 
the  South.  In  Illinois,  at  present,  corn 
is  fed  literally  by  tons,  and  the  industry 
of  producing  good  duck  shooting  is  be¬ 
coming  .so  profitable  that  it  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  some  legislators  and 
others  of  the  group  who  think  that  the 
only  thing  that  should  be  done  to  the 
wild  life  of  the  country  is  to  leave  it 
alone  to  find  what  it  can  naturally  or 
starve  if  it  cannot  find  enough. 

YV  rite  to  the  United  States  Riologieal 
Survey,  Washington,  I).  C.,  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  attracting  wild  ducks  and 
about  the  plants  that  are  the  favorite 
food  of  these  birds.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


High  Clover 

In  my  home  in  Wurtemberg  we  have  a 
kind  of  clover  which  is  called  high  clover ; 
it  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  a 
reddish-blue  blossom,  much  smaller  than 
the  three-leaf  clover.  I>o  you  know’  the 
name  in  English  for  this?  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  right  this  clover  could  be  cut  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  and  lasted  more 
than  two  years.  m.  g. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Champion  X  is  reo 
ognized  the  world 
over  as  the  best  spark 
plug  for  Ford  Cars 
and  Trucks  and 
Fordson  Tractors* 

For  more  than  13  years 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
have  been  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  Ford  motors. 

Champion  X  has  the  same 
double -ribbed  sillimanite 
core,  special  electrodes 
and  two-piece  construc¬ 
tion  and  are  manufactured 
with  the  same  care  as  the 
Championsparkplugs  that 
are  regular  equipment  on 
Lincoln,  Packard,  Peer¬ 
less,  Rolls-Royce,  Pierce- 
Arrow  and  other  fine  cars. 


Champion  X  for  Fords  is  60 
cents.  Blue  Box  for  all  other  cars, 
75  cents.  (Canadian  prices  80 
and  90  cents).  You  will  know  the 
genuine  by  the  double-ribbed  core. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  of  Canada,'  Ltd. 

Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Evet&  Engine 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
tind3.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  St.,Quincy.lll. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘I  Saved  Over  $14”.  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  f  rolo  hi.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


Destroy  Apple  Aphis 
and  Pear  Psylla 


with 


CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  '"B”  Dust  destroys 
Apple  Aphis  and  Pear  Psylla  quickly ,  effectively  and 
thoroughly.  It  is  economical  and  easy  to  use,  and 
safe.  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  is  simply  dusted 
on  the  trees  and  the  moisture  in  the 
air  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the 
most  effective  insecticide  known. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cya¬ 
nide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send 
you  a  hundred  pound  drum  of  B  Dust  for 
eleven  dollars  f.  o.b.  Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  18-h 
which  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYAN  AM  ID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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•‘THE  PROMISED  LAND” 

“Where,  oh  where,  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Where,  oh  where,  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Where,  oh  where,  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Safe  now  in  the  promised  land  ! 

lie  went  down  in  the  den  of  lions! 

He  went  down  in  the  den  of  lions! 

He  went  down  in  the  den  of  lions! 

Safe  now  in  the  promised  land ! 

By  and  by  we’ll  go  home  to  meet  him, 

By  and  by  we’ll  go  home  to  meet  him, 

By  and  by  we’ll  go  home  to  meet  him, 

Safe  now  in  the  promised  land !” 

If  you  had  been  here  tonight  you  would 
have  heard  the  old  folks’  concert — by 
young  people.  It  has  been  a  raw,  win¬ 
dy  day.  I  started  a  fire  in  my  fireplace 
with  a  big  root  from  a  peach  tree,  blaz¬ 
ing  and  snapping.  The  children  and  I 
have  been  sitting  before  it  singing  some 
of  the  old  songs  I  used  to  know  when  I 
was  a  boy.  You  see  I  have  not  heard 
any  of  the  popular  songs  for  the  past 
20  years  or  so,  and  when  it  comes  to 
community  singing  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  old  “sings”  we  used  to  have  on  my 
uncle’s  farm  many  years  ago.  We  would 
sit  in  the  dark  before  the  fire  and  sing- 
such  songs  as  “The  Promised  Land.” 
Most  of  the  famous  characters  of  the 
Bible,  Daniel,  Moses,  Nathan,  Joshua, 
Elijah  and  all  the  rest  were  introduced. 
As  to  the  question  about  their  present 
whereabouts,  there  was  only  one  answer 
— -“safe  now  in  the  promised  land  !”  So 
tonight  my  children  and  I  have  been 
singing  some  of  these  old  lines.  Where 
one  has  a  rather  critical  wife,  who  does¬ 
n’t  like  noise,  and  a  literary  daughter 
just  displaying  an  M.  A.  degree,  he  must 
look  to  the  young  children  for  tolerance 
of  his  musical  taste  and  ability — but  it 
is  very  evident  that  we  agree  that  the 
old  Bible  heroes  are  safe  in  the  prom¬ 
ised  land.  I  think  my  good  lady  shut 
off  the  concert  early  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  promised  land  of  quiet. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  here  I  am  alone  before  my  fire.  I 
would  like  to  read  several  new  chapters 
of  “Chemistry  in  Industry”  and  I  have 
only  to  snap  on  the  light  in  order  to  set¬ 
tle  down  to  the  book,  but  somehow  this 
singing  about  the  “promised  land”  has 
started  me  thinking.  When  I  was  a  boy 
everyone  in  our  lonely  neighborhood 
fully  believed  in  such  a  land  although  they 
could  give  no  coherent  idea  of  what  it 
was  to  be.  It  is  different  today.  There 
was  a  certain  dignified  young  man  brought 
up  on  this  “new  thought”  who,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  this  long-drawn  out  song,  asked 
politely  :  “By  the  way,  where  is  this  prom¬ 
ised  land  to  which  you  refer  so  frequent¬ 
ly?  I  do  not  seem  to  find  it  on  the  map !” 
My  boyhood  was  passed  during  a  rather 
sad  period  of  American  history.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  family  in  New  England  had 
some  “vacant  chair”  or  some  wounded 
veteran.  The  songs,  the  literature,  the 
family  talk,  all  grouped  around  the  great 
sacrifice  which  the  nation  had  made  in 
order  that  men  might  be  firee.  Today, 
looking  back  upon  it  coolly  and  without 
so  much  prejudice,  we  can  see  that  there 
were  selfish  and  political  motives  back 
of  the  war,  but  to  the  simple  people  who 
brought  me  up  there  was  only  one  is¬ 
sue,  and  that  was  slavery.  Sorrow  for 
what  they  had  lost  and  glory  for  what 
they  had  won  mingled  in  the  minds  of 
these  people  and  made  the  “promised 
land”  very  real  to  them.  They  had  a 
crude,  indefinite  idea  that  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  wandering  for  years  in 
the  wilderness,  they  were  at  last  to  enter 
some  form  of  existence  where  trouble  and 
grief  would  vanish.  As  I  talk  with  young 
people  today  I  find  little  or  no  reaction  to 
this  idea.  Most  of  these  seem  to  think 
that  this  life  with  its  unfolding  marvels 
and  the  wonders  that  are  being  constantly 
revealed  contains  quite  enough  of  promise 
to  suit  them.  Why  worry  about  what 
has  become  of  Daniel,  Moses  and  all  the 
rest?  Had  they  lived  in  an  age  which 
supplied  the  radio,  electric  power,  tele¬ 
phone,  gasoline  engine  and  all  the  rest, 
there  would  have  been  no  other  land  to 
promise  them  more.  That  as  I  get  it  is 
about  the  thought  of  this  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  I  never  could  see  that  Isaiah,  Jere¬ 
miah  or  the  old  prophets  or  lamenters  had 
any  great  influence  with  their  own  gen¬ 
eration.  I  do  not  therefore  spend  much 
lime  scolding  the  young  people  of  today 
for  the  curious  ideas  they  entertain  re¬ 
garding  the  “promised  land.”  It  is  not 
so  much  their  fault  as  the  fault  of  their 
parents  and  teachers,  wdio  have  failed  to 
make  them  realize  what  the  “promise” 
really  is.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
very  sure  to  me.  The  stability  of  the  old- 
time  character  which  we  often  refer  to 
was  Largely  due  to  the  faith  which  this 
“promised  land”  gave  to  common  people. 
Tlp  re  'being  no  such  “promised  land”  for 
most  of  our  young  people  today  there  is 
little  of  faith,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
work  without  faith  can  hardly  be  called 
enduring. 


I  have  an  idea  that  the  old  hero  wor¬ 
ship  of  those  days,  as  brought  out  in 
such  songs,  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  character  and  temper  of  the  men  and 
women  who,  from  their  lonely  farm 
homes,  dictated  the  action  of  govern¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  be  different  now — or 
perhaps  we  older  people  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  this  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  I  once  tried  to  interview  a 
rather  famous  Frenchman  who  came  over 
here  to  study  the  apple  market.  I 
could  not  hear  his  voice  and  my  French 
must  have  hurt  his  feelings  When  lie 
smiled  in  answer  to  a  question  I  con¬ 
cluded  he  agreed,  and  when  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  spread  out  his  hands 
it  was  evident  that  he  opposed.  I  know 
some  of  these  Europeans  can  make  their 
shoulders  talk,  but  I  never  reported  that 
interview.  I  feel  much  the  same  when 
it  comes  to  discussing  the  motives  of  this 
younger  generation.  I  do  not  understand 
their  language,  and  what  is  more,  I  do 
not  know  their  conception  of  the  “prom¬ 
ised  land”  where  Daniel,  Moses  and  all 
the  rest  are  now  safely  residing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  must  know  a  man’s  mental 
picture  of  this  “promised  land”  before 
one  can  judge  his  character.  There  was 
the  young  woman  who  had  up-to-date 
ideas  about  rearing  children.  Her  two 
little  boys  had  the  regular  child’s  desire 
for  thrilling  stories:  1  tried  to  tell  them 
war  stories — as  I  got  them  from  old  vet¬ 
erans.  I  came  to  Admiral  Farragut,  who 
;it  New  Orleans  had  himself  lashed  to  the 
rigging  of  his  ship  as  he  sailed  past  the 
Mississippi  forts.  I  was  getting  on 
famously  with  those  boys  when  their 
mother  interfered. 

“What  was  the  name  of  this  gentle¬ 
man?” 

“Admiral  David  G.  Farragut — the  hero 
of  New  Orleans!” 

“I  never  heard  of  him  before.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  imaginary  character.  You 
need  not  continue  the  story.  II is  name 
contains  a  very  vulgar  expression  which 
I  do  not  wish  my  children  to  consider  !” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  stop. 
Later  I  went  walking  with  those  boys 
and  one  of  them  spoke  up. 

“Say,  that  was  a  good  one  you  started 
about  Farragut.  He  had  plenty  of  ’em 
and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

Some  of  these  modern  mothers  know 
just  about  as  much  of  what  is  sprouting 
in  the  minds  of  their  children  as  they 
do  of  the  “promised  land.”  If  they 
thought  more  of  that  vague  country  they 
could  do  a  better  job  with  their  children. 


At  the  top  of  my  fire  is  a  big  root 
from  a  peach  tree.  Sitting  here  in  the 
dark  I  can  read  something  of  a  sermon 
in  it.  The  tree  was  a  natural  seedling. 
Very  likely  years  ago  some  farm  boy 


E-B  Newton  Long-Life  Wagons 

Many  letters  from  owners  tell  of  E-B  Newton  Wagons 
bought  20  years  ago  that  are  in  good  shape  and  still  in  service. 

In  an  E-B  Newton  Wagon  you  get  the  very  best  workman¬ 
ship  and  material — selected  oak  and  hickory  heavily  ironed 
and  braced,  with  every  known  improvement.  They  are  light, 
easy  running  and  famous  for  many  years  of  hard  service. 

Wheels  track  accurately  on  plumb  spokes;  rims  are  centered 
on  hubs;  the  load  is  carried  on  all  spokes.  Wheels,  gears,  axles, 
skeins  and  box  are  all  built  unusually  strong  to  give  sturdy 
service.  That  is  why  E-B  Newton  Wagons  “talk  under  the 
load”  and  have  such  a  widespread  reputation  for  quality. 
Be  sure  your  next  wagon  is  an  E-B  Newton. 

Get  our  free  booklet  describing  E-B  Newton  Wagons.  And  remember— 
whatever  farm  machine  you  need  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line. 

Emerson -Br ant ingh am  Implement  Co. 


Business  Founded  1852 


(incorporated) 


ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


* 
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EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Without  obligating  me,  send  your  free  booklet  telling  why 
E-B  Newton  Wagons  are  better. 


Name. 


Town . State . R.F.D . 


I  am  also  interested  in . 
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CASH  S  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
HAV  the  KKEIUIIT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference— 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

661  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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Riverside 

«  Tires  tubes 


You  Can’t  Buy  Better  Quality 
So  Why  Pay  More? 

We  want  to  sell  you  a  Riverside  Tire  on  the  basis  of  high 
quality.  We  say  to  you  that  a  Riverside  Tire  will  do  all 
any  other  tire  can  do.  They  are  guaranteed  to  run  10,000 
miles  on  your  car.  They  often  go  18,000  miles.  What  more 
can  any  other  tire  do  ?  So  why  pay  more  ? 

Built  to  Our  Order  To  Equal  the  Best 

Satisfactory  service  and  long  mileage  are  built  into  River¬ 
side  Tires  at  the  factory  under  our  supervision.  They  cost  as 
much  to  make,  contain  as  much  or  more  good  live  rubber, 
just  as  strong  fabric,  and  are  as  carefully  made  and  in¬ 
spected  as  any  tire  regardless  of  price. 

Compare  Riverside  Tires 
Only  with  the  Best  Standard  Tires 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
tires  made  lighter  and  smaller  on  purpose  to  sell  for  a  little 
less  or  a  little  more  than  our  tires.  They  are  to  be  compared 
only  with  the  best  standard  makes  of  superior  quality. 
Riversides  are  the  safe  tires  for  you  to  use.  Big  heavy  blocks  of  live 
rubber  and  extra  thick  side  studs  and  husky  ribs  grab  the  slippery 
roads  and  are  your  greatest  protection  against  skidding. 

Order  at  Our  Risk 

Our  53-year  old  guarantee  protects  you.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  our  Auto  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalogue,  just  drop  us  a  postcard  requesting  one. 


Please  send  me  two 
more  Riverside 
Cords.  I  have  two 
that  have  gone 
6,000  miles  and 
they  look  like  they 
had  been  run  only 
1,000  miles.  Here¬ 
after  nothing  but 
Riversides  for  me. 

William  Salo. 
Cloquet,  Minn. 

Have  used  a  pair  of 
Riverside  Cords  for 
a  year,  over  10,000 
miles,  and  they  are 
still  good.  Other 
cords  put  on  at  the 
same  time  are 
gone. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Smith, 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

I  have  a  Riverside 
Tire  that  has  been 
on  my  car  three 
years  and  seven 
months.  Two  of 
my  neighbors  are 
now  using  River¬ 
sides  after  seeing 
the  splendid  service 
they  gave  me. 

J.  R.  Johnson, 
Pingree,  N.  D. 
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climbed  our  hill,  on  his  way  to  work, 
with  a  pocket  full  of  peaches.  He  ate 
one  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  threw  the 
pit  at  a  bird.  It  fell  into  the  tangle 
beside  the  stone  wall — perhaps  into  an 
abandoned  squirrel  or  woodchuck’s  hole. 
It  grew  and  fought  its  way  up  through 
the  tangle  into  a  tree.  You  know  how 
these  seedlings  put  out  roots  which  are 
like  anchors  in  the  ground.  The  fruit 
was  of  little  account  but  the  tree  stood 
on  the  hill  top  and  gloried  in  its  strength. 
Orchards  of  nursery-grown  stock  were 
planted  around  it.  They  gave  four  or 
five  crops  and  then  faded  out.  The  seed¬ 
ling  stood  there  and  saw  several  of  these 
orchards  rise  and  decay.  It  gloried  in 
its  strength  and  if  a  peach  tree  can  have 
imagination  it  must  have  felt  that  it 
could  defy  time  and  change  and  grow  on 
into  the  promised  land  in  which  veterans 
are  protected  and  held  up  as  landmarks. 
It  came  to  be  respected — like  the  old  elm 
trees  which  grow  beside  houses  or  along 
country  roads — linking  these  busy  days 
back  to  older  and  simpler  times.  And 
“man”  became  interested  and  decided  to 
help  nature  prolong  the  life  of  this  tree. 
We  cut  down  the  bush  and  briers  around 
it  and  with  hoes  dug  out  the  grass  and 
weeds,  leaving  a  clear  space  around  the 
trunk.  The  tree  could  not  make  us  un¬ 
derstand  its  protest.  This  rank,  heavy 
growth  close  to  the  trunk  had  kept  the 
borers  away.  The  moth  could  not  get  up 
close  to  lay  her  eggs.  But  when  this  trash 
was  cleaned  out  the  moths  came  in 
swarms  until  the  lower  trunk  was  like  a 
great  incubator.  No  one  thought  of  try¬ 
ing  to  dig  the  borers  out  of  this  great 
tree.  Had  it  not  defied  them  for  year? 
After  two  seasons  the  trunk  of  this  tree 
was  one  mass  of  wounds  from  borers. 
The  leaves  turned  yellow  and  shriveled. 
These  great  roots  did  their  best  to  pump 
up  water  and  food,  but  it  was  like  trying 
to  throw  water  on  a  fire  through  a  leaky 
rubber  hose.  The  tree  was  doomed. 
There  came  a  season  when  the  tree  failed 
to  show  its  leaves.  It  was  dead.  “Yel¬ 
lows,”  said  the  wise  men — speaking  at 
long  distance — but  the  tree  was  not  di¬ 
seased  ;  it  was  killed  by  borers.  It  might 
have  lived  on  to  its  promised  land.  Here 
it  is  now  going  out  in  a  pleasant  blaze 
and  grateful  heat.  The  flames  have 
reached  those  scars  on  the  lower  trunk. 

It  will  soon  be  all  over. 

❖  *  *  ❖  ❖ 

A  recent  number  of  the  American  Mag¬ 
azine  contains  a  story,  which,  from  my 
observation  in  the  iSouth,  is  evidently 
true.  An  old  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army  lived  on  a  cotton  plantation  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  small  army  of  negro  men 
and  women,  over  whom  he  held  a  peculiar 
power.  They  were  the  descendents  of 
slaves  formerly  owned  by  his  father.  They 
were  free  to  come  and  go,  but  so  great 
was  their  affection  for  this  man  that  they 
remained  on  the  plantation  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  direction  exactly  as  their  slave 
ancestors  had  done.  They  were  part  of 
the  land,  and  they  knew  that  they  would 
be  cared  for  and  protected  through  good 
times  and  bad.  It  was  a  survival  of 
that  kindly  side  of  slavery  which 
most  northern  people  have  never  been 
able  to  understand.  The  old  soldier  ruled 
these  black  workers  —  absolutely  —  not 
with  chain  or  the  lash,  but  by  the  strong 
power  of  personality.  These  childish 
minds  had  absolute  confidence  in  their 
guiding  spirit,  and  were  content  never  to 
develop  individual  character.  You  may 
call  it  co-operation  if  you  like.  It  is  not 
likely  that  you  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  at  the  North.  These  black  men  felt 
that  they  were  living  in  their  “promised 
land,”  and  they  resented  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  pass  to  others.  The  old  man  grew 
feeble.  It  became  evident  that  he  could 
not  live  long.  He  had  no  heirs,  and  the 
land  was  heavily  mortgaged.  The  negroes 
knew  that  in  time  the  master  would  pass 
away  and  the  black  family  be  scattered.  So 
as  days  went  by  they  spent  their  surplus 
money  for  Johnson  grass  seed  and  held 
it  in  reserve.  When  the  old  man  died 
these  black  men  went  out  and  seeded 
every  field  of  open  land  to  Johnson  grass. 
Now  this  grass  is  first  cousin  of  quack 
or  witch,  and  is  even  more  energetic 
than  that  pest.  It  spreads  under  ground 
like  evil  in  the  minds  of  school  boys,  and 
will  drive  a  cotton  planter  off  the  land. 
These  blacks  were  determined  that  no 
one  should  follow  them  on  this  promised 
land  of  cotton.  They  ruined  the  soil  for 
anything  except  stock  raising.  Probably 
in  the  future  some  energetic  workers  will 
come  and  redeem  the  land,  fight  off  the 
Johnson  grass  and  find  the  soil  all  the 
richer  for  its  years  of  repose — but  these 
simple  black  men  did  their  best  to  take 
the  promise  out  of  the  land  before  they 
scattered  to  other  homes.  But  snap  goes 
that  peach  root.  The  fire  has  burned  up 
the  stump  and  the  borer  holes — marks  of 
man’s  carelessness — have  passed  away. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  a  great  handful 
of  ashes  and  two  charred  sticks.  It’s  all 
over !  No  it  isn’t,  for  these  ashes  may 
be  used  to  help  grow  another  tree,  and 
thus  perhaps  bring  fruit  growing  nearer 
to  that  promised  land  which  every  or- 
c-hardist  looks  ahead  to  enjoy.  Out  of 
the  ashes  of  failure  may  grow  the  trees 
of  success!  That’s  true  of  all  of  us.  It 
is  time  for  me  to  snap  on  the  light  and 
read  the  essay  in  my  book  which  goes  to 
prove  that  the  cotton  plant  won  the 
World’s  War. 

“Where,  oh  where,  is  the  good  old  Daniel? 

Safe^  now  in  the  promised  land  !” 

Bet’s  hope  we  may  all  meet  him  there 
wherever  the  land  may  be.  h.  w.  C. 
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F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Flashing  Performance  and  Superb  Roadability 

P'l'C-K-U'P/  From  nothing  to  60  miles  —  swiftly  — 
eagerly — and  yet  with  rare  smoothness.  P-U-L-L-I-N-Q 
P-O- WVE-R !  In  sand  or  mud,  where  the  going  is  heavy 
this  motor  responds  to  every  need  with  a  great  volume 
of  steady,  sustained  power.  E-C-O- N-O-M-YJ  The 
solid  chassis  construction,  the  fine  workmanship 
throughout,  means  that  mechanical  adjustments  are 
very  seldom  necessary.  B-R-A-K-I-N-Q/  The  moment 
you  apply  the  Nash-design  4-wheel  brakes  you  are 
aware  of  a  wonderfully  different  braking  sensation- 
more  even,  more  positive  than  anything  you’ve  ever 
known.  $-l-2-2-5 !  The  price,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  includes 
the  4- wheel  brakes,  full  balloon  tires  and  five  disc 
wheels  at  no  extra  cost.  That’s  giving  real  value . 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS.  d42i> 


Mixe 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floors, side  walks, foundations, etc. , 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  j o  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
lOlOCIeveiand  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Prompt  Limestone  Shipments 


TDECAUSE  of  our  large  pulverizing  and  sacking 
^  facilities,  you  are  sure  to  get  prompt  shipments  of 

Michigan  Limestone 

'  GUARANTEED  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

To  save  extra  handling,  many  farmers  like  to  haul  limestone  direct  from  car 
to  field— with  Michigan  Limestone  this  is  possible  to  a  large  extent.  Last 
spring,  in  the  month  of  April,  we  shipped  more  than  50  carloads  each  day 
during  the  rush  season,  without  working  nights.  It  is  safe  to  expect  that  we 
can  load  and  ship  from  70  to  80  carloads  of  Michigan  Limestone  daily  during 
April. if  the  demand  requires  us  to  do  so.  Thus  you  can  depend  upon  getting 
Michigan  Limestone  just  when  you  want  it. 

^CALCITE  BRAND  ^ 
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MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


^  OVEB  99%puwer 

Michigan  Limestone  &  chemical  co. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


More  for  Your  Money 

Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WITTE 

Engines 


Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


ous  for  more  than  43  years  — the  rugged  dependable 
TE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
PVTFDUC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WIGO 
OI  iLlflVIO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
J5H-P  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 


—no  obligation  to  you. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  A/ltte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  received  at  least  a  dozen  copies  of  the 
following  clipping — taken  from  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia : 

Reading,  March  26. — Charles  Strunk  was  acquitted 
in  Criminal  Court  today  of  stealing  apples  from  the 
trees  of  the  'Sheldon  Truck  Fruit  Farms,  near  Boyer- 
town. 

Judge  Schaeffer  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  only  personal  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  stolen. 

Unpicked  apples,  the  Court  held,  are  considered  to 
be  attached  to  the  land  and  do  not  become  personal 
property  until  they  are  picked. 

We  are  investigating  this  case  carefully.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  looks  like  an  error.  We  do  not  believe  any 
such  decision  was  given.  We  know  of  cases  where 
small  houses,  a  certain  part  of  the  real  estate,  have 
been  stolen  or  where  gravel  and  sand  have  been 
taken.  It  is  a  pretty  fine  distinction  to  attempt  to 
show  that  an  apple,  attached  to  the  tree  is  real 
estate  and  cannot  therefore  be  stolen,  while  when 
the  apple  falls  to  the  (ground  it  is  personal  property 
find  therefore  subject  to  theft.  Tf  this  is  good  law 
nothing  would  be  safe  from  the  auto  hog  and  the 
gasoline  thief.  Melons,  corn,  potatoes,  peaches — a'l 
would  be  “real  estate.”  Anyway,  if  a  man  comes  on 
my  property  to  help  himself  to  “real  estate”  he  is 
guilty  of  trespass  and  also  of  injuring  the  value  of 
said  real  estate.  I  can  have  him  arrested — or  keep 
a  good  dog.  And  if  he  steals  apples  as  “real  estate,” 
and  when  picked,  they  at  once  become  personal 
property,  the  thief  by  his  own  act  makes  himself 
liable!  We  advise  our  people  to  pay  no  attention 
to  such  fine-cut  law.  If  you  catch  a  thief  on  your 
farm  paying  close  attention  to  your  “real  estate” 
just  consider  this  thief  as  your  personal  property, 
and  give  him  a  full  dose  of  what  he  needs. 

NEW  uses  or  new  suggestions  for  use  of  the  radio 
are  being  constantly  suggested.  It  is  following 
the  telephone  in  the  varied  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put.  Here  is  a  suggestion  that  will  be  new  to  many 
of  our  readers : 

In  our  Methodist  church  here,  we  broadcast  the 
services  by  remote  control,  and  in  connection  with  the 
broadcasting  we  keep  a  receiving  set  in  the  pastor’s 
studio  to  check  up  on  how  it  is  coming  back  over  the  air. 

We  then  went  a  step  farther  and  connected  up  half 
a  dozen  headsets  parallel  from  this  receiving  set  and 
gave  them  out  to  the  deaf  members  of  the  congregation. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  members  ranging  from 
50  per  cent  to  practically  100  per  cent  deaf,  who  have 
been  attending  the  services  regularly,  but  not  hearing  a 
word  of  it.  Now  we  have  them  all  bunched  in  one  pew 
wearing  their  headsets  and  they  get  every  word  of  the 
service  beautifully  and  are  enjoying  it  immensely.  They 
sit  and  watch  the  preacher  and  the  singers  and  get  the 
services  back  over  the  air  from  our  station.  It  makes 
quite  a  unique  arrangement,  and  a  great  hit. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance  than  this.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  of  deaf¬ 
ness  a  fair  quality  of  sound  may  be  obtained  over 
the  radio,  and  whenever  such  a  thing  is  possible 
a  device  such  as  here  described  would  prove  a  great 
blessing.  And  the  wonder  of  it!  Here  these  deaf 
people  sit  watching  the  preacher  and  the  choir  un¬ 
able  to  hear  a  sound  until  it  has  been  sent  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  through  the  air  and  brought  back  to 
them  out  of  the  unknown. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  been  inclined  to 
smile  at  all  this  talk  about  the  milk  goar. 
This  little  animal  is  regarded  as  a  toy  by  people 
who  do  not  know  her.  The  truth  is.  however,  that 
the  goat  is  likely  to  become  a  strong  competitor  of 
the  cow  in  the  liquid  milk  business.  During  the 
past  15  years  there  has  been  a  steady  rush  of  coun¬ 
try  people  to  the  cities.  These  people  have  crowded 
together  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
buy  all  their  food  from  the  middleman.  Now  there 
is  a  movement  away  from  the  city.  It  is  not  a  regu¬ 


lar  back-to-the-land  movement  to  the  farm,  but  an 
effort  to  find  a  little  place  somewhere  in  the  country 
where  one  may  have  a  house,  a  little  piece  of  green 
grass  and  a  garden.  The  proposed  bridges  and  tun¬ 
nels  connecting  New  York  with  New  Jersey  will 
make  a  great  change  in  the  market  sale  of  food. 
We  estimate  that  in  time  half  the  families  of  this 
great  city  will  work  in  town  but  live  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs,  going  and  coming  day  by  day.  This 
will  mean  thousands  of  little  gardens  and  fields 
wherein  will  be  produced  a  part  at  least  of  the 
family  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  poultry. 
And  as  part  of  the  equipment  there  will  be  a  family 
goat — the  rival  of  the  milkman — providing  the  fam¬ 
ily  supply  of  milk.  We  think  the  goat  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  breeding  and  feeding,  until  in  this  new 
method  of  living  she  will  prove  a  serious  rival  of  the 
cow.  Such  a  thing  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
present  plan  of  crowding  people  into  great  cities 
were  to  continue,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  city  of  the  future  will  be  a  compact  group  of 
factories  and  stores,  with  a  fringe  of  little  towns  or 
single  homes  around  it  where  workers  may  live  in 
greater  comfort.  This  will  make  a  great  change  in 
many  lines  of  production  and  marketing.  On  the 
whole  it  will  be  desirable  and  will  give  a  far  better 
chance  for  real  co-operation  between  producers  and 
consumers.  But  make  no  mistake  about  the  part 
the  milk  goat  is  to  play  in  this  outcome. 

* 

IT  is  remarkable  how  American  farmers  are  work¬ 
ing  out  a  “balance  in  farming,”  without  any 
great  direction  or  help  from  the  leaders.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  making  use  of  common  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  observation.  Slowly  but  surely  production  of 
farm  crops  is  settling  into  natural  locations.  Tire 
greater  part  of  our  wheat  is  now  produced  in  half 
a  dozen  States.  The  great  bulk  of  the  potato  crop 
is  grown  in  certain  sections  where  soil  and  climate 
are  most  suitable.  Cotton  growing  is  spreading 
over  a  wide  territory.  With  the  development  of  ir¬ 
rigation  systems  the  Southwest — near  the  Mexican 
border — will  be  noted  for  cotton  production.  Certain 
parts  of  the  Gulf  States  are  succeeding  beyond  all 
expectation  at  dairying  and  beef  making.  All  this 
means  that  a  slow  adjustment  of  crop  production 
is  going  on,  and  it  is  to  make  great  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing.  For  example,  there  are  great  tracts  of  waste 
land  in  Southern  New  Jersey  where  it  is  believed 
sugar  beets  and  sorghum  may  be  grown  to  advantage 
and  made  into  sugar  and  syrup.  In  Monmouth 
County  of  the  same  State  there  is  much  argument 
for  substituting  vineyards  for  potato  culture.  To¬ 
bacco  growing  is  advocated  for  some  sections,  but 
puff  as  it  will,  the  world  is  burning  up  tobacco 
about  as  fast  as  it  can  be  produced,  and  there  is 
little  need  of  more  of  it.  After  the  people  in  a 
community  have  kept  cows  or  grown  potatoes  for 
many  years  it  is  hard  for  them  to  change  to  other 
products,  yet  sooner  or  later  the  change  will  be 
forced  upon  them  from  the  outside.  'Some  new  ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  opened  up  by  improved  transportation, 
and  the  competition  thus  started  will  finally  force 
a  change.  All  over  the  Eastern  States  here  and 
there  these  changes  are  now  working  out.  There  is 
no  way  of  stopping  them  and  on  the  whole  they  are 
desirable. 

SOME  of  our  folks  are  having  great  trouble  this 
year  over  line  fences.  Under  the  common  law 
each  owner  of  adjoining  land  is  expected  to  build  or 
maintain  half  the  line  fence  whenever  such  fence 
is  desired.  In  case  of  trouble  the  best  way  is  to  cal’ 
in  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  and  let  them  settle 
it.  fFhe  worst  trouble  reported  to  us  occurs  when 
one  neighbor  keeps  sheep  or  hogs  and  the  other  keeps 
cattle.  Is  the  cattle  man  compelled  to  pay  half  the 
extra  cost  of  putting  up  a  sheep-tiglit  fence?  There 
seems  to  be  no  clear  statement  in  the  New  York  la\V 
of  how  a  legal  fence  must  be  built.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  fence  that  will  turn  the  common  stock  kept 
in  the  community.  In  a  dairy  section,  where  there 
are  only  a  few  flocks  of  sheep,  a  fence  that  wiil 
turn  cattle  or  horses  would  be  considered  proper. 
If,  here  and  there,  some  farmer  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep  he  could  not  expect  his  neighbor  to  go  to  the 
extra  expense  of  making  the  fence  sheep-tight  when 
the  present  fence  will  hold  cattle.  At  the  same  time 
this  neighbor  will  not  be  relieved  of  the  obligation 
of  paying  half  the  cost  of  a  cattle  fence.  This  is 
another  case  in  which  the  fence  viewers  should  be 
called.  Judging  from  our  reports  there  are  a  few 
farmers  who  try  to  evade  any  responsibility  for 
fences.  They  should  lie  made  to  do  their  duty — 
for  “good  fences  make  good  neighbors.” 


A  CURIOUS  bee  case  is  reported  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  town  warden  of  the  town  of 
Cohasset,  as  a  part  of  his  regular  duty,  sprayed  a 
number  of  fruit  trees  with  poison.  As  a  result  it 
is  claimed  that  23  hives  of  bees  and  20  chickens  were 
killed.  The  citizens,  at  annual  town  meeting,  voted 
to  pay  $1,500  to  the  owners  of  these  bees  and  chick- 
•ens.  Then  suit  was  brought  by  10  citizens  to  stop 
payment  of  this  money,  with  the  following  result: 

The  court  ruled  that  the  warden  had  merely  done  his 
duty  in  spraying  the  fruit  trees  and  the  town  was  not 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  bees  poisoned  by  gathering 
honey  beyond  the  limits  of  their  owner’s  property. 

There  may  be  some  error  in  this  report,  but  if  it 
is  correct  it  would  seem  that  the  law  holds  a  wander¬ 
ing  bee  just  like  a  trespassing  hen  or  cow  or  sheep. 
Neither,  apparently,  has  any  rights  which  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  bound  to  respect.  Unfortunately  the  judge 
does  not  tell  us  just  how  to  keep  bees  at  home.  And 
should  not  the  bee  receive  credit  for  the  useful  work 
he  does  in  the  neighbor’s  orchard?  We  should  say 
this  trouble  was  caused  by  the  warden.  He  ought 
to  have  waited  until  the  bloom  had  fallen  from  tbe 
trees  before  spraying. 

¥ 

SOME  months  ago  we  spoke  of  a  report  that  build¬ 
ing  blocks  of  cement  and  cinders  are  being 
made  through  which  a  nail  can  be  driven  as  through 
wood.  It  seemed  improbable,  and  we  said  we  would 
like  to  see  one  before  believing  the  report.  Well, 
we  have  seen  the  block.  It  came  from  one  of  our 
readers — with  a  wire  nail  driven  through  it.  The 
block  is  lighter  than  one  of  ordinary  concrete.  It 
appears  to  be  strong  and  durable.  The  nail  is  driven 
straight  through  the  block  and  clinched — without 
splitting  or  breaking  it.  There  is  no  denying  such 
evidence,  and  we  should  think  this  would  make  a 
great  change  in  building  operations.  Such  cinder 
blocks  are  now  being  used  in  building  icehouses, 
dry  kilns  and  fireproof  buildings  which  are  to  oe 
nailed  together.  We  should  call  these  blocks  about 
the  best  substitute  for  wood  that  we  have  seen. 

a, 

¥ 

THE  time  has  come  for  the  annual  advice  about 
using  some  form  of  phosphorus  with  manure. 
Practically  all  of  our  eastern  soils  are  deficient  in 
available  phosphorus.  This  is  especially  true  of 
dairy  farms,  since  milk  and  livestock  remove  large 
quantities  of  this  element,  while  the  usual  mixed 
feeds  return  very  little.  Corn  and  similar  crops 
which  produce  seeds  are  greatly  in  need  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  All  manures  are  deficient.  On  most  of  our 
soils  the  use  of  40  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  with  each 
ton  of  manure  will  just  about  double  its  productive 
power.  This  acid  phosphate  can  be  scattered  in  the 
stable  or  on  the  manure  pile,  or  thrown  over  each 
load  as  hauled  out.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
forms  of  fertilizing  that  can  be  worked  out  on  a 
dairy  farm.  Some  prefer  to  use  the  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  without  the  acid,  but  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  appear  to  show  that  the  acid  phosphate  is 
better  because  it  is  more  available.  We  are  sure 
that  acid  phosphate  and  Alsike  clover  are  the  mpst 
useful  fertilizing  friends  that  farmers  on  our  acid 

soils  can  find.  , 

¥ 

WE  are  approaching  the  season  when  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  will  be  sending  out  their  annual 
crop  of  young  men.  Wise  and  so-called  great  men 
will  come  and  offer  full  advice  at  commencement. 
Some  of  this  advice  will  be  sound  and  true — some 
will  be  best  designated  as  “bunk.”  The  students 
must  do  their  best  to  separate  the  wisdom  and  ap¬ 
ply  it.  John  G,  Sargent,  the  country  lawyer  who  is 
now  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  the  graduating  class  at  Tufts  College 
which  well  states  the  ideal  for  college  men.  If  such 
men  took  this  advice  to  heart  and  followed  it 
through  life  the  world  would  be  better: 

I  will  say  in  specific  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
“what  the  aims  and  duties  of  a  college  man  should  be,” 
that  the  one  thought  and  ambition  of  every  college  man 
should  be  to  be  a  public  official  without  vice,  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  re¬ 
proach,  a  Christian  without  hypocrisy,  a  man  without 
guile,  submissive  to  law,  obedient  to  authority,  thought¬ 
ful,  kind,  and,  above  all,  loyal  to  country  and  self. 

Brevities 

The  country  boarder.  The  worst  one  is  out  in  your 
barn — Mrs.  Misfit  Cow. 

Has  anyone  had  experience  in  seeding  Sweet  clover 
in  Sudan  grass?  That  looks  like  an  ideal  combination 
for  the  stock  feeder  if  the  Sweet  clover  can  live  in  the 
thick  seeding  of  Sudan. 

In  the  seven  months  ending  January  1  this  country 
imported  80,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton — chiefly  from  Egypt, 
139,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  122,000,000  lbs.  of  hides,  25,- 
228,000  lbs.  of  cigarette  tobacco  and  37.000, 000  lbs.  of 
raw  silk.  This  does  not  look  as  if  our  high  tariff  had 
built  a  wall  against  agricultural  products.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  raw  material  should  have  been  produced 
here? 
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The  Rural  School  Bill 

THE  Cole  school  bill  finally  passed  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  several  amendments,  and  has  gone  to 
Governor  Smith  for  his  approval.  We  understand 
that  he  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  sign  it  or 
not.  The  hill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $9,000,- 
000  to  be  distributed  to  rural  schools.  As  passed  by 
the  Legislature  this  appropriation  is  not  payable  un¬ 
til  next  year,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  this  year  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  in  school  conditions  will  be  made. 
Unfortunately  this  bill  and  the  school  question  gen¬ 
erally  became  a  factor  in  the  political  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Governor  'Smith  and  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Legislature.  The  fight  centered  around  the 
Governor’s  determination  to  cut  the  State  income 
tax  by  25  per  cent.  This  form  of  tax  cutting  gives 
little  if  any  relief  to  the  farmers  and  property  own¬ 
ers  with  small  incomes,  but  it  was  popular  with  the 
cities.  In  fact  the  Albany  struggle  this  year  has 
done  much  to  intensify  the  feeling  between  city  and 
country.  The  Democrats  wanted  to  pass  a  school 
bill  of  some  sort,  hoping  in  this  way  to  satisfy  farm¬ 
ers.  The  Republicans,  when  they  found  they  were 
beaten  on  the  income  tax  proposition  cut  out  the 
proposed  State  aid  in  an  effort  to  put  the  blame 
for  it  on  Governor  Smith.  They  passed  several 
other  appropriation  bills,  like  the  one  for  a  new 
building  at  the  Geneva  Station,  but  they  were  ve¬ 
toed  by  the  Governor  in  order  to  save  money  needed 
if  the  income  tax  was  to  be  cut  down.  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  opposed  certain  features 
of  the  Cole  bill — regarding  the  distribution  of  State 
aid  to  district  schools.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  intent  of  this  'bill  is  to  encourage 
consolidation.  The  bill  was  pushed  along  without 
giving  a  fair  chance  for  analysis  or  discussion,  and 
when  it  'became  a  part  of  the  political  football  game 
the  chances  for  makinlg  it  what  it  should  be  became 
well-nigh  hopeless.  A  few  energetic  men  led  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  School  Society, 
put  up  a  remarkable  fight  for  improving  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  and  this  fight  will  be  kept  up  and 
enlarged  through  the  Summer  and  Fall.  The  fact 
is  that  there  never  were  so  few  actual  friends  of  the 
working  farmer  at  Albany  as  this  past  Legislature 
made  evident.  There  was  just  a  bunch  of  political 
jobbers  and  traders  without  organization  or  cour¬ 
age  to  put  up  a  fight  for  farming.  It  is  time  to  trot 
out  our  old  slogan — “ Fifty  fanners  in  the  New  York 
Legislature !" 


A  Discussion  of  Prices 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  milk  for  all  purposes  was  5.225  cents  a 
quart  in  1924  ;  5.547  cents  in  1923,  and  4.73  cents  in. 
1  922.  MILK  REPORTER. 

HE  average  price  received  by  dairymen  from 
dealers  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  year 
1915  was  $3.25  per  100  lbs.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  now  is  60  per  cent 
of  its  power  in  1915.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  take 
$1.60  now  to  purchase  as  many  farm  supplies  as  it 
would  have  bought  in  1915.  The  real  experience  is 
that  it  would  take  more  than  $1.60. 

The  $3.25  per  100  lbs.  for  1915,  is  therefore  equi¬ 
valent  to  5.2  cents  a  quart  now.  Sheffield’s  1923 
price  was  5.392  cents  a  quart,  or  about  .2  of  a  cent 
above  the  1915  average.  Sheffield’s  1924  price  was 
4.77  cents  a  quart  or  .43  of  a  cent  below  the  1915 
average. 

The  pool  price  for  1924  was  4.30  cents  a  quart  or 
.9  of  q  cent  below  the  1915  average,  and  the  pool 
1924  price  was  3.63  cents  a  quart  or  1.57  cents  below 
the  1915  average. 

These  figures  are  alf  based  on  official  figures  and 
estimates.  No  such  figures  can  ever  be  absolutely 
accurate,  but  they  are  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  figures  show  that  the  dealers  are  now 
paying  just  about  the  same  price  they  paid  in  1915, 
measured  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  and 
the  expense  of  the  complicated  pool  system  is  paid 
by  the  pool  members. 

In  1915  farmers  were  selling  milk  as  individuals. 
They  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  united  in  one 
common  purpose  without  formal  organization  under 
the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  the  history  of  the  business  made  their  own 
price.  Since  then  on  the  appeal  of  their  leaders 
dairymen  have  lost  the  State  support  and  they  have 
been  divided  also  by  their  leaders  into  isolated 
groups.  They  are  again  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  we 
except  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  business  or 
over  the  precipice.  As  individuals  and  as  groups 
they  have  failed.  United  they  won. 


What  is  the  lesson?  Is  it  not  to  return  to  one 
united  organization  on  a  plan  that  farmers  them¬ 
selves  will  help  design  and  approve  ?  Everybody 
was  ready  for  union  about  a  year  ago  except  one 
man  in  position  to  control  one  of  the  groups.  Every¬ 
body  is  anxious  now  for  union  and  the  stable  market 
and  living  price  that  union  would  bring  again,  ft 
is  balked  by  one  or  at  most  a  half  dozen  men  at 
the  head  of  one  group. 

If  dairy  organization  is  intended  exclusively  for 
the  salaried  and  retainer  classes,  the  isolated  group 
formation  is  a  great  success,  but  for  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  the  above  record  shows  it  to  be  a  dismal 
failure.  Unity  put  the  organization  on  its  feet 
eight  years  ago.  Unity  alone  can  now  save  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 


Still  Working  at  Distribution 

PAPERS  all  over  the  dairy  territory  have  fea¬ 
tured  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Producers’  and  Consum¬ 
ers’  Organizing  Committee  to  discuss  steps  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  high  cost  of  distributing  food  staples, 
beginning  with  milk,  through  consolidation  for 
public  service.  The  organization  has  some  high-class 
public-spirited  men  behind  it,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  subject  itself  brought  out  a  large  volume 
of  publicity. 

4' he  details  of  the  project  have  not  been  given  out 
or  expressed  at  the  meeting.  The  statement  was 
that  the  purpose  is  to  win  the  support  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers  and  distributors.  The  farmer  all 
admit  should  get  more.  The  promise  further  is  that 
the  consumer  should  pay  less,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  done  to  reduce  the  dealers’  share.  The' 
promise  was  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  waste. 
This  waste  was  not  defined ;  but  one  speaker  was 
puzzled  to  know  just  what  it  meant.  He  thought  it 
could'  not  mean  physical  waste  of  milk  and  must 
mean  a  reduction  in  the  share  that  now  goes  to  dis¬ 
tribution. 

While  nothing  serious  developed  at  the  meeting, 
the  incident  does  point  to  a  renewal  of  the  purpose 
of  consolidation  of  distributing  interests,  which  has 
never  in  any  field  brought  comfort  or  benefit  to 
producer  or  consumer.  It  has  no  promise  for  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


Regulations  of  “Outdoor”  Advertising 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  into 
our  House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
January  25,  1925,  by  Senator  Buckman.  I  am  sending 
it  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  opinion  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  would  ask  that  you  give  the 
proposed  measure  a  careful  and  thorough  consideration, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  a  veiled  attempt  to  curb  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  impose  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the  farmers  or 
truckers  who  own  property  adjacent  to  the  State  high¬ 
ways  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  produce  to  the  traveling  public  along  these 
highways.  It  has  become  quite  a  ready  market  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  farm  produce  at  a  minimum  expense  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  truckers  in  this  State,  many  of 
whom  have  no  means  of  transporting  their  produce  to 
the  large  cities  and  towns. 

Is  it  not  another  attempt  at  centralization  of  power, 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  State  Highways  to  formu¬ 
late  his  own  rules  and  regulations  governing  “outdoor” 
advertising  as  designated  in  this  bill,  that  will  be  en¬ 
forced  by  a  lot  of  young  men  sent  out  to  tell  the  farmer 
when  he  is  within  the  law  promulgated  through  this 
department?  wm.  f.  kelly. 

Pennsylvania. 

THIS  bill  appears  to  be  aimed  at  “outdoor”  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  we  take  to  be  the  big  painted 
signs  which  so  often  disfigure  the  highway.  They 
advertise  pills,  corsets,  tires,  shoes,  undergarments 
— everything  that  men  and  women  are  supposed  to 
buy.  The  “kick”  in  this  bill  seems  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Section  2.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  co-partnership,  association  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  erect  or  construct  or  place  and  display  any 
“outdoor”  advertising  unless  and  until  each  separate 
structure  or  item  of  the  said  “outdoor”  advertising 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of.  Highways  as 
to  its  location  and  size,  nor  until  the  fees  fixed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Highways 
have  been  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Secretary  of  Highways  shall  have  power  to  disapprove 
the  location  and  size  or  either  of  any  “outdoor”  ad¬ 
vertising  when  in  his  discretion  such  “outdoor”  adver¬ 
tising  is  deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 

That  is  to  say,  the  power  to  regulate  this  form 
of  advertising  is  put  in  the  hands  of  flu*  Secretary 
of  Highways,  who  may  prevent  the  advertisement 
by  ••disapproving”  it.  We  see  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  would  injure  farmers  except  the  possibility 
that  they  could  not  rent  their  land  or  their  barn  to 
some  manufacturer  of  “bitters”  or  liniment.  On 
the  whole  this  bill  seems  to  have  the  right  idea,  and 
if  fairly  enforced  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  public.  There  are  many  of  us  who  would 


rather  not  have  these  glaring  figures,  running  all  the 
way  from  half-dressed  women  to  cows  flaunted  in 
our  faces  as  we  ride  along  the  road,  and  we  do  not 
see  that  such  an  order  would  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  a  farmer's  goods. 


A  Dollar  at  Compound  Interest 

ON  page  516  we  spoke  of  a  note  for  15  pounds 
issued  by  “the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay”  in 
1777.  It  has  no  value  today,  as  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  has  cleared  it  out.  We  asked  what  the  note 
would  be  worth  at  compound  interest  from  Junp  1, 
1777,  to  April  1,  1925,  supposing  the  bank  fulfilled 
its  promise  to  pay  without  interference.  One  of  our 
readers  figures  it  as  follows : 

You  mentioned  the  incident  about;  the  bill  for  15 
pounds  against  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  dated 
June  1,  1777.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be- a 
nice  little  problem  to  figure  out  the  theoretical  value  of 
this  note  with  accrued  interest  up  to  date.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  simpler  than  many  people  imagine.  First, 
it  is  needful  to  state  that  15  pounds  in  New  England 
“old  tenor”  equals  50  dollars;  that  is  three  and  one- 
third  dollars  to  the  pound.  We  will  assume  interest 
at  the  legal  rate  of  six  per  cent  and  for  convenience 
we  will  compute  a  full  year’s  interest  to  June  1  and 
making  148  years  for  the  life  of  the  note.  We  will 
compute  the  present  value  of  one  dollar  and  multiply 
by  50.  It  figures  out  as  shown  below : 

$50  x  (1.06)  148  =  $278,515 
This  involves  raising  1.06  to  the  148th  power,  but 
this  can  easily  be  done  by  logarithms,  and  the  whole 
operation  can  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  the  interest  were  compounded  semi-annually  in¬ 
stead  of  annually  we  would  use  the  expression  • 

$50  x  (1.03  )  296 

The  result  would  be  $315,940  in  place  of  $278,515. 
The  chief  value  of  this  problem  is  to  show  the  real 
meaning  of  compound  interest.  I  know  of  a  deposit  of 
$20  made  in  a  Massachusetts  savings  'bank  and  re- 
maining  undisturbed  for  80  years,  during  which  period 
the  account  had  grown  by  interest  accruals  alone  to 
$1,267.  EDWARD  M.  SMITH. 

New  Hampshire. 


Neighborly  Exchange 

ARK  TWAIN,  in  his  “Autobiography,”  tells  of 
a  man  who  built  a  fine  house  and  determined 
to  fit  it  out  in  all  possible  style  of  that  day.  Il,e 
started  to  finish  one  room  with  a  peculiar  make  of 
wallpaper.  He  lacked  about  two  rolls  to  finish  the 
room.  He  ordered  more  paper  from  New  York.  It 
could  not  be  found.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  could 
not  supply  it.  Even  London  and  Paris  reported  that 
this  particular  pattern  and  shade  was  out  of  print. 
It  could  not  be  supplied.  Then  the  owner  of  the 
house  decided  to  strip  the  paper  off  and  try  an¬ 
other  form  or  pattern.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
start  a  farmer  came  by.  After  some  hesitation  he 
came  in  to  see  what  the  new  house  was  like.  He 
entered  that  half-papered  room  and  said  at  once; 
“I  know  that  paper.  I’ve  got  a  bolt  of  it  at  home 
on  my  farm.”  He  had  kept  it  for  years— useless  to 
him,  but  just  exactly  what  the  other  man  wanted. 
They  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  yet 
only  by  the  merest  accident  did  they  learn  that  one 
man  had  just  what  the  other  man  wanted.  In  the 
great  family  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  are  hundreds, 
yes,  thousands  of  people  who  want  things  as  badly 
as  this  man  wanted  the  wallpaper.  Then  there  are 
other  'hundreds  or  thousands  who  have  these  very 
things  without  realizing  that  they  are  of  any  value 
to  others. 


Practical  Forestry 

HIS  idea  of  planting  waste  lands  in  forest  trees 
is  slowly  gaining  ground.  It  puts  the  poor  land 
at  work.  If  left  alone  it  will  grow  up  to  worthless 
trash.  Why  not  let  it  grow  something  worth  while? 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  great  demand  for  lumber  in 
the  future.  True,  concrete  and  stonework  are  gain¬ 
ing  and  cinder  blocks  are  now  being  made  which 
may  be  nailed  like  wood.  In  spite  of  all  this,  wood 
will  always  be  in  demand  for  building  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  fires  no 
article  of  common  use  seems  to  have  a  greater 
future.  Of  course  there  is  danger  from  fire,  and 
one  must  wait  long  years  for  any  income  on  labor 
and  capital.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  many  land- 
owners  are  working  into  practical  forestry,  and 
many  more  will  go.  We  have  been  interested  to 
know  what  classes  or  ages  of  men  take  this  interest. 
One  of  our  people  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
planting  for  many  years  gives  this  as  his  remem¬ 
brance  : 

The  two  groups  that  did  it  were  not  so  much  the 
middle-aged  men ;  in  this  my  recollection  agrees 
with  your  experience,  but  (a)  The  young  men  hay¬ 
ing  vision  and  faith  in  themselves  and  the  future 
and  (b)  The  grandfathers,  who  went  out  with  their 
grandchildren  or  planted  for  them.  Some  of  the 
finest  reactions  came  from  these.  f.  r.  j. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Garden 

Who  rears  four  walls  around  a  little  plot 
--Some  still,  secluded  spot — 

And  digs  and  sows  therein,  has  done  a 
thing 

Beyond  his  reckoning. 

In  one  small,  fended  space 
Beauty  and  deep,  untellable  content 
Make  their  abiding-place 
And  measureless  peace  is  pent. 

There  time  takes  note  of  itender  happen¬ 
ings  : 

The  shimmer  of  a  butterfly’s  blue  wings 
Above  the  clustered  Phlox ; 

A  spider’s  will  to  work  a  miracle 
Between  two  hollyhocks ; 

A  twilight  cricket’s  humble  prophecies ; 
A  brown  bird  by  a  iiool,  and  all  that 
goes 

Into  the  lovely  lifetime  of  a  rose ; 

A  pansy’s  lore,  and  little,  questing  bees’ 
Strange,  sweet  biographies. 

.  I 

Who  makes  a  garden  plans  (beyond  his 
knowing. 

Old  roads  are  lost,  old  dwellings  have 
their  day, 

And  he  himself,  far  summoned,  passes 
hence 

An  unfamiliar  way  ; 

But  lo,  he  has  not  perished  with  his 
going ; 

For  year  (by  year  as  April’s  heart  is 
stirred, 

Spring  after  punctual  Spring, 

Across  the  little  acre’s  wintry  gray 
Comes,  slowly  traced,  an  old,  authentic 
word 

In  radiant  lettering : 

A  shining  script  of  tendril,  vine,  and 
whorl, 

New  green,  fainf  rose,  clear  lavender  and 
pearl. 

Petal  by  delicate  petal,  leaf  by  leaf : 

As  though  his  own  hand  from  the  Mystery 
Wrote  for  all  earth  to  see, 

Upon  a  fadeless,  beauteous  scroll,  his 
brief 

For  immortality. 

— 'Nancy  Byrd  Turner  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  (that  is  of  decided 
interest.  Who  will  help  this  inquirer, 
and  tell  her  just  how  to  make  her  down- 
filled  quilt? 

I  plan  making  several  down-filled  com¬ 
forters,  but  haven’t  the  'least  idea  how  to 
begin.  What  other  materials  could  be 
used  to  keep  in  the  down  besides  heavy 
feather  ticking?  I  want  to  use  a  plain 
white  material,  if  possible ;  will  make  a 
washable  slip  cover  of  sateen.  How  many 
pounds  of  down  is  necessary  'for  a  double¬ 
bed  size?  Full  directions  for  making 
will  be  gladly  received. 

* 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked 
whether  they  could  keep  corned  beef  in 
pickle  over  'Summer.  An  experienced 
housekeeper  tells  us  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  meat  later  than  June, 
as  it  tends  to  mold  after  that.  It  would 
seem  quite  possible  to  can  the  meat,  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  corned,  and  thus  have 
it  in  good  condition  the  year  around. 

* 

Our  Oregon  correspondent,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Ray,  has  told  us  something  of  pioneer 
life  among  the  giant  trees  of  that  fertile 
country,  but  we  have  been  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  there  are  sections  there 
where  wild  animals  still  suggest  the  for¬ 
est  primeval.  A  recent  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  cougar  will  attack  human 
beings  called  out  the  following  incident, 
related  by  a  San  Francisco  woman,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 
a  few  months  ago : 

Last  Summer  near  Tillamook  we  made 
camp  near  a  creek  expecting  to  fish  for 
a  few  days  and  the  first  night  an  im¬ 
mense  cougar  tried  to  get  me.  I  was 
sleeping  with  my  back  against  the  wall 
of  the  tent  when  some  great  hungry  ani¬ 
mal  grabbed  me  right  in  the  small  of  my 
back  with  his  teeth.  T  jumped  and 
screamed  but  the  animal  did  not  heed  my 
screams,  although  they  would  have  fright¬ 
ened  almost  anything  on  earth,  and  made 
a  lunge  at  the  tent,  this  time  striking 
with  his  claws  and  nearly  wrecking  the 
tent.  If  our  tent  hadn’t  been  made  of 
stiff  strong  canvas  he  would  have  set  his 
teeth  in  my  flesh,  but  the  canvas .  slipped 
and  prevented  him  from  closing  his  jaws. 
A  small  spotlight  which  I  was  able  to  get 
hold  of  probably  helped  to  prevent  a 
further  attack,  but  the  beast  sat  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  tent  for  over  an  hour 
and  switched  his  tail,  uncertain  whether 
to  make  another  attack. 

The  same  night,  or  the  next,  this  same 
animal  visited  a  ranch  near  by  and  killed 
two  calves,  when  the  farmer  called  some 
neighbors  with  dogs  and  within  ten  min¬ 
utes  of  the  arrival  of  the  dogs  they  located 
him,  treed  him  and  shot  him.  He  nearly 
annihilated  five  dogs  and  it  took  four 


rifle  shots  to  dispatch  him.  He  meas¬ 
ured  7%  ft.  from  tip  of  nose  to  roots  of 
tail. 

Had  we  been  sleeping  in  the  open  as 
we  so  often  used  to  do,  I  am  certain  I 
would  have  been  devoured.  The  animal 
was  a  very  old  one  and  I  am  told  that 
young  ones  who  have  not  yet  been  fright¬ 
ened  by  man  will  also  attack. 


Notes  from  Southern 
New  Jersey 

We  have  taken  The  R.  N.  Y.  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  Last  year  I  read  in  it 
how  to  sulphur  apples,  so  they  would 
keep  nice  as  fresh  ones.  I  tried  a  small 
crockful,  and  this  year  intend  to  put 
up  more,  as  they  proved  to  be  fine.  If 
you  have  never  tried  it — do  so. 

When  I  read  Mrs.  Unger’s  letter  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


200.  Misses’  jump¬ 
er  dress  with  invert¬ 
ed  pleat  each  side 
of  the  front  of  skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.  The 
18-year  size  re¬ 
quires  Si's  yds.  36 
to  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


197.  Ladies’  dress, 
with  long  or  short 
sleeves,  the  long 
sleeves  finished  with 
turn-hack  cuffs.  Cut 
in  sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  hust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  36- 
in.  material  or  2% 
yds.  54-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


196.  Misses’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
with  pointed  collar 
and  full  length  or 
short  sleeves.  Cut 
in  sizes  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  18 
years  requires  3% 
yds.  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


202.  Jumper  dress 
for  girls,  consisting 
of  separate  slip-on 
overdress  and  long 
sleeve  guimpe.  Cut 
in  sizes  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size 
10  years  requires 
2  Vs  yds.  36  or  40-in. 
material  for  the 
skirt  and  1%  yds. 
32-in.  material  for 
the  blouse.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 

In- 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  telling  of  the  snow  being 
40  in.  deep,  the  thermometer  30  degrees 
below,  and  the  time  they  had,  I  surely 
was  thankful  that  I  live  in  sunny  South¬ 
ern  Jersey,  where  the  sun  shines  nearly 
every  day  of  the  year.  This  has  been 
the  coldest  Winter  in  years.  Our  snow 
came  in  December  and  stayed  two  weeks. 
It  was  only  3  in.  deep.  Since  then  we 
have  had  a  few  rainstorms  and  a  cool 
snap  which  did  not  last.  I  remember 
when  a  child  in  a  Western  State,  we  had 
snow  above  the  fences.  We  were  one 
mile  from  school,  and  we  used  to  walk 
on  the  frozen  snow.  Sometimes  it  would 
break  through  and  we  went  down  to  our 
waists.  When  we  reached  home  we  had 
to  change  our  wet  shoes  and  stockings 
for  dry  ones,  but  it  was  great  fun.  We 
had  warm  woollens  in  those  days,  stock¬ 
ings,  undersuits  and  dresses,  copper-toed 
shoes  that  laced  high.  Not  like  the  poor 
children  of  today,  wTho  wear  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  slippers,  gauze  undersuits  'and 
dresses  with  no  sleeves — and  cotton  at 
that.  It  used  to  be  dress  warm  and 
keep  well.  Now  it  is  dress  thin  and  pay 
doctor’s  bills.  mrs.  e.  m. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  01  tooth  decay 

Bad  teeth  are  like  bad  roads  —  both  may  lead  to 
serious  trouble. 

Soft  modern  foods  are  likely  to  start  conditions 
in  your  teeth  thatruin  health  and  beauty.  Neglect 
may  cause  abscesses.  Infectious  material  may 
then  be  distributed  to  many  parts  of  the  body. 

To  help  prevent  tooth  troubles,  use  Colgate’s 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

It  is  safe,  effective  and  pleasant  to  use.  It 
“washes”  your  teeth  thoroughly  clean — does  not 
scratch  or  scour  them.  The  combined  action  of 
its  soap  and  chalk  gently  removes  clinging  food 
particles.  Causes  of  tooth  decay  are  thus  safely 
removed  by  Colgate’s. 

If  you  want  to  give  the  best  care  to  your  teeth, 
brush  them  after  every  meal  with  Colgate’s — 
and  visit  your  dentist  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Large  tube  costs  only  25c. 

COLGATE  &.  CO.,  Established.  1806 


Colgate’s  Cashmere  Colgate’s  Talc— 25c  Colgate’s  Handy  Colgate’s  Rapid- 

Bouauet  Soap— 25c  Grip”  Shaving  Shave  Cream— 25c 

Stick — 35c 


HUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Beautifully  'printed  in  col 
U  ors.  Make  attractive  packages.  Positively  stick  to  tin 
Samples, postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt- 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


f"JV  \ 


vu  Everybody’s  Wearing 
'*■  them  now  \ 

Fish  Brand  Suckers 

\  for  rainy  days. 

Serviceable  enough  for 

the  hardest  wear, 

‘  ^tylish  enough  for  the 
most  exacting. 

'tfjWEJtiy 

For  Men. Women  and  Children 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON. 


AT  yOUf*  OETALER3 


w 

125 

YOU*  DEALER  MAS  THEM 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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There  is  no  need  for  you  or  anyone  on  youi 
farm  to  work  a  pump  handle.  A  Delco- 
Light  pump  will  supply  every  drop  of  water 
needed,  both  in  the  house  and  barn.  1 1  is 
automatic  in  operation,  simple,  efficient, 
economical.  Gear-driven — no  belt  to  slip 
or  break.  Requires  attention  only  once 
in  six  months. 


Models  Cor  There  are ^Delco -Light 
l 1 pumps  for  deep  wells  and 
u/very  Need  shallow  wells  and  for  di¬ 
rect  current  or  alternating  current,  as  sup¬ 
plied  either  by  a  farm  electric  plant  or  a 
central  station.  Ask  the  Delco-Light  dealer 
about  the  low  cost  of  Delco-Light  electric 
pumps  and  the  Delco-Light  plan  of  easy 
payments. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  (jeneral  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-12  Dayton,  Ohio 


DELCO-UGHT 

WATER  SYSTEMS 


Delco-Light  Water  Systems 
are  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  dependable 
Delco-Light  farm  electric 
plant. 


KeepMusterole 
on  the  hath-room  shelf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work  all  right,  but  it  was 
sticky  and  messy  to  apply  and  my  how 
it  did  burn  and  blister! 

The  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
right  down  to  the  6eat  of  the  trouble. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


THE  new  improved 
model  —  with  many 
new  features  of  grace  and 
beauty.  It  has  the  de¬ 
pendability  that  everyone 
expects  in  an  Ingersoll. 

$1*75 

^ - - > 
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A  Southern  Chicken  Din¬ 
ner-Farm  Style 

Each  section  of  our  country  has  its 
own  favorite  recipes  for  preparing  food, 
each  excelling  in  the  dainty,  toothsome 
preparation  of  one,  or  several  dishes.  In 
this  way  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our 
southern  cooks  deservedly  lay  claim  to 
the  preparation  of  superior  chicken 
dishes,  this  accomplishment  having  'been 
handed  down  through  many  generations. 
Mere  in  the  southern  farm  homes  we 
housewives  have  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
rush  and  hurry  so  prevalent  in  the 
kitchen,  which  is  frequently  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  success  in  the  culinary  art. 
Instead,  the  southern  farm  wife  goes 
about  the  'preparation  of  her  delicate,  ap¬ 
petizing  foods  in  a  leisurely  way  which 
brings  out  that  wholesome,  delicious  re¬ 
sult  which  makes  our  southern  cooks  feel 
a  justifialble  pride  in  their  work. 

The  chicken  dinner,  recipes  of  which 
are  given  here,  was  served  in  a  farm 
home  one  day  in  the  eahly  Spring,  just 
when  such  a  dinner  is  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  Two  fat  young  hens,  culls  from 
the  flock,  were  used.  These  furnished 
an  abundance  of  juicy,  tender  meat  for 
the  12  persons  present,  together  with 
left-overs  of  dumplings,  dressing  and 
gravy  for  supper.  The  cooks  were  two 
farm  girls.  After  dressing  and  cutting 
up  as  for  frying,  the  fowls  were  put  to 
cook  in  four  quarts  of  water,  salted  and 
cooked  until  tender,  when  they  were  re¬ 
moved  and  sorted,  to  be  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  two  different  meat  dishes.  Water 
had  been  added  to  keep  the  quantity  up 
to  four  quarts,  which  amount  was  needed 
for  preparing  the  dishes  planned. 

Two  quarts  of  bread  crumbs,  half  corn- 
bread  and  half  wheat  bread,  were  put  in 
a  deep  pan  and  covered  with  three  pints 
of  the  stock.  This  was  seasoned  with 
home-grown  sage,  black  pepper,  and  two 
onions,  minced  fine,  two  eggs  and  a  bit 
of  butter,  very  little  extra  seasoning  be¬ 
ing  needed.  After  being  well  mixed,  the 
dressing  was  placed  in  bottom  of  (baking 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  the  meatiest,  best 
pieces  of  chicken  laid  on  top,  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  dressing  placed  between,  and 
around  pieces  of  chicken.  This  was 
placed  in  the  oven  to  brown,  being  basted 
frequently  with  the  cup  of  broth  saved 
from  stewpan. 

Two  of  the  remaining  quarts  of  broth 
were  left  in  stewpan  and  the  remaining 
portions  of  chicken  returned  to  it.  This 
to  ‘be  used  in  making  the  delicious  chicken 
and  dumplings,’  which  every  woman  in 
the  South  can  make  to  perfection.  Two 
eggs  were  beaten  light,  two  cups  of  rich 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  soda  being  added  ;  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder  were  sifted  into  enough 
(lour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  This  was 
turned  onto  a  well-floured  board,  rolled 
thin,  cut  into  strips,  pulled  into  two-inch 
lengths  and  dlowly  added  to  the  boiling 
broth.  Dumplings  were  cooked  five  min¬ 
utes  uncovered,  then  stewpan  was  moved 
to  back  of  range  and  covered,  and  allowed 
to  steam  30  minutes. 

The  remaining  quart  of  broth  was 
placed  in  separate  stewpan  and,  when 
boiling,  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  flour, 
stirred  smooth  in  one  cup  of  rich  milk, 
were  added,  which  made  a  delicious  gravy 
for  serving  with  the  fowls.  Only  one 
pint,  however,  went  into  the  gravy  boat, 
the  other  pint  being  used  for  making  the 
very  popular  dish  of  boiled  eggs  with 
gravy  dressing.  This  was  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  one  dozen  eggs,  until  hard,  dropping 
into  cold  water  'for  two  minutes,  then 
cutting  the  shell  in  half,  when  contents 
were  scooped  out  into  bowl,  a  dash  of 
pepper  added  and  the  gravy  turned  over 
them  just  before  sending  to  the  table. 

These  four  wholesome  chicken  dishes, 
all  easily  prepared  and  dainty  as  well, 
together  with  lettuce  salad,  pickles,  hot 
coffee,  good  bread  and  a  tasty  dessert  of 
luscious,  juicy  canned  peaches,  with 
plenty  of  cream,  and  plain  cake,  also 
country  butter,  and  preserves  from  the 
cellar,  made  a  dinner  which  any  farm 
woman  would  feel  proud  to  serve,  either 
to  home  folks,  or  to  friends,  on  a  Spring 
day.  This  dinner  was  so  easily  pre¬ 
pared  that  the  cook,  which  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  wife  and  mother,  had  much 
time  to  visit  with  the  company ;  while 
much  praise  was  given  for  the  several 
delightful  chicken  dishes,  all  evolved  from 
two  cull  hens.  mrs.  lily  reed  york. 


Patching  a  Rug 

If  I  wanted  to  insert  a  patch  on  a 
Brussels  rug  I  should  first  attempt  to 
try  mending  it  the  old-fashioned  way  as 
for  rag  carpets  that  were  well  worn,  yet 
stayed  successfully  patched.  First  I 
would  use  strong  muslin  a  few  inches 
larger  than  the  patch.  Make  a  good 
paste  of  wheat  flour  and  water,  rather 
thick  and  free  from  lumps.  I  would 
thoroughly  smear  the  underside  of  patch 
with  this  paste,  using  plenty  but  not  too 
much ;  then  I  would  pat  this  patch 
smoothly  on  to  the  muslin  and  work  it 
smooth,  smear  the  remaining  muslin  and 
place  under  carpet.  I  should  want  two 
or  three  volunteers  to  lift  the  rug,  if 
large,  and  fit  the  patch  in  perfectly, 
avoiding  any  mussiness.  Let  dry  before 
using.  If  the  patch  is  large  I  should 
tack  it  flat,  also  surrounding  portion, 
until  dry.  I  should  think  this  would  be 
satisfactory,  easily  and  quickly  done. 

patsy’s  wife. 


BOSS  WASHERS 

Hand-Electric -Winter  *715, 

and  Engine  Porter  $  M  up 


You  can  now  buy  a  famous  BOSS  Washer  for  as  little 
as  $7.75 — not  just  a  first  payment,  but  the  complete 

price  l  Other  hand,  water,  electric  and  engine  power  washers  at 
prices  to  meet  every  purse.  Thousands  in  use. 

The  BOSS  Washer  line  is  the  most  complete.  Many  different 
models  and  sizes  of  these  quality  washers  can  be  bought  from  your 
dealer  at  mail  order  prices.  We  show  only  a  few  in  this  ad. 

BOSS  Washers  are  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Strongly  made  and 
wash  beautifully.  Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers 
— -makers  since  1889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  BOSS  Washers. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we  will  ship  to  you  direct. 

FREE — Send  for  booklet.  If  you  have  electricity,  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  BOSS  THERMO  Electric.  Built  on  the 
Thermos  bottle  principle  with  the  BOSS  AERoWING  wash¬ 
ing  action.  Only  BOSS  Washers  have  these  important 
advantages.  The  biggest  value  in  electric  washers.  Use 
coupon  below. 

THE  BOSS  WASHING 
'  MACHINE  CO. 

2317  Harris  Avenue, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BOSS 

PERFECTION 
HAND  POWER 


1 


NO  5(W>52  ELECTRIC  \ 
NO  BO  ENGINE  POWER  ' 


Boss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2317  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand,  □  Water. 
□  Electric  or  D  Engine  Power  Washers. 

Name . . 

St.  or  R.IF.  D.  No . 

Town  and  State . . . . 


^&PIPE  DIRECT- BUY  DIRECT^ 

Get  this  Catalog 
before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  a!  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mail  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  ayatems, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  suppHea,  at  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  (or  free  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co  796-804  Broad  St., Utica.  N.Y 

Plumbin^-Pipe-Flttln^s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


>UM! 

Whatever  your  pump 
need,  there’s  a  Myers 
that  will  fill  it  with 
real  satisfaction. 

Myers  House  Pump 
shown  here  has  the  S»roou»w<*iui«M» 
famous  Glass  Valve 
Seat  and  Cog  Gear  Handle 
that  works  at  least  one- 
third  easier.  Many  styles 
—neat  designs — attract-  .. 
ive  finishes — different  : 
prices.  Best  patented  ; 
construction.  Pumps  for  resi¬ 
dence  water  systems.  Elec¬ 
tric  and  gas  engine  operated 
pumps.  Also  Spray  Pumps, 

Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

THE  F.E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO 
315  Church  St.,  Ashland.  Ohio 
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^GENUINE  KID 
COMFORT  SLIPPER 


99 

JR  ARE  bar  gain  in  gen¬ 
uine  black  vici-kid  with  flexible) 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles 
and  smooth  in* . 
ner  soles.  Rubber  , 
heels.  Shres3-9; 

Wide  Widths. 

Order  No.  01273 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


><■  rusTACEiimoney 

.  ,,r  Check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PA* 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  pluspostage.  Mention  No.  01273, 
size  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoo  you  now  wear. 

Free  Catalogue  of  wonderful  values  in  men's, 
■  vauuugue  women's  and  children's  shoes! 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H61 

102  Hopkins  Placo  Baltimore,  MS. 


The  Hood  Straight- Sided 
Fire  Tot.  A  itvayn  Clean 
— Always  Hot. 


unw  did  your  furnace  ? 

nuw  SURVIVE  LAST  WINTER  • 

ts  it  pretty  well  worn  out,?  If  so,  now  is  the 
I  best  time  to  make  ready  for  next  winter. 

Buy  a  HOOD 
FURNACE 

Have  more  beating 
comfort  than  you 
did  last  winter,  but 
don’t  burn  so  much 
coal  or  spend  so 
much  time  tending 
the  fire. 

Writ a  for  full  information 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

HOOD  FURNACE^  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  N  ;  Corning,  N.Y.  , 


BUNIONS 

Don’t  resort  to  harmful  acids  and  caus¬ 
tics.  Comfit  ape  stops  the  pain  instantly 
while  its  wonderful  medication  grad¬ 
ually  ABSORBS  the  abnormal  growth 
Soon  you  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort, 
and  enjoy  shapely  feet.  Com fi tape 

Dissolves  the  Growth 

without  injury  to  healthy  flesh.  A 
knock-,, ut  for  corns  and  callouses.  Big 
Spool,  80  square  inches,  lasts  most  fami¬ 
lies  year  or  more.  Send  $1  mid  if  not 
delighted,  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
/Box  R  Burlington,  Vt. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog;  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  8et  com¬ 
prises  u  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faacots,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave».  N.  Y.  C. 


Newaiia 


Heating 


Cuts  Ironing  Time 

In  Half 

New  invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
onefron  needed.  Ends hotstove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  in  any  room, 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREETrial 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  name.address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
>7  4  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally, — 
“Send  Anentn  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer  ”  J  C.  Steeae.PreH, 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Positive  Relief 


HERE  is  another  Burrell 
Milker  feature  which 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  —  the  Burrell  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator. 

Sharp,  well-defined  inter¬ 
mittent  periods  of  suction 
and  relief  are  imperative  for 
the  correct  milking  of  your 
cows.  Nothing  less  than 
complete  relief  from  all  suc¬ 
tion  between  each  period  of 
suction  can  be  satisfactory. 
In  the  Burrell  Milker,  you  get 
this  complete  relief ,  during 
which  time  air  is  admitted 
to  the  teat- cups,  and  the 


vacuum  drops  to  zero.  This 
permits  natural  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  teats, 
and  prevents  the  congestion 
caused  by  milkers  which 
maintain  long  periods  of 
suction  without  relief. 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief 
Pulsator  is  sturdy,  and  in  it 
are  no  hard-to-get-at  corners 
and  crevices  to  clean.  The 
entire  operating  mechanism 
can  be  quickly  removed,  and 
all  parts  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  milk  are  easily 
cleaned  and  sterilized — typi¬ 
cally  Burrell  throughout. 


Ask  about  this 
New  Separator 

Now  you  have 
the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy  for 
your  own  farm 
use  as  good  a 
cream  separa¬ 
tor  as  is  used 
in  the  biggest 
creameries. 

Since  dairy¬ 
ing  was  in  its 
infancy  Bur¬ 
rell  has  been 
making  the 
best  separators  of  the  time.  The 
one  illustrated  above  is  an  exam¬ 
ple — and  priced  unusually  low. 

3k  Sfams  ifu  TTlifk  Ckdun 

It  is  equipped  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  Burrell  Link  Blades,  which 
assure  the  utmost  in  clean  skim¬ 
ming.  And  not  only  does  it  skim 
the  milk  clean — it  runs  so  easy 
that  the  power  consumption  is 
remarkably  low.  Select  the  size 
you  need — 350,  500,  750  or 
1000-pound  — hand  or  power. 


Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  is  one  of  four  features 
which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  Milker. 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.  H.  BiJrr  ell  &  Go.  Inc.  Little  Falls  ,  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Hay  comes  out 
easier,  too, 
when  put  up 
with  the  Cal¬ 
lahan, 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Callahan 
Hay  Guide.  If  he  hasn’t 
one  now  he  can  get  it 
in  a  few  days.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  “A  Bet¬ 
ter  Way  To  Put  Up 
Hay”.  Get  rid  of  your 
hardest  haying  job. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  Courtland  St., Wellsboro, Pa. 


“Saved  Lots  of 
Hard  Work” 

"The  Hay  Guide 
worked  successful- 
ly.  Saved  lots  of 
hard  work  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  hay  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
mow.  It  saves  one 
man  in  the  mow.” 

— C.  W.  Parker, 
New  York 


" Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.  '  ’  Puts 
the  hay  where 
you  want  it. 


(man 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C*. 
Toledo,  OMo. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widtner  Bldg.,  Phiia.,  P» 


RATION 


You  too  will  find  that  purchases  of  feed  costs 
less  than  one-third  of  your  milk  check  if  you 
feed  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration. 

B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  is  made  from  a  formula 
that  has  proven  its  worth  as  a  milk  producer 
for  over  5  years.  It  is  always  uniform —  always 
the  same  satisfactory  feed,  and  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  reduce  your  feed  expense  and  to 
make  more  milk. 

Test  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  directions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
— or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(0e  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


Costs  less  than 
One-third 

of  Milk  Check 


Chari  es  F.Oberholtzer 
El  verson,  Pa 


DAIRY 


April  11,  192."> 

Dairy  Development  in  the 
South 

Champ  Clark,  in  his  autobiography, 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  the 
limestone  regions  of  Kentucky.  He  says 
that  during  the  Civil  War  the  largest 
soldiers  in  (both  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  armies  came  from  this  limestone  sec¬ 
tion.  That,  he  says,  was  because  from 
the  cradle  they  “ate,  drank  and  breathed 
limestone'’ — the  great  builder  of  animal 
life.  We  have  come  to  regard  Kentucky 
as  “the  great  limestone  heaven”  without 
considering  other  sections  which  are  fair¬ 
ly  candidates  for  honors.  The  strip  of 
land  running  through  Central  New  York 
— with  Syracuse  as  its  center  is  a  lime¬ 
stone  paradise,  but  perhaps  the  most 
favored  spot  in  this  regard  is  the  long 
finger  of  land  running  up  through  North¬ 
eastern  Mississippi  to  Tennessee.  Here 
one  may  see  the  glories  of  limestone  at 
their  best.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in 
Kentucky  and  several  of  the  -legumes 
characteristic  of  the  South  grow  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  soil  is  naturally  good  and 
whenever  it  is  cut  into  or  dug  into  a 
snow-white  foundation  of  lime  is  re¬ 
vealed.  As  a  pasture  country  and  a 
natural  Alfalfa  section  this  'finger  of  land 
is  unsurpassed. 

Yet  for  years  it  remained  unnoted  and 
unrecognized.  For  years  after  the  war 
the  cotton  planters  spent  most  of  their 
energy  in  fighting  Blue  grass  and  clover. 
There  have  been  many  instances  in  his¬ 
tory  where  naturally  brave  but  unlearned 
people  have  fought  with  their  swords 
against  invaders  who  really  came  to  set 
them  free.  In  this  case  the  planters 
fought  with  hoes  against  such  invaders  as 
Blue  grass  clover  and  Alfalfa  an  army 
which  came  to  break  down  the  tyranny  of 
king  cotton.  These  newer  plants  broke 
in  here  and  there  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
destroy  them  and  the  limestone  slowly 
came  to  its  own. 

Nearly  50  years  ago  a  little  band  of 
far-seeing  men  brought  in  small  herds  of 
Jersey  cattle.  Everything  was  against 
them.  The  dreaded  “Texas  fever”  killed 
off  these  imported  cattle  like  sheep.  There 
was  great  prejudice  against  the  “little 
Jersey”  cattle.  Many  people  actually 
felt  that  “painted  butter”  was  poisonous. 
The  Jerseys  were  not  much  bigger  than 
the  ordinary  southern  runt  or  scrub — 
and  so  on.  It  was  a  struggle  but  these 
breeders  kept  on  and  little  by  little  the 
marks  of  the  Jersey  began  to  appear  on 
the  native  cattle.  Before  many  years  the 
grade  cattle  of  that  section  came  to  repre¬ 
sent  something  of  a  new  strain — almost 
what  one  would  call  a  new  breed.  The 
■blood  of  the  Jersey  and  the  hustling 
qualities  of  the  old  candbrake  cow  pro¬ 
duced  an  animal  pecularly  adapted  to 
southern  dairying.  People  began  to  know 
about  this  cow  and  they  came  to  this  lime¬ 
stone  strip  ordering  carload  lots  for  ship¬ 
ment.  In  years  to  come  it  is  likely  that 
this  finger  of  limestone  will  point  the  way 
to  a  new  industry.  We  think  it  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle,  horses 
and  mules  needed  in  nearby  Gulf  States. 

Thousands  of  cows  have  been  sent  away 
from  this  section  but  the  thought  has 
ever  been — why  not  keep  them  here  and 
ship  milk,  cream  or  butter  instead.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  has  already  been  done — 
now  there  will  be  more  of  it.  The 
Bordens  will  now  bui’ld  a  great  milk  con¬ 
densing  plant  at  Starkville — which  lies  in 
the  heart  of  this  limestone  section.  The 
Bordens  have  for  some  time  meditated  a 
plant  of  this  sort  for  the  Southern  States 
and  after  a  thorough  search  they  decided 
that  this  finger  of  limestone  gave  the  best 
location.  It  is  an  event  of  tremendous 
importance — more  than  one  would  im¬ 
agine  at  first  thought.  It  is  the  first  open 
recognition  of  the  competition  in  dairying 
which  is  sure  to  come  from  the  south. 
Furthermore  it  is  part  of  that  irresistible 
movement  or  change  in  crop  production 
which  will  finally  result  in  locating  our 
leading  rfarm  products  in  the  sections 
,where  they  can  be  grown  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Our  dairymen  everywhere  must 
now  realize  that,  from  the  new  type  of 
Jersey  cow  in  the  south  to  the  reindeer 
in  Alaska  and  Labrador  there  ai’e  new 
possibilities  in  the  competition  for  the 
dairy  market.  The  so-called  “dairy  belt” 
has  no  longer  any  monopoly  of  milk 
production. 
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HOLSTEINS 


Rhode  Island’s  Best 

HOLSTEINS 

In  Public  Dispersal 

SINGLETON  FARMS 

At  WALLUM  LAKE,  R.  I. 

Saturday,  April  18, 1925 

CZfl  REGISTERED 
DU  HOLSTEINS  DU 

FULLY  ACCREDITED 

11  Cows  That  Hold 
21  State  Championships 
For  Fat  Production 

RECORDS  -  BREEDING- 
TYPE- HEALTH 

Sales  Force : 

HAEGER— WOOD— GREENE 

J.  ERNEST  SINGLETON,  Owner 
Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 

For  Catalog  and  Illustrated  Circular,  giving 
full  instructions  for  reaching  sale — Address 

S.  T.  WOOD,  Sale  Director 
Liverpool,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

TRANQUILLITY  ORMSBY  BURKE 

Pnr  <5olo  Born  Sept.  14,  1921.  Largely  white.  Sire — 

roi  Odlc  K)NG  QF  THE  ORMSBYS  ;  dam— HAYLAND  URMA 
BURKE.  Her  sire-KING  PONTIAC  HENGERVELD  FAYNE. 

(Sold  in  1919  for  $100,000.)  Price  reasonable. 

THEO.  T.  BAYLOR  52  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brookvale  Farm 

'/  HEREFORDS 

•*  We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  oneyear- 
r  ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
?  bull  calves,  Sired  by  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639,  the 
1  Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
B  State  Fair  in  1921.  Herd  Accredited. 

?  Z.  M,  Crane  BROOKVALE  FARM  S.  R.  Morrison 
A  Owner  Windsor,  Mass. 


Supl.  / 

'.w.vA 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
and  Percheron  Stallions 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

If  you  want  a  good  bull  calf  from  a  good  individual, 
dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  from  ace  red  i  te  d 
Herd  of  over  100  cows,  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  for  #50  and  up,  write  us  and  we  will 
keep  you  informed  of  what  we  have. 

Forsgate  Farms  J amesburg-,  N.  J, 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS.  Fishkill,  N  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

sale  Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Born  March  30,  1926.  $50  at  30  da.  Dam,  9124  lbs.  in  10 
mos.  Federal  accredited  herd.  Snapshots  and  further 
details  to  inquirers.  C.E.  tc  £.  (i.  BEMI8,Ku»tHr.>okfielif,  lias*. 

Milking  Sb.orth.orns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  V.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  ville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Red  Polled  Heifer  Calves 

from  accredited  Herd.  Prices  reasonable.  We  ship 
anywhere.  BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Venanoo  Co., Pa. 

Practically  Pure  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calves,  S20 

*  each,  crated.  EhGEWOOl)  FARMS,  IVbitewatcr,  Wisconsin 


SWINE 


] 


BERKS  HI  RES  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Sold  out  on  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Have  a  few  good 
service  boars  and  fall  gilts  yet.  Weaned  pigs  by 
Ma.v  1st.  Good  Show  Record. 

BICHAK1)  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Oundee.  N.  Y. 

100  CHESTER  WHITE.  Berkshire.  0.  IC.  and  DUROC  PIGS 

0  wks.  old,  #6;  8  wks,  $6,50.  Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  pigs,  $7.50  each.  Pigs  are  taught  to  eat. 
This  adv.  appears  every  other  week. 

OAKS  DAIRY  H  ARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Registered  Spotted  Poland-China  SPRING  PIGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios  not 

akin.  Write  lirookside  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 

|  M 1 1  D  O  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
m  M  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son  Merribeld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-Choice  Gilts  B  ed  to  ,arrow 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  0.  Box  15 


in  May. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-World’s  Grand  Champion  Big  Type 

fl  I  H  Pitre  ?  wk8‘  old‘  P|  ice,  #12.  100  lb.  boars,  same 
xr'x,'«^Tr,lT  xrfe^!Vn&^38-6W’  Pedigrees  included. 

VERNON  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.Y. 

fl  I  R  ’e  Early  March.  Kegist'd  pigs,  $12.75  each 
u.  I.  u.  5  Pans  no  akin.  Order  now  to  ship  May  ist  to 
10th.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  It.  HILL,  Seneea  Falls,  N.Y. 

Begletcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  nifo 
n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  TiVJO 


SHEEP 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
makes  the  following  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  March  2S,  1925 : 

Market  draggy  throughout  the  week, 
receipts  mostly  from  nearby  points.  Beef 
steers  compared  with  week  ago,  steady 
to  firm,  quality  mostly  medium,  top 
$10.25 ;  average  weight,  1,350  lbs. ;  part 
load,  stricly  choice  heavies,  $10.50 ;  sev¬ 
eral  Jots  $9.50  to  $9.75;  bulk,  $8.25  to 
$9.25.  Bulls,  the  stock  and  canners  held 
steady ;  bulk  of  nearby  cows,  $4.25  to 
$5.50.  Calves,  steady ;  top  vealers, 
$14.50;  few  selects,  $15.  Receipts  for 
week :  Cattle,  31  cars ;  27  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  points ;  two  Indiana  ;  one  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  one  Maryland,  containing 
672  head,  675  head  driven  and  trucked 
in.  Total,  cattle,  1,347  head;  138  calves; 
189  hogs ;  168  sheep. 

Steers.- — Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  common 
to  medium,  $6.00  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good.  $5  to  $5.75;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to_  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14  to  $14.50 ; 
medium,  $11  to  $14 ;  common,  $4  to  $11. 

Ilogs. — Heavyweights,  200-250  lbs.,  $14 
to  $14.50;  mediumweights,  150-200  lbs., 
$13  to  $14.25 ;  lightweights,  100-150  lbs., 
$9.50  to  $13 ;  rough  stock,  $7  to  $9.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  c-arlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  30,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  _  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair: 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.27% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.26% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $28.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Standard  middlings  .  28.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.90 

White  hominy  .  40.65 

Gluten  feed  . * .  39.15 

Ground  oats  .  38.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  42.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  42.60 


WILLIAM  F.  BRUSH,  Auctioneer 

Absolute  Auction  Sale 

The  undersigned  giving  up  farming  will  sell  at 
public  auction  on  the  Edison  Smith  farm,  %  mile 
from  the  village  of  Monroe,  Orange  County,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Monroe  to  Blooming 
Grove,  on 

TUESDAY  APRIL  14th,  1925, 

at  10  a.  m.  sharp.  Please  be  on  hand  at  that 
time. 

400  HEAD  OF  VERY  CHOICE  PIGS 
some  weighing  from  30  to  130  pounds;  32  Sows 
with  pigs,  some  will  be  in  time  of  sale.  2  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Boars.  These  pigs  are  all  in  perfect 
health,  have  been  kept  clean  and  right.  Without 
doubt  this  is  the  finest  lot  of  pigs  ever  sold  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Call  and  see  them. 

TEAM  OF  FARM  HORSES 
weighing  3,000  pounds,  right  in  every  way  and 
One  workers. 

Double  and  single  harness,  hand-made,  1  plat¬ 
form  spring  wagon,  2  heavy  wagons,  wagon  With 
water  tight  body,  3  sets  heavy  bobs,  2  large  wa¬ 
ter  tanks,  large  cans  100  gallons  for  food  mix¬ 
ing,  large  vat,  500  gallons,  2  shipping  pens, 
plows,  riding  cultivators,  2-horse  Moline  corn 
planter,  250-gallon  tank,  spring  tooth  harrow, 
feeding  tank,  chain  Mock  and  fall,  all  kinds  of 
tools  used  on  a  farm.  68  sanitary  pig  houses, 
ail  in  perfect  condition,  nearly  new. 

Terms  cash.  Lunch  on  ground. 

William  F.  Brush,  sales  manager  for 

MAX  SCHAEFER,  MONROE 


GOATS 


GOATS0ne  Toggenburg  Doe  ^Tnr^l%dd 

buck  and  mother  a  very  heavy  milker. 
1  rice,  $40,  I{.  8.  GKICrGB  <  run  bury,  N«  «I. 


r 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Reg.  Dorset  Rams  and  Ewes  fhipped  on 


HERBERT  C.  HILL 


Approval. 

Knowlesville,  Orleans  Co..  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  | 


Announcing  the 


DE  LAVAL 

Junior  Milker  Outfit 

For  Milking  Small  Herds 


OWING  to  the  remarkable  success 
which  De  Laval  Milkers  have  at¬ 
tained  during  the  past  nine  years 
in  saving  time  and  labor,  increasing  the 
production  of  milk  and 
improving  its  quality, 
as  well  as  eliminating 
the  drudgery  and  dis¬ 
like  of  hand  milking, 
there  has  arisen  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  a 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
milking  small  herds. 

In  response  to  this 
demand,  the  De  Laval 
Junior  Milker  Outfit 
has  been  designed  and 
is  now  offered  to  small 
herd  owners.  Every 
user  of  this  outfit  can  expect  exactly  the 
same  satisfactory  results  as  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  De  Laval  Milker  users  in 
this  and  all  dairy  countries  of  the  world 
are  obtaining,  for  it  is  exactly  the  same  in 
operation  as  the  regular  De  Laval  Milker 


and  differs  only  in  that  it  has  a  Pulso- 
Pump  and  Trap  of  smaller  capacity. 

The  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  is  sold 
complete  with  one  standard  De  Laval 
Unit  and  enough  hang¬ 
ers  and  cocks  for  a  10- 
cow  installation.  It  is 
designed,  however,  to 
operate  two  standard 
De  Laval  Milker  Units 
when  so  desired,  with 
an  installation  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  60  feet  of  pipe, 
and  will  milk  as  many 
cows  as  can  be  stan¬ 
chioned  within  these 
limits. 

This  outfit  can  be 
operated  by  a  %  hp. 
electric  motor  or  a  l]4  hp.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  making  it  economical  in  operation. 

At  any  later  date  should  the  owner  of 
such  an  outfit  increase  his  herd,  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  themilkercan  always  be  enlarged  ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  comparatively  small  expense. 


$175.00* 

for  the  Complete  Outfit  as 
shown  above  (except  piping) 
consisting  of 

1  No.  37  Pulso-Fump 
1  Junior  Trap 
1  Vacuum  Controller 
1  Complete  Milker  Unit 
And  enough  hangers  and 
cocks  for  a  10-cow  installa¬ 
tion. 

Capable  of  operating  2  units 
within  a  60  ft.  installation. 

*  Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  Western  Canada. 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  for  full  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


165  Broadway  600  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


61  Beale  St. 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  cf  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Roughwood Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offeronlygood  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  0jURI  MBMS,  n  8  ni  lt.  Ptli|,  p, 

Guernsey  Heifers 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  'Tuberculin  tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  Calves 

from  Register  of  Merit  stock.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  Price,  «50.  PUTNAM  FARM,  Forestville,  N  Y 

For  Safe  K^r^ed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in- 
"  \.  CURT'~  '  "  ~ 


quiries.  J>.  A. 


ITS 


Jamestown,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls  &  1  IS 

10-ib.  dams  A  bargain.  JOHN  SATTEIt.  It.  J,  .Nassao,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


POLICE  DOGS 

from  Int.  Grand  Champion  Cito  Bergerlust.  Also 
noted  sire,  Ajax  von  Waldorf  and  others  of  equal¬ 
ly  good  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quick  sale.  ED¬ 
WARD  F,  FLYNN,  1240  Manor  Rd.,  Pt.  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

6  Irish  Terrier  Puppies  beauties 

4  males  and  2  females,  All  for  $60  or  $10  each. 
Also  Baled  Timothy  Hay  ami  .Straw.  II.  lieattio 
Evensburgh  Road  and  Ridge  Pike,  near  Ct  .egeville,  Pa 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  Blue  Ticks 

and  blacl^  and  tans.  Also  pups,  #5  each,  on  approval. 

r'lnnnhminrl  Pune  %  Airedale.  Guaranteed  to  make 
V^uunnuunu  jups  good.  Males,  $10;  Females,  *«, 

NEY  ROWLEY  Uryden,  N.Y. 

AirorLIo  Female— 7  mos.  old.  $10.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
AlIBUdie  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison ,  N.  Y. 

firpat  riano  Pnno  from  registered  stock.  Pedigrees 
Ulodl  UdlltJ  lUpb  furnished.  Females,  $35;  males,  $40. 
MAI  l»K  It.  FA6I.KNIIAM  Middle  lload,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  p_|;po  p.mo  Sacrifice  Spring  Rale.  Country’s 
3-Months  rullbc  IU|Jo  best  blood  lines  at  $25, either  sex. 
Ratisfact’u  guar.  Wostrldge  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  j., , 

Pedigreed  Collie  I'ups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Uro**  City,  Pa. 

White  Collie  l’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chotola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

German  Shepherd,  Proven  sire,  $75;  Brood  Matron,  $00; 
Male  Pup,  $35  Thomson's  Kennels,  Wells,  Vermont 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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McCormick-Deering  Com  Planters 

CHECK  ROW  -  DRILL  -  HILL  DROP  DRILL 

When  you  plant  your  corn  you  plan  for  the  greatest  possible  yield.  To  get  this  you  must 
use  every  available  foot  of  land.  You  must  grow  a  full  hill  everywhere  a  hill  is  supposed 
to  grow.  If  your  corn  planter  has  passed  its  most  useful  days,  you  cannot  do  this.  Missed 
hills  can  easily  cost  you  several  hundred  bushels  each  year. 

Right  now  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  community  is  ready  to  show  you  new, 
dependable  McCormick-Deering  Planters  that  will  help  you  avoid  losses  from  missed  hills. 
Features:  variable  drop;  edge,  flat,  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  automatic  markers,  power  hill 
drop;  all  standard  widths;  fertilizer  attachments;  and  pea  and  bean  attachments.  One  of 
these  planters  can  easily  pay  for  itself  this  year  out  of  the  money  it  saves. 


McCormick  -  Deering  Cultivators 

STYLES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  ROW  CROP 

Never  before  has  the  value  of  the  two-row  cultivator  been  so  evident.  This  year  every  short  cut  must  be 
■used,  yet  the  farming  job  must  be  done  better  than  ever.  You  can  do  this  with  a  two-row  cultivator.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  go  over  the  corn  an  extra  time  or  two,  yet  your  labor  cost  will  be  considerably  less  than  your 
usual  cultivation  with  a  one-row  cultivator.  In  fact,  the  points  in  favor  of  two-row  cultivation  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  you  will  surely  wish  to  talk  to  your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the  light-running, 
easy-to-handle  McCormick-Deering  two-row  cultivators.  Ask  him  also  about  McCormick-Deering  one-row 
corn  cultivator.  Let  the  tools  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  help  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  6tifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORB1NE 

"trade  MARK  REG.U.S.PALOFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delirered.  Describe  your  ctse  for  sped*!  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  'Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  21.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  Dostoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Your  Milk 

Raise  Calves  Without  It 

100  pounds  of  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  equals 
800  lbs.  of  whole  milk  in 
feeding  value.  Raise  bigger, 
better  calves  the  Ryde  Way, 
without  milk  and  for  less  money. 

Try  It  at  Our  Risk 

Get  a  sack  from  your  dealer. 
Feed  It  as  directed.  If  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied,  return  it  and 
full  price  will  be  refunded*  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet.  “MILKLESS 
CALVES, "  and  Iname  of 
nearest  dealer. 


our 


RYDE  &  COMPANY 

15434  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Chicago,  III.  (4) 


DANGER  timefor  horse*.  Leg*  are 
'soft— muscles  flabby.  Apply  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  strained, 

swollen  tendons  or  lameness  of  any  kind.  Known 
for  41  years  as  the  quick,  reliable  remedy  for 
the  many  ailments  of  horses'  legs  and  hoofs. 
Apply  it  yourself.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Don't  be 
without  it  another  day.  $1.50  at  druggists,  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.'TOO 


GOMB  AULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Split  Hoofs 


You  have  never  used  any  preparation  that  can 
equal  Corona  Wool  Fat  for  quick  healing  of 
cracked  hoofs,  galled  shoulders,  sore  necks, 
grease  heel,  and  barb  wire  cuts  on  animals,  or 
any  sore  or  injury  of  the  human  skin  without 
blister  or  smarting.  A  time-tested,  healing 
remedy  for  household  and  farm, 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corono 
Sample,  only  10c.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


Every  Day  You  Need 

3<§€D'£Ko.l 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  bog  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

What  is  a  good  Winter  ration  for  a  12- 
year-old  Alderney  butter  cow  that  has 
a'ccess  to  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay.  The 
farmers  in  this  locality  claim  that  corn¬ 
stalks  are  a  necessary  roughage  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  but  cornstalks  give  the  butter  a 
disagreeable,  bitterish  taste.  Is  there  no 
substitute  for  cornstalks?  Do  mangels 
impart  a  bitterish  taste  to  the  butter? 

New  Jersey.  '  e.  b.  h. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
feeding  value  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  One  is  a  legume  that  contributes 
protein,  mineral  matter,  and  a  highly  di¬ 
gestible  fiber;  the  other  is  a  coarse  prod¬ 
uct  that  supplies  chiefly  bulk  but  when 
it  is  nicely  cured  and  carefully  preserved, 
a  palatable  roughage. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  corn¬ 
stalks  to  your  cow.  No  doubt  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  advised  you  have  cornstalks 
that  they  have  produced  that  they  must 
dispose  of,  and  since  they  do  not  have 
Alfalfa  hay,  conclude  that  cornstalks  are 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  ration. 

A  grain  ration  suitable  for  your  use 
would  result  from  combining  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients :  Linseed  meal,  25  lbs.  ; 
ground  oats,  25  lb.  ;  wheat  bran,  40  lbs.  ; 
cornmeal.  40  lbs.,;  gluten  feed,  25  lbs. 

You  can  combine  these  products  in  any 
quantity  desired  and  a  home  mixture  of 
this  composition  will,  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Alfalfa  hay,  enable  you  to 
get  the  desired  amount  of  milk  from  your 
family  cow.  Mangel  beets  that  have 
been  stored  in  the  cellar,  together  with 
turnips  or  cabbage,  or  other  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  character,  will  absorb  odors 
and  when  fed  previous  to  milking,  will 
taint  the  milk.  Unless  the  beets  are  of 
a  good  quality  themselves  and  provided 
they  are  consumed  to  the  extent  of  50  to 
60  lbs.  per  day,  they  are  very  apt  to 
impart  a  flavor  to  the  milk,  especially  if 
the  milk  is  not  cooled  immediately  after 
being  drawn  and  brought  to  a  low  temper¬ 
ature  forthwith.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  milk  itself  is  properly  cooled  and  then 
kept  in  the  cellarway  where  vegetable 
odors  permeate,  the  milk  itself  will  absorb 
these  odors  and  butter  churned  frgm  sep¬ 
arated  cream  will  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Beets  and  vegetable  products  of  this 
sort  should  be  fed  after  milking  rather 
than  before  milking,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  cool  the  milk  and  store  it  in 
regions  that  are  not  saturated  with  vege¬ 
table  odors.  Unless  you  have  the  mangel 
beets  in  abundance,  it  might  be  well  for 
you  to  purchase  some  dried  beet  pulp 
•which,  if  moistened  for  10  or  12  hours 
before  feeding,  could  substitute  for  man¬ 
gel  beets.  This  will  provide  the  succu- 
lenee,  as  well  as  the  Carbohydrates,  is 
very  palatable  and  bulky,  and  at  the 
present  values  is  comparatively  low  in 
cost. 

If  your  cow  weighs  about  900  lbs.  and 
is  producing  as  much  as  30  lbs.  of  5  per 
bent  milk  per  day,  then  you  could  safely 
feed  as  much  as  10  lbs.  of  grain  in  two 
equal  feedings,  night  and  morning,  and 
in  addition,  allow  4  or  5  lbs.  of  dried  beet 
pulp,  which  would  make  about  20  lbs.  of 
moistened  product.  In  addition,  the  cow 
should  be  given  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  that 
she  can  clean  up  with  relish  two  or 
three  times  each  day. 

Feeding-  Five  Grade  Cows 

I  have  five  grade  cows  producing  25 
to  30  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  for  roughage  corn  stover  and  clover 
hay,  also  have  homegrown  corn  and  oats. 
The  grain  ration  I  am  feeding  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  O.  P. 
linseed  oilmeal,  34  per  cent  protein,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent  protein, 
and  feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced.  F.  Y. 

New  York. 

A  grade  cow  giving  30  lbs.  of  4  per 
cent  milk  per  day  would  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  8%  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  week, 
hence  would  be  entitled  to  a  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  about  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for 
each  pound  of  butterfat  produced  by  a 
given  animal  in  a  week.  Another  means 
of  determining  the  amount  of  grain  to 
feed  to  a  dairy  cow  is  calculated  by  al- 
(continued  on  page  646) 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Starting  Guernsey  Herd  You  could  iiQt  obtain  the  maximum 

1  own  a  75  acre  farm  along  the  Mill-  ffultS  y°ur  herd  of  eight  cows  if 

stone  River  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  their  ration  were  limited  to  roughage  of 
about  20  acres  of  river  bottom  meadow,  this  character.  And  it  would  be  neces- 
w  hi  eh  is  overflowed  periodically  and  can-  sary  for  you  to  fee,i  some  grain  in  addi- 
not  be  tilled.  Heretofore  this  has  grown  ,  ,,  .  ,.  c, 

up  in  (brush,  small  trees  and  weeds.  tl0n  to  ?hese  Productions.  Where  the  boy 
I  want  to  clear  this  up  and  am-  con-  beans  are  grown  as  a  grain  crop  and 
sidering  putting  on  milk  cows.  Which  the  beans  themselves  ground  into  meal 
will  prove  more  profitable  Guernseys  and  mixed  with  cornmeal  and  fed  in  Con¬ 
or  Holstems,  considering  that  1  can  .  .  ...  ,, 

get  6c  for  Holstein  milk  and  10c  for  ^motion  with  Sweet  clover  as  a  rough- 
Guernsey  milk?  My  barn  will  accommo-  {,ge,  there  is  an  advantage.  But  a  yield 
date  eight  cows.  I  am  considering  a  three-  of  10  or  12  bushels  of  Soy  beans  per 
year  rotation  of  corn,  Sweet  clover  acre  is  about  all  that  one  can  expect  and 
and  Soy  beans,  each  15  acres,  and  wish  T  ,  ...  ,.  . 

to  know  whether  this  will  provide  enough  *  (1°  not  know  ot  veiT  many  sections  m 
feed  for  eight  cows,  or  can  more  or  less  hew  Jersey  where  the  Soy  bean  crop  is 


be  kept?  How  many  tons  of  hay  will 
Soy  beans  produce  on  15  acres  of  sandy 
loam,  assuming  that  the  same  is.  slightly 
below  average  fertility,  though  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime?  When  should  they  be 
sown  and  when  cut?  How  many  tons 
of  hay  wall  15  acres  of  the  Same  kind  of 
soil  produce  of  Sweet  clover  hay,  when 
planted  in  the  Spring  and  when  Should 
the  same  be  cut?  L.  M.  H. 


profitably  grown  as  a  source  of  feed.  If 
Soy  beans  could  be  sold  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  at  $3  or  $4  or  more  per  bushel, 
then  one  could  get  out  from  under  the 
relatively  high  overhead  cost  and  the 
low  yield  per  acre  that  obtains  with  this 
crop.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  en¬ 
riching  qualities  of  Soy  beans  and  be- 


Seeding  Pasture 


There  is  no  denying  the  statement  that  deve  they  have  an  important  part  to  play 
Guernsey  milk,  owing  to  its  natural  yel-  *n  American  agriculture,  but  to  depend 
low,  attractive  color  and  its  increased  upon  Soy  beans  to  supply  the  protein 
percentage  of  butterfat,  is  more  popular  that  is  contained  in  the  ration  for  cows 
with  the  housewife  than  the  product  *n  seems  to  me  a  rather  disappoint- 
yielded  by  Holstein  cows  and  testing  in£  outlook, 
around  3%  per  cent. 

Answering  your  questions  specifically, 

I  should  favor  the  production  of  Guernsey  I  recently  bought  a  few  bales  of  pas- 
milk  at  10c  a  quart  rather  than  Holstein  ture  grass  hay,  and  I  find  that  my  cows 

milk  at  6c  a  quart.  In  the  long  run  you  ,Prefer  ^  even  the  finest  of 

would  handle  a  sm aller  number  of  quarts,  and& ap  thd? milk  “flm^on  itts' wdl 
but  the  net  profits  that  would  result  as  on  Alfalfa.  A  further  arvantage  in 

would  favor  Guernseys  in  this  instance,  its  use  is  that  there  is  no  waste  at  all, 

Of  course  much  would  depend  upon  the  something  I  cannot  say  for  Alfalfa.  This 

i  ,  hay  is  so  sett  in  texture  and  so  sweet  in 

type  and  production  of  the  Guernseys  smell  that  j  presume  cows  like  it  fo‘ 

selected,  for  profits  and  loss  in  the  dairy  these  reasons.  Will  you  tell  me  what 

business  depend  largely  upon  the  unit  grasses  go  to  make  up  such  pasture 

production  of  each  cow  and  the  basis  gia£s  hay  and  which  ones  give  it  its  won- 
,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  derful  scent — a  scent  that  I  remember 

upon  which  they  convert  a  given  amount  noticing  in  grass-woven  baskets  made 

of  feed  into  a  given  amount  of  milk.  and  sold  by  Indians  somewhere  in  the 

I  happen  to  know  the  section  of  the  ^  hoteml  to  seed  down  one  or  two 

0  ^  ,  ,  fields  to  this  pasture  grass.  A.  T.  D. 

country  in  Somerset  County  referred  to 

and  believe  that  the  selection  of  grade  ^  1S  not  c^ear  to  me  just  what  you 
Guernsey  cows  would  in  the  long  run  describe  as  pasture  grass  hay.  In  any 
best  meet  the  conditions  described,  event,  it  must  be  a  second-growth  crop 
Guernsey  cows  are  good  foragers,  they  or  sec°nd  cutting  from  some  mowed  pas- 
are  very  attractive  in  appearance  when  ture  field  and  naturally  the  yield  per 
grazed  in  meadows  of  this  type,  and  you  aere  w0ldd  be  relatively  low.  I  do  not 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  know  of  any  combination  that  would 
distributing  Guernsey  milk  to  customers,  produce  the  rowen  that  would  excel 
We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  if  one  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  especially  the 
cannot  obtain  more  for  5  per  cent  milk  second  cutting  of  clover  or  second  or 
than  he  can  for  milk  testing  3%  per  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay.  The  mere 


cent,  and  provided  the  trade  is  not  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for  butterfat  and  a 
better  quality  product,  then  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  supply  them  milk  testing 
the  lower  percentage  of  butterfat  that 
can  be  produced  in  quantity  at  less  cost 
per  unit  quart  than  Guernsey  milk. 

Your  plan  of  establishing  a  three-year 
rotation,  growing  corn,  Sweet  clover  and 
Soy  beans,  has  mex-it.  But  these  three 
products  alone  would  not  produce  the 
succulence,  the  roughage,  and  the  con¬ 
centrates  necessary  to  feed  the  eight  cows 
in  question  to  the  best  advantage.  Where 
Soy  beans  are  produced  for  either  silage 
or  roughage,  you  can  assume  that  they 
will  produce  about  two  tons  per  acre  of 
cui-ed  hay  or  eight  tons  per  acre  of  suc¬ 
culent  matex-ial  that  can  be  put  into  the 
silo  with  the  corn  for  silage  purpose. 
The  Sweet  clover,  I  dare  say  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  pasture  as  well  as  use  for  rough- 
age,  and  here  again  the  yield  per  acre 
of  this  .product  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  On  the  average,  you  can 
figure  that  you  ought  to  harvest  2%  to 
3%  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  yield  of 
corn  depends  upon  the  variety  produced 
and  the  productive  ability  of  the  soil  in 
question.  An  average  of  from  10  to  12 
tons  of  silage  per  acre  ought  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  years.  If  you  desire  to 
grow  the  corn  for  silage  purpose,  then  I 
should  mix  some  Soy  beans  with  the  coi-n 
at  planting  time.  But  if  you  prefer  to 
grow  the  Soy  beans  as  a  grain  crop,  then 
they  should  be  seeded  about  the  fii-st  of 
June,  grown  in  drills  and  harvested  with 
the  ordinai-y  hay  making  equipment  pre¬ 
vious  to  frost  in  the  Fall.  The  Sweet 
elovei*,  if  grown  by  itself,  can  be  seeded 


fact  that  it  is  palatable  is  in  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  avidity  with  which  the 
animals  relish  it  and  consume  it,  and  no 
doubt  it  has  been  cured  during  a  season 
of  the  year  when  dangers  from  i-ains  and 
undesirable  weather  is  minimized. 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  recommend 
that  you  attempt  to  gi-ow  a  pasture  grass 
of  this  character  for  use  as  a  source  of 
hay  or  roughage,  and  know  that  you 
would  be  disappointed  not  only  in  the 
yield  but  in  the  final  quality  of  the 
product  that  would  be  harvested.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  nothing  excels  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  as  a  coarse  roughage  for 
dairy  cows,  and  while  there  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  conditions  that  prevail  on  our 
farms  that  might  prevent  us  from  grow¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  crop  of  Alfalfa,  never¬ 
theless,  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  area  and  in  the  prepai-ation 
of  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  this  crop, 
there  are  not  many  farms  whei-e  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  could  not  be  success¬ 
fully  gi-own. 

The  best  combination  that  I  know  of 
for  pasture  purposes  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  about  as  follows:  10  parts  of  White 
clover;  20  parts  of  redtop ;  20  parts  of 
Red  clover ;  20  parts  of  blue  grass ;  15 
parts  of  Timothy. 

This  can  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  25 
lbs.  per  acre  ^vith  or  without  a  nurse 
crop.  Under  average  conditions,  the 
best  results  would  follow  its  use  when 
seeded  with  some  such  nurse  crop  as  oats 
or  barley.  The  ordinary  pasture  grass 
mixtures  that  you  obtain  from  seed 
houses  might  serve  your  purpose,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  planting  of 
this  combination  would  enable  you  to 


with  the  oats  in  the  Spring,  and  if  it  does  obtain  the  so-called  pasture  grass  hay 
not  Winter-kill,  it  will  yield  a  surprising  that  has  apparently  so  delighted  your 
amount  of  roughage  material.  cows.  p.  c.  m. 


Wonderful  Ensilage  Cutting  Results 
Using  Light  Tractor  Power 


Does  more  work  using  a  given 
horse  power  than  any  other  en¬ 
silage  cutter  of  similar  rating. 


DlCKSBlj2Zdr(j 


Why  Blizzards  Excel 

THE  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter  pictured  is  designed  for  the 
average  farmer.  It’s  the  R-21 1  Blizzard,  a  moderate  priced 
outfit  that  gives  6  to  9  tons  per  hour  capacity  on  Fordson  or 
light  tractor  power.  Upkeep  is  low.  Fills  high 
silos  easily.  Makes  fine-cut  ensilage.  A  most 
satisfactory  machine.  Blizzard  R-133  is  a  little 
larger,  giving  8  to  1 2  tons  per  hour  ca- 
parity  on  Fordson  or  similar  power. 

Both  are  described  in  our  catalog. 

Also  describes  the  five  other  Blizzard 
models  operating  on  3%  to  18  H.  P.  giv¬ 
ing  capacity  of  4  to  35  tons  per  hour,  and 
“Famous”  Feed  Cutters  for  hand  and 
power  operation.  Poultry  raisers  are  buy¬ 
ing  them  by  the  thousands. 
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Read  how  and  why 
Blizzards  are 

*  * Lightest  ‘Running  ’’ 

‘“Do  most  work 

per  H.  P.” 

‘  ‘ Safest  to  Operate  ’  ‘ 
“Longest  Lasting ” 
“Do  Finest  Work  " 


The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept,  12  -  -  Canton,  Ohio 
Stocks  of  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts  at  Convenient  Distributing  Points. 
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UPWARD 

PER 

MONTH 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo 
with  a  part  of  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A 
wonderful  long-life  silo, 
plus  a  buying  plan  that 
fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
creosoted  st&tves;  extra 
heavy  hoops  with  over¬ 
size  threads,  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe 
or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs  —  no  iron 
to  frost  your  fingers. 
Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm- 
proof  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.,  Mff.,Co. 
338  We»t  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

1 


ONLY 


c  To  End  Broken 
Hame  Strap 
Troubles 


Premax  Hame  Fastener 
is  the  only  flat  link  fas- 
tener:  quick,  easy  lever 
method  of  adjustment; 
pressed  steel  with  rust¬ 
proof  finish ;  adjustable 
—never  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  spring  snap— can¬ 
not  drop  oft'  when  harness  is  re¬ 
moved.  .Send  35  cents  for  one. 


Six  Sizes— WRENCH  SET 

Sizes  5/ie  inch  to  %  inch  on  ring; 
case-hardened  steel;  white  nick¬ 
eled  finish ;  fit  all  nuts  on  auto,  ra¬ 
dio.  lawn  mower,  corn  shelter, etc. 
Send  35c  for  complete  set  of  six. 

ARAB  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box514-A,  Dept. H  6,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED! 

Make  Biq 
Money 
Write  for 
FREE  PLAN 
Today 

Big  S *|  Offer 

2  Hame 
Fasteners 
anda  Single 
6wrenchset 
Send  $1  bill 


Big 

Discounts 
for  April 
Orders 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.w^SSfcv. 


M.C.AMIDON 

BROILERS 
EGGS  70  f 
POTATOES 
APPLES  SI  25 


THE 

WAYSIDE 

SALESMAN 

Size  23x34,  items 
and.  prices  on  bot  h 
sides;  changeable; 
lettei’s 3 inches  high 
on  sheet  steel. 
Larger  and  smaller 
sizes  also  made. 
Write  for  detailed 
description  and 
prices. 

The  ASHTABULA 
SIGN  COMPANY 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  ON  NEW  FARM  TOOL 

Hundreds  sold.  Fits  any  old  or  new,  wood  or  steel  2,  3  or  4  section  harrow.  Peoria  Har¬ 
row  Grass  and  Alfalfa  Seeder  sows  all  grass  seeds  to  uniform  depth.  Low  down  ;  no 
waste.  Cuts  work  in  half.  You  cannot  afford  to  waste  your  time  and  seed.  Pays 
for  itself  on  20  acres.  Buy  only  the  seeder — so  cheap 
everyone  can  get  one. 


Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price.  Write  quick. 

PEORIA  DRILL 
AND  SEEDER  CO. 

2484  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  Illinois 
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CAMBRIA 

FENCE 

A  Product  of  Long  Experience  in  Fence  Making 

WIRE  fencing  has  been  made  for  many  years  at 
our  Cambria  Plant.  Steel-making  experience  at 
the  same  plant  covers  a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five 
years. 

The  control  of  all  of  the  steps  of  steel  production  and 
fence  manufacture  in  one  organization  assures  a  uniform 
Standard  of  high  quality. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  high  grade  of 
CAMBRIA  FENCE — in  the  production  and  selection 
of  the  steel  going  into  it ;  in  the  rolling  and  drawing  of  the 
wire;  in  the  final  inspection  of  the  fence. 

There  is  a  style  of  CAMBRIA  FENCE  to  meet  any 
requirement  of  the  user  of  field  fence.  You  can  depend 
on  uniform  construction,  uniform  quality,  and  uniform 
long  life  to  each  kind. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


Other  Bethlehem  Wire  Products  include: 
Fence  Staples;  Wire  Nails;  Barbed  Wire; 
Plain  Wire;  Galvanized  Wire;  Bale  Ties; 
Barbless  Twisted  Wire. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


rtexo  jcmhT 


A  H in ge  Join  t  , 
Fence 


r  iJ.f.v.uV 


BETHLEHEM 
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Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire  and 
storms.  Made  from  Apollo-Key  stone  sheets. 

Apollo- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most 
durable  rust-resisting  sheets  manufactured.  Uneaualed  for  Silos, 
Culverts,  Tanks,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers. 
Look  forthe  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Keystone  quality  is  also 
superior  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  book, 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SUN 

ROOM 


ro*o\ 


HR  K  FAST 
NOOK  I 


XKITCHM 


LIVING 


DINING 

ROOM 


BOOM 


The  Maryland 
One  of  65 
Bennett 
Homes 


65  Beautiful  Homes 
And  10  Styles  of  Garages 

Are  shown,  several  of  them 
new  this  vear.  Read  about  our 
mill  -  built  doors,  windows, 
colonnades,  bookcases,  kitchen 
cabinets,  etc.,  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  saving  you  money. 
Ask  for  names  of  Bennett  Home¬ 
builders  near  vou.  See  their 
homes,  Ask  them  about  their 
dealings  with  us. 

(If  you  need  mill  work  or 
lumber  for  repairs  or  new 
buildings,  ask  for  Bennett 
Bargain  Book.) 


SAVE  *300  to  *1250 

When  You  Build  Your  Home 

Whether  you  build  a  new  home  or  remodel1 
you  save  money  buying  from  Bennett. 

Know  guaranteed  price  before  you  start. 
Save  one  to  three  months  of  building  time, 
because  Bennett  methods  and  unusually  com¬ 
plete  plans  require  less  skilled  labor  and 
eliminate  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job. 

Bennett  uomec 

BetterBuiltV  v  11  Reedy-Cut^ 


Send  for  the 
New  Bennett 
Homes  Book 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumbor  Co.,  Inc. 

110  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  new 

□  Bennett  Homes  Book 
I*~l  Bennett  Bargain  Book 


Name  . 


Address 


I  City  it  State. 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  F.  and  you9 It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Five  Grade  Cows 

(Continued  from  page  644) 
lowing  1  l'b.  of  grain  for  each  3%  Tbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day  for  each  cow.  In 
addition  to  such  concentrates,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  feed  such  cows  all  of  the 
roughages  that  they  will  consume  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  allowance  of  grain,  and 
likewise  to  provide  them  with  some  form 
of  succulence,  such  as  silage,  moistened 
beet  pulp,  or  mangels,  in  suitable  quan¬ 
tities. 

A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  cottonseed  meal  wouid 
carry  24  per  cent  of  protein,  which  is  an 
ideal  quantity  for  cows  yielding  as  much 
as  30  lbs  .of  milk  per  day,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  suggestion  that  would  improve 
this  ration,  unless  you  increase  the  bran 
to  150  lbs.  and  provided  you  added  50 
additional  pounds  of  cornmeal  to  this 
combination. 

I  take  it  that  this  is  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  either  silage  or  moistened  beet 
pulp,  that  salt  is  available  at  all  times, 
and  that  the  clover  hay  you  are  feeding 
is  supplied  generously.  This  combination 
has  sufficient  variety,  is  bulky  and  pala¬ 
table,  and  has  a  blend  of  proteins  that 
■would  be  easily  digested  and  assimilated. 
These  products  wTill  supply  a  unit  of  a 
protein  very  economically. 

If  the  oats  and  grain  are  not  home¬ 
grown,  then  it  is  possible  that  some 
shorts  or  middlings  might  be  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  these  coarse  grains,  and 
their  use  would  bring  about  a  little  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  per  ton.  I  am  as¬ 
suming  that  this  ration  is  to  be  fed  to 
cows  in  milk,  for  it  would  not  be  suitable 
for  use  in  feeding  dry  cows  or  young 
stock.  A  happy  combination  for  dry 
cows  or  young  stock  would  be :  30  lbs. 
ground  oats,  30  lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs. 
wheat  bran  with  10  lbs.  of  linseed  meal. 

This,  when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  would  enable  ani¬ 
mals  to  grow  and  gain  in  weight  and  to 
present  a  physical  condition  that  would 
be  conducive  to  health  and  vigor. 


Troy,  Pa.,  Holstein  Sale 

On  May  9  there  will  be  a  sale  of  60 
registered  Holsteins  in  the  Sale  Pavilion 
at  Troy,  Bradford  County,  Pa.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  cattle  will  come  from  herds 
that  are  fully  accredited  or  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  young  cows  fresh  or  due  soon 
after  sale ;  a  limited  number  of  bulls  of 
service  age.  Catalogues  for  this  event 
can  be  secured  from  D.  K.  Sloan,  To- 
wanda,  Pa. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  ait  New  York,  IN.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1925. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Wood  cliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

f.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
er  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  Is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27 tli 
day  of  March,  1925. 

B'.  F.  JOSEPH,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  No.  1547. 
Certificate  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  3.  New  York 
Register  No.  5028.  My  commission  expire  i 
March  30,  1925. 
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.PRICE 

—  a  Permanent  Silo''  r  That  You  Can  Pay 


CO 


The  Silo  With  Continuous  Doors 

Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 

The  SILO  that  hat  proven  and  will  continne  to 
prove  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  purchaser. 

Why  not  buy  the  Silo  that  it  backed  by  the 
15  years  practical  experience  of  our  Manager, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Mecklenborg,  who  pioneered 
the  METAL  SILO  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country  ?  He  will  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  needs  and  offer  you  some  in¬ 
teresting  neighborhood  deals  and  Agency 
Contracts.  Our  new  catalog  answers  every 
question  you  can  think  of — send  for  it. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 

Established  /  904 — 2  /  Years  Experience 


acid- 

rust - 

freeze- 

wand- 

fire- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


IN  DE-STRUC-TO 

-AfETALSttSJ 


shrink 

troubles 

Galvan¬ 

ized 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  22 

Wo  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


E.W.R0SS  AND  SILO 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


STOP 
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Get  rid  of  engine  shaking  that 
loosens  nuts,  screws  and  bolts, 
causes  body  and  chassis 
squeeks  and  rattles  and  runs 
up  repair  bills.  Get  rid  of  en¬ 
gine  jolting  and  jerking.  A 
Pioneer  Engine  Support  stiff¬ 
ens  the  frame.  Prevents 

I - 1  breaking  of  crankcase  arms. 

Permanently  repairs  them  if  broken.  Holds  engine 
1  firmly  in  line.  Stops  excessive 

|  vibration.  Makes  driving  a 
pleasure.  Easily  attached  in 
20  minutes.  No  holes  to  drill. 

The  Brewer  -Titchener  Corp. 

52.50  "V  111  Port  Watson  Street 
at  your  Cortland,  N.  $2.75 


dealers  or 
direct  postpaid. 


West  of 
the  Rockies, 


FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  TRUCKS 

Pioneer  Engine  Support 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 
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8EPARATO 


Guaranteed 


■I  New,  Low,  Easy-Pay 
30  Days  Plan*  Pull  year  to  pay. 
<»_!_«  •  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
*  *  ****  *  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Separators  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  loro  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  38-A  Bainbrldge,  N,  Y. 


J.C.SMITH 
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DANA’S 
STOCK 

T  A  "O  XT'  T  C  To  identify  all  live  stock. 
L/iLD  11/ JL/k3  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  ring9t 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO., 74  MainSt.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Edmonds’  Q 
Poultry  a 
Account D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

Spring  is  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
normal  and  already  several  early  Spring 
vegetables  are  being  received  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  market  from  nearby  farms.  A 
little  Pennslyvania  rhubarb  was  offered 
which  sold  quickly  at  6c  to  7c  a  bunch, 
it  being  in  much  better  demand  than  the 
western  hothouse  product.  Then  there 
are  scallions,  always  about  the  first  near¬ 
by  Spring  product  to  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  were  some  New  Jersey  turnip 
tops  which  generally  find  a  ready  market 
early  in  the  season  and  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known  and  sold  under  the  general 
head  of  “salads.”  Nearby  spinach  will 
soon  be  a  factor  but  at  present  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  it  is  coming  from  Virginia  and 
from  Texas.  Good  Texas  spinach  has 
been  selling  around  65c  a  bushel  and 
Virginia  Savoy  spinach  ranged  $1.40  to 
$1.75  a  barrel.  The  lettuce  season  has 
progressed  as  far  up  the  coast  as  North 
Carolina,  some  ordinary  quality  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  type  selling  for  $1  per  bushel  hamper. 
While  the  greens  mentioned  are  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  what  is  to  come,  Philadelphia 
is  still  largely  dependent  upon  the  storage 
products  grown  in  the  north  and  the  fresh 
vegetables  which  are  coming  from  Florida 
and  California.  Root  crops  have  been 
moving  rather  slowly.  Beets  ranged  $2.75 
to  $3.50  a  barrel  for  old  and  new  Texas 
bushel  baskets ;  bunched  ranged  $2  to 
$2.50.  Carrots  were  inclined  to  be  weak 
at  $1.50  a  bushel  for  Texas  bunched 
and  $1.75  to  $2  a  barrel  for  nearby  old 
crop  stock.  Old  crop  parsnips  showed  a 
wide  range,  $1.75  to  $3  a  barrel,  only  a 
few  fancy  reaching  the  top  figure.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  holding  steady  at 
$1.75  to  $2  per  %  bushel  as  to  quality. 
The  market  for  old  potatoes  was  general¬ 
ly  dull  with  prices  holding  about  steady. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites,  in  150-pound  sacks, 
averaged  about  $1.80  and  New  York 
round  whites  at  $1.55  per  sack.  New 
potatoes  weakened  a  little  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season,  best  Spaulding  Rose  sell¬ 
ing  for  $9.50  a  barrel.  The  Texas  onion 
season  is  on,  about  three  weeks  ahead  of 
the  late  start  made  in  1924,  but  as  yet 
they  have  not  arrived  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  materially  affect  the  market  for 
old  onions,  some  of  the  best  Massachu¬ 
setts  large  yellow  onions  bringing  $3  to 
$3.10  a  sack  and  York  State’s  $2.75  to  $3 
a  sack.  New  cabbage  strengthened,  there 
being  no  demand  for  old  cabbage  which 
is  practically  out  of  the  market.  The 
apple  market  held  fairly  steady,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  continuing  to  be  good  but 
the  ordinary  run  of  stock  had  slow  sale 
at  a  wide  range  in  prices.  New  York 
A 2 i/a -in.  Baldwins  ranged  $6  to  $6.50  on 
most  sales  and  Greenings  $6.50  to  $7.  A 
good  deal  of  the  stock  offered  showed  the 
effects  of  long  storage  which  worked  out 
at  prices  proportionate  to  the  damage 
sustained.  Maryland  Romes  sold  as  high 
as  $8  a  barrel.  'With  the  exceptions  of 
Ben  Davis  most  of  the  nearby  apples  sold 
within  the  range  of  $1.50  to  $2  per  % 
bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  offerings  were  a  little  too  liberal 
early  in  the  week  to  maintain  prices  but 
with  a  slight  decline  the  market  became 
fairly  active  and  the  better  grades  of 
eggs  were  kept  well  cleaned  up.  Extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  33c  a  dozen,  firsts  at 
31e  and  carefully  selected  eggs,  candled 
and  in  crates  38c  a  dozen.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  dealers  have  been  putting  away 
‘•■forage  eggs  quite  rapidly,  in  fact  Federal 
statistics  show  about  15,000  cases  on 
hand  the  last  of  March  compared  with 
11,000  cases  a  year  ago.  The  production 
season  is  two  weeks  or  more  ahead  of  last 
year  and  eggs  are  going  into  storage  at  a 
considerable  increase  over  last  year’s 
prices.  Storage-packed  eggs  have  been 
averaging  about  34c  a  dozen  or  about  7c 
higher  than  the  price  dealers  were  willing 
to  pay  a  year  ago.  .  Other  consuming 
centers  are  also  taking  storage-packed 
eggs  quite  rapidly.  New  York  dealers 
having  put  in  about  120.000  cases  as 
against  40,000  to  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  Boston  22.000  as  against  8,000  last 
year. 

Fancy  fat  live  poultry  was  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  strengthened  a 
little  on  heavy  fat  fowl,  doubtless  due  to 
the  growing  demand  for  the  coming  Jew¬ 
ish  holiday,  the  Passover.  Fancy  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  fowl  sold  up  to  33c.  medium 
fowl  averaged  about  28c  and  Leghorns 
worked  out  at  25  to  27c  a  pound.  A  few 
1%  to  2-pound  broilers  were  received 
which  ranged  48  to  60c-  a  pound,  Leghorns 
averaging  about  50c  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
bringing  the  highest  prices.  Dressed 
poultry  receipts  were  light  and  a  firm 
market  prevailed.  Of  the  fresh-killed 
fowl  those  averaging  4  to  5  pounds  were 
preferred  and  brought  29  to  30c,  a  little 
more  than  heavier  stock,  while  really 
light-weight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  20c. 
Fresh-killed  chickens  held  steady  at  33 
to  35c  for  the  heavier  stock  and  36  to 
38c  for  the  1%  to  2-pound  sizes.  Three- 
ponnd  sizes  were  quoted  26  to  28c  a 
pound.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 


poultry  continue  large,  Philadelphia  hav¬ 
ing  over  a  million  pounds  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  excess  of  last  year’s  stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  with  No.  2 
Timothy  and  No.  1  clover  mixed  selling 
$18  to  $19  a  ton.  Straight  rye  and  wheat 
straw  were  selling  for  $15.50  and  oat 
straw  was  quoted  a  dollar  less.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  market  was 
draggy.  There  seems  to  be  an  over-supply 
of  low-grade  hay  and  the  demand  has 
been  for  high-grade  stock.  Trading  in 
consuming  centers  was  only  fair,  largely 
for  immediate  consumption.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c ;  dairy,  lb., 
47  c. 

Eggs.— Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c  ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 
80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 

$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c; 
bu.,  90e ;  celery,  10c ;  endives,  pk.,  30c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  lettuce,  head, 
10c;  Boston,  head,  12c;  onions,  bu., 

$1.40;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb., 
6c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c;  pk.,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  pie¬ 
plant,  10c ;  radishes,  8c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  8c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c; 
fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers,  1% 

lbs.,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  l1/^ 

lbs.,  lb.,  3Sc ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats.— Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $4  ;  milch 
goats,  each  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  35c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  heavy,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25c  ; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  l'b.,  50  to  55c;  geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  beet  greens, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cabbage,  crate,  40 
to  50c;  per  100,  $2  to  $4;  cabbage,  curly, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  garlic, 
lb.,  20c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6  to  7c; 
onions,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  40  to 
75c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  60c ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to 
75c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  2, 
$14;  No.  3,  $12;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  1714  c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
14  to  17c;  hogs,  light,  l'b.,  14  to  16c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
21c ;  mutton,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  veal,  l'b.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  colored,  lb.,  26  to 
29c;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to 
27c;  colored,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  stags,  lb., 
17  to  18c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c ; 
pigeons,  each,  18  to  21c;  ducks,  lb.,  25 
to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  65c;  turkeys,  lb.,'  40  to  45c; 
rabbits,  lb..  18  to  20e. 

Butter,  lb.,  crock,  35  to  40e;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45e ;  eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  ;  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Hub- 
bardston,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spvs,  $1.75 
to  $2.50 ;  Wagners,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Wolf 
River,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beets,  basket,  35  to  40c  ;  bushel,  60  to 
65c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  per  100, 
$2  to  $3 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
white  Danish,  ton,  $5  to  $6;  carrots,  bas¬ 
ket,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  40  to  50c;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  lettuce, 


doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  scallions, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  70c ;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
quart,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-sec.  case,  $5.50  to  $6; 
white  clover,  fancy,  frame,  23  to  25c; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  17  to  20c. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50 ;  white  marrow,  $7.50 ; 
Nova  Scotia  marrows,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $5.50; 
medium,  $5.50;  yellow  eye,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3 ;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $3 ;  shear¬ 
lings,  25  to  75c ;  calf,  No.  1,  20  to  21c ; 
No.  2,  12  to  1914c;  fleece,  lb.,  50c. 

Furs,  mink,  $3  to  $7.50;  raccoon,  $3 
to  $6 ;  muskrat,  Spring,  large,  $1.65 ; 
Winter,  large,  $1.45;  weasel,  25  to  $1.25. 

Wheat,  white,  Winter,  $1.60  to  $1.65 ; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.21  to  $1.26;  oats, 
bu.,  55c;  rye,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.35. 

Tlay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $21 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady. 
The  drop  in  strawberries  and  the  big  re¬ 
ceipts  of  asparagus  show  the  coming 
Spring. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  47  to  52c;  dairy,  28  to 
29c;  storage,  40  to  42c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  flats,  daisies  and  longhorns,  25  to 
26c;  Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  steady  ; 
hennery,  31  to  32c;  State  and  western 
candled,  29  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  20  to  32c ;  roasters, 
38  to  40c ;  capons,  43  to  47c ;  old  roosters, 
20  to  22c;  ducks,  28  to  32c;  geese,  22  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  36  to 
40c;  fowls,  24  to  32c;  roasters,  28  to 
30c;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  25  to 
28c;  geese,  IS  to  20c;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to 
35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — ‘Apples,  steady  ; 
Spitzenberg,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  King,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Greening, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Russet,  Baldwin,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c;  western,  box, 
$3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  steady ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  30  to  50c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15; 
Bermuda,  $16.50  to  $18.50;  sweet,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $6.50. 
Strawberries,  lower ;  Florida,  qt.,  25  to 
35c.  Cranberries,  dull,  50-lb.  box,  $3  to 
$5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  \yhite  and 
red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium,  pea, 
$7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions,  weak,  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  yellow,  bag.  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
'Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Ebenezer, 
sets,  bu.,  $5  to  $8. 

Vegetables. — Active  ;  artichokes,  box, 
$2  to  $2.50;  asparagus,  California, 
crate,  $5  to  $7 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $5  to  $7  ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  Texas,  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  carrots,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1 .50 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  hamper,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  California, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  peas.  Florida,  hamper,  $3 
to  $4 ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $7  to 
$7.50;  pieplant,  5-lb.  carton,  75c  to  $1; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  65  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
repacked  crate,  $7.50  to  $8.50 ;  watercress, 
100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  products, 
active ;  sugar,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

Feeds, — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
Qarlot,  ton,  $25 ;  middlings,  $25.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $41.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $40.75;  oil- 
meal,  $38.50;  hominy,  $37.80;  gluten, 
$37.70;  oat  feed,  $10.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  2,  1925. 

In  effect  April  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Glass  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A,  $2; 
Glass  2B,  $2.15;  Class  20,  $2.05;  Class 
3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B.  $1.75;  Class  3C, 
$1.55. 


'Sheffield  Farms  Assn.:  Class  1,  $2.S0; 
Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Ncn-pool  Assn.:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class 

2,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . . . . 

.$0.4514  @$0.46 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .42 

@ 

.44 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.40 

New  Zealand  . 

.  .44 

@ 

.45 

Argentine  . 

@ 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .17 

® 

.25 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . .  .$0.26%  @$0.27 
Average  run . 25  “@  .26 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 


$0.39@$0.40 
.33  @  .37 

.36  @  .37 
.33  @  .34 
.28®  .30 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . . . . 
Turkeys 

Ducks  . 

Geese  ....... 

Tame  Rabbits 


.  ..$0.34 @$0.38 
.55  @  .60 

. . .  .14  @  .15 

. . .  .40@  .45 

. .  .  .15  @  .30 

. .  .12®  .13 

•  •  .37  @  .40 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . " 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . !!!. 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . ’’’ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,*  ’doz! 

9  to  10  lbs.  . 

7  to  S  lbs . 

Culls . . . . 

Pigeons,  doz . 

Guineas,  pair . ] 


$0.44  @$0.45 
.32  @  .40 

.40@  .44 

.26  @  .32 

.50®  .65 

,19@  .24 

.45  @  .50 

.39  @  .47 

•30@  .34 

.25  @  .28 

.160/)  .25 

7.50@  8.50 
5.75@  7.00 
4.500/)  5.75 
1.000/)  2.00 
1.000/)  1.25 
1.000/)  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . * 


MEATS 

...$0.18@$0.19 
. . .  .12@  .16 
•  •  .  .06®  .10 
. ..  8.00@12.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs*..*.**’’ 

Lower  grades  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


.$10.20@11.35 
. .  5.00®  5.75 
. .  .‘>.500/)  6.50 
.  .14.000/)  15. 00 
..  7.00@12.00 
..  5.00@10.00 
..15.00@16.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton  . 

New,  in  y2- bbl.  basket  . 

Imported,  100  lbs . 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu.  .  * . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Escarol,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate  .... 

Bu.  basket  . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . . 

Parsley,  bbl . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

♦Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . . . . . 
Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.  . . 
Watercress,  100  bunches  . 


.  $4.00@$6.50 
.  1.50®  2.25 
.  JO®  .20 
-10.00@15.00 


.  1.00® 

1.25 

.  1.75@ 

2.50 

.75@ 

1.09 

.  1.00® 

1.75 

.  1.00@ 

1.65 

.  6.00@12.00 

1.50 

.  2.50® 

5.50 

.  1.50  @ 

4.00 

.  1.00® 

1.25 

.50® 

1.50 

.  4.(X>@ 

6.00 

.  2.25® 

4.00 

.75® 

2.50 

4.50® 

8.00 

2.00  ® 

6.00 

2.00® 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

2.00® 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50® 

2.50 

2.50® 

3.00 

2.50® 

7.50 

2.50® 

7.00 

1.60® 

2.00 

3.00® 

4.00 

POTATOES 
Long  Island,  180  lbs.... 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . .  . 

Albemarle  . 

Ben  Davis  . . 

Greening  . . 

Spy  . 

Stayman  . 

Rome  . 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box.  . 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

Oranges,  box  . 

'Strawberries,  Florida,  qt. 


$3.10@$3.50 
1.50®  1.75 
1.05@  1.15 
3.00@  9.50 
.75 @  3.50 


$4.00@$7.25 
5.00  @  9.00 
3.00@  5.50 
4.00(5)  8.50 
4.00@10.00 
5.0 0@  6.50 
.  5.00®  7.00 
4.00 ®  7.50 
1.75®  6.00 
2.50@  8.50 
.15@  .40 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITay,  No.  1,  Timothy. ..  .$25.00@$26.00 

No.  2  .  22.00(5)  24. OO 

No.  3  .  20.00@  22.00 

Straw,  Rye .  16.00®  17.00 


Workman:  “Mr.  Brown,  I  shall  like 
to  ask  for  a  small  rise  in  my  wages.  I 
have  just  been  married.”  Employer: 
“Very  sorry,  my  dear  man,  but  I  can’t 
help  you.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
accidents  which  happen  to  our  workmen 
outside  the  factory.” — Northern  Daily 
Telegraph. 
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MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  open. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


|40  Incubator 

30  Days  Trial  . 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
.  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  *$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  •  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  >  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 

340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  130  Racine,  Wis. 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run.  Freight  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 

140  E66  fNCU 
260  EGG  INCU 


California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  cmcK 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $18.25 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  4  23.50 


260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BR00DE*R  30.75 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 

lroncla^ncubatorCoyBo£87JRacin©jWI*j 


Winter  egfs  and  how  to  Get  them* 
Did  uou  ever  stop  io  think  ihat 
it  is  the  pullets  and  rugdod  hens- 
that  lay  in  the  tall  and  winters 
when  prices  are  up. 

Start  now  and  buildup  to  it~~ 
Send  lodaufor  uour  copy  of 
GFParki&Pol lard  Co. 
1925  YearBook 
read  it  month  by  month*  H wit! pay 

Gf^Parkc^Pollard  & 

354  HERTEL  AVE.  BUFFALO..  N.Y. 


LICE  AND  MITES 

Don’t  let  them  check  your  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  spread  disease,  when  you 
can  rid  your  flock  so  surely  and  easily 
with  the  old,  reliable  LEK’S  LICE 
KILLER.  New,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee  tells  also 
how  to  stop  worm  and  disease  troubles  of  poultry  and  hogS 
—information  worth  many  dollars.  Million  copies  already 
requested.  Get  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  free  book  at  the  lead* 
ing  drug  or  seed  Btore  in  your  town,  or  write  to  tha 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  113  Omaha,  Neb. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain.  $18  50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $18.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  I  Box  49 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

S*  C.  Whit©  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Bi\  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rooks,  Anconas,  15.00  72  00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  5%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  2"  ,'?* 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorca®  and  Anconas.  $1 4  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
I.  Reds.  $16  per  100.  Broilers.  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  lekesburg,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
|  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
/mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May. 
'At  *13  per  100;  $62  per  500;  $120  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  !A3C£ 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  I  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


CHICKSc.M.  LONGENECKER,  Bex  50.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April.  Sired  by  cockerels  of  Tancred, 
Wyckoff  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas,  Parks’  Rocks, 
Owens’  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandotte  strains.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Box  A,  Wat blnfltonvllle,  Pa. 


A  good 
year  to 
buy  good 
chicks 


% 

**  c«ic*fc®7' 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  egg  prices  will  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  producer  during  1925.  If  you 
are  interested  in  eggs  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  market,  an  investment  in 
Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks,  bred  for  heavy  egg 
yields,  will  pay. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  Our  stock 
has  won  high  honors  in  the  1923-24  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Write  for  our  booklet — “How  to  raise 
baby  chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months.”  Sent  free,  together  with  “The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925”  and  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy,  vigorous 
chicks  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown.N.J.  Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.J. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield, Mau.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


ytffiteleg/t 

CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  Strain 
males  from  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry  of  260-290. 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain,  of 
Barron  ancestry. 

Also  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 

Brown  Leghorns  Catalog  Free 

The  Rural  Poultry  Farm 
and  Hatchery, 

Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  1,  Box  103 

* 


Wene  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under  direct 
supervision  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Day-old  Chicks— 8-week  Pullets 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

Wene  Chick  Farms  at  Vineland,  N.  J* 


ATUENE0M  CUICKS1 


THEY  HAVE  THE  “,PEP  ”  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  -and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  in  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  why  they  have  the 
"PEP,"  100J4  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Low 
prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference.  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


MEADOWBROOK  CHICKS 

“Once  you  try  them  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-WHITE  WYAND0TTES-R0CKS  REDS 

We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  customers  with  high-grade  chicks 
from  healthy,  selected  breeders  at  attractive 
prices.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed  and 
postage  prepaid.  Senil  lor  circular  and  Price  List. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey  Route  R 


I  miADMC  Barron  English 
LLiUllUlliliJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  front  260 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  B»x  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks 
Eggs 


A 
N 

D 

horns.  Chicks  $20 


from  Trapnested  and  White 
Diarrhoea  tested,  Vibert’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Parks’ 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks  $25  per  100.  Eggs 
$10  per  100.  Wyckoff  and 
Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
per  100,  Eggs  $8  per  100. 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


^dor'ifritefof circular.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  ELIZAVILLE,  N  .Y, 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

*10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

10.00 

“  100 

Barred  Rocks 

12.00 

100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

12. 00 

“  100 

Buff  Rocks 

1300 

“  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

1300 

“  100 

Assorted  Chicks 

9.00 

“  100 

500  lots  ^cless  each  [1000  lots  lc  less  each^ 
100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bax  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MIXED  CHICKS 

$10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS 

$12  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I. 
REDS  $14  per  100 

Postage  paid  —  Live  arrival 
guaranteed 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Why  Pay  More  for  First  Quality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundredsjof  customers  each  year  with 
our  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay. 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *3.50  *6.75  $13.00  *60.00 

Barred  Plym.  Rocks. .. .  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Light  &  Heavy  mixed. .^2. 75  5.25  t  0.00  45.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton.  Pn. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  f.,0g^;rnriit1:rR’<iT!’'7i:: 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Wisbmgton,  0. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  March  27,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  fay  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

During  the  twenty-first  wee'k  of  the  an¬ 
nual  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid  4,687 
eggs,  a  yield  of  66.95  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  219  eggs  above  last  week's 
production  and  is  460  more  eggs  than 
were  laid  during  the  twentyJfirst  week  of 
the  1924  contest.  The  production  to  date 
since  November  1  is  50,244,  which  is  2,- 
351  eggs  above  the  total  to  date  at  this 
time  last  year. 

The  per  cent  production  this  week  is 
3  per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  last 
year,  reached  May  21.  This  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  4.6  per  cent  higher  than  the 
highest  in  the  1923  contest,  reached  April 
23.  Thus  the  management  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  or  not  this  week  repre¬ 
sents  the  peak  production  for  the  1925 
contest  or  whether  the  birds  will  not  be 
satisfied  ivith  this  new  high  weekly  rec¬ 
ord  and  advance  it  a  notch  or  so  more. 

Two  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  tied  for 
first  place  for  the  week  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  61  eggs.  One  pen  is  owned  by 
Atlantic  Farm  and  the  other  by  Wm. 
Arenholz.  Kirkup  Poultry  Farms  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farms’  pen  of 
the  same  breed  and  Leghorns  entered  by 
Paul  F.  .Smith  all  tied  for  second  honors ; 
each  pen  laid  60  eggs. 

Five  pens  claim  third  place,  as  each  of 
them  laid  58  eggs.  They  were :  Donald 
MacKinnan,  Leghorns ;  Ferris  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns ;  Jules  F.  Francais,  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  Ivehoes  Harlax,  Leghorns ;  C.  O. 
Hayden,  Reds.  Beaver  Dam  Poultry 
Farms’  pen  of  Leghorns  were  fourth 
with  a  lay  of  57  eggs.  Howard  P.  Cor- 
sa’s  Leghorns  and  Harold  F.  Barbers’ 
White  Rocks  tied  for  fifth  place  with  56 
eggs  to  the  credit  of  each  pen. 

The  leading  team  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  782 

John  P.  Glasson,  'Ohio . .  760 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  756 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  747 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  737 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  737 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  697 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  686 

Beacon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  677 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  !S.  C .  340 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

WaDRuth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  655 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  573 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Muss .  435 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  355 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  810 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  631 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  612 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  March  27, 


were 

as 

follows : 

Date  Low  High 

Condition 

Mar. 

21 

38 

62 

Clear. 

Mar. 

22 

38 

58 

Clear. 

Mar. 

23 

40 

64 

Clear. 

Mar. 

24 

34 

54 

Partly  cloudy. 

Ma  r. 

25 

26 

54 

Clear. 

Mar. 

26 

30 

64 

Clear. 

Mar. 

27 

32 

66 

Partly  cloudy. 

EGG 

PRICES 

The  following 

top  wholesale  prices 

govern  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant 
March  27  :  White,  40c ;  brown,  37c ;  me¬ 
dium,  33  ^e. 

Rooster  With  Enlarged 
Joints 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  Minorca 
rooster?  He  has  been  lame  in  thigh 
joint  for  some  time.  The  other  day  I 
discovered  that  the  cord  on  back  of 
thigh  from  joint  up  about  two  inches 
is  greatly  enlarged,  seems  to  be  very 
hard.  The  hollow  on  back  of  joint  is 
swollen  full,  so  it  is  even  with  hones. 
I  have  puit  on  tincture  of  arnica  and 
balsam  of  myrrh,  but  does  not  seem 
to  help  it.  Now  I  am  putting  on  lini¬ 
ment.  I  also  discovered  he  had  en- 
1  augment  of  the  wattles.  c.  w. 

MMdiefaury,  Pa. 

.Such  enlarged  joints  may  be  tuber¬ 
cular  or  the  result  of  rheumatic  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  other  causes  of  inflammation 
would  also  cause  a  similar  appearance. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  local  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  of  value  or  that  any  in¬ 
ternal  treatment  that  you  could  ad¬ 
minister  would  justify  the  time  and 
trouble  involved.  An  occasional  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  a  small  teaspoon  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  plenty  of  green  food,  with  little 
meat  scrap,  will  be  beneficial  and  the 
bird  may  recover  if  not  affected  by 
some  incurable  disease,  like  tubercu¬ 
losis.  M,  B,  p. 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 


Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$15.00 

$  72.00  $140.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas 

20.00 

97.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

24.00 

117.00 

Assorted 

13.00 

62.00 

May  price — lc  less  per  chick. 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


BaDy  CliicKs 

„  100  600  1,000 

White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00  $47  50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

S  0.  Reds .  14  00  G7.50  130  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8  00  37.50  75  00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  eirc. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  *15  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Pali.  (Send  for  Folder.) 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS  1A/HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  UROWN  LEGHORNS  ■*  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenchtown.N.J.  Box  R 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS  Key¬ 
ing  Free  Range  Flocks.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
12c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  18e.  Mixed  Chicks, 
9e.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  Free.  Cir¬ 
cular  Flee.  (JltEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


D  j|DV  fHTflfC  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD  I  LnlLlYO  stock.  Safe  d  e  1  ivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  c*Sa®d 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  8.  C. 
W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  18c;  Buff  and 
Barred  Rocks,  14c;  R.  I.  Reds,  15c,  and 
mixed,  10c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CH£RRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
WM.  NACE(  Pr6p.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Day-Old  CHXX! 

W.  LEGHORNS,  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B.  MIN- 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm.  Harrington,  Delaware 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

1-ieg,,  11c;  Rocks  ami  Reds.  11c;  Wyandottes,  15c. 
Mixed.  9c.  Delivery  Guart'd.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box)50 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  2 02,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHIGKS-Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock,  S.  G.  White 

Leghorn  and  R.  1.  Reds  from  healthy  stock.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  after  May  1st. 

H.  E.  KOSTER  Laurel,  Delaware 


BABY 

CHICKS 


egh 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  14  per  100 

Owen  Farms  Reds .  18  per  100 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


in IT — S.  C.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
LlllLlYD  UP  White  Wyan  dottes  and  Mixed 
Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery  gtiaran 
teed.  Booklet  free.  C.  A.  CARLIN  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


HUMMER’S  CHICKS  are  STRONG  horns —  ^ 

April,  16c  ;  May,  13c  ;  June,  July,  10c.  Bar  Rock — April, 
18c ;  May,  16c;  June,  July,  I8c.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantity.  Circulars.  HUMMER  S  HATCHERY.  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


B  Rocks,  14c  ;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12«; 
Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000 
lots.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  write  for  circular.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks  nested  Tom 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Cliickbook.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerslown.lPa. 


CHICKS  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,W  yan- 
dottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  OIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


CHICKS  Pllre  Bred  QUalitY  ChickS  ai*Hee"tUy 


Six  leading  breeds, 
free.  Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm 


Price  list  and  catalog 

Nescopeck,  Pa. 


/^Ivinl/n  From  certified  and 

V^niCKS  Till:  IDEAL 
LYNN  A.  MUNGER.  Prop. 


A  grade  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

POULTRY  FARM  ; 
Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 


...wiiujviiuiiiwuv.ivv.vuiu  negnorns.  tjmcKs  tor  sale 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


¥ 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Medicinal  Cod  Liver  Oil  chicks 

No  irritating  impurities.  The  famous  Lofoten  A  A  Brand, 
H.0%  pure.  Positively  prevents  leg  weakness.  Highly 
i  ©commended  by  Cornell  University.  $2.50  per  gal.  ; 
$11  lor  5  gals.  Wonderful  stimulant  f  'r  ducks,  geese,  tur¬ 
keys,  foxes  and  dogs.  SOMERSET  POULTRY  FARM,  Stirling,  N.  J. 


TOCKTON 


We’ve  been  supplying  purebred, 
healthy  Chicks  to  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  for  many  years.  Yon 
can  depend  on  Stockton  Chicks,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  hred  right,  hatched  right 
and  inspected  before  shipment. 
PROMPT  APRIL  DELIVERIES 

50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $  8.00  $1  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.50  18  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  9  50  18.00 

White  Rocks  .....  12.50  25.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  500  LOTS 
Shipped  prepaid.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
time.  FREE  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  on  request. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Babij  Chick  A&s’n 


CHICKS 


PROFITABLE  CHICKS 


Exceptional  prices  on  these  expert¬ 
ly  p rod  ii  oed  chicks  from  eh oiee  stock. 

Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black 
GiantH,  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes.  Sturdy  youngsters.  The 
kind  that  bring  high  returns  as  etrsr 
layers  and  market  fowl.  Prompt  live 
delivery.  \V  rite  for  catalog. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY 
48  Ainiabelie  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

^Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  April  delivery 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 


N.  J.  STATE 

Certified  Chicks 

Hatehed  from  blood  tested  breeders,  certified  for 
breed,  type,  egg  production  and  general  health.  Cir- 
eutar  free  WOODWARD  FARMS 
Box  184  Lambertville,  IN.  J. 


R  A  RV  r*HTY  single  comb  w.  l. 

DAD  1  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  -SUNSET  K  UtM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 


A  J?  V  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c.  S.  C. 

DjHD  1  U/7.fUiYOB  Rocks,  14c.  S.  O.  K,  I. 

Beds,  1 4c.  and  Mixed.  10c.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 
300#  live  del.  postoaid.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  free 
cir.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders;  free 
range;  75  acres.  Onr  pullets  averaged  68$  in  Feb. 

S5  and  $7  a  100.  BHOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N  Y. 


OU  I  If  O  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c. 

■  A  B  IV  C#  Mixed,  9e.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYM0YEB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  trapnested  S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
VHIvA  J  $22  per  100;  $100  per 500.  official  records 
up  to  258.  LEIiOV  WILCOX,  Speonk,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 


CHICKS 

L.  E.  Strawser 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks  and  Mixed. 
100#  guaranteed.  Special  price. 

Box  8  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sf*  p  I  D  r  n  C  First  Pen  Madi- 

»  W  ■  IV  >  I  ■  IV  E—  L»  ^  son  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  1923.  Trapnested.  No  disease.  Chicks,  3Se:  settings, 
$3.  (Office)  CHINA  HANOHKTT,  158  Cook  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


3M[Aa.H:OGiX]NrY  REDS 

Bi  ed  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15  • 
$6  for  50;  $10  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels  $4.  Circula1. 

«.  OUACKENBISII  Karlen,  Conn. 


Rhnrip  loLnrl  Whifoc  En8lish  Leghorns,  White  Runner 
niiuue  tsianu  nniies  Ducks,  eggs,  chicks,  reasonable. 

Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL  Crisfic-ld,  Maryland 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Marey  strain,  $1,75  per  setting;  $5  per 50;  $X0  per  100, 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  LOUNSTINE  POULTRY  TARMS,  Hannibal,  H  I. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Bany 

J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  S&SS3 

Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbugli,  New  York 


For  Sale-25  Full  Parks’  Bar  Rock  Hens  greed2  ck'ii" 

Extra  good  and  price  right.  8.  W.  KhlNE.  Middl.cre.k,  Pa. 


Wilifp  China  (ePPSP  Goslings  and  Hatching  Kggs 
**  ,,  Vy II II la  UCCSC  from  two-year-old  stock.  The 

most  I  robtabiegeese grown.  Booking  orders  now.  Write 

Eesfle  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Kggs.  60s  per  Egg;  $6.50 
l>er  doz.  Mrs.  Herman  Meier,  Coxsaekle,  N.  Y  . 


Bourbon  rei>  turkey  ecus,  ™oe  each. 

Bertha  T.  Wehner  R.  I).  No.  2  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


C  C.Anconas.  Sheppard  strain.  Chicks,  $15.50— 100- $8— 
**•  Eggs,  $6.50— 100,  prep’d.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH.Esperance.  N.Y. 


Mammoth  T  oulouse  Geese 


Eggs,  SOe  each. 

GEO.  F  WILLIAM  SON,  Flanders,  H  J. 


Hanfed-Peacock  i^eiut  st. 


F  .1.  SCHWARZ 
NEW  YORK  I  ITY 


THE  HENYARD 


Brain  Disturbance 

I  have  had  two  hens  attacked  by  a 
strange  malady.  One  began  last  Fall  to 
have  spells  of  going  rapidly  backward, 
especially  on  attempting  to  eat  or  drink. 
I  isolated  her  but  seeing  no  improvement 
had  her  killed.  Later  another  began  the 
same  way.  She  had  shed  most  of  her 
feathers,  but  was  plump  and  appeared 
in  vigorous  health  except  the  going  back¬ 
ward.  I  isolated  her  and  fed  and  cared 
for  her  for  several  weeks,  in  fact  till  she 
had  finished  her  molt  and  began  about, 
that  time  to  quit  going  backward,  and 
started  laying.  She  had  eaten  heartily 
and  put  on  flesh  all  the  time,  but  after 
laying  a  very  few  eggs  she  began  going 
behind  again.  What  ails  her,  and  is  she 
fit  for  food?  Still  has  good  appetite  and 
looks  perfectly  well.  L.  L.  H. 

These  hens  suffered  from  some  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  brain  or  other  nerve  centers, 
perhaps  from  intest ional  irritation,  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  intestinal  worms, 
perhaps  from  some  other  source.  A  good 
physic,  like  one  to  two  teaspoons  of  castor 
oil,  may  relieve  them,  or,  if  worms  are 
found,  a  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  preceding  the  oil  by  a  few  hours.  If 
healthy  otherwise,  there  is  probably  no 
reason  why  the  fowl  may  not  be  used  for 
food.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Losing  Venture 

November  14,  last,  I  took  a  position 
as  caretaker,  without  any  pay,  only  room 
and  feed.  I  care  for  about  150  Leghorns, 
mostly  pullets  (25  to  30  have  died  since), 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to 
get  the  eggs  for  the  feeding.  I  have  paid 
so  far  $104;  $85  for  feed,  and  only  got 
23  dozen  eggs  from  them.  I  am  feeding 
them  scratch  feed  in  the  morning,  boiled 
oats  at  noon,  cracked  corn  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Cornell  mash  before  them  at  all 
times,  oyster  shells,  charcoal  and  plenty 
of  water.  The  henhouse  is  pretty  poor. 
1  have  had  experience  with  chickens  for 
38  years,  but  never  such  bad  results. 
The  owners  will  come  back  soon  and 
want  their  chickens,  but  where  will  I 
come  in?  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  all 
that  money  and  do  all  that  work  be¬ 
sides.  IT.  H. 

You  seem  to  have  made  an  unfortunate 
bargain,  but  I  cannot  suggest  any  way  to 
get  out  of  it,  unless  the  owner  of  the 
chickens  is  willing  to  divide  up  losses 
with  you.  Many  a  poultryman  has 
found  his  feed  costs  mounting  away 
above  his  returns  in  Winter  and  will 
be  some  time  catching  up  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  if,  indeed,  he  catches  up  at 
all.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  particularly 
hard  Winter  for  poultrymen  who  were 
not  prepared  to  stimulate  laying  by  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting.  If  you  are  to  keep  the 
place  and  pullets  for  two  or  three  months 
longer,  you  should  recoup  some  of  your 
losses  through  the  be'.ter  production  that 
any  well-fed  flock  of  pullets  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  from  now  on,  but,  if  you 
have  kept  the  flock  through  the  season  of 
slack  laying,  only  to  give  it  up  in  early 
Spring,  there  is  little  hope  for  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  outcome  of  your  venture. 

M.  B.  D. 


Shelter  for  Turkeys 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
building  a  shed  for  turkeys.  IIow  high, 
how  many  sides  to  be  closed,  also  how 
high  should  the  roost  poles  be?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  feed  which  contains  dry  but¬ 
termilk.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  give 
them  sour  cow’s  milk  too?  w.  j.  e. 

Turkeys  do  not  seem  to  need  shelter, 
roosting  by  preference  in  the  tops  of  tall 
trees,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  One  of 
the  recollections  of  my  boyhood  is  looking 
out  from  the  window  of  my  room  in  the 
farm  house  on  the  hill,  to  see  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  turkeys  swaying  in  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  tops  of  two  tall  lo¬ 
cust  trees  on  severely  cold  Winter  morn¬ 
ings.  With  plenty  of  whole  corn  inside, 
turkeys  do  not  seem  to  mind  what  the 
temperature  is  outside,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would  do  as  well  confined 
to  sheds  as  if  left  in  the  open  ;  still,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an  open 
shed,  enclosed  upon  three  sides  and 
guarded  fly  wire  poultry  netting  on  the 
warm  side,  would  he  superior  to  trees, 
from  both  the  standpoints  of  health  and 
safety,  and,  if  I  were  to  build  one,  I 
should  make  it  as  high  as  practicable, 
with  poles  for  pex*ches,  placed  high  up  in 
the  rear,  and  with  a  wire  front  facing  the 
south.  Sour  milk  may  be  given  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  even  though  mash  contains  dried 
buttermilk.  m.  b.  d. 
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osemont 


April  Hatches! 


RUSH  Your  Order 
For  Quick  Delivery 


If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  a  big  yield  of  Fall  and  Winter  eggs,  you 
should  get  at  least  a  part  of  your  pullets  started  in  April.  All  con¬ 
ditions  are  now  favorable  for  growing  chicks — they  live  and  thrive, 
reach  laying  maturity  when  eggs  are  worth  real  money. 


The  weeks  are  slipping  by.  Almost  before  you  know  it,  April  will 
be  gone — then  it  will  be  too  late  to  grow  these  extra  valuable  April 
chicks  this  year.  So  act  quick — mail  your  order  now,  with  check  or 
money  order.  We  will  make  shipment  at  once  or  from  hatches  due 
April  15,  22  and  29. 


Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect 


include  delivery  by  parcel 

post  prep. 

lid.  We 

guaran 

tee  safe 

delivery 

— and  Rosemont  Chicks  m 

uat  please 

you. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White,  Black  Leghorns 

.  .  .  $4.50 

$9.00  $17.00 

$80.00 

$155.00 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns 

.  .  5.00 

9.50 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds 

.  .  .  5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  . 

. .  .  6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

220.00 

White  Rocks . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Bulf  Rocks  . 

.  .  .  7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

. .  .  8.50 

16.50 

32.00 

155.00 

300.00 

{State  Certified) 


Shipments  of  Rosemont  Chicks  are  not  prevented  by  any  embargo.  We  will 
positively  make  deliveries  to  any  ipoint  within  our  shipping  radius 

If  you  enjoy  big  chicken  dinners,  try  this  plan.  Add  some  Jersey  Black 
Giant  chicks  to  your  order  for  chicks  of  your  favorite  breed.  Grow  them  for 
use  on  your  table  or  for  sale  at  a  long  price.  Yellow  skinned  and  meaty,  these 
Giants  make  the  finest  of  roasters  and  capons.  If  you  igrow  some  of  these 
ten-pound  cockerels  you  won’t  need  turkeys!  And  the  hardy  pullets  will  give 
you  lots  of  big  brown  eggs  tliis  Winter. 

Rosemont  Giant  Chicks  are  from  the  selected  flocks  in  the  home  State _ all 

State-certified.  Take  this  tip — test  them  ! 

PO 171?  f,ie  'biS  Rosemont  Catalog,  including  24-incli  engrav- 
JT  HlHiIL  ing  of  a  model  poultry  establishment.  IV rite  for  it. 


ROSEMONT  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Why 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


take  a  chance  ?  Order  your  Chicks  now  at  these  attractive  prices,  from  the  reliable 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery— Hatches  Every  Day.  Immediate  April  Deliveries. 

Take  advantage  of  these  New  Prices.  Act  quickly— every  moment  counts.  Fill  your  requirements  with 
these  dependable,  healthy  chicks.  per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  White  Rocks, 

Black  Minorcas  .  6-50 

All  Chicks  Fully  Guaranteed,  Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count,  Prepaid  Post 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$80.00 

5.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

5.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

1000 

$150.00 

180.00 

180.00 


SERVICE 


Tells  how  Bine  Tree  ( 'hicks  are  hatched,  bred  and  inspected. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop. 


210.00 
Free  Chick  Book 


Write  for  your  copy  today. 

STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

IVIember  International  Baby  Chick  Association” 


M 


rrt  ft t  m  1 1  it 

_  _  -  _  n.  n  n  m  V  />  « 1  h" 


STANDARD  of  PERFECTION 

—judged  on  egg-laying 

We’ve  always  bred  for  eggs  not  for  beauty— in  our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 
i.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I  Reds  Barred  Rocks 
Wh.  Wyandottes 

l’he  proof  of  our  success  is  in  our  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
VINNINGS  ever  since  contests  began.  Your  Burest 
oute  to  a  pocketbook  plump  with  poultry  Most 
irolits  is  to  ORDER  AT  ONCE  some  — 1 

BABY  CHICKS, 

HATCHING  EGGS 
or  Breeding  Stock 

lave  these  strains  that  pro- 
uce  prize-takers  and  egg- 
itakers  working  for  you. 
lend  for  our  book,  “The  Story 
f  the  300-Egg  Hen’’— FREE. 

>£NNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

tox  E,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Inmi 


Scott’s  Leghorns 

CHICKS  121/4C—  PULLETS  $1.50 

Send  for  Circular  for  Laying  Contest 
Records 

Alfred  R.  Scott  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


From  purebred, 
inspected  and 
very  Guaranteed. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  ..$16.00  per  100 

Rocks;  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
rear  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices  Satisfaction-guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


BABY  CHIX 

eulled  flocks.  Live  D  e  1 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  4.50  8.50  16.00 

White  Wyandottes _  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Free  Catalog  and  price*  on  larger  lots 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

The  Kent  Barred  Rocks 

have  led  the  Vineland  contest  all  Winter  Chicks 
Engs.  Circular.  W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.Y.' 

VA  1)1  WINKLE'S  ?*«?!“-«ocks.  n.y. 


Eggs,  Chicks.  Oiri 


,,  „  ,  MNTEST  LEADERS. 

II.  IV  VA  N  WINKI-K,  ('nrnden,  V - *»  Yuri 


650 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  11,  1925 


Heavy- 

Laying 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Beauties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers,  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  FREE.  Address-^ 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Preiident  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  357,  Berea,  Ohio 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Chicks :  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Blacic  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  ex¬ 
tremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest 
market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatchers  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  510—50  chicks  520 
—100  chicks  $40.  Only  25$  deposit  required  to  book 
your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when 
you  want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine 
booklet  telling  all  about  Black  Giants  sent 
free;  or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad. 


GOODFLOX 
3009  Neilson  St. 


POULTRY  FARMS 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Certified  Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching 

Baby  chicks  and  breeding  stock,  bred  for  size  and 
. . —  '"”-1 — *  1 - der  of  Giants. 

Crosswicks,  N  J. 


Eggs  egrg  production.  Oldest  breeder  of  Giants. 


Mrs.  T.  E.  BUNTING 


Jersey  Giants  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 

$2.40  each  &  up.  Brookerest  Farm,  Cranbury,  IS,  J. 


S,  C  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Trap.Ne8te<i 


PEDIGREED 
rap. 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Oept.  R  Rahway  N.  J. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Bi«r  white  egga.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Kgg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcagro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


WHITE  LEG  H  O  R  N  S-CERTIFIED 

and  diarrhoea  tested  by  N.  J.  State.  Hens — Holly¬ 
wood  220-260-egg.  Cockerels — Ferris  265-300-egg.  Cir. 

Iprcpu  Riant  Rianlc  N.  J.  State  approved  and  di- 
JBrSBy  DiaCK  uianis  arrhoea  tested.  Eggs,  clucks, 

cockerels,  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J . 


WHITE  LECHORN  CHICKS 

From  closely  selected  yearling  and  two-year-old 
breeding  hens  that  have  not  been  lighted  or  forced 
for  Winter  production.  Yellow  legged,  peppy  chicks. 
The  kind  that  are  hard  to  find  but  easy  to  raise. 
*20  per  hundred.  #57  three  hundred,  #90  five 
hundred.  Hatches  weekly  starting  March  31st. 
LEONARD  B.  OAKES  Lyudonville,  N.Y. 

260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  dune.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton.  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  ™a°i°E  Breeding  Cockerels 


HOLLYWOOD 
STRAIN 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

HOLLYWOOD  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

America’s  greatest  egg  strain.  Baby  chicks  and 
Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana.  R.  2 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Slaten  Island,  N.Y. 

Barrcn-Hollywood  Strain  S.  G.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Free  range  vigorous  stock  from  grandparents  hav¬ 
ing  official  records  218-263  eggs.  Pens  headed  by 
State  certified  Cockerels.  All  eggs  produced  on 
onr  own  farm.  Send  for  circular.  #18  now,  May 
15th  #15  per  100.  ELM  VIEW  FARM,  New  Haven,  Vermont 

From  Healthy,  High  Pro- 
vlll ducing  Single  Comb  Reds 

Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  V. 

/%,  U  I  tS  Q  S.C.  White  and  Buff  Leg- 
I  horn  and  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 

horn.  Rocks  and  Reds, 
Mixed.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

CLOYD  N1EMOND  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

MITCHELL'S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  S.  C.  Reds,  13c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lOc;  Mixed,  9c.  For  May  delivery.  100$  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circ.  free. 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  2 


“CHICKS”, 


order. 


D»__ Ol_„ Mated  with  T  a  n  c  r  ed 

oarron  oirain  cockerels,  s.  c.  wMte 

Leghorns,  $12  and  $14  per  100.  10#  with 

Sat.  guar.  "TWIN  BROOK  FARM,"  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa 

S.  C.  Butt  and  White  Leghorns,  Ytock? 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 

100#  live  delivery  to  your  Door. 

If  you  are  after  good  chix  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


—  SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

q  AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OVJvJL/  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


white  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New’  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923  —  2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924  1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15th  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

I  AI  I  V  IT  ADMC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
LilLL  I  1  ilivlTlu  White  Leghorns,  Chicks^rocK 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  fol  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282--306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr’ive  circ.  B.  LflLLY  FARMS,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  \V.  Davis,  Mt.  8lnal,  L.  I„  N.,  V. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Pen  entered  in  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.  among  the  leaders.  Write  for  prices. 

Fair  Acres  Farm  -  Skaneatcles,  N.  Y. 

KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Kate  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $35  per 
hundred  ;  $30  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  N.  Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  JEWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Get  your  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  the  flock 
that  produced  the  pens  that  won  second  place  for 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  Breeders  are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  type 
and  good  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER  MOUNT  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

260-Egg  aSd  w  Elf,  LeghornChicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  he  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — March,  April  and  M^y. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  KIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

JVJIATT  1  TUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  “A”  and  Certified  ..  $30  and  $80  per  100 

For  May  .  15  and  33.50  per  100 

For  June— Grade  “  A,’-  $13  per  100  ;  $50  per  500. 

1  am  now  getting  excellent  hatches  of  big,  strong 
chicks  and  can  ship  promptly. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
#20  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 

Circular.  RED-W-EARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

80  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pullets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  in  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
chicks  from  these  hens,  $12.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

C has.  W. "Gilbert  Box  324  Tully,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Legkorn  Chicks-^111 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  I’lttstown,  N.  1 

Otsego  Quality  Chicks-  w'rkefloSRN8 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks— Eglantine  Strain  £ 

range,  old  hens.  $16  per  hundred,  delivered.  Full 
cotint  guaranteed.  E.  LEE  HAKEIL  Windsor.  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Indian  Runner  Duck 

It  would  seem  that  the  editor  of  The 
II.  N.-Y.  lias,  like  so  many  others,  tried 
his  hand  at  keeping  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Whether  his  opinion  is  based  upon  his 
own  experience  or  that  of  others,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  he  is  going  ro 
advise  his  readers  to  discard  their  hens 
and  depend  upon  Indian  Runner  ducks  as 
egg  producers. 

The  “if”  in  the  editor’s  comment  upon 
an  article  appearing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
short  time  ago,  extolling  the  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks,  leads  one  to  believe  there  is 
a  reasonable  doubt,  at  least,  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  laying  ability  of  this  useful 
bird.  Like  every  good  thing  it  has  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers  who  tell  about  the 
commendable  features  but  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  the  undesirable  ones.  The  duck  is 
a  great  layer  but  only  under  certain  con 
ditions  would  one  seriously  consider  sub¬ 
stituting  them  ifor  hens  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  While  there  are  those  who 
are  willing  to  try  out  every  innovation, 
the  true  worth  of  most  commodities  may 
be  judged  by  their  popularity.  Of  course, 
an  intensive  campaign  of  advertising 
often,  for  a  time,  makes  a  very  ordinary 
article  quite  popular,  but  the  public  can 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  place  any 
commodity  upon  its  proper  plane.  This 
is  true  of  the  Indian  Runner  duck.  If 
it  possessed  all  the  wonderful  qualities 
ascribed  to  it  by  its  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ers  and  none  of  the  drawbacks,  so  often 
ignored  by  writers,  some  of  the  more 
popular  breeds  of  land  fowls  would  soon 
be  only  a  memory. 

But  the  Indian  Runner  Duck  can  and 
does  lay.  As  a  sort  of  “diversion”  from 
my  duties  as  superintendent  of  a  dairy 
farm  I  am  marketing  a  few  hundred 
broilers  per  week  at  50  cents  per  pound 
and  getting  better  than  a  60  per  cent 
egg  yield  from  a  little  flock  of  hens  that 
began  laying  at  a  day  more  than  four 
months  old,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  this 
is  their  second  year  and  that  a  year  ago 
they  were  giving  an  80  per  cent  “lay.” 
I  am  doing  this  with  White  Leghorns 
because  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  this 
with  ducks.  But,  as  stated,  the  ducks 
can  and  do  lay.  For  the  evidence  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  records  made  at 
English  and  Irish  laying  contests.  In  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  National  Utility 
Poultry  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
North-east  Railway  Company,  at  Dod- 
nash  Priory  Farm,  Bently.,  Suffolk,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  best  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
averaged  1S3.2  eggs  per  bird  in  48  weeks, 
or  about  197  for  the  full  52  weeks.  In 
a  contest  held  jointly  by  the  Utility  Duck 
Club  and  the  Railway  Company  men¬ 
tioned  above,  a  pen  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks  averaged  in  “large  flocks”  209.9 
eggs  per  duck  during  a  period  of  52 
weeks.  The  best  duck  in  the  flock  laid 
302  eggs. 

In  another  contest  held  at  Wye,  county 
of  Kent,  a  flock  of  100  ducks  averaged 
164  eggs  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  were 
so  frequently  molested  in  the  work  of 
trap-nesting.  The  small  flock  average 
was  190.2  eggs  per  duck.  A  pen  of 
Indian  Runners  averaged  261  eggs  per 
duck. 

In  spite  of  these  great  records  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  “good  old  hen”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  dominate  the  lienyard  here  in 
America  as  long  as  the  average  poultry- 
man  continues  his  present  methods. 

Georgia.  J.  d.  prickett. 


Laying  Ration 

I  have  about  50  White  Leghorn  hens, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  could 
buy  in  the  line  of  feed  for  a  good  laying 
ration.  I  have  a  good  supply  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  some  corn.  I  also  feed  them 
skim-milk.  b.  j. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Your  corn  may  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  wrhole  grain  ration  that  you 
feed,  though  some  buckwheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  or  wheat  added  to  it  will  give  a 
variety.  Any  or  all  of  these  grains  that 
are  available  may  be  fed.  Give  them  all 
of  the  skim-milk  that  they  will  consume, 
if  you  have  it,  and,  in  addition  feed  a 
mash  of  ground  grains,  preferably  dry 
and  kept  before  the  flock  all  of  the  time. 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  bay  the  best ,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret — No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


mmtn  c  c  Poultrymen  r»uy 
IV 14#  Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

USHER’S  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for 
tlielr  early  maturity  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  flock  is  managed  throughout  the 
whole  year  to  produce  the  best  quality  Red 
chicks  that  can  be  produced  in  quantity.  80% 
of  1925  business  from  old  customers.  Uslier’s 
Red  chicks  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  booklet. 
E.  P.  USHER,  JR,,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  la  v  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


ASTLEFORD’S  S,  C.  REDS 


*-66“  °ns,  large  none,  r  ree  aange,  neavy 
Egg  prouucmg  strain,  $2  per  16  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astletord  Falls  Village),  Conn. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

#18  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  #14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Sprinas,  Pa 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Gel. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating,  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Fa. 


Pranooie  Dnnlre  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
Ndllbdli  nUl/Ra  nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  F RANCAIS,  Westlianiptoii  Beach,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  Etters,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Whitp  Wvanrlnttp  f*ediaree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 

IIIIIIG  lljdliUUIlo  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  a( 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOWIIKN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Large  Eggs, 
from  heavy  ly  rs,  $1.50-15;$8— 100.  R.  HILL.SenecaFalls.H.Y 


Jones’  brockd  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


DAY-OLD  OHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes.  Pul¬ 
lets  8  to  10  weeks  old.  BRUBAKER  8  S0H,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Phinlrc  ^  •  Leghorns,  lie.  Hatched  from  my  own 
ulll UR o  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  K.  GltAIIAM  McAllsterville,  l‘a. 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  5hfeksan,?haatchmagye0ggs 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MI.NOKCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


S.  G.  White  Minorcas  ggS?  ttuS 

Great  layers  large  white  eggs.  H.  W.  BRANDT,  Lawyers,  Virginia 


sale  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  fear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Bor  100  It.  F.  I>.  2  Whippany,  N.  J. 


H0UDAN 


Eggs— the  results  of  17  years’  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production.  No  chicks. 

W.  G.  BROWNE  Ipswich,  Mass. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices everknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them.. 
Raisedinone  mor  ;h.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa- 
mousbreeding stock andsupplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Writenowf  or  big  illustrated  free  book, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  speeialtv.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Albion  Squab  Ca.,  allston1cma^s! 
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Feed  plenty  of  grit 
baby  chicks. 
Feed  FOS-FOR-US  — the  grit 
that  grinds  food  and  supplies 
lime  and  phosphorus  as  well. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  this  grit-con¬ 
taining  lime  and  phosphorus. 
A  speeial  size  made  for  chicks. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  -  70% 


Tri-calcium 

Phosphate 


22% 


1  ****** 

I  ^Suw^J^StHonua  \ 

*OD«*W  V 

<§> 


Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
it  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ieDirniTiio  At 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 

Quote  prices  on . lbs. 

Name . - . . 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
tor  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  St.lo  :  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  otter  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
butif  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 
Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


They  thrive  wonderfully  on  if 

originated  1864 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous,  quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Blue  Hen 


Colony  Brooder 


The  brooders  that  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  fa- 
vorbecause  they  raise 
a  maximum 
numberof  heal¬ 
thier  chicks  at 
a  minimum  of 
cost  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

20%  extra  value 
and  extra  size, 
yet  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales 
makes  possible 
the  low  prices 
shown. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


LANCASTER  MFG.  Co. 


SMlD-rff 9  Baby  Chicks  and  Duckling! 

Many  thousands  weekly  Popular  &  Rar 
•aRfflttcHIj  Breeds,  Duck  lings, Goslings,  Baby  Toms 
Weltinntnn  i  oBa-?La2?3  &  Games-  Priees  reasonable 

i  8.m,th  Company,  628  Davis- Farley  Bldg 
_Eleetric__liieubators  and  Brooders  *  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


If  you  do  not  care  to  purchase  one  of  the 
commercial  mashes  of  good  composition, 
you  may  make  up  one  of  your  own  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  buckwheat  middlings,  if  you  have 
the  latter,  if  not,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  a  good  grade  of  meat  scrap. 
The  latter  may  be  omitted  if  the  skim- 
milk  is  at  hand  in  all  the  quantity  that 
the  flock  will  drink,  or  may  be  cut  down 
if  the  hens  have  nearly  all  the  milk  that 
they  want.  M.  b.  d. 

Yeast  and  Cod-liver  Oil  for 
Chicks 

1  see  in  the  poultry  journals  and  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  great  deal  about  feed¬ 
ing  young  chicks  yeast  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Do  they  feed  both  at  the  same  time,  or 
only  the  one?  g.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  feeding  young  chicks  that 
are  deprived  of  much  of  the  rickets  pre- 
!  venting  vitamin  found  in  sunlight  that 
does  not  come  through  glass  and  the 
growth  promoting  vitamins  found  in 
fresh  green  vegetation ;  in  other  words, 
early  hatched  chicks.  Two  such  lots  of 
chicks,  kept  side  by  side  and  fed  upon 
the  same  rations,  one  with  and  one  with¬ 
out  the  oil,  will  show  startling  differences 
in  growth  and  development.  In  addition 
i  ro  the  rickets  preventing  vitamin,  D,  cod- 
liver  oil  is  rich  in  the  growth  promoting 
|  vitamin,  A,  far  exceeding  milk  in  its  con¬ 
tent  of  the  former.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  vitamins,  important  as 
they  are,  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  food  consumed  and  are  ordinarily 
found  in  amply  sufficient  amount  in  well- 
selected  rations.  It  is  only  when  special 
circumstances  render  the  ordinary  well- 
balanced  ration  a  deficiency  one  that 
vitamins  need  be  added  in  foods  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  them.  Artificially  fed 
infants  and  artificially  reared  chicks  may 
be  subjected  to  these  untoward  circum¬ 
stances. 

Yeast  is  rich  in  vitamin  B,  both  a 
growth  promoting  and  disease  of  nerve 
tissues  preventing  vitamin.  It  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  vita¬ 
mins  in  foods  and  is  found  in  sufficient 
amounts  in  those  ordinarily  fed  young 
chicks.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
plying  additional  amounts  of  this  vitamin 
to  chicks  in  the  form  of  yeast.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

I  have  read  articles  on  how  and  what 
to  feed  chicks,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  say  to  feed  mash  only  for  first 
week  and  then  add  Scratch  grains,  and 
others  say  feed  scratch  grains  first  week 
and  no  mash  until  second  week.  Which 
is  proper?  j.  H.  s. 

Montvale,  N.  J. 

If  you  have  read  many  articles  upon 
chick  raising,  you  have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  uniform  practice  among  poul- 
tryjnen,  amateur  and  professional,  and, 
strange  to  say,  chicks  live  and  thrive 
under  varied  forms  of  treatment.  Some 
of  the  best  flocks  of  chicks  ever  raised 
got  nothing  but  wet  cornmeal  from  hatch¬ 
ing  until  well  grown,  except  what  they 
picked  up  for  themselves,  but  a  modern 
poultryman  would  hold  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  such  feeding  and,  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  flock  of  incuibator-hatched  and  'brood¬ 
er-reared  chicks,  he  would  have  reason  to. 
Where  we  used  to  be  content  with  meal 
and  rable  scraps  we  now  apportion  out 
vitamins  and  are  particular  to  see  that 
they  get  the  right  kind  of  vitamin,  at 
that. 

My  own  preference  is  for  hard,  finely 
cracked  grains  for  the  first  few  days,  per¬ 
haps  a  week,  these  to  be  fed  in  limited 
quantities  several  times  daily.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  lettuce  or  other  tender  green  stuff 
if  it  is  to  be  had  and  all  the  sour  milk 
J  that  the  chicks  will  drink.  There  are 
!  other  good  foods,  such  as  stale  bread 
|  crumbs,  hardboiled  infertile  eggs,  rolled 
|  oats,  etc.,  but  wet  mixtures  are  to  be 
avoided,  since  the  filling  of  the  chick’s 
digestive  apparatus  with  soft  food  seems 
either  to  favor  digestive  disorders  or  the 
multiplication  of  intestinal  parasites 
which  the  chick  is  likely  to  harbor. 

M.  B.  D. 


“How  are  you  getting  along,  Heck?” 
asked  Squire  RamSbottom  of  Petunia. 
“Making  any  money?”  “Nope!”  returned 
Heck  Harpy.  “I’m  kept  so  doggoned 
busy  farming  that  I  hain’t  got  no  time 
to  make  money.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


bones  -  swift  growth 


Chicks  fed  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  live  and  grow 
—  for  the  nutritious  oatmeal  base  plus  the  cod  liver 
oil  content  means  sunshine  every  day,  rain  or  shine 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  first 
six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  to  sixth 
week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


BeginfeedingFul- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
at  fifth  month  and 
feed  all  year  round 


Every  poultry  raiser  knows  the  uncertainty 
he  faces  each  season  with  every  brood  of  early 
chicks — the  possible,  even  probable  loss  of  ten, 
twenty,  up  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Last  winter  and  spring,  on  every  side,  you  heard 
the  constant  complaint  of  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  everywhere — “a  bad  season  for  chicks.” 

Yet  on  thousands  of  farms  where  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  was  fed  to  baby  chicks,  the  losses 
were  less  than  3%  and  as  low  as  \% — a  total 
saving  of  millions  of  chick  lives. 

Season,  weather,  climate  could  not  wipe  out 
these  chicks — for  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  made 
of  an  oatmeal  base  with  the  cod  liver  oil  com¬ 
pounded  right  into  it,  provided  six  solid  weeks 
of  sunshine  fed  right  into  bones  and  tissues. 

Throw  out  uncertainty — 
don’t  depend  on  luck 

Read  what  this  user  says  of  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  in  a  notably  bad  season: 

L  have  fed  several  lines  of  feed,  including  home-mixed 
mashes,  and  I  have  had  the  best  results  with  your  feeds  of 
any  feeds  I  have  ever  fed,  and  this  year  especially  with 
your  Chick  Starter  containing  Cod  Liver  Oil  we  have  had 
a  most  remarkable  success.  During  the  past  sixty  days 
we  have  hatched  and  brooded  for  ourselves  about  thirteen 
hundred  chicks,  all  of  which  have  been  fed  exclusively  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  at  this  time  we  have  not  lost 
to  exceed  two  per  cent.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the 
Ful-O-Pep  line  of  feeds  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  the  most 
out  of  poultry. 

Fox  Poultry  Farm,  by  J,  C.  Fox,  Prop.,  Houston,  Texas 

There’s  a  reliable  dealer  somewhere  in  your 
neighborhood  who  sells  the  complete  Ful-O-Pep 
line.  If  you  haven’t  his  name,  ask  us  for  it,  or 
mention  your  regular  dealer’s  name  when  you 
mail  the  coupon  below.' 

The  Quaker.Qals  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

FREE — Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instructions  on 
poultry  raising  and  all  the  essential  points  contained  in 
our  famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month  on 
— one  quart  per  day 
to  each  twelve  birds 


|  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  49  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

1  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poul¬ 
try  Book. 


I  Name . 

Address. 


|  My  Dealer’s  Name 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  11,  1925 


“J ly  Daddy  says  he 
buy  8  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 

by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 

lien  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks -  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  lilk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  thftv  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  "Ohio 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


QUALITY 


APPROVED  BV 

OHIO  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSN 


Purebred  Big  Value  Baby  Chicks 


OHIO  ACCREDITED,  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

today  and  get  chicks  which  have  the  authority  of 
hind  them.  Our  breeding  stock  is  inspected  and 
and  authorized  by  them. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on  25 

S.C  ‘ 


Order  direct  from  this  ad 
Ohio  State  University  be- 
banded  by  experts  trained 


50 


100 


500 


S.C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.R.I.  Reds 
Wh,  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.C.R.I.  Reds 
S.C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  . . . 


.  3,50 

7.00 

14.00 

65.00 

.  3.75 

7.50 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.00 

8.00 

16.00 

77.00 

.  4.25 

8.50 

17.00 

83.00 

. .  7.50 

15.00 

30.00 

.  2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

1000 

$118,00 

128.00 

138.00 

144,00 

160.00 


Free  from  European 

QUALITY  CHICKS. 

lars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING 


100.00 

fowl  pest.  Order  todav  with  check  or  money  order.  Catalog  free.  SPECIAL 
We  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  Write  for  particu- 

&  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


All  our  stock  la  accreditedby 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
mentAaa'n  bothon  ourhomo 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buy  eggs. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  ‘‘Hi-Grade’’  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN¬ 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N.,  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  yarieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 

“THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

’  hey  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and 
gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  theyjare  from  selected  and  culled 
-tock  White  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas  Black  Minorcas,  Buffi  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c.  and  up.  Order 
early,  and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  BABY’  CHICK  BOOK 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207,  Yurt  lump  Urn.  Builalo,  N.  Y. 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks  Carefullyculled  and  bred  for 

6g££  production.  Wo  li&v©  only  on©  grad©  of  cliicks™—tli©  l>©st  \v©  c&n  produce* 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  (  Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas.  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00  J  Wh.  Orpingtons  $18.  per  100 

SLSK1‘."  4.25  m  76.o,  nuttsarisa 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  .orders  of  600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 
Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


$13.  per  100 
$10.  per  100 


100%  LIVE  XYELIVERY 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 


Box  257 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
_  _ _  with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 
PULLETS 


Better 

Breeders- 

Stronger 

Chicks 

The 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  in  chicks 
if  it  contains  Vitamine  D.  Experts  recommend  giving 
this  oil  to  breeding  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 

COD  LIVER  OIL-  Harris 

is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this 
vitamine.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen 
and  experiment  stations,  The  one  brand  yon  can  be 
sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 

Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


1  pint. 
1  gal. 
S  “ 
30  “ 


$  .75 
3.50 
15.00 
55.00 


Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  flocks — carefully  mated 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 15c  100 — $14.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds... 19c  100 — $18.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 19c  100 — $18.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c  100 — $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — $30.00 

Assorted  chicks  lie. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS 


Healthy, 


Heavy 


Write  today. 


$11.00  AND  UP 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

purebred  chicks  from  flocks  on  free  range.  Our  breeding  stock  has  had  careful  attention  and  close 
culling  by  poultry  experts.  All  purebreds  and  up  to  standard  type  and  egg  production. 

Varieties  (Postpaid) 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barron  and  Ferris  White  Leghorns  . . 

Bd.  Rooks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  H.  I.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.00 

White  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Broilers,  $11.00  per  100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  25%  down,  balance 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY. 


BOX  124. 


10  days  before  delivery. 

BUTLER,  INDIANA 


100 

$13.00 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

CHICKS  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  100  \  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on:  50 

White  Leghorns  . V  Vi  ’V  VU  ’  V  V,' .  $7’00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  (Sheppard  strain)  .  8.00  15.00 

White  Wvandottes.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . . -  8.50  16.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years  successful  ex 
perience  in  hatchery  operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production 
and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are  healthy. 

Ref  ’  Farmer’s  State  Rank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Dept. 


500 

$60.00 

70.00 

75.00 


1.000 

$115.00 

125.00 

140.00 


Order  today  by  cheek  or  money  order. 


HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Monitor  Henhouse 

Will  you  give  the  specifications  of  the 
so-called  “Monitor”  chicken  coop,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  your  issues  last  Sum¬ 
mer?  A.  L.  M. 

Tillson,  N.  Y. 

The  term  “monitor”  is  applied  to  a 
s.vle  of  roof  that  is  sometimes  used  upon 
very  wide  poultry-houses,  or  those  that 
face  east  or  west.  This  roof  has  a  pro¬ 
jection  above  the  ridge  of  a  gable  roof, 
this  projecting,  or  higher,  part  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  windows  on  both  sides,  to  ad¬ 
mit  light.  It  is  not  a  much-used  type  of 
roof,  though  the  half  monitor,  or  saw¬ 
tooth,  style  is  common.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  “Monitor  poultry-house”  that  has 
been  described  in  this  paper.  M.  b.  d. 


Controlling  Intestinal 
Worms 

Last,  Fall  my  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  became  infested  with  intestinal 
worms.  I  lost  a  number  of  them  before 
I  found  what  the  trouble  was  and  a 
remedy  to  stop  it.  After  using  tobacco 
dust  and  Epsom  salts  I  have,  I  think, 
the  trouble  under  control,  but  how  can  I 
prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
to  the  chickens  I  intend  to  raise  this 
year?  I  suppose  plowing  up  the  poultry 
yards  deeply,  will  help  to  some  extent, 
but  as  growing  chickens  I  allow  them 
free  range  until  they  are  ready  to  lay, 
and  to  plow  all  over  Where  last  year’s 
pullets  had  their  run  is,  impossible. 

Hartly,  Del.  A.  R. 

If  your  chickens  have  free  range  over 
a  considerable  territory,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  become  so  infested  with 
intestinal  worms  as  to  seriously  injure 
them,  though,  of  course,  this  is  possible 
if  all  the  ground  used  has  long  been  a 
run  for  poultry.  Movable  colony  brooder 
houses  which  will  permit  you  to  keep  the 
young  chicks  upon  at  least  comparatively 
new  ground  will  help.  It  is  not  practica¬ 
ble  to  rid  badly  infested  soil  of  the  eggs 
of  intestinal  worms  and  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  the  tobacco  treatment 
from  the  time  the  growing  chicks  are  two 
or  three  months  old  to  maturity.  The 
tobacco  dust,  containing  at  least  1%  per 
cent  of  nicotine,  may  be  mixed  with  their 
mash.  50  lbs.  of  mash  to  1  lb.  of  tobac¬ 
co,  and  this  fed  for  three  or  four  weeks 
at  a  time,  with  like  intervals  of  rest,  un¬ 
til  the  chicks  are  grown.  The  best  rem¬ 
edy,  however,  is  prevention  by  raising 
the  chicks  upon  soil  that  has  not  become 
infested,  even  if  one  has  to  borrow  a  field 
of  a  neighbor.  M.  b.  d. 


Profit  in  Raising  Chickens 

How  much  profit  will  the  poultry  raiser 
get  from  1.000  chicks  raised  to  2%  lbs. 
each,  being  fed  on  chick  feed.  100  lbs. 
$3.50.  milk  mash,  100  lbs.  $4.25.  Then 
in  addition  to  the  above  he  must  buy 
vitamin  A  to  D  gallon  $3.50.  B.  5  lbs.. 
$2.50.  Add  what  it  cost  for  coal,  grit, 
charcoal  and  any  other  feeds  such  as 
green  feed,  bran,  cornmeal  or  any  other. 

Slocum.  R.  I.  J.  c. 

Figuring  profit  in  poultry  raising  is  a 
form  of  indoor  sport  that  I  do  not  indulge 
in ;  working  the  cross-word  puzzles  that 
manage  to  get  into  the  house  takes  all 
my  time.  Those  that  the  publishers  say 
should  be  solved  by  bright  minds  in  a 
half  hour  take  me  three  full  evenings ; 
more  difficult  ones  I  do  not  attempt.  If 
you  can  find  the  traffic  cop  who  held  up 
all  cars  while  he  filled  in  the  squares  ou 
a  checkerboard  taxi,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  a  close  estimate  of  the  profit  in  rais¬ 
ing  1.000  chicks;  no  lesser  enthusiast 
would  attempt  it.  In  your  schedule  of 
expenses,  you  omit  #re  item  of  labor,  but 
perhaps  you  have  a  wife.  Vitamins,  as 
you  have  observed,  come  high  but  they 
belong  in  that  ever  increasing  class  of 
things,  like  automobiles,  that  we  get  along 
very  well  without  until  we  know  that 
they  exist,  then  someone  soaks  us  for  sup¬ 
plying  them.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  manufacturers  of  yeast  are  raising 
the  dough  with  it.  but  they  probably  fig¬ 
ure  that  that  is  what  the  stuff  is  intended 
for.  If  you  prefer  to  supply  your  chicks 
with  vitamin  B  in  the  commonly  fed 
grains,  that  is  your  own  look-out,  but  it 
ain’t  scientific,  and.  as  you  seem  to  have 
discovered,  vitamin  B  is  expensive,  no 
matter  where  you  find  it.  M.  B.  D. 


How  CanYou  Know 
GOOD  CHICKS  ? 

Easily!  Deal  with  a  reliable  producer 
of  good  chicks.  Then  you’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  birds  at  maturity. 
Members  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  are  pledged  to  supply 
good  chicks  and  give  customers  a 
square  deal.  They  do!  Identify  them 
by  the  words  “Member  Int.  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  ”  or 

This  Way- 

Write  for  helpful 
Chick  Bulletins 
andlistofcontrib- 
uting  members 

FREE.  Address 

Managing  Director, 

International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n, 

126  Liberty  St.,  Office  J2  New  York  City 
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Poultry,  Hogs  &  Stock 

Thrive  Rapidly  on  Popular 


Supplement  your  feed  with  this  ideal  stimulator  for 
growth  and  health.  It  contributes  the  essential  pro 
tein  and  mineral  elements  derived  from  finely- 
ground  Menhaden  fish.  FREE  SAMPLhS  and  valu¬ 
ablefeeding  information  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men 
appointed  by  Ohio  State  University  and 
every  bird  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State 
Poultry  Department. 
Our  birds  are  selected 
pure  -  breds  of  highest 
breeding. 

Special  Folder.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  folder  which 
gives  the  results  of  our  19 
years’  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write 
for  it.  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  on  chicks. 
All  standard  varieties  and  15  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  (ARM 
Geo.  W-  Cox,  owner  Box  12  Kenton.  Ohio 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Clucks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandotte, 

New  England  Raised 

p  |Y  C*  C*  Complete  plans  for 
r  iv  11a  11a  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  BABY  CHICKS 

#80  a  100.  Hatching  Eggs,  #11  a  100  ;  Setting,  88.50. 
Selected  flock.  Viktor  Jndowmki,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  #6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford.  Conn. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS ThatLivo 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 1\  IT  P  1/  T  wmT/rfi 

GIANT  ROUEN  <11  IJ  L  li  L  I  N  IlS 

INDIAN  RUNNERp  U  VI1L111UO 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoenixville.Pa. 


Hnrninrr  Bourbon  Red*.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 

•milling  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N  Y. 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


lx.  i  I-  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
DUCKiingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
right.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N  T 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  °hua rse  s1  pu°pnss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Oataloe.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Bok  29.  Sollerwille.  Pa 


CHOICE  U-ll.-J  TllrlroU  Hen»  at  Ten  Dollar*  each. 
WHITE  HOlianO  lUrKey  H  w. ANDERSON  Stew.rtitaws.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $4. 25  per  doz. prepaid 
Cash  with  order.  Fritz  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


PEKIHS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Indian 
Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
thanchix.  Cat.  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde, N-l- 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  $10«reachg(rs' 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  Rd.  White  Plains,  N.V. 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock,  *1  each. 

LIUIE  SIMMEMROTH  Frenohtoivo,  \  S 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


We  get  more  for  our  chicks  than 
anyone  else  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  one  breed. 

Why  do  the  SAME  PEOPLE  pay  us 
the  extra  money  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Poultryman,  when  you  get 
tired  of  mediocre  profits  and  want 
to  be  100#  efficient  try  sortie 

LORD  FARMS’ 
LEGHORNS 

chicks.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents 
more.  The  extra  few  cents  is  the 
best  paying  part  of  your  poultry  in¬ 
vestment.  Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are 

$28  per  100— $270  er  1000 

until  May  10th,  after  May  10th  they 
are  $20  per  lOO  and  less  each 
week.  We  have  no  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  this  year  and  so  you  must 
be  prompt  if  you  want  real  Lord 
Farms  Quality  chicks  this  year 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BIC 
OFFER ! 

You  Need 

EXCELSIOR 
EGG  CASE 
CUSHIONS 

<6  to  the  ease  as  illustrated)  to  keep  eggs  from  breaking 
when  shipped.  Leading  egg  shippers  use  them. 

OUR  3  bundles  of  Cushions . S  2.00 

„„rri  ,  .  *  enough  for  packing  25  cates,  6  to  cate ) 

SFfcLIAL  io  bundles  (packs 83  cases) .  6.60 

OFFER:  30  bundles  (packs  160  cases) .  10.00 

Send  cheek  or  Money  Order  with  order  and  pay  small 
transportation  charge  on  delivery. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


mm  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Wilson’s  (chicksY 

Parks  Barred  Rocks-R.  I.  Reds-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Are  bred  from  all  healthy  free  range  stock.  They  are  the 
best  to  own  but  cheaper  to  buy.  Try  them  once  and  you 
will  come  back.  Hatches  April  14.  21.  28.  Order  from  this 
ad,  send  check  or  money  order.  B.  Kooks  and  lied*  $17  per 
100;  $82.o0  per  500.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $15  per  100;  $7*2.50 
l>^r  Low  prices — Best  quality  for  May  5,  12,  19,  26 

deliveries.  B.  Kooks  and  K.  I.  Keds$14  per  100,  $07.50  per  500 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $12  per  100,  $57.50  per  500.  Order  them 
now,  full  count ,  safe  delivery  post  paid  guaranteed. 

WILSON'S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  42?.  Flemington,  .  NJ. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  Map,  June 
and  July 

Per  50  100  500 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5  50  $10.00  ,|47._50 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 

4.50 


12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.00 

8.00 


57.50 


1000 

$90.00 

110.00 


47.50 

37.50 


90.00 

70.00 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W  Wyandottes 
R.I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv. 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  thisad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pitlow,  X  A.  SUNSHINE  HATCHER*  DALMATIA,  PA. 

Production  Bred  Leghorns 

TRAP  NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  For  10  Years 

We  hold  the  only  certificate  so  far  issued  in  New  York 
State  by  Dr.  Fuller  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  guaranteeing  our 
birds  to  be  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  This 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  your  results  with  our  chicks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  chicks.  Free  cir¬ 
cular  and  brooding  formula.  Willow  Brook  Poultry 
Farm  ALLEN  H.  BULKLET,  I’rop,  Odessa,  Ni.Y. 

^  |  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

niV/IVO  Rocks,  12c;  Mixed,  lie.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  HvAHsterville,  I'a. 

WON'T  YOU  ADDRESS  CARD  (TRAIL'S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordous- 
viUe,  Va..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks  ?  Our  Important  message  has  helped  thousands 

SP  D  I  DCnC  Vt.  certified.  Accredited. 
.  U.  n.  I.  IlCUO  Dark  Red.  Pullet,  N.  A.  con¬ 
test,  has  laid  5  eggs  every  day  since  Nov.  1.  Baby 
chicks.  NO  EU.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT  Circular. 
Ascutney  Farms  K.  10  Hartland,  Vt. 
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Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 


My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Pine  St.  islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  HATCHING  EGGS 

Six  Del  I  in-,  for  thirteen  ,  Forty-Five  Dollars  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs 

Draper 


TATE 


Virginia 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-  Simple 
efficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 
TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


’Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

. $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottle,  qt . 

•  •••••• 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

(trade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  ... 

.  . . 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

.34  @ 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .45  m 

.50 

Gathered  . 

-35/dj 

.40 

Fowls  . . 

.40@ 

.45 

'Roasting  chickens  . 

.50(c3 

.DO 

Ducks,  lb . 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.45  @ 

..JO 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02  @ 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

.30(5) 

.40 

Onions,  lb . 

.05(5 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10(5 

.20 

Cabbage,  lb . 

,  .04(5) 

.05 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.10@ 

.15 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  M>1.,  $3  to  $7 ; 

Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Spy,  $2.50  to  $4.50 ;  Russet,  $3 
to  $4. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  47  to  47  %c  ; 
firsts,  44  to  46c ;  seconds,  40  to  43c. 

Cheese.  —  Held  extra,  26  to  2614c ; 
firsts,  24 44  to  25%c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown,  extra,  35% 
to  36%c;  white  and  mixed,  34%  to  35c; 
western,  extra  firsts,  31  to  32c;  western, 
seconds,  30  to  31c. 

Hay  and  Strawy — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — 'Maine,  100-1'b.  bag,  $1  to 
$1.05. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Fowls,  31  to  32c;  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  32  to  34c ; 
roasters,  36  to  39c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
22c. 

Vegetables.  —  String  beans,  bu.,  $4  to 
$7;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 'lettuce, 
box,  40  to  75c ;  radishes,  box,  $1  to  $3 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  6-till 
crate,  $2  to  $5. 


Thin-shelled  Eggs 

I  am  in  trouble  in  the  henyard.  The 
ehief  difficulty  is  soft,  or  weak-shelled 
eggs.  This  has  continued  through  the 
year.  I  will  bring  in  from  one  to  five 
each  morning  from  30  hens  and  44  pul¬ 
lets.  They  are  all  pure  R.  I.  Reds.  I 
have  fed  the  Cornell  mash  and  grain 
mixture  thus  far  during  the  year ;  a  very 
little  grain  in  the  morning  in  their  litter 
as  they  get  off  the  roosts,  but  mostly  at 
night,  about  four  quarts.  The  mash, 
shell,  grits,  charcoal,  and  at  times  old 
wall  plaster  are  before  them  in  the  hop¬ 
pers,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  correct 
the  weak  shells.  Each  pen  has  about 
one  quart  sour  milk  per  day.  Up  to 
about  February  the  pullets  were  laying 
about  60  per  cent,  the  old  hens  about  25 
per  cent.  From  40  to  44  they  have 
dropped  to  25  to  30  per  day.  Some  are 
inclined  to  set.  It  would  seem  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  feeding  or  the 
shell  trouble  would  be  corrected.  Are 
they  too  fat?  Some  of  the  hens  are 
quite  heavy.  Could  you  suggest  a  better 
mash  and  grain  mixture  for  R.  I.  Reds 
than  the  Cornell  mixture?  Lights  are 
used,  and  there  is  no  range.  o.  I,.  N. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

The  addition  of  one  part  of  gluten 
feed  would  probably  improve  this  mash 
somewhat  for  hens  of  the  heavy  type,  in¬ 
clined  to  lay  on  fat,  but  excessive  fat¬ 
ness  need  not  be  blamed  for  the  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
failure  to  function  properly  of  the  shell¬ 
making  glands,  and  this,  in  turn,  to 
heavy  feeding,  lack  of  exercise  and  heavy 
laying.  This  frequently  occurs  when 
plenty  of  shell-making  material  is  at 
hand  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  animal  body  cannot 
always  assimilate  enough  mineral  matter 
from  food,  in  the  absence  of  sunlight, 
which  exerts  an  action  similar  to  that 
of  the  vitamines.  Giving  these  fowls  the 
use  of  their  yard,  where  they  can  receive 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  unfiltered  by 
glass  windows,  may  be  what  they  need. 
It  would  be  still  better  to  give  them  the 
use  of  the  garden  and  the  front  lawn. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ultra  violet 
rays  of  the  sun  would  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  upon  these  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  that  they  have  upon  growing  chicks, 
but  it  looks  reasonable,  at  any  rate,  and 
I  should  open  the  henhouse  door  and  let 
the  birds  bask  in  these,  together  with 
the  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red  rays.  Aside  from  these, 
mud  is  believed  to  be  very  beneficial. 

M.  B.  D. 


BUY 


Your  Chicks 
From  A  Poultryman 

and  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  will  lay  next 
fall  eggs,  that  will  grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 

OUR  6,000  LAYERS  have  been  bred  for  14  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  eggs  at  a  profit.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter  NEW  JERSEY 


I 


No  need  to  crack  a  wishbone.  Luck  is  sure  to  be  on  your 
side,  it  you  order  from  Mansfield.  Folks  from  the  whole 
countryside  hike,  trot  and  auto  to  our  plant  to  get  “Better 
Chicks.”  We’U  ship  you  the  same  grade  of  Chicks  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live,  and  at  the  same  low  prices. 

Send  your  order  with  check;  we'll  mail  your  Chicks 
prepaid  and  guarantee  100 %  live  delivery. 

FREE!  CATALOG  pictures  our  2,000,000  capacity  plant  and 
successful  flocks  raised  from  Mansfield  “Better  Chicks.” 
Write  for  it  today.  Get  our  complete  Price  List. 

MANSFIELD  company  - 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION  * 


Breeds  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Reds  $20.00 

Barred  Rocks  19.00 

White  Rocks  22.00 

White  Wyandottes  23.00 

White  Leghorns  16.00 

Jersey  Giants  30.00 

Special  Barred  Rock  Pullets, 
hatched  in  December,  1924,  at  $1 .20 
and  $1.40  each.  Quick  Money  Makers 

1204  SCHOOL  ST\ 
MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 

Here’s  a  typical  report  from  a  recent  buyer  :  “Your  chicks  have  grown  better,  with  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  than  any  other  chicks  shipped  us  this  year  from  several  hatcheries.— E.  D.  Smith,  Mass. 

“Better  Growth — Lower  Mortality” 

must  interest  every  poultryman.  You’ll  get!  these  in  Hall’s  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes— plus  real  business  ability.  Every  chick  from  State-tested  breeders.  Quality 
nrice.  service  !  Write  now  for  rim i In  r  and  urines 


tv 

price,  service  1  Write  now  for  circular  and  prices, 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60, 


Baby  Chick  A  sun.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Improve  your  flock 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type, 
with  our  chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  Postpaid 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Anconas . 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  It.  I.  Rods . 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

No.  1  Mixed  . 

No.  2  Mixed  . ' . .  2.75 

literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.:  American  Trust.  &  Savings 
Order  early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

13.50 

$0.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

3.50 

0.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75. 00 

145 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

0.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO., 


501  Erie  Ave. 


Bank,  this  city.  You  take  ho 
our  Special  Matings. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  11c 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks. . .  13c 
Mixed .  Sc 


B  A  I 
OHIO 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from 
our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Post  paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 
write  l  or  free  Cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,McAlisterville,Pa.  R  E.  D.  Ho.  2 

13  ARY  C  /  S.  c.  White  Leghorns,  12c 

DHDI  V/IllUhOis  C  Brown  Leghorns,  12c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks, 14c;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Ol  der  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

^  |_|  I  ^  If  C  s-  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie ;  Rocks,  12e  ; 
W’  PI  I  V*  f\  w  Reds,  18c  ;  Mixed,  9c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  Mixed  . $10  per  100 

ww~,w~n  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  ....  1 «  per  100 

THICKS  Khirod  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

©.  I*.  LEI8TEI1  McAlisterville,  Pa 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS  12c 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  lOc 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers .  9c 

From  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER.  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 

H0SE  Rrniun  I  oohnrne  ;!°yis-  quality  breeding.  Hatch- 

CQMB  01  UW II  LCgnUlllb  jng  eggs.  BRUSH  6  S0R,  Milton.  V'. 


Productive  Pastures 

__  malce 

Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into  / 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle;  ;  ^ 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non' 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  subscriber  signing  letter  “M.  D., 
New  York,”  asks  for  information  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  information  cannot  be 
furnished  without  the  writer’s  full  name 
and  address. 

We  prize  The  It.  N.-Y.  very  much.  It 
was  sent  to  me  this  year  through  the 
courtesy  of  a  friend,  and  I  have  found 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications 
that  come  into  my  home.  One  of  your 
items  concerning  a  fake  concern  saved 
me  enough  money  to  pay  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  several  years,  as  I  was  about 
to  send  them  an  order  for  baby  chicks. 
Would  that  other  publications  used  as 
much  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  their 
advertising  departments!  j.  B.  R. 

New  York. 

The  above  illustrates  how  little  the 
subscription  price  of  a  publication 
amounts  to  when  compared  with  the  serv¬ 
ice  it  may  give  in  the  way  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  When  the  information  is  not 
reliable,  or  the  advertising  in  the  paper 
dishonest,  a  corresponding  damage  may 
result.  In  this  respect  a  farm  paper  is 
like  a  seed  or  plant — the  cost  is  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration  when  the  seed  or 
plant  proves  productive  and  true  to 
name.  When  the  reverse  is  true  the 
grower  may  lose  his  season’s  labor  and 
have  nothing  of  value  at  harvest  time. 


About  two  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Anthony  Gentile  of  Palisades 
Park,  N.  J..  stating  that  a  man  whom 
I  know  told  him  I  was  a  shipper  of  fresh 
eggs.  Mr.  Gentile  wanted  about  five 
cases  weekly,  and  if  I  had  them  to  ship 
them  at  once  and  he  would  agree  with 
me  on  any  reasonable  price.  I  did  not 
have  any  at  that  time  and  wrote  him  I 
would  try  to  find  at  least  one  case  for 
him.  He  wrote  to  ship  them  at  once  and 
he  would  pay  a  fair  price.  I  shipped 
a  case  and  received  a  card  saying  that 
he  received  them  and  requesting  me  to 
send  a  bill.  I  sent  a  bill  of  $18.  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  from  him  since,  al¬ 
though  I  have  sent  him  three  bills.  Could 
you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  collecting  this 
money?  R.  0. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Gentile  has  followed  the  usual 
custom  of  what  we  call  fly-by-night  con¬ 
cerns.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  few 
shipments,  neglected  to  pay  for  same,  and 
finally  left  the  neighborhood  without  any 
trace  of  his  new  location.  The  record  is 
sufficient  to  warn  shippers  to  look  up  the 
standing  of  all  houses  before  making 
shipments  to  them. 


What  kind  of  a  firm  is  the  Numismatic 
Company  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas? 
They  deal  in  old  coins.  I  have  some  I 
wish  to  sell.  w.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  largest  coin  collectors  in 
the  country  tells  us  that  no  book  can  tell 
what  a  coin  is  worth,  and  the  best  way 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  your  coin  is 
valuable,  is  to  send  a  description  of  it, 
or  a  drawing,  but  the  latter  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  Not  one  coin  in  a  hundred  is 
valuable,  and  it  might  be  safe  to  say  not 
one  in  a  thousand.  The  Numismatic 
Company  offers  a  catalog  for  sale  at  «$1, 
and  their  main  object  is  to  sell  the  book. 
The  best  coin  dealers  discontinued  issuing 
catalogues  because  it  had  become  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  fake  dealers  who  got 
out  catalogues  and  reaped  a  harvest 
through  the  sale  of  a  book  that  meant 
nothing. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let 
me  know  if  J.  A.  Richard.  149-151  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  reliable?  They 
are  offering  a  set  of  books  for  $9.98  and 
we  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  respon¬ 
sible.  c.  s.  H. 

Maryland. 

J.  A.  Richard,  Inc.,  is  a  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  publishing  house.  The  books 
are  fair  value  at  $9.9S  for  anyone  want¬ 
ing  such  a  set  of  'books,  but  they  are  not 
a  $50  set  of  books  as  Richard’s  circular 
would  lead  you  to  believe.  It  is  for  each 
individual  to  decide  whether  the  books 
are  a  desirable  purchase ;  but  no  one  need 
delude  themselves  that  they  are  getting 
a  $50  set  of  books  for  $9.9S. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  circulars 
from  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Their  offer  was  to  send  roof  paint 
on  four  months’  trial,  pay  at  the  end  of 
four  months  if  paint  proved  satisfactory ; 
if  not,  return  paint  not  used  and  pay 
nothing.  I  offered  them  a  little  less  and 
asked  "for  10  months’  trial  and  credit. 


They  sent  me  a  bill  and  wanted  the 
money  before  the  paint  ever  arrived  here. 
When  it  arrived  I  refused  it  because  they 
refused  to  comply  with  their  offer  or  my 
order.  They  have  since  given  the  bill  to 
three  different  attorneys  for  collection. 
In  my  opinion  the  firm  is  not  reliable. 

New  Jersey.  J.  K. 

We  are  printing  the  above  experience 
in  order  to  impress  upon  farmers  that 
they  need  not  fear  threats  of  lawsuits 
when  they  are  in  the  right.  Refuse  to  be 
imposed  upon,  and  the  unfair  houses  do 
not  dare  carry  out  their  threats  of  legal 
action. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  Blue 
Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  last  October 
stating  that  they  had  pigs  for  sale.  I 
sent  them  $10  for  a  barrow  shote  weigh¬ 
ing  90  lbs.  by  post  office  money  order  on 
November  18.  On  December  3  I  received 
a  receipt  for  the  money  signed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  thanking 
me  for  the  order.  At  the  bottom  it  said 
these  words.:  “Will  make  shipment  in  a 
few  days.”  It  is  now  nearly  three 
months  since  I  sent  the  money  and  they 
do  not  send  my  pig.  .Since  receiving  the 
receipt  I  have  sent  them  three  registered 
letters.  I  demanded  them  to  return  my 
money  but  they  have  not  replied  to  any 
of  my  letters.  A.  l.  f. 

Maine. 

The  Blue  Hog  Breeding  Co.  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass.,  appears  to  have  been  a 
questionable  enterprise  from  the  start. 
This  strain  of  hogs  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  qualifications  to  commend  them 
over  other  breeds  except  the  unusual 
color.  The  unusual  color  gives  them  no 
extra  value  except  as  a  novelty.  Our 
letters  have  received  no  better  attention 
than  those  of  the  customer  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  strongly  suggests  the  inadvisability 
of  favoring  this  concern  with  orders  or 
remittances. 

A  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  'Commission  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  retail  dealers  in  stock  and 
poultry  medicines  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
New  York,  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  Michigan.  The  company 
involved  and  which  the  Commission 
found  was  using  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  is 
the  National  Remedy  Company  of  Mau¬ 
mee.  Ohio.  Charles  S.  Jones,  Sadie  E. 
Jones,  as  officers  of  the  company,  and  R. 
C.  Snell,  as  traveling  representative,  are 
named  individually  as  respondents  in  the 
order. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  through  their  agents,  particul¬ 
arly  respondent  Snell,  in  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  for  stock  and  poultry  medicines  from 
retail  dealers  used  a  “Consignment  Con¬ 
tract”  which  they  falsely  represented  as 
being  merely  “an  order.”  The  retail 
dealers’  signatures  to  these  contracts  were 
obtained,  the  findings  state,  in  various 
questionable  ways,  such  as  holding  the 
contract  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
retailer  to  read  it ;  soliciting  such  signa¬ 
tures  when  the  dealer’s  attention  was 
otherwise  distracted,  and  by  failing  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  proposed  contracts. 
The  findings  state  that  these  “Consign¬ 
ment  Contracts”  contain  the  following 
false  statements :  that  respondent  would 
stock  dealers’  stores  with  their  goods  for 
which  the  dealer  would  not  have  to  pay, 
he  being  allowed  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price  as -his  commission.  Among 
other  clauses  of  the  contract  was  one 
that  the  dealer  would  furnish  to  the  re¬ 
spondent  within  10  days  from  the  date  of 
contract  a  list  of  100  customers,  to  which 
respondents  would  send  advertising  ma¬ 
terial.  The  contract  stated  that  in  the 
event  of  the  retail  dealer  failing  to  ful¬ 
fill  any  agreement  of  the  contract,  it 
would  then  have  to  pay  the  contract  price 
of  the  goods  then  on  hand,  less  the  deal¬ 
er’s  commission. 

The  respondent  in  many  instances,  it 
was  found,  did  not  furnish  blanks  to  the 
dealer  upon  which  was  to  be  listed  the 
100  customers  until  too  late  for  the  deal¬ 
er  to  return  such  list  within  the  10  days 
specified.  The  respondent  thereupon 
would  refer  to  the  clause  of  the  contract 
affecting  the  failure  of  the  dealer  to  ful¬ 
fill  any  part  thereof,  and  would  bill  the 
dealers  for  the  goods  then  in  his  hands. 

The  above  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reveals  the  methods  of  a 
class  of  “gyps”  in  the  stock  remedy  line. 
We  have  had  many  reports  from  local 
dealers  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
these  fakers.  There  are  a  number  of 
such  spurious  concerns  throughout  Ohio. 


A  young  woman  who  came  to  Colum¬ 
bia  to  take  her  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  married  her  professor  in  the 
middle  of  her  second  year.  When  she 
announced  her  engagement,  one  of  her 
friends  said :  “But,  Edith,  I  thought 
you  came  up  here  to  get  your  Ph.D.  ?” 
“So  I  did.”  replied  Edith,  “but  I  had  no 
idea  I  would  get  him  so  soon.” — Every¬ 
body’s. 
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FAffiOUS 


PULVERIZER 


A  Seed  Bed  in  One  Operation 


This  picture — made  from  an  ac¬ 
tual  photograph — shows  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  made  in  one  trip  across 
the  field  with  the  disc  harrow 
and  Famous  OHIO  Pulverizer. 
Both  tools  were  pulled  at  once 


with  the  tractor,  but  each  can  be 
pulled  separately  by  a  team. 
This  pulverizer  crushes  all 
lumps,  firms  out  the  air  spaces, 
and  leaves  the  surface  fine  and 
mellow.  No  other  tool  can  do 
all  of  these  things. 


Write  for  free  book  “Foundation  of  Farming” 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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CRAINELOX  CO' 


REBUILD 

Your  Old  Silo  Into 
a  New  Craine! 

Is  your  stave  silo  weakened,  twisted,  tipped -or  collapsed? 
Now’s  your  opportunity  to  rebuild  it  into  a  handsome, 
strong,  durable,  Craine— the  Silo  of  Giant  Strength — 
at  halt  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Then  you  get  all  the  advantages  of  the  famous  Craine 
three  wall  construction — a  structure  absolutely  water 
tight,  frost  resisting,  weather  proof  and  there  to  stay. 
Once  up,  you  can  forget  it — no  lugs  or  hoops  to  tighten. 
An  inside  wall  of  fitted  upright  staves,  a  wall  of  water¬ 
proof,  Silo  felt,”  then  an  outside  wall  of  handsome, 
strong,  spiral  Craine-lox  Covering  that  binds,  cross  sup¬ 
ports  and  holds  every  stave  rigidly  in  place. 

Craine  Silos  make  good  silage  and  keep  it 
^  good!  Get  all  the  facts  today;  address 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  No.  110  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAlNE- 


REBUILD 

THE 

CRAINE  WAY 
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THIS  seventy-six-page  booklet, 
"Land  Development  with  Her¬ 
cules  Dynamite”,  is  highly  valuable 
to  every  farmer  whose  income  can 
be  increased  by  draining  swampy 
land  or  clearing  away  stumps  and 
boulders.  It  tells  you  how  to  do 
propagated  ditch  blasting  easily  and 
successfully.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Name 


Address 
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Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Help! 

Farms 

and 

Estates 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  excul- 
sively  to  Farms  and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers— 

superintendents,  gardeners,  herdsmen,  poultrymen 

“JftTen  I'Ve  Send  We’d  Hire  Ourselves” 


C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 
90WestSt.,  (Agril.Eng.)  New  York,  N.Y. 


WATKINSON  SCHOOL  y4££« 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Ye|ar  round  home  for  boys.  Fud  rates,  $30  per  month 
It*  Or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses: 
Oaial’ge  oil  request.  F  RANK  L.  EDWARDS,  Principal,  Hartfsrd.Conn 

II 1  V  AWH  UTRAW  AU  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
HU  j  nit  it  J 1  lift  IT  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut- 
,uu  ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Seed 
oats,  seed  corn,  grass  seed,  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipments.  Lower  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  White  Leghorn®;  location  Northern 
New  Jersey;  five-room  house  with  hot  water 
heat;  salary  $70  a  month,  house,  wood,  lights 
and  two  quants  milk  a  day;  party  must  be  a 
capable,  willing  and  honest  man  that  can  keep 
a  modern  plant  in  clean  shape;  lie  must  know 
how  to  produce  eggs  and  raise  '-hicks  success¬ 
fully;  send  references  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  Work  about  country  place, 
and  wife  to  work  part  of  the  time;  cottage 
I  rovided.  ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural  New-  j 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  on  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  $50  per  month,  iioard  and 
ru  m.  ADVERTISER  6850,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  shiall  country  place; 

Protestant;  •  man,  handy,  one  cow,  chickens, 
garden;  wife,  good  cook .  housework,  some  laun¬ 
dry;  pleasant  rooms,  private  bath,  all  conven¬ 
iences,  .use  of  car;  state  age,  nationality,  wages, 
experience  and  references.  TUMBRIDGE,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.  Tel.  555.  t 

WANTED — Woman  to  act  as  waitress  and  as¬ 
sist  housekeeper,  also  to  milk  cows  and  pre¬ 
pare  dairy  products.  ADVERTISER  6868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  WANTED — Single,  handle  team  in 
orchard,  do  general  farm  work;  room,  board 
and  $60  per  month;  Hudson  River  Valley;  April 
to  December.  ADVERTISER  6877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm,  no  herd  work;  house 
electricity,  improvements;  married  $65;  single 
$45.  board;  man  for  herd,  milking  machines, 
best  equipment,  $70,  $50.  GOBEL  FARMS,  An¬ 
nan  date,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single,  working  herdsman,  thorough 
knowledge  grade  A  production,  good  with  help, 
preferably  familiar  with  DeLaval  milker,  also 
test  cow  milkers  of  good  h  Mbits;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  wanted.  BKOADHURST 
SCUDDER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple,  man  for 
farm  work;  wife  to  run  farm  boarding  house 
where  from  5  to  10  men  are  boarded;  wages 
$80  per  month  for  man,  $30  per  month  for 
wife  and  $30  per  month  allowed  for  each  man 
boarded;  bouse,  ice,  heat,  light,  milk  and  some 
vegetables  are  furnished  free;  applicants  must 
apply  in  person.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  vegetable  gardener  on 
private  estate;  wages  $80  per  month  with  free 
house  rent,  heat,  light,  ice,  milk  and  vegetables. 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  wlio  understands  rais¬ 
ing  truck  garden;,  must- be 'a  good  worker  and 
strictly  honest;  must  have  good  references; 
good  house,  $70  month,  milk,  wood  and  seed 
potatoes;  all  year  round  job.  Address  H. 
GREEN,  Box  248,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  farmer-dairyman,  married, 
responsible,  steady,  permanent  position;  care 
for  10  cows;  must  know  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
be  handy  and  operate  all  kinds  farm  machinery; 
no  tractor;  help  with  2,000  poultry;  this  is  no 
estate  but  a  commercial  farm ;  new  house, 1  good 
home;  in  village  near  seisool  and  depot;  good 
wages  to  right  mail.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON, 
Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
Work;  tractor,  teams  and  machinery;  should 
be  able  to  assume  some  responsibility  and  to 
manage  boys  who  will  work  with  him;  $75  per 
month,  board  and  room  if  single;  married,  $90 
per  month  and  living  quarters,  with  running 
water  and  lights.  Address  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  with  some  experience  on  dairy 
farm;  reliability,  good  nature  and  willingness 
to  take  hold  of  anything  essential;  write  fully 
and  state  wages;  square  treatment,  good  food. 
ADVERTISER  6901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  all  around  experienced  farm 
hand;  wages  $65  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


IV  ANTED — Couple,  no  children;  woman,  cook, 
wait  on  table,  general  housework;  man,  milk 
two  c-ows,  care  for  two  horses,  500  chickens, 
furnace,  small  lawn  and  garden,  generally  use¬ 
ful;  all  year  position  on  gentleman’s  small 
farm;  one  mile  from  town  of  3.0(H)  people; 
three  in  family;  8- room  bolide ;  running  water, 
electricity,  all  conveniences;  couple  have  board, 
bath-  and  steam  heated  room  or  little  two-room 
cottage;  $125  per  month.  R.  R.  GOODLATTE, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND,  married,  wanted  for  New'  Jersey 
farm;  New  Jersey  man  preferred.  II.  WIL¬ 
SON;  R.  F.  D.  o;  Box  27,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GAR  D  BN  ER-— A  strong  reliable  gardener  to 
work  around  Summer  resort  hotel  from  April 
15  to  Oct.  I;  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  Bolton  bn  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  mother’s 
helper;  good  home  for  right  party;  refer¬ 
ence  required.  BOX  15,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Painter,  handy  man,  good  wages, 
steady  work;  reference  required.  CHILMARK 
FARM,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  cooking ;  good  home,  -  modern 
conveniences  and  reasonable  wages.  JOSEPH 
O.  OANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


FRUIT  and  vegetable  farm  near  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  wants  farm  helper;  could  use  married 
man;  write  age,  experience,  wages,  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6893,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ACTIVE  young  man  to  deliver  milk,  keep  ear 
in  condition;  good  wages  and  home.  CARL 
CHRISTMAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  couple  on  private  estate  to  take 
care  of  a  collection  of  rare  birds  and  pheas¬ 
ants;  wife  to  assist  in  raising  the  young  stock; 
none  hut  experts  in  raising  poultry  or  pheasants 
need  apply;  permanent’  position  for  the  right 
couple;  best  reference  expected.  H.  Y.  STEV¬ 
ENSON,  Supt.,  Bellpdrt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  excellent  cook,  tea-house, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVBRTIS- 
EK  6879,  care  Rural,  New-Yorker. 

BOY  that  can  drive  horse  and  prefers  good 
country  home  to  wages.  ADVERTISER  6880, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,:  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large,  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate 
or  large  farm;  Long  Island  only;  ability  to  do 
business;  salary  or  shares;  will  accept  nothing 
less  than  two-year  .id).  ADVERTISER  6839, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  life  experience,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  vyitb  gentleman  farmer,  as  work¬ 
ing  manager,  to  take  entire  charge  in  owner’s 
absence;  cap  furnish  extra  help  if  needed;  best, 
references.  ADVERTISER  6845,  .are  Rural 
New-yorker. 


WANTED — All  round  farmer  for  chickens, 
sheep,  cattle;  must  state  wages,  age  and  size 
of  family.  WM.  LINDSAY,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  men  as  attendants  in_  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  IN  TFNDENT  .desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  mam  interested  in  production 
of  certified  milk;  must  be  good  milker  and 
somewhat  experienced  in  feeding  cows;  chance 
for !  advancement;  references  required.  MARK¬ 
HAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hand  wanted  on  Westchester  County 
small  farm  for  general  farm  work;  single, 
$55,  board  and  room  until  Fall  with  bonus, 
perhaps  longer;  state  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  6882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  ait  once  a  single  man  as  gamekeeper; 

must  be  good  pheasant  rearer;  state  wages 
and  references.  E.  G.  •VRAIGHT,  Riverton, 
Conn. 


RESPONSIBLE- couple  or  settled  single  man  for 
gentleman’s  country  place  at  Northport,  L. 
I.;  woman  to  do  general  work ;  man  to  care  for 
vegetable  garden,  grounds,  cow  and  few  chick¬ 
ens-;  references  required;  call  Flushing  2733-W 
or  write  17  N.  BOBRUN  AVE.,  Flushing,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children,  to  work 
on  place  two  miles  outside  of  Princeton:  man 
to  do  outside  work,  milk,  drive  ear;  woman  to 
cook  for  owner’s  family  and  do  some  general 
housework;  quarters  in  bungalow  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  salary  $125  per  month  and 
maintenance.  HAYWARD  GREENLAND,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant,  man  and  wife,  on  small 
farm  and  dairy  and  man  to  plow  with  a 
tractor;  $60  month;  a'  man  to  work  with  the 
owner.  A.  BEDELL,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  who  is  in  need  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  capable  man;  I  have  made  poul¬ 
try  my  life  study  as  well  as  their  feed  require¬ 
ments,  in  fact  thoroughly  praetica'l  in  every 
branch  of  the  business,  from  the  laying  out  of, 
and  building  your  plant;  only  first-class  proposi¬ 
tion  considered;  state  full  particulars  and  wages; 
three  adults  in  family.  ADVERTISER  6883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wishes  position  May  1; 

state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6884,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER;  wife  board  help;  private  estate 
preferred.  W.  MEYER,  care  G.  G.  Allen, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  farm  by  single  man. 
LE  ROY  BULLOCK,  Montrose,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  efficient, 
graduate  secondary  agricultural  school,  Cor¬ 
nell  poultry  training.  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  fruit  training,  excellent  character, 
best  references.  FRED  V.  RICHARDS,  619 
Randolph  Ave.,  Milton.  Mass. 


WANTED — Job  on  poultry  farm  by  young  man 
with  little  farm  exnerience.  ADVERTISER 
6887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  educated,  Wants  position  care  chil¬ 
dren,  housekeeper;  small  family.  MAHR, 
462  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN  or  test  cow  milker  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  0888,  care  Rural  New. Yorker. 


PROTESTANT,  American,  woman  with  child,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper  in  respectable 
family;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
6881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  writer  wishes  job  on  modern  farm  or 
estate  near  a  city;  Ithaca  preferred;  wages 
inconsequential.  BOX  248,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-HERDSMAN,  single,  with-  capacity  to 
handle  large  commercial  daiiry  including  crop 
production,  or  medium  sized  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  doing  or  anticipating  A.  It.  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6SS9.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGE,  farm  bred,  wants  work  on  small 
estate,  with  cow,  horse,  garden,  lawn;  no 
tobacco,  liquor,  profanity;  trustworthy;  go  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  J.  FENTON,  Route  6,  Mebane, 
N.  C. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  agricultural  school 
gr&lduate,  understands  general  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing,  drives  Ford  car  and  tractor;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  manager;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  or  test  cow  milker  in 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  herd;  19  months’  experi¬ 
ence  present  location  as  calf  raiser  and  test 
cow  feeder  anil  milker;  prefer  estate  job  where 
pride  in  careful  work  counts;  26,  single,  Protest¬ 
ant,  best  of  references;  state  wages  and  living 
conditions.  A 1 ) V  FKTi SIOR  6895,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DANE,  experienced  herdsman  and  farmer  wants 
responsible  position;  references ;  age  26,  sin¬ 
gle;  East  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6896,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  superintendent  about  April  15;  farm  or 
estate;  married,  no  children;  37  years  old  and 
employed  as  superintendent  for  8  years  in  all 
linos  of  farming,  dairying  and  poultry  raising; 
state  wages  in  first  letter  and  privileges;  can 
operate  tractors  oi*  any  make  of  oars;  will  furn¬ 
ish  the  best  of  reference.  J.  E.  GORDON,  Supt., 
Locust  Lodge  Farm,  Bern  is  Point.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  open  where  Mliilitv  and 
results  count.  ADVERTISER  6897,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  Cornell  training  in  mar¬ 
ket  milk,  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream,  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  6898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  estate,  general  farm  or  poultry 
helper  with  good  house  about  May  1,  by  young 
married  man;  no  children;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  farm;  good  milker, 
understands  farm  machinery;  can  furnish  good 
references;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ELMER  HAUSEN,  Glendale  Dairy,  110 
Roekview  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  18  years’  thorough  experience, 
competent,  capable,  all  branches,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  plant  BOX  183,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


HERDSMAN  Or  assistant,  single,  college  grad¬ 
uate;  three  years’  practical  experience;  some 
cow  testing;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6902,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  permanent  position ;  good 
home  more  important  than  high  wages;  can 
'•are  for  several  cow®,  drive  car,  etc.;  trust¬ 
worthy;  callable  of  managing  farm  or  estate 
or  keeping  records;  best  of  references;  write 
duties.  ADVERTISER  6903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent,  experienced  all 
private  estate  work,  construction,  stock,  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  6904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  l>oy  6,  dsires  work,  preferably 
country:  ADVERTISER  6905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  will  run,  on  shares,  Summer 
boarding  house  or  would  manage  country  club 
ADVERTISER  6907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-rooin 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  GRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Operating  poultry  plant,  stock  and 
two  Mammoth  incubators,  practically  new; 
good  8-room  house,  well  and  cistern  water  in 
kitchen;  large  garage  and  outbuildings;  near 
school;  cash  $3,000,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


750-ACRE  James  River  Estate,  100  acres  bottom 
land;  colonial  house;  good  state  of  cultivation; 
for  sale  by  owner;  no  trades.  J.  L.  GRAY, 
Shipman,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE— -25-acre  poultry  farm;  sugarbush; 
evaporator;  fruit.  E.  L.  S.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 409-acre  dairy  farm,  near  milk 
station,  railroad  and  State  road,  16  miles  to 
Syracuse;  fully  equipped  with  machinery  includ¬ 
ing  tractor  and  thrashing  machine;  first-class 
land,  125  acres  of  muck,  two  barns,  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  tWO-story  house  in  good  condition;  32 
head  of  cattle,  three  horses;  farm  will  support 
60  head;  present  income  $5,000;  could  he  dou¬ 
bled;  can  be  bought  with  or  Without  stock;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  old  age.  Address,  L.  SPELMAN, 
Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— .Rare  opi>ortunity,  famous  Xalapa 
vineyards  of  late  W.  T.  Lindsey,  Tyron,  N. 
C. ;  10,000  vines  renewal  system,  apples,  cher¬ 
ries,  peaches  all  in  splendid  condition:  fine  early 
trucking  soil;  in  Thermal  belt;  fully  equipped, 
long  established.  paying  business.  Address 
MRS.  W.  T.  LINDSEY,  Tryon,  N.  0. 


TO  RENT — Good  dairy  farm  for  40  cow*.  Re¬ 
ply  BOX  M,  Monroe,  >N.  Y. 


TQ  RENT — Small  farm  in  Orange  County;  ten 
ant  can  keep  pigs,  chickens  and  small  dairy: 
reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  6851,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -20-acre  farm,  10-room  house;  good 
hoarding  section;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  6857, 
care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


SEASHORE  near  this  farm  for  sale  only;  50 
acres,  $6,000;  half*  cash;  unusually  good  lo¬ 
cation  for  truck,  dairy  or  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  one  of*  the  best  farms  in  New 
Jersey;  19  miles  from  Lakewood,  15  from 
Mount  Holly,  16  from  Trenton;  160  acres,  20  of 
timber,  125  that  produces  the  best  of  crops;  12- 
room  brick  house  and  barns,  with  electric  lights; 
village  with  school,  stores,  bank,  churches,  sta¬ 
tion  and  creamery  two  miles;  price  $7,000,  cash 
$5,000,  balance  mortagage.  ADVERTISER  6708. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  22  acres  in  cultivation,  produc¬ 
tive  loam  land,  6  woodland  and  branch,  on 
fresh  water  stream,  fine  bass  and  pike  fishing; 
6-room  dwelling;  fruit  and  berries,  all  kinds; 
price  $1,800,  one-half  cash.  JOHN  W.  MAT¬ 
THEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fslrnis,  333  acres,  joining  on 
stone  road;  200-acre  farm,  mile  away,  good 
soil,  water  and  buildings,  woven  wire  fence, 
electric  lights,  four  horse's,  15  registered  Guern¬ 
seys,  75  purebred  sheep,  550  hens,  registered 
Nubian  goats,  geese,  farm  tools;  $20,000,  half 
cash;  will  sell  farms  separate.  CLARE  GREG¬ 
ORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  of  67  acres,  plenty  of  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  strawberries  and  dewberries,  all 
bearing;  price  reasonable.  BERNARD  A.  STOCK 
Tivoli,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy,  150  to  200  acres,  with  route 
in  New  Jersey  preferred;  equipped;  on  good 
road.  E.  P,  M cLEAR,  Rockville  Center,  LI, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Southern  Delaware  County  hill 
farm;  large  barn;  henhouses;  running  ’ spring 
water  in  lioqse;.  lots  of  fruit;  $2,500;  if  in¬ 
terested  write  ADVERTISER  6885,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEW  YORK,  Delaware  Co.  farm,  240  acres; 

24  head  stock,  3  horses;  ail  equipment;  2 
barns;  10-room  house;  running,  water;  one  mile 
to  creamery  wild  feed  store;  all  for  $7,000; 
investigate.  E.  S.  RHODES,  Frankiin,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  village  farm;  60  acres;  large  house  and 
barn :  great  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stoek  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property:  SCHUYLER  DAVEY, 
Box  15,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE1-- -Good  farm  and  home  in  Stouts’ 
Valley,  Pa.;  close  to  trolley  line,  Easton  and 
Philadelphia;  good  water  and  air;  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  farm  of  32!,  acres;  good  buildings;  all 
stock  Wild  tools;  500  grapevines;  all  kinds  of 
fruit:  jiriee  $4,800;  for  farther  information  ad¬ 
dress  JULIUS  ACKERMAN,  It.  F.  D.  5,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  in  commuting  zone;  no 
house;  site  excellent,  for  Summer  residence; 
overlooks  Palisades.  ADVERTISER  6892,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMEN — Have  equipped  and  stocked 
Leghorn  farm,  modern  residence  8  rooms,  bath; 
aerount  sickness  will  sell  property  or  sell  slock 
and  rent  plant  or  take  poultryman  50-50.  J. 
SERRABELLA,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY-FRUIT  farm  for  sale:  fully  equipped: 

52  miles  New  York  City  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minute  walk  Lackawanna  station.  T. 
BNSLIN,  llackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  house  with  10  rooms,  garage  and 
12  acres  of  ground.  ADVERTISER  6890,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  one  acre  fruit,  chicken  farm, 
12-rbohi  house  and  garage,  suitable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  boarding;  plenty  of  work  in  nearby  district. 
I|OX  68,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

WANTED  ‘to  rent  small  farm  for  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  commuting  distance  to  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sa'Ie,  115  acres,  large  house, 
improvements,  springs,  streams,  mile  to  trans¬ 
portation,  over  3,009  bearing  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  2  acres  grapes,  1,000  cur¬ 
rants;  must  sell  account  of  old  age.  “THE 
ORCHARDS,”  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  farm,  very  productive; 

spring  w.vter,  poultry  houses,  near  State  road 
and  railroad;  for  particulars  Write  FRANK 
GREGORY,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  home,  truck  farm,  greenhouses, 
Skinner:  irrigation,  hot  wirier  heat,  electricity, 
bath;  furnished  or  unfurnished;  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOUNTAIN  farm,  fully  equipped,  main  road, 
Catskills.  ADVERTISER  *1906,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


5- A  ORE  farm,  good  land*  and  water;  buildings, 
shade  and  fruit  trees;  center  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town.  M.  D.  ADAMS,  Chester,  Conn, 

FOR  RENT  in  country,  2  furnished  rooms  for 
light  housekeeping;  write  fur  particulars  to 
BOX  15,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  25  to  50-acre  farm  by  ex¬ 
perienced1  farmer-gardener,  close  good  market; 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  Address  40  LIN¬ 
DEN  AVE.,  care  Reil,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Modern  commercial  poultry  farm 
near  New  York  City;  capacity  1,000;  at  pres¬ 
ent.  600  Leghorns;  some  chicks;  to  right  party 
will  include  established  retail  route  in  and 
Hear  city.  P.  O.  BOX  249,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAHSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Italian  bees.  ABRAM  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick; 
N.  Y. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  beautiful,  fertile 
farm,  over  UK)  acres,  free,  clear;  new  build¬ 
ings  with  improvements;  lovely  bungalow; 
Orange  Oonntv;  ideal  home  and  farm.  MAPLE- 
CREST  FARM.  R.  D.  1.  Box  156,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fine  country  residence 
with  farm  house;  135  acres;  inquire  of  PETER 
W.  MOORE,  Elizaville,  Col.  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 219  acre  dairy,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  located  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
BOX  44,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sruyvcsant,  N.  Y. 


HONEY; — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Sprihg  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3 
clover,  $7.50;  buck  wheat,  $6, 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


10,  $2;  buck- 

zones;  60  lbs., 
here.  HENRY 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  628. 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “E” '• 
How  to  Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  Arctic 
Read  the  A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “A” 
Chart:  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “BB” 
Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


l 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Utf 

<u 

e 

5 

C/i 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

(8  cyl.)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Auburn  (Model  6-63) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Cadillac . . . . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc*. 

Chalmers.  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Col’bia  (Det.)  (Con't  Eng.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Cunningham  . . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dodge  Bros . 

A- 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Duesenberg  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Elcar  (4  cylf) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

(6  cyl.) . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Flint.  . 

Arc 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

BB 

HU 

BB 

BB 

BB 

11 B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Garford  (IK.  1 K  ton) . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

AllOthcr  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

"*:  All  Other  feels 

n 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Graham  Bros . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Gray  Dort  (Canada)  .  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Havnes  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

(12  cvl  ) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

H.  C.  S . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

.A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Lexington  (Con’t  Eng.). . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

‘  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

|  in  coin 

A  • 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

McLaughlm-Buick  (Can  ) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arcf 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (Com’l) . . . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models.. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

National  (Ind.)(Mod.6-31) 

A 

Arc 

“  “  (Mod  .6-51 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oakland  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

(Model  30) .  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

**  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Paige  (Con't  Eng.) .. . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ate 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc.- 

“  (Cotn’1) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  ModeK 

A 

A 

A 

Paterson .  . 

\rc 

Arc 

Ate 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 

“All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R.  &  V.  Knight . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Rco . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

\rc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Savers  &  Scoville  ($& S). 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc.. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Stearns  Knight . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  * 

Stephens . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Stewart  (N.Y.)  (K  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

N.Y.  ( 1  ton)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  “  (Mods.7X&10X) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  **  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Studebaker . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

White  (Mods.  15  &  20). 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  AUOthcrCom’l  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Willys-Knight . 

B 

Arc 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Winton . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Yellow  Cab . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc  'Arc. 

Makes  of  Engines 

When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 


Bttda  (Mods.  RU,  WU) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Continental  (Mod.  B5). . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

(Mod.  B2) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•'  (Mod.  12XD)... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

\rc 

Art, 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Falls . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Hercules . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hcrschell-Spill'n 

(Mods.  15, 41, 80  &  41) 

A 

A 

‘  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

HinUlev . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Lvcommg  (C  Series) . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Rochester . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

\ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•'  (Cli,  DU,  EU,  FUj 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Wisconsin . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Transmission  and  Differential 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  MobiIoi!“C 

n 

“CC”  or  Mobil ubricant  as  recommended  bv  complete 

Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 

Margin  of  Safety 


o  good  bridge  is  built  without  pro¬ 
viding  an  ample  margin  of  safety.  No 
skyscraper  is  erected  without  allowing  a 
margin  of  safety.  No  good  automobile 
is  designed  without  making  sure  that 
there  is  a  margin  of  safety  in  all  those 
parts  which  must  withstand  severe  strains. 

No  lubricating  oil  should  be  used  in 
your  automobile  engine  which  does  not 
provide  an  ample  margin  of  safety.  Un¬ 
usual  strains  are  sure  to  come — demands 
of  cold  weather  which  congeals  unsuitable 
oil,  the  added  heat  of  a  hard  pull  in  low- 
gear  through  snow  or  mud,  the  added 
friction  of  a  necessary  spurt  of  speed. 
Even  the  most  careful  drivers  run  into 
these  conditions. 

It  is  then  that  the  difference  between 
haphazard  lubrication  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiioil,  with  its  greater  margin  of  safety, 
may  mean 

— the  difference  between  a  burned  out 
bearing — or  a  protected  bearing 
—  the  difference  between  a  damaged  engine 
— or  a  protected  engine 
— the  difference  between  excessive  carbon 
— or  infrequent  carbon 
— the  difference  between  dangerous  fric¬ 
tional  heat — or  minimised  frictional  heat. 


When  you  use  the  grade  of 
Mobiioil  specified  for  your  car,  you  se¬ 
cure  the  fullest  possible  margin  of  safety 
in  the  operation  of  your  automobile  en¬ 
gine.  For  no  other  automobile  oil  has  back 
ot  it  such  specialized  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  and  success. 

That  is  why  practically  every  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  endorses  the  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiioil  recommendation  for  your 
car  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

That  is  why  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  is  asked 
for  by  name  at  least  five  times  as  often 
as  any  other  oil. 

If  you  want  the  greatest  margin  of 
safety  in  the  lubrication  of  your  automo¬ 
bile  engine,  you  want  Gargoyle  Mobiioil 
— the  grade  recommended  for  your  car. 


TRACTOR  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubrication  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiioil 
“BB”  -in  summer  and  “A”  in  winter.. 
The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Mobiioil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Domestic  Branches  : 

New  York  (Main  Qjfia)  Buffalo  Des  Moines  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 

Boston  Dallas  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 


New  Haven 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 


Rochester 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis 


VA  C  U  U  M  OIL  C  O  M  PANT 


! 
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An  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  in  Summer  Pasture 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Fenders 
$ 35  Extra 


Crops  safely  planted  and  in  a  good  seed 
bed  when  the  first  spring  rains  come, 
are  worth  more  money  to  you  at  har¬ 
vest  time. 

Well  cultivated  and  cared  for  during 
the  spring  growing  season,  their  worth 
increases  rapidly. 

Any  Ford  dealer  will  show  you  how  the 
Fordson’s  ready,  dependable  power  can 
crowd  into  a  few  days  the  work  which 
formerly  has  taken  weeks. 


Even  depth  furrows 
mean  a  better  seed  bed 


Detroit,  Michigcn 


Sprinkling  lime  wi  th  Fordson 
and  lime  sower 


T PPit 

aoFi  m  t  it  a  wa  i  \  a.  'xva'am 

m 

H 

See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
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The  Poisonous  Snakes  of  New  York 


What  is  the  thing  to  do  in  case  of  a  snake  bite?  We 
always  are  worrying  that  the  children  will  be  bitten, 
as  certain  parts  of  the  farm  are  swarming  with  snakes. 
They  are  small  yellow  and  black  snakes.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  reliable  remedy  on  hand  in  case  of  bite, 
as  we  are  far  from  town  and  the  children  are  often 
alone.  A.  T. 

East  Walden,  N.  Y. 

ANGER  IS  SLIGHT. — There  is  a  possibility 
of  'being  ibitten  (by  a  poisonous  snake  in 
New  York,  though  the  danger  is  probably 
less  than  that  of  'being  struck  by  lightning, 
and  certainly  far  less  than  that  of  being 
run  down  by  an  automobile.  Of  the  four 
great  families  of  venomous  snakes  of  America,  the 
copperheads,  the  rattlesnakes,  the  water  moccasins 
and  the  coral  snakes,  some  members  of  the  first  two 
may  still  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  New  York 
by  those  who  are  in  search  of  them  and  know  where 
to  look,  but  the  poisonous  snakes  native  to  this  coun  ¬ 
try  have  retreated  before  the  clearing  up  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land  until  ‘it  is  only  in  some  parts 
of  the  South  and  West  that  they  are  still  to  be 
found  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  them  a  menace 
to  the  careless  who  invade  their  haunts.  Of  the 
large  number  of  small  snakes  found  upon  New  York 


Not  being  given  to  cutting  up  or  chewing  their  food, 
nature  has  provided  snakes  with  a  unique  ability 
to  swallow  objects  larger  than  themselves.  The 
bones  of  their  jaws  and  heads  are  connected  by 
elastic  ligaments  which  stretch  and  allow  them  to 
get  outside  other  animals  whose  diameter  is  greater 
than  their  own.  The  largest  snakes  do  not  find  even 
a  small  rabbit  beyond  their  capacity. 

VENOMOUS  REPTILES  —  Unfortunately,  the 
venomous  snakes  are  not  to  be  readily  distinguished 
by  their  form  or  size,  and  even  the  most  gaudily 
arrayed  one,  tlie  coral  snake  of  the  South,  with  its 
scarlet,  yellow  and  black  ring's  encircling  the  body, 
lias  a  close  counterpart  in  a  similarly  colored,  but 
harmless,  snake  belonging  to  tlie  king  family.  The 
triangular  head  does  not  mark  the  poisonous  snake, 
and  color  patterns  are  as  varied  as  the  haunts  of 
snakes  are  widely  distributed.  The  size  of  poison¬ 
ous  snakes  varies,  too,  ranging  from  less  than  18  in. 
up  to  over  S  ft.  in  length,  with  a  corresponding 
thickness.  The  feature  that  does  distinguish  the 
venomous  snake  is  the  pair  of  deadly  weapons  that 
it  carries  in  its  mouth.  These  consist  of  two  fangs, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  needle-like  in 


most,  for  behind  each  fang  is  a  series  of  undeveloped 
ones,  the  most  forward  of  which  is  ready  to  move  up 
and  take  the  place  of  the  one  lost.  A  de-fauged  rat¬ 
tler  is  very  soon  as  dangerous  as  ever.  In  the  case 
of  the  rattler,  found  only  upon  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  and,  thus,  peculiarly  our  own  venomous  ser¬ 
pent,  nature  has  done  a  rather  anomalous  tiling. 
•Providing  it  with  a  most  perfect  weapon  of  of¬ 
fense,  of  course  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  be 
used,  she  lias  added  a  warning  signal  that  serves 
very  efficiently  to  keep  other  animals  away.  This 
signal  is  the  well-known  series  of  overlapping  cups 
of  horny  material  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  the 
rattler  always  elevates  and  shakes  when  alarmed. 
Naturalists  are  puzzled  over  the  purpose  of  this 
rattle,  as  nature  is  not  in  the  habit  of  hanging  hells 
upon  her  creatures  to  warn  possible  victims  of  their 
presence.  If  given  rattlers  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion,  it  seems  strange  that  other  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  should  nut  have  been  granted  like  favors,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  rattle  is  the  warning  growl  that 
saves  many  another  animal  from  death  and  makes 
the  rattlesnake  possibly  less  to  be  feared  than 
species,  like  the  copperhead,  that  strike  in  silence. 


A  Quiet  Samian  Afternoon  in  the  Farm  Barn 


farms,  many  belong  to  the  garter,  the  ribbon  and  the 
king  snake  families,  all  harmless  to  anything  but 
the  smaller  species  of  animal  life  upon  which  they 
prey,  and  really  useful  to  the  farmer  in  destroying 
great-numbers  of  mice,  rats  and  other  small  rodents. 
Garter  and  ribbon  snakes  are  marked  by  bands,  or 
ribbons,  of  yellow,  (green  or  white  extending  down 
back  and  sides,  while  the  common  milk  snake,  a 
member  of  the  king  family,  is  gray  above,  with 
chestnut  brown  blotches  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  body.  Colors  and  color  'patterns  of  the  va¬ 
rious  species  of  snakes  vary  so  much,  however,  as 
to  confuse  even  the  trained  naturalist  and,  in  read¬ 
ing  snake  literature,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  about  as  much  disagreement  as  uniformity 
among  naturalists  in  their  classification  of  the  rep¬ 
tile  species. 

NO  VEGETARIANS. — The  one  thing  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  all  species  of  snakes  is  their  distaste  for 
vegetable  food.  All  are  -meat  eaters,  and  angle¬ 
worms,  frogs,  lizards,  fish,  birds  and  other  forms  of 
animal  life  constitute  their  diet.  Some  eat  their  own 
young,  while  others  are  not  averse  to  either  old  or 
young  of  other  varieties  that  cross  their  path  while 
they  are  in  search  of  food.  The  milk  snake,  so  often 
found  prowling  about  stables  and  dairies,  is.  special¬ 
ly  fond  of  young  rats  and  mice  and,  in  spite  of  com¬ 
mon  report,  never  milk's  the  cows.  Doubtless  only 
the  size  of  the  latter  keeps  it  from  swallowing  them, 
however,  for  few  .snakes  seem  to  be  fussy  about  the 
kind  of  meat  that  comes  their  way,  only  so  it  comes. 


sharpness,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  vipers,  to  which 
family  the  rattlesnakes  belong,  hollow,  like  a  true 
hypodermic  needle.  The  resemblance  to  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  needle  is  further  intensified  by  tlie  fact  that 
these  fangs  connect  at  their  base  with  a  gland  which 
contains  the  snake’s  venom.  When  the  fangs  have 
buried  themselves  in  a  victim’s  flesh  the  muscular 
walls  of  these  glands  contract  and  force  some  of  the 
venom  through  the  fangs  deep  into  the  wound.  The 
fangs  of  some  less  dangerous  varieties  of  poisonous 
snakes,  instead  of  being  hollow,  are  grooved,  and  tlie 
chewing  of  the  snake  breaks  the  skin  and  affords 
entrance  to  the  poison. 

THE  RATTLESNAKE. — The  mouth  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  of  our 
most  dangerous  serpents,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
a  most  perfect  weapon  of  offense.  Its  fangs  are  lo¬ 
cated  -well  forward  in  the  upper  jaw  and,  when  not 
in  use,  fold  back  like  a  jackknife  blade  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  •part  of  the  jawbone  to 
which  they  are  attached  is  hinged  to  permit  of  this 
folding.  When  about  to  strike,  which  a  snake  does 
with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  that  the  eye  can 
hardly  follow  the  movement,  the  jaws  are  widely 
opened  and  the  fangs  are  thrust  forward  like  two 
bayonets,  to  be  again  folded  as  the  snake  withdraws 
its  head.  When  folded,  the  fangs  are  encased  in  a 
fleshy  sheath  and  are  evidently  used  as  weapons 
only.  It  might  be  thought  that,  if  these  fangs  were 
extracted,  the  snake  would  he  made  harmless,  but 
this  would  be  tlie  case  but  for  a  few  days  at  the 


The  reach  of  venomous  snakes  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated;  it  is  only  that  made  possible  by  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  curves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
as  it  lies  coiled,  never  over  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  snake. 

THE  COPPERHEAD,  so  named  because  of  the  col¬ 
or  of  the  upper  part  of  its  head,  is  the  one  other 
venomous  snake  that  might  be  found  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  a  medium-sized  snake,  seldom  reaching 
a  length  of  3  ft.,  with  an  upper  color  of  hazel  brown 
crossed  by  hourglass-shajped  patches  of  deep  chest¬ 
nut.  Its  home  is  in  wooded,  marshy  or  rocky  places, 
where  it  finds  its  food  in  birds,  frogs,  mice  and  other 
small  rodents.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  par¬ 
ticularly  vicious,  but  is  probably  not  more  so  than 
are  the  other  poisonous  serpents,  gliding  away  if  dis¬ 
turbed,  rather  than  to  fight.  If  cornered,  however, 
it  will  fight  vigorously,  throwing  its  (body  into  ir¬ 
regular  coils  and  striking  at  its  enemy.  Stejneger 
says  of  it  that  its  bite  is  less  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  rattlesnake  and  that  it  is  a  much  less  terrible 
animal  than  is  generally  supposed,  a  remark  that 
evidently  milght  be  made  with  equal  truth  in  respect 
to  all  of  our  venomous  shakes,  for,  notwithstanding 
possibilities,  a  death  from  the  bite  of  a  snake  in 
this  country  is  so  rare  that  it  is  heralded  far  and 
wide  as  startling  news.  The  water  moccasin,  or 
“cotton-mouth”  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
coral  snakes  of  the  South  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  as  they  do  not  stray  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  which  New  Yorkers  may  he  thankful  for. 
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A  REAL  DANGER. — The  snake  charmer  of  the 
circus  who  handles  the  diamond-'back  rattler  is  in 
real  danger,  and  is  considered  a  bad  insurance  risk, 
and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  for  anyone  to  be  bitten 
by  a  venomous  snake  if  he  intentionally  or  unwit¬ 
tingly  exposes  himself  to  the  anger  of  one  of  that 
species.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to  know  what 
to  do  if  the  accident  occurs.  There  is  no  question 
that  snake  venom  is  an  exceedingly  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  and  one  perfectly  capable  of  causing  quick 
death  of  larger  animals,  including  man,  if  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  circulation.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  “pit  vipers,”  which  include  all  the  pois¬ 
onous  snakes  heretofore  spoken  of,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  coral  snakes,  possess  a  very  efficient 
means  of  introducing  the  poison  through  the  skin. 
Death,  however,  is  not  always  a  question  of  being 
bitten,  simply ;  the  amount  of  venom  introduced  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  For  that  reason, 
the  larger  the  venomous  snake,  and  the  consequent 
greater  amount  of  venom  it  has  at  its  disposal,  the 
greater  its  ability  to  kill.  Hogs  are  said  to  be  im¬ 
mune  to  snake  venom,  and  they  sometimes  eat 
venomous  species,  but  their  immunity  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  due  to  the  thick  layer  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin  that  prevents  the  venom  from  entering  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

REMEDIES  FOR  SNAKE  BITE— A  serum  has 
been  prepared,  much  after  the  fashion  of  producing 
the  anti-diphtheria  serum  for  human  use,  that  is 
very  effectual  in  counteracting  the  venom  of  poison¬ 
ous  snakes,  but  this  serum  is  not  readily  available 
in  this  country,  where  deaths  from  snake  bites  are 
so  rare.  The  first  thinig  to  do,  therefore,  if  actually 
struck  upon  an  exposed  part  of  the  body  by  a  rattler, 
or  copperhead,  is  to  shut  off  the  circulation  from  that 
part  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
handkerchief,  cord,  or  possibly  a  strip  torn  from  the 
most  available  part  of  the  shirt  should  be  tied  about 
the  finger  or  limb  bitten,  above  the  wound.  Winding 
tightly  several  times  before  tying  would  stop  the  cir¬ 
culation  through  a  finger,  but,  if  necessary  to  place 
the  cord  about  the  leg  or  arm,  it  may  be  tied  loosely 
and  a  stick  passed  through  and  twisted  to  form  a 
tourniquet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  shut  off  in  this  way  cannot  safely  be  restricted 
beyond  20  or  30  minutes,  at  the  most,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  necessary  measures  must  be  promptly  instituted. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  get  to  a  doctor,  or  get  a  doc- 
ter  to  the  case  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  do  not 
wait  for  the  doctor.  Take  a  sharp  blade,  a  safety 
razor  blade  is  excellent,  and  make  a  free  incision 
lengthwise  of  the  finlger  or  limb  through  the  punc¬ 
ture  made  by  each  fanlg  and  as  deep  as  you  believe 
the  fang  to  have  reached,  possibly  a  half  inch.  En¬ 
courage  these  incisions  to  bleed  freely ;  don't  be 
afraid  of  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  only  by  washing 
the  poison  out  with  the  freely  flowing  blood  that 
the  danger  can  be  averted.  Sucking  the  wound  is 
helpful  if  the  incision  does  not  cause  free  bleeding, 
as  it  may  not  if  made  by  timid  hands.  Remember 
that  the  aim  is  to  get  the  venom  out  of  the  tissues 
before  it  has  had  time  to  become  absoi’bed  into  the 
general  blood  stream ;  once  absorbed,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  counteract  it.  A  physician  will  inject 
into  the  wound  made  by  the  fang  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  tissues  a  very  strong  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  crystals,  or  will  possibly  rub  the  crystals 
into  the  wound.  This  substance  will  neutralize  any 
venom  with  which  it  comes  into  direct  contact,  but 
is  useless  otherwise.  An  emergency  case,  put  up  for 
use  of  those  particularly  'exposed  to  danger  from 
venomous  snakes,  consists  of  a  lance,  fixed  in  a 
hollow  handle,  and  a  supply  of  permanganate  of 
potash  crystals  in  that  handle.  A  strong  rubber 
band  is  added,  to  serve  as  a  tourniquet. 

Meanwhile,  keep  cool;  if  not  absolutely  cool,  as 
cool  as  you  can.  While  severe  pain,  swelling  and 
temporory  disability  will  pretty  surely  follow  the 
snake’s  stroke,  it  is  only  under  very  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  indeed  that  death  is  likely  to  ensue. 
And.  above  all,  do  not  give  the  patient  any  whisky. 
The  whisky  of  today  is  as  deadly  as  snake  poison, 
and  the  hard  liquor  of  yesterday  was  a  detriment, 
not  a  benefit,  to  the  victim  of  snake  bite  who  drank 
it.  Unquestionably,  some  such  have  perished  in  the 
drunken  stupor  following  liberal  doses  of  that  popu¬ 
lar  remedy  who,  without  it,  would  have  lived.  The 
physician  may  find  it  advisable  to  give  strychnine 
hypodermically  to  support  the  heart,  though  it  is  of 
very  questionable  value  in  such  cases,  but  no  phy¬ 
sician  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  snake  bites 
would  administer  alcohol,  and  no  layman  should  al¬ 
low  either  popular  and  long-standing  tradition  or  a 
sympathetic  thirst  to  induce  him  to  introduce 


imaginary  snakes  into  a  scene  already  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  exciting  by  a  real  one.  m.  b.  d. 


Seeding  Alfalfa  With  Grain 

I  have  found  that  where  Alfalfa  is  sown  on  ground 
which  has  been  loosened  in  the  Spring  in  some  manner, 
a  fair  stand  is  secured,  and  have  read  of  others  having 
the  same  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  where  sown 
on  wheat  (Winter)  in  the  Spring,  results  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  I  wish  to  sow  Alfalfa  on  my  wheat,  and  of 
course  would  like  a  good  stand.  Would  the  wheat  or 
Fall-sown  Timothy  in  the  wheat  be  damaged  if  I  were 
to  sow7  the  Alfalfa  and  loosen  the  soil  lightly  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow?  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the 
Timothy,  as  I  can  add  some  Timothy  seed  to  my  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  mixture,  but  would  not  like  the  wheat 
damaged.  The  wheat  has  come  through  the  Winter 
green  and  vigorous,  having  been  drilled  fairly  early  last 
Fall,  on  well-enriched  soil.  If  the  wheat  will  not  be 
damaged  by  it,  (the  harrowing)  would  you  sow  the 
Alfalfa  before  or  after  harrowing?  Would  the  best  time 
be  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit?  F.  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

UR  experience  is  that  while  clover  will  make  a 
good  stand  when  seeded  on  the  wheat,  with¬ 
out  any  cultivating,  Alfalfa  usually  fails  unless  the 
seed  is  cultivated  into  the  soil.  The  clover  seed 
seems  to  be  worked  into  the  soil  by  light  freezing 
and  thawing  or  by  the  rain,  but  the  Alfalfa  does 
not  seem  able  to  start  so  well  in  that  way.  Then, 
again,  the  young  Alfalfa  plant  seems  to  be  feeble  as 
compared  with  clover,  and  is  often  killed  out  by 
the  grain,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  The  young 
clover  plants  are  stronger  and  can  make  their  living 
even  when  the  wheat  is  growing  strongly.  We  think 
that  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  the  seed  must  be  covered.  The  use  of  a  light 
harrow  on  the  wheat  will  do  little  or  no  damage. 
In  many  cases  it  will  help  the  grain.  A  weeder 
would  be  better  for  the  puipose,  but  a  light  harrow, 
with  the  teeth  slanted  back,  will  answer. 


Dusting  Peas  With  Tobacco 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  219  shows  a  form  of  duster 
used  in  New  Jersey  for  putting  nicotine  dust  on 
a  crop  of  peas.  This  duster  covers  four  rows  at 


Putting  Tobacco  Dust  on  Peas.  Fig.  219 


one  application.  As  it  passes  through  the  field 
curved  metal  boxes  pass  along  over  each  row,  hold¬ 
ing  the  dust  to  the  pea  vines.  In  addition  to  these 
boxes  cloths  are  arranged  over  the  front  and  rear 
end  so  as  to  hold  the  dust  closer  and  keep  it  on  the 
vines.  This  picture  is  taken  from  the  last  report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Entomology.  The 
use  of  the  tobacco  or  nicotine  dust  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory  in  destroying  the  pea  louse. 


Transporting  Teachers  to  School 

XPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH. — 1  '  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  consolidated  schools  in  New  York  State, 
as  I  got  most  of  my  schooling  in  a  little  red  school- 
house  in  that  State.  For  the  past  seven  years  I 
have  been  teaching  in  the  South,  where  they  have 
two  extremes;  that  is  some  parts  of  Georgia  they 
do  not  have  any  school  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
in  others  they  have  consolidated  schools.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  how  we  did  away  with  consolidated 
schools  and  got  better  results  for  less  money.  In¬ 
stead  of  transporting  the  children  the  teachers  were 
transported.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  taught 
in  three  different  schools  every  day.  We  started 
school  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  closed  at 
4.30  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  same 
pupils  were  in  school  all  that  time.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  from  seven  o’clock  until  8.30,  I  had  a  class  in 
household  mechanics  and  country  life  in  a  girls’ 
school  across  the  road  from  where  I  lived.  From 
nine  to  10.30  I  had  a  class  in  farm  mechanics  at  a 
boys’  school  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  girls’  school ; 
thep  I  was  free  until  one  o’clock.  From  one  to  2.20 
I  had  a  clgss  in  dairying  back  at  the  girls’  school, 


then  from  2.40  until  4.30  I  had  a  class  in  shopwork 
in  a  boys’  school  five  miles  from  the  girls’  school. 
In  this  way  I  taught  about  75  pupils  every  day,  and 
did  not  have  over  20  in  any  class. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS.— A  system  of  this 
kind  can  be  worked  out  in  New  -York  State,  and  it 
would  not  be  nearly  as  expensive  and  a  lot  more 
satisfactory  than  the  consolidated  school.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  add  one  or  two. rooms  to  the  little 
red  school  house,  which  would  not  be  very  expensive. 
Have  one  regular  teacher  in  each  school  and  two 
that  teach  in  four  schools  each  day.  You  will  get 
better  results  than  you  will  in  a  consolidated  school, 
for  there  are  not  so  many  in  a  class,  and  a  teacher 
can  give  more  individual  attention,  and  the  children 
do  not  have  such  a  long  day.  Where  teachers  are 
transported  the  first  school  that  they  teach  in  starts 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  but  school  is  out  that  much 
earlier,  where  if  the  children  were  going  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  they  would  have  to  leave  home 
about  seven  and  ride  several  miles  in  the  cold,  and 
not  get  back  home  until  five  at  night.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  expensive  to  transport  the  teachers  as  it 
is  the  children,  for  to  transport  the  children  you 
must  have  a  lange  truck  and  a  truck  driver.  The 
salary  of  the  truck  driver  and  the  license  for  the 
truck  and  the  insurance  will  make  a  big  payment 
on  two  teachers’  salaries,  and  they  do  their  own 
driving.  One  man  said  that  the  roads  would  be  too 
bad  in  the  Winter  for  teachers  to  go  from  one  school 
to  the  other.  If  they  were  too  bad  for  grown-ups  to 
go  from  one  school  to  the  other  they  surely  would 
be  too  bad  to  start  little  children  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  go  over  the  same  road.  Where  a  teach¬ 
er  will  only  have  to  make  a  mile  or  two  and  then 
have  a  chance  to  stop  and  warm  up,  the  children 
have  to  make  the  whole  trip  without  stopping  to 
get  warm.  The  consolidated  school  is  a  step  back¬ 
wards,  for  these  are  the  days  when  things  are 
brought  to  your  door  with  free  deliveries,  telephones, 
radios  and  mail  orders,  then  send  the  children  away 
from  home. 

I  will  write  you  again  and  tell  you  about  the 
school  where  I  am  now  working.  This  is  a  school 
where  the  city  boys  are  sent  to  the  country  to  be 
educated.  george  w.  nesbit. 

Pennsylvania. 


Imported  Rabbits  in  Pennsylvania 

MANY  Pennsylvania  growers  and  gardeners  are 
up  in  arms  over  the  report  that  the  Board  of 
Gaune  Commissioners  has  decided  to  import  several 
carloads  of  jack  rabbits,  and  turn  them  loose  ro 
make  sport  for  hunters.  As  many  of  these  reports 
were  flying  about  we  asked  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  for  the  facts.  No  jack  rabbits  are 
wanted  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope.  This  is  the 
secretary’s  report : 

Pennsylvania  is  not  bringing  any  jack  rabbits  into 
the  State.  We  have  been  importing  and  stocking  cot¬ 
tontail  rabbits  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  number 
varying,  depending  upon  conditions  in  the  sections  from 
which  they  are  gathered.  During  the  Winter  of  1923- 
1924  we  stocked  about  35,000  rabbits,  and  during  the 
present  stocking  year,  when  total  figures  are  cheeked 
up,  the  number  will  run  about  60,000. 

We  now  have  such  a  large  number  of  hunters  in  the 
State  that  even  this  number,  with  all  their  natural 
increase  during  the  present  year,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  our  sportsmen,  as  85  per 
cent  of  our  600,000  gunners  hunt  mostly  rabbits  in 
preference  to  other  game.  Last  year  about  3,000,000 
rabbits  were  killed  in  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the 
wet  season  in  1924  the  supply  of  rabbits  was  rather 
short,  and  for  that  reason  we  made  arrangements  for 
much  heavier  stocking  than  the  year  previous. 

The  farmers  in  this  State  are  as  much  interested  in 
rabbits  for  stocking  purposes  as  any  other  one  class  of 
people.  We  find  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  requests 
for  rabbits  come  from  farmers  and  their  boys  who  are 
interested  in  stocking  and  taking  care  of  them  to  supply 
future  sport.  The  farmers  and  their  sons  need  not 
take  out  a  hunter’s  license  unless  they  wish  to  hunt 
beyond  the  lands  of  their  neighbors  contiguous  to  their 
own  farms.  A  great  many  of  them  do  take  out  licenses, 
but  unless  they  do  the  farmers  contribute  nothing 
toward  restocking  activities. 

The  hunters  of  Pennsylvania  also  pay  all  the  bounties 
on  noxious  animals  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  are 
killed  by  landowners  as  a  means  of  protecting  their 
own  poultry.  In  addition,  the  sportsmen  of  this  State 
have  for  a  number  of  years  enforced  our  law  protecting 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  which  in  turn  make  the 
crops  of  the  farmers  possible.  We  are  continuing  this 
activity  and  propose  to  do  so  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  your  readers  will  be  that 
the  sportsmen  of  this  State  wear  an  identification  tag 
on  their  outer  garment  which  helps  to  keep  down 
vandalism  of  all  sorts  by  hunters  on  the  lands  of  the 
farmers,  and  gives  them  a  protection  not  possible  in  any 
other  way.  seth  e.  gordox, 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  last  report  of  the  commission  will  interest 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  Fruit  growers  at  least  will 
forego  the  pleasure  of  hunting  rather  than  have  their 
crops  destroyed  by  game. 
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Vegetables  for  the  Family 

1.  I  have  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  about  50x 
200  ft.  What  vegetables  should  be  raised  on  this  lot 
to  secure  the  maximum  results?  I  have  read  in  The 
K.  N.-Y.  about  William  Perkins  raising  $1,000  worth 
of  produce  from  one-third  of  an  acre.  I  have  in  mind 
vegetables  to  be  consumed  by  my  family,  and  not  to  sell. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  bed  of  asparagus  started  this 
Spring.  Will  you  give  me  advice  along  this  line?  Could 
I  have  asparagus  to  eat  this  Spring,  or  must  one  wait 
a  year  until  they  bear?  I  have  several  plants  of  rhu¬ 
barb  in  the  lot,  but  they  do  not  produce.  I  have  not 
manured  them,  and  the  ground  around  them  is  quite 
hard.  Should  the  ground  be  loosened  and  manure  ap¬ 
plied,  or  should  they  be  dug  up  and  set  at  a  more  favor¬ 
able  location?  2.  Would  you  give  me  advice  on  the  best 
flowers  to  grow  around  the  house  and  on  the  lawn  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds?  We 
would  like  to  have  them  blooming  all  the  season.  Ad¬ 
vise  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  them.  I.  L.  G. 

Elmhurst,  Ill. 

'F  you  set  an  asparagus  bed  this  Spring  you  should 


I 


not  cut  till  Spring  of  1928,  if  you  want  roots  to 
get  size  and  strength  to  stand  long  years  of  service. 
Purchase  100  one-year-old  strong  roots,  Barr’s  Mam¬ 
moth  or  Martha  Washington,  at  once.  Plow  fur¬ 
row  15  in.  deep,  put  some  fine  rotted 
manure  in  bottom  of  trench  or  fertili¬ 
zer  6-10-6.  If  chemicals  dralg  chain  in 
trench  so  as  to  mix  earth  with  ferti¬ 
lizers.  iSet  roots  18  or  24  in.  apart.  Be 
sure  crown  is  up.  Pull  enough  earth 
in  trench  to  cover  roots  about  2  in. 
deep.  When  the  young  shoots  begin  to 
come  through  sow  more  phosphate,  a 
handful  to  every  3  ft.  Pull  in  more 
soil  and  continue  doing  this  until 
ground  is  level.  Give  good  cultivation 
entire  year;  next  Spring  more  phos¬ 
phate  or  manure. 

The  rhubarb  roots  would  better  be 
separated.  Take  spade  and  put  under 
one-half  of  the  plant  and  pry  it  out. 

Set  it  in  good  rich  soil.  Dig  around  the 
remaining  half  and  apply  plenty  of 
good  rotted  manure  or  phosphate. 

A  plot  50x200  ft.  should  not  only 
grow  enough  vegetables  for  a  family 
of  six  or  eight  for  the  Summer,  but 
enough  also  for  Winter,  such  as  pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.  'Starting  on  one  side  of  plot 
rows  50  ft.  long,  four  rows  of  aspara¬ 
gus  3  ft.  apart.  Next  two  rows  straw¬ 
berries,  plants  18  in.  apart  in  row. 

Chesapeake  or  Big  Joe;  next  row  Bon¬ 
nie  Best  tomato,  17  plants,  next  two 
rows  Stone  tomato,  34  plants;  next 
row  six  eggplants  and  12  pepper  plants. 

Next  two  rows  of  Metropolitan  sweet 
corn,  two  rows  Howling  Mob,  two  rows 
Country  Gentleman.  Next  two  rows  of 
Wilson  Bush  Lima ;  next,  one  row 
Stringless  Green  Pod  and  one  row  of 
Refugee  wax  string  beans.  The  rows  of  all  these 
vegetables  should  be  3  ft.  apart,  excepting  beans.  2 
ft.  is  enough.  Next,  one  row  of  Rocky  Ford  musk- 
melons  and  one  row  of  Mountain  Sweet  watermelons, 
rows  6  ft. "apart.  Next,  eight  rows  of  Early  Cob¬ 
bler  potatoes,  3  ft.  apart.  Next,  one  row  Wakefield 
cabbage  18  in.  apart  in  row.  Next,  two  rows  Early 
Eclipse  beet,  one  row  onion  seed,  one  row  onion  sets, 
one  row  Crimson  Giant  radish,  four  rows  Victoria 
spinach,  one  row  Big  Boston  lettuce,  and  one  row 
of  New  York.  These  rows  should  all  be  1  ft.  apart. 
Next  sow  one  packet  of  Golden  Self  Blanching  and 
one  packet  of  Emperor  celery  seed.  This  will  give 
enough  plants  for  two  rows  of  celery  3  ft.  apart. 
Next,  sow  one  packet  of  Extra  Early  Erfurt  cauli¬ 
flower  and  one  ounce  of  All  Season  cabbage  seed  on 
May  12.  These  plants,  celery,  cauliflower  and  cab¬ 
bage,  should  be  transplanted  July  1.  Set  celery 
where  spinach  and  lettuce  is  cut  off.  Plant  Late  Big 
Boston  lettuce  and  Bloomdale  Savoy  spinach  where 
potatoes  are  dug.  Four  rows  of  Hundredfold  peas; 
when  peas  are  off  sow  Purple  Top  Globe  turnips, 
one-half  row  of  parsnips,  one-half  row  carrots. 
About  June  1  plant  four  more  rows  of  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn,  repeat  this  again  July  1. 

2.  Pansy  plants,  geraniums,  and  Dahlia  bulbs  can 
lie  purchased  at  any  greenhouse;  aster,  Petunia,  and 
snapdragon  seed  can  be  sown  in  boxes  and  raised 
in  house  until  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  in 
open  ground,  or  plants  can  be  purchased.  Cosmos 
seed  can  be  sown  in  open  ground  the  middle  of  May. 
Sweet  peas,  sow  in  open  ground  first  part  of  April. 
Dig  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  in  ground  and 
keep  ground  loose  and  porous.  wm.  perkins. 


A  Few  Fertilizer  Problems 

Use  of  Chicken  Manure 

In  a  recent  article  you  present  various  ways  for 
caring  for,  and  utilizing  chicken  manure.  I  wish  to 
suggest  an  admixture  of  three  parts  of  practically  dry 
mulch,  as  a  means  that  will  prevent  heating  ii*  the 
Winter.  A  larger  percentage  of  mulch  will  prevent 
heating  at  any  time,  and  such  a  compost  will  be  almost 
odorless,  but  a  wonderful  hill  mixture.  An  open-headed 
barrel,  hogshead  or  other  vessel  which  will  hold  water, 
if  filled  with  chicken  manure  (not  pressed*  down  hard) 
and  then  covered  with  water,  will  not  heat  during  the 
Winter,  if  in  a  cool  place,  and  remain  practically 
odorless.  The  strongest  clear  saturated  solution  of 
chicken  manure  in  water,  if  diluted  with  three  parts 
of  water  and  used  upon  tomatoes,  melons  or  squash, 
when  the  ground  is  loose  about  them,  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  in  which  chicken 
manure  can  be  employed.  I  used  this  manure  in  this 
way  54  years  ago  with  remarkable  results. 

New  York.  carroll  living stox  riker. 

HIERE  can  be  no  question  about  tlie  value  of 
such  manure.  It  is  a  stimulating  fertilizer 
giving  much  the  same  results  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  addition  of  acid  phosphate  will  greatly  improve 


Flower  Arrangement  Suggested  by  Mr.  Perldns 


A  Battery  of  Farm  Wagons  Loaded  With  Hay 

it — just  as  the  use  of  this  phosphate  will  add  to 
the  value  of  stable  manure.  It  is  not  good  policy 
to  depend  on  nitrogen  alone,  or  an  over-use  of 
nitrogen  in  stimulating  our  farm  or  garden  crops. 
Phosphorus  is  needed  especially  in  the  production 
of  seed  crops.  We  think  it  always  pays  to  use  acid 
phosphate  with  manure. 

Manurial  Value  of  Cornstalks 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  figures  the  ma¬ 
nurial  value  of  an  acre  of  cornstalks  as  fol¬ 
lows.  These  stalks  represent  what  is  left  after 
husking : 

An  average  acre  of  corn  stover  at  time  of  husking 
weighs  about  3,500  lbs.  and  contains  28  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
5  1/3  lbs.  ..of  phosphoric  acid  and  33  lbs.  of  potash. 
The  leaves  contain  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  and.  four- 
fifths  of  the  ash  of  the  stalk.  The  plant  food  in  the 
leaves  and  that  removed  by  leaching  is  practically  all 
returned  to  the  soil. 

This  gives  very  little  value  to  the  butts.  Thus  :t 
seems  that  when  such  stalks  are  burned  to  destroy 
the  European  corn  borer  there  is  but  little  loss  of 
plant  food.  We  house  such  stalks  early  and  use 
them  for  Winter  roughage  for  horses.  When  fed 
with  bran  and  a  little  oilmeal  they  seem  to  have 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Timothy  hay. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Chicken  Yard 

I  have  about  one  acre  in  my  chicken-yard  which  is 
filled  with  young  fruit  trees  of  different  kinds  from 
two  to  10  years  old.  I  wish  to  sprinkle  about  100  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  around  these  trees.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  harming  our  hens  should  they  happen  to  eat  some 
of  it?  a.  o.  s 

Massachusetts. 

[TTRATE  of  soda  in  any  large  quantities  is  poison¬ 
ous  to  farm  stock.  Perhaps  the  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  you  think  of  putting  on  this  acre  would  not 
do  any  great  damage,  if  it  was  thoroughly  distributed. 
There  would  be  danger,  however,  in  using  it.  If  you 


use  it  at  all  we  would  advise  you  to  keep  the  hens 
shut  up  while  it  is  being  applied,  and  have  it  promptly 
cultivated  or  lightly  plowed  into  the  ground,  but  what 
is  the  object  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  chicken-yard 
of  this,  sort?  Chicken  manure  is  rich  in  nitrates,  and 
will  supply  all  that  such  trees  need.  The  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  planting  trees  in  a  chicken-yard  anyway  is  the 
fact  that  the  nitrates  drive  the  trees  into  a  rapid 
growth.  We  have  known  peach  trees  to  be  badly 
injured  when  planted  in  such  locations.  Apple  and 
plum  trees  will  do  better,  but  they  make  too  much 
wood  growth,  and  their  bearing  is  greatly  delayed.  The 
use  of  the  nitrate  would  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 
The  nitrogen  is  not  needed  in  a  clucken-yard,  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  has  no  other  suitable  plant  food.  An 
application  of  acid  phosphate  or  muriate  of  potash  or 
the  two  combined  would  be  far  more  successful  in  a 
chicken-yard  than  nitrate  of  soda  alone. 

Rank  Grass  and  Grain 

What  is  lacking  in  grass  where  manure  has  lain  in 
pasture?  For  some  reason  it  is  rank,  and  cattle  don’t 
eat  it  till  late  and  other  spots  are  short. 
I  also  notice  on  hay  where  it  is  top- 
dressed  with  manure  they  do  not  relish 
the  hay  as  wrell  as  poorer  hay,  although 
it  is  green  and  cured  nicely.  Why  do 
oats  go  down  and  lodge  so  easily  when  a 
little  manure  is.  applied?  They  don’t 
yield  heavily ;  seem  to  lack  something  to 
stiffen  the  straw.  w.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

HUS  rank  and  heavy  grass  is  often 
noted  in  pasture,  growing  in 
bunches  here  and  there.  It  is  generally 
most  noticeable  where  liquid  manure 
has  been  put  on  the  ground.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  it  is  that  the  manure  contains 
considerable  nitrogen  in  soluble  form, 
and  this  makes  a  heavy  quick  growth. 
Such  grass  is  very  green  and  watery. 
It  lacks  the  substance  and  flavor,  which 
qualities  come  from  an  application  of 
potash  and  phosphate.  Unless  these 
elements  are  present  in  available  form, 
grass  and  grain  will  make  this  quick 
growth,  lacking  substance  and  quality. 
You  can  prove  this  by  scattering  a 
large  handful  of  wood  ashes  or  acid 
phosphate  around  one  of  these  thick 
and  green  clumps.  Whereas  the  cattle 
will  not  eat  this  grass  as  it  grows  only 
from  the  manure  unless  driven  to  it,  a 
few  days  after  phosphorus  and  wood 
ashes  are  used,  the  cattle  will  come 
and  gnaw  the  grass  to  the  ground. 
They  know'  in  some  way  that  the  use 
of  the  acid  phosphate  has  sweetened 
and  improved  the  grass’s  quality,  and 
it  will  then  be  sought  after  by  cattle. 
That  is  one  reason  why  an  old  pasture 
with  many  of  these  spots  of  rank  grass 
can  be  nearly  doubled  in  value  by  the 
application  of  300  or  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate. 

When  oats  go  down  and  lodge,  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  true.  There  has  been  too  much  nitrogen 
in  the  manure  or  fertilizer  applied  to  them.  They 
make  a  quick  heavy  growth,  which  lacks  firmness 
in  the  straw,  so  that  it  cannot  stand  up  properly. 
By  applying  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  or  even 
acid  phosphate  alone,  the  straw  is  strengthened  so 
that  it  will  stand  up  better.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  urge  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  along  with  stable 
manure 
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A  Tractcr  Train 

IIE  picture  of  the  battery  of  farm  wagons  loaded 
with  baled  hay  was  taken  in  Cape  Cod.  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Wheeler  sends  this  note  about  it : 

On  the  four  wagons  is  the  entire  contents  of  a  car 
of  hay,  drawn  from  station,  3 y2  miles,  by  10-ton  tractor. 
Three  men  handled  the  whole  load  in  a  little  over  three 
hours.  The  tractor  could  have  handled  twice  as  much 
of  a  load,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  turning  corners  with 
so  long  a  train  of  wagons. 

What  would  the  old-time  ox-team  farmer  think — 
could  he  come  back  and  see  this  gasoline  giant  horse 
walking  off  with  a  carload  of  hay — and  only  half 
exerting  his  strength?  Yet  the  future  will  have  even 
greater  wonders  to  record.  In  all  these  stories  of 
carrying  hay  the  question  recurs — why  do  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  permit  all  this  fodder  to  be  brought  in 
from  outside  their  territory,  when  some  of  the  best 
hay  lands  are  to  be  found  right  in  their  own  section? 


N1 


Wiiat  has  become  of  the  great  crops  of  velvet  beans 
grown  in  the  Gulf  (States  a  'few'  years  ago?  The  meal 
made  from  these  beans  was  becoming  a  popular  feed 
in  the  north.  The  farmers  seemed  suddenly  to  stop 
growing  velvet  beans,  and  we  should  like  to  know  why. 
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Corn 


Seed  That  Grows 
For  Crib  or  Silo 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop — The  heavy  yield-  Yellow  Dent— Carefully  cured — 100  day  improv¬ 
ing  all  purpose  variety,  grown  in  fertile  Tan-  ed.  Above  90  per  cent  germination, 
caster  County  Penna.  Carefully  cured  and  test-  EarlyWhlte  Cap — Nearly  all  1923  crop  above  90 
ed  for  germinati  on,  which  is  above  90  per  cent.  per  cent  germination. 

Write  for  sample  and  descriptive  circular 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  32,  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


; jheNew 


UtiuTor 


Better  in  Every  Way! 

The  nine  big  improvements  found  In  the  new 
UTILITOR  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  regards 
power,  economy  of  operation,  flexibility  and  mech¬ 
anical  efficiency.  This  mechanical  perfection  marks 
the  new  UTILITOR  as  the  outstanding  value  in  its 
field.  Every  farmer,  fruit  grower,  truck -gardener, 
florist  and  nurseryman  will  find  the  new  UTILITOR 
a  most  profitable  investment.  Catalog  free. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent,  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man. 

Write  for  our  money  -  gnaking  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dept.  F,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FARM 

ENGINE 


^implicitly 

I  want  to  send  you  free,  my 
new  book  on  Simplicity  En¬ 
gines  -  thelowest  priced,  high- 
grade  engines  made.  A  re¬ 
markable  20-year  record 
for  dependability  and  ecom 
omy.  Made  in  all  sizes.  1  z/i 
j  to  16H.P.  Magneto  equipped; 
start  without  cranking;  will 
burn  kerosene  or  gasoline 

My  New  Special  Offer 

T o  celebrate  my  removal  to  new,  modern  factory 
at  Cedarburg,  I  am  making  a  very  special  offer. 
Get  my  FREE  BOOK,  Free  trial  offer  and  easy 
terms.  I  also  haveinterestingnewsforoldfriends 

using  Simplicity  Engines.  Write  Lee  M.  Turner,  Gen.  Mgr. 
TURNER  SIMPLICITY  CO.,  DeptA  Cedarburg,  Wi,. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Roots  and  Seeds 

Our  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
brought  $15adozen  bunches  in  NewYork 
markets.  Hardy,  rust-resistant— easy  to 
grow  .Many  stalks  2”  in  diameter.8  stalks 
to  the  bunch.  Plant  Giant  Roots  and  cut 
next  year.  Write  for  free  booklet  today. 
Riverview  Farms,  Box  251,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


SEVERAL  EASTERN  SHORE  MARYLAND  FARMS 

rA  q0|q  iucluding  good  water  front  desirable  for  all 
lUI  0318  purposes,  from  $500  to  $10,000 ;  possession  of 
some  at  once.  Easy  terms.  Mild  climate.  Long  seasons. 
Cyclone  and  floods  unknown  here.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tions  to  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Maryland 

Improved  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Tobacco  Farm 

near  Washington — money  maker— $15  per  acre. 

J.  S.  0ETWILER,  Attorney.  486  La.  Ave.,  Washington.  0.  C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Delmar,  Del. 

CTDAU/BEDDV  DI  A  NTC  HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
M  KA  YY  dLiux  I  iLAl'llo  ten  be  8T  varieties 

Garden  collection.  100  Dunlap.  50  Oswego,  50  Peer¬ 
less  fall-bearing,  *2.50,  Delivered.  Price  list  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 

„■  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
rices  very  moderate.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants  plants.  Pric 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

Premier  or  Howard  17  ^  PA  I D 

Basil  Perry  R.  R.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath,  $6  per  100;  St.  Regis,  $2.50  per  100. 
Superb  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $1.50  per  100;  $10  per 
1,000.  Other  leading  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
Blackberries  and  Hardy  Shrubs.  A11  guaranteed.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  Iloosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS' 


Mary  Washington,  Mar- 
}  tha  Washington  and 
Washington,  the  three 
best  kinds.  Grown  from  Pedigree  seed.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything  for  Field  and 
Garden.  RALPH  W.  STERLING  Cutchogue,  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS  AND  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Red  Skin  Seed  potatoes.  Berry 
and  Vegetable  Plants,  Calif,  privet,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalog.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  BORGO  Vineland,  N.^J. 

A  Washington,  New  rustproof  ;100  Roots.  $1.25; 

Asparagus  1.000.  $8,  Postpaid.  GLIC  Seed  Farms.  Lancaster,  Pa 

Frost  Killed  Stped  Potatoes  G R E  E  \  '  lit) U  N  f  A I N 

New  York  State  certified.  99.4  disease  free.  Grown  in 
the  North  in  a  90-day  season.  Average  yield  325  bushels 
jier  acre.  WALTER  MILLER.  Willlamstown,  Oswego  Oo.,  N.Y. 

Our  Heavyweight  Seed.  Free  sample 

JESTER  A  BOS W ORTH 
Kenton  Ohio 


OATS 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight,  smooth,  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountains. 

H  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


\Shrubs,Vines 


Best-paying,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  true-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

on  high  quality  stock  that  pays  you  best 
profits  to  plant.  60  years  experience. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  —  see  catalog. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Fully  describing  over  S00  Green’s  growing  things. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

644  Green  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES 
APPLES 
PEARS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
ASPARAGUS 
SHRUBS 
ROSES 
BARBERRY 
Etc.,  Etc. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  FRFE 


“Longmeadow” 


CATALOG 

Springfield,  Mass. 


^Vot  April  Fool  —  but 
Special  April  Bargains  in 

Townsend's  GRADE 


H,GH  Plants 


We  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Grape 
Vines  and  Asparagus.  Can  make  special 
bargain  prices  to  market  gardeners.  Let 
us  quote  you  for  prompt  shipment. 

Sample  Copy  of  the  lAfew 

Strawberry  World  Magazine  sent  FREE 

Also  our  Money  Saving  Catalog 
FREE  describing  our  entire 
list  of  money  making  varieties. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


each  20c 


30c 


40c 


Elberta.  Hale  or  Rochester 

peach  trees,  3  to  4  ft. 

Large  Montmorency 

cherry  trees,  4  to  5  ft. 

Plum  Trees 

Burbank,  Bradshaw,  Grand  Duke, 
Lombard,  5  to  7  ft.  trees  - 

Apple  Trees 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  King,  Wealthy, 

5  to  7  ft.  trees  -  -  -  40c 

Concord  Grape  Vines 

1  yr.  No.  1  Grade,  10c.  $5.00  per  100 

A11  stock  offered  strictly  first  class, 
fresh-dug  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson.  Niagara  County,  New  York 

“cC7ie  Home  of  Qood  fAfursery  Stock" 


“PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Bif  Joe, 
Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 

$1  per  100  ;  $5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
80c  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive Everbearer. $1.25 

-  -  ~  7..  i  AAA  ACI>  A  A  WocbirKrtnu  Pnct. 


For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you,  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO  ,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  & 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  H,  It. 5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  post 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  “  PAID 

w  w  HAMPTON  &  SON  li  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


Notes  From  Missouri 

The  Great  Tornado. — One  of  the  most 
destructive  tornadoes  that  ever  visited 
the  United  States  passed  through  the 
northern  part  of  this  county  and  part  of 
an  adjoining  county  in  March.  Most  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  no  doubt 
read  some  reports  of  it.  It  was  notable 
both  for  the  heavy  toll  of  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  it  exacted  and  for  the  unusual  width 
and  length  of  its  course.  Originating  in 
Missouri,  it  passed  on  east  through  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  spent  itself  in  Indiana.  As  the 
population  of  the  country  grows  denser 
the  cyclone  or  tornado  is  certain  to  wreait 
greater  and  greater  destruction.  Blessed 
above  most  nations  as  we  are,  this  peril 
hangs  over  us  helpless  and  impotent  to 
resist  its  might.  So  far  as  I  know, 
North  America  is  the  only  part  of  the 
world  subject  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
storm.  But  we  may  take  comfort  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  risk  to  any  particular 
district  is  exceedingly  small,  so  vast  is 
the  extent  of  territory.  But  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  and  adopt  all  available 
precautions.  The  approach  of  the  tor¬ 
nado  is  signalized  by  the  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  and  movement  of  the  clouds  and, 
when  close  at  hand,  by  its  roar.  The 
one  place  promising  safety  is  the  cellar 
or  basement.  In  all  the  reports  I  saw  in 
the  press  I  read  of  only  one  instance 
where  a  family  fled  to  the  basement  and 
all  were  saved.  In  most  cases  houses 
tvere  carried  away  with  their  occupants 
still  in  them.  If  caught  on  the  road  or 
in  the  field  the  best  form  of  insurance  is 
to  lie  flat  down  in  a  ditch  or  depression 
of  the  ground.  That  human  nature  is 
still  full  of  sympathy  and  generosity  was 
proven  by  a  general  and  spontaneous  out¬ 
pouring  of  assistance  to  the  victims  in 
the  form  of  both  money  and  personal 
service. 

Orchard  Work. — Fruit  prospects  are 
excellent.  No  damage  has  yet  occurred 
from  frosts  but  the  critical  period  is  in 
this  month  of  April.  Peach  trees,  pears 
and  plums  were  in  bloom  on  “April 
Fool’s”  day,  and  there  were  some  apple 
tree  blossoms.  I  did  little  grafting  this 
Spring.  An  Arkansas  friend  sent  me 
scions  of  a  pear  tree  whose  fruit  I  have 
seen  on  several  occasions.  The  tree  is  a 
cross  between  the  Bartlett  and  some  un¬ 
known  variety  known  as  the  “Belle,” 
planted  before  the  Civil  War  and  killed 
by  fire  about  10  years  ago.  The  present 
tree  is  about  20  years  old  and  has  never 
blighted.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  with 
some  resemblance  to  the  Clairgeau,  and 
the  quality  is  very  good,  approaching  that 
of  the  Bartlett.  This  is  the  first  good 
table  pear  I  have  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  escaped  the  blight  for  20 
years,  and  I  shall  test  it  out  here.  I  top- 
grafted  it  on  a  young  Keiffer  and  also  on 
two  seedlings.  Every  one  of  these  grafts 
is  growing.  The  main  limbs  of  the 
Keiffer,  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  were 
sawed  square  off,  the  bark  split  straight 
down  on  opposite  sides  and  two  scions 
slipped  tinder  the  cut  edges  after  being 
slanted  down  on  one  side.  They  were 
then  wrapped  securely  with  twine  and 
scions  and  stock  painted  all  over  with 
melted  paraffin,  the  broad  stub  of  the 
stock  being  given  successive  coats  until 
the  solidified  paraffin  was  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  whole  process  of 
giving  scion  and  stock  a  complete  cover¬ 
ing  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  takes 
but  a  few  seconds  and  I  much  prefer  it  to 
using  the  usual  grafting  wax.  For  apply¬ 
ing  the  hot  paraffin  I  use  a  small  varnish 
brush  costing  5  or  10  cents.  I  have 
tried  this  method  with  equal  success  on 
the  apple  and  persimmon. 

Red  Raspberries. — The  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Herrick  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  the  red  raspberry  industry  was 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  mosaic 
disease  was  startling.  I  recently  ordered 
a  few  plants  of  a  red  raspberry  from  a 
prominent  northern  nursery,  specifying 
that  they  should  be  free  from  the  mosaic 
and  received  the  reply  that  they  should 
have  to  charge  more  than  catalog  prices 
for  plants  that  they  could  thus  guarantee, 
because  of  the  extra  cost  of  mosaic-free 
certificates  from  the  State  entomologist. 
Catalog  plants  were  inspected  twice  in 
1924,  but  the  mosaic-free  certificate  that 
came  with  the  plants  sent  me  states  that 


certain  plantings  of  this  raspberry  were 
examined  in  June,  July  and  September 
of  1924,  and  all  affected  plants  dug  and 
destroyed  under  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
spector.  I  set  these  plants  remote  from 
others  where  they  might  be  frequently 
examined  for  signs  of  disease. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Yellow  Calla 

What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  yel¬ 
low  calla  lily?  The  green  leaves  are 
sometimes  spotted.  How  should  they  he 
planted  and  cared  for?  u.  h. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  yellow  calla  was  first  introduced 
as  Richardia  Elliottiana,  but  is  now 
known  as  Zantedeschia  Elliottiana.  The 
roots  are  kept  over  Winter  in  a  cellar  at 
a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees  until 
April,  when  they  will  begin  to  show 
signs  of  starting.  They  should  then  be 
potted,  but  kept  rather  dry  until  the  roots 
develop.  The  pots  become  fairly  filled 
with  roots  before  much  growth  shows, 
and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  for 
two  weeks  after  potting  or  under  the 
bench  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  When  they 
have  made  a  good  root  growth  they  come 
along  rapidly,  blooming  in  about  twelve 
weeks.  When  the  flower  stems  appear 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will 
be  desirable.  The  roots  are  best  stored 
in  the  pots,  like  other  callas,  but  whereas 
the  ordinary  calla  lily,  Zantedeschia 
sethiopica,  rests  during  our  Summer,  and 
grows  actively  in  Winter,  this  yello.w 
calla  reverses  the  period,  and  is  a  Sum¬ 
mer  bloomer.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  northern  Transvaal.  Like  the  old 
white-flowered  calla,  it  requires  a  good 
loam  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
Good  strong  roots  do  well  planted  out  of 
doors  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 


The  benevolent  old  lady  was  about  to 
drop  her  usual  coin  in  the  hat  of  the 
blind  beggar  at  the  corner.  “You  don’t 
seem  to  be  the  same  man  who  sits  here 
always,”  she  remarked.  “No,  lady,  he’s 
my  brother.”  “I  hope  your  brother  is 
not  ill,”  she  went  on.  “Oh,  no,  mum,” 
was  the  unexpected  answer.  “He's  taken 
an  afternoon  off  an’  gone  to  the  movies.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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Established  1880 


Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  liandsome  illustrations  pic¬ 
ture  the  entire  line  of  Kelly 
Brothers’  Certified  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees. 
Also  Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs,  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

65,000  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  With  Seal 

65,000  of  ou^  large  1925  stock 
have  been  examined  and  certified 
True  to  Name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Each  of  these  certified  trees 
bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  Association.  The  seal  states 
the  true  name  of  the  fruit  and  STAYS  on  the 
tree  fintil  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  us. 

Many  Are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  For  Names  of  Owners 


We’ve  sold  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  45  years. 
Talk  with  Kelly  tree  growers  about  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  us. 

Our  Scientific  handling  from  seedling  to  tree 
insures  your  success.  Constant  official  inspec¬ 
tions  show  always  best  possible 
methods  and  stock.  We  guar¬ 
antee  delivery  of  all  stock  in 
good  condition. 

SEND  for  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
FOR  PROFIT 

We  have  trees  in  a  5-year  old  Bartlett  orchard 
which  last  year  produced  Wz  Bas.  We  grow  our 
orchards  fast,  put  them  to  work  early  and  make 
them  work  every  year — you  can  do  the  same. 

Our  BARTLETT  TREES,  PROPAGATED 
from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

cost  no  more  than  apple  trees  and  they  are  good 
for  a  lifetime.  Send  for  complete  catalogue  of 
trees,  $10.00  per  100  and  up. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Rose  Bushes  CniH  ™) 

$3.  75  Per.  Doz.,  Postpaid  Insured  Del’y. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Amer- 
iea,  Double  \\  hite  Klllaraey,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Golden  Opliellu,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
Silver  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession.  1922,  1923,  1924.  Hardy 
Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors,  91.2»  per  doz., 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed. 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ern  climate. 


APPLE  and  PEACH 
TREES 

We  offer  to  the  planter 
atgreatly  reduced  prices 
the  best  it  is  possible  to 
grow.  No  planter  can 
afford  to  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  whether  he  plants 
a  few  or  many.  All  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  We  special¬ 
ized  growing  fruittrees 
and  our  product  defies 
competition.  Buy  them — 
see  them — and  be  convinced. 
Send  for  catalogue  at  once. 
Our  healthy,  sturdy  trees  will 
stand  the  most  severe  North- 
Let  us  tell  you  why. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Priucess  Anne,  Md. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

Five  2  yr.  Grapes,  91.  100  1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus, 
91.50  postpaid.  Lots  of  bargains,  Low  prices,  as  we 
have  no  agents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale,  Pa. 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeeye  Falls,  N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  spp 

,  and  bon 

, gardens.  Large  stock  of  Concord,  the  be 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  tru 
Asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries  ai 
small  fruit  plants.  Established  58yra.  Set 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N. 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected,  Northern  grown  roots,  82  per  100; 

Per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
81, oO  per  100;  810  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc 
tions,  Special  prices  on  large  Quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Grape  Grafting 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
shown  in  the  last  few  years  about  the 
grafting  of  the  grapevine,  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  men  of  science  have  taken 
the  lead,  there  seems  to  Ibe  a  lack  of 
knowledge  all  along  the  line.  In  the  first 
place  the  work  (belongs  to  professionals 
or  well-trained  amateurs.  The  business 
man  or  common  farmer  cannot  make  it 
go.  Any  of  the  common  methods  of 
graftage  is  practical,  .but  it  takes  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  plant  to  make  a 
success.  The  graft  will  grow  from  the 
common  split  graft  made  about  the  first 
of  April,  just  -below  the  ground  level  with¬ 
out  any  wax  or  tying  material.  The  care 
of  the  vine  consists  in  keeping  the  roots 
off  the  scion,  and  not  letting  any  sprouts 
from  the  roots  grow.  The  main  point  in 
consideration  is  to  protect  the  union 
from  freezes  in  the  Winter.  To  do  so, 
clear  the  soil  from  union  about  the  first 
of  'September.  A  process  of  hardening 
then  fallows,  which  protects  the  vine  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  When  Winter  sets  in, 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  cover  the  plant 
with  about  eight  inches  of  soil.  The  first 
year  is  the  fundamental  point  to  con¬ 
sider.  Afterward,  if  it  is  an  American 
grape,  there  is  no  extra  care.  But  if  you 
are  grafting  the  Yinifera  (California 
J  grape)  the  plant  must  be  protected  each 
Winter  in  the  Eastern  States. 

There  are  several  methods  of  “graftage. 
The  split  graft  is  good  on  plants  one  or 
more  years  old.  On  younger  vines  in¬ 
arching  is  one  of  the  'best  methods,  hut 
the  whip  graft  or  wire  graft  on  cuttings 
of  the  right  stock  will  prove  to  be  in  the 
long  run,  the  most  successful.  Stocks 
most  adaptable  to  most  soils  are  the 
Riparia  X,  Rupestris  3300  and  3306  and 
Rupestris  St.  George.  The  adaptability 
of  the  stock  must  he  understood.  Your 
soil  will  govern  that.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  a  professional  should  take  care  of 
the  graftage,  just  the  same  as  the  man 
who  propagates  your  other  fruit.  An 
American  grape  grafted  on  the  proper 
root  will  produce  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  grapes  than  on  its  own  roots. 

The  Yinifera  (California  grape)  will 
not  grow  well  in  the  Eastern  States  be¬ 
cause  of  the  phylloxera,  an  insect  that 
infests  the  roots  of  the  Vinifera  grape. 
To  protect  it  the  grape  must  be  grafted. 
In  the  near  future  I  believe  thgt  the 
Vinifera  will  he  grown  in  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ica  the  same  as  other  grapes. 

Indiana.  ohas.  boykin. 


Maggots  in  Carrots 

What  can  I  do  for  worms  in  carrots? 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  use  my  car¬ 
rots  last  Summer,  they  were  so  wormy. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  j.  D. 

Carrots,  parsnips  and  celery  are  in¬ 
jured  by  tiny  white  maggots  that  bore 
in  the  roots  and  sometimes  in  the  case 
of  carrots  completely  honeycomb  them 
with  their  burrows.  Unfortunately  we 
know  very  little  about  this  pest,  because 
it  is  an  European  insect  that  has  lately 
come  into  this  country.  In  England  a 
quart  of  kerosene  thoroughly  mixed  with 
a  bushel  of  wood  ashes  and  distributed 
along  both  sides  of  each  row  of  carrots 
has  given  fairly  good  protection,  it  is 
said.  After  the  ashes  have  lain  two  days 
the  oil  is  washed  into  the  soil  with  water 
from  a  hose.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  remedy 
is  always  practicable  iu  gardens  in  this 
country  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if 
it  will  prove  successful.  It  is,  however, 
worth  trying  in  a  garden.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Dutch  gardeners  in  Holland 
are  able  to  secure  protection  from  this 
maggot  by  planting  onions  among  the 
carrots. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  containing  at  least  1  per  cent  j 
of  nicotine.  Such  tobacco  dust  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  now  from  reputable  manufacturers. 
It  should  be  distributed  along  each  sub’ 
of  the  plants  in  a  row  using  about  1  lb. 
iO  25  or  30  ft.  of  plants.  It  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  glenn  w.  iierrtck. 


A  woman  got  on  a  trolley-car  and. 
finding  that  she  had  no  change,  handed 
the  conductor  a  ten-dollar  bill.  “I’m 
sorry,”  she  said,  “'but  I  haven’t  a  nickel.” 
“Don’t  worry,  lady,”  said  the  conductor, 
“you’ll  have  just  199  of  ’em  in  a  minute.” 
— 'Medley. 


Igo^Both-' 


Make  Doubly  Sure 
You  Qet  Qenuine 
Qrimm  Alfalfa! 

Two  marks  of  quality  found  on  every 
bag  of  Certified  Genuine  Grimm  Al¬ 
falfa  Seed — the  Blackfoot  Brand  trade 
mark  and  the  Certified  Genuine 
Grimm  Red  Tag.  Look  for  them 
when  you  buy.  They  eliminate  all 
chance  and  all  guess  work  as  to  seed 
reliability.  They  are  found  only  on 
the  hardy,  productive  certified  Grimm 
Alfalfa  seed  grown  in  Idaho — pro¬ 
duced  under  careful  restrictions,  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared — the  most  depend¬ 
able  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  you  can  buy. 

See  Your  Dealer 


IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA 
SEED  GROWERS’  ASS’N. 


Blackfoot 


Idaho 


GRIMM 

ALFALFA  SEED 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a 
seal  to  each  tree  hearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  It 

comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  In  first  class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been 
selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices. 

SEND  TODAY  for  our  free  spring  catalog 

it  tens  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Kvery  order,  large  or  small, 
will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  74  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 
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ftnYouR  com 

ROSS  BROSCO 


CATALOG 

and  .Year  Book.  128  pages  profusely 
illustrated.  Free  for  the  asking. 

It  lists  Seeds  and  Needs  for  your  Farm 
or  Garden  and  Flower  Bed.  (425) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Established .  in  your  Grand-Dad’s  Day,  1845 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


Assure  success  with  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin"  care¬ 
fully  testedfor  purity  and  germination.  2  qtj.  Metcalf’s 
Golden  Bantam  Corn  $  1,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  64- page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
200  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  & 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market.  Flat  Diitch  and  Succession. 
Tomato;  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — SI  50  ; 
1,000— $2. 50.  Express  collect,  $1  25— 1.000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  yon  wish.  Satisfaction  guarantee;!. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY.  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 

PnTATnC?Rli8a’CR1'man-CobblerMotintain,Qtieen,Ohio, 
lU  I  A  I  UCOKose, Russet, KixW’US.  others.  tORU. Fisher*. N  Y 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE, 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home  , 
k  and  market  gardens,  and  how  to  grow  j 
.  them.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  E. , 


WETHERSFIELD 
CONN. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Pure  white  sprout,  Green  Mountain  type  or  Bas¬ 
setts,  $1.85  per  150  lb.  sack,  F.  O.B.  here.  Car  lots 
shipped,  draft  bill  of  lading  attached,  inspection  al¬ 
lowed,  Less  car  lots  send  money  order  or  check. 

GIIOWER-SCHUITHEIS  CO.,  Inc,  Hornell.  N.  Y. 

My  Heavy  Yielding  Straw 

Yields  of  400  bushels  per  acre  not  unusual.  My  pres¬ 
ent  stock  is  exceptionally  fine.  Won  first  prize  on 
half  bushel  at  the  State  Fair  for  the  pasttwo  years. 
81  per  bu.,  delivered.  A.  G.  Moyer,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

Cp pH  Pnf p f n no  *tural  Russets,  Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

OccU  rUIdlUBS  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y 

Certified  Irish  Cobbler  f^.f’T^wn0™  m,rd«^ 

farm.  Write  N.  A.  BAKEIt  A  HONS,  Fulrport,  N*Y. 

FINEST  SEED  CORN  For  Silo  or  Grain 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop.  Fully  matured.  Test- 
ing95  to  98<.  Yours®  $4  per ■  hu..  ICO.  B,  Avondale. 

L.  R.  H0UR0EQUIN  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Tnmnfft  Cnn/l  1924.  Crop  Clean  and  of  good  germln 
a  Cilia  IU  OCCU  ation.  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Delaware  Beauty,  l’er  lb.,  postage  paid,  92.00. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  MTS,, 

pers,  per  hamper  93.2ft, 

If-  AUSTIN  Felton,  Delaware 

For  Sale— Cornellian  Certified  Seed  Oats^T 

write  for  folder  on  same.  THE  WILSON  FARMS.  Gainanille,  H.r. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  ft."" 

300— 85c  5  500—91.50;  1,000 — 92.25.  Insured,  pare 
post  paid.  10,000,  collect— 917.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Ma 
delivery.  Buy  your  plants  from  old  established  grower 
Satisfaction  guarant’d.  J.  T.  C0UNCIU  S  SONS,  Frjnktin,  Virjin 
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White 

Pure 

Fine 


Sweeten  That  Sour  Soil 


Low  Freight 
Rate 


4 


MAGlc 

MMSTONJ 


70% 
Passes 
200-Mesh 
Screen 


Grow  more  clover  and  alfalfa  ; 
buy  less  feed.  Let  legumes  work 
for  you  while  you  sleep.  Use  high- 
grade,  finely  pulverized  MAGIC 
Limestone.  It  tests  78%  Calcium 
Carbonate  plus  20%  Magnesium 
Carbonate.  Every  100  lbs.  of 
Magic  Limestone  is  equal  in  its 
ability  to  correct  soil  acidity 
to  102  lbs.  of  pure  Calcium 
Carbonate. 

Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  get 
it  on  short  notice.  If  there’s  no 
local  dealer,  we’ll  ship  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Ogdensburg, 
New  Jersey.  Low  freight  rates. 
In  paper  or  cloth  bags  or  in  bulk, 

Sample  and  particulars  on  request 

Ogdensburg]  Limestone  Products  Co. 

Dept.  20  292  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


► 


jtomatic  Rain 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  Season 


c~SMarc> 


*•***»- 


every  market 
■  mowm  and 
ommmusu 

MAX  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 

Write  Now  For 
FREE  COPY  ' 


Berry, V  egetable  &  FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 
50c  BARGAIN  WEEK  AT  WARD’S 


1  oz.  sweet  peas,  6  pkts.  flower  seed,  70c  value . 50c 

4,  pkts.  giant  asters,  3  of  flower  seed,  70c  value..  .  50c 

10  pkts  ,  all  dif.,  perennial  seed,  fl  value .  50c 

10  hardy  plants,  6  kinds,  value  II .  50c 

SO  pansy  plants,  giant  flowering,  75c  value .  50c 

Offers  positively  expire  April  25th. 


Seed  MINk 


with  our  1925  Berry  Sales  Book.v 
Brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  for  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare 
the  soil.  A  Wonderful  Strawberry  is  without  a 
name.  A  chance  to  win 

A  Prize  of  $250.00 

ing  with  conditions  which  are  very 
our  liberal  offer  in  our  Berry  Plant  Book. 
Send  for  it  now  and  uret  in  on  this  $250.00 
prize  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  Pansy 
Seed  free  for  the  lady  of  the  home.  Our 
Berry  Book  gives  full  Information  regard- 
i  ng  our  line  of  Small  Fruits,  Sesds ,  Bulbs 
and  Fruit  Trees.  Write  at  once. 

Baldwin-WhiUen-AckermanNurteriei 
Box  338  Bridgman,  Michigan 


P.  WARD ,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants  postpaid. 

VV.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 
Dahlia— Iris— Gladiolus  Iris'— $1.  50  mixed  Gladiolus 

— $1.  WILLIAM  H.  TOPPIN  Morchantville,  N.  J. 


Agents  Wanted 

No  Experience  Required. 
Outfit  Free. 

Cash  Paid  Weekly. 

Trees  Guaranteed. 

Chase  Brothers  Company 

The  Rochester  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Plant  CORTLAND  Now 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

We  have  some  yet.  Also  a  fine  lot  of 
other  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  FREE. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 
Geneseo,  New  Y  ork 


CHERRY  TREES 

3  FOR  $1. 

NICHOLS  NUSERRIES  Catalog  Free.  Dansville,  N,Y. 


PEum  Farmer  Raspberry 

50,000  PLANTS  IN  SURPLUS 

Also,  most  all  other  kinds  in  quantity.  Write  for  spe¬ 
cial  bargain  catalog.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimimmimi 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S».,  New  York 

iiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmm 


Be  autifulGladioti 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


|\  *  1JJ  *  c  n'Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  0  4 

If  A  tl  1 ,1 A  A  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for .  v  I 

i/iuuiuiu  choice  named,  labeled.  12  for .  $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.Y. 


r\  A  ffj  I  A  C  Beautifully  colored  flowers,  hardy, 
field  grown  bulbs,  60c  per  dozen, 
prepaid.  STUART  BRIGGS  Port  Gibson.  N.Y. 


DAHLIAS,  10  tubers,  alt  different,  $1.25  ;  choice  varieties, 
10— $2.50;  unnamed,20— --$1.  Anna  Corwin, R.  0.3, Newburgh,  N.Y. 
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Blooming:  Gladiaolus  $1:  no  2 alike.  12  Dahlia?,  $1,  Can- 
lias.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  COLOR 

On  receipt  of  #1.15  we  will  send,  prepaid,  6  of  each  col¬ 
or — red,  white,  blue,  Yellow  and  pink.  Bulbs  sure  to 
bloom  labeled.  JACOB  1>.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


Rtorlinli  America, pink;  King.red;  Peace,  white.  50 bulbs, 
UlaUiUll  S2.50;  50  Mixed,  S2.25:  50  Primulinus  Hybrids, 
mixed  colors,  $2.25.  F.  PRATT,  Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

18  Giant  Everblooming  Pansy  Plants.  PREPAID 
Send  for  catalog.  Dept.  Y 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  SI. 50. 
Dahlias,  12  for  SI.  Gannas.  15  for  SI. 

P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Gladiolus 


Growing  will  prive  you  much  pleasure.  Send 
for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


1 0  '"d  Chrysanthemums  “?od  Dahlias 

3  yrg.,  Red,  Green,  Purple.  2  for  #1.  Postpaid, 
urapeb  StIITII  k  SON,  450-460  Chancellor  Auc.,  Newark, N.J. 


Poriroin  IOO  First  Size  Gladioli  Bulbs:  10  varieties; 
Ddlgdlll  individual  flowers,  4k  to  5  inches,  S3. 50. 
Edgar  M.  Wilson  3S0  May  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Telephoto  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Police  Departments  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
was  established  April  4  to  flash  by  wire 
photographs  of  criminals  immediately 
after  the  commission  of  crimes,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Police  Morgan  Collins  of  Chi¬ 
cago  announced  recently.  Telegraphic 
transmission  of  fingerprints  also  will  be 
made  available.  Eventually  the  system 
will  spread  to  the  smaller  systems.  The 
new  method  of  rapid  interchange  of  pic¬ 
tures,  the  chief  said,  would  be  discussed 
at  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Heads. in  New  York  City,  May  12  to  16. 

Gov.  !Smith  of  New  York,  April  2, 
signed  11  bills  affecting  drivers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  They  provide ;  Parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  over  16  may  obtain  for  them,  on 
certificate  of  necessity,  a  license  to  oper¬ 
ate  an  automobile.  Diving  girls  and  simi¬ 
lar  posters  are  banished  from  windshields 
and  rear  windows.  License  plates  of  un¬ 
bonded  taxicabs  may  be  seized.  License 
plates  used  by  bootleggers  or  other  crim¬ 
inals  to  hide  the  identity  of  cars  may  be 
seized.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  attach  to 
an  automobile  the  insignia  of  fraternal, 
military  or  automobile  organization  to 
which  one  does  not  belong.  A  license  plate 
on  the  front  of  a  car  must  be  plainly  vis¬ 
ible.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  at  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  the  sale  of  new  cars.  Courts 
must  report  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Com¬ 
missioner  within  48  hours  convictions  of 
driving  while  intoxicated. 

Seven  Deputy  Collectors  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  attached  to  the  staff  of  Charles  Rath- 
felder,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  14th  District  which  extends  from  the 
Harlem  River  to  a  line  north  of  Albany, 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
April  2  for  soliciting  and  taking  bribes 
from  citizens  of  Westchester  County  and 
the  upper  Bronx  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  income  taxes. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  32  in¬ 
jured  in  a  cyclone  which  razed  suburbs 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  April  5.  More  than  600 
persons  were  made  homeless  by  the  black 
twister,  which  leveled  more  than  250 
houses.  Property  loss  will  exceed  $1,000,- 
000.  it  is  believed.  The  dead  are :  Mrs. 
Matilda  Schultz,  aged  mother  of  the  ma¬ 
tron  of  the  White  Belt  Dairy;  John 
Simpson,  eight,  son  of  John  T.  Simpson, 
Lemon  City,  and  E.  F.  Sullivan,  West- 
wood  Inn.  Damage  at  the  dairy  is  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  $250,000,  officials 
said.  Two  of  the  cattle  killed  were  prize 
bulls  valued  at  more  than  $5,000  each. 

More  than  50  patients,  many  of  them 
women  and  children,  had  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  Englewood.  N.  J.,  Hospital  on  their 
beds  April  5  when  fire  suddenly  started 
in  the  X-ray  room  and  threatened  to  en¬ 
velop  the  entire  wooden  structure  housing 
the  wards.  Four  persons  were  injured  in 
rescue  work,  but  the  patients  escaped  in¬ 
jury — primarily  through  the  heroism  of 
a  15-year-old  office  boy,  John  Maoris,  and 
the  calmness  of  nurses,  internes  and  hos¬ 
pital  officials.  None  of  those  injured  is 
in  a  serious  condition.  Damage  to  the 
building,  which  is  an  annex  to  the  main 
part  of  the  hospital,  was  estimated  at 
$50,000,  half  of  which  was  represented  in 
destruction  of  X-ray  equipment. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  polar  explorer 
and  later  an  operator  in  oil  stocks,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Federal  prison  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  April  6,  in  custody  of  S.  L. 
Gross,  United  States  marshal,  from  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  to  serve  a  sentence  of  14  years 
and  nine  months  for  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Warden  Biddle  directed  that  Dr. 
Cook  be  received  in  the  regular  order,  and 
he  was  preceded  by  22  men  convicted  of 
violating  the  Harrison  drug  act.  Dr. 
Cook  received  his  prison  clothes,  and  after 
luncheon  went  to  a  receiving  cell  to  re¬ 
main  a  day  before  beginning  his  duty  in 
the  prison  hospital.  He  will  do  labora¬ 
tory  work  under  the  direction  of  the  pris¬ 
on  physician,  Dr.  A.  F.  Yohe. 

A  special  grand  jury  April  6  at  Marion. 
Ill.,  returned  nearly  100  indictments  in 
connection  with  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Fowler  grocery  store  and  building  in  Her¬ 
rin  the  night  of  March  9,  when  two  per¬ 
sons  were  severely  injured.  Three  Ma¬ 
rion  youths,  Esco  Phelps,  Val  Phelps  and 
Paul  Riddle,  ai'e  charged  with  having 
placed  and  fired  the  dynamite. 

One  man  was  killed,  several  persons 
were  severely  burned,  and  damage  of  more 
than  $50,000  was  caused  April  7  at  Han¬ 
over,  Mass.,  when  a  spark  from  a  new 
machine  used  for  mixing  powder  ignited 
more  than  2,000  lbs.  of  black  gunpowder 
at  the  plant  of  the  National  Fireworks 
Company  there.  Twenty  small  mixing 
sheds  were  destroyed  in  the  explosions, 
and  the  four  larger  buildings  of  the  plant 
were  saved  only  by  desperate  efforts  of 
the  fire  departments  of  nine  towns  and  the 
city  of  Brockton. 

The  Spingarn  medal,  awarded  annually 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  achievement 
by  an  American  Negro  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  was  given  to  Roland  Hayes, 
Negro  singer,  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  April  7  on  board  the  Cunarder 
Aquitania,  aboard  which  Mr.  Hayes 
sailed  for  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  The 
medal  was  presented  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 


Frank  Auditore,  known  as  Brooklyn’s 
“millionaire  stevedore,”  now  in  Raymond 
Street  Jail  in  default  of  a  bond  of  $100,- 
000  following  suit  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Audi¬ 
tore,  his  sister-in-law,  was  indicted 
April  7  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  defrauding  the  Government  of 
income  taxes  in  1922.  He  is  further 
charged  with  perjury  in  the  indictment 
which  was  returned  before  Judge  Thacher. 
According  to  officials,  Auditore  filed  a  re¬ 
turn  showing  his  income  for  1922  to  have 
been  $8,000,  while  in  reality  it  was  $69.- 
000.  He  is  charged  with  paying  only 
$375  of  his  $15,000  income  tax. 

The  West  Virginia  Senate  April  7 
voted  22  to  4  against  ratification  of  the 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  House  previously  had 
rejected  the  amendment,  66  to  19. 

The  Crocker  House,  New  London. 
Conn.,  famous  among  New  England  hos- 
telries  for  75  years,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  which  swept  through  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  April  7,  drove  200 
guests  to  the  street  and  did  $400,000 
damage  before  it  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  by  the  fire  departments  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Norwich,  YVestbury  and  Groton. 
Five  stores  on  the  ground  floor  were 
flooded  by  the  torrents  from  a  scor'e  of 
hose  lines. 

WASHINGTON. — Addressing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  April  6,  President  Coolidge  failed 
to  give  the  textile  industry  any  encourag- 
ment  on  an  increase  in  tariff,  for  which 
it  has  been  fighting.  His  speaeli  was  in 
emphatic  indorsement  of  the  Republican 
protective  doctrine,  but  in  it  he  pointed 
out  that  while  certain  branches  of  indus¬ 
try  have  been  somewhat  depressed,  there 
is  no  serious  occasion  for  concern  over 
the  outlook.  This  was  accepted  as  show¬ 
ing  a  definite  conclusion  that  the  tariff 
should  not  be  reopened  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress. 

Instructions  have  been  sent  to  income 
tax  collectors  by  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Biair  not  to  make  public  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  for  1925  until  he  gives 
directions  to  do  so.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  indicated  that  returns  certainly 
would  not  he  available  to  the  public  un¬ 
til  July  1.  By  that  time  it  is  expected 
the  'Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
may  have  decided  the  constitutionality  of 
newspaper  publication  of  the  tax  lists. 
The  collector  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re¬ 
cently  made  the  March  15  returns  pub¬ 
lic  to  newspapers  of  that  cijty.  This  was 
without  authority  from  Washington. 

The  most  comprehensive  program  for 
dealing  with  drainage,  irrigation,  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  cut-over  lands,  rescue  of  flooded 
lands  and  development  of  lands  fit  for 
agriculture  that  has  yet  been  presented 
was  offered  April  7  by  Senator  Charles 
L.  McNary  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama¬ 
tion.  It  involves  an  authorization  of  a 
revolving  fund  of  from  $350,000,000  to 
$500,000,000,  which  will  be  usable  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  reclaim  waste  and 
unused  land  of  virtually  every  description. 
It  would  mean,  if  carried  out,  the  develop¬ 
ment  under  quasi-publie  authority  of  vast 
hydro-electric  power  projects  and  the 
sale  of  power  thus  produced  by  such  au¬ 
thority.  Even  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
might  come  under  the  scope  of  the  bill, 
provided  the  assent  of  Canada  thereto 
could  be  obtained  by  treaty.  In  effect, 
Senator  McNary  proposes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  out  of  which  important  pro¬ 
jects  for  reclaiming  various  regions  of 
the  country  can  obtain  advances.  The 
work  will  then  be  taken  up  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  citizens  in  these  regions,  who  will 
incorporate,  issue  bonds  and,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds,  pay  back  the 
money  obtained  from  the  government  and 
carry  the  work  to  completion.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  thus  will  be  in  the  position  of 
fostering  the  projects,  hut  the  real  finan¬ 
cial  burden  will  be  borne  by  the  people 
of  the  area  benefited. 


Looking  Back  Sixty  Years 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ibeen  a  family  paper. 
The  first  I  remember  was  an  April  issue 
in  1863.  It  carried  a  cartoon  of  a  cow 
and  three  army  men.  One  man  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  cow  by  the  herns,  the  second  was 
holding  her  tail,  and  the  third  was  trying 
to  milk  the  cow  in  his  canteen.  The 
words  under  cartoon  were  “She  won’t 
give  down.”  That  evening  there  was  a 
gathering  of  boys  and  girls,  and  this 
cartoon  and  paper  gave  us  a  fine  enter¬ 
tainment  that  evening.  This  paper  has 
followed  down  from  that  date  from 
grandfather  to  father,  and  comes  to  yours 
truly.  D.  w.  MILLER. 

One  thing  about  this  incident  which  we 
wish  to  point  out  is  the  simple  life  of  60 
years  ago.  At  that  time  a  picture  such 
as  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  would  provide  a 
full  entertainment  for  a  gathering  of 
young  people.  Imagine  a  group  of  such 
young  folks  today — looking  for  something 
to  kill  time.  Unless  there  was  something 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  on  the 
radio  most  of  the  young  folks  would  be 
racing  about  the  country  after  something 
exciting.  One  cannot  imagine  them  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  at  home  and  discuss  a  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  true  that  our  young  people 
today  have  10  times  the  facilities  for 
gaining  knowledge  that  were  known  to 
their  grandparents,  yet  it  may  well  be 
asked  in  all  seriousness  if  they  are  as 
well  educated ! 
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Instant  Fordson 
Belt  Power! 


A  SEASON’S  use  pays  for  Smith 
Unit  in  time  and  labor  saved. 
No  jockeying  of  tractor  about  by 
hand.  Change  from  field  work  to 
belt  power  at  the  flick  of  a 
lever.  Positive — doesn’t 
change  pulley  speed 
— can’t  throw  oil 
—dust-proof. 

-  ^ 
cC°" 


No 
Gears 
Shifted! 

Inner  spiral  bevel 
gear  always  in  mesh. 
Live  and  idling  members 
merely  united  by  sliding  sleeve 
when  lever  is  moved.  No  clashing. 

DALLMANN  MACHINE  &.  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.U-4  Winnebago  St,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


DALLMANN  PRODUCTS 

Sold  Only  Through 
Authorized  Fordson  Dealers 


PATGV* 


The  white  patch 
that  never  fails. 

Sticks  instantly  without  fire. 
Becomes  self-vulcanized 
(fused)  by  tire  heat  from 
driving.  BEST  FOR  BAL¬ 
LOON  TUBES,  truck  and 
all  tubes,  because  e-lastic. 
Stretches  with  tire,  can’t 
tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 
Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


BIG  PROFITS 
from  these 
Products! 


CIDEE— and  its  many 
by-products  now  sell  at 
a  big  profit.  They  bring 
better  prices  for  your 
apples,  without  waste 
or  loss.  And  you  can  make  big  money  manu¬ 
facturing  these  products  for  your  neighbors 
on  a  custom  basis. 

The  J^oant  Gtfead  Process 

turns  out  high-grade  apple  products  that  sell 
at  top  prices  to  a  ready,  all-year  ’round  market. 
It  is  being  used  with  great 
success  by  many  of  the 
country’s  most  progressive 
orehardists. 

Send  for  This  Book  Today 

It  covers  every  phase  of 
the  cider  business  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Mount 
Gilead  Process.  Write 
for  your  copy  todav. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Violet  Ray  Treatment 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  violet  ray  out¬ 
fit  which  she  has  used  on  herself  and  a 
few  of  her  friends  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  She  has  a  chance  to  add  to  her 
income  by  treating  others  with  it,  and 
desires  to  know  if  she  lias  a  legal  right 
to  accept  pay  for  these  treatments. 

New  York.  m.  w.  p. 

No  one  has  a  legal  right  to  treat  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  State  unless  a  licensed  prac¬ 
titioner,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
legal  rights  in  this  respect  are  as  much 
ignored  as  they  are  in  most  others.  Med¬ 
icine  is  practiced  by  all  sorts  of  cults 
and,  usually,  with  impunity,  the  popular 
idea  seeming  to  be  that  one  has  a  right 
to  subject  himself  or  his  dependents  to 
any  kind  of  treatment  that  he  desires, 
regardless  of  his  ability  to  judge  between 
the  good,  the  indifferent  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  bad.  There  may  be  something  in 
this  reasoning;  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  wipe  out  all  restrictions  and  let  people 
exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  medical 
treatment,  without  let  or  hindrance.  It 
may  be  argued  that  incalculable  harm 
would  be  done  to  individuals  and,  by 
their  reaction  upon  others,  to  society,  and 
it  undoubtedly  would,  but  who  made  us 
our  brother’s  keeper  in  this  respect? 

I  cannot  commend  the  use  of  the  violet 
ray  to  amateur  physicians ;  there  are 
therapeutic  measures  that  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  probaibly  less  liable  to 
do  harm,  though,  of  course,  the  myster¬ 
ious  in  medicine  is  what  makes  the  strong 
appeal  to  those  who  do  not  realize  that 
nature’s  laws,  whether  understood  or  not, 
are  as  real  and  inviolable  when  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  human  body  as  when  they 
govern  solar  systems,  and  that  dabbling 
with  them,  with  only  ignorance  and  sup¬ 
erstition  as  a  basis  for  one’s  acts,  cannot 
be  expected  to  accomplish  more  good 
than  evil.  m.  b.  d. 


Diabetes  in  Child 

I  have  a  little  girl  three  years  old  ;  the 
doctor  says  she  has  diabetes.  She  is 
very  weak,  and  though  under  treatment 
for  the  past  four  months  with  Iletin,  she 
is  really  not  any  better.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  disease  and  about 
Iletin?  How  long  would  she  need  to 
use  it?  I  have  her  on  a  diet  of  meat, 
eggs  and  fish,  cream,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  cocoa.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to 
do  for  the  best  ?  H.  E. 

New  York. 

Diabetes  is  a  serious  disease,  which,  un¬ 
til  recently,  could  be  controlled  only  by 
diet,  and  then  only  partially  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  eases.  By  avoiding  the  foods 
which  increased  the  trouble  and  living 
upon  those  that  did  the  most  to  hold  it 
in  check  the  diabetic  patient  might  live 
for  years  in  more  or  less  comfort  and 
with  ability  to  work  but  partially  im¬ 
paired.  He  was  constantly  under  the 
necessity  of  guarding  his  diet  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  however,  and.  except  in 
mild  cases,  was  seldom  free  from  some 
evidence  of  his  disability.  In  young  chil¬ 
dren,  the  disease  was,  and  is,  still  more 
serious.  Even  the  strictest  diet  could 
not  control  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
as  it  might  in  adults,  and  the  outlook 
for  diabetic  children  has  always  been 
very  grave.  All  this  has  been,  in  a 
measure,  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
insulin,  which  your  physician  is  using 
under  the  name  “Iletin,”  that  being  sim¬ 
ply  one  manufacturer’s  trade  name  for 
the  product.  This  substance,  when  in¬ 
jected  beneath  the  skin,  is  absorbed  and 
does  for  the  body  what  one  of  its  or¬ 
gans,  the  pancreas,  has  failed  to  do.  Un- 
fortunately,  it  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
cure  for  the  disease  and  its  use  has  to  j 
be  continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  how 
long  no  one  can  tell  in  any  given  case. 
In  adults,  the  dosage  and  frequency  of 
administration  can  .usually  be  gradually 
decreased,  and,  in  many  cases,  finally 
discontinued.  The  necessity  of  dieting 
cannot  be  wholly  done  away  with  when 
insulin  is  used,  but  it  does  not  need  to 
be  as  strict  and  its  results  are  so  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  remedy  injected  through  the 
hypodermic  needle  that  the  whole  out¬ 
look  for  the  patient  is  frequently  changed 
from  one  of  despair  to  one  of  confident 
hope  for  a  prolonged  and  useful  life.  The 
reason  that  your  physician  cannot  give 
yon  satisfactory  answers  to  your  ques¬ 
tions  is  that  you  undoubtedly  ask  for 
definite  replies  which  no  one  could  give. 
No  physician  can  tell  what  the  ultimate 
result  of  treatment  in  such  a  case  will  be. 
From  your  statements,  it  seems  evident 
that  your  physician  is  doing  all  that  can 
be  done,  hut  there  is  still  much  that  is 
beyond  his  control  and  he  cannot  hon¬ 
estly  give  you  the  satisfactory  assurances 
that  you  wish.  ,  m.  b.  d. 


Over  200,000 
Delco-Light  Plants  are 
equipped  with  Delco- 
Light  Exide  Batteries 

THE  storage  battery  is  the  heart  of  a  farm 
electric  plant.  In  the  battery  is  stored  the 
energy  generated  by  the  engine  and  dynamo. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  battery,  the  plant  would 
have  to  run  every  time  you  wanted  to  use  even 
a  single  light. 

Delco-Light,  leader  in  the  field  of  farm  light¬ 
ing,  selects  the  best  storage  batteries  so  that 
Delco-Light  plant  owners  may  store  power  most 
efficiently,  saving  fuel  and  obtaining  electric 
light  and  power  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  200,000  Delco-Light  plants,  that  mean  so 
much  to  farm  homes,  schools,  and  churches  in 
rural  communities,  are  all  equipped  with  Delco- 
Light  Exide  Batteries,  especially  designed  for 
this  important  service. 

Known  for  a  generation  as  the  long-life 
battery ,  Exides  are  built  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  storage  batteries  for  every 
purpose.  They  are  rugged,  dependable,  and 
economical. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


EXIDE  -  THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY 
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THIS  is  just  one  of  many 
mighty  attractive  new  models 


■i.'.r-Nuai 


RANGES 


BUILT  WITH 
93  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


UNUSUALLY  well  built,  with  big,  roomy 
oven,  spacious  cooking  top,  good  big  fire¬ 
box  and  reservoir,  heavy  castings  and 
grates,  STEWART  RANGES  are  especi¬ 
ally  fine  for  farm  home  use.  In  fact,  since 
1832,  they  have  been  famous  for  beautiful 
baking,  long  life  and  faithful  service. 


Read  this  Letter 
from  Mr.  Haskins 

Note  what  he  says  about 
the  STEWART  Range— 

1.  Has  never  failed  us 

2.  Always  given  satisfaction 

3.  Saved  half  the  fuel 

You,  too,  will  be  well  served 
and  satisfied  with  a  STEWART 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  AND  NAME 
OF  NEAREST  DEALER 


Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
Feb.  14,  1925 
“Sixty-four  years  ago  my  father 
bought  a  No.  4’/2  STEWART 
Cook-Stove.  This  stove  has  been 
in  daily  use  summer  and  winter 
since  that  time  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Repairs  have  been  slight. 
Another  stove  of  this  same  make 
in  our  neighborhood  has  been  in 
use  for  52  years. 

“These  stoves  have  been  used  all 
this  time  on  large  farms,  where  the 
cooking,  laundry  and  other  work 
incident  to  a  large  family  and  much 
hired  help  has  been  a  severe  test 
to  each  of  the  old  “STEWARTS,” 
but  they  have  never  failed  us. 
They  have  always  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  They  have  saved  half 
the  fuel.”  C.  P.  HASKINS 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO., TROY,  N.Y. 


Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


“Scoot,  for 
love  o’ 

is  tlie  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  eyery  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 

plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
send  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn, 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard 


Straw  Loft  Poultry  House 

In  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  dated  May 
10,  1024,  I  read  an  article  written  bv 
C.  S.  Greene.  He  tells  of  a  straw  loft 
poultry-house  that  he  had  built,  and  was 
convinced  would  do  away  with  excess 
moisture.  Would  Mr.  Greene  write  an 
article  in  regard  to  this  house?  Would 
he  make  any  changes  in  his  original 
plans,  and  is  he  continuing  to  have  the 
same  success?  How  did  this  house  prove 
in  Summer?  This  straw  loft  house  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  very  much.  a.  f.  s. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

My  experience  with  the  straw  loft 
house  has  demonstrated  conclusively  to 
my  mind  that,  when  properly  built,  it  will 
do  everything  required  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  is  possible  with  any  other  style. 
The  most  important  points  to  consider  in 
building  this  house  are:  Size,  freedom 
from  drafts  and  moisture,  light,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  comfort  for  the  'birds  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

Although  the  cost  is  really  the  least 
important  factor,  it  must  be  the  first 
consideration,  as  a  person  cannot  build 
without  money  while  building  material 
is  at  its  present  high  values,  so  I  would 
say  that  this  house  can  be  built  without 
much  if  any  extra  expense  over  the  cost 


window  in  at  the  top  a  few  inches  which 
creates  an  unnecessary  and  very  harmful 
forced  draft  in  the  house  especially  in 
cold  weather.  Muslin  screens  hinged  at 
the  top  and  opened  in  eight  or  10  inches 
at  the  bottom  with  long  hooks  do  the 
same  thing,  although  they  cause  more 
floor  draft.  No  method  of  ventilation 
can  be  really  successful  if  it  allows  a 
forced  draft  in  the  house  whenever  the 
wind  happens  to  blow  that  way. 

This  method  of  construction  has  solved 
the  ventilation  and  dampness  problem  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactorily,  but  the  floor  must 
be  raised  far  enough  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  to  avoid  dampness  from  that 
source.  c.  s.  greexe. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

Is  it  advisable  to  hatch  goose  eggs  in 
an  incubator?  If  so,  about  what  is  the 
proper  temperature  to  run  incubator? 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  pick  old  geese 
for  their  feathers,  and  how  is  it  done? 
I  am  experimentintg  with  a  few  geese 
this  Spring.  Have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  chickens,  hut  no  geese  be¬ 
fore.  L.  S.  G. 

Union,  N.  Y. 

Goose  eggs  can  be  hatched  with  in¬ 
cubators  even  to  better  advantage  than 
with  hens  for  various  reasons  Where 


Straw  Loft  Laying  House 


of  a  common  shed-roof  house,  as  there 
are  no  posts  in  it  and  no  timbers  larger 
than  2x4  in. 

I  consider  that  1Sx2o  ft.  is  the  best 
size  for  each  pen  with  solid  partitions 
between  pens  to  prevent  drafts.  The 
distance  from  floor  to  ceiling  should  he 
about  0  ft.,  or  just  high  enough  for  the 
attendant  to  move  about  comfortably 
Without  stooping.  This  is  very  important, 
as  too  much  air  space  in  the  top  of  a 
house  allows  the  warm  air  to  rise,  leaving 
the  birds  on  the  floor  cold  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  Winter  weather.  Two  by  four 
collar  beams  hold  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters  from  spreading,  and  the  whole 
space  above  a  slatted  floor  which  is  laid 
on  these  collar  beams  is  filled  with  straw. 
Two  small  windows,  about  18x22  in.,  are 
placed  in  the  back  of  each  pen  under  the 
roost  platform  to  give  light  on  the  floor 
so  the  hens  can  see  to  eat. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  half  of 
this  house  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
front  windows  with  the  sash  removed  for 
Summer  and  the  muslin  screens  lowered, 
which  makes  it  practically  an  open  front. 
There  are  two  sash  windows  in  the  front 
of  each  pen.  Each  sash  containing  12 
panes  of  10xl2-in.  glass.  These  sash  are 
hung  at  the  top  with  loose  pin  butts  and 
swing  out  at  the  bottom  while  the  muslin 
screens  slide  up  and  down  on  the  outside. 
These  screens  are  seldom  closed  even  in 
cold  weather,  as  they  effectually  cut  off 
any  forced  draft  in  the  house  when  pulled 
up  near  the  top.  I  consider  that  these 
two  points,  swinging  the  sash  out  at  the 
bottom  and  sliding  the  muslin  curtains 
up  and  down  on  the  outside  as  weather 
conditions  require,  are  very  important, 
and  they  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  house.  Tipping  windows  in  at  the 
top  or  swinging  them  in  at  the  bottom 
when  hinged  at  the  top  are  both  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong  in  principle,  as  both  meth¬ 
ods  will  create  artificial  drafts  in  the 
house  when  partly  opened  by  acting  as 
a  sort  of  funnel  in  conducting  the  air  into 
the  house.  The  whole  opening  of  the 
window  catches  the  wind  as  it  blows 
toward  the  house  and  forces  it  through 
the  smaller  opening  made  by  tipping  the 


hens  or  geese  are  used,  they  are  apt  to 
break  the  eggs,  and  again  let  them  chill. 
The  first  eggs  from  your  geese  will  ar¬ 
rive  while  the  cold'  weather  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  must  be  picked  up  early  in 
the  morning  before  they  become  chilled  ; 
geese  invariably  lay  in  the  very  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  or  late  at  night. 

Keep  eggs  in  a  moderately  warm  loca¬ 
tion — around  50  degrees  in  cold  weather. 
When  you  have  sufficient  number  to  put 
into  the  incubator  it  should  be  started. 
Goose  eggs,  like  hens’  eggs  hatch  best 
when  fresh,  not  more  than  10  days  old. 
Place  your  incubator  in  a  moist,  but  not 
too  damp  cellar,  as  goose  eggs  will  re¬ 
quire  much  more  moisture  to  hatch  them, 
than  is  the  case  with  hens’  eggs.  Run 
the  machine  at  as  near  103  degrees  as  is 
possible  from  start  to  finish.  Turn  eggs 
twice  daily  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  day.  Always  turn  goose  eggs  by 
hand ;  handle  them  with  much  care.  Stop 
turning  on  the  twenty-fifth  day.  Goose 
eggs  should  be-  cooled  half  an  hour  each 
day  in  a  temperature  not  below  60  de¬ 
grees  ;  if  the  cellar  seems  below  this 
temperature,  remove  the  eggs  to  proper 
point. 

After  the  third  week,  sprinkle  warm 
water  over  the  eggs  once  daily.  When 
goslings  begin  to  pip,  if  you  notice  shells 
are.  dry  and  hard,  there  isn’t  enough 
moisture,  and  unless  this  is  supplied, 
they  will  stick  in  the  shells.  Keep  the 
eggs  quite  moist  while  hatching,  bv  adding 
a  pie  plate  of  wet  sand  to  the  bottom  of 
machine. 

Reave  goslings  in  incubator  until  all 
are  thoroughly  dry,  usually  36  hours.  Re¬ 
move  then  to  a  box  in  the  kitchen  by  the 
stove,  unless  a  brooder  has  already  been 
provided  for.  Goslings  a,e  easy  to  raise, 
and  grow  very  rapidly.  Water  them  in 
a  vessel  which  cannot  be  overturned,  or 
into  which  they  can  get  their  feet.  Keep 
them  dry  at  all  times.  Feed  sprouted 
oats,  gravel,  fine  cracked  corn,  or  any  of 
the  dry  mixed  chick  feeds,  but  do  not 
negelect  always  to  keep  water  before 
them.  Change  this  often ;  don’t  let  it 
get  dirty. 

Mature  geese  may  be  picked,  or 
“plucked”  once  every  six  weeks  after  the 
laying  has  ceased.  Remove  only  the 
breast  feathers — do  not  take  the  down. 
A  little  experience  will  tell  you  when 
they  are  “ripe.”  Do  not  take  feathers 
that  have  blood  in  the  quills.  w.  r. 


“T  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plain 
people.”  “Yes,”  said  Miss  Cayenne,  “but 
there  aren’t  any  plain  people  any  more. 
Everybody  I  meet  regards  himself  as 
some  kind  of  a  fancy  article.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  * 
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World’s  lowest  priced 
four  door  fill  Steel  Sedan 


This  is  the  car  that  has  created 
the  biggest  stir  at  all  the  Automobile 
Shows — by  all  comparisons  the  finest 
closed  car  In  the  low  price  field — easily 
the  greatest  money’s  worth  of  1925! 

This  is  the  car  that  has  awakened 
the  American  public  to  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  benefits  of  a 
modern  all-steel  body .  The  benefit 
of  greater  protection !  The  benefit  of 
greater  endurance!  The  benefit  of 
longer  life !  The  benefit  of  owning  a 
car  that  is  fireproof ! 

This  is  the  car  noted  for  the  greatly 
increased  driving  vision  it  affords  the 
driver.  Slender  steel  cornerposts  take 
the  place  of  bulky  cornerposts  of  wood. 


This,  of  course,  means  far  greater 
safety  in  driving — especially  in  traffic. 
“Safety  First”  is  a  matter  of  “seeing 
the  other  fellow  first”. 

This  is  the  car  that  is  making  such 
a  name  for  itself  on  the  hills.  Its 
power  is  a  revelation  to  anybody  who 
has  been  used  to  other  cars  of  this 
class.  Its  getaway  and  pickup  literally 
astonish  you.  And  when  it  comes  to 
economy,  no  car  costs  less  to  own  and 
operate.  This  is  the  car  acknowl¬ 
edged  everywhere  to  be  “the  most  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  world  for  the  money”. 
Willy s- Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Willys- Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


WILLYS-OVERL  AND  FINE  MOTOR  CARS 

OVERLAND  SEDAN 
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Try  This  On  Your  Glass  Frames! 


Then  You’ll  Use  CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS  frames  are  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and  will  last 
for  years.  They  are  very  light  in 
weight  and  save  time  and  labor 
in  handling.  They  are  easy  to 
construct,  for  you  fasten  CEL-O- 
GLASS  with  a  hammer  and  tacks 
— no  glazing  or  expensive  labor. 

Growers  are  delighted  with  CEL- 
O-GLASS  because  it  is  so  dur¬ 
able  and  economical.  They  are 
using  it  in  place  of  fragile  glass 
not  only  for  frames,  but  also  for 
greenhouse  fronts,  sides  and  par- 

CELLO  PRODUCTS 


titions;  garage,  barn  and  cellar 
doors  and  windows;  —  in  fact 
wherever  light  and  protection 
from  weather  are  needed. 

Try  CEL-O-GLASS  yourself.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  If  your 
hardware,  seed  or  implement 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  $5,  plus  postage,  for  a  trial 
roll  3  feet  wide  containing  40  sq. 
ft.  Weight  packed,  8  pounds.  Be 
sure  to  write  for  folder  No.  28 
and  free  sample. 

INCORPORATED 


Worms  in  Saw  Logs 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  worms 
working  in  pine  and  hemlock  saw  logs 
that  may  have  to  stand  over  and  wait 
for  snow  to  come  next  season?  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  caught  with  about  100 
standard  that  had  to  remain  over  on 
the  skids.  We  took  the  advice  of  our 
older  neighbors  and  peeled  off  the  bark. 
While  this  saved  us  the  logs,  it  is  a  hard 
and  expensive  way  of  doing  it.  We  have 
been  told  that  spraying  with  kerosene 
will  also  do  the  trick.  We  would  like  to 
know  from  somebody  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience,  and  also  if  there  is  a  better 
way  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 

Lewis,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  f. 

We  doubt  if  the  saw  logs  on  the  skid¬ 
way  can  be  entirely  protected  from  the 
attack  of  borers  by  the  application  of  re¬ 
pellent  or  poisonous  mixtures.  Each 
log  would  certainly  have  to  be  coated  all 
over,  on  the  underside  as  well  as  on  top, 
and  especially  on  the  surface  that  may 
come  in  contact  with  another  log.  Each 
log  would  have  to  be  treated  before  being 
placed  on  the  skidway. 

Probably  creosote  oil  alone  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  creosote  oil  and 
kerosene  will  give  as  good  protection  as 
any  material  we  can  suggest.  These  mix¬ 
tures,  in  experimental  trials,  have  given 
protection  from  borers  for  as  long  as 
three  months.  The  mixtures  of  creosote 
oil  and  kerosene  give  a  tarry  precipitate 
which  will  have  to  be  strained  out  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  before  the  liquid  can  be 
applied  with  a  spray  *  pump.  Generous 
amounts  of  the  liquid  will  have  to  be 
applied  so  that  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
will  surely  be  filled  and  all  of  the  sur¬ 
face  coated.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Calcium  Cyanide  to  Kill 
Flies 

In  a  Summer  brick  home  flies  seem 
Jo  infest  the  attics  not  used,  and  early 
in  season  they  are  quite  numerous.  As 
the  place  is  used  only  week-ends,  could 
calcium  cytanide  be  used  on  departing 
Sunday  night  with  safety,  leaving  till 
the  following  Friday?  How  shall  it  be 
used?  c.  b.  s. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Calcium  cyanide,  used  as  I  described 
on  page  407,  will  kill  all  the  insects  in 
a  greenhouse.  The  dosage  given  is  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  conditions  stated.  Heavier 
doses  may  cause  injury  to  the  plants, 
lighter  doses  are  not  apt  to  be  so  ef¬ 
fective.  Repeated  fumigation  is  much 
preferable  to  heavy  dosing.  The  calcium 
cyanide  releases  all  the  cyanogen  within 
four  or  five  hours  and  within  a  couple 
hours,  the  released  cyanogen  has  killed 
the  insects  and  by  natural  diffusion,  it 
has  disappeared  (by  dilution).  In  a 
greenhouse,  the  tiny  amount  remaining  is 
acted  upon  by  the  moisture,  carbon  diox¬ 
ide,  ammonia,  etc.,  of  the  greenhouse 
atmosphere,  and  is  converted  to  ammonia 
which  cannot  injure  plants — if  anything 
will  promote  the  plant  growth. 

CLARENCE  WINCHELL. 


Calcium  Cyanide  for  Rose 
Chafers 

Oan  calcium  cyanide  be  used  effectively 
outdoors?  I  grow  a  large  number  of 
climbing  roses  that  are  usually  ruined 
more  or  less  by  rose  chafers.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  try  destroying  them  by 
the  use  of  this  poison.  s.  A.  G. 

It  is  possible  to  kill  the  rose  chafers  by 
calcium  cyanide  treatment.  On  a  calm 
day,  some  calcium  cyanide  powder  may 
be  dusted  on  the  rose  bushes.  Applica¬ 
tion  should  be  very  light.  I  recommend 
that  the  sulphur-cyanide  of  calcium  mix¬ 
ture  be  used.  We  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fumigate  outdoors  with  calcium 
cyanide,  as  ideal  conditions  are  seldom 
to  be  obtained.  If  the  climbing  roses  are 
not  too  extensive,  I  advise  they  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  “tent”  and  the  cyanide  used 
to  fumigate  them  enclosed.  Personally, 
I  use  other  methods,  as  spraying  with  the 
nicotine  sprays,  to  kill  rose  chafers,  as  it 
is  effective  and  simple,  but  calcium 
cyanide  has  been Used  successfully  by  us 
in  our  experimental  work  last  Summer. 

c.  w.  w. 


Lilies  From  Seed 

Lilium  tenuifolium  and  L.  Regelianum 
seed  should  be  picked  when  ripe  and  kept 
dry  until  Spring,  when  ground  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  sow.  Never  stratify  Tenuifol¬ 
ium  or  Regal  seed.  Owing  to  dry  season 
last  year  all  lily  seed  is  very  scarce. 

New  York.  e.  s.  m. 


89  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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Crows? 


MICE,  WEEVILS,  9 
W1REW0RMS,  etc.  « 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.00 

per 

2-lb. 

can 

We  I’ay 
Postage 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crowe,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wireworms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  against  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs.  of  seed. 

American  Corbin  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  ate  oo 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle  — 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


A  New  and  Effective  Dust  for 
Apple  Aphis  and  Pear  Psylla 

Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  lias  been  developed  to 
meet  the  need  of  farmers  for  a  more  effective  insecti¬ 
cide  for  use  against  Apple  Aphis  and  Pear  Psylla.  On 
coming  into  contact  with  air,  it  releases  hydrocvanic 
acid  gas  which  reaches  these  pests  and  kills  them. 

CYANOGAS 

lR  EG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

is  effective,  economical  and  easy  to  apply.  It  does  the 
work  and  does  it  thoroughly.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  into. 

Our  new  leaflet  18  L  tells  what  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  is,  what  it  does  and  how  to  use  it.  It  is  free. 
Send  for  it.  1  ou  will  find  it  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  ( Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can 
get  it  for  you . 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


i  ne  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  ‘•The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

The 

Cutaway  Harrow 
,  Company 

40  Mnin  St.,  Higgamjm,  Conn. 

Maktr  of  Iht  original  CLAJt  K 
Dili  / / a r rotes  and  Plow t  . 


FOR  INDIGESTION! 

»*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


Special  Trial  Offer! 

Gillies  Famous  Broken.  * 


COFFEE 

DELIVERED  POSTPAID 

OcTthin  loo  Jiffies  y  ■ 


Sean. 

or 

1  Ground. 


FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

We  want  you  to  know  this  delicious,  old- 
tmie  favorite  of  New  York’s  most  partic- 
u£.r  people.  That’s  why  we  make  t  is  trial  offer  Mad« 
of  small  and  broken  beans  of  high  «:rade  extra  selected 
coffees.  Save  Retailer’s  Profit,  order  to-day.  Be,ectea 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Crash,  Chech  or  Money  Order 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

-in  — —  Est.Si  Year;; 


KNITTING  YARNS 
Half  Price 

Direct  from  factory,  postage  paid. 

Save  money.  Prices  less  than  half. 

No  seconds.  Finest  quality*  Beauti¬ 
ful  colors.  Free  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  stylish  Sweaters,  Scarfs  and 
Baby  Clothes.  Send  4c  stamps  for 
generous  samples,  stylesheets,  di¬ 
rections.  Toulson  Yarn  Co.,  Dept. 
R-IO,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  US 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  - 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  z. 
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What  Rent  for  a  Tractor? 

The  usual  price  for  Fordson  tractor, 
farm  implements  and  operator  is  $1.50 
per  hour,  plus  oil  and  fuel.  Average  fuel 
(kerosene)  consumption  is  one  gallon  per 
working  hour  and  one  gallon  oil  per  day. 
Depreciation  and  repairs  total  33  to  38 
per  cent  of  tractor  cost  per  year — more 
for  tillage  tools  and  plows. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  catchpot,*;. 

We  have  had  our  second  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  for  over  a  year.  We  use  about  15 
gallons  coal  oil  a  day  (10  hours)  and 
six  to  eight  quarts  lubricating  oil.  We 
are  figuring  $4.50  a  day  for  oils,  $1  a 
day  for  depreciation,  and  50  cents  a  day 
for  repair,  which  makes  a  total  of  $6  a 
day  (10  hours).  A  lot  depends  on  the 
driver,  but  this  is  a  fair  average. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  C:  R.  basiiork. 

1  do  not  own  a  Fordson,  but  I  think 
an  owner  ought  to  receive  from  $10  to 
$15  a  day  for  his  tractor,  driver,  and 
oil  and  .'fuel  for  a  10-hour  day,  depending 
upon  the  heaviness  of  the  labor. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  u.  B.  ROGERS. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
the  Fordson  tractor.  I  know  a  farmer 
who  has  pretty  close  figures,  though.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  cost  of  the  man,  the  oil  and 
gas  costs  about  21  cents  per  hour.  Where 
the  tractor  is  worked  every  day  the  de¬ 
preciation  and  repairs  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.50  per  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  farmer  will  not  use 
it  more  than  25  or  30  days  probably,  then 
there  is  an  additional  cost  for  whatever 
machinery  is  used.  Where  the  tractor 
was  being  used  they  figure  50  cents  an 
hour  for  the  man  on  a  nine-hour  day, 
$2  for  gas  and  oil,  as  gas  is  a  little  higher 
this  year,  and  $2.50  for  depreciation. 
This  makes  $9.  If  a  man  was  using  any 
kind  of  machinery  he  would  have  to  get 
$12  to  $15  a  day,  working  it  more  than 
the  average  farm  tractor  works. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  J.  IT.  PUTNAM. 

I  have  a  nephew  who  has  a  small  ma¬ 
chine.  He  charges  $2.50  per  acre  and 
plows  as  high  as  eight  acres  a  day.  This 
is  of  course  much  cheaper  than  team 
work,  as  team  and  man  are  worth  $7.50 
for  eight  hours,  and  few  teams  will  plow 
two  acres  in  eight  hours.  Also,  tractor 
will  turn  as  deep  as  three  horses  on  level 
going  up  grade,  and  where  it  is  soft  they 
are  liable  to  stall  or  bog  down. 

As  to  cost,  I  don’t  think  a  tractor 
owner  can  afford  to  plow  for  less  than 
$4  on  average  lands.  There  is  a  big  de¬ 
preciation  the  first  year  or  two — prob¬ 
ably  50  per  cent  if  used  hard.  Then 
later  there  are  large  repair  and  machine 
bills  to  consider.  It  is  plain  that  one 
man  can  plant  as  much  with  a  tractor  as 
two  men  with  six  horses,  yet  considering 
the  hay  market  today  and  the  surplus  in 
other  crops  most  years  I  think  the  farm¬ 
ers  as  a  class, would  have  made  more  by 
sticking  to  the  horses. 

New  York.  b.  L.  iiatitway. 


Attaching  Duster  to  Tractor 

On  page. 469  A.  H.  D.,  Ohio,  and  I. 
Z.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  give  ways  of 
hitching  a  two-wheel  sprayer  onto  the 
tractor.  I  have  a  Fordson,  and  a 
duster.  I  would  like  to  hook  the  duster 
on  to  the  tractor,  but  ■where  we 
hook  on  the  plows  and  harrows  it 
makes  it  too  low.  I  would  like  to  put 
a  5-ft.  pole  up  on  top  of  the  housing  or 
just  in  under  the  seat,  but  to  chain  it, 
I  cannot  turn  without  breaking  the 
chains.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  some 
kind  of  irons  put  on  so  it  would  work 
the  same  as  the  regular  hitch,  and  still 
be  up  even  with  the  top  of  the  housing. 

'Connecticut.  a.  o. 


Painting  Sap  Buckets 

Recently  you  said  a  number  of  readers 
have  been  inquiring  about  painting  tin 
buckets  used  for  gathering  maple  sap. 
Here  is  our  experience:  About  16  years 
ago  we  purchased  several  hundred  tin 
buckets  that  were  rather  rusty.  We 
painted  them  inside  and  out  with  white 
lead  and  oil  pain  mixed  quite  thin,  as  we 
found  it  scaled  off  if  very  thick.  We  did 
not  remove  rust  in  any  \Vay  before  paint¬ 
ing.  We  have  used  them  every  Spring 
since,  and  found  no  rust  or  leaky  ones 
among  them  until  the  paint  began  to 
wear  off  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
We  scrub  with  whisk  brooms,  and  then 
scald  and  pile  them  so  the  air  can  dry 
them,  before  stacking  to  put  away.  The 
paint  has  no  effect  on  the  sap,  except 
that  the  sap  in  the  painted  buckets  does 
not  seem  to  sour  and  discolor  so  quickly, 
during  the  last  of  the  season,  as  in  the 
unpainted  ones.  H.  B.  G. 

Roofing  Cement  for 
Grafting 

On  page  503  W.  K.,  of  Connecticut, 
asks  about  roofing  cement  used  as  graft¬ 
ing:  wax.  I  tried  it  on  one  apple  tree, 
and  with  fatal  results  to  tree.  The  ce¬ 
ment  I  used  might  not  be  like  what  he 
has  in  mind.  E.  II.  c. 


“How  is  Lum  I)um  getting  along  with 
that  there  well  he  started  to  dig  about 
three  months  ago?”  asked  an  acquaint¬ 
ance.  “I  hear  tell  he  liain’t  doing  any 
good  at  it  now,”  replied  Tobe  Sagg.  “He 
says  he  dug  it  so  crooked  that  he  falls 
out  of  it  every  time  he  tries  to  dig  somi 
more.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


qA  New  Value  in  Low-Priced  Tires 


NOWADAYS  the  man  who  wants 
a  low-priced  cord  tire  doesn’t 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  un¬ 
known,  unguaranteed  brand. 

He  can  go  to  a  dependable  U.  S. 
Tire  dealer  and  get  an  USCO  GORD 
—  a  tire  that  will  deliver  the  full 
service  he  expects  and  ought  to  get 
for  his  money. 

Thousands  of  car  owners  whose 
tire  requirements  do  not  call  for  the 
extra  mileage  of  U.  S.  Royal  Cords, 


are  buying  USCO  CORDS. 

The  USCO  CORD  is  a  handsome 
all-black  tire.  Its  broad,  flat  tread 
with  good  high  shoulders  gives  ex¬ 
ceptional  road  contact  and  non-skid 
protection. 

The  name  of  its  makers  is  on  every 
USCO  CORD— your  guarantee  of  quality. 

Made  in  30  x  3  inch  and  30  x  3V2  inch 
clincher,  and  30  x  3V£,  32  x  3 V2,  31x4, 
32x4,  33x4  and  34x4  inch  straight  side 
— all  sizes  for  light  sixes  and  fours. 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  Aiks.  New  York 


EARP 

LABORATORIES 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria. 

Improve  feed  for  stock 

Put  Silogerm  in  ensilage,  also  in 
feed  for  healthy  chicks  and  animals. 

Rat  Virus  to  kill  rata 
Send  for  Printed  Matter — Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS 

in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  faring  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Daiiying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  California  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  lire.  Climate  deligli  tful,  long  growing  seasons  ; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar- 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Central  Colonization  Agent,  Santa FeRy., 
90S  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Hard-working  Helpers 


HARDEST  workers  you  ever  hired — 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries.  They 
will  work  day  after  day — and  willingly. 
Hard  work  on  the  farm  is  what  Eveready 
Columbia  Hot  Shots  are  built  for.  Each 
night  they  pick  up  new  strength  to  carry 
on  next  day’s  duties.  Made  in  three 
voltages,  6,  7*4  and  9  volts.  Punch,  pep, 
POWER!  Durable,  water-proof  steel  case 
protects  them  from  hard  knocks  and  bad 
weather.  Used  everywhere  because  they 
are  reliable  and  safe — they  last  longer. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York — San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Popular 

uses 

include— 

gas  engine 
ignition 

telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 

heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 

ringing  burglar 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 

firing  blasts 

lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 


Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot 
Batteries  contain 
4,  5  or  6  cells  in  a 
neat,  water-proof 
steel  case. 


Fahnestock 
spring  clip  bind' 
ing  posts  on  the 
Ignitor  at  no  ex* 
tra  cost  to  you. 


Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  stores 


CYANOGAS 


<REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 
.  Kills  Wood  Chucks 

No  need  to  be  discouraged  if  you  can't  keep  ahead  of  the 
woodchucks  on  your  farm  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  will  exterminate  these  pests 
at  a  very  low  cost  to  you,  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
placed  in  each  burrow  will  destroy  the  woodchucks  in  that 
burrow  in  short  order.  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air  gives  oft’  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
The  woodchucks,  quick  as  they  are.  cannot  dodge  it  and 
are  killed  by  the  fumes. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  5  L 
wt  ’  di  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AY  E.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-T.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Nature  Notes 


Skunks  Under  Barn 

I  am  pestered  with  skunks  under  the 
cow  barn,  could  you  advise  me  what  I 
could)  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  Is  there 
some  kind  of  poison  specially  put  up  for 
them?  You  have  helped  so  many  and 
thought  perhaps  you  could  help  us  out 
too.  We  will  soon  have  baby  chicks,  so 
would  like  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  possible.  Would  I  be  allowed  to 
shoot  them?  E.  M.  w. 

West  Alden,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  keep  skunks  from  go¬ 
ing  under  the  barn  is  to  tear  out  the 
raised  floor  and  put  a  cement  floor  right 
on  tihe  ground  or  else  put  a  tight  wall 
under  the  barn,  leaving  as  few  and  as 
small  ventilation  holes  as  possible.  Any 
building  and  especially  a  barn  which  has 
a  floor  raised  a  few  inches  or  more  above 
the  ground  and  holes  in  the  foundation 
wall  giving  access  to  the  space  under  the 
floor  is  an  ideal  place  for  skunks.  It  is 
a  natural  den  which  saves  them  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  digging.  It  is  dry  and 
airy  and  roomy,  yet  free  from  drafts.  In 
addition,  it  harbors  large  numbers  of 
mice  and  so  provides  much  very  accept¬ 
able  food. 


So  long  as  there  are  holes  under  the 
barn  floor  where  the  skunks  can  enter, 
the  only  way  to  keep  them  away  is  by 
constant  trapping.  It  is  not  possible  to 
use  poisoned  baits  safely  so  close  to  a 
large  number  of  farm  animals.  At  the 
very  best  poison  is  a  sort  of  “shotgun 
mixture”  such  as  the  old  country  doctor 
used  to  prepare  and  pass  out  to  everyone 
who  might  feel  a  little  under  the  weather 
and  who  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
some  medicine.  There  is  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  the  bait  will  be  taken  by  the 
animal  we  wish  to  destroy.  Two  or 
three  box  traps  kept  always  set  and 
baited  with  some  bits  of  stale  meat  will 
catch  each  skunk  as  it  comes  to  the  barn 
in  its  regular  routine — unless  the  trap 
happens  to  be  occupied  by  a  cat  that 
night. 

But — is  it  really  necessary  to  keep  the 
skunks  away?  When  I  was  a  boy  we 
had  a  woodshed  which  was  part  of  the 
kitchen  ell  but  was  not  over  a  cellar. 
Every  Summer  there  was  at  least  one 
brood  of  skunks  raised  in  the  back  part 
of  the  woodpile.  We  very  seldom  had 
any  chickens  taken  by  skunks — because 
the  chickens  were  kept  in  tight  yards 
where  the  skunks  could  not  go.  The 
last  Summer  before  I  left  the  farm  my 
brother  had  a  family  of  skunks  in  the 
woodipile  back  of  his  house  but  we  lost 
very  few  chickens  in  that.  way.  I  killed 
three  of  the  skunks  in  my  chicken  coops 
and  I  think  one  got  into  his  coops  one 
night.  Within  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  hundred  yards  of  that  family  of 
skunks  there  were  five  flocks  of  chickens, 
averaging  perhaps  a  hundred  in  a  flock. 
All  were  allowed  free  range  and  most  of 
the  young  chickens  were  allowed  to  run 
free  as  soon  as  they  could  follow  the  hen. 
I  think  owls  got  about  25  of  the  chick¬ 
ens,  mostly  my  brother’s  Leghorns.  I 
think  the  skunks  got  about  as  many, 
tnortly  my  Reds.  Rats  pretty  nearly 
wiped  out  the  chicks  which  had  the  best 
care  and  where  they  were  shut  up  most 
tightly  at  night.  Skunks  will  not  bother 
the  chickens  if  they  are  shut  up  behind 
a  tight  door  of  %-in.  netting  which  is 
hooked  tight  every  night. 

Many  people  have  a  great  fear  of 
skunks  hut  they  are  not  nearly  so  of¬ 
fensive  as  is  generally  supposed.  We 
spent  a  fewT  days  duck  hunting  one  Fall 
at  a  bay  a  few  miles  from  home.  When 
we  asked  what  to  do  with  our  potato 
parings  and  other  food  scraps  we  were 
told  to  throw  them  out  the  back  door, 
“the  cats  would  eat  most  of  them,  and 
the  rest  would  dry  up.”  One  night  we 
went  out  to  look  at  the  “cats”  and  found 
a  whole  family  of"  skunks.  They  were 
born  under  the  house  and  had  been  fed 
at  the  back  door  all  Summer.  A  skunk 
does  not  seem  to  like  the  odor  of  its  per¬ 
fume  any  better  than  the  others  do  and 
never  releases  it  except  in  case  of  dire 
necessity.  I  have,  on  several  occasions, 
walked  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
skunk  in  the  fields  without  any  seriouis 
results.  If  the  animal  thinks  it  is  in 
serious  danger  and  cannot  find  a  way  to 
escape,  look  out. 

Skunks  under  the  barn  will  destroy 


$4.00tO$10.00 

More  per  Ton  Sor 
Your  Hay 

Save  the  leaves  and  retain  the  color. 
Remember,  leaves  contain  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  protein  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
fat.  Rake  your  hay  immediately  after 
it  is  cut  with  a  John  Deere-Dain  System 
Rake.  Drive  in  the  same  direction  as 
you  went  with  the  mower,  putting  the 
leaves  in  the  shade  while  they  are  still 
active,  and  the  stems  in  the  sun.  By 
doing  this,  you  take  the  moisture  out  of 
the  plant  in  the  natural  way,  through 
the  leaves,  and  your  hay  will  have  twice 
the  food  value  as  when  made  under 
the  old  system. 

You  can  make  the  windrows  nice  and 
fluffy  by  using  the  Dain  System  Rake, 
With  the  inclined 
frame  and  the 
curved  teeth. 

FREE  BOOK 

illustrates  and 
describes  this 
system  clear¬ 
ly.  Write  today 
for  a  copy.  Get 
the  extra  profit 
that  you  can 
secure  from 
your  hay  crops 
by  using  this 
system.  Ad¬ 
dress  John 
Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  RH-637. 


JOHNUDEERE 
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i  A  Transparent 

Plant  Protector  \ 
!  ■ 

5  ■ 

:  That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain  * 
£  does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong 

•  wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 

■  plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over  • 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  £ 

!  sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life-  £ 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a  £ 
:  season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
;  package,  11-inches  high,  |2  dozen.  Spe-  ■ 
£  cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-incli  ■ 
5  size  for  large  plants  on  request.  : 

■  ■ 
RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

•  1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  £ 

■ 

■ 

jj  - —  n 

•’-■■■■■■■■■■■••■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a* 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for 
No. 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
423-413  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCIIM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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about  as  many  mice  as  the  cats  will  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  more  offensive 
— if  their  rights  and  feelings  are  re¬ 
spected.  If  I  had  a  barn  such  as  E. 
M.  W.  describes,  I  think  I  should!,  rather 
encourage  the  skunks,  perhaps  even  leave 
some  table  scraps  in  favorable  locations 
until  late  enough  next  Fall  for  the  fur 
to  be  prime.  Then  I  should  start  up  the 
old  box-traps  until  I  felt  I  had  taken 
proper  toll  of  the  skunk  population.  The 
skunk  is  in  bad  odor  in  polite  society  but 
really  I  believe  it  is  fully  as  valuable  to 
the  farmer  as  the  robin,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  so  vigorously.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


White  Mice 

Will  you  advise  the  feed  required  for 
white  mice,  how  often  they  breed,  and  an 
average  number  of  young  at  a  time  i  I 
have  thought  of  keeping  some  in  boxes 
in  my  colltir  (cellar  is  ^heated),  r  irst  I 
would  screen  in  a  portion  with  fly  wire. 
This  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  pastime. 
Do  vou  think  I  could  get  the  money  out 
of  them  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid  ot  them 
later  on?  I  often  see  advertisements 
for  them  at  18c  apiece  offered  by  hos¬ 
pitals.  p' 

Mice  for  use  in  hospitals  and  labora¬ 
tories  must  come  up  to  certain  require¬ 
ments  to  have  any  value.  One  of  the 
first  and  .  most  important  points  is  that 
they  shall  not  come  from  animals  that 
have  been  used  in  laboratories.  It  has 
been  found  that  animals  used  in  some 
kinds  of  experiments  develop  immunities 
which  may  persist  through  several  gen¬ 
erations,  but  in  such  erratic  fashion  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  check  against^  it. 
Thus  all  the  offspring  of  such  animals 
cannot  be  used. 

Raising  of  white  mice  is  one  of  the 
pastimes  I  missed  when  a  boy  and  I 
know  little  about  it.  There  are  many 
books  on  the  subject,  and  they  should  be 
studied.  In  general,  mice  should  have  a 
varied  diet,  including  green  vegetables  of 
various  kinds.  Lettuce  and  cabbage, 
among  other  things,  are  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  They  should  be  fed  mainly 
grain,  varied  with  bread,  vegetables  and 
small  amounts  of  meat.  I  believe 
sprouted  oats  would  be  a  good  addition  to 
their  diet. 

I  believe  that  mice  will  breed  about 
once  a  month  and  produce  three  to  six  at 
a  litter.  Very  great  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  mice  and  to  keep  down  odors.  If 
the  house  is  furance-heated  and  any  part 
of  the  circulating  air  is  taken  from  the 
cellar  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  whole 
house  will  smell  quite  mousy  before 
Spring,  even  writh  the  best  care. 

Anyone  wishing  to  take  up  the  raising 
of  white  mice  as  a  business  or  with  the 
intention  of  getting  a  return  from  it 
should  ask  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have  on  the  subject.  A 
book  recently  published  on  the  subject 
is  “Breeding  and  Care  of  the  Albino  Rat 
for  Research  Purposes,”  by  M.  J.  Green- 
man  and  F.  Louise  Duhring.  This  book 
claims  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  the 
care  of  large  numbers  of  white  rats 
which  are  to  be  used  under  the  very 
strict  conditions  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tory.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


One  Thing  Farmers  Demand 

From  Motor  Cars ! 


Above  all  other  things,  a  farmer  must  be  able  to  have 
complete  confidence  in  his  automobile.  He  cannot  be 
annoyed  even  with  minor  troubles,  because  service 
stations  are  miles  away.  And  there  are  no  street  cars 
handy  should  his  car  fail  to  perform  at  a  critical  time. 

Confidence — think  it  over — isn’t  confidence  in  your 
motor  car  the  thing  you  want  and  need  most ? 

You  can  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  the 
Oldsmobile  Six — more  now  than  ever  before,  because  the 
recent  improvements  Oldsmobile  and  General  Motors 
have  built  into  its  long-lived  chassis  make  it  just  about 
the  best  car,  and  easily  the  best  value,  in  its  class. 

Drive  one  of  the  1925  Oldsmobiles — its  quiet,  quick  and 
satisfying  performance  will  convince  you  that  here’s  a 
car  you  can  buy  with  confidence  and  drive  with  pride ! 


/ 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


The  Coach 
with 

Balloon  Tires 


*1075 


f.  o.  b.  Lansing 
plus  tax — Use  the 
G.  M.  A.  C.  Plan! 


OLDSMOBILE  Six 


Capsules  for  Poisoning 
Foxes 

Will  you  let  me  know  about  the  cap¬ 
sules  mentioned  in  the  article  “Poison¬ 
ing  Foxes,”  page  226?  What  are  the 
capsules?  Are  they  for  sale  in  drug 
stores?  H-  B-  °- 

The  capsules  mentioned  are  made  in 
various  ways  and  use  various  poisons. 
One  of  the  commonest,  perhaps,  is 
strychnine  in  a  gelatine  capsule.  Strych¬ 
nine  or  other  poison  may  be  put  up  in 
pill  form  and  coated  with  lard  or  tallow. 
The  United  State  Biological  Survey  has 
done  a  large  amount  of  experimenting 
in  the  use  of  poisoned  baits  of  various 
kinds  and  has  published  a  number  of 
bulletins  on  the  subject.  Anyone  intend¬ 
ing  to  use  this  method  of  getting  rid  of 
vermin  should  write  to  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  D.  C., 
telling  what  animals  a>re  to  be  destroyed 
and  ask  for  advice. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  poison¬ 
ing  in  general  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
way  of  getting  rid  of  mammal  pests.  In 
certain  cases  is  has  been  reported  to 
have  given  good  results. 

AEFRED  C.  WEED. 


c  A1IC  $1.00  to  $1.50  PER  GALLON 
OAVC  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS 

=  1.  Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which  = 

—  are  approximately  30%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES.  _ 

=  2.  Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PURE  = 

=  WHITE  LEAD,  PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  = 

=  carefully  TESTED  in  our  own  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES.  = 

=  3.  FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  = 

=  produce  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT.  = 

=  4.  Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS.  = 

=  5.  ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  accurately  stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BE-  = 

=  WARE  of  PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  is  NOT  GIVEN).  = 

—  6.  MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST  _ 

=  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  RATING.  = 

=  7.  ESPECIALLY  FORMULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  = 

=  LONGEST  TIME.  = 

=  8..  UNUSUAL  COVERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  = 

=  EXTREMELY  FINE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and  = 

=  SCREENING  thru  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS.  = 

=  9.  UNIFORMITY  in  QUALITY  and  SHADE  resulting  from  EXPERT  SUPER-  = 

—  VISION  and  STANDARDIZATION.  = 

—  10.  EXTRA  HEAVY  BODY  white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon —  — 

=  thereby  permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL  = 

—  to  Second  Coat  insuring  ECONOMY.  — 

=  11.  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of  = 

=  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS.  = 

=  12.  NO  DELAYS— ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received.  = 

Write  TODAY  to  Dept.  No.  12  for  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  Free  Standee  Cross-Word  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

(  40  miles  north  of  fllbany,  IV.  V.  ) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes: 


30  a  3K  (Cl.) 

32  a  4  (S.S.) 

33  a  4 

32  a  4»4  ** 


34  x  4K  (S.S.) 
30x5 

33  x  5 

34  x  5 


35  x  5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  theHEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


BAD  roads  needn’t  bother  you,  if  you 
1  use  the  new  Goodyear  HEAVY 
DUTY  Cord  Tire*  It’s  built  to  stand  a 
world  of  punishment*  Stronger,  heavier, 
more  massive  all  through*  The  power¬ 
ful  supple  carcass  made  of  the  superior 
new  cord  fabric  SUPERTWIST*  The 
sturdy  sidewalls  reinforced  against 
rut-wear*  A  great  tire,  and  a  great 
value,  for  the  man  whose  driving  calls 
for  extra  stamina!  Does  yours? 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


GOOD 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America's  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE 
[Built  in  2  sizes.  — ' ^cnta  Prices $150 
The  New  112^ 

BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E.  1 
M  Inneapolia,  M  inn.'Si 


KI NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

3%5  Uni.  A V.8.E., Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A,  J.  PLATT,  MFH. 
BOX  A.  STEELING.  ILL- 


SSES 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


n  kill 

Aphis 

You  don’t  have  to  grow  so  many  dwarfc  and  culls  —  and 
you  won’t  —  if  you  protect  your  fruits  from  aphis  and  sim¬ 
ilar  destructive  insects  by  spraying  with  “Black  Leaf  40” 
the  Old  Reliable  nicotine  spray.  Costs  only  a  few  cents  a 
tree.  Use  it  singly  or  in  combination  with  sprays  for  scale, 
codling  moth  and  like  pests. 

Recommended  by  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  the  country  over. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  new  leaflets,  or  write 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp . 

Incorporated 


A  Black  Sheep  of  the  Lady¬ 
bird  Family  on  its  Way 
to  New  York 

In  your  issue  for  November  6,  1920, 
page  1697.  there  is  a  very  instructive 
article  on  “The  Dangerous  Japanese 
Beetle.”  At  this  time  it  was  confined 
to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Have 
entomologists  any  means  of  combating 
this  pest,  or  is  it  destined  to  migrate  un¬ 
checked?  Also  in  a  May  6  issue,  1922, 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  is  an  article 
on  “The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.”  In  this 
article  M.  E.  Hinds,  entomologist  at  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station  predicted 
that  Mexican  bean  beetle  would  spread 
to  Michigan  and  New  York  bean  areas 
by  1924  or  1925.  Will  you  give  the  line 
march  of  these  two  dreaded  foes? 

Interlaken.  N.  Y.  E.  T.  c. 

There  are  many  scores  of  species  of 
ladybird  beetles  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  friends  of  the 
farmer  because  both  the  adult  ladybirds 
and  their  grubs  live  upon  other  insects, 
particularly  upon  aphids  and  scale  in- 


Tlie  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Much  Enlarged 


sects.  If  it  were  not  for  the  good  work 
of  these  small  beetles  in  destroying  plant 
lice  and  scale  insects  we  should  have  a 
much  harder  fight  than  we  do  in  saving 
our  crops  from  destruction. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  family  of 
ladybirds  two  black  sheep,  the  squash 
ladybird  (Epilachna  borealis)  and  the 
Mexican  bean  ladybird  (Epilachna  cor- 
rupta).  The  latter  one  is  well  named, 
for  it  is  a  corrupt  ladybird,  and  lives 
upon  the  common  beans,  the  bush  and 
pole  varieties  of  snap  beans,  navy  beans 
and  Lima  beans,  and  also  upon  cow  peas 
and  a  few  other  closely  related  legumes. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle,  which  has 
been  known  for  about  75  years  as  a 
pest  of  'beans  in  the  Southwest,  suddenly 
took  a  long  jump  toward  the  East  from 
Arizona  about  1918,  and  landed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  where  it 
was  discovered  in  1920.  Since  its  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  East  it  has  developed  an  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  activity,  and  has 
spread  over  the  country  with  whirlwind 
rapidity.  By  1921  the  beetle  had  travel¬ 
ed  northward  through  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  in  1924  it  covered  almost  all 
of  Ohio,  much  of  West  Virginia,  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
stopped  its  wanderings  within  about  ICO 
miles  of  the  western  boundary  of  New 
York  Str.  Le.  The  accompanying  map  by 
Mr.  N.  F.  Howard  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  shows  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  beetle.  If  the  insect 
keeps  up  its  present  rate  of  travel  it 
i  will  be  found  over  much  of  the  western 
j  part  of  New  York  State  at  the  close  of 
the  Summer  of  1925.  It  will  probably 
invade’  the  bean  fields  of  Wyoming,  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Genesee  counties  before  the 
season  of  1925  is  over,  and  in  1926  con¬ 
siderable  injury  from  it  may  be  expected. 

Although  the  beetle  has  apparently 
been  in  great  haste,  to  explore  new  ter¬ 
ritory  it  has  not  lost  any  of  its  native 
liking  for  beans,  and  appears  to  be  just 
as  hungry  and  just  as  voracious  as  it  was 
in  its  old  home  in  the  Southwest,  w^here 
it  has  been  the  most  serious  pest  to 
beans  in  that  region. 

The  beetle  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  one-half  of  a  pea  bean.  It  is  red¬ 
dish  or  copper -colored,  and  hears  16 
small  black  dots  on  its  back — eight  on 
each  wing  cover.  The  eggs  are  orange 
colored  and  are  a  little  smaller  than  the 
eggs  of  the  common  Colorado  potato 
beetle.  They  are  laid  in  batches  of  40 
to  60  on  the  undersides  of  bean  leaves 
where  one  can  easily  see  them.  The 
grubs  are  orange-colored  and  are  covered 
with  long  branching  spines.  There  is  no 
Other  pest  on  beans  that  looks  like  them, 
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powerful 
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makes  your 
spraying 
more  thorough 


IT  is  not  enough  merely  to 
spray  trees.  They  must  be 
sprayed  THOROUGHLY  —  with 
power  enough  to  oenetrate  to 
every  part  of  the  tree.  Not  to 
have  a  spray  rig  ready  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  job 
RIGHT,  is  to  risk  very  heavy 
losses. 

The  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Hercules  has  made 
it  preferred  wherever  spraying 
is  done.  It  makes  short  work  of 
a  big  job — and  makes  that  job 
complete.  The  Hercules  always 
runs  itself.  It  needs  no  attention — 
starts  easily  -  is  economical  to  run. 
It  seemingly  never  breaks  down. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  farm 
uses  for  the  Hercules— running  the 
washing  machine,  the  grindstone, 
the  pump,  the  saw,  the  feed  mill  —all 
the  hard  jobs  that  are  just  so  much 
drudgery  but  that  must  be  done.  The 
Hercules  does  them  quicker,  more 
economically — and  more  efficiently. 

Behind  every  Hercules  Engine  is 
the  five-year  guarantee  of  the 
Hercules  Corporation.  In  every  one 
of  them  is  the  same  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  the  same  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship. 

There  should  be  a  Hercules 
Dealer  near  you.  He  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  engine  to  you. 
Write  us  your  power  problems  and 
let  us  advise  you. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 
Engine  Div.,  Dept.  H,  Evansville,  Ind. 


HERCULES 

engines 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FR££  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  lngersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


PACKED 

from  the  Bottom 

Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
tliis  exclusive  facing  feature. 

Also:  Greater  Strength 

Better  fruit  protection 
Reduces  shifting  and  crashing 
Higher  and  safer  piling 
Distinctive  display 
Fine  storage  qualities 
You  should  investigate  this  container. 
Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 


Patent  Pending  jjcenKe(i  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 


Acme  Veneer  Package  Co. 
Webster  Basket  Company 
Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co. 
Virginia  Cooperage  Co. 

Ft.  Valley  Ort.  &  I.br.  Co. 
Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co., 
Burlington  Basket  Co. 
Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co, 


Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


'0  DaysTrial 


New  Improved 
Martin  Farm  Ditch' 
and  Field  Terracer 

Turns  water-soaked 
and  washed  land  into 
profit  maker.  All 
steel,  adjustable, re¬ 
versible.  Does  work 
of  100  men.  Open 
drainage,  terracing, 
tiling.  Irrigation, 
read  grading. 


BOOK 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  £>  GRADER  CO.f  INC., 
Box  4034  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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and  they  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Both  the  beetles  and  grubs  feed  on 
the  leaves,  which  are  soon  skeletonized 
and  severely  injured.  The  Mexican  bean 
weevil  is  said  to  be  “the  most  injurious 
pest  of  beans  in  the  United  States.” 
Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
control. 

Spraying  with  magnesium  arsenate  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water 
with  1  lb.  of  lime  caseinate  added  as  a 
spreader  has  proved  fairly  satisfactory. 
Often  four  applications  are  necessary. 
Dusting  with  high-grade  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  has  also  been  practiced  by  growers 
where  spraying  was  impracticable. 

Lately,  sodium  fluosilicate,  a  white 
powder  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  acid  phosphate,  has  been 
employed  to  destroy  the  bean  weevil  with 
excellent  results.  Sodium  fluosilicate  is 
cheap,  and  when  fine  may  be  mixed  with 
nine  parts  by  volume  of  hydrated  lime, 
and  dusted  on  beans  at  the  rate  of  15 
to  25  lbs.  per  acre,  glenn  w.  HERRICK. 


Brown  Rot  and  Scale 

1.  I  have  a  number  of  white  Ox-heart 
cherry  trees,  also  young  plums,  which 
have  "been  bearing  fruit  profusely  each 
Spring,  but  as  the  frdit  commences  to 
ripen  it  rots  and  is  useless.  Would  spray¬ 
ing  help?  If  so,  what  solution  and  how 
often  applied?  2.  My  young  apple  trees 
have  a  grayish  scab  or  scale  on  them. 
How  can  I  best  remedy  this?  s.  A.  H. 

Lansdale,  Pa. 

1.  Very  likely  the  fruit  is  being  lost 
from  the  attack  of  the  brown  rot  fungus. 
Spraying  for  the  control  of  this  disease 
should  be  done  (1)  when  the  blossoms 


Travels  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

show  pink;  (2)  when  the  shucks  are 
falling,  and  (3)  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  shucks  fall.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  spray  is  the  one  made  when  the 
shucks  are  falling,  and  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  well  applied.  The  material  used 
may  be  either  the  self -boiled  lime-sulphur, 
the  dry-mix  lime-sulphur,  or  sulphur 
dust.  The  dry-mix  lime-sulphur  has  been 
giving  very  satisfactory  results,  and  is 
easier  to  handle  than  the  self-boiled  mix¬ 
ture.  It  consists  of  8  lbs.  of  superfine 
sulphur,  4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  and  Yi 
lb.  calcium  caseinate  mixed  together,  to 
which  water  is  added  to  make  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray. 

2.  The  scale  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  of  the  concentrated  solution 
to  eight  of  water,  or  with  some  standard 
miscible  oil.  If  lime-sulphur  is  used  it 
may  be  applied  as  a  delayed  dormant 
spray  just  as  the  buds  are  showing 
green,  in  which  event  the  spray  will 
serve  to  control  scab,  aphis,  and  scale. 
Neither  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
nor  the  oil  sprays  should  be  used  after 
the  leaves  have  appeared.  H.  B.  T. 


“He  boasts  that  when  he  bought  a 
car  he  didn’t  have  to  buy  it  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.”  “Well,  I  could  afford  to 
pay  cash  for  one  too  if  I  was  content 
with  a  $25  1913  flivver.” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


A  Car  You  Must  Drive 
Yourself  to  Appreciate 

You  must  see  and  drive  the  new  Oakland  Coach  yourself  to 
appreciate  it.  Considering  both  car  and  price  you  will  agree 
that  here  is  unmatched  value  —  just  the  value  you  have 
been  looking  for.  &  t=>  Five-passenger  Fisher  Body,  big 

wide  doors,  one-piece  V.  V.  windshield,  Duco  finish,  powerful, 
economical,  six-cylinder  engine,  four-wheel  brakes, 
balloon  tires — in  fact  everything  you  want.  &  &  See  your 
Oakland  dealer  today.  Let  him  also  show  you  how  the 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  will  save  you  money. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Coach- T215 

at  factory 


WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 

O  A  KLAN  D  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


*  Clover, 

Soy  Beans, 

Vetch,  Peas, 

Beans  and 
all  Legumes 
with 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 


Tile  Improved  Soil  Inoculator,  Nobbe-Hiltner  Proem 


The  simplest  and  most  profitable  system  of  soil  inoculation  for  all  legumes.  _  Enriches  the 
soil,  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity,  and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Granular  in  substance, 
easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Packed  in  tins  and  sold  on  bushel  basis;  one  bushel  size  will  inocu¬ 
late  one  bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

%  bu.  size  for  1 5  lbs.  seed  $  .40  1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed  $1.00 

bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed  .60  5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed  4-75 

a  Caution:  ’JLike  all  really  big  things,  Nitragin  has  many  im¬ 
itators.  Inoculators  are  perishable ;  genuine  Nitra¬ 
gin  is  dated  on  each  package  for  your  protection. 

Order  through  your  seed  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you,  or  order  direct  from  us. 
Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let,  explaining  Soil  Inoculation  with  Nitragin. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  675  National  Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wts. 


TRAG 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  QardenTrac - 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2665  E.  79th  Street 
leveland,  O, 


BOLENS 

Does  Heeding,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable.  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control, etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
ltwith  delight.  Write forcatalog. 

409  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds*  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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What  do  you  think  of  rattlesnake  oil 
as  a  sure  cure  for  deafness?  The  people 
who  sell  it  guarantee  that  it  will  cure 
any  case.  B.  8.  j. 

1  do  not  know  just  what  has  broken 
loose  recently,  but  there  have  been  more 
than  a  dozen  letters  about  like  the  above. 
The  argument  advanced  is  that  the  rattle¬ 
snake  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  hearing. 

1  heai'd  a  colored  man  once  say  that  the 
snake  is  the  “hearin’est  thing  there  is.” 

I  do  not  believe  it,  but  that  is  what  they 
think,  and  when  you  find  a  person  who 
believes  that  he  quickly  falls  for  the  ar¬ 
gument.  Promoters  claim  that  the  “in¬ 
tuitive  life”  of  the  snake  lies  in  its  oil. 
Some  creatures  apparently  have  this 
strange  “intuitive  life”  in  the  brain,  the 
blood  or  the  “spinal  fluid”— but  the  for¬ 
tunate  snake  carries  it  in  his  oil !  There¬ 
fore — if  you  use  this  oil  on  your  own 
body  you  bring  to  yourself  this  “intuitive 
life”  and  introduce  into  your  own  system 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  snake.  Thus, 
since  the  snake  has  such  a  fine  sense  of 
hearing  your  own  ears  are  improved !  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  statement  has 
the  work  “bunk”  written  over  it,  yet 
I  find  people  who  regard  it  as  superlative 
wisdom.  If  this  “intuitive  life”  will  con¬ 
vey  to  mankind  the  fine  hearing  of  the 
snake,  why  will  it  not  also  carry  the 
power  to  secrete  and  discharge  poisonous 
venom?  How  are  you  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad?  How  can  this  “in¬ 
tuitive  life”  separate  the  little  bones  of 
the  ear  when  they  have  grown  together, 
as  in  some  cases  of  deafness?  My  aurist 
once  told  me  there  are  some  cases  of 
deafness  where  oil  should  never  be  put  in 
the  ear. 

:|=  *  *  *  * 

I  believe  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  this  rattlesnake-oil  treatment.  The  ( 
only  connection  between  rattlesnakes  and 
deafness  that  I  ever  heard  of  was  an  in¬ 
cident  reported  in  Colorado  when  I  lived 
there— and  that  was  not  an  ordinary  form 
of  deafness.  A  tenderfoot  came  from  the 
East  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Nellie  Jones.  '  Nellie  was  born  in  that 
country — a  typical  cow  country  belle.  As 
there  were  about  15  men  to  one  woman 
in  that  section,  her  social  rights  were  ful¬ 
ly  protected.  You  may  have  read  Mil¬ 
ler’s  poem  of  the  Texas  girl  who  told.  her 
lover  that  she  might  consider  his  suit  if 
he  would  bring  her  a  cup  of  water  from 
the  fabled  miracle  spring  far  out  on  the 
Staked  Plain.  There  was  one  chance  in 
one  thousand  that  any  human  could  live 
to  reach  the  spring,  but  without  a  word 
the  man  mounted  his  mustang  and  rode 
into  the  desert.  You  must  read  the  poem 
to  see  what  became  of  him.  It  was  like 
murder  to  send  him  on  such  a  journey. 
Probably  the  woman  never  dreamed  that 
her  man  would  go.  She  was  deaf — deaf 
to  his  appeal,  and  the  deaf  may  do  some 
strange  things.  Now  Nellie  Jones  was 
also  deaf  to  the  appeal  made  by  this  ten¬ 
derfoot  and  sometimes  this  deafness  is 
the  worst  form  of  the  affliction.  In  or¬ 
der  to  tease  this  tenderfoot  she  told  him 
mockingly  that  she  never  would  consider 
him  until  he  brought  back  a  live  rattle¬ 
snake  at  least  four  feet  long!  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  a  direct  invita¬ 
tion  to  commit  suicide,  and  she  had  no 
idea  that  this  tenderfoot  had  such  a  tough 
heart.  Without  a  word  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  out  on  the  prairie  after 
his  snake.  It  was  anything  to  cure  the 
sentimental  deafness  of  his  lady,  for 
ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  the  search 
for  such  a  cure  has  led  man  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble — all  the  way  from  fire  to  ice ! 
About  two  miles  from  the  ranch  this 
tenderfoot  Came  upon  a  snake  which 
looked  like  the  giant  of  them  all.  He  was 
coiled  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  prairie-dog 
hole — asleep — not  much  evidence  there  of 
his  acute  hearing.  The  tenderfoot  was 
without  experience  in  catching  rattle¬ 
snakes,  and  he  proceeded  carefully.  He 
got  off  his  horse  and  walked  up  to  the 
hole.  A  western  horse  knows  better  than 
to  get  too  near  a  snake.  The  mustang 
snorted,  pulled  back,  clipped  the  bridle 
over  his  head  and  bolted  back  to  the 
ranch.  The  tenderfoot  was  not  an  in¬ 
genious  man  at  best,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  snakes  was  limited.  This  one  was 
now  awake.  He  coiled  himself,  raised  his 
head  and  spit  out  his  tongue  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  blaze  like  fire.  The  ten¬ 
derfoot’s  plan  was  to  stun  him  in  some 
way,  and  while  he  lay  stunned  crowd  him 
into  a  saddle-bag  and  carry  him  to  the 
lady.  The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
weapon  that  he  could  think  of  was  the 
pair  of  big  leather  boots  he  had  on  his 
feet.  He  pulled  one  boot  off  and  threw 
it  at  the  snake.  It  fell  right  in  front  of 
him  without  injury.  A  determined  man, 
the  tenderfoot  pulled  his  other  boot  and 
threw  that.  It  fell  right  across  the  first 
one.  The  snake  simply  crawled  on  top  of 
the  boots  and  let  out  a  hiss  that  frighten¬ 
ed  the  man  from  his  purpose.  There  was 
not  a  thing  to  do  but  tramp  back  to  the 
ranch  in  his  stocking  feet — after  rein¬ 
forcements.  So  he  picked  up  the  bridle 
and  started.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  seen 
the  cactus  plains  you  know  what  a  track 
lav  before  him.  Those  frightful  spines 
tore  his  feet  like  needles.  There  was  no 
escanin0:  them.  Thev  covered  the  ground. 


The  man  limped  on  with  wounded  feet 
until  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet 
and  over  a  little  rise  of  ground  came  Nel¬ 
lie  Jones  riding  her  white  pony  and  lead¬ 
ing  his  horse.  For  when  this  horse  came 
running  back  to  the  ranch  this  girl  be¬ 
came  frightened,  and  she  had  come  to 
help.  She  did  not  laugh  when  she  saw 
this  limping  man  toiling  through  the  cac¬ 
tus — she  was  rather  filled  with  a  wild 
rage.  She  rode  on  to  where  the  rattle¬ 
snake  lay  gloating  over  his  victory  and 
shot  off  his  head  with  her  revolver.  Then, 
boots  in  hand,  the  tenderfoot  rode  home 
with  her.  And  her  form  of  deafness  was 
cured.  About  half  an  hour  later  three 
cowboys  came  riding  up  to  the  door.  One 
of  them  looked  in  the  window  and  re¬ 
ported  : 

“No  use  boys,  might’s  well  go  home. 
She’s  rounded  up.  There  she  is  helping 
that  tenderfoot  pick  the  cactus  out  of 
his  feet.  I  guess  she’s  branded.  Me  for 
home  !” 


That  is  the  only  rattlesnake  cure  I 
know  of.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
great  shock  to  the  nervous  system  might 
help  certain  cases  of  deafness.  For  I 


believe  that  sometimes  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  forgetting  how  to  hear  if  I  may 
put  it  that  way.  Some  sudden  surprise  or 
shock  to  the  nerves  may  make  one  re¬ 
member.  We  have  no  doubt  all  know 
of  cases  where  strange  things  of  this  sort 
have  happened.  The  other  day  the  news¬ 
papers  told  of  the  case  of  a  cripple  given 
up  as  hopeless  by  the  doctors.  He  had 
not  walked  for  six  years.  He  lay  helpless 
in  a  hospital.  One  day  they  brought  in 
a  man  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  bad 
whisky.  Suddenly  this  new  patient  went 
insane.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  nurse  savagely.  In  their  strug¬ 
gle  they  fell  over  the  bed  where  this  crip¬ 
ple  lay,  and  frightened  him  so  that  he 
jumped  up  and  ran  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  and  across  a  big  hall.  I  know  of 
another  case  where  a  cow  went  down  with 
bloat  and  absolutely  refused  to  get  up. 
There  was  little  the  matter  with  her 
physically,  but  she  had  simply  lost  her 
nerve  and  courage.  A  horse  or  a  mule 
would  have  struggled  to  its  feet,  but  the 
cow  was  a  coward  and  would  not  rise. 
She  lay  there  for  days.  An  old-time  cow 
doctor  who  actually  believed  in  hollow 
horn  and  hollow  tail  took  a  smart  little 
dog  with  sharp  claws,  came  up  suddenly, 
and  threw  this  dog  on  the  flank  of  tlie 
cow.  Of  course  the  dog  scratched  and 
barked  and  frightened  the  cow  so  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  shock  she  sud¬ 
denly  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  ran  out 
of  the  barn. 


Then  there  is  the  old  case  mentioned 
by  Werner  in  his  life  of  P.  T.  Barnum. 
One  Winter  night  the  animal  building  at 
Bridgeport  took  fire.  A  big  lion,  known 
as  a  man-eater,  broke  from  his  cage  and 
ran  away  in  the  darkness.  He  ran  along 
a  country  road  until  he  came  to  a  group 
of  farm  buildings.  He  heard  the  sheep 
inside  the  barn,  and  evidently  thought  a 
nice  mutton  chop  would  suit  him  well. 
So  he  broke  into  the  barn,  killed  a  sheep 
and  proceeded  to  devour  it  in  the  lion’s 
best  manner.  Of  course  the  other  animals 
made  a  great  noise,  which  alarmed  the 
little  pet  dog  in  the  house.  The  woman 
of  the  farm  was  alone  inside,  and  from 
the  noise  and  excitement  she  concluded 
that  the  neighbor’s  dog  was  killing  her 
sheep.  She  had  no  weapon  except  her 
broom — which  in  the  bands  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  woman  is  not  to  be  despised.  She 
took  this  broom  and  a  dim  lantern  and 
made  for  the  barn.  There  in  the  gloom 
she  dimly  saw  some  great  beast  tearing 
up  her  best  ewe.  The  little  dog  knew 
what  it  was,  and  with  a  yelp  he  disap¬ 
peared.  The  woman  thought  it  was  the 
neighbor’s  dog  and  she  charged  upon  it 
and  beat  it  over  the  head  with  her  broom. 
The  king  of  beasts  became  a  slave  at  this 
new  form  of  attack.  He  actually  whimp¬ 
ered,  left  his  mutton  supper  and  crawled 
off  into  a  corner  —  thoroughly  subdued. 
And  then  came  his  keepers — who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  along  the  road— with  ropes 
and  chains.  They  found  the  king  so  thor- 


AS  THE  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  farm  electric  plants  we 
have  been  working  for  months  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  lighting  plant  that  could 
be  sold  at  a  radically  lower  price — a  price 
so  low  that  it  would  bring  electricity 
within  the  reach  of  every  farm  home  in 
America.  N 

We  knew  that  a  million  farm  homes 
were  ready  for  electricity — that  a  million 
farmers  realized  the  money-saving,  time¬ 
saving  value  of  electricity — that  a  mil¬ 
lion  farm  women  had  1  earned  that  elec¬ 
tricity  would  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm 
life  and  bring  new  happiness  and  new 
opportunities  to  their  families. 

A  Price  That  Is  Revolu¬ 
tionary 

We  realized  that  a  small  reduction  in 
price  was  not  enough.  It  must  be  revolu¬ 
tionary — drastic.  And  we  wanted  to  be 
able  to  offer  this  plant  on  very  easy  terms 
— so  that  every  farm  home,  whether 
owned  or  rented,  could  have  the  benefits 
that  are  so  much  appreciated  on  the 
200,000  farms  where  Delco-Light  is  now 
in  use. 


f  search  and  invention — have  produced 
the  Delco-Light  that  can  make  all  farms 
electrically  lighted  farms. 

A  600  Watt  Non-Storage- 
Battery  Plant 

The  new  plant  is  a  genuine  Delco-Light 
in  every  respect — full  600-watt  capacity, 
strong,  sturdily  built,  economical  in 
operation.  It  is  equipped  with  a  standard 
Delco  starter  and  an  economical  starting 
battery.  And  its  price  is  only  $195  f.o.b. 
Dayton — the  lowest  price  and  the  great¬ 
est  value  ever  offered  in  a  Delco-Light 
electric  plant. 

Complete  Installation  at  a 
Remarkably  Small  Cost 

In  addition  to  this,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  the 
Delco-Light  Dealer  in  your  community 
will  install  your  plant  and  wire  your 
house  for  five  lights,  to  be  located  wher¬ 
ever  you  specify.  You  will  receive  with 
the  plant  five  beautiful  spun-brass  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  complete  with  bulbs. 

And  all  of  this— installation,  wiring, 
fixtures,  everything  ready  to  turn  on  the 


An  Opportunity  for  Salesmen 

In  a  number  of  territories  we  have  open - 
ings  for  Delco-Light  products  dealers 
and  salesmen,  who  want  a  permanent 
and  profitable  business  of  their  own. 
Previous  experience  is  unnecessary  as 
we  conduc  t  our  own  training  schools. 
If  interested,  send  for  full  information. 


And  Now  It’s  Ready 

Today  the  new  Delco-Light  is  ready. 

It  is  more  than  we  had  hoped.  Quantity 
production — modern  engineering — mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery — re- 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dept.  G.13  ,  dayton,  ohio 

Subsidiary  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Farm  Electric  Plants,  Electric  Pumps,  Electric  Washing 
Machines,  and  Frigidaire  Electric  Refrigeration 

_ _  E.  B.  DUNIGAN,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc.,  Winston  Paul,  Mgr.,  43  Warren  St..  N.  Y,  City 


lights — will  cost  you  only  $53  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  itself. 

A  Small  Down  Payment- 
Balance  on  Easy  Terms 

Finally,  we  have  arranged  that  this 
new  low  cost  for  Delco-Light,  completely 
installed,  can  be  paid  on  terms  so  easy 
that  anyone  can  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  total  cost  is  only  $248,  including 
freight  (a  little  more  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi).  But  you  make  only  a  small  down 
payment.  The  balance  is  payable  on 
easy  terms,  arranged  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

Write  for  Details 

Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been 
made.  Never  before  has  Delco-Light 
cost  so  little  and  been  so  easy  to  buy.  It 
means  that  any  farm  home — your  home 
— can  have  Delco-Light  today. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  Write  immediately 
for  full  information — specifications  of  the 
plant,  illustrations  of  the  fixtures  that 
come  with  it,  details  of  our  complete  in¬ 
stallation  and  wiring  plan  and  the  figures 
that  show  how  easily  you  can  now  get 
Delco-Light. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  There  is  no 
obligation. 


DEPENDABLE 

DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G- 13,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
the  new  Delco-Light  Plant  at  $195  and 
your  specia  1  offer  on  complete  nstalla- 
tion.  This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me 
in  any  way. 

Name _ 

Address _ 
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RunnBg  Water 
for  flitchen, 
Bathroom  and 

^  f6r;  diify-a  'few 
cents  a  week 

ASK  for  Booklet  K,  which  describes 
l  \  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

GOULDS 


AMO  WATER 

SYSTEMS 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


f  Sizes 
5'A  to  !2 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last, 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay^ 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


CARPENTERS 

&  BUILDERS 

JUST  READY! 

Ilnside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
I  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
1  the  Steel  Square— File  Saws 
I — Make  Ali  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
•  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
—  — j-  -  _  .  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foundations  —Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
fxr e  Buildmg  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
.T^rac*:lca^?a'n*;*n8—Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from 
making  the  excava-  $t 
t  ion  to  constructing  *  Per  Month— Entire  Set  O 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  tn  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
^T.^^^JP.l'.^a^^or.carp^enters^and^  buijders. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


&  CO.,  63  w>  n  N.  y.  c 

AUDEL’S  CAR. 
RENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES.  4  num- 
Ders.  if  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference .  4  A  62 


oughly  broomed  into  humility  that  they 
easily  bound  him  and  led  him  back  to  his 
cage.  Yet  when  this  woman  learned  that 
she  had  been  “'brooming”  a  lion  think¬ 
ing  it  was  a  dog,  she  fainted.  The  shock 
of  realizing  just  what  she  had  done  and 
what  might  have  happened  to  her  was  too 
much.  I'll  guarantee  that  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  she  was  afraid  of  the  dark. 
***** 

There  are  plenty  of  cases  of  this  sort. 
I  have  often  read  of  cases  where  the  sting 
of  bees  has  been  used  to  cure  rheumatism. 
I  have  known  farmers  who  had  rheuma¬ 
tism  so  badly  That  they  could  not  keep 
the  wood  box  filled.  The  old  gentleman 
who  brought  me  up  had  a  bad  attack  one 
iSummer.  We  went  one  day  to  cut  grass 
down  in  the  swamp.  The  old  gentleman 
limped  painfully  along  at  a  snail’s  pace. 
After  a  rest  he  started  mowing  while  I 
followed  behind  with  a  fork  to  shake  out 
the  swath.  The  mower  grunted  at  every 
swing  of  the  scythe  until  suddenly  he 
mowed  into  a  bumblebee’s  nest !  Those 
bees  came  out  like  a  tornado  of  wings 
and  four  or  five  of  them  got  in  tlieir  work 
without  delay.  I  got  out  without  injury. 
After  the  third  sting  the  old  gentleman 
dropped  his  scythe,  forgot  his  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  made  a  run  for  the  high  ground. 
I  saw  him  going  down  the  lane  at  a  pace 
which  would  have  left  this  Finnish  run¬ 
ner  Nurmi  far  behind.  It  was  not  a 
permanent  cure,  'but  it  illustrated  what 
I  may  call  the  power  of  mind  over  mat¬ 
ter.  So  while  I  am  sure  that  this  rattle¬ 
snake  oil  will  not  eyre  any  serious  case 
of  deafness,  if  anyone  is  really  convinced 
that  this  “intuitive  life”  of  the  snake  will 
help  him  I  should  say  let  him  enjoy  it  if 
he  wants  to.  It  may  make  him  feel  bet¬ 
ter  and  that  is  after  all  the  great  end  of 
life.  I  am  sure  there  have  been  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  who  have  taken  pills  of 
cornmeal,  sugar  and  some  nasty-tasting 
stuff,  and  thought  themselves  cured  — 
when  there  was  really  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  And  the  doctors  who  fixed  up 
the  dose  will  look  wise — and  send  in  their 
bills.  H.  AV.  c. 


Cyclamen  Culture 

Would  you  give  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Cyclamen  plant?  Is  this  a 
bulb  plant?  How  should  it  be  treated 
after  it  stops  flowering?  o.  b. 

Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

The  Cyclamen  has  a  tuberous  root,  hut 
commercial  specimens  are  raised  from 
seed,  and  florists  do  not  attempt  to  bloom 
the  plants  a  second  time.  From  12  to 
15  months  time  is  required  to  carry  the 
plant  from  seed  to  bloom.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  shallow  pans 
or  boxes,  covered  to  little  more  than  the 
depth  of  the  seed  with  finely  sifted  soil, 
two  parts,  to  one  part  sifted  sphagnum. 
The  usual  sowing  season  is  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  December.  The  swollen  root-stock 
is  formed  before  the  'leaf  appears;  when 
the  first  leaf  develops  the  seedling  is 
ready  for  pricking  off.  The  temperature 
should  not  go  below  55  degrees.  Water¬ 
ing  must  be  done  very  carefully.  The 
seedlings  may  he  put  into  thumb  pots,  in 
shallow  boxes,  or  around  the  sides  of  4- 
in.  pots.  They  must  he  kept  near  the 
light  with  uniform  moisture.  They  may 
be  potted  in  4-in.  pots  in  May,  desirable 
soil  being  turfy  loam  with  one-fifth  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  a  little  sand  if  the 
soil  is  heavy.  During  the  Summer 
Cyclamens  must  be  kept  cool,  and  a  frame 
is  excellent  for  them,  with  shade  during 
the  sunniest  part  of  the  day.  The  plants 
must  be  repotted  as  necessary,  getting 
their  last  shift  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  November.  When  in  flower 
a  night  temperature  of  50  degrees  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  the  plants  must  have  good 
light.  Amateur  growers  often  carry  over 
the  roots  from  one  year  to  another,  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  out  in  the  garden  until 
repotted  in  late  August  or  September, 
and  this  seems  quite  satisfactory  with 
the  old-fashioned  type,  but  it  does  not 
wmrk  so  well  .with  the  newer  large- 
flowered  sorts.  While  the  root  rests  after 
flowering,  it  must  not  be  entirely  dried 
off  like  the  Spring  'bulbs. 


Long  in  Life 
Short  in  Upkeep  Cost 

When  you  get  a  heater,  you  want  one  that  is  durable.  Because  the 
longer  it  lasts,  the  less  it  costs  you  per  year. 

International  Heaters — steam,  vapor,  hot  water  and  warm  air — have 
proved  their  long  life.  They  have  made  many  30,  40,  and  even  60  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  sections  where  heaters  get  the  longest  and  hardest  use. 

To  this  durability,  add  a  saving  on  repairs  and  big  economy  in  fuel, 
and  you[  have  the  main  reasons  why  it  pays  you  to  be  sure  you  get  a  heater 
that  has'  on  it  the  International  Nameplate. 


We  Test  Our  Iron  for 
Durability- 

Samples  of  our  iron  are  tested  reg¬ 
ularly.  It  must  meet  our  standards  of 
strength  and  quality  before  castings  from 
it  are  used. 

This,  plus  correctly  designed  and 
fitted  parts,  explains  why  International 
Heaters  are  exceptionally  durable. 

Write  for  free  catalog  —  “Interna* 
tional  ‘Garton’  Warm  Air  Furnaces.” 


Look  for  the  International 
Nameplate 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  inner  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  heater  from  its  outer  surfaces 
But  you  can  be  sure  of  high  quality  in 
a  boiler  or  furnace  if  it  bears  the  In 
ternational  Nameplate. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet — “In¬ 
ternational  Heaters” — which  explains 
the  advantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of  heating  systems. 


International  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Healers  map  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired 

International  Heater  Company,  7-27  Jackson  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Cleveland,  Detroit 


r\.  ,  . I  <•  Portland,  Oregon,  Lynch  Brothers. 

UlSirwming  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  The  International  Sales  C< 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Colcoek  Furnace  Co. 

Points  •  St-  Paul-  Minn.,  Farwell,  Oziinin,  Kirk  &  Co. 

w  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Richards  &  Conover  Hardware  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  The  Langley  Sales  Co. 

♦ 

Denver,  Colo.,  Elliott  Heating  Supply  Co. 

Western  Canada:  Heating  Supplies,  Limited,  \A7arehouse 
and  Office,  902  Home  St.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

London,  Eng.,  International  Onepipe  Heater,  Limited,  11 
Victoria  Street. 

IHTERI14 


•ICC.  U  t.  PAT 


STEAM  HOT  WdTER  BOlfjERS, 
VMRM  /HR  FURNACES  *"»  ONEPIPE  HEATERS 


Outlawed  Mortgage 

A  person  bought  a  piece  of  land  and 
owned  that  land  for  24  successive  years, 
but  never  had  the  title  searched.  He  has 
just  found  that  there  was  a  mortgage 
against  the  property  which  had  not  been 
renewed  in  the  intervening  years.  Is  this 
mortgage  still  good,  or  is  it  outlawed  by 
the  statute  of  limitations?  s.  G. 

New'  Jersey. 

There  is  a  statute  in  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  mortgage  on  which  no  in¬ 
terest  has  'been  paid  or  no  part  of  the 
principal  has  been  paid  for  a  period  of 
20  years,  will  be  considered  as  outlawed. 
The  fact  that  this  statute  provides  that 
the  mortgage  is  outlawed  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  clear  the  records.  For  instance,  no 
title  company  or  individual  would  give 
a  mortgage  or  purchase  the  property  with¬ 
out  a  cancellation  of  this  mortgage  being 
made.  We  should  advise  S.  G.  to  have 
proceedings  taken  at  this  time  while  it 
is  possible  to  find  some  of  the  heirs,  or 
perhaps  the  mortgagee  himself,  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  mortgage.be  cancelled  from 
the  records.  b. 
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FISH  BRAND  SLICKERS 

EVERYBODY’S 
WEARING  ’EM 

^rom 

nappy  Varsltys 

To  tfio  old  Reliable 

ef  lex  Slickers 

•tfJ WERf 


J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  tho 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit. the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
tc  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SENATOR  W.  E.  BORAH  of  Idaho  made  a  not¬ 
able  speech  in  Philadelphia  the  other  night. 
As  a  sensible  and  trustworthy  independent  the 
Senator  holds  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  most 
Americans.  When  he  talks  he  says  something,  and 
people  listen.  Among  other  things  he  said  the  other 
night : 

“As  a  result  of  well-organized  and  venal  propaganda 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sheer  political  expediency  on  the 
other,  we  are  building  up  a  bureaucratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment — the  most  expensive,  the  most  burdensome,  the 
most  inefficient  and  the  most  arbitrary  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  thus  far  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
torture  the  human  family. 

“Every  conceivable  thing  relating  to  human  activity 
is  being  given  over  to  bureaus  administered  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  results  in  waste  and  inefficiency  touching 
all  local  or  State  affairs  which  in  itself  is  burdensome 
and  bad  enough.  But  its  capital  offense  is  that  of  un¬ 
dermining  the  confidence  and  destroying  the  capacity  of 
the  citizen  to  assume  and  meet  the  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  citizenship.” 

That  is  a  blunt  way  of  presenting  a  great  truth. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  coming  more  and  more 
under  Federal  control.  We  are  surrendering  our 
private  rights  and  our  local  and  State  rights.  As 
Senator  Borah  says,  we  are  coming  to  the  point 
where  we  run  to  the  government  for  help  whenever 
we  get  into  serious  trouble,  instead  of  rising  up  and 
demanding  that  the  laws,  such  as  they  are  now,  are 
fully  enforced.  There  are  two  kinds  of  independents 
in  public  life.  One  would  rush  to  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution  when  it  appears  that  injustice  is  being 
done.  The  other  would  make  use  of  such  legal 
machinery  as  we  now  have,  put  public  opinion  be¬ 
hind  it  and  make  it  work.  For  years  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  tried  to  make  the  need  of  this  clear  with  its 
slogan,  “ire  must  do  it  ourselves /”  That  is  what 
we  must  do,  or  tamely  submit  while  the  Federal 
government  goes  on  getting  a  surer  grip  on  our 
liberties.  We  fought  the  child  labor  amendment 
chiefly  because  it  would  give  too  much  power  to 
Congress.  The  struggle  against  the  new  school  laws 
is  at  heart  a  fight  for  local  rights  in  the  control  of 
the  district.  It  comes  up  again  and  again  and 
represents  the  world-old  battle  between  the  "classes” 
and  the  masses — to  prove  whether  the  common 
people  are  capable  of  making  any  real  use  of  their 
liberties.  We  shall  lose  out  in  the  struggle  unless 
the  plain  working  people  arouse  themselves  and 
stand  for  their  local  rights. 

* 

TIIE  embargo  against  shipping  live  poultry  from 
the  Western  States  is  still  on.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  will  be  removed  immediately.  Our 
opinion  is  that  most  of  the  health  authorities  would 
like  to  have  it  continued.  This  shipping  of  live  birds 
is,  at  best,  a  barbarous  and  unsanitary  practice; 
that  is,  as  it  has  been  handled  in  recent  years.  It 
may  well  he  discontinued.  If  it  is  given  up  or  only 
partly  renewed  there  will  be,  without  any  doubt,  an 
advantage  to  eastern  poultrymeu.  There  must  be 
some  supplies  of  live  poultry,  and  if  the  past  plan 
of  jamming  all  sorts  of  birds  into  filthy  and  un¬ 
healthy  car's  is  given  up,  poultrymeu  nearer  market 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  better  chance.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  is  already  evident.  In  some  cases  reports 
are  that  while  Leghorns  brought  18  cents,  live 
weight,  last  year  at  point  of  shipment,  they  now 
bring  28  cents.  The  larger  and  meatier  birds  bring 
more.  The  chief  advantage  will  go  to  the  larger 
breeds  like  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Brahmas, 
and  we  think  it  will  lead  to  an  increased  breeding 
of  these  larger  birds.  There  ought  to  be  increased 
opportunity  for  a  breed  like  the  Jersey  Black  Giant' 
on  farms  where  small  grains  are  grown  and  where 
there  is  a  good  range.  With  a  good  flock  of  Giants 
it  will  pay  to  grow  barley,  oats,  buckwheat  and  even 


wheat  in  a  rough  way,  and  let  the  birds  range  about 
and  harvest  the  crop  without  cutting  or  thrashing. 
At  the  price  which  we  expect  live  poultry  to  reach 
and  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  harvesting,  thrashing 
and  handling,  there  would  be  profit  in  such  a  plan. 
We  have  tried  it  in  a  small  way  in  handling  barley 
and  buckwheat.  The  land  is  left  in  fine  condition 
for  any  crop  and,  as  a  companion  for  orcharding, 
it  works  very  well. 

* 

WE  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  people  who  conduct  roadside  stands 
must  expect  to  take  out  a  license  and  submit  to 
reasonable  regulation.  These  stands  are  crowding 
in  so  rapidly  that  some  sort  of  regulation  will  be 
demanded.  The  character  of  the  owner  of  the  stand 
will  be  considered,  the  location  of  his  stand,  the 
quality  of  his  goods  and  the  way  he  does  business. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  stands 
are  doing  a  lively  business  at  bootlegging.  They  are 
charging  more  than  their  goods  are  worth,  and  im¬ 
posing  upon  customers.  These  black  sheep  are 
staining  the  wool  of  honest  members  of  the  flock, 
and  they  must  be  sorted  out  and  kept  out  if  the 
business  is  to  prosper.  We  think  a  system  of  license 
and  regulation  will  be  an  advantage  to  farmers  who 
do  an  honest  business.  This  advantage  will  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  small  cost  of  regulation. 

* 

JUST  at  this  time  the  eastern  fruit  grower  is 
going  through  his  hour  of  great  trouble  and 
anxiety.  The  season  with  us  is  about  10  days  ahead 
of  safety.  By  April  1  the  leaves  on  the  crab  apples 
were  well  out,  while  peach  and  some  varieties  of 
apples  were  swelling  rapidly.  They  seem  sure  to 
come  along  and.  unless  we  have  an  abnormal  sea¬ 
son,  there  are  still  frosty  nights  ahead.  If  the  buds 
open  fully  by  April  20,  as  now  seems  likely,  and  the 
frost  comes  as  it  usually  does,  there  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  of  fruit.  So  this  is  the  anxious  time 
of  the  year.  We  no  longer  fear  the  scales  or  borers 
or  the  usual  pests.  We  have  learned  to  keep  them 
under  fair  control — hut  Jack  Frost  is  a  savage.  We 
cannot  fight  him  off  if  he  sees  fit  to  come.  On  level, 
well-protected  land,  the  fire  pots  may  help,  but  on 
rough  hills,  exposed  to  the  wind,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  frost.  But  the  true  fruit  grower,  face 
to  face  with  this  danger,  will  not  give  up.  He  takes 
what  comes  to  him — after  he  has  done  his  part— 
and  if  then  he  loses  his  crop — oh  well,  next  year 
will  be  better! 

* 

THE  latest  thing  in  Farm  Bureau  service  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Illinois. 

A  new  type  of  co-operation  has  just  been  entered  into 
by  240  farmers  in  four  Illinois  counties  who  have 
banded  together  in  order  that  they  might  employ  a 
trained  man  to  assist  them  in  keeping  farm  accounts 
and  putting  their  farm  operations  on  a  more  efficient 
and  profitable  basis, 

Most  of  the  cost  connected  with  the  service  will  be 
met  by  the  240  farmers  themselves  and  in  this  respect 
the  organization  is  one  of  its  kind.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  $25  a  member  a  year  and  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  succeed,  each 
of  the  240  members  has  signed  up  for  three  years. 

It  seems  to  us  that  ultimately  some  such  plan  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Farm  Bureau  system. 
It  seems  quite  evident  that  as  now  managed,  only 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  actual  farmers 
are  interested  enough  to  pay  anything  for  the  serv- 
ic-e.  It  seems  better  in  every  way  for  those  who  are 
interested  to  come  together  and  pay  a  fair  price  for 
what  a  trained  expert  can  give  them.  We  take  that 
to  he  far  more  businesslike  than  for  all  to  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  a  service  which  only  a  small  group  make 
full  use  of.  We  are  opposed  to  this  general  chasing 
after  the  government  to  come  and  do  for  us  what 
we  can  and  should  do  for  ourselves.  Farmers  would 
be  better  off  in  the  end  if  they  would  pay  their  own 
money  for  what  they  need  in  this  trained  farm 
service,  and  put  an  end  to  this  calling  upon  the 
Federal  government  to  come  and  watch  over  them 
when  they  should  act  as  their  own  farm  policemen. 

* 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  signed  the  bill  granting  a 
junior  or  limited  automobile  license  to  young 
people  over  16  years  who  can  pass  reasonable  tests 
for  careful  driving.  Last  year  the  license  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  car  was  limited  to  those  over  IS.  This  caused 
considerable  trouble  in  country  families,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  send  children  some  distance  to  school. 

It  was  often  impossible  for  adults  to  take  the  time 
needed  for  such  school  trips.  There  were  usually 
young  folks  of  10  or  17  quite  capable  of  managing 
a  car.  They  could  take  the  children  and  thus  re- 
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lieve  their  elders.  The  license  now  granted  such 
younig  people  is  limited  to  country  travel  and  largely 
to  these  school  trips.  It  has  been  said  in  defense 
of  the  old  law  that  some  or  many  of  these  young 
folks  spend  the  noon  hour — not  at  the  schoolhouse— • 
but  in  reckless  joy-riding  about  the  country.  If 
now,  after  this  reasonable  effort  to  help  the  situa¬ 
tion,  these  young  folks  are  caught  at  such  tricks, 
their  licenses  should  be  promptly  taken  away  from 
them. 

* 

'T'HE  New  Jersey  Legislature  had  a  struggle  over 

A  the  question  of  granting  automobile  licenses  to 
the  deaf.  It  finally  passed  a  law  granting  such 
licenses  to  all  who  from  common  experience  are 
capable  of  safe  driving.  The  commissioner  applied  to 
the  Attorney-General' for  legal  instructions  on  this 
point.  This  is  what  he  gets: 

“Common  experience,  it  seems  to  me,  would  indicate 
that  any  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  or  was  suffering 
from  paralysis  would  be  incapable  of  safely  operating 
a  motor  vehicle,  but  I  do  not  understand  tliat  common 
experience  has  shown  that  a  deaf  person  cannot  with 
safety  operate  an  automobile. 

"I  therefore  advise  you  that  a  deaf  person  does  not 
come  within  the  designation  of  an  ‘improper  person,* * 
as  used  in  the  act,  but  unless  he  suffers  some  physical 
detect  other  than  deafness,  which  would  otherwise  in¬ 
capacitate  him  from  safely  operating  a  motor  vehicle, 
such  denf  person  is  entitled  to  be  licensed,  helving*  first 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  original  act.” 

The  contest  over  this  bill  was  quite  bitter.  The 
deaf  are  very  persistent  while  the  opposition  was 
half-hearted  and  rather  inclined  to  be  humorous.  We 
did  not  personally  favor  the  bill,  but  the  Legislature 
was  nearly  unanimous  in  passing  it — and  that  settles 
it  for  New  Jersey.  The  deaf  regarded  this  driving 
privilege  as  part  of  their  “rights,”  and  they  have 
won. 

* 

T  ET’S  see  about  this!  As  we  recall  it  the  chief 
A—1 f  argument  of  the  authorities  who  desire  to  wipe 
out  the  small  district  school  is  that  they  want  the 
country  children  to  have  all  the  “advantages”  which 
city  children  glory  in.  We  have  always  contended 
that  some  of  these  advantages  would  be  of  about 
as  much  value  to -the  country  child  as  a  case  of 
smallpox  or  the  itch.  A  “committee  on  character 
education’’  has  just  reported  conditions  to  the  New 
Yoik  City  Board  of  Education.  This  committee 
consists  of  13  serious  and  well-known  men  and 
women,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  partisanship  or 
biased  judgment.  They  say  the  school  disciplinarian 
must  frequently  call  for  police  help  to  keep  order. 
They  give  the  usual  indulgence  to  youth,  but  are 
finally  forced  to  say : 

“But  the  shock  comes  when  we  learn  their  code  of 
morals.  These  same  delightful  young  people  believe 
that  it  is  all  right  if  they  can  ‘get  away  with  it.’  They 
lack  respect  for  parents  and  for  authority.  To  copy 
home-work  is  entirely  honorable  if  they  are  not  caught 
Forging  a  signature  is  a  simple  way  of  saving  a  lot  of 
trouble.  _  ‘Cutting’  is  to  be  commended  if  they  can  ‘get 
by.  Ihieving  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
Cheating  is  no  disgrace  if  the  offender  is  not  detected- 
^Shooting  craps’  is  an  ordinary  pastime  among 
boys.  When  called  to  account  they  are  seldom  sorry 
that  they  have  offended,  but  they  are  extremely  sorrv 
they  ‘got  caught’.” 

In  fact  the  prevailing  standard  of  character  in 
most  of  the  public  schools  in  city  and  town  seems 
to  ‘be  "It’s  all  right  if  you  can  get  away  with  it.*’ 
Now  Ave,  for  one,  would  prefer  that  our  children 
miss  some  of  these  “advantages.”  They  seem  to 
be  inevitable  when  children  are  herded  together  in 
large  schools.  Our  country  people  understand  that, 
and  it  is  one  chief  reason  why  they  w ill  continue  to 
fight  for  the  integrity  of  the  district  school  unit. 
We  need  more  money  and  better  teachers  for  the 
district  school.  The  present  craze  to  wipe  out  the 
country  school  Avith  its  little  groups  of  pupils,  and 
substitute  the  modern  mob  unit,  is  A\Trong. 


Brevities 

Coa7er  the  grated  horseradish  with  vinegar. 

We  think  it  always  a  good  plan  to  mix  some  Alsike 
with  the  Red  when  seeding  to  clover.  The  Alsike  will 
work  in  and  thicken  the  crop. 

We  are  seeding  oats  and  barley  together  this  year  for 
hay.  Formerly  oats  were  seeded  with  the  clover  but 
the  barley  added  seems  to  give  more  and  better  fodder. 

Water  with  10  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  makes  a 
good  fly  poison.  It  is  better  to  keep  all  other  sources 
of  Avater  aAvay  from  the  flies  while  this  solution  is 
being  used. 

A  reader  \\rants  to  know  if  it  is  bad  luck  to  build 
a  house  after  one  is  50  years  old.  We  have  not  found 
it  so.  Many  a  man  would  gladly  take  the  chance  if  he 
had  the  price. 

On  page  63S  we  printed  a  note  about  using  a  radio 
in  a  church  so  that  the  Avords  of  the  sermon  went  into 
the  air  and  came  back  to  deaf  people  in  the  church. 
The  time  required  to  bring  this  sound  back  is  too  small 
to  be  measured.  We  would  like  to  ask  if  other  churches 
haAre  tried  this  plan. 
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What  Became  of  the  Money? 

THE  following  paragraphs  appear  in  a  report  by 
a  local  paper  of  a  suh-di strict  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  recently  held  in  Dimock,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pa. : 

The  attacks  on  the  League  by  Editor  Dillon  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  were  discussed.  A  resolution 
which  appears  below,  was  adopted  requesting  the  League 
to  explain  its  side  of  the  matter  in  question. 

The  resolution  adopted  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  issue  of 
March  7,  page  417,  has  charged  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  with  mis-statement  as  to  Janu¬ 
ary  operations ;  and 

Whereas,  Another  article  in  the  same  issue  and  on 
the  same  page  charges  gross  mis-management  and  re¬ 
bates  ;  and 

Whereas,  iSaid  issue  and  page  charges  general  un¬ 
truth  and  mis-statements,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  'Sub-district  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  of  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.,  do  hereby  demand  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  co-operation,  that  a  full  and  complete  answer 
to  said  article  be  published  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  News.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  through 
our  director,  J.  D.  Miller,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association. 

This  is  hopeful.  Without  accepting  all  the  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  resolution  now  that  the  pool  patrons 
who  furnished  the  money  are  openly  asking  wliat  be¬ 
came  of  it  they  ought  not  to  be  long  in  doubt.  The 
item  for  November  was  $494,1S1.67 ;  for  February  it 
was  $423,070.49. 

For  four  years  it  is  substantially  $15,000,000.  The 
interests  of  co-operation  certainly  demand  that  this 
money  be  accounted  for.  Vague  explanations  will 
not  do.  The  situation  now  demands  definite  figures 
and  names.  IIow  much  of  that  $15,000,000  did  Bor¬ 
den’s  get  in  special  prices  and  in  rebates? 


A  Correction  of  Prices 

IN  the  milk  table  on  page  595,  discussing  February 
milk  prices,  an  error  was  made  in  using  the  net 
price  of  $2.30  for  the  gross  price  of  $2.38.  This  cor¬ 
rection  makes  the  item  unaccounted  for  $423,670.49 
instead  of  $547,252.79,  and  the  total  expense  35.4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  instead  of  43,4.  As  before  stated, 
these  figures  are  based  on  estimates,  and  on  pub¬ 
lished  reports,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolutely 
correct  though  practically  so  for  purposes  for  com¬ 
parisons. 

This  error,  however,  occurred  from  taking  the  net 
instead  of  the  gross  price;  and  it  makes  a  difference 
of  8  cents  per  cwt.  in  the  totals. 


A  Discussion  of  Prices 

Mr.  Chester  Young  was  right  when  he  said  the  new 
milk  plan  is  a  co-operative  proposition.  It  is  co-opera¬ 
tive  between  the  Bordens  and  the  officers  of  the  pool, 
but  not  for  the  farmer  who  puts  in  about  16  hours  a 
day  to  produce  the  milk.  Mr.  Young  told  the  farmers 
at  Ithaca  in  January  a  lot  of  things  that  since  have 
proved  to  be  a  lot  of  bunk.  Mr.  Kershaw  in  his  speech 
at  Whitney  Point,  just  before  the  withdrawal  period, 
stated  that  unloading  the  condensed  milk  factories  to 
the  Borden’s  would  almost  eliminate  the  spread,  and 
would  make  a  difference  of  one  cent  for  January  and 
two  cents  per  quart  for  February  to  the  farmers’  milk 
check  but  instead  it  was  quite  the  reverse — the  spread 
was  even  greater  for  February  than  January.  The 
same  statement  was  made  in  a  January  News  issue. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  committee  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  27  cents  from  March  16. 
As  we  all  know  it  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  milk 
up  to  May  10  as  it  does  in  January  or  any  other  month 
of  the  year.  If  there  is  a  surplus  why  does  the  pool 
permit  the  Borden  Company  to  buy  the  output  of  1,000 
cans  of  non-pool  milk  daily  from  a  cheese  factory  at 
Center  Lisle  operated  by  Isadore  Fine? 

For  years  the  officers  of  the  pool  have  misled  and  de¬ 
ceived  the  farmers,  and  I  am  wondering  how  much 
longer  our  patience  will  endure  it.  Personally  I  am 
strong  for  a  clean  house  and  a  management  that  will 
do  something  for  the  members. 

The  pool  members  in  this  section  are  a  dissatisfied 
lot  of  farmers,  and  we  all  wish  that  some  change 
could  be  made.  a  member  of  the  pool. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Killing  and  “Possessing”  Rabbits 

SEVERAL  cases  much  like  the  following  have 
come  to  us  this  year.  Fruit  growers  were  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  rabbits.  They  came  into  orchards 
and  nurseries  and  gnawed  the  trees.  These  fruit 
men  understood  that  they  were  privileged  to  kill 
these  rabbits  when  caught  in  the  act,  so  they  used 
box  traps  and  with  them  caught  many  rabbits.  These 
were  killed  and  dressed  and  used  for  food.  In  some 
cases  the  rabbits  were  given  away  as  food  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  Charges  .were  brought  against 
these  people  for  violating  the  game  laws.  In  order 
to  make  sure  about  it  we  presented  the  question  to 
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the  Conservation  Commission  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply : 

The  law  provides  that  the  owners  or  occupants  of 
enclosed  or  occupied  farms  and  lands,  or  a  person  duly 
authorized  in  writing  by  such  owner  or  occupant  may 
take,  except  by  use  of  ferrets,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
manner  varying  hares  and  cottontail  x-abbits  which  are 
injuring  their  property.  A  number  of  years  ago  an 
opinion  was  rendered  by  counsel  to  the  Commission, 
and  the  position  held  by  the  counsel  in  that  opinion 
has  since  been  continued  by  the  Commission  as  its 
policy,  that  while  they  could  be  taken,  they  could  not 
be  possessed  or  given  away,  but  should  be  destroyed  or 
buried  if  taken  during  the  close  season.  The  reason 
behind  this  opinion  was  that  some  people  might  take 
rabbits  all  the  time  under  the  subterfuge  that  the  rab¬ 
bits  were  doing  damage.  .Where  rabbits  are  doing 
damage,  both  the  law  and  the  opinion  permit  their  de¬ 
struction  which  is  the  principal  object  sought  by  the 
owners  of  the  land  affected.  Herbert  f.  Prescott. 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


Real  Estate  or  Personal  Property  in  Fruit 

AST  week  we  briefly  discussed  a  case  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  a  man  was  charged  with  steal¬ 
ing  apples  from  trees  in  an  orchard.  The  judge  de¬ 
cided  that  when  apples  were  attached  to  a  tree  they 
were  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  real  estate 
cannot  be  stolen !  Under  this  opinion  it  would  seem 
as  if  theft  is  confined  to  the  taking  of  personal 
property.  This  case  is  attractinlg  great  attention, 
as  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  decision  are 
readily  seen.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  owner  of 
the  apples : 

Relative  to  my  case  against  Charles  Strunk,  of  this 
place,  for  the  lai-ceny  of  apples,  this  case  was  tried  in 
the  Berks  County  Court,  'March  23,  at  Reading,  Pa., 
before  Judge  I’aul  N.  Schaeffer.  I  had  Strunk  ar¬ 
rested  for  the  larceny  of  about  10  bushels  of  apples 
taken  from  the  trees  in  one  of  my  orchards  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  was  purely  a  circumstantial  evidence  case, 
as  we  did  not  catch  him  in  the  act.  I  had  witnesses 
who  saw  him  go  in  the  direction  of  the  orchard  and 
return  with  a  filled  bag  on  his  back;  being  at  night¬ 
time  they  could  not,  however,  see  him  enter  the  orchard 
or  pick  the  apples.  I  had  another  witness,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  defendant,  testify  that  the  defendant  had 
given  him  about  seven  bushels  of  apples  which  were 
placed  in  storage  in  Pottstown.  We  also  found  two 
or  three  bushels  of  the  same  apples  in  the  defendant’s 
cellar.  By  variety,  hail  marks,  maturity  and  other 
characteristics  I  was  able  to  identify  these  apples  as 
belonging  to  the  Funk  Fruit  Farms.  The  defendant 
testified  that  he  had  bought  the  apples  in  his  cellar 
from  another  grower,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
given  any  apples  to  his  brother-in-law. 

After  our  testimony  had  been  heard  the  attorney  for 
Strunk  requested  the  judge  to  non-suit  the  case  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  of  indictment  called  for  larceny.  He 
contended  that  unpicked  apples  were  real  estate  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  steal  real  estate,  hence  he 
could  not  be  held  for  larceny.  The  judge  sustained 
him  in  his  contention,  but  finally  let  the  case  go  to 
the  jury  on  a  misdemeanor  charge.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  defendant. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  judge  was  wrong,  because 
the  picking  of  the  apples  changed  their  status  from 
real  estate  to  personal  property.  It  was  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  decision,  and  the  Berks  County  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  has  taken  steps  to  have  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  this-  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
with  some  teeth  in  it.  Sheldon  w.  funic. 

We  find  that  lawyers  do  not  agree  regarding  such 
a  decision,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  article  surely  defining  larceny  as  applied  to 
fruit.  It  seems  remarkable  that  a  farmer  must  go 
to  all  this  trouble  to  define  plain  theft  when  he  loses 
his  produce  in  this  way.  In  New  York  the  only 
provisions  which  apply  to  the  subject  are  found  in 
the  penal  law  under  the  heading,  “Malicious  Mis¬ 
chief,”  is  this  provision : 

“(Malicious  injury  to  and  destruction  of  property.  A 
person  who  wilfully  : 

1 . 

2 . 

3.  Severs  from  the  freehold  of  another,  or  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  any  produce  thereof,  or  anything 
attached  thereto. 

4 . 

5.  Enters  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  any  orchard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard  or  ground 
whereon  is  cultivated  any  fruit,  with  intent  to  take, 
injure  or  destroy  anything  there  growing  or  grown. 

Shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

(Sec.  1425.  Penal  Law.) 

Under  the  heading  of  “Larceny”  is  this  provision  ; 

“Severance  from  fixture  of  realty,  larceny.  All  the 
provisions  of  this  article  apply  to  eases,  where  the  thing 
taken  is  a  fixture  or  part  of  the  realty,  or  any  growing 
tree,  plant,  or  produce,  and  is  severed  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  thing  had  been 
severed  by  another  person  at  a  previous  time.” 

(Sec.  1291,  Penal  Law.) 

Lawyers  may  split  hairs  and  haggle  over  fine  points 
of  law,  but  to  a  layman  it  seems  the  most  absurd 
thing  in  the  world  tliat  a  thief  can  enter  an  orchard, 
pick  what  apples  he  pleases,  and  then  get  away 
unpunished  over  some  fine  distinctions  between  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  Such  things,  if  left 
unchanged,  will  simply  lead  to  other  lawless  acts  or 
anarchy. 


Secretary  Jardine  on  Co-operation 

THE  papers  are  quoting  W.  M.  Jardine,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  bis  remarks  on 
co-operation : 


“As  a  means  of  bringing  about  more  orderly  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  need 
for  strong,  efficiently  managed,  co-operative  marketing 
associations. 

“Co-operation  is  an  effort  to  create  a  better  system 
of  marketing,  to  produce  and  market  products  that 
consumers  demand,  and  to  distribute  these  commodities 
with  the  least  possible  cost.  Its  most  helpful  feature 
comes  from  the  education  in  business  which  farmers 
obtain  in  their  efforts  to  conduct  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  efficiently. 

“Indeed,  the  whole  movement  rests  on  the  support 
given  it  by  individual  farmers.” 

The  last  sentence  is  right.  We  take  it  to  mean 
that  Secretary  Jardine  understands  the  foundation 
principle  of  successful  co-operation.  As  the  strength 
of  a  chain  is  determined  by  the  weakest  link,  so  the 
power  of  a  co-operative  association  will  be  decided 
by  the  way  the  local  units  hold  together.  If  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  mortar  the  brick  or 
stone  will  not  hold  together.  The  great  building 
will  fall  into  a  heap.  Some  people  try  to  transplant 
big  trees  but  they  seldom  stand.  You  must  begin 
with  the  little  tree  and  let  it  grow  up  slowly  if  you 
want  a  good  orchard.  You  never  can  nail  or  screw 
two  pieces  of  wood  together  and  make  them  hold 
like  a  graft — -where  two  pieces  of  live  wood  have 
grown  together.  The  way  to  co-operate  is  to  begin 
with  the  little  units — make  them  strong  and  then 
graft  them  together. 


A  Rhode  Island  Coal  Mine 

I  have  noticed  mention  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  once  or 
twice  lately  of  coal  mines  in  Rhode  Island,  near  Crans¬ 
ton,  but  pothing  has  been  said  about  the  rather  exten¬ 
sive  workings,  probably  the  largest  in  the  State,  near 
the  west  shore  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island  (Aquidneck)  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 

This  mine  consists  of  two  slopes  running  towards  the 
east,  the  so-called  North  Slope  being  about  2,150  ft. 
deep  and  the  South  Slope  about  1,600  ft.  deep,  and 
about  3,000  ft.  apart.  At  the  200-ft.  level  and  each 
200  ft.  going  down  galleries  run  out  north  and  south, 
about  2,000  ft.  from  these  slopes.  These  galleries  are 
6  ft.  wide  and  5%  ft.  high.  In  the  North  Slope  there 
is  a  room  nearly  400  ft.  square,  the  roof  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  very  few  pillars,  as  the  head  rock  is  excep¬ 
tionally  sound.  This  North  Slope  goes  down  on  an  even 
grade  of  about  40  degrees  for  700  ft.,  then  drops 
straight  down  100  ft.,  and  then  continues  on  about  a 
30-degree  angle  to  final  depth.  This  straight  shaft  was 
being  worked  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  known  as 
Bull  Run.  There  was  a  trestle  in  this  part  of  the 
mine  holding  an  overhead  track  which  prevented  the 
cars  from  tipping  up  backwards  when  being  drawn  up, 
and  there  was  a  ladder  for  the  miners  to  climb  down. 
The  surface  water  was  collected  at  the  400  ft.  level 
and  pumped  to  the  breaker,  where  it  was  used  to  wash 
away  the  dirt  and  dust  to  the  dump.  A  third  slope 
was  commenced  some  time  in  the  80’s,  west  of  and  run¬ 
ning  below  the  North  Slope,  but  was  only  sunk  about 
500  ft.  In  the  80’s  and  before,  when  active  mining  op¬ 
erations  were  carried  on,  the  property  was  owned  and 
worked  by  the  Taunton  Copper  Company  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  the  coal,  which  is  an  extremely  hard  an¬ 
thracite,  was  used  to  smelt  copper  ore  which  came 

largely  from  South  America.  The  old  smelt  works 

were  standing  close  to  the  shore  west  of  the  mines  as 

late  as  1902,  but  had  not  been  used  for  many  years. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  mining  by  this  company, 
the  coal  was  shipped  to  their  smelter  in  Taunton,  and 
some  was  burned  by  the  miners  and  farmers  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  About  1903  a  company  started  to 
pump  out  the  mines  and  to  install  a  plant  to  make 
briquettes  from  the  coal,  but  the  enterprise  ended  in 
failure.  Again  about  1910  a  company  headed  by  Henry 
M.  Whitney  of  Boston  began  operations  on  this  prop¬ 
erty.  This  company  apparently  had  real  money  to  work 
with,  and  proceeded  to  pump  out  the  mines  (no  small 
operation  in  itself  as  they  were  filled  up  level  with  the 
surface  of  the*  ground)  began  actual  mining,  built  a 
new  breaker,  boiler-house,  quarters  for  the  men,  briqu¬ 
ette  plant,  etc.,  all  construction  being  substantial  brick, 
concrete  and  heavy  timber.  They  also  leased  under¬ 
ground  rights  under  a  large  part  of  the  north  end  of 
the  island  and  made  diamond  drill  explorations  of  the 
whole  territory  looking  for  coal.  Plenty  of  seams  of 
coal  were  found,  but  they  were  either  at  great  depth  or 
very  thin.  This  company  finally  went  broke,  and  I 
think  the  assets  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Stone  & 
Webster.  Its  stock  sold  on  the  Boston  Curb  at  oim: 
time  for  about  $12  per  share.  Many  people  living  here 
still  wonder  whether  this  was  a  mining  or  stock-selling 
scheme. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  is  very  hard  and  is  known 
as  Rhode  Island  anthracite.  It  will  burn  freely  only 
with  forced  draft,  under  which  it  gives  intense  heat, 
but  melts,  and  clinkers  badly.  The  seams  pinch  out, 
that  is  get  so  thin  that  much  rock  and  waste  has  to  be 
taken  out  to  get  the  coal,  so  that  the  cost  is  high. 
Another  drawback  to  the  mining  is  seams  of  sulphur 
which,  I  am  told,  make  drilling  very  slow  and  laborious. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  two  men  who 
worked  in  this  mine  in  the  80’s,  and  am  indebted  to 
them  for  the  underground  description,  etc. 

Rhode  Island.  c.  c.  thurston. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Women’s  Rights 

Warriors  and  statesmen  have  their  meed 
o'f  praise, 

And  what  they  do  or  suffer,  men 
record ; 

But  the  long  sacrifice  of  woman’s  days 

Passes  without  a  thought,  without  a 
word  ; 

And  many  a  lofty  struggle  for  the  sake 

Of  duties  sternly,  faithfully  fulfilled — 
For  which  the  anxious  mind  must  watch 
and  wake 

And  the  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  be 
stilled — 

Goes  by,  unheeded  as  the  Summer  wind, 

And  leaves  no  memory  and  no  trace 
behind ! 

Yet  it  must  be  more  holy  courage  dwells 

In  one  meek  heart  which  braves  an 
adverse  state, 

Than  his,  whose  ardent  soul  indignant 
swells, 

Warmed  by  the  fight  or  cheered  through 
high  debate. 

(Author  U nknown ) . 

* 

Here  is  an  unusual  question : 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
clean  and  renovate  burlap  which  is  on 
wall  in  place  of  paper.  I  wondered  if 
painting  it  the  same  color  as  it  is  would 
be  all  right.  It  has  been  green,  but  has 
faded. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  help  this  in¬ 
quirer  with  personal  experience?  Our 
own  plan  would  be  to  prepare  commercial 
dye  of  the  right  color,  and  brush  it  on 
hot,  but  one  of  our  friends  tells  us  that 
painting  gives  a  very  attractive  finish 
with  a  slightly  rough  surface,  and  that 
faded  burlap  is  often  revived  in  this 
way. 

* 

There  must  be  many  of  our  readers 
who  have  old  pieces  of  furniture  which 
they  have  repolished  or  otherwise  re¬ 
stored.  A  little  advice,  drawn  from 
actual  experience,  would  be  of  general 
interest.  People  often  injure  old  fur¬ 
niture  by  varnishing  instead  of  restoring 
the  old  polish.  This  refers,  of  course,  to 
such  wood  as  cherry,  walnut  and  ma¬ 
hogany.  Painted  furniture  occupies  a 
different  place,  but  is  now  very  fashion¬ 
able.  and  old  furniture  that  is  merely  old. 
without  being  antique,  can  be  made  really 
handsome  by  painting.  The  most  dif¬ 
ficult  furniture  to  renovate  is  the  clumsy, 
ornate  style  of  about  40  years  ago,  when 
heavy  lines  were  overlaid  with  machine 
ornament,  and  much  poor  wood  glittered 
with  varnish.  Fine  natural  wood,  how¬ 
ever,  always  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 

Size  Your  Walls  and  the 
Paper  Will  Stick 

Wallpaper  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  wall  treatment  for  the  average 
home.  It  will  cover  up  a  multitude  of 
imperfections  in  the  walls,  such  as  cracks 
and  patches  in  the  plaster,  which  paint, 
kalsomine,  and  other  popular  wall  treat¬ 
ments  would  fail  to  conceal.  Many  home¬ 
makers  have  abandoned  the  use  of  wall¬ 
paper,  even  though  they  prefer  it  to  all 
other  types  of  wall  treatment,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  trouble  in  making,  it 
adhere  to  the  walls.  Another  complaint 
so  often  heard  against  wallpaper  is  that 
the  light  patterns  become  streaked  and 
spotted. 

It  is  a  very  distressing  experience 
indeed  to  have  wallpaper  loosen  and  come 
down  after  going  to  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  hung.  I  know  because  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  for  me.  <Such  happenings  are 
wholly  unnecessary  though.  If  the  walls 
are  properly  prepared  and  the  paper 
rightly  applied,  it  just  simply  can’t  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  application  of  wall  sizing  previous 
to  papering  will  solve  most  paper-hang¬ 
ing  problems.  The  reasons  for  using  it 
are  numerous.  It  provides  an  adhesive 
surface  for  paste;  stops  suction,  and  pro¬ 
tects  paper  from  the  lime  in  plaster  which 
so  often  discolors  light  papers.  Walls 
that  have  been  painted,  whitewashed  or 
kalsomined  need  special  treatment  before 
the  wall  sizing  is  applied.  Painted  walls 
should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  ammonia  and  six  parts  of  water 
to  remove  all  oils  and  grease ;  kalsomined 
or  whitewashed  surfaces  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  sizing  is  applied.  Plastered  walls 
that  have  never  been  papered  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  coat  of  sizing  to  protect  the  paper 
from  the  lime  in  the  plaster  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  suction. 

There  are  many  brands  of  wall  sizing 
on  the  market.  However,  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  glue  sizing  can  be  made  at  home 
as  follows :  Soak  three-fourths  pound  of 
glue  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  it  for 


12  hours.  Then  add  nine  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  one  tablespoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum.  An  ordinary  whitewash 
brush  may  be  used  to  apply  it.  y 

Preparing  the  walls  for  receiving  wall¬ 
paper  does  not  require  the  services  of  an 
expert.  The  “home  folks”  can  just  as 
easily  do  it,  and  thereby  save  a  lot  of' 
hard-earned  money.  When  the  paper 
hanger  does  just  the  actual  paper-hang-' 
ing  his  bill  usually  far  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  paper.  Sizing  of  walls  requires 
extra  labor,  but  it  gives  one  the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  once  the  paper  is  on,  it  will 
stay  on,  and  not  become  stained  from  the 
lime  in  the  plaster. 

A  Reliable  Flour  Paste. — Wallpaper’ 
will  sometimes  loosen  and  come  down  as 
a  result  of  using  poor  paste.  A  good 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2005.  Apron  dress, 
with  round  or 
square  neck,  and 
kimono  sleeves  w'itli 
seams  on  shoulders; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40,  44  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
40  requires  314  yds. 
36  to  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


109.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  blouse,  with 
full-length  or  short 
raglan  sleeves,  round 
collar  o  r  narrow 
neck  band  and  fitted 
hip  band.  Cut  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
&!  n  d  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


1907.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  house  dress  or 
apron,  with  or  with¬ 
out  sleeves  and  hav¬ 
ing  neck  in  two  out¬ 
lines.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Any  size  requires 
314  yds.  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


192.  Child’s  dress 
witti  back  extending 
over  shoulder  in 
yoke  effect,  vestee 
front  and  full  length 
or  short  sleeves. 
Cut  in  sizes  2.  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  6 
requires  1%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen- 
ty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


reliable  paste  can  be  made  as  follows : 
Make  a  smooth  paste  of  three  pints  of 
flour  and  two  quarts  of  cold  water.  Add 
two  gallons  of  boiling  hot  water  and  let 
boil  slowly  for  10  minutes.  Stir  and 
then  sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  over  the 
top  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  scum. 
As  soon  as  the  paste  has  cooled,  add  one 
and  one-half  tablespoons  of  powdered 
alum  and  stir  well.  When  the  paste  runs 
off  the  brush  easily  it  is  ready  for  use. 

MRS.  J.  W.  B. 


Filled  Doughnuts 

One  cup  scalded  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  shortening,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  to  one  yeast 
cake,  three  tablespoons  warm  water,  one 
egg,  one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  powdered  mace,  flour.  Put  milk, 
sugar,  shortening  and  salt  in  mixing 
bowl ;  when  lukewarm  add  yeast  cake 
softened  in  warm  water.  If  mixed  over 
night  use  one-fourth  yeast  cake,  but  if 
in  the  morning  use  a  whole  cake.  Add 
egg  beaten  with  flavoring,  then  add  1% 
cups  flour,  and  beat  well.  Add  one  cup 
flour  and  stir  in  with  a  knife  until  well 
mixed.  Add  sufficient  flour  to  knead. 
Turn  out  on  board  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic,  keeping  the  dough 
soft  as  possible.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  .Now  roll  out,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  small  rectangles, 
and  put  a  bit  of  stiff  jam  on  half  of  each 
piece,  and  fold  over  the  other  half.  Press 
together ;  let  rise  until  light  and  fry  in 
deep  hot  fat.  or  cut  in  small  rectangles, 
fry  as  above,  and  before  serving  split 
three  sides  with  a  thin  sharp  knife  and 
insert  slices  of  firm  jelly.  mrs.  h. 


QJon  must  see,  the  KITCHEN  KOOK 

Kitchenkook  cleanliness,  its  remarkable  cooking  and  baking  speed,  its  con¬ 
venience,  economy  and  safety — all  the  features  you  want  in  a  cook  stove 
have  been  perfected  in  this  new  Kitchenkook  to  a  degree  you  never  thought 
possible. 

ALBERT  LEA 

KITCHEN  KOOK 

THE  IDEAL  COOK.  STOVE 

Kitchenkook  is  not  an  oil  stove.  It’s  a  gas  stove 
with  all  the  desirable  features  of  city  gas  and  with 
greater  cooking  speed.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas  from  common  low  test  gasoline,  producing  a 
clear,  blue  flame  entirely  free  of  smoke,  soot  and 
odor,  not  only  while  new  but  permanently. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly  show 
you  the  advantage  of  Kitchenkook  in  your  own 
home.  There  is  a  style  and  size  to  meet  your 
needs — the  price  is  surprisingly  low.  The  Kitchen¬ 
kook  folder,  telling  all  about  them,  is  sent  on  request. 

Write  for  it. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Clark  St.#  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


The  Early  Bird  Needs 
a  Good  Bedspring! 

Men  who  labor  and  women  who  work  need  complete 
rest  at  night — the  best  rest  that  they  can  get.  And 
this  is  the  kind  that  the  Ideal  Spring  gives,  because  it 
is  made  of  spiral  springs.  Extra  tall,  finely  tempered, 
spirals  that  stand  upright.  Buoyant  spirals  that  mould 
to  the  body’s  form — that  properly  support  the  spine 
and  give  true  relaxation  to  tired  nerves  and  muscles. 
That's  why  it  is  the  most  comfortable  bedspring 
made.  Ask  your  own  furniture  dealer  about  the 

F°sMDEALPriT^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Women ! 

Make 
Big  Money 
in 

Home  Canning 


Women  everywhere  —  are  greatly 
building  up  their  bank  accounts,  re¬ 
furnishing  their  homes  and  buying 
things  they  never  could  afford  before. 
They're  not  working  hard  to  do  it 
either.  It's  so  easy  that  its  almost 

p!ay.  U,s  yery  £asy 

Can  in  tins  —  save  time  and  energy; 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  over  the 
results  —  they’re  always  certain  — 
and  the  extra  cans  you’re  able  to  put 
up  out  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  ordinarily  go  to  waste — can  be 
sold  at  a  big  profit  to  you. 

The  Virginia  Way 

enables  you  to  can  1 000  cans  a  day 
in  a  few  hours  time — with  a  profit  of 
from  10c  to  15c  on  each  can.  There's 
a  big  demand  in  your  own  commun¬ 
ity,  for  home  canned  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  flavor  is  so  much  better  1 

Mrs.  Sallie  Olinger 

of  North  Mountain,  W.  Va.,  says: 

*‘I  like  my  sealer 
fine  —  it  can't  be 
beat.  1  seal  more 
cans  with  it  in  an 
hour  than  1  could  in 
a  half  a  day,  with 
the  old  method.  Wish 
that  1  had  known  of 
it  long  ago — 1  save 
so  much  of  my  gar¬ 
den  stuff  that  would 
otherwise  go  to 
waste.’* 

More  Testimonials 

Mrs.  Sam  Potter,  Jenkins,  Ky.,  says: 
“1  have  canned  1,175  cans  of  berries, 
apples  and  other  products  that  were 
going  to  waste.  1  will  say  to  anyone 
that  a  Virginia  Home  canning  ma¬ 
chine  is  worth  many  times  its  cost 
and  I  am  certainly  pleased  over  sav¬ 
ing  my  products." 

Mr.  Leslie  J.  Carter,  Adolphus,  Ky., 
says:  "I  think  the  Home  Can  Sealer 
is  one  of  the  finest  household  neces¬ 
sities  used  in  the  American  Home. 

1  sealed  from  50  to  60  cans  per  hour 
for  several  days.  It  is  a  real  money¬ 
making  machine.  Worth  twice  the 
price  I  paid  for  it  even  if  no  goods 
are  canned  for  the  market.  Anyone 
wishing  to  write  me  concerning  the 
sealer,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  them 
about  it,  for  I  think  every  home 
should  have  a  Home  Sealer." 

Mr.  Grant  M.  Bussler,  Pennsdale,  Pa., 
says:  "This  is  our  second  year  we 
have  used  the  Home  Can  Sealer  and 
we  think  it  is  wonderful.  We  paid 
for  it  just  by  selling  100  quarts  of 
tomatoes.” 

U.  S.  Government  Endorsed 

Praise  from  government  experts,  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  Can- 
n  i  n  g  Clubs,  County  Demonstration 
Agents  is  received  almost  daily. 
Virginia  Can  Co.,  Dept.000  Roanoke,  Va. 

Virginia  Can  Co.,  Dept.  17 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  — 
free  information  about  the  "Virginia 
Way”  of  canning  at  home. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . . 

R.  F.  D. 


State.. 


J 


-IsThereaHAAG 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  “Haag”  would  be 
without  one  — would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Haag 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  oar  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
*  prises  a  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 

yy  bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  fiat- 
a  nCIC  back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faacets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 


Send  for 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


Catalog  80  254  ff.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  A  vex  N.  Y.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Aluminum  Advantages 

I  have  just  dried  my  hands  after  wash¬ 
ing  up  the  "pots  and  pans”  and  am  won¬ 
dering  how  many  other  housewives  are 
planning  to  add  a  few  pieces  of  new  ware 
to  the  kitchen  just  to  help  with  the 
Spring  brightening.  I  have  on  my  mind 
a  dear  lady  who  declared  that  she  "had 
no  use  for  aluminum.  It  is  too  hard  to 
keep  clean,  comes  to  pieces,  and  will  spoil 
if  you  leave  certain  things  in  it.”  I 
felt  so  sorry  for  her,  and  have  been  won¬ 
dering  ever  since  I  heard  her  just  how 
many  other  women  are  losing  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  aluminum  because  they  do  not 
really  know  it.  I  have  aluminum  articles 
that  have  been  in  use  10  and  even  20 
years,  really  hard  use.  There  is  a  14- 
quart  kettle  that  has  helped  can  tomatoes 
for  just  20  years  and  is  as  good  today  as 
when  it  was  new.  They  say  acid's  will 
destroy  aluminum  ware.  It  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ware.  I  have  had  to¬ 
mato  juice  left  from  the  day’s  canning 
which  I  wished  to  use  the  next  day  and 
never  think  of  taking  it  from  the  kettle. 
It  is  simply  set  aside  and  put  on  again 
the  next  day,  and  the  kettle  shows  no 
bad  effects  from  repeated  use  in  this 
way.  On  the  other  hand  I  had  a  small 
pan  of  cheap  ware  in  which  I  left  some 
macaroni  cooked  with  tomatoes.  On 
emptying  it  the  next  day  I  found  the  acid 
of  the  tomatoes  had  eaten  rough  places 
over  the  pan,  and  one  hole  clear  through 
it.  It  was  a  cheap  pan  and  evidently 
little  real  aluminum  in  it. 

I  have  found  one  objection  to  some  of 
the  highest  grade  ware.  Kettle  or 
stewer  lids  with  aluminum  rings  or 
handles  are  to  be  avoided.  The  ring  or 
handle  will  quickly  become  as  hot  as  the 
hottest  place  on  the  kettle,  and  it  is  hard 
to  lift  them.  Some  of  the  best  grades  of 
goods  have  nickel  rings,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  black  wooden  handles,  and 
do^  not  get  hot  very  quickly. 

There  are  very  light-weight  grades  of 
aluminum  ware  that  become  dented  with 
the  lightest  blow,  and  soon  look  battered 
and  ugly.  But  the  better  ware  is  heavier, 
and  after  10  years’  constant  use  will 
have  not  a  dent  in  it,  and  with  a  very 
little  polishing  looks  like  new.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  granite-ware  that  will  stand 
so  much  hard  wear  and  keep  its  shape 
and  smooth  surface  as  long.  Aluminum- 
ware  carries  heat  rapidly,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel  will 
be  as  hot  as  the  part  next  the  stove.  For 
that  reason  it  is  much  easier  to  cook  in 
it  on  top  of  the  stove.  If  food  burns  in 
aluminum  and  will  not  come  off  with 
soaking,  setting  the  utensil  on  the  stove 
dry  and  letting  the  scorched  food  burn 
thoroughly  will  cause  it  to  crumble  and 
come  off,  leaving  the  vessel  smooth  and 
clean  with  a  little  polishing. 

An  aluminum  teakettle  is  much  lighter 
than  the  heavy  nickel  one  with  copper 
bottom,  and  the  water  heats  much  more 
quickly.  We  have  three  aluminum  hot- 
water  bottles  in  the  house,  one  of  which 
has  been  in  constant  use  each  Winter 
for  12  years.  Filled  with  boiling  hot 
water  and  slipped  in  a  bag  of  outing 
flannel  it  will  warm  the  bed  all  night 
long  and  be  nice  and  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  found  mine  indispensable  when 
the  babies  were  tiny.  I  put  a  pillow  on 
a  chair  near  the  bed,  folded  diapers  on 
the  pillow,  and  the  bottle  on  them  cov¬ 
ered  with  another  pillow.  When  I  was 
up  in  the  night  with  the  baby  I  would 
lay  the  bottle  in  the  crib  while  the  baby 
was  out,  change  to  a  warm,  dry  diaper, 
and  lay  the  baby  back  into  a  warm  crib! 

I  lie  bottle  was  replaced  with  the  diapers 
and  kept  thepi  warm  all  night. 

I  or  the  comfort  of  the  woman  who  is 
using  iron  skillets  and  griddles  I  would 
say  that  I  have  an  aluminum 
griddle,  but  cannot  bake  pancakes  as  well 
on  it  as  on  the  old,  heavy  iron  griddle. 
Neither  does  meat  brown  so  nicely  on 
aluminum,  to  my  notion,  as  it  does  in  an 
non  skillet.  There  must  be  some  virtue 
m  iron  utensils,  else  there  would  not  be 
these  widely  advertised  articles  that  have 
come  into  popularity  recently.  The  old 
iron  pot  is  in  demand  with  the  best  cooks 
nowadays  for  some  purposes.  But  there 
are  uses  for  aluminum,  and  there  are 
good,  heavy  brands  of  aluminum  that 
will  wear  as  long  and  give  even  better 
service  than  other  wares.  It  is  well  to 
look  for  the  details  of  handles  and  rivet¬ 
ing.  and  of  sharp  corners  and  such  in 
buying  aluminum  articles,  and  I  would 
advise  that  any  housewife  avoid  these 
bargain  sales  of  aluminum  articles  until 
she  has  had  considerable  experience  with 
it,  and  is  a  judge  of  quality.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  bargains  are 
no  bargains  at  all.  mbs.  e.  e.  l. 


Pasted  Oilcloth 

Try  pasting  v0ur  oilcloth  to  your 
kitchen  table.  Make  paste  of  flour  and 
water  cooked  the  same  as  you  would  to 
put  on  wallpaper ;  spread  this  evenly  oyer 
your  table  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  touching 
every  spot ;  then  put  on  your  oilcloth  and 
brush  until  it  is  tight  and  smooth ;  let 
dry  overnight.  You  will  find  that  oilcloth 
put  on  in  this  way  will  always  he  smooth 
and  in  place,  and  not  slipping  around 
when  you  wipe  it.  The  paste  does  not 
hurt  a  kitchen  table  in  the  least,  and  it  is 
no  trouble  to  pull  off  the  old  oilcloth  when 
a  new  one  is  needed. 

I  also  find  a  use  for  old,  worn  oilcloths 
when  papering.  They  are  fine  to  patch 
rough  places  or  holes  in  old  walls  before 
the  paper  is  put  on.  f.  e.  v. 
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Tile  Walls  Like  Magic 

Beaver  Tile  Board  works  wonders  in  old  kitchens 
and  bathrooms.  It  gives  you  glistening  white  tile 
walls  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  old  way  because 
this  miracle  tile  comes  in  big  panels — ready  to  nail 
right  over  the  dingy  old  cracked  walls.  Get  a  few 
panels  of  it  from  your  local  dealer,  nail  it  up, 
enamel  it,  and  behold  the  lustrous  new  beauty  of 
your  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Or  mail  the  coupon 
for  a  free  sample  and  a  full  explanation  of  its 
use  and  application.  Why  put  up  with  a  dingy 
kitchen  or  bathroom  any  longer? 

Beaver  Tile  Board 

Beaver  Tile  Board  comes  in  panels  4  feet  wide  and  6  to  10  feet  long 
— each  contains  hundreds  of  uniform  tiles — the  indentations  are  deep 
and  clean-cut.  When  nailed  over  old  walls  or  direct  to  the  studding 
it  will  not  crack,  fall  or  crumble.  Wears  like  porcelain.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  it  and  mail  coupon  for  free  samples. 

Other  BEAVER  Products 
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for  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Bestwall 


for  ROOFS 

Slate-surfaced  Shingles  and  Slabs  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  color 
and  design. 

Special  Re-roofing  Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll  Roof¬ 
ing-in  weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Bullt-to-order  Roofs 

Roof  Paints  and  Cements 
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Gypsum  Partition  Block 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Architectural  and  Industrial 
Varnishes  and  Enamels 

FREE— Samples  and  Booklets 

LEAVER 

PRODUCTS 


The  Beaver  Products  Co., Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  M-M-4 
(or)  Thorold,  Canada 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sample  and  description  of  Beaver  Tile  Board. 
I  am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Products  listed  below: 


State.. 
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An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 


One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4—4/^ 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
scat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


I  need  an  agent  to  sell  my  Candy,  Chewing  Gum  and 
Mints.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gordon  701  Jackson  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


7  AA  riNE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  y  our  return 
I  III#  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  SO 
Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  oth*»r 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

[No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
'beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  fiure  to  uend  for  freeioom  book,  it 
tel  hi  al  I  about  weaving  and  our  wonder- 
— -  fullviow-prlccd.  eanily-ooeratedloome.1 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  4B8.  Factory  SI.  BOONVILLE, NY 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Qiticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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7  SIZES 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
concerning  the  superiority  of  the  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator,  ask  your  De 
Laval  Agent  to  demonstrate  one  to 
you,  feature  by  feature,  in  comparison 
with  any  other  machine.  The  quality 
and  superior  workmanship  and  design 
of  a  De  Laval  are  clearly  evident,  but  if 
merely  seeing  does  not  convince  you, 
your  De  Laval  Agent  will  gladly  ar¬ 
range  a  free  trial.  Not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  who  sees  and  tries  a  De  Laval 
ever  fails  to  choose  it. 


Trade  in  Your  Old  Separator  as 
Partial  Payment 

De  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  lib¬ 
eral  allowances  for  used  centrifugal 
cream  separators  of  any  age  or  make 
as  partial  payment  on  new  De  Laval 
Separators  of  the  latest  improved  type. 

This  offers  to  separator  users  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  replace  badly-worn,  under¬ 
sized  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  cream 
separators  with  new  De  Lavals. 


$6.60 

to 

$14.30 

4  Down 
Balance  in 
15  Easy 
|  Monthly 
|  Payments 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61BealeSt. 


De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Are  You  Getting 

Clean  Milk? 


M&Wm 

j&yr'-'ViT 


Pi:  KIT  Y  Cot. 
ton  Dines  are 

made  in  any  size 
Irom  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order- 


If  you  are  straining  milk  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh 
screen  strainers,  you  are  not  removing  all  the  dirt  and 
sediment  from  the  milk. 

Thousands  of  milk  producers  have  found  by  actual  test 
that  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  the  only  strainer  made  that  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
fine  dirt,  muck  and  other  sediment  from  milk.  These  results 
'  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

Purity  Milk  Strainers  are  used  by  the  largest  milk  producers  In 
the  United  States,  including  Borden,  Van  Camp,  Carnation. 
Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms  Dairies,  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  producers. 

Made  in  two  sizes: — 1 0  quart  and  1 8  quart.  Ask  your 
Dealer,  or  write  us  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


10  Superior  Featuers 

OF 

GLECKNER 

GUARANTEED  1000  “THOUSAN”  1000 

HARNESS 


Top  Selection  of  Leather  Used.  COSTS 

Hand-Made  except  where  Machines  prove  Better.  LESS 

Lock-Stitched  with  Waxed  linen  thread. 

GLECKNER  Supervision  Throughout  Production.  WEARS 

Standardized  Full  Size.  BEST 

Easily  adjusted  to  Fit. 

Reasonable  Price. 

Good  Service  Through  Local  Dealers. 

Strongly  Guaranteed. 

i^B^  Backed  by  46  Years  of  Harness  Making. 

Read  more  about  GLECKNER  1000  “Thousan”  1000 
Harness  in  our  illustrated  Booklet  “Outfitting  the 
Horse.”  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy, 


Gleckner  Dealer  Sign 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  AND  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 
There’s  a  Gleckner  Dealer  Near  You 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Care  of  Family  Cow 

We  bought  in  November  a  Jersey  cow, 
six  years  old.  We  were  particular  to 
ask  the  man  from  whom  we  bought,  just 
what  feed  and  how  much  he  was  giving 
her.  He  told  us  equal  parts  of  bran, 
chop,  gluten  and  oilmeal.  That  is  25  lbs. 
of  each  ingredient  to  every  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  Do  you  think  this  is  too  much  oii- 
rneal?  We  are  feeding  3%  lbs.  twice  a 
day.  For  rough  feed  she  lias  corn  fod¬ 
der  night  and  morning,  and  millet  hay  at 
noon.  She  is  to  be  fresh  soon  and  is  now 
making  10  ounces  of  butter  a  day  besides 
what  milk  we  use,  probably  not  more 
than  a  quart  a  day.  Do  you  think  we 
are  feeding  too  much  grain?  Should  her 
ration  be  changed  entirely  during  the 
time  she  is  dry,  or  only  a  smaller  amount 
given?  Several  times  one  quarter  of  her 
udder  lias  seemed  to  harden,  and  the  milk 
inclined  to  be  stringy  or  lumpy  on  the 
strainer.  It  is  always  the  same  section, 
but  the  trouble  disappears  quickly,  only 
one  milking  being  affected.  Might  this 
be  caused  by  too  heavy  feeding  of  grain 
or  only  perhaps  a  slight  cold.  c.  E.  t. 

Ohio. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  in  rations  for  dairy 
cows  that  are  to  be  fed  during  lactation 
as  well  as  during  the  dry  period.  A  milk¬ 
ing  ration  must  necessarily  carry  more 
protein  than  a  maintenance  ration.  In 
too  many  instances'  dairymen  feel  that 
since  the  cow  is  not  producing  milk,  she 
can  survive  on  coarse  roughages  that  are 
not  supplemented  with  the  usual  grain 
allowance.  This  is  a  common  error  and 
a  serious  one. 

If  I  were  to  judge  the  critical  period, 
as  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  dairy  cow’s  cycle,  I  should  say 
that  the  care  and  attention  to  the  feed 
that  is  supplied  during  her  dormant  per¬ 
iod  is  even  more  important  than  the  se¬ 
lection  of  that  given  her  while  she  is  in 
milk.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  condition, 
then  a  ration  consisting  of  30  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  bran,  10 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  makes  an  excellent 
Winter  dry  ration.  During  the  Summer 
months,  the  linseed  meal  might  properly 
be  replaced  with  gluten  feed  or  gluten 
meal.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
you  feed  about  twice  as  much  gluten  feed 
as  you  do  gluten  meal  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  equal  amount  of  protein.  The 
3%  lbs.  of  grain  that  you  fire  feeding 
twice  daily  is  quite  sufficient  during  her 
lactation  period,  provided  this  will  carry 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  protein. 

A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
bran,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed,  and  oilmeal 
would  be  rather  concentrated,  although  it 
would  carry  about  20  per  cent  of  protein. 
The  addition  of  some  ground  oats  to  this 
combination  would  provide  bulk  and  bring 
it  more  nearly  into  balance,  especially 
for  Summer  feeding.  Neither  millet  hay 
nor  the  mixed  hay  you  describe  is  suitable 
tfor  milk  production  and  it  might  be  to 
your  advantage  to  replace  this  roughage 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  or  at  least 
mixed  hay  carrying  some  clover. 

Let  her  have  all  of  the  corn  fodder  tliat 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish.  In  fact, 
under  the  individual  feeding  system  it  is 
almost  immaterial  how  and  when  the 
roughage  is  supplied.  In  the  absence  of 
some  succulent  feed  such  as  cow  peas, 
turnips,  or  small  potatoes,  or  similar 
home-grown  garden  products,  I  should 
feed  some  moistened  beet  pulp.  The  candy 
pail  serves  as  a  vehicle  in  this  instance, 
wherein  4  or  5  lbs.  of  dry  beet  pulp  is 
moistened  for  12  hours  before  feeding 
and  given  the  animal  in  two  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  morning  and  night.  This  succulent 
feed  is  a  carbohydrate  carrier,  is  very 
palatable,  and  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  grain  ration  mentioned  above,  when 
the  cow  is  in  milk,  results  in  an  increased 
daily  production. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cow  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  her  lactation  period  and 
udder  trouble  such  as  your  mention  is  ex¬ 
perienced  frequently  at  that  time.  The 
ration  should  be  more  laxative  in  nature 
and  it  would  be  well  to  cut  down  some¬ 
what  on  the  grain  allowance  when  there 
is  evidence  of  an  inflamed  condition  in  or 
about  the  udder.  In  fact,  it  oftentimes 
becomes  necessary  to  deny  the  cow  all 
grain  ration — give  her  a  salty  bran  mash 
or  some  other  form  of  purge  F.  c.  M. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


The 

Hlnman  User 

gets 

CLEAN  Milk 

because  — 

his  Hinman  Milker  is  so  simple 
that  it’s  easy  to  keep  it  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  Many  a  Hinman 
Milker,  in  steady  use  for  over 
fifteen  years,  is  producing  milk 
just  as  clean  today  as  it  did  the 
first  time  it  was  used!  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  to  any  dairyman,  the 
names  of  others  who  have  proved 
this  with  their  Hinman  Milkers. 

It  Pays 

to  own  a  Hinman.  Because  it  brings 
all  the  saving  of  time,  hard  work  and 
money  and  maintains  your  same 
Standard  of  high  grade  milk! 

Ask  Us 

for  the  facts  .Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog.  Getour  prices.  Itcosts  nothing 
to  find  out  the  truth.  It’s  worth  know¬ 
ing.  So  write  to  us  today  for  catalog 
and  information  that  will  interest  you. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 
4th  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


Agents— 

Write  us  about  op¬ 
portunities  open 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and  every 
cent  receive 
promptly 

(or  free  catalog 

T  ownHces  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now 


DANA’S 

STOCK 

LABELS 


J.C.SMITH! 


MU 


To  identify  all  live  stock. 
Standard.  Free  samples. 


Breeders’  Supplies 

Bunches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
Veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  D  AN  A  CO..  74  Main  St..  West  Lenanon,  N.  H. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  imiiiiiiiiiiiiit 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation  ** 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

llllllllllllimililllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim 
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Unt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Wool  Growers’  Meeting 

On  March  30  the  Spring  meeting  oL' 
the  Washington  and  Henselaer  counties. 
N.  Y.,  Wool  Growers’  and  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Inc.,  was  held  at  Eagle 
Bridge,  CNT.  Y.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  the  president,  who  was 
delegate  to  the  last  annual  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  at  Syracuse,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  same.  Shippers  who 
sold  their  wool  through  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  received  from  6  to  8  cents  per 
pound  more  than  was  secured  by  those 
selling  through  other  channels  as  a  rule. 

A  motion  was  made  tha,  this  year  the 
local  association  receive  wool  only  for 
shipment  to  the  State  Association.  This 
two-county  association  wa.j  organized 
some  time  before  the  State  organization, 
and  had  been  marketing  over  100.000  lbs. 
per  year  for  its  patrons  successfully.  In 
spite  of  considerable  opposition  the 
amount  shipped  to  Syracuse  has  increased 
every  year,  and  those  present  at  this 
year’s  meeting  expressed  themselves  as 
in  favor  of  shipping  to  Syracuse  almost 
unanimously.  However  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  few  still  favor  the  other  chan¬ 
nels  of  marketing  the  wool,  I  opposed  the 
motion  that  we  receive  only  wool  for 
Syracuse  and  the  motion  was  lost.  While 
our  association  favorsi  and  urges  the 
shipment  of  wool  to  Syracuse,  it  will  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  receive  wool 
and  ship  wherever  the  grower  desires.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
trying  to  coerce  the  grower  in  any  way 
in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  his  wool. 
■My  idea  is  that  to  secure  shipments  to 
our  State  Association  we  should  so  han¬ 
dle  the  wool  that  we  shall  have  the  grow¬ 
er’s  confidence  and  when  that  is  secured 
we  shall  naturally  have  his  product  to 
sell.  The  prices  secured  for  wool  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  shippers,  but 
considerable  fault  was  found  with  the 
high  cost  of  handling  same.  J.  C.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  Spy,  $2:50  to 
$6.50;  Russet,  $3  to  $5. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  44%  to  45c ; 
(first,  41%  to  43%c ;  seconds,  39%  to 
40%  c. 

Cheese.  —  Held  extra,  26  to  26%c; 
firsts,  24%  to  25%c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown,  extra,  33% 
to  34c;  white  and  mixed,  31  to  32c; 
western,  extra  firsts,  29  to  29%c;  west¬ 
ern,  seconds,  28  to  2S%c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24  ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17.  Straw  —  Rye,  $21  to 
$22  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes.  —  Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1  to 
$1.05. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  32  to  35c ; 
roasters,  36  to  39c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
22c: 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $6 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  box,  50 
to  75c ;  radishes,  box,  $1  to  $3 ;  spinach, 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3;  squash,  Hubbard,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  6-till  crate,  $2  to  $6. 

Live  stock  at  Brighton. — Bulls,  $5  to 
$6 ;  cows,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  calves,  $6  to  $11 ; 
hogs,  $11  to  $13.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  6,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

iNo.  2  white  oats  . $0.54% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1-22% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.16% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $27.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Standard  middlings  .  28.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.90 

White  hominy . 37.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.15 

Ground  oats  .  36.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.65 

34%  linseed  meal  . 42.60 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Market  fairly  active.  Beef  steers 
strong  compared  with  week  ago  25  to  35c 
higher;  best  grades  showing  most  ad¬ 
vance;  top,  $10.75;  average  weight,  1,- 
300;  numerous  loads,  $10.25  to  $10.50; 
bulk  medium  quality  to  sell  at  $8.50  to 


$9.50.  Bulls,  heifers  and  canners  slow 
about  steady.  Fat  cows  strong,  25  to  50c 
higher  than  week  ago ;  choice  offerings 
up  to  $7;  bulk,  $4.50  to  $6.  Calves 
strong  to  50c  higher;  top  vealers,  $15. 
Hogs  steady  to  strong ;  top  locals,  $14.50 ; 
bulk,  $14  to  $14.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  4  :  Cat¬ 
tle  23  cars ;  22  Pennsylvania,  1  Chicago  ; 
containing  519  head ;  657  head  driven  in  ; 
total  cattle,  1.176  head,  44  calves,  307 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  common  to 
medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Bulls.- — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50 ; 
good  to  ^choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.50. 

_  Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14.50  to 
$15;  medium,  $11.50  to  $14.50;  common, 
$4  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$14  to  $14.50 ;  mediumweights,  150  to  200 
lbs.,  $13  to  $14.25;  lightweights,  100  to 
150  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $13;  rough  stock,  $10 
to  $11.50. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as 
follows :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  56  to  57c ;  half  blood 
combing,  56  to  57c;  three-eighths  blood 
combing,  5S  to  59c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing,  58  to  59c; 
three-eighths  blood,  59  to  60c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  56  to  57c;  quarter  blood, 
55  to  56c.  Texas  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Oregon  eastern  clothing,  $1.20 
to  $1.25. 


World’s  Record  in  Milk 
and  Butterfat 

What  is  the  breed  and  strain,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  present  holder  of  the 
World’s  record  in  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
figures  showing  the  amount  of  this  cow’s 
yearly  production.  j.  h.  r. 

The  world’s  records  for  butterfat  and 
m'ilk  production  are  held  by  two  Holstein 
cows  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  holds  the 
record  for  milk  with  a  production  of  37,- 
381.40  lbs.  in  365  days.  DeKol  Plus 
Seo'is  Dixie  holds  the  honors  in  butter, 
having  produced  1,686.64  lbs.  in  one  year. 
Both  these  records  are  strictly  official. 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  and  DeKol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  are  both  strong  in  King 
Segis  breeding.  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect 
is  owned  by  Carnation  Stock  Farms. 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  DeKol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  by  D.  Raymond  Vandervil, 
Quebec. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BOLL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas, 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre, 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  Jt.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 

ForSafe  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  IK  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

JERSEY OALVES 

from  Registered  stock.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

Bulls,  #,50  each;  Heifers.  ®100. 
PUTNAM  FARM  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

u 

Mi 


Authoritative  32*page  book,  “Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  Distemper  and  every 
other  known,  dog  disease,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  correct  treatment. 

For  46  years  Glover’s  Mange  Medicine 
and  other  dog  remedies  have  been  stan¬ 
dard  remedies  and  preventives  for  dog 
aliments.  Write  Dept.  14. 

•  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc.,  129  W.  24  St..  N.Y. 


For  Sale-THOROUGHBRED  COLLIES 

2  mos,  old:  $5  and  $10.  Guaranteed  to  make  good 
cow  dogs,  A.  Van  Dyke,  Palatine  lirldge,  N.Y. 


R  ARRIT  HnillllK  Choice  line  of  pups  and  young  dogs. 

nABBI  nuunuo  SPRINGER  SPANIELS-excell.nt  field 
strain.  IRISH  SETTERS.  Pups,  few  proven  brood  matrons. 
Z.  E.  COMSTOCK  Fabius,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  !•». 

hlte  Collie  Cups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

Chetola  Kennel.  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Pfllipp  Pimnioo  i,n<1  Frown  dogs.  Reasonably  priced. 

ruilbc  ruppids  STR0NGHEART  FARM  KENNELS. Brandon.  Vermont 

A i ro rl o I o  Female— 7  mos.  old.  810.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Mil CUdlO  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 
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HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


(-Clean  Up  with  Carbola-] 

Lice,  Mites  and 
Disease  Germs  Can’t  Stand  It 


In  Stables 


In  Poultry  Houses 


In  Hog  Pens 


Insures  More  Milk 

Carbola  is  live  stock  insurance  against 
tuberculosis,  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
destructive  diseases.  The  thorough  san¬ 
itation  you  get  with  Carbola  will  increase 
the  vitality  of  your  animals,  give  you 
more  milk  and  lower  the  bacteria. 

More  Poultry  Profits 

Apply  Carbola  to  the  walls,  ceilings, 
roosts  and  dropping  boards  of  your  poul¬ 
try  houses.  Dust  the  dry  powder  right 
on  the  fowls.  Result — more  light,  thor¬ 
ough  sanitation,  healthy  fowls,  more 
eggs — and  no  lice  or  mites . 

Paints  and  Disinfects 

Just  mix  Carbola  with  water  and  you 
have  a  liquid  disinfectant  that  dries  pure 
white.  It  will  not  flake  or  peel  off.  And 
it  is  economical — one  pound  covers  about 
100  square  feet.  Your  dealer  has  Car¬ 
bola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage 
10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage 
20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered. 

Add  25%  for  Texas,  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
Points  West. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


AUBOLA. 


T  Yve  YVxsvniecWns  YiVvW  e  Pavrv\ 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $r>0  to  $300  in  a  yonng  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  ttie  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,0110 
Jb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  onlygood  individuals.  Usuaflyfrom 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGEJV.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW„  DAml(  FJ,„MS  „  f  „  plli,t .  p< 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Guernsey  Heifers 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  'Tuberculin  tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

Registered  Guernsey  Cow  ^ZulVeiftr 

calves  by  tier  side:  calves  can  he  reg.  Price,  $250. 
P.  G.  GOODWIN,  Woodbury,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y.  J.  S.  COLES,  Supt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


HOLSTEINS 


BARGAINS— Holsteins 

LO-lb.  Breeding  Bull  Calf— #50.  Yearling—  $1100,  com¬ 
bining  the  century  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Dad,  with 
Iho  only  3  direct  generation  group  of  40-lb  sires, 
through  a  33-lb.  daughter  (of  herd  sire).  She  has  a  10-lb. 
daughter,  a  40-lb.  sister  (heifers).  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  C.  BIGGS  Trumansburg,  jV.  Y. 

Act.  Advertising  once  only. 


Brookvale  Farm 

?  HEREFORDS 

J!.  We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
bull  calves,  Sired  by  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639  the 
Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited. 

1.  M,  Crane  BROOKVALE  FARM  S.  R.  Morrison 
Owner  Windsor,  Mass.  Supt.  . 

For  Sale  Reg.  Cows  and  Heifers 

Fresh  or  soon  due.  Good  individuals  that  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Price,  *125  to  *200.  Herd  headed  by  K. 
M.  Segis  Pontiac,  whose  four  nearest  dams  averaged 
in  7  days  34.08  lbs.  butter,  628  81  ibs.  milk.  Herd 
under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


FO  R 
SALE 


Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Born  March  30,  1925.  850  at  30  da.  Dom,  9124  lbs.  in  10 
mos.  Federal  accredited  herd.  Snapshots  and  further 
details  to  inquirers.  0.  E.  &  B.  U.  BEAUS, Eaiit  Brookfield,  Haas. 

7VL i  1  It ing  SHortHoms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  TJ.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Waigrove  Herd  Wuxlilngtonvllle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Red  Polled  Heifer  Calves 

from  accredited  Herd.  Prices  reasonable.  We  ship 
anywhere.  BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Venango  Co., Pa. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Calves 

reasonable.  l’EKRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


practically  Puro  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Calves,  $20 

■  each,  crated.  EIIUKWOOU  KAKMH,  Whitenater,  Wiaeonaln 

Rahhife  Cavles,  Pigeons.  (1.000  animals.)  Circular  for 

liauuil»  stamp.  Summit  Babbitry  Bcrnharts,  Pa 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Sold  out  on  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Have  a  few  good 
service  boars  and  fall  gilts  yet. .  Weaned  pigs  by 
.Mav  1st.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 

10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 
yourself.  E0WAR0  WALTER.  Box  6KR,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

100  CHESTER  WHITE,  Berkshire.  0. 1C.  and  OUROC  PIGS 

6  wks.  old,  *6;  8  wks,  WO. 50.  Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  pigs,  $7 .50  each.  Pigs  are  taught  to  eat. 
This  adv.  appears  every  other  week. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

PiffC  Chester  Whites  and  Berlrshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
llgb  $6each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  If  you  will  not  re¬ 
turn  our  crate  include  extra  $1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dusliore,  Pa. 

ForSale— World’s  Grand  Champion  Big  Type 

fl  1  fi  Pin-o  8  wks-  old-  Price,  $12.  100  lb.  boars,  same 
U.  1.  V.  r  Igb  breeding,  $22.50,  pedigrees  included. 

VERNON  LAFDER  Middlesex,  N.Y. 

■  lllPOr^Q  Orion  and  Sensation  lireed- 
®  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-Choice  Gilts  Dret„  tJ?ayfarrow 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Ourne  Herd  Rnar  oki-  Top-  Prizo  Winner. 

uuruu  neru  DOar  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Registered  Spotted  Poland-China  SPRING  PIGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Write  Hrookside  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia. 

HII'1.  A-l.  Early  March.  Regist’d  pigs,  $12.75  each 
u.  I.  u.  J>  Pail’S  no  akin.  Order  now  to  ship  May  1st  to 
10th.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  It.  IIII.D,  Seneca  Kalla,  N.Y. 

Dcglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  pi/~>Q 
n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  livid 

SHEEP 

Deg/Shropshire  Lambs,  4  mos.  old,  60  to  70  lbs.  each.  $20 
•  *  each.  Shipped  on  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE.  Lsvanna.H.Y. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 

is  made  up  of  elements  that  for  ages  were  in 
the  form  of  solid  rock.  Mixed  with  great  care, 
ground  fine,  burned  thoroughly  and  then  re¬ 
ground  finer  than  flour  under  strict  chemical 
supervision,  these  elements  make  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  binding  material  that  knits  sand  and  stone,  or 
sand  and  gravel,  into  improvements  solid  as  rock. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  improvements  never  rot 
or  rust ;  can’t  burn ;  require  no  painting. 

You  build  once  for  all  when  you  build  the 
ALPHA  way. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ironton,  Ohio 
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mail: 


CORRUGATED-  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


v^w.m\w 

WE  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$El|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

ffNc’ 

|  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


It  shows  a  waif  out 


The  scrub  is  a  lia¬ 
bility.  The  more  of 
them  you  own  the 
worse  off  you  are 
Read  the  new  book 


ivoShck  in  iheEast 

by  Philip  P.Parfo 

Sent  free  to  any  farmer 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can't  too  soon  learn  the  saving  and  satisfaction  in  using 


For^v)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 


CURA -BOS  (  Lewis 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lace  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling  It  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton.  N  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 
Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills  and  silos. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stoclc  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

THIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid ,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  Discussion  of  Silage 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  silage  corn  ears, 
the  goodness  leaves  the  stalks.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  cut  it  about  the  time 
it  begins  to  silk  out?  I  have  seen  corn 
that  seemed  to  go  back,  rather  than  ad¬ 
vance  as  ears  matured  ;  most  cases  the  ears 
only  get  blisters  when  frost  catches  it. 
Is  there  enough  difference  to  pay  to  raise 
early  maturing  corn,  husk  and  grind 
same,  run  the  dry  stalks  in  silo?  In  oat 
hay  some -wait  for  the  milk  stage,  some 
for  the  dough  stage  and  catchy  weather, 
results  in  feeding  oat  straw  all  Winter. 

New  York.  L.  s. 

The  proposal  often  made  that  silage 
from  cornstalks  is  equal  in  value  to  that 
resulting  from  ensiling  the  stalks  and  the 
ears  combined,  is,  to  say  the  least,  mis¬ 
leading.  Admittedly,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  dry  matter  of  known  feeding  value 
is  concentrated  in  the  ear  of  corn  itself, 
and  while  silage  is  valuable  because  it 
provides  succulence  as  well  as  dry  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  character,  it  is  off  the  point  to 
say  that  silage  of  one  type  is  equal  to 
silage  of  another  type,  the  only  difference 
of  which  is  that  one  includes  the  ears  and 
one  does  not  contain  the  ears  of  corn. 

In  order  to  remove  the  ears  of  corn 
from  the  standing  stalks,  the  corn  must 
advance  to  a  maturity  that  releases  a 
great  deal  of  the  feeding  value  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  saved  in  the  green  stalks 
themselves  if  they  were  cut  and  put  into 
the  silo  at  the  proper  time.  Then,  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  to  undergo  the  chemical  changes  or 
fermentation  that  makes  the  resulting 
product  valuable  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  only  difference  between  cornstalks 
in  a  manure  pile  and  cornstalks  in  a  silo 
centers  around  the  fact  that  the  chemical 
action  in  one  case  preserves  its  feeding 
value  and  in  the  other  case,  converts  the 
product  into  fertilizing  material.  Unless 
one  is  very  careful  and  introduces  cul¬ 
tures,  his  attempt  to  ensile  the  cured 
cornstalks  will  prove  disappointing  aud 
he  will  (find  barnyard  conditions  in  his 
silo  rather  than  the  source  of  feed  that 
he  had  hoped  for. 

Before  contemplating  a  procedure  of 
this  character,  write  to  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations  that  have  issued  bul¬ 
letins  relative  to  this  practice.  Notably 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  has 
done  some  excellent  work  in  this  respect, 
and  their  published  bulletins  are  very  in¬ 
structive  and  helpful.  To  me,  silage  is 
not  silage  unless  the  corn  is  well  eared 
and  the  stalks  well  matured.  The  ear  of 
corn  at  least  should  be  in  the  glazing 
stage  and  if  the  stalks  are  very  green  at 
this  stage  of  development,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  them  for  two  or  three  days  in 
advance  of  running  them  through  the 
silage  cutter,  so  that  it  will  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  and  rehandle  such  a  large 
percentage  of  water. 

Naturally,  we  are  for  every  practice 
that  will  cut  down  feed  bills  and  enable 
the  farmer  to  produce  on  his  own  farm  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  feed  necessary 
for  the  profitable  production  of  milk,  but 
after  it  all,  it  goes  back  to  the  well- 
known  story  that  you  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Cornstalks  ensiled  without  the  corn 
must  necessarily  have  a  reduced  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  the  silage  that 
carries  the  additional  earbohydi’ates  that 
the  ear  of  corn  makes  possible. 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
and  new  SCHLICHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 
Opening  Reef  waho,^UrefiSiling 
WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Salt  in  Silage;  Hog 
Questions 

Does  salt  in  any  way  injure  silage? 
I  asked  the  man  who  tramped  my  silage 
to  sprinkle  a  little  around  the  north  side 
of  the  silo  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  I 
have  not  noticed  any  objectionable  re¬ 
sults  except  that  as  the  silage  was  going 
through  the  sweat  the  side  which  had  the 
salt  rotted  first  and  possibly  worst.  What 
proportion  of  salt  should  be  used  if  the 
practice  is  beneficial?  I  saw  in  a  certain 
swine  paper  this  statement :  “A  wood  lot 
with  running  water  is  worth  $1,000  an 
acre  for  hogs.”  We  have  several  acres 
of  virgin  timber  well  watered.  How 
can  we  handle  it  to  benefit  the  hogs  or 
pigs?  J.  D.  B. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  put 
enough  salt  with  silage  in  a  silo  to  keep 
the  silage  from  freezing.  Silage  that 
would  be  mixed  with  an  excessive  amount 
of  salt  would  be  unpalatable  Hvhen  fed 


Save  TIME 
and  WORK 


The  air  tight,  water  tight  doors 
of  the  Unadilla  Silo  cannot  stick 
or  freeze  and  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  giving  con  tinuous 
opening  at  the  level  of  the  si¬ 
lage! 

No  more  back  breaking  work  pitch¬ 
ing  tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head — 
you  simply  push  it  out!  Gravity  does 
the  rest.  Saves  time  and  wotkl 
The  door  fasteners  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  safety  ladder — convenient  and 
secure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder.  No  more  dangerous,  tire¬ 
some  adjusting  from  easy-slipping  sus¬ 
pension  ladders. 

Write  today  for  big  catalog 
and  details  of  the  liberal  discounts  for 
early  orders  and  cashl  They  mean 
money  saved  to  youl  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO- 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


n£o 


KARDBR 
SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  The  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy . 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy-pay  ment  planand 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic- 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


JmjM L--T 

WOOD 


i/Wr 


m 


on  this  well-known  silo 

A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  features. 
Made  by  a  75 -year  old 
company. 

Also  makers  of  the  Copper- 
Content  ROSSMETAL  Galva¬ 
nized  Silo  since  1912  When 
writing,  state  whether  inter- 
ested  fn  wood  or  metal  3110. 

Splendia  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  &  Silo  Company 

Established  1850 

22  Warder  St*  Springfield,  Ohio 


Big 

Discounts 
for  April 
Orders 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 
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defies  the  Elements / 

RUMELY  IDEAL 

Steel  Separator 

Galvanized! 


to  dairy  cows  and  it  would  tend  to 
produce  an  excessive  amount  of  urine. 
Salt  for  use  in  the  quantity  described, 
would  be  likely  to  retard  the  chemical 
action  of  fermentation  that  takes  place 
in  a  silo  that  tends  to  bring  about  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  silage  itself  that  prevents 
decomposition  and  spoilage.  I  diare  say 
that  the  salt  is  responsible  for  permitting 
the  silage  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air 
and  thus  promote  unnecessary  and  pre¬ 
liminary  spoilage.  When  we  realize  that 
not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  salt  should 
be  included  in  a  grain  ration  and  that 
cows  consume  three  or  four  times  as 
much  silage  as  they  do  grain,  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  add 
more  than  one-quarter  or  1  per  cent  of 
salt  to  silage.  This  small  amount,  of 
course,  would  not  have  any  influence 
toward  preventing  freezing  and  likewise, 
it  would  not  increase  the  feeding  value 
of  the  succulence. 

While  it  is  true  that  shade  and  water 
are  two  requisites  for  successful  pork 
production,  I  think  the  statement  that 
you  refer  to  of  “running  water  is  worth 
.$1,000  an  acre  for  hogs”  is  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Ordinarily,  farmers  experi¬ 
ence  more  difficulty  in  keeping  hogs  cool 
in  Summer  than  in  keeping  them  warm 
in  Winter,  and  such  natural  protection 
as  shade  and  running  water  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated  when  one  gets  to  thinking 
of  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  creat¬ 
ing  confortable  conditions  for  growing 
hogs.  Nowadays,  it  is  just  as  important 
to  produce  forage  crops  for  hogs  as  it  is 
to  produce  silage  or  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  for  dairy  cows.  Rape  and  Sweet 
clover  and  oats  and  Red  clover  and  com¬ 
binations  of  specialized  products  of  this 
sort  serve  this  purpose  in  an  admirable 
fashion.  If  an  area  of  land  adjoins  a 
woodlot  and  could  be  fenced  in  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  the  hogs  to  graze 
on  forage  crop  during  the  bulk  of  the 
season  and  then  retrace  to  the  woodlot 
where  running  water  is  available,  I 
fancy  that  this  arrangement  would  es¬ 
tablish  ideal  conditions  for  pork  produc¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  remembered  that  the 
shade  and  the  water  are  comforts  rather 
than  requisites  for  growing  swine,  and 
the  thoughtful  man  arranges  for  forage 
and  grain  products  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  growing  pig  to  convert 
these  products  into  pork  at  a  profit. 

Hogs  passed  the  $14  mark  at  Chicago 
this  week,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
going  to  come  to  their  own  as  far  as 
mortgage  lifting  agencies  are  concerned. 
So  if  you  can  establish  conditions  where 
hogs  can  be  produced  conveniently  and 
profitably,  there  is  no  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  engage  in  this  phase  of  live-stock 
production.  Unfortunately,  the  Corn 
Belt  farmers  disposed  of  their  hogs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  when  corn  was 
high  and  hogs  were  relatively  low,  and 
now  they  are  scouring  the  country  and 
attending  all  sales  and  paying  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  for  brood  sows,  paying 
as  much  as  $6  to  $10  apiece  for  young 
pigs  weighing  from  40  to  60  lbs. 

This  condition,  of  course,  will  encour¬ 
age  farmers  to  embark  into  pork  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  about  two  years  we  will 
again  face  a  condition  of  over-production 
of  hogs  and  corresponding  low  prices.  If 
there  is  anything  that  the  pork  producer 
needs  it  is  some  influence  that  will  sta¬ 
bilize  pork  production  and  keep  him 
steadily  in  the  pork  producing  game 
rather  than  tempt  him  to  go  on  a  plunge 
when  hogs  are  high  and  to  go  out  when 
hogs  are  low.  F.  C.  M. 


Feeding  Moldy  Corn 

This  year  part  of  our  corn  became  hot 
and  moldy  in  the  granary.  Can  this  corn 
when  dried  out  or  in  its  present  condition 
be  safely  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs? 

Virginia.  j.  d.  a. 

Moldy  corn  that  is  heated  in  the  bin 
cannot  be  safely  fed  to  dairy  cows  or 
beef  making  animals.  But  when  dried 
and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  can  be 
safely  fed  to  hogs.  Let  approximately 
one-third  of  the  ration  consist  of  this 
partially  spoiled  corn,  supplementing  the 
balance  with  tasty  feeds  that  will  over¬ 
come  the  undesirable  odors  or  flavors  of 
the  corn. 


“What  is  this  book,  ‘Little  Women’?” 
“Oh,  it’s  about  a  lot  of  old-fashioned 
flappers.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


The  man  who  “threshes  his  own”  makes 
the  most  money  from  his  crops.  He 
threshes  when  his  crop  is  ready — when 
weather  is  right — when  prices  are  right. 

Rumely  Ideal  Steel  Separators  are  built 
in  ideal  sizes  for  individual  farms — for  use 
with  small  tractors.  Have  all  the  famous 
features  of  the  incomparable  Rumely  Ideal 
wood  separators,  with  the  addition  of  s  teel 
construction.  Have  no  rival  in  speed, 
capacity  and  clean  separating.  Get  all 
the  grain — an  important  point  whether 
prices  are  high  or  low. 


Last  for  Years  and  Years 

In  addition  Rumely  Ideal  Separators  are 
the  cheapest  to  own  and  operate.  Galva¬ 
nized  steel,  pressed  steel,  angle  iron  and 
other  metals  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
bridge-like  construction.  They  “save  all 
your  grain”  this  year  and  for  years  to 
come. 

See  these  Rumely  Ideals  in  steel  at  the 
nearest  Rumely  dealer’s  place.  Or  mail 
coupon  at  once  for  our  complete  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  Z-Z 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  <Inc°n><>rated)  LaPorte,  Indiana 


Serviced.  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


The  Advance-Rume- 
ly  line  includes  kero¬ 
sene  tractors,  steam 
tractors,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  husker- 
shredders,  alfalfa 
and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fill¬ 
ers,  corn  shelters, 
motor  trucks  and 
tractor  winches. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  Z-Z  < incorporated)  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Please  send  at  once  a  free  copy  of  your  catalog  on  Rumely  Ideal  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  Separators. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


.  State . 


Were  fences  of"  THKK^teel  wire  wltfc 
*  *TRlN  coating  of  Trine,  and  when  ifey  were 
put  up  a  fevv^years  ago  1 key  looKed 


IEAPCUAD  fENCE.6  are  made  of  5trono,  medium 


We..hT  wire  vvttfra  "OftCKHSAVY  bsakno  ef  IgAt) 
1kat3  SEVEN  TIMES  AS  HEAVY  «  tte  zmc.  JWrsT> 

on  "tKi  jaivant red.  Kind,  ikcV  laST  Several  Tfm« 
as  \on^  Ond  (jbsy 

"Their  UoN<3  Life  is  in  THE  ieadcLad 
PROTECTION  AND  /loT  IN  THE  Mourtf  °f  ^TEEt, 

"\\4ite  "today,  IT  Costs"  only  a  Cent  and 

yog  will  Save  dollars  TEADCL4D  W|RE  <p. 

S")  ^0UNt>5VfLL^  V/VT. 


Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  Fencing.Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paints  until  you  get  my  new  Catalog. 

I'VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  you 
BEST  quality  at  lowest  prices,  ip 


n —  ~  .v„v»v  prices. 

Kemernber,  my  money  -  back  5 
V  guarantee  insures  perfect  sat-  ‘ 
\  iflfaction. Write  for  Free  Book.  f  i 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.4304Cleveland,  Ohio 


1 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  readymade 
Cedar  Picket  and  Galvanized 
Wire  Fence  —  interwoven  — 
Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in  3  or  4  ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


It.t,  Ht„,  ,,u 


IOO  FT,  TO  ROLL 

used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highwi 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  BURLINGTON,  N 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Apples 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

2  pounds  to  10  pounds  per  tree 
according  to  age  and  condition 

University  of  Illinois  Circ.  No.  233  says: 

“It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  nitrogen  is 
usually  the  controlling  factor  in  Apple  production. 

“Among  the  more  strictly  commercial  fertilizers 
mentioned,  Nitrate  of  Soda  has  come  into  the  widest 
use  for  orchard  purposes  and  has  sufficiently  proved  its 
value  in  many  experimental  and  commercial  orchards 
to  warrant  a  rather  general  recommendation  of  its  use 
in  unproductive  apple  orchards.” 

Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station  Fruit 
Notes  No.  9  says: 

“For  immediate  results  there  is  probably  nothing 
that  will  excel  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  sod  orchard.  The 
standard  recommendation  is  five  pounds  for  a  mature 
tree  which  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  suit  con¬ 
ditions. 

“  In  many  cases  this  chemical  has  shown  itself  to  be 
the  only  one  that  is  of  direct  assistance  to  the  tree.” 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  181  says: 

“  The  yield  of  apples  has  been  materially  increased  by 
the  timely  use  of  quickly  available  nitrogen. 

“  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  about 
2]A  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  average  tree  for  early 
application;  and  about  the  same  amount  for  the  June 
drop  application. 

“Nearly  the  same  results  have  been  had,  however,  by 
using  5  lbs.  at  one  application  and  applying  it  early.” 

From  New  Hampshire  College  Experiment  Station 
Technical  Bulletin: 

“It  is  also  well  known  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
especially  the  more  readily  available  forms  such  as 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  will  bring  about  increased  growth  of 
the  trees.” 

Director  McCue  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says: 

“These  studies  verify  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  other  states  that  nitrogen  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  production  of  apples  and  peaches.” 

Maryland  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says: 

“Of  the  three  materials,  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  some 
other  quick  acting  nitrogenous  material  is  most  likely 
to  give  direct  benefit.” 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says: 

“Quickly  available  nitrogen  is  clearly  the  determin¬ 
ing  element  in  successful  orchard  fertilization  on  thin, 
poor  upland  soils  such  as  abound  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
southern  Ohio.” 

“The  addition  of  2*/2  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  tree 
to  the  regular  application  of  lbs.  Nitrate,  5  lbs. 
Phosphate  and  2}4  lbs.  Potash  per  tree  gave  a  gain  of 
24  barrels  of  apples  per  acre  per  year.” 

Peaches,  Pears  and  Cherries  respond 
equally  well. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  from  undis¬ 
puted  authorities  that 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

and  to  use  it  liberally  early  in  the  Spring 

If  you  wish  to  have  our  Bulletins  on  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  put  your  address  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  this  office. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  —  Educational  Bureau 
Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director.  25  Madison  Avenue,  NewYork 

SEND  ME  THE  BULLETINS 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D-- 


Post  Office. 


State- 
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By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
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of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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Some  Bird  Questions 

What  becomes  of  the  snowbirds  in 
the  Summer?  How  can  I  get  martins 
to  come  in  this  section?  We  never  see 
any  here,  and  we  would  like  very  much 
to  have  them.  Where  we  used  to  live 
we  had  bird-houses  for  them.  Will 
pheasants  cross  with  hens?  w.  l.  f. 

Parish,  N.  Y. 

When  anyone  asks  about  snowbirds 
it  is  in  order  to  ask  what  kind  of  snow¬ 
bird  is  meant.  In  North  America 
there  are  at  least  three  sparrows  that 
are  called  by  this  name.  First  is  the 
snowflake  or -snow  bunting.  When  the 
first  really  heavy  storm  of  Winter  is 
just  beginning,  if  we  happen  to  be  out 
in  the  open  field  while  the  snow  is 
falling  in  big  flakes  so  fast  that  we 
are  almost  blinded  by  it,  we  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  sudden 
twittering  and  be  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  creamy-colored  birds  a  little 
bigger  than  an  English  sparrow.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  faint  little  twitter  which 
can  hardly  be  heard  but  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten,  they  come  in  as  silently  as  the 
snow  flakes  that  drift  down  with  them. 

If  we  startle  them  they  swing  up  as 
silently  as  they  came  and  are  lost  to 
sight  in  the  whirling  snow'.  Toward 
the  end  of  Winter  we  see  that  their 
creamy  brown  color  is  becoming 
lighter  in  some  places  and  darker  in 
others.  By  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  start  on  the  long  journey  back 
home  they  are  almost  all  wdiite,  with 
just  a  few'  black  markings.  When  they 
finally  reach  the  nesting  ground  they 
are  clear  black  and  white  without  a 
trace  of  rusty  color.  These  birds  find 
their  Summer  home  awray  beyond  the 
arctic  circle,  in  the  little  growth  of 
moss  and  creeping  plants  at  the  edge 
of  the  eternal  ice. 

The  snow  bunting  is  sometimes 
called  white  snowbird  to  distinguish 
:it  from  the  slaty  gray  bird  that  is 
called  junco  or  black  snowbird.  In¬ 
dead  of  waiting  until  Winter  is  actu¬ 
ally  here,  the  junco  comes  just  as  soon 
as  the  other  birds  have  moved  along 
enough  to  give  it  a  chance  at  the  seeds 
of  the  fence  row's.  Junco  w'ears  a  suit 
of  solid  gray,  which  darkens  into  a 
little  deeper  shade  on  head  and  tail 
and  is  a  bit  lighter  below'.  When  he 
flies  he  show's  tw'o  brilliant  white 
feathers,  making  a  blaze  of  white  at 
each  side  of  his  tail.  The  snow  bunt¬ 
ing  stays  out  in  the  open  fields,  but  the 
junco  stops  in  tlie  fence  corners  and 
weed  patches,  only  venturing  out  in 
the  field  .when  the  sun  is  shining  and 
there  is  no  wind.  When  the  sun  gets 
high  and  the  snow'  banks  are  about 
gone  they  move  North  a  little  way.  into 
Northern  New'  England,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  etc.,  just  far 
enough  to  find  tlie  cool  forests  of 
spruce  and  balsam  with  their  dense 
carpets  of  moss.  There  they  spend  the 
Summer  and  raise  their  young,  and  do 
not  have  a  long  journey  back  to  the 
Winter  feeding  grounds.  . 

There  is  another  bird  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  the  junco  in  the  flocks 
along  the  fence  rows.  This  bird  has  a 
bright  rusty  red  cap  on  liis  head  and  a 
little  dark  round  spot  in  the  middle 
of  his  breast.  He  stays  a  little  higher 
up  from  the  ground  than  the  junco, 
although  it  Is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  both  feeding  from  one  pigweed. 
This  other  bird  looks  a  little  longer 
and  more  slender  than  the  Junco.  This 
is  the  tree  sparrow'.  It  is  not  called 
snowbird  except  by  those  to  whom  all 
tlie  birds  seen  in  the  Winter  fields  are 
snowbirds.  Tlie  tree  sparrow  nests  in 
the  mossy  wilderness  of  Labrador  and 
the  region  about  Hudson  Bay. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  attract 
martins  to  a  new'  locality.  All  the 
swallow's  are  very  much  attached  to 
the  home  locality  and  w'ill  return  to  it 
year  after  year.  Cliff  swallow's  will 
often  build  under  tlie  eaves  of  one 
building  and  ignore  one  that  seems  just 
as  desirable,  a  few  feet  or  rods  away. 
Martins  seem  to  be  just  as  whimsical 
in  their  preferences,  and  will  occupy 
one  house  in  preference  to  another  that 
seems  just  as  good.  Tlie  only  thing  to 
do  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  colony  of 
martins  around  is  to  put  up  a  house 
and  hope  that  some  young  pair  of  birds 
may  choose  It.  There  are  many  de¬ 
signs  of  these  houses,  but  the  martins 
seem  to  have  only  three  requirements: 
The  house  must  be  wrell  up  in  the  air ; 


it  must  be  wrell  aw-ay  from  trees  or 
buildings,  and  the  rooms  must  be  big 
enough  for  the  nests,  with  doors 
through  which  the  birds  can  go. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
pheasants  will  cross  w'ith  hens,  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
so  common  as  is  sometimes  indicated 
by  tlie  talk  that  goes  on  around  the 
barn  door  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
almost  every  community  there  will  be 
found  men  who  say  that  tney  once  had 
such  a  bird,  a  male,  that  could  w'hip 
everything  else  in  sight.  It  seems  likely 
that  some  of  the  stories  refer  to  off¬ 
color  Indian  Games  or  Pit  Games,  but 
in  some  eases  there  seems  to  be  rea¬ 
son  *or  believing  that  the  birds  were 


actual  crosses. 


ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


The  Value  of  Lard  Oil 

On  page  353  B.  II.  E.  inquires  about 
lard  oil.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
this  oil ;  it  is  used  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  all  metal-working  and  machine  shops, 
and  the  price  for  the  pure  oil  is  so  high 
that  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  in¬ 
ferior  oils.  There  is  nothing  better  as  a 
coolant  in  screw  machine  work  or  chilling 
than  pure  oil,  but  it  is  not  used  very 
much  as  a  lubricant.  Personally  I  have 
never  seen  it  used  in  40  years  in  the 
shops ;  it  is  almost  sure  to  gum,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  bearing  becomes  warm. 
Sperm  oil  used  to  be  considered  the  best, 
but  that  now  is  also  too  expensive.  There 
is  an  oil  called  mineral  sperm  that  is 
used  for  lubricating  and  most  of  the  lu¬ 
bricating  oils  now  are  principally  mineral 
or  mostly  so. 

If  your  correspondent  has  pure  lard 
oil  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selling  it 
at  a  good  price.  In  the  weekly  price 
guide  of  the  American  Machinist  for 
March  5,  1025,  the  price  for  lard  cutting 
oil,  25  per  cent  lard  per  gallon  in  New 
York  is  60  cents;  pure  lard  oil  is  not 
listed.  Lard  oil  is  also  used  in  temper¬ 
ing  and  quenching  in  large  quantity,  and 
here  again  it  is  mixed  with  cheaper  oils 
w'hen  possible,  although  the  pure  oil  is 
best.  The  American  Machinist  I  am 
sure  would  give  the  address  of  several 
oil  dealers  if  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  them 
inclosing  a  stamp. 

I  have  seen  porpoise  jaws  at  home 
brought  back  from  their  voyages  by  old 
sea  captains,  hung  in  the  sun  with  the 
oil  dripping  out  of  them.  This  used  to 
be  considered  the  finest  and  worst  smell¬ 
ing  oil  there  was,  and  after  refining  was 
used  by  watch-makers.  Now  sperm  or 
blackfish  oil  is  refined  for  watches  and 
clocks,  and  still  earlier  watchmakers  used 
to  bake  olive  oil  and  throw  a  handful!  of 
shot  in  it,  leave  it  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  siphon  off  the  top  which  would  be 
almost  colorless,  the  impurities  in  the  oil 
collecting  on  the  shot  at  the  bottom. 

Massachusetts.  J.  p.  Poland. 


Poisoned  Fowls 

I  noticed  in  February  7  issue  that 
R.  K.  North,  Emporia,  Pa.,  has  had 
fowls  die  of  suspected  poisoning.  I  had 
a  similar  experience  in  the  Summer  of 
1922.  The  fifth  of  July  I  found  a  half 
dozen  fine  pullets  dead.  I  opened  one 
or  two  of  them  and  found  the  gizzards 
smoking,  as  did  R.  K.  I  also  found  a 
number  of  hard  particles  which  I  traced 
to  the  “red  devils”  that  the  boy  had  ex¬ 
ploded  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  by  stamp¬ 
ing  upon  them.  These  “red  devils”  con¬ 
tained  phosphorus  and  hard  particles 
which  the  chicks  picked  up  thinking  they 
were  grit.  Among  the  dead  chickens  was 
a  four-month-old  White  Leghorn  pullet 
about  ready  to  lay.  She  was  a  great  pet 
of  the  boy,  and  at  night  would  go  in 
among  the  hundred  Reds,  squat  down  and 
spread  her  wings  over  as  many  of  them 
as  she  could  reach.  The  boy  was  very 
sad  because  bf  her  death,  and  wrapped 
her  up  in  paper  and  buried  her  in  a 
cereal  box.  mary  e.  bryan. 

New  York. 


As  the  rich  man  was  motoring  through 
a  country  district,  he  noticed  an  old  man 
seated  outside  a  cottage  with  all  his 
furniture  around  him.  “Poor  old  soul.” 
the  visitor  said,  stopping  his  car  and 
giving  the  old  gentleman  a  bank-note. 
“What’s  your  trouble — evicted,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  “No,  sir,”  was  'the  mournful  re¬ 
ply,  “it’s  just  my  old  woman  whitewash¬ 
ing.” — The  Christian  Register. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

New  Florida  potatoes  continue  to  ar¬ 
rive  freely  and  during  the  past  few  weeks 
prices  have  declined  to  about  $8  a  barrel. 
The  f.  o.  b.  price,  Hastings,  Fla.,  has 
been  $6  a  barrel  and  the  quality  is  un¬ 
usually  good.  The  slump  in  new  po¬ 
tatoes  evidently  did  not  affect  the  price 
on  old  potatoes,  as  a  slightly  better  de¬ 
mand  has  been  reported  recently.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  averaged  about  $2  per 
150-lb.  sack,  and  York  State  potatoes 
worked  out  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  sack. 
Swreet  potatoes  continue  rather  slow  in 
spite  of  light  receipts.  Onions  were  more 
active  and  prices  advanced  quite  sharply 
on  good  stock,  the  best  bringing  $4  to 
$4.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  Texas  onions  are 
beginning  to  arrive  and  quite  a  few 
•Chilean  onions  were  to  be  seen  about 
the  market.  Nearly  150  carloads  of  cab¬ 
bage  were  received  during  the  week,  most¬ 
ly  new,  and  needless  to  say,  prices  were 
low.  York  State  cabbage  was  neglected. 
Asparagus  shipments  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  and  prices  have  dropped  to  a  range 
of  $2  to  $4.50  a  dozen  bunches  for  South 
Carolina  stock.  Only  a  few  States  make 
a  speciality  of  asparagus  growing.  Cali¬ 
fornia'  has  increased  its  acreage  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years  and  ranks  first 
in  carlot  shipments,  forwarding  a  million 
and  a  half  crates  last  year.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  also  ranks  among  the  first  and  New 
Jersey’s  acreage  is  increasing  yearly.  The 
farm  value  of  the  total  commercial  crop 
for  table  use,  according  to  Federal  re¬ 
ports,  exceeded  $10,000,000,  compared 
with  $4,000,000  only  five  years  ago,  giv¬ 
ing  some  idea  of  the  rapid  expansion 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
Heavy  receipts  of  radishes  from  Virginia 
hurt  the  sale  of  the  nearby  hothouse 
product,  and  New  Jersey  rhubarb  is  ar¬ 
riving  in  fairly  -  large  quantities.  There 
has  been  a  very  good  demand  for  apples 
of  good  quality,  although  there  were  few 
price  changes.  Baldwins,  A-2  %  in., 
ranged  $4  to  $7.50,  as  to  quality,  the 
better  grade  stock  selling  generally  $6  to 
$6.25  a  barrel  and  the  few  Greenings 
offered  ranged  $4  to  $8.50  a  barrel.  To¬ 
matoes,  southern,  have  ruled  high  all  the 
■season,  as  the  yield  was  materially  cut 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  took  a  big  jump  last  week. 
While  nearby  eggs  were  in  fairly  good 
demand  they  sold  at  irregular  prices  with 
butj  few  reaching  top  quotations.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  range  of  from  33  to  36c  would 
take  in  the  majority  of  sales  of  the  bet¬ 
ter:  qualities.  While  part  of  the  increase 
was  taken  care  of  by  a  larger  demand, 
due  to  approaching  Easter  and  the  Jewish 
holidays,  there  were  still  too  many  to 
sustain  prices  on  western  stock.  About 
2c  a  dozen  decline  was  reported  on  most 
grades  and  eggs  at  this  writing  are  not 
moving  satisfactorily  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  nearbys)  as  the  market  is  too 
low  for  the  cost  of  the  eggs  now  arriving 
to  sell  at  a  profit. 

The  into  storage  movement  has  been 
going  on  quite  rapidly,  especially  in  New 
York  where  over  200,000  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  on  hand  the  first  week  in  April, 
compared  with  less  than  95,000  cases  a 
year  ago.  Boston  dealers  have  also  been 
storing  quite  freely,  reports  showing 
about  50,000  cases  in  storage,  compared 
with  17,000  a  year  ago.  However,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Chicago  dealers  have  been 
a  little  more  conservative  and  the  total 
for  the  four  above  mentioned  cities  was 
reported  at  464,200  on  April  6,  compared 
with  243,700  cases  last  year.  Statistics 
on  egg  receipts  for  New  York  during  the 
month  of  March  show  a  total  of  872,341 
cases,  or  155,200  cases  more  than  during 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  and  from  45 
to  126  thousand  cases  less  than  during  a 
similar  period  from  1921  to  1923  in¬ 
clusive. 

There  has  been  an  insistent  demand 
for  live  heavy  fowl  which  is  customary 
about  Easter  time.  The  supply  has  been 
light  as  some  of  the  western  States  are 
still  shut  out  by-  the  embargo  and  pre¬ 
miums  were  often  obtained  on  really  de¬ 
sirable  stock.  Very  few  chickens  were 
arriving  other  than  Spring  broilers  which 
have  been  selling  at  irregular  prices.  Hive 
ducks  have  been  moving  satisfactorily. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  strong 
adder  light  receipts  and  prices  advanced. 
Good  quality  chiekens  sold  readily,  but 
many  of  them  were  staggy  and  market  on 
such  was  dull.. 

The  shortage  of  fresh-killed  fowl  caused 
a  better  demand  for  frozen  stock.  Roast¬ 
ing  chiekens  also  sold  well.  British  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  taking  some  of  the  Long 
Island  ducks  as  well  as  other  frozen  poul¬ 
try.  Storage  stocks  continue  heavy,  about 
twenty  million  pounds  more  than  a  year 
ago  is  being  reported  as  the  total  for  the 
four  principal  storage  centers,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments,  resulting  in  accumulations  and  a 
weak  and  lower  market.  Most  of  the  hay 
offered  was  either  mixed  grades  or  of 
medium  quality  which  sold  slowly,  even 
at  concessions.  Straw  also  slow.  There 
is  every  indication  of  an  early  Spring' 


and  the  prospects  of  an  early  pasture 
season  has  a  tendency  for  consumers  in 
country  sections  to  buy  for  immediate 
needs  only.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — -Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c  ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milkwqt.,  10c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  per  bunch,  5e;  bu.,  90c;  celery, 
12c ;  endives,  pk.,  30c ;  fresh  horseradish, 
can.  12c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston, 
head,  12c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pickling, 
qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
60c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  pieplant,  20c; 
radishes,  8c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,,  ,1b.,  3c; 
bu.,  80c. 

Live  Poultry.— Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c  ; 
fowls,  4(4  lbs.,  or  over,  lb.,  84c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers,  144 
lbs.,' Ib.-  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry:— •Chickens,  lb.,  38c ; 
fowls,  -4%  lbs.,  or  over,  lb.,  40c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1% 
lbs.,  lb.,  38c;  squabs,  2  for  4Qe. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
34c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — ‘Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $6 ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5% c;  butter¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c  ;  heavy,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  geese, 
lb.,  25c;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  'Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  50  to  65c ;  geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6;  beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
beets,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  c-rate,  35 
to  50c;  iter  300,  $2  to  $4;  cabbage,  curly, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1;  gar-' 
lie,  lb.,  20c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6  to  7c; 
onions,  bu.,  50c*  to  $1.25 ;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  60c ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  80c. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  80c ;  per  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  hic- 
korynuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  2, 
$14  ;  No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  bu.,  $3.40  to  $1.50; 
wheat,  bu.,  $3.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  18c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarter,  lb., 

17  to  19c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to 
17c;  heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs, 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  mutton,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.— Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  colored,  lb.,  29  to 
30c;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to 
27c*;  colored,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  stags,  lb., 

18  to  22c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  36c; 
pigeons,  each,  38  to  21c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c*;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  65c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
mi  salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  33  to  38c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $3.50  to  $2 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Greenings, 
$1.50  to  $3.75;  Spys,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
beets,  basket,  35  to  40c;  bushel,  60  to 
75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c* ;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  per  100,  $2 
to  $3 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  $3  to  $1.25 ; 
white,  Danish,  ton,  $5  to  $6 ;  carrots, 
basket,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  40  to  50c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
lieads,  60  to  75c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  potatoes,  bu.,  35 
to  40c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  60c ;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  65  to 
75c*;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb,  clover, 


tancy,  24-sec.  case,  $5.»0  to  $6;  white 
clover,  fancy,  frame,  23  to  25c;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  frame,  17  to  20c ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  3  00  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  may-row,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia  marrows,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $5;  me¬ 
dium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  7e;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3;  lamb,  25  to  30c;  shearlings,  15 
to  25c;  calf.  No.  1,  17c;  No.  2,  15(4 c; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24;  medium,  bu.,  $22  to  $23 ;  Timothy, 
$3.75  to  $5 ;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16 ;  Al- 
sike,  $14  to  $15. 

Wheat,  Winter,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  $3.20  to  $1.22;  oats,  bu.,  50 
to  51c;  rye,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $21;  mixed, 
$17  to.  $19;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16;  wheat  .straw,  ton, 
$15  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Spring  Comes  in  slowly,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  markets  are  showing  weakness.  Even 
<^ggs  at  their  low  price  are  weakening  and 
old  potatoes  are  slow. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy  ;  creamery,  45  to  49c ;  dairy,  29  to 
30c ;  storage,  38  to  39c.  Cheeses,  dull ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  weak ;  hen¬ 
nery,  30  to  32c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  28  to  29c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.- — -Dressed  poultry,  steady  on 
light  receipts;  turkeys,  38  to  42c;  fowls, 
24  to  34c;  capons,  4.3  to  47c;  broilers,  38 
to  42c  ;  roasters,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters, 
20  to  22c*;  duc-ks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  22  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  firmer ;  turkeys,  39 
to  41c;  fowls,  30  to  36e;  old  roosters,  36 
to  18c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — ’Apples,  steady  ; 
'Spy,  King,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
Greening,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin,  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $3  to  $5.  Potatoes,  dull ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $10 
to  $11 ;  Bermuda,  $16  to  $18 ;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Califor¬ 
nia  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $6.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  weak,  Southern,  quart,  40  to  45c. 
Cranberries,  dull ;  50-lb.  box,  $3  to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — ’Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  ’Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $3.25 ;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  sets,  bu.,  $4  to  $8. 

Vegetables,  dull;  artichokes,  Califor¬ 
nia,  box,  $4  to  $5.50;  asparagus,  south¬ 
ern,  er.-ite,  $4.25  to  $5.50 ;  beans,  green 
and  wax, ^hamper,  $5.50  to  $7  ;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  cabbage,  Florida,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  hamper,  $5.50  to  $6;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  Flori¬ 
da,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  6(5 
to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  peas, 
California,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $5.50  to  $7 ;  pieplant,  5- 
lb.  basket,  50  to  75e;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.70  to 
$2;  tomatoes,  southern,  crate,  $7  to  $8; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  yellow,  65 
to  85c;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Sweets. — 'Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  20 
to  22e ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
steady;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  28c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw,  $32  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  ear 
lot,  ton,  $24.50 ;  middlings,  $25 ;  red-dog, 
$41;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.50;  oilmeal, 
$38.50 ;  hominy,  $36.25  ;  gluten,  $36.70 ; 
oat  feed,  $9.  j.  w.  c. 


>••••■ 


doz. 


Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

Gathered,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 45  @ 

Roosters  . 14@ 

Turkeys  . .  .* . 40@ 

Ducks  . 15@ 

Geese . 12  @ 

Tame  Rabbits  .... 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  .... 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  .... 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs.  . 

6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  31  to  32  lbs. 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Pigeons,  doz . 

Guineas,  pair . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 124$  .36 

On  11s  . 06  4$  .30 

Lambs,  head . 8.004/1  32.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  300  lbs  . $10.00@$30.25 

Bulls .  4.504/1  5.75 

Cows  .  3.504/)  4.50 

Calves,  best,  300  lbs . 12.0O4/>  33.( 

Lower  grade .  7.004/) 

Sheep  .  7.004/) 

Lambs  . .  15.00 4$ 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage, _  bulk,  ton  . 

New,  in  %-bbl.  basket. . 

Carrots,  100  lbs.  . 

New,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts 


.  .33  @ 

.37 

.  .36  @ 

.37 

.  .31  @ 

.32 

,  .2647) 

.29 

.60 

■  .1447) 

.15 

.40@ 

.45 

.1547) 

.30 

.12@ 

.13 

.45  @ 

.50 

$0.44  @$0.45 

.32 m 

.40 

.404/) 

.44 

.2647) 

.32 

.5047? 

.70 

.194$ 

.24 

.54 

.4547) 

.50 

.304$ 

.38 

.204$ 

.27 

.164$ 

.22 

7.7547) 

9.00 

6.254$ 

7.50 

4.754$ 

6.00 

2.00 

1.004$ 

1.25 

3.004$ 

3.50 

33.0 

9.0 

21.0 


Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches. 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu. ,  bkt . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Escarol,  %  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate  . 

Bu.  basket  . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 

Spinach,  hbl . . . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.  . . . 
Watercress,  100  bunches  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

State,  350-lb.  sack  .. 

Maine,  300  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl. 


•  $2.50@$6.50 
.  3.504/)  2.50 
.05  4$  .20 

.10. 004/)  3  5.00 
.  1.004/)  1.25 
.  1.504/)  1.65 
.  3.00(4/)  1.75 
.  3.004/)  1.65 
.  6.00@10.00 
.  .75  @  1.00 

.  2.504/) 

.  3.504/) 

.  1.25  @ 

.  1.004/) 

.  3.0047) 

.  1.504/) 

.75@ 

,  4.504/) 

■  2.0047) 

.  3.0047) 

,  1.5047) 

3.5047) 
3.0047) 

.  1.504/) 
2.504/) 

1.5047) 

2.5047) 
3.6047) 

■  2.7547) 


2.75 

5.00 

2.00 

1.50 
4.00 

3.25 

2.25 
7.00 

6.50 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
2.00 

2.50 
1.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
3.00 


.  .$3. 2547) $3. 00 


1.504/) 

3.0547) 

3.0047) 


1.75 

1.20 

8.00 

3.50 


Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.0047) 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.0047)$7.50 

Albemarle  .  5.004/)  9.50 

Ben  Davis  .  3.004/)  5.50 

Greening  .  4.0047)  9.00 

Spy  .  5.0047)10.00 

Stayman  .  5.0047)  7.50 

Pome  .  5.0047) 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  _  4.0047? 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.754/) 

Oranges,  box  .  3.504/) 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt.  . .  .354/) 


7.50 

7.50 

6.00 

8.50 
.40 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  3,  Timothy - $24.004/)$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.004/)  23.00 

No.  3  .  20.0047)  21.00 

Straw,  Rye  .  15.0047)  36.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  9,  3925. 

In  effect  April  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone ; 
Class  1,  per  100  Ihs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2  B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3 A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85;  Class 
3C,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 
Good  to  choice 
Lower  grades 
New  Zealand  .  . 

Argentine  . 

Canadian . 

Packing  stock  ... 


.$0.454$$0.45% 
.  .4247)  .44 

.  .3547)  .40 

.  .4347)  .44 

.  .41  @  .42 

.  .4347)  .4314 

.  .17  4$  .25 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . . .  .$0.2647)$0.2614 

Average  run  . . . . 2547)  .25% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy . $0.39@$0.40 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottle,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . lo 

Certified,  qt.  . . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 20 

Butter,  best  . $0.55@$0.57 

Cheese  . .  .34 @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .50 

Gathered . 354$  .40 

Fowls  . 4Q(a)  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 5047)  .55 

Ducks,  ]b . 3547)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 4547)  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 0247)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 304$  .40 

Onions,  lb . .0547?  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 1047)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04 47)  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 10@  .15 
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Bringing  a  Giant 
to  School 


Teaching  tricks  to  a  giant  is  child’s  play  compared 
to  the  problems  met  by  the  men  who  trained  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

It  took  over  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  Frank¬ 
lin  first  brought  electricity  from  the  clouds,  before 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry  could  make 
even  its  first  crude  beginning.  But  now,  in  less 
than  half  that  time  this  industry  has  leaped  from 
nothing  to  the  service  of  sixteen  million  consumers. 

The  day  in  1882.,  when  Edison  opened  his  first 
generating  station  in  New  York,  marks  the  birth¬ 
day  of  electric  light  and  power  service.  It  was 
1884  before  electric  motors  could  be  bought. 
The  transformer  without  which  the  range  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  electric  power  would  have  been  forever 
restricted  was  brought  out  in  1885  by  William 
Stanley.  In  1890  the  first  long  distance  power  line 
was  built  in  Colorado,  and  water  power  develop¬ 
ment  became  a  practical  possibility. 

Since  that  time  cheaper  production  and  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  have  been  the  problems  on  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  concentrated.  The  steam  and  water 
turbine  and  the  mercury  boiler  are  making  cheaper 
production  possible.  High  power  transmission 
lines  and  interconnection  are  daily  broadening  the 
territory  served. 

The  task  now  engaging  the  best  thought  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  electric  service  for  the  farmer.  This  is 
still  the  greatest  problem  of  them  all. 


The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  econ¬ 
omists  and  engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior,  American 


Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Grange,  American  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Farm  Lighting  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association,  and  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Electric  Light  Association. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


Simplicity  of  Lettering 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  there  appeared  an  article  on 
lettering,  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
rather  in  the  form  of  an  appeal,  viz. : 
“Lettering  is  one  of  the  most  useful  arts; 
let  us  make  it  beautiful  also.” 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  lettering, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  simplest 
form — one  in  which  only  straight  lines 
are  employed  in  construction.  This  article 
will  deal  with  that  form  of  letter  which 
is  called  sometimes  the  plain  five-space 
block  letter.  By  reference  to  large  cut 
it  may  'be  seen  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  numerals  from  one  to 
ten  are  visualized.  It  may  be  noted  that 
all  letters  and  numerals,  excepting  the 
letters  A,  M.  V  and  W,  and  the  numeral 
one,  are  four  spaces  in  width,  or.  since 
the  height  of  this  style  of  letter  is  divided 
into  five  equal  spaces,  the  width  is  four- 
fifths  of  the  height,  except  when  noted. 
Letters  A,  M  and  B  are  five  spaces  in 
width ;  W  is  six  spaces  in  width,  and 


ordinary  does  of  any  breed.  Start  to  - 
breed  and  use  your  good  male  for  all. 
Keep  the  young  of  your  pedigreed,  sell 
or  eat  all  the  young  bucks  and  keep  the 
does.  When  the  does  are  eight  months, 
buy  a  very  good  pedigreed  Silver  Cham¬ 
pagne  buck  and  start  to  breed  all  your 
does  after  eight  months.  Change  your 
ordinary  does  by  this  young  pedigreed 
buck  and  you  will  be  ready  for  the  usual 
business  you  intend  to  do.  This  will  give 
you  about  400  rabbits  a  year,  and  if  you 
need  more,  it  is  easy  to  get  them.  If  your 
customer  wants  chicken  dinner  you  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  make  them  eat  rab¬ 
bit.  I  am  in  the  hotel  business  and  tried 
it,  but  it  doesn’t  give  good  results.  Rab¬ 
bits  are  very  scared  animals  and  visitors 
are  bad  for  them.  Keep  away  your 
customer  from  them  and  never  allow 
dogs, ‘if  you  want  results.  Have  all  your 
hutches  3x6  ft.,  put  six  young  rabbits 
in  each  so  you  can  have  them  any  time 
and  see  them  better.  Buy  a  good  rabbit 
book  and  start.  Keep  them  clean  and 
put  in  hay  every  night  about  six  o’clock. 


Laying  Out  a  Sign 


Direct-Save  ^ 

Order  Barn  Paint  directfrom 
factory  at  big  saving.  We 
pay  freight  on  orders  of  10 
gallons  or  more  to  all  sta¬ 
tions  within  300  miles. 

A  better  paint  at  a  lower  price — or 
your  money  back.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  you. 

Saves  labor  because  it  lasts  longer. 
Made  by  paint  specialists,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years. 

Write  today  for  free  folder 


per 

Gallon 


Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FARMS 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  111  YCK,  OuL  Hill.  N.Y. 


Inuse 

over 


MINER  ALL,, 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free  l.lM.lMTAi.a^i-^a.1...... 

§3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Aie.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ThisValuable 

Farm  Account  Boo 

and  Catalog  of 


Supped 


WIRE  FENCES 

Learn  about  our  Super-Zinced  Fences 
which  are  protected  against  rust  by 
the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  which 
can  be  successfully  bonded  to  wire. 

Our  special  .  formula  steel  and  im¬ 
proved  zincing  process  give  a  rust 
resisting  armor  that  will  not  crack 
or  peel,  thus  adding  many  years  to 
the  life  of  the  fence. 

Columbia  Fence 

is  a  superior  hinge-joint  fence,  made 
in  the  standard  styles  for  farm,  poul¬ 
try  and  garden.  Both  our  hinge-joint 
and  stiff-stay  fences  are  Super-Zinced 
and  include  attractive  Lawn  and 
Flower  Fences.  We  guarantee  them 
to  be  unexcelled  in  quality  and  dur¬ 
ability,  yet  they  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  galvanized  fences. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  Super-Zinced 
Fence  Catalog,  also  the  72-page  farm 
account  book,  both  FREE. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

i .  r 


The  Completed  Sign 


numeral  1,  one  space.  We  may  choose 
any  height  for  our  lettering.  This  height 
is  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  one  of 
the  equal  parts  applied  to  the  width  of 
letter  as  shown. 

The  smaller  cuts  show  the  three  steps 
in  producing  a  sign  with  the  use  of  the 
block  letters.  First  we  have  assumed  a 
certain  height  of  letter,  divided  the  height 
by  five,  drawn  parallel  horizontal  lines 
through  these  divisions.  We  have  ap¬ 
plied  one  of  the  equal  divisions  to  the 
length  of  the  sign ;  through  these  points 
have  drawn  vertical  parallel  lines. 

Between  successive  letters  in  a  word, 
one  space  is  allowed ;  between  successive 
words  in  a  sentence  four  spaces  are  al¬ 
lowed.  The  space  taken  up  by  any  words 
or  combination  of  words  may  now  be 
definitely  known.  The  three  words  shown 
in  completed  sign,  according  to  details, 
take  up  a  length  equivalent  to  61  spaces, 
if  we  assume  that  these  letters  are  to  be 
five  inches  high,  the  space  applying  to 
the  length  taken  up  by  the  three  words 
will  he  as  has  been  shown,  one-fifth  of 
five  inches,  or  one  inch.  The  length  m 
inches  for  these  three  words  will  he  61. 

Where  several,  or  any  number  of  lines 
of  lettering  are  to  be  done,  it  is  quite 
simple  to  locate  them  so  as  to  have  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  by  applying 
the  above  simple  calculation. 

The  absence  of  any.  curved  lines,  the 
simplicity  of  construction  and  the  clean- 
cut  appearance  of  this  style  of  lettering 
should  make  it  adaptable  to  a  number  of 
advantages.  F.  J.  s  ass  am  an. 


Breeding  Rabbits 

I  read  an  interesting  article  on  rabbit 
culture  in  February  7  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Would  like  to  start  raising  them 
for  table  consumption,  and  for  their  pelts. 

New  York.  K-  E- 

Your  inquiry  about  keeping  rabbits  is 
easy.  You  can  start  this  way.  Buy  a 
good  pair  of  rabbits,  heavy  weight,  like 
Silver  of  Champagne  pedigree  and  1- 


It  is  very  easy  to  keep  rabbits  if  you 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place  with  no  damp. 
If  you  have  one  sick,  kill  him  and  bury 
him.  '  l.  m. 


Parents  Deserting  Young 
Canaries 

I  am  trying  to  raise  canarybirds  and 
am  having  trouble  in  raising  the  young. 
My  birds  hatch  well,  but  when  the  young 
are  about  two  or  three  weeks  old  the  old 
birds  throw  them  out  of  the  nest  and 
desert  them.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
causes  them  to  do  that,  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  J.  G. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

It  may  be  that  the  parents  are  in  a 
hurry  to  raise  another  brood.  Lillian  H. 
Allen  said  recently  in  The  It.  N.-Y'.  that 
young  birds  begin  to  feed  themselves 
about  the  sixteenth  day  hut  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  another  cage  when  they  are 
five  or  six  weeks  old.  If  all  goes  well, 
young  birds  may  be  left  with  the  parents 
as  long  as  they  are  fed;  they  should  not 
be  left  alone  entirely  until  you  are  sure 
they  can  crack  their  own  seed. 

Put  the  babies,  in  a  small  nursery  eag“ 
hung  from  the  side  of  the  breeding  cage 
so  the  parents  can  feed  the  young  birds 
through  the  -wires.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  watch  and  if  the  parents  should 
neglect  the  babies,  in  their  haste  to  raise 
the  next  brood,  you  will  have  to  take  care 
of  the  neglected  children.  What  they 
need  will  depend  on  their  age.  Soaked 
rape  and  canary  seed  should  be  supplied 
each  day  and  the  egg  and  cracker  paste, 
advises  one  authority.  A  tiny  bit  of 
green  food  may  be  given  occasionally. 

If  the  birds  are  very  young,  a  mash  can 
be  made  of  egg  food,  boiled  and  cracked 
rape  seed  and  a  few  drops  of  milk  fed 
with  a  medicine  dropper.  Try  removing 
the  neglected  birds  to  a  nursery  cage. 
Watch  closely  to  see  that  they  do  get  fed. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 
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How  I  Raise  Turkeys 

I  have  raised  turkeys  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  have  had  good  success.  I  keep 
on  with  the  same  method,  and  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  I  buy  my  toms 
from  a  great  distance,  so  as  not  to  have 
any  inbreeding,  and  it  pays  in  the  end. 
Fifty  or  60  years  ago  many  farmers 
raised  turkeys,  and  they  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  for  several  years.  Money  was  not  as 
plentiful  as  it  is  now,  and  they  exchanged 
toms  and  eggs  with  their  neighbors,  and 
the  result  was  they  were  inbred  and 
weakened  down.  In  past  years  so  many 
turkeys  have  not  been  raised.  The  little 
poults  are  weak  for  some  time  after  they 
leave,  the  shell,  and  we  must  do  our  beet 
to  make  them  strong. 

There  are  many  raising  chickens ;  they 
will  not  do  well  mixed  with  turkeys.  The 
hens  poison  the  ground  and  therefore 
turkeys  will  die  if  they  have  to  live  on 
the  ground  where  hens  have  'been  kept. 

In  the  -first  place  you  must  have  the 
turkeys  roost  out  on  trees,  not  in  any 
'building.  (Mine  roost  back  of  the  house  in 
trees,  and  they  are  healthy  and  strong, 
never  sick,  never  lose  any  from  sickness. 
It  is. said  one  must  have  a  large  farm,  so 
they  can  roam.  I  say  no.  If  you  have 
a  dog  and  do  not  feed  it  the  dog  goes  to 
all  the  neighbors  swill  pails  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  I  feed  my  turkeys,  keep 
grain  in  their  feed  boxes  all  the  time, 
never  out,  night  or  day.  Feed  is  the 
best  oats,  some  wheat  and  some  scratch 
feed,  same  as  is  fed  to  hens.  Plenty  of 
good  gravel,  oyster  shells  and  cabbage 
when  I  have  it,  and  a  good  place  for 
them  to  dust,  good  wood  ashes  and  loam, 
have  it  good  and  soft  so  that  they  will 
enjoy  it.  That  will  keep  them  free  from 
lice,  and  keep  them  clean  and  healthy. 
My  turkeys  are  always  here  at  home, 
fame  and  contented.  Three  nights  before 
Thanksgiving  I  had  visitors  come  to  steal 
them,  but  I  guess  they  found  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  their  turkeys  than  to  get 
them  dishonestly.  I  have  no  trouble  to 
sell  all  I  can  raise  here  at  my  place ; 
could  sell  more  if  I  had  them. 

A  turkey  is  a  very  neat  bird.  They 
are  very  particular  what  they  eat.  the 
same  as  with  neat  cattle.  Hens  will  get 
in  all  the  filth  they  can  and  enjoy  it ;  not 
so  with  turkeys. 

■  The  best  way  is  to  set' the  eggs  in  the 
iijeubator  but  you  will  hatch  more  with 
a  good  hen  than  any  other  way,  but  with 
the  hen  you  have  lice  to  begin  with.  With 
the  incubator  you  get  rid  of  lice  for  a 
time  at  least.  I  do  not  see  where  they 
raise  so  many  turkeys  in  Vermont.  Every 
market  has  Vermont  turkeys  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  some  of  them  look  as  if 
they  were  shop  worn  ;  been  on  hand  for 
some  time.  Some  have  a  yellow  green 
look,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  breed.  It  is 
too  bad  that  people  who  have  to  buy  their 
turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
could  not  have  good  fresh  dressed  birds. 

I  have  several  times  introduced  wild 
blood  in  my  flock,  and  I  think  it  pays ; 
anyway  I  think  it  paid  me.  I  have  20- 
odd  breeds  and  this  year  I  shall  try  to 
raise  more  than  in  years  past.  I  read  in 
a  book  on  this  subject  advice  to  give 
red  pepper.  Did  you  ever  eat  red  pepper 
on  your  food?  If  you  did  it  made  you 
thirsty,  and  if  you  make  your  turkeys 
eat  this  pepper  it  will  be  apt  to  give 
bowel  trouble,  or  at  least  losen  the 
bowels  too  much.  I  never  tried  it,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk.  Keep 
your  birds  out  doors  and  not  in  houses, 
and  if  you  have  good  stock  and  feed  right 
and  look  after  them  you  can  raise  turkeys. 
Massachusetts.  hokace  g.  case. 


Types  of  Leghorns 

Will  you  tell  me  the  difference  between 
these  types  of  White  Leghorns:  English, 
American,  Barron,  Wyckoff  and  Holly¬ 
wood?  Are  there  other  types?  Do  they 
all  lay  white  eggs?  Which  type  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  chalky  white  egg 
producer?  c.  l.  M. 

Delaware. 

I  think  C.  L.  M.  is  mistaken  in  imagin¬ 
ing  that  there  are  as  many  different 
types  of  Leghorns  as  he  mentions ;  that 
is  birds  that  could  be  told  at  a  glance  as 
being  Wyckoff  strain  or  Hollywood  birds, 
or  Barron  Leghorns;  although  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  various  strains  might  be 
able  to  make  a  good  guess  about  the  Bar¬ 
ron  Leghorns,  as  they  are  usually  larger 
than  most  of  the  American  Leghorns. 

George  II.  Wraight,  my  neighbor,  has 
nearly  a  thousand  Barron  Leghorns,  and 
many  of  his  hens  will  weigh  5  lbs.  each. 
They  are  a  handsome  lot,  pure  white  with 
big  lop  combs,  a  healthy,  happy  singing 
lot  that  it  always  pleases  me  to  look  at. 

I  asked  Mr.  Wraight  about  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  laid  eggs  with  shells  not 
white,  that  is  tinted  a  little?  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  noticed  some  pullet’s 
eggs  were  darker  when  they  'first  began 
laying,  but  that  it  soon  passed  and  their 
eggs  became  as  white  as  any. 

Here  in  Connecticut  no  attention  is 
paid  as  to  whether  a  white  egg  is  chalk 
white  or  not.  There  is  no  premium  on 
white  eggs.  So  if  some  hens  lay  eggs  not 
pure  white,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it.  But 
one  can  easily  breed  out  that  defect  by 


setting  only  the  pure  white  eggs.  In  a 
few  years  there  will  be  only  the  hens 
that  lay  white  eggs,  in  the  flock.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  the  particular  “strain”  of 
White  Leghorns  that  one  should  select 
for  white  eggs,  but  the  flock  that  has 
been  bred  to  produce  only  white  eggs. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  an  important 
matter  that  the  egg  shells  should  be  chalk 
white.  I  know  a  wealthy  woman  who 
sent  her  servant  girl  to  the  grocery  store, 
several  blocks  away,  for  a  dozen  eggs. 
When  the  girl  returned  with  them,  she 
looked  them  over,  selected  two  that  were 
not  quite  as  white  as  the  rest,  and  sent 
the  girl  back  to  the  store  to  have  them 
exchanged  for  white  ones.  Then  the 
eggs  were  sent  to  the  cook  to  be  scram¬ 
bled  for  the  next  meal,  and,  of  course,  the 
shells  thrown  away.  It’s  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  yet 
we  all  defer  to  fad,  fancy,  fashion,  more 


chi-chi-ch-Ch,  which  lie  gives  when  at  all 
excited  or  nervous.  The  male  has  a  much 
higher  and  darker  comb  and  longer  wat¬ 
tles  than  a  female  and  the  white  skin-like 
covering  of  the  head  extends  farther 
down  his  neck  than  that  of  the  female. 

I  have  never  known  guineas  to  lay  if 
confined ;  in  fact  they  will  stay  away 
from  the  nest  and  drop  eggs  on  the 
ground  if  one  pays  too  much  attention  to 
them.  If  allowed  to  run  the  guinea  hen 
will  hide  her  nest  in  a  brush  pile  or  any 
old  trash  or  brush  or  bunch  of  weeds,  or 
rather  they  hide  it  together,  as  I  have 
seen  the  male  choose  a  spot  and  dig  and 
scratch  and  turn  around  in  it  to  form 
a  hollow  or  nest,  all  the  time  giving 
plaintive  calls  to  the  female,  trying  to 
coax  her  on  the  nest.  Later,  when  the 
hen  is  on  the  nest,  the  male  stands  guard 
all  the  time,  picking  and  chirping  to 
himself.  If  a  person  goes  near  the  nest 
the  male  will  immediately  utter  his  shrill 
warning  and  fly  to  the  house.  The  fe¬ 
male  having  been  warned  by  the  male's 
call  will  remain  absolutely  motionless  on 
the  nest,  and  unless  you  know  pretty 
well  where  she  is,  it  is  safe  to  say  you’ll 


female.  If  they  have  free  range  the  nests 
will  not  all  be  near  each  other  and  if 
more  than  one  hen  is  laying  at  the  same 
time  the  male  bird  cannot,  be  at  both 
places.  When  confined  in  runs  I  haven't 
noticed  the  male  birds  go  to  much  bother 
to  guard  the  nests.  The  male  bird  will 
guard  the  young  ones  if  the  hens  do  hatch 
a  nest  of  eggs,  as  anyone  will  find  out 
who  tries  to  catch  them.  R.  lockley. 

New  Jersey. 


Paralyzed  Hens 

Last  Spring  three  of  my  nice  White 
Leghorn  hens  went  lame  all  of  a  sudden. 
Looking  over  my  flock  in  the  morning 
they  all  seemed  to  be  perfertly  healthy 
and  happy,  combs  red,  but  at  night  when 
I  fed  them  they  sat  on  the  floor  unable 
to  move ;  seemed  to  have  no  use  of  their 
legs  at  all.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them  I  killed  them  after  a  couple  of  days. 
After  that  I  did  not  have  any  trouble. 
This  Spring  the  same  thing  is  taking 
place  again.  The  only  difference  I  notice 
is  a  discoloration  around  the  vent  as  if 
they  might  have  diarrhoea.  My  henhouse 
faces  the  south  where  they  can  get  a  good 
quantity  of  sun.  The  floor  is  of  wood 
covered  with  a  litter  of  straw  about  four 
inches  deep.  f.  r.  q. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  liens  refuse  to  stand,  or  ap¬ 
parently,  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  just 
what  their  ailment  may  be.  I  should  not 
try  the  axe  as  the  first  remedial  measure 
upon  such  hens,  however,  it  is  almost  too 
radical.  Sometimes  merely  removing  the 
hens  from  the  flock  and  giving  them  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  one  to  two  teaspoons, 
will  prove  sufficient  to  restore  them  to 
their  mates  in  good  condition.  M.  b.  i). 


Countrywide  Situation 

INS  AND  OUTS  OF  EARLY  SEASONS;  MAR¬ 
KET  FASHION  ;  APPLES  IN  EGG  CRATES. 

When  a  season  is  one  to  three  weeks 
early  according  to  locality,  the  effect  is 
worth  considering.  For  one  thing  the 
old  season  is  correspondingly  shorter.  Be¬ 
fore  the  cabbage,  onions  and  potatoes  are 
all  sold,  hundreds  of  carloads  of  the  new 
crops  are  on  the  market.  Northern  pro¬ 
duce  has  held  up  as  well  as  could  be 
looked  for  with  plenty  of  these  vegetables 
in  storage  and  new  coming  fast.  Apples, 
being  in  light  supply,  were  not  crowded 
so  hard.  Demand  for  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  is  rather  helped  by  early  warm 
weather. 

The  producer  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
'finds  an  early  season  often  treacherous. 
Not  only  frost  but  drouth  is  quite  likely 
to  happen.  The  average  farmer  plants 
tender  stuff  rather  too  early  in  such  sea¬ 
sons.  No  one  but  a  market  gardener 
who  gambles  on  earliness  can  afford  to 
take  a  big  chance  like  planting  tender 
crops  a  month  or  two  ahead  of  the  usual 
time  of  settled  weather.  A  few  farmers 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  enough 
apples  to  offset  the  low  prices  of  most 
vegetables.  Now  the  interest  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  shifts  gradually  to  the  new  crop. 

Sometimes  the  principal  benefit  from 
a  year  or  two  of  low  prices  is  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  reduction  in  acreage  that  follows, 
resulting  in  higher  prices.  Many  growers 
start  when  they  should  quit  and  then  stop 
when  they  should  keep  on.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  an  opening  for  the  man  who  can 
figure  out  what  “they”  are  doing  and 
then  does  not  do  it  himself. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Virginia  or¬ 
charding  company  with  a  list  of  apple 
varieties  to  be  fitted  to  a  list  of  markets. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  more  or  less  seem¬ 
ing  whim  and  fancy  among  the  mass  of 
consumers  and  dealers,  the  result  of  mar¬ 
ket  habit.  To  ship  to  Boston  the  ‘'best 
sellers”  of  Philadelphia  would  be  a  costly 
mistake,  not  because  they  are  not  just 
as  good,  but  because  dealers  cannot  stop 
to  argue  about  every  sale.  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  about  the  only  markets 
large  and  varied  enough  to  handle  al¬ 
most  anything,  but  all  markets  have  their 
features.  / 

A  novelty  in  eastern  markets  is  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  apples  packed  in  egg  crates. 
These  were  one  of  the  fancy  varieties  and 
put  up  in  Eastern  New  York  State.  They 
brought  fully  as  much  as  the  average  for 
the  same  quantity  in  barrels  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  the  market  would  do  as 
well  for  any  great  quantity  put  up  this 
way.  The  egg  crates  hold  about  the 
same  as  the  western  box  but  are  rather 
cheaper  and  easier  to  get  in  the  East. 
The  hinges  and  hasp  make  them  easy  to 
put  up.  Second-hand  egg  crates  are  to 
be  had  almost  at  firewood  prices  in  many 
places,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  put  fancy 
apples  in  old  packages.  So  far,  the  egg 
crate  apples  have  been  fancy  fruit,  the 
apples-  wrapped  and  the  layers  separated 
with  straw  board  just  about  like  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  eggs. 

Speaking  of  wrapping  apples,  it  looks 
now  as  if  it  is  the  oil  more  than  the 
wrapping  which  prevents  scald  of  apples 
in  cold  storage.  At  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  they  'find  that  scraps  of 
oiled  paper  among  the  apples  will  do  the 
trick.  This  simple  plan  may  become 
important  in  extending  the  season  of  bar¬ 
reled  apples  in  cold  storage.  G.  B.  F. 


A  Massachusetts  Turkey  Farmer  and  One  of  His  Birds 


not  find  her.  Her  cackle  is  a  sort  of 
high  shrill  “ca-a-a-a  ca-a-a-a,”  winding 
up  with  “buckwheat,  buckwheat,”  in  a 
very  plaintive  tone. 

New  Jersey.  Catherine  p.  karris. 


A  Word  About  Guineas 

Having  raised  guineas  for  a  number  of 
years  I  wish  to  correct  statement  about 
the  male  bird’s  call,  “buckwheat”  or 
“comeback,”  as  some  people  call  it.  Only 
the  female  bird  calls  in  this  manner,  the 
male  has  a  more  strident  call  sounding 
like  “br — br.”  Both  male  and  female 
can  and  do  make  this  noise,  especially 
when  excited  by  the  approach  of  hawks, 
strange  dogs  or  anything  else  that  at¬ 
tracts  their  attention ;  then  they  usually 
sound  like  a  wood  cog  rattle  gone  crazy, 
or  a  rusty  gate.  The  male  can  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  manner  he  has  of 
raising  his  wings  an  inch  or  so  away 
from  the  body  without  spreading  them 
and  running  a  short  distance  on  his  toes. 
The  hens  do  not  do  this  as  far  as  I  know. 
You  say  also  the  male  bird  will  always 
stand  guard  near  the  nest.  Guineas 
usually  mate  about  one  male  to  four  or 
five  hens,  sometimes  one  male  and  one 


or  less  and  are  justified  in  doing  so  in 
this  case  as  the  fashion  has  a  money 
value. 

In  Boston  eggs  with  brown  shells  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  over  white  ones,  the 
supposition  being  that  the  dark  shelled 
ones  are  “richer”  than  the  white  ones. 

All  the  Asiatic  fowls  and  the  American 
breeds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
etc.,  lay  brown  shelled  eggs.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  colored  pigment  in  the 
blood  that  makes  the  colored  feathers 
should  also  color  the  egg  shells,  but  why 
do  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes  lay  brown  eggs?  Wyandottes 
though  lay  eggs  of  about  as  many  shades 
as  there  are  fowls  in  the  flock,  ranging 
from  almost  white  to  a  dark  brown. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Notes  on  Guinea  Fowls 

I  see  on  page  567  some  questions  about 
guineas.  I  have  had  guineas  around  me 
since  I  was  a  small  girl,  and  I  am  now 
past  forty.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
male  guinea  call  “buckwheat ;”  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  female  which  gives  that  call. 
The  call  of  the  male  is  either  a  sort  of 
plaintive  chirp  or  a  very  high  shrill,  chi- 
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OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE- AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  purebred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the 
test.  Order  today  for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our 
chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.50  $13  $60  $  18 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  3.50  7.00  14  65  128 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  3.75  7.50  15  72  138 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  ..  4.00  8.00  16  77  144 

S.  C.  Buff  &.  White  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.50  17  83  160 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  7.50  15.00  30  . 

Asstd  (not  shipped  under  accredited  label).  2.50  5.00  10  50  100 


Immediate 

Shipment. 

100%  Live 
Delivery 
Guaranteed 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  OO,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buy 8  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  milled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 


Varieties 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds, 
S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  ) 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 


m:  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50  $120.00 

. ...  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

18.00 

cent  on 

all  brooders. 

Also 

a  chick 

feeder  'free' with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 

—  -  -  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt- 

Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 


healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you. 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120 


HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


BUY 


Ypur  Chicks 
From  A  Poultryman 

and  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  will  lay  next 
fall  eggs,  that  will  grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 

OUR  6,000  LAYERS  have  been  bred  for  14  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  eggs  at  a  profit.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter  NEW  JERSEY 
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BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS  1MMEDIATEADELIVERY 

Healthv,  purebred  chicks  from  flocks  on  free  range.  Our  breeding  stock  lias  had  careful  attention  and  close 
culling  by  poultry  experts.  All  purebreds  and  up  to  standard  type  and  egg  production. 

Varieties  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1,000 

.  ,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00  .  . 

)  Barron  and  Perris  White  Leghorns  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.25  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Heavy  Broilers,  $11.00  per  100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  25%  down,  balance  19  days  before  delivery. 

Write  today.  BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  124,  BUTLER,  INDIANA 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro- 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men  appointed  by  Ohio  State  U ni- 
versity  and  every  bird  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Poultry 
Department.  Our  birds  are  selected  pure-breds  of  highest  breeding. 

Special  Folder.  We  have  prepared  a  special  folder  which  gives  the  results 
of  our  19  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write  for  it.  It  will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  chicks.  All  standard  varieties  and  15  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Geo.  W.  Cox,  Owner,  Box  12,  Kenton,  Ohio 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks  Carefullyculled  and  bred  for 

egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  *100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00 
Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas.  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00 

S.C.&R.  C.  Reds,  Bd.&  Buff 

Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00 


(  Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 
)  Wh.  Orpingtons 
j  Heavy  Broilers,  .  . 

(  Odds  and  Ends  .  . 


$18.  per  100 
$13.  per  100 
$10.  per  100 


Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  orders  of  500  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 
Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  Box  257  PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 

Here’s  a  typical  report  from  a  recent  buyer  :  “Your  chicles  have  grown  better,  with  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  than  any  other  chicks  shipped  us  this  year  from  several  hatcheries. — E.  D.  Smith,  Mass. 

“Better  Growth— Lower  Mortality” 

must  interest  every  poultryman.  You’ll  get  these  in  Hall’s  Leghorns.  Roeks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes— plus  real  business  ability.  Every  chick  from  State-tested  breeders.  Quality, 
price,  service  !  Write  now  for  circular  and  prices, 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


AT  HICKSVILLE” 

LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

100 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER 
CHICKS  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  100% 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on:  50 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  (Sheppard  strain)  .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  hatchery  operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production 
and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are  healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order. 
Ref.:  Farmer's  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY, _ Dept.  R _ HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


500 

$60.00 

70.00 

75.00 


1.000 

$115.00 

125.00 

140.00 


THE  HENYARD 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  worked  at  the  plumbing  trade 
for  the  past  21  years,  but  last  year  I 
bought  a  farm  and  moved  on  it  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  after  moving  I  bought  125 
pullets  that  had  not  started  to  lay.  I 
put  laying  mash  before  them  at  once, 
also  in  the  morning  I  gave  them  about 
one  peck  or  a  little  more  of  wheat,  and 
in  the  evening  about  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  but  they  eat  but  very  little  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  and  did  not  start  to  lay  until 
sometime  in  December.  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  feeding  right?  I  have  changed 
the  morning  feed  from  all  wheat  to  half 
wheat  and  half  oats  and  I  also  give  from 
one  to  three  gallons  of  thick  milk  per 
day,  and  now  I  am  getting  from  50  to  65 
eggs  per  day.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
put  meat  and  bone  scrap  with  my  feeds, 
or  am  I  feeding  about  right?  Is  the 
milk  a  good  feed  for  hens?  I  clean  the 
house  once  a  week  from  all  droppings 
and  litter,  and  put  in  good  new  straw 
about  two  or  three  times  weekly,  also 
some  hayseed  stuff  that  falls  from  the 
hay  I  feed  to  my  cows.  S.  G.  F. 

Manchester,  Md. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  pullets  ate 
but  little  mash  for  you  fed  them  so  much 
whole  grain  that  they  were  satisfied 
without  the  less  palatable  mash.  If  they 
had  a  good  laying  mash  constantly  before 
them,  they  should  have  been  fed  lightly 
upon  grain  in  the  morning,  perhaps  three 
or  four  quarts  in  the  litter,  and  all  that 
they  would  eat  before  going  to  their 
perches  at  night.  10  to  12  quarts  per  day 
would  probably  have  been  all  that  they 
would  eat,  for  the  light  feeding  in  the 
morning  would  have  induced  them  to 
patronize  the  feed  hoppers  during  the  day. 
For  good  laying  it  is  necssary  that  con¬ 
siderable  mash  shall  be  consumed.  The 
milk  is  a  most  excellent  addition  to  their 
ration  and,  if  given  in  all  the  quantity 
that  the  flock  will  consume,  perhaps  10 
to  15  quarts  daily,  may  replace  meat 
scrap  in  the  mash.  A  good  laying  mash, 
with  meat  scrap,  may  be  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  Less 
meat  scrap  may  be  added  if  milk  in 
quantity  is  fed.  Your  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  made  a  good  scratch  mixture  of 
whole  grains  and  a  full  feeding  of  corn  at 
night  was  right.  If  you  are  purchasing 
a  ready-mixed  laying  mash,  that  should 
have  sufficient  meat  scrap  or  other  ani¬ 
mal  protein  foods,  like  fish  meal  or  dried 
milk  powder,  to  make  added  use  of  meat 
scrap  undesirable.  m.  B.  d. 


Probable  Roup 

What  can  I  do  for  my  hens?  I  have 
lost  a  lot  of  them  with  swellings  on  the 
head  which  suppurate  and  break. 
C'lymer,  N.  Y.  w.  N. 


How  CanYou  Know 
GOOD  CHICKS  ? 

Easily!  Deal  with  a  reliable  producer 
of  good  chicks.  Then  you’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  birds  at.  maturity.  ' 
Members  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  are  pledged  to  supply 
good  chicks  and  give  customers  a 
square  deal.  They  do!  Identify  them 
by  the  words  “Member  Int.  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  ”  or  ^3 


This  Way- 

Write  for  helpful 
Chick  Bulletins 
andlistof  contrib¬ 
uting  members 
FREE.  Address 


Managing  Director, 

International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n, 

126  Liberty  St.,  Office  12  New  York  City 
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Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns — Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

P  O  p  p  Complete  plans  for 
JT  TV  X-j  Xli  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May.  June 
and  July 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’xis  $5  50  $10.00  $17.50  $90.00 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 

4.50 


12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.00 

8.00 


57.50  110.00 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  io  davs  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pitlow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA.  PA. 


47.50 

37.50 


90.00 

9.09 


R  A  RY  Mixed  . $10  per  100 

1  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  13  per  i  00 

C  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

UnivIVO  Reds . 14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
O.  P.  LEISTER  MeAllstervIIlc,  Pa 

U  I  I f  O  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

Rocks,  12c;  Mixed,  9c.  100#  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  H.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  HcAlbterrllle,  Pa. 

^Ul^lfC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie ;  Rocks,  12c  ; 
wnl  VlVw  Reds,  18e:  Mixed,  9e.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


raraee  s  reneci  t-eKins 

My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
45  Pine  St.  isiip,  L.  1.,  n.  V. 


Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 


This  description  is  pretty  brief  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  tell  what  ails  the  fowls,  but 
the  swelling  of  the  head  is  apt  to  indi¬ 
cate  romp.  If  there  is  also  a  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  usually  ot 
fetid  odor,  and  the  hens  become  droopy, 
bedraggled  and  miserable  in  appearance, 
roup  is  quite  certain  to  be  present.  This 
is  a  very  contagious  and  not  easily  cured 
disease.  All  sick  birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  and  special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  quarters  clean  and 
eating  and  drinking  utensils  disinfected 
by  the  frequent  use  of  boiling  water. 
Houses  and  perches  should  be*sprayed  or 
painted  with  a  good  coal  tar  disinfectant 
(cattle  dip)  or  well  whitewashed. 

Treatment  of  individual  hens  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  In  bad  cases  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  out  thoroughly  enough 
to  effect  a  cure  and  the  partly  cured  bird 
carries  over  the  infection  from  one  season 
to  another.  Where  hens  are  dying  from 
the  disease,  the  safest  plan  is  to  kill  all 
sick  birds  and  bury  them  deeply,  trying 
to  protect  the  rest  by  isolation  of  the 
sick  and  thorough  cleanliness  of  utensils 
and  quarters.  Bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  may  be  added  to 
the  drinking  water,  one  tablet  to  10  pints 
of  water,  making  a  solution  of  1  to  10,000 
in  strength.  Nostrils  and  eyes  may  be 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid 
in  water,  one  ounce  to  the  quart,  the  more 
frequently  the  better,  and  a  solution  of 
argyrol  of  15  per  cent  strength,  to  be  put 
up  by  the  druggist,  may  be  used  in  the 
eyes,  one  or  two  drops  in  each  eye  twice 
daily.  M.  b.  d. 


75  VARIETIES ;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Brooders,  ®6  up.  Catalogue  Free. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS ThatLive 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS. 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  |  n  c  1/  T  lATTC 

GIANT  R  O  U  E  N  VI)  II  I  K  LlNtlS 

INDIAN  RUNNER)"  ^  v 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville.Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  HATCHI NG  EGGS 

Six  Dollars  for  thirteen  ;  Forty-Five  Dollars  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


BEAUAND0T  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

MAMMOTH  DUCKlingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Slilpped 
PEKIN  right.  8EAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N  T. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chickens.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart'd.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Bai  29,  Sallerwille,  Pa, 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  rse  s  igpeupss 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


GOSLINGS 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock.  Si  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENROTH  Freorhtonn,  N.  J 


DUX 


PEKIHS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Indian 
Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
thanchix.  Cat. free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM, Clyde, N.T. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  ^^eac^8' 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  ltd.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  W.  H.  Turkey  Eggs  New  Brunswick  N.  4. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  60e  per  Egg;  $6.50 
per  doz.  3ir».  Herman  Meter,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  GEo.FEw1uf(AMiDCH,mc„hder..H.J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  54. 25  per  doz.  prepaid. 
Cash  with  order.  Fritz  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  50e  each. 

Bertha  T.  Wehner  It.  I>.  No.  2  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


Horning 


Bourbon  Reds.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 
or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N  Y. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Henyard 
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Ventilating  a  Henhouse; 
Wood  Ashes  on  Drop¬ 
ping  Board 

My  henhouse  has  no  ventilator  in  it ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  damp.  Would  it 
cause  a  draft  on  the  hens  if  a  6-in.  hole 
was  cut  on  each  side  on  or  near  the 
roof?  Are  hard-wood  ashes  good  sprinkled 
on  the  dropping  board?  H.  w. 

Thurman,  N.  Y. 

Small  holes  near  the  roof  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  as  ventilators  of  a  poultry-house. 
Ventilation  is  best  accomplished  by 
opening  one  or  more  windows  in  the 
front, 
leaving 

front  should  be  open  and  all  other  sides 
should  be  air  tight,  to  prevent  drafts. 

Wood  ashes  should  not  be  mixed  with 
poultry  droppings  ;  they  favor  the  escape 
of  ammonia  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  poultry 
manure,  nitrogen.  Sifted  hard  coal  ashes 
make  a  good  absorbent  for  this  purpose 
and  dilute,  but  do  not  injure  manure. 

M.  B.  D. 


House  for  300  Birds 

I  am  figuring  on  building  a  house  for 
600  hens.  I  had  in  mind  20x60  ft.,  with 
shed  roof,  as  the  cheapest  house.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  better?  F.  e.  w. 

Worcester.  Mass. 

A  building  20x60  ft.  in  size  would  be 
a  desirable  one  for  800  fowls,  though  I 
believe  that,  with  a  building  of  that 
depth,  you  will  find  a  “combination” 
roof  more  desirable  than  a  shed  roof. 
That  is,  a  roof  with  short  rafters  in 
front  and  long  ones  in  the  rear,  the  front 
rafters  spanning  one-third  of  the  space ; 
20-ft.  rafters,  unless  of  heavy  timbers, 
would  require  center  supports  in  time 
of  heavy  snows.  A  height  of  7  ft.  in 
front  and  5  ft.  in  the  rear  would  be 
suitable  if  the  combination  roof  is  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Floor 

I  have  a  new  henhouse  in  which  the 
concrete  floor  has  become  rather  damp 
after  the  recent  thaw  and  rains.  There 
is  no  insulation  in  the  floor,  as  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  in  this  case,  the  floor  be¬ 
ing  built  on  filled  ground  and  being  as 
high  as  3  ft.  above  the  outside  ground 
level.  The  filling  used  was  coarse  sand. 
Would  a  satisfactory  remedy  be  to  paint 
the  concrete  floor  with  pitch  and  cover 
with  about  a  half  inch  of  1 — 2  concrete, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  regular 
insulating  paper,  which  would  require  a 
thicker  covering  of  concrete  to  prevent 
breaking?  l.  h. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  any  insula¬ 
tion  could  be  needed  in  a  concrete  floor 
built  3  ft.  above  ground,  with  porous  un¬ 
derfilling.  I  should  want  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  dampness  did  come  from  beneath, 
before  going  to  the  expense  of  trying  to 
make  the  floor  waterproof.  Possibly 
ditching  about  the  building  outside  would 
carry  off  surface  water  and  remedy  the 
trouble,  if  water  really  seeps  through. 
Concrete  floors  may  be  insulated  against 
seepage  from  beneath  by  mopping  on 
tarred  paper  with  hot  tar,  then  adding 
several  inches  of  concrete  above ;  I  should 
consider  this  safer  than  using  a  thin 
layer  of  concrete  alone.  m.  b.  d. 


Cost  of  Poultry  Products 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  large  number 
of  laying  hens  and  roosters  and  desires 
to  know  some  reasonable  way  in  which 
he  may  estimate  the  cost  of  birds  of  either 
sex  taken  from  his  stock  and  distinguish 
from  the  cost  of  the  eggs  laid.  In  other 
words,  if  he  would  arrange  to  sell  some 
birds  or  eggs,  how  could  he  tell  what  the 
cost  of  the  two  different  items  would  be? 

New  York.  c.  b.  m. 

The  cost  of  the  fowls  is,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  raising  them,  this  involving  cost 
of  eggs  or  chicks,  feed,  labor  and  over¬ 
head.  It  would  be  a  rather  involved 
matter  to  figure  out  with  exactness  and 
the  value  of  such  fowls  is  usually  based 
upon  market  prices,  if  sold  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  or  upon  prices  which  breeders  ob¬ 
tain  for  similar  birds  kept  for  breeding 
or  production.  A  market  fowl  might 
well  be  sold  for  the  cost  of  raising  it, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  though  it  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  market  prices,  but  an 


egg  producer  and  breeder  has  an  added 
and  somewhat  intangible  value  which 
varies  greatly,  but  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  bred  birds,  must  also 
be  based  upon  what  others  get  for  the 
same  class  of  fowls.  In  affixing  a  value, 
I  should  consider  what  birds  of  the  kind 
that  I  had  to  sell  are  bought  and  sold 
for,  not  what  they  had  cost  me  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  cost  of  eggs  is,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  production,  food,  labor  and  overhead 


price  of  hatching  eggs,  dependent  parFy 
upon  the  care  and  skill  and  methods  of 
the  producer  and  partly  upon  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  latter,  and  also,  peril ap3 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  breed  and 
strain.  Here,  again,  in  affixing  a  price, 
one  would  have  to  consider,  not  cost  of 
production  but  what  others  were  getting 
for  eggs  from  the  same  class  of  fowls. 
This  can  be  learned  by  inquiry  of  those 
buying  and  selling.  1  know  of  no  other 
way.  m.  B.  D. 


Decombing  Fowls 

Regarding  C.  J.  Welmiller’s  experience 
in  decombing,  page  331,  would  not  his 
efforts  have  been  a  complete  success  if 
he  had  used  a  hot  knife  or  passed  a  hot 
iron  over  the  cut  parts  and  applied 
“Vaseline”  as  a  dressing?  Has  anyone 
ever  tried  rubbing  the  combs  and  wattles 
with  caustic  potash  while  young,  same 
as  they  do  on  calves  heads  to  prevent 
horns  growing?  Would  combs  and  wat¬ 
tles  grow  after  being  clipped  when  chicks 
were  several  weeks  old?  I  contemplate 
treating  Anconas  to  get  rid  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  comb  and  wattle  growth  ?  w.  A.  w. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Bleeding  after  decombing,  or  dubbing, 
is  usually  controlled  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  or  a  hot  iron.  Monsel’s 
solution  is  a  strong  styptic  that  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  If  many  birds 
are  to  be  decombed,  it  might  pay  to  get 
a  pair  of  curved  surgeon’s  scissors  for 
the  purpose.  The  comb  is  held  in  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  the  scissors 
cut  close  to  the  head  from  the  rear  for¬ 
ward. 

I  should  expect  the  use  of  caustic 
potash  to  result  in  a  mutilated,  deformed 
comb,  rather  than  in  a  complete  removal, 
though  I  do  not  know  ot  its  having  been 
used.  Neither  do  I  know  whether  re¬ 
moval  of  the  comb  of  a  baby  chick  would 
be  permanent.  Others  may  have  tried 
it. 

There  is  some  question  whether  or  not 
the  comb  may  serve  some  useful  purpose, 
other  than  as  an  ornamental.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  may, 
others  for  considering  it  of  no  value  to 
the  organism.  m.  B.  d. 


Treatment  for  Tapeworm 

On  page  288  I  notice  someone  asks  for 
a  remedy  for  tapeworms  in  chickens.  Let 
me  give  you  a  little  experience  I  had 
with  tapeworm.  When  one  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  was  about  five  years  old  he  had  one. 
The  doctor  gave  him  some  strong  medi¬ 
cine  with  little  if  any  effect  on  the  worm. 
Finally  some  “auntie”  said  she  had  heard 
that  pumpkin  seeds  were  very  distasteful 
to  the  “critter.”  tSo  I  went  to  a  farmer 
and  got  a  lot  of  pumpkins.  We  took  out 
the  seeds  and  removed  the  outer  skin  or 
shell.  For  24  hours  we  did  not  feed  the 
child,  and  then  gave  him  a  cupful  of  the 
seed.  He  rather  liked  them  and  soon  ate 
them  all.  In  a  day  or  two  the  tapeworm 
vacated,  head  and  all.  I  do  not  know 
how  such  a  treatment  would  work  with 
fowl,  but  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

New  York.  c.  M.  B. 

Tis  is  an  old,  and  sometimes  effectual, 
remedy  for  tapeworm,  though  there  are 
others  that  are  more  likely  to  remove  the 
head,  without  the  removal  of  which,  the 
segments  of  the  worm  are  soon  repro¬ 
duced.  The  dose  for  a  child  would  be 
about  two  ounces  of  the  meats,  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  shells,  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  Starving  the  child  for  24  hours 
and  then  administering  a  “cupful”  of 
seeds  was  pretty  heroic  treatment,  but 
very  likely  contributed  to  its  success.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  remedy  should  not 
work  in  the  case  of  fowls,  if  they  would 
eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  seeds,  but 
tapeworms  in  hens  are  not  a  particular 
common  cause  for  anxiety.  m.  b.  d. 


being  considered.  Their  selling  value  can 
only  be  their  market  value,  unless  they 
or  south  side  of  the  house  and  have  an  added  one,  due  to  the  breeding 
them  open.  About  a  third  of  the  of  the  hens  that  produced  them.  There 

are  numerous  factors  involved  in  the 
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for  this 
interesting 
free 
booklet 


Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 

,  .  ,  ^  y°u  aet  quickly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  April-hatched 

clucks  Horn  our  regular  heavy-laying  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality 
characteristic  of  all  Kerr  Chicks.  We  offer  for  delivery  during  the  weeks 
ot  April  _Oth  and  April  27th  at  the  following  prices: 


White  Leghorns  . 
Barred  Hocks  .... 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Rocks  .... 
White  Wyand'ottes 


Utility  Chicks 


chicks 

50 

100 

500 

$  9.00 

$17.00 

$  82.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

107.50 

Special  Utility  Matings 


White  Leghorns  . 
Barred  Rocks  .... 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Rocks  .... 
White  Wyandottes 


25  chicks 

50 

100 

500 

- $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

$107.50 

12.50 

24.00 

117.50 

-  6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

15.50 

30.00 

147.50 

15.50 

30.00 

147.50 

1,000 

$160.00 

180.00 

190.00 

240.00 

210.00 


1,000 

$210.00 

230.00 

240.00 

290.00 

290.00 


100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

.  th.flt  the,  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 

v?,ie(fe<1’  1  cliable  heavy-laying  strains.  B'aby  chicks  dlo  not  show  their  real 
?  ocegg-producmg  qualities  until  they  are  five  or  six  months  old.  The 
on  hickeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern- 

competition?1115  and  tie  records  o£  the  Kerr  Pen»  ia  the  national  egg-laying 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
jour  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Kerr  Ohickeries. 

You  are  safe  in  ordering  your  April-hatched  chicks  from  this  adver- 

and  Jend^hSk  ab°Ve  alttlfct),ve  Pri9es-  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
i'nd  S?  9?lmU  /y'0rder  °r  watered  letter.  No  order  received  for 

“Howhatno  tt^%rk^e^th^  tKJOklet’ 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Dept.  9,  French  town,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

Apr*!  and  Early  May  Deliveries  From  the  Country's  Pioneer  Hatchery 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

25 

50 

100 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

$14.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

16.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 

10.50 

6.75 

17.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Assorted  Breeds) 

I  J.vll) 

12.50 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  1,  OOO  or  more  Chicks 

Special  Matings  for  those  who  insist  on  extra  duality.  Write  for  prices. 

Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed.  Prepaid 


500 

$70.00 

80.00 

85.00 

95.00 

60.00 


_  Po»t. 

y(mrieecopy  today°0k  descHbes  “The  01dest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States. 


Write  for 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

3UAUTY|SERVICE  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Box  R  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

member  International  Baby  Chick  Association” 


1»op  I 


Open  a  Mansfield  box  and  the  Chicks  hop  out  like  popcorn,  ready  to  eat  und"^ 

grow.  That’s  because  they’re  backed  by  37  years  of  breeding,  hatching  and  * 
"brooding  experience.  there  s  an  age  to  suit  your  convenience — day  olds  brooder  broken 
chicks  (3  to  5  days  old),  full-feathered  pullets,  etc.  ’  D100(ler  broken 

BREEDS  Per  100 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . $20.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  19.00 

White  Rocks  .  22.00 


, ,  Per  100 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  $03  00 

White  Leghorns  . i6’oo 

Jersey  Giants  .  .  30  00 


You  can  send  your  order  today  with  absolute  confidence  that  it  will  be  carefully  filled  We’ll 
mail  your  Chicks  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  You’ll  be  delighted  when  thev 
hop  out  of  the  box.  * 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  our  2,000,000  chick  plant.  Explains  why  Mansfield  has  been  “The 
Since  1888.”  Write  for  it  today,  (let  our  complete  Price  List. 

1 204-  School  Street 
Mansfield.  Mass. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Baby  Chick  Town 

MANSFIELD  COMPANY  -X- 


JUNE  CHICKS-310.00  HUNDRED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Butt  Rocks  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

ANYONE  CAN  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  JUNE 


★  Hillsdale  ★ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Certified  and  Selected  Matings 

Blood  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea,  large  size, 
milk  fed,  free  farm  range  stock,  producing 
chicks  with  the  inherent  qualities  resulting  of 
careful  scientific  breeding.  Free  circular. 

Hillsdale  Poultry  Farm  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


TANCRED  STRAIN(Direct) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 
H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-LA YING  PULLETS 

100  S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds  ia>  #3  each.  100  S.  C  W  Leg¬ 
horns  @  $2  each.  WERNER  BROS  ,  Mt  Marion,  New  York 


690 


Ube  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  18,  1925 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Our  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 

Prices  on  too  boo  looo  100%  live  delivery 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  815.00  $  72.00  8140.00  POSTPAID. 

R.  I.  Reds  17.00  82.00  160.00  Send  for  free 

B.  P.  Rocks  17.00  82.00  160.00  circular  and 

Anconas  20.00  97.00  complete  price 

W.  Wyandottes  24.00  117.00  list  including 

Assorted  13.00 '  62.00  special  matings 

May  price— lc  less  per  chick.  in  above  breeds. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


13  A  E3  V  LJj  I  'Sf  From  purebred, 
DHD  I  WniA  inspected  and 
eulled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  .... 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Free  Catalog  and  p 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

on  larger  lots 


N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  ..$16.00  per  100 


Bocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends .  10.00  per  100 


Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modem 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Full  Bloodied  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Varieties  Prices  on:  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72  00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  16.00  77  00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  b%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian, Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  1  IS  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $13.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.60  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R-  1  Box  49 


15,000 WEEKLY 
_ -POST  PAID- 

:  100— S.  C.  W  hue, Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
„  White  A  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $15.  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

tree.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyru*,  Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS — 12c 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  lOe 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers .  9c 

Prom  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECRKST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 

W.  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED 
100%  live  delivery  to  your  Door. 

If  you  are  after  good  chix  we  have  them.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  g 


Our  14th  Year 
a  t  ching 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  $14  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $16  per  100.  Broilers.  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
[Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
Imating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  May. 
'At  *13  per  100;  $63  per  500;  $130  per 
1,000.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KleinleltersvlIIe,  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  J  3c 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
1  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


C  H  ICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horn.  R  o  c  k  s  aud  Re  d  s, 
Mixed.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  lUprepaid.  $fmop35 

lb.  Toms  ;  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs.  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Vfi\itele&fiorn 

CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  Strain 
males  from  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry  of  260-290. 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain,  of 
Barron  ancestry. 

Also  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 

Brown  Leghorns  Catalog  Free 

The  1£ u  rnl  Poultry  Farm 
und  Hatchery, 

Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  1,  Box  103 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


¥  ET’S  Get  Acquainted! 

F-r  ORDER  MAY  CHICKS  JMUW 

W e  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  f  ol  - 
lowing  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1. 

Price  Each 

8.  C.  \V.  Leghorns  10c 

White  Wyandotte*  14c 

Barred  Itoeks  12c 

R.  I.  Reds  13e 

Mixed  Chicks  8c 

lO-Wk-old  Pullets  $1.30 

One  cent  per  chick  additional  for  orders  less  than  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  circular. 
The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Wene  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under  direct 
supervision  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
l>uy-old  Chick*— 8-week  Pullets 
Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

Wene  Chick  Farms  at  Vineland,  N.  J< 


i  rruADwe  Barron  En§lish 

LLUnUulliJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Box  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks 
Eggs 


from  Trapnested  and  White 
Diarrhoea  tested,  Vibert’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Parks’ 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks  $25  per  100.  Eggs 
$10  per  100.  Wyckoff  and 
Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
per  100,  Eggs  $8  per  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

?jtrrwiiiZ%{c7ca‘t  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  ELIZAVILLE,  N  .Y. 


A 
N 
D 

horns.  Chicks  $20 


150,000  CHICKS  1925 


Best  Breeds 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
Broilers 


Lowest  Prices 

$13.00  Per  100 
43.00  „ 

15.00 

15.00  ", 

12.00  !, 


1000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Buff  Rocks 
S.  L.  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 


$10.00  per  100 
10.00  “  100 
12  00  "  100 
12-00  “  100 
13.00  “  100 

13.00  “  100 

9.00  “  100 


500  lots  VnC  less  each  [1000  lots  lc  less  each 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bex  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MIXED  CHICKS 

$10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS 

$12  per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I. 
REDS  $14  per  100 

Postage  paid  —  Live  arrival 
guaranteed 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  closely  selected  yearling  hens.  Blood  tested 
for  White  Diarrhoea.  Running  on  free  range.  Have 
not  been  forced  for  egg  production.  Strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks,  *15  per  hundred  for  May. 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet  New  Hartford,  N.Y. 

VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America's  greatest  layers. 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns - 10c  each 

Parks'  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  13c  " 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 12c  “ 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 14c  “ 

Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery.  Order  direct. 
WM.  I).  8EI11E1.  IV ushlngtoii viile,  Pa. 

n  ARY  PmnfCls  C.  White  Leghorns,  lie 
D II  D  I  W  lllUlVOl  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  1  Oc 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.  13c;  Mixed,  9e.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 

circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  *10  ;  Barred  Rocks,  *13  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, *14  and  Mixed.  *8  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


SC.  Anconas.  Sheppard  strain.  Chicks,  $15.50 — 100;  $8— 
•  60.  Eggs,  $6. 50 — 100, prep’d.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH.Eiperance.N.Y. 

COD  Quart,  85c  ;  Gallon,  $3.85.  Postpaid  to 

LIVER  3(1  zone-  5  Gallon  lots,  31.70,  F.  O.  B. 

O  I  L  S.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  27,  1925; 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 


F'erguson  Fms,  Tenn .  43  214 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  97  1074 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  93  1140 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  91  1107 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  98  901 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass .  91  859 

The  B.  R.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  96  882 

Ontario  Agri.  Col..  Canada .  98  1084 

Chas.  T.  Srtain,  N.  J .  107  1096 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  104  696  j 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  06  771  I 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del .  94  1383 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  65  522 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  72  898 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio  .  52  383 

T.  To  war  Bates,  iN.  J .  78  830  i 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  101  1484  j 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  1033  j 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y .  75  832 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  95  1126 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  95  975  i 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  87  797 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  70  909 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  91  829 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  98  1072 

Homestead  Pm,  Pa .  89  1054 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  101  1302 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  92  1041 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  91  1505 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  103  1379 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  99  1263 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  105  1203 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  102  1344 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  92  942 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  96  1010 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  94  1130 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich  .  98  1183 

Wlhiteg’g  Fm,  N.  J .  68  780 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  ,T .  87  1212 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  80  930 

J.  B.  Gibb,  ,N.  J .  92  1514 

Barlow  Leghorn  F'm,  Pa .  99  1090 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  85  1048 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  95  1001 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  05  1150 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  105  1380 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  107  974 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  100  912 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  88  844 

8.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  95  1173 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  84  1495 

Norman  0.  Jones,  Del .  79  1142 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 87  577 

Circle  (W)  Pm,  Ohio .  98  1061 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  89  776 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  93  1135 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  84  1088 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  \N.  J .  87  786 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  98  893 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  91  827 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  81  945 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  90  899 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  91  1206 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  78  1127 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa .  90  1170 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J. .  . . .  98  1044 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  100  1069 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  89  1200 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  108  1360 

Spring  Lake  F*m,  N.  J .  98  873 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J. .  . . .  106  1080 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  97  1068 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  98  1090 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  99  1023 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  102  1260 

Pomipton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  92  1091 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  98  1232 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  82  733 

E.  C.  Laudeeberger,  N.  J .  86  1234 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  87  1015 

J.  R.  Van  Houtten,  N.  J .  75  800 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm.  N.  J .  109  1145 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  .T .  99  791 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  97  1224 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  92  909 

Sunnv-Hill,  N.  J .  97  957 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  ,T .  98  1197 

A.  K.  Hohinan,  N.  Y .  104  1064 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J .  102  1092 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  86  808 

L.  W.  Steelman.  Pa .  92  986 

Culinor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  42  659 

Five  Point  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  90  1025 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Pm,  Ohio .  99  935 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  54  881 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  90  876 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  40  114 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  34  134 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  57  247 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  78  719 


Total  .  8875  99335 


Oil  Burner  and  Geese 

Answering  I.  Z.  M„  page  469,  here 
there  are  a  great  many  oil  burners  in 
use,  Iboth  in  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  they 
are  very  satisfactory.  With  distillate 
costing  11  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
tank,  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  with 
coal  costing  $15  per  ton.  No  coal  to  put 
in  furnace,  no  ashes  to  take  out,  and  even 
heat  are  the  good  features.  A  rather 
loud  noise  and  high  cost  of  application 
are  the  bad  points.  In  Pennsylvania 
where  hard  coal  is  cheap  I  don’t  believe 
I.  Z.  M.  would  find  it  advisable  to  burn 
oil,  as  I  was  referring  to  soft  Colorado 
coal  at  $15.  There  are  several  good 
makes  of  burners  on  the  market  and  the 
cost  of  installation  is  small. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention : 
Farmers  here  keep  geese  in  their  cotton- 
fields,  and  they  eat  all  kinds  of  grasses 
and  many  kinds  of  weeds  without  injury 
to  the  cotton.  In  fields  where  Johnson 
grass  is  'bad,  one  goose  per  acre  will  keep 
it  clean.  If  some  parts  of  the  field  are 
worse  than  others,  the  drinking  water  is 
placed  in  the  bad  spots  and  the  geese 
don’t  wander  far  away.  Geese  sometimes 
cut  the  cost  of  production  down  $10  per 
acre,  not  figuring  any  profit  at  all  on  the 
geese.  E,  w,  drysdale. 

New  Mexico, 


Why  Pay  More  for  FirstQuality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundreds  of  customers  each  year  with 
our  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay. 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  500 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $60.00 

Barred  Plym.  Rocks _  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Light  &  Heavy  mixed. .  2.75  5.25  10.00  45.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  8  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton.  Pn 


PlllPIfC  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
WTIIUIVO  range  breeders,  B.  P.  Rocks, 13c;  S.  C, 
W.  Leghorns,  11c ;  M  i  x  e  d,  9c.  Special 
prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots.  100$  live  del¬ 
ivery  guaranteed,  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  or  write  for  Prices. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS  lA/HITE  ROCKS 

bred  Drown  leghorns  ■*  hite  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  R 


n  Jk  DV  ruirvc  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD  1  vlllufliJ  Stock,  Safe  d  e  1  i  very  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  “J1”; 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


from  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S.  C. 
W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  13o ;  Buff  and 
Barred  Rocks,  14e;  R.  I.  Reds,  16o,  and 
mixed,  10c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery- 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Day-Old.  CHIX! 

W.  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  B.  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg,,  11c;  Rocks  iscReds,  14c;  Wyandottes,  15c. 
Mixed,  9c.  Delivery  Guart’d.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box.'50 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns  lie 
S  C.  Barred  Rocks.  13c 
Mixed .  9c 


BABY 
CHICKS 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from 
our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Post  paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 
write  for  free  Cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R  F  0.  Ns.  2 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  2 02,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


3DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Kooks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes.  Pul¬ 
lets  8  to  10  weeks  Old.  BRUBAKER  &  SON,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa, 


MITCHELL’S  SABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  J2c;  S.  C.  Reds,  13c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c;  Mixed.  9c.  For  May  delivery.  100#  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circ.  free. 

MITCHELL'S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  2 


OurChicks  are  Your  Opportunity  *2*; 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


OU  I  If  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c. 

■  1  ■  *V  O  Mixed,  Of.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
Stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVEROALE  P00LTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

RARY  CHICK  S  s  c  w  Leghorns,  11c,  S.  C. 

1  u  nocks,  i3c.  s.  C,  R.  I. 

Reds,  18c,  and  Mixed,  9e.  Special  Priceson  500  and  1,000 
lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  Utility  Brea-to-Lay  stock. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  free 
cir.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATGHERT,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prep. 


“CHICKS 


ft  Dorriin  Clrain  Mated  with  T  a  n  c r  ed 
Ddrron  Oiram  cockerels.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $12  and  $14  per  100.  30%  with 
order.  Sat.  guar.  “  TWIN  BROOK  FARM,"  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa 


HIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks  nested  Tom 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chickbook.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Phiolre  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
UniUKo  free  range  ttoek.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or- 
dqr  from  this  adv.  WM.  *'.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS-Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.W  yan- 
dottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  CHAS.  TAYI.OU,  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

ing  Free  Range  Flocks.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
13c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  18o.  Mixed  Chicks, 
9c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  Free.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


NAMr  BETTED  Mixed,  lOe.  White  and  Br. 
NUfllLDLlltft  Leghorns,  12c.  Buff  and 


Barred  Rocks,  14c. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm 


C.  R.  Reds,  15«. 

Nescopeck,  Pa- 


CHICKS 

L.  E.  Strawser 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks  and  Mixed. 
100%  guaranteed.  Special  price. 

Box  3  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$22perl00;  $100per500.  Official  records 

up  to  258.  LEliOY  WILCOX,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility  E^oVns^^iTedTir 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  0. 

IMPROVE  your  flocks  fftfspgtsx 

*  *  1  u  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  All  varie, 

ties.  100%  live  delivery-.  Postpaid.  Low  prices.  Write 
for  catalog.  ROWER  HATCHERY,  Box  19,  Bryan,  Ohio 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  am  having  trouble  with  feather-pull¬ 
ing  in  my  flock  of  250  R.  I.  Reds.  It  has 
gotten  to  the  point  where  it  is  becoming 
serious.  Not  only  are  they  pulling  feath¬ 
ers  but  they  eat  holes  as  large  as  a  half 
dollar  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in 
each  others  backs.  I  cannot,  seem  to  get 
hold  of  any  remedy  that  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  wondered  if  you  could  unearth 
one  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  trouble. 
For  scratch  feed  I  am  feeding  about  two- 
thirds  cracked  corn  and  one-third  heavy 
oat.  Mash  is  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
second  clear  flour,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  beef  scrap,  90  lbs.  rolled  oats,  and 
414  lbs.  salt.  Shells  and  sand  for  grit 
are  before  them  all  the  time.  I  have  had 
salt  pork  for  them  to  pick  suggested,  and 
intend  to  try  it.  Also,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  addition  of  more  salt  to  the 
mash  had  been  useful  in  curing  cannibal¬ 
ism  in  small  chicks,  but  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  I  am  using  as  much  salt  in  the 
mash  as  I  ought  to.  h.  l.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 

You  may  be  able  to  save  further  mu¬ 
tilation  of  the  birds  attacked  by  daubing 
the  pecked  places  with  pine  tar.  Giving 
the  flock  its  liberty  for  a  time  will  prob¬ 
ably  overcome  the  trouble,  one  that  is 
very  apt  to  occur  in  closely  confined 
flocks  of  any  breed.  You  are  giving 
enough  salt  in  the  mash  and  I  should 
not  increase  it.  You  are  also  feeding 
quite  enough  meat  scrap ;  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  part  of  the  mash  is  enough  and 
too  much  if  milk  is  fed  in  addition.  I 
have  never  known  salt  pork  to  stop 
cannibalism  in  a  flock  of  fowls,  though 
it  is  often  recommended.  M.  b.  d. 


Eggs  With  Ridged  Shells 

Why  are  the  setting  eggs  from  my 
Barred  P.  Rocks  all  ridged  and  im¬ 
perfect?  I  have  about  100  hens  and 
seven  roosters,  on  free  range.  If  I  can 
use  only  perfectly  shaped  eggs  for  setting 
I  could  not  use  more  than  one-fourth  of 
them.  The  eggs  seem  to  be  nicely  shaped 
in  Winter,  but  as  soon  as  I  put  the 
roosters  with  the  hens  the  eggs  have  more 
or  less  ridges  on  them.  L.  r. 

Ocean  View,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  eggs  should  be 
more  imperfect  in  shell  in  the  Spring 
than  earlier  in  the  year,  though  perhaps 
the  heavier  laying  of  that  season  may  ac¬ 
count  for  a  less  finished  produet.  You 
will  evidently  be  obliged  to  use  some 
eggs  with  ridged  shells  for  hatching, 
though  you  will  probably  be  able  to  find 
enough  with  firm  solid  shells  to  supply 
your  needs.  If  the  hens  lay  ridged  shells 
only  during  the  Spring  rush,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  need  fear  perpetuation  of 
the  defect,  though  continued  selection  of 
such  eggs  year  after  year  would  probably 
bring  this  about.  M.  B.  d. 


Everted  Oviduct 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens? 
When  they  lay  eggs  they  hurt  them¬ 
selves  and  in  some  cases  part  of  in¬ 
ternal  organs  comes  out  and  then  the 
hen  dies.  mbs.  a.  m. 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 

These  hens,  which  'are  likely  to  be 
pullets,  are  suffering  from  eversion  of 
the  oviduct,  a  part  of  it  being  turned 
inside  out.  This  may  come  from  be¬ 
ing  egg-bound  or  trying  to  lay  too 
large  an  egg  or  from  various  causes 
which  set  up  inflammation  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  the  egg  must  pass. 
Such  fowls  must  be  quickly  removed 
from  the  flock,  lest  others  attack  and 
kill  them.  The  projecting  parts  may 
be  washed  in  warm  water,  oiled  and 
returned  and  the  bird  given  a  small 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  A  half  teaspoon  will  do.  Soft 
food  should  then  be  fed  until  recovery. 
If  an  egg  which  cannot  be  passed  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  that  may  have 
to  be  removed.  Where  a  severe  in¬ 
flammation  has  been  set  up,  or  when 
the  parts  cannot  be  returned  and  made 
to  stay  in  place,  the  fowl  will  die. 

The  feeding  of  plenty  of  green  food 
and  avoidance  of  foi'cing  through  too 
much  meat  in  the  ration  will  help  to 
avoid  this  trouble  in  the  flock  and  an 
occasional  flock  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
one  pound  to  each  100  fowls,  dissolved 
in  what  water  the  flock  will  drink  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  may  be  given  when  laying 
is  heavy.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Questions; 
Land  Title 

1.  I  have  charge  of  poultry  in  a  re¬ 
form  school.  The  poultry  yard  is  150  by 
150  ft ;  no  shade.  What  are  the  best 
trees  to  plant.  I  was  thinking  of  apple, 
pear,  peach  (early,  medium  and  late), 
mulberry.  2.  What  do  you  think  of  used 
oil  from  automobile  for  painting  roost, 
and  also  to  put  on  the  chickens  for  lice? 
3.  What  are  the  best  chicken  coops  for 
the  old  hen  and  to  close  up  at  night,  col¬ 
ony  style?  4.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
plowed  up,  70x270  ft.  The  coops  are 
placed  around  this  ground  which  is  har¬ 
rowed  often.  I  would  like  to  raise  some 
Arabian  corn  for  the  chickens.  Do  you 
think  I  could  get  it  to  do  well,  so  close 
to  the  chickens,  and  how  should  it  be 
planted?  The  ground  slopes  to  the  north 
70  ft.,  a  fall  of  1  ft.  to  10  ft.  I  was 
thinking  of  running  the  rows  north  and 
south,  uphill  and  downhill.  There  is 
plenty  of  range  besides  this  piece  of 
ground,  70x270  ft.  for  the  chickens. 
5.  A  bought  a  farm  for  $10,000.  B  agreed 
to  loan  A  $5,000  and  take  first  mortgage  ; 
then  after  A  and  B  agreed  for  B  to  take 
about  five  acres  at  $300  per  acre,  or  about 
$1,500  and  this  to  be  deducted  from  the 
mortgage  of  $5,000  B  had  the  tract  sur¬ 
veyed  and  blue  print  gives  5  1-100  acres. 
A  and  B  wants  the  transaction  properly 
recorded  without  going  to  a  real  estate 
man.  Can  it  be  done  by  mail,  and  who 
do  you  write  do?  w.  w.  F. 

Glens  Mills,  Pa. 

1.  If  you  will  need  to  plow  and  culti¬ 
vate  this  yard  at  intervals,  you  may  find 
trees  a  hindrance,  rather  than  help  in 
your  care  of  the  flock.  If  you  can  keep 
chickens  out  of  the  yard  until  the  plants 
get  a  good  start,  and  there  are  not  too 
many  in  the  space  used,  corn  may  some¬ 
times  be  raised  there,  this  furnishing 
both  shade  and  food.  Any  kind  of  fruit 
tree  that  makes  a  good  growth  and  does 
well  in  your  vicinity  may  be  planted 
in  the  poultry  yard,  though  I  believe  that 
the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
supplied  by  the  fowls  is  detrimental, 
rather  than  helpful  to  peaches.  Plum 
trees  are  often  found  in  poultry  yards. 

2.  Engine  oil  is  excellent  for  painting 
perches,  etc.,  to  keep  down  red  mites. 
Thoroughly  used  once  each  season,  it 
should  put  an  end  to  the  annoyance 
caused  by  these  parasites. 

3.  Portable  colony  houses,  about  S  by 
10  ft.  in  size  and  mounted  upon  runners, 
will  probably  suit  your  purpose  well. 
They  may  be  built  with  gable  roofs  or 
with  the  ordinary  shed  type,  as  you  find 
most  convenient.  They  should  be  high 
enough  to  stand  upright  in. 

4.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
culture  of  Arabian  corn  ;  in  fact,  do  not 
know  the  plant,  but  our  common  native 
varieties  of  corn  may  be  raised,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  in  or  near  poultry  yards 
if  the  birds  can  be  kept  away  from  the 
plants  until  they  have  outgrown  danger 
from  beaks  and  claws.  A  growing  corn¬ 
field  makes  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
world  for  growing  young  stock  and, 
of  course,  the  younger  the  chicks  the 
sooner  they  can  be  turned  into  a  plot  of 
growing  corn. 

5.  In  New  York  State  such  papers  are 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 
Any  businessman  of  your  State-  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  to  whom  to  go  for  the 
proper  registration  of  deeds  and  mort¬ 
gages.  I  presume  that  you  have  simply 
sold  five  acres  from  a  farm  to  which  you 
hold  title,  subject  to  a  mortgage,  and  that 
the  purchase  price  has  been  applied  upon 
the  mortgage.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty 
in  your  mind  as  to  the  papers  connected 
with  the  ease,  consult  a  lawyer.  The 
few  dollars  that  such  a  consultation 
would  cost  is  a  small  item  in  comparison 
with  the  costs  which  might  be  incurred 
later  through  errors  or  contests  over  real 
estate  titles. 


“I  wish  you  could  assure  me,”  said  a 
nervous  elderly  woman,  approaching  the 
captain  of  an  excursion  boat,  ‘‘that  this 
vessel  would  be  able  to  come  safely 
through  a  storm.”  “iMy  dear,”  proudly 
asserted  the  grizzled  skipper,  “this  old 
craft  has  come  safe  through  so  many 
'storms  that  half  her  timbers  is  unj’inted.” 
—American  Legion  Weekly. 


Barron-Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Free  range  vigorous  stock  from  grandparents  hav¬ 
ing  official  records  218-263  eggs.  Pens  headed  by 
State  certified  Cockerels.  All  eggs  produced  on 
our  own  farm.  Send  for  circular.  HB18  now.  May 
15th  *15  per  100.  ELM  VIEW  FARM.  New  Haven.  Vermont 


Business-Bred  Poultry 
for  Business  Farmers 


1  he  celebrated  Rosemont  Chicks,  known  for  years  to 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  exactly  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  farmers  who  are  keeping  poultry  to  make  money. 
While  purebred,  good  in  breed,  type  and  color,  they  are 
first  of  all  real  business  stock — healthy,  vigorous,  produc¬ 
tive.  They  make  good  under  farm  conditions — they  will 
make  good  for  you. 


April  chicks  are  greatly  valued  because  they  mature  in 
time  to  start  laying  in  the  Fall  when  egg  prices  are  high. 
Sending  your  order  now  insures  you  a  flock  of  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers  within  a  few  months.  Note  these  modest  April 
prices.  Such  chicks  at  these  figures  are  real  bargains. 


White,  Black  Leghorns  ..$4.50  $9.00  $17.00 

Brown  Leghorns .  5.00  9.50  19.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  5.00  10.00  19.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.25  12.00  23.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 


$80.00 

92.50 

92.50 
110.00 

97.50 


$155.00 

180..00 

180.00 

220.00 

190.00 


We  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  practically  all  breeds,  but 
it  is  advisable  to  file  orders  at  once  to  avoid  possible  delay. 

The  Best  Buy  of  the  Season 

Just  now  we  are  making  a  special  drive  on  three  breeds,  a  light¬ 
weight,  a  middle-weight  and  a  heavy-weight.  The  prices  we  are 
making  are  extremely  low  for  chicks  of  these  breeds  possessing  th~ 
outstanding  Rosemont  Quality.  Consider  them: 

25  50  100 

Buff  Leghorns . $4.50  $9., 00  $17.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified)  .. .  7.00  13.00  25.00 
Write  for  special  quotations  on  lots  of  500  and  1,000. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Giants.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  recog¬ 
nized  breeds  of  chickens.  Big,  meaty,  yellow  skinned.  Unsurpassed 
as  big  table  birds.  Particularly  hardy  and  easy  to  grow.  Rose¬ 
mont  Giants  are  all  State-certified,  of  known  breeding. 

Raise  some  for  family  use  or  sale.  Jersey  Giant  capons  are  in  big 
demand  on  the  New  York  market  and  bring  long  prices.  Last 
week  they  sold  at  55c  to  60c  per  pound  live  weight.  There’s  money 
in  growing  such  poultry. 

Order  the  chicks  you  need  direct  from  this  ad,  enclosing  your 
check  or  money  order.  All  Rosemont  Chicks  are  shipped  parcel 
post  prepaid  and  we  guarantee  safe  delivery.  They  will — they 
must — please  you. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  complete  catalog — full  of  facts,  col¬ 
ored  covers — 24-inch  engraving  of  modern  poultry  plant  ’  It’s 
mailed  FREE. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings 

Tanered-Barron  S.  C.  White  leghorns  ...  14c  100 — .$13.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds.  ..17c  100 — $10.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Raced  Wyandottes . 18c  100 _ $17.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c  100 _ $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — $30.00 
Assorted  chicks  10c. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


We  get  more  for  our  chicks  than 
anyone  else  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  one  breed. 

Why  do  the  SAME  PEOPLE  pay  us 
the  extra  money  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Poultryman,  when  you  get 
tired  of  mediocre  profits  and  want 
to  be  100$  efficient  try  some 

LORD  FARMS’ 
LEGHORNS 

chicks.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents 
more.  The  extra  few  cents  is  the 
best  paying  part  of  yourpoultryin- 
vestment.  Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are 

$28  per  100 — $270  er  1000 

until  May  10th,  after  May  10th  they 
are  $20  per  lOO  and  less  each 
week.  We  have  no  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  this  year  and  so  you  must 
be  prompt  if  you  want  real  Lord 
Farms  Quality  chicks  this  year. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD  S.  C.  W.  leghorns 

America’s  greatest  egg  strain.  Baby  chicks  and 
Hatching  eggs.  Big  reduction  in  May  and  June 
prices.  WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana.  R.  2 


TOCKTON 


supplying  purebred, 
thouei 


We’ve  been  „„ 

healthy  Chicks  to  thousands  of  satis^ 
tied  customers  for  many  years.  You 
Can  depend  on  Stockton  Chicks,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  bred  right,  hatched  right 
and  inspected  before  shipment. 

APKIL  and  EARLY  MAY  DELIVERIES 
50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $  8.00  $14  00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  9.50  18.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ,  .  9  50  18.00 

White  Rocks .  12.50  25  GO 

Shipped  prepaid.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  nave 
time.  FREE  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  on  request. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 


CHICKS 


Duro  Bred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS  for  salo- 

I  GEO.  II.  KIX  Hemlock,  N.Y. 

THp  Trail’c  Fnrl  Poul<rY  Farm,  Gordonsvillo,  Va„  is 
iiio  1 1  ail  o  LI1U  xioted  for  Its  world  famous  laying 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures. 


fSV  Brahma  Hatching  Eggs  J, 


O  Cents  Each. 
JOHN  EAGAN.  Lebanon.N  Y 


1 /  n  l\l  UUitKlUM  JT9C  BARRED  ROCKS.  N.Y. 
w  »»  B  111  n  *_  *_  O  CONTEST  LEADERS. 

Eggs,  Chicks.  Circ.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 

Purebred  Bourbon  Red  Turkey’s  Eggs  sPLck“dr  '  ♦« 

doz.,  from  47-lb.  yearling  tom.  Mrs.  E.  L.  PURDT,  Stormville.H  I. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Giant  Eggs  $ii  per  Betting.  Shipped 

imraed’ly,  par.  post  paid.  JAMES  T.CRYSTELL,  Middle  Valley,  N.J# 
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- LONE  ELM- - 

LEGHORN  FARM 

My  strain  of  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  have  the 
record  of  winning  first  prize  on  old  farm 
flocks  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  three 
years,  in  succession.  This  speaks  for  my 
stock,  as  no  other  breeder  of  Leghorns  ex- 
liibitingat  State  Fair  lias  accomplished  this. 

Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  now. 
Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  280  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y- 


Production  Bred  Leghorns 

TRAP  NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  For  10  Years 

We  hold  the  only  certificate  so  far  issued  in  New  York 
State  by  Ur.  Fuller  of  ltlmca,  N.  Y.,  guaranteeing  our 
birds  to  be  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  This 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  your  results  with  our  chicks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  chicks.  Free  cir¬ 
cular  and  brooding  formula.  Willow  lirook  Poultry 
Furin  ALLEN  H.  BUCKLEY,  Prop,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Jones’  brockd  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Batoy  CliicKs 

100  500  1,000 

White  and  Br,  Leghorn.  .  SI  1.00  $52  50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S  0,  Reds .  14  00  67.50  130  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  9  00  42  50  80  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  .and  Postage  Paid  to  j 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


BJL  D  V  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $18  per  100 

ra  D  I  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  13  per  100 

^  U  I  ^  1 £  C  Owen  Farms  Reds .  15  per  100 

w  I!  I  w  f\  w  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 

Quality  White  Plymouth  Rock  Baby  Chicks 

and  Hatching  Firac  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
anu  naicnmg  eggs  From  blgt  healthy  vigorous 

stock  that  has  been  bred  right.  Send  for  circular. 

IT.  JS.  SPANGLER 

R.  D.  3  Matawan,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders;  free 
range:  75  acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68#  in  Feb. 

$5  and  S7  a  100.  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau.  N.Y. 

Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyekoff  strain  direct. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland.  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 


SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  EAHM,  Irvington  on  Hudson.  N.Y.  J.  J.  Reilly. Mgr. 


I nronn  Pi „nlo  Light  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks, 
jersey  OldniS  Order  now.  Also  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$2.40  each  &  up.  Brookorest  Farm,  Craiibury,  N,  3. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Trap*  NeK* 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Rahway.  N.  J. 


260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  mM  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  ML  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Cocker¬ 
els  now  ready.  Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


U/klln  U/uanrlnlla  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 
Wntie  fijanUOIiu  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOWPKNi,  Whit©  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes.  liegal-Dorcas  Strain.  Large  Eggs, 
from  heavy  lyrs,  $1.50-15;$K — 100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Everlay  Strain  Cockerels  Leghorns.  Chicks  for  sale. 

Circular  free,  llugli  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route  1 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


C.-L  T>  Hatching  eggs  from  extra  lieavy 

Oingle  LiOmD  IveuS  layers  of  good  type,  color 
and  vigor.  $8 — 15.  Utility,  $2 — 15;  $10 — 100. 

NELLIE  RUSSELL  Woodbury,  Conn. 

WON’T  T0U  ADDRESS  CARD  (TRAIL'S  END  POliLTRT  FARM.  Gordous- 

vjlle.  »»..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks!  Our  important  message  lias  helped  thousands 

ROSE  D-nuin  I  nirUnrnn  SOyrs.  quality  breeding.  Hatch 

comb  Hrown  Leghorns  iDg  eggs,  brush  &  son.  Mmon,  vt 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


■SINGLE  COMB  — . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
<5UvU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923— 2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924— 1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15th  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 
Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


LALLY  FARMS 


Production  Bred  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  Chicks;!  ®0ck 


Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs,  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282--306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Instr’ive  circ.  B.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  YV.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N .  Y. 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Pen  entered  in  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.  among  the  leaders.  Write  for  prices. 

Fair  Acres  Farm  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  liens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  90th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  $35  per 
hundred  ;  $30  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORNS 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers,  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation, 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 

260-Egg  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  bad;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  until  June  1st. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 

LONG  BRANCH  R.  D.  NEW  JERSEY 

white  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  April  delivery 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 


3V/EATT  I  TUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  “  A  ”  and  Certified  ..  $30  and  $80  per  100 

For  May .  15  and  33.50  per  100 

For  June— Grade  “  A,”  S13  per  100  ;  $50  per  500. 

1  am  now  getting  excellent  hatches  of  big,  strong 
chicks  and  can  ship  promptly. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks — Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  ns.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


80  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pullets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  in  Jan. -Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
chicks  from  these  hens.  $12.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert  Box  324  Tully.  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°"r«s!>nth 

hatcliingthiswonderbreed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest, Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R,  Plttstown.  N.  J 


Otsego  Quality  Chicks-  Write  for  prices. 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm  Hartwick  Seminary, JN.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Bringing  Up  the  Chicks 

How  should  chicks  be  handled  from  the 
time  they  are  hatched,  how  and  what  to 
feed  and  how  often  to  feed  them?  Should 
I  feed  sweet  or  sour  milk?  b.  I. 

New  York. 


Do  not  remove  the  chicks  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry 
and  fluffy,  giving  them  full  ventilation 
after  the  hatch  is  over,  which  should  be 
by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day.  but 
may  be  the  twenty-seeond,  depending 
much  upon  how  high  the  temperature 
was  kept  during  the  hatch.  A  prompt 
hatch  is  better  than  a  delayed  one, 
though  temperatures  should  not  be  too 
high  simply  for  the  sake  of  effecting  this. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  assist  chicks 
from  the  shell ;  if  they  have  not  vigor 
enough  to  get  out,  they  are  very  likely 
to  lack  vigor  enough  to  become  profitable 
fowls,  even  if  they  live  to  grow  up.  It  is 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  see 
how  ipany  one  can  save  by  a  little  as¬ 
sistance,  but  one  that  had  better  be  re¬ 
sisted.  Do  not  open  incubator  door 
while  the  chicks  are  hatching. 


Remove  the  chicks  to  their  already  j 
heated  brooder,  taking  care  not  to  allow  j 
them  to  become  chilled  in  the  removal,  ! 
and  confine  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  j 
brooder  stove  until  they  have  learned  the 
source  of  the  heat  and  to  return  to  it 
when  cold,  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two;  j 
then  give  them  greater  liberty  upon  the 
brooder  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  in  their 
brooder  place  sour  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  before  them  in  dishes  into  which 
they  cannot  crowd,  and  keep  this  before 
them  constantly.  Permitting  the  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  to  become,  dry,  if  only  for  j 
an  hour  or  two,  will  result  in  mobbing 
when  they  are  again  filled,  and  possibly  ! 
in  trampled  and  killed  chicks.  Water  | 
may  also  be  given  but  it  is  not  needed,  j 
Give  no  other  food  for  at  least  36  hours  ;  j 
some  poultrymen  believe  that  72  hours 
should  elapse  from  time  of  hatching  be¬ 
fore  solid  food  is  given,  the  reason  being 
that,  before  they  emerge  from  the  shell, 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  the  chick  j 
is  hatched  is  enclosed  within  its  body  to  i 
serve  as  its  food  for  the  first  two  or  j 
three  days,  and  no  other  is  needed. 

Feed  only  dry  hard  grains  during  the  j 
first  week,  using  what  is  called  chick  j 
grain,  or  finely  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  ] 
pinhead  oatmeal.  One  part  of  pinhead.  ' 
or  steel  cut,  oatmeal,  two  parts  cracked 
wheat  and  three  parts  finely  cracked  corn 
make  a  good  mixture.  A  commercial 
mixture  may  be  used,  if  preferred.  If 
pinhead  oatmeal  is  not  at  hand,  rolled 
oats  may  be  substituted,  and  these  may 
be  fed  separately,  scattering  them  over 
the  backs  of  the  chicks  and  the  litter. 
As  they  are  readily  seen  and  picked  up, 
they  teach  the  chicks  to  look  for  food  in 
the  litter.  The  finer  grains  had  better 
be  fed  in  shallow  trays,  to  avoid  waste 
and  loss.  Stale,  but  not  moldy,  bread 
crumbs  may  also  be  fed  during  this  per¬ 
iod,  and  ground  hardboiled  infertile  eggs, 
one  to  25  or  30  chicks,  may  make  part 
of  the  ration,  but  all  food  should  be  fed 
dry,  in  small  quantities,  four  or  five 
times  daily,  and  never  in  greater  amount 
than  will  be  quickly  cleaned  up  by  chicks  j 
that  are  always  hungry  when  feeding  time 
comes.  There  is  less  danger  from  over-  j 
feeding  when  dry  hard  foods  are  given, 
which  is  one  good  reason  for  using  them.  : 
A  little  fine  chick  grit  should  he  added  to 
the  grain  feed. 

After  a  week,  add  a  dry  mash  to  the 
ration,  placing  this  in  shallow  boxes  on 
the  floor,  where  all  of  the  chicks  can  ob¬ 
tain  easy  access  to  it.  This  means  using 
enough  boxes  to  avoid  crowding  while 
eating.  Boxes  of  any  desired  size  and 
3  or  4  in.  deep  may  be  cut  from  store 
boxes  or  made.  A  simple  way  to  avoid 
waste  of  the  mash  is  to  cut  sections  of 
large  meshed  hardware  cloth  to  fit  loosely 
in  the  boxes  and  lay  this  directly  upon  the 
mash.  The  chicks  will  eat  through  the 
meshes  and  cannot  scratch  the  contents 
of  the  boxes  out.  Hardware  cloth  is  a 
square  mesh  wire  netting,  made  from 
heavy  galvanized  wire,  that  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  hardware  dealer.  Chicks 
will  soon  learn  to  eat  the  dry  mash 
greedily,  when  it  may  be  kept  before 
them  all  of  the  time.  Because  of  its  dry 
nature,  they  will  not  over  eat  of  it,  as 
they  would  of  moist  mash  if  that  was 
given  in  unlimited  quantity.  Good  com¬ 
mercial  mashes  are  on  the  market,  or  one 
may  be  home  mixed  by  using  two  or 
three  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  sifted 
ground  heavy  oats,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  wheat  middlings  and  one  part  sifted 
or  ground  meat  scrap  of  good  grade. 
After  about  six  weeks,  the  oat  hulls  need 
not  be  sifted  from  the  ground  oats  and 
larger  cracked  corn  may  be  fed.  Wheat 
will  then  not  need  to  be  cracked.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  good  formulas  for 
chick  mashes,  but  the  above  is  a  simple 
one  which  I  have  found  very  satisfactory. 
Probably  the  substitution  of  dried  butter¬ 
milk  or  skim-milk  for  a  part  of  the  meat 
scrap  would  be  an  improvement.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  if  plenty  of  skim-milk  was 
not  fed. 

The  above  mentioned  hard  grains  and 
ground  feeds  form  the  basis  of  the  chick 
ration ;  to  them  should  be  added  some 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Aseutney,  Vt.  says :  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year.  ' 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Poes  thi3  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro.  Mass. 


s.  c.  n.  i.  rtED 

CllicJiS 

All  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 

Hardy  Northern -Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy, 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  vigor.  Many  of  our  customers  raise  95  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N.H. 

Vermont  Quality  CHICKS 

Chicks  hatched  from  Vermont  Certified  hens  mated 
to  early  hatched  males  with  three  or  more  years  of 
certification  behind  them.  R.  I,  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Priced  at  $20  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  breeders  blood  tested. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finestin  the  world.  8,000chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

f||ir|/C  From  Healthy,  High  Pro- 
ducing  Single  Comb  Reds 

Also  White  and  Brown  I,eghorns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Si)  R  I  RCIK  Yt.  certified.  Accredited. 

•  lii  n>  I.  nCUd  I)ark  Red.  Pullet,  N.  A.  con¬ 
test,  has  laid  5  eggs  every  day  since  Nov.  1  Baby 
chicks.  NO  £U.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT  Circular. 
Aseutney  Farms  K.  10  Hartlancl,  Vt. 


M2YIIOOA.WY  REIDS 

Bi-ed  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15  ; 
$6  for  50;  $10  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels,  $4.  Circular. 

It.  QUACKENRU8II  Durlen,  Conn. 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

Halohintr  Ftnrc  from  this  dark>  velvet>  Red.  vigor- 
1 1  a ( u III  Mg  Lggd  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  ltange,  Heavy 

Egg  producing  strain,  #2  per  15  ;  $  I O  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Aslleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

SIB  hundred,  prepaid.  Owen  Farm  strain,  dark. 
Exhibition  matings  higher.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $14  hundred.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
circular.  LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Sprinys,  Pa. 


PARKS’  “Si  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM  F,  1C  IG  A’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOM  ERS  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75% , 
Pullets  laying  at  113and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  CHICK  &  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  35e. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del 


PARKS’  Pedigreed  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks,  1  2c  each.  Special  Matings,  I  8c.  Direct  blood. 
None  better.  2,000  per  week.  Hatched  strong.  100% 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  reference 
Order  now.  Prompt  service.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,Pa 

r _ Dn«bo  and  while  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 

t-rancais  ItOCKS  nois,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.FR5HC1IIS.  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  Chicks  and 

Hatching  Eggs.  1.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbuab,  New  York 

S&8  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  rear  nothing. 

Cornish  Farm  Box  100  it.  D.D,  2  Whlppany,  N.  J. 

Squab  Book  FREE 

gquabs  sellingat  highest pricesever known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raisedinone  month.  W e  ship  every  wh  ere  our  f  a- 
mousbreedingBtockandsupplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  Writenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book , 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allstan  Squab  Cg.,  pllston*<mass! 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  an<?haatch?ngy;°ggds 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 
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FREE  BO  OK 

Tells  You  What  to  Feed 

Written  by  experienced  poultry  men — 
not  in  technical  language — a  common- 
sense  discussion  in  a  simple,  easy-to- 
understand  manner.  Full  of  good  advice 
and  hintsoncareandfeeding.  Thisbook 
should  be  in  every  poultry  raiser’s  home. 

Keep  Baby  Chicks  Alive 
Get  More  Eggs  from  Hens 

Don’t  blame  the  chick  for  dying — it 
would  rather  have  lived;  and  it’s  not 
the  little  speckled  hen's  fault  that  she 
doesn’t  lay.  You  are  to  blame.  Feed 
themright—  they  need  a  balanced  ration. 
You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it,  but 
ask  any  successful  poultry  raiser  about 
the  value  of  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  in  mash  feeds.  At  least  10% 
should  be  added  to  all  mash  feeds — 20% 
is  not  too  much. 

Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  is  packed  in 
8 y3,  25,  50  and  100  lbs. 

No  doubt  your  dealer  can  supply.  If 
not,  write  us  for  free  feeding  book  and 
give  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305,  General  Offices:  Clinton,  Iowa 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  milking  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  ft. 75 :  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4  75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

With  Marvels  you  can  have 
BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame 
OIL  BURNERS  also 
ELECTRIC 

New  catalog  ready. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Some  agencies  cpen. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


j  WORMS  IN  CHICKENS 

B  Do  you  know  that  worms  in  chickens  cause  much 
[(  of  the  sickness  and  losses?  Do  you  know  how  to 
(1  tell  when  wormy?  Do  you  know  how  to  remedy 
%  worm  troubles?  How  to  avoid  them?  Head  the 

|  new,  free  64-page  book  by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  in- 

|  n  venter  of  GERMOZGNE,  the  famous  poultry 
if  remedy  for  roup,  diarrhea,  etc.  Tells  also 
about  the  important  troubles  and  diseases,  not 
only  of  poultry  but  also  of  hogs — information 
you  would  have  to  pay  many  dollars  for.  A  million  copies 
already  requested.  Get  one  now  free  at  the  leading  drug 
or  seed  store  in  your  town,  or  send  stamp  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dent  112  •  Omaha,  Neb. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-  Simple 
efficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 
TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


very  essential  side  dishes.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  tender  green  food  of 
some  kind.  It  matters  little  what  this  is, 
so  long  as  it  is  something  liked  by  the 
chicks.  Garden  lettuce  is  perhaps  the 
best  liked  of  anything,  but  not  often  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity.  Young 
clover  is  easily  gotten  in  its  season,  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  being  easily 
gathered  by  the  handful  from  a  patch  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  better  and  it 
should  be  fed  as  long  as  the  chicks  are 
kept  at  all  confined.  Sprouted  oats,  lawn 
clippings,  if  short  and  tender,  young 
burdock  leaves — I  have  fed  bushels  of 
these,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  chicks 
and  the  premises — and,  in  fact,  any  ten¬ 
der  vegetation  help  out  in  providing 
greens.  Another  very  desirable  food,  if 
the  chicks  are  early  hatched  and  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  run  upon  young 
grass,  perhaps  worth  while  anyway,  is 
cod  liver  oil.  The  plain  oil,  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  all  drug  stores,  should  be  fed 
by  mixing  the  proper  amount  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  moist  mash,  and  the  latter  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantity  to  give  each  chick 
its  share.  Chicks  a  week  old  may  have 
t  wo  teaspoons  per  100  chicks  once  daily ; 
at  two  and  three  weeks,  three  teaspoons 
and  from  then  on,  up  to  eight  weeks,  four 
teaspoons. 

Chickens  should  not  be  confined  to  a 
brooder  any  longer  than  is  necessary, 
though  the  cod  liver  oil  feeding  above 
suggested  makes  longer  confinement,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  chicks  possible.  An 
outdoor  run  should  be  provided,  where  the 
youngsters  may  get  both  exercise  and  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  after  two  weeks  at  the 
furthest.  When  the  chicks  have  reached 
the  age  of  12  weeks  they  will  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  special  chick  rations  and  will 
be  eating  ordinary  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  for  hard  grains  and  the  mashes 
usually  fed  to  laying  hens.  Until  they 
are  ready  to  go  into  Winter  quarters  they 
should  have  rather  more  grain  than  mash, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  “ripen”  too 
rapidly  and  that  they  may  finish  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season  plump  in  flesh  and  with  well 
developed  frames,  ready  for  the  Winter’s 
work.  M.  B.  D. 

Danger  in  Galvanized 

Vessels 

Regarding  article  on  this  subject  on 
page  480,  I  had  a  similar  experience  in 
1912,  and  lost  about  600  four  to  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  They  were  fed  a  mash 
mixed  with  sour  milk  from  a  galvanized 
pail  that  I  had  been  using  right  along. 
Upon  investigation  I  found  that  on  this 
occasion,  the  pail  of  milk  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  for  several  hours  previous 
to  using  it  for  mixing  the  mash,  and  at 
the  time  I  firmly  believed  that  the  sun’s 
rays  had  caused  some  sort  of  chemical 
reaction  between  the  acids  contained  in 
the  milk  and  those  used  in  the  galvaniz¬ 
ing  process,,  which  turned  the  milk  into 
poison.  As  far  up  the  side  of  the  pail 
as  the  milk  had  reached,  the  metal  had 
turned  to  a  rusty-looking  black.  Every 
chick  that  had  partaken  of  this  batch  of 
mash,  died  inside  of  a  week,  and  I  soon 
knew  just  what  to  expect,  so  every  morn¬ 
ing  I  would  take  a  basket  with  me  to 
the  brooder-house  to  collect  a  fresh  lot  of 
dead  chicks.  Their  digestive  tract  was 
completely  burned  out,  and  the  floor  of 
hover  would  be  thick  with  blood  passed 
by  the  chicks.  It  was  indeed  a  sickening 
sight  and  I  passed  my  experience  along 
to  as  many  others  as  possible.  My  di¬ 
agnosis  of  this  case  was  “ptomaine” 
poisoning.  This  has  never  happened 
again,  and  I  have  used  galvanized  con¬ 
tainers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Therefore,  I  am  almost  certain  that  the 
sun’s  rays  had  caused  the  trouble  in  this 
instance.  j.  p.  h. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

I  think  that  you  were  quite  right  in 
attributing  the  death  of  these  chicks  to 
poisons  developed  in  the  milk  which  was 
used,  though  the  poison  was  formed,  not 
by  chemical  action  but  \)y  the  growth  of 
certain  bacteria  in  the  milk,  favored  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Such  poisoning  was 
formerly  called  ptomaine  poisoning,  it 
being  thought  that  the  breaking  down 
of  proteins  in  milk  or  other  foods  pro¬ 
duced  poisonous  ptomaines.  This  belief 
has  now  been  discarded  and  certain  bac¬ 
teria  which  produce  poisons  in  their 
growth  and  multiplication  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  term  “ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing”  has  given  way  to  “food  poisoning.” 

A  good  example  of  this  form  of  food 
poisoning,  caused  by  bacteria  and  their 
products  in  the  food,  is  found  in  what  is 
called  botulism,  a  not  uncommon  form 
of  poisoning  from  eating  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  which  the  germ  causing  botulism 
has  developed.  Warm  milk  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  medium  for  the  growth 
of  bacteria  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  care  should  be  used  in  handling 
this  product  in  animal  feeding.  Decay¬ 
ing  mi'lk  in  seams  and  crevices  of  milk 
utensils  may  poison  their  contents,  and 
sour  milk  is  not  a  “safe”  food  unless  it 
is  safely  cared  for.  People  forget  that 
milk  may  “rot,”  just  as  other  animal 
foods  may,  and  may  become  as  dangerous 
as  any  other  decaying  food.  Food  poison¬ 
ing  of  this  nature  may,  or  may  not,  cause 
symptoms  of  violent  intestinal  irritation, 
as  in  the  case  of  your  chicks.  The  nerve 
system  is  sometimes  acted  upon,  produc¬ 
ing  symptoms  referable  to  that.  m.  b.  d. 


PANACEA 

prevents  the  back-sets 

If  YOU  want  early  broilers — 

If  you  want  November  layers — 

You  must  avoid  the  back-sets  in 
your  growing  flock. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a, 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Then  never  mind  about  disease, 
bowel  troubles,  leg  weakness  and 
gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of  all 
that. 

Pan-a-ce-a  tones  up  the  appetite 
— promotes  digestion. 

Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  flock  td 
turn  the  feed  to  good  account — 
growth,  bone,  flesh,  feathers. 

You  can  tell  a  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
every  time  by  the  good  feeling — , 
always  happy  and  industrious. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  two-pound 
broiler  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
200  chicks  will  eat  in  sixty  days. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many 
chicks  you  have.  He  has  a  right- 
sized  package  for  every  flock. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back . 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr. Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The"  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  I 
Famous  for  high-grade  construction ;  large 
coal  capacity;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and 
bottom  draft  regulation;  improved  thermo¬ 
stats;  slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire-proof, 
gas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks 
at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
AGENTS  WANTED  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chicks 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Vitamine  B  which  stimulates 
the  appetite,  promotes  growth  aDd  health.  Experiment 
station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in  this  vita- 
mine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  YEAST— HARRIS 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Ordera  trial 
package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Circulars  FREE. 


5  lbs.  $2.50 
25  “  12.00 

50  “  23.00 

100  “  45.00 


Delivered 
Cash  or  C.O.D. 


The  Harris  Laboratories  Main  St.  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS,  lOc  A3XTD  UR 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flock 
with  our  chicks. 


Varieties  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25 

S.  C.  Wh„  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  .  $3.50 

R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  &  S.  O.  Anconas .  3.50 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.50 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.7o 

>Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.;  American  Trust  &  Savings 
chances.  Order  early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on 
THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  601  Erie  Ave. 


50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

5.25 

10.00 

Bank, 

our 


this  city.  You  take 
Special  Matings. 

SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  SL,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Write 


rtces  on  BEST 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
OOi!  and  #1.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let- 
teis  receive  no  consideration. 

Is  the  Albany  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  reliable  firm  to 
deal  with?  I  see  they  advertise  two  tires 
for  the  price  of  one,  including  tubes.  Will 
it  be  safe  to  send  for  two?  O.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  advertisement  of  Albany  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  has  the  unmistaka¬ 
ble  characteristics  of  the  automobile  tire 
“gyp.”  It  claims  to  “cut  your  tire  bills 
in  two.”  To  patronize  such  a  concern  wiil, 
instead,  increase  your  tire  bill  from  two 
to  five  times  the  normal  amount.  We 
know  of  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the 
automobile  owner’s  peace  of  mind  as  well 
as  his  pocketbook  than  buying  the  cheap 
bargain  tires. 

We  have  been  asked  'for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Howard  Land  Association, 
copy  of  whose  circular  we  herewith  en¬ 
close.  This  proposition  appears  to  be 
entirely  in  line  with  questionable  real 
estate  transactions  that  have  been  put 
across  from  time  immemorial.  In  this 
particular  case  the  crossword  puzzle  rage 
is  used  to  start  the  ball  rolling  with 
the  uninitiated.  Any  information  you 
may  have  regarding  the  legitimacy  of 
this  project  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  H.  F. 

This  subscriber  has  been  awarded  a 
lot  in  Price  County,  Wis.,  as  a  result  of 
his  solution  of  a  crossword  puzzle.  The 
winner  is  only  asked  to  pay  $4.85  for  the 
deed.  It’s  an  old  fake  that  has  been 
worn  threadbare  by  real  estate  fakers  for 
the  past  20  years  and  has  been  exposed 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  This  land  is  appraised 
at  $12  per  acre  so  that  there  is  a  neat 
profit  in  selling  building  lots  at  $4.85 
each. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  papers 
from  Earle  E.  Liederman,  New  York 
City,  self-styled  Director  of  Physical 
Education.  I  would  like  your  advice  on 
the  same.  I  never  been  able  to  find  the 
advertisement  in  your  paper.  If  it  is 
not  a  money-making  scheme,  would  be 
interested  in  his  course.  s.  L.  P. 

Maryland. 

The  subscriber  is  not  likely  to  see  the 
advertising  of  this  class  of  easy-money 
artists  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Here  are  some  of  Liederman’s  effusions : 

“I  can  quickly  fill  your  body  full  of  new 
strength  that  you  can  use  day  after  day 
as  long  as  you  live.  You  won’t  have  a 
weak  spot  anywhere.  Whether  it’s  work 
or  play — or  a  scrap— you  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  yourself  and  hold  your  own 
under  any  circumstances.  And  along 
with  that  extra  strength  and  better 
physique,  I’ll  fill  you  so  full  of  pep  and 
energy  you  will  thrill  with  life  all  day 
long  and  every  day.” 

The  above  sounds  tame  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  heated  atmosphere 
emitted  by  .Swoboda,  another  promoter 
of  the  same  variety  of  “bunk.”  There 
are  any  number  of  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  throw  money  away  on  such 
alluring  schemes  and  no  dearth  of  pub¬ 
lications  that  are  willing  to  join  forces 
with  the  promoters  for  a  share  of  the 
spoils. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  Ore  Chimney  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Northbrook,  Ontario,  Canada?  They  are 
going  through  here  getting  people  to  sign 
notes  for  shares  at  the  rate  of  $1.85  per- 
share,  or  100  shares  for  $135.  They 
claim  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  investment 
in  the  near  future.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  gone  into  it  quite  heavily. 

New  York.  G.  u. 

The  same  old  “sucker  bait”  in  the 
stock  peddling  game  that  the  purchase 
of  a  'few  shares  will,  net  a  handsome  re¬ 
turn  to  the  lucky  investor.  The  Ore 
Chimney  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  may  properly 
be  called  a  gamble.  Authorities  claim 
the  work  done  up  to  1923  had  been  of 
little  importance,  and  that  more  inter¬ 
est  had  been  shown  in  stock  sales  than 
in  mining.  The  company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1909  for  1,200,000  shares  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  par  value  40  cents  a  share. 
Since  the  authorities  agree  that  the  most 
stress  was  given  to  the  sale  of  stock, 
then  it  is  needless  to  comment  further  on 
such  an  “invitation  for  a  gamble.”  Stay 
out  of  oil  and  mining  promotions  and 
eliminate  useless  regrets. 


I  am  inclosing  contract  and  list  of  trees 
bought  from  the  American  Nursery  Co., 
McMinnville,  Tenn.  They  came  to  see 
me  in  June,  1923,  at  which  time  I  bought 
bill  No.  2.  Since  that  date  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  from  them.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  were  to  be  red,  the  currant  red. 
Instead  they  are  both  black.  Could  you 
induce  this  company  to  reimburse  me  for 
at  least  the  purchase  price?  Amount 
paid  for  both  orders  was  $67.50. 

Virginia.  J.  S.  M. 

This  subscriber  bit  on  one  of  the  fake 
nursery  contracts  providing  for  pruning, 
spraying,  etc.  The  contract  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Home  Orchard  this  day  sold  to 

-  of  Virginia,  is  guaranteed  to  be 

first-class  pedigreed  stock,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  true  to  name.  We  also  guaran¬ 
tee  to  have  our  special  representative  to 
visit  this  orchard  for  three  years,  spray¬ 
ing  and  pruning  same,  until  the  orchard 
is  satisfactory  to  the  planter.  And  if, 
for  any  legitimate  reason,  the  orchard  is 
unsatisfactory  at  the  expiration  of  the 
demonstration  work,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  price  paid  for  same. 

No  honorable  nursery  would  make  such 
a  contract,  as  no  nursery  entering  into 
such  an  agreement  would  have  any  in¬ 
tention  of  living  up  to  it.  Such  guaran¬ 
tees  or  contracts  are  merely  “sucker  bait” 
to  secure  the  order  and  money. 

As  wholesale  prescriptions  for  defective 
vision  tire  an  absurdity,  I  enclose  for 
Publisher’s  Desk,  a  letter  which  came 
today  from  Ritholz  Spectacle  Go.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  my  rural  address.  Very  likely 
this  concern  is  trying  to  victimize  farmers 
all  over  the  United  States.  M.  J.  w. 

Michigan. 

We  have  a  number  of  times  explained 
the  danger  to  those  having  defective  sight 
to  try  to  fit  their  eyes  with  glasses  by 
mail.  There  are  a  number  of  these  spec¬ 
tacle  houses  in  Chicago  advertising  in 
the  mail  order  papers.  The  better  class 
of  publications  will  not  accept  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

I  am  sending  you  some  advertising 
“bunkum”  from  Mark  Jackson,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  I  sent  for  his  home  remedy  some 
time  ago.  Instead  of  sending  me  the  “One 
Dollar  Cure,”  he  sends  me  a  “Two  Dol¬ 
lar  Trial.”  Then  comes  more  literature, 
demanding  $8  for  a  50  days’  treatment, 
but  as  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  his 
literature,  he  keeps  on  pestering  me,  and 
now  reduces  me  to  $5.  He  never  got  any 
money  out  of  me.  I  told  him  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  if  his  $1  worth  will  cure  me  he 
•certainly  will  be  paid.  Please  try  to 
save  others  from  such  a  shark. 

•California.  w.  E.  B. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  ven¬ 
ders  of  “rheumatism  cures”  are  sharks, 
preying  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  af¬ 
flicted. 

Indlosed  herewith  circular  from  the 
Essenkay  Co.,  Chicago.  I  would  like  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  can  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  their  inner  tubes.  e.  a.  k. 

Ohio. 

The  circular  describes  “ammonia  gas 
tubes”  which  are  reeopi mended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  “treacherous  air-filled 
tubes.”  This  same  company  was  just  as 
enthusiastic  a  few  years  ago  about  a 
composition  filler  for  tubes  similar  to  the 
substance  of  which  printers’  rollers  are 
made.  Their  claims  for  this  filler  were 
similar  to  those  made  for  the  ammonia 
gas  tubes.  The  original  product  soon 
disappeared  from  the  market,  and  if  this 
company  has  anything  to  take  the  place 
of  air-inflation  in  tires  that  is  as  satis¬ 
factory,  the  automobile  public  is  ready 
to  be  shown.  Past  performances  do  not 
inspire  confidence  in  the  new  claims. 

Your  letter  to  me  on  March  9  stated 
that  the  Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co.  of 
Dayton,  O.,  had  promised  to  refund  me 
in  a  few  days.  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  they  have  not  lived  up  to  their  prom¬ 
ise.  They  seem  to  delight  in  providing 
promises.  Kindly  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  interest  in  my  behalf. 

New  York.  t.  w.  e. 

The  Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  is  running  true  to  form  in  this 
case,  according  to  our  records.  The  com¬ 
pany  advertises  the  carburetor  in  such 
papers  as  will  accept  its  advertisement 
as  a  wonderful  gas  saver,  and  under  a 
guarantee  to  refund  purchase  price  if  not 
satisfactory.  The  claims  are  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  extravagant  and  our  record 
shows  the  company  avoids  the  terms  of 
its  guarantee  in  many  cases  at  least. 
The  concern  promised  to  make  refund 
in  this  case  but  has  not  fulfilled  the 
promise. 
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OFT  AND  SUBDUED— the  red,  green 
and  blue-black  tints  of  Lockport  Roofs 
merge  comfortably  into  any  setting. 
To  each  individual  home  they  impart  an  in¬ 
definable  touch  of  coziness,  a  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  that  often  spells  the  difference  between 
house  and  HOME. 

And  these  soft  colors  are  on  “for  keeps.” 

Natural  slate  or  stone  is  crushed  into  as¬ 
phalt  to  form  Lockport  Roofings.  A  wonder¬ 
ful,  durable  roofing  to  be  sure — and  the  stone 
surface  with  its  NATURAL  color  CAN’T 
fade.  Nature  has  seen  to  that.  No  staining, 
no  repairing,  and  always  a  beautiful,  distinctive 
roof  to  set  off  vour  home. 

LOCKPORT  ROOFS 

A  Roof  for  Every  Type  of  Building 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  FOLDER 

“ Colored  for  Keeps** 
LOCKPORT  PAPER  CO. 

LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  $1  TODAY 

This  .22  shoots  as  fast  as  you  pull  the  trigger.  Recoil  ejects  empty  cart¬ 
ridge  and  slides  in  another.  Holds  ten  .22  long  rifle  cartridges.  Send  only 
SI  for  Prompt  Shipment.  Pay  expressman  after  examination  $23.89  plus  express  and  C.O.D. 
charges.  Shipped  prepaid  if  you  send  $24.89  with  order.  Free  price  list  of  other  gun  bargains. 

Model  25-A,  Pump  Action.  10  shots,  .25-20  or  .32  caliber  ONLY  $32.89 
LANCE  &  COMPANY  QUALITY  GUN  SPECIALISTS  43-K  LEROY  AVENUE  8UFFALO.  N.  Y. 


‘Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

lTour  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  l.ater.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  cheek  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  Kieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


WATKINSON  SCHOOL  vTJ„ 

Agriculture  and  College  Preparatory  Courses 

Year  round  home  for  boys.  Full  rates,  $80  per  month 
P  or  but  ambitious  boys  may  earn  part  or  full  expenses. 
Catal’geon  request.  F RANK  L.  EDWARDS. Principal,  Hartford, Conn 


Poultryman  and  Herdsman  "me"Dkra^meanfoXi 

iness  farms.  State  experience,  references&  wages  wanted 
first  letter.  MORSE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  133  Front  St..  N.T.  City 


If  AV  AND  STRAW  A11  grades  of  timothy,  clover 
flxl  1  i)I  tVrtll  mixed,  also  first  and  second  cut¬ 

ting  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  rye  straw.  Seed 
oats,  seed  corn,  grass  seed,  guaranteed..  Prompt 
shipments,  town’  prices.  SAMUEL  UEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  It.  T. 

FARMS  for  SALE 

Connecticut  State  Game  Farm  at  Madison,  Connecticut 

130  acres,  80  acres  cleared;  three  dwelling  houses,  one 
8-room  and  modern;  4 barns;  sheds  and  tool  houses; 
chicken  houses  and  runs ;  colony  houses ;  incubators ;  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water  plants;  mile  and  half  from  Madison 
post-office ;  ideal  situation  and  equipment  for  large  up- 
to-date  poultry  farm.  Madison  is  a  beautiful  Connecti¬ 
cut  shore  resort;  town  on  the  N.  Y.  N.H.  &  H.  R.R.,  twenty 
miles  east  of  New  Haven  and  is  the  largest  poultry  produ¬ 
cing  center  in  New  Haven  County.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Ray  II.  Wiswell,  Madison,  Connecticut. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  for  farm,  no  herd  work;  house 
electricity,  improvements;  married  $05;  single 
$45,  board;  man  for  herd,  milking  machines, 
best  equipment,  $70,  $50.  CODER  FARMS,  An- 
nand&'le,  N.  J. 


ACTIVE  young  man  to  deliver  milk,  keep  car 
in  condition;  good  wages  and  home.  CARR 
CHRISTMAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Detchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock- 
•  land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hand  wanted  on  Westchester  Comity 
small  farm  fori  general  farm  work;  single, 
$55,  board  and  room  until  Fall  with  bonus, 
perhaps  longer;  state  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  0882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  good  cook,  woman  or  man,  for  a 
small  South  Florida  hotel;  year  around  posi¬ 
tion.  KENTUCKY  HOUSE,  Delray,  Fla. 


SINGLE  man,  assist  in  cow  barns,  some  field 
Work;  milking  machine  used;  state  wages. 
CARL  CHRISTMAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  couple,  boys’  farm  school,  de¬ 
partment  wtork;  single  persons  considered;  no 
tobacco  or  children;  good  salary  to  right  party; 
give  experience,  qualifications,  age,  references 
and  salary  required,  first  letter;  stamp  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  W.  GRANT  F'ANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


FARMER-CARPENTER,  married,  one-man  farm; 

build  bungalow  Winter;  references;  wages 
with  bouse,  milk,  fuel.  R.,  03  ALBANY  ST., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED— A  good,  plain  cook;  one  satisfied 
with  country  life  where  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  are  installed.  Apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  from  nice  home  to 
help  with  house  work  on  Long  Island  estate; 
good  home;  good  wages;  no  ordinary  servant 
need  apply.  MRS.  WINSLOW  WHITE,  Corn- 
mack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  head  cook  for  boys’  school; 

salary’  $75  month  and  maintenance;  if  mar¬ 
ried,  husband  general  farm  work,  $05;  stamp 
for  particulars.  W.  GRANT  FAN CHER,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  woman  -for  working  housekeeper; 

suburban;  no  objection  to  one  child.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  woman  for  general  housework; 

four  adults;  small  laundry;  must  be  good 
plain  cook.  MRS.  T.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Green 
Brook  Road,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  by  month.  EDGAR  HICKS, 
Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Reliable  couple  for  owners’  house  on 
farm  near  Philadelphia;  farm  is  run  separate¬ 
ly;  wife  must  be  first-class  cook;  husband  will 
be  gardener,  bandy  man  about  house  and  care 
for  furnace  in  Winter;  wages  $130  monthly  for 
both;  only  serious,  well  recommended  persons, 
desiring  permanent  positions  need  apply.  Ad¬ 
dress  RUTHERFORD  BINGHAM,  Newtown, 
Bucks  Country,  Pa. 


WANTED  May  1,  an  experienced  dairyman  to 
take  complete  charge  of  my  herd  of  25  cows 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  commercial  dairy; 
wages  $100  with  house  and  privileges;  Univer¬ 
sal  milker  used;  no  young  stock:  no  farm 
wwk.  C.  E.  DIMON,  Southampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on-  large  truck  farm: 

must  be  willing  to  do  hard  work  with  long 
hours;  state  experience  and  wages  expected  with 
board  and  room  in  first  letter.  JOHN  HAND- 
WERG,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker;  single,  tem¬ 
perate,  good  habits,  experienced;  $55  month 
and  board ;  twice  per  day  milking.  COSQTJAY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Md. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  for  small  institutional 
school;  herd  of  purebred  Ilolsteins;  must 
understand  butter  making;  assistance  giving  by 
boy  helpers;  good  wages  and  full  maintainenee 
provided.  ADVERTISER  6919,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers,  to  work 
on  certified  plant;  wages,  piecework,  all  you 
can  earn;  guarantee  $67.50.  excellent  single 
room  and  board.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  CO.,  Plainsiboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Co-mpetent  country  woman,  not  over 
45,  as  working  housekeeper,  private  family  of 
four  adults;  good  plain  cook  and  waitress;  flat 
wash  sent  out;  fine  small  articles  laundered  at 
home  with  electric  washing  machine;  every 
modern  convenience;  two  miles  from  three  vil¬ 
lages;  state  wages  and  references.  FORBES, 
R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  as  housekeeper,  the  year  round, 
in  farm  boarding  house;  also  cook  and  waiter 
for  July  and  August.  A.  A.  COLLIER,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  to  take  charge  of  dairy  farm; 

also  two  single  men,  one  who  can  run  Reo 
truck.  WATSON  L.  BENNETT,  Jr.,  State  Line, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Phone  34,  Ring  11,  West 
Stockbridge. 

HELP  WANTED — Working  herdsman  for  grade 
Holstein  cows;  state  wages  with  milk,  fire¬ 
wood,  garden  spot  and  bouse;  married  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HANDS — Dairy  and  fruit  (apples) ;  best 
living  conditions;  also  elderly  man  to  milk 
and  tend  garden;  $40  to  $60  per  month;  state 
your  experience.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

WOMAN — -Elderly  preferred;  plain  cook  and 
clean  housekeeper;  one  that  wants  a  farm 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages;  modern  con¬ 
ditions;  in  town.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  '  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

WANTED— May  1,  married  or  single  man  on 
dairy  farm,  experienced  with  team  and  gen¬ 
eral  work;  wages  to  start  $85  with  bungalow, 
four  rooms  and  bath,  milk,  fuel,  garden,  etc.; 
prefer  man  whose  wife  would  help  occasionally, 
if  necessary  in  owner’s  house;  $60  a  month  with 
room  and  board  for  single  man;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  I.  M.  F'ROST,  Supt. ,  Route  1,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  no  objections  to  lady 
with  children.  Address  It.  2,  BOX  28,  Ariel, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  or  single  man 
for  certified  dairy;  $65  per  month  and  board 
for  single  man,  bouse  and  privileges  for  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Address  OLD  FORGE  FARM, 

Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  NO.  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  for 
congenial  American  family  of  two  at  Summer 
home  in  the  Berk  shires  of  Massachusetts.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  J.  GROSMAN,  215  Astor  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  permanent  position, 
wanted  by  the  end  of'  April,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  woman  of  good  disposition,  country  wo¬ 
man  preferred,  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
of  home  in  country;  must  he  good  plain  cook; 
three  adults  in  family;  write  full  particulars 
with  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  6926,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  to  take  over  poultry  department 
of  largo  ranch,  now  or  later;  rental  proposi¬ 
tion;  good  opportunity;  write  for  particulars. 
COON AMESSBTT  RANCH  00.,  HatChvilic,  Mass. 

FARM  hand  to  milk  and  care  for  horses;  pav 
$50  per  month  and  found.  Apply  to  ,T.  F. 
DOYLE,  Room  1815,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  of  settled  habits,  accustomed 
to  country;  preferably  from  New  England  or 
New  York  State;  must  he  first-class  plain  cook: 
neat,  industrious  and  in  good  health;  location 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  for  4  to  6  Summer 
months  or  possibly  all  year;  other  help  kept; 
address  with  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  6933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN,  single,  open  where  ability  and 
results  count.  ADVERTISER  6897,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  superintendent,  experienced  all 
private  estate  work,  construction,  stock,  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  6004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  girl  13  wishes  steady  position  as 
working  housekeeper  in  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 

WANTED  position  to  care  for  few  chickens, 
cows  and  garden,  or  caretaker  on  estate;  am 
single,  middle-aged;  can  furnish  splendid  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN;  single;  experienced  college 
man;  desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  good 
references;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6912,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager;  sober,  honest,  of  middle  age, 
wishes  position;  capable  of  handling  any 
farming  proposition;  good  stockman  and  re¬ 
pairer.  Box  930,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN — -10  years,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  AL  BOGERT,  68  W.  50th  St.,  Bayonne, 

N.  J. 

FARMER,  working  foreman,  understands  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  brandies,  machinery,  handling  help; 
married,  no  children.  BOX  172,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  egg  production  poultry 
farm  or  truck  farm  with  hoard;  single;  Wis- 
consin.  Northern  Illinois,  Northern  Indiana  or 
Southern  Michigan  preferred.  J.  C.  B.,  100 

Prospect  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Is  there  an  individual, 
estate  or  commercial  poultry  plant  desiring 
tlie  services  of  a  married  poultryman  capable 
of  operating  any  sized  plant  properly,  who  can 
offer  ideal  living  conditions,  together  with  the 
proper  remuneration;  in  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement  you  are  bidding  for  a  man  that  can 
wear  overalls  or  a  white  collar  efficiently,  and 
use  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  ADVERTISER  6920,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  ■purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  thorough  ex¬ 
perience;  competent  all  branches,  Wants  posi¬ 
tion.  BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


AN  AMERICAN,  age  45,  wishes  a  position  as 
caretaker  in  a  country  place,  handy  with 
tools  and  understand  gardening  and  poultry 
well.  ADVERTISER  6928,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  experienced 
man,  years  of  experience  on  private  ami  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plants;  married,  age  35,  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6929,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  experienced 
man  seeks  position;  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  understands  dairying,  poultry,  orcharding 
and  gardening  in  all  its  phases;  years  of  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single,  35,  bright  American,  Protest¬ 
ant;  cows,  poultry,  crops,  garden,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  where  best  experience  and  integrity  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  ADVERTISER  6931,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  poultryman  with  long  experience 
wants  position;  salary  or  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  6932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position;  20  years’  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  branch  of  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
6927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  25  years’  experience,  single,  $60- 
$70  month,  board  (meat  twice  daily);  tell 
hours,  permanently.  BOX  288,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  American,  single, 
steady  position,  intelligent,  reliable,  careful 
worker,  good  references.  GEORGE  THORN¬ 
TON,  229  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit,  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT. 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

750- ACRE  James  River  Estate,  100  acres  bottom 
land;  colonial  house;  good  state  of  cultivation; 
for  sale  by  owner;  no  trades.  J.  L.  GRAY, 
Shipman,  Virginia. 

FARM  for  sale,  22  acres  in  cultivation,  produc¬ 
tive  loam  land,  6  woodland  and  branch,  on 
fresh  water  stream,  fine  bass  and  pike  fishing; 
6-room  dwelling;  fruit  and  berries,  all  kinds; 
price  $1,800,  one-half  cash.  JOHN  W.  MAT¬ 
THEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

‘  F’OR  SALE — -Southern  Delaware  County  hill 
■  farm;  large  barn;  henhouses;  running  spring 
water  in  house;  lots  of  fruit;  $2,500;  if  in¬ 
terested  write  ADVERTISER  0885,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property.  SCHUYLER.  DAVE Y, 
Box  15,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -Good  farm  and  home  in  Stouts’ 
Valley,  Pa. ;  close  to  trolley  line,  Easton  and 
Philadelphia;  good  water  and  air;  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  farm  of  32 '/■.  acres;  good  buildings;  all 
-rock  and  tools;  500  grapevines;  all  kinds  of 
l'rnit;  price  $4,800;  for  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  JULIUS  ACKERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  in  commuting  zone;  no 
house;  site  excellent  for  Summer  residence; 
overlooks  Palisades.  ADVERTISER.  6892,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  $8,000,  easy  terms.  GEO  RAY¬ 
NOR,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  for  sale.  State  road,  $3,500;  dirt  road, 
$1,500.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 

HOUSE,  greenhouse,  llj  acres;  fine  living; 

cheap;  $1,200  cash;  near  Philadelphia.  ROS- 
BN SWEET,  Arden,  Del. 

F’OR  SALE,  exchange  or  rent,  coal  and  feed 
business.  BAGGS,  Fair  Haven,  N;  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  highly  productive  level 
farm;  beautiful  modern  14-room  house;  large 
barns;  new  poultry-house  for  800,  etc.;  buildings 
alone  insure  for  $14,000;  all  machinery  needed 
on  modern  farm;  20  dairy  cattle:  6  young 
horses;  5  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie;  $15,000 
for  everything;  40  per  cent  cash;  would  divide 
property  to  suit  purchaser.  ADVERTISER 

6913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AUCTION  SALE  • —  Excellent  truck  farm,  59 
acres,  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  May  9, 

3  P.  M.,  rain  or  shine;  good  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  outbuildings;  borders  east  side  Plainfield 
Country  Club.  ADVERTISER  6914,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

UNUSUALLY  fine  farm  for  sale;  93  acres; 

splendid  location;  fine  buildings;  ideal  for 
high-class  farm  or  gentleman’s  country  home; 
2V>  hours  to  New  York  City;  paved  roads. 
ADVERTISER  6915  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  bed  gravel  and  sand  for  sale;  75  miles 
New  York  City;  railroad  and  water  trans¬ 
portation;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 

6916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale;  120  acres; 

woodlot;  garden  soil;  roadside  trade;  village 
and  city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — F’arm  of  23  acres,  good  fertile  soil, 
dairy  and  tobacco  barn,  brick  silo  and  six- 
room  house;  V>  mile  from  trolley.  LINUS 

BALDWIN,  Middletown,  Conn. 

DAIRY  and  general  farm;  103  ac*es  very 
fertile  soil;  practically  free  'of  stone;  about 
10  acres  timber;  substantial  11-room  house;  tele¬ 
phone;  wagen-house;  2  barns;  2  large  poultry- 
houses:  all  in  A-l  condition;  9  cows;  1  calf; 
team;  120  laying  fowls;  truck  with  pulley,  saw 
rig,  feed  cutter;  excellent  tools,  implements, 
many  new;  some  furniture  included;  fresh  soring 
water  at  house  and  every  lot  fences  perfect; 
no  bushes;  unequalled  for  extensive  poultry 
business;  1%  miles  from  large  village,  15  miles 
smith  of  Albany,  near  3  El.  R.  R.  stations;  7 
miles  from  Hudson  River:  price  $8,500,  part 
cash.  ADVERTISER  6918,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Fruit  farm  near  Poughkeepsie  in  ex¬ 
change  for  house  property  or  lots.  H". 

BRATJN,  Central  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -Farm.  65  acres,  12-room  house, 
barns;  spring  water:  exceptional  views:  near 
Ghent  station;  price  $7,500.  D.  KISSELBURGH, 
owger,  Ghent,  N  Y 

HOUSE  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  7  rooms  and  hath, 
garage,  hot  water  heat,  gas,  electric,  barn, 
chicken  house;  seven  minutes  from  station;  near 
schools  and  churches,  in  nice  neighborhood; 
Freeport,  L.  I. ;  no  agents  please.  Owner,  Mrs. 
.T.  NETJNDORFER,  333  N.  Columbus  Ave.,  Free¬ 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


5  LOTS  F'OR  SALE  in  Western  Park,  N.  J., 
designated  by  No.  729  to  733,  Map  H,  West¬ 
ern  Park.  ADVERTISER  6923,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  15  acres  or  more,  not  over  50 
miles  from  New  York;  State  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Young  bearing  apple  orchard  con¬ 
taining  2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  a  market  absorbing  full  production. 
Address  R.  H.  ALDRICH,  Summit  Lawn,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 


v  '  ■  "u,u »  mu.  min 

fiom  State  road;  terms  reasonable,  to  settle 
estate  MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  COOK,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

10-It  SALE  or  rent,  10-room  boarding  house 
furnished;  rental  $200;  10  minutes’  walk  to 
the  beautiful  Highland  I>ake;  jraoil  sprint?  \va- 
ter-yMR.  JOSEPH  F.  MEYER,  Box  101,  Eldred, 


ruit  SALE — Southern  sunny  Jersey,  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  12V  acres;  paved  road;  street 
car;  city  conveniences;  400  layers,  horse  cow 
tools.  J.  McOGE'A,  Millville  N  J 


FOR  SALE— Sharon,  Conn.,  beautiful  country 
.  ^  acres,  10  rooms,  all  conveniences,  out- 

bmldings,  all  in  good  condition,  $6,500.  W  JEF¬ 
FERSON,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  X.,  N.  Y 


,?,A.?fE>Y:?40"acre  dairy  farm,  bordering  on 
Wallkill  River;  ideal  location  for  boarding 
house  or  development  of  camp  sites;  2 V  miles 
lrom  State  road;  beautiful  mountain  view;  price 
reasonable.  E.  M.  BUCHANAN,  New  Paltz, 


FURNISHED  hoarding  house,  special  conces¬ 
sion,  25-30  capacity,  established  guest  list- 
under  present  management  25  years;  all  im¬ 
provements;  10  minutes  from  beach,  6  from 
station;  retiring  from  business;  $7,000;  terms 
to  suit.;  exceptional  opportunity;  immediate 
possession.  C.  K.  .TONES,  Rox  82,  Monmouth 
Beach,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HGNEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.10,  -prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PA.RSIIi,  Mon mou tii  Junction, 


SIn'N  Y  Painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed 
non;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs. 
bs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  ’ 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


satistfae- 
$1.10;  10 
RANSOM 
Y. 


sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
paId’  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquetite  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  wittiin  third  zone 
onCwVer'  $2;  bm;k wheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
’bs-  ?•'  more  Of  buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WIL- 
('OX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AX  HAiNDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
sliellluirk  hickory,  15c.  GHAS.  RICKARD,  I{ 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— P 
gallon,  $2.75 
standard  hives 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


ure  clover  honey,  %  gal.,  $1.50; 
,  delivered,  also  Italian  bees  in 
.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Ka- 


FOR  SALE— Oliver  83, 
plows,  also  tractor 
all  in  good  order. 
Springs,  R.  D.  1,  N. 


narrow,  Clark  cutaway; 
A.  O.  OIIAPIN,  Sharon 


FARM  board,  beautiful  location,  airy  rooms 

*pe^"  rlvtes  t0  »e«»on  ’boarders! 
BTJRr  CALKIN,  Bethel  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Pure  delicious  Vermont,  maple 
.  Byn,P=  1  KaI”  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Good  feeding  hay,  $16  ton  in  car¬ 
load  at  my  station.  JOHN  STUREK.  Hoil- 
stead,  Pa. 


BEES  for  profit;  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 

FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

BOARD  for  two  ladies  within  commuting  dis- 
tanee  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6911,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  500-chick  Sol-Hot  brooders;  used  but  three 

weeks.  A.  J.  WESTON,  Sanitaria  Springs! 

XV  .  x . 


FOR 

in 

each. 

hers 


SALE— Five  strong  colonies  Italian  bees 

first-class  condition;  10  frame  hives  $8 
PRANK  HAAS,  Warburton  Ave.  Oham- 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I. 


_ , .  i'1*  L-iiu,  ana  «  re.  10 

price  18e  each.  10.  J.  GOODMAN,  R.  F  I) 
Box  17,  Clinton  Co.,  West  Oliazy,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup; 

5  gals,  or  more.  $2.25;  F.  O.  B. 
C.  B.  LUCIA,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


I  gal.,  $2.35; 
Shelburne,  Vt. 


CHOICE  Vermont  maple  svrnp  $2.25  gal.;  5  gals. 

or  more  $2;  not  prepaid;  cash  with  order! 
II.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


WANTED  Used  oncrbottom  F’ordson  plow';  one- 
man  stump-puller;  spray  for  garden  and  or¬ 
chard;  foregoing  must  be  A-l  condition;  state 
particulars  and  lowest  price  for  cash.  LA 
VELLE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


F’OR  SALE — -Iron  Age  potato  planter  with  fer- 
ti'izer  attachment;  good  condition;  $60.  G.  II 
ARNOLD  &  Sons,  244  Middle  St.,  Braintree, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Second  hand  No.  17  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arator.  H.  A.  ROBERTSON.  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  two-ounce  bars  maple 
fanev  gift  box.  60  cents,  postpaid  third 
DAYTON  PHELPS,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


sugar, 

zone. 


BOARD,  $10  Week,  beautiful  Hudson  view  farm, 
best  place  for  rest  and  change.  BOX  270. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


for  any  wood  or  cement 

J  floor  :  INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE 


KOVERFLOR  is  entirely  different  from  anything  you 
have  ever  used. 

It  beautifies  and  protects  all  floors,  creating  a  fresh,  whole- 
some  surface — tile-like  in  appearance — which  is  easily  cleaned 
with  a  mop.  It  resists  the  most  rugged  wear  and  tear  and  is 
impervious  to  water,  weather,  oil  and  grease. 

It  prevents  the  elements  of  decay 
from  attacking  the  flooring  mate¬ 
rial.  If  your  cement  floors  dust, 

Koverflor  will  stop  it.  It  will  also 
enhance  their  beauty  and  add  to 
their  value. 

Koverflor  is  supplied  in  solid  colors 
for  any  floor — wood  or  cement — 


inside  or  outside.  Ideal  for  the  porch.  Also  for  cellars,  garages, 
factories,  stores,  industrial  and  commercial  buildings,  steam¬ 
ships,  yachts,  boats,  etc.  Particularly  effective  for  old  floors. 

Economical,  Easily  applied  with  a  brush — just  like  paint. 
Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  it.  If  unable  to  obtain  it 
conveniently,  we  will  supply  it  direct. 


Standard  Varnish  Works 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids, 
London,  Eng. 

Standard  Varnish  Co.  of  Illinois 

2600  Federal  Street,  Chicago 
T  .imispp  and  Western  Manufacturer 


n 


GET  ACQUAINTED  with  KOVERFLOR 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  in  stock,  send  us  $1.40  for  a  quart 
or  75c  for  a  pint  can.  Sent  postpaid.  State  color  desired: 
Cream,  Spruce,  Tile  Red,  Dutch  Blue,  Dust,  Linoleum 
Brown,  Mahogany,  Green,  Gray,  Russet.  (r.n.y.  3) 

A  practical  booklet  on  Koverflor,  which  explains  what 
this  remarkable  product  is  and  does,  will  be  sent  FREE  on 
request.  Mail  coupon  to  Standard  Varnish  Works,  443 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Amount  Check  here 

Enclosed - Color - - for  booklet - 


Name . 

Address  - 


Standard  Varnish  Works  Products 

are  recognized  as  the  world-accepted  standards,  the  result  of  more  than  50  years  of  consistent  quality  mainte¬ 
nance.  We  want  you  to  know  more  about  them.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  check  below  products  you  want. 
Enclose  amount  specified  for  small  can.  (Sent  postpaid.)  Indicate  color  where  necessary,  bend  coupon  to 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


n 


ELASTICA 
SPAR  VARNISH 
The  waterproof  var- 
.  .  nish  supreme.  Gives 
alasting  finish  heretofore 
unattainable  with  a  var¬ 
nish  for  such  general  use. 
Small  can,  50c. 

Your  dealer’s  name— . 


SATINETTE 

LACQUERETTE 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

1 — <  Varnishes  and  stains 

J — l  in  one  operation. 

1 — (  Immaculate,  endur- 
J — l  ing  white  enamel. 

Light  Oak,  Dark  (Jak, 

Small  can,  40c. 

Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Moss  Green.  Small  can, 
30c. 

Color  desired . . .  . 

(R.N.Y.  3) 

KWICKWORK 
AUTO  ENAMEL 


n  Apply  today  —  drive 
tomorrow.  Standard 
Green,  Brewster  Green, 
Standard  Yellow,  Cream 
Yellow, Gray.Tan.  Small 
can,  65c.  Black,  55c. 

Color  desired . — . 


.  j  .  Your  Name .  . Address  .  . HIT' _ I 
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Possibilities  of  the  Farm  for  a  Widow 


With  Children 


.  I! AGING  CONDITIONS.— When  my  husband 

died  four  years  ago,  leaving  me  with  a 
farm  and  f\ve  children,  ranging  in'  ages 
from  10  to  21,  we  faced  a  difficult  problem. 
Knowing  that  many  other  women  find 
i^_— themselves  in  similar  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  that  our  experiences  may  suggest  helpful 
ideas  to  them.  I  had  a  serious  illness,  so  that  going 
out  as  a  wage  earner  was  impossible.  The  oldest,  a 
son,  had  been  brought  up  to  work  on  the  farm  except 
that  he  was  then  a  junior  in  college.  He  came  home 
for  a  year,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  filled  his 
father’s  place  until  I  should  have  re¬ 
gained  my  strength,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  plan  for  the  future.  By  that 
time  it  was  evident  that  with  existing 
farming  conditions,  the  returns  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  a  young  man,  besides  providing  for 
the  family.  He  then  finished  his  col¬ 
lege  work  and  went  into  high  school 
teaching,  which  leaves  much  of  the  va¬ 
cations  to  help  us.  This  left  me  writh 
two  boys,  11  and  15 ;  the  other  two 
were  girls. 

HOME  TRAINING.  —  I  realized 
that  the  work  of  training  those  boys 
and  girls  to  be  Christian  men  and 
women,  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens,  was  quite  as  much  my  prob¬ 
lem  as  that  of  supplying  their  physical 
needs.  They  were  bound  to  the  old 
home,  the  only  one  they  had  ever 
known,  by  cords  of  love  and  by  habits 
of  daily  duties  that  had  always  formed 
a  part  of  their  lives.  I  did  not  dare 
break  those  bonds  by  taking  them  into 
a  town  to  live.  So  I  said  to  them : 

“Here  is  our  home.  No  one  is  going 
to  feed  us  or  give  us  money.  We  must 
do  that.”  My  husband  had  been  a 
successful  farmer,  and  I  had  been  busy 
with  my  home  and  children,  so  that  I 
had  never  milked  a  cow,  or  did  not 
even  know  them  by  name.  When  I 
suggested  that  I  must  now  learn  to 
milk,  something  of  that  pride  and 
chivalry  found  in  all  good  men.  rose  in 
my  boys,  and  even  the  youngest  said :  “No,  mamma, 
you  can’t  do  that,  we  will.”  We  older  folks  know 
there  is  joy  in  the  accomplishment  of  hard  tasks, 
but  we  sometimes  forget  that  young  folks  would  ap¬ 
preciate  that  pleasure.  I  know  there  is  satisfaction 
for  my  boys  when  they  see  “and  sons”  after  my 
name. 

CHANGING  FARM  PLANS. — We  first  had  to  re¬ 
vise  our  farming  plans  to  fit  the  schedule  of  a 
school  j’ear,  and  arrange  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  work  for  vacations,  holidays,  and  week-ends. 
Our  location  is  ideal  for  our  purpose.  We  live  in 
a  school  district  that  adjoins  a  town  of  about  1,200, 
and  having  an  excellent  high  school.  Our  pupils  are 
carried  each  day  by  motorbus  to  the  town  high 
school,  so  that  all  my  children  have  to  do  is  to  be 
ready  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  are  left  at  their 


oats  out  on  shares,  but  we  had  to  look  after  it  more 
or  less  and  buy  too  much  feed.  As  nearly  as  possible 
special  jobs  like  thrashing  and  filling  the  silo  are 
done  before  school  opens  or  on  vacation  days,  al¬ 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  older  boy  has 
to  lose  a  day  or  two  of  school  for  such  things. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY.— Our  water  supply  is 
simple,  because  we  have  water  on  pressure  at  both 
the  house  and  the  barn  from  the  town  water  line 
that  goes  by  our  place.  We  have  of  course  a  water 
bill  to  pay.  Our  fuel  is  likewise  easily  managed. 
For  the  most  part  we  burn  natural  gas,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  be  without’  one  wood  fire  on  ac¬ 
count  of  possible  low  pressure  or  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  gas  line.  We  have  25  acres 
of  hard  wood  timber.  A  neighbor  who 
has  no  wood  is  glad  to  cut  out  the  trees 
that  are  dead,  crooked,  crowded  or 
blown  down  by  the  wind  into  firewood 
for  half.  This  supplies  all  we  need, 
and  quite  a  bit  to  sell.  We  also  add  to 
our  income  by  selling  some  trees  for 
lumber  where  they  have  reached  their 
full  growth,  and  their  removal  would 
give  the  other  trees  a  better  chance. 

THE  MOTHER’S  SHARE.  —  We 
raise  White  Leghorn  hens,  and  a  large 
vegetable  garden.  These  are  principal¬ 
ly  my  care.  I  had  always  shared  with 
my  husband  in  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  so  the  ability  to  economize  and 
handle  everything  on  a  safe  business 
basis  has  been  our  chief  asset.  It  has 
been  hard  and  discouraging  at  times, 
but  each  year  the  young  folks  have 
become  older  and  more  capable,  and 
now  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we 
<jan  look  back  with  pride. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.— One  girl 
is  half  way  through  college  through  her 
own  efforts  and  the  use  of  my  credit 
to  hire  necessary  money.  The  older 
boy  at  home  will  graduate  from  high 
school  this  year  at  19.  The  other  girl 
will  finish  high  school  next  year  at  IT. 
The  remaining  boy  is  having  high 
-school  work  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Although  the  boys  are  taking  longer  to 
do  their  high  school  work,  they  have  had  with  it  an 
education  in  earning  a  living  and  facing  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  life.  While  it  has  seemed  rather  hard 
for  young  shoulders,  yet  they  have  had  time  for 
some  basketball,  they  have  been  active  in  the  young 
people’s  work  of  the  church,  they  have  had  good 
magazines,  we  have  kept  a  car,  so  that  a  few  min¬ 
utes  could  take  us  to  a  worthwhile  entertainment; 
yet  for  hanging  around  town  and  the  pool-room  there 
has  been  no  time  because  mother  couldn’t  milk  the 
cows  and  somebody  must. 

THE  FUTURE. — I  am  not  putting  any  special 
emphasis  on  keeping  the  young  folks  on  the  farm, 
because  I  believe  the  farm  to  be  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  While  it  is  an  ideal  place  to  bring  up  a 
family,  and  it  will  be  like  giving  up  a  part  of  my 
life  to  part  with  the  home  that  was  their  father’s 


own  home  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives 
ample  time  to  care  for  a  dairy  of  eight  or  10  cows, 
and  have  the  milk  ready  for  the  milk  truck  by  which 
we  send  our  milk.  The  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
stables  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  milk  inspec¬ 
tor  with  our  limited  time  made  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  a  litter  carrier,  by  means  of  which  the  stables 
could  be  daily  cleaned  and  yet  leave  the  spreading  of 
the  manure  on  the  fields  for  the  week-end  work. 

THE  CROP  SCHEDULE.— The  matter  of  crops 
w'as  another  ijroblem.  We  raise  from  three  to  five 
acres  of  silo  corn,  which  has  to  be  sown  and  culti- 


The  Farm  Family.  Fig.  226 

vated  while  school  is  still  in  session.  We  own  a 
corn  planter  with  several  neighbors,  which  shortens 
the  process.  The  cows  are  then  out  to  pasture,  and 
the  barn  work  is  easier.  We  follow  corn  with  wheat, 
because  that  can  be  sown  early  in  the  Fall  with  less 
interference  with  school  work.  Early  the  following 
Spring  we  watch  for  a  suitable  day  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  to  put  on  the  grass  seed  with  a  hand 
seeder.  Our  other  grass  seeding  is  done  with  a 
mixture  of  peas,  oats  and  barley,  which  we  raise  for 
home-ground  feed.  Last  year  the  abundance  of  rain 
allowed  us  to  get  that  plowing  done  just  before 
school  opened  in  the  Fall.  Later,  a  few  vacation 
days  gave  us  the  chance  to  spread  the  lime  with  a 
lime  sower  owned  writh  several  neighbors.  Now 
when  oat  seeding  time  comes,  we  have  only  to  drag 
the  ground  and  sow  the  seed.  Last  year  we  let  the 
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childhood  home,  yet  my  aim  is  that  they  may  dis¬ 
cover  what  talents  they  have  been  given,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  may  make  them  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  world,  and  that  they  may  so  love  their 
work  that  it  may  he  a  continual  joy  to  them. 
Whether  that  can  be  found  on  the  farm  is  for  them 
individually  to  decide.  mks,  g.  c.  clarke. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Alfalfa 

Some  time  ago  you  published  an  article  concerning 
ihe  broadcasting  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  Alfalfa.  Would 
you  give  the  details  of  that  article?  We  have  a  gravel 
soil  and  I  was  wondering  whether  a  complete  fertilizer 
would  have  a  more  lasting  effect  towards  securing  a 
good  crop.  If  the  fertilizer  would  be  best  what  amounts 
should  be  used  per  acre,  and  when  would  be  the  best 
time  to  broadcast  it?  w.  N.  R. 

Ontario. 

ARE  you  sure  you  ever  saw  this  advice  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  on  Alfalfa  in  The  R.  N.-Y.? 
Some  correspondent  may  have  suggested  such  a  plan, 
hut  it  is  opposed  to  our  general  advice.  We  have 
often  advised  broadcasting  nitrate  of  soda  on  grass 
or  grain  lields  which  have  poor  color,  or  which  seem 
backward.  Sometimes  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  meadow  is  worth  cutting  or  not.  The 
use  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  per  acre  will  bring  up  the 
good  grass  and  often  give  a  profitable  crop  of  hay. 
Alfalfa  is  different.  We  depend  on  it  or  on  clover 
to  take  some  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  usually  on 
fair  ground,  little  extra  nitrogen  is  needed.  Alfalfa 
is  often  manured,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  plowed 
under  for  corn,  but  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 
Alfalfa  is  exceptional.  A  more  useful  fertilizing 
would  be  to  use  acid  phosphate  alone,  or  with 
muriate  of  potash.  In  some  cases  sulphur  or  land 
plaster  will  pay.  The  mixed  fertilizer  that  you 
speak  of  would  seem  better  to  use  on  the  Alfalfa — 
unless  the  crop  is  so  poor  and  light  colored  that  it 
evidently  needs  nitrogen. 


A  Potato  Experiment  That  Failed 

On  page  309  of  the  volume  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
in  the  Columbus  Day  chapter,  I  find  the  statement, 
“Here  and  there  was  a  vine  large  and  strong,  and  still 
perfectly  green.”  Later  you  mention  saving  tubers 
from  these  unusual  hills  with  the  intention  of  tising 
them  for  seed.  My  purpose  in  writing  is  merely  to  find 
out  the  results  of  this  little  experiment  in  “hill  selec¬ 
tion.”  Were  the  results  what  you  expected,  or  were 
they  a  disappointment?  In  Michigan  we  have  a  famous 
potato  grower.  A  few  years  ago  he  discovered  in  his 
fields  of  Russet  Rurals  occasional  hills  with  stout,  up¬ 
right  *talks  which  appeared  to  be  unusually  resistant 
to  light  Fall  frosts.  Like  the  hills  among  your  Green 
Mountains,  these  stayed  green  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
vines  were  dead.  Mr.  Woodman  selected  the  best  of 
these  hills  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  hardy,  frost- 
resistant  strain.  The  result  was  a  crop  which  we  know 
r.ow  was  almost  completely  affected  with  the  disease 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  “giant  hill.” 

In  northern  latitudes  "giant  hill”  manifests  itself 
by  an  exceptionally  strong  and  hardy  growth  of  tops. 
The  tubers  under  these  hills  may  be  numerous  and  small 
or  few  and  large  with  bulging  or  overhanging  eyebrows. 
Usually  the  yield  is  sufficiently  good  to  pass  unnoticed. 
These  tubers,  however,  when  used  for  seed  in  a  warmer 
section,  as  in  the  Ohio  Valley  or  in  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  show  the  degenerational  nature  of  the  parents, 
and  the  crop  amounts  to  nothing.  On  Long  Island  last 
Summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  this  outcome. 
If  your  experiment  was  carried  out  to  its  conclusion, 
I  should  expect  the  same  result.  reader. 

IT  is  true  that  some  years  ago,  on  Columbus  Day, 
October  32,  we  dug  a  patch  of  Green  Mountain 
potatoes  and  found  a  number  of  superior  hills. 
Thinking  they  might  represent  a  superior  strain  of 
the  variety  we  dug  them  separately  with  the  plan  of 
planting  them  next  year  for  observation.  It  is  often 
reported  to  us  that  in  this  way  remarkable  progress 
is  sometimes  made.  The  truth  is  that  these  potatoes 
were  laid  carefully  away  for  seed,  but  during  the 
Winter  some  one  going  to  the  cellar  for  cooking 
potatoes,  and  not  knowing  about  the  experiment, 
saw  these  fine  tubers  and  captured  them  for  dinner. 
They  were  much  admired  as  baked,  boiled  and  fried, 
and  we  did  not  know  they  had  been  eaten  until 
Spring  came.  Sorry,  therefore,  that  all  we  can  re¬ 
port  is  an  experiment  that  failed. 


Farm  Methods  of  Five  Years  Ago  and 

Today 

XCESSIVE  PLANTINGS.  —  Will  the  farming 
methods  of  five  years  ago  apply  today?  In 
other  words,  if  a  farmer  was  making  money  five 
years  ago,  is  he  still  making  money  today  if  he  has 
not  changed  his  methods?  I  do  not  think  he  is, 
especially  if  he  lives  in  the  northern  counties  of 
New  Jersey,  near  the  larger  centers  of  population. 
If  a  farmer  from  say  Passaic,  Bergen  or  Essex 
counties  should  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  to  plant 
for  profit  for  the  coming  year,  what  would  be  your 


answer?  First  let  us  take  asparagus.  The  State 
and  country  has  gone  asparagus  crazy  the  last  few 
years,  and  since  3923  the  acreage  has  about  doubled, 
with  prospects  of  new  beds  being  planted  this  year. 
There  surely  is  coming  a  year  when  asparagus  will 
be  so  plentiful  that  it  will  not  bring  the  cost  of 
production.  Then  take  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn. 
It  is  true  that  Long  Island  is  being  built  up  a  great 
deal  and  Bergen  County  does  not  produce  the  sweet 
corn  that  it  used  to.  New  York  consumes  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  but  it  is  not  the  farmers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  whom  you  have  to  think  about  but  the  man 
from  a  distance. 

POTATOES,  LETTUCE  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 
— The  Monmouth  County  grower  who  used  to  plant 
about  all  of  his  acreage  into  potatoes  is  cutting 
down  his  acreage  more  and  more  each  year,  and 
raising  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes,  which  thanks  to 
the  motor  truck,  he  does  not  have  to  ship,  but  can 
do  his  own  marketing  right  in  Newark  market.  And 
what  is  more,  his  farms  are  larger  and  he  can  raise 
his  crops  cheaper  and  sell  cheaper.  Consider  the 
frame  lettuce.  It  used  to  bring  real  money  and  be 
in  good  demand,  but  the  western  Iceberg  has  hurt 
the  business,  and  will  until  they  get  a  better  frame 
lettuce  than  Big  Boston.  The  strawberry  acreage  is 
a  little  less  this  year  than  last,  but  berries  are  very 


Mr.  Stanley  L.  Adler  of  New  Jersey,  sends  this  picture 
of  a  Black  Cochin  rooster.  Please  remember  that  this 
is  not  a  Jersey  Black  Giant.  Mr.  Adler  imagines  the 
following  soliloquy:  “Aren’t  these  women  awful?  On 
account  of  a  few  inches  of  snow  the  missus  makes  me 
go  around  in  my  galoshes !” 


uncertain.  Then,  too,  where  a  person  used  to  get  a 
great  many  pickers  at  two  cents  a  quart,  he  has 
hard  work  to  get  them  at  four  cents  now.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  the  youngsters  do  not  want  to  work,  and  the 
older  people  are  working  in  mills  or  some  other 
place  where  they  draw  a  good  salary,  and  so  it  goes 
through  practically  everything  you  can  think  of. 

LOCAL  MARKETS. — The  average  person  will  say 
that  the  man  who  does  his  own  marketing  has  the 
advantage  over  the  shippers  as  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  the  freight,  but  stop  and  consider  what  it 
costs  the  local  man  to  produce  his  crop,  what  his 
farm  is  worth  and  what  he  has  to  pay  for  labor. 
Only  last  week  I  heard  a  market  gardener  say  that 
he  could  not  pay  more  than  $50  per  month  and 
board  in  the  Winter.  What  would  that  same  man 
pay  during  the  Summer?  Also,  I  heard  a  person  who 
is  supposed  to  know,  remark  that  the  average  farmer 
of  Passaic  County  had  $18,000  invested,  and  that 
means  that  quite  a  few  larger  farms  have  a  whole 
lot  more.  How  can  he  compete  with  the  shipper 
who  can  raise  his  crops  on  a  larger  scale  and  a 
great  deal  cheaper? 

COMMISSION  SELLING. — Some  time  ago,  I  read 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  article  that  said  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  in  10  years  time  there  would  be  no 
more  dawn  markets.  The  buyers  would  come  to 
your  farms  and  cart  your  produce  away  for  you.  I 
do  not  think  the  writer  visited  the  commission  houses 
very  much  or  he  would  have  seen  there  any  kind  of 
produce  that  the  average  buyer  wants,  and  a  great 
many  times  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  it  on  the 
market.  And  there  are  a  great  many  buyers  who  are 
doing  all  of  their  buying  there  and  do  not  bother 
to  come  to  the  market.  AYhat  is  more,  the  number 
is  increasing  each  year.  Some  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  read  this  may  think  that  I  am  a  pessi¬ 
mist.  Well,  maybe  I  am,  but  just  stop  and  consider 
what  I  have  said ;  then  if  you  do  not  believe  it  just 
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stop  and  consider  what  Texas  bunch  carrots  did 
to  the  Winter  carrots  of  the  North  this  year.  They 
could  buy  new  carrots  for  about  $2  per  bushel,  run¬ 
ning  from  50  to  60  bunches.  The  consequence  was 
they  did  not  bother  with  old  stock  at  75c  to  $1  per 
bushel  because  they  could  not  sell  them.  The  only 
answer  as  it  seems  to  me  is,  that  there  is  usually 
a  good  demand  for  good  produce  and  it  is  up  to  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  farmer  to  raise  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  Then  I  do  not  think  he  will  have 
m  any  trouble  selling  his  produce  at  a  good  price.  But 
if  he  just  raises  and  packs  in  the  ordinary  way  he 
would  better  quit  while  the  quitting  is  good. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  near  demaresx. 


House  Cars  and  a  License 

URING  last  Winter  thousands  of  house  cars 
were  built.  This  means  weathertiglit  little 
houses  built  on  a  truck  in  which  two  or  three  people 
can  live  comfortably  as  they  go  through  the  country. 
More  and  more  of  these  houses  are  being  put  out 
each  year,  and  it  would  appear  that  next  Winter 
will  see  many  more  of  them  on  the  road.  Already 
many  of  our  people  are  figuring  on  the  kind  of  a 
house  car  they  will  build,  and  we  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  it.  The  daily  papers  have  recently  been 
picturing  a  house  of  this  kind  which  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  eight  rooms,  including  bath  and  all  con¬ 
veniences.  This  is  said  to  be  a  Follow  log  cut  from 
one  of  the  big  red  trees  in  California,  and  will  be 
used  not  only  for  a  comfortable  vehicle,  but  for 
advertising  that  western  country.  .Some  of  our 
readers  ask  how  wide  such  a  car  can  be  made,  and  if 
there  are  any  rules  governing  such  vehicles,  or  any 
special  license.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  7  ft.  wide  is  about  the  limit  of  safety  for  such 
houses,  and  anything  wider  would  require  very 
careful  handling  in  order  to  pass  some  of  the  bridges 
which  are  found  in  the  Southern  States.  As  for  a 
license  for  horse-drawn  vehicles,  we  are  unable  to 
locate  any  State  which  demands  them,  unless  the 
travelers  try  to  sell  something  as  they  go  along.  In 
that  case  it  is  probable  that  a  peddler’s  license  would 
be  required.  This  house  car  problem  has  really 
come  to  be  a  serious  one.  Such  a  car  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  older  members  of  the  family,  who  when 
the  cold  weather  comes  like  to  take  to  the  road  like 
gypsies,  and  travel  off  in  their  own  way  into  a 
warmer  country  where  they  may  spend  the  Winter 
in  comfort  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  modern 
hotel-keeper. 


Fire  from  Sun’s  Rays 

WHAT  would  you  think  of  an  incendiary  gold¬ 
fish?  Such  a  fish  helped  set  a  house  on  fire 
in  Jersey  City  recently.  Some  strange  and  pro¬ 
gressive  things  happen  in  Jersey!  Did  the  fish  con¬ 
tain  so  much  phosphorus  that  when  he  jumped  out 
of  the  water  and  hit  the  floor  he  “struck”  like  a 
match?  No  it  was  the  globe  in  which  he  was 
prisoned.  This  glass  globe  rested  on  a  dry  cane- 
bottomed  chair  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun’s 
rays  resting  upon  it  were  concentrated  as  by  a 
burning  glass.  These  heat  rays  set  fire  to  the 
chair  and  the  flames  spread  to  the  house.  There 
is  no  report  as  to  what  became  of  the  fish.  These 
concentrated  sun  rays  have  played  strange  tricks 
before  now.  Several  cases  are  reported  where 
milkpans  have  been  put  out  by  the  woodshed  to 
“sun.”  The  light  rays  were  reflected  from  them 
upon  piles  of  shavings  so  as  to  start  a  blaze.  Many 
a  grown-up  man  who  reads  this  will  remember 
pranks  he  played  at  school  with  a  sun  glass  in  the 
days  when  he  was  a  “bad  boy.”  We  have  read  of 
a  famous  murder  trial  where  a  man  was  found  shot 
to  death  while  lying  on  a  couch.  A  suspected  man 
was  close  to  the  gallows  until  his  lawyer  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  shot  came  from  a  loaded  rifle 
hanging  on  the  wall.  It  had  been  discharged  by 
the  heat  from  sun  rays  concentrated  upon  it  by 
the  window  glass.  In  214  B.  C.,  Syracuse  (not 
New  York  I  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
here  that  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  invented  great 
burning  glasses  with  which  he  set  fire  to  the 
Roman  ships  by  concentrating  heat  rays  upon  them. 
When  the  city  fell  it  was  a  question  whether  they 
should  kill  the  aged  philosopher  or  not.  If  they 
let  him  live  he  might  invent  more  terrible  weapons 
for  them.  If  they  killed  him  the  new  danger  from 
his  brain  would  be  ended.  They  cut  off  his  head. 
That  is  the  short  cut  to  avoid  trouble  which  nearly 
every  age  has  known.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  future  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  will 
be  used  for  both  evil  and  good. 
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The  Town  With  a  Past 

ONLY  two  voters  in  this  town !  Thus  blared 
forth  the  daily  news  to  bring  Somerset,  Vt., 
the  town  with  a  past,  into  considerable  prominence. 
And  to  prove  it  to  the  public  at  large  the  Sunday 
pictorials  displayed  a  picture  of  the  town  hall,  with 
said  two  voters  intensely  interested  in  reading  the 
election  material  tacked  on  the  once  white  weather¬ 
boards.  All  this  has  news  value,  especially  in  a 
year  of  Presidential  election.  So  much,  and  enough, 
was  said  to  create  a  topic  for  conversation.  At  the 
club,  in  tiie  Pullman  smoker,  at  the  nightly  meeting 
of  the  Cracker  Barrel  Debating  Society  or  wherever 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  settled,  conversation 
and  controversy  reached  fever  stage.  What  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition,  that  a  respectable  American  town 
can  descend  to  the  depths  of  two  voters.  One  a 
woman,  the  other  her  husband.  What  a  chance  to 
control  the  election.  Suppose  women  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  right  of  equal  suffrage.  Then  one  lone 
voter,  and  he  a  monarch  in  his  own  home  town,  and 
so  on. 

Official  election  returns,  however,  indicated  a  total 
of  eight  voters.  So,  all  the  speculation,  all  the  no¬ 
toriety,  went  for  naught.  The  press 
created  something  that  Somerset  could 
not  live  up  to.  The  mighty  hath  fallen. 

Six  voters  did  it.  But  Somerset  is 
there,  an  almost  deserted  outpost  on  the 
-western  side  of  Windham  County,  fra¬ 
ternizing.  possibly  rejoicing,  with  an 
equally  deserted  section  of  Benning¬ 
ton  County.  Its  Summer  days  are 
livened  by  the  frequent  visitor  in 
search  of  isolated  nature,  scarred 
though  it  is  with  the  ruins  of  human 
occupation.  Its  Autumn  silence  is 
punctuated  with  the  voices  of  fern 
pickers  and  hunters.  The  noises  of  in¬ 
dustry  are  now  unheard  in  this  town, 
though  once  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
sawmill  called  the  workers  to  their 
daily  share,  probably  at  six  in  the 
morning,  for  a  day  then  was  at  least 
10  hours.  But  history  repeats,  it  is 
said,  and  the  history  of  Somerset  will 
be  a  more  or  less  periodic  recurrence 
of  the  sawmill  with  its  attendant  camps 
and  sawdust  piles.  The  prophetic 
strain  of  the  last  sentence 'is  not  so 
important  in  painting  the  future  as  if 
is  in  description  of  years  gone  by.  To 
relieve  these  is  to  understand  Somei- 
set  and  similar  towns. 

The  town  of  Somerset  was  chartered 
by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1761.  So  much  is 
a  matter  of  record.  There  is  no  print 
however,  as  to  what  powers  of  this 
virgin  land,  or  what  impulse  stirring 
in  the  bosom  of  Daniel  Rice  in  1776  put 
him  in  history  as  the  first  settler.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  with  some  degree  of  safety,  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  an  offer  of  virginal  resources  and  on  the 
other  a  desire  for  the  same.  Other  sections  offered 
grazing  land,  or  gold,  or  oil.  Somerset  offered  tim¬ 
ber  and  solitude.  And  the  cleared  land  was  gener¬ 
ous  with  its  resources  in  producing  food  for  man 
and  beast.  A  third  element  was  there.  The  Deer¬ 
field  River  supplied  the  power  necessary  to  convert 
trees  into  lumber  and  chair  stock.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1882  there  were  three  sawmills,  producing 
annually  a  total  of  800,006  feet  of  lumber  and  a 
large  amount  of  chair  stock.  Not  a  large  item  as 
we  measure  such  activity  today,  but  consider  this 
for  a  population  of  only  07  souls  and  the  nearest 
railroad  some  20  miles  distant. 

Let  us  step  into  the  present.  A  new  generation  of 
trees  is  reaching  maturity.  The  voting  population 
can  be  counted  on  two  hands.  There  has  been  an 
even  greater  change  with  respect  to  the  ever-flowing 
power  of  the  Deerfield  River,  which  gathers  from 
the  slopes  of  many  hills  and  mountains.  At  a 
strategic  point  a  big  earth  dam  was  created  by  the 
vision  and  energy  of  men.  Today  the  waters  of  the 
Deerfield  are  confined  in  a  large  reservoir  from 
which  they  are  measured  out,  as  needs  demand,  to 
turn  huge  dynamos.  The  product  of  these  flows 
southward  in  copper  conduits  into  Massachusetts 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  in  many  busy  cities. 
Reuben  Grout  and  the  Tudor  boys  never  dreamed 
that  the  waters  which  turned  their  saws  would  be 
applied  to  cotton,  steel  and  sewing-machines  or  to 
the  illumination  of  homes  and  highways  in  another 
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State.  Give  credit  then  to  Somerset  for  what  she 
is  contributing  to  industry  and  human  comfort, 
though  she  cannot  claim  much  in  the  way  of 
voters. 

Somerset,  the  town  with  a  past,  has  a  future.  And 
this  future  is  pretty  well  outlined,  because  it  is  in 
the* hands  of  people  with  a  view  as  to  what  Somer¬ 
set  is  capable  of  doing.  So  long  as  rains  fall  from 
the  sky  Somerset  will  be  a  source  of  power  and 
timber.  Its  people  will  be  concerned  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  power  company  which  derives  its  reve¬ 
nue  from  efficient  control  and  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Deerfield.  At  times  the  census  figures  will  be 
increased  by  as  many  as  are  employed  in  marketing 
the  forest  crop.  Altogether  a  perfectly  normal  town 
unless  by  chance  or  design  if  becomes  a  part  of  a 
national  park.  There  are  such  thoughts  in  the  air 

JOHN  P.  HEl'LAR. 


Getting  Rid  of  Moles 

WE  have  had  over  40  questions  about  moles 
since  the  first  of  January,  and  although  we 
have  tried  to  tell  the  story  many  times  before,  it 
seems  necessary  to  repeat  some  of  the  suggestions 


Once  a  Vann  and  a  Home.  Fig.  228 


about  killing  this  pest.  These  creatures  may  be 
having  a  star  season  this  year,  there  may  be  more 
of  them,  or  perhaps  they  are  working  harder  than 
usual,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  causing  great  trou¬ 
ble  to  our  people.  Their  work  is  shown  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  mounds  or  tunnels  raised  above  the  ground  on 
lawns,  or  in  the  garden.  Several  of  our  people 
write  that  this  season  the  moles  are  so  numerous 
that  they  are  actually  interfering  with  farm  crops. 
We  have  observed  that  there  is  usually  extra  trou¬ 
ble  with  moles  whenever  white  grubs  are  particular¬ 
ly  numerous  in  the  soil.  The  mole  seems  to  be  very 
fond  of  this  insect,  and  they  congregate  whenever 
there  is  an  extra  supply  of  this  choice  food.  .The 
mole  lives  almost  entirely  upon  animal  or  insect 
food,  such  as  angleworms,  white  grubs,  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  There  have  been  reports  that  the  mole  will 
actually  hunt  out  the  nests  of  field  mice  and  destroy 
the  young  when  they  can  be  found.  It  is  not  usually 
very  troublesome  from  eating  vegetable  food,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  charged  frequently  with  eating 
potatoes,  bulbs,  roots  and  similar  crops.  Several 
cases  have  been  reported  to  us  where  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  mole  did  consume  some  of  these  vegetable 
crops  but  generally  speaking  that  is  unusual  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  chief  food  of  the  mole  is  some 
form  of  animal  life.  All  sorts  of  plans  are  proposed 
for  destroying  this  pest.  In  some  cases  small  pieces 
of  liver  or  raw  meat  of  other  kinds  is  dusted  with 
arsenic  or  Paris  green  and  dropped  into  the  run  of 
the  mole.  Tf  white  grubs  can  be  obtained  and  treated 
in  this  way  they  will  prove  most  effective  and  it  is 
possible  to  poison  some  of  the  moles  with  that  kind 


of  bait.  There  is  little  use  trying  to  use  potatoes, 
carrots  or  similar  vegetables  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  any  event  the  method  is  not  in  any  way  sure.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  reports ‘from 
people  who  say  they  have  gassed  the  moles  success¬ 
fully.  That  means  punching  holes  into  the  ground 
here  and  there  along  the  runs  and  dropping  into  each 
hole  a  teaspoonful  of  calcium  cyanide  or  bi-sulphido 
of  carbon,  then  promptly  covering  the  holes.  The 
gas  works  through  the  underground  run  and  when 
placed  reasonably  near  the  hole  will  prove  effective 
The  trouble  with  this  method  of  course  is  to  know 
just  where  the  mole  is  located. 

We  know  of  cases  where  smart  little  dogs  have 
been  trained  to  watch  these  runs  and  when  they  see 
the  movement  of  the  earth  showing  that  the  mole  is 
working  through,  they  will  dig  him  out  and  kill 
him.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  surest 
method  is  to  use  the  common  mole  traps  which  may 
be  found  at  seed  or  hardware  stores.  As  generally 
known  these  traps  work  on  the  principle  of  a  strong 
spring.  The  spring  is  set  and  a  flat  trigger  lies  on 
the  ground  when  the  trap  is  pushed  down  into  the 
soil.  The  mole  working  through  his  run  sets  off  the 
trigger  and  a  set  of  sharp  spines  will 
be  driven  down  by  the  spring  into  the 
ground,  spearing  the  mole  as  he  works 
through.  This  is  the  surest  way  we 
know,  although  some  of  our  readers 
state  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
clean  out  the  moles  by  using  the  traps. 
It  requires  long  and  patient  work  on 
the  part  of  the  trapper  to  clean  out 
this  pest,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  than  constant  and  patient 
work  with  the  trap  here  described. 

Practical  Lessons  from  a 
New  York  Apple  Orchard 

WENTY-'EI  GHT  years  ago  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  selected  a  very  uniform 
piece  of  land  in  Western  New  York  as 
a  site  for  an  apple  orchard  in  which 
it  was  planned  to  conduct  a  test  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  With  the  in¬ 
finite  care  and  attention  to  details 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  late 
Prof.  8.  A.  Beach  of  Iowa,  then  in 
charge  of  horticultural  work  at  the 
Geneva  Station,  the  trees  for  this  or¬ 
chard  were  chosen  with  the  greatest 
regard  for  uniformity.  They  were  al¬ 
most  exact  duplicates  of  each  other  in 
height,  trunk  diameter,  root  formation, 
branch  development,  and  so  on— all  of 
the  Ren  Davis  variety.  And  further  to 
insure  uniformity  they  were  topworked 
to  the  Rome  Beauty  variety,  all  the 
buds  being  taken  from  the  same  bear¬ 
ing  tree.  Surely  there  was  never  an  orchard  more 
thoughtfully  planned  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

It  is  of  passing  interest  that  after  24  years  of 
fertilizer  application  on  the  heavy,  fertile  soils  of 
Western  New  York,  under  a  system  of  clean  culti¬ 
vation  and  cover-cropping,  there  has  been  no  re¬ 
sponse  from  any  of  the  fertilizers  that  were  tried, 
including  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  certain  trees  in  the 
orchard  outgrew  and  outyielded  their  average  neigh¬ 
bors,  while  some  other  trees  were  markedly  inferior 
in  both  growth  and  yield — for  the  two  factors  go 
hand  in  hand.  And  yet  it  will  be  recalled  that  tin-, 
trees  were  planted  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  securing 
an  absolutely  uniform  orchard.  What  does  it  mean? 

Happily  growth  records  were  kept  in  the  early 
life  of  the  orchard.  Measurements  made  25  years 
ago  before  the  application  of  a  single  ounce  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  shown  that* the  trees  that  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  growth  then  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
largest  trees  today  and  are  the  ones  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  fruit.  At  once  appears  tin-  old 
suggestion  of  bud  variation,  but  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  trees  in  this  orchard  were  budded 
from  the  same  bearing  tree.  Yet  further  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  point  five  trees  each  were  budded  from 
six  of  the  high-yielding  trees,  and  from  six  of  the 
low-yielding  trees,  which  when  planted  side  by  side 
showed  no  consistent  differences  in  yield.  Bud  varia¬ 
tion,  then,  cannot  account  for  these  performances. 

On  the  other  hand  each  seedling  root  upon  which 
orchard  trees  are  propagated  is  different  from  the 
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White  Pine  Seedlings  for  Sale 


READ  i  have  about  30,000  that  will  average 
^111^  15  inelies  above  the  gTound.  These  are 
1.  Xll.a»  the  most  valuable  trees  to  set  out  for 
a  forest  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil.  They 
are  very  nice  for  ornamental  puri>oses  and  make 
one  of  the  best  Wind-breaks  that  can  be  set 
out  and  at  the  same  time  growing  into  valuable 
timber.  They  will  make  a  very  valuable  wind¬ 
break  for  fruit  dr  buildings  for  they  will  grow 
from  10  to  20  ft.  high  in  8  years.  I  will  de¬ 
liver  these  seedlings  for  $5  a  hundred  or  $25  a 
thousand.  Any  one  wishing  seedlings  2  ft.  high, 
please  write  for  prices. 

Address  Fred  Van  G  order  SomeW^YS* 


^Certified  Blue  Tag  w 
*  Seed  Potatoes 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led 
all  other  certified  seed  in  the 
1924  official  tests  conducted  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Write  for  delivered  prices  on 
late  and  early  varieties. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 


214-215  Wieting  Block 


Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

Rainbow  collection  — i  bulb 

each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  24-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Bushes  C'?"*”!  ™“) 

$3.  75  Per.  Doz. ,  Postpaid  Insured  Del’y. 

Fra»el«  Scott  Key,  Common  wealth,  Ophelia.  Amer- 
len.  Oonhie  White  Killarney,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
sil \ er  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  lirst  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New 
York  Oily.  3  year  s  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1921.  llurdy 
Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.35  per  doz., 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed . 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


10 


ed  Chrysanthemums  ar0d  Dahlias $1  Post" 


10  Udlllldd  paid 
£r.nac  3  .vrs.,  ked.  Gr  een,  Purple.  2  for  $1.  Postpaid. 
UIdJICO  SMITH  &  SON,  450-460  Ciiuncellor  Ave.,  Newark, N.  J. 

|Y  •  III  JAP  Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  £  4 

AtJ  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  tor .  O  I 

choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  SZ 

11.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.Y. 


7ft  Blooming:  Glndiaolnn  $1;  no2alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 
*W  nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sliorman, Chlcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


filorlinli  America, pink:  King, red; Peace,  white.  50 bulbs, 
UldUIUII  $2.50;  50  Mixed,  *2.25:  50  Primulinus  Hybrids, 
mixed  colors,  *2.25.  F.  PRATT,  Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  $1.50, 
Dali  lias,  12  for  SI.  Cannas,  15  for  $1. 

P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


filorlinltte  G*' owing  will  give  you  much  pleasure.  S 

UldUIUIUS)  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  O 


Send 

Ohio 


Rartrain  ’  00  First  Size  Gladioli  Bulbs:  10  varieties; 
Ualfjdlll  individual  flowers,  4)£  to  5  inches,  S3. SO. 
Edgar  M.  Wilson  380  May  St.'  Worcester,  Mass. 


LAST  CALL— GLADIOLI 

12  all  different,  big  bulbs,  big  flowers .  .  75C 

The  above,  bought  separately,  worth  81  50. 

1*  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


$M  SPECIAL  OFFER 

■  50  Aster  Plants  (Transplanted)  3  colors.  PREPAID 
Send  for  catalog.  Dept.  Y 
E3  XV  M.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol ,  Pa. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  *■* 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500 — $1.50; 
1,000—52  50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
T1FTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


[10— $2; 
-*1.25, 
■plants 

Virginia 


Frost  Prool  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  y«E?,3 

300— 85c  ;  500—51.50;  1,000—52.25.  Insured,  parcel 
post  paid.  10,000.  collect,— 51  7.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  May 
delivery.  Buy  your  plants  from  old  established  growers. 
Satisfaction  guaraut’d.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  S  SONS.  Franklin.  Virginia 


Cabbage  Plants 

ready  May  and  June.  Sat.  guar.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin, 


OUR  GENUINE  PEDIGREED 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

are  exceptionally  good  this  year.  Large  selected 
Northern  grown  roots,  #2  per  100,  S15  per  1,000. 
^eed,  83  per  lb.  Discount  on  large  orders.  All 
prices  F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

UNDER-TIIE-ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


FINEST  SEED  CORN  For  Silo  or  Grain 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop.  Fully  matured.  Test- 
ing95  to  98(6.  Yours@$4  per  bu..  F.  O  B.  Avondale. 

L.  R.  H0URDEQUIH  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


OATS 


Our  Heavyweight  Seed.  Free  sample 

JESTER  A  BOS  WORTH 
Kenton  Ohio 


For  Sale— Cornellian  Certified  Seed  Oats  "stwT 

write  for  folder  on  same.  THE  WILS0H  FARMS,  Gainesville,  H.V. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler  ?an«2e£arG?"wn°oS 

farm.  Write  N.  A.  RAKER  A  SONS,  Fnirport,  N*Y. 


6  1  t  Rod  Plnooe  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  &e., 
.  L,  r.  licU  ulUVLf  Seed  Corn  and  Danish  Cabbage. 
Write  for  Prices.  F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


others.  No  two  are  alike.  Any  nursery¬ 
man  knows  that  some  are  hardier  than 
others  and  that  some  are  more  vigorous 
than  others.  Evidently  the  trees  which 
made  a  better  start,  and  which  later  be¬ 
came  the  vigorous,  high-yielding  trees 
were  blessed  from  the  first  with  either 
more  vigorous  stocks  or  with  better 
unions  of  stock  and  scion,  while  the 
drones  of  the  orchard  were  handicapped 
in  just  these  respects.  All  in  all,  here 
is  an  important  factor  in  variation  in 
trees  and  one  that  appears  not  to  be 
easily  frightened  away. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  this:  (1) 
Good  vigor  and  good  growth  go  hand  in 
hand  with  high  production  of  good  fruit; 
(2)  the  best  nursery  trees  are  frequently 
“best”  by  virtue  of  some  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  which  they  have  inherent  in 
them  and  which  is  likely  to  travel  with 
them  through  life,  and  (3)  it  will  pay  in 
the  long  run  to  buy  nothing  but  the  best 
nursery  trees.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Vines  for  Piazza 

What  kind  of  vine  should  I  get  for  my 
piazza?  I  want  to  get  some  that  will 
live  the  year  round.  My  piazza  is  12  ft. 
wide  and  I  would  like  some  all  the  way 
across  one  side.  I.  h.  g. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y, 

Two  of  the  most  useful  hardy  vines 
for  such  a  location  are  Hall’s  Japan 
honeysuckle  and  Clematis  paniculata,  the 
Japanese  virgin’s  bower.  The  honeysuc¬ 
kle  named  climbs  12  or  15  feet,  and  makes 
a  dense  screen ;  it  is  practically  ever¬ 
green,  the  foliage  dark  and  glossy,  the 
flowers  white  changing  to  buff,  and  frag¬ 
rant.  It  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
and  succeeds  in  shady  places  where  few 
other  things  grow.  Clematis  paniculata 
would  probably  be  killed  down  to  the 
ground  in  Winter,  but  would  make  abund¬ 
ant  growth  each  year,  bearing  a  profus¬ 
ion  of  small  white  flowers,  richly  frag¬ 
rant.  It  blooms  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  flower  clusters  being  succeeded 
by  seeds  bearing  feathery  silvery  white 
tails,  which  are  very  ornamental.  This 
Clematis  does  well  in  partial  shade ;  its 
foliage  is  attractive,  and  it  is  free  from 
insect  attack.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture 
during  active  growth,  and  if  in  a  dry  lo¬ 
cation  should  be  watered  during  active 
growth.  Another  Clematis  often  used  on 
porches  is  C.  Jackmanii,  with  large  pur¬ 
ple  flowers ;  this  is  handsome  and  hardy, 
but  does  not  make  the  immediate  and 
rapid  growth  of  O.  paniculata.  Any 
Clematis  should  have  ample  support  so 
that  the  vine  does  not  sway  about  twist¬ 
ing  and  breaking  the  tender  growth ; 
wire  netting  is  convenient  for  it  to  hold  to. 

Wistaria  is  not  advised  for  a  porch, 
for  when  growing  vigorously  it  is  likely 
to  wrench  the  woodwork  and  cause  con¬ 
siderable  damage;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
trumpet  vine  (Bignonia). 

The  Dutchman’s  pipe,  Aristolochia 
macrophylla,  is  a  hardy  vine  that  grows 
as  much  as  30  feet  in  a  season,  forming 
a  dense  shade  with  its  handsome  light 
green  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  odd  little 
flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  but  the 
foliage  is  so  attractive  that  it  is  often, 
used  on  porehes  where  a  dense  shade  is 
desired.  Climbing  roses  are  often  used 
on  porches,  but  we  think  them  less  desir¬ 
able  than  thornless  vine. 


Transplanting-  Pine  Tree 

Can  I  successfully  transplant  pine 
trees  in  the  months  of  April  or  May,  or 
if  not  what  are  the  best  months?  Could 
I  get  small  trees  from  the  State?  If  so 
how  and  where  to  apply  for  them? 

Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  d.  f. 

A  good  time  to  transplant  evergreens 
is  in  early  ISpring  just  as  the  new  growth 
starts.  If  the  day  chosen  for  the  work 
happens  to  be  cloudy,  so  much  the  better, 
for  conifer  roots  do  not  take  kindly  to  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunlight.  It  is  considered  good 
practice  to  wrap  the  roots  in  canvas  while 
the  trees  are  being  transported.  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  goodly  percentage  of  failures 
in  transplanting  evergreens  is  due  to  un¬ 
due  exposure  of  the  delicate  roots.  The 
New  York  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  supplying  small  trees  for  reforestation 
purposes  at  very  moderate  prices. 

H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  Sweet  on  Sour 
Cherry;  Pollenizers 
for  Prunes 

1.  I  have  an  orchard  of  100  sour  cherry 
trees,  about  four  years  of  age,  which 
bore  quite  heavily  last  year  but  I  find  it 


does  not  pay  to  pick  them.  I  also  have 
some  sweet  cherry  trees  and  some  May 
Duke  trees  for  which  I  can  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  market.  Can  I  graft  sweet  cherries 
and  May  Dube  onto  these  sour  cherries 
successfully?  What  is  the  best  time  to 
graft,  and  what  is  the  best  method?  2. 
I  have  two  German  Prune  and  two  York 
State  Prune  trees,  and  I  believe  I  have 
read  that  these  are  self-sterile.  What 
kind  must  I  plant  to  fertilize  them?  B. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

1.  Never  having  performed  the  stunt 
of  grafting  the  sweet  cherry  onto  the  sour 
cherry  we  inquired  from  some  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  they  too  had 
never  tried  it,  nor  even  had  heard  of  its 
being  done.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  but  it  does  suggest  that 
it  may  not  be  practicable.  Of  course 
sweet  cherries  are  grafted  upon  Mahaleb 
stock,  which  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
sour  than  the  sweet  varieties,  yet  the 
scion  eventually  over-grows  the  stock. 
The  sour  cherry  is  slow-growing.  The 
sweet  cherry  would  certainly  be  dwarfed 
by  its  relation  with  the  sour  species. 
Since  the  trees  are  only  four  years  old 
and  since  cherries  come  into  bearing 
fairly  early  it  would  seem  a  good  guess 
to  let  the  sour  cherry  trees  alone  and 
plant  some  sweet  varieties.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
readers.  Surely  some  have  tried  this. 

2.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
grafting  cherries.  Those  who  are  most 
successful  claim  that  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  cherry  bark  does  not  split  even¬ 
ly.  They  claim  that  in  cleft-grafting  if 
the  bark  is  first  cut  with  a  knife  before 
the  stub  is  split  that  the  graft  will  usual¬ 
ly  take.  Another  method  of  grafting 
that  is  meeting  with  favor  is  bark-graft¬ 
ing,  in  which  a  flattened  scion  is  slipped 
under  the  split  bark  instead  of  being  in¬ 
serted  in  a  cleft.  A  small  brad  or  some 
string  hold  the  scion  in  place. 

3.  The  Italian  Prune  is  self-fertile  but  . 
the  German  Prune  is  self-sterile.  The 
York  State  Prune  is  claimed  by  some  to 
be  identical  with  the  Italian  Prune.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  York  State  Prune  is 
self-fertile.  There  is  no  experimental 
data  available  dealing  with  trees  of  this 
variety.  Agen,  Bradshaw,  and  German 
Prune  are  all  considered  good  pollenizers. 

H.  B.  T. 
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Special  April  Bargains  in 

Townsend’s  grade  Plants 


We  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Grape 
Vines  and  Asparagus.  Can  make  special 
bargain  prices  to  market  gardeners.  Let 
us  quote  you  for  prompt  shipment. 

Sample  Copy  of  the  5Yeiu 

Strawberry  World  Magazine  sent  FREE 

Also  our  Money  Saving  Catalog 
FREE  describing  our  entire 
list  of  money  making  varieties. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Berry, Vegetable  &FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia. 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants:  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Barry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 
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That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


BOX  CO. 

,  OHIO  - 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 

free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Boa  and 
basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .lad. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY,  Oelmar,  Del. 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS £% 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  It,  It.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  POSt 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


^trnwhorru  Planlc  20  leading  varieties.  Good,  stocky 
oirawoerry  rianis  plant.8.  Prices  very  n 


log  free.  H.  H.  BENNING 


moderate.  Oata- 
Ctyile,  New  York 


200 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

Premier  or  Howar  d  17  ^  PA  I D 

Basil  Perry  It.  It.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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Lupton,  Howard  17 

51  per  100  ;  £5  50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birre), 
80c  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive Everbearer, £1.25 
per  100;  £8  per  1,000.  A8PAKAGUS,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  82  per'100;  811.50  per  1,000.  Pal  motto, Con  over’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  £1.25  per  100;  £6  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

Champion  Everbearing,  $1.50  per  100;  $9  per  1,000: 
5,000,  $42.50  Dunlap.  70c  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Ches¬ 
apeake  and  Eaton,  $1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000.  Cooper, 
$1.10prlrt0;  $7 pr  1,000,  WashingtonAsparagus,  $2  25 
per  100;  $12  per  1,000  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0  ,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-four  years’  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham  or  Redpath,  £<>  per  100;  St.  Regis,  £2.50  per  100. 
Superb  Everbearing  Strawberry,  £1.50  per  100:  £10  per 
1,000.  Other  leading  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
Blackberries  and  Hardy  Shrubs.  All  guaranteed.  List 
free.  HEItT  11AKF.I1  lloosick  Falls,  N.Y. 
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CnnrlPnrn  Yellow  Flint:  Mammoth  8-Row;  $3.25  per 

OooUuUiil  bu.  Carrol  Rotating  R.  1  Hudson,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— FROSTPROOF— NOW  READY 

Tomato  plants  in  season.  By  expre-s,  $1  per  1,000  ;  by 
mail,  (prepaid),  100 — 40c;  500 — $1.25, 

BEARDIN  PLANT  CO.  Omega,  Georgia 


THE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  KILLING  W000CH0CKS  with  Cal- 
1  cinm  Cyanide  as  given  in  our  advertisement  in 
last  week’s  Rural  New-Yorker  were  incorrectly 
stared.  The  directions  should  have  read,  “  Place  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  in  the  opening  to  each  bur¬ 
row,”  instead  of  “  a  heaping  teaspnonfu!  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 


DRESS  LINENS 

Guaranteed  pure.  All  colors.  Lowest  prices. 

36"  wide.  Beautiful  qualities  to  select  from. 

Ginghams,  Percales  &  Fancy  Prints 

Also  all  household  I.inens  and  Cottons 

Save  money  by  writing  NOW  for  free  Catalog. 
Samples  and  special  reduced  prices. 

1>.  F.  FORWARD,  866  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  of  everything  in  household  linens 
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JusttheSeeds 

YOU  NEED 

for  your  Farm  or 
Garden  and 
Flower  Bed 


KNOWS 

ROSS' 

SEED 
GROWS, 


for  1925. 

Hardy,  depend¬ 
able  seedssuited 
to  this  climate. 

Buy  Ross’ Seed 

and  you  buy 
all  good  seed 
value.  Noth¬ 
ing  added  ex¬ 
cept  our  fair 
profit.  No  pre¬ 
miums,  etc. 

Select  Your  Own 
SELECT  SEED 


now  from  our  128  page 
Year  Book  which  we  will 
be  happy  to  mail,  Free, 
immediately  on  request. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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KELLYS’ 

CeAtigiads 

True  to  Na^ie  Fruit  Trees 
Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

^Delivered  In  good  condition 
— sturdy  and  healthy — well- 
rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
Trueto  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental 
trees. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 


r\ 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

Five  2  yr.  Grapes,  #1.  100  1-yr.  Washington  Asparagus, 
#1.50  postpaid.  Lots  of  bargains,  Low  prices,  as  we 
have  no  agents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale.  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES 


A11  the  static 
ard  varietie 
for  vineyard 

.  ,  and  hom 

gardens.  Largo  stock  of  Concord,  the  bes 
black  grape.  Vigorous;  guaranteed  true 
Asparagus,  currants, 
small  fruit  plants.  Estabns. 
for  our  grape  Catalog.  FREE. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonla,  N.Y 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Roots  and  Seeds 

Our  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
brought  $15  a  dozen  bunches  in  New  York 
markets.  Hardy,  rust-resistant— easy  to 
grow. Many  stalks  2”  in  diameter .8  stalks 
to  the  bunch. Plant  Giant  Roots  and  cut 
next  year.  Write  tor  free  booklet  today. 

Farms.  Box  251.  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


genuine  Pedigreed  Washington 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  THIS  YEAR 

Large,  selected,  Northern  grown  roots,  82  per  100; 
815  per  1,000.  Howards,  17  Strawberry  plants, 
81.50  per  100;  810  per  1,000.  Free  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  Special  prices  on  huge  quantities. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS  AND  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Red  Skin  Seed  potatoes.  Berry 
and  Vegetable  Plants,  Calif,  privet,  etc.  Write  for 

Catalog.  ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  B0RG0  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Actus  ramie  Washington.  New  rustproof ;  100  Roots, $1.25; 
nopdl  agUo  1,000,  $8,  Postpaid.  GLIC  Seed  Firms,  Lancaster,  Pa 


Frost  Killed  Seed  Potatoes  «£eeV'»ouktau,: 

New  York  State  certified.  99.4  disease  free.  Grown  in 
the  North  in  a  90-day  season.  Average  yield  325  bushels 
per  acre.  WALTEIt  MILLRit,  William*  town,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight,  smooth,  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountains 

H  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers-yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Pure  white  sprout.  Green  Mountain  type  or  Rns 
setts,  $1.85  per  150  lb.  sack,  IT.  O.B.  here.  Car  lot; 
shipped,  draft  bill  of  lading  attached,  inspection  al 
ijess  car  lots  send  money  order  or  check 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc.  HornelL  N.  Y 


SpPfl  PnMnPC  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Sevt 

oeeu  ruaioes  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllfe,  N.l 


Springtime  in  Flowerland 

“When  Springtime  comes  laughing  up 
into  the  land, 

With  green  leaves  in  her  hair  and  bright 
huds  in  her  hand,” 

the  flower  lover  goes  forth  to  see  if  the 
Crocus  and  daffies  are  up  and  the  moles 
have  destroyed  the  new  lilies  and  peonies, 
and  overhead  in  the  trees  the  robin  says, 
“Cheer  up,  cheer  up !” 

March  21,  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a 
soft  Spring  breeze,  mainly  from  the  south¬ 
east.  And  Grandmother  knows  that 
where  the  wind  is  March  21  there  it 
wall  remain  most  of  the  time  for  the 
Spring  season,  and  a  southeast  wind 
means  moisture,  sufficient  to  sprout  seeds 
and  assure  a  liay  crop,  and  warmth 
enough  for  growth. 

’Tis  said  that  horticulturists  are  noted 
for  their  longevity  and  most  of  us  can 
prove  its  truth  by  our  own  observations. 
They  are  said  to  be  always  eager  for  the 
next  season  to  see  the  results  of  last 
year’s  planting,  grafting  and  digging.  We 
might  also  add  their  work  is  done  in  the 
fresh  air,  it  calms  the  nerves,  and  when 
night  comes  they  can  lie  down  to  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams. 

Many  will  have  new  plants  and  may 
not  think  how  best  to  arrange  them.  Now 
is  the  time  to  consult  the  catalogs,  gar¬ 
den  papers,  any  and  all  pictures,  for  new 
ideas.  Incidentally  most  annuals  are  bet¬ 
ter  in  masses  or  beds ;  a  single  row  of 
Shirley  poppies  for  instance  has  a  thin 
effect,  but  a  bed  is  a  glowing  mass.  Mine 
cover  a  bulb  bed  and  are  ruthlessly  thin¬ 
ned  to  8  in.  apart  each  way.  Gladiolus 
are  such  soldierly  plants  that  long  rows, 
two,  three  or  four,  seem  to  fit  their  mili¬ 
tary  bearing.  To  my  mind  their  soft 
shades  all  blend  well  together  although 
we  are  often  told  that  beds  of  mixed 
colors  of  plants  are  a  mistake.  Dahlias 
made  a  delightful  hedge,  or  boundary  line. 
One  of  the  prettiest  I  saw  was  all  sal¬ 
mon  pink,  although  the  most  striking  row 
of  Dahlias  was  alternate  lemon  and  black. 
It  was  so  odd  I  wanted  to  copy  it. 

A  catalog  picture  gave  me  an  idea  of 
using  day  lily  (Funkia)  to  border  one 
shady  garden  path  ;  later  I  saw  a  north 
border  planted  with  the  white  variety. 
A  shady  bed,  even  if  shaded  by  trees,  can 
be  used  for  columbines,  and  if  the  bloom 
stalks  are  cut  the  foliage  is  attractive  all 
Summer. 

In  planning  a  perennial  border,  shrubs 
are  often  placed  at  the  back.  To  the  be¬ 
ginner  the  small  shrub  looks  so  tiny  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  never  require  five  or 
six  feet  of  space  each  way,  so  the  shrubs 
after  a  few  years  are  badly  crowded  and 
transplanting  a  large  syringa,  lilac, 
Deutzia,  etc.,  is  quite  a  task.  Before  set¬ 
ting  the  shrubs  it  is  better  to  find  the 
height  given,  then  from  pictures  or  obser¬ 
vation  the  width  can  be  found,  and  until 
the  shrubs  require  all  the  space,  groups 
of  hollyhock,  Digitalis,  aconite  or  Del¬ 
phinium  can  be  used  as  fillers.  In  front 
of  the  shrub  line  I  like  best  large  clumps 
of  various  perennials  so  that  there  may  be 
flowers  from  daffodils  to  Fall  Phlox. 

Groups  of  perennial  Phlox,  peonies, 
Gaillardias,  Shasta  daisy,  herbaceous 
'Spiraea,  various  lilies,  planted  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  give  blooms  all  Summer  while 
a  blue  speedwell  (Veronica)  was  especial¬ 
ly  blue  in  early  July. 

There  are  various  good  border  plants 
for  the  perennial  bed.  One  favorite  bor¬ 
der  of  ours  is  German  Iris,  their  orchid 
like  colors  all  blending  well.  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams  and  grass  pinks  are  both  low-grow¬ 
ing  border  plants,  while  the  hardy  Prim¬ 
ula,  Polyanthus,  is  a  lovely  edge  for  a 
shady  bed.  One  of  my  choice  additions 
is  a  cowslip  (hardy  Primula)  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  from  Old  England  in 
1724.  Has  it  survived? 

Doubtless  many  of  you  read  of  Gene 
Stratton  Porter’s  desire  to  plant  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  that  she 
could  obtain  that  would  survivd  the  Win¬ 
ters  in  Limberlost.  At  that  time  she  had 
set  about  14,000  plants,  not  varieties.  We 
cannot  all  do  as  much,  but  a  small  col¬ 
lection  is  interesting  to  its  possessor, 
and  as  the  seven-year-old  said  when 
watching  eagerly  as  I  was  preparing  soil 
and  planting  seeds,  “Isn’t  it  fun?”  It 
was  fun,  and  fun  I  could  share,  so  he  had 
a  row  and  sowed  seeds.  He  is  a  born 
gardener  and  all  Summer  he  cares  for  his 
little  plot  better  than  many  an  older  gar¬ 
dener. 

I  bought  seeds  from  both  ends  of  the 
alphabet,  and  friends  sent  me  others,  and 
Abronia,  Vinca,  Aristolochia,  woolflower, 
and  Baptisia  are  sown.  Joy!  One  Lil- 
ium  regale,  Chinese  regal  lily,  shows  its 
little  green  flag  today. 

Last  Fall  I  regretted  not  to  possess 
blood-root,  and  Vermont  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  supplied  the  lack. 

Have  you  read  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton’s  “Woodland  Tales?”  If  not,  you 
have  missed  something  good  to  re-fell  to 
the  little  folks  around  you.  His  “Two 
Little  Savages”  delighted  the  small  boys 
especially  the  “mud  album”  of  tracks, 
and  every  morning  they  looked  for  tracks 
and  one  morning  discovered  Bobby  Coon 
had  walked  around  the  henhouse.  An¬ 
other  day  lacking  other  mud  tracks,  they 
stalked  Buddy,  the  dog,  all  over  the 
house  to  furnish  the  mud  autograph.  I 
didn’t  appreciate  it,  but  the  boys’  eyes 
shone  with  fun  and  they  are  hoys  hut  i 
once-  motherbee. 


GRAND  CLEAN-UP  SALE 

For  Quick  Shipment 


3 


All  APPLE  and  PEARS  Propa¬ 
gated  From  Bearing  Orchards 


E 


1-ft.  and  1%-ft.  grades  can  be  lined  out  in  nursery  rows, 
planted  to  their  permanent  places  in  orchards.  Larger 
other  varieties  can  be  furnished  where  desired. 


other  sizes  can  be 
sizes  in  these  and 


APPLE  TREES 

1  ft . 

Each 

10 

A  A 

100 

1(4-2  ft . 

9  AO 

2-3  ft . 

2  50 

1  aa 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal.,  3-4  ft.  .  . 

3.00 

4.00 

5/16-7/16 

20.00 
*»A  AA 

7/16-9/16  in.  cal.,  3)4-5  ft.. 

Number  we  can  furnish. 

Baldwin  . 

Delicious  . 

Duchess  . 

1  ft. 

1)4-2  ft. 
800 
200 

2-3  ft. 
500 
200 
200 

7/16-9/16 

•  •  •  • 

Gravenstein  . 

....  119 

300 

170 

12 

125 

•  •  •  • 

Wealthy  . 

Yellow  Transparent  . 

K.  1.  Greening  . . 

450 

50 

•  .  .  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

SEMI  DWARF 

Baldwin  .  .  . 
Delicious  .  .  . 
McIntosh  .  . 
Duchess  .  . .  . 
Wealthy  .  ... 


DOUCIN — Especially  flue  as  fillers 


-Same  price  as  apples 


PEAR  TREES 

Bartlett  . . 

Clapps  Fav . 

Ivieffer  . 

Beurre  Bose,  10c  per  tree  higher. 

CHERRY  TREES 

11/16  in.  cal.,  5-7  ft . 

9/16  in.  cal.,  4-6  ft . 

7/16  in.  cal.,  5% -5  ft . 

Number  we  can  furnish. 

Montmorency  . . . 1000 

English  Morello .  350 


Each 

.$1.00 
.  .85 

.  .65 


25 

100 

41 

40 

20 

90 

25 

130 

50 

70 

114 

150 

35 

60 

23 

70 

50 

60 

48 

97 

SOO 

550 

400 

1500 

35 

75 

.... 

•  •  . 

75 

.... 

ioo 

*  *  * 

500 

•  •  •  • 

10 

100 

1000 

$7.50 

$60.00 

$500. 0( 

6.50 

5.50 

11/16 


50.00 

40.00 


9/16 

450 

100 


450.00 

350.00 

7/16 

200 

75 


CONCORD  GRAPES 

Bach 

10 

100 

1 000 

2  yr.,  No.  1  . 

$2.00 

$12.00 

$100.00 

2  yr..  No.  2  . 

. 15 

1.25 

8.50 

75.00 

3  yr.,  No.  1  . 

2.50 

15.00 

•  ••*»*] 

RHUBARB  Fine  strong  roots 

. $0.15 

$1.00 

$8.00 

ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY 

No.  1  . 

PLANTS 

$0.60 

$4.00 

$30.00 

2  yr.,  No.  1  (extra  strong)  . 

. 

.75  ■ 

5.00 

40.00 

ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

(Budded  from 

our  own 

orchards) 

7/16-9/10  in.  cal.,  3-5  ft.  .  . 

. $0.40 

$3.50 

$25.00 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal.,  2(4-4  ft. 

. 30 

2.50 

20.00 

2-3  ft . 

2.00 

15.00 

Of  course  we  have  other  varieties  and  larger  sizes  in  most  varieties  of  apples 
and  pear  trees  given  here,  but  the  above  list  represents  a  few  specialties 
which  are  worth  noticing.  Complete  free  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


American-grown 

RED  CLOVER 

We  guarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Clover  to  be  genuine  American  (domestic) 
grown.  Hardier  and  far  safer  than  the  European 
Seed  now  being  widely  offered.  Every  bag  carries 
analysis  stating  purity  and  germination.  All  of  our 
Seed  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
U.  S.  Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known.Ori$in 


High- 

Yielding 


SEEDS 


Test- 

Proven 


Alpha  Barley,  Comellian 
Oats,  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn, 
Danish  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalog 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

My  Heavy  Yielding  Strain  •* 

Yields  of  400  bushels  per  aere  not  unusual.  My  pres- 
ent  stock  is  exceptionally  fine.  Won  first  prize  on 
nalt  bushel  at  the  State  T  air  for  the  pasttwo  years 
81  per  bn,,  delivered.  A.  G.  Moyer,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  S*„  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .  Berries 
\  -■[r'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


°J  fruJt treos  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a 
cSroe^lntohfralt'inKear.T»t.,<UTT^,0,oth!’,A.a^t!  0!;  a"d  the  name  °f  tho  vari"ty-  Thi“  9eal  wl"  r<-n,aln  on  tho  tree  until  it 

comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY  S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

or&a3' '  “rrl'° cla88  c“"diti<>"-  **  over  W  years  wo  have  been 


it  tells  ,h.  ^|¥NE>  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  SPRING  CATALOG 

8  th  wilf1  8hoU  d  £n,ow  .nb®u.t.  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Every  order,  larjro 

_  _  .  _  will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  Fay  Transportation  Charges  n-  ‘  ’ 

MALONEY  BROS.,  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc, 


.  or  small. 

See  Catalog. 

75  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


Corn 


Seed  That  Grows 
For  Crib  or  Silo 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop — The  heavy  yield-  Yellow  Dent— Carefully  cured— 100  day  improv¬ 
ing  all  purpose  variety,  grown  in  fertile  Lan-  ed.  Above  90  per  cent  germination, 
caster  County  Penna.  Carefully  cured  and  test-  EarlyWhlte  Cap— Nearly  all  1923  crop  above  90 
ed  for  germination,  which  is  above  90  per  cent.  per  cent  germination. 

W rite  for  sample  and  descrlpUoe  circular 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  32,  TULLYTOWN,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

The  sharp  advance  in  old  onions  , which 
occurred  early  in  April  was  followed  by 
a  gradual  weakening  of  prices.  The  peak 
price  of  $4.50  a  sack  was,  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  down  about  a  dollar 
and  the  demand  was  slow  even  at  the 
lower  figures.  The  movement  of  old 
crop  onions  has  been  fully  as  heavy  as  a 
year  ago,  but  prices  in  general  have 
averaged  somewhat  higher.  Texas  onions 
are  coming  forward  more  rapidly,  the 
general  quality  and  condition  being  re¬ 
ported  as  good.  Sweet  potatoes  continue 
steady  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  %  bushel 
basket.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  report  an  intended  increase  in 
acreage  of  about  30  per  cent  in  sweet 
potatoes  for  the  coming  season,  enough, 
if  growers  carry  out  their  intentions  and 
the  yield  is  normal,  to  cause  low  prices 
after  the  next  harvest.  New  Spring 
vegetables  from  nearby  farms  are  creep¬ 
ing  in  from  week  to  week  as  the  season 
progresses.  Pennsylvania  rhubarb  has 
been  available  for  some  time.  Dandelions 
and  New  Jersey  turnip  tops  which  are 
used  as  a  green  by  certain  classes  of 
trade  are  now  quite  plentiful  and  the 
asparagus  season  has  just  opened  in 
Southern  New  Jersey.  In  the  meantime 
supplies  of  southern  vegetables  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  Philadelphia  market  at 
30th  street  where  the  carloads  of  south¬ 
ern  produce  are  unloaded  and  sold  to 
jobbers  and  large  retailers  is  a  busy 
place.  Spinach  has  been  quite  a  popular 
vegetable,  coming  mostly  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk  section  of  Virginia,  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  a  little,  ranging  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
barrel  as  to  quality.  New  cabbage 
weakened,  half-barrel  hampers  selling 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Texas  continues  to  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  new  beets  and  carrots 
as  well  as  the  new  onions.  Florida  is 
strong  on  cucumbers,  celery,  string 
beans,  white  squash,  peppers  and  sim¬ 
ilar  produets.  Also  new  potatoes  which 
have  been  selling  for  about  $7.25  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Old  potatoes  from  New  York  State 
ranged  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  150-lb.  sack, 
Pemisylvania  potatoes  brought  as  high 
as  $1.85  a  sack  and  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  averaged  $1.80  per  two-bushel 
sack.  The  apple  market  continued  firm 
on  good  stock  with  limited  offerings. 
A  2% -in.  Baldwins  have  been  selling 
around  $7.50  a  barrel,  Romes  $8.50  and 
Ben  Davis  2%-in.  and  up  $4.50  to  _$5 
a  barrel.  Louisiana  is  now  shipping 
strawberries,  using  a  carrier  holding  24 
pint  boxes,  while  Florida  is  still  ship¬ 
ping  strawberries  in  the  pony  refrig¬ 
erators. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal 
and  the  market  irregular.  For  the  past 
two  weeks  about  72.000  cases  of  eggs 
have  been  received  weekly  or  about  20,- 
000  cases  a  week  more  than  at  this  time 
a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  prices 
have  been  6  or  7c  a  dozen  higher.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  prices  fluctuated  on  extra 
firsts  between  29  and  31c  a  dozen,  the 
demand  in  general  being  fairly  good. 
The  into  storage  movement  has  been 
much  more  rapid  this  season  than  last, 
doubtless  stimulated  by  more  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  and  the  fact  that  last  year  was 
a  profitable  one  for  the  dealers.  Many 
dealers  state  that  seldom  are  there  two 
profitable  years  in  succession  and  the 
rapidity  at  which  eggs  are  being  put 
into  storage,  the  volume  and  the  prices 
which  have  been  paid  all  tend  to  carry 
out  the  idea.  The  800,000  cases  of  eggs 
on  hand  in  the  four  principal  cities  at 
this  writing  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
There  are  also  rumors  that  many  ship¬ 
pers  who  do  not  ordinarily  store  have 
put  away  one  or  two  oarloads  this 
year. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
For  the  Easter  trade  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  heavy  fat  fowl,  but  as  orders 
were  pretty  well  filled  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays,  the  demand  slack¬ 
ened  and  prices  dropped  2  to  3c  a  pound. 
Trading  became  active  soon  after  the 
holiday  and  the  loss  was  practically  re¬ 
gained  with  heavy  fat  Plymouth  Rock 
fowl  selling  33  to  34c  and  mixed  breeds 
ranged  28  to  32c  a  pound.  Soft  meated 
Winter  chickens,  3  pounds  or  over, 
averaged  34c  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  while 
1%  to  2-pound  broilers  ranged  50  to 
60c.  White  Pekin  ducks  have  been 
bringing  30  to  35c  a  pound.  Arrivals 
of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  limited  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  on  all  desirable 
stock.  Fresh-killed  fowl,  barreled-packed. 
worked  out  at  30  to  32c  for  the  heavier 
stock  and  small  sold  as  low  as  25c  a 
pound.  Heavy  fresh-killed  chickens  were 
ouoted  at  33  to  35c  a  pound  and  1%  to 
2-pound  sizes  sold  up  to  38c.  Nearby 
ducklings  held  steady  at  30c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  with  No. 
2  Timothv  averaging  $1S.50  a  ton  and 
No.  3  Timothy  $16.50.  Best  light 
clover  mixed  was  quoted  about  a  dollar 
under  No.  2  Timothy.  Wheat  _and  rye 
straw  worked  out  at  about  $15  a  ton. 
Receipts  in  the  various  hay  markets  of 


the  country  were  generally  light  as 
Spring  work  interferes  with  shipping, 
but  as  buyers  are  purchasing  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  only,  supplies  have  been 
adequate,  especially  for  medium  and 
lower-grade  hay.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Spring  is  here.  Cranberries  are  go¬ 
ing  and  parsnips  and  oyster  plant  are 
soon  to  follow.  Strawberries  show  weak¬ 
ness,  but  most  things  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  44  to  49c ;  dairy,  28  to 
32c ;  tub,  43  to  47c.  Cheese,  steady ; 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  new,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  fair ;  hen¬ 
nery,  31  to  32c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  28  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  42c ;  capons,  43  to  47c ;  old 
roosters,  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  active ; 
turkeys,  not  quoted ;  fowls,  30  to  34c ; 
springers,  28  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
18c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese,  18  to  20c; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Spy,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  King,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25;  Baldwin, 
$1.35  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.  Potatoes,  quiet ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  Florida,  bbl., 
$8  to  $8.25;  Bermuda,  $9  to  $11;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hampei\  $3.15  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Pears,  scarce ; 
Keiffer,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Strawberries, 
slow ;  Florida,  qt.,  30  to  40c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  c-wt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  Texas,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  Ebenezer  sets,  bu.,  $5  to  $8. 

Vegetables,  fair;  artichokes,  box,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  California,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50;  beans,  not  quoted;  beets,  Texas, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  cabbage,  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  hamper,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  California, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  $1.50 
to  $2.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to 
75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  peas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  peppers,  Flori¬ 
da.  crate,  $4  to  $7  ;  pieplant,-  California, 
50-lb.  box.  $3  to  $3.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $7.50 
to  $8.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  90c;  yel¬ 
low,  65  to  75c ;  watercress,  100  bunches, 
$3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  dull ;  light  comb,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active  ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  28c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds.  —  Hay.  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20  ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19  ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $26;  middlings,  $27;  red-dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $41 ;  oilmeal, 
$39.50;  hominy,  $41.30;  gluten,  $36.70; 
oat  feed,  $9.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
gives  the  following  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  April  11,  1925 : 

The  falling  off  in  demand  for  meat  anil 
meat  food  products  on  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  past  week  had  its  effect  on 
the  local  live  stock  market.  Trading  was 
slow  and  draggy.  Beef  steers  compared 
with  week  ago  closed  10  to  15c  lower ; 
better  grades  showing  full  decline ;  top, 
$10.50;  average  weight,  1,300  lbs;  bulk, 
$8.50  to  $9.50.  Fat  bulls  and  heifers 
closed  about  steady  with  week  ago.  Cows 
held  fully  steady ;  closing  prices  tend¬ 
ing  slightly  higher ;  numerous  sales 
choice  kinds  at  $7  ;  bulk,  $5  to  $6.  Calves 
show  a  decline  of  50c  to  $1  compared 
with  week  ago;  top  vealers,  $14.  Hogs 
weak  to  50c  lower ;  top  locals,  $14.25 ; 
few  selects,  $14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  11, 
1925:  Cattle,  29  ears;  24  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2  St.  Paul,  1  New  Jersey,  1  In¬ 
diana  and  1  Iowa,  containing  630  head, 
492  head  driven  and  trucked  in  ;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  1,122  head,  150  calves,  111  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.35  to 
$10.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.25  to  $9.35 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7.50  to  $8.25  ;  common  to 
medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice.  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium  to 
good.  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice.  $6.25  to  $7 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6.25 ;  common 
to  medium.  $3.25  to  $4.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 


Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $13  to  $14 ; 
medium,  $11  to  $13 ;  common,  $4  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.50;  medium  weights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14;  lightweights,  100 
to  150,  $11.25  to  $12.75;  rough  stock, 
$10  to  $11.25. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  16,  1925. 

In  effect  April  15,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $1.90 ;  Class  3B,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $2.80 ;  Class 
2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.80 ;  Class  2, 
$2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.441/4@$0.45 

Good  to  choice . 42  @  .44 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .40 

New  Zealand . 43  @ 

Argentine . 41  @ 

Packing  stock . 17  @ 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ..$0.26  @'$0.2614 

Average  run . 25  @  .2514 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.37 @$0.38 

Medium  to  good . 33@  .36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best..  .33@  .35 

Gathered,  best . 31  @  .32 

Common  to  good . 26@  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

_ $0.29  @$0.32 


•43i/2 

.42 

.25 


Fowls,  lb.  . . . . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  .... 

Turkeys . 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Tame  Rabbits 


,50@ 
.15  @ 

.35  @ 

.1  m 

.12  @ 

.30@ 


65 

16 

40 

32 

13 

35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 32 @  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7 
9  to  10  lbs .  5 

7  to  8  lbs . 4 

Culls .  1 

Pigeons,  doz .  1.00@ 

Guineas,  pair .  1.00@ 


.40  @ 

.26@ 

.50@ 

.20@ 

.50@ 

.45@ 

.30  @ 

.30@ 

.16@ 

,25@  8.50 
.75@  7.00 
,50@  5.50 
.00@  2.00 
1.25 
1.50 


.44 

.32 

.70 

.24 

.54 

.50 

.38 

.31 

00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.18»@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .16 

Culls . 06@  .10 

Lambs,  head  .  8.00@12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.5O@10.o0 

Bulls  .  4.50@  5.50 

Cows  .  3.50@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.00@13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  7.00@  9.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@21.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Cabbage,  bulk,  ton . 10.00@15.00 

New,  in  %-bbl.  basket...  1.00@  1.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . S0@  1.15 

New,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bunches..  5.00@10.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1. 

2 

.....  1 
.  1 


bkt. 


Cucumbers,  bu 
Eggplant,  bu.  . 

Escarol,  34  bbl 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  3. 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate  .  2, 

Bu.  basket  . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 2, 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2. 

Parsley,  bbl .  3 

Peas,  bu .  1.5 

Peppers,  bu .  1 


Radishes,  bu. 
Spinach,  bbl. 


bkt. 


Squash,  new,  bu .  1.5 


String  Beans,  bu .  1 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2 
POTATOES 


00  @ 
50@ 
50@ 
75  @ 
00@ 
00@ 
75  @ 
50  @ 
00@ 
00  @ 
50@ 
00  @ 
00  @ 
50@ 
50@ 
50@ 
25  @ 
.55  @ 
75  @ 


1.25 
3.00 

4.75 

2.75 
4.00 
3.00 
L25 
6.00 

6.50 

3.50 

3.25 

7.50 

2.50 

2.50 
2.00 
5.00 

7.50 
1.65 
3.00 


Long  Island,  180  lbs. 
State,  150-lb.  sack  . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . 


.$3.25  @$3.50 
.  1.50@  1.75 
.  1.05@  1.15 
.  3.00 @  7.25 
.  1.00@  3.50 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

Albemarle .  5.00@  9.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  5.50 

Greening  .  4.00@  8.00 

Spy  .  5.00@10.00 

Stayman  .  5.00@  7.50 

Rome  .  5.00@  7.50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box .  4.00@  8.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.00 

Oranges,  box  .  3.50@  S.00 


Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 19.00@21.0f) 

Straw,  Rye  . 15.00@16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

. $0.18 

. 29 

Certified,  pt . 

17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  i/2  pt . 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

. 10 

. 29 

$0.54@.$0.56 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

,45@ 

.59 

Gathered  . 

.40 

Fowls . 

40  @ 

45 

Roasting  chickens  . 

.50@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.35  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02  @ 

.08 

String  beans,  lb . 

.20  @ 

.35 

Onions,  lb . 

.05  @ 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.05  @ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.04@ 

.05 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.10@ 

.15 

Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as 
follows :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  _56  to  57c;  half  blood 
combing,  56  to  57c;  three-eighths  blood 
combing,  57  to  58c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing,  56  to  57c; 
three-eighths  blood,  57  to  59c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  55  to  56c;  quarter  blood. 
54  to  55c.  Texas  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.45 
to  $1.50.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.43 
to  $1.45. 


Value  of  a  Pet  Cherry  Tree 

[The  following  letter  comes  from  a 
reader  in  New  Jersey.  He  wants  to  know 
the  value  of  this  cherry  tree.  What 
damages  should  be  paid  for  this  destruc¬ 
tion?  One  expert  says  the  tree  is  worth 
over  $2,500,  but  that  is  too  high.  Can 
we  have  your  opinion?] 

In  New  Jersey,  my  home  stands  on 
about  a  third  of  an  acre,  with  a  frontage 
of  75  ft.  on  a  country  automobile  thor¬ 
oughfare.  The  house  is  40  ft.  from  the 
curb  line,  and  has  a  drive  entrance  on 
corner  of  lot. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  large  automobile 
truck  loaded  with  about  two  tons  of  bot¬ 
tled  mineral  water,  while  driving  at  ex¬ 
cessive  speed,  was  in  danger  of  striking 
another  truck.  It  therefore  turned  into 
my  drive;  mounted  a  grade  of  several 
feet  to  my  lawn  on  a  terrace ;  crossed  the 
lawn  for  a  distance  of  some  50  feet ; 
smashed  down  a  magnificent  Hydrangea 
8  ft.  high  and  20  years  old,  and  finally 
crashed  down  and  split  in  the  middle  a 
splendid  sour  cherry  tree  giving  fine  shade 
and  privacy  to  my  porch.  The  cherry 
tree  was  a  beautiful  specimen  more  than 
20  years  old ;  it  gave  good  shade  and 
privacy  and  greatly  enhanced  the  real 
estate  value  of  the  premises.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  bore  extremely  large  sour  cherries 
much  sought  after  for  eating  and  cooking, 
as  being  the  finest  procurable  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  These  cherries  sold  for  over  $50 
per  annum  for  years.  The  lawn  is  ruined 
for  a  space  of  about  60x20  ft.,  as  we  have 
already  gathered  up  three  barrels  of 
broken  bottles,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  complete  the  job,  so  it  must  be  dug 
under. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  value  can 
be  placed  on  this  cherry  tree  through 
decrease  in  real  estate  worth,  shade,  pri¬ 
vacy  and  scenic  beauty,  together  with 
$50  per  annum  for  the  probable  life  of 
such  a  tree.  w  t  f 


Thin-shelled  Eggs 

My  hens  are  laying  eggs  with  verv 
thin  shells.  They  have  bone  and  oyster 
shell  before  them  all  the  time  and  ' coal 
ashes  to  dust  in.  I  feed  them  wheat  in 
morning,  corn  and  wheat  at  night  and  a 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time  of 
ground  oats,  barley,  gluten  feed,  bran, 
middlings  and  ground  corn,  100  lbs.  each. 
50  lbs.  beef  scraps  and  25  lbs.  oilmeal.  I 
give  cabbage  twice  a  week  and  about  5 
lbs.  semi-solid  buttermilk  twice  a  week 
to  85  hens.  They  are  old.  Would  that 
make  a  difference?  e.  r.  a. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Laying  thin-shelled  eggs  is  not  always 
due  to  lack  of  lime  in  the  ration,  but  ap¬ 
parently  sometimes  results  from  lack  of 
physical  vigor  upon  the  part  of  the  hens. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  by  close  con¬ 
finement,  heavy  feeding  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  easily  get  the  fowls 
“out  of  condition.”  There  is  nothing  in 
your  methods  of  care  that  suggest  a  cause 
and  I  presume  that  the  trouble  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  opportunity  to  get  the  flock 
out  upon  the  ground  as  Summer  ap¬ 
proaches.  m.  B.  D. 
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Superfine  Razor 

30DAYS 

FreeTrial 


fo Strop 


NO  matter  how  tender 
your  skin,  or  strong  your 
beard,  here  is  the  razor 
that  will  give  the  Perfect,  Painless  Shave,  that  will 
not  smart  or  burn.  The  “  Gleason”  is  made  of  the 
Highest  Grade,  Special  Formula,  Crucible  Steel, 
Electrically  Hardened  and  Tempered.  It  is  round- 
pointed  and  Concave  Hollow  Ground,  with  the 
Keenest  Cutting  Edge.  It  is  beautifully  shaped 
and  perfectly  balanced;  a  First  Quality  Superfine 
Razor  in  Every  Respect.  We  Take  Every  Risk, 
You  Take  None!  The  “  Gleason”  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  direct  from  us.  Hence  the  very  low  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  $2.00.  No  C.  O.  D.  charges  or  extras 
for  you  to  pay.  Send  us  only  $2.00  and  the  razor 
and  Fine  strop  will  be  sent  at  once,  postage  paid. 

Use  it  every  day  for  a  month  at  our 
risk.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  “The 
[Gleason”  is  the  finest  razor  you  ever 
used,  return  it;  we  will  refund  your  $2.00 
instantly  without  quibble  or  question. 
You  cannot  lose,  you  cannot  be 
disappointed,  you  don’t  take  a 
single  chance.  Remit  by  Money 
Order,  Registered  Mail  or  Check.  State 
whether  your  beard  is  light,  medium  or 
heavy,  so  we  can  send  the  razor  suited 
to  your  needs. 

Nothing  Extra  for  Strop!  If  you  will 

act  Now,  we  will  send  you  a  Very  Desirable 
All-Leather  Combination  Strop,  made  of 
Extra  Heavy  Genuine  Horsehide;  a  very 
good  strop  in  every  way.  It  docs  not 

cost  you  a  penny  extra  if  you  send 
your  order  for  the  Razor  Quickly. 

Reference:  Westchester  Trust  Co.,  Yonhers  N.Y. 
or  any  mercantile  agency. 

The  Gleason  Co. 

Dept.  Y  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Bale  hay 

Make  More  Money 

You  can  make  good  money  baling 
hay  and  straw.  The  Farquhar  “Peer¬ 
less”  puts  up  a  nice,  attractive  bale 
which  commands  the  high  price  — 
more  money  for  the  operator  and  the 
farmer.  Has  large  capacity  and  long 
life.  The  sim  plest  Baler  built. 

Write  for  Bulletin  which  contains 
valuable  information. 

Also  ask  about  Farquhar  Dependable  Steam 
Power,  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Cider  Presses. 
You  can  make  money  operating  a  Farquhar 
Rig— thousands  have  done  it. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

BOX  830  -  -  YORK,  PA 


Hand  Sprayers 
for  Every  Use 

Whenyoubuy  a  Hand  Spray, 
er;  Atomizer  or  Duster,  in¬ 
sist  on  the  “Acme”  For  years 
it  has  proven  its  right  to 
the  growers’  confidence. 

Acme  Quality  is  Economy 

Designed  right;  built  right,  work 
right — always.  Every  practical 
style.  Good  dealers  everywhere 
sell  and  recommend  them.  It 
^ill  pay  tospecify  Acme 
"  Every  tool  trade- 
r  -  \»  marked.  Write  for 

ACM  E)l  catal°8  to  Dept.  17 

f Potato  Implement 

TRAVERSE  CITY.  MICH 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years — the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power — new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
FACV  TTDMQ  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
.Hgl  Idlmd  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
Cprr  D AAV  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
*  <ltt  DUUn  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 398A/itte  Building,  -  -  _  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898?mpire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Investing  the  Farmer’s 
Money 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  to  be 
born  in  all  of  us,  and  another  that  is  born 
in  quite  a  few.  The  first  is  to  try  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  and  the  other  is  to 
cry  when  you  are  hurt.  The  thorough¬ 
bred  never  says  a  word,  but  bears  liis 
losses. 

It  is  amusing  to  me  when  I  read  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  to  see  how  many  have 
wasted  their  money  in  worthless  stock. 
Some  of  it  may  have  been  done  in  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  but  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  true  gambler  never  cries.  But 
then,  all  farmers  are  gamblers  to  a  great 
extent.  I  have  a  friend  to  whom  I  was 
telling  some  of  the  things  that  a  farmer 
had  to  contend  with.  He  looked  at  me 
a  moment  and  then  asked  if  any  of  those 
things  were  liable  to  happen.  When  I 
told  him  yes,  and  many  more,  he  said : 
“Well,  if  I  were  you  I  would  take  my 
money  down  to  the  race  track  and  bet 
it  on  the  horses.  I  would  then  have  at 
least  a  run  for  my  money.” 

The  people  who  buy  worthless  stock 
should  stop  and  consider  that  if  the- stock 
was  only  one  quarter  as  good  as  the 
salesman  said  it  was,  the  concern  would 
not  hire  a  high-priced  salesman  and  give 
him  a  good  salary  or  commission  to  sell 
the  stock,  but  that  it  would  be  taken  up 
by  a  few  who  knew,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  have  a  chance.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  wildcat  mine  or  oil  stock 
never  makes  money  for  the  investor,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  about  as  often  as  100  to  1 
shot  at  the  races.  An  example  came  to 
my  attention  quite  a  few  years  ago,  that 
was  told  me  by  Mr.  D.  A  salesman  come 
in  his  store  one  day  and  tried  to  sell  him 
some  stock  in  a  gold  mine  at  10  cents  a 
share.  It  was  wonderful  stock,  sure  to 
make  the  investor  rich  in  a  few  years. 
Mr.  D.  told  him,  “Well,  young  man  if 
you  will  buy  $500  worth  of  stock,  I  will.” 
Of  course,  the  salesman  would  not.  The 
joke  of  it  was  that  in  a  few  years  the 
stock  went,  I  think,  to  nearly  $10  a  share. 
So  you  see  that  was  one  time  that  a  sales¬ 
man  was  right,  even  though  he  did  not 
know  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  sound  stocks 
on  the  market  for  a  person  to  ^invest  in 
if  he  wants  to,  but  how  many  farmers 
are  there  in  the  country  who  have  all 
the  equipment,  such  as  machinery  and 
buildings  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
the  most  economical  or  profitable  manner? 
If  he  would  take  some  of  the  surplus 
money  that  the  stdek  salesman  tries 
to  get  from  him  and  buy  something  to 
use  in  his  business,  it  might  not  bring  him 
quite  as  large  a  return  as  the  stock  sales¬ 
man  claims  for  his  stock,  but  it  is  a  whole 
lot  surer. 

Now,  advice  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  there  is,  and  it  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  given  freely,  but  not  always  re¬ 
ceived  in  kind,  but  my  advice  is  if  you 
are  lucky  eoough  to  have  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  your  farm  needs  and  a  6  per 
cent  bond  and  mortgage  is  not  good 
enough  for  you,  go  to  your  banker  and 
ask  him  what  stocks  are  a  good  sound 
investment.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you.  Then  if  you  do  buy  any,  buy  out¬ 
right,  not  on  the  margin,  for  if  you  buy 
that  way  and  at  any  time  you  need 
money,  your  banker  will  be  glad  to  lend 
it  to  you  on  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  think  you  know  more  about 
stocks  than  somebody  in  the  business,  and 
invest  in  something  that  is  worthless, 
don’t  go  crying  to  somebody  to  get  your 
money  back  for  you. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  say, 
and  that  is  when  any  farmer  tops  out  his 
poor  produce  in  any  way,  and  sells  it  for 
firsts,  he  is  putting  himself  in  the  same 
class  as  the  salesman  who  sells  worthless 
Stock.  NEAL  DEMAREST. 

New  Jersey. 


Two  Excellent  Garden 
Books 

Modern  Dahlia  Culture,  by  W.  H. 
Waite.  Full  instructions  for  best  results 
with  this  beautiful  and  popular  flower. 

Climbing  Plants,  by  A.  C.  Hottes. 
Everyone  is  interested  in  climbers,  which 
are  so  desirable  and  easily  adapted  to 
various  conditions.  Price,  $1.75. 

Both  books  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  <W  30th  St.,  New 
York. 


Quality 


Reasons  Why  Farmers  Are 
Equipping  Now  With 

Balloon  Gum-Dipped  Cords 

Firestone  Balloons  Last  Longer — Every  fibre  of 
every  cord  is  Gum-Dipped. 

They  Protect  Your  Car — These  big,  low  pressure 
tires  absorb  shocks  and  reduce  depreciation. 

They  Make  Driving  Safer — The  added  traction  of 
the  broad  treads  prevents  skidding  on  slippery  pave¬ 
ments  and  in  mud  and  sand,  riding  rough,  rutted  roads 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  that  is  remarkable. 

They  Save  Gasoline  and  Oil — Instead  of  bouncing 
and  climbing  over  road  inequalities,  the  large  air  volume 
at  low  pressure  readily  absorbs  bumps  and  depressions. 
Your  Firestone  Dealer  will  apply  them  to  your  car  and 
give  you  an  allowance  for  your  old  tires. 

_  MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

Tfre*to«e 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


POTATOES  with  the 


Ospraymo  Sprayers 

Double  the  Dollars  at  digging 

One  customer  using 


an  Ospraymo  Traction 
Sprayer  reports  a  gain  of 
104  bushels  to  the  acre  by  spray- 
ing  four  times  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  This  is  our  motto: 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 
High  Pressure  Guaranteed 

Write  for  catalog 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

More  than  42  years  in  business 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 


This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED” 

Mulches  the  Sail  —  Cultivates 

A  boy  with  this  machine  can 
do  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 

From  Weeds  — There’s  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch— all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  fordeeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk-no  stooping 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousands  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Fivesizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  forFREE, 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  Offer! 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  78,  David  City,  Nebr. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It’s  the  Simple, 
Light-Draft 
Loader 


Customers  tell  us  the  John  Deere  single-cylinder 
hay  loader  is  the  lightest-draft  loader  they  have  ever 
used  for  windrow  work. 

It’s  simple  in  design — just  a  single  drum  mounted 
on  the  same  axle  with  the  ground  wheels  and  rolling 
with  them. 

JOHN  DEERE 

Single -Cylinder  Hay  Loader 

Gets  all  the  hay  with  a  simple  lifting  and 
elevating  action  that  requires  little  power. 

Handles  alfalfa,  clover,  peas  and  beans  with¬ 
out  shattering  leaves. 

Adjustable  carrier  is  a  big  help  when 
starting  load  in  windy  weather.  Quickly 
adjusted  up  or  down  by  man  on  the  load. 

Weight  of  load  is  carried  on  wheels — no 
lifting  when  coupling  to  wagon.  Easy  handl¬ 
ing  in  hilly  fields. 

All-steel  frame,  hot-riveted  comer  plates^ 

Steel-link  carrier  chains. 


This  loader  has  ample 
capacity  to  handle  wind¬ 
rows  such  as  are  common¬ 
ly  made  by  a  side-delivery 
rake  in  curing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  hay.  Elevator  delivers 
to  a  height  of  10  feet — 
builds  good  loads  with 
with  least  effort. 


Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write  today  for  folder.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  folder  HS-437. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 


3-437.  mm 

sraTfia 

EP^jOOEMMP^MENTsl 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  «3DC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


No  ^ 
mixing 


gl'  pow-  west 
seders  or, 

spreading, 

of  sticky 
pastes— 


(PRAT 

BTS-KIT 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
"  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest, , 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  1 
tin  package  contains  1 8  "  Bis-  m 
Kits,"  always  fresh.  35c  at  AS 
all  drug  and  general  stores 

Guarantee  coupon  Mjjff 
Hjjgifr  in  every  package. 

mbk-  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.  jfgSMf 

jlSlijk.  Springfield 
Ohio 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  Biehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  Wes!  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Spring  Gamble 

The  blackbirds  have  flown  back  north, 
and  with  them  has  returned  Perk,  the 
man  from  Florida.  Preceded  by  a  tan¬ 
gerine  tree,  a  box  of  oranges  and  a  box 
of  grapefruit,  Perk  arrived  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  on  exactly  the  date  set.  The 
station  agent’s  voice  at  the  telephone 
conveyed  the  news.  Above  us,  over  the 
grade,  and  below  us  through  the  valley 
the  road  was  a  slough  which  cars  were 
bound  to  accept,  swimming  on  the  run¬ 
ning  boards  or  with  a  team  in  front.  It 
was  quite  the  usual  thing  for  a  car  to 
throw  itself  at  the  worst  mudhole,  be  a 
very  good  imitation  of  a  fly  in  the  spider’s 
web  and  finally  becoming  reconciled  to  its 
position,  disgorge  a  man  looking  for  a 
shovel.  Today  the  town  truck  had  thrown 
in  two  loads  of  cinders,  and  daddy  on  the 
way  to  the  station  finished  ingloriously 
with  the  aid  of  the  team  from  next  door. 
By  making  the  return  through  a  con¬ 
venient  field  the  making  of  harbor  was 
Jess  spectacular  than  it  might  have  been. 
In  justice  to  the  town  I  must  say  that 
more  and  more  cinders  were  successful  in 
making  a  hard  and  solid  base  for  car 
traffic.  But  to  come  back  to  Perk. 

The  oranges  which  he  had  sent  in 
abundance  throughout  the  Winter,  were 
explained  to  us.  He  had  spent  a  prosper¬ 
ous  Winter  occupied  in  managing  an 
orange.  grove  for  a  rich  Kentuckian  who 
had  said  “Help  yourself  to  what  oranges 
you  want  to  send  north  to  your  friends.” 
Oranges  were  high.  The  Kentuckian  will 
hardly  realize  (or  will  he?)  how  much 
the  gift  is  appreciated.  Last  year  oranges 
were  unsalable.  This  year  growers,  think¬ 
ing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  last 
year,  made  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  crop 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  There 
was  an  early  rush  to  sell  that  brought 
prices  to  the  bottom.  Oranges  were  at. 
first  almost  as  cheap  as  last  year’s  price. 
Then  it  became  apparent  how  general  the 
clean-up  had  been,  and  oranges  rose  to 
five  dollars  a  box  on  the  tree.  The  old, 
old,  story — how  familiar  it  is  to  most  of 
us;  but  how  refreshing  too,  to  hear  of 
prices  that  mount  instead  of  fall.  The 
story  has  a  pleasing  ending. 

Regardless  of  value,  we  had  liked  the 
grapefruit  exactly  as  well  as  the  oranges. 
“Grapefruit  is  healthy,”  went  on  Perk, 
lifting  our  youngest  daughter  to  his  knee, 
where  her  red  hair  contrasted  delight¬ 
fully  with  the  blackness  of  his  face.  “The 
doctors  are  al-ways  tryin’  to  get  folks  to 
eatin’  em  on  account  the  quinine  in  ’em 
is  such  good  medicine.  They’re  worth¬ 
less  this  year — just  layin’  around  on  the 
ground  everywhere.  If  I’d  a  known  how 
well  you  liked  ’em  I  could  a  sent  you  a 
lot  more  than  I  did.  I  just  was  ’fraid 
you  all  would  get  tired  payin’  the  ex¬ 
press  on  so  many  boxes.” 

Having  changed  into  less  resplendent 
garments,  namely  blue  overalls  with  a 
patch  in  each  knee,  and  opened  the  new 
seed  catalogs,  Perk  divulged  that  he 
thought  the  cold  weather  was  over.  Were 
there  any  watermelon  seeds  on  hand?  If 
so,  next  week  he  would  get  in  an  early 
planting.  The  whole  Eastern  Shore  is 
busy  about  its  truck  gardening — all  the 
way  up  on  the  train  had  he  seen  it.  Neiv 
York  was  behind — way  behind.  He 
hadn’t  seen  a  furrow  plowed  since  he 
struck  New  York  State.  It  was  to  be  an 
extra  early  Spring  this  year,  but  New 
York  hadn’t  found  it  out.  Spring — just 
around  the  corner — going  to  arrive  any 
day.  Time  to  he  busy.  We  shivering 
New  Yorkers,  chilled  to  the  marrow  by 
recent  freezing,  would  have  been  glad  to 
i  warm  ourselves  at  this  enthusiasm,  hut 
were  obliged  to  point  out  that  here, 
Spring  is  already  behind.  That  while 
many  an  April  1  has  found  us  with  all 
the  plowing  finished,  here  at  April  10  we 
have  just  started.  No  doubt  this  new 
:  impatience  of  Perk’s  is  in  analysis  merely 
|  the  spirit  of  busy  Florida  shipping  the 
|  last  of  the  late  oranges  with  the  early  and 
1  high  potatoes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
running  a  land  boom  for  th  benefit  of 
J  northerners’  fat  pocketbooks.  A  prom¬ 
inent  Floridan  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  boom  will  continue  for  several  years 
unless  something  happens.  He  should 
have  said  “Until  something  happens.” 
Ah  well,  it  is  reviving  to  feel  even  the 
breath  of  success — we  poor  miserable, 
underpaid  New  York  farmers  have  our 
reminiscences. 

Always  before,  Perk  has  been  the  one 
to  hold  back  planting,  a  conservative  with 
one  eye  ^  on  the  thermometer.  It  was 
daddy  wlio  was  the  rash  promoter  of  early 
planting.  The  places  have  changed.  The 
warm  weather  we  have  had  hasn’t  been 
convincing  enough — hasn’t  lasted  long 
enough  for  one  to  say  definitely — there 
will  he  no  more  cold.  It  has  been  over¬ 
hot  all  Winter  in  Florida,  and  Perk 
seems  to  have  some  of  this  warmth  left 
|  in  his  blood.  Anyhow,  we  are  the  timid- 
j  est  pair  of  promoters  you  ever  saw.  and 
Perk  the  most  demoralized  conservative 
that  ever  glassed  in  a  hotbed.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  Eastern  Shore  vegetables 
are  two  weeks  early,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  two  weeks  late,  it  would  put  the 
date  of  marketing  of  these  two  sections 
at  least  ‘  a  month  apart  instead  of  to¬ 
gether  as  happened  so  disastrously  last 


(Summer.  This  is  mere  gambling. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  set 
the  farmer  above  other  gamblers.  Buying 
a  farm  is  like  buying  a  seat  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  are  conservative  crops, 
like  conservative  bonds,  which  are  known 
to  be  safe,  but  which,  alas,  bring  in  a 
low  rate  of  profit.  There  are  the  money 
crops,  so-called,  which  are  comparable  to 
wildcat  stock,  up  today,  and  down 
tomorrow.  A  farmer  knows  at  planting 
time  that  his  crop  prices  are  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  weather,  not  the  local 
brand  of  weather  perhaps,  but  conditions 
that  exist  thousands  of  miles  away.  He 
knows,  too,  that  his  crop  may  be  ruined 
altogether,  or  that  all  such  crops  may 
do  so  well  that  he  will  have  to  do  without 
pay  for  his  work,  even.  Sing1  the  praises 
of  good  planting,  good  farming.  But 
prices  are  a  matter  of  luck,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  rich  in  potatoes,  or  cabbage,  or 
oranges,  unless  they  are  salable.  Weather 
is  the  great  gamble.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  weather  the  argument  for  controlling 
production  wopld  find  no  one  to  dispute 
it.  With  production  controlled,  selling 
associations  would  become  the  perfect 
mechanism  which  must  always  be  our 
vain  hope.  Yain,  because  successful 
farming  with  uncontrolled  production 
would  only  result  in  too  mhny  farmers, 
and  in  more  produce  than  the  public 
stomach  could  consume. 

Meanwhile,  fortune  is  shining,  blind¬ 
ingly,  in  our  eager  eyes.  We  will  plant 
much  the  same  crops  as  we  did  last  year, 
and  look  for  our  money  where  we  lost  it, 
as  all  good  gamblers  do.  To  a  man  who 
has  the  country  in  his  blood  this  is 
enough.  Why  pity  the  gambler? 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


A  Real  Sugar  Saver;  the 
Mysterious  Product 
Called  Pectin 

Something  new  regarding  jelly  and  jam 
making  has  been  tested  and  found  of  good 
use.  We  have  learned  that  many  fruit 
juices  require  only  three-fourths  as  much 
sugar  as  juice,  by  measurement.  To  find 
out  just  how  much  sugar  juices  need  is 
a  very  simple  matter.  It  doesn’t  seem 
possible  that  the  jelly-maker  may  know 
positively  that  three-fourth  as  much  sugar 
will  'be  sufficient,  but  it  is  possible ! 

The  method  of  finding  out  is  almost 
instantaneous.  It  is  this :  Take  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  denatured  alcohol — not  the 
wood  alcohol,  although  that  will  work 
— likewise  the  real  alcohol  will  work,  but 
for  economy,  use  the  denatured.  Put  a 
teaspoonfu'l  into  a  cup  or  glass,  dip  into 
this  just  an  equal  measure  of  boiling  hot 
fruit  juice  which  is  ready  for  jelly.  Stir 
these  and  if  the  two  unite  in  a  solid  mass 
that  can  :be  lifted  out  like  a  real  jelly, 
one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of  juice  will 
be  needed.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  two 
liquids  do  not  unite  thoroughly,  but  sep¬ 
arate  to  an  extent,  then  three-fourths  as 
much  sugar  as  juice  is  all  that  will  be 
needed.  Notice  that  it  is  the  juice  and 
alcohol  that  do  not  unite  fully,  that  takes 
the  smaller  quantity  of  sugar.  This  is 
not  mere  hearsay,  or  ibook  knowledge,  but 
has  been  tested  out  with  satisfaction. 
Juice  that  was  fully  expected  to  take  a 
full  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  juice 
proved  to  be  of  a  quality  that  required 
only  three-fourths  the  amount  of  sugar, 
by  the  above  test.  It  is  so  simple,  so 
quick,  so  easy  any  jelly-maker  may  test 
it  with  satisfaction.  The  bottle  of  al¬ 
cohol.  should  be  stored  where  it  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  some  other  liquid. 

A  confectioner’s  thermometer  is  useful 
too  for  other  things  ‘besides  its  original 
purpose.  Practically  all  jelly-makers 
know  just  how  to  make  it  and  know  just 
when  it  is  done.  Many  use  an  accurate 
timing  method,  but  the  thermometer  will 
tell  the  tale  clearly.  When  it  is  put  in 
the  hot  juice  if  it  rises  to  222  or  223  de¬ 
grees.  the  product  is  ready  to  “jell.” 
Lacking  the  thermometer  and  not  using 
the  actual  time  measurement  of  heat,  the 
jelly  may  be  tested  by  a  spoon.  Dip  a 
large  spoon  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
pour  out  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  spoon. 
If  two  drops  adhere  to  the  spoon  and  do 
not  fall  quickly  or  separately  the  product 
is  ready  to  jelly.  Jam  may  'be  tested  in 
the  same  way,  but  many  make  it  a  little 
less  solid  than  the  jelly.  Quite  often 
jelly  does  not  jell,  because  it  has  too 
much  sugar  and  stays  merely  a  syrup. 

MRS.  ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 

The  Best  Formula  for 
Corning  Beef 

Here  is  my  way,  in  use  for  75  years : 
For  100  lbs.  beef,  four  quarts  salt,  2  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  2  ounces  saltpeter,  2  ounces 
ground  pepper.  Mix  this  all  together ; 
thoroughly  rub  each  piece  of  meat  with 
this  and  pack  tight  together  in  crock  or 
barrel,  let  stand  for  24  hours,  weight 
down  and  cover  with  water.  Beef  will 
be  ready  to  start  on  in  10  days,  or  will 
keep  from  Fall  until  ’ Spring.  For  real 
hot  weather  add  a  little- more  salt. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  a.  a.  e. 
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The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

I  have  noticed  your  editorial  on  page 
594  regarding  the  “little  red  schoolhouse.” 
I  wonder  just  where  you  and  your  cor¬ 
respondent.  Mr.  Leslie,  travel  when  you 
crank  up  your  “Rolls-dloyee,”  Must  be 
on  the  “million-dollar  highway.”  If  you 
would  get  back  into  the  country  you 
would  find  a  goodly  number  of  “little  red 
schoolhouses.”  There  are  at  least  four, 
real,  honest  red  schoolhouses  within  five 
miles  of  here.  Twenty  years  ago  you 
could  have  found  many  of  them  in  St. 
Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.  E.  S.  hartley. 

Pennsylvania. 

Noting  the  letter  from  C.  T.  Leslie  in 
your  editorial  columns,  induces  me  to 
state  that  my  early  years  at  school  were 
in  a  little  red  schoolhouse  less  than  25 
miles  from  Buffalo,  in  the  hills  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  It  was  a  small  one-room 
building  with  no  attic  room,  and  the  seats 
were  all  hand-made  and  long  enough  for 
several  children,  one  row  on  each  side 
of  room,  one  for  the  girls,  the  other  for 
the  boys.  There  was  a  large  wood  stove 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  a  separate 
unpainted  wood-house  just  outside  the 
door,  where  cords  of  wood  were  stored 
in  the  Summer  to  heat  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Hooks  at  rear  of  room  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  hang  coats  and  wraps,  and  a  tin 
pail  with  dipper  provided  the  drinking 
water,  which  was  carried  from  the  near¬ 
est  farmhouse.  Seldom  more  than  20 
attended  and  often  less  than  that.  It  was 
crude  and  rough,  but  I  am  sure  we  were 
taught  practical  things  without  any  cod¬ 
dling. 

Today  our  small  children  go  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  with  some  60  to  70  instructors, 
and  filled  with  “faddist”  theories,  that 
can  be  of  no  practical  value,  with  the 
exception  of  giving  some  instructor  a 
“soft”  job.  We  fully  agree  with  your 
editorial  comments.  My  age  is  42  years ; 
my  great-grandfather  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  section  and  cut  down  the  virgin  tim¬ 
ber  to  build  his  first  log  house.  E.  c.  H. 

Hamburg.  N.  Y. 

'On  page  594  I  note  the  inquiry  of  C. 
T.  Leslie  regarding  the  little  red  school- 
house  and  your  comments  thereon.  Gov. 
Wr.  H.  Hoard,  as  you  already  know,  was 
called  the  “cow  governor”  of  Wisconsin 
and  having  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the 
Badger  iState  I  know  something  of  his 
work.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was 
helping  improve  the  dairy  industry  of 
Wisconsin.  He  was  one  of  the  ifioneers 
in  Alfalfa  experimentation,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  Alfalfa  could  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Wisconsin. 

As  to  when  Gov.  Hoard  got  his  “little 
red  schoolhouse”  slogan  I  am  also  ig¬ 
norant,  but  the  phrase  was  used  during 
the  contest  of  the  famous  Bennett  law 
which  was  enacted  by  a  Republican  Leg¬ 
islature  in  Wisconsin  and  cost  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  the  following  State  election, 
when  the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Geo.  W.  Peck  of  Milwaukee, 
went  into  power  and  repealed  the  Ben- 
net  law.  However,  I  do  know  that  just 
outside  'the  city  limits  of  the  little  city 
of  Waupaca,  there  stood  for  many,  many 
years  a  real  “little  red  schoolhouse,”  and 
it  was  commonly  known  throughout  the 
county  by  that  name.  It  stood  close  by 
the  side  of  the  present  “Yellowstone 
Trail”  at  the  foot  of  quite  a  hill.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  old  building  was  removed 
and  a  modern  brick  schoolhouse  built  and 
a  more  pretentious  name  given  to  the 
little  hill,  it  being  called  “Bunker  Hill” 
now,  and  the  school  district  goes  by  that 
name  by  common  parlance.  Whether  it 
was  here  Gov.  Hoard  got  his  inspiration 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  did  often  visit 
Waupaca  in  his  institute  and  dairy  work. 

(Massachusetts.  F.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  settled  that  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  before 
there  were  many  district  schoolhouses 
painted  red.  There  are  few  of  them  left 
— prevailing  color  nowr  is  white.  What 
we  'want  to  know  is  who  put  the  phrase 
“little  red  schoolhouse”  so  forcibly  into 
the  language.  Our  people  have  nominated 
many  candidates  for  this  honor — includ¬ 
ing  Daniel  Webster! 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Gardener,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  sub-title  of  this  book  describes  it  as 
“A  Book  of  Brief  Directions  for  the 
Growing  of  the  Common  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers  in  the  Garden  and 
About  the  House.”  and  it  carries  out  its 
promise  very  fully.  It  is  arranged  al¬ 
phabetic-ally,  including  all  the  usual  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  open  ground, 
ornamental*  plants,  and  their  care  and 
requirements.  Cultural  directions  are 
given  under  the  name  of  each  plant,  and 
the  information  is  of  a  clear  practical 
nature.  It  is  a  very  useful  book,  which 
should  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the 
home  or  school  library.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  260  pages, 
freely  illustrated  ;  price  $2. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Index  for  1924,  and 
want  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  by  address¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


They’re  On  the  Job  When  You  Need ’em 

— and  Cost  No  Feed  When  You  Don’t! 


THIS  is  the  day  of  “steel  horsepower,” 
when  men  direct  the  power  of  sturdy 
horses  through  the  simple  twist  of  a  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  City  streets  and  country  roads 
swarm  with  proof  of  this  statement.  And  if 
you  will  cast  your  eye  over  the  countryside 
you’ll  find  thousands  of  examples  wherein 
“steel  horsepower”  is  the  drawbar  and  belt 
power  that  operates  modern-day  farms  at 
top  efficiency. 

What  kind  of  power  will  you  depend  on 
this  year?  Will  you  rest  content  with 
plodding  horseflesh,  or  will  you  enter  a 
new  era  of  progressive  farming  with  a  new 
McCORMICK -DEERING  TRACTOR  at 
the  head  of  your  program? 

Think  of  your  plowing,  your  tillage  work, 
your  haymaking,  your  grain  harvesting  and 


threshing,  your  corn  harvesting,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  belt  jobs  that  must  be 
done  one  way  or  another  during  the  coming 
years.  Consider  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to 
put  these  operations  out  of  the  way  quicker, 
more  profitably,  and  more  pleasantly  with 
a  McCORMICK  -  DEERING  TRACTOR! 

And  don’t  forget,  there  is  a  complete  line  of 
McCormick-Deering  farm-operating  equip¬ 
ment  at  your  command — tools  built  to  work 
especially  well  with  McCormick-Deering 
Tractors. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  tractor 
catalog  to  you,  on  request,  in  which  all 
mechanical  details  are  explained  fully  and 
illustrated  simply.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  call  on 
your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

Triple  -  Power  Tractors 


DRAWBAR 


POWER  TAKE.  OFF 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIALSWHEELS 

Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse— 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered: 
simple, sturdy.  Automaticlubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P. ,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools, 

Write  for  Catalog 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co, 

382  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  shocks  that  are  so 
injurious  to  the  Spine  and  ner¬ 
vous  system.  It  is  a  necessary 
luxury.  Fits  any  machine.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  pleased  users. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post  for  $4.00. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM.Old  Chatham, N.Y. 


Send  for  circular. 


. 

_ _ .  JalvsLiuted  ftoncai 

Meul  Rxfin^  Specialist^. 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

MSWfl  i  METAL  ROOFING 

\  \  pnxRwtttAcrlto  Usen 


P.O.BOX  M2  I  MOUNDfmLE.W.VA 


MtUl 

MctAl 


BIB 

Witt 

Sot  OUX  .  ,, 


SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 

GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 

MICE,  WEEVILS,  WIREWORMS,  ETC. 

Plant  with— CORBIN — 

FOR  CORN.  WHEAT.  BARLEY.  OATS.  RYE.  ETC. 

Treat’your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PROTECTION  from  crows  and  other  birds,  mice, 
weevils,  wireworms,  gophers,  etc.  CORBIN  is  easily  applied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in 
a  planter.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  10c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  after  fair  trial  you  think  CORBIN 
has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  return  the  empty  can,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  tbs.  of  seed. 

THE  PRICE  IS  $1.00  PER  CAN. . WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Sold  On  A  Guarantee 


SAFF 

SUPER-CORD 

TIRES 

Guaranteed* 

12,000/ 


MILES 


Tubes  and 

Automobile 

Accessories 


30x3/2 

CLINCHER 

?8'? 


Radio  and  Camping 
Equipment  at  Factory- 
to -You  Prices 


For  Price,  Service  &  Value— - 

try  to  match  them  anywhere ! 

Don’t  pay  high  prices  for  questionable  tires,  when  you  can 
buy  GOFF  SUPER-CORDS  and  be  sure . 


PRICES  ARE  LOWEST  TO  RE  FOUND 

30x3»/2  Clincher  S  S.1S  32x4V*  S.  S.  SlS.ff 
30*3!4  S.  S.  S.7S  33x4*/2  S.  S.  19.00 

31x4  S.  S.  &S.SS  34x4l/2  S.  S.  19.** 

32x4  S.  S.  14.4S  33x5  S.  S.  *4.9* 

33x4  S.  S.  14.9*  35x5  S.  S.  *S*9S 

The  QOFF  SUPER^CORD  is  as  good  as  any  tire  made. 
A  broad  statement,  we  know,  but  we  back  it  with  fifteen 
years’  reputation  and  with  an  unqualified  written  guarantee 
of  12,000  miles  satisfactory  service.  U  Goff  Super -Cords 
don’t  make  good,  we  will. 

Tread  is  rugged  and  non-skid;  side -walls  are  ribbed  and 
extra  strong;  quality  is  built  into  every  manufacturing  op¬ 
eration;  stock  is  always  fresh  and  new;  orders  are  filled 
within  24  hours. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  high  grade 
tires ,  tubes,  auto  accessories,  camping 
equipment  and  radio.  Ids  FREE l 

Independent  Rubber  Co. 

(  An  Independent  Wall  Paper  Co.  Subsidiary  ) 

DEPARTMENT  RN  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Death  and  Taxes. — The  Parson  sup¬ 
poses  that  no  one  can  escape  either  death 
or  taxes,  but  they  say  death  has  been  put 
off  on  the  average  for  about  14  years 
through  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
now  the  question  is,  can  anyone  make  our 
taxes  less?  The  Parson  had  talked  so 
much  about  the  ever-increasing  tax  bur¬ 
den  that  at  last  he  just  felt  he  had  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  So  when  the 
city  court  officials  all  went  up  to  the 
State  Capitol  after  more  pay,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  time  was  ripe.  After  writ¬ 
ing  several  letters  for  the  local  paper 
about  the  matter,  the  Parson  practically 
on  his  own  hook  called  a  meeting  in  the 
town  hall.  It  was  certainly  a  venture  of 
faith  and  people  in  general  never  dreamed 
there  would  be  more  than  a  handful  there. 
The  town  official  crowd  got  the  surprise 
of  their  life,  however,  when  they  looked 
at  the  local  paper  next  day  and  found  big 
headlines  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
.‘1(10  people  present. 

Assessment  Problem.  —  Well,  we 
passed  a  rousing  vote  against  the 
proposed  increase  in  salary  and  took 
up  a  matter  of  our  revaluation  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  assessment.  This  is  certainly  a 
vexed  question  in  most  towns  and  this 
town  voted  to  hire  in  some  experts  to 
make  a  disinterested  and  careful  reas¬ 
sessment.  This  is  costing  some  three 
times  what  it  was  supposed  to  cost,  or  a 
doflar  a  head  for  every  person  in  the 
town — man,  woman  and  child.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  this  and  other  matters,  including 
the  town  and  city  budget  for  full  two 
hours.  The  question  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  part  it  takes  in  run¬ 
ning  the  affairs  of  the  people,  affairs 
which  in  our  form  of  government  the  peo¬ 
ple  supposed  belonged  to  them,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  in  this  locality  if  nowhere 
else. 

The  Second  Meeting. — As  our  State 
Legislature  is  in  session,  there  were  more 
matters  to  come  up  for  consideration  and 
so  we  had  a  second  meeting  and  I  declare 
if  we  didn't  have  more  than  we  did  before 
— somfe  stood  all  the  evening  in  the  big 
town  hall.  In  the  very  best  spirit  we  dis¬ 
cussed  public  matters  and  expenses  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  In  our  budget  as 
made  up,  no  one  could  tell  what  the  sal¬ 
aries  were  and  so  we  had  cards  printed 
with  the  salaries  of  all  public  officials 
and  gave  them  to  everyone  that  came.  To¬ 
night,  the  Monday  after  Easter,  we  have 
a  third  meeting  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  will  speak  to  us 
and  tell  us  of  our  big  State  expenses  and 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  ever  mak¬ 
ing  them  less.  The  Parson,  who  was 
elected  president  of  this  taxpayers’  league, 
is  certain  that  people  have  learned  more 
about  their  public  affairs  since  we  started 
up  this  agitation,  than  they  ever  knew 
before  in  all  their  lives.  lie  has  himself. 
So  far  we  have  had  no  membership  list, 
but  tonight  wTe  pass  around  cards  so  that 
all  who  wish  can  sign  up  as  members. 
There  are  no  dues — our  expenses,  prac¬ 
tically  being  all  in  the  line  of  printing — 
are  met  by  passing  the  hat  at  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  last  meeting  we  took  in  $25  in 
this  way. 

The  Lonely  Road. — Readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  how  the  Par¬ 
son’s  letters  used  to  be  put  under  that 
head  but  then  it  was  urged  that  the  cap¬ 
tion  was  sort  of  discouraging  to  people 
who  lived  in  the  country  and  so  it  was 
dropped.  There  was  something  so  in¬ 
herently  true  about  it.  however,  that  the 
Parson  always  liked  it  and  quite  often  it 
still  crops  out  from  the  hearts  of  those 
who  used  to  read  it.  The  Parson  has 
been  up  in  Massachusetts  on  a  speaking 
trip  (in  fact  he  goes  up  there  again  to¬ 
morrow)  and  as  he  was  being  introduced 
to  a  Grange  he  was  spoken  of  as  the 
“Parson  of  the  lamely  Road.”  The  Par¬ 
son  believes  there  was  something  about 
five  “Lonely  Road”  parish  that  appealed 
to  people  tremendously,  and  he  hopes  the 
name  will  never  be  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

Banquets  and  Dinners. — Speaking  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Parson  must  say  what 
a  nice  trip  he  had  up  there.  Every  month 
the  combined  men’s  clubs  of  Dalton  have 
a  supper  together  and  a  speaker.  The 
night  the  Parson  was  there  the  supper 
was  served  in  the  Parish  House  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  there  were  104  men 
present.  The  ladies’  guild  of  the  parish 
served  on  old-fashioned  boiled  dish  din¬ 
ner  and  it  was  certainly  fine.  They 
brought  on  your  plate  with  corned  beef 
and  'cabbage  and  potato  and  carrots  and 
then  they  brought  more  of  all  these  things 
in  serving  dishes  and  put  them  on  the 
table  for  you  to  help  yourself.  At  hatel 
banquets  they  never  as  a  rule,  bring  on 
any  more  or  ask  you  if  you  want  any 
more.  At  some  banquets  or  dinners,  they 
will  come  round  and  ask  if  you  want 
more  and  take  your  plate.  But.  ladies,  if 
you  would  please  the  men’s  hearts  just 
put  more  right  on  the  table  so  the  men 
can  help  themselves.  They  like  that.  The 
Parson  goes  to  a  workingmen’s  turkey 
banquet  the  last  of  the  month  and  these 
men  say  they  are  serving  the  meal  them¬ 
selves  so  thev  can  have  the  whole  turkey 


right  on  the  table.  They  want  to  see  the 
bird  right  on  the  platter.  No  “butler’s 
pantry”  for  the  average  man.  The  head 
end  of  the  table  is  the  butler’s  pantry  and 
the  tid-bit  morsels  that  fall  round  the 
edge  of  the  platter  are  the  best  part  of 
the  feed. 

Another  Word. — As  the  Parson  at¬ 
tends  so  many  of  these  occasions  he 
might  say  a  word  or  two  about  some 
features  that  seem  to  work  out  so  well. 
With  the  meal  at  half  past  six,  say,  over 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  “speaker  of 
the  evening”  coming  right  on  for  an 
hour  or  so,  it  is  as  yet  hardly  nine 
o’clock  and  if  the  whole  affair  breaks  up 
then,  the  evening  has  not  all  been  used. 
Filled  up,  smoking  and  content,  the  men 
had  rather  have  another  good  hour  before 
going  home.  Here,  better  still,  half  be¬ 
fore  and  half  after  the  “speaker,”  work 
in  some  local  talent,  some  songs  and  reci¬ 
tation  and  call  on  town  officials,  past 
presidents,  local  ministers,  local  editors, 
etc.,  for  a  few  remarks.  And  above  all, 
always  throw  the  meeting  open  to  every¬ 
one  to  speak.  Even  if  no  one  does  get  up 
it  creates  the  impression  that  it  was  not 
too  cut  and  dried.  Two  prominent  dif¬ 


There  was  certainly  a  great  collection 
of  stuff  there.  It  took  a  first-class  auc¬ 
tioneer  and  his  assistant  all  day  to  sell 
it  off  the  best  they  could  do.  They  took 
in  $1,058.  The  Farm  Bureau  took  10  per 
cent  for  the  expense  and  every  owner  had 
the  privilege  of  one  bid  to  “bid  in”  his 
property  if  he  wanted.  Of  course  he  had 
to  pay  the  10  per  cent  on  his  “bid  in” 
just  the  same.  One  man  put  a  lot  of 
stuff  in,  that  he  used  to  have  when  he 
kept  store,  among  the  lot  being  six  or 
eight  pairs  of  high  old-fashioned  leather 
boots,  all  size  six.  These  brought  around 
$1.50  a  piece.  Anything  in  the  furniture 
line  went  especially  high.  Anything  in 
the  harness  line  went  very  high.  One 
woman  put  in  a  mule  and  had  a  man 
there  to  bid  it  in  if  it  went  for  less  than 
$35.  The  man  was  not  onto  the  job, 
when  the  mule  was  put  up  and  it  was 
knocked  down  for  $15.  On  the  whole  both 
buyers  and  sellers  were  satisfied  and  it 
got  a  lot  of  second-hand  stuff  where  it 
would  be  of  some  use.  A  good  deal  of  it 
might  come  under  the  same  class  as  the 
man’s  auto  tire.  “Look  out  and  see  if  yon 
can  see  that  right  rear  tire,”  he  shouted 
to  his  wife.  “If  feels  as  though  we  had 
a  puncture.”  His  wife  stretched  her  head 
far  out  and  gave  it  a  good  look.  “Why 
to  be  sure,”  she  said,  “it’s  flat  on  the 
bottom  but  the  rest  of  it  looks  all  right.” 
By  the  way  have  you  an  old  Ford  lying 
round?  There  is  one  part  you  may  not 
think  to  make  use  of — the  main  drive' 
shaft.  Pull  it  out  of  the  long  housing 


This  is  little  three-year-old  Bobbie  Neil  Richards  of  Newfane,  N.  Y.  It  happens  to 
be  his  third  birthday  and  he  must  have  his  picture  taken — seated  on  the  tractor.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  this  little  farmer  to  sit  here  where  he  can  imagine  his  hands  are 
in  control  of  power.  When  he  gets  to  be  50 — what  wonders  of 
development  he  will  witness. 


power 


ferences  between  church  ladies’  dinners 
and  other  dinners  seem  to  stand  out  in 
the  Parson’s  mind — the  former  come  on 
nice  and  hot  and  have  plenty  of  lovely 
brown  gravy.  Hotel  cooks  and  gravy 
seem  never  to  have  met. 

Restless  Country  Girl.  —  The  big 
move  of  the  people  from  the  country  to 
the  city  is  said  to  be  largely  a  woman’s 
movement.  The  Parson  reads  that  “in  a 
study  of  a  score  of  farm  homes  on  a  high¬ 
way  in  New  Jersey,  there  was  not  found 
one  girl  over  16  remaining  at  home.”  In 
a  perfectly  beautiful  and  prosperous  farm¬ 
ing  section  in  New  York  State,  the  girls 
declared  that  “they  wanted  to  go  away 
from  that  place  to  live.”  So  when  the 
Parson  talks  about  the  place  of  women  as 
a  purchaser  and  not  a  producer,  he  no¬ 
tices  he  seems  to  strike  a  mighty  respon- 
sive  chord  right  off.  Sometimes  it  has 
to  be  done,  but  normally,  it  is  not  the 
place  of  the  woman  or  the  girl  to  produce,' 
to  raise  chickens,  to  feed  calves,  to  care 
for  pigs,  or  to  hoe  cabbage.  As  Warren 
II.  Wilson  says,  “She  wants  to  be  a  con¬ 
sumer  rather  than  a  producer.  That  is 
what  God  made  her  to  be,  a  creator  not 
of  goods  or  values  but  of  joys  and  satis¬ 
factions,  of  comforts  and  interests.  It  is 
her  place  to  give  worth  to  life,  not  to 
goods.”  Now  when  the  Parson  talks 
that  way,  it  appears  to  him  that  at  least 
the  female  portion  of  his  hearers,  agree 
with  him  tremendously.  If  the  women 
folks  are  to  hoe  anywhere,  let  it  be  in 
the  flower  bed  and  not  in  the  onion  patch. 
And  the  Parson  had  a  good  deal  rather 
see  a  woman  going  to  a  meeting  to  learn 
how  to  make  for  herself  a  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming  hat  than  to  a  meeting  where  she 
is  going  to  learn  how  to  can  “setters”  to 
eat  next  Winter.  The  city  seems  to  say 
to  the  country  girl,  “-If  you  want  to  buy 
and  to  enjoy,  come  to  me;  I  have  goods, 
comforts  and  beauties  for  sale.”  The 
country  girl  is  not  only  to  have  good 
clothes  but  to  have  pretty  clothes ;  not 
only  to  have  a  place  to  sleep  but  a  pretty 
room  with  a  chance  to  have  her  own 
things  apart ;  not  only  a  room  “with  lots 
of  air”  but  a  room  with  enough  heat  in 
it  to  take  off  the  icy  chill  of  Winter,  if 
she  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Farm  Bureau  Auction. — Our  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  county  had  a  great  auction 
the  other  day.  Everybody  that  belonged 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  could  bring  anything 
they  had  to  sell,  old  or  new,  and  get  what 
it  would  bring.  A  lot  of  farmers  have 
gone  into  tractors  and  this  releases  a 
good  many  horse  tools  like  plows,  etc. 


and  take  it  to  a  blacksmith  and  have  him 
chisel  sharpen  the  small  end,  or  you  can 
have  it  pointed.  It  certainly  makes  the 
slickest  kind  of  a  light  steel  crowbar 
you  ever  saw. 

The  Can  Did. — Will  they  ever  stop 
joking  about  Fords?  Did  you  hear  about 
the  woman  that  was  crossing  the  street 
and  a  big  dog  ran  into  her  and  pushed 
her  over?  The  man  that  owned  the 
dog  rushed  out  to  help  her  but  before 
he  could  get  there  a  Ford  ran  over  her, 
for  it  was  following  close  behind  the  dog. 
“Did  my  dog  hurt  you,”  he  cried.  “No, 
no,”  said  the  woman,  “the  dog  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  me  but  the  tin  can  that  was 
tied  to  its  tail  bruised  me  up  some.” 

Tiie  Operation. — Yes.  George  has  had 
an  operation  removing  tonsils,  adenoids 
and  a  bone  in  his  nose.  He  is  around 
but  cannot  do  much  yet.  He  practices 
on  his  cornet  a  good  deal.  We  think  he 
will  be  much  better  in  health  than  he  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  His  tonsils  were 
very  bad  and  must  have  been  poisoning 
his  whole  system.  He  will  probably  study 
his  music  and  help  round  on  the  farm 
till  Fall  when  he  will  go  to  school.  What 
is  the  hurry  about  this  studying  business 
anyway?  Life  is  one  long  school,  the 
Parson  tells  them,  and  the  smallest  part 
of  an  education  is  found  in  books. 

The  Farm. — Flossie  is  out  working  on 
the  garden  as  the  Parson  writes.  We  are 
a  little  late  in  getting  it  in,  but  the 
ground  froze  pi-actieally  every  night  last 
week  here,  so  the  land  is  cold.  The  very 
first  thing  we  planted  was  early  potatoes. 
We  shall  put  in  a  lot  of  corn  this  year  as 
usual.  We  must  have  75  bushels  of  old 
corn  now,  cob  and  all.  There  are  two 
geese  sitting  on  12  eggs  each  and  one  hen 
with  6  goose  eggs.  One  goose  is  still  lay¬ 
ing.  We  are  setting  some  hens  with 
hens’  eggs  and  shall  probably  have  to  buy 
some  eight- weeks-old  pullets.  The  hens 
are  laying  fine  and  get  nothing  but  corn 
from  the  crib  and  some  stuff  from  the 
house  and  a  very  little  skim-milk.  They 
have  all  the  run  of  the  place  but  the 
garden  which  is  fenced  in  with  two-foot 
wire.  The  garden  will  do  just  as  well 
fenced  in  but  you  put  a  fence  around  a 
hen  this  time  of  the  year  and  it  will  cost 
about  half  as  much  -again  to  feed  her. 


Turpentine  and  Chillblains 

In  regard  to  the  beef  brine  for  chill¬ 
blains  it  is  no  better  than  any  hot  salt 
and  water,  and  is  very  unpleasant  to  use. 
I  suffered  terribly  from  chillblains  for 


several  years  and  tried  every  remedy  I 
could  hear  of,  nothing  helped  very  much, 
collodion  gave  relief  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  Finally  a  friend  told  me  of  a 
remedy  so  simple  that  I  tried  it  just  to 
please  her,  and  imagine  my  joy  when  I 
found  that  two  applications  had  cured 
me  entirely.  Bathe  the  feet  in  moderately 
hot  water  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
and  with  a  small  sponge  or  wad  of  soft 
cotton  sop  all  the  inflamed  places  witli 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  draw  on  a  pair  of 
very  loose  cotton  socks  to  avoid  soiling 
the  bedding,  and  unless  it  is  a  very  bad 
case  your  feet  will  be  entirely  well  in 
the  morning.  I  have  given  this  remedy 
to  ever  so  many  different  people  and  have 
never  known  a  case  that  required  more 
than  two  treatments.  I  wTish  every 
ehillblain  sufferer  would  try  it.  I  keep 
a  bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine  handy  to 
use  in  case  of  burns.  It  takes  the  “fire” 
out  of  a  burn  almost  instantly,  and  mixed 
with  lard  it  is  the  best  ointment  I  ever 
used  for  a  chest  cold.  mrs.  s.  c. 


A  Mellow  Old  Age 

Not  long  ago  we  noted  in  the  daily 
papers  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Catherine  Stevens  of  South  Dakota  had 
celebrated  her  one  hundred  and  sixth 
birthday.  We  know  that  many  of  these 
items  are  quite  short  of  the  truth,  but  we 
made  a  note  of  this  one.  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  our  readers  if  “a  ripe 
old  age  is  mellow  or  otherwise.”  This 
note  was  printed  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  paper  but  it  led  to  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  note: 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that 
I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Feb.  21.  a 
notice  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  birth¬ 
day  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Stevens  of  South 
Dakota.  It  was  of  peculiar  interest  to 
me.  as  the  subject  of  the  sketch  is  my 
mother’s  mother.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  “Is  a  ‘ripe  old  age’ 
mellow  or  otherwise?” 

I  cannot  give  a  general  answer  of 
course.  I  heard  a  woman  remark  recent¬ 
ly,  “I  hone  I  shall  not  live  to  be  very 
old,  for  old  age  is  so  pitiful.”  For  some 
of  course  it  is;  but  in  the  case  of  mv 
grandmother  it  rather  seems  to  me  that 
a  happy  childhood  and  a  comfortable  and 
peaceful,  but  active  and  interesting  old 
age  have  compensated  largely  for  a  long 
number  of  years  filled  with  more  than  the 
average  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Though  I  have  not  seen  my  grand¬ 
mother  for  25  years  I  have  heard  much 
about  her  from  my  mother,  who  sees  her 
every  year,  and  from  other  relatives  with 
whom  she  makes  her  home.  Until  the 
past  two  years,  she  has  been  very  active, 
and  now,  though  she  spends  considerable 
time  in  her  bed  or  easy  chair,  she  is  not 
confined  to  them,  or  even  to  the  house. 
She  performs  light  household  tasks,  reads, 
sews,  knits  and  mends.  She  is  keenly 
interested  in,  and  has  the  confidence  of 
the  young  people  of  her  community, 
among  whom  are  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren  and  a  few  great-great¬ 
grandchildren.  She  likes  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  and  reads  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  with  interest  and 
intelligence. 

Her  chief  amusements  are  automobile 
riding,  piecing  bed  quilts,  making  fancy 
cushions,  knitting  lace,  and  visiting  her 
friends.  Though  her  life  has  held  many 
hardships  and  griefs  she  has  never  be¬ 
come  bitter.  Her  only  grievance  against 
the  world  seems  to  be  that  some  people 
think  her  unable  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  resents  being  helped  down  stairs  or 
led  across  a  street.  “An.vbody’d  think  I 
wasn’t  more  than  two  years  old,”  is  her 
indignant  comment. 

She  was  a  country-reared  child,  but 
her  long  married  life  was  spent  in  town. 
She  raised  a  family  of  nine  children, 
doing  all  the  work  of  the  home,  includ¬ 
ing  the  making  of  her  own  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes.  Her  only  help  was  from 
her  children.  Widowed  and  alone,  her 
children  grown  and  married,  she  became 
at  the  age  of  60  a  “back-to-the-lander.” 
She  left  her  home  in  the  little  Ontario 
town,  and  took  up  a  government  claim  of 
60  acres  near  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota. 
Three  of  her  sons,  one  engaged  in  lum¬ 
bering  and  two  in  mining,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  who  had  married  a  wheat  farmer, 
had  preceded  her  into  the  hill  country. 
She  had  her  ground  fenced  and  plowed 
and  a  little  house  built.  There  she  made 
her  home  near  enough  to  her  children 
to  be  neighborly,  but  still  keeping  her 
independence.  Though  not  actually  per¬ 
forming  much  of  the  rough  labqr  of  the 
farm,  she  managed  it  skillfully  and  made 
it  yield  her  an  income.  Being  an  expert 
needlewoman,  and  having  leisure  and  a 
good_  sewing  machine,  she  was  soon  busv 
making  dresses  for  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  She 
was  also  very  active  in  church  and  social 
work,  and  was  one  of  the  first  women  in 
her  State  to  use  her  right  to  vote. 

When  nearly  60  vears  old.  she  yielded 
to  the  pleading  of  her  children,  and  went 
to.  live  with  the  daughter  with  whom  she 
still  makes  her  home.  Grandma  holds 
as  strong  a  place  in  the  affections  of  that 
daughter  s  children  as  d o  their  own  par¬ 
ents ;  and  will  be  as  sadly  missed  by  them, 
when  the  final  call  comes. 

Have  I  answered  the  question? 

ONE  OF  THE  62  DESCENDENTS. 
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Spray!  t°r  Bigger  Profits 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO  " 

“FRIEND”  TRACTION  SPRAYER 

Use  a  ‘‘Friend”  high  pressure  traction 
or  power  potato  sprayer  to  protectyour 
1925  crop  of  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

The  quality  of  your  products  deter¬ 
mine  your  profits.  Thorough  spraying 
increases  quality,  yield  and  profits. 

Do  it  with  a  “Friend.” 

•‘Friend”  traction  sprayers  are  simple, 
easy  running,  durable,  and  produce  high¬ 
er  pressure  than  many  power  sprayers. 
“Friend”  combination  sprayers  are  very 
efficient  in  orchard  or  field. 

The  latest  and  best  nozzle  boom  equipment. 
Send  for  catalog  T25  for  full  information.  * 

“Friend”  Mfg.  C*.  n^per9  Gasp®rt,  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by  L.  Herring, 
Ulster  Park,  N,  Y-  In  New  England  by  Bolton 
Fruit  Co.,  Bolton,  Mass,  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  by  Tyson  Bros.  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


DAI  CM  fit  Garden 
Dt£ft»lLll9  Tractor 

Does  Seeding.  Cultivating  and  Lawn  Mow-  /! 
ing  with  greater  saving  of  time  *  ‘  " 

and  effort,  Attachments  for  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispensable, 
exclusive  features  such  as  the 
patented  arched  axle,  tool  con¬ 
trol,  instant  hitches,  etc.  A  boy 
or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  409  PARK  ST. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


KINKADE 


GardenTractor 

and. 

Power  Lawnmower 

A  practical  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit 
Growers,  Country  Estates, 
and  Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave„  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymeuth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


EARP 

LABORATORIES 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria. 

Improve  feed  for  stock 

Put  Silogerm  in  ensilage,  also  in 
feed  for  healthy  chicks  and  animals. 


Rat  Virus  to  kill  rats 
Send  for  Printed  Matter— Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 


by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Value  of  Tobacco  Stems 

Would  you  give  market  gardeners’  ex¬ 
perience  with  tobacco  stems  as  a  fertilizer 
and  insecticide?  What  percentage  of  to¬ 
bacco  solution  will  kill  the  larva  of  the 
Japanese  beetle?  A.  R, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  order  to  get  anything 
worth  while  on  this  we  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  from  our  readers.  Years  ago  it  was 
often  possible  to  buy  these  stems  at  a 
fair  price.  Since  the  development  of  to¬ 
bacco  as  an  insecticide  as  dust  or  liquid 
few  of  the  stems  can  be  bought,  and 
their  use  as  fertilizer  is  limited.  In  our 
own  case  we  considered  them  worth  about 
four  times  as  much  as  stable  manure,  and 
valuable  chiefly  for  their  nitrogen. 


Training  Lima  Beans 

I  would  like  to  add  our  experience  with 
Lima  beans  to  that  of  your  correspondent 
on  page  577.  Before  the  vines  begin  to 
run,,  tie  binder  twine  from  pole  to  pole 
about  1%  ft.  above  ground,  and  a  second 
strand  4  ft.  above  ground.  If  this  is 
done,  each  pole  can  take  care  of  four 
plants.  The  vines  get  plenty  of  air  and 
sunshine  running  on  these  strings  and  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  rust  or 
mildew.  If  rust  and  mildew  appear, 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

New  York.  E.  e.  hicks. 


A  Step-saving  Dumb  Waiter 

The  cellar  is  the  place  where  most 
edibles  are  kept  in  the  country.  This 
means  much  going  up  and  down  steps 
at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  the 
housewife,  and  as  a  rule  cellar  stairs  are 
not  easy  to  climb.  We  have  solved  the 
problem  by  using  a  dumb  waiter  which 
is  let  down  into  the  screened  enclosure 
in  the  cellar.  This  is  fitted  with  a  door, 
and  into  this  is  put  the  food  which  lias 
to-  be  kept  in  the  cbllar,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  next  meal 
is  to  draw  the  waiter  up  and  lift  it  onto 
the  table.  mrs.  j.  w.  R. 


Inducing  Broodiness 

I  have  a  little  suggestion  as  to  induc¬ 
ing  ibroodiness  in  hens.  As  I  keep  only 
White  Leghorn  hens,  and  a  few  chicks, 
I  always  hatch  the  ducks  with  liens,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  get  Leghorns  to  sit 
early.  My  method  to  induce  broodiness  is 
not  to  gather  the  eggs  too  early  in  the 
day;  best  to  do  it  after  dark.  I  have 
always  found  this  to  be  successful.  With¬ 
in  a  week’s  time  I  have  had  too  many 
broody  liens.  Ralph  r.  williams. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wintering  Carrots  in  the 
Row 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  was 
very  successful  in  wintering  a  crop  of 
carrots  this  year,  right  in  the  ground 
where  they  were  grown.  Last  Fall  I 
was  rather  busy,  and  carrots  being  quite 
cheap,  I  pulled  only  half  of  my  crop. 
Most  of  these  I  pitted,  the  rest  I  left 
just  as  they  were.  When  the  snow 
melted  in  February  I  was  able  to  dig 
them  just  like  fresh  carrots,  even  most 
of  the  tops  were  still  green,  in  fact  I  sold 
some  of  them  bunched  like  new  carrots 
for  quite  a  high  price.  I  noticed  one 
thing,  however;  that  is  that  where  the 
top  of  the  carrot  root,  or  crown,  had 
been  above  ground  that  it  was  spoiled  to 
the  ground  line.  If  anyone  were  to  try 
this  method  of  leaving  them  in  the 
ground,  I  would  suggest  that  they  culti¬ 
vate  late  in  the  Fall  and  throw  a  small 
amount  of  soil  over  the  crown. 

New  York.  d.  c.  w. 


Driving  Spray-pump  From 
Tractor 

In  a  recent  number  you  ask  for  the 
experience  of  fruit  growers  in  using 
tractors  for  drawing  power  sprayers.  We 
have  for  several  seasons  used  a  crawler- 
type  tractor  to  pull  a  200-gallon  power 
sprayer  with  excellent  results.  Such  a 
sprayer  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  aver¬ 
age  team  on  slopes,  or  when  the  ground 
is  wet.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  _is  that  it  would  just  as  easily  pull 
a  250  or  300-gallon  tank,  and  thus  save 
time  in  refilling.  I  am  now  ordering  two 
10-20  wheel  type  tractors  and  two  300- 
gallon  sprayers,  and  would  like  to  drive 
the  spray  pumps  by  a  flexible  shaft  from 
the  power  take-off  of  the  tractors,  and 
save  buying  engines.  Will  anyone  who 
has  done  this  tell  his  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  other  growers?  a.  r.  c. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

Molasses  Pie 

Pour  1%  cups  of  scalded  milk  over  two 
egg  yolks  slightly  beaten.  Add  one-third 
cup  molasses,  one-third  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg,  and  a.  little  salt,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch  disolved  in  a  little  water.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly  (or  else  use  one 
whole  egg  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  instead 
of  cornstarch  and  two  yolks).  Pour  into 
a  tin  lined  with  pastry  and  bake  like 
custard  pie.  mrs.  f.  d. 


Crows  pulled  one 

hill,  and  said:  “Good  night!” 


writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vt.  “I  wouldn’t  plant  without  it.” 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these :  “Had  no  corn 
pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G. 
Vincent,  W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother 
it”— M.  Croclcwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by 
crows.  None  were  eaten.  Yet 
crows  were  in  fields  all  the  time 
catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.  Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of 
my  corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken" — A.  J. 
Hicks,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  IV2  acres 
of  corn” — G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500II,  New  Britain,  Conn! 
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Seed  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


American  Fruits 


FARMS 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUYOK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


YOU  NEED  LIME 


to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon' 
ates,  is  furnace'dried  and  non'caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  ioodb.  bags. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Part  I 

A  heavy  rain  started  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  10,  and  when  we  went  to 
bed  it  looked  like  a  long-continued  flood. 
That  was  just  what  we  did  not  want,  for 
with  Spring  rushing  upon  us  as  it  is  this 
year  we  must  keep  step  with  her  or  fall 
hopelessly  behind.  The  soil  on  our  lower 
farm  is  naturally  heavy,  and  too  much 
rain  makes  it  as  hard  to  handle  as  some 
of  these  hard  drinkers  when  tied  onto 
the  water  wagon.  Saturday  morning, 
however,  came  with  bright  sunshine  and 
a  good  drying  wind.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  do  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  just  where  to  take  hold.  The  crab- 
apple  trees  were  nearly  in  full  leaf,  with 
buds  beginning  to  show  their  color.  The 
pear  blooms  are  opening,  and  apple  and 
peach  far  on  their  way.  They  are  all  at 
least  two  weeks  ahead  for  safety.  If  we 
have  our  usual  weather  during  the  rest 
of  April  our  fruit  crop  is  doomed.  There 
is  no  way  of  holding  it  back,  so  we  must 
take  what  comes  and  stand  for  it.  It  is 
worse  than  watching  your  children  try¬ 
ing  to  skip  several  years  of  home  and 
parental  authority,  and  get  up  against  the 
world  before  their  time.  You  have  just 
about  as  much  power  to  hold  them  back 
as  you  have  to  keep  the  fruit  buds  where 
they  belong.  A  woman  told  me  the  other 
day  that  her  great  regret  was  that  the 
apple  trees  would  not  be  in  full  bloom  by 
Easter !  That,  she  said,  would  be  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  typical  of  the  day !  When  I 
mildly  suggested  that  such  an  early 
blooming  would  be  certain  death  to  the 
crop  She  remarked  : 

•‘That  doesn’t  matter !  Beauty  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  life !” 

Well,  I  have  never  found  that  beauty 
paid  my  taxes  or  feed  and  labor  bills. 
Very  likely  my  own  style  of  beauty  is  not 
negotiable;  but  that  is  about  the  way 
some  of  these  people  regard  life.  There 
is  one  plant  on  this  farm,  however,  which 
does  not  worry  us  with  its  blooming.  That 
is  what  we  call  the  wedding  day  rose.  For 
many  years  now  I  have  been  buying  a 
bunch  of  roses  to  celebrate  our  wedding 
day.  This  year  I  tried  a  new  plan,  and 
bought  a  big  potted  rose  bush  with  14 
buds.  The  blooms  appear  beautifully  one 
after  another  and  bid  fair  to  continue  the 
celebration  for  three  weeks.  Then  Mother 
will  select  the  spot  on  the  lawn  which 
she  prefers,  and  we  will  Cut  back  and 
plant  the  rose  as  a  permanent  reminder. 
Eet  us  hope  there  may  finally  be  a  good- 
sized  colony  of  them.  This  morning  we 
found  one  flower  ended,  some  in  various 
stages  of  bloom  and  six  buds  coming 


We  need  coal  and  other  things  at  the 
store,  so  .Tames  takes  the  truck  and 
drives  to  the  railroad.  Philip  does  the 
chores  and  gets  ready  for  garden  plant¬ 
ing.  Carl  hitches  Tom  and  Broker  to 
the  plow  and  starts  for  the  lower  field. 
The  big  grays  are  fat  and  fit  after  their 
Winter.  Their  job  today  is  plowing  a 
pear  orchard  where  we  are  to  start 
peaches.  These  pears  were  on  the  lower 
farm  when  we  bought  it.  Last  year  we 
pruned  and  sprayed  them,  and  gave  each 
one  a  good  dose  of  chicken  manure.  This 
gave  them  new  life,  and  they  climbed  up 
into  the  air  and  turned  green  with  pros¬ 
perity.  This  year  they  are  loaded  to  the 
tip  with  fruit  buds.  I  never  saw  pear 
trees  so  plastered  with  promise  as  they 
are  now.  But  the  variety  is  wrong,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  must  go.  The  Gar¬ 
ber  pear  is  perhaps  a  little  better  than 
Kieffer,  but  at  best  it  is  a  cooking  pear. 
If  these  trees  were  Bartlett  or  Bose  I 
would  let  rhem  stay  until  they  died  of 
old  age,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  work¬ 
ing  to  produce  cooking  fruit  on  high- 
priced  land.  That  will  naturally  go  with 
cheaper  land  and  cheaper  labor.  So  we 
shall  plant  peach  trees  in  between  these 
pear  trees,  fruit  the  pears  until  the 
peaches  come  into  bearing,  and  then  take 
out  the  pears  and  put  Baker  apple  trees 
in  their  places.  These  pear  trees  are  32 
ft.  each  way.  We  are  plowing  the  mid¬ 
dles  and  will  plant  peaches  16  ft.  apart, 
and  one  peach  tree  between  each  two  pear 
trees  in  the  row.  What  varieties?  This 
is  to  be  an  experiment  orchard,  and  we 
have  trees  of  several  new  varieties  from 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  We 
want  to  see  how  good  they  are,  and  this 
seems  the  best  location  we  have  for 
testing  them.  But  what  about  this  Baker 
apple?  It  is  a  local  variety  grown  in  a 
limited  way  in  this  section.  It  is  a  Fall 
apple  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality, 
a  heavy  annual  bearer.  It  sells  well 
here,  where  it  is  known.  I  should  not 
care  to  plant  it  extensively,  but  in  a 
limited  way  it  will  pay.  In  truth  I  have 
over  200  trees  of  unprofitable  varieties. 
When  I  planted  my  large  orchard  I  fool¬ 
ishly  took  advice  from  everyone.  As  a 
result  I  have  considerable  fruit  which  is 
all  out  of  date  for  this  section.  Had  I 
planted  half  a  dozen  varieties,  or  even 
less,  we  should  now  be  far  better  off. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Tom  and  Broker  are  just  playing  with 
that  big  plow.  Tom  walks  in  the  furrow, 
solemnly  putting  one  big  foot  before  the 
other  apparently  saying.  “Why  don’t  you 
give  us  something  to  do — this  is  mere 


exercising!”  We  will  keep  him  busy  be¬ 
fore  he  is  done.  It’s  like  one  of  the  boys 
at  college.  He  has  made  the  baseball 
nine.  Baseball  has  been  regarded  as  play, 
but  during  the  vacation  the  coach  drove 
them  so  hard  that  the  boy  said  for  once 
he  had  enough  baseball,  and  the  driving 
had  only  begun !  Right  over  the  fence 
from  this  orchard  is  a  field  of  about  three 
acres  ready  for  seeding.  The  straight, 
even  furrows  would  bring  joy  to  a  good 
plowman’s  heart.  Our  neighbor  helped 
us  on  this  job.  You  might  well  call  him 
a  master  plowman,  and  his  title  M.  P. 
would  mean  far  more  than  the  M.  A.,  or 
L.  L.  D.  with  which  so  many  people  dec¬ 
orate  themselves.  This  M.  P.  has  a  steady 
team  which  might  well  be  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  two  extra  hands.  These  horses 
know  just  what  to  do.  You  ought  to  see 
them  slowly  move  around  a  young  tree 
so  as  not  to  bark  it  and  yet  let  their 
master  work  up  close.  People  tell  me 
of  seeing  expert  surgeons  cut  into  the 
body  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  some  vital 
organ  without  danger.  It  is  almost  like 
that  to  see  this  man  and  his  horses  plow¬ 
ing  in  our  orchard.  Last  year  this  field 
had  a  crop  of  Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans. 
The  stubble  has  been  plowed  under,  and 
now  we  shall  put  lime  on  the  rough  fur¬ 
rows  and  harrow  it  in.  Then  equal  parts 
of  barley  and  oats  will  be  seeded  with 
Alsike  clover  and  Timothy.  The  grain 
will  be  cut  while  green  for  hay  and  then 
we  hope  to  have  a  good  meadow  to  stand 
for  several  years.  This  is  part  of  our 
plan  of  seeding  down  practically  all  the 
farm  to  clover  and  grass.  The  lower 
fields  where  there  are  no  trees  will  be 
left  for  hay  while  the  orchards  will  be 
plowed  every  three  years  or  when  it  seems 
best  to  do  so.  This  means  giving  up  all 
truck  crops  and  depending  on  fruit  alone 
for  our  income — with  about  enough  of 
grain  to  feed  our  stock.  Oats  and  barley 
will  give  more  and  better  fodder  than 
either  grain  alone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  own  job  today  is  a  mixed  one.  I 
am  supposed  to  look  over  the  strawber¬ 
ries  and  decide  about  their  care,  prune  a 
few  peach  trees,  examine  the  bloom  in  the 
orchards,  keep  an  eye  on  the  children  and 
do  various  other  chores.  Among  other 
things  I  cut  a  good  handful  of  asparagus. 
They  are  the  first  tips  to  appear  above 
ground.  By  next  week  we  will  be  eating 
asparagus  freely.  The  rhubarb  is  nearly 
a  foot  high.  That  means  rhubarb  sauce. 
The  apples  have  lasted  well  this  year — 
better  than  ever  before.  If  it  were  not 
quite  so  wet  I  would  have  Oarl  stop 
plowing  and  run  through  the  strawberry 
rows  with  the  cultivator.  That  must  be 
done  soon,  so  we  can  clean  out  a  little 
crab  grass.  We  must  prune  that  Hope 
Farm  peach  tree.  It  may  not  be  known 
that  we  have  a  seedling  peach  which  will 
come  on  the  market  next  year.  It  grows 
right  up  against  the  side  of  one  of  the 
barn  buildings  in  perhaps  the  worst  loca¬ 
tion  a  tree  could  select.  It  is  just  a 
chance  seedling — no  one  knows  how  it 
was  started,  or  how  it  happened  to  es¬ 
cape  destruction  when  it  was  small.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  large  white  peach, 
very  late  and  of  high  quality.  As  a  rule 
white  peaches  are  not  very  popular,  al¬ 
though  they  are  often  finer  in  flavor  than 
the  yellow  sorts,  but  I  think  this  seedling 
has  some  points  of  superiority.  It  will  be 
introduced  by  a  nurseryman,  and  I  shall 
try  the  experiment  of  telling  the  exact 
truth  about  it  and  see  what  comes  of  such 
a  policy.  The  nurseryman  wants  all  the 
strong,  healthy  buds  he  can  get.  and  his 
instructions  are  to  prune  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  growth  of  wood — regardless  of 
the  fruit.  From  its  size  and  location  this 
tree  presents  a  problem,  and  we  are  call¬ 
ing  in  various  experts  to  tell  us  how  to 
do  it  right.  I  never  before  realized  how 
impossible  it  is  to  describe  on  paper  just 
how  such  a  job  should  be  done.  One  must 
not  only  look  the  tree  over  but  have  con¬ 
siderable  vision  to  realize  how  the 
branches  are  to  head  out  and  where  the 
suckers  or  new  wood  will  grow.  We  have 
finally  pruned  it  after  a  fashion,  and  put 
on  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  stimulate  its 
growth.  This  business  of  raising  a  crop 
of  buds  is  out  of  my  line. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  five  little  children  are  playing  on 
the  lawn.  They  are  supposed  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  a  little  flower  garden,  with  Rose 
as  the  boss,  but  there  are  too  many  pret¬ 
ty  things  all  about  them  to  permit  steady 
employment.  A  Red  hen  comes  running 
across  the  lawn.  Two  robins  are  quar¬ 
relling  like  most  married  people  over  the 
location  of  their  house. 

“I  want  it  right  here  in  this  apple 
tree.”  says  Mrs.  Robin. 

“Too  far  from  the  cherries,”  says  her 
husband.  “If  I’ve  got  to  support  this 
coming  family,  I  have  my  rights!” 

“But  I  have  to  stay  at  home  all  the 
time — -and  it’s  my  nest.” 

She  will  probably  have  her  way. 

A  wild  rabbit  peeps  out  of  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  A  hawk  flies  over  the  orchard — an 
eye  open  for  chickens. 

First  I  know  the  children  are  lined  up 
on  the  back  steps  each  biting  away  at 
a  big  apple.  Can  you  tell  me  why  chil¬ 


dren  always  pick  out  the  largest  fruit 
they  can  find?  The-  medium-sized  ap¬ 
ples  are  usually  better.'  The  first  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs  have  painted  spots  of  gold 
out  beside  the  hedge.  No  wonder  these 
children  believe  in  amending  child  labor 
on  such  a  day  by  throwing  in  a  little 
play. 

Out  in  the  barnyard  Philip  is  dressing 
three  chickens  for  tomorrow’s  dinner. 
They  are  mongrels — a  mixture  of  R.  I. 
Red  and  Jersey  Giants.  Both  of  these  are 
mixed  breeds,  and  all  their  forebears  on 
both  sides  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
the  color  of  these  birds.  They  are  fat  and 
heavy.  Old  Bruce,  the  Airedale  dog,  sits 
watching  Philip  as  he  works.  The  heads 
belong  to  him.  Philip  goes  off  on  some 
errand  and  leaves  one  fat,  dressed  chicken 
on  a  board,  with  Bruce  sitting  beside  it. 

I  expected  to  see  the  old  dog  make  a  dive 
for  this  rich  meat  the  moment  his 
master’s  back  was  turned,  but  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  left  on  guard,  i 
and  he  sat  there  without  moving — with 
the  water  dripping  from  his  mouth  as  he 
watched  that  meat.  I  have  rarely  seen 
such  evidence  of  self-control.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  he  feared  a  whipping  in 
case  he  stole  the  chicken  or  whether  he 
just  wanted  to  please  his  master.  My 
grandmother  used  to  tell  us  of  the  old 
times  when  beef  was  roasted  before  an 
open  fire  with  a  spit  or  long  iron  rod 
thrust  through  it  so  that  it  might  be 
turned  over  and  over  to  the  fire.  They 
had  a  dog  that  would  turn  this  spit  and 
never  touch  the  meat,  even  when  he  was 
suffering  from  hunger.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  what  emotion  lies  at  the  basis  of 

such  self-control  in  humans  and  brutes. 

%  ❖  ❖  *  ❖ 

All  of  a  sudden  all  hands,  including 
the  horses  and  Bruce,  turned  and  looked 
at  the  back  door.  One  of  the  girls  ap¬ 
peared,  ringing  the  dinner  bell,  and  there 
was  a  general  movement  toward  the 
house.  “Civilized  man  cannot  live  wif  11- 
out  cooks.”  Today  we  are  to  have  small 
sausages,  fried  crisp,  spinach  and  egg  and 
potato.  Right  back  of  mother,  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  with  the  sun  pouring  in  over 
her,  stands  the  wedding  rose.  We  ail 
agree  that  a  new  bud  has  opened.  This 
spinach  has  been  cooked  in  some  new 
way — instead  of  being  just  boiled,  like 
cabbage,  it  seems  to  be  stewed  fine.  It’s 
some  way  my  daughter  saw  it  served  in 
Paris.  Excuse  me  for  not  trying  to  spell 
it.  Put  to  a  vote  I  find  that  all  our 
folks  are  against  me— in  favor  of  this  new 
Style  in  food.  I  always  did  stand  for  old- 
fashioned  things.  Now  comes  Rose  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  plate  of  sauerkraut !  Never  did  I 
think  that  the  Hope  Farm  folks  would 
accept  fermented  cabbage  as  a  desirable 
part  of  their  daily  food — but  here  they 
are  eating  it  as  they  would  ice  cream. 

What’s  the  answer? 

The  doctor  in  whom  they  have  great 
confidence  tells  them  that  sauerkraut  con¬ 
tains  some  sort  of  digestive  ferment  which 
Is  greatly  needed  by  the  human  system. 

I  must  say  that  sauerkraut  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  as  a  medicine  or  a  delicacy, 
but  here  I  have  right  in  my  own  home 
evidence  of  the  way  the  science  of  nutri¬ 
tion  is  changing  the  food  habits  of  my 
own  family,  and  food  habits  are  about  the 
hardest  to  change  of  any  we  have.  When 
I  was  a  boy  in  the  New  England  seaport 
town,  a  group  of  men  used  to  boil  cod- 
liver  oil  down  by  the  waterside.  I  can 
still  see  the  big  iron  kettle  with  the 
cod  livers  boiling  inside  and  the  whole 
lower  town  filled  with  an  odor  that  would 
drive  a  hungry  man  from  his  dinner.  My 
uncle  took  advantage  of  this  boiling  to 
try  to  train  me  in  useful  habits.  He 
would  cut  off  the  fat  from  the  roasted 
meat  and  put  it  on  my  plate  with  the 
wise  remark : 

“If  you  eat  fat  meat  you  will  never 
need  to  eat  cod-liver  oil !” 

I  was  quite  willing  to  compete  with 
the  soft  soap  tub  rather  than  “take”  the 
awful  stuff  in  those  iron  kettles.  How 
were  we  to  know  of  this  age  when  cod- 
liver  oil  is  regarded  much  as  the  famous 
elixir  of  life?  But  sauerkraut  as  a  med¬ 
icine  !  Well,  we  have  fallen  upon  strange 
days.  You  can  have  your  choice  of  raw 
apples,  baked  apples,  stewed  apricots  or 
canned  peaches  or  cherries.  I  see  a 
couple  of  lemon  pies  as  the  pantry  door 
swings  open— but  they  are  designed  for 
Easter  dinner  tomorrow.  No  wise  man 
will  interfere  with  any  food  program.  A 
couple  of  baked  apples  in  a  deep  bowl 
with  milk  ought  to  suit  us.  H.  w.  c. 

(Continued.) 


Veteran’s  Tax  Exemption 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  know  that 
old  veterans  were  exempt  from  taxation 
on  small  places  that  were  not  assessed 
over  $1,000,  or  something  like  that.  Are 
ex-service  men  of  the  World  War  ex¬ 
empt  from  any  taxation  in  this  State, 
and  if  so  what  is  it?  c.  s.  T. 

New  York.  * 

When  application  is  made  therefore  to 
the  board  of  assessors  at  their  meeting 
to  hear  complaints,  real  property  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  pension, 
bonus  or  insurance  granted  by  the  United 
States  or  by  this  State  for  military  or 
naval  services,  and  owned  by  the  pen¬ 
sioner,  the  person  receiving  the  bonus 
Or  the  insured,  or  his  dependent  mother, 
wife  or  widow,  shall  be  exempr  from 
taxes  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

N.  T. 
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PUMP 
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The  Cardinal  Pump  oper¬ 
ates  upon  a  new  scientific 
principle,  never  before  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lifting  of  water. 
You  would  scarcely  believe 
that  water  can  ride  on  an 
open  chain-web,  without  the 
aid  of  cups  or  buckets.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  it  does 
do  in  this  wonderful  new 
Pump.  Turn  the  crank  or 
start  the  engine.  The  water 
rides  right  up  on  the  chain- 
web  and  gushes  from  the 
spout  in  a  generous  stream — 
twice  as  large  as  you  would 
get  with  an  ordinary  pump 
of  similar  size. 

The  Cardinal  Pump  is  easy 
to  install ;  you  do  not  need  a 
high-priced  expert.  You  can 
do  the  job  yourself  in  a  few 
minutes  with  absolutely  no 
difficulty. 

The  Cardinal  Pump  has 
no  valves  to  wear  out,  no 
sucker  rods  to  be  pulled  and 
no  expensive  cylinder  to  get 
out  of  order.  When  the 
Pump  stops,  the  water  slips 
off  the  chain,  leaving  noth¬ 
ing  to  freeze,  even  in  zero 
weather. 

You  can  buy  a  Cardinal 
to  suit  your  requirements, 
whether  you  operate  by 
hand  or  power.  There  are 
sizes  with  capacities  from  5 
gallons  per  minute  to  30 
gallons  per  minute.  All 
are  ruggedly  made  so 
as  to  give  a  lifetime  of 
service. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today.  We’ll 
send  full  information  and 
prices. 

AGENTS — If  interest¬ 
ed  in  an  agency  for  the 
Cardinal  Pump,  write  for 
particulars. 

CARDINAL  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
25-C  East  26th  Street  New  York  City 

CARDINAL  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

25-C  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  full  particulars 
regarding  your  Cardinal  Pump.  My  well  or 

cistern  is . feet  deep.  The  waler 

level  is . feet  from  surface.  The 

casing  (if  any)  is... . in  diameter.  I  wish 

to  operate  by  (hand  or  power) . 


-ha 


I 

Name 


|  Postofdce . 

I  R.F.D .  State. 
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Have  you  ever  heard  one 
of  Rudy  Wiedoeft’s  Vic¬ 
tor  Records?  If  so  you  can 
appreciate  why  we  are 
proud  that  he  uses  the 
SELMER  SAXOPHONE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

When  Rudy  talks  the  whole 
Saxophone  world  listens  in. 
He  has  prepared  a  series  of 
“Three  Talks  to  Saxophon¬ 
ists”  explaining  just  the 
proper  steps  to  take  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  saxophone  artist- 
soloist.  Hundreds  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  reading  these 
“  talks.”  So  will  you  — 
whether  yon  intend  to  learn 
the  saxophone  or  are  already 
a  saxophonist.  They  are 
FREE.  Get  your  copy,  together  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  NEW  REDUCED  PRICES  on  both 
the  Seliner  (Paris)  and  Selmer  American  saxo¬ 
phones  TODAY  before  our  supply  is  exhausted. 


Selmer 


117-119  West  46th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


‘  ‘Everything  for  the  Band  and  Orchestra  ’ ’ 


DEPARTMENT  105 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  ON  MY  PART, 

please  send  me  Rudy  Wiedoeft’s  “Three  Talks  to 
Saxophonists.” 


Name 


Street  or  li.  F.  D . 

City . . . . . State 


j£\ 
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PAINT 


Buy  Direct 


ORDER  direct  from  the 
factory  at  a  big  saving. 
We  pay  no  middlemen, 
hire  no  salesmen,  but  sell 
you  a  pure  linseed  oil  Barn 
Paint  at  a  very  low  price. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  as 
well  as  any  barn  paint 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder 
and  color  chart  show¬ 
ing  paints  for  every 
farm  need. 


$1.25 

PER 

GALLON 

FREIGHT 

PAID 

to  any  sta¬ 
tion  within 
300  miles. 
Freight 
allowance 
made  to 
more  dis¬ 
tant  points. 


Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 
372  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  ihe  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 


YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  <£  C  00 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  Yorlk  I 


The  Farmer’s  Wife 

The  following-  eulogy  of  the  farmers 
wife  was  printed  originally  in  the  St. 
Paul  News.  It  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of 
another  season  of  strenuous  toil,  we  print 
it,  hoping  that  it  may  make  some  farmer 
more  appreciative  of  his  best  friend — his 
wife : 

“The  woman  on  the  farm  is  its  greatest 
burden-bearer.  She  is  an  everlasting 
sacrifice  to  the  land.  While  her  men  folks 
are  sowing  and  reaping,  she  is  working 
overtime  to  give  them  food.  No  matter 
how  early  the  man  may  leave  his  lied 
for  the  waiting  fields  some  woman  must 
rise  to  get  breakfast  for  him,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  late  he  sits  down  to  his  evening 
meal,  she  is  always  there  to  wasli  the 
dishes  after  him. 

“The  wheat  farmer,  the  corn  farmer, 
j  the  cotton  farmer,  the  truck  farmer,  every 
man  who  gets  his  living  from  the  soil, 
i  finds  his  best  assistance  in  the  farm  wo¬ 
man. 

“The  men  may  give  their  strength  and 
their  affection  to  the  land  which  they  till, 
but  the  woman  give  their  very  life  blood 
to  the  earth  from  which  comes  our  sus¬ 
tenance.  Not  only  must  they  work  be¬ 
yond  their  strength,  but  they  must  bear 
the  babies,  which  are  to  be  the  farmers 
of  the  future  and  many  of  them  have 
yielded  up  their  lives  to  a  multiplicity  of 
tasks  too  great  for  their  doing. 

“With  every  crop  some  woman’s  dream 
is  sown :  with  every  rain  some  wife’s 
tears  fall ;  with  every  drought  some  moth¬ 
er’s  hopes  are  blasted.  But  through 
hardship  and  adversity  the  women  work 
on  ;  faithful,  devoted,  untiring,  often  poor 
and  forgotten,  offering  their  youth  and  | 
their  lives  as  sacrifice  to  hard  work,  wor-  j 
ry  and  neglect,  rarely  appreciated,  never 
paid,  and  seldom  praised. 

“The  farmer’s  wife  contributes  more 
i  and  gets  less  from  her  country  than  any 
|  other  citizen.” 


More  About  That  Golf  Club 
Case 

Referring  to  an  article  on  page  577  in 
j  regard  to  case  of  a  golf  club  damming 
|  stream  running  through  pasture  of  a  wo- 
i  man  farmer  would  say  the  article  is  mis¬ 
leading.  and  I  would  like  to  correct  it. 
j  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  did  not  ask  for 
damages  as  you  infer,  but  asked  to  have 
the  boards  removed  from  the  dam  so  she 
might  have  the  natural  flow  of  the  water 
at  all  times  as  she  had  had  for  some  HO 
years.  You  refer  to  the  pond  as  being 
used  by  the  golf  club  for  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing,  ifishing,  etc.,  and  the  fact  is  this 
j  pond  is  used  only  as  a  water  hazard  in 
'  the  game  of  golf  and,  as  they  claim,  to 
beautify  their  premises. 

In  your  last  paragraph  you  say  you  are 
told  by  neighbors  that  she  was  not  fight¬ 
ing  for  her  rights  but  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  golf  club  and  that  there 
are  other  streams  where  she  could  have 
watered  her  cattle.  This  is  not  so. 
This  brook  runs  through  the  cow  pasture, 
and  the  nearest  brook  is  over  one-half 
mile  up  over  a  hill  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  from  the  pasture.  As  to  j 
■fighting  to  obtain  money  from  the  golf  | 
club,  the  plaintiff  was  forced  to  fight  to  j 
protect  her  water  rights,  as  her  property,  i 
without  water,  was  no  longer  valuable 
as  a  dairy  farm.  There  was  no  need  of 
a  fight  anyway,  as  all  plantiff  asked  from 
the  golf  club  in  the  first  place  was  for 
them  to  take  off  boards  from  their  dam 
as  the  water  got  low  in  pond,  so  as  to 
keep  a  continuous  flow  of  water  into 
J  brook. 

When  the  brook  first  dried  up  she  ap~ 

!  plied  to  one  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
j  the  club,  and  he  had  the  caretaker  re¬ 
move  a  board  from  dam  each  night,  and 
j  allow  the  water  to  run  for  an  hour  or 
j  so.  That  arrangement  was  satisfactory 
j  to  the  plaintiff,  and  went  on  for  some 
j  time,  and  could  have  gone  on  indefinitely, 

I  but  the  president  of  the  club  returned 
j  from  a  trip  and  ordered  no  boards  to  be 
i  taken  off  the  dam,  so  she  was  again  left 
|  without  water  for  her  cattle,  and  had  to 
;  haul  water  in  barrels  from  Lake  Pearl 
;  for  30  head  of  stock  for  a  period  of  time. 
She  went  to  the  president’s  house  to 
talk  matters  over  with  him,  and  was  told 
by  the  housekeeper  that  he  was  not  at 
home,  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  side 
door  to  go  out  to  his  machine,  and  when 
she  started  to  speak  to  him  he  told  her 
|  that  he  had  no  time  to  be  bothered  with 
'  her,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  carry 
j  water  ;  he  had  known  people  to  carry  wa¬ 
ter  two  miles.  That  is  the  treatment  she 
I  received  from  the  president  of  the  club, 

|  so  from  there  she  started  legal  proceed- 
j  ings.  The  president  might  at  least  have 
listened  to  her  complaint,  and  could  have 
|  settled  the  matter  at  that  time,  avoiding 
the  expense  and  annoyance  to  all  con- 
j  cerned. 

The  article  .spoke  of  the  case  as  being 
settled,  but  it  is  not  settled  by  any  means, 
as  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
.Tenney’s  decision,  and  has  taken  steps 
to  start  a  new  case  in  a  different  form 
with  new  counsel,  and  will  endeavor  to 
have  the  president  of  the  club  put  on  the 
J  stand  in  court  to  testify,  as  was  not 
I  done  in  the  first  hearing. 

I  Massachusetts.  Herbert  s.  woolford. 
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Turn  Idle  Fields  Into  Profits 

IF  YOU  have  wet,  idle  fields  that 
are  costing  you  money  in  taxes 
instead  of  bringing  you  money  in 
crops,  write  for  a  free  copy  of*  ‘  Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.”  It  tells  you  how  to  drain 
this  waste  land  by  the  propagated 
method  of  ditch  blasting. 

Name  . . 

Address . : . . . . 

Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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"  | hey  Were  fences  off  TH'CK  jTeel  wire  wife 
a  jKlN  coottng  oT  xinc,  and  when  Ikey  were 
pdf  up  a.  ~fewyears  ago  Ifciy  looKed  lil^e 


FENCES  are  made  of  dtrong  ,  medium 
We.cWr  Wire  WTltTa  TfllCK  HSAVY  coakno  aflEAD 
-tka+Ts  SEVEN  TIMES  AS  fiEAvr  aj  the  zinc  loafing  * 
an  tfc  galvanized  Kind,  ike/  last-  Several  "times 
as  lonv,  ‘•id  CoST 

"Ifik IR  EoNci  Life  15  IN  TflE  lEADCLAD 
PROTECTION  AMD  /loT IN  TflE  MOUHT  °f  -STEEL 

NV./fite  "to da/,  Tfi  Costs’  onj/  a  Cef\t~~ and 

^/o»  will  Save  dollar#  TEADCLAD  W|Rt  (§. 
"  :  ^j0UND5VILLEr 


You  Can  Kill 

P ear  P sylla  and  Apple  Aphis 


with 


CYANOGAS 


(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

Dust  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  B  Dust  on  the 
trees,  and  the  moisture  in  the  air  liberates  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  a  powerful  poison,  which  quickly 
and  thoroughly  kills  Pear  Psylla,  Apple  Aphis  and 
Leaf  Hopper  on  apples. 

Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  is  effective,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  safe;  and  it  is  easy  to  use. 

Tour  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send  you  a 
hundred  pound  drum  of  B  Dust  for  eleven  dollars 
f.  o.  b.  Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  ltt-L  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  B  -/TS  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  ’Vutlo.uil  W  ccklj  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  )SS0 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  fl.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  mid  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  April  13  a  metal  airplane  leaped  from  the 
ground  at  Detroit  and  headed  for  Chicago  at 
the  rate  of  118  miles  per  hour,  with  about  1,200  lbs. 
of  mail  and  freight.  It  was  the  beginning  of  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  in  America — a  regular  system  start¬ 
ed  by  Henry  Ford.  At  present  this  airship  will 
make  the  round  trip  every  other  day.  Later  a  new  ship 
will  be  added  and  thus  daily  trips  will  be  made. 
Ultimately  these  ships  will  travel  in  a  rough  circle 
from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Iron  Mountain  and  back  to  Detroit.  The 
initial  trip  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  was  made  in 
three  hours  and  16  minutes.  A  fast  train  starting 
at  about  the  same  time  required  about  seven  hours 
for  the  journey.  Thus  we  pass  a  new  mark  in 
freight  transportation.  In  a  few  years  these  freight 
airships  will  attract  but  little  more  attention  than 
our  common  fast  freight  trains.  We  think  that  new 
and  lighter  metal  alloys,  new  and  more  powerful 
engines  and  perhaps  more  active  gases  will  be  dis¬ 
covered.  All  these  will  be  utilized  to  make  airship 
travel  safer  and  more  effective.  Many  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  air  well  filled  with  these  mighty  birds 
of  passage.  In  time  the  cost  of  these  fliers  will  foe  so 
reduced  that  most  of  those  who  now  own  a  ear  of 
moderate  cost  can  afford  a  metal  bird.  Wonderful 
things  are  ahead  of  us  in  air  navigation.  The  world 
will  perhaps  foe  happier  for  them — but  will  it  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live? 

❖ 

LAST  year  some  dairyman  trying  to  pose  as  an 
expert  in  history  stated  that  the  Mayflower 
coming  to  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620  brought  several 
cows — so  that  dairying  in  this  country  was  started 
immediately.  In  truth  the  first  cattle  came  several 
years  later.  They  were  mostly  young  heifers,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  adult  cattle  in  the  small  ships 
used  at  that  time.  Now  comes  another  genius  in 
history  stating  that  the  Pilgrims  brought  potatoes 
with  them  and  that  they  formed  part  of  the  food 
from  the  first.  Wrong  again !  The  potato  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Great  Britain  about  1586,  and  very 
slowly  worked  into  use  as  a  food.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  ever  saw  one.  It  did 
not  reach  New  England  until  1720.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  first  crop  matured  the  seed  balls  were 
boiled  and  eaten.  The  tubers  were  not  found  until 
the  land  was  dug  or  plowed  the  following  year. 
It  took  many  years  to  accustom  the  people  to  eating 
this  “underground  nut.,’  but  in  time  i-t  came  to  be 
the  main  part  of  country  diet.  It  is  a  shame  now 
to  see  this  substantial  and  useful  food  falling  out 
of  use.  Every  power  of  agriculture  should  be  devoted 
to  advertising  it  for  what  it  is — the  best  source  of 
starch  for  human  food. 

* 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  behind  this  move¬ 
ment.  to  pass  a  child  labor  law.  One  class  believes  that 
the  less  we  do  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone;  that 
the  demand  for  labor  will  be  greater  and  consequently 
greater  Wages  can  be  demanded,  and  they  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  limit  production.  By  fear  and 
violence  they  have  extorted  wages  all  out  of  proportion 
to  what  the  farmer  gets.  The  other  class  promoting 
this  scheme,  are  people  who  never  raised  any  children 
or  did  any  real  work.  c.  c.  K. 

HE  child  labor  amendment  is  dead,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least.  If  its  proponents  were  wise  they 
would  change  the  form  of  the  amendment  or  con¬ 
centrate  their  work  upon  the  States  which  have  at 
present  no  adequate  child  labor  laws.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  present 
amendment.  We  would  like  to  add  two  classes  to 
the  above  list.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
expect  to  get  some  sort  of  a  job  at  enforcing  this 
amendment.  We  must  remember  that  our  colleges 


have  been  turning  out  a  good-sized  army  of  people 
who  do  not  like  to  work,  and  who  will  not  take  a 
job  at  productive  work  if  they  can  help  it.  Not  all 
graduates  are  of  this  class,  but  there  are  too  many 
who  do  regard  life  in  this  way.  If  the  amendment 
should  become  law  there  would  be  many  “snaps”  for 
them.  Then  there  are  without  question  many  good 
people  who  sincerely  believe  that  all  children  would 
foe  helped  by  this  legislation.  No  one  can  doubt 
their  sincerity,  but  they  are  wrong,  and  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  if  they  had  their  way. 

* 

HE  mails  are  full  of  letters  asking  how  to  treat 
seed  oats  in  order  to  prevent  smut.  We  thought 
this  had  been  fully  described — .but  still  they  come. 
Such  treatment  is  based  on  the  fact  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  germs  which  are  found  on  the  seed. 
These  germs  must  be  destroyed  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground,  or  they  will  grow  and  spread  all 
through  the  plant.  Powdered  carbonate  of  copper, 
three  ounces  to  the  bushel  of  seed,  may  be  used — - 
mixed  all  through  the  grain.  The  old  plan  was  to 
spread  out  the  seed  oats  and  sprinkle  them  with  a 
solution  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  in  60  gallons 
of  water.  Then  the  oats  were  shoveled  into  a  pile 
and  covered  with  a  blanket  for  several  hours,  and 
then  spread  out  and  dried.  The  dusting  plan  is 
easier  and  quicker,  and  quite  effective. 

* 

E  find  it  well-  nigh  impossible  to  make  our 
readers  understand  the  legal  side  of  the 
wandering  hen  question.  We  have  had  close  to  100 
questions  about  hen  trespass  since  January  1.  Now, 
let  s  see  if  we  can  make  it  clear.  A  trespassing  hen 
stands,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  exactly  the  same  as 
a  horse,  a  cow  or  a  hog  off  its  owner’s  property. 
She  has  absolutely  no  right  on  the  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty,  and  lie  may  protect  himself  under  the  law. 
He  may  entice  the  hens  into  some  yard  or  building 
and  hold  them  there  until  the  neighbor  settles  the 
damage  they  have  done.  He  may  bring  suit  against 
the  owner  of  the  hens  and  recover  damages.  Some 
people  seem  to  believe  that  when  a  hen  leaves  her 
owner’s  property  she  takes  on  the  status  of  a  wild 
animal  and  may  be  shot  as  such.  That  is  not  true— 
yet  many  a  man,  goaded  beyond  endurance  by  the 
indifference  of  his  neighbor,  has  taken  a  shotgun 
and  fired  into  the  wandering  flock.  In  such  cases 
the  dead  hens  are  picked  up  and  thrown  over  the 
fence  upon  the  neighbor’s  property.  About  all  he 
can  legally  do  about  it  will  be  to  sue  for  the  value 
of  the  dead  hens,  and  the  other  man  may  bring 
suit  for  the  damage  the  hens  have  done.  In  such 
cases  the  party  who  owns  the  hens  is  the  aggressor. 
He  has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  let  his  hens  run 
at  large,  and  the  truth  is  he  deserves  all  he  gets,  or 
all  the  hens  get,  by  way  of  punishment.  There  is  no 
meaner  act  on  the  part  of  a  country  man  or  woman 
than  to  turn  poultry  loose  and  permit  them  to  in¬ 
jure  the  neighbors.  A  lively  hen  can  scratch  out 
more  of  the  kindly  relations  between  neighbors  than 
anything  else  we  know  of.  She  has  absolutely  no 
rights  which  a  neighbor  is  bound  to  respect. 

* 

F  your  land  is  sour  there  are  two  things  for  you 
to  do.  Use  lime  so  that  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa 
will  grow,  or  use  the  crops  which  are  better  suited 
to  sour  land — crops  like  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans. 
In  spite  of  all  the  honest  propaganda  for  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  lime,  not  20  per  cent  of  the  lime  re¬ 
quirements  of  New  York  farms  have  yet  been  met. 
It  must  foe  admitted  that  for  some  reason  the  farm¬ 
ers  with  naturally  sour  soil  will  not  use  lime  enough 
to  sweeten  their  farms.  That  being  so,  we  think 
there  should  be  a  strong  campaign  for  the  greater 
use  of  the  acid  soil  legumes — that  is  the  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  plants  which  will  thrive  on  acid  soils.  No 
use  beginning  by  advising  the  use  of  entirely  new 
plants.  Advocate  the  increased  use  of  Alsike  clover. 
Soy  beans  are  wonderful  soil  improvers,  but  Alsike 
clover  is  something  that  all  can  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate.  Mix  it  in  with  the  seed  of  Red  clover  or 
use  it  alone  whenever  clover  is  needed.  The  seed 
costs  less  than  that  of  Red  clover  and,  being  smaller, 
will  go  further — and  up  to  its  limit  of  size  will  do 
all  that  any  clover  can. 

WE  want  you  to  read  Mrs.  Clarke’s  letter  on  the 
first  page.  It  is  a  model  in  its  way,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  presentments  of  a  great  natural 
need  that  we  have  ever  read.  That  need  is  for  men 
and  women  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  have  as  a 
life  background  a  childhood  passed  in  a  sound 
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Christian  home  in  the  country.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  such  men  and  women  may  do  for  a 
life  work;  the  fact  that  they  come  from  the  quiet 
country — from  a  home  where  labor  is  respected  and 
love  is  law — gives  them  the  finest  equipment  for 
service  they  could  possibly  have.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  state  adequately  what  America,  or  in 
fact  any  nation,  owes  to  its  farmers.  It  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  providing  food  and  clothing — 
great  as  that  service  may  be — but  in  all  ages  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  forced  to  depend  upon  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  conservative  character  which  has 
permitted  it  to  make  true  progress.  Granted  that 
the  town  and  city  may  produce  or  develop  brilliant 
or  strong  qualities  in  a  man  the  true  power  and 
determination  of  character  will  ever  come  from  sucu 
homes  as  Mrs.  Clarke  describes.  The  influence  of 
such  homes  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  noblest 
gift  which  the  country,  with  all  its  great  wealth  of 
service,  can  ever  offer  the  nation.  The  income  from 
the  farm  has  kept  this  home  and  educated  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Naturally  the  figures  of  such  a  business  are 
not  for  publication,  but  a  small  herd  of  cows,  a 
flock  of  hens  and  the  usual  income  from  such  a  farm 
and  the  fair  credit  which  such  character  can  al¬ 
ways  command — has  made  all  this  possible.  It  is 
refreshing  to  have  such  a  report.  The  air  is  thick 
with  doleful  reports  from  dairymen  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  feel  that  they  cannot  make  a 
living  from  their  cows.  Yet  here  is  a  woman  wh o 
has  not  only  made  a  living,  but  literally  “laid  up 
treasures  in  heaven,”  on  a  farm  and  with  an  outfit 
typical  of  thousands  of  others  in  New  York  State. 
And  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  bitter  com¬ 
plaint  and  discouragement  so  freely  expressed,  there 
are  many  other  quiet  and  hopeful  workers  who  can 
tell  much  the  same  story. 

* 

BE  sure  you  get  the  full  idea  of  that  story  of 
Somerset,  Vermont,  on  page  699.  Here  is  an 
abandoned  town.  There  were  once  about  600  in¬ 
habitants;  now  there  is  only  a  small  handful  left. 
For  years  the  melted  snow  and  the  drainage  from 
hills  and  springs  flowed  uselessly  down  to  the  great 
river.  Homes  have  been  abandoned,  land  put  our 
of  use,  the  industries  of  lumbering  and  farming  have 
ceased.  Yet,  in  a  new  way,  the  town  is  richer  and 
more  productive  than  ever.  A  great  dam,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  holds  back  the  water  which 
formerly  was  wasted,  so  that  now  the  water  power 
which  it  produces  is  probably  worth  more  than  100 
times  as  much  as  the  land  could  yield  in  food  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  typical  of  the  newer  day.  Once 
values  of  land  were  determined  by  the  food  it  could 
produce.  The  water  was  not  considered  an  asset, 
but  now,  under  the  demand  for  power,  new  values 
have  been  created  out  of  what  was  considered  a 
nuisance  of  melted  snow  and  flood  water.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  this  value  will  be 
doubled.  The  water  will  not  only  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  power,  but  also  used  on  the  level  land  in  the 
river  bottoms  for  irrigation.  There  are  thousands 
of  similar  locations  in  New  England  where  water 
from  the  hills  may  be  stored  for  use,  thus  increasing 
power  and  preventing  danger  and  loss  from  Spring 
floods.  This  will  be  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
towns  which  are  now  called  “abandoned.” 


Brevities 

“Let  us  not  grow  weary  with  well  doing.” 

Advices  from  Germany  are  that  the  high  price  of 
wheat  is  causing  the  people  to  eat  more  potatoes,  and 
their  substitutes.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  America. 

On  page  577  we  reported  a  case  in  Massachusetts 
between  a  golf  club  and  a  woman  over  the  right  to  the 
waters  of  a  brook.  We  now  learn  that  the  case  will 
be  carried  to  a  higher  court. 

People  are  sending  us  small  quartz  crystal's — think¬ 
ing  they  are  diamonds.  They  are  quite  beautiful  as 
imitation  diamonds,  but  are  so  common  that  they  have 
little  if  any  value. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  a  good 
clover  sod  with  five  tons  to  the  acre  of  good  manure 
with  acid  phosphate  added,  should  give  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes.  On  our  soil  more  potash  would  be  needed. 

Most  chimneys  need  cleaning  now  and  then.  It  is 
well  to  sweep  out  the  soot.  We  have  found  that  a  small 
cedar  tree  makes  a  good  brush.  Tie  a  rope  or  chain 
to  the  butt  end,  put  it  down  top  first  into  the  chimney 
and  churn  it  up  and  down. 

Four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  30 
gallons  of  water  is  a  good  solution  for  soaking  seed 
potatoes.  It  not  only  destroys  scab  germs,  but  those 
of  other  diseases.  Formaldehyde  kills  the  scab  germs, 
but  has  little  effect  upon  other  troubles. 

We  have  all  heard  of  people  who  say  they  can  tell  a 
change  in  the  weather  by  the  feeling  of  their  corns. 
Now  we  have  the  scientific  reason  for  this.  It  seem  ; 
that  some  samples  of  cheaply  tanned  leather  will  con¬ 
tract  or  stretch  according  to  the  moisture  in  the  air. 
Thus  at  times  the  shoe  grows  a  trifle  smaller  and  rubs 
tfoe  corns  harder. 
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Save  Dairy  Co-operation — Dairymen’s 
Inheritance 

Pakt  I 

[The  hope  of  co-operation  is  in  a  well-informed  mem¬ 
bership,  not  only  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  also  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  organized 
co-operation.] 

AIRYMEN  of  the  New  York  milk  territory  have 
a  dominating  .position  in  the  supply  of  liquid  milk 
needed  by  the  non-producing  population  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  available  to  them.  What  is  known  as  the  New 
York  milk  shed  consists  of  the  whole  State  of  New 
York,  and  adjacent  territory  in  the  States  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  need  of  the  New  England  markets  on 
the  east  and  transportation  problems  limit  the  supply 
for  the  New  York  markets  from  the  east  pretty 
largely  to  the  counties  in  New  England  bordering  on 
New  York  'State.  To  the  south  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of¬ 
fers  no  liquid  milk  supply.  To  the  north  Canada  ship¬ 
ments  are  discouraged  by  the  natural  differential 
of  distance  and  the  tariff  charges  on  importations. 
The  Alleghany  Mountains  form  a  barrier  on  the 
west.  Excepting  the  import  tax  from  Canada,  there¬ 
fore,  the  natural  conditions  give  the  New  York 
milk  producer  a  practical  'but  properly  limited 
monopoly  of  the  regular  and  dependable  liquid  milk 
supply.  This  is  important,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  a 
rich  inheritance  ii»  their  available  liquid  milk  mar¬ 
kets.  They  have  the  largest  and  best  milk  markets 
in  the  world.  They  serve  an  estimated  population 
of  16,000,000  people.  Practically  every  one  of  these 
sixteen  millions  of  people,  young  and  old.  demand 
milk  three  times  a  day.  Based  on  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  %  of  a  pint  of  liquid  milk  per  person, 
6,000,000  quarts  are  required  to  supply  the  daily 
needs,  and  approximately  5,000,000  more  quarts  are 
produced  in  the  territory  and  used  for  manufacture 
ing  purposes,  making  a  total  production  of  ap¬ 
proximately  11.000,000  quarts  of  milk  daily  in  the 
territory. 

The  dairy  business  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is 

an  important  industry.  It  embraces  probably  194,- 

000  farms,  1,700,000  cows,  and  1,000,000  people. 

The  area  of  the  dairy  farms  is  probably  20,000,000 

acres:  and  if  we  estimate  an  average  value  of  farms 

and  equipment  of  $15,000,  the  total  value  is  $291,- 

000,000.  In  1919,  the  State  Department  of  Farms 

and  Markets  estimated  the  total  value  of  dairy 

products  for  the  year  1918  at  city  wholesale  prices 

to  be  $208,084,590.52.  The  production  in  the  New 

York  territory  outside  the  New  York  State  lines 
• 

would  probably  increase  the  amount  to  $250,000,000. 
Present  prices  are  lower,  and  while  consumption  has 
materially  increased,  the  value  for  the  current  year 
would  be  under  the  1918  estimate. 

It  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  give  definite 
figures,  and  difficult  in  practically  all  cases,  because 
of  the  fractional  parts  of  adjacent  States  included 
in  the  territory :  but  roughly  estimated  on  Federal 
and  State  reports,  the  above  figures  should  be  sub¬ 
stantially  correct. 

The  dairy  business  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is 
destined  to  be  a  highly  profitable  industry  in  the 
future.  City  population  is  doubling  itself  every  25 
years.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  the  consumption 
of  milk  under  normal  conditions  will  be  at  least 
doubled.  In  50  years  it  will  be  four  times  its  present 
volume.  In  100  years  from  now  New  York  City 
alone,  which  now  takes  3,000,000  quarts  daily,  will 
be  consuming  50.000.000  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  But 
there  will  be  no  more  dairy  farm  average  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  than  now.  The  economic  law  will 
increase  the  dairy  farmers'  prospect  for  a  profitable 
business,  but  city  population  will  be  dominant  and 
powerful,  and,  if  farmers  neglect  their  own  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  themselves  and  their  industry,  they  will 
find  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  that  they  cannot 
safely  leave  their  business  to  others,  and  that  they 
must  develop  it  and  control  it’  themselves. 

Milk  is  the  easiest  product  in  the  world  to  sell. 
It  is  getting  easier  every  day.  It  requires  no  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  purveyor  to  sell  milk.  Everybody,  young 
and  old,  wants  it  three  times  a  day,  and  many  want 
it  oftener.  Any  other  one  article  of  food  may  be 
omitted  from  the  city  breakfast  table  without  com¬ 
ment,  but  omit  milk  and  the  whole  meal  is  a  failure, 
and  the  family  is  disturbed  and  unhappy.  If  the 
milk  is  anywhere  within  reach,  a  member  of  the 
family  will  find  it  and  carry  it  home.  The  seller 
need  not  look  for  the  customer.  The  consumer  will 
hunt  for  him.  Mothers  demand  it  for  the  babies, 
nurses  must  have  it  for  the  sick,  the  doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  it  more  than  medicine.  The  scientists  and 


dietitians  tell  you  they  can  distinguish  the  people 
who  drink  milk  and  eat  dairy  products  from  those 
who  do  not,  by  the  color  of  their  face  and  general 
appearance  and  vigor.  The  best  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  it  is  true.  The  study  of  these  problems  is 
having  its  effect.  Aside  from  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  increased  consumption  of  milk  per  capita 
is  creating  a  greater  demand  for  milk.  This  is  the 
dairy  farmer’s  opportunity.  We  want  to  help  him 
realize  on  it  now,  and  safeguard  his  interests  in  it 
for  the  future. 


A  Curious  Country  Law  Case 

THE  following  statement  covers  an  actual  case 
in  one  of  the  rural  counties  of  New  York  State. 
It  is  unusual,  yet  it  is  possible  that  something  of 
this  sort  may  come  up  almost  anywhere  and  we  make 
this  clear  statement  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
be  guided  by  it. 

A  reader  of  The  ft.  N.-Y.  had  a  relative  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fight  with  another  man  and  injured  him 
severely.  As  a  result  this  relative  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  judge  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  very  severe  in  such  cases.  Then  a  lawyer 
who  is  quite  prominent  in  the  community  came  and 
claimed  that  he  could  get  this  relative  free,  saying 
that  he  knew  the  judge  so  well  and  had  such  influ¬ 
ence  over  him  and  other  authorities  that  he  could 
most  certainly  have  the  case  thrown  out  of  court. 
This  lawyer  demanded  and  received  a  fee  of  $500, 
which  was  paid  by  check.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
witnesses  who  heard  these  promises.  The  case 
finally  came  up  and  was  laid  off  or  postponed  sev¬ 
eral  times.  After  a  very  feeble  defense  by  the 
lawyer,  the  relative  received  a  sentence.  It  was  an 
open  sentence  of  indefinite  time  as  the  lawyer  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  guilty.  Now  this  man  feels  that  he 
has  been  deceived  by  the  lawyer.  He  wants  to  know 
if  he  can  get  his  money  back  and  he  wants  to  know 
if  the  lawyer  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  prom¬ 
ises  he  made  before  the  trial. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  cases  similar  to  this  are 
being  found  in  some  of  our  rural  counties  where 
lawyers  promise  these  things  on  the  strength  of 
their  friendship  with  the  judge.  They  place  the 
judge  in  a  very  bad  position,  at  least  he  comes  under 
.suspicion  when  these  fellows  make  any  such  claim. 
In  a  case  like  this,  however,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  charge  in  the  case  was  assault  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  degree.  If  that  is  true,  this  relative  must  have 
been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury.  When  a  plea  of  guilty 
is  entered,  it  must  be  done  by  the  defendant,  who 
desires  to  enter  that  kind  of  a  plea.  In  this  case, 
it  is  possible  that  the  lawyer  might  have  told  the 
court  that  the  defendant  desired  to  plead  guilty. 
Such  a  plea,  however,  establishes  the  fact  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant,  and  in  that  event,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  this  lawyer  to  put  up  a  defense. 

If  the  court  suspended  sentence  in  such  a  case, 
no  more  could  be  asked  and  we  assume  from  what 
Ave  are  told  that  an  indefinite  sentence  means  one 
that  was  suspended.  If  the  defendant  were  sentenced 
to  a  reformatory,  this  sentence  might  be  indefinite, 
otherwise  there  would  be  some  time  fixed  when  he 
should  be  locked  up,  A  fee  of  $500  seems  large  in 
such  a  case  where  the  plea  of  guilty  was  entered. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  oan  offer  much  consolation 
to  a  person  who  would  pay  a  large  fee  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  influence  was  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  judge  so  that  he  would  depart  from  his  real 
duty  in  the  case.  A  man  who  attempted  such  an 
agreement  with  a  lawyer  cannot  be  said  to  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  he  is  not  in  a  good 
position  to  ask  for  his  money  back,  nor  would  he  be 
in  a  good  position  to  accuse  the  lawyer  of  cheating 
him.  He  would  probably  have  great  difficulty  in 
proving  that  a  smart  lawyer  made  any  such  prom¬ 
ises  and  the  fact  that  he  agreed  to  such  an  attempt 
would  discredit  almost  any  statement  he  could  make. 


What  About  Forestry  Here? 

THE  arguments  for  planting  young  forest  trees 
on  farm  land  now  of  little  value  are  plausible, 
but  we  should  have  both  or  all  sides  of  the  case. 
Here  is  a  statement  made  by  a  farmer  of  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y..  that  is  worth  considering.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  it — you  foresters? 

Occasionally  I  see  something  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about 
reforestation  of  waste  land,  and  recently  the  statement 
that  the  idea  of  planting  waste  lands  in  forest  trees  is 
slowly  gaining  ground.  I  have  about  50  acres  of  woods 
which  contain  some  small  timber,  from  which  I  am  ex¬ 
pecting  to  remove  all  the  trees  that  I  can  in  any  way 
market  at  a  profit  above  labor,  and  then  make  the  State 
a  present  of  the  land — let  it  go  for  taxes.  If  any  of 
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your  readers  can  tell  me  how  I  can  retain  ownership 
of  the  land  and  not  suffer  an  annual  loss  I  should  like 
to  know  it.  The  land  is  not  steep;  in  fact  is  fairly 
level,  much  better  land  than  much  that  was  once  cleared 
for  farming.  This  land  is  assessed  at  $10  per  acre, 
which  I  believe  is  the  minimum.  Taxes  at  4  per  cent 
on  $500  would  be  $20  per  year.  In  40  years  this  would 
be  $800.  .Supposing  that  there  was  no  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  except  taxes,  and  no  fires,  I  cannot  see  how 
at  the  present  price  of  labor  and  at  the  price  our  local 
dealers  would  pay  for  the  lumber,  I  could  at  the  end 
of  40  years  harvest  timber  that  Avoukl  net  me  $800. 

This  is  allowing  nothing  for  interest  on  the  taxes 
that  I  would  have  paid,  and  nothing  for  interest  on  the 
$500  investment  that  the  assessors  say  the  land  is 
worth,  and  besides  all  this  I  shall  probably  have  been 
dead  some  20  or  30  years  by  the  time  the  40-year  har¬ 
vest  is  due.  With  the  above  view  I  certainly  am  not 
one  of  those  who  have  an  idea  of  maintaining  land  in 
forest.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  Iioav  I  can 
retain  the  land  without  an  annual  loss  I  should  like 
to  have  them  do  so.  j.  d. 


Do  Not  Overplant  Tomatoes 

The  NeAV  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  tomato 
growers  are  seemingly  picked  for  the  slaughter  this 
year,  and  here  are  the  facts  to  prove  it.  First  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  1924  tomato  crop.  There  were 
enough  acres  of  tomatoes  set  out  to  pack  and  fill  25,- 
000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes.  That  was  the  esti¬ 
mate  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  crop  had  produced  prop¬ 
erly  that  amount  would  have  been  packed.  But  weather 
conditions  and  root-rot  curtailed  the  growth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  was  less  than  half  a  crop.  What  are 
the  results?  Oanners  having  any  contracts  or  future 
orders  to  fill  had  to  have  tomatoes  to  fill  these  orders, 
and  they  paid  anywhere  from  40  to  60c  a  basket  to  get 
enough  to  do  so.  Now,  having  obtained  these  prices  last 
season,  a  good  many  growers  are  determined  to  set  out 
twice  as  many  as  they  did  last  year.  This  is  where  I 
say  to  them :  “Beware,  there  may  be  a  full  crop  and 
then  what?”  About  10c  a  basket  is  what  they  will  get. 

Some  canning  factories  are  holding  meetings  through¬ 
out  these  'States  and  'filling  the  farmers  full  of  hot  air 
trying  to  get  them  to  plant  large  acreages  of  late  toma¬ 
toes,  and  besides  these  are  also  urging  the  farmer  to  set 
out  from  three  to  tfive  acres  of  early  tomatoes.  This 
is  the  bait  'the  canner  is  using.  He  tells  them  that  by 
planting  these  early  tomatoes  they  will  have  a  longer 
season  and  have  a  good  many  more  tomatoes  and  a 
larger  crop.,  All  true  from  their  standpoint,  but  what 
about  the  farmer’s  view  of  it?  Eongcr  season  is  right, 
earlier  tomatoes  is  right,  larger  crops  is  right,  but  what 
about  the  price?  Eess  money,  I  am  sure. 

Now  say  every  farmer  that  listens  to  them  puts  out 
from  three  to  five  acres  of  early  plants?  The  season 
is  good,  they  get  a  large  yield  and  haul  them  to  the  can¬ 
nery.  The  canner  will  fill  his  future  orders,  then  bang 
down  goes  the  price,  and  what  will  happen  to  the  late 
crop?  I  only  hope  that  every  grower  of  tomatoes  can 
see  this  thing  as  clearly  as  it  is  written,  and  does  not 
put  out  any  more  tomato  plants  than  he  did  last  year; 
if  anything  set  less. 

Farmers,  can  you  imagine  the  great  disaster  that  will 
happen  to  you  if  ever  there  are  25,000,000  cases  of  to¬ 
matoes  packed  in  the  United  States?  It  will  cause 
every  store-room  to  be  overstocked,  and  will  not  only 
make  a  cheap  market  this  year,  but  you  will  feel  it  for 
one  or  two  more  years  to  come.  Don’t  let  the  last 
year’s  price  of  tomatoes  cause  you  to  double  your  aere- 
age,  for  that  is  just  what  will  make  you  AA’ork  twice  as 
long  and  twice  as  hard,  and  for  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  money.  Sure  you  will  have  'a  longer  season  of 
hard  work,  and  more  expenses,  and  get  less  for  your 
trouble.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  got  50  or  00c  a 
basket  last  year  if  there  had  been  a  full  crop?  It  would 
have  been  10  or  15c  per  basket.  And  that  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  this  year  if  we  put  out  all  these  acres 
that  the  canner  is  urging.  Do  not  cause  an  over¬ 
production  of  the  -tomato  or  else  you  may  not  realize 
enough  to  pay  for  your  fertilizer.  Do  you  think  that 
the  people  in  the  cities  will  get  tomatoes  any  cheaper? 
If  so  you  make  a  mistake;  they  won’t  feel 'any  differ¬ 
ence  if  you  get  50c  or  a  lowly  10c  per  basket  for  your 
Product.  FRANK  J.  ZAHN. 

Delaware. 


Keep  the  Motor  Plates  Clean 

SEVERAL  readers  have  sent  us  clippings  from 
newspapers  in  New  York  referring  to  an  order 
from  the  flureau  of  Motor  Vehicles.  This  order  re¬ 
fers  to  number  plates  on  cars.  In  case  these  num¬ 
bers  are  found  obscured  by  dirt  or  grease  the  driver 
may  be  arrested  and  fined.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  this  we  print  the 
following  opinion  from  the  counsel  of  the  bureau : 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Law  requires  that  number  plates 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  be  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
the  number  plates  displayed  shall  be  those  furnished  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles.  While  the  law 
does  not  say  that  the  characters  on  a  number  plate 
must  not  be  obscured  by  dirt  and  grease,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  intent  of  the.  Legislature  was  that  all  number 
plates  should  remain  in  the  plain  readable  condition  in 
which  they  are  issued  by  the  Commissioner.  I  believe 
that  any  court  would  hold  that  a  number  plate  which 
is  in  any  other  condition  is  not  such  a  number  plate  as 
the  law  requires. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  a  magazine 
of  the  standard  and  circulation  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  may  do  much  to  help  make  the  roads  safe  bv 
encouraging  subscribers  to  keep  their  motor  vehicles  in 
the  proper  state  of  equipment.  Many  a  man  who  would 
not  neglect  his  horse  sadly  neglects  his  motor  vehicle. 
If  law-abiding  citizens  will  exert  themselves  to  keep 
their  number  plates  in  proper  condition,  it  would  be 
easier  to  apprehend  evil-disposed  persons  who  obscure 
their  number  i>lates  for  wrongful  purposes. 

STEAVART  G.  KNIGHT. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Little  ones,  big  ones, 
All  we  can  for  Our  Page. 

we  should  try  to  do 

I’ll  help.  Will  you? 

Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Carl  Click  (12  years),  Pennsylvania 

Memory  Verse 


April  is  a  baby— 

She  laughs  and  cries  and  plays, 

And  has  a  thousand  different  moods 
Throughout  her  thirty  days. 

Golden-haired  and  blue-eyed, 

What  has  she  to  do 

But  laugh  and  cry  and  bloom  and  grow 
Her  whole  life  through? 

April  is  a  baby, 

Growing  with  the  flowers, 

Laughing,  crying,  laughing 
So  she  spend  the  hours. 

By  Annette  Wynne. 

Sent  by  Aubrey  Gregory 
New  York.  (14  years). 


Drawn  by  Harold  Decency  (14  years), 
New  Jersey 


It  is  a  wonderful  Spring  morning 
(April  7).  Your  editor  has  been  up  since 
before  sunrise.  Everything  outdoors  was 
white  with  the  touch  of  Jack  Frost’s 
hand,  showing  that  it  is  not  yet  time  for 
tender  plants  to  be  venturing  forth,  but 
with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  the  frost 
vanished  like  magic.  As  I  watched  that 
great  shining  ball  appear  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  I  wondered  how  many  of  my  boys 


Drawn  by  John  Tierney  (15  years), 
New  York 

and  girls,  readers  of  Our  Page,  were 
watching  it  too.  A  good  many,  I  felt 
sure,  for  in  the  country  early  rising  is  a 
habit  and  the  sunrises  are  too  fine  to 
miss. 

I  have  been  digging  in  my  garden  a 
little  each  day  for  some  days  now,  and 
it  is  so  good  to  touch  the  mellow  soil 
again,  to  turn  it  over  so  that  It  may 
warm  up  and  drink  deep  of  the  April 
showers  which  are  sure  to  come.  What 
could  be  more  marvelous  than  the  silent 
unseen  forces  which,  in  a  few  short 
months,  will  create  flowers  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  us  from  that  very  soil 
wherever  we  sow  a  seed  or  set  a  young 
plant !  I  want  every  boy  and  girl  who 
possibly  can  to  have  a  garden  this  year 
(and  every  year),  not  only  for  the  crops 
you  may  harvest,  but  for  the  joy  you  will 
surely  find  in  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Nature. 


Three  Letters 

Among  the  more  than  260  contributions 
that  came  to  your  editor’s  desk  this 
month  there  were  many  letters  of  real  in¬ 
terest  and  worth.  I  wish  there  were  room 
to  print  them  all,  but  have  chosen  three 
that  are  typical  of  the  spirit  and  growth 
of  our  work  together : 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Our  Page,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  my  intentions  weren’t  good. 
This  time  I  have  completed  my  effort.  I 
think  that  Our  Page  has  improved  a  great 
deal  during  the  last  two  years.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  serial  stories. 
The  one  which  we  have  just  finished  was 
worth  while  reading  and  imagining  about. 
We  all  have  good  imaginations  and  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  put  them  to  good 
use.  'Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
great  plan  to  let  the  authors  or  others 
send  in  illustrations  for  the  stories?  -  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  necessary  but  it 
would  increase  the  interest.  Some  day 
when  my  imagination  machine  is  work¬ 
ing  overtime  I’ll  send  in  a  story,  too. 

Teachers  really  should  be  interested  in 
Our  Page.  I  can  give  some  good  reasons 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (16  years), 
Pennsylvania 

and  here  they  are :  It  is  an  aid  to  nature 
study,  good  composition  and  drawing. 
Besides  there  are  a  good  many  everyday 
things  that  Our  Page  teaches  us. 

Hoping  that  Our  Page  will  be  a  still 
greater  success,  I  remain, 

Mildred  Kinser  (15  years). 
New  York. 


Spring  is  here  again  and  I  am  very 
glad.  Though  we  have  not  had  a  hard 
Winter  I’m  sure  we  all  welcome  it  just 
the  same. 

I  mean  to  try  to  send  in  work  for  Our 
Page  each  month  that  will  either  be 
printed  or  win  Honorable  Mention.  Let’s 
all  of  us  contributors  do  the  same.  I’m 
sure  if  we  all  put  our  mind  and  heart  on 
our  work  and  strive  always  to  do  our 
very  best  we  can  certainly  make  a  page 
to  be  proud  of.  How  good  it  will  seem 
in  later  years  to  look  back  over  copies  of 
Our  Page  and  see  some  of  our  own  feeble 
efforts  in  print!  (Perhaps  they  may  not 
be  so  feeble  after  all). 

Our  Page  surely  brings  boys  and  girls 


in  closer  touch  with  one  another.  It 
gives  us  a  spirit  of  friendliness  that  per¬ 
vades  all  of  our  work.  We  will  all  be 
better  men  and  women  for  having  had  a 
chance  to  help  contribute  to  its  success. 
For  there  is  nothing  better  for  young 
people  than  these  efforts  of  theirs  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves. 

I  for  one  get  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  Our  Page  (I  especially  like  writ¬ 
ing  serial  stories)  and  it  always  inspires 
me  to  loftier  ideals.  I  hope,  Mr.  Tuttle, 
that  you  will  continue  having  printed 
letters  on  different  subjects,  for  many  of 
them  are  very  instructive  and  I  enjoy 
them  very  much.  I  will  close  for  this 
time  wishing  you  and  all  the  readers  of 
Our  Page  a  happy  and  joyous  Spring 
and  Summer. 

An  enthusiast  for  Our  Page, 

Earl  Anderson  (18  years). 

New  Hampshire. 


It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page,  so  I  will  make  up 
for  it  by  sending  in  this  letter  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  walk  I  had  yesterday.  I  think 
Our  Page  is  getting  better  and  better 
every  month  and  I  certainly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  every  single  word  of  it. 

A  Spring  Walk 

It  is  a  lovely,  warm  day  in  late  March 
and  I  am  walking  home  from  school,  coat¬ 
less  and  hatless.  The  sky  above  is  a 
hazy,  misty  blue,  and  the  very  air  is 
more  suggestive  of  Summer  than  Spring. 
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SATURDAYS'  BIG  EVENT 

Drawn  by  Gordon  Ray  (15  years), 
Oregon 


On  all  sides  I  see  indications  that  Spring 
has  actually  come.  Over  there  are  great 
clusters  of  fluffy  pussy  willows  and  bright 
cowslips.  In  the  trees  gay  robins  sing 
and  flashing  bluebirds  flit  to  and  fro.  As 
I  climb  a  steep  hill  I  come  to  a  tall  elm 
tree  and  I  pause  a  moment  to  rest.  Hark ! 
What  is  that  I  hear?  It  is  a  loud,  angry 
ehitter-ehatter,  and  looking  up  into  the 
boughs  of  the  tree  I  see  a  saucy  little 
red  squirrel  peering  boldly  down  at  me. 
I  laugh  and  wonder  at  his  rudeness.  In 
a  neighboring  tree  a  bright  blue  jay  is 
scolding  noisily  and  I  fail  to  understand 
why  any  of  God’s  creatures  should  scold 
and  find  fault  on  such  a  beautiful  day. 

It  is  getting  late  and  I  must  hurry 
home.  As  I  come  to  a  small  wood  I  hear 
the  peepers  (it  is  the  third  time  this  year 
and  a  sure  sign  of  Spring),  while  great 
frogs  sitting  on  logs  and  stumps  blink 
lazily  at  the  sun. 

Home  is  in  sight  and  I  breathe  a  sigh 
of  contentment,  for  I  know  that  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls"’  page  and  a  good  warm  supper 
are  waiting  for  me. 

Wishing  all  good  luck  to  Our  Page,  I 
am.  An  interested  reader, 

New  York.  Lucelia  Sweet. 


Merry  Spring 

Merry  Spring 
Will  you  bring 
Back  the  little  birds  to  sing? 

I  am  sad  ; 

Make  me  glad, 

Gentle,  merry,  laughing  Spring. 

Winter’s  snow 
Had  to  go 

From  the  hills  and  vales  below ; 
Then  the  showers 
Made  the  flowers 
Over  all  the  hillsides  grow. 


Mother  said, 

“They’re  not  dead, 

Only  sleeping  in  their  bed; 
When  Spring  rain 
Comes  again, 

Each  one  lifts  its  tiny  head.” 

From  Brumbaugh’s  Standard  Third 
Reader. 

Sent  by  Anna  Warner. 
Pennsylvania. 


Our  Serial  Story 

In  starting  a  new  three-part  story  this 
month,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  again 


A  Sign  of  Spring — Drawn  by  Miriam 
Kachel,  Pennsylvania 


for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  just  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  There  is  a  game 
that  children  sometimes  play  (and  older 
persons  too)  where  one  member  of  a 
group  starts  an  imaginary  story,  carries 
it  a  little  way  and  then  calls  on  someone 
else  to  continue.  The  second  story-teller 
must  remember  what  the  first  told  and 
take  the  action  along  somewhat  before 
calling  on  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  game 
gave  us  the  idea  for  our  serial.  We  have 
chosen  to  have  as  one  feature  of  Our 
Page  a  continued  story  in  three  parts, 
one  part  each  month,  each  part  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  writer.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  reads 
Our  Page  may  try  a  hand  at  this  serial 
story  “game,”  and  it  will  be  most  ex-i 
cellent  practice  in  thinking  clearly  and 
writing  down  your  thoughts  as  well  as  a 
most  fascinating  pastime  to  occupy  an 
evening  or  two  each  month. 

In  March,  as  every  reader  knows,  we 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (15  years), 
Illinois 

completed  a  story  begun  in  January,  en¬ 
titled  “Peter’s  Venture.”  The  writers 
were  a  16-year-old  girl,  a  14-year-old  girl 
and  a  14-year-old  boy.  This  month  we 
called  for  the  first  installment  of  a  new 
serial,  and  from  those  that  were  sent  in 
your  editor  has  chosen  the  one  printed 
below,  written  by  Theo  .laggard  (14 
years)  of  New  Jersey,  as  most  likely  to 
develop  into  a  good  story  in  three  parts. 
Honorable  Mention  to  those  whose  stories 
were  seriously  considered  in  the  final 
selection  goes  to  Marion  Morse  (12)  of 
Massachusetts,  Lillian  Kent  (16)  of 
Michigan,  Grace  Nichols  (12)  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Charles  Aker,  Helen  Andrews 
(12)  and  Madge  Newitt  (17)  of  New 
York.  Here  is  the  story : 

THE  FARM  FOREVER? 

(Part  I) 

BY  THEO  GRACE  JAGGARO 
The  scene  at  the  Dawson  Homestead 
that  Spring  evening  was  typical  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  western  farm.  In  the  distance 
could  be  seen  vast  fields  of  newly-plowed 
soil  for  the  cornfields  that  were  to  be. 
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A  young-  apple  orchard  extended  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  but  neat  farm¬ 
house.  All  was  hustle  and  bustle  around 
the  barns.  Pa  Dawson  was  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  trying  to  finish  the 
chores  before  sundown.  Everyone  seemed 
to  be  in  a  cheerful  humor  except  young 
Dan,  who  was  pitching  hay.  The  whistl¬ 
ing  of  the  boys,  and  the  jolly  jests  of 
his  father,  had  no  effect  on  his  ears; 
nor  did  the  odor  of  molasses  cookies  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  appetite  tonight.  He  was 
thinking,  thinking.  Yes,  he  would  screw 
up  his  courage  and  ask  his  father  at  the 
supper  table.  But  suppose  his  father 
would  not  consent. 

The  evening  meal  was  nearly  finished 
before  Dan  summoned  his  courage. 
“Dad,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  want  to  stay 
on  the  farm  any  more.” 

All  looked  at  Dan  in  astonishment. 

“What,  boy !  You  want  to  leave  the 
farm?  Haven’t  you  chances  of  making 
a  success  here?  You  have  your  allow¬ 
ance  and  stock  of  your  own,  besides  a 
promise  of  that  land  on  the  north  when 
you  become  of  age,  and  the  opportunity 
of  attending  an  agricultural  college  next 
year.  What  are  you  thinking  of  doing, 
lad?” 

“Well,  dad,  I  suppose  I  had  better  ex¬ 
plain  myself  right  now.  I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  about  it  a  long  time.  It’s  true  I  like 
the  farm  and  like  the  work.  I  know  that 
if  I  stick  to  it,  I  will  make  a  success 
some  day.  But  dad,  it  is  too  slow.  I 
want  to  go  to  the  city  and  work  my  way 
up  at  something.  Others  have  started  at 
the  bottom  rung  and  worked  their  way 
up;  why  can’t  I?  Some  day,  perhaps, 
when  I  become  rich,  I  will  come  back  to 
the  farm,  but  dad,  I  can’t  stay  any 
longer.” 

Dan  now  felt  very  much  relieved,  but 
the  rest  of  the  family  was  amazed.  Mr. 
Dawson  cleared  his  throat,  then  said: 

“Boy,  I  will  give  you  one  year  in  which 
to  think  this  over.  By  that  time  you  will 
be  eighteen  and  I  trust  you  will  think 
differently  then.  Under  no  consideration 
will  I  permit  my  boy,  who  knows  little 
of  city  life  and  ways,  to  gamble  with 
chance,  with  the  odds  against  him,  and 
go  to  the  city.” 

The  meal  abruptly  ended.  Dan  did 
not  tarry  in  the  front  room  that  evening 
to  indulge  in  the  jolly  conversation,  but 
climbed  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  bed  in 
the  attic.  Would  he  endure'  it  another 
year,  or  would  he  leave  and  go  to  the 
city  in  spite  of  his  father?  He  would 
hate  to  leave  the  old  farm,  and  his  loved 
ones.  Then  too,  there  was  Dolcy,  his 
prize  heifer.  No,  he  was  young,  and  now 
was  his  chance.  He  would  have  to  go. 
The  ties  of  the  farm  could  not  hold  him. 
If  he  could  not  go  with  his  father’s  con¬ 
sent,  he  would  have  to  go  without  it. 
He  had  some  money  of  his  own  put  away, 
and  then,  although  it  would  break  his 
heart,  he  could  sell  Dolcy.  The  more  he 
planned  the  keener  and  more  resolved  in 
his  ideas  he  became.  Finally,  nature 
had  her  way,  and  Dan  slept  soundly. 

About  a  week  later,  Dan  climbed  the 
same  narrow  stairs,  but  this  night  not 
to  plan,  not  to  slumber.  Under  his  bed 
was  a  neat  bundle  of  clothes.  He  did  not 
lie  down  on  his  bed,,  but  sat  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  lest  he  fall  asleep.  After  a  long 
wait  his  watch  was  rewarded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  moon  starting  out  on  her 
nightly  journey.  He,  too,  must  start  his 
journey.  Quietly,  on  tip-toe,  lest  he 
awaken  someone,  he  groped  his  way  down¬ 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house.  He  hated 
to  go  in  this  way,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
but  it  was  better  than  creating  a  scene. 
He  was  sure  his  mother  would  under¬ 
stand  after  she  read  the  note  which  was 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  bureau.  Dan 
had  to  walk  six  miles  to  the  station  at 
Medford  in  order  to  catch  the  eastbound 
train.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  so  Dan 
had  ample  opportunity  to  meditate  and 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  Spring  night. 
Once  he  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  back  and  give  up  the  idea  of  “getting 
rich  quick.”  But  no,  he  was  determined 
and  would  not  turn  back  now.  As  he 
neared  Medford  he  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  of  his  Sunday  school  lesson  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sunday,  which  was  about  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Suppose  he  failed,  would 
he  have  the  nerve  to  return  to  his 
father?  Oh,  but  he  was  not  going  to  fail. 
His  lot  would  be  victory. 

The  long-drawn-out  whistle  of  the  ex¬ 
press  crossing  the  trestle,  made  him  for¬ 
get  the  Prodigal  Son  and  quicken  his 
pace.  He  just  had  time  to  climb  on  the 
last  coach.  The  conductor  shouted  “All 

aboard,”  the  engine  puffed,  panted - • 

and  young  Dan  was  on  his  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Theo  has  given  us  a  splendid  start  for 
a  fine  story.  Wonderful  possibilities  are 
opened  up  by  this  first  installment.  Were 
I  a  youthful  reader  of  Our  Page  I  should 
itch  with  eagerness  until  I  could  put  on 
paper  my  imaginings  of  what  happens  to 
Dan  “on  his  way.”  Will  he  succeed  or 
will  he  fail?  Has  he  left  the  farm  for¬ 
ever;  or  will  he  return  to  it  forever;  and 
in  either  case  for  what  reasons?  It  will 
lest  your  ability  to  think  through  this 
Situation.  In  order  to  write  Part  II  you 
will  practically  have  to  decide  in  your 
own  mind  how  you  would  end  the  story 
when  it  comes  to  the  third  part.  I  hope 


Draw  the  pretty  scene  of  darling  little  Jean 
Sowing  tiny  seeds  which  every  garden  needs. 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (14  years), 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Ellis  (11  years), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Alice  Brawn  (13  years), 
Ithode  Island 


Drawn  by  Evan  Beers  (12  years), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Mildred  Kinser 
(15  years),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Curtiss  (16  years), 
Neiv  York 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Reed  (15  years),  Maine 


that  many  of  you  will  submit  second  in¬ 
stallments.  I  shall  read  them  with  no 
advance  feeling  as  to  how  the  story 
should  turn  out,  but  solely  with  the  idea 
of  finding  the  one  that  ties  on  best  to  this 
first  part,  carries  it  along  well  and  gives 


the  best  lead  for  a  climax  and  conclusion 
in  Part  III.  Remember  that  you  may 
have  up  to  750  words ;  less  if  you  wish, 
but  not  more.  Then  there  is  that  sug¬ 
gestion  about  illustrating  our  stories.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  doing  that,  I  wonder? 


Fido’s  Story 

(An  Original  Poem) 

Up  she  came,  and  with  childish  play, 
Seized  my  bone,  and  threw  it  away. 

“Beautiful  doggie,”  I  heard  her  say, 
“Come  with  me,  we’ll  romp  and  play.” 

With  her  I  went;  with  her  I  staid, 

When  through  her  childhood  days  she 
played. 

Now  I  am  old  and  feeble  and  gray, 

And  stay  by  her  fire  the  livelong  day. 
By  Elinor  Nottingham  (10  years). 
New  York. 

Elinor  wrote  “I  am  sending  you  a 
poem  which  I  made  up  one  day  coming 
home  from  school  when  I  saw  a  dog  eat¬ 
ing  a  bone.”  Good  work,  Eleanor ! 


A  Game  to  Play 

POSTURE 

The  players  stand,  three  or  four  yards 
apart,  in  a  circle,  and  a  ball  or  bean  bag 
is  tossed  rapidly  from  one  to  another. 
Each  one  who  misses  the  catch  must  re¬ 
main  as  though  turned  to  stone  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  was  when  lie  failed. 
The  last  one  up  wins  the  game.  He 
tosses  the  ball  into  the  air  and  catches 
it  10  times  while  the  others  retain  their 
positions. 

Leah  Defayette  (14  years). 

New  York. 

This  sounds  like  an  interesting  game 
to  play  in  the  school-yard  on  bright  mild 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  game  there 
ought  to  be  a  lot  of  picturesque  “statues” 
scattered  around  the  circle.  Your  editor 
would  like  to  know  whether  our  readers 
think  it  worth  while  to  describe  some 
kind  of  game  or  recreation  in  Our  Page 
each  month.  Quite  a  number  have  been 
sent  in,  and  those  published  ought  to 
give  good  suggestions  to  many  readers, 
but  very  few  have  said  much  about  them 
in  letters.  ^  Let’s  hear  what  you  think 
about  this  feature,  and  if  you  want  it 
kept  up  send  in  clear,  simple  descriptions 
of  games  you  like. 


T ulips  • 

This  answers  the  interesting  Nature 
Puzzle  sent  last  month  by  Anna  Gralmin 
of  Illinois.  Anna  has  given  us  this  time 
an  excellent  drawing  of  these  flowers,  and 
thanks  are  due  a  number  of  other  readers 
who  sent  sketches  of  tulips.  In  addition, 
many  interesting  letters  came  in  answer 
to  the  puzzle,  and  you  will  enjoy  reading 
those  that  are  printed  below. 

1  have  quite  a  few  tulips.  There  are 
red  and  pink  and  yellow  ones.  I  think 
the  yellow  and  red  are  the  most  common. 
I  have  several  tulips  started.  I  started 
some  in  the  house  this  Winter  but  they 
didn't  grow  very  well.  I  put  some  in 
the  garden  last  Fall  and  they  have  come 
up  and  are  doing  fine.  I  do  hope  they 
will  be  pretty  and  all  blossom,  for  I  love 
flowers.  Evelyn  Gordon. 

Maine. 


I  think  a  tulip  is  a  very  pretty  flower. 
Ours  are  coming  up  now.  We  have  yel¬ 
low,  pink,  red,  orange,  white  and  purple 
ones.  There  are  some  they  call  “parrot 
tulips”  that  are  quite  odd.  They  usually 
are  red  and  yellow  and  are  cut  up  a  lot. 

Rachel  Caughey  (12  years). 

New  Hampshire. 


Years  ago  the  people  of  Europe 
nearly  mad  with  enthusiasm  over  tulips, 
and  laws  had  to  be  adopted  to  prevent 
wild  speculation.  My  favorite  variety  is 
the  “Pride  of  Haarlem.”  It  is  bright 
rose,  suffused  with  purple  and  the  center 
is  blue.  Violet  Greenleaf. 

Maine. 


I  am  quite  sure  the  answer  to  the 
March  Nature  Puzzle  is  tulips,  because  I 
was  born  in  Holland  and  have  seen  the 
large  fields  of  tulips.  They  are  worth 
much  money. 

T  am  interested  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page  and  every  end  of  the  month  I  run 
home  to  see  if  Our  Page  has  come.  If  it 
has  I  read  it  before  I  do  anything  else. 
And  then  I  look  and  see  if  I  can  find 
anything  to  do  in  it,  and  if  I  find  any¬ 
thing  I  write  before  I  go  out  to  play. 

Louis  Hagen  (11  years). 

New  York. 

Louis  sets  an  example  of  eagerness  and 
promptness  in  doing  his  share  to  help 
that  ought  to  inspire  others. 

A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

^Your  editor  has  been  greatly  pleased  at 
the  interest  shown  in  the  Nature  Puzzles 
printed  during  the  past  few  months,  arid 
at  the  many  well-written  puzzles  that 
readers  have  been  sending  in.  This  is  a. 
permanent  feature  of  Our  Page,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
Month  by  month  we  add  to  our  knowl- 
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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Send  for  Catalogue 

OF  course,  you  want  a  good  bath¬ 
room  in  your  home!  And  to  help 
make  the  right  choice  of  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures,  you  should  have  the  new  cata¬ 
logue,  Plumbing  Fixtures 

for  the  Home.  It  is  free,  and  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  immediately  on  request. 

Full  of  illustrations  of  new  and  conserv¬ 
ative  designs,  you  need  it  whether  you 
are  building  or  remodeling. 

A  good  bathroom,  properly  equipped, 
is  an  aid  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
Give  your  children  its  advantages. 

Standard  Sanitary  IDfe.  Co. 

Pittsburgh 


BetterWay 
to  Can 

The  Virginia  Home  Can  Sealer 
is  easier,  cheaper  than  the  old, 
expensive,  tedious 
glass  jar  way.  No 
_  solder,  no  wax,  no 
caps,  no  glass  orrub- 
bers  to  worry  with. 

Make  $150  To  $500  Extra 

during  the  canning  season.  It’s  no  trick  at  all  to 
put  up  1000  cans  a  day  of  the  finest  flavored 
fruits  and  vegetables  ever  canned,  out  of  just 
the  products  of  your  garden  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  go  to  waste.  There’s  always  a  market  for 
your  home  canned  goods,  too— people  prefer 
them.  Write  immediately  for  “Free  Booklet’’ 
on  the  Virginia  Way  of  Canning  for  profit— and 
get  started  early  to  make  big  money! 

Virginia  Can  C#.,  Reanoke,  Va. ,  Dept.  17 


^KPIPE  DIRECT-  BUY  DIRECT®^ 
Get  this  Catalog 
l  before  you  buy 

Shows  how  to  buy  | 
hundreds  of  household 

and  dairy  bam  needfuls  at  a  big 
saving  over  even  the  regular 
mail  order  houses.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

All  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe  and  fittings, 

plumbing,  and  water  systems, 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits, 
furnaces,  electrical  supplies,  at  a 
saving  of  1-4  to  more  than  1-2 
usual  prices.  You  buy  direct  and 
save  ordinary  selling  expenses, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co  796-801  Broad  St., Utica.  N.Y . 

Plumbin^-Pipe-Flttln^s  |T^~  ~T 
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HOOD  FURNACES 

Make  Cheerful  Homes 

Here’s  One  Reason 


The  Hood 
Straiyht  Sided 
fire  Pot— 
That’s  Always 
Clean  and 
Always  Hot ! 


And  Here’s 
The  Common 
Sloping  Sided 
Pot— That’s 
Always  Lined 
With  Ashes 

WRITE  FOR  FULI.  INFORMATION  AND 
NAME  OF  NEAREST  HOOD  DEALER 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.,  Dept. 0,  Corning,  N.Y. 


4  aa  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  UU  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
■  Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


CASH  K  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  Till'.  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


edge  of  the  familiar  things  in  the  world 
of  Nature  all  round  about  us.  Here  is 
the  puzzle  for  this  month : 

I  am  a  Summer  resident,  coming  in 
March  or  early  April.  I  am  a  little  larger 
than  a  robin.  My  back  is  huffy,  marked 
with  dark  brown.  Underneath  I  am 
huffy,  shading  to  white,  and  marked  with 
black  spots.  I  have  a  black  crescent  on 
my  breast  and  a  black  moustache,  and 
have  red  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I  have 
a  long  bill  and  my  sharp  tail  helps  me 
to  climb  trees.  When  I  fly  you  can  see 
my  white  rump  and  the  yellow  on  the 
underpart  of  my  wings.  My  calls  are  a 
loud  “cuk,  cuk,  cuk,  cuk,”  repeated  many 
times  and  a  “qui-o,  qui-o,  qui-o.”  My  nest 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree  contains  pure  white 
eggs.  What  is  my  name? 

By  Dorothy  Fisher  (14  years). 

New  York. 

Our  Artists 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  draw¬ 
ings  this  month  and  there  were  many 
others  so  good  that  your  editor  had  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  making  selections.  I  have 
tried  hard  to  be  fair  all  round  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  best  possible  page  with  the 
material  sent  me. 

A  few  comments  from  some  of  those 
whose  drawings  are  published  will  be  of 
interest : 

.John  Tierney  wrote:  “I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  the  way  I  characterized 
you  in  the  enclosed  cartoon.  I  am  sure 
you  are  much  better  looking  than  that.” 
Don’t  worry,  John.  I’ve  had  more  than 
one  good  laugh  over  it  and  am  sure  our 
readers  will,  too.  Seriously,  I  do  wish 
I  might  shake  hands  with  every  one  of 
“our  artists”  and  all  our  other  contribu¬ 
tors  besides. 

The  drawing  from  Gordon  Ray  is  over 
two  years  old  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  it  printed.  But  it  is  too  good  to 
keep  hidden  any  longer.  Your  editor  has 
quite  a  collection  of  drawings,  etc.,  that 
he  goes  back  over  every  once  in  a  while 
and  finds  something  to  use.  At  the  time 
he  sent  his  drawing  Gordon  wrote :  “The 
reason  why  I  happened  to  think  of  draw¬ 
ing  this  sort  of  picture  was  because  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  know  what  it  means 
to  get  Saturday  (off  to  go  fishing.” 

In  regard  to  the  fanciful  drawing  by 
little  Josephine  Pierce  her  mother  wrote 
to  say  that  the  idea  and  the  work  are 
wholly  Josephine’s,  but  to  explain  that 
Josephine  has  had  the  benefit  of  drawing 
instruction  from  an  older  sister  who  is 
a  supervisor  of  drawing  in  city  schools. 
No  doubt  as  the  years  go  by  we  shall  see 
Josephine’s  work  on  Our  Page  every  now 
and  then  as  she  develops  her  talent.  Wo 
wish  her  well.  Josephine  herself  wrote 
a  neat  little  letter  telling  about  her  big 
dog. 

With  so  much  good  work  sent  in  it  is 
only  fair  that  Honorable  Mentions  should 
be  rather  numerous,  and  your  editor  takes 
pleasure  in  mentioning  the  following 
names  as  worthy  of  honor  among  “our 
artists”  this  month  : 

For  headings  and  general  drawings : 
Norman  Halloek  (17)  of  Connecticut; 
Dorothy  French  (14)  and  Violet  Green- 
leaf  (15)  of  Maine;  Frieda  Haynes  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Mildred  T.ippincott 

(11) ,  Martha  Filipovich  (12)  and  Harold 
Alpaugli  (16)  of  New  Jersey;  Laura 
Defayette  (11),  Verna  Kaiser  (13), 
Grace  Korthals  (13),  Everett  Male  (14). 
Charlotte  Booth  (16)  and  Helen  Curtiss 
(16)  of  New  York;  Thelma  Miller  (13) 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cora  Hill  (13)  of 
Texas. 

For  rhyme  drawings  of  Jean  sowing 
seed:  Elizabeth  Steed  (15)  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Josephine  Griffin  (12)  of  Maine; 
Eleanor  Morris  (11)  of  Maryland;  Perry 
Clement  (19)  of  Michigan;  Ruth  Eaton 
(10)  and  Dorothy  Dunn  of  Massachus¬ 
etts;  Sadie  Hettema  (11)  of  New 
Jersey;  Ruth  Relis  (9),  Waddie  Kic 

(12) ,  Beatrice  Reynolds  (13),  Gladys 
Clark  (13),  Marie  McIntosh  (13),  James 
Bernholz  (14),  Blanche  Vodvarka  (14), 
Aubrey  Gregory  (14),  Fannie  Brooks 
(14).  Constance  Yost  (15),  Margaret 
Jippert  (15),  Charlotte  Booth  (16), 
Frederick  Grusli  (16),  and  Ellen  Rick¬ 
ard  (17)  of  New  York;  Clara  Silliman 
(7)  of  Ohio;  Frances  Scott  (9)  and 
Grace  File  (16)  of  Ontario,  Canada; 
Rena  Cook  (9),  Mary  Healey  (9),  Louise 
Brooks  (13).  Miriam  Kaehel,  and  Esther 
Herr  (16)  of  Pennsylvania;  Cora  Hill 

(13)  of  Texas,  and  Agnes  Ilelfert  (15) 
of  Wisconsin.  It  should  be  said  that 


over  100  rhyme  drawings  were  sent  in, 
from  Which  eight  were  chosen  to  print. 
It  is  splendid  that  so  many  participate 
in  this  work  and  enjoy  it  so.  For  May 
we  will  have  another  series,  based  on 
A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

The  following  rhyme  was  composed  and 
sent  in  by  Faith  Lehigh,  a  13-year-old 
Pennsylvania  reader.  It  will  give  you  a 
chance  because  no  human  figures  are 
called  for  necessarily.  Those  who  like 
to  draw  animals  will  enjoy  this  especially. 
Remember  that  all  work  must  be  your 
own  original  creation,  on  your  honor. 
Here  is  the  rhyme : 

Papa  Gander  and  his  goslings 
Took  a  walk  with  Mother  Goose, 

Shep,  the  puppy,  teased  the  goslings — - 
Draw  what  happened,  if  you  choose. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

The  Spring  flower  hidden  in  last 
month’s  enigma  was  a-n-e-m-o-n-e.  In 
sending  the  answer  a  number  of  readers 
spoke  of  knowing  these  flowers  and  of 
looking  for  them  each  year.  There  are 
several  species  of  anemones  but  the  earli¬ 
est  and  best  known,  perhaps  is  the  little 
wood  anemone,  or  windflower. 

Here  is  another  enigma  which  will 
give  you  an  interesting  few  minutes  to 
solve : 

My  first  is  in  barn,  but  not  in  house, 
iMy  second  in  cat,  but  not  in  mouse, 

My  third  is  in  'blue,  but  not  in  red, 

My  fourth  in  yeast,  but  not  in  bread. 

My  fifth  is  in  carp,  but  not  iu  bass, 

My  sixth  in  choir,  but  not  in  mass, 

My  seventh  is  in  ice,  but  not  in  snow, 

My  eighth  in  come,  but  not  in  go, 

My  ninth  is  in  sick,  but  not  in  well, 

My  tenth  in  slope,  but  not  in  dell, 

My  whole  is  well  advertised  in  The 

Rural  New- Yorker. 

By  Arlie  Croft  (10  years). 

New  York. 


Notes  and  Comment 

The  clever  little  couplet  in  the  box  at 
the  head  of  Our  Page  this  month  was 
written  by  Margaret  Gorham,  a  10-year- 
old  New  York  reader.  Margaret  has  al¬ 
ready  backed  up  her  statement  that  she 
will  help.  The  question  is  “Will  you?” 
and  this  applies  to  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  Our  Page. 


The  list  of  contributors  on  page  722 
contains  263  names  this  month.  Your 
editor  must  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
open  and  read  the  letters  that  come  to 
him.  They  all  show  a  real  interest  and 
desire  to  take  an  active  share  in  making 
Our  Page  better  and  finer  in  every  way. 
The  names  of  many  letter  writers  have 
become  very  familiar  because  of  their 
regular  and  continued  contributions. 
Each  month  also  brings  a  lot  of  letters 
from  those  who  write  for  the  first  time. 
All  are  welcome,  and  whether  anything 
you  send  is  printed  or  not  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
helped  in  a  definite  way  by  giving  your 
editor  a  wider  choice  for  a  better  page. 


All  work  for  the  May  page  should  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
May  9.  That  gives  you  two  whole  weeks 
this  time,  but  let  me  warn  you  again  not 
to  put  off  writing  until  the  last  minute 
or  you  may  forget  it  altogether.  As  one 
girl  said  in  her  letter,  “That’s  the  trouble 
with  me.  I  don’t  send  mine  in  until  it’s 
too  late.  But  I’ll  try  to  help  Our  Page 
as  I  think  that  if  one  helps  make  a  thing 
he  enjoys  it  more.”  The  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  carrying  Our  Page 
for  May  will  be  dated  May  30,  and  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  have  a 
drawing  or  two  in  recognition  of  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  in  addition  to  our  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  That  idea  may  appeal  to  some  of 
you. 


Will  Florence  Grunfeld  (14  years) 
please  send  in  her  address  so  that  two 
photographs  may  be  returned  to  her  for 
which  she  supplied  postage  but  failed  to 
put  her  post  office  on  either  letter  or 
pictures?  This  is  a  point  for  all  readers 
to  note.  It  will  help  your  editor  a  good 
deal  if  you  will  put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  each  enclosure  you  send — on 
your  letters,  of  course,  but  also  on  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  stories,  etc. 


A  girl  from  Maine  who  says  she  is  “a 
booster,  not  a  rooster,”  makes  an  appeal 
to  other  Maine  readers  as  follows :  “The 
others  are  way  ahead  of  us.  I  know  there 
are  more  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  Maine  than  write.  Come  on, 
boost  Maine  for  the  month  of  May.  Let’s 
show  the  New-Yorkers  what  we  Down- 
Easters  are.”  Now  it  will  be  fine  if 
Maine  readers  take  this  to  heart,  but 
after  all,  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
look.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  two 
States,  nearly  three  times  as  many  wrote 
from  Maine  as  from  New  York  this  past 
month,  although  of  course  you  could  not 
tell  that  from  looking  at  the  two  lists. 

(Continued  on  Page  722) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Season’s  Wardrobe. — *We  hear 
of  fashionable  women  who  like  Miss 
Flora  MaeFlimsy,  have  nothing  to  wear, 
even  when  closets  and  wardrobes  are 
crowded  with  little-worn  garments.  The 
average  woman,  however,  is  more  moder¬ 
ate  in  her  desires,  though  there  are  few 
among  us  who  do  not  wish  just  a  little 
more  than  we  have.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  good  many  women  would  feel  the 
(Summer  supply  of  clothes  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  sufficiency  of  neat  cotton 
house  dresses,  a  colored  linen  or  two,  a 
nice  white  dress,  one  nice  silk,  a  tailored 
suit,  and  perhaps  a  voile  or  dotted  swiss. 
To  this  should  be  added  a  separate  coat 
that  may  be  worn  over  the  silk  dress, 
and  a  light-weight  woolen.  This  does 
hot  mean  that  all  these  articles  are  pur¬ 
chased  the  same  season ;  a  frugal  pur¬ 
chaser  would  not  buy  a  suit  and  a  coat 
the  same  season,  but  she  would  plan 
ahead  so  that  the  larger  purchases  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  time.  She 
would  also  buy  with  reference  to  what 
she  already  had.  If  she  had  a  dark 
blue  or  gray  jacket  suit  bought  last  sea¬ 
son,  she  would  not  buy  a  dark  brown  hat 
this  Spring.  In  a  modest  wardrobe  hats 
must  always  be  purchased  with  the  idea 
of  harmonizing  with  all  the  clothes  gen¬ 
erally  worn.  A  “dress”  hat,  that  only 
goes  with  one’s  very  best  gown,  gives 
much  pleasure,  but  is  not  economical.  A 
woman  who  has  little  money  to  spend  is 
fortunate  if  dark  blue  is  becoming  to 
her,  for  among  inexpensive  ready-made 


on  in  three  rows,  the  outer  row  a  vivid 
deep  old  rose,  almost  crimson,  the  next 
carmine,  and  the  inner  row  a  pale,  cham¬ 
pagne  pink.  The  cuffs  were  finished  with 
rows  of  ribbon  in  the  same  shades.  It 
made  a  handsome  street  or  afternoon 
dress,  the  accompanying  hat  being  a  very 
dark  blue  straw  faced  with  faint  cham¬ 
pagne  pink,  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
dark  blue  velvet  and  shaded  roses.  This 
is  one  of  the  wide  shapes  now  in  vogue 
for  dress  hats,  which  cannot  be  worn  by 
one  with  bobbed  hair.  All  the  fashion¬ 
able  hairdressers  now  offer  new  styles 
of  switches  and  transformations  which 
will  disguise  short  hair,  so  that  such 
hats  may  be  worn,  or  for  providing  a 
more  elaborate  coiffure  for  evening  dress. 

Printed  Chiffon. — The  pretty  little 
frock  with  the  flounces  was  printed  chif¬ 
fon — -a  white  ground  with  a  pattern  of 
shaded  roses  on  a  large  check  of  hair 
lines  in  black.  The  shape  of  the  dres§  it¬ 
self  was  not  unusual,  the  waist  plain, 
with  short  kimono  sleeves,  but  the  skirt 
was  three-tiered  in  front,  having  three 
flounces,  which  did  not  extend  around  to 
the  back.  The  flounces  and  the  sleeves 
were  edged  with  black  lace,  while  the  tied 
girdle  was  two-tone  satin  ribbon,  black 
on  one  side  and  old  rose  on  the  other. 
Black  lace  seems  to  be  coming  in  favor 
for  trimming,  and  we  often  see  it  used 
with  printed  chiffon. 

A  Revival  of  Pleating. — The  next 
dress  shown  was  brown  cloth,  perfectly 
plain  and  straight,  but  given  a  new  note 


garments  blue  can  always  be  found  in 
fair  quality  and  good  cut.  Either  black, 
brown  or  gray  shoes  and  stockings  can 
be  worn  with  dark  blue,  and  there  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  hats,  as  in  addition 
to  blues  one  may  wear  black,  black  and 
white,  and  several  of  the  rose,  red  and 
henna  shades.  Brown,  while  very  de¬ 
sirable  when  becoming,  is  not  quite  as 
easily  arranged,  as  black  shoes  and  hats 
do  not  look  well,  and  the  nice  browns  in 
suits  and  coats  are  often  a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  blues. 

The  Popular  Jabot. — One  of  the  no¬ 
ticeable  features  of  the  Spring  costumes 
is  the  rippling  jabot,  which  not  only  ap¬ 
pears  trimming  the  waist,  but  is  some¬ 
times  carried  all  down  the  front  of  the 
dress,  or  used  as  a  side  trimming  on 
skirts.  The  figure  at  the  extreme  left, 
in  the  illustration,  shows  the  jabot  as  the 
only  trimming  used  in  a  novel  way.  This 
dress  was  of  light  brown  wool,  the  skirt 
laid  in  inverted  box  pleats  in  front,  but 
plain  at  the  back.  The  plain  over-blouse 
'fitted  very  smoothly  over  the  hips,  and 
was  fastened  in  front  with  ball  buttons 
of  the  same  color.  The  long  plain  sleeves 
were  closed  at  the  wrist  with  ball  but¬ 
tons,  and  the  untrimmed  neck  was  bateau 
shape,  merely  bound  with  the  material. 
The  waist  was  without  trimming  other 
than  the  double  jabot,  which  consisted  of 
a  ripple  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress  turning  to  the  right,  while  a  frill 
of  ecru  lace  fell  towards  the  left.  This 
was  as  simple  as  a  sport  dress,  but  for 
the  lace  jabot,  which  would  never  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  real  sport  costume.  The  skirt 
with  pleating  merely  in  front  is  one  of 
this  season’s  novelties,  which  some¬ 
times  carries  out  the  idea  with  a  pleated 
apron  front,  separate  from  the  plain 
skirt.  The  hat  was  of  soft  felt,  the  only 
trimming  being  an  ornamental  pin  in 
the  turned-up  brim  in  front. 

Dark  Blue  Cloth.  —  Next  comes  a 
Spring  gown  of  dark  blue  cloth,  made  all 
in  one  piece,  but  giving  the  effect  of  a 
tunic  over  a  pleated  skirt.  The  tunic 
slopes  down  diagonally  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  being  alike  both  back  and 
front.  The  sloping  edge  is  cut  into  battle¬ 
ments.  The  apparent  underskirt  is  really  a 
side-pleated-flounce  attached  to  the  slop¬ 
ing  tunic.  The  long  peasant  sleeves  were 
set  in  at  the  shoulder  raglan  style.  The 
front  closing  was  edged  with  ribbon, 
which  stood  up  like  a  military  collar  at 
the  neck.  This  ribbon  was  narrow,  set 


by*the  use  of  knife  pleatings.  All  the 
dresses  now  show  a  flare  at  the  foot,  and 
in  this  case  the  flare  was  given  by  a  knife 
pleating,  made  of  the  cloth,  with  a  fold 
of  the  same  material  in  the  center.  Flat 
silk  buttons  went  all  down  the  front,  the 
front  hem  being  bound  on  each  side  with 
a  silk  fold,  making  a  narrow  panel.  Both 
collar  and  cuffs  were  formed  of  pleatings 
with  a  fold  at  the  center ;  on  the  collar 
this  fold  appeared  to  hold  the  pleats  flat, 
coming  round  to  the  front,  while  the 
pleating  stood  up  like  a  ruche  at  the 
back.  The  narrow  girdle  fastened  under 
one  of  the  two  brown  silk  buckles  which 
trimmed  it.  The  hat  was  of  brown  felt 
with  bow  ends  of  felt  at  the  back.  This 
was  a  very  useful  dress,  smart  and  be¬ 
coming,  and  desirable  for  cool  Summer 
days  as  well  as  Spring. 

Jabot  and  Godet.-— The  dress  at  the 
extreme  right  was  Lanvin  green  crepe 
de  chine,  very  plainly  made  but  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  new  ideas  in  trimming 
and  cut.  A  deep  jabot  fell  from  neck  to 
edge  of  the  waist,  while  a  band  of  the 
material  stood  up  around  the  round  neck, 
the  ends  being  looped  to  form  a  tie  over 
the  jabot.  The  short  sleeves  had  a  hem¬ 
stitched.  hem,  but  no  trimming;  the  ja¬ 
bot,  which  was  of  the  kerchief  type  was 
hemstitched.  The  waist  was  separate 
from  the  skirt,  which  was  plain  at  back 
and  sides,  but  given  fullness  in  front  by 
two  godet  pleats,  starting  at  the  waist 
and  flaring  to  the  hem.  These  godets 
appear  on  a  great  many  skirts  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  sometimes  they  are  applied  about 
half-way  down  inserted  in  a  seam  and 
sometimes  they  start  at  the  waist  as  in 
the  picture.  There  are  also  godet  ef¬ 
fects  given  by  a  draping  that  falls  below 
the  skirt. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.— -While  the  en¬ 
semble  suit  is  still  very  popular,  the 
plain  tailored  suit  of  tweed,  homespun  or 
twill  holds  high  favor  for  Spring  wear. 
Such  suits  are  very  plain  and  mannish 
in  cut,  preferably  with  a  double-breasted 
coat.  The  skirt  often  has  an  inverted 
pleat  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 

Blouse  and  skirt  dresses  of  cashmere 
jersey  were  so  much  worn  at  Palm 
Beach  that  they  were  almost  a  uniform. 
They  usually  consisted  of  a  plain  blouse, 
coming  down  over  the  hips,  opening  at 
the  neck  with  a  collar  and  revers ;  some¬ 
times  the  skirt  had  several  inverted 
knife  pleats  in  front ;  sometimes  inverted 
(Continued  on  Page  725) 
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Cooking  Convenience 
for  Rural  Homes 

The  Alcazar  Oil-Duplex  is  the  ideal 
cooking  range  for  farmers’  wives.  A 
three-fuel  stove,  equipped  to  burn 
either  wood  or  coal  and  kerosene  oil — 
singly  or  together. 

This  model  keeps  your  kitchen  warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  makes 
cooking  the  year  ’round  a  real  pleasure. 


There  are  Alcazar  models  for  every 
kitchen  —  from  kerosene  oil  cook 
stoves,  with  every  convenience  that  the 
city  home  enjoys  from  a  gas  range,  to 
the  latest  types  of  coal  and  wood  ranges. 


The  leading  dealer  in  your 
town  carries  an”  Alcazar” 
range  perfectly  adapted  to 
your  kitchen.  See  him  — 
or  write  to  us  direct. 


ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

429  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


c  lleny/ir 

Quality  Kitchen  Ranges 

Every  Type,  Style  and  Price  for  Every  Fue. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  ot  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


Cuts  Ironing  Time 
In  Half 

New  invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
one  Iron  needed.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours'  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  in  any  room, 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREETriai  L£?,er?' 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  name.addresstoday. 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

17  4  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

••Cash-in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Hlmply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  pei  Honal)y,May — 
‘‘bend  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.  ”  J  O.  Steeee,  Prew. 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 


The 

Flavor 

is 

Roasted 

In! 


DWJNELL- WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  v  CHICAGO  >.  PORTSMOUTH ,VA 
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Empire  Engine 
Combination 
Vacuum  Pump 
Operates  2  double  units 


This  is  the  Pumping  Outfit 
for  Small  Dairies 

HERE  is  an  engine  driven  milker  pumping  outfit  that  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  small  dairy.  This  pumping  outfit— with  standard,  proven  Empire 

Milkers — will  do  the  milking  on  the 
small  dairy  with  the  same  economy, 
the  same  speed,  the  same  freedom 
from  drudgery  and  labor  difficulties 
that  the  larger  Empire  outfits  bring 
to  big  dairies. 

And  not  only  that — but  also,  it  can 
be  used  to  do  the  many  small  power 
jobs,  such  as  running  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  the  grind  stone,  wood  saw, 
churn  or  any  other  machine  that  re¬ 
quires  horse  power  or  less. 

The  Empire  Engine  Combination  Vac¬ 
uum  Pump  is  sturdy,  reliable  and  quiet, 
inexpensive  to  install  and  economical  to 
operate. 

Write  today  for  the  new  free  Empire 
MilkerCatalog  No.  36— this  book  will  show 
you  “how  to  milk  for  bigger  profits." 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  Is  hand  made  and  has 
Unen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups — they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s 

2.  'Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used 
with  Empire  Electric  or  Engine  type  Pump¬ 
ing  Outfits  provide  a  practical  size  lor  every 
dairy  ol  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

5.  single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  ol  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  lor 
single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — M  H.P.  outfit  millcs 

2  cows  at  once — larger  sizes  proportionately 
economical.  .  „ 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  ol  adjustment. 


H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Peterborough,  Oat.,  Canada 


ONLY 


c  To  End  Broken 
Hame  Strap 
Troubles 


Premax  Hame  Fastener 
is  the  only  flat  link  fas¬ 
tener;  quick,  easy  lever 
method  of  adjustment; 
pressed  steel  with  rust¬ 
proof  finish;  adjustable 
— never  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  spring  snap — can¬ 
not  drop  off  when  harness  is  re¬ 
moved.  Send  35  cents  for  one. 

Six  Sizes— WRENCH  SET 

Sizes  %o  inch  to  %  inch  on  ring; 
case-hardened  steel;  white  nick¬ 
eled  finish;  fit  all  nuts  on  auto,  ra¬ 
dio,  lawn  mower,  corn  sheller,  etc. 
Send35e  for  complete  set  of  six. 

ARAB  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box514-A,  Dept.  H  7,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED! 

Make  Big 
Money 
Write  for 
FREE  PLAN 
Today 

Big$|  Offer 

2  Name 
Fasteners 
anda  Single 
6wrenchset 
Send  SI  bill 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
24  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 


bargain  book  In i 

Write  for  my  new  cut  Impfi 
price  catalog:  before  you  IBr&II 
buy  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing,  lIBHjj 
SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  ^ 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Plan 
saves  you  fully  1-3.  Send  for  catalog: 
today  and  see  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 


Dept.  4301 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  F 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawns,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

£&\Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

k  Dept.  407  Kokomo,  lnd. 

rWRITEFOR 


Saving  on  wash¬ 
ing  and  turning 
Bottles  (12  oper¬ 
ations  in  one). 


A  MONEYand 
TIME  SAVER 

You  will  find 
that  Insure 
Bottle  Hold¬ 
ers  prevent 
breakage 
when  travel¬ 
ling  over  rough 
roads. 


DAIRYMAN’S  LIFE  OF  BOTTLES 

SAVED  BY  USING  WEINMANN’S 
INSURE  BOTTLE  HOLDERS 


A  Device  That  Will  Save  You  Time  and  Money 


Write  for  Information 

AGENTS  WANTED 

WM.  WEINMANN  &  CO. 

Route  No.  3  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Agents  Wanted 

Automatic  Fresh  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Running  Water  Inside  and  Outside  under 
pressure,  in  ample  supply  as  needed.  Full 
line  of  different  sizes  for  all  requirements. 

Permanent,  Profitable  Work 

Any  energetic  man  can  earn  a  steady  and 
lucrative  income  and  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business. 

Big  Demand — Easy  to  Sell 

Every  farm,  country  house  or  store  needs 
running  water.  Will  you  take  the 
profitable  orders?  Weship  direct 
to  your  customers,  collect  and 
send  you  checks  for  commissions. 

Get  Started  Now 

>  Get  the  agency  for  your 
i  county.  Write  us  today.  We 
j!  send  complete  selling  outfits 
^  free.  Send  local  references. 

MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  tanks  and  pumps  in  the  world 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Without  Silage 

As  I  have  to  buy  all  my  feed  for  my 
two  family  cows  I  would  like  a  24  per 
cent  ration  from  the  following  grains 
I  can  get  here :  Ground  corn,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed,  glu¬ 
ten  meal,  oil-meal,  cottonseed  meal.  My 
roughage  is  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay. 

Michigan.  E.  E.  w. 

A  24  per  cent  ration  utilizing  the  in¬ 
gredients  mentioned  would  result  from 
combining  them  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  :  Ground  corn,  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats, 
150  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  both  bran 
and  middlings  in  your  combination, 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  use  both  the 
gluten  feed  and  the  gluten  meal.  At 
present  values  the  gluten  feed  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  gluten  meal,  and  if  de¬ 
sirable.  you  can  increase  still  further 
the  percentage  of  corn  by-products  in  this 
combination. 

You  realize  that  it  is  desirable  to  feed 
each  cow  in  accordance  with  her  daily 
production  of  milk,  rather  than  to  do  as 
some  dairymen  practice,  give  each  ani¬ 
mal  a  given  number  of  pounds  and  base 
the  amount  of  feed  that  is  to  be  fed  in 
any  given  dairy  so  as  to  total  the  amount 
of  milk  that  is  produced.  In  the  long 
run,  it  is  best  to  feed  the  cow  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  every  day  production  and 
modifying  the  combination  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  animals  that  are  in 
their  early  or  toward  the  close  of  their 
lactation  period.  F.  c.  M. 


Molasses  as  Cattle  Feed 


WATCH  your  horses 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 

tendons,  stiff  joints,  troublesome 
growths.  The  instant  an  exterior 
ailment  appears,  treat  it  with  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  Keep  this 
wonderful  remedy  readylor  emergen¬ 
cies.  For  41  years  it  has  been  giving 
quiok  relief  for  Sprains,  Spavin, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil, 
Wire  Cuts,  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Won't  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Thousands  of  farmers  consider 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  a  real  necessity. 
Don’t  be  without  it.  Get  at  drug  stores  for 
$1.50  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawreuce-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Every  Day  You  Need 

V'sKl 

(STANDARDIZED) 


I  have  been  thinking  of  feeding  stock 
molasses.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  feeding  value  there  is  in  it  at  the 
cost  of  ,$12.50  a  barrel  of  54  gallons 
which  contains  700  lbs.?  J.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

For  feeding  purposes,  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  is  nearly  equal  to  cornmeal.  It 
is  a  carbohydrate  carrier  and  while  it 
contains  no  protein,  it  is  claimed  by  its 
distributers  that  its  appetizing  features 
and  its  ability  to  make  unpalatable  grain 
more  tasty  more  than  makes  up  for  its 
lack  of- protein  content.  At  $12.50  a  bar¬ 
rel  you  would  be  paying  approximately 
two  cents  a  pound  for  molasses,  and  this 
is  about  the  market  price  of  corn  feed 
meal. 

The  best  outlet  for  molasses  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows  is  obtained  by  dilut¬ 
ing  the  molasses  in  warm  water  and  using 
this  material  to  saturate  beet  pulp.  It 
is  not  easy  to  feed  molasses  in  January, 
nor  is  it  a  suitable  product  to  have 
around  during  the  Summer  months  be¬ 
cause  it  attracts  flies  and  is  likely  to 
become  rancid  and  sour.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  feeds  that  are  saturated 
with  molasses  that  it  is  desired  to  bold 
over  for  a  few  days  for  feeding  purposes. 

A  suitable  ration  wherein  molasses  is 
used  as  the  source  of  carbohydrates 
would  result  from  the  following  combi¬ 
nation  :  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  250  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  ground 
oats,  150  lbs.  blackstrap  molasses,  100 
lbs.  wheat  middlings. 

Oftentimes  molasses  is  diluted  with 
water  and  sprinkled  over  a  poor  grade 
of  hay,  which  practice  influences  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  eat  more  roughage. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  price  of  the  feeding  molasses 
has  prompted  the  industries  such  as  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  industrial  alcohol  to  use 
this  product  rather  than  corn.  Mixed 
feed  manufacturers  likewise  use  consid¬ 
erable  blackstrap  molasses  as  a  vehicle 
designed  to  make  palatable  and  market¬ 
able  high  fiber  feeds  that  are  in  reality 
in  the  roughage  class  and  are  not  palat¬ 
able  unless  sweetened  and  sugared  in 
this  fashion. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  feed  molasses 
and  it  is  an  economical  base  product  at 
this  price,  you  are  right  in  buying  it  in 
a  barrel  rather  than  in  a  bag,  for  it 
would  cost  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
$12.50  for  700  lbs.  if  you  bought  it 
through  the  channels  of  the  low  grade 
mixed  feed  products.  r.  c.  m. 


TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


the  Following  booklets  are  free: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tell* 
bow  to  prevent  disease*  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  bog  diseases. 

No.  185 — HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co- 

Detroit,  MICH. 


^BSORBfNE 


STOPS 

_  I  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  #2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  #1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 
or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps,  r 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Plula.,  Pa 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  caleimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Miiimiiimsmmiiiiiimiimmiimmimii 
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tte  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


All  in  a  Day’s  Work  severely.  It  is  often  possible  to  keep  the 

mi,;.  •  ..  ■,  f  rabbits  away  from  young  trees  by  smear- 

lbjs  is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  There  1  j  ...  ., 

have  been  three  of  them.  Spring  is  here,  g  the  tr.unks  Wlth  blood  or  rubbmS  the 
and  although  there  may  be  squalls,  the  careass  of  a  rabbit  or  some  other  animal 
birds  are  with  us,  the  air  balmy,  buds  over  them.  This  might  not,  however, 

reetin™ade  &  Stait’  aD<1  the  gl’aSS  is  resur'  have  any  effect  "Pon  the  gouts.  There 
^  The”  writer  is  chore  boy  and  picks  up  is  a  commercial  product  known  as  “Sul- 
the  loose  ends  on  nice  days.  Three  horses  Pboc‘ide’  which  has  been  used  successfully 
are  pulling  the  drill  back  and  forth  SO  la  keeping  rabbits  away  from  trees.  It 


day.  To  get  ahead  of  the  hot  August  if  left  on  the  tree  for  some  time  it  will 


sun,  we  aim  to  get  the  oats  in  during  decompose  and  turn  into  pure  sulphur 
March,  and  now,  as  usual,  they  will 


have  fertilizer  under  them  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  Alfalfa,  Alsike  and 
Medium  clover  seeds  over  them. 

This  is  our  way  to  grow  oats  after  one 
crop  of  corn,  manured  and  fertilized,  and 
also  the  way  we  get  clover  hay  for  the 
sheep.  Our  day  began  by  surveying  last 
year’s  oat  stubble.  It  stood  the  Winter 
well  and  will  give  two  tons  of  hay  be¬ 
fore  July  and  another  before  the  seed 
fipens.  The  18  acres  gave  945  bushels 
of  oats  and  a  superb  set  of  clover. 


which  probably  would  not  keep  off  the 
goats.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  strong 
solution  of  lime-sulphur  would  be  ef¬ 
fective.  We  should  like  to  have  reports 
from  our  readers  as  to  their  experience 
in  such  matters.  lit  is,  of  course,  an 
old-fashioned  joke  that  goats  will  live  on 
rubber  boots,  old  shoes  and  tin  cans,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  feeding  ration  give 
a  milk  very  high  in  fat.  As  a  matter  of 


Our  next  was  to  tramp  over  the  two-  ^ac*t  the  goat,  seems  to  be  quite  dainty  in 


her  feeding  habits,  more  so  apparently 
than  sheep  or  cattle.  There  must  be 
some  substance  which  would  quickly  re¬ 
pel  them.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
comments  on  this  question  from 
readers. 


our 


My  First  Ox-team 


year-old  set.  Most  of  the  clover  had 
gone  and  would  be  rank  Timothy  between 
bare  places.  Clover  would  spring  up  on 
some  of  them  and  so  would  weeds,  so  it 
must  have  fresh  seed  and  a  light  disking 
as  soon  as  the  oats  are  done.  Then  it 
goes  to  corn  next  year. 

Unthinking  men  give  their  stock  too 
little  variety  in  their  feed.  *  If  they  want 
to  know  how  unwise  that  is,  let  them  sit 
down  to  a  table  for  a  month  that  has  From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  pictures 
nothing  on  it  but  bread  or  potatoes.  One  and  read  of  the  faithful  ox-team  in  The 
year  of  the  Civil  War  we  came  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  and  then  it  brings  to  my  mind 
table  in  our  log  house  with  little  on  it  that  the  finest  of  my  desires  was*  to  be 
but  corn.  It  was  pone,  pancakes,  mush  able  to  help  my  father  possess  a  real  ox- 
and  milk,  or  field  roasting  ears.  We  have  team  of  his  own.  This  was  before*  Con- 
been  to  corn  ;  others  can  have  it  since,  gress  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  “kids.” 
we  want  our  sheep  to  have  variety  The  summer  I  was  11  years  old  on  a 

After  our  “research”  on  the  hay  ques-  Sunday  a  farmer  named  W.  S.  Boatman, 
tion  (a  farmer  should  have  the  privilege  drove  to  our  house  to  see  if  my  father 
of  using  the  words  scientists  hunt  for),  and  mother  would  consent  to  my  going 
there  was  the  feed-house  littered  with  to  work  for  him  at  $8  per  month.  ”  Mr. 
tailings  from  cleaning  seed  oats,  corn  and  Boatman  had  at  the  time  21  cows  and  a 
cobs  littering  the  sheller  and  engine,  as  contract  that  Summer  to  peel  and  deliver 
well  as  boards  and  sticks  accumulated  to  the  Stokesdale  tannery  1,000  cords  of 
during  the  Winter.  When  the  floor  was  1  ’ 

cleaned  up,  it  was  time  for  dinner. 

After  that  we  gathered  up  a  lot  of 
dilapidated  fertilizer  bags,  got  a  pitch 
fork  and  long-handled  shovel  and  started 
for  the  wire  fence  rows  on  both  sides  of 


hemlock  bark.  The  timber  was  permitted 
to  lie  and  decay  where  it  fell.  This  bark 
job  in  connection  with  his  dairy  farm 
furnished  him  with  plenty  of  exercise,  as 
I  well  remember.  Butter  at  that  time 
sold  on  the  New  York  market,  if  well 
the  road.  It  is  hard  to  keep  these  rows  niade  and  packed  in  new  oak  tubs,  for 


looking  neat  on  a  hill  farm,  but  fire  helps 
considerable.  An  old  bag  was  fired  and 
passed  along  the  old  grass  to  clean  it  off 
and  discourage  the  briars.  When  the 
flames  wanted  to  run  where  not  needed 
they  were  patted  with  the  back  of  the 
shovel. 

In  the  field  for  corn  every  year,  we  find 
new  places  for  tile.  Water  sinking  into 
the  hills  causes  damp  places  on  the  sides. 
Our  way  to  add  ditches  there  is  to  plow 
a  deep  furrow  and  then  clean  it  out  deep 
as  can  be  with  the  shovel.  The  upper 
end  of  a  couple  were  unfinished,  so  we 
got  a  common  and  narrow  shovel  and 
fixed  the  ditch  so  the  narrow  tile  spade, 
used  by  some  one  else,  would  go  deep 
enough.  It  was  then  four  o’clock  and  we 


13  cents  a  pound.  My  job  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  woods  was  to  do  the  little 
things  that  other  help  was  too  slow  on 
foot  to  accomplish.  At  that  time  the 
grown-ups  wore  heavy  cow-hide  boots, 
and  the  boys  were  barefoot,  so  as  time 
flew  by  I  began  to  dream  of  calves  that 
would  grow  to  the  oxen.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  a  fanner  named  John  Butler  had 
brought  a  fine  Red  Durham  bull  into  our 
county,  and  his  get  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  so  I  began  to  look  for  Durham 
calves  for  our  ideal  ox-team. 

On  my  way  across  country  Sunday 
mornings  to  see  my  mother  and  change 
my  shirt  and  get  a  clean  handkerchief, 
I  spied  on  the  farm  of  John  Dibble  my 
ideal  of  our  future  ox-team  to  be  two  red 


were  nice  and  tired.  When  a  man  passes  calves  with  just  white  trimming  enough 


seventy,  after  loving  to  make  a  hand  or 
two  from  boyhood,  he  is  privileged  to 
work  any  day  he  pleases  and  quit  any 
hour  he  wants  to,  so  we  called  it  a  day, 
a  real  nice  day  in  every  way.  Labor  is 
considered  a  curse  or  an  incubus  by  some 
and  see  what  happens  to  them.  They 
ooze  through  life,  perhaps  for  60  years, 
and  perhaps  not.  An  idle  body,  or  an 
idle  or  discontented  mind  is  dangerous. 
As  a  rule  the  retired  farmer  eats  too 
much  and  exercises  too  little,  becomes 
sluggish,  is  a  nuisance  to  himself  and 
nature  calls  him  hence,  just  at  the  time 
he  could  have  the  most  fun. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Goats  and  Trees 

Most  of  our  chestnut  trees  are  planted 
on  waste  land  that  was  only  partly 
cleared  before  planting.  We  are  using 
goats  to  clean  up  the  blackberry  briers 
and  scrubby  tree  growths.  They  eat  the 
brush  pretty  well,  but  they  like  the 
chestnut  trees  best  of  all.  It  would  not 


to  please  my  eye.  Now  I  began  to  bank 
my  work  at  Boatman’s  against  the  calves 
at  Dibble’s.  How  long  could  I  hold  my 
job  and  how  much  would  Dibble  ask  me 
for  the  calves?  Calves  at  that  time  were 
selling  for  $1.50  to  $3  for  the  best.  So 
I  began  bantering  with  Mr.  Dibble  for 
those  two  Durham  bull  calves.  lie  got 
inquisitive  as  to  how  long  I  expected  to 
work  for  Boatman,  and  how  much  he  had 
promised  to  pay  me  a  month.  .  I  was 
trying  to  hold  my  job  three  months;  this 
would  keep  me  busy  until  the  Saturday 
before  the  Monday  on  which  our  three 
months’  Winter  school  began.  In  the 
mean  time  T  could  get  no  definite  price 
from  Mr.  Dibble.  He  would  always  tell 
me  when  I  got  through  with  Boatman  to 
stop  and  he  would  do  the  right  thing  by 
me,  and  give  me  a  good  bargain.  When 
my  three  months  were  finished,  late  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  Mr.  Boatman  counted  me 
out  my  $24  in  full.  I  slipped  on  my 
jacket  and  made  a  run  for  Dibble’s.  On 
my  arrival  the  first  thing  Mr.  Dibble 
did  was  to  ascertain  just  how  much 
Boatman  had  paid  me.  His  argument 


matter  if  they  only  ate  the  leaves  and  ° - 

twigs  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  but  they  E?®  tbat  Boatman  was  slow,  poor  pay. 
neel  the  hark  rvfF  and  have  alreadv  killed  ,,  e  thing  fo  me  then  was  how 

Mr.  Dibble  figured  the  price  of  those  two 
calves  at  the  bargain  price  of  just  $24. 
Well,  Dibble  got  the  $24  and  I  got  the 
two  calves,  and  had  them  safely  home  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  bed  that  night. 

E.  E.  CALLAHAN. 


peel  the  bark  off,  and  have  already  killed 
many  of  the  smaller  trees.  We  would 
like  to  find  something  with  which  to  paint 
the  trees,  that  would  spoil  the  goats’  ap¬ 
petite  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  injure  the  trees.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  goats  will  eat  anything,  but  we  find 
that  is  not  at  all  true.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  finical  about  the  flavor  and 
cleanliness  of  their  food.  We  were  think¬ 
ing  that  some  kind  of  fish  oil  might  do 
the  work.  It  would  need  to  be  something 
rather  inexpensive,  and  with  as  nasty  an 
odor,  and  as  lasting  as  possible.  Could 
you_  get  some  helpful  ideas  for  us  on  this 
subject  from  some  of  your  readers? 

Illinois.  A.  B. 

We  should  be  rather  afraid  to  try  the 
fish  oil.  It  might  injure  the  trees  quite 


• 
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GOATS 

•  • 

J 

Fresh  Grade  Toggenburg  Does  Now  Ready 

Kxtra  quaUty^  Listjree.  Pricesjright. floats  right. 


ROY  8.  HOLLAND 


King  Ferry,  N.Y. 


GOATS  For  Playmates  SMS 

Fad  and  Spring  kids  from  imported  sire,  *5  and 
»iO.  some  older  stock.  Also  two  natural  horn- 
less  young  bucks  from  heavy  milkers, 

F.  P.  DOWNEND  Plymouth,  Ohio 


too  LBS.  Her 

BULL  BHaN o 


B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  is  producing 
not  only  more  milk  from  each  Bull  Brand  cow, 
but  is  doing  it  with  less  feed  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  Bull  Brand  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  produce  from  3  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk  for  each  pound  fed.  It’s  1580  lbs.  of 
digestable  nutrients  are  the  stimulating  kind 
that  builds  up  the  cow  and  also  makes  more 
milk  at  a  greatly  reduced  feed  expense. 

Test  B.  B.  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  directions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
— or  money  back. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  °A.fflf.„PATI0N 

,.  Fat  Pr0TCIN  24% 

cfe'ENTS.#,  **  FI8HE  <2% 

GUMS  DflIEO  MMt 

ffi*  011  MEAL.Wttf 
Li  *"*»»■  Rapngy*  Ora  ft  *vi  Vint  At 

"%iSrw 

N.y,  _ - 

(JJe  also  manufacture 

BULL  BRAND 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  care  of  poultry 
by  Prof.  L.M.  Qilmore  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  ns  lie  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  tiie  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10.000 
Jb.  rows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  *400 
pery  earpercowin  the  Roughwootl  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Doily  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  124  St..  Phil,.,  p. 


TUBERCULIN  TESTED  COWS 

15  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS,  FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS. 

The  kind  that  are  hard  to  find.  Come  see  them — 
don’t  write.  Also  Fresh  Holsteins  and  Service  Hulls. 

Dr.  J.  WIIiLilAM  FINK  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Cow  ^in  heift 

calves  by  her  side;  calves  can  be  leg'.  Price,  $250. 

P.  G.  GOODWIN,  Woodbury,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y.  J.  S.  COLES,  Sunt. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Female  Guernseys  sTeu^and8’ 

calves.  Seneca  Point  Farms,  Charlestown,  Maryland 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CALVES 

from  Registered  stock.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

Hulls,  i#50  each;  Heifers,  ISIOO. 
PUTNAM  FARM  Forestville,  N.  Y. 

To  CLOSE  OCT  MY  JERSEY  STOCK  I  Offer 

Two  Jersey  Cows,  Two  Jersey  Heifer  Calves, 

and  of  best  breeding.  Wm.  Holaling,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

ForSale  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  In- 

— "  *.  CURTIS  '  - 


quiries.  I).  A. 


Jamestown,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls  SfSSS  °Bldu. 

40-1  b.  dams  A  bargain.  JOHN  BATTEIt,  It.  1,  IVimw,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Cattle-Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves  t!"i'eTsr8’ 

Herd  accredited.  GOL1IEN  SPUING.  Milford,  l*a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brook  vale  Farm 

V  HEREFORDS 

We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  oneyear- 
r  ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of.  six  months 
I1  bull  calves,  Sired  by  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639  the 
I»  Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
S  S  ate  Kail-  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited. 


-A-T  THE  FOOTHILLS 

GKO.  KHKEMAN,  MSr. 

Tel.  Lex.  0203  II  Lexington,  Mush. 

Will  Sell  200  Large  Type  Chester  White,  York¬ 
shire  or  Berkshire  Cross  Pigs 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $80  apiece.  few  very  choice 
young  gilts  at  WIO  and  *  13.  8end  your  order 
early.  Will  ship  0.  O.  D,  for  your  approval. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs 

H.  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


fllirnp  HprH  Rnar  2yrs- old'  Top-  Prizewinner, 

uuroh  nero  ooar  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-Choice  Gilts  “I  m,!*™”' 


33UROCS 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  O.  Box  15 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


'iff®  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du  rocs,  «  wks.  old 
Ig"  Wench.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  If  you  u  ill  not  re- 
orate  include  extra  »I  (each  six  or  Ichh  pigs.) 

ROUSE  BROS.  Onshore,  Pa. 


fl  I  fl  ’c  ;V!  Early  March,  ltegist’d  pigs,  $12.75  each 
0  "o  akin  Order  now  to  ship  May  1st  to 

10th.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  It.  IIII.L,  Hen«,«a  Kalb,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  Kite 

Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  Ivid 


Wayvlllo,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


DELCRE0 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 
Dept.T  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


M,  Crane 
Owner 


BROOKVALE FARM 
Windsor,  Mass. 


S.  R.  Morrison 
Supt. 


Ji 


COWSFORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Rahhito  Cavles,  Pigeons.  (1.000 animals.)  Circularfor 

ndUlllU,  Stamp.  Summit  Rabbitry  BornharU,  Pa. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Calves  t£er?JitedR' 

reasonable.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 

iVCillAing  Sh.orth.oms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Waigrove  Herd  Washingtonvllle,  N.  Y. 

practically  Pure  Holstoln  or  Guernsey  Calves,  $20 

I  each,  crated.  KbGEWOOI*  KAItllS.  Wbitenater,  Wisconsin 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

very  reasoiiab1©  considering  breeding.  GEO*.  RAUCH, 
Catskiil  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,N  Y. 

Pedigreed  Police  Pups  Arettl  da0^tao,faTre  d"al 

WESTRIDCE  KENNELS  _ Danielson,  Conn. 

Booking  Orders  Pedigreed  White  Collie  Pups 

Sable  head  marks.  Some  with  a  body  spot.  Shipment 
when  8  wks.  old.  Glongao  Collie  Konnols,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

White  Collie  Pups  For  Sale  %%£ 

mail  s  only,  Edgar  Rrlggs,  I’leasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  Ka. 

'hlte  Oolite  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Cholola  Konnols _ - _ Rock  Crook,  Ohio 

$10.  Will  trade  for  Jersey 
Giant  hens  or  Toulouse  Geese. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 


w 


Female  Airedale 

C.  R.  MEAD 


Airnrhlo  Female—1 7  mos.  old.  $10. 
HHcUdlB  SHADY  SIDE  FARM 


Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 
Madison,  N.  Y. 


20— 


Whifp  F^fcimne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $t 
Willie  CSKimOS  $25.  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 

white  Eskimo  Kennels  Denton,  Maryland 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers 
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A  Bag  of 

ALPHA 

CEMENT 


used  in  that  new  building  im¬ 
provement  that  you  are  planning 
will  give  you  service  in  1975  as 
well  as  in  1925. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  knits  sand 
and  stone,  or  sand  and  gravel,  in¬ 
to  substantial  construction  that 
grows  in  strength  as  it  ages. 

No  rot,  no  rust,  no  fire-loss. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadill.,  N.  Y. 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills  and  silos. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Save  one  half  cent  a  quart 

on  thp  cost  of n 
Hew  ingredient:  . 

Road  file  latest  book  „ 

Live  Stock  in  the  East 

by  Philip  /?.  Park 

Free  to  farmers.  Send  tor 
yours  to-day 

(SSPoUard 

354  MERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO 


Wanted-Counfy  Agent  guaranteed  and  Nationally 
advertised  article  used  by  every  farmer.  Good  income. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO.  Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


fllontbW  pa*  $11.55 
5  Co*-  J5.13 

<0  Co*.  19-25 

\5  Co*.  22.50 

20  Co*.  Ul 

0tp?oPor^. 
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UPWARD 


MOUTH 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo 
with  a  part  of  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A 
wonderful  long-life  silo, 
plus  a  buying  plan  that 
fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
creosoted  staves:  extra 
heavy  hoops  with  over¬ 
size  threads,  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe 
or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs  —  no  iron 
to  frost  your  fingers. 
Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm- 
proof  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  tor  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

Tlie  Creamery  Pkg.,  Mfg.,  Co. 
338  West  St,,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 


flUi 


nCW  f  IsOWf  AM  JT  T  tt  J  m 

30  Days  Plan.  Fall  year  to  pay. 

■  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
*  *****  *  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Separators  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’ y. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  Imp  prices. 
AMERICAN  8EPAIJATO.lt  CO. 
Box  28-.\  Bntnbridge,  N.  Y. 


The  Care  of  the  Milking 
Machine 

Many  farm  women  today  have  the  im¬ 
portant  job  on  their  hands  of  washing 
the  milking  machine.  It  is  important, 
because  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  depends  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
milk.  iMilk  that  has  been  through  a 
dirty/  machine  will  sour  quickly.  I  have 
had  the  care  of  a  milking  machine  for 
seven  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  left  for  me  to  learn  about  the 
washing  of  one,  but  there  are  some  kinks 
about  it  that  I  found  out  for  myself. 
These  I  am  going  to  pass  on,  because  I 
have  learned  how  to  do  a  good  job  of 
washing  easily.  My  way  may  sound  com¬ 
plicated.  but  the  system  of  it  is  so  effi¬ 
cient  that  it  really  does  not  take  me  long. 

To  wash  a  machine  well  and  easily, 
certain  helps  are  indispensable.  These 
are  brushes,  steel  wool,  long  rod,  long 
swivel  hook,  soaps  and  plenty  of  hot 
water.  Except  through  the  cold  -weather 
the  machine  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
every  day,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
easiest  way.  When  weather  permits,  I 
like  best  to  do  the  washing  in  the  milk- 
house,  where  the  machine  is  stored,  and 
here  I  can  splash  as  much  as  I  please. 
I  use  a  pail  of  suds  and  a  teakettle  of 
boiling  water.  In  the  milk-house  I  keep 
a  dish  pan,  cloth  and  the  tools  mentioned 
above.  Under  the  window  are  cleats,  at 
a  suitable  height  for  me,  into  which  slips 
a  wide  shelf  ;  above  the  window  hang  the 
brushes,  each  on  a  separate  nail,  one  for 
short  tubes,  one  for  teat  cups,  a  large 
coarse  one  for  outside  of  pails.  For  the 
long  tubes  I  use  a  long  steel  rod  with  an 
enlarged  spiral  end.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  have  something  just  right  for  these 
long  tubes.  In  the  ceiling  above  the  shelf 
is  a  hook  from  which  will  swing  the  long 
swivel  hook.  On  this  I  hang  a  unit 
while  washing  it;  this  is  handy,  as  it  is 
directly  above  the  pan  and  can  be  swung 
about  at  will.  The  steel  wool  will  in¬ 
stantly  remove  all  accumulation  on  pails 
or  other  parts  of  machine.  Steel  wool  can 
be  found  at  any  general  store  at  10  cents 
for  medium-size  package.  After  the  suds 
cleaning  a  rinse  of  boiling  water  com¬ 
pletes  the  job.  Directly  on  finishing 
milking,  my  husband  always  pumps  cold 
water  through  the  machine,  so  the  milk 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  stick.  We  feci 
pride  in  the  looks  of  our  machine  after 
its  long  service.  E.  m.  ti. 

Oneida  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


Cheese  and  Butterfat  Test 

What  is  the  difference  in  milk  making 
cheese  with  butterfat  test,  and  is  it  the 
right  way  to  make  cheese  on  test? 

New  York.  A.  M. 

As  the  fat  in  milk  increases,  the  pounds 
of  cheese  made  from  100  lbs.  of  that  milk 
increases,  but  the  amount  of  cheese  made 
for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  does 
not  increase.  The  following  table  from 
iN.  Y.  (Geneva)  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  62,  1803,  shows  this  relation 
of  fat  in  milk  to  yield  of  cheese : 


Dbs.  green 

Lbs.  green 

Average  cheese  made 

cheese  made 

per  cent 

from  100 

for  1  lb.  fat 

fat  in  milk  lbs.  milk 

in  milk 

3.35 

9.14 

2.73 

3.72 

10.04 

2.73 

4.15 

11.34 

2.70 

4.74 

12.S5 

2.71 

5.13 

13.62 

2.66 

New  York 

(Geneva)  Experiment  Sta- 

tion,  Bulletin  No.  308,  1008.  shows  the 

following  effect  of  the  fat 

content  of  nor- 

mal  milk  on 

this  yield  of 

cheese : 

Per  Per  cent  Amt.  of 

Amt.  cheese 

cent  casein 

cheese 

made  for 

fat  in  in 

from  100 

each  lb. 

milk  milk 

lbs.  milk 

fat  in  milk 

3.00  2.10 

8.3 

2.77 

3.25  2.20 

8.88 

2.73 

3.50  2.30 

9.45 

2.70 

3.75  2.40 

10.03 

2.67 

4.00  2.50 

10.60 

2.65 

4.25  2.60 

11.17 

2.63 

I  dare  say  these  statements  and  tables 
will  answer  your  inquiry ;  if  not  please 
state  your  problem  in  a  little  more  detail. 

J.  w.  B. 


“That  is  a  careful  vegetable  dealer. 
See  him  culling  his  stale  stuff.”  “He  isn’t 
going  to  throw  it  away.  Somebody  has 
just  placed  an  order  by  telephone.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Silo  With  Continuous  Doors 


Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 
The  SILO  that  has  proven  and  will  continue  to 
prove  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  pnrchaser. 

Why  not  buy  the  Silo  that  is  backed  by  the 
15  years  practical  experience  of  our  Manager, 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Mecklenborg,  who  pioneered 
the  METAL  SILO  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country  ?  He  will  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  needs  and  offer  you  some  in¬ 
teresting  neighborhood  deals  and  Agency 
Contracts.  Our  new  catalog  answers  every 
question  you  can  think  of — send  for  it. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.  . 
Dept.  E  London.  Ohio  _y 

Established  19 04~  2 1  Years  Experience 


SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wind- 

fire- 

PROOF 

Copper 

Content 


INDE-STRUC-TO 

-AffTALSltS- 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 
Galvan¬ 
ized 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Owa 
Words”— No.  22 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 

EW.R0SS  AND  SI  LO CO. 

Established  1850 
22  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAVE 
MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 
Write  for  full 
information. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 
Box  No.  150 
Norwich,  New  York 


GRANGE 
SILOS 

Big 

Discounts 
for  April 
Orders 


GRANGE  SILO  CO 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  j 
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Agriculture  in  Alaska 

Few  of  our  people  seem  to  realize 
that  there  is  an  experiment  station  or 
in  fact,  several  of  them,  located  in 
Alaska.  That  territory  is  rich  in  min¬ 
erals  hut  with  the  exception  of  fish,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  supply  the  food 
needed  by  its  people,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  and  save  the  millions  of  dollars 
annually  spent  by  the  territory  on  im¬ 
ported  foods.  The  last  report  of  the 
Alaska  Experiment  Station  gives  the  re¬ 
sult  of  work  during  the  year  1923. 
Efforts  are  beings  made  to  increase  the 
production  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  hay  or 
forage,  potatoes  and  meat.  There  is 
evidently  great  need  of  a  hardy  dairy 
cow  in  that  country.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  crossing  the  Galloway  with 
the  Holstein.  The  Galloway  is  a  black¬ 
haired  cow,  hardy  and  apparently  well- 
adapted  to  a  northern  climate,  but  not 
a  good  milk  animal.  The  cross  between 
the  two  seems  to  be  giving  a  cow  of 
good  size,  black  and  hardy,  and  some  of 
the  high  qualities  of  the  Holstein  as  a 
milk  producer.  Other  experiments  are 
being  made  'through  crosses  between  the 
Galloway  cattle  and  the  yak.  These 
yaks  are  related  to  cattle,  the  relation¬ 
ship  being  close  enough  to  permit  cross¬ 
ing  the  breed.  The  experiment  with 
these  yaks  have  not  gone  far  enough  to 
give  results.  We  often  hear  great  stories 
about  the  dairy  qualities  of  reindeer,  and 
there  are  large  herds  of  that  animals 
in  Alaska.  The  experiment  station  men, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  reindeer  will  amount  to 
much  for  dairying  purposes. 

Work  is  being  done  an  hybridizing 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  in  order  to  obtain 
varieties  which  will  be  worth  while  for 
grain  production  in  that  high  terri¬ 
tory.  Severals  new  varieties  of  Spring 
wheat  have  been  developed  in  that  way, 
and  some  of  them  appear  to  give  good 
yields  of  a  fair  quality  gx-ain.  Prof. 
Georgeson,  the  head  of  the  experiment 
station,  feels  confident  that  with  proper 
backing  .the  farmers  of  Alaska  will  be 
able  in  time  to  provide  all  the  food  that 
the  territory  needs.  Rye  in  particular 
seems  to  be  a  great  success  in  that 
country.  Winter  rye  is  used  and  seems 
to  be  handled  in  about  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  The  rye  is  seeded  in  June,  peas 
being  used  with  it.  The  crop  grows 
rapidly  and  when  a  few  inches  high  is 
pastured  all  Summer,  the  crop  being  kept 
down  to  the  ground.  This  pasturing  is 
stopped  long  before  the  Winter,  which 
permits  the  rye  to  establish  itself  fully. 
It  lives  through  the  Winter  and  comes 
up  in  the  Spring,  and  seems  to  be  good 
for  straw,  growing  about  7  ft.,  with  a 
grain  yield  of  more  than  20  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Some  varieties  of  Alfalfa, 
mostly  the  yellow-flowered  sort,  make  a 
fair  success  in  that  country.  Common 
Alfalfa  will  not  live  but  several  .hybrids 
appear  to  be  hardy  and  grow  well.  Next 
to  the  hardy  Alfalfa,  field  peas  seem  to 
be  most  useful  as  a  fodder.  The  ordinary 
Canada  field  pea  makes  a  fair  growth, 
but  it  will  not  mature  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska. 

Years  ago,  one  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  developed  a  strain  of  garden  pea 
known  commercially  as  “Alaska.”  This 
will  mature  seed  every  year  and  has  come 
to  be  a  valuable  crop  for  pasture  and 
green  manure.  There  are  several  silos  in 
the  territory.  They  use  sunflowers,  grass, 
and  the  tops  of  artichokes.  A  few  low- 
growing  varieties  of  corn  are  gi*own  suc¬ 
cessfully;  these  varieties  being  the 
result  of  hybridizing  and  adapting  the 
early  varieties  to  the  climate.  There  are 
even  apple  orchards  in  the  territory,  and 
several  varieties  of  trees  are  bearing 
fruit.  Thus  far,  the  Yellow  Transparent 
has  proved  the  best  variety.  It  is  a'  very 
early  Summer  apple  in  the  States,  but 
becomes  a  Fall  variety  in  Alaska.  Some 
varieties  of  sour  cherries  have  matured 
in  that  country,  but  the  sweet  cherry, 
pears  and  plums  are  failures.  Straw¬ 
berries  grow  profusely  in  that  northern 
climate,  especially  hybrids  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  station.  Some  of 


these  hybrids  are  said  to  be  of  very  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  very  vigorous.  They 
should  be  tried  in  the  lower  latitude,  for 
it  seems  that  the  possibilities  of  straw¬ 
berry  growing  in  that  northern  climate 
have  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

As  for  flowers,  tulips,  daffodils  and 
Gladioli  are  successfully  grown,  as  also 
are  the  ordinary  annual  flowers  which  are 
raised  from  seed  in  the  States.  Potatoes 
make  a  fair  growth  arid  give  good  -crops ; 
that  is,  varieties  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  northern  country.  Many  crosses 
have  been  made  and  many  new  seedlings 
produced,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  crop 
which  is  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Alaska.  It  is  now 
hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  enough  rye 
and  wheat  produced  to  provide  the  bread. 
Alaska  must  be  an  interesting  country, 
and  with  anything  like  a  fair  chance  from 
the  government  it  will  prove  a  very  valu¬ 
able  possession.  The  country  is  rich  in 
coal  and  minerals;  in  fact,  some  of  th” 
optimists  believe  that  50  years  from  now 
there  will  be  a  city  as  large  as  Pittsburgh 
located  in  Southwest  Alaska,  and  handl¬ 
ing  the  business  of  coal  and  steel  all  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  such  an 
event,  there  must  of  course  be  a  great 
development  in  agriculture  to  supply  the 
food  for  a  large  part  of  it  needed  by  the 
people  who  handle  the  minerals.  Those 
who  know  most  about  the  territory  feel 
that  in  time,  both  the  commercial  and  the 
agricultural  developments  will  be  all  that 
should  be  desired. 


every  bit  of  rotten  or  underrun  horn  of 
the  wall  or  sole  and  scrape  away  all  dead 
tissue.  Now  swab  the  exposed  parts  and 
sores  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  immerse 
in  the  bluestone  solution  already  pre¬ 
scribed.  Afterward  wrap  the  foot  with 
sterilized  cotton  held  in  place  with  clean 
bandages  and  then  keep  cotton  and  ban¬ 
dages  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  formalin,  five  parts  of  carbolic 
acid  and  100  parts  of  water,  a.  s.  a. 


Fouls  in  Cattle 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  on  how 
to  prevent  fouls  in  cows.  It  was  some 
powder  spread  in  the  doorway  of  the 
barn  so  as  the  cows  all  walk  over  it.  I 
think  it  was  potash  but  would  like  to  be 
i sure.  w.  p. 

The  powder  recommended  was  not 
potash  but  slaked  lime  and  it  has  proved 
quite  useful  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
We  have  always  advised  turning  sheep 
into  a  pen  on  the  floor  of  which  has  been 
spread  slaked  lime  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
in.,  after  they  have  been  treated  as  fol¬ 
lows,  for  the  cure  of  footrot :  Perfectly 
cleanse  the  affected  hoof  and  then  cut 
away  every  bit  of  rotten  or  loose  horn  of 
the  sole  and  wall ;  then  immerse  the  foot 
for  five  minutes  or  more  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(hluestone)  it  will  dissolve.  Repeat  the 
treatment  when  seen  to  be  necessary. 
'Move  the  rest  of  the  sheep  into  a  clean  dry 
pasture  and  watch  them  so  that  if  a  sign 
of  lameness  occurs  immediate  treatment 
can  be  given. 

It  is  also  well  to  have  the  unaffected 
sheep  walk  through  a  bed  of  slaked  lime 
once  daily  until  it  is  seen  that  no  new 
sheep  is  to  become  affected.  That  is  also 
the  right  plan  in  the  management  of  cat¬ 
tle,  when  some  cases  of  “foul-in-the-foot” 
or  “fouls”  have  occured.  The  lime  may 
he  put  down  at  the  entrance  to  the  stable 
so  that  it  will  be  walked  through  night 
and  morning. 

That  preventive  treatment,  however, 
does  not  suffice.  'So  far  as  possible  the 
cows  should  be  kept  out  of  filth,  mud 
and  grit,  when  the  trouble  has  been 
prevalent. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  fine  skin 
at  the  hoof-head  and  between  the  toes 
being  softened  by  wet  and  then  lacerated 
or  scratched  by  grit  and  lodgement  of 
foreign  bodies  like  pieces  of  corn  cob, 
manure,  grit,  straw  or  grass  between  the 
toes.  The  sores  then  become  invaded  by 
the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus  which 
kills  the  tissues,  or  they  become  gan¬ 
grenous  and  then  have  a  foul  odor.  The 
ulcerations  form  on  the  hoof-head,  about 
the  heels  and  between  the  toes,  at  the 
hoof-head.  Pus  then  forms  and  tends 
to  burrow,  loosening  the  horny  wall  or 
sole  and  sometimes  causing  sloughing  of 
the  hoof,  or  necessitating  amputation  of 
a  toe  (digit  or  “claw”). 

Treat  the  condition  by  perfectly  cleans¬ 
ing  the  foot  and  removing  all  lodged 
bodies;  but  do  not  draw  a  rope  between 
the  toes  as  that  aggravates  the  condition 
or  retards  recovery.  Next  cut  away 


Thriftless  Ewes 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  three 
of  them  seem  to  be  quite  thin.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  fed  them  with 
the  best  of  care,  always  keeping  plenty 
of  good  hay  in  front  of  them  and  feed  a 
good  mess  of  whole  oafs  besides.  They 
had  big  fat  lambs  so  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  have  worms.  m.  b. 

Me  think  you  have  made  a  correct 
diagnosis  in  these  cases,  but  it  will  be 
more  certainly  correct  if  you  find  that 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids  is 
quite  pale  or  blanched.  That  condition 
of  the  mucous  membranes  indicates  that 
the  blood  is  being  sapped  by  intestinal 
parasites.  \\  hen  lung  worms  are  the 
cause  of  the  thriftless  condition,  the 
membranes  are  not  blanched  but  much 
more  likely  will  be  found  intensely  red¬ 
dened  or  injected. 

Stomach  worms  are  most  detrimental  in 
the  way  mentioned,  especially  to  lambs. 
Adult  sheep  manage,  as  a  rule  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ill  effects  of  the  worms,  if  well 
fed,  but  when  anything  otherwise  de¬ 
bilitates  the  sheep  the  combination  results 
in  thin  condition,  or  emaciation,  as  it  is 
called.  Nursing  ewes,  when  infested  with 
worms,  may  become  emaciated,  whereas 
they  would  not  have  been  so  likely  to 
show  such  effects  at  some  other  season 
of  the  year. 

To  rid  sheep  of  worms,  especially 
stomach  worms,  we  recommend  treatment 
with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper)  and  tobacco.  It  is 
made  as  follows:  Dissolve  four  ounces  of 
pure  bluestone  in  one-half  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  in  an  earthenware  vessel. 
Steep  four  ounces  of  tobacco  snuff  or 
strong  tobacco  overnight  in  one-half  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water.  In  the  morning  mix 
the  two  solutions  together,  add  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  cold  water,  strain  through  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  administer. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  sheep  is  3% 
to  4  ounces  and  for  a  lamb  under  one 
year  is  1%  ounces.  Give  the  medicine 
after  witholding  feed  for  24  hours.  It 
may  be  repeated  in  10  days  and  again 
at  intervals  of  a  month,  if  seem  to  be 
needed,  and  especially  when  sheep  are 
pasturing  old  grass.  Eambs  need  the 
treatment  on  such  pasture.  The  medi¬ 
cine  is  administered  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe,  rubber  tube,  nozzle  and  funnel,  or 
bottle,  the  sheep  to  stand  on  all-fours 
when  being  treated.  The  amount  of 
medicine  prescribed  will  suffice  for  a  flock 
of  100  sheep.  Less  may  be  made  up,  in 
the  same  proportion,  when  few  have  to 
be  treated.  a.  s.  a. 


Antidote  for  Bee  Stings 

I  have  kept  bees  for  a  few  years,  and 
been  stung  a  few  times  without  serious 
result.  Last  season,  however,  I  was 
twice  severely  poisoned.  There  was 
faintness,  numbness  and  nausea  ;  in  fact 
quite  serious.  Do  you  know  of  any  rem¬ 
edy  to  offset  the  bee  poison?  It  must  be 
something  which  works  quickly,  as  the 
poison  acts  almost  instantly.  w. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  bee  stings 
that  would  act  as  promptly  as  this,  but 
I  would  suggest  a  drink  of  strong  coffee 
to  act  as  a  heart  stimulant  while  sending 
for  the  doctor.  Bee  stings  affect  some 
persons  seriously,  and  I  strongly  advise 
W.  to  consult  his  physician  before  he 
continues  to  work  among  the  bees.  One 
case  I  know  of  where  a  man  was  badly 
stung,  it  seemed  to  affect  his  nervous 
system  in  such  a  way  that  his  heart  only 
beat  40  times  a  minute.  The  doctor  told 
him  if  he  was  stung  any  more  it  would  be 
liable  to.  kill  him,  so  he  let  his  son  work 
the  bees.  However,  one  day  while  work¬ 
ing  in  his  garden  he  was  stung,  and  only 
lived  five  minutes.  It  was  afterward  dis¬ 
covered  that  someoso  had  been  robbing 
the  bees  and  put  them  in  a  resentful 
mood.  Bee  stings  are  always  uncomfort¬ 
able  and,  in  sufficient  numbers,  may  be 
dangerous.  g.  w.  b. 


Uttfee 

Dick’s  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters  give  farmers 
the  most  for  the  money.  In  quality  and  results. 
Model  for  model  they  do  the  most  work  per  H.P., 
safest  to  operate,  cost  less  for  repairs  and  up¬ 
keep,  last  the  longest. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Using 
Fordson  Power 

There  are  two  Blizzard  models  that  do  wonder¬ 
ful  work  using  Fordson  or  other  light  tractor 
power.  Both  have  Paddle  Roll  Self-Feed,  and 
are  moderate  priced.  Model  R-211  gives  capacity 
of  6  to  9  tons,  and  R-133,  8  to  12  tons  per  hour. 
Both  machines  do  fine,  even  cutting  and  easily 
elevate  to  top  of  highest  silos. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Describes  the  five  other  Blizzard  models  ranging 
in  capacity  from  4  to  35  tons  per  hour  and  operat¬ 
ing  on  3 'A  to  18  H.  P.  Also  describes  "Famous” 
Feed  Cutters  for  hand  or  power  operation.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  men  are  using  them. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  12  -  _  _  CANTON,  OHIO 

Stocks  of  Cutters  and  repair  parts  carried 
at  convenient  distributing  points. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  727. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c 
single  or  double  bit; 
shcllbark  hickory,  15e. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


shaved,  white  hickory, 
;  postpaid;  give  length, 
hammer  handles,  finest 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 


SALE — Merry  Garden  cultivator  tractor,  slightly 
used;  with  tools,  worth  $250,  bargain  $110. 
JOHN  R.  ROTHROCK,  Bangor,  Pa. 

HOMES  WANTED — 'I'here  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
Is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  tile  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

COLT  aeytelene  three-burner  hot  plate;  prac- 
tically  new.  NELS.ON  DEWEY,  Middleport, 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  00  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HEN  it  Y 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon, 

BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


$3,  delivered. 


WANTED — Incubator,  800-1, 000-egg;  Wishbone 
preferred;  send  price,  etc.  CHARLES  HOF- 
STRA,  309  N.  11th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Hoarder  on  small  Long  Island  farm, 
week  or  month,  during  May  and  June;  $15 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  6964,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— One-liorse  mowing  machine;  must 
be  in  serviceable  condition.  E.  H.  OSBORNE 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat.  ItAY  C  W1L- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard  Waugh..  1.75 

American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.(  ) 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  LOO 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey . .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts.. .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

for  tale  by 
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Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 

If  you  act  quickly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  April -hatched 
chicks  from  our  regular  heavy-laying  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality 
characteristic  of  all  Kerr  ■Chicks.  We  offer  for  delivery  during  the  week 
of  April  27th  at  the  following  prices: 

Utility  Chicks 


25  chicks 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

White 

Leghorns  . 

$  9.00 

$17.00 

$  82.50 

$160.00 

Barred 

Rocks . 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . . . 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

White 

Rocks  . 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

240.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . . . 

.  6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

Special  Utility  Matings 


White  Leghorns 


>  chicks 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

$107.50 

$210.00 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

117.50 

230.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

240.00 

8.00 

15.50 

30.00 

147.50 

290.00 

8.00 

15.50 

30.00 

147.50 

290.00 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Be  sure  that  the  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 
selected,  reliable,  heavy-laying  strains.  Baby  chicks  do  not  show  their  real 
value  or  egg-producing  qualities  until  'they  are  five  or  six  months  old.  The 
Kerr  Chickeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern¬ 
ing  the  breeding  and  the  records  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  national  egg-laying 
competitions. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
your  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Kerr  Chickeries. 

You  are  safe  in  ordering  your  April-hatched  chicks  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  at  the  above  attractive  prices.  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  send  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  25  chicks  of  any  one  variety.  Also,  send  for  helpful  free  booklet, 
“How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five  months.” 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


BIG 
OFFER! 

You  Need 
EXCELSIOR 
EGG  CASE 
CU  S  HIONS 

(G  to  the  case  as  illustrated)  to  keep  eggs  from  breaking 
when  shipped.  Leading  egg  shippers  use  them. 

OUR  3  bundles  of  Cushions . $  2.00 

,  .  Wenoughfor  packing  25  cases,  6  to  case) 

fc.LlAL  io  bundles  (packs  83  cases) .  S.50 

OFFER:  20  bundles  (packs  106  cases) .  10.00 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  with  order  and  pay  small 
transportation  charge  on  delivery. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Write  gJ  for prices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  SI.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


All  ourstock  Is  accreditedby 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 
mentAss'n  bothon  ourhome 
farm  and  on  Poultry  farms 
from  which  we  buy  eggs. 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

Our  41  years’  Experience  with  STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

has  culminated  in  our  modern  and  complete  breeding  and  hatching  plant. 
When  you  buy  “Hi-Grade”  chicks  you  buy  the  results  of  41  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  honest  endeavor.  We  breed  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  AN- 
CONAS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  combined.  Catalog  and  pamphlet  on  “How  to  raise  chicks”  FREE. 
Write  for  them  and  state  variety  that  interests  you. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  N„  SHELBY,  OHIO 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS,  XOo  2L3NTD  U3? 

Puro-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flock 
with  our  chicks. 

A’arieties  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1,000 

S.  C.  Wh„  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns  .  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  C.  &  S.  C.  Anconas .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

(Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Bef. :  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no 

chances.  Order  early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  Special  Matings 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  501  Erie  Ave.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


JUNE  CHICKS-$10.00  HUNDRED 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Rocks  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MO. 

ANYONE  CADI  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  JUNE 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  in  chicks 
if  it  contains  Vitaxnine  D.  Experts  recommend  giving 
this  oil  to  breeding  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 


Better 

Breeders- 

Stronger 

Chicks 

The 


1  pint. 
1  gal. 


i  .75 
3.50 


COD  LIVER  OIL- //arris 

is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this 
vitamine.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen 
and  experiment  stations,  The  one  brand  you  can  be 
sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 

Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y 


5  “  ..  15.00 

30  “  ..  55.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  .November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  April  3,  1925, 


and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 


Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind .  45 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  44 


431 

709 


Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont .  47  542 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  X .  41  568 

Long  Meadow  Farm,  Pa .  46  469 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  11  258 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  48  644 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  49  445 

Woburn  Poultry  F’arm,  Mass .  34  481 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  48  483 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  42  652 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  39  678 

W.  IT.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  39  574 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  39  548 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  465 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  W.  Y .  24  318 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  35  583 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  44  682 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  32  407 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  50  621 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  29  550 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  29  782 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  33  537 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  33  412 

Ameling  Fawns,  Mo .  15  472 

Monstone  Farm.  Mass .  8  321 

S. -  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  42  402 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  34  324 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Yalecroft.  Mass.  ...  25  410 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  12  614 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio  .  41  285 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  38  833 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 22  593 

Tom  Barron,  Eng .  19  604 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y .  20  487 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  23  547 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  30  688 

Dependable  Poultry  Yards,  Mass .  31  553 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  45  777 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  34  913 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  23  343 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  51  807 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  21  671 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  31  804 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  16  622 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn  .  16  694 

R.  I,  Reda 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  11 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  Ill .  35 


D.  Hart  Horton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  42 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  25 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  33 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  1 .  20 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  48 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  IX .  42 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt .  6 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  1 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  28 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  34 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  54 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  52 

Fernslde  Farm,  Mass .  29 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  41 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  36 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  42 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  44 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  30 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  32 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  40 

So.  Attleboro  Poultry  I’arm,  Mass .  40 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  31 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  44 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  30 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  22 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  39 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  32 

John  Z.  Xaibelle,  Conn .  36 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  43 

Fellows  Brothers,  Conn .  42 

I.  W.  Mitchell.  Conn .  39 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  55 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  42 

Foxon  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . .  48 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash .  31 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  46 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  32 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas  .  35 

Roy  II.  Waite.  Md .  35 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo .  44 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  X .  32 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  43 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  32 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  36 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  31 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  37 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 37 

Roderick  Poultry  Farm,  Me .  34 

I-iafayette  Poultry  Farm,  Ind .  32 

Barlow’  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  40 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  30 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  25 

Tanglew-old  Farm,  N.  Y .  28 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y .  27 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  25 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  35 

IeRoy  Wilcox,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  43 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  34 

Aerebridge  Farm,  Mass .  29 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  32 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  46 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  27 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  27 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  49 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  27 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  7 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . . .  22 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  26 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  33 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  33 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  39 

Thomas  TX.  Neill,  N.  J .  38 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  38 

Five  Point  leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  44 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  32 

Hall  Brothers,  Conn .  32 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  32 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  10 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  23 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  29 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  26 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  24 

S.  G.  MeLean,  Conn .  30 

Hilltop  F’arm,  Conn  .  48 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  44 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 27 

Win.  N.  Queal.  Conn .  36 

Wal-Bet  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  39 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  42 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  43 

Tom  Barron,  Eng .  34 


219 

606 

776 

544 
587 
275 

784 

672 
002 
352 
221 
691 
595 
714 
699 
882 
686 

785 
634 

570 
739 
574 

698 
633 
383 

532 
485 
429 
704 

545 
317 
362 

699 
357 
401 

501 

627 

949 

554 

001 

577 

602 

714 
708 
615 

571 
408 

715 
788 
433 
580 
713 
540 
332 
389 
663 
603 

519 

520 
435 
657 

533 
980 
422 
750 
944 
510 
257 
503 
601 
651 
602 
573 
590 
759 
568 
761 
584 
493 
513 
424 

502 
510 
382 
612 

673 
784 
481 
417 
408 
657 
605 
754 
476 


Total  . 4,712  79,803 


Trained  Geese 

Oan  you  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a 
complete  list  of  the  different  things  a 
goose  has  been  trained  to  do?  p.  h. 
Maine. 


Get  busy  with  your 
SPRINKLING 
CAN 


Spring  is  tbe  time  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
house — in  the  nests,  roosts, 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
barns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains  and  closets — wherever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor. 

It  kills  the  disease  germs, 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

dr:hess  dip 

and  DISINFECTANT 


Poultry,  Hogs  &  Stock 

Thrive  Rapidly  on  Popular 


POULTRY  %££D)t 


Supplement  your  feed  with  this  ideal  stimulator  for 
growth  and  health.  It  contributes  the  essential  pro- 
teih  and  mineral  elements  derived  from  linely- 
ground  Menhaden  fish.  FREE  SAMPLES  and  valu¬ 
able  feeding  information  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  Prompt  Shipments 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
Assorted  Chicks 
Eglantine  Leghorns 


100  chicks 

$13.00 

$14.00 

$10.00 

$16,00 


500  chicks 

$62.50 

$67.50 

$50.00 

$75.00 


All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  deiivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  Internationa t  Baby  Chick  Association 


ATUENE0M  CUICKS 


THEY  HAVE  THE  “PEP "  TO  LIVE 

Bred  from  inspected  and  culled  flocks  of 
heavy  laying,  vigorous  fowls  in  all  leading 
varieties  on  free  range.  That  is  why  they  have  the 
“PEP,"  100#  Jive  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Low 
prices.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference,  Athens  National 
Bank.  Instructive  Catalog  free. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  38  Athens,  Ohio 


PROFITABLE  CHICKS 


Exceptional  prices  on  these  expert¬ 
ly  produced  chicks  from  choice  stock. 
Barred  Kooks,  K.  I.  Keds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  White  Leghorns,  W’hite  and  Col tim- 
bian  Wyandottes.  Sturdy  youngsters.  The 
kind  that  bring  high  returns  as  egg 
layers  and  market  fowl.  Prompt  live 
delivery.  Write  for  entalog. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY 
48  Annabelle  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

CUICV  C  f>'°ra  heavy-laying,  free-range  stock.  S. 
LnlUVlJ.i;  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred 
a  ,  .Rocks,  lOe ;  R.  I.  Reds,  lie,  and  mixed 

8c  each.  Bank  Reference.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

Baby  Cliiclts  7c  and  TTto 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
!ire from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100# 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir 

T.  J.  F.IIREN ZELLER 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

H  I  I f  R  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

Tr  1  Barred  Rocks,  11c  ;  Reds, 

12c,  and  heavy  mixed.  9c.  100£  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  tree.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

COD  Quart,  85e ;  GalloD,  *2.25.  Postpaid  to 

LIVER  3d  zoue-  5  Gallon  lots,  91.70,  F.  O.  B. 

OIL  S.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
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Experience  With  Hired  Men 

We  had  rented  an  averaged-sized  dairy 
farm  on  shares,  the  half  and  half  basis  ; 
namely,  the  landlord’s  half  consisting  of 
interest  on  his  investment  and  no  labor, 
and  the  tenant’s  half  no  interest  on  his 
investment,  and  all  the  labor.  We  were 
in  a  section  of  the  country  where  we  had 
never  farmed  before,  and  we  naturally,  at 
/first,  followed  the  lead  of  our  neighbors. 


milk-house  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of 
my  Golden  Glow  drop.  I  was  in  time  to 
save  one  rose  bush,  but  my  choice 
Dahlias  were  all  cut  down,  too.  He  al¬ 
ways  knew  a  better  way  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  than  the  way  he  was  told.  I  re¬ 
call,  to  my  amusement,  one  incident  of 
his  superior  knowledge.  My  husband 
told  him  to  string  a  fence  across  the 
creek  at  the  bridge,  and  explained  just 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  Joseph  thought 


Eveiyone  had  a  hired  man  unless  theie  j f  the  wires  were  vertically  arranged  it 
was  moie  than  one  man  m  the  family,  would  serve  better,  so  he  took  one  of  the 


As  our  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife 
and  four  small  children,  the  first  of 
March  found  my  husband  looking  for  a 
“man.”  About  the  sixth  of  March  he 
landed  one.  He  lasted  just  three  days 
and  faded  away  just  before  milking  time 
at  night. 

We  managed  alone  for  another  week. 
Then  my  husband  came  home  from  the 
milk  drawing  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
small  matter  of  10  miles  round  trip)  with 
a  queer-looking  Dutchman.  “He  isn't 
very  bright  and  he  drinks  when  he  is 
around  town,  but  maybe  we  can  get  along 
with  him  if  we  keep  him  on  the  farm," 
my  hudband  confided  to  me  at  the  first 
opportunity.  We  did  manage  with  him 
for  nearly  three  months,  though,  as  I  look 
back  over  that  period  I  question  “how?” 
with  considerable  vehemence.  John  was 
so  ignorant  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write  his  name,  but  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  how  much  advice  he 
could  give  us  about  everything  imagin¬ 
able.  Then,  after  one  of  his  “dry  spells,” 
his  appetite  was  really  abnormal.  In 
normal  times  he  could  consume  no  more 
food  than  three  ordinary  farmers,  but, 
after  a  trip  to  town,  it  stood  me  in  hand 
to  prepare  a  meal  as  for  a  thrashing 
gang.  When  it  came  to  work,  a  day’s 
labor  such  a  14-year-old  boy  could  do 
with  ease  was  too  much  for  John.  He 
simply  and  honestly  couldn’t  do  it.  The 


steel  posts  and  fastened  a  lot  of  wires 
to  it.  Then  he  weighted  the  post  down 
to  the  creek  bed  with  stones  and  fastened 
the  other  ends  of  his  wires  to  the  side 
of  the  bridge.  He  really  felt  quite  tri¬ 
umphant.  I  think  each  of  us  breathed 
a  sigh  of  deep  relief  when  he  could  endure 
us  no  longer. 

My  husband’s  nephew  worked  for  us 
one  season,  but  he  could  get  larger  wages 
elsewhere  than  a  tenant  farmer  could 
afford  to  pay,  so  we  decided  then  to  do 
what  we  could  alone  and  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  man’s  wages.  But  events  do 
have  a  way  of  shaping  themselves  to 
change  one’s  plans,  and  so  it  was  that 
one  morning  when  a  well-dressed  elderly 
man  called  at  the  farm  to  see  if  my  hus¬ 
band  wanted  to  hire  help,  he  again  en¬ 
gaged  a  “man”  for  five  months.  We  did 
not  learn  his  name  except  that  he  told 
the  children  to  call  him  “Athuh.”  He 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  lighter  work 
at  smaller  wages.  My  husband  gladly 
agreed  to  this  and  a  satisfactory  price 
was  fixed.  His  suitcases  were  at  a  near¬ 
by  village.  My  husband  went  for  them 
that  day  (Saturday).  Monday  morning 
when  Jim  was  harnessing  the  horses  after 
breakfast,  intending  to  send  the  man  to 
draw  the  milk,  he  appeared  in  the  stable 
door.  “.Tim,”  he  said,  “do  I  owe  you 
anything?”  Though  a  bit  perplexed,  Jim 
replied  readily  enough,  “Nothing  but  your 


tramp  hired  man  sandwiched  in  at  inter-  good  wil]  »  thank  you  for  your  hos 


pitality,”  replied  Athuh,  “and  now  I’ll 
be  going.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Sharon 
Springs.” 

No,  Jim  didn’t  get  lockjaw,  but  he  de¬ 
cided  that  a  tenant  farmer’s  income 
really  wasn’t  large  enough  to  afford  to 
hire  a  man  anyway. 

A  FARMER  TENANT’S  WIFE. 


vals,  working  for  a  few  days  until  he 
had  a  little  money  for  booze.  Then  he 
was  gone. 

Another  Dutchman  was  our  next  “man” 
who  stayed  for  any  length  of  time.  His 
work  was  better  and  he  was  less  addicted 
to  drink,  but,  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him,  I  had  for  him  an  unaccountable 
hatred.  My  premonition  was  not  ground¬ 
less,  for  one  beautiful  Summer  day  when 
the  man  of  the  house  was  to  be  away 
until  late  evening,  I  discovered  that  the 
brute  was  being  indecent  and  immoral 
around  the  children.  Somehow  I  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  a  calm  exterior,  despite 
the  tumult  inside,  and  prepared  an  early 
supper.  The  two  of  us  were  to  milk 

alone,  so  he  thought  nothing  of  the  early  _  ,  „ 

call.  With  waiting  on  the  little  ones,  I  turned  out  on  the  grass?  How  is  the  en- 
managed  to  get  through  the  meal,  though  tire  house  constructed?  H.  j.  G. 

I  could  only  make  a  pretense  of  eating.  Beltsville,  Md. 


Two-story  Henhouse 

Will  you  advise  how  entrance  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  second  story  of  two-story  house 
so  as  to  allow  hens  to  go  in  and  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  when  they  are 


Supper  over,  we  started  for  the  barn  to 
do  the  chores.  I  was  a  little  in  advance, 
and  half  way  down  the  path,  I  whirled 
about.  “You  need  go  no  further,”  I  said. 
“I  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
your  time  here  is  up.  Go !  and  go  now, 
and,  if  you  value  your  life  at  five  cents, 
don’t  ever  show  up  around  here  again.” 
He  started  across  the  hoghouse.  “Where 
are  you  going?”  I  demanded.  “To  feed 
•the  hogs,”  he  sulkily  replied.  “No,  you 
aren’t.  The  hogs  are  too  good  company 
for  you,”  I  retorted.  “You  can’t  dis¬ 
charge  me.  I’m  working  for  Jim,”  he 
told  me.  Then,  that  something  of  the 
mother  that  makes  a  woman  fearless  was 
thoroughly  aroused  in  me.  and  I  said, 
“Can’t  I?  Well,  there  is  the  road  and  I 
say  go !  If  you  don’t  go  now,  I’ll  pun¬ 
ctuate  it  with  the  shotgun.”  He  went.  I 
never  used  a  shotgun  and  I  don’t  believe 
I’d  dare,  but  I’ll  wager  he  thought  I 
could.  I  might  add  that  it  was  better  for 
him  that  he  wasn’t  there,  when  Jim  did 
come,  and  also  that  the  chores  were  fin¬ 
ished,  though  it  was  10  o’clock  when  I 
put  the  fourth  full  can  of  milk  in  the 
vat.  I  never  was  a  rapid  milker. 

Our  next  man  was  a  splendid  sort.  He 
was  willing  to  work,  he  could  stand  it  to 
work,  and  he  never  grumbled.  I  think 
it  was  his  cheerfulness  that  endeared  him 
to  the  whole  family  most  of  anything.  He 
was  an  electrical  engineer  by  trade,  and 
eventually  he  went  back  to  that.  He  had 
left  the  city  because  of  the  health  of  his 
wife  and  child. 

Next  in  the  procession  was  an  old 
man  with  a  cork  leg.  He  had  spent 
nearly  all  of  his  threescore  and  ten  years. 
Nevertheless,  nine-tenths  of  the  young  I 
men  would  find  themselves  far  in  the  rear  | 
in  a  labor  race  with  him,  whether  it 
lasted  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  a  sea¬ 
son. 

Later  we  had  a  man  fresh  from  New 
York  City.  He  hired  for  seven  months 
and  stayed  five.  I  do  aver  that  the  city 
can  turn  out  better  trained  time-killers 
than  all  the  farms  in  Christendom.  Our 
experiences  with  him  were  both  amusing 
and  aggravating.  From  meals  served  in 
courses  to  installing  a  bathroom  for  his 
private  use.  he  knew  no  hesitancy  in 
asking  for  the  things  he  desired.  After 
Joseph  (that  was  his  handle,  but  Mr. 
Smith  was  his  name)  had  mowed  around 
the  garden  and  cut  off  all  the  peavines 
when  in  blossom,  “to  save  that  crop  of 
weeds  from  maturing,”  as  he  expressed 
it,  my  husband  mowed  the  lawn  himself, 
and  then  told  the  man  to  cut  the  weeds 
around  the  outbuildings  while  he  went  to 
the  village  one  day.  His  eyes  caught 
sight  of  some  more  promising  looking 
“weeds”  near  the  house,  so  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  shift  his  attention  to 
those.  I  came  from  the  work  in  the 


The  two-story  henhouses  which  I  have 
seen  are  simply  ordinary  buildings  with 
two  floors,  both  of  which  are  used  for 
poultry.  In  one  or  two  cases,  they  have 
been  barns  converted  into  poultry  quart¬ 
ers;  in  others,  buildings  put  up  for  the 
purpose  and  differing  from  other  hen¬ 
houses  only  in  being  two  stories  high 
instead  of  one.  Inclined  plank  runways, 
with  cleats,  allow  the  fowls  to  reach  the 
upper  story  without  the  use  of  their 
wings.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  walk 
down  these  runways  or  take  a  shorter 
cut  through  the  air  when  they  wish  to 
reach  the  ground.  At  any  rate,  they 
learn  to  go  back  and  forth  as  they  would 
if  their  quarters  were  situated  upon  the 
ground  floor.  These  runways  extend 
down  the  side  of  the  building  in  most 
cases,  though  I  presume  that  the  hens 
would  use  them  no  matter  how  they  were 
built.  Occasionally  a  two-story  building 
is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  and 
the  second  story  opens  out  upon  the 
ground  at  about  the  level  of  the  floor. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  note,  two-story 
poultry-houses  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
come  into  popular  favor,  notwithstand- 
afford.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Don’t  you  feel  at  a  loss  for  occupa¬ 
tion  when  Congress  has  adjourned?” 
“Not  at  all,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
“Our  most  conspicuous  efforts  are  those 
of  legislation,  but  the  real  busy  days  are 
those  we  devote  to  getting  re-elected.” — 
Washington  Star. 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

TV/TADE  on  the  famous 
1V-L  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 
ktoe.  Mahogany  brown, 
a  SIZES  6  to  It. 
Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  Back 
If  Not  Delighted 

WEPAYPQSTAGE,^ 

If  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can  _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  pins  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOQ 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H62 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Me?* 

. . — —  ■  1111 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

Immediate  April  and  May  Deliveries  From  the  Country’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

thirty -three  years’  experience  are  back  of  every  Chick  we  ship,  also  generations  of  culling 
and  mating  for  heavy  egg  production.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  wonderful  value  at  these  prices: 

25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 5^0 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 5^5 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas! .  .  .  .  .  . .  5.75 
Mixed  Chicks  (Assorted  Breeds)  .  3.75 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$8.00 

$14.50 

$70.00 

0.00 

16.50 

80.00 

9.75 

17.00 

85.00 

. .  5.75 

10.50 

19.50 

95.00 

. .  3.75  6.75 

more  Chicks. 

12.50 

60.00 

Quality 

$10.00 

$18.00 

$87.50 

11.00 

20.00 

100.08 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more  Chicks. 

Special  Matings  —  Exti 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  6.00 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  . . . . .  . '  6.75 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more  Chicks. 

Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed.  Prepaid  Post. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $1  each.  May  Delivery. 

FREE  CHICK  BOOK.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

3.V^f;ITY|SERVICt  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop.  “ Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ’* 


jot  down  Mansfield  Chicks 

and  solve 
your  puzzle 


Thousands  have  found  that  these  words  mean  a  successful  season.  Why  ?  Because 
Mansfield  Chicks  are  hatched  by  an  expert  poultryman  with  over  37  years  experience  He 
has  brooded  upwards  of  100,000  “Better  Chicks”  since  last  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  vast 
experience  certainly  means  something  to  you.  Mail  your  order  today— lie  a  chick  and  upwards. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 

White  Rocks  Brown  Leghorns  Jersey  Giants 

Barred  Rocks  Black  Minorcas  Assorted  Breeds 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  safely  order  “Better  Chicks,”  backed  by  37  years  of  making  good 
Send  check  at  above  prices;  we’ll  mail  your  Chicks  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  “  k 

Free  Catalog  explains  why  Mansfield  has  been  “The  Baby  Chick  Town  Since  1888.”  Get  your  copy  today. 

Q  IIh'I  Ir’I  I  )  n 1204  School  Street 
Ini  <1  /  COMPANY  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

Member  International  Baby  Clilck  Association 


LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

grow  rapidlyand  mature  early. 
RIGHT  NOW  is  an  excellent 
time  to  start  with  this  money 
making  strain  of  the  world’s 
greatest  business  breed.  cAt 

§28  per  100 

they  will  show  more  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  any 
other  chicks  at  any  other  price. 

80-page  illustrated  book,  and 
Special  April  Bulletin. 

Send  Today. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Cream  of  Tailored  ’  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
CHICKS— $18  &  $23.50  KJJSSL, 

eggs— $10.00  &  $12.00  sr  “  sw™. 

The  product  from  2000  vigorouH  and  tented 
breeders.  2  %  dincount  on  eggs  after  April  20 
and  chicks  after  May  1  I.  Order  from  this  adv. 
with  full  confidence.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Plank  s  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Per  GOO 

♦4 1  no 
52.  OO 
5?.  OO 
87.00 


CONSOLIDATED  BEEFSCRAP 

With  Pure  Dry  Yeast  SS 

Made  17  world’s  Hiampion.s.  Oe-  y  0EE  All 
ates  vigor,  health.  Special  <  ffer  1011  yvO-UU 

with  Bonus  5  Bags  FOS-FOR  US  FREE 
5  Bags  Beef  Scrap  $1S  1  Bag  FOS-FOR-US  FREE 

Make  your  own  mashes 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 


Single  Comb  White  leghorn  Eggs 
For  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks 

We  can  furnish  a  few  thousands  of  Eggs  and  Chicks 
from  our  famous  strain  of  heavy  laying  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  $20  OO  per  100  for  Ch  cks  nnd  SI  O  OO  per 
100  for  Eggs.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
Everyone  produced  on  our  own  farm  under  my 
personal  supervision.  Try  the  good  kind  this  time 
and  if  you  have  ever  tried  the  cheap  kind  you  will 
see  a  great  diffei'ence. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  S.  GREENE,  Supt.  'MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


Rhode  Island  Reds  (!&?) 


.Strain  . 

/  WyckofF  and  \ 
\FLollywood  Strain/ 


s.  c 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (S') 

Trapnestcd  and  State  Tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Range  raised.  My  old  customers  buy  Sunnybrook 
chicks  and  eggs  year  after  year  and  my  new  customers 
say  they  have  bought  no  better  at  any  price.  8-week  old 
Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY’FARM,  Elizaviile,  N.  Y, 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 

From  my  stock  of  pro  Stall  I  e,  persistent  layers,  ideal 
business  birds,  laying  large  eggs  that  bring  premium 
prices,  the  great  feature  common  Leghorns  lack.  Chicks, 

$30  per  hundred.  Harry  Briggs,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Baby  diiclxs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  SIO.O?) 

8.  C.  B.  ltocks .  j  !  p.k 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . . .  to  OO 

Mixed  (’hicks . ””  8  4)0 

m%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  'the  P08tage”spec- 
lal  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAliitemllc,  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop. 

I  ALLY  FARMS  ’*roduifllon  Br«d  s'nflle  Comb  Whllo 

„  ,  *  rHnm°  Lea  horn  s,  Chicks,  E„bs,  Slock 

Breeders  Barron-Hoilywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
mou Iters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
««»•  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 

Dams  282-306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Prices,  May  11,  $18  per  100;  $1  per  100  less 
each  succeeding  week.  Instructive  circular  B. 
LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
tx7  V  u  ™nge  bleeders,  B.  P.  Rocks,  12c  :  S.  <! 

W'irn»f1?04rnS',i^:,  M,X,e<!’  8c’  Prices  on  500 

m  1,000  lots.  100$  live  del.  guar,  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AN0  NATCHERY,  McAlitltrvllla,  P«.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

H3A.BY  CJHICKS  I;®. 'brown  i:i£E8S!!l’,,2c 

hits’  ®nrre<l  H,0<‘k.K’  1  “c;  Nixed,  Sc.  Special  prices  on  600 
lots,  these  chicks  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lav 
stock.  RW %  li  ve  delivery  guaranteed,  post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchory  McAlistorvllle,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Rocks,  lllc.  Mixed  Chicks,  He.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free.  J  e 

CREE.V  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  p„. 

j  0W  PRICES-  HIGH  QUALITY.  Leghorn  Cldx  from  Blood  Test- 
<-  ed  (Old  Hen)  Breeders  on  free  range.  Live  nostnaid 
delivery  May  Chix,  100— *1(1;  500— *75;  1,000— $140.  June 
Chix,  100— #14;  500  -  #05;  l  .000- #1  20.  Elgin  Week  Pullets; 
June  and  later  delivery,  *1.25  each;  *100  per  100 
Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N  Y. 


HOWOEK.Fillmore.N.Y. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  ,*parron  strain,  mated  with 

i  vei  •.  i  ,  J  altered  cockerels.  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  #42  per  loo.  l(u  with  or- 

twin I,R»nn5er adu’  10°*  Hve  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWIN  BKU0K  FARM  Strawberry  Riifue,  Pa. 

The  Trail’s  End  Po,ul<,ry„  Farm*  Gordonsvmo,  va.,  i« 

whit  i  i  LHU  noted  for  its  world  famous  laying 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures. 

fihipks  c'  ' '*  Leghorns,  10c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
Ulllblto  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or- 
der  from  this  adv.  IVM.  K.  6RA1IAM  MeAHrterville,  Pa. 

U/OH'T  YOU  A00RESS  CARD  (TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordont- 
"  yille,  Va.,)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
clucks  i  Our  Important  message  lias  helped  thousands 

S.  C,  Buff  Orpington  p»^&Tas’ 

Ran  Avr  fihinlfC  fhe  better  quality;  specially  mated. 
UGll  HJI  UlllliKo  Barred  Rooks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
Reds.  Satisfaction  guar.  BEN  AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N  T. 

Eggs— White  Rocks— Chicks  laying  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Mt’g  listfree.  HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM, Oewill.N  T 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May  Chicks,  14c;  Jnne 
chick,  13c.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown.  Delaware 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiim 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
Dhe  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.*  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 
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BUY 


Your  Chicks 
From  A  Poultryman 

and  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  will  lay  next 
fall  eggs,  that  will  grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 

OUR  6,000  LAYERS  have  been  bred  for  14  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  eggs  at  a  profit.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter  NEW  JERSEY 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicles  front  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  purebred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the 
test.  Order  today  for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our 
chicks  and  feel  safe. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on: 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.25 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  3.50 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  , 

S.  C.  Buff  &.  White  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  7.50 

Asstd  (not  shipped  under  accredited  label) 


25 

50 

100 

600 

$3.25 

$6.50 

$13 

$60 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

65 

3.75 

7.50 

15 

72 

4.00 

8.00 

16 

77 

4.25 

8.50 

17 

83 

7.50 

15.00 

30 

.  # 

2.50 

5.00 

10 

50 

Ca  CO.,  Dept. 

11. 

1000 

$113 

128 

138 

144 

160 

ioo 


Immediate 
Shi  p  m  ent. 

100%  Live 
Delivery 
Guaranteed 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  11.  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  8.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas.  8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks -  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

8.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS  IMMEDIATEADELIVERY 

Healthy,  purebred  chicks  from  flocks  on  free  range.  Our  breeding  stock  has  had  careful  attention  and  close 
culling  by  poultry  experts.  All  purebreds  and  up  to  standard  type  and  egg  production. 

■  v/“  A’arietie^  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1,000 

\  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

i  l  Barron  and  Perris  White  Leghorns  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  8.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  X.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.25  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Heavy  Broilers,  $11.00  per  100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  25%  down,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 

Write  today.  BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  124,  BUTLER,  INDIANA 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men  appointed  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  every  bird  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Poultry 
Department.  Our  birds  are  selected  pure-breds  of  highest  breeding. 

Special  Folder,  We  have  prepared  a  special  folder  which  gives  the  results 
of  our  19  years’  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write  for  it.  It  will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  chicks.  All  standard  varieties  and  16  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Geo.  W.  Cox,  Owner,  Box  12,  Kenton,  Ohio 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks 

egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  25  50  100  500  1000 

While,  Brawn,  Buff  Leghorns,  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $61.75  $117.00  (  Silver  L.  Wyandottes, 

Anconas.  Blk.  Minorcas.  4.00  7.75  15.00  71.25  135.00  J  Wh.  Orpingtons  $18.  per  100 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Bd.  &  Buff  1  •  *  ?,1«  per}SX 

Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  4.25  8.00  16.00  76.00  144.00  lodds  and  Ends  •  ■  *1#-  Per  100 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  orders  of  500  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  Depot  National  Bank. 
Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth  down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  Box  257  PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


There  are  no  better  producing  White  Leghorns 
in  the  East  than  ours.  Send  for  free  booklet 
and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch 
with  better  producing  stock  from  actual  breeders. 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n,  Box  B,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 

Here’s  a  typical  report  from  a  recent  buyer  :  “Your  chicles  have  grown  better,  with  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  than  any  other  chicks  shipped  us  this  year  from  several  hatcheries.— E.  D.  Smith,  Mass. 

“Better  Growth— Lower  Mortality” 

must  interest  every  poultryman.  You’ll  get  these  in  Hall’s  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes— plus  real  business  ability.  Every. chick  from  State-tested  breeders.  Quality, 
price,  service  I  Write  now  for  circular  and  prices, 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  SSSSTSSSf  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  ,'ES.  Si 

Tancred-Barron  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  ...  14e  100 — $13.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds... 17c  100 — $16.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . ,...18e  100 — $17.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings . 35c  100 — $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  .32c  100 — $30.00 
Assorted  chicks  10c. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(■Continued  from  Page  714) 
Norman  Ilallock,  our  17-year-old  Con¬ 
necticut  cartoonist  writes :  “I  notice  most 
contributors  are  around  14  years.  Am  I 
getting  too  aged  to  send  stuff?”  Your 
editor  thinks  he  can  guess  in  advance 
how  the  vote  of  our  readers  would  stand 
on  that.  Of  course  an  average  age  for 
our  contributors  would  be  around  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  hut  Norman  and  all  of  you 
must  have  noted  that  we  often  use  con¬ 
tributions  from  those  under  ten  and 
from  those  between  sixteen  and  nineteen. 
Your  editor’s  idea  about  the  matter  is 
this :  As  long  as  you  want  to  belong 
and  feel  that  you  belong  to  Our  Page, 
then  you  really  do  belong.  And  even 
though  some  day  you  “graduate,”  so  to 
speak,  we  will  hope  to  hear  now  and  then 
from  our  “alumni.”  Isn’t  that  an  in¬ 
teresting  idea? 


The  girl  who  asked  the  question  about 
writing  on  both  sides  of  paper  wrote 
again  to  say :  ‘Mr.  Tuttle,  I  thought  it 
very  considerate  of  you  to  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  rules  in  regard  to  writing  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper.  I  had  been  told  by 
my  father  that  any  article  for  printing 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  So  when  I  wrote  an  article  on 
salamanders  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
I  was  overjoyed  to  see  it  printed.”  Of 
course  her  father  was  right  regarding  the 
general  practice,  and  whenever  our  read¬ 
ers  can  do  so  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
grow  accustomed  to  writing  contributions 
to  Our  Page  only  on  one  side  of  paper. 
But  your  editor  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
sometimes  for  boys  and  girls  to  get  hold 
of  much  good  paper  every  time  they  need 
it  and  he  is  not  going  to  make  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  about  it,  or  throw  any  good 
work  away  on  that  account.  Try  to  learn 
what  is  the  right  way  of  doing  things  and 
then  come  as  near  to  it  as  you  can,  al¬ 
ways  doing  your  best  with  each  contribu¬ 
tion. 


Well,  well,  here  we  are  running  way 
over  our  two  pages.  Time  to  stop,  sure 
enough.  Keep  busy  and  keep  happy. 
Do  your  bit  for  Our  Page  and  mail  it  to 
your  friend  and  editor,  Edward  M. 
Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New’  York  City. 


List  of  April  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the 
March  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
■contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
ib — 'Couplet  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

im — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o— An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  ipuzzle  or  riddle. 

Arkansas:  Bessie  Peek  (v). 

Connecticut:  Norman  Halloek  (17,  d),  Elsie 
Gasparino  (13,  d),  May  Korner,  Laura  Jewett 
(11,  d,  z),  Evelyn  Lawrence  (10,  d),  Doris 
Brow'n  (12,  d),  Elizabeth  Steed  (15,  d,  n,  x), 
Edna  Swanson  (11,  x,  z),  Cecelia  Innis  (8,  d), 
Florence  Mattern  (11,  d),  Edith  Hamerlin  (11, 
v),  Alice  Lewis  (11,  b,  d,  m,  n,  v),  Elizabeth 
Dennis  (10,  m,  x),  Margaret  Parker  (11,  d, 
n),  Gertrude  Stephenson  (10,  d),  Ruth  Bryant 
(8,  n,  x). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (10,  z),  Charles  Gra¬ 
ham  (13,  2),  Anna  Graham  (15,  d,  m). 
Louisiana :  Eugenie  Davignon. 

Maine:  Blanche  Haseltine  (12,  x,  z),  Marga¬ 
ret  Reed  (15,  d),  Frederic  Erskin  (13,  d), 
Eugenia  Swanton  (8,  m,  n),  Marcus  Hanna  (10, 
d,  n,  x),  Evelyn  Gordn  (b,  d,  m,  n,  r,  x,  z), 
Josephine  Griffin  (12,  d,  x),  Edna  Hurd  (12, 
d,  m,  n,  x,  z),  Violet  Greenleaf  (15,  d,  n,  x, 
z),  Olive  Whiting  (14,  d),  Rebecca  Spencer  (14, 
d),  Dorothy  French  (14,  d). 

Maryland:  Victoria  Mayer  (10,  d),  Mildred 
Itneyer  (d),  Eleanor  Morris  (11,  d),  Susie  Hos¬ 
tetler  (10,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Grace  Jones  (9,  d),  Rachel 
Jones  (12,  d),  Dorothy  Dunn  (d),  Robert  Scrib¬ 
ner  (11,  d,  s),  Katherine  Clark  (12,  d,  n),  Ruth 
Eaton  (10,  d),  Marion  Morse  (12,  s). 

Michigan:  Lillian  Kent  (16,  b,  r,  s),  Beech 
Ellis  (12,  s),  Perry  Clement  (19,  d). 

Montana:  Richard  Bennett  (13,  d),  Lilly 

Euebak  (12,  d),  George  Olson  (12,  d),  Marjorie 
Baird  (14,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Frieda  Haynes  (d,  m,  n,  p, 
x,  z),  Eleena  Brown  (12,  d),  Doris  Balia  (15, 
d),  Rachel  Caughey  (12,  d,  m,  n),  Stanley 
French  (13,  d,  n),  Earl  Anderson  (18,  d,  n, 
v,  z). 

New  Jersey:  Ellen  Smith  (d),  Mildred  Lip- 
pincott  (11,  d,  o),  Harold  Alpaugh  (16  d),  Sadie 
Hettema  (11,  d),  Ruth  Eastmond  (12,  x,  z), 
Gertrude  Joachim  (10,  d,  n),  Joseph  Joachim 
(12,  d),  Minnie  Smith  (11,  d),  Harold  Deveney 
(14,  d),  Paul  Stainslaw  (13,  d),  Grace  Nichols 
(12,  d,  n,  s),  Mabel  Allatt  (18,  n,  p,  v,  x), 
Martha  Filipovich  (12,  d),  Helen  Filipovich 

(11,  d),  Eileen  Diggles  (13,  d,  n),  Frederick 
Smith  (6,  d),  Dorothy  White  (10,  d),  Madeline 
Schmidt  (11.  d),  Louise  Gross  (11,  d,  v),  Amy 
Rhinesmith  (12,  d,  o,  v),  Theo  Jaggard  (14,  s). 

New  York:  Everett  Male,  (14.  d).  Mary  Staats 
(18,  d),  Alice  Staats  (15,  d).  Mary  Papke  (15, 

d) ,  Franklin  Aker  (8,  d),  Charles  Aker  (n,  s, 
x),  Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d,  v),  Helen  An¬ 
drews  (12,  s),  Pearl  Moisis  (11,  d),  Merlyn  Van- 
trnn  (9),  Julia  Danfortli  (13,  d,  g,  o,  n),  Doro¬ 
thy  Kastner  (10,  d,  o),  John'^Tierney  (15,  d), 
Ida  .Taquish  (15,  v,  z),  Lillian  Wiidick  (10,  g, 
z),  Edna  Koenig  (15,  b,  g,  m,  n,  z),  Theresa 
Drozinski  (10,  d),  Charles  McGill  (9,  d),  Helen 
Degg  (14,  d,  v),  Mildred  Kinser  (15,  b,  d), 
Blanche  Vodvarka  (14,  b,  d,  n),  Jean  Doren 
(11),  Elizabeth  Laventure  (14,  d,  v),  Eva  Ja- 
eox  (d,  n),  Madge  Newitt  (17.  d.  in,  n,  s),  Col¬ 
lette  Hart  (11,  d),  Zetta  Galloway  (12,  d), 
Doris  Kramp  (12,  d),  Gladys  Clarke  (13,  d), 
Mae  Carroll  (8.  d).  Sonna  Kantzian  (10,  d,  o), 
Marion  Leonard  (10,  s),  Adelle  Littledvke  (10, 

e) ,  Fannie  Brooks  (14,  d),  Helen  Curtiss  (16, 

(Continued  on  Page  725) 


Pittsfield 


Pure -Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

(The  Better  Quality  Only) 

Reds — Leghorns— Rocks — Wyandottes 

New  England  Raised 

rn  rr  Complete  plans  for 
A  I\  La  L  small  poultry  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  details  for  successful  man¬ 
agement — Catalog. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


I  ET’S  Get  Acquainted! 

ORDER  MAY  CHICKS  INUW 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  f  ol  - 
lowing  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1. 

Price  Each 


8.  O.  W.  Leghorns  10c 

White  Wyandottes  14c 

Barred  Rocks  12o 

R.  I.  Reds  12o 

Mixed  Chicks  8o 


lO-Wk-oId  Pullets  *1.20 

One  cent  per  chick  additional  for  orders  less  than  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


When  you 
Buy  Chides 

be  sure  of  real  service  by 
ordering  from  a  member 
of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  Chick  Bulletins 
and  list  of  contributing  members 
Managing  Director,  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 
126  Liberty  St.  Office  12  New  York  City 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  PricesJZ  June 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
67_50  moo 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 

4.50 


12  00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
11.00 
8.00 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 

Light  Mixed  .......  - 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
_  can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
nea'll)  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
lank.  Pit, low.  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA.  PA. 


47.50 

37.50 


90.00 

70.00 


Wilburtha  Poultry  Farms 

Offers  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  quality  strains,  Winners  at  Madison 
{Square  Garden  and  other  leading  shows,  and 
heavy  layers  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Why 
not  come  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  our 
prices  are  very  moderate.  Varieties  —  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  R,  I.  Reds, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  22,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


R  ARY  Mixed  . $  8  per  100 

s-***-*-*  x  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  10  per  100 

C  Barred  Rocks .  1%  per  100 

jje(is .  12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAllotervllle,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks  •Eft®” 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns  .  H 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK.  Live  count  guaranteed, 
WM.  D.  SCOTT  Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 

u  a  f  \  | f  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

niVlVO  Rocks,  12c;  Mixed,  9c.  100)6  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  H.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  MeAlistervlIle,  I'a. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns  £3 

“World’s  Best  Strains” 

DUCKLINGS  of  DISTINCTION 
[DUCKLINGS 

Indian  Runner  J  v  ^  M  ^  ~ 

24  Years  of  Breeding  Experience — 17th  year  shipping 
Chicks  and  Ducklings  that  LIVE.  Catalogue  Free. 

Aldliam  Poultry  Earm,R.34,Phoenixville,Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  12,  prepaid.  30  to  35 

lb.  Toms  ;  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs,  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  P», 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  HATCHING  EGGS 

Six  Hollars  for  thirteen  ;  Forty-Five  Dollars  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


BEAUANDOT 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


n _ U*  „  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

IfflCKUngS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.T. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chicken’s.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  II.  A.  SDUDER,  Box  29,  Sollersville.  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  ha  res,1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 


GOSLINGS 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock,  $1  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENROTH  Frenchtown,  N.  i 


DUX 


PEKINS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Indian 
Runnel's.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
thanchix.  Cat.free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM, Clyde, NT. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  EGGS.  50cper^Egg 
Sirs.  Herman  Meier  Coxsaekie,  IV  V 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $4.23  per  doz. prepaid 
Cash  with  order.  Fritz  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


Bourbon  red  turkey  eggs,  soeeach. 

Bertha  T.  Wohner  It.  h.  No.  2  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $3.50  per  6  :  $5  per 
10.  Miss  ANNIE  WILHELM  Wbentham,  Mass. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Blood  Spots  in  Eggs  Crop-bound  Hens 

Why  do  hens  lay  bloody  eggs,  or  have  What  can  be  done  for  a  flock  of  R.  I. 
streaks  of  blood  on  the  yolk?  I  have  a  Reds  that  have  become  crop-bound?  They 

were  quite  closely  confined  last  Winter, 
for  two  weeks,  on  account  of  snow  and 
ice.  They  were  given  wheat,  mixed  grain 
and  mash,  and  furnished  with  shells  and 
grit,  and  plenty  of  water.  They  are  very 
healthy,  but  their  crops  are  hard,  and 
they  don’t  eat  or  lay  as  well  as  they 
usually  do  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
They  have  free  run  and  are  all  right 
every  other  way.  w.  f  m. 

New  York. 

Hens  that  are  crop  bound  are  no  able 
to  get  anything  through  their  crops,  and 
these  become  distended  and  pendulous. 
It  is  the  result  of  eating  such  indiges¬ 
tible  things  as  dry  grass,  feathers,  etc. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  your  whole 
flock  is  suffering  in  that  way,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  not  impossible.  Giving  the 


customer  wdio  complains  of  bad  eggs 
which  I  am  sure  are  bloody  eggs.  They 
turn  black  a  little  after  boiling.  Would 
a  bloody  egg  turn  black  after  boiling? 
How  are  eggs  candled?  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  and  the  remedy?  Why 
do  hens  pick  combs  and  get  them  to  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  what  is  the  remedy.  e.  e.  s. 

Yant'ic,  Conn. 

Hens  frequently  lay  bloody  eggs  and 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it.  A  small 
blood  vessel  breaks  as  the  yolk  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  ovary  and  the  blood 
poured  out  clots  and  is  included  within 
the  egg  shell  as  that  forms  over  the  yolk 
and  white.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur 
during  a  season  of  heavy  laying,  when 


the  egg-making  organs  are  copiously  sup-  fowls  warm  water  and  then  gently  mainip 

plied  with  blood.  Candling  the  eggs  will  nl^tin»  the  crop  from  the  outside,  to 

reveal  these  blood  spots  and  that  is  the  lL°  ^ 

.  ,  ,  come  the  obstruction,  or  it  may  be  neces- 

only  way  by  which  such  eggs  may  be  sary  to  open  the  crop  by  an  incision  and 

kept  from  market ;  the  blood,  however,  remove  the  contents,  afterward  closing  it 

does  not  injure  the  wholesomeness  of  the  "'fh  fine  thread,  uniting  the  walls  of  the 

crop  first,  then  closing  the  ‘  ‘  ' 


egg.  Dark  yolks  may  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
egg  upon  certain  oils  that  are  sometimes 
contained  in  the  food,  such  as  cotton  seed 
oil.  Heavy  feeding  of  cabbage,  rape  and 


_  incision 

through  the  skin.  I  suspect  that  the 
trouble  with  your  flock  may  be  removed 
by  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one 
pound  for  each  100  hens,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  and  mixed  with  what  moist 
mash  they  will  quickly  eat.  Follow  this 


some  other  green  stuffs  may  possibly  also  with  light  feeding  until  their  appetites 


cause  such  a  condition.  Eggs  are  can 
d’ed  by  holding  them  before  a  strong  light 
— a  knot  hole  in  the  barn  door  may  do 
if  the  sun  is  shining,  or  a  box  with  a 
lamp  inside  may  have  a  hole  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  cut  through 


return. 


M.  B.  D. 


Laying  House;  Inoculating 
Beans 

1.  I  wish  to  build  a  house  for  200 
layers  for  this  coming  season,  and  ex- 
one  side  and  be  used  in  a  dark  room —  peet  to  add  to  it  to  house  500  next  year, 
and  giving  them  a  sharp  twirl  to  bring  I  have  plans  from  Cornell  for  laying- 
any  concealed  spots  to  view.  Hens  pick  ^01‘  100  hens,  or  80x20  for 

at  each  other’s  combs  for  the  same  reason  hou*se  18x48°^ 300 Xnsf  wifh  *  spiial 
that  idle  people  get  into  trouble.  They  ventilators.  This  is  quite  a  saving  in 
have  got  to  have  an  outlet  for  what  na-  the  size  of  building  if  these  ventilators 

are  a  success.  Which  do  you  think  is 


tural  energy  they  have,  and  the  devil 
supplies  the  outlet.  Turn  the  hens  loose 
out  of  doors  and  they  will  stop  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Hatches 


1  want  a  little  information  in  regard 
to  hatching  chicks  in  incubators.  I  have 
been  in  that  business  for  six  years ;  have 
about  5,700  set  during  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  always  had  fairly  good 


the  better?  I  expect  to  buy  eight- weeks- 
old  pullets  delivered  about  June  10  in 
order  to  save  building  brooder-house  and 
buying  brooders  until  next  year.  Do  you 
think  they  will  need  any  artifical  heat 
after  June  10? 

2.  In  planting  beans  such  as  Red  kid¬ 
ney  or  Yellow  Eye  to  thrash,  is  it  a  good 
plan  to  inoculate  the  seed?  l.  g.  o. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  of  the  two  houses  you 
describe,  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a 
square  foot  per  hen  floor  space,  and  the 


T Sfiiitelegtforn 

CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  HIGH 
FLOCK  AVERAGE 

(1)  Barron  English  Strain  hens 
mated  to  Hollywood  Strain 
males  from  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry  of  260-290. 

(2)  Our  own  Rural  strain,  of 
Barron  ancestry. 

Also  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks. 

Brown  Leghorns  Catalog  Free 

The  Jltirul  Poultry  Farm 
and  Ilntclicry, 

Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  X,  Box  103 


Quality  Chicks  for  1925 

from  Pure  Bred  Stock 

Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  proves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce 
chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality.  Onr  aim  is  “Good 
Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 

Prices  on  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $15.00  $  72  00  $140.00 
R.  I.  Reds  17.00  82.00  160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Anconas  20.00  97.00 

W.  Wyandottes  24.00  117.00 

Assorted  13.00  62.00 

May  price — lc  less  per  chick. 


100%  live  delivery 

POSTPAID. 
Send  for  free 
circular  and 
complete  price 
list  including 
special  matings 
in  above  breeds. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R,  -  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  INTERNATIONAL  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock. 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Huff,  Black _ $16.00  per  100 

Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.....  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  Odds  and  Ends .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

Varieties  Prices  on:  100  600  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67  00  130.00 

Barred  Rooks,  Anconas,  15.00  72  00  110.00 

Reds,  White  Rocks  M.00  77  00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps.  !>%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
Every  Chick  guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

Wo  Sell  American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18  60  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $18.60  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  I  Box  4S 


hatches  of  fertile  eggs,  but  a  new  trouble 
has  developed  this  year.  The  chicks  ma-  cost  of  the” two  buildings' maV“ "be  in' favor 
ture.  and  then  do  not  seem  strong  enough  of  the  larger  one  when  price  of  the  spe 

to  0,0  and  00,00  o„t  ,Soroo  W  Ho  ooroo  equjpment  for  thft  sma]]er  Qne  jg  ^ 


to  pip  and  come  out.  Some  few  do  come 
out  and  are  all  right.  Others  pip  and 
lie  there  and  die  in  the  shell,  and  still 
many  can  be  heard  trying  to  pip,  but  do 
not  come  out.  I  run  my  heat  103  and 
104,  and  during  the  hatch  I  let  it  go  to 
104  and  105.  I  gradually  open  venti¬ 
lators  more  and  more  as  time  nears  for 
hatch.  The  air  cell  is  not  large  at  time 
to  hatch.  My  machines  are  in  a  base¬ 
ment  where  even  heat  is  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  three  windows  keep  room  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  there  is  no  bad  odor  present. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  received  as 
to  cause  of  trouble,  such  as  lack  of  green 
food  for  hens,  but  eggs  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  flocks  act  the  same  way. 

Virginia.  MRS.  R.  L.  j. 

This  is  a  condition  that  puzzles  nearly 
all  incubator  operators  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Why  do  so  many  chicks  de¬ 
velop  fully,  only  to  die  in  the  shell?  It 
seems  evident  that  the  basic  cause  is  lack 


sidered.  You  should  get  an  estimate 
from  a  local  carpenter  of  the  cost  of  each 
building  before  deciding.  Both  styles 
have  proven  satisfactory  in  use. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  eight- weeks-old 
chicks  should  be  able  to  dispense  with 
artificial  heat.  There  is  always  the  risk 
of  a  few  days  of  cold,  sour  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  fore  part  of  June  to  be  considered, 
however,  and  the  danger  to  a  flock  of 
chicks  exposed  to  cold  is  greater  when 
they  have  been  newly  placed  in  strange 
quarters,  where  they  may  become  fright¬ 
ened  and  inclined  to  huddle  together  even 
if  sufficiently  warm.  As  you  must  have 
a  place  to  "house  these  chicks  anyway, 
you  will  probably  be  able  to  arrange  for 
some  artificial  heat  from  a  small  stove 
or  brooder  stove  in  ease  of  necessity. 

2.  Inoculation  of  the  seeds  of  legumes 
is  not  expensive  and  is  often  profitable 
when  they  are  planted  upon  ground  that 
of  vigor  upon  the  part  of  those  chicks  ^as  n°t  been  already  naturally  inoculated 


that  fail  to  emerge,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
lack  of  vigor  in  many  instances.  Im¬ 
proper  conditions  under  which  the  parent 
fowls  are  kept  through  the  Winter,  im¬ 
proper  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
producing  fertile  and  vigorous  germed 
eggs  in  early  Spring,  is  certainly  one 
reason,  possibly  the  chief  one,  but  there 
are  many  others.  Conditions  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen  may  not  be  right,  the  eggs  may 
have  been  chilled  or  kept  too  long  be¬ 
fore  incubated — two  weeks  is  about  the 
limit,  and  altogether  too  long— eggs  may 
not  have  been  turned  daily  while  being 
held;  temperature,  or  other  conditions 
may  not  have  been  right  during  incuba¬ 
tion.  While  the  directions  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  maker  should  be  followed,  you  have 
run  your  machines  a  little  higher  than 
is  usually  recommended,  102  for  the  first 
week,  103  during  the  following  two  weeks. 
A  thermometer  used  may  be  defective. 
Test  them  by  holding  side  by  side  with  a 


by  previous  crops  of  the  same  kind. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ulcerated  Feet 

A  poultry  disease,  which  I  never  saw 
before,  has  appeared  in  my  flock.  It  is 
a  sort  of  foot  rot  ;  callouses  form  on 
toes  about  half  inch  from  toenail,  which 
gradually  decays  and  results  in  nail  fall¬ 
ing  out  and  rendering  the  hen  a  cripple. 
Appetite  normal  at  first  and  gradually 
becomes  ravenous ;  still  hens  are  very 
light  in  weight.  I  have  separated  infected 
hens,  clean  henhouse  out,  disinfect  twice 
a  week.  The  house  in  which  affected 
birds  were  kept  has  a  cement  floor  ;  three 
pens  of  35  birds  each,  run  attached  to 
each  pen  20x11  ft.  I  have  washed  feet 
of  affected  birds  in  disinfectant  and  ap¬ 
plied  iodine;  sprinkled  lime  freely  about 
runs.  l.  f.  r. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 


I  FPHftBWQ  ^arron  English 

LLuHUKIIiJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Box  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Brices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


BABY  CHIX 


From  purebred, 
inspected  and 
eulled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  .... 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellcfonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.C0 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Why  Pay  More  for  First  Quality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundreds  of  Customers  each  year  with 
onr  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  500 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $60.00 

Barred  Plym.  Rocks.. ..  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Light*  Heavy  mixed..  2.75  5.25  10.00  45.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pn 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Ciiicks  from  tiiorobred 
[mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
At  SIO  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 

BABY  BarronS.  C.W.Leghorns,  I3c 

Barrod  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  t  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
_  .  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

CHICKS  C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 


Baby  Chicks  g“; 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White 
llrown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  ioo! 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  $14  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $16  per  100.  R 
I.  Reds,  $16  per  100.  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Ste¬ 
rnal  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  to  your  door 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  lekesburg,  Pa. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 


White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11  00 

8  O;.  Reds .  14  oo 

Mixed  or  Broilers. . .  8  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door  Order  from  this  ndv.  or  write  for  oiie 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R  I)  z 


600  1,000 

$47  50  $  90.00 

52  50  100  00 

B7.50  130  00 

37  50  75  00 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 12c 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  lOe 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers . . . 

From  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock 

PINECRKST  POUBTKV  FARM  &  HATCH 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 

D  ARV  rmrifC  flonl  Pure  hre<1.  free  ranged 
DAD  I  n  III  lYiJ  Stock,  Safe  de  livery  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

YV.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

RARRED  HOCKS  lAf  HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  OrowN  LEGHORNS  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  foi  Booklet.  Frenchtown.  N.  J.  Box  K 

Day-Old  c ett~v  t 

X'unl.EoGH0,liNS-  W  R0CKS'  BflRRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  B  MIN 
0RCAS.  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
TOgjfiL  r?6  our  Prices  and  place  your  order  AT 
Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnalily  Poultry  Farm.  Harrington.  Delaware 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg.,  11c;  Rocks.  13c;  Rods,  14c;  Wyand’ts  15c 

Sfuifcs  aiisri  ass,  aas  aa 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  It.  L  Reds  While  Leghorns  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake  N  Y 


MITCHELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  13c;  S.  C.  Reds,  13c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  10c;  Mixed.  9c.  For  May  doiivery.  1004  live 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  '  FARM  U"  MHIeritown'  Pa.  *  |L2 

CHICK  S-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Koek,  K.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns,  catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

HIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chick  book.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millarslown  Pa 


s 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hooks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes.  Pul 
Jets  8  to  10  vveelts  old.  BRUBAKER  ft  S0H.  Port  Trevortori,  |»n. 

Our  Chicks  are  Your  Opportunity 

ds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 


A-grade,  Leghorn,  Re 
Free.  Sunnysldo  Poultry  Farm 


Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


From  free  range  breeders. 
Bred  for  egg  production. 
Prompt  service.  Postage  paid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 


teed. 


Per  TOO 


White  Leghorns  -  $10.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  12.00 

Big  reduction  on  500  and 
1000  lots 

0.  B.  BASOM’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX . . 

Bai  led  Hocks,  14o. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm 


NftNF  RFTTFR  Mixed’  ,0°-  wl,ito  ,,n<i 

llUllt  DEI  1EIV  Legho  ns,  12«.  Butt  and 
8.  C.  R.  Reds,  16o. 

Nescopeck,  Pa. 


CHICKS  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, W  yan¬ 
dottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  0IIAS.  TAYI.OIt  Lib¬ 
erty,  .VT.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

ClUf  U s-  c-  w-  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks  and  Mixed. 

100%  guaianteed.  Special  price. 

Box  3  “  — 


L.  E.  StrawHor 


.  .  -  -  - -  --  Ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  joints 

physician  s  thermometer  in  a  cup  of  warm  of  the  feet  or  legs  may  result  from  in- 
water  but,  as  the  temperatures  vary  fection  through  some  external  wound  or 

with  position  of  thermometer,  follow  the  from  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that  your 

incubator  maker’s  directions  in  this  re-  hens  display  a  ravenous  appetite  while 
sp€0,t-  “  is  evident  that  there  are  many  growing  light  in  weight  suggests  the  lat- 

eonditions  which  those  hatching  for  others  ter.  Infected  birds  should  be  removed 
cannot  control  and,  in  this  respect,  they  from  the  flock  to  avoid  contagion  and 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  patrons,  no  such  measures  of  cleanliness  and  dJsin- 

matter  how  well  fheir  own  work  is  done,  feetion  taken  as  will  make  the  premises 

M.  b.  d.  safe  for  healthy  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brou  n  Leghorns 
Pai  red  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Buff  Rocks 
S.  L.  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 


$10.00  per  100 


10.00 
12  00 
12. 00 
13  00 
1300 
9.00 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


500  lots  Lc  less  each  1000  lots  lc  less  each 

100^  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  B»x  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  C^UALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 

Wyckoff  ami  Tarn-red  White  Leghorns _ 10c  each 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  13c  ” 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  .  12c  “ 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . T4c  " 

Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery.  Order  direct, 
WM.  II,  SfTliKI.  \V HMliIngton vl lie,  I-a. 

CHICKS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  ,8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  SIO  ;  Barred  Rocks,  8S12  ;  R,  I. 
Reds.Sl  4  and  Mixed,  @8  perhnndred  Postpaid; 
Jive  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  frank  B4UM,  New  Waib.ngl’on.  0. 

Everlay  Strain  Cockerels  JffirE. 

Circular  fiee.  Ilujfli  L.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route  1 


ForSale-LA YING  PULLETS 

100  S.  0.  R.  I,  Reds  6s  *3  each.  100  SOW  Lev- 
horns  @  i $3  each.  WERNER  BROS.,  Mt.  Marion.  New  Yore 

Important  to  Advertisers 
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JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

lUIY'Il^  •  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
vuIvIVij  •  profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and 
these  are  the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy. 
America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and 
lay  extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
Finest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher 
of  Black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  SI  0—50  chicks  S20 
—100  chicks  S40.  Only  25 %  deposit  required  to  book  your 
order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you 
want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet 
telling  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free  ;  or  to  avoid 
delay  order  from  ad. 

GOOVFI.OX  POULTRY  FARMS 
8010  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Giants  Chicks  S  WWs 

uciacy  mama  ,3and 

$4  each.  Cockerels,  $4.  Order  from  this  adv.  All  stock 
heavy  laying  strain.  Certified.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  tranbury,  N.  J. 


lorcou  Planlr  fiinnl  Hatching  Eggs  $1.15  per  setting, 

jersey  OlaCK  Uiam  and  $2.50  from  special  pen.  Write 
for  price  on  day-old  chicks.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK.  Eablns,  N.  I. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
J  chicks;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Production  Bred  Leghorns 

TRAP  NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  For  10  Years 

We  hold  the  only  certificate  so  far  issued  in  New  York 
State  by  Dr.  Fuller  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  guaranteeing  our 
birds  to  be  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  This 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  your  results  with  our  chicks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  chicks.  Free  cir¬ 
cular  and  brooding  formula.  Willow  Brook  Poultry 
Farm  ALLEN  H.  BULKLET,  Prop,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bis:  white  egga.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
ChicaKO.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

£VERkAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  ind. 


BABY  CHIX 


SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  Mgr. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-weelc-old  pullets  at  #1.15 
each;  $100  per  100  for  May,  June,  July  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Hatching 
Eggs  at  $6  per  100  ;  #55  per  1,000.  No  more  chix  this 
season.  Oedurhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  Pi.  J. 


Barron-Hollywood  Strain  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Free  range  vigorous  stock  from  grandparents  hav¬ 
ing  official  records  218-263  eggs.  Pens  headed  by 
State  certified  Cockerels.  All  eggs  produced  on 
our  own  farm.  Send  for  circular.  8818  now,  May 
15tli  8815  per  100.  ELM  VIEW  FARM,  New  Haven.  Vermont 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks— Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton.  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  “tLR7S  Breeding  Cockerels 

trios  and  pens,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks  at  low 
prices.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific,  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Bur  It*,  Mt.  Sinai,  L»  I.,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Qualify  stock  guaranteed.  #25  per 
hundred  ;  #20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MA  TTITVCK.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  STRABN(Direct) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 
H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS— Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock,  S.  G.  White 

Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Reds  from  healthy  stock.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  after  May  1st. 

II.  E.  ROSTER  Laurel,  Delaware 

30  yrs.  quality  breeding.  Hatch 

- S  SON.  Miltou,  Vi 


ROSE 

COMB 


Brown  Leghorns 


YFS  *  OWEN  FIRM  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

*  a-tvjr  •  Reduced  to  $16  per  hundred  for  May. 
Dark  color.  Exhibition  matings  higher.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellineat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
'  RaiBedin  one  month.  Weshipeverywhereourfa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
‘4yrs.  Writenowf  or  big  illustratedf  reebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers,Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allston  Squab  Ca,,  au-ston?cmass! 


.V.V.WjYUWATJ’i.V.WW^JVV' 
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This  hen  forgot 

she  was  no  longer  a  pullet 

Our  “Lady  Victory”  has  continued  to  lay  like  a  cham¬ 
pion  pullet  ever  since  she  won  the  American  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  from  750  entries  in  her  pullet  year  with  304 
eggs.  Her  7-year  record  now  stands  1521  egg 

Just  a  sample  of  the  performances  of  all  our  four 
great  breeds  in  making  their  great  records  as 

OFFICIAL  CONTEST  WINNERS  Most 

S  C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C  R.l.  Reds  Profitable 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes 

Think  of  the  profits  in  store 
for  you  If  you  ORDER  NOW 

BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 

or  choice  Breeding  Stock 

fro  n  such  all-the-tirne  layers. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue,  4* 

Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen." 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  K,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

fcr'XTXTTZ 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Entries  in  the  Storrs,  Vineland,  New  York 
State  and  Canadian  contests.  Our  records, 

1923— 2116  Eggs  at  Storrs,  2080  Eggs  at  Ottawa. 

1924— 1968  Eggs  at  Storrs.  1925— 15tli  week  at 
Storrs,  3rd  best  pen  in  the  contest,  653  Eggs. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 
Sterling  Junction  Massachusetts 

Formerly  of  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


. SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onen  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Ol/UU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  ehioks  Feb.  Mai-.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding;  directions  with  all  orders.  Clr.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


whtte  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  April  delivery 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 


JVn ATT  ITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  “  A  ”  and  Certified  ..  #20  and  $80  per  109 

For  May .  15  and  22.50  per  100 

For  June — Grade  “  A,”  $12  per  100  ;  $50  per  500. 

1  am  now  getting  excellent  hatches  of  big.  strong 
chicks  and  can  ship  promptly. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


260-Egg  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown:  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  until  June  1st. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 

LONG  BRANCH  R.  D.  NEW  JERSEY 


Wene  Chicks 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Certilied  and  Blood  Tested  under  direct 
supervision  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
l>ay-old  Chicks — 8-week  Pullets 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

Wene  Chick  Farms  at  Vineland,  N.  J* 


BABY 

CHICKS 


cular. 


S.  O.  White  Leghorns _  $13  per  100 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  13  per  100 

Owen  Farms  Reds .  15  per  100 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  eir- 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 


80  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pullets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  iu  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
chicks  from  these  hens,  $12.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert  Box  324  Tully,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^11 

hatch  ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Our  stock  has  size  and  are  heavy  producers.  Get 
our  prices  on  ehieks  and  pullets. 

RED-W-FAKM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Direct  Wyckoff  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  this  great  strain  of  heavy  producers  at 
8820  per  100.  Discount  on  quantity.  Order  now. 
Circular  BED.W.FAKM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Chix— White  Wyandottes,  SI  5  p!.rc00 

Ancona^$l2.  Strong  chix,  Guaranteed  to  please.  Free 
booklet.  Charles  A.  Carlin,  McAllstervilie,  Pa.  B.  3 


THE  HENYARD 


Roup 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens?  The 
first  I  noticed  anything  wrong  one  hen 
in  the  flock  went  around  acting  droopy, 
and  like  a  little  chicken  with  gapes,  mak¬ 
ing  a  funny  noise  with  throat.  I  killed 
this  hen  after  a  day  or  two  and  thought 
nothing  more  about  it  until  several  of 
my  hens  commenced  acting  the  same  as 
first  one.  I  examined  throat  and  found 
little  white  cankers  and  after  a  day  or 
two  the  roof  of  the  mouth  became  brown¬ 
ish  cankers.  I  lost  several  hens  and 
then  I  separated  those  droupy  hens  from 
flock.  *  I  would  find  these  hens  dead  un¬ 
der  roost  and  around  on  floor.  What  can 
I  use  as  a  disinfectant  for  coops? 

Knoxville,  Pa.  L.  F.  T. 

These  cankers  are  from  roup,  or  a 
similar  infection  hard  to  distinguish 
from  it.  Isolate  all  sick  birds  and  treat 
them  by  painting  the  cankers  within  the 
mouth  with  tincture  of  iodine,  repeating 
as  often  as  necessary.  Look  for  a 
growth  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
which  may  choke  the  fowl  and  need  re¬ 
moving  by  a  swab  on  a  sliver  of  wood. 
Clean  all  utensils  used  by  the  fowls  with 
boiling  water  and  thoroughly  clean  the 
hen  house ;  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  whitewash  it.  Bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  used  in  the  drinking  water, 
to  disinfect  it,  making  the  solution  of 
the  strength  of  1  to  10,000,  one  tablet, 
such  as  you  may  purchase  at  the  drug 
store,  to  10  pints  of  water.  Keep  poul¬ 
try  house  well  ventilated  to  insure  dry¬ 
ness,  as  a  damp,  warm,  close  atmosphere 
favors  the  development  of  this  trouble. 
This  is  a  contagious  disease  and  one  that 
will  require  vigorous  treatment  and  good 
care  to  rid  your  premises  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Skim-milk;  Egg  Formation; 
Rheumatism 

1.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of  sour 
thick  skim-milk,  all  that  65  hens,  can 
clean  up  each  day?  2.  How  soon  will  an 
egg  be  laid,  that  is  the  size  of  a  small 
marble?  3.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  a  person  named  who  ad¬ 
vertises  a  rheumatism  remedy  for  sale? 
which  is  not  too  expensive.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fake.  N.  A.  H. 

Richland,  Mich. 

1.  The  actual  feeding  value  of  skim- 
milk  is  considerable,  whatever  the  price 
at  which  it  may  be  purchased.  The 
former  doesn’t  vary  much  but  the  latter 
does,  and  it  is  hard  to  fix  a  price  that 
should  be  paid  at  any  particular  place. 
Probably  from  50  to  60  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  would  represent  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  this  product  to  those  who  buy 
it  for  feeding  purposes.  As  food  for 
growing  chicks  or  mature  fowls,  its  value 
is  undoubtedly  at  least  as  great  as  for 
any  other  purpose. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  egg  depends  upon  where  you 
start.  The  yolk  of  every  egg  laid  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  an  undeveloped  state  when  the 
chick  is  hatched,  so  you  might  begin 
there  to  figure  the  length  of  time  required 
to  produce  the  complete  product.  Com¬ 
mencing,  however,  at  the  time  the  com¬ 
pleted  yolk  leaves  the  ovary  to  enter  the 
oviduct,  it  takes,  I  believe  from  15  to. 18 
hours  for  the  completion  and  exclusion 
of  the  fully  formed  egg.  As  the  hen  ex¬ 
ercises  some  control  over  the  time  of  actu¬ 
ally  laying  the  egg,  the  variation  may  be 
great.  I  do  not  know  what  difference,  if 
any,  there  is  between  the  time  required 
for  a  full  sized  and  a  small  egg. 

3.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  ad¬ 

vertiser  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  known 
“cure”  for  rheumatism.  If  there  was, 
there  would  be  no  rheumatism,  for  every¬ 
one  having  it  would  he  cured.  There  are 
a  number  of  valuable  remedies  for  the 
different  manifestations  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “rheumatism,”  some  of 
great  use  in  certain  cases,  some  in  others, 
but  none  that  can  be  depended  upon  as 
curative  in  all.  What  is  popularly  called 
rheumatism,  for  that  matter,  is  not  a 
single  disease  but  is  recognized  now  as 
being  the  result  of  various  causes  and  a 
disease  of  varying  nature.  It  is  evident 
that  so-called  rheumatism  resulting  from 
the  poisonous  products  of  a  local  abscess 
somewhere  in  the  body,  perhaps  at  the 
root  of  a  tooth,  perhaps  in  an  infected 
gall  bladder,  is  not  the  same  disease  and 
would  not  require  the  same  treatment  as 
another  case  with  very  similar  symptoms, 
but  having  as  the  exciting  cause  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  “rheumatism”  is  a  word  covering 
many  conditions,  loosely  used  to  cover 
our  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions 
present  many  times.  To  advertise  a  cure 
for  it,  therefore,  even  if  wholly  sincere  in 
purpose,  could  be  nothing  more  than  to 
advertise  a  remedy  sometimes  found  use¬ 
ful.  and  of  these  remedies  any  doctor  can 
name  you  a  dozen.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Aseutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30e  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15e  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


JL  &.■  X  m  HE»_U 

Clric  li.  s 

All  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 

Hardy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc* 
tion  and  vigor.  Many  of  our  customers  raise  95  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole.  N.  H. 


Vermont  Quality  CHICKS 

Chicks  hatched  from  Vermont  Certified  hens  mated 
to  early  hatched  males  with  three  or  more  years  of 
certification  behind  them.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Priced  at  S20  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  breeders  blood  tested. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.C.R.L  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000  chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


R.  /.  RED  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 


oa>  otuno  Guuieai.  oualo  tesieu  ior  wnite  diarrhoea 
Breeding  Cockerels  (some  pedigreed)  for  sale.  Also  incu¬ 
bators.  ClIABi  1I»  LAN  E,  Middle  Road,  Sout hboro,  M u&g. 


f  ' u  If  14  ^  num  neaiiny,  mgn  rro- 
ducing  Single  Comb  Reds 

Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  OeNEEF,  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  certified.  Accredited. 

O,  U>  n.  I,  flCUO  Dark  Red.  Pullet,  N.  A.  con¬ 
test.  has  laid  5  eggs  every  day  since  Nov.  1.  Baby 
chicks.  NO  EU.  FOWL  PLAGUE  IN  VERMONT  Circular 
Aseutney  Farms  K.  10  Hartland,  Vt. 

MAHOGANY  ZFLJDIDjSi 

Bred  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15  • 
$6  for  5« ;  $10  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels,  $4.  Circular.’ 

B.  UUAC'KENBUSll  Darien,  Conn. 

ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

Hatchin?  Epps  from,thls  £ark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
liaiUlllllg  i-ggo  ous,  large  Bone,  tree  Range,  Heavy 

Lgg  producing  strain,  $2  per  16 ;  #10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Aelleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


Jones' 


BARRED 

ROCK 


Chicks 


Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Frannaic  Rnelo  and  White  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
I  I  all  bale  flu  who  nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weethampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs.  1.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbnsh,  New  York 

For  Sale-25  Full  Parks’  Bar  Rock  Hens  greed  ck^' 

Extra  good  and  price  right.  S.  W.  KUNE.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
Prom  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 
Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Gel. 

PARKS’  Pedigreed  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks,  t  2c  each.  Special  Matings,  1  8c.  Direct  blood. 
None  better.  2,000  per  week.  Hatched  strong.  100% 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  reference 
Order  now.  Prompt  service.  S.  W.  KLItiE,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


50,000 


Big,  Vigorous  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Chix 


for  MAY 


Hatched  from  big  vigorous  two  and  three  year  old 
free  range  Breeders.  Bred  for  large  chalk  white 
eggs.  Culled  by  experts.  Chix  14c  each.  $135.00  a 
1000.  100^  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  Rep.  First  Nat’l.  Bank.  Perkasie. 
SOLD  OUT  FOB  APRIL 


Reliable  Standard  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
A.  N.  Strawser,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  1  Perkasie,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct 
Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  L  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Whitp  WvanHnttp  f  «  d  1  9  r  «  8  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 

ItllilB  TlJdllUUItC  if  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BO  WHEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Large  Eggs 
from  heavy  lyrs,  $1.50-15;  $8— 100.  R.  HILL.StnecaFalls.lI.r. 


l&M  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  rear  nothing. 

Cornie.t  Farm  Box  100  II.  E.  I>.  2  Whlppany,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Black  Minorca  chicks  and  hatching  eggB 

for  sale;  single  comb,  MINORCA  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SC.  Anconas.  Sheppard  strain.  Chicks.$t5.SO — 100;  $8 — 

•  50.  Eggs, $6.50 — 100,prep’d.  GEO.  K.  BOWOlSH.Esperance.N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Position  of  the  Flag 

When  the  United  States  flag  is  hung 
from  a  window  in  the  vertical  position, 
which  is  correct,  when  looking  at  same 
from  the  street,  stars  at  left  or  stars  at 
right?  Also  when  hung  from  window  in 
the  horizontal  position?  p.  h.  w. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  use  of  the  flag  in 
the  army,  but  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
or  enforce  any  such  rules  for  private 
citizens.  The  Adjustant  General  issues 
a  flag  circular  in  which  suggestions  are 
made.  From  this  circular  we  take  the 
following — as  bearing  on  the  question  : 

When  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is 
displayed  in  a  manner  other  than  by  be¬ 
ing  flown  from  a  staff  it  should  be  dis¬ 
played  flat,  whether  indoors  or  out.  When 
displayed  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
against  a  wall,  the  union  should  be  up¬ 
permost  and  to  the  flag’s  own  right,  i.  e.. 
to  the  observer’s  left.  When  displayed 
in  a  window  it  should  be  displayed  the 
same  way,  that  is,  with  the  union  or  blue 
field  to  the  left  of  the  observer  in  the 
street.  When  festoons,  rosettes,  or  drap- 
ings  of  blue,  white,  and  red  are  desired, 
bunting  should  be  used,  but  never  the 
flag. 


Human  Nature  and  Honesty 

On  page  540  you  suggest  a  fruitful 
question  in  which  a  county  clerk  per¬ 
forms  an  information-giving  service  for  a 
reader,  after  which  the  clerk  asks  the 
recipient  of  the  favor,  to  put  a  contribu¬ 
tion  on  the  plate  at  church  next  Sunday, 
if  he  thinks  the  service  is  worth  anything, 
and  put  on  as  much  as  he  thinks  it  is 
worth.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks :  “Would  it 
be  as  safe  to  trust  him  to  do  this  as  it 
would  to  let  him  make  his  change  at  a 
roadside  stand?” 

Now  you’ve  asked  something,  and  the 
answer  will  have  to  be  one  of  those  aca¬ 
demic  answers  that  call  for  more  talk, 
but  do  not  necessarily  turn  away  wrath, 

I  believe  in  the  average  honesty  of  the 
human  race,  as  much  as  anyone  does  in 
middle  life,  who  has  dealt  with  people 
over  half  the  United  States.  So  I  claim 
to  have  a  good  cross  section  of  society 
to  base  my  reply  upon. 

No,  it  would  not  be  as  safe  to  trust 
the  average  man  to  throw  in  on  the  plate 
as  it  would  to  make  his  change  at  a  road¬ 
side  store,  as  this  letter  will  point  out. 
In  the  first  place  at  a  country  store,  by 
the  roadside,  the  goods  are  marked  with* 
the  price,  one  takes  the  goods  or  one 
goes  away  ;  if  you  take  the  goods  you  pay. 
Most  people  who  buy  at  these  stands  are 
honest — when  on  their  mettle — then  too, 
they  usually  have  a  number  of  others  in 
the  car  and  no  one,  even  Ananias,  would 
want  the  crowd  to  see  him  steal.  A  few 
might  short-change  a  little,  but  almost 
everyone  is  honest  at  a  street  news  stand. 
Of  course  one  should  not  leave  the  store 
open  at  night,  nor  large  amounts  of 
money  in  sight,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  someone  nearby,  for  one  must  use 
reasonable  common  sense  in  the  matter. 
A  Certain  amount  of  stealing  will  follow 
opportunity,  wherever  offered. 

Now,  as  to  going  to  church  and  put¬ 
ting  an  unknown  amount  on  a  plate,  for 
a  service  which  the  county  clerk  does  not 
know  himself  whether  it  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,  so  he  leaves  it  to  another  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  is  worth  anything.  That’s 
another  matter.  The  clerk  isn’t  sure  it 
is  worth  anything.  He  ought  to  know  if 
anyone  does.  The  recipient  does  not 
know  how  much  time  it  took  the  clerk  to 
get  him  the  information,  so  he  does  not 
know  what  to  put  in.  Here  we  have 
both  parties  up  a  tree:  a  tall  tree  too. 
Will  the  contributor  put  enough  in  the 
plate?  Does  he  know  what  to  put  in? 
Will  he  put  it  in,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
giving?  Well,  again,  it’s  up  to  him,  but 
the  long  chances,  in  my  estimation,  are, 
that  he  will  put  something  in  the  plate. 

If  be  has  gratitude,  is  on  his  honor,  if 
his  vanity  is  touched,  if  he  wants  to  tell 
it  to  the  world,  or  let  someone  see  him  do 
it  ostentatiously,  he  will  probably  put  in 
quite  liberally. 

The  writer  of  this  believes  the  world  is 
honest,  as  much  as  anyone.  He  believes 
the  world  is  grateful  and  appreciative,  to 
a^  moderate  degree,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  His  life  has  been  softened 
and  chastened  by  melting  evidences  of 
gratitude,  from  friends  and  unknown  per¬ 
sons  alike,  but  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  must  not  be  expected.  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  weak,  life  is  complex,  and  we  can 
only  judge  the  above  by  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  give  a  man  an 
unseen  chance  to  pay  a  direct  obligation, 
when  he  knew  how  much  he  ought  to 
pay,  for  that  leaves  it  directly  to  his 
sense  of  honesty.  On  the  contrary,  when 
one  leaves  one  to  be  the  judge  of  paying 
for  an  unknown  favor  of  unknown  value, 
in  an  unknown  amount,  the  man  at  the 
contribution  end  is  put  to  too  great  a 
strain  :  he  will  probably  fail. 

The  writer  of  this  is  middle-aged,  has 


done  business  in  various  ways  with 
people  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  believes  in  the  common  people.  We 
hear  much  of  the  one  per  cent  of  rogues, 
we  hear  little  of  the  90  per  cent  of  honest 
men.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  honest 
men,  just  remember  that  I  have  been 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  steadily  for  40 
years,  that  rogues,  cheats,  liars  and 
thieves  hate  it,  and  that  much  of  my 
strong  belief  in  mankind  comes  from  the 
education  given  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Union  Springs,  Ala.  h.  l.  s. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Butter  has  been  tending  lower,  appar¬ 
ently  because  the  season  of  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  coming  along  a  little  faster 
than  expected.  The  actual  supplies  in 
and  out  of  storage  are  not  especially 
large.  The  price  still  is  a  little  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  high  cost 
of  feeds  will  tend  to  limit  production  of 
milk  and  butter  somewhat  even  during 


.$25  in  the  cities  of  the  East. 

Cotton  is  moving  along  on  about  a  24- 
cent  basis.  The  come-back  of  Europe  is 
indicated  by  the  heavy  taking  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cbtton  and  the  use  of  50  to  75  per 
cent  more  than  in  the  average  or  recent 
years.  No  reports  have  been  issued,  but 
the  impression  is  that  cotton  acreage  is 
larger  this  season. 

three  popular  vegetables 

What  would  the  country  do  without 
those  two  useful  cousins,  the  potato  and 
tomato.  One  is  the  nearest  substitute 
for  bread,  the  other  the  most  popular 
makeshift  for  fruit.  Each  American  eats 
three  or  four  bushels  of  potatoes  and  over 
a  peck  of  tomatoes,  besides  a  dozen  tin 
cans  of  the  same  in  Winter  and  Spring. 
For  every  seven  acres  of  potatoes  there 
is  an  acre  of  tomatoes.  No  other  vege¬ 
table  equals  these  two  in  popularity  al¬ 
though  the  sweet  potato  is  a  good  third. 
These  statements  apply  only  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  acreage  of  tomatoes.  Probably 
almost  as  many  more  were  raised  in  the 
home  gardens.  Sweet  potatoes  were  grown 
on  about  half  as  many  farms  as  white 
potatoes,  but  chiefly  in  the  South  in  small 
patches  for  the  family  table,  and  hardly 
one  carload  in  10  raised  is  shipped  out, 
as  compared  with  one  carload  of  white 
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The  latter  States  from  New  Jersey  west¬ 
ward  to  Ohio  show  an  actual  gain  of  one- 
fifth,  chiefly  in  New  Jersey  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  We  may  expect  early  southern  to¬ 
matoes  to  be  rather  high,  but  the  large 
northern  crop  expected  should  provide 
heavy  shipments  from  July  onward  with 
the  height  of  the  northern  season  prob¬ 
ably  in  September. 

FRAUD  IN  POTATOES 

Use  of  certified  seed  potatoes  is  one  of 
the  large  items  in  the  nation’s  gain  in 
production  per  acre  from  the  low  100- 
bushel  average  to  well  above  that  figure 
in  recent  years.  The  flourishing  00- 
bushel  clubs  show  what  can  be  done.  The 
popularity  of  certified  seed  has  lead  to 
imitation  of  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
official  tags  by  people  who  try  to  trade  on 
the  reputation  of  the  real  article.  Buyers 
should  read  the  tags  before  snapping  up 
what  may  look  like  a  bargain  in  seeds. 

Another  fraud  is  the  sale  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  especially  the  red  kind,  as  new 
.southern  stock.  They  are  something  like 
new  potatoes  in  size  and  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  better  to  eat  than  some 
of  the  unripe  or  over-heated  new  stuff, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  old  potatoes.  A  little  care  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  equip  the  buyer  to  avoid 
these  frauds.  g.  b.  f. 
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Too  Many  “Literary  Workers” 

AM  a  business  man  and  employ  several  clerks  and  helpers.  In  these 
days  of  heavy  correspondence  we  must  make  use  of  good  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  I  have  use  for  two  or  three.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  came  to  me  with  a  story  about  like  this: 

“My  niece,  a  girl  of  about  18,  is  to  graduate  from  high  school  next 
month,  and  I  want  to  get  a  job  for  her.” 

“What  can  she  do?” 

“Well,  she  has  taken  the  ‘business  course’  in  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  and  having  passed  an  examination  she  ought  to  be  a  good  one.” 

"Well,  I’ll  give  her  a  trial !” 

She  came  and  started  in.  I  do  not  know  much  about  other  high 
school  girls,  but  this  one  bad  been  very  poorly  trained.  She  had  only 
the  crudest  knowledge  of  English  and  would  not  use  a  dictionary  unless 
driven  to  it.  She  could  not  be  trusted  to  write  the  simplest  letter  alone. 
Her  spelling  was  awful,  and  her  mechanical  work  poor.  She  could  im¬ 
prove  the  latter  by  hard  practice  but  she  never  could  develop  into  a  good 
correspondent.  She  lacked  the  very  groundwork  of  English  and  spelling, 
and  had  nothing  of  the  “instinct”  for  grouping  words  properly,  which  a 
letter  writer  must  have. 

Yet  she  had  "passed”  and  received  a  certificate  of  excellence  from 
the  school.  She  was  of  little  or  no  value  to  me — simply  a  girl  misplaced 
— all  out  of  her  element. 

One  day  1  took  her,  with  several  others,  out  to  a  rather  superior 
restaurant  for  lunch.  As  we  sat  at  our  table  the  doors  to  the  kitchen 
swung  back,  and  we  could  look  inside.  It  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  a 
laboratory,  with  every  modern  appliance.  A  young  woman  in  neat  cap 
and  apron  was  cooking  delicate  dishes  over  a  gas  stove.  She  went  about 
her  work  deliberately.  There  was  no  hurry  or  drudgery,  no  dishwash¬ 
ing  or  rough  work ;  it  was  just  scientific  preparation  of  food. 

I  happened  to  know  that  this  woman  earned  $150  a  week  as  a 
superior  cook,  with  half  a  dozen  restaurant  owners  begging  for  her  ser¬ 
vices.  I  told  this  girl  about  it,  with  a  gentle  suggestion  that  such  service 
would  mean  independence  for  her. 

What  do  you  suppose  her  answer  was? 

“But  that  isn't  a  literary  job!  I  prefer  literary  work!” 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  that  is  about  what  she  got  from  the 
high  school.  I  am  with  you  on  this  school  fight.  The  world  has  too 
many  of  these  “literary”  people  already.  It  is  a  sin  against  society  to 
send  humble  and  hopeful  country  children  into  some  little  town  where 
the  high  school  simply  trains  a  poor  imitation  of  the  city  “smartie.”  If 
the  town  folks  feel  such  overpowering  sympathy  for  the  rural  children, 
let  them  send  more  money  and  better  teachers  right  out  into  the  country 
and  thus  improve  the  rural  schools.  a.  r. 


full  pasture  season. 

Lack  of  demand  is  repoiffed  in  the  feed 
market.  Linseed  is  still  one  of  the  best 
buys  in  the  East,  but  cottonseed  is  rela¬ 
tively  lower  in  the  West  and  South. 
Oats  are  no  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
seems  a  cheaper  feed  than  corn.  Grain 
markets  act  nervously  with  violent  ups 
and  downs,  shifting  in  response  to  reports 
from  world’s  producing  regions.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  have  been  heavy  from 
Australia  and  South  America. 

DEALERS  STORING  EGGS 

Low  prices  of  eggs  have  started  heavy 
movement  to  cold  storage.  Last  season’s 
profits  stimulated  the  growers  to  try 
again,  and  their  buying  will  probably  pre¬ 
vent  any  very  cheap  eggs  this  Spring. 

Buying  of  fertilizers  seems  to  have  been 
less  than  expected  in  the  potato  region  of 
Maine  and  in  the  cotton  region  because 
the  fertilizer  companies  are  more  strict 
about  credit  now.  In  other  regions  buy¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  been  heavy. 

More  hay  than  usual  has  been  held 
unsold.  Tn  some  big  shipping  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New 
York,  not  more  than  half  the  Timothy 
hay  has  gone  to  market.  Probably  a 
great  deal  will  be  left  to  compete  with 
the  new  crop.  Prices  range  from  $20  to 


potatoes  shipped  out  of  three  produced. 
Without  the  big  three — potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes — the  American 
dinner  pail  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  Once 
in  a  while  some  neglected  new  vegetable 
is  boomed  as  a  coming  leader,  and  per¬ 
haps  people  learn  to  eat  more  of  it,  but 
they  eat  more  of  the  great  potato  family, 
too,  as  shown  by  the  shipment  figures. 

Increased  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  the  past  10  years 
has  been  particularly  a  result  of  vast  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  high  wages  paid  to 
consumers. 

Early  forecasts  of  tomato  acreage  show 
a  decrease  of  nearly  one-fifth  compared 
with  last  year.  Three-fourths  of  the  loss 
is  in  Florida,  which  has  only  two-thirds  of 
last  year’s  acreage.  Florida  usually  ships 
out  about  one-third  of  all  the  tomatoes 
shipped.  California,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Indiana  each  raise  more  than  Flor¬ 
ida,  but  most  of  their  crop  goes  to  can- 
ners  and  local  markets.  Florida  toma¬ 
toes  at  $10  a  bushel  have  no  trouble  in 
keeping  out  of  tin  cans.  Mississippi  fol¬ 
lows  Florida  closely  in  May  and  .Tune, 
and  like  Florida  the  .State  has  fallen  off 
nearly  one-third  in  acreage,  but  may 
ship  as  many  as  last  year  because  the 
season,  so  far  has  been  more  favorable. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  715) 
box  pleats  at  front  and  sides.  Usually 
the  blouse  has  a  front  opening  with  a 
row  of  buttons  extending  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  lapels.  Such  a  dress  is 
simple  enough  for  the  home  dressmaker 
and  very  inexpensive,  compared  with  the 
ready-made  garment. 

A  very  smart  tailored  suit  for  a  young 
girl  has  a  short  double-breasted  coat  of 
navy  blue  twill,  worn  with  a  mannish 
vest  and  plain  skirt  of  flannel  in  a  lighter 
color — beige,  gray,  powder  blue  or  Mon¬ 
terey  rose. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  little  frocks  for 
children  of  two  to  six  years  are  made  of 
white  voile  trimmed  with  peasant  em¬ 
broidery  in  bright  colors.  The  work  is 
done  in  Czechoslovakia,  following  the 
designs  and  colors  of  the  peasant  cos¬ 
tumes.  These  embroideries  are  absolute¬ 
ly  fast  colors.  Women’s  blouses  of  voile, 
embroidered  in  the  same  way,  are  shown 
in  great  variety.  The  little  dresses  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  priced  at  $5.95 ;  the 
blouses  vary  according  to  the  work. 

Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 

<J),  Justina  Luse  (17,  d),  Margaret  LaRow 

(12),  Hattie  Estee  (11),  Josephine  Troneillete 
(14,  d),  Fjlva  Long  (d),  Waddie  Kic  (12,  d), 
Elinor  Nottingham  (o),  Earl  Oanfleid  (12,  d), 
Marion  Gould  (12,  d,  n),  Marjorie  Siebem  (9, 
d),  Paul  Daggert  (9,  d,  e),  Laverne  Manrow 
(IS,  d),  Helen  Nikonczyk  (12,  v),  Dorothy  But¬ 
terfield  (HI,  v,  z),  Grace  Sommer  (10,  d),  Helen 
Sommer  (12,  d),  I.  M.  (9,  p),  Frederick  Crush 
(16,  d),  Theodore  Ruckel  (15,  d),  Mary  Lamb 
(11,  d),  Marie  McIntosh  (13,  d),  Ada  Pierce 
(11,  d,  v,  z),  Ruth  Wizot  (12,  d),  Eda  Teieh- 
mann  (d),  Ethel  Dike  (12,  g,  n,  s),  Gertrude 
Wells  (d,  n,  x),  Earl  Hadden  (13,  d,  z),  Mil¬ 
dred  Hadden  (10,  d),  Isabel  Edgerton  (14,  b, 
d.  v),  Charlotte  Booth  (16,  d,  r,  x,  z),  Mary 
McCarthy  (14,  d,  n),  Helen  Cotterell  (16), 
Phyllis  Baldwin  (11,  d),  Louise  Miller  (14,  n. 
o,  z),  Grace  Korthals  (13,  d,  n,  r),  Beatrice 
Reynolds  (13,  d.  n,  s),  Margaret  Gippert  (15. 
<1.  g,  m,  n,  z),  Gertrude  Roesslng  (10,  v),  Mar¬ 
guerite  Keck  (12.  x,  z),  Arlie  Croft  (10  z) 
Bthelyn  Chamberlain  (14,  d),  Constance  Yost 
(15,  d,  n.  s),  Opal  Croft  (z),  Blanche  Hofert 
(13,  n),  Ellen  Rickard  (17,  d),  Lueelia  Sweet 
(e),  Verna  Kaiser  (13,  d),  Ruth  Relis  (9,  d), 
Juliet  Relis  (11.  d,  z).  Lex  Hill  (13,  d).  James 
Bernholz  (14,  d).  Clara  Kibbe  (15,  z),  Ib-len 
Peldunas  (12,  d),  Eleanor  Weaver  (11,  d), 

Louise  Adams  (14,  d),  Mildred  Faulkner  (12. 
n,  v,  x,  z),  Madeline  Benham  (15,  d),  Louis 
Hagen  (11,  n).  Charlotte  Hollenbeck  (14,  d), 
Ruth  Hollenbeck  (16,  n,  x),  Fred  Hagen  (9. 
r,  z),  Josephine  Pierce  (7.  d.  o).  Mildred  Lamb 
(10,  d,  n),  Lewis  DeMay  (7,  d),  Mary  Mairs 
(12,  n,  v),  Dorothy  Greiner  (14),  Gladys  Fold- 
berg  (14,  d,  n,  x),  Bertha  Bartz  (11,  d),  Elsie 
Hacker  (9,  d),  Helen  Hacker  (11.  d),  Vera 
Chase  (8,  x),  Dorothy  Fi«her  (14.  m,  z),  Cleo 
Fortner  (12,  d),  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (16, 

d),  Grace  Brown  (14.  d.  s.  v),  Barabar  Smith 
(8,  d),  Bertha  Factean  (11,  d).  Irene  Bell  (12, 
d,  g.  x).  Laura  Defayette  (11.  d).  Leah  De- 
fayette  (14,  d,  g,  x),  Roy  Bergman.  Violet 
Dubray  (12,  b,  d,  g,  v.  x).  Pupils  of  District 
17,  Town  of  Saranac,  Clinton  Co.  (v),  Louise 
Bahret  (17,  o),  Irma  Jeffers  (11,  n),  Janet 
Rose  (12,  n,  x),  Ida  Mosher  (8.  d,  z),  Lora 
Van  Sice  (14,  d),  Clementine  Wentzel  (9,  d, 
n),  Jack  Hoyt  (9,  v),  Dorothy  Wilkins  (9,  d). 

Ohio:  Lois  Landfear  (13,  d),  Bessie  Dodd  1151 
Roxie  Yoxthe'mer  (12.  n,  x),  Pauline  Vogt  (12! 
d),  Ida  Sillimnn,  Hattie  Miehaelis  (14,  z), 

Margaret  Thiel  (6.  d).  Clara  Silliman  (7.  d), 
Arlene  Post  (14,  d),  Edytlie  Giedeman  (11,  v, 
x),  Rutll  Jones  (10.  m,  n),  Esther  Prazak  (9.  d). 

Ontario,  Canda:  Frances  Scott  (9,  d),  Grace 
File  (16,  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Martha  Horst  (15,  s),  Miriam 
Kactoel  (d.  n).  Elinor  Dihle  (d,  r),  Rena  Cook 
(9,  d),  Susie  Morse  (15,  d),  Ruth  Way  (9,  d), 
Stanley  E'lis  (11.  d),  Lawrence  Strait  (12,  d), 
Pauline  Hager  (8,  d,  p),  Violet  Bowser  (10, 
x),  Ruth  Boyd  (10,  d),  Helen  Clapper  (13), 
Esther  Herr  (16,  d,  n),  Alice  Hesser  (12,  d), 
Carl  Click  (12,  d),  Alexander  Weiss  (d,  r), 
Mary  Hoalev  (9.  d,  n),  David  Lehigh  (16,  n,  s). 
Faith  Lehigh  (13,  d,  r),  Hope  Lehigh  (11.  d). 
Frank  Warner  (v),  Anna  Warner  (v,  x),  Albert 
Warner  (x).  John  Warner  (v.  x),  Charles  War¬ 
ner  (v).  Russell  Campbell  (9,  d),  Louise 

Brooks  (13,  d),  Eileen  Brooks  (10,  d),  Evan 
Beers  (12,  d),  Clair  Beers  (10,  d,  n),  Thelma 
Miller  (13,  d),  Aaron  Ebling  (14,  d),  Helen 
Dunkle  (12,  m). 

Rhode  Islam1 :  Raffiella  Riccir  (12,  d,  n,  o), 
Alice  Browm  (13,  d). 

Texas:  Cora  Hill  (13,  d). 

Virginia:  Helen  Humphrey  (14,  d,  s),  Betty 
LeFevre  (9,  d). 

Vermont:  Isabel  Wilson  (m,  n),  Clarice  Gil¬ 
pin  (9,  m,  n),  Eva  Rovce  (11,  z),  George  Me- 
Conell  (d),  Mildred  Franklin  (15,  d,  x,  z). 

West  Virginia:  Everett  AUender  (13,  v,  *), 
Thomas  Allender  (10.  z). 

Wisconsin:  Agnes  Helfert  (15,  d). 
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‘‘Farmers’  Week”  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  I  was  telling  Clark  Allis  from 
New  York  iState  about  having  taken  the 
good  old  reliable  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  50  years  or  so,  and  he  said  he  could 
“go  me  one  better  that  his  father  was 
taking  it  when  he  was  born,  but  on  that 
score  I  might  go  him  one  better.  How¬ 
ever  I  do  not  now  recall  seeing  any 
Rural  New-Yorker  lying  about  when 
I  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  at  Reynolds¬ 
burg,  10  miles  east  of  Columbus,  75 
plus  years’ ago.  Robert  Livingston. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  friendly  rivalry  between  two  old 
friends  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  those  who 
make  the  paper  to  see  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  that  spark  of  human  interest  in  it  to 
attract  the  friendship  of  such  men  and 
hold  it  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Livingston  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
sterling  characters  in  the  seed  trade.  His 
name  is  especially  identified  with  the 
introduction  of  new'  varieties  of  tomatoes 
and  the  improvement  of  others.  There 
are  perhaps  few  more  popular  or  better 
knowm  varieties  than  the  “Stone”  w'hich 
is  of  his  introduction.  May  these  two 
good  friends  compare  notes  at  farmers’ 
meetings  for  many  years  to  come  is  the 
wish  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  folks. 

Enclosed  are  papers  in  connection  with 
a  claim  against  the  Standard  Chick 
Hatcheries,  Inc.,  107  Central  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.,  which  I  would  like  you  to  han¬ 
dle  for  me.  The  claim  covers  five  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs  during  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  one  shipment  in  March, 
amounting  to  $96.  Can  you  collect  it 
for  me?  F- G- 

New  York. 

The  Standard  Chick  Hatcheries,  Inc., 
offers  as  excuse  for  delayed  settlement 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  from 
this  shipper  when  tested  out  proved  to 
be  infertile.  We  have  on  file  a  claim 
from  a  Connecticut  poultryman  since  last 
season  for  a  similar  amount,  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Chick  Hatcheries,  Inc.  promised  to 
pay  the  Connecticut  claim  later  on  in  the 
season.  The  reports  merely  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  poultrymen  insisting  upon  cash 
in  advance  When  furnishing  eggs  to  this 
hatchery. 

About  a  month  ago  a  man  representing 
Capital  Portrait  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C., 
called  at  my  house  with  two  samples  of 
beautiful  paintings.  He  said  the  price 
was  $20,  but  if  I  w'ere  lucky  enough  to 
pick  out  a  coupon  from  the  bunch  of  en¬ 
velopes  he  had  in  his  hand,  it  would  be 
accepted  as  part  payment  of  $10  and  I 
would  get  two  such  paintings  from  my 
originals  for  $10,  the  two  framed.  Of 
course  I  picked  a  coupon,  and  upon  the 
man  reading  out  the  terms,  etc.,  on  the 
order  form,  I  signed  my  name,  but  after 
he  had  gone  I  discovered  that  it  said  glass 
and  frames  not  included,  although  he 
made  a  point  of  saying  they  would  be 
framed  for  $10  the  two.  However,  the 
pictures  were  brought  to  me  yesterday, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $10  for  pictures 
and  $9.50  extra  for  each  frame,  making 
a  total  of  $29.  Of  course  I  refused  them, 
so  the  man  kept  my  original  pictures, 
and  is  coming  back  next  Tuesday  with 
another  man,  so  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  possible  before  Tuesday  whether  they 
can  force  me  to  take  them.  You  will  note 
by  the  enclosed  papers  that  no  name  is 
printed  on  the  order  and  it  was  only 
when  I  threatened  to  expose  them  yester¬ 
day  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  their  ad- 
dross.  \  MRS.  A.  J.  J. 

Maryland. 

This  "“lucky  coupon  scheme”  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  the  old  envelope  scheme 
of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  which  was 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  many  times, 
and  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  the  company  to  “cease”  and 
“desist.”  A  court  decision  later  nullified 
the  commission’s  order.  Our  advice  to 
this  woman  is  not  to  accept  the  pictures 
at  all,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  company  or 
its  agents  a  single  penny.  She  is  justified 
in  this  because  of  the  attempted  fraud 
and  the  deception  practiced  to  secure  her 
signature  to  the  order.  We  again  warn 
■the  public  against  all  picture  agents  rep¬ 
resenting  so-called  portrait  concerns.  We 
have  yet  to  find  any  houses  in  this  liue 
sending  out.  agents  into  country  districts 
that  operate  on  a  legitimate  basis. 

On  .Tanuarv  29  I  sent  $20  to  Dr.  P.  F. 
Wallingford.  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  four 
eight-weeks-old  pigs.  (The  price  of  the 
six-weeks-old  pigs  was  $4.50  each  in 
the  advertisement.)  I  heard  nothing  in 
reply  and  after  about  eight  days  I  sent 


a  card  asking  about  the  delay.  The  pigs 
came  in  a  few  days,  but  no-  explanation. 

I  do  not  think  they  were  more  than  six 
weeks  old  and  one  could  not  stand  as  the 
station  agent  showed  me.  It  died  within 
two  days.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Wallingford 
but  said  nothing  about  the  pigs  being 
small,  simply  that  he  should  send  pigs 
in  something  besides  an  open  crate  in 
Winter.  I  have  had  no  reply.  I  could 
have  got  these  pigs  O.  O.  D.,  in  which 
case  I  should  of  course  have  refused  the 
shipment,  but  I  thought  it  not  necessary 
as  I  have  always  got  good  pigs  from  other 
R.  N.-Y.  advertisers.  The  Doctor  must 
be  very  busy  if  he  hasn’t  time  to  rectify 
such  mistakes.  F.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

Dr.  Wallingford’s  record  was  entirely 
satisfactory  up  to  six  months  ago,  when 
we  began  receiving  complaints  about  his 
stock.  He  does  not  respond  to  our  letters 
in  behalf  of  the  above  subscriber.  His 
advertising  was  refused  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  Any  advertiser  who  neglects 
or  refuses  to  answer  letters  of  complaint 
cannot  receive  the  indorsement  of  this 
paper. 

Could  you  inform  me  about  reliability 
of  the  Lakewood  Farm  Products  Co., 
2601  Jerome  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City?  I  would  like  to  try  'them  if  you 
think  their  financial  standing  is  good. 

New  York.  c.  M. 

The  individual,  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  Lakewood  Farm  Products  Co.  is 
Hobson  A.  Goodman.  The  company  has 
no  financial  responsibility  so  far  as  we 
can  find.  The  bank  reference  of  the  con¬ 
cern  does  not  reveal  any  responsibility 
either.  A  concern  by  the  name  of  Lake- 
wood  Farm  Products  Co.  at  one  time  op¬ 
erated  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  Albright, 
Jr.,  proprietor.  We  had  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  Newark  concern,  but 
we  are  unable  to  trace  any  connection 
between  it  and  the  Bronx  concern.  At 
any  rate  the  only  safety  is  to  ship  only  to 
houses  of  known  responsibility  and  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair  dealings. 

Palmer  Motor  Service,  512  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  are  offering  considerable 
service  for  $48 ;  not  only  do  they  claim 
one  can  buy  gas  cheaper  at  their  service 
stations  in  the  different  sections,  but 
tires,  and  towing  in  case  of  accident, 
bond  indemnity,  etc.  There  were  20 
chosen  ones  in  our  section ;  I  was  one 
of  those  who  were  offered  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  told  the  agent 
I  would  take  it  up  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  original  price  was  $77,  but  as  an 
inducement  for  the  20  chosen  ones,  they 
could  get  it  for  $48.  They  claim  they  are 
not  an  insurance  company.  G.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  old  “ser¬ 
vice  contract”  scheme,  with  some  varia¬ 
tions,  that  has  been  exposed  in  these  col¬ 
umns  as  often  as  once  a  month  for  the 
past  two  years.  To  be  worth  anything 
the  concern  issuing  such  a  contract  must 
be  financially  responsible.  Palmer  Motor 
Service  is  not  listed  in  the  commercial 
agency  books.  We  have  asked  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  financial  statement  which  has 
not  been  furnished  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
presume  that  any  contract  entered  into 
by  this  concern  is  worth  just  as  much  as 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  This 
is  true  of  practically  all  the  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  we  have  investigated.  The  “20 
chosen  ones”  are  played  for  “suckers.” 

We  are  enclosing  our  check  for  March 
advertising,  which  we  have  found  most 
valuable  to  us.  This  has  been  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  you  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  your  advertisers,  with  the 
result  that  your  subscribers  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  them  and  patronize  them  in 
preference  to  the  fake  chick  dealers  who 
are  infesting  the  business  and  robbing 
the  public,  casting  reflections  upon  the 
honest  producers  of  chicks  who  are  trying 
to  give  the  public  service  and  build  up  an 
honest  business.  A  journal  like  yours  is 
most  valuable  to  the  public,  and  does  even 
more  than  the  government,  which  is  de¬ 
liberately  allowing  a  number  of  disrepu¬ 
table  business  firms  to  masquerade  as 
poultrymen.  B.  P.  F. 

Maryland. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  efforts  of 
The  R.  N.-Y".  to  separate  the  “sheep” 
from  the  “goats”  of  the  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  is  recognized  by  poultrymen  and  the 
legitimate  hatcheries.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  baby  chick  “dealer”  or 
“broker”  if  he  advertises  his  business  for 
just  what  it  is.  But  when  such  dealers 
advertise  as  poultrymen  or  hatcheries, 
they  are  in  our  estimation,  getting  money 
under  false  pretenses.  We  shall  not 
cease  our  efforts  until  the  offenders  are 
“smoked  out.” 


‘ pulling  out  the.  profits 

There’s  one  sure  way  to  make  your  tractor  pay 
for  itself,  and  that  is  to  keep  it  always  in  tip-top 
condition,  constantly  ready  for  the  hundred  and 
one  uses  to  which  a  tractor  can  be  put  on  any  farm. 

But  no  tractor  can  stand  the  gaff  of  heavy-duty 
work,  unless  it  is  properly  lubricated. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  a  "proper”  oil.  It  is  designed 
specifically  to  resist  high  engine  temperatures, 
to  give  a  maximum  compression  seal,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  utmost  in  power.  Whether  used  in 
combination  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Socony 
Kerosene  as  a  fuel,  it  gives  longer  life  to  the  trac¬ 
tor,  and  longer  tractor  life  means  larger  profits. 

Consult  the  Socony  lubrication  chart  below  for  the  proper 
grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.  The  nearest 
Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metal 
30  or  50-gallon  drums,  with  faucet.  It  costs  no  more, 
and  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  "Standard” 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 

MOTOR  OIL 

c for  Tractor  Lubrication 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1024 

1022-23 

1924 

Summer  ] 

Winter  | 

Summer  ] 

Winter 

TRACTOR'S 

NAME 

§3 

3 

TO 

Li 

3 

a 

5 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

Aliis  Chalmers  (All  others) . 

III 

H 

EII 

H 

EH 

II 

EII 

H 

Magnet . 

ii 

M 

Midwest . 

EH 

ii 

EH 

H 

Minneapolis . 

EH 

H 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Moline  Universal . 

h 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Monarch . 

II 

II 

h 

M 

11 

M 

Nilson . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Ohio . 

II 

II 

H 

H 

II 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

Case . . 

h 

II 

H 

H 

H 

M 

Peoria . 

EH 

IT 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  L) . 

Dart  Blue  J . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  D) . 

Depue . 

H 

II 

H 

H 

Reed . 

II 

H 

F  R  . 

n 

M 

H 

M 

Reliable . 

EH 

H 

II 

H 

H 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

H 

Russell  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

Fageol . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Samson . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Sandusky . 

H 

h 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

Frick  fl 2— 20) . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Shelby  (Model  C) . 

Frick  (All  others) . 

EH 

H 

EII 

H 

Shelby  (Model  D) . 

Square  Turn . 

II 

M 

II 

M 

Stinson . 

EH 

H 

Great  Western . 

II 

H 

II 

H 

Titan . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Topp  Stewart . 

H 

M 

Heider  (Cultivator) . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

Heirier  t A 11  others) . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

EII 

H 

EH 

H 

Trundaar . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Uncle  Sam . 

H 

M 

Indiana . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

H 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

h 

M 

j  T . 

EII 

H 

EH 

H 

Wellington . 

Wetmore . . . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Wisconsin . 

EH 

H 

Leader . 

EH 

H 

Ell 

II 

Linn . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EII 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

EH 

EH 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

II 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 
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M 

H 

II 

II 

H 

H 

M 

II 

H 

H 

IT 

II 

M 

II 

H 

H 

H 

M 

II 

H 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 


Key  to  Chart :  LM — Socony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium:  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH — 
Socony  Extra  Heavy;  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or  Socony  Gear  Compound;  CP — Socony  Gear 
Compound  or  Socony  Transmission  Lubricant. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


00  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  cook,  woman,  or  man,  for  a 
small  South  Florida  hotel;  year  around  posi¬ 
tion.  KENTUCKY  HOUSE,  Delray,  Fla. 


SINGLE  man,  assist  in  cow  barns,  some  field 
work:  milking  machine  used;  state  wages. 
CARL  CHRISTMAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good,  plain  cook;  one  satisfied 
with  country  life  where  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  are  installed.  Apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  for  owners’  house  on 
farm  near  Philadelphia;  farm  is  run  separate¬ 
ly;  wife  must  be  first-class  cook;  husband  will 
be  gardener,  handy  mail  about  house  and  care 
for  furnace  in  Winter;  wages  $130  monthly  for 
both;  only  serious,  well  recommended  persons, 
desiring  permanent  positions  need  apply.  Ad¬ 
dress  RUTHERFORD  BINGHAM,  Newtown, 
Rucks  Country,  Pa. 


WANTED— Good  dry-hand  milker;  single,  tem¬ 
perate,  good  habits,  experienced;  $55  month 
and  board;  twice  per  day  milking.  COSQUAY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Md. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers,  to  work 
on  certified  plant;  wages,  piecework,  all  you 
can  earn;  guarantee  $07.50,  excellent  single 
room  and  board.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  OO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$00  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  permanent  position, 
wanted  by  the  end  of  April,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  woman  of  good  disposition,  country  wo¬ 
man  preferred,  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
of  home  in  country;  must  be  good  plain  cook; 
three  adults  in  family;  write  full  particulars 
with  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  6926,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fj . L M  hand  to  milk  and  care  for  horses;  pay 
$50  per  month  and  found.  Apply  to  J.  F. 
DOYLE,  Room  1815,  111  Broadway,  tvew  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  with  no  chMdren  for  small  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  acres:  used  for  garden  stuff 
only;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  for  general  housework  and  cooking,  Sum¬ 
mer  jx>sition;  Dunnfield,  N.  J.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6935,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  position  in 
boys’  school;  middle-aged  country  people  with¬ 
out  children  in  their  family  required ;  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  lines  of  farming  helpful;  for  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  OHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn, 
Pa. 


CAPABLE,  companionable  woman  wanted  for 
housework  in  farm  home  of  Baptist  clergyman 
in  Southern  Adirondacks.  Address  MRS.  FRANK 
M.  LaBAR,  Minerva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  cooking;  good  home,  modern 
conveniences  and  reasonable  wages.  JOSEPH 
O.  CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


ACTIVE  young  man,  married  or  single;  if  mar¬ 
ried,  no  child  or  very  young  child;  Protest¬ 
ant,  clean,  honest;  to  assist  on  milk  route  and 
40-acre  farm;  Klansman  solicited.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm  at  Toms  River,  N.  J. ;  ex¬ 
perience  not  essential;  must  have  own  furni¬ 
ture  as  our  house  has  none;  good  job  and  steady 
with  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age, 
salary,  children  and  how  soon  you  could  come. 
ADVERTISER  6948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATRON  for  girls’  cottage,  small  institution 
near  Springfield;  some  housework;  $50  per 
month.  Address  ADVERTISER  6949,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  country,  Southern  New 
York  State;  woman  general  houseworker  and 
cooking;  man  for  heavy  cleaning,  some  garden 
work;  modern  conveniences;  good  wages  to  right 
co", nle.  ADVERTISER  6950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  milker;  state  experience,  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  woman  to  stay  with  young 
mother  in  country  alone;  assist  housework;  no 
washing;  $10  a  month.  ADVERTISER  6952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined,  middle-aged,  farm  bred  wo¬ 
man  for  general  housework  in  family  two 
adults  on  farm  with  all  modern  improvements; 
no  stock.  ADVERTISER  6953,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer;  must  be  good  team¬ 
ster  and  milker.  L.  D.  COURTNEY,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  herdsman  for  40-cow  dairy; 

Empire  milker  used;  state  wages,  references, 
when  available.  SIMONDS  FARM,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  single  man;  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  small  dairy;  state  wages. 
CECIL  GUERNSEY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted,  white,  young,  Protestant,  no 
children,  steady  position;  woman,  housework, 
cooking,  no  washing;  man  for  out  of  doors  where 
other  man  is  kept,  also  to  help  in  house;  all 
conveniences,  own  sitting-room,  bedroom  and 
bath.  J.  W.  JACKSON,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer  wants  married  man  as 
general  helper  that  he  can  live  with.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  refined  woman,  for  general 
work  in  motor  inn;  references  required:  good 
treatment  assured;  state  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  114,  Kent,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  on 
well  located,  beautiful  farm;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  with  cheerful  people;  good  permanent 
home  for  right  party;  good  wages;  no  objection 
to  one  child  over  2  years.  ADVERTISER  6959, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  married  dairyman,  experienced 
handling  certified  milk;  capable  producing  re¬ 
sults;  state  experience.  ADVERTISER  6960, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEST  MILKER,  good  cow’  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  test  work:  Holsteins;  AVALON 
FARMS,  Middlebury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  care  for  regis¬ 
tered  herd;  state  experience,  age,  wages. 
BROOKE  STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  family  with  chil¬ 
dren  on  farm  in  the  country;  waitress  and 
chambermaid;  write  for  particulars,  stating  age, 
nationality  and  experience  to  APARTMENT 
437,  Hotel  Majestic,  72d  St.  and  Central  Fark 
West,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Nursery  governess  for  complete 
charge  twin  boys  three  years  old  and  assist 
older  children:  farm  in  country;  write  for 
particulars  stating  a’ge,  nationality  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  APARTMENT  437,  Hotel  Majestic,  72d 
St.  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man,  country  place,  general 
work,  run  car  some.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  gardening  and  orchard 
work  on  small  farm.  IDEAL  FRUIT  FARM, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


MAN  on  small  poultry  farm,  one  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  to  help  all  round.  Ad¬ 
dress  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  141,  Central  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  by  month  or 
year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  of  steady  habits  and  willing  worker. 
F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  barn  man;  must  be 
experienced  dry-hand  milker;  good  wages, 
steady  job.  Apply  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  West- 
port.  Conn. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  on  Long  Island, 
poultryman,  single,  must,  be  experienced  also 
good  worker  and  able  to  get  results;  apply  stat¬ 
ing  wages  required  with  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  gamekeeper,,  young  man,  must  un¬ 
derstand  pheasants:  wages  $75  per  month 
with  room  and  board.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Box  493,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  to  do  plain  cooking;  no  laun¬ 
dry;  all  conveniences;  good  room;  $75  per 
month;  steady  work.  MRS.  VINCENT  PHELPS, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mechanic,  experienced  with  gasoline 
engines,  tractors  and  all  -farm  machinery, 
plumbing  and  carpenter  repairs;  have  well 
equipped  shop,  good  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions;  wages  $100  per  month  with  house  or 
hoard:  state  experience  and  when  available. 
PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  position  to  care  for  few  chickens, 
cows  and  garden,  or  caretaker  on  estate;  am 
single,  middle-aged:  can  furnish  splendid  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  foreman,  understands  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches,  machinery,  handling  help; 
married,  no  children.  BOX  172.  Peekskill,  N.  Y 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farmer,  married,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  with  gentleman  farmer  as  working  man¬ 
ager,  taking  care  of  his  interests  when  absent. 
ADVERTISER  6936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  brothers,  German,  experienced,  competent, 
dry-hand  milker,  teamster,  herdsman,  want 
work:  able-bodied  and  willing;  certified  dairy 
or  test  cows  preferred:  references;  $75  and 
hoard.  WILLIAM  Kill  SI .  10  K ,  Bridgehampton, 


MARRIED  man,  good  all  around  farmer,  look¬ 
ing  for  work  on  a  farm;  will  you  please  reply 
as  soon  as  possible.  MR.  EDWARD  LAYTON, 
River  Edge;  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Young  American  cou¬ 
ple;  man,  first-class  general  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  gardening,  poultry,  hogs,  dairy  work, 
perform  ordinary  veterinary  cases,  bring  herd  to 
highest  production  point  through  scientific  care, 
run  car  or  tractor:  wife  excellent  eook  and 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  6938,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  boy  12  -wants  position; 

good  teamster,  milker,  farm  hand.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  six  years’  practical 
experience  wants  position  on  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  good  ehlx  man  and  capable  of 
producing  results;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  22.  some  experience,  as  assistant, 
first-class  poultry  plant  or  hatchery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  handy  with  hammer  and  saw, 
no  farm  experience,  can  drive  horses,  licensed 
chauffeur;  reference.  EMIL  KOESTLINGER, 
429  E.  168th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  man,  28,  job  as  superintendent  or 
herdsman  on  farm  or  estate;  state  salary; 
references.  BOX  301,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FARMER,  married,  three  adults  in  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  vegetables,  berries  and  nursery 
stock,  wishes  position,  preferably  on  Long 
Island.  BOX  215,  East  Nortbpoprt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  Guernseys  or 
Ayrshires  preferred;  married,  30,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  life  experience  with  certified  and  sanitary 
dairies  and  A.  R.  work;  assistant  herdsman  at 
Chenwold  Farm;  125  Guernseys  for  last  three 
years;  best  of  references  from  present  employ¬ 
er.  ABBOTT  DRAKE,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  available  September 
1,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  party  in 
need  of  an  all  round  practical  farmer  and 
gardener;  private  or  commercial;  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  live  stock,  poultry,  grade  A  milk,  llow- 
ers,  vegetable  and  landscape  gardening,  road 
building,  etc.;  American,  married,  43  years  old; 
over  20  years  written  references;  all  employers 
can  be  interviewed;  present  employer  giving  up 
farm;  would  prefer  a  place  about  to  be  re¬ 
modeled.  ADVERTISER  6954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  40,  wants  work 
with  American  farmer  on  two-man  farm  or 
poultry  plant;  vicinity  New  Jersey;  $60  to  start: 
preference  given  where  living  conditions  and 
opportunities  are  the  best;  no  large  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  13,  honest,  refined,  will  do  chores  for  a 
good  permanent  home  and  clothing  in  refined 
family,  soon  as  possible;  farm  village.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNDERSTAND  garden,  trees,  lawn,  poultry, 
cow,  middle-aged,  reliable,  honest,  on  private 
estate.  ADVERTISER  6957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  eight  years’  experience, 
practical,  modern  methods;  hard  worker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  including  water  fowl, 
game  birds,  construction  work,  is  open  for  good 
large  private  proposition;  full  charge;  laiard  the 
helf;  reference.  C.  W.  FISCHER,  113  Elderts 
Lane,  Woodliaven,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants  position  on 
truck  farm  or  gentleihan’s  place;  wife  good 
cook.  J.  K.,  1155  Hoe  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  skilled,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  scientific,  nil  branches;  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  APARTMENT  ONE,  242  East  46th,  New 
Yoyk  City. 


SINGLE  young  man  now  open  for  posit'on  of 
working  foreman  or  assistant  manager;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  farming,  dairying', 
testing,  fruit  growing,  pare  ol'  farm,  accounts 
and  records;  agricultural  college  training;  good 
references.  BOX  795,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


MAN,  34,  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  estate,  as  chauffeur  and  handv  man;  un¬ 
derstand  all  repairs.  ADVERTISER  6968,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position;  20  years’  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  branch  of  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
6967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT,  practical  poultryman,  wishes  position 
May  9;  married,  child;  state  particulars, 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6970,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PASTEURIZING  plant,  man  will  manage  or 
make  small  investment:  long  experience  both 
in  and  outside  retail  milk  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  mother  housekeeper,  anything,  pri¬ 
vate  house;  son  16,  light  outdoor  work;  coun¬ 
try  bred;  conveniences,  references,  good  wages. 
Care  MRS.  NUSE,  231  West  21st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN — Will  invest  $1,500  with  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  going  commercial  poultry  farm; 
single,  age  26.  ADVERTISER  6966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  ami  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  VV.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  22  acres  in  cultivation,  produc¬ 
tive  loam  land,  6  woodland  and  branch,  on 
fresh  water  stream,  fine  hass  and  pike  fishing; 
6-room  dwelling;  fruit  and  berries,  all  kinds; 
price  $1,800,  one-half  cash.  JOHN  W.  MAT¬ 
THEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware  County  hill 
farm;  large  barn;  henhouses;  running  spring 
water  in  house;  lots  of  fruit;  $2,500;  if  in¬ 
terested  write  ADVERTISER  6885,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  296  acres;  a  good 
stock  farm  on  terms,  or  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property.  SCHUYLER  DAVEY 
Box  15,  Stillwatter,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Good  farm  and  home  in  Stouts’ 
V alley,  Pa.;  close  to  trolley  line,  Easton  and 
Philadelphia;  good  water  and  air;  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  farm  of  3214  acres;  good  buildings;  all 
stock  and  tools;  500  grapevines;  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  price  $4,800;  for  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  JULIUS  ACKERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


HOUSE,  greenhouse,  1’4  acres;  fine  living; 

cheap:  $1,200  cash;  near  Philadelphia.  R'OS- 
ENSWEET,  Arden,  Del. 


FOR  SALE,  exchange  or  rent,  coal  and  feed 
business.  BAGGS.  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale;  120  acres; 

woodlot;  garden  soil;  roadside  trade:  village 
and  city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  23  acres,  good  fertile  soil, 
dairy  and  tobacco  barn,  brick  silo  and  six- 
room  house;  %  mile  from  trolley.  LINUS 
BALDWIN,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FURNISHED  boarding  house,  special  conces¬ 
sion,  25-30  capacity,  established  guest  list; 
under  present  management  25  years;  all  im 
provements;  10  minutes  from  beach.  6  from 
station;  retiring  from  business;  $7,000;  terms 
to  suit;  exceptional  opportunity:  Immediate 
possession.  C.  K.  JONES,  Box  82,  Monmouth 
Beach,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  sunny  Jersey,  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  12 >4  acres;  paved  road;  "street 
car;  city  conveniences;  400  layers,  horse,  cow, 
tools.  J.  McOREA,  Millville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  11  5  acres,  stock,  tools: 

concrete  road:  12-room  house:  Broome  County. 
R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Young  bearing  apple  orchard  con¬ 
taining  2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  a  market  absorbing  full  production. 
Address  R.  H.  ALDRICH,  Summit  Lawn.  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 


MOST  complete  up-to-date  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered;  if 
you  have  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  in¬ 
vest,  write  for  complete  description  and  details; 
balance  of  price,  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
6937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm,  romantic  location,  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley;  substantial  two-family  house,  good  bam, 
excellent  rail  and  water  transportation;  boys’ 
camp  in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  6941  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  10-room  house,  good 
boarding  sect  on:  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  004” 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  equipped  farm  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J. ;  60  miles  from  New  York, 
one  mile  to  towm.  off  main  road;  375  chickens’ 
ohivks,  hogs,  horses  and  cow;  good  8-room 
house,  other  buildings;  ideal  place  for  poultry: 
for  further  information,  ADVERTISER  6943 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home  near  Plainfield,  N  ,T  • 
hoarders,  golf  grounds;  sell  public  ’  auction 
Saturday  May  9,  3  p.  m.  ADVERTISER  6944 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  immediate  possession 
and  immediate  good  income;  600  best  la  vers 
Leghorn,  Lord’s  strain,  200  breeders,  50  males’ 
2,000  chicks,  all  equipment,  new  poultry  houses. 
2  cows,  horse  and  implements;  5-room  house 
good  cellar;  for  further  particulars  write  BOX 
424,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


SMALL  farm  near  New  Haven;  splendid  or¬ 
chards,  high  ground,  buildings  and  house  in 
fair  condition,  delightful  view;  this  place  can 
be  conducted  profitably  as  a  country  estate  and 
practical  farm;  there  are  few  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment;  will  rent  or  lease  to 
desirable  Americans.  Address  OWNER  I*  o 
Box  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SALE — Fine  commercial  orchard,  264  acres 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.;  11,000  bearing  trees, 
14  years  ami  older;  packing  house,  4  houses- 
on  railroad.  ADVERTISER  6946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


viooo.vfp  equipped  poultny  plant;  semi-bun¬ 
galow,  7  rooms,  hot  water  heat,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric,  gas,  all  modern  improvements ;  choice  lo¬ 
cation;  trolley  line;  poultry  house  for  2  000  lay¬ 
ers;  garage;  1,000  White  Leghorns  and  fell 
equipment  gmes  with  property;  bargain  to  quick 
buyer.  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  176,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped; 

52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 

mwoiriS  walk  Lackawanna  Station.  3’. 

ENSLrN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  fprm,  stock  and 
36,  R.  2,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


tools. 


BOX 


40  ACRES,  wood,  meadow,  pasture,  brook 

springs,  6-room  house,  large  shop,  barn,  etc  • 
all  city  conveniences;  fine  view;  would  make 
wonderful  bungalow  site;  could  easily  make 
lake;  asking  $15,000.  LOUNSRURY  Route  1 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Widow  must  sell  immediately  o  i 
account  of  sickness  at  a  great  bargain  17 
rof  m  house,  2  baths,  extra  toilet,  in  restricted 
neighborhood;  corner  lot,  125x175,  trees,  shrubs 
and  fruit  trees;  garage.  L.  A.  WOODS,  210 
South  Ocean  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


KO?  ?ALE— Grocery  and  butcher  store  in  town 

of  o.OOO  inhtfbitants;  established  23  rears; 
must  retire  on  account  of  health.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 31  acres,  just  off  State 
miles  to  railroad;  good  buildings 
fruit;  $1,600;  $700  cash.  H.  L.  E 
Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


road.  S’-': 
plenty  of 
I>  WARDS, 


— i/iaw  uir  ciik a .  large  14- 

room  house  with  all  conveniences,  suitable 
for  country  home  or  Summer  hotel;  30  acres  of 
land;  new  Cornell  approved  equipment  for  1,000 
hens:  good  beach,  trolley,  macadam.  CARROLL 
DANIELS,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Running  farm  of  about  50 
acres,  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City 
New’  York  State  preferred;  $1,000  cash;  state 
full  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6969 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  75  miles  from 
New  York,  suitable  poultry;  small  house; 
New  York  preferred:  cheap.  ADVERTISER  6972 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HO^rey— si*  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 
^  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


SIGNS  painted  to  order. 
N.  Y. 


ROY  VAIL, 


Warwick, 


-  1  . .  *  nnirieti, 

preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HON  I’.Y — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  ’ 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


satisfac- 
$1.10:  10 
RANSOM 
Y. 


SLEEI  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs..  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raqnette  Lake,  .V.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Good  feeding  hav,  $16  ton  in  car¬ 
load  at  my  station.  JOHN  STUREK,  Holl- 
stead.  Pa. 


I’ANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup;  1  gal.,  $2  35- 
5  gals,  or  more.  $2.25:  F.  O.  R.  Shelburne,  Vt. 
C.  B.  LUCIA,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


WANTED— Used  one-bottom  Fordson  plow:  onp- 
man  stump-puller;  spray  for  garden  and  or¬ 
chard;  foregoing  must  be  A-T  condition;  state 
particulars  and  lowest  price  for  cash.  LA 
VEIXE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  719. 
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For  Increased  Profits 

feed 

Corn  Gluten  Feed 

on  pasture 
to  your 

Dairy  Cows 
Beef  Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Calves 

Mail  Coupon  for 

this  booklet 

— it  tells  how 


Some  Good  Tips  on  Spring  Feeding 

The  spring  pastures  will  soon  lure  you  into  thinking  that  you  have  a  new 
source  of  cheap  feed.  It  will  pay  you  to  remember  your  past  experiences  and 
feed  a  good  combination  of  feeds  with  your  grass.  You  should  buy  a  feed  —  not 
a  tag.  When  you  judge  a  feed  solely  by  its  analysis  and  price  you  may  deceive 
yourself,  but  you  can  not  fool  the  animal. 


El 


□ 


□ 


What  the  Tag  Really  Tells 

State  and  Federal  laws  require  all  feed  manufacturers 
to  publish  the  minimum  amount  of  crude  protein, 
carbohydrates,  fat,  and  maximum  fiber  contained  in  their 
products.  They  do  this — on  the  bag  and  on  the  tag. 

Some  feeds  may  contain  higher  percentages  than  shown 
on  the  tag.  All  tags  should  give  a  list  of  the  materials  in 
the  feed.  But  even  these  facts  are  only  a  limited  guide 
in  buying. 

This  is  all  the  tag  tells  you  and  this  information  is  good 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  doesn’t  tell  you  a  thing 
about  the  quality  of  the  ingredients,  their  safety,  or  how 
palatable  or  digestible. 

You  can’t  judge  the  value  of  any  goods  by  the  outside 
of  the  package.  Let’s  forget  analysis  and  price  for  a  few 
minutes  and  think  about  what  you  GET  for  what  you 
PAY.  That  is  what  determines  values. 

What  kind  of  animals  are  you  feeding?  Do  you  know 
what  kind  of  nutrients  they  are  getting?  Are  they  digest¬ 
ible,  or  locked  up  in  fibre  like  nuggets  of  gold  in  the 
ground?  What  are  you  getting  for  the  price  you  pay? 

Feeding  Methods  Are  Changing 

Successful  feeders  now  pay  more  attention  to  methods 
than  to  price  tag  and  analysis.  They  are  more  interested 
in  the  Health  of  their  animals  and  in  a  program  that  insures 
better  results  from  the  right  feed  in  the  right  amounts. 

Successful  feeders  have  quit  buying  feed  to  produce 
fertilizer  and  have  learned  how  to  feed  a  ration  that  is 
more  easily  turned  into  milk — beef — pork — mutton — eggs. 
They  feed  less— they  make  more. 

This  is  due  to  a  better  understanding  of  feed  values. 
A  few  years  ago  we  thought  that  any  kind  of  protein  was 
rust  “protein”,  as  salt  is  salt.  Now  we  know  better. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  protein.  Some  are  good  — 
others  are  not. 

We  now  know  that  when  the  cow  stuffs  herself  with 
green  grass  she  makes  milk  from  her  reserve  strength. 
Grass  is  nearly  8o%  water  and  water  alone  won’t  make 
milk. 

Be  sure  you  feed  the  rations  that  actually  make  what 
you  want — and  at  a  profit  to  you.  Use  the  right  materials 
and  mix  your  own  rations,  or  buy  a  mixed  feed  from  a 
manufacturer  who  sells  quality. 


Something  That  Can*t  Be  Done 

No  manufacturer  could  stay  in  business  very  long  by 
continually  buying  raw  material  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of 
waste.  In  manufacturing,  practically  all  raw  material  is 
converted  into  something  of  value. 

Your  cows,  steers,  hogs  and  hens  are  machines.  They 
can  not  produce  up  to  a  capacity  set  by  the  Great  Designer 
unless  you  give  them  the  right  kind  of  raw  materials. 

Feed  is  the  raw  material  which  your  animal  machines 
convert  into  finished  products.  A  cow  may  produce  forty 
pounds  of  milk  from  twenty  pounds  of  poor  material,  but 
she  will  do  a  better  job  with  fifteen  pounds  of  good  feed. 

You  should  buy  the  kind  of  raw  material  that  the  cow 
likes  to  handle.  In  other  words  the  feed  must  be  palatable. 
She  must  be  able  to  turn  it  into  milk  with  the  least  effort. 
It  must  be  digestible. 

As  a  food  manufacturer — operating  animal  machines  — 
you  must  have  raw  material  containing  the  protein  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  most  easily  convertible  into  finished  pro¬ 
ducts.  Then  you  will  increase  your  output  and  reduce 
your  cost. 

Your  Safest  Guide  In  Buying 

No  matter  whether  you  are  feeding  dairy  cows,  steers, 
hogs,  sheep  or  poultry  your  rations  should  contain  the 
right  amount  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

This  pure  corn  concentrate  is  rich  in  the  most  needed 
proteins.  In  the  processes  of  manufacture  they  become 
more  digestible  than  the  same  elements  in  whole  corn. 
This  is  why  they  make  milk  and  meat  instead  of  manure. 

No  other  plant  in  the  world  has  won  as  many  victories 
in  the  feed  lot  as  the  com  plant  has.  Every  great  dairy 
test  has  been  made  with  pure  concentrated  protein  feeds 
made  from  corn — as  a  large  part  of  the  ration. 

Better  still,  corn  is  a  safe  feed.  It  is  never  used 
as  medicine.  It  never  caused  a  cow  to  slip  her  calf 
or  become  blind.  Pure  corn  concentrates  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  return  their  cost 
with  a  profit. 

Your  home-mixed  ration  should  contain 
Corn  Gi  uten  Feed.  Get  it  from  your 
feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer.  I-f  / 
you  buy  a  mixed  ration  be  sure  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  is  in  it. 


o* 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept . 

Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Managing  Director 
729*208  So.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago ,  III . 
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“Five  Minutes |  n  r  Refreshments" 
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Make  Hay  the  Fordson  Way 


Tie  Fordson  supplies  ample  power  for  baling 
and  all  other  belt  work. 


Haying  days  are  busy  days  on  the 
farm — A  few  hours’  delay  may  result 
in  a  crop  spoiled. 

With  the  Fordson,  you  can  mow  your 
fields  quickly.  You  can  do  your  raking 
and  loading  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
formerly  required.  You  can  store  your 
crop  ahead  of  the  showers. 


Any  Authorized  Ford  Dealer  can  show  you  the 
advantages  of  making  hay  the  Fordson  'Way. 
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A  Review  of  the  Rural  School  Situation 


ITEMPTvS  AT  CONSOLIDATION.  —  The 
Downing  -  Hutchinson  -  Porter  compulsory 
consolidation  school  bill,  which  was  de¬ 
cisively  defeated  by  the  1923  and  1924 
Legislatures,  was  introduced  in  both  houses 
again  this  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
determined  effort  would  have  been  made  to  pass  it 
had  the  professional  consolidationists  believed  they 
could  succeed.  The  rumblings  of  the  Fall  campaign 
denoted  plainly  that  something  along  this  line  was 
anticipated.  The  various  leaders  of  organizations 
who  had  supported  this  plan  to  abolish  home  rule 
from  our  common  school  districts  appeared  to  be  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  one-teacher  country 
school,  as  a  unit  of  administration,  must  go.  Among 
others,  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  'State  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  supported  resolutions 


a  half  dozen  other  strong  educational  organizations, 
two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Hon. 
Ernest  E.  Cole  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  F.  Tru- 
bee  Davison  which  provide  great  increases  in  public 
money  toward  the  support  of  consolidated  schools. 
These  bills,  which  have  become  law,  subsidize  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools  and  discriminate  against  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  State  aid  that  will  be  allowed  toward 
the  support  of  a  consolidated  district,  provided  a 
local  tax  of  only  five  mills  is  maintained : 


Assessed 

Valuation  Common 
School  District 
$  20,000 
00.000 
100,000 


4  Districts 
Combined 
4  Teachers 
$6,945 
5,265 
4,425 


4  Districts 
Combined 
2  Teachers 
$5,745 
4,06o 
3.22R 


In  addition  to  the  allowance  set  forth  in  the  above 


table,  these  new  laws  provide  that  the  State  shall 


most  sections  of  the  State  when  enforced  consolida¬ 
tion  has  closed  the  convenient  school  for  small  chil¬ 
dren  near  the  home,  we  may  expect  to  bear  the  con¬ 
sequences.  resulting  from  this  misplaced  authority. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE.  —  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  stands  unalterably  in 
support  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  school  district  consolidation  is  a  proper 
function  only  of  the  communities  which  are  directly 
affected.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
this  Society  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which 
would  repeal  the  present  compulsory  consolidation 
authority  vested  with  the  Department  of  Education 
and  grant  complete  home  rule  for  determining  con¬ 
solidations  to  the  communities  concerned.  We 
labored  strenuously  to  get  favorable  action  on  this 
bill,  but  farmers  were  not  sufficiently  organized,  and 
also,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  present-day 


These  Consumers  Reach  the  Source  of  Supply.  Fig.  249 


declaring  for  a  larger  unit  of  administration.  The 
latter  organization  opposed  any  increased  aid  to 
country  schools  unless  a  larger  unit  of  administra¬ 
tion  were  established.  Declaring  for  a  larger  unit 
of  administration  can  mean  an  emphatic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  last  year’s  school  bill,  and  that  is  what  we 
believe  these  resolutions  were  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  But  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  compulsory  consolidation  that  they  could  not 
succeed  with  a  mandatory  consolidation  program 
they  decided,  instead,  to  subsidize  permissive  con¬ 
solidation  heavily.  We  are  indebted  to  the  editor 
of  a  contemporary  farm  paper,  who  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  for  a  clear 
statement  wherein  he  sets  forth  how  he  led  his 
associate  supporters  of  the  Downing-Hutchinson- 
Porter  bill  into  an  agreement  which  has  resulted  in 
consolidated  country  districts  being  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized.  Those  who  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
abolish  the  home  rule  from  our  one-teacher  country 
districts,  have  succeeded  in  securing  legislation 
which  will  force  many  country  districts  into  con¬ 
solidation  in  order  to  secure  a  low  tax  rate. 

SUBSIDIZING  THE  MOVEMENT.  —  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  leadership,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  the  heads  of 
the  State  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
the  State  District  Superintendents’  Association  and 


pay  one-half  the  cost  of  transportation  and  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  permanent  re¬ 
pairs  in  consolidated  school  districts  only. 

FAR-REACHING  CONSEQUENCES.  —  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  enforced  consolidation  is  entitled  to  prece¬ 
dence  over  any  other  school  question  in  the  thoughts 
of  farm  people  because  of  the  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  strike  any  country  district  at  any 
time.  Only  last  August  one  district  superintendent 
in  Wayne  County  forced  the  consolidation  of  about 
20  country  districts  with  five  villages — seven  dis¬ 
tricts  were  consolidated  about  one  village — and  his 
act  was  upheld  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  protest  of  the  country 
people  who  were  directly  affected.  Occasionally,  to 
this  date,  the  write  recieves  an  appealing  letter, 
protesting  that  the  convenient  school  for  small  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  torn  away  from  another  community, 
and  that  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  to  endure  the  hardships  incident  to  Winter 
transportation,  which  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking 
in  most  sections  of  the  State.  As  the  law  now  stands 
a  district  superintendent  of  schools  can  force  the 
consolidation  of  any  country  district  at  will.  Just 
as  long  as  country  people  are  willing  to  submit  to 
this  form  of  slavery,  whereby  the  school  property 
which  they  have  paid  for  and  own  may  be  made 
worthless  over  night,  and  their  farms  suffer  a  de¬ 
creased  value  because  they  will  be  hard  to  sell  in 


farm  leaders  do  not  tell  country  people  what  they 
are  entitled  to  know,  we  were  unable,  this  year,  to 
overcome  the  organized  opposition  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  Downing-Hutchinson-Porter  bill.  No 
other  organization  in  the  State  offered  support  to 
this  measure,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  farm 
opinion  would  have  warmly  commended  such  action. 
The  result  is  that  the  1925  Legislature  refused  to 
grant  “home  rule  for  consolidation”  which  places 
that  body  on  record  in  favor  of  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation  for  country  schools. 

DISTRIBUTING  STATE  AID. — The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  two  other  Cole-Davison  education  bills,  which 
have  become  law,  apportions  over  $9,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  New 
York  City,  which  has  the  lowest  tax  rate  for  school 
purposes  of  any  city  in  the  State  except  Long 
Branch,  will  receive  $50  additional  aid  per  teacher. 
Each  other  city  of  50,000  population  or  more  will  re¬ 
ceive  $100  or  $125  additional  aid  per  teacher.  Cities 
having  a  population  jess  than  50,000,  villages,  union 
free  school  districts  and  common  school  districts 
employing  more  than  one  teacher  will  receive  $150 
additional  aid  per  teacher.  One-teacher  common 
school  districts  assessed  above  $60,000  will  receive 
only  $50  additional  aid  per  teacher.  One-teacher 
common  school  districts  assessed  at  $60,000  or  less 
will  receive  additional  aid  in  accordance  with  the 
examples  listed  in  the  following  table: 
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Ass’d  Val.  Increased  Total  To  Determine  Increase  Aid 


of  Dist. 

Aid 

Aid 

for  Other  Dists. 

$61,000 

$  50 

$492 

60,000 

90 

560 

f  In  this  group  add  $1  in- 

59.000 

91 

504 

\  creased  aid  for  each  $1,000 

41,000 

109 

636 

[  decreased  assessment. 

40,000 

170 

725 

fin  this  group  add  $2  in- 

39,000 

172 

730 

creased  aid  for  each  $1,000 

21,000 

208 

820 

[  decreased  assessment. 

20.000 

290 

930 

f  In  this  group  add  $3  in- 

19,000 

293 

936 

-{  creased  aid  for  each  $1,000 

decreased  assessment. 


Out  of  the  total  aid  listed  above  the  Department 
of  Education  will  retain  an  amount  which  probably 
will  be  equal  to  5.2  per  cent  of  the  teacher’s  salary 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Teachers’  Retirement 
Fund. 

LITTLE  HELP  TO  ONE-TEA  OHER  SCHOOLS.— 
In  addition  to  the  aid  listed  above,  approximately 
$4,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  increased  State  aid  will 
be  apportioned  as  an  equalization  quota  to  the  cities 
and  other  school  districts  employing  five  teachers 
or  more.  As  a  result  of  this  enactment  many  union 
free  school  districts  will  receive  $1,000  or  more 
State  aid  per  teacher.  As  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  this  bill  allowed  $50  less  aid  than  listed  above 
for  each  of  the  8,000  one-teacher  schools  in  the 
State.  Only  about  $370,000  out  of  the  $10,000,000 
increased  State  aid  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  relief 
of  country  schools  outside  of  consolidated  districts. 
One-teacher  country  districts  having  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  above  $00,000  were  to  receive  no  additional 
aid,  while  two-teacher  common  school  districts  were 
to  receive  $200  increased  aid  per  teacher.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  teachers  in 
the  State  are  employed  in  one-teacher  schools,  and 
that  the  8,000  one-teacher  schools  are  compelled  to 
serve  probably  95  per  cent  or  more,  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  these  schools  (representing  one-eighth  of 
the  teachers)  were  to  receive  but  one-twenty-fifth  of 
the  increased  State  aid. 

PROTESTING  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION.— 
As  soon  as  printed  copies  of  the  Cole-Davison  bills 
could  be  obtained  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  protested  against  the  discrimination  directed 
at  one-teacher  country  schools.  We  requested  a 
public  hearing  on  these  bills,  and  suggested  a  modest 
amendment  to  the  State  aid  bill  which  would  allow 
one-teacher  schools  the  same  increased  aid  as  was 
allowed  per  teacher  to  districts  employing  more  than 
one  teacher.  We  made  known  the  fact  that  we 
wanted  the  State  aid  bill  to  pass,  but  insisted  that 
it  be  amended  to  relieve  the  discrimination  against 
the  one-teacher  school.  It  should  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  Senator  Cole  that,  at  this  point,  he  readily 
agreed  to  allow  the  $50  increased  aid  to  each  one- 
teacher  school  which  is  set  forth  in  the  table  print¬ 
ed  above.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  increased 
aid  should  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  but  I  do  know  that  this  aid  was  not  in  the 
bill  until  this  Society  went  after  it.  The  next  thing 
we  knew,  these  bills  were  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  had  decided  to  report  them  to  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  without  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
explanation  was  that  a  hearing  wasn’t  necessary 
because  there  was  no  opposition.  It  is  entirely  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  had  been  agreed  there  should  be  no 
hearing,  and  that  sufficient  co-operation  had  been 
obtained  through  conference  with  the  bona-fide 
supporters  of  the  Downing-Hutchinson-Porter  bill. 

SHORT  NOTICE  FOR  PROTEST.— Finally,  after 
continued  persistence,  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  granted  this  Society  the  courtesy  of  a 
45-uninute  hearing.  There  was  time  for  only  two 
days’  notification  and  it  was  stipulated  that  farm¬ 
ers  were  not  “to  flood  the  place,”  which  privilege  is 
never  questioned  organized  teachers  or  organized 
labor.  The  proceedings  at  the  hearing  were  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  facts  related  in  this  article.  Class 
legislation  for  country  schools  was  condemned.  Vigor¬ 
ous  protests  were  directed  against  the  plan  to  guar¬ 
antee  consolidated  country  schools  a  five  mill  tax 
rate  while  pending  legislation  affecting  one-teacher 
schools  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  ten-mill 
tax  is  fair  enough  if  you  don’t  consolidate.  Other 
bills  endorsed  by  this  Society,  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor,  include  another  Cole-Davi¬ 
son  bill  which  provides  increased  State  aid  for 
teachers’  training  classes,  permitting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  100  such  classes;  and  a  junior  operators’ 
license  bill,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Rlioda  Fox  Graves, 
which  permits  the  issuance  of  necessary  junior  op¬ 
erators’  licenses  to  competent  young  people  on  the 
farm  who  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  IS  years. 

SEEKING  A  SQUARE  DEAL.— The  first  aim  of 
this  Society  is  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  the  one- 


teacher  country  school.  We  propose  to  fight  for  the 
same  recognition  which  is  accorded  the  consolidated 
country  district  and  the  country  district  which  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  one  teacher.  We  propose  to  wipe 
out  the  stigma  imposed  on  us,  as  stated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  hearing  accorded  this  Society,  that 
the  continued  independent  existence  of  the  one- 
teacher  country  school  is  emblematic  of  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  It  is  time  for  every  one- 
teacher  district  to  awake.  Why  should  you  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  temmill  tax  rate  while  the  State 
provides  that  if  districts  will  go  into  a  more  costly 
consolidated  system  they  need  pay  a  tax  rate  of 
only  five  mills?  Why  should  any  official  have  power 
to  force  consolidation  of  your  school  district?  Do 
you  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  your 
own  community  are  competent  to  make  an  intelli¬ 
gent  decision  on  the  question  of  school  district  con¬ 
solidation?  If  you  believe  in  the  ideals  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  right  now  is  the  opportune  time  for  ’ you  to 
place  a  hand  to  the  wheel.  You  should  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  join  this  Society  at  the  annual  school  dis¬ 
trict  meeting,  which  must  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May 
5.  You  should  select  your  most  progressive  citizen 
as  president  to  represent  your  district  and  make  a 
free-will  offering  toward  the  support  of  this  work. 

Communications  will  be  welcomed  by  the  State 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Knowlesville,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  or  by  the  writer,  n.  boyd  devendorf. 

President  N.  Y.  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

Amsterdam,  R.  1,  N.  Y. 


Poor  Oats  and  Good  Com 

A  SU  ALTIES  AMONG  HENS. — The  experience 
of  a  relative  who  keeps  600  to  800  hens,  may 
be  worth  recording.  He  keeps  White  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  He  fed  corn,  wheat  and  oats  for 
whole  grain,  and  ground  oats  in  the  mash.  A  hen 
died.  That’s  nothing,  a  certain,  or  uncertain,  per¬ 
centage  always  die.  Then  another  died,  and  another, 
until  when  seven  had  died  Ben  noticed  that  each  one 
had  a  full  crop,  and  he  began  to  investigate.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  crops  open  carefully,  he  found  that  the  duct 
leading  the  crop  to  the  gizzard  was  clogged  with 
fuzzy  stuff  that  on  examination  proved  to  be  oat 
hulls.  The  hens  had  simply  starved  to  death  with 
their  crops  filled  with  food.  He  took  a  bag  of  ground 
oats  and  carefully  sifted  it  into  a  large  box,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  bottom  of  the  box 
was  hardly  more  than  covered  with  the  white  flour, 
while  there  was  a  great  mass  of  fuzzy  stuff  in  the 
sieve.  Not  one-tenth  of  it  was  of  any  value.  None 
of  the  Buff  Orpingtons  died,  though  fed  the  same 
stuff.  Their  larger  ducts  passed  along  the  stuff  that 
was  fatal  to  some  Leghorns.  Oats  are  a  good  feed, 
if  one  can  obtain  heavy  oats  that  weigh  38  to  42 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  but  it  is  always  safe  to 'boil  the 
oats  before  they  are  fed,  or  sprout  them. 

OATS  FOR  GREEN  FEED.— For  years  I  practiced 
covering  the  ground  in  front  of  my  little  chick  house 
with  oats,  and  spading  them  in.  I  did  this  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  they  were  due  to  hatch,  so 
that  the  little  green  sprout  would  be  just  pricking 
through  the  ground  when  I  put  the  chicks  and  hens 
in  the  houses.  It  was  fun  to  see  how  they  would 
dig  to  get  out  the  whole  thing;  the  white  rootlets, 
the  oat  and  the  green  sprout  would  all  be  eaten. 
When  they  were  nearly  gone  I  would  spade  in  more. 

CORN  AND  OATS. — When  the  hens  weaned  them, 
the  chicks  were  put  out  in  the  corn  lot  in  larger 
houses  that  would  hold  50  or  more.  These  houses 
had  a  wire-covered  door,  closed  at  night  to  keep  out 
cats  and  rats.  A  strip  of  ground  30  ft.  wide  north 
of  the  corn,  was  covered  with  oats,  and  the  oats 
cultivated  in  with  my  horse.  The  young  corn  next 
to  the  oats  suffered  a  little  from  the  chicks,  but 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  digging  for  the  oats 
When  they  got  scarce,  another  mess  was  cultivated 
in.  The  chicks  lived  all  Summer  in  that  corn?  which 
became  shade  and  shelter  from  hawks,  until  in  the 
Fall  they  were  put  in  Winter  quarters.  Of  course 
they  stripped  the  corn  off  the  under  part  of  many 
ears,  but  it  was  raised  for  them,  and  they  went  into 
Winter  quarters  fat  and  in  fine  condition.  Year 
after  year  I  raised  corn  on  that  lot  for  a  Summer 
home  for  the -chicks,  and  the  fifth  year  had  165 
bushels  of  ears  on  it,  that  shelled  21  quarts  to  the 
bushel,  making  108  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  small 
fraction  c^er  an  acre.  The  chicks  in  the  five  years 
had  practically  destroyed  the  weeds.  That  crop  was 
cultivated  each  way,  twice,  and  never  hoed  at  all. 
It  was  a  ten-rowed  flint  corn  (most  flints  are  eight 
rows)  and  some  of  the  ears  would  change  half  way 
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up  the  ear,  to  eight  rows.  There  never  was  an  ear 
of  corn  with  an  odd  number  of  rows.  I  remember 
sending  some  of  the  ears  to  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. ;  he  was  going  west  to  speak  at  some  meet¬ 
ing,  and  wanted  to  show  them  the  corn  raised  in 
Connecticut.  At  that  time  the  statistics  showed 
Connecticut’s  average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  was  greater  than  for  any  other  State. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Going  Into  the  Poultry  Business 

I  am  a  young  man,  19  years  old,  and  unable  to  do 
the  heavy  work  of  a  dairy  farm.  My  father  is  not 
able  to  work  hard  either.  I  have  a  fair  business  educa¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  like  life  in  the  city,  and  would  like 
to  start  a  poultry  farm  or  something  similar  where 
there  it  not  so  much  heavy  work.  We  have  a  50-acre 
farm  that  could  be  used  for  this.  I  have  lived  nearly 
all  my  life  on  a  farm,  but  was  injured  so  I  cannot 
plow,  etc.  Do  you  think  with  a  small  amount  of  money, 
say  $1,000,  a  poultry  farm  could  be  started  where  I 
could  make  a  fair  salary  in  about  one  year  from  the 
time  started?  Would  you  advise  buying  500  chicks 
this  Spring?  If  so,  what  kind?  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  get  a  large  kind  like  Rhode  Island  Red.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  better  kind  of  business  to  start 
on  a  small  farm  where  one  has  had  only  experience  on 
a  dairy  farm?  What  do  you  think  of  raising  rabbits? 

w.  G.  c. 

WO  men  on  a  50-acre  farm,  both  accustomed  to 
labor  and  familiar  with  farm  life,  should  be 
able  to  make  a  living  from  poultry  if  anyone  could. 
Whether  or  not  that  would  depend  far  less  upon  the 
fowls  and  the  farm  than  upon  the  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  business  that  can  assure  either  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure;  there  is  everything  in  the  men.  The 
work  of  a  poultry  farm  is  not  as  heavy  as  that  of  a 
dairy  farm,  but  it  calls  for  more  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  A  strong  back  is  less  needed  than  tireless- 
legs,  and  a  brawny  arm  than  a  business  head.  A 
stanchioned  cow  may  be  safely  left  to  her  own  de¬ 
vices ;  a  hen  constantly  seeks  to  fly  into  trouble. 
The  temperament  of  one  is  placid,  sober-minded  and 
dependable,  that  of  the  other  nervous,  flighty  and 
untrustworthy.  Care  of  a  small  flock  is  a  pleasant 
chore,  that  of  one  or  more  thousand  a  grilling  task. 
While  the  cow  is  chewing  her  cud,  the  hen  is  medi¬ 
ating  mischief,  and  her  owner  has  more  trouble 
than  a  rising  politician.  Man  and  nature  conspire 
against  him ;  the  roup  gets  his  flocks,  the  commission 
man  his  eggs  and  the  feed  dealer  his  profits;  there 
is  left  to  him  the  joy  of  communing  with  the  universe 
and  paying  the  taxes.  All  this,  however,  need  not 
discourage  you,  you  have  already  learned  that  much 
the  same  things  may  be  said  of  any  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing 

No,  you  could  not  make  a  fair  salary  at  the  end  of 
one  year;  you  would  then  be  busy  trying  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  In  many  ways,  this  is  a  trying 
period  in  the  life  of  the  novice;  eggs  that  should  be 
sold  to  provide  an  income  must  be  used  for  hatching, 
more  buildings  must  be  erected  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  increase  in  flocks  and  another  six  months  of 
constant  expense  in  rearing  pullets  must  be  faced. 
Your  available  cash  capital  has  probably  melted 
away  and  you  get  little  satisfaction  from  looking 
back  to  see  where  you  spent  a  great  deal  of  it  fool¬ 
ishly.  Only  by  experience  do  you  learn,  however, 
and  the  half  dozen  cows  that  you  wisely  kept  are 
in  full  flow  of  milk  on  good  pasture,  the  garden  is 
coming  up  and  the  bottom  of  the  pork  barrel  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  The  small  flock  of  your  first  year  is  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  and  you  can  see  reasonable 
hope  of  becoming  so.  That  flock  may  be  asked  to 
help  support  its  progeny  through  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  it  will  not  place  you  upon  a  salary  at  the 
same  time.  Here  is  where  your  50-acre  farm  and 
your  farm  knowledge  will  stand  you  in  good  stead ; 
you  will  get  subsistence  out  of  it  while  you  are 
becoming  a  poultryman.  Being  farmers,  you  and 
your  father  will  know  how  to  turn  little  things  to 
your  advantage  and  you  will  weather  storms  that 
would  carry  frailer  craft  down. 

Your  questions  show  that  you  have  little  concep¬ 
tion  of  poultry -keeping  as  a  business,  and  a  tremen- 
ous  amount  to  learn.  One  hesitates  to  advise  you. 
If  you  wish  to  make  white  eggs  for  the  New  York 
market  the  chief  soux-ce  of  income,  as  you  probably 
do,  do  not  keep  hens  that  lay  brown  eggs.  To  buy 
500  chicks  from  a  reliable  source  is  a  good  way  to 
start,  but  it  is  only  a  start  and  a  long  way  from  a 
living  income.  Keep  the  cows.  Raising  rabbits  is 
not  a  business;  if  you  like  them  as  pets  or  for  the 
table,  raise  some. 

Yes,  I  know  a  better  business  than  poultry-keep¬ 
ing  for  the  small  farm ;  it  is  poultx-y-keeping,  cow¬ 
keeping,  pig-keeping,  crop-raising,  garden-making  and 
home-keeping.  It  is  hard  work,  all  of  it,  and  all 
worth  while. 


M.  B.  D. 


Doing  it  Themselves  With  Water 


H 


ERE  is  a  financial  proposition  which  is  quite 
typical  of  many  developments  in  the  Far  West. 

A  community  in  Washington  State  finds  itself 
without  cheap  light  and  power.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  fuel  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is.  also,  an 
irrigation  district  where  water  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  crops,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  the  people  in  this  community  that  they  might  be 
able  to  make  water  do  dou'ble  service ;  that  is,  to 
turn  wheels  and  produce  electrical  power  before  it 
goes  on  and  waters  the  ground.  You  remember  that 
on  page  099  we  spoke  of  a  power  prop¬ 
osition  in  the  town  of  Somerset.  Vt. 

This  is  called  a  typical  abandoned 
town.  It  has  been  deserted  by  most  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  the  town  itself  has 
been  turned  into  a  great  reservoir,  the 
water  from  which  is  used  to  develop 
power.  In  speaking  of  this  we  said 
that  probably  in  the  future,  this  wa¬ 
ter  after  turning  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try  will  be  spread  out  over  the  lower 
fields  or  river  bottoms  and  used  for 
irrigation.  In  this  western  proposi¬ 
tion  the  water  is  being  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion  first,  while  in  Vermont  it  is  used 
for  power  first.  Now  the  western  peo¬ 
ple  plan  to  take  power  from  the  water 
befoi’e  it  is  used  on  their  land,  while 
the  Vermont  people  may  be  able  to  use 
it  on  their  land  after  it  has  given  .up 
its  power.  In  this  western  proposition, 
a  small  river  runs  through  a  district 
which  covers  about  4.000  acres  of  land 
which  may  be  irrigated.  Just  before 
it  enters  this  district,  the  river  comes 
tumbling  down  out  of  a  canyon.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  great  dam  across 
this  canyon  and  store  up  the  water  so 
that  as  the  engineers  say  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  3.000  horse  power 
and  then  go  on  its  way  to  water  the 
land.  This  would  provide  light  and 
heat  and  power  for  practically  all  the 
people  in  its  district,  and  it  can  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them  at  a  fair  rate.  Esti¬ 
mates  show  that  an  outfit  of  this  sort 
will  cost  $300,000;  that  is,  to  build  the 
dam,  put  in  the  power  plant  and  set  up 
the  wires.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  bonds 
--for  this  amount  and  pay  for  them  by 
charging  ,ai  reasonable  price  for  the 
power,  and  practically  all  the  farmers 
in  this  district  would  come  in  both  as 
users  of  the  power  and  light  and  also 
as  stockholders  in  the  project.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  doing  it  themselves, 
and  is  typical  of  many  of  the  projects 
now  under  way  in  parts  of  the  West, 
to  take  care  of  such  situations  right  in 
the  neighborhood  without  going  out¬ 
side  to  borrow  power  from  the  large 
corporations.  These  people  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  sell  bonds  on  this  enter¬ 
prise,  and  probably  that  is  what  will 
happen  to  binder  most  local  schemes  of 
this  sort.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  plain 
and  practical  proposition.  The  water 
can  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  power  and  irrigating.  There  is 
apparently  no  question  about  that. 

With  the  land  and  climate  of  that  lo¬ 
cality  abundance  of  water  will  enable 
these  farmers  to  raise  almost  anything 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  temperate 
zone.  While  the  supply  of  power,  light 
and  heat  will  make  them  practically  in¬ 
dependent  for  these  necessities  of  life, 
yet  they  find  it  difficult  to  float  their 
bonds.  Our  object  in  writing  about 
this  now  is  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  locations  in  New  England  such  as  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  little  story  about  Somerset,  Vt.,  where 
these  things  can  be  carried  out.  Up  among  the  hills 
will  l)e  found  many  places  where  towns  lie  in  hol¬ 
lows.  These  are  surrounded  by  high  hills  with  a 
little  brook  or  river  running  through  the  valley  to 
provide  abundant  drainage.  The  melting  snow  on 
these  hills  and  the  water  from  springs  higher  up 
can  be  stored  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  lower 
Part  of  the  valley  and  then  water  may  be  held 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Summer.  It  will 
provide  power  through  which  the  people  may  ob- 
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tain  light,  heat  and  what  they  need  for  the  working 
of  small  machinery,  even  if  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
put  a  small  manufacturing  town  at  the  place  where 
the  power  is  generated.  The  water  could  then  be 
used  on  the  level  field  below  this  reservoir  for  irri¬ 
gating  level  meadows  and  orchards  or  truck  farms 
as  desired.  In  this  way  the  people  would  literally 
live  from  the  richness  of  the  hills.  It  is  said  that 
millions  of  horse  power  are  now  lost  when  the 
Spring. floods  rush  away  from  these  hills  and  valleys 
down  into  the  Connecticut  or  other  large  rivers.  If 
it  can  be  stored  in  this  way  and  fed  out  through  the 
Summer,  not  only  would  there  be  added  an  immense 
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This  shows  Fred  Dyer  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gathering  maple  sap  on  April  1,  1925. 
It  is  not  an  April  fool  joke  but  an  actual  photograph.  This  has  been  an  abnormal 
season  in  all  ways.  At  the  middle  of  April  a  storm  swept  through  Central  and 
Northern  New  York,  covering  the  ground,  in  some  places  with  12  inches  of  snow 
The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  cele¬ 
brated  this  year  in  the  snow. 


A  Farm  Home  in  Summer  Dress.  Fig.  252 

value  to  the  locality,  but  the  damage  from  Spring 
floods  would  be  largely  avoided.  These  things  are 
evidently  to  come  in  the  future,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  development  of  such  enterprises  will  add 
wonderfully  not  only  to  the  wealth  of  New  England 
and  other  hilly  sections,  but  also  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people  who  live  there.  But  this 
western  effort  to  develop  their  business  in  this  way 
is  typical  of  what  may  come  in  the  future  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
project  can  be  understood,  so  as  to  encourage  people 
to  invest  in  the  bonds  needed  to  work  sugh  things  out. 


Where  Shall  I  Farm,  East  or  West? 

‘ROM  EAST  TO  WEST.— As  I  have  been  asked 
to  write  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  farming 
conditions  of  the  East  and  West,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  contemplating  a  move  to  try  to  better 
their  conditions,  I  may  say  in  the  beginning  that.  I 
was  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  1  was  quite 
oung  my  father  thought  to  better  his  condition  he 
would  go  west,  so  in  1871  we  moved  to  Kansas,  which 
at  that  time  was  one  of  the  new  States.  lie  located 
in  Douglas  County  which  is  one  of  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties;  it  was  here  I  spent  43  years  of  my  life  on  a 
farm.  We  then  sold  out  with  the  rise 
in  land,  and  came  to  New  York  State  in 
1914,  to  make  a  home  and  try  farming 
in  the  East. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. _ 

While  in  Kansas 
droughts,  grasshop 
crops  wither  throu 
hot  winds.  I  also  saw 
of  corn,  wheat  and 
various  crops  of  hay, 
came  nearly  as  regularly  as  fat  years, 
so  it  was  a  continual  struggle  for  the 
farmer  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  lay 
up  a  little  for  a  rainy  day.  However, 
the  good  farmer  in  Kansas  was  like 
the  good  farmer  of  New  York,  able  to 
lay  up  a  little  of  his  earnings  on  the 
farm  for  the  future,  so  that  we  find  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  a  country 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

RISING  LAND  VALUES. — The  con¬ 
tinual  rise  in  land  prices  throughout 
the  West  have  put  a  great  many  men 
to  thinking  of  the  East,  and  as  a  result 
a  large  number  of  western  farmers 
have  come  East  to  make  a  home,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  they  could  buy  land 
here  for  less,  and  secure  fairly  good 
buildings  with  the  farm,  and  where 
they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  here  they  are 
making  good. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.  —  Land 
here  in  New  York  varies  in  richness 
just  as  it  does  in  the  West.  There  ar° 
poor  lands  and  rich  lands,  about  the 
same  per  cent  as  exists  in  the  West 
where  I  have  been,  and  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  different  portions 
of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota.  A  person  com¬ 
ing  here  does  not  want  to  be  too  hasty 
about  buying.  Look  around,  get  in 
touch  with  some  one  who  has  come 
from  the  West;,  and  get  their  opinions 
of  the  lands  for  sale  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  living,  and  above  all  do 
not  buy  a  farm  when  the  land  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  snow,  rt  hides  too  many  sins, 
unless  you  have  the  confidence  of  a 
close  friend.  Another  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  the  good  productive  farms 
in  New  York  State  cannot  be  bought 
for  a  song.  A  farm  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  that  would  cost  $200  or 
more  per  acre  would  cost  here  around 
$100  per  acre  without  equipment.  Of 
course  it  might  be  possible  to  pick  up 
one  for  less,  that  is,  a  good  farm,  but 
lots  of  these  farms  advertised  as  cheat* 
farms  are  very  dear  when  you  come  t<> 
learn  their  bad  features. 

STONY  SOIL. — Another  thing  which 
a  westerner  must  expect  to  see  in  tilts 
eastern  country  is  stone  in  the  land; 
however,  they  are  a  blessing  if  not  ton 
thick.  I  find  where  the  land  has  a  few 
cobblestones  in  it.  it  is  more  pliable  to 
work,  drains  out  better  and  is  very  productive,  so 
do  not  be  afraid  of  a  few  stones  in  the  land.  My 
experience  is  that  land  that  lies  very  flat  and  level 
is  hard  to  drain  and  very  seldom  is  as  productive 
as  land  that  lies  more  rolling. 

OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS. — New  York  State’s 
topography  varies,  some  of  it  is  very  hilly  but  in  spite 
of  that  is  furnishing  good  homes  for  lots  of  people. 
Some  portions  of  the  State  are  not  good  for  wheat, 
but  produces  large  crops  of  other  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables,  also  various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  large  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  which  can  and  are  being  produced  m 
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Use  MAGIC  Limestone.  It  tests 
98  °f°  Carbonates.  Your  dealer 
has  it.  Or  if  there’s  no  local  dealer, 
we’ll  ship  direct  from  factory  at 
Ogdensburg,  New  Jersey.  Low 
freight  rates.  In  paper  or  cloth 
bags  or  in  bulk. 


98% 

Carbonates 

Sample  and  particulars  on  request 


Ogdensburg  Limestone  Products  Co. 

Dept.  20  292  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


It  Pays  To  Lime  Corn 


Low  Freight 
Rate 


T en  bushels  per  acre  is  the  ave¬ 
rage  increase  in  yield  due  to  lim¬ 
ing  corn  ground  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  The  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  corn  alone  more 
than  repaid  the  cost  of  liming. 
Besides  the  land  was  left  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  for  clover  and  other 
farm  crops. 


Powerful  New 
TELESCOPE 

Brings  Far  Away 
Objects  Closer 

Has  five  sections — 
circumferences^” 

Made  in  Europe. 
Scientifically  test¬ 
ed  lenses  adjust¬ 
ed  by  experts. 

Thousands  of 
pleased  custo¬ 
mers.  Order 
one  today. 

You  are  in 
for  a  big 
surprise. 


3  Feet 
Long 


closes  up  to  12  in. 

Biggest  telescope  value  ever 
offered.  Only  SI. 85.  For 
efficiency  equal  to  others  cost¬ 
ing  $5.00.  Brings  far  distant 
objects  right  before  your  eyes 
and  also  has  a  special  solar  eye 
piece  for  looking  at  sun  spots. 

Everyone  should  have  one.  Sold 
on  absolute  money-back  guarantee 
if  not  satisfactory. 

E.  G.  Patton,  Kansas  City,  says: 
‘  Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles 
away.”  L.B.  Brownof  Newark.N.J., 
says:  "With  it  the  last  row  at  Boyle’s 
Thirty  Acres  was  as  good  as  a  ring 
side  seat.” 

Fine  leatherette  dust-proof  carry¬ 
ing  case  with  sling  strap  included 
with  every  telescope. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  send  your  order.  When  post¬ 
man  delivers  telescope  pay  him  $1.85 
pliis  few  cents  postage.  Order  today. 

EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO. 
Dept.  104  90  Chambers  St.,N.Y. 


Big  Money] 

for  YOU/ 


Without  previous  experience 
or  investment  you  can  start 
under  our  positive  plan.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  wanted  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  to  build  a  permanent  pro¬ 
business  for  themselves.  Write  now. 

:  St.,  Tanners  Shoe  Mfg.  Company,  Boston,  Maos. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  or  Lawnmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates,  Cemetanes,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

SCO  26th  Ave.  S.  E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


cli 

One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  nr 
5x7  Enlargement  for  «5DC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Early  Cobblers  and  Russets  from 
high-yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  1U0S  disease  freel  Stored 
at  380  .  Outyield  common  seed 
50  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  H.no.j.  Falls,  N  Y. 


C trawberry  Plants 

aJ  AT  FARMERS’  PRICKS 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 

Order  from  this —  50  100  250  1000 

Premier,  early  . $0,50  $0.90  $1.60  $5.00 

Howard  17,  early  . 

Judith,  new  early 
Dr.  Burrell,  mid-sea 
Sen.  Dunlap,  mid-se 
Gibson,  mid-season 
Marvel,  mid-season 
Delicious,  mid-season 

Big  Late  . 

Lupton  Late  . 

Progressive  EverB 

500  at  1,000  rate.  Full  count.  Highest  quality. 
Few  equal,  none  superior.  CATALOG  FREE. 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS,  MILFORD,  DEL. 
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.  Certified  Blue  Tag  w 
Seed  Potatoes 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led 
all  other  certified  seed  in  the 
1924  official  tests  conducted  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Write  for  delivered  prices  on 
late  and  early  varieties. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 
214-215  Wieting  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


J 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Glohe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500— $1  50  ; 
1,000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY.  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  VARIETIES 

300— 85c  J  500— $1.50  J  1,000 — $2.25.  Insured,  parcel 
postpaid.  10,000,  collect— $  1  7.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  May 
delivery.  Buy  your  plants  from  old  established  growers. 
Satisfaction  guarant’d.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Railhead,  Succession.  To¬ 
mato,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Matchless,  300 — $1  ;  500— $1.26  ; 
1.000— $2,  postpaid;  11.50  thousand,  charges  collect,  ltuby 
King  Pepper,  100— SOe;  $3.60—1,000.  Plants  well  packed. 
Sat.  guarn'td.  Maplegrove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage  Plants  All Varies. 


1,000— $2; 
>500— $1.25, 

postpaid.  Tomatoe  s — plants 
ready  May  and  June.  Sat.  guar.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Virginia 


OUR  GENUINE  PEDIGREED 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

are  exceptionally  good  this  year.  Large  selected 
Northern  grown  roots,  82  per  100,  816  per  1,000. 
Seed,  83  per  lb.  Discount  on  large  orders.  All 
prices  F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

UNDER-THE-ELMS  FARM  Concord.  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight,  smooth,  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountains 

H.  L.  HODNETT4  SONS  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


QnorJ  Dnlolna*  Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

068U  ruidiues  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 

Choice  flVlOWN  Seed  Potatoes  Carl  Stewart,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANT  S-FROST  PROOF-NOW  READY 

Tomato-  plants  in  season.  By  express,  $1  per  1,000  ;  by 
mail,  (prepaid),  100 — 40c;  500—  $1.25, 

BEARDIN  PLANT  CO.  Omega,  Georgia 


ROSE  BARGAIN  S  lor  $1 

Hybrid  Tea  or  Monthly  rose  bushes.  Five  favorite  varie¬ 
ties  ot  proven  merit.  Thrifty,  own-root  plants. 

EDWIN  8EI.KUEGG  North  East,  Pa. 


4ft  n.kl:..  for  $1:  4  hardy  Roses.  $1:  8  Iris,  $1;  6  Gold- 
Hiuamias  enGlow,$l;  6  Lemon  Lilies,  $1;  2Peonies,Jl; 
0  Bridal  Wreath,  $1;  4  Hibescus,  $1;  5  Chrysanthemums, 

41  Mrs  NAN  R  DAVIS,  East  Brady,  Pa  K.  8  Box  62 


W ASHINPJ0N  asparagus-  ,  yr  roots, 

""  ■fltJIlIliVJ  1  VI!  $i.50  per  100,  J10  per  1,000, prepaid, 


WM.  P.  Y EAGLE 


Dept.  Y 


Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Choice  Hand  Picked  Robust  Pea  Beans 

$3.60  per  Bush.  J.  CASS  PACKEK,  Hunt,  Livingston  Co.,  Ji.Y. 


White-Cap  Yellow  Dent  &  Golden  Seed  Corn 

at  $3.25  for  56  lbs.  Sample  Quart,  25c.  postpaid.  Germin¬ 
ation  tests  very  high.  UOCK-CL1KF  FARM,  Brogue  ville,  Pa. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POst 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  »  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  if  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


REPRESENTATIVE  Wanted  tor  this  Territory 

WONDERFUL  V.liic  Men’s,  Women’s,  Children’s  Shoes  Direct 

Having  wearer  over  40%.  72  styles.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  Permanentsteadily  increasing  income.  Write  today. 

Tanners  Shoe  M»e-  Co. '  5-201  C  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  $1.50. 
Dahlias,  12  for$1.  Cannas,  15  for  $1. 

P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


DAHLIAS.  10  tubers,  all  dif,$l. 25;  Choice  variet's,10— J2.60-, 
unnamed,  20— $1.  ANNA  CORWIN,  Newburgb.  N.Y.  R.  D  No.  3 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H.  KINS,  147  W.  8Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


New  York  makes  it  a  better  proposition 
for  a  man  with  limited  means  to  make  a 
home  than  in  the  West.  As  a  rule  mar¬ 
kets  are  fairly  good,  but  at  present  they 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  ;  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  has  hit  the  western  farmer 
is  (also  felt  here.  Taxes  are  high  (that 
is,  we  think  they  are).  However,  from 
what  I  can  learn  the  West  has  us  beaten 
on  high  taxes. 

Eastern  Advantages. — The  .'advan¬ 
tage  New  York  State  has  over  most  of 
the  Western  States  is  the  great  diversity 
of  crops  which  can  be  raised  here.  In 
this  county  (Seneca)  we  raise  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
peas,  beans,  squash  and  other  crops 
which  are  all  money  crops.  Hay  is  also 
considered  a  money  crop,  although  the 
advent  of  autos  and  trucks  is  hurting  the 
market.  There  is  also  considerable  fruit, 
such  as  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  small 
truits  produced.  The  canning  factories 
handle  lots  of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  pears  and  apples,  and  cher¬ 
ries,  while  the  kraut  factories  handle  an 
immense  amount  of  cabbage.  So  that  the 
farmer  here  has  more  opportunities  to 
make  money  than  he  has  in  a  one-crop 
State.  Almost  all  the  farmers  keep  some 
cows  and  poultry  as  well  as  a  few  pigs 
to  help  swell  his  income.  So  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  eastern  farmer  has  the 
edge  on  the  western  farmer.  While 
I  am  not  giving  advice  to  any  of  your 
western  readers  to. sell  out  and  come  here 
it  is  my  opinion,  if  they  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  move,  they  should  see  New  York 
State  before  they  buy  and  settle  down. 

I  here  are  opportunities  here  w’hieh  are 
in  the  reach  of  almost  anyone  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  and  should  be  investigated 
before  buying  a  high-priced  western  farm. 
-New  York.  john  man  waring. 


Pruning'  Everbearing 
Raspberries 

Will  you  describe  the  correct  way  to 
prune  the  LaFrance  red  raspberry? 
After  the  .Tune  crop  what  should  be  done? 

Boston,  Mass.  F  D 

The  following  is  a  quotation  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Taylor  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
which  not  only  answers  the  question  for 
the  LaFrance  red  raspberry,  but  for 
everbearing  raspberries  in  general. 

“The  canes  that  bear  fruit  early  in 
the  year  are  cut  out  as  .soon  as  they  have 
finished  fruiting,  a  long  season.  The  Au¬ 
tumn  bearing  canes  are  cut  hack  the 
next  Spring  for  the  usual  early  Summer 
crop— but  should  be  cut  back  more  heav¬ 
ily  because  they  have  already  fruited 
once.  Some  growers  cut  to  the  ground 
each  Spring  all  growth  if  they  do  not 
care  for  the  early  Summer  crop,  thus  se¬ 
curing  but  one  crop — the  Autumn  one. 
The  majority  prefer  the  two  crops.  Most 
growers  in  New  York  are  disappointed 
with  the  behavior  of  Ranere  or  Erskine 
Park  or  any  other  everbearing  kinds.” 

H.  B.  T. 


Fertilizer  for  Grapes 

In  growing  grapes  what  fertilizers 
should  be  used?  I  have  used  lime,  ground 
bone,  and  a  very  little  phosphate  4 — 8 — 7. 
I  have  just  received  two  bulletins  from 
the  United  States  Department  of-  Agri¬ 
culture,  No.  471  and  No.  1220,  which 
are  very  comprehensive  and  shall  change 
my  methods  of  spraying  this  season. 

Leominster,  Mass.  c.  H.  s. 

For  several  years  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  carried 
on  fertilizer  tests  with  the  Concord 
grape.  These  experiments  have  had  to 
do  with  two  or  more  soil  types.  The 
data  thus  far  obtained  indicate  very 
markedly  that  quickly  available  nitro¬ 
gen  applied  at  the  rate  of  38  lbs.  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  acre  has  produced 
more  fruit,  better  fruit  and  greater  cane 
growth  than  the  other  elements,  phos¬ 
phorous  or  potassium.  This  amount  of 
nitrogen  has  been  carried  in  250  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  The  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  made  annually  very 
shortly  after  the  vine  begins  to  leaf  and 
the  material  is  spread  over  the  entire  soil 
area.  If  the  season  be  dry  or  the  soil 
subject  to  washing,  it  is  probably  well  to 
harrow  immediately  after  spreading. 

F.  E.  G. 


Cultivation  of  Vineyard 

How  deep  should  I  plow  in  my  vine¬ 
yard?  The  roots  are  about  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  surface.  Would  it  be 
good  just  to  go  through  with  the  culti¬ 
vator?  f.  c. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

The  depth  of  vineyard  plowing  is  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  depth  of  the  roots 
beneath  the  surface.  In  most  vineyards 
the  plowing  is  4  in.  or  less.  The  less 
deep  the  plowing  the  greater  likelihood 
that  the  roots  will  gradually  occupy  the 


soil  closer  to  the  surface.  When  this 
comes  to  pass  there  is  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  resort  to  the  disk  or  some 
other  tool  that  a  mulch  of  soil  may  be 
obtained.  Some  vineyardists,  regardless 
of  'the  depth  to  which  plowing  may  he 
done,  never  plow,  but  depend  on  the  disk 
and  spring  and  diamond-tooth  cultivators. 
We  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  do  a 
good  job  of  turning  under  our  green- 
manure  crops  with  the  disk.  It  is  realized 
that  this  can  be  done  successfully  in  open 
fields  and  probably  in  orchards,  but  the 
close  planting  of  vines  does  not  admit  of 
the  practice,  when  a  heavy  crop  of  rye, 
millet,  etc.,  is  to  be  turned  under,  as 
successfully  as  is  done  with  a  plow. 

F.  E.  G. 


Grafting  on  Thorn-apple 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  thorn-apple  trees  of 
all  sizes.  Would  these  be  suitable  stock 
for  grafting  apples  and  pears?  I  would 
use  Cortland,  McIntosh  and  Delicious  ap¬ 
ples,  and  Bartlett,  Clapp  and  Seckel 
pears;  I  am  told  this  works  out  very  well, 
especially  the  pear  grafts.  2.  I  have  some 
dwarf  varieties.  Would  grafts  from 
these  produce  dwarf  or  standard  height 
trees?  If  thorn-apple  stock  is  suitable 
would  you  advise  transplanting  them  this 
(►Spring  to  my  orchard  site  and  then  graft, 
say  next  February?  3.  Where  can  I  pur¬ 
chase  a  book  showing  the  many  methods 
of  grafting  and  instructions  on  how  to 
proceed  ?  h.  a.  s. 

Gouldsboro,  Pa. 

1.  The  apple  and  pear  have  been  worked 
upon  the  thorn-apple,  the  pear  doing 
better  than  the  apple,  but  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  hardly  more  than  an  interesting 
makeshift.  Dwarf  trees  are  occasionally 
produced  by  grafting  on  the  stock,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  largely  that  the  stock 
is  even  considered.  -It  is  not  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  either  the  apple  or  the  pear  and 
the  association  is  none  too  happy.  The 
varieties  of-  pears  and  apples  suggested 
are  all  good. 

2.  Dwarf  trees  are  such  solely  because 
of  the  stock  upon  which  they  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Consequently  scions  from  the  trees 
will  produce  either  standard  or  dwarf 
trees  according  as  they  are  grafted  on 
standard  or  dwarf  stock. 

3.  Kain’s  “Plant  Propagation,”  Bailey’s 

“Nursery  Manual,”  and  bulletins  from  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  give  you  the  in¬ 
formation  you  desire.  h.  b.  t. 
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HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES 
APPLES 
PEARS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
ASPARAGUS 
SHRUBS 
ROSES 
BARBERRY 
Etc.,  Etc. 

C.S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATALOG 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  V  egetable  &  FlowerPlants 


Why  Certified  Seed? 

The  following  represents  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  farmers  held  this  Spring 
concerning  the  potato  crop.  One  of  these 
farmers  stated  that  he  expected  to  buy 
certified  seed  this  year  and  was  willing 
to  pay  $4.50  for  pure  certified  seed.  The 
other  farmer  got  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
his  potato  bin  in  the  Spring  and  picking 
out  medium-sized  seed  at  random,  usually 
cutting  the  seed  into  four  pieces.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  raise  very  much  over 
100  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  paying  what 
he  called  a  great  price  for  seed  seemed 
to  him  an  extravagance.  As  a  result  the 
following  conversation  was  held  : 

“I  find  that  certified  seed  pays  me.” 

“But,  what  do  you  mean  by  certified 
seed?  I  hear  much  about  it,  and  would 
like  to  know  just  what  it  is.” 


Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion.  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox.  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


BASKETS  &  CRATES 


That  secure  highest  prices  for- 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


N  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

IN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


((D  I  A  AT  T1  C  **  Strawberry,  Big  Joe, 

r  Ijll  V  I  >  Gandy,  Premier,  Ford. 

*  uiin  m.  u  Lupton,  Howard  17 

81  per  100  ;  $5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
80c  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbeavei’,  81.25 
per  100;  88  per  1,000.  ASPARAGUS,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  82  per‘100;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  81,25  per  100;  80  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 


“It  is  potato  seed  certified  by  some  gov¬ 
ernment  official  that  it  is  pure,  true  to 
name,  and  free  from  ordinary  diseases.” 

“How  do  they  know  it’s  pure?” 

“The  seed  is  certified  only  when  all 
other  varieties  except  the  one  claimed 
for  them  have  been  taken  out.” 

“How  do  they  take  them  out?” 

“The  selection  is  made  in  the  field. 
During  the  Summer  people  who  know  va¬ 
rieties  by  sight  spend  their  time  travel¬ 
ing  up  and  down  through  the  crop  watch¬ 
ing  the  plants  carefully.  When  they  come 
to  a  plant  that  is  not  doing  well  and  evi¬ 
dently  has  some  disease  they  pull  it  out 
and  burn  it.  They  can  tell  by  the  leaf; 
or  the  shape  of  the  plant  when  it  is  of 
another  variety  than  the  one  desired. 
Every  plant  that  is  off  type,  or  not  in 
good  condition,  is  known  as  a  rogue,  and 
it  is  pulled  out  and  destroyed.  Constant 
work  of  this  kind  through  the  season  gets 
rid  of  the  bogus  varieties  and  the  diseased 
plants,  and  at  the  end  only  the  plants 


Champion  Everbearing,  $1.50  per  100;  $9  per  1,000: 
5  000,  $42.50.  Dunlap,  70c  per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Ches¬ 
apeake  and  Eaton,  $1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000.  Cooper, 
Si .10  pr  100;  $7  pr  1,000,  WashingtonAsparagus,  $2.25 
per  100;  $12  per  1,000  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 


true  to  type  and  healthy  are  left  in  the 
field.  The  government  sends  an  inspector 
before  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  if  he 
finds  that  these  rogues  have  been  taken 
out  he  certifies  that  the  seed  is  pure.” 


Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Writefor 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY.  Delmar,  Del. 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS p'r5?«o 

$10  per  1,000.  Basil  Parry,  II.  K*  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BeautifulGladioli 

SPLENDOR  COLLECTION— Three 
bulbs  each  of  ten  different  large- 
flowering  varieties  (30  bulbs)  all  sepa¬ 
rately  labeled,  mailed  at  once,  postpaid, 
with  easy  planting  directions,  for  only 
$1.00.  Will  bloom  this  summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Bushes  fSff) 

$3.  75  Per.  Doz. ,  Postpaid  Insured  Del’y. 

Fraud.  Scott  Key,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia,  Amer- 
ieu,  l»onl>le  White  Klllarney,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
Sil\ er  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924.  Hardy 
Chrynunthemiim  Plants,  all  colors,  81-35  per  doz„ 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  lor  planting 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed. 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WARD'S  DREAM-Pansies 

15  years’  Experience  Prod^Bo'X8Pa~  G,an‘ 

i  p..  1 1  ■u  i  a  .-I,  at* 


IS  in  full  bloom,  prepaid  4th  zone  .  $1 ,25 

If  you  are  closer  will  send  more  plants. 

Price  in  5th  zone,  t  6  for .  SI  .50 


Get  some  pansies  you  will  be  mighty  proud  of. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  HilUdale,  Michigan 


Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  0  4 

Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for .  01 

Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  52 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N,  Y. 


1 0' “if  Chrysanthemums  ar0d  Dahlias  $paw8t 

G.,...  3  yrs.,  Red,  Green,  Purple.  2  for  81.  Postpaid, 
aidpes  SMITH  Sc  SON,  450-460 Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark, N.J. 


“I  can  see  that  that  would  he  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  and,  of  course,  an  ordinary 
farmer  could  not  spend  the  time  doing  it, 
but  do  they  want  a  large  or  medium-sized 
potato  for  planting?” 

“It  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  a 
large  number  of  experiments  that  each 
plant  in  a  field  will  pretty  much  repro¬ 
duce  itself.  That  is,  a  large  stocky  plant 
with  a  good  number  of  large  tubers  will 
be  likely  under  good  care  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  a  hill.  That  is,  seed  taken 
from  that  good  hill  will  reproduce  itself; 
even  a  small  tuber  from  that  superior  hill 
will  produce  the  same  kind  of  a  crop, 
others  things  being  equal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hill  producing  only  small  pota¬ 
toes  or  those  not  very  satisfactory  will 
again  produce  the  same  kind  of  a  hill. 
That  shows  that  when  you  go  to  the  bin 
and  select  your  seed  without  knowing 
where  it  came  from  you  are  just  as  likely 
to  get  tubers  from  one  of  these  poor  hills 
as  from  a  good  one,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  in  buying  certified 
seed.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  buy¬ 
ing  a  heifer  calf.  If  you  had  your  choice 
you  would  buy  such  a  heifer  from  a-  cow 
that  was  known  to  be  a  superior  one, 
either  giving  a  lot  of  milk  or  rich  milk 
which  you  wanted.  While  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  tell  much  about  a  cow  or  heifer  by 
her  shape  and  appearance,  you  would 
much  rather  know  about  the  parents  of 
that  heifer  than  to  go  into  a  large  un¬ 
known  herd  and  select  the  animals  at 
random.” 


70 


Blooming  Clailiaulus  $1;  no  2 alike.  12  Dahlias.  $1.  Cari¬ 
nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


G|  C  DoJ  Plnuag  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  &c., 
,  L,  r,  ncU  ulOVoi  Seed  Corn  and  Danish  Cabbage. 
Write  for  Prices.  F,  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Gornellian  Certified  Seed  Oats 

write  for  folder  on  same.  THE  WILSON  FARMS.  Gainesville,  N.Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


“Will  that  also  hold  true  of  the  shape 
of  the  potato?” 

“Not  so  closely  as  with  these  other 
points.  While  good  potatoes  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  smooth  and  even  shape  that  shape 
may  also  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  soil,  the  stones  near  the  hill  and 
other  things  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
pedigree  of  the  potato.  These  certified 
seeds  are  generally  treated  before  they  are 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 


planted,  and  if  sprayed  or  dusted  while 
they  are  growing,  in  that  way,  the 
chances  of  being  free  from  disease  such  as 
scab  rot  or  blight  are_  greatly  improved 


Oil  in  your  Ford 
is  like  trying  to  carry  one  more  egg 

in  a  full  basket 


CARRYING  one  more  egg  in  a  full  basket  has  been 
responsible  for  more  broken  eggs  than  many  people 
would  like  to  estimate.  Of  course,  there’s  no  necessity 
for  dropping  the  whole  basket,  but  when  that  one  egg 
begins  to  slide,  there’s  no  telling  where  the  thing’s  going 
to  end — until  it’s  “all  happened.” 

It’s  like  a  Ford  owner  trying  to  save  on  cheap  oil — 
the  total  possible  gain  isn’t  worth  the  risk.  Suppose 
cheap  oil  would  give  as  good  mileage  as  Mobiloil  “E”! 
Suppose  your  car  would  “get  by”  for  a  while  without 
frequent  repairs!  Even  imagine  that  it  would  continue 
to  have  lots  of  power  and  not  quickly  develop  excessive 
carbon  and  fouled  spark  plugs!  Even  granting  such 
fanciful  claims,  the  saving— at  best— could  hardly  amount 
to  as  much  as  $5.00  a  year! 

But  with  poor  or  incorrect  oil,  no  Ford  will  deliver  the 
power,  the  smooth  operation,  the  satisfaction  and  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs  and  expense  that  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  build  into  every  car  they  make. 

And  cheap  oil,  as  Ford  owners  have  universally  dis¬ 
covered,  doesn't  begin  to  give  the  mileage  of  Mobiloil  “ E". 
Even  those  oils  which  cost  less  per  gallon  than  Mobiloil 
“E”  really  cost  more  per  mile—  due  to  the  much  faster 
rate  of  consumption.  More  miles  per  quart ,  more  miles  of 
smoother,  more  powerful,  expense-free  operation— these 
are  the  surest  guides  to  economy  and  satisfaction. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  in  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your  Fordson  tractor 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 


Branches  in  principal  cities 


Let  this  sign  guide 
you  to  lowest  cost- 
per-mile. 

Address  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  or  KANSAS  CITY 


VACUUM  OIL  CO  M  P  A  N  Y 


Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


and  these  are  the  things  which  give  value 
to  certified  seed  when  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  certificate  is  a  true  one.” 
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nd  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

Receipts  of  new  Spring  vegetables  from 
nearby  seem  to  'be  coming  along  rather 
slowly.  While  asparagus  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  may  be  a 
little  earlier  than  usual  the  volume  of 
receipts  since  its  first  appearance  has 
not  increased  very  rapidly.  Cool  weather 
has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  early 
Spring  vegetables  and  cold  snaps  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  peach 
and  apple  orchards  in  New  Jersey  which 
were  in  blossom  at  'the  time  of  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Opening  asparagus  prices  for 
nearby  stock  were  not  as  high  this  sea¬ 
son  by  $4  as  a  year  ago  due  to  the  heavy 
offerings  of  the  California  product.  Even 
growers  in  the  State  of  Washington  for¬ 
warded  two  carloads  of  asparagus  to  the 
New  York  market,  the  first  since  May, 
1923.  Opening  prices  on  New  Jersey 
asparagus  were  reported  at  $3  to  .$7  a 
dozen  hunches.  Some  of  the  early  ship¬ 
ments  of  New  Jersey  asparagus  have 
been  in  the  pyramid  stenciled  crate  hold¬ 
ing  a  dozen  bunches  and  some  fancy 
Pennsylvania  asparagus  was  shipped  in 
the  California  style  labeled  crate.  The 
usual  Jersey  crate  holds  two  dozen 
bunches.  Rhubarb  declined  steadily  un¬ 
der  liberal  receipts.  There  was  practical¬ 
ly  no  demand,  for  old  cabbage  and  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  old  carrots. 
Some  hotbed  beets  from  Virginia  sold 
well,  but  in  general  new  beets  were  a 
little  slow.  Carrots  sold  well.  Cabbage 
shipments  were  liberal  and  prices  low, 
barrel  crates  of  South  Carolina  stock 
selling  $1.50  downward.  Lettuce  receipts 
have  been  running  well  over  200  car¬ 
loads  a  week  of  which  California  sup¬ 
plied  50  per  cent,  most  of  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  coming  from  South  Carolina, 
but  demand  was  good  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little.  Tomatoes  from  Florida 
have  not  been  coming  through  in  Very 
good  shape  and  due  to  the  high  prices 
and  excessive  waste  many  retailers  will 
not  handle  them  unless  the  consumers’  de¬ 
mand  is  too  insistent,  which  is  often  the 
ease  even  at  30  to  35c  a  pound  retail. 
The  old  onion  market  was  weak  and  the 
Texas  product,  receipts  in  New  York 
amounting  to  130  carloads  for  the  week, 
sold  at  irregular  prices.  The  old  potato 
market  is  feeling  the  effects  of  liberal 
supplies  of  new  stock  from  the  south  and 
market  has  been  very  dull.  New  potatoes 
sold  fairly  around  $6.50  a  barrel  for  No. 
1  stock.  Apples  were  generally  very  or¬ 
dinary,  especially  Baldwins.  Ben  Davis 
from  common  storage  ranged  $3  to  $3.50 
and  some  fancy  storage  stock  reached 
$5.50  a  barrel.  Trading  was  generally 
quiet. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  unsettled  and 
irregular  with  the  market  on  average 
.  offerings  of  nearby  stock  inclined  to 
weakness.  Nearby  white  eggs  were  in 
liberal  receipt  and  many  dealers  put  sur¬ 
plus  stock  into  the  warehouses  rather 
than  accept  lower  figures.  The  Jewish 
trade  use  large  quantities  of  white  eggs, 
but  holidays  around  Easter  time  inter¬ 
fered  with  trading  which  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  accumulations.  Consequently 
prices  on  average  offerings  were  difficult 
to  maintain,  but  the  proportion  of  really 
fancy  qualities  were  not  burdensome  and 
top  quotations  were  steadily  held.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  other  than  nearby  eggs  were 
not  quite  as  heavy  as  for  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  and  reports  from  producing  sec¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  peak  of  the  flush 
season  has  been  passed.  About  25,000 
cases  of  eggs  were  taken  for  export  to 
South  America,  movement  into  storage 
has  been  fairly  active  and  some  slight  re¬ 
coveries  in  prices  were  made,  but  were 
difficult  to  maintain  as  trading  was  very 
quiet  toward  the  end  of  the  week.  Cold 
storage  holdings  continue  large.  New 
York  warehouses  reporting  477,400  cases 
on  hand  on  April  21,  compared  with 
243.000  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  also  ir¬ 
regular.  Early  in  the  week  live  fowl  de¬ 
clined  in  price  and  the  Jewish  holidays, 
the  Passover,  interferred  with  trading 
for  a  day  or  two.  Part  of  the  decline  in 
live  fowls  was  recovered  when  it  was 
found  that  expected  supplies  would  not 
be  as  heavy  as  anticipated.  The  lighter 
weight  fowl  are  beginning  to  come  into 
favor  again  which  affected  the  premiums 
on  heavy  stock.  The  demand  for  White 
Leghorns,  however,  was  only  fair.  Ex¬ 
press  Spring  broilers  have  been  selling 
well,  generally  60  to  70c  a  pound.  Capons 
were  slow.  Fresh-killed  fowl  held  about 
steady  and  large  fowl  have  been  in  de¬ 
mand.  just  the  reverse  of  ten  days  ago 
when  the  trade  wanted  small  fowl.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  irregular  and  Long  Island  ducks 
were  firm.  Cold  storage  holdings  con¬ 
tinue  heavy,  23,000.000  lbs.  being  reported 
in  New  Yrork  as  against  15,000.000  lbs. 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Accumulations  of  hay  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  cleaning  up  at  the  city  terminals, 
but  the  demand  has  been  slow.  Poor  hay 
has  been  very  difficult  to  move,  as  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  limited  and  buyers  are  pur¬ 
chasing  the  better  grades  when  possible. 
Rye  straw  was  dull. 

The  Federal  department  reports  the 
season  about  10  days  earlier  than  usual 


and  hay  consumption  in  the  country  has 
been  reduced  by  the  early  pasturage 
available  in  many  sections,  especially  in 
the  middle  west.  R.  w.  8. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY  ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  3c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — 'Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c  ;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery, 
12c ;  endives,  pk.,  30c  ;  fresh  horseradish, 
can,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston, 
head,  12c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40;  pickling, 
qt.,  15c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
lb.,  5c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu., 
60c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  pieplant,  20c; 
radishes,  8c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c  ;  vegetable 
oysters,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  90c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs., 
lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs., 
lb.,  3Sc ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — -Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14e ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— -<Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25  ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $6 ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5*4c;  butter¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  16  to  18c ;  heavy,  lb- 
14  to  15c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  35  to  38c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  25c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Ducks,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  chickens, .  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  geese,  lb., 
45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  30  to  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $0;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
crate,  30  to  40c  ;  per  100,  $2  to  $4  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  curly,  doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to 
$1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head, 
6  to  10c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  green, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  55c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  20  to 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18 ;  No.  2,  $15  to 
$17  ;  No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  heavy, 
lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
yearling. lambs,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc  ;  mutton, 
lb.,  14  to  18c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb..  24  to  26c ;  colored,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to 
27c;  colored,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  stags,  lb.,  18 
to  22c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  each,  18  to  21c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to 
36c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  60  to  75e. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,. 
33  to  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Greenings,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Spys,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  23  to 
25c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  per 
100,  $2  to  $3 ;  cabbage,  white  Danish, 
ton  $5  to  $6 ;  carrots,  bu.,  30  to  40c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to.  $1.15 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  crate.  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  endive, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  horseradish,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  kale,  bu..  45  to  50c ;  onions, 
green,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  onions,  bu.,  yel¬ 
low,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu..  35  to  40c;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  40  to 
60c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30c;  shal¬ 
lots,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c;  turnips, 
purple  top,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25;  honey,  strained  clover,  lb., 
22  to  23c;  qt.;  60  to  75c:  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.10;  buckwheat  honey.  5-lb.  nail.  75c; 
comb,  clover,  24-sec.  case.  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
white  clover,  lb.,  23  to  25c ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  17  to  20c;  hickorynuts,  bu., 


$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  red  marrow,  $8.50 ; 
white  marrow,  $7.50;  Nova  Scotia,  mar¬ 
row,  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $8.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  pea,  $5 ;  medium,  $5 ;  yellow 
eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  (No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c  ;  sheep  skins,  each,  $1 
to  $3 ;  Spring  lambs,  25  to  30c ;  shear¬ 
lings,  15  to  25c;  calf,  No.  1  13  to  14c; 
No.  2,  ll^c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Wheat,  white  Winter,  bu.,  $1.55  to 
$1.60;  corn,  shelled,  $1.25  to  $1.28;  oats, 
No.  2,  56c ;  rye,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24  ;  medium,  $22  to  $23  ;  Timothy,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16; 
Alsike,  $14  to  $15. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $21 ;  Alfalfa, 
$20  to  $22;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  steady. 
Cold  weather  holds  back  new  crops  north 
but  the  southern  stuff  is  arriving  freely. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  45  to  50c ;  dairy,  44 
to  45c ;  second  grades,  39  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25 
to  26c ;  Limburger,  29  to  39c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  31  to  32c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  28  to  30c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  32  to  36c ;  capons, 
43  to  47c;  broilers,  38  to  42c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ;  geese, 
22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  slow ;  fowls,  27 
to  32c;  chickens,  28  to  30c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  18  to 
20c;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin, 
Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to 
65c ;  western,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.  Potatoes, 
new,  steady,  old,  dull ;  homegrown,  bu., 
40  to  45c ;  Fla.  bbl.,  $6  to  $7  ;  Bermuda, 
$9  to  $11;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  quiet; 
Keiffer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  steady;  Louisiana,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Grages,  steady  ;  California  varieties,  keg, 
$5  to  $6.  Cranberries,  dull ;  box,  $3  to 
$5. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $3.75;  Texas,  white 
and  yellow,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  Ebenezer 
sets,  bu.,  $5  to  $8. 

Vegetables,  active;  artichokes,  box,  $2 
to  $2.25  ;  asparagus,  California,  crate,  $2 
to  $3 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $2 
to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cabbage, 
Florida,  hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  crare, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.75;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.75; 
eggplant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  doz., 
65  to  80c  ;  lettuce,  curly,'  5-lb.  basket,  15 
to  30e ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2  to  $4 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1 ;  peas,  California,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25  ; 
peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  California,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  spinach, 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $7.50  to  $9 ;  turnips,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  white,  90c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  dull ;  white,  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  products, 
active  ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50;  middlings,  $28.50; 
red-dog,  $42.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $41 ; 
oilmeal,  $40.50;  hominy,  $41.75;  gluten, 
$36.70;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


April  23,  1925. 

In  effect  April  15,  League  pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3 A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85;  Class 
3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.80;  Class 
2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.80;  Class  2, 
$2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.80. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46 

Good  to  choice  ........  .42 

Lower  grades . 35 

New  Zealand . 44 

Argentine  . . 42 

Packing  stock  . 18 


@$0.47 
@  .45 

@  .40 

@  .45 

( a )  '.43 
@  .20 


CHEESE 


Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.26  @$0.2614 

Average  run . 25  @  .2514 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .20 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.36@$0.38 


axixeu  colors, 


-  —  -7  iwai  uy 

Gathered,  best 
Common  to  good  . . 


.33  @  .35 
.33  @  .35 

.31  @  .32 

.26@  .29 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . . 

Roosters  . 

•  ••••••  .*4:3(S}  .bo 

Turkeys . . . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  . 

Tame  Rabbits . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44  @$0 

Common  to  good . 32@ 

Chickens,  best . 40@  . 

Fair  to  good . 26@  . 

Broilers . 50@  . 

Roosters  . 21  @ 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 50(5  ’ 

6  to  7  lbs . 45  @  . 

Small  and  slips . 34 @  . 

£ucks  . 29@  . 

Jfees«  . . 15@  . 

.Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.25@  8. 

-  !°  0^1  5.75@  7. 

‘  t,0,  8  lbs .  4.50@  5. 

T>.Culls  . .  1.00@  2 

Pigeons,  doz .  1.00(5  l 

Guineas,  pair . l.O0@  1, 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.15@$0. 

Good  to  prime .  1 1  @ 

r  <1k1s  1  ‘ . . 06@  . 

Lambs,  head .  7.00@12. 

LIVE 


.45 
.40 
,44 
.32 
.70 
,24 
54 
50 
,38 
.30 
22 
50 
00 
50 
.00 
.25 
,50 

16 
13 
10 
00 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.00 

.  4.50@  5.50 

£°.ws  •••••  .  3.50 @  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 10.25 @12.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

8heeP .  7.00@  9.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50(5$6.00 

Beets,  bn .  1.50(5 

Cabbage,  old,  bbl .  1.50@ 

New,  in  %-bbl.  basket _  1.00(5 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@ 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@ 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt .  1  50@ 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@ 

Escarol,  y2  bbl .  2.25 @ 

Leeks,  100  buddies .  2.00@ 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate .  2.00@ 

.Bu.  basket  . 75@ 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2.50@ 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@ 

Parsley,  bbl .  2.00 (5 

£eas’  bu .  1.50(h) 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(5 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1.00(5 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50@ 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.50@ 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(® 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.25@ 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.65@ 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2.50 @ 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs. 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . .  . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4. 

Albemarle  .  6. 

Ben  Davis  .  3, 

Greening  .  4 

Stark  .  4 

Winesap  .  5 

Rome  .  5 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box.....’  5^ 

Grapefruit,  box  .  T 

Oranges,  box  . ’  3] 

Strawberries,  qt . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $24 

No  2  oo 

No.  3 . 19 

Straw,  Rye . 15 


2.50 
1-75 
1.25 
2.00 

1.50 
5.00 

3.50 

2.75 
4.00 
5.00 
2.00 
6.00 

3.75 

2.50 
3.00 

6.50 

1.75 


5.00 

5.50 

1.75 

3.00 


.$3 

.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 


.25  @$3.50 
.35  (if  1.60 
.00  (if  1.10 
50@  6.75 
.O0@  3.50 

00(5$7.00 
,00@  9.50 
,00@  5.50 
00@  7.00 
00@  7.00 
.00(5)  7.50 
00(5)  7.50 
00  (5)  9.00 
.75(5)  6.50 
,50(5)  8.00 
,20@  .30 

00(525.00 

00(523.00 

00(521.00 

00(5)16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt 
Certified,  qt.  ... 
Certified,  pt.  . . 
Buttermilk,  qt 
Cream,  heavy, 

Butter,  best  .... 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . . 

Gathered . 

Fowls . 

Roasting  chicken 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb. 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  .  . 

Cabbage,  lb.  ... 
Cucumbers,  each 


$0.18 
.15 
.10 
.11 
.28 
.17 
.10 
.29 

$0.52  @$0.54 
.34  @  .38 

.45(5  .50 

.35  @ 

.40(5 
•50@ 

.35(5 
.45  @ 

.02(5 
.15(5 
.05  @ 

.05  @ 

.04  @ 

.10(5 


.10 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.55 

.03 

.20 

.08 

.15 

.05 

.15 


He:  “But  don’t  you  cook  much  more 
for  dinner  than  we  use,  darling?”  She: 
“Of  course,  silly  !  If  I  didn’t  how  could 
I  economize  by  making  left-over  dishes?” 
— Windsor  Magazine. 


1bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Boxg$0  Utica,  N.Y. 
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A  Big  Money  Man 
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Why  work  for  small 
pay?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

with  a  few  weeks’  training  at  the 

great  auto-trade  school  in  the 

_  eart  of  the  auto  industry.  Think 

of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars!  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work. 
I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If 
you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 

(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 
auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on 
best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new 
cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants 
of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 
Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others.  These 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Getfactory 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

Good  Positions  Open.  f0hre^eTwho 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  cash  in 
and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School 
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Lmicmgan  aiaie  Mutomooue  acnooi  ■ 
4  05  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 
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WE  \  DIRECT  from  factory 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


EFKl/>  1C0RRUGATED -  PLAIN  -  v  CRIMP 

SHINCLES -SPOUTING  — CUTTER 

I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO, 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  A  NO  STEEL  MARKET 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators,  Plows  -Harrows  -Cul- 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE 

■  Built  in  2  sizes.  — ; ^msa  Prices  J150 
I  The  New 

■  BEEMAN 

■  Tractor  Co. 

■  3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

B  Minneapolis,  Minn.' 


HADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  Gardeners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Lawnwork, 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave.,  S,  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 


The  Struggle  Against 
Quack  Grass 

I  am  plowing  a  field  of  two  acres  that 
is  thickly  covered  with  quack  grass.  I 
ilo  not  expect  to  plant  anything  in  this 
field,  but  intended  disking  it  and  har¬ 
rowing  it  many  times  to  kill  the  grass. 
Is  this  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
grass,  or  is  there  a  chemical  that  will 
kill  the  grass?  w.  L.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  not  the  only  way,  but  it  is  the 
most  thorough  way.  The  use  of  chemicals 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  If  you  use 
enough  of  the  chemicals  to  kill  the  grass 
you  will  make  the  soil  too  sterile  to  grow 
other  crops.  Keep  upv  the  harrowing  all 
through  the  season— whenever  any  green 
growth  starts  on  the  held.  The  two  best 
tools  for  this  purpose  are  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away  harrow  or  a  spring-tooth.  These 
will  chop  off  the  roots  and  drag  them  to 
the  surface  where  they  can  be  raked  and 
burned.  The  quack  grass  starts,  not  only 
from  seed,  but  also  from  the  joints  of 
the  roots,  and  in  order  to  destroy  the  crop 
these  roots  must  be  dug  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Any  kind  of  culture  that  will 
rip  off  these  roots  and  expose  them  to 
the  hot  sun  will  kill  the  crop. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  If  the  tops  or  part  of  the  plant 
above  ground  are  kept  grazed  down  to 
the  ground  the  roots  will  die.  Sheep  may 
be  turned  in.  It  would  be  best  to  over¬ 
stock  the  field  so  the  sheep  must  he  fed 
a  little  grain.  They  will  then  hunt  and 
destroy  any  living  thing.  This  keeps  the 
quack  grass  down  and  will  in  time  de¬ 
stroy  the  roots.  Another  plan  is  to 
smother  the  grass.  This  is  done  by  plow¬ 
ing  early  and  giving  good  culture.  Then 
grow  a  very  thick  seeding  to  buckwheat 
or  Japanese  millet.  These  quick-growing 
crops  will  start  ahead  of  the  quack  grass 
and  smother  it.  One  season,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  plowed  a  field  quite  thick  with 
quack*  grass  and  seeded  a  mixture  of 
buckwheat,  rye  and  Alsike'  clover.  The 
buckwheat  came  first  and  fell  down  on 
the  ground  when  mature.  Then  the  rye 
and  clover  came  out,  and  lived  through 
the  Winter.  The  following  Spring  there 
were  only  a  few  plants  of  quack  grass 
left. 

Care  of  Easter  Lily  After 
Blooming 

I  have  two  Easter  lily  bulbs  that  were 
given  me  this  Spring  in  bloom.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  to  care  for  them  so  they  will 
bloom  another  year?  Is  it  possible  to  put 
them  outside  in  the  ground  and  let  them 
grow  like  hardy  lilies,  or  must  I  store 
them  in  a  dry  place  for  the  Summer  and 
start  them  in  the  Fall?  mbs.  p.  w.  c. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

When  the  lilies  have  ceased  blooming, 
leave  the  bulbs  in  the  pots,  giving  full 
sun  and  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them 
growing.  As  the  weather  becomes  warm¬ 
er,  plunge  the  pots  outside ;  that  is,  sirik 
in  soil  the  depth  of  the  pot,  putting  a 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  to  keep  earthworms  out  of 
the  pot.  Water  regularly  until  about 
August,  when  growth  will  gradually  cease, 
and  the  leaves  will  become  yellow  and 
wither.  Water  should  then  be  gradually 
withheld  as  the  top  dries  off.  When  the 
stem  is  dead  the  pots  should  be  stored 
in  the  cellar,  where  they  will  not  dry 
out  entirely,  until  it  is  time  to  pot  again. 
In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off  the 
bulbs  and  put  in  clean  pots.  Suitable 
soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third 
well-rotted  manure.  Put  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage, 
and  set  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
with  two  inches  of  clear  space  above  it ; 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  added 
later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in.  Keep 
the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged  in 
a  sheltered  spot  outside,  covered  with  a 
mulch,  watering  when  needed,  until  roots 
are  wrnll  formed,  when  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  house.  (Success  in  blooming  a 
second  year  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
bulb. 

Lilium  longiflorum,  commonly  called 
the  Easter  lily,  is  not  satisfactory  out  of 
doors  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  ten¬ 
der.  and  even  when  it  survives  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  does  not  seem  as  permanent  or 
long-lived  as  other  garden  lilies.  Lilium 
eandidum,  the  Madonna  lily,  is  a  very 
hardy  and  permanent  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers,  smaller  and  more  flaring 
in  shape  than  the  Easter  lily;  this  is 
often  forced  for  Easter,  and  is  extremely 
satisfactory  in  the  garden. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


“Pa.  what’s  the  difference  between  a 
luxury  and  a  necessity?”  “You  can  do 
without  a  necessity,  son.  without  losing 
the  respect  of  the  neighbors.” — Toronto 
Globe. 


Three  Steps  Toward  Profit 


You  are  three  long  steps  nearer  to  bigger 
farm  profits  when  you  own  a  Case  steel 
thresher: 

1.  You  can  thresh  at  your  convenience,  with  less 
help  in  field  and  home,  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
This  cuts  expense  to  almost  nothing. 

2.  You  can  avoid  the  losses  caused  by  weather, 
birds,  rodents  and  poor  threshing.  You  can  thresh 
earlier,  when  the  grain  will  make  the  highest  grades. 
You  can  get  the  most  out  of  your  crop. 

3.  You  can  do  the  same  good  work  for  some  of 
the  neighbors.  Custom  work  with  a  Case  pays  you 
well  for  your  time — in  cash. 

Seven  sizes  of  Case  steel  threshers  give  you  these 
advantages: 

Simple  construction.  No  unnecessary  parts  to 
wear.  Great  capacity  for  power  required. 

Ease  and  certainty  of  adjustment  for  good  thresh¬ 
ing  of  all  grains  and  seeds.  Any  farmer  can  operate 
a  Case  successfully. 

Great  strength  and  rigidity,  due  to  83  years  of 
experience  in  building  threshers,  assures  depend¬ 
able  performance  and  long  life. 

Price.  Because  of  volume  production  the  many 
advantages  of  Case  threshers  can  be  secured  at  prices 
you  ought  to  know. 

Write  today.  Use  the  coupon. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842  Incorporated  ,  ^ 

Dept.  E22  Racine  Wisconsin 


■JMhOL  MABKA HRFU  R  ** crr\ 


WT  This  tiny,  destructive  insect  ^jjj 
*  causes  dwarfed  fruit  and  culls 
and  is  one  of  the  great  foes  to  or¬ 
chard  profits.  “Black  Leaf  40,"  the  “old 
reliable”  nicotine  spray,  rids  your  trees  of 
Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla,  Thrips,  and  other 
ruinous  insects.  Equally  effective  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  standard  sprays  and  saves  labor 
by  combining  two  protective  measures. 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
recommend  it. 

Your  Dealer  has  “Black  Leaf  40'* 

and  new  leaflets.  , 

i  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORF.  A 

A  Incorporated 

m  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Sjk 


40%  Li 

»3J 

Nicotine 

■M 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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next  Week 

Put  in  aNdloS&t 

of  Champions 

We  make  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  the  very  best  we  possibly 
cam  Champions  are  so  gooa 
today  that  we  would  be  fully 
justified,  and  entirely  truthful, 
if  we  should  advertise  them  as 
everlasting. 

But,  we  would  be  doing  the  motorist  an  in¬ 
justice  if  we  did  not  advise  him  to  change 
his  spark  plugs  at  least  once  each  year. 

For  the  car  owner  would  suffer  a  distinct 
loss  by  using  even  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
for  more  than  8,000  miles. 

Next  week,  more  than  95,000  equipment 
dealers  will  assist  the  swing  toward  greater 
economy  with  a  special  Champion  Spark 
Plug  week. 

Begin  now,  with  a  new  set  of  Champions, 
to  give  your  engine  a  real  chance  to  deliver 
its  full  power,  pick-up  and  efficiency.  With 
a  new  set  of  Champions,  you  see  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

types  provide  a  correctly  designed  spark  plug  for  every 
.  for  Fords  is  60  cents.  Blue  Box  for  all  other  cars,  75 
ces  80  and  90  cents).  Champions  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  Windsor,  Ontario 

CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Ever#  Engine 


Champion  X  is 
the  standard 
spark  plug  for 
Ford  Cars  and 
T  ru c  k  s  and 
Fordson  Trac¬ 
tors. 


The  seven  Champion 
engine.  Champion  X 
cents.  < Canadian  pri 


MILES 

GUARANTEED 

OVERSIZE 

ORD 


VOU  can  buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct 
from  our  modern  $l,000,000_factory_at  the  same 
prices  we  have  been  selling  to  jobbers  and 
dealers  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third! 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References!  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

AHTMI  AA  Write  immediately 
r  ItCib  vH  I  nLvUi  for  free  catalog  of¬ 
fering  genuine  Connecticut  30  x  3  Vi  oversize 
cords  guaranteed  7,500  miles  at  $6.75;  10,000  mile 
Senior  Cords  at  $7.65;  Armstrong  12,000  mile 
Heavy  Duty  Cords  at  $8,651  Equally  remarkable 
values  on  all  other  sizes  up  to  35x5;  also  quality 
tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18;  auto  tops,  radiators 
and  other  accessories  atfactory  wholesale  prices. 


THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
k  Dept.  H  3  West  Haven,  Conn. 


BUY  GARAGE  DOORS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


$17-50 

$23.00 


Made  of  Clear  Lumber.  Size: 

8x8  ft.  Each  Door  4  x8  ft. 

Price  per  Pair,  Glazed 
Sets  of  3  Doors,  opening  8  x  8  ft. 

Price  per  Set,  Glazed  . 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  if  you 
are  doing  any  building.  We  show  you 
HOW  TO  CUT  BUILDING  COSTS. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  Crop  of  Broom  Corn 

The  raising  of  broom  corn  is  not  a 
commercial  proposition  in  this  section  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  any  other  section  of  it.  Near¬ 
ly  all  farmers  here  raise  a  little  of  it  for 
their  own  use,  there  being  small  broom 
factories  which  make  it  up  into  brooms 
for  farmers  and  others,  at  a  certain  price 
per  broom,  which  covers  the  price  of  han¬ 
dles,  wire,  etc.  In  many  cases  second¬ 
hand  handles  are  brought  in  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  an  allowance  is  made  on  the  price 
for  them.  Many  men  make  this  their  Win¬ 
ter  work,  as  the  outlay  for  tools  is  small, 
and  some  farmers  who  go  to  market, 
raise  enough  broom  corn  to  make  a  few 
dozen  brooms,  which  they  sell  easily  at 
market  at  fair  prices.  Would  suggest 
that  those  who  are  interested  learn  how 
to  make  brooms,  and  use  up  what  broom 
corn  they  raise  in  this  way,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  themselves  with  some  labor  income 
in  Winter. 

The  raising  of  broom  corn  is  about,  the 
same  as  field  corn,  and  most  farmers 
here  put  it  in  at  the  end  of  a  cornfield  p 
when  the  seeds  turn  color,  the  tops  are 
bent  down  about  2 y2  or  3  ft.  from  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  to  avoid  wind  whipping, 
and  also  from  a  notion  that  this  sends 
more  “strength”  into  the  branches ;  these 
bent-down  parts  are  harvested  by  hand, 
tied  in  bundles  about  8'  in.  in  diameter, 
and  hung  up  indoors  to  dry,  usually  in 
the  barn.  This  takes  place  about  corn 
cutting  time.  After  the  bundles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  they  are  flailed  with  a  stick 
on  a  fiat  surface,  and  are  ready  for  the 
broom-maker;  the  seed  that  is  beaten  out 
is  saved,  and  the  surplus  fed,  usually  to 
chickens,  mixed  in  the  scratch  feed. 

The  seed  is  usually  planted  by  hand, 
and  thinned  so  that  stalks  stand  about  10 
in.  apart  in  the  row  ;  some  plant  as  close 
as  8  in.,  some  as  far  as  16  in.,  hut  the 
average  distance  is  10  in.  ;  it  takes  good 
corn  land  to  make  a  good  crop. 

As  far  as  the  outlook  for  profitable  re¬ 
turns  from  raising  the  crop  is  concerned, 
am  unable  to  say,  as  I  know  of  none  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  in  this  particular  section, 
it  being  disposed  of  as  above  described, 
but  I  believe  there  should  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  it ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  what 
weight  can  be  raised  to  the  acre,  but  this 
information  can  be  had  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  no  doubt.  L.  RUPPIN. 

Pennsylvania. 


Scale  on  Evonymus 

I  have  a  plant  of  Evonymus  radicans 
vegeta  that  is  badly  infested  with  oyster- 
shell  scale.  As  the  vine  is  an  evergreen 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  usual  dormant 
sprays  upon  it.  How  should  it  be 
treated?  s.  H.  G. 

It  is  probable  that  this  pest  is  the 
Evonymus  scale.  It  is  controlled  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  every 
two  weeks  during  the  period  that  the 
young  scale  is  hatching  out.  This  is 
during  May  and  June ;  close  inspection 
will  show  the  tiny  insects  moving  about, 
before  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
plant.  They  are  vulnerable  at  this 
period,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
kerosene  emulsion.  For  plants  in  leaf, 
the  stock  emulsion  is  diluted  with  10  to 
15  parts  of  water. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Government  filed 
suit  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Philadelphia  April  17  to  recover  from 
$11,000,000  to  $15,000,000  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  several 
subsidiaries  for  alleged  overpayments  on 
war  construction.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bethlehem  company  filed  papei’s  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  New  Yox-k  in  a  $9,000,- 
000  suit  against  the  Government.  Com¬ 
plaint  in  this  case  had  been  served  a  year 
ago,  but  filing  of  papers  had  been  held 
up  by  mutual  agreement.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  is  regarded  by  Bethlehem 
officials  as  a  counter-suit. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Lenahan,  25,  of  330  East 
95th  Street,  'New  York,  was  killed,  and 
nine  other  persons  were  injured,  some 
of  them  seriously,  at  12  :30  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Api*il  18,  when  a  sedan  auto¬ 
mobile  and  a  touring  car  crashed  head-on 
on  the  East  Drive  of  Central  Park,  near 
73d  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Buchanan  bill  providing  for  com¬ 
pulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Senate 
April  17,  21  to  14.  The  measure  has  to 


go  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in 
a  change  before  it  will  be  submitted  to 
Gov.  Doheny.  Proponents  of  the  bill  said 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  House  concurrence.  It  provides  that 
at  least  10  verse's  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
read  in  the  schools,  without  sectarian 
comment. 

Thirty-five  armored  cars  sped  up  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  April  18,  in  convoys  of 
three  and  four,  flanked  by  squads  of 
motorcycle  police.  They  contained  $350,- 
000,000  in  securities,  almost  as  much  as 
the  City  of  New  York  spends  in  a  year, 
the  property  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society.  The  securities  were,  be¬ 
ing  transferred  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Equitable  bxylding  at  120  Broadway  to 
the  company’s  new  home  at  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nue  and  .list  Street.  Other  traffic  was 
suspended  to  give  the  speeding  treasure 
cars  right  of  way.  Nearly  a  hundred  po¬ 
lice  supplemented  the  private  guards,  ail 
heavily  armed.  Pine  Street,  from  Nas¬ 
sau  Street  to  Broadway,  was  roped  off 
and  sentineled  during  the  moving. 

h  ire  that  called  out  all  apparatus 
swept  a  downtown  business  block  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  destroying  four 
stores  and  damaging  several  others.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  An  ex¬ 
plosion  in  one  of  the  buildings  is  believed 
to  have  started  the  fire. 

April  19,  nearly  a  foot  of  snow  fell 
at  Saranac  Lake,  Ogdensbnrg  and  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Other  up-State  localities  re¬ 
ported  it  the  worst  April  storm  in  de¬ 
cades.  A  severe  electrical,  wind  and  rain 
storm  which  swept  across  Pennsylvania 
from  southwest  to  northeast  left  heavy 
property  _  damage,  swollen  streams  and 
blocked  highways.  Two  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  and  scores  of  outbuildings  dam¬ 
aged.  Conditions  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  like  those  in  the  Adirondack*, 
'Woodsville,  N.  II.,  reporting  14  inches  of 
^ow.  A  storm  resembling  a  tornado  did 
$o00,000  damage  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  and 
caused  two  deatlis.  Ten  persons  were  in¬ 
jured.  two  seriously,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va„ 
and  buildings  were  wrecked  in  a  dozen 
communities  in  that  State  and  Ohio  by  a 
severe  storm.  April  20,  Two  feet  of 
snow  brou glit  traffic  in  Essex  and  Warren 
counties,  N.  J.,  almost  to  a  standstill  as 
removal  equipment  had  been  stored  for 
the_  Summer.  Northfield,  Vt.,  reported 
14  inches  of  snow. 

The  Japanese  freighter  Raifuku  Manx 
sank  April  21  180  miles  southeast  of 
Halifax  with  her  crew  of  38  officers  and 
men.  All  hands  were  lost.  Help  was  in 
sight  when  the  freighter  went  down.  Five 
ships,  turned  off  their  courses  to  go  to 
the  rescue,  found  their  efforts  futile, 
abandoned  the  task  and  proceeded  on 
their  way.  The  White  Star  liner  Hom¬ 
eric  was  virtually  there,  and  saw  the 
Raifukii  Marti  disappear. 

Criminals  in  some  New  Jersey  penal 
institutions  are  living  better  than  many 
avei-age  citizens  can  afford,  John  A. 
Reddan.  Budget  Commissioner  told  the 
Legislative  Committee  investigating  State 
departments  April  21.  He  said  if  forced 
to  go  to  some  institution  and  given  his 
pick  he  would  choose  the  State  Prison  in 
Trenton.  Prisoners,  he  said,  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  gloves  while  working  outdoors 
in  Winter.  Inmates  of  the  Home  for 
Boys  at  Jamesburg  were  said  to  have 
found  the  surroundings  so  congenial  their 
parents  soughts  to  have  their  other  boys 
enter  there. 

An  attempt  to  make  a  ten-thousand 
mile  horseback  ride  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  New  York,  to  test  the  endurance  of 
the  criollo,  or  native  Argentine  horse, 
commenced  April  21.  A.  H.  F.  Schiffely, 
a  schoolmaster,  left  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
first  stretch  of  a  ride  that  will  take  him 
across  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  into 
Central  America  and  through  Mexico  to 
San  Francisco,  thence  to  New  York.  He 
will  use  two  horses  and  expects  the 
journey  to  last  about  10  months. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Men  who  were 
drafted  for  service  during  the  World  War, 
but  not  accepted  by  the  army  because  of 
physical  disability,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
$60  bonus  granted  by  Congress,  Comp¬ 
troller  General  McCarl  ruled  April  17  in 
a  case  brought  by  Ard  B.  Crutchfield  of 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  The  Comptroller  declared 
Crutchfield,  who  was  discharged  24  days 
after  induction,  had  not  served  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
lost  its  fight  April  20  in  Equity  Court  at 
Washington  to  stop  the  Shipping  Board’s 
sale  of  the  five  President  ships,  now  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  to  R.  Stanley 
Dollar.  Justice  Hitz,  after  hearing  a 
four-hour  argument  of  counsel,  dismissed 
the  application  for  a  permanent  resti-ain- 
ing  order  and  also  dissolved  the  temporary 
injunction  against  the  sale.  The  Pacific 
Mail  was  given  two  days  in  which  to  note 
an  appeal.  The  Dollar  interests  bid  $5,- 
625.000  for  the  ships  against  $6,750,000 
offered  by  the  Pacific  Mail. 

President  Coolidge,  by  Executive  order 
effective  May  1,  has  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to 
include  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
but  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  those 
cities  be  allowed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  ports  of  entry. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

April  27-May  3.— -Forest  week. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1.— New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


. . . 
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Making  the  Farm  Home 
Grounds  More  At¬ 
tractive 

The  first  process  in  making  grounds 
attractive  is  cleaning  up,  and  this  is  the 
time  of  year  to  do  it.  I  always  feel  when 
the  first  warm  Spring  days  come  like 
rounding  up  every  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  and  all  going  to  work  cleaning,  and 
raking  up  the  yards.  Our  front  yard 
goes  through  the  Winter  in  a  very  pre¬ 
sentable  condition,  but  our  back  yard 
usually  looks  as  though  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
order  had  descended  and  camped  there, 
and  it  takes  some  good  work  before  the 
wreckage  that  has  accumulated  through 
the  Winter  is  cleaned  up.  I  often  think 
if  everyone  in  the  home  would  pick  up 
all  loose  pieces  of  boards,  etc.,  lying 
around  on  the  ground  late  in  the  Fall,  it 
would  save  quite  a  little  work  in  the 
Spring  when  everyone  is  so  busy. 

We  will  have  to  admit  that  the  home 
grounds  on  most  of  our  farms  do  not 
compare  in  neatness  and  beauty  with 
village  lots.  This  is  not  because  people 
who  live  on  farms  do  not  care  for  beauti¬ 
ful  home  surroundings  just  as  much  as 
people  who  live  in  towns,  but  because  the 
Spring  and  Summer  is  the  rush  season 
on  the  farm,  and  it  is  also  the  season 
when  shrubs,  vines,  and  hardy  plants 
must  be  set  out,  and  it  seems  like  one 
added  burden,  and  is  generally  neglected. 
Another  reason  is  lack  of  competition. 
I  mean  by  this  with  neighbors  so  far 
away  as  they  usually  are,  there  is  no  one 
to  compete  with,  while  in  towns  with 
houses  close  together,  one’s  pride  and 
ambition  would  be  aroused  in  keeping 
one’s  grounds  as  attractive  as  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  England  almost  every  rural 
home  is  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  hardy 
flowers ;  the  beautifying  of  the  home 
grounds  is  encouraged  by  the  horticultural 
societies,  prizes  being  offered  for  the  best- 
kept  yards  and  gardens,  and  what  is  true 
of  England  is  true  of  the  other  European 
countries  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
while  in  America  excepting  in  scattered 
districts  and  homes,  there  is  less  interest 
taken  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds. 

There  are  thousands  of  farm  homes 
that  are  surrounded  by  grounds  with  no 
pretense  to  beauty,  that  might  be  made 
attractive  with  just  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  a  little  labor.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  planning  and  planting 
of  the  home  grounds  will  be  done  mostly 
by  the  women,  although  I  think  the  men 
will  help  out  where  needed.  I  know  from 
experience  that  farmers’  wives  lead  a 
very  busy  life,  but  they  surely  can  de¬ 
vote  a  little  time  to  making  the  part  of 
their  home  that  is  outside  a  little  more 
attractive,  as  the  home  surroundings  are 
part  of  the  home,  and  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  people  living  there  are 
judged  far  more  often  by  what  is  seen 
outside  the  home,  than  what  may  be 
within. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  beautify¬ 
ing  the  home  grounds  is  a  well-kept  lawn, 
and  this  work  of  course  will  fall  to  the 
men.  This  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  most  noticeable. 
I  never  pass  a  farm  home  with  a  good- 
looking  lawn,  but  what  I  feel  the  people 
living  there  are  getting  more  out  of  life 
than  their  neighbors,  who  let  their  front 
yards  grow  up  to  weeds  and  grass.  Next 
are  the  shrubs,  such  as  the  old-fashioned 
lilacs,  snowballs,  Hydrangea  and  an  un¬ 
limited  number  to  choose  from  that  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  after  being  once  set 
out  continue  to  live  for  years  with  no  care 
excepting  a  little  fertilizer  put  around 
them  late  in  the  Fall,  and  this  is  not 
necessary,  although  they  make  a  bejter 
growth  for  it.  Usually,  I  think  these  look 
better  planted  in  the  background  near 
the  house,  or  at  the  side,  leaving  the  lawn 
as  a  whole.  If  one  has  a  door  or  porch 
on  the  sunny  side  be  sure  to  plant  a  vine 
or  two,  as  these  add  so  much  to  any 
home,  and  the  common  woodbine  and  wild 
Clematis  that  clamber  over  our  stone 
walls  are  just  as  pretty  as  those  we  have 
to  buy. 

Many  perennials  are  perfectly  hardy ; 
these  include  the  peonies,  Iris,  larkspur, 
Phlox,  etc.,  these  are  the  more  common 
ones,  but  in  my  mind  the  most  desirable. 

Last  Fall  I  had  my  red  and  white 
peonies  taken  up,  divided,  and  set  out  in 
two  rows  at  one  side  of  our  lawn.  The 
red  row  is  about  50  ft.  long,  and  the  white 
row  about  half  this  length,  and  I  hope 
that  in  a  few  years  these  will  be  enjoyed 
by  everyone  who  passes. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  annuals,  such  as 
sweet  peas,  asters,  nasturtiums  and  an 
endless  variety.  These  are  a  little  more 
work,  as  they  have  to  be  planted  every 
year,  but  they  give  us  most  of  our  flowers 
during  the  Summer  months,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  exclude  them  entirely.  These 
lists  have  not  been  given  expecting  any 
one  person  to  plant  them  all,  but  as  a 
partial  list  to  choose  from. 

God  might  have  made 
The  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, 

The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree 
Without  a  flower  at  all. 

But  He  did  include  them  in  His  scheme 
of  life,  and  every  home  should  at  least 
have  a  few  for  the  brightness  and  color 
they  bring. 

Children  are  always  interested  in  the 
growing  of  flowers,  and  I  do  not  think 
one  could  estimate  the  influence  they  have 
over  their  lives.  It  has  been  said  if 


★  There  are  MORE  BUICKS 

in  use  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  than 
there  are  6-cylinder  cars  of  any 
other  make  in  the  entire  United 
States.  —  —  —  You  choose 
wisely  when  you  choose  a  Buick. 


AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT, 


BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


jtotnatic  Rain 

Pays  foritself  in  a  Season 


arch} 1 


IT  MAKES  GROWING  SAFE.  Your  two  principal  hazards,  frost 
and  drought,  are  overcome  best  with  a  March  system.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  America  have  proved  this  to  their  satis¬ 
faction.  (Names  on  application). 

IS  A  BIG  LABOR  SAVER  as  compared  to  other  systems.  No  clean- 
-m  ine  nozzles  —  they’re  screened. 
mW  m  WL'Ull  The  pipes  turn  themselves.  Fields 

til  W:  W-  Wh.  are  watered  evenly,  therefore  no 

v  nr  o  s  O  •h'n  sP°ts  in  the  growth.  You  owe 

it  to  yourself  to  investigate. 

i  ilT  %<•  March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

Jetlier  j'Acsn  /Vci  t  Lrj~<?  \i-  333  Western  A ve..  Muskegon,  Mich. 


GREenaouse 
MAN  SHOULD  1 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Better  Crops 


You  can  increase  your  crop 
yield  by  greater  attention 
to  spraying.  Prevent  loss 
through  fungous  diseases 
by  using 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Bluestone) 

in  your  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean 
and  pure  and  can  be  had 
in  large  and  small  crystals, 
also  pulverized .  Packed  in 
new  strong  containers. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons.  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices, 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York. 


Who  is  Supporting 
Your  W ood  Chucks? 

The  woodchucks  on  your  farm  live  on  the  crops  you  plant. 
They  grow  fat  on  the  results  of  your  labor.  I  hey  also 
undermine  embankments  (and  levees). 

It  is  time  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests,  and  fumigating  with  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  way  to  do  it. 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

placed  in  small  quantities  in  the  openings  of  the  burrows 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  fumes 
penetrate  the  burrow  and  kill  the  wood¬ 
chucks  almost  instantly.  They  cannot 
escape  it. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


cyanogas 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


every  child  were  in  a  home  and  every 
home  in  a  garden,  many  of  the  problems 
of  life  would  be  solved. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  bulbs  ; 
these  of  course  have  to  be  planted  in  the 
Fall,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in 
the  flower  line  that  repays  one  so  well 
for  the  time  and  money  spent.  Tulips 
give  the  most  color  and  perhaps  are  the 
most  desirable,  although  Narcissus,  daf¬ 
fodils.  and  hyacinths  are  beautiful  and 
also  fragrant.  I  wish  every  woman  from 
every  Grange  in  the  country  would  set 
out  a  few  bulbs  next  Fall,  as  I  am  sure 
the  pleasure  she  would  derive  from  them 
would  more  than  repay  her.  I  have  about 
250  tulips  in  my  own  garden  and  I  can 
look  forward  to  a  gorgeous  mass  of  color 
in  Spring. 

Beautifying  the  home  grounds  keeps 
up  the  interest  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
home,  and  anything  that  will  do  this  is 
worth  considering,  as  they  are  the  best 
crop  the  farm  produces,  and  there  are 
altogether  too  many  of  them  leaving  the 
farms  for  work  and  surroundings  that 
seem  more  attractive.  The  possession  of 
attractive  home  grounds  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  us  who  have  a  home  of 
our  own,  without  any  great  strength  or 
outlay  of  money,  and  I  wish  each  one  of 
us  would  resolve  to  plant  something ;  if 
we  cannot  do  all  that  we  would  like  to  do 
make  a  start  at  least,  as  something  will 
grow  everywhere  whether  it  is  sunny  or 
shady.  With  a  well-kept  lawn,  if  each 
one  of  us  would  set  out  just  one  shrub, 
vine,  or  hardy  plant  a  year,  our  home 
grounds  would  be  transformed  in  a  few 
years.  The  great  amount  of  travel  our 
State  roads  is  bringing,  and  the  interest 
that  magazines  and  papers  are  taking  in 
country  life,  ought  to  make  us  anxious 
to  do  our  bit  in  making  our  farm  homes 
attractive  in  this  part  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try.  MRS.  HOWARD  PLUMB. 

Treating  Seed  Potatoes 
for  Disease 

We  have  often  given  directions  for 
treating  seed  potatoes  with  formaldehyde 
for  preventing  disease.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  tell  how  to  use  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  for  the  same  purpose.  Below  is 
given  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  This  will  not  only 
kill  the  scab  disease  germs,  but  other  dis¬ 
eases  as  well : 

“Seed  potatoes  are  treated  by  soaking 
them  in  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store.  _  A 
stock  solution  is  made  up  by  dissolving 
the  powder  in  hot  water  at  the  rate  of 
four  ounces  per  gallon.  A  gallon  of  the 
solution  is  diluted  to  30  gallons  with 
water.  The  strength  of  the  solution  de¬ 
preciates  with  use,  so  that  %  to  %  ounce 
of  the  powder  or  a  little  less  than  a  pint 
of  the  stock  solution  should  be  added  after 
each  batch  of  potatoes  is  treated.  Even 
with  this  precaution  the  solution  should 
not  be  used  more  than  four  or  five  times 
until  it  is  discarded  and  a  fresh  supply 
made  up. 

“As  corrosive  sublimate  reacts  in 
metals,  it  must  be  handled  in  wooden 
vessels,  such  as  candy  buckets  or  barrels. 
A  convenient  way  to  handle  the  potatoes 
is  to  place  them  in  bags,  which  may  be 
lowered  into  and  lifted  from  the  barrel 
of  solution  by  an  overhead  rope  and 
pulley.  After  treatment  the  potatoes  may 
be  left  in  the  bags  or  spread  on  a  floor 
to  green  if  greening  is  done  before  late 
planting.” 


The  Shot-hole  Borer 

I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
shot-hole  borer ;  how  to  prevent  attacks 
on  peach  trees,  also  if  there  is  any  rem¬ 
edy  after  attack.  I  have  two  young  peach 
trees,  just  bearing  age,  that  are  riddled. 
In  the  past  I  would  cut  tree  down  and 
burn.  I  would  like  to  save  these  trees  if 
possible.  c.  s. 

Tower,  Ind. 

The  insect  is  very  difficult  to  control, 
and  trees  badly  infested  should  be  pruned 
severely  and  the  branches  burned.  Then 
the  soil  about  them  should  be  cultivated 
and  dressed  properly  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  This  will 
stimulate  the  growth  and  assist  the  trees 
in  overcoming  the  injury.  A  thick  coat 
of  whitewash  should  then  be  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  and  to  the  larger 
limbs  as  far  as  possible.  In  case  of 
severe  infestation  three  applications  of  the 
whitewash  should  be  made,  one  during 
the  later  part  of  March,  the  second  during 
the  first  half  of  July,  and  the  third  about 
the  first  of  October.  The  whitewash  will 
act  as  a  repellent,  and  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tective  material  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  GLENN  A.  HERRICK. 

“Do  you  have  trouble  about  help?” 
“Some,”"  admitted  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“The  last  hired  man  looked  the  place  over 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  told  me 
what  was  wrong  with  the  way  I  was  run¬ 
ning  it  and  then  sent  me  a  bill  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services.” — Washington  Star. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by'  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  T Fac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2667  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


FEDERAL 
GARDEN  \r|* 
TRACTORJfeN, 


FEED 

THE 


Crows? 


MICE,  WEEVILS,  O 
WIREWORMS,  elc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.00 

per 

2-lb. 

can 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wire  worms.  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  against  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs.  of  seed. 


We  I’ay 
I'oMage 


American  Corbin  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


EARP  LABORATORIES 

Inoculated  Fertilizers 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria 

Rat  Virus  to  Kill  Rats 

Send  for  printed  matter 

Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ”,k5'3rei?rmel 


in  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

where  you  can  work  out  doors  all  the  year.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  means.  Twenty  and 
forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly.  Dairying, 
hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns  ;  staple  varieties 
of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits  ;  combination  of  these 
means  a  well-balanced  farm  with  good  income  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winterless  Califoinia  offers  much  to  the 
man  looking  for  a  country  where  he  can  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Climate  delightful,  long  growing  seasons; 
wonderful  roads  ;  excellent  schools.  Cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  pro 
duce.  A  small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor 
costs  insures  success.  No  Winter  handicaps.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  FeRy., 
806  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 


Kill  Rats & 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  ::  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


boarding  houses,  country  resid  enees 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUY CK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

'  1  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  TWO-EDG 
SWORD 


THAT  KILLS 
BOTH 

INSECTS  AND 
FUNGI 


“It  never  rains  but  it  pours” 

-^insects  and  fungi  make 
combined  attacks  upon  your  crops.  Get  both 
with  one  spray  material.  Use  the  dust  or 
spray  whose  high  percentage  of  arsenic  ox¬ 
ide  means  sure  death  to  insects  and  whose 
high  copper  content  means  speedy  cure  for 
fungus  growths.  Supply  yourself  at  once 
with  the  two-in-one  and  powerful  compound. 

Insecticide 
Fungicide 
Oust  and  Spray 

So  strong  that  a  S-lb.  package  ($2.50  worth) 
will  effectively  treat  a  whole  acre  of  truck, 
tobacco,  etc.  Yet  safe — will  not  burn.  Sticks 
tight  1  -lb.  package,  5  5  cents.  Send  for  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  testimonial 
endorsements.  Write 
Dept,  0-5 

afohn  &uc&9  &  C o,,Iae» 


PBK 


Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Sines  1849 
PHILADELPHIA 

NewYork  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
Boston  Oakland  Atlanta  Asheville 
Denver  Fresno  Los  Angeles  Memphis 
Houston  Jacksonville  Savannah 

Insecticides 
r  Fungicides 

Paris  Green,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Bordo  Mixture, 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  Arsenate  of  Lead, 

Bordo- A  rsenate 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


red  bugs, 
aphis  etc. 


BOOR  HANGERS 

p  AN’T  get  off  the  track.  They  etay 
^  on- -always.  This  and  patent  ad¬ 
justable  feature,  make  Myers  Door 
Hangers  absolutely  superior.  Roller 
bearings  permit  easy  "push  and  pull”. 

Twelve  styles,  to  fit  every 

1  need.  Myers  dealers  also  handle 
the  world-famous  Myers  line  of 
Pumps  and  Hay  Tools.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  us.  — 

.THE  F.E. MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
316  Cburcb  Street 


Ashland, 


03) 


Make  this  year’s  farm  work  easy!  Do  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  planting,  cultivating  and  other  work  in  less 
time,  with  less  labor  and  with  bigger  profit 
than  ever  before.  Costs  10c  an  hour  to  run.  The 


Centaur  Tractor 

has  an  implement  attachment  for 
every  job  on  thefarm.  Does  all  belt 
and  draw  bar  work.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  low  price  TODAY.  AddreBS 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 


request. 


THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 

_  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
•  Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St..Quincy, 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 


The  Hoosier  Black 
Raspberry 

Where  can  I  get  a  raspberry  plant 
called  “Hoosier.”  or  something  like  that? 

I  hear  that  it  is  a  new  blackcap  and  I 
want  to  try  it.  R.  R. 

Rexford.  N.  Y. 

Hoosier  suggests  its  place  of  origin  in 
its  name.  It  is  a  black  raspberry  which 
originated  about  1895  with  John  Dnnui, 
Pekin.  Indiana,  and  is  considered  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  Middle  West.  In  Hedrick's  - 
“Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits.”  the  berry 
is  described  as  “a  selection  from  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  grown  to  secure  a 
hardy  and  disease-resistant  variety,  but, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  it  is  neither  hardier  nor  more 
resistant  to  diseases  than  the  average 
variety  of  its  species ;  in  fact  it  is  marked 
as  susceptible  to  anthracnose.  There  the 
variety  fails  also  in  hot,  dry  Summers. 
Notwithstanding  the  experience  noted,  it 
is  well  spoken  of  by  many.”  H.  b.  t. 

Experience  in  Canning 
Apples 

Some  one  inquires  how  to  can  apples 
so  they  won’t  go  into  apple  sauce.  I  first 
sterilize  what  jars  I  care  to  use,  also 
rubbers ;  then  I  pare  apples  and  core  them 
and  cut  into  eighths.  Then  fill  jars  with 
apples  and  put  about  one  cup  cold  water 
in  each  jar.  Then  I  put  jar  cover  on 
and  partially  seal.  Put  into  washboiler 
on  rack  and  when  water  starts  to  boil 
(which  is  in  boiler  just  covering  jars)  let 
boil  for  three  or  five  minutes.  Take  out 
and  seal.  I  can  apples  like  this  and  al¬ 
ways  have  very  good  luck  in  slicing  them 
for  pies  like  apples  not  canned. 

MRS.  C.  W.  F. 

The  inquirer  on  page  596  is  advised  to 
quarter  and  core  the  apples,  drop  them 
in  boiling  water  until  scalded  through 
like  pickling  pears,  etc.,  setting  where 
they  will  not  boil  hard  until  they  may  be 
pierced  with  a  fork.  Then  lift  into  cans 
the  liquid  poured  over  them,  filling  cans 
full  and  sealing.  They  should  keep  and 
be  firm  like  the  ones  from  canneries. 

MRS.  J.  c. 

We  like  the  following  method  of  can¬ 
ning  apples  very  much,  and  all  who  have 
sampled  them  have  been  loud  in  its 
praise :  Peel  and  quarter  apples,  as  for 
making  pies,  pack  in  sterilized  glass  jars 
as  full  as  possible.  Put  in  three  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  put  on  rubber  and  top,  do 
not  clamp.  Put  in  oven  at  temperature 
of  250  degrees  for  one  hour  for  quart 
jars,  remove  and  seal  at  once.  Be  sure 
to  use  sound  apples.  The  earlier  the 
apples  are  canned  the  better  they  are. 

MRS.  o.  D.  p. 

The  following  recipe  is  one  I  received 
during  the  war  period  from  the  United 
'States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Not 
having  a  pressure  cooker  I  use  just  an 
ordinary  washboiler  with  jar  rack,  and 
have  been  very  successful.  Last  Fall  I 
omitted  the  blanching  for  want  of  time, 
and  can  see  no  difference. 

“For  the  canning  of  whole  apples  select 
firm,  not  over-ripe  apples.  A  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  canned  products  will  be 
noted  in  the  different  varieties  of  apples. 
Recipe  below  is  intended  for  firm  and  pre¬ 
ferably  tart  varieties.  Some  varieties  will 
require  less  time  and  some  more.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  teach  adjustment  of  time. 

“Recipe:  Remove  blemishes,  cut  out 
core.  Blanch  for  one  or  two  minutes  in 
boiling  water  ;  plunge  in  cold  water.  Pack 
in  tin  cans  or  glass  jars  and  add  thin 
syrup.  Place  rubber  and  top  and  pai^~ 
tially  tighten.  (Cap  and  tip  tins.)  Pro¬ 
cess  20  minutes  in  hot  water  bath,  15 
minutes  in  water  seal,  10  minutes  in 
steam  pressure  outfit,  or  six  minutes  in 
pressure  cooker.  Remove  jars,  tighten 
covers,  and  invert  to  cool. 

“Note :  Apples  canned  in  this  way 

will  eliminate  the  enormous  waste  and 
will  make  this  product  available  for 
apple  salads,  dumplings,  breakfast  apple 
dishes,  apple  potpies,  baked  apples,  apple 
puddings  and  trimmings  for  pot  roasts.” 

M.  E.  c. 

Select  apples  of  uniform  size  and  cut 
into  eighths  or  quarters  (depending  on 
size),  after  they  are  peeled  and  cored, 
scald  for  l1/*  minutes  in  either  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  or  basket  sieve,  by  dipping  into 
boiling  water.  Then  plunge  into  cold 
water  and  pack  in  hot  jars  that  have 
been  sterilized.  Pour  over  them  to  over¬ 
flowing,  hot  boiling  syrup  made  from  one 
cup  sugar  to  one  quart  water.  Adjust 
hot  rubber  and  hot  sterilized  lid  (not 
quite  sealed)  and  place  in  boiler  or  can- 
ner  to  process  for  20  minutes.  Use  care 
and  speed  and  the  apples  will  keep  per¬ 
fectly.  When  wanted  for  pies,  drain  off 
the  syrup,  using  only  the  apples  with 
more  sugar  to  taste.  The  syrup  makes  a 
delicious  foundation  for  gelatine  dishes, 
using  instead  of  water.  a  buckeye. 


ENGINES  are  Quality- Built 
Through  and  Through 


WHEN  we  say  tha  t  the  “Z”  Engine  is 
one  of  the  finest  built  small  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  on  the  market,  we  are 
basing  our  statement  on  actual  facts.  If 
we  could  take  you  through  our  huge 
modem  plant  and  let  you  see  for  your¬ 
self  the  extremely  careful  workmanship 
that  is  pu  t  into  these  engines  you  would 
realize  that  every  part  is  built  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  parts  in  your  automobile. 
No  slipshod  methods  are  permitted. 
Working  parts  must  fit  to  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  diameter  of  a  hair.  The  “Z” 
Engine  has  fewer  parts  subject  to  wear 
and  those  parts  are  carefully  made — 
are  drop  forged  and  are  specially  heat- 
treated. 

All  this  means  longer  life,  more  power 
and  freedom  from  trouble,  as  over 
400,000  users  will  gladly  tell  you.  Every 
“Z”  Engine  delivers  its  full  rated  power 
— and  it  will  do  it  year-in  and  year-out 
without  “time  off.”  Your  money  goes 
further  when  invested  in  a  “Z.” 

Ask  the  local  Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized  dealer  to  show  you  a  “Z” 
Engine.  Compare  it  part  for  part  and 
you  note  at  once  its  greatly  superior 
quality. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  •  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every 
State  in  the  Union 


A  size  for  every  need 
iy2  to  20  h.  p. 
note  the  low  prices 
2  h.  p.  battery  cquipt . $  48.50 

2  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  58.50 

3  h.  p.  battery  equipt .  83.50 

3  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  98.50 

6  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  153.50 

O  ther  sizesare  propor  tionately  tow 
in  price. 

Above  prices  are  cash  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory;  add  freight  to  your  town. 

Other 

Fairbanks-Morse 

Products 

Steel  Eclipse  Windmills,  Homs 
Water  Plants,  Home  Light  and 
Power  Plants.  Pump  Jacks,  Power 
Pumps,  Feed  Graders,  Electric  Mo¬ 
tors,  Power  Heads,  Washing  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc. 


Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  207 
900  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  free  descriptive  literature  and 
complete  information  concerning  the 
items  I  have  checked  below: 

□  "Z”  ENGINES 

□  Home  Water  Plants 

□  **B”  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines 


Fairbanks  • Morse 
Products 


‘Every  Lira 
o  Leader" 


Name  ... 
Address 
R.  F.  D. 

Town . 

State  ..... 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 


For  86  years,  GRASSELLI  GRADE  has  been  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  chemical  products. 

Therefore,  when  this  Company  took  up  the  manufacture  of  Insec¬ 
ticides  and  Fungicides  15  years  ago,  it  had  more  than  71  years 
manufacturing  experience  to  build  on. 

GRASSELLI  Spray  Products  are  made  with  one,  and  only  one, 
consideration  in  mind: — to  eliminate  experiment  and  gi  ve  the  best 
return  to  the  user. 

In  every  fruit-growing  and  farming  section,  you  will  find  a  dis¬ 
tributor  for  GRASSELLI  GRADE — • 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Lime  Sulphur  * 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Casein  Spreader 

Founded  in  1839  THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.  Cleveland 


FOR  SALE  BY] 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Terence  :  “  ’Tis  a  fine  lad  ye  have  here. 
A  magnificent  head  and  noble  features. 
Gould  ye  lend  me  a  couple  of  dollars?” 
Pat:  “I  could  not.  ’Tis  me  wife’s  child 
by  her  first  husband.”  —  London  Tele¬ 
graph. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Legal  Value  of  a  Child 

Home  weeks  ago  we  had  a  brief  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  value  of  a  child  at  law. 
In  this  article  it  appeared  that  a  jury 
gave  a  verdict  for  $2,000  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  child  who  was  killed  or 
severely  injured.  This  has  brought  out 
a  number  of  letters  from  people  who 
refer  to  a  case  tried  in  New  Jersey 
some  time  ago  in  Which  they  claim  it 
was  stated  that  a  little  child  is  a  liabil¬ 
ity  rather  than  an  asset,  and  therefore 
damages  are  not  obtainable  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  when  a  child  is  in¬ 
jured  or  killed.  There  has  been  so 
much  interest  in  this  case  that  we 
have  taken  pains  to  trace  it  out  fully 
and  there  will  follow  this  a  fair  re¬ 
view  of  the  xxiattei-. 

In  1889  a  little  child  was  run  over 
and  killed  by  a  trolley  car  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  father  of  this  child  brought 
suit  against  the  trolley  company  fox- 
damages  to  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  child.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  trial  that  this  little  child  with 
others  was  playing  by  the  side  of  the 
x-oad  as  the  trolley  car  approached 
the  group.  Without  warning  and  un¬ 
der  some  sudden  impulse  such  as  chil- 
dren  frequently  feel  this  little  child 
and  another  suddenly  turned  and  ran 
across  the  street  in  front  of  the  trol¬ 
ley  car.  One  of  these  children  safely 
crossed  the  ti-ack  and  escaped.  The 
other  was  slower  and  failed  to  get 
away.  The  other  children  ran  to  pull 
him  back  but  they  were  too  late  and 
the  little  one  was  killed.  At  the  trial 
it  appeared  to  be  shown  conclusively 
that  the  driver  of  the  trolley  was  not 
at  faxilt.  He  was  oix  the  lookout,  and 
he  made  every  effort  to  stop  the  car, 


the  father  for  the  support,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  education  of  the  child  during 
minority  and  considering  what  pectin- 
iary  benefit  the  father  would  receive 
from  the  son’s  earnings  during  or  after 
minority  in  the  most  favorable  aspect, 
it  is  plain  that  the  awai-d  far  exceeds 
any  possible  amount  of  such  pecuniary 
benefit.  On  this  ground  also  the  ver¬ 
dict  must  be  set  aside  and  a.  new  trial 
granted.” 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  this  de¬ 
cision  that  in  New  Jersey,  at  least,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the'  law  in  that  State,  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  unable  to  provide  for  itself  is 
a  liability  to  its  parents  rather  than 
an  asset.  The  Chief  Justice  said  that 
it  has  been  the  rule  in  the  New  Jersey 
coui-ts  to  limit  damages  of  this  soil  to 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the 
deceased  person.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
case  where  no  criminal  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
accident  can  be  shown,  the  love  of  the 


over  the  property.  It  must  be  always 
understood  that  a  person  having  a 
light  of  way  over  the  property  of 
another  must  use  it  for  the  purposes 
specified  only.  IT.  W.  B.  may  i*eadily 
find  out  fi-om  his  deed  or  from  the 
proceedings  had  in  the  court,  just  what 
rights  he  is  entitled  to  over  the  land 
of  his  neighbor.  After  he  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  matters  we  have  referred  to, 
and  can  prove  his  authority  to  exei*- 
cise  them,  then  he  may  go  into  a  Court 
of  Chancery  in  this  State  and  ask  that 
a  writ  be  issued  out  of  the  court,  com¬ 
pelling  his  neighbor  to  allow  him  to 
exercise  his  right,  and  if  his  neighbor 
refuses  h  i  will  be  in  contempt  of 
court  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment. 

Y.  R. 


An  Easier  Way  to  Remove 
Old  Wall  Paper 

A  shox-t  time  ago  some  one  asked  for 
an  easy  way  to  remove  old  wallpaper 
and  I  believe  the  answer  implied  that 
“there  aint  any  easy  way.”  As  Spring 
is  coming  that  answer  will  be  most 
discoui-aging  to  those  who  have  several 


Mr.  Farnili  Rung  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  this  picture  showing  his  farm  family. 
Here,  he  says,  are  Rungs  enough  to  make  -several  ladders — 
and  the  old  flag  is  on  display. 


and  he  sounded  the  alarm  with  his 
gong.  According  to  the  testimony  this 
child  acted  on  impulse  and  did  the 
thing  that  was  least  expected  of  him. 
That  is,  he  ran  in  front  of  the  car 
when  no  one  thought  he  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  so.  The  lawyer  for 
the  child’s  father  presented  the  case 
to  the  jury  in  an  effective  way,  and  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  they  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  $5,000.  The  company  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case,  and  the  verdict  was 
set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  dam¬ 
ages  were  excessive.  The  company 
appears  to  have  offered  this  father  $1,- 
000  to  settle  the  case,  but  he  refused 
that  amount.  The  case  then  went  to 
another  jury  and  this  one.  on  much  the 
same  evidence,  brought  in  another  ver¬ 
dict  for  $5,000  damages.  This  was 
also  set  aside,  and  still  another  jixry 
for  the  third  time  brought  in  the  same 
verdict  for  $5,000  damages.  The  case 
went  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
opinion  was  given  by  Chief  Justice 
Magie.  He  reviewed  the  case  and  re¬ 
ported  that  on  the  evidence  the  father 
of  the  child  was  not  entitled  to  a  ver¬ 
dict.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
rule  of  granting  damages  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  following  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  his  decision  is  probably  what 
our  people  allude  to  when  they  say 
that  in  New  Jersey  a  child  has  no 
value  in  the  law  : 

“The  damages  properly  to  be  award- 
ed  in  the  case  were  such  as  would 
compensate  the  father  for  the  i-eason- 
able  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  deceased  during  the  period 
of  his  minority  when  he  owed  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  father,  and  thereafter  when 
he  would  become  emancipated  by  be¬ 
ing  of  full  age.  To  fix  the  precise 
amount  that  would  thus  compensate 
the  father  may  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
determine  that  $5,000  far  exceeds  any 
reasonable  probability  of  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  continued  life  of  the 
deceased.  Looking  at  the  liability  of 


parents  for  the  child  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered.  From  a  legal  standpoint  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  his  earning  capa¬ 
city. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
newspapers  report  another  case  in  New 
Yoi-k  where  a  girl  of  nine  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident.  In  this  case 
the  jury  gave  the  father  $15,000  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  testimony  of  sevei-al  ex- 
perts  that  the  girl  gave  promise  of  be¬ 
coming  very  expert  at  dancing  and 
singing,  and  that  it  was  evident  that  if 
she  had  lived  she  would  have  had  con- 
sid ex-able  earning  power. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

I  have  a  i-ight  of  way  300  ft.  ‘over 
the  adjoining  farm,  and  wish  to  set 
several  poles  in  order  to  obtain  elec¬ 
tric  light  service  Although  the  former 
owner  obtained  this  i-ight  of  way 
through  court  action  there  has  always 
been  a  dispute  about  how  much  right 
of  way  I  am  entitled  to  in  going  in 
and  out  to  the  main  highway ;  my 
neighbor  threatened  to  use  physical 
foi-ce  to  keep  me  in  the  center  of  the 
lane.  As  my  neighbor  also  uses  this 
lane  in  going  in  and  out  to  one  of  his 
fields,  must  I  wait  till  he  is  oixt  of 
the  lane  before  I  can  pass,  and  can 
I  set  poles  along  the  edge  of  this  lane? 
If  not,  wliat  action  must  I  take  in 
order  to  secux-e  this  right?  h.  w.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  should  advise  H.W.B.  to  determine 
just  the  width  and  the  location  of  the 
sti-ip  of  land  over  which  he  lias  a 
i-ight  of  way  before  he  attempts  to 
erect  any  poles  over  the  same.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  read  very  caxe- 
fully  just  what  rights  he  is  entitled  to 
in  the  use  of  this  right  of  way.  If  he 
is  given  a  i-ight  merely  to  walk  over 
the  same  or  to  use  wagons  to  pass 
over  the  same,  this  does  not  give  him 
the  i*ight  to  ex-ect  electric  light  poles 


rooms  that  must  be  done  over  some¬ 
how,  and  where  plastering  is  not 
smooth  enough  to  kalsomine.  So  I 
come  to  the  rescue.  Any  way  is  hard 
enough  if  you  have  several  rooms, 
ceilings  and  all,  but  here  is  the  recipe: 
To  one  pail  of  hot  water  about,  nine 
or  10  quarts,  add  one  pint  of  de- 
natui-ed  alcohol  or  one  pint  of  wood 
alcohol.  Apply  with  a  sponge,  white¬ 
wash  brush  on  a  long  handle,  large 
paint  brush  or  a  cloth  if  more  con¬ 
venient.  Wet  the  whole  side  of  the 
wall  thoroughly,  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes  (you  will  notice  it  will  seem 
to  be  wetter  than  when  only  water  is 
used).  You  caxx  then  strip  off  the  pa¬ 
per  in  great  sheets.  You  will  have  very 
little  use  for  your  scraper. 

Keep  renewing  the  hot  water  as  you 
need  it,  applying  it  hot  as  possible,  al¬ 
ways  adding  the  right  amount  of  al¬ 
cohol.  The  wood  alcohol  or  denatured 
is  S5  cents  to  $1  per  gallon,  but  it  is 
worth  more  than  that  to  anyone  re¬ 
moving  old  wallpapei*.  You  will  read- 
ily  see  why  it  wouldn’t  pay  an  expert 
paperhanger  to  know  of  an  “easy  way.” 
Not  if  he  is  paid  by  the  hour  for  his 
work.  ONE  WHO  HAS  TRIED  IT. 


Elevator  for  a  Farm  House 

We  have  just  installed  in  our  farm 
house  an  elevator  or  simple  lift,  which 
it  occurs  to  me  might  interest  some 
others.  There  must  be  those  among 
the  readers  who  for  vai-ious  reasons, 
illness,  infirmities  of  age  or  erippled 
in  any  way,  who  are  deprived  of  use 
of  their  whole  house  or  have  to  confine 
their  energies  to  one  floor.  The  ele¬ 
vator  in  question  is  of  the  balance 
type.  What  goes  up  in  weight  must 
come  down.  It  will  carry  250  lbs. 
moi*e  or  less,  has  a  30x36-in.  platform 
(will  hold  two  persons,  or  could).  At 
one  side  a  heavy  weight  runs  on  a 


steel  cable,  and  thex*e  ax-e  several 
weights  which  come  with  the  lift  to 
adjust  the  elevator  to  person’s  weight. 
The  affair  is  manipulated  with  a 
simple  clutch  similar  to  an  automobile, 
which  acts  as  a  brake.  When  in  use 
you  press  in  clutch,  which  releases 
brake,  and  a  slight  pull  on  rope  by 
which  it  is  manipulated  puts  it  in 
motion.  The  mechanism  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  enclosed,  takes  about  three  feet 
square  of  space.  I  find  I  am  able  to 
carry  many  things  from  floor  to  floor. 
It  easily  holds  a  large  market  basket, 
or  even  two,  which  ai-e  usually  filled 
on  the  various  trips  up  and  down.  No 
moi-e  laborious  climbing  steep  stairs, 
and  oh,  the  joy  of  being  able  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  upper  floors  if  you  have  been 
deprived  of  that  privilege!  It  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  competent  carpenter  who 
was  able  to  perform  the  work  alone 
aside  from  installing  the  heavy  bal¬ 
ance  weight.  MRS.  E.  H.  M. 

Connecticut. 


Cooking  for  Hired  Men 

I  will  give  the  New  Jersey  reader 
some  suggestions  as  to  dishes  which  I 
have  found  please  hungry  hired  men. 
Most  all  of  them  are  fond  of  fried  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  beef  and  gi-avy  is  good ;  one 
can  keep  it  on  ice  or  can  it  and  have  it 
all  the  time.  Beans,  green,  dried  and 
Limas  are  in  favor  with  most.  Mashed 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  roasting  ears, 
stewed  apples  and  hominy  are  all  good 
nourishing  foods,  also  cottage  cheese, 
with  sorghum,  family  pie,  fruit  pud¬ 
dings,  etc.  Sei-ve  salads  often,  such  as 
cold  slaw,  lettuce,  cucumber,  sliced  and 
canned  tomatoes,  and  watercress.  Ham 
and  shoulder  meat  is  good,  both  boiled 
and  fried,  as  well  as  sausage  and  tender¬ 
loin. 

Flour  gravy  is  good  and  handy  to  fix 
for  breakfast.  To  make  this,  take  the 
fat  that  is  left  in  the  skillet  from  frying 
meat,  add  three  heaping  tablespoons  of 
flour,  blend  well  and  bx*own,  stirring 
often ;  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  add 
three  pints  water  or  milk,  or  part  of 
both  ;  stir  until  it  boils  well. 

Family  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pan,  a  bread 
pan  will  do,  with  a  rich  pie  dough ;  fill 
with  apples,  peeled  and  sliced ;  sweeten 
well,  and  roll  and  put  on  top  crust.  Roll 
your  dough  rather  thick.  Bake  until 
apples  are  soft.  Serve  warm  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

Sausage  Omelet. — Put  about  a  pint  of 
canned  sausage  in  a  skillet  and  when  it 
gets  warm  pour  off  the  sui-plus  fat.  Stir 
three  or  four  tablespoons  of  flour  in 
sausage  and  when  it  fries  through  break 
a  couple  of  eggs  over  it,  stir  until  they 
are  mixed  well,  and  the  eggs  are  cooked  ; 
serve  hot. 

I  would  like  some  woman  who  has  a 
lot  of  work  to  do,  children,  chicks,  gar¬ 
den,  milking,  housework,  etc.,  to  write 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  give  her  plan  for 
getting  it  all  done  without  overwork. 

A  VIRGINIA  SUBSCRIBER. 


Ailing  Child 

My  little  girl  was  five  years  old  last 
September,  has  worms.  I  have  paid  out 
quite  a  lot  of  money  for  medicines,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  help  her.  I  took 
her  to  a  doctor  also.  She  passed  a  worm 
about  two  years  ago.  Her  nose  itches 
and  she  is  very  white  around  the  mouth  ; 
her  cheeks  are  red,  she  grinds  her  teeth 
at  night  a  lot  and  is  very  thin.  Will 
you  suggest  some  medicine  for  her  to  try? 

New  York.  MRS.  g.  c. 

The  advice  of  a  good  physician  will  be 
safer  for  you  to  follow  than  that  of 
strangers  who  cannot  possibly  know 
whether  this  child  has  worms  or  not,  but 
who  would,  be  perfectly  willing  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  her,  regardless  of  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  ignorance.  The  pass¬ 
age  of  one  worm  two  years  ago  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  considered  proof  of  their  presence 
now ;  neither  are  the  other  symptbms  that 
you  mention  at  all  characteristic  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  though  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  be.  These  symptoms 
are  common  in  various  digestive  disorders 
of  children,  which  disorders  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  lack  of  flesh, 
nervous  grinding  of  the  teeth,  etc.  The 
best  thing  that  you  can  do  for  .the  child, 
fly  far,  is  to  take  her  to  a  competent 
physician  who  can  ascertain  whether  or 
not  she  has  worms  and  who  will  advise 
as  to  her  care.  Do  not  try  out  various 
recommended  medicines  for  worms  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  helpful ;  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  what  is  needed 
is  careful  supervision  of  the  diet  and 
general  habits  of  the  child,  with  medicine 
playing  a  secondary  or  entirely  unim¬ 
portant  part.  In  any  event,  the  advice 
of  a  good  physician  should  be  sought  and 
followed.  If  the  child  has  worms,  he 
will  be  able  to  prescribe  the  proppr 
remedy.  M.  b.  d. 


Mothfb  :  “Henry,  I  wish  Muriel  would 
give  that  young  man  some  encoui-age- 
ment.  He’d  make  a  splendid  husband.” 
Father:  “Have  you  tried  telling  her  he’s 
a  worthless  bounder  and  that  she’s  never 
to  speak  to  him  again?”  —  London 
Opinion. 
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Better 

Work 


Bigger 

Crops 


Reversible  gangs  and  cutlery  steel  disks 
with  edges  forged  sharp  are  only  two  of  the 
many  valuable  features  found  in  the 


SINGLE 

ACTION 

HARROW 


Let  us  tell  you  what  the  others  are.  Our 
complete  catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
this  and  other  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Implements.  They  include  Double  Action 
Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Harrows;  Orchard 
Harrows;  California  Orchard  Plows;  Bush 
and  Bog  Plows  for  subduing  rough  land; 
Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land  plowing; 
Grove  Harrow's;  One  Horse  Disk  *Harrows, 
etc. 

With  our  complete  catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  valuable  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tilage.”  Write  for  both  books  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

51  MAIN  STREET  :  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


A  Transparent 


Plant  Protector 

That  need  not  be  removed  daily.  Rain  ■ 
does  not  injure.  Withstands  strong  ■ 
wind.  Invented  by  farmer  to  guard  own 
plants  from  frost.  Tested  3  years,  over  ■ 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  Wire  frames  last  life-  : 
time.  Covers  good  for  more  than  a 
season;  replaced  at  nominal  cost.  Trial 
package,  11-inches  high,  $2  dozen.  Spe-  ; 
cial  price  on  large  lots.  Prices  for  18-inch  • 
size  for  large  plants  on  request. 

RAPID  PROTECTOR  CO. 

1825  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


at  Factory 
Prices 
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i  s  Best 
Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Booki 
No.  178 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  > 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

523-573  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


TITTtt 


Semples  & 
Roofing  Book 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Nature  Notes 


Raccoons  in  Captivity 

I  have  had  two  young  raccoons  since 
last  August.  They  were,  at  the  time 
they  were  captured,  perhaps  three  or 
four  months  old.  I  have  fed  them 
mostly  on  bread  and  milk  or  puppy 
biscuits  and  milk;  some  fruit,  such  as 
peaches,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  and  a 
little  meat,  either  cooked  or  raw. 
They  have  been  doing  well,  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  are  tame.  One  is  a  male  and 
the  other  a  female.  In  all  probability 
they  are  brother  and  sister.  Can  I 
breed  them  and  if  so,  will  they  breed 
if  they  are  just  left  together  as  they 
are  now?  I  have  been  told  that  I 
would  have  to  separate  them  awhile 
first.  The  information  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  on  raccoons  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  Their  article  on  raccoons  in  re¬ 
gard  to  breeding  just  said  to  remove 
the  male  just  before  the  young  are  ex¬ 
pected.  What  time  in  the  year  do 
they  mate,  and  how  long  a  time  after¬ 
ward  before  the  young  come? 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  mrs.  f.  j.  b. 

An  article  in  the  January,  1925,  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Game  Breeder  tells  very 
simply  what  to  do  in  breeding  raccoons. 
The  author,  Mr.  O.  R.  Austin,  suggests 
a  pen  10x10  ft.  and  5  ft.  high,  of  heavy 
galvanized  chicken  wire,  top,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  6  in.  of  sand  over  the 
bottom  wire.  On  top  of  one  of  the  up¬ 
rights  of  the  frame  have  a  box  2  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  high.  On 
the  ground  a  larger  box  divided  into 
two  rooms,  one  of  them  opening  to  the 
outside.  Fill  the  boxes  with  hay  and 
leave  the  one  occupied  by  the  female 
strictly  alone. 

;  Mr.  Austin  says  to  leave  the  male 
and  female  together  until  April  10, 
and  do  not  allow  the  mother  or  young 
to  be  disturbed  in  any  way  until  the 
young  are  weaned.  He  suggests  feed¬ 
ing  baked  meat  one  day,  bread  and 
milk  the  next,  bread  and  water  the 
next,  raw  meat  the  next  and  so  on 
around.  Also  be  sure  the  mother  has 
plenty  of  bread  and  milk  while  she  is 
nursing  the  young. 

Raccoons  are  very  much  like  dogs 
in  their  food  preferences,  except  that 
they  will  eat  rather  more  fruit  and 
vegetables  than  a  dog.  Ordinary  table 
scraps  are  good  for  them,  and  Mr. 
Austin  says  that  the  scraps  from  one 
family  will  keep  a  pair  of  ’coons. 

In  regard  to  breeding  closely  related 
animals,  it  is  not  so  good  as  a  general 
rule,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  undesirable  rather 
than  desirable  qualities.  Brother  and 
sister  mating  seems  to  be  the  closest 
form  of  inbreeding,  and  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  against  it,  apparently 
almost  entirely  on  theoretical  grounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  practical  breeders 
have  been  practicing  intensive  inbreed¬ 
ing  for  many  years  and  have  produced 
many  exceedingly  valuable  animals  by 
it.  Recently  Science  Service  has  re¬ 
ported.  the  results  of  continuous 
brother  and  sister  mating  through  very 
many  generations  of  white  rats,  where 
it  was  found  that,  if  care  was  taken 
in  selecting  healthy  and  vigorous  par¬ 
ents  in  all  cases,  the  vigor  of  the  stock 
was  considerably  increased.  In  certain 
instances  which  have  been  generally 
used  as  illustrations  it  is  evident  that 
the  original  stock  was  diseased  or 
otherwise  below  normal,  and  that  the 
condition  was  increased. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  these 
raccoons,  whether  related  or  not,  will 
breed  when  they  become  old  enough  if 
they  are  kept  under  such  conditions 
that  they  are  contented  and  are  not 
worried  by  unusual  and  disturbing 
sights  and  sounds.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  case  of  foxes  that  the  mere  sight 
of  a  stranger  at  certain  season  may 
prevent  breeding  for  the  year.  I  do 
not  believe  raccoons  are  quite  so 
nervous.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Lasting  Beauty 

Right  Over  the  Old  Roof 


Their  beauty  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  using 
Beaver  Vulcanite  Hexagon  Slabs.  Yet  durability 
is  just  as  necessary  as  beauty  in  the  roofing  you 
select.  Get  both  when  you  buy.  Send  for  a  free 
sample  of  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roofing  and  a  copy 
of  Beaver’s  famous  book,  “Style  in  Roofs.”  Twist 
the  sample;  bend  it.  Kick  it;  scuff  it.  Put  it  on 
ice,  then  pour  hot  water  on  it.  Leave  it  on  a  hot 
stove.  Soak  it  in  water.  Lay  burning  embers  on 
it.  Prove  by  these  6  Daring  Tests  that  Vulcan¬ 
ite’s  beauty  is  indeed,  lasting  beauty. 

Beaver  Vulcanite  Hexagon  Slabs  are  big,  thick,  tough,  fire-safe 
slabs  to  be  laid  over  old  shingles  to  form  a  beautiful  hexagon  pattern 
in  shades  ranging  from  blue-black  to  the  famous  autumn  blend.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  particulars,  or  send  coupon  for  free  sample. 


Other  BEAVER  Products 


for  ROOFS 


for  WALLS 


Slate-surfaced  shingles  and  Slabs  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  color 
and  design 

Special  Re-roofing  shingles 
Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll  Roof¬ 
ing— in  weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-order  Roofs 
Roof  Paints  and  Cements 


Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Bestwall 

Gypsum  Partition  Block 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Architectural  and  Industrial 
Varnishes  and  Enamels 


FREE— Samples  and  Booklets 


LEAVER. 

FKODUCTS 


COUPON 


I 


The  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  M-M-5 
(or)  Thorold,  Canada 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sample  and  description  of  Beaver  Vul¬ 
canite  Roofing.  I  am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Products  listed  below: 


Name . 

Address . . . . . 

City . State. 


Better  in  Every  Way! 

The’nme  Improvements  found  in  the  new 
UIILirOK  place  it  in  a  >  lass  by  itself  as  regards 
power,  economy  of  opera  ion,  flexibility  and  mech¬ 
anical  efficiency.  This  mechanical  perfection  marks 
the  new  UTIL1TOR  as  the  outstanding  value  in  its 
field,  hvery  farmer,  fruit  grower,  truck-Kardenor. 
florist  and  nurseryman  will  find  the  new  UTILITOIt 
a  most  profitable  investment.  Catalog  free. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent,  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  rnan. 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dept.  F,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


nmimiiii 


1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  f 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  jjj| 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Part  II 

After  dinner  we  made  a  new  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  forces.  On  the  lower  farm  is 
a  field  of  perhaps  3%  acres  which  we 
have  planned  for  potatoes.  We  shall 
make  one  more  trial  with  this  crop  to 
see  if  by  doing  just  about  everything  we 
can  think  of,  we  can  get  a  large  yield  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  I  never  had  but 
one  good-sized  yield  in  20  years,  but  look¬ 
ing  back  over  it  I  can  see  where  we  omit¬ 
ted  some  essential  operation.  I  know 
that  some  of  you  will  say — Here  is  this 
man  saying  ‘'Don’t  do  what  I  do — do 
what  I  say.”  It  is  true  that  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  cutting  down  the  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes.  I  do  not  expect  any  high  prices 
this  year.  I  shall  Cut  out  practically  all 
other  market  crops  except  potatoes  and 
fruit.  As  it  happens  this  field  comes  in 
my  rotation  just  right  for  potatoes.  After 
that  crop  I  can  seed  it  to  rye  and  to 
grass  and  clover,  this  permanently.  So 
that  is  why  we  expect  to  try  it.  Here  is 
our  plan.  We  have  thought  it  out  with 
some  care  as  suited  to  our  conditions. 
See  if  you  could  improve  on  the  plan. 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  field  slopes  gently  to  the  east.  It 
is  naturally  strong  land,  except  the  upper 
part,  where  the  rock  comes  close  to  the 
surface.  Much  of  it  is  inclined  to  he 
moist  or  wet,  in  a  naturally  damp  sea¬ 
son.  It  may  he  called  natural  grass  land. 
I  would  not  select  it  from  choice  for  po¬ 
tatoes — in  fact  I  have  hardly  an  acre  of 
what  you  would  call  natural  potato  land 
on  the  farm.  This  field  was  in  meadow 
for  10  years  or  more.  Toward  the  last 
the  good  grass  ran  out.  The  growth  was 
mostly  weeds.  I  bought  this  land  last 
year.  It  was  a  tough  sod  of  old  grass 
and  weeds.  We  plowed  it  carefully  and 
harrowed  it  several  times  with  spring- 
tooth  and  Acme.  Then  it  was  marked  off 
3 %  ft.  each  way  and  planted  to  Learning 
corn.  We  drove  through  and  put  a  small 
shovelful  of  chicken  manure  in  each  hill. 
Then  came  the  old-fashioned  weeder 
worked  both  ways,  holding  down  hard  on 
the  handles.  This  mixed  in  the  chicken 
manure  and  killed  millions  of  little  weeds. 
Later  we  ran  the  weeder  over  it  twice 
more  and  as  the  corn  grew  larger  the  cul¬ 
tivator  was  started.  We  worked  it  four 
times — twice  each  way.  The  hoe  was 
not  used.  The  corn  made  a  remarkable 
growth.  I  sent  several  hills  to  the  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Fair — the  stalks  measured  12 
ft.  and  more  high.  The  ears  were  great, 
hut  the  corn  would  not  stop  growing  and 
mature.  As  a  result,  out  of  that  great 
yield  there  were  only  a  few  bushels  of 
sound  seed  corn.  The  rest  was  soft  and 
worthless  for  seed.  ‘  It  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  crop  for  the  silo.  Just  over 
the  fence  a  crop  of  Luce’s  Favorite  corn 
fully  matured,  while  two  fields  away  a 
fiint  corn  planted  June  15  gave  a  few 
sound  ears.  Probably  the  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  forced  this  corn  too  hard.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  we  had  used  more 
acid  phosphate  with  the  manure.  We 
made  a  mistake  in  not  seeding  rye’  and 
Alsike  in  the  corn  for  a  cover  crop.  That 
crop  would  now  be  sucking  some  of  the 
surplus  moisture  out  of  that  field  and 
giving  a  great  mass  to  plow  under. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  now  here  is  this  field  for  our  ex¬ 
periment.  The  corn  stubble  is  big  and 
tough.  We  see  the  necessity  of  cutting 
corn  close  to  the  ground,  if  we  expect  to 
make  a  good  fitting  this  year.  Carl  has 
gone  through  with  a  sharp  plow  and 
ripped  out  the  corn  butts.  Now  he  has 
hitched  to  the  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
will  work  over  the  field  both  ways.  The 
springing  and  snapping  teeth  will  rip.  out 
the  corn  hills  and  tear  the  stalks  apart, 
so  they  will  all  turn  under.  My  own 
idea  then  was  to  spread  six  tons-  or  more 
of  pure  chicken  manure  over  this  field 
and  plow  it  all  under.  My  neighbor,  who 
is  to  help  us  plant,  says  plow  it  first, 
then  spread  the  manure  and  harrow  it 
in.  I  think  this  is  good  advice  and  we 
will  follow  it.  This  plan  puts  the  active 
and  fine  chicken  manure  up  nearer  the 
surface  and  more  evenly  distributed 
through  the  soil  where  the  potato  roots 
may  run  all  out  and  use  it.  But  why  this 
chicken  manure?  My  observation  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  there  are  two  natural  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials  which  up  to  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  plant  food  cannot  be  equalled 
by  any  combination  of  chemicals.  One 
is  -wood  ashes — the  other  chicken’ manure. 
They  labor  in  vain  who  try  to  make  a 
composition  of  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  similar  strength  that  will 
equal  wood  ashes.  You  can  greatly  im¬ 
prove  chicken  manure  by  adding  acid 
phosphate  to  it,  but  I  have  never  found 
any  form  of  organic  nitrogen  equal  to 
that  in  the  manure  except  the  dried 
Peruvian  guano  used  in  some  brands  of 
fertilizer.  This  guano  is  made  from  the 
manure  of  sea  birds — eating  mostly  fish 
— on  the  rainless  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  manure  of  ours  was  made  at  the 
Bergen  County  egg-laying  contest.  As 
I  see  it  coming  out  from  under  the  dry 
shed  I  think  how  a  dozen  various  States 
and  counties  have  contributed  to  give 
plant  food  to  our  potato  field. 


We  are  using  certified  seed — as  good 
as  we  can  find — Green  Mountain,  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Dibble’s  Russet.  Of  course 
I  know  how  people  say  that  Irish  Cobbler 
has  patched  fip  his  last  shoe,  but  the  va¬ 
riety  has  served  us  well  and  I  think  it 
may  still  put  rubber  heels  on  this  field. 
These  potatoes  wTill  be  cut  in  medium¬ 
sized  pieces  and  wrell  dusted  with  sulphur. 
I  might  soak  the  seed  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  I  think  the  sul¬ 
phur  will  answer  for  certified  seed.  We 
use  a  planter  for  putting  in  the  seed, 
with  a  careful  man  behind  to  ‘‘play  the 
piano”  in  dropping  the  planter  skips.  I 
have  learned  that  the  true  harmony  in 
the  row  depends  upon  the  playing  of  this 
man  on  the  back  seat.  About  a  ton  of 
good  potato  fertilizer  will  go  in  the  drill. 
After  about  a  week  the  weeder  will  be 
used  to  level  the  ridges  made  by  the 
planter- — then  the  cultivators  will  be  kept 
going  as  long  as  we  can  get  through  the 
rows.  If  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  row 
become  too  rank  we  shall  hoe  them  out. 
Sometimes  on  our  weedy  land,  after  the 
crop  has  been  laid  by,  great  plants  of 
ragweed  and  smartweed  come  into  the 
rows.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  pull  them  out  by  hand.  At  any  rate 
we  shall  try  to  keep  the  crop  clean.  The 
vines  will  be  dusted  twice  or  more  if 
needed,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  copper- 
dust,  arsenate  of  lead,  tobacco  dust — any¬ 
thing  that  we  think  is  needed.  Now — 
what  lack  I  yet  to  give  these  potatoes 
just  what  they  need?  Perhaps  we  should 
use  more  phosphorus  in  acid  phosphate. 
But  what  more  should  we  do  to  make 
these  potatoes  so  ashamed  of  themselves 
that  they  will  go  to  work  and  produce  a 
crop  ? 

*  *  *  *  $ 

It  is  a.  lovely  day — though  the  wind  is 
rising  a  little  and  there  comes  a  little  chill 
in  the  air.  We  all  realize  that  this  is  the 
danger  time  for  our  bloom,  but  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  us  the  futility  of 
scolding  at  the  weather,  and  we  have 
learned  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  take 
what  comes.  Sometimes  when  a  family 
is  new  at  the  business,  the  shock  of  fruit 
destruction  is  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
Father  has  gone  in  debt.  The  mortgage 
and  notes  are  due  this  Fall.  All  hands 
have  looked  forward  to  this  year,  for  it 
means  the  first  fruit  crop  and  the  end  of 
slavery.  Ma  will  have  the  things  she  has 
wanted,  the  children  will  have  their 
chance ;  the  sunshine  will  Come  to  the 
family.  Then  when  the  peach  and  cherry 
are  white  and  pink  with  bloom — there 
comes  a  morning  when  father  looks  out  at 
the  window  and  sees  a  white  covering 
like  snow — all  over  the  ground.  It  is 
frost — the  death  of  the  blobm.  You  can¬ 
not  blame  them  all  for  weeping.  Ma 
breaks  down  at  last — father  gives  way. 
We  went  through  that  twice,  though  not 
to  the  full  limit  of  despair.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  as  the  sun  sinks  lower  that  a  late 
frost  may  yet  kill  all  this  beauty  of  prom¬ 
ise,  yet  the  long  years  have  taught  us 
patience  and  philosophy.  First  you  know 
I  have  nearly  clipped  off  the  end  of  my 
little  finger.  That’s  what  comes  from 
letting  your  mind  go  wool-gathering  while 
you  are  trimming  trees  for  planting.  For 
James  and  I  have  concluded  to  plant  a 
few  peach  trees  to  close  up  our  day’s  job. 
We  are  filling  in  another  pear  orchard 
and  it  requires  much  squinting  with  one 
eye  and  sighting  at  stakes  to  get  them  in 
line.  These  pear  trees  will  all  come  out 
some  day,  and  we  want  a  good  peach  or¬ 
chard  to  follow.  I  like  little  yearling 
trees  for  this  work.  I  clip  the  roots  back 
to  about  three  inches,  cut  at  least  one-half 
the  tree  back,  and  plant  in  small  holes. 
I  see  no  reason  for  digging  a  great  mine 
for  such  planting.  A  few  licks  with' the 
spade  and  the  little  tree  is  pushed  down 
in  with  the  soil  jammed  in  hard  around  it. 
The  boys  complain  about  this  field.  There 
is  only  a  thin  rind  of  soil  with  a  solid 
ledge  of  brown  stone  down  under  it.  In 
some  places  you  can  hardly  drive  in  the 
spade  without  striking  the  ledge.  “No 
good  !”  say  the  boys — but  I  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  these  hills  will  be 
covered  with  small  houses — built  mostly 
of  these  big  gray  rocks  and  this  brown 
stdhe.  In  my  youth  the  highest  ideal  of 
a  fashionable  residence  was  “a  brown- 
stone  front.”  Fashion  will  one  day  swing 
around  to  it  again — this  ledge  will  be  a 
quarry  with  untold  riches  coming  out  of 
it. 

But  it’s  time  to  go  home.  The  children 
have  been  sitting  under  the  trees  near  us. 
For  a  time  they  played  and  chattered  in 
the  strange  language  of  childhood.  For 
some  little  time  now  they  have  been  si¬ 
lent,  watching  the  clouds  and  the  glimmer 
of  the  sun  on  the  little  river.  It’s  time  to 
go  home !  So  we  shoulder  our  tools  and 
walk  slowly  back  to  the  house — the  chil¬ 
dren  hanging  to  me — like  a  bunch  of  lit¬ 
tle  burrs.  After  the  darkness  fell  T  went 
out  for  a  little  walk  on  the  lawn — “think¬ 
ing  strange  thoughts  beneath  the  silent 
stars!”  Old  Bruce  sits  under  the  tree 
and  watches  me.  What  was  I  thinking 
about?  Why  in  today’s  New  York  Times 
1  load  the  following  popm  by  Florence 
Van  Cleve,  which  I  know  will  appeal  to 
many  of  us : 


Westclox 


Big  Ben  &  Company 


A  GROUP  of  nine  alarm 
docks  and  two  watches 
doing  business  under  the 
trade  mark  Westclox.  Big 
Ben  is  easily  the  best  known, 
though  Baby  Ben  runs  him 
a  close  second. 

Sleep-Meter  has  a  host  of 
friends  among  people  who 
like  Westclox  quality  at  a 


medium  price. 

America,  who  really  found¬ 
ed  the  line,  offers  Westclox 
service  at  a  price  that  makes 
people  wonder  how  it  can  be 
done.  Pocket  Ben  is  a  watch 
that  takes  a  dollar-fifty  out 
of  your  pocket  and  puts  in¬ 
to  it  a  timekeeping  service 
worth  many  times  that. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Big  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleep-Meter  Jack  o’Lantern  Pocket  Ben  Glo-Ben 
$3-25  £3.25  ...  $l-SO  $2.00  $3.00  $1.50  $2.2$ 


My  prices  are  much  lower  1 
/  m  this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 

f  w  fRf  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,\ 
Roofing  and  Paint.  My  new  ' 
catalog  is  a  money  saver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  my  Factory- to- Farm,  Freight 

_ Paid  plan.  You  can  save  money,  I 

too -quality  ana  satisfaction  guaranteed./ 
Send  tor  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COJ 
Dept. 4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  M.  Y. 
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'Beat  i-t,  \ 
^1aria,b«st/ 


Wow 

iWOW 


, Hem  loci 


“Get  out  o’  here!” 

— that’s  what  seed  corn,  when  coated  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent,  says  to  crows  and  pests 

and  they  do  GET! 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice  as 
much  seed,  sort  o’  feeling  that  crows 
will  pull  up  half  of  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  up  scare-crows,  and  then 


keep  a  shot-gun  handy  to  kill  off  the 
crows  that  have  built  nests  right  in 
the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed  will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 


corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter  !  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep,  them  out  of  your  ffelds,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Lugging  Water 
is  Drudgery 


and  so  unnecessary.  Why  waste  your 
energy  carrying  water  when  a  Goulds 
Autowater  System  will  give  you  run- 
ning  water  where  you  want  it  at  the 
turn  of  a  tap?  For  kitchen,  bath, 
laundry,  washing  cars,  watering  stock 
and  dozens  of  other  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  jobs,  there  is  nothing  that  saves 
energy  and  temper  like 

OOULDS  PUMPS 
AND  WATER 
SYSTEMS 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  K, 
which  describes  our  complete  line  of 
electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ourewiiei 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  AND  75frFACK  A6ES  EVERYWHERE 


KNITTING  YARNS 
Half  Price 

0 

Direct  from  factory,  postage  paid. 

Save  money.  Prices  less  than  half. 

No  seconds.  Finest  quality.  Boautl- 
ful  colors.  Free  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  stylish  Sweaters,  Scarfs  and 
Baby  Clothes.  Send  4c  stamps  for 
generous  samples,  stylesheets,  di¬ 
rections.  Toulson  Yarn  Co.,  Dept. 
R-10,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

|No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Sbeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i® 
.fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 

I  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

J  Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  about  weaving:  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced.  eaaily-operatedlooma. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488,  Factory  St,  BOONVILLE,  NY 


1  HA  F,NE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  Ull  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
,  ,  ,  Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.- Simple 
efficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 
TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EUTHANASIA 

My  son’s  wife  came  to  visit  us  today ; 
Pretty,  they  call  her,  but  I  always  feel 
A  little  restless  when  she  looks  at  me — 
A  sort  of  shrinking;  fodlish?  It  may  be. 
Our  old  dog  Rover  crept  up  to  my  feet 
Soon  as  he  heard  her  voice ;  he  seemed 
to  feel 

The  same  way,  somehow ;  strange  how 
beasts  can  tell 

'Who  love  ’em  and  who  don’t. 

She  said:  “I  think 
It’s  time  you  put  that  dog  to  sleep.  He’s 
old — 

Too  old  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  life ; 

And  then  he  eats  a  lot,  and  food  is  dear. 
Take  my  advice  and  give  him  chloro¬ 
form.” 

She  spoke  to  Daughter,  but  she  looked 
at  me ; 

And  I — I  felt  a  chill  around  my  heart. 

Old  Rover  cuddled  closer  to  my  feet, 

And  looked  up  at  me  with  his  mournful 
•eyes — 

A  pleading  look  ;  I  bent  and  stroked  his 
head, 

While  the  two  women  talked  of  this  and 
that ; 

And  all  the  while  they  talked  I  sat  and 
mused. 

“Too  old  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  life?” 
Why,  I  can  smile  at  such  absurdity ! 
Life’s  a  great  Mountain,  where  we  climb 
and  climb, 

Panting  and  breathless,  holding  to  each 
tree 

That  offers  ns  a  moment’s  resting  place: 
Then  on  again.  We  cannot  see  the  view ; 
Our  eyes  are  fastened  to  the  perilous  path 
That  stretches  on  and  on.  But  when  at 
last 

The  Mountain-top  is  reached  (and  that’s 
Old  Age) 

We  draw  a  long,  full  breath,  contentedly  ; 
We  sit  us  down  upon  the  mossy  ground, 
And  look  and  look  until  we’re  satisfied. 
All  things  are  beautiful  up  here ;  the 
wind 

Is  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  many 
pines ; 

The  sunset  is  so  near  we  almost  touch 
The  great  gold  ball  that  turns  all  things 
to  gold, 

With  Midas-touch. 

And  looking  down  the  path, 
We  see  the  Younger  Generation  come, 
And  know  the  struggle  they  are  going 
through, 

And  long  to  call  to  them  :  “Be  of  good 
cheer ! 

The  Mountain-top  is  waiting!  Do  not 
fear !” 

Old  Rover  stretched  himself  and  licked 
my  hand ; 

It’s  wonderful  how  dumb  beasts  under¬ 
stand.  *  H.  w.  c. 


Garlic  in  Florida ;  Poinsettia 

The  communication  of  Mrs.  ,T.  N.  on 
page  126  on  ‘“How  to  Raise  Garlic,”  and 
several  others  that  have  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  recent  issues,  attracted  my  attention. 
In  years  past  I  have  grown  quite  a  little 
of  this  vegetable  for  home  use.  But  my 
experience  is  in  this  southern  climate, 
however,  here  is  is :  The  garlic  bulbs, 
were  divided  into  cloves,  and  these  planted 
as  you  would  onion  sets,  and  cultivated 
the  same.  Our  only  failures  were  from 
lack  of  rain  ;  with  ordinary  moisture  they 
matured  in  good  shape.  The  soil  used  is 
a  thin  sandy  loam,  and  fertilizing  had 
to  be  heavy  to  insure  good  returns.  I 
judge  in  the  latitude  of  Pennsylvania  it 
would  need  to  be  planted  early,  as  it  takes 
longer  than  onions  to  mature.  Thick 
neck  with  garlic,  as  with  onions,  I  would 
judge,  was  caused  by  wrong  fertilizing, 
and  possibly  too  heavy  soil ;  where  the 
fertilizer  was  not  properly  balanced.  I 
have  never  been  troubled  by  it,  and  have 
grown  garlic  for  quite  a  period  of  years. 
After  proper  drying,  the  tops  should  be 
braided  into  a  cable  and  they  should  he 
hung  in  a  dry  situation,  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay  ;  as  like  onion  sets  they  heat  readily, 
and  begin  to  decay. 

On  page  127  you  answer  a  query  from 
Mrs.  O.  G.  H.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  propa¬ 
gating  Poinsettias.  Here  we  grow  them 
iruto  miniature  trees,  with  bracts  12  and 
18  in.  across,  the  plants  from  4  to  9  ft. 
tall  out  in  the  open.  They  become  dor¬ 
mant  here  in  January,  and  begin  to  shed 
their  crimson  bracts ;  we  then  cut  off 
the  year’s  growth,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  From  these  stumps 
next  year’s  growth  comes,  very  bushy. 
The  trimmings,  we  cut  into  12-in.  lengths, 
and  insert  them  in  garden  soil  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  when  they  root 
readily.  In  Nebraska,  I  should  judge, 
the  trouble  would  be  in  keeping  them 
from  frosting,  as  they  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  cold  and  easily  killed. 

I  am  writing  this,  gazing  out  through 
the  open  window,  between  the  fronds  of 
Cocos  plumosa  and  Washingtonia  ro- 
busta,  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  chenille 
plant,  a  tall  bush  of  Assonia,  oleanders 
and  mangroves,  upon  the  sunlit  waters 
of  the  Manatee  River,  to  the  town  of 
Palmetto,  and  the  famous  Atwood  grape¬ 
fruit  grove  beyond.  In  the  foreground, 
the  afternoon  steamer  for  St.  Petersburg 
and  Tampa  with  excursionists,  is  just 
steaming  northward,  while  nearer  is  the 
mile-long  automobile  bridge,  that  here 
»pans  the  river,  with  its  double  string  of 
automobiles  and  busses  crossing,  as  they 
do.  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night. 

Florida.  piiilip  c.  tucker. 


This  oil  range 

has  focused 

THE  heat  given  by  the  burners  of 
the  Florence  Oil  Range  is  con- 
centrated  right  on  one  spot — right  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

This  focused  heat  saves  your  time, 
for  everything  cooks  quickly  when  the 
heat  stays  where  you  want  it. 

It  is  cheap,  for  fuel  is  not  wasted 
when  the  heat  is  focused  on  the  center 
of  the  pot — cheap  fuel,  too,  kerosene, 
and  used  only  when  actually  cooking. 

You  get  the  best  results,  for  you  can  have  any  degree  of 
heat  you  need — from  intense  to  simmering  —  always  focused 
— regulated  by  the  turn  of  a  lever. 

When  you  are  ready  to  begin  cooking,  the  Florence  is 
ready  for  you.  Just  turn  the  levers  and  light  the  burners. 
The  Florence  burns  a  gasdike  flame — it  is  not  a  wick  flame, 
such  as  you  see  in  an  ordinary  oil  lamp. 

The  famous  Florence  Oven,  with  the  “baker’s  arch’ 
and  patented  heat'spreader,  assures  even  baking.  Pies  and 
cakes  come  out  evenly  baked  and  delicately  browned. 
Meats  roast  to  exactly  the  right  turn.  There  is  a  heat 
indicator  on  the  oven  door  which  shows  exactly  how 
much  heat  there  is  inside. 

Ask  at  the  store  to  see  the  Florence  Oil  Range.  You 
will  be  struck  by  its  shining  beauty  and  sturdiness.  See 
it  in  action — then  ask  yourself  if  you  can  do  without  this 
oil  range  with  its  focused  heat. 


heat ! 


Cut-away  view  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  burner,  showing  how 
the  heat  is  focused  right  on 
the  cooking  vessel. 


Florence  Stove  Co.,  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Division  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 

New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water 
Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 


FLORENCE 

Oil  Range  — 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  New  York  reader — every  country  reader 
in  fact — should  study  the  article  by  Mr.  Deven- 
dorf  on  the  first  page-  It  is  a  fair,  calm  study  of 
the  rural  school  situation.  The  group  of  educators 
and  “authorities”  who  have  so  persistently,  for  the 
past  few  years,  worked  to  take  the  district  school 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  patrons,  found  out  last 
year  that  they  could  not  carry  their  point  by  any 
frontal  attack.  The  more  they  worked  the  more  they 
made  it  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  country 
people  opposed  their  schemes.  So  this  year  they 
tried  a  new  plan.  They  worked  secretly  and  laid 
their  plans  with  care.  Under  the  guise  of  an  appar¬ 
ently  fair  plan  to  provide  State  aid  for  schools  they 
forced  a  hill  through  the  Legislature — which  con¬ 
tains  a  form  of  'bribery  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  force 
many  one-teacher  schools  to  consolidate  in  order  to 
obtain  help  from  the  State.  This  is  a  new  way  of 
trying  to  gain  the  ends  sought  in  the  old  Downing- 
Porter  bill  of  last  year.  At  the  same  time  this 
group  killed  the  bill  to  give  definitely  to  the  local 
district  the  right  to  prevent  forced  consolidation. 
This  clarifies  the  issue.  The  country  people  must 
now  make  the  fight  of  their  lives  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  preventing  consolidation  except  through  a 
majority  vote  of  the  local  people.  We  urge  instant 
and  full  organization  in  every  school  district.  At 
the  coming  school  meeting  on  May  5  we  ask  all  our 
friends  to  tuna  out,  organize  a  branch  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  and  make  as  large  a 
contribution  as  is  possible  to  a  fighting  fund  to 
carry  on  this  work.  A  few  determined  men  led  by 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  put  up  a  splendid  fight  in  the 
last  Legislature.  They  need  all  the  help  of  any  sort 
you  can  give  them.  They  are  responsible  and  loyal. 
Here  then  is  the  chance  which  New  York  farmers 
have  been  wating  for — to  do  it  themselves.  This 
school  question  touches  vitally  the  lives  of  all  our 
people.  It  is  the  greatest  question  we  have  to  face 
in  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  our  farmers.  Up  and 
at  them!  Organize  in  your  district  and  help  finance 
the  campaign. 

* 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  a  little  article  about 
the  value  of  certain  old  violins.  Now  we  are 
besieged  by  people  who  think  they  have  a  genuine 
Stradivarius  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  for  $1,000 
or  more!  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know 
one  fiddle  from  another.  We  are  told  that  some  of 
them  squeak,  while  others  thrill  like  a  nightingale — 
if  anyone  knows  how  that  bird  really  sings.  All 
are  alike  to  us..  We  are  told  that  there  are  about 
300  violins  made  by  the  renowned  Stradivarius.  For 
all  we  know  some  of  our  people  may  have  one  of  the 
originals,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  friends  not  to  buy  valuable  presents  for 
their  friends  on  credit — on  the  strength  of  what  they 
will  be  paid  for  the  violin.  That  would  make  the 
wrong  kind  of  dancing.  No  one  but  an  expert  can 
determine  the  value  of  these  instruments.  The  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  dealers  in  musical  goods  will  appraise 
them  fairly,  but  please  do  not  expect  us  to  give  up- 
to-date  musical  opinions. 

* 

ECRRTARY  of  Agriculture  Jardine,  tells  che 
experiment  stations  bluntly  that  they  must  make 
a  practical  saving  with  the  additional  public  money 
which  Congress  is  giving  them.  This  money  should 
not  be  considered  a  nice  little  handout  to  use  for 
salary  increase  and  pet  personal  plans.  If  it  cannot 
be  used  for  some  practical  line  of  needed  "research,” 
better  hand  it  back  to  the  government.  The  other 
day  some  of  the  experts  made  remarks  about  the 
honey-bee.  They  found  that  this  “busy”  insect  is 


really  a  loafer  and  they  would  evidently  like  to  use 
a  nice  appropriation  to  show  just  how  much  of  a 
loafer  he  or  she  is.  This  moves  the  New  York  Sun 
to  a  little  sarcasm : 

“The  bee  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  th»  profes¬ 
sional,  social  and  economic  surveyors.  With  the  right 
appropriation,  say  $500,000,  they  could  keep  as  busy 
over  the  bee  as  the  bee  used  to  be  thought  before  this 
terrible  exposure  of  its  true  character.” 

Yet  the  half  million  dollars  here  suggested  would 
be  as  wisely  spent  as  many  millions  of  the  people’s 
money  that  have  gone  before!  There  is,  without 
question,  need  of  certain  “resea»ch”  work  along 
some  agricultural  lines,  but  there  is  a  limit.  In 
“Arrowsmith”  we  are  told  of  two  doctors  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  research  laboratory  who  made  an  application 
for  $10,000  worth  of  live  monkeys  for  experiments. 
They  were  to  inoculate  these  monkeys  with  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  and  then  try  to  cure  them. 

* 

E  have  had  several  items  about  that  case  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  judge  ruled  that 
apples  attached  to  the  tree  are  real  estate,  and  that 
real  estate  cannot  be  stolen — therefore,  taking  such 
apples  is  not  larceny!  Now  comes  a  new  line  in  the 
case.  This  judge  is  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  are  coming  with  a 
mighty  roar  of  protest.  The  judge  claims  that  under 
the  Pennsylvania  laws  his  decision  is  justified,  but 
he  offered  his  services  in  preparing  a  new  law  which 
would  clinch  the  matter  and  definitely  make  it  a 
crime  to  touch  such  fruit  either  growing  on  the  tree 
or  on  the  ground.  For  many  years  the  farmers  did  not 
consider  the  taking  of  such  fruit  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  Now  through  the  extended  use  of  cars  and 
trucks  it  has  become  a  great  nuisance,  and  there 
will  be  no  rest  until  the  law  officers  can  and  will 
manhandle  these  thieves.  If  the  present  law  will 
not  answer — make  one  that  will.  That  is  the  way 
to  do  it  yourself. 

* 

WE  are  often  treated  to  eloquent  orations  about 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  great  cities. 
The  effort  seems  to  be  to  show  that  country  people 
are  a  benighted  lot,  fighting  against  the  great  culture 
and  refinement  of  the  city,  and  absorbing  it  very 
slowly.  There  may  be  some  hope  for  them  if  the 
young  country  children  can  be  taken  away  from  the 
small  local  schools  and  put  in  larger  schools  where 
they  may  have  the  advantage  of  “city  methods,”  but 
the  power  of  country  people  over  the  local  school 
must  be  broken.  The  “authorities”  who  are  striving 
to  wipe  out  the  little  country  schools  will  of  course 
deny  any  such  motive,  but  whenever  you  put  it 
straight  to  them  and  they  know  they  will  not  be 
exactly  quoted,  that  is  essentially  what  they  say. 
They  are  fully  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  city 
methods  of  education,  manners  and  character  must 
of  necessity  be  superior,  and  they  would,  if  they 
dared,  force  such  things  upon  the  country  regardless 
of  whether  they  fit  conditions  or  not.  Now  if  coun¬ 
try  people  are  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  city — they 
must  run  the  risk  of  taking  them  all.  They  cannot 
select  the  culture  and  art  and  high  living  of  the  few, 
for  it  is  evident  that  there  are  other  tendencies  of 
education  which  lead  to  the  other  extreme.  For 
example,  the  other  day  the  daily  papers  printed 
this  note: 

“One  hundred  children,  including  many  boys  and 
girls  who  appeared  to  be  barely  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  were  in  the  front  rows  of  an  audience  of  1,000 
which  applauded  and  cheered  when  speakers  called  for 
the  abolition  of  religion  from  the  world  and  made  revo¬ 
lutionary  addresses  at  a  meeting  to  protest  against  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  connection  with  the  public  school 
curriculum,  in  this  city.” 

These  children  loudly  applauded  a  resolution  in¬ 
structing  them  to  refuse  to  receive  any  religious  in¬ 
struction.  We  never  heard  of  a  country  district 
where  children  called  for  the  abolition  of  all  religion 
from  the  world — but  we  will  ask  you  to  go  into  anjr 
large  town  or  city  public  school,  talk  privately  with 
the  pupils  and  see  what  you  find.  To  be  sure  much 
of  this  condition  is  due  to  the  lazy  attitude  regard¬ 
ing  religion  and  real  character  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  and  the  decline  in  home  influence  and  disci¬ 
pline,  but  the  point  is  that  with  all  their  boasted 
culture  and  superior  methods,  the  city  school  sys¬ 
tems  contain  a  form  of  dynamite  which  may  blow 
up  country  life  as  it  threatens  to  blow  up  the  life 
of  the  town.  We  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
earnest  country  man  and  woman  to  fight  to  the  last 
for  the  integrity  of  the  country  school.  Let  it  be 
“helped”  financially,  if  need  be,  but.  let  it  remain 
under  control  of  the  local  authorities.  Give  it  better 
teachers  and  methods  which  fit  the  lives  of  the 
people,  but  keep  it  at  home. 


May  2,  1925 

URiING  May  and  June  a  new  census  of  New 
York  will  be  taken,  and  there  will  be  several 
new  features.  About  7,000  enumerators  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  also  150  supervisors — one  for  each  As¬ 
sembly  district.  The  enumerators  will  be  paid  $3 
per  day,  with  two  cents  for  each  name  in  addition. 
This  census  will  be  taken  almost  entirely  by  women. 
1  he  rate  of  payment  does  not  seem  to  attract  men 
who  have  employment,  while  many  women  will  like 
this  little  pin  money.  The  women,  too,  feel  that 
they  are  as  well  able  to  do  this  work  as  anyone — 
and  that  is  probably  true.  The  entire  work  will  be 
under  direction  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Florence  Knapp, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Her  instructions  are  clear 
and  positive  that  there  must  be  no  gossip  along  the 
way.  A  good  many  men  who  have  taken  the  census 
well  know  how  they  have  often  been  expected  to 
take  the  opinion  some  families  have  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  deliver  it  at  the  right  door  like  an  evil 
message.  “None  of  that!”  says  M* *rs.  Knapp — but 
she  will  have  a  job  to  prevent  some  of  it.  This  will 
be  about  the  first  appearance  of  business  women  in 
practical  politics— for  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  in  the 
past,  to  purify  the  job,  there  has  been  great  politics 
in  it.  Give  the  census  woman  a  fair  chance.  Treat 
her  right.  She  is  in  politics  to  stay.  You  never  can 
keep  her  out. 

* 

E  believe  that  nine  out  ten  of  the  American 
people  who  have  ever  given  any  serious 
thought  to  it  believe  that  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  are  an  injury  to  the  nation’s  business. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  strong,  deliberate  body  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  need  a  group  of  able,  cool-headed  jnen 
who  will  act  like  statesmen  whenever  needed.  Under 
the  present  rules  these  “grave  and  reverend”  Sena¬ 
tors  may  act  like  school  boys  or  worse  and  hold  up, 
the  entire  business  by  trying  to  tire  out  the  other 
side.  One  of  them  could  get  up  and  delay  some 
matter  of  vital  importance  while  he  read  extracts 
from  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Arrowsmith”  or  Josephus’s 
History.  It  becomes  no  longer  a  contest  over  a 
principle  or  some  constitutional  point,  but  a  question 
of  physical  endurance.  If  the  public  want  that  they 
would  better  bring  about  the  long-delayed  fight  be¬ 
tween  Harry  Wills  and  Dempsey.  At  least  that  is 
more  interesting  than  the  question  whether  Senator 
Nix  can  work  his  mouth  until  Senator  Fix  loses  his 
ears.  This  childish  game  is  played  out.  It  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
country  is  back  of  Vice-president  Dawes  in  his 
effort  to  cut  out  all  this  wasted  effort  just  as  he 
would  the  drone-stuff  in  a  private  business. 

* 

At  a  cottage  near  a  little  schoolhouse  the  bus  stopped, 
and  a  small  girl  with  her  arms  full  of  books  entered 
the  car.  I  said  to  her,  “Where  are  you  going,  little  , 
girl?”  She  answered,  “To  the  village  to  school.”  Said 
I,  “Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  little  school  near  where 
you  got  on?”  She  replied,  "I  don’t  like  the  teacher.” 
“Who  is  your  teacher?”  said  I.  She  answered,  “'My 
mother.”  c.  o. 

HIS  is  a  pretty  liberal  age,  and  there  is  not  the 
respect  for  parents  that  we  knew  60  years  ago, 
but  this  seems  about  the  limit.  There  may  be  some 
reason  why  it  was  better  for  this  little  girl  to  be 
away  from  mother  for  a  time.  We  know  of  one  case 
where  a  woman  did  not  like  her  little  girl  because 
she  resembled  her  father  too  closely.  Generally 
speaking  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  the 
Child  does  not  like  to  be  taught  by  her  mother.  We 
gave  up  some  little  time  ago  trying  to  understand 
the  language  and  thought  of  our  modern  young 
people.  Yet  in  this  reported  case  we  are  led  to 
wonder  who  was  responsible  for  this  educational 
freak — mother  or  child? 


Brevities 

lx  Pennsylvania,  any  son  or  any  child  or  all  the 
children  of  a  deceased  parent  are  liable  for  burial  ex¬ 
penses,  provided  the  deceased  left  no  property. 

The  telephone  company  may  discontinue  service  to 
the  subscriber  who  fails  to  pay,  and  this  applies  to 
calls  for  that  subscriber  as  well  as  calls  made  by  him. 

'Seedsmen  report  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  sample  of  the  genuine  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  as 
originally  sent  out  by  Mr.  Carman.  It  is  badly  mixed 
with  other  varieties ;  much  the  same  is  true  of  Irish 
Cobbler. 

Now  come  reports  of  a  “rabbit  drive”  in  Arizona. 
They  have  had  five  of  these  drives  already — and  ap¬ 
parently  as  many  rabbits  as  ever.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  .high  wire  fence  a  mile  long  and  drive  the 
rabbits  up  against  it.  Oh  !  we  are  terribly  in  need  of 
these  rabbits  here. 

'SeverlAL  readers  report  very  encouraging  results  from 
feeding  cows  on  silage,  Alfalfa  or  Soy  bean  hay  and 
cottonseed  meal.  It  does  not  give  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  but  the  most  economical  quart  A  man 
should  not  spend  his  time  trying  to  see  how  much  milk 
he  can  produce,  but  how  much  money  he  has  left  after 
he  pays  his  feed  bills. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  Milk  Returns 

ILK  prices  for  the  month  of  March  as  reported 
are  as  follows: 


The  pool  net  cash  price . $2.26 

Expenses  . . . 07 


Gross  as  reported  .  2.33 

Sheffield  Farms  . .. .  2.575 

Non-pool  —  Buffalo  .  2.S4 

Model  Dairy  .  2.566 

The  pool  volume  and  pidces  for  the  month  figure 
as  follows: 

Class  1  .  104,533,933  x  $2.93  =  $3,062,844,236 

2A  ....  28,524,914  X  2.148  =  612,715.152 

“  2B  -  5, 90S, 922  X  2.198=  129,878.175 

“  2C  -  3,517,259  X  2.098  =  73,792.093 

“  3A  -  29,379,025  X  1.95  =  572,890.987 

“  3B  -  2,435,256  x  1.85  =  *45,052.236 

“  30  -  917,516  X  1.65  =  15,139.014 

“  4 A  -  5,655,070  X  1.58  =  89,350.106 

“  4B  -  1,324,777  X  1.66  =  21,991.298 


Total  . 182,196,672  =  $4,623,653,297 

Gross  . 182,196,672  X  2.33  =  4.245,182.457 


Unaccounted  for  . $378,470,840 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  substantially  20.7 
cents  per  100  l'bs.  for  the  whole  volume  of  pooled 
milk.  Adding  to  this  the  expense  of  7  cents  gives  a 
total  of  27.7  cents  per  100  lbs.  According  to  the 
official  explanations,  however,  the  item  not  accounted 
for  is  chargeable  to  the  53,249,837  l'bs.  handled  in 
pool  plants  and  this  is  a  loss  of  71  cents  a  100  lbs. 
for  all  milk  handled  in  the  pool  plants. 

The  persistence  in  publishing  a  report  month  after 
month  with  an  item  of  near  a  half  million  of  value 
not  accounted  for  after  members  have  demanded  an 
exact  ^recounting  is  the  most  shameless  performance 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  attention  from  an  agency 
handling  other  people’s  property  and  money. 

As  compared  with  March,  1924,  the  total  pool 
volume  is  short  13,119,515  lbs.,  and  the  volume 
handled  in  pool  plants  is  short  8,783,420  lbs.  There 
were  140  plants  last  March,  and  160  in  March,  1925. 
The  loss  of  members  reported  is  3,4SS.  The  League 
bought  out  four  of  the  large  distributors  and  some 
small  units  during  the  year,  and  it  was  expected 
that  these  purchases  would  increase  the  membership 
and  volume  of  pooled  milk.  Instead  there  has  been 
a  substantial  loss. 


Save  Dairy  Co-operation 

Acting  as  individuals  and  as  Isolated  Groups 
Dairymen  Have  Failed 

Part  II 

OiWEVER  much  dairy  farmers  of  the  present 
day  may  rejoice  over  the  prospect  of  future  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  industry,  the  thing  that  most  concerns 
them  now  is  a  price  for  milk  that  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  produce  it  without  a  loss.  This 
realized,  a  reasonable  profit  may  well  be  the  next 
objective.  The  welfai*e  of  the  dairyman  is  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  His  profit  or  loss  depends  on 
the  price  he  receives  for  milk.  The  need  is  for  a 
living  price  right  now. 

Whoever  dominates  the  wholesale  market  in  the 
city  of  New  York  fixes  the  price  of  milk  to  producers 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Dairymen  selling  milk 
as  individuals  or  as  independent  groups  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  wholesale  supply. 

For  50  years  or  more  producers  sold  their  milk 
individually.  For  several  years  now  they  have  sold 
it  largely  in  independent  groups.  In  both  cases 
the  dealers  controlled  the  wholesale  supply  and  fixed 
the  price  for  producers  as  well  as  for  consumers. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  price  has  been  uniformly 
low  to  producers.  Considering  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  the  price  was  never  lower  than  it  has 
been  during  the  recent  years.  Never  before  was  there 
a  more  general  tendency  to  sell  cows  and  quit  the 
business.  Never  before  was  the  credit  of  dairy 
farmers  so  nearly  exhausted  at  the  bank  and  the 
feed  store.  Never  before  did  milk  pi’oducers  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  appeal  so  generally  and  per¬ 
sistently  for  relief. 

In  the  economic  view,  production  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  the  feeding  of  the  cows  to  the  delivery 
of  milk  at  the  consumer’s  door.  Distribution  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  problem  of  the  dairy  farmer.  His  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  function  of  distribution  does  not 
mean  that  he  must  personally  follow  the  milk 
through  to  the  consumer.  It  does  mean,  if  his  best 
interests  are  served,  that  he  sees  to  it  that  an  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economic  delivery  is  made.  His  welfare 
demands  that  consumers  get  the  milk  at  the  lowest 
price  possible  consistent  with  the  cost  of  production; 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  be  fairly  pro¬ 
portioned  between  the  producer  at  the  farm  and 
the  distributor  in  the  city. 

The  interests  of  farmer  and  distributor  are  in  a 


large  measure  identical.  Both  are  benefited  by  a 
full  and  regular  production  and  by  a  large  consump¬ 
tion.  Generally  speaking,  the  interests  of  both  are 
served  by  a  stable  condition  of  the  market.  That 
is  to  stay  in  a  regular  supply  to  meet  the  demand 
and  in  a  uniform  price,  but  the  supply  may  be 
artificially  increased  by  dealers  to  the  detriment 
of  the  producer.  In  other  phases  of  the  business 
as  now  conducted,  the  interests  of  producer  and 
dealer  are  antagonistic.  Dealers  buying  milk  to  re¬ 
sell  at  a  profit  naturally  buy  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible.  The  producer  always  wants  more  than  the 
dealer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  farmer  would  profit 
with  a  supply  that  would  fully  meet  the  increasing 
demand,  but  by  not  exceeding  the  demand.  The 
dealer  profits  by  a  surplus  and  usually  takes  the 
trouble  to  keep  more  milk  coming  to  the  market 
than  consumers  demand.  This  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  low  prices  to  the  producer. 

For  best  results  the  relation  between  producer  and 
dealer  should  be  pleasant  and  equitable,  but  the 
one  who  controls  the  wholesale  supply  will  fix  the 
price.  So  far  mainly  the  dealer  has  exercised  that 
privilege.  As  the  primary  and  basic  factor  in  the 
business,  the  control  of  the  product  he  creates,  and 
the  price  of  it,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy¬ 
man.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  prove 
that  dairymen  can  control  the  supply  and  sell  it  at 
the  cost  of  production  with  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
to  show  in  sufficient  detail  just  how  these  things 
can  be  done  by  farmers  themselves. 


\  t  i  A 

Changes  in  the  Food  Markets 

N  the  book  “Adventures  in  Silence”  the  statement 
is  made  that  each  day  an  army  of  commuters 
nearly  as  large  as  the  entire  population  of  Vermont 
swarms  into  New  York  City  in  the  morning  and  back 
to  the  country  at  night.  This  statement  has  been 
questioned,  but  exact  figures  have  now  been  given. 
It  is  stated  that  364,000  of  these  commuters  come 
to  the  city  daily.  The  population  of  Vermont  D 
352,428.  They  represent  a  population  of  over  1,- 
500,000  living  on  earnings  in  this  city,  but  having 
homes  outside.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  new 
tunnels  and  bridges  between  Manhattan  and  New 
Jersey  are  completed  this  great  army  will  he  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  three,  and  in  time  lower  Manhattan  will 
be  practically  deserted  except  for  manufacturing 
and  business.  Easier  transportation,  the  car,  and 
later,  the  small  airplane,  will  do  much  to  break  up 
the  density  of  city  population.  The  moving  picture 
show  is  also  doing  much  to  bring  this  about.  The 
average  man  is  losing  much  of  the  old-time  ability 
to  amuse  himself.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
American  had  enough  within  him  to  keep  his  mind 
pleasantly  occupied,  but  now  he  must  be  entertained. 
He  does  not  need  to  run  to  the  city  for  amusement. 
The  picture  show  brings  it  to  him  into  the  country. 

It  may  not  seem  that  this  is  of  any  great  import¬ 
ance  to  country  people,  but  it  will  have,  in  time, 
great  effect  upon  their  markets  and  their  work.  For 
20  years  now  the  tendency  has  been  to  desert. the 
country  and  concentrate  in  the  city.  Now  a  break¬ 
ing  up  and  scattering  process  is  under  way.  People 
are  to  leave  their  city  homes,  but  they  are  not  going 
“back  to  the  land”  as  that  term  has  been  under¬ 
stood.  They  are  going  out  a  few  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  can  live  in  little  houses  of  their  own 
— with  a  small  piece  of  land — a  garden,  a  few  hens, 
and  perhaps  a  cow  or  a  milk  goat.  What  is  going 
on  around  New  York  is  true  of  every  other  great 
city.  A  great  migration  is  starting  in,  and  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  leave  the  cities  largely  to  manufac¬ 
turing — with  a  wide  fringe  of  small  towns  or  gar¬ 
dens  grouped  around  them.  This  will  bring  many 
changes  in  markets  and  food  habits.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  city  people  have  come  tp  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  prepare  their  own  food,  or  at 
least  all  of  it.  They  crowd  into  small  flats,  and 
take  most  of  their  food  at  restaurants  or  buy  it  at 
delicatessen  stores.  We  know  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  a  group  of  people  in  ordinary  conditions  will 
enjoy  a  theater  party  and  then  buy  cooked  meat,  a 
few  cents’  worth  of  potato  salad,  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  jar  of  fruit.  They  may  make  their  own  coffee  and 
thus  have  a  “theater  supper.”  The  number  of  res¬ 
taurants,  delicatessen  stores  and  groceries  has  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent  during  the  past  few  years — 
showing  how  the  food  habits  of  the  people  are 
changing. 

All  this  has  had  an  effect  uj)on  marketing  and  de¬ 
mand  for  food.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  now  coming  here  is  sold  in  large  lots  to  res¬ 
taurants,  or  to  people  who  obtain  wholesale  prices 
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It  has  meant  an  extra  middleman  in  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  The  public  markets 
here  were  once  well  crowded  with  individual  buyers 
making  small  purchases.  There  are  not  half  of  them 
now,  and  many  of  these  are  commuters  on  their  way 
home  to  the  country.  A  great  proportion  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  handle  large  lots  and  sell  the  cooked  food  at  res¬ 
taurants  or  stores.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  city 
life  is  destroying  the  housekeeping  instinct  to  a  large 
degree.  The  cost  of  rents  is  so  high  that  many  fami¬ 
lies  do  not  have  enough  left  to  buy  as  they  would 
like. 

Now  the  migration  from  city  to  the  country  will 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  this.  The  family  which 
changes  from  a  closely-packed  city  flat  to  a  roomy 
home  in  the  country  will  take  up  the  old  art  of 
housekeeping.  They  will  buy  less  cooked  food  and 
go  back  to  direct  buying.  Many  of  them  will  grow 
garden  stuff  or  a  few  eggs,  a  little  fruit  or  perhaps 
some  milk  on  their  own  place,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  will  use  more  and  buy  the  goods  direct,  prob¬ 
ably  through  some  form  of  co-operative  purchase. 
Out  in  the  country  farmers  can  reach  them  easier 
and  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  city.  On  the 
whole  we  think  that  this  change  which  is  sure  to 
come,  all  over  the  country,  is  to  be  benefit  both  city 
people  and  farmers. 


A  Case  Under  the  Compensation  Law 

ROM  time  to  time  we  have  the  most  remarkable 
cases  regarding  compensation  for  labor  injury 
turned  over  to  us.  Generally  speaking,  in  New  York 
State,  the  compensation  law  does  not  cover  the 
ordinary  work  of  farm  laborers,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  settled  in  one  or  two  cases  that  certain  classes 
of  farm  labor  do  come  under  compensation  law.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  advise  a  farmer  whether  he 
should  take  out  insurance  for  his  hands  or  not.  In 
New  Jersey,  where  the  employer  of  farm  labor  is 
certainly  responsible,  such  insurance  is  just  about 
as  necessary  as  fire  insurance  on  buildings.  In  one 
case  just  presented  to  us,  a  rather  pitiful  report  is' 
made.  An  elderly  man,  nearly  seventy,  worked  in 
a  factory  in  Western  New  York.  In  his  younger 
days  he  managed  a  machine  successfully,  but  of  late 
years  was  given  a  job  at  yard  work,  and  a  younger* 
man  was  put  in  charge  of  the  machine.  On  the  day 
of  the  accident,  this  elderly  man  left  his  job  in  the 
yard  and  stepped  into  the  factory  for  a  drink  of 
water.  In  some  way  not  exactly  known,  while  pass¬ 
ing  the  machine  his  arm  was  caught  and  it  was 
torn  completely  away  from  his  body.  The  man  fell 
to  the  floor  and  bled  profusely  before  he  could  be 
taken  to  hospital.  The  shock  of  the  accident,  the 
weakness  from  excessive  bleeding  and  the  year  of 
great  pain  and  agony  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  mind. 
The  man  became  insane  as  the  result  of  his  trouble, 
and  was  taken  to  a  State  hospital.  There  the  doctors 
agreed  that  his  mental  condition  was  due  to  the 
shock  and  blood  lost.  Naturally,  his  relatives  ap¬ 
plied  for  compensation  under  the  law.  This  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  lawyers  who  have  been  employed  to 
handle  the  case  advise  his  relatives  to  drop  it.  The 
reason  given  by  the  Compensation  Commission  is 
that  this  man’s .  accident  did  not  arise  out  of  his 
employment;  that  he  went  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  factory  of  his  own  intentions  and  served  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  in  so  doing;  therefore,  they  claim  that 
he  went  near  the  machine  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  that  the  company  is  not  liable  for  his  accident. 
Now,  technically,  there  may  be  something  in  this 
claim,  but  it  seems  like  a  very  cruel  and  heartless 
proposition  under  the  circumstances  for  a  man  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  We  give  this  simply  as  one  case 
out  of  many  which  come  to  us.  While  there  is  ■ 
something  of  injustice  in  the  failure  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  law  to  provide  properly  for  those  who  are 
injured,  probably,  however,  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  and  costly  matter 
to  carry  such  a  case  through. 


Milk  Conference  Board  Secretary  Resigns 

Mr.  I.  Elkin  Nathans,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  an  association 
of  milk  dealers,  since  its  organization  in  1917,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  after  May  1,  1925,  will  be  associated  with 
Brown  &  Bailey  Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  formerly  the  milk  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Eastern  States  Milk  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  States  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.,  on  April  16,  the  following  officers  were  , 
elected:  Morgan  B.  Garlock,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  president;  ' 
Charles  M.  Bull,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  B.  O.  Wales,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Rosooe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  secretary 
Benjamin  G.  Van  Alstine,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  treasurer.'  ’ 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Witnesses  of  April 

April,  I  take  your  witness  clear 
That  Christ  shall  come  in  light. 

For  I  have  seen  a  dogwood  tree 
Blow  whitely  in  the  night. 

Shall  any  ask  more  proof  than  this. 
That  in  such  light  is  love? 

In  darkness  of  Gethsemane 
White  dogwood  shone  above. 

April,  I  take  your  witness  high 
That  He  shall  come  in  flame. 

For  I  have  seen  the  living  fire 
That  crimson  boughs  proclaim. 

What  burning  credence  shall  the  ground 
Demand  that  fiame  is  joy? 

The  Judas  Trees  are  red  as  blood. 

That  death  could  not  destroy. 

April,  I  take  your  witness  pure 
That  He  shall  come  in  grace, 

For  I  have  seen  a  lily  gleam 
Upon  a  shadowed  place. 

Shall  faith  not  come  to  seek  again 
God’s  peace,  when  lilies  stir? 

These  flowers  bloomed  when  Mary  said, 
“Art  Thou  the  Gardener?” 

— 'Cecilia  Ellerbe  in  the  Buccaneer. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  offers  a  very  simple 
solution  for  canning  apples  so  that  they 
do  not  mash  into  apple  sauce.  She  says : 

Use  apples  that  do  not  mash.  I  take 
Spitzenbergs,  pare  and  cut  in  halves,  re¬ 
move  core  and  can  as  I  do  peaches. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Dabor  has  issued  a  very 
useful  bulletin  entitled  “Child  IManage- 
ment,”  by  'D.  A.  Thom,  M.  D.  This  is 
Bureau  Publication  No.  143,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  five  cents.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  habits,  feeding,  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  training  and  environment,  in  a  very 
sensible  way,  and  will  be  found  very  help¬ 
ful  to  any  mother.  The  same  Bureau 
has  also  issued  “’Child  Care,”  covering 
the  pre-school  period,  and  “Pre-natal 
Care,”  and  these  three  bulletins  will  be 
valuable  in  the  home  library. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  clean 
a  papered  ceiling.  The  side  walls  in  the 
room  are  fresh  and  clean,  but  the  ceiling 
has  become  dingy  and  soiled.  Cleaning  a 
ceiling  is  very  hard  work,  especially  if  it 
is  high.  The  paper  should  first  be  dusted 
carefully  with  a  feather  duster,  so  that 
all  loose  dust  is  removed.  The  usual 
method  of  cleaning  is  to  use  moderately 
stale  bread,  rubbing  always  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and  going  over  the  whole  surface, 
as  in  painting,  so  as  to  avoid  streaks. 
'Remove  the  discolored  surface  of  the 
bread  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  expose 
a  fresh  portion.  Another  method  is  to 
use  bran.  Procure  a  soft  flat  sponge, 
which  has  no  hard  or  gritty  places  in  it, 
which  might  scratch  the  paper.  Have  a 
pail  of  dry  bran,  put  a  handful  of  bran 
on  the  flat  surface  of  the  sponge,  and 
rub  the  paper  with  it  gently  and  care¬ 
fully.  Have  a  large  pan  or  spread  a 
cloth  to  catch  the  bran  as  it  falls,  but 
never  use  the  same  bran  twice.  There  are 
also  some  special  doughs  made  for  this 
purpose ;  one  of  these  consists  of  two- 
thirds  dough  and  one-third  plaster  of 
Paris,  gently  baked.  However,  either  stale 
bread,  which  should  not  be  hard  baked, 
or  dry  bran,  will  do  the  cleaning,  but  it 
is  tiresome  work. 


Making  a  Down  Quilt 

I  find  on  page  &40  a  question  which  I 
think  I  can  answer  at  least  in  part.  The 
enquirer  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a 
down  quilt.  If  her  down  is  nice  and  fine 
she  can  use  muslin,  but  if  it  is  quilly  it 
will  have  to  be  of  heavier  material.  Mark 
off  in  6  or  S  in.  squares  and  quit  on  those 
lines,  stuffing  in  a  generous  handful  as 
she  goes  along.  This  keeps  the  down  in 
place.  It  will  take  3  or  4  lbs. 

MRS.  M.  G. 

Use  a  fine  quality  of  French  percaline 
for  ticking;  make  tick  two  yards  square, 
open  on  one  end  full  width.  Sew  line  of 
stitching  every  12  in.  from  closed  end  to 
within  8  in.  of  open  end,  making  six  com¬ 
partments.  each  12  in.  wide.  Fill  from 
open  end,  placing  an  equal  amount  of 


down  in  each  compartment  and  sew  end 
shut  leaving  the  ends  of  the  six  long 
compartments  open  into  the  8-in.  open 
space  at  this  end.  Through  this  8-in. 
space  you  will  be  able  to  shift  down 
from  one  compartment  to  another  if  found 
necessary.  We  have  made  six  comfor¬ 
tables  in  this  way,  and  find  them  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  Two  and  one-half  to 
3  lbs.  of  nice  goose  down  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  luxurious  comfortable.  With 
this  arrangement,  you  may  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  swing  of  the  hand  shoo  the  down 
from  end  to  end  of  tick,  have  the  down 
equally  thick  all  oyer  or  thick  at  one 
end  and  light  at  the’  other  at  pleasure. 

s.  F.  A. 

We  make  comforts  as  a  business  in  our 
home,  and  have  a  wide  circle  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  Each  comfort  sent  out  brings  us 
one  or  more  orders.  We  use  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  nainsook  to  hold  the  down  when  a 
lining  is  needed.  A  close  woven  sateen 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years. 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2  V2  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


years;  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 
yds.  36-in.  material 
for  dress  and  2% 
yds.  32-in.  material 
for  guimpe.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  36-in.  material 
with  %  yds.  30-in. 
contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


1072.  Girls’  one- 
piece,  slip-on  dress, 
cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  40-in.  material. 


Twenty  cents. 

The  Homie  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


does  not  need  a  lining.  It  requires  9  1/3 
yards  of  yard-wide  material  to  make  a 
regular  double-bed  size  comfort,  2x2  1/3 
yards,  and  2  lbs.  down.  We  quilt  by  hand. 

G.  H.  W. 

A  friend  of  mine  made  down  quilts 
with  cream-colored  French  ticking.  It  is 
not  so  heavy,  but  it  is  feather-proof.  Sew 
your  slip  as  you  would  for  a  feather  bed, 
then  turn  it  so  you  have  right  side  up. 
Stitch  down  lengthwise  about  four  or  five 
times,  according  to  your  width  of  goods. 
This  will  leave  compartments  of  about 
14  in.  wide.  Then  stitch  its  edges  all 
around  on  three  sides,  to  make  this  a  cord 
edge,  leaving  upper  end  open  to  push  in 
the  feathers  or  down.  You  will  use  about 
5  lbs.  for  full-size  bed.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  weight  of  the  ticking.  When 
feathers  or  down  are  filled  in,  turn  upper 
edge  and  stitch  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
edge.  The  material  I  am  using  just  now 
to  make  some  is  36  in.  wide,  two  widths 
makes  it  72  in.,  which  is  just  right  for 
double-size  bed.  mbs.  b.  n. 


YrOU  PAY  for  poor  light  in 
the  extra  hours  of  labor  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening. 
You  pay  in  the  added  weari¬ 
ness  of  your  wife  when  her 
kitchen  workshop  is  poorly 
lighted.  You  pay  in  the  ruined 
eyes  of  your  children.  The 
least  of  these  is  more  expensive 
than  Colt  Light. 

Colt  Light  costs  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  install  and  little 
to  operate.  With  it,  you  can 
light  not  only  your  house,  but 
thebarnand  poultry  buildings. 

And  the  Colt  hot  plate  is 
always  ready  for  immediate 


use  for  breakfast  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  kitchen  range 
is  out. 

The  Colt  Light  plant  has 
nothing  to  wear  out  and  no 
expensive  parts  to  replace.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  fill  the  gener¬ 
ator  with  200  pounds  of  Union 
Carbide  and  water  an  average  of 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company’s  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  the  blue-and- 
gray  drums. 


fV rite  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  8C  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

3 1  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


“Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


Quick, Easy 


Say  good-bye  to  the 
slow,  hot  and  messy 
way  of  Canning  in  glass. 
Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quick,  pleas¬ 
ant,  easy  way 
of  canning  in 
Tin,  and  the 
results  are 
better,  too. 
You  easily  can 
put  up 


1000  Cans  a  Day 

Don’t  let  a  single  fruit  or  vegetable 
rot  when  the  market  prices  are  too 
low  to  make  it  worth  while  picking 
them.  Put  up  every  bit  of  it  and  sell 
all  of  your  fresh  home  canned  foods, 
that  you  can  spare,  at  a  handsome 
profit.  We  tell  you  how.  It's  the 
"Virginia  Way”  of  making 


Big  Spare  Time  Pay 

Eat  all  you  want  and  sell  the  rest  at 
from  10c  to  15c  a  can.  That  makes 
$100  to  $150  profit  for  every  day 
that  you  put  up  a  1000  cans.  Write 
us  for  full  particulars.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  today. 

Virginia  Can  Co.,  Dept.  17  Roanoke,Va. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  (or 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4J£  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  fancets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  SI.  Bet.  7th  and  6th  Ave*.  N.  Y,  C. 


Klutch 

holds  False  Teeth 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between 
the  plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snugthat 
it  can’t  rock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be 
“played  with”  and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it. 
You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  did  with  your  natural  teeth.  A  box  of 
Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy.  Postpaid  60  cts; 
2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box. 
If  not  more  than  satisfied,  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  50 18  Elmira.  N.Y. 


Ways  With  Rhubarb 

If  your  jelly  jars  are  nearly  empty, 
try  this ;  One  quart  rhubarb  cut  in 
small  pieces,  one  cup  prune  pulp,  three 
cups  sugar,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon.  Do  not  peel  the  rhubarb.  Cook 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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OLD  HICKORY 
FURNITURE1 


#140 — Settee 
9199—  Table 

932—  "  Andrew 
Jackson”  Chair 

933 —  “Andrew 
lack  son”  Rocker 


Old  Hickory 
Invites  You 

Qld  HICKORY  brings  to  your 
porch  or  garden  the  spirit  of 
the  great  outdoors.  In  the  restful 
arms  of  an  Old  Hickory  chair 
you  can  dream  in  comfort  of 
the  green  canopy  of  the  forest — 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  deep 
woods. 

Old  Hickory  is  part  of  nature 
itself.  Sturdily  built  of  strong, 
young  hickory  saplings,  it  is  not 
only  distinctive  in  appearance 
and  unusually  comfortable,  but 
impervious  to  rain  and  weather 
conditions. 

Coupling  its  appearance,  com¬ 
fort  and  added  years  of  wear 
with  its  modest  price,  it  offers 
the  greatest  values  you  can  find 
in  outdoor  furniture.  Your  dealer 
can  show  you  many  designs  or 
write  for  our  catalog  “C”  show¬ 
ing  many  attractive  patterns. 

OLD  HICKORY 
FURNITURE  CO. 

at  Martinsville 
Morgan  County,  Indiana 

“We  furnish  the  great  outdoors” 


Costs  More — 

Worth  It! 


When  you  bake  with  OCCIDENT 
Flour  you  are  sure  of  absolutely 
dean,  wholesome  baked  foods, 
because'  every  kernel  in  every 
bushel  of  the  choice  hard  wheat 
used  in  the  OCCIDENT  mills  is 
thoroughly  washed  and  scoured 
in  pure,  warm  water. 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  *60 

®  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4—4^2 
or  o-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank  Oak  post  hinge 
seat,  raucets  marked  hot  and  cold  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  lor  Catalog  6 O 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


the  first  three  ingredients  slowly  until 
quite  thick,  then  add  the  lemon.  If  you 
like  a  richer  conserve  use  either  or  both 
of  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  chopped 
almonds  or  other  nuts. 

Good  rhubarb  pie :  One  cup  unpeeled 
rhubarb,  one  cup  seeded  or  seedless 
raisins,  one  lemon,  grated  rind  and  juice, 
two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  *4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  pinch  of 
salt,  pinch  of  nutmeg,  one  egg  well  beaten, 
one  tablespoon  flour.  .Blend  this  mixture 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  two  crusts. 

A  BUCKEYE. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

“All  things  pass” — and  I  am  now  mon¬ 
arch  of  all  I- survey.  The  feeling  is  nit 
so  blissful  as  might  be  supposed.  Tne 
hens,  the  cows,  the  horse,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  family,  moved  yesterday  to  their 
rented  farm.  The  cats,  the  hogs,  the 
sheep,  and  the  boss,  remain  at  Firlands. 
There  will  be  little  chickens  this  week 
(“substance  of  things  hoped  for”)  and 
Toto,  a  bull-pup,  will  move  out  from  town. 
I  confess  that  I  regard  Toto  with  mis¬ 
givings,  feeling  that  I’d  about  as  lief 
bring  up  a  child  as  a  pup.  My  best 
friend  remarks  that  I  can'  tie  the  pup 
and  leave  it,  and  need  not  be  bothered 
with  its  clothing,  teeth,  tonsils,  and  ade¬ 
noids!  But  friends  and  relatives  had  so 
many  spasms  about  my  staying  alone, 
that  I  bought  the  dog  in  self-defense, 
more  than  as  a  defense  against  maraud¬ 
ers.  My  nearest  neighbor,  a  peaceful 
Quaker,  urges  me  to  get  a  gun,  and  then 
broadcast  news  of  the  fact  by  target 
practice !  I  really  do  not  feel  the  least 
fear ;  nor  loneliness,  in  the  sense  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  alone.  But  when  I  think 
that  Johnny  will  not  rush  in  from  his 
supper  table,  with  his  cry  of  “Readings !” 
any  more,  nor  go  to  sleep  in  my  arms,  nor 
stand  with  his  mouth  open,  like  a  little 
bird,  for  tastes  of  my  meals — well,  it’s 
bad  enough  to  give  up,  in  this  way,  a 
child  you  have  loved  and  taught,  spoiled 
and  spanked,  for  two  years  and  a  half; 
I  don’t  see  how  people  ever  stand  it  to 
lose  an  own  child  !  Really,  I  think  it  was 
high  time,  for  Johnny  and  me  both,  tha 
we  were  separated,  since  we  could  not  al 
ways  be  together.  He  is  extremely  af 
fectionate,  and  was  especially  clinginj 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  keep  looking 
around  for  his  toy-basket,  to  deposit  bit; 
of  string  and  tin-foil ;  and  last  night 
when  lighting  lamps,  I  caught  mysell 
waiting  for  him  to  blow  out  the  match 
which  he  has  a  passion  for  doing. 

It  isn’t  as  if  I  could  not  see  him  often 
for  I  can.  But  Johnny  was  his  very  sweet¬ 
est  in  those  evening  hours,  and  that  is 
now,  of  course,  a  closed  chapter  for  me 
Well,  “all  things  pass” — and  it  isn’t  tin 
first  difficult  separation  that  I’ve  known 

Now  my  hours  of  lying  down  and  rising 
up  require  modification,  since  the  animals 
are  dependent  on  me.  I  had  hoped  t< 
have  the  feeding  hogs  on  the  market  be 
fore  the  folks  left,  but  I  hoped  too  mud 
— so  I  have  to  feed  them.  I  hoped,  too 
that  all  the  lambs  would  be  frisking  or 
the  hill  like  woolly  spirits  of  Spring¬ 
time;  but  they  happen  along  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  two — woolly  enough,  and 
springy  enough,  but  there  should  be  mori 
of  them.  They  are  fine,  husky  little  crea¬ 
tures,  though,  and  friendly,  and  it  is  fur 
to  watch  them.  They  say  a  flock  will 
normally  double  in  three  years,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  ewe  lambs  ;  but  mine  lacked  onl^ 
one  sheep  of  doubling  in  one  year.  That 
is  not  likely  to  happen  again. 

Spinach,  lettuce,  and  pansies  from  seed, 
are  up,  outdoors,  pimentos  and  tomatoes 
in  pots  in  the  window.  It  will  be  five  or 
six  weeks  before  it  is  even  moderately 
safe  to  put  them  out.  For  two  years  I 
have  failed  to  get  pimentos  to  ripen,  but 
these  are  up  early  enough,  if  they  have 
no  backset.  The  forsythia  blossoms  are 
almost  out,  and  lilac  buds  far  advanced. 

I  hope  this  freeze  will  not  spoil  them. 

A  week  later.  This  has  been  the  most 
strenuous  week  of  my  baek-to-the-land 
career.  I  have  had  to  be  steward  and 
waiter  for  the  hogs,  nurse  and  undertaker 
for  lambs.  There  was  one  mysterious 
death  of  a  lamb  several  days  old ;  the 
other  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  whose 
mother  was  only  a  yearling  herself.  This 
lamb  was  weak,  so  I  tried  bottle  feeding, 
to  try  to  strengthen  its  hold  on  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence.  It  might  have  been 
killed  by  kindness,  or  foredoomed ;  any¬ 
way  it  didn’t  stay  long. 

The  chickens  have  arrived,  and  require 
more  time  and  attention,  just  now,  than 
an  equal  number  of  hogs.  Toto  has  ar¬ 
rived,  ami  requires,  just  now — poor,  lone¬ 
some,  loving  pup  ! — more  attention  than 
the  whole  household  of  eats.  However, 
she  has  accepted  her  new  home  and  her 
new  boss  sooner  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  treated  us  to  only  one  night 
of  heartbroken  howling.  (And  the  boss 
was  soft  enough  to  come  downstairs  at 
midnight  to  comfort  her  a  bit!) 

Several  fruit  and  shrubbery  plants  have 
arrived,  and  are  not  all  planted  yet.  I 
did  set  out  10  new  gooseberry  bushes; 
sugar  planters  ta-y  notice !  There  used 
to  be  a  quotation  in  our  family,  that  “a 
peek  of  gooseberries  would  sour  a  whole 
barrel  of  sugar!”  We  need  rain,  though 
my  work  has  been  made  much  easier  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  rained  since  I  have  been 
alone.  e.  m.  c. 


O  matter  what  model 
^  you  buy,  a  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  is  median* 
ically  the  leader  in  oil  cook 
stove  construction* 

Easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean,  as  fast-as-gas,  and — 
when  it  comes  to  cooking— 

Why,  just  ask  any  house¬ 
wife  who  cooks  with  one* 

There3 s  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


Teach  Children 
To^Use 

Cuticura 

Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 

Cuticura  Soap  Keeps  the  Skin  <CI«-»r 


‘^CALLOUSES 


Do  von  goffer  from  Callouaea,  Cornu  or 
Eoniong?  Our  infallible  remedy  will  gtop 
your  Buffering  quickly  and  permanently. 
Full  treatment  and  inatructiong  and  valu¬ 
able  treatlae  on  care  of  the  feet  gent  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREWS  LABORATORY 
Dept.  2,  Box  236,  Sewaren,  N. J. 
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CEMENT 


thoroughly  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel,  or  sand  and  crushed  stone, 
will  give  your  new  improvements 
gratifying  strength  and  endur¬ 


ance. 


Few  products  that  you  buy  are 
made  under  such  exacting  chemi¬ 
cal  supervision  as  ALPHA  CE¬ 
MENT.  Every  bag  of  it  will  give 
you  the  right  results. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Ironton,  Ohio 


man 


on 


Preserve*  all  Wood- 
work  on  Farms  4 


Guaranteed  to! 

♦P  dou  ble  the  life  of  [ 

<0  your  Silos,  Shingles,  I 
Barns,  Fence  Posts,! 

V  Tanks,  etc.  Keeps  Mites | 
out  of  Hen-Houses. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept,  lio  Milwaukee,  WU. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Pfaila.,  Pa 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
andnew  SCHLICHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaejion,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 

Hnonm  cr  Rnnl  fora  Full  SILO 

Upemng  Keel  without  refining 

WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co- 
10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/lusofimsnrAtjNK  every  M&mm 

"jKe/  Were  fences  of*  THICK  ^Tee(  Wire  wTtfc 
a  cdaTmg  of  xinc,  and  when  Ifcey  Were 

put  up  a  “few^years  a^o  ike y.  I ooKed  h^e 


EADCLAD  fENCE.5  ar«  mad*  of  ^Irono  t  medium 
v/eicVit~  wire  wilK '  a  THICK,,  H£AVY  coatTno  ©f  l^AD 
Ikat'S  SEVEM  HEAVY -a*  the  zmc'-Voat% 

an  Itve  ^olvamxed.  Kind,  ifcey  \a$T~  v5ev€ra\  TfmeS 
as  lon^  C°*T  A! CTRE* 

'TKEIR  L0H<j  Life  \5  )H  lEAPCLAD 

PROTECT I0|s)  AMD  /(oT  IN  THE  SJttL 

*\\/f«te  today.  3f~  Casts'  only  a  Cent  and 

you  will  Save  dollars  f£  AD  CLAD  WIRE  (p 

/>UND5V|LLfc-  VV^. 


'J 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Identifying-  Butter  and 
Butterine 

How  can  the  housewife  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  butter  and  butterine? 

B.  P.  C. 

‘The  use  of  chenlical  tests  will  readily 
detect  margarine  products  from  genuiue 
butter,  but  such  tests  cannot  be  run  by 
the  housewife  or  general  public.  Two 
simple  household  tests,  however,  may  be 
employed  with  good  results.  The  simplest 
is  called  the  “spoon  test”  and  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  most  common  brands  of  oleo 
from  butter.  A  comparison  or  check  test 
is  advised  at  first.  Using  cheap  table¬ 
spoons  melt  a  sample  of  butter  in  one 
over  an  ordinary  low  kitchen  flame.  Hold 
it  over  the  flame  until  foam  appears  on 
the  melted  butter  and  the  moisture  be¬ 
gins  to  be  driven  off.  In  the  case  of 
butter  a  pronounced  foaming  occurs,  with 
an  absence  of  sputtering  and  flying  of 
melted  contents  from  the  spoon.  In  com¬ 
parison,  oleo  will  sputter  and  fly  pro¬ 
fusely  with  little  foam  formation.  This 
test  is  simple,  and  the  difference  between 
butter  and  oleo  are  promounced. 

The  second  test  is  used  where  the  oleo 
sample  contains  real  butter  as  well  as 
other  oils  and  fats.  A  sample  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  may  be  placed  in  a  tin 
cup  which  contains  skim-milk  or  water. 
The  contents  of  the  cup  are  then  heated 
until  the  sample  is  melted.  The  cup  'is 
then  set  into  a  dish  of  snow  or  cracked 
ice  and  the  contents  stirred  with  a 
wooden  splinter  about  the  thickness  of  a 
match.  As  the  melted  fat  cools  it  will 
collect  into  large  lumps.  True  butter-fat 
under  these  conditions  will  gather  in 
lumps  which  are  quite  soft.  They  will 
not  stick  readily  to  the  splinter  but  tend 
to  float  in  the  cold  skim-milk  or  water. 
A  sample  which  contains  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  fats  will  form  a  hard  lump  and  will 
stick  to  the  splinter  in  one  large  mass  as 
it  gets  cold.  The  oleo  fats  are  much 
harder  than  the  butter-fat,  hence  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  results  of  this  test.  This 
test,  easily  made,  is  also  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  oleo  from  renovated  butter,  as 
the  latter  fat  behaves  the  same  as  cream¬ 
ery  butter-fat  under  these  conditions. 

J.  W.  B. 


Feeding  Lime  With  Silage 

Hoard's  Dairyman  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  in  using  lime  on  sour 
silage.  As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Bird,  the 
tester  of  a  cow-testing  association  near 
Jackson,  Michigan,  found  a  case  where  a 
herd  of  cows  that  were  apparently  well 
fed  were  in  a  very  poor  Condition.  These 
cows  scoured  continually.  They  were 
very  rough  and  in  poor  flesh.  They  were 
doing  only  half  about  what  they  should 
have  done.  This  poor  condition  con¬ 
tinued  except  when  silage  was  not  fed. 
On  looking  at  the  silage,  Mr.  Bird  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  the  sourest  product 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  seems  that  the  corn 
was  put  into  the  silo  quite  green,  and 
the  result  was  very  poor.  The  experi¬ 
ment  vas  tried  of  neutralizing  this  sour 
silage.  They  sprinkled  not  more  than 
two  ounces  of  hydrated  lime  'per  cow  on 
the  top  of  the  silage,  before  throwing  if 
down.  The  effect  was  noticed  in  about 
15,,minutes,  and  the  lime  was  put  on  only 
just  before  using.  Mr.  Bird  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  feeding  of  a  small  amount  of 
linseed  meal.  The  result  was  that  the 
lime  sweetened  the  silage  and  the  whole 
herd  almost  immediately  picked  up  and 
improved.  We  never  heard  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  just  like  this  before,  hut  it 
seems  entirely  reasonable  that  a  very 
sour  food  of  this  sort  should  be,  helped 
by  the  addition  of  active  lime.  Too  much 
lime  would  have  a  bad  effect  by  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cow’s 
stomach.  This  would  cause  indigestion, 
but  just  enough  of  the  lime  to  neutralize 
the  silage  will  evidently  help.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  ever  had  experience 
with  h  case  like  this,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them  give  us  the  facts. 


“The  office  -should  seek  the  man,  you 
know.”  “Yes,  that’s  all  right,”  replied 
the  candidate,  “but  I  gave  it  plenty  of 
time,  and  it  seemed  bashful.” — Denison 
Flamingo. 


— with  a  cloth  or  fine  mesh  wire 
screen  strainer  when  neither  of 
them  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
dirt  from  the  milk?  And  you  can’t 
get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that 
is  not  clean. 


Dr.  Clark’s 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
move  ALL  dirt, 
dust,  muck  and 
other  sedi¬ 
ment  from 
milk — • 
matter 
how  fine — or 
your  money 
refunded.  No 
other  strainer 
made  can  do  that. 

HERE’S  WHY: 
The  Purity 
Strainer  is  fitted 
with  a  sterilized 
cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom, 
making  it  necessary 
for  milk  to  go 
THROUGH  the  cotton  pad,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Dairy  Inspectors,  Borden’s,  Van  Camp's, 
Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Dairies. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  you  want  clean  milk,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer,  or 
write  for  circular  and  ■prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


* 
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REG  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


net* 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

Yon  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon  the  “Silver-Strand.”  It'syourprotection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Writ*  for  Fret  Booklet  on  the  *’ Silver-Strand 

"Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Let  GRAVITY 
do  the  WORK? 


The  Unadilla  does  away  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  of  the  silage! 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
— gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  secure. 
Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  desired  I 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Kale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Rj£rseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.T. 
- - - 

Jersey  Gattle-Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves  Rpr1™T’ 

Heid  accredited.  GOLDEN  SPUING.  Milford,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


Brookvale  Farm 


HEREFORDS 

We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
bull  calves,  Sired  Oil  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639.  the 
Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited. 


Z.  M,  Crane  BROOKVALE  FARM 
Owner  Windsor,  Mass. 

WVUVA/V^J' LWUVWWWWtf 


R.  Mormon 
Supt.  f 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Fully  accredited.  Calved.  Nov.  21st,  1921.  Weight, 
approximately  1.600  lbs.  Bred  by  A.  0.  Hardy,  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.,  Canada.  Sire,  Alcartra  King  Sylvia 
(3U2498).  Dam,  Eco-Sylv.  Lady  Allie  (528387).  HARRY 
PHILHOUSE,  Mgr..  6rey  Crest  Stock  Farm,  Hiuh  Bridge.  N.  J. 


Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  and 

Accredited  Cattle : — Springers, 
Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 


REAGAN  &  RYAN  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GermanShepherd(Police)Pups 

Sired  by  International  Champion 

GIRALDA'S  SCHATZ  von  HOHENTANN 

Champion  Shepherd  of  1924  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden.  14 
Champions  in  pedigree  of  Dam.  Litter  Whelped  Feb. 
19th,  1925.  Price,  $50  to  $75.  Pedigree  furnished. 

RICHMORE  KENNELS  Hobart,  N,  Y. 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies  s(tvail„niPri^d 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,N.  V. 


Pedigreed  Police  Pups  awaits  you'at 

WESTRIDCE  KENNELS  Danielson,  Conn. 


White  Eskimos 


Pedigreed — Register  eligibility.  $20 — 
$25.  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 


While  Eskimo  Kennels 


Denlon,  Maryland 


Airedale 


Female — 7  mos.  old.  $10. 
SHADY  SIDE  FA R M 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Madison,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Airedale  Bitch  JTnyI  regi8teredLak:ttd?pi: 
For  Sale-English  Bloodhounds  F”nErEN.g«,n;,iii,.«.T. 
Collie,  Airedale  and  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

Guaranteed  right.  Reasonable. 

RUSSELL.  CAREY  Meriden,  Conn. 

White  Collie  Pups  For  Sale  Extra  fine  3  months  old, 

males  only.  Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 


White  Uollle  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetcla  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Market  extremely  dull.  Beef  steers, 
slow  compared  with  week  ago ;  full  25c 
lower ;  all  grades  showing  decline.  Top 
yearlings,  .$10.50;  average  weight,  1.075; 
top  heavies,  $10.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.25 
to  $9.50.  Bulls  and  heifers,  steady.  Fat 
cows,  weak.  25  to  85c  lower  than  week 
ago ;  top,  $8.75 ;  few  choice,  $7 ;  bulk, 
$4  to  $5.  Canners  and  cutters  about 
steady.  Calves,  steady  ;  slow  movement ; 
top  vealers,  $13.  Hogs,  inactive ;  prac¬ 
tically  no  receipts,  tending  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  18:  Cat¬ 
tle  25  cars;  22  from  Pennsylvania,  1  Chi¬ 
cago,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  St.  Paul ;  containing 
546  head.  730  head  from  nearby  farms, 
total  cattle,  1,276  head,  175  calves,  82 
hogs,  32  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  TRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.50;  fair  to  good.  $8.25  to  $9.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  common  to 
medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50  to 
$4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime.  $8  to  $8.50 : 
good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $6.75; 
medium  to  good,  $4.25  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  canners  to  cur- 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $12.25  to  $13  ; 
medium,  $11  to  $12.25 ;  common,  $4  to 
$11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.25  ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $12.75;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $11.25. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  20,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  High'bridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.55% 

No.  3  white  oats . 54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.30% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.26% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $32.65 

Hard  W.  bran .  34.90 

Standard  middlings  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  . 45.90 

White  hominy  .  42.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.90 

Flour  middlings  .  38.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  47.65 

34%  linseed  meal  .  44.10 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as 
follows :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  53  to  54c ;  half  blood 
combing,  52  to  53c ;  three-eighths  blood 
combing,  51  to  52c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing,  53  to  54e ; 
three-eighths  blood,  52  to  53c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  50  to  52c ;  quarter  blood, 
50c.  Texas  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.40  to 
$1.45.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.40. 


Quarantined  Farm 

I  intend  to  keep  two  or  three  cows  for 
my  own  use,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  wants 
to  make  me  test  my  cows.  They  have 
served  a  notice  on  me  not  to  sell  or  fetch 
any  bovine  animal  on  my  farm.  I  have 
none  and  don’t  want  any.  I  just  killed 
a  beef  and  it  was  as  perfect  as  you  eve- 
saw.  I  would  sooner  not  keep  any  cows 
than  to  follow  their  rules.  Do  you  think 
they  could  do  anything  if  I  sell  my  veal 
calves  and  butter?  F.  M. 

New  York. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  no  authority  in 
the  matter,  but  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany  can  place 
your  farm  under  quarantine  and  forbid 
you  to  bring  any  domestic  animal  to  your 
farm  or  remove  any  such  animal  or  its 
products  from  the  farm  if  90  per  cent 
of  the  dairymen  of  your  township  have 
had  their  cows  tuberculin  tested.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  veal  calves  and  but¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  to  eggs',  pork  and  wool. 

M.  B.  D. 


a  De  Laval 
its 

I  Superiority  i 

L  is  1 

LlEvidenti 


OF  course  everyone  who  buys  a  cream  separator 
wants  the  best;  no  one  would  deliberately  buy 
a  separator  which  would  not  skim  clean  or 
one  which  would  skim  clean  for  but  a  short  time. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  about  which 
cream  separator  is  the  best,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
settle.  Just  compare  a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with 
any  other  machine  you  may  have  in  mind.  That  is 
enough  for  most  people — the  superiority  of  the  De 
Laval  is  clearly  apparent. 

But  if  merely  seeing  does  not  satisfy  you,  go  a 
step  farther  and  try  them  in  actual  use.  Not  one 
person  out  of  a  hundred  who  does  this  ever  fails  to 
choose  the  De  Laval. 

After  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  the  De 
Laval  is  the  best,  and  you  know  how  much  more 
cream  it  will  save,  trade  in  your  old  separator  as 

Eartial  payment  on  a  new  De  Laval.  See  your  De 
aval  Agent  or  write  our  nearest  office  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St* 


De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  SfiO  to  $81)0  in  ;i  young  Guernsey  hull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
pery  earpercowin  the  Rougliwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW4  dairy  f»rms,  S.  124  S«.,  fbilt.,  ft 


TUBERCULIN  TESTED  COWS 

IS  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS.  FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS. 

The  kind  that  are  hard  to  find.  Gome  see  them — 
don’twrite.  A  Iso  Fresh  Holsteins  and  Service  Bulls. 

Hr.  J.  WILLI  AM  FINK  Newburgh,  N  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  2-Yr.-01d  Guernsey  Heifer 

Dam  has  official  record  12,000  lbs.  milk.  Bred  in  Aug.,  1924. 
Price,  $225.  Reg.  yearling  Guernsey  bull— a  perfect 
show  animal.  His  dam  has  big  official  record.  Actually 
worth  $500.  Will  sell  for  $200.  Tu  b e  r  c u 1 1  n  tested. 
Crated  for  shipment,  information,  write 
W.  8.  IlElibKR,  Owner  Perkusle.  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  AGES 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KINGSTON.  N.Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM.  Fayetteville.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-1  Pair  Thorobred  Clydesdale  Bay  Mares 

Registered;  splendidly  matched.  These  lnnres  are 
half  sisters,  born  April  and  May,  1918,  and  are  sound 
and  in  good  condition,  weighing  thirty  hundred. 

MANATUCK  FARM  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IVEiHx-ing  «jQ.ortl iorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  VVuslilngtoiivIlle,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Calves  accredited.  Prices 

reasonable.  PEKRV  W A U KEN,  Peru,  Vermont 


SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  L°lI 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to_7  weeks  old  $6  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.50  j  slso 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  $7.50  each.  Kxpross  charges  should  not  be 
over  60e  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 

1  will  refund  extra  charges,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H.  C.  ft  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Rpff  Rorlrchiroc  YollnK  pigssired  by  Arnes  Laurel,  4th, 
llGg.  uci  IS o  1 1 1 1  Co  whose  sire,  grand-sire  and  great- 
grand-sire  were  all  grand-champions.  One  6- mos.  boar. 

WIANT  FARMS 

Walnut  Grove  Patterson'*  Grove 

Hunting'ioii  Mills  Luzerne  (’o.,  I*a 

Poland-China  Herd  Boar-Registered  spring  p!i‘gsd 

H.  J.  LUND  Albion,  N.  ¥' 

1  ARCF  RFRK<iIURF  registered  stock  for  sale 

L/mtiL  DCHUJOinC  Tw((  Boars,  live  mos.  old; 
w.,  150  lbs.  2  Boars  and  4  Sows;  pigs  from  Jan.  17, 
1925.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2  Box  108,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

nnrnp  Hard  Rnar  2y,B- ol<1-  Top-  Prizewinner. 

uuroc  nera  DOar  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.Y. 

IIRnrS  EXCELLENT  TVPE  AND  BREED- 
UIVUUO  ING.  MATURt  STOCK. 
PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N  Y. 

DUROCS-Choice  Gilts  Brl  Maya'row 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 

10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 
yourself.  EUWARD  WALTER.  Box  66R.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
rlgo  $Ceach.  Pigsare  reedy  to  ship.  If  you  will  not  re¬ 
turn  our  crate  include  extra  41  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

ROUSE  TIROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

fl  1  O  ’a  Choice  Registered  March  pigs.  $12.75  each. 
U.  1.  U.  o  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred 
Stock.  Satisfaction  Guarnt’d.  Ii.  ]llIiL,Beneea  Falls,  N.Y. 

Registered  ().  I.  C.  and  Olie»ter  W  111  te  PIf  C 
n  Eugene  P.  Roger*  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  IIVJO 

A  GOATS 

Fresh  Grade  Toggenburg  Does  Now  Ready 

Kxtra  quality.  List  free.  Prices  right.  Goats  right, 

ROY  S.  HOLLAND  King  Ferry,  N.Y. 

\  rpo  One  fresh  now;  three  to  freshen  in  Au- 
VXVa/Y  1  a  gust.  Milk  stock.  Priced  to  sell. 

Livingston  Rabbitry  Livingston,  N.Y. 

. .  . . .  . . . .  J 

11  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

11  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
||  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes : 

30  x  3#  (Cl.)  34  x  4#  (S.  S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33x4  “  33x5 

32x4#  “  34x5 

35x5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


Rough,  hard  go- 

-  ing— that’s  where 
the  new  Goodyear 
HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tire  shines !  It’s  built  for 
that  kind  of  work*  The 
tougher,  heavier  carcass  is 
made  of  SUPERTWIST;  the  thicker  tread  is  a 
deep-cut  full  All-Weather;  even  the  sturdy  side- 
walls  are  reinforced  against  rut- wear*  If  you 
drive  a  big  car,  or  travel  a  punishing  road,  this  is 
the  tire  for  you*  Costs  a  little  more,  but  worth 
it  by  a  long  margin,  in  any  service  where  extra 
stamina  is  desirable. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Qoodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Pay  (or  a  Harder  Out  of 
Your  Milk  Checks 

A  silo  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a  milk  pail  on  the 
dairy  farm.  And  if  you  have  one  silo,  you  probably 
need  another  — for  summer  feeding  and  reserve. 
Shrewd  feeders  are  using  less  grain  and  more  silage 
— they  find  it  pays  better  under  present  conditions. 

You  can’t  control  the  price  of  milk  but  you  can 
largely  control  your  feeding  costs.  A  Harder  Silo 
will  help  you  show  a  profit  and  you  can  pay  for  it 
mostly  out  of  your  milk  checks. 

It’s  made  of  the  best  Spruce  or  Oregon  Fir,  cut 
with  beveled  edges  and  square  tongues  and  grooves 
to  make  a  perfect  fit.  Then  it  is  doweled  and  sealed 
to  make  it  rigid  and  air-tight.  Goes  together  so 
easily  no  skilled  labor  is  needed  to  put  it  up.  And 
once  up,  you  have  the  best  silo  in  the  community  — 
with  the  patented  Harder-Victor  Front. 


Write  for  our  easy-payment  plan  and  free  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  feed  bills,  increase 
your  milk  flow  and  add  extra  dollars  to  your  bank  account. 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 


Box  C 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


!»1 


MILLIONS 

oS  sacks  of  Jarr 

—  and  every  sack  the  same 

Millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  are  manufactured  every 
year,  by  precisely  the  same  formula,  no  matter 
what  changes  take  place  in  the  price  of  ingredients. 
Every  sack  of  Larro  produced  in  any  year  is  exactly 
the  same  as  any  other  sack  —  in  weight,  in  bulk,  in 
ingredients,  in  proportions,  in  quality,  in  feeding 
value.  This  means  that  feeders  of  Larro  always  get 
the  same  feed,  and  always  can  count  on  the  same 
results,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit  W7  Michigan 


i  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  |j 

»-  ■■  -■  -41 

Raising  Pigs  on  Alfalfa 

I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  out  West  they  put  pigs  on  Alfalfa 
pasture  all  Summer,  and  give  them  noth¬ 
ing  till  in  the  Fall  when  corn  is  ripe, 
with  which  they  are  finished  for  the 
butcher.  They  say  they  grow  and  thrive 
on  Alfalfa.  Is  this  so?  If  so  why  can 
it  not  be  done  here?  What  can  be  done 
in  this  line  on  75  acres  of  good  Alfalfa? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  R.  bashore. 

[As  an  experiment  we  sent  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  western  men  for  an 
answer.  Among  others  it  reached  Henry 
Field  of  Iowa.  He  put  it  “on  the  air” 
through  his  radio,  with  the  result  that 
short  answers  come  from  Montana  to  In¬ 
diana.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  The 
conclusion  is  that  while  pigs  will  live  on 
the  Alfalfa  they  will  not  make  mifch 
growth,  and  it  certainly  pays  to  feed  some 
corn.] 

When  grain  is  high  it  may  pay  to  grow 
pigs  on  Alfalfa  alone.  We  have  done  it, 
hut  as  a  rule  it  will  pay  to  feed  at  least 
a  limited  amount  of  grain.  If  it  will  pay 
to  keep  a  pig  six  months  on  grass,  it  will 
pay  better  to  add  grain,  and  shorten  the 
time  from  one  to  two  months.  Our  plan 
has  always  been,  to  sell  the  pig  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  make  room  for  more.  A 
pig’s  time  is  worth  something;  just  like 
goods  on  the  shelf,  they  should  be  turned 
Often.  FRANK  J.  RIST. 

Nebraska. 


As  to  growing- hogs  on  Alfalfa  and  wa¬ 
ter,  I  saw  that  done  at  Atkinson,  Wis. 
The  farmer  got  them  up  to  100  lbs.,  and 
they  were  good  then,  had  the  frame  so 
there  was  something  to  build  on.  I  had 
44  that  I  put  on  three  acres  and  I  made 
it  in  two  pastures,  and  had  them  on  each 
one  week  at  a  time,  but  I  had  some  milk 
and  watei,  but  no  grain.  I  grew  them 
to  130.  100  and  90  lbs  ;  they  had  a  good 
frame  and  did  not  take  much  co'rn  to  get 
them  to  200  lhs.  The  Alfalfa  held  to  the 
last  part  of  September.  The  Alfalfa 
was  as  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog. 

Wisconsin.  neLs  a.  nelson. 

You  can  raise  pigs  on  Alfalfa  alone  if 
you  change  their  pasture  every  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  in  the  Fall  start  them 
with  a  little  barley  or  soft  corn. 

Colorado.  john  mundt. 

It  can  he  done,  hut  you  can’t  make 
much  gain  on  them.  One  of  my  neighbors 
tried  it  last  year  on  Alfalfa  and  water. 
His  pigs  wouldn’t  weigh  over  40  lbs.  on 
Sept.  1.  They  will  do  pretty  well  on  Al¬ 
falfa  and  short  slop,  as  one  of  my  sons 
proved  last  year.  But  I  think  if  hogs 
make  a  profit,  they  should  have  some  corn 
as  they  cannot  do  much  on  pasture  alone. 

1  have  bred  the  Duroc  for  23  years,  and 
;aim  to  have  them  weigh  200  lbs.  at  six 
months  old.  You  cannot  do  that  on  pas¬ 
ture.  As  to  pasture  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
thing  beats  Sudan  grass  as  I  tried  it  out 
in  1923  ;  I  had  one  acre  of  -Sudan,  one  of 
Alfalfa  and  one  of  oats.  They  went 
through  the  Alfalfa  to  get  to  the  Sudan, 
and  never  bothered  the  oats  until  headed 
out  well.  I  had  33  shotes  on  this  three 
acres ;  they  weighed  100  lbs.  on  September 

2  when  sold  ;  had  shorts  and  milk  with 

pasture.  e.  g.  boyce. 

Iowa. 

As  to  raising  hogs  on  Alfalfa  without 
any  grain  it  can  be  done,  as  one  of  my 
neighbors  had  10  acres  and  put  sows  that 
were  to  have  pigs  soon  in  there,  and  all 
did  well.  When  the  pigs  were  old  enough 
to  wean  he  took  the  sows  out  and  left  the 
pigs  there.  As  it  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house  the  pigs  did  not  bother 
anything,  only  got  wild,  but  they  sure 
did  grow.  E.  l.  leffler. 

Colorado. 

I  have  had  very  good  results  making 
a  good  growth  and  adding  some  flesh.  I 
think  a  little  corn  or  some  other  feed  is 
very  necessary  to  put  on  very  much  flesh. 
Here  in  Wisconsin  we  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  pasture  too  close  as  it  will  help 
Alfalfa  to  Winter-kill.  F.  L.  Matthews. 

’Wisconsin. 

I  did  not  admire  the  system  but  have 
had  splendid  luck  where  I  fed  just  a  very 
small  ration  of  grain  to  the  pigs  in  a 
creep  made  of  logs,  the  spaces  being 
changed  by  putting  7-in.  blocks  in  or 
taking  same  out  to  govern  the  size  in 
each  creep.  I  raised  as  nice  a  bunch  of 
pigs  as  I  ever  looked  at,  just  this  way. 
not  feeding  the  old  sow  a  bite  of  grain 
after  turning  out  into  pasture.  They 
had  160  acres  range  of  Alfalfa  and  I 
cut  hay  in  the  pasture.  The  sows  got  a 
little  thin,  but  the  pigs  couldn’t  have 
done  better ;  fed  three  barrels  of  slop  per 
day,  each  barrel  contained  one  bushel  of 
ground  corn  and  oats,  then  filled  with 
water  each  morning  and  fed  next  morn¬ 
ing.  and  then  refilled  for  following  morn¬ 
ing  ;  fed  only  in  the  morning  to  280  to 
300  pigs,  about  lb.  per  day  per  pig. 
I  feed  different  sizes  in  different  creeps, 
so  the  small  ones  got  an  even  break.  I 
would  not  think  of  straight  Alfalfa  ra¬ 
tion  for  Summer  and  want  Alfalfa  hay  or 
Alfalfa  meal  for  a  Winter  ration. 

Montana.  lloyd  criswell. 


Pitching 
Hay  is 
Costly 


TJARVESTING  HAY  with  a 
-*■  *  fork  is  hard  work;  it  entails 
extra  expense  for  farm  labor  and 
eats  up  a  lot  of  valuable  time  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  busiest  periods  on 
the  farm.  Save  that  money  you 
pay  for  extra  help,  and  the  time, 
by  using  the 


New  Deere 
Hay  Loader 

This  is  the  lightest-draft  loader 
of  its  type.  Its  gentle  motion 
makes  it  ideal  for  alfalfa,  clover 
and  beans.  Floating  gathering 
cylinder  constantly  rakes  the  full 
width  of  the  machine;  gets  all  the 
hay;  no  trash.  Large  capacity; 
handles  the  lightest  swath  or 
heaviest  windrow. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

Write  for  free  literature  describing 
this  loader.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Folder  HN-637. 


£  ^ 


satisfaction 


tractor* 


upkeep 


Ensilage  Cutter 


BEFORE  investing  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  make 
sure  it  will  give  the  results  you  want  with  the 
power  you  have.  There  are  seven  Blizzard  Models 
— each  will  do  most  work  per  H.  P.  for  its  size.  The 
two  Blizzard  models,  R-2U  and  R-133,  mentioned 
above,  give  wonderful  results  using  Fordson  or 
other  light  tractor  for  power.  They  give  big  cap¬ 
acity  and  are  real  self -feeding  models. 

Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 
Paul  Pritchard,  of  Geneseo,  Ill.,  says:  “I  like  the 
Blizzard  Cutter  better  than  any  cutter  .1  know  of. 
This  is  the  second  one  I  have  used,  and  if  I  were  to 
buy  another  it  would  be  a  Blizzard.  My  silo  is  12x48 
—130  tons.  Use  four  bundle  teams  on  short  haul — 
one  team  on  binder — three  men  in  silo— two  men 
with  cutter. .  Filling  time  13  hours. 

Write  for  Booklet  models  —  from  small 

L-18  used  with  ZV3  H.  P.  to  giant  S-91  with  35-ton 
an  hour  capacity;  also  “Famous’  Feed  Cutters 
for  hand  and  power  operation. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Cantos,  0. 

Stock  of  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts 
at  convenient  distributing  points 


Platt* 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  It  Is  not  the  closest  skim 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  beat  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 

Write  now  (or  tree  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’ y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-B  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make* 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL*,. 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Bitter  or  Strong  Milk 

I  have  a  black  cow  four  years  old.  She 
is  due  to  freshen  in  three  weeks.  I  am 
milking  her  once  a  day.  Her  milk  is 
bitter  but  not  stringy.  I  feed  her  on 
good  Timothy  hay,  plenty  good  spring 
water.  Would  milking  her  every  other 
day  dry  her  up?  Have  been  trying  to 
dry  her  up  since  March  9.  T.  c.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

The  abnormal  condition  of  the  milk 
is  quite  common  in  a  cow  that  is  nearing 
her  calving  time  and  when  she  has  been 
yielding  milk  for  a  long  time.  You  are 
aware  that  the  first  milk  of  a  cow,  called 
colostrum,  is  quite  different  from  nor¬ 
mal  milk,  being  very  rich  in  solids  and 
having  a  great  amount  of  serum  or  albu¬ 
men  so  that  it  readily  coagulates  when 
heated. 

In  the  same  way  the  last  milk  given 
before  calving  is  abnormal  and  the  bit¬ 
ter  taste  is  the  evidence  of  that.  Blood 
serum  is  also  present  in  larger  quantity 
in  the  last  milk  than  in  the  normal  milk 
before  pregnancy  is  advanced.  The  last 
milk,  when  bitter,  is  unfit  for  human  use 
and  should  not  be  mixed  with  market 
milk  or  bulk  milk  for  any  purpose. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  every  dairy 
cow  should  be  dried  off  for  at  least  six 
weeks  before  calving  and  in  persistent 
milkers  it  may  be  necessary  to  start  the 
process  eight  weeks  before  the  calf  is  due. 
You  started  at  the  right  time  in  the  case 
in  question  but  may  have  failed  to  dry 
off  the  •  milk  secretion  by  not  lessening 
succulent,  laxative  or  rich  feed.  It  is 
best  to  stop  all  silage,  roots  and  concen¬ 
trates  during  the  drying  off  process  and 
to  let  the  cow  live  on  hay  until  milking 
can  be  stopped ;  then  some  silage,  bran 
and  oilmeal  may  be  fed. 

If  a  cow  has  to  be  dried  off  during  the 
season  when  grass  is  available  she  must 
be  kept  off  grass,  if  a  very  persistent 
milker,  but  otherwise  the  secretion  of 
milk  may  subside  if  she  is  put  on  a  short, 
dry  pasture  and  is  given  no  other  feed. 
The  milking  has  then  to  be  done  less 
often,  gradually  lengthening  the  intervals 
between  milkings  until  the  yield  of  milk 
decreases  materially ;  then  milk  once  a 
day  for  two  or  three  days ;  then  one  in 
three  milkings,  then  once  in  four.  If  for 
instance  a  cow  is  giving  15  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  and  one  milking  is  dropped  ^he 
will  give  perhaps  12  lbs.  next  time.  Then 
milk  once  daily  until  she  gets  down  io 
10  or  11  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  and  then 
drop  to  once  in  three  periods.  That  will 
dry  off  any  cow. 

Do  this  at  once,  also  stopping  all  rich 
feed,  and  the  cow  may  dry  off  in  time 
for  calving,  but  we  fear  that  this  having 
been  so  long  delayed  she  may  not  give  a 
full  mess  of  milk  when  she  calves,  or  the 
milk  may  not  be  of  as  good  quality  as 
usual.  If  that  is  the  case  it  would  be 
best  to  let  the  calf  nurse  until  the  milk 
flow  increases,  grass  being  then  available, 
and  then  milk  by  hand  three  times  daily. 
The  bitter  milk  cannot  be  considered  fit 
for  use  and  cream  from  it  may  injure 
other  cream  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

A.  s.  A. 


The  Sow  Kills  Chickens 

We  have  a  good  black  sow  about  four 
years  old  which  got  into  the  habit  of 
eating  chickens  from  the  example  of 
another  hog.  We  were  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  the  other,  but  would  like  to  keep  this 
sow  if  there  is  any  known  way  to  break 
her  of  the  habit.  Do  you  know  any 
remedy?  We  have  had  this  trouble  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  last  few  years. 

Maryland.  MRS.  R.  H.  b. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  change  the 
habit  of  such  a  sow.  You  can  no  more 
cure  her  of  the  demand  for  chicken  than 
you  can  make  a  southern  darky  quit  eat¬ 
ing  possum  and  sweet  potatoes.  You 
would  better  kill  the  sow  or  try  some 
form  of  prohibition.  Some  farmers  put 
a  blinder  on  the  sow  when  she  is  an  extra 
good  breeder.  The  leg  of  an  old  rubber 
boot  is  slit  so  it  will  fit  over  the  face  and 
eyes  and  fastened  on  by  leather  straps — 
from  the  ears  down  over  the  face.  If 
this  can  be  tied  on  so  it  will  stay  the 
sow  can  see  to  eat  and  walk  about  but 
cannot  see  the  chicken  so  as  to  corner  it 
or  run  it  down.  The  use  of  such  a  blinder 
is  the  most  practical  plan  we  know  of. 


Giant  Shingles  are  ideal 
for  new  construction  al¬ 
though  specially  adapted 
for  reroofing. 


Not  Just  a  Roof — a  Lasting  Protection 


Slate-Surfaced  Shingles 

( Green  Red  Blue-Black) 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic  Octagonal  Shingles 

Roll  Roofings 

Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green  Red  Blue-Black) 


Any  roof  will  protect  your 
house — for  a  while.  But  you  want 
lasting  protection. 

Protection  against  leaks  — 
against  heat  in  summer  and  cold 
in  winter  —  against  fire!  Thou¬ 
sands  of  other  home  owners  want 
this  protection  —  and  are  reroof¬ 
ing  with  Barrett  Giant  Shingles. 

Tough,  extra-thick,  and  extra 
large  (12"  x  14"),  these  shingles 
will  wear  and  wear.  No  leaks — so 
they  never  need  repairing.  No 
rot,  no  rust,  no  fading — so  they 
never  need  any  "upkeep"  (paint¬ 
ing,  etc.).  And  they’re  absolutely 
fire-safe — flying  sparks  and  em¬ 
bers  can’t  set  your  house  on  fire. 

Easy  to  lay!  Barrett  Giants 
can  be  put  on  right  over  your 
present  roof.  This  saves  you  the 


expense  of  ripping  off-  the  old 
shingles,  and  gives  you  a  double¬ 
thick  roof. 

And  attractive!  Their  thick¬ 
ness  gives  an  attractive  shadow¬ 
line.  Soft  red,  moss-green,  or 
shadowy  blue-black — their  slate- 
surface  is  permanent  and  fadeless. 

See  the  nearest  Barrett  dealer. 
Ask  to  see  Barrett  Giant  Shingles 
and  other  Barrett  Roofings. 

This  Book  Tells  How  to 
Make  Old  Houses  Attractive 

"Better  Homes  from  Old 
Houses’’  gives  practical  altera¬ 
tion  suggestions  for  making  old 
houses  more  attractive,  more 
comfortable  and  worth  more 
money.  Send  for  it — today! 


ROOFINGS 

In  Canada : 

The  Barrett  Company  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St..  New  York 

Enclosed  is  10  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  copy 
of  “Better  Homes  from  Old  Houses,”  which  shows 
all  the  familiar  types  of  old-style  houses  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  remodeling  them. 

Your  Name . 

R.  F.  D.  No . 

Town . State . 


Authorities  recommend  1  pound  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  dry  feed — and  another  supply 
always  within  reach  of  the  animals.  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  dissolves  instantly — does  not  burden  digestion.  Will  not 
sift  out.  Animals  get  enough  without  causing  sore  tongues. 
Makes  hay  more  palatable;  cuts  fire  danger. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  AKRON,  O. 

Chicago  *  Boston  -  Buffalo  -  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 


The  bags  make 
good  toweling 


Colonial 

Special Tarmeirs 

“There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


— 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal '.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills  and  silos. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can’t  too  soon  learn  the  saving  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA -BOS  (FTZZ-V)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  pattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  Belling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 
Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


Illllimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


□ 

□ 

□ 


shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


Thanks  to  Maine’s  big  crop,  potatoes 
are  nearly  as  low  in  Boston  as  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  around  $1  per  100  lbs.,  and  they 
sell  not  much  above  that  level  in  most 
large  city  markets  of  the  East,  but  there 
in  often  quite  a  range  on  potatoes  in  the 
same  market. 

POTATOES  OF  MANY  PRICES 

Potatoes  used  to  be  just  plain  potatoes, 
some  a  little  smoother  and  cleaner  and 
more  uniform  than  others,  but  no  great 
difference  in  price.  The  day’s  report  on 
Chicago  quote  the  general  run  of  western 
stock  at  about  95c  per  100  lbs.  while 
those  big  baking  Russets  from  Idaho 
sell  at  $2.60.  New  York  reports  Maine 
Green  Mountains  around  $1.25,  and  the 
same  variety  from  Long  Island  close  to 
$2.  Yet  even  the  Maine  Green  Mountains 
sell  25  to  50c  above  the  general  run  of 
potatoes. 

Then  of  course,  there  is  the  new  stuff 
from  Florida  at  double  the  top  price  for 
old  potatoes.  In  producing  sections,  new 
potatoes  bring  $6  a  barrel  in  Florida  and 
$4  per  100  lbs.  in  Texas ;  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  figure  being  just  10  times  the  low¬ 
est  recently  quoted  price  in  Maine.  These 
southern  prices  allow  a  good  margin  of 
profit,  although  the  yield  in  Texas  was 
cut  down  by  drought.  No  profit  can  be 
seen  in  Northern  Maine  at  40  to  50c  per 
100  lbs.,  nor  at  60  to  65c  in  the  Great 
Lake  region,  but  those  holders  in  Idaho 
selling  Russets  at  $1.50  ought  to  be  doing 
fairly  well. 

Probably  there  is  a  chance  in  the  east¬ 
ern  market  to  build  up  a  reputation  for 
certain  brands  of  potatoes,  especially  for 
baking — perhaps  for  the  large  Burbanks 
or  maybe  for  the  dainty  Ladyfinger.  In 
Europe  they  raise  varieties  famous  for 
salads.  If  the  East  does  not  take  care, 
the  Far  West  may  take  away  the  cream 
of  the  potato  business  just  as  was  done 
for  many  years  with  fancy  apples,  and 
as  the  West  is  trying  to  do  with  pears. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  any  better  than  some  of  the 
stock  from  Maine  and  from  Western  New 
Yrork,  but  they  were  better  at  one  time, 
and  the  reputation  has  helped  them  ever 
since. 

THE  RACE  FOR  QUALITY 

Some  mid-western  people  see  the  point. 
Says  J.  L.  Horner  of  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station :  “The  basic  thing  to 
the  Michigan  potato  market  improvement 
is  improvement  of  quality.  No  organiza¬ 
tion  can  sell  inferior  produce  at  good 
prices.”  Mid-western  growers,  and  some 
other  growers,  should  take  notice.  Many 
of  them  have  been  fighting  the  grading 
laws  and  have  been  shipping  too  much 
poorly  graded  stock,  with  scab,  hollow 
heart,  frost  injury,  bruises  and  cuts.  Of 
course,  if  everybody  shipped  only  good  po¬ 
tatoes  all  shippers  would  soon  be  in  one 
position  and  after  a  while  competition 
would  bring  the  prices  down.  The  same 
is  true  if  all  producers  should  adopt  the 
best  selling  methods  or  if  all  should  learn 
to  cut  the  cost  of  production  to  the  limit. 

Marketing  is  a  kind  of  “devil  take  the 
hindmost”  game  with  less  and  less  of  a 
chance  for  the  slow  runners.  Some  lines 
have  already  reached  the  point  where  old 
methods  are  unprofitable  except  for  the 
home  market,  and  still,  because  of  compe¬ 
tition,  the  margin  is  small  for  the  best 
goods.  Examples :  Factory  butter  and 
cheese,  Florida  oranges,  fresh  eggs,  packer 
beef,  canned  goods,  and  boxed  apples.  In 
most  lines  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  quality  and  in  the  produc¬ 
ing,  handling  and  selling  methods  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply,  and  there  is 
still  a  decided  advantage  for  those  who 
get  the  idea  early.  After  all  any  success 
implies  others  who  fail.  There  is  always 
a  foot  of  the  class  as  well  as  a  head. 


past  10  years  has  been  strong  toward  the 
Southwest.  With  its  specialties  of  con¬ 
tinuous  sunshine  and  running  water  the 
East  and  Middlewest  have  scarcely  held 
their  own.  Not  one  of  the  Eastern  States 
shows  any  considerable  increase  over  last 
year,  and  most  of  them  have  decreased 
considerably  not  only  this  year  but  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  South  Carolina 
has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  cantaloupe  area 
since  1921.  North  Carolina,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  have  lost  a  little.  In  the 
Middle  West,  Indiana  has  gained  one- 
fifth  in  five  years,  Illinois  has  decreased 
a  little,  and  Missouri  greatly.  An  impres¬ 
sive  feature  is  the  rapid  growth  and  com¬ 
manding  position  of  the  California  canta¬ 
loupe  region,  G.  B.  F. 


Control  of  Swarming  Bees 

Having  had  no  experience  with  bees  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  exactly  how 
to  proceed.  I  have  a  few  swarms  in 
modern  five-frame  hives ;  they  have  re¬ 
turned  no  honey  for  several  seasons  on 
account  of  constant  swarming.  I  want 
to  know  just  how  to  overcome  this. 

C.  E.  R. 

iSwarm  control  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  the  bee-keeper  has  to  con¬ 


tend  with.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  cause  excessive  swarming,  some 
of  which  are  too  small  hives,  lack  of 
shade,  not  enough  ventilation,  an  old 
queen,  also  heredity.  Quite  a  volume 
could  be  written  of  the  various  methods 
used  to  control  swarming.  I  suspect  that 
at  least  part  of  the  trouble  in  this  case  is 
caused  by  too  small  hives.  The  tendency 
among  the  best  informed  bee  men  is 
toward  larger  hives,  some  think  a  10- 
frame  Langstroth  is  too  small.  We  know 
of  course  that  swarming  is  nature’s  way 
of  reproduction,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
no  one  has  found  a  way  to  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  it,  but  we  are  able  to  control  it 
mostly.  The  way  we  like  best  is  to  give 
the  queen  all  the  room  she  will  occupy 
up  to  the  time  the  honey  flow  begins. 
(Our  bees  usually  occupy  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  10-frame  hives  at  this  time.  1 
Then  for  extracted  honey  we  confine  the 
queen  to  the  lower  story  with  a  queeu- 
excluding  honey  board,  on  this  we  put 
a  case  of  empty  combs,  above  this  we 
stack  the  extra  broo<j  which  will  soon 
hatch,  and  if  the  season  is  good  will  be 
replaced  with  honey.  We  use  eight 
frames  in  a  10-frame  super  for  extract¬ 
ing.  For  comb  honey  confine  queen  to 
lower  story  as  above,  but  use  as  many 
combs  of  sealed  and  hatching  brood  as 
possible,  the  rest  can  be  used  to  build  up 
weak  colonies  or  start  new  ones.  Now 


put  on  your  comb  honey  supers,  as  many 
as  the  strength  of  the  colony  seems  to  re¬ 
quire.  Many  times  with  a  good  flow  of 
honey  the  bees  seem  to  forget  about 
swarming,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to 
gathering  honey.  But  it  is  the  safest  way 
to  keep  your  eye  on  them  and  examine 
once  a  week,  as  they  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  In  case  you  see  queen  cells 
started  with  eggs  or  young  larvae,  raise 
more  brood  and  replace  with  empty 
combs  or  sheets  of  foundation.  It  is  the 
safest  way  to  look  over  the  brood  that 
has  been  raised  above  the  excluder  after 
eight  or  nine  days  and  destroy  any  queen 
cells  that  may  have  been  started. 

G.  W.  B. 


Two  Suggestions 

I  have  several  boys  and  it  ^seemed  as 
though  I  could  never  keep  their  overalls 
mended,  so  I  tried  a  new  scheme.  Rip 
open  inside  leg  seam,  place  extra  piece 
underneath,  and  mend  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  result  is  neater  and  it  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  sew  seam  up  again. 

If  your  children  has  to  “piece”  be¬ 
tween  meals  try  spreading  their  bread 
while  you  are  putting  the  victuals  away 
after  breakfast.  Wrap  it  neatly  in  para- 
fined  paper  and  place  where  children  can 
easily  get  it.  It  saves  a  lot  of  extra 
work  when  you  are  busy  doing  something 
else.  L.  K. 


What  happens  to  the  loafers 


on 


your 


farm? 


Out  they  go — surely! 

Well,  that’s  what  you  ought  to  do  with  stumps  and  boulders 
on  your  land — the  “loafers”  occupying  spac  ewhere  crops 
should  grow.  These  “loafers”  frequently  cause  the  break¬ 
age  of  harness  and  damage  to  implements.  They  provide 
breeding  places  for  crop-destroying  vermin  as  well  as 
briars  and  weeds. 


LIGHT  PLANTING  OF  MELONS 

Melon  acreage  seems  to  be  the  lightest 
since  war  times.  Last  season  was  a  poor 
one  for  melons  in  the  field  and  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  too,  mostly  because  of  cold  weather, 
but  that  is  hardly  reason  enough  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  one  acre  in  every  five  or  six  this 
year.  Melons  seem  likely  to  sell  high  in 
June  and  July.  Probably  Virginia  and 
Maryland  growers  and  those  in  Missouri 
and  Indiana  will  take  a  hint  from  the 
light  estimate  of  planting  in  the  South 
and  will  put  in  enough  melons  to  fill  up 
the  markets  in  August. 

Another  reason  for  the  light  planting, 
applies  to  other  truck  crops,  too.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  Spring 
about  the  fertilizer  supply  because  the 
agents  were  not  willing  to  sell  on  long 
credit  and  growers  bought  less  than  usual 
for  that  reason.  Many  put  off  buying  so 
long  that  the  fertilizer  could  not  be  de¬ 
livered  in  time.  Also  the  boom  in  cotton, 
tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes  accounts  for 
some  of  the  cut  in  melons.  It  looks  as  if 
some  growers  would  wish  they  had  stuck 
to  the  melon  patch. 

WHERE  CANTALOUPES  ARE  GROWN 

Cantaloupes  have  not  been  reduced  like 
melons  because  heavy  planting  in  the 
West  has  made  up  for  reduction  in  the 
South.  Gains  are  reported  for  California, 
Arizona  and  Indiana,  while  Texas  de¬ 
creased  one-half,  but  even  the  reduced 
acreage  of  Texas  is  larger  than  the  acre¬ 
age  for  any  year  except  1924.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  cantaloupe  industry  of  the 


Your  case  of  du  Pont  dynamite 
is  a  power  house— right  on  your 
farm.  Draw  your  power  from 
your  dynamite  case. 


Clean  up  your  farm  by  getting  those  “loafing”  stump9  and 
boulders  out  of  the  way.  Cultivate  all  your  field  and  so 
make  your  whole  farm  work  for  you. 

In  clearing  your  land  use  du  Pont  dynamite.  It’s  always 
the  same — in  quality  and  action — you  know  it  will  do  a 
good  job.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  oval  trade-mark  on  stick 
and  case — to  make  sure  you  get  du  Pont  dynamite. 

See  your  dealer  today  for  your  supply  of  du  Pont  dyna¬ 
mite.  Write  for  the  free  110-page  “Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives”  telling  all  about  the  use  of  dynamite  on 
the  farm. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8C  CO.,  Itic. 

Equitable  Building  Fulton  Building  Harvey  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Angora  Goat 

Our  old  friend  C.  E.  DeGroff  of  Reed 
Springs,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  striking  set  of 
pictures  of  Angora  goats.  Tlie  Angora  is 
not  a  milk  goat — not  having  been  bred 
or  trained  for  milk  production.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  strong  fleece  of  mohair  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  pictures  and  is  the  great¬ 
est  brush  cleaner  known  to  the  business. 
Some  of  our  eastern  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  are  using  flocks  of  these  An¬ 
goras  to  clean  up  cut-over  land  and  the 
goats  do  a  thorough  job  at  the  business. 
The  meat,  especially  that  of  the  kids  is 
good.  No  doubt  some  of  us  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  dinner  of  “mutton”  or 
“Iamb”  when  in  reality  we  were  eating 
goat’s  flesh. 

The  animals  shown  here  are  all  pure¬ 
bred — except  the  wolf  and  the  nurse  for 
the  two  kids.  The  wolf  was  one  of  11 
caught  near  the  Angora  ranch  in  traps. 
They  were  quickly  registered  for  the  un¬ 
known  country. 

The  other  pictures  show  typical  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  Angoras.  Some  of  them 
shear  eight  pounds  and  more  of  mohair. 
The  buck  standing  above  shows  four 
month’s  growth  of  hair.  While  small 
flocks  of  Angoras  will  do  useful  work  in 
the  East  at  clearing  land  the  real  home 
of  this  wonderful  goat  is 'in  the  Far  West. 


Minerals  for  Cows 

Much  is  now  being  said  about  the 
necessity  of  supplying  dairy  cows  with 
mineral  matter,  especially  lime  and 
phosphates.  Are  wood  ashes  of  any 
value  for  this  purpose,  and  if  so,  how 
much  should  be  mixed  in  the  feed? 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  p. 

Of  course  wood  ashes  carry  some  lime 
and  some  phosphate,  but  they  would  be 
ill  suited  for  incorporation  in  a  ration 
intended  for  dairy  cows.  In  the  first 
place,  wood  ashes  are  not  particularly 
palatable,  particularly  when  sprinkled 
over  hay  or  roughage  of  when  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  ration  itself,  and  the 
amount  of  lime  and  phosphate  that  the 
ashes  contain  vary  considerably,  and 
hence  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
uniform  source  of  supply. 

There  is  no  need  for  providing  ad¬ 
ditional  mineral  matter  for  dairy  cows, 
provided  they  have  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
clover  or  some  legume  hay  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Cows  that  are  fed  on  Timothy 
hay  and  cornstalks  and  those  that  are 
denied1  such  grain  products  as  wheat  bran 
and  similar  ash-carrying  constituents  are 
the  ones  that  have  a  mineral  deficiency. 
If  wood  ashes  are  to  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  they  should  be  placed  around  in 
suitable  boxes  and  mixed  with  salt  and 
the  animals  allowed  to  lick  away  at  this 
combination  at  leisure.  Precipitated  bone- 
meal  or  ordinary  ground  bonemeal  mixed 
with  salt  is  perhaps  the  best  source  of 
mineral  matter  to  use  to  feed  dairy  cows. 
Rather  than  mix  this  with  corn  and  thus 
detract  from  its  palatability,  a  better 
plan  is  to  sprinkle  a  given  amount,  say 
2%  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  with  each 
100  lbs.  of  hay  over  the  roughage,  and 
in  this  way  the  necessary  amount  of  lime 
and  phosphates  will  become  available. 

Scientists  are  not  in  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  this  mineral  deficiency  problem, 
one  group  holding  that  inert  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  character  cannot  be  assimi¬ 
lated  in  the  absence  of  some  constituents 
that  are  supplied  by  green  grass  or  its 
equivalent.  The  other  group  maintains 
that  any  roughage  that  does  not  contain 
the  equivalent  of  mineral  matter  that  is 
supplied  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
should  be  supplemented  with  mineral 
mixtures  and  that  animals  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  process  of  digestion  are  able  to  as¬ 
similate  this  inert  material.  In  any 
eVent,  let  us  assume  that  products  of  this 
Sort  should  be  incorporated  in  feeding 
rations  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ash 
and  mineral  matter  and  not  to  serve  as 
an  actual  source  of  digestible  ingredients. 

.  If  cows  have  access  to  grasses  during 
the  Summer,  that  is  produced  on  soil 
that  is  abundantly  supplied  with  lime 
and  phosphates,'  and  provided  the  rough- 
age  that  they  are  forced  to  eat  during 
the  Winter  months  is  produced  on  neu¬ 


tral  soil  that  has  been  properly  limed  and 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  legumes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  concern  should 
be  given  to  the  mineral  problem. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
dairy  cows  must  be  fed  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results,  with  a  legume  hay 
and  with  a  grain  ration  that  must  trace 
to  a  source  of  products  that  supplies  that 
portion  of  the  grain  that  contribute  ash 
and  mineral  matter.  f.  c.  m. 


Leaking  Teats 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  leaks  her 
milk  and  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  on  her  teats  before  she 
freshens  that  will  shrink  them  up  and 
stop  the  leakage?  I  have  heard  that 
touching  the  ends  with  a  hot  iron  would 
help  and  also  I  read  in  an  agricultural 
paper  some  years  ago  of  a  remedy  but 
have  forgotten  what  it  was.  My  farm  is 
rented  and  the  tenant  has  found  fault 
with  her  on  that  account  but  she  is  young 
and  all  right  otherwise  and  I  don’t  wish 
to  dispose  of  her  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  stop  the  trouble.  h.  c.  m. 

New  York. 

We  take  it  that  all  of  the  teats  leak 
milk  and  when  that  is  the  case  the 


sphincter  muscle  fibers,  in  the  walls  of 
the  teats,  are  weak  and  therefore  fail  per¬ 
fectly  to  perform  their  function.  In  some 
cases  one  or  two  teats  leak  milk,  the 
cause  being  an  injury  to  the  walls  of 
the  teats,  such  as  is  sustained  when  a 
cow  steps  on  a  teat  when  stepping  over 
a  sill  on  entering  the  stable  or  stepping 
over  some  obstacle  in  the  pasture  or  else¬ 
where.  Trampling  of  the  teats,  done  by 
the  “next  door  neighbor”  cow,  when  the 
stall  in  the  stable  is  too  narrow,  is  an¬ 
other  cause  of  such  injuries. 

We  have  also  seen  the  condition  result 
from  too  free  use  of  a  teat  slitter  or 
bistoury  used  to  enlarge  the  opening  of 
the  teat  when  the  cow  has  been  very 
difficult  to  milk.  There  is  little  hope  of 
permanent  improvement  when  the  condi¬ 
tion  has  thus  been  caused  by  accident. 
fl  here  is  much  more  likelihood  of  success 
when  the  leakage  occurs  from  all  teats 
and  is  not  very  free.  The  first  step, 
when  the  cow  is  milking,  should  be  to 
milk  three  times  daily.  That  may  so  re¬ 
lieve  pressure  in  the  udder  that  the  leak¬ 
ing  stops,  or  the  stream  or  oozing  greatly 
lessens. 

If  it  does  not  suffice  then  try  the  effect 
of  immersing  the  teats  for  five  minutes 
or  more  night  and  morning  in  water  con¬ 
taining  a  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum 
per  pint.  If  necessary  gradually 
strengthen  the  solution  to  give  it  the 
needed  shrinking  effect.  In  addition  it 
may  be  necessary  to  coat  the  tips  of  the 
teats  with  melted  white  wax  or  paraffin, 
after  each  immersion. 

When  that  plan  does  not  succeed  we 
next  try  the  effects  of  flexible  collodion, 
applied  night  and  morning,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  it  where  there  is  an 
open  light  as  it  is  very  inflammable.  It 
coats  the  tip  of  the  teat  as  with  varnish 
and  after  a  time  causes  considerable  ir¬ 
ritation  and  swelling.  That  tends  to 
stop  the  leaking  of  milk  and  when  it  has 
resulted  the  collodion  should  not  again 
be  applied  until  it  subsides. 

As  a  last  resort  paint  the  tips  of  the 
teats  and  swab  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  opening  of  each  teat  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  That  may  be  done  by  means  of 
a  small  camel’s  hair  brush,  or  a  little 
twist  of  cotton  batting  on  a  toothpick. 
Discontinue  the  treatment  as  soon  as 
swelling  has  stopped  the  flow  or  oozing 
of  milk.  When  a  cow  is  dry  some  veter- 
narians  lightly  blister  the  lining  of  each 
teat  with  blistering  salve  or  a  mixture 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  lard,  but  do 
not  use  a  red  hot  iron.  Tincture  of  iodine 
would  be  safer.  Tapes  and  rubber  bands 
should  not  be  applied  to  stop  leaking. 
Letting  a  calf  nurse  may  succeed. 


Head  of  the  Flock — Come  on  Ye  Dogs! 


Angora  Babies  and  Their  Wet  Nurse 


A.  s.  A. 


Grain  With  Peavine  Silage 

I  wish  a  little  help  in  making  up  a 
ration  for  my  five  cows.  I  have  been 
feeding  a  ready  mixed  fetal  for  grain  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  with  what  I  have 
and  (buying  a  few  grains  I  can  cheapen 
my  ration  without  affecting  production 
much.  I  have  peavine  silage  from  our 
canning  factory  silos  at  $1  per  ton;  good 
clover  hay,  and  potatoes,  at  from  noth¬ 
ing  to  10c  per  bushel.  c.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  feeding  peavine 
silage  with  a  good  roughage,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  feeding  a  bulky  feed  like  potatoes, 
I  am  suggesting  a  rather  concentrated 
ration  consisting  largely  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients  that  you  have  found  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for.  It  might  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  silage  that  you  are 
feeding,  for  at  $1  per  ton  nothing  could 
be  more  economical  than  this  product. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  you  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  consisting  of  400  lbs. 
ground  oats,  400  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal.  This 
combination  will  yield  approximately  20 
per  cent  protein.  If  by  chance  you  have 
access  to  gluten  meal  instead  of  gluten 
feed,  then  you  can  utilize  250  lbs.  of 
gluten  meal  to  replace  the  400  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed.  The  gluten  feed  is  a  coars¬ 
er  product,  carrying  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  protein,  while  gluten  meal  is 
more  concentrated  and  yields  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  protein. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  feed  some 
moistened  beet  pulp  in  conjunction  with 
this  ration,  especially  since  your  cows 
have  been  used  to  eating  a  feed  contain¬ 
ing  the  dried  beet  pulp.  F.  c.  M. 


A  Group  of  Good  Angoras 


The  Wolf!  His  Days  Are  limited 
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PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

Why  Pay  More  for  Chicks 

70,000  for  immediate  delivery  at  these  rock  bottom  prices 

Never  before  in  our  33  years  of  hatching  and  shipping  Chicks  have  we 
had  such  wonderful  hatches.  Nor  have  we  ever  before  offered  husky  Pine 
Tree  Chicks '  at  anywfiere  near  these  smashing  prices  for  May  delivery. 


C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A 

C.  White  Leghorns,  Utility  .  3.75 

I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  Grade  A 

I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  Utility  . 4.75 


S. 

S. 

R. 

R. 

Anconas,  Utility  .  4.75 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Grade  A 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Utility  .  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.25 

Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more  Ohi 

All  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  collect — Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets ,  10  weeks  old,  $1  each.  May  Delivery. 

Place  your  order,  at  once  with  an  old  reliable  Hatchery.  Chick  Book  free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

JUAUTYjsrrmce  jos>  Wilson,  Prop.  “ Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association” 


25 

50 

100 
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$4.25 

$8.00> 

$14.50 

$70.00 

3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

5.50 

9.00 

16.50 

80.00 

4.75 

8.00 

14.00 

70.00 

4.75 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

6.50 

11.00 

21.00 

100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

18.00 

90.00 

3.25 

5.25 

9.50 

47.50 

:  Chicks. 

Write 

for  them. 

RUY  YOUR  CHICKQ 

^  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN  v-r 

and  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  will  lay  Next  Fall, 
eggs,  that  will  grade  for  top  prices  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD.  —  FOR  MAY  SHIPMENTS 

25  50  lOO  500  lOOO 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  $4.00  $  8.00  $15.00  $72.50  $145 
Special  Matings .  $5.25  $10.50  $20.00  $95.00  $190 

Our  6,000  LAYERS  have  been  bred  for  14  years  to  PRODUCE 
QUALITY  EGGS  at  a  profit.  Parcel  post  paid.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Eigenrauch  &  De Winter  new  jersey 


A  Tip  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient 

Buy.  Mansfield  Chicks 

Over  37  years  ago,  neighbors  began  passing  out  this  tip  to  their  friends.  Our 
business  kept  growing  until  it  has  become  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 
People  often  drive  50  to  60  miles  for  Mansfield  “Better  Chicks,”  and  thousands 
order  by  mail.  100%  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

Prices,  11c  a  chick  and  upwards 

Your  choice  of  these  breeds:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Jersey  Giants, 
Assorted  Breeds. 

Our  free  Catalog  tells  why  Mansfield  lias  been  ‘‘The  Baby  Chick  Town  Since  1888.” 
Write  for  it  today,  also  latest  Price  List.  Order  Chicks  now  for  winter  layers. 

1 204-  School  Street 
MANS  FIELD,  MASS. 

Member  International  Baby  Chirk  Association 


MANSFIELD  COMPANY 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we 
would  be  hatching  them. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties-  Combination  offers.  Valuable  book 
given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth  year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


HIGH 

PRODUCERS 

AT 

SPECIAL 

LOW 

PRICE 


PULLETS -Br 

Prom  breeders  of  outstanding  health  and  vigor,  trapnest-bred  for 
high  production.  Two  of  our  pullet  flocks  numbering  1.700  birds 
averaged  200  eggs  a  year  per  bird — we  will  prove  this  to  vou  bv 

OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

We  recently  increased  our  poultry  ranges  to  350  acres,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  full  capacity  as  quickly  as  possible  are  quoting  special  low 
prices  to  compel  a  rapid  increase  in  our  business.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  special  low  price  list. 

Box  B 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  pamphlet — “How  to  Raise  Chicks” — FREE. 

KNAPPS  “  HI-GRADE  ”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  RN-5,  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings 

Excellent  laying  flocks  and  proper  ways  ot  hatching  enables  us  to 
sell  chicks  at  low  prices :  Per  100 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorus  .  $12.00 

Park’s  Barred  ltocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  \  4  OO 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  .  15  00 

Add  1  c  on  all  chicks  for  orders  less  than  100.  Broiier  Chicks  8c 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings,  35e  each .  '  532  00 

Fawn  or  Penciled  lnd.  Runner  Ducklings,  32c  each .  .  3o!oO 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  Orders  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks  or  12  ducklings.  KA1RVIE1Y  POULTItY  HUM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allsten  Squab  Co.,  allston°cma^s! 


2,000  Bred-to-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  E 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Blown  I  Pchfirng  Swxrs.  quality  breeding.  Hatch- 

C0MB  UIUWII  Lcgnorns  mg  eggs.  BRUSH  J  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


w 


hlle  Wyandottes.  Regal-Doroas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
layers,  $1.25-15;  $1— 100.  K.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


S  C  R  I  Rod^R,CH0ARKC0L0R:  HENS  FROM  MATED 
o-u.  ii.  i.  neus  PENS  delivered  june  i,  m.so 

Each  oneVt.  certified  and  tested.  Free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  May  15,  20rs  300— $57;  500— $90. 
Circular.  Aaeutney  Farms,  K10.  llartland,  Vermont 

CHICK  -DF*  RICE  S-JS  MASHED 

Chicks  from  flocks  free  from  disease.  Get  our  cut  prices 
before  you  buy.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  mixed.  Valuable  catalog.  Price  list. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Dried  Buttermilk  in  Place 
of  Meat  Scrap 

Will  you  give  a  laying  masli  formula 
in  which  dried*  buttermilk  replaces  beef 
scrap?  I  understand  that  less  butter¬ 
milk  than  beef  scrap  is  used  and  the 
protein  is  made  up  by  using  ground 
grains  that  contain  large  amounts  of 
protein.  Oan  you  tell  me  why  the  butter¬ 
milk  is  preferable  to  beef  scrap? 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  H.  M.  F. 

Dried  buttermilk  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  any  part  of  the  meat  scrap  of  a 
mash  formula,  without  changing  the 
other  ingredients,  though  it  is  probably 
better  to  have  some  meat  in  the  mash.  A 
laying  mash  on  the  market  (G.  L.  F.) 
containing  both  scrap  and  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  composed  as  follows,  may  he  taken 
as  an  example :  400  wheat  bran,  200 
flour  middlings,  200  standard  middlings, 
250  cornmeal,  230  hominy,  300  ground 
oats,  250  meat  scrap,  150  dried  butter¬ 
milk  and  20  salt.  The  same  mash  may 
be  purchased,  except  that  400  lbs.  of 
scrap  replace  the  scrap  and  buttermilk 
of  the  former.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  for  considering  buttermilk  super¬ 
ior  to  beef  scrap,  though  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  excellent  source  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  mash.  Milk,  of  course,  has 
virtues  of  its  own,  aside  from  its  pro¬ 
tein  content,  and,  if  not  fed  in  liquid 
form,  may  well  be  added  as  dried  skim 
or  buttermilk.  Its  comparatively  high 
cost  has  probably  militated  against  its 
common  use,  or,  at  least,  its  use  in  as 
great  Quantity  as  meat  scrap  is  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Controlling  Intestinal 
Worms 

I  have  a  stationary  brooder-house. 
Last  year  a  fine  intestinal  worm  hurt 
my  flock  when  they  were  about  10  or 
12  weeks  old.  In  fact  I  don’t  believe 
some  of  the  pullets  have  ever  got  over 
them  yet.  I  expect  to  brood  1,000 
chicks  in  the  same  house  in  April. 
Chicks  have  unlimited  range.  Can  I 
keep  down  these  worms  by  giving 
chicks  pulverized  tobacco  in  their  mash 
from  the  time  they  are  a  few  weeks 
old  till  they  are  ready  for  the  laying 
house?  What  per  cent  of  mash  should 
be  tobacco?  c.  e.  s. 

Worms  and  their  eggs  should  be 
eradicated  as  far  as  possible  from 
buildings  used  by  either  growing  or 
mature  stock,  this  being  accomplished 
by  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
quarters.  In  case  of  contaminated 
runs,  in  which  there  is  no  practicable 
method  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  the  Cornell  poultry  ex¬ 
periment  station  recommends  that  to* 
bacco  dust  he  used  in  the  mash  of  the 
growing  stock.  This  should  be  tobacco 
dust  of  known  nicotine  content,  from 
iy2  to  214  per  cent,  mixed  with  the 
dry  mash  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb. 
to  each  50  lbs.  of  mash.  No  other 
change  in  method  of  feeding  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  treated  mash  may  be 
fed  daily  for  three  or  four  weeks,  al¬ 
ternating  with  like  periods  when  no 
tobacco  is  used  in  the  mash,  from  the 
time  that  the  chicks  are  from  two  to 
three  months  old  to  maturity,  m.  b.  d. 


Cod-liver  Oil  for  Poultry 

I  have  read  about  feeding  cod-liver  oil 
to  chicks  to  prevent  leg-weakness.  Will 
you  inform  me  if  it  is  advantageous?  If 
so.  at  What  age.  how.  and  in  what 
quantities  should  it  be  fed?  Is  it  also 
good  for  laying  hens?  B.  G. 

Yes.  cod-liver  oil  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  in  feeding  young  chicks,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  early  hatched 
and  denied  the  advantages  of  an  outdoor 
run  in  the  sunlight  and  on  grass.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  chicks  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  and  fed  upon 
tender  green  vegetation,  the  oil  is  not 
needed  and  will  not  show  such  marked 
effects.  The  oil  is  fed  to  young  chicks  in 
the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  mash  given.  It 
is  first  rubbed  up  with  a  small  quantity 


of  moist  mash  and  then  mixed  with  the 
whole  quantity  prepared  for  feeding.  It 
should  not  be  prepared  for  more  than  a 
few  days  feeding  ahead.  This  means,  of 
course,  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  the 
oil  to  100  lbs.  of  dry  mash,  or  a  like 
proportion  in  small  quantities.  It  should 
be  fed  as  soon  as  a  mash  is  given  the 
chicks  and  continued  as  long  as  the  feed¬ 
er  desires,  usually  for  about  two  months. 
It  has  been  fed  to  laying  hens  but  with 
less  marked  effect.  m.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Hens 

We  have  about  400  laying  pullets,  300 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  100  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  They  began  laying  early  last  Fall 
and  have  laid  well  all  Winter.  They 
are  separated  into  five  different  flocks. 
One  flock  of  about  135  is  on  the  second 
floor  with  good  ventilation  and  dry  litter 
on  floor  changed  every  four  weeks.  For 
feed  they  have  four  quarts  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  scratch  feed  composed  of  200  lbs. 
cracked  corn.  50  lbs.  wheat,  50  lbs.  whole 
oats,  and  eight  quarts  at  night.  Dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times  composed 
of  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs.  ground  meat 
scrap  and  about  40  quarts  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  daily.  Oyster  shells  and  grit 
at  all  times.  Cabbage  for  green  stuff. 
Some  of  these  pullets  of  a  sudden  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  tail  droops,  also 
wings  and  feathers  have  a  loose  rough 
appearnce.  Will  sit  on  the  floor  with 
their  eyes  closed  and  some  of  them  will 
drool  at  the  mouth.  By  taking  them  out 
and  giving  them  a  dose  of  castor  oil  they 
seem  to  be  all  right  in  about  24  hours. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them  and  the 
cause?  j. w, 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  fowls  ever 
lost  the  use  of  their  legs,  for  this  is  the 
one  thing  that  poultry-keepers  notice 
when  one  becomes  sick,  and  it  seems  to 
them  the  important  symptom.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  fowls  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs  when  sick  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  man  does ;  they  are  weak  and  want 
to  lie  down.  Roughened  plumage  and  gen¬ 
erally  droopy  appearance  is  accounted  for 
upon  much  the  same  ground ;  even  fash¬ 
ionable  ladies  ’neglect  their  lip  sticks  and 
let  the  permanent  wave  fade  from  their 
hair  when  they  feel  too  ill  to  care  how 
they  look.  The  fact  that  your  fowls 
drooled  at  the  mouth  and  recovered 
rather  quickly  after  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
good  treatment,  by  the  way,  would  in¬ 
dicate  some  digestive  trouble  of  acute 
and  temporary  nature,  perhaps  from  over¬ 
eating.  They  have  probably  been  closely 
confined  and  heavily  fed  al'l  Winter.  It 
might  do  the  whole  flock  good  to  get  a 
Spring  tonic  in  the  form  of  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  to  each  100  birds,  dissolved 
in  what  water  they  will  drink  through 
the  day.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Questions 

If  we  do  not  consider  the  cost,  what 
value  has  rice  as  a  feed  for  little  chicks? 
Would  you  advise  buttermilk  feed?  Are 
pinhead  oats  considered  a  straight  grain 
or  mash  feed?  Is  sour  skim-milk  better 
than  sweet  skim-milk?  How  many  chicks 
can  be  kept  in  an  octagon  building  16  ft. 
from  side  to  side?  l.  g.  b. 

Rice  is  inferior  to  corn  and  wheat  as 
chick  feed,  the  polished  rice  prepared  for 
human  consumption  being  particularly 
low  in  its  proportion  of  protein  to  car¬ 
bohydrates.  Rough  rice,  or  rice  with 
hulls  and  bran  unremoved,  is  used  as 
stock  feed  in  the  south,  usually  ground, 
and  rice  bran,  without  hulls,  is  a  nutri¬ 
tious  stock  food,  though,  from  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  the  oil  becomes  rancid, 
may  be  distasteful. 

Buttermilk,  dried,  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  chick  food,  its  comparative  cost 
being  its  greatest  disadvantage.  Merely 
naming  a  mixture  ‘buttermilk  feed”  does 
not  convey  any  idea  as  to  its  value,  how¬ 
ever. 

Pinhead  oats  is  the  meat  or  kernel  of 
the  grain,  broken  or  cut  into  smaller 
pieces.  Not  being  ground,  it  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  mixed  with  a  mash  but  is  fed  with 
other  cracked  grains.  It  may  well  be 
added  to  baby  chick  rations  but  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  those  of  older  birds.  Rolled 
oats  may  replace  pinhead  oats,  though 
usually  costing  about  the  same. 

Sour  milk  is  probably  better  than 
sweet,  because  of  the  lactic  acid  developed 
in  souring.  That,  at  least,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  among  poultrymen. 

Many  more  than  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  one  flock.  Divided  through  the 
center,  it  would  hold  two  flocks  of  from 
250  to  300  chicks  each.  After  the  cock¬ 
erels  were  removed  it  might  be  used  as  a 
roosting  shelter  for  the  pullets  on  range. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Do  you  find  that  advertising  brings 
quick  results?”  “I  should  say  it  does. 
Why,  only  the  other  day  we  advertised 
for  a  night  watchman  and  that  night  the 
safe  was  robbed.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  Ale  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BABY  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 
For  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks 

We  can  furnish  a  few  thousands  of  Eggs  and  Chicks 
from  our  famous  strain  of  heavy  laying  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  S20  00  per  100  for  Chicks  and  $10.00  per 
100  for  Eggs.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
Everyone  produced  on  our  own  farm  under  my 
personal  supervision.  Try  the  good  kind  this  time 
and  if  yon  have  ever  tried  the  cheap  kind  you  will 
see  a  gi»at  difference. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM5) 

C.  S.  GREENE,  Supt.  MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 


"SINGLE  COMB . . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

ODDD  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUH  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


J* . ■■■■' . . . . . 

\  “Cream  of  Tancred”  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  [ 
!  CHICKS— $18  &  $23.50 

Delivery  guaranteed  IS 

[  EGGS-$10.00&  $12.00 

90  per  cent  fertility  j" 
S  The  product  from  2000  vigorous  and  tested  . 
S  breeders,  25%  discount  on  eggs  after  April  20  2 

■  and  chicks  after  May  1  I.  Order  from  this  adv. 

■  with  full  confidence.  Descriptive  catalog. 

s  Plank's  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  j 

■  - i - - -  2 

%MHiMmnuiuiH>«MiRaiiFiiuiHauUHUMnuu»Hnui.il 

whiie  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  April  delivery 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 

Production  Bred  Leghorns 

TRAP  NESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  For  10  Years 

We  hold  the  only  certificate  so  far  issued  in  New  York 
State  by  Dr.  Fuller  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  guaranteeing  our 
birds  to  be  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  This 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  your  results  with  our  chicks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  chicks.  Free  cir¬ 
cular  and  brooding  formula.  W  illow  Brook  J’oultry 
Farm  ALLEN  II.  Bl'LKI.EY,  i'rop,  Odessa,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  10.00  “  100 

Barred  ltocks  12.00  “  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  12  00  “  100 

Buff  Rocks  13  00  “  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  13.00  “  100 

Assorted  Chicks  9.00  “  100 

500  lots  %e  less  each  J000  lots  lc  less  each 
100%  Sale  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bax  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  260  to 
315-egg  si  rain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  duality  stock  guaranteed.  #25  per 
hundred  ;  #20  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MA  TTITUCK.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TANSRED  STRAIN(Oirecl) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 
H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  ill. lft 
each;  >MOO  per  100 for  May,  June.  July  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Hatching 
Eggs  at  $<»  per  100 ;  *55  per  1.000.  No  more  chix  this 
season.  Cedurhurftt  Poultry  Farm,  Haliway,  N.  J. 


Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyekoff  strain  direct. 

j:  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

74<5  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chicks 
—Eggs— Males— Fens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
aere  fruit  farm.  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N  Y. 


<0  H  I  O  : KL  S-8c  Up 

S:.  C.  White  and  Buff  [.eg horn.  Rocks  and  Reds, 
Mixed.  Write  for  prices. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mixed,  lOe;  Leghorns,  10  and  12v;  Reds,  12*  i 
VjlIlbhS  B.  It ,  13e;  Wyandottes,  lie.  Satisfaction. 

Maples  W.  Leghorn  Form  Telford,  Pa. 


Rian  Aur  PkinLo  The  better  quality;  specially  mated. 
OBII  Ujl  UnibKo  Barred  Rocks,  Ho*e  and  Single  Comb 
Bfeds.  Satisfaction  guar.  BEK  AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Suggestion  for  Increased 
Efficiency  in  Feeding 

Increased  efficiency  in  the  feeding  of 
poultry  and  other  branches  of  live  stock 
is  what  farmers  are  continually  striving 
for.  There  are  great  differences  in  meth¬ 
ods  used  between  good  feeders  and  poor 
feeders,  even  where  the  same  ration  is  em¬ 
ployed.  This,  therefore,  is  an  individual 
proposition.  However,  given  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  and  a  good  feeder,  there  is  still  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  efficiency. 

Feeders  and  experimenters  have  very 
largely  overlooked  the  possibility  of  aid¬ 
ing,  in  some  manner,  the  digestion  of  the 
fowl — and  other  animals  as  well — by  the 
addition  of  something  to  the  ration  based 
on  a  scientific  principle.  We  know  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  act  on  the 
various  kinds  of  foods  as  soon  as  they  en¬ 
ter  the  digestive  system.  These  “things” 
are  known  as  enzymes.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  different  enzymes *in  different 
sections  of  the  digestive  tract,  each  one 
having  its  own  particular  substance  that 
it  acts  on,  and  its  own  “territory”  of  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  one  acts  on  starches  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  system,  another  on 
fats,  another  on  proteins,  still  another  on 
certain  sugars,  and  so  forth. 

Science  has  discovered  how  some  of 
these  enzymes  may  be  produced,  some 
from  animal  sources  and  some  from  vege¬ 
table  sources,  in  such  a  form  that  they 
may  be  added  to  feeds  before  they  are  fed. 
These  appear  in  one  form  or  another  in 
certain  predigested  foods  for  humans  that 
are  on  the  market.  The  action  of  these 
enzymes  is  to  hasten  the  various  chemical 
reactions  that  take  place  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  starches,  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  proteins  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
There  is  no  danger  in  feeding  too  much 
of  these  enzymes,  thereby  causing  too 
rapid  digestion  resulting  in  digestive  dis¬ 
orders,  since  what  enzymes  are  not  needed 
for  the  proper  breaking  down  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  question,  are  passed  off  through 
the  intestines.  They  are  what  is  known 
as  catalytic  agents,  and  are  in  no  way 
harmful. 

Some  of  these  enzymes  act,  on  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  some  on  fats,  and  so  on,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above ;  some  are  expensive,  due 
to  coming  from  an  animal  source,  and 
some  are  relatively  cheap,  since  they 
come  from  a  vegetable  source.  There  is, 
however,  an  enzyme  known  as  protozyme 
that  is  cheap  and  will  act  particularly  on 
starch  ami  protein,  transforming  them 
into  digestible  form.  It  is  suggested, 
then,  that  some  such  enzyme  might  very 
well  be  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  present-day  feeding  systems,  for 
while  our  rations  are  good,  something 
must  be  done  to  produce  poultry,  meat 
and  eggs  more  cheaply,  and  to  induce 
quicker  growth  in  our  chicks,  since  feed 
prices  are  so  high. 

An  example  of  what  may  he  expected 
from  enzyme  feeding  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  test  that  was  made  recently.  Two 
birds  were  fed  on  a  standard  mash,  home 
mixed,  four  feedings,  each  half  an  hour 
apart.  The  mash  that  was  fed  to  one  bird 
contained  some  protozyme,  the  enzyme  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  ;  the  mash  fed  to  the  other 
bird  contained  nothing  else  beside  the 
regular  ingredients ;  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  and  meat  scrap.  One- 
half  hour  after  the  last  feeding,  both 
birds  were  killed  and  tests  for  starch  were 
made  in  the  gizzards  of  both  birds.  In 
the  bird  that  had  been  getting  the 
enzymes  in  the  mash,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  starch,  and  sugar  formation 
was  shown  to  have  taken  place — only 
one-half  hour  after  feeding!  In  the  other 
bird,  starch  was  still  present  in  the  giz¬ 
zard,  showing  that  the  preliminary  di¬ 
gestive  processes  had  not  been  so  rapid 
as  in  the  other  case.  The  amount  of 
sugar  present  in  the  latter  case  could  not 
be  indicated,  as  the  test  was  a  qualitative 
one  and  not  quantitative.  However,  the 
presence  of  starch  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  a  big  possibility  in  the  feeding 
of  these  enzymes,  for  if  starches,  sugars, 
proteins  and  fats  can  be  broken  down 
more  quickly,  the  full  benefit  of  the  feed 
may  be  obtained  with  less  -strain  on  the 
digestive  system  of  the  fowl,  together 


How  Many  Chicks  of  Your 
First  Hatch  Are  Living  Today? 


DICKINS0N5 


Egg  Mash 

Chick  Starter 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


ARE  95  out  of  a  hundred  living  now  ?  If 
-  not,  for  the  sake  of  your  future  poultry 
profits,  face  the  facts.  Most  chick  deaths 
are  preventable.  An  alarming  percentage 
are  caused  by  the  feeding  mistakes  made  by  the  raiser. 

While  you  may  not  know  what  feeding  mistakes  you  made  that 
prevented  you  from  raising  95  out  of  a  hundred  of  your  first  hatch, 
you  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  those  costly  errors  by  adopting  a 
tested  and  proved  scientific  feeding  method  that  is  vouched  for  by 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  makers  of  poultry  feeds. 


Follow  This  Tested  Qlobe  Method  and 

Raise  More  Chicks 


We  have  tested  out  many  chick-raising  methods  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  22  years  in  our  experimental  poultry  yards. 
The  method  described  herein  has  proved  itself  to  be 
by  far  the  best.  Its  worth  has  been  demonstrated  by 
hundreds  of  poultry  raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  regularly  raise  90%  to  95%  of  the  chicks  they  hatch. 

We  unreservedly  recommend  this  method  to  you. 
Following  it  is  a  short  cut  to  bigger  and  surer  poultry 
profits — to  more  chicks  raised  —  to  more  broilers  sold 
—  to  more  well-developed  pullets. 

Prevents  Feeding  Mistakes 

The  Globe  Chick-Raising  Method,  if  followed  exactly, 
prevents  feeding  mistakes.  It  furnishes  the  chicks 
with  a  food,  that  approximates  Nature’s  “chick  food” 
—the  yolk  in  the  newly  hatched  chick — so  that  there 
is  no  strain  on  the  chick’s  digestive  organism  during 
the  change  from  yolk  to  prepared  feeds.  It  insures 
chicks  receiving  the  nutritive  elements  needed  to  build 
fat,  feathers,  bones,  muscles.  It  insures  that  they  will 
receive  sufficient  vitamines.  It  insures  that  chicks  of 
the  small  poultry  raiser  will  be  as  profitably  fed  as 
those  of  the  most  successful  poultry  raisers  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  method  that  spells  PROFITS  for  all 
who  follow  it. 

I  f  you  want  to  make  no  more  chick-killing  mistakes — 

If  you  want  to  raise  90%  to  95%  of  your  chicks  in¬ 
stead  of  50% — 

If  you  want  to  stop  using  haphazard  mixtures — 

If  you  want  to  give  your  chicks  a  FEEDING 
CHANCE  to  make  you  money  — 

Start  using  the  Globe  Chick-Raising  Method  with¬ 
out  delay. 


NOW 


♦  ♦  •  •  •  •  is  the 
time  to  start! 


•Adopt  the  Globe  Chick-Raising  Method  today!  If 
you  have  young  chicks,  ask  your  Globe  merchant  for 
Globe  Chick  Starter  and  Globe  Chick  Scratch.  If  your 
chicks  are  feathering,  be  sure  to  order  Globe  Growing 
Mash.  Feathering  chicks  need  a  special  feed.  Globe 
Growing  Mash  is  distinctive  —  rich  in  vitamines  and 
the  food  elements  making  for  sturdy  frames,  glossy 
plumage,  and  stamina. 

We  say  "The  Globe  merchant  is  a  good  man  to  know’’ — because 
he  realizes  that  your  success  must  make  his  own — because  he  knows 
that  results  alone  determine  feed  costs — because  he  stands  for  pro¬ 
gressive  "Dollar  Value”  merchandising  and  because  of  all  this  has 
lied  up  his  personal  business  reputation  with  Globe  Feeds — made 
today  with  an  eye  on  tomorrow. 

Go  to  your  Globe  merchant  today.  Order  the  feed.,  you  need. 
The  path  that  leads  to  your  Globe  store  is  the  path  that  leads  to 
bigger  Fall  and  Winter  profits  for  you. 


The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 


Chicago  Minneapolis 


The  GLOBE 
Chick  Raising 
METHOD 

For  best  and  quickest  results, 
we  recommend  that  you  follow 
this  feeding  program — - 

First  24  hours:  Place  a  clean 
fount  with  tepid  water  before 
the  chicks.  Change  water  twice 
daily.  GIVE  THEM  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NOTHING  ELSE. 

Second  24  hours:  Place  a 
little  fine  Charcoal  and  Grit  on 
the  litter— NO  FOOD. 

Third  24  hours:  Feed  dry 
Globe  Chick  Starter  mixed  with 
line  Charcoal  and  Grit  three 
times  during  the  day.  Place  it 
on  a  board  and  feed  not  more 
than  they  will  eat  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes. 

4th  to  10th  days:  Feed  Globe 
Chick  Starter  in  a  chick  hopper 
five  times  a  day.  In  addition, 
scatter  a  little  Globe  Chick 
Scratch  mornings  and  evenings 
in  tlie  litter  to  induce  exercise. 

1 0th  day  to  6th  or  8th  week: 
Leave  the  Globe  Chick  Starter 
before  them  In  the  hopper  where 
they  can  have  easy  access  to  it 
all  the  time.  From  now  on  keep 
a  box  with  fine  Charcoal  and 
Grit  constantly  before  them.  In¬ 
crease  the  Globe  Chick  Scratch 
quantity  as  they  grow  and  bury 
it  in  the  litter,  but  not  more  in 
the  morning  than  they  clean  up 
in  thirty  minutes.  Make  them 
work  for  it — exercise  is  essential 
to  health  and  rapid  growth.  Late 
afternoon,  feed  a  larger  amount 
to  carry  them  through  the  night 
with  a  full  crop.  At  noon,  fur¬ 
nish  some  juicy  greenfeed.  Grind 
it  and  mix  some  Globe  Chirk 
Starter  with  it  to  absorb  tile 
juice.  Tomato  juice  is  especially 
beneficial.  Feed  only  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  are  quickly  disposed  of. 

Fromthe6thto8ththrough 
the  16th  week:  Change  the 
Globe  Growing  Mash  and  Globe 
Growing  Scratch,  continuing 
the  same  routine  adopted  after 
the  first  ten  days.  Start  the  8tli 
week  by  feeding  not  more  than 
one  ounce  of  Scratch  per  bird 
per  day,  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  gradually  until  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  two  ounces  at  16  weeks. 

At  about  twelve  weeks  the 
sexes  should  be  separated  and 
all  males  not  desired  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  any  other  culls  prepared 
for  the  market.  The  market  usu¬ 
ally  desires  from  1  %  to  2  pound 
broilers  early  in  the  season  and 
the  chicks  that  have  been  culled, 
if  out  on  the  Globe  Fattening 
Mash  can  be  increased  to  the 
proper  size  in  two  weeks.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  this  Mash  are  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  45  in  "Poultry 
Profits.” 

16th  week  and  after:  When 
the  age  of  sixteen  weeks  has 
been  reached  we  recommend 
changing  the  feed  to  Globe  Egg 
Mashand  Globe  Poultry  Scratch. 


—  —  —  ■—  —  — - 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

2759  W.  35th  Street 

Name 

Chicago,  Ill.  / 

Please  send  me  FREE  a  ' 

copy  of  “Poultry  Profits.” 

1  am  enclosing  4c  in  stamps  l 
to  cover  mailing  and  pack- 

A  ddress _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ing. 

'  City  and  State . . . . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  2,  1925 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber. 
Famous  for  high-grade  construction;  large 
coal  capacity;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and 
bottom  draft  regulation ;  improved  thermo¬ 
stats;  slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire-proof, 
gas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks 
at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Write  tor  particulars 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe.  A  wonderful  In¬ 
vention. Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE- AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 


Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure¬ 
bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on —  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn*  . $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50 

S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona*  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  47.50 

Blk.  Minorca*,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte*  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00  20.00  97.50 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  50.00 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00  8.00  40.00 


1000 

$95.00 

95.00 

115.00 

135.00 

135.00 

195.00 

100.00 

80.00 


Immediate 
Shipment. 
100%  Live 
Delivery 
Guaranteed 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville 
chicks  cause  they're 
the  best  chicks  he 
knoivs  about." 


Hoytville  Hatchery— Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled 
by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every 
hen  is  purebred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  purebred  stock. 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on;  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks....  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick 
feeder  free  with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the 
healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association.  “Ohio 
chicks  are  better." 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks 


from  pure-bred,  selected  stock. 
Carefully  culled  and  bred  for 


egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks — the  best  we  can  produce. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $11.00  $52.25  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  _ 

While  Wyandottes  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 

Black  Minorcas  15.00 


Prices  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Broilers  $11.00  $52.25  $100.00 

Odds  and  Ends  9.00  43.50  85.00 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  orders  of 
600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  National  Bank. 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth 
down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY  Box  257  PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


JUNE  CHICKS-$10.00  HUNDRED 

S  C  White  Leahorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Butt  Rocks  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

ANYONE  CAN  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  JUNE 


You  Can  Do  Better  at  Hicksville — Special  May  Prices 

CHICKS  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on —  100  500  1000 

Whit*  Leghorn.  . $".00  $50.00  $98.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Reds .  12.50  60.00  118.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  13.00  63.00  ...... 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years  successful  ex¬ 

perience  in  hatchery  operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production 
and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are  healthy.  Older  today  by  check  or  money  order. 
Kef  •  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY. _ Dept.  R _ HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


with  a  lowering  of  mortalities  due  to  di¬ 
gestive  disorders.  This  mortality  runs 
as  high  sometimes  as  30  per  cent  of  all 
the  mortalities  of  the  flock,  and  it  is  not 
always  the  poorest  birds  of  the  flock  that 
die  from  this  cause.  There  would  there¬ 
fore  be  a  big  saving  to  the  farmer  in  this 
respect. 

There  are  many  possibilities  in  enzymes 
for  poultry  feeding,  and  they  require  no 
trick  schedules  or  manipulating  of  feeds. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  mixing  them  in 
the  mash  ;  if  too  much  is  given,  no  harm 
will  result,  since  they  will  pass  off 
through  the  intestines,  while  if  too  little 
is  given,  the  digestive  action  will  not  be 
so  rapid.  Ralston  r.  hannas. 


Feeding  Breeding  Stock 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  mash  for 
breeding  hens?  I  feed  now  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  with  feed  for  breakfast  at  six ; 
noon  give  %  qt.  wheat  for  125  hens,  and 
supper  3  qts.  scratch  grain  in  litter ; 
have  green  food  always  in  front  of  them, 
cabbage  and  beets,  also  grit,  oyster  shells, 
charcoal  and  water,  and  dry  mash  in 
hoppers.  I*  mix  the  mash  of  equal 
amounts  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  meat 
scrap,  bran  and  ship  and  some  salt.  My 
hens  are  very  fat.  I  want  to  take  40 
hens  for  breeding  and  have  four  males 
in  a  separate  place,  and  feed  same  but 
reduce  meat  scrap  to  about  10  per  cent. 
Would  that  be  too  much?  I  hatch  in 
incubator  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
strong  enough  germs  last  year ;  more 
than  half  were  dead  in  shell.  F.  L. 

Florida,  N.  Y. 

Breeding  hens  may  well  be  fed  the  same 
mash  and  other  ration  that  is  given  lay¬ 
ers,  though  the  addition  of  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  makes  any  mixture  more  fattening 
than  it  would  be  without  these  added 
vegetables.  If  you  are  giving  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  cooked  potatoes,  the 
fatness  of  your  hens  is  accounted  for. 
Ten  per  cent  of  meat  scraps  is  none  too 
much  in  a  mash  for  either  breeders  or 
layers,  but  the  former  should  have  some¬ 
what  different  care  from  that  given  lay¬ 
ers.  Not  only  should  they  be  given  am¬ 
ple  time  to  molt  and  regain  their  condi¬ 
tion  after  ceasing  to  lay  in  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  force  them  for  egg 
production  but  they  should'  also  be  given 
more  range ;  if  possible  free  range.  The 
close  confinement  and  heavy  feeding 
through  the  Wrinter  accorded  laying  hens 
do  not  contribute  to  vigor  in  breeding 
stock  or  strong  vitality  in  egg  germs. 
While  breeders  should  be  well  fed  and 
properly  sheltered  when  shelter  is  needed, 
the  more  freedom  to  rough  it  under  natu¬ 
ral  conditions  they  can  have,  the  better 
the  results  of  hatching  from  their  eggs 
you  may  expect.  M.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  lor  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney.  Vt.  says:  your  30e  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  aU 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  It.  X-  RED 


All  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 


Hardy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy- 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  vigor.  Many  of  our  customers  raise  95  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000 chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
lOO°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free.  Catalog:. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Prom  Healthy-  Hish  Pr°- 

during  Single  Comb  Reds 

Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

Hqlnhinff  Eiriro  fl'om  this  dalk.  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
ndlUIIIIIg  Lgge  ous,  huge  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Egg  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  SI  O  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


YES  v  OWEN  FARM  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

*  Reduced  to  $16  per  hundred  for  May. 
Dark  color.  Exhibition  matings  higher.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Jersey  Giants  Chicl(S 

w  VI  »vj  MIUIIIU  chicks  at  too  rate 


$25  per  100  ;  June, 
120  per  100 ;  50 
rate.  Hens,  $3  and 
$4  each.  Cockerels,  $4.  Order  from  this  adv.  All  stock 
heavy  laying  strain.  Certified.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdet,  N.  J. 


sale  BLACK  SUMATRA  EGGS 

$8  per  setting.  From  prize-winning  stock.  These  birds 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  barn  yard.  Hens  are  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  mothers  ;  cocks  rear  nothing. 

Cornlsa  Farm  Oox  100  K.  K.  It.  2  Whlppany,  N.  J. 


260-Egg  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  until  June  1st. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 

LONG  BRANCH  R.  D.  NEW  JERSEY 

Q  P  Rrifl  flrninrrlnn  Hatching  eggs,  $2-15;  $10—100, 

0.  U.  DUTIUrpinglOnpostp’d.  Mrs.S.A  H0WDEN, Fillmore, N.Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Pure-bred  Plus 

Our  flocks  have  been  inspected  by  men  appointed  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  every  bird  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Poultry 
Department.  Our  birds  are  selected  pure-breds  of  highest  breeding. 

Special  Folder.  We  have  prepared  a  special  folder  which  gives  the  results 
of  our  19  years’  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Write  for  it.  It  will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  chicks.  AU  standard  varieties  and  15  rare  breeds.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  full  information. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm.  Geo.  W.  Cox.  Owner.  Box  12,  Kenton,  Ohio 


BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS  IMMEDIATE^  DELI  VERY 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  got  some  chicks  three  weeks  ago  and 
didn’t  give  them  anything  but  grit  and 
water  until  they  were  over  48  hours  old. 
They  seemed  pretty  hungry  before  this 
time  and  picked  at  the  litter  a  gpod  (bit. 
In  a  few  days  some  died  and  I  found  the 
crop  and  gizzard  packed  with  grit  and 
what  seemed  to  be  litter.  Do  you  think 
chicks  should  be  fed  before  this  time  if 
they  are  hungry?  The  heat  in  my  brood¬ 
er-house  ivasn’t  very  regular  the  first 
week  and  a  good  many  have  died.  The 
droppings  of  some  are  whitish  and  watery 
and  some  are  plastered  up  a  little,  but 
most  that  die  are  clean.  They  just  seem 
to  lose  appetite  and  get  weak. 

York  Springs,  Pa.  mbs.  j.  l.  k. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns  B 

“World’s  Best  Strains” 

DUCKLINGS  of  DISTINCTION 
[DUCKLINGS 

24  Years  of  Breeding  Experience— 17th  year  shipping 
Chicks  and  Ducklings  that  LIVE.  Catalogue  Free. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  HATCHING  EGGS 

Six  Dollars  for  thirteen  ;  Forty-Five  Dollar*  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery-  guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


BEAUANOOT  n.t/.lrllnrto  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  1/UCKlIflgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right. Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANOOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harter,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  chieken8Duscatuf^etkS 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER.  Boa  29.  Sellemille,  P». 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS,  lOc  A.3NTID  TTY* 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flock 

with  our  chicks’ Varietleg  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1,000 

S  C  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  .  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120  /rd 

R.  c.  Hr.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  A  S.  C.  Anconas .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120  W 

llarred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00  135 

wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00  145 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00  145 

No  1  Mixed  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

fSend  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no 
ehsTipe«  Order  earlv  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  Special  Matings. 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.,  501  Erie  Ave.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


HALL 


Here’s  a  typical  report  from  a  recent  buyer  :  “Your  chicks  hove  grown  better,  with  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  than  any  other  chicks  shipped  ns  this  year  from  several  hatcheries.— E.  D.  Smith,  Mass. 

“Better  Growth — Lower  Mortality” 

must  interest  every  poultryman.  You’ll  get  these  in  Hall’s  Leghorns.  Roeks,  Reds 
Wyandottes— plus  ieal  business  ability-.  Every  chick  from  State-tested  breeders, 
price,  service  !  Write  now  for  circular  and  prices, 

BROTHERS,  Box  60,  "gS?  SgSTtSU*  Wallingford,  Conn. 


and 
Quality, 


Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chicks 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Vitamine  B  which  stimulates 
the  appetite,  promotes  growth  and  health.  Experiment 
station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in  this  vita- 
mine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  YEAST- //arris 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested:  a  superior  product.  Ordera  trial 
package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Circulars  FREE. 

The  Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


S  lbs.  $2.50 
25  “  12,00 
50  “  23.00 
lOO  “  45.00 
Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 


Chicks  act  hungry  before  they  leave  the 
incubator,  picking  at,  if  not  picking  up, 
bits  of  shell,  etc.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  fed  under  24  to  48  hours  from  the  time 
of  hatching,  having  within  their  bodies 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  they  were 
hatched,  which  serves  as  nutriment  and 
which  should  be  used  up  before  other  food 
is  given.  Perhaps  36  hours  is  a  better 
interval  than  48  to  elapse  before  feeding. 
If  the  crops  of  your  chicks  were  packed 
with  grit  and  litter,  it  is  evident  that  they 
did  eat  these  before  food  was  given.  Sour, 
skim-milk  may  be  given,  and  should  be 
given,  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  placed  in 
the  brooders ;  this  is  both  food  and  drink 
and  will  serve  until  solid  food  is  given. 
Chicks  die  as  yours  have  done  from  vari¬ 
ous  disorders ;  they  may  have  diarrhoea 
from  overheating  and  chilling,  from  im¬ 
proper  feeding  or  from  disease,  like  white 
diarrhoea ;  losing  appetite  and  getting 
weak  is.  of  course,  only  the  evidence  of 
the  final  stage  of  their  condition,  not  a 
symptom  of  any  particular  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Mr.  Wampus,  I  fear  you  are  ignor¬ 
ing  our  efficiency  system.”  “Maybe  so, 
Mr.  Gump,”  responded  the  clerk  ad¬ 
dressed,  “but  somebody  has  to  get  the 
work  done.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  DHUfl  rse  SPI  pups5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Pa, 


Bourbon  red  turkey’  eggs,  r»oeeach. 

Bertha  T.  Wehner  R.  •>.  No.  2  Pori  Jervis,  N.Y. 


DUX 


PEKIHSof  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Indian 
Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
than  chix.  Cat.  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde.N.T. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  !®-5£r?praid.  •mo» 

lb.  Toms  ;  Hens,  16  to  20  lbs,  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
200  acres.  Clever  Lane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  P». 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raisedin one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  Writenowf  or  bigill  ustratedfree  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 


Adventures  in  Silence 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  ofTer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

L  PUTNAM 

Route  564-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
GOc  and  91.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PARKS’  ro-uY  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
W  OREO’S  CERTIFIER  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOM  ERS  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75 %, 
Pullets  laying  at  113and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  326  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— ECC,  CHICK  A  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  3oe. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  Altoona,  Pa, 


Jones'  b^ck°  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


PARKS’  Pedigreed  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks,  1  2c  each.  Special  Matings,  1  8c.  Direct  blood. 
None  better.  2,000  per  week.  Hatched  strong.  100% 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  reference 
Order  now.  Prompt  service.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middleereek,  i'a 


Tranocic  Rnnlre  and  While  Leghorn.  Winners  at  Illi- 
I  Idllbalo  RUORo  uois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Cireulai .  JULES  F.  FRAMCJUS,  \V esthampton  Beach,  N.Y, 


Eggs-White  Rocks-Chicks  & 

able  prices.  Mt’g  list  free.  HIAWATHA  POULTRI  FARM,  Dewitt,  N  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obieks  and  Eggs,  W.  Wyandotte*,  Martin  Dorcas  Direct, 
Barron’s  S.  O.  Leghorns,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  list.  Prices  right. 

A.  B.  CARD  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laving  strain.  May  Ohieks,  14c;  June 
cbiek,  13c.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


U/kjln  Wuanflnlfo  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Slock. 
"*1110  njaliUUIlC  if  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOW l(EN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
TOO,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest,  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  10,  1025: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Ttotal 


Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  60  334 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  99  1269 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  98  1340 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  86  1277 

Tbos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  85  1082 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  Ill  1076 

The  B.  R.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  92  1068 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  94  1276 

Chas.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  102  1298 

Ruland  Pltr.v  Fm,  N.  J .  101  898 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  60  902 

White  Plymouth  Rooks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  83  1556 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  73  672 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  80  1056 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio .  57  491 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N.  J .  79  990 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  93  1675 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  91  1227 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  84 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  96 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  87 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. .  .  . 

Cerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa . 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y. . . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. . . . 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. . 

O.  L.  Flaeeus,  Pa . 

Paul  Madsen.  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Wbitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J. ....... 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

P. arne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y. . . . 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y . 

L.  0.  Beall,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash.... 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J . 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J . 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Pm,  Ohio . 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . . 

I).  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . . 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J . . 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J . 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa . 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J . 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J . 

Associated  Fms,  Pa . . 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

■Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J . 

Thad  White,  N.  J . 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J, 
Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J. . 
Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y . 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fin,  N.  J. ... 

Edward  P.  Nief.  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J . 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  .T . 

A.  K.  Hohmann.  N.  Y . 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . . . 

Culm  or  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn . 

Five  Point  I.eghorn  Fni,  N.  J. . . . 
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S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fta,  Ohio. .  98 


S.  C.  Anconas 


W.  H.  Gampp,  Can .  66 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  91 


Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Pm,  Maine  .  45 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  48 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  58 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  79 


995 

1315 

1162 


906 
1069 
1012 
1261 
1247 
1501 
1233 
1710 
1593 
1472 
1391 
1551 
1125 
1197 
1324 
1376 
919 
1391 
1113 
1690 
1 295 
1 245 
1172 
1307 
1601 
1179 
1102 
1032 
1359 
1679 
1295 
760 
1267 
973 
1319 
1270 
961 
1082 
1003 
1130 
1074 
1405 
1299 
1352 
1232 
1282 
1380 
1575 
1069 
1285 
1260 
1294 
1228 
1452 
1299 
1439 
900 
1430 
1178 
975 
1350 
1001 
1430 
1115 
1157 
1393 
1280 
1283 
1005 
1178 
753 
1224 


1125 


1016 

1063 


210 

232 

371 

875 


Total 


9152  117609 


Hens  Go  Blind 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  While  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  and  one  by  one  they  go  biind, 
then  gradually  waste  away.  They  get  so 
thin  and  poor  I  have  to  kill  them.  They 
have  the  best  of  care,  plenty  of  greens  lo 
eat  and  good  ventilation.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  the  trouble  is,  and  a  remedv,  if 
any?  g.b. 

New  York. 

If  they  go  blind  from  the  formation  of 
cataract  in  the  eyes,  their  inability  to 
find  their  food  would,  of  course,  account 
for  the  wasting  away,  but,  if  they  waste 
away  before  becoming  blind,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  are  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  a  disease  common  among  fowls 
and  usually  taking  them  off  one  at  a  time 
and,  perhaps,  at  sufficiently  long  intervals 
to  avoid  arousing  any  suspicion  as  to 
the  nature,  of  the  disease.  Examine  the 
liver  and  intestines  of  one  of  the  dean 
fowls  and  note  particularly  if  the  former 
is  studded  with  small  bunches,  tubercles, 
of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color  and  harder 
than  the  rest  of  the  organ.  In  tubercu¬ 
losis,  too,  the  liver  is  likely  to  be  en¬ 
larged,  sometimes  greatly.  Similar  tu¬ 
bercles  may  be  found  along  the  intestinal 

wa^s-  M.  B.  D. 


Scene  on  a  spring  growing  range— these  birds  get  yeast  in  their  wet  mash  each  day 


A  ton  of  broilers 
in  ten  weeks 


Amazing  results  are  secured 
by  adding  Dry  Yeast  to  the 
regular  feed 

Broilers  weighing  1 

pounds  each  at  10  weeks — 
that  is  the  result  secured  by  add¬ 
ing  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  to 
the  growing  ration. 

And  out  of  1491 
baby  chicks  put 
into  brooders  at 
the  start  of  the 
feeding  period, 

1368  were  carried 
through  to  market  - 
ing  age.  This  was 
a  mortality  of 
only  8.24 per  cent 
— less  than  half 
the  usual  loss  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  men  have 
come  to  expect.  This  excellent 
showing  was  made  in  severe  mid¬ 
winter  weather! 

On  the  basis  of  mortality, 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
was  directly  responsible  for  saving 
more  than  100  chicks  and  for  help¬ 
ing  carry  them  to  market  age.  At 
the  price  received — 55  cents  a 
pound,  or  about  83  cents  each — 
Dry  Yeast  feeding  gave  an  extra 
profit  of  nearly  $100  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  Yeast! 

These  results  are  amazing — but 


The  earlybird  notonly 
gets  the  worm  —  the 
early  broiler  pays  the 
biggest  profit.  How  to 
speed  up  growth,  yet 
keep  the  growing 
chicks  vigorous  and 
resistant  to  disease— 
that  is  the  problem  of 
all  poultrymen.  This 
story  tells  you  how. 


the  explanation  is  simple  enough. 

As  soon  as  Dry  Yeast,  dissolved 
in  water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the 
feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment. 
(When  fed  in  a  dry  mash,  Yeast 
acts  on  the  feed  as  soon  as  it  is 
eaten.)  It  acts  upon  the  feed  in  a 
way  similar  to  digestion  itself, 
breaking  down  the 
food  elements  of 
the  mash  (which 
must  be  broken 
down  before  they 
can  be  completely 
digested)  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  ready  for 
easy,  rapid  absorp¬ 
tion. 


Three  definite 
benefits 


This  better  assim  - 
.f/a^/onkeepsthechicksinfmegrow- 
ing  condition. Yeast  makeschic  ks 
stronger  and  keeps  them  so.  And 
its  mild  laxative  effect  prevents 
the  digestive  disorders  which 
sometimes  ruin  whole  broods. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Y east  comes 
in  1  lb.  and  2 XA  lb.  packages,  25  lb. 
kegs,  and  100  lb.  barrels.  Your  dealer 
should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If  not, 
order  direct  from  us,  enclosing  check, 
cash  or  money  order  with  the  coupon 
below.  And  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
bulletin — it’s  free.  The  Fleischmann 
Company,  69  Bank  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


.  Canada 

•  Cuba 

Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 
1  lb.  packages  $1.00  $1.20 

lb.  packages  2.00  2.40 

25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00  82.50 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-35 
69  Bank  St.  .New  York,  N.  Y.,or  32  7  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  or  12 1 5-1 1  th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

O  Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me . 

pounds  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


Copyright,  1925,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 
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TRICKIER’S  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
liens  weighing  4  to  0  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tailored  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
peptul.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
St  O  per  100;  $48  per  500;  S9S  per  1000. 
Hatches,  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F,  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

Why  Pay  More  for  First  Quality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundreds  ot  customers  each  year  with 
our  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay. 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  ^ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.75  $1  1.00  *50.00 

Barred  Ply  in.  Rocks.. . .  3.50  6.75  13.00  60.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton.  Pn. 


PUIPIfQ  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
Will 0  IVO  range  breeders,  B.  P.  Rocks.  12c  ;  S.  C, 
W.  Leghorns,  10c;  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices  on  500 
or  1,000  lots.  100*  live  del.  g u a i ,  Or  <1 e  r dir e  c  t ( f  r  o  i n 
this  adv.  or  write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 

FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  McAlislervllle,  Pa.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop. 


BEST 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
I  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
I  mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
' At  SUO  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10*  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersvllle,  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hh 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
1  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

CHICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


Baby  Chicks  S" 


Our  14th  Year 
a  t  ching 

from  heavy  laying  Hogan  tested  flocks.  White, 
Brow  n,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $12  per  100. 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  $14  per  100.  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  R. 
I  Reds,  $IC  per  100.  Broilers,  $9  per  100.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
Free  illus’td  catalogue.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 12c 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  lOc 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers . . . .  yc 

From  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to- Lay  stock. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Fa. 

OWEN  FARM  Reds 

Chicks  from  dark,  heavy  laying  S.  C.  Reds.  $13  per 
hundred.  Older  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  P«. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $2. 50  $4.75  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

K.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.75  11.00 

Mixed .  2.25  4. 25  8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  #13  per  100.  10*  with  or¬ 
der,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM  Strawberry  Ridoe,  Pa. 


IX 


o 

m 

IS 

Per  100 

60 

26 

$8.00 

$4.35 

$3.35 

10.00 

5.35 

3.75 

13.00 

6.35 

8.35 

14.00 

7.35 

8.75 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 

Long’s  Rellablo  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR'S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

3VII  T  C  H  ELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  13c;  S.  C.  Reds,  13c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  lOc;  Mixed.  9c.  For  May  delivery.  100*  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circ.  free. 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  2 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas  'and  Wyandottes.  Pul¬ 
lets  8  to  10  weeks  old.  0RUBAKER  *  SON,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

OurChicks  are  Your  Opportunity  Use  Egg-type  stock, 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 
Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

fHIX  NONE  BETTER  Te^hornS.^lte  Buff  a^d 

Vrlllil  Barred  Rocks,  14c.  S.  C.  R.  Reds,  15c. 

Noscopeck  Poultry  Farm  Noscopeck,  Pa. 

chicks  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,W  yan- 
dottes.  Write  for  circular  and  prices.  OIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Lib¬ 
erty.  N.Y.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

mirirC  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Bocks  and  Mixed. 
LltlvIlS  100%  guaranteed.  Special  price. 

Box  3  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


L.  E.  Strawser 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM.  New  Wesbmgton,  0. 


O  LHP  I7Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10e  :  Rocks,  12e;  Reds, 
UlfllllVO  18e  ;  Mixed.  9o.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  6.  HART  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  Prompt  Shipments 

100  chicks  500  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $14.00  $67.50 

Assorted  Chicks  $10.00  $50.00 

Eglantine  Leghorns  $16,00  $75.00 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  deiivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


150,000-CHICKS -1925 

ONE  MATING  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds  Lowest  Prices 

_  _  ..  ,  lOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C  WhtteLeghorns  $13.00  $65.00  $125 

(Young  and  Barron  Strain) 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  s  q  oo 

(Kulp  and  Brace  Strain) 


65.00  125 

S.  C.  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  15.00  75.00  140 

(Thompson  Strain) 

S*  (~Bu*f  R®?1*8  -  -  15.00  75.00  140 

(Miller  s  Strain) 

Broilers  Assorted  -  12.00  55.00  105 

MAY  15  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  4  cents  each. 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

r.'.'ir  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY 


ROGERS  CHICKS 


Money-makers!  Husky,  quick  matur¬ 
ing  chicks  from  famous  bred-to-lay 
Rogers  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Three  grades  to  choose  from— Certi¬ 
fied,  Grade  A  and  standard  matings, 
prices  ranging  according  to  grade. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  or¬ 
der  year  after  year. 

Bis  money  In  May  and  June  chicks  for  they  are  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  easily  reared  and  begin  laying  at  time  egg  prices  are 
highest  when  raised  the  Rogers  way.  Free  booklet  tells 
how.  Write  for  special  discounts  on  late  chicks. 

C.  A.  ROGERS.  Box  R.  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

Varieties  Prices  on:  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  *13.00  *62.00  *120.00 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Reds,  White  Rooks  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  18  00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds.  We  are 
not  chick  bi'okers  or  poultry  gyps.  5%  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  49 


ZPoulfa/'Jcu 


i  rruADNC  Barron  En§lish 

LEbnlmlNd  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100%  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Box  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black. ..  .$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Scboenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


ROSE  BARGAIN  S  for  $1 

Hybrid  Tea  or  Monthly  rose  bushes.  Five  favorite  varie¬ 
ties  of  proven  merit.  Thrifty,  own-root  plants. 

EDWIN  8ELKKEGG  North  East,  Pa. 

“Martin’s”  White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

from  this  adv.  Bank  ref.  JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SP  Better  Hutched  “  Norco  ”  Quality,  $15 

. i».  Anconas  _ioo.  Eggs,  $6.50—100 ;  $2.50—30. 

Chicks  2c  less  after  May  15th.  Special  Mating  Chicks,  22e 
each.  Circulars.  OYVNI.AND  FAltM,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkey s-Eggs,  50c 

Pekin  Ducks— Eggs,  12— $1.75 ;  Ducklings,  85c,  Wyan¬ 
dottes—  Eggs,  15— $1 .50,  postpaid.  0.  H.  WRIGHT.  Bajville,  N.  J. 

n  ...  Bourbon  Beds.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 

uOrning  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.Y. 

Duro  Bred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS  for  sale1 

I  GEO.  II.  RIX  Hemlock,  N.Y. 

Br’bn  Red  Turkey  Eggs  YVappingers  f”uTHURSNcw  York 
TfJSVBrahma  Hatching  Eggs/.S, 


100  600  1.000 

White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

S.  0.  Reds .  14  00  67.50  130  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.00  37.50  75  00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


VIGOROUS  C?UALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns....  10c  each 
Parks’  Barred  Roeks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  13c  ’’ 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 12c  ‘ 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 14c  ‘ 

Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery.  Order  direct, 
WM.  J>.  SEIIIEL  W ashlngtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  #10  ;  Barred  Rocks,  #13  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, #14  and  Mixed,  #8  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatcliery  Millerstown,  Pa 


OLJ  |  If  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c 

■  I  I  V/  IV  O  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MrAlisterrill*,  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO„  Peekskill,  N.  Y 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  April  17,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

Coccidiosis,  like  several  other  poultry 
diseases  was  practically  unheard  of  among 
poultrymen  a  few  years  ago.  Now  it  has 
become  common  and  is  causing  a  high 
mortality  each  year  among  flocks  of  grow¬ 
ing  chicks. 

It  commonly  occurs  in  chicks  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eight  weeks.  The 
first  symptoms  are  lack  of  appetite,  loss 
of  color,  shriveled  combs  and  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  cases  bloody  droppings.  As  none 
of  these  symptoms  are  specific  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  is  usually  necessary 
to  determine  the  disease.  If  you  cut 
some  of  the  apparently  infected  chicks 
open  and  examine  the  ceca  or  blind  gut 
you  will  find,  where  coccidiosis  exists,  a 
considerable  distention  of  this  organ  with 
yellowish  white  cheese.v  matter.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  you  are  apt  to  find  whiteish 
spots  on  the  liver.  The  mortality  will  be¬ 
gin  gradually  and  increase  as  the  disease 
advances. 

While  several  more  or  less  ineffective 
remedies  have  been  suggested  by  different 
authorities  the  treatment  recommended 
by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
at  .Storrs,  Conn.,  has  been  found  most  ef¬ 
fective  by  this  station  and  also  by  those 
to  whom  such  treatment  has  been  sug¬ 
gested. 

On  discovery  of  the  disease  all  food 
should  be  withdrawn  for  three  days,  ex¬ 
cept  bran  and  charcoal,  and  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking-  soda  to  each  one  quart  of 
water  may  be  added  on  the  first  day.  If 
the  latter  does  ‘  not  physic  the  birds  ad¬ 
minister  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  wet 
mash  to  every  400  pounds  of  chicken.  Be¬ 
gin  on  the  third  day  to  dissolve  one  ounce 
of  bluestone  (copper  sulphate)  in  each  10 
gallons  of  drinking  water  and  continue 
for  at  least  a  month.  Feed  grain  sparing¬ 
ly  on  the  second  day  and  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  feeding  by  the  fourth  day.  (Copper 
sulphate  is  best  dissolved  by  suspending 
the  proper  amount  in  a  small  cheesecloth 
sack,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  a  large  water  container). — E.  B.  Ban¬ 
ner,  Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  twenty-fourth  week  of  the 
annual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
4,866  eggs,  a  yield  of  69.51  per  cent.  This 
is  exactly  34  eggs  less  than  are  required 
to  make  70  per  cent.  The  production 
this  week  is  105  eggs  more  than  last  week 
and  690  more  than  for  the  twenty-fourth 
week  of  the  1924  contest.  The  total  to 
date  is  64,610  or  4.141  more  than  for  the 
twenty-fourth  week  period  in  the  1924 
competition.  As  a  breed  the  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  were  high  scorers  with  a 
yield  of  75.7  per  cent  to  their  credit. 

A1  Marr’s  Leghorns  were  highest  pen 
for  the  week  with  a  yield  of  64  eggs.  H. 
W.  Van  Winkle’s  Barred  Rocks  were  a 
good  second,  scoring  62  eggs.  Leghorns 
from  Ferris  Poultry  Farm  came  in  a 
close  third  with  a  lay  of  61  eggs.  A  pen 
of  Reds  owned  by  West  Neck  Farm  and 
a  team  of  Barred  Rocks  from  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  tied  for  fourth  place 
with  60  eggs.  Fred  E.  Arnold’s  White 
Rocks  were  fifth,  scoring  59  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1.  1924,  are : 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sunny  Slope  Farm.  N.  Y .  945 

Paul  F.  Smith.  N.  J . .  923 

John  P.  Gasson,  0 .  921 

’Norman  C.  Jones.  Del . . .  910 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  905 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . .  894 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  852 

Southdown  Farm.  N.  Y .  839 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  816 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultrv  Farm,  N.  Y .  776 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  669 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  572 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  523 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle.  N.  Y . 

Atlantic  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del . 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  April  17, 
were  as  follows : 

Date  Low  High  Genenral  Condition 
April  11  46  64  Clear. 

April  12  45  66  Clear. 

April  13  47  66  Clear. 

April  14  32  67  Cloudy,  thunder 
showers. 

April  15  54  70  Partly  cloudy. 

April  16  31  70  Clear. 

April  17  30  56  Partly  cloudy. 

EGG  PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  (prices 
govern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
April  17 :  White,  3Sc ;  brown,  36e ;  me¬ 
dium,  32c. 
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MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


/  ET’S  Get  Acquainted!  wnu, 
ORDER  MAY  CHICKS  PlOW 

W e  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol  - 
lowing  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1. 

,  Price  Each 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns  lOc 
White  Wyandottes  14e 
Barred  liookt  12c 

li.  I.  Red*  t2e 

Mixed  Chick*  8c 

lO-Wk-old  Pullets  $1.30 
One  cent  per  chick  additional  for  orders  less  than  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  circular. 
The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Salesman  (at  motor  show)  :  “This  is 
the  type  of  ear  that  pays  for  itself,  sir.” 
Prospective  buyer:  “Well,  as  soon  as  it 
has  done  that  you  can  have  it  delivered 
at  my  garage.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Prices  for  May,  June 
and  July 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 


6.50 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.50 

4.50 


12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

11.00 

8.00 


57.50  110.00 


47.50  90.00 

37.50  70.00 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W .  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  Bal¬ 
ance  io  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pitlow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHER?  DALMATIA,  PA. 

From  free  range  breeders. 
Bred  for  egg  production. 
Prompt  service.  Postage  paid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed-  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  -  $10.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  12.00 

Big  reduction  on  SOO  and 
1000  lots 

0.  B.  BASOM’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farms 

Offers  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  quality  strains,  Winners  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  other  leading  shows,  and 
heavy  layers  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Why 
not  come  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  out- 
prices  are  very  moderate.  Varieties  —  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  R,  I.  Reds, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  22.  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  "SaMP” 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . #13 

S.  O.W.  Leghorns  .  11 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT  Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington.  Delaware 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg.,  11c;  Rocks.  13c;  Reds,  14c;  Wyand’ts,  1  5c. 
Mixed,  9c.  Delivery  Guart’d.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 

Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 

R  A  RV  Mixed  . $  8  per  100 

urlu  *  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  IO  per  100 
G1  LI  IC',K’  Q  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  1*.  LEISTER  McAllstervIlle,  P» 

BABY  CHIGKS-Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock,  S,  0.  White 

Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Reds  from  healthy  stock.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  after  May  1st. 

H.  E.  KOSTER  Laurel,  Delaware 

BA  D  Vr  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $13  per  100 

□  ¥  s.  C.  Black  Leghorns .  13  per  100 

^  U  I  If  C  Owen  Farms  Reds .  15  per  100 

w  I*  I  w  IV  w  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 

■  »  A  I)  v  /~4IT If' K  C  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  10c 
I-xAD  I  V-'lA.lL-cIVa  s.  c.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  lOc 

S.  G.  Barred  Roeks,  Ho;  Mixed,  80.  Special  prices  on  500 
lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to  lay 
stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BaDy  Cliiclts  7o  and  Up 

~ NSpecial  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
/■.  — ^tpire  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100% 
'ive  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D,  No.  2 

CHICK  SEGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandotte,  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Rivertlale.  N.  J. 

OBJ  I  If  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

■*  ■  V  O  Barred  Rocks,  11c  ;  Reds. 
12c.  and  heavy  mixed,  9c.  100*  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  R.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa, 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

I  0W  PRICES— HIGH  QUALITf.  Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Test- 
L  ed  (Old  Hen)  Breeders  on  free  range.  Live  postpaid 
delivery.  May  Chix,  100 — $16;  500 — $75;  1,000 — $140.  June 
Chix,  100— $14;  500— $65;  1,000— $120.  Eight  Week  Bullets. 
June  and  later  delivery,  $1.25  each;  $100  per  100. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

pLj-L_  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10o.  Hatched  from  my  own 
U M I U Ko  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  >VM.  F.  GRAHAM  MeAIUterville,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 9e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  lOc.  Mixed  Chicks,  8c.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 


Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

PRICES 

1’iire  Hollywood  Strain, 
limited  amount.  BOe;  Holly, 
wood  mated.  16c;  Utility, 
18c;  Sheppard  Ancona*,  1  tic; 
Utility  Ancona*,  14c;  ltr. 
Leghorn*.  14  and  18c;  Bd. 
Hock*,  18  and  16c.  100% 

live  delivery,  l.urge  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  free. 

The  Jtural  Poultry  Farm 
and  Hatchery, 

Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  1,  Box  103 


50,000  RJ5E5&  for  MAY 

Hatched  from  big  vigorous  two  and  three  year  old 
free  range  Breeders.  Bred  for  large  chalk  white 
eggs.  Culled  by  experts.  Chix  14c  each.  $135.00  a 
1000.  100#  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  Rep.  First  Nat’l.  Bank,  Perkasie. 
SOLD  OUT  FOB  APRIL 

Reliable  Standard  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
A.  N.  Strawser,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  1  Perkasie,  Pa. 


BabyChicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (swain) 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (hX^SbL) 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (s?^  ) 

Trapnested  and  State  Tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Range  raised.  My  old  customers  buy  Sunnybrook 
chicks  and  eggs  year  after  year  and  my  new  customers 
say  they  have  bought  no  better  at  any  price.  8-week  old 
Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Elizaville,  N.  Y 


I  A|  I  V  FARMQ  Production  Bred  Single  Comb  White 
iHIllTlu  Leghorns,  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock 

Breeders  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type.  Selected  for  health,  vigor.  Late 
moulters.  Layers  of  large,  chalk  white  premium 
eggs.  Males,  Morgan-Tancred  Imperial  mating. 
Dams  282--306  eggs.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Prices,  May  11,  $18  per  100;  $1  per  100  less 
each  succeeding  week.  Instructive  circular  B. 
LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Per  100  Per  600 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $4?  OO 

8.  C.  B.  Rocks  . 11.00  63.00 

8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  12.00  6?.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  87.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  priees  on  larger  lots.  O  i  der  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pi.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop. 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

TRAPNESTED-EXCLUSIVELY-PEDIGREED 
SPECIAL—  76 Certified  hens  at  $83.25  each.  Certified 
males  free  with  each  mating.  All  mated  for  May  and 
June  chicks  of  real  quality.  Must  have  room  for 
remodeling  house.  These  are  a  bargain.  Also  200 
pullets.  Write  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  F.  J.  DeHART.  Prop.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorns 

Our  extra  large  English  Layers  from  trap  nested 
stock  witli  records  of  272  to  314  eggs,  are  real  profit 
pa\  ers.  FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  now  only 
$816  per  100.  Hatches  each  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
B..  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


15.000WEEKLY 
-POST  PAID- 

‘'Per  JUO — S.  C,  W  bite.Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12. 
Barred  Itocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14. 
White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  $15.  White 
Wyandotts,  Buff  Orpingtons  $15,  Mixed  $10.  Booklet 

tree.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

D  A  D V  ruirirc  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
DAD  I  LI1IUIU  stock,  Safe  d  e  1  i  very  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Jap^nd 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

R  A  RV  rHIY  SINGLE  COMB  W.  L. 
DAD  1  ^niA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM, Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 

SO  Danish  White  LEGHORNS 

Pullets  layed  300  dozen  eggs  in  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Baby 
chicks  from  these  hens,  $1*2.50  per  100  by  parcel  post. 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert  Box  324  Tully,  N.Y. 


WYCKOFF’S  BESTS.G.W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chieks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir- 
cular  Try  us  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 

From  my  stock  of  profitable,  persistent  layers.  Ideal 
business  birds,  laying  large  eggs  that  bring  premium 
prices,  the  great  feature  common  Leghorns  lack.  Chicks, 
$20  per  hundred.  Harry  Hrigga,  Mansfield,  Mans. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-0^111 

batch ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest, Great¬ 
est  Lavers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Hatch 


I  have  two  incubators,  of  different 
makes.  I  operated  these  two  side  by 
side,  set  them  at  the  same  time  with 
eggs  from  the  same  flock.  One  brought 
out  50  out  of  58  fertile  eggs,  the  other 
brought  out  six  out  of  95.  As  neither 
machine  was  filled  to  capacity  I  did  not 
test  out.  Once  I  left  the  "latter  at  8 
A.  M.,  thinking  temperature  was  right. 
When  I  returned  at  5  P.  M.  temperature 
was  101.  At  all  other  times  through  the 
hatch  it  was  103.  The  maker  says  to 
cool  eggs  15  to  20  minutes  twice  a  day. 
I  did  not  do  this ;  would  take  eggs  out 
twice  daily  to  turn  and  sometimes  they 
would  stay  out  five  minutes.  Can  you 
suggest  what  may  be  the  trouble? 

T.  c.  M. 

Before  running  this  machine  again  I 
should  test  the  thermometer  used  with  it, 
and  also  note  position  of  thermometer 
over  tray.  If  following  maker’s  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  temperatures,  the  thermometer 
should  be  placed  according  to  his  direc¬ 
tions,  remembering  that  the  nearer  the 
top  of  the  egg  chamber  the  higher  the 
temperature,  so  that  a  hanging  thermo¬ 
meter  would  register  higher  than  one  set 
upon  the  tray,  with  bulb  at  a  considerab¬ 
ly  lower  level.  To  test  a  thermometer, 
place  the  bulb,  side  by  side  with  that  of 
a  physician’s  thermometer,  in  a  cup  of 
warm  water  and  note  what  variation 
there  is,  if  any,  at  about  the  temperature 
that  an  incubator  is  run.  If  the  thermo¬ 
meter  used  with  the  machine  is  more  than 
a  fraction  of  a  degree  out  of  the  way, 
allowance  may  be  made  in  using  it  or  a 
more  accurate  instrument  purchased. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness;  Cod-liver  Oil 

What  is  the  cause  of  leg  weakness 
in  laying  pullets?  Do  you  think  if  I 
feed  cod-liver  oil  to  my  laying  hens 
it  will  flavor  the  eggs?  11.  l. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Leg  weakness  is  simply  a  symptom 
of  some  other  trouble,  which  may  be 
some  constitutional  disease,  some 
trouble  with  the  joints,  or,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  fowl  unable  or  dis¬ 
inclined  stand  upon  its  feet.  If 
you  had  typhoid  fever  and  were  unable 
to  leave  your  bed,  you  wouldn’t  ascribe 
your  inability  to  saw  wood  to  the  fact 
that  your  arms  were  weak,  though 
someone  looking  at  you  might  discern 
immediately  that  you  didn’t  have  your 
customary  Jack  Johnson  punch  in 
them. 

No,  cod-liver  oil,  in  any  reasonable 
amount,  will  not  give  a  bad  taste  to 
eggs,  though,  if  hens  are  anything  like 
humans,  they  will  probably  discover  a 
bad  taste  to  the  oil.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  too  much  cod-liver  oil  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  might  flavor  the  eggs ;  it  doesn't 
seem  unreasonable  that  it  might.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  complaints 
upon  that  score,  however.  Cod-liver 
oil,  because  of  its  growth  promoting 
and  rickets  preventing  vitamins,  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  needs  of  small 
chieks  than  to  those  of  mature  fowls, 
which  already  have  their  growth  and 
do  not  suffer  from  rickets,  m.  b.  n. 


White  Diarrhoea 

I  have  about  50  young  chickens  and 
they  die  when  a  few  days  old.  They  seem 
to  be  dizzy  and  nod  their  heads.  Would 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
is  good  for  it?  Is  there  any  cure  for 
white  diarrhoea,  and  what  does  it  come 
from  ?  m.  v. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Very  likely  this  is  white  diaivhoea. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it ;  the  germ  may 
reach  the  chidk  through  the  egg  from 
which  it  was  hatched,  the  egg,  in  turn, 
getting  the  germ  from  the  diseased  ovary 
of  the  hen  laying  it,  or  the  chick  may 
pick  up  the  germ  within  the  first  48 
hours  of  its  life  from  germ  contaminated 
surroundings.  The  remedy  is  prevention 
of  the  first  named  cause  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  by  hatching  only  from  disease  free 
stock,  of  the  second  by  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  of  incubators,  brooders,  etc. 
Not  all  “white  diarrhoeas”  are  true 
bacillary  white  diarrhoeas,  as  described 
above :  hence  the  reputation  gained  by 
some  remedies  for  “white  diarrhoea.” 

M.  B.  D. 
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Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 

If  you  act  quickly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  early  May-hatched 
chicks  from,  our  regular  heavy-laying  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality 
characteristic  of  all  Kerr  Chicks.  We  offer  for  delivery  on  May  4th  at  the 
following  prices : 


Utility  Chicks 


25  chicks 

White  Leghorns . $4.25 

50 

$8.00 

100 

$15.00 

500 

$72.50 

1,000 

$140.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

White  Rocks  . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Special 

White  Leghorns  . .j 

Utility 

25  chicks  50 

>5.50  $10.50 

Matings 

100  500 

$20.00  $97.50 

1,000 

$190.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

0.00 

11.50 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

220.00 

White  Kooks  . 

0.75 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

240.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

0.75 

13.00 

25.00 

122.50 

240.00 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Be  sure  that  the  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 
selected,  reliable,  heavy-laying  strains.  Baby  chicks  dlo  not  show  their  real 
value  or  egg-producing  quulitiest  until  'they  are  five  or  six  months  old.  The 
Kerr  Chiekeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern¬ 
ing  the  breeding  and  the  records  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  national  egg-laying 
competitions. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
your  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Kerr  Chiekeries. 

You  are  safe  in  ordering  your  early  May -hatched  chicks  from  (his  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  above  attractive  prices.  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker , 
and  send  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  25  chicks  of  any  one  variety.  Also,  send  for  helpful  free  booklet, 
“How  to  raise  baby  chicks — andi  make  them  lay  in  five  months.” 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Lay-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred  Chix-White  Wyandottes,  $1 5  ps.rcH0 

Anconas,  $12.  Strong  chix,  Guaranteed  to  please.  Free 
booklet.  Charles  A.  Carlin,  McAllslorvllle,  Pa.  It.  ‘2 


Thp  Trail’,  FnH  •,°<»ltry  Farm,  Gordonsvlllo,  Vs.,  is 
iiio  1 1  ail  o  Lliu  noted  for  its  world  famous  laying 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures. 


U/0N'T  you  ADDRESS  CARO  (TRAIL'S  EMU  POULTRY  FIRM.  Gordons. 
"  ville.  Va..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks?  Our  Important  message  has  helped  thousands 


EAGLE  NEST 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 
PRICES  REDUCED 

(Effective  May  11th) 

Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by  experts  appointed 
by  Ohio  State  University.  Price  reductions  effective  May  11th. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $32.00  $52,00  $100.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas  . . . 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  7.00  13.00  37.50  62.00  120.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 7.50  14.00  41.00  65.00  125.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas  .  10.00  18.00  52,00  85.00  . 

Buff  Minorcas  .  10.00  18.00  52.00  85.00  . 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)  Light,  8c;  Heavy,  10c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future  orders 
10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
Circular  Free.  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Dept.  23,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices- 

but  Superb  Quality  Unchanged 


You  know  you  can’t  heat  Ilosernont  quality — now  look  at  these  prices!  Take 
full  advantage  of  this  favorable  quality-price  combination  by  mailing  order  to-day 


direct  from  this  ad. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

White  and  Black  Leghorns  . 

.  $4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  4.50 

9  DO 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  4.75 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

White  Rocks  . 

. .  5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State 

Certified)  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . 

.  3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

89.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  For  each  lot  of 
100  chicks  or  less  add  27  cents  special  mail  charge  to  insure  careful  handling. 
Enclose  check  or  money  order  with  your  order — and  send  order  at  once.  We  will 
make  quick  shipment. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
aire  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Let  me  say  that  I  read  several  farm 
papers,  but  The  It.  N.-Y.  gives  more 
value  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other 
paper  does  to  the  page.  c.  H.  o. 

New  York. 

There  are  about  120  square  inches  :n 
the  average  farm  paper  page,  so  that 
The  It.  N.-Y.  scores  pretty  high  in  this 
subscriber’s  estimate.  The  compliment 
is  appreciated,  and  we  shall  not  relax  any 
energy  to  deserve  such  good  will  of  our 
readers. 

I  want  to  advise  you  that  a  woman  in 
this  town  paid  $65  spot  cash  for  a  Steber 
knitting  machine  last  June  from  the 
Steber  Machine  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  money  she  earned  working  in 
a  factory.  This  woman  was  influenced 
to  purchase  by  what  proved  to  be  absolute 
misrepresentations  of  this  company  in  the 
circulars  they  sent  her  through  the  mails. 
These  big  folders  in  black  and  red  type 
that  Steber  sends  out  are  positively  mis¬ 
leading  as  to  the  truth.  They  say  “Be 
(financially  independent.”  “Sign  your 
declaration  of  independence.”  They 
state  that  $8  a  day  can  be  made  knitting 
men’s  socks.  They  state  that  a  pair  of 
men’s  socks  can  be  knitted  in  20  minutes, 
then  again  a  pair  of  socks  in  10  minutes, 
which  cannot  be  done. 

They  “build  up  a  bank  account.”  Then 
they  picture  a  big  steamship  at  sea  and 
print  this  “Take  a  vacation.”  They  pic¬ 
ture  a  beautiful  home  and  with  it  print 
“Own  a  home  of  your  own.”  Then  they 
show  a  picture  of  a  college  and  print 
“Go  to  college.”  Then  they  show  an  au¬ 
tomobile  and  print  by  it  “Buy  a  car.” 
Then  under  it  all  they  print  in  big  red 
type  “Steber  guarantees  your  income.” 
All  of  this  influences  the  honest-hearted 
and  believing  buyer.  Their  whole  line  of 
literature  is  positively  misleading  and  not 
true. 

The  woman  referred  to  believed  the 
Steber  circulars  and  large  red  and  black 
folders  and  purchased  in  good  faith.  For 
weeks  she  tried  to  learn  to  knit.  She 
was  led  to  believe  that  anyone  could  learn 
to  knit  and  make  big  money  selling  the 
socks  to  the  Steber  Co.  She  kept  trying 
but  could  not,  and  at  last  became  aware 
that  she  was  a  victim  of  a  well-calculated 
system,  so  she  returned  the  machine  and 
the  yarn  they  furnished  to  them,  asking 
that  they  return  to  her  the  $65  she  paid, 
but  she  has  never  heard  from  them  since. 
She  returned  the  machine  by  prepaid  in¬ 
sured  mail.  F.  E.  V.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  typical  case  of  a  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  victim,  and  the  above  statement  is 
essentially  a  fair  one.  The  advertising 
matter  of  the  Steber  Machine  Co.  is  se¬ 
ductive  and  deceptive  without  perhaps 
making  a  definitely  false  statement.  It 
says  an  expert  can  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  in  10  minutes ;  also  that  one  en¬ 
thusiastic  worker  makes  such  a  claim.  A 
fair  inference  from  the  circular  is  that 
the  average  worker  can  make  a  pair  of 
socks  in  20  minutes,  and  by  working  10 
hours  a  day  can  make  $5  a  day.  A  testi¬ 
monial  letter  is  published  in  which  the 
writer  claims  to  have  made  $8  from  one 
day’s  work.  In  some  of  the  advertising 
matter  the  price  of  the  work  is  raised 
from  $2  per  dozen  to  $2.25  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  in  need  of  more  socks.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  object  is  to  sell 
more  knitting  machines,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  money  can  be  earned  at 
home  is  the  “sucker  bait.”  We  have  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  proprietor  nearly  two 
months  in  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  him 
to  return  the  purchase  price  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  woman  in  question — he  now 
has  both  the  money  and  the  machine.  Mr. 
Steber,  by  the  way,  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  knitting  machine  project — he 
has  organized  a  similar  scheme  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  looms  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  carpets  and  rugs.  The  Steber  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  lays  stress  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  matter  on  a  “triple  guarantee:” 

1.  The  machine. 

2.  The  profits. 

3.  Satisfaction. 

But  none  of  the  three  guarantees  pro¬ 
vides  for  refunding  the  purchase  price 
when  the  purchaser  is  unable  to  knit 
with  the  machine.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
all  the  talk  about  guarantees  to  lead  the 
prospective  customer  to  believe  that  she 
was  taking  no  risk  in  buying  the  ma¬ 


chine.  In  the  case  of  this  woman  the 
“triple  guarantee”  amounts  to  nothing, 
and  many  other  women  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  predicament  of  having  parted 
with  from  $60  to  $75  for  a  machine  which 
is  useless  to  them.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  these  knitting  machine  work- 
at-home  schemes  are  among  the  biggest 
humbugs  that  have  been  advertised  in  the 
public  press  in  recent  years.  An  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  the  respectable  publica¬ 
tions  refuse  the  advertising,  including  one 
of  the  prominent  New  York  City  dailies. 
No  publication  accepting  such  advertis¬ 
ing  has  claim  to  respectibility  unless  it 
be  through  lack  of  information  of  the 
character  of  the  scheme  behind  it  to  take 
advantage  of  deceiving  women  in  poor 
financial  circumstances. 

Charged  with  unlawfully  describing  fur¬ 
niture  in  newspaper  advertising,  published 
in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Sales 
Company,  90  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  Jacob  A.  Miller  has  been  held  for 
trial  at  Special  Sessions  by  Magistrate 
George  W.  Simpson,  of  the  Commercial 
Frauds  Court.  In  his  opinion,  handed 
down  March  26,  last,  Judge  Simpson  dis¬ 
missed  a  motion  attacking  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  truth  in  advertising  law 
of  New  York  State  and  declared  the  law 
to  be  valid.  In  the  court  hearing  it  was 
testified  that  a  dining-room  suite,  made 
entirely  of  oak  had  been  advertised  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Sales  Company  as 
“walnut”  and  had  been  so  represented  to 
purchasers  at  the  defendant’s  place  of 
business,  who  asked  to  see  “the  walnut 
dining-room  suite  as  advertised  by  you 
in  the  New  York  Times.” 

The  above  item  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  New  York 
City,  “Accuracy,”  indicates  that  “truth 
in  advertising”  can  be  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  this  State.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  spite  of  the  many  frauds  that  go 
unpunished. 

San  Francisco,  April  15. — The  Heming¬ 
way  Produce  Company  filed  suit  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  yesterday  to  recover  $24,486 
from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  for  3.000  cases  of  Chinese  eggs 
which  the  Hemingway  Company  claims 
were  stored  too  closely  to  the  engines  of 
the  steamship  President  Taft,  from 
Shanghai  to  San  Francisco. 

The  result  was  that  most  of  them 
hatched  out  into  chicks  and  the  rest  were 
spoiled. 

The  food  inspectors  at  Angel  Island 
threw  the  spoiled  eggs  in  the  bay  and 
held  rip  the  small  chicks  because  there 
was  no  shipping  order  for  them. 

Here  is  a  “brand-new”  type  of  hatch¬ 
ery  which  perhaps  some  genius  of  the 
baby  chiek  business  will  adopt  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  trans-continental  floating  hatch¬ 
ery  !  The  report  would  indicate  that 
the  steamship  is  more  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  chicks  than  many  modern  incu¬ 
bators.  If  some  of  the  “gyps”  in  the 
trade  happened  to  buy  any  of  these 
chicks  they  would  then  claim  to  own 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Hatcheries ! 

I  am  sending  you  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  of  E.  J.  Reefer,  Philadelphia,  which 
was  printed  in  the  April,  1925,  issue  of 
a  monthly  paper  called  the  Home  Friend 
Magazine .  published  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
My  neighbors  who  are  all  farmers  as 
well  as  myself  believe  the  device  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  advertisement  to  be  a  fake 
and  a  fraud  of  the  worst  kind  and  they 
have  asked  me  to  send  it  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  and  ask  you  to  investigate 
it.  E.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

E.  J.  Reefer  claims  to  have  a  new  in¬ 
vention  or  device  for  automobiles  by 
which  you  can  get  53  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline.  It  is  a  palpable  fake.  Reef¬ 
er  has  a  long  record  in  promoting  prod¬ 
ucts  of  doubtlful  value.  As  soon  as  one 
fake  is  worked  out  Reefer  always  has  an¬ 
other  with  which  to  dupe  the  public. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  of 
Franklin  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
■which  doesn’t  look  good  to  me.  Would 
like  your  opinion  of  same.  A  friend 
wanted  my  advice  and  I  said  let  it  alone. 
Was  I  right?  w.  I. 

Indiana. 

The  advice  is  good.  This  so-called  “In¬ 
stitute”  is  now  laying  great  stress  on 
the  increased  salaries  of  postal  employees 
to  sell  a  course  of  instruction  to  prepare 
applicants  for  the  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
full  information  can  be  secured  without 
cost  by  applying  to  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington.  D.  C.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  anyone  desiring  to  pass 
a  civil  service  examination  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  easy-money  schemes. 


concrete  for 

the  milk  house 


Clean,  sanitary  concrete  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  material  for  your  milk  house.  Dirt,  or 
decaying  matter,  is  easily  kept  out;  vermin 
or  refuse  can  find  no  convenient  cracks  in 
walls  and  floors  of  concrete. 

And  not  only  for  your  milk  house,  but  for 
cooling  tanks,  troughs  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  you  should  use  concrete  made  with 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.  Concrete  construc¬ 
tion  is  permanent  and  economical ;  it 
actually  costs  less  in  the  long  run  than  im¬ 
permanent  construction. 

Of  course,  you  do  not  use  concrete  for 
temporary  improvements — but  since  it’s 
worth  while  to  do  most  jobs  permanently, 
it’s  worth  while  to  insist  on  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  for  the  work.  Its  high  quality 
record  during  more  than  thirty  years’  use 
on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Atlas 
is  known  as  “the  Standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured.” 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm,”  the  Atlas  book  about  permanent 
construction.  It  may  help  you  to  save 
money,  to  make  bigger  profits,  to  add 
definitely  to  the  value  of  your  property. 
Use  the  coupon. 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 


Address . . 


% 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, '*C. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — .A  good,  plain  cook;  one  satisfied 
with  country  life  where  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  are  installed.  Apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
L.  MILDER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers,  to  work 
on  certified  plant;  wages,  piecework,  all  you 
can  earn;  guarantee  $67.50,  excellent  single 
room  and  board.  WALKER-CORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


CTRL  for  general  housework  and  .  cooking.  Sum¬ 
mer  position;  Dunnfield,  N.  J.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  *>935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  cooking;  good  home,  modern 
conveniences  and  reasonable  wages.  JOSEPH 
0.  CAiNBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work:  good  milker;  state  experience,  and 
wages:  wanted  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6651,  fcare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  married  dairyman,  experienced 
handling  certified  milk;  capable  producing  re¬ 
sults;  state  experience.  ADVERTISER  6960, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  MILKER,  good  cow*  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  test  work;  Holsteins;  AVALON 
FARMS,  Middlebtary,  Conn. 


WANTED— Oil'!  for  general  housework,  good 
home,  good  wages.  M KSj.  C.  A.  SMITH,  R. 
D.  5, 1  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
Christian  family  of  three  adults;  ironing  but 
no  washing;  monthly  wages  $50;  references. 
MRS.  J.  L.  ST.4GG,  57  Overlook  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  state 
experience,  age,  wages.  B.  V.  BROWN,  But¬ 
ler,  New  Jersey. 

SINGLE  man  for  farm  work;  must  lie  able  to 
milk;  wages  $40,  board,  room,  washing.  AL¬ 
BERT  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  a  market  gar¬ 
den  farm;  $50  or  $60  a  month  with  room  and 
board;  no  drinker.  B.  GASPORINO,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  without  children; 

man  as  herdsman  or  gardener;  wife  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  ADVERTISER  6981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  cook  for  country  boarding 
house,  June  15  to  Sept.  15;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ALFRED  C.  STEWART,  Chestertown, 
Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  general 
farm;  must  have  experience,  sober  and  good 
worker.  AMHERST  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  Suf¬ 
folk  )Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED' — Girl  o’-  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  two  in  family;,  on  farm.  ALMA  STEIN¬ 
BERG,  Venton,  Md. 


SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm,  good  dry-liand 
milker  and  teamster;  $60  month  and  board. 
W  W.  BEN STEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

nmkt  be  good  milker;  good  wages  and  board 
for  right  man;  in  answering  state  wages.  BOX 
164,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WAITED — Woman  for  general  housework,  quiet 
family  of  three  adults;  wages  $50;  reference. 
BOX|  426,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WAITED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  lady,  light 

housekeeping,  also  take  care  of  baby  and  boy: 
two  Adults  in  family.  LOTUS  EPOSITO,  Clinton, 
Connj 

WAITED — Young  man  to  learn  poultry  raising 
and  breeding;  wages  $10,  board,  a  month;  in¬ 
experienced.  LEON  TYLER.  St.  James,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


WANT  girl  or  young  woman  to  help  with  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  ADVERTISER  0988,  care 
RuraJ  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  farm  women  for  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  place;  one  to  do  good,  plain 
cooking,  take  care  of  kitchen  and  help  with 
downstairs  work;  other  to  do  chambermaid 
work,  .  wait  on  table  and  help  generally  with 
housework;  must  be  neat,  clean  workers;  ref¬ 
erences;  good  salary;  steady  employment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WGMAN  for  steady  position  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  in  country;  good  plain  cook,  some 
laundry  work;  electric  washer  and  all  modern 
conveniences;  large  comfortable  room  in  sepa¬ 
rate  wing;  cheerful,  permanent  home  with  every 
consideration  for  competent  worker;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  letter  to  MRS.  H.  G.  MARK,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Mass. 


YOUNG  woman  for  housework;  three  adults;  all 
conveniences;  references.  BOX  672,  Croton, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  dairyman,  single,  for  certified 
and  grade  A  dairy;  prefer  man  experienced 
with  De  Laval  milkers;  also  want  general  farm 
hand,  good  teamster;  state  wages,  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  L.  E.  PALMER,  Cross 
Roads  Farms,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  family  of  four  adults  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  will  pay  high  wages  to  two  cheerful  com¬ 
petent  white  girls  fond  of  country;  general 
housework;  May  1  to  October  1;  at  Summer 
home  on  Long  Island  near  Port  Jefferson;  per¬ 
manent  emnlovment  if  satisfactory.  Address 
MRS.  H.  CROSBY,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  married  man,  strong 
and  able,  who  understands^  general  farm  work; 
must  be  first-class  teamster,  plowman,  kind  -to 
horses;  lot  of  clearing  to  be  done;  wages  $80 
and  privileges;  chance  for  advancement.  BOX 
A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  50-acre 
intensive  farm  of  hay,  corn,  and  milk  cattle; 
milk  sold  in  bulk;  applicant  must  understand 
dairying;  hollow  tile  barns  with  running  water; 
state  experience,  age,  family,  nationality,  and 
wage  desired;  would  consider  a  profit  sharing 
proposition  with  the  right  one.  FRANK  B. 
BARRETT,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Mother  wlio  is  good  plain  cook,  with 
young  daughter  to  help  at  times;  must  be 
competent,  neat,  willing  disposition  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  country  life;  address  with  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man;  must  be 
good  milker  and  willing  to  assist  in  barn; 
good  home;  wages  $55  per  month  and  board; 
apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to  VERNON  K. 
MELHADO,  Green  Pond  Farms,  R.  F,  D.  1, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  position  to  care  for  few  chickens. 

cows  and  garden,  or  caretaker  on  estate;  am 
single,  middle-aged;  can  furnish  splendid  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6010,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  fanner  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  skilled,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  scientific,  all  branches:  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  APARTMENT  ONE,  242  East  46tl),  New 
York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  plain  cook  wishes 
position  with  small  family;  no  laundry; 
Orange  County  preferred;  please  state  wages. 
Address  257  EAST  86th  St.,  care  Hogan,  New 
York  City. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  manager,  married;  near 
Philadelphia  preferred;  phone  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  50-J-5.  ADVERTISER  6974,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — As  a  dispersal  is  to  be  made  of 
our  Guernsey  herd  May  16,  our  herdsman  will 
be  free  June  1;  a  competent  man  in  all  branches. 
HARRY  BRIGGS,  Table  Rock  Farms,  Sterling- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  foreman,  herdsman;  single;  institution 
or  private;  best  references.  ADVERTISER- 
6978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT,  active,  American,  60,  no  tobacco, 
Christian,  trustworthy;  teaming,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  oil  station,  garage,  anything,  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  6982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  wife,  maid,  no  children;  one 
or  both  working;  references.  WM.  P.  BURG¬ 
ER,  302  East  50th  St.,  care  Ryan,  New  York 
City. 


MAN  wants  position  on  farm;  handy  with  cars. 
ADVERTISER  69.89,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on  large 
farm  or  breeding  establishment,  take  full 
eharge;  experience  from  actual  work,  not  from 
books;  understand  all  branches  of  farming,  best 
of  results  from  hired  help,  cattle  and  crops; 
strictly  temperate;  would  like  to  hear  from 
someone  who  wants  a  man  to  make  them  some 
money;  best  of  references;  American,  age  41, 
married,  two  children.  ADVERTISER  6992, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  Protestant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  home  for  aged  or  estate  of  aged  cou¬ 
ple;  woman,  superintendent  or  companion;  man 
do  general  repair  work,  gardening  or  as  general 
caretaker.  BOX  733,  Ellenville,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  35,  life-time  of  general 
experience  with  cattle,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  feeding  for  A.  R.  records  and  certified  milk 
production,  will  be  ready  to  take  position  any¬ 
where  after  May  1;  can  furnish  best  of1  refer¬ 
ence;  large  heTd  of  Ayrshires  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  berdsungn,  single,  well  trained 
and  experienced;  reasonable  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  HYMAN,  many  years  experience  in  all 
branches  including  game  birds,  construction 
work,  open  for  charge  of  first-class  proposition; 
board  help.  ADVERTISER  6994,  care  Rural 
Non'- Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  desires  position  as  manager 
on  private  or  commercial  farm;  life  experi¬ 
ence  dairying,  poultry,  general  farming;  effi¬ 
cient  business  executive;  would  consider  par¬ 
tnership  proposition ;  unquestionable  references. 
ADVERTISER  0095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  not  afraid  of  work,  wishes 
a  position  as  manager  on  country  estate:  prac¬ 
tical  in  all  branches;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  young  American  woman 
wishes  situation;  take  full  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  40,  wants  work 
with  American  farmer  on  two-man  farm  or 
poultry  plant;  vicinity  New  Jersey;  $60  to  start: 
preference  given  where  living  conditions  and 
opportunities  are  the  best;  no  large  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6996.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  elderly  gentleman,  Christian,  wants 
place  as  companion'  or  caretaker;  active  and 
able  to  do  light  work;  best  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter;  pleasant  home  more  important  than  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6999.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  get  in  communication  with 
successful  farm  to  work  thereon  during  this 
year  with  view  to  purchasing  same  next  year  or 
to  form  partnership  or  to  work  on  shares;  own¬ 
ers  must  be  Americans  or  those  who  show  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  on  an  American  scale;  I  am 
35  years  of  age  with  knowledge  of  farming,  am 
able  in  body  with  education,  and  require  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  association  in  order  to  bring 
about  successful  co-operation;  communicate  by 
letter  only  With  F.  T.  WHITE,  579  76th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.‘  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN;  married,  desires  position;  20 
years’  practical  experience  on  private  and 
commercial  plants;  can  board  help;  finest  refer¬ 
ences.-  ADVERTISER  7000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENE'RAL  houseworker,  willing  to  go  to  coun¬ 
try;  phone  Flushing  2733-W  or  write  17  N. 
BOERUM  AVE.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  I..  W.  GRAFT, 
-Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm  and  home  in  Stouts’ 
Valley,  Pa. ;  close  to  trolley  line,  Easton  and 
Philadelphia;  good  water  and  air;  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  farm  of  32V.  acres;  good  buildings;  all 
stock  and  tools;  500  grapevines;  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  price  $4,800;  for  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  JULIUS  ACKERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale;  120  acres; 

woodlot;  garden  soil;  roadside  trade;  village 
and  city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  boarding  house,  special  conces¬ 
sion,  25-30  capacity,  established  guest  list; 
under  present  management  25  years;  all  im¬ 
provements;  10  minutes  from  beach,  6  from 
station;  retiring  from  business;  $7,000;  terms 
to  suit;  exceptional  opportunity;  immediate 
possession.  C.  K.  JONES,  Box  82,  Monmouth 
Beach,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock,  tools; 

concrete  road;  12-room  house;  Broome  County. 
IL  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Young  bearing  apple  orchard  con¬ 
taining  2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  a  market  absorbing  full  -production. 
Address  R.  H.  ALDRICH,  Summit  Lawn,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 


MOST  complete  up-to-date  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered;  if 
you  have  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  in¬ 
vest.  write  for  complete  description  and  details; 
balance  of  price,  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
6937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -20-acre  farm,  10-room  house,  good 
boarding  section;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  6942, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped; 

52  miles  New  YTork  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  station.  T. 
ENSLIN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FARM,  72  acres,  7-room  house,  electric  light, 
running  spring  water,  barn,  two  large  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  incubator  cellar,  and 
new  two-car  garage;  50  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries;  an  ideal  poultry  farm  or  Summer  home; 
on  State  macadam  road;  in.  miles  from  railroad 
at  Enfield,  Mass.;  $3,500,  terms.  OWNER,  176.8 
East  18tlh  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  irrigation  and  poultry  farm 
fully  equipped;  one  mile  from  Vineland  post 
office;  8- room  house,  gas,  electricity,  heat,  run¬ 
ning  water;  price  $12,500,  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  sale,  115  acres,  large  house, 
improvements,  springs,  streams,  mile  to  trans¬ 
portation;  over  3,000  bearing  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,,  cherries,  2  acres  grapes.  1,000  currants; 
must  sell  account  of  old  age.  THE  ORCHARDS, 
Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  71  acres,  poultry  and  gener¬ 
al  farming;  modern  buildings,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped,  doing  a  profitable  business  an! 
priced  to  sell.  WILLIAM  A.  WILSON,  R.  D., 
1,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland,  water  front;  137  acres,  12- 
acre  poultry  plant;  0-room,  electric  light,  Water 
and  heat;  all  outbuildings  required;  tenant 
bouse;  running  water  in  all  buildings;  12-acre 
peach  orchard;  sell  farm  equipped;  reason  for 
selling  other  business  calls;  will  give  possession 
immediately.  ADVERTISER  0977,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RENT  FREE— 200-acre  dairy  farm,  20  miles 
north  Binghamton;  give  full  particulars;  must 
have  stock  and  tools.  GTJS  HAWKBN,  95  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 18’ 5  acres,  8  acres  muck,  celery  or 
onion  ground;  requires  draining;  balance  dry 
ground  suitable  for  building,  ete. ;  account  of 
poor  health  will  sell  cheap;  if  interested  address 
W.  P.  DANIELSON,  Thompson,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm,  in  fine  location,  75  miles 
from  New  York,  adapted  to  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  home;  owner  lives  in  West;  price  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  6979,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Vicinity  Stamford,  Conn.,  house,  one 
acre  or  more.  CATHERINE  DUFFY,  183  East 
80th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 43  acres,  8-room  house,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  barn,  coops,  apple  orchard,  1,400  Con¬ 
cord  grapevines;  5  minutes’  walk  to  State  road, 
village;  $2,500,  terms.  ONIFIO  RINA,  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— One  small  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
five  acres,  new  6-room  bungalow,  best  loca¬ 
tion;  suitable  for  chickens;  poultry  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  good  road,  school,  store,  three  miles  to 
big  town;  near  railroad  station.  J.  SCARPA, 
Box  269,  Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
908-R-21. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home  near  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
borders  golf  grounds;  sell  public  auction,  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  9,  3  p.  m,  ADVERTISER  6980, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  fully 
equipped  with  modern  Mammoth  incubators 
and  brooders,  laying  houses  and  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  modern  dwelling  with  all  improvements; 
farm  is  stocked  with  layers  and  young  chicks;  . 
have  a  well  established  chick  and  custom  hatch¬ 
ing  trade;  a  real  opportunity  for  one  who  wants 
an  established  paying  business;  location  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fann  home.  50  acres,  good  soil, 
well  located,  new  buildings,  fruit,  shrubbery; 
2’-'-  miles  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  $9,000.  $3,500  cash. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  farm,  equipped;  good  buildings;  best 
terms  ever  offered;  investigate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES,  State  road,  near  villages  with  all 
conveniences,  bus  passes  house;  8-room  house, 
barns,  electricity  and  running  water  at  both, 
silo;  25  head  cattle,  2  horses,  -chickens;  priced 
low  for  quick  sale.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Essex 
Junction,  R.  D.,  Vt. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  commuting  New  York 
City;  rent,  Option  buy;  furilisht-d,  unfurnished; 
Jersey  preferred;  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


13-ROOM  house,  suitable  boifrdiug  school,  sana¬ 
torium;  fine  outbuildings,  excellent  repair; 
beautiful  trees;  24  acres  cultivated;  8  miles 
from  Princeton,  12  Rutgers,  15  Trenton;  set¬ 
tling  estate.  ADVERTISER  6984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


300-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm,  70  head  cat¬ 
tle,  6  horses,  fine  set  of  buildings  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  one  of  best  farms  in  section;  price  $16,- 
000,  $5,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  6987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  village  farm  with  store;  stale 
distance  to  railroad  station  and  churches, 
schools  and  population,  price,  terms,  etc.  Ad 
dress  BOX  146,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


$750  takes  14-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm,  only 
$350  cash;  12  acres  cultivated,  4  meadow,  2 
woodland;  near  village;  small  dwelling,  several 
outbuildings;  l’ruit;  immediate  possession;  also 
17  acres  best  farm  anywhere;  large  dwelling, 
fine  shade,  fruit,  outbuildings,  good  neighbors; 
real  bargain;  buildings  worth  more  than  price 
of  all;  $2,000.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg. 
Md. 


FO’R  SAL E — 66-acre  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm: 

wonderful  view;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated;  modern  buildings;  price  $15,000  without 
equipment;  house  alone  could  not  la1  built  for 
that;  selling  on  account  of  sickness.  MRS. 
ELLA  WILLIAMS,  owner,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SELL  or  rent  with  option,  9  acres,  6-room 
house,  2  miles  station.  BROUGHAM,  White 
House,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  19  acres,  with  buildings.  JOHN 
HAWKINS,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  IN'. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquetite  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c; 1  -postpaid ;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  bandies,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHA8.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2:  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  -postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Cedar  bean  poles  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work. 
Write  RAY  CAItLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NF/W  Vermont  maple  syrup.  In  1 
gallon  cans,  $2.25;  in  ’5-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  60c.  Choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar.  In  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound; 
in  2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  <-akes,  35c  per  isnind. 
F.  o.  b.  Itupcrt,  Vt.  Remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — -There  #is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years:  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  ( New  York  Stab- 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEES  for  profit-;  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


WANTED- — Summer  boarders  on  farm;  house  has 
modern  conveniences;  space  for  two  ears;  for 
particulars  address  M.  C.  LOCKWOOD,  Reading, 
Vt. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick. 
N.  Y. 


RHUBARB  from  our  garden;  seven  pounds,  $1, 
third  zone;  fourth,  fifth  zones,  $1.25.  SUN<KY 
BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEES — -Healthy  colonics  in  good  hives;  priced 
reasonable;  delivery  May  15-20.  W.  E.  DUN¬ 
HAM,  43  Fletcher  Pl.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WANTED — -No.  1  American  saw  mill.  E.  A. 
ADAMS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BOARD,  $10  per  week,  Hudson  view  farm;  best 
place  for  rest  or  change.  BOX  270,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Westinghouse  electric  range;  height 
62  indies,  width  46  inches;  bought  at.  $250: 
will  sell  for  $50;  needs  some  new  plates;  has 
two  ovens,  small  and  large,  and  three  plates 
on  stove  for  cooking.  Write  to  FAIR  ACRES. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey:  10-lb. 

pail,  $2  delivered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book:  t 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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NO.  4S4G 


Turkey  Raising,  in  Northern  New  York 


A  KING  A  START— In  tlie  Fall  of 
1923  I  bought  40  hen  turkeys  and  five 
gobblers  for  'breeding  purposes  and 
wintered  them  through  the  Winter 
of  1923-1924  without  a  loss.  Thirty 
of  the  40  hen  turkeys  were  Bronze 
and  the  remaining  10  were  White  Holland.  Four  of 
the  gobblers  were  Bronze  and  one  White  Holland. 
They  were  wintered  on  oats,  corn  and  wheat,  prin¬ 
cipally  oats.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  Winter 
and  Spring  ration  was  corn  and  wheat.  The  average 
daily  ration  was  only  about  six  quarts  twice  a  (fay, 
and  usually  consisted  of  four  quarts  of  oats  and  two 
quarts  of  corn  or  wheat.  If  it  was  very  cold  a  little 
more  corn  was  given.  This  would  seem  a  starva¬ 
tion  ration  to  many,  perhaps,  but  it  proved  to  be  all 
the  45  birds  required.  Along  with  the  grain  plenty 
of  crushed  charcoal  and  stone  were  before  them 
nearly  every  day,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  charcoal  and  crushed  stone  they  would 
eat — especially  the  charcoal. 

AN  ISLAND  HOME. — About  March  1  the  45  tur¬ 
keys  were  driven  to  Big  Island  on  Black  Lake.  The 
island  contains  some  400  acres,  and  pastures  about 


100  head  of  young  cattle,  about  one-tliird  being  tim¬ 
ber  land,  and  was  considered  as  an  ideal  place  for 
raising  turkeys  on  a  good-sized  scafe.  A  narrow 
point  at  one  end  of  the  island  containing  seven  or 
eight  acres  was  fenced  off  to  prevent  the  turkeys 
from  ranging  all  over  the  island  during  the  breeding 
and  laying  season.  Two  acres  of  this  point  was 
fenced  off  with  a  4-ft.  wire  fence  and  was  used  as  a 
laying  yard.  Barrels  laid  on  their  sides  were  used 
for  nests.  They  were  scattered  around  with  one 
barrel  in  a  place,  and  in  rows  of  from  three  to  eight 
barrels  in  a  row.  They  proved  to  be  excellent  for 
laying  and  sitting  purposes,  as  they  protected  both 
the  eggs  and  sitting  turkeys  from  snow,  sleet  and 
rain  storms,  and  seemed  to  be  “crow-proof.”  Eggs 
that  Avere  laid  outside  of  the  barrels  were  almost 
sure  to  be  taken  by  crows  unless  they  were  found 
and  gathered  right  away  after  they  were  laid.  I 
tried  setting  oiie  hen  outside  in  wliat  I  considered 
was  a  good  place,  but  the  crows  got  all  the  eggs  in 
a  few  days.  A  barrel  Avas  placed  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  with  a  new  setting  of  eggs  and  no  further  trou¬ 
ble  Avas  had  with  the  crows. 

INSURING  FERTILE  EGGS.— At  breeding  time  a 


different  gobbler  was  used  each  day,  and  sometimes 
they  were  changed  twice  a  day,  only  one  gobbler 
ranging  with  the  40  hens  at  a  time.  The  eggs  Avere 
very  fertile  and  turkeys  laid  Avell.  This  fact  1  be¬ 
lieve  Avas  due  principally  to  the  oat  ration  during 
Winter.  Three  gobblers  would  have  been  plenty  for 
the  40  turkeys — in  fact  two  of  the  five  gobblers  Avere 
used  but  very  little. 

CARE  OF  THE  EGGS. — The  turkeys  started  lay¬ 
ing  about  March  20  and  shortly  after  the  eggs  be¬ 
gan  to  accumulate  fast,  and  at  one  time  Ave  were 
getting  from  28  to  30  eggs  a  day.  They  were  piff 
in  boxes  of  straAV  and  dated,  and  the  boxes  turned 
once  a  day.  In  all  about  850  eggs  were  laid.  The 
eggs  Avere  hatched  Avith  incubators  and  turkey  hens. 
Two  incubators  were  used.  One  Avas  a  100-egg  ma¬ 
chine  20  years  old,  the  other  a  new  one  holding  240 
hens’  eggs.  The  small  machine  was  set  first  Avith 
70  eggs,  was  tested  down  to  01  eggs  and  hatched  55 
strong  vigorous  poults.  The  neAv  machine  was  given 
170  eggs,  tested  down  to  155  eggs  and  hatched  129 
poults.  These  machines  Avere  set  tAviee,  in  addition 
to  Avliich  25  turkey  hens  Avere  set  on  17  eggs  each. 
The  eggs  seemed  to  hatch  equally  well  with  incu- 


A  Flock  of  Turkeys  on  a  New  Jersey  Farm.  Fiy.  255. 


(See  next  page.) 
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bators  and  turkey  hens.  Incubator  poults  seemed 
larger.  These  25  hens  hatched  from  12  to  17  eggs 
<4  the  17  set  and  gave  me  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Most 
of  them  sat  well  but  would  go  on  each  other’s  nests, 
on  going  back  from  feeding.  Sometimes  two  and 
three  would  be  on  one  nest  at  a  time.  I  would  say 
each  turkey  set  gave  as  much  trouble  and  constant 
care  as  both  incubators. 

BROODING. — I  tried  brooders  with  the  first  poults 
from  the  incubators,  but  soon  found  they  were  not 
practical.  The  brooders  had  a  warm  spot,  and  they 
would  crowd  about  this,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this  would  be  in  having  the 
whole  room  a  brooder,  sufficiently  warm  so  they 
could  drop  down  anywhere  and  be  comfortable.  After 
seeing  that  the  brooders  would  not  do  I  put  135 
poults  with  eight  turkey  hens  that  had  been  set  only 
a  few  days,  giving  each  hen  17  poults.  They  all 
mothered  them  equally  well  as  those  that  sat  the 
full  four  weeks.  The  eggs  taken  from  these  eight 
hens  were  put  into  the  incubator.  They  were  not 
all  set  at  the  same  time,  and  this  gave  trouble  when 
they  hatched.  Moisture  pans  should  be  left  in  the 
machine  until  the  hatch  is  certainly  over. 

THlE  CARE  OF  POULTS. — At  first  the  poults  were 
confined  in  triangular  pens,  6  ft.  on  a  side,  and 
some  12  ft.  These  enclosures  were  made  about  12  in. 
high — one  of  the  three  corners  covered  for  protec¬ 
tion  during  rains.  The  old  turkeys  were  in  most 
cases  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  pens.  This 
was  not  a  good  way,  as  a  good  many  poults  were 
injured  by  the  old  hen  treading  on  them  when  go¬ 
ing  back  into  the  enclosure.  These  enclosures  were 
moved  to  new  ground  each  day  or  two.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  the  turkey  hen  in  a  small 
slatted  coop  and  let  the  poults  run  about  the  coop. 
It  is  a  problem  to  handle  so  many  no  matter  how 
it  is  done.  For  some  time  I  had  around  400  poults, 
and  it  was  a  big  job.  The  feeding  of  so  many  was 
the  biggest  task  of  all.  Hard-boiled  eggs  and  bread 
soaked  in  milk  was  the  main  feed  given  the  poults 
for  first  two  weeks.  Dandelions  and  onion  tops 
chopped  fine  were  fed  at  least  once  a  day.  I  was 
always  in  doubt  about  the  food  being  used.  Poults 
seemed  to  do  well  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then 
many  got  sick,  and  most  all  that  got  sick  died. 
They  all  evidently  have  the  same  trouble  and  from 
what  I  learned  from  dissecting  these  dead  poults  I 
believe  they  died  from  indigestion,  brought  on  from 
overeating.  They  all  had  the  yellow  droppings, 
spotted  liver  and  congested  blind  gut  which  are  (so- 
called)  blackhead  symptoms.  In  my  opinion  black¬ 
head  in  turkeys  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  plain 
indigestion,  and  is  no  germ  disease  at  all.  Eight  or 
ten  old  turkeys  and  a  few  poults  roamed  away  from 
home  or  part  of  the  island  by  themselves,  and  when 
they  were  brought  back  in  the  Fall  they  nearly  all 
got  sick  and  the  young  ones  died.  They  had  the 
blackhead  symptoms,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  indi¬ 
gestion  brought  on  by  overeating. 

FEEDING. — It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  amount 
of  food  that  each  turkey,  and  especially  each  young 
poults,  gets  at  each  feeding,  but  what  they  eat  can  be 
controlled  and  I  believe  some  staple  food  with  bran 
or  shorts  as  a  basis  might  be  had  that  could  be  fed 
safely  to  young  poults  and  cut  down  this  enormous 
loss  from  indigestion.  My  opinion  is  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  bread  soaked  in  milk  are  too  rich  a  food 
and  if  too  much  is  eaten  at  a  time  brings  on  liver 
trouble.  A  less  concentrated  food  could  be  eaten 
and  not  overtax  the  digestion  organs. 

FREE  RANGE. — My  turkeys  went  to  free  range 
over  the  whole  island  about  July  1.  The  whole  flock 
at  this  time  was  about  300  birds,  young  and  old. 
They  usually  formed  into  three  or  four  flocks  and 
after  three  weeks  of  training  most  of  them  would 
come  home  for  feeding  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon.  They  came  back  each  night  with  their 
crops  so  full  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  were  doing 
well.  Around  the  latter  part  of  August  I  found  they 
were  not  growing  as  fast  as  flocks  on  the  main 
si io re  of  the  lake.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  only  six  to  eight  quarts  of  cracked  corn  at  night. 
They  had  been  getting  too  much  grass  and  not 
enough  grain.  The  neighbors’  grain  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens  were  not  here  for  them.  So  I  learned  that  an 
island  without  grain  fields  was  not  an  ideal  place 
to  raise  turkeys.  My  turkeys  went  out  on  free  range 
as  large  as  any  in  this  locality,  but  lagged  for  want 
of  grain  fields.  This  fact  put  the  flock  behind  so 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  over  for  the  Christmas 
market. 

LEARNED  BY  EXPERIENCE. — I  was  satisfied 
with  the  oat  ration  used  for  wintering  the  breeding 
stock.  Oats  as  a  main  ration  with  a  little  corn  and 


plenty  of  crushed  charcoal  seemed  to  work  well.  My 
birds  laid  well  and  the  eggs  were  very  fertile.  Bar¬ 
rels  for  nests  seemed  to  me  to  be  ideal.  They  are 
rain  and  crow  proof  and  the  turkeys  took  to  them. 
I  used  vinegar  barrels  but  any  barrel  would  do 
equally  as  well.  Laying  yards  in  which  to  confine 
the  turkeys  during  the  egg-producing  season  are  to 
be  recommended  as.  a  great  time  and  egg  saver  for 
any  breeder  having  five  or  more  hen  turkeys.  A 
cheap  4S-in.  wire  fence  will  confine  them  just  as  well 
as  a  C-ft.  fence.  For  any  breeder  with  five  or  more 
hen  turkeys  I  would  hatch  all  the  eggs  with  incu¬ 
bators  ;  would  use  small  capacity  machines  so  as  to 
have  the  eggs  as  fresh  as  possible  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  find  mothers  for  the  incubated  poults.  With 
ordinary  good  care  I  believe  any  good  machine  will 
beat  the  average  turkey  hen.  Don’t  try  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  on  much  of  a  scale  unless  you  are  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  grain  fields  accessible. 

SICKNESS. — Yellow  droppings  are  almost  a  sure 
sign  of  indigestion  and  liver  trouble.  I  believe  that 
the  trouble  is  brought  on  by  over-eating  and  too  rich 
food  of  too  fine  a  texture — this  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  with  young  poults  in  particular.  The  remedy 
is  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  lard  or  cod  liver  oil,  but 
they  never  proved  to  be  much  of  a  success  with  me. 
My  heaviest  losses  were  when  the  poults  were  from 
one  to  three  weeks  old,  and  this  loss  at  this  stage 
I  believe  is  all  indigestion.  It  seems  remarkable  to 
suppose  that  ft  is  possible  to  feed  some  food  or 
combination  of  foods  that  will  prevent  this  trouble. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. — I  started  out  to  raise  400 
turkeys  from  the  40  hen  turkeys  wintered,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  200.  My  aim  was  10  to  1,  and  the 
actual  result  was  5  to  1.  In  all  1  sold  245  birds 
at  30  cents  a  pound  and  they  brought  $810.  Total 
feed  bill  was  $060.  Incubators,  barrels,  and  fenc¬ 
ing  cost  around  $200.  Figuring  interest  and  depre¬ 
ciation  on  the  $200  at  25  per  cent,  or  $50,  this  makes 
the  total  cost  $710,  which  shows  a  profit  of  $100  on 
the  200  turkeys.  This  shows  a  profit  of  50  cents  a 
bird,  but  does  not  take  into  account  the  labor  item. 
This  labor  item  is  there  whether  figured  into  the  cost 
or  not,  and  would  be  quite  a  large  figure  if  put  in  at 
anywhere  near  what  it  is  actually  worth.  In  my 
case  this  labor  cost  would  be  at  least  $200  for  the 
three  very  busy  month  of  April,  May  and  June.  This 
would  show  a  balance  of  $100  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  books,  and  means  a  net  loss  of  50  cents  a  bird  in 
place  of  a  profit  of  50  cents.  Now  30  cents  a  pound 
for  turkeys  on  foot  was  a  fair  average  for  what 
they  brought  in  this  locality,  and  5  to  1  was  as  good 
if  not  better  than  the  average  produced  from  the 
total  breeding  stock  so  it  would  seem  to  me  to  make 
turkey  raising  profitable  they  should  sell  for  at  least 
50  cents  a  pound  on  foot  in  place  of  30  cents.  Many 
who  think  they  are  making  money  on  their  turkeys 
don’t  consider  the  grain  the  turkeys  take  from  the 
fields,  and  their  own  labor.  Grain  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  the  East  as  cheap  as  western  grain 
can  be  laid  down  here,  and  every  bushel  the  turkeys 
take  from  the  grain  field  should  be  charged  to  the 
turkeys  at  its  market  value.  At  present  prices  the 
only  ones  who  are  really  making  money  raising 
turkeys  are  those  who  can  raise  10  to  1,  and  have 
no  grain  fields  of  their  own,  with  neighbors’  grain 
fields  to  make  good  on.  This  condition  minus  any 
labor  item  makes  turkey  raising  look  quite  profitable 
even  on  a  30-cent  basis  for  finished  birds  on  foot. 

New  York.  h.  g.  turxeb. 


Turkeys  in  a  Back  Yard 

IT  is  now  time  for  turkey  breeders  to  commence 
to  care  for  eggs  and  prepare  for  incubation.  Every 
year  brings  beginners  hoping  for  success  in  turkey 
raising,  and  all  seeking  knowledge  as  to  how  best 
to  accomplish  it.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  »some  of 
our  readers  if  I  tell,  briefly,  how  one  woman  was,  we 
think,  very  successful,  as  you  will  see  by  the  picture, 
Fig.  256. 

In  May,  1923,  Mrs.  Louis  Eldridge  became  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  desire  to  ti‘y  to  raise  a  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving  and  one  for  Christmas,  so  she  asked 
me  if  I  thought  she  could  raise  them  in  her  side 
yard.  I  told  her  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  turkeys 
do  better  on  a  limited  range  than  on  an  unlimited 
range.  So  she  decided  to  try,  and  bought  six  eggs, 
put  them  under  a  hen  and  in  due  course  hatched 
them  all.  The  young  poults  and  hen  were  kept  in  a 
wire  enclosure  about  3x4  ft.  on  the  lawn,  by  the 
side  of  the  house,  for  two  weeks,  moving  the  pen 
about  from  time  to  time,  thus  keeping  the  run  clean, 
and  feeding  almost  exclusively  buttermilk  mash 
slightly  moistened.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two 


weeks  she  gave  them  the  run  of  the  lawn,  keeping 
it  mowed,  and  all  the  clippings  carried  off,  thus  in¬ 
suring  a  clean,  dry  run  for  the  poults,  which  is  most 
essential.  The  buttermilk  mash  feeding  was  con¬ 
tinued,  varying  with  an  occasional  hard-boiled  egg 
yolk,  cottage  cheese  or  stale  bread  dipped  in  sweet 
milk  and  pressed  very  dry,  giving  just  enough  to 
keep  the  poults  hungry  and  looking  for  more.  They 
had  no  scratch  feed  until  they  were  four  months  old, 
and  in  this  time  two  died  and  the  remaining  four 
were  raised  to  maturity,  thus  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
sire  to  have  one  for  Thanksgiving  and  one  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 

One  gobbler  and  one  hen  were  kept  over,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1924  Mrs.  Eldridge  traded  her  gobbler 
for  another  and  from  this  mating  she  sold  eight 
eggs  at  50  cents  each,  set  17,  hatched  13,  lost  five 
and  raised  eight  beautiful  turkeys,  x’anging  in  weight 
from  a  hen  at  11  libs,  to  a  gobbler  at  21  lbs.  Mrs. 
Eldridge’s  success  was  not  due  to  any  past  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  just  the  use  of  common  sense, 
proper  feeding  and  careful  watching  of  her  poults, 
keeping  them  free  from  vermin,  and.  that  it  proved 
successful,  where  so  many  others  have  failed,  the 
accompanying  picture  shows.  f.  m.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Few  Fertilizer  Notes 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Straw 

Is  there  any  manurial  value  to  straw  when  mixed 
with  horse  manure?  I  am  getting  horse  manure  with 
a  great  deal  of  straw  in  it  and  was  wondering  if  it  was 
of  any  value.  l.  b.  t. 

'So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

TON  of  wheat  straw  will  contain  something 
like  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  about  15  lbs.  of  potash.  It  will  vary,  of  course, 
to  some  extent  above  or  below  these  figures.  This 
plant  food  is  not,  of  course,  fully  available  the  first 
year,  but  as  the  straw  decays  in  the  soil  the  plant 
food  is  given  up  and  adds  that  much  to  the  manure, 
In  addition  to  this  the  straw  will  absorb  consider¬ 
able  of  the  liquid  manure,  saving  it,  whereas  much 
of  it  would  be  lost.  The  straw  also  mixed  in  with 
the  manure  will  to  some  extent  delay  fermentation 
and  give  a  better  product.  Formerly  in  the  West 
the  big  straw  stacks  were  burned  as  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  As  the  land  began  to  grow 
poorer  farmers  adopted  new  ways  for  handling  the 
straw.  In  some  cases  it  was  hauled  to  the  feed 
yards  and  spread  so  that  the  cattle  tramped  it  in 
with  the  manure.  In  other  cases  straw  was  simply 
spread  on  the  land  and  plowed  under.  Using  it  in 
this  way  instead  of  burning  it  soon  had  a  perceptible 
effect  in  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

Sweet  Clover  and  Nitrogen 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  Sweet  clover  as  a  crop  for  supplying 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Prof.  Willard  presents  this 
statement: 

“The  more  vigorous  the  growth  of  the  preceding  sea¬ 
son,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  accumulated 
by  May  10.  In  1910  the  total  nitrogen  had  reached 
152  lbs.  or  nearly  the  maximum  amount  per  acre,  at 
that  early  date. 

“Since  so  large  an  amount  of  nitrogen  is  present  early 
in  the  year,  it  is  best  for  economical  soil  improvement 
to  plow  this  growth  under  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
early  in  May  so  the  full  growing  season  may  be  utilized 
by  the  crop  of  corn. 

“When  we  consider  that  not  less  than  120  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  has  been  found  in  the  Sweet  clover  stand  early 
in  May,  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  entire  nitrogen 
requirement  of  an  80-bushel  corn  crop,  the  value  of 
shortening  the  rotation  by  plowing  the  Sweet  clover 
down  at  this  time  is  apparent.  This  is  still  more  ap¬ 
parent  if  we  remember  that  an  application  of  300  lbs. 
of  a  high  analysis  fertilizer,  like  a  3-12-4  for  example, 
would  add  less  than  9  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  the  land.” 

We  presume  this  is  the  _old-fashioned  or  biennial 
Sweet  clover.  It  could,  we  suppose,  be  seeded  with 
grain  this  year.  After  the  grain  is  harvested  the 
Sweet  clover  will  come  on  and  give  good  pasture. 
Then  next  Spring  it  could  be  plowed  under  for  corn 
with  such  results  as  are  stated  here.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  in  order  to  obtain  120  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
we  must  use  about  750  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
Sweet  clover  practically  makes  us  a  present  of  this 
fertilizer  in  addition  to  its  value  as  pasture.  There 
are  some  cases  where  it  might  be  good  practice  to 
grow  wheat  after  wheat  for  some  years.  In 
that  case  Ilubam  or  one-year  Sweet  clover  might 
be  seeded  on  the  wheat  in  Spring.  After  harvest  the 
Hubaru  will  make  a  fair  growth  and  be  plowed 
under  in  time  for  wheat  seeding  once  more. 


The  habit  of  adding  interest  to  accounts  that  have 
been  unpaid  for  a  long  time  is  justified,  but  it  will 
not  add  to  business  to  add  such  interest  to  small  ac¬ 
counts. 
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Ultra  Violet  Rays  and  Humbugs 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  ultra  violet  ray  talk. 
Undoubtedly  with  it  will  go  lots  of  “humbug”  by  fakers, 
etc.  Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  test  for  myself  the 
ability  of  a  material  to  allow  these  rays  to  pass  through 
a  substance?  There  are  some  materials  claimed  to  do 
this.  Isn’t  it  these  rays  that  do  the  trick  in  photogra¬ 
phy?  If  so,  then  couldn’t  the  test  be  made  by  exposing 
the  film  with  the  given  material  before  the  lens  and  if 
it  is  affected,  then  the  conclusion  taken  that  these  rays 
do  actually  penetrate  the  given  material?  W.  R.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

N  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MARVELS.—1 There  is 
little  doubt  that  fakers  will  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  offered  by  public  interest  in  the  ultra 
violet  ray  to  present  us  with  something  in  the  ray 
line  that  will  be  marvellous,  perhaps  tablets  of  ultra 
violet  rays  that  can  be  dissolved  in  drinking  water 
to  produce  all  the  real  and  imaginary  good  effects 
of  these  rays.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  there  are  some 
things  about  the  rays  that  will  offer 
them  great  opportunities,  for  instance 
it  is  quite  possible  so  to  influence  sub¬ 
stances  by  exposure  to  these  rays  that 
they,  in  turn,  may  exert  the  action  of 
the  rays  upon  other  substances,  to 
magnetize  them  with  ultra  violet  rays, 
as  it  were.  What  a  field  for  the  quack 
this  opens  up ! 

A  PART  OF  SUNLIGHT. — It  may 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  ultra  violet 
ray  is  simply  a  ray  of  sunlight,  though 
only  a  part  of  it.  This  ray  has  the 
same  relation  to  sunlight  that  carrots 
have  to  vegetable  soup;  the  carrots 
make  up  only  a  part  of  the  soup  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  The  white  light  coming  to 
us  from  the  sun  is  made  up  by  the 
blending  together  of  seven  distinct  col¬ 
ors  and  an  infinite  multitude  of  inter¬ 
mediate  tints.  These  colors  are  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red.  The  reason  that  I  can  rattle 
them  off  in  that  way  is  that  I  once 
read  in  a  little  text  book  upon  physics 
that  the  initials  of  these  colors  make 
up  the  unknown  word  “Vibgyor”  and, 
some  way,  that  foolish  word  sticks.  P»y 
passing  a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a 
simple  prism  of  glass  it  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  into  these  seven  colors  and  the 
latter  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  the 
order  mentioned.  These  colors  upon 
the  screen  are  called  the  spectrum. 

During  a  Summer  shower,  when  the 
sun  and  the  clouds  are  in  the  right 
relation  to  each  other,  drops  of  falling 
rain  often  act  as  prisms  and  throw 
the  spectrum  upon  the  sky  as  a  rain¬ 
bow. 

INVISIBLE  RAYS.  —  Besides  the 
rays  which  we  see  in  the  spectrum 
there  are  others  which  we  do  not  see. 

We  know  that  these  invisible  rays  are 
present  in  sunlight,  because  of  certain 
effects  which  they  'produce.  Beyond 
the  violet  in  the  spectrum  are  invis¬ 
ible  rays  which  we  call  ultra  violet  rays,  “ultra” 
meaning  beyond.  It  is  these  beyond  the  violet  rays 
in  which  we  are  now  particularly  interested.  While 
the  rays  which  form  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
readily  pass  through  ordinary  glass,  these  beyond 
the  violet  rays  do  not,  so  our  windows  really  strain 
out  part  of  the  sunlight.  This  is  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  the  part  of  the  sunlight  strained  out  has  a 
markedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  of  young 
animals,  and  a  curative  influence  upon  at  least  two 
diseases,  rickets  and  tuberculosis.  To  get  the  full 
benefit  of  sunlight,  we  must  either  keep  our  windows 
open  or  go  out  of  doors.  We  might  stay  inside  where 
it  is  warm  if  we  had  window  glass  that  would  admit 
the  ultra  violet  rays,  and  such  glass  has  very  re¬ 
cently  been  made,  but  not  put  upon  the  market  for 
ordinary  use.  Glass  made  from  molten  crystals  of 
quartz  will  transmit  the  ultra  violet  ray  of  sunlight, 
but  a  pane  of  this  glass  5  by  8  inches  in  size  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  costs  $35.  It  will 
have  to  be  cheaper  before  we  glaze  our  windows 
with  it. 

ARTIFICIAL  SUNLIGHT.  —  There  are  other 
sources  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  than  direct  sunlight. 
The  light  from  an  ordinary  arc  electric  lamp  con¬ 
tains  these  rays,  and  the  light  from  the  commercially 
used  mercury  vapor  lamp  is  rich  in  them.  This  last 
mentioned  lamp  may  be  seen  in  some  stores  and 
other  public  buildings  in  the  form  of  large  glass 


tubes,  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  and  in 
which  there  is  a  small  amount  of  metallic  mercury. 
When  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  these 
tubes  they  emit  a  strong  light  of  a  peculiar  bluish 
color.  It  is  a  comparatively  cheap  light,  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  electric  current  required  to 
produce  it.  If  the  tubes  are  made  of  glass,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ultra  violet  rays  are  strained  out,  as  they 
are  from  sunlight,  so,  when  it  is  wished  to  obtain 
these  rays  from  the  mercury  vapor  lamp,  the  latter 
is  made  from  molten  quartz  crystals,  a  glass  not  too 
expensive  for  this  purpose.  Such  lamps  are  used  in 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  which  the 
ultra  violet  ray  has  been  found  useful. 

EFFECT  UPON  CHICKS.  —  Those  engaged  in 
raising  chicks  have  long  known  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  young  chicks  out  upon  the  ground  early 


in  life  if  they  were  to  thrive.  If  kept  for  more  than 
a  very  few  weeks  indoors,  they  developed  what  was 
called  “leg  weakness,”  now  known  to  have  been  due 
to  rickets.  This  trouble  was  avoided  if  the  chicks 
wei*e  turned  out  of  doors  sufficiently  early  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
saving  factor  in  this  method  of  c-are.  Comparatively 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  was  not  the 
earth  that  saved  the  chicks  but  the  effect  of  the 
ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun,  coming  to  them  when 
not  strained  out  by  glass  windows.  The  effect  of 
these  rays  was  to  enable  the  chick’s  body  to  utilize 
the  lime  and  phosphorus  in  their  food  in  the  building 
up  of  strong  bones.  A  peculiar  and  mysterious  ef¬ 
fect,  but  one  which  we  may  accept  as  sufficiently 
well  proven. 

LABORATORY  TESTS— You  ask  if  there  is  not 
some  method  by  which  you  can  test  the  transparency 
of  various  substances  to  these  ultra  violet  rays  of 
light.  The  photograph  film  will  not  do  it,  since  the 
violet  and  other  rays  affect  this  film.  In  experi¬ 
mental  laboratories,  young  rats  are  used.  These  are 
kept  upon  a  diet  that  will  soon  produce  rickets  if 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  this.  Some  of  them  are 
then  daily  exposed  to  light  from  a  mercury  vapor 
lamp  coming  through  any  substance  to  be  tested.  If 
rickets  does  not  appear,  or,  if  it  is  cured  after  oc- 
c-uring,  it  is  known  that  the  ultra  violet  rays  must 
have  passed  through  the  substance  being  experi¬ 


mented  with.  If  ordinary  glass  is  used,  rickets  will 
invariably  ensue;  if  quartz  glass  is  tried,  the  disease 
will  not  follow.  I  do  not  know  of  any  simple,  prac¬ 
ticable  test  which  you  could  use,  without  laboratory 
facilities.  m.  b.  d. 


Little  Peach  and  Peach  Yellows 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  a  commercial  fruit 
grower,  always  marks  his  Elberta  trees  which  he  finds 
to  bear  fruit  of  inferior  size,  and  the  next  Spring  the 
trees  are  destroyed.  He  says  these  trees  are  affected 
with  a  disease  called  “little  peach.”  Having  never  seen 
this  ailment  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  is  such  a  disease.  If.  so,  is  it  transmissible 
to  young  nursery  stock  by  using  buds  from  infected 
trees?  f.  t.  n. 

Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 

OUR  neighbor  is  doing  exactly  the  right  thing 
in  marking  any  trees  that  appear  affected  with 
the  “little  peach”  and  removing  them.  This  peculiar 
trouble  of  fruit  trees  characterized  by 
small  late-ripening  fruit,  is  often  con¬ 
fused  with  poor  vigor  of  the  tree,  borer 
injury,  Winter  injury,  wet  soil,  and 
mechanical  injury.  Probably,  there¬ 
fore,  many  innocent  trees  have  suffered 
through  hasty  or  faulty  diagnosis  of 
their  ills.  The  J.  II.  Hale  variety,  for 
example,  often  carries  many  so-called 
“buttons,”  due  probably  to  poor  polli¬ 
nation.  In  some  years  a  frost  may  so 
injure  the  fruit  that  it  will  have  much 
the  appearance  of  “little  peach,”  and 
when  one  remembers  the  trees  affected 
with  the  disease  mature  their  fruit 
later  than  normal  trees,  and  further¬ 
more  that  the  foliage  is  a  mottled  yel¬ 
low  green  in  color,  he  should  be  able  to 
identify  the  trouble  correctly  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  At  all  events  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  a  healthy  tree  or 
two  than  to  let  a  diseased  tree  remain 
as  a  source  of  infection  to  healthy 
trees  in  the  orchard. 

Peach  yellows,  with  which  “little 
peach”  seems  more  or  less  associated, 
is  another  disease  that  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  discussion.  Affected 
trees  ripen  their  fruit  earlier  than 
normal.  The  fruit  is  spotted  and 
blotched  with  red,  and  sickly  yellow¬ 
ish  fine  branched  shoots  with  narrow 
leaves  appear  on  the  trunk  and 
branches.  Yellows  has  been  known 
since  1791,  and  “little  peach”  since 
1898.  Just  what  is  the  cause  of  these 
two  diseases  is  unknown,  although 
they  probably  belong  to  that  class  of 
diseases  known  as  “mosaic  diseases,” 
such  as  raspberry  mosaic,  potato  mo¬ 
saic,  and  so  on.  They  are  a  little  un¬ 
derstood  group  of  diseases,  and  have 
probably  been  responsible  for  many 
baffling  ailments.  The  raspberry  mo¬ 
saic,  for  example,  is  transmitted  from 
affected  plants  to  healthy  plants  by  a 
tiny  plant  louse,  apparently  by  just 
one  species.  And  yet  peach  trees  inoculated  with 
juice  from  diseased  trees  have  not  shown  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  control  the  diseases  by  spray¬ 
ing.  Removal  and  destruction  of  the  trees  is  the 
only  known  remedy.  It  strikes  here  and  there  with¬ 
out  regard  to  variety,  age  of  tree,  or  location, 
though  it  seems  at  times  to  spread  gradually  from 
certain  diseased  areas.  Healthy  branches  are  oc¬ 
casionally  found  on  diseased  trees.  Buds  from  these 
branches  produce  yellows  in  trees  upon  which  they 
are  budded.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  puzzling  trouble. 

The  new  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  which  is 
recognized  for  its  authoritative  work  with  peaches 
in  general,  has  recently  issued  a  very  interesting 
publication  on  this  subject  in  which  the  following 
suggestions  are  given  for  keeping  the  losses  by 
yellows  and  “little  peach”  to  a  minimum : 

1.  Select  well  drained  soils  and  favorable  orchard 
sites. 

2.  Avoid  low  and  wet  areas. 

3.  Purchase  vigorous,  clean,  well-grown  trees. 

4.  Avoid  weak,  sickly  trees  at  any  price. 

5.  Give  the  orchard  good  culture  and  care  every 
year. 

0.  Note  the  behavior  of  each  tree  in  the  orchard' 
several  times  during  a  season,  particularly  in  late 
May  and  early  June,  and  at  the  ripening  time  for 
each  variety.  The  first  examination  will  likely  re- 


On  page  399,  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College,  spoke  of 
growing  Hubbard  squashes  as  a  cover  crop  in  a  young  apple  orchard.  The  above 
picture  shows  how  this  crop  looks  in  Summer. 
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^  Certified  Blue  Tag  ^ 
Seed  Potatoes 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led 
all  other  certified  seed  in  the 
1924  official  tests  conducted  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Write  for  delivered  prices  on 
late  and  early  varieties. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 


214-215  Wieting  Block 


Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Berry, Vegetable &FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants ; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants, 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

T)  AINBOW  COLLECTION  —  1  bulb 
each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country . 


Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany .Ind, 


Rose  Bushes  HSAIC®) 

S3.  75  Per .  Doz .,  Postpaid  Insured  DeVy . 

Fraud*  8cott  Key,  Common  wealth,  Ophelia,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Double  W  hite  Klllarney,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Anne  Laurie, 
Sliver  Columbia,  Premier.  Blooms  from  these  bushes 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  3  years  in  succession.  1922,  1923,  1924.  Hardy 
Chry Munthemuin  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.25  per  doz., 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order  now  for  planting 
time.  Circular  on  request.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed . 

Reynolds  Farms,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ROSE  BARGAIN-5  for  $1 

Hybrid  Tea  or  Monthly  rose  bushes.  Five  favorite  varie¬ 
ties  of  proven  merit.  Thrifty,  own  root  plants. 

EDWIN  8  EI.K  It  EGG  North  East,  Pa. 


PANSIES 

Dept.  Y  WM.  P.  YEAGLE 


Giant  Everblooming 
Strong,  stocky  Plants. 
Selected  stock.  18  for  #1; 
84.50  per  100,  Prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Bristol,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  $1.50. 
Dahlias,  12  for  SI.  Gannas,  15  for  $1, 

P.  D. -WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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Blooming-  (Hadiholnn  $1:  no  2alike.  12  Dahlias  $1.  Can- 
nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Big  Joe, 
Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 


8*1  per  100  ;  #5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
HOe  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive Everbearer, #1.25 
per  100;  #8  per  1,000.  ASPARAGUS,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  $8  per‘100;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  #1.25  per  100;  #<>  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  .  $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias  1.00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted  1.00 
50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  .  1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants . 1.00 

Any  collection  d?  1  AA 
by  Parcel  Post  *P  A  •wV/ 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order, 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Co. 

BOX  44,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Etc 

Five  2-yr.  Grapes,  #1,  Postpaid.  10  beautiful  Shrubs 
#S.50  by  Express,  too  large  to  mail.  Write  your  wants 
No  agents.  Catalogue. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale,  Pa- 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market.  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession. 
Tomato:  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and  Living¬ 
ston  Globe.  Prices:  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500-S150' 
1,000— $2.50.  Express  collect,  $1.25— 1,000.  We  ship 
the  size  of  plant  you  wish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Field  Grown  and  Hardy 

Copenhagen  Market  Ballhead,  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield,  600 — $1.50;  1,000 — #8.50,  prepaid  ;  10,000— 
#15,  expressed,  charges  collect.  Tomato  plants— Great¬ 
er  Baltimore,  New  Stone,  etc., 500— #8;  1,000,  $8,  prepai  1; 
10,000— #85,  expressed.  Certified  Porto  Rica  and  Nancy 
Hall  Sweet  Potato  plants,  500— #8;  1,000— $4.50,  prepaid ; 
5,000 — $80,  expressed.  All  planes  packed  in  live  moss. 
Service,  Satisfaction  and  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

It.  .1.  OOUN GILL  Franklin,  Virginia 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

mate,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Matchless,  300 — $1  ;  500— $1.25  ; 
1,000— $2,  postpaid;  $1.60  thousand,  charges  collect.  Ruby 
King  Pepper,  100— 50c;  $3.50—1,000.  Plants  well  packed. 
Sat.  guarn'td.  Maplegrove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey,  Flat  Dutch.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Danish  Ball, 
head.  1,000— $1 .75;  500— $1 . 10:300 — 75c,  prepaid.  Toma¬ 
to  plants  in  May.  TRUCKERS’  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


OUR  GENUINE  PEDIGREED 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

are  exceptionally  good  this  year.  Large  selected 
Northern  grown  roots,  S8  per  100,  S15  per  1,000. 
Seed,  S$3  per  lb.  Discount  on  large  orders.  All 
prices  F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

UNDER-THE-ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


MARY  WASHINGTON, 
*  MARTHA  WASHING¬ 
TON  AND  WASHING¬ 
TON,  the  three  best  kinds.  Grown  from  Pedigree  Seed. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything 
for  Field  and  Garden.  RALPH  W.  STERLING,  Cntchogue,  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


MAMMOTH  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 

Strong,  healthy  roots  of  a  select,  rust  resisting  strain. 
$8  per  100  :  #8  for  500  ;  $15  per  1,000. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Asparagus,  Dewberry,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Write  for 
illustr’d  catalogue.  PINE  WOODS  NURSERY.  Deimar.  Del. 


PLANTS 

SENT  BY  EXPRESS  OR 

PARCEL  POST 

1,000 

5.Q00 
or  more 

Cabbage  . 

$0.30 

$0.80 

$1.25 

$1.10 

Cauliflower  ... 

.65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

3.25 

Sweet  Potato. 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

Celery  . 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Leading:  Varieties.  Catalog:  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  USERS 


12  very  earliest  Redhead  tomato .  25c 

12  early  Golden  Acre,  cabbage .  25c 

12  Goliath,  finest  giant  sweet  pepper .  35c 

12  Snowball,  early  cauliflower .  30c 

25  White  Plume  celery  . . 40c 


ALL  PREPAID.  P.  WARD,  Plantsman,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Frostproof  Cauliflower  grown.  100— 50c  ;  500 — $2.50  ; 
1,000 — $4.50,  prepaid.  Fancy  Ponderosa  Tomato  plants, 
large  and  hardy,  I  doz. — 50c;  100— $2;  1,000— $20,  prepaid 
Packed  in  live  mossSat.  guar.  R.  J.  C0UNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 

CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Early  Co  bbl  ers  an  d  Russets  from 
high-yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  100%  disease  free.  Stored 
at  380  .  Outyield  common  seed 
50  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavy  weierht,  smooth,  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountains 

H.  l/hODNETT  &  SONS  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  Russets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 
varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllie,  N.Y. 


mountain  Seed  Potatoes 


Small  size.  N*  edR  no  cutting. 

Glen  Carter,  Marathon,  N  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POst 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  »  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  It  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


For  Sale-Choice  Hand  Picked  Robust  Pea  Beans 

$3.60  per  Bush  J.  0ASS  PACKER,  Hunt,  Livingston  Co.,  N.Y. 


WILSON  Soy  Beans,  $3.50  Bu. 

Cow  Peas,  84.50  bu.  All  seeds.  Get  prices. 

Layton  &  Layton,  Inc.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Radio  Profits  For  You! 

Start  a  Radio  business  for  yourself.  Splendid 
profits  for  hard  workers.  We  help  you,  show 
you  how.  Must  have  car  and  know  radio. 
Exclusive  agency  in  your  vicinity  on  Arionola  Set, 
sells  for  $50.  Write  for  our  big  proposition  today. 

DIMMOCK-BOGART  RADIO,  INC. 
137th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H  KING,  147  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

V  fN  W  T  Man ’sCorn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
m  ff  §  m  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
A  II  wl  A  FREE  cate! og showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


DEPLANTER  .Attachment 

For  making  two  single  planters  into  one  double 
planter.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  D.  FREDERICK  Farmington,  Maine 


boarding  houses, country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  propertv  elsewhere. 

JOHN  1117 Y CK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


veal  a  number  of  suspicious  trees.  Their 
fate  should  be  decided  at  the  time  the 
fruit  ripens. 

7.  Mark  diseased  trees  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  manner,  as  by  blazing  with  a 
hatchet.  Remove  diseased  trees  as  soon 
as  identified,  if  possible.  At  least  cut 
the  tops  off  close  to  the  trunk.  The 
trunk  should  be  removed  later,  otherwise 
it  will  begin  to  put  forth  new  shoots  and 
remain  a  possible  source  of  infection. 
The  removal  of  prominently  diseased 
limbs  will  not  arrest  the  spread  of  infec¬ 
tion  on  a  tree. 

8.  Do  not  allow  a  diseased  tree  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  orchard  from  Summer  until 
the  following  Spring. 

9.  Do  not  waste  time  upon  a  suspicious 
individual.  If  it  is  weak  and  sickly  in 
appearance  it  should  be  removed.  It  is 
better  to  destroy  a  few  healthy  trees  that 
are  practically  worthless  from  other 
causes  than  to  leave  a  few  that  are 
diseased. 

10.  Destroy  all  old  peach  trees  that  are 

of  no  commercial  value.  They  may  be¬ 
come  sources  of  infection.  H.  B.  T. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Provencal  bulb  growers  of  France  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Toulon, 
April  19,  to  protest  against  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board’s  decision  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  all  bulbs  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  that  50,000,000 
bulbs  are  now  exported  annually  from 
Provence  to  the  United  States,  their 
value  reaching  10,000,000  francs,  the 
capital  invested  by  about  3,000  growers 
being  about  four  times  that  amount. 

Organization  of  the  Federated  Farm 
Women  of  America  was  completed  at 
Washington,  April  25,  after  the  delegates 
had  been  received  by  President  Coolidge 
and  Secretary  Jardine.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  “re-establish  the 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
farm  home ;  to  enlist  as  members  groups, 
associations  or  individuals  in  a  national 
organization  which  shall  be  strictly  non¬ 
political  and  essentially  educational  and 
economic  in  character.”  The  organizing 
committee  plans  to  start  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  in  .Tune  to  get  50,000  farm  women 
in  the  federation  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 
to  know  the  prices  seedsmen  paid  and 
farmers  received  for  seeds  during  the  past 
100  years  and  asks  that  all  who  may 
have  old  diaries  or  records  or  who  know 
of  any  which  show  such  prices,  com¬ 
municate  with  Charles  F.  Sarle,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Sarle  is  making  a 
statistical  study  of  prices  on  all  farm 
products  and  of  things  that  farmers  buy, 
to  develop  index  numbers  and  charts  on 
the  long-time  trend  of  prices,  these  to  be 
used  by  the  department  in  connection 
with  forecasts  of  what  prices  may  he  in 
the  future. 
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Keep  Your  Garden 
Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way.  It  saves  the  moisture 
— Makes  your  vegetables  and  flowers  GROW 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest 
crust  into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retain¬ 
ing  mulch — all  in  one  operation.  Eight 
reel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary 
underground  knife — like  a  lawnmower. 
“Best  weed  killer  ever  used.”  Aerates  the 
soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards ;  also  shovels  for 
deeper  cultivation.  Work  as  fast  as  you 
can  walk.  No  stooping,  tugging,  jerking. 
A  boy  with  this  machine  can  do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Five 
sizes.  Inexpensive.  WriteTODAY  for  FREE 
Book  and  special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  71  David  City,  Nebraska 


Spray!  i*  Bigger  Profits 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO^ 

“FRIEND”  TRACTION  SPRAYER 

Use  a  -‘Friend”  high  pressure  traction 
or  power  potato  sprayer  to  protectyour 
1925  crop  of  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

The  quality  of  your  products  deter¬ 
mine  your  profits.  Thorough  spraying 
increases  quality,  yield  and  profits. 

Bo  it  with  a  “Friend.” 

•‘Friend”  traction  sprayers  are  simple, 
easy  running,  durable,  and  produce  high¬ 
er  pressure  than  many  power  sprayers. 
“Friend”  combination  sprayers  are  very 
efficient  in  orchard  or  field. 

The  latest  and  best  nozzle  boom  equipment. 
Send  for  catalog  TSS  for  full  information. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  C®.  Npapek8  Gasp®rt,  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by  L.  Herring, 
Ulster  Park,  N,  Y-  In  New  England  by  Bolton 
Fruit  Co.,  Bolton,  Mass,  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  by  T  yson  Bros.  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


MILES 

GUARANTEED 

OVERSIZE 

ORD 


VOU  can  buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct 
from  our  modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same 
prices  we  have  been  selling  to  jobbers  and 
dealers  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  saveone-third! 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miies  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References:  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 


rnrr  AJITAI  *  "  Write  immediately 
■  la  EL  EL  vH  E  MLtJUs  for  free  catalog  of¬ 


fering  genuine  Connecticut  30  x  3  V2  oversize 
cords  guaranteed  7,500  miles  at  $6.75;  10,000  mile 
Senior  Cords  at  $7.65;  Armstrong  12,000  mile 
Heavy  Duty  Cords  at  $8.65!  Equally  remarkable 
values  on  all  other  sizes  up  to  35x3 ;  also  quality 
tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18;  auto  tops,  radiators 
and  other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
1  Dept.  H  4  West  Haven,  Conn. 


ifpecial  Trial  Offer  | 

Gillies  Famous  Broken.  * 


COFFEE 


Sean. 

or 

Ground. 


DELIVERED  POSTPAID 

QtTthin  3oojt{ile$ 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

We  want  you  to  know  this  delicious,  old- 
fime  favorite  of  New  York's  most  partic¬ 
ular  People.  That's  why  we  make  this  trial  offer.  Made 
01  small  and  broken  beans  of  high  grade  extra  selected 
coffees.  Save  Retailer’s  Profit,  order  to-day. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Send  Cash ,  Check  or  Money  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 


233-39  Washington  St. 

Years  ■ 


New  York  City 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 

Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 
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SPRAYS 
10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle. 

S  M  I  T  H  . 

Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  garden  crops, 

vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  vines, 
shrubbery,  etc. — for  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  barn3,  cellars  for  wash¬ 
ing  windows,  automobiles,  etc. 
Few  strokes  of  heavy  brass 
pump  compresses  air  to  entirely 
discharge  contents  of  four  gallon 
tank.  Automatic  brass,  non-clog 
nozzle,  adjustable  for  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray.  Shoulder  strap 
for  carrying.  Made  in  both  galva¬ 
nized  steel  and  brass.  Simple, 
strong  and  efficient. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

70  Main  St  ,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Send  your  Dealer’s 
name  and  get  Spray 
Calendar  &  Interest¬ 
ing  Catalogue  Fret. 


Cut  Down 
Your  Losses! 

Brown  sprayer  equipment 
is  a  business  proposition. 
It  has  saved  many  a  crop — 
and  the  low  cost  of  Brown 
compressed  air  spraying 
makes  this  form  of  crop 
insurance  a  particularly 
good  buy. 

Here  is  the  Brown  Auto-Spray 
No.  1.  This  model  is  one  of  the 
favorites  with  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Simple  and  rugged  in 
construction,  it  stands  the 
knocks  of  service.  Brass  or  gal¬ 
vanized  tank,  3Vz  gal.  capa¬ 
city,  clog-proof  nozzle — and 
guaranteed  against  mechanical 
defects. 


CA  SPRAYER  FOR 

EVERY  PURPOSE 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO, 


) 


892  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 

jr>*  POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPBAYMO  line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N,  Y. 


PACKED 

from  the  Bottom 

Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature. 

Also:  Greater  Strength 

Better  fruit  protection 
Reduces  shifting  and  crushing 
Higher  and  safer  piling 
Distinctive  display 
,  Fine  storage  qualities 
You  should  investigate  this  container. 
Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 
Patent  Pending  Licensed  e-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 

Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  Lbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St„  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


KINKADE 

GardenTractor 

-and. 

Power  Lawnmower 

A  practical  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit 
Growers,  Country  Estates, 
and  Lawnwork, 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


The  Prevalence  of  Aphids 

What  can  cause  a  prevalence  of  aphis 
in  our  garden  increasing  from  year  to 
year?  'We  begin  spraying  with  Black- 
leaf  40  at  (first  appearance  of  trouble,  and 
keep  it  up.  As  soon  as  plants  are  done 
bearing,  we  pull  them,  and  make  a 
smudge  over  them  to  kill  all  aphis  adher¬ 
ing.  Bo  larvae  live  in  the  soil  over  Win¬ 
ter?  L.  C.  8. 

'Castine,  (Me. 

When  one  crop  is  grown  year  after 
year  in  the  same  field,  or  when  several 
crops,  like  garden  crops,  are  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  area  of  soil,  the 
insects  that  naturally  feed  on  these  crops 
are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  with  succeeding  seasons.  The  in¬ 
sects  find  their  food  plants  abundant  and 
concentrated  in  a  given  area,  a  condi¬ 
tion  very  favorable  for  their  increase  and 
persistence.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  insects  to  pass  the  Winter  nearby, 
about  the  borders  of  the  'field  or  garden, 
along  adjacent  fence  rows,  ditch  hanks, 
and  in  other  nearby  waste  places,  ready 
to  return  to  the  field  or  garden  in  the 
Spring.  Thus  the  older  a  country  be¬ 
comes,  the  longer  its  fields  are  in  hear¬ 
ing  crops,  and  the  more  years  a  single 
crop  is  produced  in  a  particular  locality, 
the  more  numerous  the  insect  pests  are 
likely  to  become. 

What  is  true  of  insects  iu  general  is 
true,  more  or  less,  of  aphids  also.  Most 
aphids  iu  the  Northern  United  States 
pass  the  Winter  as  eggs  deposited  on  cer¬ 
tain  plants.  The  cabbage  aphid  deposits 
its  Winter  eggs  in  the  Fall  on  old  cab¬ 
bage  stumps,  and  probably  on  wild  mus¬ 
tard  plants  about  the  gardens.  The  po¬ 
tato  aphid  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  on  roses.  The  pea  aphid  may  de¬ 
posit  its  eggs  in  the  Fall  on  Red  clover 
or  on  Crimson  clover.  There  is  one  aphid, 
notably  the  corn-root  aphid,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dependent  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  on  a  small  brown  ant  known  as  the 
cornfield  ant.  The  eggs  of  this  aphid  are 
laid  in  the  Fall  by  the  females  in  galleries 
in  the  nests  of  the  cornfield  ant.  The 
eggs  are  at  once  gathered  up  and  stored 
by  the  ants  and  cared  for  by  them  very 
solicitously  during  the  Winter.  In  the 
Spring,  when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  ants 
carry  the  young  aphids  to  the  roots  of 
nearby  smartwood  or  erabgrass,  along 
which  galleries  have  previously  been  ex¬ 
cavated  by  the  ants.  Two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  aphids  are  produced  on 
the  roots  of  these  weeds,  but  as  soon  as 
the  young  corn  plants  appear  the  ants 
transfer  the  aphids  from  the  weeds  to  the 
corn.  This  is  the  only  'instance  that  I 
recall  in  which  an  aphid  passes  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  an  egg  in  the  ground,  and  this 
notable  exception  is  due  entirely  to  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  aphid  to  the  corn¬ 
field  ant. 

Thus  it  happens  that  one  may  expect 
increased  trouble  from  insects  in  gardens 
located  on  the  same  piece  of  soil  year 
after  year.  The  fight  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  strenuous.  At  least,  more 
care  must  be  taken  to  spray  thoroughly, 
and  great  pains  must  be  used  to  clean  ur> 
the  weeds  and  debris  about  the  borders  of 
the  garden.  The  fence  rows  and  ditch 
banks  should  be  cleaned  out  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  burned  over  when  feasible.  The  re 
mains  of  plants,  stems,  leaves  and  even 
decaying  fruit  should  be  raked  up  and 
burned,  and  the  garden  may  well  be 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  taking  care  to  bury 
the  surface  as  deeply  as  possible. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Destroying  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillars 

I  have  been  reading  your  way  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  tent  caterpillars.  Last  year 
as  an  experiment  I  tried  kerosene,  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm  ;  100  per  cent  kill 
with  no  injury  to  trees,  less  work  and 
quicker  than  burning.  Make  a  swab ; 
roll  a  rag  around  end  of  stick  as  long  as 
needed  to  reach  the  nests.  Notch  the 
stick  and  hold  (firmly  as  the  rag  will  come 
loose  if  not  tied  well.  Let  rag  extend 
6  or  8  in.  beyond  end  of  stick  like  a 
paintbrush.  Take  a  pan  similar  to  wash 
basin,  put  in  a  couple  of  inches  of  kero¬ 
sene,  dip  your  swab  in  kerosene  and  give 
nest,  always  in  crotch  of  tree,  a  good 
swipe.  They  will  hardly  move.  The  silk 
of  nest  webs  like  a  blotter  and  retains 
the  kerosene.  You  will  have  to  go  over 
trees  several  times,  as  they  do  not  hatch 
all  at  once.  Select  a  cold  rainy  or  damp 
morning  and  catch  them  in  nest. 

New  Jersey.  G.  l.  white. 


Most  Miles 
Per  Dollar 

on  Country  Roads 

Farmers  want  the  extra  mileage,  traction, 
driving  safety  and  added  comfort  Full-Size 
Balloons  provide  on  clay  roads,  up  muddy 
grades,  through  sandy  stretches  and  over 
detours. 

Only  Firestone  builds  Gum- Dipped  Bal¬ 
loons — the  extra  process  that  makes  light, 
strong,  extremely  flexible  walls  that  yield  to 
obstacles — avoiding  road  wear— giving  longer 
mileage  and  lower  car  repairs. 

See  nearest  Firestone  dealer.  The  cost  of 
changeover  is  low — no  matter  the  make  of 
your  car. 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

'firestone 


BALLOON 


G01 


Ipjnpetl 


CORDS 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


IMPROVED  1925  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 

Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; « 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

Write  for  FK1SE  Catalog 
M.  B.  M .  Manufacturing  Co. 

82  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


Big  Money! 
for  you]  I 

Be  the  Tanners  representative 
fn  your  district.  It  means  a 
permanent  weekly  Income  and 
a  sure  future.  Write  today  for 
particulars. 

5*261  C  St.,  Tanners  Shoe  Mfg.  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOLVAY 

Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  in' 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  copy. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

The  center  of  interest  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  at  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  terminal 
at  .‘10th  and  Market  Streets  where  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  southern  and  western 
produce  is  first  sold.  There  are,  however, 
express  shipments  which  make  up  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  the  produce  re¬ 
ceived,  which  goes  direct  to  the  jobbing 
and  wholesale  houses  on  Dock  Street  or 
in  the  C'allowhill  section.  At  the  terminal 
the  jobbers  and  others  who  buy  produce 
in  large  quantities  congregate  just  before 
the  opening  hour,  which  has  recently  been 
changed  to  five  A.  M.  instead  six  o’clock, 
the  winter  schedule,  and  at  a  signal  they 
all  lush  in  to  examine  the  produce  offered 
or  to  purchase  some  particular  commodity 
that  they  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
As  soon  as  bought,  these  perishables  are 
trucked  to  the  jobbing  sections  of  the 
city,  resold  and  redistributed  in  one,  two 
or  more  package  lots  to  the  retailers.  By 
noontime  much  of  this  produce  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumers. 

Nearby  produce  is  trucked  in  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  on  the 
street.  This  district  opens  at  four  A.  M. 
for  selling  purposes  and  most  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  is  done  before  ten  o’clock,  including 
the  produce  received  from  the  carlot  ter¬ 
minal  mentioned  previously.  .Straw¬ 
berries  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  line  of 
fresh  fruit.  They  have  been  quite  plenti¬ 
ful  since  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  have  been  shipping  rather  heav¬ 
ily.  Louisiana  should  reach  peak  ship¬ 
ments  before  the  first  of  May.  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  already  begun  shipping,  but 
the  acreage  in  that  State  is  much  re¬ 
duced  this  year.  New  Jersey  straw¬ 
berry  beds  suffered  some  damage  from 
recent  frosts.  Apples  were  slightly 
easier,  New  York  Baldwins,  A2%  in., 
ranging  $0.50  to  $7.00  a  barrel,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  2%  in.  Ben  Davis,  $4  a  barrel. 
Asparagus  sold  on  a  weak  market.  In¬ 
creasing  supplies  from  New  Jersey 
accompanied  by  liberal  offerings  of 
southern  and  western  asparagus  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  former  price 
levels.  The  large  asparagus  has  been 
selling  generally,  $3  to  $4  a  dozen 
bunches,  some  extra  large  bringing  as 
much  as  $5  a  dozen  or  more.  New  cab¬ 
bage  was  dull  at  $1.40  per  barrel  crate 
and  lettuce  was  .weak,  especially  south¬ 
ern,  western  Iceberg  type  holding  fairly 
steady.  New  onions  from  Texas  have 
been  selling  $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel  crate, 
a  small  gain  during  the  week.  New 
potatoes  were  unsettled  and  inclined  to 
weakness.  No.  1  Spaulding  Rose  in 
double-headed  barrels  selling  at  $5  to 
$5.25.  Beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  egg¬ 
plants,  string  beans,  etc.,  all  found  a 
more  or  less  ready  outlet  and  helped  to 
swell  the  volume  and  add  variety  to  the 
large  amount  of  shipped-in  preduce  sold 
on  the  market.  Virginia  and  nearby 
spinach  weakened,  barrels  selling  at  75c 
to  $1.75,  and  New  Jersery  %-bu.  bas¬ 
kets,  25c  to  50c.  Rhubarb  was  very 
plentiful,  but  the  market  held  steady  at 
$1  to  $3  per  100  bunches,  while  most 
other  nearby  vegetables  showed  little 
change.  Old  potatoes  were  dull  and 
weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal, 
but  there  was  a  fair  dem'and  for  de- 
desirable  fresh  eggs  at  steady  prices. 
Extra  firsts  were  quoted  all  the  week  at 
31c  and  firsts  brought  28e  late  in  the 
week,  there  being  a  slight  drop  on  lower 
grades.  Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia 
since  the  first  of  the  year  have  been  only 
a  little  in  excess  of  a  year  ago  for  a 
similar  period.  As  to  the  four  large 
cities:  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston 
and  Chicago,  there  were  over  5,5S0.800 
cases  received  to  date  as  against  5,253,- 
300  cases  to  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
The  cold  storage  movement  continues  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  to  6,000  cases  a  day, 
the  total  being  156,804  on  April  27th, 
compared  with  109,017  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  market  on  live  poultry  was  ir¬ 
regular,  but  the  better  qualities  were 
well  taken  care  of  and  the  market  was 
generally  firm.  Live  fowl  showed  a 
slight  improvement  during  the  week,  and, 
as  usual,  the  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks 
brought  top-prices,  those  weighing  five 
pounds  or  more  selling,  34c  to  35c,  while 
the  ordinary  run  of  mixed  breeds  ranged, 
30c  to  33c,  and  poorer  stock,  28c  to  30c 
a  pound.  Mixed  breeds  of  broilers 
ranged,  52c  to  57c,  some  fancy  stock 
bringing  60c,  and  Leghorns  sold  as  low 
as  45c  a  pound.  Ducks  held  steady  at 
25c  to  30c  a  pound. 

Dressed  poultry  receipts  were  generally 
light  and  the  market  held  firmly.  While 
there  was  a  preference  for  four  to  five 
pound  fowl,  the  trade  was  partial  to  the 
heavier  chickens.  Heavy  fowl  sold  for 
about  30c  and  heavy  chickens,  5  pounds 
or  over,  averaged  about  37c.  The  four 
to  five  pound  fowl  were  quoted  at  31c 
to  32c.  but  the  same  size  chickens  sold 
closely  to  29c  a  pound.  Broiler  sizes 
averaged  37c.  Cold  storage  stocks  can- 
tinue  heavy. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  moving  slowly  with 
few  price  changes.  No.  2  Timothy  av¬ 


eraged  $18.50  a  ton  and  light  Clover 
mixed,  $17.50  for  No.  1,  and  $15.50  for 
No.  2  grade.  Rye  and  wheat  straw  also 
sold  for  about  $15.50  and  wheat  straw  a 
dollar  less.  Buyers  are  purchasing  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis  as  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  hay  in  the  country  and  there 
is  little  incentive  to  purchase  for  future 
use.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  46c  ;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese.  —  Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk.  —  Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5e;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  per  bunch.  5c;  bu.,  90e ;  celery, 
12c;  endives,  pk.,  30c;  fresh  horsehadish, 
can,  12c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston, 
head,  12c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40;  pickling, 
qt.,  15c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
60c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  pieplant,  20c; 
radishes,  8c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  lb.,  lOe;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  90c. 

_Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c;  fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  34c; 
geese,  lb..  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers, 

I  %  lbs.,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38c  ; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1  %  lbs.,  lb., 
38c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  ISe;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $6; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5 %c;  but¬ 
ternuts,  bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  heavy,  lb., 

II  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
chickens,  lb.,  32  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  22  to 
25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  chickens,  lb.,  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage, 
crate,  30  to  50c;  per  100,  $2  to  $4;  cab¬ 
bage,  curly,  doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  45c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1.25  ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head, 
8c ;  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $2 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  parsnips,  bu., 
40e ;  potatoes,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  55c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  per  cap,  20  to 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  No.  2.  $15  to 
$17 ;  No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  heavy, 
lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc;  mutton, 
lb..  14  to  ISe;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb..  24  to  26c;  colored,  lb.,  27  to 
28c;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb..  25  to 
27c;  colored,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  stags,  lb., 
18  to  22c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  16c ; 
pigeons,  each,  20  to  25c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25 
to  28c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  33  to  35c. 

Apples,  bu..  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
Ben  Davis.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Greenings, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Spys,  $1.75  to  $2.50: 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  per  100.  $2  to  $3; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  basket.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  horseradish,  lb..  10  to 
12c;  kale,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.. 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  75c 
to  $1;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  shal¬ 
lots,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  spinach,  south¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  string  beans, 
hamper,  $3;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu..  65 
to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c. 

Maple  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  honey,  clover, 


strained,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  qt.,  60  to  75c; 
5-lb.  pails,,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $5.50 
to  $6;  white  clover,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  frame,  17  to  20c ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  hand  picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrow,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $5 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $5  ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  steers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  cows  and  heifers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3  ;  'Spring  lambs,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
shearlings,  15  to  25c ;  calf,  No.  1,  17c ; 
No.  2,  1514c;  wool  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
furs,  mink,  $3  to  $7.50;  raccoon,  $3  to 
$6;  muskrat,  Spring,  large,  $1.65;  Win¬ 
ter,  large,  $1.45;  weasel,  25e  to  $1.25. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24  ;  medium,  $22  to  $23  ;  Timothy,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16;  Alsike, 
$14  to  $15. 

Wheat,  white  Winter,  bu.,  $1.55  to 
$1.60 ;  corn,  shelled,  $1.25  to  $1.29 ;  rye, 
$1.25  to  $1.30. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $21 ;  Alfalfa,  $20 
to  $22 ;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19 ;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  fact  that  strawberries  are  quoted 
as  easier  -shows  that  we  shall  soon  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  southern  markets.  Pieplant 
is  also  weak  and  cucumbers  are  cheaper. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  46  to  51c ;  dairy,  29  to 
30c ;  storage,  36  to  38c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hen¬ 
nery,  31  to  32c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  28  to  30c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
key,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  32  to  36c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  42c ;  roasters,  38  to  40c ;  ca¬ 
pons,  43  to  47c;  old  roosters,  22  to  24c; 
ducks,  28  to  32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  30  to  35c ;  fowls. 
30  to  33c ;  off  grades,  25  to  26c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  18c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  18  to  20c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
King,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Greenings,  $2  to  $2.25;  Baldwins,  Rus¬ 
set,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  50  to  65c. 
Potatoes,  dull  for  old ;  homegrown,  40  to 
45e ;  Florida,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.25;  Bermuda, 
$8  to  $10;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $6.  Straw¬ 
berries,  offerings  exceed  demand ;  south¬ 
ern,  crate,  $6  to  $8. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow.  $10  to  $10.50;  white 
kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  pea,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions,  steady, 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Texas,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Ebenezer  sets,  $5  to  $8. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2;  asparagus,  crate,  $2  to 
$4.75 ;  beans,  wax  and  green,  southern, 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  Louisiana,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  southern,  crate,  $2  to  $3 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $3  to 
$4;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75; 
cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $6  to  $6.25 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  endive, 
Louisiana,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  hot¬ 
house,  5-lb.  basket,  45  to  50c;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  peas, 
bag,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  peppers,  crate,  $4  to 
$5 ;  pieplant,  southern,  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked  crate,  $7.50  to  $9 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  yellow,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  white.  90c 
to  $1  ;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c;  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  higher; 
carlot,  ton.  $28.50;  middlings,  $29.50; 
red-dog,  $43.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.50; 
oilmeal,  $42;  hominy,  $41.50;  gluten, 
$38.20;  oat  feed,  $10.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  30,  1925. 

In  effect  May  1.  League  pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -21 0-mile  zone : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$2;  with  additions  of  5  to  20c  for  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  skim-milk  usage ;  Class  2B, 
$2.05:  Class  2C,  $2;  Glass  3A,  $1.S0; 
Class  3B,  $1.S0 ;  Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46  @$0.46% 

Good  to  choice . 42  @  .45 

Lower  grades  .......  .36  @  .40 

New  Zealand . 44  @  .44% 


Argentine  . 42  @  .43 

Packing  stock . 18  @  .26 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials.  ..  .$0.25% @$0.26 
Average  run  .... 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y., 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good  .... 

Mixed  colors,  nearby 
Gathered,  best  .... 

Common  to  good  . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 


. .  .25  @ 

,2o% 

ct. 

.19 

i 

. 31@ 

.35 

best  .33  @ 

.35 

. 30@ 

.30% 

. 26@ 

.29 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

. . .  .25  @  .30 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .  .15@  .30 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44 @$0.45 


.32  @ 
.40@ 
.26@ 
.50@ 
.18@ 
.51@ 
.46@ 
.35  @ 
.27@ 
.15  @ 
7.254b 
5.75  4b 
4.50(a) 
L00@ 


.40 

.44 

.32 

.70 

90 

.55 

.50 

.40 

.28 

.22 

8.50 
7.00 

5.50 
2.00 


1.25 

1.50 


Common  to  good  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

6  to  7  lbs . 

Small  and  slips . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..' 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Pigeons,  doz .  1.00@ 

Guineas,  pair  . 1.00(5) 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.144b.$0.15 

Good  to  prime . 10@  .13 

T  Culls  . 064b  .09 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.50 

Dulls  .  4.50@  5.60 

Cows  .  3.504b  4.75 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . Il.004bl2.00' 

Lower  grades  .  7.004b  9.00 

?heeP  .  5.004b  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@1S.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.004b$4.50 

Beets,  bu  .  1.50@  2.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket . 404b 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.004b 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00(5) 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 1.50@ 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@ 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.004b 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate .  2.004b 

Bu.  basket  . 75@ 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.004b 

Parsley,  bbl . 2.00@ 

Peas,  bu .  1.504b 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@ 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 50@ 

Spinach,  bbl . 50@ 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00'@ 

String  beans,  bu .  1.004b 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.254b 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1.654b 

Watercress,  100  bunches...  2.004b 


1.25 
2.00 

1.50 

5.25 

3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 

2.50 

2.50 
7.00 
1.00 

1.50 
2.00 

2.50 

5.50 
1.75 
3.00 


POTATOES 


,$3.254b$3.40 
1.254b  1.50 


Long  Island,  180  lbs.  . 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .... 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.004b  1.10 

Florida,  bbl .  1.50@  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Albemarle  .  6.00(5)  9.50 

Ben  Davis  .  3.004b  5.50 

Greening  .  4.00 4b  7.00 

Dome .  5.004b  7.50 

Stark  .  4.004b  7.00' 

Winesap  .  4.00@  6.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.50 

Oranges,  box  .  3.504b  7.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .23 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $26.00(5)27.00 

No.  2  .  22.004b24.00 

No.  3  .  18.00 4b 20.00 

Straw,  Rye .  15.00@17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls  . 

Roasting  chickens  .... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  each  . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

_  ID 

. 

.11 

28 

17 

10 

.29 

.53 

.344b 

.38 

.454b 

.50 

.354b 

.40 

.40@ 

.45 

.504b 

.60 

.45 

,454b 

.55 

.024b 

.03 

.15  @ 

.20 

.054b 

.08 

.05  @ 

.15 

,044b 

.05 

.10@ 

.15 
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A  Remarkable 
Mower 

You  will  never  know  real 
mower  satisfaction  until  you 
get  up  on  the  seat  of  the  John 
Deere  High-Lift  Mower,  put 
it  in  gear,  and  start  it  cutting. 

Its  21-point  clutch  puts  action  into 
the  knife  instantly.  The  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  simple  three-piece 
driving  gears  supplies  an  abundance  of 
even,  smooth  power  to  the  accurately- 
fitted  knife — its  great  cutting  power  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  horses  take  it 
through  the  heaviest  hay  will  appeal  to 
you. 

John  Deere 
High-Lift  Mower 

But  you’ll  not  fully  appreciate  the 
John  Deere  until  you  lift  the  bar  with 
the  foot  lift  to  pass  over  boulders, 
Btumps,  etc.,  and  to  turn  at  the  corners. 
It’s  really  boy’s  play  to  operate  the 
John  Deere. 

When  unusual  obstructions  require 
an  extra  high  lift,  the  foot  and  hand 
lift  combined  gives  you  this  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  ease  of  handling  as  the 
foot  lift  only. 

When  repairing  or  adjusting  time 
comes  after  hard  service,  just  ordinary 
tools  are  required.  No  need  for  a  black¬ 
smith  shop. 

Don’t  buy  a  mower  until  you  see 
the  John  Deere  with  the  high  easy 
lift  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’3. 

For  free  literature  write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  HB-637. 


JOHNKDEERE 


U2L 


TRADE  MA 


BUY  GARAGE  DOORS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


$17.50 

$23.00 


Made  of  Clear  Lumber.  Size: 

8x8  ft.  Each  Door  4  x  8  ft. 

Price  per  Pair,  Glazed 
Sets  of  3  Doors,  opening  8x8  ft. 

Price  per  Set,  Glazed  . 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  if  you 
are  doing  any  building.  We  show  you 
HOW  TO  CUT  BUILDING  COSTS. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  GO. 

Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


FEED 

THE 


Crows? 


MICE,  WEEVILS,  0 
WIREWORMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.00 

per 

2-lb. 

can 

We  Pay 
Postage 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wireworms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  a  ainst  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re- 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  o00  lbs.  of  seed. 

American  Corbin  Co.,  PlainGeld,  N.  J. 


EARP  LABORATORIES 

Inoculated  Fertilizers 

Cut  your  fertilizer  bills 

Use  Nitro  Cultures,  Sulfur  Bacteria 
and  Cellulose  Decay  Bacteria 

Rat  Virus  to  Kill  Rats 

Send  for  printed  matter 
Agents  Wanted 

258  WASHINGTON  ST.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


Pruning  Wisteria 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prune  a  Wis¬ 
teria?  Is  it  too  late  to  prune^  it  now? 
If  so  when  should  it  be  pruned?  Should 
it  be  cut  back  very  much?  R.  J.  P. 

Erdenheim,  Pa. 

The  Wisteria  requires  very  iittle 
pruning ;  much  of  its  picturesque  beauty 
depends  on  its  irregular  gnarled  and 
twisted  growth.  If  you  pruned  it  now 
you  would  remove  most  of  this  season's 
bloom.  Any  cutting  that  is  done  should 
follow  immediately  after  blooming  is 
over.  This  is  a  safe  rule  in  pruning  all 
shrubs  or  vines  that  flower  in  Spring 
and  early  Summer.  This  early  bloom  of 
the  Wisteria  on  spurs  is  followed  by  scat¬ 
tered  flowers  on  shoots  of  this  season’s 
growth.  Weak  shoots  may  be  cut  out,  or 
those  that  seem  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  general  plan  of  arrangement,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  do  too  much  cutting.  In 
Japan  the  Wisteria  is  cut  back  to  the 
spurs  (short  lateral  branches),  after  flow¬ 
ering,  so  that  there  is  a  mass  of  pendent 
bloom,  the  vine  being  trained  along  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  or  on  a  bridge. 


Culture  of  Tuberose  and 
Asters 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  culture  of  tuberoses  and 
asters?  e.  o.  l. 

Plant  tuberose  bulbs  in  the  open 
ground,  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Cover  the  bulb  about  one  inch  with  fine 
soil.  Select  an  open  sunny  situation.  If 
bulbs  are  planted  from  May  15  to  June  1 
a  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained.  Be¬ 
fore  frost  comes,  lift  the  bulbs  and  store 
over  Winter  in  a  dry  place,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50  degrees.  They  will 
not  endure  frost.  The  variety  known  as 
Tall  Double  is  usually  preferred. 

Asters  thrive  in  any  soil  that  can  be 
kept  well  cultivated.  They  may  be  grown 
from  seed  started  in  the  house,  or  sown 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  It  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  for  success  when  the 
seed  is  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  although  the  seedlings  transplant 
readily.  Amateur  growers  usually  find 
the  large  late  varieties  most  satisfactory. 
The  soil  should  be  good;  conditions  of 
fertility  such  as  would  grow  good  celery 
will  be  found  desirable  for  asters.  If  the 
soil  is  poor  the  flowers  are  short¬ 
stemmed.  Constant  cultivation  should 
be  given.  There  is  an  obscure  but 
troublesome  -disease  called  “yellows,” 
which  does  great  damage  to  asters — caus¬ 
ing  a  bleached  and  spindling  growth  ;  it 
is  believed  that  this  is  caused  by  ir¬ 
regular  supply  of  moisture,  and  constant 
cultivation  seems  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  it.  The  Pennsylvania  blister 
beetle,  and  the  tarnished  plant  bug,  are 
both  destructive  to  asters;  arsenical 
sprays,  or  hand-picking,  are  advised  for 
the  beetle,  while  kerosene  emulsion  dis¬ 
courages  the  plant  bug,  which  cannot  be 
poisoned. 


Flower  Notes 

For  those  among  your  readers  who  love 
flowers  I  will  tell  you  of  my  luck  with 
the  wild  azaleas  or  pinksters.  Last 
Spring  my  husband  dug  up  a  small  bush 
in  flower  and  brought  it  home.  I  planted 
it  in  just  ordinary  soil  in  partial  shade 
and  it  is  growing  fine.  I  had  another 
dug  up  after  blossoming  and  that  died. 
I’ve  been  told  they  only  stand  transplant¬ 
ing  if  taken  up  either  while  in  bud  or 
full  flower.  [Our  experience  bears  this 
out. — Ed.]  I  have  wonderful  luck  rais¬ 
ing  both  Dahlias  and  geraniums  from 
seed,  and  find  many  new  kinds.  Dahlia 
seed  planted  in  February  or  March  will 
blossom  the  same  year ;  if  planted  later 
will  grow  good  size  tubers  by  Fall  and 
blossom  the  second  year.  MRS.  L.  J.  F. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Index  for  1924,  and 
want  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  by  address¬ 
ing  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York. 

A  commercial  traveler,  visiting  a  large 
insurance  office,  boasted  to  the  manager 
that  he  could  pick  out  all  the  married  men 
among  the  employees.  Accordingly,  he 
stationed  himself  at  the  door,  as  they  re¬ 
turned  from  dinner,  and  mentioned  all 
those  he  believed  to  be  married.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  he  was  right.  “How  do 
you  do  it?”  asked  the  manager.  “The 
married  men  wipe  their  feet  on  the  mat; 
the  single  ones  don’t.” — Western  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


A  Carrier 

for  all  the  nation 


One  out  of  seven  car  loads  of  freight  shipped 
in  this  country  moves  over  the  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

This  twelve  thousand  mile  railroad  system, 
in  addition  to  serving  thousands  of  communities 
on  its  own  rails  in  the  rich,  industrial  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  North 
Atlantic  ports,  is  a  carrier  of  products  from  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Forty  percent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the 
systemcomes  to  it  from  other  railroads.  New  York 
Central  service  thus  links  the  commerce  of  every 
state  with  this  great  market  of  the  Northeast, 
where  live  half  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
where  are  produced  two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
manufactures. 

Because  of  this  national  character  of  New  York 
Central  service,  the  growth  of  this  transportation 
system  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  New  York  Central’s  future  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  whole  country. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  —  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE, 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Get  Rid  of  Plant  Lice 
and  Pear  Psylla 

There  is  no  need  to  let  Apple  Aphis  and  Pear 
Psylla  take  your  profits.  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  ”B”  Dust  will  kill  these  little  insects  and 
do  it  thoroughly  and  effectively  at  a  low  cost. 
Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  is  the  most  satisfactory 
material  that  you  can  use  for  killing  these  pests. 
And  it  is  easy  to  use  —  simply  dusted  on  the  trees. 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or 
can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send  you  a  hundred 
pound  drum  of  B  Dust  for  eleven  dollars  f.  o.  b. 
Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  18-L,  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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“DRAMATICS” 

“ All  the  world's  a  stage!" 

That  comes  to  mind  tonight  as  I  sit 
here  before  my  fire  with  the  choice  of 
several  books.  One  of  the  little  girls  and 
I  are  keeping  house.  The  rest  of  the 
family  piled  into  the  car  and  drove  off 
in  great  spirits  to  attend  the  show  at  the 
high  school.  The  play-goers  left  the  sup¬ 
per  dishes  for  us  to  wipe.  We  have  fin¬ 
ished  them,  and  now  the  little  girl  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  midnight  lunch  to  be  ready  for 
our  folks  “after  the  opera  is  over.”  It 
is  the  proper  thing  in  polite  society  to  en¬ 
joy  a  little  theater  supper,  and  I  will  ask 
you — why  shouldn’t  Hope  Farm  remain 
in  style?  'Our  folks  in  Florida  sent  us 
a  box  of  grapefruit  and  oranges.  The 
little  girl  is  industriously  cutting  the 
grapefruit.  She  has  a  carving  knife 
nearly  as  large  as  herself,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  have  each  piece  neatly 
trimmed.  It  would  be  safer  for  me  to 
cut  the  fruit  I  imagine,  but  that  would 
just  about  break  the  little  thing’s  heart— 
for  is  it  not  her  job  to  serve  the  fruit  at 
table?  That  gives  her  standing  in  the 
family.  I  remember  that  some  weeks  ago 
1  came  home  late — tired  and  hungry.  The 
other  children  sat  down  to  hear  what  I 
had  to  say — 'but  this  little  girl  without 
a  word  went  and  dished  up  a  big  baked 
apple  and  brought  it  to  me.  That  was 
her  duty — all  she  could  do — and  she  did 
it  without  a  word.  I  have  great  respect 
for  these  people  who  live  right  within 
their  duty — no  matter  how  humble  it  may 
be.  When  our  folks  come  home  they  will 
find  this  grapefruit  on  the  table  with 
sugar  near  by.  They  can  also  have  bread 
and  butter,  rhubarb  sauce  and  very  likely 
Ihere  are  a  few  remnants  of  my  birthday 
cake  left  over.  The  little  girl  wipes  her 
big  carving  knife,  eats  her  own  piece  of 
grapefruit,  runs  a  last,  critical  eye  over 
the  display  on  the  table,  heaves  a  sigh 
as  deep  as  her  little  lungs  can  reach  for 
it  and  says : 

“Now,  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  bed  !” 

I  call  it  a  very  sensible  conclusion. 
Who  knows  what  miscief  those  little 
hands  might  be  up  to  if  they  took  up 
something  new!  'She  offered  me  a  piece 
of  grapefruit,  but  I  prefer  a  Baldwin 
apple ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  here  I  am  alone,  a  little  undecided 
what  book  to  take  up,  for  my  mind  has 
followed  the  family  to  the  high  school 
“auditorium.”  What  is  the  “show”  you 
tell  about?  They  are  giving  a  play,  “The 
Rivals,”  by  Sheridan.  It  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  course  in  English  literature, 
and  my  daughter  is  stage  manager  and 
coach.  I  suppose  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
plan  to  interest  the  students  in  some  of 
these  old  classics.  Years  ago* I  saw  such 
people  as  .Toe  Jefferson.  William  Warren, 
Charles  Barron  and  Annie  Clark  play 
“The  Rivals.”  It  might  be  a  little  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  these  amateurs  try  to  hold  up 
the  mirror  to  nature.  There  might  seem 
some  contortion  in  the  mirror.  To  quote 
from  “The  Rivals 

“’Our  ancestors  are  a  very  good  kind 
folks ;  but  they  are  the  last  people  I 
should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaint¬ 
ance  with.” 

The  stage  manager  of  this  show  says 
her  actors  do  very  well — but  here  I  might 
quote  more  from  the  play  : 

“No  comparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. 
Comparisons  don’t  become  a  young  wo¬ 
man.” 

At  any  rate  it  is  well  to  have  the  old¬ 
est  and  the  youngest  of  the  family  re¬ 
main  at  home  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
The  oldest  is  a  volunteer— the  youngest 
is  drafted.  Somehow  as  I  sit  here  before 
my  fire  my  mind  goes  back  into  the  past 
trying  to  hook  onto  something  lost  down 
the  well  of  memory.  I  get  it  at  last — the 
Winter  night  our  dramatic  company 
played  “The  Eady  of  Lyons”  up  in  Saw¬ 
dust  City.  That  was  not  the  exact  name 
of  the  town — though  there  was  little  ex¬ 
cept  sawdust  there.  The  streets  were 
bedded  with  it,  the  houses  used  it  for 
banking — we  tasted  it  in  all  food  and 
drink.  It  was  a  lumber  town  built 
around  a  little  sag  or  harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan  about  half  way  up  the  penin¬ 
sula.  I  was  up  there  working  in  Cooney 
Camp.  This  was  located  in  a  cedar 
swamp — about  15  miles  from  Sawdust 
City.  It  is  a  curious  thing  about  life 
that  wherever  human  beings  congregate 
there  are  always  people  who  have  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  express  some  emotion  or 
longing  in  a  poem  or  a  play.  All  the  way 
from  the  society  woman  of  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York  to  the  hairy  creature 
in  some  desolate  waste  of  Patagonia,  in 
every  human  group  there  are  individuals 
who  are  in  a  way  “stage:struek.”  Dar¬ 
win  tells  of  seeing  men  in  Terra  del 
Fuego  who  have  no  home  save  a  nest.  of 
seaweed  or  grass  among  the  rocks  acting 
out  some  imaginary  part  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  their  fellows.  I  knew  a  man 
who  was  on  the  Ute  reservation  in  1879 
when  the  Indians  rose  in  mutiny.  The 
government  sent  a  company  of  negro 
troops  against  them.  This  man  escaped 
and  hid  among  the  rocks  where  he  could 
*ee  what  went  on.  He  said  that  some  of 
these  Indians  were  rather  good  actors. 
They  tried  to  imitate  the  speech  and 
mannerisms  of  the  negroes.  It  seems  to 


be  the  same  everywhere.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  people  who  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
“act”  or  express  something  that  boils  up 
within  them — on  the  stage. 


This  was  true  of  Sawdust  City.  My 
health  half  broke  down  at  college.  I 
had  to  stop  one  Winter  for  the  double 
purpose  of  getting  my  nerve  back  and 
earning  a  little  money  with  which  to  pay 
my  bills.  In  those  days  you  did  not  go 
to  an  expensive  sanitarium  for  treatment. 
They  sent  me  into  the  woods,  gave  me  an 
ax,  fed  me  on  beans,  pork  and  molasses 
and  said,  “heal  yourself.”  Now  there 
were,  in  Sawdust  City,  certain  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  this  “divine  urge”  to  get  on 
the  stage  and  give  their  conception  of 
some  heroic  life.  The  insurance  agent 
and  the  drug  clerk  were  sure  they  could 
succeed  as  Hamlet,  the  banker,  the  car¬ 
penter  and  a  drygoods  clerk  felt  that  they 
were  unjustly  chained  to  counter  and  saw 
and  yardstick.  The  daughter  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  merchant,  a  girl  who  set  up  type  in 
the  local  printing  office,  and  a  woman 
who  did  housework  in  exchange  for  her 
board,  all  had  something  of  this  dramatic 
fire,  and  they  desired  to  get  it  going.  They 
heard  of  this  young  college  man  at 
Cooney  Camp  and  invited  him  in  to  talk 
it  over.  The  local  paper  gave  me  a  great 
“send  off.”  It  seemed  I  was  a  “dramatic 
critic  who  had  frequently  supported  Ed¬ 
win  Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett  and  other 
great  actors  !”  Now  it  is  true  that  when 
I  lived  in  Boston,  I  eked  out  a  scanty 
living  at  one  time  by  acting  as  “supe”  at 
some  of  the  theaters.  Now  a  “supe”  is 
a  supernumerary — the  lowest  note  in  the 
dramatic  profession.  If  you  will  look  up 
the  word  you  will  see  how  much  “sup¬ 
port”  I  gave  these  great  actors.  I  would 
yell  and  gesticulate  in  a  “mob”  scene  one 
night  and  walk  solemnly  in  a  procession  of 
druids  the  next.  Now  I  would  be  a  war¬ 
like  soldiers — next  a  barefooted  pilgrim. 
They  paid  us  25  cents  a  night — which  I 
now  think  was  more  than  I  was  worth. 
'Now  and  then  some  “supe”  would  be  se¬ 
lected  to  speak  a  word  or  sentence  like: 
“My  lady — the  carriage  waits !” 

He  usually  thought  he  was  on  the  road 
to  fame  after  playing  that  thrilling  part 
of  footman,  and  he  usually  had  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken  in  costume.  I  never  had  any 
speaking  part  with  these  great  actors, 
but  when  Edwin  Booth  as  Richard  IIT 
stormed  about  the  stage  at  the  battle  of 
Richmond  Hill  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me 
with  his  sword  with  such  a  terrible  scowl 
on  his  face  that  I  fell  down  “dead  in  a 
life-like  manner.”  Booth  got  all  the  ap¬ 
plause,  but  I  surely  supported  him  that 
night.  It  has  been  well  said  that  if  a 
man  from  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
will  go  West,  and  say  nothing  but  look 
wise,  he  will  pass  for  a  great  man  !  It 


For  Planting  Potatoes  Accurately 

The  distance  potatoes  are  planted  affects  the  size  they 
grow.  The  E-B  Potato  Planter  enables  the  operator  to  plant 
any  distance  from  9  to  15  inches  apart.  By  removing  every 
other  picker  arm  the  distance  can  be  increased  to  29  inches 
apart.  This  wide  range  enables  you  to  save  seed  potatoes 
by  planting  the  right  distance  for  the  biggest  yield. 

E-B  Potato  Planters  are  simple,  easy  to  operate  and  plant 
the  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  with  unfailing 
accuracy.  An  automatic  fertilizer  attachment  with  a  wide 
range  of  adjustment  can  be  furnished.  When  once  set  it 
starts  and  stops  with  the  planting  mechanism. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  and  get  free  booklet  describing 
E-B  Potato  Planters.  And  remember,  whatever  farm 
machine  you  need  you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B  Quality  Line. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Business  Founded  1852  INCORPORATED  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at  Harrisburg  and  Auburn 


0i 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  S 
Without  obligating  me,  send  me  free  circular  describing  ; 
E-B  Potato  Planters. 


Name . » 

■ 

Town . State . R.F.D . » 

m 

m 

I  am  also  interested  in . J 
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5  ALLA  HAC 


HAND  FORRins 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
24  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 


terracing.  road  grading.  Low  prices 
terms.  Send  for  free  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc 
Box  3034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stoeked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Riverside 


Oversize 


rsize  mvn  fjo  an* _ 

Cord  I  ll\£#9  TUBES 

Quality  Equal  to  the  Best 
at  Prices  Very  Much  Lower 


A  Riverside  Tire  put 
on  my  Buick  oneyear 
ago,  with  Ward’s 
Heavy  Duty  Tube, 
still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  —  that’s 
going  some! 

D.  S.  Robbins, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


Forget  that  the  price  is  low.  Just 
consider  quality  alone.  Compare 
service  and  mileage,  and  you  will 
find  that  Riverside  Tires  give  you 
all  you  get  in  any  tire — give  you 
just  as  long  mileage,  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  made  to 
sell  at  a  low  price.  They  are  made 
to  be  as  good  as  any  tire.  They  cost 
just  as  much  to  make,  just  as  much 
for  fabric  and  rubber,  the  difference 
in  price  is  a  difference  in  profit. 
They  cost  less  to  sell. 

Ward’s  is  the  Largest 
Retailer  of  Tires 
in  the  World 

Quality  equal  to  the  best  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  even  a  fairly  good 
tire  costs  has  made  Ward’s  the' 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  all' 
the  world.  We  sell  5,000  toj 
6,000  tires  per  day.  Hundreds! 


of  thousands  of  people  use  nothing 
but  Riversides.  Why  not  you  too? 
When  a  Riverside  gives  you  all  you 
can  get  in  any  tire,  why  pay  more? 

Greater  Protection  Against 
Skidding 

Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and 
extra  thick  side  studs  and  the  husky 
ribs  of  Riverside  Cords  grab  the 
slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest 
protection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  saf¬ 
est  tire,  the  most  satisfactory  tire 
and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  fifty-three  years  Ward’s  have 
sold  “Quality”  goods  only — with  a 
definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery 
Ward  8s  Co.  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  buy  a  tire 
with  a  better  guarantee. 


I  bought  a  River¬ 
side  Cord  tire  a 
yearagoand  must 
say  I  never  took  it 
off  the  rim  yet. 
Used  it  every  day. 
All  my  tires  from 
now  on  will  be 
Riverside  Over¬ 
size  Cords. 

Arthur  Mueller, 
Jackaonport,  I Vis. 


I  have  had  two 
Riverside  Cords 
on  my  car  for 
fifteen  months 
and  they  are  still 
good.  I  use  this 
car  every  day  in 
the  year  over  all 
kinds  of  roads.  I 
recommend 
Riversides  to 
everyone  who 
wants  the  most 
for  their  money. 

F.  B.  Pinnell, 

Cuba,  Mo. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 
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isn’t  so  any  longer,  for  the  West  claims 
to  have  wisdom  of  its  own  now. 

*  *  *  *  sfc 

At  any  rate  I  was  engaged  as  “drama¬ 
tic  critic”  and  coach,  and  I  was  to  play 
some  leading  part.  When  Winter  struck 
that  country  in  those  old  days  people 
were  largely  driven  in  upon  themselves 
for  entertainment  and  subjects  for  criti¬ 
cism.  I  have  observed  that  every  com¬ 
munity  must  have  some  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  there  will  be  some  terrible 
tragedy.  Very  often  it  is  some  form  of 
“protracted  meeting.”  I  got  myself  into 
great  trouble  once  by  agreeing,  to  give  an 
entertainment  in  the  Universalist  Church 
at  a  little  farming  town.  I  did  not  know 
until  my  entertainment  was  about  over 
that  I  had  been  brought  in  as  counter  at¬ 
traction  for  a  revival  at  the  Methodist 
Church.  I  remember  that  when  Billy 
Sunday  preached  in  Paterson  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  brought  in  President  Eliot, 
President  Taft  and  other  “big  guns”  to 
offset  Billy’s  influence.  As  in  my  case  at 
that  Universalist  Church  the  revival 
swept  over  us  and  we  never  left  a  ripple 
to  show  where  we  went  down.  And  also 
in  a  country  town  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  somebody  or  something 
to  criticize.  People  expect  this  sort  of 
character  analysis.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  reputations  are  easily  pulled  apart, 
but  they  cannot  be  readily  patched  to¬ 
gether  again.  As  “dramatic  critic”  for 
that  community  I  had  my  day  on  the  grid¬ 
iron.  I  suppose  the  “setters”  at  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  expected  a  “dramatic 
critic”  to  have  long  black  hair  and  to 
wear  a  black  slouch  hat,  a  long  tailed 
coat  and  a  white  necktie.  Of  course 
Carlyle  has  told  us  how  much  our  clothes 
have  to  do  with  our  progress  through  life. 
Bo  when  I  came  walking  in  from  camp 
with  wool  boots,  a  mackinaw  shirt  and  a 
fur  cap,  I  did  not  quite  impress  these 
‘setters.” 

“They  say  that  young  feller  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  critic!” 

“He  is,  is  he?  Well  he  don’t  look  it!” 

“Oh.  T  don’t  know — ‘you  never  can  tell 
from  the  looks  of  a  toad  how  far  he  can 
jump  !” 

“They  say  he  supported  Edwin  Booth  !” 

“Who’s  he?  Never  heard  of  him.” 

“Borne  big  actor,  they  tell  me  !” 

“Well,  looks  to  me  like  putting  in  a 
two  by  four  where  you  need  a  log.” 

All  these  things  are  to  be  expected. 
These  critics  are  merely  giving  you  a 
chance  to  run  the  gauntlet.  I  have  known 
people  who  would  stop  in  front  of  such 
‘setters’  and  challenge  any  one  of  them 
to  come  out  and  tight  him,  but  even  if  he 
whipped  the  entire  crowd  he  could  not 
prove  himself  a  true  dramatic  critic  except 
on  the  stage.  I  gathered  my  actors  at 
the  home  of  some  “prominent  citizen”  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  motley  crowd.  My 
suggestion  was  that  we  put  on  some  easy 
play  for  amateurs — something  dealing 
with  our  own  lives — something  down  on 
the  ground.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  ground  was  not  what  they  wanted. 
The  sky  was  their  limit  and,  with  one 
accord,  they  demanded  that  we  play  “The 
Lady  of  Lyons.”  You  hear  very  little  of 
that  play  now.  It’s  one  of  the  old-timers 
— stilted,  romantic  and  ridiculous,  with 
long  speeches  and  impossible  situations, 
as  far  removed  in  action  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  Sawdust  City  as  one  can 
imagine.  Well,  I  think  I  understand  it 
now — I  did  not  then.  In  their  own  lives 
these  people  were  unsatisfied.  They 
scolded  and  quarrelled  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  only  the  hardest  toil 
and  meanest  .economy  enabled  them  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  and.  at  that, 
the  union  was  much  like  that  of  the 
pear  grafted  into  the  apple.  Now  when, 
in  the  play  they  saw  the  beautiful  Pau¬ 
line  remaining  faithful  to  the  very  re¬ 
markable  Claude  Melnotte  until  he  came 
home  from  the  war,  so  rich  that  he  threw 
a  bag  of  gold  upon  the  floor — why,  as  one 
man  expressed  it,  “It  makes  us  feel 
good.”  It  was  an  ideal,  a  castle  in 
Spain,  something  that  for  the  moment  lift¬ 
ed  them  up  out  of  Sawdust  City  into  that 
region  where  the  rainbow  went  to  across 
the  lake  after  a  Summer  storm.  And  so 
we  started.  I  can  tell  you  something 
about  the  performance  next  week. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Deodorizing  Cesspool 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  destroy  the 
contents  of  a  privy  pit?  We  have  taken 
away  the  house,  but  do  not  know  whether 
lime  or  lye  and  what  proportion  of  either 
will  be  needed.  v.  c.  B. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pit  well  with  dry  loam.  This 
will  act  as  a  deodorant,  while  the  natural 
process  of  decay  will  destroy  the  organic 
matter  covered.  If  this  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  now,  chlorinated  lime  (known  to 
the  drug  trade  as  chloride  of  lime)  may 
be  used  in  liberal  quantity  as  a  deodor¬ 
ant  and  disinfectant  and  the  pit  covered 
later.  “Chloride  of  lime”  should  be 
fresh,  or  taken  from  sealed  containers, 
to  be  active  as  a  disinfectant,  as  it  loses 
its  strength  on  standing  in  the  open. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mow  -  Rake  ■>  Stack  •>  Bale 
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McC ormick-Deerins  Hay  Loader 


a 


M cCormick-Deering  High-Lift  Stacker 


with 

McCormick  -  Deering 

Haying  Machines! 

TT  is  surprising  how  much  better  hay 
-■■you  can  make,  how  much  labor  you 
can  save,  and  how  much  pleasanter  the 
haying  season  can  be  when  you  use  the 
modern  dependable  hay  tools  found  in 
the  McCormick- Deering  Line.  Regard¬ 
less  of  where  you  are  farming,  if  you 
grow  some  hay,  you  should  know  all 
about  these  machines. 

You  can  get  this  profitable  information 
from  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
or  by  writing  to  us. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Branches  in  93 
Principal  Cities 

IS, 000  Dealers 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELI  VFRY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  W1I.L  8AVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2668  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  ihe  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  00 

popular  Tractor  without  Saddle  — 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


Galvanized —  ^  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
roofing  for  farm  buildings  or  city  properties. 

ApOLi,p-KExeTONE  Copper  Steel  Runt-resisting  Galvanized  Sheets  are 
unexceiled  for  Culverts  Yanks,  Silos,  Roofing.  Spouting,  and  all  exposed 
metal  work  Metal  roofs  give  greatest  protection  from  fire,  light- 
c,on<Jitl°nsof  weather.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in 
i  n  »Ti «  pi i  i~£iea(^n£i*ea tors.  Keystone  Qual  i  ty  is  also  superior  for  Hoof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates  for  residences.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More  for  Your  Money 

Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  ste  I  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ditferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SPEAKING  before  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  last  week,  ex-Governor 
Frank  O.  Lowden  discussed  the  national  agricul¬ 
tural  proiblem.  He  has  a  farm  in  Illinois,  and 
naturally  his  thought  was,  first  of  all,  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  West.  Among  other  things,  the 
governor  went  into  the  question  of  over-production 
or,  more  properly  under-distribution,  as  follows : 

‘"Now,  I  produce  both  corn  and  milk  upon  my  farm. 
I  feed  the  larger  part  of  my  corn  in  the  form  of  silage 
to  my  cows.  I  sell  it,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  milk.  I 
receive  considerably  less  for  it  than  I  did  a  year  ago. 
And  so  these  glowing  figures  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  corn  crop,  over  which  the  financial  writers  of  the 
great  metropolitan  dailies  gloat,  do  not  comfort  me 
much.  I  am  indeed  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  I 
have  been  taught  that  to  produce  sixty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  is  a  finer  achievement  than  to  produce  forty- 
five.  I  like  to  see  the  milk  pail  brimming  full  with 
sweet,  pure  milk.  But  when  I  see  forty-live  bushels  of 
corn  worth  more  than  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  and  when 
I  see  the  milk  pail  but  two-thirds  full  worth  more  than 
the  brimming  pail  of  another  year,  I  become  confused 
and  hardly  know  what  to  do.” 

Mr.  Lowden’s  great  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  co¬ 
operative  marketing.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  in  localities  where  this  form  of  marketing  is 
supposed  to  prevail  the  milk  question  is  any  easier 
than  in  Illinois,  because,  of  course,  he  knows  that 
is  not  true.  He  did  not  touch  another  most  im¬ 
portant  side  of  the  question,  which  is  the  fact  that 
production  of  milk  has  increased  too  fast  for  our 
present  system  of  distribution.  Our  agricultural 
educators  have  led  in  the  work  of  improving  our 
dairy  cattle,  growing  and  handling  fodder  crops  and 
in  making  up  dairy  rations.  All  this  has  tended  to 
increase  the  supplies  of  milk,  but  as  matters  now 
stand,  an  over-production  of  milk  means  less  than 
living  wage  to  the  producers  but  greater  profits  to 
the  distributors  since  they  are  able  to  control  the 
market.  At  the  same  time  the  retail  price  is  put 
so  high  that  consumers  cannot  or  will  not  buy  the 
milk  which  they  need.  It  seems  evident  that  we 
must  organize  for  balanced  production  as  well  as  for 
sale.  Mr.  Lowden  gives  as  a  remedy  only  the  usual 
arguments  for  co-operative  marketing.  Now  this 
has  been  tried  over  and  over — usually  with  more  or 
less  expensive  failure  chiefly  because  it  was  started 
wrong.  Men  like  Mr.  Lowden  should  not  content 
themselves  with  telling  us  what  we  all  realize  now 
— they  should  devise  some  practical  way  of  actually 
doing  it. 

* 

AARON  Sapiro  has  finally  brought  his  libel  suit 
against  Henry  Ford  into  court.  Sapiro  sues 
for  one  million  dollars  damages,  based,  it  seems, 
largely  on  the  plea  the  articles  in  the  Dearborn 
Independent  have  injured  Sapiro’s  reputation  and 
reduced  his  earning  capacity.  The  Independent 
charged  in  effect,  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among 
certain  Hebrew  capitalists  to  secure  control  of  mar¬ 
keting,  and  that  the  famous  Sapiro  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganizing  from  the  top  has  failed.  As  for  the  con¬ 
spiracy  part  of  it  we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  Mr. 
Sapiro  will  have  his  hands  more  than  full  to  prove 
any  great  success  for  his  plan.  We  are  glad  he  has 
brought  the  suit.  It  ought  to  help  clear  the  air  and 
help  show  us  where  we  are  at.” 

* 

ON  the  next  page  is  a  contrast  in  farm  figures. 

From  1885  to  1924  is  something  of  a  jump,  yet 
the  crops  produced  and  the  land  actually  under  cul¬ 
tivation  are  much  the  same.  The  income  is  from 
tobacco,  grain,  live  stock  and  dairy  products.  The 
gross  income  is  about  the  same,  but  the  expenses  run 
much  higher.  The  combined  cost  of  labor,  taxes  and 
household  expenses  in  1885  was  $550,  while  in  1924 


it  rose  to  $1,152.  In  addition  to  that  the  feed  bill 
jumped  from  practically  nothing  to  $370.  We  want 
to  get  as  many  of  such  statements  as  possible  from 
farmers  who  are  old  enough  to  look  back  40  years 
and  find  their  records.  We  shall  probably  find  that 
in  most  cases  such  farmers  are  receiving  about  the 
same  income  as  ever,  but  that  their  expenses  for 
feed,  taxes  and  living  expenses  have  nearly  doubled. 
For  example,  in  1885  not  a  dollar  was  spent  for 
autos  and  radio.  Last  year  over  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  were  spent  for  radio  fixtures,  while  about  six 
billions  went  for  cars,  gas  and  repairs.  And  prob¬ 
ably  00  per  cent  of  all  this  was  spent  for  pleasure. 
The  trouble  has  been  to  try  to  adjust  this  immense 
expenditure  into  the  national  income. 

:* * 

We  have  had  a  taste  of  fighting  the  centi’alization  of 
schools.  They  have  a  fine  sehoolhouse  down  in  the 
village  for  the  mill  help  children  to  go  to,  and  they 
wanted  to  take  my  two  little  girls,  barely  of  school  age, 
4 %  miles  to  it,  instead  of  opening  a  first-rate  district 
sehoolhouse  right  in  the  neighborhood  (there  are  seven 
children  in  all).  Appeals  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  school  board  were  in  vain,  so  I  went  to  the  school 
meeting,  made  a  little  speech  and  put  the  motion 
through.  More  power  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  fight. 

New  Hampshire.  b.  S. 

IMS  man  has  learned  the  first  principles  of  the 
great  reformer’s  program — We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  He  got  right  up  in  school  meeting  and  “made 
a  speech.”  We  wish  we  had  a  copy  of  it.  At  every 
such  meeting  the  people  are  only  waiting  for  a 
leader.  They  want  to  do  what  is  fair  and  right  and 
if  the  case  is  presented  to  them  forcibly  they  will 
do  it.  If  everyone  hangs  back  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  start,  the  meeting  will  probably  do  nothing 
but  ratify  what  a  few  so-called  “leaders”  want  to 
put  over  for  their  own  advantage.  The  way  things 
are  now  going  the  average  citizen  must  take  what 
is  handed  out  to  him  or  step  up  and  demand  what 
he  and  his  friends  need.  “Who  would  be  free,  him¬ 
self  must  strike  the  blow.” 

* 

WE  have  had  the  wonder  of  wonders  this  year 
with  our  fruit.  Just  as  the  cherries  and 
peaches  were  opening  and  the  apples  were  nearly 
ready  there  suddenly  came  a  cold  blast.  The  water 
froze  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  frost  lay  like  snow 
on  the  strawberries.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that 
any  of  the  buds  could  escape,  and  we  were  ready  to 
report  failure — and  hope  for  better  things  next  year. 
A  few  days  later,  just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  we 
decided  to  examine  a  few  buds.  Judge  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  which  came  when  we  found  them  practically 
all  sound  !  A  few  strawberry  blooms  were  dead,  but 
most  of  the  peaches  and  cherries  were  very  much 
alive.  How  they  escaped  total  destruction  is  a  mar¬ 
vel.  A  later  frost  may  get  them  yet,  but  they  went 
through  that  purgatory  of  ice  without  harm.  It 
might  have  been  well  if  more  of  them  had  been 
killed,  for  the  trees  cannot  handle  the  staggering 
bloom  now  swelling  into  fruit.  We  may  be  thinned 
out  later — 'but  as  it  stands  there  was  a  break  in 
the  back  of  the  cold  snap  rather  than  in  the  fruit. 

* 

WE  never  tried  harder  to  find  exact  figures 
about  the  cost  of  any  farm  product  than  we 
have  to  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  a  bearing  orchard 
of  apple  trees.  It  has  been  reported  over  and  over 
again  that  certain  people  have  figured  every  cent  of 
cost  from  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  picking  of 
the  crop,  but  on  approaching  these  folks  we  found 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  cost.  The 
nearest  we  have  come  to  it  is  the  following: 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  as  in  many 
cases  it  is  nearly  a  personal  viewpoint  as  to  wliat  con¬ 
stitutes  a  cost.  To  be  wholly  accurate  all  costs  from 
the  purchase  of  the  land  until  your  orchard  is  in  bear¬ 
ing  must  be  accounted  for,  and  to  be  fair  you  should 
credit  the  orchard  with  anything  raised  during  the 
growing  period.  Figuring  as  a  started  point  your  land 
and  buildings  at  $100  per  acre  and  planting,  your  trees 
40  ft.  apart  with  fillers  one  way,  making  54  trees  to 
the  acre.  I  think  about  $750  per  acre  is  a  fair  cost  for 
an  orchard  in  first-class  condition  when  it  is  fifteen 
years  old.  c.  L.  M. 

■Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  would  give  each  of  the  54  trees  on  the  acre 
a  cost  value  of  about  $14  or  each  of  the  24  perma- 
ent.  trees  a  little  over  $30.  Yet  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  selling  such  a  bearing  tree  for  any  such 
money.  It  would  be  worth  $50  at  least  as  an  in¬ 
vestment — if  of  a  good  and  suitable  variety.  Yet 
at  the  usual  method  of  appraisal,  in  case  of  damage, 
such  a  tree  would  be  considered  worth  $15  at  law. 
Is  there  no  way  of  obtaining  the  exact  figures  for 
such  values? 


May  9,  1925 

T  will  surprise  thousands  of  our  readers  to  learn 
that  Alva  Agee,  for  the  past  nine  years  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  that  his  successor  has  been  elected.  We 
had  all  supposed  that  Mr.  Agee  was  a  fixture  in  the 
administration  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  and 
that  he  would  remain  for  many  years.  For  New 
Jersey  follows  the  wise  policy  of  retaining  faithful 
and  efficient  public  servants  in  office  as  long  as  they 
feel  that  they  are  useful.  On  his  record  Mr.  Agee  • 
might  well  have  remained  in  office  10  years  longer 
with  credit  to  the  State,  but  his  health  is  such  that 
he  feels  he  should  retire,  and  he  will  make  his 
future  home  in  California.  Thus  the  ranks  of  what 
we  may  call  “the  old  guard”  are  thinning  out.  There 
are  not  many  of  them  left.  Mr.  Agee  was  one  of 
the  old  pioneers  in  “Farm  Institute”  work.  In  the 
old  days  he  worked  with  such  men  as  Terry,  Gould, 
Powell,  Woodward,  Cook,  Curtis,  Henry  and  others 
who  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  infant  agriculture,  and 
were  as  much  responsible  as  anyone  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  gigantic  system  of  the  present  day.  Some 
of  our  younger  laboratory  men  may  think  that  this 
group  of  “practical”  teachers  were  rather  rough 
nurses  for  the  baby  in  the  agricultural  cradle,  but 
they  did  great  work  in  their  day,  and  they  filled  a 
place  which  cannot  be  exactly  filled  as  they  drop  out. 

% 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  that  freight  airship — 
the  beginning  of  a  definite  transportation  service. 
Chemical  development  has  made  such  things  pos¬ 
sible.  The  chemists  take  two  or  several  metals,  some 
strong  and  heavy,  others  brittle  and  soft,  others  light 
and  without  great  strength,  and  by  fusing  them  in 
varying  proportions  produce  an  alloy  at  once  as 
strong  as  steel  and  as  light  as  thick  paper.  By 
working  out  these  alloys  they  are  able  to  make  an 
airplane  strong  enough  to  hold  its  parts  together 
and  yet  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  steel. 
They  are  also  working  out  new  gases  of  superior 
lifting  power,  and  new  forms  of  engines  with  the 
power  of  an  eagle  and  the  size  of  a  bantam.  These 
things  are  constantly  being  worked  out,  and  will, 
before  long,  be  utilized  by  the  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
duce  light  airplanes  which  will  rank  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  light  cars.  We  have  every  belief  that  within  10 
years  the  air  will  be  nearly  as  well  filled  with  these 
metal  birds  as  our  roads  are  now  filled  with  cars. 
They  will  be  practical  and  useful.  They  can  even 
be  used  by  farmers  to  carry  light  loads  of  high- 
priced  produce  to  market.  We  might  as  well  admit 
that  these  things  are  coming,  for  we  can  literally  see 
the  portents  in  the  air — although  we  do  not  think 
the  coming  of  these  steel  birds  will  be  an  evil  thing. 
Ask  yourself  whether  the  coming  in  succession  of 
the  telephone,  the  gas  engine,  the  radio  and  the 
tractor  have  brought  good  or  evil  to  the  people.  At 
any  rate,  you  cannot  stop  their  coming.  In  the  life 
of  Tiberius  the  Roman  Emperor  it  is  stated  that  a 
citizen  invented  a  method  for  making  malleable 
glass.  He  brought  to  the  Emperor  a  beautiful  glass 
vase  which  was  thrown  to  the  ground  ‘only  to  be 
dented.  With  a  hammer  the  dent  was  rounded  into 
shape.  The  Emperor  watched  this  glass  man  and 
considered.  Tribute  was  then  paid  in  glass — it  was 
as  precious  as  gold.  Its  very  fragile  quality  kept  it 
valuable.  If  it  could  be  handled  like  this  vase  it 
would  sink  to  the  value  of  copper  or  iron.  So 
Tiberius  asked  this  man  if  any  other  knew  his  secret. 
When  he  answered  “No,”  the  Emperor  promptly  had 
his  head  cut  off  and  the  secret  died  with  him ! 
There  are,  perhaps,  those  who  think  that  the  world 
would  have  been  saner  and  surer  if  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  had  been  held  back  several  centuries, 
or  if  the  discoverers  of  poison  gas  and  new  explosives 
had  been  handled  like  that  glass  man — but  we  must 
all  accept  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  and  ac¬ 
cept  these  great  world-changing  inventions  as  they 
come. 


Brevities 

Now,  as  an  argument  for  tobacco,  someone  claims 
that  no  tobacco  ehewer  ever  has  a  tapeworm ! 

If  we  were  feeding  a  child  on  pasteurized  milk  we 
should  be  sure  to  give  orange  or  tomato  juice  along 
with  it. 

One  of  the  best  vegetable  foods  for  chickens  is  the 
tomato.  This  vegetable  is  rich  in  vitamins,  and  chick¬ 
ens  enjoy  it. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  any  fertilizers  composed  of  two  or  more  ingredients 
containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  total  plant  food. 

None  of  the  colleges  or  experiment  stations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  analyses  of  drinking  water  for  private 
individuals.  The  health  officer  of  your  town  ought  to 
do  it. 
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Save  Dairy  Co-operation 

Dairymen  Must  Speak  as  a  Unit 

Part  III 

HE  economic  salvation  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  is  the  democratic  form  of 
organized  co-operation.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  organization  include  every  dairyman  or  every 
quart  of  milk  in  the  territory.  It  is  necessary  that 
it  embrace  a  major  part  of  the  producers  and  of 
the  product ;  and,  if  it  is  properly  organized  for  the 
exclusive  good  of  its  members,  it  will  embrace  sub¬ 
stantially  all  of  the  producers  and  all  of  the  product. 
You  could  not  keep  dairymen  out  of  a  real  dairy  co¬ 
operative  association  with  a  big  stick. 

The  co-operative  dairy  association  for  the  New 
York  territory  with  its  194,000  dairymen  must  be 
organized  with  every  possible  precaution  to  win  and 
hold  and  merit  the  confidence  of  dairymen.  Any 
suspicion  of  craft  or  want  of  candor  will  be  fatal. 
Any  opportunity  for  selfishness  or  group  advantage 
will  destroy  its  chances  of  success.  It  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  absolute  control  of  management  and  policies 
and  finances  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members.  A 
mere  appearance  of  majority  control  will  not  do. 
To  hold  194,000  dairy  farmers,  the  provisions  for 
control  must  be  fair  and  efficient. 

It  must  also  provide  for  full  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  for  members.  The  right  to  vote  is  a  doubtful 
privilege,  if  the  member  does  not  have  the  facilities 
to  vote  efficiently,  and  the  information  to  enable 
him  to  vote  intelligently. 

Voluntary  membership  is  another  important  pro¬ 
vision.  A  time  contract  with  members  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  association  to  make  deliveries  on 
existing  contracts,  but  the  time  contracts  with  mem¬ 
bers  need  not  exceed  the  tenure  of  contract  with 
buyers.  Good  and  economic  service  is  the  best  bond 
to  hold  membership..  When  given  it  has  proved  to 
be  sufficient. 

The  association  must  maintain  a  single  agency 
to  control  the  supply  to  stabilize  the  market,  and  to 
negotiate  prices  and  sales.  This  agency  must  be 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  producers. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  natural  conditions,  producers  in  the  New 
York  territory  have  a  limited  monopoly  in  the  great 
metropolitan  milk  market.  This  potential  advantage 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  dealer  can  maintain  his 
business  in  the  New  York  market  without  a  supply 
of  milk  from  the  New  York  milk  shed.  He  can  get 
some  milk  from  beyond  the  regular  source  of  supply, 
but  he  cannot  depend  on  the  volume  or  the  quality 
from  those  distant  fields  of  production.  The  bulk 
of  his  needs  must  come  from  the  New  York  territory 
and  if  he  were  denied  this  supply,  he  could  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  business.  The  general  practice  of  some 
dealers  has  been  to  secure  something  near  their 
regular  requirements  in  the  New  York  territory,  and 
then  to  supplement  this  by  shipments  from  distant 
points.  The  practice  increases  the  surplus  when  it 
is  not  actually  needed,  and  prevents  a  shortage  when 
the  regular  supply  is  short.  In  both  cases  it  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  prices  low  to  the  producer. 
The  practice  overcomes  the  natural  advantage  of 
the  producer  in  the  metropolitan  market.  Producers 
selling  as  individuals  or  in  isolated  groups  sur¬ 
render  the  benefits  of  their  natural  advantages. 

The  properly  organized  co-operative  dairy  associa¬ 
tion  would  place  the  whole  supply  of  milk  for  liquid 
consumption  in  the  hands  of  its  selling  agency,  and 
direct  its  spokesman  to  sell  it  only  to  dealers  who 
would  contract  for  their  full  requirements  at  the  as¬ 
sociation  price.  The  dealer  would  have  no  surplus 
unless  he  bought  in  excess  of  his  requirements.  He 
would  have  no  classes  or  blended  prices.  The  word 
surplus  would  disappear  from  his  vocabulary.  The 
honest  dealer  would  stand  on  a  purchase  price  level 
with  the  crooks  in  the  trade.  He  would  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  anxiety  and  expense  he  now  faces. 
His  business  would  be  more  stable  and  his  profits 
ample. 

The  dealers  under  contract  to  take  their  full  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  association  would  not  be  able 
to  ship  in  milk  from  Canada  or  other  distant  terri¬ 
tory  to  create  a  surplus  and  depress  prices.  When 
the  requirements  of  the  dealers  are  satisfied,  the 
surplus,  if  there  be  any,  would  be  manufactured  into 
by-products  under  the  supervision  of  the  selling 
agency.  The  cost  of  the  sui’plus  can  be  easily  and 
simply  distributed  equally  over  all  members. 

To  succeed,  dairymen  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  First  they  thought  and 
acted  as  individuals.  They  failed.  They  tried  or¬ 
ganization  in  alliance  with  distributors,  and  failed. 
Just  once  they  tried  to  rely  on  their  own  united 


strength  and  won.  Then  they  thought  and  acted 
in  groups.  They  failed.  Now  they  have  made  group 
alliances  with  dealers.  They  have  already  failed. 
When  they  again  think  as  an  individual  unit  without 
alliance  or  partnership  with  any  other  interest,  they 
will  again  make  prices  for  themselves. 


Exposure  of  Fake  Fertilizers 

WE  have  sometimes  criticized  the  experiment 
stations  for  the  very  “gentlemanly”  way  in 
which  they  go  after  fertilizer  and  other  frauds.  You 
cannot  make  much  impression  upon  such  frauds  by 
handling  them  with  kid  gloves.  They  need  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  what  wits  formerly  known  in  the  prize 
ring  as  the  “raw  knxxcks.”  But,  say  our  scientific 
friends,  how  woxxld  you  handle  them?  R.  E.  Rose, 
the  State  Chemist  of  Florida,  has  issxxed  a  circular 
on  “Fake  Fertilizers”  which  seems  to  answer  the 
question — in  part  at  least : 

We  have  received  a  circular  by  mail  “Pulverized 
Lava  Rock  (Stone  Meal)  ;”  also  designated  as  ‘McCril- 
lis  Stone  Meal,”  “Nature’s  Complete  -Soil  Restorer  and 
Crop  Producer,”  offered  for  $88  per  ton  in  carload  lots, 
strictly  cash. 

This  material  is  described  as  “The  best  and  only  true 
natural  plant  food  is :  Stone  meal  (finely  pulverized 
meteoric  rock)  as  it  holds  in  natural  polarically  unified 
combination  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  unified 
mineral  soil  which  will  bring  forth  sound,  wholesome 
crops  and  acts  as  a  disinfectant  and  insecticide.” 

This  is  but  an  echo  of  “Bread  From  Stones,”  the 


This  map,  on  a  large  scale,  was  shown  at  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibition  here  in  .New  York  to  illustrate  how 
population  is  centering  in  this  State  and  where  power 
lines  will  be  most  needed.  It  is  stated  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  population  will  be  found  located 
in  the  white  unshaded  belt  running  up  the  Hudson  and 
aci’oss  the  State  to  Buffalo  along  the  line  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  It  is  not  genei’ally  known  or 
realized  how  population  and  power  have  concentrated 
in  this  narrow  strip. 


“New  Mineral  Fertilizer,”  and  others  of  similar  ehar- 
actei-,  as  have  been  exposed  from  Maine  to  Florida ; 
particularly  in  Florida  in  1913. 

Probably  no  pamphlet  has  been  published  that  con¬ 
tains  more  misinformation,  calculated  to  deceive  the 
farmer,  than  this  pamphlet  which  has  been  widely  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country,  particulai-ly  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  States. 

An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  McCrillis’  Stone  Meal, 
taken  from  a  lot  of  19  tons  seized  at  Tampa,  shows : 

Ammonia  . 0.14% 

Available  Plios.  Acid  . 0.22% 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid . 0.93% 

Potash  (K20)  . 0.35% 

The  commercial  value  of  this  material,  from  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  is  $1.40  per  ton  at  present  State  values; 
or  $36.60  per  ton  less  than  the  price  ($38)  at  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  sandy  soils  of  the  State 
have  the  following  average  analysis  : 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid..  0.16%  at  $0.37  =  0.06 

Ammonia  . 0.04%  at  4.60=0.18 

Potash  . 0.009%  at  1.25=0.02 


A  total  State  fei-tilizing  value  of,  per  ton.  .0.26 
while  McCrillis’  Stone  Meal  has  a  State  value  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  %, 

Ammonia  . 0.14%  at  $4.60  =  0.54 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid. ..  1.14%  at  0.37  =  0.43 
Potash  . 0.35%  at  1.25  =  0.43 

A  total  value  of,  per  ton . 1.40 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  analysis  of  Florida 
muck  soils,  which  show  an  average  of 

Ammonia  . .  .3.10%  at  $4.60=$14.26 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid.  .0.18%  at  0.37=  0.07 

Potash  . 0.08%  at  1.25=  0.10 


A  total  (State  value  of . . . $14.48 

per  ton,  or  $13.03  in  excess  of  the  State  value  of  Mc¬ 
Crillis’  Stone  Meal. 


A  Contrast  in  Farm  Figures 

I  am  sending  an  account  of  my  farming  operations 
in  1885  and  in  1924.  The  year  1885  was  in  Ohio,  the 
year  1924  was  in  New  York.  In  both  instances  I  spent 
all  my  time  on  the  farm.  In  1924,  as  noted  after  de¬ 
ducting  expenses  and  interest  charges  on  the  invest¬ 
ments,  I  had  left  $337  as  compensation  for  my  year’s 
labor,  whereas  in  1885  I  had  left  $1,228.25.  In  both 
instances  the  family  needs  of  butter,  milk,  eggs,  poultry 
and  meats  came  out  of  that,  which  we  produced  on  the 
farm,  while  the  aggregate  cash  expenses  in  each  in¬ 
stance  for  household  expenses  were  actual  money  ex¬ 
penses  outside  of  what  farm  products  we  exchanged  for 
groceries,  clothing,  etc.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  clearly 


shows  the  difference  between  now  and  40  yeai’s  ago.  The 
cultivated  land  in  each  instance  was  about  the  same, 
and  crops  produced  and  sold  were  similar.  The  income 
in  1885  for  my  personal  labor  was  about  six  times  what 
I  paid  for  a  hired  man  for  a  year,  while  in  1924  my 
net  personal  income  of  $337  is  about  one-half  of  what 
one  man  would  cost  me  for  a  year.  As  a  whole  the  re¬ 
view  clearly  indicates  and  shows  the  slump  in  farming 
profits  in  1924  as  compared  with  profits  in  1885,  and  in 
facts  shows  that  farming  operations  now  are  carried 
on  at  a  deficit. 

In  1885  my  hired  help  of  one  man  for  860  days  cost 
me  $2<5  and  board.  In  1924  I  paid  out  $596  and  main¬ 
tenance  for  a  family  and  received  225  days'  work  for 
such  expenditure.  In  other  words,  I  received  135  days 
less  work  in  1924  than  I  did  in  1885,  and  paid  out  $321 
more  money  for  hired  help.  Yet  in  1S&5  I  received  a 
net  income  for  my  personal  work  practically  four  times 
that  which  I  received  in  1924. 

Location  of  farm.  New  York;  acreage,  310;  year, 
1924;  valuation  of  farm  and  personal  property,  $9,000; 
located  2%  miles  from  a  city  population  of  20,000.  In¬ 


come  from  crops  grown  as  below  : 

4  aci-es  of  beans,  2,620  lbs . $171.00 

12  acres  of  buckwheat,  180  bushels .  202.00 

80  acres  of  hay,  60  tons;  25  tons  on  hand _  250.00 

8  acres  of  potatoes,  300  bushels;  value .  150.00 

3  acres  of  tobacco,  3,100  lbs .  527.00 

12  acres  of  corn  used  for  feed. 

12  acres  of  oats  used  for  feed,  300  bushels. 

Dairy  products  from  7  cows .  580.00 

Sale  of  5  veal  calves .  71. (X) 

Sale  of  27  lambs  and  250  lbs.  of  wool .  263.00 

Sale  of  5  hogs  .  102.00 

Poultry  and  eggs  .  283.00 


Total  receipts  . $2,599.00 

Expenses 

Hired  help  .  $596.00 

Feed  for  stock  .  290.00 

Fertilizer  .  85.00 

Taxes  .  161.00 

Insurance  .  19.00 

Seed  .  45.00 

Poultry  feed  . 80.00 

Baby  chicks  .  65.00 

Family  expenses  in  money  .  425.00 

Repairs  to  buildings  .  56.00 


Total  expenses  . $1,722.00 


Net  income  .  $877.00 

Allowance  of  6%  interest  on  valuation  of 

$9,000  .  540.00 


Value  of  my  labor  for  the  year . . .  $337.00 


Location  of  farm,  Ohio  ;  acreage,  105 ;  valuation,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  property,  $6,000.  Farm  located  six 
miles  from  railroad  town  of  450  and  10  miles  from 


another  town  of  2,000  population  : 

20  acres  of  hay,  25  tons,  sold  10  tons .  $120.00 

4  aci-es  of  tobacco,  5,050  lbs .  1,010.00 

Income  from  5  daix*y  cows .  175.00 

10  acres  of  oats,  450  bushels ;  sold  200  bushels 

at  27c  .  54.00 

20  acres  of  corn,  900  bushels ;  sold  400  bushels 

at  38c  . 152.00 

15  acres  of  wheat,  300  bushels ;  sold  250 

bushels  at  $1.28  .  312.50 

25  lambs,  $3.50  each .  92.50 

250  lbs.  of  wool  at  16c  per  lb .  40.00 

Poultx*y  products  .  130.00 

16  hogs,  5,200  lbs.  at  5c  lb .  260.00 


Total  income . $2,346.00 

Expenses 

Hired  help,  one  man  for  the  year....  $200.00 

Extra  help,  GO  days,  at  $1.25. .  75.00 

Taxes  .  65.00 

Repairs  to  property  .  50.75 

Seed  . -. .  45.00 

Feed  for  stock  and  poulti*y .  27.00 

Family  expenses  in  money  .  285.00 


Total  expenses  .  $747.75 

Deducting  6%  interest  on  $6,000 .  360.00 


Value  of  my  labor  for  the  year . $1,228.25 

New  York.  •  w.  w.  H. 


The  New  Milk  Transportation 

HE  following  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

With  his  glass  tank  the  western  farmer  may  soon 
become  the  milkman  of  the  East.  By  fast  freight 
New  York  can  get  milk  in  tanks  from  California 
in  96  hours.  A  tank  of  milk,  1,350  gallons,  was  shipped 
by  motor  truck  from  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee  recently 
in  54  hours.  The  milk  arrived  six  days  old  and  was  in 
perfect  condition. 

Tanking  milk  to  the  consuming  centers  in  the  East 
will  have  many  good  results.  It  should  lower  as  well 
as  stabilize  the  price  of  milk  in  the  ifast  and  in  the 
great  cities.  As  milk,  for  babies  at  least,  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  almost  as  a  public  utility,  the  question  of  milk 
rates  has  a  general  importance. 

Tanking  milk  will  develop  the  West.  It  will  extend 
the  daii’y  area.  That  means  extension  of  diversified 
farming,  land  rebuilding,  and  a  general  stabilization  of 
agricultural  conditions.  More  and  cheaper  milk  means 
more  consumption  of  milk  and  a  greater  use  of  its 
products. 

While  that  carries  it  too  far  ahead  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  extension  of  this  xnilk  tank  service 
will  develop.  New  York  now  buys  a  good  proportion 
of  the  cream  the  city  uses  from  the  West  and  more 
■vvy.ll  come.  The  tank  system  of  milk  shipment  will 
continue  to  develop,  and  will  greatly  compete  with 
railroad  service.  There  will,  howevei*,  be  a  limit  to 
its  use,  and  there  will  be  new  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation  which  will  interfere  with  this  tank  service. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  system  of  large  pneumatic 
tubes  may  yet  be  introduced.  There  will  be  carriers 
(Continued  on  Page  779) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Hymn  For  Memorial  Day 

O  Valiant  Hearts,  who  to  your  glory 
came 

Through  dust  of  conflict  and  through 
battle-flame ; 

Tranquil  you  lie,  your  knightly  virtue 
proved, 

Your  memory  hallowed  in  the  Land  you 
loved. 

Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank  to 
war. 

As  who  had  heard  God’s  message  from 
afar ; 

All  you  had  hoped  for,  all  you  had  you 
gave 

To  save  Mankind — yourself  you  scorned 
to  save. 

vSplendtid  you  passed,  the  great  surrender 
made, 

Into  the  light  that  nevermore  shall  fade; 
Deep  your  contentment  in  that  blest 
abode, 

Who  wait  the  last  clear  trumpet-call  of 
God. 

Long  years  ago,  as  earth  lay  dark  and 
still, 

Rose  a  loud  cry  upon  a  lonely  hill, 

While  in  the  frailty  of  our  human  clay 
Christ,  our  Redeemer,  passed* 1  the  self¬ 
same  way. 

^till  Stands  His  Cross  from  that  dread 
hour  to  this, 

Like  some  bright  star  above  the  dark 
abyss ; 

Still,  through  the  veil,  the  Victor’s  pity¬ 
ing  eyes 

Look  down  to  bless  our  lesser  Calvaries. 

These  were  His  servants,  in  His  steps 
thev  trod 

Following  through  death  the  martyr’d 
Son  of  God. 

Victor  He  rose;  victorious  too  shall  rise 
Thev  who  have  drunk  His  cup  of  Sacri¬ 
fice. 

O  risen  Lord,  O  Shepherd  of  our  Dead. 
Whose  Cross  has  bought  them  and  whose 
Staff  has  led — 

In  glorious  hope  their  proud  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  Land 

Commits  her  Children  to  Thy  gracious 
hand. 

— Sung  in  Cathedral  of  St.  John 

the  Divine. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  the  recipe 
for  lemon  butter,  which  follows:  One 
pound  of  granulated  sugar,  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  white  of  four,  one-fourth  pound 
of  butter,  juice  of  three  large  lemons. 
Beat  the  eggs,  put  all  the  ingredients  in 
a  double  boiler,  and  cook,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  until  the  thickness  of  honey.  Put 
away  in  jelly  glasses.  It  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  is  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  recipe;  lemon  butter  is  a  delicious 
filling  for  delicate  sandwiches,  for  layer 
cakes,  or  for  little  tarts.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  on  band;  a  layer  cake 
may  be  baked  very  quickly,  and  this 
prepared  filling  will  save  time  on  a  busy 
day. 

«  * 

Cereal  coffee  is  popular  with  many  and 
is  often  made  at  home.  Bran  coffee  is 
prepared  by  stirring  one-half  cup  0)f 
molasses  into  one  quart  of  di‘y  bran,  and 
then  browning  it  in  a  baking  pan  on  the 
top  of  the  stove.  It  should  be  stirred 
frequently,  and  browned  to  the  color  of 
well-roasted  coffee.  Another  cereal  cof¬ 
fee  is  made  from  rolled  oats,  browned  in 
the  oven  without  any  mixture  of  mo¬ 
lasses — nothing  but  the  dry  rolled  oats 
deeply  browned.  The  beverag®-  made 
from  the  oats  is  better  when  not  boiled 
hard,  merely  simmered  slowly,  Parched 
corn  is  another  coffee  substitute,  the 
kernels  being  thoroughly  browned,  and 
the  beverage  cooked  very  slowly.  One  of 
our  friends  tells  us  that  the  old-fashioned 
way  was  to  brown  the  corn  on  the  cob 
by  laying  the  ear  of  corn  directly  on  the 
wood  fire,  putting  the  whole  cob  in  the 
—coffeepot.  It  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing 
in  flavor,  though  less  like  real  coffee  than 
the  bran  browned  with  molasses. 

.  * 

Crack  fillers  for  improving  floors  are 
in  demand  at  housecleaning  time.  One 
of  those  most  commonly  used  is  made 
from  flour  paste  and  torn  newspaper.  It 
calls  for  1  lb.  of  flour  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  a  smooth  paste,  to  which  three 
euarts  of  boiling  water  are  added.  The 
paste  is  put  in  a  double  boiler,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  powdered  alum  added,  and 
scraps  of  torn  newspaper  are  stirred  in, 


cooking  until  it  is  the  consistency  of 
putty.  Another  crack-filler  is  made  by 
dissolving  fine  cabinet  glue  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
then  stirring  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  fine 
sawdust  until  it  is  like  putty.  This  may 
be  colored  to  match  the  wood.  It  is 
worked  into  the  crack  with  a  thin  knife. 
Another  sawdust  filler  is  made  by  scald¬ 
ing  sawdust  with  boiling  water,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  soak  for  a  week.  It  is  then 
boiled  until  pasty,  drained  in  a  cloth, 
and  then  mixed  to  a  putty  with  thin 
glue.  Ordinary  glazier’s  putty  -is  not 
desirable  as  a  crack-filler  for  wood,  as  it 
dries  out,  cracks,  and  does  not  hold  to 
the  boards. 

Rust  and  Bluing  Diffi¬ 
culties 

I  had  never  had  much  trouble  with 
rust  stains  until  last  Summer,  when  they 
suddenly  began  to  appear  on  the  Clothes. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  stains  were 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


in  sizes  14,  16  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
l’i  yds.  of  binding. 
Twenty  cents. 


207.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38.  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3’t  yds.  36- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


1521.  Jumper  dress 
for  girls.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
40-in.  material  for 
dress  and  1V1*  yds. 
40-in.  material  for 
guimpe.  Twenty 


203.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  14,  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
36-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  blouse. 
Twenty  cents. 


cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


more  likely  to  appear  on  my  very  best 
linens  and  lingerie  than  on  the  ordinary 
clothes.  I  always  strain  every  drop  of 
water  used  for  laundering  purposes 
through  a  muslin  sack,  which  is  tied 
about  the  pump  spout ;  this  fact  was 
ample  assurance  that  the  rust  stains  did 
not  come  as  a  result  of  rusty  pipes.  When, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  wash 
boiler,  washing  machine,  tubs  and  wash¬ 
board,  no  rusty  surfaces  were  revealed, 
I  was  somewhat  mystified.  Removing 
rust  stains  without  weakening  the  fiber 
of  the  material  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
and  time-consuming  process.  Needless 
to  say  I  was  in  despair. 

About  this  time,  Myra  Brown,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  a  student  at  Ohio  State 
University,  came  to  visit  us.  Of  course 

I  told  her  my  tale  of  woe ;  she  was 
sympathetic  at  once,  and  offered  to  help 
me  locate  the  trouble.  After  I  had  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  no  rusty  surfaces  were  at 
fault,  Myra  almost  took  my  breath  away 
by  announcing  that  the  bluing  must  be 
the  offender.  How  could  it  be  the  bluing, 
I  wondered. 

I  was  soon  to  learn.  Myra  prepared 
some  strong  soapsuds,  explaining  as  she 
did  so  that  manv  of  the  liquid  bluings 


on  the  market  are  made  from  Prussian 
blue,  a  cheap  soluble  salt  of  iron.  When 
the  suds  was  ready  she  added  some  to  a 
little  of  the  bluing;  instantly  the  color 
changed  from  blue  to  yellow,  proving  the 
presence  of  iron,  she  said.  It  was  thus 
that  I  learned  about  the  drawbacks  of 
Prussian  blue ;  it  is  so  easily  decomposed 
by  soap  that  unless  the  clothes  are  rinsed 
very  thoroughly  rust  stains  will  appear 
on  them  when  they  are  ironed.  I  also 
learned  from  Myra  that  hot  rinse  water 
is  much  more  effective  than  cold  in  re¬ 
moving  soap  from  clothes. 

My  rust-stain  troubles  had  dated  from 
the  day  I  discontinued  the  use  of  old- 
fashioned  ball  bluing  and  began  to  use 
liquid  or  bottle  bluing.  My  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  ball  bluing  had  been  that  it  did 
not  dissolve  readily ;  I  had  to  keep  the 
rinse  water  agitated  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
dissolved  particles  of  bluing  from  settling 
on  the  clothes,  thus  causing  spots  and 
streaks. 

As  ball  bluings  and  liquid  bluings  had 
both  proved  unsatisfactory,  Myra  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  make  my  own  bluing.  I 
did  so,  using  the  formula  that  she  gave 
me.  I  much  prefer  it  to  the  other  kinds 
I  have  used.  As  it  will  keep  indefinitely 
I  make  a  quart  at  a  time  as  follows: 
Dissolve  one-fourth  ounce  powdered  ani¬ 
line  blue  iii  one  quart  of  water.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a  bottle  and  keep  tightly 
corked  when  not  in  use.  Shake  well  be¬ 
fore  using.  One-half  teaspoon  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  whole  tub  of  water. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
Myra  Brown  for  solving  my  iron-rust 
mystery.  The  knowledge  gained  in  her 
home-economics  class  work  enabled  her 
to  do  so.  MRS.  J.  w.  B. 


Renewing  Split  Bamboo 
Porch  Shades 

Anyone  who  has  ever  used  green  paint 
on  bamboo  porch  shades  knows  that  the 
results  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
A  painter  doesn’t  want  the  job  at  any 
price.  We  knew  that  paint  would  rub 
off  and  maybe  never  dry.  So  we  asked 
a  painter  about  it.  He  said  “Throw  the 
old  shades  away — why  did  you  buy  green 
ones?  Painting  them  will  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.” 

However,  the  shades  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  only  badly  faded,  they  had  been 
dipped  in  medium  green  and  not  var¬ 
nished.  We  bought  one  gallon  of  dark 
green  shingle  stain  and  I  went  to  work. 
Painter  said  I’d  never  get  them  done, 
but  it  was  so  easy  for  me,  and  this  is 
how  I  went  about  it.  There  were  four 
shades  7  ft.  by  S  ft.  I  put  up  clothes 
line  from  house  to  garage  and  hung  the 
shades  over  it.  I  painted,  or  stained, 
from  the  middle  down  to  rod  on  one  side 
of  the  line,  then  painted  the  other  half 
from  middle  down,  then  went  on  to  the 
next  shade.  By  the  time  I  had  the  fourth 
one  done  the  first  one  had  dried  in 
enough  so  I  could  turn  it  over  -on  the 
Jine;  then  I  painted  other  side  in  same 
way  and  that’s  all  there  was  to  it. 

.  The  shingle  stain  penetrated  every  fibre 
in  the  bamboo.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  and  they  have  never  faded  the  least 
bit.  One  coat  was  all  they  needed.  We 
have  used  green  shingle  stain  on  ever 
so  many  things,  and  always  with  the  best 
results.  One  gallon  was  enough  for  one 
coat  on  four  shades,  cost  $1.  So  glad  we 
didn  t  take  the  painter’s  advice. 

MRS.  w.  D. 

A  Massachusetts  Woman’s 
View 

“Tennessee  Notes”  in  April  4  issue 
touched  a  chord  in  my  own  heart.  How 
I  have  longed  for  that  small  poultry  plant 
Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  speaks  of!  And  how  I 
can  echo  the  wonder  as  to  why  children 
can  be  so  selfish.  My  sons,  who  have  had 
a  fine  education  at  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  have  been  spared  all 
work  at  home,  so  as  to  have  all  time 
needed  for  studies,  even  to  the  extent  of 
mother  caring  for  heater,  bringing  in 
wood,  and  all  manner  of  chores.  “Did 
it  pay?”  is  the  question  I  often  ask  of 
myself.  Heven’t  they  taken  advantage 
of  mother  too  often?  And  mother  stays 
on  to  keep  the  home,  as  she  realizes 
no  one  would  look  after  them  as  she  does. 
When  her  whole  being  longs  for  the  little 
chicken  farm  oft-  in  the  hills  somewhere 
where  she  can  do  as  she  likes  and  not 
care  whether  C.  is  going  to  be  late  for 
work,  or  has  the  electric  light  burning  ail 
night. 

How  selfish  they  are,  thinking  only  of 


How  Is  Your 
FURNACE  After 
a  Hard  Winter? 

If  you  need  a  new  one 

investigate  the  HOOD 
Save  More  Coal  Next  Winter 

With  a  Hood  Furnace  you  use  less 
coal  because  the  straight-sided  fire 
pot  gets  more  heat  out  of  what  you 
do  burn,  it’s  easier  to  tend  a  Hood 
Furnace  because  the  fire  stays 
clean  all  over.  Made  in  all  sizes, 
for  hard  or  soft  coal  or  gas. 


Ask  us  for  name  of 
nearest  Hood  Dealer 

Ho«d  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  P  Corning,  N.  Y. 


TheWorkWatcb 
of  Millions 

The  AU-AroundWatch 
of  Millions  More 


It  Costs  Little 
and  Keeps 
Reliable  Time 


Models  $1-75  to 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  (or 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom, 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc, 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

CONTAGIOUS  CHICK  BOWEL  TROUBLE 

TT n A  tbrt  r,:  -n-  —  ,1.  11.  .  T-  "  1_  .1  .  1 


Use  the  simple  way  that  the  hig  breeders  have 
found  so  successful  in  preventing  chick  losses.  It 
will  be  equally  successful  for  you. 

Get  some  B-K — the  simple  sodium  hypochlorite 
germ  killer.  Your  dealer  has  it  in  quart  and 
gallon  packages.  U  K  contains  no  poison  or  acid, 
yet  its  power  to  destroy  disease  germs  is  many 
times  greater  than  carbolic  acid. 

B-K  kept  in  the  drinking  water  from  the 
very  first  day  sterilizes  it  and  also  pro¬ 
tects  well  birds  from  infection,  and  con¬ 
valescents  from  re-infection — kills  the  germs 
at  once  on  contact. 

Destroy  the  disease  germs  in  incubators 
and  brooders  by  washing  with  B-K,  and 
thereby  preventing  spread  of  disease. 

B-K  is  easy  to  use,  and  cheap,  because 
it  is  concentrated— you  dilute  it  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  use- 

Stop  losses — Build  profits — Begin  today. 

Use  B-K — Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


HAVEN’T  LOST  ONE 
SINCE 

"After  losing  150  chicks  from 
White  Diarrhea,”  writes 
Bloomingdale  Farms,  "we 
got  some  B-K  and  haven’t 
lost  a  chick  since.  A  few 
cents’  worth  did  the  trick.” 

L'lmiminmiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


1  General  Laboratories,  Dept.  31 N, 

|  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

1  Please  send  FREE  and  POSTPAID  your 
§  valuable  Bulletin  No.  213G  on  WHITE 
1  DIARRHEA  .AND  BOWEL  TROUBLE  TN 
I  BABY  CHICKS. 


=  Name 


s  Address 
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their  own  pleasures!  'Never  of  the  years 
of  doing  without  for  mother ;  of  the  pretty 
clothes  she  couldn’t  have  because  C.  had 
to  have  that  Tuxedo  so  he  could  go  to  the 
class  show.  Ah  well,  perhaps  some  day 
they  will  realize  and  appreciate  it  all, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  must  carry  on 
because  they  need  us.  mrs.  e.  l.  r. 


A  Sleeping  Porch 

Since  moving  into  town  we  have  had 
much  smaller  living  quarters  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  on  the  farm.  They 
were  just  fine  for  Winter,  as  they  were 
so  warm  and  cozy  it  took  almost  noth¬ 
ing  to  heat  them.  In  these  days  of  high 
prices  for  coal  we  were  very  glad  of  that, 
but  when  Summer  arrived  it  was  quite 
another  problem.  One  sleeping  room  for 
two  grown-ups  and  two  little  folks,  with 
only  one  window,  was  rather  too  close, 
so  something  had  to  'be  done. 

There  was  a  fine  back  porch,  so  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  fix  that  in  some 
way  to  be  used  as  our  extra  bedroom 
through  the  warm  weather.  As  we 
couldn’t  get  waterproof  porch  shades  in 
town  /I  bought  several  yards  of  awning 
ticking  in  a  brown  and  white  striped  de¬ 
sign.  I  measured  the  desired  length 
from  the  top  of  the  porch  to  the  floor, 
and  sewed  three  strips  (flat-seamed)  to¬ 
gether  and  made  a  curtain  at  one  end. 
The  other  side  was  made  in  the  same 
way.  Then  I  sewed  two  strips  together 
and  ran  a  rope  'through  the  heading  at 
top  and  one  at  the  bottom  to  draw  across 
the  open  stairway,  as  this  porch  was  up¬ 
stairs.  Then  at  night  the  shades  could 
be  let  down  and  the  curtain  drawn,  and 
we  h'ad  just  a  fine  sleeping  porch  where 
we  could  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
were  just  as  cozy  and  protected  if  it 
should  rain  (which  it  did  the  first  time 
we  slept  out  there).  We  put  a  cot  and 
a  couch  out  there  which  acted  as  splendid 
places  to  sit  during  the  daytime,  and 
very  comfortable  resting  places  at  night. 

What  we  did  here  in  town  could  be 
done  on  the  farm.  The  expense  was  not 
so  much  when  one  considers  it  can  be 
used  year  after  year.  The  pleasure  and 
health  gained  thereby  more  than  repay 
one  the  first  year  for  the  initial  outlay. 
So  many  farm  porches  we  pass  on  our 
trips  into  the  country  every  week-end  do 
not  seem  to  be  utilized.  I  often  wonder 
if  they  have  so  much  of  the  outdoor  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  their  porches,  or  just 
don’t  have  time  to  fix  them  up.  Once 
used  for  living-room,  dining-room,  or 
sleeping-room,  every  year  will  find  them 
used  for  same  again.  Our  porch  on  the 
farm  faced  the  valley  down  below,  and 
many  are  the  evenings  I  sat  on  it  just 
enjoying  every  tree  or  shrub  down  there, 
and  wondering  at  the  artistic  curves  of 
the  hills  I  could  see  in  distance.  I  miss 
that  view  now,  but  hope  some  day  soon 
to  have  another  country  home.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare.  I  am  glad  to  add 
that  since  November  we  have  been  en¬ 
joying  it  to  the  full,  for  it  was  then  we 
purchased  our  ideal  little  farm. 

ELLEN  ACKERMAN  ELLIOT. 


A  Well-arranged  Kitchen 

I  find  as  a  general  rule  that  very  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  kitchen  in  the  country.  As  this  is 
the  house-cleaning  season  and  time  when 
we  like  to  add  one  or  two  new  things  to 
the  home,  it  would  seem  that  the  money 
could  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in 
most  kitchens  than  elsewhere  in  the 
house.  It  may  be  for  a  new  kitchen 
cabinet,  a  better  water  system  or  a  gen¬ 
eral  remodeling  of  the  kitchen. 

I  have  a  large  kitchen,  and  when  I 
first  began  housekeeping,  had  things  scat¬ 
tered  all  about.  Now,  my  work  table,  in 
front  of  a  window,  my  cabinet,  and  sink 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  are  at  one  end 
of  the  room  and  nearly  touch  each  other. 
Within  reach  of  the  sink  are  scrub-brush, 
cleaner,  steel-wool  and  all  needed  articles 
for  dishwashing,  etc.  The  work  table  is 
quite  large.  We  often  eat  there  when 
alone.  I  keep  some  every-day  silver  in 
the  cabinet  drawer,  close  by. 

The  range  is  at  the  left,  and  just  two 
Or  three  steps  from  sink,  table  and  cab¬ 
inet.  The  cupboards  on  the  right  side 
of  the  kitchen  also  open  into  dining-room. 
The  kitchen  is  so  arranged  that  I  do  not 
have  to  take  many  steps  in  preparing 
meals  and  doing  my  work,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  spare  room  in  which  to  keep 
a  rocking  chair  and  baby’s  playbox,  which 
is  one  of  the  handiest  articles  in  the 
room.  It  is  about  3  ft.  square,  and  is 
•padded  and  lined.  It  keens  baby  off  the 
floor  and  out  of  my  way  when  I  am  busy, 
and  makes  a  place  for  numerous  play¬ 
things  when  not.  in  use  otherwise. 

It  is  not  always  easv  to  have  a  kitchen 
as  one  would  wish,  but  it  pays  to  take 
the  time,  labor  and  money,  if  needed,  to 
put  in  a  windows  move  a  partition  or 
shelf,  or  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
gef  the  working  units  close  together 
where  needed.  a  busy  mother. 


Hot  Tamales  From  the 
Border 

For  the  benefit  of  “A  Reader,”  I  am 
glad  to  give  the  following  directions  for 
hot  tamales”  as  made  and  sold  in  all 
Texas  cities. 

.  The  basis  of  the  real  Mexican  tamale 
is  a  variety  of  lye  hominy,  only  partly 
cooked,  then  ground  to  a  paste  with  the 
metate” — the  primitive  stone  that  has 
served  the  Mexican  housewife  since  the 


days  of  the  Aztec  regime.  In  place  of  it, 
we  use  a  paste  made  by  scalding  say  a 
pint  of  sifted  cornmeal  with  enough 
water  to  moisten  thoroughly,  adding  a 
little  salt,  a  pinch  of  soda  to  give  the 
characteristic  lye  flavor,  and  a  spoonful 
of  lard.  Beat  smooth,  and  when  cool 
enough  to  handle,  take  about  a  spoonful 
of  the  dough,  pat  thin,  and  line  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  soft  corn-husk,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  hot  water  to  render  it  flexible. 
By  wetting  the  fingers  in  cold  water, 
the  dough  can  be  spread  very  thinly  and 
evenly.  Into  each  corn-husk,  so  treated, 
put  a  filling  of  finely  chopped  cooked  meat 
—I  think  the  Mexicans  use  kid  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  lean  pork  and  beef 
are  also  used.  This  meat  filling  is  highly 
seasoned  with  minced  onion  and  garlic — 
a  tiny  bit  goes  a  long  way  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taste — and  soaked  and  chopped  sweet 
dried  peppers.  As  a  substitute,  we  use 
the  chili  powder  which  the  mail  order 
grocery  stores  can  furnish.  The  amount 
depends  on  the  taste — enough  to  give  the 
pungent  characteristic  flavor  will  do  if 
you  don’t  like  it  very  hot.  Salt  to  taste. 
Put  a  small  spoonful  of  this  mixture  into 
each  husk  with  its  cornmeal  lining,  and 
roll  up  like  a  cigarette,  folding  the  ends 
under.  Place  in  a  perforated  steamer 
over  boiling  water,  and  steam  about  an 
hour.  In  the  famous  “original”  restaur¬ 
ant  on  Losoya  Street,  in  'San  Antonio, 
these  are  served  with  the  dinner,  or,  to 
special  order,  are  stripped  of  their  shuck 
covering,  and  smothered  with  a  red  hot 
chili  gravy.  One  can  learn  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature  by  watching  the  facial 
expression  of  the  tourist  who  orders  them 
for  the  first  time.  mrs.  w.  d.  d. 


Notes  From  Oklahoma 

We  have  had  no  frost  since  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  maples,  elms,  box  elders 
and  other  trees  are  green ;  the  wild 
cherry,  which  abounds  in  this  section,  is 
hanging  full  of  long  racemes  of  lovely 
white  bloom,  which  together  with  its  half- 
grown  leaves  makes  a  tree  worthy  a  place 
among  our  popular  ornamentals.  We 
have  many  (beautiful  wild  flowers  and 
vines  here  among  the  hills  which  are  much 
more  beautiful  than  so  many  advertised 
plants.  The  red  and  yellow  woodbines 
grow  wild  and  their  showy  blossoms  make 
the  woods  beautiful  at  this  season.  Then 
there  are  such  pretty  violets  everywhere. 
The  last  of  April  finds  our  flint-covered 
bills  all  aglow  with  the  most  brilliant 
wild  violets.  They  spring  up  among  the 
rocks  which  make  a  gay  background  for 
them  ;  then  there  areiSweet  Williams,  wild 
Verbenas  and  dozens  of  others,  which  are 
as  pretty  as  many  of  our  cultivated 
plants. 

I  am  trying  Dahlias,  Petunias,  nas¬ 
turtiums,  Phlox,  asters  and  bachelor’s 
buttons,  also  cockscomb,  this  year.  The 
cockscombs  are  pretty  for  borders  along 
the  garden  fence.  For  vines  we  use  morn¬ 
ing-glories,  cypress  vines  and  -Scarlet 
Runner  beans.  Being  a  very  busy  woman 
I  do  not  have  the  necessary  time 
for  earing  for  such  plants  as  require 
much  nursing.  However,  there  are  so 
many  of  the  dear,  old-fashioned  annuals 
that  are  sure  bloomers  and  so  easy  to 
grow  that  we  need  not  spend  precious 
time  with  'the  more  difficult  plants.  Phlox, 
Petunias,  Verbenas  and  balsams  are  fine 
for  porch  or  window  boxes  and  will 
grow  an '  bloom  all  Summer  long  if  kept 
watered. 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  Spring  for 
vegetable  growth  and  gardens  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  My  garden  is 
furnishing  the  'table  with  tender  letuce, 
radishes,  onions  and  boiling  greens;  all 
of  which  the  family  are  very  fond  of 
and  which  help  to  cut  down  the  living 
expense,  as  well  as  to  furnish  wholesome, 
healthful  food  of  a  kind  that  the  system 
needs  'at  this  season.  The  frost-proof  cab¬ 
bage  are  growing  nicely  also  Bermuda 
onions,  whch  are  becoming  more  popular 
each  season.  My  early  beans  were 
planted  just  so  as  not  to  be  above  ground 
until  a  few  days  after  Easter,  for  we 
do  not  forget  the  fact  that  we  may  al¬ 
ways  expect  a  cold  spell  at  this  season. 
Imekily,  however,  these  late  cold  bliz¬ 
zards  are  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather 
so  that  no  frost  comes  to  nip  the  early 
vegetables.  mrs.  lily  reed  york. 


Wind  Pie — French 
Vol-au-Vent 

A  good  pie  crust  is  made,  preferably 
French  pastry  (puff  paste).  Cover  pie 
dish  as  for  apple  pie,  put  a  large  napkin 
on  this,  not  folded  but  loose  like  a  little 
hill,  and  then  put  a  cover  over  this,  as  it 
would  be  over  apples,  only  it  should  be 
a  little  higher.  Bake  like  any  pie ;  when 
baked  brush  over  with  egg,  cut  a  hole  in 
middle  carefully,  pull  out  napkin,  then 
when  wanted  at  table  put  in  some  ragout. 
Place  the  piece  over  hole  and  serve  hot. 
Ragout  of  sweetbread  or  veal  and  tongue 
with  mushrooms  or  chicken  is  fine. 

MRS.  m.  a. 

At  home  in  Indiana  we  used  to  bake 
a  rich  crust  and  fill  it  with  whipped 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with  va¬ 
nilla.  Our  men  folks  called  it  wind  pie. 
My  Uncle  Will  always  called  it  “fool- 
your-mouth”  pie.  It  is  a  very  dainty  and 
quickly  made  pie,  where  one  has  lots  of 
milk  and  cream.  M  .. 


The  safe  way  to  protect  your  beauty  and  health. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Good  teeth  are  even  more  important  to 
good  health  than  they  are  to  beauty. 

Many  diseases  that  bring  premature  old 
age  are  traceable  to  tooth  decay. 
Rheumatism,  heart  disease  and  other 
infirmities  that  ruin  health  and  beauty 
can  be  caused  by  tooth  infection. 

Cleanliness  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  preventing  tooth  decay. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cleans 
your  teeth  thoroughly.  It  “washes”  and 
polishes  —  does  not  scour.  Colgate’s 
contains  no  harsh  grit — it’s  a  safe  den¬ 
tifrice.  It  tastes  good  and  does  good. 

A  large  tube — 25c — at  your  favorite 
store. 

COLGATE  CO. — Established  1806. 


Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  482 


581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  name 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  tube  of  _ 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  address 

This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A. 


^PIPE  DIRECT-  BUY  DIRECT^ 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Coils  lets  lhan  wood.  Kokomo  Fenco 
beauiifies  and  protects  Lawns,  Churches, 
Cemeteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
^Write  lor  FREE  Fence  Rook  and  Now 

Low  Prices. 

cKokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

>3n\  Dept.  407  Kokomo,  Ind. 


DIRECT 
;RQM  FACTORY 


mo 


TE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


NcwitaffnAron 


Cuts  Ironing  Time 
In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
one  Iron  needed.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours'  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  In  any  room. 
Indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREETrial  LSSS' 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  name,  address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
>78  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
ordera.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Fa.,  made  $164  In  one 
week.  Exclimlve  territory. 
Write  me  pei«onally,8ay — 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J  C.  Stee«e,PreB. 


REPRESENTATIVE  Wanted  for  this  Territory 

WONDERFUL  Vilue  Men’s,  Women’s,  Children's  Shoes  Direct 

Saving  wearer  over  72  styles.  Experience  unneces¬ 

sary.  Permanent  steadily  increasing  income.  Write  today. 

Tanners  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  fi-261  C  SI.,  Boston,  Moss. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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De  Laval  Milker 

Outfits  Now  Sold  for 


I 

I 


u 


5171. 

and  up  -  depending 
on  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  milked 


The  Most  Economical  As  Well 
As  the  Best  oS  All  Milkers 

After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25,000  in  use,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  recent 
price  reduction  and  the  addition  of  the  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  Outfit, 
for  milking  small  herds,  to  the  line  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  there  is  a  De  Laval  Milker  Outfit 
exactly  suited  for  your  needs,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  saving  time 
and  labor  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  by 
making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost  of 
a  De  Laval — but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  During  the 
time  that  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market  and  with  the  large 
number  in  use,  the  following  facts  have  been  established: 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that  cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

—the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a  skilled 
operator; 

—it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

• — it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

_  Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  it  while 
it  pays  for  itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


>CiveStock  in  theEast 

.  by  Philip  R.Park 
New  farming  and  feeding 
methods  ana  farm  problems 
discussed.  Such  books  sell 
for  a  dollar.  Free  to  farm¬ 
ers  Send  for  yours  to-day 

<S>Park.  (A>Po//ard  & 

354  HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N  V 


ABSORBINE 

*“trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I  use  a  — 

HINMAN  MILKER 


Been  using  it  every  day  for  five  solid  years.” 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  this— You  can  bank  on  it  that 
the  Hinman  gets  the  milk  and  gets  it  clean.  There’s 
nothing  about  that  machine  that  you  can’t  wash  as 
thoroughly  clean  as  your  wife  does  her  tea  cups. 

“  My  time’s  worth  something.  When  I  can  save 
over  half  of  it  by  letting  a  machine  milk  the  herd 
instead  of  my  elbow  grease,  I  guess  I  know  it  pays 
to  own  a  Hinman.  That’s  the  way  thousands  of 
Hinman  Users  talk  today.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  It’s  worth  while  findin g  out . 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

containing  milking  machine  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  give  you  an  entirely  new 
idea  about  what  the  Hinman  is  and  can 
do.  Write  us  to-day. 

AGENTS— Write  tit  about  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  in  certain  sectlone 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Fourth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Obstinate  Collar  Sore 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  sore  shoulder 
and  I  am  doing  all  I  know  to  do  with 
sore  shoulder  but  is  getting  worse  instead 
of  better.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 
I  have  a  collar  pad  on  him.  f.  j.  g. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

You  should  have  described  the  sore  as 
there  are  many  different  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  and  caused  by  the  col¬ 
lar  and  each  of  them  requires  a  different 
method  of  treatment.  It  may  be  stated, 
however  ,that  if  the  sore  was  there  last 
season,  or  if  it  has  a  hard  lump  under  it, 
or  if  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  baggy  swell¬ 
ing.  the  only  successful  treatment  will 
be  to  have  it  dissected  out  by  a  surgeon, 
as  soon  as  the  horse  can  be  spared  from 
work.  It  is  of  course  best  to  have  such 
chronic  sores  cut  out  during  the  Winter 
or  when  Spring  work  does  not  have  to 
be  done  in  a  rush. 

When  the  old  sore  or  tumor  has  been 
dissected  out  the  wound  should  be  treated 
until  healed  by  wetting  it  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  soft  water,  one 
pint.  Label  the  bottle  '“poison”  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  remove 
the  scab  formed  by  use  of  the  lotion  as 
healing  proceeds  under  that.  Also  tie 
the  horse  so  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
lick  or  bite  the  part. 

If  there  is  no  tumor  growth  the  lotion 
just  prescribed  may  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  daily  and  the  sore  dusted  with 
'finely  powdered  boric  acid  so  that  the 
horse  may  be  worked  until  the  rush  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  Then  it  should  be  dissected 
out,  and  treated  with  the  lotion,  if  it  has 
failed  to  heal. 

When  a  sort  starts  and  there  is  a 
marked  swelling  or  bunch  in  connection 
with  it  we  advise  wetting  it  several  times 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  six  parts  of  extract 
of  witch  hazel.  That  quickly  disperses 
the  swelling  and  tends  to  heal  the  sore. 
If  the  sore,  however,  tends  to  persist  after 
the  lump  disappears  apply  several  times 
daily  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part 
each  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid  and  boric 
acid  and  eight  parts  of  lard  or  lanolin. 
We  have  also  had  good  results  from  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  soft  paste  of  cold-pressed  cas¬ 
tor  oil  and  bismuth  subnitrate. 

The  collar  should  fit  properly  and  be 
kept  clean,  smooth  and  dry.  It  is  best 
to  remove  the  collar  at  noon  and  fre¬ 
quently,  when  the  horse  is  working  and 
warm,  to  lift  the  collar  so  that  the  air 
will  play  between  it  and  the  skin.  Dust¬ 
ing  the  bearing  surface  of  the  collar  with 
talc  powder  at  hitching  time  often  helps 
to  prevent  sores  from  forming  and  may 
also  help  to  cure  them  when  starting. 

When  a  large,  hot,  sore  swelling  forms 
where  the  collar  has  rubbed  pus  is  pres¬ 
ent  deep  down  in  the  tissues.  It  must  be 
liberated  by  cutting;  then  pack  the  cavity 
daily  with  teased  oakum  or  a  strip  of 
sterilized  gauze  saturated  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  Let  a  tag 
of  the  packing  material  hang  from  the 
wound  to  serve  as  a  drain.  Apply  un¬ 
salted  lard  or  “Vaseline”  to  the  sound 
skin  below  the  wound  to  protect  it  against 
the  irritating  effects  of  the  turpentine 
mixture. 

Unless  the  pus  is  liberated  as  advised 
a  hard  tumor  will  almost  certainly  form 
deep  in  the  tissues-  and  have  to  be  cut  out 
by  a  veterinarian.  That  will  mean  re¬ 
tiring  the  horse  from  work  for  perhaps 
six  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of 
the  operation.  When  a  collar  pad  has  to 
be  used,  the  horse  having  lost  flesh  from 
hard  work  so  that  the  collar  fitted  in 
Spring  becomes  too  loose,  it  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  or  it  will  be  sure  to 
start  sores. 

By  bathing  galled  shoulders  with  hot 
water  after  work,  applying  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  to  the  sore  spots,  before  chronic 
sores  form,  and  then  freely  applying  ben- 
zoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment  to  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  before  putting  on  the  collar 
the  horse  may  usually  be  kept  at  work. 

It  is  also  necessary  properly  to  adjust  the 
hames  and  tugs,  to  prevent  rubbing  and 
bruising.  a.  S.  a. 


HORSES  are  mighty 
important  right  now. 
Don’t  let  a  minor  ailment  lay 
up  one  of  them  for  a  single  day. 
Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic 

Balsam  ready  to  apply.  It’sawonder- 
ful  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis,  Thorough- 
pin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds. 

Used  everywhere  for  41  years.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  positive  necessity  on 
thousands  of  farms.  Won’t  scar  or 
discolor  hair.  Easy  to  use.  Full 
directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


GLECKNER 

The  Name  to  Look  for 
When  You  Buy 

HARNESS 


1  Vi"  traces,  $02.35.  Add  $2.65  for  1%"  traces. 


For  46  years  GLECKNER  has  stood 
for  dependable  quality  and  reasonable 
prices  in  Harness. 

GLECKNER  1000  “Thousan”  1000 
Harness  (illustrated  above),  our  latest 
P-  •  "'uct,  is  a  full  sized,  standardized 
Harness  and  is  made  in  large  lots  which 
reduces  the  cost  to  YOU.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let 
you  examine  it  and  try  out  its  easy  ad¬ 
justments  and  who  will  guarantee  it  to 
you. 

Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet, 

“Outfitting  the  Horse” 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  AND  SONS  CO. 


CANTON,  PA. 

46  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


Every  Day  You  Need 


(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151  FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tell® 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160  HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  bog  diseases. 

No.  185  HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sals 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DOWVl 

Balance  ' 
ON  EA 
TAY- 
JHENTS 


00  Days’  Trial 

»n  your  own  farm. Con vince 
yourself  by  separating 
with  it  180  times  that  the 
Galloway  is  the  closest 
/skimming,  emothest  run¬ 
ning,  most  durable  and  eas¬ 
iest  cleaned  separator 
money  can  buy.  Our  prices 
save  you  $25  to  $40. 


Write 
today  for  this 

^  n  1925  Bargain  catalog 

giving'loweet  price  on  Cream  Separators, 
®  aG&s  Engines,  Implements,  Kadios.  Seeds 
a  and  Nursery  Stock  made  possible  by 
,  Galloway’s  plan  of  selling  direct  from 
factory  to  farm.  The  same  unequalled 
1  quality  that  has  kept  onr  factory  running 
l  for  18  years.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  this  book  of  bargains.  New 
Prompt  Service.  Address 
THE  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Dept.  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 


Jbneticafa 


SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed 

4  New,  Low,  Easy- Pay. t 
30  Day*  Plen.  Fall  year  to  pay. 

Trial  I  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
**  *  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Separators  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEP  A  K  A  TO  It  CO. 

Box  28-A  Halitbridge,  N,  Y. 


0X0 


The  New  Dairy  Sterilizer 

Attractive  proposition  for  local 
agents.  Whole  or  part  time. 

STARROW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Arcade  Bldg.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  V 

GerraanShepherd(Police)Pups 

Sired  by  International  Champion 
GIRALDA’S  SCHATZ  von  HOHENTANN 

Champion  Shepherd  of  1924  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden.  14 
Champions  in  pedigree  of  Dam.  Litter  Whelped  Feb. 
]9th,  1925.  Price,  <160  to  <(75.  Pedigree  furnished. 

RICHMORE  KENNELS  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Police  Puppies  sctrhapnm^c0ed 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,N.  Y. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Pedigreed.  E.  E.  HAKDING  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Police  Puppies 


for  sale.  Highly  pedigreed.  Two 
pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers. 

MEAD  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.Y., offers 
FOX  AN3  COON  HOUNDS.  AIREDALES.  SPANIELS, 
BEAGLES,  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  Five  days  approval 


Reg 


Airedale  Oitch  Bredby  registered  Airedale,  $50. 


C.  NYE 


Lakewood,  Pa. 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  intelligence. 

J.  F.  IMHOKF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro.  N.  J. 

Ufhilo  Polrimnc  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  ?-’<)— 
wmie  ESKimOS  $25.  Not  registered,  $15 — $20. 


White  Eskimo  Kennels 


Denton,  Maryland 


Beautiful  White  Collies  President  keeps.  All  white 

and  white  with  sable  head  markings.  $15,  *20,  $80, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  BARLOW  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


COLLIES 


JOHN  D.  SMITH 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Westridge  Police  Kennels,  5®?-' &!<5£  "^“""g 

at  public  stud.  Fee,  $85.  Write  for  stud  card. 

I?/vir  U/viin/l  Untrained.  22  inch  earged.  Four- 
rox  rlOUIHl  teen  months  old.  $26.  Photo. 

H.  HENSCHEL  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

Wanted— Male  Bull  Terrier  s.  j.  aSw,  c«n„. 
|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

3rd  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  4th 

25  Females  -  Bulls,  4 

Best  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  herds  repre¬ 
sented.  Bulls  by  Royal  Cranford  and  CHenside 
Ringmaster,  out  of  heavy  milking  dams. 

CATALOGS  ol  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mgr. 


Milling  SlLortKorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washlngtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Cheap-Standard  Bred  MARE 

„  by  Moko.  Good  Brood  Mare.  Price.  $75. 

G.  HERBERT  ALLEN  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 
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For  Sale- JERSEYS  ^iG.RsETEgRAgB 

TWO  MILKING  COWS.  One  cow  due  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  one  yearling.  Reply  bv  letter  to  Mrs.  CHAS. 
F  MacLEAN,  2122  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City  or  tel.  Harlem  0741 

ForSale  Kjer*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Cattle-Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves  apTaicTs1!8’ 

Herd  accredited.  GOLDEN  SPRING.  Milford,  Pa. 


The  New  Milk  Trans¬ 
portation 

(Continued  from  page  775) 
a  little  smaller  than  milk  cans,  shaped 
so  that  they  may  be  blown  or  sucked 
through  tubes  as  we  see  the  work  done 
in  department  stores.  These  carriers 
will  carry  about  half  a  can  or  20  quarts 
of  milk,  and  may  be  shot,  in  frequent 
relays,  over  75  to  100  miles.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  installing  such  outfits  would 
be  heavy,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible, 
and  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
New  York  milk  producers  to  compete 
with  this  tank  service  ‘from  the  West, 
“/f  can’t  he  done”  is  now  an  obsolete 
phrase  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
done ! 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  25,  1925. 

Market  slow  and  draggy.  Beef  steers 
compared  with  week  ago,  25  to  40c  low¬ 
er;.  spots  off  more;  top,  $10.25;  average 
weight,  1,330  l'bs.  ;  several  loads,  $9.75 
to  $10;  bulk,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  fat  cows 
strong  to  25c  higher;  top,  $7.25;  bulk, 
$5.50  to  $6.50 ;  bulls,  heifers,  eanners  and 
cutters,  slow  about  steady.  Calves  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  50c  lower;  top 
vealers,  $12.50;  bulk,  $11.75  to  $12.25. 
Ilogs :  no  fresh  receipts  tending  lower. 
Receipts  for  todays  market :  Cattle,  9 
cars. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  25  : 
Cattle,  31  ears ;  19  Pennsylvania,  4  Vir¬ 
ginia,  3  Chicago,  2  St.  Paul,  1  Maryland, 
1  Ohio,  1  Nebraska;  containing  731 
head ;  416  head  from  nearby  farms  ;  total 
cattle,  1,147  head,  140  calves,  247  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.50;  fair  to  good,  $8  to  $9.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  common  to 
medium,  $6  to  $7.25. 

.Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  .to  good,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to_  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — 'Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.75  to  $6.25 ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75;  eanners  and 
cutters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $11.75  to 
$12.50 ;  medium,  $11  to  $11.75 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $4  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweight,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.25;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  ibs.,  $11.25  to  $12.75;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $11.25. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  27,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  'Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats .  -52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.23% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.19% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Standard  middlings  .  33.40 

Iled-dog  flour  .  47.40 

White  hominy  .  43.90 

Gluten  feed  .  39.90 

Flour  middlings  .  39.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  43.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  48.65 

34%  linseed  meal .  46.60 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Fat 
Cattle  Show 

The  fifth  annual  show  will  be  held  at 
Union  Stockyards,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June 
3-4.  Conditions  of  entries  and  premiums 
may  be  had  from  H.  R.  Seitz,  secretary, 
Lancaster  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as 
follows :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  49  to  50c ;  half  blood 
combing,  48  to  49c;  three-eighths  blood 
combing,  48  to  49e.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  half  blood  combing,  50c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  48  to  49c.  New  England, 
half  blood,  48  to  49c ;  quarter  blood,  46 
to  47c.  Texas,  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.20 
to  $1.40.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.30. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Electric  Milker 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  INSTALLATION  REQUIRED 

30  Days 
FREE 
TRIAL 


A  Year 
to  Pay 


Write  Today 

for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  and  Sales  Plan. 


No  Obligation 

If  satisfied  keep  the  ma¬ 
chine;  if  not  return  at 
our  expense  and  the 
transaction  is  closed. 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


JUST  A  FEW  REASONS  WHY: 


1.  Complete  plant  on  the  pail  cover,  self-contained 

and  portable. 

2.  Runs  by  electricity — Central  Station  or  Home 

Plant — the  most  uniform  power  known. 

3.  Low  Operating  Cost,  using  only  V*  H.  P.  motor. 

4.  Most  reliable  pulsator — thoroughly  mechanical — 

stead  y ,  soothi  ng  and  pos  ti  ve  regu  lari  ty  of  action. 

5.  Only  a  few  parts — simple,  compact  and  durable 

— extremely  quiet  in  operation 


6.  Nothing  to  clean  but  the  pail,  teat  cups  and  milk 

tubes — little  time  neccessary  to  keep  in  per¬ 
fect  sanitary  condition. 

7.  Will  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour  with  only  one 

man’s  supervision 

8.  Always  ready  for  work — starts  at  the  touch  of 

the  switch. 

9.  Assures  clean,  sweet  "Grade  A”  milk  in  greater 

quantity  at  lower  cost — bigger  milk  checks. 


“An  ounce  of  proof  is  worth  a  ton  of  talk ** 

BALTIC  SALES  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.H-528 ,  105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 

FOR  HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 
Attend  the  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 
of  the  GEORGE  H.  DAVIS  HERD 
To  be  held  at  Noon ,  WEDNESDA  Y,  MA  Y  13,  1925 
PITTSFORD  MILLS,  VERMONT 


(8  miles  north  of  Rutland,  10  miles  south  of  Brandon) 
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HEAD  OF  SELECT  INDIVIDUALS  TO  BE  SOLD 

The  entire  offering  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  Sophie  Tormentor  family. 
The  Richest  Family  of  the  Jersey  Breed.  A  few  grades  included. 
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You  must  see  these  cattle  to  appreciate  them.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

For  catalog  address  TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Mgr.,  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


|  GUERNSEYS  .  | 

GUERNSEY  SALE 

MAY  18,  1925,  11.30  A.  M. 

2  miles  East  oi  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

25  Registered  Guernseys,  7  Cows,  12  Bred 
Heifers,  4  open  Heifers,  2  Yearling  Bulls. 

15  High  Grade  Heifers,  1  to  2  years  old.  Several 
fresh  and  Springers.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

For  8aIe-Reg.  2-Yr.-01d  Guernsey  Heifer 

Dam  has  official  record  12,000  Jbs.  mills.  Bl  ed  in  Aug.,  1921. 
Price,  $225.  Keg.  yearling  Guernsey  bull— a  perfect 
show  animal.  His  dam  lias  big  official  record.  Actually 
worth  $500.  Will  sell  for  $200.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Orated  for  shipment.  Information,  write 

W.  8.  BERBER,  Owner  Perkasic,  Pa. 

FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 

Your  money  will  double  in  value  m  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowinthe  Rougliwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offeronlygood  individuals.  Usuallyfrom 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  -:-  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bullB,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  farms,  22  S.  120  II.,  PM...  Pa 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  Tuberculin  Tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Wanted— About  15  Good  Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

one  to  two  years  old.  Few  good  grade  Holstein  Bulls, 
six  months  to  one  year  old.  Tuberculin  tested.  Must  be 
cheap.  JAMES  O’llONNELL  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  GUERNSEYS  ages 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet’ 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Bane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N,Y. 

GOATS 

MILK  GOAT  l'/2  Quad  fkeJ,?: 

Very  gentle.  *t)r 

A.  RUAN11KNIJERGER  Waretown,  N.  J. 

AYRSHIRES 

L 


SWINE 


P I G  S-At  the  Foot  Hills-PIGS 

FOR  SALE,  Large  Type  Chester  While,  Berkshire, 
Yorkshire  Cross,  Pure  While  and  Black 
and  White  Sows  and  Barrows 

l  *  week,s  ol,d. .  $6.00  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  7.00  each 

these  Figs  are  raised  by  us  aud  are  weaned  and  eat¬ 
ing.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 
116  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Muss.  Tel.  OXOeM 


REGISTERED  .AYRSHIRE  BULLCALVES 

from  high  producingcows.and  sired  by  grandson  of  Gar- 
glaiigh  May  Mischief.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Price,  $25 
each  for  immedate  sale.  Perry  Warren,  Peru,  Vermont 


Mu-Young  Ayrshire  Cow 


Freshens  in  June 

GEORGE  DASCHNER,  Pine  Bush.  N  T 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  and  young  pigs. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Root  Rprbehirpo  Young  pigs  sired  by  Ames  Laurel, 4th, 
nog.  ugikoiiiigo  whose  sire,  grand-sire  and  great- 
grand-sire  were  all  grand-champions.  One  6-mo«.  boar. 

W1ANT  FARMS 

Walnut  Grove  Patterson's  Grove 

Huntington  Mills  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

I  ARLF  RFRKSHIRF  registered  stock  for  sale 

Lftnuc  DUHOHIKL  Two  Boars,  five  mos.  old : 
w.,  150  lbs.  2  Boars  and  4  Sows;  pigs  from  Jan.  17. 
1925.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2  Box  108,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

BLUE  BLOOD  DUROCS 

I  offer  a  few  pigs  from  Colonel  Curies  Lady  (First 
at  the  Internationa]  Live  Stock  Exposition,  1921!.) 
Sired  by  Brigadier  Junior  (seven  times  Grand  Champion.) 
April  pigs  from  Lady  Curies  daughters.  One  outstanding 
Fall  boar  from  Lady  Curies.  GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  Pulton,  .N.Y. 

X3UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 


ing 

F.  M.  Putting-ton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrllleitl,  N.  Y. 


IJROrS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BHEED- 

PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  PM!  Box  15.  Bradfordlff Y 

Pine  £“est?r  Whites  and  Berbshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
l  o®  $6  each.  Figsare  ready  to  ship.  If  you  will  not  re- 
t.>L'.Vl!L<:r.a.t3i'^',lude  extra  11  (ea«h  six  or  less  pigs.) 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

’<1  Choice  Registered  March  pigs.  $t2.75  each. 
,  no-akin.  Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred 

stock.  Satisfaction  Guarnt’d.  It.  1!I  I.L,  Seneca  Fall*,  N.Y 


0.1.  G. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  ChesterWhlte  nmc 

«*  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  llviij 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Br  ook  vale  Farm 


HEREFORDS 

We  offer  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  Lull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
Dull  calves.  Sired  bu  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639,  the 
(.land  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1924.  Herd  Accredited . 

Z.  M.  Crane  BROOK V ALE  FARM  S.  R.  Morrison 
Owner  Windsor,  Mass.  Supt. 


Cows  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Hoisleins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Q  C  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  and 

■  J  Accredited  Cattle  : — Springers, 
WF  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Holstein  Thorough-bred  Cows  ^™so,X.b  Re¬ 
gistered.  T.  BAY  LOU,  1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
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Feeding  Oats  and  Buck¬ 
wheat 

I  have  a  quantity  of  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  also  good  clover  hay.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  what  other  grains  to 
mix  with  these  to  get  the  best  results, 
also  the  amounts?  I  have  a  mixed  herd 
of  Guernsey’s  and  Holsteins  just  fresh 
and  freshening.  H-  K- 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of 
buckwheat  has  increased  its  cost  as  a 
basic  ingredient  for  dairy  feeds.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  still  supplies  a  unit  of  total 
digestible  nutrient  at  a  very  attractive 
figure. 

As  we  have  stated  so  often,  ground 
buckwheat  is  scarcely  the  most  desirable 
buckwheat  product  to  use  in  a  feeding 
ration.  By  all  means  take  your  buck¬ 
wheat  to  the  local  miller,  let  him  take 
out  the  buckwheat  flour  and  reserve  for 
you  the  buckwheat  middlings.  The 
ground  buckwheat  is  more  or  less  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  animal  system,  while  buck- 
wheat  middlings  will  carry  as  high  as 
28  per  cent  of  protein  and  will  supply 
carbohydrates  in  very  good  form. 

With  tiover  hay  as  roughage  and  oats 
and  buckwheat  forming  a  base  of  the 
concentrate  feed,  I  should  make  a  shovel 
mixture  as  follows :  Ground  oats,  200 
lbs. ;  hominy  meal,  100  lbs.  ;  gluten  feed, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  buckwheat  middlings, 
200  lbs. 

This  combination  will  yield  24  per 
cent  of  protein.  If  you  have  sufficient 
oats  so  that  you  can  release  the  hominy, 
300  lbs.  of  oats  can  be  used  instead  of 
the  amount  of  corn  and  oats  proposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  purchase 
gluten  feed  at  a  more  attractive  price, 
you  can  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the 
cottonseed  meal. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  con¬ 
ditioning  animals  preparatory  to  turning 
them  out  to  pasture ,  for  the  first  pasture 
grass  is  more  or  less  washy,  and  while  it 
stimulates  the  flow  of  milk  it  is  very  apt 
to  disturb  the  digestive  system  if  grain 
and  some  roughage  are  not  fed  in  con¬ 
junction. 

By  experience  you  know  how  eager 
cattle  are  to  obtain  the  first  bite  of  grass 
in  the  Spring  and  how  unkindly  they 
take  to  other  feeds  after  their  first  outing 
in  the  pasture.  All  of  which  goes  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
turning  cattle  out  in  soft  pastures  real 
early  in  the  Spring  to  track  down  the 
green  plants  and  to  prevent  the  grasses 
from  getting  a  good  start.  F.  c.  M. 


Irmproving  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  mixture  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  400  lbs.  gluten  feed ;  400  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  17  per  cent ;  300  lbs.  hominy  ;  200 
lbs.  oilmeal ;  100  lbs.  cottonseed,  36  per 
cent,  and  eight  quarts  per  day  per  milk¬ 
ing  cow.  I  give  one  bushel  silage  twice 
a  day,  and  good  quality  of  mixed  bay  or 
mowed  oats  for  dinner,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  diluted  molasses  on  top.  Am  I  feeding 
correctly  ?  c* 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

A  ration  combined  in  the  proportions 
you  have  identified  would  carry  slightly 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  protein.  This 
is  well  enough  for  cows  of  average  prod¬ 
uction  but  is  insufficient  for  cows  yield¬ 
ing  more  than  eight  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  The  fact,  however,  that  you  have 
silage  and  a  good  quality  of  mixed  hay 
and  that  you  are  supplying  them  with 
some  oat  hay  for  luncheon,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  you  are  feeding  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  ration.  I  should  increase  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  to  200  lbs., 
lioweA7er,  or  if  gluten  meal  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  equally  advantageously,  I  should 
add  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  to  this  com¬ 
bination. 

You  do  not  say  how  much  molasses 
you  are  feeding  in  addition,  but  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  about  equal  to  cornmeal  in  analysis 
as  far  as  carbohydrates  are  concerned 
and  thus  substantially  adds  to  the  pal- 
atability  of  any  given  combination.  The 
chief  thing  to  watch  in  feeding  a  ration 
of  this  character  under  the  conditions 
you  have  described  would  be  to  insist 
upon  feeding  each  cow  in  accordance 
with  their  daily  production  of  milk  and 
not  take  it  that  the  average  amount  of 


feed  should  be  fed  to  an  average  cow. 
It  might  be  possible  for  you  to  increase 
the  amount  of  grain  slightly  and  if  you 
find  that  this  practice  results  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  milk,  then  you  can  figure 
you  will  be  justified  in  feeding  the  cows 
for  their  maximum  production  of  milk. 

You  have  used  good  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  forage  and  the  bringing  up 
of  your  protein  to  24  per  cent  rather  than 
20  per  cent  is,  in  my  opinion,  desirable 
in  the  circumstances.  F.  c.  M. 


Milk  With  Objectionable 
Flavor 

What  causes  an  objectionable  flavor  in 
milk?  I  am  feeding  silage.  Would  feed¬ 
ing  the  silage  and  ground  feed  after  I 
milk  do  away  with  the  flavor?  How  long 
after  a  cow  eats  the  silage  before  it 
affects  the  milk?  I  feed  before  milking, 
but  I  never  start  milking  until  the  cows 
have  eaten  all  of  their  feed,  and  I  use 
a  milking  machine.  M.  M. 

If  the  objectionable  flavor  in  your  milk 
is  due  to  feeding  silage,  the  best  way  to 
overcome  it  is  by  feeding  after  milking. 
The  grain  can  be  fed  at  milking  time  with 
no  ill  effects.  It  takes  about  an  hour  or 
two  for  food  flavors  to  be  overcome  after 
eating.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  co 
feed  after  milking  rather  than  before. 
There  may  be  the  possibility  of  abnormal 
flavors  and  odors  being  absorbed  by  the 
milk  by  exposure  to  the  stable  air.  In  this 


case  the  food  of  the  cow  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  Undesir¬ 
able  bacteria  may  become  lodged  in  the 
milking  machine  and  other  utensils.  They 
will  then  develop  in  the  milk  and  cause 
abnormal  flavors.  Clean,  sterile  utensils, 
a  clean  udder  at  milking  time  and  feed¬ 
ing  after  milking  should  do  away  with 
your  present  difficulties.  Of  course  the 
stable  and  milk  room  should  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated  at  all  times.  J.  W.  B. 


Three  Daily  Milkings 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  milk¬ 
ing  three  times  daily  cows  that  give 
over  40  lbs.  daily?  Is  the  production 
increased  enough  by  so  doing  to  pay  for 
the  extra  work  and  long  hours,  that  go 
with  milking  three  times  a  day?  It  lias 
always  been  my  opinion  that  a  cow  will 
produce  more  milk  in  five  years  time  by 
milking  her  twice  daily.  Others  disagree 
with  me.  L.  w.  F. 

Heredity  and  care  govern  the  amount 
of  milk  a  cow  will  be  able  to  produce. 
Some  cows  when  milked  twice  daily  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  can  be  economically  got 
from  them.  High-producing  cows,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  respond  to  extra  feed, 
and  it  pays  to  milk  three  times  daily.  In 
the  writer’s  experience  one  can  expect  an 
increase  of  approximately  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  milk  production  with  three-time 
milkings  as  compared  with  two,  when 
cows  are  normally  producing  50  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day.  Cows  being  milked  three 
times  daily  will  consume  about  one-third 
more  feed  than  when  milked  twice.  In 
order  to  determine  if  three-time  milking 
is  practical  the  feeder  must  prove  for  him¬ 
self  whether  his  cows  will  respond  to  the 
extra  feed  and  labor  in  enough  increased 
prodtiction  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost. 
This  response  of  individual  cows  is  so 
variable  that  only  by  trying  can  a  feed¬ 


er  know  what  the  results  will  be.  Three 
times  a  day  milking  often  helps  to  develop 
a  cow’s  milking  ability,  and  will  not  if 
the  cow  is  fed  with  care  shorten  her  milk¬ 
ing  life.  J.  w.  B. 


Milk  from  Farrow  Cow 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  not  been 
bred  within  a  year  of  its  last  freshening? 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  supplied  us 
with  milk  from  a  very  nice  cow  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  year  he  says  he  has  not 
bred  her,  and  that  he  is  informed  she  will 
give  better  milk,  or  as  good  at  least,  with¬ 
out.  I  am  using  this  milk  regularly  and 
while  it  is  good  milk,  is  not  as  high  qual¬ 
ity  as  in  past  years.  I  do  not  wish  to 
continue  its  use  if  you  think  it  inadvis¬ 
able  as  food  for  a  small  child.  H.  w.  j. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

Milk  from  cows  bred  regularly  each 
year  varies  with  individual  cows.  Most 
cows,  however,  after  several  months’ 
milking  without  a  dry  period  and  natural 
freshening,  will  give  bitter  milk,  or  milk 
having  a  stringy  or  ropy  consistency.  Its 
fat  content  may  be  higher  as  her  milking 
period  advances,  but  one  should  hesitate 
to  give  milk  to  a  child  from  a  cow  milked 
over  12  to  18  months. 


“Ah,  old  fellow,”  said  a  man  meeting 
a  friend  in  the  street,  “so  you  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  last.  Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,  for  I  hear  you  have  an  excellent  and 
accomplished,  wife.”  “I  have  indeed,” 
was  the  reply.  “Why  she  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  literature,  at  home  in  music,  at 
home  in  art,  at  home  in  science — in  short, 
she  is  at  home  everywhere  except — ” 
“Except  what?”  “Except  at  home.”  — 
Hearth  and  Home. 


‘Si  TMh  ifu  Court  Chart 


Clean  Milk 


CLEAN  milk— -milk  with 
a  low  bacteria  count  — 
means  more  money  for  you. 
Clean  milk  often  means  di¬ 
rect  and  immediate  profit,  as 
in  the  New  York  territory 
where  cash  premiums  are 
paid  for  low  bacteria  counts. 

With  any  milker,  the  space 
in  the  pail  above  the  milk 
is  filled  during  the  milking 
with  vapor.  Some  of  this  va¬ 
por  is  drawn  into  the  tube 
leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe 
and  condenses  there.  Then  it 
becomes  contaminated,  and. 


if  permitted  to  get  back  into 
the  pail,  it  will  contaminate 
the  milk.  No  ordinary  check 
valve  or  trap  will  stop  this 
leaking  back,  but  the  Burrell 
Moisture  Trap  does. 

Observe  the  illustration  of 
the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap 
shown  above.  You  will  see 
the  Check  Valve  located  on 
the  top  of  a  stand  pipe,  below 
which  the  condensed  vapor 
is  collected.  This  Moisture 
Trap  isanecessary  protection 
against  high  bacteria  counts. 
It  assures  cleaner  milk. 


The  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  is  one  of  four  exclusive  features 
which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  milker . 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H. BUrrell  X  Go. Inc.  Little  Falls, New  York 


Save  Money 

Buy  a  new 
Burrell  Cream 
Separator.  It  is 
a  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  sep¬ 
arators  of  the 
past  —  lighter 
and  simpler. 

In  it  you  will 
find  the  best 
engineering, 
we  believe, 
everdoneona 
cream  separator.  Long  have 
Burrell  Separators  been  known 
for  their  close  skimming,  and 
this  new  separator  is  equipped 
with  the  same  Burrell  Link 
Blades.  If  your  separator  is  a 
Burrell,  you  know  that 

St  Skims  iht  TTUfk.  Clean 

For  easy  running,  easy  cleaning, 
and  lasting  satisfaction  this  new 
Burrell  wins  the  praise  of  all 
who  operate  it.  Four  sizes:  350, 
500, 750and  1000-pounds-per- 
hour  capacities — hand  or  power 
driven.  Send  for  catalog  today , 


TRADE  MARK 


x  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  x 

\  v/P 
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Fordson 

_ _ (or  other  li^ht  factor  1 

Power 

Fordsons  and  Blizzards  make  a  great  com¬ 
bination  for  ensilage  cutting.  Owners  say: 
"Couldn’t  keep  the  cutter  busy.”  "Takes 
corn  faster  than  one  man  can  unload,” 
“Runs  smooth  as  grease,”  "Filled  7  silos 
last  fall,  easy.  "More  than  pleased.” 
There  are  two  models  of  Dick’s  Blizzard  that  do 
great  work  on  Fordson  or  other  light  tractor  pow¬ 
er.  Both  are  big  values.  Model  R-211  gives  capa¬ 
city  of  6  to  9  tons  per  hour;  R-133  cuts  8  to  12 
tons.  Both  make  even-cut  silage,  easily  elevate 
to  the  top  of  highest  silos,  and  are  safe  to  operate. 

Most  for  the  Money 
In  Quality  and  Results 

Model  for  model,  Dick’s  Blizzards  are  best  made, 
do  most  work  per  H.  P.,  cost  least  for  repairs, 
and  last  the  longest.  7  models,  ranging  from  4  to 
36  tons  per  hr.  capacity,  on  power  of  3J£  to  18  H.  P. 

Write  for  Catalog 

describing  the  full  line  but  particularly  featuring 
the  popular  sized  and  priced  models.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  "Famous”  Feed  Cutters,  which  thousands 
of  poultrymen  use  to  increase  egg  production. 

The  Jos,  Dick  Mfg.  Co.  Canton,  O. 

Stocks  of  Cutters  and  repair  parts  carried 
at  convenient  distributing  points 


—  a  Permanent  Silo 

CO 


At 
ANew 

PRICE 

That  You  Can  Pay 


The  Silo  With  Continuous  Doors 

Write  Your  Own  (guarantee 

The  SILO  that  Las  proven  and  will  continue  to 
prove  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  purchaser. 

Why  not  buy  the  Silo  that  is  backed  by  the 
15  years  practical  experience  of  our  Manager, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Mecklenborg,  who  pioneered 
j  the  METAL  SILO  throughout  the  eastern 
i  half  of  the  country  ?  He  will  give  personal  at- 
j  tention  to  your  needs  and  offer  you  some  in- 
•  teresting  neighborhood  deals  and  Agency 
Contracts,  Our  new  catalog  answers  every 
l  question  you  can  think  of— send  for  it. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

Dept.  E  London,  Ohio 

Established  I9G4 — 2/  Years  Experience 


Testing  Cattle  for 
Tuberculosis 

If  at  any  time  IX)  per  cent  of  the 
dairies  in  a  township  agree  to  test  for 
tuberculosis,  can  the  remaining  dairies  be 
quarantined  if  at  the  time  the  test  is 
being  conducted  they  submit  to  the  test? 
Can  the  owner  have  any  veterinarian  he 
wishes  test  his  cattle,  or  must  he  have 
whomever  the  State  designates  in  order 
to  pay  for  cattle  that  are  condemned? 
Where  would  anyone  obtain  blanks  to  be 
filled?  e.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Whenever  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
herds  in  a  town  have  been  tuberculin 
tested,  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets  may  order  the  quarantine  of  any 
herds  whose  owners  refuse  to  have  them 
tested,  and  not  only  of  the  herds  but  of 
all  other  live  stock  and  their  products 
upon  the  premises  so  quarantined.  Not 
even  a  dozen  eggs  may  he  sold  from  such 
quarantined  farm  if  the  letter  of  the  law 
is  enforced.  This  law  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  owners  who  agree  to  have 
their  herds  tested. 

If  the  veterinarian  making  the  tests  is 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  Department, 
his  work  must  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  For  blanks  upon  which  a 
request  for  examination  may  be  made, 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  M.  b.  n. 


Tying  Up  Wool 

Can  you  give  me  dimensions  of  wool- 
tying  box?  Also,  directions  for  storing 
wool,  at  home,  to  hold  for  Fall  prices. 
What  should  be  done  to  prevent  shrink¬ 
age,  and  to  protect  from  moths?  Is  it  un¬ 
wise  to  attempt  storing  it  at  home? 

New  York.  g.  w. 

The  people  who  have  sheep  around  here 
do  not  use  a  box  to  do  up  wool.  Just  put 
the  fleece  clipped  side  down  on  a  table 
and  shove  the  sides  towards  the  middle, 
making  it  as  compact  as  possible.  Then 
roll  in  the  edges  so  the  fleece  makes  a 
mat  about  2  ft.  square  with  the  belly  part 
and  loose  locks  in  the  middle.  Double 
the  fleece  twice  making  a  cubical  bunch. 
Hold  this  firmly  down  with  the  left  fore 
arm  with  end  of  string  in  left  hand;  pass 
the  string  around  fleece,  draw  snugly, 
crossing  string  near  left  hand ;  pass 
string  around  fleece  until  yon  have  four 
strings  around  the  fleece  and  tie  securely. 
A  little  practice  will  help.  You  ean  tie 
the  string  each  time  at  first  if  more  con¬ 
venient.  We  store  our  wool  in  any  room 
with  a  tight  board  floor  where  it  can  be 
kept  clean.  The  shrinkage  will  not 
amount  to  much  if  the  wool  is  dry  when 
shorn.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  moths  if  not  kept  more  than  a  year. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  it.  r.  perry. 


Pigeons  Destroy  Young 

I  have  about  20  pairs  of  pigeons.  They 
are  laying  well  and  hatching  all  of  their 
eggs,  but  as  fast  as  they  hatch  they  kill 
them.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  I 
can  do  to  stop  them  from  this?  F.  H. 

Saranac  Hake,  N.  Y. 

Although  we  raise  several  hundred 
squabs  here  every  year  we  have  never  had 
much  trouble  with  their  dying  or  being 
killed  in  the  nest.  Sometimes  old  birds 
trample  on  the  young  and  kill  them,  but 
this  usually  happens  where  there  are 
one  or  more  extra  males  in  a  pen,  which 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  moving  around 
from  one  nest  to  another  and  fighting 
with  all  the  other  birds.  I  believe  if  you 
will  see  that  your  birds  are  all  properly 
mated  without  any  extras  in  the  pen 
that  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  you  are  feeding  a 
proper  ration,  as  birds  which  are  not 
properly  nourished  may  develop  cannibal¬ 
ism  with  fatal  results  to  the  youngsters. 
You  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  helpful 
suggestions  from  our  feeding  formula 
which  is  as  follows:  Kaffir  corn,  three 
parts;  whole  corn,  four  parts;  red  wheat, 
three  parts ;  Canada  peas,  two  parts ; 
golden  millet,  5  per  cent,  and  hemp  2  per 
cent,  with  plenty  of  grit,  salt,  charcoal, 
shell  and  water.  c.  s.  greene. 


Two  colored  men  were  standing  on  the 
corner  discussing  family  trees.  "Yes,  sub, 
man,”  said,  Ambrose,  "I  can  trace  my 
relations  back  to  a  family  tree?”  “Chase 
’em  back  to  a  family  tree?”  said  Mose, 
“Naw,  man — trace  ’em— trace  ’em — get 
me?”  "Well,  they  ain’t  but  two  kinds  of 
things  dat  live  in  trees — birds  and  monk¬ 
eys — and  you  sho’  ain’t  got  no  feathers 
on  you.” — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Red  You  (anTrust 

You  can  trust  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
as  a  faithful  friend.  It  will  never 
go  back  on  you.  That’s  the  kind 
of  feed  you  want. 

This  pure  com  feed  has  won  big  records 
in  the  feed-lot — in  the  milk  can— and  in 
poultry  yards.  It  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
in  any  ration. 

All  protein  is  not  the  same,  but  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  getting  highly  digestible 
protein  of  the  right  kind  in  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  It’s  made  entirely  from  com. 

You  would  have  to  feed  about  2 3^ 
tons  of  corn  meal  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  protein  contained  in  one  ton  of  Com 
Gluten  Feed. 

Cut  down  your  feed  cost.  Increase 
your  profit.  Use  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in 
your  home  mixed  rations  for  all  livestock 
and  poultry. 

I  f  you  are  feeding  a  ready-mixed  feed  be  sure 
to  buy  from  a  manufacturer  who  makes  a  feed 
with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in  it.  »t» 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  an 
interesting  booklet  entitled  “Are  You  Buying 
Tags  or  Feed?’ 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Managing  Director 

208  So.  La  Salle  Chicago,  111. 


ASSO.  CORN  PRODUCTS  MFRS. 

729-208  So.  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  free  copy  of  booklet.  "Are  You 
Buying  Tags  or  Feed?” 

Name . 

R.  F.  D . . . 

Town . 

State . 

_ _ __  R.  N,-Y.  May 


Get  rid  of  engine  shaking  that 
loosens  nuts,  screws  and  bolts, 
causes  body  and  chassis 
squeeks  and  rattles  and  runs 
up  repair  bills.  Get  rid  of  en¬ 
gine  jolting  and  jerking.  A 
Pioneer  Engine  Support  stiff¬ 
ens  the  f  rame.  Prevents 
I  — '  breaking  of  crankcase  arras. 

Permanently  repairs  them  if  broken.  Holds  engine 
firmly  in  line.  Stops  excessive 
j  vibration.  Makes  driving  a 
pleasure.  Easily  attached  in 
20  minutes.  No  holes  to  drill. 

The  Brewer  -Titchener  Corp. 

52.50  111  Port  Watson  Street  ^ 

|  at  your  Cortland,  N.  yC^  $2.75 

dealers  or  West  of 

j  direct  postpaidT^^^^^”*^/’’^  the  Rockies. 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  TRUCKS 

Pioneer  Engine  Support 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years — the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivero 
60%  surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
EA0VTCDM6  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
1.140  I  I  CniYlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
rnrp  DAAIf  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
rifCX  DUUn  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
—no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Wltto  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empiro  Building,  -  -  -PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CASH  S  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  Into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
1*4 V  Tint  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference- 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

851  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOW  LONG 

Will  My  Silo  Last? 

Win  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Can  I  depend  on 
it  to  do  its  job  year  after  year?  Will  it  continually  need  repairs, 
causing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or 
jnust  I  worry  about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it 
keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succulent 
condition? 

The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries. 

After  his  silo  is  up  he  simply  uses  it  season  after 
season  without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
Strong ,  handsome,  durable,  wea  ther proof 
and  frost  resisting  structure  that 
will  stand  up  and  save  money  for 
many  years.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  descriptive  literature. 

[crainelox  cowehu^*  CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  No.  110  Norwich,  N.  Y.  , 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  AFTER  MAY  18th 

"Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget^  that 
eggs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  lie  .  . 

money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns. .  1 0c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . ..  .12c 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes ..  1 3c 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas. .  15c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come . .  .  , 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we 
furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 14c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 13c 

All  Heavy'  Odds  &  Ends . 10c 

All  Light  Odds  &  Ends .  8c 

.  9c 


Hoytville  Hatchery—  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully 
culled  by  a  trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Every  hen  is  purebred  a  ad  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  especially  selected  from 
purebred  s'toek.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas .  3.00 

Brd.  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  3.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 3.25 

“My  Daddy  says  he  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you. 
buys  Hoytville  Circular  free.  Reference:  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hateh- 
chicks  cause  they're  eries  Association.  "Ohio  chicks  are  better.”  No  duty  to  pay. 
the  best  chicks  he 
knows  about." 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

120.00 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  120  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


HIGH 

PRODUCERS 

AT 

SPECIAL 

LOW 

PRICE 


PULLETS — 

Prom  breeders  of  outstanding  health  and  vigor,  trapnest-bred  for 
high  production.  Two  of  our  pullet  flocks  numbering  1,700  birds 
averaged  200  eggs  a  year  per  bird — we  will  prove  this  to  you  by 

OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

We  recently  increased  our  poultry  ranges  to  350  acres,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  full  capacity  as  quickly  as  possible  are  quoting  special  low 
prices  to  compel  a  rapid  increase  in  our  business.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  special  low  price  list. 

Box  B 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure¬ 
bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on — 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  . 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  B.C.  Reds. 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  3.50 

iersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Heavy  Assorted  . .  2.50 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  1 1, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$95.00 

2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

97.50 

195.00 

2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.00 

4.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

Immediate 
Shipment. 
100%  Live 
Del  ivery 
Guaranteed 

GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


KNAPP’S  “Hi-Grade”  Chicks 

AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  pamphlet— “How  to  Raise  Chicks”— FREE. 

KNAPP’S  “HI-GRADE”  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  RN-5,  SHELBY,  OHIO 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks 

egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 


100  500  1000 

$11.00  $52.25  $100.00 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


Prices  (Postpaid) 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghoms, 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds, 

While  Wyandottes 
S.  I.  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 

Black  Minorcas  15.00 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 


13.00  62.50  120.00 


Prices  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Broilers  $11.00  $52.25  $100.00 

Odds  and  Ends  9.00  43,50  85.00 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  orders  of 
600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  National  Bank. 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One-fourth 
down  books  order.  Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 


Box  257 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT.  OHIO 


tarpTTTi  tyv  BA.BY  CHICKS,  3-CJc  A.3NT3D  ' 

Purfbmd  from Famous  Flocks,  high  In  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flock 


with  our  chicks, 


50 


i  Send  for 
chances. 


Varieties  „  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25 

S  C  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . • . »3.au 

K  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Ancona 
Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds 

Wh.  Plymouth  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

No.  1  Mixed  ...***•■* . *  *  *  *  * . *  *  *  *  *  2  75 

literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.:  American  Trust  &  Savings 
Order  early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks. 


100  500  1.000 


. .  $3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

..  4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

5.25 

10.00 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  CO.. 


_  &  Sayings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no 

Get  information  on  our  Special  Matings. 

501  Erie  Ave.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


JUNE  CHICKS-$10.00  HUNDRED 

!-££ftXfisr  “"W  *“*S.c.BSBS8! 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

amvoiME  cam  raise  chicks  i/v  juhe 


Day-old  Chicks  &  Ducklings  flocks — carefully  mated 

Excellent  laying  flocks  and  proper  ways  of  hatching  enables  us  to 
sell  chicks  at  low  prices :  Per  10l) 

Tanered-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $12.00 

Park’s  Barred  Bocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

IddTc  onanJlbeks  fo/o.’dersless  than  100.  '  Broiier  Chicks,  8c 

Faw^ovPeiSled^ni.'Bunne^Du^Ungs.  size  each.  .  . .... ..  ."  .*lo!oO 

&a.t«iW 


Better 
Breeders - 

Stronger 

Chicks 

The 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  in  chicks 
if  it  contains  Vitamine  D.  Experts  recommend  giving 
this  oil  to  breeding  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 

COD  LIVER  OIL—  Harris 

is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  tc>  contain  this 
vitamine.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen 
and  experiment  stations.  The  one  brand  you  can  be 
sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 

Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe, 


1  pint..  S  .75 
1  gal.  3.50 
5  “  .  15.00 

30  “  55.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 

N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  April  17, 
1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind. 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Can . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Long  Meadow  Fm.  Pa . 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore . 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill.  Me . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sous.  Me . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Jules  E.  Francais,  L.  I . 

The  Ramblers  Fm.  N.  Y . 

W.  J.  Arenliolz,  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del.  . .  17 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

H.  B.  Spangler.  N.  J . 

E.  W.  Picker.  N.  J . 

Ameling  F'ms,  Mo . . 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass...., .  15 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  21 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  -Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  29 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  28 

White  WyanJottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio.. . 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb. . 22 

F.  L.  Weiland.  Ky .  13 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Albert  W.  Buekbee.  N.  Y .  32 

Harvey  V.  Byerly.  Pa .  11 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  28 

Dependable  Pltrv  Yds..  Mass .  28 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  41 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  15 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  45 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  11 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  16 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  27 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal . 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 

Alton  E.  Barker.  R.  X . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H. . . . 

The  Haynes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  25 

C.  G.  Holland.  Vt .  11 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  45 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  44 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  27 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parlrhurst,  Mass .  32 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm.  Mass .  25 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass.. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass . 

H.  P.  Deming.  Conn .  37 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct.  Conn . 

Sunnyfield  Fm.  Conn .  24 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  39 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn . 25 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Abbott  H.  Smith.  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  23 

X.  W.  Mitchell.  Conn . 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds.  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  35 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm.  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  19 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore . 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala . 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  43 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . . .  31 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich. 

•T.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  25 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm.  Ind .  27 

Barlow  leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  26 

L.  W.  Steelman.  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm.  N.  Y .  35 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Jr..  N.  Y . 

Aerebridge  Fm,  Mas's .  25 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Fm.  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn.  Ma=s .  17 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  27 

Hobart  E.  Rice.  Mass . 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  14 

Robert  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  24 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  .T . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter.  N.  J. . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  .T . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill.  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  37 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  18 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott.  Conn .  25 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  15 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  22 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Pm.  Conn.  . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  29 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn . 48 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  30 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  29 

Wm.  N.  Queal.  Conn .  21 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm.  Conn .  39 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  49 

Chas  E.  Butler,  Conn .  25 

Tom  Barron,  England .  11 

Total  .  4059  88021 
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25 
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20 
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92 
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. ..  21 
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. . .  49 
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. ..  11 
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.  .  4059  88021 

“The  an  to  turned  terrapin  and — ” 
“You  mean  it  turned  turtle.”  “Well,  this 
was  a  high-priced  machine.” — New  Haven 
Register. 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Foote  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redhird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  wit  h 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000  chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

S.  O.  R.  X.  RED 

Chic  1l  s 

All  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 

Hardy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy, 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  vigor.  Our  customers  raise  95  to  100  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A,  Walpole.  N.H. 

OWEN  FARM  Reds 

Chicks  from  dark,  heavy  laying  S.  C.  Reds,  $  1  3  per 
hundred.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure.  P». 

C  P  R  I  Rode  RICH  DARK  COLOR:  HENS  FROM  MATEO 

o.u.n.i.  neus  pens.  delivered  june  i,  $2.50 

Each  oneVt.  certified  and  tested.  Free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  May  15,  20o;  300 — $67;  500— $90. 
Circular.  Ascutney  Farms,  K10,  llartlnnd,  Vermont 

YES  !  OWEN  FARM  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Reduced  to  $16  per  hundred  for  May. 
Dark  color.  Exhibition  matings  higher.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

f  •  40c  apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 

l/UILIVo  •  profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and 
these  are  the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy. 
America’s  heaviest  weight  Chickens.  Mature  early  and 
lay  extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
Finest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher 
of  Black  Giants.  Prices  :  25  chicks  $1  O — 50  chicks  $20 
—100  chicks  $40.  Only  25*  deposit  required  to  book  your 
order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you 
want  them.  Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet 
telling  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  tree  ;  or  to  avoid 
delay  order  from  ad. 

GOODFI.OX  POULTRY  FARMS 

8011  Nellson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Giants  ^ay  chicks  |2opper00ioopaw> 

w  vs  wvj  wiuiiiv  chicks  at  100  rate.  Hens,  $8  and 
$1  each.  Cockerels,  $4.  Order  from  this  adv.  All  stock 
heavy  laying  strain.  Certified.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  8R00KCREST  FARM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

IERSEY  BLACK  QIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May  Chicks,  14c;  June 
chick,  13c.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Whilp  WvanHnHp  Pedigree  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock. 

"IHIB  TijallUOllB  If  you  appreciate  better  quality  at 
reasonable  price  write  for  large  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

U/hlto  Wyandottes.  Regal-Doreas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
11  layers,  $1.25-15;  $7— 100.  R.  11111,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Chix— White  Wyandottes,  $15  Tc00' 

Anconas,  $12.  Strong  chix,  Guaranteed  to  please.  Free 
booklet.  Charles  A.  Carlin,  McAlisterville,  Pa,  It.  2 

“Martin’s”  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  lre,Th;o,rder 

from  this  adv.  Bank  ref.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Iteaver  Springs,  I*a. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington.  0 

nnint/Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c;  Hocks,  12e ;  Reds, 
UnSUlVO  13c  ;  Mixed,  Do.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free.  11.  8.  HART  McAlisterville,  l’a. 

pL;  L_  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
uniCKS  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Unrninrr  Bourbon  Reds.  147-egg  record  Hatching  eggs 

nurning  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  H  Y. 

Dure  Bred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS  for ■  sale- 

l  GEO.  11.  RIX  Hemlock,  N.Y, 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  ^^SSifSSSS 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sollersville,  Pa 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  ““ares' pups3 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS  Telford,  Pal 

BEAUANDUT  Ylnr-Umifc  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMUTH  UUUUUIgb  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  BUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L. N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys- Eggs,  50c 

Pekin  Ducks— Eggs,  12 — $1.76;  Ducklings,  85c,  Wyan¬ 
dottes— Eggs,  15— $1.50,  postpaid.  0.  H.  WRIGHT,  Bayville.  N  J. 

H II Y  PEKINS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Ind  ian 
U  U  A  Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
than  chix.  Cat.free.  WAYNE  CD.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  NY 

fit  MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

gjlx  Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Horn ers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
XaO'  for  catalogue  and  pricea. 

.  Allston  Squab  C«„ 

LSquab  Book  FREE 

.Squabs  selling  at  highest  priceBeverknown.  Greatest 
.market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them . 
.  Raisedin one  month.  We  ship  every  whereonr  fa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
\  24  yrs.  Write  nowf  or  bigill  us  tratedfree  book, 
IIo  w  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
— ^  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
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«<£c-fOR-US 


Growing  birds  need  plenty  of 
minerals  in  the  ration, 
FOS-FOR-US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  grit — is  a  sharp,  hard  sol¬ 
uble  grit  that  grinds  food  and 
supplies  two  necessary 
minerals  —  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  «  70% 

Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bag9 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . Ibs. 


Name. 

Town.. 


State.. 


^CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP., 

Wiik  Dura  llruVaael  Always  Makes  More 

if  iin  rure  ury  i  easi  Eggs,  weight,  cash. 

CREATES  VIGOR,  HEALTH.  T_M  tEE  flfl 
Made  ;17  world’s  champions.  I  Ull  ywwaUU 

CpFCIAt  OFFER  5  Bags  F0S-F0-RUS  included  wilb  each 
«r  kwinb  vi  (on  geef  Scr§p  Wi)h  5  blgJ  Be(t  Scrjp 

at  $15.00,  one  bag  ol  F0S-F0-RUS  included. 

Make  Your  Own  World’s  Champion  Masheo 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 


MacKella r’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  pricesand  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks,  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  #1,  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Jones 7  brock°  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain— None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100$  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Francais  Rocks 


sgtiorn.  Winners  at  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westliaiiipton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Eggs-White  Rocks— Chicks  laying  *stock,  at’reason- 

able  prices.  Mt’g  list  free.  HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM, Dewilt,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  10.00  “  100 

Barred  Hocks  12.00  “  100 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds  12.00  “  100 

Buff  Rocks  13.00  “  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  13  00  “  100 

Assorted  Chicks  9.00  “  100 

500  lots  less  each  '1000  lots  1c  less  each 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CH1CKPRIGESSMASHED 


Wonderful  Bargains  inehicks.  Greatest  cut  in 
j  prices.  $7  per  100  and  up,  for  June,  July,  Aug. 
and  Sept.  Hatched  by  men  of  14  years’  experi 
ence.  From  culled  and  Hogan  tested  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  to 
your  door.  Large  illustrated  cat.  and  price  list 
free.  White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Reds  and  Broilers.  JOHNSON  Hatchery.  Ickeshurg,  Pa. 


CHIC  H  S-8c  Up 

S.  O.  White  and  Buff  Leghorn.  Rocks  and  Reds, 
Mixed.  Write  for  prices. 

CLOYD  NIEMONU  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CU  I  fk  If  e  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c. 

■  ■  ■  IV  9  Mixed,  8e.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  Ail  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  I'a. 


O  HICK  —IP  RICE  S— SS  MASHED 

Chicks  from  flocks  free  from  disease.  Get  our  cut  prices 
before  you  buy.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  mixed.  Valuable  catalog.  Price  list. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


OHinift  Prom  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
willulYO  range  breeders.  B.  P.  Rocks,  11c;  S.  C, 
W-  Leghorns,  10c;  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices  on  500 
or  1,000  lots.  100#  live  del.  guar,  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AN8  HATCHERY.  McAlislervllle.  Pa.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop 


2,000  Bred-to-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog,  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  R 

Ptiicl/c  Mixed,  10«;  Leghorns,  10  and  12o;  Reds,  12c  : 
G11IU5  B.  R.,  13c;  Wyandottes,  16«.  Satisfaction. 

Maples  W.  Leghcrn  Farm  Telford,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Chicks  Huddle  Together 

I  am  losing  a  lot  of  baby  chicks  which 
in  the  evening  all  pile  lip  in  one  corner 
and  consequently  the  ones  that  are  under 
are  crushed.  This  evening  I  did  not  go 
in  the  coop  soon  enough  to  get  them  and 
spread  around  the  brooder  as  I  do  every 
evening,  and  I  found  34  little  ones 
crushed  to  death.  Why  don’t  they  retire 
around  the  brooder  as  you  see  in  the 
pictures  where  people  advertise  their 
brooders?  I  have  tried  different  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  coop,  hut  with  no  result. 
I  had  400  this  time;  how  should  I  man¬ 
age  when  500  more  arrive?  G.  L.  c. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Some  way,  things  seldom  appear  in  real 
life  as  they  do  in  the  pictures,  but  your 
chicks  should  not  huddle  in  corners  and 
they  should  spread  out  in  a  circle  about 
the  hover,  nearly  or  quite  as  they  do  in 
the  illustration  of  a  happy  coal-heated 
brood. 

The  first  thing  to  look  after  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  ;  it  should  be  between  90  and 
100  degrees  beneath  the  hover  for  the 
first  few  days.  Later,  less  heat  will  be 
needed,  but  the  chicks  should  show  by 
spreading  out  comfortably  in  the  litter 
about  the  stove  that  they  are  warm 
enough  and,  for  a  few  days,  they  should 
be  kept  near  enough  to  the  stove  by  a 
wire  guard  to  he  safe  and  to  learn  that 
there  is  where  comfort  is  to  be  found.  If 
allowed  to  get  too  far  away  before  they 
find  out  what  the  stove  is  for,  they  may 
acquire  a  habit  of  huddling  that  will  be 
hard  to  overcome.  Their  first  impres¬ 
sions  are  strong,  and  they  shoidd  learn 
that  it  is  beneath  the  canopy  of  the  stove, 
not  beneath  each  other’s  wings,  that  they 
are  to  find  needed  warmth.  Use  plenty 
of  litter  about  the  stove  and  see  to  it  that, 
while  ventilation  of  the  brooder  is  ample, 
there  are  no  direct  drafts  upon  the  chicks 
to  disturb  them.  Try  to  get  them  com¬ 
fortably  settled  before  dark,  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  enter  the  brooder  with 
a  lighted  lantern,  and  do  not  permit  any¬ 
one  or  anything  to  frighten  them  at  bed¬ 
time  and  drive  them  into  corners,  to 
which  they  will  later  rush  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  do  not  keep  too  many  in  a 
flock ;  250  to  300  is  enough  ;  the  more 
chicks  the  more  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Runners  for  Portable 
Colony  House 

I  was  speaking  to  a  carpenter  here 
about  putting  colony  house  on  runners, 
and  he  advised  4x6  on  edge,  three  of 
them.  He  said  2x8  would  sink  into  the 
ground  badly.  'It  seems  to  me  he  is 
right,  as  I  made  a  small  sled  with  2x8’s 
for  runner  and  it  sunk  badly.  Are  2xS’s 
satisfactory?  f.  w.  g. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  weight  of  the 
building  to  be  moved  and  the  character 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  is  to  be 
moved.  2x6’s  and  2x8’s  are  commonly 
used  as  runners  under  light,  portable 
brooder-houses,  but  I  have  often  seen  it 
take  a  strong  team  to  move  one  of  these 
over  a  meadow  in  the  Summer  time. 
Such  buildings  should,  when  possible,  be 
moved  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Why  not  use  a  2x6  as  a  runner,  or 
even  a  2x4,  and  shoe  it  with  another  hard 
wood  2x4  laid  flatwise  upon  it?  ThL 
.would  give  you  the  same  bearing  surface 
as  a  4x6,  without  the  weight  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Such  runners  should,  of  course,  be 
beveled  in  front,  as  a  stone  boat  is  bev¬ 
eled.  Three  rupners  would  be  better  than, 
two,  if  the  building  is  to  be  moved  over 
soft  meadow  land.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  Eating  Eggs 

What  can  I  do  for  hens  eating  eggs? 
I  have  about  80  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  'Island  Reds  mixed,  and  lately 
they  are  eating  eggs.  f.  p. 

Hens  that  are  closely  confined  are  very 
apt  to  get  to  eating  eggs  and  I  know  of 
no  way  of  certainly  stopping  them.  Using 
darkened  nests,  frequent  gathering  of  the 
eggs,  watching  for  culprits,  which  may 
often  be  found  by  noting  egg  yolk  upon 
their  bills,  and  removing  them  or,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  turning  the  flock  loose  out  of 
doors  are  the  best  methods  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  that  I  know  of.  Using 
china  eggs  in  the  nests  or  placing  them 
upon  the  floor  for  hens  to  pick  at,  blow¬ 
ing  egg  shells  and  filling  them  with  mus¬ 
tard,  etc.,  leaving  them  about  for  the 
hens  to  attempt  to  eat,  filing  the  tips  of 
the  beaks  until  tender,  adding  vinegar 
to  the  mash  and  numerous  other  remedies 
have  been  recommended.  It  might  be  well 
to  try  them  all,  in  turn.  M.  b.  d. 


Small  Nephew:  “That  dime  you  gave 
me  slipped  through  a  hole  in  my  pocket.” 
“Uncle :  “Well,  here’s  another.  Don’t  let 
it  do  the  same.”  “Nephew :  “Perhaps 
half  a  dollar  would  he  safer,  wouldn’t  it, 
unele?” — Progressive  Grocer. 


Zinc  insulated 

American  Anthony  Royal 
U.  S.  and  National  Fences 


The  Test  of 

Time 


in  service  on  the  farm  under  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions 
is  the  only  true  test  by  which 
good  fence  can  be  measured. 
Knowing  the  extra  long  lasting 
qualities  of  Zinc-Insulated  Amer¬ 
ican,  Anthony,  Royal,  U.  S.  and 
National  Fences  we  give  this 

GUARANTEE : 

Our  dealer  will  hand  you  with 
every  purchase  of  fence  our 
written  guarantee  that  it  will 
equal  or  outlast  in  actual  length 
of  service  any  other  fence  now 
made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 
Any  buyer  who  can  show  that  it 
fails  to  do  so  will  be  supplied 
with  an  equal  amount  of  new 
fence  free. 

Our  fences  have  always  given  every  user  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfactory  service.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  result  of  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  with  the  most  advanced  skill  of  workers  and 
progressive  methods  of  manufacture.  Improve¬ 
ments  constantly  have  been  added,  to  make  them 
last  longer  and  give  even  better  service. 

When  you  buy  any  of  our  fences  from  your 
dealer,  your  investment  is  protected  with  guar¬ 
anteed  fence  service.  In  their  making  we  control 
every  process  from  selection  of  ore  to  the  finished 
product.  We  know  what  our  fences  are  and  stand 
back  of  them  with  this  unqualified  guarantee, 
based  on  our  past  record  for  producing  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 

Confer  With  Your  Local  Dealer 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Birmingham 
Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  City 


R  A  RV  OU  I  Y  From  purebred, 
DMD  I  V/lllA  inspected  and 
eulled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

TOO 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

White  Wyandottes.... 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

OIUGIVS .  o.uv  o.au 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


N TITAN Y  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (ft’1) 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (hX™'."™,,) 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (K) 

Trapnested  and  State  Tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Range  raised.  My  old  customers  buy  Sunnybrook 
chicks  and  eggs  year  after  year  and  my  new  customers 
Bay  they  have  bought  no  better  at  any  price.  8-wcek  old 
Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  Howard  Fmgar,  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Elizavilk,  N.  Y 


784 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


■j 


Maj  y,  j.yz 


Give  Your  Baby  Chicks 

Something  “Good”  to  Grow  On! 

More  chicks  live  and  grow  sturdily  if  you 
mix  meat  scrap  and  grit  in  their  feed.  Mix 
your  own  feed.  Write  us  for  prices  and 

descriptive  literature. . At  this 

season  it  would  pay  to  fertilize  your  land  with 
Dold’s  Bone  Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep  Manure,  or 
Dold’s  Blood  Meal.  Ask  us  about  those,  too. 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEST 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hen%  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
I  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
I  mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
At  810  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Klelnleltersville,  Pa. 


100  600  1.000 

White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00  $47  50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

S  C.  Reds .  14  00  67.50  130  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers. . . .  8.00  37.50  75  00 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 

baby  garron  5  £  W.  Leghorns,  J  3c 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Rig  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

CHICKSc.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

Why  Pay  More  for  FirstQuality  Chicks? 

We  are  pleasing  hundreds  of  customers  each  year  with 
our  chicks  that  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay. 

BEST  AMERICAN  STRAINS  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.75  $11.00  $50.00 

Railed  Plym.  Rocks.. ..  3.50  6.76  13.00  60.00 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Port  Trevorton,  Pn. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

2.75 

5.25 

1  0.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

1  1  .00 

4  25 

8.00 

re  arrival  guaranteed. 

Parcel 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $2. 60 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.00 

Mixed . 

Bank  Reference.  100.. 

Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Fvtra  Oiialitu  Phiptc  Barron  strain,  mated  with 
Extra  quality  unions  Tanered  cockerels.  Single 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  813  per  100.  10$  with  or¬ 
der,  postage  paid.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM  Strawberry  Ridue,  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 

VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tanered  White  Leghorns....  10c  each 
Parks'  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  13c  j 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 12c 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 14c  " 

Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery.  Order  direct. 
WM.  1».  8EI1AEL  W ashlngrtonvllle.  Pa. 

from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 
stock,  Safe  d  e  1  iv  e  ry  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, cup^d 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  S  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

.  Satisfy  your  desire. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


f  ET’S  Get  Acquainted! 

F-r  ORDER  MAY  CHICKS  INUW 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1. 

Price  Each 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c 
White  Wyandottes  14c 
Barred  ltoeks  12c 

R.  I.  Beds  18c 

Mixed  Chieks  8e 

lO-Wh-old  Pullets  $1.80 
One  cent  per  chick  additional  for  orders  less  than  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  circular. 
The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  CHICKS 

Money-makers!  Husky,  quick  matur¬ 
ing  chicks  from  famous  bred-to-lay 
Rogers  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Three  grades  to  choose  from— Certi¬ 
fied,  Grade  A  and  standard  matings, 
prices  ranging  according  to  grade. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  or¬ 
der  year  after  year.  . 

Big  money  in  May  and  June  chicks  for  they  are  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  easily  reared  and  begin  laying  at  time  egg  prices  are 
highest  when  raised  the  Rogers  way.  Free  booklet  tells 
how.  Write  for  special  discounts  on  late  chicks. 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R.  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June 
and  July 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  I.egh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $»7.50  $90.00 


57.50  110.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


OurChicks  are  Your  Opportunity  useE^ty pe sIo't 

A-grade,  Leghorn.  Reds,  ltoeks,  Wyandottes.  Literatim 
Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

y»IlIV  wnwc  BETTED  Mixed,  lOe.  White  and  Br. 
I  HIX  NUI'lfc  Dfcl  ILK  Leghorns,  lie.  Buff  and 
Bal.red  Books,  14e.  S.  C.  R.  Reds,  15e. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopock,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  "SSVS® 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 813 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns  — .  1 1 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK.  Live  count  guaranteed. 
WM.  D.  SCOTT  Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 

CHICKS  for  Spring  Delivery 

Leg,.  11c;  Rocks.  13c;  Reds,  14c;  Wyand’ts.  15c. 
Mixed,  9c.  Delivery  Guart’d.  Catalogue  and  Ref. 
Free.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box50 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 9e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  ltto.  Mixed  Chicks,  8e.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 

anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  io  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  l’itlow.  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA.  PA. 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 

4.50 


12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.00 

8.00 


47.50 

37.50 


90.00 

70.00 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Reds,  White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Write  for  prices  on  other  breeds 
not  chick  brokers  or  poultry  gyps 


100  600  1000 
$13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
14.00  67.00  130.00 
15.00  7200  140.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18  00  87.00  170.00 
We  are 
5*  dis- 


We  Hatch 
Every  Chick 
We  Sell  I 


count  allowed  on  all  orders  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $13  50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  49 


i  rruADKic  Barron  Ens,ish 

LLuHUKlliJ  Hollywood  American 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  chicks  from  260- 
290-egg  pedigreed  matings.  Result  of  my  11  years 
breeding  for  size,  type  and  eggs.  Winners  at  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  100*  Live  delivery.  Low 
Prices.  Anconas,  too.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  1,  Bex  18,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
result  up  to  April  24,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton : 

Results  of  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  the 
annual  New  York  Egg  Laying  competi¬ 
tion  at  Farmingdale  indicate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  new  records.  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle’s  Barred  Rocks,  that  have  been 
leading  the  hundred  entries  since  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  went  well  over  the  thousand  egg 
mark.  This  is  one  week  sooner  than  a 
pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  C.  L.  Flaccus 
in  the  1924  contest  and  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  leading  Barred  Rock  pen  passed 
the  thousand  egg  mark  last  year. 

The  seven-day  dash,  officially  known 
as  “weekly  pen  production”  was  won  by 
a  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  C. 
L.  Flaccus  with  a  production  of  66  eggs, 
a  yield  of  94  per  cent.  This  establishes 
a  new  high  weekly  pen  record  at  this  con¬ 
test. 

Broodiness  in  the  American  breeds  has 
been  causing  a  slight  drop  in  the  total 
production  for  the  week.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  seventh  consecutive  week  the 
pullets  have  averaged  60  per  cent  or  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  management  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  keep  the  production  above  60  per 
cent  for  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks. 

During  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
4,699  eggs,  a  yield  of  67.12  per  cent.  This 
is  167  eggs  less  than  last  weekvbut  498 
more  than  for  the  twenty-fifth  week  of 
the  1924  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid 
a  total  of  69,309  to  date,  since  November 

I,  1924 ;  this  is  4,639  more  eggs  than 
for  the  25-week  period  last  year. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  “Who’s  Who” 
column  for  the  week  a  pen  had  to  lay  at 
the  rate  of  86  per  cent  or  better.  Record 
smashing  first  honors  for  the  week  went 
to  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  C. 
L.  Flaccus,  that  laid  66  eggs,  only  four 
short  of  a  perfect  score. 

A  pen  of  Reds  owned  by  John  G.  Hop¬ 
kins  came  in  second  with  a  score  of  63 
eggs. 

Third  place  was  won  by  Leghorns  from 
Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  with  a  yield  of 
62  eggs.  Close  on  the  heels  of  their 
nearest  rival,  a  pen  of  Leghorns  from 
Terris  Poultry  Farm,  was  fourth  with  61 
eggs  to  their  credit.  Leghorns  entered  by 
Norman  C.  Jones,  a  pen  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety  owned  by  Ivehoe’s  Harlax,  Reds 
from  West  Neck  Farm  and  a  pen  of  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  tied  for  fifth  place,  each  pen  hav¬ 
ing  laid  60  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

iSunny  Slope  Fm,  N.  Y .  998 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  977 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  970 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  965 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  962 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  934 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  912 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y . .  882 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  S61 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  542 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 


808 
688 

..  615 

. .  579 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  1043 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  849 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  797 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  April  24, 
were  as  follows : 


Date 

Low 

High  Condition 

April  18 

38 

70 

Clear. 

April  19 

38 

54 

Showers. 

April  20 

37 

48 

Partly  cloudy. 

April  21 

33 

64 

Clear. 

April  22 

30 

68 

Clear. 

April  23 

45 

80 

Clear. 

April  24 

55 

65 

Partly  cloudy, 

EGG 

PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
April  24:  Whites,  37c;  brown,  35c;  me¬ 
dium,  32c. 

Worms  in  Poultry 

What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for 
worms  in  poultry?  On  account  of  labor 
involved  in  the  usual  tobacco  treatment, 
caused  by  repeated  cleaning  of  pens, 
would  prefer  something  that  could  be 
used  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  pre¬ 
ferably  by  mixing  with  dry  mash. 

Califon,  N.  J.  J.  L.  T. 

Tobacco  may  be  given  dry  in  the  mash, 
adding  1  lb.  of  the  finely  powered  to¬ 
bacco  to  each  50  lbs.  of  the  mash  ordin¬ 
arily  fed,  no  other  change  in  feeding  being 
needed.  This  may  be  fed  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  and  repeated  after  a 
like  interval  of  time,  if  necessary.  As 
tobacco  depends  upon  its  nicotine  content 
for  its  efficacy,  only  tobacco  containing 
from  1V2  to  2%  per  cent  of  nicotine 
should  be  used,  the  firm  from  which  it 
is  purchased  should  guarantee  this  amount 
of  nicotine  in  their  product.  M.  b.  d. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  .$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

June  hatched,  $2  less:  July,  $4  less;  August,  $C  less 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 

From  free  range  breeders. 
Bred  for  egg  production. 
Prompt  service.  Postage  paid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
teed-  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  -  $10.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  12.00 

Big  reduction  on  500  and 
1000  lots 

BASOM’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Duvls,  Mt.  81nal,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  STRAIN(Direct) 

Certified— Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 
H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  $1.15 
each;  $100  per  100  for  May,  June,  July  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Hatching 
Eggs  at  $6  per  100  ;  #55  per  1,000.  No  more  chix  this 
season.  Cedurhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Hallway,  N.  J. 

PORTER’S  Certified  LEGHORNS 

746  Certified  birds.  Again  largest  in  State.  Chieks 
—Eggs— Males— Pens— Pullets.  Free  range  on  a  100- 
acre  fruit  farm,  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus.  N  Y. 

s.  c.  w. 
Leghorns 

Our  extra  large  English  Layers  from  trap  nested 
stock  with  records  of  272  to  314  eggs,  are  real  profit 
payers.  FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  now  only 
816  per  100.  Hatches  each  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic.  Pa. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Our  stock  has  size  and  are  heavy  producers.  Get’ 
our  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

RED.W.FARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day -old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

HAMPTOirSBIack  Leghorn  Chicks-0;^11 

hatch  ingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest.  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  £.  HAMPTON,  Bex  ft,  Pittstown.  X.  J 

WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.C.W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs — Chicks — Satisfaction — Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

rniV  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  9e;  Barred  Rocks,  10c  ;  Mixed, 
VUIA  8e.  100%  guar.  Reduced  on  500  orders.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCIIEltY.  McAlisterville,  J'». 


Directly  Imported 
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LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

grow  rapidly  and  mature  early 
RIGHT  NOW  is  an  excellent 
time  to  start  with  this  money 
making  strain  of  the  world’s 
greatest  business  breed.  c_/4t 

$28  per  100 

they  will  show  more  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  any 
other  chicks  at  any  other  price. 

80-page  illustrated  book,  and 

Special  April  Bulletin 

>0 

Send  Today 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Unexcelled  In  Quality 
Moderate  in  Price 

White  Leghorns  ...  *18  per  100  Prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  22  “  J00  “ 

Barred  Rocks .  23  "  J00  “ 

White  Wyandottes .  2T5  "  100  “ 

On  orders  of  50  add  1  cent  per  chick— for  25 
add  2  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices, 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  MAY  DELIVERY 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  Healthy  stock,  fine  in  appearance, 
great  in  business  Quality. 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  Prompt  Shipments 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Recks  &  R.  I. 
Assorted  Chicks 
Eglantine  Leghorns 


Reds 


100  chicks 

$10.50 
$13.00 
$  9.00 
$15,00 


500  chicks 

$50.00 

$62.50 

$42.00 

$70.00 


All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S 


TRICKLER’S  T£IK  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  1  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
iglits  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
bv  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SIO  per  100;  S48  rer  500;  $95  per  1000. 
Hatches,  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  10%  hooks  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


ATUEME0M  CHICKS! 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

None  better-.  Wh„  Black,  Br.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  50,  $6.50;  tOO,  $10;  500,  S46 ;  1000, 
$88.  Bn  red  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Carnpines,  50,  $6.50, 
100.  SI  2  ;  500,  $55  ;  1000,  $100.  Wh  &  Sil.  Wyandottes, 
BL  Alirtotcas,  Buff  Rocks,  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500.  $65  ; 
1000,  $  |  25.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $1  o.  Light  Mixed,  100.  $8. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank. 
£’’W  I‘J'ee  Ca.talo  Above  prices  effective  May  lOih. 
ATHENS  HATCHERY.  BOX  38  ATHENS.  OHIO 


50,000 


Big,  Vigorous  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Chix 


for  MAY 


Hatched  from  big  vigorous  two  and  three  year  old 
free  range  Breeders.  Bred  for  large  chalk  white 
eggs.  Culled  by  experts.  Chix  each,  $120.00  a 
1000.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  Rep.  First  Nat’l.  Bank,  Perkasie. 
Big  hatch  due  5th  and  1  3ih  off  May. 

Reliable  Standard  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

A,  N.  Str^wser,  Mgr. _ R.  D,  No.  1 _ Perkasie,  Pa. 

Batoy  CliicKs 


Per  600 

$42.00 
47.00 
62.00 
87.00 

I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec- 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  E»Cc 

8.  C.  B.  Rocks _  lOe 

8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . .  lie 

Mixed  Chicks . 8c 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

lal  prices  onlarger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  tor'cir. 

CLE»B  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlislerville.  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER  Prop. 

CHICKS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  1 Leghorns,  *10  ;  Barred  Rocks,  *12  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, *14  and  Mixed,  *8  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

■turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

-  L.EE  HARRISON  It.  I>.  1  Lambertville,  W.  J. 

Tha  Trail’*  FnH  Pou!tnr.  Farm»  Gordonsville,  Va.,i8 

.  I  c  U  noted  for  world  famous  laying 
white  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures. 


Dimensions  of  Brooder 
House 

Will  you  give  me  the  required  dimen¬ 
sions  for  a  brooder  house  to  hold  400 
baby  chicks?  What  should  be  the  height, 
length  and  width?  g.  z. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  portable  brooder- 
house,  on  runners,  it  cannot  well  be  much 
larger  than  8x12  ft.  and  be  readily  mov¬ 
able  over  meadow  land,  unless  when  the 
latter  is  frozen.  If  it  is  to  be  a  station¬ 
ary  building,  12x12  ft.  would  be  a  better 
size,  and  from  that  up  to  any  size  yon 
care  to^  build.  A  flock  of  chickens  can 
be  confined  to  a  part  of  a  large  house 
without  trouble,  but  if  they  become  over¬ 
crowed  in  a  small  house,  trouble  is  likely 
to  ensue,  and  a  large  flock  will  outgrow 
limited  quarters  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
astonishing.  400  chicks,  by  the  way, 
is  a  large  flock  to  keep  together;  250 
mi  or  fewer.  will  do  much  better 

I  he  height  of  any  brooder-house  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  caretaker  to 
walk  about  without  stooping*,  unless  near 
the  eaves,  if  it  is  an  A-shaned  building. 
Greater  height  is  not  needed,  less  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  m.  D 


$1.00  each 

3,500  S.  C.  White 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  weeks  old. 

Heady  for  delivery.  May  15th  and  later. 
Place  your  order  promptly. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
quoting  bedrock  prices  on  Chicks. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

-:CHICKS:- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  stock  all  direct  from  Hollywood.  Look  up  our 
records  at  the  egg-laying  contests.  Chicks  low  as 
9614.00  a  100.  tree  circular.  Visitors  Welcome 

BARNES’  POULTRY  FARM,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  *15  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Fail.  (Send  for  Folder.)  y 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
shone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


MITCHELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  S.  C.  Reds,  I2c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  lOc;  Mixed.  9c.  For  May  delivery.  100#  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv  or  cir<*  free 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown  Pa.  R  2 


Wanted— April  First  Hatch-1,500 


SINGLECOMB 

diii  ■  etc  rn  a  v  ,  -  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS,  oO  April  hatched  Rhode  Island  Reds,  50 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  50  White  Plymouth  RockPul- 
lets.  J.  L.  MURPHY,  Inc.,  238  W.  108th  St.,  New  York  City 


BABY 

S.  C.  Barred 


CHICKS  f'  ^hite  ^horns,  9c 

n  R^ckMOcs  MixeSd,C8cfr^cikei8&  SS 

500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range 
stork .  100%  live  delivery  guai anteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  doar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  on esi git  valley  iiatchkry,  nioAintei  viiie,  p.. 


L0*.m^SlTH,GH,  0UALITT  Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Test- 

*-  ed  (Old  Hen)  Breeders  on  free  range.  Live  nostDaid 
delivery.  May  Chix  ,nn  -  — —  —  •  -  ”  a 

Chix, 

June 

Justa  Poultry  Farm 


rery .  May  Chix,  100— $16;  500— $75;  1,000— *140  June 
,  11)0-»14;  500  $65;  1.000-$  120.  Eight  Week  Pullets 
artd  later  delivery,  $1.25  each;  $100  per  100 


Southampton,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


Mixed  . .  ..  . $  8  per  100 

u CWP  §•  C-  W.  Leghorns  ....  lO  per  100 

CHICKS  Rocks .  p«>- 

c,  .  ,  .  ileus .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 

LEISTER  MeAllstervIlIe,  Pa’ 


C.  I* 


S 


KIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks  S/t?™ 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chiekbook.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown  Pa 


CHICKS-EGGS-STOCK 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  W.  Wrandotte,  Barred 
Rock.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leghorns.  Catalog  free 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


r’HI From  HealH,y-  H'gh  Pro- 
ducing  Single  Comb  Reds 

Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular.  ADRIAN  OeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 
pullets.  No  better  layers 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J 


HICKS  !vom  heayy  laying  flocks, 
in^  Lf  *  Ba,!£ed  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

10c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100$  safe  delivery  guar. 

AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


Circular  free.  B.  W. 


CHICKS 


s.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
*c.  100%  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

McAllstervhio,  . 


L.  E.  Strawser 


CHICKS 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
.  ™  ,  „  Rocks,  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  100%  arri 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  j.  ehrisman,  McAlistervilic,  i*a 


Q  HICKS  [  8‘  C-W'  ^Shorns,  9c.  From  our 


livery.  Circ. 


own  free  range  flock  100%  live  de- 

E.  L.  BEAVER.  MeAllstervIlIe,  l*a. 


l/OH’T  YOU  ADDRESS  CARD  (TRAIL'S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordom- 

'  »0le,  Va..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
clucks  ?  Our  Important  message  lias  helped  thousands 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN) 

GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNERj 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS’’ 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


GOSLINGS 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock,  $1  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENRQTH  Prenehtown,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  Mptsh:ipmeStand 

fertility  guaranteed  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  E $3.50  per  6  :  $5  ner 
10.  Miss  AN  N1E  WILHELM  Wbentham,  Mass. 


Write 
for  this 
interesting 
free 
booklet 


Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 


from 


If  you  act.  quickly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  May-hatched  chicks 
•  ..  rvlef,  T-  Geavy-layiiig  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  Iverr  Chicks.  Big  hatches  ready  Tuesday,  ~ 

Ihursday  ot  each  week  which  we  offer  at  the  following 


Wednesday 
prices : 


and 


White  Legl 
Barred  Iioc 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rod 
White  Wya 


Leghorns 
Rocks  . . 


White 
Barred 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 


Iity 

Chicks 

25 

50 

100 

$5.50 

$10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

7.00 

12.00 

7.00 

12.00 

7.00 

12.00 

dal 

Matings 

25 

50 

100 

. .  $8.45 

$7.00 

$13.00 

7.50 

14. 00 

8.00 

15.00 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

1000 

$1)0.00 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

120.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 


Be 


100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

that 


i  x  j  tb,at  t,ie  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 

selected,  reliable  heavy-laying  strains.  Baby  chicks  do  not  show  their  real 
value  oi  egg-producing  qualities  until  'they  are  live  or  six  months  old.  The 
Kerr  Ghickeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern- 
ing  the  breeding  and  the  records  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  national  egg-lay  in  it 
competitions.  J  h 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
your  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Kerr  Chickeries. 

You  are  safe  in  ordering  your  May-hatched  chicks  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  above  attractive  prices.  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  send  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  2o  chicks  of  any  one  variety.  Also,  send  for  helpful  free  booklet. 
How  to  raise  baby  chicks  and  make  them  lay  in  five  months.” 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 
Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  .9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


WE  WILL  SHIP  THEM  IMMEDIATELY! 

Rosemont  distinctive  quality  can’t  be 

Chiclis  * 

White  and  Black  Leghorns  . . . $4.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  4  50 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . !!.  —  !!!  2.„ 

White  Wyandottes  . . ”  | !.!].! 5  50 

White  Rocks  . ’  . 5’QQ 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified)  5^50 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  .  3  00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Shipped  parcel  post  1 
nno  ■-  ™aA1.  charge  to  insure  careful  handling.  Enclose  check  or  money 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 

 Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


beat- 

—and  these 

prices  are  RIGHT 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.75 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

89.00 

lid. 

For  each  lot 

of  100 

chicks  or 

less  add  : 

27  cents 
order  with  your  order. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

7 0,000  for  Immediate  May  Delivery 


Back  of  every  Chick  is  33  years'  experience, 
ations  of  culling  and  mating  for  heavy  egg 


also  gener- 
production. 


S. 

S. 

R. 

R. 


C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A  .  «»  00 

White  Leghorns,  Utility  .  .  g  go 

Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  Grade  A  . . . _ 

Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  Utility  .  ! .  8  00 

Anconas,  Grade  A  . \\\\ . 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  Grade  A  . , 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  Utility  .  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25 

Special  prices  on  1,000  Chicks  or  more.  Write  for  them,  also  free  Chick  'Book. 

IMPORTANT — Due  to  new  Government  postal  ruling,  please  add  27c  to  cover  extra 
mailing  charge  on  every  100  Chicks  or  less.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed. 


50 

100 

500 

$8.00 

$14.50 

$70.00 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

9.00 

16.50 

80.00 

8.00 

14.00 

70.00 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

1 1.00 

21.00 

100.00 

9.50 

17.00 

85.00 

5.25 

9.50 

47.50 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
SERV|ce  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Box  R  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

“ Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  ” 


Start  Right 

with  Mansfield  Chicks 

For  a  quick  get-away  and  a  strong  finish,  choose  Mansfield  Chicks.  They  are 
hatched  and  inspected  by  a  poultryman  with  37  years’  experience  in  breeding, 
hatching  and  brooding.  Thousands  come  to  us  every  Spring  for  “Better  Chicks.-’ 
and  get  them  without  waiting.  Orders  by  mail  receive  equally  prompt  attention. 

Husky,  healthy  Chicks  at  11c  and  upwards.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Jersey 
Oiants  and  bargains  in  Assorted  Breeds. 

Send  check  today ;  we’ll  mail  your  Chicks  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  complete  Price  List 


MANSFIELD  COMPANY 


1 204  School  Street 
MANS  FIELD.  MASS. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  1.  REDS— 12c 

S.  <’.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers .  i)c 

lienlthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

I  INKC'KKST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH. 
LKY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Cbiclx«  7c  and  TT'*a 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chiekl 
/v.  -sv-pire  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100% 
. j  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  youi 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 

T.  J.  Ell  ItENZEI.I.RK 
MeAlistervllle,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 


7SG 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Forrest  City  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  is  required  in  an  order  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
cease  and  desist  from  using  the  words 
“U.  S.  Marine”  or  words  of  similar  im¬ 
port  on  labels  in  advertising  matter  or 
otherwise  to  describe  or  designate  paint 
which  is  not  manufactured  by  or  for  the 
United  iStates  Government. 

The  Commission  found  that  although 
the  respondent  company  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  with  the  Navy,  it  nevertheless 
sold  to  dealers  certain  paint  manufactured 
by  it  under  the  name  “U.  S.  Marine 
Paint.”  The  paint  so  labeled  was  sold  to 
respondent’s  dealer  customers  and  there¬ 
after  to  the  consuming  public. 

The  respondent’s  use  of  the  misleading 
labels  on  paint  found  to  be  inferior  to 
that  made  for  the  Government  or  the 
Navy,  the  findings  state,  deceived  the 
public,  and  was  prejudicial  to  its  com¬ 
petitors  who  did  not  mislabel  their  prod¬ 
ucts. — Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  commended 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  its 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  various 
lines  of  trade.  There  is  perhaps  as  large 
a  'field  of  opportunity  for  this  in  the  paint 
trade  as  any  other,  while  this  must  not 
be  considered  a  reflection  on  the  many 
honorable  and  fair  dealing  houses. 

I  am  enclosing  you  letter  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Distributors’  Association,  Chicago. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition? 

New  York.  j.  J. 

This  is  a  membership  scheme,  the  fee 
being  $5.  Then  the  member  is  supposed 
to  earn  easy  money  by  distributing  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  and  samples  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  All  the  association  promises  to  do 
is  to  send  the  subscriber’s  name  to  a  list 
of  advertisers.  Easy  money  for  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  scheme,  whether  the  so-called 
member  who  parts  with  his  $5  realizes 
anything  on  his  investment  or  not. 

On  Nov.  2,  1924.  I  entered  the  Coyne 
Electrical  School,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  was 
there  one  week,  when  I  was  compelled  to 
return  home.  After  finding  that  I  would 
be  unable  to  go  back  I  wrote  and  asked 
them  to  refund  my  money  ($170).  I  did 
not  think  their  course  was  as  guaranteed 
in  their  catalog.  I  am  also  enclosing 
their  guarantee  which  they  gave  to  me. 
They  pay  no  attrition  to  my  letters. 
Can  you  do  anything  toward  getting  my 
money  back?  w.  G.  B. 

Pennslyvania. 

We  have  carried  on  quite  a  lengthy 
correspondence  with  the  Coyne  Electrical 
School  in  this  case.  The  guarantee  re¬ 
ferred  to  reads  as  follows : 

“Gold  bond  guarantee. 

“I  guarantee  my  course  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  my  catalog,  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  sending  your  enrollment  by 
mail.  'Should  you  find  when  you  arrive 
that  my  course  is  not  as  represented  in 
my  catalog,  I  will  refund  your  deposit 
and  pay  your  railroad  fare  both  ways. 
Could  any  guarantee  be  stronger?  Now 
you  can  feel  perfectly  free  in  sending  in 
your  enrollment  by  return  mail.  You 
take  no  risk.  My  gold  bond  guarantee 
absolutely  protects  you. — IL  C.  Lewis, 
Pres.  Coyne  Electrical  School,  1300-20 
W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.” 

The  “joker”  in  this  guarantee  is  that 
Mr.  Lewis  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
to  decide  whether  the  course  is  “as  re¬ 
presented.”  Of  course  Mr.  Lewis’s  de¬ 
cision  is  in  the  affirmative,  where  W. 
G.  B.  declares  that  the  school  does  not 
give  the  practical  experience  provided  for 
in  the  catalog— and  there  you  are.  Coyne 
Electrical  School  refuses  to  make  refund 
of  the  tuition.  The  case  illustrates  how 
little  such  so-called  guarantees  mean 
after  they  have  served  their  main  purpose, 
to  bring  in  the  money. 

Charles  M.  Hatfield,  “rainmakef,”  is 
silently  making  preparations  to  leave  La 
Panza  Plains,  in  this  cmmty,  after  fail¬ 
ing  by  0.6025  inches  to  fulfill  his  contract 
for  producing  1 %  inches  of  rain  between 
November  20  and  December  20.  The  ef¬ 
fort  was  unsuccessfully  terminated  last 
night,  according  to  the  timekeeper  for 
the  stockmen  who  put  up  the  $4,000  which 
was  to  have  been  paid  the  “wizard.” 


Official  gauges  at  Maricopa,  the  Olcese 
ranch,  Bakersfield  and  Delano  registered 
only  0.8975  inches. 

Official  rain  gauges,  checked  in  four 
places,  told  the  truth,  and  helped  to  teach 
farmers  not  to  depend  on  so-called  “rain¬ 
makers.” 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

These  “rainmakers”  are  principally 
confined  to  the  Western  States,  but  we 
hear  so  much  about  rain  being  produced 
by  artificial  means  that  the  item  is  of 
general  interest.  Usually  the  self-styled 
wizards  contrive  to  get  the  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  other  cases  the  natural  rain¬ 
fall  is  depended  on  to  make  good  the 
claims.  This  particular  rainmaker  seems 
to  be  “out  of  luck.” 

I  have  been  receiving  letters  from  The 
Parents’  Association  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Ohio,  in  regard  to  their  course  in  child 
training.  At  first  the  price  seemed  ex¬ 
orbitant,  but  now  they  have  it  cut  to  $6, 
where  it  is  more  reasonable.  Are  they 
reliable,  and  do  as  they  agree?  What  I 
have  read  seems  to  be  quite  practical,  but 
one  never  can  tell.  MRS.  E.  L.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “Parents’  Association,”  unless 
a  few  gentlemen  who  have  organized 
themselves  under  this  name  to  sell  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  child  training  can 
be  said  to  be  such  an  association.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  the  ability  of 
these  individuals  to  tram  children.  Ray 
C.  Beery  is  president  of  the  association 
and  styles  himself  “Prof.  Beery.”  A  pro¬ 
fessor  Jesse  Beery  advertised  a  horse¬ 
training  course  from  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio, 
some  years  ago.  We  do  not  know  what, 
if  any  connection,  there  may  be  between 
the  science  of  training  children  and  train¬ 
ing  horses  or  the  two  professors  selling 
correspondence  courses  on  these  subjects. 
The  horse-training  scheme  seems  to  have 
played  out  at  any  rate,  as  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  advertising  in  several 
years.  If  this  prospective  customer  for 
the  child-training  course  waits  long 
enough  she  may  receive  an  offer  for 
further  reduction  in  price. 

A  man  is  going  through  this  section  of 
New  York  State  trying  to  sell  stock  in  the 
C.-L.  Radio  Corporation,  executive  of¬ 
fices,  28  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City  ; 
treasurer’s  office,  2S0  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  I  am  wondering  as  to  the 
standing  of  these  people.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  them?  I  am  suspicious 
of  these  people  who  come  to  your  door 
and  offer  you  such  wonderful  value,  so 
reasonable.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  in  regard  to  your  opinion  of  their 
reliability.  e.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  readers  to  know 
that  an  agent  is  peddling  the  stock  around 
through  the  country  districts  to  make 
them  suspicious  of  it.  There  is  always 
a  ready  market  for  the  good  stocks  which 
eliminates  this  course  of  procedure.  In 
general  radio  stocks  are  not  investments, 
but  are  offered  to  the  public  merely  as 
speculations.  The  woods  are  full  of  radio 
manufacturing  concerns,  all  engaged  in 
competition  in  “an  infant  industry.”  Any¬ 
one  who  buys  stock  of  any  of  them  does 
not  invest,  but  simply  assumes  a  gamble. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  new  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  successful.  Even  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dominant  interests  in  this  industry 
are  speculations.  Buying  stocks  of  any 
new  concern  that  has  not  faced  the  actual 
test  of  industrial  competition  offers  no  as¬ 
surance  whatever.  When  seeking  real  in¬ 
vestments.  stick  to  sound  securities  pay¬ 
ing  substantial  dividends,  and  leave  the 
“promotion  field”  to  the  veteran  specula¬ 
tors  who  can  carry  their  losses. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
“Wall  St.  Iconoclast.”  Is  it  a  reliable 
financial  paper,  or  only  a  publication  for 
booming  certain  stocks?  g.  h.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

The  “Iconoclast”  is  published  by  George 
Graham  Rice,  and  this  fact  is  sufficient 
for  the  guidance  of  those  familiar  with 
Mr.  Rice’s  record.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  not  familiar  with  it  we  will  say 
that  his  record  as  a  promoter  of  stocks 
of  several  worthless  enterprises  places 
him  in  the  category  of  those  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  investment  public. 
Rice  has  a  prison  record  as  a  result  of 
his  flights  in  high  finance. 

Grocer  :  “Well,  little  boy.  what  can  I 
do  for  you?”  Little  boy:  “Mother  sent 
me  to  get  change  for  a  dollar,  and  said 
she  would  give  you  the  dollar  to-morrow.” 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


SOCONY  asks  no  favors 

You  don’t  have  to  go  easy  on  the  tractor  if  you 
have  Socony  Motor  Oil  in  the  crank  case.  Socony 
is  a  stand-up  oil,  built  for  heavy-duty  usage,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  any  power  emergency  which  the 
job  demands. 

Socony  asks  no  favors  because  it  is  designed  to 
meet  the  wide  range  of  power  and  stamina  that 
farm  work  and  the  tractor  requires. 

Whether  used  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Socony  Kerosene, 
it  develops  enormous  reserves  of  pulling  power.  It  gives  a 
maximum  compression  seal.  It  resists  high  engine  temper¬ 
atures.  It  is  a  he-man’s  oil,  designed  for  a  he-man’s  tractor. 

Consult  the  Socony  lubrication  chart  below  for  the  proper 
grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.  The  nearest 
Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metal 
30  or  50-gallon  drums,  with  faucet.  It  costs  no  more, 
and  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  " Standard” 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCONY 

MOTOR  OIL 

Jor  Tractor  Lubrication 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

Allis  Chalmers  (All  others) . 

Allwork . 

Appleton . 

Aultman  Taylor . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 
Avery  (All  others) . . 


Bailor . 

Bates  (All  steel) . . 
Bates  Steel  Mule . 
Bear . 


Case. . . 
Chase. . 
Cletrac. 


Dart  Blue  J. 
Depue . 


E.  B.  . 
Evans. 


Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . 

Fordson . 

Franklin . 

Frick  (12-20) _ 

Frick  (All  others) . 


Gray . 

Great  Western . 


Hart  Parr . 

Heider  (Cultivator) . 
Heider  (All  others) . 
Holt  (Caterpillar) . . . 
Huber . 


Illinois  Super  Drive. 

Indiana . 

International . 


J.  T. 


Lauson. 
Leader. 
Linn.  .  . 


1924 

1922-23| 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1924 

Summer 
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Summer 

Winter 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

KH 

H 

KH 

H 

Ell 

H 

1 :  H 

H 

Magnet . 

H 

M 

EII 

II 

EH 

H 

Minneapolis . 

KH 

IT 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Moline  Universal . 

H 

H 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Monarch . 

II 

II 

II 

M 

TT 

M 

Nilson . 

H 

M 

KII 

II 

H 

M 

h 

M 

Ohio . 

II 

II 

H 

H 

a 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

Eli 

II 

Oliver . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

Peoria . 

EH 

H 

ii 

II 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

II 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  L) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  D) . 

ii 

H 

H 

H 

Reed . . . 

H 

II 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Reliable . 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

ii 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

II 

Russell  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Samson . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Sandusky . 

H 

II 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

TT 

M 

Shelby  (Model  C) . 

Eli 

H 

EH 

Ii 

Shelby  (Model  D) . 

Square  Turn . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Stinson . 

EH 

ii 

H 

II 

II 

H 

Titan . 

I '.II 

II 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Trundaar . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Uncle  Sam . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wellington . 

Wetmore . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wisconsin . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 
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II 

H 

H 

H 

M 

M 
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H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

H 


Key  to  Chart'.  LM— Socony  Light  Medium:  M — Socony  Medium:  H — Socony  Heavy  EH _ 

Socony  Extra  Heavy:  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or  Socony  Gear  Compound;  CP — Socony  Gear 
Compound  or  Socony  Transmission  Lubricant. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  MotorCultivator  or  Lawnmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen.  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates.  Cemetaries,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

360  26th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Send  fop 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4s  Eta  St..Quincy,UL 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pag 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Sand  Cave,  Cave  City, 
Ky.,  has  yielded  its  prisoner  and  April 
23,  the  body  of  Ployd  Collins  was  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Burial 
will  be  on  a  hill  overlooking  Crystal  Cave, 
a  cavern  which  the  explorer  discovered 
several  years  ago. 

A  new  high  note  in  piano  moving  was 
struck  April  23,  when  Igor  Sikorsky’s 
twin  Liberty  motored  air  transport  car¬ 
ried  two  baby  grands  and  six  men  from 
New  York  City  to  Washington.  The 
flight,  from  Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.,  to  Boll¬ 
ing  Field— 225  miles — -was  accomplished 
against  strong  head  winds  in  two  hours 
and  45  minutes.  One  of  the  pianos  was 
consigned  to  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  whose 
secretary  was  present  to  receive  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  a  community  center  in 
which  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  interested.  The 
other  went  to  a  Washington  music  store. 

Philadelphia  City  Council  April  23  ap¬ 
propriated  $30,000  to  combat  the  increas¬ 
ing  frequency  of  smallpox.  The  money 
will  be  expended  for  isolation  shelters  and 
to  purchase  a  special  ambulance.  Six¬ 
teen  deaths  have  occurred  since  Jan.  1 
and  73  cases  are  under  treatment. 

A  bill  which  would  put  $1,000  on  the 
head  of  every  bank  robber  and  would 
provide  a  $50,000  fund  to  pay  such  boun¬ 
ties  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  State  Sen¬ 
ate  April  26  and  sent  to  the  House.  It 
provides  that  the  reward  shall  be  given 
any  one  killing  a  bank  robber  or  captur¬ 
ing  him,  to  be  paid  in  case  of  capture  on 
the  robber’s  conviction. 

April  27  five  bandits  held  up  a  Sheffield 
Farms-Slawson-Decker  office  in  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  terrorizing  21  employes,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  $12,000. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  cook  for  country  boarding 
bouse,  June  15  to  Sept.  15;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ALFRED  (’.  STEWART,  Chestertown, 
Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  general 
farm;  must  have  experience,  sober  and  good 
worker.  AMHERST  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LADY’S  maid  for  semi-invalid  living  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie;- young,  cheerful,  white  or  colored;  no 
housework;  $60.  Address  42  CLAREMONT 
AVE.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  must  be  able  to  do  general 
farm  work  and  milk  or  be  willing  to  learn. 
WALTER  J.  PFEIFFER,  Kenoza  Lake,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  fruit  farm  on  half 
shares.  FRIEDS  FRUIT  FARM,  Kiskatom, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  farmer-dairyman,  married, 
responsible,  steady,  permanent  position;  care 
for  10  cows,  use  Empire  milker,  familiar  ma¬ 
chinery,  no  tractor;  crops  are,  12  acres  corn,  8 
acres  Alfalfa;  help  owner  with  2,000  poultry 
when  needed;  this  is  commercial  farm;  new  house 
good  home  in  village,  near  school  and  depot  and 
$100  per  month  with  usual  extras;  only  one 
wishing  position  for  number  of  years  need  ap¬ 
ply;  bring  references  for  interview.  H.  L. 
HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  and  wife  for  fur¬ 
nished  high-class  farm  boarding  house;  man 
to  work  outside  for  wages;  wife  to  care  for 
boarders:  a  steady  year  round  position  with  at¬ 
tractive  inducements  to  those  who  can  qualify. 
CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable,  refined  woman,  for  general 
work  in  motor  inn;  references  required;  good 
treatment  assured ;  state  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  114,  Kent  Conn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  7-9. — ‘Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — 'Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and.  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
01  a,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


GARDENER — On  or  before  May  15;  married 
man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  flower  and 
vegetable  growing,  lawns  also  in  use  of  cold 
frames;  new  house,  electric  lights,  city  gas, 
bathroom;  near  good  school;  10  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  wages  $90  per  month;  milk,  light, 
vegetables;  year-round  job;  anyone  answering 
this  ad  in  March  last  issues  and  not  suited  are 
requested  to  again  answer  this  ad,  giving  full 
particulars  and  references,  as  we  accidently 
destroyed  replies.  LOUIS  COLE  EMMONS, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework ;  all  conveniences;  wages,  refer¬ 
ences,  particulars,  first  letter.  MRS.  CHARLES 
FOX,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


KiLL 

MICE 
:  RATS 

INSTANTLY 

INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


W/ TH 


oruooists  25< 

BY  MAIL 

50<  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.J 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


You  Can  Have  Electric  Light 
and  Running  Water 


ELECTRICITY  is  a  necessity  that  is  within  your 
reach  now.  Our  GLOBE  Plant  is  of  low 
voltage  type;  cannot  shock  or  burn,  yet  will 
give  plenty  of  power  and  light.  Send  for  booklet. 
We  have  attractive  offers  for  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors  who  will  install  in  farm  buildings. 

Hinsdill  Electric  Co. 

229  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  plant  where  first  quality  produce  is 
required;  good  wages  with  room  to  suitable 
man.  Apply  BOX  38J.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man.  farm  work,  no  smoker;  South¬ 
ern  Wash.  County;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  women  as  cook  and  houseworker 
to  assist  with  children  on  farm  near  Phila¬ 
delphia;  two  adults,  three  Children  in  family; 
wages  $60  each  monthly.  Address  BOX  209, 
Buckingham  Valley,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  boy  about  15  to  earn  board 
on  farm;  also  pay  according  to  ability.  B. 
SOUTHARD,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  willing  to  go  to  coun¬ 
try;  plione  Flushing  2733- W  or  write  17  N. 
BOBRUM  AVE.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  with  or  without  assistant. 

who  understands  yearly  records  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  grade  A  milk;  must  be  live  wires;  prefer 
young  married  couple  but  will  consider  any  fam¬ 
ily  who  will  get  results;  permanent  position; 
please  state  salary  wanted;  position  open  at 
once.  ROBERTSON  FARMS,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  cow 
man;  wages  $50  a  month,  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  cook  who  is  accustomed  to  liv¬ 
ing  in  country:  permanent  place  with  good 
pay  in  pleasant  surroundings  for  reliable  woman; 
no  objection  to  woman  with  child.  KELLER, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Young  man  accustomed  to  general 
farm  work;  all  year  place  for  reliable  man; 
state  experience  and  wages  expected.  KELLER, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Near  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  POULTRY  FARM,  30  Acres 

All  equipped;  new  house;  water;  colony  coops;  400 
Peach  trees,  20  Apple  trees;  garage.  *8,500 — 
terms.  Farm,  40  acres;  2  houses;  12  rooms  and  4 
rooms;  barns;  wagon  house;  corn  crib ;  artesian 
well.  *7,000— terms.  Farm,  6  ac  re  s  ;  Colonial 
bungalow.  All  improvements.  Steam  heat.  Hen 
house;  barns;  sheds;  garage;  electric;  State  road; 
trolley;  schools.  AVrite  for  inform.  A.  T.  ONES,  Peekskill,  N  Y. 


WANTED-PUPIL  NURSES  TlbhospgiIaelr' 

Length  of  course,  3  years.  Training  school  accredited. 
Text-books  and  uniform  goods  furnished  free.  $10  prr 
month  first  year ;  $12  remainder  of  course.  For  pros¬ 
pectus  and  information  write  to  ADDIE  M.  MOORE,  Supt. 
cl  Nurses,  Hillsborough  General  Hospital,  Grasmere,  N.  H. 


BERLIN 


Thai  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata* 
log  illustrating  and  describing  - 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


FRUIT  BOX  C 

HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 


the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, inc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  wanted  at  once;  we 
pay  $80  a  month  with  house,  wood  and  milk. 
ADVERTISER  7015.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  active  middle-aged  man, 
married,  one  to  take  charge  of  riding  animal 
concession  in  New  York  Zoological  Park;  experi¬ 
enced  in  care  of  stock  and  handling  help:  op¬ 
portunity  for  steady,  reliable  worker;  replv  by 
letter.  H.  R.  MITCHELL.  Manager  of  Privi¬ 
leges,  185th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  familiar  with  dairy 
work;  butter  making  not  necessary;  must  be 
willing  to  work;  good  wages.  J.  L.  BONNEY, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Plain  cook  and  laundress;  prefer  wo¬ 
man  with  child;  apply  to  ST.  MARGARET'S 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INFANTS’  NURSES, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


ONE  good  milker,  $70  per  month,  room  and 
board:  one  good  teamster  for  farm  work,  $70 
per  month,  room  and  hoard;  no  bad  habits. 
RICHARD  DYKSTRA,  R.  2,  Box  43,  Allendale, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  English,  38,  married,  23  years’ 
experience,  wishes  situation;  private  or  com¬ 
mercial.  ADVERTISER  7003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  6922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  35,  life-time  of  general 
experience  with  cattle,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  feeding  for  A.  R.  records  and  certified  milk 
production,  will  be  ready  *to  lake  i>osltion  any¬ 
where  after  May  1 ;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ence;  large  herd  of  A.vrshires  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  man,  experienced,  will  work  for 
good  board  a  few  hours  a  day,  remainder 
rest;  nerve  trouble:  Adirondack  Mountains. 
JOHN  BECK,  339  West  44th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


MAN,  Dutch,  26  years  of  age,  wants  position  in 
creamery  or  as  dairyman;  was  working  for 
two  years  in  big  creamery;  first  buttermaker  in 
Holland.  H.  DeBOER,  Box  171,  Yaphank,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  working  foreman,  understands  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches;  wife  and  son  15  to  work 
with  me.  MARIANO  ESPOSITO,  Holmes,  N.  Y. 


PARTNERSHIP  proposition  desired  by  young 
man;  30,  life  experience  poultry,  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  intelligent  business  executive; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  7005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SOBER,  industrious  man,  40,  desires  steady 
work,  poultry  farm  or  private  estate;  gar¬ 
dening,  carpentering,  painting;  excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRAINED^  nurse,  highest  credentials,  desires 
case;  $25  week;  companion,  secretary  to  elder¬ 
ly  person  or  governess  to  older  children;  pref¬ 
erence  given  family  spending  Summer  in  moun¬ 
tains.  ADVERTISER  7008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  one  child,  first-class  team¬ 
ster,  vegetable  gardener  or  caretaker,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  reliable,  faithful;  Westchester  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position,  caring  for  invalid,  by 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  MISS 
SCOTT,  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  past  middle  age,  wants  housework; 

plain  cooking  or  matron;  no  washing;  small 
family.  MRS.  B.  SAUER,  R.  D.  No.  1,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  MANAGER — Position  wanted  by 
first-class  man,  years  of  experience  on  private 
and  commercial  poultry  plants;  married,  age  35, 
best  of  references.  SAMUEL  AV.  EAGER,  care 
Anton  Felber,  163  W.  Jackson  Ave.,  Corona, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly,  refined  lady,  wishes 
position  with  elderly  people;  trustworthy  and 
reliable,  to  take  entire  charge.  ADVERTISER 
7012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  available  September 
1;  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  party  in 
need  of  an  all  round,  practical  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener;  private  or  commercial;  wide  experience  in 
live  stock,  poultry,  grade  A  milk,  flowers,  vege¬ 
table  and  landscape  gardening,  road  building, 
etc.;  American,  married,  43  years  old,  over  20 
years  written  references;  all  employers  can  be 
interviewed;  present  employer  giving  up  farm; 
would  prefer  a  place  about  to  be  remodeled. 
ADVERTISER  7016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  skilled,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  scientific,  general  farming,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  bogs.  Guernseys,  world’s  record,  showing, 
certified  milk.  APARTMENT  ONE,  242  East 
46th,  New  York  City. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American-German,  age 
46,  sober,  single,  honest,  not  afraid  of  work, 
industrious;  all  alone;  looking  for  a  good  home 
that  big  wages;  I  have  50  loads  of  manure  for 
sale  cheap;  best  reference  from  big  business 
men.  ADVERTISER  7017,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  dairy  farm  foreman,  36  years  of 
age,  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm;  15 
years’  experience,  production  of  high-grade  milk, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  farm  crops  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  must  have  modern  living  conditions  and 
be  near  schools;  best  of  references;  or  would 
lease  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  or  operate 
farm  on  shares;  willing  to  go  anywhere.  L.  P. 
BUSH,  Forestdale,  R.  I. 


WANTED — By  an  educated,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  single  man,  40,  work  with  American 
poultry  or  general  farmer;  small  New  Jersey 
farm.  Home  with  bath,  heat,  etc.;  state  oppor¬ 
tunities,  wages  with  hoard,  full  particulars,  lo¬ 
cation,  acreage,  stock,  crops,  etc.  ADVER’l’IS- 
ER,  7018.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUSTWORTHY,  experienced,  refined  woman 
wishes  position  as  nurse,  companion  to  lady 
or  housekeeper  country  estate;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  educated  woman,  with  boy  12,  would 
like  position  as  housekeeper  in  small  country 
town  or  farm;  best  of  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-aere  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock,  tools; 

concrete  road;  12-room  house;  Broome  County. 
R.  J.  WHEATON,  Klllawog,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Young  bearing  apple  orchard  con¬ 
taining  2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  a  market'  absorbing  full  production. 
Address  R.  H.  ALDRICH,  Summit  Lawn,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 


MOST  complete  up-to-date  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  biggest  real  bargain  ever  offered;  if 
you  have  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  in¬ 
vest,  write  for  complete  description  and  details; 
balance  of  price,  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
6937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm  home,  50  acres,  good  soil, 
well  located,  new  buildings,  fruit,  shrubbery; 
2'G  miles  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  $9,000,  $3,500  cash. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES,  State  road,  near  villages  with  all 
conveniences,  bus  passes  house;  8-room  house, 
barns,  electricity  and  running  water  at  both, 
silo;  25  head  cattle,  2  horses,  chickens;  priced 
low  for  quick  sale.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Essex 
Junction,  R.  D.,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property,  farm 
of  121  acres  in  the,  town  of  Montgomery, 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  SANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


25O-A0RE  farm  on  State  road,  %  mile  from. 

depot  and  milk  station;  well  watered,  good 
buildings,  wood,  lumber,  apples;  good  dairy  or 
truck  farm;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
S.  H.  CAREY,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  orchard,  264  acres; 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. ;  11,000  bearing  trees, 
14  years  and  older;  packing  bouse,  4  houses;  on 
railroad.  ADVERTISER  7004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


150-AORE  dairy  farm,  17  cows,  10  acres  timber; 

good  buildings,  all  machinery;  $6,500,  easy 
payments.  GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN’,  Sr.,  Route  5, 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 


I  LOR  I  DA — Spend  Summer  on  beautiful  lake; 

furnished  camp;  write  now.  R.  F.  BARTOO, 
Pomona,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor,  model  C,  with 
plow;  good  condition.  MR.  CHAS.  KAVA- 
NAUGII,  Stelton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  manufacturers  of  fancy  cheese, 
creamery  or  factory  where  butter  or  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  is  at  present  made;  would  also  <-on- 
sider  locality  where  there  is  a  good  milk  sup¬ 
ply  without  any  factory  buildings:  in  replying 
state  minimum  and  maximum  quantities  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  year.  ADVERTISER  7007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  A  BARGAIN — 118-acre  highly  productive 
level  farm,  beautiful  modern  14  room  house, 
large  barns,  new  poultry-house  for  800,  etc  ’; 
buildings  alone  insure  for  $14,000;  all  machinery 
needed  on  a  modern  farm;  tractor,  team  young 
horses,  14  dairy  cattle;  5  miles  east  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  $15,000  for  everything;  40%  cash;  would 
divide  property  to  suit  purchaser.  ADVERTISER 
7010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLIN,  Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — •  Ten-acre  fruit  farm,  new  ten- 
room  house,  bath,  modern  improvement,  large 
sun  parlor,  2-car  garage,  on  good  county  road. 
E.  KERN,  Sr.,  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 


FARM,  165  acres,  5  miles  from  railroad  and 
town,  on  good  roads;  this  place  will  keep  30- 
cows;  good  10-room  house,  barn  to  stable  31 
bead;  sap  house,  hen  house;  possession  given 
at  once;  price  $4,000,  $400  cash;  balance  $109 
per  year.  F.  W.  ORWELL,  Rox  21,  Downs- 
ville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 224  acres;  location,  Marion  Count’-, 
Florida,  on  western  shore  Orange  Lake:  fenced 
and  sub-divided,  comprising  90  acres  ideal  truck 
land,  15  acres  natural  bearing  orange  grove 
budded  best;  commercial  varieties;  packing  house 
on  railroad  siding;  modern  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  all  good  repair;  full  particulars  given 
through  correspondence;  price  $20,000  with 
terms.  Apply  BOX  9,  Boardman,  Fla. 


WILL  RENT  or  sell  my  dairy  farm;  first-cla-s 
retail  business;  complete;  growing  section; 
worth  investigation.  Address  BOX  54,  Center- 
each,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  truck  and  poultry  farm,  located  <"i 
Shell  road;  mile  from  good  town;  51  acres, 
33  clear,  balance  timber;  large  old  dwelling, 
good  condition,  large  fireplaces,  fine  shade,  fruit, 
berries,  grapes,  asparagus,  plenty  outbuilding  ; 
light  level  land;  real  bargain;  $2,250;  possession. 
BOX  35,  Federals-burg,  Md. 


300  ACRES,  part  river  flat,  large  white  bouse, 
running  water,  bath,  electricity,  telephone, 
R.  D.,  basement  barn,  painted,  macadam  road, 
32  cows,  team,  complete  equipment,  sugar  bush; 
$12,500,  $5,000  down.  RALPH  DART,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  Issued  before  1870  wanted 
-preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Ten  pounds  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  prices  o  i 
20  lbs.  or  more  of  buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


BEES — Healthy  colonies  in  good  hives;  priced 
reasonable;  delivery  May  15-20.  W.  E.  DUN¬ 
HAM,  43  Fletcher  PI.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Westinghouse  electric  range;  height 
62  inches,  width  46  inches;  bought  at  $250; 
will  sell  for  $50;  needs  some  new  plates:  has 
two  ovens,  small  and  large,  and  three  plates 
on  stove  for  cooking.  Write  to  FAIR  ACRES, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


VIRGIN  WOOL— Combination  auto  robe  and 
camping  blanket,  $10;  sport  hose  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarns;  worsted,  cashmere  and  tweed  suit¬ 
ings;  suits  tailor-made  to  fit;  samples  free. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


WANTED — -Summer  boarders  on  farm;  house 
has  modern  conveniences;  space  for  tw’o  cars; 
for  particulars  address  M.  C.  LOCKWOOD, 
Reading,  Vt. 


WANTED — People  to  board  in  country.  MRS. 
EVA  JOYCE,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal.,  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c:  satisfaction  gua  - 
antced;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  hay  and  straw  baling  machine; 

describe  make  and  condition  with  price  de¬ 
livered  at  Georgetown,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
7013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUMP  puller,  second-hand,  cheap,  wanted  with 
description.  COLBY,  Andover,  N.  J. 
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Kills  bugs  —  controls 


diseases  —  improves  foliage 
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/  Bowker’s  \2 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple  duty  spray 


Its  sort,  cream¬ 
like  form  guaran¬ 
teed  by  27  years 
of  manufacturing 
experience. 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY  *Y 


Ghetf^ 


The  last  word  in  a  scientific,  modern 
compound  to  protect  plants  from  insects 
and  blights !  For  over  a  quarter-century 
Pyrox  has  been  known  as  the  handiest 
and  most  efficient  spray  material  on  the 
market.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it! 
And  this  year,  due  to  advanced  manufac¬ 
turing  methods,  Pyrox  is  even  better 
than  ever.  Smoother;  always  ready  to 
use;  always  soft  and  plastic. 

Five  minutes  and  yovdre  ready 
to  spray 

No  fuss  or  mess  with  Pyrox.  No 
guesswork.  No  weighing  out  and 
mixing  different  ingredients. 
No  hard  lumps  to  break  up. 
Simply  dip  this  creamy-smooth 
paste  out  of  the  jar  or  can;  add 
cold  water  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  ;  stir,  and  in  a  few  moments 
it  is  ready  to  use.  You  have  a  perfect 
mixture  that  sprays,  mistlike,  through 
the  finest  nozzles  and  lays  a  thin  film 
over  the  whole  plant. 

Insects  and  other  plant  pests  simply 


can’t  live  or  stay  where  Pyrox  is  sprayed. 
Blights  and  rusts  can  make  no  progress. 

Pyrox  is  very  economical :  Because  it 
is  so  handy  to  use,  it  saves  your  time. 
Because  it  is  so  fine,  it  goes  far.  Because 
it  sticks  like  paint,  frequent  sprayings 
are  unnecessary. 

Pyrox  does  three  things 
at  once 

You  need  only  one  spray 
when  you  use  Pyrox.  For 
Pyrox  is  both  an  INSECTI¬ 
CIDE  of  deadly  poison  and  a 
powerful  fungicide  extra 
high  in  copper.  Thirdly,  Pyrox  im¬ 
proves  foliage — lengthening  the  grow¬ 
ing  period,  increasing  yield  and  improv¬ 
ing  quality. 

Use  Pyrox  especially  for  potatoes, 
other  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  rose 
bushes.  Ideal  for  the  home  gardener 
and  truck  farmer.  Jars,  cans,  drums 
and  barrels.  Dealers  everywhere. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  West  Street  New  York  City 


Other  Products  of  the 
Bowker  Line 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Paste  and  powder.  Highest 
quality.  A  poison  for  kill¬ 
ing  leaf-eating  insects. 

Bowker’s  Calcide.  High- 
grade  calcium  arsenate. 
Quick  acting  and  very  effec¬ 
tive.  For  potatoes  as  well 
as  cotton. 

Bowker’s  Bordeaux.  Paste 
and  powder.  For  blights, 
rusts  and  rots. 

Bowker’s  Bordeaux  Arse¬ 
nate.  Powder. 

Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur. 
Concentrated  liquid  and 
dry.  For  fruit  trees — scale 
and  fungous  diseases. 

Bowker’s  Copper-Lime  Dust. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Bowker 
product  by  the  familiar 
bull’s-eye  label 


for  potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  flowers 
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Close  PI  anting,  for  Garden  Crops 


NTENSIYE  WORK. — In  these  days  of  high 
cost  of  living  and  high  cost  of  labor,  head 
work  is  more  important  than  the  work  the 
hands  do.  if  we  expect  our  work  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  the  man  in  the  picture  can 
raise  as  much  on  one  acre  by  producing 
three  or  four  crops,  as  the  ordinary  man  does  on 
four  acres,  he  is  considerably  ahead  in  the  game,  as 
the  labor  bill  is  cut  at  least  50  per  cent.  Most 
gardeners  work  too  much  ground  that  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
take  a  crop  of  celery.  The  plants  are  set  in  rows 
that  are  3  ft.  apart.  That  space  between  the  rows 
is  worked  the  entire  season  without  producing  any¬ 
thing.  A  row  of  string  beans  can  be  planted  the 
first  of  July  when  the  celery  plants  are  set,  18  in. 
from  the  celery  plants,  so  when  one  is  working  the 
celery  he  is  also  working  the  beans  and  the  beans 


are  off  the  ground  by  the  time  the  soil  is  needed  to 
pull  up  to  the  celery. 

DOUBLE  CROP  IN  STRAWBERRIES.  —  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  generally  set  in  rows  3  to  3%  ft. 
apart,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  worked  until 
July  before  it  is  utilized  by  the  runners  without 
producing  anything,  while  as  in  the  picture  dif¬ 
ferent  crops,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots, 
etc.,  can  be  planted  between  the  rows,  and  will  make 
a  big  difference  in  the  net  result  of  the  season’s 
work. 

FERTILITY  NEEDED. — Of  course  the  ground 
has  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  to  produce 
four  different  crops  in  one  season,  and  the  plant  food 
would  cost  approximately  the  same  rate  for  the  four 
crops  as  the  one,  but  the  labor  is  the  largest  proposi¬ 
tion  in  growing  these  different  crops.  For  instance 
two  weeks  ago  I  tried  to  hire  a  man  to  help  me, 


whom  I  had  formerly  hired  for  25  cents  an  hour, 
lie  now  wanted  GO  cents  per  hour.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  only  getting  the  same  price  for  my  produce 
now  as  when  I  paid  him  25  cents,  and  under  those 
conditions  could  not  pay  GO  cents,  so  consequently 
I  am  working  only  the  amount  of  ground  I  am  able 
to  do  alone. 

CROPS  IN  DUPLICATE.— There  are  different 
plots  of  ground  where  I  get  three,  four  and  five  crops 
in  one  season.  Three  crops  are  produced  on  a  plot 
where  lettuce  is  planted  the  last  of  March.  On 
July  1  cauliflower  will  be  set  and  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation,  say  August  15,  Purple  Top  turnip  seed  will 
be  sown  broadcast.  One  will  say  perhaps  that  in 
walking  back  and  forth  in  the  rows  to  tie  up  and 
cut  the  cauliflower  the  turnips  will  be  trodden  on. 
Many  of  them  are,  but  one  will  find  enough  will 
escape  to  give  a  good  crop.  On  another  plot  spinach 


Straicberries  Interplanted  With  Vegetables.  Fig.  257 
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is  sown  in  tows  one  foot  apart  March  20.  At  the 
last  working,  May  10,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed 
is  sown  between  the  rows.  These  plants  are  off 
July  1  when  celery  plants  are  set,  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
and  a  row  of  beans  planted  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  On  the  plot  where  the  celery 
plants  are  grown,  spinach  is. sown  July  20;  at  the 
last  working,  August  20,  spinach  seed  is  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  first  sown  on  July  20  will  be 
ready  to  cut  September  1.  After  this  is  cut  the 
ground  is  cultivated  /between  rows  sown  on  August 
20,  and  sown  to  spinach  again.  On  another  plot 
beets  are  sown  last  of  March  15  in.  apart,  and  a  row 
of  radish  seed  sown  between  each  row  of  beets,  when 
these  crops  are  off.  Big  Boston  lettuce  is  set  Au'gust 
15  for  Fall  crop.  There  are  other  combinations  of 
crops  I  work  which  enable  me  to  get  the  large  re¬ 
turns  from  the  small  plot  of  ground  cultivated. 

New_  Jersey.  william  perkins. 


What  Forestry  Means  to  Farmers 

THE  letter  from  your  correspondent  J.  I).,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y.,  on  page  711,  who  can  see 
no  purpose  or  advantage  to  himself  in  reforesting 
his  Avaste  land,  leads  me  to  believe  he  has  not 
studied  his  proposition  a  “little  bit.”  More  than 
half  my  farm  is  waste  land,  tit  only  for  reforesting, 
and  in  the  last  12  years,  J  have  planted  many  thous¬ 
and  trees,  mainly  pine  and  spruce.  J.  I),  can  pur¬ 
chase  transplants  from  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  Albany,  for  about  $4.50  per  thousand.  I  find  I 
can  put  these  in  the  ground  at  a  total  cost,  covering 
everything,  of  $10  per  thousand,  and  about  1,000  to 
the  acre.  When  this  plantation  is  about  20  years 
old  the  first  crop  is  removed — a  thinning  out  is  ad¬ 
visable.  At  maturity,  40  to  50  years,  the  growing 
forest  is  worth  approximately  at  present  prices  $600 
per  acre  on  the  stump,  over  6  per  cent  compound  in¬ 
terest  on  his  original  investment,  and  besides  the 
State  remits  all  his  taxes  for  this  time  on  his  land 
reforested. 

Let  J.  D.  study  his  problem.  Write  to  the  For¬ 
estry  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
for  data  and  information.  The  department  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  taxes  for  men  like  him.  If  he  can't 
live  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  reforesting,  or  for 
his  children,  at  feast  he  has  left  the  world  that 
much  better  off  for  having  been  in  it.  f.  p.  wilcox. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wilcox  sends  us  .a  copy  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
News  for  Dutchess  County.  A  few  extracts  from  an 
article  on  “Forest  Plantations”  are  given  below : 

A  better  demonstration  of  the  profitable  use  of  waste 
land  will  be  difficult  to  find.  Hillsides  and  more  or  less 
rolling  stretches  of  poor  soils  that  are  full  of  stones  and 
rock  outcrops  comprise  much  of  the  Wilcox  farm.  For 
pasturage  such  land  is  of  low  value.  For  tillage  its 
use  is  out  of  question. 

To  put  all  of  his  land  at  work  was  the  owner’s  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  farm  was  acquired,  and  in  1911  he  started 
4o  reforest  those  areas  that  were  obviously  adapted 
only  to  timber  growing.  The  various  pines,  red,  white, 
and  Scotch  were  used. 

This  work  was  continued  in  1914  when  10,000  more 
trees  were  planted,  including  4,000  black  locusts.  The 
complete  success  attending  his  efforts  and  the  rapid 
growth  made  by  the  trees  has  so  encouraged  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  that  he  has  continued  his  planting  operations  al¬ 
most  every  year  since.  To  the  present  time  over  50,- 
000  trees  have  been  planted.  Nor  is  the  work  com¬ 
pleted. 

Considerable  areas  still  remain  that  are  to  be  re¬ 
forested.  When  these  are  completed,  the  farm  will  be 
a  most  excellent  example  of  the  correct  use  of  land ; 
agricultural  land  being  tilled  and  in  orchards,  pasture 
lands  used  for  grazing,  and  the  remainder,  too  rough  for 
either  of  the  above,  covered  with  young  forests  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  hardwoods. 

From  another  angle  the  entire  proposition  is  even 
more  attractive.  To  reforest  costs  but  from  $10  to  $15 
per  acre,  including  both  trees  and  labor.  Once  planted, 
no  future  care  beyond  an  occasional  inspection  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  land  is 
producing,  of  watching  a  crop  of  trees  grow  more  val¬ 
uable  year  after  year,  and  of  remembering  that  all  of 
this  results  from  only  a  small  initial  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  is  a  feeling  that  every  owner  of  waste  land  can 
and  should  have. 

The  common  argument  that  trees  take  so  long  to 
mature  avails  little.  It  will  take  40  or  50  years  to 
grow  trees  to  maturity.  That  is  admitted.  But  waste 
and  idle  land  produces  nothing.  Once  planted  to  trees, 
land  immediately  assumes  an  increased  value.  Fur¬ 
thermore  is  it  not  worth  while  to  place  land  in  a  con¬ 
dition  so  that  50  years  in  the  future  it  will  be  covered 
with  a  growth  worth  $400  to  $500  per  acre? 

Mr.  Wilcox  says.  “I  believe  in  the  long  run  that  this 
work  is  a  profitable  investment.  The  bare  land  on 
which  I  planted  this  stock  was  practically  worthless. 
If  the  timber  was  mature  .today  it  would  be  worth  $300 
per  acre  with  no  knowing  what  it  will  be  worth  by  the 
time  the  trees  are  mature.  The  investment  at  the  out¬ 
set  is  comparatively  small  and  if  one  is  not  afraid  of  a 
long  time  investment  and  wants  to  build  up  a  substan¬ 
tial  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  better  method  than  to  make  the 
investment  in  seedling  forest  trees  and  plant  them  out 

DOW;” 


A  Michigan  Wool  Box 

SEVERAL  of  our  readers  have  called  for  a  dia¬ 
gram  or  drawing  of  a  wool  box  for  tying  up 
fleeces.  In  many  sections  now  no  box  is  used.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  description  of  the  way 
growers  work  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Now  we 
give  a  picture  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Michigan 
College  with  the  following  description  : 

“A  diagram  of  a  wool  box  accompanies  this  article. 
This  box  is  16  in.  square  on  the  bottom  and  12  in.  high. 
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A  box  of  this  kind  makes  the  fleece  appear  larger  than 
if  it  was  tied  up  in  a  perfectly  square  box  or  one  that 
was  12  in.  square  and  also  12  in.  deep.  Where  a  clip 
of  wool  does  not  average  more  than  8  lbs.  in  weight 
per  fleece  a  wool-tying  box  14  in.  square  and  12  in. 
deep  is  about  the  right  size.  Where  fleeces  average 
over  10  lbs.  in  weight  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  box  16 
in.  square  and  12  in.  deep.” 


Social  Life  at  College 

ONE  of  the  worst  features  of  life  at  a  modern  col¬ 
lege  is  the  social  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  average  young  man.  Of  course  there  are  some 
young  fellows  who  are  already  “hard-boiled”  and 
all  too  familiar  with  the  tricks  and  crooks  of  life. 
We  do  not  refer  to  them,  but  to  your  boy.  You 
have  tried  to  give  -him  a  good  home  background, 
and  to  set  him  a  reasonable  example,  yet  you  know 
your  own  youth  and  some  of  the  skeletons  which 
you  have  locked  in  the  closet.  Now  your  boy,  car¬ 
rying  the  germs  of  both  good  and  evil,  which  you 
have  given  him,  starts  alone  at  college  life.  lie 
must  leave  home  influence  behind,  and  with  half- 


Ever  hear  a  musician  saw  music  out  of  a  saw?  The 
next  thing  to  it  is  to  see  the  man  who  does  it — in  the 
picture.  This  is  Wylde  Chapman  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
He  plays  all  the  common  songs  and  hymns  on  a  regular 
saw  with  a  violin  bow.  By  bending  the  saw  he  can 
vary  the  tone  and  give  a  good  imitation  of  the  north 
wind.  Many  of  us  have  seen  a  musician  play  popular 
tunes  by  rubbing  his  fingers  over  the  tops  of  glasses 
partly  filled  with  water,  but  this  making  a  saw  saw 
music  is  a  new  one. 


formed  character  go  out  to  face  temptations  which 
might  well  trouble  the  strongest  mind.  Of  course 
the  best  thing  would  be  for  you  to  move  to  the  col¬ 
lege  town  and  give  the  boy  a  home.  You  cannot 
do  that.  He  usually  goes  alone.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  responsibility  which  we  assume  when  Ave  send 
clean  boys  with  at  least  a  dream  of  high  ideals  into 
the  whir'pool  of  college  life.  For  that  is  just  what 
it  is  at  too  many  of  our  modern  colleges.  At  the 
majority  of  our  older  institutions  money  and  prom¬ 
inence  in  athletics  rule.  In  older  days  our  colleges 


were  well  filled  with  ambitious  boys  who  were  forced 
to  work  their  way  through.  Labor  was  honorable 
and  fully  respected,  and  many  a  boy  who  openly  ad¬ 
mitted  his  poverty  and  his  need  of  performing  hard 
manual  labor  rose  to  promise  in  college  life.  There 
are  some  hoys  who  are  naturally  clean  and  ener¬ 
getic.  They  will  rise  to  the  top  as  surely  as  cream 
rises  out  of  milk,  even  when  surrounded  by  in¬ 
fluences  which  might  Avell  drag  them  down.  We 
personally  know  today  several  boys  who  though 
handicapped  by  poverty  refuse  to  give  way,  but  win 
the  very  best  that  college  can  offer  them.  Unhap¬ 
pily  most  boys  are  not  made  of  such  Spartan  stuff, 
hut  of  rather  common  clay.  Student  life  at  the 
modern  college  divides  itself  into  groups  or  cliques, 
and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  how 
your  boy  chooses  his  companions.  We  have  had  this 
experience  Avith  five  different  boys,  and  experience  is 
the  school  where  most  of  us  must  learn.  The  Avorst 
thing  your  boy  can  do  is  to  “take  up”  Avith  the  group 
of  idle  sons  of  rich  men  usually  found  at  every  in¬ 
stitution.  As  a  rule  these  unfortunate  hoys  have 
never  had  any  real  home  background.  Money  has 
c-roAvded  love  out  of  the  home.  They  are  usually  sent 
to  college  to  get  rid  of  them — to  avoid  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  handling  them.  Their  influence  AA'ill  be 
more  harmful  to  your  boy  and  mine  than  that  of  an 
army  of  anarchists  would  be.  The  most  important 
thing  about  any  college  is  that  your  boy  should  start 
right.  The  character  of  his  associates  will  usually 
make  or  unmake  him.  He  is  almost  sure  to  make 
some  misstep,  and  then-  will  come  the  test  of  your 
OAvn  character.  It  will  pay  you  to  be  charitable  and 
patient  'even  to  the  limit  of  forgiving  70  time  seven. 


Not  the  Business  for  Them 

ONE  of  our  readers  states  that  she  has  a  friend 
Avho  is  deaf,  and  Avho  makes  a  business  of  trad¬ 
ing  in  automobiles.  She  says  that  he  has  lust  money 
because  the  dealers  take  advantage  of  a  deaf  person, 
and  ’make  statements  about  the  running  of  the  cars 
Avhich  are  not  correct,  and  which  only  a  person  Avith 
good  hearing  could  fully  detect,  as  it  depends  upon 
the  sound  the  engine  makes  in  running.  She  says 
that  all  deaf  people  should  be  careful  and  have  some 
friend  near  by  when  they  trade  cars.  From  our  own 
experience,  Ave  should  think  that  trading  automobiles 
was  one  of  the  things  Avhich  deaf  people  should 
never  take  up  as  a  business.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  both  handling  and  driving  a  car  is  a  business 
requiring  acute  hearing  in  order  to  do  it  properly. 
While  a  deaf  man  may  make  an  excellent  mechanic, 
and  be  able  to  repair  and  build  up  a  motor  Avithout 
trouble,  we  should  never  advise  such  a  person  to  go 
into  the  business  of  trading  and  selling. 


Green  Crops  and  Rye 

I  planted  a  number  of  trees  this  year ;  all  of  these 
trees  were  young.  This  is  my  idea  :  Between  the  trees 
there  is  rye  growing.  In  June  I  wish  to  plow  the  rye 
under  and  plant  cow  peas.  Is  my  idea  a  good  one,  and 
if  you  think  it  is  not,  tell  me  what  is  best?  s.  B. 
New  Jersey. 

THE  plan  is  a  good  one  with  some  modifications. 

Do  not  Avait  too  long  before  ploiving  under  the 
rye.  June  may  be  too  late.  It  would  be  best  to 
plOAV  it  under  before  the  rye  gets  too  hard  and 
tough.  While  you  Avill  not  get  such  a  large  bulk  of 
matter  to  pIoav  under,  it  will,  on  the  Avliole,  be  more 
useful.  After  the  rye  has  been  plowed  under,  rod 
or  pack  the  ground  firmly.  Where  this  heavy  rye  is 
turned  under  and  the  furrows  left  without  packing, 
there  is  often  some  little  injury  to  the  soil.  Air 
works  in  and  dries  out  the  ground  too  rapidly.  The 
rye  also  sours  and  turns  the  soil  quite  acid.  There 
is  often  considerable  trouble  Avhen  such  rye  is  turned 
under  loosely  and  some  other  crop  is  planted.  Pack 
the  ground,  then  loosen  up  the  surface  and  put  in 
the  coav  peas.  They  ought  to  make  a  fair  groAvth. 
At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  cow  peas,  you  can 
scatter  in  Crimson  clover  seed  and  work  it  lightly 
into  the  soil.  Then  after  the  cow  peas  have  been 
killed  by  frost,  the  Crimson  clover  will  come  on, 
occupying  the  land  and  adding  considerable  nitrogen 
to  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  covering  the  soil  through 
the  Winter. 


A  very  clear  statement  about  these  wolet  rays  on 
page  767.  Direct  sunshine  is  needed.  A  “sun  hath”  in¬ 
side  of  a  glass  room  will  not  answer.  In  cold  weather, 
bundle  up  and  get  out  of  doors. 

Whest  we  see  a  man  trying  constantly  to  pat  him¬ 
self  on  the  back,  we  think  of  a  Scotchman  who  has 
eaten  too  much  oatmeal  and  now  feels  an  intense  desire 
to  scratch  his  back ! 
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free  from  scab.  The  use  of  this  mercury  dust  was 
considered  very  promising,  but  the  work  must  be 
carried  on  for  some  years  before  it  will  be  fully 
advocated.  We  think  that  before  long  a  dust  fully 
capable  of  destroying  these  scab  germs  will  be 
worked  out.  We  have,  for  some  years,  used  sulphur 
successfully,  but  these  new  dusts  seem  to  be  more 
promising. 


Driving  Posts  in  the  Vineyard 

THE  labor-saving  device  is  America’s  answer  to 
the  shortage  of  help.  Figs.  260  and  261  show 
how  one  New  York  vineyardist  drives  the  posts  in 
his  vineyard  which  have  loosened  during  the  Winter. 
A  strong  board  swung  across  an  ordinary  buck  board 
and  wired  in  place  puts  each  man  close  to  his  row 


Lookint /  Over  the  Vineyard.  Fig  200. 


Settling  a  Heaved  Post.  Fig  261. 

of  posts  so  that  two  rows  can  be  looked  over  at 
once  arid  the  loose  posts  can  be  driven  with  the 
least  amount  of  effort.  h.  b.  t. 


Too  Much  Mutton  Tallow 

Pampering  a  disadvantage.— when  sheep 

are  low,  many  are  neglected  and  perish,  and 
when  they  are  high,  some  pamper  them.  This  is 
especially  true  in  "regard  to  beginners,  because  gen¬ 
tleness  and  beauty  stir  up  affection  that  kills  with 
kindness.  A  few  sheep  with  a  large  range,  treated 
with  everything  they  like,  are  liable  to  be  unprofit¬ 
able  because  of  too  good  a  living  and  sluggish 
habits.  They  would  do  better  if  they  had  to  rustle 
for  a  living.  Numerous  queries  calling  for  reasons 
for  the  death  of  lambs,  and  some  fatalities  of  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  ewes,  show  that  the  owners  have 
been  too  good  to  them.  The  mischief  is  done  now 
so  there  is  slim  chance  for  help,  but  a  remembrance 
of  these  poor  little  dead  lambs  will  prevent  loss 
next  time  since  attention  is  called  to  the  '-eason. 
It  is  this,  sheep  upholstered  with  grease  are  a.i  right 
to  sell.  We  are  stuffing  half-blood  lambs  with 
everything  they  like,  but  do  not  treat  the  Delaine 
ewe  lambs  that  will  be  called  on  to  keep  up  a  pure- 
blood  flock  that  way.  Too  much  tallow  is  fatal  to 


a  full  increase  of  lambs.  The  young  is  sometimes 
still-born,  or  puny.  A  lamb  must  have  virility  to 
tumble  about,  get  the  use  of  its  legs  and  practice 
self-preservation  quickly. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  ADIPOSE. — -Then  there  are  two 
kinds  of  adipose  on  both  people  and  sheep.  There 
is  that  balanced  with  healthy  muscles  and  hardened 
so  it  is  an  asset,  and  the  mushy  kind  from  sedentary 
habits  and  rich  food.  It  is  safe  to  cram  a  pig  and 
keep  it  full,  because  it  has  only  a  short  life,  but  that 
would  militate  against  health  and  vigor  if  it  was 
intended  for  breeding.  Too  many  sheep  are  ruined 
by  the  sheep  club  boys  because  the  club  promoters 
want  to  make  a  show  quickly.  That  is  not  the  way 
sheep  men  get  flocks,  and.  some  of  my  club  boy  and 
gill  readers,  as  well  as  some  older  beginners  who 
lihve  been  too  good  to  their  pets,  will  know  what  to 

_ do  next  time.  For  the  welfare  of  these 

boys  and  girls  I  should  remark  some¬ 
what  more  for  their  success.  This 
prize  scheme  is  dangerous.  So  is  a  dis¬ 
position  of  some  to  grow  a  swelled 
head  and  show  what  way-back  hicks 
regular  practical  shepherds  have  been. 
Some  of  them  have  been  encouraged  in 
this  by  their  leaders,  hut  it  will  be 
best  to  go  slow,  sure  and  sensibly. 

STARTING  THE  ROYS  RIGHT.  — 
T  remark  further  that  T  like  boys  and 
am  pleased  to  see  many  started  with 
a  ewe  or  a  few  ewes,  and  I  want  them 
and  others  all  to  make  a  success  by 
right  care  and  increase.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  build  the  right  kind  of 
character,  give  more  pleasure,  bring 
more  profit  (always),  and  tie  a  boy  to 
the  farm,  the  best  place  in  the  world 
for  him  at  manhood.  Tf  any  young 
reader  has  harbored  a  “bee  in  his  bon¬ 
net”  that  he  will  desert,  lie  had  better 
consider  that  too  many  have  gone  al¬ 
ready,  and  most  of  them  are  billed  for 
strenuous  times.  Put  that  down  and 
wait  less  than  10  years  for  sad  proof. 
I  read  of  a  boy  who  was  solicited  to  be 
a  “supe”  for  some  one  in  a  city  who 
said,  “No,  I  can’t  leave.  I  have  six 
sheep.”  We  know  some  such  boys.  One 
wrote  me,  “Now  I  have  three  Delaine 
ewes  and  am  going  to  he  a  farmer.”  I 
had  him  speak  at  a  wool  growers’ 
meeting  at  Wheeling,  and  that  12-year- 
old  country  hoy  told  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  hard-headed  old  sheep  men  that 
he  now  had  15  ewes  and  lambs.  I  as¬ 
sert  that  Samuel  Richey,  now  living 
with  his  parents  on  a  120-acre  hill 
farm,  and  attending  country  school, 
will  have  as  much  that  makes  life 
worth  while  as  any  boy  in  the  United 
States  when  he  reaches  old  age. 

CARING  FOR  DA  AIRS. — To  follow 
with  the  care  of  lambs:  Some  of  these 
beginners  with  sheep  older  and  young¬ 
er,  have  been  saddened  to  see  big  heal¬ 
thy  lambs  lie  down  and  die,  sometimes 
in  less  than  an  hour’s  time.  They 
thought  it  might  be  parasites,  but  it 
was  not.  Healthy  lambs  do  not  die  from  them. 
No  sheep  dies  from  them  except  after  linger¬ 
ing  weeks  or  months.  Again  they  thought  it  might 
be  lung  fever,  and  there  is  a  chance  in  a  dozen  or 
two  that  the  little  fellows  overplayed  and  lay  down 
on  the  cold  ground,  but  the  far  most  likely  cause 
was  acute  indigestion,  too  much  rich  milk  with  the 
feed  in  a  creep.  Millc  alone  often  causes  it.  You 
may  have  dissected  them  and,  like  myself  when 
young,  found  curded  milk  in  some  of  the  four  stom¬ 
achs,  and  thought  as  I  did  that  it  was  impaction. 

If  I  had  dissected  all  the  lambs  those  'balls  of  curds 
would  have  been  the  same.  That  is  the  form  milk 
assumes  in  digestion  with  them.  There  is  no  cure 
except  at  the  very  first,  but  there  is  a  preventive,  a 
sure  and  easy  one.  It  is  to  keep  a  box  of  salt  they 
can  get  to  at  all  times.  They  will  work  at  it  daily, 
and  if  they  experience  the  slightest  internal  dis¬ 
satisfaction  will  take  the  antidote,  when  it  will 
neutralize  the  dangerous  acids.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Here  is  a  new  ehillblain  remedy  from  one  of  our 
readers:  “During  a  recent  cold  snap  my  husband  and 
the  hired  boy  came  in  with  frozen  socks  and  very  cold 
feet,  so  grandmother  immediately  took  the  potato  par¬ 
ings  and  boiled  them,  drained  the  water  off  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  cooled  enough  they  soaked  their  feet  in  this 
water.  Neither  have  complained  of  chillblains  since.” 


Is  Poisoned  Dust  Dangerous  to  Bees? 

IN  the  pril  number  of  “Gleanings  in  Ree  Cul¬ 
ture"  there  is  an  article  headed  “Rees  Destroyed 
by  Dusting”  by  H.  M.  Myers,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.  In 
this  article  he  tells,  first,  of  the  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  practice  of  using  the  dusting  system  in¬ 
stead  of  the  liquid  method  of  applying  insecticides 
and  fungicides  to  orchard  and  field  crops.  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  enormous  damage,  in  his  es¬ 
timation,  to  the  bees,  of  this  system  and  thus  to  the 
beekeeper  and,  perhaps  to  the  orcliardists  also. 

The  materials  for  dusting  are  ground  very  fine, 
and  mixed  with  special  machinery  to  make  them  as 
light  as  possible,  and  are  applied  with  terrific  force 
by  a  blower  driven  by  a  five  or  six  liorseppower  en¬ 
gine.  He  says  that  this  dust,  which  contains  arsenic, 
will  drift  for  miles  when  driven  before  a  wind,  often 
covering  fields  of  clover  or  trees  which 
blossom  earlier  or  later  than  the  crop  " 
that  is  being  dusted.  So  that  even  if 
the  orchardist  does  not  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  between  the  “pink”  stage  of  the 
blossom  and  the  correct  time  for  the 
“calyx”  application  (when  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  petals  have  fallen),  he 
may  poison  bees  in  large  numbers  else¬ 
where.  In  1923,  in  his  yards,  affected 
by  the  poison,  he  lost  the  honey  crop 
from  ISO  colonies,  which,  when  figured 
by  the  surplus  obtained  from  yards 
not  affected,  would  have  been  3,600  lbs. 
of  honey. 

We  have  used  a  duster  on  our  eignt 
acres  of  orchard  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  have  often  noticed  how  the  dust 
will  drift,  although  we  have  never  had 
any  complaints  from  neighbors  who 
keep  bees.  I  now  have  several  colonies 
of  bees,  and  expect  to  increase  the 
number,  so  T  am  especially  interested 
in  this  question.  As  there  are,  I  think, 
more  dusters  used  in  New  York  than  in 
any  other  State  I  wish  that  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  might  state  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  ideas  along  this  line. 

Michigan.  pace  f.  clement. 

R.  N.-Y. — tWe  have  had  some  reports 
to  the  effect  that  the  dust  is  more 
dangerous  to  bees  than  the  liquid,  but 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  that  we 
know  of.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  can  give  any  facts. 


Dusts  for  Killing  Potato  Scab 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  tests 
are  being  made  with  dry  methods  of 
treating  potato  seed  for  sfab.  This 
follows  the  development  of  treatment 
for  grain  smut.  For  some  years  a  wet 
treatment  was  followed.  The  grain 
was  soaked  or  sprayed  with  a  solution 
of  formaldehyde  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  seed  oats  were  sprinkled  with  a 
weak  solution  or  sprayed  with  a  strong 
one.  While  this  was  effective,  in  some 
cases  the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  re¬ 
duced.  Then  efforts  were  made  to  find 
a  powder  that  would  destroy  the  disease  germs  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  seed.  This  has  been  found  in  pow¬ 
dered  carbonate  of  copper.  When  this  is  dusted 
over  the  seed  the  smut  germs  are  destroyed.  It  is 
a  labor-saver  as  compared  with  the  use  of  liquids. 

Potato  growers  have  had  great  trouble  with  scab, 
and  the  plan  has  been  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  solution 
of  formaldehyde  or  corrosive  sublimate.  This  means 
great  labor  and  some  loss  -when  the  solution  is  not 
properly  made.  Experiments  are  now  under  way 
to  try  to  find  some  dry  substance  which  may  be 
dusted  over  the  seed  pieces  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  using  copper  dust  or  seed  grain.  Dr.  Wm.  II. 
Martin,  the  State  Plant  Pathologist  of  New  Jersey, 
conducted  some  promising  experiments  along  this 
line  last  year. 

He  used  dusts  of  carbonate  of  nickel,  carbonate  of 
copper  and  a  new  dust  containing  organic  mercury. 
The  seed  potatoes,  cut  or  uncut,  were  shaken  up  with 
these  dusts  and  well  coated,  before  planting.  The 
nickel  carbonate  evidently  killed  the  “eyes”  or 
sprouts.  It  was  rejected.  The  copper  carbonate 
also  injured  germination  somewhat,  but  was  ef¬ 
fective  in  preventing  scab.  The  organic  mercury 
was  very  effective,  both  when  used  pure  and  when 
mixed  with  land  plaster.  It  gave  a  high  per  cent 
of  germinating  tubers  and  gave  a  crop  practically 
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KELLYS' 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition— sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the  won¬ 
derful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster. 
You  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids 
and  poisons 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big 
spool,  60  square  inches,  lasts  most  families 
year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not  satisfied 
after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R  Burlington,  Vt. 

CDF AIJII  ^or  flbort  time,  with  every 
jrr  lj  I II I  Comfitape  order,  full  pint 
W  size  NIPIT,  our  powerful 

non- poisonous  household  antiseptic  of  a 
thousand  uses. 


BASKETS  &  CRATES 


v/zedERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


prices  tor . 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata> ' 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Varieties 

Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Big  Stem  Jersey 
TOMATO  PL  AN  TS— Varieties 

Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe  and  Earliana 

Prices,  Parcel  Post  paid,  bOO— $1.60  ;  1,000 — $8.  Express, 
Collect,  $1.&0  per  1,000.  We  ship  the  size  of  plant  you 
wish.  Sat.  guaranteed.  TIFT0N  POTATO  COMPANY.  Inc  , Tilton. G«. 


THE  ROWELL  EVERBEARING 
STRINGLESS  POLE  BEAN 

Something  new  and  far  superior  to  any  green  string 
bean  known.  Very  prolific— has  a  wonderful  flavor. 
Excellent  for  table  and  canning.  150  Beans,  SI, 
Postpaid.  A.  T.  PAGE 

P.  O.  156  Middleton,  Mass. 


WILSON  Soy  Beans ,  $3.50  Bu. 

Cow  Peas,  S4.SO  bu.  All  seeds.  Get  prices. 

Layton  &  Layton,  Inc.  Georgetown,  Del. 


For  Sale-100  Bushels  Soy  Beans 

direct  from  grower.  Wm.  Wolfe,  Lincoln,  Delaware 

KILL  TWO  TO  TEN  WOODCHUCKS 
AT  A  TIME 

New  poison  gas  method.  Simple,  safe'and  certain. 
Useful  for  rats,  moles  and  insect  pests.  Send  S82 
for  large  five- pound  tin  with  full  directions  for  use. 

THE  CYANOCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  Glenwood  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THOUSANDS  OF  SWEET  POTATO 

CABBAGE.  PEPPER  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Also  Red  Skin 
Potato  Seed.  Write  for  prices. 

ESTATE  OF  M.  N.  B0RG0  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Quad  Pnlotnoc  Rural  ltussets, Cobblers.  Circular.  Seven 

Occu  ruidiutsb  varieties.  I.  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


ROSE  BARGAIN-5  for  $1 

Hybrid  Tea  or  Monthly  rose  bushes.  Five  favorite  varie¬ 
ties  of  proven  merit.  Thrifty,  own-root  plants. 

EDWIN  8I.I.KKKGG  North  East,  Pa. 


50  Gladiolus,  5  Phlox,  4  Peonies,  12  Sweet  William,  10  Har¬ 
dy  Pinks,  12  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  12  Dahlias,  10  Jap 
Iris,  25  Better  Gladiolus,  15  German  Iris,  10  Pansys,  5  Paint¬ 
ed  Daisys,  all  colors,  mixed,  prepaid.  Write  for  price, 
list  of  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus.  W.  H.  TOPPIN,  Merchantville,  N.J. 


$1  SPECIAL  OFFER 

1  25  Strong  Aster  Plants,  3  colors,  Prepaid.  Send 

■  for  catalog.  Wm.  P.  Yeagle,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept,  Y 


100  choice  mixed  large  bulbs,  $1.50. 
Dahlias,  12  for$1.  Cannas,  15  for  $1. 

P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Blooming- Ginrtinolns  $1;  no  2 alike.  12 Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 

nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H.  KING,  147  W.  86th  St..  New  fork  City 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER1 

333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Beets  for  Canning-  Factory 

In  this  vicinity  they  are  talking  of 
putting  in  beets  for  canning  purposes, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  how  they  are 
generally  sold,  by  bushel  or  ton,  and  also 
how  price  generally  runs  and  such? 

Maryland.  g.  b. 

There  are  quite  a  lot  of  beets  grown  m 
this  vicinity  and  purchased  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  canners.  Some  of  the  canners  buy 
them  at  a  flat  price,  and  some  on  a 
graded  basis.  They  are  topped  in  the 
fields  by  hand  and  by  machinery.  Where 
they  are  topped  by  hand  the  tops  are 
either  twisted  off  close  to  the  beets  or 
cut  off  by  the  knife.  The  beet-topping 
machines  pull  the  tops  off  and  do  very 
good  work,  but  not  so  good  as  the  hand 
work. 

In  our  vicinity  beets  are  planted  from 
14  to  28  inches  apart.  Some  even  plant 
them  closer  then  this.  The  number  of 
pounds  of  seed  used  to  the  acre  depends 
upon  how  close  the  rows  are  together. 
They  generally  have  a  seed  to  every  two 
inches  in  a  row.  They  should  be  planted 
on  clean  soil ;  that  is,  as  free  from  weeds 
as  possible.  Beets  do  well  on  sandy  soil 
or  loam  and  muck  land. 

We  ourselves  are  contracting  beets 
this  season,  and  are  paying  the  farmers 
$40  per  ton  for  beets  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  $10  per 
ton  for  beets  from  two  inches  up  to  and 
including  three  inches  in  diameter.  At 
this  price  we  haul  the  beets  from  the 
grower  to  the  factory.  We  furnish  either 
gunny  sacks  or  bushel  crates  for  con¬ 
tainers.  All  beets  are  purchased  by 
weight ;  that  is,  so  much  for  pound  or 
ton.  GENEVA  PRESERVING  CO. 


Spinach  for  Canning 

Would  it  be  a  good  venture  to  raise 
spinach  without  glass  culture  for  canning, 
and  give  me  a  few  facts  on  the  market 
conditions,  proceeds  and  acreage  one  man 
can  handle,  etc.?  Could  I  profitably  ship 
it  to  the  cities  for  uncanned  retail? 

'St.  Albans,  Vt.  H.  H.  L. 

'Outdoor  culture  of  spinach  for  canning 
or  for  local  market  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  he  raised.  Large 
truckloads  pass  my  place  every  day  run¬ 
ning  from  Riverton,  N.  J.,  and  Morris- 
ville,  Pa.,  to  the  Newark  and  New  York 
markets.  The  average  price  is  75  cents 
per  bushel  hamper  wholesale.  One  man 
can  handle  five  acres  a  year,  one  acre  in 
the  Spring  and  four  acres  in  Fall. 

The  rows  should  be  18  in.  apart  so  they 
can  be  worked  with  horse  and  cultivator 
or  garden  tractor,  after  the  spinach  has 
been  worked  with  hand  cultivator  while 
small.  Victoria  for  Spring  planting  and 
Norfolk  Savoy-Leaved  for  Fall.  First 
planting  in  Fall  (one  acre),  Aug.  1; 
second  (one  acre),  Aug.  10;  third  (one 
acre),  Aug.  20;  fourth  (one  acre),  Sept. 
1.  \V.  M.  PERKINS. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

It  appears  that  most  classes  of  fruit  in 
Eastern  New  York  are  full  of  blossom 
buds.  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Baldwin  are  set  for 
a  heavy  bloom.  Most  sweet  cherries  came 
through  the  Winter  in  good  shape,  and 
sour  cherries  promise  well.  Peaches  are 
hurt  in  some  of  the  northern  and  colder 
sections,  hut  in  the  main  prospects  are 
good  for  another  peach  crop. 

The  Rochester  peach  came  through 
another  Winter  with  little  injury  to  fruit 
buds,  while  some  other  varieties  nearby 
were  severely  damaged. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  spraying, 
pear  growers  are  again  considering  the 
heavy  lime  sprays  that  are  recommended 
for  psylla  control.  There  has  been  com¬ 
plaint  made  against  this  spray  because 
of  injury  to  pumps  and  clogging  of  noz¬ 
zles,  but  those  growers  who  use  a  good 
grade  of  finishing  lime  and  who  are  care¬ 
ful  to  strain  out  gritty  particles  consider 
it  the  best  Summer  spray  against  this 
pest. 

“I  like  the  lime-sulphur-nicotine-arsenate 
of  lead  mixture  first  rate  for  the  delayed 
dormant  spray,  so  far  as  efficiency  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  one  apple  grower,  “but  I 
can’t  get  it  on  thoroughly.  It  makes  me  ill 
and  bothers  my  men  so  that  they  cannot 
do  a  good  job.  That  is  why  I  am  turning 
towards  the  Bordeaux-oil  spray  which 
is  so  much  nicer  to  handle.”  Yet  where 
the  recommended  lime-sulphur-nicotine- 
arsenate  of  lead  combination  can  be  used 
it  will  be  found  the  best  in  the  long  run. 

No  wonder  some  fruit  men  formerly 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  spraying.  The  ap¬ 
ples  from  a  certain  Gravestein  tree  were 


full  of  maggot  in  1923.  while  in  1924  the 
fruit  was  free  from  this  pest.  The  tree 
went  unsprayed  both  years.  At  the  same 
time  if  some  particular  spray  had  been 
put  in  the  tree  in  1924  it  would  have  been 
credited  with  perfect  control  of  apple 
maggot.  The  benefits  from  spraying  are 
too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Since  one  never  knows  where  the  usual 
pests  are  going  to  lessen  their  attack  he 
must  keep  up  a  regular  spraying  program 
as  insurance  if  nothing  else.  Neverthe¬ 
less  spraying  gets  credit  for  lots  of  things 
it  doesn’t  do. 

Tent  caterpillars  were  hatched  out  as 
far  north  as  Albany  by  the  eleventh  of 
April  this  year.  The  cool  rains  and  cold 
nigffts  that  have  characterized  the  season 
thus  far  have  probably  destroyed  a  great 
many  colonies.  If  not,  the  presence  of 
this  insect  will  be  seen  in  its  unsightly 
tents  over  a  much  wider  area  than  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  The  habit  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  is  to  grow  to  importance 
for  three  or  four  years  and  then  to  fade 
from  the  picture  for  three  or  four  more, 
only  to  return  again  and  complete  the 
cycle.  In  sprayed  orchards  it  is  not  of 
economic  importance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  is  passing  from  the  stage.  Some 
say  that  this  is  because  people  have 
learned  to  discriminate  against  it.  Some 
say  because  the  tree  is  poor.  But  after 
all  hasn  t  the  development  of  the  cold 
storage  been  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  downfall  of  the  Ben  Davis? 
Time  was.  when  a  long-keeping  variety 
was  especially  valuable  because  of  this 
character.  Cold  storage  has  put  Bald¬ 
win,  Northern  Spy,  and  even  McIntosh 
m  competition  with  Ben  Davis,  and  of 
fair  S<i  the  comparison  in  Quality  is  hardly 

Speaking  of  Ben  Davis — growers  of 
this  variety  in  1924  have  no  complaint 

i°  /eilst^  v°  ^ar  as  Pr^ce  is  concerned, 
Dut  the  high  prices  were  due  to  the  un- 
usual  condition  attendant  upon  buyers 
selling  the  crop  before  they  had  purchased 
it  and  then  finding  it  short.  The  result 
was  a  scramble  for  Ben  Davis  and  re¬ 
sulting  high  prices. 

The  number  of  new  spray  rigs  and  new 
automobiles  in  eastern  fruit  sections 
speaks  well  for  the  prices  received  during; 
the.  season  of  1924-1925. 

Some  growers  are  pleased  at  finding 
the  prospects,  of  a  heavy  apple  bloom. 
Others  wish  that  they  could  knock  three- 
tourths  of  the  blossoms  off  their  trees. 
Lxperience  has  shown  them  that  bumper 
crops  make  nobody  rich.  Perhaps  Jack 
1  rost  will  have  something  yet  to  say. 

H.  B.  T. 
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Results  Are  What  Count! 

The  new  UTILITOR  leads  its  field  because  of  its 
superior  service  record.  Nine  fundamental  im¬ 
provements  in  the  new  UTILITOR  give  it  greater 
power  and  flexibility,  higher  mechanical  efficiency, 
and  unequalled  economy  of  operation  and  upkeeD 
The  new  UTILITOR  is  a  real  money-making- 
money-saving  investment  for  every  farmer,  fruit- 

f rower,  truck-gardener,  florist  and  nurseryman, 
end  for  catalog. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent,  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man. 
Write  for  our  money  -  making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Oept.  F,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DRESS  LINENS 

Guaranteed  pure.  All  colors.  Lowest  prices.  36 
inches  wide.  Beautiful  qualities  to  select  from. 

Ginghams,  Percales  &  Fancy  Prints 

And  all  household  Linens  and  Cottons 

Save  money  by  writing  NOW  for  free  Catalog. 
Samples  and  special  reduced  prices. 

D.  F.  FORWARD,  866  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  of  everything  in  household  linens 


PLANTS 


|(D  (  1  M  T  C  ^  Strawberry,  Big  Joe. 

Gandy,  Premier,  Ford. 
Lupton,  Howard  17 

$1  per  100  ;  #5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
80c  per  100  ;  $4per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbearer,  $1 .25 
per  100;  #8  per  1,000.  ASPARAGUS,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  88  per‘100;  811.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  $1.85  per  100;  #6  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Raynor  Boys,  Idlewild  Farmi,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PI  A  NTS  SENT  BY  express  or  parcel  post  b. 

1  *  G  Per  100  600  1,000  or 


Cauliflower 


Sweet  Potato . . 


rer  100 

$0.30 

600 

$0.80 

1,000 

$1.25 

or  more 
$1.10 

.65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

3.25 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  USERS 


1  2  very  earliest  Red  Wonder  tomato .  25c 

1  2  early  Glory  cabbage . ’’  25c 

1  2  New  York  Purple  Egg  Plant . .  40c 

1  2  finest  giant  sweet  pepper . ’  \\ 3sc 

12  Snowball,  early  cauliflower.., .  ...  30c 

25  White  Plume  celery  .  40c 


ALL  PREPAID.  P,  WARD,  Plantsman,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


PI  II TQ  Postpaid.  ASTERS,  BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
■  A-H  II  I  O  EARLY  CELERY.  TOMATOES,  SWEET  POTATOES 

4  doz.,  50e  ;  100,  7Sc  ;  1,000,  $6. 75.  Peppers,  Egg  Plants, 
Snapdragons.  2  doz.,  50c  :  100,  $1.76.  Strong  plants;  ali 
varieties.  GLIC  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  a 


FrostproolCabbage  Plants  ^a“ddl’uc^0eMinonagT^ 

mato,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Matchless,  300— $1 ;  500— $1.26 ; 
3,000 — $2,  postpaid;  $1.50  thousand,  charges  collect.  Ruby 
King  Pepper,  100— SOr;  $3.50—1,000.  Plants  well  packed. 
Sat.  guarn’td.  Maplogrove  Plan!  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Early  Jer¬ 
sey,  Flat  Dutch.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Danish  Ball, 
head.  1,000— $1.75;  500— $1.10;  300— 75c,  prepaid.  Toma¬ 
to  plants  in  May.  TRUCKERS'  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


Hahhoira  Plante  Varieties— Early  Jersey  and  Cli  arleston 
UdUudgo  rldlllo  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead,  $1.25  per  1,000,  F.O.B.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  POSt 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  AC.  paid 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


RUnbngne  Plum  Farmer.  State  inspected.  Healthy. 
uidOKbd(J5  p,.ifte  to  elose  out  ],000— $10;  100— $1,504 
FRANK  LACY  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Save  $500  on  Model  AX  A  Friend  Sprayer,  complete¬ 
ly  enclosed,  runs  in  oil.no  grease  or  oil  cups.  300- 
gallon  tank,  4-cy finder,  10-horse  engine,  BoschjDu-4 
Magneto.  Sprayer  in  A-l  running  condition.  Will 
demonstrate  A.  T.  Henry,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  ’Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  .  $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias  1,00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted  1.00 
50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  .  1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants . 1.00 


$1.00 


Any  collection 
by  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order, 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Co. 

BOX  44,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

13  AINBOW  COLLECTION  —  1  bulb 
each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  lor  my  tree  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE 
NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES 
APPLES 
PEARS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
ASPARAGUS 
SHRUBS 
ROSES 
BARBERRY 
Etc.,  Etc. 

C.S.KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATALOG 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  V  egetable  &  FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape.  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants ; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants:  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Boses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

^  Certified  Blue  Tag  ^ 
Seed  Potatoes 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led 
all  other  certified  seed  in  the 
1924  official  tests  conducted  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Write  for  delivered  prices  on 
late  and  early  varieties. 


V. 


N.  Y.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 
214-215  Wieting  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


J 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

EarlyCobblers  and  Russets  from 
high  -  yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  1U0?S  disease  free.  Stored 
at  38o  .  Outyield  common  seed 
50  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test— yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRAIYOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Wayward  Raspberry 
Suckers 

What  is  the  best  way  to  stop  red  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  from  spreading  all  over  the 
garden?  Will  it  kill  them  to  chop  them 
off?  v.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Red  raspberries  sucker  from  the  roots, 
throwing  up  new  shoots  as  far  from  the 
mother  plant  as  the  roots  run.  In  tho 
raspberry  plantation  there  is  little  trouble 
from  canes  springing  up  outside  of  the 
rows,  because  through  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  they  are  kept  down.  Yet  if  a  bed  is 
left  uncultivated  the  new  shoots  spring 
up  in  all  directions  to  make  a  mass  of 
canes.  In  fact,  the  red  raspberry  plants 
that  supply  the  nursery  trade  are  dug 
from  just  such  beds.  If  the  wayward 
shoots  are  cut  off  it  will  suppress  them 
temporarily,  but  they  will  continue  to 
crop  up  just  so  long  as  there  are  roots 
from  which  they  can  spring,  and  the  roots 
will  continue  to  grow  and  send  up  suck¬ 
ers  just  as  long  as  they  in  turn  are  part 
of  a  vigorous  raspberry  plant.  H.  b.  t. 


Roofing  Cement  in  Place 
of  Grafting  Wax 

On  page  503,  IW.  K.  of  Connecticut, 
asks  if  roofing  cement  will  take  the  place 
of  grafting  wax.  I  budded  a  young 
cherry  tree  last  year,  but  the  bud,  did  not 
grow.  I  think  that  it  was  put  in  too 
late.  The  cut  opened  up  very  much  and 
I  put  roofing  cement  on  it.  This  Spring 
the  tree  has  come  out  in  leaf  nicely,  and 
seems  all  right.  The  patch  of  cement  is 
still  on.  H.  S. 


Propagating  Black 
Raspberry 

I  have  a  black  raspberry  that  propa¬ 
gates  from  the  tips.  When  should  they 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  cane  and  how 
treated?  h.  s. 

Tips  are  dug  in  the  Spring  and  set  in 
nursery  rows  for  a  year  until  they  have 
well  developed  root  systems,  or  if  they 
are  already  well  rooted  they  may  be  set 
out  at  once.  They  are  cut  from  the  old 
cane  when  they  are  dug  for  transplanting, 
that  is,  in  early  Spring.  H.  b.  t. 


Do  Grafts  Bear  Fruit 
Like  the  Stock? 

A  neighbor  tells  me  that  if  all  the  top 
of  a  grafted  tree  is  not  cut  away  within  a 
year  or  two  after  the  grafts  begin  to  grow 
the  grafts  will  change  and  the  fruit 
will  be  the  same  as  the  original  stock  on 
which  they  were  grafted.  Is  this  true? 
I  cannot  think  so.  H.  s. 

Your  neighbor  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  graft  will  change  and  become  like 
the  stock.  Plant  cells  do  not  fuse  so  as 
to  change  characters  in  this  way.  They 
may  be  temporarily  modified  by  outside 
agencies,  such  as  light,  moisture,  vigor  of 
stock,  and  so  on,  but  if  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  conditions  they  will 
fiourish  after,  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  plant  from  which  they  were 
taken.  What  happens  in  some  cases 
where  the  outside  of  the  tree  is  grafted 
first  is  that  the  grafts  make  poor  growth, 
die  out,  and  are  replaced  by  sucker 
growth  from  the  original  tree — but  as 
for  the  graft  itself  changing,  it  does  not 
happen.  h.  b.  t. 


Making-  Homemade 
Lime-sulphur 

Questions  are  still  coming  about  the 
best  way  of  making  lime  and  sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  at  home.  This  advice  about  making 
it  is  given  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station. 

“The  so-called  delayed  dormant  spray 
is  put  on  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  show 
green  at  the  tips.  This  spray  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  11  gallons  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  lime-sulphur  to  100  gallons  of  water 
and,  in  addition,  2%  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate 
and  %  pint  of  nicotine  sulphur.  Spray 
specialists  at  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
are  advising  the  free  use  of  this  spray  to 
combat  scale  and  aphids,  and  also  state 
that  fruit  growers  can  make  their  own 
lime-sulphur  for  about  one-half  what  the 
commercial  product  costs. 

“Homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
is  prepared  by  mixing  about  40  lbs.  of 
lime  in  a  container  with  a  little  water  to 
start  the  lime  to  slake.  After  lime  is 
moistened  in  this  way  the  entire  amount 
of  water,  50  gallons,  is  added.  When  the 
lime  is  about  two-thirds  slaked,  80  lbs. 
of  high-grade  sulphur  are  added  and  the 
mixture  cooked  for  45  minutes  after  the 
boiling  point  is  reached.  Water  to  take 
the  place  of  that  lost  in  the  cooking  is 
added  until  the  mixture  is  brought  back 
up  to  the  50-gallon  mark.  The  mixture 
is  stored  in  airtight  containers  until 
needed.  This  concentrated  solution  is 
then  diluted  at  the  rate  given  above  for 
use  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray.” 


Champion 
X  i  s  the 
st andard 
spark  plug 
for  Ford 
Cars  and 
Trucks  and 
Fo  r  d  s  o  n 
Tractors. 


A  new  Champion  in  every  cylinder 
will  mean  greater  power  and  speed 
and  better  all  around  performance* 

Champion  is  the  better  spark  plug 
but  even  Champions  should  be 
changed  at  least  once  a  year. 

A  new  set  will  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  oil  and  gas  saved  and  give 
you  greater  motoring  satisfaction*. 

Champion  X  for  Fords  is  60  cents. 

Blue  Box  for  all  other  cars,  75  cents. 

You  will  know  the  genuine  by 
the  double-ribbed  sillimanite  core. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Every  Engine 


TNAOC  MAI^v 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,,  etc  ,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York. 


Clean  Out  The  Wood  Chucks 

Woodchucks  are  a  nuisance;  they  destroy  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  crops  every  year. 

You  have  probably  tried  shooting,  trapping  and  poison¬ 
ing  these  bothersome  rodents  without  success.  You  can 
now  kill  them  by  using 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  application  is  easy  and  safe.  Simply  place  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  in  the  opening  to  each  burrow. 
The  moisture  in  the  air  liberates  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  which  does  the  killing. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 


v 


cyanogaS 

CAlOirtC*AN'»C 


Write  for  leaflet  5-lt 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Discovered I 


A  liquid  floor  covering 

-applied  with  a  brusli 

Oil-,Grease-tfW  Waterproof 
Resists  hardest  wear 
Easiest  to  clean. 


WOOD  OR  CEMENT 
INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE 


KOVERFLOR  is  entirely  different  from 
anything  you  have  ever  used. 

It  beautifies  and  protects  all  floors,  creating 
a  fresh,  wholesome  surface— tile-like  in  appear¬ 
ance — which  is  easily  cleaned  with  a  mop.  It 
resists  the  most  rugged  wear  and  tear  and  is 
impervious  to  water,  weather,  oil  and  grease. 

It  prevents  the  element's  of  decay  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  flooring  material.  If  your  cement 
floors  dust,  Koverflor  will  stop  it.  It  will  also 
enhance  their  beauty  and  add  to  their  value. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 


Koverflor  is  supplied  in  solid  colors  for  any 
floor — wood  or  cement — inside  or  outside. 
Ideal  for  the  porch.  Also  for  cellars,  garages, 
factories,  stores,  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings,  steamships,  yachts,  boats,  etc.  Par» 
ticularly  effective  for  old  floors. 

Economical.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush- 
just  like  paint.  Hardware  and  paint  dealers 
sell  it.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  conveniently,  we 
will  supply  it  direct. 

For  practical  booklet  on  Koverflor,  clip  the 
coupon. 


443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  London,  Eng. 

Standard  Varnish  Co.  of  Illinois— 2600  Federal  st.,  Chicago  Western  Manufacturer 


GET  ACQUAINTED 

with  Koverflor R  v, t 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock, 
send  us  $  1*40  for  a  quart  or  75c 
for  a  pint  can.  Sent  postpaid. 
State  color  desired:  Cream, 
Spruce,  Tile  Red,  Dutch  Blue, 
Dust,  Linoleum  Brown,  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Green,  Gray,  Russet. 

A  practical  booklet  on  Kover¬ 
flor,  which  explains  what  this 
remarkable  product  is  and  does, 
will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Amount 

Enclosed - Color. _ _ _ 

Check  here  for  booklet _ _ 

Your  dealer’s 

name  — — _ _ _ ... 


Standard  Varnish  Works 
Products  r.n.y.4 

are  recognized  as  the  world-accepted  standards, 
the  result  of  more  than  50  years  of  consistent 
quality  maintenance.  We  want  you  to  know 
more  about  them.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them, 
check  below  products  you  want.  Enclose 
amount  specified  for  small  can.  Indicate  color 
where  necessary.  Send  coupon  to  Standard 
Varnish  Works,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

□  ELASTICA  SPAR  VARNISH 

The  waterproof  varnish  supreme.  Gives  a 
lasting  finish  heretofore  unattainable  with 
a  varnish  for  such  general  use.  Small 
can  .......  50c 

□  LACQUERETTE  —Varnishes  and 

stains  in  one  operation.  Light  Oak,  Dark 
Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Moss  Green. 
Small  can . . 

Color  desired  --  ■  —  .  _ 

□  Kwickwork  Auto  Enamel 

Apply  today— drive  tomorrow.  Standard 
Green,  Brewster  Green,  Standard  Yellow, 
Cream  Yellow,  Gray,  Tan.  Small  can,  65c 
Black . . 

Color  desired _ _ _ _ _ 


YOUR  NAME 


ADDRESS 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimim 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4 — 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  Vanishing  Farmer 

I  plowed  my  first  furrow  50  years  ago, 
not  a  very  fancy  furrow,  but  about  as 
perfect  as  a  plow  of  that  day  in  the  hands 
of  a  14-year-old  boy  could  turn.  During 
these  years  smoke  rose  in  clouds  from 
many  burning  clearings,  and  twisted  and 
ascended  from  innumerable  log  and  stump 
heaps  as  the  years  passed  by.  These  were 
the  harbingers  of  the  sturdy  home-build¬ 
ers,  impelled  by  the  desire  and  love  of  a 
dwelling-place  and  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood.  These  homes  were  many  years  in 
the  carving,  and  in  many  cases  seasons 
of  adversity  were  met  with  renewed  en¬ 
ergy  and  pluck,  and  as  the  acres  at  last 
are  the  prize  of  toil  and  perseverance  at¬ 
tachment  and  love  for  the  home  is  in¬ 
delibly  established.  But  like  the  breaking 
of  family  ties  the  parting  with  or  aban¬ 
doning  of  the  “old  home”  acres  goes  on 
apace.  A  prominent  man  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  stimulating  agency  recently 
said,  “There  never  was  a  time  when  so 
many  folks  just  walk  off  from  the  old 
farm  home  without  knowing  what  is  to 
become  of  it.”  This  is  a  strange  truth. 
Within  less  than  two  miles  of  my  farm 
there  are  seven  abandoned  homes,  two  of 
these  far  above  the  average  in  natural 
development  and  attraction.  All  are  now 
blight  spots  on  community  activities. 

Since  the  day  of  the  Roosevelt  Com¬ 
mission  to  diagnose  our  case  have  been 
other  investigations  and  commissions, 
the  last  costing  $50,000.  Millions  are 
spent  annually  to  enthuse,  to  speed  up 
the  farmer,  yet  business  men  do  not  want 
to  buy  the  acres,  neither  do  the  agricul¬ 
tural  graduates  seek  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  plow  handles  (we  have  only 
one  such  in  our  county).  They  prefer  to 
tell  the  other  fellow  how  to  get  rich  farm¬ 
ing  by  feeding  the  other  70  per  cent  good 
wholesome  cheap  food. 

The  last  insult  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
is  evinced  by  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  1,800  farmers  to  occupy 
the  lands  made  ready  by  Uncle  Sam’s 
dollars,  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  all  in 
taxes,  that  compete  with  the  individual 
home-builder.  Is  it  not  time  to  spend 
one  of  these  fifty  or  one  hundred  million 
sums  to  establish  1,800  brick  plants, 
tailoring  houses,  or  law  offices?  Perhaps 
might  establish  as  many  banks ! 

Pennsylvania.  d.  ii.  watts. 


“Real  Estate”  in  Fruit 

Regarding  the  article  on  page  G77, 
“Real  Estate  or  Personal  I’roperty  in 
Fruit,”  the  claim  that  apples  are  real 
estate  is  not  only  misleading  and  false, 
but  malicious.  You  will  probably  recall 
that  a  learned  writer  stated  in  the  press 
a  short  time  ago  that  more  than  half  the 
practicing  lawyers  should  be  behind  the 
bars  themselves.  I  say  amen  to  this.  If 
apples  are  real  estate,  then  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  berries,  grain,  grass,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  even  pumpkins  are  real 
estate.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man 
selling  apples,  etc.,  advertising  his  busi¬ 
ness  “real  estate?”  Do  we  eat  real 
estate?  When  I  pay  $1  for  a  basket  of 
apples  the  apples  are  personal  property 
just  'as  much  as  the  dollar  was  that  I 
paid  for  them. 

As  to  the  further  statement  that  real 
estate  can’t  be  stolen,  this  is  just  as 
false.  A  few  years  ago  A  lived  in  a 
town  in  the  Middle  West,  and  owned  a 
house  and  lot  in  town.  Having  relatives 
in  California,  he  and  his  family  went  to 
visit  them  and  stayed  several  months. 
During  the  interim  B.  who  owned  a  lot 
across  the  street,  stole  A’s  house,  moved 
it  across  the  street  onto  his  own  lot,  built 
an  addition  to  it,  and  when  A  returned 
he  had  no  house  to  live  in.  A  imme¬ 
diately  reported  the  fact  around  town 
that  B  had  not  bought  the  house  as  B 
had  reported,  but  had  stolen  it.  Was  B 
arrested?  Not  at  all.  A  committee  of 
law  -  abiding  townspeople  immediately 
waited  upon  B  and  quietly  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  that  house  had  -better  he 
paid  for  at  once  or  something  might  hap¬ 
pen.  The  house  was  paid  for.  Well  B 
knew  what  would  happen  if  he  didn’t 
pay  for  it. 

I  unfortunately  live  near  three  cem¬ 
eteries.  Many  times  people  have  gone 
i  to  my  grass  fields,  and  once  onto  my 
lawn,  cut  the  sod  from  large  spots,  re¬ 
moved  this  sod  or  real  estate,  if  anything 
is  real  estate,  to  their  cemetery  plots  to 
sod  the  same.  Is  this  not  stealing  real 
estate?  A  neighbor  has  a  large  sand 
bank.  I  think  all  sane  people  will  admit 
that  a  sand  bank  is  real  estate.  This 
sand  the  owner  sells  for  a  dollar  a  load. 
Men  have  gone  there  and  stolen  this  sand, 
hauled  it  away,  and  appropriated  it  to 
their  own  use.  When  caught  they  were 
always  punished  ;  justice  was  done  them. 

Real  estate  may  be  such  one  hour  and 
personal  property  the  next  hour.  For 
instance  the  sand.  When  in  the  bank  it 
is  real  estate,  when  I  put  a  load  of  it  on 
my  wagon,  and  pay  my  dollar  for  it,  it 
becomes  personal  property,  just  as  the 
dollar  Was  personal  property.  I  may 
take  this  load  of  sand  and  spread  it  over 
my  garden  of  clay  soil  to  benefit  the 
garden,  then  the  sand  becomes  real 
estate  again.  Many  instances  may  be 
cited. 


An  apple  is  not  real  estate  'because  it 
is  not  permanently  attached  to  the  tree, 
it  leaves  the  tree  in  time  anyway,  and 
when  it  leaves  it  does  not  mar  the  tree 
nor  the  property  on  which  it  stands. 

A  man  rents  a  farm.  He  builds  a 
chicken-house  with  no  permanent  founda¬ 
tion.  When  he  leaves  the  farm  hb  may 
remove  the  chicken-house  as  it  is  per¬ 
sonal  property.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of 
a  man  renting  a  farm  with  proviso  that 
none  of  the  real  estate  should  be  sold, 
and  that  proviso  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  lessee  should  not  sell  apples,  or 
peaches,  or  cherries,  or  potatoes,  or  hay, 
or  grain?  I  trust  the  farmers  of  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  will  immediately  call  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  county, 
and  adopt  resolutions  condemning  that 
judge,  and  the  lawyer  for  the  defense, 
and  make  it  plain  to  them  that  they  are 
persona  non  grata,”  and  further  that 
they  see  to  it  that  this  judge  is  never 
again  appointed  or  elected  to  any  office 
in  the  State.  Also,  that  they  raise  a 
tend  to  carry  this  case  to  the  highest 
court,  if  need  be,  to  procure  a  reversal 
of  this  ridiculous  unjust  decision.  I  have 
nve  dollars  to  help  the  work  along.  If 
this  decision  stands  and  farmers  are  de¬ 
nied  all  protection  for  their  farm  prod¬ 
uce,  they  will  he  compelled  to  protect 
themselves,  and  anarchy  will  prevail.  We 
want  law  enforcement  and  justice. 

New  Jersey.  j.  o.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  explained,  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  de¬ 
fective  in  this  regard.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  matter  a  new  law  will  now 
'be  passed  by  the  Legislature  definitely 
and  without  misunderstanding,  making 
it  a  crime  to  take  fruit  from  the  tree  in 
another’s  orchard.  All  parties  seem  to 
have  united  to  pass  such  a  lavr — and  it 
will  be  enforced. 


Campaigning  Against 
Economy 

Those  Congressmen  and  business  in¬ 
terests  who  are  denouncing  the  President 
for  his  suggestions .  of  personal  economy 
are  somewhat  amusing  to  those  among  us 
who  have  been  trying  to  stretch  our  small 
salaries  to  meet  the  prices  charged  by 
many  retailers.  We  have  had  10  years 
of  high  prices,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  begin  to  appreciate  a  certain 
coyness  on  the  part  of  consumers,  it  is 
evident  that  a  good  many  of  us  are  econ¬ 
omizing  not  because  the  President  urges 
us  to.  do  so,  but  because  we  have  reached 
our  limit  of  expenditure.  Furniture  and 
other  household  goods,  clothing  and  food, 
all  remain  reminiscent  of  war  times,  and 
those  among  us  who  are  not  receiving  the 
wages  of  union  labor  must  of  necessity 
economize.  Those  who  own  their  own 
homes  find  local  taxes  increasing  enorm¬ 
ously,  with  big  bond  issues  and  costly  im¬ 
provements  ;  in  my  own  little  community 
our  tax  rate  last  year  was  4.82,  this  year 
5.49,  although  sewers,  sidewalks,  curbs 
and  gutters  are  assessed  directly  against 
property,  and  paid  for  separately  by  each 
owner.  Any  Congressman  who  urges  me 
to  spend  more  money  will  merely  provide 
a  vote  for  his  opponent. 

There  is  another  thing  not  generally 
discussed;  the  enormous  expenditure  for 
pleasure  cars  and  radios  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  nation’s  income  in  some 
way.  A  man  on  a  modest  salary  who  is 
paying  installments  on  a  new  car,  a  radio 
and  perhaps  his  wife’s  fur  coat  may  not 
be  in  any  position  for  increasing  general 
expenditure.  I  think  some  of  our  large 
business  men  already  feel  that  the  system 
which  enables  so  many  persons  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  to  buy  luxuries  on  credit 
reacts  unfavorably  on  retail  trade  as  a 
whole.  s.  M.  t. 

New  Jersey. 


Improving  Road 

I  live  on  a  crossroad  between  two 
connections,  about  five  miles  from  town 
and  I  am  the  only  person  living  on  this 
road.  Can  I  make  the  county  or  town 
fix  the  road  so  that  I  can  get  over  it? 
I  cannot  fetch  a  load  or  get  out  or  in 
with  my  car.  It  is  almost  impassable, 
and  is  a  regular  swamp-hole.  Can  I 
make  them  keep  same  road  open  in  the 
Winter?  Water  lies  on  this  road  and 
backs  up  on  my  land.  Could  I  force  a 
ditch  through  to  a  brook  if  all  parties 
or  farmers  through  which  the  forced 
ditch  ran  were  satisfied  to  run  it  across 
their  land?  M.  M. 

New  York. 

If  the  highway  has  never  been  closed 
or  abandoned  by  the  town  you  can  com¬ 
pel  the  town  to  make  it  reasonably  safe 
for  passage,  provided,  of  course,  that  this 
is  a  regularly  established  highway.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  town  superintendent 
to  look  after  the  drainage  as  he  thinks 
best.  It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  an¬ 
swer  on  the  whole  question,  for  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  system  used  by  your 
town.  1ST.  T. 
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Combination  Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide.  Two 
Sprays  in  One  Application. 

Sure  Death  to  Pests — 
because  of  its  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  Arsenic  Oxide. 

Renewed  Lije  to  Fo¬ 
liage  by  reason  of  its  ex¬ 
tremely  high  copper  con¬ 
tent.  Absolutely  safe  and 
will  not  burn.  Sticks  tight. 
One  Acre  Pest  Insur¬ 
ance  for  $ 2. SO — One  5-lb.  package  of  P. 
B.  K.  will  effectively  treat  one  acre  of 
truck,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  tobacco,  melons,  cucumbers, 
etc.  1-lb.  package  55  cents.  Apply  when 
bugs  appear  either  as  a  dust,  or  as  a 
spraywn  50  gallons  of  water.  Not  for  fruit 
trees.  Send  for  Spraying  Guide,  gratis; 
also  testimonial  proof  of  P.  B.  K.’s  value 
in  treatment  of  hundreds  of  acres  at  one 
time.  Write  Dept.  D-5 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1849 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Oakland  Fresno  Jacksonville 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Savannah 
Chicago  Asheville  Memphis 

Boston  Denver  Houston 


" Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose’ 

Paris  Green  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Bordo  Mixture  Bordo-Arsenate 
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IG  PROFITS  From  Your 
Undergrade  Apples! 

You  can  make  big  money  every  year  by  converting 
your  sound  undergrades  into  cider.  Press  not  only 
your  own  apples  but  your  neighbors  as  well.  No 
waste— no  loss — every  sound  apple  can  be  used. 
Real  cash  profits  from  yonr  entire  apple  crop  and 
from  custom  pressing  as  well. 

The  JVocmi  Gitead  Process 

converts  sound  windfalls  and  undergrndes '  into 
high-grade  bottled  cider.  Other  quality  apple  pro¬ 
ducts  can  bej  made  with  Mount 
Gilead  equipment  that  sell  at 
top  prices.  These  products 
afford  you  an  easy  way  to 
market  every  sound  apple 
from  your  trees  at  top  prices. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How 

the  Mount  Gilead  Process  helps 
you  turn  undergrade  apples 
into  real  profits.  It  covers 
every  phase  of  the  cider  busi¬ 
ness  —  including  the  new 
Mount  Gilead  Process. 

The  Hydraulic  Presi  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

QOOO0O'3OOO^ 


WE  \  DIRECT  from  factory 
sell!  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENc' 

INc 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 
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Free 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul- 
tivates,  etc.  ’Full  information  FREE 

■  Built  in  2  sizes.  VTfffiifff  Pr'te®  $150 

■  The  New  “Pta 

■  BEEMAN 

■  Tractor  Co. 

■  3807  Fifth  St.N.E.  \»i 

■  Minneapolis.  Minn.xjj 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  Gardeners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Lawnwork 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave„  S,  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  MotorCultivator  or  Lawnmower 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates.  Cemetaries,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

360  26th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

liTniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  a 
Account a 
Book 


Grapes  Fall  Before  Ripening 

My  grapes  last  year  would  ripen  and 
fall  off  before  being  fully  matured.  The 
stems  in  a  great  number  of  places  would 
dry  up  and  die.  What  would  you  advise 
to  use  for  spraying  purposes,  how  to  mix 
solution  and  how  often  should  it  be  used? 

'Mooresville,  Mo.  F.  w.  n. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  just  the 
reason  for  the  dropping  of  the  grape 
berries  unless  one  could  see  the  fruit 
cluster.  It  is  surmised  that  the  trouble 
is  either  due  to  black  rot  or  one  of  the 
mildews.  In  either  event  the  treatment 
should  be  the  same.  Homemade  Bordeaux 
mixture,  made  according  to  the  4-4-50 
formula  calls  for  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hy¬ 
drated  lime  made  into  a  milk  of  lime  by 
mixing  it  with  sufficient  water,  then  4  lbs. 
of  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  enough 
water  to  take  up  the  material.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  then  added  to  50  gallons  of 
water  or  enough  to  make  50  gallons  of 
the  mixture.  The  first  spraying  should 
be  made  when  the  second  or  third  leaf  is 
putting  out  on  the  shoot,  a  second  treat 
ment  should  be  given  just  before  bloom¬ 
ing,  a  third  when  the  newly  formed 
berries  are  the  size  of  small  peas,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth  application  should 
be  given  about  two  weeks  later.  A  fresh 
mixture  must  be  made  for  each  applica¬ 
tion,  as  it  deteriorates  on  standing  even 
for  a  few  hours.  In  commercial  practice 
the  copper  sulphate  and  lime  are  made  in 
stock  solutions,  that  is  40  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  a  barrel  contain¬ 
ing  40  gallons  of  water,  while  40  lbs.  of 
lime  are  likewise  mixed  in  40  gallons  of 
water.  iSinee  each  gallon  of  the  copper 
sulphate  mixture  contains  1  lb.  of  copper 
sulphate  in  solution,  four  gallons  are 
added  to  50  gallons  of  water,  likewise  in 
each  gallon  of  lime  water  there  is  a  pound 
of  lime,  hence  four  gallons  are  added  to 
the  50  gallons  of  water.  F.  E.  g. 


THE  LONG  '  LIFE  BATTERY  FORYOURCAR 


Loss  Through  Destruction  of 
Grapevines 

A,  in  burning  brush,  unfortunately  al¬ 
lowed  the  fire  to  escape  over  on  B’s  land, 
on  which  there  were  some  grapevines ;  23 
of  these  were  more  or  less  injured,  pos¬ 
sibly  killed,  though  this  cannot  be  finally 
determined  till  the  season  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  vines  were  15  years  old  ;  they 
had  been  cultivated  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
had  been  in  sod ;  though  not  cultivated, 
and  not  sprayed  much,  they  were  bearing 
a  fair  crop  of  fair  grapes.  Assuming 
that  the  fruitage  for  this  year  has  been 
lessened,  and  that  possibly  a  majority  of 
the  23  vines  are  actually  killed,  what  in 
your  judgment  would  be  the  extent  of 
damage  for  which  A  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible?  G.  L.  j. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

If  the  vineyard  in  question  had  been 
under  intensive  cultivation  and  all  prac¬ 
tices  that  make  for  high  production  had 
been  carried  out,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  arrive  at  a  just  approximation  of  the 
damage  done.  In  all  the  vineyard  sec¬ 
tions  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar 
a  sod  vineyard  does  not  warrant  a  high 
appraisal.  In  fact  a  few  years  under 
sod  is  almost  fatal. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  average 
production  in  this  vineyard  is  known  for 
the  past  five  years  (if  not  known  it  no 
doubt  can  be  estimated)  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  vine  can  be  obtained  fairly  ac¬ 
curately.  If  grapes  were  sold  from  this 
vineyard  the  return  from  the  acreage  will 
show  approximately  the  money  value  per 
vine.  The  probabilities  are  that  vines 
growing  in  sod  would  not  average  more 
than  5  to  8  lbs.  per  acre  per  year,  this 
for  Concord. 

Under  cultivation  it  is  quite  likely  that 
grapevines,  planted  in  the  places  of  the 
injured  vines,  assuming  that  they  are 
seriously  damaged,  would  be  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The 
owner  has  thus  lost  the  crop  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  is  out  the  cost  of  the 
plants  purchased.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
these  vines  have  yielded  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  5  lbs.  of  fruit  over  the  past  five 
years  and  that  this  fruit  sold  for  five 
cents  per  pound,  then  he  would  suffer  a 
loss  of  approimately  $5.75  per  year  until 
other  vines  that  had  been  set  came  to  full 
bearing.  The  cost  of  23  vines  and  their 
planting  should  not  exceed  $4. 

The  actual  loss  would  be  greater  with 
some  varieties  and  also  it  would  be  less 
with  others.  F.  E.  G. 


Take  out  batten /  insurance 

THE  one  way  to  get  battery  insur¬ 
ance  is  to  buy  the  right  battery — 
the  battery  that  gives  longest  service 
and  needs  fewest  repairs* 

Since  the  day  of  the  first  electrically 
started  car,  Exide  has  been  proving  it¬ 
self  the  long-lived,  economical  battery* 
Exide  was  standard  equipment  on  that 
car*  Today,  more  new  cars  leave  the 
factories  equipped  with  the  product  of 
the  Exide  plant  than  with  any  other 
battery* 

Take  out  battery  insurance  by  put¬ 
ting  an  Exide  in  your  car.  The  first 
cost  of  an  Exide  is  low,  the  last  cost 
lowest*  You  can  also  get  Exide  Radio 
Batteries  at  our  service  stations  and  at 
radio  dealers. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.  * 
Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FARM 

A  great  majority  of  all  the  individual  electric  light  and  power 
plants  in  rural  homes  get  their  current  from  Exide  Batteries . 
Exides  are  made  for  every  purpose  by  the  largest  storage  battery 
manufacturers  in  the  world. 
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nd  Prices 


Countrywide  Situation  acreage,  so  there  is  a  chance  that  prices  Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu„  $23  to  Small  and  slips . 35@  40 

rr,  ,  ,  ,  .  t  ^  w]ll  stay  quite  high.  Conclusion:  plant  $24;  medium,  $22  to  $23;  Timothy,  bu.,  Ducks  .  ...  25®  26 

ihe  early  season  extends  from  east  to  plenty  of  corn;  it  will  come  handy,  any-  $3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16;  Geese  ..  . 15®  'oo 

*St.  A  rravPlinfi'’  prrvrv  rpnortor  enva  V, zv**-  n  \lsikG  ^14  to  $lo  ^  ^  ’  o,  ,  _  _  .  *  _  * _*.  *  •••_••••• 


47c. 


west.  A  traveling  crop  reporter  says  how. 
California  crops  are  coming  forward  early 
and  the  fruit  bloom  is  10  days  early  in 
the  northwest.  Altogether  the  southern 
truck  producers  get  the  best  of  it  when 
the  season  is  ahead  of  time  because  it 
spreads  out  their  market  season  stringing 
the  shipments  along  instead  of  having 
half  a  dozen  sections  come  to  market  in 
a  heap  in  Mid-summer,  as  happened  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand  northern 
shippers  had  less  time  to  clear  their  stuff 
out  of  storage. 

Prices  of  potatoes  dropped  to  15c  a 
bushel  in  Northern  Maine  which  was 
about  the  worst  price  situation  since 
1°"5.  Par  western  potato  holders  were 


G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  7.25®  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.75®  7.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.75®  5.50 

Culls  .  1.00@  2.00 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c ;  dairy,  lb.,  steady.  Butter  is  off  and  strawberries 


.  ,  ,  .  Pigeons,  doz .  1.00®  1  ‘>5 

c 7.7 “77  Guineas,  pair . - .  1.00®  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  prime  . 10®  13 

Culls  . 06®  .09 

Damps,  head  .  6.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 


are  easier,  showing  the  advance  of  Spring, 

Eggs. — (Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c  ;  pullets’  it  is  slow, 
eggs,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c.  Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 

Cheese.— -Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c;  easier;  creamery,  42  to  47c;  storage,  36 

cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c.  to  38c  ;  dairy,  29  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 

Milk. — 'Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter-  naw  flats»  daisies,  longhorns,  25  to  26c; 

milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  Limburger,  29  to  30c;  block  Swiss,  34  Steers,  100  lbs . $9  50@10  75 

qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c.  to  36c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  30  to  Bulls  . s'.oo®  5  65 

u„  vvci'c  Gruit  and  \  egetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  32c  >  'State  an(l  western  candled,  29  to  Cows  .  . . .  3.50®  4.75 

in  luck  this  season."  The  drouth  out  *°-  ^:50t1ALim?  bea”?’  12c;  beans,  30%  Ti  _.  A  Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 11.00@12.00 

there  was  a  help  by  reducing  the  cron  (ryl.  b”  >  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  oo1"*’  reSiC^,  /y’o9^rm  ’  tur"  Lower  grades  . ;  7.00@  9.00 

and  making  what  potatoes  were  left  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  keys,  3d  to  42c ;  fowls,  2o  to  33c ;  capons,  Sheep .  5.00®  7.00 

worth  far  more  than  the  usual  big  crop,  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  90c;  celery,  to  4bc ;  chickens,  31  to  32c ;  old  roost-  Lambs  . 15.00@18.50 

tomato  boom  IN  north  12  c;  endives,  pk.,  30c  ;  fresh  horseradish,  24  to  239  1  clucks,  29  to  30c;  geese,  vegetables 

Reports  from  the  tomato  canning  can,  12c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston,  2-  Jo  -4c.  Live  poultry,  steady,  turkeys,  Asparaaus  doz  «i  nn 

sections  showed  heavy  planting  and  a  head,  12c:  onions,  bn..  $1.40:  vnoklfmr  to  35c;  fowls,  28  to  31c:  broilers.  55  a..-’  ~V@$7.50 

good  deal  of  enthusiasm.  The  reason  is 
that  there  was  a  good  demand  for  toma 
toes  last  year  because  the  weather  cut 

down  the  yield  and  this  year  southern  ,  ....  _ ,  _ ,  .  _  ...  „  ,  ^u^umuu> 

tomatoes  have  sold  well  because  there  oysters,  lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  3c ;  bu.,  90c.  Wealthy,  Winesap,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Dandelions  bu  7r 

was  a  light  acreage  in  the  south.  But  Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb.,  Baldwin,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25;  Russet,  Eggplant  bu  .  i  'S  ook 

the  story  may  be  different  if  the  northern  25c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  34c;  $1-25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  65c  to  $1;  west-  Garlic.  100  l  bs  . .  5 7)0® in  no 


2.50 
75 
00 
50 

.00®  4.00 
.50® 


be  sold  wherever  prices  are  best.  Ac-  Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  berries,  easier;  Arkansas,  24-qt.  crate,  Parsley,  bu.  !!!!! .  o'tlbbl  oar! 

. .  . . |««<b  bu  . il? 

steady  ;  Peppers,  ,bu .  i  oo®  5  50 

$10  to  Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  !50®  L50 

n,1  1  ,  th  7 re9uired  to  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rab-  dium,  $7  to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.50  to  $7.  'Spinach,  bbl .  '§0®  175 

in  the  war  neriodCDMHncfSn  wa?'hearly  bits’  lb”  39c  ’  hams>  sugar  curec3’  wh°le,  Onions,  steady;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.85  to  Squash,  bu .  ^0® 

With as  heavy’  ]b-  39c.  $2 ;  Texas,  yellow,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  String  beans,  bu . 1 00®  350 

It.  fell  t£  eight  o^ine  ’thouSaid  caresaa  Miscellaneous.—Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c;  Ebenezer  sets,  $5.50  to  $8.  Sweet  Corn,  Texas,  bu . 2.50®  3.'00 

vlar  durhig  1918  to  lPl1  then  hTmned  to  honey’  card>  23  c ;  extracted,  18c;  pop-  ^Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus,  crate,  Sorrel,  bu.  . 50®  1.00 

over  18  OOtfcars  average  the  nasAhree  sea  corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  §2.75  to  $4  ;  artichokes,  western,  box,  Tomatoes.  6-fill  crate  .  1.50®  5.25 

sonl.  To  iudSe  from  nast  recoX  fyfa  to  $2.25;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $6;  $1.75  to  $2;  beans,  wax  and  green,  $1.50  Tmnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.65®  1.75 

from  this  season’s  apparent  decrease  in  mdcb  goats,  each,  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  to  $2.75;  southern,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  cab-  atercress,  100  bunches  ..  2.00®  2.50 
acreage,  wf  may  beduefor  twoTears  gab,  35c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5%c  ;  but-  bage  crate,  $150  to  $2.50;  carrots,  potatoes 

or  so  of  lighter  shipments.  From  this  ternuts>  bu.,  $1.25.  southern,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cauliflower,  Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.25@$3  40 

point  of  view  the  long  ran™e  outlook  is  Syracuse  crate,  $3  to  $4;  celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  State.  150-lb.  sack  il- 

favorable  to  those  who  set  plants  as  usual  Pork>  ]i£bt,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  heavy,  lb.,  -$3.50 ;  cucumbers,  doz  $1.50  to  $2;  egg-  Maine,  100  lbs . 7o®  100 

this  season  and  next.  bl  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  lamb,  lb.,  plant,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  endive,  doz.,  Florida,  bbl .  1  50 ®  5  ok 

OA'  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  curly,  5-lb.  basket,  50  'Sweet  potatoes  bu.  7 .  1  OO^  ok 

fc  60c  •  TcpKavo*  ppa  Ia  $0  ‘HA  •  napelpp  ’  *  *  *  *  *  3.0' 


WESTERN  ONION  PLANTING 


25  to  30c. 


50 


FRUIT 


Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  to  60c;  Iceberg,  era teL  $3  to  $4  ;  parsley, 

hamperr$L75  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

i,  crate,  $5.50  AiDemarlA 

$1  to  $1.50; 


Albemarle 
Ben  Davis 
Rome 


6.50@10.50 
4.00@  6.00 
5.00®  9.00 
4.00®  6.00 
1.75®  6.50 
3.50®  7.00 
^  .10@  .25 

20-lb.  bx  4.00@  5.50 

~  .uc  kU  - - - ,  —  ^  —  ,  — ,  ^  ~  w  „  ,  H^Y  AND  STRAW 

season  but  less  than  in  1<F>3  Y„f  4mVch  J1-25 ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  $4.50.  Maple  products,  steady;  sugar,  vT’  lN0°-  1>  Timothy - $25.00@$26.00 

season,  less  than  in  19-3.  Not  much  q  to  gc ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  green,  doz.  lb.^22  to  28c;  syrup,  gal., J1.50  to  $2.  go.  2  .  22.00®  24  00 


the  vip'ld  "  ’"^°n^itlUS  Cr»Land  30  to  50c  ;  per  100,  $2  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu..’  Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 

will  run  about  ‘M)  000  tons t ahead ° Ilf  bw  40  to  50c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c  ;  case,  $3  to 
wrn  iun  apout  -u.uuu  tons  ahead  ot  last  «iok.  in  o a.  5A  iaiaWIa  •  c,,™,. 


is  known  vet  about  the  nrohahle  nnrtberr.  0  t0  ’>  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  green,  doz.  id.,  £&  to  ^6c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  ,>3.  22.00®  24.00 

acreage  ‘  Early  cantalmmes  mnsHv  bunches>  30  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu'.,  40  to  Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  „  ^o  •>  19.00®  21.00 

western  are  likely  to  run  about  10  ner  50c ;  Potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21 ;  Straw>  Rye  .  15.00®  17.00 

cent  ahead "of  StseSn  while  %*■  50c ;  ri.nb.rb,  dok.  bunches,  rye  straw  *12  to  *14:  . ’  - . 

Jersey.  Colorado  and  other  later  sections  30(rj  turmps,  bu  50c  straw,  $10  to  $12  W1 


likely  w,  .m.  “Lruui-  J'J  u 'l-""  sn"-  -1--1 — u  v  ’  —  — ”  a>1°  $14;  oat  and  wheat 

i  .  ...  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 

will  run  ahead  of  last 'season' bTTbout  rt^Honey’  Ot.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  20  to  ton,  $28.50;  middlings,  $29.50;  red-dog,  Retail  Pri>P«  at 
the  same  extent,  if  early  plans  are  fully  25cJ  maP3e  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2.  $44.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.50;  oilmeal,  AVULaU  i  riCeS  JNeW  York 


carried  out.  The  combined  result  sug¬ 
gests  _  a  fairly  satisfactory  market  out¬ 
look  in  this  line. 

GIANT  HAILSTONES 

Georgia  peaches  will  be  coming  alons 


Hay,  No.  1  .ton,  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $42;  hominy,  $41.75;  gluten,  $80.20;  oat  Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt 


$17 ;  No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  -  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 


feed,  $10. 


ROCHESTER 


this  month,"  there  may  be  L400  cars' de°-  ,  Dressed  be^  cai-cass,  lb.  l4  to  18c; 

spite  a  fierce  hailstorm  which  fortunately  fh  17^0  19c  hit  Lhf 
hit  only  one  locality.  Said  a  government  u’1.  u ,  ’  1  !si's  “  L  b’’  }  l  ’ 
field  agent:  “The  hailstorm  came  up  ^47y’oib'’  14  ,to  ^i.baby  lambs,  lb., 


j.  w.  c.  Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . *  * 

Certified,  pt . * '  *  ’ 

Buttermilk,  qt. 


about  2  o’clock  and  stones  larger  than 
hen’s  eggs  fell.  The  crew  of  an  engine 
of  a  passing  freight  train  had  to  stoop  be¬ 
hind  the  furnace  to  keep  from  being  hurt. 
Many  window  panes  were  knocked  out. 
Fruit  was  beaten  off  the  trees  and  the 
leaves  cut  into  shreds.  The  bark  also  was 
split  in  some  places.”  Yet  the  damage 
to  the  crop  was  only  50  to  150  carloads. 


35  to  38c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — ‘Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  colored,  lb.,  27  to 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  7,  1925. 

In  effect  May  1.  League  pool  price  Cream,  heaVv  Vo  nt . 

for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Butter  hesf  ’  /2  P . V, 

Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A.  (^}ieese’ 

$2 ;  with  additions  of  5  to  20c  for  va-  Eg»s  best  firiz 
rious  lines  of  skim-milk  usage  ;  Class  2B,  GnVhAfAj 
$2.05;  Class  2C,  $2;  Class  3A.  $1.80;  Fowls  " 


$0 


-8c ,  fowls,  vv  lute  Leghorn,  lb.,  2o  to  qr  <^1  ftfl*  70  .  ■ 

7lC’  cg!)ored’  lb”  30  t0  33°;  stags  lb.,  NonTioolf  '  Class  1,  $2.70$;  Class  2.  Dimk?S-1”g  ch5ckens 
IS  to  — c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  Id  to  16c;  $2  ;  Class  3A.  $1.70;  Class  3B  ;  $1.75.  Ducks’ 


pigeons,  each,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  25 
to  2Sc ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 

33  to  35c. 
to  $2.25; 

Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  asparagus, 


BUTTER 


Liixr  L1UJ1  >1(10  Uiliv  OH  IU  J.OV/  I'ailUaUa.  nnooltoJ  11a  4  n  IKv,  _ _ ( 

Real  damage  comes  mostly  from  the  V  ,  ’  ’  e|PrA 

quick  wo)/;  of  codlings,  curculios  and  rot  3aldwin^^$L50 

germs  in  neglected  orchards. 

uunviira,  iu  'px.'jyr  ;  ueets,  uu., 

CLIMATE  MAKES  markets  50  to  75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to 

Canada’s  Secretary  of  Agricultnre  com-  25c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  car- 
plains  that  farmers  are  being  crowded  bl,r  4^  3^c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 

off  the  farms  by  competition  from  im-  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $3.50  to 
ported  fruits  and  vegetables.  At  first  $4  \  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale,  bu.. 
thought  it  does  seem  that  a  farming  45  .Jg^gOc;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4.25 
country  like  Canada  ouglvt  to  raise  all  $4-75 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  20 
it  needs  of  such  things. 


Vi  .  u  u,,:  col  a  huico.  uiMiiiv,  aw  to  ,  iaUiMlud, 

Florida  cabbage,  Texas  onions,  Mexican  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  shallots,  doz. 
tomatoes,  find  consumers  ready  for  them  bunches.  75c;  string  beans,  green,  hamp- 
after  a  season  of  Winter  time — the  same  er,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  wax,  hamper,  $2  75  to 


Maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 

1 . .  *  llOTlPV  ctrQvno/l  ol attov  IK 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

-  Sept.  7-9 — ‘Rockland  County  Agricul- 
on  tu.raI  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
•°9  fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

g-ff  »f  f“«'  »»">  a;  Turteys,  - -Sept  ™k  stat'i 


six  million  dollars’  worth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  Fnited  States  and 
other  American  countries.  As  the  nations 
£a‘ 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0,421/2  @$0.4.3 

Good  to  choice  . 

.40  @  .42 

Lower  grades  . 

.36  @  .39 

New  Zealand  . 

.42  @  .43 

Argentine  . 

.40  @  .41 

Packing  stock . 

.18  @  .26 

CHEESE' 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.1914  @$0.20 

Average  run  . 

.18  @  .I81/2 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

.17 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.  .  .34®  .36 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  .28®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

F owls,  lb . 

.  .$0.32® $0.33 

Broilers  . 

.  .  .40®  .55 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

.  .  .10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.  .  .25®  .30 

lb. 

Turkeys,  lb. 
Potatoes,  lb. 


- $0.1S 

. 15 

. 10 

. 11 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

52  @$0.53 
34®  .38 


50® 

35® 

40® 


.oo 

.40 

.45 


50®  .60 

35®  .45 


45  @ 
02® 
15® 
05® 
05® 
04® 
10® 


.55 

.03 

.20 

.08 

.15 

.05 

.15 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as 
follows:  New  York  and  Michigan  un- 
washed  delaine,  47  to  48c;  half  blood 

blood 


ijuttiicr  uiuuu,  riO  to 

46G.  Texas,  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.15 
to  $1.1.5.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.20. 


GRAIN  SITUATION 

According  to  latest  government  reports, 
the  large  wheat  crop  that  was  expected  $1.50  to  $2;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 
to  follow  last  year’s  high  prices,  will  not  * 


clover,  24-sec.  case,  $5  ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
24-sec.  case,  $4. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 


Common  to  good . 32® 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 


Broilers 


.50®  .70  Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 

Imppen.  Hard  Winter  bad  weather  and  corn,  $1.25  to  $1.29;  oats,  51%cr rye’  Capons7s  to  9 ‘lbs!  V.7.7.7*  !si® 
drought  have  offset  the  world  s  largest  $1.2o  to  $1.30.  6  to  7  lbs . 46® 


Whea^JVjnter,  ^bu.,  $1.55_to  $1.60;  Roosters  ... _ _ .........  H7@  ^22  ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  294Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
50  Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


.$0.44  @$0.45 

.  .32® 

.40 

.  .40@ 

.44 

.  .26® 

.32 

.50® 

.70 

.  .17® 

09 

.  .51  @ 

.55 

.  .46® 

.50 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agrieul- 
.40®  .44  tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oc-t.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
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No  one  understands  better  than  Walter  F.  Chrysler  himself, 
the  particular  problems  and  needs  of  rural  transnortation. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Preservative  for  Stave  Silo 
and  Fence  Posts 

1.  I  have  a  stave  silo  10x24  ft.  I 
have  painted  this  outside  with  red  and 
oil,  but  have  put  nothing  on  the  inside. 
Opinions  differ  so  widely  about  the  in¬ 
side  of  wood  stave  silos  that  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  say  put  nothing  on  them, 
some  say  clear  linseed  oil,  while  some 
manufacturers  make  an  oil  expressly  for 
inside  of  silo.  2.  What  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  fence  posts  before  putting  in 
the  ground  to  make  them  last?  M.  s. 

Moline,  Ill. 

1.  Car'bolineum  or  creosote  oil  is  one  of 
our  best  wood  preservatives,  and  has  been 
used  with  very  good  success  in  treating 
silo  staves.  Where  the  silo  is  already 
erected  about  the  only  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  left  to  the  farmer  is  by  means  of  a 
brush,  although  this  is  the  least  effective 
method  of  application  that  is  used. 

2.  For  fence  post  preservation  use  the 
same  thing.  First  have  the  posts  peeled 
and  seasoned.  Treat  them  by  soaking  in 
hot  carbolineum  and  then  after  the  wood 
pores  are  expanded  place  them  in  cold 
creosote  oil  to  cool.  This  secures  the  best 
penetration  possible  in  farm  practice. 
Treatment  should  extend  from  6  in.  to  1 
ft.  above  the  ground  level,  as  it  is  at  the 
ground  level  that  the  most  rapid  decay 
takes  place.  Certain  woods  absorb  this 
oil  more  easily  than  others,  and  should 
be  used,  as  the  penetration  is  greater. 
Your  State  College  will  give  you  detailed 
directions  for  using  this  oil. 


Pumping  from  Spring 

I  would  like  information  regarding 
pumping  water  from  a  spring,  which  is 
about  300  ft.  from  house,  and  about  25  ft. 
lower.  How  small  a  pipe  could  I  use? 
By  putting  pump  in  basement,  it  would 
reduce  the  distance  the  water  would  have 
to  be  sucked  by  7  ft.  We  have  a  force 
cistern  pump.  I  expect  I  would  have  to 
use  a  vertical  check  valve  at  reservoir  at 
spring.  There  is  not  enough  water  to 
run  a  ram.  G.  H.  B. 

Before  attempting  to  install  a  pump 
under  the  conditions  that  you  describe 
you  should  determine  exactly,  by  the  use 
of  a  level,  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  pump  cylinder  and  the  water  in  the 
spring.  Twenty-five  feet  is  getting  pretty 
near  the  maximum  practical  distance  for 
a  suction  pump,  'and  this*  distance, 
coupled  with  the  friction  in  the  300  ft. 
of  horizontal  pipe,  is  about  all  a  pump 
can  be  expected  to  handle.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  using  the  size  of  pipe  for  which  the 
pump  is  'fitted.  This  is  likely  either  1 44 
or  1  y2  inch.  The  pipe  line  should  be  laid 
carefully  to  exclude  pockets  and  air  leaks, 
and  near  the  pump  I  would  suggest  a 
vacuum  chamber  made  of  a  short  length 
of  2-in.  or  2y2-in.  pipe  'fitted  with  a  cap 
at  the  upper  end  and  connected  into  the 
suction  pipe  line  with  reducers,  a  nipple 
and  a  tee.  This  is  placed  in  the  suction 
line  near  the  pump,  and  serves  to  equalize 
the  flow  in  this  line,  making  the  pump 
work  easier.  The  check  valve  used  at 
the  lower  end  should  'have  free  water 
passages  to  make  the  load  on  the  pump 
as  light  as  possible. 


Electric  Motor  for  Milking 
Machine 

I  'have  purchased  a  milking  machine 
which  I  intend  to  run  with  an  electric 
motor.  T  am  informed  that  a  1%  h.  p. 
motor  will  furnish  sufficient  power  to 
operate  it  successfully.  The  difference 
between  prices  of  1  y2  h.  p.  and  3  h.  p. 
motors  is  comparatively  low  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  utility  of  the  two  sizes. 
Could  you  tell  me  whether  a  3  h.  p.  motor 
would  consume  more  power  in  running 
a  milking  machine  pump  than  a  1%  h.  p. 
motor  under  the  same  load,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  difference,  if  any?  H.  D.  T. 

Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  .he  use  of  the  3  h.  p. 
motor  for  this  work.  The  current  con¬ 
sumption  wall  be  but  very  little  more  than 
required  for  the  1%  h.  p.  motor  when 
used  for  the  same  work,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  reserve  power  if  you  wish 
to  use  the  motor  for  other  work  as  well. 


Two  Excellent  Garden 
Books 

Modern  Dahlia  Culture,  by  W.  II. 
Waite.  Full  instructions  for  best  results 
with  this  beautiful  and  popular  flower. 
Price,  $1.50.  . 

Climbing  Plants,  by  A.  C.  Hottes. 
Everyone  is  interested  in  climbers,  which 
are  so  desirable  and  easily  adapted  to 
various  conditions.  Price,  $1.75. 

For  sale  bv  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


They  have  been  a  continuous  part 
of  his  life  and  work  ever  since  his 
boyhood  days  in  the  little  town  of 
Ellis,  Kansas* 

Through  the  years  he  has  studied 
them,  and  they  were  foremost  in 
his  mind  when  he  built  the  car  that 
bears  his  name. 

His  answer  is  a  car  with  the  won¬ 
derful  stamina  and  stand-up  ability 
that  comes  from  highest  quality — a 
car  with  gasoline  economy  safely 
over  20  miles  per  gallon;  a  car  of 
moderate  weight  that  rides  as  stead¬ 
ily  as  a  two-ton  car;  a  car  that  rides 
the  ruts  with  comfort,  even  at  the 
highest  speeds. 

These,  with  a  motor  having  literally 
no  period  of  vibration,  and  a  high- 
gear  speed  range  from  2  to  over  70 
miles  per  hour,  are  some  of  the 
unequaled  results  built  into  the 
Chrysler. 


Nothing  less  than  the  Chrysler  kind 
of  engineering  could  produce  the 
unprecedented  results  which  are 
now  so  famous. 

Nothing  less  than  the  vast  Chrysler 
manufacturing  facilities  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  qualitv  at  Chrysler  prices. 

And  nothing  less  than  Chrysler 
ideals  could  inspire  every  man  in  a 
great  organization  to  produce  the 
best  car  and  the  best  value  that  men 
and  machinery  can  build. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  why 
Chrysler  results  are  not  equaled; 
and  why  the  Chrysler  is  winning  its 
friends  from  all  classes  of  motor  car 
owners  and  buyers,  in  the  country 
and  the  towns  alike. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  Chrysler 
beauty  and  performance  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  the  nearest 
Chrysler  Six  dealer  will  gladly  give 
you  your  own  kind  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  over  your  own  kind  of  roads. 


The  Touring  Car,  $1395;  The  Phaeton,  $1495;  The  Roadster,  $1625;  The  Sedan,  $1825;  The  Royal  Coupe,  $1895;  The 
Brougham,  $1965;  The  Imperial,  $2065;  The  Crown-Imperial,  $2195.  All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit  subject  to  current  government  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  Six  enclosed  models.  All  models  equipped  with  special  design  six-ply,  high-speed  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and  superior  Chrysler  service  everywhere.  All  dealers  are  in  position  to  extend  the  convenience 

of  time-payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 

CHRYSLER  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Maxwell  Motor  Corporation 

MAXWELL-CHRYSLER  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes: 


30x3'/2  (Cl.) 

32  x  4  (S.S.) 

33  x  4 

32  x  4K  “ 


34  x  4*4  (S.S.) 
30x5 

33  x  5 

34  x  5  •* 


35  x  5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  the  H EAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


IF  YOU  want  some¬ 
thing  special  in  an 
extra-strong  long-wear¬ 
ing  tire,  get  the  new  Good¬ 
year  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tire.  It’s  thicker,  tougher, 
more  massive  all  through.The 
powerful  body  is  made  extra¬ 
heavy  of  the  celebrated  new  cord  fabric 
SUPERTWIST.  The  tread  is  a  deep-cut  full  All- 
Weather.  Even  the  sturdy  sidewalls  are  rein¬ 
forced  against  rut-wear.  For  hard  service,  or 
under  a  heavy  car  on  bad  roads,  it’s  the  great¬ 
est  tire  you  ever  used.  It  keeps  going,  and  pays 
back  its  slightly  greater  cost  many  times  over 
in  the  extra  mileage  it  gives. 


Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


<~DV[arc 


IT  MAKES  GROWING  SAFE.  Your  two  principal  hazards,  frost 
and  drought,  are  overcome  best  with  a  March  system.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  America  have  proved  this  to  their  satis¬ 
faction.  (Names  on  application). 

IS  A  BIG  LABOR  SAVER  as  compared  to  other  systems.  No  clean- 

ing  nozzles  —  they’re  screened, 
inf  m  gpM  M  The  pipes  turn  themselves.  Fields 

m  w -  fyf.  m  m,,*-'  m  are  watered  evenly,  therefore  no 
'If'  O  1  thin  spots  in  the  growth.  You  owe 

***  **  to  y°urself  to  investigate. 

CPltL  !§L  1$^%-  March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

J3 cz?  £  £  e?2~  FA  tstn  Adf  t/re'j  333  Western  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


EVERY  MARKET 
GROWER  Am 
GREENHOUSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 

Write  Wow  for 
FREE  COPY  ' 


EIGHT  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 


Send  dollaf  for  Special  Salesmans  Sample 
THE  STAR  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


English  Broadcloth 

Dress 


DIRECT 
FROM  the 
MANU¬ 
FACTURER 
FOR  ONLY 


Just  tell  us  your  size  and 
choice  of  color  and  we  will 
send  you  this  charming: 

English  Broadcloth  Dress 
subject  to  your  approval. 

You  pay  the  postman  $3.48  plus 
postage  on  arrival,  and  if  you 
don’t  consider  this  dress  worth 
just  about  double  our  price, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  at  once 
refund  every  penny  you  paid. 

A  most  attractive  street 
dress  of  heavy  grade,  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  color  Inglish 
Broadcloth.  Wears  well  and 
launders  well.  Front  is  trimmed 
with  full  length  pleats  and 
good  quality  pearl  buttons. 

Novelty  collar  with  bow  tie  and 
pearl  button  trimming.  Made 
with  two  pockets  and  sash  of 
self  material.  Elbow  length 
sleeves.  Cut  full  and  roomy, 
and  can  be  furnished  in  all 
sizes  from  16  to  52.  No 
extra  charge  for  large  sizes. 

Colors :  Copen  Blue,  Nile  Green, 
Peach,  Rose  and  Tan.  A  real  bargain. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Write  now,  giving  size 
and  color  wanted.  Your  money  back  if 
not  delighted . 

EMERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  14 
820  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Gov.  Pinchot  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  April  29,  signed  a  bill  making 
it  mandatory  to  finger  or  footprint  in¬ 
fants  born  in  public  or  private  hospitals. 

Automobiles  seized  as  liquor  carriers 
can  be  confiscated  by  the  Government, 
regardless  of  mortgages,  liens  and  other 
claims,  except  when  liquor  on  which  tax 
has  been  paid  is  being  conveyed,  Judge 
■Sibley  ruled  April  30  in  United  States 
District  Court  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

During  last  year  in  the  United  States 
automobiles  killed  5,700  children  and  ap¬ 
proximately  13,300  adults  and  injured 
approximately  450,000  persons  of  various 
ages,  according  to  estimates  made  public 
May  3  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  The  au¬ 
tomobile  casualty  statistics,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  include  automobilists  killed  in 
crashes  at  grade  crossings  and  elsewhere. 
The  total  number  killed  at  grade  cross¬ 
ings  was  1,688  and  the  number  injured 
5,650.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  daily 
average  was  52  persons  killed  and  1,180 
injured. 

Victor  B.  Hedman,  accused  of  forging 
the  name  of  Edward  W.  Bok  to  a  check 
for  $125,  which  he  induced  Rupert 
Hughes  to  cash,  and  whom  Judge  Man- 
cuso  described  April  30  as  “a  cunning” 
forger  who  specialized  on  women,  was 
sentenced  to  serve  eight  years  and  six 
months  in  Sing  Sing.  Hedman  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Scandinavian  ex¬ 
porter  and  a  graduate  of  Alexis  Universi¬ 
ty,  Finland.  He  pleaded  guilty  of  giving 
Miss  Betty  E.  Augente  a  forged  check 
for  $120.  A  half  dozen  other  complaints 
were  drawn  against  Hedman. 

The  Buchanan  Bible  Bill  passed  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  Ohio  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  make  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  all  public  schools  of  Ohio  com¬ 
pulsory,  was  vetoed  April  30  by  Gov. 
Donahey  because  “it  opposed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
have  made  our  Government  the  model  of 
the  world.” 

Two  men  were  killed  and  three  serious¬ 
ly  injured  near  Nortonville,  Ivy.,  May  3, 
when  a  pocket  of  gas  exploded  in  mine 
'No.  5  of  the  Norton  Coal  Company.  The 
explosion  occurred  200  feet  underground. 
The  bodies  have  been  recovered. 

The  home  of  I.  D.  Carpenter,  a  non¬ 
union  miner,  was  wrecked  by  an  explos¬ 
ion  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  May  4.  Car¬ 
penter,  his  wife  and  four  children  es¬ 
caped  injury.  Lafayette  Males  and 
Joseph  Showell,  union  miners,  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  State  police. 

The  bootlegger’s  business  is  illegal  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  taxed,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Canada  decided  May  5, 
upsetting  a  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  that  Cecil  R.  Smith,  garage  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  is  subject  to  in¬ 
come  tax  on  his  profits  in  bootlegging.  It 
was  intimated  that  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  will  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
the  final  court  of  appeals  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Vincent  Astor,  May  5,  sold  the  Astor 
residence  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  65th 
Street,  long  one  of  New  York  show  places 
and  headquarters  of  society’s  “400,”  to 
Benjamin  Winter,  who  came  here  pen¬ 
niless  from  Poland  24  years  ago  and  did 
odd  jobs  for  his  landlord  to  pay  his  first 
month’s  rent.  The  entire  property  bought 
by  Winter,  including  plots  adjoining  the 
Astor  home,  at  844  Fifth  Avenue  and 
5-7  East  65th  Street,  recently  was  as¬ 
sessed  at  $2,345,000.  Mr.  Winter,  who 
began  life  in  this  country  as  a  house 
painter  and  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  real  estate  in  the  city  in  the 
last  10  years,  plans  to  raze  the  Astor 
home  and  erect  a  20-story  apartment 
hotel  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000. 

Two  men  believed  to  be  Joe  Tanko 
and  Floyd  Hall,  escaped  murderers  from 
San  Quentin  Pinson,  May  5,  held  up  the 
United  States  mail  stage  between  North 
Bloomfield  and  Graniteville,  Cal.  They 
drove  their  automobile  at  high  speed 
through  the  mountains,  passed  through 
Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  then 
abandoned  the  car. 

WASHINGTON. — 'Declaring  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  become  one  of  the  utmost  na¬ 
tional  importance  Secretary  Hoover  April 
29  invited  the  Governors  of  coastal  States 
from  Maine  to  Texas  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  Washington  May  22  to  consider 
fish  conservation.  “In  30  years  the  shad 
catch  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  decreased 
37,000,000  lbs.,  or  75  per  cent,”  he  told 
them ;  “sturgeon.  2,890.000  lbs.,  or  88 
per  cent,  and  lobsters  nearly  20,000,000 
lbs.  or  66  per  cent ;  while  cost  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  shad  increased  fivefold,  sturgeon 
eightfold,  and  lobsters  ninefold.” 

Stamp  collectors  using  half  of  a  1-cent 
stamp  for  postage  in  lieu  of  the  new  %- 
cent  stamp  under  the  new  third-class 
postage  rate  have  caused  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  to  issue  a  warning  the  practice  is  not 
lawful. 

Income  tax  receipts  were  $67,541,- 
360.41  less  in  the  first  quarter  this  year 
than  in  the  same  three  months  of  1924, 
it  was  shown  April  30  in  the  official  figu¬ 
res  on  quarterly  receipts  by  which  the 
revenue  producing  power  of  the  present 
tax  law  was  compared  with  the  former 
rates.  The  comparative  statement  made 
public  shows  total  income  taxes  of  $519,- 


238,S20.88  for  January,  February  and 
March,  against  $586,780,190.39  for  the 
same  three  months  last  year.  Officials  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  total  for  the  quarter  this 
year  had  been  about  $8,000,000  above  the 
estimate  which  they  had  used  from  last 
Summer  as  the  basis  for  calculation  of 
Government  requirements. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Andrews  issued  instructions  May  4  to 
Customs  collectors  that  hereafter  smug¬ 
gling  cases  shall  be  giveD  publicity  after 
the  investigation  by  the  Government  has 
been  completed.  Mr.  Andrews  believes 
that  if  persons  bringing  jewelery  and 
other  articles  into  the  United  States 
know  the  details  of  their  smuggling  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  given  out  for  publication  if 
they  fail  to  make  a  declaration,  it  will 
act  as  a  deterrent. 

Secretary  Work  May  4  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  the  Guernsey 
Dam  on  the  North  Platte  reclamation 
project  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  the 
Utah  Construction  Company  of  Salt  Lake 
City  at  $1,288,121.  Congress  has  appro¬ 
priated  $800,000  to  begin  the  work. 

Women  representatives  of  38  nations 
from  the  oldest  in  history  to  the  youngest 
met  in  the  Washington  Auditorium, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4,  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  seventh  quinquennial  convention 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  pass  laws  pro¬ 
viding  for  publication  of  income  tax  lists 
and  names,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  held  May  4.  This  does 
not  relate  to  cases  pending  against  news¬ 
papers  for  publishing  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  amounts  paid  by  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  is  merely  an  opinion  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  act.  Even 
though  it  hurts  the  taxpayer,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  right  to  exhibit  these 
facts  and  then  give  them  out  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Secretary 
Jardine  will  leave  Washington,  May  27 
for  a  six  weeks’  inspection  trip  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  field  work  in 
the  West.  The  trip  will  take  him  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  stops  in  Kansas,  Utah  and 
Idaho  on  his  way  West,  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  on  the 
return. 

A  national  census  of  insects  in  the 
United  States  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  to  in¬ 
clude  the  careers,  habits  and  conditions 
of  life  of  foreign  and  indigenous  species 
in  the  hope  that  accurate  forecasts  may 
be  made  of  what  experts  term  “entomolo¬ 
gical  cycles.”  Nearly  three  score  of  en¬ 
tomologists  already  are  engaged  in  the 
survey,  each  having  a  number  of  assist¬ 
ants. 


Non-swarming  Bees 

I  keep  a  few  swarms  of  bees.  They  are 
rather  ugly  and  I  wish  to  get  some  new 
queens  to  introduce  into  the  colonies.  I 
am  interested  in  the  Gray  Carnolian  bees 
(now  have  Italian  and  black  mixed). 
Do  you  consider  them  any  better  than 
the  Italians?  What  are  their  weak  and 
strong  points  compared  with  the  Italians? 
How  are  the  Gray  Caucasian  bees?  Of 
course  I  can  get  the  Italians  from  nearby 
bee  supply  house,  but  they  seem  rather 
high.  Which  race  of  bees  do  you  recom¬ 
mend?  Which  as  a  rule  are  the  gentlest? 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.  a.  k. 

■Several  years  ago  (having  heard  of  the 
many  virtues  of  the  Carnolian  bee)  we 
secured  some  of  them  which  we  intro¬ 
duced  in  one  of  our  out  yards.  We  found 
their  virtues  were  not  exaggerated.  They 
were  hardy,  very  gentle,  wonderfully 
prolific  and  capped  their  combs  white, 
but  we  had  so  much  trouble  trying  to 
overcome  their  swarming  tendency  that 
we  reluctantly  replaced  them  with  Ital¬ 
ians.  We  are  able  to  control  the  swarm¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  Italians  by  visiting 
our  yards  once  in  eight  days.  Not  so 
with  our  Oarnolians  as  they  would  swarm 
without  provocation.  I  have  many  times 
wished  that  some  one  who  had  the  time 
and  a  location  where  the  mating  could 
be  partly  under  control  could  breed  out 
this  tendency  to  excessive  swarming  and 
save  their  valuable  qualities.  I  know 
some  bee  men  think  that  the  swarming 
propensity  cannot  be  bred  out.  Perhaps 
not  entirely,  but  as  we  all  know  there 
are  no  two  blades  of  grass  alike  and  no 
two  individuals  exactly  alike.  So  man 
by  using  his  reasoning  powers  has  taken 
advantage  of  these  variations  which  occur 
in  all  nature  and  has  already  done  won¬ 
derful  things  in  changing  things  in  both 
the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  and  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  honey 
bee  is  an  exception. 

I  am  unable  of  my  own  experience  to 
tell  of  this  other  race  of  bees  mentioned. 
Of  course  we  know  that  all  races  have 
their  superior  points,  but  all  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  all  things  considered, 
the  Italiah  is  the  best  bee  at  present,  but 
there  are  many  strains  of  Italians  which 
seem  to  differ  nearly  as  much  as  different 
races.  Be  sure  to  start  off  with  a  good 
strain.  g.  w.  b. 


Tramp  :  “Pardon  me,  sir,  but  have  you 
seen  a  policeman  round  here?”  Polite 
Pedestrian  :  “No,  I  am  sorry.”  Tramp  : 
“Thank  you.  Now  will  you  kindly  hand 
over  your  watch  and  purse.” — Buffalo 
Bison. 
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Notes  from  Missouri 

Early  Peonies. — As  early  as  Edulis 
Luperba,  the  standard  early  deep  rose 
pink,  came  the  peony  Therese,  the  finest 
pink  in  existence,  blooming  here  for  the 
first  time  on  a  two-year-old  plant.  Ex¬ 
celling  all  its  near  neighbors  iu  vigor  of 
growth,  it  formed  several  blooming  buds 
that  were  reduced  to  three.  Following 
the  direction  of  authorities,  these  buds 
were  cut  when  partly  open,  and  put  in 
vases  in  the  house.  A  strong  sun  is 
detrimental  to  super-delicate  hues.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  half-formed  flowers  expanded 
until  they  reached  gigantic  size,  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  to  have  been  compressed 
within  the  erstwhile  bud.  An  ethereal 
apple  blossom  pink,  three  shrines  of  won¬ 
drous  'beauty,  provoking  exclamations  of 
rapture  from  their  frequent  visitors.  Not 
overdrawn,  after  all  the  extravagant  de¬ 
scriptions  we  had  read  and  doubted ;  so 
we  all  voted.  A  wider  circle  must  view 
this  paragon,  so  the  three  sister  blooms 
were  carried  to  a  big  plate  glass  window 
on  our  Broadway,  where  curios  and 
super-specimens  of  what-not  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  exhibited,  and  there  arrayed 
as  was  not  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
they  modestly  nade  manifest  to  passers- 
by  what  miracles  God  was  able  to  create 
in  the  plant  world. 

Other  Fine  Varieties. — And  we  are 
preparing  our  minds  for  further  wonder¬ 
ful  apparitions  of  beauty  that  give  notice 
of  near  approach.  Three  immense  buds 
does  Mons.  Jules  Elie  proudly  hold  aloft, 
and  when  their  mysteries  unfold  we  shall 
have  the  high  privilege  of  seeing  “the 
most  spectacular  pink  peony  in  exist¬ 
ence.”  What  thrills  of  curiosity  and 
eagerness  does  that  description  produce, 
as  we  gaze  on  those  ponderous  buds !  Al¬ 
most  touching  them  is  the  single  giant 
bud  that  Solange  has  prepared  for  us, 
resolved  that  we  should  not  find  her  bar¬ 
ren.  Of  our  new  aristocrats  only  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  Baroness  Schroe- 
der  are  going  to  disappoint  by  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  flower  show.  Last  year  in  my 
peony  garden  of  varieties  quite  limited  in 
number  of  blooming  age,  the  bright  par¬ 
ticular  star  for  me  was  the  single  bloom 
held  up  by  Francois  Ortegat.  Six  inches 
across  the  top,  four  inches  deep,  with 
golden  stamens  shining  in  its  depth  of 
deep  purplish  crimson,  it  looked  from  a 
distance  like  a  huge  goblet  of  wine.  It 
was  the  first  crimson  peony  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  awe  in  reverent 
contemplation  of  its  beauty.  So  tall 
swayed  this  glorious  chalice  cup  on  its 
stem  that  its  dark  form  could  be  seen 
from  the  lawn,  from  the  porch,  from  the 
windows  of  the  house.  Irresistably  I 
found  myself  making  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  its  home,  to  stand  and  gaze  in  worship¬ 
ful  and  humble  adoration. 

The  Glorious  Larkspur. — I  thought 
it  the  most  wonderful  work  of  art  I  had 
ever  seen  in  the  flower  world.  Later  in 
the  season,  however,  I  one  morning  came 
face  to  face  with  what  I  recognized  as 
another  inimitable  masterpiece  of  divine 
handicraft,  deserving  to  rank  even  with 
the  crimson  peony,  and  that  was  a  peren¬ 
nial  larkspur  six  feet  tall  crowned  with 
a  two-foot  flower  spike  in  full  bloom.  The 
marvellous  sparkling  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  spike,  bejeweled  its  whole 
length  with  deep  blue  flowerets,  made  me 
gasp.  One  realized  at  once  that  here  was 
another  creation,  unapproachable  in  its 
type,  a  veritable  king  in  its  domain, 
easily  deserving  the  highest  grade  of  the 
artist.  These  two,  the  peony  and  the 
larkspur,  ranked  above  everything  I  had 
ever  seen  in  the  flower  world  until  just 
now  Therese  came  to  make  a  trio.  But 
of  course  every  flower,  even  the  humblest, 
has  glories  all  its  own.  All  were  im¬ 
partially  arrayed  in  the  workshop  of 
Him  who  made  the  universe.  Yet  I  feel 
called  upon  to  mention  a  double  tulip 
that  I  found  in  the  garden  this  Spring. 
It  was  as  big  as  a  fair-sized  peony,  as 
full  of  petals,  and  in  color  a  combination 
of  pink  and  white.  I  thought  that  was 
something  wonderful  for  a  tulip ;  didn’t 
know  it  ever  approached  the  peony  in 
size  and  appearance;  gave  me  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  its  versatility:  There  were 
other  doubles,  but  none  with  the  wealth 
of  petals,  size  and  coloring  of  this  one. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


OLDSMOBILE 


Only  a  Ride  Can  Describe 
Performance  like  this  ! 


Have  you  driven  an  Oldsmobile 
Six  lately? 

Recent  improvements  have  given 
it  new  and  amazing  performance. 

Take  the  wheel  and  go.  30  min¬ 
utes  will  make  you  an  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  Six  enthusiast. 

And  then  you  can  buy  this  wonderful  car 
on  General  Motors’  easy- payment  plan* 


Touring 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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COPPER  SULPHATE 

(Blue  Vitriol ) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  At*.  New  York 


FEDERAL 

GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


MORE  WORK— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2669  E.  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 
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floo  cs,side  walks, foundation  j,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days’ 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
lOlOCleveiand  Ave„  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


pie  domestic  thing  the  criticism  would 
have  been  : 

“Huh  !  We  can  see  that  every  day  — 
better  acted,  too  !” 

Who  shall  ever  explain  the  vagaries 
of  the  average  human  mind? 

We  sent  to  Grand  Rapids  and  hired  a 
set  of  costumes  for  the  various  parts. 
They  did  not  fit  very  well,  and  perhaps 
there  ,is  nothing  quite  so  ridiculous  as 
ordinary  folks  with  legs  and  shoulders 
quite  unused  to  tights  and  spangles 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  a  century  ago  ! 
For  myself  I  had  a  lively  night.  I  played 
the  part  of  Col.  Dumas,  the  old  French 
general.  It  must  have  been  something 
of  an  “artistic  success,”  for  the  following 
day  the  blacksmith  of  the  town,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  met  me  on  the  street.  He  had  been 
drinking  and  he  shook  his  fist  under  my 
nose  and  yelled : 

“You  old  Frenchman — I  can  lick  you 
mit  my  von  hand  !” 

His  friends  pulled  him  away  and  when 
he  had  sobered  up  he  apologized : 

“It  was  a  gompliment.  I  vas  carried 
avay  mit  the  artistic  performance  you 
gif  us.” 

'!*  -t-  V  -t-  'I- 

I  learned  that  Winter  that  the  drama¬ 
tic  critic  and  stage  manager  who  does  his 
duty  has  no  sinecure.  In  addition  to 
playing  my  own  part  and  “training”  the 
others,  I  was  forced  to  commit  the  entire 
play  to  memory  and  act  .as  prompter  in 


several  cases.  Then  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  help  represent  the  mob  or  crowd 
which  yelled  at  the  rich  merchant  when 
he  fell  down  and  out,  and  unless  some  one 
kept  an  eye  on  the  curtain  it  was  quite 
sure  to  hitch  and  leave  us  standing  too 
long  in  our  most  thrilling  tableau.  The 
part  of  Claude  was  played  by  the  town’s 
handy  man.  He  was  insurance  agent, 
justice  of  the  peace  and  chicken  raiser. 
On  the  forenoon  of  the  eventful  day  I 
saw  that  he  was  stocking  up  with  “Dutch 
courage” — so  I  induced  him  to  go  to  sleep 
after  dinner,  and  “recover.”  A  drygoods 
clerk  played  the  part  of  the  messenger 
sent  by  Claude  Melnotte  to  Pauline  with 
his  poem.  After  he  was  kicked  off  the 
premises  by  Pauline’s  father  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  report  to  Claude  in  great  anger. 

“Blows  to  a  French  citizen — blows !” 

Here  this  faithful  messenger  turned 
around  to  the  audience — plainly  indicat¬ 
ing  where  the  blows  or  kicks  had  landed. 
The  audience  shrieked  its  applause.  At 
my  complaint  as  stage  manager  he  said : 

“I  thought  you  told  me  to  act  true  to 
nature — didn’t  the  people  approve  it?” 

I  told  that  once  to  an  old  actor  and 
he  sighed  as  he  said : 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  these  ham- 
amateurs — you  can’t  fire  ’em  or  hold  up 
their  pay.  They  hold  up  yours.  'Some  big 
battles  have  been  lost  because  the  mili¬ 
tia  wouldn’t  mind  the  general.” 

Then  there  was  a  dunce  of  a  man  who, 


F.O.B.  DAYTON,  0, 


“dramatics” 

Part  II 

The  Sawdust  City  Opera  House  was 
crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity.  As  proof 
of  that  I  can  point  to  an  old  copy  of  the 
Sawdust  City  Neivs.  We  all  know  that 
what  we  read  in  the  local  paper  is  true. 
The  “opera  house”  was  a  long  rough 
room  over  Maxwell’s  store.  It  is.  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  American  people  that 
when  they  move  closer  to  the  frontier  and 
establish  a  town  they  must  have  three 
public  institutions — a  church,  a  school 
and  an  “opera  house.”  As  one  man 
once  told  me  every  community  needs  a 
temple  dedicated  to  religion,  education 
and  hot  air.  Any  old  barn  of  a  building 
devoted  to  amusement  or  entertainment 
must  be  called  an  opera  house.  Such  an 
amusement  center  is  essential.  People 
who  have  helped  organize  towns  or  labor 
communities  tell  me  that  you  cannot  hold 
them  together  unless  you  provide  amuse¬ 
ment  of  some  sort.  During  the  World 
War  New  York  City  was  short  of  fuel. 
Many  citizens  and  many  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  suffered,  but  all  the  theaters  and 
concert  halls  were  kept  blazing  with  light 
and  well  heated.  The  police  authorities 
told  me  that  they  considered  it  absolutely 
niecessary  to  keep  all  the  amusement 
places  going.  The  great  majority  of  city 
people  were  incapable  of  entertaining 
themselves  and  without  the  public  amuse¬ 
ments  there  would  be  revolution  and  riot. 
That  was  true  «>f  every  community — from 
New  York  down  to  the  little  gathering 
at  Goose  Creek. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Our  “opera  house”  was  a  long,  un¬ 
finished  room  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 
There  were  two  big  stoves  which,  even 
when  goaded  to  red  heat  could  not  drive 
the  frost  from  the  windows.  The  janitor 
was  a  deaf  man  taking  his  job  seriously. 
Sometimes  when  the  actors  were  going 
through  their  most  pathetic  scenes  and 
the  orchestra  was  manipulating  the  soft 
pedal  this  janitor  would  noisily  open  the 
stove  door  and  throw  in  big  chunks  of 
slabs.  This  “orchestra”  was  fitted  well 
to  the  “opera  house.”  A  parlor  organ 
stood  in  front  of  the  stage,  well  manipu¬ 
lated  by  a  girl  who  wore  her  hair  in  one 
long  braid  down  her  back.  She  worked 
industriously — giving  a  liberal  display  of 
red  stocking  as  she  pumped  wind  into  the 
organ — and  then  let  it  out  again  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  proper  keys.  As  a  compromise  to 
the  religious  element  in  town  she  played 
a  collection  of  hymns  between  the  acts.  A 
fierce  blizzard  was  blowing  in  from  the 
lake— driving  a  cloud  of  snow  and  sleet 
which  bit  like  hornets  and  tapped  at  the 
windows  like  icy  fingers.  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  was  boiling — the  waves  pounding  on 
the  shore  out  by  the  lighthouse  with  a 
deep  wild  melody  which  made  the  squeak¬ 
ing  organ  seem  ridiculous.  Kerosene 
lamps  placed  here  and  there  scattered  a 
dim  light  over  the  audience— which  may 
well  be  described  as  “mixed.”  The  town 
had  responded  nobly — from  the  rich  lum¬ 
bermen  from  “the  heights”  to  the  lumber¬ 
jacks  from  outlying  camps,  and  even  a 
few  Indians  from  the  reservation.  All 
who  could  raise  85  cents  or  50  cents  for 

“a  reserved  seat”  were  on  hand. 

***** 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  readers  have  ever  seen  “The  Lady  of 
Lyons.”  It  belongs  to  an  older  day.  A 
rich  merchant  of  Lyons  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  who,  of  course,  had  many  suit¬ 
ors.  The  son  of  his  gardener,  named 
Claude  Melnotte,  had  been  educated  in 
all  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of.  a 
gentleman.  He  could  hoe  turnips  while 
composing  poetry,  and  handle  a  sword  as 
well  as  a  spade.  This  remarkable  char¬ 
acter  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Paul¬ 
ine — his  employer’s  daughter — and  sent 
her  one  of  his  best  poems.  Her  father 
did  not  care  to  have  his  child  marry  the 
hired  man,  however  brilliant  he  might  be. 
so  he  promptly  tore  up  the  poem  and 
kicked  the  messenger  out  of  his  house. 
Then  one  of  the  many  gentlemen  who 
had  been  rejected  by  the  beautiful  Paul¬ 
ine  conceived  a  great  scheme  for  revenge. 
He  arranged  with  Claude  to  disguise  him¬ 
self  as  the  Prince  of  Como,  and  make 
love  to  Pauline.  As  a  sample  of  the 
language  of  the  play  we  have  the  follow- 


ine  obtain  an  instant  divorce  and  marry 
him— or  the  old  man  will  be  ruined. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  do,  and  Pauline 
consents — but  just  as  the  new  villany  is 
ready  to  be  picked  in  rushes  Claude  with 
a  bag  of  gold  as  large  as  your  head — 
quite  ready  for  business.  We  are  not 
told  how  he  made  the  money — perhaps 
through  army  contracts — but  at  any  rate 
Claude  throws  the  money  at  the  old  man’s 
feet,  strikes  an  attitude  and  exclaims : 

“There  is  the  sum — twice  told — blush 
not  to  take  it,  for  it  has  been  hallowed 
by  a  soldier’s  blood !” 

Clean  money.  “Drop  that  curtain !” 
Claude  and  Pauline  imitate  a  wrestling 
match  at  front  of  stage,  the  old  man 
grabs  the  money  and  the  villain  sneaks 
off  at  the  rear! 

:Jc  :■<  :j:  :jc 

And  there,  on  the  Winter’s  night,  in 
that  bleak  opera  house,  we  murdered  the 
play — to  great  applause.  Not  one  of  us 
had  ever  been  in  France  or  Italy — not 
one  of  us  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  life  in  those  eld  days  must  have 
meant.  And  all  this  romantic  rubbish 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  »lo  with  Saw¬ 
dust  City.  Yet  had  we  played  some  sim- 


THERE  is  a  new  Delco-Light — a 
Delco-Light  that  places  electricity 
within  the  reach  of  every  farm  in 
America.  It  is  lower  in  price  than  any 
Delco-Light  Plant  has  ever  been.  And 
it  can  be  bought  on  terms  so  easy  that  no 
farm  family  need  wait  any  longer  to  give 
its  home  the  wonderful  benefits  of 
electric  light. 

All  that  electric  light  means  in  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  safety  and  economy  is 
now  available  to  the  million  farm  homes 
that  have  always  wanted  electricity  but 
have  felt  that  its  cost  was  too  great. 

An  Amazingly  Low  Price 

For  months  we  have  been  working  on 
the  development  of  this  new  Delco-Light. 
Our  years  of  experience  as  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  of  farm  electric 
plants  have  enabled  us  to  design  a  plant 
that  will  give  dependable  electric  light 
to  any  home.  And  our  enormous  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  enable  us  to  build  this 
plant  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  to 
sell  it  at  a  price  that  makes  Delco-Light 
a  real  economy. 


25-watt  bulbs — is  strong,  sturdily  built, 
economical  in  operation.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  standard  Delco  starter  and  an 
economical  starting  battery.  And  its 
price  is  only  $195  f.  o.  b.  Dayton — the 
lowest  price  and  the  greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  a  Delco-Light  electric  plant. 

Completely  Installed  at 
a  Small  Extra 
Cost 

In  addition  to  this,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  the 
Delco-Light  Dealer  in  your  community 
will  install  your  plant  and  wire  your 
house  for  five  lights  to  be  located  wher¬ 
ever  you  specify.  You  will  receive  with 
the  plant  five  beautiful  spun-brass  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  complete  with  bulbs. 

And  all  of  this — installation,  wiring, 
fixtures,  everything  ready  to  turn  on  the 
lights — will  cost  you  only  $53  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  itself. 


that  anyone  can  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  total  cost  is  only  $248,  including 
freight  (a  little  more  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi).  But  you  make  only  a  small  down 
payment.  The  balance  is  payable  on  easy 
terms,  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Write  for  Details 

Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been 
made.  Never  before  has  Delco-Light  cost 
so  little  and  been  so  easy  to  buy.  It 
means  that  any  farm  home — your  home 
— can  have  Delco-Light  today. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  remarkable  offer.  Write  im¬ 
mediately  to  us  or  to  the  nearest  Delco- 
Light  Distributor  for  full  information — 
specifications  of  the  plant,  illustrations 
of  the  fixtures  that  come  with  it,  details 
of  our  complete  installation  and  wiring 
plan  and  the  figures  that  show  how  easily 
you  can  now  get  Delco-Light. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


mg : 

“In  that  mad  hour  the  tempter  found 
me  a  willing  tool  for  his  device.” 

So  Claude  “took  the  money,”  dressed 
himself  as  a  prince  and  played  his  part 
so  well  that  Pauline  consented  to  marry 
him.  An  old  soldier  friend  of  the  family 
is  quite  suspicious,  but  Claude  disposes 
of  him  in  a  fierce  duel  and  he  marries 
Pauline.  As  a  part  of  his  compact  he 
takes  her  home  to  his  gardener’s  cottage 
and  there  tells  her  the  truth.  He  is  not 
a  prince — but  her  father’s  hired  man. 
Then  to  show  off  his  remarkable  char¬ 
acter  he  treats  her  as  an  “honored  guest.” 
Next  day  came  the  old  gentleman  raving 
with  rage.  Then,  strange  to  say,  Pauline 
turns  to  her  husband,  but  he,  showing  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  old-time  hired  man, 
rushes  off  to  the  war  in  Italy.  Time 
(flies.  The  old  gentleman  meets  with  mis¬ 
fortune  and  loses  all  his  money.  The 
villain  appears — the  same  man  who  had 
hired  Claude  and  he  demands  that  Paul¬ 


A  Non-Storage  Battery 
Plant  —  600  Watt 
Capacity 

The  new  plant  is  a  genuine  Delco-Light 
in  every  respect — will  light  twenty-four 


A  Small  Down  Payment- 
Balance  on  Easy  Terms 

Finally,  we  have  arranged  that  this 
new  low  cost  for  Delco-Light,  completely 
installed,  can  be  paid  on  terms  so  easy 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Dept.  G-14,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Farm  Electric  Plants,  Electric 
Pumps,  Electric  Washing  Machines,  and  the 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Electric  Refrigeration. 


Domestic  Electric  Company,  Inc.  _  E.  B.  Dunigan 

43  Warren  Street  715  Main  Street 

New  York  City  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^  DEPENDABLE  »  = 

DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  G-14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the 
new  Delco-Light  Plant  at  $195  and  your 
special  offer  on  complete  installation.  This 
inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town 


County 


State 
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the  actors  all  said,  must  be  given  a  part 
because  his  father  owned  the  opera  house. 

cast  him  as  the  footman  who  comes 
in,  bows  and  says : 

“My  lady,  dinnes  is  served !” 

He  got  this  out  properly  and  was  then 
taken  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  The 
audience  applauded  loudly.  All  I  could 
get  out  of  him  was: 

“I  though  it  was  a  good  place  to  cough 
— look  at  the  rise  I  got !” 

When  I  came  on  the  stage  as  Col.  Du¬ 
mas,  the  great  French  general,  I  saw  a 
group  of  men  from  Cooney  'Camp  lined 
up  on  front  seats.  It  was  a  little  dis¬ 
concerting  to  have  a  tall  man  in  a 
mackinaw  suit  get  up  and  announce : 

“This  here  man,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
is  my  bunk  partner,  Bert.” 

The  costumer  in  Grand  Rapids  had 
neglected  to  send  a  couple  of  swords  with 
his  outfit,  and  we  had  been  expecting  to 
make  a  great  scene  over  the  duel  between 
Claude  and  Col.  Dumas  in  the  garden. 
The  local  carpenter  took  a  couple  of  lath 
and  cut  them  to  look  like  swords.  They 
were  painted  a  light  grey  and  they  made 
very  fair  substitutes.  For  a  garden  scene 
at  an  Italian  villa  we  had  a  drop  curtain 
representing  an  impossible  brook  running 
through  an  improbable  meadow  with  a 
young  man  and  a  girl  so  evidently  inter¬ 
ested  in  each  other  that  they  never  no¬ 
ticed  what  seemed  to  be  a  ram  approach¬ 
ing  them  from  behind.  We  had  borrowed 
a  number  of  house  plants  and  scattered 
them  about  the  stage.  At  the  proper 
moment,  'Claude  and  the  Colonel  drew 
their  'fierce  swords  and  went  at  each  other 
with  a  great  clatter.  Two  dogs  had  come 
in  with  their  owners.  They  had  been 
eying  each  other  for  some  time,  and  at 
the  clash  of  these  wooden  swords,  they 
sprang  together  in  a  fight,  rolling  under 
the  chairs  occupied  by  two  ladies  of  rath¬ 
er  portly  size.  When  these  dogs  had 
been  thrown  out  into  the  storm  my  friend 
from  Cooney  Camp  was  on  his  feet  again  : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Let  ’em  drop 
them  swords  and  I’ll  bet  five  to  one  on 
Bert.” 

I  surely  had  local  support  that  night. 

❖  *  sj*  * 

We  gave  several  plays  that  Winter  and 
as  the  News  said,  “helped  the  social  life 
of  the  town.”  'Spring  came  and  I  went 
back  to  college  hard  and  firm  in  flesh, 
but  with  a  very  slim  pocketbook.  The 
night  before  I  started  the  dramatic  com¬ 
pany  gave  me  what  they  called  a  “send- 
off.”  We  had  our  supper  and  then  the 
insurance  man  stood  up  and  cleared  his 
throat : 

“I  am  requested  by  this  company  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  our  heart-felt  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  you  have  done  in  our 
beloved  town  this  Winter.  Without  hope 
of  adequate  emolument  or  for  any  returns 
compensate  with  the  valuable  assistance 
you  have  rendered — say  old  man,  what’s 
the  use?  Take  it — it’s  yours.” 

lie  handed  me  an  envelope  containing 
the  entire  profits  from  our  “dramatics.” 
There  was  enough  of  it  to  put  me  through 
two  terms — with  what  I  could  earn  on 
the  farm.  As  I  went  iSouth,  out  of  the 
snow,  after  the  goddess  of  education,  I 
thought  more  of  that  envelope  and  its 
contents  than  Claude  Melnotte  ever  did 
of  his  bag  of  money.  Last  week,  when  I 
started  this  sketch,  I  said  I  had  my 
choice  of  several  books  to  read.  I  have 
decided  to  finish  “The  Growth  of  the 
Soul.”  a  translation  from  Knut  Hamsun, 
a  Norwegian  writer.  It  is  a  rather  raw. 
crude  story  of  farm  life  in  Norway — of 
a  man  who  went  off  into  the  wilderness 
and  bought  land  of  the  state — much  as 
one  might  settle  in  North  Dakota.  I  did 
not  know  such  things  were  done  in 
Europe.  That  will  keep  me  busy  until 
our  folks  come  home  from  the  show. 

H.  w.  c. 

The  Control  of  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Blight 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  'by  a  simple 
remedy,  and  any  time  from  February  to 
August  15.  The  tools  are  a  sharp-pointed 
knife,  pruning  saw  and  the  remedy  is 
coal  tar  and  creosote.  Remove  all  dead 
bark  to  sound  tissues,  also  look  for  borers 
who  are  probably  the  first  transmitters. 
Saw  off  all  dead  (blighted)  branches  and 
twigs.  If  zig-zag  lines  are  showing  on 
healthy  bark,  which  are  tunnelings  by 
very  small  maggots,  cut  this  bark  out 
also,  but  only  a  thin  layer  of  it ;  this  will 
prevent  blight  entering  it.  After  all  dead 
bark,  branches  and  borers  have  been  cut 
out.  cover  with  a  brush  all  wounds  so 
made,  even  the  smallest  one,  with  coal 
tar  and  creosote,  one  part  tar  and  three 
parts  creosote,  well  mixed.  Cover  with 
this  mixture  a  few  inches  above  the 
wounds.  This  wall  sterilize  the  bark  near 
the  wounds.  Shellac  will  do  also,  but  tar 
and  creosote  are  more  effective.  One  ap¬ 
plication  is  enough,  but  look  them  over 
every  six  months  for  new  infection,  which 
should  be  checked  immediately.  Trees 
will  live  if  the  bark  has  to  be  removed 
half  its  circumference  and  cut  clear  to 
hard  wood.  MARTIN  bilon. 

Maryland. 


It  Is  Wise  Economy 
to  Choose  the  Oakland 

In  buying  an  Oakland  Six  your  first  economy  is  in  its  low 
purchase  price.  And  you  will  find  this  to  be  wise  economy. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  what  generous  value  you  get  for 
your  money.  t=>  t=*  Next  you  economize  on  upkeep  costs.  Any 

Oakland  owner  will  tell  you  how  thrifty  his  car  is  with  gas  and 
oil — how  easy  on  tires.  &  &  You  economize  further  through 
the  long  life  of  the  car  resulting  from  Oakland’s  correct 
design  and  advanced  engineering.  t=>  <=>  Confirm  these 
facts — drive  an  Oakland  yourself.  Your  Oakland  dealer 
will  let  you  make  any  tests  you  like.  He  extends  to  you 
an  unqualified  invitation.  &  $=/  Remember,  too,  that  the 

General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  will  save  you  money. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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DIRECT  FRSM 
MlCliDN  D0LLA) 
ARMSTRONG  fSgJORY 

VOU  can  buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct 
-*■  from  our  modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same 
prices  we  have  been  selling  to  jobbers  and 
dealers  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third! 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References:  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

rpri:  /*ATAI  Write  immediately 

■  Ittfc  vn  I  MLIlUe  for  free  catalog  of¬ 


fering  genuine  Connecticut  30  x  3  Vi 

75;  : 


_  _  _  _  .  _  oversize 

cords  guaranteed  7,500  miles  at  $6-75;  10,000  mile 
Senior  Cords  at  $7.65;  Armstrong  12,000  mile 
Heavy  Duty  Cords  pt  $8,651  Equally  remarkable 
values  on  all  other  sizes  up  to  35x5;  also  quality 
tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18;  auto  tops,  radiators 
and  other  accessories  at  fact!  ,*y  wholesale  prices. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H5  West  Haven,  Conn.  . 
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boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUYOK,  Oak  Hill,  X,  Y, 


The 

Pride” 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  oue  of  our  wonderful  bargalne.  Set  com¬ 
prises  «  4,  4%  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Su  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


A  BOON  TO  TRACTOR  DRIVERS 

The  McCoy  Faultless  Spring  Seat 

Designed  to  meet  ihe  increasing  demand  for 
Easy-Riding  Tractor  and  other  equipment. 
Can  be  applied  by  anyone. 

YOU  DON’T  GET  SORE  ANYWHERE 

Faultless  Spring  Equipment  for  any  OfC  00 
popular  Tractor  without  Saddle 

THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 


Barrels  of  Sllglitly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us. 

K.  8WA8EV  «fc  CO,  Portland,  Maine 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isao 


published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DOBS  poisoned  dust,  make  the  honey  bees  bite 
the  dust?  That  is  one  of  the  big  questions 
now  up  in  the  orchard.  On  page  791  we  have  the 
case  presented.  It  is  true  that  the  dust  travels  much 
further  than  the  liquid  spray.  We  have  seen  it 
drifting  out  of  the  orchard — far  away  over  the 
clover  fields.  The  manufacturers  have  been  working 
to  >make  this  dust  as  fine  as  possible,  so  that  it  will 
have  this  floating  and  penetrating  power.  They 
have  succeeded  remarkably.  That  is  why  the  dust 
proves  so  effective  as  a  carrier  of  poison,  and  this 
very  quality  is  likely  to  make  trouble  for  the  bees. 
It  may  also  prove  dangerous  for  poultry  and  larger 
live  stock  left  in  the  orchard  while  the  dusting  is 
going  on.  Much  of  this  Is  mere  surmise  as  yet,  for 
there  are  no  records  of  careful  experience  now.  That 
is  why  we  print  the  article  on  page  791,  for  actual 
results  and  observations  are  needed  to  settle  the 
question.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  trouble  among 
the  bees  as  a  result  of  dusting?  We  have  heard 
fruit  growers  say  that  the  bees  have  no  business  on 
their  trees  anyway — not  any  more  than  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hens  in  the  garden.  There  is  no  sense  in  such 
a  comparison.  The  hen  is  entirely  destructive  in  a 
garden,  while  the  bee  is  entirely  useful  in  the  or¬ 
chard. 

* 

JUDGING  from  our  letters  there  is  much  trouble 
just  now  over  propositions  like  the  following:  A 
fanner  has  more  land  than  he  can  handle  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Part  of  it  has  quite  a  little  timber  on  it, 
but  not  much  else  of  value.  Along  comes  a  new  man 
who  wants  to  buy  a  farm.  After  some  trading  this 
new  man  buys  a  part  of  the  farm  in  question,  in¬ 
cluding  quite  a  little  timber  land,  on  very  easy 
terms;  a  contract  with  yearly  payments.  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  payments  this  new  man  grows  tired  of 
farming.  He  proposes  to  cut  and  sell  the  timber 
and  then  abandon  the  farm.  He  will  take  the  cream 
and  then  walk  off,  leaving  the  skim-milk  to  the 
former  owner.  Without  the  timber  this  land  will 
not  be  worth  the  face  of  the  mortgage,  and  would 
hardly  be  worth  it  during  a  full  lifetime.  Such 
things  are  happening  every  week  and  it  behooves 
every  man  who  has  a  timber  farm  to  sell  to  protect 
himself.  It  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
that  no  timber,  beyond  a  stated  amount,  shall  be  cut 
until  the  farm  is  paid  for.  Usually  an  owner  can 
protect  himself  by  stopping  the  sale  of  the  timber 
when  he  can  show  thill ’its  removal  would  cut  down 
or  destroy  his  equity  in  the  property,  but  it  will  be 
safest  to  employ  a  good  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  con¬ 
tract  clearly  protecting  the  timber  rights. 

* 

A  great  many  articles  have  been  published  in  The 
II.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  devastations  of  automobilists 
throughout  the  country  by  Sunday  joy-riders.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  being  hogged  from  all  directions. 
Hast  'Sunday,  there  appeared  on  the  road  one  of 
Henry’s,  with  the  license  number  3C3202.  This  party 
could  apparently  not  wait  until  the  fruit  was  ripe,  for 
they  made  their  way  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
back  into  my  property  and  took  the  heads  off  my  dwarf 
pear  trees  that  were  white  with  blossom.  This  not 
only  destroys  the  fruit  but  the  trees  themselves.  What 
should  be  done  to  a  party  of  this  type?  H.  K.  M. 

New  York. 

WE  believe  in  peace  even  if  you  must  fight  for 
it,  but  in  a  case  of  wanton  and  malicious 
destruction  like  this  we  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
punishment  than  a  good  horsewhipping  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  shingle  where  it  Avould  be  temporarily 
painful  but  permanently  harmless.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  these  auto  hogs  to  steal  fruit  or  vegetables,  but 
when  they  break  down  and  ruin  trees  in  this  way 
they  show  that  by  nature  they  are  quite  incapable 
of  appreciating  anything  but  rough  treatment.  This 


promises  to  be  an  open  and  active  season  for  these 
well-bred  thieves,  and  country  people  must  be  ready 
for  them.  It  will  be  well  to  organize  in  every  coun¬ 
try  community,  appoint  watchers  and  arrange  with 
the  constables  and  justice  to  deal  properly  with 
these  auto  rascals.  Out  where  we  live,  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days,  the  farmers  had  a  system  of  signals 
which  gave  warning  when  the  Hessians  came  on 
their  raids.  At  the  warning  live  stock  was  driven  to 
the  woods  and  all  food  was  hidden.  What  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  progress  of  the  republic  when,  in 
this  day,  we  must  again  organize  to  handle  these 
gasoline  Hessians  who  steal  the  very  bloom  from 
our  trees! 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  that  New 
York  City  offers  a  fine  market  for  stove  wood, 
The  fact  is  there  are  very  few  wood  fires  kept  up 
here.  Thousands  of  people  never  saw  an  open  fire¬ 
place.  They  use  gas  or  electricity  almost  entirely. 
During  the  war  we  were  told  that  there  was  hardly 
enough  wood  here  to  heat  the  city  for  24  hours,  and 
hardly  a  grate  suitable  for  burning  wood  fuel.  Yet 
many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  Manhattan  Island, 
with  the  great  crowd  of  humans  jammed  upon  it, 
affords  a  great  market  for  wood.  The  truth  is  that 
local  towns  and  smaller  cities  offer  a  far  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  wood  fuel. 

* 

THE  New  York  Legislature  made  a  new  law 
which  forbids  the  picking  or  destroying  of  trail¬ 
ing  arbutus  in  parks  or  State  lands.  Some  of  our 
people  have  been  told  that  this  law  prohibits  their 
picking  the  flowers  on  their  own  land  and  sending  by 
mail  to  their  friends.  It  does  not.  The  flowers  may 
be  picked  on  any  place  except  parks  and  State  land. 
There  is  no  law  against  shipping  them  by  mail. 

* 

THERE  is  absolutely  no  fair  excuse  for  any  man 
who  owns  a  fair-sized  piece  of  land,  and  does 
not  provide  his  family  with  all  the  asparagus  they 
can  eat — and  more.  We  put  out  a  permanent  chal¬ 
lenge  to  any  farmer  to  come  forward  and  give  such 
an  excuse.  It  may  be  impossible  for  some  over¬ 
worked  people  to  keep  up  and  care  for  a  regular 
garden,  but  asparagus  requires  little  more  Work 
than  a  patch  of  weeds  or  Timothy  hay.  Once  prop¬ 
erly  started  the  asparagus  will,  even  with  the  most 
moderate  care,  continue  to  give  crops  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  We  have  one  old  patch  that  we  tried 
to  kill  out.  It  was  as  hard  to  subdue  as  quack  grass. 
Of  course  asparagus  will  respond  to  good  culture 
like  any  other  crop,  but  it  will  actually  grow  and 
thrive  with  practically  no  care  at  all,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  vegetable  growing  in  the  north¬ 
ern  garden.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  average 
garden  supplies  little  else  except  rhubarb.  The  col¬ 
ored  people  call  it  “Dr.  Green,”  classing  it  with 
grass  as  a  Spring  tonic.  It  is  more  than  a  tonic.  It 
is  a  food.  We  make  many  a  full  meal  on  bread  and 
butter,  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  When  we  consider 
how  small  an  outlay  of  labor  and  money  will  be 
needed  to  put  this  remarkable  vegetable  upon  any 
farm  table,  we  are  amazed  at  the  fact  that  so  few 
farm  families  have  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Yes,  we 
challenge  any  farmer  to  give  any  reasonable  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  a  full  supply  of  asparagus. 

* 

HfOUSANDS  of  country  families  are  planning 
camping  trips  this  Summer.  We  know  at  least 
a  dozen  in  our  own  acquaintance  who  will  start  out 
in  May  or  June  for  the  trip  across  the  country — or 
at  least  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  them  will 
sleep  in  the  car  or  in  a  tent,  while  others  will  stop 
mostly  at  hotels.  They  are  all  out  for  a  modem 
gypsy  life  and  a  good  time.  The  country  roads  Will 
be  crowded  this  Summer  with  these  travelers.  There 
is  little,  if  any,  business  about  it — merely  a  family 
excursion — an  intense  desire  to  see  something  of  the 
country.  Get  away  from  home  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  feel  the  exhilaration  of  a  free  life.  We  confess 
that  this  idea  of  sleeping  in  a  tent  or  in  a  car  does 
not  appeal  to  us  as  it  did  30  years  or  more  ago,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  desire 
of  this  modern  generation  is  to  “go” — and  it  has 
pulled  the  old  folks  along  too.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  gypsying — when  one  can  afford 
such  a  trip  without  seriously  interfering  with  work 
at  home.  We  notice  that  many  farmers  who  take 
these  trips  are  arranging  their  work  and  adopting 
new  plans  so  as  to  bring  some  sort  of  a  vacation  in 
Summer.  Sometimes  certain  crops  are  given  up,  or 
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plans  will  be  made  to  exchange  work  with  some 
neighbor  so  that  both  families  may  get  away,  and 
people  are  often  surprised  to  see  how,  with  a  little 
planning,  such  things  can  be  arranged.  It  is  leading 
farmers  to  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  save  labor 
and  time.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  stir  people  up 
and  make  these  quick  shifts  of  population  from  one 
point  to  another.  This  breaks  down  the  feeling  of 
isolation  and  sectional  prejudices  which,  in'  the  past, 
has  done  so  much  to  hold  people  apart.  At  any 
rate  those  who  see  some  demoralizing  influence  in 
this  movement  might  as  well  smile  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  for  it  will  continue — there  is  no  way  of 
stopping  it  now.  Perhaps  some  new  fad  will  take 
its  place  later. 

* 

In  looking  through  the  elementary  New  York  State 
syllabus  for  English  and  literature  I  find  that  “Under¬ 
stood  Betsy,”  by  D.  C.  Fisher,  is  included  in  the  sug¬ 
gestive  list  of  books  for  children’s  home  reading  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Since  many  teachers  are  selecting  school 
library  books  at  this  time  of  year  perhaps  they  would 
be  glad  to  know  this.  After  your  references  to  the  book 
several  in  my  locality  read  it  and  were  much  interested. 
The  book  seems  especially  suitable  for  rural  school 
children  to  read.  nell  c.  doren. 

E  have  gone  far  out  of  our  way  to  refer  to 
this  book,  because  it  is  the  best  and  most 
popular  exposition  of  the  real  value  of  district -school 
life  that  we  know  of.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
New  York  Education  Department  recommend  it.  But 
do  not  class  it  as  a  book  for  children  entirely.  There 
are  many  “children  of  a  larger  growth”  among  our 
school  authorities  who  might  well  study  it  with 
great  profit.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  glowing  argu¬ 
ments  presented  for  the  town  school  we  still  stand 
for  the  district  school.  We  do  not  want  to  see  it 
abandoned  or  driven  out  by  ridicule  and  neglect. 
When  properly  managed  it  gives  character  and  a 
form  of  initiative  which  the  town  school  never  knew 
and  never  can  know.  If  you  want  to  build  up  solid 
character  and  the  things  which  go  to  make  true 
Americanism,  the  money  and  brains  may  well  be 
employed  in  building  the  district  school — not  in  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  it  in  order  to  uphold  some  educational 
fad. 

* 

FOR  some  time  past  we  have  been  making  a 
quiet  canvass  to  determine  the  most  popular 
farm  dog.  Not  a  very  high  ambition,  you  may  say, 
yet  if  you  would  look  into  the  question  you  will 
find  that  most  farmers  keep  a  dog,  and  prefer  some 
particular  breed,  the  same  as  they  prefer  certain 
cattle.  We  have  heard  from  a  large  number  of 
farmers,  and  their  choice  figures  out  in  percentages 
about  as  follows:  Collie  22  per  cent,  fox  terrier  and 
shepherd  6  per  cent  each,  German  police  13,  aire- 
dale  26,  with  Great  Dane,  Newfoundland,  bull  terrier, 
beagle  hound,  setter,  Irish  terrier  and  English  bull 
about  even  in  choice.  The  arguments  advanced  for 
each  breed  are  interesting.  We  get  what  seems  a 
fair  statement  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  the  Airedales  were  good  at  handling 
cattle  they  would  be  more  popular.  So  would  the 
German  police  dogs  if  they  did  not  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  ugly.  It  is  quite  evident  that  most 
farmers  want  a  good  dog  and  they  all  agree  that  a 
well-bred  dog  is  far  superior  to  a  mongrel.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  but  we  can  pretty  nearly  decide  What 
sort  of  a  dog  a  farmer  will  want  by  seeing  the 
cattle  he  selects  from  choice. 

* 


Brevities 

Honey  should  be  regarded  as  a  food — not  as  a  luxury. 

What  do  you  think  of  dandelion  leaves  eaten  raw — 
like  lettuce? 

By  May  1  sweet  corn  was  quite  plentiful  in  the  New 
York  market.  It  evidently  came  from  Texas  or  Florida. 

The  ordinary  paper  box  looks  like  a  small  thing, 
yet  in  1923  -the  total  value  of  such  boxes  made  in  this 
country  was  $258,000,000! 

There  is  little  use  telling  a  man  whose  lawn  and 
garden  are  being  tunneled  and  twisted  by  moles  that 
this  little  creature  is  useful  and  will  eat  its  weight 
in  worms  and  grubs. 

“On  page  671,”  says  A.  M.  D.,  “Alfred  C.  Weed,  in¬ 
quires  about  using  poisoned  capsules  for  foxes.  Please 
inform  him  (and  others  if  you  wish)  that  two  persons 
in  this  vicinity  in  Massachusetts,  were  arrested  and 
fined  $150  for  such  practice.” 

Each  year  we  have  at  least  250  samples  of  some 
shining  metal  and  earth  sent  us.  The  senders  really 
believe  they  have  struck  some  very  valuable  metal  on 
their  farms.  Most  of  these  samples  prove  to  be  a  mica 
or  “fools’  gold.”  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.” 

The  man  over  60  will  do  well  to  spend  his  surplus 
money  for  such  harmless  fun  as  he  can  enjoy.  It  will 
help  keep  him  young  and  good-natured.  That  is  as 
much  an  obligation  to  society  as  it  is  for  him  to  leave 
more  property  for  his  heirs  to  quarrel  over. 
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Save  Dairy  Co-operation 

Democratic  Plan  of  Organization  in  Detail 

Pakt  IV 

HIS  plan  of  farm  co-operation  is  tentative,  and 
must  be  submitted  to  farmers  for  suggestions 
and  changes.  When  finally  completed  it  must  be 
again  submitted  to  farmers  for  approval  or  rejection 
by  a  majority  vote.  Any  attempt  to  force  a  hurried 
acceptance  of  a  form  of  organization  on  farmer's 
will  ultimately  fail.  Farmers  alone  are  concerned. 
It  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  accept  a  complicated 
plan  of  organization  that  they  cannot  understand, 
and  that  others  may  change  from  time  to  time 
without  their  consent. 

The  names  used  here  are  also  tentative  and 
adopted  simply  for  illustration.  Our  hope  is  to  see 
a  reorganization  of  the  Dairymen's  League  on  the 
self-government  plan,  and  again  to  unite  all  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  district  under  that  name. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  of  organization  is  to  create 
an  incorporated  co-operative  system  for  an  efficient 
and  economic  distribution  of  liquid  milk,  and  to  put 
the  control  of  its  government,  and  the  adoption  of 
policies,  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  its  property,  and 
the  direction  of  its  management  completely  in  the 
hands  of  its  members  through  the  means  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  by  ballot.  It  is  intended  that  associa¬ 
tions  of  dairymen  will  be  incorporated  where  they 
do  not  already  exist  at  local  shipping  stations 
throughout  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

The  local  association  will  own  the  local  property 
and  manage  its  local  business.  It  may  own  a  plant 
and  operate  it,  or  rent  it  to  a  dealer.  It  may  rent 
a  plant  and  operate  it,  or  it  may  simply  sell  its 
milk  to  a  dealer  who  owns  and  runs  his  own  plant. 
The  leases  and  contracts  will  be  standardized.  They 
will  provide  for  a  control  of  the  farm-owned  plants 
at  termination  of  milk  contracts.  The  accounting 
Avill  also  be  standardized  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
made  by  all  plants  and  expenses  reduced.  Members 
will  have  an  exact  accounting  of  every  quart  of  milk 
delivered  to  the  association. 

The  local  units  will  become  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association,  Inc., 
which  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
negotiating  sales  and  other  general  services.  These 
many  local  units  and  the  one  central  association 
will  constitute  the  liquid  milk  distributing  system 
for  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

Farmers  always  approve  this  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  endorsed  it  three  times  as  the  form  for 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  They  rallied,  and  fought 
and  won  under  the  inspiration  of  this  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  1916.  At  the  first  meeting  after  the 
strike,  they  ordered  that  the  League  be  formally 
organized  on  this  plan.  If  their  direction  had  been 
obeyed,  it  should  have  saved  dairymen  not  less  than 
$250,000,000  since  1916  in  cash  and  at  the  same  time 
preserved  the  unity  of  the  organization.  The  order 
Avas  defeated  by  the  official  group.  More  money, 
however,  while  essential,  is  not  all.  Dairymen  must 
free  themselves  from  industrial  slavery.  They  must 
feel  the  joy  of  freedom,  and  the  pride  that  comes 
to  men  with  the  confident  control  of  themselves, 
their  property  and  their  business. 

Proposed  By-laws  for  Local  Associations 
ARTICLE  I— NAME 

Section  1. — This  association  shall  be  known  as  the 
_ _ _ _  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  and  incorporated  under  the  membership 
corporations  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  office  shall  be  located  in  ; - >  111 

the  county  of - and  State  of 

Section  2. — The  objects  for  which  this  association  is 
formed  are  for  mutual  help,  not  having  capital  stock 
or  conducted  for  profit,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
agent  for  its  members,  or  any  one  of  them,  perform¬ 
ing  for  them  services  connected  with  the  production, 
assembling,  processing,  manufacturing,  marketing  or 
sale  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  or  for  performing 
services  for  them  in  furnishing  supplies,  and  hiring 
labor  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  service  specified 
in  the  membership  corporation  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Y  ork. 

Section  3. — This  association  shall  be  conducted  on 
co-operative  principles  which  are  understood  to  include 
the  following  provisions  :  , 

1.  — Voluntary  association.  No  person  may  be  forced 
into  the  organization  or  required  to  remain  in  it  against 
his  will,  but  this  privilege  does  not  affect  the  tenure 
or  other  terms  of  a  contract. 

2.  — Each  member  must  have  the  privilege  of  one  vote 

and  only  one.  Voting  by  proxy  is  prohibited,  but  vote 
by  mail  is  permitted.  ,  . 

'3. _ Every  member  must  share  equitably  in  the  bene¬ 

fits  of  the  organization.  These  benefits  must  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  contributions  of  capital  to  it  and  on  the 
volume  of  trade  with  it. 

4. — ‘Combinations  to  undersell  other  producers,  to 
drive  them  out  of  business,  to  restrict  trade  and  to 
create  a  monopoly  are  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  co-operation.  No  co-operation  can  exist 
when  these  methods  are  .employ  ed.  Co-operation  came 
into  practice  as  a  protest  against  the  oppression  of 
capital  and  the  tyranny  of  monopoly. 

5 — Secret  contracts  and  private  commitments  serve 


no  good  purpose  in  a  farm  co-operative  organization. 
All  contracts  and  understandings  must  be  frankly  and 
openly  expressed. 

6. — Unity  of  action  is  essential  to  success  in  co¬ 
operation,  but  unity  can  be  attained  only  when  each 
member  has  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  full  information  as  to  its  atfairs.  All  records 
and  books  of  account  must  be  open  to  members.  Super¬ 
vision,  vigilance  and  publicity  are  the  best  safeguards 
of  co-operation. 

Section  4. — Further  purposes  of  this  association  are  : 

1.  — To  promote  the  principles  of  self-government  in 
dairy  co-operation  and  to  unite  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  in  one  economic  organized  system. 

2.  — To  sell  all  of  the  milk  produced  and  offered  for 
sale  by  each  and  every  one  of  its  members,  and  to  sell 
the  milk  and  secure  returns  for  it  at  prices  and  terms 
and  under  regulations  that  will  serve  all  members  alike. 

3.  — To  perfect  a  service  to  inspect  and  grade,  to  test 
and  weigh,  to  price  and  sell  milk  by  the  producers  them¬ 
selves  through  their  own  agents. 

4.  — To  encourage  and  promote  every  possible  economy 
in  the  production  of  milk ;  to  produce  pure,  clean, 
wholesome  milk,  and  to  deliver  it  under  modern  sani¬ 
tary  methods  and  conditions. 

5. - — To  encourage  a  production  of  the  quality  of  milk 
required  for  liquid  consumption,  and  to  provide  an  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economic  system  of  distribution  of  liquid 
milk,  and  to  base  selling  prices  on  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  producers. 

Figures  That  Speak  for  Themselves 

RIENDS  of  the  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  De 
interested  to  know  that  official  records  just  made 
public  show  that  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  1925  The  Rural  New-Yorker  carried  more 
lines  of  advertising  than  any  other  farm  paper  in 
America,  and  that  probably  means  in.  the  world. 
Not  only  so,  but  with  one  or  two  western  exceptions 
it  was  the  only  farm  paper  that  carried  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  same  period  for  1924.  All  the 
prominent  weekly  farm  papers  east  of  Chicago  car¬ 
ried  losses  from  the  1924  record,  some  of  them  up  to 
24,000  lines.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  alone  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  5,253  lines  over  the  1924  record. 

The  advertisers  of  America  are  a  capable  class 
of  business  men.  When  they  increase  their  money 
investments  year  after  year  in  any  one  paper,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  their  continued  experience  jus¬ 
tifies  their  original  judgment  as  to  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  publication.  They  have  put  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  farm 
papers. 

The  subscription  record  is  no  less  significant.  The 
total  gain  for  1924  over  1923  was  18,345  subscrip¬ 
tions.  In  New  York  State  alone  the  gain  was 
10,483  subscriptions.  There  was  a  gain  in  every 
State,  in  Canada,  and  in  foreign  countries,  except 
in  four  States,  in  which  the  total  loss  was  825.  The 
highest  circulation  for  any  one  week  in  1924  was 
221,150  for  the  third  week  of  January.  The  heigliest 
for  1925,  so  far,  was  224,550  for  the  second  week 
of  January. 

The  advertising  revenue  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
the  publishing  of  a  modern  paper;  but  we  are  frank 
to  say  that  our  greatest  pride  is  in  the  smaller 
subscription  revenue  that  comes  with  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  an  increasing  army  of  our  country 
friends. 


Farmers  Must  Look  Out  Themselves 

I  see  there  is  a  promise  now  that  dairy  farmers 
will  be  cared  for  when  the  milk  for  New  York  City 
will  be  controlled  by  one  monster  company.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  monopoly  tell  us  they  will  look  after 
producers.  As  I  see  it,  they  produce  the  plan,  and  they 
will  also  consume  the  profits. 

Farmers  will  take  care  of  themselves  when  other 
industries  are  denied  industrial  favors  through  politi¬ 
cal  and  official  indulgence.  This  will  come  when  the 
press  will  expose  all  kinds  of  graft,  and  when  the 
government  will  stop  the  favors  to  middlemen  that 
enable  them  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  We  are  getting  money  enough  for  milk  and  other 
farm  products  now  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  out  of 
proportion  for  what  we  must  buy.  They  are  trying  to 
fool  us  with  a  50-cent  dollar  for  what  we  sell,  and 
double  the  price  of  what  we  buy.  J.  G.  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  New  York. 


Comparative  Farm  Incomes 

THE  figures  given  last  week  on  page  775,  com¬ 
paring  the  income  from  a  farm  in  1885  with 
that  of  1924,  are  attracting  considerable  interest.  We 
want  as  many  of  these  comparisons  as  we  can  get. 
Such  reports  will  lead  to  an  analysis  of  the  subject 
which  will  help  get  us  along  the  road  to  the  place 
where  we  will  “do  it  ourselves.”  As  this  Aveek's 
contribution  we  print  the  following  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

Time  was  when  men  who  owned  a  farm  or  farms 
carried  them  as  an  investment,  renting  them  either  for 
a  cash  rent  or  on  shares.  That  those  days  are  gone 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  noting  sales  of  farms  in  almost 


any  agricultural  locality.  As  an  illustration  one  of  the 
best  of  Washington  County  farms  of  200  acres  has 
been  sold  recently  for  $10,000.  Had  it  been  rented  it 
might  have  brought  a  cash  rental  of  $500  per  year,  or 
possibly  $600.  The  taxes  this  year  were  just  over  $200. 
Add  to  "that  insurance,  say  $25  per  year,  then  upkeep, 
that  is  repairs,  etc.,  of  $100,  and  as  is  often  the  case 
the  owner  pays  for  grass  seed,  say  $50,  and  you  have  a 
net  income  from  the  place  of  $225.  Not  a  very  tempt¬ 
ing  investment  for  $10,000.  Looking  at  it  from  another 
angle  the  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  for  the  $10,- 
000.  This  is  one  instance  very  typical  of  all.  Nearly 
every  town  in  Washington  County  has  its  local  co¬ 
operative  fire  insurance  company.  In  filling  in  ap¬ 
plications  for  insurance  the  buildings  are  put  in  at  the 
agent’s  estimated  value,  or  rather  two-thirds  value, 
which  the  State  insurance  law  allows,  and  then  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  total  is  more  than  the  farm 
will  sell  for.  Not  exactly  a  healthy  state  of  affairs. 
Some  people  say  that  because  farmers  complain  too 
much  about  conditions  is  the  reason  for  the  sluggish 
movement  of  farms,  but  anyone  with  eyes  can  see  the 
facts  for  themselves,  and  it  seems  foolish  to  dodge  them. 
About  the  most  aggravating  form  of  bunk  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  drivel  of  the  politicians  regarding  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  farmer,  and  their  eagerness  to  be  put  in  a 
position  to  enact  legislation  for  his  aid.  Nationally 
with  all  this  talk  reclamation  projects  involving  vast 
sums  are  continually  proposed,  to  result  in  placing  more 
land  under  cultivation,  thus  creating  a  greater  surplus 
of  farm  produce  to  dispose  of.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
$50  paid  the  taxes  on  the  above  farm ;  1924  it  took 
over  $200  to  pay  them.  In  spite  of  the  concern  of  our 
State  politicians  for  the  farmer  they  are  continually 
proposing  new  bond  issues.  The  daylight  saving  law, 
one  of  the  biggest  nuisances  the  farmer  has  ever  had 
to  contend  with,  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute 
books,  and  the  income  tax  law  is  changed  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  of  the  capitalist,  but  there  is  no  reduc¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer. 

Our  Agricultural  College  has  evolved  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Home  Bureau  and  the  Junior  Project  Ex¬ 
tension.  Possibly  they  are  of  some  value  to  the  farmer, 
but  they  are  expensive  to  run,  there  is  always  danger 
of  their  being  used  to  build  political  machines  to  put 
over  items  like  the  consolidated  school  law,  and  they 
are  invaluable  as  a  maker  of  jobs  for  the  agricultural 
school  graduates. 

Nowadays  every  county  has  to  carry  quantities  of 
additional  expenses  over  what  they  used  to  when  taxes 
were  lower.  Not  so  many  years  ago  our  county  had 
only  two  school  superintendents,  or  school  commission¬ 
ers,  as  they  were  then  called,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200 
each.  Now  we  have  four,  drawing  I  believe  $3,000 
each ;  a  children’s  court,  using  the  same  court  house 
and  same  judge,  but  carrying  an  additional  salary  list, 
and  scores  of  other  new  ideas,  all  of  which  sound  well 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  more  doubtful  and  all  ex¬ 
pensive.  Notwithstanding  the  burdensome  taxes  our 
local  town  boards  buy  thousands  of  dollars  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  nearly  every  year,  some  of  which  is  used  for 
one  or  two  years  and  then  discarded.  Expensive  help 
is  retained  to  run  it.  Roads  are  being  built  under  the 
county  road  act,  a  few  good,  many  mediocre  and  some 
almost  worthless,  but  all  of  them  expensive.  Practically 
all  the  money  is  spent  on  the  county  roads,  and  the 
other  roads  get  a  lick  and  a  promise,  mostly  promise,  all 
of  which  serve  to  depress  farm  values.  And  the  remedy, 
who  knows  what  it  is?  When  the  public  closes  its 
ears  when  the  office-seekers  sing  their  siren  song,  thinks 
for  itself  and  acts  accordingly,  a  start  will  be  made  in 
the  right  direction.  In  other  words  we  must  “do  it 
ourselves.”  or.  c.  o. 

The  Demand  for  Farmerettes 

NUMBER  of  women,  young  or  of  middle  age, 
say  they  want  to  work  as  farmerettes  this 
Summer.  We  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  for  them 
to  obtain  jobs  except  perhaps  at  picking  fruit  or 
weeding.  Some  of  this  farmerette  work  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  war,  but  we  do  not  find  farmers 
very  enthusiastic  over  it  now.  However,  if  the 
farmerettes  are  wanted  they  can  evidently  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  trouble.  There  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
great  need  of  women  to  help  with  housework — but 
the  farmerettes  do  not  seem  to  crave  that  sort  of 
labor.  Of  course  we  realize  fully  that  anyone  who 
expresses  such  views  would  not  be  likely  to  receive 
a  large  farmerette  vote  if  he  ran  for  office.  The 
women  must  understand,  however,  that  if  they  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  they  must  accept  the 
fair  criticisms  and  duties  which  go  with  citizenship. 
The  following  note  form  a  State  official  agrees  with 
our  own  information : 

So  far  as  this  department  has  information,  there  is 
virtually  no  demand  for  women  farm  hands.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  about  the  same  as  yours.  We  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  inquiries  from  farmerettes  desiring 
employment,  but  no  requests  from  employers  soliciting 
that  type  of  assistance. 

My  views  are  entirely  in  accord  with  yours,  to  the 
effect  that  the  employment  of  women  on  farms  was 
tolerable  but  not  particularly  effective  as  a  war- 
necessity,  but  that  the  idea  has  no  present-day  value. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptional  women  who  can 
qualify  for  any  type  of  work,  but  this  number  is  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  important. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Needle 

The  gay  belles  of  fashion  may  boast  of  ex¬ 
celling 

In  waltz  or  cotillion,  at  whist  or  quad¬ 
rille  ; 

And  seek  admiration  by  vauntingly  tell¬ 
ing 

Of  drawing  and  painting  and  musical 
skill ; 

But  give  me  the  fair  one,  in  country  or 
city, 

Whose  home  and  its  duties  are  dear  to 
her  heart, 

Who  cheerfully  warbles  some  rustical 
ditty, 

While  plying  the  needle  with  exquisite 
art ; 

The  bright  little  needle — the  swift-flying 
needle, 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art. 

If  love  has  a  potent,  a  magical  token, 

A  talisman,  ever  resistless  and  true — 
A  charm  that  is  never  evaded  or  broken, 
A  witchery  certain  the  heart  to  sub¬ 
due — 

’Tis  this — and  his  armory  never  has  fur¬ 
nished 

So  keen  and  unerring,  or  polished  a 
dart ; 

Let  beauty  direct  it,  so  pointed  and  burn¬ 
ished, 

And,  oh  !  it  is  certain  of  touching  the 
heart ; 

The  bright  little  needle — -the  swift-flying 
needle, 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art. 

Be  wise,  then,  ye  maidens,  nor  seek  admi 
ration 

By  dressing  for  conquest,  and  flirting 
with  all; 

You  never,  whate’er  be  your  fortune  or 
station, 

Appear  half  so  lovely  at  rout  or  at  ball, 
As  gayly  convened  at  a  work-covered 
table, 

Each  cheerfully  active  and  playing  her 
part, 

Beguiling  the  task  with  a  song  or  a  fable, 
And  plying  the  needle  with  exquisite 
art ; 

The  bright  little  needle — the  swift-flying 
needle. 

The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art. 
— Samuel  Woodworth  (1785-1842.) 

* 

We  notice  a  good  many  newspaper  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  fact  that  parents  are,  more 
and  more,  shifting  their  responsibilities 
to  the  teachers;  they  demand  that  moral 
and  aesthetic  training,  as  well  as  mental 
instruction,  should  be  given  in  the  school 
rather  than  the  home.  All  the  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  to  deal  with  turbulent  or 
criminally  inclined  young  people  declare 
the  lack  of  home  training  the  first  cause 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  however,  that  some  educational 
authorities  act  as  though  they  were 
much  better  fitted  to  train  children  than 
the  parents  are,  and  are  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  deny  the  parents  any  rights  in 
the  matter.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  negli¬ 
gent,  ignorant  and  unwise  parents  furnish 
a  very  strong  argument  for  those  who 
would  give  centralized  government  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  children.  There 
seems  a  growing  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
many  people,  that  they  cannot  be  tied 
down  by  any  responsibility,  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  passed  on  to  their  undisciplined 
children.  This  was  recently  discussed  in 
a  church  organization  which  seeks  to  help 
wayward  girls.  An  experienced  woman 
spoke  of  the  homes  in  small  towns  and 
cities  where  the  mother  is  so  constantly 
seeking  amusement  that  she  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  daughter’s  pastimes  or  friends, 
as  a  serious- factor  in  cases  of  delinquent 
girls.  The  same  speaker  declared  that 
the  automobile  constituted  another  se¬ 
rious  problem,  as  parents  so  often  allow7 
young  people  of  high  school  age  to  go  off 
without  any  supervision.  They  travel 
long  distances,  make  undesirable  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  young  girls  are  often 
exposed  to  moral  dangers  that  their  pai*- 
ents  never  realize.  Sober-minded  people 
used  to  feel  that  worldly  and  fashionable 
society  in  the  great  cities  was  the  home 
of  vanity  and  moral  laxity,  but  now7  we 
see  the  same  flippant  manners,  the  same 
painted  faces  and  exaggerated  dress,  far 
from  the  great  centers  of  population.  We 
think  sensible  country  women,  w7ho  have 
held  fast  to  their  appreciation  of  better 
things,  may  form  the  leaven  for  the 
whole  nation.  The  newly-formed  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Women  should  represent  an 


element  that  is  sorely  needed  in  our  na¬ 


tional  councils. 


Favorite  Muffins 

One-egg  Muffins.  —  One  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter.  Measure,  mix 
and  sift  dx-y  ingredients  ;  add  milk,  beaten 
egg  and  melted  butter ;  beat  vigorously. 
Half  fill  greased  muffin  tins,  bake  in  hot 
oven  20  to  25  minutes. 

Corn  Muffins. — One-half  cup  cornmeal, 
iy<z  cup  flour,  one  cup  milk,  two  eggs, 
oixe-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Mix  and  sift  the 
dry  ingredients,  add  the  milk,  beaten 
eggs  and  melted  butter,  beat  vigorously. 
Bake  20  to  25  minutes. 

Togus  Muffins.— One  and  one-half  cups 
cornmeal,  one-half  cup  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one- 
fourth  cup  molasses.  Mix  and  sift  dry 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


205.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  10  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4  Vi 
yds.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  2%  yds. 
binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


2005.  Child’s  bloom¬ 
er  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2Vi  yds.  40- 
in.  material  for 
dress  and  bloomers. 
Twenty  cents. 


204.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3t4 
yds.  36-in.  material 
with  2  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


in  sizes  14,  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  32  or  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


ingredients,  add  the  milk  and  molasses, 
beat  thoroughly,  pour  in  well-greased 
muffin  tins  and  steam  two  hours. 

Graham  Muffins.  —  One  cup  graham 
'flour,  one  cup  wheat  flour,  one-fourth 
cup  sugar,  three  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
dei*,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Mix 
and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  .gx*adually 
the  milk,  egg  and  butter.  Bake  in  hot 
buttered  gem  pans  25  minutes. 

Rice  Muffins.  —  One  cup  boiled  rice, 
one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  one  cup  scalded  milk,  one- 
half  of  yeast  cake,  tw7o  eggs,  flour*.  Mix 
fii;st  three  ingredients  thoroughly.  When 
milk  is  lukewarm  disolve  yeast  in  it  and 
add  to  the  rice-mixture.  Use  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Let  rise  until 
light,  then  add  eggs  well  beaten.  Half 
fill  greased  muffin  pans,  raise  until  very 
light.  Bake  10  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Cream  Muffins. — Two  cups  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  three  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  two  eggs,  1)4  cups  cream. 
Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  four  times. 
Beat  yolks  and  add  with  cream  to  the 
flour  slowly.  Beat  the  whites  very  light 
and  fold  into  the  latter.  Bake  in  greased 
muffin  pans.  Serve  hot.  These  are  very 
dainty  if  baked  nicely. 

Rye  Breakfast  Muffins. — One  cup  i*ye 


c Perfection  in  Cooking 

SMELL  the  aroma  of  broiled  steak — 
that  mouth  -watering  smell  of  a 
juicy  thick  ’un  done  to  a  turn — seared 
to  the  minute  —  plumb-full  of  rich 
flavor.  It’s  broiled,  actually  broiled, 
over  the  fast-as-gas  flame,  and  heat — 

>  plenty  of  it —  broiling  heat,  an  exclusive 

feature  of  any  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove.*  And  besides,  it  can  cook  any 
dish  fit  for  a  king.  It  bakes,  roasts, 
toasts  and  broils.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
2,000,000  satisfied  housewives  who 
own  one. 

*There’s  a  wide  range  of  Perfection  models, 
including  the  fast-as-gas  Superfex.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


26  Broadway 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


KODHKERS 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  *5DC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 
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meal,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup  milk,  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  egg 
well  beaten.  Add  milk  and  egg  slowly  to 
dry  ingredients,  beat  all  together.  Bake 
20  minutes  in  hot  oven.  mrs.  l.  j.  f. 


Renovating  Old  Furniture 

While  this  article  will  be  of  great  help 
to  home  folks  who  wish  to  improve  some 
of  their  old  furniture  it  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  anything 
and  everything  in  that  line  can  be  done 
at  home  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  an 
expert.  However,  with  a  little  care  there 
is  much  one  can  do  at  home  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  many  old  treasures 
that  have  grown  shabby  with  the  years  of 
faithful  service.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
have  treasures  and  are  not  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  old  chairs  that  have  been 
“touched  up  a  little”  from  time  to  time 
until  they  are  so  disguised  that  even  their 
makers  wouldn’t  know  them.  If  you  have 
any  furniture  concerning  the  wood  of 
which  you  are  uncertain  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  learn  something  about  the  grain 
and.  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wood. 
While  there  is  no  short  cut  in  doing  this 
work  I  will  try  to  give  you  the  easiest 
method  possible  to  obtain  good  results. 
In  this  first  lesson  we  will  presume  that 
you  are  to  work  on  “open  grain”  wood 
only,  such  as^oak,  walnut,  chestnut  and 
mahogany. 

First  step  is  to  remove  all  of  the  old 
finish  whether  paint  or  varnish.  The  old 
method  of  removing  with  sandpaper  is  a, 
slow  tedious  process;  therefore  a  pre¬ 
pared.  paint  and  varnish  remover  is  most 
effective,  both  because  of  its  quick  action 
and  because  it  does  not  burn,  discolor  or 
raise  the  grain  of  the  wood  as  lye  and 
soda  will  do.  Paint  and  varnish  re¬ 
mover,  of  which  there  are  several  good 
brands,  comes  all  prepared,  ready  for  use. 
As  the  removing  of  old  paint  and  varn¬ 
ish  is  such  messy  work,  no  matter  how 
careful  one  tries  to  be,  it  would  be  well 
if  it  could  be  done  in  a  room  or  shed 
where  stray  drops  of  the  varnish  re¬ 
mover  would  not  injure  any  painted  floor 
or  other  varnished  surface. 

When  using  paint  and  varnish  remover, 
shake  the  can  well  before  using  so  as  to 
mix  the  contents  thoroughly.  Apply  a 
generous  coat  with  a  paint  brush  and 
allow  it  to  stand.  After  about  five  or  10 
minutes  the  paint  or  varnish  will  be 
softened  so  that  most  of  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  dull  putty  knife.  Where 
the  paint  or  varnish  film  is  very  heavy 
through  repeated  paintings  or  varnishings 
a  second  or  even  a  third  coat  of  the  var¬ 
nish  remover  might  become  necessary. 
Moldings,  corners  and  other  difficult  parts 
to  reach  are  most  easily  cleaned  by  scrub¬ 
bing  with  a  small  vegetable  brush  dipped 
in  the  varnish  remover.  After  the  bulk 
of  the  old  coating  is  removed  wash  the 
surface  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  gasoline — 
when  thus  cleaned  go  over  the  entire  ar¬ 
ticle  carefully  to  make  sure  there  is  none 
of  the  old  finish  left.  If  there  are  any 
spots  use  more  varnish  remover.  After 
the  old  material  is  removed,  scrub  thor¬ 
oughly  with  benzine  or  gasoline  to  remove 
all  remaining  varnish  remover  as  any  of 
it  remaining  on  the  surface  will  prevent 
the  drying  of  subsequent  finishing  coats. 
Then  use  fine  sandpaper  over  the  entire 
surface  if  possible  to  smooth  it. 

The  second  step  is  the  stain.  When  re¬ 
staining  of  open-grain  wood  is  necessary 
the  stain  must  precede  the  filler.  For 
staining  refinished  work  'a  penetrating 
stain  must  be  used,  as  a  water  stain  or 
an  oil  stain  is  not  able  to  penetrate  the 
wood  satisfactorily.  The  stain  should 
dry  over  night  before  applying  the  filler. 

The  third  step  is  the  paste  filler.  Open 
grain  wood  such  as  oak,  walnut,  chestnut 
and  mahogany  require  the  use  of  a  paste 
filler  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
level  the  surface  for  the  application  of 
the  finishing  coats.  The  close-grain 
woods  such  as  maple,  birch,  pine,  etc,  do 
not  require  a  filler.  An  exception  may 
be  made  of.  birch.  It  is  really  classed 
as  close-grain  wood,  but  when  used  as 
imitation  of  mahogany  or  walnut  the  use 
of  a  paste  filler  helps  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  and  character  of  the  grain  very 
effectively.  There  are  so-called  liquid 
fillers,  but  they  do  not  really  fill  the  wood. 
They  do  not  impart  a  clear  tone  to  the 
wood  and  being  brittle  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  any  surface  which  is  to 
stand  hard  usage.  They  cause  cracking, 
also  scaling  off.  Paste  fillers  come  in 
paste  form  and  require  thinning  with  ben¬ 
zine  to  brushing  consistency.  They  can 
be  obtained  in  the  following  color  effects: 
Oak,  antique  oak.  golden  oak,  which 
stains  as  well  as  fills,  red  oak,  mahogany 
(a  red  black)  walnut  and  transparent 
(does  not  change  the  color  of  the  wood). 
Fillers  always  follow  the  stain  if  stain 
is  used.  Filler  should  dry  48  hours. 

The  fourth  step  is  sealing  the  stain. 
Wood  that  has  been  stained  and  filled 
should  always  receive  a  thin  coat  of  pure 
white  shellac  before  applying  the  varnish 
or  final  finishing  coats.  Shellac  seals 
'the  stain  which  otherwise  would  “bleed” 
into  the  varnish,  often  interfering  with 
the  drying  of  the  varnish.  This  “bleed¬ 
ing”  would  cloud  the  finish  and  produce 
a  spotted  appearance  in  the  finished  work. 

Next  comes  the  finishing  varnish.  If 
ybu  wish  a  glossy  surface  apply  varnish 
without  rubbing  down.  If  you  wish  a 
polish  or  dull-rubbed  finish  with  a  little 


care  you  can  get  very  good  results.  It  is 
done  with  rubbing  oil  and  powdered  pum¬ 
ice  stone ;  usually  about  six  or  eight 
strokes  over  each  portion  of  the  surface 
are  necessary  to  cut  the  gloss  and  give  a 
good  dull  finish.  Always  rub  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  However,  we  prom¬ 
ised  a  short  cut  and  this  can  be  done 
without  hand  rubbing  if  you  will  apply 
a  varnish  known  as  "velvet  finish,”  “rub¬ 
bed  finish”  or  “dull  finish.”  These  are 
trade  names  for  a  preparation  that  is  really 
a  varnish  but  it-  dries  dull  without  rub¬ 
bing  down,  and  is  really  a  short  cut  for 
the  home  finisher.  If  these  directions  are 
followed  step  by  step  you  will  be  sure 
of  satisfactory  results. 

Mahogany  enjoys  the  unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  always  associated  with 
quality  in  cabinet  work.  This  marked 
quality,  is.  responsible  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  imitations  encountered.  Strangely 
enough,  the  color  of  red  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  term  mahogany,  is  not  the 
natural  or  characteristic  color  of  the  real 
wood,  which  is  a  light,  warm  brown  vary¬ 
ing  with  different  specimens.  This  red  is 
the  stained  effect  used  over  mahogany 
quite  generally  until  recent  years,  when 
the  antique  or  brown  mahogany  came 
into  favor.  And  while  the  brown  tone  is 
at  present  the  more  popular  and  is  surely 
supplanting  the  older  red  color,  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  for  a  long  time  still  be  thought 
of  as  “true  mahogany.” 

Cherry  wood  has  a  pleasing  reddish 
tone  and  is  a  fine  grain  hardwood.  Cherry 
is  not  as  common  as  mahogany,  but  de¬ 
serves  an  equal  rank.  The  natural  color 
of  the  wood  is  not  in  favor  at  present, 
nor  is  the  color  known  as  “cherry”  in  de¬ 
mand.  This  wood  takes  a  mahogany  stain 
very  well,  however,  and  its  naturally  in-, 
teresting  grain  should  always  give  very 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  results. 

Oak  is  a  valuable  cabinet  wood  and  de¬ 
serves  careful  handling  and  finishing.  Any 
care,  used  in  carrying  out  the  detailed 
specifications  in  finishing,  given  by  the 
manufacturer,  will  be  amply  repaid,  as 
oak  responds  splendidly  to  so  many  types 
of  finishes.  A  very  wide  rang  of  color 
effects  is  possible  and  appropriate  to 
work  out  over  oak.  Red  mahogany 
stains,  however,  are  out  of  place  on  oak. 
The  grain  of  oak  is  so  characteristic, 
that  a  red  mahogany  finish  appears  as  a 
too  obvious  imitation  of  the  other  wood. 
Where  the  furniture  of  a  room  is  red 
mahogany  and  a  light  oak  piece  would 
be  out  of  place  it  is  advisable  to  finish 
that  piece  in  dark  brown  mahogany  or 
a  reddish-brown  such  as  old  English  oak 
or  cathedral  oak.  mrs.  w.  d. 

Ohio  Notes 

These  are  busy  times  at  our  house; 
garden  to  make,  little  chickens  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  watch  and  keep  growing,  house¬ 
cleaning  to  fnish  and  sewing  to  do.  I  am 
resetting  our  rhubarb,  for  it  has  been  in 
one  place  till  the  roots  are  decaying,  and 
last  year  part  of  the  crop  was  lost  by  de¬ 
caying  and  falling  off  before  the  stalks 
were  ready  to  gather. 

I  have  been  making  window  seats  with 
padded  seat  tope  for  June  ( seven  j  and 
Buddy  (five).  I  am  trying  to  fix  them  a 
room  where  they  can  keep  their  belong¬ 
ings  in  place.  The  boxes  are  from  the 
grocery,  and  are  first  lined  with  left-over 
wallpaper  from  the  bedrooms.  June’s  is 
covered  with  cretonne  all  over,  and  Bud¬ 
dy’s  has  the  sides  of  natural  color  grain 
sack  burlap,  with  the  same  burlap  dyed  a 
dark  red  on  the  lid.  Pad  the  lid  smooth¬ 
ly,  then  tack  the  cover  on  neatly  all 
around.  It  is  then  ready  to  fasten  to  the 
box  with  cheap  hinges.  Pockets  can  be 
placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  lid  to  hold 
small  articles  if  one  wishes.  Buddy  calls 
his  a  siftin’  box.  He  says  he  gets  his 
clothes  out  of  the  box  and  sits  on  it  to 
put  them  on,  so  that  makes  it  a  sittin’ 
box. 

I  am  using  our  few  sunshiny  days  to 
bleach  out  my  new  flour-sack  articles.  I 
get  the  flour  sacks  from  the  bakeries  for 
a  few  cents  each  and  can  use  them  for 
about  every  purpose  ever  heard  of;  have 
made  several  tablecloths  and  lunch  cloths 
out  of  them.  Some  are  combined  with 
fan-color  gingham,  and  these  are  nicest 
of  all.  For  a  tablecloth  I  use  the  ging¬ 
ham  to  join  two  or  more  sacks  together, 
then  put  a  border  of  the  gingham  all 
around.  The  lunch  cloths  were  made 
with  a  crochet  border  of  common  wrap¬ 
ping  twine.  Make  a  wide  crochet  lace  of 
the.  twine,  sew  neatly  onto  the  edge  of  the 
lunch  cloth  which  may  be  hemmed,  hem¬ 
stitched  or  finished  with  a  purl  crochet. 
This  will  all  bleach  snow  white  with  a 
few  washings,  and  is  equal  to  the  ysual 
heavy  crochet  cotton,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  what  the  other  does.  I  also  make 
all  the  children’s  Summer  gowns  or  pa¬ 
jamas,  my  aprons,  bloomers  for  the  girls, 
baby  rompers  with  a  touch  of  bright  em¬ 
broidery,  and  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention.  I  am  going  to  dye  some  and 
make  drapes  when  I  can  get  around  to  it. 

I  am  making  coveralls  for  my  three- 
year-old  girlie.  They  are  made  little-girl 
style  and  have  the  lower  portion  cut  full 
and  gathered  onto  a  kimono-style  waist. 
These  are  easier  to  make,  wash,  iron  and 
put  on  than  a  separate  dress  and  bloom¬ 
ers.  They  also  give  the  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  that  is  needed  for  active  outdoor  play. 
June,  will  finish  her  school  middies  with 
khaki  bloomers,  and  Buddy  will  live  in 
his  overalls  this  Summer.  I  often  envy 
my  children  their  comfortable  Summer 
play-clothes,  and  have  frequently  vowed 


Richardson 

Perfect M  Range 

WHY  struggle  along  with  an  old  worn-out  range?  The  saving 
in  coal  alone  will  help  pay  for  a  shiny  new  Richardson  “Perfect” 
Range.  The  first  cost  too,  is  now  surprisingly  low.  You  can  buy 
a  “Perfect”  today  at  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  stove.  If 
you  really  knew  the  economy  of  this  range  you  would  not 
tolerate  the  old  one  for  another  day. 

Give  your  natural  cooking  skill  a  chance — make  the  change  now ! 


Get  our  booklet  of  cooking  hints  by 

MRS.  IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN 

International  Cooking  Authority. 

Mailed  post  paid — send  the  coupon. 

Richardson  <&_  Boynton  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  “  Richardson  ”  “Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  since  1837 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Pittsburgh 
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RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 

260  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  cooking  booklet  by  MRS.  IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN  | 
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Rounded  Corners. 
Easy  to  Clean. 


Address. 
City _ 


I  need  an  agent  to  sell  my  Candy.  Chewing  Gum  and 
Mints.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milion  Gordon  740  Jackson  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


Radio  Profits  For  You! 

Start  a  Radio  business  for  yourself.  Splendid 
profits  for  hard  workers.  We  help  you,  show 
you  how.  Must  have  car  and  know  radio. 
Exclusive  agency  in  your  vicinity  on  Arionola  Sel, 
sells  for  S50.  Write  for  our  big  proposition  today. 

DIMMOCK-BOGART  RADIO,  INC. 
137th  S».  and  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 
Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 

WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *,  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


.its 

theMoney  Making 
Way 

Can  in  tins  this  year  and 
make  all  the  extra  money 
you  need.  So  much  easier 
and  cheaper  than  the  old, 
bothersome  glass 
jar  method.  Out 
of  just  the  fruits 
and  vegetables 
that  go  to  waste 
each  year  you  can 
make  lots  of  mon¬ 
ey  canning  them. 

VirqiniaWay 

With  the  Virginia  Home  Sealer  and 
Sanitary  Virginia  Tin  Cans  you  do 
away  with  the  inconvenience  and  un¬ 
certain  results  of  glass  tops,  rubbers, 
sealing  wax  or  solder.  Seals  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats  so  quickly  and 
securely  that  every  bit  of  the  fine  fla¬ 
vor  is  preserved.  Eat  all  you  can  and 
sell  the  surplus.  We  show  you  how. 

1,000  Cans  a  Day 

It’s  no  trick  to  put  up  1,000  cans  a 
day.  There  is  from  10c  to  15c  profit 
on  each  can  you  sell.  And,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  big  demand  in  the 
city  for  Virginia  Home  Canned  Pre¬ 
serves,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats. 
Every  bit  of  the  flavor  is  preserved. 
Then  too,  the  bright,  sanitary  Vir¬ 
ginia  Tin  Cans  are  very  attractive. 

Highly  Endorsed 

Canning  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Government* 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  Canning 
Clubs,  leading  State  Universities,  County 
Demonstration  Agents,  Domestic  Science 
Schools  and  Colleges  praise  this  modem, 
money-making  method  of  canning  at  home. 
You,  as  a  competent  housewife,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  literature  on  home  canning. 
Let  us  send  it  to  you.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

^Virginia  Can  Co.,  Dept*  17  Roanoke,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tiuick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Superior  Features  of 
These  New  Models  Are: 

8  Giant  Kerogas  Burners — (1 
Sor  oven — 2  for  Cooking  Top). 
Full  size,  Porcelain  Finish,  As¬ 
bestos  Lined  Oven  with  Glass 
Door  and  Thermometer. 

4-Hole  Cooking  Top  with  2 
Direct  and  2  Auxiliary  Holes. 
No  lost  heat. 

All  white  and  gray  Porcelain 
Enamel  finish.  Blue  enamel 
burner  box.  Rust-proof 
throughout.  Easy  to  clean. 
Glass  Fuel  Tank  with  Brass 
Sub-Tank. 

Bakes.  Cooks ,  Operates,  Looks 
Like  the  Best  Gas  Range. 

LOOK  FOR  THE 
PATENTED 

KEROGAS 


TRADE 


BURNER 


MARK 


Needs  this  New  Giant 
KEROGAS  Oil  Range 

“ The  Rust- Proof”  Oil  Range 

These  new  Heavy  Duty  Giant  Kerogas  Oil 
Ranges  have  positively  revolutionized  cooking 
on  the  farm.  They  burn  ordinary  kerosene, 
mind  you — but  you  enjoy  every  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  most  modern  city  gas 
range — and  you  get  just  as  good  results,  but 
at  lower  fuel  cost. 

Your  dealer  is  waiting  to  show  you  this 
latest  idea  in  ranges.  Ask  him  particularly  to 
demonstrate  the  wonderful  Patented  Kerogas 
Genuine  One-Piece  Brass  Burner  that  uses 
only  one  part  of  kerosene  to  400  parts  of  air. 

Several  different  good  makes  are  equipped 
with  this  famous  burner,  which  gives  “a  flame 
within  a  flame,”  always  under  instantaneous 
control  and  regulated  to  any  degree  of  heat 
you  wish. 

With  one  of  these  new  improved  oil 
ranges,  you  can  cook,  bake,  roast  as  easily 
as  with  a  gas  range.  Don’t  buy  an  oil  stove 
until  you  see  the  Kerogas  Burner  in  action. 


The  best  way  to  select  a  GOOD  Oil 
Stove  is  to  make  sure  that  it  car¬ 
ries  the  trademark— KEROGAS — 
on  the  burners. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

1233  First  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 

DEALER’S  NOTE:  The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  oil  stoves  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners 
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6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
V mP|  Sure  Relief 


Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  AND  75$  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


KNITTING  YARNS 
Half  Price 


Direct  from  factory,  postage  paid. 
Save  money.  Prices  less  than  half. 
No  seconds.  Finest  quality.  Beauti¬ 
ful  colors.  Free  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  stylish  Sweaters,  Scarfs  and 
Baby  Clothes.  Send  4c  stamps  for 
generous  samples,  stylesheets,  di¬ 
rections.  Toulson  Yarn  Co.,  Dept. 

R-10,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GOULDS 


AND  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

For  Country 

and 

Suburban  Homes 

With  a  Goulds  Autowater  System 
you  can  have  running  water  wher¬ 
ever  you  want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap,  in  kitchen,  laundry,  bathroom, 
barn  and  garage. 


vJater 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


^ COULD*  „ 

autowater 

System* 


Let  us  send  you 
our  new  book¬ 
let  K,  describ¬ 
ing  our  complete 
line  of  Electric 
and  Engine 
Driven  Systems. 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


to  get  me  some  knickers,  but  am  afraid  I 
would  run  my  silly  head  off  to  get  out  of 
sight  if  I  saw  anyone  coming.  It  is  one 
thing  to  declare  you  don’t  care  what  peo¬ 
ple  say,  and  another  thing  to  live  up  to 
it.  “MOM.” 

Notes  from  the  Idaho 
Panhandle 

These  balmy  days  make  me  long  to  get 
out  in  the  hills  and  search  for  wild  flow¬ 
ers.  So  Friday  afternoon  a  neighbor  girl 
who  likes  to  hike  and  I  went  for  a  ram¬ 
ble  to  the  top  of  the  hill  north  of  us  in 
search  of  yellow  adder’s-tongue.  In  some 
places  the  adder’s-tongue  shows  yellow 
ifiowers  only,  and  in  others  they  are  all 
white.  There  are  millions  of  white  ones 
all  around  ifls,  but  the  nearest  yellow 
ones  are  in  a  small  patch  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  It  is  not  quite  an  hour’s  good 
brisk  walk  and  climb  to  get  them.  No 
one  knows  why  this  difference  in  color 
unless  different  soil  quality.  The  yellow 
lilies  seem  to  prefer  rocky  or  sandy  soil, 
though  if  transplanted' maintain  the  same 
bright  color,  and  the  white  ones  grow  to 
the  borders  of  the  yellow  patch  even 
though  it  is  stony  ground.  The  two  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  seem  to  cross  for  all  they 
sometimes  grow  so  near  together. 

We  found  the  first  flowers  of  the  sea- 
•  son  of  several  varieties ;  blue  violets  on 
the  lower  land  and  yellow  violets  higher 
in  a  gulch.  Usually  they  like  plenty  of 
moisture ;  but  were  not  suffering  for 
either  moisture  or  shade.  There  were 
Trilliums  and  Anemones,  or  what  we  call 
wind  flowers.  My  friend  said  that  in 
Sweden  they  were  called  snowdrops.  Then 
there  were  other  flowers  that  have  been 
blooming  for  some  time ;  shooting  stars, 
a  wild  Cyclamen  and  yellow  bells,  a  sort 
of  wild  tulip,  Spring  beauties  and  one 
variety  of  bluebell,  bluets,  or  the  local 
name  baby  blue-eyes,  because  of  tlie  tiny 
dark  blue  flowers  and  snowflakes  or 
bachelor  buttons.  Throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  counting  shrubs  and  many  flowers 
called  weeds  for  lack  of  a  good  name,  I 
think  we  have  between  50  and  70  va¬ 
rieties  of  flowers  here  in  the  Idaho  pan¬ 
handle.  Last  Spring  I  counted  well 
towards  fifty  that  I  had  seen  in  our  own 
community,  and  in  some  places  there  are 
added  to  the  list  still  others  that  I  have 
seldom  seen,  such  as  the  Indian  pipe,  and 
Dutchman’s  breeches. 

On  that  afternoon  hike  we  were  on  the 
lookout  for  the  “first  of  the  season”  for 
most  everything.  An  active  imagination 
is  a  great  thing  to  take  along  on  such  a 
trip,  or  applied  to  common  everyday 
things  helps  wonderfully  to  break  the 
monotony.  My  sister  (blest  with  an 
artist’s  soul  and  an  imagination  I’m 
totally  lacking)  tiring  of  hearing  a  cer¬ 
tain  clear-voiced  meadow  lark  sing  the 
same  song  over  and  over,  tried  to  fit 
words  to  what  he  was  singing.  She 
found  that  each  lark  lias  two  or  three 
songs,  and  at  least  one  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  songs  are  peculiar  to  only 
the  one  bird.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  tires  of 
listening  to  them  now  that  she  has  fitted 
words  to  their  songs.  One  bird  is  called 
“policeman”  because  he  sings :  “All 
policemen  have  big  feet !”  His  prettiest 
song  is  “Oh  just  see !  Peter,  you  can’t 
sing  as  sweet  as  me.” 

The  hill  was  steep,  and  occasionally  we 
stopped  to  rest  and  gaze  at  the  lovely 
panorama  spreading  out  before  us.  The 
view  from  the  top  was  exquisite.  The 
brown  and  green-tinged  farms  with  their 
buildings  and  scattered  clumps  of  trees 
below  us.  In  the  near  distance  rivers 
and  lakes  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  Be¬ 
yond  snow-capped  mountains,  their  for¬ 
ests  blue  in  the  distance,  reached  out  till 
at  the  horizon  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
were  blue  and  white  hills,  which  blue  and 
white  clouds. 

Remembering  our  errand  we  gathered 
some  adder’s-tongue  and  attempted  to  dig 
some  bulbs  to  transplant.  To  get  them 
we  had  to  dig  eight  or  ten  inches  and  as 
that  hilltop  is  a  rock  pile  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  job  using  only  our  bare  hands 
and  a  stick  to  pry  with.  Those  rocks 
were  interlocked  worse  than  a  cross-word 
puzzle.  In  several  instances  I  found  the 
plant  so  tightly  wedged  between  stones 
that  it  had  no  chance  to  develop  the  usual 
fleshy  bulb,  but  had  sent  out  a  mass  of 
long  fine  roots  into  the  cracks,  and  they 
were  good  thrifty  plants  too.  Those 
plants  have  to  change  themselves  to  meet 
existing  conditions  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  or  they  could  not  live.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  many  of  us  aren’t 
dying  spiritually  or  mentally  because  we 
are  afraid  to  push  out  from  between  the 
rocks  of  custom,  doubts,  fears,  suppres¬ 
sion  of  our  talents  by  outside  influences ; 
sometimes  perhaps  even  religious  creeds, 
to  find  roomier  and  easier  places  for  our¬ 
selves.  At  any  rate  it  is  Springtime,  the 
time  for  hopes  and  a  little  greater  strug¬ 
gle  for  relization  of  our  hopes. 

DOEIS  SLAYTON. 

Tested  Strawberry 
Recipes 

No  other  fruit  or  berry  rivals  the 
strawberry  as  a  universal  favorite ;  and 
coming  to  our  table  ahead  of  all  other 
berries,  and  that  at  a  time  when  fresh 
fruits  are  both  scarce  and  high-priced, 
makes  it  all  the  more  popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Then,  too,  this  grand  berry,  not  be¬ 
ing  particular  as  to  soil  and  climatic 


conditions,  succeeds  over  a  large  part  of 
our  country,  and  no  home  garden  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  patch  of  sufficient  size  to 
furnish  plenty  for  home  use.  The  ripen¬ 
ing  season  extends  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  by  planting  early,  second 
early  and  late  sorts  one  may  have  ripe 
berries  from  the  first  of  May  until  late 
in  June. 

Owing  to  their  peculiar  delicacy  of 
flavor  and  coloring,  both  of  which  are 
detracted  from  through  cooking,  those 
recipes  for  desserts  made  without  cooking 
find  most  favor  with  housewives.  How¬ 
ever,  many  very  appetizing  desserts  are 
prepared  with  cooked  berries.  The  big, 
juicy  strawberry  cobbler,  served  with 
plenty  of  cream,  always  finds  favor  with 
the  men  folk  and  children.  Below  are 
several  recipes,  every  one  of  which  is 
good  and  worthy  a  trial  when  berries  are 
available.  When  strawberries  are  not 
available  I  find  that  blackberries,  dew¬ 
berries  or  huckleberries  may  be  used  with 
good-  results.  Of  course,  quantity  of 
sugar  and  process  of  preparation  must 
vary  to  suit  each  berry  and  if  used  with¬ 
out  cooking  only  very  ripe,  perfect  berries 
must  be  used. 

.Strawberry  Shortcake. — Sift  together 
three  heaping  tablespoons  of  sugar,  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  one  quart  of  flour.  Add  half  a 
cup  of  butter,  melted,  and  enough  sweet 
milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  half 
inch  thick  and  bake  in  pie  pans.  Wash, 
drain  and  mash  two  quarts  of  red-ripe 
berries,  sweeten  to  taste  and  set  aside 
until  cakes  are  cool.  Butter  cakes  while 
warm  ;  when  cool  spread  berries  between, 
and  on  top  of  the  layers.  Decoi-ate  with 
a  few  whole  berries  dipped  in  white 
sugar.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Another  'Shortcake. — Beat  together  one 
egg,  half  a  cup  sugar,  butter  size  of  egg 
and  two  cups  sweet  milk.  Sift  together 
three  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder  and  teaspoon  of  salt ;  add  mix¬ 
ture  and  prepare  as  for  cake  batter.  Bake 
in  layers  and  when  cool  place  generous 
layers  of  sweetened,  mashed  berries  be¬ 
tween  layers.  Spread  top  thick  with 
whipped  cream. 

(Strawberry  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with 
a  rich  puff  paste,  fill  with  whole  berries, 
mix  together  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar  and 
one-third  cup  flour,  sprinkle  this  over  top 
of  berries,  cover  with  top  crust,  perfo¬ 
rated  to  allow  steam  to  escape ;  brush 
over  with  sweet  milk  and  bake  a  nice 
brown. 

Fresh  Strawberry  Pie. — Bake  a  crust 
over  an  inverted  pie  tin,  a  deep  one  is 
best,  and  fill  with  berries  which  have 
been  crushed  and  sweetened  to  taste. 
Cover  top  with  meringue  made  by  beat¬ 
ing  white  of  one  egg  until  light,  adding 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Set  in  oven 
to  brown.  Whipped  cream  may  be  used 
instead  of  egg,  in  which  case  browning  is 
unnecessary. 

Strawberry  Cobbler. — This  is  just  the 
kind  of  dessert  that  delights  the  men 
folk  for  the  noon-day  meal  on  busy 
(Spring  days.  Make  a  rich  biscuit  dough 
roll  quite  thin  and  cut  in  slices.  Line  a 
large  pudding  pan,  a  deep  one  is  best, 
pour  in  a  quart  of  washed  berries,  a  cup 
of  sugar  ;  cover  with  strips  of  crust,  then 
another  quart  of  berries  and  also  sugar. 
Place  strips  of  crust  across  top.  Cook 
on  top  of  range  30  minutes,  then  set  in¬ 
side  to  brown.  Make  a  sauce  with  one 
pint  of  rich*  milk,  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  juice  drained  from  crushed 
strawberries. 

Strawberry  Cottage  Pudding. — This  is 
a  delicious  dessert,  easily  prepared  and 
always  good.  Blackberries,  dewberries, 
raisins,  etc.,  may  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Beat  together  one  egg,  one  cup 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  two  scant  cups 
flour,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  a  teaspoon 
salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
sifted  into  the  flour.  Bake  in  square, 
shallow  pans  and  when  done  cut  in 
squares,  place  on  pie  plates  and  cover 
with  crushed,  sweetened  berries.  Serve 
with  cream,  or  a  sauce  made  as  follows, 
which  is  also  excellent  for  serving  with 
shortcake,  ordinary  fruit  puddings,  etc. 
Beat  together  half  a  cup  of  melted  butter, 
one  cup  powdered  sugar,  until  smooth, 
add  beaten  white  of  one  egg  and  lastly 
one  cup  of  crushed  berries  with  half  a 
cup  of  rich  cream. 

MRS.  LILY  REED  YORK. 

Cherry  Cobbler  and 
Strawberry  Pie 

Stone  enough  ripe  cherries  to  make 
three  pints,  add  a  pint  of  sugar  and  let 
stand  while  making  a  good  rich  piecrust. 
Line  a  square  cobbler  pan  with  the  crust, 
ornamenting  the  edge,  and  fill  the  crust 
with  the  cherries,  straining  off  some  of  the 
juice  first.  Bake  in  a  medium  hot  oven, 
and  as  the  cherries  cook  down  add  the 
strained  juice  and  cook  until  the  crust  is 
done.  If  desired,  a  little  cornstarch  may 
be  added  to  the  juice  to  make  a  thicker 
syrup. 

Strawberry  Pie,  Cold,  with  Cream. — 
Wash  and  top  a  basket  and  a  half  of 
fresh  strawberries.  Cut  them  up  if  large, 
fill  the  crust-lined  pan  and  cover  with  a 
cup  of  sugar  in  which  a  full  teaspoon  of 
starch  has  been  stirred.  Dot  with  butter, 
add  two  tablespoons  of  water  and  put  on 
the  top  crust.  Bake  until  the  crust  is 
done.  Cool  the  pie  gradually  and  when 
thoroughly  cool  serve  with  cream. 

J.  w.  R. 
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Boarding  Hired  Men 

If  the  New  Jersey  inquirer  hakes  her 
own  bread  I  hope  she  has  a  bread-mixer. 
( Having  cooked  for  three  and  four  men 
while  my  two  little  girls  were  babies,  I 
have  some  idea  of  her  problem.)  In  my 
estimation  a  bread-mixer  is  worth  the 
money  it  represents  many  time  over.  I 
have  used  mine  five  years,  and  I  believe 
it  is  good  for  another  five,  at  least.  I 
follow  the  directions  which  came  with 
it,  emptying  in  the  liquid  first  and  allow¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  of  flour  to  one  quart  of  liquid. 
The  bread  is  mixed  into  a  hard  loaf  in 
the  evening,  and  is  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  tins  first  thing  in  the  morning.  This 
way  the  bread  is  baked  and  out  of  the 
way  early  in  the  morning.  Judging  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  disappears  I 
think  the  bread  must  be  fairly  good. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  mixer 
is  not  hard  to  wash.  I  wipe  off  the 
mixer  and  wash  and  scald  the  pail  as 
soon  as  the  bread  is  taken  out.  It  is  the 
work  of  but  a  moment.  A  friend  has 
a  cake  mixer  also,  which  she  likes  for 
brown  bread,  buns,  cookies,  etc. 

Most  men  like  pie.  I  found  it  saved 
time  to  mix  up  a  large  batch  of  flour 
and  shortening  to  keep  on  hand  for  pie 
crust.  Three  pounds  of  lard  and  one-half 
cup  of  salt  to  8  lbs.  of  flour  is  about 
right,  and  I  use  a  large  granite  dishpan 
to  mix  it  in.  It  keeps  very  well  stored 
in  a  cool  place. 

Of  course  pie  is  not  the  right  dessert 
for  kiddies.  But  when  making  any  of 
the  custard  pies  some  of  the  custard  can 
be  poured  into  individual  cups  and  baked 
without  crust  for  the  children.  Pumpkin 
and  the  regular  custard  are  delicious  this 
way,  and  some  of  the  cooked  fillings  for 
pie  such  as  cream,  lemon  or  chocolate 
can  be  saved  out  in  little  saucers  and 
topped  with  meringue. 

I  liked  to  cook  meat  and  vegetables  in 
the  oven  as  much  as  possible.  They  re¬ 
quire  less  watching  and  less  work  just 
at  serving  time  (we  all  know  how  the 
men  hate  to  wait  any  for  their  meals). 
The  glass  baking  dishes  are  very  nice,  as 
food  can  be  cooked  and  served  in  the 
same  dish.  The  hot  dishes  are  a  little 
hard  to  pass  at  the  table,  but  I  some¬ 
times  set  one  on  a  plate. 

A  casserole  dish  or  meat  pie  are  my 
favorite  ways  of  using  left-over  beef  or 
chicken,  and  gravy.  With  the  casserole 
place  the  slices  of  meat  in  it  and  cover 
with  gravy.  If  there  is  not  enough 
gravy,  a  sauce  made  with  butter,  flour, 
and  hot  water  can  be  used  as  well.  Add 
a  few  onion  slices  or  a  little  tomato 
juice  or  both.  Bake  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Cooked  macaroni  can  be  used  in  it  and 
almost  any  vegetables. 

For  the  meat  pie  spread  the  pieces  of 
meat  in  a  large  pan,  having  all  the  small 
bones  removed  if  it  is  chicken,  and 
moisten  with  stock  or  hot  water.  Have 
seasoned  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
.Spread  over  the  top  a  soft  biscuit  dough. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  spaces  for  the 
steam  to  escape,  and  this  is  a  warning 
given  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
meat  pie.  The  dough  can  be  rolled  out 
and  cut  into  biscuits  for  the  top,  or  it 
can  be  dropped  like  dumplings  and 
spread  out  with  a  spoon.  Bake  it  until 
well  browned  and  serve  with  gravy. 

A  cake  which  is  good  and  can  be 
stirred  up  quickly  is  as  follows :  Sift 
together  1%  cups  flour,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt 
and  one  cup  sugar.  Add  1/3  cup  cooking 
oil  or  melted  shortening,  two  eggs  and 
Vz  cup  milk.  Beat  all  together  and  bake 
in  layers  or  loaf. 

The  following  recipes  for  main  dishes 
have  been  our  favorites : 

Baked  Cabbage  and  Cheese. — Cut  up 
a  small  cabbage  rather  finely,  using  a 
knife.  Make  a  white  sauce  with  three 
rounding  tablespoons  each  of  butter  and 
flour,  %  tablespoon  salt  and  three  cups 
of  milk.  In  a  baking  dish  put  alternate 
layers  of  cabbage,  white  sauce  and 
cheese.  Scatter  bread  crumbs  over  the 
top  and  dot  with  butter.  Bake  1%  or 
two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rice  With  Cheese. — Cook  one  cup  of 
rice,  salting  it  to  taste.  Cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish  with  rice, 
dot  over  with  butter,  cover  with  thin 
shavings  of  cheese  and  sprinkle  with 
paprika.  Repeat  until  rice  and  %  lb. 
of  cheese  are  used.  Add  milk  to  one-half 
the  depth  of  contents  of  dish,  and  cover 
with  one  cup  of  buttered  cracker  crumbs. 
Bake  one-half  hour. 

Blushing  Bunny. — Melt  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  and  add  three  table¬ 
spoons  flour.  Pour  in  1%  cups  of  thin 
cream  or  milk;  when  thickened  add  1% 
cups  of  cooked  tomatoes  and  1%  cups  of 
macaroni  which  has  been  cooked  in 
salted  water;  then  add  %  lb.  cheese 
■  sliced,  and  three  eggs  beaten.  Season 
with  salt  and  a  little  pepper  and  mustard. 
Serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 

Cheese  Dreams.  —  Spread  slices  of 
bread  with  butter.  Cut  in  two  and  put 
.  in  between,  thin  slices  of  cheese  with 
:  the  buttered  sides  out.  Place  in  a  hot 
frying  pan,  an  iron  one  is  best,  and  fry 
.  a  golden  brown  on  each  side.  The  cheese 
'should  be  melted  by  the  time  the  frying 
is  done.  These  are  delicious  for  supper. 

Red  Beans  Spanish  Style. — Two  cups 
of  cooked  red  beans,  one  carrot  cooked, 


two  cups  of  beef  cooked  and  cubed,  two 
tablespoons  of  drippings,  one  onion 
sliced,  Yq  tablespoon  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  to  season  and  a  few  grains  of 
chili  powder.  Brown  the  onion  and 
meat  in  the  fat,  add  all  the  ingredients 
with  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  stock 
or  tomatoes,  and  coqIi  slowly  until  water 
is  nearly  evaporated. 

Beef  Stew  With  Lima  Beans. — 'Remove 
the  fat  from  the  meat  and  melt  it  in  a 
pan.  Cut  the  meat  into  small  chunks, 
dredge  with  flour  and  brown  in  the 
melted  fat.  Remove  the  meat  to  a  baker 
and  add  Lima  beans  which  have  been 
parboiled,  and  sliced  tomatoes  or  some 
of  the  canned  tomatoes.  Put  in  enough 
water  to  have  the  beans  nearly  covered 
and  bake. 

Pressed  Meat  Loaf. — Boil  4  lbs.  of 
beef  shank  until  tender  enough  to  fall 
to  pieces.  Put  the  meat  through  the 
meat  chopper.  Thicken  the  gravy  left 
in  the  kettle  with  flour,  cook  and  add  to 
'neat,  with  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Press  into  a  bread  pan  and  set  away  to 
get  cold. 

Swiss  Steak. — Have  a  piece  of  round 
steak  cut  at  least  1  in.  thick.  Pound 
in  on  all  sides  all '  the  flour  you  can. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  sear 
with  fat  or  lard.  Add  cold  water  just 
so  it  is  covered.  Tomato  juice  may  be 
used.  Should  be  cooked  1%  to  two 
hours. 

Baked  Ham. — Cut  off  a  thick  slice  of 
ham  and  trim.  Place  in  a  deep  dish  (a 
crock  is  good  for  this)  and  cover  with 
cider  or  grape  juice.  Bake  all  forenoon 
and  then  remove  the  meat  and  thicken 
the  juice  for  gravy.  The  meat  will  be 
very  tender  and  sweet.  mbs.  H.  B.  H. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

Last  Fall  I  determined  that  all  the 
things  I  had  been  “saving”  should  be 
made  into  something  of  use,  and  un¬ 
finished  articles  finished  before  Spring, 
but  it  proved  too  large  an  undertaking. 
The  making  over  of  clothes  is  accom¬ 
plished  and  I  found  material  for  three 
wool  crazy  quilts.  I  featherstitched 
these  with  silkateen,  although  wool  is 
more  effective,  but  with  me  the  wool  wore 
in  two  in  the  needle  and  was  not  as  dur¬ 
able  in  use  on  beds.  For  linings  I  used 
backs  of  worn  overcoats,  out  of  style 
women’s  coats,  any  heavy  cloth,  piecing 
these  in  blocks  and  stripes.  These  make 
warm,  heavy  quilts  without  filling,  al¬ 
though  thickness  of  worn  bed  blankets 
could  be  utilized. 

When  attending  auctions,  etc.,  this 
parody  comes  to  mind : 

“Lives  of  housewives  all  remind  us, 

As  their  treasures  o’er  we  turn, 

That  we  all  are  apt  to  harbor 
Rubbish  that  we  ought  to  burn.” 

And  I  am  going  to  keep  this  in  mind  this 
Spring  as  I  clean. 

To  the  new  housekeeper  I  would  say 
don’t  buy  two  much  at  first.  When  once 
bought  if  returned  it  must  be  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  after  living  in  a  house  a  little 
you  can  see  what  you  need  to  “make  a 
house  a  home.”  Another  thing  the  bride 
should  remember  the  Only  Man  would 
dislike  to  refuse  to  buy  the  things  you. 
ask  even  if  he  thinks  it  a  bit  extravagant, 
so  just  be  careful. 

Another  thing,  so  many  beautiful 
things  now  are  made  from  simple  mater¬ 
ials.  Husband’s  brother  is  married  and 
he  and  his  bride  will  visit  when  autoing 
comes,  and  I  want  the  new  sister  to  like 
me,  so  am  trying  to  get  a  few  of  the 
“necessities  we  have  been  doing  without,” 
and  curtains  and  some  new  table  covers 
will  be  of  unbleached  muslin  with  ap¬ 
plique. 

I  have  just  made  the  small  boys  a 
“mud  turtle,”  the  body  is  an  oval  of  black 
enamel  cloth,  (discarded  carriage  cur¬ 
tains),  the  head  and  tail  were  of  two 
thicknesses  of  green  mixed  goods,  then 
stuffed,  and  two  small  black  buttons 
sewed  on  the  head  for  eyes,  and  a  bit  of 
yellow  embroidery  for  mouth,  then  four 
paws  of  heavy  brown  cloth.  The  chil¬ 
dren  like  this  when  they  sit  on  the  floor, 
and  will  also  use  it  in  the  car  if  the 
children  need  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

I  am  hoping  some  one  will  praise  the 
black  English  shepherd  dog.  We  have 
had  10  different  dogs  of  different  breeds, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  they  were 
discarded  until  Buddy  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  puppy  in  Leonard’s  arms.  In 
these  days  a  farm  dog  seems  almost  a 
necessity,  and  for  ourselves  we  have 
found  a  female  a  better  watch  dog,  and 
not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home,  but 
Vermont  sets  the  tax  on  such  a  dog  at 
$6.  Everyone  hopes  the  next  Legislature 
will  see  fit  to  reduce  the  tax,  and  if  a 
tax  must  be  exorbitant  let  it  be  upon  the 
road  dogs  and  runaways. 

Perhaps  some  farm  brides  may  think 
the  farm  the  lonesomest  place  on  earth 
but  my  friends  who  have  gone  as  strang¬ 
ers  to  a  city  think  that  a  city  full  of 
strangers  is  much  worse.  One  lady  whom 
I  have  never  seen  writes  of  living  in  a 
strange  city  and  knowing  but  three  wo¬ 
men  after  three  years,  but  of  course 
there  are  extremes.  A  normal  school 
friend  lived  in  a  city  with  her  husband 
and  baby  nearly  a  year,  and  the  only 
lady  she  became  acquainted  with  was  the 
neighbor  downstairs.  Lonesomeness  finds 
its  way  everywhere  and  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  we  make  our  own  world. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Hand" Electric  -Water 
and  Engine  PoxOer  $ 


You  can  now  buy  a  famous  BOSS  Washer  for  as  little 
as  $7.75 — not  just  a  first  payment,  but  the  complete 

price !  Other  hand,  water,  electric  and  engine  power  washers  at 
prices  to  meet  every  purse.  Thousands  in  use. 

The  BOSS  Washer  line  is  the  most  complete.  Many  different 
models  and  sizes  of  these  quality  washers  can  be  bought  from  your 
dealer  at  mail  order  prices.  We  show  only  a  few  in  this  ad. 

BOSS  Washers  are  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Strongly  made  and 
wash  beautifully.  Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers 
— makers  since  1 889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  BOSS  Washers. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we  will  ship  to  you  direct. 

FREE — Send  for  booklet.  If  you  have  electricity,  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  BOSS  THERMO  Electric.  Built  on  the 
Thermos  bottle  principle  with  the  BOSS  AERoWING  wash¬ 
ing  action.  Only  BOSS  Washers  have  these  important 
advantages.  The  biggest  value  in  electric  washers.  Use 
coupon  below. 

THE  BOSS  WASHING 
MACHINE  CO. 

_  r  2333  Harris  Avenue, 

I  i  I  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SaSI 


N030ano52  ELECTRIC 
NO 60  ENGINE  POWER 


Bon  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2333  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand,  Q  Water. 
□  Electric  or  □  Engine  Power  Washers. 

Name . . . . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Town  and  State . . . 


Wonderfully  Beautiful  Ranges 
Built  With  93  Years*  Experience 


UNUSUALLY  well 
built  with  big  roomy 
ovens,  good  large  firebox 
and  reservoir,  extra  heavy 
castings  and  grates,  these 
ranges  are 

Especially  Fine  For 
Farm  Home  Use 


THINK  of  the  big  summer’s  job  for  your  range. 
Think  how  much  work  and  worry,  time  and  trouble 
you  SAVE  and  how  much  better  your  meals  are 
when  you  have  the  splendid  service  and  convenience 
of  these  latest  model  cookstoves! 


These  1925  Model  STEWART  Ranges  have  all  of  the  many 
conveniences  you  have  wished  for  so  long — and  they  have  93  years 
of  Stove  Making  Experience  built  into  them.  They  can  be  depended 
upon  for  many,  many  years  of  faithful  service.  Just  read  this  letter: 


IN  GRAY  or  Brown  Porcelain 
Enamel  Finish,  these  ranges  are 
Wonderfully  beautiful,  and  very 
easy  to  keep  clean.  They  never 
require  blackening. 

SEND  FOR 
FREE 
FOLDERS 

Which  show 
20  latest  styles. 
We  shall  also 
include  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


“Sixty-two  years  ago  my  father 
bought  a  No.  4!/2  STEWART 
Cook-Stove.  This  stove  has  been 
in  daily  use  summer  and  winter 
since  that  time  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Repairs  have  been  slight. 
Another  stove  of  this  same  make 
in  our  neighborhood  has  been  in 
use  for  52  years. 

“These  stoves  have  been  used 
all  this  time  on  large  farms  where 
the  cooking,  laundry  and  other 
work  incident  to  a  large  family 
and  much  hired  help  has  been  a 
severe  test  to  each  of  the  old 
‘STEWARTS,’  but  they  have 
never  failed  us.  They  have  always 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  They 
have  saved  half  the  fuel.” 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  HASKINS 


Since  1832  Makers  of  the  famous  STEWART  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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to  14.30 
Down 
Balance  in 
15  Monthly 
Payments 


SC6  a  n,C4T  Cream  Separator  side-by-side  with  any  other  machine, 

and  there  will  be  no  question  which  is  the  better  designed  and  constructed. 
Ihe  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  is  clearly  evident. 

XpV  But  if  merely  seeing  does  not  satisfy  you,  go  a  step  farther  and  try  one 
XT  *  m  actual  use,  under  your  own  conditions,  in  comparison  with  any  other. 
iNot  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  does  this  ever  fails  to  choose  the  De  Laval. 

Xrfldfi  After  you  have  seen  and  tried  a  De  Laval;  after  you  have  convinced 
yourself  of  its  superiority;  when  you  know  it  is  the  world’s  best 
cream  separator  then  trade  in  your  old  machine  as  partial  payment. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

COO  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Sizes 


Belt 


De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


"Will  Make”  and 

“Does  Make” 


100  Lbs 


7 


UNICORN 

dairy  ration 


4: 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
cf^OTEIN  24%  FAT^,o% 
CAH80HY0pArK  so%  flB® 

chapin&co. 


THE  grain  ration  you  want 
for  your  cows  is  the  one 
that  actually  does  make  milk 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  your 
present  grain  ration  just  be¬ 
cause  someone  told  you  that 
it  “will  make”  milk  at  a  lower 
cost  than  Unicorn. 

Find  out  your  present  cost 
of  making  100  lbs.  of  milk  by 
weighing  feed  and  milk  for  a 
single  day. 

Then  feed  Unicorn  for  a 
month. 


For  a  two-cent  stamp  we 
will  send  you  one  of  out- 
new  slide  rule  Milk  Cost 
Finders.  Gives  cost  of 
making  100  lbs.  of  milk  at 
all  prices  for  feed. 

Or  get  one  free  at  any 
Unicorn  feed  store. 


Again  weigh  one  day’s  feed 
and  milk. 

Unicorn,  by  this  trial,  will 
convince  you  that  it  is  the  feed 
you  want  for  your  herd.  It 
produces  milk  at  lowest  cost. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Death  of  Calves 

We  raised  one  calf  during  the  Winter 
and  when  about  two  months  old  it  died. 
Found  a  big  lump  or  tumor  in  its  stom¬ 
ach.  The  second  only  lived  a  few  weeks 
and  died ;  seemed  to  be  in  awful  pain. 
The  third  calf  we  sold  to  be  butchered 
and  when  killed  the  man  told  me  she  also 
had  a  large  lump  in  stomach.  I  no¬ 
ticed  this  calf  grinding  its  teeth  when  in 
box  stall.  I  am  feeding  whole  milk  until 
about  two  or  three  weeks  old  when  I  start 
adding  little  skim-milk.  Calves  were  kept 
in  a  box  stall  in  barn,  all  cement  wails 
which  were  painted  blue.  I  have  noticed 
in  damp  weather  that  paint  would  come 
off  when  rubbing  over  it  with  hands. 
Could  this  be  the  cause?  Had  the  last 
calf  removed  to  other  quarters  as  *  I 
thought  it  may  be  the  paint.  J.  j.  K. 

New  York. 

Calves  are  fond  of  white  lead  in  paint 
as  it  is  sweet  and  are  killed  by  it  if  a 
considerable  amount  is  swallowed.  A  few 
years  ago  some  fine  purebred  Holstein 
calves  of  aristocratic  pedigree  were  killed 
by  swallowing  white  paint  from  window 
sills  in  their  pen.  That  happened  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  owner’s  loss  was  severe. 
Some  of  the  calves  were  saved  by  in¬ 
stantly  drenching  them  freely  with  Ep¬ 
som  salt  in  warm  water.  A  neutralizing 
chemical  action  on  the  lead  occurs  when 
Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  is 
administered  and  the  purgative  effect  is 
also  helpful. 

The  paint  from  the  wall  of  the  calf’s 
pen  may  have  killed  the  calf  that  died  in 
agony  and  possibly  had  something  to  do 
with  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  other 


Helping  you  earn  more  money 
every  year.  That’s  what  a  good, 
dependable  Unadilla  Silo  means 
to  you. 

Year  after  year  it  gives  you 
plenty  of  good,  succulent,  low  cost 
home  grown  silage.  Silage  which 
loses  none  of  its  valuable  juices 
and  is  protected  against  frost. 

Strong,  well  built  from  selected 
lumber,  and  produced  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  the  Unadilla  is  a  superior  silo 
which  you  can  get  at  a  cost  that  saves 
you  money! 


calf.  Anyhow  the  pen  is  unsafe  for 
calves  or  cattle  and  the  paint  should  be 
scraped  off  and  lime- wash  applied. 

As  to  the  presence  of  hard  lumps  in 
t'he  stomach,  found  after  death,  it  may 
be  said  that  calves  often  swallow  hair 
when  sucking  one  another’s  ears  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  or  when  biting 
their  own  bodies  when  irritated  by  lice. 
The  hair  balls  resulting  from  this  cause 
may  cause  fatal  effect.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  calf  becomes  badly  constipated 
or  complete  stoppage  of  the  exit  of  the 
stomach,  or  of  some  part  of  the  small 
intestine  occurs  and  death  results  from> 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 


on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 

own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


enteritis.  In  other  cases  the  hair  balls 
cause  chronic  indigestion  and  fits  may 
result  and  prove  fatal. 

In  any  calf,  after  death  a  large  mass  of 
hard  curd  may  be  found,  if  it  has  been 
fed  on  milk  and  was  affected  with  indi¬ 
gestion.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for 
presence  of  hair  balls  or  tough  curds, 
but  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  given  in  milk, 
occasionally  proves  remedial. 

Prevention  is  of  most  importance.  Keep 
calves  from  sucking  one  another’s  ears, 
etc.  Feed  dry  meals  after  feeding  milk 
and  before  calves  are  liberated  from  the 


oi our  easy-payment  planand 
our  FREE  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


stanchions  in  which  they  should  be  fas¬ 
tened  while  being  fed  milk.  The  meal 
will  also  help  to  prevent  formation  of 
hard  curds.  Feeding  whole  or  crushed 
oats,  shelled  corn  and  bran  and  oilmeal, 
along  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  is  also 
advisable  in  calf  raising.  The  hard  tumor 
mentioned  should  have  been  cut  and  ex¬ 
amined  to  determine  its  composition.  It 
may  have  been  a  hair  ball,  or  a  limy  con¬ 
cretion.  We  scarcely  think  it  would  be 
a  tumor,  but  that  could  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  personal  examination.  Al¬ 
lowing  calves  to  lick  chalk  or  mixing 
:  imewater  in  the  milk,  when  indigestion 
starts,  will  also  be  found  helpful. 

A.  s.  A. 


Wool  Shipments 

(Saturday,  April  25,  the  Washington 
and  Rensselaer  Counties  (N.  Y. )  Wool 
Growers’  Association  made  their  first 
shipment  of  wool  for  the  season;.  150 
sacks  of  wool  were  received  at  Eagle 
Bridge,  and  136  of  them  were  consigned 
to  the  State  Association  at  Syracuse,  the 
balance  to  Boston.  The  local  association 
was  organized  some  years  previous  to  the 
State  Association  and  for  several  years 
regularly  shipped  from  100,000  to  150,- 
000  lbs.  to  Boston.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Association  at  Syracuse 
the  amount  shipped  there  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  and  the  outlook  is  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  Washington  and  Rensselaer 
county  wools  this  year  will  be  shipped 
there.  On  June  6  the  local  association 
will  again  receive  wool  at  Eagle  Bridge 
for  shipment  either  to  Boston  or  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  on  June  S  they  will  receive 
wool  at  Johnsonville.  j.  c.  c. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  priced  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’ y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed'  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  UnadilU,  H.  Y. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S  AUCTION  SALE 

34  cows,  heifers,  a  bull.  Some  wagons,  tools  and 
harness.  Saturday, May  I6th.  BINGHAM’S  FARM, Marion. 
Conn.  Estate  of  Charles  Bingham.  Herbert  Bingham.  Adm. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


GOATS 


Roselawn  Farm Toggenburg  Milk 

Rnof»  and  Buck  Kids.  Get  a  Pure  Bred  Buck.  Price 

uuaio  very  Jow  a.  A  jjajey  qI(1  Mystic,  Conn 


DOGS 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Westridge  Police  Kennels, 

at  public  stud.  Fee,  $25.  Write  tor  stud  card. 


Police  Puppies 


for  sale.  Highly  pedigreed.  Two 
pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers 

MEAD  Amenta,  N.  Y 


Redlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  city,  i*». 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Hlmrod,  N.Y., offers 
FOX  AND  COON  HOUNDS.  AIREDALES.  SPANIELS 
BEAGLES,  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  Five  days  approval 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  ffiSkSST 

J.  F.  I M HOFF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro,  H.  J, 


Beautiful  White  Collies  President  keeps.  All  white 

and  white  with  sable  head  markings.  $15,  $20,  $80, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  BARLOW  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


CO  LI  |FQ  JOHN  IX  SMITH 
w  w  Walton  New  York 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Pedigreed.  E.  E.  HAKJLHNG  Albion,  N.  Y. 


MALE.  Onllip  mos.  old.  Noted  prize-winning  strain. 

WHITE  UUIIIC  Bargain.  ROSELAND  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Va. 


English  Shepherd  Pups  fromt!eae,c^ &ready 

Fertile  Acres  Stock  Farm  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Whitp  Fctimnc  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $20— 
nniTB  CSKimOS  $25.  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 

White  Eskimo  Kennels  Denton,  Maryland 


RnrifPr  Snanipl  Pune  Heady  for  shipment.  Males,  $10; 
buutor  opamei  rups  females,  $5.  None  better. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


For  Sa  P— iirprialp  Pune  The  all-around  farm  dog  and 

roroaie  Aireuaie  rups  woodchuck  hunter.  Males, 

*10;  females,  *5.  Meric  Phillips,  Ited  Creek.  N,  Y. 


Rltarriian  AirpHuloo  Pedigreed  male  pups  ready  to  ship. 
OUdTUian  flireuaies  Sweet  temper,  blood  lines  and 

stamina  guaranteed.  P.  BRANORETH,  White  Birches,  Bethel.  Conn. 


Airedales  ^hh-'e^&nd  grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


Shady  Side  Farms 


Madison,  N.Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brookvale  Farm 

HEREFORDS 

We  oiler  one  registered  two-year  old,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  bull.  Also  a  number  of  six  months 
bull  calves,  Sired  bu  Brummel  Brae  No.  822639,  the 
Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1921.  Herd  Accredited. 

Z.  M,  Crane  BROOKVALE  FARM  S.  R.  Morrison 
Owner  Windsor,  Mass.  Supt. 

Q  CT  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  and 

■  i  J  Accredited  Cattle  : — Springers, 
Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Sheep  or  Milk  Cows 

Two  Young  Registered  Hereford  Cows— Fresh 
ALSO  YEARLING  HEIFER 
KEIKOUT  FARMS  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLCALVES 

from  high  producing  cows,  and  sired  by  grandson  of  Gar- 
giaugh  May  Mischief.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Price,  $25 
each  for  immedate  sale.  Perry  Warren,  Peru,  Vermont 

Milkinff  Shorthnrn<5  formerly  known  as  Bates  Dnr* 
...  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  Quality, 

milk  and  butter  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waghingtonville,  N.Y. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  2. 

With  a  draggy  market  through  the 
week  prices  fluctuated  on  all  classes  ex¬ 
cept  good  to  choice  butcher  cows,  the 
latter  showing  a  fair  movement  at  firm 
prices.  Beef  steers  compared  with  a 
week  ago  closed  barely  steady  ;  top,  $10.50 
for  choice  load  averaging  1,400  lbs. ;  bulk 
of  sales  ranged  from  $8.25  to  $9.50.  Bulls 
and  heifers  closed  about  steady ;  better 
grades,  fat  cows,  look  about  25c  higher 
at  close  ;  top,  $7.25 ;  bulk,  $5.25  to  $6.50. 
Canners  and  cutters  steady ;  calves  show¬ 
ing  steady  tendency;  top  vealers,  $12.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  2,  1925  : 
Tattle:  26  cars;  23  from  Pennsylvania; 
2  St.  Paul ;  1  Canada ;  containing  619 
head,  612  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle, 
1.231  head,  26  calves,  485  hogs,  10  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.50;  fair  to  good,  $8  to  $9.25;  medium 
to  fair.  $7.25  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.25. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50  to 
$4.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25  ; 
medium  to  good.  $5  to  $6.25  ;  common  to 
medium,  $3.25  to  $5 ;  canners  to  cutters, 
$1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $11.75  to 
$12.50 ;  medium,  $11  to  $11.75 ;  common, 
$4  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13.25;  mediumweight,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $12.75 ;  lightweight, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $11.25  to-  $12.25 ;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $11.25. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  4,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighibridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Bratieh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.27% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.23% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . . . $34.40 

Hard  W.  -bran  .  35.90 

Standard  middlings  . .  34.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  47.40 

White  hominy  .  44.90 

Gluten  feed  .  42^30 

Flour  middlings  .  39!90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  48.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  46.40 

Baby  Chicks  with 
Gapeworms 

What  treatment  should  be  given  baby 
chicks  with  worms.  Some  have  died 
already.  I  feed  mash  or  wheat  bran,  3 
lbs. ;  middlings,  2  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  3  lbs.  ; 
beef  scrap,  4  lbs. ;  oatmeal,  2  lbs. ;  oyster 
shell.  %  lb. ;  poultry  tonic,  1  lb. ;  ail  the 
milk  they  will  drink,  and  commercial 
chick  feed.  When  hatched  I  feed  a  few 
days  hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  dry 
bread  crumbs.  mrs.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

If  these  chicks  are  suffering  from  gape 
worms,  causing  them  to  gape  and  choke, 
try  to  remove  these  worms  by  a  loop  of 
horsehair  passed  gently  down  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  turned  and  withdrawn.  Or  two 
horsehairs  may  be  laid  side  by  side,  a 
knot  tied  near  one  end  and  the  free  ends 
beyond  the  knot  cut  off.  This  knot  may 
then  be  passed  straight  down  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  withdrawn  without  twisting. 
Another  method  is  to  strip  a  small  quill 
feather  almost  to  the  tip,  then  moisten 
this  tip  in  turpentine  and  pass  it  down 
the  windpipe  as  suggested  above.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  size  of  the  windpipe 
in  a  baby  chit-k,  these  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  gape  worms  are  not  easy  and  require 
care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  soft  tissues. 

It  is  better  to  raise  chicks  on  ground 
that  has  not  become  infested  by  gape 
worms,  new  ground,  and  avoid  the 
trouble.  Your  chick  mash  does  not  need 
so  much  meat  scrap.  Make  it  3  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran  and  1  lb.  each  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  flour  middlings,  ground  oats  with 
the  coarse  hulls  sifted  out  and  ground 
or  sifted  meat  scrap.  If  the  chicks  have 
all  the  milk  they  will  drink,  the  meat 
scrap  may  be  nearly  or  quite  cut  out. 

-  M.  u.  D. 


As  a  Practical  Dairyman 
— how  do  you  think  a  Milker 
should  operate? 

TF  you  were  going  to  design  a  milker,  the  very  first  thing  you  would  do 
would  be  to  get  the  action  just  like  nature’s  action  —  because  you  know 
that  nature’s  way  is  the  most  productive  way.  You  would  take  a  sucking 
calf  as  your  model  —  because  the  calf  is  the  natural-born  milker. 

That  is  exactly  what  Empire  did — and  that  is  why  the  Empire  is  different 
from  all  other  milkers.  When  a  calf  swallows  after  each  suck,  he  massages 

the  teat  completely  from  tip  to  udder 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining-  is  hand  made  and  has 
linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups — they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s 
suck. 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used 
with  Empire  Electric  or  Engine  type  Pump¬ 
ing  Outfits  provide  a  practical  size  for  every 
dairy  of  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

4.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

5.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for 
single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — H  H.P.  outfit  'milks 
2  cows  at  once — larger  sizes  proportionately 
economical. 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  of  adjustment. 


So  does  the  Empire — and  no  other 
milker  does  it  or  can  do  it,  because 
the  Empire  teat  cup  is  patented  and 
exclusive. 

That  is  why  cows  milked  with  the 
Empire  give  down  more  njilk  and 
give  milk  longer.  That  explains 
why  farmers  everywhere  are  making 
bigger  profits  out  of  milk  today  than 
they  ever  thought  possible. 

And  now  the  new  Empire  Electric 
Milker  makes  machine-milking  profitable 
for  every  man  who  has  six  cows  or  more. 

Let  the  Empire  agent  in  your  locality 
take  you  to  a  nearby  Empire-equipped 
farm  and  see  the  Empire  in  operation. 
Write  us  today  for  the  Empire  catalog 
No.  29  free  • 


*  EMPIRES 

V[U  TRADE  -MARK  REG’D.  J L 

m Milking  Machines^ 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 


GUERNSEYS 
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CHEDC0  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  POLLY 

Dropped  April  9,  1923 

Sire:  Mixter  /  Langwater  Demonstrator 
Demonstrator  \  Thirty  Thousand  Six  Hundred  Fifty 
Dam:  Forest-  <  Langwater  College  King 
dale  Blue  Bird  \  Princess  Bicotte  of  Mixter  Farm  II. 
Due  to  freshen  in  few  months. 

C.  E.  COTTING 
44,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Accredited  Herd  190024 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  in  vestment  grow 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Rougliwoad  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  onlygood  individuals.  Usuallyfrom 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


j  SWINE  | 

Feeding  Pigs  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs.  Pigs  ii  to  7  wks. 
old  i$6  each,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $6.50  each.  1  will 
crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  no 
charges  for  shipping  crates.  1  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good 
stock  for  feeding. 

WALTER  L.UX 

388  Salem  S*.  -  Tel.  0086  -  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS 


AT  THE  FOOT 
HILLS  FARMS 


PIGS 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  It 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DA((jT  FARMS  „  f  Ki  I(  >  p|tj|t  p> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  also  a  few  Duroc  Berkshire 

Cross.  Pigs  6  to  7  Weeks . • 

Pigs  7  to  8  Weeks  ....  «  50  )■  harrows 

Pigs  8  to  10  Weeks . J-.qq  j  or  Sows 

These  Pigs  are  from  heavy  large  type  stock  The  kind 
that  is  seen  oti  our  Farms.  Will  ship  lany  ’ number 
C.  O.  D,  on  approval.  Vi*it  us  or  mail  your  order  to 
GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr-ZJ 
115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tol.  0202-M 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  Jitters.  Sold 
out  of  service  boars  ami  young  pigs 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  H.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 

10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Come  see  them  and  select  for 
yourself.  EOWftRO  WALTER,  Box  GliR,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE 

Two  PoilVC  6 

„  ,  L  Vvo  Hoars,  live  mos.  Old; 

Wv,  15U  1  hs.  1  Hoars  and  4  Sows;  pi^s  from  Jan.  ]7, 
UJo.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2.  Box  108,  Meyersdaie,  Pa. 


Registered  GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULL 


ALL 

_  _ AGES 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N.Y. 

Registered.  One  year  old. 
Double  grandson  of  Border 
Raider.  Dam  has  two  A.  R. 
has  U:n  A-  R.  daughters.  Accredited  Herd. 

R0SELEA  FARM  R.  2  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

FfirPCtHalp  Rnorncoue  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
rUIUMUdie  uuernseys  mals  for  sale.  Write  us  your 
wants.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

jerseys" 

JERSEY  RULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  gale.  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 

Jersey  Cattle-Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Herd  accredited.  GOLDEN  SPRING.  Milford,  Pa. 


1  HI  Orion  and  Sensation  IT  reed - 

ink-  All  ages  for  sale. 

F ,  M.  I  attington  &  Hon  Merrilieid,  N.  Y. 

UROrS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED¬ 
'S.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  p  V  Box  k"  Bradford,™  L 

fl  I  R  Choice  Registered  March  pigs.  $12.75  each 
.  ,  *  .  Ians  no-akin.  Big  type,  thrifty ,  well  bred 

Stock.  Satisfaction  Guarnt’d.  it.  HILL, Seneca  Kail*,  .N.Y. 

Degl  stored  O.  I.  V.  and  Olientcr  W  hlt«  DI/T'C 

•  »  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  T IVJO 


HORSES 
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BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville.  N.Y. 
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ALPHA 


rj  I 
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CEMENT 


Build  in  the  substantial  way — 
ALPHA  CEMENT  mixed  with 
sand,  gravel,  or  crushed  stone,  and 
water.  Gives  you  attractive  and  en¬ 
during  improvements  and  buildings. 

The  Local  ALPHA  Dealer  is 
waiting  to  have  you  call  on  him  for 
your  copy  of  the  valuable  new  book 
“Alpha  Cement — How  to  Use  It,” 
112  pages,  well  illustrated. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ironton,  Ohio 


,  r  , 
$  * , 
«v  *.* 
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QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 
GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Milk  Facts  f 

u  can't  dodge , 

You  can’t  get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that  is  not 
clean,  and  you  can’t  remove  all  the  dirt  from  milk  by 
straining  it  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen. 

The  only  way  to  get  clean  milk  is  to  strain  it 
through  sterilized  cotton.  That  is  why  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  dirt.  The  sterilized 
cotton  pad  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  re¬ 
moves  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  The  Dr.  Clark  purity  Strainer  is  the  only 
one  on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the 
dirt.  Used  and  endorsed  by;  largest  dairies  and  milk 
producers  in  the  country,  including  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms, 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  circular 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
bYi  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


and  ■prices. 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ill-flavored  Butter 

We  are  having  trouble  getting  sweet 
butter  from  our  Holstein  cow.  It  tastes 
bitter'  and  smells  strong  very  soon  after 
churning.  Just  have  one  cow  and  use  a 
wood  dash  churn  that  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  cow  is  fed  a  good 
portion  of  carrots  regularly,  and  we  have 
wondered  if  the  carrots  are  to  blame  for 
the  trouble.  D.  L.  D. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Hay  which  contains  strongly  flavored 
weeds  will  often  cause  milk  to  have  a 
bitter  flavor.  The  feeding  of  certain 
green  feeds  will  also  produce  undesirable 
flavors.  Carrots,  however,  are  considered 
very  good  for  cattle  feeding.  I  am  sure 
your  trouble,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the 
carrots  which  the  cow  eats. 

Most  cases  of  bitter  flavors  in  cream 
are  caused  by  the  growth  of  certain  kinds 
of  bacteria.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  bitterness  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  cream.  It  has  also  been  noted 
that  these  bacteria  grow  best  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  especially  in  sweet  cream 
that  is  held  at  well  water  temperatures 
for  four  or  five  days.  The  ripening  or 
souring  of  cream  tends  to  kill  off  these 
types  of  bacteria,  as  they  will  not  grow 
in  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid  which 
sours  milk.  It  has  further  been  noted 
that  these  bitter  flavor  types  of  bacteria 
are  closely  associated  with  those  organ¬ 
isms  found  on  dusty  or  moldy  hay,  and 
especially  those  found  in  manure.  There¬ 
fore,  we  may  look  to  at  least  three  ways 
of  remedying  the  trouble. 

1.  Be  sure  the  cow  is  clean  so  that  no 
manure  or  dirt  falls  into  the  pail  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  Milking  with  clean  hands  and 
using  a  small  top  pail  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  this  kind  of  contamination. 

2.  Keep  the  cream  in  clean  and  scalded 
utensils  not  longer  than  three  days  be¬ 
fore  ripening  for  churning. 

3.  Add  a  clean  flavored  starter  or  but¬ 
termilk  to  the  cream  so  that  the  presence 
of  sour  milk  bacteria  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  undesirable  ones.  J.  w.  B. 

Cream  for  Whipping 

Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how  to 
put  up  cream  for  whipping?  What  is 
the  right  test  of  butterfat  and  how  long 
must  it  age?  Must  I  cap  the  bottles  right 
away?  R.  T. 

LoCkport,  N.  Y. 

In  putting  up  cream  to  be  used  for 
whipping  purposes,  it  is  the  practice  to 
make  what  is  known  as  “heavy  cream.” 
The  test  is  usually  about  40  per  cent 
butterfat.  A  low  testing  cream  will  not 
whip  readily,  and  the  test  should  not  be 
less  than  30  per  cent  fat.  Two  kinds  of 
cream  are  sold  today,  the  one  being 
“light”  cream  and  testing  about  20  per 
cent  and  the  other  the  “heavy”  cream  al¬ 
ready  mentined.  Creams  of  intermediate 
tests  are  not  commonly  sold.  Age  con¬ 
tributes  materially  to  the  whipping  qual¬ 
ities  of  pasteurized  cream.  Raw  cream 
need  not  be  aged  as  much.  I  should  not 
recommend  your  aging  the  cream  purpose¬ 
ly.  As  a  dealer,  you  will  find  that  the 
cream  by  the  time  it  is  sold  will  have  age 
enough.  Remember  that  a  cold  tempera¬ 
ture  and  a  high  fat  test  contribute  as 
much  to  the  whipping  of  cream  as  age 
does.  It  is  up  to  your  customers  to  keep 
the  cream  as  cold  as  possible  before  and 
during  whipping.  I  should  bottle  and  cap 
the  cream  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
store  it  in  the  cooler  and  keep  it  cold 
until  delivered.  J.  w.  b. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

On  June  4  there  will  be  a  consignment 
sale  of  Milking  Shorthorns  at  Canan¬ 
daigua.  The  first  two  annual  sales  were 
so  successful  that  more  and  better  ani¬ 
mals  are  being  listed  this  year,  half  of 
which  are  Clay  breeding  from  Bradford 
County,  Pa.  The  practical  farmers  of 
this  region  demand  good,  thrifty  milkers 
with  plenty  of  girth.  Hence  the  offering 
of  calves  from  cows  milking  over  50  lbs. 
a  day  and  from  families  where  the  heifers 
are  making  unusually  large  records  with 
their  first  calves.  Also  bulls  by  Royal 
Cranford,  out  of  Dairy  Queen  and  by 
Glenside  Ringmaster,  out  of  a  cow  that 
has  given  5,503  lbs.  in  four  months  with 
this  calf. 


Officer  (to  couple  in  parked  auto)  : 
“Don’t  you  see  that  sign,  ‘Fine  for  park¬ 
ing’?”  Driver:  “Yes  officer.  I  see  it  and 
heartily  agree  with  it.” — Stevens  Stone 
Mill. 


I  flick  of  a  lever.  Dust-proof — can’t 
throw  oil  —  doesn’t  change  pulley 
speed.  Pays  for  itself  in  time  and  work 
saved.  For  descriptive  folder  write  to 

DALLMANN 

MACHINE  8C  MFG.  COMPANY 

^  Dept.  U-5  Winnebago  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^ 


When  You  BuqYour 


this  Season 
AskYourDealerAbowt 


SMITH 

UNIT"' 


^PULLEr^> 

SHIFT 

forFordsons 


DALLMANN  PRODUCTS 

Sold  Only  Through 
Authorized  Tbrdson  Dealers 


BUY  GARAGE  DOORS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Made  of  Clear  Lumber.  Size : 

8x8  ft.  Each  Door  4x8  ft. 

Price  per  Pair,  Glazed 
Sets  of  3  Doors,  opening  8  x  8  ft. 

Price  per  Set,  Glazed  . 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  if  you 
are  doing  any  building.  We  show  you 
HOW  TO  CUT  BUILDING  COSTS. 


$17.50 

$23.00 


THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Live  Stock  in  t  fi&Easib 


only  ones  that  are  fail  - 
profitable.  How  can  W  5- 
you  get  them?  Read  pit  5; 
this  new  booh  by- <*£/“)■/ 
Philip  R.Park.  Sent 
free  to  any  farmer  7  - 

Write  todays  f 


d*>-Pcrrk.  Pollard  Q> 

334  HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO,  N  Y  * 


COWS  and  the  $ 

Yon  can't  too  soon  learn  the  saving  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA -BOS  (FZZZlv)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 

Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 

Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


The  New  Dairy  Sterilizer 

Attractive  proposition  for  local 
agents.  Whole  or  part  time. 

ST  ARROW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Arcade  Bldg.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


KILL 

MICE 
&  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSISTON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


W/TH 


at  all  ORA  Eh  -  ™  C.  .  JL 
DRUGGISTS  C.-JS  ^  " 1  •*  » 

5o$bform2aboxes  POISONED 

POISON  ED  WHEAT  CO.  \A/  HFAT 
NEWARK.  N.J.  TYITBiM  I 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

.  . . ...I.. ...  . . . . 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Proportion  of  Roughage 
to  Grain 

I  have  four  milk  cows.  Until  now  I 
have  had  cornstalks  and  good  hay ;  been 
feeding  four  quarts  ready  mixed  feed 
daily.  I  have  used  the  cornstalks  and 
(find  the  hay  running  short.  A  farmer 
tells  me  it.  is  better  to  buy  feed  than 
hay,  or  feed  more  grasin  and  reduce 
amount  of  hay.  iWhat  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  doing  and  what  grain  would  you 
recommend  feeding?  E.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  system  of  feeding 
wherein  grain  can  be  substituted  for 
roughage  in  a  dairy  herd.  The  very  na- 


ration  that  will  enable  her  to  gain  in 
weight  and  flesh  and  condition  during  her 
dry  period.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
would  dry  this  cow  up  at  once  and  feed 
her  a  ration  consisting  of:  5  parts  of 
cornmeal,  3  of  oats,  3  of  bran,  1  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 

I  should  feed  this  in  quantity  varying 
from  5  to  8  lbs.  per  day,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  cow.  If  she 
can  be  given  this  ration  and  in  addition 
the  run  of  luxuriant  pasture,  I  think  you 
will  find  she  will  gain  in  flesh  condition 
and  weight. 

I  am  assuming  that  this  cow  is  not  a 


ture  of  the  cow’s  digestive  system  makes  very  old  cow— that  she  is , preferably  un¬ 


it  necessary  that  she  be  supplied  with 
some  bulky  feeds  and  the  more  nutritious 
and  highly  digestible  this  roughage  is,  the 
better  results  that  follow  their  feeding 
practices. 


der  seven  years  of  age.  If  she  is  very 
old,  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  ration  that  will  enable  her  to  gain 
in  weight  and  condition  as  desired.  You 
must  also  remember  that  unless  the  cow 


3  he  biand  of  mixed  feed  you  aie  using  has  access  to  pasture  and  grass  and  for- 
is  a  most  excellent  one.  It  cairies  24  per  age,  it  is  necessary  to  give  her  some 
cent  protein,  has  a  cereal  base,  and  while  ronghage,  preferably  clover  or  Alfalfa 
it  does  not  carry  any  corn  germ  meal  and  hay ;  that  she  must  have  salt  available 
very  little  linseed  meal,  it  is  one  of  the  at  all  times;  and  that  the  grain  mugt  bo 

very  good  mixtures  on  the  market.  In  fed  regularly  and  continued  through  her 
the  absence  of  succulence,  I  should  feed  dry  period_  u  she  gaing  rapidly  5n  weight 

some  beet  pulp  but  I  should  scurry  and  carries  a  ]arge  amount  of  flesh  as 


around  in  the  neighborhood  and  find  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  to  feed  as  a  rough- 
age  and  not  attempt  to  feed  these  cows  on 


calving  time  approaches,  she  should  be 
fed  more  laxative  feed  and  thus  avoid 
inflammation  of  the  iidder  and  other  con 


a  concentrated  ration  rather  than  on  a  dition.s  that  are  coincident  to  parturition. 


combination  of  grain  and  roughage. 

'Obviously,  you  can  increase  the  amount 


If  you  use  the  mixed  feed  proposed,  add 
an  equal  part  of  cornmeal  to  them  dur- 


of  grain  and  reduce  the  amount  of  hay  if  ing  the  dry  period  and  feed  them  in  morp 
hay  is  expensive  and  more  or  less  a  limit-  gener0llg  qiiantities  ;  then  the  combin¬ 
ing  factor.  In  any  circumstance,  do  not  tion  proposed  in  shovel  mixture  can  be 
get  along  without  it,  even  though  it  be-  simp]ified  to  a  combination  consisting  of 
comes  necessary  to  feed  oat  straw  or  some  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and 
bulky  material  of  this  sort  in  order  to  ground  oats  if  the  animals  have  access  to 
make  possible  the  proper  mechanical  di-  gragg<  otherwise,  if  they  are  confined  to 
gestion  necessary  to  assimilation.  dry  yard,  it  ig  essential  that  you  add  lin- 


Feeding  Horses 

Referring  to  article  on  page  24,  “Win¬ 
tering  horses,”  in  answer  to  J.  F.  W., 
grain  mixture  five  parts  oats,  three  parts 
bran,  two  parts  cracked  corn,  can  I  leave 
out  the  cracked  corn  and  use  oats  and 
bran  only  and  in  what  proportion? 
Horses  are  12  years  old:  and  over. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  A.  b. 

It  would  be  possible  to  combine  oats 
and  bran  in  a  satisfactory  combination 
for  horses  of  the  age  and  description 
given  The  correct  proportion  would  be 
five  parts  of  oats,  three  parts  of  bran. 
This  mixture  might  have  to  be  modified 
somewhat,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  the  horses  were  doing  and 
whether  or  not  its  use  resulted  in  undue 
lax'ativeness  of  the  bowels.  This  amount 
of  bran  insures  safety  in  the  combination, 
while  the  bulk  of  energy  would  of  course 
obtain  from  the  oats  supply.  In  this 
combination,  it  is  good  judgment  to  in¬ 
clude  some  linseed  meal  in  the  oats  and 
bran  mixture,  for  this  method  will  make 
possible  the  silky  shading  of  the  Winter 
coat  and  will  foster  a  more  complete 
assimilation  and  present  a  more  oily  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  coat  of  the  animal.  The 
ration,  of  course,  must  be  supported  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  roughage,  such  as 
Timothy  hay  and  cornfodder,  and  the 


seed  meal  in  order  that  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  may  be  kept  up  to  a  satisfying  stand¬ 
ard.  This  can  be  fed  in  quantities  rang¬ 
ing  from  5  to  8  lbs.  per  day. 


Green  Oats  in  Silo 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  keep 
green  oats  in  a  square  silo  successfully? 
I  have  a  round  silo  and  a  square  one 
which  is  used  when  more  corn  is  left 
after  filling  the  round  one.  In  case  I  did 
not  have  enough  corn  to  fill  the  square 
one  could  I  put  green  oats  in  the  bottom 
and  have  them  come  out  nice  and  green? 

New  York.  e.  h.  p. 

Several  years  ago  we  undertook  to 
ensile  some  oats  and  Canada  field  peas. 
We  cut  them  down  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  allowed  them  to  dry  and  ripen 
somewhat,  then  ran  them  through  an 
ensilage  cutter  and  into  the  silo.  We 
had,  as  I  remember  it,  a  12-ft.  silo,  which 
was  filled'  nearly  full  of  this  product, 
mixed  slightly  with  some  green  Alfalfa 
hay.  In  about  three  weeks  after  this  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  ensiled,  our  dairy  barn 
and  silo  burned  up,  and  we  were  scarcely 
able  to  give  this  experiment  a  fair  trial. 

The  silo  was  of  wooden  construction 
and  burned  to  the  ground,  but  much  of 
the  silage  was  intact.  We  felt  sure  that 
this  material  would  have  to  be  distributed 


horses  must  have  access  to  salt  and  pos-  over  the  ground  as  manure.  But  one  day 


sibly  some  charcoal  from  time  to  time  if 
their  appetities  are  to  be  whetted  and 
they  are  to  take  to  their  feed,  always 
with  avidity. 

Corn,  you  know,  is  a  basic  feed  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Its  primary 
function  being  to  supply  heat  and  energy 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  animal  to 
gain  in  flesh  and  weight.  For  work 
horses  that  it  is  not  desired  to  fatten  or 
establish  increases  in  weight,  the  corn 
can  be  safely  omitted  and  the  oats  and 
bran  substituted. 


one  of  the  dairy  cows  broke  out  of  the 
barn,  rubbed  up  against  this  ensiled  ma¬ 
terial,  and  to  our  very  great  surprise, 
commenced  eating  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  relish.  The  herdsman,  anxious  to  sup¬ 
ply  some  succulence  to  his  herd,  threw 
off  the  top  of  this  mass  and  fed  some  of 
the  cows  on  this  silage.  The  results  were 
most  unusual.  The  cows  relished  it  be¬ 
yond  description.  They  increased  their 
flow  of  milk  very  substantially,  and  we 
were  able  to  utilize  the  major  portion  of 
this  ensilage  for  feeding  pruposes.  I 
noted,  however,  that  there  was  an  exces¬ 
sive  fermentation  and  I  dare  say,  much 


Feeding  Freshening  Cow 

Our  family  cow  is  due  to  freshen  July  the  feeding  value  of  the  proteins  par- 
0  but  she  is  very  thin.  I  feed  her  at  ticularly,  was  exhausted.  But  it  did  sup- 

STpaKTi  bt*“  pIy  s”ceu!eTe-  W“S  mOSl 

about  two  weeks;  before  that  I  fed  a  we  were  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  the 
mixed  feed.  This  cow  is  a  very  persist-  results.  We  repeated  the  experiment  in 
en‘  “;1,ker*  r  v  v  w- w-  Part  the  next  year,  but  did  not  have 

ureness  co.,  JN.  x.  enough  of  the  oats  and  peas  to  fill  the 

You  are  right  in  appreciating  the  im-  silo,  and  as  a  result  a  great  deal  of  the 
portance  of  providing  your  cow  with  a  material  spoiled. 


Free  Demonstration  in  Your  Own  Bam 

PROVES 

The  New  Surge  Milker 

Is  Easy  to  Keep  Clean 

Instead  of  claims  and  promises  we  offer  absolute  PROOF. 
The  new  SURGE  Milker  is  radically  different  from  any 
milker  you  ever  saw.  Its  new  surging  action  milks  cows 
better.  It  is  designed  so  that  any  man  can  produce  clean, 
low  count  milk  because  the  SURGE  is  really  easy  to 
keep  clean.  Grade  “A”  milk  GUARANTEED 
m  districts  where  milk  is  graded.  Write 
us  for  details  of  this  genuine  free 
demonstration 
offer. 


^JVfilker 

Pine  Tree  MilkingMachme  Co 


No  Milker  With 
Possibly  Be  “ 

It  is  possible  to  wash  any 
machine — even  to  make 
clean  milk  with  it.  But  no 
machine  with  longmilk  tubes 
is  EASY  to  keep  clean— and 
no  advertising  or  selling  talk 
can  make  it  so. 

It’s  a  long  hard  job  to  clean 
long  milk  tubes,  milk  claws 
and  complicated  teat  cups. 
If  you  take  enough  time  to 
do  it  right,  you  might  as  well 
go  back  to  hand  milking. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have 
done  that  very  thing. 

To  produce  clean  milk,  a 
machine  must  be  washed 
clean  after  every  milking — 
not  simply  rinsed  and 
dumped  into  a  strong  steri¬ 
lizing  solution.  You  can’t 
buy  any  magic  compound 
that  will  take  the  place  of 
thorough  washing.  It  takes 
a  clean  machine  to  produce 
clean  milk;  don’t  let  anybody 
tell  you  different. 

A  salesman  may  say,  “Easy 


No  Claws 
No  long  Milk  Tubes 

Long  Tubes  Can 
Easy  to  Clean” 

to  clean”,  but  why  should 
you  take  anyone’s  word  for 
it,  when  it’s  so  easy  to  find 
out  for  yourself?  Why  buy 
any  machine  until  you  try 
taking  it  apart,  washing  it, 
and  putting  it  together  again, 
yourself?  Do  that  and  then 
judge  from  your  own  exper¬ 
ience  whether  or  not  it  is 
“Easy  to  clean.” 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  make  this  test  of 
the  Surge — so  you  can  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  clean  a 
milker  that  has  no  long  tubes 
— no  claws,  and  a  teat  cup 
that  you  can  jerk  apart  in 
half  a  second.  Ask  the  other 
fellow  to  give  you  the  same 
chance  at  his  machine.  Get 
the  full  FACTS.  Then  if  you 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
every  day,  washing  long 
tubes  and  fussing  with  teat 
cups,  go  ahead.  That’s  your 
business.  But  it  is  only  horse 
sense  to  know  what  you’re 
up  against  before  you  buy. 


Write  for  Free  Demonstration  Offer 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  very  special  offer  we  will  make  to  the  first  man  in 
each  community  who  requests  a  demonstration  in  his  own  barn,  absolutely 
without  obligation  to  buy.  Also  of  the  very  easy  terms  now  made  to 
Surge  buyers.  Don’t  wait.  Write  TODAY! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  30-75  118  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 

0  CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  BERKELEY, CAL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

2843  W.  19th  St.  750  N.  Washington  Ave.  2445  Prince  St.  Bourse  Building 


THE  WORLDS 

REATEST 

PUMPING,  ENGINE 


'T'HAT'S  what  users  say  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm 
X  i  ump  Engine  —  its  remarkable  pumping  ability  and 
performance  under  every  possible  condition  have  made  it 
famous.  The  way  that  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

has  solved  the  water  problem  on  the  farm  is  wonderful.  It 
makes  absolutely  certain  at  a  moment’s  notice  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  cool  water  for  all  purposes  regardless  of  any 
and  all  wind  and  weather  conditions.  Comes  complete 
and  can  be  put  into  service  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  17-A.  It’s  free. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

EtUblllhod  1840  Builders  of  Farm  Engines 

535  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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SPEE 


Inbuilt 

Dependability 
Sor  Rural  Service 


The  Speed  Wagon  cannot  select  its  routes.  So  it  travels 
whatever  roads  are  available — and  masters  them! 

And  puts  the  sureness  of  paved-way  travel  into  by-way 
operation. 

A  singularly  powerful  engine  provides  strong-hearted 
ability  to  surmount  the  sharp  grade  or  the  long  climb. 

Vital  parts  are  50%  oversize,  to  counteract  the  toll 
which  worn  and  unimproved  roads  strive  to  take. 

Pneumatic  cord  tires,  supplemented  by  the  scientific 
distribution  of  chassis  weight,  provide  hazard-free 
traction  through  the  miry  stretches. 

A  spiral  bevel  gear  drive  combines  with  a  13-plate  clutch 
and  broad-faced  transmission  gears  to  effectually  insure 
driving  sureness,  smoothness  and  quietness. 

Pronounced  accessibility  makes  it  easy  for  owner- 
attention  to  save  frequent  garage  service. 

Economical  capacity  range,  500  to  2500  pounds. 

Twelve  standard  bodies.  Chassis,  $1185  at 
Lansing.  Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  big 
Reo  shops — not  assembled. 


REO  .MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Henyard 


A  Home-made  Brooder 
Heater 

Mrs.  B.  G.,  of  New  Jersey,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a  brooder  heater  devised  by  her¬ 
self  to  care  for  about  75  chicks  and 
proving  superior  to  one  purchased  for 
that  purpose.  A  metal  wash  tub  was 
turned  bottom  side  up  upon  three  bricks, 
making  room  for  the  chicks  to  go  beneath. 
To  furnish  heat,  an  incubator  lamp  was 
set  .beneath  the  upturned  tub  and  guarded 
by  a  circular  tin, shield  about  it,  this 
shield  having  holes  punched  through  it. 
Holes  were  punched  through  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
lamp  fumes.  No  details  as  to  the  size 
or  number  of  holes  are  given  and  this 
may  have  to  be  a  matter  for  a  little 
experimenting,  punching  but  a  few  holes 
at  'first  and  increasting  the  number  if 
necessary. 

The  tub  thus  becomes  a  hover  for  the 
chicks,  the  principle  being  that  of  the 
coal  stove  heater  ordinarily  used  for 
large  flocks.  A  better  shield  for  the  lamp 
could  probable  be  made  from  hardware 
cloth,  a  heavy  close-meshed  -wire  netting 
often  used  to  close  the  space  beneath 
porches.  This  should  be  high  enough 
to  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  tub’s 


Chick  Mash;  Canker; 
Wild  Cherry 

1.  Would  you  give  a  good  chick  start¬ 
ing  mash,  to  be  used  before  chicks  are 
placed  on  regular  growing  masfi?  2.  I 
have  had  trouble  with  fowls  having 
canker  at  mouth  of  windpipe.  Have  good 
house  and  litter.  Very  few  cases  have 
colds.  Would  often  pick  up  hen  dead 
in  morning  and  there  would  be  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  death  than  suffocation 
by  canker.  Have  watched  flock  carefully 
and  those  that  seem  to  have  obstructed 
breathing  can  always  be  treated  and 
saved.  Have  seen  a  great  deal  of  canker 
and  roup,  but  nothing  as  quick  as  this. 
Fowls  would  be  apparently  in  good  shape 
at  night  and  in  morning  there  would  be 
one  or  two  dead.  3.,  In  the  range  that 
I  intended  using  green  feed  will  be  some¬ 
what  limited  ;  same  will  have  to  be  grown 
and  carried  in.  There  is  a  strip  of  brush 
on  it  of  scrub  oak  and  wild  cherry.  Would 
there  be  any  trouble  or  danger  of  young 
stock  eating  this,  or  any  harm  come  if 
they  do?  f.  h.  h. 

'Sayville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Three  parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
each,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal,  sifted 
ground  heavy  oats,  flour  wheat  middlings 
and  ground  meat  scrap  (N.  J.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.) 

2.  Watch  for  any  fowls  showing  symp¬ 
toms  of  obstructed  breathing  and  if  cank¬ 
ers  (fungus  growths)  are  found  in  the 


--BricTc  JBrzcIc- 

Detail  of  Brooder  Heater 


bottom ;  otherwise  the  little  chicks  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  jump  over  it  and 
against  the  lamp. 

This  seems  to  me  a  practical  way  to 
brood  a  small  number  of  chicks  for  a 
limited  time,  though  any  considerable 
number  would  soon  outgrow  such 
quarters.  The  diagram  will  make  the 
device  more  clear.  M.  B.  D. 


Protecting*  Hens  Against 
Disease;  Whitewash 
on  Paper 

1.  I  would  like  to  have  something  to 
put  in  the  drinking  water  of  my  hens  to 
keep  off  disease.  2.  Will  government 
whitewash  stick  on  wallpaper  for  interior 
use,  and  can  you  tinge  or  coloy  white¬ 
wash?  B.  Y.  H. 

Rudy,  Pa. 


mouth  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  scrape  them  away  and  paint  the 
places  with  tincture  of  iodine.  These 
fungus  growths  are  encouraged  by  dark¬ 
ness,  dampness,  warmth  and  mustiness, 
discouraged  by  dryness,  sunlight,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  fresh  air. 

3.  Horses  and  cattle  have,  I  believe, 
been  injured  by  eating  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  wilted  leaves  from  wild  cherry 
trees,  these  developing  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
make  them  dangerous,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  cherries,  red,  black  and  choke 
cherries,  is  eaten  by  birds  and  wandering 
boys  and,  beyond  badly  puckered  mouths, 
I  have  never  known  of  any  serious  con¬ 
sequences  from  the  act.  Wild  cherries 
are  a  natural  food  for  birds,  and  the  trees 
a  natural  home  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  be¬ 
cause  of  which  latter  fact  they  should  be 
destroyed.  Birds  can  find  other  food  and 
boys  can  pucker  their  mouths  by  whistl¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 


1.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  there  was 
something  that  could  be  put  into  the 
drinking  water  of  hens  that  would  keep 
off  disease,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
such  things  are  advertised,  it  requires 
more  credulity  than  I  possess  to  believe  in 
them.  Drinking  water  may  be  made  anti¬ 
septic  by  the  addition  of  such  germicides 
as  permanganate  of  potash  in  sufficient 
amount  but  the  germicidaf  action  of  such 
things  is  of  very  uncertain  duration  and, 
of  course,  does  not  extend  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  sources  of  contact  in 
a  pen  of  fowls.  If  any  one  pins  his  faith 
to  medicated  drinking  water  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  disease,  he  is  likely  to  have 
his  confidence  shattered  at  any  time. 

2.  As  the  so-called  government  white¬ 
wash  contains  both  the  adhesive  proper 
ties  of  rice  and  glue,  I  should  expect  it  to 
adhere  to  wallpaper  if  any  whitewash 
could.  The  following  recipe  for  making 
an  interior  whitewash  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  :  Slake  lime  with  water  and  add 
sufficient  skim-milk  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistency  of  thin  cream.  To  each  gal¬ 
lon,  add  one  ounce  of  salt  and  two  ounces 
of  brown  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  This 
is  a  more  simple  formula  than  that  of 
government  whitewash,  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  for  outside  use.  Coloring  matters 
may  be  used  to  tint  whitewash. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pigeons  in  Close  Quarters 

Why  is  it  my  pigeons  do  not  lay?  I 
have  two  pairs  in  a  wide  coop  5  ft.  long, 
2%  ft.  high,  2  ft.  wide  and  have  a  house 
for  them  21 2/j  ft.  high,  8  in.  long  and  1  ft. 
wide.  I  feed  them  corn  and  give  them 
fresh  water  daily.  Some  people  say  that 
it  is  the  changing  of  climate.  I  brought 
them  from  New  Jersey  one  month  ago. 

Kenton,  Del.  h.  h. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  wall  never  make 
much  of  a  success  with  pigeons  in  such 
close  quarters.  A  pigeon  fly  should  be 
large  enough  to  give  the  birds  a  chance 
to  stretch  their  wings  and  get  some  ex¬ 
ercise,  which  requires  a  space  I  would 
say  10  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  high  and  per¬ 
haps  6  ft.  wide  for  even  a  few  birds.  Your 
house  8  in.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  small,  fc  each  pair  should  have 
a  double  nest  18  in.  wide  by  about  2  ft. 
long,  arranged  one  above  the  other,  -so 
your  house  would  not  be  large  enough 
for  the  nests  alone. 

An  exclusive  corn  ration  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  favorable  results  with  pigeons 
in  confinement,  as  they  require  a  variety 
of  grains  more  than  they  require  any 
certain  climate.  A  mixture  of  kaffir  corn, 
three  parts ;  whole  corn,  four  parts ; 
■wheat,  three  parts,  and  Canada  peas, 
two  parts,  will  make  a  fairly  good  ration, 
but  pigeons  also  require  grit,  salt  and 
Charcoal  to  complete  the  ration.  It  is 
not  enough  simply  to  give  pigeons  fresh 
water  to  drink,  as  they  should  also  have 
enough  to  bathe  in,  for  that  is  their  na¬ 
tural  way  of  keeping  clean. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 
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All  Sorts 


One  spin  means  “Go”! 


Avoiding  a  Dower  Right 

A  curious  legal  question  comes  from 
one  of  our  readers.  He  seems  to  be 
on  rather  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  and 
he  wishes  to  buy  property  and  have  it 
arranged  so  that  the  property  will  not 
go  to  his  wife  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  This  man  wants  to  know  if 
he  can  transfer  the  property  to  his 
friend,  known  as  B  in  any  way,  so 
that  B  will  hold  it,  and  yet  the  first 
man  still  be  the  owner  in  case  of  B’s 
death.  He  wants  the  property  to 
come  back  to  himself  in  case  his  friend 
passes  away.  He  also  wants  to  know 
if  he  can  serve  on  a  jury,  and  pay  in¬ 
surance,  and  be  known  as  the  owner 
when  all  the  time  the  property  is  in 
B’s  name.  This  is  a  curious  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  we  have  heard  and  the  following 
answer  is  about  the  best  we  can  give: 

We  can  give  you  no  help  so  that 
you  can  own  property  and  avoid 
dower  for  your  wife.  The  statute  was 
so  designed  that  a  wife  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  dower.  Of 
course  B  could  take  title  and  make  a 
will  leaving  the  property  to  you  in 
case  of  his  death,  but  this  would  not 
make  you  subject  to  jury  duty. 


Fireplace  Attachment 

May  I  offer  a  suggestion  about  “The 
Fireplace  as  a  House  Heater?”  Page 
120  gives  a  very  good  suggestion  for 
getting  air  for  the  fire  and  ventilation 
for  the  room,  but  the  room  would  have 


to  be  very  “airtight”  in  every  place  to 
allow  this  to  work  best. 

In  the  sketch  is  shown  extension  “A” 
to  overcome  the  main  trouble,  and  this 
with  the  extension  “B”  will  make  the 
plan  work  better.  f.  v.  b. 

Meadville,  Pa. 


Caustic  Soda  for  Chemical 
Toilet 

Some  of  our  readers  report  trouble  in 
buying  ordinary  chemicals  .at  the  drug¬ 
stores ;  for  example,  caustic  soda.  We 
have  advised  our  people  to  use  20  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of 
water  to  be  used  in  a  chemical  toilet. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  mixture  for  the 
purpose.  One  of  our  people  went  to  a 
drug-store  and  asked  for  this  caustic  soda. 
He  says  the  druggist  laughed  at  him. 
They  only  had  1  lb.  in  the  store,  and 
that  was  worth  $1  per  lb.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  use  such  a 
chemical  for  the  purpose  named,  so  this 
reader  writes  us  to  ask  if  the  statement 
is  correct,  or  if  there  is  something  else 
which  will  be  just  as  good.  We  sent  this 
to  a  chemist  and  he  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply : 

“The  caustic  soda  referred  to  is  merely 
ordinary  commercial  lye  that  is  used  for 
making  soap,  for  certain  cleaning  pro¬ 
cesses  and  is  used  to  put  on  the  horn 
buttons  of  calves  so  horns  will  not  grow. 
It  is  a  very  strong  substance  and  quite 
poisonous.  It  can  be  purchased  at  any 
grocery  store  for  only  a  few  cents.  Ask 
for  “household  lye”  and  you  will  get  the 
caustic  soda.  The  druggist  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  inexcusable  ignorance  in  laughing 
at  you.  If  he  were  anything  of  a  chem¬ 
ist  he  should  have  told  you  that  common 
lye  is  the  same  substance.  It  does  happen 
that  a  very  refined  chemical  called  sodium 
hydroxide  or  sodium  hydrate  or  caustic 
soda  ranges  from  27  to  52c  per  lb.  retail. 
This  is  used  only  for  certain  accurate 
Chemical  purposes  and  is  not  for  a  chem¬ 


ical  toilet.  There  are  several  chemicals 
you  can  use  in  place  of  lye  or  caustic 
soda,  but  they  are  more  expensive  and 
are  not  as  satisfactory  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.” 


Tractor  Hitch 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  a  Ford- 
son  tractor  hitch  which  would  put  the 
plow  to  one  side  for  plowing  close  to 
trees,  the  following  hitch  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory. 


For  irons  use  old  cutter-bars  from 
mowers,  use  %  or  %-in.  bolts. 

W.  J.  K. 


Inside  Painting 

A  reader  asks  what  color  of  paint  the 
Pastoral  Parson  used  in  the  painting  he 
spoke  of  some  time  ago.  The  Pastoral 
Parson  makes  the  following  reply  : 

In  painting  doors  we  found  that  ma¬ 
hogany  was  a  fine  color  when  the  trim¬ 
mings  or  other  woodwork  were  of  white. 
If  there  is  not  much  white  in  the  room, 
paint  the  panels  of  the  door  white  and 
the  rest  of  it  mahogany.  On  the  outside, 
we  paint  the  whole  door  mahogany.  For 
a  whole  room  we  have  found  that  a  dark 
brown  oatmeal  paper  for  the  walls  with 
white  woodwork  and  mahogany  doors 
make  a  fine  combination.  These  colors 
are  splendid  in  not  fading  readily,  and 
the  mahogany  door  does  not  show  the 
finger  marks. 


The  Straw  Hat 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
says  the  American  people  will  buy  $32,- 
000,000  worth  of  new  straw  hats  this 
year.  There  are  96  hat  factories  produc¬ 
ing  straw  hats,  and  the  output  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $10,000,000  in  1904  to  $32,- 
500,000  in  1923. 

Don’t  delude  yourself,  adds  the  Trade 
Record,  when  you  buy  your  new  Spring 
hat  with  the  thought  that  you  have  by 
that  act  “helped  out  the  American  farm¬ 
er”  for  the  number  of  straw  hats  made 
from  the  product  of  our  grain  fields  the 
biggest  in  the  world,  is  practically  nil. 
Nearly  all  of  the  material  from  which  our 
straw  hats  are  made  comes  to  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  All  authorities 
upon  this  subject  assert  that  the  straw 
from  which  straw  hats  are  made  is  grown 
from  special  varieties  of  wheat  in  China, 
Japan  and  Italy,  pulled  before  ripening, 
bleached  in  the  sun  and  dew,  and  the 
color  removed  by  chemical  process,  and 
the  straw  turned  into  “braids”  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  these 
braids  forward  to  the  United  States. 
Our  own  official  statistics  indicate  that 
nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  “Materials 
for  hats  of  straw”  was  imported  in  1923, 
over  $3,000,000  worth  from  .Japan,  $2,- 
250,000  from  China  and  a  little  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  from  Italy. 


Homemade  Soap 

About  two  years  ago  I  saw  a  recipe 
for  making  soap  which  I  found  very  good. 
The  ingredients  were :  English  resin, 
powdered  borax  and  lye.  Would  you 
republish  this  recipe  again,  for  1  have 
lost  it?  MBS.  B.  L.  K. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  requested, 
which  was  reprinted  in  our  issue  of  July 
17,  1920 :  Place  an  iron  kettle  over  the 
fire,  and  measure  in  eight  gallons  of 
water,  soft  preferred.  Let  the  water  get 
hot,  but  not  boiling.  Add  1  lb.  rosin,  1 
lb.  borax,  and  three  cans  concentrated 
lye.  Add  the  lye  very  slowly,  so  there  is 
no  splashing,  as  it  is  highly  corrosive. 
Stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  Then  add  12 
lbs.  of  scrap  grease  or  10  lbs.  of  tallow  ; 
boil  and  stir  two  hours,  or  until  a  little 
dipped  out  on  a  saucer  "will  harden.  If 
the  lye  eats  a  feather,  and  the  grease  is 
on  top  and  lye  underneath  in  saucer, 
more  grease  or  a  gallon  of  water  should 
be  added,  but  if  all  is  measured  properly 
there  should  be  no  trouble.  The  fire 
should  not  be  too  hot,  or  soap  will  boil 
over.  The  old  way  was  to  boil  over  a 
fire  out  of  doors.  When  soap  is  finished, 
cover  kettle  and  leave  till  next  day,  when 
the  soap  may  be  cut  out  in  blocks. 


Popular 

uses 

include— 

gas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and. 

telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglac 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman. 

porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and. 

outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


Eveready  Column 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4. 
5  or  6  cells  in  a 
neat ,  water-proof 
steel  case . 


BANG!  at  the  first  turn — that’s  the  way  your 
engine  starts  every  time,  if  Eveready  Columbia 
Dry  Batteries  furnish  the  ignition.  Hissing 
hot  sparks  pour  into  cold  cylinders  when  these 
batteries  go  into  action.  Millions  of  sparks 
rarin’  to  go  are  locked  up  inside  Eveready 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries. 

For  radio — use  the  powerful,  long-lasting 
Eveready  Columbia  Ignitor,  \y2  volts. 
Operates  all  dry-cell  tubes  during  long  hours 
of  happy  listening;  adopted  by  radio  engineers 
as  the  standard  radio  dry  cell. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Fahnestock 
spring  clip  bind- 
ing  posts  on  the 
Ignitor  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost  to  you. 

Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  stores 


U.S.ARMYMsu„NoT 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


'  Sires 
5'A  to  12 


t  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last,  of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather' 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  you  save  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


la  use 

over 


MINERAL*,,, 


Booklet 

Free  _____ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  C.  bbanson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  kiehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family— aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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BIG  REDUCTION 
IN  CHICK  PRICES 

LORD  FARMS 

White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 

Now  §20.00  hundred 

MR.  POULTRYMAN:— 
You  can’t  afford  to  raise 
ordinary  chicks  when  you  can 
buy  LORD  FARMS  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  at  such  a  price. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BIG  REDUCTION 
IN  8-10  WEEKS 
PULLET  PRICES 

Efficient  method  and  quantity 
production  have  reduced  our 
costs  so  that  we  can  sell  the 
best  8-10  weeks 

PULLETS 

we  ever  raised  at 

$1.50  each 

in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Now  ready  to  ship.  Every 
bird  guaranteed  satisfactory 
on  arrival.  A  chance  to  get  a 
flock  to  be  proud  of. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (strain) 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (hoISSESI  i&m) 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (strain ) 

Trapnested  and  State  Tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  Range  raised.  My  old  customers  buy  Sunnybi  ook 
chicks  and  eggs  year  after  year  and  my  new  customers 
say  they  have  bought  no  better  at  any  price.  8-week-old 
Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

A-  Howard  Fingar,  SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Elizaville,  N.  Y 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  PricesJZ  June 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Rocks  8.00  15.00  - - 

W .  Wyandottes  8.00  15.00  - - 

R.  I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  - - 

Heavy  Mixed  5.50  11.00  47.50  90.00 
Light  Mixed  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  thisad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pitlow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

Varieties  Prices  on:  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  $10.75  $52.00  $  98.00 

•  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  12.25  60.00  116.00 

lteds,  White  Rocks  13.25  65.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wy’dottes,  BuffOrp’tons  15.00  73.00  140.00 

Golden  Wyandottes  1  50  ,00  00  195  00 

Blue  Andalusians  /  “u  su  J00  0u 

Assorted  Chicks  8.75  43.00  84.00 

5%  discount  allowed  on  all  orders  received 
30  days  before  chicks  are  wanted  ;  100%  live 
Every*  C^hick  delivery  guaranteed.  TRY  OUR  CHICKS. 
We  Sell  American  Chickeries,  Box  210,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff  strain  direct. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Directly  Imported  Legh'o'rns 

Our  extra  large  English  Layers  from,  trap  nested 
stock  with  records  of  272  to  314  eggs,  are  real  profit 
payers.  FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  now  only 
1S16  per  100.  Hatches  each  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN(Direct) 

Certified — Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  $1.15 
each;  #100  per  100  for  May,  June,  July  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Hatching 
Eggs  at  $tt  per  100  ;  #55  per  1,000.  No  more  chix  this 
season.  Cedarlnirst  Poultry  Farm,  Hallway,  N.  J. 


Inspection 

^eliai 


/amv 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18.60  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Auconas,  $13.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeoland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  40 


KIRKUP’S  Poultry  Farm 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-old 
chicks,  hatched  from  selected  hens,  mated  to  certified 
cockerels.  Hatches  every  Wednesday  after  Feb.  20th. 
Safe  delivery  of  Quality  stock  guaranteed.  #25  per 
hundred  ;  #20  in  lots  of  600  or  more.  Circular. 
KIRKUP  BROS.  MATTITUCK.  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 


260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  .$16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  20.00  per  100 

June  hatched,  $2  less;  July,  $4  less;  August,  $6  less 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  Quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery,  June  15th  and  each  week  af¬ 
ter.  25— $8.50;  50— $6.50  ;  100— $11  :  500— $50;  1,000— $100. 
Better  layersyou  never  will  get;  ordernow;  safedelivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WYCKOFF’S  BEST  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Direct 

Eggs— Chicks — Satisfaction— Safe  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Another  mating  not  direct.  Prices  right.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Try  us.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  H  M.  A.  CAMPBELL  Jamestown,  Pa, 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 
pullets.  No  better  layers. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Questions;  Late 
Molters 

1.  One  reads  such  different  accounts 
as  to  how  much  scratch  feed  to  give 
hens  that  I  find  it  rather  confusing. 
One  authority  will  state  to  feed  from 
12  to  15  lbs.  per  100  hens,  another  will 
say  give  them  a  limited  amount  in  the 
morning  and  all  they  will  clean  up  at 
night,  while  still  another  will  say  make 
them  eat  equal  quantities  of  grain  and 
scratch  by  weight.  And  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  differ  about  as  much. 
A  commercial  feed  that  I  am  using 
says  feed  equal  amount  by  weight  of 
grain  and  mash,  and  that  is  what  1  am 
doing  with  rather  good  results,  al¬ 
though  I  often  wonder  if  I  should  not 
give  them  all  of  the  grain  at  night 
that  they  will  clean  up.  I  keep  my 
chickens  housed  in  the  Winter  and 
feed  them  in  a  deep  litter  of  straw. 
2.  Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about,  commercial  vs. 
home-mixed  feed.  For  some  time  I 
fed  the  Cornell  masli  and  a  scratch 
feed  composed  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  but  was  persuaded  >by  a 
dealer  to  use  his  brand  of  feed,  but 
unless  a  comparative  test  was  run — 
which  at  present  I  am  not  in  a  postion 
to  do — it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the 
better.  The  commercial  feed  looks  bet¬ 
ter,  has  much  more  variety,  is  much 
better  mixed,  and  the  hens  do  not  pick 
around  in  the  mash  and  throw  it  out 
of  the  hoppers  as  they  do  with  the 
home-mixed  mash.  I  also  believe  that 
the  grains  in  the  commercial  scratch 
are  of  better  quality  than  one  gets  in 
the  home  scratch,  in  fact  I  am  sure 
they  are  if  the  makers  clean  them  as 
they  state  they  do.  3.  A  third  item 
that  puzzles  me  is  in  regard  to  culling 
early  or  late  molters.  Last  Fall  I  kept 
only  my  late  molters,  those  that  molted 
after  the  middle  of  September,  and 
tliey  did  not  start  laying  until  recently, 
in  fact  some  of  them  are  not  laying 
yet.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  hens  that 
molted  from  say  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  first  of  October  would  be  the 
ones  to  keep,  as  they  should  start  lay¬ 
ing  in  November  and  December  when 
eggs  are  high.  4.  When  feeding  man¬ 
gels  or  cabbage  how  many  pounds  per 
day  do  you  give  to  100  hens  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  feed  them? 

Lynnwood,  Va.  t.  b.  d. 

1.  If  you  attempt  to  keep  hens  ac¬ 
cording  to  “authorities”  you  will  be  in 
for  any  amount  of  confusion,  since  hens 
are  not  machines  and  have  little  re¬ 
spect  for  human  wisdom.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teaching  of  all  recognized 
authorities  is  worthy  of  respect,  for 
it  represents  what  some  capable  people 
believe  that  they  have  demonstrated 
to  be  true.  If  you  read  the  authorities, 
you  will  discover  that  they  agree  in 
the  main,  differing  only  in  minor  mat¬ 
ters  that  any  well-bred  and  courteous 
hen  will  be  disposed  to  make  little  of. 


Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 
PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Extra  Quality  Chicks 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

10.00 

“  100 

Barred  Rooks 

12.00 

100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

12. 00 

“  100 

Buff  Rocks 

1300 

“  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

13.00 

“  100 

Assorted  Chicks 

9. 00 

“  100 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  on  our  own  farm.  Bar¬ 
ron  English,  Hollywood,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Sheppard 
Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns.  Special  Star  matings,  100 — 
$16;  500— $75.  Extra  Selected.  100-$12 ;  500— $55.  Se¬ 
lected,  100— $10  ;  500 — $45.  Barred  Rocks,  100 — $14  ;  500 — 
$65.  Mixed  broods.  $8  per  100  straight.  For  June  deliv¬ 
ery,  lc  per  chick  less.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  Free 

Townline  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

J.  H.  Geerlings,  Prop.,  R.  1,  Box  18.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY 


Mixed  . $  8  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  lO  per  100 

l-|  I C  Barred  Rocks .  11  per  100 

Reds .  12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  lOOjf  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  Pa 


500  lots  Iac  less  each  J000  lots  lc  less  each 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX  sl^feEL&^EBJ  L- 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  KAllM, Irvington  on ilndson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly, Mgr. 


CHICKS 


From  OUR  OWN  Breeders. 
Healthy,  High  Producing 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS 


Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  ADRIAN  lleNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


□  ADV  PUIPIZQ  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sc 
DAD  T  l/nlvVxO  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  8c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTEU  VALLEY  HATCIIF.KY,  MeAliiterville,  Pa. 


3VE  AHOGAXT1  HEIDS 

Bred  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15  ; 
$6  for  50;  $10  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels,  $4.  Circular. 

IS.  QU ACKEN RUSH  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flock  100%  live  de- 

BEAVER,  MoAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS{ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L. 


HIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks  nested  Tom 

Barron  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chickbook.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  P». 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
7c.  100%  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Sirawser  McAllstervllls,  Pa. 


^P"~'4  u  I  /"N  If  O  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
I*  I  IV  O  Rocks,  11c;  Mixed,  8c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN.  McAliatervil!e,Pa. 


CHICKSH.EDUCED 

White  Wyandottes,  12c;  Barred  Rock,  10c.  and  S.  C. 
Leghorns, 8c  each,  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


Wanted— April  First  Hatch-1,500  l  lecghorn 

PULLETS.  50  April  hatched  Rhode  Island  Reds,  50 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  50  White  Plymouth  Rock  Pul¬ 
lets.  J.  L.  MURPHY,  Inc.,  238  W.  108th  St..  New  York  City 


IERSEY  BLACK  OIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
—  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Hofmdel,  N.  J. 


ruiv  NflNF  RFTTPP  Mixed.  8c.  White  and  Br. 
LnlA  DtllEK  Leghorns,  10c.  Buff  and 

Barred  Rocks,  12e.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  14c. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Ulf  Iff  15,000  WEEKLY 
„  nlVlO-POST  RAID- 

_  f  Per  100—8.  ©.White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  $10. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  $12. 
White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $13.  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  $13.  Mixed  $8.  Booklet 

free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Dopt.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


If  one  authority  tells  you  to  feed  12 
lbs.  of  grain  daily  to  each  100  fowls, 
and  another  tells  you  to  feed  15,  split 
the  difference  and  ask  the  lien  if  she 
is  satisfied.  If  she  evidently  is  not, 
feed  more,  for  it  is  the  hen,  not  the 
authority,  that  should  be  the  final 
arbiter  in  the  matter  and  almost  any 
sensible  authority  will  tell  you  that  a 
hen  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  in  the 
Winter  unless  she  has  all  that  she 
wants  to  eat.  The  idea  of  feeding  but 
little  of  the  day’s  ration  of  whole 
grain  in  the  morning  is  to  encourage 
patronage  of  the  mash  hopper,  but  no 
one  advocates  scrimping  the  whole 
grain  ration  of  the  day.  If  but  a 
fourth  or  a  third  is  fed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  balance  is  fed  at  night,  and 
this  has  the  double  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  sufficient  grain  to  fully  satisfy 
the  hen,  while  doing  it  at  a  time  when 
whole  hard  grain  is  needed  to  prevent 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  gone¬ 
ness  before  morning.  There  may  be 
those  who  can  tell  to  a  pound  how 
much  grain  and  how  much  mash  a  hen 
should  eat  in  different  months  of  the 
year,  but  the  most  of  us  will  have  to 
be  content  with  taking  their  figures 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  Prompt  Shipments 

<  100  chicks  500  chick* 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Recks  &  R.  1.  Reds  $12.00  $57.50 

Eglantine  Leghorns  $13.00  $60.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $  9.00  $43.00 

12- week-old  Pullets  $1.20  each 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 


Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 


Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Unexcelled  in  Quality 
Moderate  in  Price 

White  Leghorns .  »18  per  100  Prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  33  “  100  “ 

Barred  Rocks .  23  “  100 

White  Wyandottes .  35  “  100  “ 

On  orders  of  50  add  1  cent  per  chick— for  25 
add  3  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices, 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  MAY  DELIVERY 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  Healthy  stock,  fine  in  appearance, 
great  in  business  quality. 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKPRICES  SMASHED 

Wonderful  Bargains  in  chicks.  Greatest  cut  in 
prices.  $7  per  100  and  up,  for  June,  July,  Aug. 
and  Sept.  Hatched  by  men  of  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  From  culled  and  Hogan  tested  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  to 
your  door.  Large  illustrated  cat.  and  price  list 
free.  White,  Brorvn,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Reds  and  Broilers.  JOHNSON  Hatchery,  Ickcsburg,  Pa. 


Batoy  CtLiclis 

Per  100  Per  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8,90  #87.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  .  10.00  ’47  50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7  .00  82.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  MeAliiterville.  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop. 


OU  I  O  If  C  from  heavy  laying  flobks. 

*■  ■  ^  ^  ®  Bat  red  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 
9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100$  safe  delivery  guar.1 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


OurChicks  are  Your  Opportunity  uteE|gyt°"pedsfocrk; 

A-grade,  Leghorn,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Literature 

Free.  Sunnyslde  Poultry  Farm  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


ft  II IP  If  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c;  Rocks,  12«  ;  Reds, 
UlUUaw  18c;  Mixed,  9c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  HART  McAllsterville,  I’a, 


Baby  Chicks  of  Good  Utility 

Parcel  post  paid.  Free  circ.  FRANK  BLUM.  New  Washington.  0. 


riJIY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  9c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c  ;  Mixed, 
8©-  100 %  guar.  Reduced  on  500  orders.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  I»a. 


2,000  Bred-to-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  R 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Blue  Andalusians,  Silver  Spangled  Ilamb’s, 
Japanese  Silkies,  $2.50.  Blue  Orpingtons,  English  Ring- 
neck  Bheasants,  $4  per  15.  AUGUSTUS  RAYNOR, Hampton  Bays, N.Y 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  MaVTmhedispeeciaiHad^e,dtS 

ing  offer.  25  wonderful  sturdy  Chicks  from  Garden,  Syra-  ! 
cuse,  etc.,  winners,  $8.75;  50— $16.  prepaid.  Ill.,  Penn. cus¬ 
tomers  raising  100%.  Sat.  guar.  PERCY  RICHARDSON,  Bogota. N.J 


Whifp  WuaniinHoe  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
If  mie  nyanooiies  half  price.  2 .000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chieks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 


w 


hlle  Wyandottes.  ltegal-Dorcas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
layers,  $1.25-15;  $7—100.  R.  Rill,  Seneca  KpIL,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

,V  S 1  ,1 }  D  U  CKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
G  1 

INDIAN 

“  WORLD’S 

AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM 


BEST  STRAINS’ 

R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  prompt1  r«S5 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sollorsville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  50c 
,n  per  egg,  prepaid.  Mrs.  H.  MEIER  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Hronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $3.50  per  6  :  $5  per 
10.  Miss  ANNIE  WILHELM  Wrkntham,  Mass. 


Hnrnino  Bourbon  Reds.  147-egg  record  Hatchingeggs 

nUIIIIIIg  or  baby  turkeys.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock,  $1  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENROTH  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


BEAUANDOT  riiielrllnrte  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  UUUUHIgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right. Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbar,  L.  I.,  N.T. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  cAiSDuscau^et1oen 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sollenville,  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  » 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS, 


DUCKS.  PIGEONS 
ES,  PUPS. 
Telford.  Pa, 


White  Holland  Turkey s-Eggs,  50c 

Pekin  Ducks— Eggs,  12— $1.75  ;  Ducklings,  85c,  Wyan¬ 
dottes— Eggs,  15— $1.50,  postpaid.  0.  H.  WRIGHT.  Bayville,  N.  J. 

PEKINS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  IndisS 

Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
than  chix.  Cat.free.  WATNE  CO.  0UCK  FARM,  Clyde  N.T. 


DUX 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allxton  S nn ah  P o  38  N.  Beacon  St* 
^il8LWU  °4uap  ALLSTON.  MASS! 


Squab  Book  FREE 

k  Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
^market  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
^  Raisedin one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
^  mousbreeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yis.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


* 


\ 


Rapid  Growth  and  Health 
For  POULTRY,  HOGS  and  STOCK 
Fed  on  The  Popular 


'stbovens 

FISH  MEAL 


ivW'*’ 


jjggx-- 

F POULTRY ftCM1 


Let  this  acknowledged  superior  feed  supplement 
give  you  greater  profits.  Recognised  as  the  one 
essential  stimulator,  being  made  from  freshly- 
caught,  finely-ground  Menhaden  fish.  Send  for  Free 
Samples  and  helpful  feeding  information. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


/  ET’S  Get  Acquainted!  ../Mir 
*-»  ORDER  MAY  CHICKS  NOW 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1. 

Price  Each 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c 
White  Wyandottes  14c 
Barred  Rocks  12c 

R.  I.  Reds  12c 

Mixed  Chicks  8c 

lO-Wk-old  Pullets  $1.20 
One  cent  per  chick  additional  for  orders  less  than  100, 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  circular. 
The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

:first  pen,  storrs  1924 

Breaking  All,  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

PULLETS 

(All  sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  above  hens) 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 


From  purebred, 
inspected  and 
eulled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  4.50  8.50  16.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . . .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


"SINGLE  COMB1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

ODAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JuUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  ehicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Bo*  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


50,000 


for  MAY 


Big,  Vigorous  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  Chix 

Batched  from  big  vigorous  two  and  three  year  old 
lree  range  Breeders.  Bred  for  large  chalk  white 
eggs.  Culled  by  experts.  Chix  12^0  each,  $120.00  a 
1000.  10091  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  Rep.  First  Nat’l.  Bank,  Perkasie. 
Big  hatch  due  5th  and  t  3th  of  May. 

Reliable  Standard  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
A.  N.  Strawser,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  1  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Pllllsxfc  3,000  eiffht-wk.-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
4  la  pullets,  Barron  strain.  Write  for  price  list. 

Twin  Brook  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ApriJ  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  Quality — Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS..  Atlantic,  Pa. 

“  Martin’s  ”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14c*;  Broil¬ 
ers,  I  e.  Bank  reference.  JiS.  K.  PISH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

U/OITT  YOU  ADDRESS  CARO  (TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordont- 
™  *iHe,  »*..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks  !  Our  Important  message  lias  helped  thousands 


33ABY  OHICKS 

Bred  for  utility  and  size,  12c  each, 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS — 12c 

s.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers .  9c 

free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  Pa&.»  id5,rect- 


A.  LEE  HARRISON 


H.  1).  1 


Lambertvflle,  N.  J. 


Ctlipb*  Leghorns,  9c,  Hatched  from  my  own 

vsiiurvd  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PURE  BREDCHIX«*5 

per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  S13.  Best  strain.  Guar 
anteed  to  please.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 

The  Trail’s  End  Po.ulAryc  Farm>  Sordonsvllle,  Va.,is 

*  LNU,  noted  for  its  world  famous  laving 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures! 

Mixed  Chicks  S7Veu  10°-  TFei7is  strain  White 

t>  ,  ■— >  .  .  „al,d  Brown  Leghorns,  $8  per  100. 

Barred  Rock  and  R.  I,  Reds,  $9  per  100.  From  free 
range  breeders  100$  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

O.  B.  BASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Ifit  KUK  AL  NEW 

as  an  approximate  guide  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  wishes  of  the  hen  as  our  final 
monitor. 

2.  As  to  commercial  vs.  home-mixed 
mashes,  it  seems  to  me  very  largely  a 
matter  of  price.  There  undoubtedly 
are  as  good  commercial  mixtures  as 
can  be  made  at  home,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  there  can  be  any  better  if 
one  lias  the  few  needed  ingredients  to 
provide  what  the  hens  require.  Variety 
is  good  but  a  fetish  can  be  made  of 
“variety.”  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  commercial  houses 
is  to  over-emphasize  “talking  points,” 
whether  they  are  selling  paint  or  plum 
puddings.  If,  however,  you  are  getting 
good  results  from  a  commercial  mix¬ 
ture,  why  change? 

3.  Our  authorities  assure  us  that 
the  late  molters  have  laid  the  most 
eggs  before  molting,  therefore,  are  the 
most  profitable,  and,  further,  that  they 
take  much  less  time  at  molting  than 
do  the  early  shedders  of  their  plum¬ 
age.  If  it  is  true  that  the  early  molt¬ 
ers  quit  first  and  begin  last,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  the  ones  to  keep.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  observations 
of  the  authorities  in  this  matter,  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  mark  some  of 
your  early  and  late  molters  and  keep 
tabs  on  both. 

4.  Feed  your  vegetables  at  mid-day, 
in  what  quantity  the  hens  will  readily 
eat  before  night,  perhaps  6  or  8  lbs. 
per  100  birds.  Feed  them  according 
to  any  rules  upon  etiquette  that  you 
think  the  hens  should  follow.  Some 
stick  ’em  up  on  nails,  some  hang  them 
in  open  work  nets,  some  .slice  ’em,  some 
feed  ’em  whole  and  some  merely  open 
the  door,  throw  ’em  into  the  pen  and 
go  back  to  their  story.  m.  b.  d. 


YORKER 


815 


Skim-milk  for  Poultry 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
on  feeding  skim-milk  to  chickens?  I  can 
buy  it  for  50c  per  cwt.  How  heavily 
would  it  pay  to  feed  it  at  that  price  with 
other  feeds  at  current  prices?  I  feed 
my  laying  hens  a  dry  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  corn,  oats,  bran,  middlings 
and  meat  scrap.  In  addition,  I  give  them 
one  feed  a  day  of  the  same  mash  moist¬ 
ened  with  sour  milk,  and  have  pans  of 
sour  milk  before  them  all  the  time.  I 
have  been  doing  this  since  December  1, 
and  the  hens  have  produced  wonderfully, 
so  far,  with  no  noticeable  sickness  and 
very  few  deaths.  Is  their  diet  too  rich 
in  protein,  and  are  any  bad  results  likely 
to  follow  ?  If  so,  would  it  be  best  to  cut 
down  on  the  milk  or  on  the  meat?  To 
my  chicks,  which  are  now  two  weeks  old, 
I  feed  a  commercial  mash,  containing 
dried  buttermilk  and  the  usual  scratch 
grain  and  sour  milk.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  feeding  milk  to  small  chicks? 
I  have  tried  several  styles  of  fountains 
but  they  all  clog  up  when  the  milk  gets 
thick,  and  with  open  pans  the  chicks 
get  wet.  I  am  now  trying  this  way  ;  I 
heat  a  pail  of  thick  milk  until  the  curd 
separates  from  the  whey,  then  feed  the 
curd  in  open  pans  and  the  whey  in 
fountains.  The  chicks  are  ravenous  for 
the  curd  and  will  eat  a  lot  of  it.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  giving  them  too  much? 
Has  the  whey  any  value?  B.  c.  w. 

I  should  consider  skim-milk  a  good 
purchase  at  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
and  one  that  might  well  be  made  to  re¬ 
place  a  considerable  part  of  the  meat  in 
the  laying  mash.  From  12  to  15  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  to  each  100  birds  would 
replace  the  meat  in  the  ration,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
latter,  feeding  milk  also,  but  in  less 
quantity.  You  are  crowding  your  hens 
pretty  hard  if  you  feed  a  moist  mash  in 
addition  to  that  kept  dry  before  them. 
This  measure  is  usually  kept  for  use  later 
in  the  Summer,  when  egg  production  be¬ 
gins  to  drop  and  it  is  desired  to  increase 
food  consumption. 

The  curd  of  skim-milk  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  nutriment  in  it, 
though  there  is  some  value  left  in  the 
whey,  chiefly  as  milk  sugar  and  mineral 
salts.  .  I  should  limit  the  amount  of 
mash  if  the  chicks  neglected  their  whole 
grain  and  ate  heavily  of  curd,  for  they 
may  eat  too  great  a  proportion  of  high 
protein  food  while  growing.  It  is  better, 
too,  that  they  should  have  a  considerable 
part  of  their  food  in  the  form  of  hard 
grain,  which  “exercises”  their  digestive 
organs  and  forms  a  less  favorable  in¬ 
cubating  medium  for  interna]  parasites 
in  the  interior  of  the  chicks.  Chicks  may 
have  skim-milk  in  all  the  quantity  that 
they  will  eat,  though  some  poultrymen 
believe  that  they  should  have  water  also. 

M.  B.  D. 


In  Stables 


fATtBOLA. 


Mites  and 
Disease  Germs  Can’t  Stand  It 

Insures  More  Milk 

Carbola  is  live  stock  insurance  against 
tuberculosis,  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
destructive  diseases.  Carbola  will  give 
you  thorough  sanitation,  increase  milk 
production,  and  lower  the  bacteria.  A 
year’s  supply  of  Carbola  pays  for  itself 
in  no  time. 

More  Poultry  Profits 

Apply  Carbola  to  the  walls,  ceilings, 
cracks  and  crevices  of  your  poultry 
houses.  Dust  the  dry  power — just  as  it 
comes  in  the  package — on  the  dropping 
boards,  in  the  litter,  in  the  nests,  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  birds  themselves.  Result 
— more  light,  thorough  sanitation,  health¬ 
ier  fowls,  more  eggs — and  no  lice  or 
mites. 

Paints  and  Disinfects 

Just  mix  Carbola  with  water  and  you 
have  a  liquid  disinfectant  that  dries 
pure  white.  There  is  no  waiting  or 
straining.  It  will  not  flake  or  peel  off. 
And  it  is  economical — one  pound  covers 
about  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Give  Carbola  a  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Your  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If 
not,  order  direct. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  20 lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
10  lbs.  $1 .25  and  15c  postage  50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered. 

Add  25%  for  Texas,  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
Points  West. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


In  Poultry  Houses 


In  Hog  Pens 


150,000-CHICKS  -1925 

ONE  MATING  ONLY— THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds  Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(Young  and  Barron  Strain) 

s*  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .*>  nfl 

(Kulp  and  Brace  Strain)  Ao.UV 

S.  C.  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  ,  e  nn 

(Thompson  Stiain)  AO.UU 

S.  C.  Butt  Rocks  -  - 

(Miller’s  Strain) 

Broilers  Assorted  -  _  _ 

MAY  15  and  later  all  cliioks  reduced  4  cents  each 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Catalogue  TUC  UAIICV  UITIUEDV  ll-l.  Ho<  IO 


100 

$13.00 

500 

$65.00 

1000 

$125 

13.00 

65.00 

125 

*  15.00 

75.00 

140 

15.00 

75.00 

140 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

PUKE 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Er„. 


P*. 


BEST 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
lExtra  Quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
'mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
At  »10  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10$  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Clixclisi  7c  and  TJr 

Special  prices  on  600 and  1,000 lots.  These  chick 
are  from  our  free  range  bi  ed-to-lay  stock.  100’ 
.  Sri  *lve  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  you 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cii 

T.  J.  EIIItKN  ZELLER 

Me  A II.  tor  villa.  Pa.  R,  p,  p. 


.  No. 


OHIO  accredited 


_  _ _ _ 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE- AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  ^ 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure- 
Ahey  have  beeri  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme- 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feei  safe. 

■  s  rpw?  25  50  100  500  1000 

■  s  r  Buff  Le°horn*  . $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $95.00 

Hi  0,t,ed  2.50  5.00  10.00  47.50  95.00 

BIK.  Minorca!,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.00  6.00  12  00  57  50  nsnn  . 

~  White  Rocks,  Whlto  Wyandottes  . ...  3.50  7.00  ILOO  6?1o  I35M  L?fnedla‘e 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00  Shipment. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00  20.00  97.50  195.00  100%  Live 

MnhVfy  .  250  5  00  ,00°  60  00  '00-00  Delivery 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00  Guaranteed 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  1  1,  CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


HIGH 

PRODUCERS 

AT 

SPECIAL 

LOW 

PRICE 


DT  TI  I  PTC  white 

Mr  1  -i  -r1- 1  o Les>h°rns 

Prom  breeders  of  outstanding  health  and  vigor,  trapnest-bred  tor 
high  production.  Two  of  our  pullet  Hocks  numbering  1  7(X)  birds 

official2recokd?  year  per  bird~we  WiU  prOVO  tbis  to  you  by 

We  recently  increased  our  poultry  ranges  to  350  acres,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  full  capacity  as  quickly  as  possible  are  quoting  special  low 
prices  to  compel  a  rapid  increase  In  our  business.  Bend  for  free 
booklet  and  special  low  price  list. 

Box  B 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 


t  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  AFTER  MAY  1SI1, 

Don  t  fall  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
clucks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding 
flocks  culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that 

eggs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  oil  and  that  these  chicks  will  bo  _ _ 

money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order.  ° 


_  .  -  - - - -  as  they  come .  oc 

l  tll|s  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  tvo 

furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS  9|c  *n"„d :  Special  May  Prices 


Purebred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type. 


with  our  chicks.  Varieties  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.25 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas .  3.25 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  3.75 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.00 

No.  1  Mixed  . ’  3  95 

No.  2  Mixed  . . .  £75 


50 
$6.25 

6.25 

7.25 
7.75 
7.75 

6.25 
5.00 


100 
$12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
9.50 


500 
$58.00 
58.00 
65.00 
70.00 
70.00 
58.00 


Improve  your  flock 
1000 
$110.00 
110.00 
125.00 
135.00 
135.00 


Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Reference:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  this  Vitv  You  take  ho 
0rder  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  Sp^ia) Platings  Immediate 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


delivery. 


THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  COMPANY, 


816 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  10,  1925 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The'  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber. 
Famous  for  high-grade  construction;  large 
coal  capacity;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and 
bottom  draft  regulation;  improved  thermo¬ 
stats;  slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire-proof, 
gas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks 
at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
AGENTS  WANTED  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Write  for  particulars 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe.  A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention.  Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


We  Hatch  Our  Own  Chicks 

egg  production.  We  have  only  one  grade  of  chicks— the  best  we  can  produce. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

While,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $11.00  $52.25  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  „„ 

While  Wyandottes  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  L.  Wyandolies,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas  15.00 


Prices  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Broilers  $11.00  $52.25  $100.00 

Odds  and  Ends  9.00  43,50  85.00 

Note  our  unusually  attractive  prices  on  orders  of 
600  and  1000.  Ref.:  Prairie  National  Bank. 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  One -fourth 
down  books  order.  ~x~‘  J  1  1  1 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


PRAIRIE  DEPOT  HATCHERY 


Box  257 


Chicks  shipped  when  promised. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  OHIO 


BIG  CUT  IN  PRICE  ON  MAY  CHICKS 

••You  Can  Do  Better  At  Hicksville."  We  are  making  a  special  price  on  May  chicks. 
Same  high  quality. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  to  on 

White  Leghorns  . k”’/”.,’’.,’ . 

Barred  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  .  10.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . .  11.00 

Guaranteed  to  be  strong  healthy  chicks.  Postpaid, 
time.  Reference:  Farmer’s  State  Bank. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY. _ B0X  R 


500 

$40.00 

50.00 

53.00 


1000 

$83.00 

98.00 

100.00 


Send  money  with  order  and  save 

HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS 

_  .  A ... 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$49.00 

$98.00 

5.50 

11.00 

53.00 

105.00 

6.00 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

6.50 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

6.50 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

25%  down,  balance  10  days 

before  i 

BOX 

124, 

BUTLER, 

lOc  AND  UP 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

^  ,  . .  .  „  m  frpa  ranee  Our  breeding  stock  has  had  careful  attention  and  close 

nealthy,  &$*«*>**£»*&*  °Ml7uS  and  up  to  standard  type  andegg  Production. 

Varieties  (Postpaid) 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . »a.au 

Barron  &  Ferris  White  Leghorns.... . 2.75 

Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...  3.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.45 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  today.  BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY, _ 

Schwegler’s  4*THOR-0-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY  ” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
mid  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
Sow  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schwegler  s  Hatchery  207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COOvoTOnt  1935  Qy 


100  000  „  1. 000 

White  and  Br.  Leghorn.  .  $10.00  S47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  1 98'nn 

S.  0.  Reds .  14  00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers..., .  8.00  37  50  /*>  00 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cite. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa.  K.  I).  3 

8  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  },3cs 

'  Barred  &  While  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
VSV’k  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  H ICKS  c.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

$900 
1  0.00 
1  1  .00 
8.00 

;e.  iw /o  .........  - — - - —  Paicel 

rw,  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 

special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.MACE  McAlisterville,  Pa 

VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns....  10c  each 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  13c 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas..... . 
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„  60 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns. .  $2. 60 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  6.25 

R.  X.  Reds .  3.00  5.75 

Mixed .  .  2.25  4.25 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Post  prepaid  d i roof  f rnm  LniR  hhv.  or  V 


c 

K 

Per  100 

50 

25 

$8.00 

$4.25 

$2.25 

10.00 

5.25 

2.75 

12.00 

6.25 

8.25 

14.00 

7.25 

8.75 

Ollhllimiu  1UVOWOU  '  1  i. 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes...  .....  14c 
Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery.  Order  direct. 

WM.  1>.  SEIDEL  W ashlngtonvllle,  1  a. 

o” 

Mixed . . . 

Leghorns .  10.00 

Rocks .  1S-99 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 14.00 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

I)  a  r>V  fOTPI/C  from  pure  bred,  free  ranged 

dAdY  UlUblYj  stock,  Safe  de  1  ivery  and 

full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Ottsville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  10c.  Mixed  Chicks,  8c.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 

anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  .  Richfield,  Pa. 

|  0W  PRICES— HIGH  QUALITY.  Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Test- 
L  ed  (Old  Hen)  Breeders  on  free  range.  Live  postpaid 
delivery.  May  Chix,  100— $16;  500— $75;  1,000— $140.  June 
Chix,  100— $14?  500— $65;  1.000— $120.  Eight  Week  Bullets, 
June  and  later  delivery,  $1.25  each;  $100  per  100. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Fvlra  fliialih/  nhiolrts  Barron  strain,  mated  with 
LXtra  vuamy  UniCKS  Tancred  cockerels.  Single 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  8>1 2  per  100.  10$  with  or¬ 
der,  postage  paid.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  810  ;  Barred  Rocks,  812  ;  R.  i. 
Reds, 814  and  Mixed,  88  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Kidge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


3VEITCH  ELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  S.  C.  Reds,  12c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  lOc;  Mixed,  9c.  For  May  delivery.  100$  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circ.  free. 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  2 

PUinlfC  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
unlu  IVO  range  breeders.  B.  P.  Rocks,  10c  ;  S.  C, 
W.  Leghorns,  9c ;  Mixed.  7c.  Special  prices  on  500 
or  1,000  lots.  100$  live  de!.  guar.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  or  write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 


PARKS’  to. lay  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BEST  GRADE  EGGS-CHICKS 

:and  breeding  stock 

HALF  PRICE  &  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

AM  ERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  In  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  —  Reported  Fall 

_ and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75#, 

Pullets  layingatll3and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE-EGG,  CHICK  A-  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 

80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


Jones’ 


Chicks 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain — None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100$  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Winners  at  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  York  State  and  Storrs  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westliampton  Bench,  N.Y. 


Francais  Rocks  nofsTew^f  “rn 


ROGERS  CHICKS 

Money-makers!  Husky,  quick  matur¬ 
ing  chicks  from  famous  bved-to-lay 
Rogers  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Three  grades  to  choose  from— Certi¬ 
fied,  Grade  A  and  standard  matings, 
prices  ranging  according  to  grade. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  or¬ 
der  year  after  year. 

Big;  money  in  May  and  June  chicks  for  they  are  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  easily  reared  and  begin  laying  at  time  egg  prices  are 
highest  when  raised  the  Rogers  way.  Free  booklet  tells 
how.  Write  for  special  discounts  on  late  chicks. 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R.  BERGEN,  N.  Y 


Wcnc  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under  direct 
supervision  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Day-old  Chicks — 8-week  Pullets 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

Wene  Chick  Farms  at  Vineland,  N.  J- 


s 


TRICKLER’S  '{US'S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
bv  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  0  per  100;  $48  per  500;  $95  per  1000. 
Hatches,  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  10#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  24,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Ferguson  Fins,  Tenn .  61  457 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  74  1428 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  83  1519 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . ’ .  89  1451 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  82  1249 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  93  1272 

The  Barred  R.  0.  Fm,  N.  J .  81  1240 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada  .  103  1479 

Chas.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  84  1466 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . . .  91  1092 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  44  992 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del . .  79  1714 

Mts.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  61  796 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  69  1206 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio . ’. .  57  608 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  81  1149 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  75  1824 

Lewis  Urns,  R.  I . . .  85  1404 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N,  Y .  77  1158 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  iN.  J .  90  1507 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  74  1322 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  83  1134 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  65  1203 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  90  1194 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  95  1463 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa .  100  1442 

Wene  F'ms,  N.  J .  99  1708 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  102  1435 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  92  1906 

Henry  J.  Efoel,  Pa .  99  1803 

Meadowedge  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  100  1677 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  iN.  J .  99  1591 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  97  1752 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  88  1305 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  91  1380 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  94  1523 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  77  1539 

Whitegg  Fm,  Ine.,  N.  J .  65  1054 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  91  1586 

Ameling  Pms,  Mo .  90  1298 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  87  1873 

Barlow1  Leg.  F'm,  Pa .  101  1490 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  92  1437 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  89  1362 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  77  1456 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  103  1818 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  103  1393 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  0 .  94  1292 

Windy  Brow  Funs,  N.  J .  86  1218 

S.  Fisligrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  94  1553 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  87  1863 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  70  1438 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  81  936 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio .  107  1478 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  104  1173 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  83  149(1 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  88  1457 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  100  1150 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  90  1251 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  72  1155 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  103  1338 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  79  1241 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  106  1611 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  77  1450 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa. .  77  1507 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J .  97  1430 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  100  1488 

Associated  Pms,  Pa .  93  1567 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  ,T .  106  1783 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  95  1267 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  98  1489 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  86  1443 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  95  1489 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  109  1440 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  83  1632 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  105  1501 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  95  1635 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  'N.  Y .  91  1074 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  96  1630 

Marquis  Pltry  F’m,  N.  J .  75  1328 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  iN.  J .  79  1138 

New  Brunswick  Leg.  Fm,  N.  J .  95  1540 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  93  1197 

Henry  Papp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  95  1626 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  88  1305 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  99  1362 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  85  1576 

A.  K.  Holimann.  N.  Y .  102  1483 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  87  1456 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  01  1187 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  99  1382 

Culmor  Leg.  Fm,  Conn .  39  827 

Five  Point  Leg.  Pm,  N.  J .  84  1397 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leg.  Fm,  Ohio .  98  1324 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  48  1127 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  80  1232 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  47  306 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  48  332 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  59  494 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  87  1048 


Total  .  8627  135279 


Toe-picking  Chicks 

I  have  a  hatch  of  566  chicks.  Until 
nearly  two  weeks  old  they  were  fine ; 
then  they  started  toe-picking,  and  I  am 
losing  heavily.  The  brooder-house  is 
10x10  ft.,  nicely  whitewashed,  plenty  of 
lime  on  the  floor.  They  scratch  all  the 
time,  pick  at  lime.  They  are  kept  cool 
with  plenty  of  ventilation,  I  feed  milk- 
cod-liver  oil  mixed  with  mash,  also  greens, 
and  they  have  been  outside  since  one 
week  old  on  nice  days.  They  are  very 
lively  and  look  well,  only  trouble  is  the 
toejpicking.  Is  it  advisable  to  keep 
those  I  have  doctored  with  iodine  on 
toes,  by  themselves?  MRS.  J.  D. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Toe-picking  is  hard  to  prevent  if  a  lot 
of  baby  chicks  are  kept  together.  Give 
them  all  of  the  room  possible  and  as  much 
liberty  out  of  doors;  keep  plenty  of  litter 
on  the  brooder  floor  and  watch  them 
closely.  Remove  any  picked  chicks 
promptly  and  wash  the  blood  from  the 
foot,  when  it  may  be  painted  with  liquid 
collodion  or  “new-skin”  and  the  chick 
returned  to  the  flock.  Daubing  the  foot 
with  a  bit  of  tar  may  also  discourage  the 
cannibals  in  the  flock,  but  I  know  of  no 
way  of  preventing  this  vice  ki  advance. 

M.  B.  D. 


YOUNGS  houses 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  Si.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


rCONSOLIDATEDBEEFSCRAP-t 

With  Pure  Dry  Yeast 


Eggs,  Weight,  Cash. 

Ton  $55.00 


CREATES  VIGOR,  HEALTH. 

Made  ^17  world’s  champions. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ®  ®a3*  FOS-FO-RUS  included  with  each 

ton  Beef  Scrap.  With  5  bags  Beef  Scrap 
at  $15.00,  one  bag  of  F0S-F0-RUS  included. 

Make  Your  Own  World's  Champion  Mashes 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO.,  Stock  Yards.  Phila. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 


R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60e  and  SI.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 
cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  200  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  lie  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
already  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  ?  A  secret— No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  Attleboro.  Mass. 

S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


s.  c.  n.  i.  nED 

C  li  i  o  li.  s 

Alt  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 

Hardy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy, 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  vigor.  Our  customers  raise  95  to  100  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N.H. 


OWEN  FARM  Reds 

Chicks  from  dark,  heavy  laying  S.  C.  Reds,  $13  per 
hundred.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BROOKFIELD  P0ULTRT  FARM.  McClure,  Pe. 


SR  R  I  RoH«RICHDARK(:0L0R:  HENS  FROM  MATED 
.u.  n.i.  neus  pens.  delivered  june  i,  usa.so 


Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested.  Free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  May  15,  20c-;  300— $57;  500— $90. 
Circular.  Ascutney  Farms,  KI0.  llartland,  Vermont 


YES !  0WEN  ™ strain  RER  chicks 

Reduced  to  $16  per  hundred  for  May. 
Dark  color.  Exhibition  matings  higher.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

-:CHICKS> 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  stock  all  direct  from  Hollywood.  Look  up  our 
records  at  the  egg-laying  contests.  Chicks  low  as 
$14*00  a  100.  Free  circular.  Visitors  Welcome. 

BARNES’  POULTRY  FARM,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


CHICK  IF*  RICE  S-JS  MASHED 

Chicks  from  flocks  free  from  disease.  Get  our  cut  prices 
before  you  buy.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  mixed.  Valuable  catalog.  Price  list. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Halchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Will  The  Poultry  Business 
Pay? 

Is  there  any  profit  in  poultry  farms 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  ?  Would 
a  fruit  farm  be  more  profitable  than  poul¬ 
try?  I  am  seriously  considering  both  of 
the  above  alternatives,  but  do  not  wish 
to  embark  upon  any  extensive  projects 
without  first  investigating  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  markets,  etc.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
disparaging  remarks  about  poultry  farms 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  have  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  numerous  failures  re¬ 
ported  were  due  to  general  conditions  or 
;to  unintelligent  management.  Do  you 
'think  poultry  can  be  made  profitable  by 
scientific  management,  a  poultry  expert 
in  charge,  proper  breeding  and  feeding, 
trap-nesting,  culling,  etc.?  Is  there  an 
approximate  size  of  flock  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  success,  and  below  which, 
failure  is  almost  certain?  A.  R.  g. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there  is 
money  to  be  made  at  the  poultry  business 
under  certain  conditions,  but  it  takes  a 
long,  hard  pull  for  most  of  us  before  we 
reach  our  goal.  Considering  the  number 
of  persons  who  start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  each  year,  comparatively  few  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success,  which 
consists  of  learning  the  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  providing  plenty  of  capital,  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  and  study  from  14  to  18 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  when 
necessary,  and  stick  to  it  through  every 
kind  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  un¬ 
til  the  ledger  finally  balances  on  the  right 
side.  This  applies  particularly  to  persons 
who  manage  their  own  farms. 

In  your  ease  I  take  it  that  you  con¬ 
template  hiring  an  expert  manager  to 
conduct  the  business,  which  naturally 
complicates  the  situation,  as  team  work 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  venture,  and  this  is  usually  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure.  As  a  rule  a  person  with 
money  buys  a  poultry  farm  and  hires  a 
manager.  If  the  owner  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  himself  he  must  hire  a 
man  who  is,  and  then  he  should  let  him 
alone  and  give  him  a  chance  to  show 
what  he  can  do.  How  many  owners  do 
this?  The  owner  usually  comes  around 
and  bothers  the  manager,  makes  imprac¬ 
tical  suggestions,  and  expects  financial  re¬ 
sults  before  such  are  possible.  This 
causes  friction,  and  a  new  manager  is 
tried,  only  to  go  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance  again.  Sometimes  the  fault  is 
with  the  owner,  but  more  often  the  man¬ 
ager  is  at  fault,  as  men  who  can  take  a 
position  of  this  kind  and  make  it  pay  are 
very  scarce,  probably  not  over  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  a  position 
of  this  kind  stand  any  show  of  winning 
out,  and  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  select 
the  right  man. 

No  doubt  the  chances  of  success  here 
in  Westchester  County  are  equal,  if  not 
better,  than  most  other  locations  provid¬ 
ing  that  sufficient  land  and  buildings  can 
be  secured  without  too  much  overhead 
expense.  When  land  sells  at  $1,000  per 
acre,  and  it  costs  $11.50  to  $14  a  day.  to 
hire  a  carpenter  to  construct  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  cannot  see  where  any  poultry  plant 
can  pay  running  expenses,  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  have  anything  left  over. 
Under  favorable  conditions  such  as  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  the  land  and  buildings  at  a 
reasonable  figure  the  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  would  of  course  be  increased  propor¬ 
tionately.  About  2,000  layers  should  be 
the  right  number. 

There  is  one  thing  a  person  should  re¬ 
member  in  starting  to  learn  the  poultry 
business,  and  that  is  that  poultry  advice 
is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  world,  while  practical  poultry 
information  by  a  person  who  has  made  a 
financial  success  of  the  game  is  very  hard 
to  find  and  extremely  difficult  for  a  novice 
to  recognize.  c.  s.  greene. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

I  was  reading  about  cod  liver  oil  for 
baby  chicks  ;  will  you  tell  me  how  to  feed 
it?  MRS.  w.  R.  K. 

Rochester,  ‘Mic-h. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  fed  to  young  chicks  in 
amounts  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
mash ;  that  is,  1  to  3  lbs.  of  the  oil  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  mash.  Where  a  large 
number  of  chickens  are  fed,  the  oil  is 
mixed  with  the  mash  for  several  days 
ahead,  but  it  is  not  best  to  prepare  a 
large  supply,  as  the  oil  upon  drying,  loses 
its  value.  For  a  small  number  of  chicks, 
two  to  four  teaspoons  of  oil  may  be  fed 
daily  to  each  100  chicks  from  one  to 
eight  weeks  of  age,  commencing  with  the 
smaller  amount  and  gradually  increasing 
to  the  larger  as  the  age  increases.  It 
should  be  mixed  through  a  small  amount 
of  moist  mash  first  and  then  through 
the  whole  quantity  to  be  fed  each  day. 
The  oil  is  not  needed  when  chicks  have 
an  outdoor  run  and  plenty  of  tender 
green  stuff  to  eat,  but  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  ration  of  early-hatched 
chicks  which  must  be  kept  indoors.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs,  about  one  to  each  30  chicks 
when  small,  will  replace  the  oil  in  value 
to  a  large  extent.  m.  b.  d. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  May  1,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  was  visited  by  M.  Iverofilas, 
Director  of  the  Hellenic  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

During  a  conference  with  C.  E.  Lee, 
head  of  the  Institute  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  was  learned  that  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment  is'  deeply  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  poultry  raising  among  the  refugees 
from  Turkey. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  providing  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  one  and  one-half  million  refugees 
returning  to  further  congest  a  population 
of  four  million  the  government  has 
evolved  a  plan  of  alloting  small  farms  to 
the  repatriated  Greeks. 

Realizing  the  enormous  potentialities 
in  their  quite  undeveloped  poultry  indus¬ 
try  the  Greek  officials  sent  investigators 
to  this  country  to  get  improved  stock  for 
a  foundation  and  to  learn  American  meth¬ 
ods  of  poultry  production. 

Since  the  common  breeds  kept  in 
Greece  lay  white  eggs  and  the  people 
therefore  are  not  accustomed  to  use 
brown  eggs  the  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  was  the  breed  chosen  for  founda¬ 
tion  blood. 

After  making  an  extensive  study  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  this  country  Dr. 
Iverofilas  requested  Mr.  Lee  to  select 
from  the  Institute  flock  of  Leghorns  such 
birds  as  would  form  a  satisfactory  foun¬ 
dation  for  building  up  the  poultry  flocks 
in  Greece. 

This  little  flock  was  placed  aboard  a 
steamship  for  Greece  on  April  30.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  do  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

During  the  twenty-sixth  week  of  the 
annual  contest  at  Farmingdale,  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  4,692  eggs,  a  yield  of  67.03 
per  cent.  This  is  seven  eggs  less  than 
were  laid  last  week  but  415  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  _  the  1924 
competition.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  since  Nov.  1,  1924,  is  74,001  or  5,- 
054  more  than  for  the  26-week  period  in 
last  year’s  contest. 

A  pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  Norman 
C.  .Tones  was  the  winner  for  the  week 
with  a  lay  of  60  eggs.  H.  F.  Hendrick¬ 
son’s  Leghorns  were  a  close  second,  with 
59  eggs  credited  on  their  record. 

Five  pens  share  third  place,  as  each 
turned  in  a  score  of  58  eggs.  These  were 
Wm.  R.  Compton’s  Leghorns ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  Leghorns ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  Leghorns;  Springbrook  Poultry 
Farm,  Reds ;  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Barred  Rocks. 

Four  pens  of  Leghorns  tied  for  fourth 
highest  pen  for  the  week  ;  they  were  en¬ 
tered  by  Fluher  Farm,  Thomas  Hender¬ 
son.  Ferris  Poultry  Farm,  and  A1  Marr. 

Fifth  place  was  also  in  demand,  four 
pens  of  Leghorns  desiring  honorable  men¬ 
tion  with  a  production  of  56  eggs  each  ; 
they  were  entered  by :  Barnes  Hollywood 
'Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  Benjamin  Brow¬ 
er,  Beaver  Dam  Poultry  Farm  and  Paul 
F.  Smith. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  Nov.  1,  1924,  are : 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  1049 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  .T .  1033 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  1030 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  1012 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  1004 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  982 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  966 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  916 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  904 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  592 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  845 

E.  I).  Elmer,  N.  Y .  706 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  661 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  634 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  1095 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  904 

Ontario  Agricultural  Col.,  Ont .  873 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  May  1, 
were  as  follows  : 


Date 

Low 

Hi 

gli  Condition 

April 

25 

46 

58 

Rain. 

April 

26 

52 

82 

Clear. 

April 

27 

54 

80 

Clear. 

April 

28 

49 

64 

Cloudy. 

April 

29 

46 

60 

Cloudy. 

April 

30 

44 

58 

Rain. 

May 

1 

45 

60 

Partly  cloudy. 

EGG  PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
May  1:  White,  37c;  brown,  36c;  me¬ 
dium,  32c. 


Write 
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interesting 
free 
booklet 


Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 

If  you  act  quickly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  May-hatched  chicks 
irom  our  regular  heavy-laying  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  Kerr  Chicks.  Big  hatches  ready  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week  which  we  offer  at  the  following  prices : 

Utility  Chicks 


White  Leghorns  . . 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$90.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . 

6.00 

11.00 

110.00 

R.  I.  Iteds  . . 

7.00 

12.00 

120.00 

White  Rocks  .... 

7.00 

12.00 

120.00 

White  Wyandottes 

.  4.00 

Special 

7.00  12.00 

Matings 

120.00 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

White  Leghorns  .. 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$120.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  , 

7.50 

14.00 

140.00 

It.  I.  Reds  . 

8.50 

15.00 

150.00 

White  Rocks  .  .  .  .  , 

.  4.75 

8.50 

15.00 

1*0.00 

White  Wyandottes 

.  4.75 

8.50 

15.00 

150.00 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Be  sure  that  the  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 
selected,  reliable,  heavy-laying  strains.  Baby  chicks  do  not  show  their  real 
value  or  egg-producing  qualities  until  'they  are  five  .or  six  months  old.  The 
Kerr  Chickeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern¬ 
ing  the  breeding  and  the  records  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  national  egg-laying 
competitions. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
your  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  Standing  of  the  Kerr  Chickeries. 

You  .are  safe  in  ordering  your  May-hatched  chicks  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  above  attractive  prices.  Mention  the  Rural  Neio-YarJcer, 
and  send  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  25  chicks  of  any  one  variety.  Also,  send  for  helpful  free  booklet, 
“How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five  months.” 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 
Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J 


Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  —  65,000  lor  Immediate  May  Delivery 


50 

$7.00 


100 

$12.50 


500 

$62.50 


1000 

$120.00 


Your  final  opportunity  to  secure  famous  Pine  Tree  Chicks  from  the  Pioneer  Hatchery  of  the  country  at  these 
rock  bottom  prices.  BREEDS  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . . . . . $4.25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Utility  . i . .  3.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Grade  A  . j . .  4-5o 

Barred  Rocks,  Utility  . 4^25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Grade  A  . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Utility  . .  4.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Anconas,  Grade  A.  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Utility  . .  5.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  3.00 

IMPORTANT— Due  to  new  Government  postal  ruling,  please  add  27c  to  cover  extra  mailing 
charge  on  every  100  Chicks  or  less.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF  FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED. 

Box  R  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

'‘Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association” 


3.50 

5.75 

10.00 

48.00 

92.50 

4.50 

7.75 

14.50 

72.50 

140.00 

4.25 

6.75 

11.50 

57.50 

115.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

4.25 

7.00 

12.50 

62.50 

120.00 

5.50 

8.50 

17.00 

85.00 

155.00 

5.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

3.00 

5.50 

9.00 

45.00 

3UAUTV|SERVICE 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chicks 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Vitamine  B  which  stimulates 
the  appetite,  promotes  growth  and  health.  Experiment 
station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in  this  vita- 
mine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  Yeast- //orris 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Ordera  trial 
package  today.  |Test  it,  compare  results,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Circulars  FREE. 


The  Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


S  lbs.  $2.50 
25  “  12,00 
50  "  23.00 
IOO  “  45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. 


Excellent  laying  flocks  and  proper  ways  of  hatching  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  good  chicks  at  low  prices;  Per  100 

Tancred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . . .  15.00 

Add  lc  on  all  chicks  for  orders  less  than  100.  Broiler  Chicks, 8c 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings,  35c  each . $32.00 

Fawn  or  Penciled  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings,  32c  each,,..  30.00 
We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  orders  ac¬ 
cepted  for  less  than  25  chicks  or  12  ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE 

Day-Old  Turkeys 


For  June  delivery,  sixty-five  dollars  a 
hundred.  Safe  delivery  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  within  a  thousand  miles.  Fill 
orders  from  twelve  to  twelve  hundred 
at  one  shipment. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 
PLYMOUTH  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOM V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Cornell  Selected 
Yearling  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

mated  to  certified  Pedigreed  males  from  dams  of 
over  200  eggs,  for  early  June  delivery,  15c  in  lots  of 
500  or  1,000.  Watch  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest.  Sunny  Slope  Farm,  Owego,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  to  Raise.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  $15  per  100.  A  Hatch  Every 
Week  Until  Fall.  (Send  for  Folder.) 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 
Fhone  308  Uhestertown,  Maryland 


White  Turkeys,  Geese,  35o;  Ducks,  Hens,  Guineas, 
15c.  UKNKVIEVK  LEGGETT,  Burlington,  Vt.  It.  I).  1 


U  1/  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  Mixed, 

I*  I  IV  O  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots. 

100%  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  From  our  own  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYEH,  McAUsterville,  I'a. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  FCCC 

’*  Jl.oOfor  15;  $8  per  100.  Heavy  laying  strain  AjAaVaCy 

Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS  Hillsdale,  Michigan 
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May  10,  192b 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  live  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We  have  the  State  police  to  drive 
away  the  chicken  thief  but  they  do  not 
have  any  control  over  the  slick-tongued 
agent  and  the  stock-selling  shark,  but 
they  are  disappearing  fast.  They  can¬ 
not  take  root  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  visits 
weekly ;  215,000  copies  going  to  that 
many  homes  is  like  that  many  soldiers 
going  out  to  tell  the  truth  365  days  in  the 
year.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

Comparing  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  215,000 
isolldiers  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
that  many  farm  homes  is  an  original  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Publisher’s  Desk  service.  We 
sometimes  quail  at  the  responsibilities 
of  living  up  to  the  ideals  set  for  us  by 
the  many  good  friends  of  the  paper. 

iSix  or  seven  months  ago  I  submitted  to 
the  Equitable  Music  Corporation,  1658 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  the  words 
and  music  of  a  song  entitled,  “She  Turned 
My  Engine  Over.”  They  accepted  it  and 
their  regular  contract  was  entered  into. 
Find  enclosed  copy  of  contract,  copy  of 
song  and  letters  for  your  inspection.  To¬ 
day  I  received  another  letter  from  them 
asking  for  further  time  before  carrying 
out  their  part  of  the  contract.  I  have 
already  waited  nearly  seven  months  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  cent  of  royalty,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  asking  for  more 
time  is  merely  an  endeavor  on  their  part 
to  tire  me  out  and  thus  part  with  my  song 
for  next  to  nothing.  Could  you  advise 
me  respecting  this  corporation?  Can  I 
now  claim  my  $250  royalty  on  my  song 
to  be  returned  as  they  stipulated?  Six 
months  have  already  expired.  Could  you 
help  me  to  do  this?  Or  do  you  think  they 
are  worth  trusting  for  another  three 
months?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
would  appreciate  your  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  this  matter  as  I  need  the 
money  in  the  worst  way.  J.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

Paragraph  No.  3  of  the  contract  which 
leads  the  writer  to  believe  the  Equitable 
Music  Corporation  would  pay  him  $250 
royalty  follows : 

As  an  advance  payment  of  the  royalty 
provided  for  above  which  will  appear  as  a 
debit  item  on  the  first  statement  rendered, 
the  publisher  agrees  to  pay  to  the  author 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  upon 
acquiring  from  the  author  all  rights  to 
the  song  as  granted  under  the  copyright. 

We  grant  that  anyone  not  familiar  with 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  musical  pub¬ 
lisher’s  schemes  would  interpret  this 
clause  of  the  contract  at  J.  R.  B.  did. 
When  the  concern  is  asked  to  make  good 
under  this  clause  of  the  contract,  here  is 
■what  they  say : 

“If  you  will  read  this  contract  you  will 
note  that  we  pay  the  advance  royalty 
upon  acquiring  the  rights  granted  under 
the  copyright  which  we  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  at  any  time  within  six  months 
from  date  of  contract,-  during  which  time 
we  are  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
preliminary  tryouts.  We  are  not  desirous 
of  exercising  this  option  at  this  time  and 
if  Mr.  B  is  not  disposed  to  grant  us  the 
requested  extension  of  this  option  we  will 
have  no  further  interest  in  the  number.” 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
$250  royalty  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
and  deceiving  song  writers  or  prospective 
customers — just  “sucker  bait.” 

Is  this  “Gordon  Place”  expensive  il¬ 
lustrated*  circular  on  silver  black  foxes 
to  be  classed  as  super-sucker  bait?  It 
looks  to  me  like  the  sort  of  pyramiding 
which  offers  to  sell  to  the  farmer  a  fancy 
strain  of  oats  or  wheat  for  $5  a  bushel 
and  agrees  to  buy  back  at  the  same  price 
all  that  the  purchaser  raises ;  a  scheme 
that  was  worked  in  Western  New  York 
when  I  was  a  boy.  E.  M.  f. 

New  York. 

These  “buy-back”  propositions,  whether 
they  apply  to  fox  farming,  rabbits,  seed 
wheat  or  knitting  machines — the  princi¬ 
ple  is  all  the  same — and  the  subscriber 
applies  the  correct  term  to  them — “suck¬ 
er  bait.”  Fox  farming  is  a  precarious 
business  at  best,  but  the  promoters  have 
little  regard  for  the  success  of  those 
taking  up  the  business  so  long  as  they 
can  secure  big  prices  for  the  breeding 
stock. 

The  Artex  Company,  jewelers,  have  two 
addresses ;  one,  530  Broadway,  and  the 
other,  1133  Broadway.  New  York.  They 


claim  to  manufacture  an  Artex  diamond 
which  cannot  be  told  from  a  genuine.  I 
have  one  of  these  diamonds  they  sent  me. 
They  want  me  to  pay  them  two  or  three 
dollars  to  have  it  set  up  in  a  ring. 
They  also  sent  me  a  cross-word  puzzle 
to  work.  They  said  they  had  101  prizes 
to  give  to  those  who  got  the  correct  so¬ 
lution  to  the  puzzle.  I  do  not  work  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  as  a  rule,  but  I  thought  I 
would  try  this  one.  I  worked  the  puz¬ 
zle,  and  several  of  my  friends  worked  it 
also.  We  all  got  the  same  solution,  so  we 
decided  it  must  be  right.  I  sent  the  puz¬ 
zle  to  them  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  them  since.  They  said  they  would 
publish  in  the  paper  who  the  winners 
were,  and  also  write  to  each  one  who 
was  in  the  contest  and  let  them  know 
how  it  came  out.  They  were  to  do  this 
before  February  20.  MRS.  H.  w.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Artex  Company  is  not  listed  in 
the  telephone  directory  and  we  have  uo 
record  whatever  of  it.  There  is  a  mystery 
behind  this  alluring  scheme.  They  send 
out  circular  letters  to  the  ones  whose 
names  have  been  compiled  on  the  lists, 
in  which  they  inclose  an  Artex  diamond 
which  they  claim  is  not  genuine.  Then 
they  “follow  up”  with  another  letter  in 
which  they  say  that  the  Artex  diamond 
is  in  its  proper  place  in  a  mounting  and 
if  the  recipient  will  forward  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  the  stone  will  be  mounted  in  a  ring 
for  them.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  buying 
the  old  proverbial  “pig  in  the  bag.”  From 
what  has  happened  to  people  who  have 
played  with  similar  offers,  the  'best 
course  of  procedure  is  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 


I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  breed¬ 
er’s  paper  which  I  wish  you  would  in¬ 
vestigate,  as  it  seems  to  me  rather  un¬ 
reasonable.  A.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  advertisement: 

Raise  toy  dbgs  for  us?  We  supply 
breeders  and  pay  $25  to  $50  for  each 
puppy  you  raise.  Send  $1  for  contracts, 
manual,  photos. 

Of  course  the  advertisement  is  a  fraud, 
and  breeder’s  papers  should  not  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  such  schemes.  We  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  management  of  the 
publication  would  print  the  advertisement 
if  it  realized  the  deception  and  fraud  in 
these  buy-hack  schemes.  And  the  $1  for 
contract  is  “easy  money”  on  the  start. 

I  am  sending  you  some  literature  in 
regard  to  Oriental  laboratories,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  look  it  over,  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  claims  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  C.  s.  E. 

Virginia. 

Oriental  Laboratories  promise  to  cure 
goitre — a  month’s  treatment  for  $5,  or 
two  month’s  for  $7.56.  The  literature 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  patent  med¬ 
icine  quack.  Those  who  prey  on  the 
hopes  of  the  afflicted  in  this  way  might 
properly  be  classed  as  the  vultures  of  the 
Itiman  race. 


I  have  written  to  the  Universal  Scen¬ 
ario  Corporation,  5507  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal.  about  photo¬ 
plays.  Enclosed  you  will  find  what  they 
sent  me  in  answer  to  my  letter.  I  wish 
you  would  write  me  whether  this  firm 
is  reliable  and  what  guarantee  I  would 
have  that  they  couldn’t  use  my  plot  with¬ 
out  giving  me  anything.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

You  would  have  uo  guarantee  that  the 
concern  would  not  use  your  plot  without 
rewarding  you ;  but  it  it  unlikely  that 
the  play  is  anything  that  any  producer 
would  use  in  any  event.  Amateur  play 
writers  have  little  prospect  of  realizing 
on  what  they  write — no  matter  how 
worthless  the  production  may  be,  this 
class  of  concerns  encourage  the  writer 
in  order  to  get  a  fee  for  “criticism,”  “re¬ 
vision,”  “copy  writing,”  etc.  A  local 
teacher  or  critic  will  serve  you  better  if 
you  wish  to  develop  literary  talent. 

I  am  sending  advertisement  of  a  paint 
without  oil.  As  I  would  like  to  paint  my 
house  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible, 
would  be  interested  in  this  if  reliable. 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  con¬ 
cerning  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

p.  c.  R. 

These  so-called  cold  water  paints  are 
not  satisfactory  for  outside  painting.  For 
indoor  work  these  paints  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  substitute  for  the  oil  paint. 
This  advertising  has  been  refused  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  goocl  many 
years  as  unworthy  of  its  endorsement. 


Keeping 
the  Bam  Dry 

The  barn  is  a  pretty  important  building  to 
our  agricultural  industry.  We  can  do  with¬ 
out  some  paint  on  our  front  porch,  but  un¬ 
less  the  nation’s  barns  are  dry,  our  stock,  our 
implements  and  much  of  last  year’s  harvest 
may  be  lost  to  us  forever. 

The  electric  light  and  power  industry  has  its 
barns  too  (although  they  call  them  power¬ 
houses);  its  live  stock  and  its  implements  are 
the  generating  and  transmission  equipment 
from  which  electric  service  comes. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  electric  service  includes 
not  only  the  money  needed  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  electricity,  but  also  the  funds  necessary 
to  “keep  the  barn  dry”  and  a  “living  wage” 
for  the  monies  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

Under  public  regulation,  all  of  these  elements 
are  considered  in  fixing  the  price  paid  by  the 
public  for  electric  service. 


Fifteen  state  committees  working  with 
the  national  committee  are  now  studying 
methods  for  further  electrification  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 
economists  and  engineers  representing  the 


U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce , 
and  the  Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  National  Grange,  Amen 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Farm 
Lighting  Mfg.  Assn,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  work  write  for  a  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed J’aint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  2'46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


7TgH 


s  ILVEP 's  traNP 


BEG  U.S.  PATENT  OFflCE 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely^  Guards  Your  Building  a 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

You  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
uponthe“Siiver-Strand.”  It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Writs  for  Fret  Booklet  on  the  "Silver-Strand.” 

“Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


F'fc  V fy  W  JTMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 
fir  I  i  f—f  Only  $25, with  bundle tyingattachment. 
I  Vi  JL  JL  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
_____  vcster.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


I 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills  and  silos. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
and'new  SCHLICHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogue 
Opening  R»»f  wTtb™?rel!in° 
WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
/  this  year  on  Fence,  Gates,  V 

\i  v  jwf  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,\ 

V  /  Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new  ’ 

/  catalog  is  a  money  saver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  my.Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 

_ Paid  plan.  You  can  save  money,  j 

too-quality  ana  satisfaction  guaranteed.! 
Send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO^ 
Dept. 4303 •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


WANTED — Plain  rook  and  laundress;  prefer  wo¬ 
man  with  child;  apply  to  ST.  MARGARET’S 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INFANTS’  NURSES, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Looking  over  a  long  report  presenting 
a  nationwide  survey  of  the  business  sit¬ 
uation  it  appears  that  general  conditions 
average  fair.  Some  miners  and  weaving 
mill  workers  are  being  laid  off.  Trades 
connected  with  building  and  with  road 
making  are  active,  and  most  shop  trades. 
Demand  for  farm  help  is  fully  up  to 
average.  There  are  about  enough  men  to 
fill  the  jobs,  and  some  to  spare  in  the 
mining  States.  Farm  wages  are  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  some  places,  but  not  much.  “De¬ 
mand  for  road  building  and  public  work 
has  pulled  up  farm  wages,”  as  one  State 
official  writes.  Thus  the  taxpaying 
farmers  pay  somebody  to  hire  away  their 
own  help. 

There  is  no  boom  in  business,  hut  most 
employers  seem  to  expect  fairly  active 
conditions  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  would  mean  moderately  fair  demand 
for  the  products  which  farmers  are  rais¬ 
ing  now. 

Date  Spring  Developements  in  the 
producing  regions  include  hard  frost  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  apple  region,  and  in  some  other 
localities  from  New  Jersey  southward. 
Onion  planting  has  been  finished  early, 
with  acreage  about  the  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  more  sets  were  put  out  in  the 
North  Central  States.  Weevil  will  reduce 
the  strawberry  yield  in  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  districts.  Strawberries  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  about  the  same  price  as  two  years 
ago,  which  was  much  the  same  kind  of 
season — early  and  with  moderate  acreage. 
There  was  quite  a  boom  in  asparagus  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  with  heavy 
shipments.  Cucumber  acreage  is  reduced 
in  some  other  sections.  It  is  becoming  a 
hard  crop  to  grow,  because  of  diseases 
and  pests.  Tomatoes  are  a  light  crop, 
so  far,  both  in  acreage  and  yield,  but 
Mexico  and  Cuba  are  trying  to  help  us 
out  with  twice  as  many  carload  ship¬ 
ments  as  last  year.  Mexican  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  steadily  cutting  into  our 
Winter  and  Spring  markets.  They  are 
raised  by  transplanted  American  citizens, 
and  shipped  mostly  over  American  owned 
railways,  and  they  pay  tariff  taxes  at  the 
boundary.  Still,  it  is  new  competition 
taking  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  early  mar¬ 
kets.  Tomatoes  are  an  item  in  this  com¬ 
petition,  but  in  Western  Mexico  it  seems 
they  can  raise  anything  from  bananas  and 
oranges  to  field  beans.  g.  b.  f. 
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Nurse  Training 
For  Men 

BLOOMINGDALE  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

offers  to  young  men  a  three  years  course 
in  general  and  special  nursing.  Minimum 
education  for  admission— one  year  of 
high  school  or  equivalent — high  school 
graduates  preferred.  School  is  regis¬ 
tered.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
during  training.  Favorable  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  prospects  after  graduation. 


Address-  BLOOMINGDALE  HOSPITAL 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, *"C. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


LADY’S  maid  for  semi-invalid  living  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  young,  cheerful,  white  or  colored;  no 
housework;  $60.  Address  42  CLAREMONT 
AVE.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  farm  work,  no  smoker;  South¬ 
ern  Wash.  County;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  good  all  round  man  to  take  care 
of  gentleman’s  place,  about  2  acres;  must  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  trees,  shrubbery,  automobiles, 
garden,  chickens,  etc. ;  a  modern  cottage  of  6 
rooms  and  bath,  with  heat  and  light,  is  furnish¬ 
ed;  reply  stating  length  of  time  in  last  place 
and  wages  required.  H.  NELSON  FLANAGAN, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  farm  used  to 
farm  work,  competent  to  deliver  milk  if 
wanted;  give  age,  references,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  man  for  creamery 
work  and  help  in  dairy  on  private  estate; 
roust  he  neat,  clean,  good  butter-maker  and 
milker.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  wanted  at  once;  we 
pay  $80  a  month  with  house,  wood  and  milk, 
ADVERTISER  7015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  farm  hand,  single,  Ger¬ 
man;  sober  and  industrious;  who  understands 
farming  and  gardening;  state  wages.  Address 
DR.  REINLE’S  SANATORIUM,  Box  326,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.  Tel.  17  Summit. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man,  general 
farm  work;  small  dairy;  wages  $55  and  main¬ 
tenance.  G.  HUTKR,  Box  203,  Ulster  Park, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — 'Nurseryman  with  some  knowledge  of 
growing  flowers,  evergreens  and  perennials; 
salary  and  commission.  MORAIO  BROTHERS, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — At  once,  farmer-dairyman,  married, 
responsible,  steady,  permanent  position;  care 
for  10  cows,  use  Empire  milker,  familiar  ma¬ 
chinery,  no  tractor;  crops  are,  12  acres  corn,  8 
acres  Alfalfa;  help  owner  with  2,000  poultry 
when  needed;  this  is  commercial  farm;  new  house 
good  home  in  village,  near  school  and  depot  and 
$100  per  month  with  usual  extras;  only  one 
wishing  position  for  number  of  years  need  ap¬ 
ply;  bring  references  for  interview.  H.  L. 
HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER — On  or  before  May  15;  married 
man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  flower  and 
vegetable  growing,  lawns  also  in  use  of  cold 
frames;  new  house,  electric  lights,  city  gas, 
bathroom;  near  good  school;  10  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  wages  $90  per  month;  milk,  light, 
vegetables;  year-round  job;  anyone  answering 
this  ad  in  March  last  issues  and  not  suited  are 
requested  to  again  answer  this  ad,  giving  full 
particulars  and  references,  as  we  accidently 
destroyed  replies.  LOUIS  COLE  EMMONS, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced;  salary  $75 
per  month,  room  and  board.  P.  O.  BOX  132, 
Glenwood  Landing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  to  care  for  small  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn,  chores;  if  married,  house  furnished, 
also  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and  wood,  plus 
wages;  if  single,  board  and  lodging,  plus  wages; 
steady  job;  references  required.  JAMES  W. 
SEWALL,  Old  Town,  Me. 

WANTED  —  Capable,  able-bodied  poultryman; 

married;  board  one  man  in  Spring;  good 
house,  6  rooms,  numerous  privileges;  $75  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  7024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  general  farming; 

year  round  job;  must  handle  team  of  horses, 
4  or  5  cows,  Ford  truck,  poultry,  vegetable. 
ADVERTISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  state  age 
and  wages  expected.  L.  W.  PARKHURST, 
Reading,  Vt. 

BOY  to  work  on  farm;  good  home;  state  wages. 

JAC.  ZIMMER,  East  Durham,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — In  June,  woman  and  daughter,  wait 
on  table  and  chambermaid  work;  small  board¬ 
ing  house;  write,  stating  wages,  etc.  WESSEL 
&  PERSON,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

WANTED' — .Reliable  single  man  on  150-acre 
farm;  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing;  references  required:  state  wages  expected. 
A.  R.  FORRESTER,  Oakbey  Farm,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  to  work  in  woods,  also  two 
men  to  work  at  truck  farming;  no  specialists 
or  superintendents  wanted;  apply  stating  wages 
wanted  to  CHAS.  B.  HEOKEL,  Mountainside, 
Union  County,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  real  cow  men;  American  citi¬ 
zens;  first-class  dry-band  milkers;  purebred 
Holsteins;  one  calf  man  and  one  man  to  milk 
three  timers;  $70  per  month  and  maintenance; 
congenial  living  and  working  conditions;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  real  men.  Address  M. 
H.  KEENEY,  Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  women  for  country  boarding 
house,  May  28  to  Oct.  15;  one  as  waitress, 
the  other  for  up-stairs  work.  Address  MRS. 
BENJAMIN  HENRY,  Route  4,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Couple  for  fruit  and  poultry;  take 
charge;  good  proposition  for  man  with  small 
capital;  60  miles  New  York.  H.  S.  AUSTIN, 
458  Madison  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — For  wayside  tea-room,  furnishing 
simple  meals,  woman  as  assistant  cook  and 
worker;  good  business  opportunity.  MRS. 

EDWIN  SHAILER,  Haddam,  Conn. 

A  SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  $50  per  month,  board, 
room.  ADVERTISER  7028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm; 

state  experience  and  wages.  WILLIAM 

WEICK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework;  two  in  family. 

L.  V.  STEVENS,  178  Park  Ave.,  Harrison. 
N.  Y. 

GOOD  sewer,  assist  chamber  work,  with  lady 
alone  on  Jersey  coast;  other  help  kept;  best 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  7029,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  farm;  must 
be  reliable;  wages  $40  to  $50  per  month  with 
hoard'.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  good  home;  four 
children;  country  town;  state  age,  wages, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  7037,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  man  with  small 
family  for  small  modern  dairy  farm;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected.  S.  R.  LAS- 
LOCKY,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  hand  at  once,  40  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  modern  equipment:  $50 
monthly,  board,  washing;  permanent  position 
for  intelligent,  willing  worker;  no  booze  or 
cigarettes;  give  full  particulars  and  references 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7038,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman,  out-door  worker,  to  assist 
in  care  of  poultry  and  cows.  H.  T.  NORTH¬ 
ROP,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  general  work,  country,  drive  car, 
garden.  A.  I,.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HANDY  man  with  tools,  plain  carpentry  and 
painting,  garden  work.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy,  general  farming;  state 
experience,  age,  wages.  E.  V.  BROWN, 
Butler,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  single  man  for  dairy:  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  ability  appreciated  and  paid  for.  BEN¬ 
JAMIN  MESHMAN,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Assistant  waitress  and  chamber¬ 
maid  until  November.  Write  MRS.  CHARLES 
M.  HALL,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  small  country 
place  at  Ridgefield.  Conn.;  man  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  gardening  and  care 
of  cow  and  hens;  wife  must  be  first-class  cook, 
neat  and  willing  to  do  general  housework.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  ARMINGTON  POTTER,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


WANTED — -Assistant  to  matron  in  boys’  school; 

one  w'ho  is  able  to  manage  boys  and  accom¬ 
plish  things;  salary  $60  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  -  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school;  good  char¬ 
acter  and  disciplinarian  for  master  cottage 
and  matron  dormitory;  no  tobacco  or  children; 
salary  $1,500  to  begin  and  maintenance.  W. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  an  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  located  at  a  New  York  State  road, 
Orange  County;  high  wages  will  be  paid  to  the 
right  man;  good  hours,  near  town;  milking  ma¬ 
chines  used.  ADVERTISER  7039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of  children  from  2  to  12  years 
of  age;  send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework  and 
cooking;  must  he  good  cook;  children  in  fami¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  7045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Working  herdsman,  married, 
for  grade  Holstein  cows;  state  wages  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  skilled,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  scientific,  general  farming,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  hogs.  Guernseys,  world’s  record,-  showing, 
certified  milk.  APARTMENT  ONE,  242  East 
46th,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Stonemason  seeks  position  May  5. 

Write  ADVERTISER  7021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position  in  creamery  or 
milk  room;  34,  single;  good  buttermaker,  first- 
class  dry-hand  milker;  good  references;  give 
wages,  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEF,  good,  all  around,  wants  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  estate  outside  or 
milker  and  barn  man;  experience;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  farmer;  married:  on 
country  estate  or  farm  as  manager;  willing 
to  work  and  able  to  give  results;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7027  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONSIDERABLE  experience,  poultry,  fruit 
ducks;  single.  R.  LANE,  18  Pinkham,  Lynn, 
Mass. 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  7035,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  7036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single;  results  guaranteed;  $100  or 
bonus  arrangement.  ADVERTISER  7030,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  woman  wishes  caretaking;  hoy  14; 

good  cook;  full  charge.  MRS.  HART,  Norton 
Heights,  Conn. 


WANTED — -By  an  educated,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  single  man,  40,  work  with  American 
poultry  or  general  farmer;  small  New  Jersey 
farm;  home  with  bath,  heat,  etc.:  state  oppor¬ 
tunities,  wages  with  board,  full  particulars,  lo¬ 
cation,  acreage,  stock,  crops,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  conscientious,  American,  age  21, 
Would  like  management  of  poultry  plant  on 
estate  or  farm;  well  imformed  and  experienced; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  7041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Young  man,  conscientious 
worker,  desires  position  with  successful  breed¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  7042,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property,  farm 
of  121  acres  in  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
Orange  County.  Inquire  of  G.  .N.  SANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


150-AORE  dairy  farm,  17  cows,  10  acres  timber; 

good  buildings,  all  machinery;  $6,500,  easy 
payments.  GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN,  Sr.,  Route  5, 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — By  manufacturers  of  fancy  cheese, 
creamery  or  factory  where  butter  or  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  is  at  present  made;  would  also  con¬ 
sider  locality  where  there  is  a  good  milk  sup¬ 
ply  without  any  factory  buildings;  in  replying 
state  minimum  and  maximum  quantities  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  year.  ADVERTISER  7007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLIN,  HackettstowD,  N.  J. 


AT  A  BARGAIN — 118-acre  highly  productive 
level  farm,  beautiful  modern  14-room  house, 
large  barns,  new  poultry-house  for  800,  etc.; 
buildings  alone  insure  for  $14,000;  all  machinery 
needed  on  a  modern  farm;  tractor,  team  young 
horses,  14  dairy  cattle;  5  miles  east  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  $15,000  foV  everything;  40%  casii;  would 
divide  property  to  suit  purchaser.  ADVERTISER 
7010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Ten-acre  fruit  fdrnfc  new  ten- 
room  house,  bath,  modern  improvement,  large 
sun  parlor,  2-car  garage,  on  good  county  road. 
E.  KERN,  Sr.,  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 


WILL  RENT  or  sell  my  dairy  farm;  first-class 
retail  business;  complete;  growing  section; 
worth  investigation.  Address  BOX  54,  Center- 
each,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES,  part  river  flat,  large  white  house, 
running  water,  bath,  electricity,  telephone, 
R.  D.,  basement  barn,  painted,  macadam  road, 
32  cows,  team,  complete  equipment,  sugar  bush; 
$12,500,  $5,000  down.  RALPH  DART,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


BOARDING  dairy  farm  for  sale;  100  acres; 

stock,  crops,  machinery,  furniture,  poultry. 
ALBERT  GOTTHARDT,  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd\, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  home  in  village  on  State  road,  six 
miles  from  Albany;  16  acres,  two  barns,  gas 
and  refreshment  stand;  15-room  house  suitable 
for  tourists;  all  improvements.  C.  SANDERS, 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
50  acres,  7-room  house,  slate  roof  and  out¬ 
buildings;  one  mile  from  large  lake,  good  fish¬ 
ing  and  boating.  Apply  to  J.  B.  TAYLOR,  20 
Frank  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


$2,900  BUYS  145-acre  farm,  two  miles  from 
Owego,  N.  Y. ;  20  acres  pasture,  30  woods,  8 
apple  orchard;  silo,  cement  stables,  two  houses, 
constant  water  supply;  or  will  rent;  possession 
immediately.  MRS.  MARY  CAMPBELL,  owner, 
Milford,  N.  J. 


105-ACRE  valley  farm,  ideally  located,  on 
State  concrete  highway;  60  miles  New  York, 
heavy  traffic;  15-room  stone  house,  furnished; 
deep  lawn,  pine  trees  and  shrubbery;  dairy, 
poultry,  grain,  hay,  melons,  vegetables;  suc¬ 
cessful  roadside  market;  opportunity  tea-room, 
lake;  stocked  and  equipped;  $5,000  cash  needed: 
balance  terms.  ADVERTISER  7031,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fertile  farm,  orchard,  outbuildings, 
etc.;  about  10  acres;  near  railroad  station: 
limit  50  miles  to  New  York  City;  all  cash  if 
required.  SIENICR,  15  Webster  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  9S  acres,  17  woodland,  Alfalfa 
grown  on  all  fields;  trout  brook  in  meadow; 
10-room  house,  electric  lights,  running  water,  9 
cows,  horses,  poultry,  bees,  fruit,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  game  plentiful;  on  concrete  road;  New 
Jersey;  price  $12,000,  terms;  Hunterdon  County. 
ADVERTISER  7032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm,  153  acres, 
wood,  sugar  bush;  3  miles  to  railroad,  thriv¬ 
ing  village;  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  tools,  3 
horses,  4  cows,  2  large  barns,  house,  insurance 
$4,000;  bargain  for  $4,000;  $800  down;  investi¬ 
gate.  DWIGHT  W.  GRAVES,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  hatchery,  75,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  good  location  Central  New  Jersey;  15 
acres  land  available.  ADVERTISER  7033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  smaller  farm  or  country 
store,  good  dairy  farm;  all  stock  and  farm 
implements;  prefer  South  or  West.  B  D 
SHIRLEY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Eldred,  Pa. 


WANT  to  cash  rent  or  lease  a  farm:  with  improve¬ 
ments  preferred;  not  over  40  miles  from  New 
York  City;  Long  Island  or  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred  :  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7043, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  fruit-chicken  farm  near 
city  in  Jersey;  beautiful  high  location;  ca¬ 
pacity  1.000  hens;  three  brooders;  small  house, 
will  build  addition;  automobile  road:  long  lease: 
experienced"  poultryman  with  enough  capital 
preferred.  SCHILLING,  owner,  131  West  23d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart. 

$i; 

gallon, 

$3, 

delivered. 

BARCLAY,  Riverton, 

N.  J. 

SIGNS  painted  to 

order. 

ROY 

VAIL, 

Warwick, 

N.  Y. 

VIRGIN  WOOT, — Combination  auto  robe  and 
camping  blanket,  $10;  sport  hose  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarns;  worsted,  cashmere  and  tweed  suit¬ 
ings:  suits  tailor-made  to  fit;  samples  free. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal.,  $2.35;  6  gal.,  $2.10;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.75;  1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  15-h.p.  Case  steam  engine; 

A  No.  1  condition.  Address  CHARLES  PAGE 
R.  D.  4,  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEES  for  profit,  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs..  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
clover.  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  Currier  &  Curries  &  Ives  old- 
fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  children  to  board  from  one  year  old 
and  up  and  will  give  the  best  of  care.  BOX 
20,  I si  Ip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEES — One  healthy  colony  in  good  hive,  $10. 

W.  E.  DUNHAM,  43  Fletcher  Place,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


WANTED — One  or  two  boarders  on  farm  in 
Connecticut;  also  space  for  car.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD,  $10.  Hudson  View  Farm.  Best  place 
for  rest  or  change.  BOX  270,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WILLYS  - OVERLAND 


'  FINE  «  MOTOR  «  CARS 


Worlds 
Lowest 
Priced 
Line  of  Cars 

— with  Sliding  Gear  Transmission 

Now 

equipped  with 

All  Steel  Bodies 

CQreater  Vision  -  Greater  Sa/etyTI 
Qr eater  Power  -  Greater  Economy  Jj 

A  chassis  that  has  proved  its 
quality  to  over  250,000  owners 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Willy s-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


New  All-Steel  OVERLAND  SEDAN 


A  five-passenger  closed  car 
without  a  rival  in  money’s 
worth.  A ll'Steel  body, 
greater  safety,  removable 
rear  seat  and  upholstery, 
greater  vision.  Four  doors. 


f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


New  All-Steel  BUSINESS  COUPE 


A  better-than-ever  closed 
car  for  small  families  —  at 
a  lower-than-ever  price. 
All-steel  body,  extra  wide 
doors.  Large  compartment 
in  rear  deck  for  carrying 
tools,  supplies  or  baggage. 


f,  o.  b.  Toledo 


New  All-Steel  TOURING  CAR 


Lustrous,  baked-enamel 
finish  .  .  .  removable  rear 
seat  and  upholstery  .  ♦  . 
big  power  .  .  .  patented 
Triplex  Springs  .  . .  rugged 
axles  . . .  modern  disc-type 
clutch  ♦  .  .  foot  accelerator 
— reliable! 


/.  o.  b.  Toledo 
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Observations  Upon  Horticultural  Methods 


I  ST  ANT  CROPS. —  In  looking  over  the 
fruits  sold  in  the  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  markets,  and  also  the  retail 
stores,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  large 
quantity  that  is  produced  thousands  of 
miles  from  these  markets  in  competition 
with  those  grown  nearby,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  cherries.  In  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants 
these  long  distance  fruits  grown  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  are  largely  served,  while  from  street  fruit 
stands  California  Bartlett  pears  are  sold  for  5  to 
15  cents  each.  From  Washington  and  Oregon,  after 
paying  an  average  freight  cost  of  $270,  as  but  one 
item  of  expense,  apples  are  sold  in  these  eastern 


of  picking.  Apples  grown  under  irrigation  are,  when 
baked  very  good,  and  being  of  large  size,  are  popu¬ 
lar  with  eastern  hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 

THE  EAST  NEEDS  MORE  CO-OPERATION.  — 
The  chief  need  of  eastern  fruit  growers  is,  more  of 
co-operation  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  mote 
of  standardization  of  quality,  of  packages,  of  pack¬ 
ing,  and  a  general  policy  of  co-operative  marketing. 
This  may  fie  more  readily  accomplished  by  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  smaller  orchards  and  less  varieties,  which 
will  make  possible  a  more  highly  developed  industry. 

DWARF  TREES.— From  the  importation  of  dan¬ 
gerous  insect  pests  from  foreign  countries  that  even 
with  most  careful  inspection  have  appeared,  there 


such  growth  being  evidence  of  injury  of  roots  from 
freezing  and  also  from  excessive  heat  and  want  of 
moisture  from  shallow  planting  in  our  climate. 

A  LENGTHY  TEST.— Nearly  40  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  sent  me  50 
dwarf  trees  on  Doucin  roots  for  experimental  work 
which  were  planted  on  the  European  system  of  the 
union  of  the  stocks  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Six 
years  later,  when  well  set  with  apples  following  a 
severe  rain  and  wind  storm,  every  tree  was  blown 
over  and  found  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  They  were 
straightened  up,  heavy  furrows  were  plowed  against 
them  and  additional  soil  shoveled  up  about  the 
bodies,  18  in.  over  the  roots.  The  prophecy  was 
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markets  with  a  profit,  requiring  time  in  transporta¬ 
tion  of  several  days  and  nights,  while,  over  a  large 
territory  on  our  eastern  coast,  these  markets  are 
reached  in  from  10  to  36  hours,  at  a  very  much  less 
cost  for  transportation  and  time  in  delivery. 

DIFFERENT  VIEWPOINTS.— The  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  viewpoint  of  principles  and  methods  between 
the  fruit  growers  of  our  eastern  and  western  coasts 
is  the  result  of  nearness  to  and  distance  from  mar- 
kets.  There  is  a  universal  recognition  of  the  better 
flavor,  and  greater  juice  constituent  of  the  apple 
grown  upon  our  eastern  coast.  Apples  that  are 
grown  in  a  semi-arid  atmosphere  and  by  irrigation, 
while  beautiful  in  color,  do  not  develop  the  high 
flavor  and  crisp  texture  that  are  characteristic  of 
those  grown  in  a  more  humid  atmosphere  with  a  few 
touches  of  Autumn  frosts  just  before  or  at -the  time 


has  fieen  increasing  interest  in  a  smaller  type  of 
trees  represented  in  the’ dwarfs.  Some*  experimental 
work  has  been  attempted  by  scientific  authorities, 
who  have  reported  that  for  commercial  planting  they 
are  not  desirable,  that  they  bear  too  little  fruit,  that 
from  the  very  excessive  growth  of  suckers  from 
roots,  the  cost  of  pruning  is  too  great,  while  the  fruit 
is  not  superior  to  that ‘of  standard  trees.  These  con¬ 
clusions  are  far  from  correct  for  the  reason  that 
correct  conclusions  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  short 
period  of  time;  neither  in  following  the  European 
system  of  shallow  planting  of  the  union  of  the  stocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  our  cold  Winter  and 
hot  Summer  temperatures  and  periodical  droughts. 
During  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  dwarf  trees  I  have  had  practically  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  pruning  of  sucker  growth  from  roots. 


made  by  some  scientists  that  from  adventitious,  or 
dormant  buds  of  the  stock  above  the  union,  roots 
would  be  developed  that  in  time  would  change  them 
to  standard  trees.  Approaching  toward  a  half  a 
century  in  time  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  occurred. 
Following  many  examinations,  less  than  a  half  doz¬ 
en  of  these  trees  have  put  out  roots  above  the  union, 
and  none  to  exceed  3  ft.  in  length.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  original  roots  being  of  superior  quality, 
strong  and  vigorous,  have  had  a  dominating  in¬ 
fluence  and  while  the  trees  have  grown  to  much 
larger  size  than  is  often  met,  yielding  from  16  to  18 
bushel  boxes  of  superior  fruit,  they  have  not  revert¬ 
ed  to  standards,  but  are  yet  dwarf  trees  and  will  be 
in  the  future. 

IMPORTED  STOCKS. — On  a  much  larger  .scale, 
this  class  of  trees  has  been  planted.  To  a  New 
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York  nurseryman  who  became  convinced  of  the  value 
of  bud  selection  in  the  propagation  of  a  better  class 
of  nursery  trees,  a  commission  was  given  to  import 
from  France,  a  large  stock  of  extra  selected  Doucin 
and  Paradise  root  stocks  and  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
for  them.  Upon  these  strong  root  stocks  were 
worked  selected  buds  from  bearing  trees  of  Northern 
Spy  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  a  rare  English  apple 
not  known  in  this  country  outside  of  the  one  es¬ 
tablished  for  experimental  demonstration  at  “Or¬ 
chard  Farm,”  nearly  30  years  ago. 

LARGE  RETURNS.— When  director  of  the  New 
York  Farmers’  Institutes  I  took  an  inventory  of  the 
acreage  value  received  by  live  farms  in  Western 
New  York  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  which 
was  $85  gross.  On  the  same  day,  10  miles  from 
these  farms,  I  was  given  the  statement  of  a  sale 
made  but  an  hour  before  of  the  Baldwin  apples  on 
live  acres  for  $3,500.  On  the  live  farms  the  trees 
had  received  neither  cultivation  nor  spraying.  The 
five-acre  orchard  had  been  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
also  sprayed  several  times.  From  the  dwarf  or¬ 
chards  propagated  upon  the  strong  selected  French 
root  stock,  doubtless  the  largest  acreage  income  has 
been  received,  known  in  the  United  States.  After 
our  sale  of  the  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  the  following 
cable  was  received :  “The  highest  price  for  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  ever  sold  in  the  English  market.  Report 
follows.”  On  receipt  of  the  bill  of  sale,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made :  “Had  I  shipped  in  carlot,  they 
could  have  sent  more  money  as  their  biggest  and 
best  buyers  never  bid  on  100-box  or  broken  lots.” 

ECONOMY  OF  DWARF  ORCHARDS.  —  In  the 
planting  of  dwarf  orchards,  there  are  economies  not 
yet  understood.  In  the  planting  of  dwarf  trees  up¬ 
on  selected  Doucin  roots  much  greater  space  should 
be  given,  not  less  than  40  ft.  instead  of  10  ft.  as  ad¬ 
vised  in  many  nursery  catalogs.  By  this  method  in- 
terplanting  may  be  done  with  Paradise  trees  which 
will  add  materially  to  the  acreage  income  during  20 
years,  after  which  the  Paradise  trees  may  be  lifted 
during  a  wet  period  in  the  late  Autumn  by  long 
levers,  and  successfully  planted  in  dynamited  holes 
at  a  moderate  cost  and  with  but  practically  one 
year  of  loss  of  crop.  The  following  year  every  ap¬ 
ple  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  set,  and  half  of  the 
crop  the  second  year,  as  fruit  'buds  will  continue  to 
develop  freely. 

THINNING  THE  FRUIT.  —  This  type  of  tree 
makes  possible  and  necessary  the  thinning  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  that  have  been  bred  for  higher  production.  The 
work  may  be  done  by  women  who  are  more  adept  at 
such  work  than  men.  The  fruit  may  also  be  picked 
by  women  with  step-ladders  and  handled  with  great¬ 
er  care.  Apples  may  be  thinned  on  dwarf  trees  at 
a  cost  of  40  to  50  cents,  while  the  cost  for  high 
standard  trees. will  range  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  tree. 
In  standard  trees  the  loss  from  high  winds  and 
storms  is  very  large  compared  with  that  of  dwarfs. 
In  the  handling  of  20  to  24  ft.  ladders  much  loss  is 
experienced  in  the  time  required  in  going  up  and 
down  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  fruit  by  the  moving 
of  ladders  about  the  trees. 

SPRAYING  AND  CULTIVATING.— In  spraying 
for  insects  and  diseases  the  same  economic  prob¬ 
lems  are  present  in  efficient  control  and  cost.  Dwarf 
trees  require  little  pruning  aside  from  giving  good 
form.  The  outward  growth  should  be  rightly  con¬ 
trolled  to  prevent  long  extending  branches,  low 
down,  which  interfere  with  cultivation.  Look  for 
small  upward  growth  starting  along  branches  and 
cut  to  those  which  will  make  a  strong  compact  type 
of  tree.  Much  top  pruning  should  be  avoided  as 
fruiting  will  carry  the  branches  out  and  downward, 
thus  insuring  high  color  to  all  fruit  in  all  parts  of 
the  trees.  Where  dwarf  trees  are  bred  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inheritance  for  production,  they  may  be 
ruined  in  one  year  from  over-production.  We  have 
a  record  of  10  apples  produced  on  one  fruit  spur 
with  but  one  bud,  the  entire  number  remaining  until 
the  picking  season  to  full  maturity,  every  apple  per¬ 
fect  but  small  in  size.  For  this  work  of  thinning 
women  are  superior  to  men  for  they  will  follow  a 
rule,  while  men  in  looking  upon  the  fruit  on  the 
ground  assume  they  are  wasting  it  and  let  up  on 
the  job.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the 
propagation  and  utility  of  this  class  of  trees.  With 
the  millions  of  trees  that  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  century  there  are  millions  of  consumers  that 
do  not  eat  an  apple  during  a  year,  the  price  to 
many  being  prohibitory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. — One  vital  need  in  our  rural 
life  is  that  of  an  educational  system  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  greatly  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  the  country  school  system 


should  be  maintained  in  the  interest  of  a  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  Farmers  are  being  disheartened  by  the  land 
upon  which  they  have  long  lived  because  of  the  need 
of  greater  knowledge,  and  for  their  children,  the 
future  is  equally  hopeless  under  the  present  school 
policy.  The  district  school  should  be  the  community 
center  where  through  a  broad  educational  policy  the 
highest  interests  of  a  farming  community  may  be 
met  in  its  soil,  plant  and  animal  betterment,  compe¬ 
tent  teachers  being  sought  for  this  line  of  teaching. 
The  Department  of  Education  should  make  such 
teachers  available.  Every  country  school  should  be 
provided  with  several  acres  of  land  upon  which  trees 
and  plants  for  study  should  be  possible.  From  one 
demonstration  of  grafting  of  a  fruit  tree  in  the  local 
school  in  one  week  following  four  boys  and  girls 
applied  for  opportunity  to  do  such  work.  The  trees 
they  grafted  surprisingly  well  have  since  produced 
over  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  sold  in  a  single 
crop.  The  financial  value  of  that  line  of  teaching 
in  a  rural  community  cannot  be  fully  estimated. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


Great  Alfalfa  from  Florida 

ONE  of  our  readers  in  Florida  has  sent  by  mail 
a  single  plant  of  Alfalfa,  with  this  note: 

Four  feet  one  inch  of  Alfalfa  from  a  sixth  cutting 
from  seeding  made  Nov.  1,  1923.  No  lime,  no  manure, 
and  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  except  400  lbs.  of  16  per 
cent  acid.  Soil  Norfolk  line  sand,  lower  in  lime  and 


Lima  beans  making  a  fine  start.  Notice  the  twine,  head 
high,  running  lengthwise  of  the  rows  and  around  each 
pole.  This  holds  each  pole  secure  and  provides  an 
excellent  place  from  which  to  pick  beans  quickly. 


phosphorus  than  any  generally  cultivated  soil  in  the 
United  'States.  Continually  cropped  to  cotton  and  corn 
for  over  75  years,  and  abandoned. 

The  plant,  somewhat  dried,  was  measured  just 
after  it  came  from  the  package.  It  stretched  out 
4  ft.  2  in.  Perhaps  it  grew  an  inch  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
mail  bag.  There  is  no  question  about  these  figures, 
and  our  Florida  friend  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  enclosed  4  ft.  1  in.  of  Alfalfa  proves  one  of  three 
things.  (1)  All  the  teachings  as  to  requirements  of 
Alfalfa  are  wrong;  (2)  I  have  worked  a  miracle;  or 
(3)  I  am  an  awful  liar.  Everybody  can  have  their 
choice  and  be  happy. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  grain  of 
truth  in  each  of  these  three  propositions.  The 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  revise  their  plan  of 
teaching  before  now.  There  may  even  be  strains  of 
Alfalfa  which  are  like  Alsike  clover  in  their  ability 
to  thrive  on  an  acid  soil.  We  have  grown  some  of 
the  Siberian  Alfalfa  which  endured  for  years  where 
common  Alfalfa  quickly  faded  away.  As  for  the 
miracle  part  of  it,  we  have  a  field  quite  as  sour  as  a 
pickle  on  which  Alfalfa  was  seeded  15  years  ago. 
This  seeding  died  out,  as  we  supposed,  but  in  one 
corner  of  the  field  there  is  a  group  of  Alfalfa  plants 
which  grew  4  ft  or  more  each  year.  We  find  that 
on  this  spot  an  extra  load  of  mamire  was  dumped 
and  lime  bags  were  shaken  and  piled  years  ago.  In 
another  field  'Sweet  clover  was  seeded  some  years 
ago  only  to  die  the  first  season.  The  other  day  we 
noticed  a  good-sized  spot  crowded  with  the  finest  of 
Sweet  clover.  It  seems  that  a  brush  pile  of  orchard 
trimmings  was  burned  there.  The  wood  ashes  and 
the  action  of  the  fire  sweetened  the  soil  and  brought 
up  some  of  the  dormant  seed.  As  for  the  third 
proposition,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  all 
human  history,  many  years  ago,  made  this  remark : 


“1  said  in  my  haste — all  men  are  liars .” 

We  are  all  capable  of  deciding  whether  this  was 
a  hasty  judgment  or  not,  to  be  revised  later. 

.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  Alfalfa  may  be  grown  in 
many  locations  where  the  experts  say  it  is  out  of 
place.  We  question,  however,  whether  it  will  pav 
in  some  locations  where  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans 
are  well  suited. 


The  City  Job  of  the  Horse 

EVERY  year  comes  a  new  outcry  against  the 
horse  as  a  partner  in  the  city  trucking  business. 
We  are  told  repeatedly  that  gasoline  trucks  have 
completely  monopolized  the  city  trucking  business, 
and  that  the  horse  is  rapidly  losing  his  job.  Each 
year  we  make  an  investigation  to  determine  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  claim  that  the  horse  is 
becoming  a  rare  animal  in  the  city.  This  year’s 
facts  are  unusually  interesting.  The  first  install¬ 
ment  of  the  report  comes  in  the  following  letter 
from  a  trucking  firm  in  New  York : 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  likely  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  will  be  withdrawn  from  lower  Manhattan  in 
our  lifetime.  For  the  last  10  years  we  have  heard  the 
same  old  cry,  that  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  would  soon 
be  obsolete  in  New  York  City.  But  as  year  after  year 
passes  by,  “the  old  gray  mare  she  ain’t  what  she  used 
to  be,”  but  she  is  still  in  the  harness  and  running 
strong.  Many  truckmen  who  felt  they  were  somewhat 
behind  the  times  by  not  having  motor  vehicles,  in¬ 
vested  large  amounts  of  money  for  new  machines,  and 
in  two  or  three  years’  time,  their  statistics  showed  that 
they  could  operate  much  more  economically  with  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  than  with  the  motors,  and  have  gone 
back  to  the  horses.  As  one  of  them  expressed  to  me 
last  week  :  “Yes  sir,  I  got  rid  of  three  grand  headaches 
when  I  disposed  of  those  three  machines,  and  I’m 
money,  ahead  of  the  game,  and  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  If  one  of  my  horses  drops  dead  I  can  always 
get  another  without  any  trouble.”  This  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  truckmen  who 
handle  largely  local  railroad  and  steamship  drop  ship¬ 
ments,  export  shipping  and  also  riding  in  from  the 
piers,  and  have  no  long  distance,  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  car,  which  lifts  such 
a  very  short  wheel-base,  the  larger  machines  are  a 
nuisance  in  the  downtown  narrow  streets,  and  do  much 
to  retard  the  movement  of  freight,  for  when  they  once 
back  in  to  load  up  or  unload,  that  street  is  immediately 
blocked  and  the  traffic  is  held  up  until  a  policeman 
can  be  found  to  compel  him  to  pull  out  and  open  up 
the  street.  Not  so  with  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  They 
swing  their  teams  to  one  side  and  the  streets  are  kept 
open  for  traffic. 

Then  again,  the  expense  of  holding  a  heavy  duty 
motor  truck  in  one  of  the  steamship  lines,  for  hours, 
is  very  large,  and  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  the  same 
line  drawing  a  similar  load,  costs  you  less  than  half. 
On  account  of  the  many  exacting  traffic  officers,  one 
dares  not  overload  his  machines,  or  they  might  be 
directed  to  a  scale,  weighed  up  and  fined  anywhere  from 
$100  to  $200,  depending  on  the  overload. 

Many  of  our  horse-drawn  trucks  have  shown  there  is 
just  a  few  minutes  better  time  made  by  a  machine  to 
any  nearby  point,  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing 
traffic  regulations,  compelling  the  machine  to  stop  for 
the  signals,  thus  giving  the  slower-moving  vehicle  a 
chance  to  catch  up  to  the  faster  moving  one,  whose 
speed  is  controlled  by  those  red  and  green-eyed  traffic 
guards. 

When  you  consider  your  original  investment,  a  five- 
ton  machine,  fully  equipped,  will  cost  you  approximately 
$7,000.  Whereas  two  trucks,  two  teams  of  heavy 
draught  horses  and  harness,  etc.,  will  cost  approximately 
$2,500,  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  outlay,  and  the 
two  horse-drawn  trucks  in  the  downtown  congested  dis¬ 
trict  could  do  about  as  much  work  as  the  one  machine 
could.  At  the  end  of  four  years’  time,  you  could  idealize 
more  in  proportion  for  the  teams  and  trucks  than  you 
could  for  the  machine. 

In  case  one  of  our  teams  gets  sick,  we  can  always 
hire  another  team,  and  put  our  own  experienced  man  to 
driving  them.  But  if  my  machine  must  go  in  to  the 
repair  shop,  we  cannot  hire  a  machine  without  a 
chauffeur,  but  must  hire  machine  and  chauffeur,  thus 
Incurring  additional  expense,  as  we  could  not  lay  our 
good  man  off  for  a  day  or  two,  or  he  would  soon  look 
for  another  job. 

Insurance  on  machines  and  chauffeurs  is  exceedingly 
high,  and  must  be  figured  with,  as  well  as  the  ever¬ 
present  tire  bills,  which  seem  to  keep  coming  no  matter 
how  careful  you  are.  Repair  bills  on  the  motors  cause 
more  headaches  than  whiskey  did  before  Prohibition 
days.  Our  horse-drawn  trucks  are  making  more  money 
for  us  than  our  machines  are,  but  on  account  of  the 
large  territory  that  we  have  to  cover,  we  are  compelled 
to  maintain  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  as  well.  Down¬ 
town  New  York  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  for 
here  you  come  to  the  “neck  of  the  bottle,”  and  it  does 
not  take  many  minutes’  delay  to  congest  a  whole  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  daily  being  done  by  some  large  ma¬ 
chine  backing  into  a  narrow  street  and  compelling 
everything  else  to  stand  still  until  he  gets  his  load  on 
or  off.  Judging  from  all  of  the  above  you  can  readily 
see  that  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  the  life  of  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  is  not  as  short-lived  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  for  those  who  are  dealing  daily  with 
this  problem  and  have  made  a  life’s  profession  of  it  as 
we  have,  know  how  valuable  and  how  necessary  the 
horse  is  to  the  truckman  doing  business  in  lower  New 
York  City.  fred.  w.  lange  trucking  co. 
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A  Discussion  of  Alsike  Clover 

RED  CLOVER  PREFERRED.— About  40  years 
ago  Alsike  clover  was  introduced  into  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Northwestern  Ohio.  Quite  a  good  many 
farmers  began  growing  it.  These  had  been  growing 
the  Red  variety.  After  a  short  time  most  of  those 
who  tried  Alsike  were  again  growing  the  common 
Red.  On  suitable  land  they  found  the  latter  yielded 
considerably  more  than  the  Alsike.  In  addition,  the 
Red  usually  made  a  second  crop,  which  was  cut 
either  for  hay  or  seed,  depending  somewhat  upon 
whether  the  farmer  needed  more  hay 
and  also  upon  whether  the  season  had 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  a 
crop  of  seed.  Farmers  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cut  the  second  crop  for  seed. 

Except  during  a  very  favorable  season 
Alsike  made  but  little  growth  after  L*e- 
ing  cut  for  hay  or  seed. 

•A  TROUBLESOME  SEED  CROP.  — 

When  first  introduced,  Alsike  seed  sold 
at  a  price  and  many  farmers  cut  it  for 
that  purpose.  On  land  well  adapted  to 
its  growth  some  reported  yields  as  high 
as  seven  bushels  per  acre  during  a 
favorable  season.  Some  years  there 
would  be  a  heavy  growth  of  vine  and 
but  little  seed.  As  the  thrashed  clover, 
as  usually  handled,  had  little  or  no 
feeding  value  during  those  years  of 
seed  failure  the  Alsike  crop  netted  a 
loss.  This  element  of  uncertainty  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  why  Al¬ 
sike  never  became  more  popular.  Even 
when  the  farmer  had  a  well-filled  crop 
of  Alsike  he  was  never  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  save  it,  as  it  shattered 
so  badly  that  if  it  got  a  little  too  ripe 
or  was  handled  while  too  dry  much  of 
the  seed  was  lost.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  the  seed  was  dry  and 
ready  to  hull  a  heavy  rain  would  come 
and  beat  off  practically  all  the  heads 
from  the  exposed  surface.  By  the  time 
the  crop  was  turned  and  dried  out 
again  ready  for  hulling,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  seed  left  in  the  straw.  This  led 
some  enthusiasts  to  claim  that  once 
grown  upon  a  field,  Alsike  would  re¬ 
produce  itself  “spontaneously”  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

A  DOUBLE  SEEDING. — One  farm¬ 
er  whose  land  was  rather  heavy  and 
sour  had  exceptionally  fine  success 
with  Alsike  as  a  seed  crop,  yields  of 
five  to  seven  bushels  per  acre  being 
common.  At  this  time  farmers  knew 
little  about  the  ability  of  clover  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
farmer  referred  to  above  had  a  crop 
one  year  of  which  he  was  exceptionally 
proud,  the  straw  being  in  places  nearly 
three  feet  long.  He  dug  up  an  especi¬ 
ally  fine  specimen  to  show  his  friends. 

Upon  the  roots  he  found  numerous  no¬ 
dules.  Knowing  nothing  about  these, 
which  were  about  the  size  of  seeds, 
he  really  thought  they  were  seeds  and 
proudly  exhibited  this  plant  to  his 
friends,  pointing  out  to  them  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  it  had  produced  a  crop 
of  seed  both  below  and  above  the 
ground. 

NEVER  VERY  POPULAR.  —  As 
stated,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
securing  a  crop  of  seed  and  the  difficulties  frequent¬ 
ly  encountered  in  saving  the  crop,  growing  and  han¬ 
dling  in  the  usual  way  as  a  seed  crop  never  became 
very  popular.  Then,  growing  Alsike  for  the  seed 
did  not  fit  in  well  with  livestock  farming,  as  the 
thrashed  straw  was  usually  worthless  as  feed.  I 
have  known  a  few  farmers  who  never  discontinued 
growing  Alsike  as  a  seed  crop.  The  crop  was  cut 
when  a  little  greener  than  usual  for  seed  and  cured 
and  placed  in  the  barn  like  hay.  After  it  had 
passed  through  the  sweat  and  had  thoroughly  dried 
out  it  was  thrashed,  the  straw  making  a  fair  quality 
of  feed  that  was  relished  by  cattle  and  sheep.  I  do 
not  recall  that  anyone  ever  fed  it  to  horses,  because 
it  was  dusty,  and  caused  them  to  slobber.  It  is  not 
best  to  grow  Alsike  alone  as  a  hay  crop  upon  heavy 
land.  The  Alsike  plant  on  such  land  will  sometimes 
attain  a  length  of  3  ft.  Under  such  conditions  about 
1  ft.  will  stand  erect  while  the  rest  will  lodge.,  and. 


even  if  one  takes  care  to  cut  it  short  and  save  it  it 
makes  a  very  poor  quality  of  feed.  If  one-fourtli  to 
a  third  of  the  seed  sown  be  Timothy  the  crop  will 
stand  up  better  and  make  a  much  more  satisfactory 
feed  besides  being  easier  to  cure  and  handle.  Planted 
upon  suitable  land  and  properly  handled  there  is 
a  useful  place  for  Alsike  clover  both  as  a  hay  and 
a  seed  crop.  J.  d.  prickett. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  in  fair  agreement  with  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  though  we  have 
not  attempted  to  raise  Alsike  for  the  seed.  Much 


Fine  Fruits  of  the  Latham  Raspberry.  Fig.  265.  See  Page  829 


The  Climbing  Rose  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  Fig.  266 

of  the  land  in  our  section  is  sour  and  damp,  and  on 
such  soil  the  Alsike  is  far  more  profitable  than  the 
Red.  With  an  abundance  of  lime  and  good  drain¬ 
age  the  Red  would  doubtless  prove  superior,  but  it 
is  often  a  question  whether  the  hardy  Alsike  will 
not  prove  more  profitable  when  we  consider  the  cost 
of  liming  and  fitting  the  ground.  It  is  better  to 
seed  Timothy  or  Red-top  with  Alsike  in  order  to 
hold  it  off  the  ground. 


Shall  Poultrymen  Raise  Grain? 

A  and  B  are  going  into  the  poultry  business  on  part¬ 
nership  basis,  beginning  small  and  working  up  to  5,000- 
hen  capacity.  Both  have  experience  and  sufficient 
capital ;  are  going  to  do  their  own  incubating,  raising 
of  chicks  and  marketing.  A  claims  greater  profits  would 
result  in  purchasing  all  feed,  rather  than  buying  a 
large  farm  and  investing  in  tools,  stock,  etc.,  because 
better  balanced  rations,  (particularly  dry  mash  ingre¬ 
dients*  can  he  mixed  with  no  expensive  grinding  ma¬ 
chinery:  -  -B  claims  feed  can.  always  be  raised  cheaper 


than  bought,  even  allowing  interest  on  land,  equipment 
and  counting  wages  for  extra  help.  Which  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  better  plan?  w.  ir.  s. 

New  York. 

THIS  question  has  been  discussed  a  good  many 
times  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  are  two  sides  to 
it  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  is  any  general 
answer.  It  depends  upon  various  conditions,  the 
size  of  the  farm,  the  size  of  the  business  contem¬ 
plated  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  character  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  men  who  run  the  farm.  It  seems  that  a 
majority  of  people  who  undertake  to  conduct  a  poul¬ 
try  business  believe  it  is  better  to  buy 
all  or  most  of  their  grain.  Their  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  at  the  time  that  crops 
should  be  planted  and  cared  for  is  just 
the  time  when  most  work  is  required 
among  the  chickens  for  looking  after 
the  breeding  stock,  incubating  and 
brooding  the  young  chicks.  Either  this 
work  with  the  young  poultry  or  the 
work  of  raising  grain  crops  will  be 
neglected,  as  it  seems  very  difficult  to 
handle  them  together  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  know  of  many  cases 
where  these  commercial  hen  men  pur¬ 
posely  locate  on  small  farms  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  crops. 
They  even  sell  the  chicken  manure  and 
buy  their  grain.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  people  who  present  a  good 
argument  for  the  other  side.  They  lo¬ 
cate  on  larger  farms,  the  buildings  are 
placed  on  the  most  convenient  locations 
and  the  rest  of  the  farm  is  given  up  to 
a  rather  simple  rotation,  much  of  it  is 
kept  under  clover  or  grass  and  the 
birds  are  permitted  wide  range  on 
this  grass.  The  manure  is  used  gener¬ 
ally  for  growing  a  small  grain  like 
wheat,  buckwheat  and.  barley.  Not 
much  corn  is  grown  as  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  such  a  crop  would 
interfere  with  the  care  of  the  little 
chicks.  It  has  also  been  found  that  in 
the  present  shortage  of  labor,  the  cost 
of  cutting  and  husking  corn  is  too 
much  for  economical  work. 

Very  few,  if  any  of  the  small  grains 
are  harvested  in  the  usual  way.  The 
plan  is  to  let  the  hens  harvest  thesf* 
crops.  As  the  grain  ripens  flocks  of  the 
birds  are  turned  in,  and  they  break 
down  the  straw  and  eat  the  grain 
cleanly.  They  travel  from  wheat  to 
barley  and  then  to  buckwheat,  and  by 
cold  weather,  they  practically  clean 
up  all  the  fields.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  wheat  will  be  cut  generally  for  the 
straw.  The  rest  is  plowed  under  for 
another  Fall-seeded  crop.  In  this  way, 
the  grain  ration  for  the  hens  is  sup¬ 
plied  almost  entirely  for  July,  August, 
September  and  October,  and  the  work 
of  seeding  this  small  grain  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  particularly  with  the  care  of 
the  little  chicks.  There  are  cases  where 
this  plan  seems  to  work  out  fairly  well. 
Some  farmers  would  consider  it  wiser 
to  harvest  these  fields,  saving  the  grain 
for  Winter  feeding.  That,  of  course, 
might  easily  be  done,  if  desired.  The 
wheat  and  the  barley  can  be  cut  and 
bound  in  the  usual  way  and  fed  out 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  the 
sheaf  without  thrashing.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  seems  better  to  let  the  hens  take  care  of 
the  grain  entirely  without  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  handling  the  straw.  The  plan  here  mentioned 
saves  great  expense  in  harvesting  and  thrashing 
and  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work 
required  in  caring  for  the  little  chicks.  There  may 
be  other  plans  worked  out  in  this  matter  of  raising 
grain  on  poultry  farms.  In  theory  it  is  a  good 
plan,  but  as  we  have  said,  the  great  majority  of 
hen  men  who  work  on  a  large  commercial  scale,  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  grain-growing  with 
poultry-keeping. 


Some  Michigan  experiments  show  that  corn  and 
Alfalfa  hay  alone  proved  an  efficient  feed  for  horses  at 
work.  It  is  the  cheapest  ration  on  farms  where  Alfalfa 
is  grown. 

All  tilings  considered,  there  is  no  better  green  feed 
for  poultry  than  Alfalfa.  We  think  it  will  pay  on 
many  small  farms  to  transplant  Alfalfa  and  give  it 
good  culture.  . 
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Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  Illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
ahd  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  the 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  Seethe  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Brothers. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

D  A1NBOW  COLLECTION  —  1  bulb 
each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  H-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Berry,  V  egetable  &FlowerPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape.  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Tepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  nut  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia.  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


’QUA  RT  I 


RERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


That  secure  highest  prices  for . 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing  ’ 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

BarlyCobblersand  Russets  from 
high-yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  100%  disease  free.  Stored 
at  380  .  Outyield  common  seed 
60  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


It  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  South,  where 

I  would  like  to  know  what  earthly  is  n€ar,y  everblooming,  hut  in  the 
good  a  crow  is?  They  are  carrying  off  ^orth  it  requires  Winter  rest.  If  you 

iny  baby  chicks  faster  than  I  can  hatch  have  kept  the  plant  in  active  growth 

them  and  they  pull  the  corn  faster  than  each  Winter  this  probably  accounts  for 

a  farmer  can  plant  it.  What  can  be  done  /  <«-counrs  ior 

with  them?  I  am  discouraged  about  .s  Iailure  to  bloom.  TYe  have  seen  beau- 
them.  I  have  pieces  of  light  tin  hanging  *-iful  specimens  of  this  Iloya  in  old- 
on  trees  all  around  so  when  the  wind  fashioned  country  homes  which 

t0SeU,er’  but  “It?68  hCalCd  by  ‘he  to-erl  tern! 


not  stop  them. 

New  York. 

We  regard  the  crow  as  a  pest — and 
shoot  them  when  we  can.  In  addition 
•to  the  crimes  which  E.  E.  T.  recounts 
this  bird  damages  and  destroys  fruit.  We 
are  told  that  they  kill  many  insects  and 
such  vermin  as  mice.  That  is  true.  We 
have  seen  them  in  a  cabbage  field  and 
thought  they  consumed  many  green 


perature  was  cool  enough  to  induce  the 
A\  inter  rest,  followed  by  free  blooming 
in  Summer. 


Scale  on  Boston  Fern 

I  am  enclosing  a  piece  of  leaf  from 
mj  Boston  fern,  which  has  brown 
scales  all  over  it.  I  have  smoked  it 
with  tobacco,  also  washed  it  with 
worms  but  have  no  direct  proof.  Giving  white  soap,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  im- 
them  full  credit  for  all  they  do  as  insect  Drove  it.  ‘Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is 


destroyers  we  think  the  count  is 
against  them. 


still 


E.  R. 


and  what  to  do  for  it? 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

The  fern  was  infested  with  the  com¬ 
mon  greenhouse  scale.  Tobacco  smoke 
is  entirely  useless  for  scale  insects, 
and  the  white  soap  is  too  mild.  Pre- 


Controlling  Apple-leaf 
Skeletonizer 

ton[zer’Can  1  Combat  the  apple'leaf  skele‘  Pare  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  any  good  laundry  soap,  using  1  lb.  of 

This  apple  insect,  discovered  in  the  soaP  to  five  gallons  of  water.  If  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  in  1917,  has  come  fern  is  not  too  large  to  handle,  put  a 
to  us  from  Europe,  where  it  is  only  of  disk  of  cardboard,  slashed  to  the  center 
In  this  country  the  to  admit  the  plant,  over  the  soil  in  pot, 

holding  this  in  place  so  that  the  soil 
will  not  fall  out  when  the  pot  is  in¬ 
verted;  then  dip  the  fern  in  the  soap 
solution,  moving  it  about  so  that  young 
effect  produced  by  the  small  caterpillars  insects  may  he  washed  off.  The  ma¬ 
in  skeletonizing  the  leaves  of  apples  would  ture  insects,  with  their  waxy  covering, 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  insect  is  a  cannot  be  destroyed  in  this  way,  and 

the  only  way  they  can  be  destroyed  is 
by  lubbing  off.  Put  a  bit  of  sponge  or 
cotton  Ibatting  on  the  end  of  a  small 
pointed  stick,  like  a  toothpick,  dip  this 
in  the  soapsuds  and  remove  the  scale 
without  bruising  the  frond.  It  sounds 


minor  importance, 
insect  has  spread  rapidly  over  Eastern 
New  York  and  Southern  New  England. 
It  has  apparently  found  conditions  here 
very  favorable  for  its  growth  and  in¬ 
crease.  The  widespread  and  conspicuous 


more  serious  pest  than  it  really  is.  To 
be  sure,  the  effect  of  its  work  is  serious 
enough  if  the  caterpillars  are  allowed  to 
develop  and  eat  their  fill.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  are  readily  killed  even  by  light 
applications  of  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  made  just  after 


the  blossoms  fall,  using  2  lbs.  of  .powdered  troublesome,  and  is,  hut  you  can  get 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water,  over  a  single  plant  quite  rapidly.  Keep 

up  this  work,  giving  the  plant  an  oe- 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS-Varieties 

Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Big  Stem  Jersey 

TOMATO  PLANTS-Varieties 

Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe  and  Earliana 

Prices,  Parcel  Post  paid,  500—81.60  ;  1,000— $8.  Express, 
Collect,  $1.56  per  1,000.  We  ship  the  size  of  plant  you 
wish.  Sat.  guaranteed.  TIFT0N  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  fitlon.Ga. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Russets  and  Cobblers— yields  of  300  to  562 
bushels  per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livo¬ 
nia,  N.  Y.  State  seed  test — yield  449  bushels  per 
acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po¬ 
tato  Show  last  three  years. 

GARDNER  FARJVIS  Box  400  Tull y,  N.Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  ^nkh1ldds’ucCcXTon^ 

mato,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Matchless,  300 — $1  :  500— $1.25  ; 
1,000 — $2,  postpaid;  *1.50  thousand,  charges  collect.  Ruby 
King  Pepper,  100— 50c;  $3.50—1.000.  Plants  well  packed. 
Sat.  guarn’td.  Maplegrove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey,  Fiat  Dutch.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Danish  Ball, 
head.  1 ,000— $1 .75;  500— S  1.10;  300 — 75c,  prepaid.  Toma 
to  plants  in  May.  TRUCKERS’  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Va. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Ball  head,  Wakefield,  &e.,  S2.00  thousand,  postpaid. 
Expressed,  10,000,  $15,00.  Tomato  Plants  same  prices. 
Take  no  chances,  order  from  oldest  and  largest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Satisfaction  Positively  Guaranteed  or  money 
refunded 

BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 

Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS _ Melrose,  Ohio 

GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H  KING.  147  W.  86th  St. .  New  York  City 

MAILYOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 

coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO.  10L  Fountain  Ave.,  R.  Springfield,  0. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 fb  St.,  New  York 


or  of  lime-sulphur  if  the  tatter  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  scab.  This  is  called  the  calyx 
spray,  and  is,  happily,  the  chief  spray 
for  the  codling  moth.  Therefore,  these 
two  pests  may  be  controlled  with  this 
one  application.  In  case,  however,  of 


cassional  bath,  and  you  will  control 
the  scale.  The  frond  sent  was  so 
thickly  infested  that  the  plant  is  sure 
to  suffer  severely  if  not  relieved.  This 


fine  .specimen  Boston  fern  is  often 
badly  injured  by  it. 


the  skeletonizer  which  has  a  second  brood  pesfc  shonld  always  be  watched  for;  a 
in  July  it  is  advisable  if  the  insect  is 
'abundant  to  make  a  second  application 
of  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  same  rate  as 
before  during  the  first  week  of  July. 

Here  again,  fortunately,  this  application 
coincides  with  the  spray  which  some 
growers  find  it  necessary  to  make  for  the 
apple  maggot.  Thus  the  skeletonizer  and 
the  apple  maggot  may  be  caught  with  the 
one  spray  at  this  time. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 
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Hoy  a  or  Wax  Plant 

I  am  inclosing  a  little  piece  of  a  plant 
1  have  and  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  vine  and  grows  clear 
to  the  ceiling.  I  have  been  told  it  has  a 
wax-like  blossom  that  grows  in  clusters, 
is  white  and  has  a  red  or  crimson  center, 
but  in  five,  years  this  has  had  no  blossoms. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for  it 
and  also  how  to  make  it  blossom. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  mbs.  v.  d.  s. 

The  plant  in  question  is  Iloya  earnosa, 
commonly  called  wax  plant,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hothouse  climber.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  our  common  milk¬ 
weeds,  and  is  a  native  of  Southern 
China  and  Australia.  The  waxy  flow¬ 
ers,  white  with  pink  center,  and  quite 
fragrant,  suggest  milkweed  blossoms  in 
shape,  and  grow  in  a  somewhat  similar 
cluster.  This  Hoya  blooms  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  is  of  simple  culture ;  it  used  to 
he  grown  a  good  deal  as  a  house  plant. 
It  requires  a  warm  temperature  when 
in  growth,  hut  should  rest  in  Winter, 
keeping  in  a  temperature  of  about  50 
degrees,  and  rather  dry,  so  that  it  will 
remain  in  a  semi-dormant  condition.  In 
late  Winter  or  Spring  it  may  he  given  a 
warmer  place  and  more  moisture,  so  as 
to  start  into  active  growth  again.  After 
it  has  borne  flowers  in  Summer  do  not 
prune  off  the  spur  on  w’hich  flowers  were 
borne,  as  this  should  bear  flowers  again. 
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DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 


12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  .  $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias  1.00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted 
50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  . 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 
Plants  . 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


1.00 


$1.00 


Any  collection 
by  Parcel  Post 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

:  BOX  44,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


ROSE  BARGAIN  S  lor  $1 

Hybrid  Tea  or  Monthly  rose  bushes.  Five  favorite  varie- 
....  merit.  Thrifty,  own-root  plants. 

LI1W1N  8Li.kliEG(i  North  East,  Pa. 


Millions  of  Aster— ®abbae6,  Cauliflower,  Turnip 
milliuilb  Ul  Abler  Also  trallsplanted  strawberry, 

Raspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  20  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


nAUIIA  D„IL  1 2  varieties,  correctly  labeled,  post- 
lJ/UlLl/l  DUl OS  Pai2’  f^L?, ,Kend  for  Price  list. 

/ku/mnu  West  Chester,  Pa. 


W.  E.  CONGDON 


n  a nini  1 ?hoi°,eo  ,?ixe<i  iarge  b,,ibs>  *>  so. 

UL/il/lULi  Dalihas,  12  forSl.  Cannas,  15  for  $|. 

P*  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


7fl  nioomlng:  Gladlaolns  $1;  no  2alike.  12 Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 

■  v  lias.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


li  11.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin.  Virginia 


71  A  MTC  Postpaid.  ASTERS.  BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
L.H  II  I  O  EARLF  CELERF.  TOMATOES.  SWEET  POTATOES 

4  doz.,  50o ;  100,  75c  ;  1,000,  $5.75.  Peppers,  Egg  Plants 
Snapdragons,  2  doz.,  50c:  100,  $1.75.  Strong  plants- all’ 
varieties.  r . -  •  -  ’— 


GLIC  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa.  It.  6 


For  Sale-100  Bushels  Soy  Beans  b*®^r 

direct  from  grower.  Wm.  Wolfe,  Lincoln,  Oelaware 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j.  D. 


♦8  per  Bushel. 

Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 


I 


$|  SPECIAL  OFFER 

200  Strong  Tomato  Plants,  prepaid.  Send 

folD0ept.Yg-  WM.P.YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

«D  V  li  AT  T  C  ”  Strawberry,  Big  Joe, 
1  It  /A  1 1  I  ij  Gandy,  Premier,  Ford, 
^  Lupton,  Howard  17 

$1  per  100  ;  $5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Birrel, 
80c  per  100  ;  $4  per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbearer,  *  1 .25 
per  100;  #8  per  1,000.  A8PAIIAGU8,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  per‘100;  $11.«0  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  #1.25  per  100;  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Rayner  Boys,  Idlewild  Farms.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $o  post 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  «  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  B  7  Bangor,  Michigan 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIXES— BEST  B RADIOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS.  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


300 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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Keep  Your  Garden 
Free  From  Weeds 

There's  an  easy  way.  It  saves  the  moisture 
—Makes  your  vegetables  and  flowers  GROW. 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest 
crust  into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retain¬ 
ing  mulch— all  in  one  operation.  Eight 
reel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary 
underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
“Best  weed  killer  ever  used.”  Aerates  the 
soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards  ;  also  shovels  for 
deeper  cultivation.  Work  as  fast  as  you 
can  walk.  No  stooping,  tugging,  jerking. 
A  boy  with  this  machine  can  do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Five 
sizes.  Inexpensive.  WriteTODAY  for  FREE 
Book  and  special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  71  David  City.  Nebraska 


Traction  Sprayer 


Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  Sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 , 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 


Eureka  Mower  Co., Box  880  Utica.  N.Y. 


pgiin  1 1  nna»l 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  T ubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


More  Work— Shorter  Hours 
with  the  Federal  Qarden  Trac¬ 
tor.  Does  the  work  of  four  men. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

_  2670  E.  79th  Street 

Cleveland,  O. 


FEDERAL  * 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR  Hi! 


THE  MAILBAG 


Rogers  Hybrid  Grapes 

Will  you  give  the  complete  list  of  the 
Rogers  hybrid  (grapes?  I  want,  to  try 
them  in  this  locality,  'Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  g.  P.  M. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Rogers  hybrid  grape  varieties  that 
have  been  named  and  are  available  for 
the  most  part  from  the  nurserymen  are 
Aminia,  Agawam,  Barry,  Essex.  Gaern 
ner,  Goethe,  Herbert,  Lindley,  Massa- 
soit,  Merrimae,  Requa,  Salem  and  Wilder. 
Several  seedlings  from  the  crosses  were 
sent  out  under  numbers  and  have  never 
been  named.  These  for  the  most  part 
went  to  a  few  individuals  for  testing 
purposes,  and  are  but  rarely  met  with 
today.  f.  e.  G. 


Are  Blackcaps  and  Black 
Raspberries  the  Same? 

Are  blackcaps  and  black  raspberries 
the  same?  c.  T.  H. 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Blackcaps  and  black  raspberries  are 
one  and  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
sotne  folks  are  occasionally  heard  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  preference  for  blackcaps  over 
black  raspberries.  They  are  probably  con¬ 
fusing  black  raspberries  with  blackber¬ 
ries.  There  are  hosts  of  local  names  and 
synonyms  for  most  plants,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  attends  them  is  frequently 
tremendous .  In  some  localities  black 
raspberries  are  called  “blacks,”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  “reds”  for  red  raspberries 
and  “purples”  for  purple-canes.  On  the 
other  hand  some  people  designate  black¬ 
berries  as  “blacks.”  The  German  calls 
the  raspberry  “himbeeren,”  and  other 
languages  have  corresponding  equivalents'. 
It  is  to  avoid  this  confusion  that  scien¬ 
tific  men  take  to  the  Latin  terms,  com¬ 
mon  roots  of  most  languages,  and  then 
the  black  raspberry  or  blackcap  is  known 
by  the  one  name  Rubus  occidentalis — 
the  same  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  any  other  corner  of  the  world. 

H.  B.  T. 

« 

Bone  Phosphate,  Bone 
Black  and  Acid 
Phosphate 

In  a  stock  feed  that  I  am  using  there 
are  among  other  ingredients,  which  I 
know  about,  these  three,  “1)0116  phosphate 
of  lime,  bone  black  and  acid  phosphate.” 
Will  you  explain  what  these  are  made 
from?  I  had  a  cow  die  frpm  eating  a 
very  little  (fertilizer)  acid  phosphate. 

W.  M.  D. 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime  is  a  very  finely 
ground  bone.  Bone  black  is  a  form  of 
bone  charcoal.  The  bones  are  heated 
about  as  wood  is  burned  to  make  char¬ 
coal.  This  charcoal  is  ground  and  is  used 
for  filtering  or  clarifying  sugar.  It  is  then 
ground  and  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  stock 
food.  Acid  phosphate  is  finely  ground 
phosphate  rock  “cut”  or  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 


Grafting  Sweet  on  Sour 
Cherry 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  on  grafting 
sweet  on  sour  cherry,  I  have  grafted 
many,  and  find  them  to  do  well.  They 
often  will  outgrow  the  stem,  but  few 
break,  although  I  would  advise  some 
pruning  should  they  grow  too  rapidly. 
Cherry  grafting  is  very  difficult ;  cleft  is 
the  only  method  to  use  in  trees  of  that 
age.  It  needs  a  thorough  understanding 
and  good  eye,  and  let  the  bark  split  as  it 
will.  This  should  be  done  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  April.  d.  g.  m. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 


Trouble  With  Plum  Trees 

If  S.  T.  B.,  page  631.  who  is  having 
trouble  with  his  plum  tree,  which  blos¬ 
soms  but  does  not  fruit,  will,  when  tree 
is  in  bloom,  get  a  few  branches  of  another 
variety,  also  in  bloom,  and,  placing  in 
an  earthern  jar  with  water  in  same,  hang 
in  his  tree,  he  will  get  fruit.  Nearly  all 
plum  varieties  are  partially  sterile,  and 
need  another  variety  near  to  insure  pol¬ 
lination.  The  Burbank,  especially,  is 
dependent  on  pollen  from  some  other  va¬ 
riety.  In  fact  in  setting  any  fruit  trees 
there  is  call  for  mixing  varieties  if  gen¬ 
erous  yield  is  desired.  Single  varieties  in 
large  blocks  do  not  do  as  well  as  when 
broken.  g.  it,  twitchell. 

Maine. 


Farmers  Everywhere 
Praise 


BALLOONS 

Farmers  by  the  thousands  everywhere  are  getting  increased 
mileage  on  Full-Size  Balloons.  From  Michigan — “23,186  miles 
and  still  good;”  from  Nebraska — “22,620  miles  on  all  kinds 
of  roads ;”  from  Arizona — “17,000  miles  over  poor  roads;” 
from  Illinois — “8,100  miles  over  ruts  and  gravel — tires  in 
fine  shape.” 

Firestone  Gum-Dipping  insures  greater  mileage  and  added 
comfort  for  country  driving.  This  extra  process  builds  more 
flexing  endurance  into  each  cord — adding  unusual  strength 
and  stamina  to  withstand  hard  driving  on  rough  roads. 

Equip  Now.  See  nearest  Firestone  dealer.  Enjoy  the  greater 
comfort — economy — and  safety  of  these  wonderful  tires. 
The  cost  of  changing  over  is  low. 


Tire$fone 

_ *  MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR _ 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


itaur fSS£  Tractor 

this  ye»r*s  farm  wort  with  a  Centaur  —  the  low 

cOBt,  dependable,  little  tractor  that  will 
pull  a  plow  7  in.  deep  in  clay  soil  and  do 
your  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating, 
hauling  and  belt  jobs--at  a  coat  of 
only  tan  cents  an  hour.  Six  years  succes- 
ful  performance  behind  it.  Write  for 
booklet  and  low  price.  Address 
THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

82  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  J92S  MODEL  WITH  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEELS 


££ 


Power  Cultivator 


Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  • 
simple, sturdy.  Automaticlubrication, 

■  dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

Writ®  for  FKtiE  Catalog: 

M.  IS.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

382  Rood  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


SOLVAY 

BRINGS  )J 

GREATER  CROPS 
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Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility  Jvh 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable  ^ 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone.  * 
Guaranteed  high  test,  noncaustic  and  furnace^ 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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Yellow  and  Purple 
Raspberries 

We  have  some  raspberries  which  we 
desire  to  transplant.  The.  berries  were  so 
good  last  year,  considering  the  condition, 
they  having  gone  wild  in  sod,  that  we  are 
sure  it  would  pay  to  care  for  them.  They 
are  a  yellow  berry  and  evidently  are 
propagated  from  runners.  We  would  also 
like  to  know  how  low  a  temperature  the 
Columbian  purple  raspberry  will  stand 
without  protection.  A.  M.  G. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Yellow  raspberries  are  really  yellow 
“red’  raspberries,  that  is  they  belong  to 
the  same  species  as  the  native  red  rasp¬ 
berry  and  are  accordingly  treated  in  the 
same  way.  They  are  propagated  by 
suckers,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
dig  up  the  new  growths  and  transplant 
them  before  grow'th  starts  this  Spring. 
There  are  a  few  fruits  that  do  not  im¬ 
prove  with  cultivation  and  care,  but  the 
raspberry  is  one  that  does. 

Just  what  temperature  the  Columbian 
purple  raspberry  will  stand  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  grown  extensively  in  Erie 
County,  New  York,  just  north  of  Delevan, 
without  any  Winter  cover.  Some  years 
a  beri’y  will  be  much  more  severely  in¬ 
jured  than  others.  For  example.  Herbert 
is  subject  to  leaf-spot  and  in  the  Winter 
following  leaf-spot  attacks  it  is  most 
severely  injured.  The  condition  of  the 
plants,  the  nature  of  the  drops  in  tem¬ 
perature,  and  so  on,  all  play  a  part  in 
determining  the  relative  hardiness  of 
plants.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Cumberland  Cherry 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
sweet  black  cherry  called  Triumph  of 
Cumberland?  It  is  not  the  same  as  black 
varieties  listed  by  nurseries  now. 

Mill  Creek,  Pa.  w.  s.  h. 

Triumph  of  Cumberland  or  Cumber¬ 
land,  is  a  purplish  black,  crisp-fleshed, 
sweet  cherry  of  good  quality  which  ripens 
in  mid-season.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
productive  and  a  strong  grower.  It  orig¬ 
inated  as  a  chance  seedling  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  David  Miller  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

H.  B.  T, 


Chrysanthemum  Culture 

On  page  190  A.  G.  A.  asks  for  cultural 
directions,  etc.,  for  exhibition  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  While  the  directions  given  are 
generally  good,  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
manure  being  placed  on  the  bench  bottom. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  feed  from  the  top. 
My  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  1st  to 
15th  of  March  and  rooted  in  sand  in  a 
cool  house  6S  to  70  degrees  daytime, 
and  50  degrees  nights.  When  rooted  well 
I  pot  in  2% -in.  pots.  When  these  be¬ 
come  fairly  well  filled  with  roots  they  are 
shifted  to  3 %  or  4-in.  pots,  from  which 
they  are  transferred  to  bench  or  8-in. 
pots  from  June  1  to  15. 

With  us  crown  buds  are  selected  for 
exhibition  purposes  as  these  make  the 
largest  flower.  The  terminal  bud  does 
not  develop  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
below  the  crown  bud,  but  several  growths 
start  from  these  points  and  if  terminal 
buds  are  the  object  of  the  grower,  all 
but  the  strongest  of  these  should  be 
pinched  out.  These  will  run  up  from 
iy2  to  2 y2  ft.  and  on  these  the  terminal 
bud  forms.  This  bud  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  smaller  buds,  which  are  absent 
in  the  case  of  a  crown  bud.  General 
directions  as  to  feeding  are  good.  We 
cease  to  apply  liquid  manure  as  soon  as 
buds  show  color. 

A  more  up-to-date  collection  than  you 
mention  would  consist  of  the  four  Turn¬ 
ers,  white,  pink,  bronze  and  yellow ; 
Nagirroe,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Booth,  Louise 
Poekett,  Yellow  Louse  Pockett,  Private 
Gresham,  Vermont,  etc. 

Would  advise  that  A.  G.  A.  get  the 
book  entitled  “The  Chrysanthemum,”  by 
Arthur  Herrington.  w.  K. 


Wireworms  in  the  Garden 

I  am  experiencing  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  little  brown  worms- — we  call 
them  wireworms— in  the  flower  garden. 
They  work  their  way  into  the  roots  of 
perennials,  as  well  as  tulip  bulbs  and 
daffodils,  causing  the  plants  to  die.  Can 
you  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  these  pests? 
They  seem  to  be  most  active  within  four 
inches  of  the  surface.  a.  k. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

The  wireworms  are  the  larvae  of  cer¬ 
tain  medium  -  sized  beetles,  commonly 
called  click-beetles  or  snapping  beetles. 


These  beetles,  which  are  dull  grayish- 
brown,  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  snap- 
ing  themselves  into  the  air  when  laid  on 
their  backs.  The  larvae  feed  on  roots  for 
several  seasons,  varying  in  their  life  cycle 
from  three  to  six  years.  The  wireworms 
reach  maturity  early  in  July,  and  trans¬ 
form  to  delicate  white  pupae  in  earthen 
cells  within  six  inches  of  the  surface. 
Transformation  to  the  beetle  takes  place 
within  six  weeks  to  a  month,  the  beetles 
remaining  within  the  earthen  cells  until 
the  following  Spring.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  attacking  different  crops, 
but  the  wareworm  most  common  in  gar¬ 
dens  is  especially  active  in  sod,  and  is 
troublesome  in  gardens  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  grass.  Deep  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  of  the  ground'  in  July 
and  August  breaks  the  pupae  cells  and 
destroys  many  of  the  insects,  but,  of 
course,  this  is  not  practical  in  a  peren¬ 
nial  border.  However,  poisoned  bait  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  garden  for  kiiiing 
both  the  wireworms  and  the  beetles. 
Small  bunches  of  clover  or  other  succu¬ 
lent  plants  are  dipped  into  Paris  green 
water  and  then  put  in  the  infested  place, 
covered  with  pieces  of  earth  or  pieces  of 
wood.  Sweetened  cornmeal  dough  pois¬ 
oned  with  Paris  green  may  also  be  used, 
covered  in  the  same  way.  As  the 
poisoned  bait  is  covered  there  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  birds  being  poisoned  by  it.  The 
bait  should  be  kept  fresh  by  frequent  re¬ 
newals.  Poison,  cultivation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insects  found  should  gradually 
control  the  pests  in  a  garden,  which 
would  not  include  sod  in  a  rotation  of 
crops. 


Construction  of  Lily  Pond 

I  wish  to  make  a  pond  as  soon  as 
wreather  permits,  size  33x15  ft.,  in  which 
to  grow  water  lilies  and  keep  some  fish 
so  mosquitoes  cannot  breed.  I  have  no 
running  water  at  hand,  but  could  have 
flow  out  of  a  pipe  (%  in.,  good  pressure) 
for  about  one  hour  a  day.  Would  you 
advise  to  have  the  pond  3  ft.  deep?  If 
3  ft.  deep,  can  I  leave  water,  fish  and 
waterlilies  in  the  pond  during  Winter 
with  not  much  danger  of  injuring  them? 
How  thick  have  the  walls  to  be  made 
to  be  watertight?  How  much  cement 
sand  and  gravel  do  I  need?  j.  m. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

There  are  several  important  facts  left 
out  of  this  question,  so  the  answer  must 
be  rather  general.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pond  is 
to  be  cemented,  or  only  the  sides.  This 
would  naturally  depend  somewhat  on  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  a  tight  clay  soil 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  pond  with  no  cement  walls  at  all.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  fairly  large  ponds 
northeast  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
which  were  made  by  simply  scraping  the 
earth  out  and  piling  it  up  to  form  a  dam. 
That  country  is  part  of  a  low,  flat  divide 
between  several  stream  basins,  and  has 
little  flowing  water.  We  were  told  of 
one  stream  which  we  might  reach  by 
following  a  certain  road  about  10  miles. 
After  the  third  mud-hole  we  lost  interest 
in  the  creek.  Practically  all  the  water 
for  stock  in  that  country  seems  to  be 
rainwater  caught  in  such  ponds. 

In  the  pond  which  J.  M.  proposes  to 
build,  I  suppose  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
sort  of  cistern  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
If  the  backing  behind  the  cement  walls 
is  partly  made  up  of  the  earth  removed 
from  the  deeper  part  of  the  hole  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  it  packed  very  solid¬ 
ly,  or  have  the  concrete  reinforced  very 
well,  to  prevent  breaking  where  the  new 
earth  joins  the  old. 

Apparently  J.  M.  has  in  mind  a  con¬ 
crete  box  with  vertical  sides  and  a  hori¬ 
zontal  or  nearly  horizontal  floor.  This 
is  bad  in  several  ways.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reinforce  the  corners  so  that  they  will 
not  crack  as  the  concrete  sets,  if  the 
pond  freezes  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
three  or  four  inches,  the  pressure  on  the 
sides  may  be  enough  to  tear  them  out. 
The  better  shape  would  be  to  have  the 
•walls  slope  so  that  the  pond  would  be 
about  8  in.  deep,  one  foot  from  shore, 
then  a  more  gradual  slope,  to  reach  a 
depth  of  about  2  ft.  at  a  distance  of  5  ft. 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  end 
slopes  can  be  more  gradual  from  a  depth 
of  8  in.  The  center  of  the  pond  should 
be  a  rounded  trough  about  5  ft.  wide,  10 
ft.  long  and  2  ft.  deeper  than  the  rest  of 
the  pond.  The  end  slopes  should  be  made 
very  gradual  and  the  sides  steeper  so  that 
the  deepest  part  may  be  possibly  2  ft. 
wide  and  5  ft.  long.  Perhaps  this  sounds 
more  complicated  than  it  is.  It  simply 
means  a  saucer-shaped  bowl  of  cement 
with  a  small  part  in  the  middle  deeper, 
the  whole  set  in  and  supported  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  cement  basin  should 
be  made  8  in.  to  a  foot  deeper  than  it 
is  intended  to  have  the  water,  so  that 
there  may  be  room  for  the  earth  in  which 
the  water  lilies  are  to  grow. 

Water  lilies  can  be  left  in  such  a  pond 
over  Winter  if  the  ice  does  not  form 
deep  enough  to  freeze  the  roots.  This 
refers  to  the  common  white  ones.  Some 
of  the  others  may  be  more  tender  and 
need  different  treatment.  With  the  fish 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  except  by 


trying.  Fish  live  over  Winter  in  some 
ponds  which  freeze  over  entirely,  and  die 
in  others.  I  have  not  studied  the  matter 
enough  to  be  sure  what  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  It  was  suggested  in  one  case 
that  the  shock  of  breaking  ice  over  a 
goldfish  pool  had  killed  the  fish.  Some 
have  suggested  cutting  the  ice  daily,  so 
as  to  keep  a  small  hole  open. 

To  help  the  water  supply  for  the  pond 
it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the  rain 
pipes  on  neighboring  buildings  so  that  the 
water  could  run  into  the  pond.  That 
would  save  city  water,  and  would  give  a 
supply  that  would  be  better  for  fish  and 
plants. 

I  should  advise  having  the  walls  and 
bottom  at  least  8  in.  thick  and  well  rein¬ 
forced.  We  used  to  think  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  concrete  very 
sloppy  to  make  a  strong  and  tight  wall. 
Recent  tests  have  shown  that  the  best 
mix  for  strength,  hardness,  waterproof 
quality  and  durability  is  just  as  little 
water  as  can  be  used  and  still  be  able 
to  tamp  well.  Thorough  tamping  is  very 
essential  in  waterproof  work,  to  get  air 
bubbles  worked  out. 

I  am  told  that  the  mixture  should  be 
pretty  rich,  at  least  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  three  parts  gravel.  I  am 
also  advised  to  add  about  10  per  cent  of 
hydrated  lime  to  the  cement.  A  bag  of 
cement  can  be  considered  a  cubic  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  concrete.  The 
mixture  suggested  then  would  be:  one 
yard  (27  cu.  ft.)  gravel,  18  cu.  ft.  sand, 
nine  bags  cement  and  nearly  a  bag  of 
hydrated  lime.  A  rectangular  box  33x- 
15x3  ft.,  with  walls  8  in.  thick  would  re¬ 
quire  about  20  yards  of  concrete.  The 
form  suggested  would  require  somewhat 
less,  but  there  would  be,  perhaps,  some 
ornamental  walks,  curbing,  overflows  or 
other  structures.  I  would  suggest  hav¬ 
ing  available  when  work  starts  about  18 
yards  washed  gravel,  12  yards  sand,  102 
bags  Portland  cement  and  1G  bags  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Bank  gravel  might  require 
more  or  less  sand.  The  perfect  concrete, 
in  theory,  has  just  enough  fine  gravel  to 
fill  the  spaces  between  the  larger  stones, 
just  enough  sand  completely  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  smallest  stones,  and 
just  enough  cement  to  fill  all  the  spaces 
between  the  sand  grains.  That  is,  it 
should  take  as  much  sand  as  can  be  mixed 
in  without  increasing  the  bulk,  and  then 
as  much  cement  as  can  be  added  to  the 
dry  sand  and  gravel  without  increasing 
the  bulk.  In  actual  practice  more  of  the 
finer  material  must  be  added  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  spaces  are  filled. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


NORTH  WALES 

J3nuid  Jlsbestos  ” 

ROOF  COATING 


Makes  your  old  leaky  roof  water¬ 
proof  and  equal  to  new  at  little  ^ 
cost.  Guaranteed  10  years,  usu¬ 
ally  lasts  a  lifetime.  Write  for  our  special  offer. 

Send  No  Money.  You  get  all  the  coating  you  need, 
with  brush,  without  paying  a  cent.  No  C.  O.  JD.,  notes, 
or  any  obligation,  Wrlio  Today-Get  the  details  of 
this  great  money-saver  at  once 

TRIAL  OFFER — If  you  prefer  we  will  send  you 
one  \  gallon  can  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Dept.  R  N.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


In  Rhubarb  Time 

Remember  that  rhubarb  can  be  used 
with  strawberries  as  pineapple  is  used? 
for  conserve,  as  follows:  One  part  rhu¬ 
barb,  two  parts  strawberries,  three  parts 
sugar.  Waste  portions  of  rhubarb  serve 
excellently  to  clean  aluminum  utensils,  if 
boiled  in  them.  g.  a.  t. 


Dignified  Visitor  (at  Sunday 
School)  :  “Who  was  least  pleased  at  the 
return  of  the  Prodigal?”  Bright  Boy: 
“The  fat-headed  calf. — London  Opinion. 


.  Get  rid  of  engine  shaking  thal 
loosens  nuts,  screws  and  bolts, 
causes  body  and  chassis 
squeeks  and  rattles  and  runs 
1  up  repair  bills.  Get  rid  of  en- 
j  gine  jolting  and  jerking.  A 
Pioneer  Engine  Support  stiff- 
ena  the  f  r  a  m  e .  Prevents 
breaking  of  crankcase  arms. 
|  Permanently  repairs  them  if  broken.  Holds  engine 
i  firmly  in  line.  Stops  excessive 
j  vibration.  Makes  driving  a 
pleasure.  Easily  attached  in 
20  minutes.  No  holes  to  drill. 

■  Brewer  -Titchener  Giro. 

J  $2-50  Port  Watson  Street  ^ 

at  your  Cortland,  N.  $2.75 

dealers  or  West  of 

j  direct  postpaid  the  Rockies. 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  TRUCKS 

Pioneer  Engine  Support 


Carpenters  &  Builders 

Before  paying  big  money  for  a  high  priced  saw  rig, 
get  full  particulars  about  the  Kennedy  Utility  Saw, 

the  little  saw  that  Is  doing  the  big  saw’s  work. 

Sturdy  enoughto  be  belted  direct  toagasoline  engine 
or  motor  car  engine.  Operates  from  a  light  socket 


where  current  is  available. 

diameter.  BALL 
Doubles  a  BEaRING 
carpenter’s 
output. 

Quickly  pays 
for  itself  on 
the  farm. 

Order  one 
on  trial,  cuts  any/ 

Your  money  Angle 
back  U  it  TapieVilts 
f  a  I  I  s  t  o 
please  you. 

Or,  write  for 
literature. 


Takes  saws  up  to  10" 


RALPH  KENNEDY 
111  N.7*h  ST 
Philadelphia 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


POTATOES  with  the 

Ospraymo  Sprayers 

Double  the  Dollars  at  digging 

One  customer  using 


an  Ospraymo  Traction 
Sprayer  reports  a  gain  of 
104  bushels  to  the  acre  by  spray¬ 
ing  four  times  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  This  is  our  motto: 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 
High  Pressure  Guaranteed 

Write  for  catalog 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

More  than  42  yean  in  baainett 


Everything  Is  Safe  Under  CEL-0-GLASS 

^^EITHER  hail,  rain  nor  the  burning  sun  affect  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  It  is  unbreakable  and  weatherproof!  It  is  the 
only  commercially  accessible  material  which  lets  through  the 
valuable  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  Sun. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  greatest,  most  economical  and  lightest 
weight  material  ever  perfected  for  poultry  house  fronts  and  windows, 
cold  frames,  hotbed  sash,  greenhouse  sides,  fronts  and  partitions,  gar¬ 
age,  barn  and  cellar  doors  and  windows  and  hundreds  of  other  places 
where  glass  is  used.  It  is  easy  to  put  up,  too.  Hammer,  tacks  and  a 
pair  of  shears  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 

Try  CEL-O-GLASS  yourself  and  see  why  thousands  of  users  are 
so  enthusiastic  about  this  real  glass  substitute.  If  your  hardware, 
seed  or  implement  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the  genuine,  send 
us  $5,  plus  postage,  for  a  trial  roll  3  feet  wide  containing  40  sq.  feet 
weight  packed,  8  lbs.  'Write  for  folder  No.  28  for  complete  information. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

89  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CEL-O-GLASS 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Qualified  School  Voter 

■Our  district  contracted  with  town 
school  this  year  (closing  our  country 
school)  and  it  caused  our  school  tax  to 
double.  Half  of  the  district  wants  the 
school  to  open  and  half  want  it  closed, 
and  continue  to  send  children  to  town 
school.  Some  of  our  voters  go  away  for 
the  Winter  months  and  are  not  here  at 
school  meeting.  Could  such  a  person  vote 
by  mail  or  have  a  representative?  Those 
absent  are  high  tax-payers  and  want  the 
school  kept  open,  while  their  tenants 
vote  for  it  closed.  Who  is  eligible  to  vote 
at  district  school  meetings?  Can  an  ab¬ 
sent  property-owner  yote  by  mail  or 
otherwise?  MBS.  J.  B.  K. 

New  York. 

'The  education  law  (Sec.  203)  provides 
that  a  person  voting  at  a  district  school 
meeting  must  have  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  a 
period  of  30  days  next  preceding  the 
meeting  at  which  he  offers  to  vote;  and 
who  also  possesses  one  of  the  following 
four  qualifications : 

(a)  Owns,  leases  or  hires  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  such  district  which  is  liable  to 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  or 

(b)  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  provided  such  child  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  school  in  the  district  for  a  period 


much  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country  schools.  There  are  lines  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  city  boy  has  that  are 
denied  the  rural  boy,  but  they  are  more 
to  be  shunned  than  desired.  I  spent  long 
years  in  the  rural  districts  and  have  re¬ 
sided  for  a  few  years  in  the  city,  and  I 
notice  my  grandchildren  get  no  better 
tutoring  than  my  children  did  in  the 
rural  district  where  they  attended.  To 
be  sure  we  had  some  teachers  who  were 
not  adapted  to  that  line  of  work,  but  we 
only  kept  that  kind  one  term,  while  I 
know  of  teachers  who  are  kept  here  in 
the  city  schools  year  after  year,  who 
could  hold  a  country  school  but  one 
term. 

Mrs.  Clarke  has  shown  that  by  produc¬ 
ing  crops  that  were  in  demand  in  her 
markets,  it  is  possible  still  to  make  good 
on  the  farm.  There  are  conditions  over 
which  we  can  have  no  control.  One  sea¬ 
son  may  be  just  what  some  particular 
crop  needs,  and  we  get  a  bumper  crop, 
but  don't  expect  it  to  follow  for  a  term 
of  years.  Don’t  put  your  eggs  all  in  one 
basket.  Try  to  be  in  on  some  paying 
crop  each  year,  and  stay  by  the  farm, 
for  there  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy 
a  farm  than  now.  There  are  farms  of  all 
kinds  and  prices  now  in  the  market  to 
choose  from,  and  the  best  time  to  go 
into  any  business  is  when  the  other  fel¬ 
low  is  going  out.  But  remember  if  you 
want  anything  done  you  must  do  it  your¬ 
self.  You  will  notice  that  our  political 
friends  in  the  Fall  months  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
They  are  very  free  to  try  to  get  com¬ 


missions  appointed  to  investigate  farm 
conditions  of  various,  kinds.  It  makes  a 
nice  outing  for  several  of  their  numbers. 
I  notice  that  our  legislators  passed  a  bill 
at  their  last  session,  and  the  Governor 
signed  it,  reducing  the  rich  man’s  income 
tax  25  per  cent,  but  seemed  to  forget  the 
many  nice  things  they  were  sure  to  do 
for  the  farmer,  but  they  will  be  back 
again  next  Fall  with  the  same  old  plea 
that  they  have  the  very  medicine  the  poor 
farmer  needs,  and  wrant  another  chance 
to  try  their  dope  on  him.  A.  H.  pkince. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Regulating  Outdoor 
Advertising 

On  page  639,  under  the  title  “Regula¬ 
tion  of  Outdoor  Advertising,”  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Win.  F.  Kelly,  Pennsylvania, 
in  regard  to  Section  2  of  a  bill  to  put  sole 
control  of  “outdoor”  advertising  of  all 
kinds  situate  anywhere  within  the  State, 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  Highways,  and  in  your  reply  and 
comment  you  appear  to  approve  of  the 
bill,  and  presume  the  bill  to  refer  only 
to  large  signs,  and  intended  only  to  give 
the  secretary  power  to  discriminate 
against  advertisements  which  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  either  because  of  the  character 
or  location.  I  cannot  'find  anything  in 
iSection  2  of  the  bill  which  implies  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  simply  an  attempt  to  centralize  auto¬ 
cratic  power  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
Highways  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
graft  from  every  person  who  puts  up  a 
public  advertisement  “outdoors”  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  character,  location  or  purpose, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
public  against  objectionable  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  bill  should  be  amended  by 


inserting  the  following  words:  “Within 
the  limits  of  the  public  highway,”  which 
would  make  Section  2  read  as  follows : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
co-partnership,"  association  or  corporation 
to  erect,  or  construct,  or  place  and  dis¬ 
play  any  ‘outdoor’  advertising  (within 
the  limits  of  the  public  highway)  unless 
and  until  each  separate  structure,  or  item 
of  the  said  ‘outdoor’  advertising  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Highways,” 
etc. 

The  bill,  if  passed  in  the  present  form, 
would  prohibit  a  person  from  advertising 
fresh  eggs,  chickens  or  pigs  for  sale,  un¬ 
less  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  Highways. 

The  Secretary  of  Sta' j  Highways 
should  not  be  given  autocratic  power  to 
dictate  what  may  or  may  not  be  erected 
or  displayed  upon  private  property  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  public  highway,  or  to  im¬ 
pose  assessments  upon  such  erections  or 
displays.  If  any  person  erects  or  displays 
anything  upon  private  property,  which  is 
obscene  or  is  a  public  nuisance,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Highways,  or  any  other  has  the 
right  and  power  to  enter  complaint  to 
have  it  removed,  and  no  person  now  has 
any  right  to  erect  or  display  anything 
within  the  limits  of  the  public  highway 
without  obtaining  special  permission  from 
the  highway  authorities. 

Section  2  should  be  vigorously  opposed 
until  amended  to  confine  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  public  highway. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  cannaday. 


Hubby  had  fallen  down  the  steps  and 
his  wife  was  anxiously  bending  over  him. 
“Oh,  Tom,  did  you  miss  a  step?”  she  in¬ 
quired  with  much  concern.  “No,”  he 
growled,  “I  hit  ’em  all.” — London  Ans¬ 
wers. 


of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  school  meeting,  or 

(c)  Provides  permanent  residence  for  a 
child  of  school  age  who  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  school  as  prescribed  under  (b),  or 

(d)  Owns  any  personal  property  liable 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes  which  is 
assessed  for  an  amount  exceeding  fifty 
dollars. 

No  provision  is  made  for  absentee  or 
proxy  voting.  A  person  away  from  home 
must  return  and  attend  the  school  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  to  vote.-  d.  b.d. 


Payment  of  High  School 
Tuition 

There  has  been  so  much  said  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  rural  school  question 
that  I  instinctively  turn  to  you  when  a 
question  arises  relative  to  it.  I  had  sup- 
Ijosed  the  law  said,  we  (one-room  school) 
are  to  pay  tuition  of  any  or  all  who  wish 
to  attend  a  high  school  after  passing 
eighth  grade.  How  is  it  if  said  pupil 
or  pupils  lack  one  or  more  subjects,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  and  carry  them 
in  the  grammar  school,  in  connection  with 
the  high,  which  they  are  attending ;  are 
we  to  pay  the  full  bill?  It  has  come  to 
me  that  it  is  not  law  but  optional  with 
the  district,  to  be  voted  upon,  whether 
we  pay  any  of  the  pupils’  tuition  who 
have  passed  the  eighth  grade  fully.  How 
is  it  ?  c.  B.  s.  d. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Subdivision  0  of  Section  493  of  the 
Education  Law  provides  that  the  State 
shall  apportion  $50  per  year  toward  the 
payment  of  tuition  for  each  non-resident 
high  school  pupil,  and  that  any  tuition 
that  may  be  charged  in  excess  of  $50  per 
pupil  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  from 
which  such  non-resident  pupil  attends. 
The  State  pays  its  share  of  the  tuition 
direct  to  the  high  school  district.  Where 
the  tuition  charge  for  high  school  instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  exceed  $50  per  pupil  there 
is  no  excess  tuition  for  the  common  school 
district  to  pay.  However,  some  high 
school  districts  charge  as  high  as  $125 
per  non-resident  pupil,  in  which  event 
the  country  district  must  pay  the  $75  ad¬ 
ditional  tuition  per  pupil. 

A  common  school  district  which  pro¬ 
vides  instruction  in  the  eighth  grade  can¬ 
not  be  required  to  pay  tuition  for  such 
instruction  elsewhere.  D.  B.  D. 


The  Farm  Home; 
Politicians 

I  have  read  and  re-read  the  excellent 
article  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  page  697,  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  farm  as  managed  by 
a  widow  with  brains  and  energy.  It  is 
a  good  example  of  the  doctrine  The  R. 
N.-Y,  long  has  taught  (If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  done  you  must  do  it  yourself).  The 
average  farm  parent  of  the  present  day 
does  not  seem  to  try  to  get  the  sons  and 
daughters  interested  in  the  farm  home, 
and  in  many  cases  is  as  willing  to  move 
to  town  as  are  the  young  people.  Some 
think  the  educational  advantages  are  so 


What  About  Y OUR  Production  Costs? 


Power  that 
leads  on  to 
Fortune 

McCormick-Deering 
Tractors,  10-20  and  15-30 
h.  p.  Tractors  of  gener¬ 
ous  capacity,  built  to  last 
for  years,  delivered  com¬ 
plete  with  all  equipment. 
Power  at  draw-bar,  belt 
pulley,  and  power  take¬ 
off.  Sold  and  serviced  by 
McCormick-Deering  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


"Good  equipment  makes  a  good  farmer  better 


// 


ONE  of  the  best'known  agricultural 
authorities  makes  this  interesting 
prophecy  in  connection  with  power 
farming: 

“The  costs  of  production  on 
the  farm  will  be  lowered 
below  anything  yet  \nown .” 

That  statement  holds  special  promise 
for  every  farmer  in  search  of  better 
profit.  Farm  profit  is  on  a  seesaw  with 
production  costs  and  when  he  can  make 
costs  go  down  the  profit  end  will  rise. 

Power  holds  the  secret  of  successful  farm' 
ing.  It  is  power  that  controls  production  costs, 
beyond  all  other  factors,  and  the  importance  of 
power  is  being  fully  recognized.  The  demon' 
strated  efficiency  of  the  tractor  and  of  bigger 
and  better  equipment  units  is  being  set  at  work 
on  every  hand.  We  are  in  a  new  age.  Snail' 
pace  horse  farming  can  no  longer  keep  up  with 
the  times 

Man  Labor  is  making  greater  demands.  A 
leading  farm  paper.  The  Farmer,  of  St.  Paul, 


says,  “All  signs  point  to  stronger  competition 
for  farm  labor  than  prevailed  last  year.  This 
will  be  the  third  successive  year  that  the  hired 
man  has  had  his  wages  raised.”  The  expensive 
farm  laborer  must  be  made  to  do  three  days’ 
work  in  one,  and  only  the  tractor  can  make 
him  do  it. 

Quoting  another  farm  paper,  the  Iowa  Home' 
stead,  “It  is  costly  to  ignore  new  methods  which 
have  proved  their  usefulness  and  economy.  The 
tractor,  will  ultimately  be  a  feature  of  every 
welbequipped  farm.” 

This  is  the  heyday  of  the  farm  tractor.  The 
trend  toward  power  farming  is  like  the  gold  rush 
to  the  Yukon,  and  gold  is  the  object  today. 
Special  machinery  to  fit  these  times  is  producing 
liberal  profit  on  the  farms.  Already  over  a  half' 
million  farms  in  the  United  States  are  tractor' 
equipped — and  they  are  money'making  farms. 
Last  year  a  hundred  thousand  tractors  were 
purchased. 

This  year  will  see  far  more  tractors  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  man  who  obstructs 
the  advance  of  power  farming  might  better 
take  a  broom  to  the  seashore  and  sweep  back 
the  tide. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated) 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Tonight  I  met  an  old  friend.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  years.  His  hands  seemed 
to  me  as  soft  as  putty.  His  face  looks 
pasty.  There  are  little  rolls  of  fat  un¬ 
der  his  eyes.  Before  he  became  prosper¬ 
ous  and  able  to  hire  someone  to  do  about 
everything  except  breathe  for  him  he  was 
active  and  hard.  He  liked  to  work.  Gaso¬ 
line  and  electricity  are  Slowly  eating  his 
energy  away.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
car  and  what  we  call  “modern  conveni¬ 
ences”  have  induced  him  to  give  up  most 
of  the  exercise  which  formerly  kept  him 
in  trim.  1  gave  his  hand  a  good  grip 
and  he  winced,  and  I  saw  him  hold  his 
paw  up  for  examination  for  all  the  world 
like  a  lazy  dog  who  steps  on  a  brier. 
When  that  dog  was  younger  he  had  to 
get  out  and  hunt  rabbits  or  woodchucks 
and  chase  them  through  the  briers  if 
need  be.  Or  he  had  to  go  into  the  swamp 
and  drive  the  cows  home,  and  there  were 
all  sorts  of  things  to  stab  and  tear  his 
feet.  In  those  days  his  feet  were  tough 
and  they  never  troubled  him.  Now, 
however,  his  master  has  become  so  pros¬ 
perous  that  he  can  sit  down  and  tell 
the  world  all  about  it — and  Rover  sits 
with  him,  fat  and  soft— -apparently  a  lit¬ 
tle  ashamed  of  the  old  days,  when  he  had 
to  hunt  for  part  of  his  food.  Now  there 
is  a  well-filled  pan  for  him  out  at  the 
kitchen  door.  I  confess  that  my  old 
friend  reminded  me  of  fat  arid  wheezy 
old  Rover  as  he  held  up  his  hand  and 
looked  at  it.  I  noticed  deep  dents  in  that 
putty-like  paw.  They  were  very  slow 
to  fill  out  and  get  back  into  normal  flesh. 

“•Why,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  his  hand, 
“do  you  use  sandpaper  for  gloves !” 

I  had  not  thought  of  looking  at  my 
hands  before.  Now,  when  I  come  to  ex¬ 
amine  them,  they  were  about  as  rough  as 
emery  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  spent 
the  day  fighting  quack  grass  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  field. 

*  *  *  *  i’t { 

It  had  been  literally  a  hand  to  hand 
fight.  We  got  right  down  on  our  knees 
and  pulled  the  awful  stuff  right  out  by 
the  roots.  Of  course  I  know  there  are 
other  ways  of  fighting  this  pest  where  you 
can  have  the  entire  field  to  work  over.  I 
have  seen  it  mostly  killed  out  by  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  and  then  working  the 
land  through  the  Summer  with  disk  and 
spring-tooth.  The  disk  cuts  off  the  roots 
and  the  spring-tooth  rips  them  out  to  the 
sun  and  air.  Then  if  you  will  rake  them 
off  to  one  side  and  burn  them  you  will 
have  a  clean  field— for  a  time.  You  gen¬ 
erally  leave  plants  at  the  sides  of  the 
field  where  they  will  work  back  under¬ 
ground  in  time.  Then  I  have  seen  the 
stuff  badly  injured  if  not  destroyed  by 
plowing  and  seeding  a  heavy  crop  of  corn 
or  buckwheat.  This  seems  to  smother 
the  quack  grass,  but  you  leave  enough  to 
work  back  in.  A  drove  of  hungry  pigs  in 
a  small  field  of  quack  grass  will  get  most 
of  it,  but  all  these  remedies  are  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  are  no  good  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  field  to  be  saved  from  evil 
companions  and  kept  right  in  that  place. 
In  the  case  of  our  strawberries  we  spent 
time  and  money  last  year  in  getting  the 
plants  going.  Now  comes  the  quack 
grass  edging  right  through  the  field.  To 
get  rid  of  it  we  must  root  it  out  and  in 
this  case  it  meant  finger  work  and  a 
sandpaper  hand. 

$  *  sjc  *  ^ 

‘Of  course  no  man  deserves  much  sym¬ 
pathy — when  he  commits  the  supreme 
folly  of  planting  strawberries  on  land 
where  quack  grass  and  white  grubs  are 
known  to  exist.  But  a  man  must  learn 
about  his  land  by  experience.  I  bought 
this  piece  of  land  only  last  year.  I  knew 
the  former  owner  had  potatoes  on  it  and 
they  looked  clean  from  the  road.  It 
seemed  like  good  land  for  berries  and  I 
took  a  chance.  Last  Summer  a  little 
wedge  of  quack  grass  appeared  in  the 
center  but  I  thought  we  got  it  out.  Now 
it  appears  again — a  little  larger  than 
ever.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
wretched  stuff  has  made  an  underground 
growth  during  the  Winter  but  here  it 
comes  marching  steadily  right  across  the 
center  of  the  field.  I  never  saw  a  “green 
bay  tree”  hut  I  will  match  this  quack 
grass  against  it  for  thrift.  'Silent  and 
savage  this  well-named  devil  grass  has 
worked  in  from  the  waste  land  over  the 
old  stone  wall  and  is  upon  our  straw¬ 
berries  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold.  There 
is  only  a  small  patch  of  it  thus  far.  but 
to  me  it  is  as  offensive  as  a  black  patch 
on  a  gray  garment.  That  did  not  matter 
so  much  in  those  old  days  when  people 
wore  a.  “Prince  Albert”  with  its  long 
tails  or  skirts — but  now  it  would  drive 
the  bravest  soul  out  of  society.  This 
quack  might  not  injure  the  present  straw¬ 
berry  crop  so  much,  but  it  would  take 
part  of  it  and  by  another  year  the  whole 
thing  would  have  to  be  plowed.  Few  of 
us  can  afford  to  spend  the  required  time 
and  money  for  a  good  strawberry  setting 
and  get  only  one  crop.  To  add  insult  to 
injury  the  quack  grass  has  made  a  combi¬ 


nation  with  chickweed  and  the  two  are 
marching  together.  It  is  like  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  going  into  partnership.  The 
quack  will  come  in  bunches  growing  high 
enough  to  shadow  the  berry  plants  and 
soften  the  berries  with  too  much  shade. 
The  chickweed  creeps  on  the  ground  and 
strangles  or  cripples  the  plants. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  “come  on  boys — at  ’em !”  It  is  a 
mean  job,  and  seems  like  wasted  labor 
when  there  is  so  much  to  do  at  orchard 
work  and  planting,  but  when  such  a  weed 
combination  marches  in  upon  defenceless 
strawberries  you  must  either  fight  or  sur¬ 
render.  We  have  ripped  through  the  mid¬ 
dles  with  a  cultivator,  and  now  the  job 
is  to  get  the  weeds  out  of  the  rows.  Fin¬ 
ger  work  it  means  and  nothing  else. 
Younger  people  with  a  well-oiled  hinge  in 
the  back  can  do  this  work  while  standing 
up,  but  as  for  me,  I  got  right  down  on 
my  knees  and  developed  those  sandpaper 
gloves  that  my  old  friend  complained  of. 
That  quack  grass  came  out  by  the  roots. 
Of  course  you  know  how  those  roots  look. 
At  the  joints  you  can  see  new  little  plants 
just  getting  ready  to  work  up  through 
the  soil  and  then  send  on  hew  roots  to 
extend  the  morch  of  the  Huns  and  Van¬ 
dals  of  the  vegetable  world.  We  knew 
well  enough  that  if  these  plants  are  left 
in  the  field  they  will  take  root  and  be 


after  us  again.  Why,  if  potatoes  or  to¬ 
matoes  had  anything  like  the  energy  and 
vitality  of  quack  grass — what  could  we 
do  with  the  crop?  The  roots  of  this  pest 
are  used  as  a  medicine.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  use  “quack 
grass  tea”  as  a  stimulant  to  develop  en¬ 
ergy  in  some  of  these  lazy  folks.  Years 
ago  the  son  of  the  old  Yankee  minister 
went  to  the  Far  West  and  returned  with 
wonderful  stories  of  plants  and  animals. 
He  told  of  trying  to  kill  a  cactus  plant. 
It  seems  that  he  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots 
and  put  it  on  top  of  a  concrete  post — 
fully  exposed  to  the  broiling  sun.  When 
they  came  back  a  few  days  later  the  cac¬ 
tus  had  grown  so  that  it  pulled  the  post, 
three  inches  out  of  the  ground !  The 
minister  was  asked  if  he  believed  his 
son’s  story,  and  he  answered : 

“Well,  so  many  wonders  are  happening 
that  I  accept  them  with  proper  discount 
for  the  extravagant  news  of  youth!” 

My  children  claim  that  they  have 
pulled  quack  grass  by  the  roots,  shaken 
off  the  soil  and  laid  it  directly  in  the 
sun.  They  were  working  by  the  job— 
to  be  paid  when  the  weeds  were  all  out. 
They  say  they  came  back  after  dinner  and 
found  new  plants  sprouting  where  they 
pulled  the  quack  grass  plant  while  the 
“dead”  one  had  come  to  life  and  stood  up 
grinning  at  them. 

I  do  not  take  any  chances  on  any  such 
resuscitation  as  that,  so  as  we  crawl 
along  the  rows  we  throw  the  quack  grass 
and  chickweed  into  baskets.  When  they 
are  filled  they  are  carried  over  the  wall 
into  the  orchard  and  dumped  around  the 
apple  trees.  These  trees  need  “organic 
matter”  and  the  quack  grass  is  a  duck 
for  supplying  it.  But  will  it  not  spread 
all  over  the  orchard  and  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance?  I  believe  in  giving  everything  its 
due.  In  the  strawberries  or  garden  the 
quack  grass  is  a  hideous  pest.  In  the  or¬ 
chard,  properly  managed,  it  has  its  place 
among  useful  things.  Considering  its 
growth  below  ground  it  will  provide  about 
as  much  organic  waiter  as  any  grass  I 
know  of.  On  hilly  land  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  wash  the  fine  network  of  roots 
will  hold  the  soil  together  as  few  other 
crops  will.  It  can  be  plowed  every  three 
or  four  years,  the  ground  well  cultivated 
and  seeded  to  Alsike  clover.  There  will 
be  a  struggle  between  the  two,  and  out 
of  it  will  come  good  action  for  the  trees. 
What  is  a  weed?  Here  I  find  a  big  clover 


plant  growing  in  the  strawberry  row.  It 
is  big  and  fine,  with  plenty  of  modules 
on  the  roots.  Yet  it  will  ruin  these  plants 
if  I  let  it  alone.  It  is  a  weed  as  it 
stands.  I  think  the  quack  has  its  place 
in  orchard  work  of  this  sort,  but  in  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  this  combination  of  quack 
and  chickweed — well,  the  only  fair  com¬ 
parison  I  can  think  of  as  I  hitch  along 
the  row  on  my  sore  knees  is  the  way 
Mark  Hanna  and  his  friends  regarded 
the  Bryan  campaign  of  1896.  You  can 
read  about  it  in  “'Strenuous  Americans” 
by  Dibble,  or  “Life  of  Mark  Hanna,”  by 
Croly.  In  August  of  that  year  it  seemed 
as  if  Bryan  would  surely  be  elected.  He 
had  made  a  combination  of  the  western 
farmers,  the  free  silver  men  and  the 
laborers.  I  think  it  the  most  powerful 
combination  of  voters  ever  made  in  this 
country  but  to  'Mark  Hanna  and  his 
friends  It  was  worse  than  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  quack  grass  and  chickweed  which 
puts  sandpaper  on  my  hands.  Mark 
Hanna  started  in  to  break  up  the  com¬ 
bination— and  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
Some  of  the  things  they  did  wTere  remark¬ 
able.  I  went  through  the  South  that 
year,  and  could  get  no  change  in  any  pub¬ 
lic  place  except  in  silver.  Offer  a  $20 
bill  to  pay  for  a  few  goods  and  you  got 
silver  enough  to  wear  holes  in  all  your 
pockets.  Workmen  were  paid  in  silver 
until  they  rebelled.  They  could  not  car¬ 
ry  the  stuff  around.  These  and  other  de¬ 
vices  changed  the  opinion  of  thousands 
and  broke  up  the  combination.  But  it 
did  not  and  could  not  kill  the  Progres¬ 
sive  idea.  That  keeps  coming  up  again 
and  it  will  continue  to  keep  coming.  So 


as  I  hitch  myself  along  the  rows  I  think 
of  the  impossibility  of  our  keeping  this 
quack  grass  and  chickweed  entirely  out 
of  this  field.  It  will  keep  coming  back. 
Very  likely  the  constant  fighting  we  must 
do  to  keep  it  down  will  help  our  crops. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  weeds  are  sent 
to  worry  us. 

*  *  #  *  * 

My  children  get  tired  of  this  long  and 
monotonous  fight  against  weeds.  It  is  an 
unequal  struggle.  The  weed  doesn’t  want 
to  play.  Its  only  ambition  is  to  crawl 
in  and  occupy  the  land.  If  it  can  crowd 
out  and  destroy  a  useful  plant — so  much 
the  worse  for  the  plant.  Get  out  of  my 
way — or  fight.  The  useful  plant  has  lost 
its  power  to  fight  in  its  training  for  use¬ 
fulness,  and  without  the  aid  of  man  it 
goes  down.  Who  can  expect  children  or 
thoughtless  grown-ups  to  consider  such 
things.  As  for  me  I  can  recall  history 
or  literature  as  I  crawl  along  in  this 
eternal  struggle  against  quack  and  chick. 
That  I  take  it  is  one  of  the  compensa¬ 
tions  of  reading  and  study.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  the  great  battle  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Arabs  and  Persians'  centuries 
ago.  It  was  one  of  those  great  battles 
which  make  history.  The  Persians  out¬ 
numbered  the  Arabs  and  had  a  great 
army  of  war  elephants.  These  were  used 
to  trample  down  the  enemy  and  break 
his  line.  In  some  way  these  wrar  ele¬ 
phants  became  unmanagable.  They  dis¬ 
regarded  their  drivers  and  rushed  up  and 
down  the  ground  between  the  two  armies, 
insane  and  screaming  with  rage.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  turned  and  rushed  upon  the 
Persians — their  real  masters— smashing 
their  way  through,  breaking  the  line  and 
giving  victory  to  the  Arabs !  Now,  come, 
have  there  not  been  cases  in  our  own 
political  history  where  farmers  and  work¬ 
ing  people  have  taken  much  the  same  part 
in  political  battles?  Shall  we  not — but 
here  I  come  hack  in  mind  to  New  Jersey 
and  find  the  quack  grass  about  gone. 
There  are  a  few  blades  left  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field,  and  we  can 
quickly  fix  them  next  week-  The  sun  is 
low  and  it  is  Saturday  evening.  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  play  ball  with  the  children.  They 
are  waiting  for  me  to  keep  my  word.  So 
we  go  up  the  road,  home— all  the  workers, 
from  little  Camille  to  big  Tom.  the  gray 
horse.  I  am  very  glad  that  quack  grass 
is  out.  The  baked  beans  will  taste  good 
tonight.  H.  w.  c. 


New  England  Notes 


A  Large  Onion  Acreage. — This  is  an 
unusually  early  season  in  New  England 
and  farm  work  has  been  pushed  rapidly. 
The  planting  of  onions  in  the  district 
around  Hadley  was  begun  in  the  middle 
of  April.  Apparently  a  very  large  acre¬ 
age  of  onions  will  be  grown  this  season. 
Six  carloads  of  onion  sets  were  shipped 
into  Hadley  alone.  The  sets  cost  $4  a 
bushel  delivered,  and  24  bushels  are  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  an  acre,  making  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  somewhat  heavy.  The 
onions  from  sets  grow  rapidly,  however, 
and  give  the  producers  early  returns.  Of 
course  seeds  are  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  sets,  producing  a  Fall  crop.  The 
onion  industry  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
seems  to  be  well  stabilized  and  thriving 
in  suite  of  occasional  adverse  seasons. 
To  a  large  extent  the  busines  is  in  the 
hands  of  Polanders.  Some  American 
farmers,  however,  prepare  the  ground  and 
supply  the  seed  while  the  Polanders  plant 
and  care  for  the  crop  until  it  is  harvested 
in  the  Autumn.  The  farmer  then  man¬ 
ages  the  sale  of  the  onions,  and  the  profit 
is  divided  with  the  Polanders. 

Rhubarb  for  Market. — This  has  been 
a  good  season  for  rhubarb  growing,  and 
a  large  amount  has  come  into  the  market. 
In  some  sections  around  Boston,  rhubarb 
is  an  important  crop,  but  it  is  a  rank 
feeder,  and  requires  great  quantities  of 
manure,  which  is  increasingly  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Ten  to  12  cords  to  the  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  none  too  much.  Rhubarb  in  the 
field  is  set  4x4  or  8x5  ft.,  and  usually 
cultivated  one  way.  It  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  crop  to  handle,  no  hand  hoeing 
being  needed.  After  the  picking  season 
is  over  the  cultivator  is  run  through  the 
field  three  or  four  times  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and'  manure  is  sprtftd  on  before 
the  last  cultivating,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  into  the  soil.  One  cultivating  is 
given  in  the  Spring  before  picking  time. 
It  is  something  of  an  art  to  pick  rhubarb, 
and  this  applies  to  the  home  garden  as 
well  as  to  the  commercial  field.  The 
stalks  should  be  gathered  when  they  have 
nearly  atained  their  growth.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  the  stalks  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  hill,  and  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  smoothness  and  the  dull  color  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  mature  appearance 
of  the  stalks.  When  the  stalks  are  grow¬ 
ing,  they  look  red  and  have  small  leaves. 
They  should  be  left  to  develop  further. 
The  blossoms  of  rhuharb  are  rather 
pretty,  but  much  strength  is  taken  from 
the  plant  if  seeds  are  allowed  to  form. 
The  blossom  stem  should  be  pulled  out 
or  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
detected.  The  proper  way  to  gather  rhu¬ 
barb  is  to  remove  the  stalks  with  a  sharp 
pull.  Commercial  growers  immediately 
cut  off  the  leaves,  sera  in?  the  root  end  and 
throw  the  stalks  into  small  piles,  all  point¬ 
ing  in  one  direction,  so  that  they  can 
readily  be  picked  up  by  the  man  who 
comes  along  with  a  basket  or  box.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  spread  the  leaves 
over  the  ground  around  the  plants  as  they 
help  to  smother  the  grass  and  weeds. 

Home  Garden  Roses. — Not  for  years 
has  there  been  a  season  in  which  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  nursery  stock  have 
sold  so  readily.  It  is  reported  at  the 
stores  that  more  vegetable  seeds  are  be¬ 
ing  disposed  of  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  Possibly  the  increased  nursery 
sales  are  accounted  for  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  homes  being  put  up,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  owners 
have  anything  left  to  beautify  the  places 
after  paying  the  very  high  prices  de¬ 
manded  by  the  contractors.  There  is  an 
especially  heavy  demand  for  the  newer 
roses.  Many  persons,  apparently,  plant 
roses  nowadays  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  one  season’s  bloom,  even  though 
they  may  not  live  through  the  Winter. 
The  newer  kinds  are  rather  tender,  but 
they  are  being  planted  out  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  such  varieties  as  Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Fernet,'  Ilev.  F.  Page  Roberts, 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  Los  Angeles,  Mabel  Morse 
and  Padre  are  very  lovely,  although  not 
very  dependable. 

Baby  Ramblers.— It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  amateur  garden-makers  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Baby  Rambler 
or  Polyantha  roses.  These  are  really 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  garden 
flowers  for  this  section,  blooming  prac¬ 
tically  all  Summer  and  being  less  dif¬ 
ficult  to  winter  than  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  good  for 
cutting,  and  make  smaller  plants,  but 
they  are  unsurpassed  for  bedding,  and 
are  easier  to  handle  than  most  other 
kinds.  Among  the  good  varieties  are 
Cecile  Brunner,  with  rose-colored  flow¬ 
ers;  Gruss  an  Aachen,  flesh  pink ;  Miss 
Edith  Cavell,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Perle 
d’Or,  yellow ;  Orleans,  geranium  red  : 
Greta  Kims',  carmine  pink ;  Echo,  soft 
pink;  Marechal  Foeh,  cherry  red;  Kath¬ 
erine  Zeimet,  pure  wdiite.  All  these  roses 
can  be  recommended  with  great  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  feeling  that  they  will  be 
warmly  prized  when  they  are  better 
known. 

Climbing  Roses. — The  climbing  roses 
make  a  more  brilliant  showing  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  of  course  do  not  last  so  long. 
There  are  many  new  climbing  roses, 
some  of  which  are  surpassingly  lovely 
and  most  of  which  are  hardy  enough  to 
go  through  Massachusetts  Winters. 
Among  the  very  best  are  Bess  Lovett,  red, 
probably  the  best  large-flowered  red  kind  ; 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eatab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


hay  Toollf 


A  GOOD  Hay  or  Grain  Unloading 
**  Outfit  saves  the  cost  of  one  to  three 
men  each  day  of  harvest.  Myers  Hay  Tool* 
have  been  THE  STANDARD  FOR  50 
YEARS.  Sturdy  construction,  patented  fea¬ 
tures,  low  price,  make  them  the  biggest-value 
made.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Pumps,  Water 
Systems  and  Door  Hangers.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  booklet.  ( 1 6) 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
317  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


WITTE 


Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


epei 
Delivers 


Famous  for  more  than  43  years 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate. 

60%  surplus  power  — new  device  makes  starting  easy, 
r  ACVTCDUC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
tfitfl  ICnlYlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  AH  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
djrC  DA  All  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
rntc  DUvA  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  Witte  Building,  .  -  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  -  •  -PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


EIGHT  WRENCHES  IN  ONE 

Fits  standard  size  nuts 


AGENTS  WANTED 
Send  dollar  for  Special  Salesmans  Sample 
THE  STAR  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


free 
BOOK 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC., 
Box  4034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


BIG  BARGAINS 

WAIT!  Before  you  buy  an  Engine.  Sepa-  iiiy^Jt 
rator.  Spreader  or  any  other  machine,  get 
Galloway 'a  new  low  price; 

800,000  pleased  customers  testify  to 
faultless  designs,  best  materials.  Sat- « 
iafaction  guaranteed.  Send  lor 

THE  OAU-OWAY  CO.,  Box 277 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR, 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  - 
Garueners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  yt 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  rn ! 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2563  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


|  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z. 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

“  For  rale  by  ^ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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Climbing  American  Beauty,  which  is 
similar,  but  the  flowers  of  which  are  in¬ 
clined  to  turn  purple  before  they  drop ; 
American  Pillar,  a  wonderful  single  pink 
variety ;  Exeelsa,  the  best  substitute  for 
the  Crimson  Rambler ;  Silver  Moon,  a 
variety  with  very  large  white  flowers  and 
handsome  glossy  green  leaves;  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  a  rose  with  flowers  as 
large  and  effective  as  those  of  many  bush 
roses ;  Star  of  Persia,  a  new  yellow  climb¬ 
er  which  holds  its  flower  trusses  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks;  Emily  Gray,  another  yellow 
rose,  and  one  with  unusual  foliage  that 
is  curiously  crinkled ;  Dorothy  Perkins, 
a  tested  late  pink  climber  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  growing  on 
fences;  and  Elizabeth  Ziegler,  another 
pink  kind  which  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
season. 

Making  Dawns.  —  There  have  been 
some  marked  changes  within  recent  years 
in  the  way  in  which  lawns  are  handled. 
The  fact  is  being  recognized  gradually 
that  the  growing  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
and  similar  grasses  is  very  difficult  in 
some  sections.  Without  question,  a  good 
Blue  grass  lawn  is  very  desirable,  but  a 
lawn  that  is  full  of  bare  spots  or  one 
which  turns  brown  as  soon  as  Summer 
heat  is  felt  is  little  better  than  an  eye¬ 
sore.  The  bent  grasses  of  various  kinds 
will  grow  under  less  favorable  conditions, 
and  are  being  used  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties.  These  grasses  prefer  an  acid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  while  Blue  grass  must 
have  an  alkaline  soil.  The  best,  fertilizer 
to  use  when  remaking  a  lawn  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  bent 
grasses  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  an  acid  condition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fertilizer  can  be 
used  with  other  lawn  grasses,  and  even 
with  clover,  if  an  application  of  lime  is 
made  every  three  or  four  years  to  neutra¬ 
lize  the  acidity.  Some  authorities  now 
say  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
fertilizer  which  can  be  used  on  lawns. 
One  point  to  remember  is,  however,  that 
it  is  liable  to  burn  if  applied  too  heavily, 
and  this  danger  increases  with  the  coming 
of  hot  weather,  when  a  much  lighter  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made.  Mixing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  loam  or  sand  helps  to  prevent 
danger  from  burning,  and  promote  a  more 
even  distribution.  It  should  always  he 
put  on  just  before  a  rain,  or  else  it  should 
be  washed  in  with  the  hose.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  has  one  decided  advantage 
over  all  other  fertilizers.  Its  continual 
use  helps  to  eradicate  deep-rooted  weeds, 
in  this  way  greatly  improving  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lawn.  If  the  grass  plot  to  be 
renovated  is  filled  with  weeds  which  have 
resisted  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  treatment  can 
be  used  with  confidence. 

Ai’ple  Planting. — The  head  of  a  large 
nursery  in  Connecticut,  with  whom  I  was 
talking  some  days  ago,  says  that  he  is 
finding  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
fruit  trees  from  persons  who  have  small 
gardens.  This  man  felt,  though,  that  an 
over-planting  had  actually  been  made  of 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  in  New  England. 
These  varieties  have  been  used  to  a  great 
extent  for  fillers  in  large  orchards,  with 
the  result  that  more  of  this  Fall  fruit 
has  come  onto  the  market  than  is  really 
needed.  He  does  not  advocate  planting 
these  two  varieties  in  a  very  large  way  at 
present.  Although  McIntosh  has  been 
planted  very  heavily,  and  is  more  or  less 
difficult  to  handle,  yet  its  remarkably  fine 
quality  as  an  eating  apple  has  kept  the 
demand  fully  apace  with  planting.  The 
McIntosh  will  continue  to  be  profitable 
to  those  who  can  give  it  suitable  care, 
which  means  very  persistent  spraying. 

Room  for  More  Raspberries.  —  Not 
long  ago  a  statement  was  made  by  a 
small  fruit  grower  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  throughout  New  England,  that 
there  is  room  for  a  great  many  more  rasp¬ 
berries  here.  Probably  he  is  right.  This 
fruit  has  been  neglected  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  find,  though,  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  raspberries  now. 
Two  or  three  persons  are  starting  planta¬ 
tions  in  which  six  or  seven  different  va¬ 
rieties  are  being  used,  so  as  to  determine 
which  will  give  the  best  results  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I  have  mentioned  Latham 
once  or  twice,  because  I  have  found  it 
so  satisfactory  in  my  own  garden,  and 
am  glad  to  use  an  illustration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  article  which  shows  how 
the  berry  looks.  Erskine  Park  has  done 
fairly  well  as  a  late  Fall  raspberry,  but 
has  a  very  straggling  habit,  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked  before,  and  needs  supporting  in 
order  that  the  fruit  may  be  picked  readily. 
A  report  comes  from  the  section  around 
Amherst,  Mass.,  that  this  mosaic  disease 
is  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage 
to  the  raspberry  plantations.  In  fact, 
one  man  writes  me  that  this  trouble  is 
putting  the  growers  out  of  business.  Just 
how  dangerous  this  trouble  is  going  to  be 
cannot  be  stated  as  yet.  One  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  believes  that  it  threatens  the 
industry  throughout  New  England.  In 
any  case  it  seems  as  though  the  inspectors 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  have  to  give  more  attention 
to  locating  infected  areas  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Possibly  some  va¬ 
rieties  are  more  nearly  immune  than 
others.  I  suspect  that  Cuthbert  is  easily 
infected.  In  any  event,  the  planting  of 
raspberries  is  being  taken  up  more  freely 
than  ever  before.  I  understand  that  one 
man  has  recently  put  in  about  five-  acres 
of  St.  Regis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
!  sachusetts.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


milk  and 
money 

No  wonder  you  want  to  keep  dairy  cows. 

They  make  your  corn  realize  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  more  than  if  sold  as  grain. 

And  your  income  from  the  dairy  is  steady — 
you  receive  it  every  month  throughout  the 
year. 

But  to  make  your  cows  pay  as  they  should 
you  must  give  them  good  feed  and  good 
quarters.  Protect  them  against  weather, 
against  fire,  against  vermin,  with  concrete 
improvements. 

Concrete,  made  with  Atlas  Portland 
Cement,  is  permanent,  fire-safe,  econom¬ 
ical — and  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary. 

It  is  desirable  for  barn  floors,  silos,  troughs, 
milk  houses  and  cooling  tanks. 

Actual  money  savings  are  made  possible 
through  the  uses  of  concrete  on  the  dairy 
farm.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  them 
let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Concrete  on 
the  Farm,”  the  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  It  tells  briefly,  but  clearly, 
how  farm  labor  can  do  much  of  the  smaller 
concrete  work  that  means  protection  and 
economy  to  you.  Use  the  coupon. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address... _ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  arid  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


There  are  some  deserted  farms  in  my  neighborhood. 
I  understand  this  land  goes  back  to  what  is  called 
common  land  ;  anybody  has  a  right  to  plow  this  land 
and  put  it  in  to  crop  without  paying  rent  for  same. 
'New  York.  E.  w.  d. 

OUR  friend  seems  to  think  that  when  a  farm  is 
deserted  it  'becomes  common  property — free  to 
anyone.  lie  will  get  into  serious  trouble  if  he  acts 
on  that  theory.  Many  of  these  so-ualled  deserted 
farms  are  not  abandoned.  Some  of  them  are  used 
■as  pasture — the  hay  is  cut  on  others.  Look  up  the 
records  at  the  court  house  and  you  will  find  they 
are  still  held  in  the  name  of  some  owner.  Some  of 
them  are  offered  for  sale  and  can  be  bought  for  the 
unpaid  taxes — though  there  is  sometimes  trouble 
over  the  title  to  land  sold  in  this  way.  But  they  are 
not  “common  property”  to  be  taken  up  by  anyone 
who  comes  along.  Before  you  start  work  on  any  of 
these  deserted  farms  have  the  title  examined — find 
out  who  actually  owns  the  land  and  make  some  sort 
of  arrangement  with  him  or  his  heirs.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  where  neighbors  come  and  “squat” 
on  such  land  and  actually  “get  away  with  it”  for  a 
time.  They  have  no  right  to  do  it  and,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  be  held  up  for  their  action. 

* 


THE  other  day  we  counted  eight  robins  in  one 
flock  in  a  newly  seeded  grainfield.  We  watched 
them  carefully  and  found  that  they  were  surely 
scratching  up  and  eating  the  seeded  grain.  Others 
came  flying  in.  They  kept  it  up  all  day.  The  wild 
cherries  were  thick  with  nests  of  the  tent  caterpillar, 
but  this  red-breasted  thief  seemed  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  anything  except  the  grain.  We  never  caught 
him  at  this  trick  before.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  crows  will  steal  the  seed  grain,  but  they  are 
sly  about  it,  and  are  afraid  of  man.  The  impudent 
robin  seems  to  know  he  is  protected,  and  he  steals 
openly.  Later  he  will  attack  the  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries.  We  think  the  robin  is  the  most  impudent 
and  worthless  of  all  the  protected  songbirds.  His 
song,  at  best,  is  harsh  and  unmusical.  From  close 
observation  we  judge  that  he  is  far  less  destructive 
of  insects  than  most  other  birds.  He  kills  and  eats 
many  angle  or  earthworms — 'but  they  are  really 
useful  to  man.  Leaving  sentiment  out  of  the  case 
we  think  the  robin  is  a  fraud  and  a  thief — of  less 
service  to  man  than  any  of  the  other  protected  birds. 

* 

THE  scientists  now  announce  sei*iously  that  they 
have  discovered  the  practical  secret  of  making 
synthetic  sugar.  Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  an¬ 
alysis.  It  means  building  up  a  composition  through 
chemical  process  in  imitation  of  what  nature  may 
do.  The  sugar  cane  or  the  sugar  beet  build  up  and 
store  sugar  through  natural  processes  of  growth. 
The  chemists  make  a  form  of  sugar  out  of  formalde¬ 
hyde,  by  passing  the  ultra  violet  rays  through  it. 
This  formaldehyde  is  said  to  be  made  from  carbon- 
dioxide  and  water.  The  process  could  hardly  be 
clearly  explained  to  one  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  glu¬ 
cose  sugar  has  been  made  in  this  way.  Just  what 
effect  this  is  to  have  upon  sugar  production  will  be 
hard  to  say.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  mere  chemical 
experiment,  without  practical  significance,  or  it  may 
actually  have  an  effect  upon  the  business  of  the 
sugar  producer.  The  Germans  have  now  discovered 
a  process  for  making  synthetic  alcohol  at  a  cori 
which  threatens  trouble  to  the  wood  alcohol  indus¬ 
try.  M'any  of  us  can  easily  remember  when  the 
greatest  of  living  scientists  said  that  the  power  of 
taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  was  a  “trade  secret” 
possessed  only  by  the  legume  plants.  Yet  now  mil¬ 


lions  of  tons  of  nitrogen  are  taken  directly  from  the 
air  through  chemical  processes.  The  scientists  even 
intimate  that  they  are  well  on  the  track  of  the 
secret  of  taking  carbon  directly  from  the  air  instead 
of  through  the  present  roundabout  way  of  storing 
it  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  They  may  yet 
produce  fair  imitations  of  the  starch  and  protein 
forms  of  food  in  the  laboratory.  If  we  could  know 
the  truth  about  our  prepared  food  we  might  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much  of  it  is  prepared 
through  chemistry.  It  is  not  impossible  that  chemis¬ 
try  has  jumped  out  of  its  own  pen  and  is  running 
wild  in  the  production  which  belongs  to  farming. 

* 


GOV.  HARTLEY  of  Washington  was  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  a  conference  on  child  welfare 
to  be  held  in  this  city,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he 
telegraphed  the  following: 

Too  many  mothers  and  fathers  are  giving  their  time 
to  saving  their  neighbors’  children  while  their  own 
children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  do  as  they 
please. 

What  we  need  is  to  get  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
old-fashioned,  truly  American  family  circle  and  to  stop 
a  lot  of  this  uplift  gush,  this  indiscriminate  spending  of 
money  in  social  and  charity  and  welfare  work. 

In  short,  while  welfare  clubs,  organizations  and  so¬ 
cieties  are  meeting,  conferring  and  resoluting,  the  home 
and  fireside,  the  bulwark  of  good  citizenship,  is  left  in 
charge  of  the  cat  and  canary.” 

The  Governor  will  be  called  various  names  run¬ 
ning  from  “mean  old  thing”  to  wise  citizen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  telegram.  It  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  questionable  taste  to  “rub  in”  his  refusal  to 
help  in  a  movement  which  he  thinks  has  been  over¬ 
done,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  ask  whether 
what  he  says  is  justified.  We  know  of  our  own  ac¬ 
quaintance  a  dozen  families  where  the  “cat  and 
canary”  idea  is  absolutely  true.  We  hear  of  one 
case  where  a  woman  locked  her  four  little  children 
in  the  house  and  went  off  to  enjoy  a  card  party ! 
We  do  not  wish  to  'be  offensive,  and  we  fully  recog¬ 
nize  the  zeal  of  most  of  these  uplift  ladies,  but  as 
far  as  our  own  observation  goes  the  greater  number 
of  women  who  engage  in  this  welfare  work  are  those 
who  never  had  any  children  of  their  own,  or  who 
never  made  any  personal  sacrifice  in  clothing,  train¬ 
ing  and  feeding  little  ones.  We  may  be  doing  them 
an  injustice,  but  as  we  look  over  the  field  it  seems 
that  as  a  rule  the  children  of  those  women  who  are 
most  active  in  this  welfare  work  are  usually  very 
poor  examples  of  how  to  bring  up  a  child.  We  find 
the  great  masses  of  our  people  who  are  fathers  and 
mothers  sympathetic  and  anxious  to  do  what  is  best 
for  their  children,  but  plain  common  sense  tells  them 
that  much  of  the  program  advanced  by  the  welfare 
workers  is  built  upon  theory  and  fads.  We  should 
think  that  ordinary  wisdom  should  teach  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  child  labor  amendment  that  they  can¬ 
not  force  it  upon  the  people.  Let  them  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  the  localities  where  actual  in¬ 
justice  is  found,  and  we  will  all  come  in  and  help. 

* 

AMERICAN  farming  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the 
death  of  Herbert  Quick.  Had  he  lived  we 
think  he  would  have  rendered  a  great  service  by  put¬ 
ting  farm  life  into  literature.  Mi* *.  Quick  was,  in 
turn,  lawyer,  farmer,  public  official,  teacher,  editor 
and  author.  This  variety  of  occupations  (and  he 
was  strenuous  in  all  of  them)  gave  him  a  many- 
sided  character  and  a  keen  ability  to  interpret  hu¬ 
man  nature.  He  wrote  books  on  farm  life  which  will 
live  long  as  literature.  They  were  mostly  sound  in¬ 
terpretations  of  farm  life  and  country  desires.  “The 
Brown  Mouse”  ranks  with  “The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master”  as  a  strong  argument  for  improved  country 
schools.  “The  Ilawkeye”  is  a  strong  historical  study, 
and  clearly  shows  what  the  author  might  have  done 
for  country  life  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  It  must  be  said  that  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  has  thus  far  lacked  the  elements  of  imagination 
and  literary  flavor  which  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
capture  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  people.  The  so- 
called  literature  of  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  of 
most  of  the  farm  organizations,  has  been  singularly 
dry  and  uninteresting.  It  has  lacked  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  element  of  true  human  nature.  What  we  need 
as  much  as  anything  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  wrongs  of  farmers  is  some  great  and  powerful 
story  as  strong  and  interesting  in  its  way  as  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  Such  a  story  should  be  as  strongly 
written  as  “Main  Street” — without  the  satire  and 
ridicule  of  that  book.  It  should  be  as  natural  and 
simple  as  “So  Big”  and  “R.  F.  D.No.  3,”  and  yet  with 
a  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit  which  these  books 
do  not  always  show.  Such  a  book  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  service  in  putting  farm  life  as  it  should  ap¬ 


pear  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  We  think 
Herbert  Quick  would  have  given  us  just  such  a  book 
if  he  had  been  spared,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
noble  contribution  to  the  cause. 

* 

WE  have  dozens  of  complaints  connected  with 
prohibition  enforcement  referred  to  us.  We 
can  do  nothing  except  refer  them  to  the  State  or 
national  officials.  In  the  latest  case  a  woman 
charges  that  on  a  road  near  her  house  lives  a  man 
who  gets  drunk  and  comes  home  to  fight  with  his 
wife.  The  complainant  is  quite  sure  that  liquor  is 
handled  in  this  house  and  she  wants  it  raided. 
Now  in  such  a  case  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  private  residence  cannot  'be  searched 
without  a  search  warrant,  and  such  search  warrant 
cannot  be  obtained  without  positive  evidence  of  sell¬ 
ing  or  similar  violation.  A  Federal  prohibition  of¬ 
ficer  has  no  legal  right  to  enter  a  residence  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  complaint  or  charge  against  said  prem¬ 
ises  or  the  owner  without  a  search  warrant.  This 
is  a  case  for  the  local  authorities  or  for  the  State 
troopers.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to  think  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  do  anything  for  them.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  destroy  the  desire  for  liquor  or  the 
desire  to  fight  which  follows  the  use  of  liquor.  Nor 
can  we  enforce  any  laws.  In  the  last  analysis  law 
enforcement  in  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  local  public 
sentiment.  The  Federal  Prohibition  Director  for 
this  district  is  Palmer  Canfield,  New  York,  while  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Troopers  is  Captain  John 
A.  Warner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

* 

THE  Tobacco  Growers’  Co-operation  Association 
is  an  organization  of  tobacco  growers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  There 
has  been  considerable  criticism  regarding  the  man 
agement,  and  a  committee  representing  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  three  States  has  been  investigating  its 
affairs.  There  are  two  particular  statements  in  the 
report  which  should  apply  to  all  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations.  Here  is  one: 

“We  are  convinced  that  unless  full  and  frank  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  association  is  given 
to  the  membership  in  a  co-operative,  it  cannot  live.  The 
mistakes  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  accomplishments 
and  successes  of  the  association  should  be  given  to  the 
members.” 

Nothing  more  true  than  that  has  been  stated  since 
Adam  and  Eve  started  their  first  co-operative  society 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  very  fact  that  men 
come  together  in  an  attempt,  to  co-operate  implies 
the  fullest  confidence,  and  that  is  impossible  so  long 
as  the  management  holds  back  information  or  sub¬ 
stitutes  evasive  statements  for  it.  It  would  be  hard 
to  think  of  anything  more  likely  to  disrupt  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  entering  wedge  of  suspicion  than 
for  the  management  to  tell  the  members  that  they 
are  not  to  'be  trusted  with  a  true  account  of  what 
is  going  on.  And  this  committee  makes  another 
suggestion : 

“The  directors  should  at  all  times  see  to  it  that  big 
salaries  are  not  paid  small  men  and  that  the  salaries 
of  all  employees  are  in  proportion  to  the  salaries  which 
these  employees  can  earn  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Publicity  of  individual  salaries  of  high  officials  and 
average  salaries  of  others  is  recommended.” 

Wlio  can  give  any  reason  why  a  man  employed  by 
an  organization  of  farmers  should  receive  more  for 
his  work  than  he  could  earn  working  for  some  pri¬ 
vate  business  house — where  he  would  be  subject  to 
prompt  removal  if  he  failed  to  make  good?  Com¬ 
pensation  is  well  standardized  in  business.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  man  capable  of  earning  $2,000  in 
a  private  business  should  be  promptly  raised  to 
$5,000  when  he  goes  to  working  for  a  farm  organiza¬ 
tion?  This  tobacco  committee  finds  that  too  much 
money  is  being  paid  for  legal  services  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  work.  This  is  a  common  trouble  in  the  form  of 
central  organization  where  a  small  group  of  men 
obtain  control  of  the  work,  and  while  conducting  it 
under  the  name  of  democracy  make  it  in  fact  a 
monopoly.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history 
of  co-operative  movements  is  that  so  many  naturally 
bright  and  sane  men  really  believe  they  belong  to  a 
co-operative  society  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  all — 'but  a  form  of  pure  monopoly. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  will  provide” — opportunity. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  seems  to  have  produced  gigantic 
results  from  dwarf  trees. 

We  would  like  to  have  true  reports  about  the  work 
of  the  small  tractor.  In  the  past  many  of  such  reports 
have  come  from  people  who  seem  to  have  some  prejudice 
against  a  certain  make,  or  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
free  advertising.  Can  we  not  have  the  truth? 
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Save  Dairy  Co-operation 

Part  V 

Proposed  By-laws  for  Local  Associations 

ARTICLE  II— MEMBERSHIP 

(Section  1. — Any  person  who  is  a  bona  fide  producer 
of  milk  qualified  for  liquid  consumption  under  city  regu¬ 
lations  within  the  New  York  milk  territory  may  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  this  association  by  signing  these  by¬ 
laws  and  the  membership  contract. 

'Section  2. — Every  qualified  member  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  membership,  which  shall  not  be  transfer¬ 
able  ;  and  no  other  person  acquiring  same  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  become  a  member  by  virtue  of  such  certificate. 

Section  3. — 'Membership  in  the  association  may  be 
vacated  by  resignation,  by  ceasing  to  be  a  producer  of 
milk  qualified  for  liquid  consumption  under  city  regula¬ 
tions,  or  by  expulsion  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  for  cause  after  the  accused  member  has  received 
a  written  complaint  and  had  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  complaint. 

ARTICLE  III— NON-MEMBERS 

Section  1. — This  association  may  handle  the  milk  of 
individuals,  associations  and  corporations  as  non-mem¬ 
bers  under  the  terms  of  a  standardized  contract  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  non-members.  The  charges 
for  the  service  to  non-members  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  actual  cost  thereof,  including  the  pro  rata  share  of 
all  expenses  incidental  to  the  business,  but  the  total 
products  handled  in  any  one  year  for  non-members 
must  not  exceed  the  total  of  similar  products  handled 
bv  the  association  for  its  own  members. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS 

Section  1. — The  officers  of  the  association  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer  and  a  delegate  to  represent  the  association  in 
the  organized  dairymen’s  co-operative  association,  to 
be  known  hereafter  as  the  member  delegate. 

Section  2. — There  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  of 
five  members,  an  audit  committee  and  an  election  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  members  each. 

'Section  3. — The  president  and  vice-president,  the  five 
directors,  the  members  of  the  audit  committee  and  of 
the  elective  committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members.  Directors  shall  be  ineligible  for  other  offices. 
The  secretary  and  treasurer  and  members  of  the  audit 
committee  and  of  the  elections  committee  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  annually  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  may  be  replaced  at  the  will  of 
the  president.  The  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
may  be  held  by  one  person  and  may  not  be  a  member 
of  the  association. 

Section  4. — All  officers  shall  serve  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected  and  vacancies  in  elective  offices  shall 
be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  directors. 

The  member  delegate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board 
of  directors  with  the  approval  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  V— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  1. — The  president  shall : , 

I.  — Be  the  executive  officer  of  the  association,  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  and  the  rules 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

II.  — Recommend  a  detailed  budget  of  expenses  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  present  copies  of  same  to  the 
board  of  director's  and  to  the  members  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

III.  — Preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  association  and 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

IV.  — 'Sign  as  president,  with  the  treasurer  all  notes, 
deeds  and  other  instruments  on  behalf  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

V.  — 'Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors 
appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer  and  members  of  the 
audit  and  elections  committee  and  other  assistants  when 
needed,  and  fix  their  salaries,  if  any,  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  annual  budget. 

VI.  — (Make  recommendations  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  enactment  of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  think  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

VII.  — 'With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of 
directors  execute  contracts  with  individual  members  in 
accordance  with  law  and  these  by-laws,  and  in  the 
same  manner  under  the  same  authority  execute  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  organized  dairymen’s  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  other  services. 

VIII.  — ‘Co-operate  with  the  board  of  directors  and 
other  local  co-operative  dairy  associations  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  organized  dairymen’s  co-operative 
associations  and  to  make  this  association  a  member  of 
such  association. 

IX.  — Require  the  treasurer  and  all  other  officers  and 
agents  and  employees  charged  by  the  association  with 
responsibility  for  its  funds  and  property  to  give  bonds 
with  sufficient  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duty  as  such. 

X.  — Co-operate  with  the  board  of  directors  in  all 
joint  duties  imposed  on  the  president  and  the  board  of 
directors  by  the  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  association. 

Section  2. — In  the  absence,  disability,  or  refusal  of 
the  president  to  serve,  the  vice-president  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  office  of  president. 

Section  3. — The  vice-president  may  attend  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  of  directors  with  the  privilage  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  debate,  but  without  vote. 

Section  4. — The  secretary  shall : 

I.  — Keep  a  complete  record  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  association  and  of  the  board  of  directors. 

II.  — Keep  a  list  of  all  members  of  the  association, 
and  report  to  the  president  and  to  the  board  of  directors 
the  Dames  of  any  members  whose  qualifications  as 
members  have  been  questioned  or  who  in  his  judgment 
have  become  disqualified  to  be  members. 

III.  — Keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  directors,  and  a 
record  of  their  votes  on  roll  call. 

IV.  — Post  or  cause  a  bulletin  of  information  to  be 
posted  at  the  milk  receiving  station  from  time  to  time 
for  the  information  of  members. 

V.  — 'Make  his  records  available  to  the  inspection  of 
members  for  at  least  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  week  from  8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

VI.  — Serve  all  notices  required  of  him  by  law  or  by 
these  by-laws. 

VII.  — 'Have  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed  to  such  instru¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  association  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  president  and  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  5. — The  treasurer  shall : 

I.  — Keep  a  correct  account  in  detail  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  association. 

II.  — Deposit  funds  in  a  bank  or  banks  authorized  by 


the  president  and  the  board  of  directors  ;  and  sign  checks 
for  the  payment  of  approved  accounts  and  obligations 
of  the  association. 

III.  — 'Furnish  a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

IV.  — ‘Sign  with  the  president  all  notes,  deeds  and 
other  instruments  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

V.  — 'Furnish  the  board  of  directors  for  its  monthly 
meeting  a  statement  showing  the  financial  and  business 
condition  of  the  association  for  the  previous  month, 
and  also  a  similar  annual  statement  for  the  members 
at  their  annual  meeting. 

'Section  6. — The  election  committee  shall  have  charge 
of  all  annual  elections  and  referendums.  It  shall  per¬ 
form  all  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  Article  9  of  these 
by-laws. 

Section  7. — The  audit  committee  shall  make  an  audit 
of  the  books  of  the  association  once  every  three  months, 
and  as  often  as  it  thinks  necessary.  It  shall  make  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  an 
annual  report  to  the  annual  meeting.  It  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  and  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  members  when  in  its 
judgment  such  meetings  are  essential  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  VI— DIRECTORS 

'Section  1. — The  board  of  directors  shall : 

I.  — 'Make  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  law  or  with  these  by-laws,  for  the 
management  of  the  business  and  the  guidance  of  the 
officers,  employees  and  agents  of  the  association.  These 
acts  shall  be  expressed  in  formal  resolution,  and  the 
acts  shall  be  in  force  when  approved  by  the  president. 

II.  — Approve  or  disapprove  of  appointments  made 
by  the  president  under  authority  of  Section  5,  Article  5. 

III.  — Approve  or  reduce  or  otherwise  change  the 
presidential  budget,  but  not  increase  the  total  of  it,  and 
make  a  pro  rata  assessment  on  members  on  the  basis  of 
the  weight  of  milk  delivered  by  each  to  provide  funds 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  authority  of  the  budget. 

IV. - — Designate  a  bank  in  which  the  treasurer  may 
deposit  funds  of  the  association. 

V.  — Elect  the  member  delegate  and  his  successors,  to 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  and  instruct  him 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  policies  of  this  association 
with  reference  'to  that  association. 

VI.  — Meet  at  least  once  each  month  at  the  office  of 
the  association,  and  in  special  meeting  at  the  call  of 
the  president ;  or  upon  written  request  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  membership  ;  or  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  board  ;  or  at  the  request  of  the  audit  committee. 

VII.  — Co-operate  with  the  president  in  all  joint 
duties  imposed  on  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
by  the  by-laws. 

ARTICLE  VII— FIXED  DATES  AND  MEETINGS 

Section  1. — The  fiscal  year  of  the  association  shall 
commence  October  1,  and  end  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  of  each  year. 

Section  2. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
shall  be  held*  at  the  principal  office  of  the  association 

in  the  city  or  village  of  -  in  the  county  of 

-  State  of  - ,  on  the 

last  Saturday  in  the  month  of  October  of  each  year 
at  two  o’clock  P.  M.  The  directors  may  designate  any 
other  meeting  place  in  such  city  or  village,  provided  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  designates  the  place. 

Section  3. — Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  president  or  by  a  majority  of  the  board; 
or  on  a  written  request  of  20  per  cent  of  the  members ; 
or  by  the  audit  committee. 

CHAPTER  VIII— QUORUM 

Section  1. — 'One-half  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  at  any  meeting  provided,  however,  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  authorization  of  expenditures  for  permanent  invest¬ 
ments. 

(By-laws  Continued  Next  Week) 


Chemical  Facts  About  “Soilgro” 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  “Soilgro,”  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  by  Soilgro  Products,  Inc.,  1340  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City?  I  would  like  to  know  how  re¬ 
liable  the  firm  is  and  also  what  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  their  product  on  the  soil.  c.  E.  w. 

'New  York. 

It  has  recently  been  a  part  of  my  job  to  gather  in¬ 
formation.  concerning  a  product  called  “Soilgro,”  for 
which  rather  extravagant  claims  are  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  particular  material  is  furnished  in  two 
sealed  tin  cans  of  about  three  quarts  capacity.  One  is 
said  to  contain  the  bacteria,  the  other  food  for  bacteria. 
Examination  of  the  contents  of  the  can,  supposed  to 
contain  the  bacteria,  shows  the  presence  of  a  water 
solution  containing  a  flocculent  residue.  Chemical 
analysis  of  this  solution  and  residue  shows  it  to  contain 
99.72%  of  water,  .0014%  phosphoric  acid,  .014%  of 
potassium  oxide,  and  .029%  of  nitrogen.  The  plant 
food  value  per  ton  would  be  about  12.3  cents ;  per  three- 
quart  can,  1/3  of  1  mill. 

Visual  examination  of  the  food  for  bacteria  indicated 
it  to  be  horse  manure  composted  with  about  an  equal 
weight  of  moist  soil.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  confirmed  this,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures:  Moisture  36.55%,  insoluble  earthy  matter  after 
incineration  43.27%,  organic  matter  (by  difference) 
20.18%.  The  mixture  tested  in  plant  food  ingredients 
as  follows :  Total  phosphoric  acid  .23%,  total  potas¬ 
sium  oxide  .25%,  total  nitrogen  .48%.  The  plant  food 
value  in  a  ton  of  this  product  would  be  about  $2.95 ; 
per  three-quart  can,  8.8  mills. 

This  makes  the  total  ’plant  food  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  cans,  which  retail  for  .$5,  a  little  less  than 
one  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  the  product  as  furnish¬ 
ing  beneficial  soil  organisms:  Almost  the  universal 
opinion  of  soil  bacteriologists  is  expressed  in  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  prepared  and  released  for  publication 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ottawa,  by  Dr.  A.  Grant  Lochhead,  Dominion 
Agricultural  Bacteriologist : 

“With  the  single  exception  of  the  legume  bacteria 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  scarcity  of  useful  bacteria 
in  an  otherwise  good  soil.  If  they  are  lacking  in  a 
soil,  the  soil  does  not  favor  their  growth  due  to  some 
such  condition  as  excessive  alkalinity,  acidity,  or  some 
other  defect.  Only  when  such  a  defect  is  corrected  will 
■useful  bacteria  flourish.  Adding  bacteria,  other  than 
legume  bacteria,  will  therefore  be  superfluous  in  normal 
soils,  and- of  little  or  no  avail  in  abnormal  soils.” 


Dr.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Soil  Bacteriology  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  gives  us  permission  to  quote 
as  follows  : 

“(Soils  in  general  contain  all  the  beneficial  soil  or¬ 
ganisms — excepting  those  of  legumes — and  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  made  favorable  for  them  they  will  do  their 
work,  and  slight  additions  of  a  few  more  would  not 
materially  affect  the  number  of  beneficial  bacteria  al¬ 
ready  present,  and  also  in  all  probability  bacterial  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  have  little  or  no  value  to  the  persons 
using  them.  The  point- being  that  the  development  of 
beneficial  soil  organisms  is  probably  hindered  by  soil 
conditions  rather  than  by  a  lack  of  their  presence  in 
the  soil.” 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Microbiology,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in 
speaking  of  the  value  of  commercial  cultures  advertised 
to  contain  decomposition  bacteria,  ammonifying  bac¬ 
teria,  and  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  for  soil  inoculation, 
states : 

“At  the  present  time  no  method  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  these  bacteria  already  in  the 
soil  or  increase  their  activity  for  the  production  of  plant 
food  other  than  the  usual  manuring,  fertilizing,  and 
tillage  of  the  soil.” 

Assuming  that  the  above  authorities  have  given  us 
the  sum  of  the  present  scientific  knowledge  regarding 
these  organisms,  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  practice  to  •  purchase  them  in  form  of  com¬ 
mercial  cultures  and  to  do  so  would  be  like  spending 
good  money  for  the  purchase  of  iron,  magnesia  and 
sulphur  compounds  as  fertilizers  when  the  soil  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  these  elements  of  plant  food. 

In  valuing  these  commercial  cultures  on  the  basis  of 
their  content  of  legume  bacteria,  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  fact  that  almost  every  State  experiment  station 
has  its  department  of  microbiology,  the  officers  of  which 
are  prepared  to  supply  most  of  the  pure  cultures  for 
legumes  at  a  nominal  cost  (at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  25  cents  purchases  enough  to  inoculate 
60  lbs.  of  seed). 

It  has  just  come  to  our  attention  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Soilgro  organization  stated  to  one  of  the 
County  Agents  in  New  York  State  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  for  2,000  packages  of  this  material  per 
day.  In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  paying  ,$10,000  a  day  for  a  product 
which,  if  we  can  be  guided  by  our  scientists,  has  little  or 
no  value.  I  know  that  the  company  is  making  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  introduce  this  through  high-pressure  sales¬ 
manship.  They  are  offering  undergraduates  .$50  a  week 
and  expenses  to  take  up  the  sale  of  this  material  during 
the  coming  Summer.  I  know  that  they  are  selling  the 
idea  to  local  representatives  at  ,$2,000  for  the  privilege 
of  a  limited  territory  in  the  State.  I  know  that  they 
are  spending  large  sums  qf  money  to  advertise  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  magazines  and  papers.  It  seems  a  pity,  if  the 
material  possesses  no  value,  that  there  is  not  some  legal 
way  of  stopping  their  operation.  h.  d.  haskins, 
Official  Chemist,  Fertilizer  Control! 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Not  Motor  Law 

We  have  a  coupe  and  also  one  son,  and. the  three  of 
us  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  our  car,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  three,  but  we  have  just  heard  that 
it  is  against  the  law  to  ride  three  in  a  coupe.  Is  this 
the  law?  It,  is  getting  so  there  are  so  many  automo¬ 
bile  laws  that  it  makes  us  tremble  whenever  we  see  a 
policeman  or  State  trooper.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

ALINE  of  advice  from  the  Scripture  is  appro¬ 
priate  here  “Take  heed  how  ye  hear!"  If  we 
were  to  believe  all  the  rumors  we  hear  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  about  the  only  safe  thing 
for  the  average  person  to  do  would  be  to  stay  at 
home  in  bed  as  the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  out  of 
jail.  If  things  keep  on  as  they  are  going  there  will 
be  a  new  meaning  to  the  call  to  arms — “give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death.”  Any  law  against  sitting 
three  on  a  front  seat  will  be  resented  even  by  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  family  of  some  size.  He  weighs 
225,  his  wife  200,  while  his  sister-in-law  has  refused 
to  weigh  for  some  years.  But  there  is  no  such  law — 
as  we  see  from  the  following: 

I  would  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  York 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Law  which  prohibits  three  peo¬ 
ple  from  riding  in  a  coupe  or  in  the  driver’s  seat  of 
any  motor  vehicle.  Of  course,  if  one  allows  a  coupe 
or  a  front  seat  to  become  so  crowded  that  the  driver 
cannot  properly  control  the  machine  and  an  accident 
results,  there  would  be  good  ground  for  a  charge  of 
negligence  under  the  common  law. 

STUART  G.  KNIGHT. 


Government  Crop  Report 

Warm  weather  and  rain  are  badly  needed  in  the 
Central  Northern  States.  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  vegetation  made  good  growth  by  reason  of  the 
prevailing  warmth,  except  where  it  continued  too  dry  in 
southern  districts.  Farm  work  in  general  made  satis¬ 
factory  advance,  though  planting  was  delayed  in  some 
North  Central  States  by  cool  dry  weather.  There  was 
some  frost  damage  to  tender  vegetation  and  fruit  in 
the  Northern  States. 

Winter  wheat  is  heading  as  far  north  as  Maryland 
and  the  lower  Ohio  Valley.  Spring  wheat  is  growing 
slowly  because  of  cool  weather. 

Corn  planting  is  delayed  by  cold  and  drought  in 
Iowa.  The  stand  in  southern  part  of  the  corn  belt  is 
good,  though  rain  is  needed. 

Oats  growing  well  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  weather  generally  favorable  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  eastward,  though  parts  of  the  northeast  con¬ 
tinued  wet,  and  there  is  still  considerable  to  be  seeded. 
The  crop  improved  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  and 
in  Texas. 

Rice  was  much  benefited  by  the  rain  in  the  West 
Gulf  section  and  seeding  progressed  favorably  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  planting  of  grain  sorghums  was  begun  in 
the  Southern  Great  Plains.  There  was  some  damage  to 
flax  in  South  Dakota. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Farmer 

It  is  no  Fun  to  be  a  Farmer 

Who,  when  to  woo  his  Feline  Charmer 

The  Early  Morning  Cat  me-ows, 

Must  brave  the  Dark  to  milk  the  Cows. 
While  Sparrows  chirp  their  Obbligatos 
He  gathers  Beans  and  props  Tomatoes, 
About  the  Time  the  Sun  is  up 
He  gets  his  Breakfast  Coffee  Cup. 

He  spends  his  Leisure  Plowing,  Sowing, 
Manuring,  Pulling  Turnips,  Mowing, 

And  Praying,  as  lie  views  his  Grain, 

For  Lots  of  Sun  or  Lots  of  Rain. 

When  Anxious  Farmers  get  together 
They  Wish  for  Varied  Kinds  of  Weather; 
And  when  the  Weather  comes  along, 

No  Matter  what,  it  is,  it’s  Wrong. 

Good  Cause  the  Farmer  has  to  grumble! 
If  Crops  are  good,  the  Prices  tumble. 

He  never  even  thinks  he’s  through; 
There’s  always  Something  Else  to  do. 

And  when  for  Rest  lie’s  Fairly  Craving, 
They  Stretch  his  Day  with  Daylight 
Saving ! 

— Arthur  Guiterman  in  Life. 

* 

In  a  recent  letter  “Mother  Bee”  tells 
of  a  meeting  with  a  wandering  porcu¬ 
pine  : 

“How  would  you  like  to  chase  ‘Stickly 
Prickly  Porcupine’  out  of  your  wood¬ 
shed,  using  a  garden  rake  as  a  weapon? 
I  had  that  experience  last  night.  There 
are  hedgehogs  in  the  woods,  but  I  had 
not  seen  one  for  years  before.  He  was  so 
bewildered  he  ran  from  the  shed  across 
the  porch,  and  I  thought  he  was  going 
into  the  house,  but  I  headed  him  off;  then 
he  tried  to  climb  the  side  of  the  house 
and  I  knocked  him  with  the  rake  and  off 
lie  waddled  thrmigh  the  flower  beds, 
across  the  meadows,  towards  the  wood.” 

A  good  many  of  us  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  a  porcupine  if  we  saw  it.  Old- 
fashioned  English  gardeners  considered 
t'lie  hedgehog  a  very  effective  garden 
policeman,  because  of  the  many  insects 
these  animals  destroy. 

* 

Scalloped  asparagus  is  quite  a  hearty 
dish,  and  very  savory.  Boil  the  aspara¬ 
gus,  but  do  not  overcook.  Cut  into  one- 
inch  lengths,  put  in  a  baking  dish,  and 
cover  with  white  sauce.  Then  cover  the 
•top  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
grated  cheese,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

* 

Strawberry  dumplings  are  very  good. 
The  following  recipe  is  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book:  They  will  require  one  egg, 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter,  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  Hour  enough  to  make  a 
batter  that  will  be  a  trifle  thicker  than 
that  which  is  commonly  used  for  griddle 
cakes.  Pour  a  little  of  this  batter  in>o 
buttered  tins,  or,  porcelain  cups ;  place  a 
number  of  well-sweetened  berries  in  the 
center  and  cover  them  with  more  batter; 
then  steam  for  about  half  an  hour.  Serve 
with  a  sauce  made  by  mashing  some 
strawberries  and  incorporating  them  into 
an  ordinary  hard  butter-and-sugar  sauce. 


Wallpaper  Experience 

The  housekeeper’s  thoughts  are  now 
turning  toward  papering  and  painting. 
Having  papered  several  houses  with 
newspapers,  shade  cloth,  flour  sacks  and 
old  oilcloth  I  find  the  best  thing  to  do 
when  the  plaster  is  broken  is  to  take  all 
the  loose  plaster  off  in  the  form  of  a 
square  and  tack  plaster  board  on.  It  is 
not  hard  work  and  makes  a  nice  smooth 
wall. 

For  papering  I  never  use  prepared 
paste  nor  flour,  but  a  good  heavy  paste 
made  of  laundry  starch  with  glue  (very 
little)  and  I  always  size  the  walls  with 
hot  vinegar.  I  have  papered  my  living- 
room  many  times,  ceiling  and  sides,  with 
a  fire  in  the  big  oak  stove,  but  the  pa¬ 
per  stays  on  the  walls. 

On  my  kitchen  table  I  have  best  grade 
printed  floor  linoleum.  Hot  pans  or  soap 
never  make  any  marks,  and  as  it  is  cut 
lust  to  fit  my  table  there  are  no  edges  to 
wash  nor  hang  down  if  for  any  reason  I 
wish  to  put  on  a  table  cloth. 

MRS.  M.  M.  M. 

Experience  in  Meat 
Canning 

Pack  beef,  veal  and  pork  in  the  cans, 
not  filling  them  quite  full,  then  cover  the 
top  with  small  pieces  of  fat  leaving  about 
one-half  inch  space  in  can.  Add  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart  can.  Place 
the  rubbers  on  the  cans  and  the  wire  over 
the  top,  but  do  not  clamp  down,  then  put 
cans  in  the  steamer  or  boiler,  having  the 
water  warm  but  not  boiling,  and  boil  or 


steam  three  hours  after  the  water  begins 
to  boil.  Then  take  cans  out  and  clamp 
tops  down  tight  (but  do  not  open  cans) 
and  place  back  in  water  until  cold.  We 
can  spareribs,  also  chickens,  with  the 
bones  in ;  dress  and  wash  the  chickens 
the  day  before  canning,  and  drain  them 
on  a  clean  towel  over  night,  then  can 
same  as  the  above. 

The  stock  will  not  cover  the  meat  in 
the  cans,-  but  do  not  put  any  water  on 
the  meat. 

I  also  have  learned  a  very  good  way 
to  keep  some  of  the  home-cured  ham  for 
Summer  use.  Slice  the  ham  and  pack  in 
cans  with  rubbers  on,  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  45  minutes,  or  until  it  begins  to 
brown  over  the  top,  then  take  out  of 
oven,  clamp  down  tops,  and  set  out  of 
draught.  Boil  the  ham  bones  until  the 
remaining  pieces  of  meat  come  off  the 
bones,  and  can  this,  as  it  will  make  nice 
potpie  in  Summer. 

My  husband  is  fond  of  fishing,  and 
when  he  is  successful  in  catching  a  lot 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


212.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress..  Cut 
in  sizes  14,  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


210.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


213.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  jumper 
dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
14,  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust, 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material  for 
dress  and  2%  yds. 
40-in.  material  for 
guimpe.  Twenty 
cents. 


2105.  Slip  over 
blouse.  Cut  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2 1  j 
yds.  40-in.  material 
with  yd.  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In 
struetor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


of  trout. I  also  can  them.  Cut  in  pieces 
to  fill  a  pint  can,  not  crowding  too  much, 
place  the  rubber  on  can  and  bake  until 
they  begin  to  brown  over  the  top,  then 
clamp  top  down  and  set  out  of  draft.  I 
have  kept  these  until  late  in  Winter,  and 
they  were  as  nice  as  when  first  caught. 
Every  year  we  can  all  the  surplus  meat 
which  we  do  not  care  to  salt  or  pickle. 

MRS.  B.  T. 


Sun-canned  Strawberries 

After  enjoying  sun-canned  strawberries 
for  a  number  of  years  I  decided  that  they 
are  not  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
A  quart  of  berries  goes  farther,  is  a  dark¬ 
er  red  and  tastes  richer  than  when  can¬ 
ned  any  other  way.  At  first  I  was  timid 
and  tried  only  one  quart.  The  result  was 
so  satisfactory  that  I  now  can  them  all 
that  way.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  spoil¬ 
ing  for  they  keep  perfectly. 

Here  is  my  recipe :  Wash  and  hull 
one  quart  of  strawberries.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  them  over-ripe.  Put 
them  into  a  preserving  kettle  with  one 
cup  water  and  one  c-up  sugar.  Bring  to 
the  boiling  point  but  do  not  boil.  Then 
put  them  into  fruit  jar  and  seal  tight. 
This  amount  will  make  exactly  one  quart. 
Now  lay  them  on  the  grass  where  the  sun 


Save 


Will  ijj 


Your  Hands 

banish 

dish-washing 
slavery 

ONLY  a  housewife  knows  the 
back-breaking  task  of  running 
from  stove  to  sink  with  a  heavy 
tea-kettle  and  then  have  only  half 
enough  hot  water  for  dishwashing. 
Likewise,  no  one  but  a  housewife 
can  know  how  lukewarm  and  greasy 
water  ruins  both  the  hands  and  the 
temper. 

With  aPerfectionKerosene  Water  Heater, 
you  can  have  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water 
for  any  purpose,  enough  for  washing  dish¬ 
es  in  10  minutes,  for  a  bath  in  30  minutes. 
Every  owner  of  a  home  'without  gas  should 
investigate  this  new  convenience— all  the 
dependability  of  a  gas  •water  heater ,  but 
burning  the  clean  and  economical  Socony 
Kerosene. 

PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


The  Farmer’s  Friend 


Cooking  Stove,  Fuel  and  OC 
Extinguisher,  Complete 

For  a  piping  hot  breakfast  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  for  hot  drinks  and  food  when  you’re  too  far 
from  the  bouse  to  get  back  for  lunch,  this  Sterno 
Stove  Outfit  'proves  a  friend  in  need  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  Once  you’ve  cooked  the  Sterno  way  you 
won’t  bother  with  the  big  stove  for  light  cook¬ 
ing.  Boils,  broils,  fries  perfectly. 

Folds  flat  so  is  easy  to  carry.  Strongly  built 
but  weighs  only  8  ounces. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  ad  and 
25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept  281.  We  will  send,  prepaid,  stove, 
can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

STERNO  cheXtd 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 

M’f’d  Under  V.  S.  Gov’t  Permit  for  Use  Only  as  a  Fuel. 


y - - - ^ 

•  UFATX/  DID  YOUR  FURNACE  7  ' 

nv  W  SURVIVE  LAST  WINTER  • 

ts  it  pretty  well  worn  out?  If  so,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  make  ready  for  next  winter. 


Buy  a  HOOD 
FURNACE 

Have  more  heating 
comfort  than  you 
did  last,  winter,  but 
don’t  burn  so  much 
coal  or  spend  so 
much  time  tending 
the  fire. 


The  Hood  Straight- Sided 
Hire  Pot.  Always  Clean 
—Always  Hot. 


Write  for  full  information 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


HOOD  FURNACE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


2k 


Dept.  Q 


Corning,  N.Y. 


A 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up-'n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NTW  YORKER 

•*\ /  The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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will  strike  them  any  time  of  the  day. 
Turn  the  cans  half  over  every  day  for 
four  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
store,  provided  that  the  sun  shone  most 
of  the  time.  If  there  are  rainy  or  cloudy 
days,  just  leave  them  out  that  much 
longer.  It  cannot  hurt  them.  Try  them. 
They  are  delicious.  mbs.  w.  s. 


The  Lure  of  Old-fashioned 
Furniture 

Many  persons  have  gazed  longingly  at 
a  quaint  old-fashioned  chair,  piecrust 
table  or  highboy  in  the  show  window  of 
an  exclusive  antique  shop,  not  realizing 
that  they,  too,  may  have  equally  desirable 
furniture  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
price  asked  by  the  dealers,  if  they  have 
the  time  and  patience  to  refinish  it.  Those 
fortunate  folk  who  live  in  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers  may  find  in  their  attics, 
store  rooms  and  barns,  valuable  pieces  of 
walnut  and  mahogany  that  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  to  make  room  for  golden  oak,  mis¬ 
sion  or  some  other  passing  fad.  Those 
who  have  no  family  heirlooms  have  many 
chances  to  buy  at  reasonable  prices  from 
their  neighbors,  who  prefek  more  modern 
furnishings,  and  always  there  is  the  coun¬ 
try  auction.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
spend  valuable  time  at  the  widely  adver¬ 
tised  auctions  on  the  improved  roads,  for 
they  are  attended  by  antique  enthusiasts 
and  dealers  from  the  city,  and  the  prices 
run  very  high,  but  at  the  auction  of  some 
old  family  away  back  in  the  hills,  whose 
hopeless  struggle  has  been  brought  at 
last  to  a  climax,  there  are  often  valuable 
pieces  that  may  be  picked  up  at  very  low 
prices.  It’s  great  fun  to  go  to  an  auc¬ 
tion  to  see  'the  different  types  of  people ; 
the  happy  but  embarrassed  young  couple, 
the  miser,  the  gossip  and  the  jolly  auc¬ 
tioneer.  An  auction  is  pathetic,  too,  for 
each  article  which  is  put  up  for  everyone 
to  see  and  which  is  sold  perhaps  to  a 
junkman,  has  been  lovingly  cherished  by 
someone,  usually  a  woman  whose  lot  in 
life  has  been  none  too  happy,  and  equal¬ 
ly  pathetic  is  the  fact  that  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  monstrosity  which  could  never  bring 
cheer  and  comfort  in  any  home,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  shabby,  is  always  bid  in  at  an 
exorbitant  price  by  someone  who  can 
ill  afford  to  buy  anything. 

Prices  differ  so  much  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  it  is  hardly  safe  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  much  one  should  pay 
for  old-fashioned  furniture,  but  as  a  rule 
antique  dealers  will  offer  the  following 
prices  for  articles  which  are  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  but  have  not  been  refinished  and 
are  not  particularly  rare.  They  will,  of 
course,  give  much  more  for  rarer  pieces. 
By  comparing  these  prices  with  their  sell¬ 
ing  prices  one  will  see  they  make  a  good 
profit  on  their  work  of  refinishing.  Ma¬ 
hogany  and  walnut  straight-back  chairs 
with  haircloth  seats,  $6;  straight-back 
chairs  with  old  stencil  design,  $4 ;  Bos¬ 
ton  rocker  with  old  stencil  design,  $4 ; 
child’s  Boston  rocker,  $5 ;  carved  ma¬ 
hogany  and  walnut  rockers,  .$7 ;  small 
sewing  chairs,  $5 ;  cherry  and  walnut 
stands  with  two  leaves  and  drawers,  $15 
to  $25;  large  cherry  tables,  $5  to  $10; 
gatelegs  more ;  square  rosewood  pianos, 
$20;  melodeons  with  wooden  legs,  $10; 
mahogany  mirrors,  $5  to  $25;  plain  ma¬ 
hogany  wall  clocks  with  painted  picture 
in  good  condition,  $5 ;  nothing  at  all  if 
there  is  no  picture;  cherry  and  mahog¬ 
any  bureaus  from  $20  to  $50;  bookcase 
and  desk  combined,  $15  to  $25 ;  sofas 
from  $10  to  $100,  according  to  design ; 
kitchen  lounge  with  spool  ends,  $4  ;  ma¬ 
hogany  ottoman  with  embroidered  top, 
$8. 

Unless  buying  old-fashioned  furniture 
with  the  intention  of  selling  again  it  is 
wise  to  make  out  a  complete  list  of  all 
articles  needed  and  desired,  for  a  lot  of 
superfluities  bought  because  they  were 
cheap  and  stored  away,  become  distract¬ 
ing  to  the  housewife  at  housecleaning 
time,  but  fortunately  there  seems  always 
to  be  room  for  just  one  more  mirror, 
chair  and  side  table. 

It  does  not  matter  so  much  in  how  bad 
a  condition  the  furniture  may  be,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  it  is  not  broken  and 
there  are  no  deep  scars  in  the  wood,  if 
the  lines  are  good. 

Before  beginning  work  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
sult  the  best  local  firm  which  makes 
a  business  of  repairing  and  refinishing 
furniture,  purchasing  from  them  glue, 
varnish  remover,  veneer,  upholstery,  etc., 
which  they  can  recommend,  and  receiving 
at  the  same  time  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions.  Gasoline  or  wood  alcohol  may  be 
used  to  remove  the  old  varnish,  being 
careful  not  to  use  it  near  fire,  but  a  good 
varnish  remover  is  better,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  will  be  secured  if  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  can  are  followed.  'Some  old 
pieces  are  covered  with  layer  after  layer 
of  paint,  varnish  or  shellac,  and  require 
more  scraping  than  others.  For  the 
carved  work  which  is  often  found  on  ma¬ 
hogany  chairs  a  steel  brush  may  be  used 
to  scrape  off  the  varnish,  remembering  to 
brush  all  one  way,  never  drawing  the 
brush  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
that  would  mar  the  wood.  When  the  bare 
wood  is  reached  scrub  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter  and  dry,  then  smooth  with  fine  sand¬ 
paper  and  steel  wool.  If  there  are  any 
holes  they  may  be  filled  with  sealing 
wax  of  the  same  color  as  the  wood. 

In  replacing  broken  veneer,  if  much  is 
missing  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the 
whole  piece  rather  than  try  to  fit  in 


small  pieces  to  match  the  grain  in  the  old. 
The  veneer  must  be  cut  to  fit,  glued  on  in 
a  hot  room  and  a  heated  board  clamped 
against  it.  The  clamps  should  be  only 
3  or  4  in.  apart  and  must  be  left  on  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Then  the  new  veneer  must  be 
worked  down  until  it  resembles  the  old. 
For  this  apply  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub 
with  steel  wool,  this  will  bring  out  the 
grain  and  shading.  Then  apply  a  coat  of 
shellac,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  rub 
with  sandpaper  and  steel  wool.  The  new 
veneer  will  need  at  least  two  coats  of 
shellac  with  subsequent  rubbing,  then  use 
linseed  oi'l  on  the  whole  article,  a  final 
coat  of  shellac  over  all  and  final  rub¬ 
bing  with  steel  wool,  this  time  very  light¬ 
ly.  Lastly  apply  good  furniture  wax 
and  polish  well.  We  have  never  used 
varnish,  preferring  the  duller  finish,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  table  top  or  anything 
that  will  receive  hard  usage,  it  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  wax  and  does  not 
make  as  glossy  a  finish  as  one  would 
suppose,  if  it  is  carefully  rubbed  with 
steel  wool. 

Upholstered  sofas  and  chairs  may  be 
done  over  at  home.  Usually  the  springs 
need  retying  and  the  old  filling  replaced 
by  new ;  then  cover  tightly  with  burlap 
before  putting  on  the  upholstery.  In 
most  old  furniture  the  upholstered  part 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  so  that 
the  material  may  be  tacked  on  from  the 
underside  so  the  tacks  will  not  show. 

Often  after  hours  of  hard  labor  re¬ 
moving  paint  one  finds  that  a  table  leg 
or  chair  round  is  of  entirely  different 
kind  of  wood  from  the  remainder  of  the 
piece.  In  that  case  about  the  easiest 
thing  for  an  amateur  to  do  is  to  stain  it 
cherry  or  mahogany  or  whatever  the 
wood  is  supposed  to  be,  and  proceed  with 
the  work. 

When  an  article  of  furniture  is  of  soft 
wood  and  yet  has  good  lines  the  old  paint 
may  be  removed  with  varnish  remover  as 
described,  then  rubbed  with  sandpaper 
and  painted  any  desired  color,  using  at 
least  two  coats  of  paint  and  one  of 
enamel.  A  side  table  and  one  or  two 
chairs  of  black  enamel  are  attractive  for 
a  living-room,  and  the  vivid  cherry  red 
and  peacock  blue  are  popular  for  dining 
rooms. 

Various  unrelated  pieces,  such  as  a 
four-post  bedstead,  an  old  washstand  to 
serve  as  a  dressing  table,  small  bedside 
table  and  chairs  all  painted  gray,  will 
transform  a  girl’s  room.  They  may  be 
made  more  interesting  with  stenciled  dec¬ 
orations  of  old-fashioned  nosegays  in  col¬ 
ors  to  harmonize  with  the  hangings.  Sten¬ 
ciled  furniture  is  also  good  in  a  break¬ 
fast  room,  but  in  a  living-room  or  any 
room  that  is  in  use  all  the  time  it  be- 
*coanes  tiresome.  The  stencil  may  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  in  stiff  cardboard,  or 
it  may  be  purchased  at  an  art  store.  The 
design  is  painted  through  the  holes  with 
a  stiff  brush,  using  artists’  oil  paints 
mixed  with  a  very  small  amount  of  an 
indelible  mixture  which  is  also  a  drying 
oil. 

Oil  paint  may  also  be  used  to  touch  up 
the  quaint  pictures  sometimes  found  at 
the  top  of  old  mirrors  and  inside  the  glass 
doors  of  clocks.  Never  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  tarnished  gold-leaf  molding,  some¬ 
times  found  in  old  mirrors,  with  ordinary 
gilding  as  it  gives  a  very  cheapening  ef¬ 
fect.  This  work  has  to  be  done  by  a 
special  and  expensive  process  by  an  ex¬ 
pert. 

To  restore  the  fruit  and  flower  stencils, 
which  are  the  chief  charm  of  Boston 
rockers  and  old  kitchen  chairs,  wash 
gently  with  cloth  thoroughly  saturated 
with  alcohol.  This  will  remove  any  paint 
or  shellac  with  which  it  may  have  been 
covered  and  will  not  destroy  the  stencil  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  cloth  very  wet 
and  to  work  rapidly. 

If  one  cares  for  it  at  all  the  love  of 
old-fashioned  furnitude  grows  with  the 
years.  It  is  a  hobby  that  never  loses  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  most  delightful  surprises 
are  found  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
And  while  the  smaller  pieces  look  well  in 
any  home,  no  matter  how  tiny,  fortunate, 
indeed,  are  those  lovers  of  old  American 
furniture  whose  home  is  an  old  colonial 
farmhouse  with  ivory  woodwork,  open 
fireplaces,  beautiful  mantels,  brass  door¬ 
knobs  and  curving  stairways.  It  is  only 
these  stately  rooms  that  provide  a  proper 
setting  for  the  long  straight-backed  sofas, 
the  walnut  highboys,  the  big  gate-legged 
tables  and  the  tall  desks  and  four-posters. 

ELIZABETH  P.  TOWNSEND. 


Scotch  Shortbread 

One  pound  flour,  %  lb.  butter,  lb. 
sugar  (sufficient  to  make  ttfo  rounds). 
Work  together  with  the  hands,  divide, 
and  roll  out  on  pastry  board  to  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Prick 
over  with  a  fork  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  a  light  brown,  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  made  in  rounds  the  size  of  a 
pje  plate.  This  is  genuine  Scotch  recipe, 
given  to  a  friend  of  mine  by  an  old 
(Scotch  lady,  in  whose  family  it  had  been 
used  for  at  least  60  years.  I  think  it 
best  to  shape  the  mixture  on  a  flat  tin 
the  size  liked,  pressing  with  the  hand 
instead  of  rolling.  The  flavor  is  delicious, 
but  very  rich.  m.  f. 


“The  worst  thing  about  being  a  bach¬ 
elor  is  that  one’s  name  dies  with  one.” 
“What  is  your  name?”  “’Smith.” — Tit- 
Bits. 
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KITCHENKOOK  in  your  home  means  cooking  comfort — 
and  more  leisure  hours. 

An  intensely  hot  fire  leaps  from  its  burners  at  your  will; 
a  simple  valve  controls  it,  positively; — but  the  real  joy  of 
Kitchenkooking  is  that  you  get  the  heat  right  where  you 
want  it. 

The  blue  hot  flame  concentrates  on  the  cooking  job  at 
hand — rather  than  the  cook — and  in  less  time  that  it  takes 
to  roast,  bake  or  fry  by  city  gas,  your  task  is  done. 


-A.1_.33  E  RT 


L..E  A. 


KITCHEN  KOOK 

THE  IDEAL  COOKL  STOVE 

The  KITCHENKOOK  is  a  gas  stove  with  all  the  desirable 
features  of  city  gas  and  with  greater  cooking  speed.  It 
makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  low  test  gasoline 
producing  a  clear,  blue  flame  entirely  free  of  smoke,  soot 
and  odor,  not  only  while  the 
stove  is  new  but  permanently. 

KITCHENKOOKS  are  built 
in  several  styles  to  suit  all  re¬ 
quirements  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  There’s  a  dealer 
nearby  anxious  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  superiority  in  your 
own  home.  See  him.  Write 
for  the  Kitchenkook  folder 
which  tells  all  about  them. 

American  Gas 
Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Department  B 

New  York  City  N.  Y. 


W, 


AND 

SAVE 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

HOLES  ALE 

PRICES 


,  On  standard  water  or 
/  steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb- 
l  ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
'  water  systems,  gasoline 

engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house¬ 
hold  electric  appliances. 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St 

Utica,  N.Y. 


CASH  B  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
«/>y  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberai  prices  and 
EtV  Tim  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


boarding houses, country  residences 
and  hotels  tor  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  IIUVCK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

JiiHt  one  of  oar  wonderful  bargalnu.  Set  com¬ 
prise  a  4,  4}£  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bd.  7th  .nd  8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


Radio  Profits  For  You! 

Start  a  Radio  business  for  yourself.  Splendid 
profits  for  bard  workers.  We  help  you,  show 
yon  how.  Must  have  car  and  know  radio. 
Exclusive  agency  in  your  vicinity  on  Arionola  Set, 
sells  for  $50.  Write  for  our  big  proposition  today. 

DIMMOCK-BOGART  RADIO,  INC. 
137th  St.  and  3rd  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Oooldngware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us. 

E.  SWA8EY  A  (JO,  Portluud.  Maine 

F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg..  Phila  ,  Pa 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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You  Should  Feed 

Corn  Gluten 
Feed 

23%  Protein 


Fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  for 

“  Bulletin 
No.  r 

von  Spring  and 
Summer 
Feeding. 


If  any  product  of  the  American  soil  deserves  to  be  crowned 
king  it  is  Corn.  You  grow  it  and  so  do  your  neighbors. 
You  should  be  proud  of  it  because  corn  is  the  backbone 
of  our  National  prosperity. 

The  value  of  all  our  livestock  is  five  billion  dollars,  but 
it  takes  several  years  to  produce  this  value.  A  single  corn  crop 
is  worth  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  We  get  it  every  year. 

The  com  crop  is  worth  a  billion  dollars  more  than  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flax  and  rice  combined  —  a  billion  dollars  more  than  cotton — a 
billion  more  than  coal — two  and  a  half  times  more  than  all  the  metals 
taken  from  our  mines. 

No  other  product  of  the  farm  contributes  as  much  to  the  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  of  all  the  people  as  corn  does.  Without  com 
we  would  soon  starve  for  want  of  meat,  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  The 
great  packing  houses  would  soon  disappear. 

This  marvelous  plant  gives  you  the  best  of  all  feeds  for  your  live¬ 
stock.  The  finest  flavored  hams,  bacon,  milk  and  butter  are  produced 
with  a  ration  in  which  corn  and  its  products  form  the  largest  part. 

The  Part  That  Pays  Feeders 

The  best  part  of  corn  for  feeding  is  the  gluten  of  the  grain— Corn 
Gluten  Feed.  A  single  ton  contains  the  gluten’— the  concentrated 
meat,  milk  and  egg-making  material — 6f  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the 
whole  grain. 

When  you  feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  you  encourage  the  consumption 
of  all  products  made  from  corn.  You  help  yourself  by  earning  a  larger  net  profit 
on  your  feeding  operation,  and  also  by  increasing  the  demand  for  good  corn. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  been  the  standard  high  protein  feed  for  thirty  years.  The 
most  important  feeding  tests  have  been  made  with  rations  containing  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  It  is  safe— economical — digestible.  The  most  highly  convertible  feed  you 
can  buy. 

This  great  King  of  the  American  Farm  deserves  your  loyal  support.  Grow  better 
corn.  Serve  more  corn  foods  on  your  table.  Feed  more  Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  your 
livestock.  You  can  get  it  from  your  feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  buy  a  mixed  feed  be  sure  it  contains  the  right  amount  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  The  balanced  ration  which  contains  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  this  famous 
feed,  with  other  good  materials,  is  always  a  money-maker  for  the  man  who  feeds  it. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III . 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Salting  Cows 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  much 
salt  is  required  for  a  herd  of  15  head  of 
milk  cows  for  60  days.  I  have  a  hired 
man  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  using  salt 
enough.  w.  c.  c. 

For  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  supplied  to 
dairy  cows,  1*4  lbs.  of  salt  should  be 
provided.  Hence,  if  15  cows  consume 
an  average  .of  7  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  it 
would  be  appropriafe  to  use  1%  lbs.  of 
salt  per  day  in  their  feeding  mixture,  for 
the  total  amount.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  .it  is  desirable  to  let  the  cow 
have  all  of  the  salt  that  she  relishes  and 
if  it  is  easier  to  place  salt  in  a  wooden 
box  where  the  cows  can  conveniently 
have  access  to  this  product  at  all  time-, 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  it. 
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Low  Grade  Feeds 

The  farmers  in  this  section  claim  that 
hay  chaff  fed  to  milk  cows  will  dry  them. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this  statement? 

Vermont.  n\  c.  f. 

If  the  ration  of  a  dairy  cow  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  what  you  call  a  “hay  chaff”’ 
feed,  obviously  the  milk  flow  cannot  De 
satisfactorily  continued.  Cows  cannot* 
maintain  their  appetites  and  at  the  same' 
time  produce  milk  on  a  bulky,  fibrous  feed 
of  this  character,  that  is  not  supplement- 1 
ed  with  some  grain  or  succulence  or 
roughage  that  is  intended  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  chaff  in  itself  does  not 
possess  qualities  that  really  dry  up  the 
cow,  but  it  fails  to  provide  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
maintenance  of  the  body ;  hence,  the  flow 
of  milk  is  first  evidence  of  this  improper 
diet. 

Many  of  the  so-called  “mixed”  feeds 
that  are  on  the  market  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  contain  low  grade  materials 
of  this  character — oat  hulls,  barley  chaff, 
'flax  plant  by-products,  and  diverse  prod¬ 
ucts  of .  this  character  that  are  sweetened 
with”  molasses  and  prepared  to  fool  both 
the  farmer  and  his  cows.  So.  regardless 
of  whether  you  buy  cheap  products  of 
this  character  by  the  bag  or  bale  or 
whether  the  animals  eat  them  at  the  side 
of  the  straw  stack,  the  results  are  the 
same. 
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RAT 
^BIS-KIT 

is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death  j 
to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest, 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New; 
tin  package  contains  18"  Bis- 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at  ' 
all  drug  and  general  stores. ;  ‘ 
Guarantee  coupon  i  ‘ 

In  every  package.^ 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield 
Ohio 


NEWTON'S 


Hoaves,  Cough*,  Condition- 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Tolodo,  Ohio. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(Standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ABSORBINE 

#*•  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  02. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
_  _  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
<1.25  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Man. 
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TheNewDairy  Sterilizer 

Attractive  proposition  for  local 
agents.  Whole  or  part  time. 

STARROW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Arcade  Bldg.  Utica,  N.  Y, 


Qre  you  making  milk  and 
money  or  just  making 
milk  ?There  is  a  way  out 
Send  for  the  new  book 

CiveSiock  intheEast 

by  Philip  PPark 

Sent  free  to  anu 
farmer-write  toaa, 


lay 
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B54  H^RTEL  AVE.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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Brings  Any  Sjzg 


Jfme'Uccvn, 

SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed 

_ _ New,  Low,  Easy-Pay' 

5©  Days  ***«“•  Ful1  ye**  to  p*y- 

i  .  ,  .  Unmatched  for  skimming, 

XrlBl  *  ea9y  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Seoarators  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

A MF.lt IC AN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  88-A  Unlnbridsre.  !N.  V. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Cows 

As  my  silage  is  about  exhausted  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  feed  my 
dairy  cows."  I  can  buy  wet  brewers’ 
grains  at  $7  per  ton,  and  wondered  what 
w*as  the  best  way  to  feed  these.  I  am 
advised  by  a  neighbor  that  a  scoop  full 
|  of  brewers’  grains  with  about  a  quart 
j  of  gluten  to  the  feeding,  morning  and 
night,  would  give  a  good  milk  flow.  As 
this  is  something  new  to  me  I  would  like 
your  advice  on  same  as  to  whether  this 
is  sufficient  or  would  additional  grain  be 
required?  r.  w.  A. 

A  combination  of  wet  brewers’  grains 
and  gluten  feed,  supplemented  with  some 
cornmeal  and  a  good  quality  of  roughage 
will  provide  a  most  excellent  ration  for 
dairy  cows  in  milk.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  combination  of  feeds  that 
would  serve  you  more  admirably  than  the 
wet  brewers’  grains  and  the  gluten  feed. 
Both  are  economical  at  present  values, 
extremely  palatable,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  milk  that  the 
cows  will  produce  from  this  mixture. 

I  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
feed  more  than  a  quart  of  the  gluten 
feed  with  the  suggested  amount  of  the 
wet  brewers’  grains,  however,  for  you 
ought  to  provide  a  mixture  carrying  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  protein.  If  the  cows 
are  in  good  condition  of  flesh,  the  ration 
can  be  restricted  to  gluten  feed  and  wet 
brewers’  grains,  but  if  they  are  thin  in 
flesh,  I  should  favor  the  introduction  of 
some  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal  in  this- 
combination.  Much  depends,  however,  on 
the  nature  of  the  roughage  you  have 
available. 

I  think  the  cheapest  milk  that  I  was 
ever  able  to  produce  in  any  dairy  I  have 
been  associated  with  resulted  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  rough- 
age,  wet  brewers’  grains  for  succulence, 
and  protein,  and  some  cornmeal  and  glut¬ 
en  feed  as  a  basis  for  the  grain  ration. 

F.  C.  M. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


“Stocked”  Legs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  horse?  He  weighs  about  1,500 
lbs.  His  leg  swells  just  above  the 
hoof.  But  when  he  works  his  leg  goes 
down  to  normal  shape.  Please  tell  me 
what  to  feed  and  what  to  do  for  him. 
He  does  very  little  work.  j.  j. 

Ohio. 

When  the  legs  swell  .or  “stock,  as 
it  is  called  by  horsemen,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels 
is  weak  and  that,  in  most  cases,  is  due 
to  lack  of  exercise.  When  exercise  and 
the  other  measures  we  shall  suggest 
do  not  result  in  the  swelling  subsiding 
and  failing  to  return  it  may  be  taken 
as  practically  certain  that  there  is 
functional  disease  of  the  heart,  such  as 
valvular  insufficiency. 

One  can  detect  that  fairly  well  by 
noting  the  character  of  the  pulse,  taken 
where  the  artery  crosses  the  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw  bone,  just  at  the  round 
of  the  cheek.  When  the  heart  is  at 
fault  the  pulse  will  be  noticed  to  miss 
a  beat  now  and  then,  or  may  be  ir¬ 
regular,  or  abnormal,  compared  with 
that  of  a  healthy  horse.  In  some  cases 
one  may  also  notice  a  pulsing  of  the 
jugular  vein,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  in  the  jugular  groove,  just  before 
it  enters  the  chest  cavity 

Other  influences  which  help  to  cause 
stocking  of  the  legs  are:  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  stable,  such  as  lack 
of  ventilation,  excessive  dampness  and 
hotness  and  a  dirty  condition  of  the 
bedding  and  floor ;  lack  of  grooming ; 
overfeeding ;  inadequate  feeding ;  pres¬ 
ence  of  intestinal  worms  and  indiges¬ 
tion  indicated  by  constipation  or  diar¬ 
rhoea. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8; 
Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $5.50;  Spy,  $4  to  $9; 
B asset,  $3  to  $7. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  43%  to  44c ; 
first,  42  to  43c;  seconds,  41  to  41%c. 

Cheese.  —  Held  extra,  2G  to  27c ;  firsts, 
25%  to  26c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown,  extra,  40  to 
40%c;  white  and  mixed,  39  to  39%c; 
western,  seconds,  30  to  30%c. 

'Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24 ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17.  Straw  —  Rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes.  —  Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.40 
to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  30  to  31c ; 
broilers,  57  to  60c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
21c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  per  box,  $4  to 
$7 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  radishes,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 : 
spinach,  bbl.,  60  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  6-till 
crate,  $2  to  $4. 

Live  Stock  at  Brighton — Bulls,  $5  to 
$6  cows,  $3.50  to  $7 ;  calves,  $6  to  $11 ; 
hogs,  $11  to  $13. 

Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  9,  1925. 

Market  extremely  dull  through  the 
week.  Beef  steers  compared  with  week 
ago,  25c  lower ;  top,  $10 ;  average  weight, 
1,200  lbs.,  $9.80;  another  lot,  1,025  lbs., 
yearlings,  $9.25 ;  several  loads  heavies, 
$9.25  to  $9.75.  Bulk  of  sales,  $8.25  to 
$9.25.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  canners  held 
steady,  butcher  cows  up  to  $7.25;  bulk, 
$5.50  to  $6.25.  Calves  steady  top, 
$12.50;  few  selects,  $13;  bidks, '  $11.75 
to  $12.25.  Hogs  held  steady  under  light 
receipts;  top,  Westerns,  $13.50;  top, 
locals,  $12.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  9 : 
Cattle,  26  cars ;  18  from  Pennsylvania,  2 
Chicago,  2  St.  Paul,  1  Ohio,  1  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  New  York  and  1  New  Jersey ; 
containing  624  head,  808  head  trucked  iii  ; 
total  cattle  1,432  head,  208  calves,  164 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


On  general  principles  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  either  to  work  the  horse 
lightly  every  day  or  make  him  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Let 
him  occupy  a  roomy  boxstall  when  In 
the  stable  and  each  time  he  comes  in 
rub  the  legs  dry  and  then  put  on  Derby 
or  flannel  bandages  from  feet  to  hocks 
and  knees.  If  only  the  hind  legs  swell 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  bandage  the 
forelegs. 

In  the  evening  bathe  the  legs  that 
swell  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  alcohol,  extract  of  witch-hazel 
and  compound  soap  liniment  and  band¬ 
age  after  the  legs  have  dried.  Do  not 
wash  the  legs.  Washing  them  with 


Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.25 ;  fair  to  good.  $8  to  $9.25;  medium 
to  fair,  $7.25  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.25. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  medium  to  fair, 
•$4.25  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $3.50 


- V  1.'  pi  fpCJ.CJ 

good  to_  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  mediu 
$4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.2 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  common 
medium,  $3.25  to  $5 ;  canners  and  c 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $11.75 
$12.50;  medium,  $11  to  $11.75;  comm< 
$4  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  li 
$12.50  to  $13.50;  mediumweights,  150 
-00  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $12.75;  lightweigh 
100  to  150  lbs..  $11.25  to  $12.25;  rou 
stock,  100  to  150  lbs.,  $10  to  $11.25. 


soap  and  hot  water  and  then  failing 
to  dry  them  perfectly,  by  rubbing  with 
fine  sawdust,  is  another  common  cause 
of  swelling  of  the  legs,  for  it  induces  a 
chapped  condition  of  the  skin  of  the 
legs,  between  the  heels  and  fetlock 
joints,  which  is  called  “scratches”  by 
horsemen. 

If  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  ex¬ 
ists  apply  two  or  three  times  daily  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  one  part  each  of  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  eight  part  of  unsalted  lard.  Feed 
the  horse  a  mixture  of  whole  or 
crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight.  Allow  1  lb.  of 
the  mixture  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ra¬ 
tion.  Increase  slightly  when  work  is 
hard.  Allow  a  similar  amount  of  hay. 

a.  s.  A. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  7-9 — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19 — 'New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26 — 'Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3  —  Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1 — 'New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Ball,  Boston,  Mass. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  li,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
4  igures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson. 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . 

No.  3  white  oats  . 

Per  bu. 

. .  .$0.59% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 

No.  3  yellow  corn  ......... 

Spring  bran  . 

.  . .  1.33% 
...  1.29% 
Per  to  n 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

♦Standard  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

-  45.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . 

34%  linseed  meal  . 

- 43.90 

- 49.40 

- 48.10 

HOLSTEINS 

1 

1  fl  fl  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

B  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
S  W  W  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

-  1  Cl  l4Aio  dll  Cl  L  all  LOWS 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y,  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


$168  Pipe  Line  Milker 

For  Small 
Dairies 


This  standard 
Sharpies  Milker  with 
small  pump  includes: 
milking  unit  (shown 
above),  pump,  tanks, 
gauges,  relief  valves 
and  stall  fixtures. 

Enables  one  man  to 
milk  double  as  many 
cows  as  he  could  by 
hand.  Two  more 
units  can  be  added 
whenever  desired.  Re¬ 
quires  only  h.  p. 
motor  or  1%  h.  p. 
engine.  Any  length 
pipe  can  he  used. 

Power,  pipe  and  in¬ 
stalling  extra. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  finer  than  to 
have  a  Sharpies  doing  your  milking  tonight? 
One  man  can  milk  the  entire  herd  and  be 
Independent  of  hired  help,  a  big  saving  in 
wages.  Increases  the  yield  of  most  cows. 

Compressed  Air  (Pal’d) 

Positively  Safeguards  the  Cow 

Our  new  catalogue  shows  by  pictures  ex¬ 
actly  how  compressed-air  counteracts  the  suc¬ 
tion.  This  invaluable  Sharpies  safeguard  is 
completely  patented.  Many  people  think  ‘•at¬ 
mospheric  pressure”  does  the  same  thing.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  understand  exactly  the 
big  difference.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT 

Plugs  into  the  milker  pressure  pipe  and 
sprays  the  cows  very  quickly  and  with  no 
hand  pumping.  Uses  less  liquid  and  to  better 
advantage.  Will  operate  on  no  milker  hut  the 
Sharpies,  as  no  other  has  any  compressed  air. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue.  Has  36  in¬ 
structive  pictures.  Contains  25  letters  each  from 
a  dairyman  who  has  used  a  Sharpies  Milker 
for  10  years  or  more — all  well  worth  reading. 
Write  to 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Company 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

SHARRLES 

MILKER 

Below  is  shown  our  time-tried  and  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  portable  milker.  Ready  to 
milk  when  unboxed.  Very  simple,  heavy 
duty  and  long-lived.  (4  h.p.  Motor.  Fully 
..described  in  our  catalogue. 


THE  M0T0  MILKER  ON  WHEELS 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDC0  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  POLLY 


rty  Thousand  Six  Hundred  Fifty 


Dropped  April  9,  1923 

Sire:  .Mix  ter  I  Lang  water  Demonstrator 
Demonstrator  \  Thirt 

Dam:  Forest-  (  Langwater  College  King 
dale  Blue  Bird  \  Princess  Bicotte  of  Mixter  Farm  II. 
Due  to  freshen  in  few  months. 

C.  E.  COTTING 
44,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100021 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  in  vestment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  onlygood  individuals.  Usuallyfrom 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  a 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  he 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  It 
dame  or  dama  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIIly  FARM,  „  ,  |M  „  pw)  pg 


GUERNSEY  COWS 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

High  grade  Guernseys,  fresh  and  springers.  Also 
Heifers  and  service  hulls.  Retest  guarantee  to  own¬ 
ers  clean  herds.  Dr.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK,  Newburgh.  N.  Y 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

Governor  of  theChene  and  King  Masher  breeding. 
Accredited  herd.  Calf  dropped  April  20,  1925, 

STEPHEN  WINSOR  Unadilla,  N.Y, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Co. 


New  York 


bUMr&LI  HULL  Double  grandson  of  Border 
Haider.  Dam  has  two  A.  R. 
records.  Sire  has  ten  A.  R.  daughters.  Accredited  Herd. 

ROSELEA  FARM  R.  2  Coraopulis,  Pa. 

Registered  GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N,Y. 

Fnrpctrfalp  RllPmePuc  Fe<ieraI  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
rUIBMUdHS  uuernseys  malH  for  sale.  Write  us  your 

wants.  RICHARD  D.  OoFOREST  Amsterdam,  N  Y. 


ALL 

AGES 


SWINE 


J 


FOR 

SALE 


Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs.  Pigs  0  to  7  wks. 
old  $6  each,  7  to  8  wks.  old  #6.50  each.  1  will 
crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  no 
charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good 
stock  for  feeding. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  -  Tel.  0086  -  Woburn.  Mass. 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Fatting; ton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y- 


UROr<5  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED¬ 
'S.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  PM)  Box  n"  Bradfo/dDb  L 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Exceptionally  well  bred  for  show  or  breeding  pur- 
poses.  2  Fall  boars  only.  WM.  H.  WAIS  Brockport,  N.Y. 

Start  With  Grnwprs^0’11’  cThoice  of6°  purebred 

^  a  mi  VJIUWCIb  Duroc-Jersey  grilts,  «  10  wks.; 

Hiprh  bred,  large  and  excellent  type.  Prices 

GOBEJL  FARMS  A  iiiiuit<inlc,  N.  J. 


vaccinated 

reasonable 


Piero  fester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroce,  6  wkR.  old, 
■  ■5°  *<>••><>  each.  Pi^s  are  ready  to  ship.  If  you  will  not 
extra  n  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

KOLisL  HKOS.  Dushore,  Fa. 


20  GOOD  CHESTER  and 


7  wks.  old' *6.6«  each"  io  Poland  China  Pigs 

Wks.,  ffl  each,  Express  paid.  I.  R.  TAN  CEB,  fork  Springs,  Pa. 

(I  I  P  Choice  Registered  March  pigs.  *12.75  each, 
u.  I.  w.  q  I  airs  no-akin.  Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred 
stock.  Satisfaction  Guarnt’d.  It.  IIILL,  Henecis  Falls,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  O.  and  Oil  ester  White  DI/"'C 
•  »  Eugona  P.  Rogers  Wsyvlllo.  N.  Y.  I  Ivjij 


DOGS 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm.  Freehold,  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


Police  Puppies 


for  sale.  Highly  pedigreed.  Two 
pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers. 

MEAD  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


I  Police  Pups  w  'ja'nDA  Imp°rted  stoc,c-  *as  "ml  $85. 


j 


Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Rprman  Pflliep  Pnnnipc  from  best  blood  lines  in  Amer 

uerman  ronce  ruppies  tca.  *a<>  and  *ar>  each. 

WM.  SEIDEL  Washinytonville ,  Pa. 

Grpat  flailP  Plinninc  Pedigreed;  eligible  to  registra- 
UltJdl  Udne  ruppies  tion.  Color,  black  and  gray,  mis- 
marked;  for  sale  cheap.  R.  s.  Fried,  Katonuh,  W.Y 

pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  OHy,  l'a. 

Beautiful  White  Collies 

and  white  with  sable  hearl  nmi-kin^s. 

Mrs.  W.  C,  BARLOW  Sugar  Qrovo,  Pa. 

COLLIES 


•JOHN  9.  SMITH 


MALE.  Q Q 1 1 j Q  m°H.  oid^.  Noted  prize-winning  strain. 


WHITE 


,  . . *  I'*  nwtun. 

Bargain.  RQSELANO  KENNELS.  Biukeville,  Viu 


For  Sale-5 COTCH  COLLIE  DOG 

IQ  months:  nicely  marked;  good  guardian.  Price, 
Reason  for  sale— two  dogs. 

CHAS«  DUBLfiR  Warnerville,  N.  V. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Pedigreed.  E.  E.  HARDING  Albion,  N.Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Nobbier  and  Primrose  strain,  Best  blood  lines 
Females,  915— *30.  Males,  #30-#35. 

E.  M.  HOOD  Sewell,  N.  J. 


filiarriian  Airpdalpe  Pqdigreed  male  pups  ready  to  ship. 
UUdrUldn  Aireaaies  .Sweet  temper,  blood  lines  and 

stamina  guaranteed.  P.  BRANDRETH.  While  Birches.  Bethel,  Conn. 


Airpdolpc  Puppies  and  grown  dogs. 

Mil  clldlco  Shady  Sldo  Farms 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Madison,  N.Y. 


Fnr  Sa  P— AirpHa  p  Pnne  r,ie  all-around  farm  dog  and 
rui  Odie  Aireoaie  rups  woodchuck  hunter.  Males, 
$10;  females,  $5.  Meric  Phillips,  Ifed  Creek.  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Roselawn  Farm h°o^usss pukbreo Toggenburg  Milk 

Goats  !ln<^  Kids.  Get  a  Pure  Bred  Buck.  F 


'  very  low.  A.  A.  Haley 


- -  rice 

Old  Mystic.  Conn. 


s  L 

• 

•  • 

HORSES 

•••  1 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating;. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  that  will  suit.  Ready  to 

A.  B.  POSTER’S  PONY  FARM 


go. 


Prices  Reasonable. 

Atwater,  Ohio 


f 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Milkini?  Shorthorns i,ornierly  asBntesDm-- 

>111  ..  . r?  hu»‘  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime, beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wanliliigtonvlli.,  N.Y. 


Cows  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

We  Purchase  Rabbits  Weighing  Over  4  Lbs. 

and  pay  top  prices  for  healthy  stock. 

LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  LABORATORIES  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 


D  ADDITC  New  Zealands  and  Giants.  Pedigreed 
lYnDDli  J  Stock.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Charles  A.  Snyder  Candor,  N.  Y. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  7th  Annual  Sale 

Sales  Pavilion,  Troy,  Penna.,  Saturday,  June  6tli 

57  HEAD— 20  cows;  21  heifer  calves  or  yearlings;  10  bred  heifers;  6  buffs. 
Apply  for  catalogue  *o  D.  K.  SLOAN,  TOWANDA,  PENN’A. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Various  Pig  Questions 

We  have  26  young  pigs,  about  eight 
weeks  old,  that  we  are  raising  for  retail 
trade  hext  Fall  and  Winter.  We  recently 
lost  six  young  pigs  due  I  think,  to  over¬ 
feeding  of  standard  brown  middlings  and 
not  feeding  often  enough.  We  are  buy¬ 
ing  skim-milk  at  50  cents  per  can  and  are 
now  feeding  two  parts  milk  and  one  part 
water,  with  the  white  and  brown  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  the  white  middlings  to  one  of 
brown.  Can  you  give  us  a  ration  that 
will  keep  the  pigs  growing,  what  quanti¬ 
ties  to.  feed,  and  what  change  you  would 
make  in  ration  as  pigs  grow  older?  How 
long  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
skim-milk?  What  mineral  foods  are  re¬ 
quired?  What  food  is  a  sow  hungry  for 
when  she  eats  her  pigs?  a.  w.  w. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  white  and  brown  middlings  by 
themselves,  even  though  they  were  sup¬ 
plemented  with  skim-milk  are  not  suited 
as  an  exclusive  ration  for  young  pigs. 
Constipation  is  very  apt  to  follow  their 
use.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  'to  mix  the  grain  mixture  with  the 
milk  that  is  intended  for  swine  feeding, 
even  though  one  is  dealing  with  young 
pigs.  A  better  plan  is  to  mix  the  sepa¬ 
rate  grain  ingredients  as  desired,  moisten 
them  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  feed 
that  to  the  pigs  in  the  form  of  thick 
slop  in  such  amount  as  they  will  relish, 


the  flow'  of  milk,  the  udders  become  in¬ 
flamed  and  sore,  and  as  the  pigs  take  to 
the  nurse,  the  sow  is  annoyed,  jumps  up, 
and  if  the  umbilical  cords  and  the  placen¬ 
tal  membranes  have  not  been  removed  the 
sow  imagines  that  she  is  hungry  and  she 
investigates.  If,  by  chance,  the  placenral 
or  sluffed  cords  are  available,  she  starts 
on  these  and  they  very  shortly  lead  up 
to  the  pigs  vitals  and  she  proceeds  with 
3ier  pig-eating  program.  The  remedy 
suggests  itself.  In  the  first  place,  reduce 
the  amount  of  feed  that  is  given  to  a 
brood  sow  just  previous  to  farrowing. 
Provide  her  w’ith  laxative  diet,  one  that 
will  thin  the  blood,  ease  the  udders,  and 
bring  about  quiet  and  a  contented  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  herself. 

In  the  second  place,  use  a  limited 
amount  of  bedding  in  the  farrowing  pen, 
so  that  the  pigs  will  not  become  entangled 
in  the  bedding.  Promptly  remove  the 
placental  membranes  and  the  sluffed  off 
umbilical  cords.  Disinfect  the  premises 
with  some  coal  tar  disinfecting  material, 
sprinkle  some  of  this  substance  over  the 
bedding  and  over  the  pigs,  and  thus  drive 
away  the  odors  or  the  environment  that 
might  be  strange  and  tempting. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  provide  some  form  of  a  protecting  rail, 


when  they  had  to  be  sent  to  market,  and 
the  price  obtained  per  pound  was  less 
than  for  larger  birds.  This  could  not  be 
denied,  and  to  some  degree  it  worked 
against  the  popularity  of  the  breed. 

The  records  kept  for  thirteen  years  at 
Storrs  egg  laying  contests,  show  that  as 
layers  of  good-sized  eggs  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  beaten  all  other  breeds,  and 
that  for  production  of  eggs  per  pound  of 
food  consumed  no  other  breed  in  the 
contests  equalled  the  Leghorn. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  the  ordinary 
American  White  Leghorns,  the  heus 
would  weigh  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pounds,  a  four-pound  one  was  an  extra 
large  hen.  Now  if  wTe  can  add  a  pound 
or  more  to  the  average  weight  of  Leg¬ 
horns  without  sacrificing  in  any  degree 
the  good  laying  qualities  of  the  breed,  it 
seems  to  me  something  well  worth  doing. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  a  lady  near 
Philadelphia  .vrote  me  for  some  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  (the  kind  I  was  then 
breeding).  'She  was  a  born  poultry- 
woman,  and  was  very  successful  with  her 
hens ;  so  successful  that  some  men  in 
Philadelphia  wanted  to  put  $20,000  in  a 
poultry  plant,  if  she  would  take  the  man¬ 
agement  of  it.  But  her  husband  would 
not  permit.  Four  years  ago  I  induced 
her  to  try  some  of  Mr.  Wraight’s  Leg¬ 
horns.  Later  she  wrote  me:  “I  used  to 
think  my  Wyandottes  were  good  layers, 
but  I  have  to  take  off  my  hat  off  to  those 
Leghorns.”  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  which  reads:  “I  got  146  eggs 
yesterday  from  my  160  Leghorns,  and 
they  are  averaging  136  eggs  a  day;”  146 
is  a  little  more  than  90  per  cent  and  136 
is  just  85  per  cent. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  23rd 
week  at  the  Storrs  contest.  As  usual, 
the  White  Leghorns  laid  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs.  The  best  pen  laid  1,029; 


after  which  the  skim-milk  should  be 
placed  in  the  troughs  and  fed  to  the 
pigs  as  a  drink  and  not  as  a  feed. 

Obviously,  the  disadvantage  of  mixing 
grain  and  milk  together  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  milk  soon  becomes  sour,  the 
troughs  filthy,  and  fermentation  is  apt 
to  decrease  the  palatabilit.v  of  the  feeds 
themselves.  If  pigs  are  given  a  grain 
mixture  in  such  quantities  as  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish  and  then  milk  given 
in  such  quantities  as  they  will  drink 
with  relish,  that  is  the  most  economical 
system  of  feeding  and  management. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  mixing  white 
middlings  with  brown  middlings.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  brown  middlings  are  nothing  but 
ground  bran  and  bran  is  not  a  desiranle 
feed  for  young  pigs.  It  intensifies  con¬ 
stipation  and  interferes  materially  with 
the  digestive  process  and  is  not  worth 
while  in  the  ration  of  young  pigs.  A 
more  desirable  ration  would  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  middlings,  2  of 
ground  oats,  3  of  eornmeal  or  hominy. 

If  skim-milk  is  available  at  the  prices 
quoted,  it  should  be  au  economical  feed 
until  the  pigs  are  three  months  old,  but 
after  this  age  I  should  prefer  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  digester  tankage  or  fish  meal 
for  the  skim-milk  and  would  feed  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  60  per  cent 
grade  of  tankage.  This  can  be  mixed 
with  a  grain  ration  and  fed  in  the  form 
of  thick  slop  and  the  mixture  given  in 
such  quantities  as  the  pigs  would  clean 
up  with  relish.  In  addition,  shelled  corn 
or  ear  corn  should  be  supplied,  for  pigs 
enjoy  the  crackle  of  the  corn  and  seem 
to  relish  a  dry  feed  of  this  quality.  This 
does  not  suggest  that  skim-milk  is  not 
advantageous  in  a  ration  for  growing 
animals  at  any  age,  but  it  is  easy  to 
figure  out  the  relative  cost  or  efficiency  of 
skim-milk  and  digester  tankage  by  plac¬ 
ing  both  on  a  protein  basis  and  determ¬ 
ining  just  what  a  unit  of  protein  costs 
under  comparative  circumstances.  There 
is  often  an  excessive  amount  of  skim- 
milk  fed  to  young  pigs  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  generally  determined  that  not  more 
than  4  or  5  lbs.  of  milk  should  be  fed 
with  every  pound  of  dry  grain  supplied, 
•to  growing  animals  of  this  type.  In 
reality,  a  pig  could  starve  to  death  on  a 
full  stomach,  that  is,  if  he  were  given 
an  excessive  amount  of  liquid  and  an  in¬ 
sufficient  amount  of  solid  food,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  grow  and  gain 
as  might  be  desired.  There  have  been 
many  combinations  of  mineral  mixtures 
suggested,  but  I  think  equal  parts  of  bone- 
meal.  ground  limestone,  and  salt  meet 
every  requirement. 

There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  a 
sow  eats  her  pigs.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  caretaker  burdens  the  brood 
sow  with  kindness  at  farrowing  time, 
tempting  her  with  palatable  feeds.  She 
overeats,  and  as  parturition  stimulates 


A  Guernsey  of  High  Quality 


wherein  the  pigs  can  scramble  and  thus 
get  out  from  underfoot  of  the  brood  sow 
herself.  Do  not  tempt  the  brood  sow  to 
eating  an  unnecessary  amount  of  feed 
during  the  day  of  farrowing  or  the  first 
few  days  following  farrowing  time,  but 
provide  her  with  some  satisfying  feed 
that  will  check  her  hunger  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  her  system.  Promptly 
remove  the  dead  pigs,  for  oftentimes  their 
appearance  in  the  nest  is  a  stimulus  for 
pig  eating. 

Then  you  must  remember  that  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  sow  for  an  efficient  and  sat¬ 
isfying  farrowing  and  growing  of  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  pigs  commences  virtually  at  the 
time  she  is  bred.  Some  digester  tankage 
or  animal  protein  or  mineral  matter  must 
be  supplied,  either  through  the  agency 
of  Alfalfa  hay  or  its  equivalent.  The 
sows  must  be  given  plenty  of  exercise, 
they  must  be  developed  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  cared  for  in  a  manner  that 
would  evidence  a  healthy,  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion.  Excessive  feeding  of  corn  or  the 
excessive  storing  of  flesh  on  the  brood 
sow’s  form  is  undesirable,  for  the  transfer 
of  impulse  from  flesh-making  to  milk¬ 
making  creates  a  condition  of  nervous¬ 
ness  that  oftentimes  prompts  the  sow  to 
devour  her  young.  F.  C.  M. 

Size  in  Leghorns 

As  is  well  known  to  most  poultrymen, 
the  “Tom  Barron”  strain  of  Leghorns  is 
larger  than  the  common  American  birds 
of  that  breed.  Mr.  George  H.  Wraight, 
who  now  owns  the  farm  I  used  to,  and 
who  has  nearly  a  thousand  of  my  Barron 
strain  of  Leghorns,  tells  me  that  many  of 
his  hens  weigh  five  pounds  and  the  cock¬ 
erels  six  pounds  or  more,  and  that  he  has 
had  cocks  that  weighed  seven  pounds. 
One  of  the  complaints  against  the  Leg¬ 
horn  has  always  been  that  it  was  too 
small  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  table  fowl, 


best  Wyandottes,  949 ;  best  R.  I.  Reds. 
925 ;  best  Barred  Rocks,  742.  Out  of 
59  pens  of  Leghorns  at  the  contest, 
the  best  pen  has  averaged  nearly 
64  per  cent  and  for  the  last  week  laid 
51  eggs  out  of  a  possible  70,  which  is 
nearly  73  per  cent.  I  am  giving  these 
figures  to  compare  them  with  the  laying 
of  the  big  Leghorns  of  Mr.  Wraight’s 
Tom  Barron's  stock. 

The  Pennsylvania  lady’s  big  Leghorns 
seem  to  be  way  ahead  of  the  best  of  the 
contest  Leghorns,  so  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  this  increase  of  the  size  has 
not  in  any  degree  diminished  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wraight  tore  out 
the  stalls  of  a  little  cow  barn  that  I  had 
built  against  the  south  side  of  the  main 
barn  30  years  ago,  and  fitted  it  for  a 
poultry-house.  It  was  16x24  ft.  In  it  he 
put  51  pullets,  one  died  and  he  culled  out 
six,  leaving  44. 

The  next  August,  after  being  shut  up  in 
that  house  for  eight  months,  never  once 
touching  foot  to  earth  or  seeing  bug  or 
worm  or  green  grass,  those  pullets  were 
laying  36  to  38  eggs  a  day.  That  is  over 
84  per  cent.  Mr.  Wraight  himself  was 
so  surprised  and  pleased  that  he  came  up 
to  my  house  on  purpose  to  tell  me. 

He  doesn’t  buy  prepared  chick  feeds, 
but  mixes  his  own  feeds,  buying  the  very 
best ;  raising  only  the  green  food ;  mangel 
beets  being  the  main  reliance  in  Winter. 
In  Summer  they  have  large  yards  to  run 
ini  but  about  5  o’clock  they  are  let  out 
for  a  run  on  green  grass,  until  roosting 
time.  This  seems  to  me  a  clear  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  added  size  has  not  di¬ 
minished  the  laying  power  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— W.  J.  Miller.  State 
Revenue  Agent  filed  in  the  Chancery 
Court  of  Hinds  County.  Miss,  May  7,  a 
suit  against  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
charging  their  contracts  violate  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Laws  of  Mississippi,  and  seeking  to 
collect  penalties  totaling  $12,000,000. 


The  bill  of  complaint  alleges  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  its 
local  dealers  violate  the  Anti-trust  Laws 
of  Mississippi. 

Charged  with  having  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  baby  when  a  father  called 
to  inquire  about  his  infant  son  left  in 
'her  care,  Mrs.  Helen  Auguste  Geisen- 
Yolk,  who  runs  a  “baby  farm”  at  235 
East  86th  Street,  New  York,  was  held 
in  $35,000  bail  May  7  by  Magistrate 
Vitale  in  the  Harlem  Court.  Charges  of 
neglect,  cruelty,  and  other  violations  of 
law  have  followed  the  first  charge. 

John  M.  Taylor,  .Tr.,  19,  a  printer's  ap¬ 
prentice,  living  at  2525  East  11th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  is  dead  as  the  result  of  explod¬ 
ing  bombs  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  two- 
story  brick  building.  2532  East  11th 
Street,  May  7.  Six  persons  were  injured 
and  two  houses  wrecked. 

The  United  States  Government  steamer 
Normand,  carrying  a  party  of  excursion¬ 
ists,  most  of  them  prominent  engineers  of 
the  South,  capsized  and  foundered  in  the 
Mississippi  River  16  miles  south  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  May  8.  Nine  persons  were 
reported  lost. 

In  Turner  Valley,  near  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta,  a  big  flame  burns  continuously  at 
two  outlets  for  superfluous  gas  from"  the 
Royal! te  4  oil  well.  Within  the  radius 
of  the  flames’  heat  a  wild-flower  hot¬ 
house  has  been  created,  bringing  blooms 
four  to  six.  weeks  ahead  of  normal  times. 

A.  Clarion  Nelson,  one  time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  western  division  of  the  air 
mail  service,  and  two  passengers,  Grant 
Christensen  and  Russel  LeDoge,  each  15 
years  old.  were  instantly  killed  at  Wood¬ 
ward  Flying  Field,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
May  10,  when  Nelson’s  commercial  air¬ 
plane  went  into  a  tail  spin  and  fell  from 
an  altitude  of  100  feet.  The  plane  had 
just  taken  off  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
west  wind  when  it  sideslipped  and  fell. 
It  burst  into  flames  after  striking  the 
ground,  and  the  bodies  were  badly 
charred. 

Lieut.  Watson  and  Sergt.  Henson  of 
the  United  States  Army  air  force  were 
killed  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  May  11, 
when  their  airplane  crashed  and  burned. 

Thrdh  thugs  beat  Joseph  Beilenson, 
22,  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  Louis  Beilen¬ 
son,  65  Nassau  Street,  and  robbed  him 
of  $8,000  worth  of  diamonds  May  11,  in 
front  of  212  East  77th  Street,  New  York. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  has  been 
asked  by  the  World’s  Christian  Funda¬ 
mental  Association  to  act  as  its  counsel 
in  the  case  of  J.  T.  Scopes  of  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  charged  with  teaching  the  theorv 
of  evolution  in  violation  of  the  Tennessee 
law. 

The  trial  of  N.  Demarest  Campbell, 
mayor  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  charges 
of  falsifying  a  financial  statement  of  the 
Industrial  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hackensack,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  12  years,  was  begun  May  12 
before  Justice  William  N.  Seufert  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  at  Hackensack. 
Mayor  Campbell  is  under  indictment  also 
for  embezzlement  of  funds  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Theodore  Crichton  of  Crichton, 
Reilly  &  Co.,  accountants,  testified  that 
books  of  the  association  from  January, 
1923  to  October,  1924,  apparently  were 
missing.  A  report  prepared  by  these  ac¬ 
countants,  which  has  not  been  put  in 
evidence,  indicates  there  were  defalcations 
aggregating  $,  99.266  from  190S  to  1915. 

WASHINGTON. — E.  Gertrude  Cope¬ 
land  of  Weston,  Mass.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  May  7.  The  delegates 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Coolidge,  who 
showed  them  through  the  White  House 
gardens. 

The  proposed  enactment  of  legislation 
exempting  American  citizens  living 
abroad  from  paying  domestic  income 
taxes  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
President  Coolidge,  if  it  be  shown  that  it 
would  operate  as  a  spur  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  not 
merely  as  a  subterfuge  for  tax  dodging. 
The  plan  for  amending  the  revenue  laws 
so  as  to  wipe  out  double  taxation  of 
American  business  men  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  foreign  countries  has  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
departments,  who  believe  it  would  result 
in  the  furtherance  of  America’s  world 
commerce.  Senator  Jones  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  recently  returned  from  South 
America,  has  announced  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  bill  on  the  subject  in  the  next 
Congress.  Secretary  Hoover  regards  such 
double  taxation  as  detrimental  to  the 
business  expansion  of  the  country.  The 
problem  has  been  before  Congress  and 
was  discussed  when  President  Coolidge 
presided  over  the  Senate. 

President  Coolidge  is  opposed  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  to  make  Armistice  Day,  November 
11,  Defense  Day.  His  approval  of  such 
a  project  will  not  be  given  unless  he 
changes  his  mind.  He  thinks  that  peace 
and  not  preparations  for  war  should 
feature  the  celebration  of  that  day.  This 
was  made  clear  at  the  White  House 
May  12. 


“Well,  what  kind  of  a  run  did  you 
have  today?”  asked  the  engineer’s  wife  as 
they  sat  down  to  their  evening  meal. 
“Very  unusual,”  he  replied.  “Very  un¬ 
usual.  We  didn’t  hit  a  single  motor-car 
on  any  of  the  crossings  during  the  entire 
trip.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  strawberry  season  in  the  southern 
States  started  early  this  year  and  North 
Carolina  has  already  passed  the  peak 
movement.  Eastern  'Shore  has  been  of¬ 
fering  strawberries  in  increasing  amounts 
and  they  are  now  well  into  their  shipping 
season.  Shipments  of  strawberries  by 
motor  trucks  are  gaining  in  favor,  many 
berries  from  that  district  being  trucked 
as  far  as  the  New  York  market.  Not 
only  did  the  berries  arrive  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  but  early  delivery  on  the  markets 
was  assured,  often  a  distinct  advantage. 
A  year  ago  the  Philadelphia  market  alone 
received  12,000  crates  of  Eastern  Shore 
strawberries  in  one  day  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  757  carloads 
were  received  in  Philadelphia  last  year 
and  that  70  per  cent  of  them  were  hauled 
to  the  market  by  motor  truck.  To  May 
9,  1,412  carloads  were  shipped  from 

North  Carolina,  compared  with  726  car¬ 
loads  a  year  ago.  The  strawberry  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  rather  irregular  with  Mis- 
sionarys  selling  around  $5  and  Klondikes 
.$6  a  crate.  New  Jersey  strawberries  are 
due  to  start  about  the  last  of  May  with 
heavy  movement  ten  days  later.  Apples 
strengthened  a  little  with  New  York 
A2%-in.  Ben  Davis  selling  $5  to  .$6  a 
barrel  and  best  Virginia  Albermarle  Pip¬ 
pins  $7.50  to  $9  a  barrel.  A  few  nearby 
apples  are  still  being  received  which 
ranged  $1.50  to  $2  with  fancy  seldom 
exceeding  $2.25  a  basket  for  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Winesaps,  Romes  and  Stay- 
mans.  Asparagus  receipts  have  been  light 
due  to  cool  weather  and  a  steady  to  firm 
market  prevailed.  While  small  asparagus 
sold  as  low  as  $2  a  dozen  bunches  for 
white  and  $3  a  dozen  bunches  for  green, 
the  large  white  brought  as  high  as  $5 
and  the  very  large  green  occasionally  ex¬ 
ceeded  $7  a  dozen  bunches.  The  first  of 
May  new  cabbage  was  difficult  to  move  at 
$1.35  per  barrel  crate,  but  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  developed  and  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  crate 
was  received  on  the  12th.  Trading  in 
new  onions  was  active  as  is  usually  the 
case  on  an  upward  market  and  dealers 
had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  $3.50  to 
$3.75  a  bushel  crate.  Potatoes  were  also 
a  little  stronger,  new  Florida’s  selling  $6 
a  barrel  and  Maine  Green  Mountains 
$1.70  per  120-lb.  sack.  Florida  tomatoes 
continue  to  bring  good  prices  and  string 
beans  sold  for  $3  to  $3.50  a  bushel.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  nearby  spinach,  radishes,  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  similar  vegetables  are  increas¬ 
ing  steadily.  Spinach  held  fairly  steady, 
but  kale  was  weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  of  the  right  kind  have  not 
been  too  liberal  and  the  tendency  has 
been  toward  a  firmer  market  with  a 
slight  improvement  in  prices.  Extra  firsts 
were  quoted  at  33c  and  firsts  at  30 %c 
a  dozen,  while  very  carefully  selected 
candled  eggs  in  crates  brought  up  to  38c. 
'Statistics  of  egg  receipts  since  January 
first  for  the  four  principal  receiving  mar¬ 
kets,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  would  indicate  that  the  bulk  of 
surplus  eggs  were  forwarded  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast  States.  While  receipts  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  all  show 
increases  ranging  from  about  6.000  cases 
for  Philadelphia  to  over  300,000  cases  To? 
New  York,  receipts  for  Chicago  since 
January  1  are  not  as  heavy  as  last  year 
by  over  200,000  cases.  We  also  find  in 
cold  storage  holdings  that  New  York  has 
on  hand  about  107,000  cases  mqre  than 
a  year  agp  at  this  time,  but  Chicago  with 
something  over  800,000  cases  on  hand 
shows  a  gain  of  only  30,000  cases  or  the 
same  as  Philadelphia  with  one-fourth  the 
storage  stocks. 

Live  poultry  offerings  were  ample  for 
trade  needs  and  a  slow  demand  caused  a 
weakness  in  the  market  which  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  prices.  Even  the  fancy  fowl 
dropped  a  cent  a  pound,  best  Plymouth 
Rocks  selling  at  32c  and  the  best  of  the 
mixed  breeds  at  30  to  31c  a  pound. 
Ordinary  fowl  brought  26  to  27c  and 
Leghorns  ranged  27  to  29c.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Leghorns,  1  %  to  2-pound  broil¬ 
ers  ranged  50  to  58c,  Plymouth  Rocks 
topping  the  market,  while  Leghorns  sold 
as  low  as  35c.  White  ducks  were  steady 
at  25  to  28c  a  pound.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  was  quiet  with  prices  holding 
steady.  The  4  to  5-pound  fowl  were  pre¬ 
ferred  and  fresh  killed  barreled-packed 
stock  brought  33  to  34c  a  pound,  heavier 
working  out  at  about  31c  a  pound.  Light¬ 
weight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  23c  a  pound. 
Fresh  killed  chickens  w.ere  mostly  stags 
which  sold  slowly  at  25  to  26c.  About 
the  same  price  hold  for  nearby  ducklings. 

if  AY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  continues  rather  quiet. 
Plenty  of  hay  is  being  offered  to  meet 
trade  requirements  with  No.  2  Timothy 
averaging  $18.50  a  ton,  and  No.  3,  $17.50 
a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted 
at  $17  to  $18  a  ton  and  rye  and  wheat 
straw  worked  out  for  about  $15  a  ton. 
The  condition  of  the  United  States  crop 
is_  better  than  on  May  1  last  year,  but 
slightly  below  average  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  reports.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

•JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  SOc ;  goat's  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  1214c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endives,  pk., 
30c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  Boston,  head,  12c;  onions,  bh., 
$1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c ;  green  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb., 
15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  seed  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  pieplant, 
10c ;  radishes,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  string  beans, 
qt.,  15c;  vegetable  oysters,  lb.,  10c; 
■turnips,  lb.,  3c ;  bu.,  90c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  34c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  SOc ;  broilers, 

I  %  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38c  ; 
fowls,  4i/2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  40c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1  *4 
lbs.,  lb.,  50c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — 'Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20e ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c: 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  39c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  SOc. 

Miscellaneous.- — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old.  each,  $6  ;  milch 
goats,  each,  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  35c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5% c;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb..  16  to  18c ;  heavy,  lb., 

II  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  SOc. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  22  to 
25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — ‘Ducks,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  50c;  broilers,  lb.,  90c;  geese, 
lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  crate, 
40  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  40c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  20c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6  to  10c;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  SOc ;  parsnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu..  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
SOc;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c; 
turnips,  bu.,  SOc. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  20  to  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to 
$17 ;  No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

■  ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  19c ;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs,  lb., 
35  to  38c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to 
28c ;  mutton,  lb.,  14  to  16c  ;  veal,  lb.,  17 
to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  45  to  48c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  _stags,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  15  to  16c;  pigeons,  each,  20  to  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
65c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  30  to  31c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Ben  Davis.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  strawberries, 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  pineapple,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  doz. 
bunches,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  beet  greens,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  40  to  50c*;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
90c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $3.50  to 
84;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale,  bu., 
45  to  50c;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.25;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to 
65c;  potatoes,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  SOc ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  string 
beans,  green,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
wax,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  turnips,  pur¬ 
ple  top,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ; 
strained  clover  honey,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  qt., 
60  to  75c;  54b.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb,  clover,  24- 
section  case,  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24- 
section  case.  $4. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu., 


$1.50  to  $2;  walnu-ts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrow,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $5;  me¬ 
dium,  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  steers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  cows  and  heifers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3  ;  Spring  lambs,  25  to  35c ;  shearl¬ 
ings,  15  to  25c;  calf,  No.  1,  12  to  13c; 
No.  2,  10%c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24 ;  medium.  $22  to  $23 ;  Timothy,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16; 
Alsike,  $14  to  $15. 

Wheat,  white  winter,  $1.65  to  $1.70; 
corn,  shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  No. 
2,  56c;  rye,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  Alfalfa, 
ton,  $18 ;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19 ;  oat 
straw,  $15  to  $16;  wheat  straw,  $15  to 
$16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Spring  shows  a  few  new  things,  but 
the  cool  weather  holds  everything  back. 
Watermelons  have  appeared.  The  rail¬ 
roads  report  that  California  will  increase 
her  5O,00O  cars  of  grapes  last  year  to 
70,000. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  41  to  48c ;  tub,  41  to 
45c;  dairy,  36  to  42c.  Cheese,  dull: 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  24  to  25c ; 
LiinJburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  firmer  :  hen¬ 
nery,  30  to  32c;  'State  and  Western 
candled,  29  to  31  c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  tur¬ 
key,  35  to  45c;  fowl.  30  to  33c;  capons, 
43  to  47c;  fryers,  31  to  34c;  old  roosters. 
22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ;  geese,  22  ±0 
25c.  Live  poultry,  easy  :  turkeys,  30  to 
32c;  fowls,  27  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to 
32c  ;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  28 
to  32c ;  geese,  18  to  20c ;  pigeons,  pair, 
30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Baldwin,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25;  Russet, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Western,  box,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Potatoes,  steady  to  firm  :  home-grown, 
bushel,  40  to  50c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $4  to 
$6.59;  Bermuda,  $8  to  $10;  sweets,  Del., 
hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.10. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  : 
California  varieties,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Strawberries,  ^steady  :  North  Carolina, 
32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6.  Watermelons,  first 
of  season,  each,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — -Beans,  steady: 
red  kidney,  marrow,  cvft.,  $10.50  to  $11  ; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Texas,  white  and  yellow,  crate,  $2  to  $3. 

Vegetables. — Increased  offerings:  Arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $5.50;  aspara¬ 
gus,  Mt.  Morris,  doz.  bunches,  $3.75  to 
$4;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  fieets,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
cabbage,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  carrots, 
Southern,  'bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  cucumlbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  eggplant,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  basket,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Iceberg,  do., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
60  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  25c  to  $1;  peas 
Cal.,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5;  peppers,  Fla’ 
crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  pie  plant,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  repacked,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7  • 
turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  white, 
90c  to  $1  ;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3 
to  *p»>.»>0. 


»V  GC  K5, 


20  to  22c ;  dark,  15  to  17c;  case,  $3  t 
$4.  Maple  products,  steady:  sugar,  lb. 
15  to  20c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

*eed». — IIay’  steady  :  Timothy,  bulk 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  Clover,  mixed,  $17  t< 
$19;  Rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  Wheat  an< 
Oat  straw,  $10  to  $12  .  Wheat  bran,  car 
lot,  ton,  $30.;>0;  middlings,  $32.50,  Ret 
Bog,  $46.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.50 
oilmeal,  $43.50;  hominy,  $42.25;  gluten 
$40.20;  oat  feed,  $10.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  14,  1925. 

In  effect  May  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Class  1,  per  100  .lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$2;  with  additions  of  5  to  20c*  for  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  skim-milk  usage;  Class  2B, 
$2.05;  Class  2C,  $2;  Class  3A,  $1.80; 
Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.44 

@$0.45 

Good  to  choice . 

.40 

@  .43 

Lower  grades . 

.36 

@  .39 

New  Zealand  . 

.43%  @  .44% 

Argentine . 

.40%  @  .41  % 

Packing  stock  . 

.18 

@  .26 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. 

$0.20 

@$0.20% 

Average  run  . 

.18 

@  .19% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good  . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.  .  .36tfv}  .38 


Gathered,  best . 33@  .34 

Common  to  good . 2S@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.44 

.32 

.65 

2*> 

.55 

.50 

.40 

.26 

.22 

8.00 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 40@ 

Fair  to  good . 26@ 

Broilers  . 40@ 

Roosters  . 17  @ 

Capons,  S  to  9  lbs . 51  @ 

G  to  7  lbs . 46(a) 

'Small  and  slips . 35(0) 

Bucks . . . 25  @ 

Geese  . 15  @ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50(0) 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.25(0)  6.50 

•  8  4.00@  5.00 

T,.Cu]ls  .  l.OO'fO)  2.00 

Pigeons,  doz .  1.00(0)  1.25 

Guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .16 

T  U'lls  . . 07  @  .10 

Lambs,  head .  6.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

'Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.35 

®ulls  .  5.25 @  6.45 

S',0?*8  •  . .  3.50@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 11.00^12.75 

lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

8beeP  .  5.00@  7.00 

Iaimbs  . 15.00@18.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.50 

Beets,  bu.  .  .  . .  1.50@  2.50 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket  ....  1.00@ 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .... 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt.  . . . 

Bandelions,  bu.  . 

Eggplant,  bu . .  ’ _ 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  <; 

Kale,  bbl . ’ ”  ’ 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate  •  .  • 

Bu.  basket  . 

Onions,  new,  bu .  2 

Parsley,  bu.  .' .  ' 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2 

'Spinach,  bbl . 

'Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . ’  \ 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu.  . . . !  ’  1 

Sorrel,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . . . 

Turnips,  new,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches 
POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $3.50@$4.00 


2.00 


1.50 

.  1.00@ 

1.50 

.  1.00@ 

3.50 

.  .50@ 

.75 

3.25 

.  6.00@ll.uo 

.75 

3.00 

.  2.25 @ 

4.75 

.75  @ 

3.00 

3.25 

2.00 

.  1.50@ 

3.50 

.  1.00@ 

3.25 

.  .25  @ 

.75 

3.00 

LOO 

.  .50  @ 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

.  .50@ 

1.00 

.  1.50@ 

5.00 

.  ,75@ 

1.25 

.  2.50@ 

3.00 

1.75@  2. 


1.40@ 
2.50  @ 
1.00(a) 


1.50 
6.25 

3.50 


State,  150-lb.  sack 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Southern,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . . . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . . 

Albemarle  . '  6.50@  1(150 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  5.50 

Borne  .  5.00@ 

Stark  .  4.00(a) 


.  .$5.00@$S.0o 


7.50 

7.00 


1.75@  6.50 


(.10 

.25 

4.50 


Grapefruit,  box  . 

Oranges,  box  . 4.00@ 

Strawberries,  qt . 1  ()@ 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  bx  2.50@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

IIay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $25.00@20.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@24.00 

No.  3 .  19.00@21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  15.00@17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 


Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  .  . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

.10 

.28 

17 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . 

•  ••••••• 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

. . $0.54 @ 

.55 

Cheese  . 

. .  .34  @ 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

. .  .50@ 

.55 

.  .  .35  @ 

.40 

Fowls  . 

. .  ,40@ 

.45 

Roasting  chickens . 

.50@ 

.60 

Ducks,  lb . 

.35  @ 

45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. .  .45  @ 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. .  ,03@ 

04 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15@ 

.20 

Onions,  lb . 

.10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.05  @ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

..  .04  @ 

.05 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.  .  .10@ 

.15 

Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  Fine 
strictly  combing,  48  to  49c;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  44  to  45c ;  half  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing.  48c;  half  blood,  clothing,  43c;  threp- 
eighths  blood,  strictly  combing,  47c;  low 
quarter  blood,  strictly  combing,  44  to  45c. 


838 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  23,  1925 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES- OUR  16th  YEAR 


_ _  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include 

~our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chick.imeans  every  bird  In 
uui  uuuiuci  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts 

our  bree  ing I  ^  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  ^ 

5  Soult*  v will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks 
wdfbl  moneefmaakedrr  wifi  ship  any^nu^r  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for 
25  to  50  chicks  add  25  cents  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  ..  12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

R.  C.  Beds,  White  &  ££  Wyandottes  .  13c  All  Heavy  Odds  &  Ends  .  10c 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come . 9c 

On  Order  for  25  to  50  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

,  ,  ..  .  .  .  AVtrMoHvp  catalog  free  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a 

valuaw"bookr°on  how  ^raise'chickt  andpoultry.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  M.in  S...  Fos.orla.  Ohio 


HIGH 

PRODUCERS 

AT 

SPECIAL 

LOW 

PRICE 


PULLETS 


White 
Leghorns 
Only 

Prom  breeders  of  outstanding  health  and  vigor,  trapnest-bred  for 
high  production.  Two  of  our  pullet  flocks  numbering  l.iOO  birds 
averaged  200  eggs  a  year  per  bird — we  will  prove  this  to  you  by 

OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

We  recently  increased  our  poultry  ranges  to  350  acres,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  full  capacity  as  quickly  as  possible  are  quoting  special  low 
prices  to  compel  fl  r&pid  increflse  in  our  business.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  special  low  price  list. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N  TomK.NJ. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


-AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Oh£\Sti ^o^To’day^Ti  mme- 
bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  ieei  saie 

25  50 


I 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on— 

■  S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 12.50  15-00 

■ .  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . •••••••• 

IKK  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.00 

White  Rocks,  White  V/yandottes  .  4.50 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  4.&U 

Jersey  Black  Giants 
Heavy  Assorted  .... 

Light  Assorted  .... 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO., 


5.00 

2.50 

2.00 


5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.00 

5.00 

4.00 


100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $95.00 
10.00  47.50  95.00 

12.00  57.50  1 15.00 

14.00  67.50  135.00 

14.00  67.50  135.00 

20.00  97.50  195.00 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

GIBSONBURG, 


Dept.  1 1, 


Immediate 
Shipment. 
100%  Live 
Del  ivery 
Guaranteed 

OHIO 


/  -s' 


>HT  1935  QV 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BRED  Baby  Chicks 

♦‘LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

SCHWEGLER  S  HaTCHEBY  207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


JUNE  CHICKS-SIO.OO  HUNDRED 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Butt  Rocks  S.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

ANYONE  CAN  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  JUNE 


BUTLER  BABY  CHICKS 

Healthy,  purebred  chicks  from  flocks  on  free  range. 

culling  by  poultry  experts.  All  purebreds 
Varieties  (Postpaid) 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . *2.50 

Barron  &  Ferris  White  Leghorns .  2.75 

Bd.  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds - 3.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.25 

White-  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.25 

Heavy  assorted,  $10  per  100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 


lOc  AND  UP 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Our  breeding  stock  has  had  careful  attention  and  close 
and  up  to  standard  type  and  egg  production. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5. 0ft 

510.00 

$49.00 

$98.00 

5.5(1 

11.00 

53.00 

105.00 

6.0u 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

6.50 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

6.50 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

25% 

down,  balance  10  days 

before  i 

Write  today. 


BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 


BOX  124, 


BUTLER,  INDIANA 


of 


hatching  en- 
Per  100 


Excellent  laying  flocks  and  proper  ways 
ables  us  to  sell  good  chicks  at  low  prices: 

Tancred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.... . $12.00 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks  &  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. .  15.00 

Add  lc  on  all  chicks  for  orders  less  than  100.  Broiler  Chieks,8c 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings,  35c  each  . •  - - - - $32.00 

Pawn  or  Penciled  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings.  32c  each .  30.00 

We  pav  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  orders  ac¬ 
cepted  ‘for  less  than  25  chicks  or  12  ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Ba.E) 


ttoy  CIliclAS  To  and  TJp 

-x  Vi.  Hocks,  !)<-;  S.C.  White  Leghorn,  8c;  Mixed,  to. 
•^Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  I00> 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cn. 
T.  J.  EIIKI  NZELLEK,  McAlistcrvIIle,  Pa.  R.F.D.Ma.2 


CHICKS 

Free  range.  100$ 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


-V  ...25 

S3. 25 


50 

Reds......  53.25  $6  00  SH.OO 

Rocks.....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5.00  9.00 

H>y  Mxd.  2.50  4.50_  8  00 

delivery  guaranteed.  CxrcuUir, 
McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  May  1,  1925: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Ferguson  Fins,  Tenn . . . 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

A.  0.  Jones,  Del .  75 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  75 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  76 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  73 

The  Barred  R.  C.  F'm,  N.  J. . .  74 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  91 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  79 

Ituland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  84 

S.  T.  0.  Fm,  N.  J .  43 


Week  Total 
.  60  517 

.  04  1492 

1594 
1520 
1325 
1345 
1314 
1570 
1545 
1176 
1055 


T«  inil,  Owen’s  Reds,  Parks’  Rocks,  Martin  s 
h  arlv  rilllPK  White  Wyandottes.  3  mos.,  $2;  White 
Lai  IJ  1  UlltlO  Lephorng,  jo  wks.,  *1.70.  and  3  mos., 
*1  85.  UIVEKUAI.E  POULTRY  FARM  Itlverdalc,  N.  I. 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  Prompt  Shipments 

100  chicks  500  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Legharns  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $12.00  $57.50 

Eglantine  Leghorns  $13.00  $60.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $  0-00  $43.00 

12-week-old  Pullets  $1.20  each 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.^J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,- Brown,  Buff,  Black.1.  .$14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas . .  16.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00  per  100 

July  hatched,  $2  less;  August  and  September,  $4  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effortVis  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 

CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  #8  ;  Barred  Rocks,  SIO  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, #12  and  Mixed.  S7  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


Let's  Get  Acquainted!  Deliveries! 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices. 

Price  Each 

8.  O.  W.  Leghorns  8c 

White  Wyandottes  12e 

Barred  Rocks  13c 

R.  I.  Reds  13c 

Mixed  Chicks  To 

18-Wk-old  Pullets  #1.30 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  add  25c  additional  for 
Special  Handling.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad. 
Postage  prepaid  and  eafe  delivery  guaranteed 

The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Bax  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . . .  90  1804 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealv,  N.  Y .  30  820 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  65  1271 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio .  56  664 

T.  Towar  Bates,  Convent,  N.  J .  71  1220 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  69  1893 

Lewis  Fins,  R.  1 .  77  14S1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.... 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.  N.  J . 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa . . . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  80 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  59 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  91 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . . . 7.'  87 

Homestead  Fm,  Pa .  104 

Wene  Pms,  N.  J .  105 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  101 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  70 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  98 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  96 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  102 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  88 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  92 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa .  89 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  93 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  72 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  67 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J., .  91 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  97 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  73 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  95 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  92 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  88 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . . .  74 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash' .  97 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  99 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  88 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  92 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  82 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  86 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  74 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  62 

Circle  (W)  Pm,  Ohio .  90 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  92 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  88 

D.  A.  Williams.  N.  Y .  90 

Ruggiero  Bros,  N.  J. . . . .  90 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  80 

Fairvlew  Fm,  N.  J . .  72 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  84 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  86 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  91 

Harwood  Fm,  Pa .  59 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa..-.,. .  82 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  96 

M.  Van  Genderen.  N.  J .  98 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  88 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  96 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  89 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  91 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  91 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  91 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  100 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  82 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm.,  N.  J .  94 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  96 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  92 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  87 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  73 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  75 

New  Brunswick  Leg.  F’m,  N.  J .  99 

Edward  P.  Nief.  N.  J . .  101 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr..  N.  J .  103 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  81 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  A6 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  77 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  100 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J . .  79 

L.  W.  Steelman.  Pa .  84 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  90 

Culmor  Leg.  Fm,  Conn .  37 

Five  Point  Leg.  I’m,  N.  J. . . . .  82 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leg.  Fm,  Ohio . 103 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  46 

W.  H.  Stetson,  Ni  J .  81 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  42 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm.,  Me .  41 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . .  58 

Mottled  Houdans 

Sk.vlands  Fm,  N.  Y .  72 


59  1217 

86  1593 
70  1392 


1214 

1262 

1285 

1540 

1516 

1813 

1536 

1985 

1901 

1773 

1603 

1840 

1307 

1469 

1616 

1611 

1121 

1677 

1395 

1946 

1585 

1529 
1450 

1530 
1915 
1492 
1380 
1310 
1635 
1949 
1512 

998 

1568 

1205 

1578 

1547 

1240 

1331 

1227 

1422 

1327 

1702 

1509 

1589 

1520 

1580 

1653 

1879 

1350 

1580 

1534 
1580 
1540 
1714 
1595 
1731 
1166 
1717 
1401 
1213 
1039 
1208 
1729 
1380 
1458 
1653 
1583 

1535 
1271 
1472 

864 

1479 


1427 


1173 

1313 


348 

373 

552 

1120 


Total  . . .  8175  143454 


illustrated 
booklet,  “Feed 
from  the  Egg  to  the 
Market,  ”  tells  how  to  cut  down 
death  rate  in  chicks,  how  to  keep 
poultry  strong  and  healthy.  Not  a  catalog, 
just  a  commonsense  discussion  on  feeding, 
containing  data  of  value  to  all  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free. 

Here  Is  what 

CORRECT  FEEDING  will  do 

1  Save  50%  of  your  chicks 

2  Increase  egg  production 

3  Ward  off  poultry  diseases 

4  Fatten  your  market  fowls 

COLLIS  PROCESS  PURE 
DRIED  BUTTERMILK 

Supplies  necessary  ingredients  to  give  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  mash.  Should  be  added  to 
all  mash  feeds  (10%  is  enough  but  20%  is 
not  too  much).  It  is  packed  in  25,  50 
and  100  lbs. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 
General  Offices,  Clinton,  la.  Dept.  305 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you, 
but  if  he  cannot,  insist  that 
he  order  some  from  us,  or 
we  will  supply  you  direct. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.  V. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  ehicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
t>Oc  and  #1.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N  Y. 


100  500  1,000 

White  Leghorn .  5  9.00  542  50  $  80  00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S  O.  Reds .  13  00  62.50  120.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  75  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
FRANK  NACE  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Ft.  IJ.  2 

B  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  t  White  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  ehicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
1  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  HICKS  c.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

CHICK-PRICES-S  MASHED 

l'  -7  Chicks  from  flocks  free  from  disease.  Get  our  cut 
)  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C.  Leghorns,  $8 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
.Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
(mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
At  *10  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 


50 

$4.75 
5.25 
5.75 
4  25 


too 

$900 
10.00 
I  1  .00 
8.00 


Odor  in  Preserved  Eggs 

In  March  I  began  putting  down  eggs 
in  water  glass,  using  an  old  stone  water 
cooler.  I  think  there  are  about  six  dozen 
in  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  odor 
when  we  take  the  lid  off.  Would  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  crack  the  under  ones, 
and  if  so,  wouldn’t  the  odor  be  very  bad? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  lift  the  eggs  out 
and  then  wash  out  the  cooler  and  put  in 
fresh  water  glass  and  put  the  eggs  in? 
Would  the  handling  harm  them?  J.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  weight  of  the  upper  layers  will  not 
crack  sound-shelled  eggs  put  into  water 
glass  and,  if  the  eggs  you  put  down  were 
all  as  fresh  as  you  believe  them  to  have 
been,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that 
any  odor  can  come  from  them.  There  is 
no  objection  to  removing  the  eggs  and 
putting  them  into  a  fresh  solution  of 
water  glass,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  I 
should  boil  the  water  and  let  it  cool  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  water  glass.  Perhaps 
the  old  stone  water  cooler  is  responsible 
for  any  odor  other  than  the  very  slight 
one  of  the  water  glass  solution  that  you 
note.  M.  B.  D. 


White  and  Br.  Leghorns.  .52.50 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75 

K.  I.  Reds .  3.00 

Mixed .  2.25 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa 

‘VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns....  8c  each 
Parks'  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  11c  “ 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 10c  '* 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 12c  “ 

Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery.  Order  direct. 
WM.  1>.  SEIDEL  Washington viile,  Pa. 


o 


B.  Roc! 


ghorns . . 

:ks . 


c 

TT 

s 

Per  100 

50 

25 

..  #7.09 

$8.75 

*2  OO 

..  8.00 

4.85 

2.25 

..  10.00 

5.85 

2.75 

.  12.00 

6.85 

8.25 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


T)  ■  nir  ruirvc  from  pure  bred. free  ranged 
DAD  I  fjfllljlYO!stoek.  Safe  d  e  1  iv  e  ry  and 
full  count  guaranteed. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Anconas, Cup“end 

W.  Wyandottes,  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fvlro  nimlihi  Phiplrc  Barron  strain,  mated  with 
LXira  yuaillj  ViniCKS  Tancred  cockerels.  Single 

Comb  White  Leghorns.  8S12  per  100.  10#  with  or¬ 
der,  postage  paid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa. 

/ — i  I4IPI7C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  Mixed, 
li  I  IVw  7e.  Special  price  on  large  lots. 
100%  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  From  our  own  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MeAlistervIlle.  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  CARR’S  Hatchery,  Bax  202,  Round  Lake,  N  Y. 

TVfivod  S7  per  100.  Ferris  attain  White 

iVllXcG  VjllILKa  an(j  Brown  Leghorns,  58  per  100. 
Barred  Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  59  pdr  100.  From  free 
range  Breeders.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed 

O.  14.  I4ASOM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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All  Sorts 


Calcium  Cyanide  as  a 
Household  Poison 

Many  readers  are  interested  to  know 
whether  the  new  vermin  poison,  calcium 
cyanide,  has  any  use  in  the  household  to 
kill  rats,  mice,  bedbugs,  roaches,  moths, 
flies  and  ants.  Because  this  chemical  is 
useful  for  greenhouse  fumigation  and  is 
used  to  fumigate  empty  poultry-houses, 
some  readers  think  it  can  be  used  to  fumi¬ 
gate  their  homes  while  occupied.  Theo¬ 
retically  it  does  seem  possible  to  use  this 
chemical  in  the  home,  but  practically  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  There  is  an 
element  of  danger  to  human  beings,  and 
the  material  has  a  rather  unpleasant  “car¬ 
bide”  odor.  The  smell  of  acetylene  gas 
is  present  in  fresh  calcium  cyanide.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  calcium  cyanide 
owes  its  effectiveness  to  the  liberation  of 
a  very  poisonous  gas  called  “cyanogen” 
and  if  this  gas  is  sufficiently  strong  it 
will  kill  a  human  being.  Using  calcium 
cyanide  in  the  open  field  is  safe  because 
the  gas  cannot  get  concentrated  enough 
to  affect  the  operator,  and  the  material 
used  does  not  give  off  the  gas  rapidly. 
There  are  no  acids  used  and  no  danger 
of  fire  nor  explosions  as  when  using  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide. 

Experiments  were  done  to  determine 
whether  calcium  cyanide  can  be  used  to 
kill  rats  and  mice  in  an  occupied  house, 
and  some  work  was  done  to  determine 
whether  such  insects  as  ants,  flies,  bed¬ 
bugs  and  roaches  could  be  killed  by  the 
fumes  from  calcium  cyanide.  One  house 
of  a  row  of  “basement”  houses  was 
selected  for  the  rat  work.  Before  using 
the  chemical,  rats  were  trapped  in  the 
house  and  whole  slices  of  bread  were  re¬ 
moved  by  rats  in  the  night.  Six  ounces 
of  calcium  cyanide  was  used,  the  dust 
being  blown  in  the  holes  from  which  the 
rats  were  known  to  emerge,  and  the  flake 
was  placed  in  burrows  beneath  the  floor¬ 
ing.  No  rats  appeared  during  the  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  openings,  and  two  weeks  later 
a  rat  was  trapped  near  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  floor.  .  The  carbide  odor  was 
present  in  the  house  for  several  days 
after  the  dosing  of  the  holes.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  considered  negative. 

In  a  six-family  apartment  house  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  out  or  kill 
all  the  mice  in  a  wall  of  one  apartment. 
Three  ounces  of  calcium  cyanide  was 
blown  in  mouse  holes  and  through  gimlet 
holes  placed  to  distribute  the  dust 
through  the  wall.  No  mice  appeared 
during  the  dusting,  and  the  cotton  plugs 
placed  in  the  holes  are  undisturbed  after 
three  weeks.  It  is  not  known  whether 
any  mice  were  killed.  The  carbide  odor 
persisted  very  faintly  for  about  a  week. 
This  experiment  is  recorded  as  inconclu¬ 
sive. 

During  the  last  Summer,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fumigate  an  unoccupied 
house  to  determine  the  effect  of  cyanide 
on  the  flies,  ants  and  roaches  in  the 
house.  Approximately  one-third  ounce 
of  calcium  cyanide  was  used  for  every 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Some  flies 
were  killed,  some  roaches  were  found 
dead1  and  no  ants  were  found.  The 
fumigation  lasted  about  30  hours.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four-hour  airing,  other  flies  came 
in  and  ants  reappear.  The  family 
now  occupying  the  house  complains  of 
roaches.  This  experiment  is  recorded  as 
negative,  but  will  be  repeated,  using 
larger  amount  of  calcium  cyanide. 

No  experiments  were  done  to  determine 
how  bedbugs  could  be  killed.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  chemical  recommends  1 
lb.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  for  bed¬ 
bug  control.  This  work  should  be  done 
only  by  an  experienced,  intelligent  fumi- 
gator. 

Although  no  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  done  using  calcium  cyanide  to  con¬ 
trol  the  clothes  moth,  it  is  not  advised 
that  this  chemical  be  used1  at  this  time. 
Later  there  may  be  devised  some  way  to 
insure  safety  to  the  operator  as  well  as 
sure  death  to  the  moths  in  all  stages  of 
development. 

It  is  possible  to  kill  dogs  and  cats  with 
calcium  cyanide  if  the  animals  are  in 
airtight  chambers.  About  y2  ounce  of 
calcium  cyanide  dust  was  used  to  kill  a 
mangy  cat.  The  cat  was  in  a  barrel  and 


the  material  merely  dropped  in,  near  the 
cat.  Almost  without  a  struggle,  and 
within  two  minutes  the  cat  was  dead. 
Calcium  cyanide  is  better  than  carbon 
bisulphide  or  illuminating  gas  for  killing 
sick  or  stray  pets,  but  it  is  not  much 
better  than  chloroform. 

For  the  present,  calcium  cyanide  finds 
its  greatest  usefulness  as  a  new  weapon 
to  the  farmer  in  the  field  and  the  florist 
in  his  greenhouse.  In  the  hands  of  men 
who  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil  and  have 
to  use  poisons  against  innumerable  ani¬ 
mal  enemies,  calcium  cyanide  is  safely 
used.  But  like  a  loaded  gun,  it  has  its 
limitations  of  usefulness  and  it  is  not 
recommended  that  it  be  used  in  the 
home.  CLARENCE  W.  WINCIIELL. 

Smoking  Fish 

Would  you  tell  me  how  fish  are  smoked, 
time  of  salting  and  smoking?  Mild  cur¬ 
ing  and  smoking  is  desired  as  whitotish 
are  smoked,  not  as  bloaters  are  cured-; 
they  are  much  too  salty.  I  can  get  large 
numbers  of  suckers  here  in  the  'Spring, 
also  some  carp  and  eels.  c.  s.  u. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fish  are  smoked  in  many  ways.  Some 
are  salted  heavily  and  smoked  a  long  time 
over  a  low  fire.  Others  are  salted  heavily 
and  smoked  over  a  hot  fire  so  as  to  cook 
them.  Eels,  especially,  are  salted  rather 


heavily,  then  smoked  several  hours  over 
a  moderate  fire,  then  some  time  longer 
over  a  .hot  fire.  Fish  which  are  salted 
heavily  and  then  smoked  heavily  will 
keep  fairly  well  in  warm  weather,  but 
most  mild-cured  fish  must  be  kept  in  re¬ 
frigerator  if  not  used  within  a  few  hours. 
One  dealer  in  Washington,  who  used  to 
have  very  good  luck  with  his  smoked 
ciscoes,  cured  each  day  only  what  he 
could  sell  before  noon  the  next  day. 

A  good  recipe  for  mild-cured  fish  is  to 
make  the  brine  a  little  stronger  than 
would  be  used  for  cooking  cereal,  strike 
the  fish  in  it  for  about  three  or  four 
hours,  then  smoke  over  a  cool  fire  three  to 
six  hours.  Fish  prepared  in  that  way 
might  keep  two  days  in  cool  weather,  or 
in  the  refrigerator,  but  would  be  apt  to 
spoil  if  not  used  by  that  time.  The  best 
way  is  to  experiment  with  the  fish  that 
are  to  be  used.  Possibly  the  first  batch 
could  be  salted  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of 
salt  to  10  lbs.  of  fish,  and  water  enough 
to  cover  them.  Salt  them  for  six  hours  or 
over  night,  then  smoke  through  the  next 
day,  letting  the  fire  go  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  If  that  made  them  too  salty  or 
too  smoky  use  less  on  the  next  batch.  If 
that  was  too  mild  use  more. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Facts  and  Theories  About 
Moles 

Here  is  something  more  about  moles : 
The  first  year  I  was  in  Delaware,  we 
made  garden,  as  usual,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  found  lots  of  banks  heaved  up, 
where  all  was  smooth  the  day  before.  I 
packed  down  the  banks  and  next  day 
they  were  up  again.  I  packed  them  down 
again  and  told  my  neighbor  about  how 
the  moles  were  serving  me.  He  said  I 
should  use  mole  beans.  He  said  he  had 
some  and  gave  me  a  handful,  and  told  me 
to  make  a  hole  in  the  runway  and  drop 
in  several  mole  beans.  To  my  surprise 


these  mole  beans  were  the  common  castor 
bean. 

I  used  them  as  he  said  and  presto ! 
No  more  moles  in  that  run  for  a  month. 
I  always  raised  some  castor  beans,  and 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  moles 
since.  I  don’t  know  if  they  will  do  any 
good  where  there  are  only  black  moles, 
but  they  surely  put  the  large  kind  of 
moles  out  of  commission.  w.  j.  R. 

Kunldetown,  Pa. 


Killing  the  Skunks 

On  page  670  E.  M.  W.  inquired  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  skunks  under  liis  barn.  I 
must  say  I  agree  with  Alfred  E.  Weed 
in  defense  of  the  skunk.  Instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  skunks  he  would  better  feed 
and  raise  them,  as  they  are  a  benefit  to 
the  farmer.  They  catch  a  lot  of  cut¬ 
worms  and  tent  caterpillar  when  they 
crawl  to  the  ground.  I  know,  as  I  had  a 
pet  skunk  and  saw  what  he  ate.  If  E. 
M.  AY.  will  look  in  his  fields  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  will  find  a  large  number  of  holes 
where  the  skunks  have  dug  out  cutworms 
the  night  before.  If  E.  M.  W.  doesn't 
want  the  skunks  he  can  trap  them  and 
send  them  to  me.  Frederick  megill. 

'New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  an  experience  of  skunks 
for  years.  They  chase  liens  in  daylight 
out  doors,  eat  eggs  from  under  the  setting 
hens,  eat  our  chickens,  and  live  under 
the  tenant  house.  I  saw  six  kittens  on 
my  foreman’s  doorstep  at  one  time.  I  use 
strychnine ;  break  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
of  -a  hen’s  egg,  put  in  as  much  strychnine 
as  will  stay  on  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of 
the  small  blade  of  a  jack  knife.  Empty 
out  a  little  of  the  egg  before  putting  in 
the  strychnine,  then  stir  up  the  poison 
after  it  is  in  the  egg.  Use  some  of  the 
white  of  the  egg  and  paste  tissue  paper 
over  the  hole  and  put  egg  where  the 


skunk  is  liable  to  go.  I  have  got  the 
skunk  within  10  minutes  after  egg  was 
put  where  he  could  see  it.  I  have  had 
them  die  in  the  nest,  and  so  quickly  they 
made  no  smell.  It  is  easy,  cheap,  safe 
and  quick.  Use  the  egg  at  night  or  where 
no  hens  can  get  them  ;  any  other  animal 
that  eats  eggs  should  die.  I  believe  18 
counties  have  signed  up  to  clear  out  their 
woodchuck  population  with  cyanide.  It 
is  great  stuff.  c.  alias. 


Food  and  Care  for  Parrot 

I  have  just  bought  a  South  American 
parrot.  Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  care  of  this  bird? 
What  foods  suitable  for  a  parrot  other 
than  sunflower  seeds?  b.  s. 

Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  little  paper-covered  book 
entitled  “Feathered  Pets,”  by  Charles  N. 
Page,  that  has  a  lot  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  parrots.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  “South  American”  parrot  is 
the  “Amazon”  or  the  “Carthagena”  va¬ 
riety.  The  first  is  about  14  in.  in  length, 
green,  a  bright  blue  band  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  cheeks  and  throat  marked  with  yel¬ 
low7.  This  is  rather  rare  in  the  _  United 
States.  They  come  from  the  upper  Am¬ 
azon  River  in  Brazil.  The  “Carthagena” 
or  “Single  Yellow  Ile'ad”  is  usually  from 
the  Republic  of  Columbia.  They  have 
light  green  plumage,  a  small  yellow  spot 
on  top  of  the  head,  some  red  and  blue 
feathers  in  wings  and  tail.  They  have 
a  very  retentive  memory. 

The  best  talking  parrots  are  young 
birds  which  are  taken  from  the  nests  and 
brought  up  by  hand.  These  are  also  the 
most  expensive.  A  parrot  in  a  cage  will 
learn  to  talk  more  quickly  than  one  that 
is  free,  and  will  learn  quicker  from  a 
woman’s  voice  than  a  man’s,  more  quick¬ 
ly  yet  from  a  child’s.  They  will  usually 
learn  better  toward  sundown.  One 
should  be  quiet  and  patient  in  teaching 
a  parrot  to  speak  and  words  should  be 
enunciated  very  distinctly. 

A  parrot  as  yours  must  be  in  size 
should  have  a  cage  not  less  than  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  16  in.  would  be  better. 
Square  cages  are  popular  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  but  do  not  “take”  in  the 
West.  Perches  should  always  be  of  hard 


wood  so  the  birds  cannot  destroy  them, 
but  should  never  be  of  metal,  as  that  is 
too  smooth  and  cold  for  the  bird’s  feet. 
A  parrot  at  liberty  is  apt  to  destroy  fur¬ 
niture  and  help  itself  to  improper  food. 
It  is  best  to  clip  one  wing  of  a  parrot  at 
liberty  so  he  cannot  fly. 

The  cage  must  be  kept  very  clean  and 
well  supplied  with  sand  and  gravel  or 
the  sharp  grit  sold  for  poultry.  Parrots 
will  eat  a  great  variety  of  food  but  that 
is  not  saying  that  all  we  serve  on  the 
table  is  good  for  them.  Birds  always  do 
better  on  a  plain  diet.  Be  careful  not  to 
give  meat,  fresh  bread  or  greasy  food. 
The  best  food  is  sunflower  seed,  hemp, 
padda  and  cracked  corn.  Give  one  feed¬ 
ing  a  day  of  pilot  crackers  or  stale  bread 
soaked  in  coffee  or  boiled  milk.  Most 
paprots  like  a  bit  of  dry  cracker  once  in 
a  while,  or  a  few  pecans  or  peanuts  may 
be  given  once  in  a  while.  Parrots  drink 
but  little  water.  In  a  wild  state  they  get 
it  in  the  juicy  fruits  they  eat. 

In  the  bird  stores  a  parrot  is  not  given 
water  at  first.  For  several  weeks  it  has 
a  drink  of  boiled  milk  made  hot  with 
cayenne  pepper  or  coffee  as  the  bird  pre¬ 
fers.  Then  it  is  tried  with  a  dish  of 
water  in  the  cage  constantly,  set  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  become  foul.  Re¬ 
move  all  soft  food  that  is  left  at  noon  and 
leave  only  seed  for  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Some  breeders  feed  ordinary  yel¬ 
low  or  white  corn  soaked  over  night  and 
boiled  several  hours.  Parrots  enjoy  an 
ear  of  fresh  sweet  corn.  They  should 
not  have  juicy  acid  fruits.  Hard-boiled 
eggs  mixed  witli  an  equal  quantity  of 
cracker  crumbs  and  some  cayenne  pepper 
is  also  relished  by  the  birds.  Cuttlebone 
is  good  for  them,  too. 

During  the  molting  season  a  bit  of  red 
pepper  or  a  piece  of  raw  onion  will  act 
as  a  tonic.  Few  parrots  will  bathe  in 
water,  they  prefer  a  dust  bath.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sprinkle  the  birds  once  a 
week  during  Summer  and  once  a  month 
during  Winter  with  soft  tepid  water  in 
which  a  little  borax  has  been  dissolved, 
(’are  should  be  taken  to  dry  the  plumage 
thoroughly  in  the  sun  or  near  a  stove  and 
out  of  a  draught. 

The  cage  should  be  washed  often  witli 
soap  and  water.  Scrape  perches  and  re¬ 
place.  EDNA  S.  KNApY. 


A  New  Yorker  on  Rabbits 

I  read  The  R,  N.-Y.  (as  most  of  the 
other  farmers  hereabout  do),  and  I  find 
it  very  interesting.  Although  I  am  a 
game  farmer  we  have  quite  a  variety  of 
other  farm  products.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  a  note  by  a  Kansas  reader 
recently,  signed  “G.  G.  B.”  and  headed, 
“A  Kansan  on  Rabbits.”  I  know  a  lot 
of  sportsmen  who  would  be  glad  to  pay 
Kansas  farmers  several  times  the  amount 
of  the  bounty  (15  cents),  which  G.  G.  B. 
says  his  county  pays  for  rabbits.  The 
sportsmen  I  refer  to  want  rabbits  for 
breeding  purposes.  Of  course  they  know 
that  they  must  get  the  farmers’  permis¬ 
sion  to  introduce  the  rabbits,  and  they 
must  pay  the  farmer  for  the  right  to 
shoot  them  and  also  for  any  damage  the 
rabbits  may  do.  Quite  a  few  farmers  I 
know  now  have  all  their  taxes  on  lands 
and  buildings  paid  by  sportsmen  who  are 
permitted  to  introduce  quails,  pheasants 
and  other  game  birds,  and  to  shoot  on  the 
farms  in  an  orderly  manner  acceptable  to 
the  farmers.  They  co-operate  with  them 
on  fair  terms.  Sport  so  conducted  is 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  who  can  have 
game  to  eat,  and  who  is  protected  against 
a  lawless  class  of  gunners  which  not  only 
does  not  keep  the  game  plentiful,  but 
often  does  a  lot  of  damage.  Lecky,  the 
historian  of  European  morals,  says 
“Field  sports  tend  to  keep  people  in  the 
country  and  form  a  sufficient  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  pleasures  of  the  town.”  I 
have  long  thought  the  farmers’  interests 
must  be  considered  in  our  game  law  mak¬ 
ing  and  that  the  farmer  should  decide  if 
lie  wishes  all  lands  excluded  or  if  lie 
wishes  to  co-operate  with  some  sportsmen 
snd^  permit  shooting  on  fair  terms. 

New  York.  p.  w.  rr. 

Disinfecting-  Hives  After 

Foul  Brood 

Would  beehives  that  once  contained 
bees  with  foul  brood  be  all  right  to  use 
after  lo  years  or  so?  They  have  been 
stored  away  all  this  time.  ‘  Would  hot 
water  clean  them  so  they  would  be  safe? 
They  are  good  standard  hives  and  could 
be  bought  for  about  $5  for  a  whole  hay¬ 
rack  load.  L  B> 

We  are  told  that  the  particular  germ 
that  causes  American  foul  brood  is  a 
tough  and  persistent  rascal,  and  will 
sometimes  surprise  us  by  appearing  in 
full  vigor  when  we  had  supposed  him 
long  dead.  Therefore,  I  advise  caution  in 
using  anything  that  has  come  in  contact 
with  this  disease,  until  it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected.  But  luckily  we  have 
a  sure  remedy,  and  easily  applied.  Many 
use  a  painter’s  blow  torch  and  carefully 
go  over  infected  hives,  being  careful  that 
a  good  hot  flame  is  applied  thoroughly  to 
every,  part.  One  man  told  me  he  sprayed 
his  hives  inside  and  out  with  gasoline  and 
touched  it  with  a  match.  'Some  pile  sev¬ 
eral  supers  up  one  on  top  of  the  other 
and  burn  a  bundle  of  straw  in  them.  If 
a  hive  is  a  little  blackened  or  charred  it 
does  no  special  harm,  and  does  not  seem 
objectionable  to  the  bees.  o.  \v.  B. 


Here  is  a  coming  farmer — Edward  Joseph  Bolt  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  1 1  is  first 
job  is  watering  a  heifer  calf  for  his  grandfather.  The  calf  is  evidently  a  “dry.” 
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BABY  CHICKS 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  bred  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  one  year. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  always  the  best 
investment 

Mr.  Plumb  of  Ascutney,  Vt.  says:  your  30c  chicks  are 

cheaper  than  any  15c  chicks  I  ever  bought. 

Mr  Poole  of  Sharon,  Mass,  has  800  of  our  1925  chicks, 
says  they  are  wonderful,  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  even 
better  than  1200  he  got  of  us  last  year. 

Last  season  we  shipped  400  chicks  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
a  lready  booked  orders  for  over  6,000  to  this  town,  all 
friends  of  original  purchaser.  Does  this  convey  anything 
to  your  mind  1  A  secret — No. 

We  simply  deliver  the  goods.  We  can  please  you  too 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  _ Attleboro,  Mass. 

CHICK  PRICES  Smashed! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

s  C  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

88.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

81100  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  #18—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  #7—100 
14  years  experience;  1  00 %  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them;  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
flnestin theworld.  8,000chicks  for  saleweekly. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

s.  c. 


All  from  Our  Own  Strain  of 

Hardy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

State  Certified  free  from  white  Diarrhoea.  These  hardy, 
healthy  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  vigor.  Our  customers  raise  95  to  100  per  cent 
of  our  chicks  to  maturity.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 

Maple  Hill  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N.H. 

OWEN  FARM  Reds 

Chicks  from  dark,  heavy  laying  S.  C.  Reds,  $13  per 
hundred.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  Sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  BROOKFILIO  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure.  P». 

MAHOGANY  M3X5S 

Bred  16  years  for  layers  and  color.  Eggs,  $2.o0  for  15  j 
$6  for  50 1  $10  for  100.  Breeding  cockerels,  $4.  Circular. 

“  '  Conn. 
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Durlen,  Col 


Jones’ 


BARRED 

ROCK 


Chicks 


Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  How  10c  Ea. 

Parks'  Pedigree  Strain— None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100#  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Winners  at  Illi- 
State  and  Storrs  con- 


Francais  Rocks 

tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N. Y  . 


BABY  OHICKS 

Bred  for  utility  and  size,  12c  each, 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Delaware 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

A.  LEE  HARRISON  K.  1>.  1  Lambertvllle,  N,  J. 

White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
layers,  $1.25-15;  $7— 100.  K.  11111,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

"Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14c  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  JAS.  E.  UI.SH,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

IUI.I  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wymdotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  Re  I.  REDS— 12c 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  t®c 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers . - . .  yc 

Prom  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

FINECKEST  POULTRY  FARM  & -HATCH. 
EH Y  HERBERT  MILLER.  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  rsV'u;*™::::  MSSiS 

CHICKS  55  SS  B 

Special  prices  ou  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1’.  LEI8TEU  MoAltsterville,  I’u 

r'lItr'I/C  From  OUR  OWN  Breeders. 
I  rl  1 1  §4  ^  Healthy,  High  Producing 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

A  nconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  AMMAN  lleNEEF  Sodue,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Unexcelled  in  Quality 
Moderate  in  Price 

White  Leghorns  ...  818  per  100  Prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  22  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  23  “  100 

White  Wyandottes .  25  ”  100 

On  orders  of  50  add  1  cent  per  chick— for  25 
add  2  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices, 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  MAY  DELIVERY 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  Healthy  stock,  fine  in  appearance, 
great  in  business  Quality. 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  Internationa I  Baby  Chick  Association 


ROGERS  CHICKS 

Money-makers!  Husky,  quick  matur¬ 
ing  chicks  from  famous  bred-to-iay 
Rogers  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  . 

Three  grades  to  choose  from— Certi-  'a 
lied,  Grade  A  and  standard  matings, 
prices  ranging  according  to  grade. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  or¬ 
der  year  after  year. 

Bla  money  In  May  and  June  chicks  for  they  are  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  easily  reared  and  brain  laying  at  time  egg  prices  are 
highest  when  raised  the  Rogers  way.  Free  booklet  tells 
how.  Write  for  special  discounts  on  late  chicks. 

C.  A.  ROGERS.  Box  R.  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


[TRICKLER’S  SS.  C.  WHITE 
>  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type-, 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
#10  per  100;  #48  per  600;  #05  per  1000. 
June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  10%  books  order. 

F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Hatches 

LEONARD 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June 
and  July 

Per  60  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5  50  $10.00  $17.50  $90.00 
Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Rocks  8.00  15.00  -  - 

W  Wyandottes  8.00  15.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  - - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.50  11.00  47.50  90.00 
Light  Mixed  4.60  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  thisad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal- 
ancelo  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pitlow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA.  PA. 


<&>ouft/y<3a/ 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 

'arm  mr  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18  50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $13.60  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  W.  R.  1 _ Box  49 

From  free  range  breeders. 
Bred  for  egg  production. 
Prompt  service.  Postage  paid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  per 100 

White  Leghorns  -  $10.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  12.00 

Big  reduction  on  500  and 
1000  lots 

0.  B.  BASOM’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties.  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Rfeds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  -  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Buff  Rocks 
S.  L.  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 


$10.00  per  100 


10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13. 00 
1300 
9.00 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


500  lots  3o c  less  each  1000  lots  lc  less  each 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bex  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

THE  HENYARD 


Color  of  Minorca  Yolk 

I  expect  to  purchase  250  or  more  Black 
Minorca  chicks.  I  am  shipping  eggs  to 
the  :New  York  market,  which  demands  a 
light  yolk  as  well  as  white  shell.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Black  Minorca  lays  an 
egg  with  a  dark-colored  yolk  regardless 
of  the  feed  or  conditions  under  which 
birds  are  kept.  Is  this  the  fact,  as  it 
would  very  seriously  interfere  with  my 
market  for  eggs?  My  object  in  securing 
the  Minorca  is  to  get  a  larger  egg,  but  if 
it  is  true  that  their  eggs  have  a  dark- 
colored  yolk,  I  do  not  want  them.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  reliable  information  on 
this  point,  as  my  intention  was  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Leghorns  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
Minorca.  C.  E.  M. 

The  Minorcas  certainly  lay  a  larger 
egg  than  the  Leghorns  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
interiors  and  I  think  that  you  have  been 
misinformed.  If  Minorcas  lay  a  darker 
yolk  with  the  same  ration.  I  do  not  know 
of  it.  Egg  yolks  of  liens  fed  upon  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  clover,  rape  and 
other  green  stuffs  will  be  darker  than 
those  of  fowls  deprived  of  these  feeds  and 
I  .-presume  that  the  preference  for  light 
colored  yolks  may  come  from  the  fact 
that  hennery  eggs  have  been  found  to  he 
more  fresh  than  gathered  ones,  while,  at 
the  same  time  having  lighter  colored 
yolks,  and  the  one  circumstance  has  been 
connected  with  the  other.  m.  b.  d. 


From  purebred, 
inspected  and 
eulled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


ATUEKE0M  CUICKSl 


Low  Summer  Prices  l 


The  Way  of  a  Hen 

For  many  years  I  have  kept  flocks  of 
poultry  up  to  several  hundred,  but  more 
is  learned,  in  some  ways,  from  close 
study  of  one  or  two  very  tame  birds.  Hens 
show  many  individual  traits  and  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  when  perfectly  tame 
and  observed  with  attention.  To  obtain  a 
thoroughly  tame  flock,  use  only  tame 
hens  for  sitting  and  handle  the  chicks 
as  they  grow  up.  Even  the  flighty  breeds 
lose,  their  nervousness  if  properly 
trained  from  the  start. 

One  or  two  hens  may  be  trained  to 
follow  a  gardener  about  his  digging  and 
hoeing  and  to  touch  nothing  but  insects, 
meanwhile. 

'Small  flocks  without  roosters  lay  fully 
as  well. 

A  hen  may  set  and  lay  at  the  same 
time  for  many  days,  sometimes  for  weeks. 

Some  hens  imitate  the  crow  of  a  young 
rooster  quite  closely. 

Hens  learn  to  sing  slightly  different 
tunes,  according  to  what  they  want. 

Two  eggs  in  one  day  is  possible  and 
happens  repeatedly. 

These  points  are  nothing  new,  but  still 
doubted,  or  not  noticed,  by  some  people. 
Jt  took  careful  watching  before  I  could 
feel  quite  sure  a  hen  ever  laid  two  eggs 
a  day.  G.  li.  F. 


Ailing  Chicks 

We  have  about  100  chicks  six  weeks 
old.  They  have  a  thick  white  coating  on 
their  tongues  and  through  the  night  we 
hear  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  We  think 
the  chicks  have  pip.  v.  p. 

This  is  not  the  pip,  but  it  may  be  a 
disease  called  brooder  pneumonia,  in 
which  there  are  soft  growths  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mouth  and  sometimes  in  the 
air  passages.  This  growth  comes  from 
musty,  moldy  litter  or  food.  Clean  out 
all  the  old  litter  on  the  brooder  floor  and 
thoroughly  clean  the  floor.  Then  replace 
the  litter  with  clean  sweet  chaff  or  other 
material  that  contains  nothing  of  a  moldy 
character,  as  the  litter  from  old  hay  mows 
or  barn  floors  is  apt  to.  Clean  the  ves¬ 
sels  used  by  the  chicks  for  eating  and 
drinking  with  boiling  water.  Brooder 
pneumonia  Tis  a  very  fatal  disease,  for 
which  there  is  no  cure ;  it  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  avoiding  the  mustiness  of  food 
or  litter  above  spoken  of.  M.  b.  d. 


Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Stroup-,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  on  our  own  farm.  Bar¬ 
ron  English,  Hollywood,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Sheppard 
Anconas,  Drown  Leghorns.  Special  Star  matings,  100— 
$16;  500— $75.  Extra  Selected,  100— $12 ;  500— $55.  Se¬ 
lected  100— $144;  600 — $45.  Barred  Rocks,  100— $14  ;  500— 
$65.  Mixed  broods,  $8  per  100  straight.  For  June  deliv¬ 
ery,  lc  per  chick  less.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  Free 

Townline  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

J.  H.  Geerlings,  Prop.,  R.  1.  Box  18.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


healthy.  None  bet¬ 
ter.  Wh..  Black,  Br.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  100,  #10;  300,  #27;  500.  $43;  1000,  #80.  Barred 
Rocks,  100,  #1  1 ;  300,  #32;  500,  $50;  1000,  #95.  Wh.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Cam  pines,  100,  #12;  300,  #33  ;  500,  #53  ; 
1000,  $1  OO.  Wh.&  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  100,  #1  3  ; 
300,  #38  ;  500,  $62;  1000,  #120.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $10  j 
500,  #48.  Light  Mixed,  100,  #8  straight.  Order  right 
from  this  ad.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  Fine  Free 
Catalog.  ATHENS  HATCHERY,  Box  36,  Athens,  Ohio 

Eggs-White  Rocks— Chicks  laying  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Mt’g  list  free.  HIAWATHA  P0UITR1  FARM,  Dewitt. N  T. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

-:CHICKS:- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  stock  all  direct  from  Hollywood.  Look  up  our 
records  at  the  egg-laying  contests.  Clucks  low  as 
814.00  a  100.  Free  circular.  Visitors  Welcome. 

BARNES’  POULTRY  FARM,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breedex-s on  fi*ee  fai*m  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  si  rain.  No  better  chicks.  Write '’or  prices.  Or 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sli.ul,  L.  I.,  hi.  Y. 

BalDy  CTLicKs 

Per  100  Per  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8,00  #87.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9  00  42. f.O 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  82.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Older  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERT,  McAlutervills,  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop 

TANCRED  STRAIN(Direct) 

Certified — Trap-nested  Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  Circular, 

20%  Reduction  on  all  our  Hatching  Eggs 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y 


Scratch  and  Mash  Formulas 

I  would  like  a  formula  and  scratch 
grain  for  young  chicks  and  also  one  for 
the  mash.  *  You  sent  me  one  for  laying 
pullets  some  time  ago  and  worked  fine. 
I  also  have  skim-milk  to  feed.  b.  c.  V. 

A  scratch  grain  for  baby  chicks  may  be 
made  chiefly  from  finely  cracked  corn,  to 
•which  is  added  some  cracked  wheat  and 
pinhead  oats.  Proportions  need  not  be 
accurately  followed,  the  corn  making  up 
the  most  important  part  of  the  -ration, 
but  a  good  mixture  might  be  three  parts 
corn,  two  parts  wheat  and  one  part  pin¬ 
head  oafs.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  wheat 
need  not  be  cracked  and  coarser  cracked 
corn  may  be  used.  Pinhead  oafs  can 
usually  be  purchased  from  feed  dealers  or 
grocery  stores,  sometimes  being  called  old- 
fashioned  oatmeal.  Rolled  oats  will  re¬ 
place  it  if  pinhead,  or  steel  cut  oats  can¬ 
not  be  readily  obtained. 

A  good  chick  mash  may  be  made  from 
three  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  each  of  cornmeal,  flour  wheat 
middlings,  ground  heavy  oats,  with  hulls 
sifted  out.  and  either  ground  meat  scrap 
or  ordinary  scrap  with  the  coarser  parts 
sifted  out  for  older  fowls.  Meat  scrap 
should  be  of  best  quality.  m.  b.  d. 


260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  8c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  8c 

*S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  He ;  Mixed,  7e.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  fx*om  our  free  r  ange, 
bred-to-iay  stock.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  do.Yr.  Order  fi'om  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MoAlUte.  ville,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 
pullets.  No  better  layers. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  #1.15 
each;  #lOO  per  100  for  July  and  later  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  2 -3.yr.-old  hens  mated  with  pedigreed 
males.  Cedurhuret  Poultry  Farm,  It  all  way,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery,  June  15th  and  each  week  af¬ 
ter.  25— $8.50;  50— $6.50  ;  100— $11  :  500— $50;  1,000— $100. 
Better  layers  you  never  will  get ;  order  now;  sale  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  lot  R.  Piltdown.  H.  j. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Heady  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality — Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Pnllotc  1,000  eight-wk.-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
r  UllClo  pullets,  Barron  strain.  Write  for  price  list. 

Twin  Brook  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Our  stock  has  size  and  are  heavy  producers.  Get 
our  prices  ou  chicks  and  pullets. 

RED-W-FAKM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

r>  \  r»v  P’LTTY  single  comb  w.  l. 

iY A D  I  LiJllA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stoek.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM, Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly,  M,r. 


OHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flocks. 


9c,  and  heavy 
Circular  free. 


mixed 
li.  W. 


Be.  1 00%  safe  delivery  guar. 

AMEli,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Mixed,  So.  White  and  Br. 
Leghorns,  lOo.  Buff  and 
Barred  Rocks,  12e.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  14e. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


fHlX  NONE  BETTER 

Po.-rad  ttrvrtlra  1 


S 


HIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks  nested  Tom 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred.  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrival.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chickbook.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  MiHerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS  t 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9e;  Mixed, 
100%  delivery.  Older  direct  or  write 

E.  Strawser  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKSR.EDUCED 

White  Wyandottes,  12c;  Barred  Rock.  10c.  and  S.  C. 
Leghorns. 8c  each.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georoetowa.  Delaware 

Wanted— April  First  Hatch-1,500  white l  “ghorn 

PULLETS.  50  April  hatched  Rhode  Island  Reds,  60 
Black  Jersey  (Bants,  50  White  Plymouth  Rock  Pul¬ 
lets.  J.  L.  MURPHY.  Inc.,  23B  W.  108th  St.,  New  York  City 

IERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 

J  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allsten  Squab  Co., ^to5°mass: 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellingat  highest  pricesever known.  Greatest 
“■  oarket  for  20  vears.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
3  aised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
^  74yis.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


841 


Reduced  Prices  on 

8-10  Weeks  PULLETS 

With  more  and  better  equipment 
we  can  raise  more  and  better 
pullets  and  sell  them  at  a 

25%  Reduction 

in  price. 

The  same  pullets  that  we  have 
been  selling  for  $2.00  each  (and 
they  are  worth  it)  can  now  be 
bought  for 

$1.50  each  in  lots  of  25 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Don’t 
wait  until  we  are  sold  out. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 

Breeders  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


TOCKTON 


i«§gL, 

Season’s  Best  Buy 

25,000 

Immediate  May  Delivery 

'TVAIiln1”'  pa||  Count  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Permanent  satisfied  customers  have  taken  all 
our  Chicks  up  to  this  week.  Extraordinary 
hatches  enable  us  to  offer  splendid  Stockton 
Chicks  at  positively  “give-away”  prices  : 

too  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  8  8.50  842.50 

SPECIAL— 300  Chicks  for  825.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  60.00 

SPECIAL— 300  Chicks  for  828.50 

R.  I  Reds .  12.00  55.00 

SPECIAL— 300  Chicks  for  833.00 

Wh.  Wyandolles  &  Wh.  Rocks  1  4.50  67.50 

SPECIAL— 300  Chicks  for  839.00 

These  are  bedrock  cash  prices.  Include  in 
your  remittance  27c  for  eacli  100  Chiclcs  or  less 
to  cover  extra  cost  of  mailing  under  new 
postal  rules. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  BoxY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ass’n 


CHICKS 


2,000  Pullets 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN  STRAIN 

8  &  10  Weeks  Old— Free  Range 
Cod  Liver  Oil  &  Milk  Fed 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


|J  8  I f  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

I  wIVO  Rocks,  Oc  ;  Mixed.  7c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  H.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  McAfisterville,  Pa. 

PillPlf  C  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Rocks,  10c;  Reds, 
UillunO  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  llAltT  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

TKa  Trail’*  Fnd  Pou,lrY  Farm,  Gordonsvflle,  Va„  is 
I  lit;  I  loll  o  LlIU  noted  for  its  world  famous  laying 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Address  card  for  free  pictures. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
UlllURd  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WON'T  TOO  AOORESS  CARO  (TRAIL'S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordont- 
ville.  Va..)  for  free  picture  circular  before  buying  baby 
chicks  !  Our  important  message  lias  helped  thousands 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

F'vSducklings 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT 
IN1HAN 

WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Day-Old  Turkeys  1^"  j?6| 

a  100.  Fill  orders  from  twelve  to  twelve  hundred. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


DEIX 


PEKINSof  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth,  and  Indian 
Runners.  Market  size  in  10  wks  More  profitable 
thanchix.  Cat. free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM.Cljde.H  T. 


GOSLINGS 


Beautiful  White  Chinese  Breed. 
Fancy  stock,  81  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENROTH  Frenctitown,  N.  J. 


BEAUANOOT  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

MAMMOTH  miCKMlgS  Bred  right.  Hatched right.Shlpped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANOOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Scg  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  ChickenR.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Bax  T9,  Salleroille,  Pa. 

DUCKS.  PIGEONS 
IE  S,  PUPS. 
Telford,  Pa, 


Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  °huar 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EOGS.  SOc 
Per  egg,  prepaid.  Mrs.  H.  MEIER  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

3  Choice  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens  at  $10  Each 

H.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Rr’hn  Rorf  Turkpv  Furrc  se  per  doz-  Mre-  thurston  smith 

DI  Ull  neu  I  urney  Eggs  Wappinf-ers  Fall*  .New  York 

Bronze  or  Black  Turkey  Eggs  EggtT$i  Pearl  Gl,inea 


livered.  BROOKWOOD  FARM 


60  per  15,  de- 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


ForS.li-'jffSgS, TtlltKEt 

Mxmmolk  Pekin  Backs  EffisVilSvSSlgfi’S; 

lo— $l,aO,  Postpaid.  1).  II.  Wright  Bayville,  N.  J. 

Pearl  and  White  Guineas — Hatching  Eggs,  10c  each. 

S.  A.  Evereit  R.  I>.  No.  1  Fleminglon,  N.  J. 

PIGEONS 


Exhibition  and  Utility. 


THE  HENYARD 


Powdered  Tobacco  for 
Worms  in  Poultry 

We  have  on  hand  5  l'bs.  of  powdered 
tobacco.  We  have  been  told  that  same 
could  he  used  in  curing  chickens  of 
worms.  If  so,  will  yrou  tell  us  how  to 
feed  same.  This  tobacco  contains  .25  per 
cent  nicotine.  a.  s.  l. 

Powdered  tobacco  containing  from  V/2 
to  214  per  cent  nicotine  may  be  used 
dry  in  the  mash  fed  poultry,  1  lb.  to  50 
lbs.  of  mash.  This  mixture  is  fed  in 
place  of  the  regular  mash  over  a  period 
of  a  few  days,  and  should  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  after  like  intervals,  the 
length  of  time  it  is  fed  being  regulated 
by  results.  If  in  badly  infected  quarters, 
it  may  be  best  to  feed  this  tobacco  mash 
daily  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks 
to  young  stock  of  eight  to  12  weeks  of 
age,  repeating  after  a  like  interval  of 
rest  until  maturity.  I  note  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  you  speak  of  contains  but  .25  per 
cent  nicotine,  too  small  an  amount  to 
make  it  effective  as  a  vermifuge. 

m.  b.  n. 


Sulphur  for  Gapes 

We  have  had  an  inquiry  or  two  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  using  of  5  per  cent  mixture 
of  sulphur  in  dry  mash  for  young  chicks 
to  prevent  gapes,  referring  to  The 
B.  N.-Y.  as  source  for  the  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Could  you  send  me  sources  where 
we  could  get  experimental  results  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  sulphur?  We  have 
heard  of  sulphur  being  used  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  for  chickenpox  particularly  in  the 
South,  but  have  been  unalble  to  find  any¬ 
thing  else  where  it  has  been  used. 

New  York.  r.  q.  s. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  a  5  per  cent 
sulphur  mash  for  the  prevention  of 
gapes  in  young  chicks,  said  to  have  been 
recommended  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  we  have 
not  recommended  sulphur  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  cor¬ 
respondent  may  have  done  so.  Sulphur 
fumes  have  been  used,  the  idea  being  to 
cause  the  expulsion  of  the  worms  by 
coughing,  but  that  is  a  rather  dangerous 
practice.  Sulphur,  as  you  doubtless 
know,,  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a 
medicinal  measure  that  is  more  a  result 
of  traditional  use  than  medicinal  merit. 

I  know  of  no  experimental  evidence  upon 
this  point  and  do  not,  myself,  see  how 
feeding  sulphur  to  chicks  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  any  effect  upon  gape 
worms  located  in  the  trachea.  If  this 
were  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  become  common  knowledge 
long  ago.  m.  b.  D.  j 

Mixing  Dry  Mash 

I  want  to  •  mix  a  growing  mash  for 
chickens,  consisting  of  wheat  middlings, 
bran,  eornmeal,  ground  barley,  hulled 
oats,  bonemeal,  meat  scrap,  oilmeal.  I 
shall  feed  skim-milk.  How  much  of  each 
part  should  I  mix  to  get  analysis  of 
crude  protein,  18  per  cent ;  crude  fiber, 

5  per  cent ;  crude  fat,  4  per  cent ;  nitro¬ 
gen,  free  extract,  50  per  cent ;  carbohy¬ 
drates,  55  per  cent?  A.  g. 

Maine. 

All  of  the  ingredients  that  you  have 
proposed  are  well  suited  for  use  in  a  dry 
mash  mixture  for  poultry.  It  is  assumed 
that  you  will  supply  some  scratch  feed 
in  addition,  namely,  a  combination  of 
whole  wheat,  cracked1  corn  or  buckwheat, 
and  that  you  will  take  especial  pains  to 
provide  ground  oyster  shells  or  some 
coarse  product  of  this  character  to  aid 
in  the  food  preparation  process. 

A  mixture  consisting  of :  200  lbs.  white 
wheat  middlings;  100  lbs.  bran;  200  lbs. 
corn  feed  meal;  150  lbs.  ground  barley; 
100  lbs.  hulled  oats ;  200  lbs.  meat 
scraps;  50  lbs.  linseed  meal;  10  lbs.  bone 
meal  would  yield  slightly  more  than  18 
percent  of  protein.  The  fiber  content  is 
slightly  more  than  5  per  cent,  but  the 
feed  and  other  analysis  conditions  are 
complied  with.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
meat  scraps  will  yield  about  50  per  cent 
protein ;  if,  perchance,  you  are  using 
digester  tankage  of  a  quality  as  high  as 
00  per  cent  of  protein,  then  you  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  this  animal  protein 
source  in  proportion.  f.  c.  m. 


Write 
for  this 
interesting 
free 
booklet 


Kerr’s  Attractive  Price  Offer 

^  O'liekly  you  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  May-hatched  chicks 
f»,.;0n~Urfre  u  ^eavy -laying  utility  stock,  which  have  the  quality  charac- 

rr>  ot  *0*  ,err  Chicks.  Big  hatches  ready  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
rsday  ot  each  week  which  we  offer  at  the  following  prices : 

Utility  Chicks 

T  ,  25  50  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.00  11.00  110.00 

U.  1.  Reds .  4.00  7.00  12,00  120.00 

Special  Matings 

(Flocks  headed  by  cock  from  at  least  a  200-egg  hen.) 

TXTUU.  XX.  25  50  100  3000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.7o  $7.00  .$13.00  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.25  7.50  14.00  140.00 

L  Reds  .  4.75  8.50  15.00  150.00 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Be  sure  that  the  chicks  you  buy  as  an  investment  are  bred  from 
selected,  reliable,  heavy-laying  strains.  Baby  chicks  do  not  show  their  real 
value  or  egg-producing  qualities  until  'they  are  five  or  six  months  old.  The 
Kerr  Chickeries  guarantee  the  statements  made  in  its  advertising,  concern¬ 
ing  the  breeding  and  the  records  of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  national  egir-lavimr 
competitions. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Kerr  poultry  breeding  farm  and  to  ask 
your  banker  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Kerr  Chickeries. 

You  are  safe  in  ordering  your  May-hatched  chicks  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  above  attractive  prices.  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  send  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  25  chicks  of  any  one  variety.  Also,  send  for  helpful  free  booklet 
How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five  mon'ths.” 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct 


Last  Chance  to  Get  May  Chicks. 

and  Low  June  Prices  Are  Now  in  Effect 

By  ordering  now,  direct  from  this  ad,  you  can  secure  the  biggest  bargain  of 
the  year.  Wonderful  Rosemont  Chicks,  Grade  A  quality,  May  hatched  but 
at  mighty  low  prices.  We  will  make  shipment  instantly  or  the  first  week  of  . Tune 
as  you  prefer. 

chicks 

White  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.75 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.75 

Mixed  chicks,  heavy  breeds,  for  broilers  3.00 

You  have  long  known  the  reputation  of  Rosemont  chicks  for  health  vigor 
money-making  abihty.  Get  them  this  season-build  up  your  flock-increase  your 
profits.  You  have  the  big  opportunity  today! 

(Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  To  insure  careful 

270  sPecial  government  mail  charge  for  each  lot  of  100  chicks 
01  less.  Cnclose  money  order  or  check  with  your  order. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  C«.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


50 

100 

500 

1,000 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

6.00 

1  1.00 

52.50 

102.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

II  0.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

155.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


OWEN  FARM  RED  CHICKS 

■A  June  1st  chicks  from  all  matings  combined 
are  $>14  per  100.  Winners.  Layers.  Free  delivery 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S  R  R  I  Rerlc  RICH  0ARKC0L0R:  HENS  FROM  MATED 
II.  I.  lIBUi  PENS  DELIVERED  JUNE  T,  $12.50 

Each  oneVt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  June  15,  20e  ;  300— $50;  600— $90. 
Circular.  Aseutney  Farms,  KIO,  llartland,  Vermont 

Iprspv  Rian!  Fortre  Now$l  per  setting,  pure  breed; 
SALE  Jclbcy  UldlH  LggS  free  range; shipped  immediate¬ 
ly  parcel  post  paid.  JAMES  T.  CRYSTELl.  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 


iiBHT0  Brahma  Hatching 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

3  to  4  Months  old  $1.50  each 
Guarantee  to  Please 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  jersey 

LJ  I  If  C  /  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
n  ■  IV  W\own  free  range  flock  100*  live  de¬ 
livery.  Clrc.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


CHICKS  From -selected,  heavy  producing  free 
breed  s_  {j  p  u0(,]CSi]Oc;  S.  C, 
**  .lns\®c'  Mixed, 7c.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  100$  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv  or 
VflLLEY  V,EW 

FARM  AND  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

cul1ld  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
G.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9c.  8.  (\  Barred  Fly  mouth 
Rocks,  10c.  Mixed  Chicks,  He.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

MITCHELL’S  JEtABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  10c;  S.  C.  Reds,  10c;  White  Leg- 
horns,  8c;  Mixed. 8c.  For  May  delivery.  100#  live 
delivered  free.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circ.  free 

MITCHELL’S  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  2 


8.C.  English  White 

c.^77  •.TTTt: — v — ■  -  Leghorns,  $8—100. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Buff,  $7—100.  Rocks,  $8—100. 
Reds,  $9—100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8—100.  Light  Mixed,  $0—100. 

C  L  O  Y  D  N  I  F.  M  O  N  D 
McAlisterville  j’a. 

2,000  Bred-fo-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog.  SLATY  RIOGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  It 
WantfiH— LIVK  BROILERS  and  MARKET  FOWL. 

uailicu  Leghornvllle  Poultry  Farm,  Plattsburgh,  N  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  used  to  be  the  impression  that  farm¬ 
ers  furnished  the  best  prospects  for  pro¬ 
moters  and  swindlers.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  contributed  to  faker  funds  in 
one  form  or  another,  but  constant  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  city  people  are  the 
best  “prospects”  for  get-rich-quick 
schemes.  An  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
records  of  James  W.  Elliott,  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  Business  Builders.  lie 
also  promoted  Carlisle  Tires,  Urban  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures  Industries,  Man  Messages 
and  other  equally  worthless  enterprises. 
At  one  time  he  occupied  three  floors  in 
a  large  city  building,  and  had  1.000 
trained  salesmen  out  selling  the  worthless 
stocks.  In  one  year  New  York  people 
purchased  .$7,000,000  of  his  paper  certi¬ 
ficates  and  suffered  a  complete  loss.  El¬ 
liott  was  indicted  after  the  crash,  but  es¬ 
caped  on  a  technicality.  Now  right  in 
■the  city  of  his  old  operations,  he  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  DeForest  Phonofilm  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  is  training  salesmen  for  the 
sale  of  the  new  certificates.  They  have 
already  reported  substantial  sales.  One 
of  the  allurements  is  a  picture  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  exhibited  in  a  way  to  give 
the  impression  that  'the  President  lent 
encouragement  to  the  scheme.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  is  now  inquiring  into  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  Phonofilm  Sales 
Company  and  the  DeForest  Phonofilm 
Corporation  and  the  books  of  both  con¬ 
cerns  are  being  examined  by  the  bureau 
for  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  stock 
promotions. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
iN.-Y.  since  May,  1893,  or  30  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  I  have  never  seen  any 
reading  matter  or  advertisements  in  your 
paper  that  was  not  perfectly  fit  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  see,  nothing  questionable  what¬ 
ever.  As  I  see  it,  your  policy  has  been 
during  all  these  year  to  promote  the 
moral  side  of  farm  life  and  make  the 
farm  homes  better  and  happier,  as  well 
as  the  financial  side.  May  your  journal 
live  and  when  the  present  management 
has  passed  away  may  there  be  worthy 
successors  ready  to  take  up  the  work. 

Michigan.  aaron  w.  summer. 

Whatever  of  success  or  failure  has  at¬ 
tended  our  work,  and  we  know  it  has 
been  subject  to  the  average  of  human 
frailties,  this  good  friend  has  accurately 
described  the  purpose  and  the  ideal.  A 
notable  thing  about  our  organization  is 
that  every  individual  coming  into  it  de¬ 
velops  an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  for 
the  paper  and  its  ideals  that  seems  to 
give  new  inspiration  to  the  whole  force. 
Every  person  in  every  department  feels 
a  personal  pride  in  helping  it  make  an 
appearance  worthy  of  its  purpose  and  its 
traditions.  This  spirit  insures  its  future 
policies. 

Enclosed  find  a  copy  of  the  Iconoclast 
which  is  booming  Idaho  Copper  as  an 
investment.  Idaho  Copper  was  suspended 
from  the  Boston  curb  market  after  a  no¬ 
tice  sent  from  the  Idaho  State  suveyors 
alleging  that  it  was  being  sold  under 
false  pretenses.  Iconoclast  was  appar¬ 
ently  discontinued.  I  do  not.  know 
whether  or  not  the  Iconoclast  is  pub¬ 
lished  regularly,  but  'I  consider  it  a  new 
and  extremely  tactful  method  of  putting 
worthless  stocks  before  the  public. 

Massachusetts.  R.  s.  t. 

The  Iconcolast  is  sent  through  the 
mails  by  first-class  postage  rates.  It 
does  not  go  under  class  of  regular  pub¬ 
lications.  It  is  not  the  first  time  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  used  to  advocate  the 
sale  of  worthless  or  speculative  stocks, 
but  we  have  never  known  such  publica¬ 
tions  to  serve  anyone  but  themselves. 

In  a  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  New 
York  Twine  Mills  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  is  directed  to  cease  from  doing 
business  under  its  corporate  name  or  any 
other  trade  name  which  includes  the 
words  “Twine  Mills”  or  “Mills”  unless  it 
actually  owns  or  operates  a  mill  in  which 
it  manufactures  the  products  which  it 
offers  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  buy¬ 
ing  twine,  string  and  other  cordage  which 
it  sold  to  retail  dealers  and  other  con¬ 
sumers  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  sale  of  such  products,  it  was  found, 
the  company  used  its  corporate  name 
prominently  displayed  on  business  sta¬ 
tionary,  billheads,  circulars,  and  other , 
trade  literature,  although  it  neither 
owned,  operated  or  controlled  any  mill  lu 


which  twine,  string  or  cordage  is  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  re¬ 
spondent's  use  of  the  word  “Mills”  in 
the  manner  described  above  misled  and 
deceived  the  trade  and  consuming  public 
into  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  products 
sold  by  respondent  were  manufactured  m 
its  own  mills,  and  that  persons  buying 
from  the  respondent  were  thereby  saving 
the  profits  of  middlemen.  This,  the  Com¬ 
mission  declared,  unfairly  diverted  busi¬ 
ness  from  competitors  who  did  not  create 
the  impression  that  they  owned  or  op¬ 
erated  a  factory  or  mills. 

The  above  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  of  interest  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  only  as  the  principle  laid  down 
applies  to  advertisers  generally.  It  is 
quite  a  common  practice  for  dealers  or 
jobbers  to  advertise  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  actually  manufactured  the  goods. 
The  deception  is  particularly  flagrant  in 
the  poultry  industry.  Gyp  dealers  ad¬ 
vertise  as  poultrymen  and  hatcheries 
when  in  many  cases  the  advertiser  does 
not  own  a  single  hen  or  hatch  a  single 
chick.  When  such  advertisers  receive 
an  order  it  is  sent  to  some  poultryman  or 
hatchery  to  be  filled.  The  business  of  a 
dealer  or  broker  is  perfectly  legitimate  in 
itself ;  but  it  is  when  deception  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  dealer  in  pretending  to  be 
what  he  is  not  that  criticism  is  justified 
as  in  the  case  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  in  regard  to 
the  “Realization  System  of  Practical 
Psychology,”  conducted  by  Daniel  A. 
Simmons  and  Edwin  C.  Coffee  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.?  They  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  a  friend  that  it  is  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage  to  take  up  a  $30  course,  and 
from  their  correspondence  it  would  look 
as  though  they  were  obtaining  money 
and  giving  nothing  in  return.  A.  L.  E. 

New  York. 

We  are  frank  to  say  we  do  not  know 
what  “Realization  System  of  Practical 
Psychology”  may  mean.  The  words 


-» inrr  mi-  . -  « 


Dip  your  sheep  for  scab, 
ticks,  foot-rot  and  mag¬ 
gots  in  a  solution  of 


DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

Provide  a  wallow  for 

your  hogs.  To  every  25 
gallons  of  water,  add 
about  a  quart  of  Dr.  Hess 
Dip.  Your  hogs  will  do 
the  rest.  Good  night  lice 
and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can 
about  the  cow  barn, 
poultry-house,  pig-pens, 
sinks,  closets,  cesspools, 
wherever  there  is  filth  or 
a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 

A  GOOD 

i  Stave  Silo 
I  LOW  in  Price 


sound  good  anyhow,  and  when  anyone  is 
able  to  use  language  that  no  one  else 
understands  the  author  is  supposed  to  be 
a  person  of  very  superior  learning. 
Swoboda’s  ‘Conscious  Evolution”  is 
another  combination  of  words  of  the 
same  sort.  If  your  friend  perseveres  in 
her  present  conviction  she  will  have  her 
experience  and  Mr.  Coffee  will  have  her 
money. 

Some  time  ago  an  agent  representing 
Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
came  to  my  place,  I  ordered  some  seed 
oats  and  potatoes  from  him.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  to  be  $5  a  sack.  When  they 
got  here  they  charged  $0.90.  fL  wrote  to 
them  twice  about  this  matter  and  the 
only  satisfaction  I  can  get  out  of  them  is 
if  I  fail  to  take  the  seeds  they  will  bring 
suit.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that 
concern?  The  agent  wanted  me  to  sign 
a  contract  which  I  did  not  do.  In  case 
they  bring  suit,  do  you  think  they  could 
make  me  pay  for  those  seeds?  R.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  think  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co. 
can  collect  $6.90  per  sack  if  the  agreed 
price  was  $5  a  sack,  even  if  they  should 
try,  and  this  concern  knows  better  than 
to  try.  Their  record  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  be  improved  in  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  when  the  facts  are  presented. 
This  class  of  seed  purveyors  rely  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  farmers  wish  to 
avoid  lawsuits,  and  will  sometimes  pay 
unjust  demands  to  avoid  expense  and 
trouble  and  law.  That  policy  is  good 
when  there  is  an  excuse  for  differences, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  follow  it  to  the  extent  of  putting 
up  for  petty  swindles  demanded  on  a  pure 
bluff. 

You  have  helped  me  once  before,  and 
I  know  you  will  help  me  again  if  possible. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
the  American  School,  Drexel  Ave.  and 
5Sth  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  photoplay  and  short-story 
course,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  an 
honest  school  and  if  you  think  there  are 
really  any  markets  for  photoplays. 

Massachusetts.  *  m.  e. 

No,  we  know  of  no  market  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  amateur  writers  of  photoplays, 
songs,  etc.  The  concerns  that  will  lead 
you  to  believe  to  the  contrary  are  look¬ 
ing  for  your  money. 


ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors  close  tight  and 
open  easily.  Convenient  door  front 
ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  No.  160 

Norwich  N.  Y. 


CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

ClcUrliL  One  Horse 

.lay  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  6tyles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust-  I 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings.  II 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

The 

Cutaway  Harrow 
Company 

46  M.in  St.,  H igganum,  Conn.^ 

St  ok  »f  tt,,  original  Clark 
link  Marrams  and  P/amSs 


W~%  V  W  W  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
M  a  f"  a  Only $25, with  bundletyingattaehment. 
A  V  A  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures,  of  Har- 
vester.  process  Co.,  Satina,  Kants. 

Wanted-Counfy  Agent 

advertised  article  used  by  every  farmer.  Good  income. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


YOU  need  your  horses 
every  day.  Watch  care¬ 


fully  for  strains,  bruises  and 

minor  ailments.  And  be  sure  to  keep 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  on  your 
shelf — ready  for  instant  use.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firing  and  doesn’t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  slightest  scar. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  from  something 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  today.  $1.50  at  all  druggists, 
or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAVLTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


T7ACH  model  of  Dick  s  Blizzard  will  do  more 
D  work,  using  a  given  horsepower,  than  any  other 
ensilage  cutter  of  similar  rating. 

There  are  two  moderate  priced  Blizzard  outfits  that 
do  wonderful  work,  using  Fordson  power,  at  very 
low  upkeep.  Model  R-211  illustrated  above,  equip- 

rd  with  efficient  Paddle  Roll  Self-Feed,  gives  6  to 
tons  per  hour  capacity.  Model  R-133  is  a  little 
larger  and  gives  8  to  12  tons  per  hour  capacity. 
Five  other  Blizzard  models  operating  on  'i'A  to  18 
horsepower:  giving  capacity  to  4  to  35  ton3  per 
hour,  are  described  in  our  book;  also  "Famous” 
Feed  Cutters  for  hand  and  power  operation. 


WriteforBookToday  Blizzards  are“Ligh(> 

est  running,”  “Do  most  work  per  H.  P.,”  “Safest 
to  operate,”  “Longest  lasting,"  “Do finest  work.” 


THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO., Denti2f CANTON,  0. 

Stocks  cf  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts 
at  Convenient  Distributing  Points. 


SILOS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
silos,  shingles  and  field  drain 
tile  for  June  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  prices.  Send  us  your 
house  and  barn  bills  to  figure. 


Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 


“Don’t  you  think,  doctor,  you’ve  rather 
overcharged  for  attending  Jimmy  when  he 
had  tiie  measles?”  “You  must  remember, 
Mrs.  Browne,  that  -includes  22  visits.” 
“Yes,  but  you  forget  he  infected  the 
whole  school !” — London  Mail. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal . "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  License  for  Road  Stands 

In  your  issue  of  April  IS,  I  note  on  the 
editorial  page  a  paragraph  in  which  you 
seem  to  advocate  the  licensing  of  farmers 
who  wish  to  sell  their  produce  at  their 
own  doors.  This  is  the  second  or  third 
time  I  have  found  articles  in  your  paper 
tending  to  advocate  the  same  thing,  and 
I  must  register  a  protest.  It  may  be  all 
fair  enough  to  require  a  license  from  a 
huckster  who  buys  up  produce  and  ped¬ 
dles  it,  but  to  require  a  license  from  the 
man  who  has  labored  to  produce  the  goods 
and  who  sells  them  on  his  own  property 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  short  of  an 
outrage. 

Those  who  buy  have  the  same  privilege 
that  buyers  always  have,  of  taking  or 
leaving  an  article.  If  the  price  is  too 
steep,  leave  it,  and  don’t  stop  where  the 
buyer  is  imposed  upon.  Why  add  one 
more  burden  to  an  industry  that  is  al¬ 
ready  overburdened?  E.  L.  S. 

New  York. 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Farm  and  Experienced  Farm  and  Estate 
help  supplied.  Our  registry  caters 
exclusively  to  agricultural  require¬ 
ments.  FARM  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
90  West  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  6760 


REPRESENTATIVE  Wanted  tor  this  Territory 

WONDERFUL  Value  Men’s,  Women’s,  Children’s  Shoes  Direct 

Saving  wearer  over  M%.  72  styles.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Permanent  steadily  increasing  income.  Write  today. 

Tanners  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  6-261  C  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MARRIED  man,  farm  work,  no  smoker;  South¬ 
ern  Wash.  County;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Estate 

Employment 


PO ULTRYM AN  —  Experienced  young  man  to 
work  and  room  at  the  Vineland  egg  laying 
contest.  Apply  S.  W.  HAMILTON,  Foreman, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Plain  cook  and  laundress;  prefer  wo¬ 
man  with  child;  apply  to  ST.  MARGARET’S 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INFANTS’  NURSES, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  farmer-dairyman,  married, 
responsible,  steady,  permanent  position;  care 
for  10  cows,  use  Empire  milker,  familiar  ma¬ 
chinery,  no  tractor;  crops  are,  12  acres  com,  8 
acres  Alfalfa;  help  owner  with  2,000  poultry 
when  needed;  this  is  commercial  farm;  new  house 
good  home  in  village,  near  school  and  depot  and 
$100  per  month  with  usual  extras;  only  one 
wishing  position  for  number  of  years  need  ap¬ 
ply;  bring  references  for  interview.  H;  L. 
HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  to  care  for  small  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn,  chores;  if  married,  house  furnished, 
also  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and  wood,  plus 
wages;  if  single,  board  and  lodging,  plus  wages; 
steady  job;  references  required.  JAMES  W. 
SEW  ALL,  Old  Town,  Me. 


WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  women  for  country  boarding 
house,  May  28  to  Oct.  15;  one  as  waitress, 
the  other  for  up-stairs  work.  Address  MRS. 
BENJAMIN  HENRY,  Route  4,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


A  SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.;  $50  per  month,  board, 
room.  ADVERTISER  7028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY  man  with  tools,  plain  carpentry  and 
painting,  garden  work.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  small  country 
place  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  man  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  gardening  and  care 
of  cow  and  hens;  wife  must  be  first-class  cook, 
neat  and  willing  to  do  general  housework.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  ARMINGTON  POTTER,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of  children  from  2  to  12  years 
of  age;  send  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  boy  to  work  on  farm  during  va¬ 
cation;  some  experience;  $25  per  month,  hoard 
and  lodging.  FRED  BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework  and 
cooking;  must  be  good  cook;  children  in  fami¬ 
ly,  ADVERTISER  7045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  experienced  grade  A  dairy¬ 
man,  first-class  milker,  capable  of  handling 
highest  class  stock;  must  have  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery  and  able  to  use  Fordson 
without  abuse;  for  hard,  capable  worker  who 
can  make  our  interests  his  own,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement;  wages  to 
start,  board,  room,  washing,  $00;  write  giving 
full  particulars  and  references.  RICHARDSON 
MURPHY,  107  Park  Avenue,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Practical,  single  poultryman  as  part¬ 
ner,  experienced  in  all  branches,  to  increase 
business;  plant  well  established ;  Southern  Jer¬ 
sey;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Frst-class  farm  hand  for  general 
farm  work,  good  dry-hand  milker;  no  booze; 
steady  job  year  round;  $75  per  month,  good 
house  and  privileges.  WM.  A.  BARTLE  FARM, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Man  and  wife  for  country  home  near 
New  York;  man  care  poultry,  garden,  gener¬ 
ally  handy;  woman,  cooking,  general  house¬ 
work;  permanent;  state  salary,  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and 
general  housework  for  small  family  on  farm. 
MRS.  A.  H.  TRYON,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


TWO  married  men  with  small  families  to  do 
general  work  on  farm  or  in  garden;  also  one 
single  man.  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


TWO  capable  girls  for  cooking  and  housework; 

country;  modern  home,  small  family.  Address 
BOX  457,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  family  with  six  milkers  of 
which  three  must  be  men,  workers  to  work 
my  000-acre  /arm  on  halves;  must  have  some 
money  to  buy  half  interest  in  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  I  pay  $200  monthly,  balance  to  go  ae  pay¬ 
ment;  reasonable,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
7054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  HOME  on  farm  for  good  industrious  boy, 
14  or  15,  or  middle-aged  man;  references  re¬ 
quired.  W.  K.  KREYMER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple,  light  work. 

small  farm,  Stamford  Conn. ;  yearly  position. 
MRS.  E.  SHEA,  R.  F.  D.  3,  High  Ridge  Road, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — General  liouseworker,  plain  cooking, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  $50;  all  year  position;  elec¬ 
trical  house;  laundry  goes  out.  ADVERTISER 
7055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  young  man  to  work 
as  helper  in  dairy  barn;  must  be  •«  hustler,  a 
good  dry-hand  milker  and  understand  milking 
machines:  good  wages,  board,  room  and  laundry, 
with  good  living  conditions.  POPLAR  LANE 
DAIRY  FARM,  Box  371,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED,  single,  American,  Protestant 
farm  hand  for  small  grain  and  dairy  farm; 
machined  milked  cows;  must  understand  farm 
machinery;  $75  per  month,  room  and  board. 
Address  AMOS  FINLAW,  Quinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED' — Practical  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  milker;  steady  year  round  job 
for  good  man;  good  home  and  board;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


WANTED— Companion  for  old  lady;  some  one 
who  would  appreciate  a  home  rather  than 
high  wages;  give  full  particulars.  MRS. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  8  Wayne  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  for  boys’  school,  28  to  42 
years  old;  one  for  seamstress  with  class  of 
boys;  one  for  department  of  housekeeping,  boys 
help;  $60  and  $45  respectively  and  maintenance; 
for  particulars,  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  feed  silage  and  hay; 

wages  $75,  room  and  hoard.  WALKER-GOR- 
DON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

state  age,  wages  expected  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter;  can  also  use  boys  in  vaca¬ 
tion  or  elderly  men.  Apply  THE  HUDSON 
GAME  FARMS,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Girl  or  elderly  lady  to  help  eare  for 
child  and  light  housework:  good  home;  state 
wages  expected.  Apply  THE  HUDSON  GAME 
FARMS,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRY  and  ereamery-man  open  for  position; 

state  salary.  ADVERTISER.  7048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  job  on  a  farm;  can 
run  a  car.  ADVERTISER  7053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Austrian,  young,  no  children,  are 
looking  for  position,  about  June  1,  in  small 
private  family  or  estate,  with  or  without  wife’s 
services,  who  is  an  excellent  plain  cook;  man 
can  drive  car,  care  for  one  or  two  cows,  horse, 
chickens,  furnace  and  garden;  an  all  around 
handy  man;  both  honest,  dependable,  clean  and 
pleasant;  2\U  years  With  last  employer;  for 
these  qualifications  we  are  seeking  fair  wages, 
hours,  treatment  and  living  quarters;  have  own 
small  car;  kindly  state  wages;  best  reeoiuend 
from  last  employer.  Address  MR.  J.  HESSEK, 
eare  Mrs.  Yuriek,  235  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


CHRISTIAN  man,  experienced,  will  work  for 
good  board,  a  few  hours  a  day;  remainder 
rest;  nerve  trouble;  Adirondack  Mountains. 
JOHN  BECK,  339  West  44th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  American,  32  years, 
capable  tractor  operator,  experienced  farm¬ 
er;  State  preferred;  wages  $80  with  good 
board.  ADVERTISER  7050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THE  ADVERTISER,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  agriculture,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
of  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  thoroughly 
efficient  farmer  and  business  executive;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  7035,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  take 
entire  charge  and  relieve  owner;  I  look  care¬ 
fully  after  my  employer’s  interest;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle,  producing  and  re¬ 
tailing  fancy  market  milk,  construction  work, 
handling  men,  buying  and  selling;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  703(1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  industrious,  trustworthy,  desires 
position,  working  herdsman,  Guernseys;  will 
milk  15  cows,  raise  calves,  feed  stock  or  can 
drive  tractor  and  run  spray  rig;  state  your 
terms.  ADVERTISER  7051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER’S  helper,  experienced,  single,  27, 
wishes  all-year  position  with  chance  to  learn 
floriculture  thoroughly  on  a  private  place  near 
New  York  City;  excellent  personal  references. 
ADVERTISER  7052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAMKEEPER — Best  references  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  understands  poultry.  DAVID  GORDON, 
Hadlyme,  Conn. 


GOV.  position  cf  trust;  cultured,  English,  piano, 
German.  KDHL,  462  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARMER,  25  years,  experience,  single;  $60- 
$75  month,  good  bed,  board;  highly  intelligent; 
medt  twice  daily;  tell  hours;  handy  painter; 
year’s -work  wanted.  150X  288,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  wanted  by  refined 
Christian  American;  adults;  country;  good 
cook,  economical;  references;  please  state  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7056,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  with  20  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  position;  wife  willing  to  board 
help;  finest  references.  ADVERTISER  7057, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  life  experience,  in  need  of 
situation;  practical,  industrious,  take  entire 
charge  if  desired;  near  Philadelphia  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  7058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN,  poultryman  and  assistant  garden¬ 
er;  single,  American,  31,  neat,  good  habits; 
can  milk;  references;  private  estate  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  7071,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  country  place  as  caretaker  or 
handy  man  with  tools  and  painting;  under¬ 
stand  poultry  and  gardening  well;  I  do  not 
use  tobacco  or  drink.  W.  W.  WALTERS,  100 
Piermont  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


150-AORE  dairy  farm,  17  cows,  10  acres  timber; 

good  buildings,  all  machinery;  $6,500,  easy 
payments.  GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN,  Sr.,  Route  5, 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — Established  hatchery,  75,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  good  location  Central  New  Jersey;  15 
acres  land  available.  ADVERTISER  7033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Half  acre  of  land,  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  fully  stocked,  with  pansies  and  veg. 
plants  now  salable;  near  Bridgeport  and  car 
line;  Inquire  of  MRS.  G.  BEHAN,  1260  Elm  St., 
Stratford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Toms  River,  5-acre,  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Old  stone  colonial  house,  six  large 
rooms,  bath,  hardwood  floors,  gas,  electricity, 
furnace;  10  minute’s  station;  1  1/3  acres  ground, 
shade,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apple  trees, 
grapes,  currant,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  as¬ 
paragus;  price  $16,000.  L.  A.  BLAN  KEN  HORN, 
197  Tenatly  Road,  Englewood,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Englewood  906. 


FOR.  SALE — Otsego  County  farm,  111  acres, 
good  buildings,  running  water  in  house,  barn¬ 
yard;  can’t  work  it;  part  cash,  balance  terms, 
no  interest;  particulars  write  J.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
Schenevus,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  large  house, 
improvements,  springs,  streams,  mile  to  trans¬ 
portation,  over  3,000  bearing  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  2  acres  grata’s,  1,000  cur¬ 
rants;  must  sell  account  of  old  age.  THE 
ORCHARD'S,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped; 

52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLIN,  Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


A  SMALL  farm  about  4 Vi  acres,  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  10  minutes 
from  town  of  10,000;  40  minutes  from  New 
Haven,  Conn,  by  trolley,  trolley  line  across 
tlie  road;  house  of  seven  rooms,  hot  water  heat, 
water  in  house,  also  electric  light  plant;  price 
$5,000,  terms  can  he  arranged;  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  poor  health  due  to  old  age.  ADVERTISER 
7062,  ^care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  100-150  acres,  50-70  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  soil,  about  25 
acres  in  timber;  must  have  good  size  brook  or 
creek  running  through  property,  with  some  stock 
and  equipment;  state  terms;  Orange  or  South 
Ulster  County  preferred.  L.  N.  SENOR,  care 
J.  Novak  Co.,  1315  First  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SALE — Dairy-poultry  farm,  50  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  crops;  six  miles  CooperstoWn;  $1,000, 
casli  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  7003,  care  Rural 
News  Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  93  acres,  colonial  house, 
large  modern  barns;  75  miles  New  York  City; 
paved  reads;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
7064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  truck  farm  on  main  road, 
level,  near  good  market,  school  and  church; 
house  nearly  new,  nine  rooms,  open  stairway, 
attic,  enclosed  shed,  cement  cellar,  veranda, 
all  in  excellent  condition;  two  chicken  houses, 
good  outbuildings,  plenty  of  fruit  and  shade; 
land  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  partly  plant¬ 
ed;  owner’s  health  failed  ;  for  particulars, 
MELVIN  L.  JERRELL,  Route  5,  Millville  N  J 


VINELAND  equipped  poultry  plant;  bungalow, 
6  rooms,  all  improvements,  5  acres,  choice  lo¬ 
cation,  poultry  houses,  garage,  200  layers;  price 
$4,500,  cash  only  $1,000.  II.  N.  BROTMAN, 
Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Summer  home  and  dairy  farm 
175  acres  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.;  12- 
room  house,  large  barns,  ail  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  on  improved  road.  ADVERTISER  7068, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  property  wanted;  give  description, 
•location  and  price.  ADVERTISER  7069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  New  Jersey  or  Con¬ 
necticut,  must  be  well  located,  near  city, 
fair  house  with  improvements;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -New  five-room  bungalow,  one  acre 
of  ground;  trout  fishing  nearby;  easy  terms. 
FRANK  WARREN,  Ilaselton,  N.  Y. 


180- ACRE  hill  farm,  Columbia  County;  good 
house,  saw  mill;  no  stock;  $3,000,  $500  down. 
LERCHE,  74  Philip  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-ncre  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  18 
miles  south  of  Albany;  price  equipped,  $9,000. 
FAIR  VIEW  FARM,  Box  34,  West  Coxsackle, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  3  miles  from 
Ilackettstown,  2  miles  to  Budd  Lake;  7-room 
house,  barn,  garage;  room  for  600  layers,  4 
brooder  houses;  fruit  of  all  kind.  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


ANNANDALE — 14-room  brick  house,  other  build¬ 
ings,  one  acre,  fruit,  electric;  3  minutes  to 
station;  $4,000  down  takes  place,  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  BOX  261,  Somerville,  N.  j. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


VIRGIN  WOOL — Combination  auto  robe  and 
camping  blanket,  $10;  sport  hose  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarns;  worsted,  cashmere  and  tweed  suit¬ 
ings;  suits  tailor-made  to  fit;  samples  free. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  'N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  Currier  &  Curries  &  Ives  old- 
fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  body  for  1023  Hudson 
super-six.  23  COURT  ST.,  Hudson  Falls, 
iN.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — Cheap, '  15-h.p.  Case  steam  engine, 
A  No.  1  condition.  Address  CHARLES  PAGE, 
R.  D.  4,  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Automatic  incubator,  175-egg,  also 
Buckeye  brooder,  250  size.  $35  the  two;  new 
last  year.  FREETH,  302  West  126th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Refined  people  as  Summer  boarders. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Box  61,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  pounds  of  bees  with  Italian 
queen,  $5.25  package.  EVAN  JONES,  Jr., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean  and  experienced  man  for  bot¬ 
tling  milk  and  keeping  building  and  dairy 
utensils  clean;  wages  $65  per  month  with 
hoard  and  room.  GIRDLE  RIDG’E  FARMS, 
Katonaib,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  country;  cheerful,  willing  disposition 
the  chief  requirement;  work  and  wages  adjust¬ 
able  to  individual.  MRS.  WILLIAM  DeMOTT, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


TWO  men  in  family  wanted  to  do  general  farm 
work;  must  be  able  and  willing  to  milk  as 
substitutes  when  necessary.  In  certified  dairy; 
each  $75,  home  and  garden;  splendid  opening 
for  substantial  help;  personal  interview  desir¬ 
able.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Inc.,  Werners- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED— Capable  girl  or  woman  for  cooking 
and  fly st  floor  wrork  in  modern  country  home 
near  Albany;  desirable  position,  good  wages. 
Apply  to  MRS.  HENRY  M.  ELLIOT,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  22  years  of  age;  Protestant  preferred;  to 
work  on  a  general  farm  and  small  dairy;  must 
understand  milking;  steady  year  around  job; 
wages  $40  a  month  to  start,  with  room  and 
board.  Apply  to  FRANK  AGOR,  Jr.,  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Phone  858-W-l. 


MAN  for  work  on  small  farm,  good  milker. 
BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $65 
per  month  and  hoard.  Address  BOX  138, 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  that  is  good  test  cow  milker; 

$80  per  month  and  board.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  open  for  position;  married;  life 
experience,  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER. 
7059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert  looking  for  position  with  large 
farm,  ©state  or  institution;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  also  practical  farmer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience  efficient  working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with  large  plant.  EBERHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hand,  young  man  desires  employment; 

graduate  of  agricultural  school  and  has  farm¬ 
ing  experience  in  Sweden;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -By  an  educated,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  single  man,  40,  work  with  American 
poultry  or  general  farmer;  small  New  Jersey 
farm;  home  with  bath,  heat,  etc.;  state  oppor¬ 
tunities,  wages  with  board,  full  particulars,  lo¬ 
cation,  acreage,  stock,  crops,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  poul¬ 
tryman  or  teaming,  gardening  or  general 
farming;  near  lake  preferred;  state  wages.  F. 
MARTIN,  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific,  ali  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys,  feeding  for  profit  and  reproduction,  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  showing;  record  spotless;  American, 
married;  AI’ARTMENT  ONE,  242  East  46th  St., 
New  York  City. 


CHAUFTEUR  desires  position,  first  or  second; 

city,  country;  three  years’  experience;  per¬ 
sonal  references.  S.  KAARUY,  Telephone  Long- 
acre  8680  or  ADVERTISER  7070,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


o  ne  look  picks  the  profit-maker 

But  appearance  is  a  dangerous  guide  in  choosing  oil 


ONE  look  may  be  enough  to  tell  a  skillful  farmer 
the  hogs  that  are  easiest  to  fatten,  or  the  poultry 
that  brings  the  greatest  profits. 

But  there  is  one  place  on  the  farm  where  the  eye 
fails,  where  looks  mean  nothing.  Two  oi/s,  may  look 
as  much  alike  as  two  prize  Durocs,  but  differ  as 
widely  as  a  pure-bred  and  a  runt. 

Appearance  won’t  tell  you  that  one  oil  will  dis¬ 
tribute  perfectly  in  your  motor  and  that  another  may 
not. 

From  appearance ,  there  isn’t  any  way  of  judging 
that  one  oil  will  break  down  and  another  stand  up 
under  the  heat  of  your  motor,  that  one  will  burn 
clean  and  another  produce  soot  and  carbon,  and 
that  one  will  seal  pistons  and  give  power  and  smooth 
running,  while  another  will  let  power  “blow  by’ 
the  piston  rings. 

For  operating  economy , 
follow  this  guide 

When  the  eye  fails  as  a  guide,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to 
get  the  most  expert  advice  you  can  find? 

‘  »  Tn*  «'  •  '  4  « 

Near  your  farm  is  a  Mobiloil  dealer  who  gives 
advisory  service  in  lubrication.  He  runs  an  estab¬ 
lished  business  year  after  year 
and  is  more  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  you  for  a  steady  customer 
than  in  making  an  occasional 
saleat  fancy  profits. Onhis  wall, 
he  has  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Chart  of  Recommen  dationsbe- 
cause  he  knows  it  puts  oil-sell¬ 
ing  on  the  only  sound  basis — 


Mobiloi 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


the  use  of  this  Chart  means  that  every  purchaser 
gets  oil  which  engineers  agree  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  his  motor. 

The  dealer’s  judgment  is  backed  by  the  combined 
judgmentofmotorists  whocallfor  Mobiloil  more  than 
for  any  five  other  brands  combined,  and  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  manufacturers  of  automobiles, trucks, tractors 
and  motors  who  have  placed  their  okays  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  listed  in  the  Mobiloil  Chart. 

Where  you  can  secure 
advisory  lubrication  service 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  dealer  who  gives  this  advisory 
service.  On  the  outside  of  his  building,  he  promi¬ 
nently  displays  a  metal  Mobiloil  sign  with  the  red 
Gargoyle.  Inside,  you  will  find  the  complete  Chart. 
Make  it  your  guide  and  you  will  always  be  certain 
of  getting  oil' designed  for  duty  in  your  motor. 

Mobiloil  is  made  from  crude  stocks  chosen  only 
for  their  lubricating  qualities  and  not  for  high  gaso¬ 
line  yield.  Every  batch,  every  can,  every  quart  of 
Mobiloil  is  “true  to  type.” 

It  is  made  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  which 
has  specialized  solely  in  lubrication  for  59  years. 

Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubrication 
for  the  F ordsonT ractor  is  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil“BB”  in  summer 
and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  specified  in 
our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Branches  in  principal  cities.  Address: 
New  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


'  JLet  this  sign  guide  you  to 
greater  farm  profits 


.<•-  A:  ■■■■•  ... 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 

YOUR  GUIDE 

*T^HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 

1  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks  are. specified  below.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 

Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
peratures  from  32°  F.  (freezing)  to  0°  F.  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(except  Ford  cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 
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Motor  Camping,  Trip  Across  the  Country 

Part  I 


RANSPORTAT I  ON.  —  We  liad  been 
tied  pretty  close  to  the  farm  for  1G 
years,  so  when  the  chance  to  take  a 
good  vacation  finally  came,  no  time 
was  lost  in  getting  away,  to  see  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  country. 
Neither  my  wife  nor  I  had  any  use  for  hotels,  the 
item  of  expense  had  to  be  considered,  and  as  we 
had  been  on  several  short  camping  trips,  we  knew 
that  camping  was  the  best  way  for  us  to  go.  Mrs. 
Lydecker  and  I  being  the  only  ones  in  the  party,  we 
could  sleep  in  the  machine,  which  saved  the  trouble 
of  a  tent  and  gave  better  protection.  A  business 
sedan  was  our  means  of  transportation.  The  front 
seat  of  this  model  is  hinged,  so  as  to  tip  forward, 
and  in  making  up  the  bed,  the  seat  cushion  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  seat  unhinged  and  laid  on  its  back,  on 
two  blocks  arranged  at  such  a  height  as  to  have  the 
back  of  the  seat  level  with  the  rear  seat  cushion. 
The  latter  was  left  in  place  and  just  forward  of  it 
the  front  cushion  was  laid  on  blocks  so  as  to  level 
it  up  and  fill  the  space  between  the  rear  seat  and  the 
back  of  the  front  seat.  This  gave  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  spring  bed  on  which  to  place  the  cot  mattress, 
and  with  adjustable  screens  in  the  openings  of  the 
rear  doors,  gave  good  protection  with  ventilation. 

EQUIPMENT. — On  each  running-board  was  a  full- 
length  box,  just  high  enough  so  the  car  doors  would 
open.  One  box  held  a  two-burner  gasoline  stove 
(which  proved  very  satisfactory),  the  dishes,  alum¬ 
inum  pans  and  some  eatables.  The  other  one  had 
extra  tools,  such  as  ax.  spade,  tow  rope,  etc.,  a  small 
can  of  grease  and  a  one-gallon  can  of  oil.  A  fold¬ 
ing  sewing  table  and  two  camp  chairs  were  carried, 
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which  State  has  good,  well-graded  gravel  and  dirt 
roads,  and  from  there  to  the  coast  pretty  much  all 
dirt  was  encountered.  The  main  roads  in  the  Coast 
States  are  hard  surfaced,  hut  from  California  to  St. 
Louis  they  are  dirt  except  for  short  stretches  oc¬ 
casionally.  Coming  east  from  St.  Louis  one  has 
hard  surfaced  roads  again.  The  dirt  roads  are  fine 
when  graded  and  when  dry,  and  the  States  are  do¬ 
ing  much  work  on  them.  Some  places  are  bad,  but 
nothing  to  deter  one  from  traveling  them.  When 
wet,  it  is  a  case  of  putting  chains  on,  unless  driving 
a  Ford,  for  they  seem  to  go  better  without  chains 
than  others  do  with  them.  We  only  needed  help 
once  to  get  out  of  the  mud,  and  that  was  in  New 
Mexico.  We  had  left  Los  Angeles  10  days  before 
and  had  had  some  rain  every  day,  and  the  n^ght 
before  an  excessive  downpour  at  Springerville, 
Ariz.  We  left  there  at  noon  and  wallowed  through 
mud  till  3:30  p.  m.,  when  we  went  into  a  hole  and 
were  stuck.  The  car  was  in  so  deep  there  was  no 
chance  to  jack  up,  the  rear  axle  dragged  and  the 
wheels  spun.  After  awhile  five  automobiles  came 
along  together,  they  having  been  hung  up  farther 
on.  They  stopped,  everybody  piled  out  and  with  the 
help  of  12  men  and  two  fence  posts  the  machine  was 
lifted  and  pushed  out  of  the  hole. 

THE  TOW  ROPE  NEEDED. — One  other  time 
trouble  was  encountered,  although  not  because  of 
mud.  Just  before  crossing  the  Canadian  boundary, 
in  coming  back  into  the  States,  on  a  narrow,  side- 
hill  road,  in  turning  out  to  pass  an  automobile,  our 
car  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  road.  The  side 
was  so  grown  up  with  weeds  that  one  could  not  see 
where  to  drive,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stump 


cooking  and  eating  being  done  in  the  open.  In  rainy 
weather,  or  for  shade  when  necessary,  a  canvas 
fly  from  the  top  of  the  car,  at  the  side,  to  tent  pegs, 
gave  protection  at  mealtimes.  An  old-style  flatiron, 
heated  on  the  gasoline  stove,  and  clothes  lines,  en¬ 
abled  the  washing  and  ironing  to  be  done  on  oc¬ 
casion.  For  drinking  water,  thermos  bottles  were 
used  at  first,  but  given  up  later  for  a  canvas  water 
bag.  With  this  there  was  no  danger  of  breaking 
and  the  water  was  very  palatable.  A  two-gallon 
milk  can  gave  a  supply  of  water  for  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  radiator.  All  camps  have  water,  but 
by  having  some  extra  supply  a  stop  can  be  made 
any  place.  Most  tourists  use  touring  cars  and  tents, 
the  umbrella  type,  with  one  pole,  being  the  best, 
but  for  two  people  sleeping  in  a  closed  car  is  better. 
Wear  old,  comfortable  clothing,  and  then  with  over¬ 
coats  and  rubbers  one  is  prepared  for  any  kind  of 
weather. 

ROUTE  AND  ROADS. — Our  object  was  to  see  as 
many  of  the  national  parks  as  possible,  and  as  it 
was  June  17  when  we  left  home,  it  was  decided  to 
keep  north  in  going  and  come  back  south.  The 
Blue  Books,  in  connection  with  an  A.  A.  A.  map  of 
the  United  States  were  used  in  planning  the  route, 
which  took  us  almost  directly  west  to  Illinois,  then 
up  to  Minneapolis,  to  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota, 
to  Yellowstone  Park,  Glacier  Park,  into  Canada  and 
around  the  Banff -‘Windermere  loop,  down  to  Spo¬ 
kane,  then  Seattle  and  through  the  Coast  States  to 
Los  Angeles.  From  there  to  Washington.  D.  C.,  the 
National  Old  Trails  Road  was  followed. 

THE  ROADS. — In  going  away  from  home  the 
roads  were  hard  surfaced  as  far  as  Wisconsin, 
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of  a  tree,  against  which  our  front  wheel  caught,  the 
machine  would  have  rolled  down  the  bank.  Soon 
several  camping  outfits  came  along,  and  as  every¬ 
body  is  glad  to  help  in  such  cases,  by  jacking  up  the 
front  and  skidding  it  partly  onto  the  road  again,  we 
were  able  to  he  towed  to  safety.  This  was  the  only 
time  on  the  trip  the  tow  rope  was  used.  It  being 
Friday,  (our  lucky  day)  we  got  off  all  right,  but  it 
was  a  close  call.  Many  fairly  steep  grades  were  met 
that  could  not  be  taken  in  high,  although  the  big 
cars  seemed  to  take  them  quite  easily.  On  some 
stretches  it  was  necessary  to  go  up  on  second  speed 
to  the  top  of  the  divide  as  far  as  10  miles,  and  then 
to  descend  for  the  same  distance  still  in  the  same 
gear.  The  water  would  'boil  in  going  up  and  re¬ 
quired  stopping  and  replenishing.  Good  brakes  are 
very  important  on  the  mountain  roads.  The  Mojave 
desert,  in  California,  was  supposed  to  he  too  hot  to 
be  traveled  by  daylight,  but  was  not  found  any 
hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  hailstorm 
even  being  encountered  in  crossing  it,  and  the  road 
was  not  bad. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  OTHER  SIGHTS. 
— The  points  of  interest  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  seen. 

The  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Kilbourne, 
Wis.,  make  a  pretty  boat  ride  of  six  miles,  through 
a  sandstone  gorge,  and  are  worth  seeing  if  one 
passes  that  way. 

The  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  are  in  a  wild 
country,  hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  are  worth 
seeing.  Sylvan  Lake  is  a  little  beauty  set  down 
among  jagged  peaks.  The  Needles  are  a  cluster  of 
much  faulted,  pointed,  upright  rocks,  about  100  ft. 
high,  and  form  a  weird  sight.  The  Wind  Cave,  an¬ 
other  attraction  of  this  district,  is  similar  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  but  much  smaller.  It 
has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  1,150  ft.,  and  very 
little  new  rock  is  forming,  as  there  is  almost  no 
water  seeping  in. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  probably  the  Mecca 
of  the  automobile  tourist.  We  went  in  from  Cody, 
at  the  east  entrance,  so  as  to  see  the  Shoshone  Can¬ 
yon.  Nine  miles  out  from  Cody  the  Government  has 
built  a  dam  328  ft.  high,  to  irrigate  200,000  acres 
of  land.  The  canyon  at  this  point  is  narrow  and 
the  sides  almost  vertical,  and  beyond  this  the  coun¬ 
try  flattens  out  some,  but  the  scenery  is  good  and 
the  coloring  fine.  At  the  park  entrance  all  auto¬ 
mobiles  stop  at  the  ranger  station,  are  registered, 
firearms  sealed  and  the  fee  collected,  which  here 
was  $7.50.  A  paster  for  the  windshield  and  a 
■registration  card  are  issued  and  a  pamphlet  with 
a  road  map  and  general  information  is  given  out. 
The  same  procedure  takes  place  at  the  entrance  to 
each  park,  but  the  fee  ranges  from  $7.50  down  to 
$2.50,  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  being  free. 

Dogs  are  not  supposed  to  be  taken  into  the  park, 
at  least  not  allowed  to  be  loose,  but  Yosemite  and 
Mt.  Rainier  were  the  only  ones  we  visited  where 
they  were  absolutely  kept  out.  Yellowstone  is  of 
great  scientific,  as  well  as  scenic,  interest,  geysers 
being  found  in  only  a  very  few  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  with  their  terraces  and 
the  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  with  its  color¬ 
ing  are  wonderful.  The  trout  fishing  in  Yellowstone 
Lake  is  quite  noted,  the  bridge  at  the  outlet  being 
thronged  with  anglers  all  day.  This  is  considered 
the  best  point  for  fish  in  the  park. 

No  hunting  is  allowed  and  the  animals  become 
tame,  making  themselves,  at  times,  quite  a  nuisance 
around  camp.  If  a  person  acts  quietly  and  gently 
the  hears  will  eat  out  of  hand  and  Mrs.  Lydecker 
seemed  to  hypnotize  them  with  gingersnaps.  They 
like  bacon  and  sweets,  and  will  tear  open  tents  and 
boxes  to  get  their  favorite  food.  The  roads  and 
camps  in  the  park  are  good,  some  of  the  latter  had 
over  200  machines  at  one  time.  After  staying  five 
days,  we  left  by  the  northern  gateway. 

Glacier  Park  is  more  rugged  than  Yellowstone 
and  one  seems  to  be  nearer  to  nature  there.  We 
camped  at  Lake  McDermott,  which  is  as  far  as 
automobiles  can  go,  and  walked  or  rode  horses  from 
there,  as  the  points  of  interest  can  only  be  reached 
in  that  way.  Neither  Mrs.  Lydecker  nor  I  had  been 
on  horses  for  a  long  time,  and  after  a  day  in  the 
saddle  were  pretty  sore  and  stiff.  The  park  is  kept 
in  primitive  condition  and  does  not  seem  so  com¬ 
mercialized  as  Yellowstone,  and  no  doubt  some  day 
the  mountain  tops  will  be  viewed  from  airplanes. 
There  are  many  glaciers  that  can  be  reached,  a  lake 
with  small  icebergs  always  floating  in  it  and  plenty 
of  mountain  scenery.  Much  of  the  timber  is  dead, 
due,  it  was  said,  to  two  varieties  of  beetle,  the  pest 
extending  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay  and  unless  a  natu¬ 


ral  check  occurs,  all  the  trees  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Canadian  Rockies  seemed  grander  than  our 
own  Glacier  Park  and  the  trip  around  the  Banff- 
Windermere  Loop  is  delightful.  The  road  runs 
north  from  Glacier  Park  through  McLeod  and  Cal¬ 
gary  and  comes  back  into  the  States  at  Bonner’s 
Ferry,  Idaho.  In  entering  and  leaving  Canada  it  is 
necessary  to  report  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  customs  offices.  Lake  Louise  is  a  gem, 
making  a  wonderful  sight  with  the  ""Victoria  Gla¬ 
cier  in  the  background.  This  glacier  is  very  easily 
i cached  by  a  walk  of  five  miles  from  the  automobile 


Meal  Time.  Fig.  273 


road  and  one  can  get  right  out  on  the  surface  with 
very  little  trouble.  There  is  a  fine  camp  in  Banff 
and  while  here,  on  July  31,  two  inches  of  snow  fell. 
Some  of  the  campers,  who  had  not  taken  heavy 
coats,  made  a  sorry  sight  as  they  sat  around  the 
stoves  in  the  cook  sheds,  and  we  were  glad  to  be 
prepared  for  any  weather.  Next  night,  at  Lake 
Louise,  there  was  a  freeze,  but  it  did  not  damage  the 
radiator.  There  is  no  camp  at  the  lake,  but  good 
spots  alongside  of  the  road  are  available.  Between 
Banff  and  Lake  Louise  a  band  of  a  dozen  antelope 
was  passed  and  we  were  able  to  get  within  20  ft. 
of  them  and  take  their  photos.  See  Fig.  271. 

Mt.  Rainier  is  reached  by  a  good  side  road  from 
Tacoma,  the  entrance  to  the  park  being  56  miles 
from  that  city.  The  mountain  itself  is  a  massive 
block,  flanked  with  snow  and  glaciers,  rising  out  of 
a  level  country  and  surrounded  by  small  peaks. 


.1  N ickel-in-the-slot  Apple  Vending  Machine.  Fig.  274 


Here  seems  to  be  all  kinds  of  mountain  scenery  at 
a  glance,  for  mountains,  valleys,  glaciers,  timber, 
snow  banks  and  masses  of  wild  flowers  are  in  sight 
at  the  same  time.  The  road  goes  as  far  as  Para¬ 
dise  Valley,  half  way  up  the  mountain,  the  last  10 
miles  being  narrow  and  having  many  turns,  and 
traffic  going  one  way  only  at  a  time.  The  camp  is 
there  and  is  rather  poor.  The  mountain,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  often  hidden  in  clouds,  one  party  telling 
us  they  had  been  there  for  five  days  before  a  view 


was  obtained.  We  were  lucky  in  having  a  clear 
morning,  but  by  noon  the  clouds  blotted  everything 
out  again.  Near  Mt.  Rainier  are  some  extensive 
forests  of  Douglas  fir  trees,  tall  and  straight  and 
as  much  as  8  ft.  in  diameter.  j.  s.  lydecker. 


An  Apple  Vending  Machine — Nickel 
in  the  Slot 

LL  of  us  have  seen  money-in-the-slot  machines 
operated.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  stand  by 
and  see  one  of  them  opened?  The  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  which  takes  the  money  and  uses  it  to  open  the 
gate  and  let  out  one  package  is  ingenious,  and  the 
bag  of  coins  which  the  collector  takes  away  is  con¬ 
siderable.  These  machines  cater  to  the  human  na¬ 
ture  or  the  psychology  of  the  town  dweller.  The 
average  city  man  is  a  creature  of  impulse.  As  he 
goes  about  his  work  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a 
desire  to  eat  a  small  piece  of  chocolate  or  to  chew 
a  piece  of  gum  or  smoke  a  little  tobacco.  If  he  must 
wait  until  he  gets  to  a  store  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  forget  about  it  and  go  on.  But  if,  right  at 
his  hand,  he  sees  a  place  where  he  has  only  to  drop 
in  a  penny  or  a  nickel  and  take  out  what  he  wants, 
he  will  make  the  investment.  A  very  large  share  of 
the  money  taken  from  these  machines  would  never 
be  spent  if  the  goods  were  not  put  right  in  front  of 
the  buyer  so  that  they  quickly  fill  his  eye. 

Watching  those  machines  at  work  we  have  often 
wished  that  they  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  sell 
fruit  in  the  same  way.  Every  city  man  now  and  then 
has  a  sudden  “hankering”  for  a  good  apple.  If  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  one  right  then  and  there  he 
would  gladly  eat  it.  The  average  man  does  not  like 
to  seem  “small.”  He  thinks  it  would  be  considered 
small  to  go  into  a  fruit  store  and  buy  one  apple. 
You  could  not  get  him  to  go  into  a  candy  store  and 
buy  one  piece  of  gum  or  a  little  piece  of  chocolate — 
yet  it  seems  quite  the  thing  for  him  to  drop  a  penny 
in  the  slot  and  get  the  gum  in  that  way.  Now  we 
think  the  same  thing  would  happen  if  apples  could 
be  sold  in  that  same  way.  Have  apple-in-the-slot 
machines  in  qvery  public  place — at  moving  picture 
shows,  railroad  stations — wherever  people  gather  for 
any  purpose,  and  thousands  of  people  who  now 
rarely  eat  an  apple  would  join  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  scheme. 
Many  an  apple  man  has  had  his  mind  on  such  a 
scheme  but  there  has  been  no  practical  machine  to 
accept  and  hold  the  money — and  deliver  the  apples. 
Now  comes  Mr.  II.  L.  Treiehler  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y  , 
with  the  machine  illustrated  at  Fig.  274.  We  are 
interested  in  this  project  only  because  we  think  such 
a  plan,  if  it  can  be  made  to  work,  will  do  great 
things  for  the  retail  apple  trade.  We  have  become 
a  nation  of  gum-chewers  largely  because  the  slot 
machines  have  made  it  easy  for  all  to  obtain  the 
gum.  As  a  nation  we  do  not  eat  15  per  cent  of  the 
apples  we  should  eat — because  we  have  not  yet  put 
in  practice  any  device  for  making  it  easy  for  the 
average  man  to  buy  apples  just  when  he  wants 
them.  If  such  a  machine  will  work  in  practice  we 
believe  it  will  soon  double  our  apple  consumption. 
Mr.  Treiehler  gives  this  description  of  his  machine. 
We  want  to  see  it  given  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

The  apples  are  arranged  in  metal  tubes,  one  apple 
above  the  other.  The  tube  is  open  on  the  front  except 
at  the  very  bottom,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  fruit. 
Each  of  these  tubes  will  hold  12  apples,  and  there  are 
14  of  these  tubes  attached  to  a  revolving  cylinder, 
making  168  apples  that  it  will  hold.  A  plunger  pushes 
the  bottom  apple  out,  the  cylinder  then  turns  to  the 
next  tube  and  so  on  until  the  machine  is  empty.  The 
tubes  are  all  attached  together  and  may  be  all  re¬ 
moved  at  once  from  the  cylinder  and  a  different  size 
put  on  so  that  it  will  handle  different  sizes  of  apples. 
The  cylinder  is  equipped  with  drainage  in  the  bottom, 
that  is,  there  is  a  space  12  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
center  which  is  thus  equipped,  so  that  ice  can  be  put 
in  to  keep  the  fruit  cool. 

The  machine  is  operated  with  a  crank,  one  turn  of 
which  throws  out  one  apple.  The  crank  may  be  turned 
at  will,  until  the  nickel  is  dropped  in.  It  will  not 
operate  with  a  penny,  the  penny  drops  through  and 
down  in  with  the  nickels.  The  coin  attachment  is  so 
constructed  that  several  nickels  may  be  dropped  in  at 
once,  and  it  will  feed  them  out  one  at  a  time,  throwing 
out  an  apple  for  each  coin. 

I  took  this  machine  to  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Rochester  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  seemed  to  arouse  more  interest  than  anything 
else  there.  The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  that 
it  called  forth  :  “This  is  the  best  thing  here “This  is 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  for  the  fruit 
grower “In  five  years,  if  properly  handled,  it  will 
double  the  consumption  of  apples.”  Four  men  wanted 
to  buy  machines  and  three  offered  to  help  finance  the 
proposition. 

My  plan  is  to  try  this  out  in  some  medium-size  city 
next  season,  then  if  all  works  well,  to  spread  out  into 
other  cities  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  thing  that  has  caused  comment  is  that  this  apple 
machine  was  invented  by  a  man  from  Appleton,  in  the 
great  fruit  belt  of  Niagara.  I  own  and  operate  a  farm 
of  143  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  fruit. 
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Refrigeration  by  Electricity 

Will  you  give  us  all  the  information  possible  about 
electric  refrigeration  in  the  home?  We  have  current 
but  no  ice  supply.  We  can  get  ice  at  40c  per  100  lbs., 
but  we  must  go  three  miles  for  it  over  a  cement  road. 
Do  electric  refrigerators  last  long?  How  much  cur¬ 
rent  do  they  consume — the  family-sized  ones?  We  pay 
12c  per  kilowatt  for  current.  z.  B. 

HIE  electric  refrigerator  is  one  of  the  recent  de¬ 
vices  marketed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
housewife.  With  one  of  these  machines  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  prepare  many  dainty  dishes  and  one  is  al¬ 
ways  sure  of  a  cold  icebox — that  is  unless  the  cur¬ 
rent  gives  out  or  the  machine  gets  out  of  order.  The 
modern  machines  are  well  constructed  and  based  on 
sound  scientific  principles.  The  main 
objections  to  them  are  the  original  cost 
and  the  rather  high  maintenance.  They 
do  require  some  attention  and  repair. 

If  a  family  is  prepared  to  pay  $300  for 
the  machine  and  about  $70  per  year  for 
maintenance  the  machine  is  worth  get¬ 
ting. 

It  is  rather  a  puzzle  to  some  people 
to  understand  how  the  electricity  that 
heats  our  rooms  can  also  freeze  our 
ice  cream.  To  see  how  it  is  accomp¬ 
lished  requires  the  understanding  of  a 
few  elementary  principles  of  physics. 

When  we  put  gasoline  on  our  hands 
our  hands  feel  cold.  The  evaporation 
of  the  gasoline  cools  our  hands.  The 
scientist  says  that  the  evaporation  of 
a  liquid  to  a  gas  requires  energy  or 
“absorbs  heat.’’  In  this  case  the  heat 
was  absorbed  from  the  hand  and  we 
knew  it  occurred  by  the  hand  feeling 
cold.  Now,  if  we  had  a  pump  driven 
by  steam,  windmill,  or  any  other  power 
— -say  an  electric  motor  and  the  pump 
kept  spraying  gasoline  on  the  hand, 
our  hand  would  feel  almost  frozen.  So 
in  the  electric  refrigerator,  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  drives  a  pump  that  forces  a 
liquid  to  evaporate  to  a  gas  and  cool 
the  icebox.  That  is  how  the  electric 
current  causes  refrigeration  in  the 
home  icebox. 

In  the  machines  now  on  the  market 
the  liquid  that  vaporizes  to  a  gas  is 
either  ammonia  or  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  latter  substance  is  more  commonly 
used  at  present.  The  motor  drives  a 
compression  pump  and  causes  the  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  to  circulate  in  a  copper 
tube.  The  copper  tube  leads  to  a 
chamber  containing  a  salt  solution. 

Sometimes  common  salt  is  used  and 
more  often  calcium  chloride  brine  is 
employed  in  this  chamber.  The  brine 
is  chilled  when  the  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  changes  to  sulphur  dioxide  gas, 
i.  e.  evaporates.  This  evaporation  is 
caused  by  suction  from  the  pump  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  by  the  tfrine  be¬ 
ing  warm.  The  air  in  the  icebox  circu¬ 
lates  against  the  brine  tank  and  is  thus 
chilled.  So  the  liquid  evaporates,  ab¬ 
sorbs  heat  from  the  brine  and  the  air 
is  chilled  by  the  brine.  The  heat  from 
the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  brine  and 
the  operation  continues.  The  current 
is  regulated  by  a  thermostat.  When 
the  brine  is  between  18  °F.  and  22  °F. 
the  current  is  shut  off  by  the  thermo¬ 
stat.  When  the  brine  gets  as  warm 
as  23CF.,  the  current  automatically  goes  on  and  the 
pump  works  until  the  brine  is  about  18°F.  The  air 
in  the  icebox  is  usually  between  40°  F.  and  about 
48 J  I’.  This  temperature  is  a  little  cooler  than  is 
usually  obtained  by  placing  ice  in  the  icebox. 

There  are  two  types  of  refrigerators  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  kind  has  the  refrigerating  plant  in  the  ice¬ 
box,  the  other  type  has  the  motor  and  compressor  in 
the  cellar  and  the  evaporation  chamber  and  brine 
tank  are  in  the  icebox.  Any  sort  of  an  icebox  will 
serve.  It  is,  of  course,  most  economical  to  use  a 
modern  cork-filled,  low  loss  icebox. 

The  refrigeration  plants  cost  about  $300  for  the 
small  kind.  These  chill  five  cubic  feet  to  about  45 2  F. 
and  when  current  is  12c  per  k.w.  it  will  cost  about 
S  to  12c  per  day  for  current.  The  largest  sizes  used 
in  restaurants  and  meat  markets  cost  about  $700  to 
$1,000,  and  cost  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  to  maintain 
the  air  in  the  icebox  at  about  45°F.  c.  w.  w. 


Transplanted  Melons  in  New  Jersey 

WE  find  renewed  interest  in  the  growing  of 
melons  or  cantaloupes  in  some  of  our  East¬ 
ern  States.  Years  ago  a  great  many  melons  were 
grown  in  New  Jersey  and  adjoining  States,  but  the 
heavy  shipments  from  the  West  and  South  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  the  industry.  Now  it  seems  to  be 
coming  back  as  farmers  think  they  have  learned 
how  to  fight  off  insect  pests  and  disease  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  very  large  share  of  the  melons  now 
grown  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  be  started  under  glass 
in  pots  or  boxes.  The  object  is  to  get  the  plants 
well  under  way,  so  that  they  will  be  of  considerable 


is  generally  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  three  or 
four  weeks  before  field  planting  time.  They  must 
be  handled  at  just  the  right  time  in  order  to  keep 
them  growing  properly.  The  plants  are  handled 
with  care  and  given  the  proper  temperature  and 
thinned  out  when  needed.  Then  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  right  they  are  transplanted  outside. 
The  ground  is  heavily  manured  or  a  good  crop  of 
rye  is  plowed  under.  Then  fertilizer  is  used  freely. 
This  mixture  consists  of  450  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
and  150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  broadcast  and  har¬ 
rowed  in,  then  250  lbs.  of  high-grade  tankage  is 
used  in  the  hill  at  about  the  time  of  transplanting. 
After  the  vines  have  run  about  12  in.  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre 
mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  tankage  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  both  sides  of  the  row  and  cul¬ 
tivated  thoroughly  in.  When  the  vines 
are  dusted  or  sprayed  to  keep  off  the 
beetles  and  blight  a  crop  of  very  high 
quality  melons  generally  results  and 
it  has  come  to  be  a  profitable  crop  for 
New  Jersey  once  more. 


A 


Dirt-band  Melon  Plants  Ready  for  Transplanting.  Fig.  375 


size  when  danger  from  frost  has  passed.  This  gives 
a  high  grade  melon,  early,  in  August,  when  planted 
through  Central  New  Jersey.  It  means  a  gain  in 
maturity  of  at  least  two  weeks  and  brings  the 
melons  on  the  market  at  a  profitable  time.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shown  in  Fig.  275  is  taken  from  an  extension 
bulletin  by  L.  G.  Schermerhorn.  This  shows  the 
plant  ready  for  transplanting  in  the  field.  It  is 
found  that  the  wooden  bands  are  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  paper  bands  will  produce  just  as  good  a 
plant,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  hard  to  keep  in 
shape,  while  filling  with  the  soil,  and  more  likely 
to  rot  away  before  transplanting  time.  In  grow¬ 
ing  these  melons  the  bands  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  hot  bed,  cold  frame,  or  on  the  bench  of  the 
greenhouse.  A  thin  layer  of  compost  is  put  in  tin* 
bottom  of  the  bands.  Then  they  are  filled  level  full 
with  a  good  garden  soil  which  will  not  bake  hard. 
Six  or  eight  seeds  are  allowed  to  the  hill.  This  seed 


Ideas  of  a  Cheerful  Dairyman 

N  old  darky  and  his  wife  lived 
happily  together  at  the  edge  of 
town.  They  had  had  a  pleasant  life 
together,  but  the  wife  suddenly  became 
sick  and  died.  The  old  man  soon  be¬ 
came  careless  of  his  appearance,  wore 
ragged  clothes,  with  unkempt  hair  and 
beard,  and  slouched  when  he  walked. 
However,  he  decided  to  marry  again, 
but  had  no  success  in  finding  a  wife. 
One  day  lie  met  his  old  friend  Itastus, 
who  said  to  him :  “George,  why  don’t 
you-all  get  married  again?”  George  re¬ 
plied:  “Taint  no  use.  I  done  tried  and 
nobody  wants  this  pore  old  worn-out 
nigger  no  more.”  “Go  long  now,”  said 
Itastus,  “you  aint  no  wore-out  nigger. 
All  you  gotta  do  is  perk  up  a  little, 
get  a  shave  and  haircut,  put  on  some 
glad  rags  and  walk  like  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Then  when  you  see  a  likely  look¬ 
ing  lady  coming  down  the  street  don’t 
run  and  ask  her  to  marry  you  but  let 
her  get  a  good  look  at  you  and  then  say 
to  yourself :  ‘There’s  a  nigger  that’s 
going  to  get  me  if  I  don’t  watch  out.’  ” 
George  followed  this  advice  and  was 
soon  happily  married  again. 

Now,  I  believe  that  a  great  majority 
of  farmers  feel  like  George,  rather  for¬ 
lorn,  and  think  that  nobody  appreciates 
them  any  more  and  they  have  become 
careless  in  many  ways.  And  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  them  would  be  similar.  They, 
too,  should  “doll  up,”  not  with  clothes 
but  with  new  and  pleasant  ideas. 

We  must  have  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves  and  in  our  business  in  order  to 
inspire  confidence  in  others.  We  must 
believe  that  prosperity  is  just  around 
the  corner,  and  we  must  think  success 
and  talk  success.  Do  you  think  that 
when  a  cattle  buyer  comes  into  your 
barn  and  hears  you  whine  about  low 
prices,  no  sales,  etc.,  he  is  going  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  buying  from  you  or 
anyone  else?  Why  is  it  that  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  think  that  conditions  will 
always  remain  as  they  are?  When 
prices  were  high  during  war  times,  many  times  did 
we  hear  such  statements  as  this:  “Land  will  never 
be  cheap,”  and  “Milk  will  always  bring  a  high  price.” 
Now  that  we  are  at  the  low  ebb,  these  same  people 
think  that  prices  will  always  be  low. 

Even  at  present  prices,  the  past  year  has  been  as 
good  as  any  in  the  past  16  years  that  I  have  been 
farming.  I  keep  around  40  head  of  registered  IIol- 
steins,  24  of  which  are  milk  cows.  My  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  93  acres  and  last  year  I  raised  100  tons 
of  Alfalfa,  more  than  enough  to  feed  my  stock.  1 
have  two  silos,  14x30-ft.  and  these  were  filled  with 
Soy  beans  and  corn  grown  together.  I  also  had 
800  bushels  of  husked  corn  and  1,100  bushels  of  oats 
and  barley.  These  are  good  yields  and  were  possi¬ 
ble  because  the  fertility  of  my  farm  is  constantly 
being  increased  by  the  use  of  manures,  therefore  the 
cows  must  be  given  credit  for  them.  I  did  not  need 
to  buy  any  feed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tops  of 
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oilmeaJ.  I  ground  Alfalfa  hay  and  used 
it  with  the  grain  mixture,  instead  of~bran, 
and  I  liked  it  very  much. 

If  I  do  not  raise  sufficient  feed,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  buy,  as  I  believe  it  false 
economy  to  skimp  on  feed.  The  cows 
will  not  keep  in  good  condition,  and  will 
show  the  bad  effects  for  some  time  after 
they  are  fed  heavily  again.  There  is  no 
'  secret  to  my  success,  but  I  do  read  good 
farm  and  dairy  papers  and  try  to  follow 
the  practices  they  advocate,  such  as  test¬ 
ing,  getting  a  good  herd  sire  and  the  like. 

I  am  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future. 
The  use  of  milk  and  its  products  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  diet  is  being  adver¬ 
tised,  talked  about  and  written  about  so 
much  that  we  will  surely  reap  some  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  Every  dairyman  should  help 
along  this  campaign  for  using  more  milk 
by  beginning  it  at  home.  We  have  long 
had  the  habit  of  drinking  milk  with  our 
meals  instead  of  tea  or  coffee.  Our  hired 
men  have  liked  this  habit,  too,  and  in 
several  cases,  they  have  married  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  in  their  own  homes.  Many 
times  have  I  been  with  a  group  of  men  at 
a  hotel  and  when  I  ordered  milk,  those 
who  had  previously  ordered  coffee 
changed  their  order  to  milk  also.  -When 
I  asked  them  why  they  had  changed  they 
replied,  “Why,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  milk 
until  you  mention.  ;d  it.” 

Therefore  I  say,  “Get  the  milk  habit” 
as  your  slogan,  encourage  every  one  to 
drink  milk,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  ef¬ 
fects,  not  only  in  better  prices  for  what 
you  sell,  but  in  better  health  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  family. 

FRANK  GTJTTENBURG,  JR. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. 


Apricots  and  Borers 

1.  Is  the  apricot  a  cross  between  a 
plum  and  a  peach?  Is  the  Superb  apri¬ 
cot  a  good  variety?  2.  Will  arsenate  of 
lead  painted  on  any  kind  of  fruit  trees 
stop  borers  ?  G.  P.  H. 

Foxboro,  Mass. 

1.  While  the  apricot  is  intermediate 
between  the  plum  and  the  peach  it  is  not 
the  result  of  a  direct  cross  between  the 
two  fruits.  It  is  considered  in  a  class 
by  itself,  consisting  of  three  separate 
species,  all  closely  related  to  the  peaches 
and  the  plums.  In  fact,  so  closely  are 
plums  and  apricots  related  that  they  have 
been  crossed,  giving  the  “plumcot,”  an  in¬ 
teresting  fruit  that  looks  much  like  a 
plum  but  which  carries  something  of  the 
flavor  of  an  apricot.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  have  had  experiences  with 
the  'Superb  apricot ;  we  know  nothing  of 
it.  Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirke,  Tilton, 
and  Moorpark  are  the  important  commer¬ 
cial  varieties. 

2.  Arsenate  of  lead  painted  on  fruit 

trees  will  not  kill  borers.  Washes  have 
a  repellent  effect  upon  some  borers,  but 
they  do  not  kill  them.  The  trend  in  borer 
investigations  is  now  toward  “gassing” 
the  pests,  since  the  excellent  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  treating  peach  borers  with 
paradiehlorobenzene.  But  so  far,  nothing 
has  developed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  h.  b.  t. 


Windbreaks  in  General 

I  wish  to  plant  a  windbreak.  We  have 
the  native  hemlock.  Will  they  make  a 
good  windbreak?  Should  they  be  planted 
in  single  or  double  rows?  I  think  I 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  years  ago 
that  the  single  row  was  best,  and  that 
with  the  trees  close  together  the  limbs 
would  grow  out  on  each  side  of  the  row 
and  not  die  at  the  ground.  E.  T. 

Elkins,  W.  Va. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  native  trees 
for  windbreaks.  They  have  been  proven 
to  be  hardy  and  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  region — otherwise  they  would  not  be 
there.  The  single  row  is  quite  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  taking  less  room.  When 
double  rows  are  planted  the  inside 
branches  die  out  unless  the  rows  are 
planted  far  enough  apart  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  interference,  and  then  the  windbreak 
really  consists  of  two  single  rows  rather 
than  one  double  row.  A  good  method 
where  a  very  tight  windbreak  is  desired 
is  to  “stagger”  the  trees,  so  as  to  give 
each  tree  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  yet  offering  ample  protection 
against  prevailing  winds.  H.  B.  T. 


Fig  Trees  in  Delaware 

I  should  like  some  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  fig  raising  in  our  section.  Will 
they  do  well  as  far  north  as  this?  Should 
they  be  protected  in  the  Winter? 

Milford,  Del.  T.  H.  A. 

Although  the  (fig  may  be  grown  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
naturally  adapted  to  only  a  few  favored 
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localities.  In  the  first  place  trees  of 
tender  varieties  may  be  seriously  injured 
by  Winter  temperatures  of  16  to  18  de¬ 
grees  above  zero  (Fahrenheit).  North 
of  Philadelphia  fig  trees  are  dug  in  the 
Fall  and  stored  indoors  over  Winter.  As 
far  south  as  North  Carolina  they  are 
often  laid  down  and  covered  with  dirt. 
Furthermore,  the  fruit  requires  warm 
nights  and  an  absence  of  rain  while  it  is 
ripening.  'Short  season,  semi-hardy  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  “Brown  Turkey,”  may 
be  grown  quite  far  north.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  northern 
limit  of  fig  culture,  so  that  Delaware  may 
be  considered  as  on  the  border  line.  And 
certainly  figs  will  not  be  at  their 
best  under  Delaware  climatic  conditions, 
even  though  it  may  be  possible  to  grow 
them  in  the  home  garden  or  as  curiosities. 

H.  B.  X. 


Bush  Fruits  in  Henyard 

We  wish  to  grew  berries,  if  in  your 
judgment  it  seems  advisable.  We  have 
three  acres  in  chicken  park,  well-drained 
creek  bottom  land  and  we  are  anxious  to 
get  something  growing  on  it  that  would 
offer  shade  to  the  poultry  and  at  the 
same  time  be  profitable  to  us  otherwise. 
Tell  _  us  whether  the  large  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  would  be  suitable  and  profitable 
here ;  how,  and  when  to  plant.  How 
should  they  be  supported,  by  stakes  or 
trellis?  Would  currants  be  likely  to  be 
worth  our  time  and  trouble? 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y.  m.  f.  parsons. 


Guest  :  “Seem  to  know  your  face — 
met  you  here  before,  I  fancy.”  Host : 
“Very  likely— it’s  my  house!” — Passing 
Show. 
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GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover*  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 

GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H  KING,  147  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  P0S 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfields  dm  PAI 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R  7  Bangor,  Michig* 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j. 


per  Bushel. 

Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 


For  Sale-Sweet  Potato  Plants  ^5pUtTa7d*3  &*£ 

ogue  Free.  W.  g.  FORD  A  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 

DA  HIT  A  D„1L„  ^varieties,  correctly  labeled,  post¬ 
il  (A  11  Li  A  DlilCS  VJk2’  (?,!'  Send  for  price  list. 

W.  E.  CONGDON  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Labeled  Dahlias  J7111  include  at  least  one 

LdUGICU  Udillldb  75c  bulb  and  two  50c  bulbs. 


Mrs.  B.  D.  BAILEY 


Litchfield,  Co 


7fl  fdoomlytr  flladlaolns  $1;  no  2 alike.  12 Dahlias,  $1.  Ca: 
*  *  lias.  Catalogue.  A.  Shorman.Chlcopee  Falls,  Mas 


DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Cactus  Dahlias  .  $1.00 
12  Giant  Decorative  Dahlias  1.00 
30  Large  Gladioli,  Assorted  1.00 
50  Blooming  Size  Gladioli  .  1.00 

12  Giant  Flowering  Cannas  1.00 
12  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 

Plants . 1.00 

Any  collection  ^  1  AA 
by  Parcel  Post  A  •  v/V/ 

All  six  prepaid  for  $5.00 

C.  O.  D.  Shipment  10c  extra 

A  wonderful  collection  of  plants 
and  bulbs  for  that  garden  you  are 
planning.  Have  a  real  flowering 
garden  all  summer. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  order , 

Send  for  Catalogue 
20  ACRES  OF  FLOWERS 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son 

BOX  44,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


viMMiiiiMMminiiM)Miiini)iinHi)imnt//7 


KELLYS’ 

CeAix/Zi&cts 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL 


/“V 


ARE  GUARANTEED  % 

/Delivered  in  good  condition 
1[ — sturdy  and  healthy— well- 
rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  far  Handsome  Catalog  z 

-of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  " 
|True  to  Name  Apples,  Pears,  ” 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental 
trees. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 j 


Pedigreed 
SEED  CORN 

Seed  that  will  grow  and  produce.  Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ei 
silage  Oorn.  #4.50  per  bn. ;  West  Branch  Sweepstake 
#4.»0;  Luce  s Favorite,  #4.50i  Bloody  Butcher,  #4. 0< 
Improved  Learning,  #8.75;  Pride  of  the  North,  *8.7f 
Golden  Glow,  #3,50;  Cornell  No.  11,  #3.75;  90  Da 
Golden  Dent,  #3.50;  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  #8.5t 
Early  8  Row  Canada,  #4.50;  White  Sanford,  $4?00. 
We’ll  pay  freight  on  S  bu.  or  more.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  write  for  Samples. 

non  ...  B*  F*  METCALF  €)  SON,  Inc. 

ZOO  W*  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N,  \ 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Beautiful  Gladioli 

D  AINBOW  COLLECTION  —  1  bulb 
each  of  30  different  varieties,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange, 
rose,  Holiand  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3,  if  separately  labeled.  Sent 
postpaid  with  easy  planting  directions, 
for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 

Send  for  my  free  new  Si-page 
illustrated  Catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 

Bqk  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Berry,  Vegetable  &  FlowerPlanis 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Beet, 
Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  vegetable  plants; 
Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Oriental  Poppy, 
and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  liv¬ 
ing  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


$1  SPECIAL  OFFER  Plants,  8  colors,  Pre¬ 

paid.  Also  Vegetable  plants  of  all  kinds.  Free 

■  catalog.  Wm.  P.  YeacHe,  Bristol,  Pa.  Depf,  Y 


Million*  nf  Actor—1 Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Turnip 
mimuife  Ul  Abler  AJso  transplanted  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

I..  J.  FARMER  Box  20  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Berlin 

t}l/ART 


RERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1925  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Early  Cobblers  and  Iiussets  from 
high-yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  100#  disease  free.  Stored 
at  380  .  Outyield  common  seed 
50  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Hone.ye  Falls,  N.Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS-Varieties 


Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Big  Stem  Jersey 

TOMATO  PLANTS-Varieties 

Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe  and  Earliana 

Prices,  Parcel  Post  paid,  500— 81.60  ;  1,000—88.  Express, 
Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000.  We  ship  the  size  of  plant  you 
wish.  Sat.  guaranteed.  TIFT0N  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc  .Tillon.Gi. 


“PLANTS 


99  Strawberry,  Big  Joe, 
Gandy.  Premier,  Ford, 
Lupton,  Howard  17 


#1  per  100  ;  #5.50  per  1,000.  Sen.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Bii  rel, 
80e  per  100  ;  $4  per  1,000.  Progressive  Everbearer,  #1.85 
per  100;  #8  per  1,000.  ASPARAGUS,  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof,  $8  per‘100;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Palmetto, Conover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Argenteuil,  #1.85  per  100;  #6  per  1,000. 
For  other  varieties  and  Nursery  Stock  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  The  Raynor  Boys,  ItHewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BRINGS  TO  YOUR  DOOR 

0  All  different  n  n  in  e  d  IRIS,  Grand 
u  one-year  undivided  roots,  orJJ5  trans¬ 
planted  PANSY  PLANTS,  fine  ones 
in  bloom.  Seed  of  our  famous  pansies 
ready  soon  at  25c  per  pkt.  300  seeds. 
P.  WARD,  Planlsman,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Late  setting;  open  field  grown,  frost¬ 
proof  CABBAGE,  TO  M  A  TO, 
standard  v  a  r  i  e  ti  e  s;  name  choice. 
,000 — $2,  postpaid.  Charges,  collect, 
$1.25  per  1,000.  Old  reliable  growers.  Prompt. 

J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


H  q  h  ha  fro  Plante'  arieties— Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
UdUUdgC  ■  Id ll lo  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead,  $1.25  per  1,000,  F.O.B.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


PLANTS 

500— #1.25;  1 


FOR  S  A.  L  B 

ARebuilt  Merry  Garden  Tractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


jtomatic  Rain 

Pa/s  for  itself  in  a  Season 


c^Marc 


EVERY  MARKET 
GROWER  AND 
GREENHOUSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 

Write  Wow  For 

FREE  COPY  ‘ 


IT  MAKES  GROWING  SAFE.  Your  two  principal  hazards,  frost 
and  drought,  are  overcome  best  with  a  March  system.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  America  have  proved  this  to  their  satis¬ 
faction.  (Names  on  application). 

IS  A  BIG  LABOR  SAVER  as  compared  to  other  systems.  No  clean¬ 
ing  of  nozzles  —  they’re  screened. 
The  pipes  turn  themselves.  Fields 
are  watered  evenly,  therefore  no 
thin  spots  in  the  growth.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  investigate. 


lim  <§r&w% 


-A.  KJ  - r  s  <7 


m  mw 

ez-  E/xestn  A'ijf  t/z-e  j 


March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 
333  Western  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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Nature  Notes 


Stocking  a  Trout  Pond 

I  have  a  farm  in  New  York  State, 
and  on  it  I  have  a  pond,  about  seven 
acres,  with  a  very  small  sti*eam  run¬ 
ning  into  the  pond.  On  the  other  side 
of  pond  there  is  an  outlet  where  the 
overflow  runs  out,  which  is  very  small. 
Can  I  put  a  screen  across  both  the 
inlet  and  the  outlet,  as  I  would  like  to 
raise  trout  in  pond,  and  would  not 
like  them  to  get  away  down  the 
stream?  It  is  an  ideal  place  I  believe 
for  trout ;  at  present  there  are  lots  of 
perch,  sunflsh,  a  few  rock  bass  and 
some  good-sized  bullheads.  There  are 
also  some  turtles  in  pond.  Are  turtles 
detrimental  to  young  trout?  Are  turtles 
good  to  eat?  If  so,  how  prepared?  If 
detrimental  to  trout  breeding  in  pond 
— how  can  I  get  rid  of  them?  Pond  is 
very  deep  in  some  places,  about  25  to 
30  ft.,  very  good  water.  Bottom  part 
sand  and  part  very  muddy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  grass,  vegetation 
and  some  water  lilies  on  pond.  I 
would  like  to  raise  trout  in  the  pond 
for  fishing.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  it 
supports  so  much  fish  of  different  va¬ 
rieties  it  could  be  made  to  support  a 
large  number  of  trout,  but  how  can  I 
keep  them  in  pond?  s.  k. 

New  York. 

There  are  so  many  angles  to  this 
question  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
very  definite  answer  to  it.  Only  a 
lawyer  familiar  with  local  conditions 
could  tell  what  the  rules  might  be  in 
regard  to  the  private  stocking  of  the 
pond  and  the  screening  of  the  inlet 
and  outlet  to  prevent  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  fish.  I  believe  it  has  been 
held  that  if  any  owner  gave  permission 
to  have  State  fish  dumped  in  there  it 
will  prevent  any  later  owner  from 
stocking  it  with  his  own  fish  and  then 
preventing  others  from  catching  those 
fish.  All  landowners  should  be  very 
cautious  about  permitting  any  State 
fish  or  game  to  be  planted  on  their 
land.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  very  desirable  to  keep 
trespassers  off.  In  this  case,  a  local 
lawyer  should  be  asked  about  the  legal 
and  historical  questions  involved. 

The  description  of  the  pond  leaves 
several  questions  to  be  answered  be¬ 
fore  we  can  tell  just  what  kind  of  fish 
will  do  best  there.  If  the  pond  is 
actually  as  deep  as  stated,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  cool  enough  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  for  any  kind  of  trout  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  do  well.  I  suppose  that  the 
bottom  is  more  or  less  sandy  close  to 
shore,  and  that  the  muddy  bottom  be¬ 
gins  where  the  water  is  about  3  to  4  ft. 
deep.  The  kind  of  soil  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  bottom  of  the  brook  that 
flows  into  the  pond. 

It  is  quite  important  to  know  the 
character  of  the  stream  flowing  into 
the  pond.  Is  the  bottom  muddy,  sandy, 
gravelly  or  rocky?  Is  the  water  cold? 
Does  it  flow  through  an  open  meadow 
or  is  it  well  shaded  by  trees  and 
bushes?  These  questions  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  trout  in  the  pond.  Many  trout 
streams  and  ponds  in  this  country  are 
maintained  by  stocking  them  every 
year.  The  fish  in  them  simply  live 
and  grow  until  they  are  caught  out, 
but  they  do  not  breed.  Fish  cannot  be 
said  to  be  established  in  such  a  place. 
In  this  pond,  the  only  chance  for  brook 
trout  to  breed  is  in  the  inlet  brook. 
If  this  furnishes  a  continuous  supply 
of  cold  water  through  the  year;  if  it  is 
well  shaded ;  if  it  does  not  freeze  to 
the  bottom  in  Winter,  and,  if  it  has  a 
series  of  sandy  or  gravelly  pools  sepa¬ 
rated  by  gravelly  rapids,  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  suitable  breeding  ground  for  trout. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  species  of 


trout  would  breed  in  the  pond.  Unless 
the  brook  is  fed  by  cold  springs  and 
has  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  it  is* 
not  likely  that  trout  would  breed  there. 

All  species  of  trout  prefer  cold  water. 
A  few  can  stand  fairly  warm  water, 
but  do  not  do  so  well  there.  All  the 
fish  you  mention  as  being  in  the  pond 
now  prefer  warm  water.  They  can 
stand  water  cold  enough  for  trout,  but 
do  best  in  warmer  places.  Have  you 
measured  the  depth  of  the  pond,  or  is 
your  statement  based  on  what  you  have 
been  told?  Those  who  have  made  many 
pond  surveys  tell  me  that  a  pond  which 
is  more  than  20  ft.  deep  usually  has 
the  local  reputation  of  being  bottom¬ 
less.  Without  special  sounding  weights 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
depth  of  mud-bottomed  ponds. 

Turtles,  especially  snapping  turtles, 
are  great  fish  eaters.  They  prefer  their 
fish  dead  and  well  ripened,  but  can 
catch  some  living  ones.  Unless  very 


numerous  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm.  They  can  be  caught  on 
hooks  baited  with  stale  fish  or  in 
baited  hoop-nets.  The  simplest  way  to 
kill  them  is  by  plunging  into  boiling 
water  as  is  done  with  lobsters  or  crabs. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  shell  (the  horny 
part)  and  outer  skin  will  slip  and  can 
be  -rubbed  off.  This  leaves  the  bony 
part  of  the  upper  and  lower  shell  in 
place.  Separate  these  and  take  out  the 
meat,  which  can  be  cooked  in  many 
ways.  In  making  soup  the  bony  part 
of  the  shell  may  be  chopped  up  and 
put  in  to  add  to  the  thickening. 

As  this  pond  is  already  well  stocked 
with  fish  which  seem  well  suited  to 
conditions  there  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  trying  to  make  a  change.  The 
description  does  not  suggest  a  pond 
especially  well  suited  to  trout,  and  it 
is  hard  enough  to  get  these  fish  es¬ 
tablished  where  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  If  an  attempt  is  really  made  to 
stock  the  pond  with  trout  and  the  in¬ 
let  is  suitable,  the  best  way  would  be 
to  put  about  a  thousand  good  finger- 
lings  in  the  inlet  late  in  the  Summer 
and  let  them  work  down  into  the  pond 
as  they  will.  Repeat  every  Summer 
unless  young  trout  from  natural  breed¬ 
ing  are  found  in  the  inlet.  Stocking  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year  will  not 
build  up  the  pond  very  rapidly,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  if  the  inlet  would  main¬ 
tain  any  more,  and  there  would  be 
little  use  putting  them  directly  in  the 

pond.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Grasshoppers  in  South 
America 

The  people  of  South  America,  and 
especially  of  Argentina,  are  troubled 
greatly  by  swarms  of  locusts  or  grass¬ 
hoppers.  These  insects  apparently  come 
from  the  wild  lands  surrounding  Argen¬ 
tina.  They  swarm  out  of  these  territories 
and  pass  in  regular  tracks  through  the 
agricultural  section,  cleaning  up  every¬ 
thing  as  they  pass.  These  swarms  travel 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  generally  in  the 
same  direction,  each  year.  When  they 
arrive,  or  when  they  are  due  to  arrive, 
farmers  make  common  cause  against  them 
and  the  government  helps  as  best  it  can. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  says  that 
these  grasshoppers  generally  make  their 
invasion  in  July  or  September.  They 
come  in  well-defined  columns  or  clouds. 
The  insects  will  fly  for  certain  distances 
and  then  alight  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground.  Each  female  locust  will  lay  from 
SO  to  120  eggs  at  a  sitting.  When  they 
have  eaten  the  ground  bare  around  this 
camping  place,  the  swarms  fly  on  and 
seek  a  new  place  for  another  operation. 
The  female  insects  lay  batches  of  eggs, 
eight  lots  in  all,  at  intervals  from  15  to 
20  days.  These  eggs  hatch  in  due  time 
and  send  out  new  armies  or  swarms  to 
follow  upon  the  first  one.  It  is  said  that 
the  life  of  one  of  these  locusts  runs  about 
220  days.  At  the  end  of  about  00  days, 
it  is  fully  grown  and  fledged  with  wings 
so  that  it  can  fly.  Before  these  wings 
are  formed,  however,  the  hoppers  crawl 
over  the  country,  and  this  is  the  time  for 


fighting  them  effectively  before  their 
wings  are  formed.  Long  sheets  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  are  laid  in  the  track  of  the 
swarm.  Then  the  swarm  is  driven  from 
behind  up  to  this  metal  barrier.  In  this 
way  the  hoppers  are  trapped  as  they  can¬ 
not  fly  over  .the  sheet  iron,  but  pile  up 
in  heaps  at  the  side  of  it.  When  in  this 
condition,  they  are  killed  by  burning  or 
burying  in  pits  and  millions  of  them  are 
destroyed  in  this  way.  There  is  a  para¬ 
site  which  follows  the  hoppers  on  the 

wing  and  deposits  eggs  on  their  bodies. 
From  these  eggs  are  hatched  parasites 
which  destroy  the  insects.  It  is  said 

that  in  Argentina  this  barrier  of  gal¬ 

vanized  iron  is  more  effective  than  the 
use  of  poisoned  bait  in  the  west.  In 
Argentina  there  is  a  law  which  compels 
every  land  owner  to  turn  out  and  do  his 
share  of  fighting  whenever  these  locust 
swarms  appear.  Inspectors  and  regular 
officers  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  work,  and  many  miles  of  these  iron 
barriers  are  put  in  front  of  the  swaFms. 
and  in  this  way  the  army  of  invaders  is 
held  up. 


Was  It  a  Rattler? 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  account 
of  the  poisonous  snakes.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  there  are  other  snakes 
beside  the  rattler  that  rattles?  Here  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  insists  that  there  are  no 
poisonous  snakes  in  this  part  of  Mary¬ 
land.  There  are  some  in  Western  Mary¬ 
land  where  it  is  rocky  instead  of  sandy. 
Still,  as  the  official  mind  is  sometimes 
“set  in  its  way,”  I  would  like  your 
opinion.  On  a  hot  day,  while  walking 
along  a  sandy  path,  at  top  of  a  hill,  a 
snake  about  3  ft.  long,  a  dusty  brownish- 
gray,  with  whitish-cream  lines  across 
his  back,  curled  up  quickly  and  held  his 
tail  up  which  vibrated  so  rapidly  that  I 
could  hardly  see  it  at  all,  with  a  sharp 
rattling  noise.  Something  like  a  dry  pod 
of  peas,  only  more  of  a  stinging  quality 
to  it.  I  was  very  much  frightened, 
which  is  unusual  with  me,  as  I  do  not 
mind  snakes,  and  like  some  of  them.  I 


had  come  very  near  stepping  on  this 
one.  so  he  gave  me  fair  warning,  and 
while  I  was  frozen  with  fear,  he  just 
rolled  down  the  hill.  My  father  some 
time  before  that  had  heard  a  rattle  like 
this,  but  saw  no  snake,  as  the  place  was 
much  overgrown.  My  little  boy,  a  few 
days  ago,  saw  a  snake  like  the  one  I  saw, 
and  said  it  made  a  noise  like  hitting  a 
dry  leaf.  My  husband  a  few  years  ago 
saw  and  heard  a  snake  rattling,  but  as 
the  snake  was  all  black  in  color,  he 
thought  nothing  of  it  and  let  it  go.  The 
first  three  experiences  were  all  near  the 
same  place.  This  farm  is  much  over¬ 
grown,  only  a  small  part  of  it  under 
cultivation.  «  «  w 

Maryland. 

Yes,  there  are  other  snakes  that  rattle 
when  angered,  both  poisonous  and  harm¬ 
less  varieties,  but  their  rattling  is  that  of 
dry  'leaves,  sticks  and  stones  with  which 
their  tails  come  in  contact  as  they  make 
the  latter  vibrate  vigorously.  Only  the 
rattlers  have  a  special  apparatus  attached 
to  the  tail,  with  which  to  warn  their 
enemies  and  invite  their  friends  and  in 
this  they  are  distinct  from  all  other 
species  of  snakes  the  world  over.  Caus- 
ing  the  tail  to  vibrate  rapidly,  however,  is 
a  habit  common  to  many  varieties  of 
snakes  and,  under  some  circumstances, 
this  might  produce  sounds  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  rattling  of  a  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  rattler.  If  the  snake  that  you  saw 
lay  in  the  open,  threw  itself  into  a  coil 
upon  your  approach,  elevated  its  tail  and 
produced  an  unmistakable  and  prolonged 
rattling  with  that  part  of  its  body,  I 
think  that  you  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  you  saw  a  real  rattler,  whether  there 
are  any  in  your  part  of  the  State  or  not. 
It  is  not  strange  that  it  ran  away  when 
given  an  opportunity,  for  the  banded  or 
timber  rattlers  of  the  East  run,  rather 
than  fight,  unless  cornered.  These  tim- 
bei  tattlers  come  in  two  colors,  one  near¬ 
ly  ot  quite  black,  with  a  specially  black 
tail,  the  other  with  a  sulphur  yellow 
under  color  and  dark  stripes  or  blotches 
across  its  back.  It  is  said  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  black  ones  are 


Ants  in  Lawn 

A  portion  of  my  front  lawn  is  infested 
with  large  black  ants.  In  area  it  is 
about  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing..  The  ants  have  so  honeycombed 
this  section  that  one  sinks  almost  to  the 
ankle  in  the  earth  when  walking  over  it. 
Is  there  any  reasonably  simple  way  of 
removing  the  cause  of  this  trouble?  I 
have  tried  several  well-known  brands  of 
commercial  “repellent”  but  none  of  them 
seems  'to  give  the  desired  result,  a.  s.  b 

Westport,  Conn. 

The  extensive  galleries  tunneled  by 
ants  in  your  lawn  should  be  treated  with 
bi-sulphide*  of  carbon.  Persistent  and 
thorough  use  will  destroy  the  colonies. 
This  chemical  is  a  liquid,  inflammable  and 
explosive;  it  must  be  handled  with  the 
same  precautions  as  gasoline.  Punch 
holes,  with  a  crowbar  or  pointed  stick, 
in  all  the  main  workings,  pour  into  each 
hole  half  a  teacup  of  the  chemical,  and 
then  put  a  clod  of  earth  over  the  hole. 
It  is  advisable  to  lay  sacks  or  other  cov¬ 
ering  over  the  whole  place,  after  treating 
it,  to  hold  in  the  fumes.  This,  repeated 
if  other  workings  show,  will  certainly  de¬ 
stroy  the  colonies. 

An  excellent  method  of  destroying  ants 
when  they  enter  the  house  is  to  poison 
them  with  tartar  emetic,  three  grains  of 
the  poison  to  four  tablespoons  of  sugar  or 
syrup,  laid  upon  bits  of  wood  or  paper 
where  they  run,  and  sometimes  this  may 
be  convenient  outside  also.  This  is  for 
black  ants;  the  small  red  ants  are  more 
attracted  by  fat,  and  the  poison  may  be 
mixed  with  lard  or  meat  drippings. 


Rabbits  and  Robins 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  an  old 
rabbit  has  a  nest  of  little  ones,  six,  I 
think,  right  in  the  garden  close  to  the 
house.  The  children  found  them  when 
they  were  only  a  day  old.  They  see  them 
every  day,  and  how  they  grow  !  They  are 
the  cutest,  dearest  things.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  house  an  old  robin  has 
her  nest  down  low  in  a  cherry  tree,  so 
low  the  children  can  see  in  it  standing  on 
the  ground.  The  children  are  crazy  about 
the  robins  and  rabbits.  I  think  the  wild 
things  have  lots  of  confidence  in  us.  I 
do  so  enjoy  the  letters  from  farm  women, 
as  I  am  a  farm  woman,  and  as  I  am  a 
farm  mother  am  especially  interested  in 
letters  from  other  mothers. 

New  York.  mrs.  g.  e.  h. 
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M  a  r  k  e 

N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Recently  several  fruits  have  been  added 
to  the  limited  number  of  those  available 
during  the  Spring  months.  While  straw¬ 
berries  are  the  most  important,  286  car¬ 
loads  being  received  on  the  New  York 
market  during  the  week,  most  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  there  were  also  received  a  few 
crates  of  huckleberries  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  blackberries  from  Florida. 
Georgia  has  commenced  shipping  early 
peaches  and  plums  and  the  few  packages 
arriving  brought  high  prices.  The  peaches 
were  Mayflowers  and  sold  up  to  $7  a 
crate,  while  the  huckleberries  brought 
about  48c  a  quart.  The  first  car  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cantaloupes  was  received  during 
the  week,  an  earlier  start  than  usual  of 
the  cantaloupe  season,  although  heavy 
shipments  are  not  expected  until  about 
the  first  of  June.  Florida  watermelons 
are  also  a  recent  addition  to  the  fruit 
list.  West  Indian  pineapples  have  been 
very  reasonable  in  price,  $2  to  .$2.50  a 
crate,  but  citrus  fruits  have  been  rather 
high.  Apples  were  very  dull  as  is  not 
unusual  at  the  coming  of  warm  weather. 
Baldwins  ranged  $4.50  to  $7  a  barrel  and 
Albemarle  Pippins  $6.50  to  $10  a  barrel 
as  to  quality. 

The  vegetable  market  had  its  usual  ups 
and  downs  with  new  potato  receipts 
amounting  to  about  360  carloads  for  the 
week.  'South  Carolina  is  now  shipping  a 
few,  but  the  season  is  coming  on  rapidly, 
receipts  showing  a  wide  range  in  quality 
and  condition.  The  market  weakened  a 
little.  Receipts  of  Maine  potatoes 
amounted  to  238  carloads  for  the  week, 
compared  with  134  carloads  for  week 
ending  May  9,  the  increased  receipts  be¬ 
ing  due  to  better  prices,  prices  advancing 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  to  $2  to  $2.35  per 
150-lb.  sack  during  the  intewnittent  two 
weeks.  New  onions  were  firm  and  prices 
are  much  higher  than  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Nearby  lettuce  is  becoming  more 
plentiful  and  the  market  is  much  easier. 
Spinach  was  neglected  and  radishes  were 
weak.  Asparagus  was  irregular,  but  gen¬ 
erally  brought  good  prices,  cool  weather 
preventing  heavy  shipments  and  market 
depressions.  A  slow  market  on  cabbage 
was  followed  by  lighter  arrivals  and  an 
advance  in  prices.  Celery  was  dull.  New 
beets  generally  sold  fairly,  but  carrots 
weakened.  Tomatoes  continue  to  show  a 
wide  range  in  quality  and  condition  with 
fancy  stock  bringing  high  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

As  to  be  expected  at  this  season,  there 
was  a  moderate  decrease  in  egg  receipts 
and  the  market  on  western  and  nearby 
eggs  was  inclined  to  firmness.  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  were  a  little  short  of  require¬ 
ments,  causing  some  buyers  to  turn  to 
nearby  eggs  for  their  immediate  needs. 
There  is  still  considerable  stock  going 
into  warehouses  for  shippers’  accounts. 
Export  trade  was  also  a  factor  in  causing 
a  firmness  to  the  egg  market,  over  20,000 
cases  being  shipped  to  Argentine  during 
the  week.  This  outlet  will  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  be  closed  for  the  season  within  a 
week  or  two.  Cold  storage  holdings  con¬ 
tinue  to  exceed  stock  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
On  the  18th  New  York  had  about  933,- 
500  cases  as  against  744,300  cases  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  while  the  total  for 
the  four  large  cities.  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  shows  2,352,- 
742  cases  as  compared  with  2,082,859 
cases  on  May  18,  1924. 

The  live  fowl  market  wras  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  While  receipts  were  only  a  little 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous,  trad¬ 
ing  was  slow  and  even  at  lower  values 
fowl  were  difficult  to  move  without  mak¬ 
ing  almost  daily  concessions  to  previous 
market  values.  Light-weight  fowl  have 
had  preference,  bringing  from  1  to  2  cents 
a  pound  more  than  heavy.  The  cool 
weather  affected  the  market  on  broilers, 
receipts  being  fairly  liberal  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  generally  draggy.  Trading  in  ducks 
was  active.  Fresh  killed  broilers  eased 
off  8  to  5c  a  pound  due  to  larger  arrivals, 
nearby  40  to  50c  a  pound,  as  to  quality. 
Barreled-packed  fowl  were  inclined  to 
weakness,  especially  those  weighing  five 
pounds  or  over.  Squabs  were  also  weak 
and  lower.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  as  reported  for  the  entire 
United  States  for  May  1  show  holdings 
of  broilers  to  be  nearly  5,000  lbs.  heavier 
than  a  year  ago,  roosters  13,200  lbs. 
heavier,  and  fowl  about  2,000  lbs.  larger 
than  on  'May  1,  1924.  In  New  York  hold¬ 
ings  of  dressed  poultry  are  large,  Federal 
statistics  showing  about  19,292,000  lbs. 
on  hand  on  May  18,  compared  with  only 
11,472,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Large  bales  of  Choice  Timothy  hay 
were  in  good  demand,  but  small  bales  of 
good  quality  hay  were  in  over  supply 
and  moved  slowly.  The  majority  of  hay 
offered  was  medium  and  lower  grade  for 
which  there  was  a  limited  demand.  Rye 
straw  slow.  B.  w.  s. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c;  pullets’ 
eggs,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — 'Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — 'Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  12%c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endives,  pk., 
30c  ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  Boston,  head,  12c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.40  ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ; 
green  onions,  lb.,  5c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  60c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
seed  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  pieplant,  10c ; 
radishes,  5c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  15c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  lb., 
3c;  bu.,  90c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c;  fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  34c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers, 

I  y2  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Chickens,  lb.,  38c ; 
fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1  y2  lbs., 
lb.,  50c;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — 'Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,.  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  39c ;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — 'Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $6 ;  milch 
goats,  each  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  35c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5%c;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  heavy,  lb., 

II  to  14c ;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  29  to  38c ;  broilers,  lb.,  65c ; 
geese,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
50  to  60c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  45  to  65c ;  broilers,  70  to  90c ; 
geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  29  to  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.65  to  $2;  cabbage,  crate, 
35  to  40c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  garlic,  lb., 
20c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6  to  8c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to 
50c. 

Honey,  qt.,  6  to  75c ;  per  cap,  20  to 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $19 ;  No.  2,  $15  to 
$17 ;  'No.  3,  $12 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb. ,  17  to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  baby  lambs,  lb.,  35 
to  38c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  veal,  lb.,  17  to 
19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  33  to  35c; 
roosters,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28 
to  30c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  doz., 
30  to  31c. 

Apples.  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  beet  greens,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  'horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
kale,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  lettuce,  crate.  Ice¬ 
berg,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  35  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  24 
to  30c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  string  beans, 
green,  hamper.  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  wax. 
hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  vgetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  clover  honey,  strained, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  per  qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c ;  clover,  comb,  24-sec.  case,  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  24-sec.  case,  $4 ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 


a 


nd  Prices 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

There  are  cherries  in  the  market  and 
now  and  then  melons,  showing  the 
advance  of  the  season,  in  spite  of  the 
latter  May  frosts.  The  season  is  about 
ten  days  ahead  of  last  'Spring  and  yet 
decidedly  late. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — <  Butter, 
firm :  creamery,  44  to  49c ;  tub,  42  to 
46c;  dairy,  37  to  42c.  Cheese,  steady: 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  24  to  25c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  firm  :  hen¬ 
nery,  32  to  34c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  30  to  32c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  active  :  tur¬ 
key,  35  to  45c ;  fowl,  20  to  30c ;  broilers, 
38  to  42c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  24c ;  ducks, 
28  to  32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry, 
big  supply:  turkeys,  30  to  32c;  fowls, 
25  to  29c ;  broilers,  40  to  50c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  22c;  ducks,  26  to  30c; 
geese,  18  to  20c;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — -Apples,  steady  : 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Greening, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  sec¬ 
onds,  65c  to  $1 ;  Western  Winesap,  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  steady :  home 
grown,  40  to  50c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$7.25;  Bermuda,  $8  to  $10;  sweets, 
hamper,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries.  Cal., 
84b.  box,  $3.75  to  $4.  Strawberries,  ac¬ 
tive,  fine:  Virginia,  32-qt.,  $4  to  $6. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  : 
marrow,  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady  :  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  Texas, 
white  and  yellow,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Vegetables,  steady :  asparagus,  1-lb. 
bunches,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $3  to  ^$3.25;  celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$o.25  to  $3.75 ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  hamper, 
$4  to  $4.25 ;  egg  plant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  curly, 
10- lb.  basket,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Iceberg,  do., 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  box,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  pie  plant,  dozen 
bunches,  25  to  49c;  peas,  hamper.  $8  to 
$4_;  radishes,  doz.  bunchen,  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  turnips,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — 'Honey,  active :  light  comb,  20 
to  22c ;  dark,  15  to  17c ;  case,  $3  to  $4.50. 
Maple  products,  quiet:  sugar,  lb.,  14  to 
20c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady :  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  Clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  Rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  Wheat  and 
Oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $31.50;  Middlings,  $33.50;  Red 
Dog,  $46.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.75 ; 
oilmen],  $45;  hominy,  $42.50;  gluten, 
$41.20 ;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  18,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

jNo.  2  white  oats . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats . 55% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.33% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 1-30% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran .  36.40 

Standard  middlings  .  37.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  49.40 

White  hominy .  44.90 

Flour  middlings  .  41.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  43.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  48.90 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  21,  1925. 

In  effect  May  18.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$2;  Class  2B.  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2;  Class 
3 A,  $1.80;  Class. 3B,  $1.80;  Class  3C, 
$1.70. 

Non-pool :  Class  1.  $2.23 ;  Class  2, 
$2 ;  Class  3A,  $1.70 ;  Class  3B,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.43% 

Good  to  choice . 40  @  .42 

Lower  grades . 36  @  .39 

New  Zealand . 42%  @  .43 

Packing  stock . 18  @  .27 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.21  @$0.22 

Average  run  . 18  @  .19% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.39@$0.40 


Medium  to  good  . 

.35 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

.  .37  @ 

.as 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .34  @ 

.35 

Common  to  good . 

.  .29@ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.$0.25  @$0.26 

Broilers  . 

.  .40@ 

.55 

Roosters  . 

.  .12@ 

.13 

Turkeys  . 

.  .25@ 

.30 

Ducks  . 

.  .15@ 

.20 

Geese  . 

.  .10@ 

.15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.35 

t 


.43 

32 

,55 

,19 

55 

50 

40 

.26 

.22 

50 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 32 @  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@ 

Fair  to  good . 26@ 

Broilers  . 35  @ 

Roosters  . 17@ 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51@ 

6  to  7  lbs . 46  @ 

'Small  and  slips . 35@ 

Fucks  . ,  .25  @ 

Geese  . 15@ 

'Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. .  .  6.00(5) 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.00(@  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 3.75  @  4.75 

_  Culls . 1.00@ 

Pigeons,  doz . 1.00@ 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 12@  15 

_  Culls . . . 07 @  ’.10 

Lambs,  head .  6.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.25 

Fulls  .  5.25 @  5.75 

Cows  .  3.50@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 10.00@10.25 

Lower  grades .  7.00(5)  9.00 

'Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@17.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.00 


2.00 

1.25 

1.50 


3.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
3.75 
0  50 


Feets,  bu .  2.50@ 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket -  1.00@ 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.00(5) 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 1.00@ 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 1.00@ 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.25(5) _ 

Garlic, ^  100  lbs . 10.00@12.00 

.75 
3.00 

4.50 
1.75 

3.50 
2.00 
3.50 

3.50 
.75 

2.00 
1.00 

2.50 
3.00 

2.50 

1.50 

4.50 
1.25 
3.00 


Kale,  bbl . 50@ 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  2.00@ 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate .  1.00@ 

Bu.  basket  . 75@ 

Onions,  new,  bu . 2.00@ 

Parsley,  bu . .* _  3.50(5) 

Feas,  bu .  1.50@ 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@ 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 25@ 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50@ 

Spinach,  bbl . 50@ 

Squash,  bu . 50 @ 

'String  beans,  bu .  1.00@ 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1.50@ 

Sorrel,  bu .  1.00(5) 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@ 

Turnips,  new,  bu . 75 (a) 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  . .  2.50@ 
POTATOE  S 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.50(S>$4.00 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.80(8)  2.30 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.25@ 

Southern,  bbl . 2.50@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@ 


1.30 
6.25 
3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$7.50 

Albemarle  .  6.50(5)10.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  5.25 

Gano  .  3.00@  5.25 

_  Stark .  4.00@  7.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.50 

Huckleberries,  N.  O.,  qt . 35@  40 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  8. 00(8)33. 00 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00(5)  7.75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  3.50@  6.50 

'Strawberries,  qt.  . . 10@  .28 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  bx  2.50@  4.0() 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2 .  21.00@23.00 

„  No-  3 .  19.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  15.00@17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.37 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 30 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt .  *28 

Certified,  pt . .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52(5)$0. 

Cheese . 34  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@ 

Gathered . 35  @ 

Fowls  . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens . 50@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 10@ 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @ 

Cabbage,  lb . 04 @ 

Cucumbers,  each . 10@ 


•  $0.52@$0.53 

.38 

.  .50@ 

.55 

.40 

.  .40@ 

.45 

.  .50@ 

.60 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

.  .45@ 

.155 

.  .03  @ 

.01 

..  .35@ 

.20 

.  .10(6) 

.15 

.  .05@ 

.15 

.  .04  @ 

.05 

.  .10  @ 

.15 
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FOR  EVERY 
KIND  of  SPRAYING 

Fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  gardens,  vines  flowers 
—  for  whitewashing  cold-water 
painting,  spraying,  disinfecting, 
for  washing  automobiles,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  the 

^SMITH 

Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER1 

will  do  the  job  easily,  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically. The  finest 
of  compressed  air  sprayers.  Tank 
holds  |  about  four  gallons.  Few 
Btrokes  of  heavy  brass  pump  com¬ 
presses  air  to  discharge  contents. 
Automatic,  non-clog  brass  noz¬ 
zle,  adjustable  from  coarse  spray 
to  finest  mist. 

Sold  by  hardware,  seed  and 
implement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

70  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


m 


Spray!  for  Bigger  Profits 


“FRIEND  ”  TRACTION  SPRAYER 


Spray  potatoes  and  vegetables  with  the 
“Friend”  easy  running  high  pressure 
traction  sprayer.  Has  simple,  durable  dou¬ 
ble  action  pump  mounted  along  either  side 
of  tank,  giving  quadruples  pump  action. 

100  gal.  tank  of  best  tank  material.  Regu¬ 
lar  “Friend”  pressure  controller,  pressure 
gauge  ;  large  air  chamber.  Nozzle  booms 
equipped  with  powerful  projective  nozzles 
which  produce  a  fine  mist  like  spray  com¬ 
pletely  involving  all  parts  of  plant. 
Booms  made  in  several  sizes. 

Send  for  catalog  T25  for  full  information. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Ce.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Distributed  in  Hudson  River  Valley  by  L.  Herring, 
Ulster  Park,  N,  Y-  In  New  England  by  Bolton 
Fruit  (Jo.,  Bolton,  Mass,  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  by  Tyson  Bros.  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Compost  and  Fertilizer 
for  Garden 

What  artificial  fertilizer,  if  any,  could 
be  mixed  with  decayed  leaves,  and  gar¬ 
bage  from  house  to  equal  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  for  use  on  vegetable  garden?  Also 
what  fertilizer  for  tomatoes,  without  mix¬ 
ing  with  leaves?  C.  c. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Oak  leaves  contain  but  a  little  less 
nitrogen  than  stable  manure,  but  this 
nitrogen  is  not  very  available,  and  the 
leaves  are  quite  sour.  They  should  be 
mixed  with  lime  and  well  worked  over. 
Then  a  combination  of  three  parts  by 
weight  of  fine  bone  and  one  part  of 
muriate  of  potash  mixed  with  the  leaves 
will  give  a  fair  substitute  for  manure. 
If  you  have  but  a  few  tomato  plants  we 
advise  using  one  of  the  mixed  goods.  If 
the  acreage  is  large  it  may  pay  to  buy 
the  chemicals  and  mix  at  home.  We  sug¬ 
gest  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  one  of  dried 
blood,  three  of  acid  phosphate,  and  one  of 
muriate  of  potash. 

Preparing  Spinach  for 
Market 

How  is  spinach  bunched  for  home  mar¬ 
ket?  How  is  it  marketed  in  barrels? 
(What  are  the  usual  prices  to  charge  lo¬ 
cally?  MRS.  G.  s. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Spinach  is  the  easiest  and  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  grown.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible.  It  is  ready  for 
market  May  10.  It  is  generally  sold  in 
bushel  hampers,  as  it  will  heat  if  packed 
in  barrels,  about  15  lbs.  to  the  hamper. 
For  the  past  five  years  it  has  averaged, 
75c  per  hamper  in  the  local  market.  Fall 
planting  should  begin  about  August  10 
and  continue  until  September  10.  Vic¬ 
toria  and  King  of  Denmark  for  Spring 
and  Bloomsdale  or  Norfolk  for  Fall 
planting.  WM,  perries. 


Results  Are  What  Count! 


The  new  UTILITOR  leads  its  field  because  of  its 
superior  service  record.  Nine  fundamental  im¬ 
provements  in  the  new  UTILITOR  grlve  it  greater 
power  and  flexibility,  higher  mechanical  efficiency, 
and  unequalled  economy  of  operation  and  upkeep. 
The  new  UTILITOR  is  a  real  money-making, 
money-saving  investment  for  every  farmer,  fruit¬ 
grower,  truck-gardener,  florist  and  nurseryman. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent,  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man. 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dept.  F,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Horseradish  Culture 

Is  horseradish  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise?  What  did  it  sell  for  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  Fall?  How  much  does  it  yield 
per  acre?  I  have  a  piece  of  nice  moist 
muck  land.  Will  it  do  well  on  this? 
Would  lime  be  any  benefit?  G.  A.  D. 

Greenfield,  N.  Y. 

Horseradish  is  a  profitable  crop.  The 
yield  is  about  4,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
the  wholesale  price  last  year  was  about 
8c  per  pound.  Your  moist  muck  land  is 
all  right  if  it  is  not  soggy.  A  good  coat 
of  lime  broadcast  after  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  will  be  of  benefit,  but  not 
enough  to  carry  ’crop  through.  Broad¬ 
cast  half  ton  4-8J6  phosphate  per  acre, 
and  harrow  in  before  setting  cuttings. 

w.  p. 


Carpenters  &  Builders 

Before  paying  big  money  for  a  high  priced  saw  rig, 
get  full  particulars  about  the  Kennedy  Utility  Saw, 
the  little  saw  that  is  doing  the  big  saw’s  work. 

Sturdy  enough  to  be  belted  direct  to  a  gasoline  engine 
or  motor  car  engine.  Operates  from  a  light  socket 
where  current  is  available.  Takes  saws  up  to  10” 


diameter.  BALL 
Doubles  a  BEARING 
carpenter’s 
output. 

Quickly  pays 
for  itself  on 
the  farm. 

Order  one 
on  trial,  guts  any 
Your  money  Angle 
back  if  it  Table  Tilts 
fails  to 
please  you. 

Or,  write  for 
literature. 


KENNEDY 
III.N.7,hSTi 
Philadelphia 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 
and  Powered  Lawn  Mower 


mows  the  lawn.  Free  Circular. 


Federal  Foundry  Supply  Co. 

2671  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
•  postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
I  lllllllililllilll  l!l:l!l:lil!lSI:l!l!lil!l!l!l!l!lllil!ri!ITITI!|ll;l!lll!lll!lllil!l1llll 


Canning'  Apples 

I  canned  over  60  quarts  of  Summer 
fruit,  Williams  and  Eary  Harvest,  and 
they  are  delicious  now.  Our  apple-par¬ 
ing  machine  cores,  pares  and  slices.  I 
cut  the  rings  into  small  pieces  and 
pressed  them  down  in  jar  and  when  half 
full  put  in  a  little  water  to  fill  spaces 
and  then  filled  jar,  pounding  the  apple 
down,  then  added  water  to  cover  the  ap¬ 
ple  and  a  little  salt,  put  on  rubber,  cover, 
snapped  down  one  wire  and  put  jar  into 
steamer  for  20  minutes.  Then  snapped 
down  second  wdre  and  let  cool.  Fine  for 
pies  and  puddings,  but  needs  more  cook¬ 
ing  for  sauce.  They  taste  like  fresh 
apples.  If  apples  are  losing  their  flavor 
add  a  little  lemon  juice  in  making  pies. 

MRS.  L.  B.  0. 


Vegetables  Run  to  Tops 

The  vegetables  in  my  garden  last  year 
were  inclined  to  grow  more  to  tops.  It 
is  a  clay  loam,  and  has  been  well  fertilized 
with  hen  manure.  Would  you  think  that 
nitrate  of  soda  would  correct  this  condi¬ 
tion?  If  so  what  quantity  would  you  use 
per  acre?  r.  e.  s. 

When  plants  act  in  this  way  making 
too  much  leaf  and  stem,  we  have  evidence 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil — where  chicken  manure  is  continu¬ 
ously  used  we  usually  have  this  result, 
for  such  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
on  such  soil.  This  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse  by  adding  more  nitrogen. 
Wood  ashes  would  help  or  a  mixture  of 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  On 
a  clay  soil  it  is  likely  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  alone  would  give  you  good  results. 
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BOTTOM 

Hoprue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
tliis  exclusive  facing  feature. 

AIho;  Greater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crashing.  Higher  and 

_  safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 

Patent  Pending  Fine  storage  qualities. 

Yoa  should  investigate  (his  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers . 

Aom®  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Ort.  &  Lbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Ran  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E«Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St. .Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Covilie  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Wood  Chucks  Must  Go! 

They  destroy  growing  crops,  they  fill  the  fields  with  dan¬ 
gerous  holes,  they  frequently  undermine  embankments 
and  weaken  levees.  There  is  no  room  for  them  on  an 
up-to-date  farm. 

Woodchucks  can  be  exterminated  easily,  effectively 
and  economically  with 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

A  heaping  tahlespoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
is  placed  in  the  opening  to  each  burrow.  The  moisture 
in  the  air  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
which  kills  the  woodchucks.  There  is  no 
escaping  it;  they  die  in  their  tracks. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


w  z0" 

cyanogas 

cAU3UrlCY,Nl0l 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“THE  AUTO  HOG” 

Part  I 


It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  May. 
After  a  cold  wet  Spring  nature  seemed  to 
have  relented  for  the  moment,  and  she 
came  all  smiles  and  sunshine  to  utilize 
her  tears  and  gloom  by  coaxing  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  grass  and  shrubs  into  growth  and 
glory.  A  little  girl  sat  on  the  doorstep 
and  watched  a  robin  hopping  across  the 
lawn.  There  was  a  small  lilac  bush  out 
by  the  road  just  lifting  its  purple  head 
above  a  clump  of  barberry.  There  were 
only  a  few  simple  shrubs  in  this  country 
yard.  Here  were  hard-working  people — 
living  in  a  lonely  place  with  only  time 
stolen  from  the  tasks  of  earning  a  hum¬ 
ble  living  to  give  to  flowers  and  lawns. 
The  lilac  belonged  to  the  little  girl.  She 
had  bought  the  bush  with  her  own  money. 
She  had  dug  around  it  and  watered  it 
and  an  old  gardener  had  told  her  how 
to  trim  and  nip  off  the  buds  so  as  to 
throw  all  its  strength  into  one  great 
flower.  There  it  stood,  now  towTering 
above  the  barberry — the  very  queen  of 
lilacs — a  purple  fragrant  beauty  such  as 
never  had  been  seen  in  that  town  before. 
The  little  girl  smiled  as  she  sat  and 
watched  it.  To  her  it  was  a  holy  thing — • 
a  beautiful  expression  of  love.  She  had 
watched  and  tended  it  with  one  purpose 
in  mind.  Up  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  farm  lay  the  family  burying  ground. 
Grandfather  was  an  old-fashioned  man, 
firm  and  stern  in  his  upholding  of  fami¬ 
ly  traditions.  And  so  when  his  daughter 
ended  her  sad  life  he  insisted  that  she  be 
buried  in  this  lonely  little  graveyai'd — 
at  home.  There  she  lay  under  the  big 
oak  tree  which  the  old  ancestor,  four  gen¬ 
erations  back,  had  left  when  he  cut  the 
farm  out  of  the  forest.  Grandfather  had 
a  grim  purpose  in  this,  too.  For  this 
little  girl  sitting  on  the  doorstep  on  this 
dreamy  May  afternoon  was  the  last  of 
the  race — the  terminal  bud.  Grandfather 
somehow  had  the  idea  that  the  child 
would  never  leave  the  farm  where  her 
mother  rested.  That  was  part  of  the  old 
family  pride.  And  the  child  had  grown 
this  great  lilac  as  her  best  offering  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother.  In  a  few  days 
now  she  would  cut  this  beautiful  bloom 
and  put  it  on  her  mother’s  grave — and 
mother  would  understand  all  that  was  in 
her  daughter’s  heart.  So  you  may  under¬ 
stand  something  of  what  the  flower  meant 
to  the  little  girl  on  that  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon. 

=>  *  *  *  * 

There  was  a  puff  and  snort  down  the 
road,  and  a  big  automobile  came  tearing 
up  the  little  hill.  The  driver  stopped 
the  car  in  front  of  the  farmhouse.  He 
was  a  fat  eoarse-looking  man  with  a 
round,  brutal  face — the  top  of  his  head 
bald  and  shining.  Beside  him  sat  a  thick 
pasty-faced  woman — overdressed  and  un¬ 
der-cultured.  It  was  a  typical  pair  of 
the  new  breed  which  gasoline  has  de¬ 
veloped — auto  hogs.  They  sat  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  letting  their  little  swinish  eyes 
run  over  the  noble  view. 

“Aint  nature  wonderful?”  said  the  wo¬ 
man  with  a  fat  sigh  which  sounded  like 
the  exhaust  from  a  car. 

“Aint  it !  Ilow’d  you  like  to  live  in 
such  a  place?” 

“Too  far  from  Broadway !  Me  for  the 
lights  of  home  and  something  doing.” 

She  ran  her  eye  over  the  house  and 
lawn  and  discovering  that  lilac  bloom  nod¬ 
ding  gloriously  about  the  shrubs,  pointed 
her  finger  at  it.  It  was  a  pasty  finger 
bedecked  with  a  paste  diamond. 

“That’s  what  I  want !  You  got  the 
nerve  to  get  it  for  me?” 

You  know  how  Tennyson  mentions  one 
trait  of  human  nature — 

“In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love  !” 

It  is  doubtful  if  Tennyson  had  in  mind 
a  fat,  common  woman  with  a  double  chin 
nudging  a  man  with  three  chins  hanging 
to  his  lower  face  like  lumps  of  fat,  but 
there  are  certain  fundamental  freaks  of 
human  nature  which  endure  through  all 
the  ages.  You  have  probably  read  the 
poem  of  the  beautiful  lady  who  threw 
her  glove  down  into  the  lion’s  den  and 
then,  with  her  eyes,  challenged  the 
knight  at  her  side  to  go  and  get  it.  He 
imitated  Daniel,  though  for  a  far  less 
worthy  cause,  dodged  the  lions,  picked  up 
the  glove,  climbed  out  of  the  den  and — 
Very  wisely  threw  it  in  the  lady’s  face. 
This  fat  man  was  evidently  the  slave  of 
hjs  lady,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  hesitated. 

‘  “Aint  afraid,  are  you?  There  aint  no¬ 
body  but  that  kid  around.  No  dog  that 
I  can  see.  I  want  that  flower” — and  she 
pointed  again. 

And  then,  with  the  world-old  urge 
which  radiated  from  that  pasty  finger  the 
fat  man  climbed  out  of  the  car,  ran  to  the 
lilac  bush  and  broke  off  the  flower.  He 
did  not  cut  the  stem  but  twisted  and  tore 
it  and  ruined  the  shape  of  the  bush. 
Then  he  ran  back  to  the  car,  tossed  the 
token  into  the  lap  of  his  lady  and  went 


tearing  down  the  road.  They  both  waved 
their  hands  derisively  at  the  forlorn  lit¬ 
tle  figure  on  the  doorstep.  When  grand¬ 
father  came  home  he  found  the  little  girl 
still  on  the  doorstep,  staring  in  dry¬ 
eyed  despair  at  the  mutilated  lilac. 

*  *  if  *  * 

Of  course  these  auto  hogs  wrere  quite 
incapable  of  realizing  what  they  had 
done.  I  have  told  this  story  to  several 
men  who  are  not  emotional  by  nature. 
They  all  tell  me  that  if  they  had  been 
there  with  a  gun  they  would  have  taken  a 
shot  at  that  fat  couple  and  stood  for  the 
consequences.  I  would  not  countenance 
that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would 
make  one  of  a  company  to  treat  them  to 
a  good  dose  of  horsewhip  or  paddle.  I 
think  such  creatures  are  incapable  of  un¬ 
derstanding  just  what  such  conduct  means 
through  any  appeal  to  sentiment  or  justice. 
They  will  have  to  absorb  a  wholesome 
respect  for  law  and  decency  through  their 
skin  if  at  all.  I  have  a  friend  who  tells 


The  Joint  Marketing  Research  staff  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  issues 
a  pamphlet  from  which  the  cut  on  this 
page  is  re-engraved.  The  box  is  supposed 
to  contain  Winesap  apples  from  the 
Northwest  sent  across  the  country  for 
retail  trade  in  New  York  City.  This  ta¬ 
ble  shows  the  distribution  of  the  .$5.09 
which  the  apples  brought  at  retail  : 

Retailer’s  margin  . $1.90  37.3% 

Jobber’s  margin  . 53  10.4 

Wholesaler’s  margin . 43  8.5 

Transportation  charges . 78  15.3 

Shipping  Organization  . 26  5.1 

Grower’s  portion  per  box.  1.19  23.4 


Total  . $5.09  100.0% 

According  to  this  the  grower  received 
$1.19  put  of  a  consumer  price  of  $5.09. 
The  grower  therefore  received  a  little  less 
than  a  24-cent  dollar.  We  have  been 
granting  him  a  35-eent  dollar,  while  many 
of  the  authorities  say  that  he  gets  far 
more.  It  would  seem  from  this  statement 
that  the  apple  grower  must  help  support 


me  of  a  case  where  after  much  trouble 
he  managed  to  keep  the  robins  away  from 
a  sweet  cherry  tree  until  the  fruit 
ripened.  This  tree  stood  by  the  road  at 
some  distance  from  his  house.  One  day 
he  started  down  to  pick  these  cherries, 
and  found  a  car  standing  in  the  road  with 
a  fat  man  sitting  on  the  front  seat  read¬ 
ing  the  morning  paper.  Up  in  the  tree 
were  three  children  and  an  enormous  wo¬ 
man  picking  cherries.  And  they  had  an 
original'  way  of  picking.  They  were 
breaking  off  great  limbs,  well  covered 
with  fruit,  and  dropping  them  to  the 
ground.  One  lame  boy  was  picking  these 
branches  up  and  loading  them  into  the 
car.  The  farmer  was  too  astonished  at 
first  to  speak  but  finally  he  found  his 
voice : 

“Get  out  of  that  tree  !” 

The  boys  scrambled  down,  but  the  wo¬ 
man  sat  on  a  large  limb  and  answered : 

“I’ve  got  all  I  want  and  now  I  am 
coming  down.  You  get  out  of  here,  and 
if  you  stand  there  and  watch  me  come 
down  my  husband  will  lick  you.  George, 
are  you  going  to  sit  there  and  see  your 
wife  insulted  by  this  hick?” 

George  dropped  his  paper  and  began  to 
pull  off  >his  coat.  The  farmer’s  coat  was 
already  off.  His  sleeves  were  already 
pulled  up,  and  George  didn’t  quite  like 
the  looks  of  those  brown  arms.  He  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  down  the  road  came  the  hired 
man  and  a  good-sized  dog. 


“Henry,”  said  the  farmer,  “you  stand 
behind  that  car  and  if  they  show  any 
fight  punch  that  tire  with  your  pitchfork 
and  then  strike  that  fire  alarm.” 

The  woman  slid  down  out  of  the  tree 
in  some  way  and  started  to  tell  the  farm¬ 
er  what  she  thought  of  him  but  Henry 
raised  his  pitchfork  and  George  induced 
her  to  stop.  They  unloaded  the  cherries 
and  George  just  about  emptied  his  poc- 
ketbook  in  settling  for  the  damages.  As 
the  woman  stepped  into  the  car  she  fired 
one  last  shot  : 

“Wait  till  we  come  back  with  our 
crowd !  I'll  bring  some  fighters  next 
time  !” 

But  George  glanced  silently  at  the 
three  home  defenders.  They  stood  in 
line,  the  brown-armed  farmer,  the  hired 
man  with  his  pitchfork  and  the  dog  with 
his  shining  teeth.  George  had  enough. 
They  never  came  back. 

*!•  ^  ^ 

That  is  the  way  to  treat  auto-hogs 
when  you  can  get  to  them.  They  are  not 
all  like  that — -some  of  them  are  merely 
thoughtless.  If  they  could  only  know  just 
what  they  are  doing  they  would  never 
take  such  property.  I  know  of  one  case 
W’hich  comes  to  mind  at  Decoration  Day 


five  other  families  besides  his  own !  The 
approach  to  Manhattan  Island  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  difficult — the  transfer  across  the 
river  and  switching  in  the  railroad  yards 
being  slow  and  costly. 

This  pamphlet  also  states  that  a  sack 
of  potatoes  weighing  150  lbs.  was  hauled 
1.120  miles  for  42  cents.  The  terminal 
movement  of  less  than  five  miles  took  17 
cents.  The  truck  haul  to  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer,  about  10  miles,  cost  45  cents.  Thus 
the  handling  by  switch  engine,  truck  and 
float — a  distance  of  less  than  15  miles — 
cost  62  cents,  while  «fie  haul  of  1,120 
miles  cost  42  cents  and  the  producer  had 
what  was  left,  after  the  retailer  took  out 
his  share.  The  Port  Authority  proposes 
to  remedy  all  this  by  organizing  a  cheap¬ 
er  distribution  in  the  local  market.  There 
is  another  solution.  Why  bring  apples 
or  potatoes  all  the  way  from  Oregon  and 
Michigan  while  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  products  just  as  good  or  better 
within  150  miles  of  the  market? 


The  real  significance  of  this  dav  has 
passed  out  of  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
younger  people.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  bring  it  back.  Perhaps  the  feeling 
which  comes  to  those  who  fully  remember 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the  Civil 
War  would  not  fit  this  younger  genera¬ 
tion — yet  I  think  the  experience  of  my  old 
friend  will  perha’ps  make  you  a  little 
more  thoughtful  of  the  property  rights 
of  others.  It  will  come  a  little  late  for 
the  actual  celebration  of  Decoration  Day 
but  as  you  know  there  are  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  like  to  crowd  their  offering  into 
one  day  and  then  forget  all  about  it  for 
364  days.  For  example,  “Mother’s  Day.” 
I  never  could  quite  see  the  poetry  or  the 
practical  love  of  giving  mother  a  carna¬ 
tion  on  one  day  and  leaving  her  to  fill  her 
own  woodbox  for  364  days.  We  may  well 
remember  our  loved  ones  not  only  with 
flowers  but  with  loving  deeds  every  day 
in  the  year.  Now  I  told  this  story  of  the 
little  girl  and  the  auto  hog  to  an  old 
friend.  He  sat  silently  for  some  time 
after  hearing  it  and  then  said :  “I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  I  was  once  an  auto  hog 
myself.  I  was  cured  of  that  by  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  I  have  never  told  before. 
I  will  tell  you.” 

And  I  pass  it  on  here  in  the  words  of 
my  old  friend  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  them.”  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued! 


A  Dog  and  His  Dinner 

The  following  note  comes  from  an  in¬ 
dignant  woman  in  Pennsylvania  : 

There  is  a  dog  that  runs  away  from 
home  and  comes  here  every  little  while. 
He  lives  about  five  or  six  miles  from  here 
through  the  woods.  His  master  knows 
where  he  is,  but  leaves  him  here  any¬ 
where  from  eight  to  21  days  before  he 
comes  and  gets  him.  I  want  pay  for  his 
food,  but  his  master  says  I  have  no  right 
to  feed  him.  If  I  did  not  he  would  eat 
everything  I  set  out  for  my  chickens  and 
cat.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  if 
he  comes  here  again?  I  told  his  master 
to  keep  him  at  home,  and  he  just  grinned 
but  I’m  not  going  to  feed  him  and  then 
have  the  owner  come  after  him  without 
paying  somewhere  near  what  it  is  worth. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  b.  h.  l. 

One  way  to  regard  this  wrnuld  be  to 
realize  in  full  the  high  compliment  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dog’s  behavior.  He  has 
evidently  sampled  the  food  served  at  va¬ 
rious  houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  is 
convinced  that  this  woman  is  the  best 
local  cook.  The  food  she  serves  must  be 
superior,  or  the  dog  would  go  somewhere 
else  for  his  food.  We  all  know  that  the 
minister  and  other  public  characters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  teacher  who  “boards  around.” 
find  that  some  housekeepers  are  very 
superior.  The  opinion  of  a  dog  is  worth 
recording. 

The  owner  of  this  dog  seems  to  cut 
a  very  poor  figure.  There  are  two  things 
in  the  social  life  of  country  districts 
which  goad  one  on  to  the  limit  of  self- 
control — or  beyond.  One  comes  when  a 
woman  puts  her  head  out  of  a  window 
and  speaks  her  mind  to  her  husband.  Who 
knows?  He  may  be  asserting  his  author¬ 
ity  to  the  hired  man  or  handing  out  wis¬ 
dom  to  a  neighbor,  or  setting  an  example 
of  dignity  to  the  children.  Just  as  he 
wants  to  be  most  impressive  his  wife  pops 
her  head  out  through  the  window  and 
tells  him  what  she  thinks  of  him.  Either 
looking  out  of  the  window  or  “talking” 
alone  would  be  bad  enough,  but  when  the 
two  are  combined  you  can  hardly  expect 
the  average  man  to  be  fully  responsible 
for  what  he  says  or  does.  He  is  surely 
under  great  provocation. 

And  nearly  equal  to  that  is  the  exas¬ 
peration  which  comes  to  a  woman  when, 
after  she  has  laid  down  the  law  to  a  man 
and  finally  spiked  it  in,  he  “just  grins.” 
That  grin  is  an  incentive  to  murder  if 
there  ever  was  one — and  all  over  a  dog. 

This  woman  lives  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  is  a  remedy  for  her,  and  it  is  clearly 
outlined  in  the  Pennsylvania  dog  law. 
The  State  Veterinarian  outlines  the  case 
in  the  following  letter: 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  dog  law,  there 
are  several  ways  this  matter  can  be  tak¬ 
en  care  of.  However,  we  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  they  all  be  used  in  this  case,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  mean  the  dog 
would  suffer,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
recommend  the  placing  of  the  weight  of 
the  law  on  the  dog  where  the  owner  is 
known  at  fault. 

If  the  dog  in  question  is  a  prqperly 
licensed  dog  wearing  a  license  tag,  and 
it  persists  in  visiting  the  lady’s  premises, 
she  can  request  the  local  constable  to 
take  the  dog  and  impound  it.  The  con¬ 
stable  should  then  notify  the  owner  to 
reclaim  it,  and  make  him  pay  all  reason¬ 
able  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  its 
detention.  This  is  a  duty  charged  to 
constables  under  the  Pennsylvania  dog 
law.  Very  likely,  one  payment  will  cure 
this  owner  and  he  will  most  likely  keep 
his  dog  at  home  in  the  future.  If  he 
should  not  reclaim  it  after  being  prop¬ 
erly  notified  by  the  constable,  the  con¬ 
stable  can  either  dispose  of  the  dog  in  a 
humane  manner  or  sell  it  to  a  person 
who  will  give  it  a  good  home,  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  cover  the  expense  of  its  de¬ 
tention.  This  would  seem  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  way  to  handle  this  case  under  the 
circumstances. 

If  the  dog  in  question  is  not  a  properly 
licensed  dog,  or  does  not  wear  the  license 
tag,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  police 
officers,  of  which  constables  are  included, 
to  kill  such  dog  if  found  running  at  large. 
Running  at  large  means  “running  on  the 
public  'highways  or  on  the  premises  of 
others  than  the  owner  of  the  dog  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  owner  or  keeper.”  Such 
unlicensed  dog  if  it  enters  any  field  may 
be  killed  by  the  owner  or  tenant  of  such 
field,  or  their  agent,  while  the  dog  is  in 
the  field,  without  any  liability  or  respon¬ 
sibility  of  any  nature  for  such  killing. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  put  all  the 
blame  .and  punishment  un  this  dog.  The 
owner  is  the  one  most  at  fault.  He 
should  be  made  to  pay  a  good  round  sum 
for  the  dog’s  food,  and  be  given  some 
punishment  that  will  properly  fit  the 
crime  of  grinning  when  an  exasperated 
woman  tells  him  the  truth  about  his  be¬ 
havior. 


A  24-cent  Dollar 
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Our  Friend  the  Woodchuck 

Part  I 


One  of  the  largest  common  rodents  in 
the  farming  areas  of  the  United  States 
is  the  common  woodchuck,  woodshock  or 
groundhog.  The  scientists  call  this  ani¬ 
mal  “Maryland  marmot,”  although  they 
are  not  over  abundant  in  Maryland.  The 
naturalists  call  them  Marmota  Monax, 
and  tell  us'  there  ai-e  three  races  in  the 
'Northeastern  United  'States.  As  boys, 
we  used  to  call  them  “chucks,”  and  when 
we  related  weird  and  fantastic  tales  of 
their  prowess,  we  called  these  little  ani¬ 
mals  “the  Red  Monk.” 

A  characteristic  description  of  a  wood¬ 
chuck  would  be,  a  rodent  (gnawing  ani¬ 
mal)  of  stout  form,  tail  short  and  bushy, 
ears  very  short,  thumb  on  front  paws — 
a  mere  knob  with  a  nail —  and  four  other 
fingers  with  claws.  There  are  four  well- 
developed  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  The 
cheek  pouches  are  small.  In  color  these 
animals  are  yellowish  browrn  abcwe  with 
a  pepper  and  salt  effect  made  by  the 
white  tipping  of  the  long  blackish  hairs. 
The  head  is  usually  dark  brown,  becoming 
whitish  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
muzzle.  The  paws  are  yearly  black.  Be¬ 
low,  these  animals  are  brown  but  tinged 
with  orange,  especially  on  the  legs.  The 
tail  is  black  or  brownish-black  with  some 
wdiite  tippings  to  the  hairs.  An  adult 
is  about  24  in.  long  and  the  tail  is  about 
5%  dn.  in  length.  The  hind  foot  is  about 
3  in.  long.  The  usual  weight  of  an  adult 
is  9  to  10  lbs. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  camping 
in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  I  caught  a 
black  woodchuck.  This  was  a  freak,  and 
the  strange  color  was  due  to  too  much 
coloring  matter.  This  trait,  melanism,  as 
it  is  called,  seems  to  occur  among  wood¬ 
chucks  more  than  among  other  animals. 
The  white  woodchuck  with  pink  eyes,  the 
albino,  is  quite  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 
specimens  in  museums. 

In  habits,  the  woodchuck  is  a  forest 
animal  but  it  prefers  the  open  areas  of 
the  forest  rather  than  the  dense  thicket. 
The  woodchuck  loves  high  and  dry,  sun¬ 
ny  areas  and  gravelly  ridges  and  wooded 
clay  banks  are  most  attractive.  A  few 
make  their  homes  in  stone  walls  or 
“hedge-rows”  and  some  boldly  dig  the 
open  'fields,  never  asking  permission  of 
the  landowner !  The  woodchuck,  when 
occupying  a  burrow,  seldom  goes  over 
100  feet  from  the  entrance  of  its  home. 
In  the  mating  and  migration  season  a 
roving  “chuck”  may  travel  one  or  two 
miles.  'Seldom  does  the  same  woodchuck 
occupy  the  same  hole  two  or  more  years 
in  succession,  but  they  are  not  adverse 
to  occupying  an  old  burrow,  deserted  by 
another  woodchuck.  A  new  home  each 
year  seems  to  be  the  rule.  Sometimes  a 
woodchuck  will  have  two  burrows — one 
in  an  open  field  and  another  in  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  field  and  wood.  Nearly 
every  burrow  has  two  openings  —  one 
with  a  mound  of  earth  before  it  and  the 
other,  less  conspicuous,  several  feet  away 
without  any  dirt  around  it.  This  sec¬ 
ond  entrance  was  dug  from  underground, 
whereas  the  first  was  started  on  top  of 
the  ground.  The  hole  that  has  little  or 
no  dirt  about  it  usually  descends  almost 
perpendicularly  for  several  feet,  then 
slopes  off  to  join  the  other  entrance. 
Woodchucks  burrow  about  3  or  4  ft.  deep. 
I  have  seen  holes  fully  7  ft.  in  depth.  The 
burrow  is  usually  7  to  10  ft.  long  but  may 
be  20  ft.  in  length.  Often  a  woodchuck 
burrow  will  have  three  or  four  entrances 
and  two  or  more  blind  alleys  under¬ 
ground. 

Often  if  a  woodchuck  is  pursued  by  a 
dog  or  other  enemy,  it  will  run  into  a 
burrow  and  proceed  to  plug  the  burrow 
behind  it.  When  frightened  they  can  dig 
with  remarkable  speed  and  bury  them¬ 
selves  within  a  minute  if  the  earth  be 
soft  enough.  In  the  burrow,  the  wood¬ 
chuck  usually  makes  a  nest  and  nursery 
combined.  This  chamber  is  usually  above 
the  lowest  dip  of  the  passage,  so  it  is 
not  practicable  to  drown  a  woodchuck 
out.  The  nest  is  used  as  a  Winter  home 
and  as  a  place  for  the  care  of  the  little 
“chucks.”  The  woodchuck  always  con¬ 
structs  an  underground  toilet.  He  em¬ 
ploys  the  dry  earth  method  of  disposing 
of  waste  material  and  it  is  very  efficient. 
When  the  ground  is  very  hard  and  the 
refuse  room  gets  over  half  full  of  dry 
excreta,  the  woodchuck  carries  all  the 
material  out,  buries  it  near  the  edge  of 
the  mound  and  then  puts  the  closet  in 
order  again.  The  young  woodchucks  use 
this  room  before  they  are  five  weeks  old. 
So  it  is  justly  claimed  that  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  one  of  the  cleanest  animals  in 
the  world. 

Woodchucks  are  not  polygamous.  Never 
more  than  two  adults  are  found  in  one 
burrow  at  a  time.  In  the  wmodchuek's 
code,  there  is  no  rule  forbidding  getting 
a  new  mate  another  season,  but  they  are 
bound  to  each  other  “for  better  or  for 
worse”  for  the  one  season  “for  the  sake 
of  the  children.”  Divorce  is  unknown 
(among  these  farm  dwelletrs,  and  the 
widowed  or  deserted  mother  dutifully 
waits  a  year  before  she  weds  again.  The 
courting  is  done  in  the  Fall,  and  after 
marriage  the  happy  pair  sleep  all  Winter 
in  their  new  home.  In  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  in  May  the  children  bless  the 
household.  Sometimes  there  are  twins, 
but  more  frequently  five  or  eight  come  to 
the  proud  parents.  Often,  after  the 


babies  come,  the  father  goes  away,  not  to 
mate  again,  but  to  live  as  a  sort  of  a 
hermit.  But  more  often  the  husband  and 
father  returns  and  dutifully  helps  the 
overburdened  mother  caring  for  the  wee 
’chuckies. 

The  baby  woodchucks  are  very  tiny  and 
undeveloped.  They  are  wTell  guarded  by 
the  mother  and  each  one  gets  attention. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  their  eyes  open 
and  along  in  mid-June  when  they  are  six 
or  seven  weeks  old,  the  mother  takes  them 
out  to  see  the  sun.  If  a  baby  wood¬ 
chuck  is  caught  at  this  time,  it  usually 
will  grow  up  to  be  tame  and  will  not  bite 
when  older.  The  writer  caught  one  some 
years  ago  and  it  was  quite  fearless,  would 
eat  out  of  his  hand  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  security  of  captivity.  Almost  any¬ 
one  who  lias  kept  a  woodchuck  will  con¬ 
cede  they  are  better  than  rabbits,  even  if 
nature  did  not  give  them  the  dainty  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bunny. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCHELL. 


The  Many-sided  Potato 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  the  potato,  one  of 
our  great  American  crops,  is  being-  neg¬ 
lected  for  more  easily  prepared  substi¬ 
tutes,  such  as  rice  and  macaroni.  Why, 
we  all  wonder?  Its  skin  perhaps  is  its 
worst  enemy.  However,  I  decline  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  majority  of  housewives  are 
so  lazy  as  to  reject  the  potato  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  skin  which  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
potato  is  much  more  difficult  both  to 
transport  and  to  store  than  the  neat 
paper  containers  in  which  its  most  dead¬ 
ly  rivals  come  to  us,  making  a  decidedly 
ornamental  appearance  upon  our  store¬ 
room  shelves.  The  chief  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  is  probably  just  popular  fad.  We 
all  know  the  force  of  these  fads — while 
they  last. 

The  prestige  of  the  potato  might  be 
saved  by  a  counter  campaign^— though 
I  doubt  it.  Some  one  of  its  champions 
might  shyt  a  “potato  week.”  But  “weeks” 
of  all  kinds  are  so  common  with  us  now 
as  to  cause  scarcely  a  ripple.  I  am  a 
firm  friend  of  the  potato ;  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  furnished  me  many  delightful 
surprises,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not 
yet  exhausted  its  possibilities.  Its  ver¬ 
satility  is  amazing.  Following  are  a  few 
hints,  only  one  or  two  of  which  are 
original  with  me.  but  all  of  which  are 
comparatively  unusual,  I  believe.  With 
me  as  I  write  are  visions  of  crisp 
Autumn  nights  on  the  farm  at  home,  with 
mealy  baked  potato  just  bursting  from 
its  skin  and  dripping  with  newly-made 
butter. 

There  is  a  delicious  cream  of  potalo 
soup  to  be  made  by  adding  salt,  pepper, 
butter  and  whole  milk,  a  little  parsley  too 
if  available,  to  the  water  in  which  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  boiled.  Imagine  how 
tasteless  macaroni  or  rice  water  would 
be  similarly  treated.  Also  potato  water 
added  to  thickened  gravies  in  place  of 
water  adds  to  the  flavor  and  food  value. 

Nearly  all  dark  cakes  are  made  richer 
by  combining  with  the  liquid  part  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  fluffily  beaten  mashed  potato.  I 
often  add  several  thoroughly  mashed  to  the 
liquids  before  stirring  in  flour  for  bread. 
These  two  pointers  are  of  use  in  cutting 
down  flour  consumption  just  a  little — a 
burning  question  in  these  latter  years. 

Somewhere  I  have  seen  a  recipe  for 
potato  pie.  Only  the  name,  however,  re¬ 
mains  with  me  now.  If  anybody  has  a 
recipe  like  this  on  file  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it. 

Potato  fluff  is  a  good  occasional  de¬ 
sert.  Combine  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  two  cups  mashed  potato,  one  cup 
bread  crumbs  which  have  been  soaked  in 
one  cup  milk,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
lump  of  butter,  pinch  of  salt,  and  one 
teaspoon  lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  Fold 
in  whipped  whites  and  bake  until  nicely 
browned.  This  is  especially  good  served 
along  with  stewed  prunes. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  possibilities  of 
potato  balls  and  croquettes.  It  seems 
that  the  potato  can  be  made  to  figure  in 
almost  every  staple  item  on  the  bill  of 
fare.  The  much-valued  potato  has  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  on  a  most  generous  portion 
of  my  “Household  Book.”  I  would  be 
glad  of  other  suggestions  to  add  to  those 
I  already  have.  b.  g.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — iWe  have  made  a  little  in¬ 
vestigation  among  some  of  our  city 
housewives,  and  this  reveals  a  few  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  potato  is  losing  its  popu¬ 
larity.  The  great  proportion  of  city 
people  live  in  small  flats.  They  do  not 
like  to  store  food.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
potatoes  in  any  quantity.  It  is  a  bulky 
and  “dirty”  crop  to  handle — so  they  say. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
rather  common  or  vulgar  food.  In  sev¬ 
eral  cases  we  find  people  afflicted  with 
rheumatism — who  have  been  advised  by 
their  doctors  to  stop  eating  potatoes  and 
some  other  starchy  foods  There  seems 
to  be  an  increased  consumption  of  dried 
potato  chips,  but  there  seems  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  our  good  old 
friend  is  losing  some  of  its  popularity. 
A  food  campaign  like  that  staged  for  let¬ 
tuce  or  spinach  would  without  question, 
help. 


5  minutes 

and  you’re  ready  to  spray 

A  still  better  Pyrox!  You  know  how 
effective,  dependable  and  convenient  to 
use  Pyrox  always  has  been.  But  see  the 
Pyrox  your  dealer  has  now.  It  has  the 
most  remarkably  soft,  creamy  smooth¬ 
ness  you  ever  saw  in  a  spray  material. 
Five  minutes  after  you  pry  the  lid  off 
the  can,  you  can  have  a  perfectly  mixed 
spray  liquid  that’ll  go  through  the  finest 
nozzles  and,  mistlike,  put  a  complete 
covering  over  the  whole  plant. 

Pyrox  is  a  deadly  poison  combined 
with  a  powerful  fungicide.  Insects  can’t 
live  or  stay  where  Pyrox  is  sprayed.  It 
checks  blights.  And  it  improves  foliage 
— a  big  thing  in  producing  quality  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  Jars,  cans,  drums  and 
barrels.  Dealers  everywhere. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  West  Street  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  also  of  BOWKER’S  Arsenate  of  Lead; 
Calcide  (high-grade  calcium  arsenate)  ;  Bordeaux ;  Bor¬ 
deaux  Arsenate;  Lime  Sulphur;  Copper-Limo  Dust. 


Kills  bugs 

Controls 

diseases 

Improves 

foliage 


STEREO 


the  powerful  'triple-duty  spray 


For  potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  flowers 


Are  Plant  Lice  and  Pear 
Psylla  Taking  Your  Profits? 

They  have  done  it  before.  Stop  them!  Cyanogas 
(Calcium  Cyanide)  used  as  a  dust,  will  destroy 
Apple  Aphis  and  Pear  Psylla. 

CYANOGAS 


(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

is  easily  applied  with  a  duster.  Each  particle  of 
dust  on  coming  in  contact  with  air,  generates  gas 
which  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  tree  and 
kills  the  insects  instantly. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send  you  a 
hundred  pound  drum  of  B  Dust  for  eleven  dollars 
f.o.b.  Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  lfi-L  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  1850 

I'll lilluhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates, *  *1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advei-tisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  BRIEF  statement  about  the  dairy  scandal  in 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  made  on  page  S62.  Fuller 
details  will  follow — in  fact  we  intend  to  chase  these 
cases  through  to  the  end.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
reacting  cows  plainly  marked  as  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  condemned  for  slaughter,  have  been  sold 
to  farmers  and  put  into  dairy  herds  which-  supply 
milk  for  the  market.  Most  of  these  cows  seem  to 
have  been  bought  innocently  by  dairymen  who  were 
deceived  by  the  lying  wretches  who  have  profited 
by  this  murderous  trade.  The  thing  has  been  done 
so  openly  and  for  so  long  that  it  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  national  and  State  “authorities”  could 
have  been  ignorant.  The  question  may  well  be  asked 
— what  have  the  inspectors  and  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  been  doing  all  this  time  to  let  this  cursed  busi¬ 
ness  go  on?  These  organizations  have  been  driving 
this  cow  testing  to  the  limit.  Why  have  they  per¬ 
mitted  this  open  scandal  to  continue  when  the  sale  of 
these  sick  cows  upsets  all  the  work  which  might  be 
done  by  “cleaning  up”  infested  herds?  This  thing 
must  be  probed  to  the  bottom — and  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  explaining  before  we  are  done  with  it. 

* 

A  WOMAN  in  Vermont  recently  wrote  that  she 
understands  that  English  authorities  pay  a 
bounty  to  any  woman,  or  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
who  has  triplets.  She  knows  a  Canadian  woman 
who  had  triplets  some  years  ago  and  has  never  been 
paid.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  money  is  paid 
from  a  private  fund  given  originally  by  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  British  Consul  General  in  New  York  tells 
us  that  the  bounty  or  prize  is  three  pounds.  It  is 
paid  at  time  of  the  birth  of  the  triplets.  Another 
woman,  an  American,  has  heard  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  pays  a  bonus  of  $1,000  to  women  who  have  12 
children.  This  woman  has  12  living  children,  and 
as  the  family  is  living  on  a  rented  dairy  farm — ; 
and  having  a  hard  struggle — well,  she  would  like 
that  thousand.  It  is’  our  unhappy  duty  to  tell  her 
that  there  is  no  such  law  or  bonus. 

* 

THERE  will  be  a  meeting  at  Fonda,  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  June  6 — a  farmers’  meeting  at 
which  the  rural  school  question  will  be  well  aired. 
Farmer’s  from  the  groups  of  counties  around  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Hudson  River  will  attend,  and  make 
plans  for  a  lively  campaign  for  school  legislation. 
Up  in  that  country  farmers  are  being,  well  organized, 
and  they  fully  realize  that  they  must  do  it  them¬ 
selves  if  anything  worth  while  is  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Collingwood  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  expects  to  be  present 
and  speak,  and  there  will  be  a  general  program  well 
worth  your  coming! 

* 

IN  the  year  1895  there  were  just  four  automobiles 
produced  in  this  country.  Last  year,  or  29  years 
later,  the  total  registration  of  all  motor  vehicles  was 
17,591,981.  New  York  led  with  1,412,879,  California 
next  with  1,319,394,  and  then  Ohio  1.241,600.  There 
was  one  motor  vehicle  to  about  six  persons  in  the 
entire  country.  The  industry  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  in  America,  with  a  wholesale  value  of  $3,- 
163,327,S74.  It  employs  3,119,563  persons,  makes  use 
of  raw  material  almost  beyond  compute,  and  pays 
Fedei-al,  State  and  municipal  taxes  amounting  to 
$551,442,336.  In  the  106  nations  or  political  divis¬ 
ions  noted  in  the  entire  world  there  were  in  1924 
21,264,752  motor  vehicles  registered.  In  cold  Iceland 
there  were  325,  in  Alaska  950,  and  in  tropical  Haiti 
1,000.  On  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  there  were  273  cars, 
and  on  the  hot  sands  of  Arabia  340.  There  were 
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0,312  motor  vehicles  trying  to  put  the  flavor  of  gaso¬ 
line  into  the  spicy  breezes  which  “blow  soft  o’er 
Ceylon’s  Isle.”  ’Lake  the  entire  world  with  its  esti¬ 
mated  population  of  1,830,804,000  and  there  was  one 
car  to  each  86,000  inhabitants.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  are  still  worlds  to  conquer!  Many 
of  us  can  easily  remember  when  there  was  hardly  a 
practical  gasoline  engine  in  the  country.  All  this 
vast  business  has  developed  in  the  past  25  years. 
We  saw  the  bicycle  come  and  go  as  a  transportation 
necessity,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  even 
see  the  auto  give  place  to  some  more  practical  ma¬ 
chine.  All  things  are  possible  to  one  who  can  re¬ 
member  when  the  wisest  minds  first  insisted  that  the 
horse  never  could  be  driven  from  the  road  and  then 
that  the  bicycle  would  always  hold  an  enduring 
place.  We  are  prepared  for  almost  anything  in  the 
future.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  most  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  business  is  based  largely  upon 
the  development  of  pleasure  rather  than  labor.  What 
has  been  the  effect  upon  national  character — in  this 
abandonment  of  needed  exercise  and  this  aimless 
rushing  about  the  country?  The  absorbing  of  all 
this  cost  of  gasoline  transportation  into  the  income 
of  the  average  man  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  na¬ 
tion’s  finances  which  reaches  down  to  touch  the 
farmer’s  35-cent  dollar.  But  what  is  to  be  the  next 
wonder?  Who  is  ready  for  it? 

* 

OME  of  our  readers  are  having  trouble  over  trees 
which  grow  by  the  roadside  in  fi’ont  of  their, 
farms.  In  one  case  a  New  York  farmer  has  two 
good  apple  trees  close  to  the  public  highway.  The 
town  superintendent  wants  to  cut  them  down.  In 
such  a  case  the  highway  law  provides  that  “All  trees 
standing  or  lying  on  land  within  the  bounds  of  any 
highway,  shall  be  for  the  proper  use  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  such  land,  except  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  repair  the  highways  or  bridges  of  the  town, 
but  no  growing  tree  planted  by  the  State  or  by  any 
county  or  town  within  the  bounds  of  a  State  or 
county  highway  shall  be  cut  down  or  destroyed  with¬ 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Highways.”  In  such  a  case,  if  the  owner  objects 
to  the  cutting  we  doubt  if  the  superintendent  will 
ever  take  a  chance  on  cutting  these  trees. 

* 

LIE  picture  and  figures  on  page  852  show  how 
the  cost  of  bringing  apples  from  the  Northwest 
and  distributing  them  eats  into  the  retail  price.  The 
grower  gets  about  24  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
after  all  this  cost  is  paid.  The  same  is  true  of  west¬ 
ern  potatoes.  Such  potatoes  are  selling  from  ped¬ 
dlers’  wagons  now  at  15  lbs.  for  25  cents.  Take  the 
figures  given  on  page  S52  as  cost  of  freight  and  dis¬ 
tributing,  and  how  much  will  be  left  for  the  produc¬ 
ers?  This  frightful  cost  of  handling  western  pro¬ 
duce  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  knows  of  conditions 
here.  The  question  arises,  why  try  to  depend  on 
apples  from  Oregon  or  potatoes  from  Michigan  when 
New  York  State  produces  better  fruit  and  just  as 
good  potatoes  within  100  to  150  miles  of  Manhattan 
Island?  Some  of  our  eastern  farmers  seem  to  be  do¬ 
ing  it  themselves.  The  other  day  the  markets  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  were  well  filled  with  strawber¬ 
ries  brought  by  fast  trucks  direct  from  the  straw¬ 
berry  fields  in  Delaware. 

* 

AOII  year  we  are  told  with  increased  confidence 
that  the  horse  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  city  transportation.  Yet  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  now  we  are  no  neai’er  a  true 
“horseless  age”  than  we  were  last  year.  The  reports 
printed  on  page  855  are  typical  of  most  of  the 
larger  and  older  cities.  In  such  places  the  business 
disti’icts  are  filled  with  narrow  and  closely  packed 
streets  often  badly  congested  during  business  hours. 
So  long  as  this  continues  horses  will  be  cheaper  for 
carrying  freight  than  most  trucks.  In  fact  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  all  that  for  short  trips  with  fre¬ 
quent  stops  horse  transportation  is  cheaper.  The 
trucks  pay  best  on  long  hauls  where  quick  service  is 
demanded.  In  some  newer,  inland  cities  which 
spi-ead  out  over  the  country  with  wider  streets  the 
horse  does  not  have  much  advantage,  but  as  most  of 
our  eastenx  cities  are  now  built  our  foui’-footed 
friend  will  hold  his  job  for  years  to  come. 

* 

OST  of  our  people  are  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  inoculation  for  the  legumes  or  pod-bearing 
plants.  These  plants  possess  the  power  to  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air  through  certain  bacteria  which 
develop  on  their  roots.  When  these  bacteria  are  not 


pi’esent  naturally,  they  can  be  introduced  on  the 
seed  or  in  soil  from  fields  where  it  is  known  they 
exist.  Most  of  us  have  seen  convincing  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  For  example,  a  crop  of  Soy 
beans  seeded  on  land  where  this  crop  has  never  be¬ 
fore  grown,  will  make  only  an  ordinary  cx*op  and 
seldom  show  a  full  green  color.  Yet,  close  beside 
it  in  similar  land,  but  with  inoculated  seed,  that  is, 
seed  with  the  proper  bacteria,  the  crop  will  be 
larger  and  of  a  dai-ker  green.  Pull  up  plants  of  both 
soils  and  the  difference  of  the  roots  is  easily  seen. 
Now  we  have  new  claims  about  these  bacteria. 
People  are  offei-ing  for  sale  a  product  which  is  said 
to  give  results  on  lawns  by  stimulating  the  ordinary, 
bacteria  in  the  soil.  The  usual  lawn  has  some  clover 
in  it,  but  it  is  mostly  made  up  of  grasses  which  do 
not  make  use  of  special  bacteria  as  clover  does. 
Lime  or  plant  food,  like  manure  or  chemicals,  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  these  grasses,,  but  these  new 
promoters  claim  that  their  stuff  contains  bacteria 
which  will  stir  up  the  soil  to  new  action.  We  can 
find  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  any  advantage 
in  using  such  materials.  As  «far  as  examined  this 
stuff  contains  only  the  common  forms  of  bacteria 
which  are  always  found  in  practically  all  soils. 
They  develop  natui’ally  in  all  such  soils  if  the  soils 
themselves  are  handled  reasonably  and  supplied  with 
plant  food  as  all  such  soils  should  ’be.  The  use  of 
manure,  or  of  rich  soil,  will  evidently  do  all  that 
these  bacteria  can  be  expected  to  do.  Several  ex¬ 
periments  are  now  under  way  which  will  settle  this 
matter,  and  it  is  well  enough  to  wait  until  they 
have  had  time  to  work  out,  but  it  is  safe  to  advise 
our  people  not  to  pay  any  large. prices  for  this 
bacterial  stuff.  It  is  evident  that  you  can  get  all 
the  results  claimed  for  it  by  using  manure  and  chem¬ 
icals — at  much  less  cost. 

* 

ACII  week  thousands  of  cars  go  whirling 
through  our  country  neighborhood,  and  we  have 
a  good  chance  to  deteimiine  the  quality  of  the  people 
who  occupy  them.  •  Mlany  of  these  travelers  are  fine 
people  who  would  not  dream  of  stealing  what  be¬ 
longed  to  others,  or  of  taking  any  selfish  advantage 
of  persons  they  meet  on  the  road.  There  are  otlieis, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  their  number  is  large,  who 
simply  belong  to  the  ancient  order  of  hogs.  They 
enter  your  premises  and-  steal  fruit  and  flowei’s, 
tramp  over  cultivated  fields,  and  act  exactly  like 
the  foui’-footed  animal  for  which  they  are  properly 
named.  It  is  hard  to  ti’eat  such  creatures  with  any 
respect  whatever.  They  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  arouse  hatred  for  city  people  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  suffer  fi’om  their  depredations,  and  they 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  fine  and  gentlemanly 
people  who  know  the  rights  of  propei’ty  ownei’s  and 
respect  them.  As  the  season  opens  the  trouble 
pi’omises  to  be  worse  than  ever  this  year,  and  some¬ 
thing  has  got  to  be  done  about  it.  Our  country 
people  simply  will  not  permit  these  vandals  to  run 
at  large.  In  several  States  the  law  gives  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Commissioner  power  to  revoke  the  license  of 
anyone  caught  stealing  or  desti’oying  property. 
These  laws  should  be  perfected  and  enforced.  These 
hogs  must  be  made  to  walk.  Take  the  license  away 
from  them.  Farmers  should  form  local  organiza¬ 
tions  to  catch  these  hogs  and  bi’and  them  with  the 
hot  iron  of  public  opinion. 


Brevities 

For  horse  feed  give  us  good  oats  in  preference  to 
many  of  the  so-called  mixtures. 

Hereafter  no  person  shall  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  a  ferret  to  another  except  such  person  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  ferret  license. 

The  Mexican  beetle  has  arrived  upon  the  scene  in 
Western  New  York.  This  insect  is  said  to  belong  to 
the  “ladybug”  family  but  is  anything  but  a  lady  in  her 
habits. 

About  the  fiercest  conflict  on  earth  today  is  that  be¬ 
tween  humans  and  insects  for  the  control  of  industrial 
plant  life.  And  the  city  dweller  knows  little  about  this 
battle  for  his  food. 

Tiie  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  cutting  of  coon  trees.  This  was  done  on 
complaint  of  farmers  that  hunters  were  cutting  such 
trees  to  the  injury  of  timber. 

In  New  York  State  during  March  22  children  were 
killed  and  910  were  injured  by  motor  cars  while  play¬ 
ing  in  the  streets.  During  the  same  month  424  “jay¬ 
walkers”  and  526  pedestrians  were  run  down  and  in¬ 
jured.  'What  is  the  exact  difference  between  a  “jay¬ 
walker”  and  a  pedestrian? 

A  group  of  islands  off  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
known  as  New  Zealand,  is  coming  up  like  a  racehorse 
as  a  dairy  producing  section.  It  is  already  a  rival  of 
Denmark  for  the  English  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
Pasture  for  the  entire  year  and  little  cost  for  barns 
make  it  possible  to  overcome  heavy  transportation 
charges. 
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Save  Dairy  Co-operation 

Proposed  By-laws  for  Local  Association 

Pakt  VI 

ARTICLE  IX — (NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS 

Section  1. — 'One  month  before  each  annual  election 
the  elections  committee  shall  through  the  secretary 
notify  each  member  of  the  association  in  writing  that 
such*  election  is  to  be  held  for  the  election  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  and  five  directors,  and  requesting  each  member  to 
nominate  one  candidate  for  president,  vice-president  and 
five  candidates  for  directors.  The  election  committee 
shall  enclose,  with  the  request  for  nomination,  a  pri¬ 
mary  ballot  in  blank,  a  return  envelope,  an  inner  en¬ 
velope  to  seal,  and  instructions  for  voting,  including  the 
instructions  that  the  ballot  may  be  sealed  in  the  inner 
envelope,  and  the  vote  kept  secret,  provided  the  mem¬ 
ber  writes  his  full  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of 
the  return  envelope.  ‘'Within  10  days  of  the  receipt  of 
such  notice  each  member  shall  forward  nominations  to 
the  election  committee. 

iSection  2. — The  member  may  elect  to  deliver  his 
vote  in  person  or  by  mail. 

Section  3. — The  election  committee  shall  make  a  list 
of  the  names  of  members  in  the  order  of  voting,  and  de¬ 
posit  the  ballot  as  received  in  a  locked  box  through  a 
slot  in  the  lid.  The  key  to  the  ballot  box  shall  be  held 
by  the  president. 

Section  4. — Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  voting,  the  president  shall  open  the  ballot 
box  in  the  presence  of  the  election  committee.  The 
committee  shall  at  once  proceed  to  canvass  the  ballots, 
by  checking  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the  outside  of 
the  return  envelope  with  the  list  of  members,  and  mix¬ 
ing  the  inner  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  ballots 
so  that  they  cannot  be  identified  with  the  voter.  The 
election  committee  shall  then  break  the  sealed  envelopes 
and  count  the  votes. 

The  three  persons  receiving  the  first,  second  and 
third  largest  number  of  votes  for  president  shall  be 
the  candidates  for  president. 

The  ten  persons  receiving  the  ten  highest  numbers  of 
votes  in  order  for  directors  shall  be  the  ten  candidates 
for  directors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  election  committee  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  candidates  to  serve  if  elected,  and  if 
any  candidate  refuse  consent,  to  substitute  the  next  in 
order  as  indicated  by  the  ballot. 

Section  5. — The  election  committee  shall  then  prepare 
a  ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  three  candidates 
for  president,  and  the  ten  names  for  the  ten  candidates  for 
directors  alphabetically  arranged,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
each  member  in  person  or  by  mail,  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
the  annual  election.  The  election  committee  shall  in¬ 
clude  with  the  ballots,  envelopes  and  instructions  as 
before,  making  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  meeting  the  time  for  closing  the  poll.  The  di¬ 
rections  shall  instruct  the  member  to  vote  by  indicat¬ 
ing  his  first,  second  and  third  choice  with  the  numerals 
1,  2,  3  for  president  and  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  choice  for  directors  with  the  numerals  1,  2, 
3.  4,  5  written  opposite  the  names  of  his  choice  for  di¬ 
rectors. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  election 
committee  shall  canvass  the  votes  as  in  the  case  for 
nominations.  The  candidate  having  the  highest  number 
of  first  choice  votes  for  the  office  of  president  shall  be 
declared  elected  president.  Eliminating  the  president 
elect,  the  candidate  having  the  largest  number  of  first 
and  second  choice  votes  combined  shall  be  vice-president. 

The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
as  first  choice  shall  be  the  first  director.  Eliminating 
the  director-elect,  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  as  second  choice  and  first  choice  com¬ 
bined  shall  be  the  second  director.  Then  eliminating 
the  fwo  directors-elect,  the  candidate  having  the  largest 
number  of  votes  as  third  and  first  and  second  combined 
shall  be  the  third  director.  Again  excluding  ‘the  three 
directors-elect,  the  candidate  having  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  as  fourth  choice  and  first,  second  and  third 
choice  combined  shall  be  the  fourth  director.  Finally 
eliminating  the  four  directors-elect,  the  candidate  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  number  of  votes  as  fifth  choice  and  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  combined,  shall  be  the  fifth 
director. 


ARTICLE  X— FINANCES 

Section  1. — 'All  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  authorized  by  the  annual  budget,  shall  be 
provided  by  a  percentage  assessment  on  the  returns  for 
milk  delivered  by  members.  "This  assessment  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  assessment  of  the  organized  dairymen’s  co¬ 
operative  association  against  this  association  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses.  The  assessments  shall  be  deducted 
monthly  from  the  amount  due  mem'bers  for  milk. 

Section  2. — The  association  may  incur  obligations  in 
open  account  or  for  borrowed  money  on  notes  for  tem¬ 
porary  use ;  but  the  total  obligation  of  the  association 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  for  which  any  member 
or  director  of  the  association  shall  be  individually, 
jointly  or  severally  liable  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
these  by-laws. 

Section  3. — The  full  sales  price  of  milk  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  treasurer  for  the  account  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  deposited  by  him  to  the  credit  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  designated  bank.  After  making  the  author¬ 
ized  deductions,  the  portion  of  the  funds  remaining, 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  milk  delivered  by  them,  and  the  regular  and 
equitable  differentials  adopted  by  the  association,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  contract  with  buyers  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  returns  may  be  made  to  individual  members 
direct  after  deductions  have  been  made  for  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  assessment,  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
has  been  paid  by  the  buyer  to  the  association. 

Section  4. — In  the  event  that  the  association  proposes 
to  buy  or  build  a  plant  or  other  permanent  property, 
the  president  and  board  of  directors  shall  jointly  pre¬ 
pare  and  approve  a  plan  for  financing  the  undertaking ; 
and  after  opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  it, 
the  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  members  in 
a  referendum  under  the  direction  of  the  election  com¬ 
mittee.  If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
the  plan  shall  be  adopted  and  binding  on  all. 

'Section  5. — The  president,  vice-president,  directors, 
members  of  the  audit  committee,  members  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  committee,  and  the  central  delegate  shall  serve 
without  pay,  provided,  however,  that  their  necessary 


expense  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  shall 
be  paid  by  the  association. 

ARTICLE  XI — 'RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
MEMBERS. 

'Section  1. — 'Membership  in  this  association  shall  be 
voluntary.  Any  dairyman  who  can  qualify  under  the 
rules  of  the  association  may  become  a  member  at  any 
time.  He  may  withdraw  his  membership  at  any  time 
by  sending  his  resignation  to  the  secretary,  but  if  his 
products  are  already  sold  for  a  given  time  by  the  as¬ 
sociation,  he  must  continue  to  deliver  his  milk  until 
the  expiration  of  such  contract,  unless  relieved  from  the 
obligation  by  the  association. 

Section  2. — Members  are  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the 
annual  elections,  in  special  meetings  of  members,  and 
in  referendum  direct,  but  vote  by  proxy  is  not  allowed. 

Section  3. — 'Members  are  entitled  to  full  information 
of  every  detail  of  the  finances,  business  and  policies  of 
the  association,  and  to  a  full  and  accurate  accounting 
as  well  as  access  to  books  and  records  to  verify  such 
information  for  themselves. 

Section  4. — On  the  death,  resignation,  or  expulsion 
of  a  member,  his  or  her  rights  or  interests  in  the  assets 
and  property  of  the  association  shall  cease,  provided, 
however,  that  his  or  her  rights  and  interests  in  the 
permanent  property  of  the  association  be  adjusted  under 
the  general  rules  adopted  by  the  association. 

Section  5. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member 
to  cast  a  vote  in  the  annual  election,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  neglecting  to  do  so,  except  in  the  case  'of  dis¬ 
qualifying  illness,  shall  be  required  to  forfeit  twenty 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  association. 

ARTICLE  XI  I— REFERENDUMS 

Section  1. — All  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  buildings  and  for  the  construction  and  permanent 
improvement  of  buildings  must  be  presented  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  form  of  a  referendum  by  the  election  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  proposition  must  have  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  to  become  binding  on 
the  association. 

Section  2. — Any  proposition  affecting  the  election  of 
officers,  finances  or  policies  of  the  association  may  be 
formulated  by  the  president  and  the  board  of  directors 
and  presented  to  the  members  by  the  election  com¬ 
mittee,  and  such  proposition  shall  become  a  rule  or  by¬ 
law  of  the  association  by  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members. 

ARTICLE  XIII— AMENDMENTS 

Section  1. — These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  members  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  provided  notice 
of  the  intention  to  amend  is  given  with  the  call  for 
the  meeting. 

.These  by-laws  may  also  be  amended  by  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  members,  provided  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
is  delivered  to  each  member,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  approve  the  amendment. 

Directors  have  no  authority  to  approve  by-laws  or  to 
amend  them. 

ARTICLE  XIV— PLEDGES 

'Section  1. — This  association  pledges  itself  to  help 
and  encourage  all  dairymen  whether  members  or  not, 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  dairy  associations  and  dairy 
groups  for  the  welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 


April  Milk  Prices 


■R/riLK  prices  for  the  month  of  April  as  reported 
AVI  are  as  follows:  The  pool  net  cash  price, 
$2.035 ;  expenses  and  certificates,  .165 ;  gross  as  re¬ 
ported,  $2.20.  Sheffield  Farms,  $2,375.  Non-pool— 
Buffalo,  $2.77.  Model  Dairy,  $2.33. 


The  pool  volume  and  prices  for  the  month  figure 
as  follows : 


Class  1  .  1,027,876.90  X  $2.80  =  $2,878,054.32 

Class  2A  ....  330,497.02  X  2.00  =  660,994.04 

Class  2B  -  74,457.79  X  2.05  =  152,638.469 

Class  2C  -  48,346.80  X  2.00  =  96,693.60 

Class  3A  -  422,248.07  X  1.90  =  802,272.333 

Class  3B  ....  39,884.71  x  1.85  =  73,786.713 

Class  3C  -  14,174.79  x  1.65  =  23,388.403 

Class  4A  -  93,038.21  x  1.475=  137,231.359 

Class  4B  -  22,812.02  X  1.485  =  33,875.849 


Total  .  2,073,336.31  $4,858,935,086 

Gross  .  2,073,336.31  x  $2.20  =  $4,561,339,882 


Unaccounted  for  . $  297,595.204 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  substantially  10.9 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  whole  volume  of  pooled 
milk.  Adding  to  this  the  expense  of  16.5  cents  gives 
a  total  of  27.4  cents  per  100  lbs.  According  to  the 
official  explanations,  however,  the  item  not  account¬ 
ed  for  is  chargealble  to  the  59,220,168  lbs.  handled  in 
pool  plants,  and  this  is  a  loss  of  50  cents  a  100  lbs. 
for  all  milk  handled  in  the  pool  plants. 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  April  was 
1,647,629  lbs.  less  than  April,  1924.  The  volume 
handled  in  pool  plants  was  7,926,468  lbs.  less  than 
April,  1924.  The  average  volume  for  pool  patrons 
is  2.4  cans  to  dealers’  plants,  and  2.3  cans  to  pool 
plants.  The  total  pool  patrons  are  3,128  less  than  a 
year  ago. 


Milk  Price  Reduced 

THE  officials  of  the  pool  announced  a  reduction 
of  the  price  of  milk  from  $2.80  to  $2.33  per  100 
lbs.  to  take  effect  May  18.  The  statement  says  that 
while  there  is  the  usu'al  increase  in  production 
which  comes  at  this  time  of  year,  it  is  not  enough 
to  cause  so  great  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  milk  and 
that  the  47  cents  reduction  is  due  to  price  cutting 


by  certain  milk  interests  which  demoralized  the 
milk  market. 

Three  months  ago  the  officials  thought  that  they 
had  bought  and  paid  for  a  liquid  milk  market  ex¬ 
clusively  for  memibers,  and  that  other  producers  of 
milk  would  not  be  permitted  to  share  it.  They  admit 
now  that  the  reduction  was  necessary  “to  protect 
the  League  market.”  This  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  now  is  proof  that  they  were  in 
error  when  they  thought  they  had  bought  a  market. 
Several  groups  of  dairymen  competing  with  each 
other  in  the  same  market  can  have  no  effect  except 
to  keep  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Comparison  of  present  prices  with  pre-war  prices 
is  misleading  without  consideration  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dollar  then  and  now.  All  govern¬ 
ment  economists  agree  that  a  dollar  before  the  war 
would  buy  as  much  as  $1.65  now  based  on  all  com¬ 
modities.  In  April,  1915,  Borden’s  paid  $1.31  for  100 
lbs.  for  milk.  That  is  equivalent  to  $2.16  now.  Most 
of  the  things  the  farmer  buys  now  with  his  milk 
checks  cost  nearly  double  the  pre-war  price.  It 
takes  more  quarts  of  milk  to  buy  them  now  than  it 
did  before  the  war.  The  record  clearly  indicates 
that  other  methods  than  group  competition  and  high 
expense  are  essential  if  milk  prices  are  to  he  put  on 
a  level  with  the  cost  of  supplies  needed  for  the  farm 
and  home. 


Is  the  Horse  Doomed? 

Still  Useful  in  New  York 

We  employ  about  1,000  horses,  confining  horse-drawn 
vehicles  to  work  in  the  lower  section  of  Manhattan 
where  there  is  considerable  traffic  congestion  and  con¬ 
siderable  delay  at  railroad  and  steamship  terminals. 

The  gasoline  motor  trucks  have  enabled  us  to  extend 
our  activities  over  a  considerable  area,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  economical  to  employ  the  gasoline  truck  on  short 
hauling.  Although  the  cost  of  operating  electric  trucks 
compares  more  favorably  with  the  cost  of  operating 
horse  trucks,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  horse  truck 
ds  more  dependable,  and  do  not  feel  that  the  horse  can 
be  eliminated  entirely  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
Although  the  number  of  horses  in  use  in  New  York 
■City  may  be  reduced,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
horse  will  ever  be  entirely  eliminated. 

New  York,  united  states  trucking  corporation. 

Truck  Horses  in  Boston 

'We  are  still  using  many  horses  in  our  transportation, 
as  our  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  they  are  much 
more  economical  than  either  light  or  heavy  trucks  in 
all  short  hauls,  and  in  frequent  stop  and  delivery  work. 

A  good  single  horse,  harness  and  wagon,  capable  of 
drawing  two-ton  loads,  will  cost  about  $800;  a  two-ton 
electric  truck  will  cost  over  $4,000,  and  a  two-ton  gas 
truck  of  equal  quality,  will  cost  over  $2,000.  In  opera¬ 
tion  the  horse-drawn  unit  wiil  cost  about  half  as  much 
as  the  electric  truck,  and  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
as  much  as  the  gas  truck,  when  you  consider  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  vehicles  capable  of  hauling  loads  of  two  tons 
and  up. 

A  good  pair  of  horses,  harness  and  wagon,  capable 
of  hauling  live  tons,  will  cost  $1,500  to  $2,000;  electric 
trucks  of  equal  quality  and  capacity  will  cost  over  $7,- 
000;  gas  trucks  from  $5,600  to  $7,000;  so  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  original  investment  and  the 
difference  in  operating  cost  is  about  the  same  as  with 
the  lighter  vehicles  mentioned  above,  i.e.,  an  electric 
truck  will  cost  twice  as  much  to  operate  and  a  gas 
truck  from  three  to  four  times  as  much,  when  analyzed 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  all  factors  being  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  do  not  consider  that  it  will  be  possible  or  prob¬ 
able  to  eliminate  horses  from  city  service  as  any  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  would  merely  increase  very  greatly 
the  cost  of  handling  freight  in  cities.  Furthermore, 
railways  in  cities  are  co-operating  to  reduce  terminal 
costs  by  bringing  about  a  better  system  of  delivering 
goods  in  large  cities  by  arranging  team  tracks,  off 
track  terminals,  etc.,  so  that  goods  can  be  spotted  on 
cars  as  near  as  possible  to  their  ultimate  destination, 
thereby  doing  away  with  long  expensive  hauls  through 
city  streets  which  congest  traffic  and  increase  cost. 
The  veriest  tyro  in  business  knows  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  have  freight  cars  spotted  on  switch  tracks 
near  the  plant  than  to  haul  the  goods  half  a  mile,  and 
that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  haul  goods  half  a  mile 
than  to  haul  the  same  four  or  five  miles.  Even  manu¬ 
facturers  of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  recognize 
this  so  clearly  that  they  have  railway  tracks  running 
straight  through  their  plants  and  deliver  all  material 
as  near  as  possible  to  actual  point  of  use. 

Boston,  Mass.  lord  &  webster  co. 

Horses  Useful  in  Philadelphia 

My  trucking  business  concerns  itself  with  the  hauling 
of  fruit  and  produce  only.  At  present  I  am  running 
two  five-ton  trucks  and  15  to  20  double-team  wagons. 
Most  of  my  business  consists  of  very  short  hauls  right 
through  the  busiest  and  most  congested  part  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  as  a  result  I  find  that  my  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  much  cheaper  and  less  expensive  than  the 
trucks  in  getting  my  work  done.  I  also  find  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  my  trucks  are  expensive  well- 
known  makes,  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  exceeds  by  far  the  expense  necessary  to  keep 
my  horses  and  wagons  in  condition  (proportionally). 
In  my  opinion,  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  not  going  to 
disappear  from  my  business.  Trucks  are  entirely  too 
expensive,  considering  the  work  they  do,  and  as  far  as 
the  short  haul  is  concerned,  the  horse  is  far  the  truck’s 
superior.  morris  scuambelain. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl< 

e 

This  page  together  we  must  fill 

And  so  we’ll  work  with  right  good  will. 

Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney,  Neio  Jersey 


Memory  Verse 

WHEN  MAY  IS  HERE 

All  the  trees  have  new  Spring  dresses, 
Made  in  ev’ry  shade  and  sheen  ; 

Ev’ry  corner  gay  with  Summer, 

Young  and  fresh  and  sweet  and  green. 

Blossoms  blowing,  all  are  growing, 

Greet  we  now  the  May,  our  Queen  ! 

Sweetest  airs  are  gently  blowing, 
Sunshine  glints  on  ev’rything. 

‘Which  are  brighter,  softer,  whiter — 
Clouds  or  fruit  trees  blossoming? 

Furthest,  nearest,  what  is  dearest 
In  this  lovely  month  we  sing? 

By  Edna  Kingsley  Wallace. 
Ohio.  'Sent  by  Marie  Escola. 


Dra  wn  by  Esther  Herr  (16  Years)t 
Pennsylvania 

Apple  blossom  time!  From  my  win¬ 
dow  I  can  see  trees  that  are  great  bou¬ 
quets  of  pink  and  white.  Grass  is  lush 
and  green  and  the  young  leaves  on  trees 
of  many  kinds  show  “ev’ry  shade  and 
sheen”  just  as  the  memory  verse  says. 
Robins  are  caroling  and  the  clear  ringing 
notes  of  orioles  tell  their  gladness  to  be 
here  again.  When  you  read  this  Spring, 
full-grown,  will  be  merging  into  the  glory 
of  early  Summer,  with  promises  of  June 
roses  and  strawberries  and  the  other  good 
things  that  these  “rare”  days  bring.  How 
we  love  it  all !  I  wonder  whether  anyone 
loves  it  more  than  boys  and  girls  who 
live  in  the  open  country? 


Memorial  Day 

On  this  day,  May  30,  we  pause  in  our 
own  active  lives  to  think  especially  of 
those  who  laid  theirs  down  that  we 
might  dwell  safely  in  a  land  of  liberty, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Every  day  we 
owe  to  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can 
only  be  l'epaid  by  honest,  worthy  living 
in  the  service  of  one  another.  It  helps 
us  to  try  harder  so  to  live  when,  in  the 
fulness  of  remembrance,  we  tenderly  lay 
sweet  blossoms  on  their  graves.  You  boys 
and  girls  will  understand  this  better  as 
you  grow  older,  but  it  is  fitting  that  you 
should  share,  as  so  many  of  you  do,  in 
the  ceremonies  of  decoration. 


Drawn  by  Annie  Mayers.  (14  Years), 
Con  n  ectieut 


Maytime 

(An  original  poem) 

Oh,  how  charming  and  how  gay, 

Is  the  lovely  month  of  (May  ! 

Coming  after  April  showers, 

Bringing  birds  and  bees  and  flowers 
That  are  made  alone  for  May, 

When  the  breezes  love  to  play — 

Love  to  play  in  apple  trees, 

Where  the  busy  bumblebees, 

Nectar  from  the  flowers  seek. 

And  the  gentle  violets  meek, 

With  eyes  bluer  than  the  sky, 

Nod  and  watch  the  clouds  go  by. 
Dandelions,  with  golden  hair, 

Growing  nearly  everywhere. 

Daisies,  too,  with  smiling  faces 
Brighten  up  the  grassy  places, 

Where  the  rabbits  love  to  play 
With  the  flowers  every  day, 

In  a  dreamy  month,  and  gay — 

Yes,  this  is  the  month  of  May. 

By  Mary  Polhemus 
New  York.  (14  years). 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (15  Years), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Flicker 

This  is  the  answer  to  last  month's 
Nature  Puzzle.  The  flicker  is  one  of  the 
woodpeckers,  but  just  to  call  it  a  wood¬ 
pecker  would  not  be  accurate,  because 
there  are  so  many  kinds  of  woodpeckers. 
However,  the  flicker  itself  goes  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  names;  in  fact,  it  has  more 
different  names  than  any  other  bird. 
Some  of  them  are  yellow-hammer,  high- 
hole,  clape  and  golden-winged  woodpecker. 
The  flicker  is  the  only  brown  woodpecker, 
and  is  so  common  that  every  boy  and  girl 
ought  to  see  it  often  and  identify  it  on 
sight.  A  good  many  readers  sent  correct 
answers  to  this  puzzle,  and  several  sent 
drawings.  One  of  these  is  published,  and 
thanks  are  given  to  Stanley  French  (13) 
of  New  Hampshire,  Kathryn  Strayer 
(12)  of  New  York,  and  Clair  Beers  (10) 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  effort  shown  in 
their  drawings.  Two  letters  have  also 
been  selected  to  print,  as  follows : 

I  think  the  name  of  the  bird  described 
last  month  is  flicker  or  liigh-liole.  They 
are  a  little  larger  than  robins,  and  build 
their  nest  in  a  hole  in  an  old  tree.  Last 
year  we  had  a  flicker’s  nest  in  an  apple 
tree  down  in  our  orchard.  When  the 
eggs  hatched  there  were  four  little  birds 
in  it.  When  the  old  ones  came  to  feed 
them  the  young  ones  would  make  a  funny 
noise'  as  if  to  cry  for  some  more. 

New  York.  Joseph  Haluska. 


The  flicker  sometimes  calls  “wake  up, 
wake  up.”  Its  eggs  are  a  little  over  an 
inch  long  and  about  seven-eighths  inch 
in  diameter.  It  lays  five  to  nine  eggs. 
When  the  baby  birds  are  hatched  they 
are  naked,  helpless  and  blind.  Flickers 
destroy  many  injurious  insects.  They  are 
seen  on  dead  trees,  lawns  and  telephone 
poles.  They  are  often  on  the  ground 
where  there  are  ants’  nests.  .  The  flicker 


has  a  sticky  tongue.  It  sticks  its  tongue 
into  the  ants’  holes  and  the  ants  stick  to 
its  tongue  and  the  flicker  eats  them  up. 
The  baby  birds  eat  ants  and  insects.  The 
parents  eat  insects  dug  from  the  bark  of 
trees  and  many  ants. 

Ethel  Tunnell 

New  York.  (12  years). 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  am  a  small  animal  with  a  long,  slen¬ 
der  hairless  tail  with  which  I  cling  to 
trees  and  hang  from  branches.  I  have 
small  hand-like  feet  and  sharp  claws 
which  help  me  climb.  I  have  a  long 
pointed  snout  and  sharp  teeth.  My  ears 
look  something  like  a  cabbage  leaf.  They 
have  no  hair  on  them  and  are  thin  and 
soft.  My  eyes  are  small,  round  and 
shiny  black.  My  coat  is  nearly  white  un¬ 
derneath,  but  dark  hair,  longer  than  the 
rest,  makes  me  look  dark  gray.  My  head 
is  white  but  for  a  dark  streak  down  my 
forehead.  My  nose  is  pink  and  my  ears 
are  black  except  for  the  light  pink  tips. 
My  throat  is  yellow  and  my  stomach  is 
white. 

I  live  in  the  Southern  States  mostly, 
and  make  my  nest  in  trees  and  stumps. 
I  am  very  fond  of  chickens,  and  go  nearly 
every  night  to  some  farmer’s  chicken 
yard.  I  like  berries  and  small  animals 
also.  The  people  where  I  live  like  my 
meat  very  well,  especially  when  it  is 
roasted.  Sometimes  when  they  catch  me 
I  make  believe  that  I  am  dead.  Some 
have  learned  my  trick  and  throw  me  into 
the  water.  Then  I  have  to  scramble  out 
quickly,  for  I  do  not  like  to  swim.  I  do 
like  to  paddle  around  in  the  water  on  a 
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Drawn  by  Mae  Rood  (16  Years), 
Vermont 

May 

Spring  has  come  and  so  has  May, 
With  flowers  blooming  every  day ; 
Skies  are  blue  as  the  ocean’s  hue, 
Hearts  a  beating  fast  and  true ; 
Robins  chirp  their  merry  tune 
For  next  in  line  is  beautiful  June ; 
All  the  seeds  are  on  their  way, 

For  this  is  Spring  and  smiling  May. 

— Composed  by  Mae  Rood, 
Vermont.  (Age  16). 


hot  day  but,  though  I  can  swim,  1  do  not 
like  deep  water.  Can  you  guess  what  I 
am?  Just  try.  Frieda  Haynes. 

New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  Robin 

(An  original  poem) 

Mr.  Robin  is  here  at  last, 

Hopping  about  upon  the  grass, 

And  seeking  a  place  to  build  his  nest — 
Mrs.  Robin  can  do  that  best. 

Mr.  Robin  has  a  brand  new  vest, 

With  brown  on  his  back  and  red  on  his 
breast. 

Mr.  Robin  sings  a  sweet  little  song, 

He  sings  in  the  cherry  tree  all  day  long. 

He  picks  at  the  cherries  as  he  sits  in  the 
tree, 

“I  like  red  cherries.  Yum,  yum,”  says  he. 
“I’ll  take  some  of  these  to  my  wife,”  he 
said, 

“And  the  rest  I’ll  take  to  my  babes  in  the 
bed.” 

Mrs.  Robin  cannot  leave  the  nest, 

She  likes  to  watch  her  babies  best, 

But  Mr.  Robin  flies  around 
Looking  for  food  upon  the  ground. 

He  has  to  feed  his  babies  four, 

Hunger  waits  him  at  his  kitchen  door. 

Mr.  Robin  leaves  us  now 

And  leaves  his  home  upon  the  bough. 

By  Alvan  Batten 

Delaware.  (11  years). 
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“ Dan’s  icatch  was  rewarded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  moon  starting  out  on  her 
nightly  journey.  He,  too,  must  start  his 
journey.” — Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth 
(16  Years),  New  York 

A  Game  to  Play 

A  number  of  readers  responded  to  your 
editor’s  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  print  the  description  of  a  game 
on  Our  Page  each  month.  All  were  in 
favor  of  it,  and  several  spoke  of  having 


tried  out  most  of  the  games  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  thus  far.  A  half  dozen  new  de¬ 
scriptions  came  in  from  which  I  have 
chosen  the  one  printed  below.  No  doubt 
most  of  our  readers  will  have  played  this 
game  more  than  once,  but  perhaps  you 
have  not  followed  these  rules  exactly,  and 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood 
(14  Years),  New  York 


will  be  interested  to  try  them.  The  game 
is  so  carefully  described  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  on  Our  Page.  Here  it  is : 

DUCK  ON  A  ROCK 

A  large  rock  called  “Duck  Rock”  is  put 
in  place,  and  25  ft.  or  less  back  from  it 
a  throwing  line  is  drawn.  Each  player 
chooses  a  smaller  stone  called  a  “duck” 
as  bis  own.  All  throw  at  the  rock  and 
the  one  whose  duck  falls  nearest  is  the 
first  guard.  He  places  his  duck  on  the 
rock  and  the  other  players  standing  on 
the  throwing  line  take  turns  throwing 
their  ducks  at  the  guard’s  duck  on  the 
rock.  After  each  throw  a  player  must 
recover  his  duck  and  run  back  home  be- 


Drawn  by  John  Tierny  (15  Years), 
New  York 


hind  the  throwing  line.  Should  he  be 
tagged  by  the  guard  while  trying  to  do 
this  he  must  'change  places  with  the 
guard.  If  the  guard’s  duck  is  knocked 
off  he  cannot  tag  until  he  replaces  his 
duck  on  the  rock.  A  player  may  not  be 
tagged  who  puts  his  foot  on  his  duck  be¬ 
fore  otherwise  touching  it.  He  can  stand 
that  way  as  long  as  he  wishes.  If  he 
once  takes  his  duck  up  he  cannot  put  it 
down  again  but  must  run  for  home. 
Should  a  thrower’s  duck  fall  within  a 
hand-span  (stretching  from  fingertip  to 
thumb)  of  the  rock  without  knocking  off 
the  duck  the  guard  challenges  by  crying 
“Span.”  He  then  measures  the  distance 
with  his  hand.  If  within  the  hand-span 
the  thrower  becomes  guard.  This  game 
can  be  played  indoors  with  bean  bags. 

New  York.  Bessie  Dietrick. 


The  Violet 

(An  original  poem) 

I  am  a  little  violet, 

That  grows  in  a  shady  place, 

I  wait  all  day  long  for  Charlotte 
To  put  me  in  her  vase. 

Connecticut.  By  Gertrude  Gavette. 


Our  Serial  Story 

Less  than  20  readers  had  the  courage 
to  write  Part  II  of  “The  Farm  Forever,” 
but  what  the  stories  lacked  in  numbers 
they  made  up  in  quality.  Your  editor 
read  them  all  carefully  and  finally  decided 
-that  the  one  by  18-year-old  Earl  Ander¬ 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  was  the  best 
written,  most  consistent  and  logical,  and 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  good  conclusion 
next  month.  At  the  same  time  the  story 
by  Dorothy  Butterfield  (16  years)  of 
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New  York,  was  so  different  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  two  might  be  used 
together  to  give  the  whole  picture.  Doro¬ 
thy  gives  us  the  scene  at  Dan’s  home 
after  he  left,  while  Earl  tells  of  Dan’s 
fortunes  in  the  big  city.  We  likewise 
have  one  illustration  for  the  story  based 
on  an  incident  in  Part  I  and  furnished  by 
Charlotte  Baker  (16  years)  of  New  York. 
Honorable  mention  is  also  awarded  to 
Ruth  Dudley  (17)  of  Connecticut; 
Katherine  Robare  (14)  of  New  Y’ork, 
and  Esther  Herr  (16)  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  stories  were  seriously  considered  in 
making  the  final  selection. 

THE  FARM  FOREVER? 

(Part  II) 

BY  DOROTHY  BUTTERFIELD  AND 
EARL  ANDERSON 

Next  morning  at  Dan’s  home  when  his 
father  got  up  to  do  the  chores  he  went 
and  knocked  on  Dan's  door  so  he  could 
help  with  the  morning  work.  After  Mr. 
Dawson  knocked  he  went  on.  thinking 
that  Dan  would  come  later.  Dan  didn’t 
come,  so  Mr.  Dawson  did  the  chores 
alone.  Dan’s  mother  got  up,  got  break¬ 
fast  and  was  sitting  down  waiting  for 
Dan  and  his  father  to  come  in  to  break¬ 
fast.  Soon  Mr.  Dawson  came  in  alone 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  asked  “Where  is  Dan? 
I  haven’t  heard  him  this  morning.” 

“Up  in  bed,  I  guess.  He  didn’t  come 
out  to  help  me,”  answered  Mr.  Dawson. 
“Maybe  he  overslept.” 

The  mother  got  all  worked  up  right 
away,  because  she  never  could  remember 
Dan  oversleeping  or  not  going  out  to 
help  his  father  since  he  was  just  a  little 
tot.  So  she  left  the  kitchen  and  went 
right  to  Dan’s  room.  She  knocked ;  no 
answer.  She  knocked  again,  and  no  ans¬ 
wer,  so  she  walked  right  in.  At  her  first 
glance  into  the  room  she  became  excited 
for  Dan  was  not  there  and  his  bed  was 
all  made  up  nicely.  Mrs.  Dawson  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  and  called  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  when  he  looked  up  he  saw  Dan’s 
mother  white  and  faint.  He  ran  upstairs 
to  her.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  led  him 
by  the  hand  to  Dan’s  room.  When  they 
entered  they  looked  to  see  if  his  clothes 
were  gone,  and  sure  enough  they  were. 
Then  Dan’s  mother  spied  the  piece  of 
paper  on  the  bureau.  She  picked  it  up 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  note  from  Dan. 
The  note  read  as  follows : 

“My  dear  Mother  and  Dad : 

My  desire  for  the  city  has  gotten  the 
best  of  me.  I  have  gone  to  try  my  luck 
and  I’ll  try  awfully  hard  to  be  good.  I’ll 
think  of  you  both  often.  Mother  and  Dad, 
if  I  don’t  succeed  may  I  come  home 
again?  But  I’m  going  to  succeed.  I’ll 
love  and  care  for  you  forever. 

“Your  loving  son, 

“Dan.” 

The  mother  read  and  read  it  again  and 
again.  Then  she  handed  it  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  cried 
“Read  it,  dear.”  He  also  read  it  through 
many  times  without  saying  a  word.  Then 
he  began  to  scowl,  and  after  a  while  he 
said,  “Well,  I  guess  I’d  have  done  better 
if  I  had  given  our  boy  my  consent.  I 
hope  he  succeeds.  We’ll  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him.  Maybe  it’s  for  the  best 
anyway.  We  will  wait  and  see.” 


Dan  had  chosen  for  his  destination 
Charleston,  a  city  about  300  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  So  he  had  plenty  of  time  for  re¬ 
flection  on  the  journey.  At  times  he  al¬ 
most  regretted  his  choice  and  wished  he 
had  remained  on  the  farm.  But  then  he 
would  think  of  the  city,  of  the  luck  that 
was  sure  to  be  his;  and  he  would  square 
his  shoulders  and  set  his  jaw  grimly. 
“It’s  now  or  never,”  he  told  himself,  “and 
I  know  I’ll  succeed.”  So  with  this 
thought  uppermost,  although  it  was  hard 
to  do  so,  he  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind. 

After  paying  his  fare,  Dan  had  only 
twenty  dollars  left.  He  had  not  sold 
Dolcy,  as  he  had  feared  it  would  arouse 
his  father’s  suspicions.  Dan  had  taken 
a  fast  express,  but  his  would  be  an  all- 
night  journey,  as  he  had  not  left  Med¬ 
ford  until  nearly  midnight.  So  after  a 
little  while  he  curled  up  in  his  seat  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  several  hours  later  to  find 
the  sun  just  peeping  over  the  horizon  in 
the  east,  and  his  train  puffing  through  a 
fertile  valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
high,  picturesque  mountains  that  reared 
their  lofty  peaks  far  above  the  clouds. 
“What  a  beautiful  country,”  thought  Dan 
as  he  sat  watching  the  everchanging  view. 
Yet  it  was  much  like  his  own  little  valley 
that  he  had  left  behind  for  the  lures  of 
the  city. 

When  the  express  pulled  into  the  depot 
at  Charleston  an  hour  later,  Dan  was 
one  of  the  first  to  alight.  The  rush  and 
frenzy  of  the  jostling  crowd  dazed  him  for 
a  moment,  but  he  soon  regained  his  bear¬ 
ings. 

Inquiring  at  the  information  desk  for 
a  good  restaurant,  he  was  able  to  get 
breakfast  at  one  near  by,  after  which  he 
found  his  way  to  a  boarding-house  and 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for 
qieals  and  lodging  at  a  reasonable  price 
by  paying  a  week’s  rent  in  advance. 
Then  he  bought  the  morning  paper  and 
hunted  up  the  “Help  Wanted”  column. 


Papa  gander  and  his  goslings 
Took  a  walk  with  Mother  Goose, 

Shep,  the  puppy,  teased  the  goslings — 
Draw  what  happened,  if  you  choose. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Jack  Strayer 
(8  Years),  New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Rena  Cook 
(9  Years),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (14  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (14  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Ilallock  (17  Years),  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Keith  (11  Years),  New  York 


Checking  off  several  ads.  that  wanted 
boys  or  young  men  to  act  as  clerk,  office 
boy  or  messenger,  Dan  sought  his  way  to 
the  different  places. 

His  first  stop  was  at  a  department 
store  that  had  advertised  for  a  messenger 
boy.  Upon  asking  for  the  job,  the  man¬ 
ager  inquired  if  he  knew  the  streets  of 
the  city.  “No,”  replied  Dan,  “for  I  have 
just  come  here  to  try  to  make  my  way, 
but  I  can  get  a  map  and  I’ll  soon  learn.” 
“Sorry,”  replied  the  manager  brusquely, 
“but  you  will  be  of  no  use  to  us  for  it 
takes  some  time  to  learn  your  way  about. 
You  had  better  look  elsewhere.”  Some¬ 
what  disappointed  Dan  turned  away.  It 
was  not  going  to  be  as  easy  as  he  had 
thought. 

He  called  at  several  more  places,  but 
he  was  either  too  young,  did  not  have  the 
experience  or  someone  was  just  ahead  of 
him.  By  the  time  he  came  to  the  last 
place  he  had  checked  off,  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  discouraged  ;  for  what  if  he 
couldn’t  get  a  job?  But  to  his  great  re¬ 
lief  and  -joy,  Dan  managed  to  get  the 
position— that  of  an  office  boy. 

As  his  duties  didn’t  begin  until  the 
following  morning,  Dan  returned  to  his 
boarding  place,  had  dinner  and  spent  the 
afternoon  looking  around,  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  himself.  He  would  show  his 
father  there  was  something  to  him,  he 


resolved,  and  that  he  could  make  good 
much  quicker  here  than  in  the  country. 
In  a  few  years  he  would  have  earned 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  take  it  easy  ; 
then  he  could  go  back  to  the  farm — if  he 
still  cared  to  do  so. 

But  alas  for  his  dreams!  Things  were 
destined  to  turn  out  quite  differently 
from  what  he  had  planned.  For  at  the 
end  of  a  week  Dan’s  employer  informed 
him  that  his  services  wouldn’t  be  needed 
any  longer  as  lie  had  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Dan,  for 
although  he  was  somewhat  clumsy  and 
inexperienced  in  his  new  work,  he  had 
tried  hard  to  do  his  best. 

So  he  again  went  hunting  for  a  job, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  still 
without  a  position  and  most  of  his  money 
was  gone.  He  had  thought  of  the  folks 
at  home  often,  of  late,  and  wondered  if 
they  missed  him.  He  almost  wished  he 
were  back  there  again.  What  should  he 
do? 

(To  be  continued) 

Now  then,  Dan  is  “up  against  it,”  as 
we  say  sometimes.  What  will  our  readers 
do  about  it?  Is  he  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  defeated  ;  or  is  he  to  stay  and  ulti¬ 
mately  win  riches ;  or  is  he  to  succeed 
moderately  and  finally  reach  a  clear  de¬ 


cision  as  between  city  life  and  farm  life 
for  his  future?  Let’s  have  a  lot  of 
stories-  sent  in,  so  that  your  editor  may 
have  a  wide  range  of  selection.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  story  must  follow  naturally 
from  Parts  I  and  II  and  must  come  to 
an  end  next  month  in  Part  I’ll.  Any 
reader  may  try  writing  the  stor.Vl  and 
there  are  no  rules  except  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of  750  words.  Send  the  stories 
to  arrive  by  June  6. 


Our  Artists 

As  usual  Our  Page  is  made  attractive 
and  interesting  by  the  work  of  “Our 
Artists.”  John  Tierney  says  his  drawing 
was  copied  from  a  photograph  of  his 
brother  bringing  in  the  eggs.  lie  seems 
to  have  had  a  little  trouble  to  get  the 
shape  of  the  basket  right,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself  is  full  of  life  and  fun.  It  is  a 
good  point  to  remember  that  all  parallel 
lines  appear  to  draw  closer  together  as 
they  get  farther  from  the  eye.  Honorable 
mention  for  good  heading  and  general 
drawings  goes  to  Norman  Ilallock  (17) 
of  Connecticut;  Anna  Graham  (15)  of 
Illinois;  Ruth  Eaton  (11)  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Helen  Messemer  and  Mary 
Staats  (IS)  of  New  York. 

The  dog-and-geese  drawings  show  con¬ 
siderable  variety.  It  is  interesting  that 
several  show  the  geese  dressed  up.  Mar¬ 
garet  Keith  complained  that  she  couldn’t 
keep  her  paper  from  blurring  the  ink,  but 
that  it  was  all  she  had.  Nevertheless  her 
drawing  shows  so  much  life  and  origin¬ 
ality  that  it  is  worth  printing,  blots  and 
all.  Fewer  rhyme  drawings  than  usual 
are  printed  because  several  had  to  go  in 
two  columns  to  show  up  well. 

Next  month,  in  addition  to  the  draw¬ 
ings  on  the  new  rhyme,  given  below,  let’s 
make  a  special  effort  on  some  June  head¬ 
ing  and  some  drawings  of  general  in¬ 
terest. 

The  new  rhyme  offers  possibilities  for 
good  work.  It  is  as  follows : 

Under  a  tree  in  a  shady  nook, 

Harry  and  Laura  each  have  a  book. 

They  seem  to  be  quite  at  their  ease, 
iSo  draw  them  for  us,  if  you  please. 

Edna  Koenig 

New  York.  (15  years). 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Of  all  the  enigmas  we  have  published, 
last  month’s  was  one  of  the  best  and  one 
of  the  hardest.  Nevertheless  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  you  found  the  answer  to  be 
b-a-b-y  c-h-i-c-k-s.  One  girl  said  “Wasn’t 
Arlie  clever  to  -make  that  one;”  and 
another  wrote  “I  counted  the  baby  chick 
ads.  in  the  paper  and  there  were  129.” 

Good  enigmas  keep  coming  in  to  your 
editor.  It  is  even  more  fun  to  make  them 
than  to  solve  them.  Here  is  a  new  one  : 
My  first  is  in  have,  but  not  in  keep, 

My  second  in  wake,  but  not  in  sleep, 

My  third  is  in  city,  but  not  in  town, 

My  fourth  in  black,  but  not  in  brown. 

My  fifth  is  in  trout,  but  not  in  bass, 

My  sixth  in  iron,  but  not  in  brass, 

My  seventh  is  in  orchard,  but  not  in  tree. 
My  eighth  in  blind,  but  not  in  see, 

My  whole  is  something  we  greet  with  glee. 

Madlyn  Beers 

Pennsylvania.  (14  years). 


Notes 

Leslie  Bristol,  an  11-year-old  New 
York  reader  wrote  the  couplet  in  the  Box 
at  the  head  of  the  page.  It  is  indeed 
“work  with  right  good  will”  that  fills 
Our  Page  and  brings  happiness  to  so 
many  thousands  of  readers.  Resolve  to 
do  your  share  to  help.  On  page  865  is 
the  list  of  this  month’s  contributors. 


All  work  for  the  June  page  must  reach 
your  editor  on  or  before  June  6.  Make 
it  “snappy”  and  make  it  good.  Let's 
have  a  splendid  page  to  start  us  off  on 
the  vacation. 


Good-bye  for  a  month.  Close  up  the 
school  work  in  good  shape  and  plan  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  do  this  vacation  in  the 
way  of  a  piece  of  work,  some  outdoor 
study  and  some  real  good  times.  Ir.  the 
midst  of  it  all  don’t  forget  your  editor 
and.  friend  and  remember  that  .the  post 
office  will  surely  deliver  any  letter  you 
address  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street.  New  York  City. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Coming  Back  Home 

I  must  have  slept  after  all,  for  all  at 
once  the  room  was  flooded  with  gray 
light.  Through  the  open  window  to  the, 
east  a  pink  and  yellow  fan  was  unfolded 
in  the  sky  over  the  hill.  Birds  sang 
loudly  nearby,  an  unbridled  riotous 
chorus  of  them.  They  lived  in  the 
spruces  arranged  about  the  yard,  and  so 
prickery,  so  impenetrable,  was  their  nest¬ 
ing  place,  that  even  a  dog-pressed  cat 
hated  to  seek  shelter  there.  The  Norway 
spruces,  it  seemed,  were  to  run  on  and 
up  continuously.  Father  had  set  them 
50  years  ago  when  a  young  man,  and  now 
that  father  was  gone  they  were  reaching 
their  prime,  tips  in  the  sky,  waving  broad 
immense  limbs  that  sifted  breezes  with  a 
low  continuous  wh-ush.  Expressed  soft¬ 
ly,  the  sound  was  a  lullaby,  but  when  the 
wind  rushed  through  those  mighty 
branches  the  roar  of  them  led  one  to 
think  of  eternity.  Just  now  in  the  calm 
of  dawn  they  were  silent,  remote,  pillars 
of  darkness,  or,  if  you  like,  the  spires  of 
a  memorial. 

Somewhere  below  my  window  in  the 
dim  dew-drenclied  valley  squatted  the  car 
in  which  we  had  come.  Out  of  that  same 
dimness  rose  a  dairy  barn,  and  a  tall 
windmill  that  looked  down  even  on  the 
top  of  the  big  hill.  It  was  an  industrious 
well-oiled  mill  that  spent  most  of  its  time 
spinning  breezes  into  water  for  the  under¬ 
ground  vat.  Now,  past  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  there  drifted  up  the  lane  a  line  of 
ghostly  brown  and  white  cows  in  a  sound¬ 
less  procession.  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
dry,  hard  crack  of  an  exhaust  hushed 
the  birds  and  proclaimed  that  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  had  begun  its  morning’s 
work.  A  ray  of  sunlight  from  the  rim 
of  the  sun  itself  shot  over  the  horizon, 
and  found  little  Mark’s  eyelids;  there 
was  a  squirming  under  the  quilts  and  the 
little  fellow  sat  up,  rubbing  his  eyes  be¬ 
tween  stares.  “Clothes  on,  mama,”  he 
pleads,  “Mark  want  to  go  doors.”  His¬ 
tory  had  repeated  itself  with  such  exact¬ 
ness  that  I  offered  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
sistance.  Didn’t  the  old  sun  use  to  come 
into  this  very  room  and  wake  me  at 
dawn,  and  didn’t  I  slip  into  my  clothes 
without  very  much  ado  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  back  pasture  after 
the  cows,  with  the  hired  man?  Open  your 
eyes,  O  careful  mothers,  I  did  just  that. 
And  when  the  cows  were  brought  home 
didn’t  I  sit  down  with  stool  and  milk  my 
six  or  seven,  whatever  that  share  hap¬ 
pened  to  be?  The  milk  rang  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  those  tin  pails,  and  my  father’s 
voice  talked  about  the  Russo-Japanese 
/War,  the  trial  of  Thaw,  the  tariff,  the 
buying  of  land  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
There  wasn’t  a  dull  moment.  Exciting? 
Why,  there  was  a  thrill  about  it,  some¬ 
how.  I  learned  to  milk  at  seven  years, 
on  an  old  nervous  white  cow  who  stood 
on  the  end,  conveniently  so,  for  periodic¬ 
ally  she  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
men  out  through  the  door.  The  milk 
came  easily  and.  being  on  very  good  terms 
with  her,  "she  allowed  me  to  sit  there  for 
at  least  three  years  before  she  classed  me 
with  the  grown-ups  and  it  became  open 
season  for  me,  also. 

I  suppose  the  reason  for  my  giving  out 
all  this  data  in  regard  to  my  early  life 
as  a  girl  child  on  a  dairy  farm  is  that 
I  have  been  reading  about  what  a  hard, 
dull  time  such  children  had  of  it  on  such 
a  farm  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  seems  that  there  are  some 
people  interested  in  legislation  that  will 
prohibit  boys  and  girls  from  enjoying 
what  they  call  work,  with  a  peculiar  in¬ 
tonation  that  suggests  wmrk  as  a  wicked 
stunting  pastime  comparable  with  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes.  My  first  thought  is  that 
these  people  must  have  lived  pretty  mis¬ 
erable,  dry-as-dust,  emotionless  lives 
themselves,  for  which  I  pity  them,  and 
obviously  they  must  have  lived  those  lives 
off  the  farm.  They  don’t  know  the  thrill 
that  comes  to  a  farm  boy  when  he  looks 
over  his  first  man-sized  job,  and  how  he 
scorns  insignificant  tasks.  I  met  one  of 
these  well-meaning  persons  when  with  a 
horse  and  saddle  that  I  absolutely  gloried 
in,  I  was  bringing  a  herd  of  30  cows 
home  from  pasture,  half  a  mile  up  the 
road.  Driving  the  herd  is  about  the  first 
job  handed  down  to  a  farm  child.  These 
30  cows  were,  as  cows  go,  mischievous, 
and  there  were  many  gaps  along  the  road 
where  the  more  nimble  of  them  were  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  get  in  and  delay  the  rest 
of  the  herd  while  being  got  out.  The 
secret  of  keeping  a  well-behaved  herd  is 
■to  keep  them  walking.  The  old  epigram 
about  Satan  and  the  idle  ones  applies 
equally  to  cows.  At  any  rate  it  was  as 
good  as  a  game  to  pit  one’s  wTill  against 
30  of  them,  each  with  a  different  notion, 
and  to  go  darting,  plunging,  here  and 
there  where  the  case  demanded,  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  upon  'the  lawless.  The 
well-meaning  person  whom  I  met. 
blanched  in  cold  indignation,  and  called 
out  “You  ought  not  to  be  doing  this !” 
That  person  doesn’t  dream  that  I  rode 
on  down  the  road  thanking  the  Creator 
for  not  letting  my  father  be  like  him. 
So  little  do  these  legislative  strangers  un¬ 
derstand  the  lot  of  the  farm  girl  and  boy. 
I  say  this  at  the  risk  of  being  slated  as 


an  old-timer,  which  term  is  applied  to 
most  anybody  that  disputes  the  new 
theory  about  children — should-not-work. 
Work,  say  I,  is  the  great  uplifter  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  less  we  have  of  it 
the  less  worthy  shall  we  become. 

It  is  the  week  before  Memorial  Day. 
On  May  30  it  is  wiser  in  these  days  of 
the  motor  car  to  sit  at  home  and  watch 
the  world’s  mad  scramble  to  celebrate  the 
holiday  by.  motoring.  Every  year  that  we 
come,  I  am  thankful  again  that  this  plot 
of  land  is  still  in  the  family.  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  I  can  walk  downstairs  through 
the  high  silent  rooms  to  find  my  sister’s 
face  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  back¬ 
ground  where  a  man  can  write  himself 
more  clearly  than  on  a  piece  of  fertile 
ground — unless  it  be  on  a  blank  page, 
and  few  can  give  a  just  impression  of 
themselves  in  print.  The  west  breeze  is. 
hush-ushing  through  the  spruces  out  there 
in  the  yard.  I  cannot  wait  until  after 
breakfast  to  go  out  and  see  if  the  lilacs 
are  in  bloom.  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 


The  Farm  as  a  School 

['One  of  our  New  York  readers  sends 
us  the  following  editorial  from  the' Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press.  Our  friend  says  “I 
think  it  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  any  pa¬ 
per.”  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  :] 

The  farm  is  a  wonderful  school. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  grows  up  on  it 
starts  life  with  an  advantage. 

It  visualizes  the  basic  principles  of  life 


The  Waist-line  Moves  Down.  — 
Many  of  the  newest  dresses  show  a  "waist¬ 
line  decidedly  lower  than  heretofore,  de¬ 
fined  by  a  girdle  that  is  clasped  or  looped 
in  front.  As  the  skirt  continues  to  grow 
shorter  at  the  hem,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  so-called  French  dresses  that  used  to 
be  worn  by  little  girls,  which  had  a 
very  long  waist  and  a  short  frilly  skirt. 
All  skirts  are  short,  but  some  of  the 
shortest,  and  the  narrowest,  are  those 
with  tailored  suits.  In  buying*by  mail, 
it  is  wise  to  specify  the  length  of  skirt 
desired,  for  a  tall  woman  may  find  that 
a  suit  ordered  in  this  way  has  a  skirt 
entirely  too  short  for  her  taste.  One  of 
our  friends  recently  attended  a  smart 
church  wedding  where,  she  asserts,  the 
bride  wore  a  skirt  that  only  just  came 
over  the  knee,  while  her  costume  was 
completed  by  a  long  court  train,  the 
combination  giving  an  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fect  as  she  walked  down  the  aisle.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  very  short  one-piece 
dresses  look  almost  as  startling,  with 
their  flying  panels  of  georgette  or  chiffon 
floating  in  irregular  points  below  the  hem. 
Very  often  there  is  not  only  a  flare,  but 
a  decided  ripple  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
skirt.  Sometimes  a  spiral  flounce  starts 
at  one  side,  and  curves  down  to  the  hem  ; 
sometimes  there  is  a  pleated  flounce  with 
inset  gores  to  give  extra  fullness,  but  the 
flare  is  always  marked  in  these  thin 
materials. 

A  Wash  Silk  'Sport  Dress. — In  the 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
sport  dress  of  wash  .silk,  which  had  a 
flaring  gored  skirt  seamed  on  to  the  plain 


in  a  basic  way — birth,  growth,  death. 

It  makes  you  think,  whether  you  want 
to  or  not,  and  it  gives  you  a  sense  of 
value  that  is  all-important. 

Life  and  the  preservation  of  life  is  the 
one  real  problem  we  are  up  against,  and 
you  can’t  help  learning  that  on  the  farm. 

You  can’t  help  learning  the  impotence 
of  man-made  laws  when  compared  to 
natural  laws. 

You  can’t  help  learning  how  necessary 
it  is  to  study  and  apply  the  inexorable 
principles  of  Nature. 

You  can’t  help  learning  the  difference 
between  a  principle  and  a  method. 

With  our  great  cities  and  congested 
areas,  we  are  losing  essential  contacts, 
growing  ignorant  of  fundamental  facts, 
imagining  that  we  can  achieve  impossi¬ 
ble  things. 

We  call  the  farmers  dull,  chiefly  because 
they  do  not  fall  for  fad  and  fashion.  We 
laugh  at  them  when  they  can’t  look  com¬ 
fortable  in  tuxedos,  or  don’t  know  which 
of  six  forks  to  use  first. 

So,  too,  the  Romans  laughed  at  their 
farmers,  until  agriculture  became  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  young  men  refused  to  take  it  up. 

Then  barbaric  races  came  along  and 
swept  Rome  off  the  map — Rome,  with  her 
high  society,  her  public  baths,  her  actors 
and  entertainers. 

Verdi,  the  great  musician,  gave  up  his 
profession  and  took  up  farming,  because, 
as  he  said,  Italy  needed  agriculture  much 
more  than  she  needed  opera. 

Yet  we  go  on  teaching  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  is  mucli  nicer  to  know  how  to 
pound  a  typewriter  than  to  milk  a  cow, 
and  much  more  refined  to  play  bridge 
than  put  up  good  preserves. 

Perhaps  we’re  right,  though  no  civili¬ 
zation  has  been  able  to  live  with  such 
doctrines  for  very  long. 

Perhaps  we  have  come  to  that  happy 
epoch  where  we  can  all  live  in  apart¬ 
ments  and  go  to  the  movies  nine  times 
a  week. 

But  the  farm  is  a  wonderful  school, 
just  the  same,  and  those  who  can  get 
their  children  on  one,  even  though  for 
no  longer  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  ought  not  to  pass  up  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


long  waist.  The  bottom  of  the  waist  was 
cut  in  shallow  points  in  both  back  and 
front ;  it  had  long  tight  sleeves  and  a 
turn-over  collar  at  the  V-neck.  The  dress 
was  sand  color,  with  a  bright  blue  patent 
leather  belt  and  narrow  ribbon  necktie 
of  the  same  color.  The  dress  slipped  on, 
with  an  invisible  closing  in  front.  The 
gored  skirt  thus  attached  to  form  a  one- 
piece  dress  was  new  and  pretty.  The 
skirt  was  very  short,  but  the  flare  made 
it  much  more  attractive  than  some  of  the 
very  narrow  model's.  Some  of  these  short- 
skirted  new  gowns  are  so  very  juvenile 
that  one  hardly  knows  whether  they  are 
intended  for  schoolgirls  or  their  mothers. 

A  Straight  Tunic. — The  second  figure 
shows  a  straight  beltless  tunic,  which  is 
novel  in  its  cut,  although  the  idea  itself 
is  not  new.  This  goes  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  from  the  flaring  skirt,  for  it  is 
straight  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  as  narrow. 
This  was  Lanvin  green  crepe  de  chine, 
the  dress  consisting  of  the  long  straight 
tuniCj  showing  a  little  of  the  skirt  be¬ 
low.  ’The  long  sleeves  were  gathered  into 
narrow  cuffs.  The  tunic  had  a  simulated 
vestee,  pointed  at  the  bottom,  which  wras 
outlined  with  white  grosgrain  ribbon.  The 
rolled  collar  was  bound  with  the  ribbon, 
also  the  cuffs,  while  the  little  tie  was 
black  and  silver  ribbon.  This  straight 
tunic  would  give  height  to  a  short  per¬ 
son,  while  the  flared  dress  at  the  left 
would  be  advantageous  to  one  who  was 
tall  and  slight. 

A  Child’s  Coat. — The  little  coat  in 
the  center  is  not  unusual  in  model,  being 
the  usual  plain  style  with  a  l’ttle  First 
Empire  cape  and  turn-down  collar,  but  it 
was  so  pretty  and  effective  that  it  is 
worth  noting.  It  was  made  of  white 
flannel,  trimmed  with  silver  braid,  and 
fastened  with  silver  ball  buttons.  The 
little  hat  was  white  felt  with  no  trim¬ 
ming  except  a  ribbon  band.  This  made  a 
very  pretty  outfit  for  a  little  girl ;  it  is 
noticeable  that  such  simple  styles  for 
children  are  usually  found  at  the  ex¬ 
pensive  shops  rather  than  at  cheaper 
places.  A  flannel  coat  is  really  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  little  girl’s  Summer  wear 
— ’just  the  thing  to  put  on  over  wash 
dresses  when  extra  warmth  is  desired. 


If  a  more  serviceable  color  is  desired, 
dark  blue  or  one  of  the  popular  shades 
of  red  will  be  found  very  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming.  These  coats  are  often  made 
without  lining ;  of  course  the  seams  are 
(bound. 

Printed  Chiffon. — The  great  popu¬ 
larity  of  such  sheer  fabrics  as  printed 
chiffon  and  printed  georgette  seems  to 
increase ;  the  shop  windows  are  full  of 
flowered  chiffon,  in  all  sorts  of  gay 
colorings.  The  dress  figured  was  mul¬ 
berry  chiffon,  printed  in  lighter  shades, 
and  also  beaded  in  between  the  flowers. 
It.  was  a  perfectly  plain  waist  and  skirt, 
trimmed  with  plain  mulberry  chiffon.  The 
round  neck  was  bound  with  the  plain 
mulberry.  Very  often,  in  such  dresses, 
the  neck  is  bound  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  there  is  no  other  trimming 
around  the  neck.  In  this  case  the  bal¬ 
loon  sleeves  had  a  band  of  the  plain  mul¬ 
berry  where  the  fullness  began,  and  were 
then  gathered  at  the  wrist  into  a  nar¬ 
row  cuff  of  the  mulberry  color.  In  front, 
the  skirt  was  trimmed  with  a  gathered 
apron  of  the  flowered  chiffon,  bordered 
with  a  deep  band  of  the  plain  mulberry. 
The  apron  was  the  same  length  as  the 
skirt.  Such  a  dress  often  has  a  coat  to 
match,  made  of  the  plain  chiffon,  lined 
with  the  flowered  or  printed  material. 
Certainly  an  ensemble  suit  of  chiffon  or 
georgette  seems  the  height  of  absurdity, 
but  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  and 
is  likely  to  be  popular  at  the  Summer 
resorts.  The  continued  cold  weather  of 
May  has  not  been  very  encouraging  to 
such  gauzy  fashions  in  New  York  So  far. 
We  have  seen  some  pretty  chiffon  dresses 
made  like  a  long  close  tunic  with  a  gored 
flounce  at  the  bottom,  or  a  flounce  made 
in  panels  so  as  to  give  considerable  flare. 
Sometimes  panels  of  lace  are  combined 
with  the  chiffon.  'Such  dresses  are  made 
without  a  belt  or  girdle.  Beading  is 
quite  frequently  used  with  the  printed 
chiffon,  some  of  the  figures  in  the  pattern 
being  outlined  with  beads.  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  beads  is  an  important  thing 
to  a  great  many  workwomen,  as  well  as 
to  struggling  European  countries  where 
the  beads  are  largely  made. 

A  Little  Girl’s-  Bolero. — The  little 
girl  ,  at  the  right  displays  a  pretty  frock 
of  light  blue  flannel.  The  skirt,  with  in¬ 
verted  double  box  pleats  all  around, 
seemed  almost  as  brief  as  a  Highlander’s 
kilt,  for  the  blouse  was  long-waisted,  and 
the  skirt  short.  The  plain  blouse  was  of 
white  English  broadcloth,  and  over  it  was 
worn  a  little  bolero,  sloped  up  in  front 
and  rounded  at  the  back,  with  plain, 
slightly  flared  sleeves,  which  showed  a 
little  of  the  blouse  sleeve  below  them. 
The  turn-down  collar  extended  over  the 
bolero,  and  was  finished  with  a  black 
bow  tie.  A  little  blue  felt  hat  finished 
the  costume.  This  was  a  very  jaunty 
little  dress,  practical,  and  not  expensive, 
as  to  material.  There  are  always  chilly 
or  damp  Summer  days  when  such  a  dress 
would  be  desirable  for  some  outing.  In 
addition  to  the  plain  flannels,  there  are 
very  handsome  patterns  in  -  Roman 
stripes,  and  also  borders.  The  bordered 
flannels,  like  other  bordered  materials,  are 
used  for  the  plain  beltless  one-piece 
dresses,  being  wide  enough  to  bring  the 
border  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Some  very 
pretty  frocks  for  little  girls  are  made  of 
natural  pongee.  Some  of  them  have  panel 
fronts,  collars  and  cuffs  of  checked  pon¬ 
gee,  others  have  pipings  of  bright  colors. 
Pongee  is  cool,  launders  well,  and  is  in 
high  favor  for  Summer  dresses  and  un¬ 
derwear.  Natural  pongee  may  be  bought 
for  85  cents  to  $1  a  yard,  and  it  comes 
in  a  great  variety  of  colors  at  $1.50  and 
up. 

One  of  the  light-weight  woolens  much 
used  for  women’s  and  children’s  dresses 
is  balbriggan  jersey.  It  is  a  fine  knitted 
fabric,  smoother  than  ordinary  jersey 
cloth.  Some  very  attractive  dresses  of 
balbriggan  are  trimmed  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  peasant  embroidery  in  woolen 
cross-stitch.  The  material  was  seen  re¬ 
cently  for  $2.95  the  yard,  54  inches  wide, 
in  such  colors  as  cocoa,  coral,  cornflower, 
Paris  blue,  gold,  gray,  etc. 

We  notice  a  return  of  fancy  shoes — not 
the  bright  colors  of  a  few  seasons  ago, 
but  combinations  of  different  leathers, 
often  a  shoe  of  plain  leather  with  fancy 
tips  and  saddle.  White  kid  now  seems  the 
most  fashionable  for  afternoon  wear,  and 
we  see  some  still  newer  styles  of  white 
kid  with  trimmings  of  black  patent 
leather.  Generally  speaking,  conspicuous 
fancy  shoes  are  an  extravagance  for  one 
who  must  be  careful  of  her  clothes,  but 
when  they  are  in  style  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  the  plainer  types. 


Spring  Salad 

Wash,  trim  and  put  into  the  salad 
bowl,  which  should  be  wiped  with  a  sprig 
of  garlic,  two  cups  of  fresh,  crisp  water¬ 
cress.  Add  to  it  a  cup  of  thinly  sliced 
fresh  radishes,  a  cup  of  cut-up  Spring 
onions  and  a  tablespoon  of  chopped 
chives.  Toss  in  a  little  heavy  French 
dressing  and  serve  the  salad  at  once. 

MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 
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BETTER  LIGHT 

^  At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  turning 
a  key  and  having  a 
brilliant  light  that 
floods  the  farthest 
corner  of  your  home 
and  barn.  What  a 
pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort  to  read  by  a 
good  light  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  “TwOrin- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  It  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFG.  CO.,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  AND  75<t  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Ju»t  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St*  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


“PLEASE  SHUT  THE  DOOR” 

need  not  be  said  if  you  just  slip  this 
neat  little  inexpensive  “Modern  Door 
Closer”  on  the  knob  of  the  hinge. 
Made  of  special  drawn  high  tension 
steel,  nickel- plated  and  protected  with 
rubber  that  does  not  mar  the  wood¬ 
work.  Attached  or  removed  without 
screws  or  tools.  Invaluable  for  screen 
doors  that  must  be  shut  tight.  Write 
particulars  or  send  $1.00  for  two 
springs.  Prompt  delivery  postpaid  U.S.  A. 
RlIFFET  &  COMPANY,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us. 

K.  8WASEY  «fc  CO,  Portland.  Maine 


MAILYOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  GOWIC  STUDIO,  10l£  Fountain  A*e..  R,  Springfield.  0. 


Kodak  Finishing 


_  for  He.  Prints,  8e  each.  Prompt  ex¬ 
pert  work.  Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.T. 


$2,750-00  Buys  162  Acres,  100  Cultivated 

20  meadow,  watered  pasture,  40  woodland;  eood,  7- 
room dwelling, cellar, shade, large  outbuildini;s,near 
village:  light  sandy  soil,  fine  for  poultry,  trucking; 
possession  for  small  cash  payment.  Bon  35,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCf,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phik,  P* 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUY CK,  Oak  11111,  N.T. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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April  in  the  Ozarks 

April  is  the  bonny  month  !  I  went  to 
the  wood  this  morning  to  gather  greens, 
and  came  back  with  sprays  of  sweet  yel¬ 
low  honeysuckle  and  a  tine  clump  of  pur¬ 
ple  violets  to  plant  with  their  relatives 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  The  leaves 
of  the  oak  sprouts  are  red  velvet — blos¬ 
soms  themselves.  The  larger  trees  are 
dressed  in  olive  green  shading  into  pink ; 
the  grandparents  stand  in  a  yellow  mist 
of  tassel  blooms.  Every  little  knoll  sur¬ 
mounted  with  trees  is  a  bouquet  of  green, 
bronze,  and  yellow,  and  the  soft  pink 
shades  of  the  later  wakers. 

Thus  I  wrote  10  days  ago.  Today  I’m 
saying  fair  and  false.  April  29  a  savage 
wind  swept  down  from  the  west.  All  day 
long  it  raged  across  the  land,  sweeping 
leaves,  grape  blossoms  and  green  plums 
from  their  anchors  and  strewing  them  on 
the  ground.  We  were  sure  of  frost,  but 
a  little  black  along  the  edges  of  the  rad¬ 
ishes  was  all  the  damage  I  found,  having 
pinned  paper  over  the  tomatoes,  and  I 
didn’t  go  to  the  fields.  There  was  no 
question,  however,  about  frost  last 
night.  It  lingered  on  the  dock  leaves 
this  morning  long  after  sunrise.  The 
berry  fields  were  white,  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  many  could  escape.  Thus  per¬ 
ishes  many  a  hope. 

Little  Roy  came  running  in  the  other 
evening  so  excited  that  he  stuttered  and 
could  scarcely  make  his  discovery  known. 
At  last  it  was  out — there  was  a  bird  on 
a  nest  in  the  wood  pile.  Out  I  went  to 
discover  Mrs.  Thrasher  sitting  in  a  pile 
of  little  poles.  But  Mr.  Thrasher  is  not 
entertaining  her  while  she  broods.  He 
sang  a  few  days  when  they  first  arrived, 
but  I  had  always  thought  the  heads  of 
birds  families  did  their  best  singing  when 
mamma  bird  was  sitting. 

Early  this  'Spring  a  little  booklet  of 
verse  and  jingle  came  to  our  box.  The 
first  thing  in  it  took  such  root  that  it  fol¬ 
lows  me  daily.  It  is  : 

“I  have  been  singing  alone 
Songs  woven  out  of  my  days 
Sadness  and  gladness  and  praise 
Soft  little  songs  of  my  own.” 

It  sticks  because  that  is  what  I  am 
always  doing.  Even  humdrum  things  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  songs.  There  was  the  song 
of  the  claw-hammer  one  raw  day  when  I 
was  removing  wire  from  a  tumble-down 
fence.  I  fancy  the  claw-hammer  has  done 
more  for  civilization  than  many  of  the 
great  inventions.  It  was  my  only  tool. 
With  it  I  knocked  the  rotting  wood  to 
pieces,  twisted  a  wire  in  twain  or  re¬ 
moved  a  stubborn  staple.  How  long  the 
fence  has  stood  there  I  do  not  know. 
vSome  of  the  wires  were  imbedded  in  the 
trees  which  now  are  impotent  in  decay ; 
briars  and  buck  brush  have  grown 
through  the  strands  and  the  strong  brown 
hands  that  built  it  toil  no  more.  Oh,  he 
found  life  bitter  as  wormwood  before 
death  broke  the  chain  of  pain  and  gave 
him  back  to  nature!  So  there  was  an 
undertone  of  sadness  mixed  with  the 
song  of  praise  of  the  hammer. 

Spring  came  to  us  early.  The  elms 
held  back  and  refused  to  be  beguiled  for 
so  long  that  I  feared  they  were  dying. 
But  at  last  they  surrendered  when  they 
saw  the  syringa  budding  and  the  birds  in¬ 
specting  housing  possibilities.  Now  we 
see  that  their  first  judgment  was  correct. 

Yes,  planting  time  came  along  with  a 
dozen  other  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
immediately.  I  would  have  to  be  a  centi¬ 
pede  to  keep  up  with  everything.  There 
was  a  garden  fence  to  be  reset,  and  this 
reminds  me  that  some  of  my  songs  are 
not  praiseful.  As  I  grubbed  away  at  the 
McDonald  blackberry  briars  I  called 
down  anathemas  upon  the  head  of  the 
propagator.  Years  ago  my  father  bought 
them,  and  thinking  them  something 
choice,  put  them  inside  the  fenced  gar¬ 
den.  They  stood  there  for  years,  sulk¬ 
ing  like  spoiled  children  and  refusing  to 
bloom.  Then  when  I  came  to  be  the 
chatelaine,  to  avoid  a  too  active  encount¬ 
er  with  them,  we  moved  the  fence  in¬ 
ward.  But  these  briars  didn’t  take  the 
hint  at  all.  They  calmly  continued  their 
westward  ho  march  until  now  they  are 
sprouting  up  half  way  across.  Oh,  what 
treacherous,  crawly,  scratchy  things  they 
are !  Runners  yards  long,  limber  and 
twining,  and  no  upright,  heavy-caned 
berry  that  I  know  has  half  the  thorns. 
But  finally  I  got  an  alley  cleared  to  get 
at  the  fence  and  drive  some  posts.  I  sure 
did.  As  the  posts  are  as  tall  as  I  am,  I 
carried  a  chair  out  and  stood  upon  it  and 
with  an  ax  “made  them  in.”  That  is 
American-German.  It  is  surprising  what 
a  tight  job  I  can  do. 

In  “If  Winter  Comes”  Mark  Sabre 
could  always  find  a  reason,  or  cause,  for 
any  happening  if  he  but  traced  back  far 
enough.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  little 
book  making  its  journey  into  the  Ozarks, 
which  is  that  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  brought  me  un¬ 
seen  friends.  Strange  that  I  can  sit 
here  and  put  some  characters  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  which  will  call  other 
spirits  to  me  from  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Strange,  however,  is  it  that  the  same  I 
who  call  one  repel  another.  Many  hap¬ 
pinesses  have  come  to  me  from  these  let¬ 
ter  friends,  hut  one  lady  accuses  me  oje 
being  a  coward,  and  intimates  that  the- 
place  for  me  is  in  a  city  tenement  in¬ 
stead  of  among  the  glad  greenness  that  I 
love  to  write  about.  Something  I  said 
irritated  her.  She  would  probably  deny 
(Continued  on  page  8fi6) 


Perfection  for  Mother 


gathered  ’round! 

And  Mother’s  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Cool  in  temper  and 
temperature. 

Her  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  has  done  the  trick. 
No  smoke  and  dust,  no  ashes  and  litter  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cooking  range  to  steal  away  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  serenity. 

Over  2,000,000  housewives  know  what  joy  of 
mind,  what  acme  of  cooking — comes  with  the  Per¬ 
fection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 

There’s  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate . 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Catlcura  Laboratories,  Dept,  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Guernsey  Families 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  heifers.  Would  you  kind¬ 
ly  let  me  know  which  are  the  best 
strains?  What  do  you  think  of  the  May 
Rose  strain?  What  is  a  good  feed  for 
calves?  How  about  calf  meal?  How 
old  should  a  calf  be  before  it  is  turned  out 
to  pasture?  R.  H.  h. 

Connecticut. 

Any  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon 
blood  lines  or  families  of  Guernseys 
would  involve  many  complications  and 
still  result  in  many  injustices.  Families 
of  Guernseys,  like  families  of  individuals, 
are  many  and  very  extensive.  And  there 
are  good  and  inferior  representatives  in 
most  of  the  blood  lines. 

Conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  breed 
do  we  find  the  May  Roses  and  the  Glen- 
woods,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  direct  descendeijts  from  some  of 
these  noteworthy  individuals,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  result.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  must  remember  that  it  's 
breeding,  plus  individuality,  that  metes 
out  success  in  a  dairy  animal.  We  have 
pedigreed  scrubs,  as  well  as  unregistered 
grades. 

J.  L.  Hope,  of  Florham  Farms,  in  real¬ 
ity  conceived  the  blending  of  blood  lines 
that  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
May  Rose  family,  although  the  late  Mr. 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  succeeded  in 
concentrating  such  blood  lines  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  Langwater  group  of  Guern¬ 
seys  that  have  made  the  May  Rose  family 
nationally  and  internationally  famous. 
E.  T.  Gill,  of  Haddon'field,  N.  J.,  is  the 
original  Glenwood  family  originator,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  advanced  registry  records  and  a  care¬ 
ful  tracing  of  the  blood  lines  of  notable 
individuals,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
class  leaders  trace  directly  or  indirectly 
to  these  two  foundation  families. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
other  families  that  have  achieved  suc¬ 
cess.  But  it  does  prove  conclusively  that 
blood  does  tell  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  animals,  as  well  as  individuals 
of  the  human  race. 

The  commercial  calf  meal  that  you 
mention  serves  admirably  in  ’the  absence 
of  skim-milk  or  whole  milk  and  is  popu¬ 
larly  used  by  producers  of  market  milk 
who  merchandise  the  entire  fluid  product 
rather  than  the  butter  and  cheese.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  most  desirable  ration  for 
calves  consists  of  new  milk  for  the'  first 
three  weeks  and  then  gradually  lessening 
the  amount  of  new  milk  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  skim-milk,  is  a  very  desirable 
means  of  growing  calves,  especially  pure¬ 
bred  individuals  that  it  is  desired  to  start 
off  in  the  best  fashion. 

'Of  course  either  the  whole  milk  or  the 
skim-milk  ration  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  suitable  grain  mixture,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  middlings,  bran,  with  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  corn  and  linseed  meal,  makes  a 
splendid  combination.  One  cannot  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  for  growing  calves,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  either  system  of  feeding 
that  omits  the  use  of  leafy  roughage 
would  result  in  the  most  successful  de¬ 
velopment  of  youngsters  of  this  class. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  value  of  pasture  gras* 
for  young  animals.  Personally,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  little,  if  anything,  is  to  be 
gained  by  turning  animals  under  six 
months  of  age  out  to  pasture.  Where  the 
calves  suckle  from  dams,  prevails  m 
the  development  of  beef  calves,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  calves  consume 
very  little  grass  and  rather  depend  upon 
their  dams  for  complete  maintenance.  I 
know  that  dairy  calves  that  are  fed  whole 
milk  throughout  their  initiation  period 
and  are  later  supplied  with  skim-milk 
and  supplemented  with  the  grain  and  the 
roughage  referred  to,  do  better  when  con¬ 
fined  in  clean  quarters  and  dry  yards 
during  the  six  months  of  development 
than  prevailed  when  turned  out  in  even 
luxuriant  pasture. 

I  have  observed  the  result  of  feeding 
practices  wherein  calves  were  fed  exten¬ 


sively  on  grain  during  six  months  of  their 
development  period  and  then  turned  out 
to  graze,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  In  reality,  they  spent  six  months 
in  growing  and  development  and  then  the 
balance  of  the  Summer  season  in  fighting 
flies  and  losing  vigor  and  vitality  that 
they  evidently  accumulated  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  growing  period. 

There  are  so  many  questions  involved 
in  reference  to  the  selection  of  breeding 
animals,  the  development  of  calves,  and 
the  growing  out  of  these  animals,  that 
obviously  one  can  touch  only  the  import¬ 
ant  items  in  replying  to  an  inquiry  of 
this  character.  Three  or  four  things,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fundamental.  In  the  first  place, 
if  you  are  going  into  the  purebred 
Guernsey  cattle  breeding  business,  make 
sure  that  you  select  heifer  calves  from 
sanimals  of  known  usefulness  that  evi¬ 


dence  individuality,  and  combine  blood 
lines  of  recognized  standing.  Go  to  a 
responsible  breeder  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  breeding  and  selling  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  let  him  help  you  in  the  selec- 
tioh  of  representative  animals.  Subject 
these  animals  to  a  system  of  feeding  and 
an  atmosphere  of  sanitation  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  grow  and  gain  every  day 
of  their  young  growing  lives.  Do  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  bringing  a  heifer  calf  in  milk 
at  too  young  an  age,  and  especially  when 
undersized  and  undeveloped,  for  this  is 
a  handicap  they  will  never  overcome.  Do 
not  insist  upon  force-feeding  young  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  age,  but  rather  keep  them  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  developing  condition 
and  defer  the  most  generous  feeding  per¬ 
iod  until  after  the  animals  are  safely 
bred.  After  they  have  conceived,  it  is 
permissible  to  feed  them  generously  on 
grain  and  roughage  in  order  that  they 
may  freshen  in  high  condition  and  thus 
be  in  order  to  milk  abundantly  during 
their  first  and  successive  lactation  per¬ 
iods. 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  size  and  constitutional  vigor  and 


feeding  qualities  in  the  development  of  a 
dairy  herd.  For  these  are  qualities  that 
are  absolutely  essential  for  success. 


Extending  Freshening 
Period 

In  order  to  have  three  cows  freshen 
in  J une,  1926,  I  am  thinking  of  delaying 
their  breeding  from  this  month  until  next 
September.  Will  there  be  any  adverse 
effects  likely  to  occur  from  delaying 
breeding  that  long?  Is  there  danger  of 
creating  barenness  or  difficulty  in  concep¬ 
tion?  Two  of  these  cows  are  2 y2  years 
old;  the  other  8%.  K.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  unlikely  that  you  will  experience 
any  difficulty  in  breeding  the  three  cows  in 
question,  even  though  you  extend  their 
breeding  dates  from  June  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  natural  order  of  mating  would 
result  in  their  being  bred  preferably  with¬ 
in  three  months  from  calving  date.  Such 
an  arrangement  provides  for  them  to 
freshen  once  each  year.  It  is  admitedly 
true,  however,  that  the  longer  the  breed¬ 
ing  date  is  deferred  from  calving  time, 
the  greater  the  danger  of  introducing  fac- 


— then 


NEVER  CHANGED 

We  adopted  the  present  Larro  formula  after  long-time  feeding 
tests  under  practical  dairy  conditions  had  proved  the  milk- 
producing,  condition-building  qualities  of  its  six  ingredients,  when 
uniformly  mixed  in  exactly  the  right  proportion. 

Every  one  of  the  millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  manufactured  since 
that  time  has  been  made  from  the  same  six  ingredients  —  of  the 
same  high  quality,  combined  in  exactly  the  same  proportions. 

Every  sack  of  Larro  made  in  the  future  will  contain  exactly  the 
same  proportions  of  these  same  six  materials,  unless  experiments 
and  feeding  tests  (which  we  are  constantly  carrying  on)  should 
prove  some  other  combination  more  effective  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  profit  for  dairymen. 

There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  in  Larro,  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  any  ingredient  and  an  increase  in  another  simply 
to  reduce  costs. 

Larro  isn’t  merely  a  name  on  a  bag  or  tag.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
unchanging  high  quality  in  feed.  It  is  a  pledge  and  a  guarantee 
that  every  sack  bearing  our  trade  mark  may  be  depended  upon 
to  be  the  same  and  to  produce  the  same  results,  no  matter 
when  or  where  it  is  purchased. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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tors  that  promote  irregularity  of  concep¬ 
tion.  Surely  this  danger  is  minimized 
with  the  two  heifers  with  their  first 
calves  and  if  the  eight-year-old  cow  has 
been  a  regular  breeder,  I  feel  sure  that 
you  can  change  her  from  Fall  to  a  Sum¬ 
mer  milker  without  difficulty.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  however,  to  avoid  conditioning 
these  animals  too  highly.  Flesh  is  a 
hazard  against  normal  conception,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  applies  to  the 
brood  sow,  the  breeding  ewe,  or  the  dairy 
cow.  If  these  animals  have  access  to 
grass,  however,  and  are  kept  in  moderate 
condition  and  then  are  given  some  grain 
previous  to  the  time  when  it  is  desired 
to  breed  them,  the  best  results  will  fol¬ 
low. 

Of  course  this  plan  ought  to  extend 
their  lactation  period,  and  I  should  under 
the  circumstances  continue  milking  them 
even  though  their  daily  yield  of  milk 
might  be  disappointing  toward  the  end 
of  their  lactation  period.  F.  c.  M. 


Milk  or  Baby  Beef 

I  am  producing  milk  which  goes  into 
cheese  which  probably  averages  around 
$1.75  per  hundred.  I  am  thinking  se¬ 
riously  of  producing  baby  beef  or  yearling 
beef  owing  to  the  lack  of  help  in  caring 
for  milking  dairy.  I  have  a  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  (not  too  good).  Would  you 
advise  top  crossing  the  best  of  them 
with  a  .Short  Horn,  Polled  Angus  or 
Hereford?  Would  the  offspring  make 
beef  cattle?  Would  it  be  better  to  sell 
my  dairy  and  buy  what  I  could  afford? 
'My  plan  is  to  pick  out  about  15  of  my 
present  herd  and  breed  them  to  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull  and  buy  in  a  few  good  beef 
cows  to  go  with  them,  keeping  the  heifers 
until  I  have  about  40  in  my  dairy  be¬ 
side  any  fattening  stock.  I  expect  to 
grow  enough  corn,  hay  and  grain  to  put 
them  through.  R.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Obviously,  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
breeding  and  production  of  beef  cattle, 
now  is  a  most  excellent  time  to  acquire 
or  develop  a  herd.  Prices  are  at  their 
lowest  levels,  and  surely  prices  on  beef 
cattle  will  advance  and  the  industry  will 
soon  take  pace  with  other  live  stock  de¬ 
velopment  projects  that  are  now  on  a 
successful  basis. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  you  will 
attain  success  by  cross-breeding  or  the 
mating  of  your  selected  Holstein  cows 
with  Shorthorn  bulls.  I  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  dairymen  have  turned  to 
so-called  milking  Shorthorn  strains  of 
dairy  bulls  and  they  have  been  successful 
in  producing  a  type  of  animal  that  has 
considerable  value  for  beef  and  one  that 
has  portrayed  the  advantages  of  earlier 
milking  qualities  when  mated  with  Hol¬ 
stein  cows. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
heifers  in  most  cases,  as  well  as  the 
steers  that  result  from  such  mating,  must 
be  sold  for  beef,  for  ordinarily  it  would 
not  be  a  safe  procedure  to  continue  the 
mating  of  cross-breed  animals.  It  would 
not  be  clear  whether  the  next  cross  would 
inherit  the  dairy  qualities  or  the  beef¬ 
making  tendencies,  and  there  would  be 
other  conditions  that  might  be  either  dis¬ 
couraging  or  encouraging. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  either  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  dairy  business  or  I  should 
acquire  a  group  of  either  grade  or  pure¬ 
bred  females  representative  of  the  desired 
beef  breeds  and  gradually  grow  out  of 
the  dairy  business  and  into  the  beef  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  mean  a  combination  that 
would  not  release  your  labor  burden  very 
much  at  the  moment,  but  within  a  few 
years  you  would  have  a  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  beef  animals  and  gradually,  if 
desired,  you  could  eliminate  the  founda¬ 
tion  cows  and  the  other  representatives 
of  the  dairy  breed. 

True  enough,  beef  production  does  re¬ 
duce  one’s  labor  load  and  the  carrying 
charge  involved  in  this  connection.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  income  from  a  herd 
of  dairy  cattle  in  New  York  State  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  from  a  possible  income 
from  a  herd  of  beef  animals.  One  faces 
the  disadvantage  of  competitive  markets 
or  outlets  for  beef  animals  and  thus  does 
not  have  the  advantageous  circumstances 
that  are  available  to  the  beef  producer  in 
the  West  or  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where 
there  is  constantly  a  competitive  market 
for  such  products. 

We  have  no  desire  to  discourage  any¬ 
one  from  taking  up  that  phase  of  live 


stock  breeding  and  production  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  and  feels  best  qualified  to  per¬ 
form.  But  if  I  lived  in  a  dairy  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  wanted  to  eliminate  for  the 
most  part  the  labor  hazard,  I  should  un¬ 
dertake  the  growing  and  development  of 
dairy  heifers  and  merchandise  them  to 
neighbors  and  other  outlets  after  they 
had  been  bred  and  approach  their  calving 
dates.  In  many  cases  these  heifers  could 
be  picked  up  during  their  calf  stage,  say 
when  five  or  six  months  old,  at  attractive 
prices,  and  if  you  have  the  conditions 
under  which  beef  cattle  could  freshen  and 
develop,  there  ought  to  be  as  much  money 
in  a  project  of  this  character  as  there 
would  be  to  grow  and  develop  beef  cattle 
under  eastern  conditions. 

Going  back -to  your  own  proposals,  let 
me  say  that  the  plan  you  outlined  would 
enable  you  to  gradually  get  out  of  the 
dairy  business  and  into  the  beef  business 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  supervised,  that  is,  in  case  you 
culled  rigidly  and  were  favored  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  that  would 
intensify  and  maintain  the  qualities  that 
your  Holsteins  evidence,  there  is  more 
than  a  50-50  chance  of  your  succeeding 
in  this  enterprise. 


Cottonseed  Meal  and  Acorns 

Having  been  in  the  poultry  business, 
and  still  being  interested  in  that  line,  and 
being  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  improved  methods  of  anything  re¬ 
garding  poultry  I  have  been  wondering 
what  you  might  think  of  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  in  regard  to  poultry  rations. 

Considering  that  there  seems  to  be 
enough  nutrition  in  acorns  for  a  squirrel 
to  subsist  during  the  Winter  months, 
don’t  you  think  that  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  using  acorns  in  some  form 
for  poultry  feeding?  As  this,  I  imagine 
might  be  an  economical  way  of  utilizing 
some  of  the  wastes  of  the  present  day  if 
a  good  use  could  be  found  for  them.  If 
the  above  materials  would  not  be  found 
to  be  of  any  particular  good  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  how  might  they  do  for  fat¬ 
tening  poultry  for  market?  R.  L.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  analysis  of  the  feeds  you  mention 
are  as  follows : 

Carbo- 

Protein  hydrates  Fat 
Cottonseed  meal  .33%%  24.3%  8% 

Linseed  meal . 31.7%  37.9%  2.8% 

Acorns  .  2.3%  36.2%  3.8% 

Acorn  kernels  ....  2.9%  27.3%  4.7% 

Cornmeal  .  6.9%  69%  3.5% 

The  analysis  for  acorns  gives  the  kern¬ 
els  and  shell  together,  while  the  second 
analysis  gives  the  kernel  alone. 

The  analysis  for  linseed  meal  is  the 
new  process  under  which  the  oil  or  fat 
is  largely  extracted  by  using  chemicals. 
The  old  process,  where  the  flaxseed  is 
put  under  heavy  pressure  alone,  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  fat  as  that 
from  the  new  process.  From  their  analy¬ 
sis,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  acorns 
ought  to  prove  a  useful  feed.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  contain  an  acid  principle 
which  makes  them  unpalatable  to  many 
kinds  of  stock.  As  we  all  know  the  hogs 
will  make  good  use  of  them  in  the  Fall 
and  eat  them  freely.  Most  other  kinds 
of  stock  do  not  care  for  them  in  the  raw 
state.  Efforts  have  been  made  frequently 
to  treat  the  raw  acorns  so  as  to  make 
them  more  suitable  for  stock  food.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  it  is  said  that  the  Germans 
used  many  acorns  by  crushing  them  and 
mixing  in  quicklime.  This  took  out  much 
of  the  tannin  principle,  and  after  this 
lime  treatment  the  acorns  were  thorough¬ 
ly  pressed  and  dried  into  a  form  of  meal 
which  mixed  with  other  grains  made  a 
palatable  feed.  The  time  will  probably 
come  when  most  of  the  acorns  will  be 
handled  in  some  way  so  as  to  make  use 
of  their  feeding  value,  but  thus  far  farm¬ 
ers  generally  think  it  costs  too  much  to 
handle  them,  and  aside  from  the  plan  of 
letting  the  hogs  pick  them  up  at  pasture 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
feeding  them. 

As  for  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  poul¬ 
try  our  investigation  shows  that  in  the 
south  this  feeding  is  quite  common  and 
considerable  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal 
are  used  in  the  dry  poultry  mash.  To 
some  extent  it  takes  the  place  of  beef 
scraps.  In  the  north  some  reports  indi¬ 
cate  quite  injurious  results  from  feeding 
the  meal  to  poultry,  and  as  a  rule  very 
little  of  it  is  handled  in  that  way. 


Save  Money! 

Cut  Costs  on 
Concrete  Jobs 

Do  yourown  construction  work 
on  the  farm.  Milk  house,  barn 
floors,  foundations,  troughs, 
drains — ALL  can  bebuiltwith 
CONCRETE  for  permanence 
and  economy  with  the  H.  &Z. 
CONCRETE  MlXER.  Allsteel, 
hand  or  power,  mixes  large  barrowful  a  min¬ 
ute.  Low  price  —  convenient  terms  —  pays  for 
itself  in  short  time.  Thirty-day  trial. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  202 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Jh  e  Easi  will  prosper 
with  good  cattle.  Good 
cattle  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  prof itable.Hout 
can  you  get  them? Read 
the  now  hook 

intheEasf 

by  Philip  RPark 
Sent  free  to  any 
farmer~wrile  today 
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Booklet 

Free _ , _ _ 

83.25BOX  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can't  too  soon  learn  the  saving  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA -BOS  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Mies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 

Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 

Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


The  New  Dairy  Sterilizer 

Attractive  proposition  for  local 
agents.  Whole  or  part  time. 

STARROW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Arcade  Bldg.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Rnuoiiwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  onlygood  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  farms,  M  *.  IJd  ««.,  Pbil«„  P« 


GUERNSEY  COWS 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

High  grade  Guernseys,  fresh  and  springers.  Also 
Heifers  and  service  bulls.  Retest  guarantee  to  own¬ 
ers  clean  herds.  Dr.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  Tuberculin  Tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

p, Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 

rorestdate  buern?eys  mals  for  sale.  Write  us  your 

wants.  RICHARD  D.  DEFOREST  Amsterdam,  NY. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ] 


3rd  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  4th 
25  Females  -  Bulls,  4 

Best  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  herds  repre¬ 
sented.  Bulls  by  Royal  Cranford  and  Glenside 
Ringmaster,  out  of  heavy  milking  dams. 

CATALOGS  of  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mflr. 


MiNrino’  Shnrfhnrnc  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dm- 
IVIIIKing  dnorinorns  hain  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasfiiiigtonville,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Foundation  stock  from  tuberculin  tested 
working  herd.  Two  mature  cows,  one  with 
advanced  registry,  both  with  calf.  Seven¬ 
teen  splendid  heifers  some  coming  two  years 
old  and  a  few  bull  calves.  Photographs, 
pedigrees  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Farmers’  Prices 

CLEARVIEW  FARMS 
Roy  M.  Decker,  Prop.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


GOATS 


PureToggenburg  Milking  Does  fou’sale! 

CHARLES  GRANT,  KEYP0RT.  N.  J.  Box  88  H.  F.  D.  2 


For  Sale— Toggenburg  Goat  datfyrTisoVwSlTdl,! 

three  weeks  obi.  ALICE  N  A  It  Kit,  Flanders,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Wanted  at  Once  SEVERAL  MILK  GOATS 

WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  Raymond.  New  Hampshire 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  j  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6. SO  j  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  8  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  37,50  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  SOc  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  14- IS  Woburn,  Mass. 


For  Sale— Duroc-Jersey  Boar  f^Bm! ffioi 

“  Pleasantdale  6th,”  No.  542788.  Boar— Eagle  Ridge 
Sensation  No.  240031. 

PLEASANTDALE  FARMS  Pleasantdale,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES, 0  Hid, w„,„! 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


20  Poland  China  Pigs 

Wks.,  $9  each,  Express  paid.  I.  R.  TANKER,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Start  With  Growers 

vaccinated.  High  bred,  large  and  excellent  type.  Prices 
reasonable.  GOIJEL  FAItlH  8  Aimiindale,  N.  .1. 


niinnPQ  •  Feeders  for  shipment,  weight,  about  150  lbs 

UUiHIuO  ,  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.  Y 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


II1U  i  lYI  II  I  II  II  L  u  I  U  u  It* 

PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  Y 


0  1  p  Choice  Registered  March  pigs.  $12.75  each. 

■  I,  U,  S>  Pairs  no-akin.  Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred" 
stock.  Satisfaction  Guarnt’d.  It.  1III.L,  Hene.u  Kalla,  N.Y. 


Beglstcred  ©.  I.  ©.  and  Chester  White  pi/"'G 
li  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  IVJO 


DOGS 


ip  your  dog:  healthy,  Bend  for  authori- 
FREE  hook,  “DieeiiBeH  of  the  Dog.” 

• cribe.s  eve^y  known  do^  disease  and 
’•escribes  correct  treatment. 

For  46  years,  Glover's  Medicines  have 
been  standard  remedies  and  preventives 
for  animal  ailments.  Write  Dept.  14-M. 

Glover  Co.v  lnc.f  129  W.  24  St..  N.Y. 


MALE-BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL 

lOmos.  old;  fine  dog.  Will  make  a  great  hunter. 

House  broke,  friendly  and  no  faults.  SkJiS. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Nobbier  and  Primrose  strain,  Best  blood  lines. 

Females.  (»15— 9»HO.  Males,  W30-IB35. 

E.  M.  HOOD  Sewell,  N.  J. 


.£LIREDALES-Puppies  For  Sale 

2  months  old.  Females  only;  $7  each. 

F.  de  GKOOF  Whitestone,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 


Airadalno  Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

AllGudlvo  Shady  Sido  Farm*  Madison,  N.Y. 


Airedale-Female 


8  mos.  Pedigree.  $10. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  NEWYEAR,  Mentor,  Ohio 


White  Collie  Puppies 

Pedigreed.  $10  up.  Mrs.  RUFUS  BRIGGS,  Ogdeiisliurg,  N.Y. 


Ten  Mos. 


SABLE  AND 
WHITE 


Female  Collie 


9  champions  in  ped 

OLGA  MEAO.  Amenia.  N.Y 


Pedigreed  Oollle  PupM.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Rrpal  Hanp  Punninc  Pedigreed;  eligible  to  registra- 
uredl  Udfie  ruppies  tion.  Color,  black  and  gray,  mis- 
marked;  for  sale  cheap.  K.  8.  Fried,  Katouah,  N.Y 


German  Police  Puppies 

WM.  SEIDEL  Washinglonvilte,  Pa. 


Police  Pups 


Pedigreed. 

W.  JANDA 


Imported  stock.  $25  and  $85. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Police  Puppies 


for  sale.  Highly  pedigreed.  Two 
pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers. 

MEAD  Amenia,  N.Y. 


••• 

HORSES 

~  1 

BELGIANS 


MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

|  .%  JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  8ale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oak  lands  and  grandson  of  Combi  nation  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  It.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  HON O  FARMS  Troy,  Pit. 

Pnr  Qalo— Pul!  Pall  Extra  good  strain  Milker. 

rui  OdltJ  Dull  udl  I  Mattie,  Bear’s  Hoad,  Slays  Landing:,  N.  J. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

For  Sale-Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Ilill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

We  Purchase  Rabbits  Weighing  Over  4  Lbs. 

and  pay  top  prices  for  healthy  stock. 

LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  LABORATORIES  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Coilingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Dairy  Scandal  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  New  York 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  finds  itself  to¬ 
day  the  center  of  rather  more  than  State¬ 
wide  interest  because  of  a  scandal  that 
lias  assumed  tremendous  proportions  and 
which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  that  have  been  tuberculin  tested  and 
condemned  under  the  accredited  herd  plan 
for  wiping  out  tuberculosis  from  the  dairy 
herds  of  the  State. 

Locally  it  seems,  to  have  long  been  a 
matter  of  common  report  that  this  county 
has  been  a  center  of  crooked  practices  and 
the  haunt  of  unprincipled  cattle  dealers 
who  have  apparently  enjoyed  protecting 
influences  that  have  shielded  them  from 
prosecution  or  retribution.  This  is  a 
strange  condition  to  exist  in  a  splendid 
dairy  section  from  which  cows  have  long 
been  shipped  far  and  wide  and  which  has 
rightly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  outstanding  dairying  regions 
of  a  preeminently  dairying  State. 

It  has  remained  for  newspaper  public¬ 
ity  to  bring  this  unholy  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  out  into  the  open,  and  county,  State 
and  Federal  authorities  united  action  in 
an  effort  to  clean  up  the  plague  and  clear 
the  once  fair  name  of  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  section. 

Today  there  are  dairy  inspectors  from 
the  Federal  department  at  Washington, 
from  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  from  at  least  four  of 
the  great  milk  purchasing  companies  of 
New  York  City,  from  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  and  from  one  or  more 
milk  distributors  outside  (the  State,  who 
are  combing  Cortland  and  parts  of  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  in  search  of  cows  bearing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw  the  capital  T 
which  denotes  that  these  cows  have  once 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  been 
condemned  as  producers  of  milk  danger¬ 
ous  to  public  health.  And  these  inspec¬ 
tors  are  almost  hourly  finding  in  each  of 
widely  Scattered  herds  one  or  more  milk 
cows  bearing  the  brand  that  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  death  to  the  marked  ani¬ 
mal.  As  the  inspectors  -widen  the  circle 
of  their  work,  more  and  more  con¬ 
demned  cattle  come  into  view,  and,  as 
this  is  written,  no  one  in  authority  will 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  how  widespread 
the  sale  of  tubercular  cows  will  be  found 
to  have  been. 

Some  of  these  cows  bear  the  capital  T 
so  plainly  in  view  that  it  can  be  seen 
from  a  considerable  distance  and  could 
not  escape  the  observation  of  even  a  care¬ 
less  observer.  In  some,  the  mark  is  so 
faint  that  the  hair  over  it  must  be  shaved 
before  the  brand  stands  out  as  accusing 
evidence  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  ‘the  State  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments  have  set  up  to  protect  the  pub- 
lif  from  the  milk  of  diseased  cows. 

Almost  laughable  are  the  reasons  that 
owners  give  for  the  existence  of  these 
outstanding  brands.  Some  purchasers 
were  told  that  the  T  stood  for  “tested,” 
others  that  it  meant  “Texas”  from  which 
State  the  cows  were  brought  for  sale  in 
the  North. 

So  far  as  is  known,  however,  the  ma¬ 
jority.  if  not  practically  all,  of  those  who 
have  purchased  these  branded  cows  have 
done  so  innocently,  not  knowing  that  they 
were  harboring  tubercular  and  con¬ 
demned  cattle.  In  one  herd  visited  by 
the  writer,  Federal  inspectors  found  13 
branded  cows  out  of  22  examined  and  in 
10  of  these  the  sinister  T  stood  out  in 
unmistakable  clearness.  Close  examina¬ 
tion  was  needed  to  find  the  mark  upon  {he 
remaining  three.  These  cows  were  in  a 
herd  visited  by  neighbors  and  freely  ex¬ 
posed  'to  view  to  all  who  had  occasion  to 
enter  farm  or  pasture.  In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  cover  up  the  evidence  of  some  one’s 
guilt  and  it  seems  impossible  that  this 
evidence  should  not  have  been  known  to 
many  Who  understood  its  significance, 
even  though  the  purchaser  of  the  cattle 
may  have  been  deceived  by  the  statements 
of  the  dealer  from  whom  he  got  them. 

’That  dairy  inspectors,  visiting  the 
herds  from  which  their  employers  pur¬ 
chased  milk  could  even  glance  some  of 
these  branded  cows  over  without  at  least 
accidentally  discovering  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  the  marks  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend,  yet,  for  at  least  several  years, 
such  cows  have  formed  a  no  small  part 
of  many  herds  that  are  now  partly  or 
wholly  under  quarantine  by  order  of 
VState  authorities. 

Cortland  County  is  now  a  center  of 
tremendous  interest  to  Federal  authori¬ 
ties,  State  authorities,  milk  purchasing 
companies  and  even  city  departments  of 
health.  The  almost  unbelievably  open 
and  widespread  crookedness  of  some  of 
her  cattle  dealers,  and  of  veterinarians 
who  must  have  aided  in  collusion  with 
them,  has  brought  about  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  villany.  Men  here¬ 
tofore  prominent  in  business  circles  are 
writhing  in  expectation  of  exposure  and 
punishment.  One  suicide  has  occurred 
that  is  directly  charged  to  this  business 
and  the  activity  among  local  and  other 
authorities  whose  place  it  is  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  governing  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  tuberculin  tested  and  con¬ 


demned  cattle  are  enforced  is  unprece¬ 
dented. 

These  authorities  promise  a  thorough 
cleaning  up  and  a  restoration  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  name  once  held  by  one  of  the  fairest 
of  Central  New  York’s  splendid  dairying 
counties.  M.  b.  d. 


Bringing  Up  Goats 

Will  you  give  me  full  particulars  about 
the  way  to  bring  up  goats?  N.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  two  ways  practiced  by  ex¬ 
perienced  goat  breeders  in  raising  kids — 
one,  and  perhaps  the  best  is  to  allow  the 
mother  goat  to  raise  her  own  in  the 
natural  way.  The  other  is  to  pan  feed 
them  the  same  as  you  would  raise  a  calf, 
that  is,  by  teaching  the  kids  to  drink 
from  a  pan  or  bucket.  This  is  very  easi¬ 
ly  done  if  you  do  not  ever  'let  the  kids 
nurse  their  dam.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  soon  enough  and  they  have  once 
sucked,  then  they  are  often  hard  to  teach 
to  drink,  although  a  few  lessons,  accom¬ 
panied  with  patience  will  soon  overcome 
the  trouble. 

Hand  reared  kids  are  always  larger 
and  much  easier  to  handle,  and  this  be¬ 
ing  true,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
doe,  which  is  to  become  a  milker,  it  is 
worth  all  the  trouble  later  in  life,  that 
you  have  been  to,  while  they  were  young, 
as  the  hand-reared  doe  is  so  much  more 
gentle  and  affectionate. 

Feed  either  goat’s  milk  or  cow’s  milk, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  you  must 
see  to  it  that  the  milk  comes  from  a 
cow  which  has  recently  become  fresh, 
that  is,  she  should  not  be  more  than  two 
months  along  in  her  lactation  period. 
Milk  from  a  farrow  cow  is  not  good  for 
either  kids,  babies  or  goats. 

WIIJ.ET  RANDALL. 


Number  of  Horses  in  the 
United  States 

How  does  the  number  of  horses  at  the 
present  time  compare  with  the  number  at 
the  time  when  the  automobile  came  in 
general  use?  F.  b.  L. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  giving  10-year  periods  for  horses 
and  mules : 

NUMBER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Year  Hones  Mules 

1924  . 18,263,000  5,436.000 

1914  .  20,962.000  4,449.000 

1904  . 16,736,000  2,758,000 

1894  . 16.081.000  2,352,000 

1884  . 11,170.000  1,914.000 


These  figures  represent  the  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules  on  farms.  No  accurate 
figures  seem  to  be  given  for  the  horse 
population  in  the  cities,  but  the  follbwing 
table  shows  the  receipts  of  horses  and 


mules  at  all  reported  markets.  This 
seems  to  mean  all  the  horses  and  mules 
offered  at  city  sales. 


1923  .  551.000 

1920  .  725,000 

1918  . 1.216.000 

1913  . 1,107,000 

Here  are  also  the  figures  for  exports  of 
horses  and  mules : 

Year  Horses  Mules 

1923  .  8,668  12,719 

1913  . 22,776  4,883 

1903  .  34,007  4.294 

1896  . 25,126  5.918 

During  the  war,  of  course,  these  figures 
were  greatly  increased.  Thus  in  the  year 
1916  there  were  exported  357,553  horses 
and  111,915  mules — these  of  course  were 
used  in  the  war.  In  some  of  the  cities 
certain  types  of  horses  are  now  coming 
back ;  for  after  a  full  trial  of  the  trucks- 
it  has  been  found  that  for  short  deliveries 
the  horses  are  superior. 


A  clever  young  lawyer  was  defending 
a  man  accused  of  housebreaking.  “Your 
Honor.  I  submit  that  my  client  did  not 
break  into  the  house  at  all.  He  found  the 
parlor  window  open,  inserted  his  arm 
and  removed  a  few  trifling  articles.  Now, 
my  client's  arm  is  not  himself,  and  I  fail 
to  see  how  you  can  punish  him  for  an 
offense  committed  only  by  one  of  his 
limbs.”  “That  argument,”  said  the  judge, 
“is  very  well  put.  Following  it  logically, 
I  sentence  the  defendant’s  arm  to  one 
year’s  imprisonment.  He  can  accompany 
it  or  not,  just  as  he  chooses.”  The  pris¬ 
oner  calmly  unscrewed  his  cork  arm  and, 
leaving  it  on  the  table,  walked  out.  — 
Everybody’s. 


Announcement-Special  Sale 

The  Grange  Paint  Corporation,  to  correct  the  belief  of  Grange 
ownership,  has  been  re-incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 

Colbert  Paint  Corporation 

To  introduce  our  products  under  the  new  name  WE  WILL 
SELL  10,000  GALLONS  OF  PAINT  at  a  BIG  REDUCTION. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

-  Paint  for  Every  Purpose — Highest  Quality. 

Direct  to  Consumer — Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 

SPECIAL  FREIGHT  OFFER 

Send  for  free  color  card  and  prices 

Colbert  Paint  Corp.,  224  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  your  color 
card  and  price  list  to 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  D . 

Toum . State . 


The  “Renfrew”  gets  practically  all  the  butter  fat  by  closest  ~ 
skimming  and  increases  your  profits  by  its  interchangeable  capacity. 

The  same  machine  does  the  work  for  a  larger  dairy  herd. 

It  saves  work  by  having  all  working  parts  enclosed  in  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof  housing  —  high  crank,  low  supply 
tank,  all  gears  enclosed,  easy  to  operate.  The  Renfrew  has 
proven  best  by  test  in  every  state. 

Write  for  the  interesting  folder,  "Dairying  for  Profit." 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Distributors,  Utica,  New  York 


SEPARATOR 


PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR 


and  Drive  it  Tomorrow 


ANYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GOLD¬ 
EN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL.  It  takes  only  two  or  three  hours 
and  it  dries  overnight.  You  can  paint  the  car 
today  and  drive  it  tomorrow.  Just  follow  di¬ 
rections  and  you  are  sure  of  a  high-class  fin¬ 
ish  that  lasts  longer  than  the  ordinary  10- 
coat  paint  job. 

GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks.  One  coat 
is  all  that’s  needed.  One  quart  will  complete¬ 
ly  paint  small  cars  such  as  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
etc.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes  in  all  colors, 
except  white,  and  costs  only  $3  a  quart.  It 
is  also  an  ideal  paint  for  Trucks,  Tractors 
and  other  farm  implements.  Send  check  or 
money  order  today,  and  state  color  desired,  al¬ 
so  send  $1.65  for  a  pint  of  high-grade  Top- 
Dressing.  IT  DOES  NOT  CRACK.  Dealers  wanted. 

JOHN  DILL,  266  76th  St.,  Brooklyn,  M. 

BANK  ACCOUNT  PRODUCERS 


AND  BEANS 

PLANT  BEANS.  HARVEST  WITH 
MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER 

Sell  the  perfect.  Feed  culls  to  Pigs. 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  *55 


White  Enameled  Kitchen  Sink*,  $9.50  up.  White  En¬ 
ameled  Kitchen  Sinks  with  Drain  Board  Attached 
$18  up.  White  Porcelain  Wash  Tubs  $10  up.  Ranges, 
Furnaces,  Steam,  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators. 
Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Septic  Tanks,  Oil  Burners. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


DOYLESTOWN  UNDERSHOT 
THRESHER  No.  5 


Built  especially  for  use  with  small  tractors,  such  as 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  etc.  A  size  to  fit 
every  need  from  4  H.  P.  engine  to  tractor  size. 


Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  stating 
what  kind  of  a  THRESHER  you  are  interested  in. 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Established  1851  Doylestown,  Pa. 


JT  V  V  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
m  m  §•  m  Only$26,withbundIetyingattachment. 
I  Vi  V/I  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
________  voster.  process  Co.,  Sallna,  Ivans. 
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Rapid  Growth  and  Health 
For  POULTRY,  HOGS  and  STOCK 
Fed  on  The  Popular 


grpUVEN’s, 
FISH  MEAllgg 


Let  this  acknowledged  superior  feed  supplement 
give  you  greater  profits.  Recognised  as  the  one 
essential  stimulator,  being  made  from  freshly- 
caught,  finely-ground  Menhaden  fish.  Send  for  Free 
Samples  and  .helpful  feeding  information. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG'S  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  10  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1841. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  C0„  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
OOe  and  SB1.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (strain) 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Honyywood  Sim) 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ( strain ’) 

Trapnested  and  State  Tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea,  Range  raised.  My  old  customers  buy  Sunnybrook 
chicks  and  eggs  year  after  year  and  my  new  customers 
say  they  have  bought  no  better  at  any  price.  8-week-old 
Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Elizaville,  N.  Y 


a  II  If  Iff  15.000 WEEKLY 
niVlD-POST  PAID- 

100 — S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  $10. 
d  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  $12. 
Sc  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $13.  White 
tes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $13.  Mixed  $8.  Booklet 

!den  Rule  Hatchery,  Dept.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

nUlpIfC  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
WlllblVd  range  breeders,  B.  P.  Rocks,  10c  ;  S.  C, 
<^W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or 
write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

Batoy  cnicKs 

100  500  1,000 

White  Leghorn .  $  9.00  $42  50  $  80.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S  <J.  Reds .  13  00  62.50  120  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  75  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  eirc. 
Fhank  Nace  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 

B  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  }A^ 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  Sc  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  HICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
I  Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
I  mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June, 
At  810  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 


50 

*4.25 

4.75 
5.25 

3.75 


White  and  Br.  Leghorns. . $2. 25 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75 

Mixed .  2.00 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa 


100 

S8.00 
9.00 
1  0.00 
7  .00 

Parcel 


VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America’s  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns —  8c  each 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  11c  ” 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 10c  " 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 12c  “ 

Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery.  Order  direct, 
WM.  1>.  SEIDEL  Washington vllle.  Pa. 


C  IX  I 

c 

“K* 

*3 

Per  100 

60 

25 

Mixed . . . 

.  *7.00 

$8.75 

*2.00 

W.  Leghorns . 

..  8.00 

4.25 

2.25 

B.  Rocks . . 

5.25 

2.75 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 

..  18.00 

B.545 

8.25 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 


Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


25  50  100 

Reds .  S3. 25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3  00  5  50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.C.  English  White 
'  Leghorns,  $8 — 100. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Bnff,  $7—100.  Rocks,  $8 — 100. 
Reds,  $9 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100.  Light  Mixed,  $6 — 100. 

CLOYD  NIF.MOND 
■McAlisterville  Pa. 


2,000  Bred-to-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  R 


THAT’S  THE  RECORD  of  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 


The  Original  Enzyme  Digestant  For 

Poultry  and  Stock 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  JACQUES  WOLF  &  CO.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J.  N 

N.  J.  Agr.  Experiment  Sta.  Feeding  Experiments  with 

Protozyme 

include  studies  on  the  effect  of  Protozyme  on  growth  of  chicks, 
calves  and  pigs;  and  on  the  production  of  eggs  by  laying  birds 
and  milk  from  milch  cows. 

See  June  1925  Issue  “New  Jersey  Agriculture’* 

(Official  News  of  N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

PROTOZYME  is  of  vegetable  origin  and  contains  digestive  enzymes 
similar  to  those  occuring  in  the  digestive  tract.  These  enzymes,  upon 
which  digestion  is  absolutely  dependent,  prepare  the  food  for  conversion 
into  eggs,  milk,  meat,  etc.  When  PROTOZYME  is  fed,  food  is  digested 
more  easily  and  efficiently,  there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  food  and  a 
consequent  rapid  growth,  early  maturity  and  increased  yield  of  eggs,  milk, 
meat,  etc. 

PROTOZYME  corrects  digestive  disorders  and  thus  reduces  mortality, 
induces  even  growth — no  runts — and  promotes  good  feather. 
PROTOZYME  is  a  dry  grain-like  product,  is  mixed  dry  with  the  mash 
and  is  then  ready  for  immediate  use  or  can  keep  dry  indefinitely. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  May  15,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

For  the  best  development  of  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  shade  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  also  important  in  maintain¬ 
ing  high  egg  production  in  the  laying 
stock  during  hot  weather.  Now  is  the 
time  to  give  the  matter  of  providing  shade 
and  green  stuff  attention.  Chickens  prefer 
low  growing  plants  around  which  they  can 
rest  in  the  cool,  moist  shade  and  be  un¬ 
disturbed.  Corn  or  sunflower  makes  the 
most  desirable  shade,  as  either  one  grows 
rapidly  and  has  large  leaves  which  are 
high  enough  above  the  ground  so  that  the 
chicks  can  get  back  to  shelter  quickly 
in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  Other  plants 
that  provide  good  shade  are  rye,  oats, 
wheat  or  berry  bushes.  Good  shade  is 
usually  found  in  an  orchard,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  birds  roost  in  the  trees 
in  such  large  numbers  that  limbs  are 
broken  off.  Some  poultryman  may  find 
a  clump  of  pines  or  oaks  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  However  if  no  shade  is  avail¬ 
able  a  temporary  frame  covered  with  torn 
burlap  bags  or  roofing  paper  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Permitting  chickens  to  go 
underneath  the  houses  especially  at  night, 
usually  draws  rats  and  other  enemies  of 
poultry. 

Where  poultry  have  an  unlimited  range 
or  where  a  double  yarding  system  is  used, 
green  stuff  is  usually  available  except 
possibly  in  dry  weather.  To  insure  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  greens,  a  small  plot  of 
Swiss  Chard  or  dwarf  rape  should  be 
planted.  The  leaves  of  either  are  cut 
and  fed  and  in  a  short  time  new  tender 
growth  is  again  ready  for  feeding.  Field 
peas  and  oats  make  a  good  combination 
in  providing  greens.  Where  a  large 
amount  of  garden  produce  is  raised  there 
is  usually  a  good  supply  of  trimmings  and 
the  tops  of  plants,  such  as  beets  that  have 
been  thinned  out.  Plan  for  shade  and 
green  stuff  by  planting  now. 

During  the  twenty-eighth  week  of  the 
annual  competition  the  1.000  pullets  in 
the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  laid  4,846  eggs,  a 
yield  of  60.22  per  cent.  This  is  45  eggs 
less  than  last  week  but  573  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  the  1024 
contest.  The  pullets  have  produced  83,- 
73S  since  November  1,  1024  ;  this  is  6,224 
more  eggs  than  were  produced  in  the  28 
weeks  period  last  year. 

A  pen  of  Reds  owned  by  West  Neck 
Poultry  Farm  tied  with  Paul  F.  Smith’s 
pen  of  Leghorns  for  second  place,  each 
having  laid  62  eggs.  Paul  F.  Smith’s  pen 
has  now  regained  the  leadership  of  the 
Leghorn  class,  with  a  margin  of  three 
eggs  over  Sunny  Slope  Farm,  which  has 
been  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  since  January  30,  when  their  team 
passed  Mr.  Smith’s  entry. 

Third  honors  were  in  great  demand  as 
three  pens  of  Leghorns  and  a  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  claim  mention  for  this 
place,  each  having  turned  in  a  score  of 
61  eggs.  The  Leghorns  are  represented 
by  Tanglewold  Farm,  Ferris  Poultry 
Farm,  and  A1  Marr.  The  Barred  Rock 
contender  was  entered  by  Atlantic  Farm. 

Fourth  place  was  also  shared  by  four 
pens  each  with  a  production  of  59  eggs  ; 
Charles  A.  Seaver  ;  Thomas  Henderson ; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. ;  each  had  a  pen  of 
Leghorns  tied  with  Reds  from  Lone  Oak 


Farm. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1924,  are : 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  .T .  1162 

Sunny  Slope  Farm.  N.  Y .  1159 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  1142 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  1113 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  1104 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  1103 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  1085 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  1024 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  995 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  682 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  916 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  780 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  756 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  751 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle.  N.  Y .  1200 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  .1024 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada....  965 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  May  8, 
were  as  follows : 


Date 

High 

Low  Condition 

May  9 

70 

46 

Cloudy. 

May  10 

60 

58 

Showers. 

May  11 

69 

50 

Showers. 

May  12 

74 

40 

Partly  cloudy. 

May  13 

74 

49 

Partly  cloudy. 

May  14 

68 

40 

Partly  cloudy. 

May  15 

70 

34 

Showers. 

EGG 

PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
May  15 :  White,  40c ;  brown,  38c ;  me¬ 
dium,  35c. 


Protozyme 

or  Beacon  Feeds 

CONTAINING  PROTOZYME 
Distributed  in  the  East  only  by 

The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


J  The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
i  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

J  dl  Send  me  further  information  about 

PROTOZYME 

I  EU  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar  for  a  trial 
I  package  of  PROTOZYME,  post  paid 

1  Name - 

■  Address - 

I  Dealer’s  Name -  - 

I  Address - - - - 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-  OUR  16th  YEAR 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantuge  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include 
our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks. means  ovary  bird  In 
our  breeding  (locks  culled  and  banded  for  ogg  production  and  quality  by  experts 
trained  and  authorized  by  tho  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Stato  University.  Don't 
forget  that  eggs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks 

will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  _ 

26  to  50  chicks  add  25  cents  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  14c 
S.C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  .12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  .  13c 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Wyandottes  .  13c  All  Heavy  Odds  &  Ends  .  10c 
ColumbianWyandottes,S.C.Wh.  Minorcas  15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8c 
Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come . 9c 

On  Order  for  25  to  SO  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  yon  a 

valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  , 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-  - 

bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  bave  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme- 

diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe.  f  1  \ 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on—  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . *2.50  *5.00  *10.00  *47.50  $95.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  47.50  95.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  115.00  Immediate 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00  Shipment. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00  i  I  Sir*. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00  20.00  97.50  195.00  FTL 1  f  „  J  ® 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  50.00  100.00  Ljelivery 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00  Guaranteed 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dent.  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Schwegler  s  “THOR-O-BRED  ”  Baby  Chicks 

“  LIVE  AND  LAY  ” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

ScHWEGLERS  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


JUNE  CHICKS-$10.00  HUNDRED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Bnff  Rocks  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 
a  NYONE  CUN  Raise  CHICKS  IN  JUNE 


864 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  30,  1925 


Baby8 

Chix 


.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

All  are  bred  from  trapnested, 
blood-tested  Ancestors.  The 
famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  with 
records  up  to  314  eggs.  You  can 
now  buy  the  best  at  reduced 
prices,  Chicks  are  strong, 
sturdy  and  livable,  and  pleas¬ 
ing  our  many  Customers  where 
ever  they  go.  Catalog  FREE. 


West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finestin  the  world.  8,000chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 


2,000  Pullets 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


BARRON 

STRAIN 


8  &  10  Weeks  Old— Free  Range 
Cod  Liver  Oil  &  Milk  Fed 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


S.C.R.I.Reds 


RICH  DARK  COLOR:  HENS  FROM  MATED 
PENS.  DELIVERED  JDNE  1,  $2.50 


Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  June  15,  20c  ;  300— $50;  600— $00. 
Circular.  Ascutney  Farms,  K10,  llarl  land,  Vermont 


3  to  4  Months  old  $1.50  each 
Guarantee  to  Please 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  new  jersey 


OWEN  FARM  RED  CHICKS 

After  June  1st  chicks  from  all  matings  combined 
are  Sili  per  100.  Winners.  .Layers.  Free  delivery 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Jones’  Torcekd  Chicks 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


150,000-CHICKS-1925 


ONE  MATING 
Best  Breeds 


ONLY-THE  BEST 
Lowest  Prices 


100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  *•«  ■>  nn 

(Young  and  Barron  Strain) 


500 

$65.00 


1000 

$125 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

(Kulp  and  Brace  Strain) 

13.00 

65.00 

125 

S.  C.  Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

(Thompson  Stiain) 

15.00 

75.00 

140 

S.  C.  Bull  Rocks  -  - 

(Miller's  Strain) 

15.00 

75.00 

140 

Broilers  Assorted  - 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

MAY  15  and  later  all  chicks 

reduced 

4  cents  each. 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

TWi*  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  bAMS,”  . 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks'  Pedigree  Strain — None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  10W  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Francais  Rocks  nois,  New  York  State  and  Stores  con¬ 
tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens. 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  lleaeh,  N.Y. 


BARRED  HOCK 
BABY  OHICKS 

Bred  for  utility  and  size,  12c  each, 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  Pa&?6"  i"1  ect 

A.  LEE  HARRISON  It.  I*.  1  Lambortvllle,  N.  J. 


PARKS’  to1. lay  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BEST  GRADE  EGGS  -CHICKS 

:and  breeding  stock 

HALF  PRICE  &  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

AMERICA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MA1>E  and  Hold  about  all  the 
WORLD'S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  —  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113  and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 

FREE — EGO,  CHICK  A  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25e. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


While  Wyandotte*.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
layers,  $1.25-16;  $7— 100.  K.  Hill,  Seneca  Kails,  N.  Y. 


“Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14e  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  JAS.  E.  UI.8H,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Uf»-- J.U..  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

finite  nyanooties  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wjindotle  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 


STRICKLER’S  'SSS.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tailored  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
Sioper  100;  $48  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 
Hatclias,  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June 
and  July 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 


57.50  110.00 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  thisad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 

4.50 


12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.00 

8.00 


47.50 

37.50 


90.00 

70.00 


Bank,  Pitlow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  H5TCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $18.50  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  $18.50  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  $18 
per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $10  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  t  Box  49 


From  free  range  breeders. 
Bred  for  egg  production. 
Prompt  service.  Postage  paid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed-  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  -  $10.00 
Barred  Rocks  -  12.00 

Big  reduction  on  500  and 
1000  lots 


0.  B.  BASOM’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 12c 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers .  9c 

From  healthy,  free  range.  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH. 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER.  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C, 
White  Leghorns,  @8  ;  Barred  Rocks,  @10  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, @12  and  Mixed,  @7  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Alillerstowu,  Pa 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed ! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  »  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

@8.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

@10.00  per  loo 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  $12—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  $7—100 
14  years  experience;  100%  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  -:-  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks 

Strong,  sturdy,  Newtown  hatched  on  our  own  farm.  Bar¬ 
ron  English,  Hollywood,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Sheppard 
Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns.  Special  Star  matings,  100— 
$15;  500— $70.  Extra  Selected,  100— $11 ;  500— $50.  Se¬ 
lected,  100— $9;  500— $40.  Barred  Rocks.  100— $18  ;  500— 
$60.  Mixed  broods.  $7  per  100  straight.  100%  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  Free 

Townline  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

J.  H.  Geerlings,  Prop.,  R.  1,  Box  18.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

8-wks.  pullets,  Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Selected 
pullets,  8100  per  100. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. .  .$14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  16.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00  per  100 

July  hatched,  $2  less;  August  and  September,  $4  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Baby  Chicks  of  “Superior  Quality” 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  BLOOD  TESTED 

We  hatch  all  leading  varieties,  Spe¬ 
cializing  on  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  Our  Prices  are  the 
Lowest,  considering  Quality.  Special 
Low  Prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Write  tor  our  large  Catalogue.  It’s  Free 

PIERCE’S  SUPERIOR  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Lock  Box  115  R  -  •  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$10.  M 

per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

10.00 

“ 

100 

Barred  Rocks 

12.00 

•  4 

100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

12.00 

ft 

100 

Buff  Rocks 

13.00 

ft 

100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

1300 

ft 

100 

Assorted  Chicks 

9.00 

tf 

100 

500  lots  less  each  1000  lots  lc  less  each 


100#  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bex  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


D  A  D  V  O  l—l  I  Y  From  purebred, 
E#  ■  \jt  I  ■  I  W  inspected  and 
culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Wyandottes.... 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Free  Ca  talog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  P«. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks  "ofr  June 

ery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  716c:  Mixed  chicks,  7c. 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PlllPtt  a-  c- w.  Leghorns,  8c;  Rocks,  9e ;  Reds, 
UillUlYD  10c;  Mixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  HART  MeAlistervIHe,  Pa, 


Uatoy  Cla.iclx.is  7c  and  TJlP 

^NB.  Rocks.  9c;  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  8c;  Mixed.  7c. 
r,  rSpeoial  prices  on  500and  1.000 lots.  These  chicks 
f.  --t*L  1  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  1.  EIIKENZELLER.  McAllstcrvllie.  Pa.  B.F.OHt.2 


THE  HENYARD 


Chicks  Crowd  in  Brooder; 

What  makes  my  chicks  crowd  in  the 
brooder-house?  Stoves  are  warm  and 
in  good  order.  The  first  few  days  they 
lie  nicely  around  the  hover,  but  then 
they  start  to  crowd,  and  always  there  are 
some  smothered.  The  only  way  I  can 
do  now  is  to  darken  the  windows  at  dusk, 
and  lay  them  around  the  hover ;  then 
they  stay  all  night,  as  I  have  been  out  to 
look  after  them  every  few  hours  to  make 
sure  they  are  safe.  But  with  four  houses 
this  is  quite  a  job.  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  scare  them,  and  had  wire  around 
the  stove,  but  they  crowd  right  into  the 
wire.  The  trouble  is  worse  when  the  day 
is  cold  or  wet.  G.  G. 

'New  Jersey. 

'Crowding  is  usually  caused  by  too  little 
heat,  inducing  the  chicks  to  huddle  to¬ 
gether  for  warmth,  but  once  they  have 
learned  the  habit  they  may  continue  it, 
even  though  sufficiently  warm.  It  is 
natural  for  a  chick  to  wish  to  be  hovered 
beneath  the  wings  of  a  mother  and,  if 
they  learn  that  warmth  and  comfort  may 
be  found  beneath  the  wings  and  bodies 
of  their  mates,  they  will  .sometimes  per¬ 
sist  in  such  huddling  as  you  describe  with 
fatal  pertinacity.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  habit  being  formed  by 
supplying  sufficient  heat  at  the  natural 
brooding  time  and  by  avoiding  anything 
that  may  frighten  the  chicks  after  dark. 
Merely  going  into  the  brooder  with  a 
lighted  lantern  may  drive  them  into  corn¬ 
ers  and  into  heaps.  If  necessary  to  enter 
the  brooder  after  dark,  it  is  best  to  do 
so  without  a  light  and  with  care  not  to 
stampede  the  chicks  by  noise  or  actions. 
As  you  say  that  you  have  had  this  trouble 
more  especially  on  cold  wet  days  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  lack  of  sufficient  heat  was  at 
the  least  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that,  in  your  anxiety  to 
see  that  they  are  all  right,  you  disturb 
them  too  much  and  too  frequently  and 
that,  after  seeing  to  it  that  the  stoves 
are  all  right  and  the  temperature  of  the 
brooder  is  sufficiently  high,  you  will  do 
better  to  keep  away  from  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Too  Much  Protein 

Is  the  following  mash  too  high  in 
protein?  I  have  300  pullets  and  hens. 
They  laid  well  from  October  15  to  the 
middle  of  January,  then  they  seemed  to 
go  to  pieces,  but  now  they  are  coming 
back  again.  I  have  used  the  following 
mash  for  two  years :  125  lbs.  bran,  125 
lbs.  flour  middlings,  125  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  corn  gluten,  100  lbs.  oat  flour,  50 
lbs.  oilmeal,  150  lbs.  beef  scrap,  45  to  50 
per  cent  protein ;  40  lbs.  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  36  per  cent  protein ;  30  lbs.  Alfalfa, 
6  lbs.,  charcoal,  6  lbs.  salt.  Should  I 
make  any  change?  G.  L. 

Your  mash  is  high  in  protein,  unneces¬ 
sarily  so,  I  think,  particularly  if  you  are 
feeding  skim-milk  with  it.  A  high  pro¬ 
tein  mash  may  be  balanced  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  low  protein  grain  in  the  ra¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  the  ratio  between  protein 
and  carbohydrates  is  concerned,  but  pro¬ 
tein  is  expensive  and  a  needless  amount 
in  the  ration  is  not  economical.  Compare 
the  expense  of  this  mixture  with  that  of 
a  more  simple  one,  such  as  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  beef  scrap  and 
gluten  feed ;  or  of  the  same  mixture  with 
a  part  of  the  scrap  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  dried  buttermilk  and  see  if 
you  cannot  get  a  cheaper  mash,  yet  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  in  it.  Re¬ 
member  that  skim-milk  is  a  high  protein 
food  and  will  replace  meat  scrap,  if  had 
in  all  the  quantity  that  the  fowls  will 
eat.  In  less  quantity,  it  will  replace  a 
part  of  the  meat  scrap.  M.  B.  D. 


Soft-billed  Chicks 

We  have  200  chicks  hatched  March  4. 
They  were  doing  well,  put  them  out  doors 
a  week  ago.  They  get  all  the  sour  milk 
they  can  drink,  oyster  shell,  mash  and 
grain.  They  are  feathering  well,  but  I 
found  a  dozen  with  soft  bills.  G.  B. 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

iSince  soft  bones  in  young  chicks  are 
the  result  of  rickets,  it  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  that  soft  bills  may  come  from  the 
same  cause.  Rickets  is  a  disease  in 
which  lime  is  not  deposited  in  the  bones 
as  it  should  be  and  the  latter  become  soft 
and  flexible,  incapable  of  holding  the 
bird  up.  Outdoor  sunshine,  not  indoor 
sunshine,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  in  growing  chicks,  is  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  rickets  and  cod- 
liver  oil  is  another.  The  season  is  now 
far  enough  advanced  so  that  the  former 
can  be  made  use  of  and  one  to  three  per 
cent  of  the  mash  given  daily  may  be  made 
up  of  cod-liver  oil.  In  addition,  give 
tender  green  stuff.  M.  B.  d. 


Old  Bluster  Bust:  “So  you  want  to 
become  my  son-in-law?”  Young  Peter: 
‘Nope.  I  don’t,  but  if  I  marry  your 
daughter  I’m  denied  if  I  can  see  how  I’m 
going  to  get  out  of  it.” — Boston  Globe. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

-:CHICKS:- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  stock  all  direct  from  Hollywood.  Look  up  our 
records  at  the  egg-laying  contests.  Chicks  low  as 
@14.00  a  100.  Free  circular.  Visitors  Welcome. 

BARNES'  POULTRY  FARM,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


- ; — SINGLE  COMB- 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3600  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Specie)  feeding  directions  with  aii  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Bo*  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  delivery. 

JOSEPH  TH1ELMAN,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

1*  or  18  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or- 
der  early.  Archer  W,  I>avl»,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

£r?.laTJd  cu*lt;51  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  »c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7e.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  Mixed. . $  7  per  100 

/"•I  «  C-  W.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

CHICKS  Sa5red  Rocks .  9  Per  100 

o  Reds . . .  ‘10  per  100 

.Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100$  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed-  V^’er  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  1>.  LEI8TEK _  McAlIstervllle,  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS  I  £■  White  Leghorns,  8c 

foOamnornn  K°ck*;»*5  Mixed  Cfcf Xecia?^  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  $1  15 
each;  $100  per  100  for  July  and  later  delivery.  Hatched 

from  selected  2-S-yr.-old  hens  mated  with  pedigreed 

males.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Iluliway,  N.  J. 

260-Egg  Strain  Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Cockerels  from  certified  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  every  Monday  in  April,  May  and  June.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton.  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

'i’iiU^l^train.  FOGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 

f.»e  nm  LE8Si'a,r..*i.°  l>,“,r  J. 

HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery,  June  15th  and  each  week  af- 
ter.  25— $8.50  ;  50— $6.50;  100 — $11:  500— $60;  1,000— $100. 
Better  layers  you  never  will  get;  ordernow;  safedelivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Boi  *.  Pittotswn,  H.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality — Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic.  Pa. 

PulletS  bOOO  eight-wk.-old  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 

7  ,  „  PU»ets,  Barron  strain.  Write  for  price  list 

Twin  Brook  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX  single  comb  w.  l. 

A  VjnlA  EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM,  Irvington  on  Hudson, N.Y.  J.J.  Reilly.  Mgr. 

MITCHELL'S  BABY  OHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  S.  C.  Reds,  lOc;  White  Leg- 
horns,8c;  Mixed, 8c.  For  May  delivery.  1004  live 

MlTCHErirsrrOUlTByClFftRMr0m  tl‘iMitle,siawn.ip,. 

CHIX  none  better  ?rA„,L,wjr  s4 

Barred  Rocks,  12e.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  14c. 

Nescopeck  Poultry  Farm _  Noecopeck,  Pa. 

SHIFFER’S  Better  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Well  Bred,  Barred 
P.  Rocks.  Guaranteed  arrivai.  Prepaid.  Write  for 
Chickbook.  THE  CfCLOHE  HATCHERT,  Millerstawa,  F«. 

rillfKC  ?•  C-,^^e?horn'  B-  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
llIULIVO  ,7c-  10°*  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

_ L-  E-  Straweer  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 

CHICKS  REDUCED 

White  Wyandottes.  12c;  Barred  Rock,  10c.  and  S  C 
Leghorns. 8c  each,  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Vigorous  CHICKS 

LESHER’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Wyekoff  strain  direct. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

f OIANT  Sturdy,  healthy  Baby 
■>  chicks  ;  hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT.  Holmdel.  N.  J 

Jersey  Giant  EffffS  ?ow  81  per  setting;  pure  breed; 

SALE  JCIbGJ  Uldlll  Cggb  free  range;  shipped  immediate- 
ly,  parcel  post  paid.  JAMES  T.  CRTSTELL,  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 

PIGEOHS  clack  *nJ  utl"K.n,.„, 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling at  highest  pricesever known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Makemoney  breedingthem. 
V  Raisedin  one  month.  WeBhip  every  whereour  fa- 
fo?  A  m°us  “Reding stock andsupplies.  Established 
-4vrs.  Write  no  w  tor  big  illustrated  free  book , 
-Jl0w  t0  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  Co! 
mm  ^  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  Ail  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

A  listen  Snnnh  F &  38  N.  Beacon  St, 

/A.I1H9D  oquao  AU.STON.  MASS. 
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Reduced  Prices  on 

8-10  Weeks  PULLETS 


With  more  and  better  equipment 
we  can  raise  more  and  better 
pullets  and  sell  them  at  a 

25%  Reduction 

in  price. 

The  same  pullets  that  we  have 
been  selling  for  $2.00  each  (and 
they  are  worth  it)  can  now  be 
bought  for 

$1.50  each  in  lots  of  25 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Don’t 
wait  until  we  are  sold  out. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 

Breeders  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

65,000  lor  Immediate  Delivery 

Your  final  opportunity  to  secure  famous  Fine 
Tree  Chicks  from  the  Pioneer  Hatchery  of  the 
Country  at  these  rock  bottom  prices  : 

50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $  9.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rock» .  6.75  11.50  57.50 

R- 1.  Reds .  7.00  12  50  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandotte*  &Wh.  Rocks  8  00  14.00  70.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  5.50  9.00  45.00 

Special  prices  on  1.000  lots  or  more 
Extra-quality  matings  of  any  variety,  3c  more 
per  Chick  than  the  above  prices. 

All  Chicks  Guaranteed  Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count 

IMPORTANT 

Due  to  new  Government  postal 
ruling,  please  add  27c  to  cover 
extra  mailing  charge  on  every 
100  Chicks  or  less. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Stockton.  New  Jersey 

Member  Int’l  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


Let's  Get  Acquainted!  r„mt’ 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices. 

Price  Each 

8,C.  W.  Leghorns  8c 

White  W yandottes  18c 

Barred  Itocks  18c 

R.  I.  Reds  18c 

Mixed  Chicks  7c 

18-Wk-old  Pullets  91.80 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  add  2oc  additional  for 
Special  Handling.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad. 
Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


the 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 

Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATI  AN’S 

DIAMOND  PICK 

M  iigriUffrrra  B 

SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  WHITE  ROCK  FARM 

would  like  to  thank  its  customers  through 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  fora  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Spring  season.  Its  day-old  chicks 
being  all  sold,  but  before  it  ends  its  hatching 
season  there  are  a  few  more  hatching  eggs 
available  if  ordered  immediately.  At  pres¬ 
ent  about  3,000  chicks  are  on  free-range  in 
large  apple  orchards  on  its  farm.  Breeding 
Cockerels  and  pullets  will  be  sold  from  these 
birds  in  September.  Orders  received  now. 

8.  B.  AhLYN  IIOLU8TON,  MASS. 

u/eaned  pullets 

■  ■  breeding  flocks.  Healthy,  husky,  business-bred 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Bar  red  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  l>4  lb.  pullets— good  ones— $1. so  each.  Larger 
pullets  slightly  higher.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  Circular.  HALL'S  POPLAR  HILL  FARM, 
WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Telephone  645  5 

Bat>y  CliicKs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  .  $8, OO  987. ft O 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9.00  43.ft0 

8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47  &0 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  88,’ftO 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  O  rder  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  MeAlister»ille,  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop. 

Baloy  Cliiclis 

b  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
per  100:  R.  I.  Reds,  S9  per  100;  Mixed,  S7  per 
i  100.  100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Miller.town,  Pa. 

OH  B  |f  ft  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

**  ■  ^  ^  Barred  Roeks,  9c ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100$  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  14.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  May  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  April 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name 
is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of 
alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
b — Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — 'An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Albert  Kirk  (16,  s),  Edna  Gar- 
lick  (13,  v),  Norman  llalloek  (17,  d),  Edward 
Kowolski  (10,  v),  Earl  Carpenter  (17,  d),  Ruth 
Dudley  (17,  s),  Lillian  Whittaker  (n,  v,  z), 
Conrad  Merz  (15,  d),  Laura  Jewett  (s,  v), 

Gertrude  Stephenson  (10,  m,  z),  Marion  Osborn 
(10,  d,  v). 

Delaware:  Dorothy  Batten  (13,  g,  n,  s,  z), 
Alvan  Batten  (11,  o). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (10,  d),  Charles  Gra¬ 
ham  (14),  Anna  Graham  (15,  d). 

Maine:  Louise  Campbell  (13). 

Maryland:  El  win  Pilchard  (v),  Mary  Rice 

(14,  s),  Bessie  Nock  (13,  d),  Ira  Belle  (11,  d), 
Margaret  Bezeries  (14,  b,  m),  Daisy  Ward  (14, 
d,  o),  Charlotte  James  (12,  o,  x,  z). 

Massachusetts:  Jane  Rotzel  (11,  d,  n), 

Hilkka  Wilson  (n),  Sallie  Freeman  (8,  d), 

Louise  Brown  (12,  z),  Elizabeth  Kingsbury  (12, 
d,  m),  Miriam  Tilden  (15),  Ruth  Eaton  (11, 
d,  v,  z),  Marion  Morse  (g,  v). 

New  Hampshire:  Stanley  French  (13,  d,  n), 
Earl  Andersen  (18,  n,  s,  x),  Annette  Harris  (d). 

New  Jersey:  Madeline  Koenig  (11,  d),  Janet 
Pauling  (12),  Harold  Deveuey  (d),  Kathryn 
Hillyer  (11,  o),  Ralph  Campbell  (14,  d),  Clar¬ 
ence  Campbell  (11,  d,  r),  Ethel  Black  (12,  d), 
Louis  West  (11,  d),  Martha  Cox  (12,  d),  Helen 
Christian  (14,  d),  Beatrice  Black  (14,  d),  Louise 
Gross  (11,  d,  s),  Clara  Szonibat  (m). 

New  York:  John  Tierney  (d),  Gertrude  Curt 
(9,  d,  o),  Eleanor  Weaver  (10,  d),  Isabel  Edger- 
ton  (14,  d,  v,  x),  Lena  French  (9),  Willielmina 
Rasmussen  (10,  d),  Helen  Andrews  (12,  d,  n), 
Barbara  Hoyt  (11,  d),  Margaret  Wallace  (9), 
Bessie  Dietrick  (15,  g,  n),  Helen  Edwards  (15, 
d),  Margaret  Gippert.  (15,  d,  g,  m,  r),  Marjorie 
Faulkner  (13,  o),  Myrtle  Reed  (13),  Alice  Staats 
(15,  d),  Mary  Staats  (18,  d),  Helen  Dahl  (14, 
d),  Merlyn  Vantran  (9),  Florence  Grunfeld, 
Hollis  Moe  (1C,  o,  z),  Ethel  Dike  (12,  d),  Ruth 
Gruner  (13,  d),  Alfred  Crotta  (z),  Genevieve 
Strader  (12,  n,  p),  Vera  Chase  (8,  n,  x),  Agnes 
Van  Tassel  (m),  George  Ilaggett  (13),  Agnes 
Erb  (12,  d),  Edna  Koenig  (15,  g,  m,  r),  Fred¬ 
erick  Grush  (16,  d),  Ruth  Wizot  (12,  d),  Ethel 
Tunnell  (12,  n),  Dorothy  Slutzky  (d),  Dorothy 
Keech  (11,  s),  Helen  Messemer  (d,  r,  x),  Mary 
Polbennis  (14,  o,  x,  z),  Elinor  Nottingham  (10, 
n),  Margaret  Loehr  (13,  o),  Raymond  Smith  (13, 
d),  Annella  Smith  (9,  d),  Clara  Rivolr  (13), 
Pauline  Hostash  (12,  d,  m),  John  Niemi  (13,  d), 
Joseph  Haluska  (12,  n),  Katherine  Robare  (14, 
s),  Helen  Buckley  (11),  Marion  Mihill  (13,  g), 
Blanche  Hofert  (31,  n),  Beatrice  Booth  (14,  s), 
Charlotte  Booth  (16,  b,  d,  r),  Jack  Strayer  (8, 
d),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (g,  n,  s),  Kathryn 
Stroyer  (12,  d,  n),  Gertrude  Roessing  (10,  d), 
Clyde  Swezey  (10,  d,  n),  Grace  Wheat  (n),  Mil¬ 
dred  Foulkner  (12,  d,  o),  Bonita  Griffin  (11), 
Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d,  v),  Ruth  Carlson  (14, 
d),  Roy  Bergman  (14,  s),  Margaret  Keith  (11, 
d),  Vida  Butterfield  (17,  n,  v),  Anna  Scislowsky 
(d,  v),  Barbara  Morse  (11,  d,  o),  Janet  Rose 
( t2,  x),  Bertha  Beyeler  (8,  z),  Arnold  Beyeler 
(11,  s,  x,  z),  Andrew  Gingerich  (13,  d),  Ray¬ 
mond  Nydam  (11),  Dorothy  Fisher  (v,  z), 

Susie  Di  Mezza  (14),  Bertha  Hubbard  (n,  v), 
Gertrude  Wells  (14,  d),  Louise  Wiederbold 

(14,  d),  Jean  Doren  (11),  Evelyn  Underwood 
(14,  d,  n),  Isabel  Underwood  (12,  d),  Bessie 
Shanon  (11,  d),  Earl  Hadden  (13,  d). 

North  Carolina:  Ida  Burrows  (13,  d). 

Ohio:  Anna  Penrod  (11,  d),  Lola  Porter  (n), 
Marie  Escola  (v). 

Pennsylvania:  Martha  Horst  (15,  v),  Bar¬ 

bara  Eberly  (16,  d),  Elizabeth  Eberly  (15,  z), 
Miriam  Kacbel  (d),  Franklin  Kohler  (15,  d), 
Wilda  Riifli  (13,  n),  Sarah  Bish  (11,  d),  Anna- 
hell  Graver  (12,  x),  Rena  Cook  (9,  d),  Esther 
Bell  (11,  g,  x,  z),  Jeannette  Slater  (16,  d,  s), 
Dora  Baxter  (10,  s) ,  Clair  Beers  (10,  d,  n), 
Evan  Beers  (12,  d),  Louise  Brooks  (13,  d), 
Esther  Herr  (16,  d,  s),  Mary  Bomberger  (11, 
v,  z). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  Moren  (10,  x). 

Texas:  Cora  Hill  (d,  r). 

Vermont:  Mae  Rood  (16,  d,  o),  Janet  Kibbie 
(7,  o),  Clara  Kibbie  (10,  v). 

Virginia:  Margaret  Boyers  (13,  v),  Esther 
Wright  (11,  d,  n,  x). 

Washington:  Floral  Watson  (11,  d,  o). 

West  Virginia:  Nellie  Eito  (15,  m),  Thomas 
Allender  (10,  v),  Clark  Allender  (11,  n,  y,  x, 
z),  Everett  Allender  (13,  b,  x) 


PMIPIFCJ^  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7e.  From  our 
li  I  V#  IV  9  \  own  free  range  flock  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER.  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

F,HIsI}ducklings 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT 
INDIAN 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS” 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Wanted-Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching  Sold,  win 

pay  85  a  hundred.  CLAYTON  SMITH  Daiton,  Pa. 

8EAUAND0T  |Y„ olrllnn^  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  llUCKllIlgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUAN00T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

Breedert,  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chickens.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER.  Bax  29,  Sollersville,  Pa. 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  hua  re  s' 1  pu°pss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

B  e  a  u  t  i  f  n  1  White  Chinese  Breed. 
llUoLIlllliJ  Fancy  stock,  St  each. 

LILLIE  SIMMENR0TH  Frenchtown,  N,  J. 


3  Choice  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens  at  $10  Each 

H.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs  wlfte  wy^do^f^; 

l.>— $1,50,  Postpaid.  D.  II.  Wright  Bayville,  N.  J. 

Bronze  or  Black  Turkey  Eggs 

livered.  BROOK  WOOD  FARM  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


The  Old  Reliable  Hall 

Built  Better  Than  Ever 

YOU  feel  safe  with  a  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  tested  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
present  model  carries  all  the  latest  improvements  with  added  refinements.  Custom- 
ers  report  that  the  cabinet  work  goes  together  without  a  hitch.  It  is  made  by 
cabinet  specialists  in  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  the  kind.  You  may  select  a  Single- 
Deck,  Double-Deck  or  Triple-Deck  Model  —  capacities  1,200  to  36,000  eggs.  If  you 
have  a  Single-Deck  — any  make  — top  it  with  a  Hall  Deck  and  double  your  capacity. 


Hall  Triple-Deck  Incubator  hatches 
equally  uiellton  all  decks. 


It  is  none  too  early  to  look  into 
Hall  construction.  There’s  a  special 
discount  for  wise  buyers  who 
order  early.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder,  testimonials  and  special 
summer  prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  184 

Herkimer  *  New  York 


HALL  poultry  EQUIPMENT 


Kerr’s  Famous 
White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Write  for 
Interesting 
Free  Booklet 


At  Bargain  Summer  Prices 


In  five  months  chicks  bred  from  Kerr’s  heavy-laying  stock  will  become  heavy 
layers.  Now  you  can  buy  Kerr’s  famous  May-hatched  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
tor  immediate  delivery — at  the  following  inviting,  greatly  reduced  prices: 

....  .  ,  .  25  chicks  50  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  (Utility  Stock)....  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $90.00 
White  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  3.75  7.00  13.00  120.00 

By  cockerels  from  200-egg  record  hens 

Take  advantage  of  these  wonderful  prices.  Buy  chicks  bred  from  heavy¬ 
laying  Kerr  birds.  100%  delivery  guaranteed — every  chick  vigorous  and 
healthy  on  arrival.  Send  check,  money-order  or  cash  in  registered  letter  with 
order.  Shipments  postpaid  as  heretofore.  Write  for  instructive  free  booklet 
How  to  liaise  Baby  Chicks — and  Make  Them  Lay  in  Five  Months.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  Iverr  ,s  quality  pullets  and  cockerels,  write  for  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

£***•  Newark.  N.  J.  Dept.  9.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Dept.  9.  Springfield.  Mass.  Dept.  9.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

( Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct ) 
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The  Year’s  Lowest  Prices! 

RosfmonfchKk”  Grade*  A^u^Uity?  bargain  °f  the  year'  Wonderful 

Chicks— 

White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks  . . . .  3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . . \  3,75 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 4,25 

White  Wyandottes  . 4,75 

Mixed  chicks,  heavy  breeds,  for  broilers  .  3,00 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  To  Insure  careful 'handling^idd  27c  special 
government  mail  charge  for  each  lot  of  100  chicks  or  less.  Enclose  money  order  or  check  with  order 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont.  Hunlerdon  G,..  New  Jersey 

 Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


25 

50 

$5.00 

6.00) 

6.50 

8.00 

8.50 

....  3.00 

5.00 

prepaid.  To 
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the  year. 

Wonderful 

later  as 

you  prefer. 

100 

500 

3000 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

11.00 

52.50 

102.00 

12.00 

55,00 

110.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

17.00 

82.50 

155.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90,00 

INDIAN 


VIGOROUS!  HEALTHY!  PROLIFIC  WHITE  LEGHORNS! 

Produced  on  a  Real  Poultry  Farm  by  a  Real  Poultry  man ! 
Circular  tells  about  stock  and  special  low  price. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM 


Brookside  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  -:-  Prompt  Shipments 

100  chicks  500  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Racks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $12.00  $57.50 

Eglantine  Leghorns  $13.00  $60.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $  9.00  $43.00 

12-week-old  Pullets  $1.20  each 

AH  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  Guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  each  week 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


gP  'll  U  I  If  O  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

*■  I  IV  V?  Rocks,  9c  ;  Mixed.  7c.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  eiirisman,  MoAllsterville,  Fa. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest- 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

PULLETS 

(All  sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  above  hens) 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


^ '  L^tionis,  8o.  Hatched  from  my  own 
uiiiufto  free  range  Hock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM  V.  <jltAHA»l  MoAliMterviile,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  take  it  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  conscientious  editor’s  compensation 
lies  in  two  things ;  viz.,  the  appreciation 
of  his  readers,  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  gratifying  I  presume  to  be 
told,  if  fulsome  praise  is  avoided,  that 
his  efforts  are  really  appreciated  and  that 
his  paper  is  fulfilling  that  high  function 
which  the  press  should  perform.  There 
is  one  feature  prominent  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
which  I  wish  especially  to  commend,  and 
that  is  your  stand  against  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertisers.  If  all  the  press  were  as  clean 
as  your  paper,  the  “great  American 
fraud,”  the  patent  medicine  business, 
would  quickly  succumb,  and  so  also  would 
all  the  other  fraudulent  advertising 
schemes  which  support  in  comfort  and 
ease  so  many  unscrupulous  people,  among 
them  the  quack  doctors  of  vai’ious  cults 
and  claims.  0.  0.  b. 

Minnesota. 

The  quack  doctor  who  preys  on  the 
misfortunes  and  afflictions  of  his  fellow 
man  is  perhaps  most  detestable  of  fakers, 
as  he  is  playing  with  human  life.  The 
next  meanest  frauds  that  we  run  across 
are  the  work-at-home  schemes  designed 
to  swindle  deserving  women  in  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  pirates  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  the  money  that  is  needed  to 
buy  bread  for  fatherless  children.  These 
frauds  are  even  more  numerous  than  the 
patent  medicine  fakers. 

Two  sealed  indictments  opened  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  yesterday  accused  eight  men  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  worthless  stock  aggregat¬ 
ing  $1,000,000  in  the  Bullet-Proof  Non- 
Shatterable  Glass  Oorp.  of  New  York 
and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Victims  of  the  fraud 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indictments.  Stock  was 
sold  at  from  $5  to  $12.50  a  share.  The 
defendants  are  said  to  have  converted  to 
their  own  use,  through  salaries,  expenses 
and  commissions,  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  money  collected.  The  indictments 
also  set  forth  that  the  eight  promoters 
represented  falsely  that  the  government 
was  using  their  bullet-proof  glass  on  all 
battleships.  Some  of  the  glass  actually 
was  sold  to  the  government  and  it  was 
used,  as  an  experiment,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  battleship  Arkansas,  but  the 
product  was  manufactured  by  a  costly 
process  and  the  Navy  Department  de¬ 
cided  not  to  use  any  more  of  it. — Daily 
Paper. 

'Our  records  show  that  this  project  was 
started  in  'September,  1921.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
warned  its  readers  against  investing 
money  in  the  scheme  as  early  as  Decem¬ 
ber,  1921,  and  on  six  different  occasions 
since.  We  therefore  feel  reasonably  con¬ 
fident  that  none  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  family 
are  victims  of  the  swindle.  If  so,  it  is 
their  own  fault. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best,  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  beneficial  all  round  paper  that 
comes  to  my  home.  I  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  Its  Publisher’s  Desk  columns 
are  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Its  fairness  in  presenting  the  milk 
and  school  problems  are  appreciated  by 
the  common  people.  T.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

The  school  and  the  milk  questions 
come  under  the  same  class.  Volumes 
have  been  printed  and  spoken  to  confuse 
the  common  people  on  both  subjects.  The 
question  in  both  cases  is :  Shall  farmers 
be  permitted  to  control  their  own  affairs, 
or  shall  we  build  up  a  high  paid  ring  of 
officials  to  do  as  they  please  with  our 
children  and  our  problems?  We  want 
schools  and  we  want  organizations,  but  if 
they  are  to  serve  us,  we  must  control 
them.  Any  one  can  understand  that  prin¬ 
ciple  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  fair. 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  middle-aged 
lady  called  at  our  home  and  secured  Mrs. 
Iv.’s  signature  to  a  plain  card  which  she 
stated  was  merely  to  participate  in  some 
drawing  for  lots.  On  learning  of  this, 
I  advised  Mrs.  K.  that  she  would  un¬ 
questionably  be  successful.  Two  or 
three  days  ago  a  representative  of  this 
concern,  Henry  Keane,  called  to  inform 
us  that  our  name  was  selected  and  that 
on  the  payment  of  recording  and  other 
fees  of  $48.50  a  lot  at  Stewart  Manor, 
etc.  of  Garden  City  would  be  given  us 
free.  He  further  stated,  however,  that 
no  lot  would  be  given  even  on  this  pay¬ 
ment  unless  the  writer  gave  them  a  let¬ 
ter  of  recommendation.  He  claimed  the 
lot  is  worth  $400.  Needless  to  say  the 
writer  didn’t  hand  over  any  money  as 
this  “smacked”  too  much  of  the  old 
swindling  game  that  a  number  of  so-called 
realtors  have  indulged  in.  in  many  years 
past.  The  young  man  made  a  further 
surprising  statement,  that  this  concern 
had  erected  not  less  than  60,000  homes 
in  Plainfield,  South  Plainfield  and  vicini¬ 


ty.  Had  he  been  other  than  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  young  man  who  might  better  direct 
his  efforts  to  what  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  more  honorable  position,  the  writer 
would  have  taken  him  to  account,  but 
when  he  made  this  statement,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  his  intelligence  was  far  below  par. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  K. 

Here  is  the  same  old  scheme  of  the 
real  estate  pirate,  which  scheme  has  been 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  repeatedly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years.  Perhaps  the  wo¬ 
man  who  is  used  in  the  promotion  was 
innocent  of  any  wrong-doing — we  like  to 
think  so.  That  anyone  can  buy  a  $400 
lot  for  $48.50  because  of  participating 
in  such  lottery  scheme  is  too  absurd  to 
consider  seriously.  It  is  the  old,  old  game 
to  make  believe  that  you  can  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing. 

Philadelphia,  April  30. — Stockholders 
of  the  R.  L.  Dollings  Company  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  owned  its  $3,000,000  worth 
of  capital  stock,  will  receive  about  20 
cents  on  the  dollar  Hnder  a  decision 
handed  down  by  Federal  Judge  Dickinson. 
— 'Daily  Paper. 

The  above  item  tells  the  fate  of  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  Dollings’  Pennsylvania  en¬ 
terprise — a  stock  promotion  organization. 
This  was  a  separate  organization  from 
the  R.  L.  Dollings  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Will  you  advise  me  regarding  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  'Stevenson  Distributing 
Corporation?  P.  P. 

New  York  City. 

The  Stevenson  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  organized  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1924.  The  purpose  and  business 
of  the  company  is  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances. 
Their  capitalization  consists  of  500  shares 
of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  Stock, 
par  value  $100  per  share,  and  2,500 
shares  of  common  stock,  par  value  $10 
per  share.  The  company  is  listed  but 
given  no  definite  financial  rating  in 
Bradstreet.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  this  new  enterprise  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  profitably  or  not.  The  ultimate 
success,  however,  has  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  stock  at  best  is  only  a 
speculation,  until  it  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  earn  dividends.  There  is  no 
market  for  the  stock  even  among  the 
dealers  in  unlisted  securities. 

Having  rheumatism  all  Winter  and 
having  it  yet.  I  received  a  circular  from 
Ilarvev  Cass,  offering  treatment,  cure 
within’  96  hours.  Is  this  firm  reliable,  or 
is  it  a  fake?  I  am  willing  to  try  anything 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  my  pains.  H.  K.  C. 

Newr  Hampshire. 

Those  sordly  afflicted  as  this  writer  is 
will  try  anything  that  promises  hope  of 
relief.  That’s  what  makes  the  suffering 
public  easy  victims  of  the  patent  med¬ 
icine  charlatan.  Any  individual  who 
promises  to  cure  rheumatism  in  96  hours 
brands  himself  as  a  quack  and  easy- 
money  faker. 

Repeated  warnings  which  may  sound 
very  dim  at  first  grow  louder  and  eventu¬ 
ally  bear  fruit.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  con¬ 
tinually  advised  its  readers  to  leave  these 
so-called  gland  treatments  alone,  and  is 
justified  in  that  stand  when  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  report  the  Lewis 
Laboratories,  and  the  Druesen-Kraft  Lab¬ 
oratories,  both  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  been 
denied  the  use  of  the  mails.  All  letters  are 
returned  to  the  senders  marked  “Fraudu¬ 
lent”  by  order  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
This  puts  an  end  to  a  despicable,  objec¬ 
tionable  traffic  played  upon  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  public  when  presented  through  ad¬ 
vertising  by  a  well-known  agency.  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  with  no  interests  to  serve  other 
than  those  of  its  readers,  is  in  a  position 
to  wage  relentless  warfare  on  venders  of 
this  kind,  who  appeal  in  this  subtle  way 
to  those  afflicted.  This  Lewis  treatment 
consisted  of  tablets  of  well-known  drugs 
which  were  supposed  to  work  miracles  in 
reaching  almost  all  ailments.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  are  said  to  be  compounded  by  a 
manufacturing  drug  establishment  and 
sent  out  in  a  routine  fashion  by  young 
women  having  no  scientific  training.  You 
can  see  the  absolute  “bunk”  connected 
with  the  whole  scheme,  which  might  have 
netted  a  harvest  to  the  promoters  if  it 
had  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Let 
this  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
open  the  eyes  of  our  readers  and  keep 
them  away  from  the  “‘immortal  sucker 
list.” 


Drop  Your  Cares  at  the 
Picnic 

I  wasn’t  intending  to  go  to  the  school 
picnic  that  Arbor  Day.  I  thought  I  was 
too  busy  and  could  not  take  the  time.  1 
was  in  the  midst  of  housecleaning,  tired 
and  maybe  cross.  The  roof  had  leaked 
and  spoiled  the  ceiling,  and  I  was  trying 
to  get  the  paper  off,  intending  to  kal- 
somine.  When  the  boys  brought  home  the 
invitation  to  take  ^ur  dinner  and  go  to 
the  woods  it  seemed  like  nonsense  to 
think  of  it.  Later  the  teacher  called  up 
and  one  of  the  mothers,  and  then  I  began 
to  waver.  I  suppose  I  wanted  to  go  all 
the  time,  but  there  was  so  much  to  do. 
They  said  “You  can  clean  house  tomor¬ 
row,”  and  I  replied  “So  I  can.”  The 
morning  of  the  picnic  I  started  the  boys 
off  with  a  big  dish  of  scalloped  potatoes 
and  told  them  I  was  not  coming.  About 
10  o’clock  I  answered  the  telephone  and 
was  told,  “We  are  waiting  for  you  down 
the  road.’,’  Well,  you  know,  I  began  to 
be  ashamed,  for  I  saw  that  they  really 
wanted  me,  and  anyhow  I  was  getting 
very  tired  of  that  job  of  scratching  off 
wallpaper  that  didn’t  want  to  come  off. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  would 
like  to  know  what  made  the  paper  stick 
so  fast  I  would  just  say  that  I  washed 
the  wall  with  a  strong  alum  water  and 
then  went  over  it  with  a  glue  sizing.  I 
have  never  had  a  ceiling  come  off  that  I 
treated  that  way.  The  thought  struck 
me  that  maybe  I  would  get  the  kinks  out 
of  my  neck  and  arms  if  "I  took  a  day  off, 
so  I  said  “I  will  be  there  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.”  The  happy  crowd  was  waiting 
for  me  and  we  proceeded  to  the  picnic 
ground,  wThich  was  a  nice  high  and  dry 
sugar  bush.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  although  the  earth  was  still  brown 
and  the  trees  bare  we  could  feel  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Spring  in  the  air.  When  we 
reached  the  woods  everyone  scattered  to 
pick  flowers.  The  delicate  little  Hepa- 
ticas,  Spring  beauties  and  dog-tooth  violets 
were  everywhere  and  we  kept  finding 
bunches  more  beautiful  that  the  ones  we 
had  just  picked.  I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  company  of  the  littlest  boy  in  school ; 
he  wasn’t  much  more  than  a  baby  and 
used  to  go  to  sleep  every  afterdbon,  poor 
child.  He  loved  the  flowers  and  led  me 
on  and  on  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
woods,  where  he  said  the  finest  flowers 
grew.  He  brought  each  big  Ilepatica  he 
found  to  compare  with  mine,  and  he 
seemed  to  find  some  beautiful  flowers. 
We  had  a  perfectly  lovely  visit  and  when 
we  came  back  to  camp  I  had  forgotten 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  housecleaning. 

Every  one  was  getting  hungry  so  we 
spread  out  our  dinner  on  the  thick  carpet 
of  dry  maple  leaves,  and  how  we  all  did 
eat !  The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  had 
given  us  an  appetite  that  soon  emptied 
the  baskets  and  the  lemonade  can.  After 
dinner  the  boys  went  to  an  adjoining 
field  for  the  opening  baseball  game  of  the 
season,  and  the  girls  went  along  to  watch. 
We  older  ones  were  left  to  clear  up  the 
table,  and  when  that  was  done  we  found 
a  nice  dry  log  in  the  sun  and  sat  down 
on  it.  We  had  a  good  visit  with  the 
teacher  about  school  affairs,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  of  interest  to  ourselves, 
exchanging  ideas  about  our  work.  I 
never  meet  a  company  of  women  like  that 
but  what  I  learn  of  something  that  is  new 
to  me,  even  if  it  is  not  any  more  than  the 
using  of  minute  tapioca  in  pies  in  the 
place  of  cornstarch.  I  learned  that  one 
day  and  it  has  been  such  help,  especially 
with  berry  pies. 

By  and  by  the  boys  and  girls  came 
running  for  some  more  lemonade,  and 
then  we  all  started  for  home,  laden  with 
baskets  that  were  empty  of  food  but  full 
of  flowers.  The  benefit  to  our  tired  bodies 
we  could  not  measure,  but  I  am  sure  we 
all  worked  better  next  day  for  having  had 
a  little  outing,  and  best  of  all  the  children 
were  pleased.  I  have  never  refused  an 
invitation  to  a  picnic  since  if  it  was  at 
all  possible  to  go,  and  I  am  sure  that  day 
will  always  stand  out  in  my  memory  as 
a  happy  one. 

MRS.  CHARLES  M’ARTHTJR. 

iSt.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Poultry  Business  in 
Central  New  York 

Can  you  tell  me  about  grain  prices  to 
poultrymen  in  Central  New  York,  be¬ 
tween  Utica  and  Rochester?  How  do 
they  compare  with  what  we  pay  on  Long 
Island?  I  think  we  get  higher  prices  for 
our  eggs  than  the  up-State  New  York  peo¬ 
ple  do,  and  they  have  doubtless  lower  ex¬ 
penses  in  some  way.  Is  the  saving  made 
on  grain?  D.  D.  P. 

Long  Island. 

I  grow  a  small  amount  of  grain  for  my 
poultry,  such  as  wheat,  barley  and  some¬ 
times  buckwheat,  but  I  buy  about  75  per 
cent  of  what  my  flock  of  1,500  hens  con¬ 
sume.  Of  course  you  know  these  prices 
fluctuate  but  I  have  before  me  my  last 
bill  for  feed  purchased  in  five-ton  lots  and 
delivered  on  the  farm.  This  was  about 
two  weeks  ago :  Cracked  corn,  $50  per 
■ton  ;  wheat,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  barley  80c  per 
bu. ;  oats,  43c  per  bu.  ;  bran,  $31  per  ton  ; 
wheat  middlings.  $32  per  ton ;  best  grades 
of  beef  scrap,  $60  per  ton. 

Any  of  these  whole  grains  ground  are 
10c  per  cwt.  more,  excepting  cornmeal. 
which  goes  at  the  same  price  as  cracked 
corn. 


May  30,  1025 

I  am  paying  at  the  present  time  $45 
per  month  for  a  single  man  and  boarding 
him.  Our  taxes  are  approximately  $11 
on  a  thousand.  As  far  as  egg  prices  are 
concerned,  I  am  shipping  to  a  dealer  in 
New  York,  graded  white  eggs,  and,  re¬ 
ceive  lc  under  the  New  York  quotation 
for  extras  and  I  have  one  hotel  which  I 
furnish  in  Syracuse  at  New  York  quota¬ 
tions  F.  O.  B.  Skaneateles. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  L.  pur  die. 

Here  in  Central  New  York,  or  based 
on  prices  which  we  pay  for  feeds  from 
our  local  milling  company,  the  same  are 
altogether  too  high  in  comparison  to  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  eggs.  I  do  not  know  the 
cost  of  feeds  around  Long  Island,  but  it 
would  be  safe  to  reason  that  they  are  as 
high  or  higher  than  here.  We  always 
buy  our  feeds  in  large  quantities  and 
watch  the  markets  for  an  opportunity. 
Prices  as  quoted  to  me  this  morning  in 
small  lots  are  as  follows :  Whole  corn, 
$1.40 ;  wheat,  $2 ;  scratch  grains,  egg 
mash,  meat  scrap  in  100-lb.  lots,  all  $3. 
The  matter  of  labor  expense  I  believe  is 
more  important  than  would  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  feed  costs.  A  poultryman  who 
must  necessarily  hire  help  knows  that  a 
good  helper  is  worth  much  more  than  just 
a  man  who  wants  a  job.  A  large  poultry 
plant  requires  organization  as  much  as 
any  business,  and  the  labor  matter  is  a 
most  important  factor,  and  I  believe  can 
be  worked  out  by  the  owner  to  increase 
profit  by  lowering  the  overhead. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  da  ball. 

I  will  give  you  the  prices  paid  for  grain 
by  poultrymen  in  this  vicinity  :  Scratch 
grain  and  dry  mash,  $3.25  per  cwt. ; 
cracked  corn,  $2.85 ;  cornmeal,  $2.85 ; 
wheat,  $3  ;  oats,  $2.25  ;  buckwheat,  $2.50  ; 
bran,  $1.80 ;  middlings,  $2 ;  beef  scrap, 
$3.50.  Ton  lots  $1  per  ton  less.  Price 
of  eggs  sold  locally  25  to  28c  wholesale, 
retail  30  to  32c.  A  number  ship  to  New 
York,  last  quotations  34c,  about  32c  net. 
I  don’t  believe  there  is  much,  if  any, 
profit  at  these  prices.  If  I  did  not  sell 
a  good  many  eggs  for  hatching  and  poul¬ 
try  for  breeding,  I  would  not  much  more 
than  break  even.  Labor  is  high  and 
scarce  here  ;  $4  per  day  and  board. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  hill. 

The  price  of  labor  here  is  about  $65  per 
month  with  board.  I  buy  my  laying 
mash  for  $60  per  ton ;  cracked  corn  has 
cost  me  this  year  $50  to  $54  per  ton ; 
oats  and  barley  mixed,  $40  per  ton ; 
buckwheat,  $40 ;  wheat  cost  me  last  Fall 
$45  per  ton.  I  generally  put  in  my  hard 
grains  in  the  Fall  and  buy  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat  from  farmers  at 
the  same  prices  that  the  dealers  here  pay, 
and  generally  save  from  $5  to  $10  on  re¬ 
tail  prices.  My  eggs  have  not  been  net¬ 
ting  above  30c  for  the  last  month,  but 
I  incubate  most  of  my  eggs  in  April  and 
May,  and  sell  baby  chicks.  Doing  that 
my  eggs  have  brought  me  about  a  dollar 
a  dozen,  as  my  eggs  have  hatched  about 
70  per  cent.  Retail  prices,  cracked  corn, 
$2.70;  wheat,  $2.80;  oats  and  barley, 
$2.50;  laying  mash,  $2.90  to  $3.50  per 
cwt.,  according  to  brand. 

CHAS.  W.  GILBERT. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  Cornell  mash,  equal  parts 
of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  meat  scrap,  would  cost  $50  to  $55 
a  ton,  with  cracked  corn  at  $2.60  per 
cwt.,  and  wheat  at  $3.  Common  farm 
labor  is  worth  $3  to  $3.50  per  day  with¬ 
out  board.  There  ds  not  a  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  D.  B.  P.  would  re¬ 
ceive  more  for  his  eggs  in  his  location 
than  here.  gillett  caster. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Retail  price  on  scratch  grain  is  about 
$3.25  per  cwt.  here,  and  prepared  laying 
mash  $70  to  $7'2  per  ton  ;  Cornell  ration 
to  mix  ourselves  about  $64  per  ton. 
Labor,  single  men,  $50  per  month  and 
board ;  married  men,  house  furnished  and 
privileges,  about  $75  per  month.  Good 
men  very  scarce.  edgar  briggs. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


April  in  the  Ozarks 

(Continued  from  page  859) 
the  charge.  She  may  not  even,  be  con¬ 
scious  that  it  is  true,  but  one  does  not 
.scratch  even  though  slightly,  unless  there 
is  irritation  in  some  measure.  Who  can 
explain  it? 

Now  to  revert  to  the  “singing.”  As  I 
milk  and  do  other  chores  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  too  close  mental  attention,  I  won¬ 
der  if  there  are  not  hundreds  of  other 
women  who  are  singing  soft  little  songs 
all  alone — under  the  breath,  as  it  were — 
never  thinking  that  they  would  be  worth 
singing  aloud.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
there  are. 

I  suppose  the  question  of  “to  bob  or 
not  to  bob”  is  dead  everywhere  else,  but 
it  still  bobs  up  around  me.  When  any¬ 
thing  is  said  about  me  bobbing  my  hair 
some  of  my  friends  are  sure  to  say :  “Oh, 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  bob  your  hair. 
You  have  such  lovely  hair.”  There  is  a 
peculiar  unctuous  inflection  upon  the 
lovely  that  I  have  learned  to  expect.  But 
they  don’t  take  care  of  my  ‘lovely  hair 
when  I’m  engaged  with  fence  posts  and 
wire  and  net,  and  so  I  still  flirt  with  the 
idea. 

So  this  is  farming?  Yes,  or  rather, 
vignettes  from  it  as  it  is  with 

THE  BIRD  WOMAN  OF  THE  OZARKS. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Prices  here  and  there.  Meeting  the 
outlook. 

Cool  weather  has  held  'back  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  but  the  season  is  still  considered 
early,  taking  the  whole  country  together. 
The  markets  have  been  kept  full  of  south¬ 
ern  products  but  the  quantity  has  been 
less  than  it  would  have  been  with  more 
rain  in  the  South.  Severe  drouths  oc¬ 
curred  from  South  Carolina  across  to 
Texas.  The  result  was  to  hurry  for¬ 
ward  the  shipping  season  in  April,  but 
leaving  something  of  a  gap  in  May  be¬ 
tween  the  early  shipping  sections  and  the 
midkseason  districts.  This  situation  made 
prices  of  southern  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
onions  advance  sharply. 

Altogether  prices  this  year  have  not 
been  lower  than  for  the  early  part  of 
last  year ;  that  is,  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  a  class.  The  Federal  reports 
show  average  of  prices  for  each  month 
since  January  has  been  higher  than  in 
the  same  month  of  1924.  Prices  have 
seemed  low  to  a  Maine  farmer  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell  but  potatoes  at  20  cents  a 
bushel  or  to  the  Texas  trucker  selling 
cabbage  at  $5  a  ton,  or  carrots  20  cents  a 
bushel,  or  beets  10  cents  a  hamper  .  Still 
the  conbined  farm  prices  of  fruits  and 
vetetaibles,  January  to  May,  were  about 
10  per  cent  higher  this  year. 

TOO  much  cabbage 

This  is  small  consolation  to  the  farmer 
who  had  only  the  low-pri'ced  thing  to 
sell.  The  secretary  of  a  Texas  farmers’ 
club  asks  what,  was  the  matter. with  the 
cabbage  price  down  that  way.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  too  much  old  cabbage 
stored  in  the  North.  When  sound,  hard 
cabbage  could  be  bought  in  western  New 
York  quite  near  the  large  markets  at 
$5  a  ton,  it  was  not  likely  that  Texas 
growers,  1,200  miles  from  market,  could 
do  much  'better.  The  Texas  growers 
themselves  overdid  the  crop  by  planting 
12,000  acres  this  season,  which  was  twice 
their  average  and  altogether  too  much 
cabbage  to  get  rid  of  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Last  year  a  frost  killed  most 
of  the  early  cabbage  in  the  Carolines  and 
gave  Texas  growers  a  chance  to  sell  .  t 
high  prices.  This  year  every  southern 
section  had  plenty  of  cabbage  and  nothing 
but  the  drouth  prevented  a  still  larger 
supply. 

Truck  crops  are  easily  overplanted. 
Only  about  seven  million  acres,  farm 
gardens  included,  are  needed  to  produce 
all  the  Nation’s  vegetables.  Any  good 
farming  state  could  raise  them  all  and 
have  plenty  of  room  left  for  other  crops. 
A  little  grain  crop,  like  barley,  takes  more 
land  than  all  the  vegetables,  and  wheat 
occupies  a  dozen  times  as  much  space. 
When  a  great  farming  state  like  Texas 
puts  a  little  too  much  emphasis  on  early 
cabbage  or  carrots  or  whatnot,  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes  wrong. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

That  Texas  farmers’  club,  or  any  other 
neighborhood  club,  needs  a  committee  to 
study  the  situation  just  before  planting 
time.  Due  weight  should  be  given  to  re¬ 
ports  on  production,  storage,  and  market 
price  and  what  the  competition  is  likely 
to  'be.  Often  it  happens  that  the  very 
crop  which  sold  lowest  the  year  before 
may  on  investigation  appear  the  most 
promising  for  the  coming  season.  The 
crop  reports  and  shipping  statements  sent 
out  from  Washington  show  where  the 
competition  is  and  what  is  the  quality 
and  how  the  crops  are  coming  on  and 
how  much  there  is  in  storage.  By  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  conditions,  the  farmers’ 
club  or  the  county  agent  or  whoever  gives 
the  advice  should  be  able  to  steer  the 
growers  partly  right  or  at  least  hold  them 
to  safe  lines.  After  all,  there  is  no  way 
for  everybody  to  be  right  all  the  time. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  to  be 
nearer  right  some  of  the  time  than  those 
who  plant  without  taking  much  notice  of 
the  facts  and  figures. 

Even  with  acreage  the  same  as  usual  a 
full  yield  may  upset  things.  That  is 
what  happened  to  old  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  North.  It  may  be  that  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  price  of  many 
factory  products  helped  a  little  to  force 
down  farm  prices  in  early  spring.  For 
May,  the  price  trend  has  slanted  upward. 

The  business  outlook  seems  good.  Times 
average  fairly  prosperous  the  country 
over;  best  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
poor  in  parts  of  the  East  and  Far  West. 
Business  people  seem  to  expect  at  least 
six  months  of  activity.  This  would  mean 
good  demand  for  farm  products  this  Fall. 
There  was  May  frost  as  far  South  as 
Virginia  and  Mississippi  but  the  damage 
was  reported  not  very  serious.  Work  is 
well  along.  Pasturage  was  early  and  good 
except  where  weather  was  too  dry. 

dealers  get  this 

Certainly  not  all  prices  have  been  low 
this  spring.  What  does  it  mean  when 
Northern  Spy  and  McIntosh  sell  at  tops 
of  $14  to  $18  a  barrel  in  May?  It  means 
that  with  all  the  ups  and  downs  the 
tendency  of  apples  prices  is  upward  as 
tfor  the  past  20  years.  Cost  of  production 
has  been  moving  up,  too,  but  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  an  orchard  coming  into  full 
bearing  10  years  from  now  will  hit  the 
long  swing  of  prices  about  right.  For 
the  short  swing;  that  is,  the  coming  sea¬ 
sons,  the  outlook  is  not  so  good  because 
at  present  a  good  crop  is  indicated  both 
east  and  west.  G.  b.  f. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Farm  and  Experienced  Farm  and  Estate 
help  supplied.  Our  registry  caters 
exclusively  to  agricultural  require¬ 
ments  FARM  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
_ 90  West  St.,  N.  V.  Tel.  Rector  6760 

ANTIQUES  WANTED 

DOUBLE  CHAIRS,  sometimes  called  wagon 
I  seats,  OLD  KITCHEN  CLOSETS,  CURRIER 
ANO  JOE’S  PICTURES,  Etc. 

FRANCIS  E.  FALKENBURY  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED. — A  boy  to  work  on  farm  during  va¬ 
cation;  some  experience;  $25  per  month,  board 
and  lodging.  FRElD  BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Practical,  single  poultryman  as  part¬ 
ner,  experienced  in  all  branches,  to  increase 
business;  plant  well  established;  Southern  Jer¬ 
sey;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  HOME  on  farm  for  good  industrious  boy, 
14  or  15,  or  middle-aged  man;  references  re¬ 
quired.  W.  K.  KREYMER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  single,  American,  Protestant 
farm  ‘hand  for  small  grain  and  dairy  farm; 
machined  milked  cows;  must  understand  farm 
machinery;  $75  per  month,  room  and  board. 
Address  AMOS  FINLAW,  Quinton,  N.  J. 


MAN  of  experience  for  general  farming,  all  year 
place  for  right  party;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  CHAS.  A.  RICE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  care  for  two 
children;  one  wants  a  home  preference  to  high 
wages.  MRS.  T.  SIMMONS,  84  Water  St.,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  to  do  all  the 
work  in  a  small  country  home  of  three  adults. 
Address  E.  L.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  couple  for  the  Summer;  man  as 
gardener  and  farm  hand;  woman  to  cook  for 
family;  all  modern  conveniences;  democratic 
treatment;  salary  $135  per  month;  references  re¬ 
quired.  MANUMIT  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  house  worker  wanted;  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion  in  country  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
7075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  young  man  to  help  with 
work  on  farm  and  plumbing  shop.  BOX  151, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Protestant  housekeeper  preferring 

home  to  high  wages;  no  objections  to  lady 
with  children.  Address  R.  2,  BOX  28,  Ariel, 
Pa. 


BOY  to  work  on  farm;  good  home;  state  wages. 

JAC.  ZIMMER,  East  Durham,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  of  good  habits  and 
neat  appearance;  requirements,  must  under¬ 
stand  farm  operations,  also  a  good  milker; 
wages,  $55  per  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  experienced  in 
care  of  poultry;  Westchester  County;  good 
habits,  Protestant;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  the  month;  must  he 
a  good  teamster,  milk  cows  and  do  general 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  general  work,  country,  drive  car, 
garden.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — .Cook  and  waitress  for  Summer  only 
in  private  family  In  the  Pocono  Mountains  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania;  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  with  private  bathroom;  no  washing.  MRS. 
C.  F.  J.,  Box  1632,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  working  fanner  on  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  farm  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  near 
large  Summer  resort;  work  for  wife  if  desired; 
Ayrshire  cattle  and  Shetland  ponies;  good  ten¬ 
ant  house  and  all  usual  allowances.  C.  F.  JEN¬ 
KINS,  Box  1632,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAID,  general  assistant,  in  small  household, 
good  sewer,  no  cooking;  wages  $60;  references 
required;  good  place.  ADVERTISER  7085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  or  man  with 
farming  experience  who  desires  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business  on  commercial  egg  farm;  steady 
position;  state  age,  wages  desired  with  good 
home  board  and  full  particulars;  27  miles  from 
New  York  City.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  herdsman  or  experienced  cow  man; 

must  be  good  milker;  good  wages,  excellent 
board  and  room.  JOHN  M.  HAVENS,  Sussex, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  no 
washing;  10  minutes  walk  to  village:  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  MRS.  F.  H.  C.  VINCENT,  218 
Spring  St.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Farm  manager  at  once;  125-acre 
farm  in  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  dairy,  fruit,  vine¬ 
yard,  milk  route:  must  he  experienced;  knowl¬ 
edge  and  executive  ability;  board  some  help; 
salary  and  some  percentage.  DR.  MANZELLA, 
340  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  good  cook;  conveni¬ 
ences;  wages,  references,  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  MRS.  ROBT.  MUIRHEAD,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  experience.  AL 
BOGERT,  68  West  50th  St.,  Rayonne,  N.  J. 


MOTHER,  two  sons,  wish  position  with  farmer; 

older  boy  can  drive  car;  mother  seamstress, 
cook.  .ADELAIDE  FITZSIMONS,  139  Sullivan 
St.,  Station  T,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  creamery-man  open  for  position; 

state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  American,  32  years, 
capable  tractor  operator,  experienced  farm¬ 
er;  State  preferred;  wages  $80  with  good 
board.  ADVERTISER  7050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert  looking  for  position  with  large 
farm,  estate  or  institutions  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  also  practical  farmer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  efficient  working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with  large  plant.  EBERHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific,  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys,  feeding  for  profit  and  reproduction,  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  showing;  record  spotless;  American, 
married;  APARTMENT  ONE,  242  East  46th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  country  place  as  caretaker  or 
handy  man  with  tools  and  painting;  under¬ 
stand  poultry  and  gardening  well;  I  do  not 
use  tobacco  or  drink.  W.  W.  WALTERS,  100 
Piermont  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


PARMER,  married,  good  teamster,  plowman, 
milker,  care  poultry,  wishes  position  at  once; 
Westchester  County  preferred;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  7073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  with  private  place  as  care¬ 
taker;  good  farmer;  New  Jersey  only.  C. 
WOLTBRS,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  Christian,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dairy  or  general  farm;  one 
who  is  able  to  help  share  responsibility.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-GRADE  herdsman  or  farm  manager; 

married;  practical  fitter  and  feeder  of  dairy 
cattle  for  large  production  and  show  ring;  have 
made  large  records,  also  practical  farmer  in  all 
branches  of  up-to-date  farming,  running  of  all 
the  latest  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  three 
milkers  in  family;  wife  willing  to  hoard  help. 
BOX  63,  Rootstown,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Vegetable  or  flower  gardening  on 
private  place;  no  farm  work.  S.  V.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  care  A.  Greenvall,  Stony  Creek,  Conn. 


COMPETENT  man  wishes  position  farm,  estate 
or  poultry.  ADVERTISER  7078,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALL  AROUND  farmer,  handy  man,  etc;  mar¬ 
ried,  two  children;  wishes  position;  35,  North 
Italian.  D.  FORTUNE,  100A  W.  27th  St., 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  by  Protestant  American  woman  as 
working  housekeeper,  age  39,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  near  good  school;  can  furnish  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23  years  old,  single,  healthy,  just 
arrived  from  Germany;  agricultural  college 
graduate,  four  years  practical  experience  on 
large  estates;  desires  position  on  estate  or  large 
farm  as  assistant  superintendent.  Address 
HENRY  GECHTER,  10  Webb  Ave.,  Riveredge, 
N.  J. 


PERMANENT  position,  caring  for  invalid,  by 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  MISS 
SCOTT,  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  as  caretaker  on 
estate.  E.  H.,  109  Main  St.,  Winsted,  Conn. 


GIRL  of  18  desires,  for  the  Summer,  a  position 
as  governess  witli  a  Protestant  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING  or  general  housework  desired 
by  woman,  35,  with  young  child;  country  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  cook;  reasonable  wage;  referenees. 
ADVERTISER  7088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  chauffeur  and  general  man,  open 
for  position;  references.  ADVERTISER  7089, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  w'anted  in  office  of  estate,  farm,  by 
American  woman  familiar  with  detail  clerical 
work;  referenees.  ADVERTISER  7087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  27,  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  experience;  can  drive  all  makes  cars; 
write  and  tell  me  what  you  have;  ail  will  be 
answered.  R.  HEZEL,  Jr.,  Hainesburg,  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  35,  two  boys,  desires  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  servant;  New  Jersey  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Otsego  County  farm,  111  acres, 
good  buildings,  running  w-ater  in  house,  barn¬ 
yard;  can’t  work  it;  part  cash,  balance  terms, 
no  interest;  particulars  write  J.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
Schenevus,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped; 

52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  100-150  lores.  50-70  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  soil,  about  25 
acres  in  timber;  must  have  good  size  brook  or 
creek  running  through  property,  with  some  stock 
and  equipment;  state  terms;  Orange  or  South 
Ulster  County  preferred.  L.  N.  SENOR,  care 
J.  Novak  Co.,  1315  First  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


I,TLORIDA  property  wanted:  give  description, 
location  and  price.  ADVERTISER  7069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE — 100-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  18 
miles  south  of  Albany;  price  equipped,  $9,000. 
F’AIR  VIEW  FARM,  Box  34,  West  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  3  miles  from 
Hackettstown,  2  miles  to  Rudd  Lake;  7-room 
house,  barn,  garage;  room  for  '600  layers,  4 
brooder  houses;  fruit  of  all  kind.  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  in  Southern  New'  Hampshire; 

50  acres,  7-room  house,  slate  roof,  and  out¬ 
buildings;  one  mile  from  large  lake,  good  fishing 
and  boating.  Apply  to  J.  B.  TAYLOR,  20  F’rank 
St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FARM  with  house  for  rent,  possession  Imme¬ 
diately.  C.  WITMBR,  Crewe,  Va. 


Estate 

Employment 


A  VILLAGE  home,  three  months,  furnished  for 
six,  $150  in  advance.  HERBERT  DAVIS, 
Fergusonville,  N.  Y. 


25  ACRES  or  less,  9  rooms,  attic,  cellars, 
screens,  storm  sash,  water  in  kitchen,  build¬ 
ings,  tools,  implements;  5  acres,  3  rooms,  cellar, 
partly  finished:  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
GROSSARTH,  Mastic  Station,  P.  O.  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

- 7 - 

FOR  SALE — Blacksmith  shop  and  garage; 

bouse  and  half  acre  of  land;  illness  in  family 
reason  for  selling.  J.  II.  COYNE,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


250- ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  %  mile  from 
depot  and  milk  station;  well  watered,  good 
buildings,  wood,  lumber,  apples;  good  dairy  or 
truck  farm;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
S.  II.  CAREY,  HubbardBvJUe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .Five-acre  poultry  farm,  on  trolley 
line,  corner  property,  7-room  house.  HARRY 
MOLLITT,  Main  and  Elmer,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Buy  general  produce  farm,  emptied 
stock,  tools;  60-100  acres,  part  must  he  level, 
rolling,  no  hills;  near  school,  on  good  road, 
Dutchess,  Columbia  county,  10  acres  woods;  di¬ 
rect  from  owner;  send  description,  price  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County  hill  farm;  110  acres,  large 
buildings,  running  water;  $2,500,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  farm  bargain,  five-acre  farm,  well 
fruited,  10-room  house,  gas,  other  buildings; 
on  bus  line,  near  school,  factory  and  station; 
price  $4,500,  -cash  required  $1,600.  ERNEST 
L.  LAUBSOH,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — .New  six-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  two-car  garage,  chicken  house,  electric 
pump  and  lights,  fruit  trees,  four  acres  or  more 
land;  four  miles  north  Princeton,  stone  road; 
$7,500.  DURYEE,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


SIX-ROOM  house,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  garage, 
two  poultry  houses  with  cement  floors,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  etc.:  two  miles  from  New 
York  City  line;  $3,000  cash,  balance  your  own 
terms  in  reason.  BOX  291,  New  Hyde  Park. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  of  144  acres,  six  miles  from  Cobleskill, 
one  mile  from  church,  school  and  store;  15 
head  milch  cows.  3  horses,  all  farming  tools, 
Spring  grain  all  sowed,  everything  in  first-class 
shape  for  $8,000  cash;  also  farm  of  43  acres, 
3  miles  from  Cobleskill,  town  of  5,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  good  house,  barn,  granary,  henhouse,  hog- 
house,  with  shed  attached;  all  farming  tools; 
last  year’s  hay  in  barn;  price  $2,000  cash;  for 
further  description  write  MR.  TIFFANY  TRY- 
"ON,  Owner,  Carlisle  Center,  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARM,  equipped,  9  cows,  calf,  team, 
120  fowls,  truck  with  pulley;  all  machinery; 
11-room  house;  all  buildings  A-l  condition:  103 
acres  best  soil;  1 U.  miles  from  large  village: 
near  three  railroad  stations;  15  miles  south  of 
Albany;  $7,000,  $3,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 

7084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT  for  the  season,  pretty  8-room  bun¬ 
galow,  furnished;  suitable  for  nice  family. 
H.  GRAF,  Highland  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  for  season,  8-room  farm  house  with 
privilege  of  keeping  boarders,  or  part  of  the 
house;  all  furnished;  close  to  Highland  Lake. 
Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  BERNARD  CLASSEN. 


FOR  SALE— New  Jersey  farm  in  most  prosper¬ 
ous  poultry  center  in  United  States;  modern 
buildings,  electricity,  cement  roads  to  New 
York  City;  good  neighbors  and  markets.  D.  A. 
VEEDER,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Buy  chicken  farm,  about  12  acres, 
near  railroad  station:  limit:  40  miles  to  New 
York  City;  all  cash  if  required.  BIKULCH, 
1060  East  92 d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-— Farm,  110  acres,  60  tillage,  re¬ 
mainder  pasture  and  woodland;  between  Wa- 
terbury  and  Lotchfield,  Conn.;  close  beside  lake 
resort  hotel;  house  ten  rooms,  barn,  silo,  milk- 
house;  15  head  of  milking  stock,  bull,  two 
horses,  wagons  and  all  farming  implements  in 
good  repair  including  Fordson  tractor;  spring, 
wells  and  electricity;  railroad  and  convenient 
towns  within  two  miles;  easli  $2,000,  balance 
terms.  MRS.  BERTIE  S.  BOT'ELLE,  Lakeside, 
Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  referenees  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


VTRGIN  WOOL — Combination  auto  robe  and 
camping  blanket,  $10;  sport  hose  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarns;  worsted,  cashmere  and  tweed  suit¬ 
ings:  suits  tailor-made  to  fit;  samples  free. 
MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


BOARDERS  wanted  in  private  country  home 
near  Saratoga;  bus  line  to  Hedges  Lake;  fine 
place  for  elderly  people  or  families  who  wish 
to  remain  all  Summer.  ADVERTISER  7074, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Second-hand  No.  1  American  saw¬ 
mill.  E.  H.  SMITH,  Shelltown,  Md. 


BEES  for  profit,  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Hoarders  on  farm,  fine  location,  airy 
rooms  and  good  hoard.  SHADY  LAWN,  Wa- 
terviile,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3. 


WANTED  to  buy,  incubators,  brooders;  must 
be  A1  condition;  specify  make,  age,  condition, 
and  capacity.  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Water  tower  and  tank;  iron  tower 
about  35  ft.  high;  wood  tank  about  3,000  gal¬ 
lon  capacity;  state  condition  and  price.  HENRY 
GRAF,  Highland  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FEEK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 


Separator/^ 


Easy-Pay* 

Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and  every 
cent  receive 
promptly  refunded 


Allowance  mado 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


sitv£S'srBAli2, 
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BEG  U  S.  PATENT  OFflCE 
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Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

Yon  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  cnanceB  when  you  insist 
upon  the'  ‘Silver-Strand It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Writs  for  Fret  Booklet  on  the  “'Silver-Strand.'’ 

"Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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UPWARD 


MOUTH 


.  You  can  now’  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo 
with  a  part  of  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A 
wonderful  long-life  silo, 
plus  a  buying  plan  that 
fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
ereosoted  staves:  extra 
heavy  hoops  -  with  over¬ 
size  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe 
or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs  —  no  iron 
to  frost  •  your  fingers. 
Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm- 
proof  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  eto. 

He  Creamery  Pkg.,  Mff.,Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
»  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get f 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See' 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 
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More  Money 

from  Clean  Milk 


Milk  consumers  are  demanding  that  every 
particle  of  dirt,  dust,  etc.  be  removed  from 
milk  before  it  is  sold.  Thi3  demand  affects 
your  sale  of  milk.  You  can't  possibly  remove 
all  the  dirt  from  milk  with  an  ordinary  wire 
screen  strainer,  no  matter  how  fine  the  mesh. 
The  only  way  to  get  perfectly  clean  milk — 
and  a  better  price  for  it— is  to  use  the— 


r  :* 


ALPHA 
CEMENT 

Build  for  1975  as  well  as  1925 

Improvements  and  structures 
built  with  ALPHA  CKMENT  do 
not  rot,  rust,  burn,  nor  do  they  re¬ 
quire  painting. 

Your  local  ALPHA  Dealer  has 
scores  of  helpful  Bulletins  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Sheets  on  permanent  improve¬ 
ments;  also  a  valuable  112-page  Ce¬ 
ment  Construction  Handbook  for 
you. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 


"RAIl 

t«aoe  ma»«  i 

Sterilized  cotton  pads  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer, 
completely  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt,  dust,  and  barn¬ 
yard  accumulation.  Only 
strainer  on  market  guaranteed 
to  do  this  or  money  refunded. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  Dairy  In¬ 
spectors,  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk 
and  thousands  of  farmers. 

Use  Purity  Strainer  and  gel 
top-notch  prices  for  your  milkl 
Send  for  free  illustrated  folder 
and  prices.  Write  today. 
PURITY  STAMPING  CO.,  Dept.  A 


PURITY  Cotton 

Discs  made  in  any 
size  from  534  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for  all 
makes  of  strainers 
or  filters.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Ironton,  Ohio 
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METAL  ROOFINf, 

■**'*'  Leadclad,  Toncon  &  Galvanized  ” 

::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


Let  GRAVITY 
do  the  WORK) 


The  Unadilla  does  away  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  of  the  silage! 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
—gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  secure. 
Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  desired! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla, N.Y. 


HARDER 
SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy-payment  planand 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-,  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  xutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  K.  Y. 


jr 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking. 


* Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow."  Saves  la¬ 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  your  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
lfhecannotsap- 
ply  you,  we  wilL 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  In  almost  any 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  9tyle  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
itworks.  Write  today. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  CourtlandSt.Wellsboro.Pa 


SILOS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
silos,  shingles  and  field  drain 
tile  for  June  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  prices.  Send  us  your 
house  and  barn  bills  to  figure. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Feed  $8.00  per  ton 

with  PHILADELPHIA 
and’new  SCHUCHTER 

SILOS 

Wood,  Cement,  Metal  and  Tile 

Construction  for  satisfaction,  quality  for 
service,  door  frame  with’doors  that  can¬ 
not  swell  fast.  Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 
Special  Prices  Now  Free  Catalogne 

rtnonin a  Roof  ,or  a  Full  SILO 
opening  ROOT  without  refilling 

WOOD  TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORRUGATED  — PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


W|[  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

ttNc 

■N(J  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  LRON  END  STEEL  MARKET 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 

Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


NEW  YORK,  .TUNE  6,  1925 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York. 


Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Tuberculosis  Scandal 


ERIOUS  REVELATIONS. —  The  mat- 
n  ter  of  tuberculin  testing  dairy  cows, 

'  to  rid  the  herds  of  the  State  of  cattle 

capable  of  transmitting  disease  to  hu- 
mans,  lias  received  one  of  the  severest 
blows  that  could  have  been  dealt  it  by  revelations 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  one  of  the  central 
counties  of  New  York  State;  a  county  that  has,  for 
years,  been  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  excellence 
of  its  dairy  cattle  and  which  has  been  made  a  center 


for  the  distribution  of  purebred  and  high-grade 
stock.  Conditions  so  bad  have  been  found  in  this 
county  that  fear  has  been  openly  expressed  by  offi¬ 
cials  that  it  would  be  quarantined  against  by  other 


sections. 

LIFTING  THE  LID. — Whatever  secrecy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  unlawful  practices  carried  on  here  has  been 
maintained  in  the  past,  there  is  none  now.  Federal 
inspectors  from  Washington,  State  inspectors  from 
Albany,  inspectors  from  all  of  the  large  milk-buying 
companies,  and  from  the  Department  of  Health  of 
New  York  City,  and  even  inspectors  from  milk  pur¬ 
chasers  out  of  the  SJate,  are  today  swarming  over 
Cortland  and  near-by  counties  searching  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  T,  which  when  found  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  cow,  legally  means  but  one  thing; 
that  that  cow  has  been  officially  tested  and  found 
to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  finding  of 


that  sinister  brand  upon  the  face  of  a  cow  not 
awaiting  slaughter  in  the  hands  of  the  original  own¬ 
er  or  proper  authorities  implies  tlpit  criminal  acts 
have  been  committed  by  one  or  more  persons,  and 
at  least  arouses  suspicion  that  officials  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  tuberculin  testing  law  of 
the  State  have  been  guilty  of  culpable  negligence. 

SINISTER  INFLUENCES.— It  has  evidently  been 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  officials  and 
private  citizens  alike  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
that,  for  years,  “crooked  work”  among  cattle  deal¬ 
ers  has  been  going  on.  Officials  have  admitted  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  and  asserted  that  they  were  trying  to  get 
evidence  that  should  put  a  stop  to  criminal  opera¬ 
tions.  This  evidence  they  were  apparently  unable 
to  get,  and  it  has  remained  for  the  representative 
of  a  city  newspaper  published  outside  of  the  county 
to  unearth  and  publicly  expose  conditions  that,  to¬ 
day,  have  brought  down  upon  Cortland  County  law 
enforcement  officers  from  as  far  distant  a  point  as 
the  nation’s  capital  at  Washington.  There  is  a 
stirring  now  in  Cortland  County;  no  more  talk  of 
inability  to  get  evidence,  of  protection  by  men  high 
in  politics,  of  business  and  other  “influences,”  Local, 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  representatives  of 
private  interests  are  holding  joint  conferences  and 
laying  plans  to  comb  more  thoroughly  Cortland  and 
adjoining  counties  in  search  of  the  fateful  “T”  which 


has  placed  the  indelible  stamp  of  guilt  upon  business 
men,  who,  though  their  practices  were  know  to  not 
a  fewr,  have  been  credited  with  the  possession  of  such 
business  and  political  power  as  to  render  them  im¬ 
mune  to  prosecution. 

POLITICS.— Ask  any  well-informed  resident  of 
the  county  how  it  is  that  these  men  have  so  long  got 
away  with  their  operations  and  he  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Has  he.  himself,  known  of  the  practices  now 
so  widely  exposed?  “Yes.”  How  is  it  then  that 
others,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  informed  have 
not  known  of  them?  Again  he  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders;  “politics.”  Politics,  apparently,  that  concerns 
itself  not  only  with  election  to  public  office  but  with 
lodge  friendships,  with  mutual  dealings  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  nature,  with  social  amenities  between  families, 
and  with  all  the  other  widespread  ramifications  that 
the  word  “politics”  may  imply. 

POWER  OF  PUBLICITY.— If  criminals  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  in  their  home  communities  and  are 
well  connected  abroad,  can  they  carry  on  their  op¬ 
erations  undisturbed?  Apparently,,  in  some  cases, 
they  can,  for  a  time  at  least.  And,  so  long  as  those 
who  know  of  these  operations  are  willing,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  keep  quiet,  that  time  may  be 
indefinitely  extended.  There  is  one  force,  however, 
that  no  offense  against  public  welfare  can  ever  hope 
to  become  immune  to,  the  force  of  publicity.  Those 
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who  have  smirched  the  clean  name  of  one  of  the 
fairest  counties  of  the  State  are  now  feeling  the 
power  of  public  knowledge  of  their  actions.  Pus¬ 
syfooting  among  officials  has  ceased,  and  clenched 
fists  are  taking  the  place  of  shrugging  shoulders  in 
quarters  where  clenched  fists  should,  long  ago,  have 
been  displayed.  Determination  to  expose  the  guilty, 
no  matter  how  high  up,  is  now  being  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  in  whom  this  determination  should 
have  been  evident  before  the  scandal  had  become 
nation-wide  in  concern,  and  before  t-he  question, 
“Are  conditions  in  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle 
as  rotten  everywhere  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
in  Cortland  County?'’  had  found  a  place  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  tongues. 

DISQUIETING  CONDITIONS.  —  What  has  been 
dpne  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  that  has  brought 
about  all  of  this  upi*oar?  Simply  this,  cows  have 
been  tuberculin  tested  under  the  State  and  Federal 
accredited  herd  plan  and  found  to  be  diseased.  They 
have  had  metal  tags  placed  in  their  ears  and  have 
been  branded  upon  the  left  side  of  the  face  with  the 
hot  iron  whose  impress  means  “Tubercular  and  for¬ 
ever  to  be  removed  from  dairy  herds  supplying  milk 
to  the  public.”  Dozens,  scoi’es,  no  one  knows  how 
many  of  these  cows,  have  not  been  killed  or  segre¬ 
gated  for  breeding  purposes  only,  as  required  by 
law,  but  have  found  their  way  past  veterinarians, 
past  inspection  officials  and  past  all  authorities  con¬ 
nected  with  their  disposal  into  the  hands  of  cattle 
dealers,  who  have  sold  them  to  fanners  over  a  ter¬ 
ritory  whose  limits  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

THE  PURCHASERS. — Did  not  the  farmers  who 
purchased  them  know  that  they  were  branded  cows, 
and  what  the  brand  stood  for?  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  least,  probably  not.  Some  of  the  brand 
marks  were  made  so  lightly  that  a  subsequent 
growth  of  hair  has  concealed  them  from  anything 
bpt  a  most  careful  examination.  Even  a  shaving 
of  the  side  of  the  face  has  been  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  reveal  the  sear  upon  the  skin.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  stand  out  so  prominently  as  to  'be  easily  seen 
from  a  considei-able  distance.  Laughable  stories  are 
told  of  how  dealers  explained  these  plain  marks. 
Some  purchasers  were  told  that  “T”  stood  for  test¬ 
ed,  othei’s  that  the  cows  had  been  purchased  from 
bankrupt  farmers  in  Texas  and  shipped  north  for 
sale,  and  that  the  "T”  stood  for  Texas.  It  may  well 
be  that  some  purchasers  of  these  cows  were  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  brand;  it  would  be 
strange  if  there  were  not  such,  but  the  fact  that 
such  cows  were  kept  openly  in  the  herd  and  shown 
to  neighbors  does  not  indicate  any  connivance  upon 
the  part  of  most  purchasers  in  a  criminal  deal. 

HOW  DID  IT  HAPPEN? — The  question  arises,  of 
course,  how  could  these  branded  cows  have  got  away 
from  the  officials  who  were  supposed  to  keep  track 
of  them  until  they  were  slaughtered?  The  simplest 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  crooked  dealers  bought 
these  reacting  cows  within  a  few  days  of  their  con¬ 
demnation,  and  before  the  State  had  taken  them 
over  for  slaughter,  a  practice  permitted  if  the  own¬ 
er  wishes  to  sell  them.  Purchasing  dealers  ai’e 
obliged  to  report  such  purchases  and  account  for  the 
condemned  cattle  bought,  hut  some  of  them  have 
bx-anding  irons  of  their  own,  and  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  remove  a  metal  tag  from  one  cow’s  ear  and 
place  it  in  the  ear  of  another.  If  the  cow  from 
which  the  tag  is  removed  is  a  fine-looking  animal, 
she  will  sell  at  a  good  price  to  an  innocent  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  such  cows  frequently  are  splendid  look¬ 
ing  dairy  animals.  The  convenient  branding  iron 
may  then  he  used  to  mark  the  face  of  a  nearly 
worthless  animal  that  has  previously  received  the 
ear  tag  of  the  reactor,  and  this  worthless  cow  may 
go  to  the  slaughter  as  a  substitute  for  her  finer 
looking  sister.  The  inspector  of  the  killed  cattle  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  is  killing  a  con¬ 
demned  cow  or  a  substitute  for  her,  if  she  is  of  the 
same  color  and  beai\s  the  tag  and  brand  that  has 
been  reported  to  him  as  marking  the  cow  to  be 
sacrificed.  m.  b.  d. 


Motor  Camping  Trip  Across  the  Country 

Part  II 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  is  a  novelty,  and  for  this 
sight  the  main  road  is  left  at  Medford.  The  ride 
out  to  the  lake  is  pretty,  much  of  the  time  the 
Rogue  River  being  in  sight,  the  road  passing 
through  the  Crater  National  Forest  of  evergreen 
trees,  but  the  country  showed  the  lack  of  rain,  Au¬ 
gust  19,  for  the  dust  was  six  inches  deep  in  places. 
The  lake  is  in  a  crater,  the  walls  l’ising'  almost  ver¬ 
tically  for  1,000  ft.  above  the  surface,  the  l-ocks  be¬ 


ing  highly  colored  and  the  water  very  blue. 

Yosemite  Valley,  California,  is  a  very  restful  spot 
and  many  people  camp  there  for  long  stays.  It  does 
not  impi-ess  one  as  being  so  gi*and  as  it  is  pretty,  the 
Merced  River,  the  green  fields,  timber  and  watei*- 
falls  making  a  wonderful  picture.  The  best  road 
into  the  park  is  from  Merced,  hut  it  is  steep,  winding 
and  narrow  in  places  and  requires  cai'eful  driving. 
The  camps  in  the  valley  are  good,  and  that  invites 
one  to  stop  for  awhile.  August  2G,  the  day  we  came 
out  from  Merced,  was  hot,  105  degrees,  and  the 
breeze  due  to  the  motion  of  the  car  felt  as  if  coming 
from  a  furnace,  but  the  air  in  Yosemite  .was  cool 
and  refreshing.  The  Mariposa  Grove  of  Sequoias, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  park,  is  one  of  the  best 
groves  of  big  trees  in  the  State.  The  largest  are 
about  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  over  200  ft.  high  and 
two  have  openings  cut  through  them  lai-ge  enough 
to  take  an  automobile. 

The  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  is  reached  by  leaving 
the  main  road  at  Maine,  and  the  going  is  apt  to  be 
bad,  as  there  is  much  rain  here  during  the  Summer. 
Although  there  is  such  a  heavy  precipitation,  no 
water  is  available  near  the  canyon,  except  what  is 
shipped  in  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  which  charges 
campers  25  cents  per  day  for  a  supply.  The  best 
camp  is  the  one  near  the  railroad  depot.  A  road 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  but  to  go  down 
to  the  Colorado  River,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride 
horseback.  The  Views  are  wonderful,  I  think  the 
best  that  were  seen  on  the  entire  trip,  and  im¬ 
pressed  one  as  looking  at  an  immense  painting. 

The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona,  near  Holbrook, 
consists  of  several  square  miles  of  fallen,  petrified 
tree  trunks,  some  5  ft.  in  diametei-.  The  trees  ai-e 
broken  up  into  blocks  12  to  24  in.  long,  as  if  they 
had  been  sawed.  The  country  is  scenic,  the  white, 
eroded  hills  resembling  the  terraces  at  the  hot 
springs  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  is  a  quaint  old  Spanish  town,  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  anything  seen  so  far,  and  was 
very  interesting.  Almost  no  English  was  heard  on 
the  streets,  and  the  shop  windows  displayed  Indian 
curios,  pottery,  rugs,  blankets,  etc.  Some  of  the 
adobe  houses  are  said  to  date  back  more  than  300 
years,  the  air  here  being  so  dry  that  these  structures 
last  well.  The  old  palace  of  the  governors  is  now  a 
museum. 

The  Bandolier  National  Monument,  40  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Santa  Fe,  was  established  to  preserve  the 
ruins  of  the  Cliff  Dwellings  in  Frijoles  Canyon. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  were  thought  to  consist  of 
several  clans,  each  with  its  own  mode  of  living,  some 
using  the  holes  in  the  cliffs  for  dwellings,  others 
living  in  adobe  houses  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and 
others  in  the  community  house,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  rooms  built  of  dry  masonry. 

CAMPS.- — When  making  a  similar  trip,  as  far  as 
Michigan,  in  1925,  there  were  no  public  camp  sites 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  permission  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  spend  the  night  on  private  ground,  we  being 
refused  that  privilege  only  once.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  then,  and  almost  every  town  now  has 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  automobile  camp,  so  all  that 
is  necessary,  generally,  is  to  inquire  the  location 
when  getting  into  a  town  where  it  is  desii-ed  to  stop. 
Through  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Axuzona  and  "New 
Mexico,  much  of  the  country  is  so  sparsely  settled 
that  the  roadside  makes  a  very  good  site.  Many  of 
the  camps  have  electric  lights,  running  water,  baths, 
flush  toilets,  gas  stoves  or  wood  burning  ones,  and 
some  tourists  do  not  carry  stoves  but  depend  on 
getting  to  such  camps.  One  is  much  more  independ¬ 
ent  with  a  complete  outfit,  and  then  a  stop  can  be 
made  wherever  convenient.  The  camps  through  the 
Middle  West  are  mostly  free,  but  in  the  Coast  States 
and  the  Southwest  a  charge  of  25  or  50  cents  per 
night  for  each  automobile  is  made.  Eatables  can 
bo  purchased  at  some  camps,  but  good  stores,  carry¬ 
ing  high  grade  supplies,  are  to  be  found  even  in  the 
smallest  towns,  the  result  no  doubt  of  the  tourist 
demand.  Our  system  of  ti-aveling  was  to  cook  and 
eat  breakfast  before  breaking  camp,  at  the  same 
time  putting  up  a  lunch  that  was  eaten  at  midday, 
while  driving  along,  and  to  have  our  hearty  meal 
when  arriving  in  camp  in  the  afternoon. 

SUMMARY. — We  were  away  four  months,  get¬ 
ting  home  October  15,  having  traveled  11,795  miles, 
the  total  cost  for  repairs  being  $2.25  for  a  broken 
spi-ing  leaf.  The  car  was  new  at  the  start,  and 
three  of  the  original  tii*es  were  still  in  use,  one  of 
them  having  New  Jex-sey  air  in  it.  The  price  of 
gasoline  ranged  from  13  cents  per  gallon,  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  50  cents  (Imperial  gallon)  in  Canada, 
and  an  average  of  16.5  miles  per  gallon  was  made. 


June  6,  1925 

The  cost  per  mile  for  gas  and  oil  was  1.7  cents  and 
total  cost  of  traveling  5.4  cents.  This  latter  figure 
including  our  living,  souvenirs,  incidentals,  two  new 
tires  and  tubes,  gas  and  oil  and  made  a  total  of 
$632.11.  The  average  distance  covered  per  day  was 
about  125  miles,  only  twice  on  the  trip  200  being 
made,  in  this  way  seeing  the  country  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  being  less  fatiguing.  The  water  at  all 
camps  was  found  to  be  good  and  was  drank  freely 
without  any  inconvenience.  Many  interesting  sights 
of  minor  importance  were  seen,  such  as  the  growing 
crops,  irrigation  projects,  the  Indians  and  their  vil¬ 
lages,  and  the  big  cities,  and  it  is  hoped  our  experi¬ 
ence  may  help  others  who  are  thinking  of  taking  an 
automobile  camping  trip.  i.  s.  lydecker. 


Farming  for  Forty  Years 


of  I  orty  Centuries” — an  account  of  the  operations  of 
Chinese  farmers.  Many  of  them  have  held  on  to  the 
practice  of  2,500  years  ago.  As  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  these  farmers  are  being  slowly  forced  to 
change  their  methods  chiefly  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  needs  forced  upon  them  by  the  changing  of 
what  were  formerly  luxuries  into  necessities  have  so 
increased  the  cost  of  living  that  larger  incomes  are  de¬ 
manded.  In  a  different  way  we  find  much  the  same  idea 
working  out  in  the  reports  from  farmers  who  are  able 
to  compare  the  farm  figures  of  today  with  those  of 
40  years  ago.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  from  a  Western  New  York  farm.  Forty 

years  ago  the  total  farm  income  was  $1,306  il _ the 

heaviest  expense  being  for  labor,  $284.15,  with  taxes 
at  $57.. >7.  In  1924,  or  40  years  later,  the  total  farm 

!o!e,SnoW7e  S3’227-58*  with  $1,266.20  for  labor  and 
$261.98  for  taxes.] 


f  |  'HE  farm  in  1924  was  let  on  halves.  I  have  put 
«»■  in  total  sales  for  1924,  and  have  put  in  as  labor 
or  cost  to  me  the  half  of  money  my  tenant  had.  The 
farm  consists  of  a  deep  soil  of  calcareous  loam  un¬ 
derlaid  by  the  rocks  of  the  “Onondaga  salt  group;” 
17  miles  southwest  of  Rochester,  with  its  300,000 
inhabitants,  and  several  villages  within  three  miles 
of  the  farm.  I  am  81  years  old ;  have  been  on  this 
farm  56  years. 


(Farm  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  112  acres,  78 
tillage  and  pasture,  balance  timber  and  swale). 


SALES,  1884 

Wood  and  timber  . 

288  54/62  bu.  beans  . 

361  36/62  bu.  wheat . 

Pork  . 

2  head  fat  cattle . 

252  bu.  potatoes  . 

6,752  lbs.  hay . 

265  lbs.  butter  . 

9%  bu.  onion  sets  1 . . 

.  .  30.75 

164  doz.  eggs  . 

Apples  . 

50  bu.  oats  . . . 

Dressed  chickens  . 

Vegetables  . 

Sundries  . 

under 


Total  sales . $1,306.11 

EXPENSES,  1884 

Tabor  . $284.15 

Tools  and  implements .  60.84 

Seeds,  trees  and  plants .  82.04 

Taxes  .  57.37 

Thrashing  .  36.65 

Insurance  .  19.20 

Live  stock  .  16.00 

Horseshoeing  .  13.65 

Fertilizer  . 8.00 

Interest — Farm  investment,  $8,800; 
live  stock,  $353 ;  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  $476;  crops  on  hand,  $450; 
total,  $10,079  at  6% .  601.74 


Total  expense  . $1,182.64 

Balance  . ,$  123.47 

(Farm,  175  acres  in  Monroe  and  Livingston  coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  125  acres  under  tillage  and  pasture.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  farm  is  woodland,  road  and  swamp.) 

sales,  1924 

8.585  bu.  beans  . $386.32 

295  1/3  bu.  wheat  at  $2  .  500.66 

S7  bu.  oats  .  52.40 

7  bu.  seed  corn  at  $3  .  21.00 

35%  tons  hay  .  542.64 

Vegetables  .  633.00 

287%  bu.  potatoes  .  248.22 

2.430  lbs.  grapes  .  160.72 

637  qts.  strawberries  .  127.13 

264  qts.  raspberries  .  57.79 

788  lbs.  cherries  .  59.35 

1  steer .  60.00 

Other  fruit  .  54.18 

127  doz.  eggs  .  40.55 

209  lbs.  butter .  96.93 

Sundries  . , .  7.49 

82  bu.  apples  .  89.20 

Total  sales . $3,227.58 

expenses,  1924 

Tabor  . $1,266.20 

Taxes  .  261,98 

Insurance  .  94.60 

Cost  of  marketing .  82.07 

Thrashing  .  59^28 

Seeds  and  plants .  52.12 

Repairs  on  tools  .  34.23 

Fertilizer  .  18.00 

Interest:  $17,000  at  6% . 1,020.00 

Total  expenses  . $2,888.48 

Balance  . $  339.IO 

OLD  FARMER. 
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I  Am  too  Fat 

What  drug,  if  there  is  one,  will  dissolve  the  fat 
and  not  harm  the  general  health?  I  am  so  stout  that 
it  hampers  my  work.  I  have  exercised  and  dieted  with 
no  results.  Perhaps  you  think  I  failed  one  or  more 
times  but  I  am  almost  faint  from  diet.  Please  help  me 
out.  I  am  5  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  and  32  years  old, 
weight  185  lbs.  Health  in  general  good,  but  awful 
short  of  breath.  s.  B. 

XERCISE  and  diet,  to  reduce  excessive  fatness, 
must  go  together  and  be  continuous.  If  you 
don’t  wish  to  keep  them  up,  there  is  little  use  in 
starting  them,  for  the  causes  will  still  he  operative 
when  the  remedy  is  discontinued  and  the  trouble 
will  return.  There  isn’t  any  known  drug  that  will 
dissolve  fat  and  not  harm  the  general  health,  though 
there  are  some  drugs  that  are  used  in  connection  with 
other  measures  in  certain  types  of  obesity.  None, 
however,  that  is  safe  to  use  except  under  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  physician. 

There  are  various  causes  of  excessive  fatness, 
some  controllable,  some  not.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  heredity,  the  family  trait.  Race  and  age  have 
their  influences,  too.  Germans,  Hebrews  and  some 
African  tribes  are  predisposed  to  over-fatness,  and, 
from  40  on,  we  all  patronize  the  penny-in-tlie-slot 
weighing  machine  that  we  formerly  passed  with  a 
scornful  glance.  There  are  kinds  of  obesity  that  are 
due  to  disturbances  of  certain  internal  glands,  the 
functions  of  which  we  are  hardly  more  than  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  these,  for  their  study  belongs  to  the  medical 
scientist  and  any  smattering  of  understanding  that 
we  could  hope  to  get  would  probably  only  tend  to 
make  us  easier  victims  of  the  obesity  cure  fakers 
who  mix  a  little  scientific  jargon  with  a  great  deal 
of  bunk  and,  to  our  untutored  minds,  make  it  all 
worthy  of  credence.  Here,  it  might  he  well  to  say 
that  the  advertised  obesity  cures,  with  their  con¬ 
vincing  testimonials,  are  fakes.  This  is  a  rich  field 
for  the  medical  bunco  artist  and  he  fattens,  -while 
his  patrons  grow  no  thinner,  except  in  pocketboolc. 

Of  the  causes  of  over-fatness  which  lie  within  our 
control,  exercise  and  diet  form  a  large  part.  Too 
little  of  one  and  too  much  of  the  other  are  respon¬ 
sible  f 04’  our  shortness  of  breath  and  of  one  foot 
upon  a  kitchen  chair  when  we  lace  our  shoes.  Most 
of  us  could  work  our  excess  flesh  off  if  we  would, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  work  being  a  popular  cure? 
A  very  fortunate  lack  of  popularity,  too ;  if  all  of  us 
were  as  energetic  as  a  few,  there  would  soon  be 
nothing  left  for  anybody  to  do.  Combined  with  con¬ 
tinuous  muscular  activity  should  go  a  lessened  in¬ 
take  of  food,  but  spasmodic  efforts 
along  this  line  will  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  Summer  and  Winter  job ; 
buckwheat  cakes  must  go  with  the 
ice  cream  sodas.  No  use,  either,  in 
attempting  to  be  heroic  and  starve 
ourselves;  even  the  fat  need  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  food  and  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  pounds  a  week  is  about 
all  that  is  safe.  True  heroism  con¬ 
sists  in  refusing  the  second  helping 
of  food  while  the  palate  begs  and 
the  vest  still  hangs  loose. 

We  can  fool  our  stomachs,  too,  by 
a  selection  of  foods.  Everybody 
knows,  nowadays,  that  the  sugars, 
starches  and  fats  are  the  particular¬ 
ly  fattening  foods  and.  of  course, 
they  are  the  ones  that  taste  the 
best.  Why  evil  should  be  attractive 
and  good  repel  is  a  question  that 
dietitians  and  moralists  should  get 
together  and  solve.  But,  to  the 
stomach,  food  is  food,  and  we  can 
send  dowm  some  green  vegetables, 
with  more  bulk  than  nutrition,  in  the  place  of  white 
bread,  hot  rolls,  potatoes,  cake,  cream,  sugar,  butter 
and  candy,  and,  when  we  feel  hungry  l>etween  meals, 
we  can  take  an  apple  or  an  orange  in  place  of  a 
piece  of  pie.  These  things  expand  the  stomach  com¬ 
fortably  and  lead  it  to  think  that  we  are  still  atten¬ 
tive  to  its  requirements  when,  in  fact,  we  are  play¬ 
ing  it  low  down  upon  about  the  only  organ  in  the 
body  that  is  Avilling  to  work  overtime  and  keep  it 
up  after  every  other  one  has  summarily  served  no¬ 
tice  upon  us  that  it  is  through  with  our  abuse  and 
has  quit. 

It  would  be  as  silly  as  untrue  to  tell  everyone 
who  suffers  from  excessive  weight  that  his  condition 
is  due  to  laziness  and  greed,  but  there  are  probably 
few  who  cannot  at  least  lessen  discomfort  from  that 
condition,  whatever  its  cause,  by  destroying  stored 
fat  through  muscular  activity  and  lessening  its  pro¬ 


duction  by  a  diet  better  regulated  in  quantity  and 
kind.  If  your  ancestors  were  lean,  your  own 
chances  of  remaining  so  are  better  than  if  they,  too, 
bulge  the  covers  of  the  family  album,  but  one  cannot 
depend  too  much  upon  ancestry ;  they  are  usually  a 
mixed  lot.  m.  b.  h. 


♦  Use  of  the  Small  Tractor 

THE  New  Jersey  Agriculture  prints  an  article 
on  “The  Garden  Tractor  at  Work,”  from  which 
the  two  pictures  shown  this  week  are  taken.  One  of 
them  shows  a  six-horsepower  garden  tractor  at 
work  turning  a  I’eal  furrow.  The  other  shows  a 
machine  which  can  not  only  plow  but  cultivate  crops, 


Plowing  With  a  Small  Tractor.  Fig.  275 


while  the  plants  are  small.  The  article  describes  the' 
farming  of  Mr.  R.  Burns  Eglinton  of  Central  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Eglinton  has  10  acres  of  land,  and 
uses  a  six-horsepower  tractor  for  all  his  work.  Such 
a  machine  does  about  the  work  of  a  three-horse 
team  at  plowing,  while  it  can  also  be  used  to  do  the 
cultivating  usually  assigned  to  one  horse.  Such  a 
tractor  may  be  fitted  with  plow,  cultivator,  harrow, 
planter  or  lawn  mower.  It  will  also  do  belt  work 
up  to  its  capacity.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Eglin¬ 
ton  keeps  no  horses  on  his  10-acre  farm  or  garden. 
He  says  that  one  two-gallon  tank  of  gasoline  runs 
the  tractor  all  day,  while  but  a  few  gallons  of  oil 


are  needed.  A  small  garden  tractor  is  needed  where 
one  is  to  grow  garden  crops  like  beets,  carrots, 
onions,  melons  or  pickles,  and  all  sorts  of  knives  and 
teeth  have  been  arranged  for  the  tractor  so  as  to 
handle  these  crops.  Then  again  such  a  tractor  may 
be  fitted  with  a  30-in.  lawn  mower.  Such  a  machine 
will  tear  up  the  soil  in  a  chicken  yard  or  cultivate 
bush  fruits.  On  large  gardens  two  of  these  tractors 
will  pay.  One  of  five  to  six  horsepower  will  do  the 
plowing,  while  a  lighter  machine  of  two  horsepower 
with  a  wide  variety  of  attachments  will  do  all  cul¬ 
tivating. 


Is  the  “Busy  Bee”  a  Loafer 

[Recently  a  news  bulletin  was  issued  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  which  the  “busy  bee”  was  described  as  unworthy 
of  his  title.  According  to  the  figures  given  the  honey 
bee  was  anything  but  the  busy  worker  held  up  to  school 


boys  and  lazy  folks  generally  as  the  ideal  worker.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  statements  the  average  bee  takes  his 
time,  carrying  light  loads,  and  does  his  fair  share  of 
loafing.  We  all  regret  to  see  the  highest  standards  of 
behavior  torn  away  from  these  ideal  citizens.  We 
want  to  know  the  facts.  Mr.  George  8.  Demuth  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  sends  us  the  following:] 

NFORTUN ATELY,  the  matter  sent  out  by  the 
publicity  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  honey-bee  since  the 
newspaper  item  does  not  explain  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  this  work  was  done. 

The  vicinity  of  Washington  is  a  poor  one  for  honey 
production  since  nectar  is  scarce  throughout  most 
of  the  Summer.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  single  bee  was  not  able  to  do  more  than 
recorded  in  this  news  item  for  that  locality.  The 
number  of  trips  made  to  the  field  and  the  number  of 
loads  of  nectar  carried  into  the  hive  depend  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  nectar  available.  When 
nectar  is  not  available  in  the  field,  of  course,  the 
bees  very  wisely  remain  quiet  in  the  hives  in  order 
to  conserve  their  energy  and  thus  prolong  their  lives. 
The  variation  in  the  life  of  the  honey-bee  is  all  the 
way  from  six  weeks  during  the  heavy  working  sea¬ 
son  up  to  six  months  during  the  dormant  season,  and 
to  the  credit  of  this  wonderful  insect  it  conserves 
its  energy  to  the  uttermost  degree,  thus  not  only 
saving  in  bee  vitality  but  also  saving  in  the  precious 
stores  whenever  it  is  not  profitable  to  expend  energy. 

When  nectar  is  available  in  abundance  the  honey¬ 
bee  works  to  the  limit  of  its  endurance  and  carries 
into  the  hive  surprising  amounts  of  nectar.  How¬ 
ever,  after  all,  the  work  of  a  single  individual  honey¬ 
bee  during  its  lifetime  is  not  very  great  measured 
in  terms  of  honey  produced,  but  in  the  aggregate.  A 
colony  of  from  00,000  to  80,000  workers  is  able  to 
store  several  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  during 
a  season,  often  yielding  a  surplus  of  from  100  to 
500  lbs.’ 

When  basswood  trees  were  more  abundant  I  well 
remember  being  awakened  often  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  or  earlier  by  the  great  roar  of  the  bees 
rushing  to  the  woods  in  their  great  excitement  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  nectar  in  the  basswood 
blossoms,  and  they  continued  working  with  a  mighty 
roar  during  the  entire  day,  until  the  last  bees  com¬ 
ing  home  often  long  after  sundown,  when  they 
could  scarcely  see  their  hives. 

When  the  bulletin  mentioned  in  this  news  item  is 
finally  issued  the  story  in  regard  to  the  industry  of 
the  honey-bee  may  appear  in  quite  a  different  light. 
The  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Lundy,  who  no  doubt 
obtained  accurate  results  for  the 
conditions  under  which  he  was 
working.  geo.  s.  demuth. 


Top  Working  Cherry  Trees 
by  Budding 

4 

I  have  a  few  cherry  trees  which  I 
wish  to  bud  to  Black  Tartarian  for 
pollination  purposes.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  do  it,  and  just  how 
should  it  be  done?  I  put  some  in  last 
August,  but  not  one  of  them  took. 
The  bark  of  the  stock  just  seemed  to 
draw  away  from  the  buds  and  dry  up. 
Aberdeen,  Md.  H.  s. 

OTTR  selection  of  a  variety  for 
pollinating  other  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries  is  good.  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Cherries 
are  notoriously  capricious  in  their 
behavior  when  budded  and  grafted. 
In  some  seasons  a  stand  of  85  to  90 
per  cent  will  be  secured  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  while  in  other  years  only  30 
or  40  per  cent  of  the  buds  will 
“take.”  The  time  to  perform  the 
operation  is  when  the  bark  is  slipping  nicely,  and 
when  the  bud  sticks  are  mature  enough  to  give  a 
fairly  reasonable  amount  of  strong  buds  to  the  stick. 
In  a  normal  season  this  will  be  the  last  of  July  in 
New  York  State. 

Vigorous  wood  of  the  current  season’s  growth  is 
used  from  which  to  cut  the  buds.  The  sticks  are 
trimmed  of  foliage,  leaving  a  short  piece  of  the  leaf 
stem  attached  by  which  to  handle  the  buds,  and  are 
wrapped  in  a  dampened  burlap  rag.  The  buds  are 
cut  from  the  sticks  as  they  are  needed.  They  are 
cut  deftly  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  include  a 
small  piece  of  wood  just  behind  the  bud.  A  T- 
shaped  cut  is  made  in  the  stock  and  the  bud  in¬ 
serted.  Raffia  or  string  is  used  to  tie  the  bud  tightly 
in  place.  A  good  snug  tie  is  just  as  important  as 
the  cutting  of  the  bud.  especially  so  with  cherries.  In 
from  10  days  to  three  weeks  the  bud  will  have 


The  Tractor  as  a  Cultivator.  Fig.  27(> 
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eet,  and  the  string  must  then  be  cut  or 
the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  growing  stock 
will  constrict  itself  or  force  the  bud  out. 
Of  course,  no  growth  will  occur  the  year 
the  buds  are  set.  They  lie  dormant  un¬ 
til  the  following  Spring.  Then,  with  the 
stock  cut  off  just  above  the  buds  shortly 
before  growth  starts,  the  buds  will  push 
out  and  make  a  vigorous  growth. 

H.  B.  T. 


Notes  from  Missouri 

“Blackberry  Winter.”  —  How  far 
over  the  land  does  the  legend  of  “black¬ 
berry  Winter”  prevail?  Here  we  are  de¬ 
vout  believers.  Punctually  when  the 
blackberries  are  in  bloom  there  is  a  flurry 
from  the  north.  Angry  lowering  clouds 
hustled  by  strong  cold  winds  obscure  the 
sky  for  a  whole  day  and  maybe  night, 
while  people  shiver  and  hasten  to  resume 
some  of  the  heavier  clothing  they  had  laid 
away  for  the  Summer.  There  is  much 
speculation  about  Jack  Frost,  whether  he 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  flurry  and 
lay  withering  fingers  on  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops.  The  coming  night  the 
gardens  will  look  ghostly  with  paper  cov¬ 
erings  over  beans  and  tomatoes.  Some¬ 
times  Jack  does  come  and  leave  sad  re¬ 
minders  of  his  visit ;  this  time  he  did  not 
come.  No  doubt  much  warmth  had  been 
stored  up  in  the  earth  by  a  week  or  so  of 
the  warmest  weather  ever  experienced  in 
April,  which  was  forcing  out  'flowers  and 
vegetation  many  days  before  their  usual 
time  of  appearance.  The  purple  martins 
failed  to  come  this  Spring  for  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason.  A  single  pair  was  seen 
for  a  few  days  and  then  disappeared.  For 
the  first  time  their  four  houses  remain 
tenantless  except  for  the  unwelcome  spar¬ 
rows,  who  always  wage  a  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  on  the  martins  when  they  first  come. 
I  shall  miss  them  greatly.  Their  musical 
gurgling  notes  and  busy  life  on  the  wing 
formed  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  life  about  the  home. 

Boot  Bot  of  Apple  Trees. — Some 
years  ago  a  row  of  Staymans  nearly  all 
fell  victims  to  some  kind  of  a  root  rot. 
Hater  on  a  grafted  stock  was  set  at  the 
end  of  the  decimated  row,  grew  thriftily, 
bore  two  good  crops,  and  then  died  as 
suddenly  as  a  pear  tree  struck  with 
blight.  No  signs  of  the  disease  were 
manifest  elsewhere  till  last  Summer  a 
young  Delicious  beginning  to  bear  was 
found  one  day  prostrate  with  its  roots 
rotted  away.  Last  week  we  arose  one 
morning  to  find  a  Stayman  whose  top, 
grafted  to  the  Golden  Delicious,  bore 
some  fine  apples  last  year,  lying  prone. 
It  was  a  near  neighbor  to  the  deceased 
Delicious.  Straightway  I  employed  on  its 
neighbors  the  only  remedy  I  had  heard  of, 
an  application  of  Scalecide  to  the  roots. 
Dilute  it  to  its  regular  spray  strength  of 
15  to  1,  and  after  scraping  out  a  basin 
around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  pour  into  it 
about  as  much  of  the  solution  as  would 
be  used  to  spray  the  tree  itself.  I  am 
trusting  that  this  protective  measure  will 
prove  effective. 

Cabbage  Aphis.— Our  1,000  frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  bought  in  the  South  have 
started  to  grow  strongly,  but  curled 
leaves  led  to  an  examination  that  showed 
them  infested  with  the  aphis.  A  spraying 
was  given  them  with  Black  Leaf  40,  but 
the  leaf  curling  over  them  as  they  suck 
its  juices  forms  an  efficient  protection  to 
its  own  destroyers.  This  is  the  second 
time  plants  have  proved  to  be  infested. 

I  suggest  that  before  setting  out  these 
southern  plants  they  be  dipped  in  a  nico¬ 
tine  solution  that  will  clear  them  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  aphis,  just  as  it  is  a  wrise 
plan  to  dip  all  nursery  stock  in  some 
fungus  and  insect-destroying  spray. 

Sowing  Seeds. — Of  recent  years  I 
have  found  occasion  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
seed  sowing  of  flowers  and  celery,  and 
have  found  it  a  most  laborious  task.  After 
preparing  a  bed  of  fine  soil  I  would  lay  a 
straight-edged  board  across  it  and  with 
a  stick  scratch  out  a  little  furrow  along 
the  side  of  the  board.  Then  on  my  knees 
I  would  carefully  drop  the  seed,  cover  it 
and  press  the  soil  down  firmly  upon  it. 
It  didn’t  take  long  for  knees  and  back 
to  rebel  and  withal,  it  was  a  most  tedious 
operation  and  one  I  dreaded.  But  now 
forsooth  all  my  dread  is  gone.  Casually 
a  professional  florist  told  me  the  secret 


that  rescued  me  from  further  drudgery. 
I  was  telling  him  of  sending  off  for  celery 
plants.  “Why  don’t  you  grow  a  half  a 
million  and  sell  plants  yourself?”  he 
asked.  I  tried  to  explain  why  I  regarded 
it  as  impossible.  Then  he  explained: 
“Prepare  a  bed  of  rich  soil ;  cottonseed 
meal  under  the  plant  rows  is  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Lay  off  the  row’s  this  way.”  He 
stood  up,  threw’  his  weight  on  one  foot 
and  scuffed  the  other  foot  along  the  floor. 
“This  makes  a  shallow’  furrow  the  width 
of  the  ball  of  your  foot.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  this  furrow,  then  press  it  in 
with  your  foot  (no  covering  of  soil  re¬ 
quired)  and  the  work  is  done.”  I  tried 
it  and  was  delighted.  No  need  to  get  on 
your  knees,  the  work  done  in  half  the  pre¬ 
vious  time.  Fine  seeds  are  simply  pressed 
in ;  coarse  ones  have  some  soil  raked 
over  them  before  tramping.  I  have  also 
been  able  to  secure  far  better  stands  of 
flowering  plants  under  the  new  way. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

'Cape  Girardeau,  Co.,  Mo. 


Vines  for  Trellis 

I  wish  to  put  up  a  trellis  2%  or  3  ft. 
from  side  of  house  to  cover  two  windows. 
I  want  a  good  hardy  vine  with  dense 
foliage  to  cover  it.  It  is  on  the  west 
side  and  gets  only  the  afternoon  sun  ;  is 
on  the  street,  7  ft.  from  sidewalk.  I  will 
make  the  ground  rich  with  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  When  will  be  best  time  to 
plant?  w,  A.  K. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

Kither  Dutchman’s  pipe  ( Aristolochia) 
or  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  this  trellis;  both  are  very 
hardy  and  dense  in  growth.  Dutchman’s 
pipe  forms  a  thick  growth  of  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  light  green  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  ;  the  oddly-shaped  flowers  are  not 
conspicuous.  The  vine  is  deciduous  so 
that  it  is  bare  in  Winter.  It  is  clean, 
hardy  and  little  subject  to  insect  pests. 

Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  is  almost  an 
evergreen,  holding  its  clean  handsome 
foliage  until  January.  It  forms  a  dense 
growth,  and  bears  very  fragrant  flowers, 
white  changing  to  yellow,  during  a  long 
season  ;  the  flowers  are  followed  by  shin¬ 
ing  black  berries.  This  seems  to  us  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  for  your  purpose.  These 
vines  may  be  set  either  in  Spring  or  Fall. 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes: 

30  x  (Cl.)  34x4}4  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.  S.)  30x5 

33  x  4  ••  33  x  5 

32  x  4K  “  34  x  5 

35x5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  including  the  Heavy 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


BAD  roads  needn’t 
mean  tire  troubles 
— not  if  you  use  the  new 
Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY 
Cord  Tire.  It’s  built  for  bad 
roads,  fast  travel,  hard  serv¬ 
ice.  The  extra-heavy,  extra¬ 
tough  carcass  is  made  of  SUPERTWIST.  The 
thick  tread  is  a  deep-cut  full  All-Weather.  Even 
the  sturdy  sidewalls  are  reinforced  against  rut- 
wear.  Yes,  this  HEAVY  DUTY  Goodyear  costs  a 
little  more.  But  it  pays  big  dividends  in  extra 
mileage. 

Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes — 

Qoodyear  Tubes 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rublier  Co.,  Ine. 


Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 
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KILL  TWO  TO  TEN  WOODCHUCKS 

AT  A  TIME 

New  poison  gas  method.  Simple,  safe  and  certain 
Useful  for  rats,  moles  and  insect  pests.  Send  «2 
for  large  five-pound  tin  with  full  directions  for  use 

THE  CYANOCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  Glenwood  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  DESIGNS 


Large,  small  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  an 
constructed  by  C.  H  KING,  147  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  Cil 


■►nniiii’io;  t  1  .  *nnouncemen 

TV  k  Kill  I  HU  Latest  fit  yea  superior  work,  moderate  c< 
i  .  .  .  *rompt  deliveries.  Write  for  correct  forma  i 

Bam  pie  a,  poetpaid,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Maker,  Beebe  Plain, 


KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trec$ 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition— sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Establ i she d 
in  1880 


Berry,  V egetable  &  Flo  werPlants 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu- 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower. 
Celery.  Eggplant,  Pepper,  Onion,  Sweet  Potato  and 
other  vegetable  plants.  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Columbine,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Ori¬ 
ental  Poppy,  and  73  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower 
plants  ready  to  bloom  this  Summer,  all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  out  doors  during  Winter;  Pansy,  Aster, 
Salvia,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon  and  20  other  kinds  of 
annual  flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs; 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

EarlyCobblers  and  Russets  from 
high-yielding  strains,  practi¬ 
cally  100%  disease  free.  Stored 
at  38o  .  Outyield  common  seed 
50  to  100  bushels. 

Write  for  May  price  list 

C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeeye  Falls,  N.Y. 


BRINGS  TO  YOUR  DOOR 


0  All  different  n  a  m  e  d  IRIS,  Grand 
u  one-year  undivided  roots,  or  25  trans¬ 
planted  PANSY  PLANTS,  fine  ones 
in  bloom.  Seed  of  our  famous  pansies 
ready  soon  at  25c  per  pkt.  300  seeds. 
P.  WARD,  Planisman,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


ASTERS 


126  Strong  Plants,  3  colors,  $1,  Prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


PI  A  NTS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS  OR  PARCEL  POST  6.000 

*  1  ^  Per  100  500  1,000  or  mor 


—  •  01  ruu  i,uw  or  iiiui  c 

Cabbage  . $0.30  $0.80  $1.25  $1.10 

Cauliflower . 65  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Tomato . 40  1.00  1.50  1.25 

Pepper  . 75  2.00  3.50  3.25 

Sweet  Potato..  .60  1.75  3.00  2.50 

Celery  . 50  1.50  2.50  2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  ]Fa°t 

heading.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Bullhead,  Glory,  tough,  hardy,  500— SI  ,25;  1,000— $2, 
postpaid;  10,000,  charges,  collect,  $10.  Satisfaction. 
Quick  delivery,  J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market, 

RED  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

S2  per  thousand  for  Early  Plants  and  SI. 50  per 
thousand  for  Red  and  Danish  Ball  Head  Plants,  P. 

°  B  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  1F4 


Twelve  mixed  plants,  not  less 

_  than  four  varieties,  for . 

•  Our  catalog  lists  tire  best  kinds — old 
and  new. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


PLANTS  Postpaid  KKlTELf’d:® 

“  Iflower,  4doz.,  50  cts. 

100—  85c;  1,000 — $5.50.  Field  Grown  Cabbage,  all  va¬ 
rieties,  100— 45c;  1.800— $2.  EggPlants,  doz.— 40c;  100 

—  $1.75.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Dl  A  MT<I  Postpaid.  ASTERS,  BEFTS,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
r  lh  n  I  a  earl*  celer*.  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes 

4  doz.,  50«  ;  100  7 5«;  1.000,  $5.75.  Peppers,  Egg  Plants, 
Snapdragons.  2  doz.,  50.-:  100,  $1.75.  Strong  plants;  all 
varieties.  GLIC  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  6 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Early  Jersey ,  Flat  Dutch,  Char- 
r  leston  Wakefield,  Danish  Railhead.  1,000— $1.76  ;  500— 
$1.10;  300— 7 5c, Prepaid.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM.Franklin, Virginia 


For  Sale-Sweet  Potato  Plants  y&E! 

ogue  Free.  W.  8.  FOIill  «fc  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j.  D.  Tholp^.L.t's,  Delaware 

Millinne  nf  Actor—' Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Turnip 
ITIIIilUna  Di  A»IBT  jiyso  transplanted  Strawberry, 

Raspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  20  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


DAHLIAS  AT  COST  1  OO  Gladioli 


W.  H.  TOPPIN 


$5.00 
1 .50 

Merchant ville,  N.  J. 


JAMES  PILLOW 


196  VARIETIES 
Write  for  Price  List. 

Cold  Sprlng-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


70 


Blooming-  tiladiaoln*  $1:  no  2 alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 
nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 


BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 

Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 
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out  of  Apples  by  converting  the 
Culls  and  Windfalls  into  Cider 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 
are  built  heavier  and  stronger  and 
exert  greater  pressure,  therefore 
get  more  and  richer  cider. 

Built  for  rapid  work  and  clean 
pressing  —  sizes  from  40  to  400 
barrels  per  day.  They  are  easily 
installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
may  be  operated  with  average  labor 
and  farm  power.  Small  investment 
and  good  profit. 

Write  for  Nezv  Bulletin 

Full  line  of  Cider  Press  accessories 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK,  PA. 


CIDER 
PRESSES 
MAKE 
MORE 
MONEY 


Powerful  New 
TELESCOPE 

Brings  Far  Away 
Objects  Closer 

Has  five  sections — 
circumference  5%” 

Made  in  Europe. 
Scientifically  test¬ 
ed  lenses  adjust¬ 
ed  by  experts. 

Thousands  of 
pleased  custo¬ 
mers.  Order 
one  today. 

You  are  in 
for  a  big 
surprise. 


3  Feet 
Long' 

closes  up  to  12  in.'^ 

Biggest  telescope  value  ever 
offered.  Only  SI. 85.  Fop 
efflcieacy  equal  to  others  cost¬ 
ing  $5.00.  Brings  far  distant 
objects  right  before  your  eyea 
and  also  has  a  special  solar  eye 
Piece  for  looking  at  sun  spots. 
Everyone  should  have  one.  Sold 
on  absolute  money-back  guarantee 
if  not  satisfactory. 

E.  G.  Patton,  Kansas  City,  says; 
‘  Could  count  cattle  twenty  mllea 
away.”  E.B.  Brownof  Newark, N.J.. 
says:  "With  it  the  last  row  at  Boyle’s 
Thirty  Acres  was  as  good  as  a  ring 
side  seat.”  , 

Fine  leatherette  dust-proof  carry¬ 
ing  case  with  sling  strap  included 
with  every  telescope. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  send  your  order.  When  post¬ 
man  delivers  telescope  pay  him  $1.85 
plus  few  cents  postage.  Order  today. 

EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO. 
Dept.  1 08  90  Chambers  St.,N.  Y. 


Why  work  for  small 
pay?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better  ■ 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business  | 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

with  a  few  weeks'  training  at  the 
great  auto-trade  school  in  the 

- - ,,  —  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Think 

of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars !  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work, 
i  I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If 
you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
1  now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 
(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

I  Here  you  have  wonderful  advan- 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 

I  auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on 
I  best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 

I  “Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new 
cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants 
of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 

I  Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others.  These 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Get  factory 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

I  Good  Positions  Open.  S.emeTwho 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  cash  in 

I  and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 

L Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ■ 

406  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 


rPHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
A  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 


Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Propagating  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
Rose  and  Geraniums 

How  can  I  root  slips  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
rose,  and  of  geraniums? 

Waterford,  N.  J.  constant  reader. 

The  Dr.  Van  Fleet  rose,  in  common 
with  most  of  our  hardy  climbing  roses,  is 
easily  rooted  from  cuttings  of  ripe  wood 
set  in  a  congenial  spot  in  the  open 
ground.  After  flowering,  take  cuttings 
6  in.  to  8  in.  long  from  Dhe  ripe  shoots 
which  have  bloomed.  Trim  back  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  cut  the  shoot  with  a  slant  be¬ 
low  a  bud.  Set  about  2  in.  deep  in  a 
sheltered  spo-t,  and  water  during  a  dry 
spell.  In  Fall  mulch  the  ground,  and 
throw  some  litter  over  the  cuttings  to 
protect  them.  Most  of  them  will  survive 
the  Winter,  and  be  well  rooted  by  Spring. 
Many  amateur  gardeners  protect  the  cut¬ 
tings,  as  soon  as  made,  by  inverting  a 
fruit  jar  over  it,  and  this  is  certainly 
helpful  if  the  season  or  the  locality  is 
very  dry,  but  we  have  not  found  this 
necessary  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  It 
is  also  quite  simple  to  root  layers  of  the 
climbing  roses.  This  may  be  done  in 
Spring.  Bend  do^n  a  shoot  of  ripe  wood, 
and  at  a  eonveninent  place  8  or  10  in. 
from  the  tip,  cut  a  little  “heel”  in  the 
outer  bark,  on  the  under  side.  Peg  the 
shoot  to  the  ground,  at  this  place,  and 
put  a  little  earth  over  it  at  the  place 
where  pegged  down.  It  will  make  a  good 
hunch  of  roots  by  the  following  Spring, 
when  the  tip  of  ithe  root  should  he  cut 
off,  with  the  roots  attached,  and  set  as  a 
separate  plant. 

Geranium  cuttings  may  be  rooted  out¬ 
doors  in  August  and  September.  Take 
the  cutting  immediately  under  a  joint, 
and  shorten  the  leaves  one-half.  Set 
close  together  in  boxes  in  a  soil  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  loam  and  leaf 
mold.  Do  not  add  any  manure.  Keep 
them  in  a  sheltered  place,  partly  shaded, 
and  give  very  little  water.  Do  not  ex¬ 
pose  the  cuttings  to  heavy  rains.  We 
often  root  such  cuttings  in  the  beds  where 
the  plants  are  growing,  but  boxes  or 
pots  are  safer.  Commercially,  geraniums 
are  extensively  propagated  under  glass  in 
Winter  and  Spring,  in  propagating  beds 
of  sand  with  bottom  heat. 


Cleaning  the  Bean  Crop 

Tell  us  how  beans  are  graded  and 
cleaned  at  the  bean  factories  in  Western 
New  York.  j.  r. 

The  beans  are  usually  hauled  to  the 
elevator  or  warehouse  without  re-cleaning 
from  the  thrasher.  Here  they  are 
dumped  into  a  hopper  that  feeds  into  a 
cleaner  and  grader.  From  here  the  beans 
are  elevated  into  bins  over  the  picking 
room.  Sprouts  or  feeding  tubes  lead 
down  from  these  bins  to  the  picking  ta¬ 
bles.  These  are  arranged  to  give  the 
pickers  the  best  possible  light,  sometimes 
around  the  sides  and  again  a  double  row 
across  the  room.  The  tables  or  picking 
boards  are  built  continuous,  and  they  are 
about  24  in.  wide,  the  pickers  sitting  on 
common  office  stools  and  quite  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  table  stands  a  little  toward 
the  pickers.  There  is  a  spout  or  feeding 
tube  before  each  picker,  having  a  shut¬ 
off  so  that  the  picker  can  regulate  the 
flow  of  beans  according  to  the  dexterity 
of  the  worker  and  the  amount  of  pickers. 
The  stones  and  poor  beans  are  placed  in 
small  boxes  by  each  picker  as  they  receive 
pay  by  allowing  for  the  bad  beans,  etc. 
The  good  beans  are  placed  down  through 
a  tube  in  the  table  to  a  bag  that  is  placed 
there,  or  direct  to  a  shipping  bin.  A 
great  number  of  women  and  children  are 
employed  at  these  bean-picking  plants, 
mostly  Italians.  There  is  a  home-pick¬ 
ing  machine  where  the  beans  feed  from  a 
hopper  to  an  endless  canvas  belt  which 
turns  toward  the  operator  and  is  run  by 
foot  treadle  slow  or  fast  as  the  picker 
desires.  Any  good  dealer  in  farm  im¬ 
plements  can  get  one  if  desired.  Pro¬ 
gressive  bean  growers  usually  fake  their 
seed  stock  to  a  bean  elevator  and  have 
them  graded  and  picked,  as  this  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  good  bean  crop. 

New  York.  h.  e.  cox. 


Physician  (to  rich  patient)  :  “You’re 
all  run  down.  I  suggest  that  you  lay  off 
golf  for  a  while  and  get  a  good  rest  at 
your  office.” — Life. 


Farmers  Are  Buying 


For  Extra  Advantages 
At  NO  EXTRA  Cost! 


The  extra  quality  built  in  by  the  extra  process  of 
Gum -Dipping  —  the  economy  of  these  wonderful 
tires  and  the  added  mileage  obtained  from  them 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  created  such  a  large 
demand  that  over  75%  of  Firestone’s  mammoth 
production  is  now  Balloon  Gum-Dipped  Cords. 

Manufacturing  Balloons  on  this  economical  basis 
Firestone  gives  you  the  many  advantages  of  the 
extra  Gum-Dipping  process  at  no  higher  cost.  Flex¬ 
ible  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  withstand  the  pounding 
of  ruts  and  rough  roads,  giving  you  thousands  of 
extra  miles  of  safer,  easier  riding.  They  save  your 
car,  add  power  and  reduce  the  running  cost. 

Have  your  nearest  Firestone  dealer  equip  your 
car  now — with  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  tires. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

'firestone 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


BANK  ACCOUNT  PRODUCERS 


BEANS 


AND 


plant  beans,  harvest  with 
MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER 

Sell  the  perfect.  Feed  culls  to  Pigs. 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 

FOR  S  -A.  L,  E 

A  Rebuilt  Merry  Garden  Tractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 
and  Powered  Lawn  Mower 


Cultivates  1,  2  or  3  rows,  or 
mows  the  lawn.  Free  Circular. 

Federal  Foundry  Supply  Co. 

2672  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


%ap  the  Benefit 

the  First  Year  ~~  and 
many  Yearslhereafter 


/ 


Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  ioo-lb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non'caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It’s 
FREE! 


?ULVERI2eB 

LIMESTONE 


The 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Strawberry  receipts  have  been  quite 
heavy  from  the  tri-State  section  and  the 
New  Jersey  season  is  coming  in  quite 
rapidly  although  the  crop  from  the  latter 
State  will  not  be  heavy.  Receipts  in 
Philadelphia  by  motor  truck  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  Delaware  were  nearly  29,000  crates 
for  the  week  according  to  Federal  sta¬ 
tistics.  For  one  day  alone,  Saturday, 
over  8,000  crates  were  received,  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  iri  clearing  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  that  day.  Prices  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  the  demand  being  influenced 
materially  by  weather  conditions.  Most 
of  the  berries  have  been  selling  within  the 
range  of  $4.50  to  $6.50  a  crate  of  32 
quarts  with  some  fancy  bringing  $6.50  to 
$7.50  a  crate.  The  apple  market  held 
about  steady  with  some  fair  quality  Bald¬ 
wins  from  'New  York  State  averaging 
about  $7.25  a  barrel  and  A2%-5n.  Ben 
Davis  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel.  California 
growers  are  now  shipping  cantaloupes 
regularly.  Arizona  this  year  has  in¬ 
creased  its  cataloupe  acreage  to  about 
6,000  acres  which  means  under  favorable 
growing  conditions  around  3,000  cars  to 
be  shipped  this  season  from  that  State. 
North  Carolina  blackberries  were  quoted 
around  $7  a  crate  and  Georgia  peaches 
were  rather  dull  at  $2.50  a  bushel  for  the 
Mayflower  variety.  The  watermelon  sea¬ 
son  had  an  early  start,  but  the  Florida 
acreage  is  light  this  year. 

The  weather  has  not  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  asparagus  growing  and  receipts 
have  been  generally  moderate  with  the 
market  holding  fairly  steady.  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  asparagus  dominated 
the  market  with  large  green  stock  rang¬ 
ing  $4  to  $6  a  dozen  bunches.  There  was 
some  improvement  in  the  cabbage  market 
with  barrel  crates  from  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia  selling  $2  to  $2.25.  Lettuce  is 
arriving  from  various  sources,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  from  California,  New  Jersey  and 
the  Carolinas.  New  Jersey  lettuce.  Big 
Boston  type,  ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
two-dozen  crate  for  the  better  grades,  and 
North  Carolina  stock  in  'five-peek  hamp¬ 
ers  of  ordinary  quality  sold  for  the  same 
price.  String  beans  have  been  bringing 
good  prices  and  best  Texas  yellow  Ber¬ 
muda  onions  sold  for  $3  to  $3.25  a  bushel 
crate.  Spinach  sold  on  a  strong  market. 
New  potatoes  strengthened  to  $5.50  to  $6 
a  barrel  for  South  Carolina  stock,  but  the 
market  on  old  stock  was  weak  with  York 
State  round  whites  working  out  at  $1.50 
to  $2  per  150-lb.  sack,  and  Maine’s  $1.75 
to  $2.10  per  2-bushel  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
week  were  comparatively  light,  but  taking 
the  total  receipts  of  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  as  an  indicator  of  the  movement 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  find  very 
little  difference  in  the  two  weeks  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  a  little  lighter  than 
for  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  We  also 
find  that  Philadelphia’s  egg  receipts  since 
January  1  are.  according  to  Federal  sta¬ 
tistics,  about  15,000  cases,  less  than  to 
the  same  date,  last  year,  although  the  sea¬ 
son  was  earlier  by  two  weeks  or  more 
than  the  Spring  of  1924.  But  if  we  turn 
again  to  the  total  for  the  four  principal 
markets  mentioned  above,  we  find  that 
there  were  7,617.000  cases  received  from 
January  1  to  May  25,  which  is  only  2,- 
400  cases  more  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1924.  (Neither  are  the  cold  storage 
holdings  so  far  ahead  of  last  year,  Phila¬ 
delphia  having  on  hand  on  May  25th  284,- 
195  cases,  compared  with  252.000  cases 
last  year.  The  Philadelphia  market  has 
ruled  firm  with  a  good  outlet  for  desirable 
stock,  extra  firsts  bringing  33%c  a  dozen 
and  firsts  31c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  rather 
quiet  with  few  price  changes.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  were  steadily  held 
at  29c  a  pound,  while  mixed  breeds 
ranged  from  23  to  28c,  only  the  better 
class  of  stock  bringing  near  top  quota¬ 
tions.  Leghorn  fowl  sold  25  to  26c  a 
pound.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers,  1%  to 
2  pounds  in  weight,  ranged  50  to  53c, 
mixed  breeds  45  to  50c,  and  Leghorns 
worked  out  mostly  around  40c  a  pound  for 
the  2-pound  sizes,  and  lighter  weights  30 
to  35c  a  pound.  Old  roosters  averaged 
about  16c  a  pound.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  slow  and  inclined  to  be  weak. 
Fresh  killed  barreled-packed,  dry-picked 
fowl  averaged  about  31c  a  pound  for 
heavy  stock,  while  medium  weights  sold 
around  28c  and  small  as  low  as  23c  a 
pound.  The  fresh  killed  chickens  offered 
were  mostly  “stags”  which  worked  out 
at  25  to  26c  a  pound.  Nearby  ducklings 
were  quoted  at  26c.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia  since  January  1 
are  reported  at  9.349,805  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  8,284.620  a  year  ago  and  cold 
storage  holdings  are  also  much  larger  this 
season. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

The  bay  market  was  very  quiet  with 
No.  2  Timothy  selling  $18  to  $19  a  ton. 
and  No.  3  averaged  $16.50  a  ton.  Best 


clover  mixed  was  quoted  at  $17  to  $18  a 
ton,  and  rye  and  oat  straw  worked  out 
around  $15  a  ton.  Top  grades  of  hay  con¬ 
tinue  scarce.  There  is  a  large  supply  of 
hay  still  on  the  farms  and  buyers  have 
been  purchasing  in  small  quantities. 

B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — •Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  12i4c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endive,  pk., 
25c;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  Boston,  head,  12c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  green  onions,  lb.,  5c;  onion  sets,  lb., 
15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  seed  potatoes,  bu.,  75c;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c ;  radishes,  5c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
15c;  vegetable  oysters,  lb.,  10c;  turnips, 
lb.,  3c;  bu.,  50c. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  114 
lbs.,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1*4 
lbs.,  lb.,  50c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  25c;  Amal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c  ;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25  ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $6  milch 
goats,  each,  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal,  35c; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  51/40. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  heavy,  lb., 
11  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30e ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  broilers,  lb..  60  to 
65c;  geese,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  pair,  76c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  45  to  55c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to 
80c;  geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75 ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2  to  $2.25;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1  -25  ;  garljc,  lb.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to 
<*>c;  potatoes,  bu.,  55  to  65c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c  ;  per  cap.  20  to 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$15  to  $17 ;  No.  3,  $12  ;  corn,  bu.,  $i.40 
to  $1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  34  to  16c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  35  to  37c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs,  lb..  35 
to  38c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  veal,  lb..  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  38 
to  43c;  colored,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  fowls. 
White  Leghorns,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  pigeons,  each,  20 
to  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
unsalted,  l'b.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  doz.,  35 
to  37c. 

Maple  sugar, _  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  clover  honey,  strained 
lb.,  22  to  23c ;  qt.,  60  to  75c  ;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c; 
comb,  clover,  24-sec.  case.  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  24-sec.  case,  $4  ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  wal¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  strawberries, 
24-qt.  ease,  $5.50  to  $6;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  1  lb.,  $2.40  to  $2.70;  per  doz., 
Mi-lb.  bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  beet  greens,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c- ; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c- ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  cucumbers,  hamper,  $3.75 
to  $4 ;  green  peppers,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale, 
bu..  _4o  to  50c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.25  to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40 
to  50c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  20 


to  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  potatoes,  bu., 
50  to  60c- ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  string  beans, 
green,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  string 
beans,  wax,  ^hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  50c ;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu., 
65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  300  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea  beans,  $5; 
medium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  steers, 
No.  1,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ;  cows  and  heifers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  oc;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3 ;  Spring  lambs,  25  to  35c ;  shearl¬ 
ings,  15  to  25c;  calf.  No.  1,  12  to  13c; 
No.  2,  10%c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24 ;  medium,  bu.,  $22  to  $23 ;  Timothy, 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16; 
Alsike,  $14  to  $15. 

Wheat.  Winter,  $1.65  to  $1.70;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  55c;  rye, 
$1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $20 ;  mixed, 
$17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $18;  oat  straw,  $35 
to  $16;  wheat  straw,  $15  to  $16;  rye 
straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

One  by  one  the  Summer  fruits  are 
added  to  the  list,  plums  now  following 
cherries  Eggs  tend  upward,  but  the  av¬ 
erage  is  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  :  creamery,  43  to  48c ;  extra  tub, 
45  to  46c ;  dairy,  28  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  24 
to  25c ;  Limlburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
firm  :  hennery,  31  to  34c;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry,  —  Dressed  poultry,  good  de¬ 
mand  :  turkey,  35  to  45c ;  fowl,  34  to  42c ; 
broilers,  38  to  43c;  capons,  43  to  47c; 
old'  roosters,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  28  to  32c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm  :  turn¬ 
keys,  32  to  40c  ;  fowls,  25  to  27c  ;  broilers, 
33  to  40c ;  chickens,  28  to  32c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to  28c; 
geese,  21  to  22c;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  : 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Russett, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Western  Winesap,  box,  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm :  home  grown, 
bu.,  40  to  50c ;  Florida,  bbl.,  $6.50  to 
$6.75;  Bermuda,  $8  to  $30. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  lower  : 
California,  8Jlb.  box,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ; 
plums,  Texas,  32-qt.  crate,  $2,75  to  $3. 
Strawberries,  active:  Southern.  32-15 
crate,  $5.50  to  $7.  Melons,  California, 
crate,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull :  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7. 

Vegetables,  active ;  asparagus,  2-lb. 
bunches,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  cauli- 


to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ; 


pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bp.,  35  to  50c;  tomatoes.  Florida,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $3.00 
to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active:  white  comb, 
JO  to  JJc;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  prod- 
ucts,  quiet:  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  Clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  Rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  Wheat  and 
Oat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $33.50;  middlings,  $33.50;  Red 
Dog.  $46.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.25;  oil- 
meal,  $44.25 ;  hominy,  $42.25 ;  gluten, 
$41.20;  oat  feed.  $11.  J.  w.  c. 


Medium  to  good . 32@  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  ..  .37 @  .39 

Gathered,  best . 34®  .35 

Common  to  good . 28®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25 @$0.26 

Broilers  . 30@  .45 

Roosters  . . . 12@  .13 

Turkeys  . 25@  .30 

Fucks  . 15®  .20 

Geese . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 35@  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 40®  .45 

Fair  to  good . 26 ®  .32 

Broilers  . 35 @  .50 

Roosters  . 17®  .19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51  @  55 

®  to„7  lb-s . 46®  .50 

Small  and  slips . 35@  40 

Fucks  . 25®  .26 

Geese  . 15  0  .22 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.25(d)  7.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.250  6.00 

'to  8  lbs .  4.00@  5.00 

<  ulks  .  1.00(d)  2.00 

Pigeons,  doz .  3.00(d)  1.25 

Guineas,  pair .  1.00(d)  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.15(d)$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 420  .13 

t  CUv  ls  /  •  . . 07(d)  .3  0 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@30.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.25 

®lllls  .  5.25(d)  5.75 

. .  3.50 @  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.50kd>13  50 

rower  grades .  7.00(d)  9.00 

?heeP  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@37.25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $L50@$7.50 

Peets,  bu . 500  3  50 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket _  1.50(d)  2  50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  3.00®  1.25 

Celery  doz.  hearts  . 1.00®  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt .  1.00(d)  4.50 

Eggplant,  bu  .  1.25@  2.00 

T^?IlCvi°°  lbs . 10.00® 32.00 

TVa  e’  bib™  :  •  •  . ; . 50@  .75 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2  00®  3  00 

Lettuce  5-doz.  erafie .  l’.OO®  4.00 

Bu.  basket . 75@  7  50 

Onions,  new,  bu . 2.00@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  3.50®  2.00 

£eas’  buV .  1.50@  2.75 

St'rT’  buK  V, .  2.00®  5.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 55@  3  ‘>5 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  3.50®  3  00 

80!, T,?’  Rbbl . 500  1.00 

5.  .‘  ’  )U-  •  . . 50®  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  5.50 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1.25®  2.50 

Sorrel,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  3.50®  4  00 

Turnips,  new  bu . 75®  1.25 

W  atercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.00®  3.00 

POTATOES 

So-6’  sack  ••••••••  $1.35@$3. 75 

Maine,  100 'lbs .  1.25@  3.30 

Southern,  bbl .  2.50@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.75 

fruit 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$7  50 

Albemarle .  7.00@10.50 

£en  Fa  vis  .  3.00®  5.00 

”an<?  .  3.00®  5.00 

Stark  . .. . 4.00®  7.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.75@  6.25 

Blackberries . 10®  .30 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 20®  35 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00®  9.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.50®  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  bx  2.50®  4.00 

melons 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate. $  8.00@$  9  00 

Watermelons,  car  ....  350.00®  1000.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

H‘LG  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00®25.00 

£°-  2  .  21.00@23.00 

OiN0-  S .  19.00®  20.00 

Straw,  rye .  18.00®  39.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  28,  1925. 

In  effect  June  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Class  3.  per  300  lbs.,  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2B,  $1.95;  Class  2C,  $3.90; 
Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class 
SC,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  3,  $2.23;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $3.70;  Class  3B  ,$1.65. 


Creamery,  fancy 

BUTrER 

$0.43 

@$0.43yo 

Good  to  choice  . 

. . 

.40 

@  .42 

Lower  grades 

•  ■•••• 

.36 

@  .39 

New  Zealand  . . 

....... 

.42V,  @  .43 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@  .34 

Packing  stock  . 

.IS 

@  .27 

Full  cream,  fresh 

CHEESE 
fancy  .$0.22 

®$0.23 

Average  run  .  . . 

.21 

@  .21% 

'White,  fancy  . . . 

EGGS 

.39  @$0.40 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pf . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . M) 

Certified,  qt . ’  *2 g 

Certified,  pt . *  *  ’  ]  '44 

Buttermilk,  qt .  -7() 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  "99 

Butter,  best  . $0.52®  ‘.53 

Cheese . 34®  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50®  .55 

Gathered . 35®  40 

Fowls  . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50®  60 

Ducks,  lb . 35®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45®  .55 

Asparagus,  bunch . 25®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03®  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Onions,  lb . 10®  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 05®  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 06®  .30 

Cucumbers,  each . 10®  .15 
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Bathing  is  a 


Pleasure 

when  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  a 
tap  and  fill  the  tub  with  clear, 
sparkling  water.  You  can  install 

GOULDS  PUMPS 

AND  WATER 


at  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  and  have 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
running  water  for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  many  other  farm  and 
household  uses. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  booklet 
K,  and  tell  you  how  inexpensively 
you  can  have  the  convenience  of 
running  water. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Makes*the  Small  Packer’s 
Profits  Bigger 


To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  peach 
packer  who  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
packing  to  do,  yet  wants  his  fruit  to 
compete  favorably  on  the  market  with1 
that  of  the  big  packer,  The  Skinner  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  has  bulit  the 

Skinner  Baby  Grand 

Peach  Grader 
and  Sizer 

Operates  as  perfectly  as  the  big  ma¬ 
chines.  It  sizes  accurately — three  sizes 
on  each  side — by  a  system  of  gentle 
transfers.  Distributors,  bins  and  cull 
disposal  all  provided  for.  If  desired,  it 
may  be  spread  apart  and  a  polisher  put 
in,  which  will  remove-  the  fuzz  and  in¬ 
crease  the  attractiveness  of  your  pack. 
And  its  price  more  than  justifies  its  use. 

Write  for  further  details,  telling  us 
how  many  bushels  a  day  you  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  at  your  busiest  time  and  Whether 
you  pack  in  crates  or  bushels. 

SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Packing  House  Equipment 

49  Broadway  Dunedin,  Florid 


DOYLESTOWN  UNDERSHOT 
THRESHER  No.  5 


Built  especially  tor  use  with  small  tractors,  such  as 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  etc.  A  size  to  fit 
every  need  from  i  H.  P.  engine  to  tractor  size. 


Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  stating 
what  kind  of  a  THRESHER  you  are  interested  in. 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Established  1851  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Dltcher-Terraeer  -  Grader 

I  Ail  steel.adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri- 
Igration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 

■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 

■  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher  &GraderCo.liaa 

U?Cm  ~POK  1034 
I  Owensboro* 

Ky. 


Countrywide  Situation 

More  egg's  than  last  season  are  in  cold 
storage.  The  reason  is  that  large  profits 
were  made  on  storage  stock  last  season 
and  dealers  long  for  more  golden  eggs. 
They  may  do  well  again.  Laying  stock 
has  been  cut  down  considerably.  A  rather 
light  supply  of  early  pullets  may  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  both  features  resulting  from  high 
cost  of  feed  and  both  tending  to  strengthen 
the  demand  for  storage  eggs  late  in 
the  year. 

Farm  products  amount  to  about  $2,000 
per  farm.  That  is  almost  as  .much  as 
the  salary  of  a  railroad  man  provided  it 
costs  nothing  to  raise  crops  and  provided 
land  and  buildings,  equipment,  and  supply 
were  free  0f  ,C0S£  an<j  taxes. 

TIIE  BASHFUL  GRAPEFRUIT 

In  a  list  of  popular  fruits  named  off¬ 
hand,  the  grapefruit  might  be  overlooked. 
It  makes  no  fuss  with  papers  and  neither 
poets  nor  orators  bother  to  praise  it.  Yet 
there  are  more  cars  of  grapefruit  than  of 
strawberries  shipped.  Most  people  would 
call  the  strawberry  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  fruits,  and  so  it  is  while  it  lasts,  but 
the  principal  season  is  only  about  three 
months  long  from  the  Louisiana  crop  in 
April  to  the  New  York  in  June.  That  is 
why  ‘the  public  consumes  half  a  dozen 
carloads  of  apples  to  each  carload  of 
strawberries.  The  grapefruit  is  another 
long  season  fruit  and  shipments  mount  up 
to  considerable  figures  month  after  month. 
The  fruit  is  really  a  can  of  juice  put  up 
by  Nature  to  stand  quite  a  lot  of  delay 
and  rough  usage.  Nearly  20,000  cars 
have  been  shipped  this  season,  with  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more  to  come,  and  consid¬ 
erable  is  sent  to  Fur  ope  where  the  Florida 
product  brings  top  price  and  is  becoming 
popular.  The  grapefruit  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  a  specialty  may  be  built 
into  a  big  money-making  feature  from 
next  to  nothing  in  a  few  years.  It  was 
was  done  by  attention  'to  quality  and  good 
marketing,  the  same  features  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  cranberry,  the  western 
apple,  the  seedless  raisin,  and  the  navel 
orange. 

“eat  more  fruit” 

In  fact,  all  kinds  of  American  fruit 
have  made  great  progress  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  the  past  three  years.  Part  of  the 
recently  active  demand  for  American  fruit 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  lively  spell  of 
advertising  carried  on  by  dealers.  They 
taxed  them selvies  one  cent  a  box  and  got 
posters,  circulars,  advertisements,  and 
recipe  books,  all  with  a  certain  snap  and 
go  that  was  more  American  than  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  fact,  the  western  apple  men 
probably  had  a  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
idea  was  that  many  people  needed  to  get 
the  habit  of  eating  fruit. 

On  every  iside  the  prospective  consumer 
was  confronted  with  slogans  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “Eat  more  fruit  and  keep  fit,” 
“Fruit  is  the  crowning  glory  of  nature,” 
“Luscious  fruit  is  good  for  health,,”  “Eat 
fruit  and  keep  away  the  ‘flu,’”  “Fruit  is 
for  your  delight,”  “Fruit  for  enjoyment 
and  for  health’s  sake.”  With  a  big  apple 
year  in  sight  American  fruit  interests 
might  consider  such  ways  of  stimulating 
the  home  markets.  The  best  of  it  is 
that  such  a  campaign,  unlike  much  of  the 
advertising,  is  a  substantial  public  bene¬ 
fit. 

Arrival  on  British  markets  of  about  50 
carloads  of  pears  in  one  lot  by  boat  all 
from  South  Africa  after  nearly  1,000  cars 
from  the  same  source  this  season  is  a 
sample  of  the  new  competition  from  the 
other  half  of  'the  world.  Apples  from 
Argentina  comprise  another  growing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  foreign  market  and  the  Argen¬ 
tines  have  'learned  how  to  grade  and  pack 
them  almost  as  well  as  our  own  western 
apple  shipper’s  do  it. 

dairymen’s  paradise 

The  world  is  becoming  one  big  mar¬ 
ket  place  with  some  competitors  traveling 
half  around  the  earth  to  find  a  buyer. 
The  far  southern  counties  are  coming 
along,  not  only  in  fruit  growing  but  also 
in  dairying,  especially  New  Zealand.  That 
big  island  seems  made  by  nature  for  a 
cow  pasture.  Plenty  of  grassland,  enough 
rain  to  raise  grass  the  year  round,  and 
not  enough  winter  ito  make  barns  neces¬ 
sary.  No  wonder  they  can  pay  $225  per 
acre  for  good  farm  land  in  New  Zealand 
and  still  make  butter  at  two-thirds  the 
cost  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  one  of  our 
low-cost  dairy  states.  The  trade  from 
-New  Zealand  to  London  costs  little  more 
than  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  City 
and  the  Government  attends  to  the  mar¬ 
keting.  Probably  New  Zealand  is  the 
world’s  most  favored  dairy  region.  It  is 
gaining  fast  on  Canada  and  Denmark 
and  seems  mainly  responsible  for  what¬ 
ever  depression  has  appeared  in  dairy 
markets  of  late  years.  New  Zealand 
dairying  can  show  a  profit  under  almost 
any  conditions  because  pasturage  and 
tlm  milkii  g  machine  keep  down  the  cost. 

It  is  fortunate  for  other  dairy  lands  that 
the  island  is  of  no  great  size,  g.  b.  f. 


The  too-full  milk  pail 
comes  to  grief 

PROBABLY  every  farmer  who  ever  owned  a  cow,  has 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fill  the  pail  too  full- 
only  to  have  it  bump  against  his  knees,  spill  milk  all  over 
his  feet,  lose  part  of  the  contents  and  his  temper  in  the 
bargain.  A  few  steps  saved— but  much  more  lost! 

That’s  like  trying  to  save  a  few  cents  a  gallon  on  cheap 
oil  for  your  Ford.  The  saving  isri  t  worth  the  chance 
you  take.  Judging  your  expected  savings  purely  on  a 
price  per  quart  basis,  the  most  you  can  save  in  a  year  is 
very  little,  perhaps  $5.00. 

But  price  per  quart  is  no  accurate  basis  for  figuring  oil 
costs.  Price  per  mile  is. 

With  inferior  or  incorrect  oil  your  price  per  mile  includes 
the  prematurely-worn  rings  and  pistons,  the  burned-out 
bearings,  the  quickly-formed  carbon,  the  loss  of  power, 
and  the  increased  gas  and  oil  consumption  that  always 
follows  low  quality  lubrication. 

On  a  price  per  mile  basis,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the 
cheapest  oil  you  can  buy,  and  it  will  give  you  that  full 
measure  of  economy  without  spilling  trouble  at  your  feet. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  you  secure  the  same  econ¬ 
omy  by  using  Mobiloil  “  CC  ”  or  Mobilubricant,  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your  Fordson 
Tractor  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities.  Ad¬ 
dress:  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


Let  this  sign 
guide  you  to 
safe  economy 


For  easy  acceptance  of  things  a  trifle 
unusual  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  small  boy 
looking  at  the  bust  of  his  late  grandfather 
—the  bust  mounted  on  a  little  circular 
stand.  Having  asked  'his  mother  if  his 
grandpa  was  very  wise  and  good,  he 
added :  “And  was  that  all  there  was  of 
granpapa?” — 'New  York  Evening  Post. 
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The  1A  Pocket  Kodak 
Series  II 


Kodak  Simplicity 
further 
Simplified 


BY  a  simple  lever  mechanism,  the  front  snaps 
instantly  into  picture  position — ready  for  business 
when  the  camera  is  opened. 

With  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  and  Diomatic 
Shutter  equipment,  it  offers  a  range  of  efficiency  not 
heretofore  obtainable  at  the  price. 

This  superior  combination  of  lens  and  shutter 
means  better  timed,  sharper  negatives,  the  evidence 
of  which  is  plain  in  the  prints — overwhelmingly 
plain  in  enlargements. 


The  focus  is  prompt  and  precise. 
A  mere  turn  of  the  lens,  which  is 
at  your  fingertips,  brings  the  focus 
instantly,  accurately, while  beneath 
the  lens  a  plainly  lettered,  simple 
scale  tells  you  how  to  fit  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light. 

It’s  all  simple,  yet  there’s  speed 
in  the  /.J..J  lens,  and  a  shutter 
with  speeds  up  to  one-hundredth 


part  of  a  second  to  make  that 
speed  available. 

And  with  it  all  there’s  ease  of 
loading  and  beauty  of  design,  and 
it’s  really  a  pocket  Kodak.  It’s 
autographic,  of  course. 

No.  1-  Pocket  Kodak,  Series  II, 
for  2P2X4T4  pictures,  equipped 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat/.y.y  Lens 
and  Diomatic  Shutter — $ 26 . 


At  your  dealer's 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth288  page*. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


BUNIONS 

Don’t  resort  to  harmful  acids  and  caus¬ 
tics.  Comtttape  stops  the  pain  instantly 
while  its  wonderful  medication  grad¬ 
ually  ABSORBS  the  abnormal  growth. 
Soon  you  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort, 
and  enjoy  shapely  feet.  Comlitape 

Dissolves  the  Growth 

without  injury  to  healthy  flesh.  A 
knock-out  for  corns  and  callouses.  Big- 
Spool,  60  square  inches,  lasts  most  fami¬ 
lies  year  or  more.  Send  $l,and  if  not 
delighted,  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

1  COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
®°*  R  Burlington,  Vt. 


Stop  that  knock 
Forever/ 


Bearing 
f  *  CW  Adjusters 

500 00 Miles 

-  Without  a  Bearing  Knock, 

tr  Cure  and  Prevent 
Out-of-Round  Bearings 


.  *  dm  -Lr*  “9- &K 

'  . L 

Your  Car  is  as  Old  as  it  Sounds! 


Don’t  waste  your  time  taking-up  your  connecting  rod  bearings 
the  old  way  install  Vec  Bearing  Adjusters  and  make  a  permanent  job 
of  it.  This  wonderful  invention  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  do  the  work 
yourself — in  less  than  an  hour. 

Self  adjusting — No  shims  to  fit.  Lasts  forever. 

Sizes  for  all  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors — also  for  main  bear¬ 
ings  on  Ford  Motor. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us.  Full  in¬ 
structions  with  every  set.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Over  30,000  satisfied  users 
alone 


VEC  SALES  CO. 

564  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Garages:  Write  for  service  station  proposition  on  y oar  letterhead 


in  Neu)  York 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars 

VEC  SALES  CO. 

564  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Send  me  illustrated  circular : 

Name . . 

Address . 


All  Sorts 


Whitewash  to  Stick; 
Dance  Hall  Floors 

Will  you  advise  us  about  how  long  the 
“government  formula  for  whitewash” 
would  stick  to  rock?  We  expect  to  use  it 
for  a  large  advertisement,  unless,  of 
course,  it  would  wash  off  too  quickly.  If 
so,  our  next  idea  was  to  use  the  paint 
they  use  for  street  markings  in  towns  and 
cities.  The  above  whitewash  we  under¬ 
stand  is  prepared  as  follows :  One-half 
bushel  stone  lime,  one  peck  salt,  3  Jfes. 
ground  rice,  y2  lb.  Spanish  whiting 
(plaster  of  Paris)  1  lb.  blue  and  five  gal¬ 
lons  water.  Will  you  also  advise  us  the 
best  way  to  prepare  a  new  dance  floor 
(enclosed,  hall)?  Would  you  advise  hot 
linseed  oil  as  the  first  coat,  and  let  soak 
in  about  an  hour,  rub  off,  wash  with  mild 
‘soap  and  water  and  then  wax?  b.  b. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

The  length  of  time  whitewash  will 
stick  depends  upon  how  it  is  put  on  and 
particularly  how  much  wear  the  surface 
is  subject  to.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long 
it  will,  stick  outside  as  I  do  not  know  the 
conditions.  Probably  if  not  affected  by 
too  much  rain  and  erosion,  it  would  stick 
for  the  Summer.  I  have  seen  political 
chalkings  that  have  remained  on  rocks 
for  five  years.  No  doubt  a  good  “outside 
cold  water  paint”  would  last  longer  than 
whitewash.  If  you  are  using  the  paint 
for  a  permanent  sign,  the  best  grade  of 
oil  paint  should  be  used — outside  paint. 
The  paint  used  for  pavement  markings 
is  usually  house  paint.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  labor  and  lasting  qualities,  the 
house  paint  is  the  cheaper.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  house  paint  is  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  remove  it  from  rock.  Signs 
painted  on  a  rock  cheapen  the  place  when 
a  person  wants  to  sell,  and  it  is  very 
hard,  to  remove  such  signs  when  house 
paint  is  used. 

Regarding  the  dance  floor.  The  es¬ 
sential  thing,  I  understand,  is  for  it  to 
be  smooth.  The  method  you  describe  is 
all  right.  .  I  have  seen  canvas  floors  rriade 
to  look  like  glass  by  simply  sprinkling 
the  prepared  floor  wax  on  the  canvas,  let¬ 
ting  the  dancers  spread  and  polish  it 
while  they  danced.  c.  w.  w. 


did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  clothing, 
furniture  and  bedding.  A  good  cat  and 
two  dozen  “two  for  a  nickel”  .snap  traps 
cleared  all  the  mice  out  of  our  place. 
Mice  are  very  difficult  to  poison  and  gas¬ 
sing  them  is  not  very  safe,  makes  rather 
foul  odors  and  kills  but  a  few. 

c.  w.  w. 


Grapefruit  and  Malaria 

The  negroes  (and  some  of  the  whites) 
of  the  South  believe  that  grapefruit  con¬ 
tains  quinine  and  is  an  antidote  for  ma¬ 
laria.  Is  this  true?  s.  J. 

The  bitter  taste  of  grape  fruit  is  due 
to  a  citrus  alkaloid  and  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  determine  from  the  literature,  is 
not  identifiable  with  the  alkaloid  of  qui¬ 
nine.  Many  alkaloids  are  bitter.  The 
burdock,  dandelions,  boneset,  have  bitter 
alkaloids  in  them  and  there  are  a  large 
group  of  plants  that  contain  alkaloids 
similar .  to  and  possibly  identical  with 
strychnine.  Strychnine  is  even  more  bit¬ 
ter  than  quinine,  yet  strychnine  is  not  an 
anti-malarial  specific,  as  is  quinine. 

Even  if  it  were  proven  that  the  bitter 
taste  of  a  grapefruit  was  due  to  an  alka¬ 
loid  identical  with  quinine,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  substitute  quinine  wholly 
or  in  part  with  grapefruit.  The  dosage 
would  be  so  variable  and  undependable 
that  it  is  likely  the  patient  would  have 
either  malaria  or  a  continual  ringing  in 
the  ears. 

Grapefruit  is  an  excellent  food.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  same  valuable  vitamines  as 
oranges  and  the  pulp  furnishes  the  neces¬ 
sary  bulk  for  digestion.  The  sugar  fur¬ 
nishes  energy  and  the  tart  flavor  is  an 
excellent  stimulant  —  promotes  salivary 
and  gastric  secretion  and  thus  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  The  grapefruit  is  delicious  served 
on  a  warm  morning  when  it  is  just  taken 
from  the  ice  box.  The  mere  appearance 
is  a  tonic.  The  citric  acid  quenches  the 
thirst  and  provides  the  body  with  a  valu¬ 
able  acid  in  solution  that  needs  but  little 
energy  on  the  part  o?  the  body  to  digest 
it.  As  a  medicine,  I  cannot  recommend 
grapefruit,  but  as  an  excellent  food  I 
heartily  commend  it,  although  personally 
I  do  not  like  the  flavor  and  thus  seldom 

6Rt  tilGID.  /-I  YIT  -ITT 


Sulphuric  Acid  for  Cesspool 
Cleaner 

Can  you  give  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  cesspool 
cleaner?  I  have  been  told  that  a  carboy 
of  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  a  cesspool 
will  cause  it  to  waste  away,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  cleaning.  j.  l.  k. 

Normally  nothing  should  be  added  to  a 
cesspool  and  measures  taken  to  prevent 
disinfectants  or  strong  acids  or  alkalis 
from  entering  them.  A  tight  cesspool 
must  be  pumped  out  at  regular  intervals. 
The  germs  in  the  sewage  make  the  solid 
particles  break  up  into  very  fine  particles 
and  the  fine  material  can  be  pumped  out 
with  the  liquid.  The  material,  while  full 
of  bacteria  is  not  as  dangerous  as  raw 
sewage,  because  most  the  bacteria  that 
cause  disease  have  died  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  anerobic  decom¬ 
position  organisms. 

If  you  wish  to  rinse  out  the  cesspool, 
use  water  only — pumping  in  fresh  water 
and  pumping  out  the  old  water.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  not  a  very  good  cleaner. 
It  may  dissolve  the  cement  that  holds  the 
cesspool  together,  or  it  may  dissolve  the 
material  of  which  the  pool  is  made.  It 
may  cause  leaks  and  thus  endanger  the 
water  supply.  A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  cesspool  might  cause  the  cesspool  to 
waste  away  and  collapse.  My  advice  is 
not  to  use  sulphuric  acid  in  any  cesspool. 
I  am  aware  a  professional  cleaner  can 
use  such  powerful  and  dangerous  mineral 
acid  in  cleaning,  but  I  advise  no  one  else 
to  attempt  using  such  an  acid.  c.  w.  w. 


Controlling  Mice  in  House 

The  bungalow  I  purchased  several 
years  ago  is  of  frame  construction.  Last 
Winter  the  snow  being  on  the  ground 
longer  than  usual,  the  house  had  more 
mice  in  it  than  before.  They  have  eaten 
holes  in  the  ceiling  in  several  rooms.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  paper  house  and 
have  them  repeat  the  same.  What  can  I 
do  for  this  situation?  I  have  a  cat 
around,  but  eat  cannot  get  between  the 
walls.  I  cannot  keep  cat  in  cellar  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  as  I  have  a  large  incubator 
there.  c.  J.  b. 


The  District  School 
Situation 

I  .agree  with  your  article  on  page  774 
relating  to  centralizing  schools.  The  peo¬ 
ple  m  the  rural  districts  are  only  waiting 
tor  a  leader  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
tliey  will  follow  in  the  interest  of  better 
conditions  and  the  betterment  of  the 
younger  generation.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  the  annual  school  meetings  either 
have  no  children  or  are  the  parents  of 
children  already  beyond  school  age.  Per¬ 
haps  some  may  attend  entirely  from  the 
taxpayer’s  point  of  view,  but  at  heart 
they  are  four-square  and  ready  to  stand 
by  their  neighbors  in  the  interest  of  their 
children.  The  usual  custom  at  school 
meeting  is  to  read  and  accept  the  trus¬ 
tees  report,  elect  the  officers,  make  a 
budget  for  the  coming  year  and  adjourn. 
The  American  home  is  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  so  the  American  rural  school  is 
the  backbone  of  the  nation.  When  this 
nation  was  founded  it  was  more  rural 
than  urban,  so  it  was  really  founded  on 
the  rural  school  rock. 

Centralization  seems  to  be  code  of 
present-day  methods  leading  to  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  government.  The  rural  school  is 
the  last  institution  left  to  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  that  is  to  be  razed  we  must  do 
it  ourselves.  The  call  for  education  was 
never  greater  than  at  the  present  time; 
if  this  country  is  to  become  a  licensed 
nation  with  a  licensed  butcher  and  baker 
and  candlestick  maker,  a  licensed  M.  D., 
tiie  D.  D.,  the  chauffeur,  the  licensed 
carpenter,  the  licensed  plumber,  etc., 
down  the  line  as  those  seeking  a  pater¬ 
nalist  rule  would  have  it  with  their  self- 
appointed  delegates  spreading  insidious 
propaganda,  and  like  the  bloc  system,  if 
anyone  propose  an  improvement  to  the 
rural  school  system  propose  to  talk  it  to 
death.  h.  a.  e. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

Can  the  holder  foreclose  a  farm  mort¬ 
gage  when  the  buyer  has  six  months’  in¬ 
terest  to  give  him,  but  agreed  to  pay 
$125  quarterly  on  the  second  mortgage, 
and  cannot  do  so  for  at  least  two  months? 

New  Jersey.  h. 


There  is  only  one  method  that  I  would 
approve,  and  that  is  the  systematic  trap¬ 
ping.  By  removing  all  food  supplies  and 
setting  say  12  or  18  traps  each  evening, 
the  mice  will  soon  be  reduced  in  number 
and  probably  the  remaining  mice  will 
leave.  A  few  years  ago  I  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  brown  mice  by  releasing  a 
white  mouse  in  a  house.  The  white 
mouse  was  tame  and  easily  caught  by 
hand.  As  a  result,  we  had  an  abundance 
of  both  kinds  of  mice.  The  white  mice 
were  the  most  annoysome  as  they  con¬ 
ducted  their  operations  at  all  times  and 


A  person  holding  a  mortgage  on  a 
farm  or  any  other  piece  of  property  may 
foreclose  the  same  if  the  owner  does  not 
pay  the  mortgage  according  to  its  terms. 
The  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  property 
is  willing  to  pay  the  interest  but  has  not 
the  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  installment 
due  cannot  prevent  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  from  foreclosing. 

We  should  advise  that  the  owner  of 
the  property  secure  a  loan  on  a  note  or 
by  some  other  means  and  pay  the  install¬ 
ment  whieh  is  due  and  save  himself  un¬ 
necessary  court  expenses. 
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Our  Friend  the  Woodchuck 

Part  II 


For  about  seven  to  eight  weeks  the 
little  fellows  romp  about  the  burrow, 
feeding  on  whatever  is  at  hand  and  suits 
their  taste.  If  they  happen  to  be  near  a 
vegetable  garden,  they  have  no  scruples 
about  helping  themselves.  In  their  in¬ 
nocent  philosophy  of  life,  what  grows  is 
theirs  if  they  wish  it.  They  take  only 
what  they  need,  and  are  not  like  certain 
supposedly  intelligent  creatures  with  a 
similar  philosophy  who  transgress  the 
moral  code  and  load  automobiles  wifi 
produce  they  really  do  not  need. 

When  five  or  six  months  old.  the  young 
woodchucks  dig  holes  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  near  home.  They  never  occupy 
these  homes,  but  leave  them  there  for  rab¬ 
bits  and  skunks.  I  have  seen  a  bank 
honeycombed  with  holes  dudg  by  young 
woodchucks  and  it  was  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  was  convinced  they  do  not  live  in 
colonies. 

When  Winter  approaches,  the  wood¬ 
chuck  busies  itself  storing  food  for  the 
long  cold  days  and  nights.  They  do  not 
store  food  in  warehouses  nor  vaults  that 
thieves  and  robbers  may  rifle,  but  they 
store  the  food  within  their  leather  over¬ 
coats.  The  stored  food  is  fat,  and  that 
fat  keeps  them  warm  and  comfortable. 
They  sleep  all  Winter  in  a  well-lined 
nest  below  the  frost  level.  About  the 
(first  of  October  they  retire,  and  they 
come  out  to  see  if  the  world  is  still  there 
once  or  twice  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  The  writer  had  one  woodchuck 
that  hibernated  in  the  cellar.  When  he 
was  warmed  up,  he  would  stupidly  grope 
about,  hunting  for  his  nest.  He  refused 
food  and  took  little  interest  in  anything. 
If  taken  Into  the  sunlight,  he  would 
blink  and  slowly  attempt  to  crawl  away. 
By  February  second  he  got  so  thin  I 
feared  he  would  die.  After  some  effort.  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  eat.  He  did  eat 
and  consumed  almost  half  a  cabbage.  A 
day  later  he  died,  a  martyr  to  my  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Throughout  the  United  States  tlje  sec¬ 
ond  of  February  is  known  as  “Ground¬ 
hog  Day.”  While  I  have  never  seen 
parades  nor  fireworks,  I  have  been  pub¬ 
licly  notified  of  the  occasion  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  So  this  good  living 
animal  is  not  obscure,  but  is  really  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  prophetic  powers.  And 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  remote  reason 
for  the  strange  superstition  of  “Ground¬ 
hog  Day.” 

The  woodchuck  utters  a  little  growl, 
almost  indistinct.  It  also  has  a  shrill 
whistling  note,  often  heard  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  easily  mistaken  for  a 
bird.  Dr.  A.  Kellogg  claims  the  wood¬ 
chuck  can  sing  better  than  a  canary,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  one  to 
exhibit  his  vocal  powers  for  my  benefit. 

The  woodchuck  comes  out  only  during 
daylight — usually  at  dawn  or  at  dusk. 
Some  authors  claim  they  wander  in  the 
moonlight,  but  the  writer  has  never  seen 
any  at  such  time. 

When  in  the  meadow,  the  woodchuck 
is  slow,  and  creeps  along,  now  and  then 
sitting  up  like  an  old  stump  of  a  tree.  If 
you  surprise  one  in  a  field,  it  gallops  to 
the  burrow  with  amazing  speed  and,  ar¬ 
riving  there,  throws  itself  into  its  hole 
as  though  catapulted.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  capture  a  woodchuck  running  to 
his  hole,  but  whenever  a  dog  gets  between, 
a  woodchuck  and  his  burrow  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  rapidly  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Young  woodchucks  often  climb  trees. 
This  is  a  topic  of  annual  discussion 
amongst  amateur  naturalists  and  “sports¬ 
men.”  The  writer  has  seen  photographs 
of  woodchucks  in  trees  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  saw  a  woodchuck  fall  out  of  a  low 
tree.  The  woodchuck  can  swim,  but  not 
so  very  well.  I  caught  one  in  the  water 
a  few  years  ago,  and  experimented  with 
its  aquatic  powers.  Unfortunately  an 
Irish  terrior  could  swim  better  than 
either  of  us  and  our  experiments  were  of 
short  duration.  Woodchpcks  do  not  have 
to  travel  far  for  water,  as  they  can  get 
along,  as  do  rabbits,  on  the  juices  of  the 
plants  they  eat.  There  is  no  question 
but  what,  if  tempted,  the  woodchuck  will 
eat  meat.  They  will  sometimes  steal 
young  poultry,  and  they  often  eat  the 
young  birds  in  the  nests  of  ground-nest¬ 
ing  birds.  The  tame  woodchuck  the 
writer  owned  would  eat  raw  meat  and 
cooked  meat  although  he  did  not  care  for 
very  much  meat  in  his  diet. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “What 
good  is  a  woodchuck?”  They  have  no  fur 
— just  leather,  the  tough  leathery  hide. 
They  do  not  seem  to  serve  much  purpose. 
For  over  25  years  the  writer  has  eaten 
woodchuck  meat  whenever  he  could  get 
it,  and  it  surely  is  just  as  good  as  any 
game  or  domestic  meat.  The  little  ani¬ 
mal  has  been  gaining  in  popularity  as  the 
years  go  by.  and  in  the  future  it  may  be 
protected  by  law  instead  of  having  a 
bounty  on  its  scalp. 

There  are  some  folks  who  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  beauties  of 
the  Red  Monk’s  philosophic  life  and  I 
have  met  people  who  would  rather  kill 
this  animal  than  to  lose  a  horse  or  two 
or  a  few  acres  of  produce.  These  folks 
seem  to  forget  “Woodchuck  Days”  when 
boys,  and  the  days  when  woodchucks  were 
the  largest  wild  animals  and  the  most 
ferocious  a  farm  boy  had  to  contend  with. 
But  those  of  us  who  know  this  farm  ani¬ 


mal  knows  he  is  a  beast  of  courage.  He 
will  run  when  it  is  the  better  thing  to  do, 
but  when  cornered  lie  will  fight.  Wljen 
I  was  a  boy,  I  admired  the  woodchuck 
and  I  said  to  myself  “Old  Red  Monk 
never  surrenders”  and  he  never  does. 

If  the  woodchucks  get  too  numerous 
they  can  be  thinned  in  numbers  by  a  good 
woodcliucking  dog,  by  active  healthy  boys 
with  traps  or  by  a  good  rifle.  It  is  a 
little  more  effective  but  less  sportsmanlike 
to  poison  them  iu  their  holes.  Poison¬ 
ing  with  calcium  cyanide  is  simple,  safe 
and  always  effective.  A  spoonful  in  a 
burrow  will  silently  and  painlessly  send 
the  grizzly  Red  Monk  to  “The  undis¬ 
covered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  returns.” 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCII BIX. 


Breeding  Squirrels  in 
New  Jersey 

I  wish  to  import  some  English  red 
squirrels.  Can  I  keep  them  in  cages? 
Who  has  charge  of  such  matters?  B.  M. 
New  Jersey. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  at 
Trenton  has  charge  of  such  matters  in 


New  Jersey.  The  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mission  sends  us  this  opinion  : 

According  to  the  long-settled  policy  of 
the  board,  no  permits  are  granted  to  keep 
squirrels  in  cages,  but  a  person  desiring 
to  have  squirrels  out  of  season,  if  legally 
in  possession,  may  keep  the  same  by  tak¬ 
ing  out  annually  a  breeder’s  license,  the 
annual  cost  for  which  is  $5.  I  have  no 
information  respecting  the  breeding  of 
squirrels.  w.  II.  lee. 

Getting  Rid  of  the 
Silver  Fish 

How  can  I  destroy  or  keep  away  those 
“silver  fishes”  or  silver  moth  from  my 
books?  They  feed  on  the  covers. 

Denver,  Pa.  M.  g.  g. 

The  silver  fish  feeds  on  starch  and  glue 
that  it  finds  in  the  bindings  of  books,  and 
on  starch  that  it  finds  in  laundered 
clothes,  in  starched  curtains  and  other 
similar  materials.  Books  in  damp  rooms 
or  basements  are  most  apt  to  be  injured. 
This  would  suggest  airy,  dry  rooms  for 
the  storage  of  books  or  valuable  papers, 
if  one  wishes  to  preserve  them  free  from 
injury  by  the  silver  fish. 

It  is  customary  among  librarians  to 
make  a  sweetened  flour  or  starch  paste 


and  mix  in  it  a  little  white  arsenic.  Bits 
of  this  material  are  then  spread  on  pieces 
of  card  board  and  placed  about  on  the 
shelves  among  the  books  that  are  being 
injured.  The  silver  fish  will  eat  of  the 
poison  paste  and  eventually  be  extermin¬ 
ated. 

Another  material  that  may  be  used 
with  satisfactory  effect  is  sodium 
fluoride.  This  is  a  white  powder  that 
may  be  purchased  at  the  drug  store.  It 
should  be  sifted  about  among  the  books 
and  on  the  shelves  rather  freely.  Sodium 
fluoride  is  somewhat  poisonous  to  human 
beings,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
it  out  of  food  materials. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


One  day  just  as  the  usher  began  to 
take  the  collection,  Jackie  noticed  that  a 
guest  in  the  family  pew  was  not  duly  pro¬ 
vided.  Sliding  along  the  seat  he  whisp¬ 
ered,  “Where’s  your  penny?”  “I  didn’t 
bring  one,”  replied  the  woman.  Time  was 
short,  and  the  matter  was  urgent,  but 
Jackie  came  to  a  decision  with  great 
promptitude.  Thrusting  his  penny  into 
the  woman’s  hand,  he  whispered:  “Here, 
take  mine!  It’ll  pay  for  you,  aud  I’ll 
get  under  the  seat.” — ‘Pittsburgh  Sun. 


It  would  take  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  great  Buick 
factories  more  than  six  months 
to  produce  the  Buick  cars  now 
in  operation  on  the  Pacific 

Coast - Buick  value 

is  recognized  everywhere. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Many  Visitors. — 'Well,  we  certainly 
had  a  great  day  last  Sunday  down  at  the 
old  church.  Talk  about  company  !  The 
Parson  had  spoken  a  couple  of  times  at 
a  church  club  dinner  in  a  town  about  50 
miles  from  the  church,  and  the  men  had 
said  they  wanted  to  come  down  to  his 
church  some  day.  They  really  seemed  to 
mean  it,  and  with  the  auto  what  wonder¬ 
ful  things  can  be  done.  The  Parson  had 
some  cards  printed  with  instructions  as 
to  how  to  get  there,  for  this  one  of  his 
churches  is  in  a  very  hard  place  to  get  at. 
A  newspaper,  once  writing  us  up,  said 
that  if  one  took  a  policeman  and  a  lant¬ 
ern  and  started  Monday  morning,  he 
would  get  there  by  Saturday  night.  So 
this  community  church  closed  its  doors 
for  the  day  and  off  they  started.  At 
about  12  standard  time  they  began  to 
arrive.  One  car  got  out  of  the  road  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  far  and  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  but 
the  others  got  him  out.  As  they  came 
round  the  corner  by  the  brook,  it  seemed 
as  though  there  was  no  end  to  the  line¬ 
up  ;  22  cars  came  in  all,  mostly  great  big 
cars  tat  that. 

A  Hungry  Lot. — Of  course  the  first 
time  over  a  road  it  seems  so  much  longer, 
and  it  took  longer  than  they  planned,  and 
it  was  one  o’clock  by  their  time  when  the 
last  one  pulled  in.  They  expected  to 
have  a  service  then,  presumably  a  long 
(and  dry!)  service  at  that.  But  how 
much  better  it  was  to  eat  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  before  the  service !  So  they  all 
ate  dinner,  bringing  their  own  lunch. 
There  were  130  about  the  church.  They 
visited  and  looked  over  the  church 
building,  and  such  a  good  time  as 
everyone  had.  It  must  have  been  three 
or  after  when  we  had  the  service.  It  was 
the  largest  crowd  the  Parson  has  had  for 
16  years.  After  all  they  had  done  and 
coming  so  far,  the  Parson  told  them,  he 
did  not  feel  as  though  the  church  ought 
to  pass  the  collection  plate  at  all.  But  at 
this  there  was  a  loud  call  for  it  “right 
out  in  the  meetin’,”  and  so  it  went  round 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  sang,  “Jesus,  Savior, 
Pilot  Me,”  Shelley  playing  the  organ.  Do 
you  know  there  was  $33  on  that  plate? 
Wasn’t  that  nice  of  these  people?  They 
all  got  together  just  before  they  left  and 
voted  unanimously  to  come  again  next 
year  on  the  same  third  .Sunday  in  May. 
It  seemed  to  the  Parson  that  it  was  the 
happy,  unrestrained,  naturalness  of  the 
whole  place  that  appealed  to  these  people. 
Lilacs  were  in  their  prime  and  we  used 
great  branches  of  them,  white  and  purple, 
that  came  from  long  abandoned  farm 
sites.  We  had  no  set  sermon,  the  Par¬ 
son  never  has,  but  he  told  them  about 
farming  conditions  and  how  they  had 
changed  in  the  back  sections  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  the  last  100  years. 


ground  among  them.  The  Parson  could 
not  see  that  he  took  any.  He  flies  care¬ 
lessly  off.  You  never  see  him  come,  youi 
just  look  out  and  he  is  there.  We  own 
no  gun,  but  really  will  have  to  get  one. 
One  guesses  that  every  farm  needs  a  gun 
around.  The  pigeon  hawks  do  not  seem 
1o  bother.  From  all  the  Parson  has  heard 
and  seen,  it  would  appear  that  bottles 
hung  up  on'  strings  or  better  still  on  the 
end  of  long  poles,  will  keep  off  the  hawks. 
An  old  mirror  put  on  the  henhouse  roof 
is  good. 

The  Goslings. — We  have  had  poor 
luck  with  hatching  this  year  and  the  Par¬ 
son  guesses  he  will  have  to  send  off  and 
get  a  gander  from  some  distance.  We 
like  the  white  geese;  they  look  so  nice 
on  the  pond  and  the  grass.  We  feed  noth¬ 
ing  but  eornmeal  and  grass.  We  use  table 
meal  mixed  with  water,  real  stiff,  and 
grit  in  the  water.  Some  around  here 
have  fed  chicken  mash  with  bad  results. 
It  would  seem  to  clog  in  their  throats. 
We  let  neither  the  hen  nor  goose  run  with 
the  goslings.  When  small  we  put  a  hot 
jug  in  the  box  with  them  at  night,  all 
covered  over.  We  have  eight  and  may 
buy  some  more.  Clo.ssie  had  the  goslings 
last  year  and  did  real  well.  He  will  have 
them  this  year.  One  woman  down  coun¬ 
try  sold  16  day-old  goslings  for  $12.  They 
bring  75  cents  quick  around  here.  The 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

'Day-old  Chicks. — One  would  suppose 
from  the  number  of  chicks  sold  in  this 
section  that  you  never  would  give  an  egg 
away  next  Winter.  One  local  concern 
thought  it  took  a  big  risk  in  contracting 
for  15.000  to  resell  at  the  feed  store.  By 
first  of  May  it  had  sold  over  23,000.  A 
while  ago  the  Parson  wrote  about  a  man 
having  Winter  chicks  to  sell  as  broilers 
for  the  Easter  trade,  pullets  and  all.  This 
man  expected  to  send  to  New  York  but 
in  the  end  sold  every  one  right  at  the 
door  and  cleaned  up  a  very  good  profit, 
indeed.  The  milk  men  are  all  busy  add¬ 
ing  chickens  as  a  side  line  and  selling  the 
eggs  along  with  the  milk  route.  One  to¬ 
bacco  barn  near  here  is  being  made  over 
into  a  two-story  henhouse.  With  meat  so 
high  and  going  higher  it  would  seem  that 
eggs  would  be  higher  than  last  year,  and 
that  there  is  more  of  a  demand  for  them. 
One  does  not  hear  of  as  many  big  losses 
among  chicks  this  year  and  it  appears 
that  people  are  learning  more  and  more 
how  to  substitute  for  the  old  hen.  People 
seem  to  expect  to  lose  around  10  per  cent. 
Then,  too,  the  tendency  around  here  is 
decidedly  in  the  direction  of  heavier 
breeds  instead  of  White  Leghorns — ex¬ 
cept  in  the  very  big  commercial  plants. 
One  day  recently  a  big  express  car  abso¬ 
lutely  filled  with  day-old  chicks  came  into 


Champion  X  is  the 
standard  spark  plug 
for  Ford  Cars  and 
Trucks  and  Fords  on 
Tractor s. 


Cars^ 

Trucks^ 
FordsonTractors 


For  more  than  13  years  Champ¬ 
ion  spark  plugs  have  been  regular 
equipment  on  Ford  Cars  and 
Trucks  and  on  Fordson  tractors 
since  they  were  introduced. 

This  is  a  striking  tribute  to  Champ¬ 
ion  dependability  because  no 
organization  insists  on  higher 
standards  than  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Champions  aid  Ford  engines  to 
deliver  the  very  best  service.  A 
new  set  at  least  once  a  year  is  real 
economy  because  they  save  their 
cost  in  oil  and  gas  and  improve 
engine  performance. 

More  than  95,000  dealers  sell 
Champions .  Champion  X  is  60 
cents.  Blue  Box  for  all  other  cars , 

75  cents.  You  will  know  the 
genuine  by  the  double-ribbed  silli - 
manite  core . 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd* 
Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Ever#  Engine 


Leaking  Belfry. — The  belfry  of  these 
old-time  country  churches  is  a  problem. 
The  .heavy  bell  causes  the  floor  to  settle, 
and  then  it  leaks  and  leaks.  We  have 
poured  melted  pitch  and  tar  over  this  tin 
floor  for  some  years.  It  would  melt  some 
on  hot  days  and  blow  down  on  the  roof. 
We  put  gravel  on  it.  The  Parson  has 
learned  that  you  must  have  only  very 
small  stones  in  the  gravel.  Stones  like 
butternuts  are  too  big,  they  settle  clear  to 
the  bottom,  then  loosen,  blow  away,  and 
leave  a  hole  for  the  water  to  go  through. 
George  and  the  Parson  went  down  and 
took  what  they  call  liquid  cement  and 
put  on  this  time.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
tar,  only  takes  several  weeks  to  harden. 
We  put  fine  gravel  and  sand  on  this.  The 
company  claims  this  will  not  melt  and 
run  off  like  far.  Incidentally,  George  and 
the  Parson  fixed  up  the  greatest  back¬ 
stop  for  the  ball  you  ever  saw. 

The  School  Helps. — The  other  day 
the  Parson  drove  up  to  the  school  near 
his  church,  and  it  being  clean-up  week, 
the  teacher  and  all  the  children  went 
down  to  the  church  with  him  and  we  had 
the  greatest  cleaning  up  you  ever  saw. 
The  girls  and  teacher  and  Mrs.  Parson 
cleaned  out  the  church  and  the  boys  and 
the  Parson  cut  down  the  bushes,  cleaning 
it  up  to  the  brook,  and  we  put  in  seats 
in  the  shade  for  watching  the  games  and 
eating  lunch  out  of  doors.  Honest  to 
goodness,  if  a  boy  should  be  strolling 
along  by  that  way  of  a  'Sunday,  you 
would  hardly  have  <to  give  him  a  whaling 
to  get  him  to  stop  off  for  a  while ! 

A  Whole  District. — We  did  a  new 
stunt  a  while  ago  (could  the  Parson’s 
church  ever  do  another  new  thing?)  We 
invited  a  district  school  about  four  miles 
from  our  church  to  come  and  visit  us  for 
a  social  and  sing  in  the  church.  The 
Parson  brought  nine  besides  himself  and 
Mrs.  Parson  in  his  car,  and  one  of  the 
parents  brought  the  rest  in  his.  What  a 
good  time  we  had  with  our  company  that 
night !  How  they  all  sang  and  spoke 
pieces  in  the  church,  and  then  we  took 
them  all  home  again.  Tonight  our  church 
children  are  going  over  to  that  school- 
house  for  a  lawn  party.  The  Parson 
must  go  and  mix  up  the  ice  cream  now. 
As  he  looks  out  of  the  window  a  crow 
has  just  lighted  on  a  post  and  is  looking 
down  at  those  young  chickens.  The  other 
day  he  seemed  to  be  right  down  on  the 


A  Riverside  Tire  put 
on  my  Buickoneyear 
ago,  with  Ward’s  V 
Heavy  Duty  Tube,  j 
still  has  in  it  the 
same  air — that’s 
going  some! 

D.  S. Robbins, 

Las  Cruces ,  N.  Mex. 


Riverside 

Oversize  TP  T 12. 17  C 

Cord  1  il\£d  TUBES 

Quality  Equal  to  the  Best 
at  Prices  Very  Much  Lower 


Forget  that  the  price  is  low.  Just 
consider  quality  alone.  Compare 
service  and  mileage,  and  you  will 
find  that  Riverside  Tires  give  you 
all  you  get  in  any  tire — give  you 
just  as  long  mileage,  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  made  to 
sell  at  a  low  price.  They  are  made 
to  be  as  good  as  any  tire.  They  cost 
just  as  much  to  make,  just  as  much 
for  fabric  and  rubber,  the  difference 
in  price  is  a  difference  in  profit. 
They  cost  less  to  sell. 

Ward’s  is  the  Largest 
Retailer  of  Tires 
in  the  World 

Quality  equal  to  the  best  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  even  a  fairly  good 
tire  costs  has  made  Ward’s  the 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  all 
the  world.  We  sell  5,000  to 
6,000  tires  per  day.  Hundreds 


of  thousands  of  people  use  nothing 
but  Riversides.  Why  not  you  too? 
When  a  Riverside  gives  you  all  you 
can  get  in  any  tire,  why  pay  more? 

Greater  Protection  Against 
Skidding 

Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and 
extra  thick  side  studs  and  the  husky 
ribs  of  Riverside  Cords  grab  the 
slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest 
protection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  saf¬ 
est  tire,  the  most  satisfactory  tire 
and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  fifty-three  years  Ward’s  have 
sold  “Quality”  goods  only — with  a 
definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery 
Ward  85  Co.  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  buy  a  tire 
with  a  better  guarantee. 


I  bought  a  River- 
side  Cord  tire  a 
year  ago  and  must 
say  I  never  took  it 
off  the  rim  yet. 
Used  it  every  day. 
All  my  tires  from 
now  on  will  be 
Riverside  Over¬ 
size  Cords. 

Arthur  Mueller, 
Jackson  port,  Wis. 


I  have  had  two 
Riverside  Cords 
on  my  car  for 
fifteen  months 
and  they  are  still 
good.  I  use  this 
car  every  day  in 
the  year  over  all 
kinds  of  roads.  I 
recommend 
Riversides  to 
everyone  who 
wants  the  most 
for  their  money. 

F.  B.  Pinnell, 

Cuba,  Mo. 


'Uju 


Montgomery  Ward  €?Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  from  one  firm  in  Ohio 
for  New  England  distribution,  a  man 
traveling  right  with  the  car  to  care  for 
them.  In  shipping  day-old  chicks,  now, 
they  put  on  the  extra  government  stamp 
for  careful  handling,  but  they  tie  two 
boxes  together  so  it  only  makes  12J/> 
cents  each. 

“Nerve.” — Is  it  nerve  or  is  it  stealing? 
The  Parson  was  rather  surprised  the  other 
day,  as  he  sat  here  at  his  old  typewriter 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  a  man 
streaking  across  the  lot  with  an  empty 
bag  in  hand.  Looking  ahead  of  him,  if 
there  wasn’t  another  man  at  our  dump 
filling  up  bags  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 
fWe  put  a  good  deal  of  iron  stuff  up  there 
that  we  expect  to  use  some  time,  especial¬ 
ly  in  concrete  work.  Glancing  over  to 
the  barn,  if  there  wasn’t  another  man, 
hovering  around  the  buildings  and  a 
great  truck  standing  in  the  road.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  were  just  about  going  to  clean 
the  place  out ;  one  big  bag  of  stuff  had 
been  hidden  under  an  apple  tree,  so  if 
•they  were  ordered  off  they  could  get  it 
some  other  time.  One  wonders  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  place  if  no 
one  had  been  around.  The  truck  was 
stopped  over  back  of  the  barn  so  it  would 
not  easily  be  seen.  They  didn’t  ask  any¬ 
body  as  “there  didn’t  seem  to  be  anybody 
round.” 

Lost  the  Hay. — A  new  menace  to  the 
farmer  from  the  auto  seemed  to  have  ap¬ 
peared.  A  tremendously  hard-working 
man  with  a  big  family  and  a  big  mort¬ 
gage  was  going  along  with  a  load  of  hay 
on  the  State  road  when,  a  little  while 
after  a  car  had  passed  him,  the  load 
burst  into  'flames.  A  cigar  or  cigarette 
but  had  been  thrown  from  the  car  right 
into  the  hay.  What  a  performance  that 
was !  Of  course  it  is  a  total  loss  and  he 
has  no  idea  what  the  number  of  the 
car  was.  The  Parson  is  certainly  glad 
that  none  of  his  boys  so  far  have  shown 
any  inclination  to  smoke.  He  never  had 
any  desire  to  smoke  himself  nor  any  money 
to  spend  on  tobacco.  Every  year  he  is 
boned  for  money  to  help  certain  poor 
divinity  students  get  an  education,  and 
then  he  goes  to  visit  them  and  finds  their 
rooms  fairly  reeking  with  cigarette  smoke. 
As  the  Parson  contemplated  this  it  irri¬ 
tated  him  more  and  more,  and  now  no 
more  of  his  money  goes  to  that  school. 

The  Tin  Can  Hurt  (Some.  —  Well, 
sister  has  had  a  weeping  spell  because 
'Flossie  took  her  wheel  to  go  up  to  the 
neighbor’s  and  got  a  great  nail  in  the 
tire.  It  went  in  and  out  again.  But  she 
is  being  assured  that  it  can  be  vulcanized 
“just  like  the  tire  on  the  big  car.”  (The 
Parson  certainly  hopes  it  doesn’t  cost  as 
much).  Shelley  has  practiced  on  the 
piano  for  some  six  hours  and  is  now 
down  cellar  sprouting  potatoes  —  both 
processes  good  for  his  fingers.  “Ta”  is 
just  getting  over  the  measles.  Be  sure 
and  keep  them  in  bed  long  enough  when 
they  have  measles.  George  is  over  mak¬ 
ing  ice  cream,  for  down  country  party  to¬ 
night.  He  has  bought  a  wonderful  Ford 
to  deliver  mail  with  this  Summer  for  the 
sum  of  $50.  There  must  be  enough  old 
Ford  parts  around  the  place  to  duplicate 
practically  anything  it  may  need.  The 
Parson  hears  a  woman  was  knocked 
down  by  a  dog  over  in  the  next  'town.  Be¬ 
fore  she  was  able  to  scramble  to  her  feet 
a  Ford  car  ran  over  her.  The  owner  of 
the  dog  rushed  out  and  asked  her  if  the 
dog  hurt  her.  “No,  no,  the  dog  didn’t  hurt 
me  at  all  but  that  tin  can  that  was  tied 
to  his  tail  bruised  me  up  some.” 


Spruce  Trees  from  Seed 

We  have  two  large  spruce  trees  which 
now  carry  some  brown  burs  which  I 
think  must  be  seed.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  to  raise  some  spruce  seedlings  from 
them?  I  suppose  they  are  broken  up  and 
the  little  pieces  planted?  M.  a.  p. 

These  “burs”  or  cones  are  really  mere¬ 
ly  the  empty  houses  in  which  the  spruce 
seed  developed  last  season,  and  which 
have  by  this  time  shed  their  precious  bur¬ 
dens.  The  seeds  of  “conifers,”  as  the 
,  cone-bearing  evergreens  are  called,  are 
formed  between  the  scales  of  the  cones. 
There  they  develop  until  in  early  Fall 
the  cones  open  and  the  seeds  are  released. 
Accordingly  tfre  seed  must  be  gathered 
before  the  cones  open,  usually  just  as  the 
tips  begin  to  open.  The  cones  are  kept 
indoors  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  the  seed 
planted  out  in  the  early  Spring  in  a  sandy 
loam,  lightly  covered,  and  shaded  with 
some  sort  of  lath  or  brush  screening.  The 
young  seedlings  are  usually  left  in  the 
seed  beds  for  two  full  years,  and  then 
transplanted  to  be  grown  a  third  year 
before  setting  out.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  trees  cannot  be  purchased 
much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
raised.  The  various  State  forestry  com¬ 
missions  furnish  small  trees  for  refores¬ 
tation  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

H.  B.  T. 


•Soph  :  '“But  I  don’t  think  I  deserve  an 
absolute  zero.”  Prof:  “Neither  do  I,  but 
it  is  the  lowest  mark  that  I  am  allowed 
to  give.” — ‘Washington  Cougar’s  Paw. 


Giant  Shingles  are 
ideal  for  neuv  con¬ 
struction  although 
specially  adapted  for 
reroofing. 


Here’s  proved  economy  for  you— 

Barrett  Giant  Reroofing  Shingles 


Slate-Surfaced  Shingles 
(Green  Red  Blue-Black) 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic  Octagonal  Shingles 

Roll  Roofings 

Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green  Red  Blue-Black) 


HANKS  to  their  extra 
size  (12  inches  by  14 
inches)  fewer  Giants  and  392 
less  nails  are  needed  per  square 
than  with  ordinary  shingles — 
a  big  saving  in  laying  costs. 

Extra  thick,  as  well  as  extra 
large,  Barrett  Giants  can  be 
nailed  right  over  the  old  roof! 
That’s  the  modern  method — 
and  it’s  sound  economy. 

No  longer  any  need  to  tear 
off  the  old  roof — a  big  item  of 
labor  cost  done  away  with. 
(No  more  broken  shrubbery, 
no  more  litter  of  splinters.)  In 
addition  this  “over  the  old 
roof”  method  gives  a  double¬ 
thick  protection. 

Barrett  Giants  never  rot  or 
rust  and  so  never  need  upkeep 


(painting,  staining,  etc.). 
They’re  fire-safe,  too  —  proof, 
against  flying  sparks  or  embers. 

Lastingly  surfaced  with  slate 
in  three  colors  —  dark  red, 
moss-green  or  blue-black — they 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
any  home.  Ask  the  nearest 
Barrett  dealer  to  show  you 
Barrett  Giants.  There’s  a  Bar¬ 
rett  Roofing  that  is  100%  right 
for  any  building  on  your  farm. 

This  Book  Tells  How  to 
Make  Old  Houses  Attractive 

“Better  Homes  from  Old 
Houses”  gives  practical  altera¬ 
tion  suggestions  for  making  old 
houses  more  attractive,  more 
comfortable  and  worth  more 
money.  Send  for  it  —  today ! 


W&  ROOFINGS 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  40  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  Canada : 

The  Barrett  Company.  Limited.  2021  St.  Hubert  Street.  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  10  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  copy 
of  “Better  Homes  from  Old  Houses,”  which  shows 
all  the  familiar  types  of  old  style  houses  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  remodeling  them. 

Your  Name . 

R.  F.  D.  No . . . 

Town . State . 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

CL  ^a,Ve^  Currant*,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melon*,  Flower*.  Tree*  an 
shrub*  from  Insects.  I’ut  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  price 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork. 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

BARKER  3  Garden  Tools  in  T,<>r  I 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife— like  a  lawn 
mower.  ‘‘Be»t  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 

right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it — do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 


BARKER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  57.  David  City,  Neb. 


AtoePepilorePower 


y-Power 

▼  RU.  pat  OFF  4 


*£lmeS. 


Day  Trial 
Offer 


9% 

TIMER 

You  take  no  chances  when  you 
buy  a  HY-POWER  Timer.  Order 
one  today.  It  after  using  it  CO 
days  you  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
best  timer  you  have  ever  used, 
we  will  gladly  refund  'your 
money.  No  quibbling.  Can  you 
ask  more  1 

Average  life  well  over 
18,000  miles 
HY-POWER  MFG.  CORP'N,  Dept.  D.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


60 

Send 


no  money- 
pay  posfknan  $1. 
($1.26  Went  of 
the  Rockies.  C, 
$1.50  GanadaV1 
and  Foreign 
Co  u  ntrlea). 
plus  postage. 

Act  Today ! 


,  o  f 

1 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America's  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cui- 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE. 

M Built  in  2  sizes.  -Africa  Prices  5 

I  1 

I  Bi 

I  T' 

■  3807 
M  Mini 


tivates,  etc. 

\  Built  in  2  sizes. 

The  New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St. N. E. 

,  Minneapolis, Minn.'^JQH^L. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bare8!™.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
*  *rEiL„„Sto?ked,  and  e  a  u  i  p  p  ad.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Wideoer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“the  auto  hog” 
•Part  II 


This  is  the  story  my  friend  told  me 
of  his  experience  as  an  auto  hog  : 

When  I  was  at  college  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ‘college  widow.’  I  pre¬ 
sume  there  is  always  such  a  character  in 
every  college  town.  She  isn’t  a  widow 
generally,  but  a  more  or  less  cheerful  imi¬ 
tation  of  what  we  call  a  ‘vamp.’  No  one 
knows  how  many'  years  she  has  watched 
the  calf  freshman  pass  on  to  the  digni¬ 
fied  senior  and  then  pass  out  of  view.  She 
is  usually  harmless  enough,  but  her  idea 
of  a  satisfactory  life  seems  to  be  one 
long  continued  play  with  callow  youths 
who  are  sometimes  almost  young  enough 
to  be  her  children.  The  ‘college  widow’ 
seems  to  be  an  institution  at  most  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  a  great  mystery  how  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  retain  her  youthful  appearance 
and  high  spirits,  but  somehow  she  man¬ 
ages  to  do  it.  Well,  I  was  young,  and  I 
must  admit  I  was  foolish.  Father’s  farm 
was  small,  and  he  had  a  hard  push  to 
bring  up  his  family.  I  had  taught  school 
two  Winters  and  worked  out  as  hired 
man,  so  I  had  a  little  money  for  a  start. 
I  had  had  no  chance  to  go  out  with  the 
girls,  and  when  this  ‘college  widow’  came 
smiling  along  telling  how  much  she 
thought  of  ‘self-made  men’  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  well,  what’s  the  use  of 
trying  to  describe  it?  I  sometimes  think 
that  our  beloved  ancestors  in  their  great 
and  laudable  desire  to  keep  their  children 
straight,  prepared  their  entrance  into 
crooked  ways  by  keeping  them  out  of  so¬ 
ciety.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
let  the  boys  and  girls  become  acquainted 
and  frankly  trust  them.  Well,  anyway  I 
came  to  imagine  this  ‘college  widow’  was 
a  full  copy  of  Tennyson’s  Princess  Ida — • 
‘tall,  stately  and  divinely  fair’  and  I 
failed  to  pass  a  couple  of  studies.  I 
found  that  my  hard-earned  money  was 
very  easily  spent — but  I  think  now  it  was 
after  all,  a  good  investment.  It  all  came 
to  a  head  on  Decoration  Day.  My  uncle 
was  killed  in  the  war,  and  father  always 
kept  the  holiday.  No  matter  how  work 
was  pressing  he  always  hitched  up  and 
drove  his  family  to  town.  We  always 
carried  flags  and  marched  behind  the 
veterans.  Mother  and  the  girls  helped 
carry  the  flowers  and  marched  with  the 
woman’s  auxiliary.  Father  never  would 
let  us  stay  to  the  ball  game.  He  said 
it  profaned  the  day.  We  were  brought 
up  to  realize  what  the  day  meant  to  those 
who  went  through  the  war,  and  when  I 
went  to  college  father  told  me  that  such 
observance  was  more  needed  at  college 
than  anywhere  else.  So  when  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  came  I  expected  to  march  with 
the  students  behind  the  G.  A.  R.  and  do 
what  I  knew  father  always  did.  I  don’t 
suppose  we  can  make  these  young  people 
understand  what  Decoration  Day  meant 
to  us.  Why  in  one  presidential  campaign 
we  sang  with  great  effect  a  song  which 
described  our  candidate,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  his  rival. 

“  ‘Fishing  though  he  never  went  on 
Decoration  Day — under  the  banner  pro¬ 
tection  !’ 

“It  went  to  the  tune  of  Marching 
Through  Georgia’ — and  how  we  did  roar 
it  out.” 

*  +  *  *  * 

But.  just  before  the  celebration  I  got  a 
note  from  the  college  widow  which  blew 
all  my  good  resolutions  sky  high.  A  few 
choice  sports  had  planned  to  go  to  Oak 
Lake,  a  near-by  pleasure  resort,  and  en¬ 
joy  a  picnic  and  dance.  Her  uncle  was 
to  drive  them  out  in  his  wagon — this  was 
long  before  the  days  of  gasoline — and  I 
must  come.  7  know  you  can't  refuse  my 
special  invitation.  I  shall  look  for  you! 
The  college  widow  certainly  understood 
human  nature.  Dancing  on  Decoration 
Day?  Not  marching  with  the  G.  A.  R. ? 
It  was  true — she  knew  she  could  look 
for  me.  My  aunt,  a  spinster,  thin,  angu¬ 
lar  and  spectacled,  heard  about  it  later. 
She  pointed  a  long  finger  at  me  and  re¬ 
marked,  “I  cannot  understand  how  any¬ 
one  could  be  induced  to  do  such  a  thing?” 
She  is  probably  right,  but  then  she  never 
was  a  college  widow.  It  was  a  20-mile 
trip,  and  we  drove  slowly  out  in  the 
afternoon.  We  sang  and  chattered  as 
young  people  do,  the  college  widow  on 
the  back  seat  packed  in  between  two  of 
her  admirers.  It  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  we  passed  a  lonely  house  with 
a  little  lawn  in  front  of  it.  An  old 
soldier  with  his  Grand  Army  hat  and 
coat  sat  under  a  tree  beside  the  fence. 
Close  beside  him  in  a  little  garden  spot 
grew  the  most  beautiful  red  flower  I 
ever  saw.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  botanist 
to  know  what  it  was  but  it  was  a  won¬ 
der.  The  college  widow  saw  it  and  her 
face  lighted.  She  called  out  with  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  spoiled  child : 

“Oh  I  want  that — have  I  no  knight 
here  to  get  it  for  me?” 

There  were  five  young  fellows  in  that 
wagon — all  slaves  of  the  college  widow, 
but  four  of  them  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  hesitated.  Then  the  appealing  glance 
of  the  widow  fell  upon  me.  It  was  the 
same  glance  of  the  eyes,  the  same  foolish 
dare  which  all  through  the  ages  has  sent 


men  out  to  risk  their  lives  uselessly  and 
often  with  shame.  Even  as  I  looked  at 
the  woman  I  noticed  the  little  wrinkles 
around  her  eyes  and  the  depression  which 
was  starting  at  her  mouth.  I  knew 
I  was  utterly  foolish  and  dishonorable, 
but  I  jumped  out  of  that  wagon,  vaulted 
over  the  fence,  snatched  the  flower  and 
came  back  with  it.  The  widow  took  it 
with  a  smile  and  pinned  it  to  her  breast. 
The  old  man  in  the  yard  jumped  from  his 
seat  and  stood  by  the  fence  shaking  his 
stick  impotently.  The  young  folks 
laughed  at  him.  I  was  a  hero — but  there 
was  something  gnawing  at  my  heart 
which  all  the  widow’s  smiles  could  not 
check.  That  night  I  expected  of  course 
to  have  the  first  dance  with  the  widow, 
but  when  I  went  after  her  I  found  a 
middle-aged  man  attending  her. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  widow,  “but 
here’s  my  old  friend  Mr.  Smith  who  in¬ 
sists  on  mopolizing  me  !” 

And  Mr.  Spiith  looked  me  over  “kindly 
but  firmly”  as  if  he  would  say  “run  away 
little  boy  and  be  good.  Her  playtime  is 
over,  I’m  it  now.” 

Well,  I  got  out  of  the  dance  hall.  Be¬ 
side  the  door  stood  a  box  of  rubbish — 
and,  thrown  consp.cuously  into  the  waste 


was  the  red  flower  I  had  stolen  from  the 
old  soldier.  And  a  young  fellow  stepped 
up  to  me  and  said  in  a  business-like  way  : 

“’Now  then,  your  share  of  the  expense 
for  this  trip  is  $9.75.  I’ll  take  it  now 
and  settle  up.”  I  had  just  $15  in  all  the 
world.  And  so,  as  the  preacher  used  to 
say,  “here  endeth  the  first  lesson!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  second  lesson  came  up  two  years 
later.  Along  the  last  of  May  I  struck  a 
little  week-end  job.  A  man  in  the  college 
town  had  traded  a  trotting  horse  for  a 
work  horse  and  several  head  of  cattle, 
and  he  offered  me  $5  to  ride  the  trotter 
to  a  town  some  40  miles  away  and  drive 
back  the  other  stock.  Any  job  of  that 
sort  was  pure  velvet  to  me.  I  delivered 
the  trotter  and  started  back,  but  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  slow,  and  night  found  me  on  the 
road  some  15  miles  from  home.  I  finally 
made  a  bargain  with  a  farmer  to  let  me 
turn  the  cattle  into  his  pasture  and  keep 
me  over  night.  After  supper  this  farmer 
and  I  sat  awhile  and  talked. 

“This  education  you  tell  about,”  said 
my  host,  “may  be  all  right,  but  what’s  it 
amount  to  if  you  pay  all  your  character 
for  it?  My  cousin  rented  a  farm  down 
near  the  college.  There  was  one  peach 
tree  near  the  back  door.  The  late  frost 
that  year  killed  every  peach  except  two 
on  that  tree.  They  grew  along  through 
the  Summer  and  Charlie  and  his  family 
watched  them  like  hawks,  always  think¬ 


ing  of  the  nice  little  time  they  would 
have  when  those  peaches  got  ripe.  They 
could  have  them  for  supper  and  all  the 
family  would  remember  as  they  ate  them 
how  they  had  watched  the  growth  all 
(Summer.  Charlie  had  some  of  those  col¬ 
lege  boys  help  him  in  the  harvest,  and 
they  saw  those  peaches.  Do  you  know 
that  the  day  before  the  family  planned  to 
eat  them  those  fellows  come  in  the  night 
and  stole  that  fruit?  They  meant  noth¬ 
ing  but  peaches  to  those  students — to 
Charlie’s  family  they  meant  just  about  all 
there  was  in  life.  Those  fellows  didn’t 
steal  peaches — they  stole  love  and  life. 
What  did  they  do  it  for?” 

What  could  I  say?  I  knew  the  boys 
who  did  that  thoughtless  thing.  They 
were  simply  an  older  generation  of  auto 
hogs ! 

“Then  there  was  old  Uncle  Henry  Ben¬ 
son,”  the  farmer  went  on.  “Lived  half  a 
mile  south  of  here.  Old  soldier — wounded 
at  Gettysburg.  The  last  Grand  Army 
man  in  this  town — others  dead  or  moved 
away.  Two  years  ago  Uncle  Henry  went 
off  somewhere  for  Winter  and  some  one 
gave  him  some  new  kind  of  a  plant.  Old 
man  brought  it  home  and  planted  it  in 
the  front  yard,  and  it  beats  all  how  he 
did  watch  and  tend  it.  You  might  say 
his  whole  life  was  in  that  plant.  Just 
before  Decoration  Day  the  plant  put  out 
a  big  red  flower — nothing  like  it  ever  seen 
before  in  these  parts.  The  old  man  pretty 
near  slept  with  it  so  as  to  keep  it  for 


It  takes  fewer  bushels  of  wheat  to 
buy  a  binder  today  than  it  did  in 

1913*14 — before  the  war! 


McCormick 

and 

Deering 


THE  BINDER  and  GRAIN  belong  together; 

you  must  figure  them  together.  When  you 
consider  the  present  prices  of  wheat  (lower  now 
than  they  were)  and  of  all  other  grains,  too,  you 
will  realize  that  the  binder  now  costs  you  less  in 
terms  of  grain  that  it  would  have  cost  twelve 
years  ago. 

It  was  poor  economy  to  use  an  over -repaired 
binder  in  1913  but  it  will  be  worse  economy  to  run 
a  worn-out  machine  in  1925.  You  cannot  afford 
the  risk.  Grain  prices  are  too  high  for  that,  and 
binders— which  have  always  sold  at  extremely 
low  figures,  considering  general  price  levels, 
quality  and  pound -for-pound  values — have  been 
lowered  further. 

When  you  make  use  of  the  larger  binder  capac¬ 
ities  and  the  crop -saving  improvements,  a  new 
binder  in  your  grain  may  pay  back  its  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  one  harvest  or  two,  in  the  savings  in 
grain  and  time. 

Don’t  take  the  chance  of  a  breakdown  or  steady 
loss  of  high-priced  grain  this  season.  Harvest  the 
year’s  crops  with  a  brand-new  improved  McCor¬ 
mick  or  Deering  grain  binder. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °Jn^ZTal7) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
go  in  at  the  McCormick - 
Deering  dealer’s  and  look 
over  the  new  McCormick 
or  Deering  Qrain  Binder 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  an  old,  out¬ 
dated  binder,  here  are  a  few  of  the 
strong  points  in  the  1925  McCormick 
and  Deering  binders  which  your  ma¬ 
chine  is  lacking  today:  Better  Construc¬ 
tion;  Improved  Bearings;  Improved  Bevel 
Gears  and  Chains;  Lighter  Draft;  Outside 
Reel  Support ;  Perfected  Binder  and  Knot - 
ter;  Qrain-saving  Floating  Elevator;  Im¬ 
proved  Bundle  Carrier;  Tongue  Truck  for 
Steadying  and  Carrying  Loads. 

4  4  « 

Is  your  binder  of  6-ft.  cut?  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  these  days  of  high  labor 
costs  a  new  8-ft.  McCormick  or  Deer¬ 
ing  binder  will  cut  one-third  more  grain, 
saving  time,  labor,  money. 

4  4  4 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  remark¬ 
able  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder, 
made  to  be  run  by  power  take-off  from 
the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor — the 
fast  harvesting  outfit  cutting  10-ft. 
swaths  and  doing  as  much  work  with 
one  man  as  two  men  can  do  with  two 
regular  7 -ft.  binders. 

4  4  4 

Binder  Twine:  Arrange  early  for 
your  harvest  twine  requirements.  In¬ 
sure  saving  all  the  grain  and  prevent¬ 
ing  delay  and  trouble  by  ordering  a 
supply  of  McCormick,  Deering,  or 
International,  wound  in  the  convenient 
“ Big  Ball.  ” 


GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER 
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WITTE  2  ?:  Engine 


Here's  an  amazing  bargain — this  special 
Pump  Jack  extra  with  the  famous  rugged, 


dependable  WITTE  2  H-P.  Throttling-Governor  En¬ 
gine.  Develops  surplus  horse-power  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  or  tops.  Simple  and  cheaper  to 
operate,  trouble-proof  and  easy  to  start.  Equipped 
with  the  celebrated  WICO  Magneto.  Think  of  it— 
a  complete  power  unit  for  pumping  only  $56.95  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ($61.00  at  Pittsburgh) — a  regular 
$79.00  value.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
—wire  at  my  expense  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  24  hour 
shipments  from  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh. 


EXTRA! 

Order  now  from  this  ad 
and  I’ll  also  send  you 
Twelve  feet  of  guar¬ 
anteed  beltingcomplete 
with  belt  lacing,  five 
pounds  of  cup  grease, 
one  oil  can  and  a  pair 
of  pliers.  With  all  this 
free  equipment  you 
have  a  complete  pow¬ 
er  unit  for  pumping. 
ORDER  NOW! 


Easy  Terms 

GET  MY 
FREE  BOOK 

EASY  TERMS  on  all 
pumping  outfits  and 
engines— write  me  to¬ 
day  for  my  free  pump¬ 
ing  book  or  my  New 
Illustrated  Engine 
Catalog.  Gives  low 
prices  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  small  and 
large  pumping  outfits. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1895  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 
for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


11/  It's  Easy  to  Get 

Wholesale 


AND 

SAVE 


PRICES 

On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
sJ!  water  systems,  gasoline 

«  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
I  hold  electric  appliances. 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

'  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 


/ 


Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St. 

Utica,  N.Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
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Decoration  Day  and  put  it  on  liis  wife’s 
grave.  You  see  these  old  fellows  get 
sorter  sentimental  as  time  goes  on.  Come 
along  the  day  before  Decoration  Day  the 
old  man  sat  out  by  liis  flower  and  a 
crowd  of  these  college  dudes  came  driv¬ 
ing  past.  A  woman  got  her  eye  on  that 
flower  and  pointed  at  it.  Some  young 
fellow  jumped  the  fence,  grabbed  that 
flower  right  under  Uncle  Henry’s  nose 
and  ran  back  and  handed  it  to  the 
woman.  Folks  heard  the  old  man  yell 
and  ran  out  to  find  him  by  the  fence 
shaking  his  stick.  He  fell  right  down  on 
the  ground  in  a  sort  of  a  stroke,  and 
hasn’t  been  fully  right  since.  Now  what 
I  want  to  know  is  what  good  is  education 
if  it  lets  men  do  such  things  as  that? 
That’s  why  I  say  education  takes  char¬ 
acter  out  of  a  man.” 

I  must  confess  that  I  sat  and  listened 
to  that  farmer  with  a  great  flood  of 
shame  singing  over  and  through  me.  I 
had  played  a  contemptible  part  in  his¬ 
tory.  I  was  a  thief,  a  destroyer  of  faith 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  fought 
for  his  country.  Just  a  mean,  contempt¬ 
ible  auto  hog — that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  We  sat  there  for  awhile  in  silence. 
Out  in  the  kitchen  the  women  with  the 
hired  man  and  a  neighbor  were  practicing 
a  Decoration  Day  song.  I  remember  that 
it  was  to  the  tune  of  “Kitty  Wells,”  a 
popular  negro  melody  : 

“When  'flowery  Summer  is  at  hand 

And  Spring  has  decked  the  earth  in 
bloom, 

We  hither  bring  with  loving  hand 

Bright  flowers  to  deck  our  soldier’s 
tomb. 

“They  died  our  country  to  redeem 
And  from  the  loving  earth  we  bring 
The  wealth  of  hill  and  vale  and  stream 
This  grateful  land’s  best  offering !” 

Very  dreary  poetry  it  was,  but  it  added 
to  the  shame  I  felt  as  these  fresh  country 
voices  sent  the  music  to  us. 

“Practicing  for  Decoration  Day,”  said 
my  friend.  “We’re  in  bad  luck  this  year. 
The  speaker  can’t  come,  and  there  is  no 
one  else  we  can  find !  Say” — he  spoke 
up  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  “Why  can’t 
you  come  and  talk  to  us?  You’re  at  col¬ 
lege  and  ought  to  know  how  to  talk. 
Won’t  be  many  there — but  we  ought  to 
have  a  speaker.” 

I  confess  that  I  had  planned  to  spend 
my  $5  in  very  different  ways,  but  it  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  me  that  here  was  at  least  a 
poor  chance  for  me  to  make  some  little 
recompense  for  my  sin.  I  knew  what  a 
poor  little  meeting  it  would  be — but  I 
said  I  would  come. 

The  farmer  went  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  called  to  his  wife : 

“iSay  ma,  it’s  all  right.  I’ve  got  a 
speaker  after  all.  I  induced  this  man 
here  to  speak.  He’s  Professor — say,  what 
did  you  say  your  name  was?” 

His  wife  was  a  critical  woman  not  so 
optimistic  as  her  husband — harder  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  She  ran  an  appaising  eye  over  me. 

“Better  than  nothing,  I  suppose — but 
to  me  he  don’t  look  it.  We’ll  have  to 
practice  another  song  if  we  expect  to  have 
any  great  service.  Tell  Brother  Graham 
to  run  out  his  prayer  a  little  longer.” 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  at  that 
meeting  and  listened  to  a  reformed  auto¬ 
hog.  H.  W.  C. 


A  Jersey  man  and  Dogs 

I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  dogs.  They  come  into  my  garden 
and  play  and  run  around.  I  plant  beets, 
carrots  and  lettuce  and  they  run  over 
these  plants  causing  them  to  be  covered 
up  when  small,  and  to  be  broken  when 
large.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
law  is  as  to  dogs  trespassing  and  doing 
damage  in  New  Jersey.  Do  I  have  to 
have  a  wire  fence  around  my  garden  to 
keep  out  dogs?  I  was  informed  that  in 
some  States  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
fence  around  one’s  farm  or  garden,  and 
if  one  did  not  have  his  place  fenced  in 
he  could  not  hold  the  owner  of  dog  re¬ 
sponsible  for  trespassing  or  damage  that 
the  dog  would  do.  Is  this  true  of  the 
law  in  New  Jersey?  '  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

In  some  thickly  populated  communi¬ 
ties,  where  gardens  are  made  the  trespas¬ 
sing  dog  is  worse  than  the  wandering  hen. 
In  New  Jersey  any  gardener  may  main¬ 
tain  an  action  against  the  owner  of  any 
dag  running  at  large  over  his  property 
for  damages  thereto.  We  advise  you  in 
bringing  this  action  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  brought  against  the  owner  of  each  dog 
separately,  and  asks  for  the  damages 
done  by  the  dog.  You  may  recover  for 
the  loss  of  value  of  the  crops  you  might 
have  taken  from  the  section  of  the  land 
destroyed  by  the  dog.  It  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  prove  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  crops  at  maturity. 

The  New  Jersey  dog  law  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  as  too  much  is  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  local  government,  but  if 
you  can  prove  damages  you  will  have  a 
case  against  the  owner  of  the  dog. 


Who  owns  the  telephone? 

For  seven  carefree  years  young  John  Graves  worked 
in  the  car  shops  at  Orenville,  spending  his  dollars  as 
fast  as  he  earned  them.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to 
foreman,  he  was  married  and  moved  to  a  little  white 
house  on  Orchard  Avenue.  Life  was  happier  than 
ever,  but  spare  dollars  were  not  more  plentiful,  espe¬ 
cially  after  a  third  member  was  added  to  the  family. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  plant  superintendent 
showed  John  the  wisdom  of  saving  a  part  of  his  earn¬ 
ings,  for  the  satisfaction  it  would  bring,  and  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  emergencies  and  old  age.  He  and  his 
young  wife,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  difficult  art 
of  economy,  and  finally  they  came  to  know  the  joys  of 
saving  and  of  safe  investment. 

Today  John  Graves,  and  many  thousands  like  him, 
own  the  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  This  company  is  owned  by  more 
people  than  any  other,  and  the  great  majority  of  its 
owners — laborers,  clerks,  housewives,  business  men  and 
others — have  bought  it  with  their  savings.  As  its  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown,  the  number  of  its  shareholders  has  in¬ 
creased  until  now  one  out  of  every  forty-five  telephone 
subscribers  is  also  a  stockholder. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System t  Universal  Service 


UNADILLA 


jsmnnn&l 


fa  TANKS 
Wk  VATS 


TUBS 


More  for  Your  Money 

Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


“R®o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Weseil  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book] 
No.  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

623-673  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


ff 
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Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


NEW  CUT  PRICE 

BARGAIN  BOOK 


a  rod  of  Fencing,  Gat 
Barb  Wire,  Roofing 
\  Paints  until  you  get  my  new  Catalog. 

I’VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  you 
BEST  quality  at  lowest  prices. 
Remember,  my  money  -  back 
guarantee inaures  perfect  eat- 
lafaction. Write  for  Free  Book. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.4304CIeveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfls,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  AH  steel, 
_y>’ritc  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

Dept.  407  Kokomo,  ind. 


DIRECT  ■ 

rriQM  factory 


TE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Dartysz  Virus. 

■a  _  _  n  ■  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■“T©©  BOOK  ntice.tellingaboutVIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd. 


121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  tsso 

fitblbhed  weekly  by  the  Hnral  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  fl.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HE  meeting  of  the  New  York  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  at  Fonda  on  .Tune  0  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  old-time  gatherings  where  country 
people,  free  and  unbossed,  meet  to  express  their 
feelings  on  public  questions.  Nowadays  country 
people  are  usually  so  well  supervised  and  organized 
by  their  “leaders”  that  most  gatherings  of  this  sort 
are  quite  perfunctory  in  their  spirit.  Everyone 
seems  to  feel  thqt  they  are  not  quite  free  to  express 
their  true  opinions  because,  by  doing  so,  they  might 
hurt  the  organization  or  the  prospects  of  some 
leader.  There  will  be  nothing  of  that  sort  at  Fonda. 
It  will  be  a  gathering  of  earnest,  intelligent  country 
people  who  come  together  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  discussing  some  plan  which  will  enable  them  to 
retain  control  of  their  school  districts.  The  counties 
grouped  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  will 
all  send  representatives,  and  if  the  day  is  clear  there 
will  be  a  great  gathering.  There  will  be  a  picnic 
dinner,  plenty  of  speaking  and  a  general  get-to¬ 
gether.  Anyone  who  wants  to  see  the  New  York 
farmer  at  his  best — taking  hold  of  the  school  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way — will  find  just 
what  he  is  looking  for  at  Fonda. 

* 

HIS  scandal  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  over  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  cattle  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  seems  to  get  worse  the  more  it  is  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  tendency  in  local  circles  seems  to 
bo  to  hush  it  up  and  minimize  it  if  possible.  Some 
local  politicians  seem  to  be  implicated,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  officials  who  should  try  to  kill 
such  things  at  the  start  have  let  this  scandal  de¬ 
velop  long  after  they  knew  it  had  started.  Some 
cattle  men  in  Central  New  York  are  trying  to  avoid 
publicity  because  they  think  the  facts  may  hurt 
their  section.  We  think  they  make  a  mistake  in 
doing  this.  The  public  will  have  far  more  confidence 
when  buying  cows  in  their  section  if  the  farmers  and 
cattle  dealers  act  promptly  and  openly  to  clean  up 
the  mess  and  punish  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it.  For  our  part  we  want  to  print  the  truth  about 
if— the  cold-blooded  facts  just  as  they  are.  We  re¬ 
serve  comment  on  men  and  motives  connected  with 
it  until  the  facts  are  clear.  Then  we  shall  tell  our 
readers  just  where  to  place  the  blame.  We  are 
asked  to  state  how,  under  the  State  law,  such  a 
disreputable  game  could  be  worked  without  detec¬ 
tion.  The  following  note  from  a  man  on  the  spot  is 
an  explanation : 

The  racket  seems  to  have  been  worked  in  this  way. 
After  the  State’s  appraisal,  a  dealer  appears  arid  buys 
the  good  lookers.  They  are  branded  and  ear-tagged, 
of  course.  He  removes  them  to  his  farm,  removes  their 
ear  tags  and  places  these  in  the  ears  of  some  old 
skates  that  he  is  in  possession  of.  Then  he  takes  his 
own  little  branding  iron  and  brands  these  skates.  When 
the  State  inspector  orders  him  to  bring  out  his  pur¬ 
chased  reactors  for  slaughter,  these  old  skates  amble 
gently  into  the  ring,  have  their  ear  tags  read,  their 
color  observed  and  their  face  brand  noted.  Everything 
checks  up  properly  and  the  old  skates  die  nobly  for 
their  fairer  sisters,  who  are  now  disposed  of  at  good 
prices  to  more  or  less  innocent  farmers.  Of  course 
these  fair  ones  are  branded,  some  of  them  very,  very 
lightly  (crooked  veterinarians)  some  very  plainly 
(honest  veterinarians).  In  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  farm¬ 
ers  you  can  find  a  lot  of  them  branded  very  plainly, 
but  they  don’t  wear  veils,  anybody  can  see  them,  and, 
take  it  from  me,  some  people  who  wish  they  hadn’t, 
have  seen  them. 

* 

WO  weeks  ago.  in  referring  to  the  recent  death 
of  Herbert  Quick,  we  spoke  of  the  need  of  some 
powerful  story  of  farm  life.  'Such  a  story,  written 
by  some  literary  genius,  might  put  the  case  of  the 
farmer  in  such  a  way  that  the  world  would  be  forced 
to  stop  and  listen.  The  power  of  such  a  gripping 
narrative  is  best  illustrated  by  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
For  many  years  statesmen  and  writers  of  all  sorts 
had  discussed  the  evils  of  human  slavery,  yet  they 


had  been  unable  to  arouse  the  needed  action  against 
it.  Then  came  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — an  unknown 
writer  who  prepared  her  book  by  snatches  in  brief 
intervals  while  doing  her  kitchen  work  and  caring 
for  her  baby.  This  book,  written  without  literary 
style,  or  polish,  made  such  an  appeal  to  the  mind 
of  the  common  man  and  woman  that  it  must  be 
rated  among  the  first  three  great  causes  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  It  was  irresistible.  In  just 
the  same  way  we  need  a  set  of  such  simple  straight¬ 
forward  books  dealing  with  the  injustice  of  the 
farmer’s  situation.  These  books  must  enter  right 
into  the  family  life  of  country  people.  We  have 
figures  by  the  million  and  dozens  of  books  on  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  These  appeal  to  reason  and  logic,  but 
they  do  not  get  very  far.  They  do  not  induce  men 
and  women  to  get  out  and  fight.  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  forced  men  to  leave  their  old  political  par¬ 
ties,  to  break  family  connections,  to  imperil  their 
business  prospects,  in  order  to  abolish  slavery.  We 
have  no  form  of  literature  which  would  induce  our 
farmers  to  do  that.  Cold-blooded  reasoning  never 
will  do  it.  There  must  be  real  flesh  and  blood  in 
story  form.  Since  writing  the  former  note  about 
this  we  have  read  “Prairie  Fires,”  by  Lorna  Doone 
Beers,  and  this  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  sort 
of  book  we  mean.  It  is  a  story  of  North  Dakota, 
and  moves  around  the  beginning  of  the  Non-partisan 
League.  We  have  read  everything  we  could  find 
about  this  epochal  uprising  of  the  farmers,  but  no¬ 
where  have  we  found  the  “human  nature”  of  it  and 
the  psychology  of  that  movement  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  as  in  this  story.  Most  of  our  readers  re¬ 
member  how  the  Legislature  failed  to  keep  its  word 
about  building  State  elevators.  The  Dakota  farm¬ 
ers  went  to  the  State  Capitol  and  crowded  the  build¬ 
ing,  much  we  imagine  as  the  New  York  farmers 
crowded  the  Capitol  at  Albany  at  that  school  bill 
hearing.  They  were  told  to  “go  home  and  slop  the 
hogs .”  The  author  of  this  book  puts  that  advice  in 
the  mouth  of  a  banker  and  money-lender.  His 
father-in-law,  a  weatherbeaten  old  farmer  stands  up 
in  the  meeting  and  replies: 

“Aye.  We’ll  go  home  and  we’ll  slop  the  hogs  but 
before  we’re  through  we'll  have  a  new  set  of  hogs — 
for  you  won’t  be  here.” 

Around  this  episode,  and  what  led  to  it,  and  what 
came  from  it,  the  author  has  written  a  book  of  great 
power.  It  cannot  fail  to  impress  city  people  with 
a  sense  of  the  injustice. which  those  farmers  suffered. 
It  is  a  book  to  show  what  we  mean  by  presenting  the 
farmer’s  side  in  story  form.  There  should  lie  more 
of  the  same  sort.  Our  great  authors  are  running  to 
present  the  mean  cynical  side  of  human  life,  and 
they  are  doing  more  harm  than  good  in  presenting 
it.  There  are  dramatic  possibilities  in  the  story  of 
farm  life  which  they  should  utilize. 

* 

N  many  localities  near  town  or  city,  chicken 
thieves  have  started  almost  a  reign  of  terror. 
They  come  at  night  with  swift  cars  or  trucks, 
quickly  grab  a  load  of  birds  and  are  off  before  help 
can  come.  These  birds  are  killed  and  dressed  and 
perhaps  eaten  before  the  detectives  can  run  them 
down.  All  this  is  particularly  trying  to  women  who 
have  started  poultry -keeping.  Many  of  these  thieves 
select  such  'poultry  women  as  favorite  victims.  They 
seem  to  realize  that  such  a  woman  will  not  shoot 
or  set  a  spring-gun  trap  in  the  henhouse.  One  such 
woman,  driven  beyond  endurance  by  these  thieves, 
proposes  to  put  a  savage  dog  in  the  chicken  yards 
at  night.  She  wants  a  regular  man-killer  that  will 
recognize  no  one  but  herself  as  a  friend.  Then  at 
night  he  will  have  range  of  the  yards  and  houses — 
encouraged  to  use  his  teeth  on  any  intruder.  This 
woman  wants  to  know  the  law  on  the  subject.  Will 
she  be  permitted  to  keep  such  a  dog,  known  to  be 
savage  and  openly  designed  for  such  a  purpose? 
This  question  comes  up  frequently,  and  we  have 
asked  the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  who  enforces  the  dog  laws,  for  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law.  Here  it  is: 

Your  correspondent  will  not  get  into  any  trouble  with 
the  authorities  for  maintaining  a  vicious  dog  upon  her 
premises,  provided  that  she  so  confines  the  dog  that  he 
will  not  inflict  injuries  upon  anyone  innocently  upon 
the  premises.  A  person  who  harbors  a  vicious  domestic 
animal,  with  knowledge  of  its  vicious  propensities,  is  in 
about  the  same  situation  as  one  who  harbors  a  vicious 
wild  animal.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  harboring  in 
either  case,  providing  the  animal  is  so  confined  as  to 
not  gratify  his  vicious  propensities  in  connection  with 
an  innocent  person. 

The  law  is  that  if  a  person  harbors  a  vicious  dog, 
with  knowledge  of  its  vicious  propensities,  but  fails 
properly  to  secure  the  animal,  and  the  animal  inflicts 
injuries  upon  an  innocent  party,  that  innocent  party 
could  recover  in  a  civil  action  the  amount  of  his  dam¬ 


ages  against  the  harborer  of  the  dog.  Sometimes  a 
vicious  dog  cannot  be  trusted  to  exercise  a  proper  dis¬ 
crimination  as  between  a  wrongdoer  and  a  person  in¬ 
nocently  upon  the  premises. 

* 

I SITORtS  who  come  to  the  farm  and  notice  our 
Alsike  clover  are  surprised  to  see  it  making  a 
thick,  heavy  growth  on  sour  and  soggy  land,  where 
Red  clover  or  Alfalfa  could  not  possibly  make  a 
living.  We  have  some  of  it  quite  as  large  as  ordin¬ 
ary  Red  clover.  It  will  evidently  make  superior 
hay,  for  the  stems  are  fine  and  the  leaves  are  of 
good  size.  The  land  where  it  grows  has  had  no 
lime  or  special  preparation.  On  several  fields  we 
have  found  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  short  and  profit¬ 
able  rotation.  Start  in  the  Fall,  say  after  a  potato 
crop,  and  seed  rye.  The  following  Spring  seed 
Alsike  on  the  rye.  On  good  land  the  rye  will  give 
1 1  bushels  or  more  of  grain  and  nearly  two  tons  of 
straw.  Such  straw,  in  our  neighborhood,  is  worth 
more  than  hay.  Considering  the  cost  of  handling  a 
crop  of  rye  there  is  fair  profit  in  this.  The  Alsike 
comes  on  rapidly.  We  usually  clip  it  in  late  Fall. 
We  have  several  fields  now  at  the  last  of  May  where 
the  Alsike  stands  in  a  thick  mat.  at  least  two  feet 
high.  This  can  be  plowed  under  in  early  June  and 
planted  to  late  sweet  corn.  At  the  last  cultivation 
in  August  rye  and  Alsike  or  Alsike  alone  are  seeded 
right  in  the  sweet  corn.  The  seed  is  worked  in  with 
the  cultivator  and  a  boy  drags  an  iron  rake  along 
between  the  corn  hills.  This  gives  a  good  seeding. 
The  ears  are  picked  off  in  September  and  the  stalks 
are  cut  at  once  and  hauled  out.  The  result  is  an 
excellent  stand  of  rye  and  clover.  Or  if  desired,  the 
field  may  be  plowed  and  seeded  to  rye  in  the  regular 
way,  with  clover  in  the  Spring.  This  makes  a  two- 
year  rotation  of  rye  and  sweet  corn,  with  the  soil 
constantly  growing  better.  This  is  not  suggested  as 
a  standard  rotation  for  all  to  follow.  It  pays  in  this 
neighborhood  where  there  is  a  demand  for  loose 
straw.  It  might  not  pay  all,  but  it  illustrates  the 
point  that  we  must  all  think  out  new  plans  for 
handling  our  own  situation. 

* 

E  should  say  those  Pennsylvania  fruit-growers 
have  done  a  very  satisfactory  job  in  that 
law  printed  on  the  next  page.  Even  if  fruit  on  the 
tree  is  legally  real  estate,  the  language  of  that  bill 
would  seem  to  hold  the  thieves.  Now  let  the  law  be 
fully  enforced.  It  would  be  wise  for  local  Granges 
and  farmers’  clubs  to  have  copies  printed  in  large 
type  and  posted  all  over  the  community.  Then  if  the 
auto  hogs  steal  produce — get  right  after  them  and 
make  a  full  example.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  for  communities  to  organize  fully  so  that 
every  available  man  will  turn  out  on  call  and  pen 
the  hogs.  Under  this  law  anyone  caught  in  the  act 
“Shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  .$500 
and  to  undergo  imprisonment  by  separate  or  solitary 
confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years!” 

That  is  the  most  stringent  law  we  have  heard  of 
yet.  If  it  will  hold  in  the  higher  courts,  and  if  the 
farmers  will  take  its  enforcement  right  into  their 
own  hands,  the  auto  hogs  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
starved  out  in  a  year.  Those  fruit-growers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  way  they  have  handled  this  case. 
When  they  found  that  the  State  laws  were  in¬ 
adequate  they  spent  little  time  talking  about  it. 
They  went  right  to  the  Legislature  and  put  through 
a  law  with  real  teeth  in  it.  And  now  they  will  put 
the  “bite”  into  these  teeth. 

* 

N  the  next  page  Mr.  Fullagar  discusses  the  so- 
called  junior  operator’s  automobile  license,  and 
offers  what  we  call  fair  criticism.  We  have  much 
the  same  thing  from  others.  Evidently  many  of  our 
people  feel  that  the  commissioner  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law  had  done  much  to  nullify  it.  This  is 
a  good  subject  for  discussion  by  country  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  columns  for  the  discussion. 
There  could  not  be  any  better  forum.  Among  other 
things  consider  the  possibilities  for  evil  in  permitting 
young  people  to  roam  about  alone  in  closed  cars 
along  our  darkened  country  roads. 


Brevities 

It  will  take  the  .Tune  drop  to  decide  how  well  the 
fruit  buds  have  held  up  against  the  frost. 

Yes.  it  is  possible  to  use  potato  peelings  for  planting, 
but  they  will  make  feeble  plants.  Give  each  “eye”  a 
good-sized  thick  piece  of  potato. 

Ohio  has  a  new  law  designed  to  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  issue  bonds.  It  requires  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  persons  voting  at  a  general  election  must  favor  any 
proposed  bond  issue. 

The  acreage  of  Soy  beans  in  Ohio  is  158.000  acres — 
rather  more  than  the  Alfalfa  acreage.  This  statement 
is  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.  This  crop 
has  been  slow  to  work  into  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Vermont’s  Bank  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Organization 

ANEW  dairy  controversy  has  developed  in  New 
England  because  of  the  action  of  Bank  Com¬ 
missioner  Robert  C.  Clark  of  Vermont,  in  denying 
an  application  of  the  New  England  Dairy  System, 
the  proposed  new  organization,  to  sell  stock  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  under  the  “blue  sky  law.” 

According  to  Commissioner  Clark,  the  original 
plan  was  to  create  a  centralized  corporation  as  a 
New  England-wide  dairy  system,  and  to  acquire  or 
construct  facilities  to  handle  the  entire  dairy 
product  of  the  New  England  States  and  nearby  ter¬ 
ritory;  that  the  plan  admitted  that  a  zone  of  150 
miles,  taking  in  about  one-half  of  the  dairy  cows  of 
Vermont,  would  supply  the  Boston  market,  and  that 
factories  would  be  provided  to  manufacture  the 
milk  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England  into  by¬ 
products;  that  the  price  would  be  equalized  to  all 
producers;  and  that  the  plan  included  a  contract 
which  would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  owners  of 
60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  New  England  had 
signed  up  for  it. 

The  contracts,  he  says,  have  been  changed  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  would  now  go  into  effect  when  five 
per  cent  of  the  cows  of  New  England  is  enrolled; 
that  under  the  present  status  4,544  cows  enrolled  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
36,887  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
would  fill  the  requirements.  The  first  group  of 
►States  in  Southern  New  England  wholly  within  the 
150-mile  liquid  milk  zone  has  a  total  of  281.384 
cows.  If  only  4,544  are  enrolled,  there  will  be 
276,840  to  compete  for  any  market  the  new  system 
may  hope  to  enjoy.  Furthermore,  the  milk  from 
only  4,544  cows  in  the  three  southern  States  would 
be  pooled  with  the  milk  from  36,887  cows  in  the 
three  northern  New  England  States  largely  in  the 
manufacturing  territory. 

On  this  statement  of  facts  Commissioner  Clark 
concludes  that  the  plan  does  not  provide  for  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  to  Vermont  dairymen  for  the 
Vermont  milk  to  be  excluded  from  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket;  that  the  contract  now  does  not  provide  for  the 
enrollment  of  enough  cows  to  justify  expectations 
of  success  of  the  plan,  or  to  provide  distribution  for 
the  total  dairy  products  of  New  England  on  an 
equitable  plan,  and  further,  that  representations 
made  to  him  by  representatives  of  the  system  con¬ 
vince  him  that  the  original  plan  has  been  largely 
abandoned,  and  that  the  present  purpose  is  simply 
to  provide  facilities  to  intervene  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  dealers  and  farmers  who  now  ship  milk  by  rail 
lo  proprietary  dealers. 

He  suggests  that  if  such  is  the  present  purpose 
the  plan  should  be  revised,  to  show  farmers  just 
what  the  purpose  is,  -  and  how  it  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  He  wants  the  farmer  protected  as  well 
as  the  corporation.  He  suggests  a  definition  of  the 
powers  of  the  directors  and  a  limitation  of  their 
authority,  and  also  a  limitation  of  the  deductions 
that  can  be  made  on  a  farmer’s  milk  check. 

The  proponents  of  the  new  organization  violently 
attack  the  commissioner  and  charge  that  he  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  other  interests,  but  they  do  not  defend 
the  j)lan  or  discuss  these  criticisms  of  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Commissioner  Clark  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  temperate  and  sensible  statement. 
He  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  law  de¬ 
signed  particularly  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  his  State.  If  he  approved  the  sale  of  stock,  his 
official  act  is  used  as  an  argument  in  the  sale  of  it 
as  proof  of  its  value  and  soundness  of  the  plan.  He 
has  abundent  evidence  of  the  failure  of  all  central¬ 
ized  plans  of  farm  co-operation  so  far  to  make  good. 
He  sees  the  original  plan  already  changed,  and  he 
gives  his  reasons  frankly  for  believing  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Vermont  dairymen  are  not  protected  under 
it.  He  makes  suggestions  for  improvements  that  are 
not  consistent  with  the  theory  that  he  is  influenced 
by  some  sinister  motive.  His  position  is  just  the  one 
to  be  expected  from  a  high-class  official  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  “blue  sky  law.”  If  a  centralized  plan 
is  to  be  adopted  in  spite  of  all  disastrous  ex¬ 
periences  to  date,  the  farmer  should  at  least  know 
just  what  the  final  plan  and  purpose  are  to  be,  and 
he  certainly  should  have  some  limit  set  on  what  it 
is  to  cost  him.  It  would  be  better  to  discuss  the 
Commissioner’s  objections  and  suggestions  on  their 
merit,  rather  than  attempt  to  stampede  farm  judg¬ 
ment  by  a  hysterical  vilification  of  an  act  which  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  conscientious  official  service. 


Save  Dairy  Organization] 

League  Members  Make  a  Start 

Part  VII 

OCORDING  to  the  Utica  Press,  the  Oneida- 
Herkimer  sub-district  delegates  of  the  League- 
pool  held  a  meeting  at  Utica  on  May  25  and  devoted 
themselves  largely  to  provisions  for  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  pool.  The  following  resolution 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Capron,  Boonville,  to  be  offered  at  the 
coming  New  York  City  convention  was  approved : 

“Resolved,  that  the  recent  advance  of  the  president’s 
salary  and  other  salaries  is  most  regrettable  and  un¬ 
fortunate  and  is  not  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
membership  of  our  organization ; 

“That  the  subject  of  compensation  of  our  directors 
and  some  officers  and  employes  has  been  justly  criti¬ 
cized  ; 

“That  this  is  a  farmer’s  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  expect  those  serving  it  to  serve  for  a  compensa¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  a  farmer’s  income  and  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  do  so,  they  should  resign.” 

Another  resolution  approved  requires  that  the  usual 
practice  of  naming  by  the  League  president  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  a  twenty-fifth  member  of  the  resolutions 
committee  be  abolished  and  that  no  directors  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Another  resolution  to  be  offered  at  New  York  was 
approved,  providing  that  county  presidents  be  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  act  as  an  advisory 
council,  presenting  their  recommendations  to  the  board 
of  directors.  It  was  felt  this  body  would  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  directors  and  insure  the  farmer  remaining 
“boss”  in  the  association. 

When  Mr.  Capron  had  remarked  that  “it  is  time 
to  put.  a  good  strong  halter  on  some  of  our  leading 
directors,”  II.  M.  Fuess,  Waterville,  district  secre¬ 
tary,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee.  It  developed  in  the  discussion  that  in  the 
past,  the  president  had  named  a  Mr.  Fitch  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  resolutions  committee  and  it  is  claimed 
this  was  a  move  to  control  the  committee.  “Let  the 
farmer  do  his  own  thinking,”  said  Mr.  Fuess.  “He 
milks  the  cows.” 

Still  another  economy  resolution  was  approved  limit¬ 
ing  the  salary  of  the  membership  auditing  committee 
to  $10  a  day  and  expenses. 

Another  resolution  approved  provides  that  directors 
shall  not  serve  as  county  or  sub-district  presidents. 

President  H.  H.  Rathbun  of  the  sub-district,  started 
the  economy  discussion.  He  said  that  the  board  of 
directors  should  adopt  a  policy  of  spending  no  more 
money  than  is  necessary,  with  no  salary  increases  or 
creations  of  new  positions  until  the  pool  price  has  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  the  other  fellow  is  getting.  He 
said  if  the  directors  are  sincere,  they  will  not  object  to 
having  a  resolution  to  this  effect  “hanging  over  their 
heads.”  He  said  the  president’s  salary  is  $15,000  a 
year  and  expenses  ;  the  executive  committee  $6,000  and 
expenses ;  the  lawyer  $10,000  and  expenses. 

“That  is  a  lot  of  money,”  he  continued.  “They  might 
be  able  to  make  more  than  that  elsewhere,  but  I  object 
to  this  organization  paying  any  more  money  until  the 
pool  price  is  the  same  as  the  other  fellow’s.” 

The  president  said  some  of  the  traveling  men  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  adding  :  “I  believe  we  have  got  to  get 
down  to  a  cold-blooded  business  proposition.” 

B.  A.  Capron  took  up  the  thread  of  the  president’s 
talk  when  he  began  :  “The  element  of  selfishness  which 
has  shown  itself  in  the  board  of  directors  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  very  unfortunate.  It  was  there  four  years 
ago  when  I  was  county  president.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  things  that  has  occurred  in  this 
organization.  To  speak  plainly,  it  was  disgusting  to 
a  large  number  of  farmers.” 

The  speaker  drew  applause  when  he  declared  :  “They 
are  working  for  farmers  and  they  should  work  for  com¬ 
pensation  that  is  proportionate  to  what  the  farmer 
gets.”  He  declared  they  have  been  paid  “twice  what 
they  should  have  been  paid,”  and  that  his  criticism  of 
the  directors’  methods  in  serving  their  own  ends,  while 
he  was  county  president,  had  not  proved  popular  with 
the  board. 

“I  am  afraid  if  your  president  said  before  them  what 
he  said  this  morning  he  would  be  ‘in  Dutch’,”  added 
Mr.  Capron.  “I  congratulate  him  on  having  the  cour¬ 
age  to  come  here  and  say  what  he  did.  I  said  it  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  they  did  not  like  it. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  president  of  this  organization  is 
entitled  to  a  bigger  salary  than  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  This  organization  is  a  semi-political  organization 
and  they  elect  men  who  can  get  bigger  salaries  with 
some  big  organization  that  is  making  money  out  of  the 
public,  but  we  have  no  man  so  important  we  cannot  get 
another  to  take  his  place.  (Applause.) 

I  he  time  has  come  when  the  local  organization  must 
take  some  stand  on  this  question.  Too  much  of  our 
money  has  been  leaking  away  to  be  ‘good  fellows’  and 
help  friends  of  the  directors,  or  people  for  whom  they 
are  going  to  save  a  place  in  this  organization.  You 
notice  they  have  not  raised  the  county  president’s  sal¬ 
ary,  but  they  have  been  raising  everybody  else’s.” 

This  paper  has  always  contended  that  dairymen 
would  ultimately  take  hold  of  their  own  affairs  and 
make  a  success  of  dairy  organization.  It  was  in  a 
position  to  see  the  selfishness  and  the  staggering  ex¬ 
pense  long  before  dairymen  could  realize  it.  We 
have  always  felt  and  always  said  that  the  final  re¬ 
sult  would  be  worth  the  cost  to  future  industry; 
but  we  wanted  to  prevent  the  present  burden  from 
ruining  dairymen  of  this  generation  when  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  could  be  so  easily  avoided.  If  dairy¬ 
men  in  district  associations  take  hold  of  it  now  they 
will  soon  see  results.  But  why  stop  at  a  pain-killer 
when  there  is  a  hidden  abscess  of  pus  in  the  sys¬ 
tem?  The  plan,  the  laws  and  the  by-laws  were 
made  up  by  the  leader  of  these  “selfish”  directors. 
Under  these  laws  and  by  the  use  of  money,  that 
comes  out  of  the  milk  can,  they  -are  able  to  keep 
themselves  in  position  and  power.  The  real  rem¬ 
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edy  is  to  change  the  plan  of  electing  direc¬ 
tors  and  officers  so  that  farmers  themselves  can 
control  the  management,  the  policies  and  the  sal¬ 
aries.  Do  this  and  all  other  faults  will  be  easily 
and  promptly  corrected.  Stop  the  pain  with  tem¬ 
porary  treatment  and  it  will  return  again. 


Penning  The  Pennsylvania  Auto  Hog 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed  several  items  about 
that  case  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  judge  de¬ 
cided  that  apples  growing  on  a  tree  were  real  estate; 
that  real  estate  cannot  be  stolen,  and  therefore  it 
was  no  crime  for  one  to  enter  into  a  man’s  orchard, 
take  apples  from  the  tree  and  carry  them  away. 
Under  this  decision,  a  man  who  evidently  took 
apples  out  of  an  orchard  and  carried  them  away 
for  sale  to  others  was  set  free,  that  is,  the  case 
against  him  was  dismissed.  On  the  above  real  estate 
theory,  this  decision  brought  out  an  outburst,  and 
fruit  growers  wTere  up  in  aims  about  it.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fruit  growers  did  a  wise  thing.  Instead  of 
exhausting  their  energies  in  denouncing  the  judge 
who  made  that  decision,  they  promptly  united  with 
him  in  framing  a  new  law,  which  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  take  care  of  the  matter.  Legislation  known 
as  the  Norton  bill  was  promptly  put  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  has  now  been  signed 
by  Governor  Pinchot.  The  act  is  short  but  right  to 
the  point,  and  we  give  it  below  in  full.  This  ought 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
we  think  it  would  he  a  most  excellent  plan  if  a  few 
carloads  of  these  auto  hogs,  both  male  and  female, 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  fruit,  could  each  be 
given  three  years  of  solitary  confinement  at  labor. 
Our  judgment  is  that  living  three  years  solitary, 
they  would  crave  the  society  of  almost  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  the  owner  of  an  orchard  which  they  thought  of 
robbing. 

An  Act — (Declaring  it  to  be  larceny  for  any  person 
to  steal,  take  or  carry  away  or  to  be  engaged  in  stealing, 
taking  or  carrying  away  any  property  growing  or  being 
on  the  land  of  another. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same:  That  if  any  person  not 
being  the  present  owner  thereof  shall  wilfully  and  un¬ 
lawfully  steal,  take  or  carry  away  or  be  engaged  in 
stealing,  taking  or  carrying  away  any  kind  of  property 
whatsoever,  growing  or  being  on  the  land  of  another, 
every  such  person  so  offending  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  guilty  of  larceny  and  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  to  undergo  imprisonment 
by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years. 

The  Junior  Operator’s  License 

Knowing  your  interest  in  your  rural  readers  and  also 
your  willingness  to  aid  them  when  possible,  I  am 
writing  you  regarding  the  administration  of  the  junior 
license  proposition  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  law  as  passed 
last  Winter.  You  will  recall  that  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  worked  hard  to  secure  its  passage.  As  I  interpret 
the  law  it  gave  persons  16  and  17  years  of  age  the 
privilege  of  driving  a  motor  car  in  this  'State  anywhere 
outside  of  New  York  City  for  purposes  of  school  and 
church  and  at  other  times  for  themselves  or  parents  in 
connection  with  their  business,  after  passing  a  road  test 
and  complying  with  certain  formalities,  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Now  it  appears  to  many  of  us  that  the  Commissioner 
has  far  exceeded  his  authority  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  law.  He  has  placed  so  many  limitations  in  the  way 
of  securing  the  junior  license  that  it  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  nullification  of  the  privilege  as  intended.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  list  of  questions  required  of  an 
applicant.  Those  here  given  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme,  and  are  an  imposition  not  authorized  by  the 
law : 

“Is  the  community  where  you  reside  served  by  bus, 
trolley  or  rail?  Between  what  hours  will  vehicle  be 
operated  by  you?  Between  what  localities?  Over  what 
roads  will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  operate?  If  op¬ 
erated  to  assist  parent  or  guardian,  give  location  of 
creamery  or  market.  If  motor  vehicle  is  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  duties  assigned  by  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian,  state  fully  nature  of  such  duties. 

“No  all-day  license  will  be  granted.” 

As  we  view  the  matter  it  is  really  none  of  the  State’s 
business,  on  what  road  a  person  travels,  or  what  time 
of  day  he  may  travel,  so  long  as  he  has  due  regard  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  others  on  the  same  road. 
Rural  people  pay  dearly  for  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  dirt  roads,  which  as  you  know  are  not 
passable  for  long  periods  during  the  year.  If  rural 
people  living  on  these  roads  in  most  instances  long 
distances  from  church,  school  or  market,  cannot  have 
the  privilege  of  their  use  when  they  are  passable  by 
themselves  and  family  without  limitations,  they  should 
about  as  well  be  in  Russia. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  objections  of  city 
people  and  the  auto  clubs  to  young  people  driving  are 
not  founded  so  much  on  their  inability  to  drive  as  on 
their  tendency  to  congest  the  already  crowded  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  city  streets.  This  is  not  true  in  the  rural 
sections.  We  contend  that  if  a  person  is  qualified  to 
drive  a  car  on  one  road  he  is  on  all  roads,  and  no 
person  or  group  of  persons  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  deny  him  that  privilege.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous 
to  require  a  person  to  designate  a  year  in  advance  just 
what  roads  he  may  desire  to  travel  and  the  nature  of 
his  business  (also  in  advance).  In  my  own  case  we 
live  on  a  dirt  road  parallel  and  midway  between  two 
stone  roads.  When  our  dirt  road  is  muddy  (which 
is  often)  we  usually  take  one  of  the  stone  roads.  Whose 
business  is  it  which  one?  The  young  people  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  887) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Garden  Hymn 

I  never  knew  Thee,  Lord,  until 

My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face, 
.Revealed  Thy  gracious  miracle 
Of  sun  and  seed  in  little  space. 

Since  I  have  seen  Thine  alchemy 

Change  the  earth-brown  bulbs  to  living 
gold 

Of  daffodils,  Eternity 

Has  seemed  a  simple  truth  to  hold. 

The  incense-breath  of  mignonette 
Has  summoned  me  to  vespers  too, 

And  may  I  nevermore  forget 
To  lift  my  heart,  as  pansies  do  I 

No  dim  cathedral  is  as  still 
As  twilight  in  this  holy  place; 

I  never  knew  Thee,  Lord,  until 
My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face. 

— ‘Molly  Anderson  Haley  in  the 

Christian  Century. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  we 
could  obtain  for  her  the  recipe  for  “Span¬ 
ish  spaghetti.”  We  do  not  know  any 
dish  under  the  name,  and  are  unable  to 
locate  it.  Ordinarily  dishes  described  as 
“Spanish”  are  prepared  with  a  tomato 
sauce  quite  highly  seasoned,  but  such  a 
sauce  is  also  used  in  Italian  preparations 
of  spaghetti.  If  anyone  can  offer  a  recipe 
for  “Spanish  spaghetti”  we  should  like 
to  receive  it. 

* 

Here  is  another  problem : 

How  can  I  make  bread  with  dough  left 
from  a  previous  batch?  Also,  I  recently 
bought  rye  flower  from  a  mill,  and  when 
it  arrived,  it  was  ground  as  fine  as  white, 
and  when  baked  according  to  a  recipe  I 
have  for  rye  flour,  it  turned  out  heavy, 
dark  (like  cocoa)  and  looked  as  though  it 
hadn’t  been  baked  sufficiently.  I  did 
bake  it  long  enough,  but  it  was  soggy. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  used  it, 
and  is  it  possible  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
good  result  with  it?  My  neighbor  tells  me 
she  has  flour  like  that,  and  starts  her 
bread  with  a  white  sponge. 


Things  That  Have 
Helped  Me 

Recently  a  lady  asked  for  information 
upon  how  to  accomplish  all  the  work  of  a 
farm  home.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  answer  that,  as  I  haven't  learned  it 
myself,  as  yet.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
tell  her  of  a  few  things  that  have  helped 
me. 

My  greatest  help  has  been  in  getting 
rid  of  dust-producing  floor  coverings. 
Ours  are  common  soft  wood  floors.  In 
the  sleeping  rooms  I  filled  the  cracks  with 
a  home-made  putty  of  common  papering 
paste  (thin),  in  which  newspapers  were 
soaked  an'd  pounded  until  thick  like  putty. 
A  tablespoon  of  alum  was  added  to  the 
paste  to  make  it  stick  better.  When  this 
crack  filler  was  dry,  we  painted  the 
floors  dust  color,  and  use  small  rugs  by 
beds,  etc.  These  floors  are  taken  care  of 
mainly  by  use  of  dust  mop,  though  they 
do  need  a  real  mopping  once  in  a  while. 

Down  stairs  I  painted  borders,  and  use 
linoleum  rugs  that  nearly  cover  the 
floors.  These  can  now  be  procured  under 
various  trade  names,  in  patterns  suitable 
for  any  room.  These  also  are  taken  care 
of  with  dust  mop,  not  with  a  broom.  In 
the  kitchen  they  require  frequent  mop¬ 
ping  ;  in  other  rooms  one  washing  a  week 
keeps  them  sanitary.  With  floors  treated 
as  above,  very  little  dusting  of  furniture 
is  required.  I  can  now  do  all  the  dust¬ 
ing  of  the  house  in  the  time  it  used  to 
take  to  care  for  one  room. 

Another  big  help  to  me  is  a  mop 
wringer.  If  there  are  members  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  that  are  doing  the  work 
of  cleaning  a  farm  home  without  the  aid 
of  a  mop  wringer,  by  all  means  try  to 
provide  yourself  writli  this  big  help. 

Still  another  flelp  is  a  small  rubbish 
burner.  This  is  kept  in  back  entry. 
Wrappings,  children’s  litter  of  paper,  etc., 
are  dropped  into  it,  as  a  waste  basket  is 
used.  Each  day,  ox‘  as  often  as  necessary, 
it  is  taken  out  and  a  match  touched  to 
it.  As  it  does  not  scatter  sparks,  it  can 
be  burned  most  anywhere,  and  any  day. 
A  very  satisfactory  rubbish  burner  can 
be  made  from  a  length  of  common  farm 
fencing,  bottom  criss-crossed  with  baling 
wire. 

In  caring  for  children’s  clothing,  I  find 
it  a  help  to  wash  them  out  in  spare 
moments-  in  a  foot  tub,  with  or  without 
aid  of  a  small  washboard.  Many  small 
things  of  all  kinds  are  washed  this  way, 
making  the  main  washing  what  I  can 
easily  manage  in  one  day.  I  feel  sure  I 
could  not  manage  it  all,  only  for  this 
way. 

I  hope  I  may  have  helped  a  little. 

MRS.  W.  A.  BEEOHAM. 


Lightening  the  Housework 

Getting  the  work  done  without  over¬ 
work,  which  a  Virginia  reader  asks  about, 
makes  me  think  of  a  poem  I  learned 
years  ago  which  ended : 

“Cook,  laundress,  milkmaid,  nurse, 
Seamstress,  gardener,  housemaid, 
Generally  doing  the  work  of  six, 

Eor  the  sake  of  being  supported.” 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Virginia  lady  if  her 
children  number  five  or  more  she  cannot 
get  all  the  things  done  without  over¬ 
work,  iso  the  next  best  thing  is  to  divide 
her  work  into  three  groups :  First,  the 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  cooking,  canning,  washing, 
milking,  garden-making  (and  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  plant  some  flowers  in  that  garden), 
chicken-raising,  and  keeping  the  kitchen 
and  dining-living  room  reasonably  clean. 
That  is  enough  to  keep  two  women  busy. 

Second,  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
done,  which  includes  ironing,  sewing, 
mending,  cleaning  bedrooms,  baking  pies 
or  cookies. 

Third,  the  things  you  want  to  do,  such 
as  fancy  sewing,  doing  up  curtains,  en¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


220.  Slip-on  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of 
binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


215.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  dress  made 
in  two  sections.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 


1896.  Suitable  slip- 
on  bungalow  apron. 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


with  %  yd.  of  12-in. 
contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


1147.  Girls’  under¬ 
waist  and  drawers. 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


tertaining  your  friends,  going  visiting  and 
about  one  hundred  other  things. 

She  will  manage  some  way  to  get 
through  the  first  duties  with  the  help  of 
the  children  if  they  are  large  enough  to 
help.  Our  eldest,  a  boy  of  13,  has  been 
milking  for  two  years.  A  small  girl  of 
11  years  can  do  a  great  many  things, 
but  hates  very  much  to  wash  dishes  three 
times  a  day.  She  often  does  the  baking 
after  the  bread  is  stiffened,  if  I  am  busy 
at  work  outside,  and  on  Saturday  has  to 
look  after  a  four-year-old  brother  and  a 
1% -year-old  sister  while  I  go  to  market. 

I  know  from  experience  that  she  has  her 
hands  full. 

A  boy  of  11  years,  no,  I  did  not  make 
a  mistake,  as  there  is  a  boy  and  girl  both 

II  years,  is  a  very  good  hand  on  wash 
day  and  churning  day  if  there  is  no  hoe¬ 
ing  that  has  to  be  done. 

The  only  plan  I  ever  had  that  I  could 
go  by  is  just  to  do  what  I  can  and  quit 
at  bedtime. 

If  the  lady  from  Virginia  is  not  very 
strong  she  will  find  there  are  a  lot  of 
things,  as  the  little  boy  said,  “that  can’t 
be  doned.” 

There  are  seven  children  in  our  family, 
and  I  think  I  am  telling  the  truth  when 
I  say  my  work  has  never  all  been  done 
since  No.  5  was  born.  I  suppose  you 
are  wondering  where  the  man  comes  in 


Perfection  in  the  Home 


ANEW  home  is  started,  a  new  nest,  as  it 
were,  feathered  and  made  ready. 

And  ten  to  one,  Daughter  does  her  cooking 
on  a  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove.  Thoughtful 
mother  who  gave  it  as  a  wedding  gift;  lucky 
daughter  to  receive  it! 

And,  speaking  of  luck,  think  of  Friend  Hubby 
and  the  dinner  ahead.  Thick  broiled  steaks, 
tasty  stews,  light-as-thistle-down  popovers! 
Every  dish  another  stove  can  cook,  the  Per¬ 
fection  does,  and  better. 

Over  2,000,000  happy  housewives  use  and 
praise  the  New  Perfection. 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 

There’s  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate . 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

[No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Ibeautiful  rags,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  sure  tosend  for  freeloombook.  II 
tells  all  aboatweavlng  and  onrwonder-; 
fully  low-pricod,  easily-operated  looms 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488,  Factory  SI,  600NVILL£,NV 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc., 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us. 

E.  86  ASET  A  CO,  Portland.  Maine 


KODRKERS 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  QC 
5x7  Enlargement  for 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 

MAILY  OUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c* 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10^C>  Fountain  Ave.«  R.  Springfield,  Q. 
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OLD  HICKORY 
F  U  R  N  I  T  U  RE 


Old  Hickory 
Invites  You 

QLD  HICKORY  brings  to  your 
porch  or  garden  the  spirit  of 
the  great  outdoors.  In  the  restful 
arms  of  an  Old  Hickory  chair 
you  can  dream  in  comfort  of 
the  green  canopy  of  the  forest — 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  deep 
woods. 

Old  Hickory  is  part  of  nature 
itself.  Sturdily  built  of  strong, 
young  hickory  saplings,  it  is  not 
only  distinctive  in  appearance 
and  unusually  comfortable,  but 
impervious  to  rain  and  weather 
conditions. 

Coupling  its  appearance,  com¬ 
fort  and  added  years  of  wear 
with  its  modest  price,  it  offers 
the  greatest  values  you  can  find 
in  outdoor  furniture.  Your  dealer 
can  show  you  many  designs  or 
write  for  our  catalog  “C”  show¬ 
ing  many  attractive  patterns. 

OLD  HICKORY 
FURNITURE  CO. 

at  Martinsville 
Morgan  County,  Indiana 

“We  furnish  the  great  outdoors” 
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OCCIDENT! 


OCCIDENT 


Bread  made  from 
OCCIDENT  Flour  keeps 
fresh  longer  so  you  can 
bake  a  double  batch  at 
one  time.  This  saves  the 
work  and  fuel  cost  of 
several  baking  days  each 
month. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

*  General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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^  The  Guaranteed  Hour 


DRESS  LINENS-GINGHAMS 

PERCALES,  PRINTS,  VOILES,  SILKS,  LINEN  TOWELS 
Lowest  Prices.  Latest  Desips.  Samples  and  Catalog  Free 
D.  F.  FORWARD, 366  Broadway,  NewYork.N.Y, 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


in  this  family ;  well,  he  is  an  eight-hour 
day  man,  and  when  work  is  handy  enough 
to  board  at  home,  he  leaves  at  six  o’clock 
and  gets  back  anywhere  from  4.30  to  7, 
depending  on  how  far  away  he  is,  and 
how  many  stops  he  makes.  What  time 
he  is  at  home  he  puts  in  on  the  fruit 
trees  and  fixing  autos  or  machinery.  We 
keep  two  cows  for  our  own  use,  but  raise 
a  number  of  chickens  for  market  and 
some  farm  produce.  The  only  help  we 
hire  is  a  man  by  the  day  to  do  the  early 
Spring  plowing  before  the  two  older 
boys  are  out  of  school.  The  rest  of  the 
farm  work  the  children  and  I  do  until 
time  to  harvest,  when  a  few  days’  help 
is  again  needed.  Oh  no,  we  have  no  time 
to  get  lonesome ! 

Yes,  Mother  Bee,  my  hardy  border 
boasts  a  bunch  of  Primula  Polyanthus 
that  must  be  from  England  or  Wales,  as 
our  Welsh  customers  all  want  roots  of 
it.  They  say  it  is  the  first  they  have 
seen  since  coining  over.  It  has  clusters 
of  small  red  and  yellow  flowers.  A.  b.  s. 


“  Lucky  thing  I  brought  my  tube.  Dad.” 


Don’t  Wait — 

Prevent  Trouble! 


Cultivation 

Proper  cultivation  at  the 
right  time  saves  lots  of 
trouble  later  on.  It  pays 
all  the  time,  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  taking  good 
care  of  your  teeth. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Such  a  beautiful  Spring  morning  one  is 
glad  to  be  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Mother  Nature.  East  night  a  refreshing 
rain  ;  the  leaves  and  grass  such  a  vivid 
green,  the  air  heavy  with  the  odor  of  the 
apple  blossoms,  the  woods  white  with 
dogwood  flowers.  Here  and  there  the 
warble  of  birds,  all  in  different  keys,  yet 
melody  from  every  feathered  throat.  Yet 
even  birds  have  their  troubles  and  vexa¬ 
tions.  Yesterday  evening  two  doves 
fought  a  fierce  fight  just  below  the  house; 
think  it  was  over  a  nesting  place.  Finally 
one  was  vanquished  and  I  heard  his  mate 
calling  him  down  at  the  meadow.  The 
victor  came  back  and  he  and  his  mate 
are  busy  making  a  home.  A  saucy  cat¬ 
bird  mocks  and  derides  them  all,  while 
a  noisy  jay  makes  his  discordant  note  of 
jubilee  loud  and  clear;  another  warbles 
away  so  small  you  can  scarcely  see  him, 
yet  for  so  small  a  bird  he  is  surely  a 
gifted  songster.  How  unlike  people ! 
Our  Sunday  School  boys  and  girls  have 
become  so  doless,  our  singing  class  has 
gone  to  pieces  with  no  leader,  until  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  We  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  we  could  purchase  a  phonograph 
and  sacred  records  to  help  out.  Has  any 
one  ever  tried  the  plan,  and  with  what 
success?  If  we  could  use  ‘Tt  Ain’t  Goin’ 
to  Rain  No  More,”  “Little  Brown  Jug,” 
or  .  some  other  ragtime  songs,  no  doubt 
we  would  have  a  choir. 

Thirty-two  little  chickens  are  thriving 
on  oatmeal,  cornbread  and  sweet  milk. 
The  poultry  outfit  is  still  a  dream  of  the 
future,  and  am  using  Mother  Nature’s 
incubator  and  brooders.  One  of  my 
neighbors  cooked  250  eggs,  so  I  am  not 
quite  so  anxious  for  an  incubator  as  I 
was,  but  if  so  fortunate  as  to  become  the 
possessor  of  one  will  waste  three  weeks, 
oil,  etc.,  on  just  a  few  eggs. 

Our  Ganna  bulbs  are  all  rotten  and 
Thelma  is  worried.  We  thought  they 
could  be  carried  over  in  the  ground. 

And  now  many  weeks  have  slipped  by 
since  the  above  was  written.  Many  hopes 
have  vanished  too.  Cold  winds  and  weeks 
of  cold  rains  have  left  but  little  fruit, 
and  only  a  few  chickens,  and  among  my 
neighbors  the  loss  has  been  greater  be¬ 
cause  they  had  more  to  lose.  I  am  truly 
glad  that  my  flock  was  small,  unless  I 
could  have  had  more  conveniences  for 
caring  for  them  ;  will  make  another  try 
in  June. 

The  rabbits  have  been  very  busy  among 
the  cabbage,  peas  and  beets,  though  what 
are  left  grow,  considering  the  weather. 
Beans  and  corn  yellow  and  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  wheat  a  fairly  good  crop,  grass 
making  a  brave  effort  to  keep  growing. 

Our  mil]  crew  in  and  out ;  sometimes 
we  are  an  even  dozen  and  I  just  won¬ 
dered  if  my  own  methods  would  help 
another.  Breakfast  is  the  rush  meal,  and 
it  helps  along  to  have  the  table  ready, 
meat  sliced,  kindling  ready,  rice  soaked 
and  everything  planned.  If  it  is  salmon 
I  open  cans,  empty  contents  in  dish,  then 
I’ve  only  to  add  the  eggs,  crumble  bread 
in  them,  roll  out  or  make  with  hands  into 
cakes.  I  find  that  to  roll  them  in  bread 
crumbs  improves  the  taste  and  one  can 
save  the  left-over  bread  in  that  manner. 
If  it  is  boiled  chocolate  custard  for  break¬ 
fast,  while  stove  heats,  three  eggs  are 
separated,-  the  whites  beaten  stiff  and 
sweetened,  placed  in  a  deep  dish ;  one 
quart  of  milk  placed  in  a  stew  pan  on 
stove,  one  cup  of  sugar,  pinch  of  salt  and 
lump  of  butter  added.  While  this  is 
heating  four  tablespoons  of  chocolate  or 
ground  cocoa,  the  same  of  flour  or  three 
of  cornstarch,  are  beaten  with  the  yel¬ 
lows  and  one-half  eup  of  milk  or  water. 
'When  milk  boils  the  mixture  is  added 
and  stirred  until  rather  thick,  then 
poured  over  the  whipped  whites,  beating 
rather  brisk. 

Then  coffee  is  prepared,  bread  made; 
while  biscuits  are  baking  the  meat  is 
lifted,  gravy  made,  and  by  the  time  the 
men  folks  are  washed  and  combed  the 
meal  is  ready.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


‘‘‘Clarence,”  she  called.  He  stopped 
the  ear  and  looked  around.  “I  am  not 
accustomed  to  call  my  chauffeurs  by  their 
first  name,  Clarence.  What  is  your  sur¬ 
name?”  “Darling,  madam.”  “Drive  on, 
Clarence.” — Daily  News. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

You  can’t  be  too  careful  of  your  teeth,  for  when 
tooth  troubles  start,  serious  results  may  follow. 

Health,  good  looks  and  happiness  can  be  ruined 
by  decaying  teeth.  The  most  effective  way  for 
you  and  your  family  to  escape  disease  is — 
prevention. 

Take  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  with  you 
wherever  you  go,  and  use  it  after  every  meal 
and  before  going  to  bed. 

Colgate’s  is  a  preventive  dentifrice — safe,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  pleasant  to  use  because  of  its  delightful 
taste.  It  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay  by  the 
gentle  “washing”  action  of  its  non-gritty  chalk 
and  tasteless  soap. 

There  are  no  curative  claims  for  Colgate’s.  No 
tooth  paste  or  powder  can  cure.  That  is  your 
dentist’s  function.  Colgate’s  keeps  your  teeth 
clean — and  cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive 
measure  known. 

A  Large  tube — 25c  —  at  the  store  where  you  trade. 


COLGATE  &  CO. —  Established  1806 . 


Colgate’s  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap — 25c 


Colgate’s  Talc— 25c 


Colgate’s  “Handy 
Grip”  Shaving 
Stick — 35c 


Colgate’s  Rapid- 
Shave  Cream —  35c 


New^twlron 


Cuts  Ironing  Time 

In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
one  Iron  needed.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  in  any  room, 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Trial  LS 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — • 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  name, address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
176  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally, say — 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J.C.Steese,Pres. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  oar  wonderfal  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab)  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  ilat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
binge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avei.  N.  ¥.  C. 


Klutch 

holds  False  Teeth  ti^M 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between  the 
plate  and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it 
can’t  rock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be 
“played  with”  and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it. 
You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as  you 
ever  did  with  your  natural  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch 
is  three  months  of  joy.  Postpaid  60  cts. ;  2  boxes 
81.00.  (Send  81  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box. 
If  not  more  than  satisfied  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  3018  Elmira,  N.Y. 


^‘'CALLOUSES 


Do  you  suffer  from  Callouses,  Corns  or 
Bunions  ?  Our  infallible  remedy  will  stop 
your  suffering  quickly  and  permanently 
Full  treatment  and  Instructions  and  valu¬ 
able  treatise  on  care  of  the  feet  sent  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREWS  LABORATORY 
Dept.  2,  Box  236,  Sewaren,  N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  it: 
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Empire  Electric  Milker 
Puts  Bigger  Profits  in  Reach  of 
Small  Dairies 


WHENEVER  a  milking  machine  salesman  stopped  his  car  in  front  of 
a  small  dairy,  he  used  to  prepare  to  hear  an  old  story — 

“I’ve  only  got  a  few  cows  and  it’s  cheaper  for  me  to  milk  by  hand.” 
Perhaps  the  farmer  had  figured  up  costs.  Maybe  he  was  just  “getting  rid 
of  that  salesman.” 

In  either  case,  the  farmer  was  absolutely  right— he  couldn’t  afford  a  milking 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  ia  hand  made  and  has 
linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover 
these  teat  cups — they  give  the  only  complete 
three-sided  massage,  duplicating  the  calf’s 
such. 

2.  Standard  Empire  Milker  Units  used 
with  Empire  Electric  or  Engine  type  Pump¬ 
ing  Outfits  provide  a  practical  size  for  every 
dairy  of  6  or  more  cows. 

3.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
reauirements. 

i.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

5.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Sim  pie  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for 
single  or  double  unit. 

7.  Low  power  cost — K  H.P.  outfit  milks 
2  cows  at  once — larger  sizes  proportionately 
economical. 

8.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut  off 
and  without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get 
out  of  adjustment. 


machine — so  long  as  milking  machines 
were  all  designed  for  big  dairies. 

Nowcomes  the  Empire  ElectricMilker 
designed  to  meet  the  requirementsofthe 
dairy  with  six  cows  or  more.  It  helps 
the  small  herd  owner  make  as  much  per 
gallon  on  milk  as  the  big  dairyman. 

The  new  Empire  Type  R  Vacuum 
Pump,  operated  with  a  %  h.  p.  electric 
motor, madethis  great  advancepossible. 

The  Empire  Electric  uses  standard 
Empire  Milker  Units — the  Units  that 
have  made  the  Empire  the  biggest  seller 
in  the  milker  field.  They  are  light, easy 
to  carry,  simple  in  construction  and, 
above  all,  their  efficiency  hasbeen  proven 
by  more  than  12  years  of  successful 
operation. 

And  behind  the  Empire  Electric  Milker 
stands  Empire's  long  experience  and 
reputation  for  leadership  in  the  milker 
field.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for 
the  free  Empire  catalog  No.  36.  It  points 
the  way  to  bigger  milk  profits  for  you. 


H.  E.  McWhinney,  P resident 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Sales  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Canada 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLINDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


I  he  closest  skimmer, 
gives  you  practically 
all  the  butter  fat.  All 
movi ng  parts  are  in  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable 
pacity  meets  larger  demand 
It  grows  with  the  herd. 

Write  f  or  the  f  older , 

*  "Dairying/ or  Profit.'* 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


W  FfMan’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

B  m  f—B  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M  w. A.  JL  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 

______  vaster,  process  Co.,  Saliua,  Kails. 


wont 

harden 


flakes  wont 


For  canning,  meat 
curing,  pickling, 
haying,  feeding— 
this  salt  is  best.  The 
soft,  porous  flakes 
dissolve  instantly 
and  penetrate  even¬ 
ly.  It  wont  harden 
or  cause  sore 
tongues.  Use  it  in 
haying  —  the  soft 
sift  out.  Send  for  Free  Book,  “New 
Truth  About  Salt.” 

The  colonial  salt  co. 

Dept.  19.  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago  -  Boston  -  Buffalo 
Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

Special  Famea/s 

Salt 

There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Double  the  Size 

of  if  our  dairy  cows* 
and  so  double  your  pro* 
fit  Read  the  new  book 

Livestock  ^  thFast 

by  Philip  R.Parh 

Q  real  ?l°°book  ^128  page*, 
~~HO  illustrations -w  ** 

Free  to  farmers 
Send  for  yours 


354  MERTCL  AVe  BUFFALO.  N 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Molasses  for  Calves 

I  am  fattening  calves  for  market  and 
have  heard  that  feeding  molasses  is  good 
for  them.  Is  that  true?  j.  j.  M. 

While  blackstrap  molasses  is  considered 
an  excellent  supplemental  feed  for  dairy 
cows  in  milk  and  while  it  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  compounding  of  mixed  feed 
for  horses  and  for  fattening  cattle,  it  is 
not  a  suitable  ingredient  to  incorporate 
in  milk  mixtures  intended  for  young 
calves. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  use  enough 
molasses  in  a  calf’s  ration  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  carbohydrate  carrying 
qualities,  it  would  disturb  the  order  of 
digestion  on  account  of  its  laxativeness. 
If  you  are  feeding  calves  for  vealing  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  compares 
with  the  practice  of  allowing  the  calves 
to  nurse  the  cows  until  they  are  fat 
enough  and  attain  the  appropriate  weight 
for  the  markets.  In  Denmark,  where  the 
best  quality  of  veal  is  produced,  the  calves 
are  confined  in  dark  stables  that  are 
heavily  bedded  in  order  to  enable  the 
calves  to  relax  their  muscles  and  take  as 
little  exercise  as  possible.  Thus,  with 
plenty  of  milk,  accompanied  by  comfort¬ 
able  sleeping  quarters,  they  gain  rapidly 
in  weight.  This  system  results  in  the 
putting  on  of  a  tender  flesh  that  has  a 
very  desirable  flavor  and  thus  popular  in 
market  centers. 

You  realize  that  when  a  young  calf  gets 
old  enough  to  consume  grain  and  is  given 
this  in  conjunction  with  skim-milk,  that 
the  quality  of  meat  that  it  puts  on  its 
body  more  likely  resembles  beef  than  veal. 
This  is  why  strictly  milk-fed  calves  are 
best  adapted  for  veal  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  calves  you  are  growing 
are  to  be  developed  into  dairy  animals 
rather  than  veal,  you  can  substitute  skim- 
milk  for  whole  milk,  and  in  the  absence 
of  whole  or  skim-milk,  you  can  use  some 
one  of  the  propriety  calf  meals  that  are 
available  at  most  feed  stores.  Then,  too, 
a  leafy  roughage  such  as  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  is  desirable  for  growing  calves  for 
the  latter  group,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  the  calves’  finish  during  their 
preliminary  growing  period  and  one  is 
more  apt  to  overfeed  calves  of  this  age 
than  underfeed  them.  The  traditional 
scrawny,  thick-coated,  long-haired,  heavy- 
middled.  cat-hand  variety  of  calves  is  the 
result  oftentimes  of  the  owner’s  feeding 
them  excessive  amounts  of  skim-milk. 

Self  Feeder  for  Horses 

Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  make  a 
self-feeder  to  feed  horses  with  an  alarm 
clock?  I  live  10  miles  from  where  I  keep 
my  hofses  and  would  like  to  have  them 
fed  when  I  get  there.  I  would  like  to 
put  the  feed  in  the  trap  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  when  the  alarm  goes  off  it  will 
drop  it  so  that  the  feed  will  fall  down. 

INew  York.  a.  a.  w. 

Evidently  your  problem  is  one  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  not  of  nutrition.  It  might 
be  possible  for  some  clever  device  to  be 
adjusted  so  that  it  would  release  a  given 
amount  of  feed  on  signal.  But  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  its  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation  and  the  value  of  the  time  given 
over  to  operating  and  fooling  with  a  de¬ 
vice  of  this  character  would  not  justify 
the  results. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  feed  animals  in 
a  mechanical  way.  Self-feeders  have  been 
constructed  and  used  extensively  for 
swine  feeding,  but  ordinarily  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  keeping  a  feed  before  the 
pigs  at  all  times,  thus  urging  them  to 
satisfy  their  appetites  and  to  attain  a 
maximum  weight  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  t 

Self-feeders  have  been  used  successfully 
in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  But  here 
again,  the  object  was  not  a  question  of 
time  saver  but  rather  one  of  convenience 
and  also  an  assurance  that  the  steers  will 
have  available  the  desired  feeds  at  all 
times. 

It  seems  to  me  a  much  simpler  plan 
would  result  in  case  you  could  arrange 
that  someone  near  your  barn  feed  these 
horses  at  a  given  time  in  the  morning 
and  they  would  have  finished  their  meal 
and  be  ready  to  be  harnessed  and  put  to 
work  upon  your  arrival.  f.  c.  m. 


what  your 
Silo  must 
face! 

Fall — filled  to  capacity,  staves 
soaked  with  juice  and  expand¬ 
ing. 

Winter — frost  and  more  expan¬ 
sion. 


Spring— staves  contract. 
Summer — hot  sun  beats  down* 
dries  the  empty  silo  out,  causing 
more  contraction — staves  draw¬ 
ing  away  from  each  other.  Then 
a  husky  wind  storm  and  the 
staves  start  to  slip,  slide  and 
lean.  The  same  thing  over  next 
year  and  the  next  until  before 
long  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blows 
the  weakened  structure  down,  or 
it  tips  and  collapses. 

Not  so  with  the  Craine  I  Here’s 
the  one  silo  that  has  the  giant 
strength  and  great  durability 
to  stand  up  year  after  year, 
against  the  stresses  and  strains 
put  on  it.  Often  enough 
big  barns  have  been 
flattened  by  storms 
that  never  budged  the 
Craine  Silos  next  to 
them. 

Such  strength  is 
worth  money  to  you! 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box 
No.  110 
Norwich 
N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 


THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


SILOS 


do  most  work 

Ser  H.P.  with 
ick’s  Blizzard 


owyoucaa 

Fill  Silo- 

with  light  tractor  and 


jyzoc'S' 


Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter 


'T'HE  R-211  Blizzard,  with  Paddle  Roll  Self- 
Feed,  is  a  moderate  priced  outfit  that 
gives  6  to  9  tons  per  hour  capacity.  R-133,  a 
somewhat  larger  outfit,  gives  8  to  12  tons  ca¬ 
pacity.  These  models  give  wonderful  satisfac¬ 
tion-low  upkeep— turn  out  fine-cut  ensilage. 
Altogether  there  are  six  models,  giving  range  of 
3!*  to  18  H.  P.  and  capacity  of  4  to  35  tons  per  hour. 
GfiT  THE  1925  BLIZZARD  BOOK  and  post  your¬ 
self  on  superior  features  of  Blizzard. 

r _ I? _ llj.  also  describes  “Famous”  Feed 

f  ree  DOOKICt  Cutters.  i  sizes  for  hand  and 
power  operation.  Give  capacities  of  1500  to  6000 
pounds  per  hour.  They’re  being  widely  used  by 
poultry  men.  Cut  feed  increases  egg  production. 
THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO.,Dept.l2,  Canton,  0. 

Slocks  of  Cutters  and  repair  -parts 

at  convenient  distributing  points 


SILOS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
silos,  shingles  and  field  drain 
tile  for  June  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  prices.  Send  us  your 
house  and  barn  bills  to  figure. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Romody  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 
CHEDCO  MARLBOROUGH 

Dropped  May  5,  1924 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664.  Double  grandson 
Imp.  King  of  the  May.  Dam:  Elise  of  the  Oaks,  A.R. 
92187.  10567.80  lbs.  milk,  540.72  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  F. 
13357.7  lbs.  milk,  710.70  lbs.  butterfat  Class  C. 

C.  E,  COTTING,  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 

FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  grows  watch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
Jb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Rouohwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0(IRy  farm*.  M  *.  s?d  *l.,  Phils.,  P. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Registered.  Fine  pedigrees.  Tuberculin  Tested. 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM  St.  James.  L.  L,  N.Y. 


Registered  GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet* 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


ALL 

AGES 


Pnrootriolo  Puornocuo  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
rUICSIUdlC  UUBIIloejS  male  for  sale.  Write  us  your 
wants.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  Amsterdam,  N  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y, 


SHETLAND  PONIES  go.  Prices  Reasonable. 

A.  B.  PORTER’S  PONY  FARM  Atwater,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Foundation  stock  from  tuberculin  tested 
working  herd.  Two  mature  cows,  one  with 
advanced  registry,  both  with  calf.  Seven¬ 
teen  splendid  heifers  some  coming  two  years 
old  and  a  few  bull  calves.  Photographs, 
pedigrees  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 

Farmers  ’  Prices 

CLEARVIEW  FARMS 
Roy  M.  Decker,  Prop.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Mi  kin?  Shnrthnrns  *  ormerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
IflllRingOnurinornS  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 

Milking  Shorthorns  FromWavertree  Hall  Sit  hows 

the  World’s  Dairy  Records  and  also  produces  the  best 
beef.  Young  bulls  of  high  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
for  sale.  M.  F.  CliUlMJIIlLL  NEWCOMB,  Greenwood,  Virginia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOOGLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

4AA  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

■  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
H  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

For  Sale-Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Healthy  Essex  Co.  Jerseys— 2  Bull  Calves 

Register  of  Merit  Stock.  ERNEST  RAWSON 
Hilltop  Farm,  Olmstedville,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1 

Ram  I  omhc  f,'°m  Reg.  Delaine  Ram  and  range  ewes,  $12 

Ildlll  La II. L' a  each.  Rock  Water  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.Y.  R.  3 


COATS 


Pure  Toggenburg  Milking  Does  f«k°  kii>8 


CHARLES  GRANT,  KEYP0RT.  N  J. 


SALE. 
Box  88  R.  F.  0.  2 


Wanted  at  Once-SEVERAL  MILK  GOATS 

WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  ° 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Junior  Operator’s 
License 

(Continued  from  Page  S83) 
country  are  necessarily  prevented  from 
enjoying  many  of  the  pleasures  and  con 
veniences  of  their  town  cousins  by  dis 
tances  and  bad  roads.  If  they  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  good  old  flivver 
once  in  a  while,  I  don’t  blame  them  for 
quitting  the  farm. 

I  think  that  the  public  need  not  worry 
about,  young  persons  abusing  any  un¬ 
limited  driving  privilege  when  they  know 
that  they  will  forfeit  it  if  they  are  care¬ 
less.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  what 
others  think  of  this  problem.  I  trust  you 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  both  as  a  question  of  principle 
and  justice.  ii.  s.  fullagar. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  25,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  ITackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon.  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover.  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bn. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  3  white  oats . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.30% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.33% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran  . 30.90 

Standard  middlings  .  30.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  49.40 

White  hominy  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  41.40 

30%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  48.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  48.00 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18.  —  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

.Tune  24-20. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  annual  meeting;  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

•Tune  29-.Tuly  4. — Eighth  annual  poul¬ 
try  judging  school,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,-  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-20. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oef.  3.— Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — 'New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  prices  quoted  in  Boston  are: 
New  York  and  Michigan  delaine,  40  to 
47c;  three-eighths  blood  combing,  45c; 
quarter  blood,  42  to  43c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  47  to  48c; 
three-eighths  blood.  45  to  40c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  45  to  40c;  three-eighths 
blood,  43  to  44c*.  Texas  fine  scoured 
basis.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Oregon  Eastern 
Clothing,  $1  to  $1.05. 


Turkeys  with  Roup 

How  can  I  treat  turkeys  that  have  the 
roup?  I  have  lost  some  hens  with  it. 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  open  a  bunch  that 
comes  on  head  near  the  eye?  M.  E.  w. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  perfectly  proper  procedure  to 
open  the  bunch  that  comes  under  the  eye 
in  cases  of  roup  in  turkeys  or  other  fowls. 
If  left  long  enough  the  contents  of  these 
tumors  become  cheesy  and  need  to  be 
turned  out  through  an  incision.  After 
the  incision,  the  cavity  may  be  syringed 
out  with  a  simple  antiseptic  solution,  like 
boric  acid  in  water,  a  large  teaspoonful 
in  a  cup  of  warm  water,  and  the  boric 
acid  powder  may  be  dusted  over  the 
wound.  Hens  or  turkeys  with  this  form 
of  roup  become  carriers  of  the  disease  to 
others  and  may  keep  the  disease  over 
from  season  to  season.  Except  in  case  of 
valuable  birds  that  will  repay  prolonged 
and  careful  treatment,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  cure  roup.  Poults 
are  fed  upon  the  same  grains  that  are 
given  chickens:  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
oat  flakes,  etc.  Stale  bread  crumbs,  sour 
milk  and  tender  green  stuffs  are  also 
good.  Avoidance  of  over  feeding  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  kind  of  food  given. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Milker  With  Long  Tubes 
Cannot  Possibly  Be 


Easy  to  Clean” 


It  is  possible  to  wash  any 
machine — even  to  make 
clean  milk  with  it.  But  no 
machine  with  longmilk  tubes 
is  EASY  to  keep  clean — and 
no  advertising  or  selling  talk 
can  make  it  so. 

It’s  a  long  hard  job  to  clean 
long  milk  tubes,  milk  claws 
and  complicated  teat  cups. 
If  you  take  enough  time  to 
do  it  right ,  you  might  as  well 
go  back  to  hand  milking. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have 
done  that  very  thing. 

To  produce  clean  milk,  a 
machine  must  be  washed 
clean  after  every  milking — 
not  simply  rinsed  and 
dumped  into  a  strong  steri¬ 
lizing  solution.  You  can’t 
buy  any  magic  compound 
that  will  take  the  place  of 
thorough  washing.  It  takes 
a  clean  machine  to  produce 
clean  milk;  don’t  let  anybody 
tell  you  different. 

A  salesman  may  say,  “Easy 


The  Surge  has 
No  Long  Tubes — No  Claws 

to  clean”,  but  why  should 
you  take  anyone’s  word  for 
it,  when  it’s  so  easy  to  find 
out  for  yourself?  Why  buy 
any  machine  until  you  try 
taking  it  apart,  washing  it, 
and  putting  it  together  again, 
yourself?  Do  that  and  then 
judge  from  your  own  exper¬ 
ience  whether  or  not  it  is 
“Easy  to  clean.” 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  make  this  test  of 
the  Surge— so  you  can  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  clean  a 
milker  that  has  no  long  tubes 
—no  claws,  and  a  teat  cup 
that  you  can  jerk  apart  in 
half  a  second.  Ask  the  other 
fellow  to  give  you  the  same 
chance  at  his  machine.  Get 
the  full  FACTS.  Then  if  you 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
every  day,  washing  long 
tubes  and  fussing  with  teat 
cups,  go  ahead.  That’s  your 
business.  But  it  is  only  horse 
sense  to  know  what  you’re 
up  against  before  you  buy. 


Free  Demonstration 

Instead  of  claims  and  promises,  we  offer  PROOF.  Write  us  at  once  for 
our  free  demonstration  offer — the  like  of  which  was  never  made  before  in  the 
milker  business.  If  you  are  the  first  man  in  your  commu-  W 
nity  to  write,  we  have  an  extra  special  offer  to  make  you.  TTrice  loqay» 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  A-307  1 18  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
2843  W.  19th  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  BERKELEY, CAL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
7SO  N.  Washington  Ave.  2445  Prince  St.  Hoarse  Building 


DOGS 


HOUNDS-HOUNDS 

BROTHER  SPORTSMAN  and  COON  HUNTER 

Next  Fall,  when  good  dogs  are  scarce  and  high 
priced  you  will  be  kicking  yourself  because  you 
haven’t  got  one.  Get  my  prices  on  coon,  fox,  skunk, 
rabbit  and  beagle  hounds.  Pups  from  3  mos.  to  10 
mos.  old.  H.  C.  LYTLE,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


»A_IREDALES-Puppies  For  Sale 

2  months  old.  Females  only;  $67  each. 

F.  de  GltOOF  Wbitestone,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


AirnrDInc  Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  Will  shipC.  O.  D. 

HllGualba  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.Y 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Two  months  old;  sired  by  a  pedigreed  male, 

Male  or  Female .  $610 

J.  W.  O’NEIJLl.  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies 

10-wks.  old.  Sable  head  markings  and  one  tiny  body  spot 

BEAUTIES.  $15  each.  GLEHGAE  COLLIE  KENHELS.  Boonton.  H.  4 


Collie  Pimme<?  *arm  raised,  pedigreed;  tlier  better 
n  «  -  sort.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  tree.  CLQVERNQUK  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chambersburo,  Pa. 


OWNERS  of  SABLE  or  WHITE  COLLIE  BITCHES 

Breed  to  Best  White  Studs  in  East.  Further  particulars 
write  GLENCAE  COLLIE  KENNELS, Boonton,  N.  J. 


Ten  Mos.  ThYA0  Female  Collie 


For  Sale-Purebred  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

10  wkfl.  old.  Males,  $10  ;  Females,  $5.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Indian  Trail  Slock  Farm  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  do&d 

$10;  females.  $5.  Merle  Phillips,  Ued  4'reek.  N.  Y.’ 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  Hi - -  ~ 


KELSON  BROS.,  Unm  Pity,  l>«. 


Police  Pups  Im ported  stock.  $25  and  $35. 


. JANOA 


Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


German  Police  Puppies 

WM.  SEIDEL 


from  best  blood  lines  in  Amur 
lea.  «diO  and  $iir>  each. 
fYajhlnglonville ,  Pa 


SWINE 


3 


FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  ti  to  7  weeks  old  $6  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.60  ;  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  0  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  57,60  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  60o  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more 
1  will  refund  extra  charges.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed’ 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass- 


Feeding  Pigs 


FOR 
SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs.  Pigs6to7wks. 
old  $66  each,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $66.50  each.  1  will 
crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  no 
charges  for  shipping  crates.  1  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good 
stock  lor  feeding. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  -  Tel.  0086  -  Woburn.  Mass. 

miROnS  •  Peeders  for  shipment,  weight,  about  160  lbs 

uuiiuuu  •  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.  Y 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

BLUE  BLOOD  DUROCS 

I  offer  n  few  pigs  from  Colonel  Curies  Lady  (First 
at  the  International  Dive  Stock  Exposition  19^3  ) 
Sired  by  Brigadier  Junior  (seven  times  Grand  Champion  ) 
April  pigs  from  Lady  Curies  daughters.  One  outstanding 
Fall  boar  from  I  July  Curies.  GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  Fulton,  N.Y. 

DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 


ing. 

F.  M.  Fattlngton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrlileld,  N.  Y- 


PIG8. 


UROPS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREEQ- 
V  ING.  MATURE  STOCK 

ELMW000  FARMS  P  0.  Box  15.  Bradford  N  Y 


fl  |  r  Choice  Registered  Apr  il  pigs.  $12.50  each.  Big 
u.  i.  v.  a  type,  well  bred  stock.  H.  Illl.l,,  Hcn„»  gai:B.  \  \ 

Deglstered  O.  I.  O.  and  Chester  TV  hits 

11  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wey villa.  N.  Y.  TTvJO 


Wey wills,  N.  Y. 


June -6,  1925 
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Where  a  De  Laval  will  con  - 
vince  you  of  what  it  can  do 

~Try  One  on  Your  Own  Farm 


If  you  are  not  already  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
L/reain  separator,  there  is  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  settle  this  question 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  let  you  try  one — he  will  gladly  do  so, 
tree  ot  charge.  Ihen  use  it  under  your  own  conditions.  You  will  soon 
be  convinced  of  its  superiority,  and  know  why.  Run  the  skim-milk 
Iroin  your  old  separator  through  the  new  De  Laval.  You  may  be  sur- 

7  prised  at  the  amount  of  cream  the  new  De  Laval  will  get  from 
it;  and  if  it  does,  then  trade  in  your  old  machine  as  partial 
payment. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


Sizes 


Every  “Z”  Engine 
Connecting  Rod 
will  stand  this  test 


Twisted  around 
three  times 
but  it  didn’t  break l 


When  you  invest  in  an  engine  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  But  it  all  depends  on  how  the 
engine  is  built. 

The  “  Z  ’’Engine  is  world  famous.  It  has  a 
reputation  for  dependability,  not  by  mere 
chance,  but  because  it  is  built  with  the  same 
care  and  precision  as  the  parts  in  your  auto¬ 
mobile.  Many  F airbanks-Morse  Engines  have 
now  been  in  use  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

The  “Z”  Engine  has  fewer  parts  subject 
to  wear,  and  those  parts  are  carefully  made, 
are  drop  forged  and  specially  heat  treated. 
The  connecting  rod,  for  instance,  is  a  drop  forging 
instead  of  an  ordinary  malleable.  Very  finest 
quality,  even  in  the  smallest  parts,  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  reason  for  “Z”  long  life  and  dependability,  as 
over  400,000  users  will  tell  you. 

Yet  the  prices  are  unusually  low  because  our  large 
production  has  reduced  manufacturing  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

Write  for  free  literature 

“Z”  Engines  are  built  in  sizes  up  to  20  h.  p.  Get 
our  latest  literature  and  see  which  size  will  best 
fit  your  requirements. 

Prices 

2  h.  p.  battery  equipt  ........  $48.50 

2  h.  p.  magneto  equipt  .......  58.50 

3  h.  p.  magneto  equipt . 98.50 

6  h.  p.  magneto  equipt  .......  153.50 

Prices  quoted  are  cash  /.  o.  b.  factory; 
add  freight  to  your  town 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Branches  and  service  stations  covering 
every  state  in  the  Union 
The  Fairbanks-Morse  line  also  Includes  Home  Wates 
Plants,  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants,  Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills.  Feed  Grinders,  washing  machines,  electric 
motors, generalservice  pumping  equipment,  pumpjacks. 
power  heads,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A  few  examples  of 
“Z”  quality  construction 

this  small  exhaust  roller  pin  is 
made  from  cold  rolled  steel  and 
case  hardened  to  resist  wear.  It 
receives  two  heat  treatments 
and  is  machined  to  a  limit  of 
one  one  -  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  (A  fraction  of  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  human  hair.) 

A  B  C 


The  exhaust  valve  rocker  arm  is  a  drop 
forging.  Points  “A,"  “ B ”  and  “C"  must 
resist  wear  and  should  be  very  hard.  These 
points  are  heat  treated  to  file  hardness. 
The  balance  of  the  metal  is  toughened  so  it 
will  resist  strains  without  breaking. 

This  governor  lever  is  also  a  drop 
tk  forging.  Point  “A”  is  constantly 
vL  n  subject  to  wear  and 

uT  _  is  therefore  made 

extremely  hard  by  a 
series  of  three  heat 
treatments.  The 
balance  of  the  piece  is  so  tough  that  it  can 
be  twisted  into  a  knot  without  breaking. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Products 


‘Every  Line  a 
Leader “ 


Engine 


i 

•m 


“Z”  ENGINES 
Home  WaterPIants 
Home  LI  gh  t  and  Power  Plants 
Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
“B”  Feed  Grinders 
Washing  Machines 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Dept,  us,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  free  literature  and  information  on  thei  terns  I  have  checked. 

Name . . . 

Town . * . 


.  R.F.D . State.. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Grade  Herd 

I  would  like  to  know  a  simple  formula 
of  mixed  feed  to  feed  milk  cows  that  get 
no  silage.  I  am  a  widow  with  eight  chil¬ 
dren  to  support,  I  want  to  keep  eight  or 
10  good  cows  I  can  get,  and  I  would  like 
to  feed  them  enough  to  get  along  and 
keep  them  in  good  condition  and  pay  for 
their  feed  as  we  go  along.  I  also  want 
to  feed  those  that  are  dry.  I  do  not  sell 
milk,  but  fatten  calves  or  make  butter. 

I  wish  also  best  feed  for  brood  sow  com¬ 
ing  in  soon.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  silage  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  provide  isuoculence 
for  cows  denied  range  conditions  or  pas¬ 
ture  privileges.  Some  of  the  so-called 
sweet  feeds  or  molasses  feeds  have  been 
merchandised  as  succulent  feeds,  but  in 
reality  they  are  not  succulent  feeds  and 
would  more  appropriately  qualify  as  a 
poor  grade  of  roughage.  I  refer  to  those, 
coarse  feeds  that  are  low  in  protein, 
high  in  fiber,  palatable  perhaps,  but  that 
contain  mgredients  that  chemists  find  but 
yows  cannot  find  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  soiling  crop  such  as  green  oats  and 
peas  or  Alfalfa  or  moistened  beet  pulp 
or  wet  brewers  grains  or  saturated  malt 
sprouts  serves  this  function  and  supplies 
succulence  of  a  desirable  quality. 

Assuming  that  you  propose  to  maintain 
a  herd  of  eight  or  ten  grade  cows,  that 
you  want  to  pay  their  way  as  they  go 
along,  and  assuming  still  furthur  that 
you  are  obliged  to  purchase  all  of  the 
feeds  outlined  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  (not  had  qny  experience  in 
the  mixing  of  feeds,  I  am  proposing  two 
steps : 

One  is  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  isome  one  of  the  'better  grades  of 
compounded  feeds  carrying  not  less  than 
24  per  cent  of  protein,  this  having  pre¬ 
ferably  a  corn  by-product  base  rather 
than  a  wheat  'by-product  base,  and  feed¬ 
ing  this  ready  made  feed  as  instructed 
by  the  manufacturers. 

The  other  method  is  to  select  simple 
ingredients  and  compound  them  into  a 
shovel  mixture  that  will  carry,  let  us 
say,  22  per  cent  of  protein,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  representative :  250  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy  meal.  150  lbs.  of 
bran  and  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

While  gluten  feed  is  about  $3  higher 
this  year  than  last  year,  it  is  still, 
perhaps,  the  most  desirable  and  economi¬ 
cal  source  or  protein.  Some  linseed  meal 
is  essential,  particularly  if  the  cows  do 
not  have  access  to  abundant  grass,  and 
the  carbohydrates  can  be  selected  from 
that  group  of  feeds  that  are  available  in 
one’s  home  community.  Oats  are  un¬ 
usually  low  in  price,  comparatively 
speaking,  while  hominy  is  much  higher 
than  last  year,  and  corn  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive,  yet  they  are  ingredients  that 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  every  shovel 
mixture. 

If  there  is  too  much  of  a  variation 
between  the  price  of  linseed  meal  per 
unit  of  protein  and  the  price  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  of  the  40  per  cent  grade,  then 
for  cows  on  pasture  the  cottonseed  meal 
can  be  increased  to  200  lbs.  and  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  eliminated  from  the  ration. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  should  go  a  step 
further  and  simplify  the  combination 
and  restrict  it  to  a  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal.  This  is  assuming 
that  you  have  your  own  corn  and  oats, 
or  that  you  can  buy  them  locally,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  some  bran 
and  linseed  meal  with  them  in  order  to 
provide  a  complete  or  palatable  combina¬ 
tion  for  dry  cows. 

The  demand  nowadays  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  milk,  but  for  a  highter  average 
production  per  cow.  When  we  realize 
that  the  average  cow  in  the  United  States 
produces  less  than  4,000  lbs.  milk  in  a 
year  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
assemble  a  group  of  grade  cows  that 
ought  to  average  10.000  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  the  difference 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful 


dairying.  Obviously,  it  is  nob  the  number 
of  cows  milked  that  establishes  one’s 
standing  in  the  dairy  industry,  but  rather 
the  average  amount  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  year  or  rather  the  actual  amount 
of  milk  produced  by  each  cow  during  her 
lactation  period.  It  is  all  right  bo  speak 
in  terms  of  average  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  'but  in  your  circumstances,  you 
connot  afford  to  take  any  chances  with 
low  producing  cows  or  so-called 
boarders;  hence,  you  must  weight  the 
milk  and  apportion  the  feed  to  the  actual 
amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per 
day.  This  policy  is  not  only  advocated 
by  cow  test  associations,  but  it  is  put 
into  practice  by  dairymen  whose  bread 
and  butter  braces  entirely  to  this  source 
and  who  can  ill  afford  to  experiment 
with  feeds  of  questionable  analysis  or 
cows  of  questionable  production. 

Concerning  a  suitable  ration  for  a  brood 
sow,  let  me  say  that  a  mixture  consisting 
of  five  parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of 
ground  oats,  one  part  of  digester  tankage 
and  one  part  of  wheat  middlings  makes 
an  admirable  combination.  This  should 
be  fed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
sow  gaining  and  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  that  can  be  fed  to  the  sow 
through  tiie  use  of  slat  racks  or  even 
chopped  or  mixed  with  concentrated  feed, 
it  will  contribute  those  minerals  and  that 
quality  of  protein  so  essential  for  a  com¬ 
plete  feeding. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Cows 

Will  you  advise  us  what  mixture  to 
use  with  dried  brewers’  grains  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration?  We  have  good  corn  silage 
and  clover  hay.  We  have  several  tons  of 
the  dried  brewers’  grain  and  would  like 
to  feed  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  We 
must  purchase  all  grain  to  use  in  addition 
from  tlio  mill.  e  F  g 

If  the  dried  brewers’  grains  referred 
to  are  in  reality  brewers’  grains,  carrying 
about  24  per  cent  of  protein,  then  you 
have  provided  an  excellent  basis  for  a 
shovel  mixture.  'Most  of  the  brewers’ 
grains  available  nowadays  are,  vinegar 
grains  or  yeast  grains  carrying  around 
16  per  cent  of  protein  and  about  all  the 
fiber  that  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  in 
a  by-product  of  this  character.  Not  only 
are  such  coarse  feeds  undersirable  owing 
fo  their  low  digestibility,  but  they  are 
uupalatable  and  otherwise  ill-suited  for 
feeding  to  cows  in  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  hold 
of  some  wet  brewers’  grains  and  mix 
gluten  feed  or  gluten  meal  and  hominy 
meal  with  such  materials,  it  will  afford  a 
base  for  economical  milk  production. 

Assuming  you  have  plenty  of  good  corn 
silage  and  clover  hay,  (two  very  excel¬ 
lent  products  for  a  dairyman  to  have) 
and  that  the  brewers’  grains  are  genuine, 
I  propose  the  following  combination  of 
ingredients:  dried  brewers  grains,  250 
lbs.;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.;  hominy  or 
corn  meal,  300  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  :  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 

This  will  provide  a  mixture  carrying 
approximately  22  per  cent  of  protein 
aud  should  be  fed  to  your  dairy  cows 
in  proportion  to  their  daily  production 
of  milk.  If  the  cows  are  grade  Holsteins, 
then  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  Sy2  lbs.  of 
three  per  cent  milk  produced  per  day 
is  proper.  If  they  represent  the  breeds 
of  cattle  that  give  a  four  per  cent  or 
even  a  five  per  cent  milk,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  more  grain,  or  about 
one  lb.  of  grain  for  each  three  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  If  you  are  in  a 
position  to  determine  accurately  the 
amount  of  butterfat  produced  from  a 
cow  per  day,  then  a  safe  basis  for 
determinining  the  amount  of  a  22  per 
cent  ration  is  to  feed  as  many  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  as  each  individual  normally 
produces  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  week.  In 
other  words.  If  a  Jersey  cow  yields  25 
lbs.  of  five  per  cent  milk  per  day,  it 
would  be  consistent  to  allow  her' between 
eight  or  nine  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  in 
addition  to  the  roughage  and  silage  re¬ 
ferred  to. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  fire,  fanned  by  a 
heavy  wind  was  burning  in  the  Gilana 


to  suspend  his  activities  because  he  was 
in  the  Tombs  serving  a  30-day  sentence 
imposed  January  12  last  by  Federal 
Judge  Winslow  after  he  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The 
swindles  for  which  he  was  sentenced  were 
estimated  by  the  authorities  to  total 


■S'*™1  *•««*'•  %aLSilv«  City,  N.  M,  $500,000  ami  £2 obtained  demency  by 
ha\m  been  burned  ^  acres  timber  stating  through  his  counsel  he  desired  to 

May  21-22  fires  started  by  campers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mullica  River  in  Burl¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  J.,  burned  over  40,000 


acres  of  cedar,  pine  and  oak  woods  and 
destroyed  isolated  buildings  and  cran¬ 
berry  bogs.  It  is  believed  that  many  deer 
and  rabbits  were  killed.  The  property 
loss  is  heavy. 

According  to  a  bulletin  sent  out  May 
21  by  the  Jewelers  Security  Alliance, 
losses  of  $3,383,400  were  suffered  in  1924 


make  restitution. 

WAS  HINGTON.— Both  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  packers  took  legal  steps  May 
22  to  transfer  to  a  higher  court  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  consent  decree  of  1920,  now 
under  suspension  by  formal  order  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court.  The 
Federal  action  constituted  an  application 
for  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  the  decision  of  Justice 
Bailey  suspending  operation  of  the  de¬ 
cree  under  which  the  packers  agreed  to 


-by  jewelers  at  the  hands  of  hold-up  men  divorce  themselves  from  business  not  rc- 

18  anf1.ncreasef  lated  to  the  meat  packing  industry, 
of  more  than  $1,300,000  oyer  those  of  Indictments  against  3,500  slackers,  car- 

e  Xe  ,b,l  ^  ried  in  the  United  States  Attorney’s  offi- 
$es,.f0,r  *¥«  years,  will  be  dismissed, 


1923.  Hold-ups 
tin,  accounted  for 
sneak  thieves  for  $138,000,  window 
smashers  for  $179,000,  store  robbers  for 
$460,000,  and  safe  burglars  for  $4S0,000. 
Of  the  amount  lost  by  jewelers  to  hold-up 
men,  the  Jewelers  Alliance  recovered 
more  than  $100,000  worth  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  at  the 
close  of  its  109th  annual  meeting  an¬ 
nounced  the  total  issues  for  the  year 
amounted  to  6,652,299  volumes,  an  in¬ 
crease  through  its  foreign  agencies  of 
more  than  500,000.  The  volumes  were 
in  172  languages  and  dialects  and  texts 
for  the  blind.  Seven  translation  and  re¬ 
vision  committees  have  been  at  work  in 
the  Philippines  for  a  year  to  prepare 
plates  in  seven  Filipino  dialects  to  re¬ 
place  those  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
in  Yokohama,  where  all  Scriptures  for 
the  Philippines  formerly  were  printed. 

Three  members  of  the  crew  were  killed 
and  more  than  a  score  of  passengers  were 
injured  when  Train  No.  5  bound  for 
Cleveland  from  New  York  City  over  the 
Erie  Railroad,  crashed  into  a  wrecked 
freight  train  at  Campville,  N.  Y.,  May 
24.  The  dead  are:  Engineer  James  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Fireman  G.  P.  Lounsberry  and 
Mail  Clerk  William  Lovelle,  all  of  Hot- 
nell. 

Charges  against  Mayor  N.  Demarest 
Campbell  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  trial 
in  connection  with  the  funds  of  a  local 
building  and  loan  organization,  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 


United  States  Attorney  Buckner  an¬ 
nounced  May  25.  Mr.  Buckner  also  in¬ 
tends  to  dispose  of  petty  civil  cases 
against  enlisted  men,  charged  on  record 
with  theft  of  uniforms,  mess  kits  and 
the  like. 

The  War  Department  will  hold  a  De¬ 
fense  Test  July  4,  the  date  suggested  by 
President  Coolidge  when  he  disapproved 
recommendation  that  it  be  staged  Armis¬ 
tice  Day.  An  effort,  will  be  made  to  fit 
the  program  into  the  usual  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  Where  training  camps 
are  reasonably  close  to  cities  military 
parades  probably  will  be  staged,  but  more 
emphasis  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the 
patriotic  celebrations. 

Chemists  of  the  Prohibition  unit  will 
resort  to  tests  on  guinea  pigs  to  determine 
whether  methynol,  the  new  German  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wood  alcohol,  is  poisonous. 
The  analysis  disclosed  that  methynol  is  a 
very  pure  wood  alcohol.  This  raised  the 
point,  according  to  Prohibition  officials, 
of  whether  wood  alcohol  in  a  pure  state 
actually,  is  poisonous.  Some  chemists 
hold  it  is.  Others  say  the  poison  lies  in 
the  impurities.  Methynol  is  being  im¬ 
ported  in  such  quantities  that  the  $100,- 
000.000  wood  alcohol  industry  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction  and  has  appealed 
for  an  increased  tariff. 

Senatorial  sentiment  in  favor  of  income 
tax  publicity  received  a  strong  stimulus 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
holding  the  right  of  newspapers  to  pub- 


Capt.  Wolf  of  the  United  States  Coast  lish  the  amounts  paid  by  taxpayers.  Sen- 


Guard  cutter  Modoc,  in  port  from  the 
North  Atlantic  ice  patrol  said  May  26 
there  were  60  known  and  charted  icebergs 
in  the  steamer  lanes  and  19  additional 
bergs  not  definitely  identified.  Bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  bergs  had  not  proved  effective 
in  breaking  them  up,  he  said,  and  a  new 


ators  Borah,  Norris,  Couzens  and  King 
predicted  May  26  that  Congress  would 
not  repeal  the  publicity  provisions  of  the 
law,,  and  Couzens  and  Norris  favored 
making  public  all  data  in  tax  returns. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Sentence  of 
one  year  in  the  House  of  Correction  was 


tained  until  July  1. 

A  race  against  death,  in  which  an  air¬ 
plane,  wireless  and  the  telephone  figured, 
ended  in  defeat  May  25  when  H.  II.  Em¬ 
mons.  mining  engineer,  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Winnipeg  after  being  brought  by  plane 
from  the  mining  district  of  Northern 
Manitoba.  The  Canadian  Air  Force  sent 


type  of  mine  was  to  be  tried.  'Owing  to  imposed  in  Middlesex  Superior  Court  on 
the  prevalence  of  large  bergs,  Capt  Wolf  Fred  II.  Wolff  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  May  2.3 
said  he  believed  the  patrol  would  be  sus-  charged  with  robbing  the  hen  coop  of 

William  IT.  Stokes  at  Acton  on  March 
-1.  In  addition,  Wolff  was  ordered  to 
Pay  Stokes  $100,  the  value  of  25  hens 
killed  when  a  truck  driven  by  Wolff  was 
wrecked  in  Littleton.  For  failing  to  stop 
on  a  signal  from  a  traffic  policeman, 
Wolff  was  fined  $25. 

•  t  f  ,»  Tr*  ,  •  t>  „,The  International  Grain  and  Hay 

an  airplane  from  the  Victoria  Beach  Show  which  was  organized  six  years  ago 
Station  to  bring  Emmons  to  Winnipeg,  has  been  made  a  regular  department  of 
•Six  hours  after  word,  of  his  illness  had  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
been  received  he  was  in  the  hospital,  but  held  at  Chicago  Nov.  28-I)ec  5  with 

his  illness  had  advanced  too  far  for  him  premiums  offered  by  the  exposition  the 
to  be  saved.  x  ,  same  as  in  the  live  stock  classes.  This 

ir  nnVin0;  1  1C  ener^,to  the  extent  of  step  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
16,0(Mbhorsepower,  which  will  be  erected  of  the  grain  and  hay  show  in  the  educa- 
at  the  State  Barge  Canal  dams  at  Cres-  tional  program  of  the  International  and 
cent  and  \  ischer  Ferry,  A.  Y.,  sold  May  places  it  on  a  permanent  basis  Diree- 
26  to.  two  private  power  corporations  at  a  tor  G.  I.  Christie  of  the  Agricultural  Fx- 

OnW  Tt^invl  *f  $365-240.  periment  Station  of  Purdue  University, 

(olonel  Frederick  Stuart  Green,  State  Lafayette,  Ind.,  who  has  served  as  sun- 
, Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  who  erintendent  since  its  inception  will  con- 
conducted  the  sale,  estimated  that  the  tinue  in  charge  of  the  grain  and  hiv 
returns  will  net  approximately  $135,000  show. 

a  year  for  the  State  above  the  cost  of  When  a  single  pocket  gopher  is  found 
operating  the  plants.  The  Cohoes  Power  to  cause  a  break  in  an  irrigation  ditch 

C  irZwS11  thq  £reTa"t  C0Sti-¥  $2’000  t0  rePa5r’  Arizona  farmers 
Dam  power  for  $1 1 4,220,  and  the  Adi-  consider  it  advisable  to  call  for  help  from 

rondack  lower  and  Light  Corporation,  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
the  Viseher  Ferry  power  for  $191,020.  States  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
The  Cohoes  .  company  offered  $lo4,600  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  pocket  gophers  at 
for  this  project.  They  were  the  only  intervals  undermined  156  miles  of  irri-a- 
compames.  bidding.  Colonel  Greene  said  tion  ditch  bands,  with  proportionate  ex- 
the  operating  expenses,  to  be  met  by  the  pense  to  the  farmers  and  irrigation  com- 
State,  would  amount  to  $65,000  annual-  panies  in  loss  of  water  and  cost  of  re- 
the  State  would  have  to  pay  $!65,-  pairs.  Thorough  co-operation  was  given 
OOO  annually  in  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  the  district  rodent  specialist  sent  bv 
charges.  The.  power  had  been  offered  for  the  government,  and  the  entire  156  miles 
sale  to  municipalities  last  Winter,  the  of  ditch  bank  was  treated  with  poisoned 
only  market  then  available  under  the  law  sweet  potato  baits.  Asa  result  more 
authorizing,  the  State  development.  The  than  90  per  cent  of  the  pocket  gophers 
municipalities  were  unable  to  purchase  were  killed. 


the  power  and  the  1925  Legislature 
amended  the  law  so  that  the  power  might 
be  sold  to  private  bidders. 

Walter  Gutterson,  stock  salesman, 
whose  high  pressure  salesmanship  has 
several  times  put  him  in  the  toils  of  the 
law,  was  released  in  $10,000  bail  by  Su 


Extensive  revision  of  freight  rates  on 
grain  and  grain  products  moving  from 
Rocky  Mountain  territory  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  territory  east  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  May  26  by  its  examiners. 
After  investigating  a  complaint  of  Utah 


preme  Court  Justice  Seeger  in  White  producers,  is  which  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  May  26  under  a  charge  of  Washington  State  interests  joined  the 
grand  larceny.  The  latest  complaint  examiners  held  that  Colorado  producers 
against  him  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cowan,  a  held  a  rate  advantage  over  producers  in 
well-to-do  widow  of  White  Plains,  who  a  considerable  part  of  Idaho,  Oregon ’and 
alleges  that  between  December  and  March  Utah.  The  commission  was  advised  that 
Gutterson  defrauded  her  of  $58,759  in  gilt  the  general  rates  out  of  Colorado  to  the 
edge  securities,  giving  her  in  exchange  East  should  be  maintained,  but  that  the 
stock  which  Assistant  District  Attorney  complaining  producers  in  the  other  vStates 
ilolz worth  declared  had  practically  no  should  be  given  rates  to  consuming  terri- 
present  market  value.  For  30  days  dur-  tory  measured  by  additions  of  from  10 
mg  the  period  Gutterson  is  alleged  to  to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  the 
have  been  swindling  Mrs.  Cowan,  he  had  Colorado  rates. 


Always  use  du  Pont  STRAIGHT 
dynamite  for  blasting  ditches 

STRAIGHT  DYNAMITE  is  the  explosive  to  use  for  ditch¬ 
blasting.  No  other  kind  of  dynamite  for  farm  use 
will  work  satisfactorily  in  wet  soil  and  explode  by  the 
propagation  method. 

With  du  Pont  50%  or  60%  Straight  Dynamite,  you 
can  make  the  ditches  to  drain  your  fields  and  other 
marshy  places.  Ditching  with  du  Pont  Straight  Dyna¬ 
mite  improves  the  farm  and  increases  its  value.  Make 
every  acre  a  worker. 

When  you  see  your  dealer  about  your  ditching  job,  ask 
for  du  Pont  Straight  Dynamite — the  dependable  explosive 
that  blasts  ditches  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

And  don't  fail  to  write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Handbook  of  Explosives” — 110  pages  containing 
illustrations  and  complete  information  about  ditching 
and  many  other  uses  of  dynamite  on  the  farm. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


U.  S.  ARMY  WAGON  SSSS 

$64-50 


Front  Wheels  3  feet,  8  inches 
high. 

Hear  Wheels,  1  feet,  6  inches 
higli.  Archibald  Pattern. 


Tires,  3  inches 
steel. 


Body 

inches. 


size,  10 


by  %  in. 
feet  by  40 


All  wood  material.  Ingrain 
Oak  or  Hickory. 

Axle  2  inches  square.  Solid 
Collar,  standard  gauge  5  ft. 
i>/2  in.  center  to  center  of  tire. 

Wheels  and  axles  separate  if 
desired  at  $6.00  each  by  the 
set. 


BRAND  HEW 

Weight  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  1200  lbs. 

Money  Back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied 

EASY  TERMS  IF  DESIRED 

Make  money  orders  payable  to 

Federal  Stores 

ROCHESTER,  N.  H. 


PAINT  $2.25  PER  GALLON 


NO  SALESMEN 


Direct  From  Factory 
NO  JOBBERS— NO  RETAILERS 


YOU  SAVK  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
h.v  answering  this  advertisement  and  buying 
STANIXJO  QUALITY  FAINTS  Direct  from  ns 
at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  STANI1CO 
FAINTS  are  second  to  none  in  quality  and 
wearing  properties  and  are  sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
—  one  transaction,  one  profit  —  MOKE  and 
RETTEK  for  YOUR  MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  12  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  Lists 
and  Free  ST  AND  CO  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Schuylerville,  New  York 


Free  Catalog  ,n  co]°rs  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


ElectricWheelCo. 

48  Elm  Si. .Quincy, 


MADE  A7.II.I  YK-M  MADE  Films,  6<-  each.  Prints, 

y  T  1  .  m  8«each.  Any  size;  one  hand 

tuiLed  inch  Hied  with  each  order.  Try  us.  Dent  11 

A  Z.U-LYK-M  Photo  Service  Bristol,  Vermont 


Charming  Summer 
DRESS  of  Only 
Fast  Color  $-«  Qff 

LINENE 

An  absolutely  fast  color  Linene 
dress  in  a  very  attractive  style! 
Direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
saving.  The  ideal  selection  for 
summer,  for  it  stands  long  wear 
and  repeated  washings.  Hem¬ 
stitch  trimming  as  illustrated; 
Tailored  with  two  pockets,  tie 
sash  at  the  waist,  and  silk  tie  at 
the  neck.  Deep  hem.  One  dress 
for  SI  .85,  or  two  for  *3.75.  All 
sizes  from  16  to  62  at  same  price. 
Colors:  peach,  rose,  Nile  green, 
and  blue.  Just  give  size  and 
choice  of  color  and  we  will  send 
your  dress.  You  pay  postman  for 
dress  and  postage  on  arrival.  Your 
money  back  if  not  delighted. 
Order  today. 

EMERSON  MEG.  CO..  Dept.  15, 
820  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


890 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


One  pound  of  Y east  will  last  100  birds  over  4  weeks.  The  cost  is  less 
than  lc  per  bird  per  month!  Try  a  package  today . 


Yeast  Fermentation! 


Costs  less  than  1 $  a  bird  per  month 
Adds  dollars  to  your  profits  l 


THE  early  bird  not  only  gets  the  worm 
— the  early  heavy  broiler  pays  the 
biggest  profit!  And  the  early  pullet  has 
repeatedly  proved  her  superiority  as  a 
layer  when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

Fermentation  of  poultry  feeds  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  speeds 
up  growth — and  keeps  the  growing 
birds  vigorous  and  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease/ 

When  Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or 
milk,  is  added  to  your  regular  poultry 
feed,  it  starts  at  once  to  ferment.  After 
the  mixture  has  stood  from  12  to  24 
hours,  the  whole  character  of  the  feed  is 
changed.  (When  fed  in  a  dry  mash, 


Yeast  acts  on  the  feed  as  soon  as  it  is 
eaten.)  The  fermentation  breaks  down 
the  food  elements  of  the  grain  and  makes 
them  ready  for  easy,  rapid  absorption. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
bought  in  1  lb.  or  lb.  packages,  25  lb. 
cartons  or  100  lb.  barrels.  The  cost  is  less 
than  lc  per  bird  per  month!  It  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Full  directions  in  every  con¬ 
tainer.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  .to 
supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  us— 
enclose  check,  cash  or  money  order  with 
the  coupon  below.  And  ask  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  poultry  bulletin — it’s  free.  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  69  Bank  Street; 
New  York. 


FLEISCHMANN’S  PURE  DRY  YEAST 


1  lb.  package 

2  yi  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


PRICES: 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 


$1.00 

2.00 

18.50 

69.00 


$1.20 

2.40 

22.00 

82.50 


Copyright,  1925,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-36 
69  Bank  St.,  New  York,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  or  1215  -  11th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  or  941  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ . Please  send  me ....  pounds 

of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 
Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure- 
bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  inline- 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Pricea  (Postpaid)  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br.,  Sc  Buff  Leghorn*  . $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $95.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona*  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  47.50  95.00  . 

Blk.  Minorca.,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Red*.  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  115.00  Immediate 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00  Shipment. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Orpington*  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00  1  00%  Live 

icrsey  Black  Giant*  .  5.00  10.00  20.00  97.50  195.00  Del  ivery 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  50.00  100.00  ‘  knteed 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00  Guaranteed 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Give  Y our  Baby  Chicks 

Something  “Good”  to  Grow  On! 

More  chicks  live  and  grow  sturdily  if  you 
mix  meat  scrap  and  grit  in  their  feed.  Mix 
your  own  feed.  Write  us  for  prices  and 

descriptive  literature. . At  this 

season  it  would  pay  to  fertilize  your  land  with 
Dold’s  Bone  Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep  Manure,  or 
Dold’s  Blood  Meal.  Ask  us  about  those,  too. 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  May  22,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  'Supervisor  Horton  : 

Aspergillosis  is  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  brooder  pneumonia  and  affects 
the  respiratory  tract  of  the  chicks.  This 
disease  also  attacks  adult  stock  but  more 
particularly  chicks  at  the  age  of  from  one 
day  to  about  four  weeks.  The  causes  are 
drafts,  exposure,  chilling,  uneven  tempera¬ 
ture  and  dampness.  The  spores  from  a 
very  common  fungus  growth  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  litter  straw  and  grains  is  prob¬ 
ably  largely  responsible  for  its  common 
occurrence.  External  symptoms  in  chicks 
are  sleepiness,  dumpiness,  rapid  breathing 
and  drooping  of  'the  wings.  The  above 
symptoms  are  g.eneral  and  a  post  mortem 
examination  is,  in  most  cases,  necessary 
to  determine  the  trouble.  Upon  opening 
the  chicks  and  examining  the  lungs  you 
will  find  a  darkened  and  congested  condi¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  small  yellowish  tu- 
bereules.  In  some  cases  these  tubercules 
are  found  in  the  liver,  mesentery  and  in¬ 
testines.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult 
to  locate  any  tubercules  at  all  in  some 
diseased  specimens.  According  to  the 
best  authorities  no  treatment  has  as  yet 
been  recommended.  This  disease  is  fatal 
in  practically  every  ease.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  when  rigid  measui’es 
of  sanitation  and  careful  inspection  and 
handling  of  the  litter  and  food  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  time.  Unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  encourage  disease  and  disease  is 
the  greatest  problem  with  which  the  poul- 
tryman  has  to  contend. — E.  B.  Banner, 
Instructor  Department  Poultry  Husban¬ 
dry. 

During  the  twenty-ninth  week  of  the 
annual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  in 
the  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest  at 
Farmingdale  laid  4,801  eggs,  a  yield  of 
68.58  per  cent.  This  is  45  eggs  less  than 
were  laid  last  week,  but  is  432  more  than 
for  corresponding  week  in  the  1924  con¬ 
test.  The  pullets  have  laid  88,539  since 
November  1,_1924,  this  is  6,656  more 
than  for  the  29-week  period  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  contest. 

Jules  F.  Francais’  pen  of  Leghorns 
were  highest  pen  for  the  week  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  64  eggs. 

Leghorns  owned  by  Ferris  Poultry 
IFarm  came  in  a  good  second  with  a  score 
of  63  eggs. 

H.  F.  Hendrickson’s  Leghorns  were 
third,  only  one  egg  behind  the  second  pen  ; 
they  laid  62  eggs. 

Three  pens  of  Leghorns  tied  for  fourth 
place  with  a  lay  of  61  eggs.  They  were: 
Meadow’edge  Farm,  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley 
and  Paul  F.  Smith. 

Five  pens  of  Leghorns  and  one  of  Reds 
tied  for  fifth  place  with  an  even  five 
dozen  eggs  credited  to  each  team ;  the 
Leghorns  were  Norman  C.  Jones,  William 
R.  Compton,  Howard  P.  Corsa,  C.  L. 
Flaccus  and  Paul  F.  Smith.  The  Red 
team  was  entered  by  Southdown  Farm. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  .T . 1223 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  1213 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  1202 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  1174 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  1161 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  1151 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 1135 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  1048 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  1029 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  717 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultrv  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  941 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  824 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  899 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  804 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  1251 

Atlantic  Farm,  N.  Y .  1070 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Ontario....  1018 
WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  May  22, 
were  as  follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Condition. 


May 

16 

70 

54 

Clear. 

May 

17 

78 

60 

Partly  cloudy. 

May 

18 

70 

50 

Clear. 

May 

19 

72 

40 

Clear. 

Mav 

20 

72 

42 

Clear. 

Mav 

21 

78 

44 

Partly  cloudy. 

May 

22 

72 

50 

Clear. 

EGG  PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
May  22 :  White,  40c ;  medium,  35c ; 
browns,  38c. 


In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  a  Bos¬ 
ton  graveyard  stands  a  brown  board 
showing  the  marks  of  age  and  neglect. 
It  bears  the  inscription,  “Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Ebon  Harvey,  who  departed 
this  life  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  a 
cow  kicking  him  on  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1853.  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.”  —  Sheridan  (Wyo.l 
Post-Enterprise. 


June  G,  1924 


QADV  PUIY  From  purebred, 
DAD  I  UniA  inspected  and 
culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Wyandottes.... 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $10.00  period 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  10.00  “  100 

Barred  Rooks  12.00  “  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  “  100 

Buff  Rocks  13.00  “  100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  13.00  “  100 

Assorted  Chicks  9.00  “  100 

500  lots  l%c  less  each  ;1000  lots  lc  less  each 

100#  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $10.00  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  (300-egg  strain)  910.00  per  100.  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  $14  per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $0  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  49 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

3  to  4  Months  old  $1.50  each 
Guarantee  to  Please 


Inspection 

<ZPottteyeJarm> 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm  ™wS  jersey 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finestin  the  woi-ld.  8,000chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°fo  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


5u  n  I  none  Kl1-"  u«kiw,uluk:  ntws  ikum  maieo 
.u.fl.l.  neilb  pens,  DELIVERED  JUNE  I,  *14.50 

Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  after  June  15,  20c  ;  300—950;  600—990. 
Circular.  Aseutney  Farms,  K1B.  Hartland,  Vermont 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain— None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100*  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


- „  ,  new  i  utk  isiaie  ana  otorrs  con 

tests.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  2  to  4  years.  Hens 
Circular.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  Pa*ki.s stndn  diiect 


A.  LEE  HARRISON 


R.  1).  1 


50  for  15. 

Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 


Eggs— White  Rocks-Chicks  2*2“  Sn'S 

able  prices.  Mt’g  listfree.  HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM. Dewitt.  N.l 


Barred  Bock  Pullefs  Twelve  weeks  old.  For 

uai  I  ou  xvubK  XT  Ullclo  immediate  delivery 
THE  LEICK  FARM  N.  Olmsted,  Ohio 


Whifp  WuanfinHoe  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Egg 
wniie  nyanaones  half  price.  2.000  Feb.,  March,  Apr 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Bab 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Oh  I 


w 


hlte  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
layers,  $1.25-15;  $7— 100.  1{.  11111,  Seneca  Kalla,  N.  Y. 


z>quaD  oOOK  rKfcfc 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greates 
•  -  market  for  20  y  ears.  Makemoney  breeding  them 
Raisedin  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Establishec 
\  ‘Gy™:  W  rite  no  w  for  big'illustrat  ed  free  book 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs 

,  ill, w" "’’T"  ROCK  SQUAB  CO 

''  205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass, 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

All»ton  Squab  Co.,  g&.^vgg,ac^gssJ; 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes; 
GOc  and  SSI.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllll 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmiuiimmiii 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


891 


the 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 

Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 


SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Big  Cut  in  Prices 
For  June  Delivery 

White  Leghorns . $15  per  100  prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  18  “  100  “ 

Barred  Rocks .  19  “  100  “ 

White  Wyandottes  . . . .  20  “  100  “ 

On  orders  of  50,  add  one  cent  per  chick— for 
25  add  two  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested 
breeding  flocks,  pronounced  free  from  white 
diarrhea  infection.  Stock  that  is  fine  in 
appearance  and  great  in  business  Quality, 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box:  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  Internationa l  Baby  Chick  Association  } 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S  C. 
White  Leghorns,  »8  ;  Barred  Rocks,  9*10  ;  R,  I. 
Reds.SSlO  and  Mixed,  S7  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
Jive  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Milierstown,  Pa 

BABY  Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

m  ver>>Trs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

CHICKS  S“7ed  Roeks .  9  Per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Cl.  I  .  LEISTElt  McAllstervllle,  Pa 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  *1  15 
each;*tIOO  per  lOOfor  July  and  later  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  2-3-yr.-old  hens  mated  with  pedigreed 
males.  Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Railway,  Ji.  J, 


Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-oid 
pullets.  No  better  layers. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX  “SSSSStay-*- 

Barron  strain  out  of  imported  stock.  Yearling  breeders 
on  free  farm  range,  not  forced  under  lights.  Accepting 
orders  for  a  limited  number  of  April,  May  and  June 
hatch.  SUNSET  FARM, Irvington  onlltidson,N.Y.  J. J. Reilly, Mgr. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality — Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  priee  list.  FISHER  BROS..  Atlantic.  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks  flSSSyS 

ery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed  chicks,  7c. 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Our  stock  has  size  and  are  heavy  producers.  Get 
our  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

RED-W-FARM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Chicks S-  w  Lef?horn8’ 7<’- 


eghorns,  7c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  F.  GltAHAM  MeXiisteryille,  Pa. 


“  Martin’s  ”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14c  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  J.tS.  E.  ULSH,  Reaver  Springs,  Fa. 


■piillxitc  1,000  elght-wk.-old  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
I  U11C15  pullets,  Barron  strain.  Write  for  price  list. 

Twin  Brook  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PULLETS  KT.Sft 

6-8-weeks  old .  981.25  each 

810  "  “  .  1.60  - 

10  12  "  “  1.90  " 

12-16  “  “  2.25  " 

Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock 
from  heavy  laying  strain.  Free  range,  husky  birds. 
Will  make  the  best  Winter  layers  and  return  splen¬ 
did  profits.  WIBERY  Poultry  Farm,  Neshanic,  N,  J.  R.  D.  2 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS — 10c 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c  Light  Mixed .  7c 

Fiorn  healthy,  free  range.  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PJNECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Rl  Dari  Diillnta  16  wks.  old,  Juneoth.  Healthy,  vigor- 
■  I.  nctl  rUIIBIS  ous,  well  fed  birds.  A  grade,  #1.50; 
AA  grade,  #1.25.  HLAUVEI.T  Hoimdcl,  N.  J. 


S.G.  Anconas 


ilaiamond.  N.  T. 


E.  8.  WILSON 
Sec  y  N.y.  S.  Anc.  Club 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

«™«WI}DUCKLINGS 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS” 

ALPHA M  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BEAUfttttkOT  n,«ald;m«a  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  LIUCKIingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.Shlpped 
PtKM  right.  BEAUANOOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  Chicken’s.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  II.  A.  S0UDER,  Boa  29,  Sollemille.  Pa. 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hUa  rses!pups? 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Paj 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

lertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs  wh’^wy^Soteg^ 

45— $1.50.  Po  tpaid.  0.11.  Wright  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 

PIGEONS -  Exhibition  and  Utility. 


THE  HENYARD 


Incubating-  Duck  Eggs 
With  Hens’  Eggs 

What_  would  be  the  result  to  place 
about  35  or  40  duck  eggs  in  an  incubator, 
run  it  a  week  and  then  fill  it  with  hens’ 
eggs?  I  would  like  to  try  this,  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  would  be  successful. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  cold  hens’  eggs  will 
kill  the  germ  in  the  duck  eggs.  e.  j.  s. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 

No,  the  cold  eggs  would  not  kill  the 
germs  of  the  duck’s  eggs,  as  they  would 
warm  up  in  a  few  hours,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  just  what  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  be  as  far  as  getting  a 
good  hatch  is  concerned.  Incubator  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  operators  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  attempt  to  hatch  both  duck  and 
hen  eggs  at  the  same  time,  though  both 
may  be  hatched  in  the  same  incubator. 
The  attempt  would  have  to  be  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  I  should  not  expect  it  to  prove 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  M.  B.  D. 


Chick  Feeds 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  baby  chicks,  first  feed?  I  have  had 
losses  from  feeding  commercial  mixtures 
that  I  suppose  there  have  had  some  moldy 
feeds  used  in  the  mixture.  I  thought  I 
would  mix  for  myself  if  you  could  recom¬ 
mend  a  good  mixture.  MRS.  h.  j.  b. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  better  chick  feeding  mix¬ 
tures  than  the  ones  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  in  these  columns ;  for  chicks 
under  six  weeks  of  age.  or  baby  chicks,  a 
hard  grain  mixture  of  finely  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat  and  rolled  or  pinhead  oat¬ 
meal  ;  say  three  parts  corn,  two  parts 
cracked  wheat  and  one  part  oatmeal. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  wheat  need  not  he 
cracked  and  larger  cracked  corn  will  be 
eaten.  For  a  mash,  mix  either  two  or 
three  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal,  sifted  ground  oats,  flour 
wheat  middlings  and  either  ground  or 
sifted  meat,  scrap.  If  plenty  of  skim  or 
buttermilk  is  fed,  the  meat  scrap  may  be 
much  reduced  in  amount  or  omitted.  If 
no  scrap  is  given,  the  addition  of  about 
one-fourth  part  bonemeal  will  replace  the 
omitted  meat  scrap.  m.  b.  d. 


Setting  a  Hen 

Would  you  advise  about  method  of  sot¬ 
ting  hens?  Other  hens  insist  in  laying 
in  the  same  nest,  as  a  setting  hen  and  it 
seems  if  any  nest  is  taken  for  a  setting 
hen  other  than  the  one  she  has  been 
using,  the  hen  will  not  remain,  j.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Hens  cannot  well  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
nests  open  to  others  of  the  flock  ;  there 
are  too  many  things  to  disturb  them 
there.  Fix  a  nest  in  some  quiet  place  and 
remove  the  sitting  hen  to  it  after  dark, 
taking  care  not  to  frighten  her  in  the 
process.  Place  an  egg  or  two  under  her 
and  cover  her  with  a  potato  crate.  Leave 
her  entirely  alone  over  two  nights,  then 
remove  the  crate  and  place  food  and  wa¬ 
ter  before  her,  to  be  taken  when  she  gets 
hungry.  If  there  is  a  small  enclosure 
of  wire  netting  to  prevent  her  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  she  will  be 
more  apt  to  return  to  it  after  eating; 
otherwise  she  may  get  too  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  new  surroundings  and  forget 
to  go  back.  When  she  has  become  well 
set,  dust  her  thoroughly  with  some  good 
insect  powder  and  repeat  this  each  week 
until  the  chicks  hatch.  Don’t  set  her  in 
some  dark,  dirty  place  but  in  some  clean 
convenient  spot  where  she  can  be  easily 
looked  after  and  where  lice  and  mites 
cannot  make  an  easy  victim  of  her.  I 
have  had  good  success  with  Leghorn  hens 
set  in  the  barn  close  to  the  automobile, 
by  taking  the  above  precautions ;  a  little 
more  quiet  and  secluded  spot  would  be 
better.  m.  b.  d. 


Rye  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  rye  bran 
at  $1.50  per  cwt.,  and  some  old  rye  at 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Wheatbran  here  is 
$1.80  and  cracked  corn  $2.75  per  cwt. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  any  of  these 
feeds?  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
use  some  of  the  rye  'bran  in  the  mash,  and 
a  little  rye  in  the  scratch;  say.  a  small 
proportion,  in  combination  with  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  w.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

Rye  and  its  by-products  are  so  little 
used  in  feeding  poultry  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  reports  of  experience  with  them. 
The  whole  grain  may  be  fed  in  limited 
quantities,  however,  and  sometimes  seems 
to  be  relished  by  a  flock  in  considerable 
amounts.  Rye  bran  and  rye  middlings 
are  usually  combined  and  sold  as  rye 
feed.  They  have,  according  to  Henry, 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  wheat  by-products,  though 
they  contain  somewhat  less  fibre  and  pro¬ 
tein.  While  I  cannot  answer  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  feeds,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  could  well  be  used  as  you 
suggest,  in  combination  with  other  foods 
ordinarily  given  the  flock.  M.  b.  d. 


Kerrs  Famous 
White  Leghorn  Chicks 

At  Bargain  Summer  Prices 

v°nths  chicks  bred  from  Kerr’s  heavy-laying  stock  will  become  heavy 
layers.  Now  you  can  buy  Kerr  s  famous  June-hatched  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
lor  immediate  delivery — at  the  following  inviting,  greatly  reduced  prices : 


Write  for 
Interesting 
Free  Booklet 


White  Leghorns  (Utility  Stock)....  2 $3h00S  $5250  $10.00 

White  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  3.75  7.00  13.00 


1000 

$90.00 

120.00 


Take  advantage  of  these  wonderful  prices.  Buy  chicks  bred  from  Iipiw 
laying  Kerr  birds,  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  *  Eve®  chick  stimly  tnd 
vigorous  on  arrival.  Send  check,  money-order  or  cash  in  registered '  letter 
with  order.  Shipments  postpaid  as  heretofore.  Write  for  instructive  free 
booklet  How  to  Raise  Baby  Chicks— and  Make  Them  Lay  in  Five  Months?” 
If  you  are  interested  in  Kerr’s  quality  pullets  an. I  cockerels,  write  for  prices 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  INC. 

Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  nmt  q  _  _ 

Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  9*.  Syracuse,  N.’  Y.* 

(Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct) 


EAGLE 

NEST 

BABY 

CHICK 

PRICES 

CUT 


ORDER  NOW  FROM  THIS 
NEW  PRICE  LIST 

f.s,E:SiSa*  g"ss,f  8rtd.uM™Sy1“l“  “lM  M  * 

■,TT,.yari?ties  Prices  on.  50  100  300  500  irrnn 

2S&  W°hTtne  1JUl«°orcnks:-?5'0()  $9-°°  ?26-°°  ?42’0<)  WSO 

C-TuTr.  ClaRe(]f17,0r0aS’  S’  6,00  11-00  31’60  52'00  100.00 

Wyandottes  .  .7 .7 6.50  12.00  35.00  55.00  105  00 

.Brahmas  .  9.00  16.00  46.00  75.00 

Buff  Minorcas  .  9.00  16.00  46.00  75.00  7  .’7.' 

Chioks  (”°t  acredited) :  Light,  6c;  Heavy,  8c.  100%  Live  De¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Send  remittance  with  order 
Send  your  order  now  to  u  ' 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Dept.  306,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


<J7Y§ 


L 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  June  8' 


White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 7777777 7l00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 77777 7!!  3^75 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  . .  4.00 

Mixed  for  broilers  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (certified)  . .  q,£ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  To  insure  careful  handling  add  27o’7\7.i»i 

^  *  BATCHER  Y,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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PINE  TREE  CHIC  US-Immediate  Delivery 

Orfipr  niroot  from  Fhn  r>  I 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . .  S5  00 

Barred  Bocks  ...  . 7;“ 

E.  I.  Reds  . . .  b'75 


Order  Direct  from  the  Country’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

50  100  500 


50 

. $8.00 

. 8.00 

.  5.50 


100  500 

$14.00  $70.00 

14.00  70.00 

9.00  45.00 


BUAllTYlSERVICE 

-  - “S 


$  9.00  $45.00  White  Wyandottes 

_  „„  H-50  57.50  White  Rocks  . 

.  7.00  12.50  62.50  Mixed  Chicks  .... 

nor 7 h U"'iCTi,0nv  h000  lots  °r  more-  Extra-quality  matings  of  any  variety,  3c  more 
per  chick.  All  chicks  Guaranteed  Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count. 

IMPORTANT!  Eue  to  new  Government  postal  ruling,  please  add  27c 
~  •  on  every  100  chicks  or  less  to  cover  extra  mailing  cost. 

w  s-  c-  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $1;  12  weeks  old.  $1.25. 

1  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  I).  Wilson,  Prop.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Strong  Pekin  Ducklings  . $29  per  100 

Strong  Indian  Runner  Ducklings .  27  per  100 

Hardy  Tancred-Rarron  White  Leghorn  Chicks...  10  per  ]00 

Owen’s  Rhode  Island  Reds .  12  per  100 

liarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  14  per  100 

Add  le  per  chick  or  duckling  on  orders  for  less  than 
100.  We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

We  ship  on  short  notice  or  return  your  money. 

Nice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  delivery  during  June 
and  July,  $95  per  100,  oc  more  in  small  lots 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Wilson’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY 

From  Free  Range,  Healthy  Stock  Only 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $10  per  100  $«  per  50 

Barred  Rocks  12  “  7  “ 

Special  from  two-year-old  hens  $16  per  100 
500  Special  Mating  11  wks.  old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $1.60 
ea.  Each  order  of  100  chicks  or  less  add  25c  for  special 
handling  charge.  Wilson’*  Poultry  Farm  Flemington,  X.  J. 

Directly  Imported  Leghorns 

Our  extra  large  English  Layers  from  trap  nested 
stock  with  records  of  272  to  314  eggs,  are  real  profit 
payers.  FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  now  only 
9814  per  100.  Hatches  each  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaianteed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Fa. 


Per  100  Per  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8,00  #87.60 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9.00  42.60 

S  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.60 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  82^60 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Orderfrom  adv.  or  write  for  clr. 

CL£AR  SPRING  HATCHERT.  McAlisterville.  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prep. 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns',  8c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  do  >r.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  HeAHtterville,  Pa. 


baby  ohicks 

heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
pioliflc  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Parent  stoek  250  to 
310-egg  Hiram.  No  better  chicK  Writ’  S  Op 
der  early.  Areher  W.  liavl,,  Mt.  BluqR  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

BABY  s8P°wd"Ti-v . »«  pe.-  lf)« 

“  ...  *  K  L.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  lO  per 


CHIX  IS?*  Roek«-  J?  BerlOO 


per  100 

„  .  -  -  R.  Island  Reds . 7°  "  13  r>er  IOC 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  delivery  g“»  ! 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARM  Nesc^ck.  Pa! 


Cliiclis  7c  and  XT  TO 

'  \ J?-  Rocks,  9c;  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Mixeo,  5c. 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  fi  orn  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 
T,  J.  I  ll  K I  NZK I.l.l  It  HcAlistcrvilie,  Pa.  R.  F.  0  No.  2 

^7?  HI  I  C  K  5%  f'-om  heavy  laying  flocks. 

B  V  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  Mixed, 
*  1  *  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots. 

100%  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  From  our  own  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAM.tcrvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS;"* 

A*  Str 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
'00%  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

Strawser  McAIUtorvllle,  Pa. 


U  I  C  /  s.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  7c.  From  our 

■  1  ■  I  own  free  range  flock  100%  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L  BEAVEIL  MeAHatervIlle,  Pa. 
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Don’t 

Neglect 

Your 

V2  Grown 
Pullets 


PICKINSONj 


Egg  Mash 
Chick  Starter 
Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
yearly  by  poultry  raisers  in  eggs  their  hens 
could  have  laid— but  did  not.  This  loss  was  due  to 
the  mistaken  idea  that  half-grown  pullets  can  be 
neglected  until  they  begin  laying. 

Half-grown  pullets  cannot  be  fed  haphazardly  if 
they  are  to  lay  all  the  eggs  Nature  intended.  If 
they  are  to  start  laying  at  an  early  age  and  be 
consistent  producers  in  the  fall  and  winter  months 
when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  price,  they  must  be 
properly  fed  now. 

Early  Fall  Layers  Make 
the  Big  Profits 

If  your  half-grown  pullets  are  to  pay  you  maxi¬ 
mum  profits,  you  must  give  them  the  food  material 
they  need  to  become  egg-laying  “machines”  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  Neither  the  baby  chick  start¬ 
ing  feed  nor  the  ration  for  mature  birds  is  suitable 
for  this  critical  period  in  a  pullet’s  growth. 

A  special  growing  mash  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  an  indispensable  unit  in  poultry  feeding.  No 
poultry  raiser  should  attempt  to  do  without  a 
recognized  growing  mash. 

GLOBE  Growing  Mash 

This  scientific  growing  mash  is  based  on  experi¬ 
ments  and  an  expert  knowledge  of  poultry  nutri¬ 
tion  needs.  It  is  backed  by  our  experience  of  22 
years.  Rich  in  vitamines.  Contains  those  food  ele¬ 
ments,  properly  balanced,  that  make  for  healthy 
growth,  sturdy  frames*,  big  bones,  firm  flesh,  sin¬ 
ewy  muscles,  glossy  plumage— and  VIGOR. 
Once  used,  it  will  always  be  part  of  your  poultry 
feeding  program. 

See  Your  Qlobe  Merchant! 

Order  a  bag  at  once.  Your  half-grown  pullets  need 
Globe  Growing  Mash.  Not  to  feed  it  will  be  costly. 
Its  use  pays  a  profit  in  more  eggs.  Feed  your  half- 
grown  pullets  well  now— they’ll  lay  more  eggs 
next  fall  and  winter.  Order  a  bag  today  sure. 


The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Chicago _  _ Minneapolis 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-  OUR  16th  YEAR 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include 
our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks, means  every  bird  In 
our  breeding  (locks  culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts 
trained  and  authorixed  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don't 
forget  t>’dt  eggs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks 
will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for 
25  to  50  chicks  add  25  cents  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  •  14c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  .  12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  .  13c 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  gcve"  Wyandottes  .  13c  All  Heavy  Odds  &  Ends  .  10c 

ColumbianWyandottes,S.C.Wh.Minorcasl5c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  . . 9c 

On  Order  for  25  to  SO  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a 
valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


VIGOROUS!  HEALTHY!  PROLIFIC  WHITE  LEGHORNS! 

Produced  on  a  Real  Poultry  Farm  by  a  Real  Poultry  man! 
Circular  tells  about  stock  and  special  low  price. 


INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM  T oms  River,  N.  J 


Schwegler's  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  -selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


JUNE  CHICKS-$10.00  HUNDRED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
Brown  Leghorns  Butt  Rocks  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

ANYONE  CAN  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  JVNE 


THE  HENYARD 


Growing  Ration  for  Chicks 

Would  you  give  me  a  growing  ration 
for  baby  chicks?  I  have  a  good  starter 
mash,  but  want  a  mixture  I  can  get 
easily  to  mix  myself  for  chicks  past  six 
weeks  old.  E.  D.  c. 

Dimock,  Pa. 

Corn,  oats  and  wheat,  with  meat  or 
milk,  make  up  the  needed  ingredients  for 
a  growing  mash.  They  are  usually  easi¬ 
ly  obtained  and  are  universally  used  in 
about  the  following  shape :  One  or  two 
parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  one 
part  each  of  corhmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  heavy  oats  and  meat  scrap.  For 
baby  chicks,  under  six  weeks  of  age,  the 
coarse  hulls  should  be  sifted  from  the 
ground  oais  and  ground  meat  scraps,  or 
sifted  scrap,  should  be  used.  If  plenty 
of  skim  or  buttermilk  is  fed,  reduce  or 
cut  out  the  meat.  If  no  meat  scrap  is 
fed,  add  one-fourth  part  bone  meal.  Baby 
chicks  need  more  bran  in  their  ration ; 
older  chicks  may  have  the  smaller  amount 
suggested  above.  M.  B.  D. 


Rheumatism  in  Fowls 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  poultry 
rheumatism?  My  hens  seem  to  lose  use 
of  legs,  cannot  open  out  toes.  They  eat, 
but  cannot  get  about.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  disease?  p.  M. 

Vienna,  Va. 

Real  rheumatism  in  fowls  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  'be  caused  by  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  responsible  for  it  in 
otheu  animals.  The  so-called  chronic 
forms  of  rheumatism  are  frequently,  if 
not  always,  caused  by  some  infection 
within  the  body,  a  spot  where  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  and  pus  formation  exists,  to 
poison  the  whole  system.  In  man,  this 
may  be  one  or  more  ulcerated  teeth,  a 
disease  from  which  hens  are  quite  free, 
or  it  may  be  infection  and  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  gall  bladder  or  some 
other  internal  organ.  In  fowls,  however, 
what  is  ordinarily  called  rheumatism  is 
frequently  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
due  to  tuberculosis.  Fowls  affected  with 
this  disease  lose  weight  and  strength,  be¬ 
come  unable  to  use  their  legs  and  finally 
die.  Such  deaths  'being  from  a  chronic 
disease  do  not  occur  in  large  numbers  at 
once  in  a  flock,  but  the  birds  drop  off  one 
at  a  time,  deaths  occurring  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  When  found  dead,  they 
are  emaciated,  as  they  would  be  from  any 
other  form  of  tuberculosis.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  this  disease.  Sick  birds 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  the 
remainder  given  such  care,  under  health¬ 
ful  surroundings,  as  to  prevent  further 
infection.  There  is  no  medicine  for 
tuberculosis.  m.  b.  D. 


A  Two-story  Henhouse 

On  page  566  you  invite  poultrymen 
who  have  had  experience  with  two-story 
henhouses  to  tell  about  it.  I  built  in 
1911,  the  first  two-story  henhouse  I  ever 
saw  used.  I  built  on  dry  ground  sloping 
to  the  southwest,  the  end  to  northwest 
and  back  to  northeast,  concrete  wall,  and 
excavated  so  that  the  wall  came  even 
with  the  ground  for  the  first  story.  I 
built  a  small  barn,  20x24  two-story,  for 
granary  and  storage,  built  henhouse, 
16x40,  two-story,  concrete  floor  on  level 
with  basement  of  barn  floor,  second  story 
of  henhouse  on  level  of  barn  floor.  Door 
from  feed  room  "opened  into  upper  floor 
of  henhouse,  had  only  wire  screen  parti¬ 
tion  between  lower  floor  of  henhouse  and 
basement  of  barn,  used  12  ft.  of  barn 
basement  as  additional  room  for  poultry, 
on  the  southeast  end  had  four  double  win¬ 
dows  set  in  one  frame,  in  each  story  in 
the  southwest  front  two  open  spaces' 3x5 
ft.  wire  screened  on  outside  on  both 
stories, .  with  muslin  curtains  to  be  let 
down  in  very  severe  weather,  also  two 
double-sash  windows  above  and  below  a 
sloping  walk  2%  ft.  wide  for  the  hens  to 
go  up  and  down  in  southeast  end  from  the 
floor  on  one  side  to  the  opening  in  the 
upper  floor  close  to  and  across  the  win¬ 
dows.  My  water  supply  was  from  concrete 
cistern  on  the  southeast  end,  with  pipe 
underground  and  pump  inside.  Hen¬ 
house  cistern  was  large,  100  bhls.  or  over, 
never  had  any  lack  of  water.  The  roosts 
were  along  the  back  wall  of  basement. 
There  were  only  the  northwest  and  north¬ 
east  hack  walls  of  concrete.  The  front 
and  southeast  end  were  all  frame  and 
boarded  up,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  or  nearly. 

The  nests  were  all  in  the  upper  story, 
the  main  feeding  room  was  below,  but 
I  always  had  water  and  dry  mash  over¬ 
head,  and  litter,  and  sometimes  gave  them 
some  scratch  feed  up  there,  and  always 
had  mash  and  good  litter  and  other  food 
below.  I  found  that  in  hot  weather  in 
Summer  the  lower  part  was  much  cooler 
than  a  one-story  house,  and  even  the  up¬ 
per  part  was  not  as  hot  the  lower  one- 
story  house.  I  never  had  any  dampness 
anywhere  in  the  house  on  account  of  the 
good  ventilation.  When  the  pullets  are 
first  put  in  Winter  quarters  I  let  them 
stay  below  for  several  days  before  open¬ 
ing  the  road  upstairs  and  then  let  them 
find  their  way  up  gradually.  Then  some 
time  before  it  is  time  to  go  to  roost,  two 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed ! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buffi  Leghorns 

88.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  @13—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  @7—100 
14  years  experience;  100%  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


ATHEMEOM  CHICKS 


low  Summer  PricesEf.KVS”S 

tei.  Wh..  Black,  Br.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  An- 
»  }<*>,  *1°;  300,  $27;  500,  $43;  1000,  $80.  Barred 
K' V?0>  *'  1  i  300,  $32  ;500,  $50;  1000,  $95.  Wh.  Rocks, 

1000  «^A°rwn’  10?'  *’  2  I  300-  *33  ;  500,  $53; 

ir’*’00;.™:-  *  hd- Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  100,  $  1 3; 
??“’  *2?  •  ®®®»  *6*  i.  100°.  *120.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $tO: 

Light  Mixed,  100,  $8  Straight.  Order  right 
from  this  ad.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank  Fine  Free 
Catalog.  ATHENS  HATCHERY.  Box  36.  Athene,  Ohio 


CTRICKLER’S  T2,"K  S.  C.  WRITE 
°  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
greed  Tailored  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
„  ,  $10  per  100;  $48  per  600;  $95  per  1000 

Hatches,  June  23,  30,  July  7.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  PriccsJZ  June 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Rocks  8.00  16.00  -  - 

W  .  Wyandottes  8.00  15.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  - - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.50  11.00  47.50  90.00 
Light  Mixed  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pillow,  Pa.  sunshine  hatchery  Dalmatia.  pa. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. .  .$14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  16.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00  per  100 

July  hatched,  $2  less:  August  and  September,  $4  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  Quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phoney  1604 


100  500  1,000 

White  Leghorn .  $  9.00  $42  50  $  80.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  O.  Reds .  13  00  62.50  125.09 

Mixed  or  Broilers.., .  7.00  35.00  65  09 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAIisterville.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


B  A  B  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  JJj; 

Barred  A  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  H  ICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
iExtra  Quality  Chicks  from  tliorobred 
Imating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
’At  810  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10 $  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

PlllftlfQ  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
vnlulw  range  breeders,  B.  P.  Rocks, 8c;  S.  C, 
W.  Leghorns,  7c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  100$  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or 
write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY  McAIisterville,  Pa. 
N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 


VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  America's  greatest  layers. 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns....  8c  each 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds..  11c  “ 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas . 10c  “ 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes . 12c  “ 

Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery.  Order  direct. 

\Y M .  R.  SEIDEL  Washlngtonvlile,  I’a. 


C  H 

Mixed . 

W.  Leghorns . 

B.  Rocks . 

Reds  and  Wyandottes 
Free  Range  stock. 


0 

K 

JEg 

Per  100 

60 

26 

@7.00 

$8.75 

*8  OO 

8.00 

4.85 

8.85 

10.00 

5.85 

3.75 

18.00 

6.85 

8.36 

Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 


Long's  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICKS 

Free  range.  100$ 

W.  A.  LAUVEB 


Reds .  $3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.08 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd..  2.50  4.50  8  00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAIisterville,  Pa . 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.25  $8.00 


Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00- 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.25  10  OO 

Mixed .  2.00  3  75  7  .00 


Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  Me  Alislervllle,  Pa 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


(White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks.  $9 
per  100:  R.  I.  Reds.  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
100.  100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
.Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Millentown,  Pa. 


p  11  IP  VC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 
will UlVd  10c  ;  Mixed.  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  HART  McAIisterville,  Pa, 
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^1-fOR-US 


Laying  hens  need  lime  to  form 
egg  shell  and.  to  build  bone. 
Phosphorus  is  necessary  to 
form  nerve  cells,  blood  and 
the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Both  lime  and  phosphorus  are 
in  FOS-FOR-US  the  Phos¬ 
phate-Lime  Grit. 
Hard,  sharp  and 
soluble. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  »  70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
:  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us.' 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on _ _ Ibs. 


Name. 


people  go  in  and  gently  work  them  to  the 
end  where  they  came  up  and  they  will  find 
their  way  dowrn.  Do  this  a  few  times 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Don’t  have 
any  place  above  where  they  can  possibly 
find  a  place  to  roost.  I  found  the  eggs 
were  much  cleaner  by  having  the  nests 
away  from  the  roosting  place.  Two  of 
my  neighbors  built  houses  after  they  saw 
mine  on  the  same  plan,  on  side  hill,  first 
story  partly  in  ground,  and  were  well 
pleased  with  them.  I  kept  from  400  to 
450  birds  and  had  plenty  of  room  for 
them.  s.  o.  BULLIVANT. 

West  Virginia. 


Keeping  Hens  a  Second  Year 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  Leghorn  hens, 
hatched  last  year.  They  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  well  through  the  Winter,  and  are 
laying  well  now.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  Leghorn  hens  the 
second  Winter-  Is  this  true?  I  would 
not  like  to  sell  the  hens  next  Fall,  bur, 
still  if  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  them  the 
second  season,  I  will  dispose  of  them. 

Breekenridge,  Minn.  mrs.  c.  c.m. 

It  pays  to  keep  some  hens  through  a 
third  or  fourth  Winter;  others  are  kept 
at  a  loss  from  the  time  of  hatching.  No 
general  statement  can  be  made  that  will 
cover  all  cases,  but  there  are  probably 
few  poultrymen  who  do  not  keep  their 
hens  through  at  least  two  laying  seasons 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  profitable  birds  that  should  be 
kept  for  three  seasons  are  annually  sac¬ 
rificed.  If  little  or  no  culling  is  done 
and  a  flock  is  judged  solely  by  its  age, 
perhaps  it  is  wise  to  make  two  laying 
seasons  the  limit  of  its  life,  but  surely 
not  less  than  this.  M.  B.  D. 


Reduced  Prices  on 

8-10  Weeks  PULLETS 

With  more  and  better  equipment 
we  can  raise  more  and  better 
pullets  and  sell  them  at  a 

25  %  Reduction 

in  price. 

The  same  pullets  that  we  have 
been  selling  for  $2.00  each  (and 
they  are  worth  it)  can  now  he 
bought  for 

$1.50  each  in  lots  of  25 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Don’t 
wait  until  we  are  sold  out. 

LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 

Breeders  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


Let’s  Get  Acquainted!  Prompl  Deliveries ! 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices. 

Price  Each 


8.  C.  W.  l^eghorns  8c 

White  Wyandotteg  12c 

Barred  Kockg  12c 

H.  1.  Beds  12c 

Mixed  Chicks  7c 


12-Wk-old  Pullets  81.20 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  add  25c  additional  for 
Special  Handling.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad. 
Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

HENS  and  PULLETS 

12  weeks  Pullets  *1.20.  Yearling  Hens  *1.20. 
These  birds  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
A  chance  to  get  good  stock  at  a  reasonable  price. 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


■SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  Ann  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May 
delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Cir.  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7B  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOM V1LLE,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

2,000  Bred-to-Lay  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Catalog  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  It 


Preventing  Hogs  from 
Eating  Chickens 

I  am  offering  another  suggestion  for 
Mrs.  R.  H.  B.,  Maryland,  for  chicken¬ 
ed  ting  hogs.  This  might  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  use  of  a  blinder,  and  not 
so  disconcerting  to  the  hog.  Have  the 
lowest  board  or  bottom  of  wire  in  pen  or 
run,  sufficiently  high  from  ground  to  per¬ 
mit  quick  escape  of  chickens.  Of  course, 
if  wire  is  used,  it  must  be  reinforced 
with  baseboard.  It  is  the  general  idea 
that  a. hog  run  must  be  built  closely.  Not 
necessary  at  all,  and  the  more  open  the 
run,  the  easier  for  a  hasty  exit  of  fowl. 
Pens  built  openly  will  also  prevent  hogs 
from  cornering  chickens  and  giving  them 
the  habit  and  idea  of  eating  them  in  the 
first  place.  Have  this  in  mind  when 
building  your  pens  and  hog  runs. 

Virginia.  E.  V.  s. 

Emphysema  of  Skin  in 
Poultry 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  R.  I.  Red  chicks  which  are  nine 
days  old?  I  have  kept  sour-milk,  water 
and  grit  by  them  all  the  time,  and  began 
feeding  them  when  48  hours  old.  A  mis¬ 
take  was  made  by  our  grain  dealer  and 
we  have  just  discovered  it.  He  gave  us 
growing  mash  when  he  should  have  given 
us  baby  chick  mash,  and  are  changing 
today.  Our  best  chicks  are  puffing  under 
the  skin  so  badly  they  are  pressed  for 
breath  and  soon  die.  The  bloating  be¬ 
gins  with  the  crop  extending  all  over  the 
body  and  thighs.  They  turn  dark  under 
the  skin.  It  seems  to  be  air  which  puffs 
them.  I  tried  snipping  a  tiny  place  in 
the  skin  of  one  which  relieved  it  for  a 
while;  but  it  died  the  next  day.  They 
only  live  a  day  or  two  after  I  notice  the 
bloating.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good 
strain  of  White  Wyandottes  to  mate  with 
my  strain  to  produce  larger  eggs?  Mine 
are  all  right  in  every  way  only  the  eggs 
are  undersized.  If  chickens  or  hens  con¬ 
tract  White  diarrhoea  is  there  any  wav 
to  get  the  disease  germ  out  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  so  it  will  not  he  transmitted?  What 
drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  are 
best  for  500  baby  chicks.  M.  a.  h. 

This  condition  is  known  as  emphysema 
of  the  skin  and  occurs  in  various  species 
of  birds.  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  some  internal  air  passage, 
permitting  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
tissues  beneath  the  skin,  but  what  causes 
the  bursting  or  why  it  should  occur  in  a 
large  number  of  chicks,  I  do  not  know. 
Slitting  the  skin  is  advised  as  a  means 
of  letting  the  air  out,  hut  the  outlook  for 
recovery  does  not  seem  to  be  good.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  food  given  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble  hut  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  what  did 
cause  this  peculiar  affection. 

There  is  no  way  to  rid  fowls  of  the  in¬ 
fection  of  bacillary  White  diarrhoea,  but 
there  are  laboratory  tests  by  which  car¬ 
riers  may  be  discovered  and  removed 
from  the  flock.  Your  State  agricultural 
station  will  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  position  to  do  this  work 
for  you. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  “best”  feed  hop¬ 
pers  or  drinking  fountains  for  baby 
chicks.  Any  simple,  easily  cleaned  foun¬ 
tain  should  be  satisfactory  and  a  shallow 
open  box  for  dry  feed,  with  a  sheet  of 
hardware  cloth  (heavy  wire  netting)  cut 
to  fit  loosely  inside  and  follow  the  feed 
down  as  it  is  eaten  through  the  meshes 
makes  an  excellent  feed  hopper.  The  box 
may  be  of  any  size  but  should  not  be  over 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  m.  b.  d. 


Profitable  Hens  Provide 
Modem  Conveniences 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  first 
six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  tosixth 
week 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


Beginf  eeding  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
at  fifth  month  and 
feed  all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
f  rom  si  xth  month  on 
—one  quart  per  day 
to  each  twelve  birds 


What  farmer  or  farmer’s  wife  hasn’t  longed  for 
such  modern  conveniences  as  electric  lights — 
throughout  the  house,  barn,  garage,  chicken  house? 
— the  toil-saving,  time-saving,  motor-driven  sewing 
machine  or  washer?  Make  life  on  the  farm  worth 
while.  The  quick  and  easy  means  is  right  at  hand : 

Speed  Up  Your  Flock  of  Laying  Hens 

They’ll  pay  for  these  luxuries.  But  not  at  their 
presen  t  rate  of  production.  For  the  average  flock 
only  delivers  about  five  dozen  eggs  per  hen  per 
year.  This  same  flock  properly  culled  and  prop¬ 
erly  fed  can  produce  ten  to  twelve  dozen  eggs  per 
hen  per  year.  Your  flock  may  already  be  pro¬ 
ducing  at  this  excellent  rate.  Even  so,  you  can  im¬ 
prove  its  condition  and  still  further  increase  its 
egg  yield  by  scientific  feeding  with  Ful-O-Pep. 

Fed  on  Fui-O-Pep  Qr owing  Mash 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  Mature  Rapidly 

This  remarkable  strength-building  ration  pro¬ 
motes  the  most  rapid  development — big,  strong 
birds  that  start  early  bringing  home  the  profits. 
Your  big,  well-grown  cockerels — and  your  early 
laying  pullets  are  a  fine  foundation  for  the  best 
laying  flock  in  your  neighborhood. 

Read  How  Successful  This  Ful-O-Pep  Feeder  Is: 

"Just  a  word  for  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds. 

‘‘M  ay  8, 1923, 1  bought  300  day-old  chicks  and  raised  130 
pullets  out  of  the  300.  They  commenced  laying  September 
23;  in  November  I  gathered  2,399  eggs  and  in  December 
2,786eggs,  and  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  certainly  turned  the  trick.  ’  ’ 

B.  B.  Goodsell,  Rome,  N.  Y 

P.  S.  — Year  ending  April  1,  1924,  Mr.  Goodsell  made  a 
profit  of  $300.00  from  145  hens  fed  on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
and  Scratch  Grains. 

"Ful-O-Pep  Feed  is  great  ‘stuff.’  I  have  a  flock  of  50 
hens  in  a  small  back  yard,  consisting  of  half  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  half  White  Leghorns.  I  have  received  for  the  six 
months  of  this  year  5,148  eggs.  Have  fed  nothing  but  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash  and  Scratch  Grains.  My  eggs  have  cost  me 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  15c  per  dozen  for  the  above 
period.  I  consider  this  very  good  as  my  hens  have  had  no 
special  care,  and  this  shows  what  Ful-O-Pep  will  do.  I  am  a 
‘booster’  for  your  feeds.”  W.  F.  Rauschenberg,  Albany,  Ala. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep 
line  of  feeds.  See  him.  Talk  it  over  with  him.  He 
can  supply  your  needs. 

The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FREE— Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 


Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instruction  on 
poultry  raising  and  many  of  the  essential  points  contained 
in  our  famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


I  TheQuaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  69,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago, U.S. A. 

I  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry 
Book. 

I  Name . . . 

Address . . . 

|  My  Dealer’s  Name . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Announcement  is  made  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  that  “Doc”  Cook,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  imaginary  north  pole,  has 
started  out  on  another  journey.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  the  next  fourteen  years  in 
Leavenworth  prison  where  it  is  hoped  he 
will  make  the  greatest  discovery  in  life, 
that  is,  that  it  is  best  in  the  long  run  to 
be  honest  and  there  is  no  profit  in  swind¬ 
ling  widows  and  orphans  with  fake  oil 
stock. — Financial  World. 

The  comments  of  our  financial  con¬ 
temporary  might  well  be  taken  to  heart 
by  every  get-rich-quick  artist.  But  some 
men  seem  to  be  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  devote  their  energies  and  talents 
to  legitimate  enterprises. 

On  March  G,  my  son  sent  four  skunk 
and  three  ermine  or  weasel  skins^  to  the 
Tucker  Fur  Company  of  Fulton,  Ky.  On 
the  seventeenth  inst.  he  received  $1.95 
net  in  payment  for  these  skins.  They 
graded  the  skunk,  three  unprime,  one 
blue ;  the  ermine,  one  'No.  1,  small,  40 
cents,  2  10  cents  each.  The  skunk  they 
priced  at  3,  60  cents,  one  20  cents,  total 
$2.  Total  allowed  $2.00,  less  express,  52 
cents,  less  5  per  cent,  net,  $1.95. 

As  these  skins  were  taken  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  and  were  certainly 
prime,  were  pronounced  by  a  local  trap¬ 
per  of  considerable  experience  as  medium¬ 
sized  skins,  skunk  medium  or  narrow 
stripe,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  $8  for 
the  lot,  I  certainly  feel  that  the  boy  was 
taken  advantage  of.  On  receipt  of  their 
check  I  immediately  requested  the  return 
of  the  skins,  or  a  balance  of  $6.05,  mak¬ 
ing  an  amount  equal  to  that  offered  for 
them  here.  It  is  two  weeks  today,  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  from  them.  I 
don’t  know  if  they  ever  advertised  with 
you  or  not.  0.  B.  G. 

Maine. 

After  writing  Tucker  Fur  Co.  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  regarding  the  shipment  of  this 
boy  we  received  the  following  curt  re¬ 
sponse  : 

“We  have  nothing  more  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  O.  B.  G.’s  furs  except  that  we 
paid  all  we  considered  the  goods  worth, 
and  we  have  no  record  of  having  received 
‘hold  separate’  instructions.” 

We  are  publishing  the  contentions  of 
both  parties  to  this  controversy  and  the 
trappers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Last  Spring  we  sent  for  maple  sugar  to 
one  of  your  advertisers  and  it  surely  was 
fine.  We  feel  perfectly  safe  in  buying  of 
the  people  who  advertise  in  your  paper. 

New  York.  E.  H.  w. 

Sometimes  we  fear  that  even  our  own 
subscribers  think  us  a  bit  fussy,  and  un¬ 
necessarily  exacting  in  the  matter  of  ref¬ 
erences  when  we  accept  the  first  order 
from  them  for  the  “classified  advertising” 
pages.  In  fact  we  admit  ourselves  that 
the  detail  is  something  of  a  bother,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  it  to  do  but  once.  We  have  the 
detail  for  every  subscriber  who  sends  a 
little  advertisement  if  for  one  week  only. 
It  must  be  plain  that  we  would  avoid  it 
if  we  could.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  most 
reliable  advertising  pages  in  the  world. 
There  are  no  exceptions.  This  has  not 
been  accomplished  without  hard  work 
and  great  pains  in  detail.  It  is  what 
makes  the  advertising  safe  for  our 
friends.  If  we  were  to  neglect  this  vigil¬ 
ance  for  a  month  it  would  destroy  the 
reputation  that  has  cost  a  lifetime  to 
acquire. 

I  have  definite  information  that  Mr. 
Lybarger  has  a  3,000-egg  incubator  of 
his  own.  It  must  be  “some”  incubator  to 
hatch  1,500  to  2,000  chicks  weekly.  I 
feel  that  your  comment  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied,  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  this 
small  incubator  would  enable  Mr.  Lybar- 
ger  to  hatch  his  “57  varieties”  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  justify  the  advertising 
that  he  does.  subscriber. 

Ohio. 

The  above  refers  to  an  item  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that 
Nabob  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Co.,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  is  neither  a  poultry  farm  nor 
hatchery  but  purely  a  brokerage  concern. 
We  are  also  reliably  informed  that  Mr. 
Lybarger,  proprietor  of  Nabob  Hatchery, 
has  an  assignment  of  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  poultry  farm  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Ill.,  and  owns  the  stock,  incubators, 
and  other  equipment  on  that  farm.  This 
statement  gives  Mr.  Lybarger  the  benefit 
of  all  the  facts. 

Thanks  so  much  for  yours  of  April 

14th.  Would  that  the  -  - - — 

journal  had  the  interests  of  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  heart  like  The  R.  N.-Y..  I  natur¬ 


ally  take  people  at  their  word,  and  when 
a  journal  states  that  its  advertisers  are 
“guaranteed”  I  believe  it.  A  letter  today, 
very  much  delayed,  says  that  they  are 
writing  Mr.  Blodgett  and  are  sure  that 
satisfactory  compensation  will  be  made. 
It  would  be  better  if  they  refused  to  print 
his  advertisements.  It  is,  a  comfort  and 
delight  to  know  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  repu¬ 
tation.  When  one’s  faith  in  humanity 
seems  to  drop,  it  is  a  joy  to  look  into 
the  face  of  your  paper.  One  can  hardly 
say  too  much  in  praise.  H.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  refers  to  the  subscriber’s 
transaction  with  R.  C.  Blodgett,  Sunny- 
side  Poultry  Farm,  Bristol,  Yt.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regards  Mr.  Blodgett  essentially  as 
a  “dealer,”  while  he  unquestionably  has 
some  stock  on  his  own  place  His  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  accepted  by  us.  The  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scriber  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated 
and  give  encouragement  to  honest  adver¬ 
tising. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Integrity  Mort¬ 
gage  Company.  Could  you  give  me  any 
information  on  the  same?  Their  agent 
is  working  this  territory.  I  am  consider¬ 
ing  placing  some  money  in  this  company. 

New  Jersey.  w.  N.  J. 

We  are  continually  sounding  a  warning 
to  go  easy  with  these  real  estate  mort¬ 
gage  bonds.  Because  of  the  high  inter¬ 
est  return  they  give,  the  good  record  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  the  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  done  by  houses  selling  them,  these 
bonds  have  become  a  popular  form  of  in¬ 
vestment.  In  fact  they  have  become  so 
popular  with  investors  since  the  war, 
that  there  is  danger  that  our  readers  will 
make  blunders  in  the  buying  of  them 
which  may  result  in  losses  they  can  ill 
afford  to  face.  In  the  search  for  mort¬ 
gages  to  sell  with  the  offer  of  a  high  rate 
of  interest  so  as  to  stimulate  sales,  some 
of  the  dealers  are  going  up  very  high  in 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value,  and  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rate  demanded,  or  they  cannot  sell  their 
wares.  It  is  folly  to  place  money  in 
these  bonds,  unless  the  investor  is  able  to 
assume  the  natural  risk  involved. 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
Central  Copper  Company  of  Arizona?  I 
own  two  blocks  of  shares  in  this  company, 
and  am  paying  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
$10  per  month.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  unfavorable  newspaper  talk  as 
well  as  magazine  items  in  regard  to  this 
company  and  its  methods.  They  own  a 
large  mining  claim  and  have  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  banks.  I  am  aware 
that  any  mining  project  is  more  or  less 
of  a  chance  proposition.  w.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Central  Copper  Company  of  Dos 
Cabezos,  Arizona,  is  again  soliciting  par¬ 
tial  payments  on  blocks  of  stock  on  which 
stockholders  ceased  to  make  payments 
when  they  learned  that  Attorney  General 
Sherman  obtained  from  Justice  Court  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Central  com¬ 
pany  from  selling  the  stock.  The  form 
letters  are  used  as  a  threat  that  pre¬ 
vious  payments  are  lost  forever  if  the 
stock  is  not  paid  for  in  full.  “Don’t  be 
disillusioned,”  for  it  disappeared  when 
the  purchase  was  first  made.  The  money 
for  this  stock  is  tied  up  indefinitely. 
There  is  absolutely  no  market  for  the 
shares,  since  the  company  was  prohibited 
from  selling  additional  stock.  The  stock¬ 
holders  are  simply  caught  in  the  snare 
of  a  mining  promotion,  and  there  is  no 
way  out  for  them.  We  strongly  advise 
against  any  more  payments  no  matter 
what  arguments  are  made,  and  anyone 
who  has  speculated  in  this  promotion, 
might  better  “accept  the  first  loss  as  the 
smallest  one,”  and  profit  by  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Our  records  show  we  issued  the 
first  warning  to  our  readers  when  the 
plan  was  first  originated  back  in  1920. 

I  am  considering  taking  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  of  music  lessons  on  the 
Hawaiian  guitar.  Is  the  First  Hawaiian 
Conservatory  of  Music,  ninth  floor.  Wool- 
worth  Bldg..  New  York,  as  represented? 

New  York.  h.  M.  w. 

As  many  times  stated  in  these  columns, 
musical  authorities  agree  that  the  subject 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  concerns  promising  to 
teach  music  by  mail  are  looking  out  for 
easy  money. 


“Who  is  that  very  slangy  chap  you 
were  just  talking  to?”  “He’s  a  teacher 
of  English  enjoying  a  day  off.” — Hartford 
Register. 


Zin£ Insulated 

American  Anthony  Royal 
U.  S.  and  National  Fences 


The  Test  o£ 

Time 


in  service  on  the  farm  under  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions 
is  the  only  true  test  by  which 
good  fence  can  be  measured. 
Knowing  the  extra  long  lasting 
qualities  of  Zinc-Insulated  Amer¬ 
ican,  Anthony,  Royal,  U.  S.  and 
National  Fences  we  give  this 

GUARANTEE: 

Our  dealer  will  hand  you  with 
every  purchase  of  fence  our 
written  guarantee  that  it  will 
equal  or  outlast  in  actual  length 
of  service  any  other  fence  now 
made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 
Any  buyer  who  can  show  that  it 
fails  to  do  so  will  be  supplied 
with  an  equal  amount  of  new 
fence  free. 

Our  fences  have  always  given  every  user  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfactory  service.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  result  of  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  with  the  most  advanced  skill  of  workers  and 
progressive  methods  of  manufacture.  Improve¬ 
ments  constantly  have  been  added,  to  make  them 
last  longer  and  give  even  better  service. 

When  you  buy  any  of  our  fences  from  your 
dealer,  your  investment  is  protected  with  guar¬ 
anteed  fence  service.  In  their  making  we  control 
every  process  from  selection  of  ore  to  the  finished 
product.  We  know  what  our  fences  are  and  stand 
back  of  them  with  this  unqualified  guarantee, 
based  on  our  past  record  for  producing  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 


Confer  With  Your  Local  Dealer 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Birmingham 
Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  City 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO..  New  London,  0 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  *250 

3- ton  -  -  -  *295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Health  Notes 


What  About  High  Blood 
Pressure? 

A  friend  sent  the  inclosed  paper  to  me 
telling  about  a  cure  for  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  Can  you  find  out  for  me  if  it  is 
a  reliable  medicine  and  safe  to  take? 
I  am  taking  100  grains  of  nitroglycerine 
in  tablets,  but  thought  something  else 
would  be  better.  l.  s. 

New  York. 

The  leaf  you  send  is  evidently  from  one 
of  the  numerous  cheaply  printed  publica¬ 
tions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  public  advertisements 
that  reputable  journals  refuse.  The  15 
advertisements  printed  upon  these  two 
pages  are  all  what  is  known  as  medical 
advertisements  and  all  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  medical  quackery,  having  no 
other  purpose  than  to  obtain  “easy 
nqoney”  from  the  sick  and  gullible. 

As  to  the  cure  for  high  blood  pressure, 
tfee  public  should  know  that  high  blood 
pressure  is  not  a  disease,  to  be  treated  as 
pneumonia,  typhoid  or  other  diseases  are 
treated.  It  is  simply  a  symptom,  or  re¬ 
sult,  of  processes  going  on  in  the  human 
body,  not  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
processes  of  health.  Any  one  of  several 
origans,  or  a  number  of  them,  may  be  at 
fault  in  failing  to  carry  on  their  usual 
functions  in  an  orderly  and  competent 
wily.  Thife  failure  may  be  merely  tem¬ 
porary  or  of  long  standing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  causes  of  high  blood  pressure 
ai(e  not  well  understood  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  so  much  has  been  made  of  it 
that  the  public  has  come  to  think  it  a 
disease  for  which  they  should  take  medi¬ 
cine  and  of  which  they  can  be  cured.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  both  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  their  patrons  if  the 
whole  subject  had  been  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  medical  study  until  far  more 
is  known  of  it  than  is  now  the  case.  Hav¬ 
ing  one’s'  blood  pressure  taken  has  be- 
cqfcne  too  much  a  popular  fad,  with  .too 
little  good  accomplished  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  and  too  great  a  display  of 
feigned  professional  sagacity  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

In  the  hands  of  the  trained  and  com¬ 
petent  physician,  the  knowledge  of  the 
blood  pressure  of  a  patient  •  is  valuable, 
affording  him  a  clue  to  the  nature  of 
what  might,  otherwise,  be  obscure  symp¬ 
toms.  It  also  tells  him  what  to  look  for 
in  his  general  survey  of  the  patient’s  con¬ 
dition  and  what,  very  likely,  may  be 
wrong  in  the,  patient’s  habits  of  life.  Like 
the  blazing  of  trees  through  an  unknown 
forest,  it  leads  the  way  into  the  open, 
but  it  is  a  trail  to  be  followed  only  by 
those  competent  to  interpret  what  it 
reveals.  ’ 

There  are  no  drugs  and  no  “secret 
formulas”  that  will  cure  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  If  you.  are  taking  nitroglycerine 
tablets,  or  other  powerful  "drugs  for  this 
purpose,  you  are  very  unwise  unless  you 
are  taking  them  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  who  knows  why  he  is  giving 
them  to  you  ahd  just  what  they  may  be 
expected  to  accomplish.  Drugs,  intelli¬ 
gently  given,  may  be  very  useful  in  over¬ 
coming  some  of  the  effects  of  disorders 
that  produce  high  blood  pressure,  but  the 
competent  physician  will  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  those  disorders  are  and  correct 
them.  As  a  rule,  these  disorders  are  re¬ 
lated  to  unhealthful  habits  of  life  and 
curative  measures  should  be  directed  to 
overcome  these,  whether  they  are  mental 
or  physical,  or  both.  The  use  of  drugs 
in  the  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure 
is  almost  wholly  a  temporary  expedient, 
designed  to  prevent  untoward  accidents 
until  the  actual  cause  of  the  pressure  can 
be  abated  or  removed.  M.  B.  D. 


Some  Facts  About  Asthma 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  asthma  treatment.  Now 
I  am  in  the  same  fix  and  would  like  to 
•find  help  if  possible.  Could  I  obtain 
some  cure  or  at  'least  some  treatment  to 
relieve  heavy  breathing?  J.  R.  M. 

Ohio. 

Most  sufferers  from  asthma  would  like 
to  find  relief  and,  fortunately,  many  of 
them  do,  but  in  their  search  for  it  they 
should  know  that  “asthma”  is  a  word, 
not  a  disease,  and  that  when  they  tell  the 
world  that  they  have  asthma  they  are 
simply  stating  that  they  have  paroxysms 
of  difficulty  in  breathing.  It  is  very  much 
like  saying  that  one  is  troubled  with 
limping  and  asking  for  a  cure  for  it. 
These  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing 
may,  and  do,  arise  from  various  causes. 
Where  the  cause  can  be  found  and  re¬ 
moved  the  “asthma”  can  be  cured ;  if  it 
cannot  be,  the  prospect  for  cure  is  not 
good,  though  of  course  there  are  drugs, 
taken  by  inhalation  or  otherwise,  that 
afford  a  great  deal  of  relief  even  in  in¬ 
curable  cases.  Asthma  may  mean  that 
one  is  suffering  from  some  disease  of  one 
of  the  important  organs  of  the  body,  as 
heart  or  kidneys,  or  it  may  mean  that 
one  has  an  unfortunate  susceptibility  to 
some  substance  that  brings  on  an  attack 
when  inhaled,  such  as  the  .pollens  of  va¬ 
rious  plants  (hay  asthma),  dandruff  from 
the  skin  of  a  horse  or  the  fur  of  a  cat, 
emanations  from  feathers  (feather  pil¬ 
low  asthma)  or  other  common  things 
about  the  home.  Some  sufferers  have 


been  cured  by  getting  rid  of  the  feather 
pillows  about  the  house,  other  have  ban¬ 
ished  the  disease  with  the  family  cat  and 
others  have  found  that  keeping  entirely 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  horses  has  re¬ 
lieved  them  of  their  trouble.  So  far  as 
known,  the  automobile  is  innocent  of 
causing  asthma,  though  it  gets  its  vic¬ 
tims  in  other  ways.  It  is  well  known 
now  that  the  pollen  of  numerous  plants, 
even  including  trees,  causes  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  from  asthma,  and  the  old- 
time  hay  fever  has  a  considerable  number 
of  companion  diseases  caused  by  other 
pollens  than  those  of  hay  plants.  If  one 
is  subject  to  paroxysm  of  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  lie  shouldn’t  content  himself  with  the 
idea  that  he  has  “asthma”  and  hunt  for 
cures  of  that  “disease.”  He  should  search 
for  the  cause  of  his  paroxysms,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  responsible  one  in 
his  case ;  very  likely  his  physician  can 
help  him,  and  of  then  being  able  to  re¬ 
move  it.  There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  of 
asthma  called  “essential  asthma,”  which 
means  essentially  that  physicians  don’t 
know  what  the  cause  is.  When  the  cause 
of  some  of  them  is  found  they  will  get 
out  of  the  essential  class.  Meanwhil0, 
they  will  have  to  be  treated  by  the  usual 
smokes  and  smudges  and,  perhaps,  by 
internal  remedies.  There  are  a  number 
of  drugs  which  relieve  the  spasms  quite 
promptly.  They  are  well  known  and  in 
general  use ;  you  have  probably  tried 
most  of  them.  m.  b.  d. 


The  pastor  who  was  fond  of  figures  of 
speech  was  making  a  funeral  oration.  He 
began  his  address,  “Friends,  we  have 
here  only  the  .slip]]  of  the  man,  the  nut 
is  gone.” — The  Churchman. 

U.  S.  ARMY  WHEELS 
AND  AXLES 

each 

Archibald  Fattern 
$36.00  per  set  of  four 
wheels  and  two  axles; 
3,81’  high,  front  wheels ; 
4'6n  high,  hind  wheels ; 
tires,  3Xnx%"; 
Axles  2". 

Wheels  all  painted  and 
axles  set  ready  to  put 
on  to  wood  and  run. 
Send  for  special  wheel  catalog 

FEDERAL  STORES  Rochester,  N.  H. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Representative  in  every 
county  to  sell  thresher- 
men  and  sawmill  men 
an  absolute  necessity. 
Profits  big  and  certain.  Experience  unnecessary. 
No  money  needed.  This  is  a  bona  tide  offer  by 
large  responsible  manufacturer.  Give  references, 
county,  business,  etc.  in  first  letter, 
HILL-CUKTIS  CO,,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  to  do  all  the 
work  in  a  small  country  home  of  three  adults. 
Address  E,  E.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  by  the  month;  must  be 
a  good  teamster,  milk  cows  and  do  general 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  working  farmer  on  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  farm  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  near 
large  Summer  resort;  work  for  wife  if  desired; 
Ayrshire  cattle  and  Shetland  ponies;  good  ten¬ 
ant  house  and  all  usual  allowances.  C.  F.  JEN¬ 
KINS,  Box  1632,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — About  June  1,  boy  or  single  man 
for  orchard  and  general  farm  work;  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  7091,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  man  of  good  habits,  no  smoking,  to 
work  on  a  general  farm,  at  once;  wages  .$50 
per  month  and  hoard;  state  experience.  ERNST 
F.  MEYER,  R.  P.  D.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and 
addresses  of  former  employers.  Write  G.  W. 
TAIEBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN,  reliable  young  man  wanted  on  dairy 
place  to  take' care  of  cows  and  help  milk; 
references  required;  wages  $60  monthly  and 
board.  K.  HERMAUSEN,  110  Roekview  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


BOY  wanted  to  milk  6-8  cows  and  help  on  milk 
route:  good  home  and  chance  for  advancement. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  poultr.vman,  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  A1  man;.!  state  salary  and  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  for  small  Guernsey  herd;  Eastern 
New  York  State;  capable  of  getting  cows  iu 
condition  and  starting  A.  It.  testing;  state  par¬ 
ticulars,  single  or  married,  size  of  family,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  expected,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  experienced  in  general 
farm  work;  farm  located  in  Westchester 
County;  Protestant,  good  character;  state  wages 
desired  and  ^particulars.  BOX  148,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  free  rent,  fuel,  large  poultry 
plant,  piece  of  ground;  good  opportunity  for 
ambitious  man;  write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  man  of  good  character 
for  general  farm  work;  pleasant  surroundings; 
state  experience  and  wages  expected.  W.  11. 
RRENZEL,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man,  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  good  milker;  wife  to  attend 
small  creamery;  permanent  position;  new  house 
with  all  improvements  and  usual  privileges; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7101,  edre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  first-class  worker;  no  boys 
or  old  men;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WILLING,  reliable  boy,  about  16,  farm-raised, 
able  to  milk  one  cow  and  help  on  poultry 
farm;  moderate  wages,  good  home;  at  once. 
LAY-BRED  LEGHORN  FARM,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


A  RELIABLE  married  man,  strong  and  willing, 
to  drive  truck  and  help  around  piggery;  wages 
$26  per  week  to  start  and  free  house  rent:  for 
particulars  write  CHARLES  JURGENSEN,  P.  O. 
Allendale,  N.  J.,  or  phone  Wyckoff  45-M. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  single  man,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
7105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  young  man  and  wife  to 
take  charge  of  a  20-acre  farm;  no  one  but 
owner  to  care  for;  must  be  good  Cook  and  a 
real  farmer.  H.  BEATTIE,  R.  D.  1,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 


ASSISTANT,  light  chamberwork,  occasional 
waiting,  sewing;  wages  $60;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  7106,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm 
near  Philadelphia;  $60  per  month,  room  and 
board.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM,  Willow  Grove, 

Pa. 


COUPLE  on  small  farm,  New  Jersey;  man  for 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  keep  house;  two 
in  family;  no  laundry;  permanent;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7107, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OULTRYMAN  wanted,  experienced,  competent 
and  reliable;  married  man;  knowledge  of  pig¬ 
eons  preferred;  well  versed  in  all  branches; 
house,  garden  and  milk  supplied;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  a  family  of  one 
lady;  wages  $35  per  month;  apply  by  letter. 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  to  help  on 
range,  raise  young  stock;  three  or  four  months 
work;  give  reference  and  experience;  $55  per 
month  and  board;  more  if  ability  warrants. 
C.  II.  CHANDLER,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  work  in 
small  boarding  house  in  Catskill  Mountains; 
no  cooking,  good  wages.  Apply  MRS.  JOHN 
WINANS,  No.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


TWO  young  men,  experienced  farm,  one  poul¬ 
try;  wages  first  letter.  McMILLIN,  Heights 
Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Vegetable  or  flower  gardening  on 
private  place;  no  farm  work.  S.  V.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  care  A.  Greenvall,  Stony  Creek,  Conn. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  43,  no  children, 
wants  position  around  June  the  first;  under¬ 
stands  teaming,  also  first-class  milker.  II. 
RICKER,  Crugers,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  14  years,  healthy,  well  bred,  tall  and 
strong,  wishes  to  work  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  on  a  farm  in  exchange  for  board;  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  desired.  ADVERTISER  7092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  6  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  now  open  for  position;  capable  of1 
producing  results.  ADVERTISER  7094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  my  farm  would  like  to  be  care¬ 
taker  of  farm  In  Southern  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  7095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  by  June 
15,  on  farm,  estate  or  country  place;  age  33, 
white,  Protestant,  two  small  children;  wife 
good  cook  and  housekeeper;  practical  farmer 
and  experienced  with  live  stock;  permanent  pos¬ 
ition  preferred:  best  references.  Address  JOHN 
A.  RHODES,  Box  379,  Laporte,  Ind. 


MARRIED  farmer,  one  child  7  years,  wants  a 
job  on  a  farm;  wife  is  good  cook  and 
clean  housekeeper;  born  in  Germany-Poland; 
state  salary.  FRANK  WALCHYK,  Box  1, 
Lisle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  expert,  single,  German,  many  years 
experience  in  show  birds  and  commercial ;  ref¬ 
erence;  wants  first-class  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  general  farm  “mechanic; 

farm  or  estate;  married;  A1  reference;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  LOCK  BOX  8,  Julius- 
town,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  45,  practical  experience, 
capable  man;  chicks,  growing  and  developing 
young  stock  and  high  egg  production,  desires 
position,  private  or  commercial  plant:  can  and 
will  produce  excellent  results.  ADVERTISER 
7108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteiris, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  rent  or  lease,  retail  milk 
route.  AL  MARTENS,  530  East  39th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  100-150  acres,  50-70  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  soil,  about  25 
acres  in  timber;  must  have  good  size  brook  or 
creek  running  through  property,  with  some  stock 
and  equipment;  state  terms;  Orange  or  South 
Ulster  County  preferred.  L.  N.  SBNOR,  care 
J.  Novak  Co.,  1315  First  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


050-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  mile  from 
depot  and  milk  station;  well  watered,  good 
buildings,  wood,  lumber,  apples;  good  dairy  or 
truck  farm;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
S.  H.  CAREY,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  County  hill  farm;  110  acres,  large 
buildings,  running  water;  $2,500,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  an  estate,  36-acre  farm;  level  mea¬ 
dow,  114  miles  from  railroad  town,  sure  wa¬ 
ter,  excellent  timber,  fair  house,  on  macadam 
trunk  road;  full  cash  price  $1,000.  II.  DORAN 
Executor,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


APPROXIMATELY  85  acres,  excellent  farm 
land  without  buildings;  $30  acre.  ROUND 
V .ALLEY,  Lebanon,  N.  J. ;  Room  1038,  276  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


to  rent  for  one  year  with  privilege  to  buy; 
must  be  on  State  road,  no  farther  north  than 
Kingston,  N.  Y,;  New  York  State  preferred*! 
adapted  to  poultry  raising;  will  buy  stock  and 
tools  for  cash;  please  state  terms  and  full  par- 
ticulars  in  first,  letter  to  receive  consideration 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  502,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  93  acres,  colonial  house 
large  modern  barns;  75  miles  New  York  City; 
paved  roads;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
7099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN,  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  $15,- 
000  investment  reduced  to  $12,000  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale;  $4,000  cash  required,  balance  easy 
terms;  Investigate.  ADVERTISER  7100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


a  very  nice  place  12  miles  from  Bridgeport 
Conn.;  one  mile  from  State  road,  village,  school 
churches,  stores,  etc.;  stone’s  throw  from  depot; 
in  good  neighborhood;  9-room  house  with  part 
improvements;  3-car  garage,  2  large  henneries 
With  cement  floors,  ice-house,  etc.,  together 
with  2,  7  or  19  acres  as  you  wish;  if  you  want 
don’t  buy  till  you  have  Been  this. 
E.  H.  MARCY,  2o3  White  St,,  Danbury,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  poultry  farm,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  fully  equipped:  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  sacrifice  $19,000;  write  for  particulars 
ADVERTISER  7098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT — Farm,  100  acres,  9  miles  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  large  barns,  orchards.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  OR  SALE — 219-acre  fruit,  dairy  and  general 
farm  in  the  capital  district,  Hudson  River 
1  alley.  BOX  44,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home,  furnished,  100  acres, 
in  Connecticut,  suitable  for  boarding  house. 
ADVERTISER  7103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  expert  wants  to  buy  or  rent,  option 
of  buying,  a  modern  poultry  farm;  Southern 
J'TT7  preferred;  please  give  particulars. 
LOUIS  WEINTRAUB,  378  Littleton  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
:>2  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road:  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station* 
$5,500.  T.  BNSLIN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J, 


720-ACRE  farm,  7  miles  from  city  of  22.000,  2’  ■ 
miles  from  shipping  point;  100  acres  timber, 
400  acres  tractor  worked,  balance  pasture;  good 
improvements;  $16,000.  II.  P.  LESTER,  Reaver 
Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Good  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  110 
acres,  wood,  water  and  fruit,;  near  store'  and 
school;  owner  in  poor  health.  Write  particu¬ 
lars,  L.  D.  WHITED,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SIGNS  painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  Warwick. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  incubators,  brooders;  must 
be  A1  condition;  specify  make,  age,  condition, 
and  capacity.  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Pewter,  marked  or  unmarked;  send 
description,  marks  and  prices  to  MRS.  H.  L. 
LONSDALE,  174  Sullivan  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup.  In  1- 
g  a  lion  cans,  $2.25;  in  U-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  60c.  Choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar.  In  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound; 

in  2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound. 
F.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt.  Remit  with  order.  JAY 
T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Currier  &  Currier  &  Ives  old-fash¬ 
ioned  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you  have. 
HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 


FOR  that  sweet  tooth  try  our  maple  nut  fudge, 
75c  lb.:  not  prepaid.  OAKLAND  FARM, 
Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  dahlia  stakes,  also  cedar  for 
rustic  work.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  net  weight  12  lbs. ;  keep 
in  any  climate;  $2.75  per  gal.  C.  TIMMER¬ 
MAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  MOTHER  in  New  York  City  who  must  work 
wants  kind  Protestant  farmer  and  wife  to 
board  her  boy,  age  10;  farm  must  be  within 
two  hours  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
7109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -2  lbs.  of  bees  with  Italian  queen, 
$5.25  package.  EVAN  JONES,  Jr.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


SPEND  your  vacation  at  Hudson  View  Farm; 

swimming,  rowing;  reasonable.  BOX  270, 
Ooxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm:  electric  lights, 
bath.  MABLE  HARDY,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


Fordson  makes  potato  digging  an  easy  job , 


What  a  Difference  the 
Fordson  Makes! 

When  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  grain  fast  ripen¬ 
ing,  then  Fordson  owners  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  tractor  power. 

Many  more  acres  harvested  in  a  day  than  was 
possible  in  the  old  way — a  big  saving  in  hired  help, 
in  time,  and  in  effort. 

Belted  to  a  separator,  Fordson  power  makes  thresh¬ 
ing  much  easier.  No  delays — the  whole  job  cleanly 
done  and  the  grain  ready  for  market. 

Fvery  farm  task  is  performed  with  dispatch  when 
the  Fordson  is  put  to  work.  Its  cost  is  forgotten  in 
the  face  of  its  splendid,  satisfying  performance. 


\r  1  1  VVVIV/  Published  Weekly  by  The  Bural  Publishing  Co.,  T,,„„  1  O  1 QOC  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2.  1879.  at  the  Post  M_  4.QC1 

VOI.  JLAAAlV.  333  \y.  30th  8t.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  June  id,  1  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cutting,  Stray  Weeds  Here  and  There  in  the  Strawberries 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn 
No*  402*  Size  30  x  42 
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Gordon-Van  Tine 
Books  are  the  Price- 
Makers  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  !  Send  for  Latest 
Books  T oday ! 


Get 

Gordon* 
Van  Tine 

Latest 


Wholesale  Prices  on  Homes, 
Barns,  Lumber  and  Mill  work! 


You  will  make  bigger  savings  than  ever  by  buying  from  Gordon-Van 
Tine  today !  Here  is  the  greatest  assortment,  the  largest  stocks,  the 
biggest  values  and  the  lowest  prices  anywhere  in  America!  The  buying 
power  of  200,000  customers  brings  prices  far  below  ordinary  retail  lumber 
markets,  and  you  get  better  quality. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

Don’t  take  a  step  toward  building  until  you  find  out 
how  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  system  of  shipment  direct  from  forest  mills 
immense  volume — quantity  production  and  one  small  profit  save 
you  30%  to  50% — often  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars!  Material 
a  furnished  Ready-Cut  or  Not  Ready-Cut,  as  you  prefer. 

You  will  probably  find  just  the  home 
or  bam  you  want  in  our  catalogs.  But 
if  you  don’t,  or  have  some  special  job 
in  mind,  tell  us  your  needs,  or  send  us 
your  lumber  bills.  We  will  figure  them 
FREE  andsend  you  lowestfreight  paid 
prices  by  first  mail.  Find  out  how 
Gordon-Van  Tine  can  save  you  on  top 
quality  material  —  no  “government  lum- 
ber”or  “second  hand”  stuff,  but  new,  fresh, 
bright  material  right  from  the  mills. 

S.OOO  Building  Material  Bargains 
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We  Will  Fignre  Yonr 
Lumber  Bills  FREE 


Write 

for 

These 

FREE 

Books! 


.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated,  warm  and  dry. 
I  Windows  on  south  slope  of  gambrel  roof .  Barn 
\  book  also  shows  gable  and  saw-tooth  roofs. 


4\S 


Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 

Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Flooring 

Windows 


Doors 
Bathroom  & 
Plumbing 
Supplies 
Sash 
Roofing 
Paints  and 
Varnish 


Screen 
Glass 
Mouldings 
Stairs 
Furnaces 
Hotbed  Sash 
Wall  board 
Etc. 


200  Home  Plans 

Shows  bungalows.  Colonial , 
town  and  farm  homes;  3  to  9 
rooms;  plans,  photos,  speci¬ 
fications. 

Barn  Book 

654  sizes  and  kinds  of  barns, 
hog  and  poultry  houses  and 
farm  buildings. 

Building  Material  Catalog 

Everything  for  building,  remodeling  or 
repairing  at  wholesale  prices. 


Building 

Material 
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Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

Marti* vbur,  M.i»,  Davrnport.lew*  Chthjhi.AasK 


The  “Good  Luck”  Poultry  House  is  built  for  warmth,  dryness,  light  and 
ventilation.  Laid  out  on  latest  successful  poultrymen’s  ideas.  Size  shown 
accommodates  up  to  200  hens. 


Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed 

We  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Your  material 
comes  in  sealed  ear  direct  to  your  station. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

.  ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

548  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Our 

20-Year 

Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  con¬ 
cern  in  the  building 
business  that  gives 
you  a  20-year  guar¬ 
antee.  Backed  by 
resources  of  over 
$1,000,000.00. 


Big 


Four 
Mills 
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Lowest 
Freight 
Paid  Prices! 
BUY  DIRECT 
FROM  MILL! 


MAIL 

COUPON 

NOW! 


Davenport,  la. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Chehalis, 
Wash. ;  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.  We  ship  from 
one  nearest  you. 


We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station. 

Buy  from  mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
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Old-Time  and  New-Time  Farming,  Compared 


RAKING  A  BEGINNING.— That  was  a 
good  comparison  of  figures  by  W.  W. 
H.,  on  page  775;  good  to  make  men 
think.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  put  any 
farm  of  1SS5  against  itself,  or  any 
other  in  1924.  We  had  had  ours  three  years  then, 
and  got  the  swing  of  it.  The  work  was  all  done  by 
self  or  by  neighbors.  Even  the  thrashing  bill  was 
traded  out.  Every  little  outgo  or  come-in  was  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  it  is  a  motley  collection,  too  long 
to  print,  since  something  was  sold  about  every  week. 
Fat  steers  grown  on  the  place,  sheep,  hogs,  wool, 
firewood,  logs,  sausage,  sheep  pelts,  junk,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  a  cent. 

SALES  AND  RETURNS.— The  total  sales  of  the 
150  acres  were  $1,005,  while  taxes  and  supplies  left 
us  about  $700  to  pay  interest  and  part  of  a  $5,000 
principal.  Fat  Shorthorn  steers  were  4c;  sheep, 
SrAc:  hogs,  $3.15,  and  wool,  28c.  We  drew  on  the 
virgin  woods  to  sell  oak  logs  at  $8  a  thousand;  stove 
wood  at  a  dollar,  and  100  cords  of  4  ft.  to  burn  the 
brick  of  our  town  sclioolhouse 
at  15c  on  the  ground.  Besides 
doing  the  feeding,  our  stint 
was  two  cords  a  day,  and  we 
were  flying  to  make  $1.50  a 
day.  We  sold  800  bushels  of 
corn  to  a  cattleman  at  34c, 
and  he  lost  money  on  fat  steers. 

RECENT  ~  BROGUE SS.  — 

We  have  bought  50  acres  of 
broken  pasture  land  since, 
doubled  productiveness,  built 
barns,  planted  fruit  trees, 
cleared  land,  and  (best  of  all 
grown  a  son  who  is  a  farmer 
and  stockman — a  man  among 
men. 

Our  sales  and  expenditures 
from  April  1,  1924,  to  April  1, 


That  rule  has  been  a  sure  money-maker,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them.  We  paid  $22  a  bushel  for 
clover  seed,  but  never  again.  Wanting  a  bushel  of 
sweet  corn  to  plant  in  a  young  orchard  we  found  it 
was  30c  per  lb.  or  $10  a  bushel.  We  skirmished 
among  the  neighbors  and  borrowed  it,  and  the  sheep 
will  have  sheaves  to  eat  on  the  snow,  the  neighbors 
will  get  their  loan  liberally,  and  we  will  make  money 
breaking  the  sweet  corn  seed  monopoly. 

DEFICITS  AND  RELIEF.— Deficits  and  plenty 
in  every  section.  We  could  furnish  this  with  its 
brooms,  but  our  Winter  days  are  full,  and  we  don’t 
want  (bother  with  labor.  Our  buckwheat  flour  comes 
from  a  R.  N.-Y.  friend  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.  There  is 
not  one-twentieth  enough  honey  for  the  people  of 
the  land,  and  not  one  hee  enough  in  20  for  the  fruit 
blossoms,  clover  and  flowers.  Six  boxes  went  into 
our  orchards,  and  the  insects  can  shortly  fly  to  the 
Alsike  and  'Sweet  clover.  Millions  have  been  .squand¬ 
ered  about  farm  relief.  We  must  and  can  do  it 
ourselves  by  balancing.  Waterways,  lower  freights, 


1925,  are  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  tables. 

A  lot  of  little  things  were 
sold,  like  cider,  a  few  lambs, 
and  calves,  too  small  to  go  on 
a  bank  book,  now  that  we  are 
out  of  the  sheep  pelt  and 
sausage  business. 

We  could  have  saved  the 
hay  and  oilmeal  money,  only 
the  drought  spoiled  our  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  of  clover  and  cut 
the  corn  two-thirds  off. 

FURTHER  COMPARISON. 

— This  is  an  unequal  com¬ 
parison,  but  I  consider  these 
years  the  best  farmers  ever 
saw,  if  they  will  take  advant¬ 
age  of  conditions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  know  how  to  feed 
steers  and  hogs,  and  with  the 
best  of  wheat  land,  and  a 
knowledge  of  soil  and  fertilizer 
grown  45  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre. 


chemicals, 
One  year 


have 

there 


SAXES 

50  ewes  at  $7 . $  350.00 

120  Spring  lambs  at  $8 .  960.00 

53  clipped  lambs  at  $8 .  664.00 

3.800  lbs.  of  wool  at  50c .  1,896.00 

408  bus.  of  peaches  at  $2.50 .  1,020.00 

216  bus.  of  peaches  at  $1.50 .  374.00 

320  bus.  apples  at  $2.50 .  810.00 

150  bus.  apples  at  $1.50 .  225.00 

54  bus.  apples  at  $1 .  54.00 

Total  .  $6,353.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Labor  . $  720.00 

Fertilizer  .  75.00 

Spray  material .  105.00 

Grass  seed  .  60.00 

Salt  .  30.00 

Twine  .  36.00 

Hay  .  150.00 

Bran  .  34.00 

Oilmeal  .  50.00 

Repairs  .  2200 

Taxes  . . . .  • « «  37o.00 

Total  .  $1,720.00 


were  1,156  bu.,  but  we  made  a  rule  10  years  back 
to  grow  nothing  but  national  and  local  deficits. 


A  Sizable  Job  of  Wheat  Harvesting.  Fig.  298. 

reclamation,  foreign  markets,  the  200-lb.  six-monfh 
hog,  farm  efficiency  of  the  same  old  surplus  things 
are  a  delusion;  even  co-operators  and  leaguers  are 
puny  because  they  but  add  a  little  to  a  meager 
price.  What  good  were  they  to  the  Michigan  man 
who  grew  the  potatoes  put  in  our  cellar  last  Fall, 
and  delivered  them  at  the  car,  bagged,  for  18  cents? 

w.  w.  R. 

Forty-two  Years  on  the  Same  Farm 

BEGINNING  IN  DEBT.— I  could  select  one  sea¬ 
son  around  40  years  ago  and  perhaps  more,  to 
compare  with  last  year,  that  would  read  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  that  of  W.  W.  H.  I  began  farming 
in  1883  on  a  good  productive  144-acre  farm,  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  $365.  I  was  to  furnish  everything, 
to  pay  all  taxes  and  keep  buildings  and  farm  in  re¬ 
pair.  I  had  75  ewes  with  lambs  and  30  yearling 
ewes,  two  cows,  one  brood  sow,  two  horses  and  30 
hens,  just  enough  farm  tools  to  do  the  work  with, 
and  I  owed  $500.  I  paid  one  man  the  first  year  $22 
per  month  for  seven  months,  and  hired  girl  at  $2 
per  week  for  first  year.  I  sold  500  lbs.  wool  the 
first  year  at  35c  (washed).  I  did  not  get  as  much 
per  pound  for  any  wool  for  the  next  10  years.  I 
had  the  avooI  from  about  200  sheep  each  year,  and 
sold  about  100  fat  sheep  yearly  at  6c  per  pound; 


sold  dressed  pork  at  5M>c;  beef,  5%c;  salt  pork,  10c; 
potatoes  and  apples,  50c  to  $2  per  bbl. ;  butter,  18  to 
22c;  eggs,  12  to  25c;  beef  hides,  3c  per  lb.  Good 
breeding  ewes  were  worth  $2.50  to  $4  per  head. 

TEN  YEARS’  WORK. — -At  the  end  of  10  years  Ave 
had  paid  off  the  $500  debt,  had  200  sheep,  four  cows, 
three  horses,  a  few  more  farm  tools,  and  Ave  were 
six  in  the  family.  Taxes  were  less  than  one-third 
of  what  they  are  now,  and  our  roads  Avere  horrible 
in  the  Spring  and  during  rainy  spells.  Our  sheep 
have  always  been  the  mainstay,  but  sheep  have  had 
many  ups  and  downs  in  the  past  40  years.  I  don’t 
remember  that  I  ever  sheared  less  than  150  yearly. 
We  always  raised  our  own  meat,  eggs  and  poultry, 
butter  and  milk,  plenty  of  fruit,  and  a  good  garden. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS. — Our  house  rent  Ave 
do  not  count,  but  if  we  rented  as  good  a  house  in 
town  it  would  cost  enough  to  pay  our  taxes  here. 
For  the  past  10  years  our  wool  has  averaged  over 
50c  unwashed.  Our  fat  lambs  sold  (shorn)  for 
11c;  butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  30  to  50c;  pork,  10  to 

15c.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  stuff  Ave  sell 

would  bring  more  than  double 
what  it  did  40  years  ago. 
The  farm  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  it  ever  was,  be¬ 

cause  Ave  have  fed  our  crops 
on  the  farm  and  have  added 
some  miles  of  tile  drain  to 
those  that  were  in  before.  Of 
the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living  that  Ave  did  not 
have  40  years  ago  Ave  now 
have  R.  F.  D.,  good  roads, 
electric  lights,  flatiron,  elec¬ 
tric  cleaner,  motor  to  run 

corn-sheller,  shearing  ma¬ 
chine,  grindstone  and  press¬ 
ure  tank  for  Avater,  bathroom, 
laundry-tubs  and  heater.  The 
farm  labor  problem  has  been 
staring  us  in  the  face  for  the 
past  few  years,  so  Avith  these 
helps  Ave  have  been  able  to 
adopt  The  R.  N.-Y.  slogan 
and  now  “do  it  ourselves.”  I 
mistrust  that  this  Avail  that 
goes  up  about  “hard  times  for 
farmers”  comes  from  the  “let 
George  do  it”  farmers. 


I  think  IT.  E.  Cook  of  Den¬ 
mark,  N.  Y.,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  when  so  many  of  the 
boys  went  to  the  World  War 
that  he  AAras  not  worrying  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  Avere  going 
away  from  farming,  but  Ave 
would  need  to  worry  if  they 
all  came  back  and  went  to 
farming.  If  we  all  had  all 
the  help  we  want  would 
prices  be  as  good  as  they  are?  H.  a.  perry. 


Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Making  a  Weed  Killer 

THIS  year  there  are  the  xisual  number  of  calls 
for  a  Aveed-killer ;  that  is,  some  substance  that 
can  be  used  on  walks,  or  roadways,  to  keep  doAvn 
the  grass  and  Aveeds  and  save  hand  labor.  Com¬ 
mon  salt  will  often  prove  effecthre  for  such  work 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  salt  will  kill  the  leaf  of  the 
plant,  but  will  not  permanently  kill  the  root,  so 
that  after  a  time  the  weeds  grow  again.  The  oil 
used  for  oiling  roads  is  effective,  but  it  makes  a 
rather  nasty  mess  to  use  on  private  Avalks  and  drive- 
Avays.  A  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
is  sometimes  used  with  reasonable  results,  but  some 
strong  poison  is  necessary  for  effective  work  and, 
of  course,  Avhen  a  poison  is  used  great  care  must  be 
taken  Avherever  chickens  or  small  animals  have 
access  to  the  place. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
worked  out  the  following  formula  for  a  weed-killer 
and  this  is  probably  as  good  as  the  usual  commer¬ 
cial  product. 

A  solution  that  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  in 
killing  weeds  in  walks,  as  well  as  poison  ivy  and  even 
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objectionable  trees,  can  be  made  from  the  following  ma¬ 
terials:  1  lb.  of  arsenic,  1  lb.  of  washing  soda,  lb.  of 
whiting,  and  four  gallons  of  water. 

The  soda  is  dissolved  in  water  which  must  be  hot. 
Water  is  then  added  to  the  arsenic  until  a  smooth  paste 
results.  This  paste  is  added  to  the  hot  soda  solution 
and  the  entire  mixture  boiled  for  a  half  hour  or  more 
until  the  arsenic  is  all  dissolved.  Stirring  from  time  to 
time  will  speed  the  boiling  process. 

Caution :  Do  not  stand  where  the  fumes  may  be  in¬ 
haled. 

When  the  arsenic  has  been  completely  dissolved, 
enough  water  should  be  added  to  make  four  gallons. 


Making  Crowbar  Holes  for  the  Dynamite.  Fig.  299 


The  whiting,  which  is  useful  only  as  a  marker,  is  the 
last  ingredient  to  be  put  in. 

Where  this  killer  is  sprayed  properly  on  drive¬ 
ways  and  walks  the  weeds  will  be  quite  thoroughly 
killed  out,  but  we  cannot  make  the  caution  too 
strong  with  regard  to  using  such  things.  Many 
animals  and  particularly  cattle  are  attracted  by 
such  mixtures.  Most  people  have  seen  cows  go  out 
of  their  way  or  even  break  down  fences  or  gates  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  at  such  substances  as  paint, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  similar  harmful  things.  They 
will  lick  up  such  things  and  frequently  suffer  from 
the  result.  Sometimes  when  the  spraying  is  ended 
in  an  orchard  the  sprayer  will  let  the  dregs  of  the 
tank  run  out  in  a  pool.  Many  cattle  will  make  di¬ 
rectly  for  these  spots  and  lick  up  the  poison.  The 
same  caution  is  true  of  the  poison  baits  which  are 
used  for  grasshoppers,  and  cutworms.  Poultry  will 
frequently  eat  this  bait  when  it  is  left  where  they 
can  get  at  it.  There  have  been  some  cases  re¬ 
ported  where  cattle  have  made  their  way  to  the 
place  where  these  weed  killers  are  used  and  killed 
themselves  by  licking  up  the  poison.  We  i^ant  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  when  these  things 
are  used  the  greatest  possible  care  must  he  taken 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  stock,  but  they  will 
certainly  do  the  business  if  properly  applied. 


Digging  Ditches  with  Dynamite 

A  FRUIT  man  must  be  a  versatile  man  these  days. 

He  must  understand  varieties  of  fruit,  their 
adaptation,  soil  needs,  harvesting  whims,  marketing 
requirements,  and  storage  qualifications.  The  labor 
problem  with  the  handling  of  large  numbers  of  pick¬ 
ers  is  another  angle  to  his  job,  while  the  tractor, 
truck  and  the  sprayer  call  for  something  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  turn.  Add  to  this  an  insight  into  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  formulas  and  methods  of  application  plus  a 
knowledge  of  the  insects  and  diseases  that  he  must 
combat,  with  fertilizers,  pollination,  pruning  and  a 
host  of  other  problems  calling  for  attention  and  it 
will  be  granted  that  there  is  not  much  drabness  in 
the  job. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  still  another  task 
— ditching,  because  in  a  good  fruit  country  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  every  available  acre  is  pressed 
into  service  and  so  the  swamp  lands  and  meadows 
are  drained  and  planted  to  fruit.  If  the  land  is 
wet,  dynamiting  is  about  as  easy  and  practicable  a 
way  to  ditch  as  can  be  found.  The  charges  may  be 
placed  directly  in  the  water,  in  holes  about  two  feet 
in  the  ground  and  about  IS  inches  apart. 

A  crowbar  is  the  implement  used  with  which  to 
make  the  hole,  and  a  broom  handle  makes  a  good 
tamp.  rrhe  wooden  tamp  is  always  left  in  the  last 
hole  while  the  next  is  being  made  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  striking  a  placed  charge  with  the  crow¬ 
bar.  When  the  sticks  are  the  distance  apart  that 
has  been  mentioned  they  will  be  sent  off  progres¬ 
sively,  that  is,  the  detonation  from  the  stick  that  is 
set  off  by  a  fuse  will  send  its  neighbor  on  its  way 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  although  to  the  observer 
the  explosions  are  simultaneous.  Twenty  sticks 
will  tear  out  a  good  section  of  ditch,  and  after  the 
loose  ground  has  settled  it  can  be  cleared  out  some¬ 
what  by  hand  to  make  a  more  finished  job. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  dynamite  is 
nothing  to  fool  with.  Anyone  who  is  unfamiliar 


with  it  should  not  undertake  to  use  it  without  the 
assistance  of  someone  who  thoroughly  understands 
how  to  handle  it.  h.  b.  t. 

The  Cost  of  an  Apple  Orchard 

WE  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
bringing  an  apple  orchard  to  fruiting.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  figures,  as  we  learn 
after  applying  to  dozens  of  fruit  growers  who  are 
thought  to  be  very  careful  and  accurate  in  their 
work.  Now  we  have  a  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  published  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  which  puts  us  along  the  way.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  48  apple  trees,  Stayman  Winesap  and  De¬ 
licious,  were  planted  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1915.  The  object  was  to  find  the  exact  cost  of 
handling  such  an  orchard  and  also  to  test  a  method 
of  cultivation  as  compared  with  what  is  known  as 
grass  mulch.  As  preparation,  the  ground  was  plowed 
in  the  Spring  of  1915  and  seeded  to  Soy  beans  in 
June.  In  September  the  field  was  seeded  with  rye 
which  was  plowed  under  the  following  Spring  and 
this  system  has  been  continued  all  through  the  10- 
year  period.  WThat  was  known  as  the  ‘‘grass  mulch 
field  '  was  left  in  sod,  the  grass  coming  in  naturally. 
This  was  cut  twice  a  year  and  the  grass  clippings 
left  on  the  ground,  part  of  them  raked  up  around 
the  trees.  Originally  the  field  was  a  pasture  which 
had  previously  been  a  woodland.  Accurate  items 
were  kept  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  culture,  prun¬ 
ing  and  spraying;  the  care  of  the  two  fields  being 
exactly  the  same  except  for  cultivation,  which  of 
course  cost  very  little  on  the  grass  mulch  field.  This 
report  is  not  intended  to  give  any  comparative 
figures  regarding  the  utility  of  the  two  methods. 


In  this  note  we  merely  wish  to  give  the  actual  cost 
of  bringing  these  apple  trees  to  bearing  size.  The 
cost  of  labor  varied  from  20  cents  to  35  cents  in 
1924.  The  cost  of  spraying  included  a  reasonable 
charge  for  use  of  the  sprayer.  The  two  tables  here 
given  show  the  entire  cost  of  this  work  from  the 
beginning.  C.  W.  Ellenwood,  who  conducted  the  ex¬ 
periment,  figures  from  this  data  that  assuming  the 
trees  to  be  40  ft.  apart  each  way,  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  orchard  to  fruiting  would  be  about  as 
follows;  the  cover  crop  system  $153.63,  the  grass 
mulch  system  $90.45.  In  these  figures,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  any  interest  on 
that  value.  It  merely  covers  the  exact  cost  of  the 
operations  necessary  in  bringing  these  trees  up  to 
bearing  size,  and  no  account  of  taxes  or  similar 
items  are  included.  This  gets  us  further  along  the 
road,  but  perhaps  it  is  doubtful  if  these  experiment 
station  figures  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  accurate 
from  a  practical  or  commercial  point  of  view.  We 
give  them  simply  for  their  worth,  although  of  course, 
we  might  go  on  and  estimate  the  financial  cost  if  we 
were  to  include  the  value  of  the  land,  the  taxes  and 
other  similar  items. 


COVER-CROP  SECTION 
No.  Cost  Cover- 

Tear  of  of  Planting  Culture  crop  Pruning  Spraying  Total 


trees  trees 
1015  ..24  $2,40 

1916  . .24  . 

1917  . .24  . 

1918  . .24  . 

1919  . .24  . 

1920  . .24  . 

1921  ..24  . 

1922  . .24  . 

1923  . .23  . 

1924  ..23  . 


Total _  $2.40 


seed 

$0.80  $5.95  $3.93 

.  7.40  1.50 

.  8.62  1.00 

.  4.15  2.50 

.  6.30  3.25 

.  6.58  1.25 

.  9.60  3.50 

.  6.43  2.00 

.  4.91  2.00 

.  6.13  3.00 


$0.80  $66.07  $23.93 


.  $13.08 

$0.10  $0.53  9.53 

.13  .43  10.18 

.  .28  0.93 

.54  1.49  11.58 

.00  4.21  12.04 

.90  4.36  18.30 

.91  5.02  14. 30 

1.93  8.50  17.34 

1.40  11.03  21.56 


$6.51  $35.85  $135.50 


GRASS-MULCH  SECTION 

No.  Cost 


Tear  of  of  Planting  Culture  Mulch  Pruning  Spraying  Total 
trees  trees  material 


1915  . 

.24 

$2.40 

$1.20 

$1.90 

$0.38 

$5.88 

1916  . 

.24 

2.10 

$0.20 

$0.53 

2.&3 

1917  . 

.24 

2.63 

.13 

.43 

3.19 

1918  . 

.24 

1.35 

28 

l  fi3 

1919  . 

.24 

2.01 

.54 

1.49 

4.04 

920  . 

.34 

4.40 

.60 

4.21 

9.21 

921  . 

.24 

2.00 

.90 

4.36 

7.26 

3922  . 

.24 

. 

. 

3.55 

8.00 

.91 

5.02 

17.48 

923  . 

.22 

2.46 

1.93 

8.30 

12.69 

924  . 

.21 

2.99 

1.23 

10.43 

14.65 

Total. 

.  .  . 

$2.40 

$1.20 

$25.39 

$8.38 

$6.44 

$35.05 

$78.86 
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Farm  Figures  Now  and  Forty  Years  Ago 

WE  are  getting  a  good  many  statements  of  farm 
figures  for  last  year  and  for  40  years  back. 
Most  of  them  tell  the  same  story.  As  a  rule  total 
farm  incomes  have  increased — in  some  cases  they 
were  two  and  three  times  as  great  as  in  former 
years.  Yet  the  net  income  is  usually  less.  This  is 
due  to  the  great  increase  in  expenses.  The  labor 
bill  is  more  than  doubled  as  a  rule,  and  taxes  are 
several  times  as  great.  There  is  another  tremendous 
increase  in  living  expenses.  The  family  car  is 
partly  responsible  for  this,  for  40  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  there  would  be  a  car  for  every  seven 
people  in  the  country.  The  mere  cost  of  maintaining 
the  family  car  is  usually  greater  than  the  combined 
taxes  with  the  insurance  premium  thrown  in.  Then 
the  scale  of  living  is  higher.  Many  families  with  a 
full  wood  supply  now  buy  coal.  There  is  far  less 
baking  and  washing  than  formerly — the  baker  and 
the  laundryman  now  drawing  a  salary  much  like 
the  hired  man.  We  are  paying  cash  for  a  multitude 
of  things  which  our  people  of  the  former  generation 
did  themselves.  It  is  evident  from  the  statements 
of  farm  income  sent  us  that  if  they  could  live  as 
cheaply  as  they  did  40  years  ago  our  farmers,  with 
their  present  income,  would  be  making  money  yearly. 
It  is  costing  us  more  to  live,  and  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  increase  our  farm  income  proportionately. 
Most  workers  in  town  and  city  have  been  able  to 
demand  and  obtain  an  increase  of  income  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  increased  living  cost.  That  is  not  true 
of  all,  but  it  is  true  of  the  class.  In  order  to  meet 
these  increased  labor  costs  prices  for  goods  have 
been  increased  until  the  dollar  in  the  hands  of  a 
farmer  has  hardly  two-thirds  tire  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  before  the  war.  Owing  to  his  inability 
to  organize  and  thus  fully  control  his  labor  the 
farmer  has  not  been  able  to  demand  a  price  which 
will  give  his  dollar  full  purchasing  power.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  where  strong  or  exception¬ 
ally  able  men  have  made  a  great  success  of  farming, 
but  the  above  statement  is  true  of  the  farmer,  as  a 
class.  He  is  taking  in  more  money  than  in  former 
years,  but  he  is  paying  out  in  far  greater  proportion. 
And  he  seems  to  have  no  real  friends  among  the  so- 
called  leaders — that  is,  no  friends  who  will  make 
real  sacrifices  for  him.  There  are  loud  calls  for 
some  Moses  to  lead  the  farmers  into  the  promised 
land  of  prosperity.  Some  men  offer  themselves  as 
fit  candidates  for  the  job.  Most  of  them  are  unlike 
the  original  Moses.  They  have  no  intention  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  promised  land  themselves.  They  want 
to  go  in  and  occupy  a  fat  place.  Further  than  that, 
they  want  payment  in  advance  before  they  start. 
The  trouble  is  that  no  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
old  economies  of  40  years  ago.  We  all  want  to  live 
as  well  as  our  neighbors,  knowing  that  it  means 
an  extra  outgo  of  money.  The  truth  is  that  we  must 
either  cut  down  our  expenses  or  obtain  a  larger 
income  from  our  farms. 


That  Leaky  Chimney 

SMOKE  from  a  wood  fire  contains  just  about  all 
there  is  in  the  earth.  That  is  natural,  since  the 
tree  grows  from  the  soil  and  air.  When  smoke  is 
suddenly  cooled  before  it  can  pass  through  the  stove¬ 
pipe  and  chimney,  of  course  it  condenses  a  thick 
tar-like  liquid  which  runs  down  the  pipe.  For  con¬ 
venience  we  call  it  creosote.  Whenever  this  liap- 
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pens  you  may  be  sure  that  somewhere  along  the  pipe 
or  chimney  there  is  a  “pocket”  or  draft  of  cool  air 
which  holds  the  smoke  and  condenses  it.  That  is  the 
first  thing  to  look  for  whenever  the  pipe  or  chimney 
“leaks.”  Where  the  draft  is  right  so  that  the  hot 
smoke  promptly  passes  away  there  can  be  no  leak. 
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The  Work  of  a  Small  Tractor 

IN  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  S30,  is  a  paragraph  request¬ 
ing  true  reports  about  the  work  of  the  small  trac¬ 
tor.  I  am  working  a  13-acre  farm  with  a  750-lb. 
walking  tractor  and  a  half-ton  truck  and  not  keep¬ 
ing  a  horse. 

We  raise  berries,  corn,  potatoes,  Soy  beans  and 
garden  truck.  Last  year  I  did  all  my  plowing,  seed 
bed  work  and  cultivating  with  my  small  tractor.  I 
find  the  machine  will  do  any  kind  of  work  that  a 
1.500-lb.  horse  can  do  and  for  cultivating  it  works 
better  than  a  horse.  My  tractor  will  work  on  a  five- 
tooth  cultivator  eight  hours  on  one  gallon  of  gas  and 
one-half  pint  of  oil. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  engage  a  single  horse 
for  any  work  as  my  farm  is  nearly  level.  But 
where  the  power  of  a  team  of  horses  is  necessary 
it  will  pay  to  have  the  heavy  plowing  and  breaking 
done  with  them  or  with  a  heavier  tractor,  as  the 
walking  machines  are  not  heavy  enough  to  do  such 
work  satisfactorily.  Mine  has  engine  power  enough 
but  the  bull  wheels  will  slip  in  heavy  plowing  and 
disking. 

I  have  a  home-made  two-wlieel  cart  I  use  for  haul¬ 
ing  everything  about  with  my  machine,  it  will  handle 
a  half-ton  load  very  nicely.  The  tractor  requires 
but  little  practice  to  handle  it  efticiently  on  any  farm 
implement.  T  use  an  eight-inch  bot¬ 
tom  plow  and  it  will  travel  right  along 
in  stubble  ground  plowing  six  or  eight 
inches  deep;  use  an  eight-disk  harrow, 
the  disk  being  twelve  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

The  tractor  can  foe  used  for  belt 
work.  The  day  is  never  too  long  or 
hot  for  the  tractor  and  when  the  en¬ 
gine  stops  the  operating  costs  stop  with 
it.  These  small  tractors  are  sturdy 
built  machines  and  stand  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  with  but  small  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs  under  reasonable  load  and  care. 


the  cutter.  More  of  this  plan  of  substituting  millet, 
Sudan  or  sorghum  has  been  done  in  the  South,  and 
the  following  is  a  fair  presentment  of  the  case: 

Sudan  grass  and  millet  have  been  used  successfully 
in  this  State  for  filling  silos;  but  these  crops  are  never 
planted  under  ordinary  conditions  for  this  purpose.  The 
yields  of  corn  are  so  much  better  than  that  of  millet 
or  -Sudan  grass  that  if  corn  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  'Sudan  grass  or  millet  is  not  used.  In  case 
for  some  reason  a  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  get  out 
his  corn  crop  in  time,  or  it  has  been  damaged  in  some 
way  and  it  is  too  late  to  replant  the  crop.  Sudan 
grass  or  millet  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute. 

We  have  found  under  our  conditions  that  Japanese 
millet  does  not  give  near  as  good  results  as  Sudan 
grass  or  as  the  so-called  German  or  Golden  millet. 

In  reference  to  the  labor  in  handling  the  crop.  I 
would  say  that  the  labor  per  acre  would  be  much  less 
for  millet  or  Sudan  grass  than  for  corn,  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  ‘has  been  if  we  consider  the  labor  for  the  equal 
amounts  of  green  material  that  there  would  be  little 
difference  between  the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
place  a  ton  of  millet  or  Sudan  grass  in  the  silo  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  place  a 
ton  of  corn  in  the  silo.  T.  K.  wolee,  Agronomist. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  has  made  some 
careful  experiments  in  using  Sudan  grass  for  the 
silo.  The  seed  was  seeded  with  an  ordinary  grain 
drill  at  the  rate  of  18  lbs.  per  acre.  It  was  cut 
with  a  grain  binder  and  hauled  directly  to  the  silo. 
The  Sudan  grass  was  cut  into  %-in.  pieces — much 
water  being  used.  Three  men  were  used  to  tramp 


FRANKLIN  Co.,  Vermont,  borders  on  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec — north  of  the  usual  corn-grow¬ 
ing  line.  Some  varieties  of  flint  corn  will  mature  in 
favorable  locations  but  there  are  other  exposed  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  corn  crop  is  never  sure.  It  will  be 
a  new  suggestion  to  many  that  the  general  use  of 
drinking  cups  for  cattle  will  lessen  the  need  for 
succulent  food.  At  any  rate,  while  not  intended  as 
genex*al  advice  for  all  farmers  it  indicates  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  break  away  from  old-established  cus¬ 
toms,  and  strike  off  into  new  plans  and  methods 
whenever  theory,  well  backed  by  common  sense, 
shows  that  such  change  is  wise.  Such  things  are 
happening  all  over  the  country,  and  they  indicate 
sound  progress.  Mr.  McWilliams  gives  further  de¬ 
tails  of  this  proposed  change: 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  quite  a  few  farmers  who 
will  discontinue  the  growing  of  corn  for  the  silo.  I  in¬ 
cluded  the  item  in  the  news  notes  in  hopes  that  it 
would  bring  out  a  discussion  of  the  question  among 
the  farmers  in  the  county.  The  farms  where  corn 
growing  will  be  discontinued  are  what  we  refer  to  here 
as  good  hay  farms,  which  means  that  they  have  a  heavy 
moist  soil  and  that  they  are  located  at  elevations  or 
on  north  slopes  generally  where  corn  growing  on  the 
average  will  be  a  fair  crop  only  about  every  other  year. 
The  farmers  all  agree  that  a  good  corn  crop  provides 
more  feed  per  acre  than  can  be  grown  any  other  way, 
but  tinder  present  conditions  the  farmers  have  more 
land  than  they  really  need  and  are  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  high  yields  per  acre. 

The  corn  crop  requires  considerable  hired  labor  and 
silo  filling  has  become  quite  a  problem. 
Every  farmer  has  cows  to  milk  night  and 
morning,  and  even  where  they  trade  work 
from  one  farm  to  another,  the  days  are 
short  and  some  of  the  corn  is  very  likely 
to  be  caught  by  early  frosts  which  usually 
come  by  September  15,  and  sometimes 
earlier.  From  what  little  information  I 
have  gathered  on  the  question  millet  or 
oats  cut  for  hay  seem  to  be  the  most 
favored  substitute  crops.  All  seeding  is 
done  in  this  county  in  the  oat  crop  and 
haying  the  oats  seems  to  benefit  the 
seeding,  it  also  eliminates  the  thrash¬ 
ing  problem  and  if  cut  at  the  proper 
time  furnishes  a  very  good  grade  of  hay. 


These  People  Did  It  Themselves 


CHAS.  L.  CAMPBELL. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Eight  Years’  Experience 

I  have  been  a  tractor  owner  for  eight 
years.  Our  farm  has  145  acres,  most¬ 
ly  rolling  and  light  loam  land.  I  have 
two  tractors,  the  first  bought  in  1917 
was  a  large  heavy  machine.  I  used  it 
for  thrashing  and  other  belt  work  but 
found  it  too  awkward  and  heavy  for 
practical  work  in  the  field. 

Three  years  ago  I  ‘bought  a  small 
tractor  and  used  it  successfully  for  all 
field  work  except  cultivating  row  crops. 

We  do  not  use  horses  until  planting 
and  caring  for  'the  crops.  I  find  it 
costs  more  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
work  than  it  would  with  horses  but  the 
time  saved  and  keeping  less  horses 
more  than  offsets  this. 

Unless  a  farmer  has  some  mechani¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  keeping  a  tractor  in  repair  I  do 
not  think  he  could  use  it  so  successfully,  as  he  must 
know  more  than  get  into  the  seat  and  drive  it.  I 
have  known  men  soon  to  ruin  a  good  machine  and 
condemn  it  altogether. 

The  tractor  has  its  advantages  and  also  disad¬ 
vantages  but  I  would  not  be  without  a  light  tractor ; 
hot  weather  and  flies  do  not  worry  it,  especially  on 
the  grain  binder  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  picture  shows  my  daughter  and  myself  with 
our  tractor  at  its  job  of  harrowing. 

Maryland.  G.  s.  abnold. 


Sudan  Grass  or  Millet  for  Silage 

WE  have  had  several  letters  from  farmers  who 
ask  if  millet  or  Sudan  grass  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  silo.  These  men  reason  that  while 
probably  corn,  well  cultivated,  will  give  a  heavier 
yield  than  most  other  crops,  the  labor  of  cultivating 
and  handling  is  too  expensive.  If  some  broadcast 
crop  which  can  be  cut  with  a  grain  binder  could  be 
substituted  for  corn,  the  bundles  to  be  hauled  di¬ 
rect  to  the  silo,  there  would  be  such  a  saving  of 
labor  as  to  make  the  crop  profitable.  We  have  heard 
of  several  cases  of  this  sort  where  millet  was  used. 
When  cut  into  small  pieces  and  well  tramped  in  the 
silo  it  made  fair  silage,  but  of  course,  millet  cannot 
compare  with  corn  in  yield.  In  one  or  two  reported 
cases  the  millet  was  cut  with  a  mower  and  raked 
with  a  horse  rake.  That  plan  failed,  as  too  many 
stones  were  raked  with  the  millet  and  these  broke 
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it  down  in  the  silo.  It  made  a  good  silage — about 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  that  made  from  corn.  In 
its  report  the  Oklahoma  Station  says : 

One  of  the  objections  which  has  been  raised  against 
Sudan  grass  is  the  difficulty  of  curing  it  for  fodder. 
The  character  of  the  plant  is  such  that  it  has  been 
known  to  heat  and  spoil  in  the  stack  after  being  cured 
in  the  sun  for  so  long  as  a  week  to  10  days.  The  crop 
is  easily  cured  with  practically  no  loss  of  silage,  there¬ 
fore  the  .silo  offers  a  means  for  handling  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  curing  this  crop,  thereby  overcoming  the  objec¬ 
tion. 

This  Sudan  grass  silage  was  somewhat  bulkier  than 
corn  silage,  was  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  had  a  faint 
acid  odor.  No  alcohols  were  detected  by  the  usual 
laboratory  methods.  The  silage  was  fed  to  the  college 
sheep,  and,  while  proving  a  good  feed,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  relished  by  the  animals  so  well  as  the  corn 
silage,  but  quite  as  well  as  that  made  from  other  grain 
sorghums,  and  was  relished  much  more  in  this  form 
than  as  cured  hay. 

Farmers  in  the  North  Atlantic  slope  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  large  a  crop  of  Sudan  as  would  be  grown 
in  the  hot,  dry  Southwest.  With  us  it  gives  a  heavier 
crop  than  millet  and  is  of  better  quality. 


No  Corn  for  the  Silo 

There  will  be  quite  a  few  men  in  the  county  this  year 
who  will  discontinue  the  growing  of  corn  for  the  silo. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  with  drinking  cups  for 
the  cows  and  the  high  cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  corn, 
and  getting  it  into  the  silo  this  is  not  as  profitable  a 
crop  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  neither  is.  it  as 
necessary  to  provide  a  succulent  feed  where  drinking 
cups  are  used.  The  majority  of  these  men  have  farms 
on  which  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  corn  is  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  than  on  the  majority  of  farms  in  the 
county.  k.  c.  williams, 

St.  Albans,  Vt.  County  Agricultural  Agent. 


HE  Boston  Herald  prints  the  story 
of  a  short  line  railroad  which  “re¬ 
fused  to  quit.’*  It  was  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  Apparently  it  did  not  pay,  as 
managed,  and  the  directors  undertook 
to  lop  it  off  and  leave  the  people  with¬ 
out  a  railroad  line.  This  Is  what  hap¬ 
pened  : 

The  Suncook  Valley  Railroad  has  one 
train.  One  engine,  one  express  car,  one 
passenger  car,  one  milk  car  and  one  com¬ 
bination  passenger-baggage-express-mail 
car,  constitute  the  rolling  stock.  It  cov¬ 
ers  about  80  miles  over  the  line  every 
day.  Usually  the  milk  car  is  filled,  often 
the  capacity  of  the  express  car  is  all  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  when  the  passenger  capacity 
is  exhausted  the  excess  spin  yarns  and 
swaps  news  in  the  baggage  car.  Before 
six  in  the  morning  the  train  pulls  out  of 
Centre  Barnstead.  A  few  minutes  after 
seven  it  connects  at  Suncook  with  the 
Portsmouth  train  from  Concord  for  Man¬ 
chester  and  Boston.  At  10:25  it  leaves 
as  a  mixed  train  instead  of  straight  pas¬ 
senger  for  Pittsfield,  where  it  arrives  in 
time  to  start  on  the  return  trip  at  noon.  It  meets  the 
Portsmouth  train  again  at  Suncook,  drops  its  freight 
and  goes  on  to  Centre  Barnstead  as  an  exclusive  high- 
class  passenger  train. 

When  the  road  seemed  to  be  doomed  the  people  of 
the  little  valley  bestirred  themselves.  The  stockhold¬ 
ers  took  it  over,  leased  the  equipment  from  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  started  independently  to  operate  the  road 
in  connection  with  the  schedule  of  the  main  line.  Thus 
far  they  have  made  their  venture  go  because  they  have 
abandoned,  for  one  thing,  about  all  the  rules  that  di¬ 
vide  a  job  on  the  main  line  into  specified  fractions,  each 
fraction  assigned  to  a  workman  of  a  certain  group,  so 
that,  for  instance,  one  workman  must  hammer  all  the 
nails,  another  must  twist  all  the  screws,  and  yet  another 
must  tighten  all  the  bolts. 

No,  on  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad  the  engineer 
does  not  hesitate  to  shovel  coal  and  ring  the  bell.  And 
the  fireman  keeps  up  steam  and  loads  chicken  coops 
into  the  express  car  besides.  The  conductor  takes  a 
turn  at  shifting  freight.  The  roadmaster  at  Pittsfield 
sweeps  out  the  coaches  while  the  train  waits  at  that 
terminal.  In  a  word,  everybody  does  anything  there  is 
to  do,  with  the  single  purpose  of  keeping  the  road  in 
operation.  Moreover,  the  people  along  the  line  lend  a 
hand.  The  whistle  shrills  the  notice  of  the  train’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  some  station  and  everybody  in  the  vicinity 
heads  for  the  tracks.  On  the  day  that  a  reporter  for 
the  Manchester  TJnion  made  a  trip  over  the  line — and 
from  his  account  of  the  road  we  take  these  details — he 
says  there  were  200  crates  of  poultry  at  the  Epsom  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  loaded.  It  would  have  taken  an  hour  for  the 
expressman  to  have  loaded  them,  the  while  the  brake- 
man,  conductor,  engineer  and  other  employes  looked  on. 
But  the  reporter  states  that  he  saw  the  expressman, 
the  conductor,  the  station  agent,  the  shipper  and  all 
the  onlookers  “strip  off  their  coats  and  sail  in,”  and  in 
15  minutes  they  had  the  car  crammed  with  poultry  and 
the  train  was  tooting  its  departure. 

Do  you  know,  this  is  not  merely  a  good  story.  It  is 
also  an  instructive  account  of  how  things  may  be  done 
when  there  is  a  will  for  the  doing.  As  the  Manchester 
Union  says  in  its  editorial  comment  on  its  reporter’s 
article:  “It  was  plain  that  the  complicated  rules  on 
great  railways  could  not  prevail  under  the  new  man- 
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agement,  if  the  road  was  to  continue.” 
But  along  that  line  everybody  knew  all 
the  other  folks,  all  of  them  knew  it  would 
be  a  calamity  for  the  road  to  be  scrapped, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Boston  &  Maine  would  continue  in¬ 
definitely  to  run  the  line  at  a  loss.  The 
Suncook  Valley  people  surveyed  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Suncook  Valley  spirit  con¬ 
quered  the  difficulties  of  that  situation. 
Bo  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad,  an  in¬ 
dependent  line,  keeps  on  running,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  a  deficit.  The  expenses, 
by  dint  of  community  enterprise,  are 
kept  inside  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  community  decided  to  balk  threat¬ 
ened  calamity  ;  so  it  packed  a  lot  of  eggs 
in  a  single  basket  and  now  it  watches 
that  basket. 

Why  not  consider  the  possibilities  of 
this  scheme  for  keeping  other  short-line 
one-train  roads  in  operation? 
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trades  “czar,”  has  extorted  $2,000  from  cedar  towering  from  200  to  300  ft.  high", 
a  building  contractor  since  his  parole  and  growing  so  close  together  that  in  mid- 
from  Great  Meadow  Prison,  and  that  he  day  it  has  the  appearance  of  twilight, 
has  been  working  actively  to  regain  his  and  I  wish  that  I  had  the  space  to  tell 
old  control  of  Dock  Builders’  Union  No.  you  something  about  the  wonders  of 
1456  were  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Rainier  National  Park.  The  beautiful 
Parole  May  31.  His  accuser  is  Charles  crystal  clear  lakes,  the  purling  mountain 
Johnson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  local  union,  streams,  the  grand  old  mountain,  Rainier, 
)1.  .  forth  his  charges  in  an  affidavit,  with  his  eternal  snow  peaks  glistening  in 


DOMESTIC. — Five  men  charged  with 
assaulting  non-union  employes  in  three 
dress  goods  manufacturing  establishments 
at  529  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  were 
indicted  May  28  on  charges  of  first  and 
second  degree  assault.  Harold  Hastings, 
Assistant  District  Attorney  in  charge  of 
the  case,  insisted  that  the  five  men  had 
been  instigated  in  their  attacks  by  union 
organizers,  the  purpose  of  the  raid  being 
to  intimidate  the  employes.  He  asked  for 
$10,000  bail  in  each  case.  Those  held 
are  Samuel  'Seiger,  28  Scammel  Street ; 
Harry  Berkowitlz,  309  Houston  Street; 
Edward  Soli  iff,  153  Delancey  Street;  Na¬ 
than  Givens,  124  Rutgers  Place,  and  Har¬ 
ry  Silver,  93  Cannon  Street. 

Ralph  Burklow,  21,  of  Kenvil,  N.  J., 
died  in  the  Dover,  N.  J.,  General  Hospi¬ 
tal  May  28  after  he  had  been  severely 
burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  he 
was  filling  in  one  of  the  experimental 
shacks  of  the  Government  Picatinny  Ar¬ 
senal.  The*  shack,  30x30  feet,  of  hollow 
tile,  was  destroyed.  Government  officials 
at  the  reservation  explained  the  cause  as 
spontaneous  combustion. 

At  Coal  Glen,  N.  C.,  May  28,  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  mine  belonging  to  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Coal  Co.,  caused  the  death  of  52  men. 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  caused  by  men  smoking  in  the 
mine,  which  was  forbidden. 

The  Doheny  oil  interests  in  a  decision 
rendered  May  28,  by  Federal  Judge  Paul 
J.  McCormick,  were  ordered  to  give  up 
for  cancellation  their  leases  in  Naval  Oil 
Reservation  No.  1,  Elk  Hills,  Cal.,  and 
contracts  for  construction  of  oil  storage 
facilities  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  The 
decision,  covering  92  points  of  fact  and 
14  conclusions  of  law,  declared  the  leases 
void  for  two  reasons :  First,  owing  to 
the  “fraud  upon  the  United  States”  in¬ 
volved  in  E.  L.  Doheny’s  payment  of 
$100,000  to  Albert  B.  Fall,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  Second,  because 
President  Harding’s  order  transferring 
discretionary  authority  in  the  matter  of 
oil  leases  from  the  navy  to  the  Interior 
Department  was  in  excess  of  his  power 
as  President. 

Signs  of  a  buried  city  antedating  any¬ 
thing  found  heretofore  in  this  country  are 
being  traced  by  field  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cosmograph  Society  20  miles  west 
of  Pioche,  near  White  Horse  Springs, 
Nev.  _  Two  and  a  half  miles  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  chiseled  in  an  obsidian  cliff  re¬ 
sembling  dark  brown  glass  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Quantities  of  pottery  have  been 
found.  The  pottery,  unlike  that  found  in 
Pueblo  Grande  de  Nevada,  has  an  un¬ 
usually  thick  fire  glaze  and  decorations 
in  black  are  declared  to  resemble  closely 
Chinese  characters. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  indict¬ 
ments  against  manufacturers  and  indivi¬ 
duals  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 
frigerators,  furniture  and  case  goods, 
such  as  dining-room  sets,  bedroom  equip¬ 
ment,  radio  cabinets  and  clock  cases, 
whose  plants  are  located  all  over  the 
country,  were  returned  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Chicago,  May  29,  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  indictments  were  divided  into 
three  classes.  190  manufacturers  and  two 
individuals  being  indicted  in  the  case 
goods  cases ;  55  manufacturers  and  two 
individuals  in  the  furniture  cases  and  18 
manufacturers  and  two  individuals  in  the 
refrigerator  cases.  All  were  charged  with 
being  engaged  in  a  combination  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  while 
the  indictments  mention  an  unlawful 
condition  existing  as  far  back  as  1913, 
yet  they  specifically  note  that  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law  have  taken  place  within 
three  years. 

Fire  started  May  29  in  the  yards  of  the 
Paxton  Lumber  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  con¬ 
taining  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  and 
located  only  two  blocks  from  the  heart 
of  the  business  district.  When  the  fire 
departments  of  all  towns  in  the  Calumet 
district  had  got  the  flames  under  control 


This  was  sent  to  George  W.  Benham  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of  the  Parole 
Board,  by  Samuel  Untermyer,  who,  as 
Special  Deputy  Attorney  General,  ob¬ 
tained  Brindell’s  conviction  in  1921.  In 
an  accompanying  letter  Mr.  Untermyer 
again  demanded  that  the  board  take  ac¬ 
tion,  reiterating  his  previous  charges  that 
Brindell  was  violating  the  terms  of  his 
parole  by  his  union  activities,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  his  intimation  that  Brindell  was  un¬ 
der  “powerful  protection.” 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President 
under  Woodrow  Wilson,  died  suddenly 
in  his  room  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  June  1,  while  he  was  read¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  Gideon  Bibles  for 
which  he  had  called  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  71.  Death  was  caused  by 
the  recurrence  of  a  heart  attack  from 
which  Mr.  Marshall  suffered  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Washington,  where  he  came  to 
represent  a  client  in  a  tax  matter  a 
week  before. 

Five  armed  men  June  2  held  up  the 
Brightmoor  State  Savings  Bank  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
escaped  with  more  than  $8,000  in  cur¬ 
rency.  Three  employes  and  10  patrons 
of  the  bank  were  compelled  to  lie  on  the 
floor  while  the  robbers  scooped  up  all 
the  money  in  the  teller’s  cage. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  will  definitely  recommend  the 
elimination  of  the  publicity  feature  in 
the  next  Federal  Revenue  Bill.  This  de¬ 
cision  has  been  reached  after  analysis  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
declared  newspapers  possess  the  right  to 
print  names  of  taxpayers  and  the 
amounts  paid  by  them  after  they  have 
been  posted  in  a  public  place  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  present  law.  The  Treasury 
experts  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  law  serves  no  useful  purpose,  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  spirit  of  American  life 
which  believes  an  individual  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  has  the  •  inherent  right  to 
maintain  privacy  concerning  his  own  af¬ 
fairs,  does  not  aid  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  has  the  effect  of  causing  wide¬ 
spread  irritation  and  tending  to  unpopu¬ 
larize  the  income  tax  method  of  raising 
revenue. 

The  Oregon  School  Law  which  would 
have  compelled  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  public  schools,  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
June  1.  Following  the  Nebraska  school 
case,  in  which  it  was  sought  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  to  bar  the  teaching  of 
the  German  language  from  the  schools, 
this  is  the  second  decision  of  the  court 
against  infringement  of  personal  liberty 
by  States.  The  Oregon  law  was  enacted 
by  popular  action  under  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  'Oregon  law  would  have  destroyed  the 
property  of  private  school  owners,  but  its 
outstanding  declaration  is  that  the  child 
is  not  merely  the  creature  of  the  State. 
It  declares  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  as  they  see  fit, 
provided  the  form  of  education  is  ade¬ 
quate.  The  opinion  was  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  McReynolds  and  the  decision  was 
unanimous. 


Field  Day  at  Marietta,  O., 
June  29 

Monday,  June  29  will  be  field  day  at 
the  Washington  County,  Ohio,  Truck*  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  production  of  early  truck  crops  is  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  Ohio  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  will  hold  their  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  in  connection  with  the  field 
day  program.  A  tour  of  the  district  and 
visits  to  various  farms  will  be  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  morning  and  will  be  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Marietta  Truck 
Growers’  Association.  The  State  associa¬ 
tion  will  probably  hold  a  meeting  during 
the  lunch  hour  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
regular  program  of  (field  day  will  be 
given  at  the  truck  farm  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Notes  from  Oregon 

In  reading  “Notes  from  the  Idaho 
Panhandle”  on  page  S06  I  could  almost 
imagine  that  I  was  enjoying  that  delight¬ 
ful  trip  searching  through  the  hills  after 
wild  flowers  with  our  sister  of  the  Pan¬ 
handle  country  of  Idaho.  These  are  in¬ 
deed  balmy  days  and  I  long  to  get  off  on 
our  vacation  which  we  plan  to  take  in 
June.  >We  shall,  no  preventing  Provi¬ 
dence,  spend  two  weeks  in  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  Washington.  It  is  just 
one  day’s  drive  from  Rainier,  Ore., 


the  lumber  yards  had  been  virtually  de-  through*  a  country  resplendent  with  na 


stroyed  and  the  plant  of  the  Hammond 
Brass  Works  had  been  badly  damaged. 
Fire  Chief  Hill  estimated  the  total  loss 
at  $2,000,000.  Damage  to  the  brass 
works  was  estimated  at  $180,000  and  the 
remaining  loss  was  suffered  by  the  lum¬ 
ber  company. 

Formal  charges  that  Robert  P.  Brin¬ 
dell  of  New  York  City,  former  building 


ture’s  grandest  scenery.  We  will  pass 
through  wonderful  orchards  of  apple, 
prune,  pear,  cherry  and  apricots ;  wide 
stretches  of  Alfalfa  and  meadow  lands 
where  graze  some  of  the  finest  dairy 
herds  to  be  found  in  America,  yet  it  is  a 
wild,  picturesque  country.  We  will  travel 
through  stretches  of  great  forests  of 
primitive  timber,  Douglas  fir,  spruce  and 


the  golden  sunlight,  the  floor  of  the  table¬ 
land  a  veritable  garden  of  wild  flowers. 
In  this  paradise  on  earth  we  will  camp, 
fish  an  explore.  We  will  sleep  out  in 
God’s  great  out-of-doors  and  breathe  deep 
of  the  ozone-charged  air.  And  the  days 
will  slip  past  all  too  soon,  and  then  we 
will  have  to  bid  au  revoir  to  this  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  and  set  our  faces  toward  our 
ranch,  where  work,  and  plenty  of  it, 
awaits  us,  but  we  have  gained  the  pep 
and  energy  that  will  enable  us  to  push 
ahead  with  new  energy  and  faith. 

Oregon.  mrs.  j.  w.  ray. 
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Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  Illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
ahd  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  the 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Brothers. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Clierry  St.,  Dan.ville,  N.Y. 

Flower,  Vegetable 
and  Berry  Plants 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Chrysanthemum,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Iceland  Poppy, 
Bleeding  Heart,  Gaillardia,  Blue  Salvia,  Hardy  Pink 
By  rethrum  and  65  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower 
plants  that  will  bloom  this  summer,  all  perfectly  hardy 
living  out  doors  during  winter  ;  Salvia,  Aster,  Pansv’ 
Cosmos  Strawflower,  Zinnia  and  12  other  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Celery 
Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts  plants;  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Currant.  Goose¬ 
berry  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogn:  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS-Varieties 

Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hail  and  Big  Stem  Jersey 

TOMATO  PLANT S — Varieties 

Greater  Baltimore,  Livingston  Globe  and  Earliana 

Prices,  Parcel  Post  paid,  500-$1.6©  ;  1,000— $8.  Express, 
Collect,  gl.50  per  1,000.  We  ship  the  size  of  plant  you 
wish.  Sat,  guaranteed.  TIFTOW  POTATO  CDMPANY,  Ine.,  Tilton.  Ga. 

PLANTS  !ENT BY  EXPRESS  0R  parcel  post 

1  A  ^  Per  inn  Rnn  i 


Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  -  pressure  producing  fog  -  like 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs— pre- 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful  ” 

Triplex  Pump 

_  FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Per  100 

Cabbage  . $0.30 

Cauliflower . 65 

Tomato . 40 

Pepper  . 75 

Sweet  Potato..  .60 
Celery . 50 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 


500 

$0.80 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 


1,000 

$1.25 

3.50 

1.50 

3.50 
3.00 

2.50 


5.000 
or  more 
$1.10 
3.00 

1.25 

3.25 
2.50 
2.00 


C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
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PLANTS  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  ]Fa°t 

mm  1  «.headi'>e-  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Bullhead,  Glory,  tough,  hardy,  500—  SI ,25  •  1  000— $2 
postpaid;  10,000.  charges  collect.  $10.  Satisfaction! 
Quick  delivery.  J,  T,  COUNCIL!.  A  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Millions  of  CABBAGE  PLAINTS 

f  1  om  June  10th.  t$8  per  M;  i!2  per  500.  Celerv  plants 
July  1st  100,000  Early  Snowball  and  Dry  WeatlierCauli- 
Plants  ready  from  June  10th,  $5  per  M  ;  $1 .50  per 
100.  Catalog  upon  request.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Itoao,  N.Y. 

Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market, 

RED  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

#3  per  thousand  for  Early  Plants  and  81.50  per 
thousand  tor  Red  and  Danish  Ball  Head  Plants^F. 

u  B  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  1F4 

P/anfsPostpaid 

*  Cauliflower,  4  Doz.,  OUC 

100-85c;  1,000-55  50.  Field  Grown  Cabbage,  all  va- 
K;,100.-;  'U;000-*2-  Egg  Plants,  2  Doz.-50c  ; 

00  $1,75.  R0HRER  S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants  5o<X'$,  25Car 

Cauliflower,  600  for  $2  ;  1,000—$. 7. 50  ’  ’ 


MAVIlk  KODVVA  Y 


Cabbage, 

*  *  ,000— 

llartly,  Delaware 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Early  Jersey,  Flat  Dutch  Char 
*1  .ent0^W?-ke£eld’  PUliKh  D a  1 1  li  e a d .  I , 000—  $  j  !  75  ;  50<)^ 
$1.10;  300-loc, Prepaid.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM. Franklin. Virginia 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j. 


$8  per  Bushel. 

D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 


COR  SALE— Guaranteed  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  direct  from 
r  grower,  $8.15  deiiv’d.  JUDY  KUOS.,  Greenwood,  Welaware 

BRINGS  TO  YOUR  DOOR 

0  All  different  named  IRIS,  Grand 
u  one-year  undivided  roots,  or  25  trans¬ 
planted  PANSY  PLANTS,  fine  ones 
in  bloom.  Seed  of  our  famous  pansies 
ready  soon  at  25c  per  pkt.  300  seeds. 
P.  WARD,  Plantsman,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


IRIS: 


Twelve  mixed  plants,  not  less  Cl  Cf| 

than  four  varieties,  for .  v  1 .311 

Our  catalog  lists  the  best  kinds — old 
and  new. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


PAINT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

1  $ 


0  MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED 
Jh  Twelve  Reasons  Why  You  Should 
r  Use  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS 

1  Sold  direct  to  Consumer  at  Factory  Prices. 

2  Manufactured  in  Modern  Factory  from  Highest 

Quality  Materials. 

3  Formula  thoroughly  proven  for  Long  Wearing 

Product. 

4  Conform  to  U.  S.  Government  Specifications. 

5  Analysis  of  Contents  on  each  Container. 

6  Quality  and  Service  Guarantee,  backed  by  Million 

Dollar  Corporation. 

7  Unusual  Covering  Capacity. 

8  Excellent  Brushing  Qualities. 

9  Uniformity  in  Quality  and  Shade. 

10  Extra  Heavy  Body,  permitting  thinning,  resulting 

in  Economy. 

11  Large  Number  of  Well-Satisfied  Customers. 

12  All  Orders  Shipped  Same  Day  Received. 

Write  Dept.  12  for  Color  Card,  Price  Lists  and  FREE  Standco  Puzzle 
STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO.,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.Y, 

125  Strong  Plants,  3  colors,  $1,  Prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


ASTERS 


JAMES  PILLOW 


195  VARIETIES 
Write  for  Price  List. 

Cold  Sprlng-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


71)  Woomlng  Gladlaolua  $1;  no  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.  Can- 

*v  nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


P.anliflnwpr  Plante  1,000  $4, postpaid;  5,000ormore,  $3 

uduimower  rianis  per  1,000  expressed.  carba6e.  1,000— 

$2,  prepaid ;  10,000  or  more,  $1  per  1,000  expressed.  Stocks 
good.  Satisfaction  guart’d.  R.  J.  C0UNCILL,  Franklin,  Virginia 

For  Sale-Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Aster  *2°r5i°ooo-^r- 

Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORM  &  SON,  llartly,  Del! 

LATE  CABBAGE  &  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Also  Red  Skin  and  Superb  Seed  Potatoes.  Write 
for  prices  stating  quantity  you  can  use. 

EST.  OF  M.  N.  BOKGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 

MilliniK  nf  Aclpr— Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Turnip 
milliuilh  01  Aiier  Also  transplanted  Strawberry. 
Raspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  20  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 

Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 

GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Large,  small,  formal  or  wild  gardens  designed  and 
constructed  by  C.  H.  KING.  147  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Confession  of  an  Auto  Hog 

Last  August  while  picking  huckle¬ 
berries  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  had  a 
woman  tell  of  an  auto  trip  her  family 
had  just  been  making  to  Minnesota  and 
back.  They  were  over  two  weeks  in  go¬ 
ing  and  their  fruit  and  vegetables  cost 
less  than  $5  for  the  camping  trip  out. 
Why?  Because  some  farms  had  acres 
and  acres  of  tomatoes,  potatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  she  (the  teller)  “had  always 
taken  a  few!  Just  enough  for  a  day 
or  so  at  a  place,  not  enough  to  be 
missed !”  Yes !  They  returned  in  less 
than  a  week  and  stopped  at  road-houses 
for  meals,  “so  it  cost  them  much  more 
than  necessary !”  Evidently  she  did  not 
care  who  heard  her  story,  yet  was  re¬ 
minded  by  her  friend  that  other  pickers 
were  busy  near.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  getting  so  that  these  auto  hogs 
are  quite  open  in  their  reports  of  this 
form  of  stealing.  They  seem  to  glory  in 
it.  Last  Summer  one  of  the  magazines 
printed  a  diary  supposed  to  be  written 
by  one  of  these  auto  hogs  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  through  the  country.  This 
woman  started  by  helping  herself  to  fruit, 
fuel  or  vegetables  wherever  they  stopped 
to  camp.  The  habit  grew  on  her,  and 
her  thefts  became  larger  and  larger.  She 
came  to  think  that  she  was  privileged  to 
help  herself  to  anything  not  guarded  or 
nailed  down.  They '  came  to  an  unoc¬ 
cupied  house  and  made  their  way  into  it 
— helping  themselves  to  curtains,  rugs 
and  small  furniture.  When  the  family 
reached  home  they  found  that  during 
their  absence  someone  had  entered  the 
house  and  taken  part  of  a  bag  of  flour 
and  some  salt.  The  woman  flew  into  a 
rage  at  this  crime,  though  she  had  helped 
herself  to  loot  worth  10  times  as  much. 
While  of  course  this  was  intended  as  a 
form  of  satire,  it  was  not  so  far  out  of 
the  way,  for  the  indulgence  in  these  petty 
thefts  leads  one  on  to  larger  and  meaner 
performances.  The  conduct  of  some  of 
these  auto  hogs  is  getting  to  be  a  great 
scandal — doing  as  much  as  anything  to 
destroy  respect  for  property  rights.  This 
thieving  is  done  in  the  country — usually 
in  places  where  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
real  police  protection.  Farmers  and 
country  people  must  protect  their  prop¬ 
erty.  There  should  be  full  organization 
of  country  districts  and  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  all. 


The  Deaf  As  Automobile 
Drivers 

It  is  evident  from  communications  ap¬ 
pearing  in  your  columns  that  the  stand 
you  took  in  December  last  with  re¬ 
gard  to  deaf  operators  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  has  not  met  with  the  universal 
approval  of  such  operators.  They 
seem  to  insist  that  the  question  is  not 
one  so  academic  as  that  you  discussed : 
that  they  are  living  examples  of  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  safely  to  drive 
motor  cars.  In  other  words,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  demand  facts  rather  than 
theories  in  the  matter. 

For  three  years  past  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  just  such  facts 
from  whatever  source  presented  itselt 
to  me.  Results  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
deaf  driver.  With  the  exception  of 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  such  driv¬ 
ers  are  granted  the  same  privileges  as 
hearing  persons  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  for  a  few  years 
closed  to  them,  but  last  year  both 
were  thrown  open  on  presentation  of 
facts  that  superseded  theory.  Since 
restriction  of  the  class  is  so  limited 
throughout  the  country — since  they 
have  been  driving  cars  practically  since 
the  machine  was  invented — ample  time 
has  been  given  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  are  the  “menace”  some  people 
claim.  What  are  the  facts  as  to  this? 

Registrar  Frank  Goodwin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  one  of  the  States  where  no 
restriction  against  the  deaf  ever  has 
been  practiced,  says:  “In  analyzing 
thousands  of  accidents  we  have  never 
yet  found  one  that  definitely  could  be 
traced  to  the  failure  of  the  operator  to 
be  able  to  hear  properly.”  And  he 
was,  by  request,  seeking  just  such 
cases. 

One  of  Secretary  Hoover’s  special 
committees,  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  of  a  possible  1,825  accident  cases 


investigated  only  four  were  found  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  physical 
defect  of  the  driver,  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “This  tends  to  contradict  the 
general  impression  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  automobile  accidents  is 
caused  by  drivers  physically  unfit  to 
handle  motor  cars.” 

Commissioner  Stoeekel  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  indicated  a  year  or  so  ago  that  his 
well-kept  records  indicated  not  an  in¬ 
stance  of  deafness  being  responsible 
for  an  accident.  Ilis  examination  of 
deaf  applicants  for  licenses  is  based  on 
compensation  of  senses :  he  seeks  to 
ascertain  whether,  nothwithstanding 
the  physical  infirmity,  the  applicant  is 
competent  to  drive. 

A  search  of  the  Pennsylvania  records 
revealed  not  a  single  case  of  deafness 
being  responsible  for  an  accident. 

Every  educational  organization  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  has  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  discrimination  in 
the  issue  of  licenses  based  solely  upon 
deafness.  Superintendents  of  State 
schools,  principals  and  teachers  all 
testify  from  their  personal  knowledge 
the  immunity  of  deaf  drivers  from  ac¬ 
cidents  due  to  deafness  alone.  I  have 
interviews  with  a  large  number  of  these 
filled  with  incidents  calculated  to  sup¬ 
port  their  assertions.  A  surprising 
number  assert  their  firm  belief  that  a 
deaf  driver  is  much  safer  than  one  who 
depends  on  hearing. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  head  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  writes 
me:  “I  am  quite  willing  to  say  to  you 
that  I  have  not  seen  any  figures  which 
I  could  consider  trustworthy  indicating 
that  deafness  was  a  serious  factor  in 
increasing  the  hazard  from  driving 
automobiles.” 

The  editor  of  the  National  Safety 
News  indicates  his  belief  that  a  person 
who  depends  solely  on  his  eyes  while 
driving,  as  the  deaf  necessarily  do,  is 
“a  safe  driver  and  one  to  be  patterned 
after.” 

Caroline  A.  Yale.  L.L.D.,  principal  of 
the  Clark  School  (for  the  deaf)  at 
Northampton.  Mass.,  the  school  in 
which  Mrs.  Coolidge  taught  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  Calvin  Coolidge, 
comments  as  follows:  “I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  driving  of  deaf  persons  and 
think  them  more  cautious  and  alert 
than  the  average  hearing  driver.” 

How  do  the  deaf  drive  with  safety? 
It  is  indicated  above.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  depended  on  their  eyesight  alone 
to  safeguard  them  and  they  continue 
to  do  so  as  drivers  of  motor  vehicles. 
A  little  thought  will  indicate  how  the 
authorities  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
realization  that  sight  alone  must  be  the 
great  dependence  in  motoring.  Stop- 
and-go  signals,  crossing  flashes,  light- 
towers,  pendulum  lights  at  railroad 
crossings,  tail-flashes  on  cars  are  suf- 
ficent  evidence  of  this.  Many  com¬ 
munities  forbid  by  ordinance  the  use 
of  the  horn  and  whistle  within  their 
limits.  Traffic  officers  use  their  arms 
for  signaling,  and  rapidly  are  discard¬ 
ing  their  whistles  (imagine  one  at¬ 
tempting  to  guide  traffic  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  whistle  alone  in  use). 
Closed  cars  and  noisy  engines  have 
shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
signal  or  control  traffic  by  sound. 

Last  Fall  Justice  Van  Kirk  of  the 
New  York  Appellate  Court  ia  uphold¬ 
ing  a  lower  court  in  refusing  damages 
for  a  grade-crossing  accident,  rendered 
this  opinion :  “Hearing  is  an  unsafe 
protection ;  the  best  sense  protection  in 
the  light  is  sight.”  No  deaf  man  in  his 
senses  would  attempt  to  pass  over  a 
grade-crossing  without  looking.  Watch¬ 
ing  his  mirror  is  second  nature  to  him. 
and  he  detects  at  once  a  car  seeking 
to  pass  from  the  rear.  In  the  10.000th 
chance  that  he  be  on  a  city  street  when 
fire  apparatus  is  approaching  from  his 
rear,  he  would  indeed  be  a  simpleton 
if  stopped  trolley-cars,  automobiles 
everywhere  turning  into  the  gutters, 
and  the  curbs  lined  with  people  all 
gazing  in  one  direction  conveyed  no 
message  to  his  mind.  w.  w.  beadell. 

New  Jersey. 


“I’d  like  to  see  something  cheap  in  a 
straw  hat.”  “Certainly  sir.  Try  this 
one  on,  sir.  and  the  mirror’s  on  your  left.” 
— Sidney  Bulletin. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


Safety  at 


The  increasing  safety  of  railroad  work  and  of  railroad 
travel  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Safety 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


Twelve  years  intensive  effort  by  this  bureau,  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  has  resulted  in  nearly  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  casualties  to  employees  and  passengers. 


But  automobile  accidents  at  railroad  crossings  have 
greatly  increased.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these  crossing 
accidents  occur  in  daylight  —  63  per  cent  in  the  open 
country  where  approaching  trains  can  easily  be  seen. 
Last  year  14  per  cent  of  these  accidents  were  due  to 
automobiles  running  into  the  side  of  trains,  and  this 
percentage  is  increasing. 


Crossing  accidents  could  be  practically  eliminated  if  the 
railroads  could  enlist  the  same  cooperation  from  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  that  they  have  from  their  employees,  and 
if  drivers  would  obey  this  safety  rule:  “Don’t  attempt 
to  cross  the  tracks  until  you  are  sure  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe.” 


Cross  crossings  cautiously  and  save  human  life. 


the  Crossing 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIO  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


jJsk  Us  For  Particulars 


Magneto 

Equipped 

Throttle 

Governor 


ONLY  $82.50  [Plus  Freight] 

Don’t  pay  from  $15  to  $25  more  for  other 
engines  when  you  can  buy  this  E-B  3  H.  P. 
Quality  Engine  at  this  now  low  price. 

Has  all  desirable  features  of  modern  first 
class  engines— Throttle  Governor  that 
regulates  fuel  to  load.  Oscillating  Mag¬ 
neto,  Kerosene-Gasoline  Carburetor, 
Fuel  Pump,  etc.  Sturdy,  compact.  Weight 
450  lbs.  Steady  power  for  your  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  feed  grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc. 

A  BIG  BARGAIN!  DON’T  MISS  IT! 
Your  greatest  opportunity  to  get  a  eras  engine 
bargain.  Place  your  order  now  before  they  are  alt 
gone— the  number  is  limited.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

( Incorporated) 

Business  Founded  _  Rockford, 

1852  _  Illinois 
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Emerson-Brantingham  Imp.  Co.,  Rockford,  III. 

Send  full  particulars  on  gas  engine  bargain. 


Name 


Address 
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This  Book 

Tells  How  to  Get 
Full  Profits  From 
Your  Entire 
Apple  Crop! 

A  complete  handbook 
on  cider-making.  Tells 
liow  to  make  high-grade 
cider  and  its  many  by¬ 
products,  that  sell  at  a  big  profit.  No  waste- 
no  loss— every  sound  undergrade  apple  is  used. 

The  JVocwt  Gifead  Process 


will  help  you  succeed  in  this  big  paying  busi¬ 
ness  whether  you  handle  your  own  crop  or 
work  on  a  custom  basis.  Utilize  your  neighbors’ 
undergrades  as  well  as  your  own.  This  pro 
cess  is  used  by  many  of  the  country’s  foremost 
orchardists. 

Write  Today 

for  this  valuable  and  authorita¬ 
tive  publication.  Describes  the 
Mount  Gilead  Process  and  every 
other  phase  of  (fider-inaking. 

The  Hydraulic  Pres*  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead, Ohio 


C)  K  SALE 

ARebuilt  Merry  Garden  Tractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland.  O. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  .Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Fruits  are  playing  a  much  larger  part 
in  the  markets  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
While  apple  receipts  amount  to  150  car¬ 
loads  weekly,  the  origin  of  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  about  evenly  divided  between  New 
York,  Virginia  and  Washington,  they  are 
sort  of  an  “old  story”  to  the  trade  and 
much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
strawberries.  New  Jersey,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  is  beginning  to  ship  rather  liberally, 
but  growers  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
father  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Carlot 
shipments  of  strawberries  from  the  va¬ 
rious  States  to  New  York  amounted  to 
about  225  carloads  for  the  week,  about 
one  hundred  carloads  less  than  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  week  previous.  Price  ranges 
were  wide  due  largely  to  the  condition  of 
the  berries  on  arrival.  Many  restaurants 
are  exhibiting  the  familiar  watermelon, 
a  Florida  product  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  of  the  higher-class  groceries 
are  carrying  California  cantaloupes,  al¬ 
though  they  are  wholesaling  at  the  rate 
of  1$  to  20c  each.  Dewberries  and  huc¬ 
kleberries  from  the  Carolinas  were  quite 
plentiful  with  the  best  selling  around  25c 
a  quart.  Citrus  fruits  continue  high, 
oranges  bringing  .$7  to  $8.50  or  more  a 
box,  and  lemons  averaging  around  $6  a 
box.  Pineapples  were  fairly  reasonable 
and  Georgia  peaches  are  still  confined  to 
such  early  varieties  as  Uneedas,  Red  Bird 
and  Mayflowers.  A  few  cherries  have  ar¬ 
rived  and  it  is  nearly  time  for  raspber¬ 
ries.  A  few  South  American  grapes,  ban¬ 
anas,  limes,  loquats  and  products  from 
various  sections  of  the  globe  about  com¬ 
plete  the  list  of  fresh  fruits  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Southern  States  are  shipping  heavily  to 
New  York  such  commodities  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  eggplant,  peppers,  etc.  North  and 
South  Carolina  are  the  heaviest  shippers 
of  beans,  with  Virginia  just  starting, 
while  peas  are  coming  from  these  and 
States  to  the  north  of  them.  Cabbage  has 
been  selling  fairly  well  with  prices  on 
crates  around  $3,  while  lettuce  has  been 
in  heavy  supply  and  prices  low.  Consider¬ 
able  Spring  lettuce  is  arriving  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  market  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory,  $1  to  $1.25  a  box  of  two  dozen 
being  about  top  price  and  much  of  it  sold 
for  less.  Tomato  receipts,  while  quite 
liberal,  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  trade 
as  the  supply  of  good  tomatoes  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months  has  been 
rather  light  and  buyers  continue  to  find 
a  ready  outlet.  Asparagus  has  weakened, 
recent  hot  days  and  nights  favoring  as¬ 
paragus  production  and  causing  a  mater¬ 
ial  increase  in  shipments  to  the  markets. 
Potato  receipts  have  run  about  600  car¬ 
loads  a  week.  This  season  the  Florida 
crop  was  fairly  well  cleaned  up  before 
.South  Carolina  was  well  started  and  with 
smaller  acreages  this  year  prospects  look 
fairly  bright  for  a  rapid  movement  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  instead  of  the  long 
drawn  out  and  heavy  over-lapping  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  various  sections.  There 
was  a  fairly  good  market  for  new  pota¬ 
toes  during  the  week  and  even  old  pota¬ 
toes  showed  a  little  improvement  due  to 
western  buyei's  purchasing  potatoes  in  the 
New  York  market.  During  the  last  week 
in  May,  nearly  200  carloads  of  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  were  received  in  New  Yox-k.  Onions 
also  sold  well  with  best  Texas  yellow 
Bermudas  selling  up  to  $3.90  a  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  not  quite  as  liberal 
as  for  the  preceding  week,  but  ample  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Since  the  first  of 
January  or  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1925  total  receipts  amounted  to  3,797,292 
cases  compared  with  3,529,897  cases  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  Totals  for 
four  principal  mai’kets  for  that  period, 
however,  indicate  that  the  volume  of  eggs 
moving  to  our  consuming  markets  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  last  year,  although  the 
above  figures  show  that  New  York’s  re¬ 
ceipts  are  about  270,000  cases  heavier. 
Prices  on  the  better  grades  have  shown 
very  little  change  for  sometime,  but  aver¬ 
age  qualities  have  been  cleared  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  undoubtedly  many  of  the  near¬ 
by  eggs  have  been  selling  for  36c  and  un¬ 
der.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New  York 
passed  the  million  mark  before  the  first  of 
June  this  yeai',  some  10  days  or  two 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 

Express  fowl  x*eceipts  were  light,  but 
the  arrivals  by  freight  were  more  than 
the  trade  required  and  an  unsatisfactory 
market  was  the  result.  Broilers  have  also 
been  plentiful,  both  via  express  and 
fi'eight  and  prices  have  been  tending 
downward.  The  demand  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  large  sizes.  Price  ranges 
have  been  wide,  Plymouth  Rocks  bring¬ 
ing  42c  or  more,  while  small  Leghorns 
worked  out  slowly  aixxund  25c  a  pound. 

Fre^h  killed  broilers  were  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  while  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  Memorial  Day  week-end,  only 
the  best  western  stock  showed  any  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  as  frozen  poultry  was 
very  likely  used  by  many  buyers  as  there 
was  considerable  stock  of  frozen  poultry 
available.  Very  few  barrelled-packed 


fowl  were  received,  but  prices  showed 
very  little  change.  Toward  the  last  of 
May,  New  York  warehouses  reported 
nearly  18,000,000  lbs.  of  dressed  poultry 
on  hand,  compared  with  about  11,000,000 
lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  light  and  high- 
grade  Timothy  hay  sold  well.  Most  of 
the  offerings  ranged  from  No.  2  Timothy 
downward,  but  there  were  very  few  price 
changes,  although  an  improved  feeling 
prevailed.  Rye  straw  was  active  with 
price  advances  of  about  $1  a  ton. 

B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY  ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c-;  dairy,  lb., 
47  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  30c  ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — ; Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c  ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  12%c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c  ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25  ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c ;  endive,  pk., 
25c;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  Boston,  head,  12c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.40;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  green  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  seed  potatoes,  bu.,  75c ;  pieplant, 
lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c;  string  beans, 
qt.,  15c;  vegetable  oysters,  lb.,  10c;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  3c ;  bu.,  50c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
28c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers, 

I  %  lbs.,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  114 
lbs.,  lb.,  50c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — 'Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  35c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c  ;  extracted,  18c  ;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $6 ;  milch 
goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar,  pui-e,  gal.,  35c ; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5%c. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  heavy,  lb., 

II  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  lamb,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  broilers,  lb.,  50  to 
65c;  geese,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  55c;  broilers,  lb.,  75  to  90c; 
geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  32  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75 ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  20c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  5  to  8c ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50 
to  75c. 

_  Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  per  cap,  20  to 
25c  ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  No.  2.  $15  to 
$16;  No.  3,  $12;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  baby  lambs,  lb., 
35  to  38e;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb..  14  to  16c;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
colored,  lb..  40  to  43c ;  fowls.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  15  to  16c;  pigeons,  each,  20  to  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
65c ;  eggs,  doz.,  28  to  30c. 

Buttei*.  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
unsalted  butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  28 
to  30c.' 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.65  to  $1.75 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.65 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  green  peas, 
hamper,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate,  $4_  to  $4.25;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  18  to  20c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu..  50  to  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30e ;  radishes,  doz. 


bunches,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  string  beans,  green,  hampei*,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  wax,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  50c. 

Maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  honey,  strained 
clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  qt.,  60  to  75c;  5- 
1b.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  clover,  comb,  24-see.  case,  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  24-sec.  case,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrow,  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $5;  me¬ 
dium,  $5  ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  steers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  cows  and  heifers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $3 ;  Spring  lamb,  25  to  35c ;  shearl¬ 
ings,  15  to  25c;  calf.  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2, 
14c;  wool  fleece,  lb.,  40c. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $23  to 
$24 ;  medium,  $22  to  $23 ;  Timothy,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16;  Alsike, 
$14  to  $15. 

Wheat,  Winter,  $1.70  to  $1.75;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  59  to 
60c  ;  rye,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  Al¬ 
falfa,  ton,  $18 ;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19 ; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $23. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

There  are  blackberries  in  the  market 
and  the  home  products  will  soon  be  in 
majority.  Canteloupes  are  regulaidy  of¬ 
fered. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  43  to  48c;  dairy,  28  to 
29c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  24  to  25c;  Limburger,  29  to 
30c ;  Swiss,  36  to  38c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  32  to  34c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  30  to  32c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  27  to  31c ;  broilers, 
50  to  60c;  capons,  43  to  47c;  old  roosters, 
22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ;  geese,  22  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  not 
quoted;  fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  35  to 
40c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  23  to 
24c;  geese,  20  to  22c;  pigeons,  pair,  30 
to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Baldwin,  Russett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
western  Winesap,  box,  $4  to  $4.75.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firmer;  homegrown,  bu.,  75  to  85c; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  Bermuda,  $8 
to  $10;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Fruits,  Berries  and  Melons. — Cherries, 
steady ;  California,  box.  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Plums,  firm;  southern,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Strawberries,  quiet ;  southern,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $6.50.  Cantaloupes, 
steady ;  California,  crate,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Blackberries,  few;  southern,  32-qt.  crate, 
$8  to  $8.50.  'Watermelons,  active,  each 
85c  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull;  mar- 
row.  red  kidney,  owt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7. 

Vegetables,  active;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  cabbage,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  cauliflowel•,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  celery.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3; 
cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  lettuce,  hox, 
75c  to  $1 ;  California,  Iceberg,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  45  to 
75c  ;  peas,  hamper.  $2.75  to  $3  ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1  ;  tomatoes.  Florida,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  active;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22e;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  firm ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
syrup,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $31.50;  middlings.  $33.50;  red- 
dog,  $45.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $42.25;  oil- 
meal.  $44.25 ;  hominy,  $42.25 ;  gluten, 
$41.20;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


.  .32(3)  .37 

.  .37@  .39 

.  .34  @  ,3d 

.  .2S@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25 @$0.26 


Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 


Broilers . . . 30(/ 

Roosters  . 12@ 

Turkeys  . 25  @ 

Ducks . 15@ 

Geese . 10@ 

Tame  rabbits . 32(5) 


.43 

.13 

.30 

.20 

.15 


DRESSED  POULTRY 
choice . $0. 


Turkeys 

Common  to  good 
Chickens,  best  . . . 
Fair  to  good  ... 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs. 

6  to  7  lbs . . 

.Small  and  slips  , 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs 
9  to  10  lbs. 

7  to  8  lbs. 

Culls  .... 

Pigeons,  doz. 
Guineas,  pair 


.44  @$0.46 
32  @  .40 


.43  @ 
.27  @ 


.44 

.34 


doz. . 


6. 

5. 

4 

1. 

1 

1. 


35 @  .48 

.16(3)  .19 

.51  @  .55 

.46  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.25  @  .26 

.15(3)  .22 

60@  8.00 
50  @  6.50 
.25@  5.25 
.00@  2.00 
00@  1.25 
00@  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

CaJ,vef5  ^oice  . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .13 

. .  !07@  HO 

head  .  6.00@10.00 


Culls 

Lambs, 


LIVE  STOCK 

'Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.25 

Duils  .  5.25@  5.75 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.50(3)13  00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  9.00 

”hee|>  .  5.00@  7.00 

Dambs  . 15.00@18.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . .$1 

Beets,  bu .  j 

Cabbage,  14 -bbl.  basket  ....  1, 

Carrots,  new,  bu . ] 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt .  1 

Eggplant,  bu .  1. 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate . T 

Bu.  basket  . 

Onions,  new,  bu .  2 

Parsley,  bu . 1 

Peas,  bu .  1 

Peppers,  bu .  1 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bu . * 

String  beans,  hu .  1 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1. 

Sorrel,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  1.’ 

Turnips,  new,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2 


•50@$6 
.50@  1 
,50@  2 
.00@  1. 
00@  1. 
■00@  4. 
25(3)  2. 
00@12. 
50@  , 

•00@  3, 
.00 (a)  4. 
75  @  1. 
00@  3 
50  @  2. 
50(5)  2. 
50 @  4. 
.55  @  1. 
50@  3. 
50@  . 

50@  2. 
00@  4. 
25 @  2. 
50@  1. 
50(3)  4. 
75  @  1. 
00@  3. 


.50 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

,00 

.75 

.00 

.00 

25 

.50 

.00 

.50 

50 

.25 

00 

.75 

50 

00 

25 

00 

50 

25 

.00 


POTATOES 

'State,  150-lb.  sack  . $2.25@$°  60 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.80@  2.00 

Southern,  bbl .  2  50(5)  6  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$7.50 

Albemarle  .  7.00@10.00 


Ben  Davis  .  3.00(5) 

Cano  .  3.00@ 

Stark  .  4.00@ 


Grapefruit,  box 


5.00 

5.00 

7.00 


1.75@  6.25 


.30 

.30 

9.00 


Blackberries,  qt . 16@ 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 20@ 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00@ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.50@  5.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  28 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  bx  2.50(3)  4.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  8.00(5)  9  00 

Watermelons,  car  . 350.00@900.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  . $24.00(5)25.00 

No.  2  .  21.00@23.00 

No.  3  .  19.00@20.00 

Straw  rye  . 19.00(5)20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  4,  1925. 

In  effect  June  1.  League- pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.90 ;  Class  2B.  $1.95 ;  Class  20,  $1.90 ; 
Class  3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class 
3C.  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.23;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class  3B,  $1.65. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  faney 

. -.$0.44 

@$0.4414 

Good  to  choice  .  . 

. 41 

@  .43 

Lower  grades  . 

. 36 

(3)  .39 

New  Zealand  .  .  . 

. 421/0(3?  .43 

Packing  stock  . . 

. 20 

@  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh 

faney. $0.22 

@$0.23 

Average  run  .  . . 

. 21 

@  .21i/o 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.39@$0.40 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  i/j  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52@  .53 

Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered . 39@  .40 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(5)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Asparagus,  bunch . 25 @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(3)  .04 

Stidng  beans,  lb. . 15(3)  .20 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 0 fll@  .1 0 

Cucumbers,  each . 10@  .15 
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Horticultural  Notes 


What  of  the  Cortland 
Apple? 

From  time  to  time  comments  have  been 
made  in  these  columns  upon  'the  virtues 
of  the  'Cortland  apple.  Every  once  in  a 
while  it  is  well  to  take  stock  and  check 
up  on  ourselves  to  see  that  we  are  not 
over-estimating  the  “glorified  Ben  Davis,” 
as  some  growers  call  it. 

In  the  first  place  much  has  been  said 
of  the  way  the  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree. 
On  this  page  is  shown  one  of  several 
apples  that  were  left  on  'Mr.  William 
Ilotaling’s  Cortland  trees  at  Kinderhook 
last  Fall,  and  which  were  still  hanging 
like  black-rot  mummies  on  May  6,  1925. 
This  is,  of  course,  of  no  commercial  im¬ 
portance  so  far  as  the  shrivelled  left¬ 
overs  are  concerned,  and  furthermore,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  'find  malformed  fruits 
hanging  to  trees  of  most  varieties,  yet  the 


Cortland  Apple  That  Remained  to  Tree 
to  May  6 

fact  that  the  fruits  that  were  intended  to 
remain  did  remain  speaks  well  for  the 
hanging  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Few  trees  have  been  out  long  enough 
fully  to  establish  the  bearing  habit  of 
Cortland,  yet  something  can  be  learned 
from  observing  the  habit  growth  of  the 
trees.  For  instance  the  tree  is  open  and 
willowy  like  the  Rome  Beauty  and  the 
Ben  Davis,  varieties  famed  for  their  early 
and  regular  bearing.  Thick-growing 
trees  like  Northern  'Spy  are  inclined  to 
be  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  then 
frequently  become  alternate  bearers,  car¬ 
rying  heavy  loads  one  year  and  very  light 
the  next.  Baldwin,  too,  is  likely  to  bear 
alternately  if  it  is  not  kept  in  good  vigor. 

Mdlntosh,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
tendency  to  bear  annually,  because  it 
forms  part  fruit-buds  and  part  leaf-buds 
on  two-year-old  wood,  part  bearing  one 
year  and  part  the  next.  Rhode  Island 
Greening  may  also  bear  annually,  but  for 
an  entirely  different  reason.  'In  this  case 
one  part  of  the  tree  bears  one  year  and 
another  part  the  next,  so  that  if  the  tree 
is  kept  in  good  vigor  annual  crops  result. 
Wealthy  is  notoriously  a  biennial  bearer, 
but  if  it  is  kept  growing  strongly  it  will 
bear  a  large  share  of  its  fruit  on  one- 
year  wood  and  so  bear  each  year,  while 
Rome  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis  are  com¬ 
monly  regular  bearers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  bear  terminally. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  point  of  the 
discussion,  Cortland  has,  from  its  an¬ 
cestry  of  Ben  Davis  x  McIntosh,  every 
chance  of  being  an  annual  bearer,  and 
what  few  fruiting  trees  there  are  show 
the  variety  to  bear  a  good  share  of  its 
crop  terminally.  This  all  points  in  the 
right  direction  and  suggests  that  Cort¬ 
land  is  to  be  an  early  and  regular  bearer. 

H.  B.  T. 


Keeping  Qualities  of 
Grapes 

We  would  like  to  know  accurately  the 
keeping  quality  of  Niagara,  Concord,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Worden  and  Moore’s  Early  grapes 
in  artificial  refrigeration.  F.  b. 

North  East,  Pa. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  long-continued 
experiments  having  to  do  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  American  grapes  under 
artificial  refrigeration.  In  the  Fall  of 
1923  several  named  varieties,  and 
seedlings  were  placed  in  cold  storage,  and 
of  the  named  sorts  Catawba  and  Concord 
were  held  the  longest  in  eatable  condi¬ 


tion.  The  first  named  was  in  the  best 
condition  when  the  fruit  was  removed. 
Concord  was  in  very  fair  condition  in 
mid-February,  while  Catawba  held  well 
until  March  1.  The  past  season  several 
varieties  were  placed  in  a  fairly  uniform 
common  storage,  but  Niagara,  Concord 
and  Catawba  were  badly  molded  some 
time  before  the  Christmas  holiday,  and 
had  to  be  discarded.  With  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  it  is  indicated  that  the  common 
named  varieties  of  American  grapes  are 
not  suitable  for  cold  storage.  F.  E.  G. 


Pollinating  Plums 

Have  I  enough  pollenizers  among  the 
following  plum  trees :  Gold,  America, 
Green  Gage,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Brad¬ 
shaw  and  Mammoth  Gold?  E.  B. 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
pollination  problem  with  as  wide  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  varieties  as  this.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  and  .Japanese  plums  are  mostly  self- 
sterile,  but  with  Gold,  America,  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  to  cross-pollinate  these 
should  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
European  plums,  which  include  Brad¬ 
shaw  and  Green  Gage,  are  sometimes 
self-sterile,  but  at  all  events  the  one  va¬ 
riety  in  this  case  will  pollinate  the  other. 
Furthermore,  there  is  some  pollination 
between  species,  that  is  the  European 
plum  will  help  the  American  and  Japan¬ 
ese  plums,  and  vice  versa.  All  things 
considered,  the  inadequate  pollination 
should  give  you  no  concern.  H.  B.  T. 


Grapevines  on  a  Trellis 

I  am  planning  a  grape  arbor  on  which 
the  grapes  will  be  kept  properly  pruned 
back  and  trained  on  a  vertical  surface, 
not  overhead  on  a  roof,  and  facing  south, 
with  plenty  of  sun.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  how  far  apart  would  you  advise 
planting  the  vines?  M.  T.  J. 

If  fairly  vigorous  growing  varieties  as 
Concord,  Niagara,  etc.,  are  to  be  planted 
for  the  arbor,  and  a  complete  screening  is 
desired,  vines  planted  6  ft.  apart  will 
suffice.  If  less  vigorous  sorts  are  em¬ 
ployed  a  less  distance  is  advisable.  Were 
one  to  use  Clinton  and  other  rank-grow¬ 
ing  kinds,  the  distance  should  be  8  ft.  or 
more,  possibly  9  ft.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  care  to  be  given,  whether 
the  soil  is  to  be  kept  spaded  or  allowed 
to  form  sod,  the  fertilizing  and  manuring 
to  be  given,  will  influence  the  growth  of 
vine,  and  should  be  considered  in  the 
spacing.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Caterpillar  on  Grape  Shoots 

What  can  be  done  to  kill  a  worm  in 
grape  buds,  or  the  end  of  the  shoot?  Many 
stopped  growing  after  coming  out  1  or  2 
in.  and  under  these  undeveloped  leaves  I 
find  a  tiny  white  worm.  In  others  that 
kept  on  growing  the  worm  is  *4  in.  or 
more.  They  seem  well  protected  against 
poison,  eating  from  the  inside,  c.  d.  b. 

The  insect  larva  feeding  on  the  opening 
grape  shoot  might  be  one  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  ;  however,  it  is  probably  the  gartered 
plume  moth.  This  insect  is  rarely  trouble¬ 
some  over  any  extended  period,  and  has 
been  reported  only  in  a  few  instances  as 
causing  serious  damage.  Owing  to  its 
feeding  habit®  the  only  remedy  for  its 
suppression  is  to  hancFpick  and  destroy  the 
larvae.  When  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done  the  leaves  in  which  they  are  at  work 
can  be  pinched  and  the  larvae  thus 
crushed.  f.  e.  g. 


Canning  Apples 

If  the  inquirer  who  wishes  to  can  ap¬ 
ples  without  mashing  will  select  an  apple 
which  does  riot  readily  cook  to  pieces, 
drop  into  boiling  syrup  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly,  she  will  find  the  pieces  hold  their 
shape  well.  Spy  is  good  for  this  purpose 
and  Ben  Davis  especially  so.  The  latter 
cooked  in  a  syrup  made  with  light  brown 
sugar,  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  gin¬ 
ger  root,  or  two  cloves  to  the  quart, 
makes  a  finely  flavored  sauce. 

I  once  tried  the  cold  pack  method  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  government  bulletin.  Pack 
the  quartered  or  sliced  apples  in  jar,  with 
or  without  thin  syrup,  cook  in  water 
bath  10  minutes  after  boiling  starts.  I 
think  I  did  not  use  syrup.  The  apples 
were  not  cooked  soft,  but  kept  well.  I 
did  not  care  for  them,  and  did  not  use 
the  method  again,  but  it  might  be  what 
is  desired  for  pies,  as  the  apples  are 
nearer  the  natural  state  than  by  any 
other  method  I  know. 

CL  ABA  E.  MO  DF.RMID. 


Progressive  Growers! 

Destroy  Apple  Aphis 
and  Pear  Psylla 

by  dusting  with 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

It’s  worth  trying.  It  will  even  kill  aphis  in 
curled  leaves. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  send  you  a 
hundred  lb.  drum  of  B  Dust  for  eleven  dollars 
f.  o.  b.  Warners,  N.  J. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  1S-L  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


THE  TWO-EDG 
SWORD 

THAT  KILLS 
BOTH 

INSECTS  AND 
FUNGI 

“It  never  rains  but  it  pours” 

— insects  and  fungi  make 
combined  attacks  upon  your  crops.  Get  both 
with  one  spray  material.  Use  the  dust  or 
spray  whose  high  percentage  of  arsenic  ox¬ 
ide  means  sure  death  to  insects  and  whose 
high  copper  content  means  speedy  cure  for 
fungus  growths.  Supply  yourself  at  once 
with  the  two-in-one  and  powerful  compound. 

Insecticide 
Fungicide 
Dust  and  Spray 

So  strong  that  a  S-lb.  package  ($2.50  worth) 
will  effectively  treat  a  whole  acre  of  truck, 
tobacco,  etc.  Yet  safe — will  not  burn.  Sticks 
tight  1-lb.  package,  55  cents.  Send  for  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  testimonial 
endorsements.  Write 
Dept,  0-6 

*7ohn  Uucam  A  Co.. /net 


PBK 


Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NewYork  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
Boston  Oakland  Atlanta  Asheville 
Denver  Fresno  Los  Angeles  Memphis 
Houston  Jacksonville  Savannah 

Insecticide, 
y  Fungicides 

Paris  Green,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Bordo  Mixture, 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Bordo- Arsenate 


DOYLESTOWN  UNDERSHOT 
THRESHER  No.  5 


Built  especially  for  use  with  small  tractors,  such  as 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  etc.  A  size  to  (It 
every  need  from  4  H.  P.  engine  to  tractor  size. 


what  kind  of  a  THRESHER  you  are  interested  in. 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Established  1851  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Federal  Carden  Tractor 
and  Powered  Lawn  Mower 


mows  the  lawn.  Free  Circular. 

Federal  Foundry  Supply  Co. 

2673  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  You  Buu  Your 

FORDSON 

this  Season 
AsKYburDealerAbout 


SMITH 

UNIT"" 


^PULLEY- > 
SHIFT 

CorFordsons . 


INSTANT  Fordson  belt  power  at  the 
flick  of  a  lever.  Dust-proof — can’t 
throw  oil  —  doesn’t  change  pulley 
speed.  Pays  for  itself  in  time  and  work 
saved.  For  descriptive  folder  write  to 

DALLMANN 

MACHINE  Be  MFG.  COMPANY 

,  Dept.  U-6  Winnebago  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs.  j 


DALLMANN  PRODUCTS 

Sold  Only  Through 
Authorized  fordson  Dealers 


sprays 

10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  tho  nozzle. 


SMITH 

SPRAYERS 

“'SS* 


^SM  ITH 

Banner 

((IMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER’ 

For  spraying  garden  crops, 

vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  vines, 
shrubbery,  etc.  —  for  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  barns,  cellars  for  wash¬ 
ing  windows,  automobiles,  etc. 
Few  strokes  of  heavy  bras* 
pump  compresses  air  to  entirely 
discharge  contents  of  four  gallon 
tank.  Automatic  brass,  non-clog 
nozzle,  adjustable  for  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray.  Shoulder  strap 
for  carrying.  Made  in  both  galva¬ 
nized  steel  and  brass.  Simple, 
strong  and  efficient. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  foe 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

70  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


In  former  years  spraying  to  kill  the 
codling  worm  was  a  long-drawn-out  job 
often  lasting  until  Decoration  Day.  We 
had  Jo  start  too  early — before  the  bloom 
had  %llen  from  some  of  the  trees,  and 
before  we  were  done  part  of  the  apples 
were  too  large  for  most  effective  work. 
Our  farm  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  most 
of  it  only  about  500  ft.  wide,  with  a  steep, 
rocky  hill  in  the  center.  The  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  at  one  end,  so  that  when  the  liquid 
spray  is  used  there  must  be  frequent 
journeys  back  for  water  and  slow  hauling 
up  the  hill.  This,  with  rainy  and  windy 
days — the  latter  being  common  on  our 
hills  at  spraying  time — put  us  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  After  many  years  of 
good  service  our  spraying  machine  broke 
down.  From  the  beginning  we  tried  all 
sorts  of  power.  First  came  hand  pump¬ 
ing.  There  were  several  gigantic  men  in 
the  neighborhood  who  could  be  hired  to 
pump.  They  were  somewhat  like  •  a 
Percheron  horse  in  disposition — born  to 
labor,  with  little  inclination  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  When  you  hitch  Tom  and 
Broker  to  a  plow  or  wagon  and  tell  them 
to  pull,  they  pull  for  all  there  is  in  them. 
They  no  more  stop  to  '“reason  why”  than 
those  horses  did  at  Balaklava  when 
orders  came  for  the  “noble  600”  to  charge. 
Tom  and  Broker  pull  and  say  nothing, 
confident  that  when  the  pulling  is  over 
they  will  have  their  hay  and  oats  in  full 
measure.  You  take  a  horse  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  comes  from  a  dash  of 
trotting  or  running  blood  and  he  knows 
when  he  is  overworked — and  he  will 
quit.  So  sometimes,  will  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine — but  your  Percheron  horse  will  die 
at  the  job  if  he  is  told  to  “get  up.”  We 
had  several  men  in  the  neighborhood  with 
just  that  sort  of  bulldog  strength.  Most 
men  would  work  that  pump  for  a  while 
and  then  when  they  realized  how  many 
tons  of  water  they  had  lifted  and 
forced  into  spray  they  became  frightened 
and  got  off  the  sprayer.  But  these  bull¬ 
dogs  that  I  speak  of  hung  to  the  pump 
handle  all  day  long  steadily  and  with  full 
power.  Y'ou  cannot  get  them  now — but 
it  required  a  three  horsepower  engine  to 
do  their  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 


engine  and  hopper,  for  by  pulling  levers 
he  could  throw  the  belt  off  the  engine  or 
stop  feeding  in  the  duster.  I  see  that  the 
latest  dictionaries  give  the  definition  of 
duster  as  “one  who,  or  that  which  dusts.” 
Coming  to  the  first  tree  the  duster 
switched  on  the  power  and  opened  the 
hopper.  Instantly  the  tube  belched  out  a 
sort  of  yellow  smoke  which  sifted  through 
the  tree  and  went  slowly  drifting  away 
through  the  orchard.  Passing  that  tree 
the  dust  was  shut  off  only  to  belch  out 
again  at  the  next  one.  The  horses  walked 
steadily  ahead,  regardless  of  the  roaring 
and  smoking  thing  behind  them,  stopping 
only  at  the  end  to  turn  into  the  next  row. 
It  requires  a  quick,  active  body  to  keep 
that  dust  tube  waving  and  swaying  so 
as  to  drive  the  dust  into  every  corner  of 
the  tree  and  regulate  the  power  and  feed¬ 
ing.  As  I  came  over  the  hill  through  the 
woods  and  saw  from  a  distance  this  sul¬ 
phurous  battle  in  Westward  Ho,  it  seemed 
strangely  like  the  ordinary  conception  of 


rye  with  Alsike  clover  and  grass.  Finish¬ 
ing  this  orchard  we  moved  back  to 
another.  A  year  ago  we  seeded  oats  and 
Alsike  clover  here.  The  oats  were  cut 
for  hay  and  now  the  Alsike  stands  thick 
as  a  mat  and  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  duster  moved  on  right  through  this 
clover.  At  one  point  near  a  young  peach 
tree  there  was  a  whirl  and  flutter  and  a 
big  pheasant  hen  flew  up  out  of  the  clover 
and  ran  some  50  ft.  away.  She  did  not 
fly  or  jump,  but  trotted  like  a  trotting 
horse  or  a  fast  human  runner.  There 
were  little  ripples  in  the  clover  where 
the  baby  pheasants  made  their  way  into 
hiding.  The  mother  bird  stood  at  a  short 
distance  away,  and  as  we  moved  on  made 
her  way  back  to  the  nest.  These  birds 
seem  to  know  they  are  protected.  They 
seem  to  dare  you  to  touch  them.  There 
is  a  small  flock  of  deer  somewhere  back 
of  our  woods.  In  August  we  shall  see 
them  under  the  sweet  apple  trees  eating 
the  fallen  fruit  and  gazing  at  us  as  if 
they  were  thinking  “Who  are  these 
strange  trespassers  who  come  Into  our 
orchard?  We  wonder  if  they  are  like  us, 
legal  wards  of  the  State?” 

At  one  side  of  the  orchard  the  duster 
stops  his  engine  and  gets  down  on  the 


Asparagus  as  Brought  Into  a  New  Jersey  Backing  Shed 


Then  we  tried  the  gas  tank  power.  No 
doubt  you  remember  that.  The  spray 
tank  was  made  of  steel,  airtight.  The 
power  came  from  a  tube  of  compressed 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  was  let  slowly 
into  the  spray  tank  and  forced  out  the 
spray  by  gas  pressure.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  frost  and  even  ice  forming 
around  the  tube  of  this  gas  tank  even 
on  the  hottest  days.  The  improvement 
of  the  gasoline  engine  drove  this  gas 
method  out — though  it  may  still  be  used 
in  some  places.  The  weight  of  the  steel 
tank  added  too  much  to  the  load.  The 
earlier  gasoline  engines  were  often  as 
balky  as  a  mule,  and  the  long  delays  in 
traveling  for  water  drove  us  to  dust.  I 
bought  one  of  the  earlier  dusting  ma¬ 
chines  and  saw  at  once  the  value  of  this 
method  even  with  the  coarse  and  heavy 
dust  of  several  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  the  manufacturers  have  found  ways 
of  making  their  dust  finer  and  finer  until 
it  floats  for  great  distances  instead  of 
rapidly  falling  to  the  ground  as  formerly. 
My  duster  was  run  by  a  little  engine 
which  might  be  considered  a  toy.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  some  new  machine.  A 
neighbor  had  bought  a  modern  duster 
with  powerful  engine  capable  of  treating 
many  acres  and  after  figuring  carefully 
we  concluded  to  have  him  to  do  our  dust¬ 
ing  rather  than  buy  a  new  machine.  I 
think  there  are  many  places  where  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  will  work  well. 
There  could  be  a  community  duster 
owned  by  several  fruit  growers,  or  one 
man  could  own  it  and  do  work  for  his 
neighbors.  This  would  not  work  so  well 
with  a  liquid  sprayer.  There  would 
hardly  be  time  to  cover  a  large  area  at 
the  right  time  for  killing  the  worm.  The 
duster  works  faster  and  could  cover  more 
ground.  Of  course  I  realize  that  where 
it  is  necessary  to  spray  for  the  scale  the 
liquid  is  needed.  It  may  be  possible  to 
devise  some  dust  which  will  kill  the  scale 

but  I  doubt  it. 

***** 

At  any  rate  we  made  the  arrangement 
and  on  the  date  set  the  duster  came  roll¬ 
ing  into  our  yard.  It  was  mounted  on  a 
farm  wagon — hauled  by  two  black  horses. 
These  horses  acted  like  good  soldiers. 
They  accepted  the  dust  in  their  eyes  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  game  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  coughing  of  the  engine  a 
friend  rather  than  an  enemy.  We  furnish¬ 
ed  a  driver.  He  filled  the  dust  hopper, 
packed  four  bags  of  dust  in  the  wagon 
and  the  outfit  started  for  Westward  Ho — 
the  orchard  at  the  west  end  of  the  farm. 
One  object  was  to  dust  the  Wealthy  and 
'McIntosh  first.  They  have  bloomed  ahead 
of  the  Baldwins  and  Delawares.  It  is  a 
long  and  rough  journey  to  Westward  Ho  ! 
Arriving  there  the  duster  observed  the 
wind  so  as  to  begin  at  the  leeward  side 
and  let  the  dust  float  through  the  or¬ 
chard.  When  all  was  ready  the  driver 
started  the  horses  slowly  along  the  row. 
The  duster  took  his  stand  at  the  back  of 
the  wagon,  holding  the  dust  tube  or  hose 
in  his  hand.  He  had  instant  control  over 


a  great  artillery  battle — except  for  the 
noise.  Great  clouds  of  yellow  dust  were 
rising  through  the  trees  and  sifting  away 
with  the  wind.  The  engine  was  roaring 
and  throbbing  and  the  blower  fan  sang 
like  the  whirl  of  an  airship  flying  low. 
It  was  wonderful  how  that  yellow  smoke 
belched  out  into  the  air.  It  drove 
through  the  tree  and  floated  gently  away 
through  the  orchard.  With  my  weaker 
engine  and  the  coarser  dust  of  former 
years,  you  would  quickly  find  the  grass  or 
the  soil  in  the  orchard  coated  with  this 
dust.  That  was  not  so  with  this  modern 
outfit.  The  fine  dust,  driven  out  with 
greater  power,  did  not  fall  readily,  but 
went  drifting  off  through  the  other  trees. 
I  can  well  believe,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  some  of  this  dust  is  carried  half  a 
mile.  It  was  a  mixture  of  85  per  cent 
powdered  sulphur  and  15  per  cent  dry 
arsenate  of  lead.  We  have  other  com¬ 
binations,  including  lime,  powdered  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper,  and  tobacco  dust  for 
trial,  but  we  like  the  sulphur  and  dry 
arsenate  for  first  spraying. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  count  152  trees  in  Westward  Ho — 
most  of  them  about  20  years  old.  The 
dusting  of  this  orchard  was  completed  in 
40  minutes.  With  the  liquid  spray,  in¬ 
cluding  trips  for  water,  we  did  well  to 
cover  it  in  three  hours.  This  orchard 
was  plowed  in  April  and  has  been  worked 
three  times  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow. 
It  will  be  worked  twice  more  and  then 
seeded  with  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  and 


ground.  He  hunts  in  his  toolbox  and 
finally  pulls  out  a  bottle  of  milk.  No — 
this  is  not  for  lunch — it  isn’t  quite  time 
for  that.  When  he  takes  off  the  cap  we 
see  that  the  shaking  and  jarring  of  the 
wagon  and  engine  has  churned  a  little 
pat  of  butter  which  has  risen  to  the  top 
of  the  bottle.  That’s  like  going  back  to 
the  origin  of  dairying.  Even  now  it  is 
said  certain  nomadic  tribes  in  Europe 
and  Asia  put  cream  or  thick  milk  in  a 
goat  skin  and  drag  it  over  rough  ground 
until  it  is  shaken  or  churned  into  a  thick 
mass  called  butter.  But  our  friend  the 
duster  is  not  after  a  patent  for  a  new 
churn — he  hunts  again  in  the  toolbox 
and  brings  out  a  small  eye  cup.  He  fills 
this  with  milk,  holds  it  close  over  his 
eye  and  opens  that  organ  so  as  to  let  the 
milk  in  over  the  ball.  That  is  one  of  the 
best  things  you  can  do  to  relieve  the 
smart  of  the  sulphur  dust  when  it  works 
into  the  eye.  The  sulphur  with  the  eye 
liquids  will  give  a  very  fair  imitation  of 
sulphuric  acid.  You  might  scare  up 
another  good  one  for  milk.  It  is  good 
not  only  for  vitamines  but  for  vision. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

So  through  the  day  that  yellow  smoke 
belched  out  of  the  tube  and  went  drift¬ 
ing  through  our  trees.  The  blacks 
marched  solemnly  along  the  rows  until 
about  three,  wdien  one  of  them  concluded 
that  horses  as  well  as  man  is  entitled  to 
a  half  holiday.  He  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  job.  He  would  willingly  turn  down 
the  hill  toward  home,  but  he  would  not 
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turn  back  where  he  knew  more  dusting 
was  needed.  The  trotting  blood  in  him 
had  made  him  a  union  horse.  He  prob¬ 
ably  knew  that  Saturday  was  a  half- 
holiday  for  humans.  He  was  a  pioneer 
for  his  race  who  started  a  crusade  for 
the  same  privilege  for  horses.  We  tried 
putting  a  coat  over  his  eyes — they  say  a 
horse  is  like  a  man  or  woman,  you  can  do 
anything  with  them  if  you  can  get  '  on 
their  blind  side.  Not  so  with  Black — he 
had  too  much  intelligence.  No  use  beat¬ 
ing  him,  and  anyway  that  dust  must  go 
on — the  codling  worms  were  not  suspend¬ 
ing  operations  to  watch  the  contest,  and 
they  would  keep  on  eating  right  through 
iSunday.  So  Carl  ran  down  the  hill  to 
get  Tom  and  Broker  to  finish  the  job. 
Pretty  soon  these  big  -gray  fellows  came 
up  the  lane  with  firm,  eager  step.  Black 
stood  there  obstinately  waiting.  His 
partner  seemed  to  look  at  him  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“Now  see  what  you  have  done !  Here 
come  these  ignorant  grays.  They  hain’t, 
half  our  intelligence.  That  Broker  is  a 
sure  ‘brother  to  the  ox.’  You  have  just 
given  him  a  chance  to  glory  over  us  and 
brag  of  his  faithfulness.  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense  than  that !” 

Black  was  a  born  labor  leader. 

“Nonsense!  These  ignorant  members 
of  the  proletariat  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  honest  working  horse.  Here  I 
make  a  protest  for  honest  labor  and  these 
slaves  come  and  upset  it  all.  How  can 
horses  ever  gain  their  freedom  when  such 
spineless  creatures  will  work  their  hearts 
out  by  doing  an  overtime  job  like  this. 
Say,  that  Broker  is  coming  on  your  side. 
Kick  him  in  the  ribs  as  he  goes  by !” 

But  the  other  horse  knew  better.  He 
submitted  tamely  when  Carl  unhitched 
him  and  tied  him  to  a  tree.  Tom  and 
Broker  went  into  battle  with  heads  up 
and  feet  well  lifted.  The  boy  and  I  led 
Black  and  his  partner  back  to  the  barn¬ 
yard.  There  they  stood  within  sight  of 
the  clouds  of  yellow  smoke  drifting  over 
the  hill.  Black  held  up  his  head  as  if 
proud  of  the  part  he  had  played  as 
champion  of  labor,  but  his  partner  seemed 
to  regret  that  he  was  not  in  the  battle — 
hauling  the  guns  into  action.  Horses  are 
like  men.  Which  do  you  think  does  most 
for  labor — the  kicker  or  the  worker? 

At  any  rate,  when  evening  came,  we 
could  look  up  to  the  hill  and  feel  that  we 
are  to  have  some  clean  apples  at  least, 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  that 
penetrating  dust  to  work  into  the  path  of 
those  miserable  worms  and  give  them  a 
fatal  stomach-ache.  h.  w.  c. 


Right  to  Spring  Water 
in  New  Jersey 

A  man  owns  a  farm  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  on  which  originate  several 
water  springs.  These  springs  finally 
empty  in  a  reservoir  from  which  potable 
water  is  supplied  to  the  town.  The  water¬ 
works  there  are  operated  by  private  in¬ 
terests.  Would  he  not  be  exceeding  his 
right  of  ownership  should  he  divert  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  from 
these  springs  on  his  property  ;  or  should 
he  so  use  it  as  to  render  it  unpotable  by 
forming  pools  for  ducks,  geese  and  other 
animals,  and  could  he  be  enjoined  from 
so  doing?  a.  d.  p. 

The  owner  of  a  piece  of  property  on 
which  there  is  a  spring  may  use  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  divert  the  water  on  his  own  prop¬ 
erty  so  long  as  it  will  continue  to  run  in 
its  usual  course  upon  passing  on  to  his 
neighbor’s  property. 

The  general  rule  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  court  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
person  having  riparian  rights  in  a  stream 
may  have  the  use  of  the  stream  passing 
through  his  property  but,  after  he  has 
used  it,  it  must  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  it  came  to  him.  There  is  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  this,  and  that  is  the  use  of  water 
for  domestic  purposes.  In  such  a  case 
the  owner  might  use  the  stream  to  water 
his  cattle,  sheep  or  put  a  pasture  around 
the  property  to  inclose  his  cattle,  giving 
them  a  place  of  watering  along  the 
stream.  We  also  believe  that  included 
under  this  rule  a  person  cou'ld  make  a 
duck  pond  for  his  use  in  raising  ducks. 

There  are  statutes  affecting  streams 
supplying  water  sheds  in  certain  locations 
throughout  this  State.  Should  any  per¬ 
son  along  such  a  stream,  after  the  same 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  Legislature, 
pollute  it  so  as  to  injure  the  drinking 
water,  we  believe  the  State  would  stop 
him.  k. 


Whitewash 

How  do  you  mix  up  lime  for  white¬ 
washing  plastered  walls?  A.  K. 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

The  following  is  a  durable  whitewash  : 
Take  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  slake  it 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  add  7  lbs.  of  salt  previously 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  3  lbs.  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred 
in  boiling  hot,  y2  lb.  of  powdered  Spanish 
whiting,  and  1  lb.  of  glue  which  has 
first  been  soaked  to  dissolve  it,  and  then 
melted  in  water  in  a  double  boiler.  Add 
five  gallons  of  water  to  the  mixture,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  days,  then  heat,  and 
apply  hot.  About  one  pint  will  cover  a 
square  yard. 
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Swarms  of  Rose  Chafers 

About  June  15  we  are  attacked  by  a 
swarm  of  rose  bugs  which  get  our  entire 
peach  crop.  They  have  done  this  for  the 
past  three  years.  'We  have  used  arsenate 
of  lead,  lime-sulphur,  winch  does  but  very 
little  good.  The  peach  is  about  half 
grown  at  the  time  they  come.  Can  you 
tell  us  any  spray  that  will  help  us  to 
save  the  crop  or  any  other  treatment? 

Geneva,  Ohio.  h.  a.  v. 

The  long-legged,  ungainly  brown  bee¬ 
tles  about  one-half  inch  long  commonly 
known  as  rose  chafers,  'have  the  repre¬ 
hensible  habit  of  appearing  in  swarms 
and  devouring  the  leaves  and  fruits  of 
the  trees  and  vines  that  they  prefer  for 
food.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
grapes,  eherries,  peaches,  raspberries  and 
rose  buds,  and  are  very  destructive  to 
these  fruits  in  certain  regions  and  sea¬ 
sons. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  rose 
chafer  lays  its  eggs  in  the  soil  of  old 
meadows  and  grass  lands  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  especially  those  on  sandy  soils.  The 
beetle  is  much  more  likely  to  be  abund¬ 
ant  and  injurious  in  regions  of  light 
sandy  soil  than  in  localities  where  the  soil 
is  of  clay  composition.  The  white  grubs  of 
the  beetle  live  in  the  soil  and  feed  on  the 
roots  of  grasses. 

The  beetles  are  difficult  to  control  with 
poisons,  for  they  are  apparently  insist¬ 
ent  to  the  effects  of  arsenic,  and  cannot 
be  killed  quickly  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  working  great  havoc  to  the  plants 
on  which  they  are  feeding.  Considerable 
success  has  been  obtained  in  controlling 
the  beetles  on  grapes  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  arsenate  of  lead,  4  lbs. 
(powder)  to  100  gallons  of  water  sweet¬ 
ened  with  two  gallons  of  molasses.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  spray  peaches  with 
a  strong  dose  of  arsenate  of  lead  espec¬ 
ially  with  the  molasses  added. 

Probably  the  most  effective  method,  in 
the  long  run,  would  be  to  find  the  breed¬ 
ing  places  of  the  beetles.  These  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  old  meadows,  pas¬ 
tures  or  waste  grass  lands,  in  sandy  soils 
and  in  high  dry  situations  as  a  usual 
thing.  Such  lands  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  and  planted  to  crops  which  may 
be  cultivated,  followed  by  a  cereal  crop 
and  seeded  to  clover.  'Some  such  rota¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  maintained  for  a  series 
of  years  on  soils  in  which  the  insect  is 
breeding.  The  waste  lands  should  be 
treated  as  seems  best  suited  to  stop  the 
breeding  of  the  beetles.  Waste  areas  are 
often  a  serious  problem  because  it  is  not 
possible  or  practicable  to  handle  them  in 
an  effective  or  economical  way. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


vise  a  home  gardener  to  cut  as  many 
young  shoots  as  he  may  wish  in  Spring 
do  not  take  off  any  of  the  foliage,  stick 
in  the  ground  exactly  where  he  wishes 
them  to  remain,  about  6  in.  apart  and  6 
in.  deep,  don’t  bother  about  watering 
and  await  results  during  the  Summer. 
When  the  hot  days  come,  and  any  of  the 
clippings  are  found  sickly,  cut  off  more 
new  growth  and  stick  in  the  ground. 
They  will  be  well  rooted  by  October.  ’ 


Culture  of  Lima  Beans 

My  method,  which  I  think  very  good,  is 
to  dig  soil  deep,  break  up  well.  Mark 
row,  use  small  crowbar  for  holes,  and 
heavy  brush.  Set  brush  deep,  about  1  ft. 
apart.  Use  hoe,  dig  trench  about  6  in. 
deep,  quite  wide,  6  to  8  in. ;  fill  three- 
fourths  full  of  well-rotted  manure.  I 
use  hen  manure  if  possible.  Use  hoe  or 
rake  to  push  soil  over  manure.  Leave 
very  loose.  About  8  in.  from  brush  stick 
bean’s  eye  down  about  2  in.  apart,  this 
will  give  you  a  good  stand.  When  done 
repeat  on  other  side  of  brush.  This 
gives  you  two  rows  from  one  lot  of  brush. 
Always  plant  when  weather  is  warm,  as 
Limas  must  start  quickly  or  the  worms 
will  get  at  them.  If  it  rains  I  use  either 
rake  or  hoe  to  keep  the  ground  loose. 
Worms  will  not  travel  very  well  in  loose 
ground.  When  runners  start  I  thin  to 
5  or  6  in.  apart.  Then  use  shears,  clip 
off  limbs  that  will  be  in  your  way  when 
hoeing,  stick  in  between  large  brush  to 
give  them  a  start.  Brush  is  so  much 
better  than  poles  in  wet  weather ;  the 
beans  never  slide  down.  Also  in  a  row 
the  sun  gets  at  them  better,  less  danger 
of  rust  or  mildew.  Try  this  once,  and 
note  result.  WM.  decker. 

New  York. 


Propagating  California 
Privet 

I  would  like  to  raise  about  500  ft.  of 
privet  hedge.  We  have  now  about  300 
ft.  of  old  hedge,  and  from  that  would  like 
to  raise  the  rest.  Can  I  plant  the  young 
shoots?  How  old  do  they  have  to  be? 
When  to  plant  them,  and  in  what  kind 
of  ground,  and  when  can  they  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  regular  hedge?  Does  anyone 
raise  privet  hedge  from  seed?  J.  J.  N. 

Greenport,  N.  Y. 

California  privet  succeeds  in  any  gar¬ 
den  soil ;  it  does  well  in  sand.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferably  transplanted  when  dormant,  in 
iFall  or  iSpring.  It  is  always  grown  com¬ 
mercially  from  cuttings,  not  from  seed. 
The  usual  custom  is  to  take  cuttings  of 
one-year  wood  in  Fall  or  Winter,  prefer¬ 
ably  Fall,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Cut  them  8  to  14  in.  long,  tie  in  bundles, 
and  bury  in  the  ground  over  Winter,  or 
bury  in  a  cold  cellar  as  suggested.  The 
cellar  must  not  be  warm.  If  the  leaves 
have  not  fallen  they  may  be  stripped  off. 
In  iSpring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  and  before  growth  starts,  these 
cuttings  are  set  in  rows,  and  given  clean 
cultivation.  To  make  bushy  plants,  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off  when 
about  3  in.  long,  and  this  is  repeated  at 
intervals  of  about  three  weeks  during  the 
Summer.  Home  propagators  often,  root 
the  green  wood  of  the  current  season’s 
growth.  Regarding  this,  one  of  our  read- 
eds  says : 

“I  cut  off  new  growth  of  privet  from 
1  ft.  to  18  in.  long,  and  stuck  it  in  the 
ground  any  time  between  April  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  hot  and  dry  days  killed  some 
of  the  clippings,  but  fully  three-fourths 
took  root  and  grew  nicely.  The  rest  I 
replanted  with  similar  clippings.  I  ad- 


Flowers  for  Cutting 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
plants  to  use  in  order  to  secure  cut  flow¬ 
ers  in  abundance  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible,  also  for  the  Summer  and  Fall 
months?  F.  E.  H. 

Some  of  the  earliest  Spring  flowers  for 
cutting  are  varieties  of  Narcissus ;  we 
have  earlier  Spring  bulbs,  such  as  the 
Crocus,  squills,  snowdrops  and  Chiono- 
doxa,  but  these,  while  charming  in  the 
garden,  are  too  small  for  cutting.  Early 
tulips  come  with  the  daffodils,  and  are 
followed  by  the  Darwin  tulips,  which  are 
very  beautiful  for  cutting.  Before  all  the 
late  tulips  are  gone  we  begin  to  have 
columbines,  Irises  and  Pyrethrum  roseum 
among  the  perennials,  and  Fall-sown 
cornflowers  or  ragged  sailors,  which  are 
followed  by  others  sown  in  Spring.  Then 
come  the  perennial  larkspurs  and  roses, 
Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and 
Gypsophila.  During  the  'Summer  such 
annuals  as  Zinnias,  marigolds,  both 
French  and  African,  Calendulas,  asters, 
mignonette  and  a  number  of  others,  will 
supply  endless  flowers  for  cutting,  while 
a  succession  of  Gladioli  and  a  row  of 
Dahlias  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Gaillardias  are  among  the  most  desir¬ 
able  perennials  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
give  such  a  long  season.  Cosmos,  Phlox 
and  hardy  Chrysanthemums  add  to  the 
variety  in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  Pansies 
sown  in  both  Spring  and  Fall,  and  the 
little  sweet  Alyssum,  which  self-sows 
very  freely,  are  always  liked  for  small 
vases.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  plants  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  study  of  the  seed  catalogs  will 
suggest  many  more.  Many  of  our  hardy 
perennial  plants  are  especially  good  for 
cut  flowers. 


Moss  in  Lawn 

(Would  you  tell  me  what  is  good  to  kill 
out  moss  near  flower  beds?  In  some 
places  the  grass  is  just  eaten  off  the  earth 
by  the  moss.  What  is  the  cause  and 
cure?  w.  M. 

Moss  usually  appears  in  patches  where 
the  lawn  is  damp,  shady  or  sterile.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  improve  this  condition  will 
tend  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  a  little  late 
now  to  get  best  results,  but  it  will  be 
wise  to  work  on  it,  and  if  very  warm 
weather  does  not  start  at  once  you  can 
discourage  the  moss,  and  get  a  new  sod 
started.  Work  the  places  where  the  moss 
grows  with  a  long-toothed  rake,  raking 
back  and  forth  to  uproot  the  moss.  Make 
it  smooth  and  fine,  give  a  liberal  dressing 
of  chemical  fertilizer,  and  sow  grass  seed, 
rolling  it  down  level.  More  thorough 
work  may  be  done  early  in  Spring,  when 
the  ground  is  soft ;  the  moss  should  be 
raked  out,  and  the  ground  should  then  be 
left  alone  for  two  weeks.  Repeat  the 
operation,  then  give  a  dressing  of  lime 
and  chemical  fertilizer,  seed  and  roll.  Per 
sistent  improvement  of  the  lawn  will 
drive  out  moss  and  other  weeds. 

A  very  shady  spot  where  grass  will 
not  grow  would  better  be  planted  to  peri¬ 
winkle  (myrtle)  or  lily  of  the  valley,  the 
latter  in  the  damp  places.  Either  of  these 
plants  will  provide  an  attractive  ground 
cover,  and  prevent  weeds.  English  ivy 
is  also  used  for  this  purpose. 


Galvanized —  ^  BL,  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  service  and  protection  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

Apom.o-Key8TONE  Galvanized  Sheets  give  lasting  wear  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work:  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Roofing,  Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  eto.  Sold  by 
leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences, 
and  public  buildings— fireproof,  durable,  and  economical.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Send 
for  Better  Buildings”  booklet,  containing  plans  and  information  valuabloto  farmers  and  property  owners. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $55 

White  Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $9.50  up.  White  En¬ 
ameled  Kitchen  Sinks  with  Drain  Board  Attached 
$18  up.  White  Porcelain  Wash  Tubs  $10  up.  Ranges, 
Furnaces,  Steam,  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators. 
Pipe  Fitting*,  Valves,  Septic  Tanks,  Oil  Burners. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymeuth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MAKE  ROOFS  NEW 

/-10YEARS 


Makes  your  old  leaky  roof  water¬ 
proof  and  equal  to  new  at  little 
cost.  Guaranteed  10  years,  usu¬ 
ally  lasts  a  lifetime.  Write  for  our  special  offer. 

Sand  No  Money.  You  get  all  the  coating  you  need, 
with  brush,  without  paying  a  cent.  No  C.  O.  I).,  notes, 
or  any  obligation.  Write  Today— Get  the  details  of 
this  great  money-saver  at  once 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


ON  CLARK’S 
Grass  Method 


FREE  BOOK 

We  have  a  book  called  “Large  Hay 
Crops”  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  "The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
book  and  our  complete  catalog  describing 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obligation, 
so  write  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  63  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  or  Lawnmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates.  Cemetaries,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  PREE  CATALOG.  \ 

Standard  Engine  Company 


860  26th  Ave.  S.  E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL  * 
KODAK  PICTURES 

ANY  SIZE  KODAK  FILM  DEVELOPED  for 
5c.  Prints,  3c  each.  Refunds  on  all  exposures 
that  will  not  print.  Over  night  service. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PHOTO-SERVICE,  433  Stale  St.,  Sehenectady,  N.Y. 

FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guard*  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

You  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
uponthe"Silver-Strand.”  It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Writ*  for  Fret  Booklet  on  the  "Silver -Sir and.” 

"Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  DepL  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


METAL  ROOFING 

Leadclad,  Toncon  &  Galvanized  ” 

::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  ::  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 

0NKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power  Cul-  n%  A 
tivator  for  Gardeners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Latchstring  is  Out 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  Building  is  only  a  couple  of  blocks 
around  the  corner  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
where  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  will  be  held  next  week. 
Many  of  our  friends  will  be  in  attendance,  and  we 
hope  they  will  find  time  to  drop  in  to  see  us.  We 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all. 

* 

UR  reports  from  Cortland  Co..  N.  Y.,  show  that 
the  investigation  of  that  cattle  scandal  is  still 
going  on.  More  herds  containing  these  diseased 
cows  are  being  discovered — some  of  them  apparently 
in  other  counties.  The  singular  thing  about  it  is 
that  no  one  attempts  to  deny  that  cattle  reacting 
from  the  test  have  been  sold  and  used  in  dairy  herds. 
The  evidence  is  too  clear  to  permit  any  such  denial. 
While  no  one  denies  the  existence  of  the  evil  most 
people  who  express  themselves  seem  to  think  that 
the  guilty  parties  will  escape  any  serious  punish¬ 
ment.  As  one  correspondent  puts  it : 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  crooked  element  in  this 
county  cleaned  up,  but  I  never  shall,  it  is  rooted  deep, 
and  it  would  take  hard  work  to  clean  it  up.  There  are 
too  many  men  not  living  here  now  that  would  be  im¬ 
plicated,  and  they  would  pull  oft  the  hunt  as  they  have 
in  several  former  cases.  It  is  hooked  up  in  New  York 
and  Albany,  and  other  places,  so  that  to  stir  up  the 
bad  water  here,  would  make  a  mess  in  other  places.” 

That  is,  of  course,  the  usual  argument  of  the 
politician  and  the  man  who  always  wants  to  cover 
things  up.  In  this  case  there  are  many  officials  and 
so-called  “leaders”  who  must  have  known  all  about 
this  nasty  business.  It  was  their  duty  to  report  it 
and  see  that  the  guilty  were  punished  but  they 
seemed  to  have  winked  at  it  for  years.  Who  ever 
knew  of  a  man  long  given  to  winking,  to  look  a  man 
or  a  crisis  squarely  in  the  eye?  This  seems  to  be  a 
case  where  men  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  farmers  have  dodged  or  fallen  down  on 
the  job.  It  is  fair  to  give  them  a  reasonable  chance 
to  make  good.  If  not  the  blame  will  be  placed  just 
where  it  belongs. 

* 

WHAT  constitutes  a  day’s  work  on  a  farm?  We 
have  many  letters  from  hired  men  or  their 
wives  asking  about  the  number  of  hours  such  a 
man  is  expected  to  work.  These  men  see  others — 
workers  in  factories  or  trades — putting  in  eight  hours 
labor  and  then  going  home,  while  the  farm  boss  ex¬ 
pects  them  to  start  shortly  after  daylight  and  keep 
it  up  about  as  long  as  they  can  see.’  What  is  the 
law  about  it?  Has  the  boss  any  right  to  make  them 
work  longer  than  carpenters  or  mill  hands?  Would 
they  violate  their  contract  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
discharged  if  they  refused  to  work  longer  than 
others?  The  labor  law,  which  provides  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work, 
exempts  from  its  provisions  “those  engaged  in  farm 
or  domestic  service.”  The  Jaw  recognizes  that  it  is 
necessary  for  those  engaged  in  the  above  work  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  It  would  be  well  for 
one  who  engages  to  work  for  another  by  the  year 
to  have  an  agreement  before  commencing  work  as 
to  what  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work.  Unless 
you  do  that  the  boss  can  decide  how  many  hours  you 
must  put  in.  In  our  own  section  we  can  rarely  get 
men  to  work  more  than  nine  hours. 

* 

AST  Fall  we  printed  a  statement  about  that  case 
in  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  where  an  accident  occurred  on 
the  school  bus.  A  little  girl  was  so  badly  injured 
that  her  leg  was  amputated.  Her  mother  brought 
suit  against  the  district  and  won  a  verdict  of  $15,- 
000.  Now  the  following  report  is  made: 

“There  are  approximately  14  farmers  in  the  school 
district  affected  and  if  the  verdict  stands  they  must 


individually  pay  the  judgment.  According  to  law,  the 
share  to  be  borne  by  each  will  be  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  property  owned  by  them  and  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  district.  For  some,  the  amount  will  run  as 
high  as  $2,500.  The  least  that  any  one  farmer  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  will  be  about  $1,000,  it  is  figured. 
Some  of  the  farmers  claim  they  will  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy  if  obliged  to  meet  the  judgment.” 

Many  cases  have  been  reported  where  children 
have  been  killed  or  injured  on  the  school  wagon  or 
bus — usually  through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
driver.  This  has  led  not  only  to  grief  and  suffering, 
but  to  great  financial  loss.  The  advocates  of  school 
consolidation  may  make  light  of  such  incidents,  but 
they  are  not  uncommon,  and  many  a  country  mother 
worries  through  the  long  day  when  her  children  are 
on  the  road. 

* 

Florence  Kane;  a  Martyr 

HE  group  of  employes  in  the  business  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  ever  been  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  great  family.  Some  of  them  have  been 
with  us  for  many  years,  so  that  they  have  become 
a  definite  part  of  the  organization.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  great  loyalty  and  fine  spirit.  Of  this 
worthy  group  Florence  Kane  stood  out  as  a  leader 
in  those  sweet  gentle  graces,  which  add  so  much  to 
family  life  and  business  association.  She  had  beauty 
of  face  and  form,  and  also  beauty  of  character.  A 
quiet  gentle  girl ;  reserved,  unassuming,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  kindly.  She  was  a  peacemaker,  not  a 
disturber.  Merry,  good-hearted,  and  hopeful.  One 
of  those  rare  characters  who  go  through  life  walk¬ 
ing  along  their  humble  way  like  one  who  carries  a 
great  lamp  illuminated  with  the  flame  which  brings 
the  light  of  hope  to  those  who  walk  with  her. 

Imagine  the  shock  which  came  to  all  of  us  at  the 
sudden  news  that  this  blameless  girl  had  been  most 
foully  murdered.  Coming  back  to  her  home  late  at 
night,  within  sight  of  the  lamp  which  her  mother 
had  placed  in  the  window,  Florence  Kane  was  struck 
down  by  some  human  fiend,  and  left  to  die  alone,  un¬ 
aided,  hardly  a  stone’s  throw  away  from  her  home 
where  her  mother  was  waiting.  The  human  mind 
recoils  from  the  horror  of  such  a  deed.  It  seems  so 
cruel,  so  worse  than  useless,  so  hideous  in  all  its 
details  that  this  gentle  creature  should  have  life 
so  savagely  snatched  away  from  her,  when  every 
window  of  life  from  which  she  looked  into  the 
future  revealed  only  the  radiant  views  of  youth. 
It  is  hard  to  know  or  realize  why  such  things  would 
be,  yet  as  was  well  presented  by  her  pastor  at  her 
funeral,  Florence  Kane  was  a  martyr  like  those 
of  old  who  died  an, unspeakable  death  for  a  great 
cause. 

In  the  lonely  parts  of  this  great  city,  human  life 
and  human  safety  have  long  been  imperiled  by  the 
criminal  neglect  of  politicians  to  provide  police  pro¬ 
tection.  In  the  locality  where  Florence  Kane  was 
murdered,  women  have  been  repeatedly  robbed  and 
assaulted.  When  night  falls  upon  those  vacant  fields 
and  lonely  places  no  woman  may  safely  walk  out 
alone.  This  frightful  tragedy  will  stir  the  public 
conscience  to  a  point  where  protection  will  be  de¬ 
manded.  In  that  way  it  may  be  said  that  Florence 
Kane  died  the  death  of  a  martyr — that  other  wo¬ 
men  may  not  suffer.  All  down  through  the  ages 
such  things  have  occurred  again  and  again,  where 
innocent  victims  have  given  their  lives  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  but  the  heart  recoils  from  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  it  when  this  pure  and  gentle  life  must  be 
given  in  this  way.  And  yet  we  have  no  right  to  say 
shame,  but  we  should  rather  say  glory,  for  the 
noblest  act  of  all  is  to  die  that  others  may  live. 

* 

N  1807  the  Clermont,  Robert  Fulton’s  first  steam¬ 
boat,  started  on  her  initial  trip  up  the  Hudson. 
She  was  a  mere  tub  of  a  boat  with  clumsy  paddle 
wheels  at  each  side.  At  first  she  only  churned  and 
splashed  the  water  while  the  sceptical  crowd  hooted 
and  jeered.  Finally  she  started  and  slowly  made 
headway  up  the  stream,  moving  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  It  took  her  more  than  24  hours  to 
reach  Albany.  That  was  the  (beginning  of  an  ad¬ 
venture  with  steam  power  that  shook  the  world  and 
changed  the  entire  course  of  trade.  The  beginnings 
of  great  things  are  usually  very  simple.  The  spec¬ 
tacular  things  come  at  the  end.  The  other  day  a 
racing  motor  boat  came  down  over  the  course  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Clermont  138  miles  in  two  hours  and 
40  minutes!  That  illustrates  the  development  of 
speed  in  118  years.  The  old-fashioned  tub  paddled 
along  at  five  miles  an  hour.  The  modern  racer  at 
times  travelled  50  miles  in  60  minutes.  A  compara¬ 
tively  small  engine  drove  the  Clermont.  The  mod¬ 
ern  motor  boat  had  only  just  enough  of  a  frame  to 
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hold  up  the  400  horsepower  engine.  It  was  not  a 
demonstration  of  practical  transportation — just  an 
evidence  of  speed  possibilities.  Very  likely  this  is 
typical  of  the  great  changes  which  are  rushing  upon 
us  everywhere.  As  a  nation  we  are  getting  tired  of 
the  slower,  more  comfortable  way  of  doing  things. 
Now  we  want  to  “get  there”  without  considering 
how  we  do  it,  or  the  effect  this  constant  rush  may 
have  upon  character.  We  must  in  some  way  “beat 
the  record.”  Let  the  consequences  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  gets  much  of  a  hearing  when  he 
protests  against  all  this  increase  of  speed,  yet  there 
must  be  before  long  a  let-up  or  a  smash. 

* 

We  came  here  from  Connecticut  to  this  strange 
country  about  three  years  ago,  where  people  are 
obsessed  with  the  K.  K.  K.  spirit  of  taking  the  law 
into  their  hands.  We  happened  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
next  to  a  neighbor  from  whom  we  suffered  a  lot  of  abuse, 
and  the  only  remedy  I  can  think  of  is  to  send  your 
paper  into  their  home  that  they  may  learn  some  real 
brotherly  love.  Here  are  best  wishes  that  you  may  suc¬ 
ceed-  •  K.  A. 

Louisiana. 

THIS  puts  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  a  new  role,  though  we 
have  been  asked  several  times  to  try  to  iron 
out  family  wrinkles  or  neighborhood  troubles.  We 
will  do  our  best  on  the  theory  that  co-operation,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home.  It  was  Randolph  of  Roan¬ 
oke  who,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  Greeks,  said :  “The  Greeks  are  at  your 
door.”  This  man  is  right  about  one  thing — there 
must  be  peace  in  the  neighborhood  if  there  is  to  be 
peace  in  the  world. 

* 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  on  a  tractor 
hitch  or  some  way  of  putting  the  cutter  bar  on  tractor 
so  that  I  can  mow  my  hay  with  it?  I  bought  this 
farm  this  Spring,  and  it  only  had  one  poor  old  horse 
and  the  tractor,  plow  and  disk.  I  don’t  like  to  buy  a 
team  just  to  mow  the  hay  when  the  tractor  and  one 
horse  can  do  the  rest.  h  e 

New  York. 

HIS  we  find  perhaps  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  from  men  who  are  trying  to  run  a  farm 
without  horses  or  with  only  one  horse.  They  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  about  everything  with  tractor  power, 
but  how  can  they  run  the  mowing  machine?  Is 
there  any  successful  way  of  attaching  the  working 
parts  of  the  knife  bar  direct  to  the  tractor?  We 
know  of  cases  where  the  mowing  machine  has  been 
hitched  directly  behind  the  tractor,  and  fair  work 
has  been  done  in  this  way.  Our  folks  seem  to  know 
about  all  there  is  about  farm  machinery.  How  do 
they  utilize  the  powers  of  the  tractor  for  mowing? 

* 

HERE  is  part  of  a  newspaper  report  which  has 
been  going  the  rounds : 

Washington,  May  26  (A.P.)  —  The  motion  picture 
section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sought  in 
vain  among  the  5,000  employes  of  the  department  in 
Washington  for  a  man  who  knows  how  to  act  the  part 
of  an  ordinary  farmer  in  educational  films. 

Several  candidates  were  tried  out  but  their  antics 
ruined  the  picture.  Then  officials  went  back  to  the 
farm  and  hired  a  regular  farmer.  But  when  he  got 
before  the  camera  he  was  overcome  by  stage  fright. 

Finally  the  director  engaged  a  professional  actor,  who 
has  never  worked  a  day  on  the  farm  and  he  played  the 
part  perfectly. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Real  farmers  are 
not  so  easily  frightened  as  that.  The  chances  are 
that  the  movie  men  wanted  him  to  act  like  a  fool  or 
“Country  Jake”  and  he  refused  to  do  it.  The  actor 
who  “never  worked  a  day  on  the  farm”  is  just  about 
the  ideal  character  to  give  city  audiences  the  mod¬ 
ern  picture  of  farming,  and  out  of  5,000  employes 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  they  could  not  find 
one  who  knew  how  a  farmer  lives  and  acts.  We 
are  not  surprised.  One  of  the  agriculturists  asked 
us  once,  “Whpt  in  thunder  has  agriculture  got  to 
do  with  plain  farming?”  Certainly  nothing  in 
thunder — but  the  lightning  may  strike  him  yet. 


Brevities 

A  man  is  never  whipped  until  his  spirit  is  conquered. 

We  have  reports  from  drivers  of  school  wagons  and 
busses.  One  boy  of  16  is  driving  such  a  bus,  while  in 
Maine  a  man  of  84  drives  30  children  12  miles  each  day. 

It  might  be  possible,  under  our  New  York  laws,  for 
one  person  to  be  taxed  as  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
another  for  the  buildings  or  structures  erected  on  it. 

Now  there  is  a  demand  for  a  larger  Leghorn  retain¬ 
ing  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  the  smaller  bird.  This 
would  give  the  broiler — a  little  brother — a  better  chance. 
Well,  why 'not? 

In  a  recent  literary  review  we  are  told  that  “the 
lay  public  often  fears  the  lawyers,  sometimes  shuns  the 
clergy,  but  through  thick  and  thin  it  clings  to  the 
physicians.”  And  that  is  just  about  right. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a  church  in  Iowa 
where  the  radio  is  used  to  help  the  deaf  members  of  the 
congregation.  We  now  have  a  list  of  46  churches  where 
the  radio  has  become  a  regular  part  of  the  service. 
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Save  Dairy  Organization 

Pakt  VIII 

THE  plan  and  by-laws  for  a  selling  organization, 
which  we  have  for  convenience  called  the  Or¬ 
ganized  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association,  are  in 
the  main  similar  to  that  of  the  local  associations  al¬ 
ready  outlined.  The  features  common  to  both  need 
not  be  repeated  for  the  selling  association  which  we 
are  now  to  discuss.  The  special  features  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  association,  however,  should  be  understood. 

The  purposes  of  the  Organized  Dairymen’s  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  are : 

To  lessen  the  cost  of  marketing  milk  by  creating  one 
agency  to  act  for  each  and  every  member.  To  provide 
accurate  weights  and  fat  tests.  To  provide  means  to 
absorb  any  volume  of  milk  produced  in  excess  of  the 
market  requirements  for  liquid  milk  and  cream.  To 
insure  collections  of  sales,  and  avoid  bad  risks.  To 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution.  To  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk.  To  encourage  a  production  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  in  our  markets. 
To  encourage  consumption  of  milk  in  local  markets, 
and  the  supply  of  such  local  markets  by  local  producers. 
To  encourage  the  fullest  development  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  general  to  raise  the  dairy  industry  from 
a  losing  business  to  a  profitable  enterprise. 

The  purposes  of  this  association  include  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  milk  producers  into  local  associations  and  the 
affiliation  of  those  local  associations  as  members  into  a 
central  organization,  creating  thereby  an  integral  sys¬ 
tem  so  planned  that  its  management,  its  policies  and 
its  finances  will  always  be  in  'the  control  of  daifymen 
themselves. 

The  members  are  the  local  associations  which  are 
affiliated  by  it.  The  service  is  extended  to  non¬ 
member  associations.  Every  producer  and  every 
association  are  invited  to  share  the  service,  and  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind  is  permitted  against  them 
in  any  place  or  market.  Members  may  be  received 
at  any  time,  or  withdraw  at  any  time,  provided 
they  continue  shipments  to  the  end  of  contracts 
existing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

The  president  and  directors  are  nominated  and 
elected  annually  by  direct  vote  of  farmers.  The 
president  is  ineligible  to  succeed  himself  more  than 
two  terms  in  succession,  thus  avoiding  politics  or 
rings  and  developing  new  leaders. 

The  business  will  be  executed  by  a  business  mana¬ 
ger  under  the  following  by-laws: 

ARTICLE  V 1 1 — 'BUS  IN  ESS  MANAGER 
Section  1. — A  business  manager  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  He  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  president.  His  salary  and  other  terms  of  engage¬ 
ment  shall  be  stated  in  a  written  contract.  He  shall 
have  authority  subject  to  law  and  these  by-laws  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  association,  to  hire  and  dis¬ 
charge  help  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

Section  2. — The  duties  of  the  business  manager  shall 
be  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  milk,  and  to  sell  it  for 
fixed  periods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  purchasers,  to 
provide  for  the  manufacture  or  other  dispositions  of 
surplus  milk,  and  to  market  the  by-products  thereof,  to 
develop  a  demand  for  liquid  milk,  to  study  means  for 
economic  distribution  of  liquid  milk,  to  make  reports 
as  required  by  the  board,  and  to  perform  such  other 
services  as  may  be  incidental  to  his  office,  or  demanded 
by  the  president  and  board  of  directors.  He  shall  in 
all  of  his  functions  and  services  and  duties  co-operate 
with  the  president  and  board  of  directors,  and  be  in  all 
things  under  their  direction. 

Section  3. — The  business  manager  shall  provide  in 
his  contract  with  buyers  of  milk  that  returns  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  sales  shall  be  made  regularly  at  stated  per¬ 
iods  direct  to  the  member  associations  or  to  patrons 
direct,  and  on  notification  from  the  local  association 
that  returns  have  not  been  made  when  due,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  business  manager  to  collect  the  amount 
due,  and  return  the  whole  of  it  to  the  local  associa¬ 
tion,  which  furnished  the  milk. 

Section  4. — The  business  manager  must  be  a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  his  executive  ability  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  experience,  and  whose  moral  character 
and  personal  integrity  are  of  the  highest  standard.  He 
shall  hold  no  other  office  in  the  association. 

ARTICLE  X— FINANCES 
Section  1. — The  officers,  directors,  member  delegates 
and  members  of  the  election  and  audit  committees  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  expenses  incurred 
while  in  the  service  of  the  association  shall  be  repaid. 

Section  2, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and 
the  board  of  directors  jointly  to  make  up  a  budget  and 
present  it  to  the  annual  meeting  giving  an  estimate  of 
the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  members  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  may  approve  or  change  the  amount  of 
the  budget.  When  the  budget  is  definitely  fixed,  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  president  shall  make  a  per¬ 
centage  assessment  on  the  estimated  volume  of  milk  to 
be  handled  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  monthly  bill  for 
this  assessment  shall  be  sent  each  of  the  member  as¬ 
sociations,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  member  as¬ 
sociation  to  make  a  prompt  remittance  for  the  amount 
of  this  bill.  In  the  event  that  any  member  association 
fails  to  pay  the  assessment  within  10  days  from  its 
date,  the  association  may  cancel  shipping  instructions 
until  all  assessments  past  due  have  been  paid. 

Section  3. — In  the  event  that  it  become  advisable  to 
purchase  land,  buildings  or  other  permanent  equipment 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  the  president  and  the 
board  of  directors  shall  jointly  prepare  a  plan  and  after 
reasonable  time  for  discussion  and  amendment,  submit 
it  to  the  member  associations  for  approval.  It  shall  be 
in  effect  when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  member 
associations. 

FIXED  POLICIES 

This  association  believes  in  the  protection  of  helpful 
institutions  and  business.  It  recognizes  and  appreciates 


the  service  of  houses  and  firms  engaged  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products.  Being  a  farm  organization  it 
cannot  make  alliances  with  any  of  them.  It  must  be 
free  to  give  its  undivided  service  to  farmers.  It  will, 
however,  recognize  their  rightful  interests,  observe 
business  ethics  in  transactions  with  them,  and  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  them  in  any  proper  way  for  the  welfare  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  association  to  encour¬ 
age  the  largest  possible  consumption  of  milk  in  local 
up-State  markets,  and  to  help  producers  surrounding 
such  markets  to  supply  the  demand  of  consumers  there¬ 
in.  Local  producers  have  an  asset  in  these  local  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  is  their  rightful  privilege  to  develop  them 
for  their  own  profit. 

This  association  harbors  no  hope  of  benefits  from  a 
monopoly.  It  is  opposed  to  a  monopoly  in  industry. 
It  places  its  reliance  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to  su¬ 
pervise  a  prudent  and  efficient  management  of  their  own 
business  and  to  merit  public  approval  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  economic  service. 

The  association  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  a 
united  organization  of  dairymen  is  essential  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Neither  in¬ 
dividual  producers  nor  independent  and  unaffiliated 
groups  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
hope  is  in  a  united  dairy  organization  working  not  for 
personal  or  group  advantage,  but  visualizing  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  and  working  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
association  pledges  itself  to  these  policies  of  fairness, 
fraternity  and  friendship,  and  it  places  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  policies,  not  in  the  hands  of  administrat¬ 
ing  servants,  but  in  the  control  of  producing  dairymen 
themselves.  Any  conduct  of  an  official  or  employe  con¬ 
trary  to  these  policies  will  be  sufficient  reason  for  his 
removal  from  position  or  office. 


A  New  Demand  for  Farmerettes 

On  page  803,  I  note  the  article  on  demand  for 
farmerettes.  If  among  those  looking  for  such  a  job 
there  is  one  from  25  to  35,  not  older,  who  is  100  per 
cent  American,  of  real  country  rearing,  intelligent,  of 
refined  tastes,  who  would  like  to  make  her  home  on  a 
50-acre  farm  for  life,  and  take  an  active  part  in  en¬ 
larging  the  dairy,  poultry  and  garden  business  of  the 
farm,  and  do  everything  in  her  power  to  make  the 
farm  a  'financial  success  and  also  to  make  the  home 
a  really  happy  one,  who  is  willing  to  put  the  better 
part  of  her  wages  into  buying  a  legal  interest  in  this 
farm,  I  believe  I  can  offer  her  a  position  that  will  suit 
her  if  she  is  suited  to  the  place.  n.  n.  m. 

Maryland. 


WE  employed  a  few  farmerettes  during  the  war 
and  have  seen  and  talked  with  many  others. 
We  never  heard  of  one  who  would  care  to  entertain 
such  a  proposition  as  this.  They  are  usually  young 
women  who  want  some  outdoor  job  at  light  work 
such  as  picking  fruit  or  weeding.  They  usually  have 
some  Winter  job  in  town.  Since  the  war  there  has 
been  but  little  demand  for  their  labor.  There  is 
great  need  of  help  in  the  farmhouse  at  cooking  and 
housework.  Many  farmers’  wives  are  overworked 
and  cannot  fairly  take  care  of  the  extra  work  when 
additional  help  is  required  outside.  There  would  be 
a  far  better  chance  for  farmerettes  at  work  inside 
the  house,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  desire  that  form 
of  labor. 


Work  in  Western  Harvest  Fields 

EVERY  year  at  about  this  time  we  have  many 
letters  from  young  men  who  think  of  going  out 
to  the  wheat-growing  States  to  “follow  the  harvest” 
north.  One  may  start  in  Oklahoma  in  late  June 
and  work  north  as  the  harvest  extends — up  into 
North  Dakota  or  even  into  Canada  so  as  to  have  con¬ 
tinuous  work,  with  thrashing,  until  October.  It  is 
frightfully  hard  work  but  well  paid,  and  for  the 
eastern  man,  quite  an  adventure.  This  year  fewer 
laborers  will  be  required,  and  we  doubt  if  it  will  pay 
men  from  the  North  Atlantic  Slope  to  make  the  long 
journey.  The  heavy  cost  of  transportation  will  eat 
up  most  of  the  income.  It  seems  like  a  better  prop¬ 
osition  to  go  out  and  help  New  York  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  harvest  their  crops.  We  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  from  various  labor  employment  bureaus 
in  Western  States: 

The  harvest  of  Winter  rye,  together  with  early  oats 
and  barley  is  followed  by  flax  and  wheat  generally  late 
in  July  or  early  August,  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  September  in  North  Dakota.  Some  thrashing  begins 
late  in  August  and,  according  to  the  yields,  continues 
until  October  10  or  a  little  later.  The  demand  for  farm 
help  begins  about  July  10;  we  get  from  10, 000  to  25,- 
000  farm  hands  for  the  “harvest  thrashing”  period.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  state  wages  paid,  as  they  vary 
somewhat,  but  I  am  sure  they  have  always  proved  good. 
Regarding  the  movement  of  the  labor  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  this  help  is  desired,  and  all  help  coming 
through  that  channel  is  placed,  but,  of  course,  thousands 
come  from  the  East.  Conditions  in  North  Dakota  at 
this  time  are  very  good,  and  besides  we  are  very  glad 
to  get  this  extra  harvest  help  in  the  Fall. 

JOSEPH  A.  KITCHEN, 

North  Dakota.  Federal  Employment  Director. 
While  the  Winter  wheat  States  of  the  big  wheat  belt 
will  not  produce  the  small  grains  harvested  last  year, 
there  will  be  nearly  the  normal  demand  for  harvest 
hands  for  1925,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
start  in  Oklahoma,  or  preferably  Kansas,  about  June 
15  and  follow  the  harvest  through  to  North  Dakota 


and  Montana,  where  cutting  ends  about  September  1. 
The  harvest  in  these  Northern  'States  is  followed  close¬ 


ly  by  thrashing  and  the  demand  for  thrashing  labor 
is  fully  as  great  as  for  harvest  labor,  due  to  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  and  usually  30  days’  work  can  be 
obtained  in  thrashing. 


While  these  statements  are  correct,  and  probably 
125,000  to  150,000  outside  laborers  will  be  required  in 
the  harvest  fields  of  the  big  wheat  States  froir^licxas 
to  the  Canadian  line  and  northwest  to  the  Pacific  still 
it  is  decidedly  doubtful  whether  it  is  advisable  for  labor¬ 
ers  to  travel  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Kansas 
at  the  great  expense  incurred  to  engage  in  harvest 
work.  Many  do  this  each  year  and  find  employment, 
but  employment  is  not  always  continuous,  and  work 
in  one  place  usually  covers  a  period  of  from  10  days  to 
two  weeks,  sometimes  resulting  in  gaps  between  em¬ 
ployment  periods.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  service  to  draw 
men  only  from  such  distance  as  is  necessary  to  recruit 
the  number  of  men  needed  to  care  for  the  big  wheat 
Cr01)-  GEO.  E.  TUCKER. 

Kansas  Farm  Labor  Division. 
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Winter  and 


employment  m  narvest  fields  i 

Owing  to  extreme  drought  during  the  winter  ana 
early  Spring  months  the  Oklahoma  wheat,  crop  will  not 
average  more  than  from  50  to  GO  per  cent  normal  and 
with  the  natural  influx  of  harvest  hands  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  plus  the  available  local  help  there 
is  no  question  but  what  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
harvest  laborers.  Therefore  we  would  not  advise  that 
men  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Oklahoma  with 
the  idea  in  view  of  making  even  the  expenses  of  the 
trlP\  ,  ,  ^  .  .  CLAUDE  E.  CONN  ALLY, 

Oklahoma  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


!\  ea tiier  conditions  will  have  to  do  with  us  as  to  the 
number  of  men  that  we  will  need  in  South  Dakota 
but  at  best  we  will  not  need  any  men  before  July  20  to 
L).  The  season  with  us  at.  this  time  is  dry  and  cold 
with  little  growth  just  now.  All  grains  look  nice,  ex¬ 
cept  that  many  parts  of  the  State  are  in  need  of  a 
good  rain.  No  damage  to  the  grain  other  than  the  re¬ 
tarding  of  the  growth,  but  plenty  of  time  for  it  to 

CG1Se  „  U.  L.  ANDERSON. 

South  Dakota.  Superintendent  U.  S.  Emp,  Service. 


Support  The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  school  in  the  United  States 
today  in  which  a  good  teacher  is  free  to  train  her  pupils 
according  to  their  needs.  That  is  the  one-room  district 
school.  In  such  a  school,  the  earnest  teacher  who 
knows.  what  education  really  is  and  who  understands 
the  mind  of  the  child,  can  throw  aside  the  fads  and 
freaks  that  our  educational  politicians  have  foisted 
upon  the  school  system  in  the  blessed  name  of  “culture  ” 
'She  can  work  steadily,  day  after  day,  to  train  the 
mmds  of  her  pupils  by  means  of  a  few  well-chosen, 
practical  subjects,  so  that  every  day  finds  each  child 
one  step  in  advance  of  the  day  before  in  earnestness, 
intelligence,  the  willingness  to  work  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  do  it. 

In  certain  parts  of  our  country,  the  government  has 
set  aside,  here  and  there,  an  island  or  a  park  in  which 
bird  life  and  other  valuable  features  of  our  great 
heritage  are  safe  from  the  predatory  hunter.  How  long 
■shall  we  be  able  to  maintain,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  New’York,  these  oases  of  learning  on  which 
the  predatory  school  man  is  unable  to  lay  profane 
hands?  Not  very  long;  unless  the  rural  population  rise 
up  in  their  wrath  and  present  a  united  defiance  of  such 
foes  of  the  country  school  as  the  backers  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  Downing-Porter  bill. 

The  best  and  quickest  way  to  do  this  is  to  join  the 
New  York  Rural  iSchool  Improvement  Society,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  recommended  anybody  to 
join  any  society  whatever. 

Write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  D.  Ostrander, 
Knowlesville,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y„  or  to  the  presi- 
dent,  Air.  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  Route  1, 
New  York.  ella  prances  lynch. 


Fruit  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

We  had  one  of  the  heaviest  blooms  of  apples  and 
pears  we  have  had  in  years.  As  sometimes  happens, 
however,  the  set  is  not  as  heavy  as  when  there  is  less 
bloom.  I  suspect  in  this  case  cold  wet  weather  was 
partially  responsible,  as  some  trees  in  exposed  places 
and  on  the  northwest  side  are  especially  thin.  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Baldwin  here,'  contrary  to  promise  when  in 
blossom,  look  to  be  moderate  to  light,  as  do  some  other 
kinds.  .Cherries,  sour,  light ;  sweet,  very  light ;  pears, 
too,  aside  from  Seek el,  are  very  moderate.  This  is 
mostly  my  own  condition.  wm.  iiotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  in  Western  Pennsylvania 

The  damage  to  fruit  along  the  Lake  Shore,  east  and 
west  of  Erie,  Pa.,  from  frost  the  morning  of  May  25 
is  not  as  serious  as  generally  supposed  from  newspaper 
accounts.  In  spots  considerable  harm  was  done  to 
grapes.  A  few  unfavorably  located  vineyards  will  suf¬ 
fer  total  Joss.  .These  vineyards  were  in  low  places 
without  air  drainage.  Some  growers  report  partial 
damage.  The  main  loss  was  to  the  tomato  growers, 
who  in  some  cases  as  far  west  as  Cleveland  will  be 
compelled  to  reset  their  acreage.  This  fruit  belt  with¬ 
stood  the  frost  far  .  better  than  anticipated.  Dry 
v/eather  is  handicapping  the  working  vineyards,  but 
work  is  well  along,  a  greater  acreage  is  being  planted 
than  in.  former  years.  The  fruit  grower  and  gardener 
is  making  use  of  the  motor  truck,  and  now  growers 
from  Northeast,  Pa.,  are  marketing  in  Pittsburgh, 
loungstown  and  Cleveland,  driving  over  100  miles.  An 
unverified  account  comes  from  Michigan  stating  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop  is  ruined.  'Strawberries 
were  hard  hit  in  earlier  freezes,  and  the  writer  is  in¬ 
formed  by  a  grower  who  came  up  through  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  in  Virginia  that  the  apples  were  re¬ 
duced  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop  owing  to  cold  weather  and 
frost  over  six  weeks  ago.  The  outlook  is  good,  and 
farmers  feel  hopeful.  w.  J. 
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ing  -the  enamel,  as  good  enameling  can-  country  person  stepped  upon  the  lawn  of 
not  be  done  with  the  tip  of  the  brush,  a  town  house  and  casually  plucked  a 
Enamel  should  be  applied  the  same  as  flower  for  his  buttonhole.  Wouldn’t  the 
varnish,  arid  not  be  brushed  out  as  with  outraged  lady  of  the  house  bestow  a 
paint.  Professional  painters  speak  of  fervent  benediction  on  the  culprit  —  if 
“laying  the  enamel”  on  with  the  brush.  savr  him/  \et  this  is  a  common  oc- 

Apply  one  or  two  coats  according  to  the  currance  on  the  country  roads.  The  land 
finish  desired.  Allow  24  hours  for  each  about  a  farmhouse  is  (admittedly)  not  a 


Queen  Rose 

The^Pssamine  shows  like  a  star ; 

The  lilies  sway  like  scepters  slim ; 

Fair  clematis  from  near  and  far 

Sets  forth  its  wayward  tangled  whim  ; 
Curved  meadowsweet  blooms  rich  and 
dim — 

But  yet  a  rose  is  fairer  far. 

The  jessamine  is  odorous  ;  so 
Maid-lilies  are,  and  clematis  ; 

And  where  tall  meadowsweet-flowers 
grow 

A  rare  and  subtle  perfume  is— 

What  can  there  be  more  choice  than 
these  ? — 

A  rose  when  it  doth  bud  and  blow. 

Let  others  choose  sweet  jessamine, 

Or  weave  their  lily-crown  aright, 

And  let  who  love  it  pluck  and  twine 
Eoose  clematis,  or  draw  delight 
From  meadowsweet’s  cluster  downy 
white — 

The  rose,  the  perfect  rose,  be  mine. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 

* 

An  anonymous  reader  asks  us  to  repeat 
a  recipe  for  making  a  small  quantity  of 
soap  at  a  time.  We  have  given  several 
soap  recipes  which  utilize  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials.  The  following  is  good : 
Three  tablespoons  lye,  one  teaspoon 
borax,  one  teaspoon  ammonia,  one  cup 
cold  water,  two  cups  liquid  grease.  Put 
together  in  order  named,  dissolving  lye 
in  water  before  adding  grease.  Put  in 
pan  or  box  lined  with  old  cloth.  Cut  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  too  hard.  'Color  depends 
on  grease  used.  Mutton  fat  is  good ; 
doughnut  fat  that  is  too  dark  is  used 
with  good  results. 

* 

Another  unknown  recipe  asked  re¬ 
cently  by  a  Southern  reader  is  “Yankee 
float,”  and  we  are  unable  to  identify  it. 
Can  anyone  tell  us  what  it  is?  Straw¬ 
berry  or  'raspberry  float  is  a  very  de¬ 
licious  dessert  made  as  follows :  Mash 
two  quarts  of  berries  and  strain  off  the 
juice.  Sweeten  this  and  add  it  to  a  pint 
of  very  rich  cream.  Whip  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  stiff  with  six  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  heat  in  the  mashed 
berries.  Put  the  pink  cream  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  glass  dish,  and  heap  the  berry 
meringue  high  upon  it.  This  is  a  very 
dainty  and  delicious  dessert. 


coat  to  dry.  Rub  the  surface  lightly 
with  steel  wool  before  applying  a  second 
coat;  this  is  a  very  necessary  step,  and 


lawn  in  the  true  sense,  but  it  is  private 
property  and  the  flowers  that  grow  there¬ 
on  are  not  “wild,”  and  by  what  stretch 
of  the  imagination  dozens  of  beautiful 
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must  not  be  omi  fed,  as  ‘  ...  rose  bushes  ranging  in  variety  from  the 

applied  oyer  a  glossy  .  <  black  to  the  tiny  Scotch  Tea,  could  be 

crawl.  In  other  words  it  will  t  -  considered  “wild”  is  more  than  I  know, 


here  well,  but  will  run  downward,  caus¬ 
ing  an  unsightly  streaked  appearance. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  Chief  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  enameling.  A 
little  dust  will  ruin  the  appearance  of  an 
enameled  surface,  so  be  careful  not  only 


but  that  is  the  common  excuse  for  this 
sort  of  vandalism,  and  people  in  expensive 
cars  (not  Fords  usually)  stop  day  after 
day  and  pluck  our  roses  without  so  much 
as  saying  “by  your  leave.” 

A  far  greater  menace  to  property 


to  go  over  the  surface  with  steel  wool  rights  is  campfires.  One  day  last 

between  coats,  but  dust  the  surface  well.  Autumn,  while  we  were  absent,  a  party 

If  the  enamel  becomes  too  thick  thin  “picnicked”  in  our  yard  an,d  built  a  fire 

it  with  a  little  turpentine.  Too  much  not  20  ft.  from  our  barn  !  I  have  never 

thinning  should  be  _  avoided  and  the  learned  who  they  were — but  I  hope  they 
enamel  used  as  received  if  possible,  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


223.  Jumper  dress 
with  separate  slip- 
on  blouse.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 


217.  Ladies’  and 
misses  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds.  36  requires  3  yds 
f-  32-in.  material  of.  32-m.  material 


of'  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-  .  -  -  . 

in.  contrasting  for  ^®stin^  a  “w, 
dress  and  1%  yds. 

40-in.  for  blouse. 

Twenty  cents. 


with  %  yd.  of  con- 


yd«.  of  binding. 
Twenty  cents. 


How  to  Enamel  Successfully 

Paint  dealers  assure  us  that  anyone 
can  apply  enamel  with  splendid  results. 
Ater  making  several  attempts  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  enameling 
should  not  be  attempted  by  an  amateur 
unless  he  first  studies  up  just  how  it  is 
done,  and  then  follows  carefully  the  di¬ 
rections  given  witih  the  special  brand  he 
is  using.  That  is  the  way  I  finally  be¬ 
came  successful  at  enameling. 

Enamel  can  be  used  any  place  where  a 
sanitary,  glossy,  porcelain-like  finish  is 
desired,  whether  on  walls,  woodwork  or 
furniture.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
for  use  on  kitchen  and  bathroom  walls 
and  woodwork.  Every  year  it  becomes 
more  popular  as  a  finish  for  bedroom 
woodwork.  The  breakfast  sets  and 
painted  bedroom  furniture  now  in  vogue 
are  invariably  finished  with  enamel. 
Enamel  can  be  easily  washed  with  warm 
water  and  mild  soap  without  destroying 
the  luster  or  fading  the  color. 

A  smooth  finish  demands  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  so  all  wood  must  be  thoroughly 
sandpapered  and  dusted  off  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  finish.  Knots  should  then  be 
covered  with  shellac.  Next  give  a  coat 
of  white  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil  in  equal  parts.  Two  or  three 
coats  of  flat  finish  wall  paint  or  special 
undercoat,  the  same  shade  as  the  en¬ 
amel,  should  then  be  applied.  When  the 
last  coat  is  dry  go  over  the  surface 
lightly  with  steel  wool,  and  then  dust 
carefully.  Surfaces  so  treated  are  in 
ideal  condition  to  receive  enamel. 

When  old  work  is  treated,  first  wash 
surface  clean  with  soap  and  water.  Dry 
thoroughly.  Then  apply  two  or  three 
coats  of  flat  finish  wall  paint  or  special 
undercoat  of  the  desired  color.  When 
the  last  coat  is  dry,  go  over  the  surface 
lightly  with  steel  wool.  Dust  thoroughly 
and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  enameled. 

Stir  the  enamel  thoroughly  with  a  stick 
or  paddle,  as  the  heavy  pigment  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  can,  and  this  must  he 
stirred  up  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  oil.  Then  apply  an  even  coat  with  a 
good  enameling  brush.  For  enameling 
woodwork  a  high-grade  varnish  brush  is 
ideal.  A  flat  paint  or  wall  brush  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  plastered  walls. 
Hold  the  brush  nearly  flat  when  apply- 


read  this  article,  for  the  season  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry,  and  if  a  wind  had  come  up, 
no  power  on  earth  could  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property.  Both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  recognize  the  danger  of 
fire  from  careless  campers  and  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  to  diminish  it.  ^ 

The  parking  of  cars  near  the  driveway 
of  country  places  is  another  nuisance,  for 
in  turning  around  they  invariably  back 
into  shrubs.  But  the  height  of  effrontery 
is  when  parties  pass  directly  by  your 
door  (“en  route”  to  the  orchard)  laden 
with  baskets,  that  are  usually  full  of 
apples  when  they  return,  without  asking 
permission !  The  excuse  this  time  is 
that  the  land  isn’t  posted  !  It  isn’t.  And 
friends,  posting  property  is  something 
most  farmers  dislike  to  do — and  don’t — 
until  extreme  vandalism  drives  them  to 
it.  Country  people  are  hospitable  souls 
— most  of  them — and  are  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  strangers  (if  given  the  chance) 
and  signs  are  disfiguring.  To  nail  a  “No 
trespass”  sign  to  one  of  our  lovely  shade 
trees  would  seem  like  desecration.  To 
stick  up  an  ugly  sign  “Keep  off”  by  our 
driveway  would  seem  like  gross  inhos¬ 
pitality,  and  it  should  be  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  country  than  in  town.  And  may 
I  add  that  the  thoughtless,  inconsiderate 
attitude  of  some  tourists  is  spoiling  their 
own  pleasure  (eventually)  and  also  that 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  courteous 
and  honest,  for  every  year  sees  more 
trespass  signs  along  the  country  roads, 
and  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  no 
friendly,  quiet  spots  to  rest  and  lunch  in 
private — the  sole  resource  will  be  to 
journey  on  until  the  public  camping 
ground  is  reached. 

We  also  have  another  grievance — the 
kind  of  guest  who  surprises.  Being 
charitable,  we  will  assume  that  the  sur¬ 
prise  is  due  to  the  thought  that  we  will 
be  spared  needless  preparation.  But  don’t 
do  it,  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  prefer  to 
have  the  opportunity  than  the  surprise, 
for  surprises  are  often  expensive.  A 
friend  once  had  two  bushels  of  selected 
green  corn  picked  for  canning,  when  a 
large  party  of  friends  arrived.  As  vege¬ 
tables  must  be  canned  while  fresh,  she 
was  obliged  to  use  an  inferior  quality  to 
fill  her  jars.  This  corn  would  have  kept 
perfectly  on  the  stalks,  and  two  hours 
notice  would  have  saved  it.  She  had  a 
telephone  and  her  friends  could  easily 
have  announced  their  intentions  even 
though  they  did  not  wait  to  be  invited, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been 
the  best  way  of  all. 

The  invited  guests  certainly  deserve 
more  consideration  from  their  hostess 
than  the  unannounced  or  self  invited 
guest— -and  usually  receive  it.  The  in¬ 
vited  guest  is  given  a  room,  remote  as 
possible  from  “Chanticleer’s  muffled 
crow,”  for  no  matter  how  muffled  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  soothing  to  the  nerves  to  be 
wakened  at  daylight  by  unusual  sounds, 
thinning  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  Chimney  swallows,  fluttering  in  and  out 
gloss.  If  the  can  stands  uncovered  be-  of  the  fireplace  are  also  eliminated  by 
tween  applications  of  enamel,  evaporation  fastening  wire  netting  over  the  top  ot  the 
will  take  place.  To  prevent  evaporation  chimney  and  securing  to  the  side  with 
when  not  painting,  keep  the  can  covered  strong  wire.  1  his  does  not  obstruct  the 
tightly.  If  there  is  any  enamel  left  when  draft  nor  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
the  job  is  completed,  cover  it  with  melted  chimney,  and  it  saves  the  lives  of  many 
«  u  ’  aii0  tTati  nnt  tin*  babv  birds.  The  branch  of  the  shrub 

“si 

dition  indefinite  y.  the  branch  of  tree  that  scratches  the 

eaves-trough  is  tied  hack,  and  rattling 
casements  and  swinging  shutters  are 
secured.  These  are  not  trival  considera¬ 
tions,  for  although  the  country,  at  its 
noisest,  cannot  be  compared  to  city,  it 
With  the  coming  of  warm  weather  is  just  this  quiet  with  the  strange  sounds 
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1476.  Youths’  and 
men’s  spoft  shirt". 

Cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  1842.  G  i  r  1  s’  one- 

38,  40,  42,  44  and  piece  slip-on  dress. 
46-in.  breast  meas-  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
ure.  Size  36  re-  12  and  14  years, 
quires  314  yds.  of  Size  8  requires  2Vj 
36-in.  material,  yds.  of  36-in.  mater- 
Twenty  cents.  ial.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


MRS.  JOHN  BAUMAN. 


Trespassers  and  the  Rural 
Home 


hundreds  of  city  and  town  dwellers  will 
spend  their  week-ends  and  vacations  in 
the  country.  Some,  will  visit  friends  or 


at  intervals  that  causes  the  city  guest  a 
sleeples  night. 

When  shall  the  guest  appear  for  break- 


served.  But  in  a  farm  home  it  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  wishes  of  the 
hostess.  If  she  answers  the  query  by 


relatives,  others  will  camp,  and  a  few  fast?  ^  According  to  ^etiquette,  when^it  is 
will  board,  but  whatever  their  mode  of 
existence,  the  thought  uopermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  will  be,  “Oh  boy,  — 
we  are  in  the  country,  we  can  do  as  we  saying  that  the  family  breakfast  hour  is 
like  now!”  At  least  that  is  the  impres-  six-thirty  but  not  to  come  down  until 
sion  that  their  conduct  gives  us,  and  I  eight  and,  “We  H  have  a  cozy  little  break- 
speak  from  more  or  less  bitter  and  con-  fast  together,  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
vincing  experience.  is  more  convenient  to  serve  an  extia 

The  active  existence  of  this  feeling  is  breakfast  than  to  have  a  guest  around 
causing  one  of  the  greatest  trials  that  so  early  in  the  morning.  The  country 
the  country  people  have  ever  had  to  en-  woman’s  busiest  hours  are  from  five  to 
dure  from  their  city  cousins.  There  is  eight  in  the  morning.  It  is  then  that 
a  certain  type  of  tourist  who  is  disposed  chickens,  milk,  cream  and  milking  uten- 
to  vandalism — I  do  not  refer  to  deliberate  sils  are  cared  for,  and  vegetables  gath- 
thieving — these  people  do  not  mean  to  ered.  with  these  matters  attended  to, 
steal,  not  a  bit!  They  are  merely  in-  there  is  a  short  interval  for  a  much 
considerate  of  the  property  rights  of  the  needed  relaxation ;  for  this  reason  many 
other  fellow.  Yet  if  the  “tables  were  of  us  prefer  our  guest  to  remain  in  her 
turned”  what  a  hue  and  cry  there  would  room  during  our  busy  hours,  unless  she 
be!  Just  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  is  a  very  intimate  friend. 


With  very  few  exceptions,  dinner  in 
the  country  is  served  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  it  is  the  formal  meal  of  the  day,  and 
walks  or  drives  that  are  liable  to  cause 
delav  at  this  meal  should  be  avoided. 

And  last  but  not  least,  we  enjoy  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  of  anything  that  de¬ 
serves  it,  and  we  know  what  is  charm¬ 
ing  and  delectable  as  well  as  anyone,  so 
don’t  gush  ;  be  sincere — everything  in  the 
country  isn’t  ideal  any  more  than  in  the 
city,  and  the  country  woman  isn’t  “So 
fortunate  in  having  all  those  nice  fresh 
eggs,  tender  chickens,  rich  cream  and 
fresh  butter  that  cost  nothing.”  Every 
morsel  of  food  costs  something,  no  matter 
where  it  is  eaten,  and  those  eggs  and 
chickens,  and  that  cream  and  butter  cost 
the  country  woman  hours  of  hard  labor 
and  money  as  well. 

We  have  all  learned  many  things  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century,  but  there  is  still 
one  thing  more  to  learn — the  art  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  enjoying  ourselves  without  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  other 
fellow.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  world's  next  great  achievement. 

MABEL  GRANT  CRUMB. 


Helps  in  Housecleaning 

Housecleaning  is  now  past  along 
with  Spring  sewing,  plans  for  making 
garden,  setting  hens,  etc.  One  thing  I 
have  invented  that  helps  wonderfully  in 
cleaning  around  doors,  windows  and 
mop  board's  is  a  long  piece  of  tin  (must 
be  free  from  rust)  with  a  handle  fast¬ 
ened  in  the  center.  Just  hold  this  above 
the  mop  board  and  along  windows  and 
doors  while  washing  them  and  see  how 
much  faster  you  can  work.  There  is  no 
danger  then  of  getting  the  wallpaper  wet 
and  soiled.  Mine  is  about  2 ft.  long. 
Any  metal  will  do  so  long  as  it  is  clean 
and  free  from  rust.  The  one  I  have 
came  from  the  upper  part  of  a  warming 
oven. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  something  else  I 
find  such  a  help.  Some  time  when 
“daddy”  is  going  to  town  just  ask  him  to 
get  you  a  good-sized  box  (a  nice  tight 
one).  Also  get  two  hinges  and  four 
casters,  and  then  on  a  rainy  day,  when 
he  is  real  good-natured,  have  him  fasten 
the  casters  to  the  two  cleats  that  he  will 
want  to  nail  across  the  ends,  and  if  you 
want  the  hinges  on  a  cover  put  those  on. 
I  preferred  to  have  the  solid  cover  to  lift 
off.  This  box  makes  the  best  place  for 
extra  bedding.  I  feel  when  my  bedding 
is  aired  and  put  in  this  box  dust  cannot 
get  to  it.  I  have  smaller  boxes  (coffee 
boxes)  with  carters,  and  hinges  on  cover, 
these  are  used  for  storing  away  Winter 
clothes.  I  have  different  boxes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  things. 

One  box  I  call  the  baby  box.  It  con¬ 
tains  clothes  the  older  children  have  out¬ 
grown  and  yet  their  day  of  usefulness  is 
not  over,  so  when  the  littlest  one  needs 
something  in  the  line  of  everyday  clothes 
I  look  through  the  box  to  see  if  it  is  to 
be  found  there  before  I  buy.  The  old 
saying  that  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,”  is  all  too  true  when  raising 
a  family.  a  steuben  county  reader. 


A  Labor  Saver 

Every  housewife  knows  that  bare 
kitchen  tables  require  an  endless  amount 
of  scrubbing  and  scouring  to  keep  them 
in  presentable  condition,  and  so  she  re¬ 
sorts  to  table  oilcloth  to  lessen  the  labor. 
If  She  will  go  a  step  farther  and  use 
“floor  oilcloth”  or  linoleum,  she  will 
never  use  “table”  oilcloth  again. 

It  is  economy  to  buy  the  best  grade 
one  can  afford,  but  not  necessary  to  buy 
inlaid.  Printed  or  felt  base  will  do  as 
well.  Out  it  exact  size  of  table  top ;  it 
will  lie  perfectly  flat  without  tacks  or 
pasting.  There  are  many  attractive  pat¬ 
terns  in  blue  and  white  tile  check,  or  any 
color  may  be  chosen  to  harmonize  with 
other  furnishings.  Small  patterns  are 
more  attractive.  If  used  on  all  cabinet 
tops,  tables  or  other  flat  surfaces  in 
kitchen  and  pantry,  it  will  save  endless 
scrubbing.  Fit  it  on  lower  shelves  in 
cupboard  or  pantry.  It  should  fit  exact¬ 
ly  without  turning  down  or  projecting  at 
edges.  If  used  in  this  way  it  will  be  a 
treasure. 

In  Summer  when  coal  range  is  not  in 
use,  a  piece  fitted  on  the  top  will  permit 
its  use  as  a  table  if  needed.  Be  sure  to 
choose  an  attractive  color  and  pattern, 
because  it  wears  so  long  you  will  tire  of 
a  bad  choice. 

A  piece  with  smooth,  rather  than  “peb¬ 
ble”  surface,  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
being  more  easily  cleaned.  mrs.  w.  d. 


Nut  Bread 

One  cup  nut  meats  (chopped  fine),  one 
cup  sugar,  one  egg.  three  cups  flour 
(sifted  before  measuring),  one  cup  milk, 
six  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  pinch 
of  salt.  Mix  nuts,  sugar  and  two  cups 
flour  and  salt  together ;  add  milk  and 
beaten  egg.  Last  add  one  cup  flour  and 
baking  powder  mixed.  Put  in  pan,  let 
stand  10  minutes,  then  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  mrs.  t.  b.  r. 


Save  Artificial  Light 

In  proportion  as  the  prevailing  tints 
of  walls  and  woodwork  are  light,  there 
will  be  a  reduced  need  for  artificial  light. 
I  have  greatly  lessened  the  inconvenience 
of  a  dark  room  by  using  white  paper  and 
light  paint.  The  floor  of  a  dark  closet 
may  profitably  be  painted  white  and  it 
saves  accidents  to  paint  white  at  least 
the  lowest  step  of  cellar  stairs,  r.  a.  t. 
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Simplifying  Household 
Decoration 

Housed  caning-  is  almost  over  again,  in 
fact  a  great  many  of  us  had  anticipated 
this  event  by  re-arranging  bureau  draw¬ 
ers,  etc.,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
when  we  put  our  homes  in  order  again 
next  year  we  try  not  to  put  back  every 
last  bit  of  bric-a-brac,  dishes,  pictures 
and  so  on  that  we  took  down  to  clean.  I 
have  noticed  again  and  again,  upon  en¬ 
tering  some  home  where  I  had  never  been 
before,  that  the  walls,  and  especially  the 
pictures  upon  those  walls,  proclaimed 
more  loudly  than  words  the  tastes  and 
even  the  character  of  the  inmates.  Better 
no  pictures  at  all  than  a  conglomeration 
of  every  conceivable  subject,  color  and 
frame.  Especially  when  '  figured  wall¬ 
paper  is  used  pictures  make  the  room 
seem  fussy  and  cluttered. 

The  deep,  heavy  old-fashioned  frames 
containing  “family  portraits”  can  be 
made  into  beautiful  and  distinctive  mir¬ 
rors,  and  no  house  ever  had  too  many 
mirrors ;  they  make  a  small  room  more 
spacious,  and  properly  hung  can  often 
be  made  to  reflect  a  charming  window 
box  or  bit  of  the  outdoors.  The  best 
dining-rooms  have  no  pictures,  depending 
upon  walls  and  woodwork  for  decoration. 
JIow  hideous  are  the  reproductions  of 
dead  game  and  fish  sometimes  seen  !  If 
you  have  a  few  pieces  of  rare  china  or 
silver  or  glass  by  all  means  arrange  them 
upon  the  buffet  or  serving  table.  The 
dining-table  between  meals  is  best  bare 
with  a  bit  of  good  linen,  and  can  be  made 
truly  lovely  by  the  addition  of  a  bowl 
and  candlesticks  of  the  beautiful  and  in¬ 
expensive  colored  glass  seen  so  much  in 
the  big  stores.  This  bowl  in  the  Winter 
can  be  filled  with  flowering  bulbs  or  fruit, 
and  in  the  Summer  with  flowers  from  the 
garden.  My  own  dining-room  is  wain¬ 
scoted  in  wide  ivory  panels,  with  a  tapes¬ 
try  paper ;  French  doors  at  one  end  and 
a  wide  window  at  the  other  end,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  woods  and  fields  and  filled 
in  Winter  with  blooming  geraniums.  It 
is  curtained  with  an  orange  tan  mar¬ 
quisette  with  a  deep  over-drape  valance 
of  cretonne  with  tan  and  blue  predominat¬ 
ing.  On  an  old-fashioned  high  sideboard 
I  have  arranged  some  choice  pieces  (a 
teapot,  sugar  bowl,  large  platter,  etc.)  of 
Formosa  china  in  a  very  striking  pattern 
of  blues,  browns  and  greens  on  a  cream 
background.  These  dishes  we  know  to 
be  at  least  100  years  old,  and  are  so 
decorative  that  I  don’t  wish  to  spoil  their 
effect  by  having  anything  else  near  them. 

Recently  I  was  given  a  pair  of  squatty 
amber  candlesticks  and  footed  bowl  to 
match  for  the  table.  The  late  afternoon 
sun  seeks  them  out  and  further  accents 
the  note  of  warm  orange  or  tan  which 
dominates  the  room.  By  the  way,  have 
you  ever  used  candlelight  for  the  evening 
meal?  A  pair  on  the  table  and  another 
on  the  sideboard  or  serving  table  will 
give  an  astonishing  amount  of  light,  and 
make  your  dishes  and  silver  wonderfully 
pretty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added 
sparkle  it  will  give  the  eyes  of  your 
guests. 

For  the  farm  living-room  no  pictures 
could  be  finer  than  copies  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pastoral  scenes  by  the  great  artists  ; 
only  one  or  two  of  fair  size  are  needed 
and  if  there  is  a  fireplace  hang  the 
choicest  one  there,  or  else  the  best  mir¬ 
ror  the  house  affords.  With  a  candle¬ 
stick  at  either  end  or  a  pot  of  growing 
ivy  or  Madeira  vine  and  your  mantel 
is  complete,  and  don’t  allow  anything  or 
anyone’s  belongings  to  accumulate  there. 
The  smaller  pictures,  photographs  and  so 
on  should  be  relegated  to  the  bedroom, 
study  or  den.  The  house  may  seem  a  bit 
bare  at  first,  but  you  will  soon  grow  to 
love  the  quiet  peaceful  look  of  a  plain 
wall  or  a  clear  table  top,  and  think  how 
much  less  dusting  there  will  be ! 

M.  B.  S. 

Oatmeal  and  Graham  Flour 
Recipes 

Nutrition  experts  are  constantly  urging 
upon  us  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  wis¬ 
dom,  of  substituting  whole  grains  for 
much  of  the  white  flour  in  our  diet. 
Especially  is  this  important  where  there 
are  growing  children,  needing  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  mineral  matter  for  bone  and 
teeth  construction.  The  whole  grains, 
too,  contain  some  of  the  “  vital  vitamins” 
which  are  refined  out  of  the  white  flour. 
Happily,  there  is  no  need  of  returning  to 
our  well-remembered  “war  breads.”  There 
are  pleasanter  expedients.  A  favorite 
in  one  family  is  called : 

“Breakfast  Bread.” — The  method  of 
mixing  is  as  follows :  Place  two  pie  tins 
on  the  stove,  to  heat,  putting  about  one 
teaspoon  shortening  in  each  to  melt.  Sift 
three  cups  whole  wheat,  graham,  or  two 
cups  graham  or  one  cup  white  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  and 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  into  bowl, 
and  mix  with  sweet  milk  (skim  will  do) 
to  a  medium  batter  (soft  enough  to 
spread  easily).  Just  before  putting  into 
the  hot  pans,  add  the  surplus  melted 
shortening.  Beat  up  well,  pour  into  pans 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Break  into 
pie-shaped  pieces,  while  warm,  and  serve 
immediately.  Sour  milk  or  soda  may  be 
used.  Another  breakfast  favorite  is  : 

Oatmeal  Muffins. — One  cup  cooked  oat¬ 
meal,  1  r/2  cups  flour,  two  tablespoons 


sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  y2 
teaspoon  salt,  y2  cup  milk,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter.  Mix  and  sift 
(floux1,  sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder  and 
add  one-half  milk,  egg  and  rest  of  milk 
mixed  witli  oatmeal.  Beat,  add  butter. 

A  delicioxis  loaf,  especially  fine  for 
sandwiches,  is  made  as  follows : 

Mix  and  sift  two  cups  bread  flour,  ono 
cup  graham  flour  y2  to  1/3  cup  brown 
sugai-,  two  teaspoons  baking  powdei*,  one 
teaspoon  soda  and  one  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
two  cups  soxir  milk.  Beat  well  and  add 
2/3  cup  broken  walnut  meat,  2/3  cup 
chopped  seeded,  or  whole  seedless  raisins, 
currants,  or  cut  dates.  Turn  into  greased 
bread  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  1)4  hours. 

Many  people  with  whom  ordinary 
brown  bread  disagrees,  can  eat 

Graham  Brown  Bread. — Two  and  one- 
half  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons  soda, 
2/3  cup  molasses,  salt.  Mix  and  steam 
three  hours.  This  rule  will  fill  two 
quart  cans. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — These  are  a  popxx- 
lar  filling  for  the  cookie  jar.  One  and 
one-half  cups  oatmeal,  one  cup  sugar 
(brown  or  white),  y2  cup  shortening, 
V2  cup  sour  milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  y2 
cup  raisins  or  dates,  y2  teaspoon  soda, 
white  flour  to  make  dough  stiff  enough 
to  roll.  MRS.  W.  F.  SCIIOPPE. 


Renewing  Faded  Burlap 
on  Walls 

First  be  sxire  the  bui'lap  is  free  from 
dust  and  any  grease  spots,  then  make 
sxire  it  is  not  loose  in  spots  on  wall.  If 
•there  are  grease  spots  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  gasoline. 
Allow  time  to  dry  thoroughly  after  clean¬ 
ing.  Now  apply  dark  green  or  moss- 
green  shingle  stain  with  any  good  paint 
brush  ;  brush  it  in  evenly.  Unless  it  is 
in  very  bad  condition  one  coat  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  shingle  stain  may  be  bought  for 
about  $1  per  gallon.  One  gallon  will  go 
a  long  way  on  a  wall,  as  it  will  stain 
about  12.)  to  150  sq.  ft.  of  new  wood 
siding.  On  the  burlap  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory  because  it  never  fades  and 
will  not  rub  off  as  most  green  paint  is 
apt  to  do.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in 
brown,  but  if  burlap  was  green  renew 
it  with  moss-green  or  the  dark  green. 
Do  not  try  to  change  the  color  to  brown. 

Paint  can  be  used,  but  the  shingle 
stain  is  better  in  every  way ;  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  easier  to  apply,  will  not  fade, 
will  not  rub  off  after  it  lias  dried  for  12 
hou  rs. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  even  shade  with 
green  dye  even  if  material  is  boiled  in  the 
dye,  as  we  have  tried  it  on  denim  and 
burlap.  mrs.  w.  D. 


Repairing  Old  Floors 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  for  a  preparation 
for  fixing  old  floors,  and  although  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  is  just  what 
the  inquirer  wants,  can  give  a  very  good 
substitute. 

Three  yeax-s  ago  we  moved  into  an  old 
house  that  had  very  badly  worn  floors, 
and  required  some  remedy  for  them  and 
finally  I  though  of  using  a  roofing  paper 
called  rubber  roofing  (although  there  is 
no  rubber  about  it).  We  bought  this 
roofing  and  applied  it  directly  on  the 
floor,  using  a  slight  application  of  fhe 
cement  used  to  apply  in  on  the  roof,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  cement 
on  top  ;  then  we  painted  the  floor  with  a 
good  floor  paint.  This  Spring  we  gave 
the  floor  in  the  sitting-room  a  coat  of 
varnish  and  it  looks  nearly  as  good  as  a 
new  floor.  There  is  apparently  no  wear 
to  be  seen  in  the  three  years’  use,  and  I 
believe  that  with  a  coat  of  paint  oc¬ 
casionally  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  clean ;  just  a  damp  mop  will 
take  up  all  dust,  and  does  not  stain 
easily. 

If  floor  is  very  rough  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  something  like  pulp  made  out 
of  old  newspapers  or  very  fine  sawdust 
in  the  worst  places,  although  if  too  much 
of  this  is  used  chairs  will  punch  holes 
through  the  paper.  p.  p.  z. 


The  Best  Way  to  Can  Com 

I  have  tried  several  ways  to  can  corn 
and  like  this,  my  own  way,  best.  Cut  the 
raw  corn  off  the  cob  by  just  shaving  the 
tips  of  the  kernels  and  then  scraping  the 
rest;  you  get  no  hulls  that  way,  and  it 
should  be  creamy.  When  you  get  a  lot  of 
cobs  pour  boiling  water  over  them  and 
let  them  boil  a  few  minutes,  then  pour 
that  water  into  the  scraped  corn,  add 
enough  to  make  it  as  for  serving  at  the 
table,  add  clear  water  if  you  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  water  from  the  cobs.  Now 
for  the  secret :  Put  that  all  on  the  stove 
and  heat  just  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring 
all  the  time  so  it  will  heat  evenly  and  not 
burn.  .Txist  as  it  boils  up  remove  from 
the  fire,  cool  a  little,  then  proceed  just 
as  always  in  cold  pack  method,  only  use 
warm  water  to  start  them  in  so  the  cans 
will  not  crack.  Process  three  hours.  Add 
the  salt  after  you  pxit  the  corn  in  the 
cans.  It  does  not  boil  so  dry  as  in  the 
other  rules,  and  has  a  delicious  flavor. 

MRS.  a.  c.  i. 
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PRICELESS  HOT  WATER 

At  a  price  which  will  surprise  you 

JUST  think  of  abundant  running 
hot  water  when  and  where  and 
how  you  want  it.  All  the  comfort 
and  health  which  it  brings  to  any 
household.  All  this  without  gas. 

With  the  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater,  you  can  have  a  gas¬ 
like  water-heating  service,  this 
priceless  boon  to  health  and  bodily 
comfort,  in  your  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Low-priced  and 
big-valued. 

Every  home-owner  without  gas  shoula 
investigate  this  new  household  con¬ 
venience .  All  the  dependability  of  a 
gas  water  heater,  but  burning  the  clean 
and  economical  Socony  Kerosene. 

PERFECTION  ' 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


„  BETTER  LIGHT 

At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  turning 
a  key  and  having  a 
brilliant  light  that 
Hoods  the  farthest 
corner  of  your  home 
and  barn.  What  a 
pleasui’e  and  com¬ 
fort  to  read  by  a 
the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
thx-ee  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  “Two-in- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFG.  CO.,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


good 


The 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Jirnt  one  of  our  wonderful  b*rg»lnH.  8et  com- 
prt8«8  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
T  II  Cl  6  back  lavatory,  and  a  ayphon  action,  waeh-down 

water  cloeet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  poet 
hinge  eeat;  all  china  index  faucet*,  nickel-plated 
c  At  nickel-plated  heavy  flttingH. 

bend  tor  j  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
Catalog  80  254  W.  34  Sb  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Av<u.  N.  Y.  C. 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


25<t  AND  75<t  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


■  ■  VI  oi/icu  tiuperior  work,  moderate  co«t. 

no..  4  ,  Prompt  deliveries  Write  for  correct  forme  and 

samples,  postpaid,  tree.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Maker,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  Ills  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . .* .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H,  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Don’t  let  the  green  pasture  fool 
you.  Your  cows  may  be  giving  a 
lot  of  milk,  but  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  it  on  grass  alone.  They  are 
also  making  it  from  the  protein 
and  lime  stored  in  their  bodies. 

Every  animal  needs  protein  for 
both  health  and  production.  Fresh  pas¬ 
ture  contains  some  protein,  but  not 
enough  to  support  the  cow  and  enable 
her  to  make  milk.  Unless  you  feed  her 
some  grain  with  the  grass  there  is  a  sad 
day  coming. 

When  the  cow  is  on  pasture  alone  she 
may  soon  drop  off  in  her  milk  yield.  It  is  then 
difficult  to  bring  her  production  up  until  she 
freshens  again.  She  may  go  into  the  Winter  in 
poor  condition  and  lose  money  for  you. 

Your  animals  want  a  feed  that  they 
can  convert  into  meat — milk — butter  fat.  The 
most  easily  convertible  of  all  protein  feeds  is 
Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Feed  it  in  your  grain  mix¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer  and  you'll  make  more 
money. 

Standard  for  30  Years 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  protein  feed  for  thirty  years.  It  is  the  best 
feeding  part  of  corn.  It  gives  you  the  most 
digestible  protein  per  dollar. 

You  can  get  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your 
feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer.  If  you  mix 
your  own  ration  your  main  protein  ingredient 
should  be  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

If  you  feed  a  ready-mixed  feed  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  from  a  manufacturer  who  uses  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  as  one  of  his  main  ingredients.  It 
makes  any  ration  better  and  more  profitable  to 
the  man  who  feeds  it. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  i  contains  several 
good  rations  for  summer  feeding. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  please 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you. 


7  Wouldn't  Go  Back 

io  ihe  old  burden  ^s^s4keaior 


Her  letter  shows  the  drudgery  and  inefficiency  of  ordinary  milk  strain¬ 
ing  methods.  You  can  rid  yourself  of  all  this  dirt  and  drudgery  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  assured  of 
absolutely  clean  milk  by 


The  only  strainer  on  the 
that  is  guaranteed  to  remove 
the  dirt  and  sediment  from  milk. 
Strains  thru  sterilized  cotton  discs 
tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strain¬ 
er.  No  cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen 
to  clean.  Only  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Purity  Strainers  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  World’s  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  us 
for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder.  Send  today! 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  trial  order. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  and  Calves 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  on  pasture.  The  pasture  is 
one  of  those  large,  bush-grown  areas  used 
for  pasture  so  commonly  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  good  feed  until  August, 
when  I  begin  feeding  millet,  green  oats, 
peavines  or  whatever  I  have.  Grain 
prices  here  are,  per  100  lbs. :  bran,  $1.75 ; 
oilmeal,  $2.65 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.45 ; 
cornmeal,  $2.50 ;  ground  oats,  $2.50 ;  glu¬ 
ten,  $2.40.  Please  send  me  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  ration  I  can  mix  for  my  cows. 
Ready-mixed  milk  grain  is  $2.50,  and 
carries  22  per  cent  protein.  I  would  mix 
my  own  if  I  could  save  any  by  doing  so. 
I  wish  a  mixture  to  feed  a  calf  which  I 
am  raising.  I  will  have  skim-milk  for 
her  all  Summer,  and  would  like  to  make 
a  good  growth  with  her  the  first  year,  as 
that  determines  the  size  of  cow  she  will 
make.  I  keep  Holstein  cows.  N.  w.  p. 

'Maine. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  prices  of 
grain  products  make  it  necessary  for  one 
to  purchase  carbohydrate  feeds  at  what 
appear  to  be  out-of-range  prices.  For  in¬ 
stance,  hominy  meal  today  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  gluten  feed— the  one  carries  23 
per  cent  of  protein  and  the  other  carries 
about  10  per  cent.  Cottonseed  meal  is 
about  the  only  product  that  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  and  this  is  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  protein  for  feeding  con¬ 
ditions.  Bran  is  very  strong,  being 
quoted  locally  at  $29  or  $30  in  bulk 
carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  which 
would  mean  at  the  rate  of  $35  or  $40 
by  the  bag  or  ton.  Oats  are  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  and  have  remained  cheap 
throughout  the  season,  being  quoted  in 
Chicago  at  around  45  or  50  cents  a 
bushel.  The  carry-over  of  oats  this  year 
is  unusually  heavy,  the  visible  supply 
exceeding  that  recorded  on  the  terminal 
markets  for  a  number  of  years." 

Assuming  that  the  cottonseed  meal  in 
question  carries  43  per  cent  of  protein, 
that  you  have  your  own  oats,  aud  that 
you  refer  to  gluten  feed  rather  than 
gluten  meal,  the  following  combination 
would  carry  18  or  19  per  cent  of  protein, 
which  is  quite  enought  to  feed  cows  of 
average  production  that  have  access  to 
the  kind  of  pasture  that  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  :  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

Feed  this  combination  in  proportion 
to  daily  production  of  each  cow  and  when 
the  cows  first  get  out  to  grass,  see  that 
they  get  some  roughage  in  the  form  of 
hay  that  will  ease  up  on  their  appetites 
and  facilitate  digestion.  This  combina¬ 
tion  in  my  opinion  would  be  better  than 
the  # average  mixed  feeds  carrying  more 
protein  and  it  will  enable  you  to  use 
home-grown  products  largely  in  your  com¬ 
bination.  If  you  do  not  produce  them 
yourself,  your  neighbors  probably  do,  and 
they  can  be  secured  at  less  than  the  pro¬ 
ducts  shipped  in  from  producing  areas. 

For  a  suitable  grain  ration  to  sup¬ 
plement  skim-milk  in  a  ration  fo’r  young 
calves  I  would  suggest  one  of  the  two 
leading  brands  of  proprietary  calf  meals. 
It  is  a  more  complicated  problem  to  home 
mix  calf  meals  than  to  home-mix  dairy 
feeds,  it  being  necessary  to  select  the  ani¬ 
mal  protein  carriers  and  other  constitu¬ 
ents  with  greater  care  and  accuracy.  A 
number  of  mixtures  of  simple  feeds  have 
been  suggested  by  experiment  stations, 
notably  the  Wisconsin  Station,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  and  it  might  be  to  your  advantage 
to  write  to  Prof.  Morrison,  at  Madison, 
and  ask  for  the  results  of  their  calf  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  wherein  home-grown  sim¬ 
ple  mixed  calf  feeds  were  compared. 

A  number  of  investigations  have  been 
inaugurated  with  the  objective  of  indicat¬ 
ing  the  possible  size  of  animals  by  making 
comparative  measurements  such  as  heart 
girth,  width  between  the  eyes,  length  of 
the  head,  and  height  at  the  withers.  All 
of  which  is  based  upon  the  suggestion  that 
their  is  a  certain  correlation  in  growth 
that  manifests  itself.  Obviously,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances  or  conformation  are  a 
safe  index  to  internal  function.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  Iowa  'Station  a  number  of 
years  ago,  a  study  of  feeders’  heads  was 
made.  It  was  found  that  the  popular 
type  of  beef  animal  carried  more  or  less 


MORE 


CREAM 

PROFITS 


POR  full  profits  you  need  all 
A  the  butter  fat,  and  you  get  it 
with  a  Renfrew  Cream  Separator. 
When  your  herd  increases  you 
can  have  the  increased  capac¬ 
ity  without  buying  a  new  sep¬ 
arator  because  of  the  Renfrew 
-  *  “Interchan  ge- 

able  capacity.” 


_  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Moving  parts  are  in 
dust-proof,  oil-proof, ^ 
leak-proof  housing. 

No  exposed  gears 
to  catch  clothing.  High 
crank  and  low  supply 
tank.  So  simple  and  easy 
to  run  that  a  child  can 
operate  it. 

Write  for  interesting  folder 
— " Dairying  for  Profit.” 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 
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GLECKNER 

The  Name  to  Look  for 
When  You  Buy 

HARNESS 


For  46  years  GLECKNER  has  stood 
for  dependable  quality  and  reasonable 
prices  in  Harness. 

GLECKNER  1000  “Thousan”  1000 
Harness  (illustrated  above),  our  latest 
product,  is  a  full  sized,  standardized 
Harness  and  is  made  in  large  lots  which 
reduces  the  cost  to  YOU.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let 
you  examine  it  and  try  out  its  easy  ad¬ 
justments  and  who  will  guarantee  it  to 
you. 

Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet. 

“Outfitting  the  Horse” 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  AND  SONS  CO. 

CANTON,  PA. 

46  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 


NOW’S  the  time  you  want  your 
horses  on  the  job.  Apply  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  strained, 
swollen  tendons  orlameness  of  anykind. Known 
for  41  years  as  the  quick,  reliable  remedy  for 
the  many  ailments  of  horses’  legs  and  hoofs. 
Apply  it  yourself.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Don’t  be 
without  it  another  day.  $1.50  at  druggists,  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  | 

PRODUCTION 
BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PMla. 


FORSALEOR  EXCHANGE  tE^:d£ 

ECHO  SYLVIA  CLYDE  PONTIAC  No.  358,759 

Calved,  April  18th,  1921.  H  white;  Registered.  Two 
crosses  to  May  Echo  Sylvia,  World’s  Champion  Cow. 
A  show  bull.  Sure  breeder.  Come  and  see  him 
and  his  heifers  just  fresh.  Sold  to  avoid  inbreed¬ 
ing.  T,  B.  tested  and  clean.  Price,  $750 
EDWARD  S.  CONE  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-«rade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

&  Accredited  Cattle— Springers, 
Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


Brown  Swiss  Calves  show  stock.  Cheap. 

HAROLD  PICKETT  Knowlesvllle,  N.  Y. 


Young  Red  Foxes  For  Sale 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 
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DOGS 

•••  1 

HOUNDS-HOUNDS 


BROTHER  SPORTSMAN  and  COON  HUNTER 

Next  Fall,  when  good  dogs  are  searce  and  high 
priced  you  will  be  kicking  yourself  because  you 
haven’t  got  one.  Get  my  prices  on  coon,  fox,  skunk, 
rabbit  and  beagle  hounds.  Pups  from  3  mos.  to  10 
mos.  old  e.C.  LYTLE,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


Female  FOX  TERRIER 

2^2  yrs.  old,  $20.  Female  Collie,  sable  and  white, 
great  matron,  $12.  Registered  female  collie,  $20, 
Fox  Terrier  pups,  $15.  Spaniels,  female  pups,  $5. 
Collie  pups,  $5  and  $10.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 


FOR  sale: 

Pedigreed  Walker  Fox  Hound  Puppies 

Sired  by  a  wonderful  grandson  of  old  "Lee.”  $15 
each.  ADRIAN  A.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N.Y. 


Strong,  Healthy  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

from  Highelass,  registered  stock.  Best  type.  Intel¬ 
ligent.  Make  real  watchdogs  and  companions.  Must 
please  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  An  opportun¬ 
ity  to  own  a  real  one.  Write  now. 

ESBENSHADE  Turkey  Farm  Ronks,  Pa. 


For  Sale-9  Airedale  Puppies  female.  Entitled  to  re¬ 
gistry.  Price,  $10  each.  B,  M,  JAROINE,  Spring  Mount,  Pa.  Bo*  45 


Airnrleloo  A h  around  dog.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  See  before 

HllUUdiCS  you  buy.  Shady  Side  Farms,  Madison,  N.Y. 


Puppies 


from  Airedale  bitch  and  cow  dog.  Males, 
$5;  females, $2;  cow  dogs,  $15.  Heg.  Aire¬ 
dale  puppies.  0.  NVE  takenood,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies 

10-wks.  old.  Sable  head  markings  and  one  tiny  body  spot. 

BEAUTIES.  $15  each.  GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Bonnton.  H.  J. 


OWNERS  of  SABLE  or  WHITE  COLLIE  BITCHES 

Breed  to  Best  White  Studs  in  East.  Further  particulars 
w  rite  GLENGA  E  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Dandies.  E.  E,  HARDING  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Pnllia  Pnnnipc  Farm  raised;  pedigreed;  the  better 
DUIIIC  ruppico  sort,  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l‘a. 


Westridge  Police  Kennels,  £in 

breed  them.  BOARDING— BREEDING-HANDLING— SALES  &  SERVICE 


Cor  Colo  A  i  md  o  I  a  Dune  The  all-around  farm  dog  and 
ror  oale— Airedale  rups  woodchuck  hunter.  Males, 

$10;  females,  $5.  Meric  Phillips,  Red  Creek.  N.  Y. 


Police  Peps 


Imported  stock.  $25  and  $S5. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  d 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Strut,  New  York 
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similarity  in  the  conformation  and  shape 
and  proportion  of  the  head  and  the  rate 
of  gain  was  accurately  forecast  by  com¬ 
paring  certain  specific  measurements.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  however,  that  a 
careful  survey  of  an  animal’s  conforma¬ 
tion  is  quite  as  indicative  and  competent 
to  rely  upon  as  measurements  ordinarily 
collaborated  by  the  individual,  for  after 
all,  “it  is  the  eye  of  the  master  that  fat- 
teneth  his  cattle.”  Age  and  size  bear  a 
certain  relationshop,  and  weight  for  age 
is  an  important  factor.  However,  so  many 
things  can  happen  to  a  calf  carrying  one 
measurement  or  another  in  the  way  of 
efficient  or  inefficient  feeding  and  nutri¬ 
tion  that  it  requires  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  caretaker  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  normal  or  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  growing  of  calves  under  a  “guess 
and  go”  system  is  at  best  disappointing, 
for  it.  is  steady  normal  growth  that  counts 
in  the  end.  F.  c.  M. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  1,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
'States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


'No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . 
(No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

iSpring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

■Standard  middlings 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings  . .  .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43#%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . 


Per  bu. 
$0,591/8 


1.34% 
1.32% 
Per  ton 
.$34.90 
.  36.90 
.  36.40 
.  49.40 
.  44.65 
.  40.90 
.  44.15 
.  49.15 
.  48.60 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  prices  quoted  in  Boston  are: 
New  York  and  Michigan  delaine,  46  to 
47c;  three-eighths  blood  combing,  45c; 
quarter  blood,  42  to  43c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  47  to  48c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  45  to  46c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  43  to  44c.  Texas  'fine  scoured 
basis,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  Oregon  Eastern 
Clothing,  $1  to  $1.05. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18.  —  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

June  24-26. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  annual  meeting;  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

June  29-.Tuly  4. — Eighth  annual  poul¬ 
try  judging  school,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-9. — -Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangesburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Sewage  Disposal 

I  have  your  articles  on  the  construction 
of  a  septic  tank,  and  wish  to  ask  if  some¬ 
thing  cheaper  and  lighter  than  soil  pipe 
or  sewer  pipe  will  do  to  carry  the  stock 
from  the  closet  up  through  the  roof? 

Falconer,  N.  Y.  j.  \v.  b. 

I  do  not  understand  your  reference  to 
soil  pipe  and  closet  in  the  construction 
of  septic  tanks,  and  presume  that  you 
have  confused  two  different  systems  of 
sewage  disposal.  Septic  tanks  are  built 
out  of  doors,  beneath  the  ground,  and  are 
not  ventilated,  though  some  recommend 
a  vent  in  the  pipe  between  tank  and 
house  to  prevent  backward  flow  of  gases 
from  the  tank.  Such  a  vent  would  not 
need  to  be  carried  to  the  roof,  however, 
and  any  protected  opening  would  do.  The 
traps  of  the  house  plumbing  should  pre¬ 
vent  such  return  of  gas,  if  modern  plumb¬ 
ing  is  used.  m.  b.  D. 


Whether  you  have  5  or 
500  Cows  there  is  a 


De  Laval  Milker 

For  your  needs  and  purse 

WHETHER  you  have  5  or  500  cows  or  more  to  milk,  there 
is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs  and 
purse.  More  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
prove  that  they  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  labor, 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  and  by  making 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  will  save  you  at  least  $20  per  cow  per  year. 
You  will  find  a  De  Laval  easy  to  own,  easy  to  operate  and  easy 
to  pay  for.  It  will  please  both  you  and  your  cows  and  your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  sooner. 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outfits  sold  for 

$175.£2 

and  up,  depending 
on  the  size  of  herd 


EASY  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 

A  small  payment  down  (from 
10%  to  25%)  will  put  a  De  Laval 
Milker  to  work  for  you.  Then  the 
easy  monthly  payments  can  more 
than  be  met  by  the  savings  it 
rqpkes  for  you.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  1030 

1 65  B’ way ,  New  Y  ork  600 Jackson  Blvd . ,  Chicago 
Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  Catalog 
(check  which). 

Name . 


Town . 

State. . R.F.D. . .  .No.  Cows. . . . 


GUERNSEYS 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 
CHEDCO  MARLBOROUGH 

Dropped  May  5,  1924 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664.  Double  grandson 
Imp  King  of  the  May.  Dam:  Elise  of  the  Oaks,  A.R. 
92187.  10567.80  lbs.  milk,  540.72  lbs.  bntterfat,  Class  F. 
13357.7  lbs.  milk,  710  70  lbs.  butterfat  Class  C. 

C.  E,  COTTING,  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  growswatch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
Jb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowinthe  Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs.  Pigs  6  to  7  wks. 
old  $0  each,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $0.50  each.  I  will 
crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  do 
charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good 
stock  for  feeding. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.  -  Tel.  0086  -  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  96  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  96.50  ;  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  t>  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  97.60  eaeh.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  60c  eaeh  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRESatHighwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St.,  PWte.,  Pt 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs  Jery^ason- 

able  prices.  Write  BBOOKSIliK.  KAKM,  Mi  delict  own,  Virginia 


OUROCS 


Orion  and  .Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  St  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  AGES 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bef 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


IIROrS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED- 
^  ING,  MATURE  STOCK. 

PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0  Box  15,  Bradford,  N  Y 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pipe 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  llviO 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Fnroefdalp  liiiflrntov?  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 

roresioaie  uuernseys  mai«  for  sale,  write  us  your 

wants.  RICHARD  D.  DoFOREST  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

.*.  GOATS 

Pure  Toggenburg  Milking  Does  &usau£ 

CHARLES  GRANT.  KEYPORT.  N.  J.  Box  BS  R.  F.  0.  2 


D|  Choice  Registered  April  pigs,  $12.50  each.  Big 

•  I.  U.  o  type,  well  bred  stock.  K.  II I  LI,,  Seneea  Kails,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~~] 


milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Bent  cow  for  the'Venerai 
farmer.  Write  ua.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinfftonrille,  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  Front  Wavertree  Hall  SSffl 

the  World’s  Dairy  Record h  and  also  produce*  the  be«t 
beef.  Younft  bull*  of  hiirh  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
for  sale.  M.  K.  UIIUHC'HILL  NttWOOMft,  tirotnwood,  Virginia 
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You  Can’t  Milk  a 

Fly-Pestered  Cow  Dry 

She  retains  the  last — the  richest. 

That’s  why  your  milk  always  tests  lower  in  butter- 
fat  during  fly-time. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

— has  th odor  of  the  pines 

Pleasant  and  healthful  to  folks,  but  repelling  to 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Remember,  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  the  fly  chaser 
with  a  kick. 

It’s  the  odor  that  does  it. 

It  does  not  taint  the  milk,  gum  the  hair  nor  blister. 
It  is  most  economical  to  use.  A  single  gallon  will 
last  the  average  farmer  all  summer. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump , 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse¬ 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Plan. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and  every 
cent  receive 
promptly 

Write  now  Cor  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


ftfoieTcneo.TftAM  mask 


The 

Original 
Fly  Repellent* 

Protect  your  cows  I 
’and  horses  from  flies < 
and  other  insects  andj 
they  will  repay  you* 
well.  Stop  that  worry¬ 
ing,  stamping,  switch¬ 
ing,  that  cuts  down  j 
vitality,  uses  up  en- . 
ergy,  makes  them  lose  | 
flesh  and  do  less  work. 
SHOO-FLY  means  al 

"third  more  milk. 

SHOO-FLY  aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores,  pre- , 
vents  infection  and  keeps  poultry-houses  clear  | 
1  of  mites  and  lice.  I 

Used  by  dairymen  for  40  years.  If  your  dealer! 
cannot  supply  you,  send  SI. 50  and  get  1-2  gal.1 
SHOO-FLY — enough  to  protect  5  cows  for  a  I 
!  month — and  a  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  (reg.  $2 1 
1  value).  Money  back  guarantee.  Address  Dept.  F| 

|  SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CC.,  1310  N.  10th  St„  Phila.,  Penna.  | 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ _ _ _ , _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You  can  now’  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo 
with  a  part  of  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A 
wonderful  long-life  silo, 
plus  a  buying  plan  that 
fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
creosoted  staves;  extra 
heavy  hoops  with  over¬ 
size  threads,  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe 
or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs  —  no  iron 
to  frost  your  fingers. 
Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm- 
proof  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.,  Mfg.,Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
silos,  shingles  and  field  drain 
tile  for  June  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  prices.  Send  us  your 
house  and  barn  bills  to  figure. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can’t  too  soon  learn  tbo  saving:  and  satisfaction  in  using: 

CURA -BOS  (FTZZ}V)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  is  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 

Cura-Bos  and  Save-The-Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 


|^(  w  W  Man’s  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  pnea. 
Mg  g—g  Only  $25.  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
|\i  V/a  JL  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 

voster.  Process  Co.,  Suliuu,  Kuos. 


vm  well  grown  cows  ryes,  nur 
\1  can  we  produce,  them  ecoi 
V\  o mically?  Read  the  latest 
*4  book. 

\£ioe  Stock  in  the  East 
.  bq  Philip  R.  Park 

7  /  p  It's  free  write  to-day 


C^s>Park.  (£>£>o//ard  Q> 

3  34  HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N.Y 


Wanted— County  Agent,  Man  or  Woman  anteed^arti- 

cle  used  by  every  farmer.  Good  income. 

Purity  Stamping  Co.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Weak  Heifer 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  four-year- 
old  heifer?  She  has  not  freshened  yet 
but  I  expect  her  to  within  a  couple  of 
weeks.  She  eats  fairly  well  but  takes  a 
long  time  to  do  it.  When  I  let  her  out 
she  moves  about  slowly  and  seems  to 
drag  her  feet  along  and  weave  about 
when  she  walks.  She  is  always  the  last 
one  to  come  in  the  barn  and  the  last 
one  to  go  out.  She  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  life.  A.  j. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  heifer  apparently  is  not  eating 
enough  of  her  ration  to  keep  her  strong. 
It  is  also  quite  likely  that  the  ration  is 
lacking  in  needed  vitamines  and  mineral 
matters.  It  would  therefore  be  well  to 
add  to  each  100  lbs.  of  concentrate  feed 
3  lbs.  of  a  mineral  such  as  slaked  lime, 
ground  limestone,  ground  phosphate  rock 
or  steamed  honemeal  and  feed  to  all  of 
the  cows,  in  addition  to  allowing  free 
access  to  salt  in  rock  or  block  form.  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  would  be  preferable 
for  the  cow  feeding,  when  green  grazing 
crop  is  not  available,  and  silage  or  roots 
are  also  needed  as  succulence  or  laxative 
during  the  Winter  season. 

We  should  advise  you  to  examine  the 
cow’s  teeth.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the 
molars  is  split,  or  diseased,  or  that  sharp 
points  interfere  with  mastication  of  feed. 
That  might  account  for  the  slow  eating, 
and  could  easily  be  adjusted.  In  some 
cases  of  the  sort  we  find  the  shells  or 
crowns  of  the  premolar  milk  molar  teeth 
lodged,  instead  of  having  come  away.  The 
teeth  referred  to  are  the  first  three  grind¬ 
ers  above  and  below,  on  each  side.  They 
come  in  a  milk  or  temporary  teeth  and 
are  replaced  by  permanent  molars  when 
the  animal  is  between  three  and  four 
years  of  age.  These  shells  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  forceps  when  found  adhering 
to  the  true  molars  or  jammed  between 
them  and  the  cheek  or  tongue.  We  have 
seen  many  young  cattle  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  tuberculous  make  a  quick  recovery 
and  develop  well  after  the  milk  tooth 
crowns  had  been  removed  in  Spring.  • 

If  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  in  normal 
condition  and  not  possibly  the  cause  of 
the  weak  condition  have  a  veterinarian 
apply  the  tuberculin  test,  as  tuberculosis 
often  causes  just  such  symptoms  as  you 
described.  The  disease  is  incurable  and 
contagious  and  necessitates  disposal  of  the 
affected  animal  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  State  law  which  the  veterinarian,  if 
necessary,  will  explain.  The  test  is  ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  to  an  unaffected  animal 
and  cannot  possible  cause  the  disease. 

It  would  be  best  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  have  the  animal  tested  by  the  in- 
tradermic  method.  That  consists  in  in¬ 
jecting  a  few  drops  of  special  tuberculin 
into  the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold  at  the 
root  of  the  tail.  A  reaction  to  the  test 
consists  in  a  pea-like  enlargement  at  the 
point  of  injection  of  the  tuberculin  and 
it  persists  for  72  hours  or  even  a  little 
longer.  No  temperatures  have  to  be 
taken  with  a  thermometer  before  or  after 
the  injection  of  tuberculin.  If  the  heifer 
is  not  tuberculous  then  it  is  likely  that 
she  has  swallowed  a  wire  or  other  sharp 
object  causing  incurable  heart  disease,  or 
she  may  he  carrying  a  dead  calf  which 
should  he  removed.  A.  s.  A. 


Preparing  for  Winter  Feed 

This  coming  Winter  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  feed :  ground  oats, 
ground  corn  and  cobs,  ground  buckwheat, 
cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  gluten how 
many  parts  of  each  would  you  mix?  Is 
bran  necessary?  If  it  is.  how  much? 
This  would  be  fed  with  Timothy  hay, 
cornstalks,  green  oats.  h.  M, 

New  York. 

‘For  Winter  feeding  dairy  cows  of 
average  production,  it  is  well  to  provide 
a  mixture  carrying  between  22  and  24 
per  cent  of  protein.  This  combination 
does  best  when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
some  succulence  like  silage  or  moistened 
beet  pulp  and  when  supplemented  with 
clover  hay  and  Alfalfa  hay  rather  than 
Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks,  as  you  have 
indicated. 

The  following  combination  of  1.000 
lbs.  can  be  modified,  of  course,  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  the  quatities  of  each  product  that 
can  be  home-grown,  hut  under  average 
circumstances  they  would  provide  the 
stipulated  amount  of  protein  and  would 
result  in  an  economical  production  of 
milk,  when  fed  to  cows  of  known  useful¬ 
ness  and  value.  It  is  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  that  counts  rather  than 
the  number  of  cows  milked  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  profit.  “Every  cow  in  the 
herd  a  profitable  cow”  is  a  slogan  that 
should  be  hung  over  the  front  and  back 
door  of  every  dairy  farm,  and  if  you  will 
use  your  scales  and  eyes  and  determine 
the  profitable  from  the  unprofitable  pro¬ 
ducers,  then  the  following  grain  mixture 
will  do  the  rest,  provided  it  is  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  supplemental  feeds  in¬ 
dicated  above :  150  lbs.  ground  oats,  250 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  150  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 

Bran  is  an  ash  carrying  constituent 
and  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  every 
ration  intended  for  growing  animals  or 
bearing  animals,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
where  one  has  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  In 
the  absence  of  these  legumes,  I  certainly 
would  add  100  lbs.  of  bran  to  this  mix¬ 
ture,  in  which  event  I  should  increase 
the  oilmeal  to  150  lbs.  instead  of  100  lbs. 

F.  C.  M. 


Sensible  Talk  About  Goats 

.1  am  thinking  of  buying  some  goats  for 
my  home  supply  of  milk,  and  have  four 
children.  Will  you  tell  me  the  simple 
things  about  keeping  a  goat?  What  breed 
should  I  look  for?  How  handle  and  care 
for  a  goat?  MRS.  F.  E. 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  milk  goats, 
any  more  than  there  is  of  cows ;  all  three 
breeds  which  are  raised  in  this  country 
are  fine  milkers  and  answer  well  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  Nubian  is  the  largest,  easiest  to 
keep,  and  gives  the  sweetest  and  richest 
milk.  The  Saanans  are  large  white  goats 
that  are  heavy  milkers,  but  like  the  Tog- 
genbergs,  their  milk  is  very  low  in  butter- 
fat,  and  often  poor  in  flavor.  The  breed 
that  you  like  best  is  the  one  to  select. 

Milk  goats  breed  once  a  year  the  same 
as  a  cow,  and  should  be  handled  along 
the  very  same  lines.  Any  dairy  feed  that 
is  good  for  cows,  is  equally  as  good  for 
milk  goats.  A  (field  of  brush  or  browse 
is  the  ideal  pasture  for  goats,  as  they  are 
browsers  and  not  grazers,  although  they 
will  take  to  the  grass  in  the  absence  of 
brush,  but  will  not  do  so  well  upon  it. 

A  good  milk  goat,  or  two  of  them,  will 
supply  your  family  with  the  best  of  milk 
at  the  lowest  price,  but  like  the  cow,  there 
are  troubles  to  arise  with  these  little 
animals,  and  you  must  not  expect  all 
smooth  sailing  in  any  line  of  endeavor. 
The  goat  is  not  meant  to  compete  with 
the  cow,  each  has  its  place.  Where  land 
is  high  in  price  and  the  pocketbook  small, 
the  milk  goat  properly  cared  for  will 
solve  the  milk  problem,  as  they  can  he 
kept  in  small  places  where  a  cow  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

'It  is  a  good  goat  that  gives  two  quarts 
per  day  and  keeps  it  up  for  several 
months ;  some  goats  have  made  marvelous 
yields,  hut  you  must  remember  that  some 
cows  of  the  various  breeds  have  also 
made  astonishing  records,  yet  if  you  were 
to  go  out  and  buy  one  for  family  use,  you 
would  not  expect  to  get  one  of  the  high- 
record  animals  unless  you  paid  a  record 
price.  So  it  is  with  the  milk  goat ;  a 
good  grade  doe,  Toggenberg  or  Nubian 
cross,  will  solve  the  problem  for  you  at 
a  moderate  cost ;  around  $40  to  $50  each 
for  mature  does. 

Goats  giving  a  heavy  yield  of  milk 
cannot  he  sent  by  express  safely,  and  you 
should  buy  yearling  does  that  have  been 
bred  before  shipment,  or  does  that  are 
dry.  This  will  give  the  goats  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  their 
new  homes  before  kidding  time  comes.  A 
high-bred  milking  doe  is  an  affectionate 
animal,  being  greatly  attached  to  the  one 
who  milks  it  and  will  transfer  all  the  af¬ 
fections  it  would  have  shared  with  its 
own  kids  to  its  milker. 

WTLLET  RANDALL. 
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Rough  Plumage;  Chick 
Mash 

1.  Is  it  true  that  when  a  young  chick’s 
feathers  stick  out  they  are  not  healthy? 
I  have  several  which  have  loose-looking 
feathers  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  treat  them.  2.  Will  you  give  a  grow¬ 
ing  mash  for  chicks?  g.  m.  r. 

1.  Rough  plumage  is  not  an  indication 
of  thrift ;  if  chicks  display  this  condi¬ 
tion  look  for  the  cause  in  care  or  feed¬ 
ing  or  in  the  presence  of  body  lice  or  red 
mites  about  their  quarters.  A  few  chicks 
in  a  flock  may  be  out  of  condition  with¬ 
out  indicating  that  the  care  of  the  flock 
is  wrong,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
flock  should  not  present  an  unkempt  ap¬ 
pearance. 

2.  A  mash  for  growing  chicks  may  be 
made  from  two  or  three  parts  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  each  of  eornmeal, 
flour  middlings  or  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  For 
chicks  under  five  or  six  weeks  of  age  the 
meat  scrap  should  be  ground  scrap,  or 
else  sifted  to  remove  the  coarse  pieces  of 
bone  and  meat,  and  the  hulls  should  be 
sifted  from  the  ground  oats.  M.  B.  d. 


Wanted — A  Larger  Leghorn 

I  am  glad  to  see  on  page  836  that 
George  A.  Cosgrove  advocates  the  large 
White  Leghorn.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  for  one  to 
win  a  worth-while  prize  at  a  poultry 
show  with  a  bird  of  useful  size.  The 
judges  favored  the  neat,  trim  little  speci¬ 
mens  but  little  larger  than  crows.  When 
records  began  to  be  kept  it  was  found 
that  usually  the  smaller  and  more  active 
specimens  of  American-bred  Leghorns 
were  the  best  layers.  This  gave  the 
breeders  of  these  another  argument  for 
breeding  small  birds.  Tom  Barron  came 
over  with  his  big  lop-combed  birds  and 
demonstrated  that  they  could  outlay  the 
average  American  runt.  And  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  egg  farms 
are  stocked  with  the  English  strain  of 
Leghorns. 

Breeders  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
neat,  trim  American-bred  type  loudly  con¬ 
demned  the  big  coarse  birds  with  the 
“beefy”  lop-comb  from  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
as  little  excuse  for  the  big,  ugly  English 
birds  as  for  the  little  pigeon-like  speci¬ 
men  that  was  so  popular  in  the  American 
show-room.  The  English  breeder  in  his 
effort  to  produce  a  bird  that  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  her  worth  in  the  laying  pen 
seemed  to  have  utterly  overlooked  appear¬ 
ance,  with  the  result  many  birds  were 
large,  coarse,  with  enormous  combs  lying 
completely  down  over  one  eye  and  having 
a  narrow  tail  standing  at  almost  a  right- 
angle  to  the  body.  The  American  breeder 
in  his  mad  endeavor  to  win  as  many  blue 
ribbons  as  possible  evolved  a  bird  that 
was  undoubtedly  handsome  but  in  many 
cases,  about  as  useless  asibe  young  lady 
who  attends  high  school  in  the  near-by 
village  and  polishes  her  nails,  paints  her 
cheeks  and  powders  her  nose  while  it 
is  turned  at  a  high  angle  in  disgust  at 
the  odor  of  her  mother’s  boiled  dinner 
cooking  in  the  kitchen. 

The  trap-nest  has  shown  that  birds  of 
the  heavier  breeds  can  lay  well.  In  fact, 

I  believe  the  world’s  record  is  held  by  a 
Black  Orpington  in  Australia.  There  is 
no  reason  why  breeders  cannot  improve 
the  size  of  their  laying  stock.  It  is  true 
that  even  among  the  larger  breeds  the 
coarsest  birds  are  not  usually  the  best 
layers.  But  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  superior  laying  qualities  cannot  be 
bred  into  the  larger  type  of  Leghorns.  Of 
course  the  extremely  coarse  type  should 
be  avoided. 

Last  year  when  our  first  broilers  were 
ready  for  market  we  had  about  closed  a 
deal  with  a  commission  merchant  to  han¬ 
dle  them.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
along  nicely  in  the  negotiations  till  he 
asked  what  breed  they  were.  When  told 
they  were  Leghorns  he  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  These  birds 
were  of  the  English  strain  and  had  been 
w’ell  fattened  in  a  pen  where  exercise  was 
limited.  As  I  visited  another  commission 
house  I  noticed  a  large  truck  standing 
across  the  street  loaded  with  White  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers.  The  owner  was  trying  to 
sell  these  to  the  dealer,  who  informed 
him  that  he  could  not  use  them.  After 
the  man  had  left  I  approached  the  dealer 
and  he  told  me  he  had  all  the  broilers  he 
could  use.  When  asked  what  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  he  said  he  had  been  paying  30c  but, 
as  stated,  he  was  not  buying.  I  induced 
him  to  agree  to  look  at  those  I  bad  pro¬ 
vided  'I  would  drive  round.  He  bought 
them  at  40c  and  offered  to  buy  all  I  had 
at  the  same  price.  The  first  man  re¬ 
ferred  to  saw  the  load  standing  across  the 
street  while  I  was  talking  with  the  dealer 
who  bought  them.  He  later  bought  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  at  40c.  These  birds  sold 
because  they  weighed  from  one-fourth  to 
a  half  pound  more  than  other  stuff  they 
had  or  could  buy.  I  had  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  a  widely  advertised  laying  strain 
which  I  was  compelled  to  hold  a  week 
longer  before  I  could  get  them  up  to  the 
desired  weight. 


On  the  Atlantic  market  birds  up  to  1% 
lbs.  are  called  broilers,  while  those  from 
1%  to  2%  lbs.  are  called  friers.  These 
weights  vary  somewhat  with  the  season. 
Some  dealers  call  all  young  stuff  friers, 
Later  in  the  Spring  when  the  supply  be¬ 
comes  more  plentiful  buyers  are  more  dis¬ 
criminating  and  it  is  hard  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  but  the  so-called  friers.  The  poul- 
tryman  with  the  poorly-grown  small  type 
bird  finds  it  difficult  to  find  a  market  at 
any  source.  We  have  not  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  White  Leghorns  to  a  weight 
greater  than  about  1 %  lbs.,  and  these 
must  be  from  vigorous  large-type  stock. 

When  once  familiar  with  the  White 
Leghorn  broilers  buyers  really  prefer 
them,  if  fattened  in  confinement.  Under 
such  conditions  the  meat  is  tender.  When 
allowed  free  range  these  active  birds  will 
have  flesh  about  as  hard  and  tough  as 
the  muscle  of  a  trained  prize-fighter.  Buy¬ 
ers  do  not  prefer  them  because  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  flesh,  but  at  this 
age  they  are  usually  well  feathered  and 
easily  dressed,  what  pin  feathers  there 
are  not  showing  much.  The  l1/* -lb.  birds 
of  the  larger  breeds  with  their  innumer¬ 
able  dark  pin  feathers  do  not  appeal  to 
the  average  buyer.  Why  not  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  useful  Leghorn  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  her  carcass  and  that 
of  the  bank-roll  at  the  same  time? 

Georgia.  j.  p.  pkickett. 


Feeding  Small  Flock 

What  is  a  good  ration  for  12  R.  I.  Red 
pullets?  I  am  feeding  them  now  equal 
parts  by  measure  of  whole  corn  and  oats 
twice  a  day,  a  quart  to  a  feeding,  and 
scraps  of  meat  and  bread,  etc.,  from  the 
table.  How  many  day-old  chicks  can  you 
safely  put  under  a  hen  and  would  it  be 
best  to  set  her  on  some  eggs  for  a  few 
days  first?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
utilize  wood  ashes  and  chicken  manure? 

New  Hampshire.  T.  B.  w. 

A  few  hens  having  the  run  of  the  farm 
need  little  else  than  what  you  are  feeding 
now,  though  in  the  Winter  they  should 
have  some  ground  feed  in  addition  and 
this  should  contain  meat,  unless  they 
have  milk.  One  of  the  commonly  used 
dry  mashes,  formulas  for  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  in  these  columns  will  be 
suitable. 

It  will  be  best  to  let  the  hens  sit  for 
a  few  days  before  giving  them  day-old 
chicks,  these  being  put  under  them  at 
night,  perhaps  15  to  20  to  a  hen,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  the  size  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  hen. 

Wood  ashes  and  poultry  manure  should 
not  be  mixed  before  use,  as  the  ashes 
cause  a  loss  of  some  part  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  manure.  Either  may  be  applied  to 
the  soil  alone  and  harrowed  in,  the  other 
to  be  applied  later,  though  I  presume  that 
there  would  be  no  appreciable  loss  if  both 
were  mixed  and  applied  together,  so  long 
as  they  were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
pile  out  of  the  ground.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Age  of  the  Egg 

I  noticed  some  inquiries  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  blood  spots  in  eggs.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  electric  lights  I  made  a  candling  out¬ 
fit  with  a  flashlight  and  cardboard  box. 
I  cut  a  hole  about  the  size  of  the  lens  of 
the  light  in  the  box.  By  putting  the  flash¬ 
light  into  the  box  so  the  light  shines 
through  the  hole  I  can  see  the  bloodspot 
in  the  egg  when  I  hold  it  up  to  the  light 
and  turn  it  over.  I  do  it  in  a  dark  room. 
By  experience  one  can  learn  to  do  it 
quickly.  White-shelled  eggs  are  easier 
to  candle.  I  sell  my  eggs  at  the  roadside, 
and  am  sure  I  give  satisfaction,  as  many 
of  my  customers  become  regular  ones.  A 
man  told  me  some  roadside  markets  sold 
eggs  that  made  him  think  they  bought 
and  sold  cold  storage  eggs.  I  write  on 
the  containers  the  date  when  eggs  are 
laid,  and  never  sell  any  more  than  a 
week  old.  To  sell  poor  eggs  is  very  bad 
business,  we  all  know.  We  should  know 
exactly  the  age  of  the  eggs  we  sell. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  e.  d.  kimberly. 

We  have  reasonable  proof  that  some  of 
the  people  who  conduct  roadside  stands 
are  not  giving  the  public  a  square  deal. 
Some  of  them  have  a  habit  of  buying  eggs 
by  the  case  from  cold  storage.  They  un¬ 
pack  these  eggs  from  the  cases,  repack 
in  small  packages  and  sell  as  “fresh 
laid.”  These  people  are  not  farmers,  but 
dealers.  Some  of  them  run  a  roadside 
stand  as  an  adjunct  or  sideline  for  a 
store  in  town — working  off  some  of  their 
shop-worn  goods  at  a  little  less  than  flown 
prices.  Such  things  are  injuring  the 
business  and  reacting  upon  farmers.  The 
practice,  if  continued,  will  force  the  State 
to  regulate  the  business  through  inspec¬ 
tion  and  license. 


actual  reduction  of  shipments  than  has 
been  brought  about  by  frosts.  As  a  rule 
the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  expected, 
and  the  outlook  is  still  quite  good  for 
the  mid-season  fruit  and  vegetable  crop. 

Supplies  have  come  to  market  in  about 
the  same  quantity  as  in  recent  seasons, 
but  now  and  then  something  like  a  short¬ 
age  has  brought  an  upturn  in  the  price. 
These  welcome  little  advances  are  likely 
to  occur  from  time  to  time  in  early  sea¬ 
sons,  because  of  the  gaps  between  the 
shipments  of  one  section  and  another. 
Vegetables  have  been  selling  mostly  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  last  season,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  but  a  good  demand  for  fruit  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  extreme  prices  paid  for 
early  arrivals  of  California  cantaloupes 
and  cherries  and  southern  peaches. 

Florida  melons  started  in  northern 
markets  early  in  May  at  $2.50  each,  but 
worked  down  to  $1  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Between  drouth  and  the  light 
acreage  the  supply  is  likely  to  be  moder¬ 
ate  for  sometime  to  come.  The  first 
California  cantaloupes  brought  $14  a 
crate  or  about  25  cents  each  at  wholesale. 

A  NEW  PACK 

This  new  method  of  packing  will  make 
it  easier  to  put  up  fancy  fruit  in  bushel 
baskets.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  layers 
and  faced  in  a  metal  shell  and  liner,  then 
in  moving  the  shell  the  basket  is  slipped 
down  over  the  pasteboard  liner  and  the 
whole  thing  turned  over,  face  up,  ready 
for  the  lid.  The  lid,  too,  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  the  baskets  stay  tight 
and  well  locked  together  in  the  car.  All 
we  need  now  is  a  basket  that  will  stand 
more  rough  usage. 

What  would  we  do  in  a  glutted  market 
without  the  peddler?  He  keeps  a  lot  of 
stuff  from  going  to  the  dump.  He  rushes 
it  to  the  consumer  within  a  couple  of 
hours.  He  sells  for  cash  and  will  pay 
cash  for  the  lowest  grade,  and  he  has 
customers  for  anything  that  can  be  eaten. 
The  peddler  can  sell  good  food  also 
when  it  is  cheap  enough,  and  thus  prevent 
it  going  still  lower.  An  official  report 
credits  the  sale  of  $35,000,000  worth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  last  year  by  the  7  - 
900  pushcart  peddlers  of  New  York  City. 

MORE  TO  THE  ACRE 

A  Long  Island  potato  grower  estimates 
from  tests,  of  several  seasons  that  the 
use  of  certified  seed  has  given  him  an  in¬ 
crease  of  61  bushels  per  acre.  Perhaps 
here  is  one  great  cause  of  the  heavy  po¬ 
tato  crops  throughout  the  country  and 
the  steady  increase  of  the  average  yield. 
Improved  varieties,  more  fertilizer,  better 
cultivation  are  the  usual  causes  given. 
Probably  more  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  effect  of  general  use  of  selected 
seed  reasonably  free  of  disease.  About 
..>,000  certified  carloads  have  been  shipped 
from  Maine  alone  this  season. 

When  the  demand  is  active  there  is 
danger  of  carelessness.  Some  fields  in  the 
South  do  not  seem  as  free  of  disease  as 
they  ought  to  be  with  use  of  certified 
seed,  and  there  is  more  or  less  shifting 
from  northern  seed  to  seed  grown  in 
mountain  farms  in  the  South.  It  is  up 
to  northern  growers  in  the  tier  of  States 
along  the  Canadian  boundary  to  protect 
this  profitable  seed  busines  by  enforcing 
the  inspection  requirements  carefully  and 
thoroughly. 

rl  he  various  300-bushel  clubs  include 
thousands  of  members.  In  Michigan  a 
club  of  o7  members  average  373  bushels 
per  acre.  Oother  clubs  did  equally  well 
Besides  good  seed  most  of  the  growers 

1lSi^d^medh,m  loam  soil  with  clover  or 
Alfalfa  sod,  from  4  to  30  tons  of  manure 
broadcast  and  200  to  800  lbs.  of  fertilizer 
nch  in  phosphate.  They  planted  June  1 
to  15  m  drills  1x3  ft.,  averaging  20  bush¬ 
els  of  cut  seed  pieces  from  seed  potatoes 
to  2  ounces.  Highest  yield 
mu  10  bllshels  was  planted  33x15%  in. 

I  hey  cultivated  two  or  three  times  before 
the  plants  came  up  and  three  or  four 
times  after.  They  sprayed  at  least  five 
times.  Average  cost  of  production  was 
4d  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  show  no 
profit  in  Michigan  last  season,  except  on 
seed  stock.  g  b  f 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  combination  of  earliness  with 
spells  of  frosty  weather  is  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  damage  here  and  there, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  low  temperatures  record¬ 
ed.  It  seems  that  dry  weather  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  has  caused  more 
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Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFC.  C0.f  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


World’s  Champion 

Mashes 


■  —  -  Make  your  own — 
Wpi  or  let  your  deal- 
er  make  them  for 
you.  have  money  and  get  better  results— 
more  eggs,  better  health,  less  trouble. 

Consolidated  Sterilized  Beef  Scrap 

made  17  world’s  champions  and  has  helped  to 
win  in  scores  of  competitions.  Thousands  of 
poultrymen  depend  upon  it  for  their  profits. 
Guaranteed. 

Special  Price  on  60  A  A 
100-lb.  Sample  Bag 

Send  your  dealer’s  rname  and  get  samples, 
prices,  and  copy  of  “Making  Hens  Pay.” 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 


STOCK  VARDS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PULLETS 


If  1  _  L  w .  R.  I-  Reds 

K  t)  |)  V  s-  White  Leghorns 
11(111  J  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

June  and  July  prices  20%  to 
40%  lower.  From  trapnested 
and  range  raised  purebred 
stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  tk£;  Z'  *eg£.orEs’  ,0;  Mlxed<  10°*  guaran- 

“  ,  Postpaid.  From  our  own  Tree  range  stock. 

Circular.  F.  B.  Fit YMOYEIt,  McAllstervlIIe,  Pa. 


Chicks 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS— Immediate  Delivery 

Order  nirppt  fro m  m 


Order  Direct  from  the  Country’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $  9° on  $45  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.75  $IL5°g  $£5°g 

"•  r-J5?dsl  .  7.00  12.50  62.50 


50 


--  100  500 

White  Wyandottes  . $8.00  $14.00  $70  00 

White  Rocks  .  8.00  14.00  70  00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.50  9.00  45.00 

Special  prices  on  1,000  lots  or  more.  Extra- duality  matings  of  any  variety  8c  more 
Per  chick.  All  chicks  Guaranteed  Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count.  y* 

IMPORTANT*  1)110  t0  now.  Government  postal  ruling,  please  add  27c 

m.  mu  A  .  on  every  100  chicks  or  less  to  cover  extra  mailing  cost. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $1;  12  weeks  old,  $1.25. 

quality |ser vice  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


. 

fla 


incen 


Metil  Roofing  Specialists'- 

fej  CONSUM  ERS\  MFG.  A 
\  l  \  ^SUPPLY.  ‘CO. 

itjL\ '  \  Ptom^UteAtoUseti  ,  ,  ,  . 

P.O.BOX 542  \  MOURDfVILU.W.VA.l 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS 
GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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Kerr’s  Famous 
White  Leghorn  Chicks'* 


MM 

§ 

,  c- 

>4?~SZfi 


Write  for 
Interesting 
Free  Booklet 


At  Bargain  Summer  Prices 


la  five  months  chicks  bred  from  Kerr’s  heavy-laying  stock  will  become  heavy 
layers.  Now  you  can  buy  Kerr’s  famous  June-hatched  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  immediate  delivery — at  the  following  inviting,  greatly  reduced  prices : 

25  chicks  50  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  (Utility  Stock)....  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $90.00 

White  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  3.75  7.00  13.00  120.00 

Take  advantage  of  these  wonderful  prices.  Buy  chicks  bred  from  heavy- 
laying  Kerr  birds.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Every  chick  sturdy  and 
vigorous  on  arrival.  Send  check,  money-order  or  cash  in  registered  letter 
with  order.  Shipments  postpaid  as  heretofore.  Write  for  instructive  free 
booklet  “How  to  Raise  Baby  Chicks — and  Make  Them  Lay  in  Five  Months.” 
If  you  are  interested  in  Kerr’s  quality  pullets  and  cockerels,  write  for  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Dept.  9.  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Every  statement  in  this  advertisement  guaranteed  to  be  correct) 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 


S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks.  . .  1 1.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 


Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorns 

Our  extra  large  English  Layers  from  trap  nested 
stock  with  records  of  272  to  314  eggs,  are  real  profit 
payers.  FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  now  only 
IS  14  per  100.  Hatches  each  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


•-POST  PAID- 


•r^B^Per  100— S.  C. White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  $10. 
Barred  Hocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  $12. 
white  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $13.  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $13.  Mixed  $8.  Booklet 
free.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Dept.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


'asm. 


Barron  White 
Leghorns 
Anconas 
White 
Wyandottes 


White  Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  strain,  $10.00  per  100.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas,  (300-egg  strain)  $10.00  per  100.  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  $14  per  100.  Broiler  chicks,  $8  per  100. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Michigan  R.  R.  1  Box  49 


BaToy  CLticlts  7c  and  TJp 

L  B.  Rocks,  9c j  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  8c;  Mixed,  Jo. 
’Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100 % 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  I.  EIIRENZKLLEK,  McAllstervlIle,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  Ho.  2 


Per  100  Per  600 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . ..  $8,00  #87.50 

S.C.B.  Rocks .  9.00  48.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  88.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERT.  McAlisterville.  Pi.  f.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

10.00 

100 

Barred  Rocks 

12.00 

100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

12. 00 

it 

100 

Buff  Rocks 

1300 

<4 

100 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

13.00 

44 

100 

Assorted  Chicks 

900 

44 

100 

500  lots  He  loss  each  1000  lots  1c  less  each 
100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Post-Paid 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Bex  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  a  DV  AUlAlfC  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  So 
UADI  LnlLIVo  s.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  8c 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on 
600  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAIUteivlIle,  Pa. 


Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1'.  LEI8TEB  MeAltetervllle,  Pa 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  88  ;  Barred  Rocks,  810  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, 810  and  Mixed,  87  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


BABY 

CHICKS 


HI  Q  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

*  — ^  ®  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  tree.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Breedersand  Hatching  Eggs  Chickens.  Satisfaction 

and  safe  arrival  guart’d.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Bai  29,  Sallersvillt,  P«. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hu*  res1 'pups? 

CHICKS.  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa' 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  SelUrsvIlle,  Pa. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Big  Cut  in  Prices 
For  June  Delivery 

White  Leghorns . $15  per  100  prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  18  “  100  “ 

Barred  Rocks .  19  “  100 

White  Wyandottes....  20  “  100 

On  orders  of  50,  add  one  cent  per  chick— for 
25  add  two  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested 
breeding  flocks,  pronounced  free  from  white 
diarrhea  infection.  Stock  that  is  flue  in 
appearance  and  great  ^n  business  Quality, 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHIX 


From  purebred, 
inspected  and 
culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.... 

Mixed  Chicks .  . 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

3.50 

7.00 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

HENS  and  PULLETS 

12  weeks  Pullets  81.80.  Yearling  Hens  81.80. 
These  birds  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
A  chance  to  get  good  stock  at  a  reasonable  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10  weeks  old  81.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Also  older  pullets.  Come  to  Methuen,  see 
the  birds  and  take  them  away.  Every  pullet 
shipped  guaranteed  satisfactory  on  arrival. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10-week-old  pullets  at  #1.15 
each;  #100  per  lOOfor  July  and  later  delivery.  Hatched 
from  selected  2-3-yr.-oId  hens  mated  with  pedigreed 
males.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  Pi.  J. 


Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 
pullets.  No  better  layers. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery,  June  15th  and  each  week  af¬ 
ter.  25— $S.50s  50— $6.50;  100— $11  :  500— $50;  1,000— $100. 
Better  layers  you  never  will  get;  order  now;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Boi  9.  Piitstawn,  N.  J 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEOERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARREO 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  Quality— Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic.  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

from  birds  with  records.  O.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  Ail  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

AHston  Squab  Co.,  allston“cmass’. 


PIGEONS 


CLARK  FARM 


Exhibition  and  Utility. 


Boonton,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

iIIDUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  K  O  IT 
INDIAN  It  IT  N  N 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville 


Pa. 


BEAUAM00T  HiicUinnc  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  L'UtKlIugS  Bred  right.  Hatched right.Shlpped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Say  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N  T. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs  whfte  wyando«efeggs; 

15 — $1,50,  Postpaid.  D.  II.  Wright  Bayvlite,  N.  J. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  May  22, 
1025,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Bocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind .  50  735 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  50  1016 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  46  861 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  47  847 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa .  55  772 

Ferguson  Fins,  Tenn .  34  391 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  30  021 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  42  722 

Woburn  PI  try  Fm,  Mass .  34  710 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  56  700 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  37  022 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  46  065 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  46  843 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  1 .  43  792 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  717 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y . 47  579 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  42  877 

Merrit  M.  Clark,  Conn .  47  984 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  46  649 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  57  1006 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  45  772 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  39  1027 

H.  B.  Spangler.  N.  J .  49  819 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  49  607 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  26  641 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  15  468 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  29  598 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  53  594 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  51  713 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  38  871 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio .  47  594 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  36  1072 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  28  763 

Tom  Barron,  England .  27  777 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  40  751 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  41  722 

S.  R.  Morrell.  Me .  44  902 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds,  Mass .  32  742 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  48  1  096 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  47  1201 

D.  0.  Witmer,  Mo .  15  451 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  50  1149 

L.  P.  LaPalme.  Conn .  43  878 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  23  1054 

Gustav  Wolfirom,  Conn .  33  792 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  46  962 

B.  I.  Beds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  21  357 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  52  914 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  57  llli 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 45  793 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  40  832 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R,  1 .  16  363 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  48  1080 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  44  915 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt .  30  808 

Leslie  A.  Allen.  Vt .  15  514 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  40  406 

Red  Mount  Fm.  Mass .  47  1014 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  56  968 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  37  1027 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  40  963 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass .  36  1143 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  26  901 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  41  1007 

Robert  B.  Parkburst,  Mass .  47  937 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  24  805 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  35  940 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  55  900 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  24  854 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  23  777 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  37  663 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  51  822 

Sunnyfleld  Fm,  Conn .  45  737 

Marion  Snow  Sibley.  Conn . ’  45  724 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  40  951 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 1  42  817 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  25  582 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  36  612 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  44  988 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  50  700 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  43  691 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  50  813 

*  White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.  Wash .  43  865 

Hanson’s  Leg.  Fm,  Ore .  55  1303 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  35  799 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas .  43  890 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  41  828 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  37  879 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  49  1013 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  45  1044 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich., .  44  891 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  52  872 

J.  R.  Ninniss.  N.  0 .  51  774 

J.  O.  Patton,  N.  C .  46  980 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  44  1053 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  43  703 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  46  859 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  46  1015 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  46  803 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  48  602 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Yv .  39  645 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  964 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  838 

R.  0.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  32  726 

T. eRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  54  846 

John  Boshler,  Jr..  N.  Y .  41  730 

Acrebridge  Fm.  Mass .  42  896 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  50  799 

Meadowedge  Fm.  Mass .  50  1359 

Ralph  C.  Dunn.  Mass .  31  611 

Mount  Hope  Fm.  Mass .  28  940 

Hobart  E.  Rice.  Mass .  43  1259 

Edgetnont  Fm,  Mass .  42  740 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  52  552 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  36  676 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J. . . .' .  43  826 

Eigenraneh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  38  884 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  49  907 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  42  879 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J .  48  885 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  52  1084 

Gus  Walters.  N.  J .  49  851 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  58  1097 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  49  876 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  46  751 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  32  711 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  33  600 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  26  687 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  48  565 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  36  622 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  43  898 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  45  935 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  55  1144 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn .  44  761 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.  Conn .  49  702 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn .  46  650 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  50  982 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  57  956 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  51  1051 

Torn  Barron,  England .  49  719 


Total  .  5895  116399 


“Mother.”  said  a  little  boy  after  com¬ 
ing  from  a  walk.  “I’ve  seen  a  man  who 
makes  horses.”  “Are  you  sure?”  asked 
his  mother.  “Yes,”  he  replied.  “He  had 
a  horse  nearly  finished  when  I  saw  him ; 
he  was  just  nailing  on  his  back  feet.” — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

[FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

PULLETS 

(All  sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  above  hens) 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


Let's  Get  Acquainted!  Pr°mT 

We  offer  high-grade,  husky  chicks  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  prices. 

Price  Each 

8.  O.  W.  Leghorns  8e 

White  Wyandottes  12c 

Barred  Itocks  12c 

K.  I.  Beds  12c 

Mixed  Chicks  7c 

12-W'k-old  Pullets  #1.20 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  add  25c  additional  for 
Special  Handling.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad. 
Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

The  Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
Stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y. 


PARKS*  xlV.V;^  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BEST  GRADE  EGGS-CHICKS 
I AND  BREEDING  STOCK 
HALF  PRICE  &  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

AM  EltlCA’S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNEB8  in  most  all  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MA1>E  and  Hold  about  all  the 

WORLII’S  CEHTIFIEB  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS-  Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75%, 
Pullets  laying  at  113and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  325  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  CHICK  At  STOCK  ClItCULAK. 

80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25e. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PULLETS 

6-8-weeks  old .  Si  .25  each 

8-10  “  ”  .  1.60  “ 

10-12  ’’  “  .  1.90  “ 

12-16  “  “  .  2.25  ’’ 

Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock 
from  heavy  laying  strain.  Free  range,  husky  birds. 
Will  make  the  best  Winter  layers  and  return  splen¬ 
did  profits.  WIBERY  Poultry  Farm,  Neshanic,  N,  J.  R.  0.  2 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks’  Pedigree  Strain— None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100#  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek.  Pa 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 10c 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . . .  8c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c  Light  Mixed .  7c 

From  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER.  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000  chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°fo  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


d-b.n.i.  neus  PENS  delivered  june  i.  82.50 

Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  Chix,  20e;  100— $18  ;  300— $50  ;  600— $90. 
Circular.  Asoutney  Farms,  KIO.  Hartland,  Vermont 

Rl  Rail  Pnlloto  wks.  old,  June 5th.  Healthy,  vigor- 
.  I.  ncu  rullcla  ous,  well  fed  birds.  A-grade  #1.50: 
AA-grade,  #1.25.  BLAUVELT  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

PARY  Mixed. ... . 87  per  100 

DP4D  I  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

CUI  Y  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks...  9  per  100 

S.  0.  It.  Island  Beds .  lO  per  109 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  seud  for  circular 
HESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARM  Nescopeck.  Pa] 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

U  I  IF  C  /  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c.  From  our 
^  *  ■  ■  Vl\w\ own  free  range  flock  100%  live de- 
Uvery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAllstervlIle,  Pa. 

“  Marlin’s  ”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14c  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 

White  WvanrfnHp«  §p?i;ial  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
nilllB  nydnuuiies  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDENi  White  Wyandotte  Specialist, Man»flold«  Ohio 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


917 


Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock 
Will  Thrive  Rapidly  osi 


Why  not  get  these  greater  profits  that  result  to  the 
many  usersof  this  ideal  supplement  and  stimulator  ? 
Made  from  freshly-caught,  finely-ground  Menhaden 
fish,  rich  in  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals. 
FREE  SAMPLES  and  valuable  feeding  information 
on  request. 

<  1IAULE8  M.  8TRUVEN  «fc  CO. 

114-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG’S  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C-  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St,  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

#8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

#10.00  per  100 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

#11.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  @13 — 100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  @7 — 10O  , 
14  years  experience;  100%  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  TKK'S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  286-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used,  chicks  aie  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  0  per  100;  $48  per  500;  $95  per  1000 
Hatches,  June  23,  30,  July  7.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PA- 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  May  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. .  .$14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  16.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00  per  lOO 

July  hatched  $2  less;  August  and  September,  $4  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  Pri<xsju!y  June  and 

Per  60  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5  00  $  9.00  $12.50  $80.00 
Barred  Rocks  6.00  11  00  52.50  100.00 

W  - Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  8.00  15.00  - - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed  4.60  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pillow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns  .  $2. 25  $4.26  $8.00 


Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.76  9.00 

R.  1.  Reds .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed .  2.00  3.76  7  .00 


Bank  Reference.  100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  Me Allstervllle,  Pa 


BaT>y  CliicKs 

100  600  1,000 

White  Leghorn.... .  $9.00  $42  50  $  &0.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

8  C.  Reds .  13  00  62.50  125.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  7.00  35.00  65  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  eirc. 
FBANK  Nace  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  J3c 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  Sc  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


C  HICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
| Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
[mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  June. 
'  At  #10  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  K  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


ftlllPIfC  From  selected,  heavy  producing  free 
UI1IUIVQ  range  breeders,  B.  P.  Rocks, 9c;  ,S.  C, 
jW.  Leghorns,  7c;  Mixed.  7c.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or 
write  for  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks  ?!  j™  .Sd1"^  affv- 

ery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  7)Ac;  Mixed  chicks,  7c. 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

o 

Mixed .  $7.<><> 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  10.00 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 13.00  _  _ 

Free  Runge  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllorstown,  Pa,  Box  60 
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THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Infertile  Eggs 

On  page  817,  M.  B.  D.  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Infertile  eggs,  about  one  to  each 
30  chicks  when  small,  will  replace  the 
oil  in  value  to  a  large  extent.”  I  had 
300  baby  chicks  and  mixed,  per  day,  nine 
eggs  in  six  quarts  of  diluted  semi-solid 
buttermilk ;  after  chicks  cleaned  this  up, 
fresh  water  is  placed  in  brooder-house 
the  rest  of  day.  In  mixing  eggs  with 
milk  I  find  the  eggs  rise  to  the  top  (Eggs 
were  beaten  up).  How  does  M.  B.  D. 
feed  eggs  to  chicks,  and  how  many  eggs 
per  quart  of  milk,  or  how  many  eggs  per 
pound  of  mash?  j.  w.  F. 

Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Infertile  eggs  are  usually  boiled  hard 
and  then  broken  up  and  mixed  with  mash 
or  given  in  a  crumbled  condition  with 
other  food.  I  have  never  known  of  their 
being  beaten  up  with  milk,  though  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  this  if  one  wishes  to 
take  the  trouble.  Eggs  are  rich  food  and 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  large  quantity 
to  small  chicks.  The  yolks  are  rich  in 
vitamin  A,  the  growth-promoting  vitamin 
found  so  abundantly  in  cod-liver  oil.  This 
vitamin,  however,  is  largely  destroyed  by 
heat  and  exposure  to  the  air,  and  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  egg  yolks  retain 
their  vitamin  virtues  after  being  boiled 
in  the  shells.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  heated 
in  the  process  of  refining,  but,  in  modern 
processes,  this  is  done  without  exposure 
to  air  and  the  vitamin  content  does  not 
appear  to  be  injured.  m.  b.  d. 


Another  Homemade 
Brooder 

I  am  sending  you  a  drawing  of  a  home¬ 
made  brooder  that  I  use  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  By  taking  an  old  boiler  and  put¬ 
ting  in  it  a  common  hand  lamp,  then 


place  over  the  boiler  a  gallon  washtub 
with  two  inches  of  sand  in  the  bottom, 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
chaff.  Then  I  place  a  three-gallon  crock 
in  center  which  comes  directly  over  the 
strongest  part  of  the  heat  from  the  lamp. 
Then  put  in  hot  water  around  100  to  115 
degrees,  this  will  give  room  around 
jar  and  between  jar  and  tub.  Everything 
is  circular  so  chicks  cannot  get  caught 
in  any  corners.  The  heat  from  lamp  will 
keep  water  hot  all  the  time  and  at  same 
time  will  spread  under  entire  surface  of 
tub.  All  is  fire  proof.  When  feeding, 
take  out  jar  to  give  more  room. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  k,  n.  bailey. 


Keep  late  hatch  birds  growing 

Market  Your  Broilers  at  8  Weeks 

HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  WARM  WEATHER 


Summer  Eggs  are  Profitable 


FEED 


<The  Oriqinal  Enzqme  Diqeslanl  Jor 

POULTRY  AND  STOCK 

Made  bq  Jacques  IDolJ  &  Co  ,  Passaic,  N  J. 

Digestion  depends  on  Enzymes.  PROTOZYME-fed  birds  digest  feed  rapidly — 
appetites  are  keen— body  weight  holds  up  in  warm  weather — feed  consumption 
and  production  increase — mortality 


drops  to  2-5  %  in  young  stock. 
PROTOZYME  is  under  test  at  the 

N.  J.  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

For  PROTOZYME  or  Beacon  Feeds  con¬ 
taining  PROTOZYME,  address 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors 


INC. 


BEACON  MILLING  CO. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  me  further  information  about 
PROTOZYME 

□  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar  for  a  trial 
package  of  PROTOZYME,  postpaid 

I  Name _ 

|  Address _ 

|  Dealer’s  Name _ 

|  Address 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES- OUR  16th  YEAR 

u 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include 
our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chickst moans  every  bird  in 
our  brooding  (locks  culled  and  banded  for  ogg  production  and  quality  by  experts 
trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Slate  University.  Don't 
forget  that  eggs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks 
will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for 
25  to  50  chicks  add  25  cents  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  14c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  .  12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  .  13c 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  La«d  Wyandottes  .  13c  All  Heavy  Odds  &  Ends  .  10c 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.C.Wh.  Minorcas  15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come . 9c 

On  Order  for  25  to  SO  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a 
valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  SI.,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


VIGOROUS!  HEALTHY!  PROLIFIC  WHITE  LEGHORNS! 


Produced  on  a  Real  Poultry  Farm  by  a  Real  Poultry  man! 
Circular  tells  about  stock  and  special  low  price. 


INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J 


Schweglers  ^THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schweglers  Hatchery  207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Picking  a  Laying  Strain 

I  have  200  White  Leghorn  chickens. 
People  around  here  who  are  in  the  chick¬ 
en  business  claim  that  one  cannot  pick 
more  than  two  that  are  of  good  laying 
strain.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  pick  a 
good  rooster  by  certain  marks? 

Rhode  Island.  s.  c.  b. 

Quality  of  laying  strain  or  ability  to 
perpetuate  good  laying  qualities  in  his 
daughters,  cannot  be  told  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  of  a  cock  or  cockerel. 
This  is  a  matter  of  breeding  and  a  male 
bird  should  be  from  heavy  laying  ances¬ 
tors  upon  the  dam’s  side.  A  male  bird 
should  have  good  physical  characteristics, 
in  addition  to  good  breeding,  however.  He 
should  be  of  good  type  of  the  variety  to 
which  he  belongs,  sturdy,  well  set  up  on 
fairly  short  legs,  plump  of  breast  and 
deep  of  body,  showing  good  internal  capa¬ 
city,  broad  of  back,  with  a  short,  well 
curved  neck,  upon  which  is  set  a  head 
of  good  masculine  appearance  with  short, 
well  curved  beak,  prominent  eyes,  not 
partly  concealed  by  overhanging  eye¬ 
brows,  full  straight  comb  with  points 
wide  at  the  base,  not  pencil  pointed,  and 
without  the  general  characteristics  well 
summed  up  by  the  phrase  crow-headed. 
The  male  should  show  alertness  and  vigor 
in  his  actions,  be  “scrappy”  with  his  fel¬ 
lows  but  chivalrous  toward  the  females, 
calling  them  to  eat  when  he  finds  a  fat 
worm,  and  displaying  in  general  the 
“pep”  which  goes  with  an  abundance  of 
vigor.  m.  B.  D. 


“What  are  you  planting  here?”  “Navy 
beans.  Maybe  they  will  fool  the  army 
worm,” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure¬ 
bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  siixjd  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on— 
S.C.  White,  Br.  and  Buff 


25  50 

Leghorns . ;.$2.50  $4.75 


S.C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 7 .  2.50  4.75 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.25  6.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  7.00 

S.C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00 

lersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00 

Heavy  assorted  (not  accredited)  .  2.50  4.25 

Light  assorted  (not  accredited)  .  2.00  3.25 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  11,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


100 

$9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

13.50 

13.50 

20.00 

8.00 

6.00 


500 

$42.00 

42.00 

52.00 

62.09 

62.00 

97.00 

40.00 

30.00 


1000 

$80.00 

80.00 

100.00 

120.00 

120.00 

195.00 

80.00 

60.00 


Immediate 
Shipment. 
100%  Live 
Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Strong  Pekin  Ducklings  . $29  per  100 

Strong  Indian  Itunner  Ducklings .  27  per  100 

Hardy  Tancred-Barron  White  Leghorn.  Chicks...  10  per  100 

Owen’s  Rhode  Island  Reds .  12  per  100 

Tarbox  Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes .  14  per  100 


Add  le  per  chick  or  duckling  on  orders  for  less  than 
100.  We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

We  ship  on  short  notice  or  return  your  money. 

Nice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  delivery  during  June 
and  July,  $95  per  100,  Qc  more  in  small  lots 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  THERESA,  N.  Y, 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
OOc  and  #1.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

rUTriZC  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8e;  B.  Rocks,  9e;  Mixed, 
linil/I\A  1°9%  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Strawser  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PLjnLq  3.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7e.  Hatched  from  my  own 
Ulllukd  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  WM.  K.  1, IUIU.il  MoAlintervillc,  Pa. 

BaToy  Cliiclis 

/TTJlWhite  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
per  100:  R.  I.  Reds  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
)  100.  100<S  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

ghfc  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Milleritown,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 8c.  S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7e.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free, 

(lllEE.N  FOUliST  POPLTUY  FaKM  Richfield,  Fa 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  standard  by  which 
Ave  judge  all  other  publications  which 
come  into  our  home.  Pick  up  a  copy  of 
one,  five  or  ten  years  ago,  and  you  will 
get  good,  sound,  instruction  from  it.  Most 
papers  and  magazines  of  today  are  read, 
and  are  gone  forever,  but  the  good  R. 
N.-Y.  is  good  anytime,  and  may  it  never 
run  out.  With  blessings  upon  'Colling- 
wood  and  Dillon.  S.  D.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Such  recognition  of  sincere  effort  and 
fixed  ideals  on  behalf  of  the  farm  is  the 
compensation  that  makes  the  work  worth 
while. 

Will  you  list  the  following  in  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,  as  a  firm  to  be  avoided  when 
disposing  of  eggs?  I  shipped  two  cases 
at  the  same  time,  one  to  this  firm,  and  one 
to  a  reliable  person,  got  9%  cents  more 
per  dozen  from  the  reliable  one  than  I 
did  for  those  I  shipped  to  the  Irving  But¬ 
ter  and  Egg  Co.,  formerly  located  at  321 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
regarding  the  Irving  Butter  and  Egg 
Company,  we  think  it  best  to  submit 
some  information.  They  were  formerly 
located  downtown  and  now  at  566  West 
207th  iSt.  Why  the  long  jump  we  do  not 
know.  They  are  not  rated  financially 
and  many  protested  checks  have  been 
sent  in  for  collection.  Playing  with  fire 
is  always  a  dangerous  pastime,  so  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  divert  egg  ship¬ 
ments  elsewhere. 

At  a  salary  of  $2,700  per  annum  I  can 
save  $100  a  month.  Not  too  well  posted 
in  finanaees,  I  come  to  you  for  advice  in 
investing  this  monthly  saving.  I  received 
some  literature  from  the  U.  S.  National 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Is  this  strictly  sound  and 
permanent?  L.  G.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  national  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  are  of  the  centralized  type  of  so- 
called  co-operation.  They  are  so  designed 
that  the  members  pay  in  the  money  and 
the  officials  control  it  and  frequently  run 
it  for  their  own  benefit.  At  one  time 
they  were  numerous  in  New  York  State. 
Their  history  is  a  record  of  tragedies 
and  scandals.  It  took  many  years  to  get 
rid  of  them  and  to  replace  them  with 
local  associations  which  are  controlled  by 
depositing  members.  These  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  many  of  which  are  now  affiliated 
with  the  Land  Bank,  make  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  co-operation  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  are  safe,  but  the 
record  of  the  'Nationals  does  not  inspire 
confidence. 

I  would  like  a  little  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Applied  Science, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  T.  G. 
Coope  is  the  self-styled  president.  Do 
you  think  that  they  are  offering  a  good 
course  in  finger  printing,  or  is  it  just 
something  to  get  your  money?  They 
claim  to  be  backed  by  Federal  men  as 
well  as  by  Dun  or  Bradstrget  rating.  I 
would  like  to  take  their  course,  but  do 
not  wish  to  be  victimized  out  of  my 
money.  L.  S.  S. 

New  YArk. 

We  are  unable  to  conceive  that  the  art 
of  finger  printing  can  be  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  proposition  is  one  of 
the  many  easy-money  schemes  based  on 
correspondence  courses  to  separate  the 
unitiated  from  their  money  in  a  perfectly 
legal  way. 

Enclosed  find  circular.  Please  advise 
me  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  land  com¬ 
pany.  Several  of  my  friends  in  Colorado 
have  already  bought  land,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  join  them,  but  it  looks  like 
a  wildcat  scheme  to  get  money.  Tell 
me  about  it.  H.  W.  C. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  a  project  to  sell  land  in 
Mexico.  We  have  no  definite  information 
on  the  land  in  question,  but  it  is  the 
height  of  recklessness  to  buy  land  any¬ 
where  without  first  investigating  thor¬ 
oughly  and  carefully  the  land  itself  and 
all  the  surrounding  conditions.  It  would 
seem  like  chasing  rainbows  to  leave  the 
United  States  to  seek  agricultural  op¬ 
portunities  under  the  uncertain  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico. 

I  shipped  one  case  of  eggs  to  A.  Cooper, 
SSO  Jennings  St.,  New  York  City,  on 
October  2.  He  has  failed  to  pay  for  them. 
Mr.  Cooper  agreed  to  send  me  check  the 
next  day  after  receiving  the  eggs.  I  have 
written  him  twice  and  I  can  get  no  an¬ 


swer  from  him.  lie  agreed  to  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  take  no  commission. 

New  York.  J.  K. 

Mr.  Cooper  ignores  our  letters  sent  to 
him  and  disregards  the  entire  account. 
The  amount  is  not  large  enough  for  suit, 
and  our  reader  will  have  to  charge  it  up 
to  experience,  but  every  loss  of  this 
kind,  even  though  small,  takes  away  the 
profit  from  many  egg  shipments.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  with  the 
firm  of  Cooper  &  Dillman  of  110  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City,  but  he  still  ig¬ 
nores  the  adjustment.  This  is  another 
case  where  previous  inquiry  would  have 
saved  the  money. 

A  concern  calling  itself  the  Quarter¬ 
master's  Supply  Company,  jobbers  and 
importers,  located  at  203  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  claims  to  sell  army 
goods.  These  people  advertise  extensive¬ 
ly  in  magazines  and  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  papers  and  appear  to  me  to 
be  lax  in  their  business  methods.  They 
send  out  circulars  through  the  mail  but 
do  not  apparently  send  any  goods  for  the 
money  received.  On  March  23  my  wife 
ordered  from  them  five  pairs  of  pants  at 
95c  each  and  postage  totaling  $4.90,  send¬ 
ing  check,  which  check  they  cashed.  They 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  communica¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  this  transaction. 

New  Jersey.  d.  ii.  w. 

The  letter  from  our  subscriber  noted 
above  is  a  typical  complaint  against  the 
Quartermaster’s  Supply  Company.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out  they  are 
without  financial  responsibility.  They 
fail  to  answer  letters  when  presented  for 
adjustment  and  we  see  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  houses  of  this  kind  when 
their  business  relations  in  the  'trade  are 
handled  in  this  way. 

I  want  to  ask  your  help  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  Greenwich  Art  Studios  of 
64  Washington  Square,  New  YArk  City. 
Last  July  one  of  their  agents  came 
through  with  a  picture,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  I  wanted  enlarged.  I  said 
“No.”  but  he  insisted  that  there  would 
be  no  expense,  as  he  simply  wanted  to 
represent  their  work  in  the  section,  and 
I  agreed  to  let  him  take  two  pictures  for 
enlargement.  I  had  to  sign  a  paper.  The 
price  was  $3.98  with  the  understanding 
that  if  I  did  not  like  it,  I  was  not  to  take 
it.  'Some  six  weeks  after,  another  man 
called  with  proofs.  One  picture  lie 
wanted  to  enlarge  for  his  studio,  and  the 
other  one  I  was  not  satisfied  with.  I 
told  him  so,  but  he  claimed  it  would  be 
fixed  all  right  in  the  picture.  I  agreed 
to  take  a  frame,  which  made  the  total 
amount  $11.48.  A  picture  came  after  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  it  was  a  dreadful- 
looking  thing.  The  paint  had  not  dried, 
and  he  was  also  charging  me  more  for 
delivering  it  than  in  the  agreement.  He 
only  returned  one  picture,  but  lie  claimed 
the  paint  was  damp,  but  would  dry  out, 
and  an  inspector  would  be  around  in  two 
weeks  to  examine  the  work,  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  would  make  it  good,  and  I 
would  lose  nothing.  No  inspector  has 
been  around,  and  the  picture  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Can  you  get  my  picture 
back  at  least,  as  it  was  the  only  one  I 
had  of  my  girl  when  she  was  a  baby? 

New  York.  f.  c. 

We  give  this  experience  so  that  our 
people  will  know  about  what  happens 
when  they  take  up  the  propositions  of 
these  itinerant  picture  agents.  This  work 
can  be  done  cheaper  by  local  photograph¬ 
ers,  and  with  less  hardship.  The  price 
asked  for  the  frame  is,  in  itself,  exorbitant 
and  the  failure  to  return  the  original 
photo  is  a  real  loss,  as  it  is  often  the 
only  picture  of  a  deceased  relative. 

I  have  had  a  claim  against  a  man  since 
two  years  ago  last  November  for  cider 
apples  I  sold  him.  He  owes  me  for  five 
tons  at  45c  per  100  lbs.,  and  for  400  bags 
at  4c  apiece,  making  a  total  of  $61.  His 
address  was  Joseph  V.  Carueo,  125  South 
Main  St.,  Portchester.  N.  Y.  If  you  can 
locate  him  and  collect  it  for  me  I  will 
appreciate  it  greatly.  j.  k. 

Our  letters  to  Mr.  Carueo  were  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
but  we  gave  the  account  to  our  attorney 
for  collection,  as  he  is  sometimes  able  to 
locate  these  delinquents.  He  reports  that 
Mr.  Carueo  has  left  no  trace  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  whereabouts,  and  the  claim  cannot 
be  collected.  Again  we  repeat  our  advice, 
“Take  a  little  time  and  look  up  the 
financial  standing  before  parting  with 
your  money  or  goods.” 


“Reginald,”  said  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  during  a  lesson  on  the  baptismal 
covenant,  “can  you  tell  me  the  two  things 
necessary  to  baptism?”  “Yes,  ma’am,” 
said  Reginald.  “Water  and  a  baby,” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 

reduces  expenses,  because  ALPHA 
CEMENT  improvements  and  struc¬ 
tures  do  not  require  repairs  and 
paint.  Build  them  in  1925  and  they 
will  be  serving  you  in  1975. 

Your  local  ALPHA  Dealer  has  a 
valuable  112-page  Cement  Construc¬ 
tion  Handbook  full  of  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  on  home,  yard,  farm  and 
business-place  improvements.  It’s 
free  to  you,  with  his  compliments 
and  ours. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ironton,  Ohio 
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WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST — one  man 
doer,  the  work  of  10  —  saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 

Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  DistlllaiiorGas. 
r.,ri,  Pay  only  a 

„  '  .  few  dollars 

Payments  do  wn  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 

P0CC  Just  send  name  for 
■  If  Ck  f  ul  ldetails,  pictures  ^ 

andlowprices. Noobligation  i 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


Kill  Rats wa* 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la- 
bOTatory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

■—  „  _  _  ri _ ■  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

DOOK  mice,  t  e  1 1  i  n  g  about  V  IK  U  8 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15tb  Street 


New  York 


You  Can  Laugh  at  Drought 


March  Automatic  Rain  is  something  more  than  merely  an  overhead 
irrigation  system.  It  sprinkles  ALL  the  land,  throwing  water  from 
side  to  side,  automatically,  with  a  constant  swing.  No  dry  spots,  your 
crops  grow  evenly.  No  clogging  of  pipe  holes  or  nozzles — they’re 
screened.  Needs  no  supervision.  Saving  of  labor  and  increase  of 
ttu$S8i&r&a  crops  will  almost  pay  for  installation 

'Mlim  'Wi  ffef)  {tiff?  *n  one  season-  Successful  market 

«*•  yf*  w-  Wi.  fw-  growers  have  proven  this  to  their 

CJ  "TP  C!>  I  <7  satisfaction.  Names  on  application. 

•f|| '<S8>  Write  for  the  Free  Booklet  today 

Hs-iL  {•&.  March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

tfxtstn  /Vd  t  sw- €•  jr  333  Western  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


MAN  SHOULD 


Write  Wow  For 

FREE  COPY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Damage  by  Sparrows  and 
Blackbirds 

While  living  in  the  Middle  West  I  was 
much  pestered  with  English  sparrows, 
and  thought  that  I  knew  about  all  about 
them,  but  yesterday  while  working  dur- 
iny  my  Saturday  half  holiday  in  my  vil¬ 
lage  garden,  I  got  a  new  entry  to  charge 
against  them  ;  that  of  destroying  garden 
peas  just  after  they  appear  above  ground. 
The  little  wretches  hop  up  to  a  new 
plant  while  it  is  anywhere  above  ground 
to  four  or  five  inches  high,  grab  a  leaf 
and  pull  back  like  a  pup  pulling  on  a 
root.  Of  course  the  leaf  gives  away  un¬ 
der  such  treatment.  A  very  few  such 
pulls  puts  the  tiny  plant  all  but  out  of 
business  of  course.  Old-timers  here  tell 
me  that  peas  cannot  be  raised  because  of 
these  pesky  sparrows ;  that  the  sparrows 
pick  off  the  blossoms  when  they  appear, 
tdo.  Do  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
khow  anything  about  this?  If  so  what  is 
tlie  remedy,  for  remedy  there  must  be? 
I  have  thought  of  sprinkling  the  plants 
with  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green,  also 
of  putting  artificial  snakes  here  and  there 
along  the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
get  above  the  reach  of  the  sparrows  they 
do  not  bother  the  leaves,  but  the  idea  of 
their  picking  off  the  blossoms  worries  me, 
for  we  like  new  peas  very  much,  and  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  I  want  to  be  beaten  out 
of  having  them  by  imported  pests  in 
feathers ! 

The  blackbirds  (purple  grackles)  do  a 
kind  of  damage  here  that  I  never  heard 
of  before,  too.  In  a  nearby  churchyard 
there  stands  a  magnificent  biack  oak  tree. 
In  the  Fall,  during  the  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  dark,  this  tree’s  branches  are  fairly 
alive  with  the  grackles  busy  cutting  off 
the  half-grown  acorns  (and  trying  to 
eat  them  I  suppose).  I  have  often  passed 
under  this  tree  while  they  were  at  work 
and  found  the  acorns  and  pieces  of  acorn 
and  acorn  shells  fairly  showering  down. 
They  nearly  strip  the  tree  every  year, 
just  a  very  few  acorns  left  to  mature.  A 
neighbor  has  a  very  large  English  walnut 
tree  that  the  grackles  strip  the  same  way. 
He  has  tried  shooting  them,  but  with  not 
very  good  success.  Stripping  this  wal¬ 
nut  tree  the  birds  do  very  real  damage, 
for  it  would  produce  many  bushels  of 
nuts  otherwise,  and  such  nuts  sell  for 
.“15c  per  pound  at  the  local  store.  What 
can  be  done  in  such  a  case? 

Maryland.  j.  h.  tullis. 


What  Good  is  a  Crow? 

The  writer  has  had  many  troubles  with 
these  black  rascals,  and  the  only  scar- 
crow  that  proves  to  be  a  success  (and  I 
have  tried  everything)  was  a  dead  crow 
left  lying  on  its  back  on  the  highest  point 
in  the  field.  The  other  crows  will  circle 
around  it  and  “caw-caw,”  and  try  to 
assist  their  dead  brother,  but  they  will 
not  light  in  that  field  nor  disturb  his 
corn.  I  hope  E.  E.  T.  or  any  farmer 
who  is  troubled  with  crows  will  try  this ; 
I  am  sure  it  will  do  for  them  what  it 
did  for  my  father.  e.  m.  hebron. 

Ohio. 

Frequently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  appear  ap¬ 
peals  for  help  against  the  crows.  I  have 
a  garden  on  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
just  above  the  little  city  of  Gananoque, 
Ontario.  For  many  years  the  crows  gave 
us  much  trouble.  One  Commencement, 
while  we  were  at  Syracuse  University, 
Mr.  C  row  &  Co.,  just  about  ruined  my 
patch  of  Golden  Bantam,  although  it  was 
protected  by  two  homemade  “scarecrows.” 
In  my  desperation  I  seized  my  old  shot¬ 
gun,  went  on  the  warpath  and  killed  a 
crow  in  cold  blood.  In  a  happy  moment, 
it  was  decided  to  put  up  a  real  scarecrow. 
'So,  the  dead  crow  was  hung  up  with 
wings  widely  spread  to  attract  attention. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  flock  of  joyous 
crows  came  flying  by  expecting  to  make 
another  raid  ;  but  what  was  their  dismay 
when  they  beheld  their  dead  mate!  They 
rose  above  the  tree  tops,  circled  around 
and  around,  squalling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  After  thus  paying  their  respects 
to  their  dead  comrade  they  departed  for 
that  season,  and  my  garden  was  free! 
Each  season  they  return  only  to  find  one 
or  more  dead  crows.  I  recommend  this 
real  scarecrow  to  the  man  who  is  losing 
his  chicks.  I  am  confident  the  dead  crow 
will  do  the  trick.  w.  H.  mace. 


Patient  :  “Doctor,  what  I  need  is 
something  to  stir  me  up— something  to 
put  me  in  fighting  trim.”  Doctor :  “Well, 
perhaps  I  had  better  send  in  my  bill.” — 
London  Opinion. 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, wc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


GREAT  BARGAIN 

FOR  BARE— 8, 000  Gallon,  Challenge  WATER  TANK 
and  45-foot  steel  TOWER  with  the  following  brand 
new  material  never  used  :  Four  structural  steel  Tower 
I^egs  of  3  x  3  3  J4"  Angles.  Hot  Riveted,  Back  to  Back. 
Three  14-foot  sections  of  iron  ladder  with  necessary 
solice  plates  and  holts.  One  14-foot  C.  T.  Steel  Tank 
Ladder.  One  8-foot  Landing  Ladder.  Used  OOULI1 
OEE1*  WK1.L  PUMP  HEAR,  16  inch  stroke,  two 
sets  connecting  rods  and  2>i-inch  differential  plunger. 
<  ’an  be  seen  at  any  time  upon  application  to  W.  O.  HAY, 
Supt.  ct  Jericho  House  Farms,  Jericho,  Long  Island. 


Farm  and  Experienced  Farm  and  Estate 
help  supplied.  Our  registry  caters 
exclusively  to  agricultural  require¬ 
ments  FARM  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
90  West  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  6760 


Wanted-Old  Pewter, Brass,  Samplers,  Carved 

POWDER  HORNS,  OLD  PISTOLS  AND  GUNS,  BLUE  PLATES  ami 
OLD  BOTTLES.  Write  full  particulars  and  lowest 
price.  ROT  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Estate 

Employment 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  single  man,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
7105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook,  woman;  July  to 
Labor  Day;  good  wages.  SMITH’S,  Johnsburg, 


WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework;  farm 
estate;  Dutchess  Oo. ;  state  wages.  MRS. 
ROY  ST.  DENNIS,  Holmes,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  wife  to  take 
Charge  of  a  small  farm;  wife  to  do  good  plain 
cooking;  state  experience  and  wages  expected. 
BOX  57,  R.  P.  D.  So.  Wilton,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man;  experienced  in  farm  work;  must 
be  able  to  milk;  wages  $65  month.  A.  FINK, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  married,  on  small  place.  M.  R. 
Hamilton,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  as  poultryman  for 
modern  poultry  plant  near  Pittsburgh;  give 
full  details,  experience,  references  and  wages 
expected.  BEEOHWOOD  FARMS,  Sharpsburg, 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  position  in 
boys|  school;  middle-aged  country  people  with¬ 
out  children  preferred;  some  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  raising,  dairying,  gardening,  care  of  green¬ 
house  or  some  other  line  of1  country  work  de¬ 
sired;  good  salaries  with  all  living  expenses; 
tobacco  users  need  not  apply;  for  information 
write  to  OHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman;  must  be  clean, 
reliable,  experienced  and  congenial;  state  age 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7116,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  married  poultryman  as 
partner,  experienced  in  all  branches,  to  in¬ 
crease  business;  plant  well  established  and 
equipped;  Southern  New  York;  some  capital 
needed;  give  full  particulars).  CLARENCE 
BLUME,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  to  work  on  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  take  some  responsibility, 
with  good  habits;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D,  No.  1,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  18  to  20,  to  help  with  dairy  and 
poultry  on  private  estate;  good  place  to  learn; 
$45  to  $50  per  month  with  room  and  board;  state 
age  and  experience;  give  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Partner  to  raise  sheep  on  a  200-acre 
tract;  house,  barn  and  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  steady  strong  healthy  sin¬ 
gle  man  assist  at  general  farm  work,  clear¬ 
ing  to  he  done;  quiet  place  not  much  amuse¬ 
ment  around;  chance  for  advancement;  wages 
$50  per  month,  good  board  and  good  treatment. 
BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  woman  with  small  child  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper.  MRS.  A.  POTTER 
3006  McCarthy  St.,  Minoko,  Scranton,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  a  poultry  or 
general  farm  in  New  England  States;  a  will¬ 
ing  worker  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  7113, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position  by  July  or 
August;  married;  15  years’  experience,  five 
years  present  place;  owner  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  American,  age  30.  VICTOR  MEYER, 
Needham,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  18  years’  experience  in 
all  branches,  estate  or  commercial  plant;  good 
experience  in  the  shipping  of  old  birds,  also  8 
and  10-week  old  stock:  best  of  reference,  habits 
and  character.  ADVERTISER  7118,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  25  years  experience,  single,  $60-$75 
month,,  good  bed.  board;  highly  intelligent, 
meflt  twi06  daily;  toll  hours;  years  work  wVint- 
ed;  painter,  carpenter.  BOX  288,  Yonkers, 

IN.  Y. 

COUPLE-  Middle-aged,  no*  children,  on  estate  or 
country  home;  with  or  without  wife’s  service; 
good  plain  cook;  no  laundry;  man  good  gardener 
or  poultry  hand;  no  cows;  best  reference;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  7115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HARETAKER — Married,  no  children,  oh  an 
estate  or  country  home,  wife  will  assist  if 
necessary,  no  cows  or  laundry;  permanent;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  efficient  working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with'  large  plant.  EBERHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  desires  position 
as  caretaker  or  manager  of  a  private  estate 
or  farm:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 

7127,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  American,  middle-aged 
couple,  as  caretaker  on  private  estate;  under¬ 
stand  vegetables,  flowers,  lawns,  etc.;  would 
accept  position  as  barn  man  on  good  stock 
farm;  A1  references.  J.  A.  HEMENWAY, 
Back  Bay  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN,  Protestant,  business  woman,  tired 
of  boarding,  would  like  position  in  country; 
chambermaid,  waitress  or  (?).  ADVERTISER 
7125,  care  Rural  New'- Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  short  course  graduate,  wishes 
position  on  farm  by  July  15;  experienced  in 
all  farm  machinery,  crop  rotation  and  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  experienced  with  registered  stock, 
fitting  for  show  or  test,  records  up  to  35  lbs. 
on  three  year  olds;  have  been  managing  one 
of  New  York’s  largest  farms  for  two  years  and 
have  it  on  a  paying  basis;  do  not  use  alcohol 
or  tobacco;  write  stating  your  proposition;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged  if  desired;  all  letters  an- 
swered.  Address  BOX  306,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 'Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  200  acres, 
5,000  apple  and  peach  trees,  just  in  bearing; 
10  miles  to  Baltimore  on  State  road  and  on 
main  line  P.  R.  R.  divides  the  farm;  station 
on  the  farm;  stream  of  water  through  farm; 
five  houses  and  other  buildings;  will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  $20,000  on  account  of  other  business. 
Apply  CHARLES  LEVIS,  404  Hopkins  Apt., 
31st  and  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 108-acre  level  farm  with  10  cattle, 
team,  700  chickens,  good  buildings,  running 
water,  fruit  orchard,  200  sugar  trees,  near  town; 
all  for  $3,800,  easy  terms.  M.  P.  TIDD,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  south  of  Newburg,  between  50 
to  75  acres,  adapted  for  fruit  and  poultrv, 
on  State  road  preferred.  G.  F.  KIRTON,  Box 
182  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dairy  and  grain  farm,  stock  and 
tools;  level  and  slightly  rolling;  near  school, 
milk  station,  railroad;  100-150  acres;  exchange 
for  50-acre  farm  and  some  cash.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  in  family  I  offer  12- 
room  house  with  modern  improvements,  slate 
roof,  good  barn,  5  acres  land,  bordering  on  Del¬ 
aware  River,  one-third  mile  from  State  road* 
all  household  goods,  including  piano  and  Vic- 
trola;  house  alone  cost  me  $4,500  to  build;  there 
is  $2,000  in  furnishings  in  house;  $*  500  for 
everything  including  tools  and  50  hens  and 
•some  young  chickens;  $2,500  cash,  balance  on 
very  easy  terms.  F.  W.  ODWELL,  Box  21 
Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  16  acres,  100  apple  trees,  25 
young  peach  trees;  Immediate  possession 
MRS.  W.  O.  THORiNE,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  well  equipped  poultry  farm  with 
2,000  or  more  layers,  by  a  clean  cut  American 
married  man  with  15  years’  experience;  I  will 
furnish  all  labor  and  I  am  to  receive  10c  for 
every  dozen  eggs  I  produce  for  my  portion;  can 
furnish  good  reference.  S.  GRAHAM,  512  Broad¬ 
way,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  large  bouse, 
improvements,  springs,  streams;  mile  to 
—  ansportation;  over  3,000  bearing  trees,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  2  acres  grapes,  1,000 
currants;  must  sell,  account  of  old  age.  THE 
ORCHARDS,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  income  property, 
28  acres,  20  in  apples  and  grapes;  first-class 
inditlon ;  machinery,  stock,  crops.  RICHARD 
WRIGHT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


. ittuu,  ou  m r  j ucres, 

stock  and  tools  in  good  shape;  now  selling 


w uitcb  in  urauge 
County;  10-room  house,  barns  for  24  cows,  4 


.  ....o,  yyyj,  m  umun  ,  --  */2  miles  Station, 

70  miles  New  York  City;  price  $4,500,  $1,000 


*  ^  111  u  Luruiuouse;  an 

necessary  furniture;  terms  reasonable.  Ad- 


Miscellaneous 


3 


preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 


HONEY — Bure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 


WANTED — Fireman  in  State  institution  for 
firing  boilers  and .  helping  with  general  re¬ 
pairs  in  engineering  department;  opportunity 
to  learn  engineering  and  advancement  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability;  experience  desirable  but  not  nec¬ 
essary;  starting  salary  $72  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  address,  giving  full  particulars,  C.  S. 
LITTLE,  Supt.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  small  track 
farm  and  run  a  Ford  car.  JOHN  P.  RICH- 
DALE,  Cannondale,  Conn. 


SMALL  FAMILY,  living  in  the  country  near 
Syracuse,  wish  country-bred  couple;  wife, 
cook  and  general  houseworker,  no  laundering,  all 
modern  conveniences;  husband,  garden,  lawns 
and  outside  work;  no  farming;  good  and  per¬ 
manent  home  for  the  right  persons;  address 
giving  age.  experience,  references  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Head  dairyman  to  take  position  on 
trial  for  two  months  for  good  wages;  if  both 
parties  are  satisfied,  will  enter  Into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  our  mutual  satisfaction;  must  have 
had  experience  in  the  production  of  grade  .A, 
raw,  bottler,  sterilizer  and  all  equipment  for 
the  production  of  a  high-grade  article;  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  experience  wanted. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  502,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  200  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  100-150  acres,  50-70  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  soil,  about  25 
acres  in  timber;  must  have  good  size  brook  or 
creek  running  through  property,  with  some  stock 
and  equipment;  state  terms;  Orange  or  South 
Ulster  County  preferred.  L.  N.  SENOR,  care 
J.  Novak  Co.,  1315  First  Ave.,  New  York  Cltv. 


250- ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  %  mile  from 
depot  and  milk  station;  well  watered,  good 
buildings,  wood,  lumber,  apples;  good  dairy  or 
truck  farm;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
S.  H.  CAREY,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  County  hill  farm;  110  acres,  large 
buildings,  running  water;  $2,500,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Twenty-acre  poultry  farm.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J..  fully  equipped;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  sacrifice  $19,000;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert  wants  to  buy  or  rent,  option 
of  buying,  a  modern  poultry  farm;  Southern 
New  Jersey  preferred;  please  give  particulars. 
LOUIS  WEINTRAUB,  378  Littleton  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy,  incubators,  brooders;  must 
bo  A1  condition;  specify  make,  age,  condition 
and  capacity.  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED—  Currier  &  Currier  &  Ives  old-fash¬ 
ioned  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you  have. 
HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse 


FOR  that  sweet  tooth  try  our  maple  nut  fudge, 
75c  lb.;  not  prepaid.  OAKLAND  FARM, 
Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEES  for  profit,  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Young  colonies  of  bees,  in  eight- 
frame  patent  hive,  including  supers,  at  $4 
and  $5.  LOUIS  WEITLAUF,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Head  farmer,  wife  chief  cook,  for 
boys’  school;  Christian  character,  young, 
bright,  active,  good  executives;  no  children  or 
tobacco;  salary  $150  per  month  to  begin  to 
people  who  can  meet  above  requirements. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  single,  American 
man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  farming, 
farm  animals  and  poultry;  references  required; 
wages  $60  per  month  with  maintenance;  farm 
on  shares  next  year.  ADVERTISER  7128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once  a  young  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  $60  a  month  and 
board;  give  references  and  experience.  E. 
SMITH,  Sbattockquis  Reservations,  West  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


WANTED— Hustling  young  man  for  retail  vege¬ 
table  route;  nearby  city;  permanent  position; 
good  wages;  auto  furnished;  Winter  in  Florida; 
address  immediately.  MARSHLAND,  Otego, 
IN.  Y. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  good  cook;  conveni¬ 
ences;  wages,  references,  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  MRS.  ROBT.  MUIRHEAD,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


MAN  experienced  at  practical  farm  work  wanted 
for  taking  care  of  stock,  raising  crops  and 
doing  chores  in  Orange  County,  N,  Y.;  middle- 
aged,  steady,  able  bodied,  married  man  with 
small  family  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or 
long  hours  preferred;  wages  $21  per  week  and 
house  rent  free;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7122,  care  Rural  New-Yorke. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road:  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENKLIN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


720-A0RE  farm,  7  miles  from  city  of  22,000,  2!g 
miles  from  shipping  point;  100  acres  timber, 
400  acres  tractor  worked,  balance  pasture;  good 
improvements;  $16,000.  H.  P.  LESTER,  Beaver 
Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  place,  house,  barn,  water, 
shade,  church  and  school;  other  advantages; 
$900.  LANE  H.  COON,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARM,  equipped,  9  cows,  calf,  team, 
120  fowls:  track  with  pulley,  all  machinery;  11- 
room  house;  all  buildings  A-l  condition;  103 
acres  best  soil;  1V>  miles  from  large  village; 
near  three  railroad  stations;  15  miles  south  of 
Albany;  $7,000,  $3,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 

7112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  A  BARGAIN — 118-acre  highly  productive 
level  farm,  beautiful  modern  14-room  house; 
large  barns,  new  poultry  house  for  800,  etc.; 
buildings  alone  insured  for  $14,000;  all  ma¬ 
chinery  needed  on  modern  farm,  tractor,  team, 
young  horses,  14  dairy  cattle;  5  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie;  $15,000  for  everything,  40%  cash; 
will  sell  for  proportionately  lower  price  if  less 
acreage  is  required  or  if  more  acreage  is  re¬ 
quired  will  sell  100  acres  adjoining.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cash  grain  business,  buildings  and 
dwelling;  rare  opportunity  for  young  man; 
owner  retiring.  MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney, 
Oonn. 


600-EGG  Buckeye  ineubator.  ROY  FLECK,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


WANTED— Refined  people  as  Summer  boarders. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Box  61,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wants  room  and  board  on  farm; 

easy  commuting,  near  station,  J.  LINSKY, 
17  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 


LEA  O’  'THE  MOUNTAIN  FARM  offers  all  that 
those  desiring  the  best  of  country  life  can 
ask.  0.  P.  PHELPS,  Route  3,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  board  wanted  for  elderly  gentleman 
in  private  family  in  farmhouse  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  a  3  h.  p.  engine.  C.  NYE,  Lake- 
wood,  Pa. 


WANTED — 65  stanchions  complete.  Star,  James 
or  Louden.  WM.  A.  BARTLE  FARM,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Buckeye  number  6,  7,  or  8  incubator; 

good  condition.  ADVERTISER  7126,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorkcr. 


CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  10-11). 

pail,  $2  delivered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Reaper  and  binder  in  perfect  Tun¬ 
ing  condition,  also  two  farm  wagons,  Stude- 
baker’s,  in  good  condition.  C.  E.  COOPER,  Har¬ 
rington  Park,  N.  J. 
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Sand— loose  gravel— mud— hills. 
— or  mere  rutted  trails!  The  most 
difficult  of.  road  conditions  can  be 
overcome  in  a  Chevrolet,  famous 
nation  wide  for  dts  power,  endur- 
\  ance  and  greaTeconomy. 
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The 


Tractor  as 


a  Spray  Unit 


HOMEMADE  MACHINE.  —  In  recent  is¬ 
sues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  note  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  adaptation  of  tractors  and  spray 
machines  in  one  working  unit.  Being 
somewhat  acquainted  with  orchard  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  New  York  State 
and  the  East  I  can  readily  appreciate  what  a  prac¬ 
tical  machine  would  mean  to  most  growers.  In  the 
300  acres  of  orange  groves  under  my  management 
we  have  many  trees  that  com-  . 
pare  with  the  largest  apple 
trees,  so  that  our  spraying  re¬ 
quirements  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  pictures  of  a  homemade 
tractor  sprayer  will  therefore 
no  doubt  prove  of  interest. 

This  outfit  was  built  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  units,  but  has  prov¬ 
en  very  practical  and  satis¬ 
factory  under  our  conditions. 

Our  soil  is  sandy  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  on  all  tractive 
machinery.  With  New  York 
soils  your  advantage  Avould 
be  greatly  enhanced.  From 
the  pictures  you  can  get  a 
rather  crude  idea  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tractor-spray¬ 
er.  The  outfit  has  been  in 
operation  about  one  year  and 
has  proved  all  right  in  every 
respect.  The  tank  used  was 
of  200-gallon  capacity  but  by 
using  special  front  axle  and 
heavier  wheels,  one  can  use 
300  or  perhaps  a  400-gallon 
tank.  All  power  is  from  trac¬ 
tor  motor,  so  that  small  en¬ 
gine  trouble  is  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  Of  course  a  man  to 
operate  the  machine  is  re¬ 
quired  in  addition  to  nozzle 
men.  Since  pictures  were 
taken  we  have  made  several 
improvements  and  cut  out 
two  or  three  trouble-makers. 

If  water  is  convenient  to  or¬ 
chards,  from  two  to  four  tank 
loads  can  be  gained  over  aver¬ 
age  daily  output.  Another 
great  advantage  is  that  you 
have  a  great  power  in  reserve 
and  can  secure  any  pressure 
desired. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MA¬ 
CHINE.  —  In  constructing  a 
machine  of  this  kind  we 

would  suggest  using  a  new  tractor  and  a  giant 
pump  or  a  large  volume  output  pump  that  is  also 
new,  with  all  other  parts  new  and  of  best  material. 
By  doing  this  you  will  have  a  machine  of  many 
years  service  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  ordinary 
spray  machine.  An  ordinary  spray  machine  here 
costs  about  $800.  Another  great  advantage  to  this 
outfit  is  that  it  can  be  dismantled  in  about  two  hours 
and  used  for  other  farm  and  orchard  work.  Of 
course  life  of  tractor  would  be  shortened  by  this 
operation.  Anyone  can  also  use  tractors  or  pumps 
they  now  have  on  hand  with  due  consideration  to 


their  condition.  A  self-filler  can  be  attached  to  this 
outfit  for  filling  from  lakes  or  ponds.  The  size  of 
machine  may  appear  a  disadvantage,  but  we  find  we 
can  go  anywhere  a  horse  machine  can  go,  and  much 
easier.  A  tower  can  be  built  if  required  on  the  tank. 
The  writer  has  seen  several  large  power  sprayer 
units,  but  this  is  only  one  that  has  proved  really 
practical  and  worth  while.  Any  style  or  make  of 
pump  can  be  adapted  and  used  in  this  outfit.  Fig. 


work.  I  am  enclosing  pictures  of  myself  and  my 
tractor  at  plowing,  Figs  311  and  313,  next  page. 

It  takes  care  of  my  young  orchard,  160x80  paces, 
which  I  am  told  is  just  two  acres.  In  the  Fall  of 
1923  I  plowed  the  piece  between  the  trees.  It  was 
in  Red-top  sod;  had  not  been  plowed  in  three  years. 
Fig.  311  shows  me  on  the  job.  I  disked  it  and  then 
a  few  days  later  went  over  it  againtwith  a  one-sec¬ 
tion  spike-tooth  harrow,  that  I  hooked  fast  with  a 

log  chain. 

I  then  sowed  the  field  with 
rye.  Fig.  313  shows  the  trac¬ 
tor  turning  it  under  in  the 
Spring  of  1924.  East  Fall  I 
made  a  stoneboat  and  nailed 
a  cider  crate  to  it.  I  hauled 
off  13  loads  of  field  stones 
that  I  had  picked  up  and 
thrown  in  heaps  in  the  tree 
rows. 

As  soon  as  that  joh  was  fin¬ 
ished,  I  hauled  out  manure 
for  144  trees  and  120  grape¬ 
vines.  I  would  heap  the  crate 
with  as  much  as  I  would  get 
on  it,  and  then  I  would  ride. 
The  machine  never  balked 
once.  You  can  do  a  big 
job  at  a  small  cost. 

CHABEES  B.  JAMES. 

New  Jersey. 


One  View  of  the  Tractor-sprayer.  Fry.  309 


All  lioolced  up,  Ready  for  Work.  Fig.  310 

312  shows  size  of  some  of  our  orange  trees.  One 
showing  team  drawing  off  tops  was  cut  back  for 
top-working  to  a  different  variety.  These  trees 
averaged  about  35  ft.  in  ’height.  Present  status  of 
citrus  crop  for  coming  season  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  c.  e.  bbowne. 


Work  of  a  Small  Tractor 

I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  I  cannot  recall  when  I  hare 
seen  any  pictures  of  the  garden  tractor  doing  field 


Not  a  Hard  Luck  Story 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  you  invite  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  on  conditions  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  farming  profits, 
by  way  of  commenting  on  a 
letter  showing  a  great  decline 
in  profits  in  the  last  few 
years.  I  thought  then  to  write 
something  but  hesitated,  as  T 
think  stories  of  success  often 
tend  to  make  people  discon¬ 
tented  ;  since  the  story  of  25 
years  of  draining,  building, 
enriching  and  labor  are  sel¬ 
dom  fully  told.  We  saw  our 
hard  years,  30  years  ago, 
when  farm  and  truck  crops 
were  hard  to  sell  and  our  land 
poor,  our  tax  a  good  rent,  and 
that  and  interest  must  be  met. 

As  a  boy  I  had  faith  in 
farming  and  studied  it;  as  a 
man  I  am  still  learning,  and 
my  poor  farm  has  become  good  enough  for  truck 
crops.  At  first  we  grew  small  fruits,  then  came  a 
time  when  there  were  no  pickers  to  be  had,  and 
we  tried  the  milk  business,  and  did  very  well  for 
a  while.  Then  the  dealers  got  command  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  At  the  same  time  my  boys  went  to  them¬ 
selves  and  I  took  down  my  silo.  Since  then  I  have 
been  a  trucker,  and  the  demand  for  fresh  truck  has 
steadily  increased  as  more  and  more  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  city  for  the  short  hours  and  big  wages, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  growing  truck  with¬ 
out  work.  We  are  farming  less  and  less  land  and 
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increasing  our  pasturing  land,  and  have  had  to 
change  our  system  and  crops  to  suit  the  conditions 
as  they  came  along,  but  we  have  made  money  all 
the  while.  The  last  three  years  have  been  the  best 
years  for  us.  Last  year  I  bought  a  .$700  market 
•truck,  and  put  in  lights  and  water  in  the  house,  and 
still  had  a  little  profit  left. 

Last  year  more  than  some  of  the  others  I  could 
not  hire  anyone,  and  had  to  work,  often  more  than 
I  should  at  my  age  and  it  all  goes  to  help  make  the 
profit.  I  also  had  what  was  for  us  a  big  crop  of 
apples  last  year  and  did  well  with  them.  I  grew 
those  trees  from  seed  after  I  bought  this  farm.  The 
show  is  for  a  light  crop  of  apples  this  year,  but  we 
shall  have  plenty  to  use  and  some  to  sell.  I  liked 
what  W.  W.  Reynolds  said  about  having  earned  the 
right  to  live,  and  I  shall  have  to  do  so  again  this 


reaus  and  the  small  attendance  at  the  Grange  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
a  banquet  recently  for  the  rural  members  and  their 
friends,  and  had  a  good  speaker.  His  subject  was 
“Farm  Prices,”  and  only  a  handful  of  people  at¬ 
tended.  Farmers  would  rather  go  to  a  movie  and 
forget  their  troubles  than  to  a  banquet  and  hear 
about  them. 

It  irks  us  to  have  to  borrow  money,  to  lower  our 
way  of  living,  to  get  so  small  a  return  for  crops 
which  are  good  and  which  we  have  toiled  to  raise. 
So  people  are  leaving  the  country  and  many  more 
wish  they  could.  So  discontent  creeps  in  and  un¬ 
happiness  and  trouble.  One  must  have  a  great  and 
abiding  love  for  one’s  husband  and  a  great  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  land,  in  order  to  escape  ship¬ 
wreck. 


the  resident  of  a  city  in  escaping  several  important 
items.  The  following  figures  for  the  head  of  a  family 
in  the  city  were  furnished  by  a  leading  Syracuse  bank 
as  a  model  budget.  Opposite  them  is  a  budget  showing 
what  costs  a  farmer  does  not  have  to  meet. 


City  Resident,  Income 


Items 

$2,000  a  year  Farmer 

Rent  . 

Food  . 

Clothing  . 

Light  . 

$250 

35 

Telephone  . 

Coal  . 

Laundry  . 

Ice  and  water . 

.  .  .  40 

Insurance  . 

100 

Advancement  and  amusement 

...  75 

ID 

75 

Gifts,  dues,  etc . 

50 

50 

1415 

Surplus  . 

Total  . 

$2000 

We  confess  our  inability 

to  swear 

adequately  in 

year,  but  have  a  good  part¬ 
ner,  and  prospect  of  easier 
time  now,  but  the  profits  may 
not  be  so  much  when  divided. 

Delaware.  old  farmer. 


The  Voice  of  the  Farm 

TTiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  printing  a 
number  of  statements  from 
farmers  of  mature  years  who 
can,  from  personal  experience, 
give  comparative  records  of  40 
years  or  more.  We  are  not  se¬ 
lecting  these  statements  with 
any  thought  of  special  pleading. 

We  want  all  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  the  discussion.  We 
do  not  start  out  to  try  to  prove 
that  farmers  are  slaves,  or  that 
(hey  are  the  most  fortunate 
class  on  earth.  It  would  be 
quite  easy  to  obtain  evidence 
which  goes  to  prove  either  side 
— but  anyone  of  fair  reasoning 
power  knows  that  the  truth  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

What  we  want  is  the  true 
“voice  of  the  farm,”  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  it  from 
any  individual.  It  is  a  sort  of 
complex — a  mingling  of  many 
opinions  and  points  of  view.  We 
shall  go  wrong  if  we  accept  any  single  opinion  as  true  of 
all.  We  should  hear  as  many  as  possible  and  then  make  a 
fair  judgment.  Our  correspondence  reveals  a  serious  dis¬ 
content  among  many  farm  women.  It  seems  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  depression  over  farm  prices  and  prospects  has 
magnified  family  troubles  and  social  discontent.  We 
sent  some  of  these  complaints  to  a  farm  woman  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  intelligence,  and  her  comments  will  add 
more  light  to  the  subject.  You  notice  that  this  intel¬ 
ligent  woman  appears  to  think  that  town  and  city  peo¬ 
ple  are  obtaining  their  food  and  necessities  at  rather 
low  figures.  The  truth  is  that  city  housekeepers  know 
food  prices  are  dreadful.  The  “spread”  between  what 
the  farmer  receives  for  food  products  and  what  the  city 
people  pay  is  criminal.  It  is  the  awful  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  which  makes  the  trouble.  The  city  workers  have 
been  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  force  up  their  wages, 
to  meet  the  higher  living  cost,  while  the  farmers'  have 
been  obliged  to  take  what  is  offered  them.  In  order  to 
pay  the  increased  wages  and  keep  up  their  own  profits 
the  city  employers  have  increased  the  cost  of  their  goods 
so  that  the  farmers  have  been  caught  at  both  ends. 
When  the  swing  back  comes  you  will  find  the  philan¬ 
thropists  advising  city  people  to  move  back  to  the  land 
so  as  to  increase  food  production  and  thus  keep  down 
prices  to  farmers.] 

PERHAPS  part  of  the  trouble  is  the  prevailing 
unrest  and  discontent  in  rural  districts.  Just 
now  the  cities  are  up  and  the  country  is  down.  We 
have  far  less  money  to  spend.  We  are  discouraged 


seven  languages,  or  even  in 
one,  but  these  figures  are 
enough  to  start  the  desire  at 
least.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a 
more  foolish  statement?  Take 
first  the  item  of  rent.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  farm  to  be  worth 
$10,000.  If  the  farmer  owns 
it  he  must  pay  taxes  any¬ 
way,  and  there  are  always 
plenty  of  items  for  repairs. 
This  $10,000  put  in  a  savings 
bank  would  earn  at  least  $400 
per  year.  Suppose  as  is  quite 
likely  there  is  a  mortgage  for 
$5,000.  That  means  $800  for 
interest.  Put  it  any  way  you 
will,  the  farmer  pays  more 
for  rent  than  the  city  man. 
Then  the  item  for  food.  Is 
the  fanner  expected  to  use 
roasted  rye  for  coffee  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  for  tea?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  farmer  getting 
along  without  any  groceries 
at  all?  Even  the  pioneer  who  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  with  a  rifle,  a  wife  and  an  ax,  had  to 
buy  his  salt,  and  the  modern  farmer  buys  flour  and 
much  other  food.  It  costs  the  farmer  more  for  light 
than  the  city  man  pays.  During  the  Winter  he  must 
have  iight  in  the  barns  and  sheds  as  well  as  in  the 
house.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  shoxxld 
not  have  a  telephone.  It  is  a  necessity  for  any  man 
selling  $2,000  worth  of  produce — of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  in  the  town  house.  Many  farmers  buy 
coal,  especially  where  they  have  a  furnace  or  steam 
or  hot  water  heater.  In  addition  to  all  this  the 
farmer  is  an  employer  of  labor.  He  does  not  draw 
his  income  from  some  outside  source,  but  it  must  be 
taken  out  of  income.  The  hired  men  must  be  paid, 
and  the  bills  for  fertilizer,  feed  and  many  other 
items  all  must  come  out  of  that  $2,000.  Instead  of 
a  surplus  of  $1,415  the  farmer  would  have  (if  he 
paid  his  bills  and  allowed  himself  hired  men's 
wages  and  fair  interest  on  his  investment)  a  deficit 
—he  would  run  behind  every  year. 

Just  what  is  the  object  in  printing  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  statement?  The  truth  tibout  the  farm  situation 


Hauling  off  Orange  Tree  Tops  Cut  Back  for  Top-working.  Fig.  812 

But  fortunately  we  know  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  last.  Within  a  few  years  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  will  be  the  other  way.  Farm  prices 
will  begin  to  go  up,  because  it  is  the  only  place  they 
can  go ;  more  of  the  city  money  will  begin  to  come 
to  . the  farms.  This  may  be  because  farmers  will  be¬ 
gin  to  curtail  production.  The  building  boom  will 
stop  in  the  cities,  and  we  shall  begin  to  see  a  new 
fence  or  chicken-house  or  barn  here  and  there.  It 
has  happened  before ;  it  will  again.  Then  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  up  and  the  cities  will  be  down.  We  are 
repeating  the  economic  history  which  followed  the 
Civil  Wax-,  though  perhaps  the  Wox-ld  War  is  caus¬ 
ing  even  sharper  and  greater  fluctuations.  lie  who 
can  think  out  the  philosophy  of  the  situation  will 
learn  to  be  content.  mrs.  f.  c. 


Some  Wild  Farm  Figures 

I  enclose  some  figures  on  farming  from  our  local 
paper.  Anyone  should  not  attempt  to  criticize  the 
figures  unless  they  can  swear  fluently  in  seven  different 
languages.  R.  M.  p. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


about  fax-ming.  We  know  that  we  are  just  about 
giving  the  city  man  his  food.  And  as  he  gets  his 
•food  so  cheap,  we  see  him  spending  his  extra  money 


THE  figures  and  the  ai-ticle  accompanying  them 
are  given  below.  They  appeared  in  the  Syra- 
cuse  Post-Standard: 


is  bad  enough  without  rubbing  it  in  with  a  false 
showing ! 


on  expensive  clothes  and  buildings,  most  of  all  on 
ibuildings.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  money  which  keeps 
this  city  building  boom  going.  And  as  we  get  dis¬ 
couraged  about  our  profession  we  lose  interest  on  it. 
We  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it  or  go  where  we 
shall  hear  othei-s  talk  about  it.  As  evidence  of  this, 
notice  the  decreased  membex-ship  on  the  Farm  Bu¬ 


The  income  of  a  farm  owner  cannot  be  fixed  at  any 
definite  sum  annually.  It  may  be  high  one  year  and 
lower  the  next.  The  comparison  of  budgets  serves  to 
indicate,  however,  why  a  farmer  on  the  same  income 
basis  as  a  city  man  has  a  greater  purchasing  power. 
The  farm  furnishes  many  of  the  requirements  which 
the  city  resident  is  forced  to  buy. 

A  comparison  of  budgets  of  a  city  resident  and  a 
farmer  show  that  the  farmer  has  the  advantage  over 


How  They  Caught  the  Hawk 

I  AM  sending  a  picture  of  our  two  girls,  four  and 
seven  yeai-s  old,  holding  a  hawk  which  was 
caught  in  a  steel  trap  This*  hawk  had  been  coming 
nearly  every  day  at  noon  and  taking  chickens.  He 
did  this  all  last  Summer,  till  the  chickens  got  too 


Plowing  Red-top  Sod  With  Small  Tractor.  Fig.  311 


Small  Tractor  Turns  TJnder  the  Rye.  Fig.  313 
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large  for  him  to  carry  away ;  then  he  would  watch 
for  them  to  wander  out  in  the  field  and  catch  and 
eat  them  there.  He  was  so  shy  we  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  u6e  a  shotgun  to  end  his  stealing, 
©ne  day  I  saw  him  sitting  on  an  old  chestnut  stub 
on  a  neighbor’s  farm,  so  I  watched  him.  After  about 
half  an  hour  he  flew  to  our  field  and  caught  a  young 
rooster  weighing  3V2  lbs.  He  could  not  carry  him, 
so  started  to  eat  right  there.  I  took  two  steel  traps 
and  set  them  on  the  chicken  covering  them  with  the 
feathers  pulled  by  the  hawk.  This  was  about  4 
p.  m.  He  did  not  return  that  night,  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  came  and  was  caught  by  one  leg.  He  was 
very  ugly,  so  to  save  trouble  we  shot  him.  He 
measured  50  in.  from  tip  to  tip.  and  weighed  3 
lbs.  If  you  look  closely  you  can  see  the  trap  still 
on  his  foot.  The  dog  is  at  attention  also. 

New  York.  mrs.  claude  place. 


women  free  for  outdoor  work.  We  have  several  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  where  such  an  organization  worked 
out,  but  only  after  several  trials  and  hard  work. 

The  plan  of  leaving  half  the  funds  to  be  used  as 
working  capital  is  good.  Most  likely  more  than 
$2,500  will  be  needed  before  the  enterprise  becomes 
self-supporting.  We  could  not  advise  sensibly  about 
the  location.  You  should  be  close  to  some  city  or 
large  town  in  order  to  develop  a  direct  trade.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  will  depend  on  the  energy 
and  character  of  these  men  and  women.  It  is  a 
good  outfit  if  they  are  all  willing  to  work  and  can 
start  some  form  of  labor  suited  to  their  strength 
and  ability. 


A  Woodchuck  Canned 

Last  week  my  son  and  a  friend  started  out  upon  a 
fishing  expedition,  and  happening  to  pass  near  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  barn  they  saw  a  very  strange-looking  “critter,” 
and  upon  closer  investigation  they  found  it  to  be  a 
woodchuck  in  a  strange  predicament,  for  it  had  a  tin  can 
tightly  wedged  over  its  head.  I  have  heard  of  a  cat,  and 
even  a  skunk,  getting  into  some  such 
scrape  but  never  of  a  woodchuck.  While 
one  of  the  boys  stood  guard,  the  other 
came  home  for  the  camera  and  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  a  picture  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  strange  tale. 

New  York.  harvey  losee. 

WE  have  heard  of  dogs  being 
caught  in  this  way  and  there  is 
a  story  of  a  fox  with  his  head  caught 
in  a  pot  of  honey.  It  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  that  wily  animal  being  put  in 
such  a  fix.  Of  course  everyone  has 
heard  the  old  campaign  story  of  the 
man  who  went  walking  in  the  woods 
and  was  caught  by  a  heavy  thunder 
shower.  There  was  a  hollow  log  close 
at  hand,  and  the  man  crawled  into  it 
for  shelter.  As  the  rain  soaked  into 
the  log  it  began  to  shrink,  and  before 
the  man  realized  what  was  happening 
he  was  squeezed  tight  and  unable  to 
get  out.  The  log  was  still  pressing  in 
upon  him.  There  seemed  no  escape 
from  a  horrible  death,  and  the  man 
began  to  think  of  all  the  sinful  things 
he  had  done.  Finally  he  remembered 
that  he  had  voted  for  (here  the  speak¬ 
er  always  named  the  opposition  candi¬ 
date)  and  he  felt  so  small  that  lie 
crawled  right  out  of  the  log!  This 
woodchuck  perhaps  had  a  case  of  the 
“big  head”  and  put  his  nose  too  far 
into  what  did  not  concern  him.  It  is 
not  likely  that  thoughts  will  so  humble 
him  that  his  head  will  come  out. 


A  Wisconsin  Dairyman’s  Solid  Sense 

I  WENT  on  the  farm  which  I  now  own  (175  acres) 
in  1911,  shortly  after  I  was  graduated  from  high 
school.  This  farm  was  owned  by  my  grandfather, 
who  sold  it  to  me  six  years  ago.  At  the  beginning 
I  started  with  Holsteins,  a  few  purebreds  and  the 
rest  grades.  I  had  at  one  time  46  head  of  Holsteins, 
but  could  not  get  over  a  3.5  test,  so  in  September, 
1923.  I  sold  my  entire  herd  and  bought  some  fine 


The  W oodchuclc  and  the  Tin  Can.  Fig.  314 


THE  electric  refrigerator  has  certain  limitations 
to  its  uses  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  one 
for  freezing  ice  cream.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  Ice  cream,  to  be  of  proper  texture  must  be 
stirred  during  the  freezing  process.  It  is  essential 
that  the  materials  composing  the  ice  cream  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  The  ingredients  of  ice  cream  hafe 
different  specific  gravities  and  one  substance  will 
float  the  other  if  allowed  to  stand.  At  the  temper¬ 
atures  most  conveniently  obtained  by  means  of 
chemical  or  mechanical  means  on  a  farm  the  freez¬ 
ing  takes  too  long  a  period  and  the  various  consti¬ 
tuents  would  “settle  out”  unless  stirred  during  freez¬ 
ing.  Another  reason  is  that  ice  crertm,  to  be  made 
at  all  requires,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  that  several 
pounds  be  made  at  a  time.  This  requires  consider¬ 
able  bulk  and  the  cold  will  not  readily  penetrate 
the  substances  composing  the  ice  cream.  Stirring 
admits  most  of  the  ice  cream  to  contact  with  the 
chilled  container  and  thus  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  so  that  freezing  takes  place  almost  all 
at  once  throughout  the  whole  quantity. 

The  electric  refrigerator  is  not  mechanically  ar¬ 
ranged  to  allow  ice  cream  to  be  frozen  in  it.  It  will 
readily  freeze  small  containers  of  water,  jellies  in 
small  paper  cups,  sherbets,  and  the 
“ices”  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  use 
the  electric  refrigerator  for  the  small 
amount  of  ice  cream  you  wish  to  make. 
Commercially,  there  is  an  arrangement 
utilizing  the  same  principles  that  are 
shown  in  the  diagram  that  is  used  to 
make  several  hundred  gallons  of  ice 
cream.  The  best  way  to  make  ice 
cream  on  a  farm  is  the  salt  and  ice  and 
the  mixing  device. 

The  electric  refrigerator  will  readily 
run  on  32  A'olts.  All  that  needs  to  be 
changed  is  the  motor  that  drives  the 
Compression  pump.  It  may  cost  a  bit 
more  to  run  the  electric  refrigerator 
on  a  32-volt  plant  but  in  general  the 
cost  will  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
110-volt  machines.  When  the  electric 
refrigerator  is  not  in  use,  there  is  no 
cost  to  it  save  time,  depreciation  and 
the  interest  on  the  investment. 

c.  w.  w. 


A  Back-to-the-Land  Scheme 


I  would  like  information  from  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  practicability  of  a  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  ladies,  past  middle  age,  and 
two  men,  one  32,  other  34,  and  our  sister,  36,  starting 
in  small  fruit  and  poultry,  along  with  a  small  dairy.  We 
have  in  mind  three  places,  Orange  and  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  and  Wayne  County,  Pa.  Which  of 
these  locations  would  fill  our  needs  best,  considering 
early  and  late  frost,  handiness  to  large  towns,  as  a  mar¬ 
ket,  etc.?  I  have  had  some  dairy  experience  also  with 
poultry  and  small  fruit.  Capital  on  hand  about  $5,000. 
Size  of  place  contemplated  from  50  to  150  acres  ;  maxi¬ 
mum  down  payment,  $2,500.  Why  is  it,  that  so  many 
apparently  good  farms  in  favorable  locations  are  on 
the  market  at  low  figures?  Is  it  the  farms  or  have  our 
people  become  city  mad?  j.  c. 

THIS  is  one  of  100  similar  questions.  They  keep 
coming,  and  it  seems  desirable  now  and  then 
to  give  some  general  advice  about  this  back-to-the- 
landing.  No  one  at  a  distance  is  qualified  to  give  di¬ 
rect  advice  in  such  things.  Here  are  five  people, 
presumably  in  fair  health.  Are  they  accustomed  to 
work?  Are  any  of  them  lazy  or  easily  tired  and 
discouraged?  Are  they  on  good  terms,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  serious  quarrels  and  differences?  Is 
there  at  least  one  strong  member  of  some  ability  as 
an  executive?  All  these  things  should  be  known  be¬ 
fore  one  expresses  any  fixed  opinion.  As  a  rule  the 
larger  the  family  in  such  a  case  the  more  likely  there 
is  to  be  trouble.  If  these  people  are  all  willing  to 
work  and  can  start  some  sort  of  business  which  will 
provide  light  work  for  the  women  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  chance.  Small  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  suit — such  crops  as  berries,  asparagus  or  a 
plant  trade  will  work  well  with  the  poultry  and 
give  the  women  an  equal  chance  at  labor.  If  one 
woman  is  a  superior  housekeeper  it  will  pay  to  have 
her  take  charge  of  the  house  and  thus  leave  the  other 


The  Inglorious  End  of  the  Chicken  Hawk.  Fig.  315 

grade  Guernseys,  and  I  have  now'  an  average  test  of 
4.62  for  20  months.  I  owe  part  of  my  success  to 
cow-testing  association  work.  This  gives  a  man  a 
fair  idea,  which  is  nearly  accurate,  which  cows  are 
profitable  producers,  and  you  can  cull  out  the  non¬ 
profit  cows.  Also  it  helps  you  in  your  feeding, 
which  is  a  big  item.  I  do  not  buy  much  mill  feed, 
about  five  tons  a  year;  feed  and  mix  all  my  home¬ 
grown  feed.  I  do  not  keep  over  24  cows,  and  make 
as  much  with  these  24  Guernseys  as  I  did  with  my 
big  bunch  of  Holsteins. 

Also  I  only  hire  one  good  man  to  help  me.  I  own 
a  tractor  which  does  all  the  plowdng,  disking,  and 
belt  work ;  also  have  a  good  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  make  me  considerable  profit.  To  sum 
up  would  say : 

1.  Cow  testing. 

2.  I>o  not  over-stock,  but  keep  good  paying  cows. 

3.  Cut  down  help  and  overhead. 

4.  Keep  machine  in  shed  and  oil  well  when  using. 

5.  Raise  as  much  of  your  own  feed  as  possible; 
Alfalfa,  corn,  corn  silage,  and  some  oats. 

Wisconsin.  otto  auer. 


Electric  Refrigerators  and  Ice  Cream 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on  page 
847,  “Refrigeration  by  Electricity.”  I  have  a  32-volt 
electric  plant.  Would  it  be  practical  and  at  what  cost 
to  use  a  small  refrigerator  to  make  say  from  one. to 
three  gallons  of  ice  cream,  and  are  there  any  operating 
expenses  connected  with  such  a  machine  when  not  in 
use?  G.  B. 

Virginia. 


Kerosene  for  Snake  Bites 

I  see  on  page  660  M.  B.  D.  gives  rem¬ 
edies  for  poisonous  snake  bites.  I  think 
all  country  people  have  a  simple  sure 
cure  at  all  times,  which  is  nothing  but 
common  coal  oil.  I  know  men  of  un¬ 
questioned  veracity  who  have  seen  it  tried 
in  case  of  the  bite  of  both  copperhead 
and  diamond-back  rattler,  and  there  were 
no  ill  after  effect  in  either  case.  Both 
bites  were  on  the  instep  on  boys  10  or 
12  years  old.  l.  a.  g. 

Rockport,  Ind. 

THE  victim  of  a  bite  from  a  copper¬ 
head  or  diamond-back  rattle¬ 
snake  who  depends  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  coal  oil  for  relief  will  probably 
find  himself  out  of  luck.  The  venom 
of  these,  and  other,  poisonous  snakes  is  virulent, 
and  quite  capable  of  killing  man  and  other  large 
animals.  In  India,  where  venomous  snakes  are 
much  more  numerous  than  in  this  country,  and 
where  religious  superstitions  of  the  natives  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  great  measure,  there  are  thousands  of 
deaths  annually  from  snake  bites.  The  Hopi  and 
other  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  whose  ancient  re¬ 
ligious  rites  included  the  handling  of  rattlesnakes, 
have  been  credited  with  having  special  knowledge  of 
antidotes  for  snake  venom,  but  this  is  doubted  by 
many  naturalists,  who  think  that  their  immunity  is 
due  rather  to  special  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
these  snakes  without  getting  bitten. 

The  infrequency  of  deaths  from  snake  bite  in 
this  country  seems  to  be  due  to  the  comparative 
fewness  of  numbers  of  poisonous  snakes  in  most 
sections  and  to  the  nature  of  these  snakes  them¬ 
selves,  they  being  timid,  rather  than  aggressive,  and 
attacking  'man  only  when  cornered  and  feeling  them¬ 
selves  in  danger.  There  is  no  antidote  for  snake 
venom  when  it  has  once  entered  the  circulation, 
aside  from  a  serum,  not  easily  obtained.  Effort 
must  be  directed  to  prevention  of  absorption  of  the 
venom  after  a  snake  bite,  by  ligature  of  the  part 
above  the  wound  and  by  tree  incision  through  the 
wound  so  that  the  poison  may  be  washed  out  by  the 
flowing  blood.  m.  b.  p. 


This  nation,  or  the  people  who  comprise  it,  spent 
$8,000,000,000  last  year  on  motor  vehicles  and  acces¬ 
sories. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Poultry  Manure  for  Sweet 
Corn 

Do  you  think  is  possible  to  get  a  good 
yield  of  sweet  corn  on  a  rather  sandy 
soil  in  poor  condition  by  the  use  of  fresh 
poultry  manure?  If  so  how  would  you 
apply  it,  put  it  in  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing  or  plant  the  seed,  then  put  the  ma¬ 
nure  on  and  cover  again  with  soil,  or  put 
it  altogether  on  top?  F.  w.  G. 

Mata  wan,  (N.  J. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  sweet  corn  with  chicken  manure, 
although  our  land  is  mostly  heavier  than 
what  is  here  described.  Our  plan  is  to 
plow  the  land  properly  and  scatter  about 
two-thirds  of  the  chicken  manure  after 
plowing,  harrowing  it  thoroughly  into 
the  soil.  We  think  we  get  better  results 
in  this  way  than  when  the  manure  is 
plowed  under.  Land  is  marked  both 
ways  and  the  corn  planted  in  hills.  When 
it  is  about  3  or  4  in.  high  we  scatter  a 
mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  fine  chick¬ 
en  manure  around  each  hill,  working  it 
thoroughly  into  the  ground  with  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  hoe.  This  takes  care  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  of  the  crop,  but  of  course  it  will 


carried  in  proportion  to  the  root  area. 
The  leaves  of  the  vine  require  a  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  will  ripen  fully  without  such  ex¬ 
posure.  In  short  the  leaves  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  ripening,  and  should  they  be  re¬ 
moved  maturity  is  checked.  Were  the 
leaves  not  necessary  for  complete  ma¬ 
turity,  the  fruit  could  be  picked  after  the 
coloring  of  the  berries  is  initiated  and 
the  process  could  then  go  on.  This  is 
contrary  to  fact,  for  if  grape  clusters  are 
removed  from  the  vine,  ripening  is  im¬ 
mediately  checked.  The  apple,  pear  and 
some  other  fruits  do  complete  their  ma¬ 
turity  after  being  detached. 

The  retention  of  fewer  canes  for 
fruiting  purposes  and  the  disposal  of 
these  on  the  trellis  so  that  the  leaves 
shade  themselves  as  little  as  possible  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  removal  of 
the  leaves.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Fair  Price  for  Haying 

A  neighbor  has  agreed  to  put  up  a 
small  field  of  clover  hay  for  me  for  cash  ; 
rather  than  on  the  halves,  which  is  cus- 


A  A ew  Jersey  Field  of  Lima  Beans 


be  impossible  to  grow  a  large  crop  of 
sweet  corn  on  sandy  soil  in  a  dry  season, 
or  where  there  is  a  long-continued 
drought.  This  crop  requires  a  reasonable 
and  continuous  water  supply.  It  will  not 
make  solid  ears  unless  there  is  enough 
moisture  fully  to  supply  the  plants.  The 
chicken  manure  and  acid  phosphate  make 
a  combination  well  adapted  to  the  crop, 
and  with  a  reasonable  water  supply  you 
ought  to  obtain  good  results. 


Sowing  Spinach 

Is  spinach  seed  sown  in  a  suitable 
place  and  then  transplanted,  or  just  sown 
in  the  rows  to  remain?  I  notice  a  writer 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  to  plant  the  last 
Sept.  1,  and  thought  possibly  at  that  late 
date  the  plants  are  transplanted. 

Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  I.  G. 

Sow  spinach  seed,  as  you  would  let¬ 
tuce,  in  drills  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
permit  of  cultivation  through  the  season, 
and  in  as  rich  soil  as  you  can  give  it. 
It  may  be  sown  early  in  the  Spring  and, 
for  succession,  at  intervals  of  10  or  15 
days  through  the  Summer.  There  are 
several  well-known  varieties,  to  be  found 
described  in  any  seed  catalog,  or  on  the 
packets  of  seed  found  in  the  general 
stores  where  garden  seeds  are  sold.  New 
Zealand  spinach  is  a  plant  now  recom¬ 
mended  for  Summer  use.  as  it  withstands 
hot  dry  weather  better  than  the  ordinary 
spinach,  and  the  leaves  may  be  picked, 
leaving  the  plant  to  reproduce  new  ones. 
For  home  use  during  the  Summer,  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  variety  because  of  its 
above  mentioned  Characteristics. 

M.  B.  D. 


Grapes  Fail  to  Ripen 

Will  you  advise  me  when  and  how  to 
remove  some  of  the  leaves  of  a  grapevine? 
My  vines  have  too  many  leaves  each 
year,  and  some  of  the  grapes  do  not  ripen. 

South,  Norwalk,  Conn.  A.  L.  s. 

The  real  reason  that  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  in  this  instance  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  vine  is  carrying  too  many 
leaves,  but  rather  it  has  not  been  pruned 
closely  enough,  i.  e.,  too  much  fruit  is 


tomary  in  our  locality  (Southeastern 
Pennsylvania),  provided  that  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  just  price.  I  want  all  the  hay, 
preferring  to  pay  for  the  work.  Can  you 
give  me  an  idea  as  to  what  a  just  price 
would  be?  Is  it  customary  to  pay  by  tha 
acre  or  load,  or  for  the  time  taken? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  H. 

The  custom  varies  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  In  some  eases  the  work  is  done  on 
the  “halves” — that  is  the  outsider  does 
all  the  work  and  puts  half  the  hay  in 
your  barn — reserving  the  other  half  as 
his  share.  In  other  cases  a  fair  estimate 
is  made  from  the  standing  grass  and  a 
price  per  ton  agreed  upon.  In  your  case 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  is  better  for  you 
to  pay  the  local  prices  for  labor  by  the 
hour  or  day  and  have  the  hay  put  in  your 
own  barn.  In  some  cases  hay  is  sold 
as  it  stands  in  the  field.  A  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  amount  in  tons  is  made 
and  price  of  the  standing  grass  is  figured 
at  one-third  of  the  regular  price  of  hay 
in  the  mow.  Under  this  plan  the  theory 
is  that  it  is  worth  about  two-thirds  of 
the  price  of  hay  to  cut,  cure  and  handle 
the  standing  grass. 


“Henning  Off”  Grain 

On  page  823  you  tell  of  a  plan  for  let¬ 
ting  hens  harvest  small  grains;  “henning 
it  off”  as  it  were.  How  large  an  acreage 
would  be  required  to  feed  a  flock  of  300 
hens  in  this  way?  That  is,  using  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat 
to  furnish  grain  during  July,  August, 
September  and  October?  Soil  here  is  a 
strong,  rather  heavy,  gravel  loam,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  to  use  fertilizer  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant.  We  have  never 
thrashed  grains  here  to  any  extent,  so 
don’t  know  what  to  expect  in  way  of 
grain  yield.  W.  W.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  definite  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  line.  We  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  say  that  all  the  grain  needed  by 
the  hens  should  be  grown  in  this  way.  It 
was  a  suggestion  for  saving  feed  and  ex¬ 
pense  by  cutting  out  harvesting  and 
thrashing  costs.  We  should  say  that 
300  bens  might  need  during  the  four 


months  mentioned  about  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  60  of  barley  and  75  to  80  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  They  will  make  part  of  their 
living  on  insects  and  green  feed,  and  will 
waste  some  grain.  They  will  naturally 
eat  more  grain  when  it  is  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  than  if  it  was  fed  out  to  them 
day  by  day.  With  good  soil  and  reason¬ 
able  seeding  four  acres  of  wheat,  three  of 
barley  and  four  of  buckwheat  would  give 
more  than  enough  grain.  On  some  extra 
good  soils  less  land  would  be  required. 
The  best  place  for  such  feeding  would 
be  in  an  orchard. 


Poultry  in  Apple  Orchard 

What  would  be  your  opinion  of  raising 
chicks  in  an  orchard  composed  of  apple 
trees  about  eight  years  old?  At  present 
they  are  out  in  an  open  field  (clover  hay) 
securely  fenced ;  that  is,  the  brooder- 
house  is  situated  there  with  its  surround¬ 
ing  yard.  We  had  intended  building  the 
chicken-house  near  the  orchard  as  the 
hot  weather  approached,  and  fencing  a 
large  portion  in  so  the  chicks  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  shade.  From  all  I 
have  read  fruit  trees  seem  to  be  harmed 
more  than  benefited  by  chickens.  Our 
orchard  is  kept  harrowed.  If  it  would  be 
all  right  to  have  the  chicks  there  over  the 
Summer  should  we  sow  it  down  to  some¬ 
thing,  and  to  what?  How  about  the 
spraying?  Would  that  affect  the  chick¬ 
ens?  Do  you  advise  sowing  an  orchard? 
that  is, keeping  it  seeded  to  some  special 
thing  even  where  poultry  is  not  kept. 

Whitehouse,  N.  J.  b.  s.  m. 

An  apple  orchard  is  a  fine  place  for 
chickens,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  you  have  enough  poultry  to  in¬ 
jure  the  trees  by  enriching  the  ground 
over  much.  This  would  take  place  only 
in  a  small  run  where  many  fowls  were 
kept.  Spraying  the  trees  would  not  be  at 
all  likely  to  injure  the  chicks  unless  they 
were  allowed  access  to  puddles  of  the 
spraying  solution  or  dried  particles  of 
some  size  containing  poison.  A  little  care 
would  need  to  be  exercised  when  spraying 
the  orchard  but,  otherwise,  you  would 
probably  handle  it  as  though  the  chickens 
were  not  there,  cultivating  or  seeding  it 
as  you  thought  best  for  the  orchard.  The 
addition  of  a  clover  meadow  to  the  poul¬ 
try  run  would,  of  course,  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  fowls,  the  clover  being  of  greater 
value  than  the  shade  of  the  orchard. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Beautiful  Gladiolus. — I  now 
have  enough  Gladiolus  bulbs  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  plantings  in  quantity.  My  last  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  about  June  15,  and  that  will 
produce  blooms  up  to  October  1.  ft  is 
a  great  satisfaction  thus  to  lengthen  the 
time  we  may  enjoy  the  sight  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  flower.  There  is  nothing  that  asks 
less  in  return  for  its  favors.  Practically 
every  bulb  will  produce  a  bloom  after  it 
has  been  covered  a  few  inches  and  this 
bloom  is  attractive  enough  to  win  admira¬ 
tion  from  anyone.  There  is  a  very  long 
list  of  varieties  and  new  ones  are  in¬ 
troduced  every  year,  and  infinite  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  running  from  pure 
white  to  almost  black.  Each  one  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  picture,  sometimes  a  pure 
color  but  usually  artistically  painted 
with  many  in  charming  contrast.  I  was 
annoyed  when  I  found  the  dictionary  or¬ 
dering  me  to  say  Gla-di-olus  instead  of 
Gladi-o-lus,  which  rolled  off  the  tongue 
so  smoothly,  and  on  second  thought  I 
think  I  shall  keep  the  former  pronoun- 
ciation,  like  new  clothes,  for  company 
days.  I  could  find  no  implement  on 
hand  that  would  make  a  good  clean  fur¬ 
row  for  the  bulbs.  I  used  a  hand  plow 
and  then  cleared  out  the  furrow  with  a 
hoe.  This  was  slow  work,  but  it  left  a 
fine  trench  6  in.  wide  into  which  the 
bulbs  were  placed  on  alternate  sides,  zig¬ 
zag  fashion,  making  an  average  distance 
apart  for  large  bulbs  of  about  4  in.  Small 
bulbs  were  placed  closer.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  bulbs  only  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  producing  a  fine  bloom,  but 
such  is  the  precocity  of  the  Gladiolus.  It 
is  most  generous.  I  had  a  number  of 
mammoth  bulbs  3  in.  across. 

Dividing  Roots. — Reading  somewhere 
that  such  size  could  be  divided  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  halve  a  number  of  them ;  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  I  noticed  that  bulbs 
cut  in  digging  in  the  Fall  showed  no  in¬ 
jury,  the  cut  drying  over  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  vitality.  I  noted  where  these 
halves  were  planted  in  order  to  observe 
results  at  blooming  time.  The  rapid  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  Gladiolus  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  the  bulblets  that 
form  under  the  main  bulb,  sometimes  in 
large  masses  that  count  out  dozens.  They 
range  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  it  is  these  last  lit¬ 
tle  ones  that  predominate  and  carry  the 
name  commercially.  Some  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  bulblets  generously,  others  very 
sparingly.  You  can  buy  them  by  the  1,- 
000,  by  the  quart  or  even  by  the  bushel. 
My  first  attempts  at  growing  bulblets, 
which  of  course  is  far  the  cheapest  way 
of  getting  a  start,  were  rather  failures. 

I  made  a  little  narrow  trench  and 
dropped  them  in  a  single  row  about  an 
inch  apart.  The  soil  was  full  of  weed 
seed,  too,  and  this  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  slow-germinating  bulblets. 
They  are  encased  in  a  hard  shell  and  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  tell  us  to  soak  them  in 
warm  water  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
planting. 

Rough  Treatment. — This  year  I  had 
a  good  gallon  of  bulblets  from  mixed  va¬ 
rieties.  I  put  them  in  a  small  lard  can, 
covered  them  with  water,  and  set  the  can 
behind  the  kitchen  stove.  The  second 
morning  I  felt  the  water  and  thought  it 
too  cool,  so  I  set  the  can  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  in  ‘  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
out.  I  intended  to  return  soon,  but  did 
not.  'Meantime  the  kitdhen  maid  built  a 
fire  for  dinner  and  when  my  wife  dis¬ 
covered  the  can  the  water  in  it  was  as 
hot  as  her  hand  could  bear.  I  planted 
those  bulblets,  after  hearing  this  news, 
in  a  very  gloomy  and  pessimistic  mood. 

I  had  anticipated  a  long  green  swath  of 
grass-like  tops  that  would  mean  a  big 
basketful  of  blooming-size  bulbs  next 
Fall  but  now  I  felt  that  such  realization 
was  extremely  doubtful.  „  This  time,  with 
more  knowledge,  a  6-in.  shallow  trench 
was  made,  bottom  of  loose  earth,  and  in 
this  the  bulblets  were  sprinkled  by  the 
handful,  thickly  and  without  any  attempt 
at  spacing.  Then  a  thin  layer  of  soil  was 
pulled  over  them  and  the  trench  leveled 
up  with  stable  manure.  I  waited  a  long 
time  without  seeing  a  green  sprig  along 
that  dark  line  of  manure,  then  dug  down 


and  found  one  large  bulblet  sprouting. 
Now  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
about  one-half  of  the  row  fairly  equals 
original  anticipations,  the  other  half  has 
so  far  a  poor  stand.  But  now  I  am 
hoping  that  more  will  come  through ; 
there  has  been  no  soaking  rain  and  we 
are  approaching  the  conditions  of  a  real 
drought.  I  am  feeling  very  thankful, 
too,  that  the  hard  jackets  of  the  little 
bulblets  enabled  them  to  withstand  the 
unintentional  attempt  to  prepare  them 
for  dinner.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

With  us  the  weather  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  were  better  in  April  than  in  the 
first  half  of  May.  Of  late  we  have  had 
cold  winds  and  some  frosts.  As  I  have 
an  early  garden  sloping  east,  the  soil  a 
heavy  sand  loam,  I  generally  get  started 
at  planting  as  early  as  possible.  Then  if 
anything  harms  the  plantings  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  plant  again.  But  this 
latter  rarely  happens  and  I  keep  on 
planting  in  succession. 

This  Spring  I  planted  two  double  row* 
of  early  wrinkled  peas,  a  variety  called 
Surprise  on  April  2?  These  rows  were 
50  ft.  long.  They  were  a  long  time 
coming  but  now,  May  28,  they  are  lying 
down  and  getting  ready  to  blossom  and 
look  rank  and  healthy.  I  planted  more 
May  4,  and  these  came  up  very  poorly 
and  scattering,  although  the  same  va¬ 
riety  ;  again  on  May  11,  but  these  came 
much  better. 

May  4  I  planted  a  row  of  beans.  This 
was  entirely  too  early  to  expect  these 
beans  to  grow,  but  they  did  and  are  do¬ 
ing  fairly  well,  considering  that  I 
plowed  a  little  furrow  over  them  one 
night  to  protect  from  frost  and  raked  it 
off  next  day. 

The  onion  seed  planted  the  forepart 
of  April  came  strong  and  they  are  look¬ 
ing  fine  as  they  have  been  cultivated 
three  times  already.  I  have  learned  that 
cucumbers  and  Zinnias  will  not  stand 
cold  windy  weather.  It  does  not  need  a 
frost  to  put  them  out  of  business.  I 
covered  the  cucumbers  and  raked  the  dirt 
off  as  I  did  from  the  beans,  but  they  are 
spoiled.  I  did  the  same  with  the  musk- 
melons  and  they  are  all  right. 

I  had  set  50  tomato  plants  May  20  and 
on  two  nights  to  protect  from  frost  I 
bent  these  over  and  covered  with  earth 
without  damage ;  also  the  pepper  plants. 

To  insure  a  good  supply  of  Zinnias  I 
planted  at  different  times  both  the  dwarf 
red  and  the  large  kind.  Some  of  these 
plantings  came  well  and  some  of  them 
failed  to  show  up  at  all.  Asters  on  the 
other  hand  are  very  hardy  and  seem  to 
defy  the  weather. 

Asparagus  did  fine  for  a  time  and  I 
had  many  heavy  cuttings,  hut  of  late  the 
weather  has  caused  it  to  slow  up.  Then 
as  some  weeds  were  beginning  to  show, 
and  I  cannot  tolerate  these,  I  gave  the 
bed  the  same  treatment  as  last  year, 
namely,  I  cut  all  the  shoots  that  were 
of  any  size,  and  then  put  the  knives  or 
sweeps  on  the  wheel  hoe  and  went  over 
the  bed  as  if  there  was  no  asparagus 
there.  Last  year  in  about  10  days  or 
less  we  were  cutting  again,  and  it  is 
coming  again  at  the  present  writing  and 
is  much  stronger  this  year  than  before. 

I  cut  off  all  the  tops  in  the  Fall  and  last 
Fall  gave  the  bed  a  dressing  of  poultry 
droppings  that  had  the  coal  ash  treat¬ 
ment,  raking  it  all  off  in  the  Spring.  It 
will  receive  the  same  medicine  this  Fall. 

I  use  plenty  of  good  brine  on  the  aspara¬ 
gus.  In  some  way  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  plants  and  is  a  great  Tielp 
in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  but  quack 
grass  laughs  at  the  salt,  and  the  open 
wire  fence  north  of  the  bed  gives  the 
quack  free  ingress.  The  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  the  dibble  and  the  fingers. 

Garden  work  is  highly  educational  as 
well  as  profitable.  I  know  that  a  good 
garden  is  of  more  all  around  value  to  a 
family  than  is  any  other  crop  or  crops 
grown  on  the  farm  on  the  same  area  of 
ground.  h.  B.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  busea 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes: 

30  x  3K  (Cl.)  34  x  4J*  (S.S.) 

32x4  (S.S.)  30x5 

33x4  ••  33x5 

32  x  4tf  ••  34  x#S 

35  x  5  (S.S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line, including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  3ize3. 
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'IRE  costs  worrying 
you?  Just  you  try  the 
new  Goodyear  HEAVY- 
DUTYCordTirelThicker, 
tougher,  more  massive. 
Built  to  stand  hard  knocks. 
The  extra-heavy  carcass  is 
made  of  the  famous  Goodyear 
cord  fabric  SUPERTWIST.  The  stout  tread  is  a 
full  All-Weather.  Even  the  sturdy  sidewalls  are 
reinforced  against  rut-wear.  A  great  tire,  this 
HEAVY-DUTY  Goodyear — made  especially  for 
the  man  whose  driving  calls  for  extra-strength 
and  extra -stamina.  An  economical  tire,  too, 
because  of  the  extra  mileage  in  it. 

Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes — 

Qoodyear  Tubes 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

I  ‘  »nd  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardenera,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  Catalog 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  iuSmba  Fr*S 
2565  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Mina. 

New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

Amtnci’j  Pioneer  Small  T ractora  and  Power 

Cultivatora.  Plows- Harrows- Cul-  ji 
tivates,  etc.  'Full  Information  FREE 
1  Built  In  2  sizes.  __ ToSi  **r‘ce®  5150 
The  New  »nd  up., 

BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

I  3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

[  Minneapolis,  Minn.' 


t*'  O  R  SALE 


A  Rebuilt  Merry  Garden  Tractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  MotorCultivator  or  Lawnmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Herryand  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates,  Cemetaries,  Parks  aud 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

860  26th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I^eap  the  Benefit 


the  First  Year  ~  and 

many  YearsThereafter 

* 

Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
j  the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
v  or  ioo-lb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  noncaustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It’s 
FREE! 


?ULVERI2e3 

LIMESTONE 


The 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 
'  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  extreme  hot  weather  caused  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
berries  and  cantaloupes  with  the  possible 
exception  of  apples.  Lemons  especially 
climbed  to  extreme  high  figures,  approach¬ 
ing  some  of  the  high  prices  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  “'flu”  epidemic  a  few  years  ago. 
Auction  sales  were  around  $12  a  box 
which  means  a  dollar  or  two  more  as  a 
price  to  the  retailer.  Oranges  sold  as 
high  as  $9  a  box  at  auction.  Strawber¬ 
ries  have  just  reached  peak  movement  in 
Central  New  Jersey  with  the  market  very 
unsettled  and  irregular.  On  the  ninth  of 
June  most  of  the  berries  were  selling  in 
Philadelphia  at  from  $4  to  $7  a  crate, 
some  fine  quality  bringing  as  much  as  $11 
a  crate.  California  cantaloupes  have 
been  in  more  liberal  supply,  but  prices 
have  been  fairly  good  and  the  market 
weakened  despite  the  hot  weather  and  the 
demand  for  fruits.  Dewberries  from 
North  Carolina  are  becoming  more  plen¬ 
tiful  with  prices  ranging  $4  to  $6  per  32- 
qt.  crate.  Raspberries  have  made  their 
initial  appearance  as  well  as  gooseberries 
and  red  cherries.  New  Jersey  cherries 
were  selling  mostly  around  $2.25  per  % 
bushel  and  some  of  the  Virginia  sweet 
cherries  brought  20c  a  quart.  The  apple 
market  was  weak,  New  York  A2%-in. 
Baldwins  ranging  $6  to  $6.50  a  barrel. 
Georgia  peaches  are  moving  early  this 
year.  It  is  thought  that  Georgia  will 
ship  within  700  carloads  of  last  year’s 
movement  or  around  12,800  carloads. 
This  year’s  crop  will  be  much  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  when  unfavorable  market 
conditions  preA'ented  the  shipping  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  crop.  As¬ 
paragus  receipts  jumped  materially  with 
hot  days  and  nights  to  push  it  along  and 
selling  prices  were  cut  about  one-half 
during  the  week.  The  best  green  aspara¬ 
gus  brought  around  25c  a  bunch  and 
poorer  grades  were  proportionately  lower. 
The  potato  market  has  recently  slumped. 
'North  Carolina  is  shipping  heavily,  200 
to  300  carloads  a  day,  and  the  total 
movement  for  the  country  has  been  from 
700  to  950  carloads  a  day,  including  both 
old  and  new  stock.  It  was  impossible 
to  hold  the  market  up  to  former  prices 
along  with  the  heavy  shipments,  and 
$3.50  to  $4.50  a  barrel  was  about  the 
best  that  could  be  done.  Hot  weather 
also  affected  the  demand.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  New  Jersey  peas,  competing  with 
Eastern  Shore  stock,  the  market  has 
steadily  weakened,  20-qt.  baskets  rang¬ 
ing  50  to  85c.  Florida  is  about  through 
shipping  vegetables,  most  of  them  now 
arriving  from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia, 
Ma  ryland  or  from  nearby  farms.  Some 
California  Iceberg  lettuce,  however,  is 
still  being  received,  but  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  lettuce  has  been  plenti¬ 
ful.  Prices  on  local  stock  have  been  very 
irregular,  but  in  general  were  low  with 
Pennsylvania  lettuce  selling  $1  to  $1.85 
a  barrel  and  New  Jersey  crates  of  two 
dozen  heads  50c  to  $1.25.  Onions  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  fairly  good  prices,  $3.75 
per  bushel  crate  for  Texas  Yellow  Ber¬ 
mudas,  and  good  string  beans  have  been 
selling  on  a  weak  market  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  bushel  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  showed  a  little  increase 
during  the  week,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  the 
eggs,  most  receipts  running  largely  to 
medium  and  lower  grades.  On  these  the 
market  was  in  the  buyers’  favor,  seconds 
selling  28  to  29c  a  dozen.  The  finer 
grades  of  eggs  sold  on  a  firm  market  as 
supplies  of  high  quality  stock  were  leather 
light.  Extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  36c 
and  firsts  in  new  cases  32 %e,  and  in  old 
cases  at  8014 c.  Carefully  selected  can- 
died  eggs  in  new  crates  were  quoted  at 
41  e  Eggs  have  been  moving  into  stor¬ 
age  a  little  more  freely  than  formerly, 
cold  storage  holdings  on  the  ninth 
amounting  to  321,095  cases.  Holdings 
same  day  a  year  ago  equalled  283,375 
cases. 

The  live  poultry  market  developed  a 
firmer  tone  and  prices  on  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  stock  advanced  from  1  to  2c  a  pound 
on  some  lines.  Live  fowls  were  in  de¬ 
mand.  as  fancy  stock  was  scarce,  thus 
enabling  best  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  to 
advance  to  30c  a  pound  and  the  best  of 
the  mixed  breeds  28  to  29c  a  pound. 
Poorer  grades  sold  as  low  as  24c.  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  also  advanced  1  to  2c  with 
1 %  to  2  pounds  ranging  25  to  30c  and  2 
pound  sizes  sold  up  to  35c  a  pound.  Other 
broilers  ranged  40  to  45c  with  the  market 
holding  steady.  Live  ducks  were  down  to 
15  to  20c  a  pound. 

The  >finer  qualities  of  dressed  poultry 
were  kept  well  cleaned  up,  but  prices  on 
most  stock  held  steady.  Fresh  killed 
dry  packed  fowl  in  barrels  weighing  4  to 
5  pounds  averaged  30c,  iced  packed  aver¬ 
aging  le  under  dry  packed.  Nearby 
ducklings  were  quoted  at  26c.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  con¬ 
tinue  large,  amounting  to  2,809,535 
pounds  in  Philadelohia  on  June  9,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,115,140  pounds  a  year  ago. 


KAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  and  no  im¬ 
portant  price  changes  were  noted.  No. 
2  Timothy  averaged  $18.50  and  No.  3 
Timothy  $16.50  a  ton.  Best  clover  light 
mixed  was  quoted  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton, 
and  straight  rye  straw  $15.25  a  ton. 
Wheat  straw  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
rye  straw  and  oat  straw  worked  out  at 
$14.25.  In  general  recent  reports  in¬ 
dicate  generally  favorable  conditions  for 
a  good  hay  crop  in  the  Atlantic  and  East 
Gulf  States,  but  in  the  Middle  West  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  as  encouraging  and  mar¬ 
kets  in  that  section  during  the  first  week 
in  June  showed  some  firmness.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  33c;  pullets’ 
eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese*  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80  c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  12% c ;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb., 
3c ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  per 
bunch,  5c ;  bu.,  90c ;  celery,  10c  ;  endive, 
pk.,  25c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston,  head,  12c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  seed  potatoes,  bu., 
75  c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  5c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to 
22c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  15c ;  vegetable 
ovsters,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu., 
50c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
28c;  fowls.  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers, 
1  %  lbs.,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  86c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1  % 
lbs.,  lb.,  50c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

'Miscellaneous.— Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old.  each,  $6  ;  milch 
goats,  each,  $15  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  35c ; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5%c. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  18c;  heavy,  lb.,  15  to 
16c:  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  30c. 

Live  Poultry.— Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  50c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to 
50c;  geese,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  50  to  60c  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  60c; 
fowls,  lb. ,  45  to  55c ;  broilers,  lb.,  70 
to  80c;  geese,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ;  eggs,  34  to  40c ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75;  strawberries, 
qt..  40  to  50c ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches.  $1.50; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  76  to  $1.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.,  $1.75 ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  5  to  6c  ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  $1.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  55  to  70c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
60c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  No.  2.  $15  to 
$16;  No.  3.  $12;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Apples.  Baldwins,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Ben  Davis.  $1.50  to  $1.75 :  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate.  $7.50  to  $S.50 ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches.  $1  to  $1.25;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beet  greens,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  cantaloupes,  standard  crate, 
$7.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.75; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  per  hamper, 
$4;  endive,  doz.  heads.  25  to  30c;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  peas, 
hamper,  $3.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  kale.  bu..  45  to  50c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.75;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  40c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c;  radishes, 
basket.  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  string  beans,  green,  hamper,  $4  to 
$4.25 ;  wax,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c ;  strained  clover 
honey,  lb..  22  to  23c;  qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c;  clover,  comb,  case,  $5;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  case.  $3.50  to  $4  ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2  ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 


ters,  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  heavy, 
lb.,  14  to  15c ;  baby  lambs,  lb.,  35  to  38c  ; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28'c  ;  mutton,  lb., 
14  to  15c ;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  white,  lb.,  35 
'to  38c  ;  colored,  lb.,  38  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  colored,  lb.,  26  to  28c  ;  stags, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  14  to  15c ; 
pigeons,  each,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to 
25c  ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $8.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50; 
Nova  Scotia,  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red  kidney, 
$8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $5 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  steers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  cows  and  heifers, 
7c;  No.  2,  6c;  sheep  skins,  each.  $1  to 
$2 ;  'Spring  lambs,  25  to  50c  ;  shearlings, 
15  to  50c ;  calf,  No.  1,  16c ;  No.  2,  14%e  ; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c. 

Wheat,  Winter,  bu.,  $1.70  to  $1.75; 
corn,  shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  58  to 
59c ;  rye,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $16 ;  No. 
2,  $15;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to  $26;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $13 ;  wheat  straw,  $13. 


EGGS 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  sudden  hot  wave  has  rushed  early 
Spring  into  midsummer  and  all  produce 
is  either  growing  at  a  great  rate  or  ma¬ 
turing  ahead  of  time.  Nearly  everything 
is  steady  to  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  43  to  48c ;  dairy,  28  to 
29c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  new,  24  to  25c;  Limburger,  29  to 
30c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  32  to  34c;  State  and 
western,  candled,  30  to  32c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
key,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  27  to  31c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  50  to  60c ;  capons,  42  to  47c ;  old 
roosters.  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  26  to  28c  ;  broilers,  33  to  42c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  25  to  30c; 
geese,  20  to  22c  ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Baldwin,  Russet,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  west¬ 
ern  Winesap,  box,  $4  to  $4.75.  Potatoes, 
easy ;  home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  55c ;  south¬ 
ern  cobblers,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  Jersey 
sweets,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Bermuda, 
bbl,.  $6.50  to  $7. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  firm ; 
California,  8-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
Plums,  steady ;  southern,  32-qt.  crate, 
$2.60  to  $3.  Strawberries,  firm  ;  Gandys, 
32-qt.  crate,  $8  to  $10 ;  other  sorts,  $1 
to  $5. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  first ; 
Georgia,  6-qt.  carrier,  $3.25  to  $4.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  steady ;  California,  standard 
crate,  $6.50  to  $6.75.  Watermelons, 
firm  ;  each,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Oions. — Beans,  dull ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4;  Texas 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  Egyptian,  sack,  $6.50 
to  $7. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  basket, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  green  and  wax. 
hamper,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  beets,  southern, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  cabbage,  crat£, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  carrots,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50;  cauliflower,  bu..  $3  to  $3.25;  cel¬ 
ery,  Florida,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ; 
eggplant,  $2  to  $2.75  ;  lettuce,  box.  75c  to 
$1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c; 
peas,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  svrup, 
gal..  $1.35  to  $1.75. 

Feeds,  steady ;  hay,  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran 
carlot,  ton.  $32.50 ;  middlings,  $34.50 
red-dog,  $45.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $42 
oilmeal.  $45;  hominy,  $43.50;  gluten, 
$41.70;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  11,  1925. 

In  effect  June  1.  League-pool  price 
for  ^.per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.80;  Class  2B,  $1.95;  Class  2C.  $1.90; 
Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class 
3C.81.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.23;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A.  $1.70;  Class  3B,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

@$0.43% 

Good  to  choice  .  .  .  . . 

. 40 

@ 

.42 

Lower  grades  . . . 

. 36 

@ 

.39 

New  Zealand  . 

. 42%  (5) 

.43 

Packing  stock  .  .  .  . 

. 20 

@ 

.29 

White,  fancy  . 

.$0.39  @$0.40 

Medium  to  good . 

.37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . 

.  .37  @ 

.39 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .34  @ 

.35 

Common  to  good . 

.  .28  @ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  $0.28@$0.29 

Broilers  . 

.  .40@ 

.50 

Roosters  . 

.  .14@ 

.15 

Turkevs  . 

.  .25  @ 

.30 

Ducks  . 

.  .15  @ 

.24 

Geese  . 

.  .10@ 

.15 

Tame  rabbits . 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44 @$0.46 


40 
.44 
.34 
.48 
.19 
.55 
.50 
.40 
.23 
.20 
6.00 
5.00 
.400 
1.50 


Common  to  good 

Chickens,  best . 43  @ 

Fair  to  good . 27 @ 

Broilers  . 35@ 

Roosters  . 16@ 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51@ 

6  to  7  lbs . 46 @ 

Small  and  slips . 35  @ 

Ducks  . 16@ 

Geese . 15i@ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz. . .  5.00@ 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.00(a) 

7  -to  8  lbs . 3.00@ 

Culls  .  1.00@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .13 

Culls  . 07@  .10 

Lambs,  head .  6.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.25 

Bulls  .  5.25 @  5.75 

Cows  .  3.50@  6.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 10.50f@11.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  . 5.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00(S)$5.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket  _  1.50@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.75(6)  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 50@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10.00@12.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  .75 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate .  1.00@  4.00 

Bu.  basket  . 75@  2.00 

Onions,  bu .  2.00(®  3.85 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50(5)  4.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1.25@  1.75 

'Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  3.00@  4.00 

■Spinach,  bbl . 50(5)  .75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

'String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1.25@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@  4.50 

Turnips,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . . .  3.00 

POTATOES 

State.  150-lb.  sack . $1.50(5)$2.00 

..  1.25@  1.50 
.  .  2.50@  4.00 

..  1.00@  3.75 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.22  @$0.23 

Average  run  . 21  @  .21% 


Maine,  100  lbs.  . . 

Southern,  bbl.  .  .  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

FRUIT 

Strawberries  have  been  running  small 
and  poor  owing  to  drought  and  heat.  Up¬ 
river  of  good  quality  wholesaled  up  to 
35  to  40c.  Peaches  in  larges  supply.  Va¬ 
rieties  now  on  hand  are :  Early  Rose,  Red 
Bird,  Uneeda,  Early  Carman,  Arp  and 
Dixie. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50(5)$7.00 

Albemarle  .  6.00@11.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  5.00 

Cano  .  3.00@  5.00 

Stark  .  4.00@  7.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  3.00@  7.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .28 

Huckleberries  ,N.  C.,  qt . 15@  .30 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@10.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00@  5.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .40 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 4.50@  6.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 550.00@1125.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  21.00(6)23.00 

No.  3 .  19.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  10 

.29 
.52 
.38 
.55 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.45 
.55 
.50 
.04 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.10 
.10 


Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@ 

Cheese  . 34@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@ 

Gathered . 35@ 


Fowls 


.40@ 


Roasting  chickens . 50@ 

Ducks,  lb . . . 35 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @ 

Asparagus,  bunch . 25 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

String  beans,  lb . 15@ 

Onions,  lb .  ...  ,10@ 

Lettuce,  head . 10@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 06 @ 

Cucumbers,  each . 05@ 
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Orchids;  Foliage  for 
Bouquets 

Will  you  give  us  a  good  clear  explana¬ 
tion  on  orchids,  how  they  grow  and  how 
to  raise  them?  Also  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  greens  to  raise  to  use  as 
trimmings  around  bouquets.  We  want 
to  get  something  that  is  hardy  and  does 
not  wither  so  easily  when  cut.  J.  c.  w. 

East  Hyattsville,  Md. 

A  good  clear  explanation  on  orchids, 
how  to  grow,  and  how  to  raise  them, 
would  fill  a  volume.  This  family  of 
plants  includes  about  15.000  species,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  the  polar  regions,  and  the  great  de¬ 
serts.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  species 
are  native  to  tropical  and  subtropical  re¬ 
gions.  A  single  expedition  in  New 
Guinea  prior  to  the  great  war  brought 
to  light  over  a  thousand  new  species. 
Orchids  are  found  in  the  northern  re¬ 
gions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  the  great¬ 
er  number  are  found  in  the  tropics,  es¬ 
pecially  Asia  and  adjacent  islands,  some 
sections  of  Africa,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  tropical  South  America. 

The  tropics  are  especially  rich  in 
epiphytal  orchids ;  that  is,  varieties 
growing  upon  trees,  while  those  found  in 
temperate  regions  are  terrestrial.  The 
epiphytes  are  most  varied  in  form  ;  they 
grow  upon  branches  of  trees,  dead  trunks, 
or  barren  rocks.  They  grow  mostly  in 
regions  where  a  part  of  the  year  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  plant  growth,  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  food  reservoirs,  called 
pseudobulbs,  terminating  each  season’s 
growth. 

The  structure  of  orchid  flowers  is 
peculiar,  the  corolla  formed  in  six  sec¬ 
tions,  three  outside  answering  to  sepals, 
and  three  alternate  within,  answering  to 
petals.  One  of  these  is  generally  larger 
and  distinct  in  appearance  from  the 
others  ;  this  is  called  the  labellum  or  lip. 
In  the  native  lady’s-slipper  orchid,  Cy- 
pripedium  aeaule,  the  lip  forms  a  large 
inflated  sac.  All  orchids  depend  more 
or  less  upon  insects  for  the  pollination 
of  their  flowers,  and  some  upon  one  va¬ 
riety  of  insect  only.  The  blossoms  in¬ 
clude  the  strangest  forms,  and  the  most 
brilliant  colorings,  found  among  any 
plants;  some  of  them  show  an  astonish¬ 
ing  mimicry  of  insect  forms.  While  or¬ 
dinarily  grown  for  their  beauty,  and  odd¬ 
ity,  there  is  one  epiphytal  orchid  that  is 
grown  for  other  purposes,  the  Vanilla, 
its  bean-like  pod  being  the  source  of  our 
familiar  flavoring.  This  must  be  arti- 
fieally  pollinated  to  form  seed. 

The  cultivation  of  orchids  varies 
greatly  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plant,  and  no  general  rule 
can  be  given.  The  East  Indian  Vanda 
or  Phalaenopsis  could  not  exist  under 
conditions  enjoyed  by  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Cattleya  or  the  native  Cypripediums 
of  the  temperate  zone.  Many  of  the  or¬ 
chids  grown  for  the  florist  trade  are  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  America,  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  heat  and  humidity  necessary  for 
varieties  from  Malaysia,  Burmah,  and 
the  Philippines.  If  you  will  specify  the 
class  of  orchids  you  wish  to  cultivate,  we 
can  give  you  more  exact  information. 

Among  hardy  plants  supplying  green 
for  bouquets  are  meadow  rue  (Thalic- 
trum),  which  has  a  fern-like  leaf,  sev¬ 
eral  herbs,  such  as  tarragon,  rue,  savory 
or  lavender,  southernwood  or  old  man 
(Artemisia  Abrotanum)  and  the  little 
memorial  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana.  Any 
of  these  greens,  and  flowers  in  general, 
should  be  gathered  in  the  evening  before 
they  are  used,  and  set  in  water  in  the 
cellar  or  other  cool  place;  they  thus  fill 
up  with  water,  and  do  not  fade  readily. 
The  ordinary  garden  asparagus,  and  the 
wild  carrot  also  supply  useful  greens. 

Controlling  Cucumber 
Beetles 

What  will  control  the  cucumber  beetle 
on  melons  and  cucumbers?  B.  L.  k. 

The  cucumber  beetle  can  best  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  tobacco  or  nicotine 
dusts.  A  2  per  cent  nicotine  dust  is 
effective  in  killing  some  of  the  beetles 
and  repelling  the  rest.  The  plants  should 
be  dusted  frequently,  and  dust  also  put 
on  the  soil  beneath  the  vines,  for  many 
of  the  beetles  will  drop  to  the  ground 
and  escape,  if  the  soil  is  not  covered 
with  the  dust. 


T ake  its  Wheel  and  Drive— 


for  here’s  New  Performance! 

It  will  take  weeks  to  appreciate  fully  the  won¬ 
derfully  improved  performance  recently  built 
into  this  car  by  Oldsmobile  and  General  Motors. 

But  your  first  ride  will  convince  you  that  this 
new  performance  is  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  let  you  take  that 
ride  at  any  time.  And  you  can  buy  this  car  on 
the  wonderfully  easy  terms  of  General  Motors’ 
time-payment  plan! 

C'.fVAt'h  $1  07^  Touring  *890 

Vy  V-/  CI-V/1 JL  JL  M  f-  o.  b.  Lansing,  plus  tax 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE 


a 


O 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Tj'pyv 


D  \  I1\JT $2*25  PER  GALL°N 

*  mMl^l  M.  Direct  From  Factory 
NO  SALESMEN— NO  JOBBERS— NO  RETAILERS 

YOU  SAVK  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  baying 
STANDCO  QUALITY  I'AINTS  Direct  from  us 
nt  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  STANDCO 
PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in  quality  and 
wearing  properties  and  are  sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
—  one  transaction,  one  profit  —  MORE  and 
BETTER  for  YOUR  MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  12  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  Lists 
and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Schuyler  vltle.  New  York 


Patent 


PAfKTH  FR0M  THE 

r  HLALU  BOTTOM 


Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  BuHhel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature. 


Also;  Greater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crushing.  Higher  und 
safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 
Fine  storage  qualities. 


You  should  investigate  this  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed,  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 

Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  Sc  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  tbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St..8enton  Harbor. Mich. 


CZm9 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  ,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  Ilis  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by  . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


iiiHiiHHiniHnimiiiiiiiiiMmmimiimm 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Edmonds’  G 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  men  were  killed 
and  three  others  seriously  affected  by 
hydorgen  sulphide  gas  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  State  Gypsum  Company,  in  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y.,  June  7.  The  men  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  mine  when  they  struck 
a  gas  pocket  and  were  overcome  before 
they  could  get  away. 

Ellis  Island  officials  June  7  estimated 
that  more  than  330,000  aliens  lawfully 
entered  the  country  during  the  first  nine 
months’  operation  of  the  Selective  Immi¬ 
gration  Law,  although  only  104,000  were 
admitted  under  quota  provisions.  The 
large  number  of  exemptions  allowed  un¬ 
der  the  Johnson  law  caused  the  excess 
immigration,  officials  explained.  At  least 
200,000  other  aliens  are  believed  to  have 
been  smuggled  into  the  country. 

Group  insurance  on  the  lives  of  more 
than  60,000  employes  of  three  railways, 
for  a  total  coverage  of  approximately 
.$150,000,000  was  announced  June  7  at 
lyouisville  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
'Railroad.  The  other  roads  involved  are 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Txmis, 
and  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St. 
Ivouis.  The  policy  will  become  effective 
on  July  1,  or  upon  acceptance  by  75  per 
cent  of  the  workers.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  single  life  insurance  transaction 
on  record.  All  employes  of  the  roads 
are  included  in  the  arrangement.  The 
lowest  premium  will  be  for  $1,000  and 
♦  he  maximum  for  $3,000. 

One  hundred  New  York  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  the  guests  of  Adam  L.  Gimbel, 
vice  president  of  Saks  &  Co.,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Erlanger  at  Founders’  Day  exercises 
at  the  National  Farm  School,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  June  7.  The  party  journeyed 
to  Philadelphia  by  special  train,  thence 
to  Doylestown  by  automobile.  Several 
hundred  other  persons  participated  in  the 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Gimbel  in  his  address 
said  New  York  in  the  near  future  will 
send  a  quota  of  100  boys,  many  from  the 
East  Side,  to  be  trained  in  agricultural 
work  at  the  school.  A  fund  of  $72,000 
already  has  been  pledged  for  this  work, 
Mr.  Gimbel  said.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  boys  are  undergoing  a  three  years’ 
tuition. 

New  York  -State’s  Criminal  Anarchy 
Act  was  declared  valid  and  constitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington  June  8,  the  court  confirm¬ 
ing  the  conviction  under  it  of  Benjamin 
Gitlow,  Communist  leader  and  former 
Socialist  Assemblyman,  who  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  1920  to  serve  five  to  ten  years 
in  prison  for  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  The  court  divided  7 
to  2.  The  law  was  enacted  immediately 
following  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  in  Buffalo,  but  never  previous¬ 
ly  had  been  invoked. 

An  expedition  to  establish  Canadian 
official  administration  over  possessions  in 
the  Arctic  region  claimed  as  part  of  the 
Dominion  will  be  undertaken  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  was  announced  June  8  at  Ottawa. 
George  P.  Mackenzie,  formerly  gold  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  is  en- 
route  from  the  North  to  assume  command 
of  a  party  of  mounted  police  and  govern¬ 
ment  experts  which  will  execute  the  mis¬ 
sion,  starting  July  1.  Police  patrol  on 
many  Canadian  islands  on  both  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in  the  Arctic 
will  be  established.  Geologists  included 
in  the  party  will  report  on  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  possessions  and  a  police 
post  may  be  placed  on  Ellesmere  Island. 

A  rescue  crew  was  working  June  8 
within  400  feet  of  where  16  miners  are 
believed  to  have  been  entombed  by  a 
gas  explosion  in  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Mine  Company’s  Mine  No.  9  at  Sturgis, 
Ky. 

Arson  rings,  headed  by  “unscrupulous 
politicians  and  business  men,”  are  op¬ 
erating  in  practically  every  city  and 
causing  an  indirect  loss  to  business  an¬ 
nually  of  $10,000,000.  T.  Alfred  Flem¬ 
ming,  Supervisor  of  Conservation  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
asserted  in  an  address  June  9  before  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deaths  resulting  from  incendiary  fires 
average  15,000  a  year,  Mr.  Flemming 
said.  In  the  end,  he  added,  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  the  loss  from  such  fires  be¬ 
cause  business  firms  naturally  add  to 
their  prices  the  resulting  higher  premium 
rates  for  insurance.  Declaring  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  “continuously 
confronted  with  the  dire  results  of  mis¬ 
directed  sympathy  on  the  part  of  both 
judges  and  juries,”  Mr.  Flemming  said 
the  only  remedy  was  a  model  arson 
statute  to  correct  the  weakness  of  exist¬ 
ing  State  laws. 

Twenty-five  men  are  under  arrest  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  as  a  result  of  a  riot  at 
midnight  June  9  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  following  a  meeting  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  at  Berlin. 

WASHINGTON.— Delay  by  European 
nations  in  answering  the  request  that 
diplomatic  status  be  given  American 
Treasury  agents  abroad  has  caused  the 
impression  that  the  nations  approached 
are  preparing  a  unanimous  refusal.  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  agents  in  making  inquiries 
for  tariff  purposes  into  business  affairs 
of  European  concerns  engaged  in  export¬ 
ing  commodities  to  the  United  States 
have  aroused  indignant  opposition  by 


those  concerns  and  there  have  been 
numerous  informal  exchanges  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Under  the  1922  Tariff  Law  the 
products  of  any  firm  refusing  to  furnish 
information  as  to  costs  of  production, 
etc.,  may  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States. 

Governor  Blaine  of  Wisconsin,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  national  defense  test  of  last 
September,  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
second  test  to  be  held  on  July  4.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  call  of  Acting  Secretary 
Davis,  the  Governor  has  sent  the  War 
Department  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  protest 
he  addressed  last  Fall  to  Secretary 
Weeks,  adding  that  he  can  see  no  reason 
to  change  his  mind.  He  is  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  object  to  the  proposed  muster, 
although  others  have  taken  exception  to 
the  date  selected.  Mr.  Davis  does  not 
regard  Governor  Blaine’s  letter  as  re¬ 
quiring  afty  reply,  -since  the  question  of 
civil  participation  in  the  muster  is  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  respective  governors. 

The  United  State  Government  has 
taken  up  with  the  British  Foreign  Office 
the  question  of  conducting  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  British  emigrants  to  Amer¬ 
ica  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  instead 
of  at  Ellis  Island  as  at  present.  Though 
negotiations  with  the  British  Government 
are  still  in  -an  early  and  informal  stage, 
it  is  understood  the  Foreign  Office  already 
has  taken  the  position  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agrees  to  physical  examination 
being  held  there,  Ihen  there  must  be  no 
question  about  successful  applicants  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  America  once  they  have 
obtained  the  United  -States  vise  there. 


Hurrah  for  Gov.  Hartley 

I  read  with  great  interest  on  page  830 
Gov.  Hartley’s  answer  by  wire  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  requesting  him  to  send  delegates 
to  a  conference  on  child  welfare  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  The  truth  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  telegram  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  “Too  many  mothers  and  fathers 
are  giving  their  time  to  saving  their 
neighbors’  children  while  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  are  left  to  -shift  for  themselves  and 
do  as  they  please.”  No  one  can  success¬ 
fully  deny  that  the  Governor  is  right.  We 
cannot  help  seeing  the  true  conditions 
wherever  we  are.  “What  we  need  is  to 
get  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  truly  American  family  circle 
and  to  stop  a  lot  of  this  uplift  gush.  This 
indiscriminate  spending  of  money  in  -so¬ 
cial  and  charity  and  welfare  work.  In 
short,  while  welfare  clubs,  organizations 


and  societies  are  meeting  and  conferring 
and  resoluting,  the  home  and  fireside, 
the  bulwark  of  good  citizenship  is  left  in 
charge  of  the  cat  and  canary.” 

As  you  say,  the  Governor  will  be 
called  various  names  running  from  “Mean 
old  thing”  to  wise  citizen  as  a  result  of 
his  telegram.  I  pronounce  it  a  very  wise 
stroke  of  a  very  wise  citizen.  Governor 
Hartley  has  the  knack  of  calling  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  the  pity  is  that  all  of  our 
Governors  are  not  thus  frank.  I  have 
heard  Governor  Hartley  speak,  and  he 
invariably  hews  to  the  line,  regardless  of 
where  the  chips  fall.  Governor  Walter 
M.  Pierce  of  Oregon  is  another  Governor 
built  upon  the  same  plan.  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  May  24,  Gov.  Pierce  spoke  at  the 
American  Legion  hall  in  Rainier,  Ore., 
on  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law. 
“We  will  not  stop  this  fight  till  the  great 
State  of  Oregon  is  100  per  cent  dry  !”  he 
declared,  and  he  means  what  he  says ! 

Three  cheers  for  Gov.  Hartley,  may  he 
hit  those  “fads”  a  knockout  blow  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Oregon.  wesley  ray. 


Oiling  the  Roads 

I  am  reading  every  day  about  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents,  and  how  many  more  are 
happening  each  year,  and  the  number 
that  are  killed  or  seriously  injured  com¬ 
pared  with  earlier  years.  I  am  also  pay¬ 
ing  each  year  for  my  car  license,  my 
driver’s  license,  for  my  lights  being  tested, 
and  expect  next  month  I  shall  have  to 
have  my  brakes  tested,  all  of  which  the 
State  is  doing  to  avoid  accidents.  At 
the  same  time  the  State  itself  is  doing' 
something  that  in  the  country  at  least 
does  more  toward  causing  accidents  than 
all  the  careless  drivers,  poor  lights  and 
brakes  in  the  county,  and  here  is  one  who 
would  like  to  see  something  done  about 
it.  We  have  not  had  an  accident  in 
this  immediate  vicinity  this  Spring  until 
the  State  sent  their  oil  truck,  as  usual, 
just  before  some  holiday.  This  time  just 
before  Decoration  Day,  when  there  is  a 
lot  of  travel  to  the  cottages  along  the 
lake.  They  put  on  oil  enough  -so  it 
runs  all  over,  and  then  go  on  without 
covering  it  with  anything,  and  it  is  so 
slippery  a  man  can  hardly  stand  on  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  keeping  a  car  straight 
in  the  road.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
right  they  have  to  tax  us  right  and  left 
on  every  point  to  make  us  and  our  cars 
safe,  and  then  turn  around  and  put  some¬ 
thing  on  the  road  which  makes  it  impos¬ 


sible  to  drive  a  car  safely  over  it.  If 
they  would  put  fine  crushed  stone  or  sand 
over  the  oil  it  would  do  six  times  the  good 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  safe  to 
drive  on.  There  were  two  serious  acci¬ 
dents  within  a  mile  Memorial  Day  besides 
several  where  nobody  was  injured  seri¬ 
ously.  I  did  not  get  into  an  accident  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  I  stayed  at 
home,  but  if  I  had,  and  had  not  been 
killed,  I  should  have  sued  the  State  for 
damages  to  the  extent  of  my  injuries. 

The  oil  does  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  to  cars  and  clothes,  even 
if  .you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  over  the 
road  with  a  whole  skin.  I  think  if  there 
is  anything  you  can  do  or  I  can  do  it  is 
up.  to  us  to  do  it,  for  in  my  estimation 
it  is  the  cause  of  more  country  accidents 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  I 
hope  that  somebody  will  start  something 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  this  outrage. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  earl  w.  carr. 

R-  N.-Y. — In  New  Jersey  oil  is  used 
freely,  but  almost  immediately  fine  -sand 
is  scattered  over  the  road.  This  reduces 
most  of  the  trouble,  prevents  much  of  the 
slipping  and  prevents  dust.  Without  the 
sand  the  oil  is  far  worse  than  the  dust 
for  several  days. 


The  Cockerel  on  Guard 

Referring  to  the  trouble  of  E.  E.  T. 
with  crows  getting  chicks,  page  824,  here 
is  my  remedy,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  chick 
by  crows  in  five  years,  although  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  five  in  a  bunch  fly  over 
the  runs,  but  don’t  dare  light.  When 
we  sell.  the  males  from  the  mating  pens 
in  Spring,  I  select  two  or  three  alert 
birds,  give  them  a  little  special  attention 
in  the  way  of  care,  petting  and  feed,  and 
turn  them  loose  by  the  brooder  runs. 
They  immediately  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  caring  for  the  chicks.  From 
the  first  day  they  are  turned  out  of 
brooder,  there  stands  Mr.  Cockerel  by  the 
gate,  and  if  a  robin  flies  over  he  sounds 
the  alarm.  Every  little  one  runs  to  the 
brooder  or  squats  down,  and  by  the  time 
the  crows  are  aware  of  the  fact  there 
are  chicks  in  the  runs,  the  cockerel  has 
them  all  so  well  trained  that  not  one  is 
in  sight  by  the  time  the  black  thief  is 
over  the  run.  Cockerels  will  not  peck 
chicks  as  hens  do,  but  if  he  gets  in  the 
run  he  will  hunt  all  the  bits  of  feed  and 
call  them.  He  is  not  allowed  in  the 
brooder  nights,  but  if  fed  near  the  runs 
will  be  on  duty  by  4.30  A.  M. 

New  York.  mrs.  g.  v.  eiiardt. 
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Win  Battle 
of  Tires 

At  Indianapolis,  May  30 

Setting  aNew World 
Mark  of  101.13  Miles 
per  hour— 500  Miles  without  Tire  Trouble 


This  gruelling  test  proves  the 
Outstanding  superiority  of  Fire¬ 
stone  Full-Size  Gum-Dipped  Bal¬ 
loons.  With  practically  no  change 
in  cars  and  drivers  from  last  year, 
and  over  the  same  rough,  uneven 
brick  track,  laid  sixteen  years  ago 
—Firestone  Balloc  ns  racing  under 
a  blazing  sun — beat  last  year’s 
world  record  on  thick- walled, high- 
pressure  tires  by  a  wide  margin. 

Of  the  21  cars  which  started, 
only  1 0  finished  “in  the  money” 
— every  one  on  Firestone  Balloons 
— Gum -Dipped  by  the  extra  Fire¬ 
stone  process  that  adds  extra 


THE  FIRST  TEN 
MONEY  WINNERS 

—all  on  Firestone  Full-Size 

Gum-Dipped  Balloons 

Posi-  AVERAGE 

tion  Driver  Miles  Per  Hour 

1  De  Paolo  ... 

101.13 

2  Lewis-Hill ... 

100.82 

3  Shaf er-Morton . 

100.18 

4  Hartz  .... 

98.89 

5  Milton  .... 

97.27 

6  Duray  .... 

96.91 

7  De  Palma  .  . 

96.85 

8  Kreis  .... 

96.32 

9  Shattuc  ... 

95.74 

lO  Bordino  ... 

94.75 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


strength  and  flexibility,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  internal  friction  and  heat. 

Call  at  our  principal  branches 
— inspect  one  of  these  Full-Size 
Balloons  that  travelled  the  500- 
mile  race  without  a  change. 

These  wonderful  Gum-Dipped 
Balloons  that  stood  this  terrific 
grind,  will  give  you  safety  and 
comfort — and  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  miles — on  the  worst  coun¬ 
try  roads  —  in  daily  conflict  with 
sharp  stones  and  gravel, worn-out 
macadam  and  broken  concrete.  See 
nearest  Firestone  dealer  today. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  .  .  . 
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Things  To  Think  About 


In  this  department  we  try  to  give 
people  a  chance  to  express  their  views  or 
tell  their  troubles  .sincerely  and  with  good 
nature.  We  want  to  help  our  people 
though  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  know  how 
to  do  it.  We  also  desire  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  farm  life — just  as.  it  really  is. 
'There  are  many  sides  to  this  farm  life. 
They  run  all  the  way  from  the  darkest 
shadow  up  to  the  rosy  views  which  only 
a  vivid  imagination  can  paint.  Neither 
of  these  can  be  called  the  true  picture  of 
farm  life.  It  is  a  blending  of  colors — a 
mixture  of  emotions.  Too  many  people 
do  not  realize  this — they  take  one  side  of 
life  and  think  it  expresses  all,  and  that 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  Here  are 
two  letters  which  present  forcibly  two 
of  the  great  problems  of  country  living 
which  it  would  seem  ought  to  be  settled 
through  true  co-operation.  The  elderly 
man  wants  the  right  sort  of  farm  labor — 
the  woman  wants  opporunity.  We  some¬ 
times  print  these  unusual  letters  in  order 
to  stimulate  thought  in  the  great  social 
problems  of  farming : 


An  Elderly  Man’s  Problem 


Children  Contribute  to 
Parents’  Support 

One  of  the  most  common  family 
troubles  presented  to  ns  is  that  of  com¬ 
pelling  adult  children  to  help  provide  for 
their  parents.  The  last  case  is  typical. 
A  woman  in  Massachusetts  is  obliged  to 
support  her  mother.  She  has  brothers 
living  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Texas,  but 
they  refuse  to  contribute — 'although  ap¬ 
parently  well  able  to  do  so.  The  woman 
in  Massachusetts  is  not  in  good  health, 
and  her  resources  are  quite  limited.  As 
her  mother  is  helpless  the  burden  has 
become  great.  Now  can  she  compel  these 
brothers  in  New  Jersey  and  Texas  to  do 
their  share? 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  compel  these 
residents  of  other  'States  to  contribute. 
It  could  be  done  if  they  lived  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  if  they  feel  no  moral  ob¬ 
ligations  to  do  their  duty  we  would  hard¬ 


ly  know  how  to  reach  them  through  the 
law.  The  legal  situation  in  New  Jersey 
is  about  as  follows : 

In  1904  a  law  was  passed  compelling 
the  relative  of  every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame 
and  impotent  person  to  contribute  to 
their  support  and  the  act  further  states 
that  the  largest  amount  anyone  can  be 
compelled  to  contribute  is  $6. 

The  theory  under  which  this  act  is  up¬ 
held  is  that  in  the  event  the  poor  or  old 
person  is  not  provided  for  by  the  family, 
he  or  she  will  become  a  charge  upon  the 
community  wherein  he  or  she  resides. 
There  are  numerous  cases  to  support  the 
act.  You  can  readily  see  the  situation 
in  the  State  where  the  township  or  local 
body  is  in  no  apparent  danger  of  having 
the  poor  person  a  charge  upon  them¬ 
selves.  In  not  having  the  poor  person  a 
charge  upon  themselves,  they  will  be  very 
prone  to  institute  proceedings  against  the 
brother  or  sister  to  enforce  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  support  of  then- 
mother. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  in 
Massachusetts  concerning  this  subject 
but  believe  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
in  this  State.  We  advise  seeing  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  or  probation  officer  in 
connection  with  this  case,  as  that  is  part 
of  their  duty  under  their  respective  of¬ 
fices. 


The  Car  and  Character 

Occasionally  I  see  in  Time  It.  N.-Y.  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  motorist,  his  use  of  the 
roads  and  his  attitude  toward  pedes¬ 
trians  on  country  roads.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  owner  of 
a  machine  he  loses  consideration.  This 
applies  to  country  as  well  as  city  men. 
The  average  man  apparently  becomes  an¬ 
other  man.  The  instant  response  of  a 
great  power  to  his  slightest  touch  may 
impart  to  him  a  feeling  of  selfishness  and 
superiority.  I  walk  the  country  roads 
a  great  deal  through  choice,  do  not  court 
danger  and  keep  strictly  and  extremely  to 
one  side  of  the  road  when  any  machine 
come  along.  I  am  rarely  invited  to  hop 
in  even  by  country  people,  though  they 
may  know  who  I  am.  where  the  driver  of 
a  horse  scarcely  ever  failed  or  fails  to 
do  so.  And  many  do  not  exercise  their 
share  of  caution,  but  run  dangerously 
close  to  me.  Have  you  ever  noticed  this 
change?  What  makes  it?  L.  E. 

New  Jersey. 


Straw  Hats  for  Horses 

I  would  like  to  see  an  expression  of 
opinion  and  fact  on  the  matter  of  straw 
hats  for  horses  in  hot  weather  ;  the  kind 
specially  designed  for  horses. 

New  Jersey.  H.  p.  pebby. 


The  situation  is  deplorable.  My  two 
boys,  who  have  been  with  me  on  farm 
for  14  years,  have  absolutely  quit.  They 
get  so  much  more — at  other  work  they 
can  do — than  they  can  get  from  farm 
work.  We  dropped  the  extra  100  acres 
we  have  been  renting  (at  $3  per  acre) 
and  only  work  our  own  farm  (122  acres). 
I  am  73,  and  am  working  the  farm  alone. 
Satisfactory  labor  is  impossible  to  get.  I 
have  six  horses  and  tractor,  but  I  have 
never  run  tractor.  I  have  had  a  grand¬ 
son  do  plowing  with  tractor,  and  I  do 
rest  with  four  or  -six-horse  team.  I  wish 
I  did  not  have  the  farm  now.  The  boys 
(I  gave  each  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
whole  plant)  have  no  interest  in  it, 
neither  have  I,  only  because  I  'have  to. 
My  good  woman  is  same  age  as  myself, 
and  we  are  both  about  worn  out — with 
the  farm  work.  We  have  a  fine  farm, 
good  location  and  in  the  best  country 
that  lies  outdoors ;  good  home,  14-room 
home  with  bathroom  and  furnace  heat. 
I  was  in  hardware,  plumbing  and  tin 
business  for  25  years,  and  all  the  time 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  farm ;  now 
here  15  years  and  want  to  get  away  from 
it.  If  -I  could  get  good  help  that  would 
live  at  home  or  board  themselves,  it  would 
be  entirely  different,  but  I  cannot.  Those 
days  are  gone  forever.  Also,  if  I  were 
10  or  15  years  younger,  I  would  be  in 
my  element.  I  prefer  the  farm  life,  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  it,  but  when  you  get  so  you 
can’t  do  the  work  and  you  can’t  hire  it 
done,  what  are  you  going  to  dc? 

New  York.  *  oed  fabmeb. 


This  Woman  Wants 
Opportunity 

The  recent  “Brevity”  which  says,  “The 
Lord  will  provide  an  opportunity,”  keeps 
coming  into  my  mind  constantly,  and  in 
the  hope  He  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  some  one  else  situated  as  I  am,  and 
that  they  may  be  led  to  tell  others  of  it, 
I  am  writing  this.  I  have  been  a  busy 
home-maker  on  a  farm  for  nearly  25 
years.  I  have  a  large  family,  several  of 
them  grown,  all  of  them  nice  good  chil¬ 
dren  that  I  am  proud  of.  I  pinched  and 
saved  for  years  to  give  them  a  decent 
home  and  education.  A  few  years  ago 
my  husband  tired  of  the  grind  and  walked 
out,  leaving  me  with  four  small  children, 
tw-o  of  them  practically  babies.  The  older 
children  have  stood  by  faithfully  all  the 
while.  Just  lately  the  two  chief  wage- 
earners  have  married  and  another  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  married  this  Pall.  I  am  very 
much  in  danger  of  getting  to  be  a  burden, 
so  have  been  taking  stock  lately.  I  find 
myself  a  capable  healthy,  hearty  Scotch- 
Irish  woman,  just  past  forty  ;  can  get  a 
decent  meal,  keep  a  house  fit  for  folks  to 
stay  in,  do  any  and  everything  about  the 
farm  •home,  including  hitching  up  and 
driving  a  horse  or  horses.  Also  run  a 
•flivver  without  trying  to  break  all  the 
speed  laws.  The  four  youngsters  have 
grown  up,  till  they  range  from  “little 
sister,”  six  years  old,  up  to  our  tall  boy 
of  sixteen.  We  have  been  in  town  for 
two  years  because  the  boys  all  left  the 
farm  for  town  jobs.  Now  I  am  determined 
to  get  back  to  the  country,  as  town  isn’t 
for  me.  If  any  of  our  friends  have  found 
an  opportunity  under  anything  like  my 
circumstances,  come  on  and  tell  us  about 
it.  and  earn  our  eternal  gratitude,  and 
maybe  do  others  a  world  of  good  also. 

Has  anyone  tried  running  a  farm 
boarding-house  or  being  caretakers  on  a 
farm  that  is  only  used  part  of  the  time 
by  owner?  Tell  us  any  way  you  have 
made  a  living  in  the  country  with  no  man 
to  help  and  very  little  money  to  begin 
with.  But  as  our  readers  solve  all  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  up.  I  am  sure  some  of 
them  have  solved  this  one  also,  and  if 
they  haven’t  really  done  this  themselves, 
perhaps  they  know  of  some  one  wrho  has, 
or  how  it  can  be  done. 

WOE RI ED  MOTIIEB. 


This  New  “ Low-Pressure”  Tread 
Paves  a  Country  Road 


HERE  is  the  latest  thing  in 
BalloonTires — the  new, 
flat,  “  Low- Pressure”  Tread. 

It  gives  15%  to  25%  more 
road  contact  than  a  round 
tread. 

This  eliminates  early  and 
uneven  tread  wear. 

It  permits  you  to  run  your 
tires  at  the  low  inflations 
necessary  to  real  balloon 
cushioning. 

It  gives  better  traction,  bet- 
ternon-skidprotection, easier 
steering  and  greater  stability. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  success- 
fulBalloonTire  performance 


as  Web  Cord — the  only  cord 
construction  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  cords  are  webbed  to¬ 
gether  with  pure  rubber  latex 
without  injurious  chemicals. 

Both  are  exclusive  with 
U.  S.  Royal  Balloon  Cord, 
and  give  an  extremely  strong 
yet  flexible  tire  that  can  be 
run  at  real  lowinflation  with¬ 
out  injury. 

*  *  * 

For  Ford  Owners — 

There  is  a  U.  S.  Tire  to 
meet  every  need. 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloon  Cords 
in  29x4.40  straight  side. 


U.  S.  Royal  Balloon-Type 
in  31x4.40  —  clincher  and 
straight  side. 

U.S.Royal  Cords  in  30x314 
and  31x4  —  clincher  and 
straight  side. 

USCO  Cords  in  30x3  and 
30x3 Vk  clincher  and  30x3, 
30x3V2and3  lx4straightside. 

USCO  Fabrics  in  30x3, 
30x3V2  and  31x4  clincher. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.  S.  Royal  Balloon  Cords 

Built  of  Lalex~treated  Web  ~  Cord 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fcseina- 
tion  about  a  mystery  murder.  With  some 
of  us  it  is  probably  a  revival  or  renewed 
impression  printed  on  the  mind  in  child¬ 
hood.'  I  know  that  is  so  with  me.  The 
famous  Sturdevant  tragedy  was  enacted 
only  a  few  miles  from  where  I  lived,  as  a 
boy,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  for¬ 
get  it.  In  this  case  three  elderly  people, 
two  of  them  feeble  old  men,  the  other  an 
elderly  woman,  lived  together  in  a  lonely 
farmhouse.  They  were  misers,  hiding 
their  money.  Much  of  it  was  in  the 
form  of  “shinplasters,”  that  is  the  paper 
currency  of  the  Civil  War.  A  relative 
of  these  old  people  learned  by  chance 
where  this  money  was  hidden.  He  came 
to  the  house  on  a  cold  Winter  night  and 
told  the  woman  that  a  neighbor  was  sick, 
needing  her  care.  The  old  lady  started 
across  the  field  on  what  she  though  was 
an  errand  of  mercy.  Hardly  had  the  door 
closed  behind  her  when  this  man  killed 
the  two  old  men  with  a  club.  He  then 
ran  after  the  woman  and  killed  her  in  the 
field.  Returning  he  found  the  money 
and  ran  hastily  back  to  his  home.  When 
arrested  he  gave  what  looked  like  a 
good  alibi.  His,  wife  said  he  was  at  home 
all  night.  There  was  a  cut  on  his  face, 
made  by  a  razor,  which  accounted  for 
the  blood  found  on  his  clothing.  It  was 
a  mystery  until  a  detective  saw  this  man 
quietly  drop  a  package  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  It  proved  to  be  a  roll  of  this  old- 
fashioned  money.  It  led  to  his  conviction 
and  execution.  The  evidence  against  him 
was  clear,  but  he  died  protesting  his  in¬ 
nocence.  Some  curious  streak  of  loyalty 
worked  into  'his  wretched  soul  and  he 
went  to  his  death  telling  an  evident  lie 
in  order  that  his  children  might  have 
some  basis  for  claiming  that  their  father 
was  innocent. 

***** 

That  was  more  than  50  years  ago,  but 
the  incidents  of  that  tragedy  were  so 
printed  on  my  mind  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  blot  them  out.  I  wish  I 
could.  For  years  I  would  waken  in  the 
night  and  imagine  I  saw  that  dreadful 
creature,  club  in  hand,  creeping  upon  that 
old  woman,  in  the  lonely  field.  I  have 
Avondered  how  the  human  mind  would 
function  if  death  were  suddenly  to  reach 
out  of  the  great  mystery  .and  lay  such  a 
horrible  hand  upon  some  relative  or 
near  friend.  I  found  out  the  other  day, 
as  I  looked  over  the  rough  vacant  lot, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  where  the 
bruised  and  broken  body  of  Florence 
Kane  was  found.  I  then  learned  what 
comes  into  the  human  mind  at  such  a 
time.  It  is  this  : 

“It  might  have  been  my  own  wife,  or 
sister,  or  daughter.  How  can  I  best 
protect  them  from  such  a  fate?” 

There  is  something  unspeakably  lone¬ 
some  to  me  about  these  vacant  city  lots. 
A  lonely  field  in  the  country  is  a  cheer¬ 
ful  place,  compared  with  these  outcasts 
of  civilization.  Stones  and  trash  from 
other  building  operations  are  dumped 
upon  them.  Ashes,  garbage,  all  the  refuse 
of  the  neighborhood,  all  the  sins  of  poor 
housekeeping,  appear  in  these  rough 
places.  Across  the  street  from  this 
haunted  scene  of  murder  is  another  va¬ 
cant  place.  Here  the  sweet  clover  has 
come  in,  growing  in  this  tough  soil,  so 
that,  as  you  stand  in  the  road  and  look 
across  it,  it  seems  almost  like  an  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  As  I  noted  this  contrast  I 
wondered  why  the  murderer  did  not  seek 
to  hide  the  body  of  his  victim  in  that 
clover  field  rather  than  among  the  stones 
and  refuse  of  that  vacant  place.  No  one 
can  answer  such  a  question.  There  the 
body  lay  among  the  stones.  A  strong 
man  could  stand  at  the  spot  and  throw 
a  ball  so  that  it  Avould  strike  the  little 
yellow  house  where  on  the  fateful  night 
the  mother  and  sister  were  waiting  for 
Florence  to  come  home.  They  were  wor¬ 
ried,  because  she  did  not  come,  but  how 
could  they  know  the  frightful  things 
that  Avere  happening  behind  the  dark  cur¬ 
tain  of  night? 

***** 

Florence  Ivane  came  to  the  office  of 
The  Rural  Neav-Yorker  eight  years 
ago  direct  from  school.  The  family  was 
large,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  it  is 
customary  for  the  children  to  work  as 
soon  as  they  are  'fitted  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  their  earnings  to  the  family  sup¬ 
port.  This  is  a  duty  which  all  cheerfully 
accept.  The  father  died  and  the  duty  of 
holding  that  home  together  fell  upon  the 
mother,  now  a  small  gray-haired  woman, 
who,  if  it  were  not  for  this  tragedy, 
could  enter  her  remaining  years  with  the 
greatest  pride  that  a  woman  ever  can 
know.  That  is,  the  thought  that  she  has 
brought  into  the  world  a  group  of  healthy 
children  and  reared  them  to  honorable 
manhood  and  Avomanhood.  I  think  these 
large  families  in  which  the  children  work 
and  contribute  as  Florence  Kane  did 
represent  just  about  the  noblest  example 
of  co-operation  that  the  country  has  ever 
known.  It  is  like  going  back  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  family  life  Avhich  made  our 
nation  great.  Florence  was  faithful  and 
accurate  in  her  work  and  she  came  to 
occupy  a  position  of  responsibility.  She 
was  a'  pretty  girl,  with  light  hair,  and 
graceful  form,  gentle  and  sweet  in  dis¬ 


position,  modest  and  with  high  ambitions. 
She  came  from  a  good  home  where  sound 
old-fashioned  virtues  and  solid  homely 
ideals  of  life  were  inculcated.  Perhaps 
you  older  people  will  best  understand 
about  this  when  I  say  that  many  a  man 
of  middle  years  would  observe  the  be¬ 
havior  of  such  a  girl,  and  say  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  daugh¬ 
ter  just  like  that.  Florence  had  lived  all 
her  life  in  that  little  yellow  house 
in  the  eastern  end  of  Brooklyn.  It 
was  home  to  her.  iShe  evidently  loved 
her  home.  She  seems  to  have  been  what 
one  may  call  a  home  girl  and  there  are 
all  too  few  of  them  in  this  great  city. 
She  belonged  to  a  little  group  or  club  of 
girls  and  it  was  their  custom  to  go  to  the 
theater  together,  perhaps  once  a  month. 
They  would  have  a  little  supper  and  a 
jolly  time  together  as  girls  do ;  coming 
home  late.  As  a  reward  for  extra  faith¬ 
fulness  Florence  was  permitted  to  go 
home  early  in  order  to  dress  for  this  lit¬ 
tle  outing.  'One  can  easily  picture  such 
a  girl  starting  from  home,  happy  and  ex¬ 
pectant,  proud  of  her  independence,  fond 
of  her  home,  with  all  the  world  of  youth 
and  beauty  opening  before  her.  One  can 
imagine  her  mother  and  sisters  smoothing 
her  dress,  patting  a  bow  here  and  a  rib¬ 
bon  there,  proud  of  her,  and  yet  trying 
not  to  show  it.  They  caution  her. 

“Be  careful  and  come  right  home.” 

We  can  imagine  Florence  tossing  her 
head  and  saying  as  girls  do  : 

“Oh  !  I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

She  walks  along  the  street  past  the 
fatal  vacant  lot  and  at  the  last  corner 
turns  to  wave  her  hand  to  mother  and 
sister  standing  on  the  porch  of  the  little 
yellow  house.  Then  she  passes  out  of 
sight  into  the  great  whirl  of  humanity, 
made  by  the  millions  who  cluster  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Little  did 
those  watchers  in  front  of  the  little  yel¬ 
low  house  think  that  this  gentle  happy 
life  which  meant  so  much  to  them  was 
passing  away  into  the  great  city  forever. 

sfc  sje 

The  mother  and  sister  waited  far  into 
the  night  for  Florence  to  come  home.  It 
was  the  family  custom  to  do  that.  Some 
girls  object  and  scold  a  little  when  they 
come  home  at  night  and  find  mother  sit¬ 
ting  up  for  them. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?  Can’t  yon  trust 
me?  Am  I  a  baby?” 

But  these  girls  do  not  realize,  until 
perhaps  too  late,  the  love  and  care  which 
prompts  their  mother  to  do  that. 

These  women  sat  at  the  window.  There 
was  a  fair  view  of  the  street  down  which 
the  girl  would  naturally  walk  on  her 
home-coming  and  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
vacant  lot.  The  girl  did  not  come  and 
finally,  weary  with  watching,  these  women 
concluded  that  Florence  must  have  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  the  night  with  one  of  her 
friends.  How  could  they  know  what  was 
happening  right  at  their  own  doorstep. 
In  the  morning  shortly  after  six  they  no¬ 
ticed  a  crowd  of  people  standing  in  that 
vacant  lot.  A  milkman  had  found  the 
body  of  a  woman  lying  there.  A  body 
bruised  and  battered  with  hands  tied  to¬ 
gether,  evidently  thrown  face  down 
among  the  stones.  It  was  all  that  was 
left  of  Florence  Kane.  What  a  home¬ 
coming  that  was.  To  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  picture  the  first  identification  was 
made  by  Florence’s  toother,  who  is  a 
detective,  and  naturally  hastened  to  the 
scene  when  he  noticed  the  crowd.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  all  the  annals  of  crime  one 
can  find  a  more  terrifying  or  pathetic 
situation  than  this  frightful  offering  of 
malignant  bestiality  laid  at  the  very 
door  of  this  happy  home.  There  is  one 
theory  that  the  crime  was  committed  by 
some  hardened  criminal,  who  had  been 
punished  through  the  efforts  of  Detec¬ 
tive  Kane,  and  took  this  frightful  method 
of  getting  even.  More  than  2,000  years 
ago,  Hannibal  stood  with  his  army  in  an 
Italian  camp  waiting  anxiously  for  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  to  come  Avith  an  army 
to  his  relief.  The  Romans  captured 
Hasdrubal  and  cut  off  his  head.  The 
first  Hannibal  knew  about  it  was  when 
the  Romans  came  by  night  and  threw 
his  brother’s  head  into  the  camp.  And 
then  there  is  Judith,  that  poem  by  Al¬ 
drich. 

But  in  all  the  years  that  have  gone 
since  those  old  days,  no  more  fearful 
revenge  has  ever  been  planned  by  the 
mind  of  man,  if  this  theory  is  correct. 

***** 

But  what  happened  during  those  few 
short  hours  after  Florence  Kane  waved 
her  last  farewell  to  mother  and  sister? 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  know.  We 
only  know  that  the  little  party  was  happy 
and  successful,  and  that  Florence  left 
the  train  and  started  to  walk  the  few 
blocks  to  her  home,  and  there  she  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  darkness.  All  that  follows 
is  mere  conjecture.  Like  most  other 
girls  she  would  say : 

“I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself.” 

And  probably  there  Avas  no  fear  in  her 
heart  as  she  Avalked  from  under  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  to  where  she  knew  her  mother 
was  waiting.  In  some  dark  corner  on 
the  way  a  beast-man,  perhaps  alone,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  companion,  was  slinking. 
He  may  have  been  some  hardened  crim- 


The  economical  capacity  range  of  the  Speed  Wagon 
is  500  to  2500  pounds.  Meaning: 

That  no  vehicle  can  carry  a  quarter-ton  so  cheaply 
as  can  the  Speed  Wagon — 

And  that  a  full  ton-and-a-quarter  can  be  safely 
hauled  by  the  Speed  Wagon  without  excessive  strain 
on  any  part. 

The  Speed  Wagon  is  higher  powered  than  any  other 
vehicle  of  similar  capacity — 

Transmission,  clutch,  universals  and  rear  axle  are 
proportionately  strong  to  receive  and  transmit  the 
highest  percentage  of  power  to  the  wheels — 

Frame,  springs,  bearings  and  other  load-carrying 
parts  are  dimensioned  to  maximum  capacity. 

Ton  loads  are  average  farm  loads.  The  Speed 
Wagon  has  that  capacity — with  sufficient  reserve  for 
the  frequent  maximum. 

Twelve  standard  bodies.  Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing. 

More  than  100,000  in  operation.  Designed  and 
manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  shops — not  assembled. 

I^EO  Moron  CAH  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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They  last.  /Hounpsville  w.va. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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inal,  or  some  respectable  looking  person, 
with  a  sudden  terrible  urge  for  crime 
surging  over  him,  like  a  wave.  Doctors 
iwlio  study  mind  diseases  tell  ns  that  such 
(characters  are  among  us  everywhere  in 
the  large  cities.  Outwardly  they  seem 
as  harmless  as  any  of  us,  but  at  times 
[fierce  desires  sweep  over  them  and  drive 
them  beyond  control.  I  think  it  probable 
that  one  of  these  degenerates  hiding  in 
the  shadow  as  this  attractive  girl  passed 
struck  her  and  reached  out  with  great 
cruel  fingers  for  her  throat.  This  girl 
■who  could  so  easily  take  care  of  herself 
was  crushed  and  battered  away  from 
life  there  in  the  darkness.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  the  truth  will  ever  be  known.  The 
normal  murderer,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
■person,  kills  in  a  moment  of  anger,  or 
for  some  motive  which  may  'be  called 
human.  Later  like  Macbeth  he  finds  his 
mind  turning  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  Then  he  reviews  : 

“The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 

off.” 

Such  a  man  would  probably  have  min¬ 
gled  with  the  crowd  which  swarmed  over 
that  vacant  lot ;  he  would  no  doubt  have 
attended  the  funeral  and  heard  the  pas¬ 
tor  sentence  him  to  walk  forever  with 
blood  upon  his  hands,  and  the  stain  of  it 
upon  his  very  soul. 

My  own  theory  is  that  the  man  who 
did  this  hideous  thing  was  not  normal.  I 
think  him  one  of  the  dangerous  degener¬ 
ates  who  live  in  our  midst,  sure  products 
of  city  civilization.  They  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  in  normal  life.  They  are  danger¬ 
ous  only  when  great  waves  of  lust  and 
desire  to  kill  sweep  over  them,  and  they 
are  as  cunning  as  Satan  himself  in  cov¬ 
ering  their  crime.  I  think  some  such 
man  was  responsible  for  this  murder.  If 
so,  'he  is  not  likely  to  be  found.  This 
gentle  girl  who  died  this  frightful  death 
has  not  given  her  life  in  vain.  Who 
knows?  She  may  have  been  living  when 
she  was  thrown  as  a  savage  offering  to 
hate  or  insanity  right  at  her  own  door. 
/She  may  have  faintly  realized  this  as  life 
slowly  ebbed  away  from  her  body.  It 
would  be  horrible  to  die  in  such  a  place 
out  in  the  dark,  within  sound  of  her 
mother’s  voice,  if  mother  could  only  know. 
It  is  horrible,  yet  the  lives  of  many  wo¬ 
men  and  girls  will  be  safer  and  happier 
because  Florence  Kane  died  like  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  The  city  will  be  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  give  better  protection  in  these 
dark  places.  More  and  more  of  these 
dangerous  degenerates  will  be  identified 
and  put  out  of  barm’s  way,  and,  most 
probable  of  all,  our  young  women  and 
girls  will  come  to  see  the  criminal  folly 
of  saying  so  flippantly : 

“I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

So  could  Florence  Kane,  until  this  hap¬ 
pened.  And  the  thought  will  come  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  man  as  he  notes  the 
shadow  in  these  lonely  places. 

“It  might  have  been  my  wife  or  sister 
or  daughter.” 

I  hope  the  thought  will  make  his  heart 
more  tender  toward  them.  H.  w.  o. 


Raspberries  in  Chicken  Runs 

Would  it  be  good  practice  to  plant 
purple  raspberry  bushes  in  the  chicken 
runs  and  combine  fruit  growing  with 
chicken  raising?  Would  not  the  berry 
bushes  give  shade  to  the  chickens,  while 
the  chickens  cultivated  and  fertilized  the 
fruit?  J.  s.  B. 

About  12  years  ago  we  bought  100 
berry  bushes.  We  set  them  out  where 
the  chickens  could  run  through  between 
the  bushes.  The  chickens  have  kept  them 
well  cultivated  and  there  are  no  weeds  or 
grass  in  them,  and  they  are  now  just  as 
productive  as  when  they  were  first  set 
out.  We  set  our  bushes  out  in  the  Spring 
about  May  1st  to  the  10th.  We  tie  the 
bushes  to  stakes  for  support.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  good  way  to  furnish  shade 
for  the  poultry  and  at  the  same  time 
profitable.  I  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  with  currants,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  worth  the  time  and 
trouble.  hugh  e.  patterson. 

New  York. 

In  regard  to  raising  raspberries  or  cur¬ 
rants  in  the  chicken  yards,  my  idea  is 
that  if  you  are  running  a  chicken  farm, 
chickens  are  what  you  should  raise  and 
make  everything  else  subordinate  to  that. 
In  the  effort  to  save  $40  or  $50  worth  of 
fruit  by  Shutting  the  hens  out  of  the 
yards  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  one 
could  easily  lose  several  hundred  dollars 
in  egg  production.  My  experience  is  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  mix  chicken 
raising  with  any  other  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Make  it  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  entirely,  and  whatever  is  raised 
in  the  yards  should  be  for  the  direct 
benefit  and  use  of  the  chickens. 

New  Jersey.  john  w.  bottcher. 

I  would  not  think  the  plan  altogether 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  plants  would  grow  to 
large  size  and  produce  good  fruit.  They 
would  also  offer  shade  for  the  chickens. 
My  objection  to  this  arrangement  would 
be  that  the  continued  growth  of  these 
bushes  would  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
runs  impossible.  The  result  might  be 
that  chickens,  continually  harboring  be¬ 
neath  these  bushes,  would  finally  con¬ 
taminate  the  soil  in  that  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  Our  idea  has  always  been  to 


keep  our  runs  free,  so  that  the  sun,  to¬ 
gether  with  lime  once  a  year,  and  the 
continual  cultivation  and  planting  of 
rye,  upon  which  the  chickens  can  pasture, 
will  keep  the  ground  free  of  disease. 
Chicken  runs,  like  people  and  ideas,  be¬ 
come  sick,  and  finally  worn  out,  so  that 
no  chickens  can  thrive  upon  them.  To 
keep  them  well  you  must  keep  consum¬ 
ing  the  acid  from  the  droppings  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  into  plant  food. 

Maryland.  rbamble  poultry  farm. 

Personally  I  do  not  like  the  growing 
of  small  fruits.  In  this  case  I  don’t  see 
why  it  wouldn’t  work  all  right,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  hens  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  during  the  time  the 
fruits  are  ripening,  or  else  have  a  double 
yard  system,  with  fruits  ripening  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  One  disadvantage  with  the 
growing  of  the  small  fruits  in  this  way, 
would  be,  that  no  green  food  could  be 
grown  in  the  yards,  and  this  would  have 
to  be  supplied  otherwise.  Personally  I 
like  to  use  the  double  yard  system  for 
keeping  hens,  and  grow  green  food  in  the 
yards,  using  them  alternately,  and  have 
the  larger  fruit  trees  for  shade.  The  way 
I  look  at  it,  a  poultry  yard  is  to  grow 
green  feed  and  give  the  hens  more  free¬ 
dom  for  exercise,  and  would  not  care  to 
grow  the  small  cultivated  crops. 

New  York.  harry  f.  palmer. 


The  Currant  Aphis 

What  is  the  matter  \vith  the  inclosed 
currant  leaves?  The  bushes  seem  other¬ 
wise  healthy.  E.  F. 

Sandy  Springs,  Md. 

The  leaves  showed  the  purplish  and 
variegated  puckerings  which  characterize 
the  work  of  the  currant  aphis.  This  pest 
is  a  familiar  visitant  upon  currant 
bushes.  It  appears  early  in  the  Spring 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  is 
soon  firmly  established  in  the  protecting 
swellings  which  it  induces  on  the  foliage. 
To  really  control  the  aphis  it  is  necessary 
to  get  at  it  with  a  contact  spray  after 
the  eggs  have  hatched  and  before  the 
leaves  have  curled. 

In  some  very  recent  work  that  has  been 
done  with  spray  and  dust  materials  for 
the  control  of  the  aphis  it  was  found  that 
although  some  materials  killed  more 
quickly  than  others  that  they  were  all 
efficient  and  that  the  important  task 
was  to  make  a  timely  and  thorough  ap¬ 
plication.  Materials  used  included  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  one  pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  was  added  5  lbs.  of  dis¬ 
solved  soap  ;  %,  1,  and  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  dusts,  and  1  and  3.5  per  cent  tobacco 
dusts.  For  complete  protection  it  was 
found  advisable  to  make  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  when  the  terminal  leaves  had  a 
diameter  of  one-half  to  one  inch  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  application  made  just  after  blossom¬ 
ing,  and  the  third  application  made  about 
one  month  before  harvesting  the  crop. 

H.  B.  T. 


Canning  Experience 
Wanted 

Would  it  be  worth  while  to  extract 
some  canning  experiences  from  readers? 
I  may  as  well  admit  I  have  an  ax  to 
grind,  as  my  canning  exercises  last  year 
were  not  a  complete  success.  With  the 
old  open-kettle  method  beans  have  been 
canned  for  years  and  I  doubt  whether 
one  jar  has  ever  spoiled.  Last  year  cold 
pack  was  tried  in  covered  vessel,  not 
steam-pressure,  and  the  result  was  more 
interesting  than  satisfactory  ;  15  per  cent 
or  so  had  to  be  thrown  out.  Every  care 
seemed  to  be  used  in  having  jars  sealed 
perfectly  airtight  but  in  some  cases  in  the 
same  boiling  one  jar  would  spoil  and  the 
rest  be  delicious.  Certainly  when  they 
are  good  they  very,  very,  good,  but  when 
they  are  bad  they  are  horrid.  String 
beans  and  asparagus  concern  me  the 
most ;  the  carrots  and  Swiss  chard  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Beans  were  canned 
the  day  they  were  picked  right  out  of 
our  own  garden.  Several  other  methods 
were  tried  with  string  beans,  some  cooked, 
some  uncooked,  and  they  all  kept  ex¬ 
cellent!  y  so  it  hardly  seems  to  be  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  canner.  All  rubbers 
were  new,  also  many  tops.  Clamp  jars 
did  no  better  than  the  others.  A.  E.  f. 


Vigorous  Apple  Grafts 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  was  grafted 
in  1922.  The  tree  is  about  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  thrifty.  The  grafts  have 
grown  faster  than  I  ever  saw  any  grow 
before.  One  is  1%  in.  in  diameter  and 
6  ft.  long.  It  did  not  blossom  this  year. 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  s. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  merely  concerned 
in  getting  the  grafts  to  bear  you  can 
accomplish  your  object  by  checking  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Girdling  will  do  it. 
Leaving  the  tree  uncultivated,  growing 
sorne  strong-growing  grain  crops — any  of 
this  sort  of  thing  will  decrease  the  growth 
and  throw  the  grafts  into  bearing.  On 
the  other  hand  if  you  desire  a  profitable 
orchard  tree  you  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  grafts  alone.  They  are  being  forced 
by  a  root  system  that  was  made  to  sup¬ 
port  a  much  larger  top  than  it  is  now 
nourishing.  The  balance  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  long,  and  in  addition  the 
grafts  will  have  grown  large  enough  to 
hold  a  good  crop.  h.  b.  t. 
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Clull  Set 

Is  Economy 


Champion  X  is  the 
standard  spark  plug  for 
Ford  Cara  and  Trucks 
and  Fordeon  Tractors. 


Even  though  Champion  is  the  better  spark  plug  and 
will  give  better  service  for  a  much  longer  period,  a 
new  full  set  at  least  once  a  year  will  give  more  pow¬ 
er  and  speed  and  soon  save  their  price  in  oil  and  gas. 

Champion  is  better  because  of  its  double-ribbed 
sillimanite  core,  special  analysis  electrodes  and  gas- 
tight  two-piece  construction. 


More  than  95,000  dealers  sell  Champions.  Champion  X  for 
Fords  is  60  cents.  Blua  Box  for  all  other  cars,  75  cents.  ( Cana¬ 
dian  prices  80  and  90  cents).  Champions  are  fully  guaranteed. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ont.  London  Paris 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Every  Engine 


Well-Made  Bales 
Aid  Hay  Sales 


The  manner  of  baling  de¬ 
termines,  in  a  measure,  your 
hay  profits,  also  losses.  You 
may  have  a  good,  clean  crop 
to  start  with  and  get  it 
through  the  curing  process  in 
best  condition;  but  unless  the 
hay  is  baled  right,  you  sacri¬ 
fice  a  share  of  your  profits. 

John  Deere-Dain 
Motor  Presses 

turn  out  the  kind  of  bales  that 
grade  high  at  the  city  markets. 
The  eccentric  gear  construction 
gives  maximum  power  on  compres¬ 
sion  stroke  and  quick  return  of 
plunger — plenty  of  time  to  place 
charge.  Self-cleaning  tucker  has 
correct  motion  to  make  neat-look¬ 
ing  bales. 

More  and  better  bales  per  hour 
at  less  cost.  Built  to  last  for 
years.  Three  sizes:  14x18, 16x18 
and  18x22. 

Can  be  driven  by  portable  en¬ 
gine  or  light  tractor,  or  engine 
can  be  mounted  on  press. 


Write  for  free  literature.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline.  Ill., 
and  ask  for  folder  HM-637 


JOHN  *  DEERE 
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Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  *500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 
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Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  hook  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  get  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers 
who  think  they  have  found  oil  “bubbling  up 
like  a  spring”  on  their  farms.  Naturally  they  want 
to  know  about  it — often  thinking  they  have  a  for¬ 
tune  in  sight.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  are  any 
worth-while  oil  deposits  in  Eastern  New  York  or 
New  England.  Our  chemist  says: 

While  it  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to  find  oil  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  I  am  very  skeptical  of  it  being  a  min¬ 
eral  oil.  The  oils  that  so  many  farmers  find  all  bubble 
up  from  the  ground  or  occur  in  small  streams.  I  have 
never  seen  a  natural  mineral  oil  occurring  under  such 
conditions.  Usually  the  oil  is  quite  deep  in  the  earth. 
I  have  got  dozens  of  samples  of  oil  within  a  year  and 
in  no  case  has  the  oil  proven  to  be  of  any  value.  Most 
of  it  is  not  oil  at  all,  but  merely  decomposing  vegetable 
material.  Some  of  the  oil  is  merely  a  thin  film  that 
defies  chemical  analysis. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  these  oil  tinders  is  to 
collect  about  six  ounces  of  the  supposed  oil  and 
send  it  to  some  oil  company  or  oil  chemist  for  analy¬ 
sis.  Such  an  analysis  will  cost  $5  or  $10  but  it  will 
settle  the  question  of  value. 


* 


ONE  of  our  old  friends  in  Quebec  Province,  Can¬ 
ada,  gives  us  this  bit  of  personal  history : 

When  a  young  fellow  my  father  used  to  grow  grain 
and  before  we  had  a  reaper,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  swing 
a  cradle,  but  times  have  changed  since  then  in  regard 
to  labor-saving  machinery.  At  that  time  in  talking 
over  the  profits'  of  the  farm  with  father  I  mentioned 
that  we  made  more  money  out  of  our  12-acre  Fameuse 
orchard  than  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  and  how  would 
it  do  to  set  out  more  apple  trees.  He  said :  “The  farm 
will  be  yours  some  day;  do  what  you  think  best.”  So 
I  set  out  trees  until  I  had  45  acres  and  never  re¬ 
gretted  doing  so. 

We  should  think  that  some  of  our  rural  clergy¬ 
men  might  preach  a  very  good  sermon  on  that  in¬ 
cident.  It  would  have  to  be  a  superior  and  steady 
boy  to  induce  father  to  talk  that  way.  If  more  of 
them  had  worked  with  their  boys  along  that  line 
this  generation  might  have  been  steadier.  We  have 
had  some  experience  in  bringing  up  boys  and  we 
have  learned  that  there  is  little  use  in  this  age  in 
trying  to  force  a  boy  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Nor  can 
you  expect  to  trap  him  and  keep  him  there  against 
his  inclination.  There  are  natural  farmers  who 
would  prefer  to  live  on  the  farm — rather  than  any¬ 
where  else.  If  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  own  such 
a  boy  we  should  expect  to  handle  him  just  as  this 
Canadian  did — tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  plan  for 
the  future.  When  our  boys  show  clearly  that  their 
bent  of  mind  runs  ii*  other  worthy  lines  we  encour¬ 
age  them  to  make  the  most  of  it,  but  always  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  farm  is  home  and  the  best  place 
in  the  world.  Some  other  job  may  be  more  to  their 
taste,  but  the  farm  is  headquarters! 

* 

ON  page  S22  we  printed  a  note  about  growing 
Alfalfa  in  Florida.  The  writer  seemed  to  dis¬ 
regard  about  all  the  ordinary  instructions  about 
using  lime,  strong  soil  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Yet  he 
had  fine  Alfalfa.  Since  then  we  have  heard  from 
several  people  who  report  much  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  they  raised  good  Alfalfa  without  going 
through  all  the  expensive  treatment  recommended 
by  the  experts.  They  attribute  their  success  chiefly 
to  hardy  seed  and  common  sense.  Strong,  vigorous 
seed  will  certainly  grow  on  soil  that  is  not  what  you 
may  call  ideal  Alfalfa  soil.  Prof.  Hansen  has  told 
us  of  finding  Alfalfa  varieties  in  Siberia  which  made 
good  growth  under  conditions  which  killed  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds.  Our  experience  shows  that  some 

strains  of  Alfalfa  have  the  power  to  make  a  fair 
or  even  strong  growth  on  rather  sour  land — much 
like  Alsike  clover  as  compared  with  Red.  If  hardy 
seed  of  these  strains  can  be  grown  and  distributed 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  those  of  us  who  farm  on 


sour  land.  The  experts  may  well  modify  their 
teachings  about  the  absolute  need  of  lime  and  test 
these  hardy  strains.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  new 
“boom”  for  Alfalfa  in  the  East  based  on  the  use  of 
seed  from  hardy  strains,  and  some  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  discouraging  the  use  of  Timothy  with 
clo\er  seed.  This  may  be  carried  too  far.  True,  the 
Timothy  does  not  give  the  feeding  value  of  clover, 
but  it  has  other  uses.  For  instance,  it  will  hold  the 
clover  up  off  the  ground  and  prevent  much  “lodg¬ 
ing.”  This  is  particularly  necessary  when  Alsike 
clover  is  used.  The  stems  of  this  variety  are 
slender  and  go  down  easily  when  the  crop  ripens. 
In  some  cases  cutting  the  Alsike  is  a  bad  job  un¬ 
less  Timothy  or  Red-top  grow  with  it  and  help  keep 
it  upright. 

* 

WE  have  just  passed  through  a  perfect  scourge 
of  tent  caterpillars.  These  disgusting  crea¬ 
tures  were  everywhere.  They  crawled  over  trees, 
into  the  house — you  carried  them  about  on  your 
clothing.  Some  neglected  nests  were  larger  than 
one’s  head.  Trees  were  defoliated  and  in  many  cases 
the  crops  will  be  considerably  reduced.  They  were 
found  on  apple,  peach  and  plum — but  few  if  any  are 
found  on  pear  trees.  Their  ideal  host  is  wild  cherry. 
Many  of  such  trees  along  our  roads  are  completely 
covered  with  nests.  Spraying  or  dusting  with  the 
poisons  will  usually  keep  them  in  check,  but  unless 
pains  are  taken  to  fight  them  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  we  shall  have  a  worse  scourge  next  year. 
The  way  to  hit  them  in  the  most  effective  spot  is  to 
clean  out  the  wild  cherry  trees.  There  will  still  be 
considerable  breeding  on  apple  and  peach  but  with 
the  wild  cherries  cut  out  the  worst  of  the  fight  will 
bo  over.  Down  with  the  wild  cherry  bushes — the 
smaller  ones  in  particular. 

* 

We  have  not  had  a  taste  of  asparagus  or  rhubarb 
this  year. 

HAT  is  what  a  New  York  workingman’s  wife 
told  us  last  week.  On  our  own  farm  several 
tons  of  rhubarb  went  to  waste  this  year.  We  gave 
away  loads  of  it,  but  the  price  offered  by  dealers 
would  hardly  pay  the  cost  of  pulling  and  bunching, 
while  every  item  of  labor  was  needed  for  necessary 
jobs.  Many  gardeners  hesitate  to  plant  more  as¬ 
paragus — fearing  the  market  will  be  overdone.  Yet 
thousands  “never  get  a  taste  of  it.”  It  is  a  case  of 
almost  criminally  poor  distribution,  and  is  true  of 
most  other  farm  products.  Some  years  ago  we  were 
able  to  show  clearly  how  small  a  part  of  the  retail 
price  of  a  loaf  of  baker’s  bread  went  to  the  farmer 
who  grew  the  wheat.  Little  if  any  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
investigated  and  they  find  that  out  of  an  eight-cent 
loaf  the  wheat  producer  secures  one  to  1  y2  cents  for 
t lie  flour  which  the  loaf  contains. 

* 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  asked  for  experience  with 
bees  in  sections  where  poisoned  dust  is  used  on 
apple  trees  in  place  of  the  liquid  spray.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  many  bee-keepers  are 
convinced  that  the  dust  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
these  bees  than  the  liquid.  They  claim  that  the 
line  dusts  now  used  carry  far.  and  drift  out  of  the 
orchards  over  the  clover  and  other  bloom.  We  do 
not  understand  that  the  bee  men  claim  the  dust  is 
more  dangerous  in  the  orchard,  but  that  it  drifts  far 
away  and  thus  poisons  other  flowers.  We  have  let¬ 
ters  from  bee-keepers  which  offer  good  evidence  on 
this  point.  Such  evidence  is  circumstantial  because 
of  course  no  one  can  yet  claim  that  he  ever  saw  a 
bee  actually  take  the  dust.  There  is,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  to  support  the  claim,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  considered.  Our  own  experience  is  that 
the  dust  has  several  points  of  advantage  over  the 
liquid  spray.  It  would  be  a  hardship  for  many  fruit 
growers  to  give  up  its  use.  At  the  same  time  bee¬ 
keepers  have  rights  which  should  be  respected,  for 
we  must  all  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  which 
honey-bees  do  in  our  orchards.  We  shall,  a  little 
later,  print  some  of  the  evidence  which  the  bee  men 
have  submitted  to  us.  There  must  be  some  way 
of  reconciling  the  difference. 

* 

N  his  address  on  Memorial  Day  President  Coolidge 
took  for  his  theme  the  need  of  preserving  our 
local  rights  of  government,  and  our  needs  of  enforc¬ 
ing  home  laws.  The  address  was  a  strong  one,  and 
might  well  have  been  headed  “We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.”  Everyone  knows  how,  in  recent  years,  we 
(and  that  means  most  people)  have  been  neglecting 
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the  small  duties  of  government.  We  take  little  in¬ 
terest  in  primary  elections,  we  do  not  vote,  we 
shirk  jury  duty  whenever  possible ;  we  expect  the 
constable  or  the  sheriff  to  enforce  the  laws  without 
any  help  or  influence  from  us.  As  a  result  great 
armies  of  agents,  commissioners,  inspectors,  teachers, 
and  who  can  tell  what,  have  come  to  think  they  must 
come  in  and  do  our  business  for  us.  Some  of  them 
are  self-appointed,  others  have  government  jobs,  and 
thousands  more  are  trying  to  have  new  jobs  created 
for  their  special  benefit.  We  must  support  them  all, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  them  are  pai* *asites  trying 
to  do  for  us  what  we  can  far  better  do  for  ourselves 
if  we  only  would.  This  business  of  feeding  parasites 
has  only  begun.  If  we  let  it  go  much  longer  we  shall 
reach  the  point  where  every  five  taxpayers  must  sup¬ 
port  one  of  these  useless  officials  in  addition  to  his 
own  family.  We  may  find  a  familiar  and  typical 
case  in  the  growing  efforts  to  standardize  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  The  politicians  have  long  had 
their  eye  on  our  district  school  system — which  is 
about  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  home  rule  in  edu¬ 
cation.  ’Fhe  educators,  perhaps  without  knowing  it, 
are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians  in 
this  matter  and  if  our  farmers  do  not  realize  the 
situation  and  fight  for  what  little  they  have  left 
they  will  see  their  last  control  of  education  pass 
away.  President  Coolidge  puts  it  this  way.  It  is  a 
strong  presentment: 

If  we  permit  .some  one  to  come  to  support  us  we  can¬ 
not  prevent  some  one  coming  to  govern  us.  If  we  are 
too  weak  to  take  charge  of  our  own  morality,  we  shall 
not  be  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of  our  own  liberty. 
If  we  cannot  govern  ourselves,  if  we  cannot  observe 
the  law,  nothing  remains  but  to  have  some  one  else 
govern  us,  to  have  the  law  enforced  against  us  and  to 
step  down  from  the  honorable  abiding  place  of  freedom 
•to  the  ignominious  abode  of  servitude. 

* 

THE  average  man  never  thinks  about  his  taxes 
until  he  gets  a  tax  bill.  Then  he  finds  fault, 
and  it  usually  does  him  little  good.  Our  taxes  have 
mounted  and  multiplied  on  us  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  genuine  burden.  It  is  high  time  we  stopped, 
analyzed  the  situation  and  found  out  just  what  we 
are  paying  taxes  for.  Where  does  the  money  go 
to,  and  who  gets  it?  In  our  own  case  such  a  study 
shows  that  we  are  paying  the  bulk  of  our  taxes  for 
good  roads  and  schools.  Under  “good  roads”  we 
should  include  all  forms  of  transportation.  If  we 
are  to  own  and  operate  a  car  we  must  have  smooth, 
hard  roads,  and  if  we  own  a  car  we  must  usually 
pay  for  repairs,  interest,  license,  gas,  oil  and  other 
items,  a  sum,  on  the  average,  larger  than  our  com¬ 
bined  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
figures  show  that  as  a  nation  we  spent  last  year 
eight  billion  dollars  for  cars  and  all  accessories, 
and  more  than  half  a  billion  for  radio  fixtures.  The 
truth  is  that  more  than  half  of  this  was  spent  for 
pleasure  or  entertainment  rather  than  for  produc¬ 
tive  business.  The  fact  is  that  this  immense  per¬ 
sonal  tax  for  the  convenience  of  “going”  and  “lis¬ 
tening  in”  has  become  a  fixture  in  American  life.  One 
of  the  greatest  financial  problems  of  the  age  is  how 
to  absorb  this  great,  pleasure  tax  into  the  income  and 
have  enough  left  for  the  necessities  of  life.  A  certain 
commuter’s  train  running  into  New  York  day  by  day 
carries  about  600  wage  earners.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  barely  50  of  them  have  any  real 
financial  or  property  backing  except  a  life  insurance ! 
Of  course  they  cannot  contribute  materially  to  the 
support  of  government — local  or  State — yet  in  many 
cases  their  votes  will  decide  the  financial  policy  of 
their  community.  As  the  population  settles  more 
and  more  in  and  close  around  towns  and  cities  such 
conditions  spread.  We  have  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  pay  few  if  any  taxes,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  burden  is  laid  upon  real  estate  and  taxable 
incomes.  This  new  problem  is  being  forced  upon  the 
real  taxpayers  by  the  increased  sums  paid  out  for 
cars,  radio  and  entertainments  like  moving  picture 
shows.  In  any  attempt  to  revise  or  lighten  taxes 
we  will  be  forced  to  recognize  it. 


Brevities 

Vegetables  for  vitamins — vitamins  for  vitality. 

We  consider  calcium  cyanide  about  the  best  poison 
for  killing  woodchucks  or  other  vermin  which  can  be 
cornered  in  the  hole  or  burrow,  but  it  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  used  in  killing  household  pests. 

When  it  comes  to  planting  forest  trees  on  waste  land 
why  not  consider  white  ash  and  basswood  as  well  as 
pine?  Both  of  these  varieties  are  useful  and  will  be 
needed  in  the  future — as  much  as  pine. 

We  had  our  first  strawberries  on  May  30 — Progres¬ 
sives.  Running  through  other  varieties  to  Gandy  we 
expect  a  continuous  performance  for  40  days.  Then 
after  a  month’s  rest  the  everbearers  will  run  until 
frost. 
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The  Oleo  Swindle 

CCORDING  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  I).  C.,  the  Wisconsin 
Co-operative  Creamery  Association  of  Madison,  Wis., 
at  one  of  its  meetings,  called  upon  the  citizens  of 
I’olk  County,  in  which  the  creamery  interests  ax*e 
centered,  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
and  “to  eliminated  butter  substitutes  from  Folk 
County  inasmuch  as  they  are  injurious  to  public 
health."  This  the  commission  calls  unfair  methods 
of  competition,  and  it  issued  an  order  to  discontinue 
the  practices  along  these  lines. 

The  association  may  be  technically  incorrect  in 
its  appeal,  and  the  commission  may  be  legally  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  order,  but  even  if  so,  the  association  ap¬ 
peals  to  good  reason  and  practical  economy.  It  is 
true  that  the  “Federal  Government  recognizes  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  food  product  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,”  but  it  does  not  authorize  manufacturers  of 
cheap  fat  products  to  put  them  up  in  the  disguise 
of  lmtter  and  sell  them  just  enough  below  butter 
prices  to  get  the  trade  of  people  who  are  deceived 
by  the  imitation,  and  the  major  part  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  other  forms  of  cheap  fat  substitutes  are 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  in  a  manner  to  constitute  a  deception 
and  a  fraud.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
order  gives  indirect  encouragement  to  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

As  a  practical  policy,  furthermore,  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  justified  in  promoting  the  development  of 
home  industries.  Butter-making  and  dairying  are 
the  dominating  industry  of  Folk  County.  The  trades¬ 
men  in  towns  prosper  as  the  industry  is  prosper¬ 
ous.  They  are  largely  supported  by  the  basic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  county.  What  is  more  logically  proper 
than  that  a  co-operative  association  of  farmers 
should  protest  to  the  trade  it  supports  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  cheap  substitutes  for  the  honest  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farms? 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that,  officials  and  offi¬ 
cial  bureaus  praise  farm  co-operation  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  a  beautiful  alibi  for  economic  ills  created 
largely  by  official  policies.  So  long  as  co-operative 
management  confines  itself  to  selling  out  farmers 
or  surrendering  their  interests  to  established  middle¬ 
men  interests  there  is  no  protest,  but  let  the  co¬ 
operative  association  strike  out  to  do  something  of 
real  merit  for  the  farm,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
official  and  the  instruments  of  the  law  are  used  to 
check  the  farm  activity  and  to  protect  the  time- 
honored  system  that  fattens  on  its  bounty. 


A  Jug-handled  Milk  Contract 

Two  years  ago  I  signed  the  contract  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Pure  Milk  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  have 
since  withdrawn  and  am  released  June  1.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  now  says  members  were  overpaid  in  1924,  and 
I  am  required  to  make  a  refund  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  whole  year,  or  a  total  of  $77.44.  They  took  my 
v/hole  check  for  April,  and  say  they  will  take  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  May.  which  leaves  me  no  returns  for  two 
months.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  have  the  right 
to  keep  any  or  all  of  my  money?  They  have  an  iron- 
bound  contract,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  going  a 
little  strong.  I  received  $2.29  per  100  ibs.  in  1924  for 
an  average  test  of  4.5  or  $1.69  on  3  per  cent  basis.  A 
25e  rebate  reduced  it  to  $1.44.  Must  I  stand  for  it? 

Ohio.  M.  w.  K. 

HE  secretary  advises  M.  W.  K.,  that  the  contract 
with  the  dealer  on  behalf  of  the  pooling  mem¬ 
bers  guaranteed  the  dealer  8  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  their  assets.  The  dealer,  he  says,  did  not  real¬ 
ize  the  8  per  cent  guaranteed.  The  shortage  is  about 
25  cents  per  100  lbs.  and  each  member  is  charged 
with  his  share  of  it.  to  be  paid  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments  during  1925,  but  M.  W.  K.  having  withdrawn 
the  whole  amount  of  his  assessment  is  taken  out  of 
his  last  two  months’  bills. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  contract  to  cover  a  con¬ 
tingency  of  this  kind.  It  would  take  a  lawsuit  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  claim,  and  a  single 
producer  could  hardly  afford  to  make  the  test.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  followed  market  quotations  on  milk 
knows  that  producers  for  the  Cincinnati  market 
need  a  co-operative  association  to  protect  their  in¬ 
terests,  but  a  contract  of  this  kind  does  not  protect 
the  producer.  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  dealer.  It 
puts  the  farmer  more  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
dealer  than  before.  No  farmer  would  ever  sign  a 
contract  to  guarantee  a  dealer  8  per  cent  profit  on 
his  assets.  Nor  would  he  knowingly  sanction  such 
a  contract  by  his  leaders.  It  puts  a  premium  on  in¬ 
efficiency,  carelessness  and  indifference.  Why  should  a 
dealer  work,  if  he  is  guaranteed  the  S  per  cent  any¬ 
way?  lie  can  pay  himself,  his  sons  and  his  friends 
any  salary  asked,  and  it  comes  not  out  of  his  pocket 
but  out  of  the  producer’s  milk  check.  The  promo¬ 


ters  of  the  centralized  farm  organization  base  their 
contentions  for  it  on  the  ground  that  farmers  are 
not  capable  of  handling  their  own  business,  and  that 
superior  leaders  are  required  to  conduct  their  or¬ 
ganized  business  for  them,  and  no  matter  what  lack 
ot  experience  or  failures  they  may  have  had  in  their 
own  affairs,  no  promoter  hesitates  to  handle  the 
farmer's  business  and  the  farmer's  money.  Every 
leader  who  is  trying  to  make  a  soft  seat  for  himself 
in  a  middleman’s  office  is  a  friend  of  every  other 
leader  who  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  anyone 
who  asks  questions  or  fails  to  see  the  benefits  or 
asks  for  an  honest  account  is  in  their  view  an 
enemy  of  co-operation.  The  truth  is  co-operation 
must  get  rid  of  such  leaders  or  they  will  kill  co¬ 
operation. 


Those  Branded  Cows  from  Cortland 

THIS  picture  shows  one  of  the  reacting  cows  in 
Cortland  County;  N.  Y.,  and  two  of  the  State 
troopers  detailed  to  guard  these  animals  until  their 
final  slaughter.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  J. 
Walter  Franz  of  the  Syracuse  Herald.  Mr.  Franz 
started  the  exposure  which  has  opened  up  this  scan¬ 
dal.  It  is  a  poor  photograph,  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  branded  “T”  on  the  cow’s  jaw.  This 
cow,  with  others,  was  condemned  after  testing.  She 
was  evidently  bought  from  her  original  owner  and 
sold  into  a  new  herd  while  some  worthless  cow 
seems  to  have  been  slaughtered  in  her  place.  There 
are  67  of  these  branded  cows  scattered  in  herds 


The  Brand  on  the  Cow’s  ,Jaw 


about  Cortland  and  nearby  counties.  No  doubt 
many  more  have  been  killed  and  buried  to  escape  de¬ 
tection  since  this  scandal  was  opened.  These  67 
cows  have  been  held  as  evidence.  Now  that  the 
evidence  is  said  to  be  complete  these  cows  will  be 
rounded  up  and  slaughtered  under  government  di¬ 
rection.  There  is  no  question  about  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  these  branded  cattle.  Thus  it  is  absolutely 
beyond  question  that  this  sickening  fraud  has  been 
perpetrated — and  the  question  now  arises — who  is 
responsible  for  it?  There  has  been  what  appears 
to  be  a  fair  and  complete  investigation.  The  facts 
were  so  open  and  the  case  so  mean  and  nasty  that 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  cover  it  up.  The 
names  of  the  dairies  where  the  cattle  were  found 
and  the  names  of  the  cattlemen  implicated  are 
known.  They  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
vestigation  report  is  filed  at  Albany.  Thus,  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  use  a  coat  of  official  whitewash 
— though  that  does  not  seem  likely  now — there  will 
be  full  publicity,  and  it  is  high  time  the  bunch  of 
cow  jockeys  operating  in  Central  New  York  were 
exi>osed  to  public  view. 


Are  They  Little  Slaves? 

A  CHILD  welfare  convention  was  recently  held 
in  New  York  City.  At  one  of  the  sessions  a 
Mrs.  Bennett  Smith  of  Texas  made  some  startling 
statements  about  orphan  children  sent  to  the  South 
and  West  from  this  city.  Mrs.  Smith  said,  in  effect, 
that  these  children  were  herded  in  cars  like  young 
stock  and  given  out  to  people  who  treated  them  like 
little  slaves.  This  prompted  another  woman  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  get  up  and  claim  that  the  same 
dreadful  things  were  done  in  her  country.  Some  of 
these  “welfare”  and  child  labor  orators  are  very 
extravagant  in  their  language,  and  we  have  been 


trying  to  run  these  stories  down.  If  any  injustice  is 
being  done  these  little  children  we  will  denounce 
and  expose  it  wherever  it  appears.  A  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bennett  Smith  sent  to  her  home  asking  for  the  facts 
was  returned  unopened.  The  other  woman  cannot 
be  located.  We  do  not  believe  either  of  them  can 
make  good  on  their  stories.  Out  of  a  very  large 
correspondence  on  the  subject  we  take  the  following 
as  fair  samples.  If  these  little  children  are  being 
treated  like  slaves  we  will  do  anything  we  can  to 
defend  their  rights.  It  looks,  however,  like  some 
sort  of  hysterical  appeal  for  a  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  is  our  understanding  from  facts  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  that  children  who  are  either  full 
orphans,  or  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents, 
after  remaining  for  some  years  in  institutions  as  pub¬ 
lic  charges,  are  then,  by  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  referred  to  duly  designated  placing- 
out  agencies  of  the  children’s  own  religious  faith,  to 
be  found  homes  and  foster-parents. 

It  is  our  understanding  also  that  these  agencies,  or 
most  of  them,  have  resident  agents  in  the  States  where 
such  children  are  sent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
children  at  least  twice  each  year  and  make  a  report 
of  the  conditions  found. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lot  of 
these  children,  so  placed  in  rural  communities,  offers 
them  a  far  better  chance  for  their  future  than  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  congested,  squalid  surroundings 
from  which  they  had  been  removed  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  a  report  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Fart  II,  for 
the  year  1924,  there  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of 
the  placement  of  3,307  dependent  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  private  families,  from  January  1,  I960 
to  January  1,  1910,  showing  the  following:  “Successes 
(boys  and  girls),  2,559  (85  per  cent)  ;  did  extra  well, 
243;  notable  successes,  18;  failures,  152  (5  per  cent)  ; 
difficult  to  classify,  355  (10  per  cent).” 

We  have  been,  moreover,  advised  that  the  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  education  of  these  children  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  one  of  the  placing-out  agencies  in  this 
city,  55  per  cent  of  the  children  were  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  in  high  school,  and  5  per  cent  attending  college. 

ERNEST  It.  COULTER. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

It  is  true  that  certain  child-caring  institutions  place 
children  in  considerable  numbers  in  other  States,  and 
if  the  placements  made  during  a  sufficiently  long  period 
are  counted,  the  number  amounts  to  thousands.  It  is 
not-  true  that  thousands  of  children  are  sent  out  of  the 
State  at  any  one  time  or  in  any  one  year. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  New  York  City  child¬ 
placing  agencies  sent  children  out  of  the  State  for 
placement  in  Pullman  cars  occupied  entirely  by  the 
children  and  their  attendants,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
these  children  are  given  out  indiscriminately  to  anyone 
who  applies  for  them  or  that  they  are  picked  up  by 
strangers  at  railroad  stations.  The  agency  employs 
a  field  agent  who  receives  applications  for  children, 
investigates  the  homes  and  reports  to  the  agency.  In¬ 
dividual  children  are  chosen  for  each  approved  home 
and  delivered  to  the  foster  parents.  The  children  thus 
placed  remain  under  supervision  of  the  agency’s  field 
representative  until  they  are  adopted  or  become  self- 
supporting. 

In  view  of  the  character  and  standing  of  the  persons 
who  conduct  this  work,  of  their  long  experience  in 
child  placing,  and  their  genuine  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  placed  in  their  charge  and  as  the 
result  of  our  studies  of  children  whom  these  agencies 
place  in  New  York  State,  we  believe  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  statements  as  to  the  quality  of  their  child-placing 
work  in  other  States .  cannot  be  entirely  accurate.  We 
interviewed  Mrs.  Bennett  Smith  of  Texas  and  have  her 
promise  to  submit  to  us  in  the  near  future  a  detailed 
statement  in  reference  to  placements  in  her  State,  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  into  touch  with  the  woman  who 
spoke  of  conditions  in  Washington. 

CHARLES  II.  JOHNSON. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 


That  Junior  Operator’s  License 

I  saw  on  page  882  that  you  would  like  some  one  to 
discuss  junior  operator’s  license.  I  have  a  daughter  of 
16  years  who  tried  to  get  a  junior  license,  because  she 
has  three  miles  to  walk  to  city  for  high  school.  She 
sent  in  for  it  May  2  and  after  a  week  they  sent  it 
back  from  Albany  stating  she  must  put  on  the  very 
hours  that  she  had  to  run  in  to  school.  She  put  it 
from  8  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.  Now,  if  she  had  to  stay 
after  school  for  one  reason  or  another,  which  she  often 
does,  4  o’clock  would  not  be  late  enough.  But  it  came 
back  all  right  this  time,  and  she  must- take  a  road  test. 
May  15  she  took  the  test  which  was  a  hard  one,  and 
passed  all  right.  But  the  man  who  tried  her  out  was 
very  critical  about  it,  and  said  it  was  the  first  that 
he  had  of  its  kind,  but  that  he  would  send  it  in  to  Al¬ 
bany.  We  haven’t  heard  anything  from  it  since.  They 
keep  the  money  and  do  nothing  about  the  license.  The 
weather  is  so  hot,  and  walking  home  nights  she  has 
blistered  her  feet  and  made  a  bunion,  and  it  makes 
her  fretful  and  nervous,  and  I  think  it  hampers  her  in 
her  studies.  If  she  could  drive  our  little  car  it  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  her.  MRS.  L.  R. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  license  will  be  returned 
properly,  although  it  should  have  been  issued  promptly 
if  it  is  to  do  the  girl  any  good  this  season.  We  have 
no  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  applications.  That 
naturally  means  delay.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  authori¬ 
ties  are,  personally,  in  favor  of  the  new  law. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Tree-reverie 

If  you  have  never  lain  beneath  a  tree 
And  watched  the  clouds  as  far  as  you 
could  see, 

If  you  have  never  known  tree-reverie, 

You  never  knew  true  peace. 

Oh,  those  who  know  the  secret  are  so  few, 
But  you  are  kind,  and  you  should  know 
it,  too, 

And  when  you  know  the  way  to  go — 
then  you 

Must  show  one  other  peace. 

Half  close  your  eyes  and  think  of  long- 
lost  things 

Like  elves  and  gnomes  and  trolls  and 
fairy  rings. 

Believe  in  them — they  are  the  charm 
that  brings, 

Will-o’-the-wisp-like,  peace. 

If  you  would  rest  your  soul  beneath  a 
tree, 

Return  to  youth  and  childlike  dreams 
and  be 

As  you  once  were.  Then  only  shall  you 
see 

The  light  of  perfect  peace. 

— Janet  A.  Dublon,  in 
'New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

'One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  we 
have  a  recipe  for  pie  made  with  white 
potatoes.  The  following  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  recipe  which  is,  we  are  told,  very 
delicious.  Peel,  boil,  and  rub  through  a 
colander  or  vegetable  press  enough  pota¬ 
toes  to  make  one  pound.  Cream  half  a 
cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  a  teaspoon  each  of  powdered  cin¬ 
namon  and  nutmeg,  the  juice  and  rind 
of  one  lemon,  and  last  of  all,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Line  a  pie  plate 
with  rich  crust,  fill  with  the  mixture,  and 
bake  without  a  top  crust.  Sweet  potato 
pie  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  potatoes  are  parboiled  and  then 
grated,  and  less  sugar  is  required,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  instead  of  the 
full  cup.  These  potato  fillings  are  very 
nice  baked  in  little  tarts.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  other  recipes  for  potato  pie, 
which  will  be  given  later. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  grape  vinegar 
comes  from  the  South,  where  wild  grapes 
are  used  for  this  purpose :  Press  out 
the  juice,  and  boil  down  till  one-half  the 
original.  Add  molasses  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  gallon  molasses  to  one-fourth 
barrel  of  juice,  put  in  a  warm  place  to 
ferment.  Peach  vinegar  is  made  by 
mashing  very  ripe  peaches  and  mixing 
with  water  so  that  the  water  is  strongly 
flavored  with  the  peaches.  Pour  ounces 
of  brown  sugar  and  a  dessertspoon  of 
yeast  are  added  to  each  gallon,  and  the 
cask  is  set  in  the  sun  to  ferment.  Plum 
vinegar  calls  for  two  quarts  very  ripe 
plums,  one  cup  sugar  and  a  gallon  of 
water.  For  gooseberry  vinegar  let  two 
quarts  crushed  gooseberries,  not  fully 
ripe  stand  48  hours  in  three  quarts  water, 
then  press  and  strain.  Allow  a  pint  of 
sugar  to  each  gallon  and  one  tablespoon 
yeast  for  fermentation.  The  vinegar 
stock  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and 
air  must  enter  the  vessel  freely,  but  a 
cloth  must  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  or  other  opening,  to  keep  out 
dust.  The  yeast  is  used  to  start  the  fer¬ 
mentation. 

* 

We  note  that  one  of  the  schools  of  do¬ 
mestic  science  uses  “job  analysis”  with 
the  aid  of  the  stop-watch  to  decide  the 
quickest  and  best  method  of  doing  regular 
household  tasks.  Window  washing  first 
was  attacked,  and  five  cleaning  fluids  or 
compounds  were  used,  while  a  student 
stood  by  with  a  stop-watch.  The  test 
showed  alcohol  could  be  applied  in  four 
seconds  and  required  five  seconds  to  dry, 
the  shortest  time  recorded.  Another  test 
showed  it  was  possible,  with  a  wire 
twisted  brush  with  long  bristles,  to  clean 
a  pound  of  potatoes  in  12  seconds,  while 
■the  cleansing  of  the  same  quantity  by  the 
running  water  method  required  40  sec¬ 
onds.  This  last  suggestion  is  especially 
useful.  A  vegetable  brush  may  be  bought 
for  five  cents  ;  it  is  needed  every  day,  and 


it  is  one  of  the  little  conveniences  that 
■mean  so  much  to  a  busy  woman. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  days  are  rather  crowded  for  me; 
five  boarders  and  five  of  our  own  means 
a  big  stew  kettle  full  of  beans,  potatoes, 
gravy,  butters,  fruit,  jellies ;  for  break¬ 
fast  oatmeal  and  more  gravy  ;  meat,  cof¬ 
fee.  biscuits ;  I  shudder  to  think  of  their 
number,  but  it’s  75  cents  per  head,  bed 
included,  and  while  one  will  never  make 
a  fortune  at  the  work,  it  will  help  over 
a  scarce  time,  and  perhaps  by  that  time 
the  rug  trade  will  pick  up.  Anyway,  it’s 
a  change  and  one  does  get  tired  of  the 
sameness.  It  will  be  a  relief  when  the 
job  is  completed,  so  one  will  be  glad 
twice. 

Thelma  is  to  help  and  receive  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  week  ;  the  boys  are  stacking  the 
lumber,  and  they  average  about  $2.50 
apiece  when  the  work  goes  off  all  right. 
The  work  of  cutting  timber  goes  on  right 
merrily.  Land  grows  poorer,  the  seasons 
worse,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  ready 
cash  that  many  w'ho  sell  do  not  really 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


iNo.  220.  One-ipieoe 
slip.  Cut  in  sizes  10 
years,  30,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


1073.  Boys’  suit.  Cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12  Aufd  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  3 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


210.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  suspender 
dress.  Out  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  for 
dress  and  2  yds. 
40  in.  for  guimpe. 
Twenty  cents. 


2105.  Ladies’  and 
m  i  s  s  e  s’  slip-over 
blouse.  Cut  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  ty  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


need,  only  to  lay  up  in  the  bank  at  4  per 
cent,  never  realizing  that  they  have 
robbed  their  farm  as  well  as  the  future 
generation. 

The  Detroit  crew  are  becoming  better 
reconciled  to  the  change,  and  still  talking 
of  mother  making  them  a  visit.  It’s  well 
to  plan,  but  one  doesn’t  want  to  center 
too  much  hope  on  any  one  earthly  joy. 
And  yet  one  'has  only  to  close  her  eyes 
and  go  day  dreaming — but  here  it  is  11, 
the  whistle  blows  half  past.  The  table  is 
ready  ;  I  have  only  to  make  and  bake  the 
bread,  and  I  will  be  ready.  Then  after 
dinner  Thelma  will  wash  the  dishes.  I 
will  arrange  the  table,  peel  the  potatoes, 
slice  the  meat,  and  have  from  one  to  five 
to  give  to  my  own  work.  For  supper, 
corn  bread,  .sweet  milk  and  butter  goes 
well  with  several  of  the  number.  Our 
sulphured  apples  come  in  nicely.  Our 
own  family  do  not  like  them  but  these 
mill  hands  consume  a  generous  dishful 
three  times  a  day. 

Even  when  measuring  the  flour,  one 
cupful  for  each  member,  one  will  get  a 
surplus  of  cold  bread  on  hand.  The  high 
price  of  flour  makes  one  study  our  ways 
and  means  of  using  up  the  left-overs. 
Fruit  puddings,  a  layer  of  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  rhubarb  or  other  tartish  fruits,  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbed  up.  more  fruit, 
then  topped  with  sugar  and  butter  and 
baked  brown  is  a  change  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  tomato  or  bread  pudding.  Chocolate 
pudding  goes  well.  too.  Again,  bread  is 


soaked  soft  in  sweet  milk,  two  well-beaten  1! 
eggs  added  and  fried  in  hot  drippings. 
Then  biscuits  are  split  open  and  laid 
over  the  top  of  the  beans,  allowed  to  cook 
slowly  until  soft,  then  lifted  out  in  a 
separate  dish.  A  can  of  salmon  mixed 
with  bread  crumbs  and  one  egg,  made  into 
cakes  and  fried  brown,  is  relished  for 
breakfast.  Bread  is  sliced,  then  dipped  in 
beaten  egg,  fried  brown,  a  bit  of  cream 
poured  over  it  and  served  hot.  These  are 
a  few  of  my  makeshifts,  changes,  and 
ifillers-up.  If  one  were  close  to  a  meat 
market  and  could  obtain  fresh  meats, 
good  dressings  and  stews  could  be  cheap* 
ly  made.  Lacking  that  one  has  to  do  the 
best  she  can  with  what  is  accessible. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


GOULDS 

PUMPS 

AND  WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Things  a  Nervous  Patient 
Does  and  Does  Not  Enjoy 

A  nervous  patient  does  not  enjoy  the 
neighbor  who  drops  in  and  says :  “Oh, 
yes,  I  had  a  sister  just  like  you.  She 
had  just  those  symptoms  all  Summer  and 
in  the  Fall  she  had  a  shock  and  has  never 
got  over  it.  Yes,  maybe  the  doctor  can 
help  you,  but  believe  me,  he  can’t  cure 
that  disease.” 

Nor  does  she  enjoy  the  minister  who 
comes  in  to  call  and  cheer  you  up,  and 
before  he  leaves  describes  in  detail  his 
mother’s  death. 

Nor  the  garrulous  neighbor  who  en¬ 
joys  visiting  the  sick  and  attending  fun¬ 
erals,  and  tells  you  in  detail  of  all  the 
other  sick  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
their  ailments,  the  doctor’s  opinion  and 
how  they  suffer. 

Also  the  neighbors  and  relations  who 
cannot  come,  but  who  write  advice  on 
changing  doctors  and  having  an  opera¬ 
tion  until  you  dread  to  open  a  letter. 

But  how  she  does  enjoy  the  neighbor 
who  drops  in  for  just  a  few  minutes  and 
stays  that  long,  and  tells  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  of  neighborhood  news.  And 
the  other  neighbor  who  brings  in  a  dish 
of  something  she  has  prepared  for  her 
own  family  and  knows  you  like.  You  en¬ 
joy  it  but  don’t  feel  that  she  has  been 
put  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  prepare  it. 

Also  the  thoughtful  friend  who  sends 
old  magazines  and  books  for  you  to  read 
during  the  tiresome  days  of  convales¬ 
cence,  and  the  other  friend  who  knows 
of  similar  cases  where  the  patients  have 
got  well  and  strong  again  and  tells  you 
about  them  until  you  feel  there  is  hope 
for  you.  She  also  can  tell  you  many  lit¬ 
tle  ways  to  make  yourself  more  comfort¬ 
able  that  the  doctor  would  never  deign  to 
mention. 

When  next  you  call  on  the  sick  think 
which  of  these  classes  you  belong  to.  T. 


Sorghum  Pie 

For  the  benefit  of  a  reader  who  asked 
for  several  recipes  I  send  these  : 

Sorghum  pie,  as  given  by  the  United 
'States  Food  Administration :  One  cup 
sorghum,  one-half  tablespoon  butter,  two 
eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Boil  syrup  and 
butter  together,  pour  over  eggs  beaten 
with  salt,  stirring  briskly.  Have  pie 
pans  ready,  lined  with  crust.  Pour  in 
and  bake.  After  removing  from  the  oven, 
chopped  nuts  sprinkled  over  the  top  give 
a  nice  'finishing  touch. 

Another  molasses  pie  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Bring  half  a  pint  of  molasses  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  add  carefully  a 
tablespoon  of  butter  rubbed  to  a  paste 
with  a  tablespoon  of  flour ;  cook  until 
slightly  thickenied,  then  remove  [from 
fire,  and  add  the  juice  of  one  large  lemon 
and  a  pinch  of  cinnamon.  Bake  with 
two  crusts  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Although  I  have  a  collection  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  recipes  yet  I  have  failed  to  find 
a  “sour  cream  pie  made  without  raisins,” 
so  I  am  offering  as  a  substitute  butter¬ 
milk  pie.  For  one  pie  use  one  and  one- 
lialf  cups  buttermilk,  one  egg,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  very  heaping  tablespoon  flour, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  flavoring  and  one 
teaspoon  butter.  MRS.  H. 


Pectin  Mint  Jelly 

Tart,  sparkling  green  mint  jelly  is  al¬ 
ways.  and  rightly,  considered  a  luxury, 
and  since  every  farmer’s  wife  has,  or  can 
have  a  bed  of  spearmint,  either  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  nearest  brook,  such  jel¬ 
ly  may  be  hers  at  a  nominal  cost.  The 
basis  is  pectin  prepared  as  follows : 

Cut  the  yellow  rind  from  three  large 
thick-skinned  (navel)  oranges,  or  four 
lemons,  then  strip  off  the  white  peel. 
Chop  it  coarsely  and  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  one  cup  of  water.  Heat  slow¬ 
ly,  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  set  away 
until  the  next  day. 

Now  add  one  cup  of  fresh  leaves  or 
tender  sprigs  of  mint  (pressed  down 
lightly),  with  three  cups  of  cold  water. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  for  10  minutes. 
Strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  measure 
the  juice,  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar, 
and  boil  rapidly  until  it  sheets  from 
the  spoon.  Skim,  color  a  delicate  green 
with  vegetable  coloring,  pour  into  ster¬ 
ilized  glasses,  and  seal  as  usual.  A  little 
more  lemon  juice  or  citric  acid  may  be 
added,  if  it  is  wanted  quite  tart.  This 
pectin  is  very  useful  in  making  recalci¬ 
trant  fruit  juices  “jell.”  It  costs 
nothing.  as  the  oranges  are,  of 
course,  put  to  other  uses.  The  white 
peel  is  easily  dried,  then  chopped  and 
used  as  required.  R.  F.  D. 


Bring  real  comfort  into  your 
home.  Always  enough  water  for 
every  purpose  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap.  Freedom  from  back  breaking 
drudgery  in  the  home.  Economy 
and  efficiency  demand  it  for  farm 
buildings.  Running  water’s  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  may  be 
yours  with  a  Goulds  Water 
System  at  a  low  cost  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Send  for  our  free 
Booklet  K , which 
describes  our 
complete  line  of 
electric  and  en- 
gine  driven 
pumps  and  water 
systems.  There  is 
a  Goulds  Water 
System  for  every 
purse  and  for 
every  purpose. 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Better  Way 
to  Can 


The  Virginia  Home  Can  Sealer 
is  easier,  cheaper  than  the  old, 
expensive,  tedious 
glass  jar  way.  No 
_  solder,  no  wax,  no 
caps,  no  glass  or  rub¬ 
bers  to  worry  with. 


Make  $150  To  $500  Extra 

during  the  canning  season.  It’s  no  trick  at  all  to 
put  up  1000  cans  a  day  of  the  finest  flavored 
fruits  and  vegetables  ever  canned,  out  of  just 
the  products  of  your  garden  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  go  to  waste.  There’s  always  a  market  for 
your  home  canned  goods,  too — people  prefer 
them.  Write  immediately  for  “Free  Booklet’’ 
on  the  Virginia  Way  of  Canning  for  profit — and 
get  started  early  to  make  big  money ! 

Virginia  Can  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. ,  Dept.  17 


r  Is  There  a  GETZ 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  “Getz”  would  be 
without  one— would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  LINENS  SILKS-VOILES 

Prints,  Percales,  Ginghams,  Linens,  Toweling 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES.  SAMPLES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
1>.  F.  FORWARD,  3G6  Broadway, New  York,N.  Y. 


IllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH; 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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Unconscious  Influences 

Good  reading  for  young  folks  is  rather 
a  hobby  of  mine,  and  perhaps  the  books 
that  our  young  people  have  enjoyed  will 
interest  others.  In  eai’ly  years  boys  and 
girls  enjoy  the  same  books.  We  have  re¬ 
newed  our  friendship  with  Thornton  W. 
Burgess  and  his  wood-folks.  Even  four- 
year-old  Junior  keeps  still  as  a  mouse 
to1  learn  “Why  Striped  Chipmunk  is 
Happy,”  or  “How  Mr.  Panther  Lost  His 
IIoiioi*.”  We  can  only  buy  a  book  at  a 
time  but  we  all  want  a  full  set  of  his 
books.  Isn’t  it  a  beautiful  thing  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  realm  of  childhood  with  such 
friends  as  Old  Mr.  Toad,  Peter  Rabbit 
and  Winsome  Bluebird? 

Nature  stories  appeal  to  all  childhood 
and  for  the  next  older  pnes  there  are  the 
stories  by  W.  J.  Long,  Samuel  Scoville, 
and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

I  think  the  first  book  I  read  for  my¬ 
self  was  the  “Young  People’s  Bible  His¬ 
tory,”  and  it  was  told  in  such  a  charm¬ 
ing  way  that  it  was  read  and  re-read,  so 
one  of  the  very  first  books  I  would  buy; 
is  a  book  of  stories  from  the  Bible. 

Every  State,  I  expect,  has  books  of 
local  interest  that  children  enjoy  and 
profit  by.  I  am  sorry  Conant’s  “Ver- 
mont  Historical  Reader”  is  no  longer 
used  in  our  town  schools ;  it  gave  such 
good  pictures  of  pioneer  life  and  condi¬ 
tions.  “Green  Mountain  Boys,”  “The 
Ranger,”  and  “Hero  of  Ticondeimga”  are 
all  good.  New  York  is  fortunate  in  being 
the  home  of  the  “Leatherstocking  Tales.” 
Indian  stories  usually  interest  both  boys 
and  girls.  Our  small  folks  have  enjoyed 
listening  to  “Two  Little  Algonquin 
Lads.”  Another  book  of  legends  is  “Al¬ 
gonquin  Indian  Tales.” 

The  small  edition  of  classics  published 
by  the  educational  publishing  firms  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  reading  at  a  nominal  cost. 
One  of  the  books  the  littlest  ones  will  en¬ 
joy  is  “King  of  the  Golden  River,”  by 
Ruskin  ;  later  on  Hawthorne’s  “Tangle- 
wood  Tales”  and  “Twice  Told  Tales.” 
The  various  Boy  Scout  series  are  clean 
books  and  usually  exciting  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  any  average  boy,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  works  of  G.  A.  Henty. 

Our  school  libi’ary  contained  “Our 
Chinese  Cousin,”  and  if  the  others  of  the 
“Cousin”  series  are  as  good  the  little 
folks  would  learn  a  great  deal  of  geogra¬ 
phy  before  beginning  technical  study. 

Another  good  old  book  is  “The  Seven 
Sisters  that  Lived  on  the  Round  Ball 
that  Floats  in  the  Air,”  and  such  won¬ 
derful  sand  tables  little  folks  can  build 
from  these  stories.  The  “Ten  Boys  That 
Lived  on  the  Road  From  Long  Ago  Till 
Now”  is  a  companion  book  of  history. 
The  books  I  have  mentioned  are  old,  most 
of  them,  but  they  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are 
both  older. 

“Scottish  Chiefs,”  and  “Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw”  are  two  more  good  old  books. 
“The  Land  of  Pluck”  is  the  best  Holland 
book  I  ever  read.  It  fairly  makes  one 
see  Holland  and  to  realize  what  it  means 
to  “beat  the  Dutch.” 

There  are  many  new  books  for  girls, 
we  will  admit,  but  the  girls  who  read 
Louisa  M.  Alcott’s  works,  surely  will 
learn  nothing  but  good,  and  the  girls  of 
Pansy’s  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden)  stories  are 
true  and  sweet. 

For  poems  for  the  little  folks  can  any¬ 
thing  be  better  than  Stevenson’s  “Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses,”  and  the  larger  chil¬ 
dren  will  all  like  his  prose.  The  songs  of 
childhood  are  most  important. 

An  aged  woman  in  whose  family  were 
many  ministers  said,  “Our  cradle  song 
was  the  Doxology.”  Wasn’t  that  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  mother,  and  did 
not  she  bequeath  her  children  a  legacy 
worth  having?  From  earliest  childhood 
a  hymn  of  praise,  not  fault-finding,  not 
looking  for  something  to  grumble  about. 
What  song  next?  “My  country  ’tis  of 
thee.”  I  am  glad  the  war  started  us  to 
community  singing,  and  also  brought  for¬ 
ward  our  nation’s  patriotic  songs,  that 
every  child  should  learn. 

There  is  yet  another  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  of  childhood ;  pictures.  Do  you 
remember  the  story  of  the  mountain  boy 
who  desired  to  serve  his  eounti’y  on  the 
sea,  and  the  only  thing  that  one  could 
find  as  an  influence  in  the  decision  was  a 
marine  picture  in  the  home?  The  anec¬ 
dote  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  I 
went  around  and  studied  every  picture 
on  the  walls.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
every  picture  but  one,  a  landscape,  and 
the  “Angelus,”  contained  either  children 
or  animals.  Does  that  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  children  love  all  ani¬ 
mals?  I  cannot  tell. 

Then  too,  I  would  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  parts  or  the  whole  of  many 
poems,  read  them  over  and  over.  Laddie 
is  13  this  year,  and  last  Winter  he  has 
of  his  own  choice  been  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  “Hiawatha”  (in  parts),  “Paul 
Revere’s  Ride,”  “Barefoot  Boy,”  part  of 
“Snow  Bound,”  “Pied  Piper  of  Ilame- 
lin,”  and  “The  One  Hoss  Shay.” 

Unconscious  builders !  Yes,  the  con¬ 
scious  fail.  Design  is  impotent  of  na¬ 
ture’s  frown.  mother  bee. 


Decorating  the  Farm  Home 

Wihen  the  subject  of  decoi-ating  three 
bedrooms  and  two  halls  upstairs  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  family,  all  were  very  much 
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opposed  to  the  suggestion  I  made  that 
all  rooms  and  halls  be  decorated  alike. 
However,  I  won  the  day.  As  our  home 
is  heated  by  a  furnace  we  began  our  re¬ 
decorating  in  the  Winter.  The  wood¬ 
work  was  white  to  begin  with,  so  that 
two  coats  of  flat  white  and  one  of  white 
enamel  made  good-looking  woodwork.  For 
the  paper,  after  much  shopping,  I  se¬ 
lected  a  very  pretty  small  leaf  silver  and 
gi’ay  paper  with  just  a  touch  of  rose,  yel¬ 
low  and  green,  which  blend  so  well  that 
the  effect  is  very  pretty  and  restful. 

What  to  do  with  the  floors  was  the 
next  problem.  Like  many  another  wo¬ 
man,  I  thoroughly  disliked  carpets  in 
sleeping  rooms,  and  could  not  afford  hard¬ 
wood  floors  or  even  linoleum.  I  had 
studied  floors  of  all  kinds,  but  found 
nothing  that  came  within  our  means.  The 
floors  were  fairly  smooth,  but  the  task 
of  filling  the  cracks,  painting  and  grain¬ 
ing  was  too  much  work  for  one  woman 
with  all  the  ordinary  work  to  do.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  remembered  a 
friend  of  mine  saying  that  she  always 
pasted  wallpaper  on  her  closets,  and 
then  gave  them  a  coat  of  vaimish.  After 
searching  through  the  wallpaper  catalogs 
of  several  mail-order  houses  I  finally  hap¬ 
pened  upon  a  paper  of  heavy  manila 
which  was  printed  in  imitation  of  whole 
grain  sawed  oak,  and  called  paper  ve¬ 
neer.  I  first  fitted  and  pasted  ordinary 
'building  paper  on  the  floor,  and  then  this 
paper  veneer,  which  was  a  yard  wide.  Of 
course  the  building  paper  was  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  the  printed  paper 
was  put  down.  After  the  paper  veneer 
was  pasted  on  the  floor  and  thoroughly 
dried,  we  gave  it  a  coat  of  orange  shel¬ 
lac,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  one  of  good 
floor  varnish.  The  result  is  all  we  ex¬ 
pected  and  more.  In  fact  we  have  quite 
set  the  fashion  in  our  town  in  inexpensive 
floor  covering.  Great  care  in  placing  the 
furniture  was  used,  as  of  course  furniture 
cannot  be  moved  around  without  marring 
the  floors.  Small  rugs  in  keeping  with 
the  color  scheme  of  each  room  are  used. 
By  shaking  the  rugs  and  going  over  with 
a  dust  mop  the  rooms  are  spotless.  For 
all  I  can  see,  for  sleeping  rooms  the  floors 
will  last  for  years.  In  fact,  if  the  lustre 
dulls  a  coat  of  varnish  will  make  them 
like  new. 

Some  have  asked  me  about  using  the 
same  scheme  for  rug  borders,  but  usually 
my  advice  has  'been,  if  there  are  many 
in  the  family,  to  use  something  else,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  are  children.  With  four 
bedrooms  and  two  halls  finished  this  way, 
and  with  rugs  and  finished  borders  in  two 
living-rooms,  there  is  not  a  carpet  tack 
in  the  house. 

Our  dining-room  floor  was  the  next 
problem.  Many  mothers  will  understand 
why,  when  I  say  that  one  corner  of  the 
dining-room  seemed  to  be  the  only  place 
in  the  house  for  the  boys’  radio  sets, 
both  sending  and  i-eceiving.  So  the  room 
is.  full  of  boys  of  all  ages  during  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  Winter  months.  A  brand 
new  ingrain  carpet  lasted  less  than  two 
years.  So  this  time  we  decided  upon  a 
linoleum  rug  for  floor  covering.  In  order 
to  prevent  wearing  through  to  the  back  I 
plan  to  shellac  it  once  a  month.  In  this 
way  it  seems  as  though  it  might  last. 
Time  will  tell. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
dark  rooms,  I  wish  to  say  try  light  paper. 
All  three  of  our  living-rooms  face  the 
north,  with  big  trees  all  around.  I  used 
a  two-tone  cream  paper  with  a  'bright 
band  on  all  three  rooms.  The  effect  is 
very  good,  especially  as  all  three  rooms 
are  connected  by  wide  openings. 

The  bathroom  was  the  next  problem.  It 
is  on  the  first  floor,  between  the  owner’s 
bedroom  and  kitchen,  and  sees  lots  of 
service.  It  had  been  papered  with  a 
so-called  blue  and  white  varnished  paper, 
which  did  not  stand  rough  usage  at  all. 
The  task  of  soaking  this  paper  off  seemed 
a  difficult  one,  especially  as  the  wall  un¬ 
der  was  rough.  So  I  cleaned  it  thorough¬ 
ly  and  applied  three  coats  of  inside  gloss 
white  with  fine  results.  A  pretty  floor 
paint  and  rag  rugs  made  a  much  needed 
transformation.  Now  if  some  new  cup¬ 
boards  for  the  kitchen  can  be  managed  I 
shall  feel  quite  fixed  up. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  FARMERS  WIFE. 


Sweet  Pickles;  Mincemeat 

Mixed  Sweet  Pickle.  —  One-half  peck 
green  tomatoes,  one  dozen  large  cucum¬ 
bers,  one  head  of  white  cabbage,  six  large 
onions,  six  red  bell  peppers  (green  ones 
will  do),  one-half  pint  salt,  2  oz.  celery 
seed,  2%  lbs.  sugar,  3  qts.  cider  vinegar, 
1  oz.  each  of  white  and  black  mustard 
seeds.  Chop  tomatoes,  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage  fine,  add  salt,  mix  well.  Let  stand 
four  hours,  drain  and  squeeze  out  all  the 
juice  possible  or  pickle  will  be  too  salty. 
Mix  with  other  ingredients,  boil  half  an 
hour  and  seal. 

Mincemeat  That  Will  Keep. — Two 
pounds  lean  beef,  boiled ;  when  cold  chop 
fine ;  1  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine ;  2  lbs. 
raisins,  2  lbs.  currants,  y2  lb.  citron, 
chopped ;  5  lbs.  cooking  apples,  chopped 
fine;  two  tablespoons  mace,  three  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  1  tablespoon  allspice, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  one  tablespoon  fine 
salt,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  2  qts.  sweet 
cider.  Cook  all  together  until  done  and 
seal.  Both  of  these  are  fine.  airs.  e.  p. 


Jill  'Heat—No  Smoke, Soot Odor 
^  Makes  Cooking  ajoy 


The  first  thing  you’ll  notice  about  KITCIIENKOOK  is  its  freedom  from 
smoke  and  odor. 


Then,  you’ll  remark  on  the  way  it  does  not  heat  up  your  kitchen. 

Next,  you’ll  -wonder  at  its  efficiency — for  it  saves  so  much  cooking  time. 

Finally,  when  you  “do”  the  dishes,  you’ll  see  your  pots  and  pans  clean  and 
unstained. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  cooking  a  joy  with  KITCIIENKOOK. 

ALBERT  LEA 

KITCHEN  KOOK 

THE  IDEAL  COOKL  STOVE 

The  KITCHENKOOK  is  a  gas  stove  with  all  the 
desirable  features  of  city  gas  and  with  greater  cook¬ 
ing  speed.  It  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
common  low  test  gasoline,  producing  a  clear,  blue 
flame  entirely  free  from  smoke,  soot  and  odor,  not 
only  while  the  stove  is  new  but  permanently. 

KITCHENKOOKS  are  built  in  several  styles  to 
suit  all  requirements  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

There’s  a  dealer  nearby  anxious  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  in  your  own  home.  See  him.  Attrac¬ 
tive  folder  telling  all  about  Kitchen  kooks  sent  on 
request. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargaius.  8et  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tab,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  fa  neats,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


I  need  au  agent  to  sell  my  Candy,  Chewing  Gum  a 
Mints.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Experience  t 
necessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gordon  780  Jackson  St..  Cincinnati, 


11  c  to  27c  per  oz . 

For  your  summer  knit¬ 
ting,  here  is  a  bargain ! 


Peace  Dai.e  Miles,  Dept.  366 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
SEND  knitting  directions  for  95c 
sweater  jacket,  can  be  knit  in  10  eve- 
nings,  l  hour  each;  75c  thin  slip-on,  can 
be  knit  in  17  evenings,  1  hour  each; 
directions  for  children’s  garments, 
directions  for  beginners  to  learn  by 
and  simple  scarf  to  start  with.  Vol. 
VII  Peace  Dale  Knitting  Book  with 
27  attractive  models.  Interesting 
Peace  Dale  story.  Over  200  Peace  Dale 
yarn  samples,  lovely  colors  and  guide 
for  yarn.  For  this  bargain  I  EN¬ 
CLOSE  10  CENTS. 

Name . 


Address 


ncuuintr  Late.t  Htyl-H,  nuperlor  work,  moderate 

_ .  .  Prompt  deliveries.  Write  for  correct  form 

Baroples,  postpaid,  free  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Maker,  Beebe  Plaii 
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Its  Easy  to  Get 

HOLE  SALE 


AND 

SAVE 

la 


/ 


PRICES 

I  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
water  systems,  gasoline 

•  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
»  hold  electric  appliances. 

/  Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

f  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
»  /"“-•s^today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Bread  SI 

Utica,  N.Y. 


TO 


o 


1- 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  qj- 
5x7  Enlargement  for  «5DC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30fh  St.,  N. Y. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 


Well  known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 
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Hands  Off 
The  Pump  Handle 

You  can  put  this  sign  at  your  well  the 
minute  you  connect  the  Fuller  8s  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  to  your  pump. 

Any  hour,  day  or  night,  or  continuously, 
whether  the  wind  blows  or  not,  in  zero 
weather  as  well  as  110  in  the  shade — the 
Fuller  8s  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  will 
deliver  100  to  1000  pails  of  fresh  water 
per  hour.  Plenty  for  the  house !  Plenty  for 
the  stock!  } 

It  is  air  cooled,  can’t  freeze;  won’t  over¬ 
heat.  Direct  connected.  No  belts.  No 
pulleys.  No  extras  needed. 

It  comes  complete  ready  to  attach  to 
your  pump.  It  is  easy  to  start  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate — a  regular  mule  for 
work.  Many  thousands  in  daily  use 
throughout  the  world — thousands  of  them 
pumping  for  the  past  15  years  and  still 
running  fine. 

So  that  you  may  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
have  a  dependable  supply  of  fresh  water, 
we’ll  gladly  send  you  a  valuable  booklet  on 
the  subject — free.  Just  ask  for  Booklet 
17B. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

635  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A, 


your 

helper  f 


Helping  you  earn  more  money 
every  year.  That’s  what  a  good, 
dependable  Unadilla  Silo  means 
to  you. 

Year  after  year  it  gives  you 
plenty  of  good,  succulent,  low  cost 
home  grown  silage.  Silage  which 
loses  none  of  its  valuable  juices 
and  is  protected  against  frost. 

Strong,  well  built  from  selected 
lumber,  and  produced  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  the  Unadilla  is  a  superior  silo 
which  you  can  get  at  a  cost  that  saves 
you  money! 

Write  today  for  big,  handsome, 
interesting  catalog  giving  complete 
information.  Time  payments  if  desired. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


V  jr  gMan’sCorn  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 

MB  B—B  Only$25,withbundletyingattachment. 

M  VI  L/i  JL  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
v cater,  process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and 
Green  Rye 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  herd  of  nine  Guernsey  cows? 
I  have  corn  on  the  ear,  wheat,  oats  and 
buckwheat ;  for  roughage,  clover  hay  and 
dry  cornstalks,  but  will  soon  be  cutting 
green  rye.  I.  J.  L. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  ear  corn 
and  oats  and  buckwheat,  for  these  in¬ 
gredients  when  properly  ground  and 
mixed  and  supplemented  with  protein  car¬ 
riers,  chiefly  gluten  feed  and  cottonseed 
meal,  when  present  prices  are  considered, 
will  result  in  a  satisfactory  mixture.  I 
should  sell  the  wheat  for  milling  purposes 
rather  than  attempt  to  grind  it  and  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  the  mixture.  If  wheat  is 
used,  then  the  usual  amount  of  wheat 
bran  should  he  incorporated  and  the 
wheat  itself  should  be  used  as  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carrier  and  not  necessarily  as  a 
protein  contributor. 

Buckwheat  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  apt  to  be  wormy,  especially  if  ground 
and  not  carefully  .stored,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  feeds  as  a  carrier  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates.  It  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  take  your  buckwheat  to  the 
miller,  bring  home  the  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  let  him  keep  the  buckwheat  flour 
and  turn  over  to  you  the  buckwheat  bran 
as  well  as  the  buckwheat  middlings*. 

A  suitable  combination  where  cows 
have  access  to  pasture  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings  with 
bran  included.  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
150  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  will  provide  an  IS  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  carrying  combination,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  cows  of  average  production 
■having  access  to  good  pasture.  The  green 
rye  if  fed  will  not  substantially  vary  the 
amount  of  grain  required,  for  it  is  only 
a  very  few  days  in  the  'Spring  when 
green  rye  can  be  fed  successfully  for 
cows  in  milk  as  a  soiling  crop.  One  day 
it  is  too  flabby  and  wasli.v,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  days  it  is  hard  and 
woody,  and  at  best  it  is  only  an  appe¬ 
tizer.  F.  C.  M, 


Starting  Alfalfa;  Feed¬ 
ing  Young  Cows 

On  a  ten  acre  plot  corned  last  year 
with  ten  tons  of  lime  applied  the  previous 
year  please  make  the  necessary  routine 
for  starting  Alfalfa?  Will  you  make  out 
a  feed  ration  for  two  young  Guernseys 
due  to  freshen  in  May?  H.  L. 

Much  depends  upon  the  kind  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  lime  that  was  used  last  year  on 
the  field  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  seed 
to  Alfalfa.  If  you  used  burned  lime¬ 
stone  or  hydrated  lime,  then  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  ton  to  the  acre  is  quite 
sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  used 
ground  limestone  or  ground  oyster  shell 
lime,  an  application  of  one  ton  per  acre 
is  not  sufficient  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  area  should  be  relimed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  seeding  of  Alfalfa. 

If  your  farm  is  located  in  central  or 
southern  New  Jersey,  then  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  best  time  to  seed  Alfalfa  under 
the  circumstances  would  be  during  the 
middle  of  August  or  around  the  first  of 
September.  The  best  practice  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  seeding  of  this  area  to 
oats  and  peas  during  early  Spring,  cutting 
off  this  feed  as  either  green  for&ge  or 
soiling  crop  or  mowing  it  as  hay  or  even 
cutting  it  with  a  hinder  and  storing  it 
away  for  feeding  purposes.  With  the 
crop  out  of  the  way  during  early  July, 
it  would  be  practical  to  plow  the  ground, 
smooth  it  down  with  a  smoothing  harrow 
or  disk,  distribute  the  lime  and  work  it 
thoroughly  into  the  soil,  and  with  this 
sort  of  a  seed  bed  available,  the  Alfalfa 
seed  can  be  seeded  during  late  August  or 
early  September,  the  exact  time  depending 
upon  conditions  of  moisture  and  other 
seasonable  circumstances. 

If  this  area  has  not  recently  produced 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  Alfalfa,  I  should 
inoculate  with  either  soil  or  cultures  and 
thus  make  sure  that  the  nitrogen  gather¬ 
ing  bacteria  could  function  in  their  new 


environment.  In  favorable  season  con¬ 
dition,  the  Alfalfa  plants  will  grow  and 
prosper  during  the  Fall  and  obtain  a 
height  of  10  or  12  ins.  'With  this 
growth,  the  tender  plants  can  success¬ 
fully  withstand  the  freezing  and  thawing 
conditions  that  continue  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  No  doubt  you  will  be  temped 
to  harvest  and  cut  the  Alfalfa  in  the 
Fall,  but  this  step  would  be  a  sad  mis¬ 
take.  It  would  diminish  the  vigor  of 
the  plants  and  they  would  undoubtedly 
winter-kill. 

Concerning  the  question  of  lime  it  can 
be  applied  at  any  season  of  the  year  most 
convenient  to  the  farmer,  it  is  important, 
however,  to  work  the  application 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.  If  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  used,  it  oftentimes  is  advantage¬ 
ous  to  make  this  application  a  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  actual  seeding  of  Alfalfa. 
This  will  insure  more  complete  neutral¬ 
ization  of  the  soil,  for  ground  limestone 
and  oyster  shell  lime  is  not  as  readily 
soluble  and  thus  available  as  the  burned 
limestone  or  so-called  hydrated  lime.  In 
the  latter  form  the  lime  is  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  if  you  have  access  to  what  the 
dealers  call  “ground  burned  limestone” 
it  is  the  best  and  probably  the  most  advis¬ 
able  type  to  apply. 

A  suitable  ration  for  two  young 
Guernseys  due  to  freshen  this  month, 
would  consist  of  a  combination  of  30 
parts  ground  oats,  30  parts  wheat  bran. 
30  parts  cornmeal,  10  parts  linseed  meal. 
This  should  be  fed  from  five  to  eight 
lbs.  per  day  of  this  mixture,  depending 
upon  their  condition.  As  they  freshen, 
some  gluten  feed  and  more  linseed  meal 
should  be  added  to  this  combination  so 
that  the  mixture  will  modify  from  a  so- 
called  dry  or  condition  ration  to  one  car¬ 
rying  approximately  22  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  F.  C.M. 


Supplementing  Poor  Hay 

I  am  milking  14  head.  This  Fall  I 
shall  'have  plenty  of  mangel  beets  and 
corn  silage,  but  will  be  short  of  hay,  and 
what  I  have  of  poor  quality.  A.  K.  b. 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  grade  of 
roughage  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  or 
mixed  hay,  I  would  suggest  the  growing 
of  some  cow  peas  and  Kafir  corn.  A 
small  acreage  of  this  combination  would 
provide  an  abundance  of  roughage,  it 
could  be  cured  and  stored  as  hay,  and 
the  cow  peas  are  more  hardy  and  easier 
to  grow  than  Soy  beans.  They  are  a 
legume  and  will  contribute  the  desired 
protein,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  if  the  area 
is  a  fertile  field,  will  happily  surprise  you. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  silage, 
then  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  as  much 
roughage  in  the  way  of  hay  as  otherwise 
would  be  required,  but  even  so,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  substitute  any  product  for  the 
quality  legumes.  The  mangel  beets  will 
supplement  the  silage  very  well,  but  it 
is  always  advisable  to  feed  some  hay, 
even  though  it  may  be  of  poor  quality. 

There  is  another  possibility  in  growing 
some  buckwheat  and  cutting  this  in  its 
blossoming  stage  for  fodder  purposes.  It 
is  one  of  t'he  shortest  growing  crops  that 
we  have,  and  while  it  is  fibrous  and  coarse 
and  relatively  low  in  feeding  value,  it 
is  much  better  than  a  lot  of  lower  grades 
of  hay  that  is  sometimes  fed.  If  it  is  cut 
early  and  cured  nicely,  it  will  do  very 
well.  Then,  it  is  possible  even  as  late 
as  July,  to  seed  some  Japanese  or  barn¬ 
yard  millet.  This  crop  likewise  is  a  short- 
season  crop  and  the  Japanese  millet  par¬ 
ticularly  is  heavy  and  well  branched  and 
will  yield  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
coarse  fodder  per  acre.  If  it  is  harvested 
early  before  the  seeds  form  and  the  stalks 
become  woody,  it  will  work  very  nicely 
with  your  silage  and  mangel  beets.  It 
is  better  for  dairy  cows  than  it  is  for 
horses.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  success  that  you  have  in  curing  a 
Summer  grown  product  of  this  sort,  for 
the  days  are  shorter  in  the  Fall  and  the 
rest  of  the  seasons  are  not  sufficiently 
dry  to  properly  cure  many  of  these  late 
growing,  coarse  crops. 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form — Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10and50dose3  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10,  20  and  50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


The  closest  skimmer, 
gives  you  practically 
all  the  butter  fat.  All 
movingparts  areindust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable  ca¬ 
pacity  meets  larger  demand. 
It  grows  with  the  herd . 

Write  f  or  t  he  f  older , 

“ Dairying f  or  Profit.** 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  thorouAghp?S 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscicsor  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Went, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.2$  a  bottle 
at  druggist#  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


fctook 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Write  for  my  new  cut 
•rice  catalog  before  you 
_>uy  Fence,  Gates.  Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing, 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Plan 
saves  you  fully  1-3.  Send  for  catalog 
today  and  see  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  Improved 
Martin  Farm  Ditcher  | 
and  Field  Ter  race  r 

Turns  water-soaked 
and  washed  land  into 
profit  maker.  AllC 
steel,  adjustable, re¬ 
versible.  Does  work 
of  100  men.  Open 
drainage,  terracing.  * 
tiling.  Irrigation, 
road  grading. 


free 

BOOK 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.v  INC., 
Box  4034  Owensboro,  Ky, 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
fioocs.sidewalks/oundarions.etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
IdOCleveland  Avc.,  Milwaukee.  Wi,. 


a  better  and  cheat, 
iv au  to  produce  milt 
saves  kt  par  quart  det 
cribed  in  a  new  book 

Livestock  in  theEast 

by  Philip  R.Park 
Write  for  it  today, 


di^-Panlc  Pollard  Q> 

354  MERTE.L  AVE  BUFFALO.  N  Y 
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Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  June  6,  1925. 

Market  slow  ;  early  trading  light  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago.  Beef  steers,  good 
to  choice;  grades,  strong  to  25c  higher; 
common  and  between  kinds,  about  steady  ; 
early  top.  $10.25 ;  average  weight,  1,330 
lbs.  ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.75  to  $9.50.  Bulls 
closed  steady;  bulk  bolognas,  $6  to  $7. 
Heifers,  strong,  25  to  50c  higher  for 
week,  best  kinds  showing  most  advance. 
Cows  tending  lower ;  bulk,  $5.50  to  $6.25. 
Canners  and  cutters  slow,  about  steady. 
Calves  sharply  lower,  fully  $1  to  $1.50 
off  last  week’s  best  time.  Hogs  about 
steady  under  light  demand  and  supply. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  6,  1925  : 
Cattle  (including  entries  to  Fat  Cattle 
Show)  52  cars;  26  from  Pennsylvania, 
10  St.  Paul,  7  St.  Louis,  3  Virginia,  2 
Chicago,  1  Tennessee,  1  Indiana,  1  Mary¬ 
land,  1  Kentucky  ;  containing  1,414  head, 
2,051  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle  3,465 
head,  149  calves,  240  hogs,  40  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.25;  fair  to  good.  $8.S5  to_  $9.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $8.35  to  $8.85 ;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $7  to  $8.35. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to  $8  ;  fair 
to  good,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium  to  fair,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  common  to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — 'Choice  to  prime,  $8.75  to 
$9.50 ;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.75 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $3.25  to  $5 ;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $11.50  to 
$12 ;  medium,  $10.75  to  $11.50 ;  common, 
$4  to  $10.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.00;  medium  weights,  150  to 
200  Tbs.,  $13  to- $13.75;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $13;  rough  stock, 
$10.25  to  $11.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  8,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair: 


No.  2  white  oats  . 

No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

vSpring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Standard  middlings . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . .  .  . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


Per  bu. 
$0.63% 
•61% 
1.34% 
1.32% 
Per  ton 
.  $35.90 
.  37.40 
.  37.90 
.  49.40 
.  47.90 
..  43.40 
.  44.15 
.  48.90 
.  49.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18.  —  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

June  24-26. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  annual  meeting;  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

June  29-July  4. — Eighth  annual  poul¬ 
try  judging  school,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-9. — 'Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29jOct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
<Stoek  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra,  44  to  44%c; 
firsts,  42%  to  43 %c  ; seconds,  41  to  42c. 

Cheese. — ‘Fresh  extras,  23%  to  24c; 
firsts,  22%  to  23% c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
39  to  40c;  mixed  colors,  37  to  38c;  white, 
35  to  36c ;  western,  firsts,  31  to  32c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$8 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $5.50  ;  Russet,  $3.50 
to  $7  ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to  35c;  black¬ 
berries.  22  to  25c ;  peaches,  6-bkt.  car¬ 
rier,  $3  to  $4 ;  strawberries,  nearby,  qt.. 
80  to  40c ;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $5 
to  $6.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothv, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24  ;  No.  3, 


$17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  cwt.  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  27  to  29c;  broil¬ 
ers,  31  to  37c;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  31c; 
broilers,  40  to  43c ;  ducklings,  27  to  29c ; 
roosters,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $4.50 
to  $5.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $3  ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to 
$6.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50  to  75c ;  peas, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
65c. 


Another  Wool  Board 

On  page  781  I  noticed  inquiry  for  a 
wool  board.  We  have  tried  both  ways  and 
find  that  with  wool  box  t'he  fleece  can  be 
packed  in  nearly  half  the  space  and  is 
easier  to  handle.  With  the  one  described 
below,  which  is  about  a  foot  square  when 
closed,  12  lbs.  or  more  can  be  packed  at 
once. 

Take  three  boards  36  in.  long  and  a 
foot  wide  and  lay  side  by  side.  Cut  the 
middle  one  into  three  equal  lengths.  Fas- 


Diagram  of  Wool  Board 


ten  each  of  the  outside  boards  to  the 
small  one  in  the  middle  (which  is  a  foot 
square)  by  two  small  hinges  each. 
Straight  out  from  the  center  and  directly 
opposite  each  other  on  all  four  sides  cut 
three  notches  which  are  for  the  string. 
Measure  11  in.  from  each  end  on  the  two 
36-in.  boards,  and  in  each  one  of  these 
places  about  3  in.  from  the  top  bore  a 
%-in.  hole. 

To  operate  start  string  at  1  across  to 
2  from  2  to  3  back  to  4  to  5  and  end  at 
6,  leaving  the  string  all  in  one  piece.  Do 
same  with  other  sides  B.  Lay  fleece  on 
board,  raise  sides  A  and  fasten  in  up¬ 
right  position.  Raise  sides  B  and  fasten 
by  putting  stick  or  small  bar  through 
'holes  C.  Press  down  fleece,  tie  strings 
and  you  have  a  nice  compact  bundle. 

J.  w.  G. 


Milk  Churning’  on  Road 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  butter 
coming  on  the  morning’s  milk  on  the  way 
to  the  station?  I  am  feeding  a  mixture 
of :  500  heavy  mixed  feed,  500  molasses 
feed,  500  gluten,  200  oilmeal,  and  200  of 
cottonseed.  I  feed  about  16  lbs.  of  this 
per  day.  o.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

Two  or  three  conditions  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  churning  of  market  milk.  One 
of  them  would  be  failure  to  cool  the  milk 
down  promptly  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow.  Another  would  be  failure  to  fill 
the  cans  to  the  brim  before  starting  on 
the  journey  ;  and  the  third  would  be  the 
inclusion  of  some  milk  in  the  mixture 
from  cows  that  are  well  advanced  or 
nearing  completion  of  their  lactation  per¬ 
iod. 

I  do  not  think  the  condition  could  be 
due  to  your  system  of  feeding,  although 
you  have  failed  to  give  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  in¬ 
gredients  used  to  enable  us  to  pass  defi¬ 
nitely  upon  this  matter.  For  instance, 
you  say  you  are  using  500  lbs.  of  heavy 
mixed  feed.  I  presume  that  you  mean 
corn  and  oats  or  corn,  barley  and  oats, 
or  other  carbohydrate  feeds  that  are 
home-grown.  And  the  500  lbs.  of  molas¬ 
ses  feed  I  presume  carries  16  per  cent  of 
protein.  No  doubt  it  carries  in  addition 
to  such  protein  a  considerable  amount  of 
roughage  material  and  refuse  products 
that  are  high  in  fiber  and  low  in  actual 
nutritional  value.  F.  C.  M. 


Lady  Jane:  “Have  you  given  the  gold¬ 
fish  fresh  water,  Janet?”  Janet:  “No, 
mum,  they  ain’t  finished  the  water  I  gave 
them  yesterday  yet.” — Jack  o’Lantern. 


Plan. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  Cor  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  150  to  $1100  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  growswatch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  the  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10,000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowiu  the  Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usually  from 
advanced  register  dams  No  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  an<l  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  ge.50  :  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  S7.S0  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  BOc  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  erates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs  very “»»<>£- 

able  prices.  Write  BROOK8IKIC  PAIIM,  Sllcldl.unvn,  Virginia 


■  -ft  I  I  D Cl  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  Si  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


UROCS 


EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED¬ 
ING.  MATURE  STOCK. 
FIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P  0  Box  15.  Bradford.  N  Y. 

PiffC  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
rigs  $fl.80each.  Rigs  are  reedy  to  ship.  If  you  will  not 
return  our  crate  include  extra  II  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

ROUSE  ItROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  ot  First  Quality 

Rasy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  8  D0N0H00  Edgewood  5  Hillsboro,  Ohio 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Ohenter  White  n|CP 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  >  IVlO 


Ip  >„  Choice  Registered  April  pigs,  $12.50  each.  Big 
.  U.  o  type,  well  bred  stock.  K.  HIM,,  Hence.  kall»,  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  JFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FIRMS.  72  S.  K*  St.  Phils..  Pi 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  AGES 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bef 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  bane  Farm,  KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

k 


3p  your 

tative  FREE  book,  “Diseases  of  the  Dog.' 
Describes  every  known  (lop  ailment  and 
prescribes  correct  treatment. 


For  46  years,  Glover's  Medicines  have 
been  standard  remedies  and  preventives 
for  animal  ailments.  Write  Dept.  14-M. 


M.  Clay  Glover  Co.f  lnc.f  119-5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Fr.rnefrGlo  Rnnrncnvc  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
rurusiuaie  Uliernbeys  male  for  sale.  Write  us  your 

wants.  RICHARD  D.  DoFOREST  Amsterdam,  N  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


For  Sale-«rade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  w  w  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


COWS  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W000LAWN  FARMS.  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


Mi  kina  ^hnrfhnrne  formerly  known  as  Bates  Bin- 
milKingonOnnOrnS  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wmdlhigrtonville,  N.Y. 


The  NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY  of  Cooksburg, 

N.  Y.,  offers  for  sale,  One  Class  A  Registered 
ItELGIAN  HAKE  RUCK,  11  months  old,  a 
fine  specimen.  First  order  of  #7  takes  him. 


HOUNDS-HOUNDS 

BROTHER  SPORTSM  AN  and  COON  HUNTER 

Next  Fall,  when  good  dogs  are  scarce  and  high 
priced  you  will  be  kicking  yourself  because  you 
haven’t  got  one.  Get  my  prices  on  coon,  fox,  skunk, 
rabbit  and  beagle  hounds.  Pups  from  3  mos.  to  II) 
mos.  old.  h.C.  LYTLE,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


Airorlolae  All  around  dog.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  See  before 

AliCudiuo  you  buy.  Shady  Side  Farms,  Madison,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

E8BEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM 


Real  ones.  Strong  and 
healthy.  Write  today. 

R0NK8,  PA. 


Female  COLLIE ^ 

2  yrs.  old.  Good  cattle,  farm  and  watch  dog,  #12. 
Sable  and  white  collie  pups,  nicely  marked,  883,50 
and  #7.50.  Brown  Female  Spaniel,  #20.  Spaniel 
pups,  #5  and  #10.  Pair,  7  mos.  old,  black  cockers, 
#35.  Fox  Terrier  pups,  white  with  black  and  tan 
markings,  extra  well  bred,  none  better.  Fox  and 
rabbit  hound  pups,  guaranteed  to  have  26-inch  ears, 
#10  each.  Goon  Hound  pups,  #iO. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


Collie  PUPPIES 

Females,  #5;  Males,  #TO.  Beagle  hound,  with 
puppio,  #35.  Mrs.  C.  linker,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

Dandies.  E.  E.  HAKDIMG  Albion,  M.Y. 


Pnllin  Pennine  Farm  raised;  pedigreed  ;  the  better 
UUIIIc  ruppicb  sort  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS.  Cliambershurg,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehamisome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Oily,  1*». 


Police  PupsMrNDA 


Imported  stock.  $25  find  $Ho. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


- 

HORSES 

n 

BELGIANS 


MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOIL  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOI)  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  go.  Prices  Reasons' ble. 

A.  B.  PORTER’S  PONY  FARM  Atwater,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


Young  Utility  N.ew  Zealands 

AND  FLEMISH  KAHlU’TS.  Send  stamp. 

EMPIRE  STATE  RABBITRY  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


Young  Red  Foxes  For  Sale  Luthl?'"nv'me,  NewTU 


For  Sale-Small  Registered  Jersey  Herd 

composed  of  SEVEN  COWS  and  ONE  HULL  5 
good  pedigree.  Can  be  bought  separately  pr  as  a 
herd.  Inquire  of  owner. 

L.  E.  JALLADE  Katonah,  New  York 


938 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jane  20,  102;" 


breakfast,  and  would  take  no  pay.  God 
bless  such  kindly  people. 

I  slung  my  pack  on  my  shoulders  and 
swung  into  the  street  just  as  an  ice 
cream  truck  came  along,  which  gave  me  a 
lift  into  Keene.  I  reached  home  just  :n 
time  for  dinner.  So  ended  an  enjoyable 
550-mile  hike.  Now  I  suppose  that  some 
of  you  would  like  to  know  how  much  it 
cost  me,  and  what  I  carried. 

I  was  gone  16  days  and  spent  10  days 
traveling,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.50 
per  traveling  day.  This  included  food, 
films,  excursions  and  places  of  interest, 
and  fare.  I  spent  about  $14  on  my  trip, 
earned  $3,  and  spent  $3.50  developing  my 
films.  How  could  one  get  a  better  vaca¬ 
tion  for  $18?  In  my  pack  were  two  army 
blankets  sewed  into  sleeping  bags,  extra 
shirt  and  socks,  poncho,  toilet  necessities, 
grub,  belt  ax,  matches,  sweater,  camera 
and  a  map  of  New  England.  Sweater 
on  shoulder,  camera  on  belt,  and  map  in 
my  shirt,  the  rest  rolled  into  a  pack  of 
28  lbs.' 

I  went  alone  because  the  fellow  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  with  me  went  to  Boston, 
but  my  country  training  kept  me  from 
being  lonesome.  Besides  several  men  said 


hatch  is  over,  except  if  we  see  them  too' 
crowded,  then  there  is  a  “nursery”  under 
the  tray  ;  we  put  them  down  there.  We 
have  had  four  hatches  since  February. 
All  told  we  set  2,338  eggs  and  only  got  1.- 
265  chicks.  Of  course  we  did  not  expect 
much  in  February  but  now  only  getting 
375  out  of  595  eggs  does  not  seem  good 
at  all.  We  think  we  do  the  best  we  know 
how,  perhaps  you  know  of  something  we 
do  not  do  !  Could  it  be  possible  to  wet 
the  eggs  too  much  those  few  days?  We 
dip  a  cloth  in  warm  water  pretty  near  hot 
and  roll  the  cloth  right  over  all  the  eggs 
without  wringing  out.  Does  the  fault  lie 
here?  H.  c. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

You  are  having  good  luck  and  don’t 
realize  it.  A  better  than  TO  per  cent  hatch 
of  fertile  eggs  should  satisfy  the  amateur ; 
there  are  professionals  who  would  be 
pleased  with  it.  Don’t  count  the  infertile 
eggs  in  the  result,  they  can’t  hatch  any¬ 
way.  And  better  than  a  50  per  cent  re¬ 
sult  from  all  eggs,  infertiles  included, 
since  the  first  of  February.  Well.  well, 
well,  and  still  dissatisfied  ! 

As  to  the  chicks  that  die  in  the  shell, 
they  do,  and  that  is  all  that  there  is  to 
it.  Everybody  has  ’em,  and  nobody  knows 
why.  Lack  of  sufficient  vigor  to  develop 
and  emerge.  An  easy  explanation  and 


The  President' s  Old  Home  at  Plymouth,  Vt. 


One  View  of 

that  they  picked  up  a  single  man  when 
they  would  pass  by  two,  so  the  actions  of 
a  despicable  few  react  against  the  many 
honest  hikers.  Another  thing,  I  seldom 
hold  up  my  hand  to  stop  a  car ;  I  wait 
until  they  stop  for  me.  As  a  rule,  I  find 
this  the  better  method. 

Hiking  and  camping  are  bound  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  camper  who  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  keeps  his  camp  clean,  will  find 
friends  along  the  road.  So  in  closing,  I 
will  extend  my  well  wishes  to  the  hikers 
and  campers  who  hit  the  foot  trails,  and 
I  hope  that  all  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  that  I  have  so  far  received. 

CARLTON  E.  NIMS. 


Are  These  Poor  Hatches? 

Just  another  farmer  seeking  your  good 
advice.  We  have  an  incubator  in  a  ‘room 
situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
house.  This  room  keeps  a  pretty  even 
temperature.  We  run  the  600-egg  incu¬ 
bator  as  directed  by  the  makers.  We  put 
in  595  eggs ;  after  testing  twice  take  out 
39  infertile  eggs  and  hatching  day  only 
brings  out  of  the  shell  375  chicks.  About 
50  are  chicks  peeping  but  can’t  get  out 
of  the  shell.  Now  what’s  wrong  that  all 
these  fertile  eggs  keep  going  till  the  last 
day,  then  fail?  The  eggs  are  laid  by  hens 
two  years  old  and  we  bought  from  an¬ 
other  farmer  a  fine  stock  of  roosters.  The 
incubator  is  given  the  best  of  care.  The 
temperature  works  almost  by  itself.  Some¬ 
times  near  the  end  it  does  go  tip  to  105 
or  106,  but  we  don’t  let  it  stay  that  way 
long.  From  beginning  we  work  it  from 
102-103 ;  from  the  tenth  day  we  give  it 
air,  and  from  eighteenth  day  we  wet  the 
eggs  twice  a  day  as  we  turn  them.  We 
never  open  the  door  except  to  turn  the 
eggs  twice  a  day.  When  they  once  start 
to  peep  we  don’t  open  the  door  till  the 


Saranac  Lake 

gives  a  chance  to  hunt  for  possible  causes 
of  lack  of  vigor ;  you  can  go  way  back  in 
this  search ;  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  might  deplete  the  vigor 
of  the  embryonic  chicks,  carrying  it,  in 
the  case  of  some,  to  a  point  below  which 
hatching  becomes  impossible.  I  don’t 
know  about  the  wetting  of  the  eggs ;  if 
advised  by  the  maker  of  the  incubator, 
follow  their  advice.  If  they  don't  know 
just  how  their  machines  should  be  run, 
it  can’t  be  expected  that  anyone  else 
would.  M.  B.  D. 

t  - : - 

Countrywide  Situation 

Most  of  the  price  changes  the  past 
month  or  two  have  been  along  the  upward 
line.  The  result  of  good  demand  com¬ 
bined  with  the  effect  of  various  under¬ 
lying  conditions  and  unfavorable  crop 
weather  also  played  a  part.  The  ad¬ 
vances  in  live  stock  were  the  necessary 
result  of  the  heavy  shipments  in  Spring 
and  Winter,  which  reduced  the  supplies 
available  and  the  heavy  shipments  in 
turn  were  the  results  of  high  prices  of 
grain.  Conditions  of  cost  now  are  quite 
well  adjusted  to  the  new  level  of  feeding 
costs  unless  grain  goes  still  higher.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  grain  crop  are  none  too 
favorable  the  world  over  and  it  looks 
like  high  prices  for  another  year. 

Dairy  products  have  not  shown  much 
change  in  price  because  of  the  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  increase  in  production.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  the  berry  crop  reflects  the 
reduced  production. 

SNAP  IN  THE  POTATO  MARKET 

The  close  of  the  old  potato  season  is 
like  a  snap  of  the  whip ;  prices,  at  main 
shipping  stations  doubled  within  a  few 
weeks  reaching  a  level  where  farmers 
were  receiving  50c  a  bushel.  Unfortu¬ 


A  Four-State  “Hike” 


For  the  past  three  Summers  I  have 
been  hiking.  I  have  seen  new  places,  new 
people,  gained  new  experiences  and  found 
that  people  treat  one  as  one  treats  them. 

I  have  ridden  with  black  garage  men  in 
a  “rattling  good  car,”  I  have  ridden  in 
Cadillacs,  I’ve  had  lifts  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  horseback,  airplane  and  freight  train. 
The  twenty-first  of  August  last.  I  left  pay 
house  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  at  3 
o’clock  and  started  hiking  toward  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  had  not  left  the  Square  when  a 
friend  gave  me  a  lift  in  a  buggy.  1  took 
this  to  be  a  good  omen  and  it  so  proved, 
as  I  had  over  50  rides  before  I  got  back, 
several  of  40  or  50  miles  each.  That 
night  at  quarter  before  eight  I  “crawled 
in”  at  Chester,  Vt.,  37  miles  from  home. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  brook, 
washed,  prepared  breakfast,  dried  the  dew 
from  my  pup  tent,  packed  up,  shouldered 
my  pack,  gave  the  village  the  “once-over,” 
and  headed  for  the  President’s  home  at 
Plymouth.  It  happened  that  he  was  there 
and  I  gained  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  only 
intimate  friends  and  officials  were  per¬ 
mitted  near  him,  so  I  could  not  speak 
with  him.  However.  I  took  snapshots  of 
his  house  and  the  crowd,  which  was  com¬ 
ing  and  going  all  the  time.  Plymouth  is 
a  little  village  of  five  houses  set  in  green 
Vermont  l\;lls.  The  church,  the  house  in 
which  the  President  was  born,  now  post- 
office  and  store,  his  father’s  house  and 
two  others  from  the  little  village  of 
Plymouth. 

I  caught  the  stage  and  rode  nearly  to 
White  River  Junction,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  reach  a  friend's  that  night.  I  crossed 
the  White  River  on  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  by  dint  of  walking  and  being  picked 
up  I  reached  Winnie  White’s  house  at 
sunset,  giving  them  a  surprise.  I  stayed 
there  until  Sunday,  visiting  and  helping 
them.  Sunday  afternoon  they  carried  me 
to  Barre,  where  I  camped  over  night, 
and  Monday  I  went  over  the  quarries  and 
took  several  time  exposures  in  the  rain. 

I  visited  the  capital  at  Montpelier,  and 
hiked  to  Burlington.  After  several  hours 
here  I  took  the  steamer  “Vermont”  to 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y..  where  I  saw  something 
of  the  big  camps  there. 

Down  near  Lake  Champlain  is  a  place 
where  Mother  Nature  needs  her  scalp 
sewn  up.  They  call  it  Ausable  Chasm. 
It  doesn’t  look  like  much  when  you  go  in. 
but  from  Rainbow  Falls  to  the  last  quiet 
run  in  the  boats,  it  is  a  place  for  an 
artist. 

A  single  hiker  can  change  his  plans 
quickly.  I  got  a  lift  from  two  fellows 
going  to  Lake  Placid.  I  went  there  in¬ 
stead  of  going  down  the  lake.  Adiron- 
dacks !  Beautiful  hills  to  hill-born  eyes  ; 

I  shall  see  them  again,  for  although  I 
live  in  the  city  now,  “my  heart’s  in  the 
highlands.”  I  climbed  a  mountain  near 
Saranac  Lake,  and  the  panorama  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  lakes  lay  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  I  passed  through  a  village 
called  Keene,  N.  Y.,  of  which  I  had  only 
heard  as  I  started  my  hike.  After  this 
came  the  beautiful  Cascade  Lakes,  set  in 
their  forested  valley,  so  much  like  the 
White  Mountain  notches. 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  make 
history  more  real,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
them,  but  it  seems  now  that  we  should 
be  getting  to  a  place  where  we  should 
have  no  need  of  them,  but  I’m  afraid 
there’ll  be  no  United  States  of  the  world 
just  yet. 

At  Shoreham.  Vt..  Frank  P.  O’Rourke, 
one  of  your  subscribers,  is  one  of  the 
type  of  people  I  met  everywhere,  hos¬ 
pitable.  kind,*  who  thinks  you  get  back 
just  what  you  give.  I  stayed  with  him 
and  the  Reidens  near  by  for  several  days, 
and  the  Beldens  going  to  Rutland  fair 
carried  me  that  far  on  my  journey.  That 
morning  they  asked  me  where  I  intended 
to  stop  for  the  night.  I  said  “Benning¬ 
ton.”  A  dozen  miles  from  there  I  slept 
in  a  barn,  about  75  miles  I  made  that 
day.  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  man 
out  of  gas.  and  walking  with  him  a  way, 
and  answering  his  questions  about  my 
trip,  he  offered  to  give  me  a  lift  when 
he  caught  up  with  me.  It  was  in  his 
barn  that  I  slept.  As  I  started  out  he 
called  me  in  and  gave  me  doughnuts  and 
coffee  to  help  out  my  breakfast. 

I  climbed  the  Bennington  monument 
and  saw  something  of  the  old  city,  and 
then  struck  out  for  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Oh  !  the  rain  !  It  spoiled  that  part ;  the 
Mohawk  Trail  is  misty,  and  gray,  there 
is  no  beauty  in  it  for  me.  Reckon  I 
must  make  another  trip. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  case  where  sus¬ 
picion  turned  to  generosity.  At  Green¬ 
field,  I  hated  to  sleep  on  the  wet  ground, 
so  I  plodded  out  of  the  city  and  stopped 
at  a  farm  house  to  ask  permission  to 
sleep  on  the  hay.  The  farmer  came  to 
the  door.  I  made  my  request.  Well,  he 
didn’t  know.  He  didn’t  usually  let  people 
sleep  in  the  barn.  But  he  saw  a  wet, 
forlorn  hiker,  so  he  grudgingly  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  lie  under  a  shed.  That  was 
good  enough,  so  he  went  out  with  a 
lantern,  watched  the  pack  unrolled,  saw 
what  was  in  it,  then  his  kind  heart  over¬ 
coming  his  suspicions,  he  said  that  I 
might  stay  in  the  barn.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  came  out  and  found  that  I 
was  there  and  all  was  well,  he  must  have 
felt  better,  because  he  invited  me  into 
the  house  to  get  something  to  eat,  a  good 


nately  the  greater  part  of  the  late  held 
stock  was  held  by  dealers.  The  West 
has  no  great  quantity  left  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Usually  there  are  plenty  of 
potatoes  in  the  Northwest  ready  to  be 
shipped  whenever  the  price  advances  a 
little  in  the  Spring.  This  year  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  with  Maine  and  New  York, 
had  to  supply  the  great  eastern  markets. 
The  yield  of  new  southern  potatoes  was 
reduced  by  drought.  Shipments  from  the 
producing  sections,  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  westward,  indicate  lighter 
yields.  Old  potatoes  have  been  cleaned 
up  well  and  the  fairly  high  prices  of 
new  potatoes  would  show  a  good  profit 
even  at  a  light  yield  per  acre.  Drought 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  advance 
in  cabbage.  Most  of  the  southern  and 
midwestern  crop  sections  are  showing 
light  crops. 

The  strawberry  season  started  early, 
but  shipments  most  of  the  year  were 
moderate  and  well  distributed.  Dry 
weather  and  frost  kept  supply  below  de¬ 
mand  and  shortened  the  season. 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  coming  at  about  15,000  cars 
per  week,  which  is  not  a  light  combined 
supply  and  it  is  evident  that  the  active 
buying  power  of  the  consuming  public  has 
greatly  helped  the  outcome. 

Unless  dry  weather  causes  as  much 
damage  in  the  North  as.  it  did  in  the 
South,  shipments  of  northern  truck  crops 
are  likely  to  be  quite  heavy.  Northern 
growers  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  re¬ 
duced  acreage  in  many  of  these  crops  in 
the  South  and  have  been  meeting  the 
situation  by  planting  about  the  usual 
acreage  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and 
cantaloupe.  New  Jersey  decreased  plant¬ 
ings  about  10  per  cent,  but  north  of  that 
region,  except  in  Maine,  the  usual  acreage 
seems  to  have  been  planted.  In  parts  of 
the  Northwest  it  is  said  that  the  farmers 
on  learning  of  the  lighter  plantings  else¬ 
where  put  in  about  10  per  cent  more  than 
last  year.  It  is  learned  already  that  the 
yield  per  acre  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  in 
1924.  For  the  present  no  shortage  is  in 
sight.  The  northern  crop  gets  under  way 
in  September. 

FRUIT  SELLING  WELL 

The  strawberry  season  passed  its 
height  in  May  this  year  so  far  as  carlot 
shipments  are  concerned,  but  the  great 
northern  crop,  much  of  which  is  sold  in 
local  markets,  has  been  active  this  month. 
Prices  have  been  generally  on  a  12  to  30c 
per  quart  basis.  Dry  weather  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  many  small  berries 
and  a  reduced  output.  In  the  Middle 
West  the  crop  suffered  the  combined  ef¬ 
fects  of  frost  and  drought. 

Southern  peaches  occupy  the  usual 
prominent  position  in  the  June  market. 
Rather  good  prices  have  been  received 
considering  the  ordinary  quality  of  the 
early  varieties.  Heavy  shipments  of  El- 
bertas  and  other  late  kinds  are  expected, 
probably  as  many  as  last  year.  The 
crop  is  much  lighter  this  season,  but  bet¬ 
ter  markets  favor  more  complete  ship¬ 
ment.  .  . 

The  melon  and  cantaloupe  occupy  the 
stage  sooner  than  usual  from  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  an  early  season  and  im¬ 
proved  early  varieties.  Eastern  canta¬ 
loupe  growers  should  be  interested  in  the 
improved  Pollock  cantaloupe  known  as 
Hale’s  Best,  which  has  advanced  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  season  about  two  weeks,  and  which 
seems  to  be  of  good  quality  and  a  good 
shipper.  Its  faults  are  a  more  irregular 
shape  and  a  tendency  to  large  sizes,  but 
these  offsets  would  not  be  so  serious  in 
the  East  where  less  exact  methods  of 
grading  are  practiced. 

Melon  shipments  rank  next  to  those  of 
potatoes  in  July  and  may  do  the  same  in 
June  this  early  season.  Four  thousand 
cars  or  more  per  week  are  not  unusual 
at  the  height  of  the  movement  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.  This  year, 
with  one-fourth  less  acreage  and  very  dry 
weather  the  seasons  seem  likely  to  come 
to  a  climax  earty.  Prices  started  high  and 
seem  likely  to  average  higher  than  in  re¬ 
cent  seasons.  Northern  melon  growers 
took  the  hint  and  planted  quite  liberally, 
expecting  a  good  demand  in  August. 
Texas  melon  growers  put  in  a  tremendous 
acreage,  but  calculations  have  been  some¬ 
what  offset  by  lack  of  rain.  Under  any 
condition,  they  are  out  of  the  way  for 
the  crop  from  Maryland  westward  is 
ready  for  market.  G.  b.  f. 


Making  an  Oil  Stove  Go 

Borne  time  back  there  was  a  complaint 
from  some  reader  who  had  trouble  with 
a  wickless  oil  stove.  I  can  help  him. 
Level  the  pipe  line,  remove  the  lighting 
rings,  then  open  the  two  end  valves  and 
loosen  the  bolts  holding  the  steel  disk 
at  end  of  pipe,  and  turn  the  disk  until 
oil  is  same  height  in  each  end  burner 
bowl.  Then  tighten  the  bolts  again. 
Make  sure  the  burner  drums  and  light¬ 
ing  rings  are  in  good  condition.  When 
placing  the  drum  on  the  burner  bowl, 
move  it  around  the  back  a  few  times  to 
make  sure  it  is  seated  properly.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  the  drum  from  set¬ 
ting  down  on  the  burner  bowl  will  cause 
a  poor  flame,  smoke  and  odor.  If  any 
of  them  smoke  or  gas  after  following 
these  instructions,  change  the  burner 
drums  from  one  burner  to  another.  In 
this  way  you  will  be  able  .to  find  out  if 
the  burner  drums  need  replacing,  e.  r. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Garbage  for  Hogs 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  good  clean 
regulated  garbage  from  a  large  construc¬ 
tion  camp  of  300  men  for  taking  it  away 
from  the  camp.  Would  it  pay  to  build 
hog  houses  and  raise  hogs  on  the  garbage 
if  you  owned  ground  suitable  for  hog 
raising?  If  you  feel  this  would  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  venture,  what  breed  of  hogs.  would 
you  suggest?  Camp  will  remain  two 
years.  w.  J.  B. 

During  the  war  a  number  of  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  pork  through  the 
feeding  of  the  garbage  that  was  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  various  cantonments.  Very 
few  of  these  adventures  proved  profitable, 
for  there  are  so  many  hazards  involved 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  character. 

Usually,  assembled  garbage  is  not  se¬ 
lected  garbage  and  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  refuse  such  as  broken  glass  and 
other  inert  material  of  such  character. 
Before  food  prices  had  attained  their 
present  levels,  garbage  had  a  much  high¬ 
er  value,  for  it  contained*  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  meats  and  greases  and  other 
carbohydrates  and  energizing  materials 
that  serve  efficiently  as  hog  feed.  Now¬ 
adays,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  smaller 
quantities  of  food  stuffs  through  the 
agency  of  tin  cans  and  carton  containers, 
consequently  there  is  more  rubbish  and 
less  nutriment  in  a  given  amount  of  gar¬ 
bage. 

Before  the  immunization  of  hogs 
against  cholera,  there  was  an  added  dan¬ 
ger  of  disease,  and  this  hazard  always 
prevails  where  relatively  large  numbers 
of  animals  are  assembled.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  hogs.  It  is  known 
to  prevail  in  poultry  circles.  If  the  pro¬ 
posed  location  is  high  and  dry  and  in  a 
country  district  and  away  from  neighbors 
who  might  be  annoyed  from  odors  or 
other  grievances,  and  provided  you  are 
experienced  or  have  access  to  experienced 
help  in  swine  production  and  garbage 
feeding,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  you 
could  perhaps  get  a  new  dollar  for  an 
old  one  expended,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
question  the  ultimate  profits. 

Temporary  hog  houses  of  the  colony 
type  should  be  constructed  rather  than 
permanent  places ;  arrangements  should 
be  provided  wherein  the  hogs  could  have 
access  to  forage  crops  as  well  as  gar¬ 
bage  during  Summer  months,  and  they 
should  be  also  made  to  feed  some  grain 
in  addition  to  garbage. 

This  latter  suggestion  might  strike  you 
as  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  determines  the  profit  or  loss 
from  such  undertakings.  Especially 
should  this  information  guide  you  in  case 
the  garbage  is  not  degreased  or  not 
cooked  previous  to  being  fed.  There  are 
some  garbage  feeders  who  overestimate 
the  advantage,  I  think,  of  cooking  the  by¬ 
products,  for  in  swine  feeding  the  raw 
garbage  has  many  advantages  over  the 
cooked  garbage,  although  the  latter  is  a 
safer  product  from  a  standpoint  of  di¬ 
sease  introduction  or  in  establishing 
more  or  less  uniformity  of  feed  from 
day  to  day.  The  trouble  with  raw  gar¬ 
bage  collected  generally  from  cities  and 
miscellaneous  communities  is  that  it  may 
be  rich  in  tin  cans  one  day  and  rich  in 
carbohydrates  the  next  day,  and  conse¬ 
quently  pigs  go  on  or  off  their  feed  as 
conditions  appear. 

Where  the  garbage  is  cooked  the  grease 
is  skimmed  off  and  put  in  kegs  and  sold 
to  soap  manufacturers  and  the  residue 
is  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  some 
carbohydrate  feed  and  fed  to  pigs  either 
in  open  troughs  or  on  cement  runways. 

The  ordinary  Corn  Belt  hog  that  has 
been  brought  up  on  coarse  grains  and 
forage  does  not  adapt  itself  best  to  gar¬ 
bage  feeding.  Rather,  it  is  the  leaner 
type  of  animal  that  seems  to  do  best  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances. 

I  know  a  large  garbage  feeding  enter¬ 
prise  in  New  Jersey,  wherein  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  the  Corn  Belt  feeders  for 
producing  pork  with  collected  garbage, 
but  these  animals  would  not  stand  up  or 
fatten  under  these  circumstances.  They 
used  the  particular  type  of  hog  referred 
to,  bred  the  animals,  and  produced  the 


pigs  on  their  premises,  and  succeeded  in 
developing  what  is  locally  known  as  a 
garbage  type  of  feeding  hog.  This,  of 
course,  would  take  more  than  two  years 
and  as  such  animals  cannot  be  ordinarily 
secured  or  transported,  the  suggestion  is 
of  doubtful  value. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  feeding 
garbage  is  very  much  like  producing 
poultry.  A  small  flock  of  birds  on  the 
farm  can  be  profitably  maintained.  But 
where  a  large  flock  is  maintained  com¬ 
mercially,  expensive  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  and  special  help  employed  to 
care  for  them,  the  net  returns  are  mater¬ 
ially  l£ss  per  bird  unit  than  are  reported 
cpi  farms.  Where  garbage  is  fed  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  hogs  on 
a  given  farm  and  this  garbage  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  ordinary  feeds  that  grow  on 
farms,  then  the  garbage  serves  a  good 


purpose — it  reduces  the  cost  of  grains  and 
makes  it  possible  for  such  profits  to  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

At  best  it  is  a  task  fraught  with  danger 
and  in  the  long  run  it  does  not  promise 
exceptional  profits.  Foreigners  who  are 
accustomed  to  caring  for  hogs  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  might  succeed,  but  I  should 
go  very  carefully  into  the  project  before 
I  put  very  much  money  into  it  or  agreed 
to  pay  very  much  for  the  garbage  or 
volunteered  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  that  would  be  involved  in  cart¬ 
ing  the  garbage  from  the  camp  dealer  to 
the  feed  lot.  f.  c.  m. 


Testing  Guernsey  Cow 

Two  years  ago  a  young  Guernsey  cow 
dropped  her  first  calf  for  us.  She  looked 
so  good  we  were  advised  to  put  her  on 
official  test  which  we  did.  In  spite  of 
our  many  blunders  she  made  491  lbs.  of 
fat  and  dropping  another  calf  25  days  be¬ 
fore  finishing  her  record.  She  freshened 
April  24  and  now  she  is  milking  39  to  41 
lbs.  daily.  We  had  a  test  of  her  milk 


May  9  which  was  5  per  cent.  She  is 
milked  twice  daily.  Her  feed  is  pasture 
very  scant  broom  sage  and  such  feed  night 
and  morning  28  lbs.  partly  cured  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  dairy  feed  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  8  lbs. ;  fine  ground  corn  and  oats,  2 
lbs. ;  bran,  2  lbs.  ;  beet  pulp,  5  lbs.  The 
above  is  made  up  in  two  feeds,  b.  j.  m. 

From  the  results  reported,  it  is  evident 
that  your  Guernsey  cow  is  being  intel¬ 
ligently  fed.  Obviously,  she  inherits  per¬ 
sistent  milk-making  functions  and  such 
qualities  are  absolutely  essential  if  one  is 
to  make  reasonable  showing  in  this  spec¬ 
ial  class  for  farmers’  cows.  The  only 
suggestion  that  I  would  make  would  be 
to  add  a  pound  of  linseed  meal  daily  to 
the  ration  that  you  are  now  feeding.  I 
should  also  include  some  corn  germ  meal 
and  some  genuine  distiller’s  grains  if  they 
are  available.  There  is  something  about 
these  products  that  tend  to  add  to  a 
dairy  cow’s  persistency,  and  if  she  can 
consume  them  without  breaking  into  her 
digestive  schedule,  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

If  the  beet  pulp  is  soaked  in  molasses 
water,  this  is  another  means  of  adding 
to  the  energy  without  greatly  increasing 


the  quality,  and  if  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  molasses  water,  then  I  should  soak 
some  bran  and  use  this  precipitate  to 
moisten  the  beet  pulp.  The  minerals  in 
many  cases  are  soluble  and  the  practice 
increases  the  palatability  of  the  ration. 

You  are  mindful,  of  course,  that  any 
modifications  in  a  grain  mixture  for  dairy 
cows  should  be  gradually  made  and  the 
added  amounts  of  such  ingredients  in¬ 
creased  in  small  quantities  each  day.  As 
the  Summer  advances,  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  her  confined  in  the  box 
stall  during  the  day  time  and  let  her  have 
the  run  of  the  pasture  at  night.  And 
the  more  comfortable  you  can  make  her 
during  the  day  time  by  darkening  the 
barn  and  being  generous  with  the  bedding, 
will  all  serve  toward  added  contentment, 
which  in  reality  means  increased  produc¬ 
tion. 

After  all,  it  is  results  that  determine 
one’s  successes  or  failures,  and  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  you  have  done 
very  well.  Remember  that  variety  will 


help  maintain  the  dairy  cow's  appetite 
and  that  if  you  use  the  products  that  I 
have  mentioned,  you  will  find  them  en¬ 
ergizing  and  economical  contributors  to 
the  desired  digestible  nutrients. 


Feeding  Cull  Beans 

Will  you  give  me  the  feeding  value  of 
cull  beans  as  compared  with  corn  or 
barley  for  fattening  western  range  lambs? 
I  shall  have  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay  for 
roughage.  w.  s.  «. 

There  are  so  many  types  and  varieties 
of  beans  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
your  question  definitely  without  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  kind  of  beans  you 
refer  to.  The  so-called  horse  beans  are 
palatable  and  while  analysis  shows  a  very 
high  percentage  of  protein,  they  are  ill- 
suited  for  use  in  rations  for  live  stock. 
They  must  be  cooked  and  salted  even  if 
intended  for  swine  feeding,  and  then  must 
be  supplemented  with  corn  and  middlings 
and  tankage  in  order  to  provide  a  pala¬ 
table  mixture  for  growing  animals. 

Ordinarily,  beans  are  higher  in  protein 
than  barley  and  corn,  in  most  cases  carry¬ 
ing  about  twice  the  amount  of  protein  and 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  In  feeding  lambs  I  should 
grind  the  beans  and  use  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  cull  beans  in  a  mixture 
consisting  of  corn,  barley  and  bran. 


Skin  Disease  of  Puppies 

Our  puppies  have  a  skin  disease  about 
which  we  would  like  your  advice.  A  year 
ago  we  bought  a  hound  that  had  this 
diesease.  We  used  a  mixture  of  pine 
of  tar,  sulphur,  kerosene,  creoline,  and 
automobile  oil.  The  hound  has  not  got 
a  sign  of  it  on  her  anywhere  now.  We 
used  it  on  the  puppies  but  they  still  have 
it.  It  breaks  out  around  the  head,  front 
legs,  and  stomach  but  not  on  the  back. 

w.  II.  c. 

It^jis  probable  that  the  mixture  you 
have  used  was  too  strong  for  the  thin 
and  tender  skin  of  the  young  puppies,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  have  injured  the  af¬ 
fected  skin  of  the  adult  dog.  Kerosene 
is  very  irritating  and  so  are  some  of  the 
other  ingredients  mentioned. 

As  the  hound  brought  in  the  infection 
which  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  mite,  that 
no  doubt,  is  still  present  in  the  houses 
and  other  places  occupied  by  the  pup¬ 
pies.  No  matter  how  they  are  treated 
they  will  therefore  be  subject  to  attack 
if  allowed  to  live  in  the  infected  prem¬ 
ises.  After  they  have  been  treated  it 
would  therefore  be  wise  to  have  them  oc¬ 
cupy  new  quarters  or  a  place  not  pre¬ 
viously  used  by  dogs. 

Treat  by  clipping  off  the  coat  and 
tubbing  the  affected  puppies  in  a  bath  or 
mixture  of  coal-tar  dip  made  according 
to  directions  given,  by  the  manufacturer 
on  the  label  of  the  container.  When  dry 
rub  into  the  affected  parts  of  the  skin 
some  compound  sulphur  ointment  which 
the  druggist  may  happen  to  have  in  stock. 
If  he  cannot  supply  it  have  him  put  up 
the  following  mixture:  Precipitated  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  10  parts;  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  1;>  parts;  oil  of  cade,  15  parts; 
green  soap,  30  parts;  unsalted  lard,  30 
parts.  Mix  the  last  three  ingredients 
first;  then  thoroughly  rub  in  the  other 
two.  Repeat  the  application  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  days,  but  each  time  treat  a 
different  part  and  never  cover  more  than 
the  third  of  the  body  with  an  oily  or 
greasy  mixture  at  one  time.  - 

Repeat  the  tubbing  in  10  days  and 
then  go  on  using  the  ointment  as  often 
as  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 

If  the  mixture  does  not  seem  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  try  a  stronger  one  composed  of 
2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  ounces 
of  oil  of  tar,  1  dram  of  coal  tar  dip,  and  8 
ounces  of  unsalted  lard.  Apply  as  often 
as  required. 

Get  the  old  quarters  into  fit  condition 
for  oecupany  by  dogs  by  a  thorough 
cleaning,  burning  all  loose  trash  and 
droppings  and  including  the  fences  in 
the  cleansing  process.  Then  disinfect 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound 
cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or 
one  part  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20 
parts  of  water.  Afterwards  apply  fresh¬ 
ly  made  lime  wash  by  means  of  a  spray 
pump  and  special  nozzle.  It  would  be 
well  to  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chlorid  of 
lime  with  each  3  gallons  of  lime  wash, 
to  make  it  more  effective  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  as  well  as  a  deordorizer.  a.  S.  a. 
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Qh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  20,  1925 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-  OUR  16th  YEAR 

I 


—  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  wUl  include 

our  number  one  chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chick,  me.n.  .very  bird  In 
our  braedina  flock*  culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by 
trainnH  nnH  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don  t 

format  that  esrtrs  and  poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks 
wnfbe  monlf  makerr  w^fl  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for 
25  to  50  chicks  add  25  cents  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  .  14c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  .  .  12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  .  13c 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Wyandottes  .  13c  All  Heavy  Odds  &  Ends  .  10c 

Columbian Wyandottes,S.C.  Wh.  Minorcas  15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come . 9c 

On  Order  for  25  to  SO  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or more chicks  we 

valuable  book  OH  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry.  HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostorla,  O  lo 


WtOHT  o* 


Schweglers  THOR-O-BRED Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schwegler  s  Hatchery  207  Northampton  Buffalo.IN.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


_ 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chirks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  st^Order^ofo^foMmme- 

bred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  tor  imme 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  aua  le 

Price.  (Postpaid)  on—  2*  $45®5  ,g°o0  $42  00  $8o°oo 

S.C.  White, ^r.  and  Buff  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $42.uu 

Ilk'  M An!t0n 'i  r  "i"ii  r '  Reds'  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.00  100.00  Immediate 

Blk.  Mi  n  ore  as,  B  d .  R  ocks,  S.C.  &  R  •  L.  Hous  *  _  >  q  r»  co  nn  i  on  nn  q  l  s  _  a  m  §. 

White  Rock.,  White  Wyandottes .  3.7?  7.00  3.50  62.00  20.00  Shipment. 

S.C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  13.50  62.00  20.00  1  00%  Live 

Jersey  Black  Giant.  .  5-0»  2°°”  'gg  00  Delivery 

Heavy  assorted  (not  accredited)  .  2.50  •  •  Guaranteed 

Light  assorted  (not  accredited)  . 2*°°  3-25  bUU  ou.uuwi.uu 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  11.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


ATUENE0M  CLUCKS  I 


Low  Summer  Prices h’Shy  d’xonf  bet 

ter.  Wh..  Black,  Br.  &  R.  C.  BY.  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  100,  ,10;  300,  ,27;  500,  ,43  ;  1000,  ,80.  Barred 
Hocks,  100,  ,1  | ;  300,  ,32;  500,  ,50;  1000,  ,05.  Wh.  Rocks, 
Beds,  Minorcas,  Campines,  100,  ,1  2  ;  300,  ,33  ;  500,  ,53; 
1000,  ,100.  Wh.& Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Hocks,  100,  ,13; 
300.  ,38  ;  500,  ,62  ;  1000,  ,120.  Heavy  Mixed,  100,  ,IO; 
500,  ,48.  Light  Mixed,  100,  ,8  straight.  Order  light 
from  this  ad.  Kef.  Athens  National  Bank.  Fine  Free 
Catalog.  ATHENS  HATCHERY,  Box  36,  Athens,  Ohio 


'TRICKLER’S  S.  C.  WHITE 
1  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  *  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
,  1  O  per  100;  ,48  per  600;  ,05  per  1000 
Hatches,  July  14,  21,  28.  10*  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  June  and 
July 

Per  50  100  '  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.00  $  9.00  ,42.50  $80.00 
Barred  Rocks  6.00  11.00  62.50  100.00 

W. Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

8.00  15.00  - - 

6.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

4.60  8.00  87.50  70.00 


W .  Wy; 

R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100  *  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
_ _  can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pillow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  0ALMATIA.  PA. 

Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black - $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Chickens  hatched  in  August  and  September  $2  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Even-  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  moderate 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Big  Cut  ini  Prices 
For  June  Delivery 

White  Leghorns . $15  per  100  prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  18  “  100 

Barred  Rocks .  19  “  100 

White  Wyandottes....  20  “  100 

On  orders  of  50,  add  one  cent  per  chick— for 
25  add  two  cents  per  chick  to  above  prices. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  all  from  State-tested 
breeding  flocks,  pronounced  free  from  white 
diarrhea  infection.  Stock  that  is  fine  in 
appearance  and  great  in  business  Quality, 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns”  »  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

$8.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

$10.00  per  loo 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

$11.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  *12—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  ,7—100 
14  years  experience;  100 *  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

3.50 

7.00 

n  A  r»X/'  U  I  Y  From  purebred, 

D  n  U  I  III  W  inspected  and 

culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.... 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  — - — 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  P«. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.., 2. 25  ,4.25  ,8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  8.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.26  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7  .00 

Bank  Reference.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  RACE  Me  Allstervllle,  Pa 


100  500  1,000 

White  Leghorn .  i  j  ™  $*2.50  ®  52  22 

Barred  Rocks .  10  00  47.50  29 

S  0.  Reds .  13  00  62.50  125.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  7.00  35.00  05  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  wnte  for  cue. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  IJ.  i 

CHICKS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  88  ;  Barred  Rocks,  &10  ;  R,  I. 
Reds,$10  and  Mixed,  87  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Kidge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 

Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks  flri.™  and11  July  *env- 

ery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  7Y$c;  Mixed  chicks,  7c. 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


n  i  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

|l  Q  ||  \T  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
II  (|  ||  y  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

*  June  and  July  prices  20%  to 
40%  lower.  From  trapnested 
and  range  raised  purebred 
stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

A.  Howard  Finger,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


PULLETS 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

8-10  weeks  old  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Also  older  pullets.  Come  to  Methuen,  see 
the  birds  and  take  them  away.  Every  pullet 
shipped  guaranteed  satisfactory  on  arrival. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street 


Methuen,  Mass. 


Whlto  &  Brown  Lsghorno 

Barred  Rooks....*. . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Assorted  Chicks . 

Lots  of  500,  each  kc  less. 


25 

50 

100 

S2.60 

$4.50 

S  8.00 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0.00 

4.00 

7.00 

1  3.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Lots  ol  1 0OO,  each  1  c 


loss.  100*  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed, ^par¬ 
cel  postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks.  ■■  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Free  range 

W.  A.  LAUVE 


THE  HENYARD 


25  50  100 

Reds .  $3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

HVy  Mxd..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

100*  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular , 
IK  “ 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  June  5,  1925,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

With  a  sprint  of  68  eggs  that  broke 
all  weekly  records  at  the  New  York  State 
Egg-laying  Contest,  Paul  F.  Smith’s  pen 
of  Leghorns  have  nosed  out  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle’s  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  by  five 
eggs. 

The  “sprint”  is  the  big  feature,  for  a 
weekly  production  of  68  out  of  a  possible 
70  eggs  sets  a  new  high  weekly  record 
for  the  Farmingdale  contest.  This  is  one 
notch  higher  than  the  previous  record  of 
67  eggs  made  during  the  twenty-seventh 
week  of  the  present  contest  by  this  same 
pen  of  birds.  A  score  of  68  means  that 
eight  out  of  ten  pullets  laid  every  day 
and  that  two  birds  laid  every  day  except 
one. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  contest  Mr. 
'Smith’s  birds  were  leading  for  eight 
weeks,  but  were  overtaken  by  West  Neck 
Farms’  Reds  that  held  first  place  for 
four  weeks.  They  were  passed  by  IT.  W. 
Van  Winkle’s  Barred  Rocks  that  have 
led  the  contest  for  the  past  17  weeks.  The 
Leghorn  team  has  been  gradually  closing 
in  and  are  now  five  eggs  ahead  of  them. 
However,  there  are  still  21  laps  to  the 
annual  race  and  competition  is  keen. 

During  the  thirty-first  week  of  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
4,779  eggs,  a  yield  of  68.27  per  cent.  This 
is  123  eggs  more  than  were  laid  last  week 
and  556  more  than  in  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  The  production  to  date  since 
November  1,  1924,  is  97,974  or  7.531 
more  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  1924 
contest. 

Paul  F.  Smith’s  pen  of  Leghorns  were 
first  for  the  week  with  the  record  smash¬ 
ing  score  of  68  eggs.  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley’s 
pen  of  Leghorns  came  in  second  with  a 
yield  of  64  eggs.  A  pen  of  Leghorns 
owned  by  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  was  a  close 
third  with  63  eggs.  Three  pens  of  Leg¬ 
horns  tied  with  Harold  F.  Barber’s 
White  Rocks  for  fourth  place  with  61 
eggs  chalked  up  to  the  credit  of  each 
pen.  They  were  Howard  P.  Corsa,  C.  L. 
Flaccus,  and  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm. 
D.  A.  Williams’  Leghorns  came  in  fifth 
with  an  even  five  dozen  eggs. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  days 
has  been  unseasonably  hot  and  the  birds 
have  been  given  the  run  of  the  yards 
which  now  have  a  thick  growth  of  peas, 
oats  and  dwarf  rape. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1924,  are: 

WHITE  LEGHORN’S 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J. .  . .  * .  1351 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  1325 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  1311 

Meado wedge  Farm,  Mass .  1285 

Stewart  L.  Purdie.  N.  Y .  1279 

John  P.  Casson,  Ohio .  1247 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  1234 

Southdown  Farm,  N.  Y .  1164 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  1110 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Palmetto  Farm,  S.  C .  891 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Rutli  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  1008 
F.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y . . .  901 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  931 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  886 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  1346 

Atlantic  Farms,  N.  Y .  1168 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada....  1113 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant,  during  the  week  ending  June  5, 
were  as  follows : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 


McAlisterville,  Pa, 


May  30 

76 

60 

Cloudy. 

May  31 

84 

56 

Clear. 

.Tune  1 

92 

76 

Clear. 

June  2 

92 

66 

Clear. 

.Tune  3 

90 

64 

Partly  cloudy. 

June  4 

96 

74 

Clear. 

.Tune  5 

96 

60 

Clear. 

EGG  PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant, 
June  5:  Whites,  40c;  browns,  39c;  me¬ 
dium,  35c. 


the 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 

Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  ^  B 


SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  $1.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


Per  100  Per  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8,00  $87.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds .  10.00  47.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  82.50 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAN  SPRING  HATCHERT,  McAli.I.rrill.,  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prep. 

BABY  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12 c 

Barred  A  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rede,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
good  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  H  ICKS  C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


O 

K 

JS 

Per  100 

50 

26 

*6.00 

$8.25 

*2.00 

8.00 

4.25 

2.50 

9.00 

4.75 

2.75 

11.00 

5.75 

8.25 

Mixed .  *6.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  9.00 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 11.00 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Bntoy  CHicliLS  7c  and  XT** 

B.  Rocks,  9c;  S.C.  White  Leghorn, 8c;  Mixed,  7o. 
‘Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  1.  EHRKNZELLEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.F.  D.No.2 


BABY  CHICKS  I:  c.'  b! 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Mixed,  7c. 


White  Leghorns,  8c 
Brown  Leghorns,  8c 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAUste.  vllle,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
-7  per  100:  R.  I.  Reds.  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
*  )  100.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 


&  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


Millerstown,  Pa. 


n  ja  n  Mixed . $7  per  100 

D  D  T  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

CU  |  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks...  9  per  100 

■  ■  I  S.  C.  R.  Island  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular. 
NESC0PECK  POULTRY  FARM  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

2,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale  ha^chid!1 ’eoo 

April  hatched.  Range  grown  and  well  bred. 

FOX  HALL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  297  Dover,  Delaware 

piflpyrCl  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
I  .  fl  1 1  ,  f\  \  7c.  100*  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Strawaer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

£ |J  I  M£  O  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c.  From  our 
n  I  IYO\  own  free  range  flock  100*  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Jones’ 


Chicks 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Official  Contest  Records,  313,  288,  268,  251 

Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  East.  Catalogue. 

A.  C.  Jones  Georgetown,  Del. 


Hatching  Double-yolked 

Eggs 

Have  there  ever  been  any  experiments 
in  hatching  double-yolked  eggs,  and  what 
was  the  result?  c.  A.  M. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  special  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  double-yolked  eggs  but 
I  think  that  the  usual  experience  with 
them  is  that,  while  they  may  be  fertile 
and  start  to  develop  under  incubation, 
there  is  not  room  and  nourishment  for 
two  embryos  within  the  shell,  and  that 
the  embryos  perish  long  before  hatching. 

M.  B.  D. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  Now  10c  Ea. 

Parks'  Pedigree  Strain— None  better.  Special  mat¬ 
ings  at  15c.  2,000  weekly;  hatched  strong.  100#  del¬ 
ivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Prompt  service,  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 10c 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c  Light  Mixed .  7c 

From  healthy,  free  range,  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINKCKEST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH. 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chix 

Come  to  Redbird  Farm 

If  you  want  first  quality  Reds,  3,000  layers  with 
the  lay  bred  in  them,  from  trapnested  stock. 
Superb  in  color  and  type,  heavy  producers, 
finest  in  the  world.  8,000  chicks  for  sale  weekly. 
100°/o  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Sn  R  I  RoHc  RICH  DARK  COLOR:  HENS  FROM  MATEO 

.u.n.i.  neub  PENS  delivered  june  i,  $2.50 

Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  chix,  20e;  100— $18;  300— $50  ;  600— $90. 
Circular.  Ascutney  Farms,  K10,  Hartland,  Vermont 

Rl  Rad  Diillato  10  wks.  old,  June 5th.  Healthy,  vigor- 
.  I.  IlBU  rUllcIS  ous,  well  fed  birds.  A-grade,  *1.50  ; 
AA-grade,  *1.25.  BLAUVEl.T  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Eggs— White  Rocks— Chicks  laying  ^toclr,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Mt’fe  list  free.  HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM,  Dewill,  H.T. 

U  I  /"*  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

ii  1  \s  IVO  Rocks,  8c  ;  Mixed.  6c.  100*  arri 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Fa 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


~  i r- 1 


AO 


Vh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


94! 


Write  for 
Interesting 
Free  Booklet 


Kerr’s  Famous 
White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 

—for  Immediate  Delivery 

Buy  these  early  June-hatched 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  of  Kerr 
quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices : 

25  chick*  50  100  1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $  90 

( Utility  Stock) 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $120 

( Special  Matings ) 

Take  advantage  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  prices.  100%  delivery  guaranteed 
—every  chick  vigorous  and  sturdy 
on  arrival.  Send  check,  money-order 
or  cash  in  registered  letter  with  order. 
Shipments  postpaid  as  heretofore. 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass,  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

(Every  statement  in  this  advertisement 
guaranteed  to  be  correct) 


INDIAN 

^  ■■ 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 


Box  B 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Circulars 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
| Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
•mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  July. 
'At  8810  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CL  A  USER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Hred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100 %  live  delivery  guar*- 
ante«»d.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FORFST  POULTRY  FA  KM  Richfield,  Pa 

BABY  Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

S.  O.  w-  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

GWICFCS  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

opecial  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

P*  LEISTER  McAlIntervIlIc,  Pa 

Bred- to- Lay  PULLETS 

500  Rapp-Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  The 
great  egg  machines.  April  hatch,  81.50  each.  200 
200-Egg  S.  C.  Red  Pullets,  82  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  Yarmouthport.  Mass. 

U  I  tf  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

^  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 
9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeders  and  eggs  half  price.  8,  10  and  12-week-old 
pullets.  No  better  layers. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  M».  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prices-  for  postpaid  delivery,  June  15th  and  each  week  af¬ 
ter.  25 — $3.50  ;  50— $(l.SO  ;  100—  *11  :  500— $50;  1,000— $100. 
Better  layers  you  never  will  get;  ordernow;  safedelivery 
guaranteed.  Circ.  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstonn,  N.  J 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality— Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

fthihke  w-  Leghorns,  7c.  Hatched  from  my  own 
unload  free  range  flock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  adv.  W5i.  F,  GRAHAM  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

RkjpLn  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c;  Mixed,  6c.  100%  guaran- 
uiuoivd  teed.  Postpaid.  From  our  own  free  range  stock. 
Circular.  F.  B.  FitYMOYEK,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

Whitp  WunnHnlfoe  sPeoia-l  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
Billie  nyanooiies  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandolte  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets  JLlWeV 

from  Liras  with  records.  O.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

“  Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes 

ere,  7c,  Bank  reference.  JkS.  E.  CI.SH,  Beaver  8prings,  Pa 

C  ®.  ANUONA  CHICKS.  $3—25:  $11—100.  Pullets. 

E.  S-  WILSON,  Boa  497,  Hammond,  N.T.  See'j  N.  1.  S.  Anc.  Club 


Worms  in  Young  Birds 

I  think  my  young  pullets  have  died 
from  worms  for  the  last  three  years.  I 
have  also  given  them  a  poor  start  by 
overheating  some  of  them  when  baby 
chickens.  Will  you  describe  the  effects  of 
overheating  or  confining  them  too  near 
the  hover?  This  year  I  have  900  good 
chickens  raised  to  broiler  size,  and  are  at 
present  healthy  strong  chickens.  The 
brooder  houses  have  been  moved  to  new 
locations  where  the  last  year’s  flock 
strolled  -over  very  seldom  if  at  all.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  build  a  tight  fence  around  a  fair¬ 
sized  yard,  and  grow  rape  and  Swiss 
chard  for  an  additional  green  feed  this 
Summer.  Under  these  circumstances 
would  you  advise  giving  them  a  dose  of 
tobacco  treatment  or  some  other  pre¬ 
ventative  to  keep  the  worms  down?  I 
have  plenty  of  home-grown  oats  which  I 
can  get  ground  to  a  flour  the  miller 
says  for  10c  a  bag  (SO  lbs.).  Would  you 
give  me  a  mixture  for  growing  feed  for 
chickens  containing  as  large  a  percentage 
of  the  fine-ground  oats  as  is  safe  to  use? 
I  prefer  my  pullets  to  grow  fast,  because 
I  think  a  pullet  that  grows  fast  makes  a 
good  layer  for  Winter.  Am  I  right? 
Would  you  use  dried  butermilk  at  $9  per 
100  lbs.?  I  may  be  able  to  get  it  cheaper. 
Is  it  true  that  oats  are  apt  to  make  a 
young  chicken  constipated.  r.  a.  s. 

Maine. 

Chickens  kept  in  overheated  quarters 
lose  strength  and  vigor,  as  they  do  from 
other  causes  inimical  to  health,  but  I 
know  of  no  special  symptoms  that  would 
differentiate  the  results  of  overheating 
from  those  of,  say,  improper  feeding.  Do 
not  give  tobacco  as  a  preventive  of  worms 
to  pullets  that  you  do  not  know  have 
worms.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
they  do  or  not,  if  worms  are  suspected, 
but  not  found  in  the  droppings,  open  a 
bird  that  displays  the  symptoms  noted 
and  examine  the  interior  of  the  intestinal 
tract.  If  worms  are  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  cause  death,  they  may  be 
readily  seen.  Chickens  will  not  grow  any 
faster  upon  ground  oats  than  they  will 
upon  other  suitable  foods;  in  fact,  if 
but  one  grain  was  to  be  fed,  corn  would 
be  superior  to  oats.  Ground  oats  are 
usually  fed  in  about  the  proportion  of 
one-fifth  part  by  weight  of  the  mash  ;  that 
proportion  could  be  very  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  say  just 
how  far  without  detriment.  If  ground 
oats  are  constipating,  I  do  not  know  it. 
Dried  buttermilk  is  an  excellent  protein 
food  for  young  chicks  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  any  proportion  for  meat  scrap 
when  it  can  be  purchased  proportionately 
cheap.  A  fast  growing  pullet  may  not 
make  a  good  layer,  but,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  a  pullet  that  develops  well  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  age  and  without  check  to 
its  growth  should  be  a  better  bird  than 
one  that  did  not.  m.  b.  d. 


previous  occupants.  If  no  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  present,  cleanliness  may 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  disin¬ 
fection.  If  you  are  speaking  of  small 
brooder-houses,  you  may  be  able  to  disin¬ 
fect  by  means  of  a  broom  and  tub  of  hot 
soap  suds;  larger  buildings  have  to  be 
treated,  differently.  In  any  event,  clean¬ 
liness  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
Remove  all  dried  droppings  and  other 
dirt  by  means  of  hoe,  scraper  and  broom. 
Do  a  good  job.  Perhaps,  in  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  you  can  then  use  a  hose  to  further 
rid  the  place  of  dirt.  A  small  brooder 
can  be  scrubbed,  and,  if  floor  and  walls 
are  scrubbed  clean,  the  disinfection  is 
done.  After  thorough  cleaning,  a  large 
building  may  be  whitewashed  inside, 
using  a  freshly  made  up  lime  whitewash. 
This  may  be  made  to  penetrate  into 
cracks  and  rough  places  and  cannot  hurt 
the  occupants,  though  it  should  be  done 
when  it  is  warm  enough  to  dry  out  quick¬ 
ly.  If  obliged  to  use  a  brooder  in  which 
chicks  with  an  infectious  disease,  like 
white  diarrhoea,  had  previously  been 
kept,  after  cleaning  it  should  be  painted 
or  sprayed  with  some  chemical  disinfect¬ 
ant  like  compound  solution  of  cresol,  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water.  This 
may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  drug  store 
and  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  disinfectant. 
Air  and  dry  any  brooders  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  placing  small  chicks  in  them,  and  do 
the  work  before  the  brooders  have  to  be 
used.  m.  b.  D. 


AnEggaDay 

keeps  the 

HATCHET 


Blind  Hens 

I  bought  a  flock  of  70  White  Ueghqrns 
last  Fall  and  have  lost  about  half  of  them 
with  disease  causing  blindness.  There  is 
no  swelling,  no  discharge ;  catch  them 
and  the  eye  looks  a  little  lighter  color 
than  a  well  one.  They  seem  healthy 
other  ways.  The  comb  stays  red,  they 
just  get  weak  and  have  to  be  killed.  I 
had  50  Anconas  in  the  pen  and  not  one 
lias  been  afflicted  yet.  -a.  t.  h. 

Vermont. 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  which  I  have 
observed,  but  for  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Text  books  upon  diseases  of  fowls  seem 
to  have  overlooked  this  condition.  It  may 
be  that  the  blindness  is  due  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  cataract.  In  that  disease, 
the  large  lens  in  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
known  as  the  crystalline  lens,  becomes 
opaque,  and,  of  course,  fails  further  to 
transmit  light  to  the  eye’s  interior.  When 
this  occurs  in  humans,  as  it  frequently 
does  in  elderly  people,  the  eye  surgeon  re¬ 
moves  this  lens  through  an  incision  into 
the  eyeball  and  glasses  are  fitted  to  take 
the  place  of  the  lost  lens.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  this  removal  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  case  of  a  Wind 
hen,  but  have  never  seen  even  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  one  wearing  glasses. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fuller  tells  me  that  he  has 
often  observed  this  blindness  in  flocks 
where  paralysis  was  prevalent  and  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  an  ac¬ 
companying  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Whatever  its  cause,  I  know  of  no  cure 
for  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Fattening-  Broilers 

Is  growing  mash  also  a  good  fattening 
food?  Having  a  flock  of  about  600  Rocks 
I  would  like  to  know  the  best  and  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  them  to  market.  I  have 
been  feeding  them  twice  a  day  of  grow¬ 
ing  mash  wet  with  buttermilk.  T  en¬ 
close  formula  of  growing  mash  I  have 
been,  feeding.  I  have  it  before  them  at 
all  times  in  dry  form.  Is  it  necessary 
that  Leghorns  should  be  fed  differently 
from  the  heavy  breeds?  I  have  about 
800  roosters  for  market.  e.  p. 

A  growing  mash,  is  not  quite  like  a 
fattening  ration  as  its  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  strong  frames  and  muscles, 
upon  which  needed  fat  may  be  placed. 
It  is  higher  in  protein  and  lower  in  the 
fat  producing  elements  than  a  mash 
whose  purpose  is  to  make  a  bird  plump. 
A  growing  mash  should  be  fed  chicks  in¬ 
tended  for  broilers,  however,  until  short¬ 
ly  before  marketing,  .  when  they  can  he 
placed  upon  a  specially  fattening  one. 
The  formula  of  a  growing  mash  which 
you  submit  is  an  excellent  one  and  this 
mash  may  well  be  fed  up  to  within  two 
or  three  weeks  of  time  to  market  the 
broilers.  Then,  the  chicks  to  be  marketed 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  placed 
in  quarters  having  limited  range  and  fed 
upon  a.  mash  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  such  fattening  foods  as 
cornmeal,  hominy,  ground  oats,  ground 
barley  and  milk.  Cracked  corn  as  hard 
grain  should  also  be  fed.  Cockerels  may 
be  confined  to  slatted  crates  while  being 
fed,  or,  perhaps  just  as  well,  to  small 
pens.  They  will  stand  heavy  feeding 
upon  the  fattening  foods  mentioned  for 
about  two  weeks  but,  should  be  watched 
to  see  that  ithey  do  not  go  off  their  feed 
while  being  fattened  and  lose  what  they 
have  gained.  The  Leghorns  and  larger 
breeds  may  be  fed  alike  and  the  use  of 
milk  in  some  form  to  make  up  their  wet 
mashes,  while  being  fattened,  is  advis- 

M.  B.  D. 


Disinfecting’  House  for 
Baby  Chicks 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
as  to  disinfecting  of  the  baby  chicks’ 
quarters?  I  would  like  to  disinfect  their 
house,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
disinfecting  does  not  affect  them  in  any 
way-  M.  M.  L. 

The  chicks  quarters  should  he  disin¬ 
fected  before  the  chicks  are  placed  in 
them  and  just  what  should  be  done  will 
depend  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
buildings  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cost, 
approximately  of  raising  100  Leghorn 
pullets  to  the  laying  age,  six  months? 

Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  z. 

’No  general  statement  of  the  cost  of 
raising  pullets  to  maturity  can  be  made 
that  will  apply  to  individual  flocks,  since 
there  are  a  number  of  cost  factors  that 
vary  materially  and  influence  the  results; 
such  factors  as  cost  of  labor,  amount  of 
food  otherwise  wasted  that  is  available, 
time  of  year  and  need  of  artificial  heat, 
etc.  When  cost  of  raising  chicks  is  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  it  is  the  food  cost  that 
is  usually  most  in  mind.  This,  too,  varies 
with  the  situation  of  the  poultry  keeper 
hut  can  be  figured  out,  each  for  himself, 
with  approximate  accuracy.  Leghorn 
chicks  will  consume  from  20  to  25  lbs. 
of  grain  and  mash  in  the  first  24  weeks 
of  life,  according  to  figures  published  by 
the  Storrs  Experiment  Station.  One  may 
assume  that  this  food  will  consist  of  16 
lbs.  of  grain  and  8  lbs.  of  mash,  and  asT 
certain  for  himself  what  these  foods 
would  cost  him  in  his  local  market.  The 
amount  of  food  that  a  Leghorn  pullet 
would  need  is  probably  rather  less  than 
more  than  above  stated.  Early  hatched 
chicks  that  needed  to  be  confined  and 
given  extra  care  and  perhaps  such  addi¬ 
tional  foods,  as  cod  liver  oil  would  cost 
more  to  raise,  in  food,  fuel  and  labor 
than  those  hatched  later  and  given  a 
grass  range.  Those  hatched  and  reared 
with  hens  would  cost  less  at  maturity 
than  those  artificially  cared  for,  and  so 
on  with  factors  that  cannot  be  accurately 
stated.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  and  pullets  will  lay  if  fed  properly. 
The  egg  machinery  in  the  hen  needs 
“raw  material”  (feed)  to  produce  eggs. 

LAYERS  NEED 

COVUSfROCf^ 

0  BUTTERW"^ 

Not  a  substitute,  but  genuine  pure  but¬ 
termilk,  merely  dried  with  all  water  re¬ 
moved,  and  guaranteed  to  contain  all 
necessary  vitamines,  lactic  acid  and  food 
value  as  liquid  buttermilk.  Put  at  least 
10%  of  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk  in  your  laying  and  fattening  mash. 

Baby  Chicks  raised  on  feed  containing  Collis 
Process  I  ure  Dried  Buttermilk  mature  earlier, 
have  vigor  and  stamina  that  other  chicks  lack. 

The  Free  Booh  Tells  What  to  Feed 
Not  a  “sales  getter’  but  a  plainly  written  book 
on  feeding.  Contains  data  and 
facts  that  will  help  poultry  men. 
Give  us  the  name  of  your  feed 
dealer  and  the  book  isyoursfree. 

Collis  Products  Co. 

General  Offices:  Clinton,  Iowa 

Dept.  305 

(Shipments  made  from  either 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  or  Omaha,  Nebr.) 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  pricesever  known.  Greatest 
market  for20years.  Makemoney  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  W  e  ship  every  where  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
V  24yrs.  W riteno  w  tor  biglillustrated  free  book, 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  over  known.  Brooders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Oarneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Allsten  Squab  Co.,  allston"cmass: 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKMlrvi  rrti/T  iiipo 

FnVi  aV  ^/DUCKLINGS 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS” 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


beauanoot  „„  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

MAMMOTH  HUCHlingS  llred  right.  Hatched  right. Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUAHDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  H  I. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkovs,  Geese  DHU!:-S  PIGE0NS 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIG 


..ARES,  PUPS. 
I0NEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sellorsvillo,  Pa. 

foroeliivedryte  Mammoth  Bronze  Day-Old  Turkeys 

«5e  each.  Orders  from  12  up  add  25c  for  lots  under  50 
for  postal  handling.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Pljmoulh,  N.  H. 

Jersey  Giant  Pullets  ThreerlZ\<ttof  £ each- 

TABOR  FARMS  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


942 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  20,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  just  received 
and  would  like  to  know  if  the  Nonpareil 
Public  Markets  of  24  Grafton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  are  reliable?  It  would  be 
quite  an  object  to  get  egg  cases  for  six 
cents  each  if  nothing  more.  d.  a. 

New  York. 

The  country  districts  have  been  flooded 
with  the  circular  letters  of  this  concern. 
They  have  no  financial  responsibility  and 
word  has  been  sent  out  that  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  extending  credit. 
They  have  a  trick  clause  inserted  in 
their  literature  to  this  effect :  “We 
can  also  supply  you  with  empty 
egg  cases  at  six  cents  a  case.”  This  is 
bunk  on  the  face  of  it  and  offered  as  the 
bait  to  trap  the  shipments  of  unwary, 
shippers,  which  they  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  Our  mails  have  brought 
us  numerous  claims  and  we  are  warning 
readers  in  advance  before  other  losses 
occur.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  supply 
the  names  of  reliable  houses  and  save 
our  readers  from  the  clutches  of  these 
“gyp  hounds.” 

'Could  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway, 
New  York?  The  Fall  of  1922  their  agent 
came  around  selling  shares,  I  bought  10 
shares  of  8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and 
20  shares  of  common  stock,  all  for  $240, 
only  paid  three  payments  of  $20  each, 
$60.  They  became  too  persistent  for  the 
money  without  much  promising  results. 
(Although  they  did  start  a  small  concrete 
foundation  for  their  factory  north  of 
Poughkeepsie.)  I  stopped  payments  and 
never  heard'  any  more  of  them.  There 
were  lots  of  others  (hard-working 
people)  who  gave  them  all  they  had  in 
cash,  some  as  high  as  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
Are  they  any  good  or  is  the  money  gone? 
It  was  only  $60  I  lost ;  could  have  put 
it  to  lots  of  better  uses.  8.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

The  case  noted  above  is  one  of  the  sad 
episodes  which  follows  on  the  heels  of 
these  oily-tongued  stock  salesmen  who 
roam  through  the  country  districts  ped¬ 
dling  their  wares  and  leaving  regrets  be¬ 
hind  them.  They  will  promise  anything 
to  make  a  sale.  There  is  absolutely  no 
market  for  the  stock  in  question,  which 
makes  it  worthless.  Here  are  the  savings 
of  hard-working  people  gone,  and  all  they 
have  as  a  rememberance  is  a  “hole  with  a 
concrete  foundation.”  “Plant  these  few 
seeds  of  wisdom  and  let  them  take  root.” 
These  parasite  stock-peddlers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrive  and  grow  rich  just  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  feed  them  with  your 
good  money.  This  sort  of  gambling  is 
far  worse  than  betting  money  on  the  race 
horses,  where  you  at  least  have  a  run  for 
your  money. 

^  Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  get  the 
New  Haven  Time  Switch  Company,  Inc., 
126  Atkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to 
refund  $6.75  that  I  sent  them  for  a  time 
switch?  I  sent  for  the  switch  on  Sept. 
17  and  when  it  did  not  come  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time  I  wrote  them  a  letter  about  the 
delay.  As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed 
letters  they  are  not  very  reliable,  as  they 
also  owe  an  advertising  bill.  I  have 
never  seen  this  firm  advertise  in  your 
paper.  I  have  seen  this  switch  for  sale 
in  several  poultry  supply  catalogs.  Will 
you^see  what  you  can  do  about  this? 

New  York.  j.  j.  s. 

The  New  Haven  Time  Switch  Company 
ignore  all  our  requests  for  adjustment. 
We  are  advised  that  they  failed  to  pay 
their  advertising  bill,  and  now  the  Post 
Office  Department  announces  that  they 
moved  from  Atkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  have  since  gone  out  of  business, 
and  cannot  be  located.  If  they  start  up 
again,  the  record  above  will  be  sufficient 
warning  to  leave  them  alone.  We  have 
had  other  similar  complaints. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Biola  Mfg.  Co..  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  which  claims  to  manufacture 
a  disease  treating  machine,  that  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  invention  of  the  late 
Dr.  Albert  Abrams,  who  originated  the 
electronic  theory  in  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease?  The  advertisement  is 
from  the  April  22  issue  of  an  intensely 
religious  journal  published  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  inventor  of  the  machine  is 
said  to  be  Dr.  R.  A.  Gamble,  a  physician 


of  28  years  practice,  and  dean  of  the 
Electronic  Institute  of  Norfolk  which 
specializes  in  the  practice  of  the  Abrams 
theory.  In  the  same  issue  of  this  paper 
there,  is  a  leading  article  by  Dr.  Gamble 
describing  the  Abrams  theory,  and  his  im¬ 
provement  on  its  application,  which  the 
Biola  Mfg.  Co.  offers  for  sale.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Abrams  found  the  germ  of  a 
great  discovery,  but  that  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  here  is  a  little  too  good  to  be 
true.  However,  the  paper  in  question  is 
very  careful  what  it  prints,  and  of  Dr. 
Gamble  it  says  it  “has  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  representations  that  may 
be  made  by  him,”  and  that  he  is  well 
known  to  its  readers.  o.  it.  A. 

West  Virginia. 

Tricks  of  the  mind  and  fancy  are  queer, 
to  say  the  least.  According  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Biola  Mfg  .Company, 
“The  Biola  is  a  disease-wave  trap  reser¬ 
voir  for  catching  and  storing  up  the  dis¬ 
ease  vibrations”  which  are  supposed  to 
be  used  in  “destroying  the  very  disease 
which  produced  them.”  It  is  about  the 
most  fantastic  and  bizarre  imagining 
with  regard  to  disease  and  its  treatment 
that  has  ever  been  promulgated.  A 
well  known  scientific  journal  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  discovery 
and  they  reported  back  to  the  effect  there 
was  nothing  to  it.  The  advertisement  is 
so  quackish,  there  is  nothing  to  discuss 
about  it,  and  we  know  our  readers  will 
still  continue  to  function  with  their  own 
family  physicians. 


West  Baden,  Ind. — Encouragement  for 
“clean  journalism”  was  voted  yesterday 
by  the  'biennial  council  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  calling  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  club  woman  in  every  club  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  purchase  the  news¬ 
papers  that  comes  more  nearly  up  to  her 
ideals  of  clean  journalism  and  to  refrain 
from  buying  papers  that  do  not  conform 
to  those  ideals. — Newspaper. 

Good  for  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  resolution  should 
have  gone  further  to  include  every  wo¬ 
man  and  every  girl  in  every  home  and 
school  and  boarding-house  in  America. 
We  would  especially  wish  to  carry  the 
women’s  message  to  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  farm  home.  There  is  no 
more  wholesome  or  sacred  place  on  earth, 
and  yet  unclean  journals  find  their  way 
through  one  pretext  or  another  into 
it.  The  farm  home  is  the  nursery  of 
high  moral  ideals,  and  any  paper  com¬ 
ing  with  the  signs  of  fake  and  decep¬ 
tion  or  filth  should  be  promptly  barred. 
A  guest  coming  with  a  dirty  face  would 
need  make  an  apology,  but  the  dirty 
journal  with  its  fake  advertising  columns 
and  filthy  editorial  pages  comes  with 
pretenses  of  virtue  and  merit.  We  en¬ 
dorse  the  club  women’s  resolution. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — iM.  Earl  Williams, 
known  as  Batavia’s  “financial  wizard,” 
who  obtained  $2,000  from  two  Genesee 
County  farmers  in  1924  on  a  promise  of 
large  profits  from  short  term  notes  was 
found  guilty  today  of  grand  larceny  in 
the  County  Court  here.  Charles  J.  and 
Michael  L.  Buckenmyer,  farmers  from  the 
town  of  Alexander,  who  paid  Williams 
$2,000,  did  so,  they  testified,  after  lie 
had  promised  them  large  returns  from 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  which 
they  purchased. — 'News  Dispatch. 

These  certificates  have  been  clothed 
with  so  much  romance  it  is  not  strange 
that  inexperienced  farmers  became  easy 
victims  to  the  promises  of  large  fortunes 
to  be  made  through  them.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  needs  for  capital  that 
could  not  have'  been  plainly  and  simply 
told  without  the  art  and  imagination  and 
language  of  the  financial  crook. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Richard  Lippert  Real  Estate  Agency, 
with  office  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y.?  The 
agent  came  through  here  a  few  days  ago. 
listing  farms  for  sale.  He  charged  $10 
for  a  bare  farm  or  $15  for  farm,  stock 
and  tools ;  that  was  just  for  advertising 
fee.  and  he  said  2  per  cent  of  sale  price 
was  to  be  paid  as  commission  when  a 
buyer  was  found.  He  left  me  one  of  his 
farm  description  blanks  which  calls  for 
5  per  cent  commission  instead  of  two.  Is 
he  all  right  to  deal  with,  or  is  he  just  one 
of  the  many  who  go  through  the  country 
getting  easy  money  from  suckers? 

New  York.  c.  o.  S. 

The  continual  warning  against  these 
real  estate  sharpers  charging  a  listing 
fee  for  advertising  farm  property  for  sale 
is  made  because  so  many  of  our  readers 
are  induced  to  give  up  their  perfectly 
good  money — for  what?  Nothing!  Don’t 
fall  into  the  trap  set  by  these  schemers. 


BEN  FRANKLIN  said : 

“The  Safest  Investment  is  a  de¬ 
posit  of  fertility  in  the  soil  bank; 
it  is  surest  and  pays  the  best*” 

BEN  FRANKLIN  “broadcast”  these  words  of 
wisdom  ’way  back  in  the  18th  century,  yet  at 
the  present  time  the  waste  of  farm  fertility  is  ap¬ 
palling.  Authorities  have  estimated  that  from  V3  to 
V2  of  all  our  barnyard  manure  is  absolutely  wasted, 
the  annual  loss  totaling  about  $800,000,000.  Nor  is 
this  loss  confined  to  poorly  managed  farms;  it  occurs 
on  many  that  are  operated  efficiently  otherwise. 

What  is  the  solution?  It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
put  manure  on  the  fields  in  haphazard  manner.  A 
Nebraska  farmer  who  kept  records  for  3  years  dis¬ 
covered  a  difference  of 252  bushels  of  com  in  favor  of 
machine  spreading  over  pitchfork  spreading.  This 
on  two  6-acre  plots.  Think  what  a  difference  is 
possible  on  your  acreage.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  so  important  an  item! 

The  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  can  show 
you  the  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  in  a 
size  to  fit  your  farm.  We  recommend  purchase  and 
regular  use  of  this  money-making  machine  to  re¬ 
store  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  crop  acres. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

[Incorporated] 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Fordson 


Owners  of  Ford-v 
sons  and  other’ 
light  tractors  are 
extremely  well  pleased  with  Dick’s  Blizzard.  For 
example,  they  say:  “Can  run  Blizzard  to  capacity 
with  throttle  hair  open,”  “Filled  our  silo  12  feet  x 
36  feet  in  7  hours,”  “Handled  corn  exceptionally 
well  even  when  we  lapped  bundles,”  “Can  handle 
12  tons  per  hour,"  “Sixteen  silos  filled  without  ex¬ 
pense  other  than  oil  and  fuel.” 

The  FREE  BOOK  cites  dozens  of  users’  experi¬ 
ences.  Describes  fully  the  two  Blizzard  Models, 
R-211  and  R-133,  with  Paddle  Roll  Self  Feed,  that 
do  great  work  with  light  tractor  power.  Both  are 
big  values.  Also  describes  the  four  other  Blizzard 
models,  ranging  from  the  email  L-t8  thatruna  on  81-2  h.p., 
to  the  giant  S-91,  which  cuts  35  tone  per  hr.  on  9-16  in  cut. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOK  TODAY.  Find  out  why  Bliz¬ 
zards  “Do  most  work  per  h.  p.“,  “Are  lightest  running”, 
“Elevate  highest".  Longest  lasting",  “Safest  to  ope¬ 
rate",  “Do  finest  work."  Also  describes  “Famous" 
Feed  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power  operation.  Widely 
used  by  poultry  raisers.  Chopped  feed  makes  more  eggs.' 
The  Joe.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  12#  Canton,  O. 


WALLS 

Better  Silage! 

The  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  makes 
good,  succulent  silage  and  keeps 
it  better  because  of  its  exclusive; 
three  wall  construction  with  frost 
resisting,  water  proof, 
“Silo  felt”  between  outer 
and  inner  walls. 

When  you  buy  a  Craine  you 
get  greater  strength,  dura¬ 
bility  and  better-kept  silage. 

Send  for  our  catalog  nowt 
Ita  worth  dollata  to  you/ 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  No.  HO  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ROSS — the  Old  Reliable  Ensilage  Cutter 


No  other  cutter  has  Ross  con¬ 
struction  features.  75  years’  experi¬ 
ence  is  behind  it.  No  silo  too  high, 
no  com  too  large  for  Ross  efficiency. 
Six  sizes,  all  low  speed.  Built  for 
lifetime  service. 

Send  for  catalogs;  new  prices, 
easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

55  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Established  1850 


Ross  Cutters  and  the  famous  Ross. 
Metal  Silos  answer  every  requir-. 
ment  of  modem  business  farmers. ' 


Treatment  for  Bow  Legs 

My  little  boy,  2%  years  old,  is  very 
bow-legged,  caused,  we  think,  from  being 
in  a  type  of  swing  too  much.  We  have 
rubbed  his  legs  and  thought  they  would 
straighten  as  he  gets  older  but  they  seem 
to  get  worse.  His  knees  are  quite  a  way 
apart,  and  he  runs  his  shoes  over  on  his 
ankles,  although  he  has  worn  ankle  brace 
shoes  for  a  year.  IWhere  could  one  buy 
le^  braces,  and  how  do  you  measure  for 
leg-  braces,  and  how  do  you  measure?  c. 

;Bow  legs  are  caused  by  an  undue  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  long  bones  of  the  legs  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood,  this  being  the 
result  of  rickets  or,  at  least,  of  a  rachi¬ 
tic  (rickety)  tendency.  Even  breast-fed 
infants  may  display  this  deficiency  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  bones,  a  deficiency  which 
sdiows  itself  in  the  failure  of  the  bones  to 
tfike  up  the  lime  salts  of  the  food  and  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  or  other  stresses  to  which  the 
bones  are  naturally  subjected.  Anything 
which  places  an  undue  strain  upon  such 
b<|nes  tends  to  deform  them,  of  course, 
and,  too  early  walking  is  a  very  natural 
cause  of  bow  legs  in  children  with  in¬ 
sufficiently  hardened  bones.  Bow  legs  fre¬ 
quently  become  straightened  as  the  child 
grows  older  and  the  long  bones  become 
stronger,  though,  if  the  bowing  is  marked, 
there  is  likely  to  remain  more  or  less  de¬ 
formity.  The  treatment  is  through  prop¬ 
er  feeding,  to  enable  the  bones  to  become 
strong.  Milk  is  'the  most  essential  of  all 
the  infancy  and  early  childhood  foods, 
furnishing  the  lime  and  other  salts  need¬ 
ed  by  the  growing  bones,  but  even  this 
may  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  if  there  is 
a  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  child’s 
body  to  utilize  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
milk.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  outdoor  sunshine,  not  sunlight 
coming  through  glass  windows,  aids  the 
bones  to  take  up  and  utilize  lime  salts  in 
the  food  that,  otherwise,  would  be  of  no 
avail ;  hence  the  importance  of  outdoor 
life  for  the  child.  Sunlight  which  is  not 
filtered  through  glass  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  nutrition  of  all  young  animals, 
containing  what,  in  effect,  is  a  needed 
vitamin. 

Another  vitamin-containing  substance, 
more  solid  than  sunlight,  is  cod  liver  oil. 
This  contains  vitamin  A,  or  the  fat  solu¬ 
ble  vitamin  much  concerned  in  the  growth 
of  the  young,  in  still  greater  quantity 
than  does  milk,  and  the  addition  of  cod 
liver  oil  to  the  child’s  food  may  stimulate 
the  nutrition  of  the  bones  and  aid  in  the 
overcoming  of  their  softness.  Without 
knowing  why,  it  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  common  observation  among  physicians 
that  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  rickets 
was  cod  liver  oil.  Now  that  the  reason 
for  its  good  influence  is  known,  this  oil 
is  coming  back  into  greater  favor  than 
ever  as  a  food  medicine.  Aside  from  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  more,  milk  daily,  a 
child  of  two  and  a  half  years  should  have 
eggs,  meat,  well-cooked  garden  vegetables 
and  fruits.  In  other  words,  suitable 
foods  and  habits  of  living,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  when  needed  of  growth-promoting 
substances  as  cod  liver  oil,  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  family  physician,  who  can 
watch  the  results  of  their  use,  are  the 
preventives  and  the  cures  of  bow  legs. 
When  these  have  already  developed  to 
the  extent  of  needing  braces  to  overcome 
deformity,  the  child  should  be  taken  to 
the  physician  or  surgeon  who  can  see  that 
the  proper  kind  are  used.  M.  B.  D. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,^. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  cook,  woman;  July  to 
Labor  Day;  good  wages.  SMITH’S,  Johnsburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman;  must  be  clean, 
reliable,  experienced  and  congenial;  state  age 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7116,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fireman  in  State  institution  for 
firing  boilers  and  helping  with  general  re¬ 
pairs  in  engineering  department;  opportunity 
to  learn  engineering  and  advancement  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability;  experience  desirable  but  not  nec¬ 
essary;  starting  salary  $72  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  address,  giving  full  particulars,  C.  S. 
LITTLE,  Supt. ,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  for  small  Guernsey  herd,  Eastern 
New  York  State,  capable  of  getting  cows  in 
condition  and  starling  A.  R.  testing;  state  par¬ 
ticulars,  single  or  married,  size  of  family,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  expected,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  motherless  borne;  small  town.  BOX 
3,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  single,  American 
man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  farming, 
farm  animals  and  poultry;  references  required; 
wages  $60  per  month  with  maintenance;  farm 
on  shares  next  year.  ADVERTISER  7128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  girls  for  small  country  board¬ 
ing  house;  one  for  dish  washing  and  dining 
room;  one  for  chambermaid;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ALFRED  C.  STEWART,  Chestertown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
liouseworker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man,  experienced 
dry-hand  milker;  temperate  and  good  habits; 
$55  month  and  board;  twice  per  day  milking 
Guernseys.  Signed,  B.  F.  ADKINS,  Hebron, 
Md. 


WANTED — -Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker;  $60  per  month  and  board  to 
November  1.  WM.  G.  MILLER,  New  Kingston, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  RELIABLE  Protestant  tenant  man  on  fruit 
farm;  have  small  herd  of  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys;  state  wages  expected.  S.  C.  BENTLEY, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Swede  family,  run  farm  on  shares; 

possession  this  Fall.  ADVERTISER  7137,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Frst-class  gardener  on  six-acre  place 
in  Long  Island;  married  preferred,  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  child;  must  understand  vegetables, 
flowers,  shrubs  and  chickens;  steady  position 
for  right  party;  must  have  reference.  FLAT- 
TAU,  No.  115  University  Place,  New  York  City. 


FARM  Superintendent  and  dairyman  wanted;  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  married,  no  children;  wife, 
housekeeper  for  elderly  owner;  board  help;  per¬ 
manent  position.  NEUBRIK,  22  West  Ninth  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Protestant  couple  on  Westchester 
County  estate;  22  miles  from  New  York  City; 
man  experienced  in  general  farm  work;  wife  to 
assist  in  farm  home;  hoard  and  room  furnished; 
modern  buildings;  state  wages  desired  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ALANSTEN  FARMS,  Box  148,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  good  cook,  near  Glens  Falls. 
ADVERTISER  7138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  work  in 
family  of  two'  living  in  New'  York  City;  go 
to  country  for  Summer;  must  be  person  of  re¬ 
finement,  that  can  be  treated  as  one  of  family; 
$30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7139,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  couple  for  general 
farm  work  with  large  dairy  and  to  lwiard  men. 
Address  THE  GLEN  SPRINGS,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
clergyman’s  family;  three  adults;  $50  per 
month;  no  washing.  Address  BOX  296,  Central 
Islip,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  first-class  worker;  no  boys 
or  old  men;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH. 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young,  single,  steady  man,  good 
habits,  mechanically  inclined,  on  farm 
through  Summer  months.  ADVERTISER  7142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  as  helper  on  poultry  and 
truck  farm;  one  who  understands  all  kinds  of 
farm  work;  good  home,  kind  treatment.  TROUT 
BROOK  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  country  place,  couple,  good  poul- 
tryman,  care  two  cows  and  general  work ; 
woman  to  do  cooking  and  general  housework; 
reference  required.  ADVERTISER  7143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— White  or  colored  couple  on  small 
place  in  Huntington.  L.  I.;  man  to  take  care 
of  cow,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn;  woman  to 
do  housework,  hut  no  laundry;  furnishel  cot¬ 
tage,  meals,  $100  a  month  and  percentage  on 
any  sales  of  surplus  produce;  permanent.  ROOM 
806,  215  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn. 


WANTED— Married  man,  no  children,  live  in 
two-room  bungalow  or  single  man  that  don’t* 
smoke;  must  care  for  own  room  and  laundry; 
23-acre  farm,  15  in  apples,  keep  6,000  layers; 
must  be  able  to  drive  car  and  do  the  spraying; 
will  have  to  attend  an  evening  retail  market; 
give  description  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  truck  farm;  wife 
to  board  men.  D.  W.  DICKENSON,  Shelter 
Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  middle-aged  woman  for 
housekeeper  in  family  of  two  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7151,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMING  OPPORTUNITY— 91-acre  farm  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey,  shares;  little  or  no  cash  to 
right  party  to  take  over  tools.  Jive  stock  and 
crops;  4  cows  and  heifer,  3  horses,  10  acres 
wheat,  15  oats,  12  corn,  3  Alfalfa,  15  clover, 
15  clover  and  Timothy,  6  wood,  pasture  and 
2  brooks;  buildings  and  semi-detached  house; 
representative  now  on  place,  reserves  right  to 
continue  poultry;  immediate  occupancy;  refer¬ 
ences.  Owner,  H.  L.  STAPLES,  7  N.  17th  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUI/TRYMAlN  open  for  position  by  July  or 
August;  married;  15  years’  experience,  five 
years  present  place;  owner  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness:  American,  age  30.  VICTOR  MEYER, 
Needham,  Mass. 


COUPLE — Middle-aged,  no  children,  on  estate  or 
country  home;  with  or  without  wife’s  service; 
good  plain  cook;  no  laundry;  man  good  gardener 
or  poultry  hand;  no  cows:  best  reference;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  7115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  wishes  outdoor  farm  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  —  Married,  no  children,  on  an 
estate  or  country  home,  wife  will  assist  if 
necessary,  no  cows  or  laundry;  permanent;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  open  for  position;  married,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man,  one  child,  wishes  a  position; 

gardener  or  caretaker  in  a  private  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced;  last  place  six  years.  HENRY  M. 
SEITZ,  14  Heathcote  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


SfU CCE SS'FTJL  farmer  for  20  years  but  failing  in 
another  line  of  business,  would  like  to  en¬ 
gage  with  gentleman  farmer  as  manager  where 
results  are  desired.  C.  B.  B.,  R.  D.  5,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 


RELIABLE,  middle-aged  American,  married, 
wants  position  as  caretaker  or  gardener;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm,  nursery  and  garden  work; 
congenial  living  conditions  and  permanence  of 
position  as  important  as  size  of  salary. 
WRIGHT,  84  Vine  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  experience. 

AL  BOG-ERT,  68  West  50th  St.,  Bayonne, 
IN.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  desires 
position;  wife  to  board  help;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7136,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  12  years’  experience; 

kindly  state  proposition  fully:  no  boozer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  barn  work  or  test  milking;  modern 
equipment;  clean  living  conditions;  by  single 
man;  clean  habits,  no  cigarettes.  F.  MILTON, 
Gen.  Del.,  Onleyville,  R.  I. 


FARM  MANAGER — Experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  most  successful  breeder  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  largest  shows 
in  America;  best  references  through  the  East 
and  Midrllewest.  ADVERTISER  7141,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  private  place 
or  commercial  or  as  gardener,  lawn  or  a 
general  farmer;  near  lake;  $65  and  found.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  wishes  light  work,  country;  under¬ 
stands  poultry,  other  work.  BOX  H,  1822 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  farm  man¬ 
ager  July  1;  would  prefer  dairy  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  aim;  had  advantage  of  agricultural 
course  with  life  experience  on  farm  with  cattle: 
married,  three  children,  Protestant,  age  37 
years;  chance  for  permanent  position  desired; 
best  references  given  and  desired;  state  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  German,  single,  reference, 
open  to  first-class  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
7147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  efficient  working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with  large  plant.  BBERHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  gardener,  small  place  or  estate, 
or  job  poultry.  ADVERTISER  7148,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHT  outdoor  work  on  country  place;  New 
York  or  New  England.  ADVERTISER  7154, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS  farmer,  10  years’  experience  in  general 
farming  and  poultry  want  to  exchange  my 
high  paid  chauffeur  position  and  go  back  again 
on  a  fine  farm  anywhere,  on  a  place  with  homely 
living  quarters  for  small  family;  one  child;  will 
settle  for  long  time.  ADVERTISER  7155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE—' Twenty-acre  poultry  farm,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. :  fully  equipped;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  sacrifice  $19,000;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7098.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  200  acres, 
5,000  apple  and  peach  trees,  just  in  bearing; 
10  miles  to  Baltimore  on  State  road  and  on 
main  line  P.  R.  R.  divides  the  farm;  station 
on  the  farm;  stream  of  water  through  farm; 
five  houses  and  other  buildings;  will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  $20,000  on  account  of  other  business. 
Apply  CHARLES  LEVIS,  404  Hopkins  Apt., 
31st  and  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  large  house, 
improvements,  springs,  streams;  mile  to 
transportation;  over  3,000  bearing  trees,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  2  acres  grapes,  1,000 
currants;  must  sell,  account  of  old  age.  THE 
ORCHARDS,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  new,  camp  in  a  farmhouse;  all 
necessary  furniture;  terms  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  D.  IRELAND,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
land;  price  $1,800,  $200  down.  WILLIAM 

KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  country  store,  New  York 
State,  at  railroad  station;  owner  retiring; 
easy  living  for  elderly  couple;  three  buildings, 
steam  heat,  electricity;  everything,  including 
some  furniture  for  $4,500;  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  five-acre  Connecticut  Summer 
place.  ADVERTISER  7131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm,  equipped,  9  cows,  calf,  team, 
120  fowls;  truck  with  pulley,  all  machinery; 
11-room  house,  all  buildings  A-l  condition;  106 
acres  best  soil;  ll'j  miles  from  large  village; 
near  three  railroad  stations;  15  miles  south  of 
Albany;  $7,000,  $3,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 

7133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Account  of  ill  health,  sawmill, 
36x42  ft.,  well  equipped,  several  thousand 
cords  timber,  located  on  good  road  near  Toms 
River,  N.  .7.;  good  local  demand  for  lumber: 
price  $4,000:  terms  given.  WILLIAM  A.  AP¬ 
PLEGATE,  R.  D.,  Box  170,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  house,  bath,  telephone, 
post  office;  one  acre:  trout  brooks  and  river 
nearby  in  Adirondack  Mountains.  FRANK  WAR¬ 
REN,  Wilmington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Over  300  acres  farm  land,  make 
beautiful  bungalow  sites  or  hotel;  17  build¬ 
ings,  3  dwellings;  hills,  meadows,  woods,  good 
water,  trout:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7134, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80  ACRES  suitable  for  Summer  camp  or  dairy 
and  fruit  farm,  beautiful  mountain  scenery; 
twp  miles  from  station;  house,  12  rooms,  furn¬ 
ace,  fireplace,  water,  electricity;  large  barns, 
poultry  houses;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  pond;  will 
sell  with  24  head  of  cattle;  farm  equipment 
and  retail  milk  business  or  without.  HENRY 
L.  LOUNSBURY,  Owner,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  with  milk  route,  $30  daily  income. 
M.  M.  COOK,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 5  to  10  acres,  small  house,  good  con¬ 
dition,  high  dry  soil;  no  hills;  New  York 
State;  on  or  near  State  road  within  50  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  7135,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  about  50  acres,  high  land,  near  New 
Haven,  for  sale  or  rent.  P.  O.  BOX  734, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FIVE- ACRE  farm,  new  house  and  greenhouse; 

two  miles  out.  G.  F.  SCHAFER,  R.  D.  4, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped,  50-acre  farm  in  Hunterdon 
County,  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable  for 
poultry;  owner  has  now  1,000  birds;  tor  par¬ 
ticulars  write  E.  HASTIG,  827  Jackson  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  estate,  old  colonial 
house,  maple  shade,  barn  30x40,  beautiful 
high  location,  on  cement  State  road  between 
Malone,  N.  Y.  and  Ogdonsburg,  St.  I.awrence 
River  to  the  north,  Adirondacks  to  the  south; 
soil  all  tillable,  very  productive;  half  mile  from 
town,  4  churches,  high  school;  make  very  de¬ 
sirable  Summer  or  year  around  home;  price 
$2,500.  BOX  34,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16-room  house,  large  barn  and 
sheds,  5-acre  garden;  in  village  on  State 
road;  good  place  for  tea  room  or  hotel.  MILON 
HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


7-ACRE  village  poultry  farm,  stock,  tools,  crops; 

direct  from  owner.  W.  O.  GRAVES,  615  Main 
St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  partner  for  good  live  poultry 
farm  on  Long  Island;  120  acres;  good  stock, 
tractor,  machinery.  P.  MILLER,  58  Third  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


28  ACRES,  new'  bungalow,  chicken  houses; 

rapidly  growing  district  North  Jersey,  30  miles 
New  York,  close  to  State  road  and  bus  routes; 
very  attractive  property;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  boarding  house  or  private  residence  in 
village;  2\!>  acres,  20-room  brick  house,  slate 
roof,  all  improvements;  barn,  garage,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit;  furnished  and  doing  business; 
$13,500.  GRAND  VIEW,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  five-room  cottage  furnished,  one 
acre  ground;  garage.  Write  BBAKES  SMITH, 
Burlingham,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  Valley  truck,  stock  and  fruit  farm; 

200  acres;  16  miles  from  Albany;  consider  vil¬ 
lage  or  Florida  property  in  exchange.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  with  about  10  acres  adaptable 
for  poultry  within  easy  commuting  distance. 
ADVERTISER  7153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


LEA  O’  THE  MOUNTAIN  FARM  offers  all  that 
those  desiring  the  best  of  country  life  can 
ask.  O.  P.  PHELPS,  Route  3,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  board  wanted  for  elderly  gentleman 
in  private  family  in  farmhouse  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — 65  stanchions  complete,  Star,  James 
or  Louden.  WM.  A.  BARTLE  FARM,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-frame  Root  hand  honey 
extractor;  9%-in.  baskets;  in  good  condition; 
price  $60,  crated  f.o.b.  E.  S.  HACKER, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


THE  GREEN  Mountain  Rest  adapted  to  those 
seeking  relaxation,  quiet  and  rest;  bath  and 
gas  lights;  Protestants  only;  $14  week.  MRS. 
EDITH  EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Vt.  Tel. 
43-111. 


DAIRY  butter,  50c  lb.;  fresh  eggs,  35c  doz., 
not  prepaid.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Route  2. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7,200-egg  double-deck  Newtown 
giant  Incubator  in  perfect  condition.  L.  B. 
RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


20  ACRES  standing  hay  for  sale  cheap.  MRS. 
WM.  E.  SMITH,  Burlingham,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  cool  rooms,  good 
’  food,  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables;  Gentiles 
only;  rates:  $12,  children,  $6.  J.  W.  SHERER, 
Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  child  to  board  ori  farm;  re¬ 
liable,  experienced  mother,  pleasant  Protest¬ 
ant  home;  reference  given  and  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  8AVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  C0„  Box  H,  Uudilla,  M.  T. 


WITTE 

Engines 


Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


Famous  for  more  than  43  years -the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
FIIGVTCDIIG  Equipped  with  celebrated 
LAOi  ILniYlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  25  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
pnpr  D  AAlf  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
Hitt  BUUK  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Witte  Building,  ...  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Building,  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ON  CLARK’S 
Grass  Method 


FREE  BOOK 

We  have  a  book  called  “Large  Hay 
Crops”  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  “The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
book  and  our  complete  catalog  describing 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obligation, 
so  write  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  63  Main  Si.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
„  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  fro©. 

'  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  SI., Quincy. III. 


Get  rid  of  engine  shaking  that 
loosens  nuts,  screws  and  bolts, 
causes  body  and  chassis 
squeeks  and  rattles  and  runs 
up  repair  bills.  Get  rid  of  en¬ 
gine  jolting  and  jerking.  A 
Pioneer  Engine  Support  stiff¬ 
ens  the  f  rame.  Prevents 

I - 1  breaking  of  crankcase  arms. 

|  Permanently  repairs  them  if  broken.  Holds  engine 
firmly  in  line.  Stops  excessive 
j  vibration.  Makes  driving  a 
pleasure.  Easily  attached  in 
20  minutes.  No  holes  to  drilL 
The  Brewer  -Titchener  Corp. . 

I  $2.50  HI  Port  Watson  Street 
j  at  your  Cortland,  N.  $2.7S 

I  dealers  or  ""'U/  West  of 

|  direct  postpai<C^^M^"Jtep^  the  Rockies. 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  TRUCKS 

Pioneer  Engine  Support* 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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Chrysler  Six  Endurance 
Winning  New  Friends 


It  would  interest  you  to  read  the 
thousands  of  letters  Chrysler 
owners  have  written  about  their 
cars. 

Naturally  they  speak  of  per¬ 
formance  and  riding  qualities 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
because  the  Chrysler  Six  de¬ 
livers  results  that  are  not 
equaled  on  the  market  today 
in  any  price  field. 

But  of  all  the  car’s  superiorities 
these  writers  place  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  on  Chrysler  sturdiness 
and  absolute  dependability. 

This  is  important  to  every  buyer 
who  chooses  his  car  carefully 
because  in  the  long  run  endur¬ 
ance  counts  even  for  more  than 
performance. 

To  give  real  value  —  to  earn 
lasting  popularity — cars  must 
stand  up. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  owners 
have  driven  the  Chrysler  Six 
for  months  on  end.  They  re¬ 
port  that  the  car  “does  its  stuff’ 
with  as  much  reliance,  as  much 


eagerness,  after  30,000  miles  as 
it  did  the  day  it  was  delivered. 

Owners  prize  the  brilliance  ot 
Chrysler  Six  performance,  its 
high-gear  speed  range  of  from  2 
to  better  than  70  miles  an  hour, 
its  flashing  pick-up,  its  riding 
and  driving  ease,  its  economy, 
its  comfort — 

But  they  prize  even  more  highly 
the  fact  that  the  car  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  stamina  —  that  it 
stands  up — that  it  delivers  un¬ 
faltering,  unfailing  service. 

These  are  the  results  of  Mr. 
Chrysler’ s  understanding  of 
transportation  needs;  his 
knowledge  of  the  value  of 
dependability  in  any  mechani¬ 
cal  product. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Chrysler  Six  sales  are 
mounting  to  new  high  records 
each  month. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
this  new  kind  of  car,  your  near¬ 
est  Chrysler  Six  dealer  is  eager 
to  give  you  any  kind  of  a  dem¬ 
onstration  you  desire. 


CHRYSLER  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Touring  Car,  Phaeton,  Coach, 
Roadster,  Sedan,  Royal  Coupe, 
Brougham,  Imperial  and 
Crown 'Imperial  —  attractively 
priced  from  $1395  to  $2195, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit  subject  to  current 
government  tax . 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler 
Sixenclosedmodels.  Allmodds 
equipped  with  special  design 
high-speed  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and 
superior  Chrysler  service  every¬ 
where.  All  dealers  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  extend  the  convenience 
of  time -payments.  Ask  about 
Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 


Be  sure  to  see  the 
New  Chrysler  Six 
Coach — Practical  util¬ 
ity  of  coach  body,  with 
more  of  closed-car 
luxury  and  comfort — 
Upholstery  exclusive 
pastel  blue  and  gray 
plush  —  Unusually 
wide  doors — A  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in 
closed-car  beauty  and 
value — Price  $1545, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  tax 
extra. 
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Dairying,  or  Sheep  Raising, — Which? 


My  farm.  Echo  Glen,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  is  a  210- 
aere  farm  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  Woodcock 
ITill,  in  a  valley  formed  by  Shonemonck  Mountain  on 
the  south  and  Woodcock  Hill.  It  has  always  been  a 
dairy  farm  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  tine 
land;  has  small  brooks  and  streams  and  fine  water. 
Though  heavy  to  work  on  account  of  sloping  hillsides 
is  a  very  good  farm.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  it  since  I  purchased  four  years  ago.  installed 
electric  plant,  running  spring  water,  bath  and  toilets, 
etc.,  and  I  hate  to  give  it  up.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  money  in  the  raising  of  sheep?  I  was  born  and 
spent  my  childhood  on  such  a  farm  in  Norway  and  I 
would  like  to  change  from  dairying  to  sheep  raising. 
I  know  that  my  place  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  when 
I  fence  it  in  properly.  It  has  real  fine  sheep  pasture 
land,  about  60  acres  of  it.  What  breed  of  sheep 
should  I  adopt,  and  what  sells  best  in  the  New  York 
market?  What  is  the  average  price  for  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool?  This  farm  has  always  sustained  40 
head  of  cattle  and  four  horses.  T.  t. 

New  York. 

HE  RISK  IN  CHANGING.— Not  often  dur¬ 
ing  an  average  lifetime  should  a  farmer 
radically  change  his  type  of  farming.  The 
reason  (for  making  this  statement  will  be 
better  appreciated  perhaps  by  those  active¬ 
ly  associated  with  farming  practices  than 
some  who  are  not.  A  change  from  one  breed  of 
livestock  to  another  will  require  more  time  and 
greater  risks  than  a  change  from  one  crop  to  some 
other  crop,  simply  for'  the  reason  that  generations 
of  livestock  are  grown  more  slowly  than  generations 
of  crops.  The  active  period  of  the  average  farmer’s 
life,  it  may  be  safely  estimated,  falls  well  within 
two  decades,  and  during  this  comparatively  brief 
space  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  by  actual 


breeding,  the  great  improvement  that  one  may  have 
cherished  in  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  farming  ad¬ 
venture.  The  greatest  enjoyment  in  farming  is  de¬ 
rived  not  alone  by  making  ends  meet  or,  better,  in 
realizing  a  fair  profit,  important  as  these  may  be, 
but  rather  in  the  feeling  that  one  is  engaged  in 
creating  something  better  as  a  direct  result  of  one's 
imagination,  skill  and  perseverance.  It  must  be  a 
great  privilege  for  one  to  realize  that  during  a 
short  lifetime  of  active  farming  he  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  effecting  some  outstanding  improvement  in 
a  breed  of  livestock  or  a  variety  of  crop,  or  even  an 
improved  method  for  performing  a  given  piece  of 
work.  These  things  are  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  perseverance  if  during  one’s  active  life  one 
hopes  to  make  some  definite  contribution  to  ad¬ 
vanced  farming — something  better  than  one  started 
with  in  the  beginning. 

DAIRY  DEPRESSION. — A  desire  to  change  his 
type  of  farming  from  dairying  to  sheep  growing  has 
been  expressed  by  the  above  inquirer.  From  time  to 
time  similar  desires  have  undoubtedly  possessed 
others.  Its  discussion  may  be  timely.  It  is  very 
natural  in  times  when  a  particular  agricultural  en¬ 
terprise  becomes  comparatively  unprofitable  or  dis¬ 
turbing,  for  any  wideawake  farmer  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  wisdom  of  changing  to  some  other 
line  that  apparently  offers  greater  returns.  A 
change  from  producing  milk  to  producing  wool  and 
mutton,  on  the  face  of  it,  in  these  times,  would  seem 
like  a  wise  move,  especially  if  it  could  be  accom¬ 


plished  quickly  and  without  financial  sacrifice.  Just 
now  sheep  growing  is  considered  to  be  fairly  profit¬ 
able,  while  dairying  is  almost  or  quite  unprofitable 
if  one  believes  half  the  reports.  The  reasons  why  the 
production  of  milk  is  giving  such  low  returns  have 
been  pretty  well  discussed,  and  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  that  there  are  too  many  farm¬ 
ers  keeping  too  many  low-producing  cows.  Whether 
this  situation  results  in  an  over-production  of  milk 
is  debatable;  whether  the  situation  is  relatively 
temporary  or  permanent  can  best  be  answered  10 
years  hence,  rt  is  well  not  to  forget  that  within 
the  past  10  years  there  have  been  times  when  dairy¬ 
ing  paid  very  well,  and  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  high-producing  dairies  nearly  always  show 
a  profit. 

LEAN  YEARS  WITH  SHEEP.— Also,  while  con¬ 
sidering  the  possible  profits  to  be  derived  from  sheep 
raising  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  15  years  there  have  been  years  when  the 
business  has  been  comparatively  unprofitable.  In 
this  period  there  would  have  been  several  additional 
lean  years  for  the  sheep  growers  had  it  not  been  for 
the  World  War.  An  unexpected  calamity  created  an 
unusual  demand  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  prices 
mounted  during  a  period  when  they  otherwise  would 
have  remained  low.  In  brief,  sheep  growing  in  the 
United  States  has  not  prospered  in  the  absence  of 
a  protective  tariff  on  wool  and  mutton  imports,  ex¬ 
cept  under  similar  unusual  situations  such  as  the 
recent  war.  which,  let  us  hope,  will  not  again  re- 


11k*  17  ewes  in  the  above  picture  bore  .‘>4  lambs,  and  raised  them,  too,  in  1917.  In  1918  they  dropped  20  lambs,  and  raised  22.  Each  ewe  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins, 
and  the  ram,  a  full  blood  Shropshire,  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  also.  The  lambing  season  in  1917  started  in  January,  in  1918  February  2.  Lambs  were  taken  away 
from  ewes  early  in  June,  so  ewes  had  lots  of  time  before  Fall  to  get  in  good  condition  for  the  Winter’s  dry  feed.  This  I  maintain  is  one  reason  for  success  with  sheep. 
At  least  six  of  these  sheep  were  10  years  old,  and  one  I  positively  know  was  15  years  old.  To  my  knowledge  this  sheep  raised  12  pairs  of  twins. — 

E.  J  WEHRLIN,  New  York. 
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occur.  With  these  general  facts  in  mind,  a  fanner 
expecting  to  make  the  change  from  dairying  to 
sheep  growing  should  not  be  disappointed  or  dis¬ 
couraged  if  again  within  the  next  decade,  or  sooner, 
sheep  raising  in  the  East  becomes  relatively  un¬ 
profitable.  Should  this  situation  come  about,  and 
should  the  production  of  milk  again  become  fairly 
profitable,  it  would  be  the  natural  inclination  for 
men  to  want  to  change  back  to  dairying.  It  is  this 
jumping  about  from  one  type  of  farming  to  another 
that  is  conceded  by  our  best  farmers  to  be  unwise. 
The  change  is  usually  accomplished  with  unusual 
expenses  and  a  certain  loss  of  time  and  progress. 
It  requires  too  much  time  to  become  established  in 
any  line,  or  to  acquire  exceptional  skill  in  that  line, 
to  commend  the  practice  of  frequent  changes  in  the 
major  farm  activities. 

OTHER  CHANGES. — We  have  seen  agricultural 
enterprises  which  were  considered  permanent  pass 
out  from  a  community  altogether,  usually  for  some 
good  economic  reason,  to  take  root  and  thrive  ex¬ 
ceptionally  in  some  other  district.  Common  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  changes  may  be  cited  in  the  instance 
of  wheat  growing  in  the  East,  hops,  flax,  and  even 
sheep,  which  appeared  to  migrate  from  the  East  to 
the  cheaper  western  ranges.  No  one  would  expect  a 
practical  farmer  to  cling  long  to  an  en¬ 
terprise  that  was  obsolete  or  unprofit¬ 
able. 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION.  — 

Changing  from  dairy  cattle  to  sheep 
first  involves  a  state  of  mind.  Some 
men  remark  that  they  “hate  a  hen” — 
meaning  that  they  do  not  like  the  de¬ 
tails  of  poultry-keeping.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  it  would  be  unwise  for  such 
men  to  spend  time  with  feathered 
stock.  They  probably  would  not  make 
a  success  of  it.  So  with  sheep.  A  good 
shepherd  might  make  a  very  poor 
dairyman,  and  the  reverse  compari¬ 
son  would  probably  hold  true.  Sheep 
require  a  different  kind  of  farm  fence 
from  dairy  cattle.  The  typical  daii*y 
farm,  while  not  adequately  fenced  for 
sheep,  nevertheless  can  be  so  equipped 
at  reasonable  expense.  Sheep  require 
different  barn  shelter  from  cows,  much 
less  expensive  equipment  and  less  work 
in  the  matter  of  chores.  This  does  not 
imply  that  one  can  succeed  with  sheep 
with  little  care,  but  rather  that  the  care 
is  less  exacting.  Sheep  require  for 
best  results  different  feed  from  cows.  Purchased  feeds 
can  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  a  fair  ration  of  home¬ 
grown  corn  and  oats  is  most  desirable  to  supplement 
the  clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed  meadow  hay.  Corn  silage 
used  with  discretion  is  as  good  for  sheep  as  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  may  often  substitute  root  crops.  In  brief, 
it  should  not  be  impossible  to  produce  on  any  east¬ 
ern  farm  practically  all  of  the  grains  and  forage  re¬ 
quired  for  sheep. 

FEED  AND  BREED.— The  old  rule  that  six  or 
eight  sheep  will  consume  about  as  much  feed  as 
one  cow,  is  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
A  farm  capable  of  pasturing  30  to  40  head  of  cows 
should  be  able  to  carry  from  200  to  300  sheep  or 
more,  but  the  proper  number  of  sheep  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  breeding  the  flock  up  gradually  rather 
than  by  figuring  on  paper.  It  is  usual  for  those 
seeking  advice  to  ask  which  breed  of  sheep  is  best. 
This  common  query  can  be  answered  best  by  the 
old  reliable  reply :  "Keep  the  breed  you  like  the 
best  and  know  the  most  about.”  There  can  be  no 
other  answer  given  with  safety  and  fairness  unless 
one  happens  to  be  a  breeder  of  some  particular 
breed,  and  desires  to  promote  a  sale  of  breeding 
stock.  Also  the  relative  merits  of  purebred  vs. 
grade  sheep  become  a  matter  of  objective.  Gener¬ 
ally  purebred  stock  properly  cared  for  will  return 
better  profits  than  grades,  but  this  need  not  always 
be  the  best  bet  for  a  beginner. 

BEGINNING  WITH  SHEEP.— The  beginner  in 
sheep  raising  should  emphasize  the  production  of 
prime  lamb,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  flock  that  the  important  share  of  the 
income  is  derived.  Since  the  markets  seem  to  be 
holding  light  lambs  (70  to  SO  lbs.)  at  a  premium 
over  heavy  lambs  (90  to  110  lbs.)  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  desirable  to  acquire  the  largest  mutton  breeds, 
but  rather  to  strive  for  early  maturity.  Fifty-cent 
wool  has  its  advantages,  and  is  a  by-product  of  no 
small  account.  Wool  production  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  constitute  the  prime  objective.  Tyith  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  co-operative  wool  marketing  associations, 


sheep  growers  of  the  East  now  have  agencies 
through  which  they  can  at  least  obtain  the  maximum 
value  of  their  clip  rather  than  to  dispose  of  it  at 
sacrifice  prices  through  local  dealers.  The  sheep 
growers  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  several  other  Eastern  States  are  sup¬ 
porting  co-operative  grading  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  which  handle  this  product  to  good  advantage. 

RETURNS  FROM  CONTINUED  EFFORT.  —  In 
conclusion  it  seems  fitting  to  again  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  one’s  considering  to  change,  radically, 
from  one  established  type  of  farming  to  another. 
Such  a  step  requires  foresight,  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  proposed  undertaking,  and  courage.  We  must 
always  expect  that  as  one  particular  agricultural 
enterprise  shows  good  returns  for  the  capital  and 
labor  involved,  that  men  engaged  in  less  productive 
lines  will  drift  over  into  the  more  profitable  activi¬ 
ties.  This  condition  will  tend  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  prices  for  that  commodity.  Thus 
there  will  ever  be  a  certain  amount  of  changing  back 
and  forth,  all  of  which  tends  to  maintain  an  average 
condition,  which  is  the  state  under  which  most  of 
us  carry  on.  If  perseverance  in  agriculture  means 
anything  it  means  that  a  particular  farmer  should 
expect  to  reap  his  greatest  rewards  as  a  result  of 


continued  effort  along  some  special  lines  until  by 
exceptional  skill  he  is  able  to  produce  a  product 
which  is  superior  to  or  above  the  average.  Satis¬ 
factory  remuneration  for  exceptional  ability  should 
be  expected.  f.  e.  robertson. 


The  “Dry  Mix”  Spray  for  Peaches  j 

WE  have  a  number  of  questions  about  what  is 
known  as  the  “dry-mix”  spray  for  peaches. 
I  his  has  been  described  several  times,  yet  there  are 
always  people  who  overlook  such  matters.  Bulle¬ 
tin  239  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  gives  a 
good  statement  of  this  mixture  and  its  use.  It  was 
originally  used  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  as  a  substitute  for  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur. 

In  this  self-boiled  mixture  the  heat  of  the  lime  in 
slaking  cooks  the  sulphur  just  enought  to  make  it  use¬ 
ful  for  treating  peach  diseases  without  injuring  the 
tree  as  the  fully  boiled  mixture  would  do.  When 
used  as  a  Summer  spray  for  fighting  peach  scab  and 
similar  diseases  this  self-boiled  was  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  dry-mix  is  a  simpler  form  of  preparing 
the  spray.  Directions  for  making  the  dry-mix  are 
given  as  follows: 

Dry-mix  is  prepared  from  the  formula  which  re¬ 
quires  64  per  cent  of  fine  dusting  sulphur,  32  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime  and  4  per  cent  of  dry  calcium 
caseinate,  which  is  sold  under  various  trade  names. 
On  the  basis  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  the  formula  for 
dry-mix  is  as  follows:  100  lbs.  fine  grade  of  dusting 
•sulphur,  50  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  6)4  lbs.  dry  calcium 
caseinate. 

The  mixing  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation 
w  hich  can  be  done  at  home.  In  commercial  peach 
orchards  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use  some  form 
of  mixer.  They  are  economical  in  time  and  labor 
and  produce  a  better  mix  than  can  be  secured  in 
other  ways.  A  home-made  barrel  mixer,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  319,  built  according,  to  the  following  general 
directions  will  be  found  satisfactory.  'Concrete 
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mixers,  barrel  churns  or  other  devices  of  this  type 
have  also  been  used  satisfactorily. 

Procure  a  good  50-gallon  oak  barrel,  two  thin 
pieces  of  strap  iron,  two  1-in.  rods  1  ft.  long  and  a 
crank.  An  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  small  scoop  should  be  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel.  The  staves  cut  for  the  door  of  this 
opening  should  first  be  fastened  by  the  two  strips 
of  strap  iron.  The  door  is  hinged  and  then  padded 
in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the  fine  materials  can 
•escape.  The  two  iron  rods  are  split  at  one  end  to 
a  depth  of  2  in.  and  ea*?h  half  is  flattened  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  rod  so  that  they  will 
fit  the  heads  of  the  barrel  accurately,  after  which 
they  are  bolted  securely  to  the  heads  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ends  will  form  axles  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  heads  of  the  barrel.  To  mount  this  barrel,  a 
simple  method  is  to  bore  a  1-in.  hole  through  a  post 
about  4  ft.  from  the  floor  through  which  the  iron 
rod  opposite  the  crank  end  is  inserted.  A  suitable 
support  made  of  a  2x6  plank  notched  at  the  top  and 
properly  braced  will  hold  up  the  crank  end  of  the 
mixer. 

A  strong  box  2 y2  ft.  deep  with  the  same  length  and 
width  as  the  barrel  is  necessary  for  the  sieving  op¬ 
eration.  A  sieve  is  made  to  fit  into  this  box  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  flange  around  the  top 
of  the  sieve  supports  it  on  the  top  of 
the  box  and  permits  it  to  hang  in  the 
box.  The  sieve  should  be  made  of  1-in. 
lumber  6  in.  wide  and  the  wire  screen 
fastened  to  its  bottom  edge  should  be 
a  good  grade  of  brass  wire  screen  hav¬ 
ing  14  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Place  7  or  S  smooth  rocks  about  the 
size  of  an  apple  in  the  barrel  before 
adding  the  material.  These  rocks  act 
at  mixers  and  prevent  the  dry-mix 
from  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  In  a  50-gallon  barrel,  156  lbs.  of 
dry-mix  can  be  prepared  at  one  time. 
If  the  sulphur  and  lime  are  lumpy  they 
should  be  sieved  before  being  placed 
into  the  barrel.  First  place  50  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  and  6)4  lbs.  of  calcium 
caseinate  in  the  barrel  and  then  add 
100  lbs.  of  sulphur.  If  the  lime  is  added 
last,  considerable  dust  is  raised.  If  the 
materials  are  not  lumpy  they  can  be 
mixed  without  sieving.  After  mixing, 
the  material  should  be  placed  in  bags 
large  enough  to  hold  50  lbs.  Sulphur 
bags  are  not  suitable  for  storing  dry- 
mix  because  it  sifts  out.  A  50-lb.  paper  flour  bag 
or  a  cement  bag  is  recommended. 

The  proper  amount  for  each  spray  tank  is 
weighed  out  at  the  mixer  and  bagged,  thus  saving 
time  when  spraying  begins.  The  mixing  should  be 
done  before  the  spraying  season  opens  and  the  dry- 
mix  may  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  indefinitely.  It 
becomes  lumpy  after  a  period  of  storage,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  sieve  it  before  placing  it  in  the 
sprayer  tank. 

Two  different  methods  of  diluting  the  dry-mix 
have  been  tried.  With  an  overhead  intake  pipe  the 
dry-mix  has  been  poured  directly  into  the  inflow¬ 
ing  stream  just  above  the  tank  strainer.  The  sec¬ 
ond  method  is  to  fill  the  spray  tank  two-thirds  full 
of  water  and  while  the  agitator  is  running  pour  the 
dry-mix  directly  into  the  tank,  using  a  spray-gun 
with  the  disk  wire  open  to  spread  and  mix  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  water. 


Transferring  Bees  to  New  Hives 

I  have  two  swarms  of  bees  in  old-fashioned  hives.  Can 
they  be  transferred  to  new  patent  hives?  How  should 
I  proceed  to  do  it?  m.  k. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

HE  quickest  way  to  get  these  bees  into  movable 
frame  hives,  will  be  to  smoke  them  a  little,  then 
turn  the  hive  bottom  side  up,  then  proceed  to  drive 
most  of  the  bees  up  into  a  box  set  over  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  This  can  be  done  readily  by  smoking 
the  bees  and  drumming  on  the  sides  of  the  hive  with 
a  stick.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  most 
of  the  bees  up  in  the  box,  set  it  to  one  side  and 
proceed  to  cut  the  comb  loose  from  one  side  of  your 
box  hive.  This  you  can  do  with  a  long  knife  or  a 
cold  chisel  and  hammer,  and  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
combs  of  brood  and  tie  them  in  the  frames  of  your 
movable  frame  hive.  When  the  combs  are  in  the 
new  hive  place  it  on  the  stand  where  the  old  hive 
was,  and  dump  the  box  of  bees  in  front  and  let 
them  crawl  in.  This  should  be  done  during  a  honey 
flow,  as  there  is  danger  of  robbers  if  done  during  a 
scarcity  of  honey.  g.  w.  b. 
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Small  Tractor  Good 


WEIGHT  AND  POWER.  —  As  file  editor  lias 
called  on  tlie  small  tractor  users  for  the 
facts,  I  give  my  experience  with  it,  covering  the 
last  growing  season  and  the  present  one.  My  garden 
tractor  (or  whatever  you  call  it)  weighs  nearly  500 
lbs.  and  has  a  four  horsepower  engine  which  gives 
nearly  five  horsepower.  If  you  figure  it  out,  it  has 
100  lbs.  weight  for  each  horsepower  of  the  engine, 
which  seems  to  be  a  fair  rule  with  any  tractor  big 
or  little.  A  tractor  that  has  much  less  than  100  lbs. 
on  the  drive  wheels  for  each  horsepower  of  the 
engine  may  slip  its  wheels  on  a  heavy  pull.  If  it 
has  much  more  weight  than  100  lbs.  per  horsepower, 
it  may  have  to  drag  around  too  much  useless  weight, 
and  pack  the  ground  as  well. 

PLOWING  AND  CULTIVATING. — Above  all,  the 
tractor  must  be  the  right  size  for  its  job.  Mine  is 
just  heavy  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  do  a 
good  job  of  plowing.  Clay  sod  0  in.  wide  and  6  in. 
deep  gives  it  nearly  but 
not  quite  all  it  can  do. 

As  I  need  it  for  plowing 
and  all  jobs  down  to  the 
lightest  cultivating,  also 
belt  and  light  hauling 
jobs,  it  seems  to  be  just 
large  anough.  If  I  had 
to  plow  wider  and  deep¬ 
er  I  would  need  a  larger 
tractor.  If  I  could  get 
plowing  done  some 
other  way,  a  tractor 
about  half  as  large 
might  do  for  the  gener¬ 
al  cultivating.  It  has 
wide  wheel  rims  with 
large  cleats  and  I  find 
that  it  does  not  pack  the 
soil  as  narrow  wheels 
or  horses  would  do.  My 
experience  has  been 
that  the  cleats  actually 
•do  enough  cultivating 
on  their  own  account  to 
make  up  for  all  the 
packing  done  to  the  soil. 

It  cultivates  large  or 
small  plants  equally 
well  by  traveling  slowly 
with  the  small  plants, 
and  fast  to  throw  the 
dirt  between  the  large 
ones.  It  works  astride 
the  row  until  the  plants 
are  too  tall,  then  be¬ 
tween  rows. 

WHAT  THE  TRAC¬ 
TOR  DOES.— These  are 
the  principal  jobs  I 
have  put  it  to  success¬ 
fully  :  Plowing, _  disking, 
harrowing  with  shovels, 
cultivating  row  crops 
astride  or  between 
rows,  knocking  stalks, 
breaking  ridges,  weed¬ 
ing  with  sweeps,  hilling, 
light  hauling,  belt  work 
within  its  power.  I  have 
not  used  it  for  seeding 
or  multiple  row  culti¬ 
vating,  although  this  ought  to  be  a  good  combination 
with  such  crops  as  beets,  beans  or  onions.  I  mean 
eventually  to  use  it  to  spray  a  few  score  trees.  A 
pump  of  about  five  gallons  a  minute  capacity,  to 
supply  a  spray-gun,  can  be  mounted  on  the  tractor, 
and  run  by  the  engine,  while  a  barrel  or  small  tank 
of  solution  is  pulled  on  a  cart.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  it  does  with  one  gallon  of  gasoline:  Plow 
a  quarter  acre  6  in.  deep,  six  hours  deep  cultivation, 
vsaw  nearly  three  cords  of  wood,  haul  a  half  ton 
six  miles.  It  does  for  me  the  same  job  one  horse 
would  do  except  nip  the  plants  and  furnish  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  as  I  use  it  among  young  trees,  there  are 
seme  jobs  that  could  not  be  done  safely  with  a  horse. 
As  I  expected  I  found  that  it  is  a  piece  of  machinery, 
and  naturally  requires  a  little  reasonable  care,  but 
otherwise  is  trouble-free.  I  have  used  it  during 
the  recent  heat  wave  when  it  was  considered  a 
shame  to  take  a  horse  into  the  field.  I  did  not  pur¬ 
chase  my  tractor  until  I  knew  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
sidered  its  makers  all  right,  and  if  all  users  would 
do  this,  there  would  be  fewer  bad  reports  about  the 
small  tractor  as  a  class.  Pennsylvania  farmer. 


Demonstrating  Fused  Quartz  as  un  Aid  in  Production.  Fig. 


See  page  94S 


A  Commencement  Demonstration  of  the  Gentleness  of  Bees.  Fig.  321.  See  page  948 


Sorrel  as  a  Lime  Saver 

We  have  long  been  taught  that  sorrel  growing  thick¬ 
ly  on  a  field  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  sour  soil.  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  case  where  a  heavy  crop  of  this  sor¬ 
rel  had  been  plowed  under.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
chew  a  piece  of  sorrel  to  know  how  sour  it  is.  Yet 
on  this  place  where  the  sour  stuff  was  plowed  under  a 
crop  of  cabbage  looked  better  than  another  where  no 
sorrel  was  plowed  under.  Does  not  this  upset  a  lot 
of  this  talk  about  lime  and  a  sweet  soil?  J.  s.  c. 

NO,  not  when  you  come  to  study  it  all  out.  If 
anything  it  is  an  argument  for  lime.  It  is 
true  that  sorrel  usually  works  into  sour  land— like 
certain  kinds  of  moss.  Many  farmers  call  it  red-top 
and  consider  that  whenever  it  grows  thickly  lime 
should  be  used.  Yet  sorrel  is  not  entirely  a  sour 
soil  plant.  It  often  grows  strongly  close  to  lime¬ 
kilns,  where  the  waste  lime  screenings  are  dumped. 
The  fact  is  that  sorrel  seems  to  like  lime,  and  there 
is  a  reason  why  it  grows  strongly  in  soils  where  lime 
is  needed  for  most  crops.  The  sorrel  has  the  ability 
to  take  up  lime  which  could  not  be  easily  used  by 


other  crops — like  wheat  or  cabbage  or  Timothy.  The 
lime  in  the  soil  is  never  fully  exhausted.  When  we 
say  a  soil  is  sour  we  mean  that  the  available  lime 
has  been  used  up.  There  is  not  enough  actual  lime 
to  neutralize  the  acids — though  there  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  it  tied  up  in  soil  combinations 
which  the  ordinary  crops  cannot  use.  Now  sorrel 
has  the  power  to  enter  these  soil  combinations  and 
take  this  lime.  Thus,  it  can  make  a  good  growth  on 
sour  land,  when  other  plants  which  require  active 
or  available  lime  could  not  thrive.  The  sorrel  plant 
therefore  will  contain  quite  a  little  lime,  but  it  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  an  oxylate.  When  the  sorrel 
is  plowed  under  it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  decay, 
and  in  this  process  of  decay  the  oxylate  of  lime  may 
be  changed  to  the  carbonate — or  the  form  demanded 
by  other  plants.  Thus,  you  can  see  what  happens  in 
a  small  way.  The  sorrel  takes  from  the  soil  forms  of 
lime  which  other  plants  do  not  use,  and  which  could 
not  sweeten  the  soil.  Then  when  the  sorrel  decays 
this  form  of  lime  is  changed  into  a  new  form  which 
the  lime-loving  plants  can  use,  and  which  may  even 
have  some  little  effect  in  sweetening  the  soil.  When 


we  understand  this  we  can  readily  see  how  plowing 
under  the  sorrel  might  actually  make  that  soil  better 
fitted  for  other  crops.  There  are  some  other  plants, 
known  as  weeds,  which  play  something  of  the  same 
part,  and  which  some  day  will  be  used  to  gather 
plant  food.  For  example — the  common  ragweed.  We 
feel  very  sure  that  this  plant  has  power  to  utilize 
potash  to  good  advantage.  We  think  it  can  be  used 
to  follow  crops  where  potash  is  heavily  used,  and 
thus  make  a  good  green  manure  if  plowed  under 
before  it  goes  to  seed.  We  think  there  are  other 
so-called  weeds  which  will  some  day  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  along  this  line. 


“Synthetic”  Manure  is  the  Latest 

( ( QWNTHETIC”  manure  is  the  latest.  It  means 
O  a  product  much  like  animal  manure,  but  made 
by  a  chemical  process — without  feeding  hay  or  straw 
to  animals.  From  earliest  times  farmers  have  made 
“compost"  of  various  kinds  by  mixing  swamp  muck, 

straw,  weeds,  “anything 
that  will  rot,”  with  lime, 
and  letting  it  “get  het 
up”  or  ferment.  We  all 
know  that  by  adding 
hen  or  horse  manure  to 
this  compost  heap,  we 
get  a  quicker  and  warm¬ 
er  action  and  a  better 
product.  In  many  cases 
you  will  find  people  who 
have  a  small  garden, 
operating  a  compost  pile 
or  pit  to  great  advant¬ 
age.  They  will  have  a 
pit  or  little  cellar  lined 
with  concrete  to  hold 
water.  Tnto  this  they 
put  lawn  clippings, 
weeds,  straw,  vegetable 
trimmings,  old  sods  or 
garbage  and  pour  the 
chamber  slops  over  it. 
When  this  is  worked 
over  and  fined  it  makes 
a  very  good  substitute 
for  manure,  and  can  be 
greatly  improved  by 
adding  potash  and  acid 
phosphate. 

This  “synthetic”  ma¬ 
nure  seems  to  be  a  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  old 
compost  heap.  It  was 
worked  out  in  England 
as  one  result  of  the  war. 
Great  Britain  was 
combed  and  culled  for 
horses  needed  for  war 
purposes,  and  most  of 
the  beef  cattle  were 
killed  for  food.  At  the 
same  time  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  land  were 
plowed  and  planted  to 
grain  and  potatoes.  This 
gave  large  quantities  of 
straw,  and  led  to  a 
greater  need  of  manure. 
In  times  of  peace  this 
straw  would  have  been 
worked  into  manure  by 
livestock,  but  there  were  not  animals  enough  left  to 
take  care  of  the  straw.  Thus  chemistry  came  in  to 
make  this  “synthetic”  manure,  and  do  at  least  part 
of  the  work  formerly  done  by  animals.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  straw  is  built*  up  into  stacks  or  piles  with 
every  4  or  5  ft.  of  depth,  well  stamped  down,  water 
is  poured  or  sprayed  on  until  the  mass  is  thorough¬ 
ly  wet.  Then  chemicals  or  dry  soil  containing  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  are  scattered  over  the  pile — another 
layer  of  straw  put  on  and  so  on  until  the  stack  is 
finished.  The  bacteria  used  are  supposed  to  be 
much  the  same  as  those  which  operate  in  a  pile  of 
fermenting  manure.  They  are  cultivated  in  the 
laboratory  and  used,  as  we  suppose,  much  like  the 
bacteria  used  for  inoculating  seeds  or  when  inoculat¬ 
ed  sulphur  is  used.  The  result  is  that  the  straw  is 
broken  down  and  turned  into  a  product  much  like 
manure.  It  does  not  have  the  same  composition  as 
manure,  since  all  the  plant  food  it  contains  is  what 
was  in  the  straw,  while  manure  is  made  from  straw, 
hay  and  grain.. 

We  think  a  small  amount  of  chicken  or  horse  ma- 
( Continued  on  Page  949) 
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A  good  order  to  give  your 
building-material  dealer  is: 

“Send  me  as  much  sand,  gravel, 
or  crushed  stone,  and  ALPHA 
CEMENT  as  I  need  for  this  job.” 

Such  an  order  means  that  you 
are  building  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  substantial  and  permanent 
way., 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ironton,  Ohio 
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Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Agre  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 


leaves.  Rump  delivers  spray  under 
high-pressure  producing  fog -like 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs — pr 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment 
Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful  ** 

Triplex  Pump 

"  FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
B  625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  MotorCultivator  or  Lownmower  built 
for  Truck  Farmers,  Gardners,  Florists,  Nurse¬ 
rymen,  Berry  and  Fruit  Growers,  Suburban¬ 
ites.  Country  Estates.  Cemetaries,  Parks  and 
Lawn  work.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Standard  Engine  Company 

860  26th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


HARVEST  The  ^ 
EARLY  POTATO 
QUICKLY 

get  top-notch  price  by  using 
the  “Success  Junior”  Potato  Dig¬ 
ger.  It  is  a  remarkable  digger  for 
the  small  crop.  Gets  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  without  cutting,  and  leaves 
them  all  on  top  of  the  ground. 

The  “Success  Junior”  is  low 
priced  and  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season. 

We  also  make  the  Elevator  Dig¬ 
ger  with  Cross  Bottom  or  Riddle 
Bottom.  Ask  for  Catalog  225  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  line 
of  diggers. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  ym» 

Box  230  York,  Pa. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


MADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower  VSgfcl 

A  Practical  Proven  Power  Cul-  on 

tivator  for  Gardeners,  Suburb- 

anites.  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur-  "Free 

serymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Coun- 

try  Estates  and  Lawnwork.  S  Jpte 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

2565  University  Ave.,  S,  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


IT  O  R.  S  A.  L> 

ARebuilt  Merry  Garden  Tractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


Farmers  and  Speechifying 


“Good-bye,  then  !  And  don’t  forget  the 
incubator,  will  you?  And  be  sure  you 
remember  Wednesday’s  creamery  morn¬ 
ing.  You  better  set  the  alarm  clock, 
’cause — ” 

“Oh,  come  on,  come  on,  Mother !  Leave 
’em  be,  they’ll  get  along  all  right.  Here 
you  spoil  all  your  fun  worrying  and — ” 

Dad’s  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  crank.  Grrrrr — BRRRR  !  Round 
she  spun,  and  Mother  and  Dad  were  off 
to  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  Joe’s  commencement. 

The  class  play  was  line- — it  was  fine! 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  grand — it 
was  easy  to  understand.  And  then  came 
Commencement  Day  itself.  Dad  knew 
there  would  be  speeches,  and  his  shoes 
pinched  and  made  him  fidgety.  Those 
graduation  speeches!  He  knew  all  about 
’em — deep  stuff,  nobody  could  tell  what 
they  were  all  about,  even  the  hoys  and 
girls  speaking  ’em  couldn’t  tell  that. 
Mother  would  enjoy  it  all,  for  wasn’t  Joe 
on  the  platform?  But  she  was  prepared 
to  give  Dad  a  quiet  nudge  if  she  so  much 
as  saw  his  eye-winkers  droop. 

The  first  speaker  was  announced — “The 
Unexpected  Guest  in  the  Country  Home.” 
Where  was  that  smell  of  coffee  coming 
from?  If  they  weren’t  moving  a  whole 
stove  out  on  the  stage !  A  real  fire,  too  ! 
And  here  came  a  table  all  set,  nice  and 
pretty !  And  a  cupboard.  And  another 
table  with  bowls  and  egg-beater  and  so 
on — and  that  thing — “tea-cart,”  Mother 
whispered.  Then  the  speaker — pretty 
girl  in  a  white  apron.  “Why,  how  do 
you  do?  Come  right  in.  Dinner  is  al¬ 
most  ready.  No,  indeed,  it  won’t  he  any 
bother  at  all.”  Oh,  yes,  she  was  just 
pretending  some  folks  had  come  unexpect¬ 
edly.  My,  wasn’t  that  the  truth  on  a 
farm,  though?  You  never  could  tell  when 
somebody  might  drop  down.  Only  Mother 
knew  what  a  panic  of  excitement  the 
homemaker  was  thrown  into,  if  there 
wasn’t  enough.  Now  here  was  this  slip 
of  a  girl  telling  how  to  avoid  extra  work 
and  worry — and  here  she  was  resetting 
the  table,  and  actually  cooking  the  meal- 
right  there  on  the  stage!  During  the  ap¬ 
plause  that  followed  Mother  whispered, 
“I’m  going  to  fix  up  that  emergency  shelf 
the  minute  I  get  home.  And  the  first  meal 
I’m  going  to  start  in  on  your  table  man¬ 
ners  and  the  children’s,  too,  so  they’dl 
be  good,  company  or  not.” 

“  ’Tis  hard  to  remember  two  sets  of 
’em,”  Dad  agreed. 

But  what  was  all  this  carpentry  truck 
coming  on  the  stage?  “Houses  of  Ram¬ 
med  Earth”  was  the  announcement.  Dad 
had  long  been  thinking  his  family  de¬ 
served  a  new  house,  but  lumber  was  get¬ 
ting  scarce  and  brick  and  cement  were  so 
high  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  figure  out 
the  how.  'Now  here  was  a  substitute,  it 
seemed.  It  looked  like  a  pretty  good 
thing.  iSo  this  young  fellow  had  built 
a  little  house  as  an  experiment,  had  he? 
Right  on  the  campus.  Dad  must  go  and 
look  that  up  when  these  exercises  were 
over. 

-Now  what  was  the  next  act?  This 
was  as  good  as  vaudeville,  and  you 
learned  a  lot  more,  too.  “Utilization  of 
Dairy  By-products.”  Dad  had  often 
wondered  if  skim-milk  couldn’t  be  used 
for  something  besides  feeding  hogs  and 
calves.  He  knew  that  some  creameries 
just  poured  it  into  the  sewer.  Now,  it 
seemed,  they  were  taking  out  of  it  some¬ 
thing  called  casein,  that  was  used  in 
making  all  sorts  of  things.  The  speaker 
had  a  whole  tableful  of  them — glue,  dress¬ 
ing  for  paper  and  cloth,  artificial  silk 
stockings,  and  a  kind  of  stuff  called 
galilith  that  made  imitation  ivory  toilet 
sets  (expensive  things,  they  were),  and 
fountain  pen  handles,  billiard  balls,  but¬ 
tons  and  beads. 

“Mother !”  whispered  Dad,  “I  knew  old 
Bossy  fed  us,  but  I  didn’t  know  she  was 
dressing  us,  too !” 

“The  Gentleness  of  Bees.”  Dad  was 
scared  to  death  of  those  things.  So  was 
Mother.  She  had  thought  many  times 
that  she  might  make  some  extra  money 
with  a  hive  or  two,  seeing  she  had  her 
big  garden  anyway.  But  she  didn’t  want 
bees  around,  no  sir !  Surely  they  weren’t 
going  to  bring  any  out  on  the  stage  !  In¬ 
stinctively  she  slipped  her  arms  into  her 
coat  sleeves,  preparing  to  leave  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Oh,  my  soul !  There 
:ame  a  fellow  carrying  a  hive !  Oh.  well ! 
He  put  it  inside  a  big  wire  cage — all  safe 
so  far.  What  a  brave  girl  the  speaker 
was !  She  put  on  her  bee-veil  and  went 
into  the  cage — right  in  there  with  the 
bees !  And  the  way  she  explained  it, 
maybe  they  weren’t  so  fierce,  after  all. 
(She  forced  smoke  into  the  hive,  and  took 
it  all  to  pieces,  and  then  put  it  together 
again.  She  was  slow  in  her  movements, 
and  the  bees  lit  on  her  everywhere,  but 
they  didn’t  sting.  Now  she  was  coming 
out- — and  that  cage  full  of  loose  bees ! 
What  if  they  came  out,  too?  Oh,  my 
land  !  She  waved  them  away — -the  whole 
audience  was  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs 
— would  she  get  out  alone?  One  more 
gentle  wave,  she  opened  the  door,  stepped 
out,  closed  it  quickly — and  never  let  out 
a  bee.  The  audience  rippled  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  joined  in  hearty  applause.  Mother 
said  out  loud  between  claps,  “Maybe 
they’re  not  so  hard  to  handle.  Let’s  ns 
get  some.” 


“All  right,”  answered  Dad.  “I’d  just 
as  lief  take  care  of  ’em.” 

“But  I  think  I’d  kind  of  like  to  my¬ 
self.” 

Cheep !  Cheep !  Cheep !  What  was 
coming  now?  Chicks!  Three  lots  of 
them  in  a  glass  box.  “Fused  Quartz — 
an  Aid  in  Production,”  was  the  subject. 
Oh,  yes !  Dad  had  read  about  the  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  in  a  scientific  magazine,  but 
this  young  fellow  was  talking  about  it  so 
you  could  understand  what  it  was.  So 
this  stuff — fused  quartz— was  made  into 
-bulbs  and  lamps  for  treating  growing 
things,  plants  and  animals,  with  the  ultra¬ 
violet  ray.  Those  biggest  and  healthiest 
chicks  had  been  confined  to  the  poultry- 
house  the  entire  three  weeks  of  their 
lives,  but  they  had  had  the  greatest 
growth.  Queer  stuff,  this  fused  quartz. 
The  speaker  had  a  rod  of  it,  about  two 
feet  long,  bent  almost  at  a  right  angle. 
He  stuck  one  end  of  it  into  a  box  that 
had  an  electric  bulb  in  it.  When  hd 
turned  on  the  bulb,  the  light  appeared  at 
the  other  end  of  the  quartz  rod,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  stuff  transmits  light  even 
around  corners. 

“Well,  I  declare !”  said  Mother,  al¬ 
most  out  loud. 

“I  hope  those  mercury  lamps,  those 
ultra-violet  things,  will  soon  be  cheap 
enough  so  we  can  have  one  on  the  farm,” 
said  Dad. “Be  great  for  forcing  early 
Spring  vegetables.  Get  ahead  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

There  were  other  things  on  the  pro¬ 
gram — music,  and  a  long  talk  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  man,  and  the  giving  of  diplomas. 
But  Dad  didn’t  pay  much  attention.  He 
was  thinking  about  those  young  girls  and 
young  men  who  had  made  those  five 
speeches.  To  have  good  ideas  and  the 
ability  to  put  them  across  to  an  audience 
so  they’d  enjoy  listening  and  never  forget 
what  they  heard — that  was  a  real  gift. 
That  was  power.  Anyone  who  had  that 
could  make  a  crowd  do  things,  could 
swing  everything  his  way.  If  those  hun¬ 
dred  and  some  young  people  up  there  on 
the  platform  could  put  it  across  half  as 
well  as  their  representative  five,  if  they 
could  do  even  a  quarter  as  well,  it  meant 
this  School  of  Agriculture  was  sending 
out  a  hundred  and  some  young  men  and 
women  who  would  be  leaders  in  their 
home  communities.  No  use  talking,  power 
to  speak  meant  power  to  lead.  “And 
that,”  thought  Dad,  “is  what  we  farmers 
need- — leaders.  For  better  laws,  and  bet¬ 
ter  homes,  and  better  farming  condi¬ 
tions.” 

A  nudge  from  Mother — “Come  on.  Let’s 
go  up  and  congratulate  Joe.” 

“Yes,  sir!  I  want  to  congratulate  any 
boy  that  has  a  chance  to  go  fo  a  school 
that  trains  leaders.  Be  a  good  thing  if 
every  community  in  the  State  thad  at  least 
one  hoy  and  one  girl  here.  Then  agricul¬ 
ture  would  he  working  up  to  get  some¬ 
where.”  KATHERINE  KESTER. 


Bush  Fruits  in  Henyard 

On  page  848,  M.  F.  Parsons,  Great 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  asks  about  “Bush  Fruits 
in  Henyard.”  I  have  had  experience  with 
berries  and  cherries,  and  the  birds  eat 
the  fruit.  Growing  chicks  will  eat  the 
foliage  from  red  currants,  and  old  or 
young  will  eat  the  currants  before  they 
are  quite  ripe.  Where  there  is  tender 
grass  they  let  the  currant  leaves  alone, 
but  with  no  green  feed  they  strip  the 
bushes. 

My  brooder  yard  was  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard,  and  hawks  and  crows  hid  around 
in  the  trees  and  caught  my  chicks.  I 
had  a  patch  of  400  black  currants  and 
100  reds  near  by,  so  I  slid  the  brooder 
house  over  next  to  it  and  fenced  the 
chicks  in  it  for  yarding.  They  cleared 
up  the  grass,  such  as  came  on,  and  then 
stripped  the  red  currant  leaves  and  fruit, 
hut  did  not  touch  the  blacks.  Black  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  make  an  excellent  shade,  and 
hawks  cannot  get  at  them  under  the 
bushes.  The  currants  yield  less  than  the 
reds,  but  bring  a  price  enough  higher  to 
even  it  up.  I  have  had  blacks  that  did 
not  fruit  well,  but  now  I  have  a  variety 
that  was  brought  from  England  hy  a 
neighbor  and  they  yield  very  well. 

Michigan.  h.  h.  iiutchins. 


Canning  Summer  Squash 

At  last  I  have  succeeded  in  canning 
Summer  squash  so  that  it  is  just  as  good 
as  fresh  cooked.  Prepare  the  squash  just 
as  if  you  were  going  to  serve  it  on  the 
table,  put  it  through  a  ricer,  season  with 
sale  and  pepper  and  butter,  then  pack  in 
cans,  without  water,  adjust  rubbers  and 
lids  and  process  three  hours,  then  seal. 
I  always  let  it  stand  open  several  hours 
before  serving,  as  it  regains  its  true 
flavor.  mrs.  A.  c.  i. 


A  stranger  who  was  rather  deaf  en¬ 
tered  a  little  Scotch  church.  He  seated 
himself  in  a  front  pew  and  placed  an 
ear-trumpet  on  his  knee.  An  elder  of  the 
kirk,  who  had  never  seen  an  ear-trumpet, 
watched  him  with  grave  suspicion.  When 
the  minister  entered,  the  man  lifted  the 
trumpet  from  his  knee,  but  before  be 
could  adjust  it  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  heard  the  indignant  elder  say¬ 
ing  :  “One  toot  an’  ye’re  oot.”  —  Every¬ 
body’s. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Houses  were  blown  down,  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications  were 
wrecked  and  many  autos  were  lifted  from 
the  State  highway  by  a  windstorm  be¬ 
tween  Havana  and  San  Jose,  Ill.,  June 
14. 


A  Trying  Season. — The  drought  that 
regularly  affliobs  us  some  time  during 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  is  upon  us 
now  in  May,  the  month  of  lush  growth 
of  all  the  plant  world.  Since  Spring  of¬ 
ficially  began,  abnormal  temperatures 
have  vexed  us,  extreme  coolness  alternat¬ 
ing  with  extreme  heat,  and  with  them 
came  the  drought,  imperceptible  for  long, 
but  as  May  merged  into  June  the  heat 
became  torrid.  From  the  Rockies  to  the 
Atlantic  the  land  'bent  its  head  under 
skies  of  tropical  intensity,  while  the 
drought,  aided  by  strong  winds,  exacted 
more  and  still  more  of  the  life  blood  of 
all  vegetation,  already  drooping  under  a 
pitiless  sun.  To  walk  about  and  observe 
the  sufferings  of  these  dumb  children  of 
the  soil  is  distressing.  The  soil  may  be 
full  of  fertility,  but  without  moisture  to 
liquefy  it,  the  minute  mouths  of  the  roots 
cannot  absorb  it.  To  them  as  to  us 
water  is  an  essential  of  life.  But  the  out¬ 
law  weeds  endure  the  sun  like  the  nomads 
of  the  Sahara.  Outlaws  though  we  may 
consider  them,  they  have  a  divine  mis¬ 
sion.  Theirs  it  is,  aided  by  insects,  to 
keep  keen  and  capable  man’s  energies  by 
ceaseless  attack  upon  domesticated  vege¬ 
tation  ;  theirs  also  to  keep  ceaseless  ward 
to  prevent  any  nakedness  of  the  earth,  for 
Nature  abhors  naked  soil  as  she  does  a 
vacuum,  and  it  is  the  function  of  weeds 
and  grass  to  hasten  to  re-elothe  any  ex¬ 
posure  to  man’s  desolating  processes.  Soil 
nakedness  means  the  starvation  of  the 
bacteria  through  whose  activities  plant 
food  is  manufactured.  Like  a  wise  mother. 
Nature  has  an  army  of  emissaries  which 
she  can  set  instantly  at  work  when  un¬ 
ruly  man  makes  bare  her  domain. 

Fruit  Crops.  —  Peaches  in  favored 
localities  in  this  district  are  a  good  crop, 
a  wonder  of  recuperative  power,  for  last 
year  the  trees  bent  under  their  loads 
which  were  not  usually  lightened  by  thin¬ 
ning.  Notwithstanding  that  enormous 
tax  on  their  vitality  they  greet  us  again 
with  full  arms  when  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  an  apple,  pear  or  plum  would 
have  demanded  a  year  of  rest.  The  May¬ 
flower  ripens  here  the  first  of  June,  well 
colored  and  flavored.  They  sell  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bushel.  Cherries  were  also 
fruitful.  The  standard  market  sorts  are 
the  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency, 
the  last  Richmond  passing  the  baton  of 
ripeness  to  the  first  Montmorency  like 
some  relay  runners,  thus  extending  the 
season  of  their  fruit  for  the  full  length 
of  both  varieties.  Cherries  sell  for  40 
and  50  cents  per  gallon.  Apples  are 
seriously  reduced  by  twig  blight,  due,  I 
presume,  to  failure  to  destroy  the  aphis 
on  the  buds  by  delaying  the  dormant 
spray  till  buds  showed  green,  and  failure 
again  in  th e*.elus ter  bud  stage.  The  best 
set  of  fruit  I  find  on  the  San  Jacinto  and 
Kinnaird’s  Choice,  a  Winesap  seedling  of 
the  same  high  color  but  flattish  in  shape. 
Stayman  'has  a  moderate  crop,  Winesap 
a  very  low  percent.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  a  dust  mulch  with  cultivator  and 
drag  between  the  grape  and  raspberry 
rows.  A  board  has  been  fastened  to  the 
rear  of  a  twelve-toothed  cultivator  that 
erases  the  marks  of  the  teeth  and  leaves 
the  ground  smoothed  down  level.  The 
grape  crop  is  short,  caused,  I  guess,  by 
weather  conditions  unfavorable  to  pollina¬ 
tion.  Raspberries  are  a  full  crop.  The 
blacks  and  the  red  St.  Regis  begin  to 
ripen  together  and  the  greater  part  of 
Cuthbert  ripens  after  the  blacks  are  gone. 
It  is  the  late  Cuthbert  that  has  most  to 
fear  from  the  present  drought. 

Managing  tiie  Work. — Potato  fields 
are  (Showing  distress  signals  and  the 
price  of  tubers  is  climbing  rapidly,  from 
1  vl-oO  per  100  lbs.  to  $1.50  per  bushel, 
with  new  crop  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  Oats 
that  love  a  cool  wet  Spring  reveal  the 
touch  of  dry  weather  in  their  short  stems. 
Corn,  where  well  cultivated,  is  withstand¬ 
ing  the  drought  bravely.  With  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  hoeing  about  all  done  and  the 
weeds  cowed  by  the  drought  into  un¬ 
usual  passive  behavior  it  is  really  be¬ 
coming  difficult  to  find  work  to  keep  the 
hired  man  busy  all  day,  so  he  has  con¬ 
sented  to  work  only  of  mornings  till  rain 
makes  other  work  possible.  This  hired 
man  is  really  a  very  well-to-do  retired 


farmer  who  owns  a  nice  home  near  the 
State  Teachers’  College.  His  spare 
rooms  rent  to  students  for  a  monthly  in¬ 
come  of  seventy  dollars  and  his  energetic 
wife  makes  a  very  capable  house  man¬ 
ager.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


“Synthetic”  Manure  is  the 
Latest  , 

(Continued  from  page  947) 
nure  and  lime  would  break  up  the  straw 
in  .about  the  same  way,  but  this  plan  of 
adding  bacteria  'might  be  profitable  in 
places  where  no  livestock  is  kept.  On  the 
western  wheat  fields  it  was  quite  custom¬ 
ary  to  burn  the  straw  stacks  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  ashes  were  scat¬ 
tered,  but  the  soils  lost  humus  or  organic 
matter,  and  slowly  failed  at  wheat  prod¬ 
uction  unless  clover  was  produced  and 
plowed  under.  This  “synthetic”  manure 
might  help  in  such  conditions  by  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  straw,  making  less  labor 
to  handle  it  and  still  giving  most  of  the 
humus  back  to  the  soil. 


DOMESTIC.  —  Immediate  steps  to 
break  the  British  monopoly  on  crude  rub¬ 
ber,  the  high  price  of  which  has  forced 
up  the  price  of  tires  and  other  rubber 
products,  will  be  taken  by  the  big  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  definite  program,  adopted  by 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
calls  for  retrenchment  in  manufacturing 
tires  and  rubber  products,  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  measure.  Permanent  relief 
will  be  sought  through  a  plan  to  invest 
American  capital  in  the  growing  of  rub¬ 
ber  in  Dutch  possessions. 

Fire  starting  in  a  boys’  club  house 
June  11  destroyed  about  50  cottages  in 
Nahant,  Mass.  Estimates  placed  the 
damage  at  $350,000.  Half  of  the  cottages 
were  occupied. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  basin  at  Mas- 
sena  Point,  N.  Y..  was  free  of  ice  for 
the  first  time  since  last  Flail,  June  12.  The 
hot  weather  melted  away  the  floes  which 
had  been  piled  high  on  the  banks. 

The  result  of  an  investigation  into  the 
explosion  and  fire  which  destroyed  the 
pleasure  yacht  Crystal  off  the  coast  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  12,  and  killed 
five  persons  and  injured  three  others,  has 
been  forwarded  to  United  States  Attorney 
Walter  Winne  at  Trenton  by  Frank  J. 
Harrold,  chief  of  the  Atlantic  County  de¬ 
tectives.  The  government  is  expected  to 
place  the  blame  fof  the  accident  and  to 
take  appropriate  action.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fire  and  explosion  was  caused  by 
a  lighted  match  being  tossed  into  the 
gasoline  storage  tank  after  a  member  of 
the  party  had  lighted  a  cigar  or  a  ciga¬ 
rette. 

Charging  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  in  the  hair  of  cattle 
by  various  tanning  concerns,  the  govern¬ 
ment  J une  13  filed  suit  at  Chicago  against* 
120  corporations,  five  partnerships  and  39 
individuals.  The  Tanners’  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  the  National  Retarder  Company, 
the  California  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Textile  Fabric  Corporation,  all 
with  headquarters  in  one  building  there, 
are  among  the  defendants.  The  bill  of 
complaint  charges  that  the  other  com¬ 
panies  hold  stock  in  the  Tanners’  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  and  control  95  per  cent  of 
the  industry,  handling  50.000,000  lbs.  of 
cattle  and  calf  hair,  while  the  so-called 
independents  'handle  less  than  4,000.000 
lbs.  The  combination  is  charged  with 
price  fixing  and  other  monopolistic  ac¬ 
tivities,  making  it  virtually  impossible 
for  independent  concerns  to  compete. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education 
Matzen  has  received  a  letter  from  Federal 
Prohibition  Director  Thomas  for  Nebras¬ 
ka,  which  encloses  a  complaint  from  A.  L. 
Shamblin,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Blane  County,  relative  to  illustrations  in 
the  school  text  books  of  a  distilling  appar¬ 
atus  and  information  as  to  the  method  by 
which  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
made.  The  Prohibition  Director  said  he 
did  not  know  whether  this  was  an  actual 
violation  of  the  State  Prohibitory  Law 
which  forbids  advertising  any  receipt  or 
formula  fdr  manufacture  of  liquor,  but  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  believed  anything  of  the  kind 
should  be  discouraged. 

In  an  all-day  liquor  raid  in  the  Italian 
districts  of  Chicago  June  14,  an  army  of 
policemen  arrested  more  than  200  per¬ 
sons  and  seized  scones  of  stills  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons  of  moonshine,  wine  and 
mash.  At  the  same  time  police  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  were  arresting  all  known 
gunmen,  with  orders  to  kill  if  resisted. 
Two  dozen  armed  men  were  taken.  The 
drives  were  a  result  of  the  killing  of  two 
detectives  June  13  in  a  fight  with  liquor 
runners.  During  the  week  five  policemen 
were  murdered.  (State’s  Attorney  Crowe 
demanded  40  more  Judges  for  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Courts  during  the  Summer  and  re¬ 
quests  Judges  to  give  up  their  vacations. 


A  sedan  car,  a  reservoir  of  liquor  which 
ha'd  100  gallons  of  alcohol  in  fiat  copper 
tanks  concealed  between  the  upholstery 
and  the  top  of  the  car  and  the  rear  seat, 
was  seized  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  June  14 
by  Motorcycle  Policeman  George  Rob¬ 
bins.  The  flow  of  alcohol  was  controlled 
by  a  faucet  beneath  the  floorboards  near 
the  battery.  Two  men  in  the  car  were  ar¬ 
rested.  They  said  they  were  Harry 
Greenburg  of  621  Harrison  Avenue,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Harry  Bloom  of  1180  Deacon 
Street,  Brookline,  Mass.  Robbins  shot 
five  times  at  Greenburg. 

June  16  an  excursion  train  on  the  Del¬ 
aware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road  was  derailed  by  debris  washed  on 
the  track  by  a  storm  at  Rockport,  N.  J. 
Although  the  cars  were  of  steel,  the 
breaking  of  steam  pipes  in  the  locomotive 
and  the  chance-directed  manner  in  which 
the  first  three  cars  climbed  upon  the  over¬ 
turned  engine  combined  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  wrecks  in  the  East 
in  recent  years.  Except  for  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  pipes,  sending  a  scalding  fog 
of  steam  hissing  and  roaring  through  the 
twisted  jumble  of  steel  and  wood,  the 
death  list  would  have  been  small.  Scores 
of  men,  women  and  children,  trapped  in 
the  wreckage  were  terribly  scalded.  De¬ 
spite  heroic  efforts  at  rescue,  little  could 
be  done  for  them  until  the  steam  exhaust¬ 
ed  itself.  The  train  was  bound  from 
Chicago  to  Hoboken,  carrying  182  tour¬ 
ists  who  were  scheduled  to  sail  on  the 
steamship  Republic.  Most  of  them  were 
well-to-do  German-Amerieans  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Forty-four  were  killed  and  about 
50  injured. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  24-26. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  annual  meeting;  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

June  29-Ju'ly  4. — ‘Eighth  annual  poul¬ 
try  judging  school,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-9. — 'Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
■fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
IS  vrftpimF*  N  Y 

Sept.  22-26.— Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead.  N.  Y. 

(Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Twelve  mixed  plants,  not  less  04  CD 

than  four  varieties,  for .  v  I  .UU 

Our  catalog  lists  the  best  kinds — old 
and  new. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


JAMES  PILLOW 


19£>  VARIETIES 
Write  for  Price  List. 

Cold  Sprlng-on-Hudeon,  N.  Y, 


Millinnc  nf  Acfpr— ' Cabbage.  Cauliflower,  Turnip 
(TltlllOTIS  01  ASICI  Also  transplanted  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  20  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


Bud  WITH  Newbark 

Make  certain  of  healthy  trees.  Transform  thorn 
apple,  wild  apple,  and  barren  trees  already  accli¬ 
mated  into  fruitful  trees.  Bud  several  varieties  on 
one  tree  quickly  with  Newbark.  It’s  lower-^J  fflf) 


priced  and  more  efficient  than  grafting  wax — J 


learn  Ho 


the  old  orchard  Trees 
’those  grand  old  shade  Trees 
Prolong  their  usefulness  for  many  years. 
You-or  your  gardener-can  do  it  easily. 

Be  Your  Own  Tree  Surgeon 

Mg&gS,  -a  natural  tree  salve. 
Is  an  antiseptic,  plastic  preparation 
quickly  applied,  to  protect  all 
Wounds  of  bark  or  limb.  It  kills 

and  keeps  out  germ  infections,  parasites,  insects, 
fungus  growths  and  tree  diseases.  Slays  plastic. 

Will  nol  crack.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  proposition  to  dealers , 
agents  and  salesmen. 

24-28  Orchard  R4,  cunton,  H.Y. 


nn  RKWBAKK  CO. 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘■WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT" 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


Established.  1880 

45  Years  of  Continuous  Service  t 

fSSSrU 


\Tt*ue  to 


Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  Illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
ahd  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  t  he 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  tho  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the  trees.  Asic 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Brothers. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Cherry  St..  Dansvilie,  N.Y. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants 

Best  varieties  pot-grown  and  runner  Strawberry  plants; 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants;  Asparagus,  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Egg  Plant;  Pepper,  Beet,  Onion,  Leek,  Parsley,  Sweet 
Potato,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach  plants;  Delphinium, 
Columbine,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Pyrethrurn,  Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  65  other,  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
that  will  bloom  this  summer,  all  perfectly  hardy.,  living 
outdoors  during  winter;  Aster,  Salvia,  Pansy,  Zinnia, 
Verbena,  Straw-flower  and  16  oilier  kinds  of  annual 
flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and  Canna  bulbs;  Roses 
Privet,  Barberry.  Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


PI  A  NTS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS  OR  PARCEL  POST  SI 

*  X_.r-V1Y  lO  Per  100  BOO  1.000  perM. 


— - - -  —  —  .  m  i uu  uuu  i.uuu  pur  in , 

Cabbage  . $0.30  $0.80  $1.25  $1.10 

Cauliflower . 65  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Tomato . 40  1.00  1.50  1.25 

Pepper  . 75  2.00  3.50  3.25 

Sweet  Potato..  .60  1.75  3.00  2.50 

Celery . 50  1.50  2.50  2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market, 

■  RED  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

per  thousand  for  Early  Plants  and  $2  per 
thousand  for  Red  and  Danish  Ball  Head  Plants,  F. 

O.  B.  c.  J.  STAFFORD.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Phone  1F4 


SAVOY  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  $1.25 

MATCHLESS  AND  STONE  TOMATOES.  » 1 .50  per  thous¬ 
and.  Write  for  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

EST.  OF  M.  N.  BORGO  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants  mefpo%.2C6?hY<$- 

$3.26.  Cauliflower,  500  for  $2  ;  1,000—  $3.00 

DAVID  UODWAY  Hnrtly,  Delaware 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Early  Jersey ,  Flat  Dutch.  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Danish  Bailhead.  1,000 — 01.75;  500— 
$1.10;  300— 7 5c, Prepaid.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM, Franklin, Virginia 


For  Sale-GOW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS 

Straight  or  mixed.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

SIMPSON  BROS.  Milford,  Delaware 


GUARANTEED,  recleaned,  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  del’d  to  your 
station,  *2.75  per  bu.  Judy  Bros.,  Greenwood,  Del 


125  Strong  Rlants,  3  colors,  $1,  Prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  Y 


Tfft  Blooming.  Gladlaoln,  $1;  no2aliko.  12  Dab  lias,  $1.  Oan- 
nas.  Catalogue.  A.  Sherman, Chlcopoo  Falls,  Maun. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Hue. 
1539-1549  Covert  SI.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

New  York  State  for  a  few  weeks  fur¬ 
nished  very  few  fruits  or  vegetables,  but 
the  production  season  has  again  come 
around  in  the  upper  and  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley  sections.  They  are  already 
shipping  some  cherries,  which  averaged 
about  17c  a  quart  for  sweet  varieties, 
and  gooseberries  averaged  about  20c  a 
quart.  Strawberries  from  New  York 
State  have  been  bringing  good  prices, 
good  stock  ranging  20  to  30c  a  quart 
with  some  selling  outside  of  this  range 
according  to  quality.  Raspberries  are 
also  arriving  from  New  York  State  as 
well  as  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
the  market  holding  fairly  steady  at  15  to 
25c  a  pint. 

Potato  receipts  have  been  heavy, 
amounting  to  over  700  carloads  for  the 
week  or  the  equivalent  of  one  day’s  ship¬ 
ping  for  the  entire  country  during  a 
moderate  movement.  Most  of  the  old 
crop,  nearly  200  carloads,  were  from 
Maine  and  only  27  carloads  were  received 
from  New  York  State.  'North  and  South 
Carolina  were  heavy  contributors  of  new 
potatoes,  but  South  Carolina  is  practical¬ 
ly  done,  North  Carolina  will  soon  be 
cleaning  up  and  the  Eastern  Shore  dis¬ 
trict  will  soon  be  shipping  heavily.  Qld 
potatoes  found  a  dull  market  and  new 
potatoes  were  irregular  with  .$5  a  barrel 
about  top  for  well  graded  stock.  Receipts 
of  carrots  were  heavy  and  market  dull 
and  beets  sold  slowly.  The  trade  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  asparagus  during  the  long  spell 
of  hot  weather  and  prices  dropped  to  low 
figures,  but  with  lighter  receipts  a  firmer 
market  soon  developed.  The  hot  weather 
caused  peas  to  come  in  from  New.  Jer¬ 
sey  with  a  rush,  but  many  were  ordinary 
to  poor  in  quality.  Really  good  string 
beans  sold  fairly  well.  A  little  York 
State  celery  was  received.  Cabbage  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light  and  is  one  of  the  crops 
for  which  there  has  been  a  good  demand, 
prices  ranging  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  a  moderate  decrease  in  egg 
receipts  during  the  week  and  the  market 
continued  very  irregular.  While  there 
was  a  moderate  advance  on  fancy  stock, 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  was  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  hot  weather  and  trading 
on  average  offerings  was  quiet.  Some 
closely  selected  nearby  eggs  brought  top 
quotations  and  Pacific  Coast  whites  fully 
equaled  the  nearby  eggs  in  price,  but 
most  trading  on  nearby  whites  was  re¬ 
ported  at  35c  downward.  The  cold  stor¬ 
age  movement  continues  quite  liberal. 
During  the  first  half  of  June  nearly  152,- 
000  cases  of  eggs  were  put  into  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  124,000  cases,  a  year 
ago  during  the  same  period,  making  over 
1,235,400  cases  on  hand  this  season  on 
June  15.  Total  holdings  for  the  United 
States  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  June  1  show  7,- 
707,000  cases  on  hand,  a  year  ago,  6,875,- 
000  cases.  The  five-year  average  is 
given  at  0,902,000  cases. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition  or  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  arrivals 
the  middle  of  the  week.  While  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  irregular  and  prices  sagged  with 
the  liberal  supplies,  the  demand  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  practically  clean  up  the  market, 
leaving  it  in  good  condition  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  week.  Express  live 
fowl  found  a  ready  outlet,  but  White 
Deghorns  were  oiften  poor  and  a  wide 
range  in  prices  prevailed.  Broilers  have 
been  in  very  heavy  supply  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  the  values  which  had 
been  prevailing.  The  market  cleared  fair¬ 
ly  well,  however,  with  colored  broilers 
selling  around  42c  a  pound.  Deghorns 
were  a  little  too  plentiful  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  maintaining  prices. 
Long  Island  ducks  weakened. 

Fresh  killed  poultry  held  steady  to  firm. 
Receipts  of ‘ fresh  killed  broilers  were  light 
and  the  demand  was  very  good,  especial¬ 
ly  for  fancy  large  stock  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2  lbs.  Small  poor  stock, 
as  usual,  found  a  slow  market.  Nearby 
broilers,  iced,  ranged  40  to  45c,  occasion¬ 
ally  higher  for  the  best,  some  poor  going 
.slowly  around  35c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  in  New  York  were  light, 
but  about  sufficient  to  meet  requirements. 
High  grade  hay  met  a  good  demand  and 
the  average  run  was  kept  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  Rye  straw  was  in  active  de¬ 
mand.  Recent  official  reports  indicate  a 
reduction  of  16  per  cent  in  the  crop  of 
tame  hay,  the  total  crop  for  the  United 
States  being  forecast  at  82,000,000  tons, 
compared  with  9S, 000, 000  tons  last  year. 
Severe  reductions  were  reported  in  the 
North  Central  States  from  Ohio  west¬ 
ward  to  Iowa  and  north  to  Minnesota, 
the  decrease  in  seven  States  within  that 
area  amounting  to  about  one-third  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  4Gc;  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 


Eggs. — 'Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  pullets’ 
eggs,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Cheese. — 'Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit's  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bunch,  12y2e;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
5c ;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ;  celery,  10c ; 
endive,  pk.,  25c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can, 
12c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston,  head, 
12c;  onions,  bu.,  $2;  picklings,  qt.,  15c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  70c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  seed  potatoes,  bu., 
75c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  5c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  25c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
30c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  15c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu., 
50c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs., 
lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1  y2  lbs., 
lb.,  45c ;  squabs,  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hambnrg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c  ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  23‘c ;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $6 ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  l'b.,  5y2c. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  18c;  heavy,  lb..  15  to 
16c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Ducks,  lb.,  40c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  28  to  34c;  broilers,  38  to  45c;  geese, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  60c; 
broilers,  lb.,  70  to  75c. 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  33  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  strawberries, 
qt.,  30  to  40c ;  per  crate,  $8  to  $9 ;  as¬ 
paragus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  leaf,  head, 
4  to  6c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  35c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  spinach,  bunch,  40  to  50c. 

Honey,  qt.,  60  to  75'c ;  maple  svrup, 
gal..  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $29;  No.  2, 
$18  ;  No.  3,  $12. 

Corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.80. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  19c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  heavy, 
lb.,  14  to  15c;  baby  lambs,  l'b.,  35  to  38c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  mutton, 
lb.,  14  to  16c;  veal,  l'b..  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  32  to  35c ;  colored,  lb.,  35  to  38c ; 
fowls,  lb..  White  Leghorns,  20  to  25c; 
colored,  lb.,  25  to  28'c;  stags,  l'b.,  18  to 
20c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  pigeons, 
each,  20  to  25c ;  ducks,  l'b.,  20  to  25c ; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
unsalted  butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  35 
to  38c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Ben  Davis,  $lJ50  to  $1.75  ;  strawberries, 
crate,  $13  to  $15;  qt.,  40  to  48c;  aspara¬ 
gus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  75  to  80c;  beet  greens,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  per  hamp¬ 
er,  $3.75;  endive,  doz.  heads.  25  to  30c; 
peppers,  green,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
green  peas,  bu.,  $7  to  $8;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  horseradish,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  35c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35e;  radishes, 
basket,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  bu.,  25 
to  50c. 

Maple  sugar,  lb..  25c;  honey,  strained 
clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  qt.,  60  to  75c; 
strained  honey,  5-lb.  pail's,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb, 
clover,  24-sec.  case,  $5  ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
24-sec.  case,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  hic-korynuts,  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $9;  white  marrow,  $8;  Nova 
Scotia,  marrow.  $9;  red  kidney.  $9; 
white  kidney,  $7.50 :  pea,  $5.50 ;  medium, 
$5.50;  yellow  eye.  $5.50. 

Hides,  bull  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  steers, 
No.  1,  te ;  No.  2,  6e ;  cows  and  heifers, 
No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  sheep  skins,  each, 
$1  to  $2 ;  Spring  lambs,  25  to  50c ;  shear¬ 


lings,  15  to  50c;  calf,  No.  1,  16e;  No.  2, 
14%c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c. 

Wheat,  $1.70  to  $1.75  ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.28 
to  $1.30 ;  oats,  62  to  63c ;  rye,  $1.20  to 
$1.27. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $19  to 
$21 ;  medium,  $18  to  $20 ;  Timothy,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $16; 
Alsike,  $15  to  $16. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $16 ;  No. 
2,  $15;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $26;  oat  straw, 
ton,  $13 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $13. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  dry  weather  is  creating  havoc  with 
shallow-rooted  garden  plants.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  which  had  become  quite  cheap,  are 
disappearing,  with  the  local  crop  just  due. 
Western  melons  are  cheaper. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  42  to  49c ;  dairy,  36  to 
40e ;  common,  28  to  29c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
36c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  33  to  35c; 
State  and  western  candled,  32  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  27  to  31c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  50  to  60c ;  capons,  43  to  47c ;  old 
roosters,  22  to  25c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  40  to  42c ;  fowls,  25  to  27c ; 
broilers,  40  to  45c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — -Apples,  steady  ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  western  Wine- 
sap,  box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  southern, 
bbl.,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5.50 
to  $6;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  scarce  ; 
southern,  6-basket  carrier,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
cantaloupes,  lower ;  California,  standard 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25.  Watermelons,  firm; 
each,  75c  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — ‘Cherries,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  box,  $3.75  to  $4;  plums,  southern, 
crate,  $2.60  to  $3  ;  apricots,  box,  $4  to  $5. 
Strawberries,  scarce ;  home-grown,  crate, 
$7.75  to  $10.  Blackberries,  steady  ;  crate, 
$6  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ; 
California,  50-lb.  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ; 
Egyptian,  sack,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Vegetables,  steady;  asparagus,  2-lb. 
bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hampers.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  beets,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  doz.  bunches, 
90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
carrots,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.75 ;  cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3;  eggplant,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  let¬ 
tuce,  home-grown,  box,  25c  to  $1 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Iceberg,  crate,*  $2.75  to  $4 ;  par¬ 
sley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  peas, 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  peppers,  Florida, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $4.75 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75e ;  tomatoes,  Texas,  flat,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Sweets. — ‘Honey,  active;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c;  case,  $3  to 
$4.50.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  29c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $33.50;  middlings,  $35.50;  red-dog, 
$46;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.50;  oilmeal, 
$46.50;  hominy,  $42.75;  gluten,  $42.20; 
oat  feed,  $11.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  18,  1925. 

In  effect  June  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.80;  Class  2B.  $1.95;  Class  2C,  $1.90; 
Class  3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class 
3C  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class  3B,  $1.65. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 

. $0.43y2  @$0.44 

Good  to  choice  . 

. 40 

@  .43 

Lower  grades  . 

. 38 

@  .39 

New  Zealand  .  .  . 

. 43 

@  .44 

Packing  stock  . . 

. 20 

@  .31 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh 

fancy .  $0.23 

@$0.24 

Average  run  .  . .  . 

. 21 

,@  -211/2 

EGGS 


White,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.43 


Medium  to  good  . 

.  .33® 

.39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . 

.  .40® 

.41 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .35  @ 

.36 

Common  to  good . 

.  .28® 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.42 

Roosters  . 

.  .16® 

.17 

Turkeys  . 

.  .25® 

.30 

.15® 

.20 

Geese  . 

.  .10@ 

.15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.46 

Common  to  good . 32  @  .40 


Chickens,  best . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 27 @  .34 

Broilers  . 35  @  .48 

Roosters . 16@  .19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 51  @  .55 

6  to  7  lbs . 46@  .50 

Small  and  slips . 35@  .40 

Ducks . 16  @  .22 

Ceese . 15@  .20 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz _  5.50®  6.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50®  5.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50®  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00®  1.50 


COUKTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  prime . 12®  13 

Culls . 07®  TO 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50®  11.25 

Bulls  .  4.75®  5.65 

Cows  .  3.50®  6.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.00®  13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00®  9.00 

.  5.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.75 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  y2- bbl.  basket  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  5-doz.  crate 

Bu.  basket  . 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . . 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu.  . . 
Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  .  . 

Turnips,  bn . 

Watercress,  100  bunches 


. .  .  $1.00@$5.00 
...  1.00@  1.50 
.  .  .  2.00®  2.25 
•  •  .  1.00®  1.75 
...  1.00@  1.50 
...  .75®  3.25 

...  1.75®  2.50 
. .  .  10.00@12.00 
.  . .  .50@  .75 

. ..  2.00®  3.00 
...  1.00®  1.50 
...  .50@  1.50 

...  2.00®  4.15 
...  1.001®  1.75 
.  . .  1.50®  3.00 
. . .  1.50@  4.00 
.  . .  2.00®  2.75 
.  ..  2.50®  3.00 
.  . .  .50®  .75 

.  ..  1.00®  3.00 
.  ..  1.00®  3.00 
.  ..  1.25®  2.75 
.  .  .  1.50®  4.50 
. ..  .75®  1.00 

3.00 


POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . $1.90®$2.25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  2.25@  2.60 

Southern,  bbl .  2.50®  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00®  3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50®$6.50 

Albemarle  .  6.00@10.50 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00®  4.50 

Cano  .  3.00®  4.50 

^  Busset  .  4.00®  5.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  4.00®  8.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10®  .28 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 22®  33 

Oranges,  box  . .  5.00®10.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00®  5.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 10®  .25 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  3.50®  4.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 550.00@950.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00®25.00 

No.  2 .  21.001® 24 .00 

„  No.  3 .  19.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00@18.00 


Wool  Market 

James  Bateman  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
makes  the  following  statement  about  the 
wool  outlook : 

_  The  wool  market,  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  has  reflected  the  improved  tone 
which  marked  the  closing  of  the  London 
auction  sales  on  the  14th  ult.  Values 
have  hardened  and  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  movement  of  wool  to  the 
mills.  Prices  are  still  irregular,  although 
there  is  less  disposition  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  are  more 
optimistic  as  to  the  future. 

Out  of  135,000  bales  available  for  the 
May  auction  sales  at  London,  less  than 
69,000  bales  wrere  catalogued,  of  which 
about  43,000  bales  were  sold..  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  curtailing  the  sales  in  London  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  sales  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  July  1,  caused  a  recovery  in 
values  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
auctions.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
efforts  will  be  made  in  Australia  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  further  slump  in  values.  The 
trade  awaits  with  interest  information 
bearing  on  the  plans  to  be  adopted. 

The  manufacturing  situation  shows  lit¬ 
tle  change.  Buyers  of  finished  fabrics  are 
asking  for  concessions  in  price  on  orders 
placed  earlier  in  the  season  on  which 
manufacturers  had  covered  by  purchase 
of  raw  material  at  values  then  prevail¬ 
ing.  Manifestly  it  is  impossible  that  such 
concessions  should  be  granted  as  this  in¬ 
volves  the  saeredness  of  contract. 

The  outlook  generally  is  more  cheerful. 
Granted  that  prices  for  wool  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  reasonable  basis,  wool  grow¬ 
ers,  dealers  and  manufacturers  may  re¬ 
gard  the  future  with  confidence.  Specu¬ 
lation  suc-h  as  mai'ked  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  year  1924,  and  which  forced  values 
for  wool  to  unduly  high  levels,  brings 
about  its  own  cure  in  checking  consump¬ 
tion  and  antagonizing  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 
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The  Basket-maker  on  the  Lonely  Road 


My  neighbor,  the  basket-maker  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  nature  for  the  material 
which  he  uses  in  making  baskets  and  re¬ 
seating  quaint  old-fashioned  chairs.  lie 
can  use  black  ash  from  the  swamps, 
white  oak  from  the  woodland,  and  elm 
bark  from  trees  growing  in  the  open  fields 
and  hedgerows.  However,  he  has  the 
true  forester’s  sense  of  conservation,  and 


Pounding  Stick  to  Separate  Splints 

does  not  feel  justified  in  cutting  the  val¬ 
uable  white  oak  and  beautiful  elm  except 
from  some  place  which  needs  thinning, 
but  the  black  ash  he  may  take  with  no 
qualms  of  conscience,  for  in  this  section 
of  the  country  there  is  a  disease  which 
attacks  and  kills  almost  every  tree  of 
this  variety  before  it  reaches  maturity. 

The  baskets  which  he  fashions  so  pains¬ 
takingly  with  his  trembling  old  fingers 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the 
dainty  sewing  basket  to  the  big  clothes 


Tradition  says  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Indians  it  was  the  squaws  who  felled  the 
trees  and  made  the  baskets  while  the 
braves  were  hunting  and  on  the  warpath. 

Considering  the  demand  for  this  work 
'and  the  comfortable  livelihood  which  may 
be  obtained  from  it,  it  would  seem  well 
worth  while  for  this  generation  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  craft.  These  are 


The  Basket-maker  of  the  Lonely  Road 

the  directions  the  old  basket-maker  gave 
me  as  he  sat  at  work  in  the  sunny  door¬ 
way  of  his  shop.  Select  a  straight  black 
ash  tree  which  is  free  from  knots,  and 
measures  from  4  to  S  in.  through,  and 
cut  it  into  logs  about  10  ft.  long ;  split 
the  logs  into  quarters  and  then  into 
eighths  and  remove  the  bark  and  heart 
with  a  carpenter’s  drawknife.  Pound 
these  sticks  with  the  head  of  an  ax  un¬ 
til  they  break  apart  in  long,  silvery,  white 
strips,  each  strip  representing  a  year’s 
growth  of  the  tree.  Using  a  jackknife 
divide  these  strips  or  splints  until  they 


Turning  up  the  Splints  to  Form  the  Sides  of  the  Basket 


basket.  There  are  the  long  flower  baskets 
which  bring  to  mind  grandmother’s  old- 
fashioned  garden,  the  sturdy  wood  bas¬ 
kets  which  suggest  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  the  open  fireplace  in  the  fine  old  coun¬ 
try  homes  and,  most  pretentious  of  all, 
is  the  covered  hamper-like  picnic  basket 


Dividing  Splints 


which  was  designed  at  first  to  fit  in  the 
space  beneath  the  seat  of  a  buggy  or  car¬ 
riage,  but  has  been  changed  in  these  later 
years  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  an 
automobile. 

This  old  man’s  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  basket-makers.  Did  they 
perhaps  first  learn  their  handicraft  from 
the  Indians  who  were  adept  at  the  art? 


are  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  to  use 
in  weaving  the  seats  of  the  chairs  and  the 
baskets.  The  trees  may  be  cut  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  if  the  splints  become 
dry  and  stiff  soak  in  cold  water  before 
using. 

In  reseating  chairs  tack  the  first  splint 
on  the  back  round  of  the  seat  and  wrap 
it  round  and  round  continuously,  working 
from  the  back  to  the  front  and  spl icing 
on  the  underside  when  necessary.  Start 
the  crosswise  splint  from  the  under  side 
and  weave  under  two  and  over  two  until 
the  whole  seat  is  filled  in.  This  make  a 
strong  double  seat. 

The  round  baskets  are  made  over  a 
form,  but  to  make  the  square  or  rectan¬ 
gular  ones  weave  the  bottom  just  as  a 
child  in  the  kindergarten  is  taught  to 
weave  paper  mats  and  turn  up  the 
splints  to  form  the  upright  sides  of  the 
basket.  Cut  one  splint  in  two,  making 
an  uneven  number,  so  the  weaving  may 
proceed  continuously  with  a  full  length 
splint.  When  the  basket  is  the  desired 
height  cut  off  every  other  upright  splint, 
turn  over  the  remaining  ones  and  tuck 
ends  inside.  Put  the  handle  in  place  and 
secure  it  by  two  hoops  which  also  serve 
as  a  finish  for  the  edge  of  the  basket ; 
make  the  inner  hoop  flat  and  the  outer 
one  slightly  rounding  on  the  outside; 
bind  them  round  and  round  with  a  slend¬ 
er  splint,  and  the  basket  is  complete  in 
all  its  usefulness  and  beauty. 

Almost  every  farm  family  in  the  com¬ 
munity  carries  their  butter  and  eggs  to 
town  in  one  of  these  baskets,  and  the  old 
basket-maker’s  appearance  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  with  a  load  of  his  wares  is  always 
a  signal  for  every  housewife  to  increase 
her  supply,  not  to  replenish  it,  for  they 
never  wear  out.  The  orders  he  receives 
in  his.  own  home  are  many,  for  like 
Kmerson’s  man  of  common  fame  who 
could  do  something  better  than  anybody 


else,  you  will  find  a  broad  well-beaten 
path  to  his  door,  even  though  his  home 
is  on  a  lonely  road. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Cutting  Asparagus ;  Poultry 
Feeds;  Protecting  Cows 
from  Rain 

1.  How  late  in  the  season  should  as¬ 
paragus  be  cut?  Some  people  stop  cut¬ 
ting  in  May  or  early  June,  while  others 
cut  as  long  as  the  crop  lasts.  Will  it 
kill  the  roots  by  cutting  it  all,  allowing 
none  of  it  to  go  to  seed?  Are  not  good 
one-year-old  plants  better  to  set  out  than 
those  two  and  three  years  old?  2.  I  keep 
Leghorn  hens.  A  mash  composed  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  middlings 
and  meat  scrap  is  kept  constantly  before 
them ;  also  I  feed  oats  and  corn  and 
wheat.  The  breeding  hens  get  some  out¬ 
door  exercise  almost  every  day  of  the 
year,  probably  an  average  of  two  hours  a 
day,  but  the  pullets  are  never  let  out  from 
the  time  they  are  penned  in  October  un¬ 
til  May.  I  lose  a  lot  of  pullets  every 
year  by  bleeding  to  death.  Would  I  not 
do  better  by  feeding  lighter  through  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April?  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  feeding  them  nothing  much  but 
grain  from  February  15  to  May  15  and 
giving  them  outdoor  exercise  every  other 
day.  I  have  fine  luck  with  eggs,  but  feel 
that  I  lose  entirely  too  many  birds.  3. 
What  is  the  best  dry  mash  for  baby 
chicks?  I  have  been  feeding  a  prepared 
mash,  but  the  price  this  year  has  gone 
up  to  $5  a  bag,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
afford  to  feed  and  make  any  profit.  4. 
Does  it  hurt  cows  to  keep  them  out  in  a 
rain?  I  have  always  kept  my  cows  out 
from  about  May  15  to  October  1,  but 
now  I  am  told  that  cows  should  be 
housed  when  it  rains — which  is  news  to 
me.  w.  o.  s. 

New  City,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  safe  to  cut  asparagus  up  to 
July  1  in  your  locality,  though,  after  the 
middle  of  June,  it  loses  in  tenderness  and 
flavor.  After  cutting  has  qeased,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  cultivate  through  balance  of  the 
Summer.  One-year  roots  are  at  least  as 
good  as  older  ones.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  late  Prof.  Massey  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  raising  asparagus  from  seed,  as¬ 
serting  that  it  could  be  cut  earlier  with¬ 
out  injury  than  when  propagated  from 
roots. 

2.  I  presume  that  lighter  feeding,  upon 
a  less  stimulating  ration  would  prevent 
some  of  the  cases  of  inflammation  and 
eversion  or  rupture  of  the  oviduct.  It 
would  then  become  a  choice  between  sav¬ 
ing  the  pullets  and  losing  the  eggs.  I 
suggest  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
one  pound  to  each  100  birds,  dissolved  in 
all  the  drinking  water  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  during  the  day,  through  the  heavy 
laying  period  in  the  Spring  ;  this  to  allay 
the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  re¬ 
productive  organs. 

3.  Two  parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal,  flour  middlings,  sifted 
ground  oats  and  ground  or  sifted  meat 
scrap  makes  a  good  baby  chick  mash. 
Some  prefer  three  parts  of  wheat  bran. 
Standard  middlings  may  replace  flour 
middlings. 

4.  Cows  in  milk  should  be  protected 

from  the  cold  rains  of  early  Spring  and 
late  Fall,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
housing  them  during  the  warm  Summer 
months.  Perhaps  some  of  the  more  ten¬ 
derly  bred  should  be.  m.  b.  d. 


A  furbier  was  endeavoring  to  sell  a 
fur  coat  to  a  prospective  customer.  “Yes. 
ma’am,”  he  said,  “I’ll  just  absolutely 
guarantee  this  to  be  genuine  skunk  fur 
and  that  it  will  wear  for  years  and 
years.”  “But  suppose,”  said  the  lady,  “I 
get  it  wet  in  the  rain.  What  effect  will 
water  have  on  it?  Will  it  spoil?” 
“Ma’am,”  answered  the  furrier,  “I  have 
just  one  answer  to  make  to  that.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  skunk  carrying  an 
umbrella  ?” — Everybody’s. 


Stop  that  knock 
Forever/ 
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Thousands  are  installing 
Vec  Bearing  Adjusters 
every  day ! 


Thousands  of  farmers  realizing  the 
great  damage  done  to  motors  thru 
loose  bearings  and  out -of -round 
shafts  are  installing  Yec  Bearing 
Adjusters  at  a  very  low  price. 

This  startling  new  invention  keeps 
bearings  tight  and  stops  that  knock 
forever.  Easy  to  install— you  can  do 
it  yourself  in  less  than  an  hour.  Just 
put  the  Vec  bolts  in  and  tighten  the 
patented  safety  nut  with  your  fingers. 
No  shims  to  fit.  Simple  instructions 
with  every  set. 

Many  dollars  and  wasted  hours 
saved— and  the  job  will  last  forever. 

Think  of  it!  50,000  miles  guar¬ 
anteed  without  a  bearing  knock,  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  not 
satisfied. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
order  direct  from  us. 

Sizes  for  all  motors— automobiles, 
trucks  and  tractors.  Also  for  main 
bearings  on  Fords. 

Our  best  testimonials Over  100,000 
satisfied  users. 

Just  sign  the  coupon  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  circulars  and  send  to  us— with 
no  obligation  on  your  part. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars 


VEC  SALES  CO. 

500  Real  Eatala  Trust  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  me  illustrated  circular  : 

Name . 

Address .  . 


Oarages  and  dealers  :  Write  for  service  station 
2>roposition  on  your  letter  head. 


VEC 


Bearing  Adjusters 

Automatically 

Take  up  Wear 


O  \  I IXJT1  $2.25  PER  GALLON 

M.  Direct  From  Factory 
NO  SALESMEN— NO  JOBBERS— NO  RETAILERS 

YOU  SAVK  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buying 
STANIXIO  QUALITY  FAINTS  Direct  from  us 
at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  STANDCO 
FAINTS  are  second  to  none  in  quality  and 
wearing  properties  and  are  sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
—  one  transaction,  one  profit  —  MORE  and 
RKTTKR  for  YOUR  MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  12  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  Lists 
and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Schuyler ville.  New  York 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 


r%  V  fV  T  V  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man ’a  price. 
a  §  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 

M  V M  \mSM  JL  FKEEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
. . . .  v os  ter.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Kuue. 


KILL  TWO  TO  TEN  WOODCHUCKS 
AT  A  TIME 

New  calcium  cyanide  gas  method.  Simple,  safe  and 
certain.  Will  kill  rats,  moles  and  insect  pests.  Send 
$3  for  large  five-lb.  container  with  full  directions, 

THE  CYANOCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

I6V2  Glen  wood  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EVERY  MARKS,! 
GROWER  AND 
GRECNHQlfSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 
Write  Now  For 
FREE  COPY 


You  Can  Laugh  at  Drought 

March  Automatic  Rain  is  something  more  than  merely  an  overhead 
irrigation  system.  It  sprinkles  ALL  the  land,  throwing  water  from 
side  to  side,  automatically,  with  a  constant  swing,  No  dry  spots,  your 
crops  grow  evenly.  No  clogging  of  pipe  holes  or  nozzles— they’re 

Saving  of  labor  and  increase  of 
crops  will  almost  pay  for  installation 
in  one  season.  Successful  market 
growers  have  proven  this  to  their 
satisfaction.  Names  on  application. 

Write  for  the  Free  Booklet  today 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 
333  Western  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


screened.  Needs  no  supervision. 
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Clover  and  strawberries  have  occupied 
the  stage  during  the  past  two  weeks.  It 
is  a  bad  combination  when  you  are  short 
of  help.  You  must  rush  the  clover  out 
of  the  rain,  and  the  berries  must  be 
picked  just  when  they  are  ready.  That 
makes  quick  thinking  and  quicker  action 
when  you  have  hay  on  the  ground,  a 
storm  cloud  showing  in  the  west,  and  a 
lot  of  berries  dead  ripe,  with  customers 
calling.  Our  clover  is  pure  Alsike  seeded 
on  rye  a  year  ago,  or  with  oats.  More 
than  half  of  it  is  going  in  orchards.  I 
now  see  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  seed¬ 
ing  this  clover  alone.  A  good  stand  of 
Timothy  would  help  hold  it  up.  One 
thing  which  must  be  admitted  about  Al¬ 
sike  is  that  the  stems  are  slender  and 
weak,  and  at  full  growth  they  are  more 
likely  to  fall  down  than  Bed.  With  a 
thick  stand  this  makes  cutting  a  hard 
job.  Timothy  and  Red-top  will  help  to 
hold  the  Alsike  upright  and  also  help 
in  the  •  cutting.  As  something  of  a 
philosopher,  I  regard  this  weak-kneed 
character  of  Alsike  as  a  good  thing 
where  the  clover  is  seeded  in  orchards. 
We  cannot  cut  it  all  off,  and  in  truth  the 
trees  need  it  about  as  much  as  the  cows 
and  horses  do.  When  the  average  man 
sees  a  fine  clover  crop  growing  among 
his  young  trees  he  gets  a  little  greedy  and 
demands  it  all  for  the  barn.  He  says  he 
will  put  manure  or  chemicals  back  to 
take  the  place  of  the  clover — but  he  sel¬ 
dom  does  it,  and  the  trees  suffer.  Then 
the  man  concludes  that  “this  mulch  sys¬ 
tem  is  no  good.”  Perhaps  one  reason 
Avhy  the  Alsike  gets  right  down  on  its 
knees  in  our  young  peach  orchard  is  be¬ 
cause  this  represents  its  very  practical 
way  of  praying  for  the  welfare  of  the 
trees. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  something  of  a  problem  —  this 
making  good  hay  out  of  pure  clover.  It 
is  easy  to  tell  about  it,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  farm  operation  wherein 
there  is  greater  need  of  sound  judgment 
and  common  sense.  You  have  to  consider 
a  dozen  things,  including  the  chemistry 
of  fermentation.  I  wanted  to  cut  this 
clover  early,  before  the  seed  formed,  in 
order  that  we  might  get  a  second  or  even 
a  third  growth.  I  find  that  when  you  let 
this  clover  go  to  seed  the  plants  rightly 
conclude  that  they  have  performed  their 
duty  of  life,  and  they  die.  When  the 
plants  are  cut  before  seeding  they  come 
on  again  and  make  another  effort  to 
form  seed.  Their  persistence  in  carrying 
out  their  life  purpose  should  be  a  great 
example  to  human  beings,  -but  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  two  or  three  crops  of  clover 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  them  in 
labor  and  sweat.  This  green,  sappy 
clover  contains  almost  as  much  water  as 
ordinary  milk.  About  the  only  way  to 
get  that  water  out  of  the  stems  in  or¬ 
dinary  weather  is  to  evaporate  it  through 
the  leaves.  If  the  leaves  are  dried  to  a 
crisp  at  once  it  will  take  days  to  get  the 
water  out  of  the  stems  so  that  it  will  be 
safe  to  put  the  hay  in  the  barn.  This 
keeping  the  leaves  reasonably  green  so 
they  can  suck  the  water  out  of  the  stems 
is  the  great  problem  in  clover  hay-mak¬ 
ing  or  in  fact  with  any  plant  which  lias 
big  broad  leaves.  The  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  this:  Cut  two  trees  of  about 
equal  size  in  June  or  July.  Leave  one 
as  it  fell — with  the  foliage  all  on  it. 
Trim  the  other  at  once — cutting  off  all 
the  limbs  and  'leaves.  The  untrimmed 
tree  will  slowly  dry  out — the  leaves 
wither,  but  will  continue  to  suck  the 
moisture  out  of  the  trunk  or  log  until 
they  finally  die.  The  trimmed  tree — 
with  the  ieaves  all  removed — will  con¬ 
tinue  wet  and  soggy.  The  log  cannot 
throw  off  its  moisture  easily  unless  the 
leaves  are  left  to  suck  it  out.  We  would 
be  astonished  to  know  how  much  water 
is  sucked  out  of  the  soil  by  an  acre  of 
clover — and  then  evaporated  into  the  air. 
The  great  problem  of  curing  hay  there¬ 
fore  is  to  keep  the  leaves  alive  as  long  as 
possible — so  they  may  suck  the  water  out 
of  the  stems.  When  we  cut  clover  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  forms  well  the  plant  con¬ 
tains  more  water  than  later  and  the 
leaves  are  more  delicate,  and  thus  more 
quickly  withered  by  sun  and  air.  You 
get  a"  better  quality  of  hay  from  this 
early-cut  clover,  but  it  i§  much  harder 
to  cure. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  had  over  12  acres  of  Alsike  to  cut, 
and  we  started  in  early.  Two  years  ago 
Carl  was  a  farmer  in  Sweden.  I  have 
read  much  about  the  fine  hay  they  make 
in  that  country.  It  has  to  be  good,  for 
the  Winters -are  long  and  the  cattle  get 
but  little  grain.  I  have  been  reading 
“The  Growth  of  the  Soil,”  and  I  was  im- 
presed  by  the  way  'the  pioneer,  Isaac,  de¬ 
veloped  his  farm  and  built  up  his  ilocks 
and  herds  by  feeding  hay  and  not  much 
of  anything  else.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  us  Americans  throw  away  part 
of  the  feeding  value  of  our  hay  through 
mistakes  in  cutting  and  handling  it. 
So,  within  rather  broad  limits,  I  told 
Carl  to  go  ahead  and  make  hay  just  as 
he  would  if  the  clover  were  growing  on 
his  farm  in  Sweden!  You  might  call 
this  taking  a  chance,  but  we  all  have  to 


do  that  at  times.  Carl  started  mowing 
in  the  morning.  The  clover  is  heavy  and 
“down”  in  places.  It  was  often  necessary 
to  have  an  extra  man  on  hand  to  fork 
the  swath  away  from  the  mower — but 
the  machine  went  through  fairly  well. 
The  grass  was  left  on  the  ground  for 
24  hours  and  then  raked  into  heavy  wind¬ 
rows.  These  windrows  generally  run 
east  and  west,  so  that  our  prevailing 
winds  will  blow  through  them.  Twice 
a  day  Carl  went  through  with  a  fork  and 
turned  these  windrows  over  with  a  quick 
side  motion  which  not  only  turned  the 
swath  but  shook  it  out  and  opened  the 
hay  to  the  wind.  As  I  understand  it  his 
plan  was  to  keep  most  of  the  hay  shaded 
from  the  sun  and  yet  open  so  that  the 
wfind  may  blow  through  it.  After  a  day 
or  two  of  this  the  clover  was  bunched 
in  good-sized  cocks,  rather  narrow  and 
high.  These  were  turned  over  once  a 
day,  but  kept  in  shape.  The  object  of 
this  seemed  to  be  to  let  them  sweat — then 


year  a  patch  of  Gandy  looked  spotty  and 
needed  piecing  out,  so  I  told  the  boys  to 
get  runners  from  another  field  of  Gandy 
and  repair  the  other  patch.  This  year 
I  found  a  worthless  wild  strawberry 
crowding  in  among  the  Gandy  plants,  as 
impudent  as  a  squirrel.  It  seems  that 
last  year  I  dug  up  wild  plants  around 
the  farm  and  planted  them  in  the  hope  of 
getting  some  new  variety.  I  evidently 
got  one  that  runs  like  quack  grass.  It 
mixed  in  with  Gandy  and  the  boys  evi¬ 
dently  transplanted  it.  A  misfit  from 
our  own  tailor  shop.  I  put  the  berry 
business  in  the  hands  of  our  girls  this 
year,  and  they  have  had  a  good  season. 
The  yield  is  good  and  prices  are  15  and 
20  cents  a  quart  by  the  crate.  The 
grades  run  by  sizes.  We  can  provide  six 
pickers  if  need  be,  and  reinforcements 
come  from  the  neighbors.  We  never  found 
it  easier  to  sell  berries  than  this  year. 
The  crop  is  not  large,  and  the  road-side 
stands  sc'll  surprising  quantities.  One 
man  who  runs  a  wagon  bought  120  quarts 
one  day  and  within  24  hours  was  back  for 
more.  We  eat  five  quarts,  more  or  less, 
each  day.  A  good  and  satisfying  Hope 
Farm  supper  is  bread  and  butter,  green 
peas,  strawberries  with  milk  or  cream. 


Latest  Improvements  in  Education 


This  cartoon  from  the  Washington  Post  tells  the  story  of  the  standardized  child  as 
many  of  us  see  it.  Mass  production — that  is  what  our  modern  education  means. 


when  the  cocks  were  turned  over  the  wind 
would  dry  out  this  moisture.  I  think  a 
good  set  of  hay  caps  on  these  cocks  would 
help,  particularly  in  showery  weather. 
The  caps  would  increase  this  sweating 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  improves  the 
hay  much  as  fermentation  in  the  silo  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  corn.  At  any 
rate  this  hay  finally  went  into  the  barn 
green  and  as  fragrant  as  a  load  of  tea. 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  it  we  stamped  it 
down  hard  and  scattered  salt  over  it. 
Very  likely  some  of  our  folks  will  say  all 
this  is  too  fussy  in  these  days  of  labor 
scarcity.  Perhaps  a  good  tedder  will 
fully  do  the  work  of  this  hay  fork,  and  by 
letting  the  clover  stand  longer  it  will 
partly  dry  before  it  is  cut  and  thus  save 
time.  But  I  am  not  trying  to  put  up 
any  argument.  I  am  just  trying  to  tell 
how  we  do  it.  The  hay  looks  good  to 
me.  I  notice  that  strips  of  Timothy 
and  orchard  grass  alongside  this  clover 
cured  in  about  half  the  time  required  by 
the  Alsike.  Some  people  prefer  a  “well 
done”  piece  of  beef  burned  to  a  crisp, 
while  others  want  something  “rare”  or 
a  stew.  Seems  to  me  this  plan  of  hay¬ 
making  represents  the  stew,  and  I  think 

there  will  be  no  loss  in  feeding  it. 

$  *  *  *  * 

And  strawberries  !  Our  girls  have  been 
“seeing  red”  for  two  weeks,  and  will  keep 
on  in  this  vision  for  a  month  longer — 
when  cherries  come  on.  We  began  eat¬ 
ing  berries  on  May  20.  These  were  Pro¬ 
gressive — an  “everhearer.”  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  berry.  It  comes  in  early — gives 
fruit  until  July,  then  takes  a  rest  and 
comes  back  with  another  crop  in  August. 
The  fruit,  or  most  of  it,  is  small,  and  I 
do  not  want  it  for  commercial  use.HIow- 
ard,  Big  Joe,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy  are 
our  stand-bys  this  year.  There  is  one 
patch  of  Dunlaps  left  over  from  last  year 
— but  I  shall  never  plant  any  more.  Some 
growers  report  great  work  by  Dunlap, 
but  it  is  a  disappointment  with  us.  Last 


That  would  mean  several  dishes  of  peas 
and  at  least  two  dishes  of  berries  for  each 
one.  Boiled  black-eyed  cow  peas  will 
make  another  good  meal.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  clover  and  strawberries  the  as¬ 
paragus  bed  made  a  sudden  jump  and 
got  past  us.  So  we  let  it  go  and  console 
ourselves  with  beets,  onions,  turnips,  let¬ 
tuce,  spinach  and  peas.  By  the  way,  we 
still  have  baked  apples.  After  some  ex¬ 
perimenting  we  have  been  able  to  make 
our  concrete  cellar  perform  properly  and 
Baldwin  apples  are  still  firm  and  of 
good  quality.  They  will  go  through  un¬ 
til  the  early  apples  come.  Life  is  stren¬ 
uous  these  days,  with  us.  One  of  our 
boys  just  graduated  at  college  with  the 
highest  honors — another  of  the  boys  is 
developing  into  a  great  baseball  pitcher. 
Last  week  one  of  these  Dope  Farm  boys 
Stood  before  a  great  audience  and  de¬ 
livered  an  oration,  while  the  other  stood 
on  “the  mound”  and  with  his  curves 
mowed  down  the  batsmen  like  grass  be¬ 
fore  a  scythe.  Both  promise  to  be  stren¬ 
uous  Americans.  Which  line  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  H.  w.  c. 


Fair  and  Continued  Warm 

“For  Western  New  York,  fair  and  con¬ 
tinued  warm,  no  important  changes  in 
temperature,”  went  on  the  voice  from 
Arlington,  Virginia.  It  was  10  P.  M.  and 
warm.  The  full  June  moon  hung  in  a 
clear  sky,  and  all  through  the  dim  house 
lay  little  patches  of  yellow  light  under 
windows  where  the  moon  looked  in.  Out¬ 
side,  thirsty  leaves  that  had  hung  limp 
and  dusty  in  the  blazing  heat  of  sun,  be¬ 
gan  to  furl,  crisp  and  wet  in  the  dewy 
sheen.  All  day  green  plants,  drooping, 
had  beseech ed  Jehovah,  praying,  “Help, 
help,  send  us  water,”  as  the  ground 
tightening  about  them  went  on  wringing 
out  the  last  of  their  vital  juices.  And 
now  in  heaven-sent  respite,  the  nightly 
dew7  bathed  them  back  to  freshness,  that 
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when  the  next  sun  rose  they  might  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle. 

“If  Florida  people  needed  rain  as  bad 
as  you  folks  do,  they’d  begin  to  pray  the 
Lord  to  send  some,”  disapproved  Perk’s 
voice  as  he  soft-footed  up  the  stairs. 
Hesitating  on  the  landing  his  voice  mur¬ 
mured  again,  “You-all  better  throw  yo’ 
seifs  down  on  yo’  knees  tonight.  Nine 
out  o’  ten  of  all  prayers  gets  answered. 
You  sure  needs  rain  heah  as  bad  as  any¬ 
body  I  ever  saw.”  There  is  perhaps  a 
streak  of  fatalism  in  us  regarding 
weather.  Anyhow,  we  can’t  bring  our¬ 
selves.  to  pray  for  rain.  We  have  an 
intuition  that  if  we  are  meant  to  have 
rain,  it  will  certainly  come  to  us.  If  not 
meant  to  have  it,  the  time  will  be  better 
spent  in  helping  ourselves  to  overcome 
the  deficiency  in  moisture,  than  spent  on 
our  knees  complaining  to  the  Almighty 
about  the  workings  of  His  universe. 
Prayer  for  rain  is  prayer  for  selfish,  ma¬ 
terial,  gain — I  can’t  make  it  seem  any 
other  way — unless  in  danger  of  actual 
famine.  Only  the  plants  in  bur  fields  can 
worthily  make  such  a  request. 

This  year  the  strawberry  future  is  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud.  Either  there  is  rain  im¬ 
mediately  to  fill  out  the  green  berries  or 
they  will  dry  up.  The  grocers  are  puz¬ 
zled,  the  produce  buyers  impatient.  The 
whole  situation  will  be  settled  next  week, 
when  the  market  should  receive  the  glut 
of  the  season.  The  low  hard  clay  of  the 
center  of  the  patch  has  been  wilted  for 
three  days.  It  would  appear  that  some 
irreparable  hurt  has  been  done  to  these 
plants,  for  they  will  never  come  back  this 
year.  If  this  clay  ground  could  be  culti¬ 
vated.  and  the  long  zigzag  cracks  filled 
in,  this  part  of  the  patch  would  yield 
the  finest  berries.  But  nothing  can  he 
done  for  these  broad  rows.  Produce  men 
are  already  speculating,  betting  on  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  drought,  for  this  is  a 
time  of  strategy,  of  dramatic  moments, 
when  values  change  over  night. 

Dry — dry — dry,  it  is,  and  the  sunburn 
on  our  hands  and  faces  smarts  warmly. 
The  fact  that  it  is  apparently  the  best  of 
radio  nights  settles  any  hope  of  an  un¬ 
expected  thunderstorm.  Lightning  creates 
a  sublime  form  of  static  that  registers  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  can  carry  from  the  station 
where  the  storm  is  located.  The  tones 
of  that  orchestra,  clear,  smooth,  and  re- 
son;  nt,  would  do  credit  to  any  talking 
machine,  even  a  more  dignified  talking 
machine  than  our  converted  victrola. 
which  cannot  be  said  of  some  radio  stuff 
on  nights  shattered  by  static.  The  voice 
of  a  toad  romantically  inclined  floats  in 
from  the  lily  pool,  and  Elsie,  murmuring 
indignantly,  passes  out.  The  rest  of  us 
are  tempted  to  follow,  for  this  is  a  jewel 
of  nights.  The  garden  seat  and  the  pool 
are  waiting  there,  and  Elsie  appears  at 
the  dark  doorway  of  a  garage  with  a 
rake  in  her  hand.  A  half  dozen  slashes 
occur  in  the  water,  toads  being  cautious 
creatures,  and  not  wishing  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  a  bucket  with  a  wire 
screen  over  the  top.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  any  toad  any  where,  until 
Elsie  trills  on  a  high  note,  imitating  the 
call  very  successfully.  An  answer  from 
a  lily  pad  betrays  the  singer’s  position. 
Shortly  the  rake  is  snapped  under  his 
chin,  and  he  is  deposited  in  the  bucket 
with  the  red-headed  one  and  little  Mark 
watching  the  screen.  Seven  of  them  there 
were  to  go  down  on  that  journey  to  the 
pasture  lily  pool  when  morning  came. 
I  suspect  that  a  great  many  of  them 
hop  it  back.  While  here,  they  are  a  great 
nuisance,  disturbing  the  soil  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  concrete  vat  and  making  the 
water  so  idled  that  we  are  not  able  to 
see  the  goldfish.  Not  a  frog  deigns  to 
show  his  face  in  such  company.  On  a 
warm  evening  a  lonesome  toad  swells  out 
his  throat  like  a  nickel  squawker,  then 
lets  out  a  long-drawn  trill  and  behold 
the  whole  jolly  gang  is  there.  The  an¬ 
swers  come  from  field  and  hollow,  and 
later  in  the  evening  his  comrades  them¬ 
selves  appear.  A  ludicrous  if  determined 
procession,  they  know  exactly  where  they 
are  going  and  will  get  to  the  pool  no 
matter  how  often  they  are  headed  dif¬ 
ferently.  Elsie  is  taking  them  to  the 
semi-twilight  of  the  potato  shed,  and  we 
cannot  repress  a  smile  at  the  merry  chirp¬ 
ing  sounds  the  funny  creatures  are  mak¬ 
ing  —  they  might  have  been  ducks. 
“There !”  says  Elsie,  setting  the  bucket 
down  with  a  little  thump.  “I  hope  you 
will  be  still  for  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
not  keep  me  awake.” 

It  is  time  that  strawberry  pickers  were 
asleep,  or  at  least  in  bed,  resting.  The 
music  has  stopped,  and  the  voice  from 
KDIvA  is  signing  off  with  a  cheery  good¬ 
night.  Pittsburgh  is  on  daylight-saving 
time.  We  are  going  to  sign  off,  also. 
Elsie  and  her  sister  are  bringing  a  roll 
of  quilts  from  the  bedroom  to  spread  them 
on  the  living-room  floor,  which  is  where 
they  intend  to  spend  the  night.  It  is 
too  hot  up  stairs,  though  Perk  being  a 
Floridan  professes  to  stand  it  better  than 
northern  folks. 

“When  it  gets  hot  up  heah,  it  can  be 
twice  as  hot  as  it  is  in  Florida,”  is  Ms 
only  complaint. 

A  little  night  wind  is  springing  up. 
The  sky  is  clear  and/  the  moon  mid- 
heavens.  If  it  blew  long  this  way,  who 
knows  but  what  we  might  have  rain?  A 
pretty  good  time  to  tuck  all  the  troubles 
in  the  old  kit  bag  and  sleep. 

MRS.  F.  H.  XJNGER. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Mission  of  an  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Mission” 

Americans  are  glad  to  give  money  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  either  in  our  own 
country  or  in  other  countries.  But  the 
more  situations  needing  relief  are  studied 
the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  per¬ 
manent  measures  should  be  taken.  One 
of  the  ghastliest  and  apparently  one  of 
the  least  necessary  evils  of  large  parts 
of  the  world  is  famine.  There  are  many 
causes  for  this  and  while,  as  a  rule,  the 
remedies  are  easily  indicated,  they  are 
not  easily  carried  out,  oftentimes  purely 
on  account  of  the  great  cost,  as  in  the 
case  of  river  conservation  in  China. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  pro¬ 
jects  scattered  about  the  world  rather 
loosely  grouped  under  the  phrase  of  “agri¬ 
cultural  missions”  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  simply  good  business  projects.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  schools  with  farms  attached.  Their 


These  Boys  Will  Learn  as  They  Produce 


value  is  beyond  question,  partly  because 
they  introduce  modern  farming  methods 
and  partly  because  they  are  training 
young  men  to  use  those  methods. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  agricultural 
school  at  Stepanovan,  Armenia,  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  these  educa¬ 
tional  enterprises  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  there  is  great  need,  almost  dire 
need,  for  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  on  a  sound  basis  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  plan.  It  has  had  thus  far 
good  leadership  provided  from  America’s 
agricultural  colleges  supplemented  by 
men  trained  in  Europe,  but  of  course  it 
is  just  getting  under  way  and  needs  sub¬ 
stantial  and  early  help.  I  am  glad  to 
endorse  it. 

Agricultural  education,  it  is  often  for¬ 
gotten,  is  not  only  a  means  of  producing 
food,  but  it  is  a  good  kind  of  education, 
notably  in  this  agricultural  land  and 
with  the  thousands  of  youths  under  the 
care  of  the  Near  East  Relief.  These 
boys  and  girls  particularly  in  Asiatic 
countries  possibly  need  this  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion  more  than  they  need  any  other  kind, 
partly  because  it  has  to  do  with  physical 
labor,  and  partly  because  it  has  to  do  so 
immediately  with  the  application  of 
science  to  the  practical  conditions  of  life. 
Moreover,  the  countries  that  we  think  of 
as  backward  have  relatively  great  agricul¬ 
tural  populations.  And  so  any  effort  that 
is  made  to  better  conditions  must  neces¬ 
sarily  tie  up  with  agriculture. 

An  agricultural  school  like  this  needs 
every  bit  of  sympathy  and  every  dollar 
of  support  that  it  can  possibly  command. 
It  is  one  of  those  enterprises  that  takes 
root  finally  and  keeps  growing.  It  has 
the  co-operation  of  the  government  which 
has  placed  10,000  acres  of  land  at  its 
disposal,  with  food,  buildings  and  former 
army  barracks  for  school  headquarters. 
Even  our  great  agricultural  colleges  in 
this  country  had  small  beginnings.  They 
were  backed  by  men  of  large  faith  and 
they  have  been  of  untold  value  to  the 
United  States.  IIow  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  same  funds,  the 
same  energy,  in  these  days  after  nearly 
75  years  of  experience  with  agricultural 


education  and  in  those  countries  that  are 
still  primitive  in  their  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a*  wonderful  thing  if 
in  America  we  could  make  one  of  our 
great  projects  a  statesmanlike  effort  to 
assist  backward  countries  to  put  agricul¬ 
ture  on  its  feet.  A  notable  committee 
has  been  found  in  America,  of  which 
Senator  Capper  is  chairman  and  upon 
which  are  found  the  names  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Gov.  Lowden,  Gov. 
Gore,  Pres.  O.  E.  Bradfute  and  Pres. 
Thomas.  kenyon  l.  butterfiei,d. 


Making  Money  at  Home 

Some  one  has  said  we  look  for  things 
out  of  our  reach,  more  than  we  do  things 
that  are  as  near  as  our  hands  and  feet. 
This  is  true  to  a  large  extent,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  making  money  at  home. 
One  way  by  which  any  woman  who 
knows  how  to  mend  clothing  can  usually 
make  a  good  income,  is  to  put  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  couple  of  papers,  one  farm 
paper  and  one  city  publication.  State 
in  your  advertisement  you  do  first-class 
work  and  can  give  good  references.  When 
asked  for  a  reference  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  minister,  merchant  or 
any  other  well-known  person  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  You  can  receive  clothes 
for  mending  through  the  mail,  the  person 
for  whom  you  mend  paying  the  charges 
on  the  way  to  you,  and  you  paying  the 
charges  back,  and  always  insure  the  pack¬ 
age  for  full  value.  Unless  you  wish,  to 
do  cleaning  too,  state  in  your  advertise¬ 
ment  that  all  clothing  sent  you  must  be 
reasonably  clean.  Always  charge  for 
anything  you  may  use  of  your  own  sucli 
as  hooks,  snaps,  buttons,  thread  and 
cloth.  Always  do  your  work  well,  and  a 
little  pressing  adds  much  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  work,  and  fold  neatly.  Send 
the  package  well  done  up,  C.  O.  I).  In 
this  way  they  have  to  pay  the  postman, 
and  you  are  sure  of.  the  pay  for  your 
work. 

Never  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money 
back,  for  some  folks  could  never  be  satis¬ 
fied,  no  matter  how  well  their  work  is 
done. 

Many  women  are  glad  to  have  a  woman 
they  can  depend  upon  to  do  their  mend¬ 
ing  and  plain  sewing,  such  as  making 
pillow  cases,  sheets  and  everyday  aprons, 
and  anv  woman  doing  this  well,  can  as  a 
rule  find  plenty  to  do,  and  the  remunera¬ 
tion  is  good. 

The  charges  here  for  this  sort  of  work 
are  about  20  cents  an  hour;  somewhere 
else  it  might  be  more  or  less.  Washing 
and  mending  grain  bags  is  another  good 
way  of  making  money  as  a  side  line. 
Many  farmers  are  glad  to  get  their  grain 
bags  mended.  I  think  the  price  is  about 
15  cents  a  bag.  unless  they  don’t  need 
very  much  mending. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  sells  home-made 
bread  and  cookies,  sometimes  cakes,  and 
automobiles  are  so  common  nowadays 
that  anyone  can  run  out  to  a  farm  and 
get  good  home-made  bread,  and  probably 
eggs  or  anything  you  may  have  to  sell. 
If  you  can  do  this  try  a  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  city  paper.  My  mother  has 
made  a  nice  sum  by  making  bed  quilts 
and  comforters.  If  you  are  good  at  this 
let  your  friends  know  about  it. 

If  you  can,  and  are  a  good  hand  at 
mckles,  jelly  and  preserves,  advertise  in 
a  city  paper.  Take  orders  to  fill ; .  this 
will  bring  a  nice  tidy  sum  sometimes. 
Under  no  circumstances  trust  a  person 
you  don’t  know.  Anyway  it  is  usually 
best  to  have  a  strict  cash  basis. 

A  friend  of  mine  raises  canary  birds, 
chickens  and  rabbits.  She  charges  $3 
each  for  the  female  canary  and  $5  for  the 
male.  She  hatches  her  poultry  with  in¬ 
cubators.  She  sells  her  rabbits  to  a  New 
York  City  firm ;  they  nay  her  about  35 
cents  per  lb.  The  rabbits  must  weigh 
at  least  four  pounds.  She  told  me  she 
made  $107  clear  on  her  rabbits  last  year. 
The  more  the  rabbits  weigh  the  more 
they  bring.  In  this  case  it  pays  to  have 
them  good  size  before  they  are  sold. 

We  find  that  raising  geese  is  a  profit¬ 
able  work.  They  are  easily  raised  and 
are  good  money-makers  as  they  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  green  pasture  after  they  are 
four  or  six  weeks  old,  except  in  Winter. 
We  feed  out  goslings  bread  and  milk  with 
just  a  little  fine  grit  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  live  on  green  pasture.  We 
feed  a  little  cut  dandelion  and  small 
clover  with  the  bread  and  milk,  and  they 
don’t  eat  near  as  much  bread  as  one 
might  think.  Goose  eggs  here  are  about 
40  cents  each;  the  gosling  are  $1  each 
for  the  Toulouse,  the  kind  we  keep.  The 
full-grown  geese  bring  anywhere  from 
$3  to  $10.  We  usually  average  $4  each. 
They  are  easier  than  chickens  to  raise, 
and  are  the  fowls  to  raise  ■  if  you  want 
to  make  money. 

Don’t  think  you  have  to  have  a  near¬ 
by  creek  for  geese,  all  they  need  is  good 
drinking  water.  The  creek  is  a  pleasure 
to  them,  but  not  a  necessity.  I  have  one 
duck  that  laid  nine  dollars  worth  of  eggs 
this  last  Spring;  that  is  she  laid  90  eggs 
at  10  cents  each,  exactly  nine  dollars,  but 
she  laid  more  eggs  after  that,  I  don’t 
know  how  many.  But  ducks  eat  so  much 


it  does  not  pay  so  well  as  it  might  to 
raise  them. 

Don't  forget  that  sour  milk  is  great 
feed  for  almost  all  kinds  of  poultry,  if 
not  all  kinds,  and  if  you  have  lots  of  milk 
to  feed,  don’t  try  to  make  cottage  cheese 
to  sell  if  you  have  to  go  far  with  it ; 
might  better  buy  a  pig  and  raise  it,  and 
sell  it  in  the  Fall,  it  is  easier  done  in 
the  long  run. 

Secure  from  yo«r  friends  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  two  or  three  good  magazines, 
and  ask  the  publishers  to  give  you  a  cash 
commission  instead  of  a  premium ;  this 
helps  some  when  you  are  in  need. 

If  you  are  a  good  hand  at  repairing 
shoes  let  folks  know  about ;  it  isn't  a  dif¬ 
ficult  job  when  once  you  have  got  your 
hand  in. 

Braided  rugs  bring  a  good  price,  and 
should,  for  it  is  quite  a  job  to  make  one. 
They  should  be  sewed  blind  so  they  can 
be  used  on  both  sides.  Sew  with  carpet 
thread  doubled  so  they  won’t  rip  apart. 
A  big  rug  of  this  kind  sells  here  for  about 
$4,  an  over  size  brings  $5.  Sometimes  a 
milliner  in  your  near-by  town  or  city  will 
sell  these  rugs  for  you  for  a  cash  com¬ 
mission  of  one  dollar  on  dacli  rug. 

I  have  never  known  but  one  woman 
who  made  her  living  doing  fancy  work. 
The  rich  women  seem  to  do  this  for  a 
pastime.  If  anyone  owns  her  own  place, 
and  lives  near  a  town  or  city,  or  even  on 
a  State  road,  she  should  i*aise  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  berries.  There  is  money 
in  these ;  try  it  once  and  you  will  see 
for  yourself. 

Fancy  washing  (bundle  washings)  can 
be  done  by  mail  the  .same  as  mending,  if 
one  is  a  first-class  washer  and  ironer. 
This  is  sure  a  good  way  to  earn  money 
at  home.  These  washings  should  be  sent 
in  a  suit  case  ;  they  carry  well  this  way. 
Send  them  C.  O.  D.  the  same  as  the 
mending. 

Try  growing  celery,  tomato  and  pepppr 
plants  to  sell  if  you  live  where  you  can 
sell  them. 

Home-made  sausage  sells  like  hot  cakes. 
I  know  a  woman  who  sold  50  lbs.  in  one 
day  at  35c  per  lb.  Make  it  first-class 
and  never  put  beef  into  it ;  that  spoils  it. 
If  one  has  a  small  amount  of  pork  to  sell 
this  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  a 
good  price. 

If  one  has  a  nice,  quiet  home,  Summer 
boarders  are  a  good  help  out.  Always 
have  everyone  pay  a  week  in  advance, 
otherwise  you  are  likely  to  lose  out,  for 
some  folks  don’t  calculate  to  pay  unless 
they  have  to,  and  will  beat  it  owing  you. 

If  a  woman  keeps  her  eyes  open  she 
will  see  lots  of  ways  to  add  a  little  to 
her  income,  and  it  is  best  to  have  several 
things  going  at  once  for  home  work,  for 
the  simple  reason  one  person  might  want 
sewing  done,  another  may  want  some 
nice  fresh  eggs,  someone  else  a  Christmas 
goose  and  you  can  see  that  it  would  be 
best  to  have  a  variety. 

Some  women  make  fair  wages  weaving 
carpet  and  rugs.  A  good  little  loom  cost 
about  $12  and  much  cheaper,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  useful  than  a  (shall  I 
say  it)  knitting  machine. 

MRS.  M.  E.  C. 


The  curiosity  of  a  motorist  on  a  coun¬ 
try  road  was  aroused  by  the  lettering,  too 
small  to  read,  on  the  spare  tire  of  a  car 
ahead.  Anxious  to  know  what  it  said, 
he  put  his  foot  on  the  accelerator  and 
read :  “If  you  can  see  this  you  are  too 
darned  close  for  comfort.”  —  Knoxville 
Sentinel. 


Announcing 
1926  Models 


Here  is  our  latest  and  greatest 
achievement — the  last  word  in 
internal  combustion  engine  de¬ 
velopment.  Not  just  one  size,  but  a 
complete  line — 1|  to  25  H.  P.  No 
matter  what  your  power  require¬ 
ments  may  be,  there  is  a  size  and 
type  that  will  “just  fill  the  bill.” 

These  engines  embody  many 
improvements  and  refinements  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user — the 
result  of  our  many  years’  experience 
as  engine  specialists. 

If  you  enjoy  operating  an  engine 
that  starts  easily,  runs  smoothly 
and  quietly — develops  more  than 
its  full  rated  horse  power,  and  will 
do  it  continuously  and  economically 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  then 
you’ll  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
1926  Models. 

Descriptive  literature  gladly  sent 
free  on  request. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
won’t  overheat.  Connects 
direct  to  any  ordinary 
windmill  pump — no  belts 
or  pulleys  needed.  Capac¬ 
ity  100  to  1000  pails  of 
water  per  hour.  Runs  12 
to  15  hours  on  3  quarts  of 
gasoline. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialist s — Established  1840 

645  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 
Kills  Wood  Chucks 

No  need  to  be  discouraged  if  you  can’t  keep  ahead  of  the 
woodchucks  on  your  farm  by  hunting  and  trapping, 
Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  will  exterminate  these  pests 
at  a  very  low  cost  to  you,  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

A  heaping  tablespoonful  ot  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
placed  in  each  burrow  will  destroy  the  woodchucks  in  that 
burrow  in  short  order.  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
The  woodchucks,  quick  as  they  are,  cannot  dodge  it  and 
are  killed  by  the  fumes. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  5-L 
which  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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WE  have  made  it  a  point  to  interview  some  of 
the  assumed  leaders  of  New  York  farmers  re¬ 
garding  this  Cortland  County  cattle  scandal.  Some 
of  these  men  are  in  public  office — others  represent 
farm  associations.  The  position  these  men  take  is 
discouraging,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  Iloosevelt 
who  advised  men  to  speak  softly  but  carry  a  big 
stick.  Most  of  these  leaders  would  apparently  change 
that  to  “say  nothing  and  throw  the  stick  away.” 
They  are  taking  the  ground  that  “too  much  has  been 
said  already.”  Only  a  few  of  these  branded  cows 
have  been  found.  “There  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
affect  the  public  health  in  any  way;  punish  the 
guilty  of  course  but  do  it  quietly.  Cover  it  over 
and  go  on !”  That  seems  to  be  essentially  the  policy 
suggested  by  most  of  the  men  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  agriculture !  Some  years  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  fought  through  the  celebrated  Jersey  cattle 
case.  That  case  was  clear,  and  involved  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  honorable  cattle  registration.  Yet  90  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  leaders  refused  to  help  push 
the  case  through.  We  had  the  same  hollow  and 
cowardly  argument  advanced.  “There  are  only  a 
few  cows  involved  out  of  many  thousands  registered 
— why  not  cover  it  up  and  go  on?”  This  Cortland 
County  scandal  is,  in  its  effect  upon  the  trade  in  New 
York  cattle,  worse  than  that  case  where  “the  papers 
did  not  lit  the  cows”  and  if  ever  a  bunch  of  thieves 
and  grafters  needed  ripping  out  for  the  good  of  the 
State  they  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  have 
handled  these  branded  cattle.  For  these  leaders  to 
run  away  from  the  issue  and  try  to  hide  in  the 
ground  strikes  us  as  about  the  worst  apology  for 
leadership  we  have  ever  heard  of. 

* 

A  READER  in  Michigan  wants  to  know  how  the 
Eastern  States  have  been  able  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  rural  counties  and  towns  in  State  leg¬ 
islation.  Michigan  formerly  ranked  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  State.  The  farmers  openly  controlled  its  legis¬ 
lature.  Now  the  immense  development  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  has  so  changed  conditions  that  De¬ 
troit  and  a  few  other  cities  contain  a  majority  of 
the  population.  Under  such  conditions  what  can 
farmers  do?  In  most  of  the  Eastern  States  the  poli¬ 
tical  struggle  comes  between  country  and  city.  It  is 
Boston  against  Massachusetts,  New  York  City 
against  New  York  State,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  against  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  against 
NetVark  and  Jersey  City.  In  the  New  England 
States  country  rights  are  preserved  by  the  system 
of  very  large  legislatures — every  town  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Assembly  or  popular  house.  In  New 
York  the  system  of  country  representation  helps  the 
rural  districts.  In  New  Jersey  the  Senate  is  small — 
one  member  from  each  county.  As  there  are  only 
23  counties  and  15  of  them  may  be  called  rural 
country  people  are  given  a  chance  to  exercise  a 
check  on  legislation.  The  senatorial  term  is  three 
years,  so  that  only  seven  Jersey  Senators  are  elected 
each  year.  The  larger  cities  and  more  populous 
counties  complain  that  this  system  is  unfair,  but  on 
the  whole  the  system  has  worked  well,  and  surely 
does  give  protection  to  the  smaller  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties. 

* 

THERE  is  still  some  controversy  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  or  if  there  is,  what  causes  it.  The  latest  ex¬ 
planation  seems  to  be  that  it  is  caused  by  bacteria. 
These  convenient  forms  of  life  may  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  about  everything,  good  or  bad,  which  we 
do  not  understand.  The  average  farmer  is  not  much 


interested  in  these  scientific  discussions,  but  he  does 
know  that  hay  will  sometimes  heat  in  the  mow,  and 
there  have  been  cases  where  this  has  led  to  fire.  The 
trouble  is  most  likely  to  occur  with  clover  or  Alfalfa 
when  put  in  the  mow  too  green  or  wet.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  trouble  when  Timothy,  Red-top,  or  straw 
are  packed  away.  When  these  fodders  like  clover  or 
Alfalfa  are  not  fully  cured  and  are  not  packed  hard 
air  works  in  and  an  active  fermentation  starts  up. 
If  conditions  are  right  for  it  the  heat  will  often  rise 
to  a  high  point.  Many  of  us  have  seen  hay  come  out 
of  the  'mow  black  and  charred  as  though  it  had  been 
through  a  fire.  All  hay  of  this  sort  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  when  it  goes  into  the  mow,  but  “thor¬ 
oughly  dry”  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  farmer  and 
quite  a  different  thing  to  another.  In  any  doubt  the 
common  plan  is  to  use  salt  scattered  over  the  hay 
as  it  goes  in.  Salt  acts  in  two  ways  to  help  in  this 
matter.  It  absorbs  some  water  from  the  hay,  and 
has  some  effect  at  preventing  fermentation.  Some  of 
the  chemists  say  that  lime  is  just  as  good  as  salt  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  makes  the  hay  dusty.  Packing  the  hay 
as  hard  as  possible  helps  by  excluding  the  air,  but 
the  main  thing  is  to  have  the  hay  as  dry  as  possible 
when  it  goes  in.  Another  thing  often  discussed  at 
haying  time  is  whether  the  hay  will  “sweat  out” 
better  in  a  closed  barn  or  where  the  doors  are  left 
open.  The  hot  vapors  rising  from  the  hay  are  lighter 
than  air  and  will,  if  given  a  chance,  pass  out  at  the 
top  of  the  barn.  If  the  doors  are  left  open,  especi¬ 
ally  at  night,  the  cooler  air  on  the  outside  will  con¬ 
dense  these  vapors  as  they  rise  and  leave  them  as 
moisture  on  top  of  the  hay.  The  truth  of  all  this  is 
that  a  farmer  is  more  than  a  hay-maker — he  is  a 
chemist,  working  with  some  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  of  Chemistry. 

* 

EVERYONE  agrees  that  if  a  farmer  is  to  grow  the 
ordinary  farm  crops  in  a  sour  peat  swamp  he 
must  use  lime.  We  think  that  lime  is  sometimes 
used  in  places  where  it  pays  little  if  any  profit,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  value  in  very  sour  soil — 
like  poorly  drained  swamps.  The  use  of  lime  to 
sweeten  soils  is  common,  but  the  effort  to  make  soils 
sour  is  a  new  one.  Yet  it  has  certain  possibilities. 
Prof.  Coville  has  found  that  such  plants  as  blue¬ 
berries  and  Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive  in  soils 
which  may  be  called  sweet  enough  to  grow  Alfalfa 
or  cabbage.  Many  of  the  failures  to  succeed  in  blue- 
berry  cultivation  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  give 
the  plants  too  much  petting  and  provide  sweet  gar¬ 
den  soil  when  they  need  sour  soil  to  do  their  best. 
Prof.  Coville  finds  that  by  using  sulphate  of  alumi¬ 
num  on  a  rich,  non-acid  soil  these  plants  may  be 
induced  to  grow  and  thrive.  It  is  simply  their  na¬ 
ture  to  require  that  kind  of  a  soil.  We  have  no 
doubt  this  discovery  will  be  found  useful.  There  are 
many  plants  besides  blueberries  which  may  be  taken 
from  swamps  and  wild  places  and  “domesticated” 
if  we  can  learn  how  to  suit  their  tastes  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  •  The  beautiful  trailing  arbutus  may  be  grown 
in  the  garden,  and  other  wild  things  which  usually 
fade  and  die  when  taken  from  their  woodland 
haunts  may  be  fitted  into  new  surroundings  by  using 
sulphate  of  aluminum  to  sour  the  ground.  We  may 
even  find  that  some  varieties  of  apples  will  respond 
to  this  acid  treatment.  We  are  getting  a  little 
closer  to  that  “domain”  which  was  long  ago  prom¬ 
ised  man  when  we  may  sweeten  or  sour  the  land  at 
will. 

* 

THE  latest  report  from  the  Cortland  County  cat¬ 
tle  scandal  is  that  carcasses  of  cattle  carrying 
the  telltale  “T”  on  their  jaws  have  been  dug  up. 
These  cattle  were  evidently  killed  and  disposed  of 
in  order  to  destroy  testimony  against  certain  dealers. 

It  is  said  that  16  of  these  branded  cattle  have  been 
exhumed.  We  believe  there  are  many  more  of  them. 
There  are  evidently  some  people  in  Central  New 
York  who  would  like  to  bury  the  entire  case  and 
hide  it  from  view.  They  will  not  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  The  brand  is"  too  deep.  There  are  certain 
officials  in  New  York  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  dig 
down  to  the  bottom  and  expose  the  guilty  parties. 
We  think  these  officials  should  have  full  opportunity 
to  perform  this  duty.  They  are  slow  thus  far,  but 
we  hope  they  are  sure.  If  they  fail — their  duty 
will  be  performed  for  them.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases  a  little  bunch  of  grafters  seems  to  be  developing 
propaganda  designed  to  minimize  the  crime  and 
cover  it  up.  That  will  not  succeed.  Our  reports 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  dairymen  favor  a 
full  exposure  and  will  demand  it — and  more — if  the 
officials  fail  to  do  their  duty. 


June  27,  192o 

AT  a  western  college  there  will  be  held  t Ms  sea- 
L  s<>n  a  Summer  school  in  which  will  be  taught 
a  course  in  advanced  composition  or  adapting  writ¬ 
ing  to  magazines.  The  director  of  this  course  asks 
for  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  use  as  a  text  book  or 
class  reference: 

1  could  have  copies  to  pass  around  so  the  students 
could  hold  them  in  their  hands  during  the  discussion  I 
think  that  would  start  the  course  off  well.  Then  I  want 
them  to  take  the  papers  home  to  study  them  and  report 
later.  I  did  this  once  before  in  a  journalism  class,  and 
I  thought  ff  was  very  successful.  At  first  the  students 
were  suspicious,  and  thought  there  must  be  something 
snobbish  about  me  if  I  would  begin  with  a  paper  far 
away  from  here,  and  a  New  York  paper  at  that,  but 
before  long  they  kept  referring  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  them- 
s™3-  \  l^e  to  start  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  I 
think  it  does  best  what  it  tries  to  do,  and  it  does  what 
other  papers  try  to  do.  I  think  I  can  present  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  magazines  best  with  it. 

We  have  never  pretended  that  The  II.  N.-Y.  would 
rank  high  as  a  literary  production,  as  judged  by  the 
modern  standard  of  criticism — in  which  a  "high 
brow”  usually  fades  away  into  a  bald  head.  We  do 
try,  however,  to  make  it  a  “human  document,”  and 
a  true  exponent  of  real  human  nature  of  the  farm. 
•Some  of  the  nature”  so  glibly  talked  about  seems 
to  us  rather  inhuman  at  times. 

* 

npHE  cartoon  on  page  952  will  appeal  to  those  of 
X  our  people  who  have  been  able  to  retain  some 
little  grain  of  common  sense  regarding  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  The  herding  of  our  children  together  in 
large  schools  is  a  form  of  mass  production  for  hu¬ 
man  minds.  It  does  much  to  destroy  initiative  and 
personality.  It  is  changing  education  and  hence 
public  thought  very  much  as  mass  production  of 
shoes  or  hats  or  clothing  has  changed  industry  from 
the  old  handmade  system  of  production.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  up  a  good  argument  for  the  change  in 
manufacturing  material  goods  (though  we  think  it 
has  been  carried  too  far)  but  there  is  no  sound  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  growing  plan  of  turning  out  little 
human  puppets  by  the  thousand — all  trained  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  The  smaller  school  conducted 
by  a  conscientious  teacher  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
if  we  expect  our  children  to  be  trained  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  We  prefer  a  “Johnny  on  the  spot” 
rather  than  a  jumping-jack.  Give  the  educators 
and  the  authorities  their  own  way  and  they  will  lead 
us  more  or  less  gently  to  a  Federal  education  law 
under  which  the  parent  or  guardian  must  surrender 
any  right  he  now  may  think  he  has  to  supervise 
the  education  of  his  children.  The  time  has  come 
for  parents  who  want  to  exercise  some  control  over 
the  training  of  their  children  to  organize  and  fight 
for  what  is  left  of  home  rule  in  the  local  district. 
Next  week  we  shall  tell  the  story  of  a  noted  legal 
battle  over  this  right  of  home  rule  in  which  the 
court  did  a  little  judicial  clipping  of  the  proud  wings 
of  the  Educational  Department. 


Brevities 

One  of  the  most  foolish  things  you  can  do  is  to  kill 
a  toad.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  foolish  to  kill  a  small  snake.  Both  are  great 
insect  eaters. 

A  “quit  claim  deed”  merely  conveys  all  the  title 
which  the  grantor  has  in  the  premises ;  the  grantor 
does  not  attempt  to  warrant  the  title.  If  the  grantor 
has  good  title,  a  “quit  claim”  is  as  good  as  any  deed. 
A  “warranty  deed”  is  good  even  if  in  “short  form.” 

Sometimes  you  see  a  man  with  a  fringe  of  strong 
wirey  hair  drawn  back  and  under  his  hat.  You  think 
he  must  be  a  Sampson.  He  takes  his  hat  off  for  some 
purpose,  and  you  find  his  head  bald  as  a  baseball  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  little  fringe  of  hair!  Advice  to  the  bald 
— Keep  your  hat  on. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  at  vaccinating  dogs 
as  a  preventive  of  rabies.  In  a  few  localities  the  plan 
has  been  to  vaccinate  all  dogs  on  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  vaccination  of  humans  in  case  of  a  smallpox 
scare.  The  results  are  interesting,  but  not  conclusive 
thus  far. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Florida  Everglades  produced 
little  except  a  few  Indians  and  much  malaria.  There 
are  now  among  other  wonders  two  big  sugar  factories 
capable  of  producing  over  3,000  tons  of  sugar  per  day  ! 
They  stand  and  operate  on  lands  which  were  formerly 
an  .impenetrable  bog. 

The  soil  experts  tell  us  that  while  rhubarb  will  grow 
well  in  a  moderately  sour  soil  it  will  utilize  plant  foods 
to  better  advantage  if  the  soil  is  neutral  or  sweet. 
Therefore,  lime  will  often  help.  The  use  of  lime  will 
not  sweeten  the  rhubarb.  A  small  amount  of  baking 
soda  will  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
sweeten  it. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  are  preparing  to  take  the 
road  in  their  cars  and  go  rushing  about  the  country. 
Some  will  have  a  definite  object — some  are  out  to  go 
anywhere.  They  will  camp  and  loaf.  We  can  offer  nq 
definite  advice,  as  we  never  “took  the  road”  in  that 
way,  but  here  is  one  comment :  Be  careful  about  the 
drinking  water.  Death  may  lurk  in  many  a  sparkling 
stream.  Boil  it  to  make  sure. 
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The  New  England  Milk  Situation 

THE  hearing  before  Commissioner  Clark  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  on  the  New  England  milk  question, 
seemed  to  have  drifted  away  from  the  point  at  is¬ 
sue,  and  in  doing  so  it  lost  a  great  opportunity  for 
constructive  work.  The  hearing  was  a  large  one, 
and  was  dominated  mainly  by  proponents  of  the 
proposed  New  England  system.  The  discussions  were 
Chiefly  on  the  low  prices  of  milk  and  the  need  of 
organization  to  increase  prices.  One  plain  farmer 
made  a  strong  and  popular  speech  when  he  said 
that  a  bank  would  soon  go  broke  if  it  paid  6  per 
cent  for  money  and  loaned  it  out  at  4  per  cent.  He 
said  it  cost  farmers  6  cents  to  make  milk  and  they 
sold  it  for  4  cents.  He  was  willing  to  accept  any 
plan  that  promised  better  prices. 

Of  course  all  dairymen  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices  they  receive  for  milk  and  all  realize  the 
need  of  organization  to  improve  conditions.  The 
strategy  seemed  to  be  to  rehearse  the  common 
grievances,  then  capitalize  the  sentiment  of  all  for 
their  particular  plan.  Of  course  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  plan  and  who  advocate 
the  simpler  and  more  economic  local  affiliated  unit 
plan  are  also  suffering  from  low  prices,  and  are 
just  as  anxious  to  improve  conditions  as  the  others. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  not  to  re¬ 
cite  grievances  on  which  all  are  agreed,  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  provisions  of  the  plan  and  the  contract  to 
Commissioner  Clark  and  presumably  to  readjust  the 
provisions  to  which  he  made  objection. 

In  an  interview  published  about  a  year  ago,  the 
leaders  of  five  dairy  groups  in  New  York  State 
agreed  that  competition  between  groups  was  quite 
as  destructive  as  competition  of  individuals  and 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  practically  all  producers 
must  act  together  to  stabilize  the  milk  markets.  No 
one  has  questioned  this  general  estimate.  The  les¬ 
son  of  it  is  written  in  the  record  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State.  This  is  the  time  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  dairymen  to  profit  by  the  experience  in  New 
York.  A  divided  industry  multiplies  leaders  and 
expenses  which  the  producer  must  pay,  but  it  does 
not  increase  the  returns  for  milk.  A  complete  unity 
is  essential  to  success,  and  what  is  needed  is  a  plan 
on  which  all  producers  can  and  will  agree.  If  the 
leaders  will  approach  the  problem  with  a  purpose 
to  find  such  a  plan,  they  will  do  a  real  service  to 
dairy  co-operation  and  to  the  New  England  dairy 
industry. 


Adulterated  Milk  in  New  York  City 

HAROLD  G.  ARON,  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  of  the  Republican  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  City,  has  been  making  some 
startling  reports  of  his  investigations  of  the  city 
milk  supply.  Everybody  has  observed  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  cities  has  increased  because  the 
population  increased,  and  also  because  each  person 
on  the  average  has  increased  slightly  his  portion  of 
milk.  When  the  Federal  agents  announced  the  fact, 
the  government  officials,  boards  of  health,  city  and 
State  departments,  inspectors,  milk  distributors  and 
dairy  organizations  came  forward  to  claim  credit 
for  the  result.  Each  of  these  agencies  insisted  that 
it  was  responsible  for  the  improved  quality  of  milk, 
and  that  the  increased  consumption  was  due  to  the 
quality  it  established.  This  had  been  told  so  often 
and  printed  so  persistently  it  came  near  being  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact.  The  elaborate  and  costly  system 
for  the  extermination  of  tuberculosis  wras  one  of  the 
reasons  given  for  increased  consumption,  but  the 
revelations  in  ‘Cortland  County  suspend  the  claims 
of  credit  by  the  bureaus  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Aron’s  report  has  silenced  the  other  claimants 
for  credit  at  least  for  the  present.  He  took  163 
samples  in  widely  distributed  sections  of  the  three 
boroughs  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these  123 
samples  were  below  the  legal  standard  and  40  sam¬ 
ples  were  just  at  the  legal  limit  or  slightly  above 
the  minimum.  The  tests  were  made  by  two  respon¬ 
sible  laboratories  and  the  tests  show  that  three  out 
of  every  four  samples  were  deficient  in  milk  solids. 

Of  97  samples  of  B  grade  loose  milk  82  were 
adulterated  and  represented  214  violations  of  the 
sanitary  code.  Of  46  samples  of  Grade  B  bottled 
milk,  32  were  adulterated  and  r^resented  49  viola¬ 
tions.  Of  20  samples  of  Grade  A  bottled  milk  nine 
were  adulterated  and  represented  13  violations.  Both 
sour  and  sweet  cream  were  adulterated  in  that  sev¬ 
eral  samples  were  5  to  6  per  cent  short  of  the 
standard  in  butterfat.  The  names  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  were  not  given  out,  but  they  are  on  record,  and 


are  said  to  include  practically  all  large  receivers. 

The  investigation  was  extended  up-State.  Mr. 
Aron’s  representatives  examined  the  “test  books’’ 
of  six  creameries  receiving  milk  from  265  farms  in 
Orange  County ;  six  creameries  receiving  milk  from 
446  farms  in  Broome  County;  three  creameries  re¬ 
ceiving  milk  from  175  farms  in  Delaware  County ; 
three  creameries  receiving  milk  from  321  farms  in 
Chenango  County,  and  five  creameries  receiving 
milk  from  166  farms  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  The 
lowest  fat  test  of  milk  coming  from  the  farms  was 
3.6,  and  it  ran  as  high  as  4.7.  Mr.  Aron  finds  the 
evidence  conclusive  that  farmers  deliver  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  to  the  creameries  or  stations,  and  that 
it  is  skimmed  of  its  fat  and  otherwise  adulterated 
before  it  reaches  the  city  consumer.  He  says  he  was 
induced  to  make  the  investigation  by  information 
coming  to  him  to  the  effect  that  adulterated  milk 
had  been  continually  sold  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
custom  had  been  growing  for  six  years. 

Milk  may  be  adulterated  in  the  legal  sense  with¬ 
out  making  it  unfit  for  use.  It  is  legally  adulterated 
when  fat  or  other  solids  are  taken  out  of  it,  and 
when  water  or  skim-milk  or  other  things  are  put 
into  it.  Of  course  the  adulteration  affects  its  food 
value.  We  have  elaborate  systems  of  inspection 
by  city,  State  and  Federal  government.  They  seem 
to  be  successful  in  inspecting  the  farms,  but  they 
have  failed  in  the  city.  Systems  once  established 
will  work  until  publicity  touches  them ;  hence  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  the  system 
to  stifle  honest,  fearless  publicity. 


A  Short  Wheat  Crop ;  Its  Consequences 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  out  its  ad¬ 
vance  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop.  This  ad¬ 
vance  estimate  has  never  been  accurate,  but  it  gives 
an  indication  of  what  is  coming.  The  year’s  crop 
is  undoubtedly  short  of  last  year’s  by  at  least  100,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  unfavorable  Winter  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shortage  in  Winter  wheat.  It  seems 
that  many  acres  seeded  last  Fall  to  Winter  wheat 
were  plowed  this  Spring  and  seeded  to  oats.  The 
Spring  wheat  crop  is  about  normal.  There  will,  ap¬ 
parently,  be  but  little  wheat  for  export  this  year, 
and  for  once  it  will  hardly  be  true  that  “the  price  of 
wheat  is  decided  in  Liverpool.”  It  seems  that  the 
domestic  price  will  govern  this  year,  as  there  will 
be  little  if  any  export  trade.  The  price  should  go 
higher.  We  are  coming  in  this  country  to  the  point 
where  our  farmers  will  not  produce  enough  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  food  to  feed  the  American  people.  Sev¬ 
eral  results  are  possible.  Eastern  farmers  may  come 
back  into  wheat  growing.  At  present  six  or  seven 
Western  States  produce  the  great  bulk  of  our  wheat 
crop  and  farmers  in  these  States  complain  that  the 
crop  does  not  pay.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with 
higher  prices  wheat  will  pay  once  more  as  a  part  of 
our  eastern  farm  rotations.  We  can  easily  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  wheat  and  potatoes  were  standard  and  profitable 
crops.  Other  sections  began  growing  them  in  large 
quantities,  and  wheat,  at  least,  was  practically  aban¬ 
doned.  It  may  now  come  back.  Another  possibility 
is  that  a  natural  shortage  in  wheat  may  force  some¬ 
thing  of  a  change  of  diet  upon  our  people.  During 
the  Great  War  many  of  us  substituted  cornmeal,  rye, 
barley  and  oats  for  part  of  the  wheat  bread.  We 
were  all  better  for  it.  The  scientific  men  are  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  in  saying  that  bread  from  these 
mixed  grains  is  healthier  and  more  nutritious  than 
bread  from  white  flour.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  as 
the  wheat  production  falls  we  shall  learn  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  entire  wheat  kernel  and  include 
in  our  diet  much  of  the  bran  and  other  by-products 
now  fed  to  livestock.  That  will  mean  a  darker  and 
heavier  bread,  and  its  general  adoption  as  food 
would  make  great  changes  in  industry  and  the  habits 
of  the  people.  It  is  time  that  we  all  began  to  con¬ 
sider  these  things,  for  without  any  question  we  are 
coming  to  a  time  when  America  will  go  permanently 
out  of  the  wheat  exporting  business  and  raise  barely 
enough  of  the  grain  to  provide  bread  for  her  own 
people.  The  newspapers  seems  to  believe  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  most  widely  distributed  among  farm¬ 
ers  and  that  the  price  of  the  grain  is  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  of  farm  prosperity.  In  truth  wheat  has  come 
to  be  a  sectional  crop — almost  as  much  as  cotton, 
arid  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  on  the  North 
Atlantic  slope  buy  their  flour.  This  is  so  true  that 
practically  all  of  the  grist  and  flouring  mills  former¬ 
ly  located  at  every  little  water  power  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared. 


The  Land  Bank  Sells  More  Bonds 

THE  State  Comptroller  has  purchased  another 
$500,000  worth  of  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4 y2  per  cent.  The  money  is  loaned  through  the 
local  savings  and  loan  associations  of  the  State  on 
mortgages  of  homes  and  farms  of  the  members  of 
the  associations.  The  mortgages  are  filed  with  the 
State  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  on  the  bonds  when  due.  In  fact  there  are 
$1.20  in  mortgages  put  up  for  every  dollar  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  bond.  This  is  the  rule  in  all  cases 
whether  the  bond  is  sold  to  the  Comptroller  or  to 
private  investors.'  There  is  no  better  security  in 
the  world,  and  we  know  no  other  security  that  is 
issued  and  managed  with  so  little  expense.  It  is  a 
model  of  co-operative  enterprise.  The  management 
of  the  bank  will  not  limit  the  loans  to  associations 
■that  are  members  of  the  bank.  It  is  available  for 
all  local  savings  and  loan  associations.  This  is  the 
broad  spirit  of  co-operation. 


Horses  for  State  Police 

UITE  a  number  of  people  have  written  asking 
where  the  State  troopers  and  mounted  police 
in  the  large  cities  obtain  their  horses.  What  breed 
do  they  pi’efer  and  could  farmers  breed  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage?  We  find  that  some  of  the  second-sized 
cities  have  given  up  the  use  of  horses  entirely — 
using  only  motorcycles.  The  following  note  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  Troopers  of  New 
York  is  typical : 

Our  department  originally  obtained  our  horses  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  from  wholesale  dealers.  Re¬ 
placements  have  been  made  largely  by  mounts  bred  in 
our  own  department.  Each  of  our  six  barracks  has  a 
Thoroughbred  stallion  loaned  by  the  Jockey  Club  of 
America.  In  addition  to  the  mounts  which  we  breed 
ourselves,  a  few  purchases  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  as  an  opportunity  occurred  to  pick  up  a  good 
horse  at  a  low  figure.  These  purchases  have  not 
amounted  to  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  last  four 
years,  so  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  any¬ 
one  to  make  a  point  of  breeding  them  for  us.  Our 
purchases  have  in  the  past  been  at  the  maximum  of 
$140. 

In  the  matter  of  color,  we  have  not  discriminated 
in  favor  of  any  particular  one  except  that  Troop  B, 
Malone,  is  equipped  with  black  horses,  and  Troop  C, 
Sidney,  is  largely  equipped  with  piebalds.  In  height 
we  prefer  a  horse  to  stand  15.2  to  15.3,  short  back, 
good  boned  and  of  quality  obtained  by  Thoroughbred 
blood.  JOHN  A.  WARNER,  Superintendent. 


New  Jersey  Commercial  Vehicle  Law 

Beginning  with  July,  owners  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  in  New  Jersey  are  supposed  to  have  their 
names  and  addresses  on  their  machines.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  New  Jersey  readers  I  wish  you  would  ascer¬ 
tain  and  print  for  us  the  exact  wording  of  this  law. 

New  Jersey.  h.  p.  perry. 

COPY  of  this  New  Jersey  law  is  given  below. 
It  becomes  effective  July  4. 

1.  Every  vehicle  used  for  commercial  purposes  on  any 
of  the  streets,  roads  and  highways  of  this  State  shall 
have  conspicuously  displayed  thereon  or  on  a  name 
plate  affixed  thereto,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  said  ve¬ 
hicle  and  the  name  of  the  city,  town  or  township  or 
ether  municipality  in  which  such  owner  resides,  which 
sign  or  name  plate  shall  be  in  plain  view  and  in  letters 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  height. 

2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or 
drive  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  operated  or  driven  any 
commercial  vehicle  on  any  of  the  roads,  streets  or 
highways  of  this  State  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10,  or  on  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  be  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
days. 

Moneys  received  for  fines  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  accounted  for  and  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  by  him  paid  over 
to  the  State  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  improved  roads 
throughout  the  State,  regard  being  had  to  the  repair 
of  the  most  improved  roads  and  the  distribution  of  the 
lemefits  of  this  act  throughout  the  several  counties  of 
this  State. 


Wool  Growers  Ship  Their  Wool 

On  Saturday,  June  6  and  Monday,  June  8,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Rensselaer  Counties,  N.  Y.,  Wool  Growers’ 
and  Sheep  Breeders’  Co-operative  Association  received 
wool  at  Eagle  Bridge  and  Johnsonville.  Over  33,000 
lbs.  were  loaded,  of  which  all  but  700  was  billed  to 
Syracuse.  The  balance  was  billed  to  Boston.  This 
makes  a  total  of  nearly  70,000  lbs.  handled  for  the 
Washington  and  Rensselaer  County  growers  this  year, 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  3,000  !bs„  has  all  been 
sent  to  Syracuse.  There  are  several  flocks  yet  to  be 
sheared,  so  later  shipments  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
Washington  and  Rensselaer  Association  -Was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  organized,  as  well  as  the  first  to  see  the 
need  of  a  State  Association,  which  they  believe  should 
be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  membership  of  the 
local  associations. 

The  Washington  and  Rensselaer  Association  has 
never  asked  any  of  its  members  to  sign  a  contract  to 
deliver  wool,  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  enter  into 
any  contract  with  the  State  Association.  Early  in  its 
( Continued  on  Page  961 ) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


If  Our  Page  we  would  welcome  twelve  times  every  year, 
We  must  take  hold  and  help  it.  That’s  how  it  is  here. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Tilden  (15  years),  Massachusetts 

Memory  Verse 


SUMMER 

Isn’t  it  pleasant;  isn’t  it  queer; 
Summer  feels  so  new  each  year? 
This  June,  last  June,  all  the  Junes, 
Robins  sing  the  same  old  tunes. 

Even  freshest  roses  wear 
Old-time  bonnets  on  their  hair, 

And  the  same  bright  butterflies 
Flit  beneath  the  same  blue  skies. 

Air’s  as  sweet  and  sun’s  as  gay 
As  in  great-grandmother’s  day — 
Isn’t  it  pleasant,  isn’t  it  queer 
Summer  feels  so  new  each  year? 

— Author  (?) 
Sent  by  Minnie  Fosburg  (13 
iNew  York.  years) 


Drawn  by  Gladys  Feldberg  (14  years), 
Flew  York 


Reports  of  School  Doings 

The  following  letters  tell  of  unusually 
interesting  activities  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year : 

Friday  was  the  last  day  of  school.  My 
teacher  gave  me  a  book  for  being  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  all  this  year.  Then  we 
had  a  contest  on  16  vietrola  records.  If 
we  recognized  them  we  wrote  down  the 
names  and  who  composed  them.  They 
were : 

Souvenir,  by  Drdla. 

Humoresque,  by  Dvorak. 

Serenade,  by  Tosti. 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  by  Stephen  Foster. 

Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling,  by  New¬ 
ton  and  Tate. 

A  Perfect  Day,  by  Carrie  Jacobs-Bond. 

Mother  Maehree,  by  Olcott  and  Ball. 

Serenade,  by  Schubert. 

Spring  Song,  by  Mendelssohn. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  by  Stephen 
Foster. 

The  Rosary,  by  Nevin. 

To  a  Wild  Rose,  by  MacDowell. 

To  a  Water  Idly,  by  MacDowell. 

Narcissus,  by  Nevin. 

America  the  Beautiful,  by  Bates  and 
Ward. 

Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,  by  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Woodbury. 

My  brother  and  I  got  100  per  cent.  For 
my  reward  I  received  a  diary  and  a 
handkerchief.  Charley  got  a  baseball. 

We  had  a  picnic.  Everyone  brought 
one  or  two  certain  things,  and  so  by  that 
we  had  a  variety  of  things  and  ice  cream 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Knight  (13  years), 
Massachusetts 


for  dessert.  After  the  picnic  we  had  a 
baseball  contest  with  another  school.  The 
game  was  played  in  our  pasture.  Our 
teachers  came.  The  other  school  made 
the  first  score,  but  then  they  stopped 
making  them.  When  we  had  three  they 
began  to  pick  up  again.  'When  the  ninth 
inning  was  played  there  was  a  tie  with 
six  scores  each.  The  other  school  got 
up  to  bat  first  but  they  didn’t  make  a 
score.  Then  when  it  was  our  turn  my 
brother  Charley  made  a  score,  so  we  beat. 
We  all  had  a  good  time. 

Your  little  friend, 

— Sarah  Graham  (10  years). 

Illinois. 

How  many  of  our  readers,  I  wonder, 
10  years  old  or  any  age,  could  have 
passed  100  per  cent  on  that  music  test? 


The  16  selections  offer  a  wide  variety, 
but  every  one  of  them  is  good.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  learn  to 
recognize  such  musical  compositions  and 
the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  them 
lasts  all  through  life. 


We  have  been  doing  interesting  work 
at  school  lately.  Thursday  night  at  the 
town  hall  the  school  had  an  exhibition  of 
school  work  and  .sewing  and  manual 
training.  The  high  school  gave  a  contest 
with  typewriters  to  see  who  could  type 
the  most  words  and  make  the  least  mis¬ 
takes  (as  the  keys  were  blank)  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  One  of  the  girls  typed  139  words 
and  made  two  mistakes;  another  127 
words  with  no  mistakes,  I  think.  All  the 
grades  had  interesting  work  to  show.  In 
manual  training  a  boy  carved  an  elec¬ 
tric-light  standard.  Another  boy  carved 
an  Uncle  Sam  and  it  was  about  15  inches 
tall  and  was  painted. 

I  guess  I  will  close,  with  wishes  for 
the  success  of  Our  Page, 

Massachusetts.  — 'Marion  Morse. 

We  should  all  have  enjoyed  attending 
the  exhibition  by  Marion’s  school,  watch¬ 
ing  the  typing  contests  and  looking  at 
the  exhibits.  Such  activities  are  worth¬ 
while  for  both  school  and  community, 
bringing  them  closer  together  on  a  bet- 


41  ra<r«  by  Esther  Herr  (16  years), 
Pennsylvania 


ter  basis  of  understanding.  And  surely 
those  girls  had  mastered  their  type¬ 
writers.  No  halting,  slipshod  work  for 
them,  but  rather  the  just  pride  that 
comes  with  skillful  work  of  good  quality. 

Two  Points  of  View 

Our  serial  story  “The  Farm  Forever?” 
has  set  many  readers  to  thinking  and 
from  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
on  it  your  editor  has  chosen  to  print  the 
following  letters : 

I  have  not  written  for  a  long  time,  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  page  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  read  the  serial  stories  and 
I  enjoy  them  very  much.  “The  Farm 
Forever?”  has  interested  me  very  much 
because  I  have  thought  of  leaving  the 
farm  and  starting  business  in  the  city, 
like  Dan  Dawson.  I  hope  to  complete 
my  last  two  years  in  high  school  and  then 
take  a  course  in  commercial  art.  Farm 
work  seems  too  slow  for  me,  as  was  the 
case  with  Dan.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  draw  for  Our  Page  before  because  I 
only  seem  to  be  talented  in  drawing  flow¬ 
ers.  I  grow  a  large  quantity  of  flowers 
each  year,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  help 
persuade  me  to  continue  farming.  I  re¬ 
main,  an  interested  reader, 

— ’Franklin  Kohler  (15  years). 

Pennsylvania. 

That  Franklin  has  talent  for  drawing 
flowers  is  evident  from  his  drawing  of 
the  dogwood  printed  on  Our  Page  last 
month.  That  he  must  permanently  leave 
the  farm  and  the  country  to  develop  his 
gift  is  an  open  question.  He  must  have 
more  training,  of  course,  and  that  means 
continued  study  and  practice.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  permanent 
change  of  residence.  Perhaps  he  will  find 


some  way  to  combine  the  growing  of 
flowers  with  the  drawing  of  flowers.  At 
any  rate,  Franklin,  don’t  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  strike  out.  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  think  it  over,  to  talk  it  over  with 
your  parents  and  friends  and  to  prepare 
yourself  as  fully  as  possible.  Whatever 
you  finally  decide  to  do,  let  it  be  done 
openly  and  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  you  under¬ 
stand  and  consent  to  the  plan. 

I  am  an  interested  reader  of  the  many 
letters  and  the  stories  on  Our  Page.  I 
like  the  drawings  also.  My  brothers  en¬ 
joy  the  stories,  too.  I  hope  we  may 
never  be  too  old  to  read  them. 

The  story  “The  Farm  Forever?”  I  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  read  by  all  boys  and  girls, 
especially  those  that  live  on  the  farm  and 
wish  for  a  home  in  the  city.  I  have 
longed  for  the  city  and  its  amusements. 
The  longing  came  often  but  in  some  way 
recently  I  have  grown  more  attached  to 
the  farm  with  its  wonderful  sweet,  pure 
air,  and  its  animals,  including  the  horses 
and  cows,  which  are  my  favorites.  My 
thoughts  are  now  turned  to  the  great 


out  of  doors  which  God  made,  and  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature  that  cannot 
be  found  in  the  city.  If  we  think  of  get¬ 
ting  more  pleasure  by  leaving  the  farm 
and  journeying  away  to  the  city,  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  of  us  would  find  ourselves 
greatly  mistaken. 

Until  last  Summer  I  longed  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  city  and  its  sights,  but 
since  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my  time  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  the  farm  and  coun¬ 
try  have  altogether  a  different  meaning. 
It  is  now  not  a  place  for  lonely  miser¬ 
able  people  to  live  in,  but  a  great  bright 
sunny  out  of  doors  for  all  boys  and  girls 
to  be  happy  in. 

Wishing  success  to  Our  Page,  I  re¬ 
main,  Your  reader, 

Vermont.  — 'Mae  Rood  (16  years). 

Mae  has  learned  a  great  lesson  in  the 
past  year  and  she  states  the  case  very 
simply  and  clearly.  The  lesson  is  that 
real  joy  in  life  comes  from  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  things  nearest  us  rather 
than  in  vague  longings  for  something 
afar  off.  As  long  as  we  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  we  can  at  least  learn  to  love  it,  for 
nothing  man-made  can  compare  to  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  the  world  of  nature. 
This  need  not  mean  that  we  may  not  en¬ 
joy  and  appreciate  what  city  life  has  to 
offer  as  well.  In  these  days  many  of  the 
city  advantages  are  available  to  country 
dwellers,  though  not  so  many  of  the 
country  advantages  are  available  to  city 
dwellers.  Each  person  as  he  growls  up 
must  choose  where  he  will  spend  his  life. 
Wherever  that  may  be  he  will  get  the 
most  out  of  it  by  possessing  the  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  has  and 
by  as  broad  an  understanding  as  possible 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  men  and 
women  live  and  earn  a  living  in  this 
world. 


A  Game  to  Play 

Here  is  a  game  that  any  number  from 
two  up  can  play  at  any  time  of  year,  out¬ 
doors  in  fair  weather,  indoors  when  if 
storms.  You  will  enjoy  trying  it  often  : 

NEWSPAPER  RACE 

Each  contestant  is  given  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  for  each  foot.  He  places  one 
newspaper  in  front  of  him  and  steps 
on  it  with  his  right  foot.  He  then  places 
the  other  for  his  left  foot,  and  so  on,  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  step  only  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  contestant  first  to  a  given 
point  and  back  again  to  the  starting  point 
wins  the  race. 

— Edna  Koenig  (15  years). 

New  York. 


The  Opossum 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  last 
month’s  Nature  Puzzle,  which  was  an 
especially  good  one.  We  have  some  fine 
material  in  answer  to  it.  First  of  all  these 
are  the  two  photographs  from  Frieda 
Haynes, -the  New  Hampshire  girl  who 
wrote  the  puzzle.  She  says  that  her 


brother  caught  three  young  opossums 
which  they  called  John,  Jerry  and  Jane. 
One  of  the  pictures  shows  Frieda’s  sister 
holding  Jane  and  John,  and  in  the  other 
all  three  ’possums  are  hanging  by  their 
tails  with  their  bodies  twisted  into  queer 


positions.  Both  pictures  serve  to  give 
our  readers  an  exceedingly  good  idea  of 
how  these  interesting  creatures  look. 
Then  there  were  several  excellent  draw¬ 
ings  sent  in,  one  of  which  is  printed, 
while  honorable  mention  is  made  of  the 
work  of  Mary  Blair  (12)  of  New  York 
and  Anna  Graham  (15)  of  Illinois. 
Finally  there  were  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  letters  giving  further  facts  about 
the  opossum,  two  of  which  follow  : 

I  think  the  answer  in  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  opossum.  I  am  sending  a  drawing 
of  one  that  lives  in  our  woods.  The 
American  opossum  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  pouched  animals.  It  is 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North 
America.  It  is  stout  in  form  and  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  cat.  The  color  of 
its  woolly  hair  ranges  from  white  to 
black  and  there  are  many  mixed  varie¬ 
ties.  It  has  a  long  tail  which  is  almost 
without  hair.  It  has  sharp  claws  with 
which  it  climbs  trees.  It  hangs  by  its 
tail  and  is  very  sly.  It  lives  chiefly  in 
trees,  lying  up  there  in  the  daytime  and 
at  night  roaming  in  search  of  its  food 
which  consists  of  insects,  small  reptiles, 
birds’  eggs,  etc.  It  may  be  battered  al¬ 
most  beyond  recognition  and  will  lie 
whei*e  it  has  been  flung  without  so  much 
as  moving  an  eyelid.  The  moment,  how- 


Three  Young  Opossums  Hanging  by  Their 
Tails — Picture  sent  by  Frieda 
Haynes,  New  Hampshire 

ever,  that  its  captor  takes  attention  from 
it,  the  “dead”  animal  gets  to  its  feet  and 
makes  its  escape. 

—Edna  Ross  (14  years). 
Pennsylvania. 


The  opossum  belongs  to  the  genus 
Didelphis  and  is  the  only  animal  in 
America  belonging  to  the  order  of 
pouched  animals  (Marsupials).  The  rest 
of  this  order  (of  which  the  kangaroo  is  a 
member)  are  mostly  found  in  Australia. 
Soon  after  they  are  born,  the  mother 
opossum  with  her  lips  places  her  young 
in  her  pouch  (which  is  formed  by  a  fold 
of  skin)  and  there  they  stay  attached  to 
the  nipples  of  the  mother  for  several  weeks. 
The  skin  of  the  opossum  is  very  Cheap, 
often  not  bringing  more  than  50c;  but 


A  ’ Possum  in  Each  Hand — Picture  sent 
by  Frieda  Haynes,  New  Hampshire 
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anatomically  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  smali  animals  of  all  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

I  have  taken  the  above  information 
from  a  Boy  Scout  Handbook  and  a  geo¬ 
graphy  but  have  changed  the  wording  of 
it  somewhat ;  that  is,  put  it  partly  in 
my  own  words. 

I  remain,  an  enthusiast  for  Our  Page, 
— Earl  Anderson  (18  years). 

New  Hampshire. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  am  one  of  the  family  of  twining 
shrubs  which  bear  flowers  filled  witli 
nectar.  I  sometimes  have  around  me  at 
night  a  great  many  moths,  and  in  the 
daytime  honey-bees  and  other  bees.  The 
humming  birds  prefer  me  to  many  other 
kinds  of  flowers.  My  leaves  are  dark 
green,  oval,  are  usually  very  smooth  and 
grow  opposite  each  other  in  pairs.  In 
some  of  my  species  it  seems  as  though 
the  woody  stems  grow  right  through  the 
leaves.  Most  of  my  varieties  are  ever¬ 
green  or  nearly  so,  and  when  the  flowers 
disappear  I  have  bright  crimson  berries. 
Many  birds  eat  these  berries  and  so  their 
seeds  are  widely  distributed.  I  grow 
along  waysides  or  in  tangled  woodlands, 
or  I  beautify  porches,  walls  or  trellises 
in  gardens.  Can  you  guess  what  I  am? 

— Margaret  Gippert  (15  years). 

New  York. 


Our  Serial  Story 

On  reading  the  last  installments  of 
“The  Farm  Forever?”  that  were  sent  by 
readers  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
50  per  cent  had  Dan  voluntarily  return  to 
the  farm  after  maintaining  himself  for 
a  time  in  the  city  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess  ;  30  per  cent  had  him  fail  in  the 
city  and  go  back  home,  and  20  per  cent 
had  him  succeed  richly  and  stay  in  the 
city.  That  is  probably  just  about  the 
way  the  thing  would  work  out  in  real 
life  for  boys  who  take  the  step  Dan  did. 
All  of  the  stories  showed  good  work  by 
the  writers.  On  the  whole  the  one  by 
Gertrude  Kada  (17)  of  Connecticut  stood 
out  as  the  best  and  is  printed  below. 
Honorable  mention  goes  to  Farl  Hadden 
(13)  of  New  York,  Clara  Rapp  (15)  of 
'New  York  and  Lewis  Gay  (15)  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  stories  that  were  seriously 
considered  for  first  place. 

THE  FARM  FOREVER? 

Part  III 

BY  GERTRUDE  KADA 

What  should  he  do?  That  was  the 
question  which  kept  Dan  awake  and  rest¬ 
lessly  tossing  at  night  in  his  stuffy  little 
furnished  room.  “The  luck  that  was  to 
be”  his  seemed  to  be  fading  from  his  hori¬ 
zon  without  even  glancing  in  his  direction. 
That  seemed  a  bad  enough  outlook  to 
him,  but  the  thought  of  returning  so  soon 
to  the  farm  again  was  infinitely  worse. 
“If  I  stick  it  out  just  a  little  longer,  I 
surely  ought  to  land  some  kind  of  a  job,” 
was  his  final  argument  with  himself. 

Early  next  morning  Dan  was  up  and 
out  and  had  hunted  up  several  promising 
ads.  The  one  he  decided  to  try  first  called 
for  a  young  lad  to  help  in  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store.  He  arrived  there  before 
any  other  applicant,  and  after  some  gruff 
questions  from  the  manager,  the  job  was 
secured. 

The  work  was  not  hard,  but  tiresome, 
and  the  pay  was  nothing  to  brag  about, 
Dan  thought.  However,  he  was  glad  to 
stay  there,  as  it  surely  was  better  than 
nothing,  and  though  he  did  not  earn 
much,  he  had  a  few  cents  in  his  pocket 
after  settling  his  different  expenses  for 
the  week.  The  Summer  passed  quickly. 
Dan  was  doing  quite  well  in  his  work. 
His  desire  to  please,  and  his  willingness 
in  doing  the  work  given  him  had  already 
won  him  a  slight  raise. 

Dan  had  written  to  his  parents  and 
was  receiving  letters  from  his  mother 
quite  regularly.  Her  letters  contained 
no  reproach  for  having  left  them  as  he 
did,  but  were  full  of  kindly  advice  and 
love,  and  assurance  that  he  would  al¬ 
ways  receive  a  hearty  welcome  whenever 
he  might  care  to  return  to  his  old  home. 

After  these  letters  Dan  would  feel  a 
longing  to  go  back  to  the  old  familiar 
scenes,  and  to  hear  again  his  father’s 
deep,  kindly  voice  and  his  mother’s  loved 
tones.  More  so  when  Thanksgiving  came 
— and  passed — and  Christmas  time  drew 
near.  “But  how  can  I  go  when  I  have 
hardly  enough  to  see  me  through  each 
week,”  he  ruefully  asked  himself,  and  de¬ 
cided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  work 
hard  and  forget  about  it.  And  so  the 
days  passed. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Dan  still  strug¬ 
gling  for  maintenance.  The  passage  of 
time  had  brought  some  changes,  of  course, 
and  now  we  find  a  taller,  paler  Dan 
than  before.  The  shut-in  life  of  the  city 
had  taken  the  flush  of  perfect  health  from 
his  cheeks,  and  the  hurry  and  worry  of 
trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game  had 
le-ft  their  marks  on  his  young  face.  He 
had  been  given  charge  of  a  small  but 
busy  counter,  and  the  impatient  demands 
of  customers  kept  him  on  his  feet,  hust- 
ling  all  day  long.  Often  at  night,  after 
a  tiring  day  of  servitude,  he  would  muse, 
somewhat  bitterly,  “Is  it  worth  it  all? 
Was  it  for  this  I  left  my  own  dear  home, 


Under  a  tree  in  a  shady  nook 
Harry  and  Laura  each  have  a  book, 
They  seem  to  be  quite  at  their  ease, 
Go  draw  them  for  us,  if  you  please. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Mitchell  (16  years),  Drawn  by  Griffin  Foster  (14  years), 
District  of  Columbia  New  York 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (9  years), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Sadie  Hettema  (11  years), 
New  Jersey 


Draion  by  Mildred  Atherton  (12  years), 
Delaware 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Dunn,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Laura  M etzler  (10  years), 
Ohio 


Drawn  by  Alice  Brown  (13  years), 
Rhode  Island 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Josephine  Pierce  (7  years),  Neic  York 


and  the  parents  who  loved  me  so  well?” 

But  we  must  all  learn  by  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  did  not  take  Dan  all  of 
those  two  years  to  thoroughly  disillusion 
himself.  He  had  expected  the  city  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  with  open  arms,  and  it  had 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  him  instead. 
He  had  felt  so  sure  of  becoming  a  won¬ 
derful  success  in  some  line  of  work,  and 
after  doing  his  best,  he  was  just  manag¬ 
ing  to  make  ends  meet. 

So  one  bright  Spring  morning  Dan  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  his  old  home,  to  take 
up  life  on  the  farm  once  more,  to  work  out 
his  future  as  best  he  could  on  the  land 
of  his  fathers  even  as  they  had  done  so 
long  ago,  not  caring  to  get  rich  quick, 
but  living  in  contentment  and  health  and 
happiness  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Dan  had  somehow  managed  to  put 
aside  a  few  dollars  each  month,  and  after 
he  had  reached  his  final  decision  he  lost 


no  time  in  preparing  for  his  journey, 
which  was  to  be  a  surprise  to  his  parents. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  softly, 
slowly,  the  twilight  shadows  came  and 
birds  twittered  drowsy  good-nights  among 
the  trees.  On  the  porch  of  the  old  home. 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  sat  in  their  rock¬ 
ers,  he  with  pipe  in  hand  nodding  over 
the  paper,  and  she  with  her  sewing.  Often 
her  work  dropped  and  her  hands  lay 
idly  in  her  lap,  her  thoughts  far  away 
with  that  beloved  absent  one.  The  gate 
latch  chicks  and  she  rises,  startled.  Who 
is  that  coming  up  the  path?  “Oh,  Dan!” 
is  all  that  she  can  say,  and  a  moment 
later  the  prodigal  son  is  clasped  in  his 
mother’s  arms.  The  father,  too,  greets 
his  son  with  a  husky  “'Dan,  my  boy,”  and 
holds  him  close. 

Later  on  we  see  Dan,  a  comfort  and 
pride  to  his  parents,  happily  aiding  his 
father  with  the  problems  of  farm  and 


(field,  and  helping  to  make  the  old  home¬ 
stead  a  brighter,  better  place  to  live  in. 

(The  End) 

Thus  our  second  serial  comes  to  an  end 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  reader  has  en¬ 
joyed  them  both  in  the  last  six  months. 

Now  for  Some  Short  Stories 

Before  we  start  another  serial  your 
editor  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
devote  two  or  three  months  to  short 
stories.  This  will  give  more  of  you  a 
chance,  especially  some  of  the  younger 
readers,  because  the  stories  will  be  judged 
more  according  to  the  ages  of  the  writers 
and  several  can  be  printed  each  month. 
So  let  s  have  a  good  lot  of  short  stories 
sent  in,  each  one  complete  in  not  over 
2oO  words.  You  may  chose  your  own 
subjects  and  the  stories  may  be  true  or 
make-believe.  The  only  thing  we  insist 
on  is  that  they  must  be  your  own  original 
work. 


Our  Artists 

The  drawing  work  on  Our  Page  this 
month  is  unusually  fine.  There  were  a 
great  many  headings  sent  in,  and  rather 
than  reject  them  all  but  one  your  editor 
has  used  four.  The  fact  that  three  of 
them  do  not  actually  came  at  the  head  of 
the  page  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
showing  what  “our  artists”  are  doing.  In 
addition  some  Honorable  Mentions  are  in 
order  for  headings  and  general  drawings, 
as  follows:  Mildred  Atherton  (12)  of 
Delaware;  Dorothy  Fisher  (14),  Aubrey 
Gregory  (14),  Margaret  Gippert  (15), 
John  Tierney  (15),  Bernice  Thomas 
(16),  Charlotte  Booth  (16)  and  Helen 
Ilastedt  (17)  of  New  York;  Donald 
Workman  (15)  of  Ohio;  Franklin  Koh¬ 
ler  (15)  and  Esther  Herr  (10)  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  Bernice  Meservey  (10)  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Harry  and  Laura  series  is  one  of 
I  he  best  picture  galleries  we  have  ever 
had.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  popular 
subject,  and  a  study  of  the  drawings 
printed  will  show  how  much  variety  and 
interest  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  origi¬ 
nal  drawings  based  on  a  little  four-line 
rhyme.  The  drawings  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ages  run  quite  regularly  from  7  to  10, 
and  the  seven  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  represented  in  the  series 
of  eleven.  Esther  Herr’s  drawing  on  the 
other  page  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
rhyme,  but  did  not  give  both  Harry  and 
Laura  a  book.  However  it  was  too  good 
to  miss.  In  addition  to  these  ten  “ar¬ 
tists”  the  rhyme,  drawings  of  several 
others  were  excellent  and  deserve  Honor¬ 
able  Mention.  Their  names  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Harold  Deveney  (14)  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Waddie  Ivic  (11),  Aubrey  Gregory 
(14),  and  Helen  Ilastedt  (17)  of  New 
York;  Eva  Shepherd  (16)  of  Ohio,  and 
Mildred  Kachel  (15)  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cross-word  Enigma 

Last  month’s  enigma  worked  out  to  be 
v-a-c-a-t-i-o-n,  and  many  of  you  were 
able  to  solve  it.  By  this  time  you  have 
all  welcomed  the  holiday  season  “with 
glee”  and  so  should  be  ready  to  try  a  new 
enigma  and  a  little  larger  one.  Here  it 
is : 

My  first  is  in  road,  but  not  in  ditch, 

My  second  in  mule,  but  not  in  hitch, 

My  third  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  dew, 

Aly  fourth  is  in  cat,  but  not  in  mew, 

My  fifth  is  in  hall,  but  not  in  house, 

My  sixth  is  in  ant,  but  not  in  louse, 

My  seventh  is  in  wet,  but  not  in  dry, 

My  eighth  is  in  low,  but  not  in  high, 

My  ninth  is  in  youth,  but  not  in  age, 

My  tenth  is  in  onion,  but  not  in  sage. 

Aly  eleventh  is  in  three,  but  not  in  ten, 

Aly  twelfth  is  in  lock,  but  not  in  pen, 

My  thirteenth  in  sled,  but  not  in  toy, 

My  fourteenth  in  girl,  but  not  in  boy, 

Aly  whole  is  something  we  all  enjoy. 

— Lewis  Doolittle  (11  years). 

New  York. 


Photographs  Next  Month 

It  is  time  that  we  illustrated  Our 
Page  for  a  month  or  two  with  photo¬ 
graphs  instead  of  drawings.  We  all  en¬ 
joy.  the  change,  and  it  gives  a  chance  to 
some  who  can  send  pictures  but  who  can¬ 
not  draw  so  well.  Your  editor  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  enclose  with  your  letters 
any  snapshots  that  you  have  of  scenes 
appropriate  to  the  Summer  season.  In 
order  to  reproduce  a  picture  the  print 
must  be  very  clear  and  distinct.  In  cases 
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Boys  and  Girls 

where  you  have  the  negative  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  contribute  one  print 
to  Our  Page.  If  the  picture  is  one  you 
prize  and  cannot  replace  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  provided  you  indicate  your 
wish,  write  name  and  address  plainly  on 
the  back  of  the  print  and  enclose  return 
postage. 


Notes 

Julia  Danforth,  a  13-year-old  New 
York  reader,  wrote  the  couplet  in  the 
Box  at  the  head  of  Our  Page  this  month. 
The  interested,  active  help  of  every  reader 
is  what  we  need  to  keep  Our  Page  up  to 
the  mark. 


The  list  of  this  month’s  contributors 


Parades  or  Peering  Potatoes.  — 

Somehow  the  Parson  never  can  get 
himself  to  take  to  these  academic  parades, 
lie  was  supposed  to  be  over  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city  and  to  have  a  long  black  gown 
thrown  over  him  with  long  black  tapering 
angel  sleeves  and  to  have  a  “mortar 
board”  cap  upon  his  head  and  above  all 
a  “hood”  hanging  down  his  back  with 
more  or  less  bright  red  upon  it.  In  the 
house  on  bis  desk  are  the  tickets,  kindly 
furnished  free,  to  all  sorts  of  luncheons 
and  fine  banquets.  The  Parson  had  fully 
intended  to  go  and  to  look  wise  and  know¬ 
ing  when  they  gave  out  the  diplomas  in 
Latin,  but  this  morning,  Mrs.  Parson 
awoke  with  too  much  of  a  day  ahead  of 
her.  It  is  terrifically  hot,  and  there  is 
a  big  ironing  and  there  is  a  carload  of 
company  coming  tomorrow.  Then  it 
takes  just  about  all  the  forenoon  to  get 
the  dishes  out  of  the  way  and  dinner  go¬ 
ing.  Once  the  Parson  went  off  on  such  a 
day  and  left  Mrs.  Parson  with  all  the 
work  and  all  the  extra  work  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  on  that  day.  When  he 
came  home  at  night  she  was  just  about, 
a  wreck.  Never  again,  said  he.  So  Mrs. 
Parson  got  at  the  ironing  early  before  the 
heat  was  quite  so  bad,  and  the  Parson 
got  at  the  dishes.  Then  there  were  the 
potatoes  to  get  ready,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  peeling  the  potatoes  that  he  had 
the  most  time  to  think. 

Varied  Thoughts.  —  In  fact  it  was 
while  he  was  getting  those  potatoes  ready 
that  he  gave  up  going.  He  had  sort  of 
set  his  heart  on  this  thing,  had  kinder 
arranged  things  that  way.  But  to  get 
the  vegetables  ready  for  dinner  for  a 
big  family  is  more  of  a  job  than  most 
men  folks  think  for.  Nothing  seems  to 
Chipper  up  Mrs.  Parson  more  on  a 
rushed  day  than  to  have  the  Parson  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  do  it  for  her.  It  seems  to 
get  her  at  the  upstairs  work  so  she  can 
have  it  all  out  of  the  way  before  noon. 
But  today  there  is  that  big  ironing — 18 
shirts,  he  heard  her  say,  among  the  bas¬ 
ketful — and  if  the  Parson  stays  by  and 
gets  the  dinner,  cooking  the  meat  and 
setting  the  table,  she  will  have  it  pretty 
well  transferred  from  the  basket  to  the 
dining-room  table  by  the  time  he  is  ready 
to  put  the  dishes  round  and  the  children 
begin  to  come  in  from  school.  Then,  too, 
when  he  goes  out  for  (he  spinach,  he 
can  put  in  a  half  hour  with  a  hoe  in  the 
garden.  Nothing  the  Parson  likes  to  do 
so  much  as  to  lioe  in  the  garden.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  because  it  is  so  hard  for  him. 
to  find  time  to  hoe  in  the  garden  or  any¬ 
where  else.  As  he  went  by  the  thermom¬ 
eter  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  it 
stood  at  just  94.  Then  more  and  more 
he  began 'to  think  how  glad  he  was  he 
didn’t  go  to  that  academic  parade.  IIow 
hot  it  must  have  been  with  all  those  togs 
on  and  a  boiled  shirt  and  stiff  collar. 
There  probably  would  not  have  been  a 
soul  he  knew  at  his  table,  and  what  a 
good  time  we  shall  all  have  eating  to¬ 
gether  this  noon,  for  it’s  so  hot  the  chil¬ 
dren  only  have  one  session.  This  after¬ 
noon,  the  Parson  will  mix  up  some  ice¬ 
cream  and  the  boys  can  freeze  it  before 
they  go  in  for  a  swim.  Ice  cream  and 
bread  and  butter  and  milk  for  supper — 
enough  for  a  hot  day,  and  what  could  be 
better? 

Why  Not  Natural? — The  other  day 
the  Parson  went  to  an  ordination  service 
in  an  Episcopal  church,  lie  got  there 
an  even  hour  late,  and  at  that  got  there 
at  least  an  hour  too  soon.  What  a  long- 
drawn-out  affair.  It  lasted  over  three 
hours.  Everybody  hot,  tired  and  hungry. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  what  good 
singing  (by  somebody  else)  or  even  pray¬ 
ing  can  do  at  shcIi  a  time.  The  Parson 
is  positive  that  such  a  service  does  him 
no  good.  When  it  came  time  to  take  up 
the  offering,  two  of  the  newly  ordained 
deacons  were  to  pass  the  plates..  Over 
across  from  the  Parson  on  the  main  aisle, 
sat  the  family  of  one  of  these  deacons, 
the  father  and  mother  and  sisters  and 
brother.  The  Parson  had  known  that 
family  for  years.  Such  a  hard-working, 


will  be  found  on  page  902.  It  is  of  very 
good  length  for  .Tune  which  is  always  the 
lightest  month  for  letters,  but  it  might 
easily  have  been  twice  as  long,  don’t  you 
think  so? 


All  work  for  the  July  page  must  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  on  or  before 
July  2.  This  is  a  little  shorter  time 
than  usual  so  you  will  have  to  hustle. 
Set  to  work  as  soon  as  you  finish  read¬ 
ing  this  and  get  your  letter  off. 


Vacation  time  is  a  good  time- to  do  an 
extra  bit  for  Our  Page.  You  will  find 
many  suggestions  here.  Some  of  them 
will  surely  interest  you  to  carry  out. 
Address  your  letters  to  Edward  M.  Tut¬ 
tle  in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


honest,  solid  family.  Here  comes  the  fine 
manly-looking  son  down  the  aisle  now. 
IIow  proud  and  happy  they  all  are,  how 
all  aglow  the  mother  is.  And  he  passed 
the  plate  to  them  just  as  to  anyone  else 
with  never  a  look  of  recognition  or  a 


smile !  Well,  it  wasn’t  the  boy’s  fault, 
it  was  the  fault  of  his  training  in  church 
and  divinity  schools.  He  had  been  kneel¬ 
ing  for  hours  before  a  big  stone  man¬ 
made  altar,  but  the  mother-love  had  been 
on  this  old  earth  for  millions  of  years 
before  that  altar  was  made,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  would  rather  bend  in  recognition  to 
it  than  a'll  the  altars  on  the  globe. 

Can’t  Play  a  Minute. — “Queer  those 
two  can’t  play  a  minute  without  getting 
into  a  wrangle,”  so  spoke  Mrs.  Parson  as 
regards  to  Closson  and  Sit.  The  Parson 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  this,  or  pay 
much  attention  to  it,  till  he  went  in  to 
rest  a  minute  on  the  couch  in  the  parlor 
after  having  sprayed  the  potatoes  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  Sit  and  Closson  went 
out  on  the  lawn  for  a  little  playtime  with 
a  big  ball  they  had.  Mrs.  Parson  was 
right,  of  all  the  wrangling  and  quarreling 
you  ever  heard !  The  Parson  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  requested  Closson  to  go 
for  the  cows  and  get  the  eggs  and  to  see 
if  the  goslings  had  water.  Sister  came 
in  to  set  the  table  and  the  game  was  over. 
A  consultation  that  night  with  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
through  with  that  with  every  pair  of 
children.  They  have  a  spell  of  being  so 
hateful  to  the  next  younger  one  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  we  could  not  stand 
it.  Of  course  we  discourage  such  actions, 
but  we  do  not  throw  a  fit  over  it  as  it 
will  pass  off  of  itself.  Mrs.  Parson  so 
often  remarks  how  companionable  the 
two.  older  boys  are.  Rut  there  was  a 


time,  dear  me,  when  to  put  it  mildly,  it 
was  not  so. 

That  Foj?d. — The  Parson  mentioned 
how  George  had  bought  a  Ford  for  $50. 
Well,  he  is  working  for  the  man  to  pay 
for  it.  As  he  works  up  on  a  new  calf 
barn  putting  on  boards  at  so  much  per 
hour,  with  the  thermometer  hovering 
above  90,  he  is  undoubtedly  glad  he  paid 
$50  instead  of  $500.  As  the  man  said, 
the  price  was  for  the  tires  and  accessories 
- — the  car  itself  was  thrown  in.  George 
carried  the  engine  in  town  to  have  it 
fixed  up  some  two  weeks  ago,  and  though 
the  man  has  declared  he  would  fix  it  the 
“next  day”  he  has  not  touched  it  yet. 
“Next  day”  is  right.  Apart  from  the  en¬ 
gine,  the  Parson  expects  that  his  old  Ford 
“Daredevil,”  now  getting  off  easy  with 
only  wood  to  saw,  will  suffer  much  pilfer¬ 
ing.  The  Parson  already  hears  that 
Daredevil’s  differential  does  not  “sing” 
near  as  loud  as  the  new  car,  and  also  that 
there  are  some  high-priced  transmission 
bands  in  him.  (For  this  car  you  remem¬ 
ber  has  always  been  a  “him”  and  not  a 
“her”  due  to  fearful  racing  qualities  and 
bursts  of  speed  and  unspeakable  spells 
of  balkiness  on  special  occasions.)  By  the 
time  the  Parson  wants  to  saw  wood 
again,  about  all  he  expects  to  find  is  the 
frame,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  broken  right  in  two  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  George  will  probably  go  back  to 
finish  his  course  in  the  high  school  in 
the  Fall,  and  Closson  starts  in  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  they  can  go  in  this 
Ford  together. 

Hoeing  Corn.- — Well,  here  it  is  Satur¬ 
day,  and  the  boys  are  up  hoeing  corn. 


The  Parson  would  dearly  love  to  be  up 
there  with  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to¬ 
day,  and  with  three  up  there  they  are 
getting  along  in  great  shape.  The  corn 
has  come  on  wonderfully,  and  with  rain 
before  long  it  looks  like  a  good  crop.  It 
is  really  quite  dry  here  now,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  show  it  more  than  the  corn.  To¬ 
morrow,  Sunday,  we  have  a  full  day.  A 
children’s  day  in  the  forenoon  in  one 
place,  an  afternoon  service  with  much 
company  from  distant  towns  in  another 
place,  and  a  children’s  day  service  at  still 
another  place  in  the  evening.  The  car 
will  have  to  go  over  town  tonight  and 
get  10  loaves  of  bread  for  a  dollar,  and 
that  shoulder  now  boiling  on  the  stove 
will  go  into  sandwiches.  There  will  be  a 
big  salad  for  supper  and  the  two  big 
dishes  of  baked  beans  in  the  oven  will 
help  out  tomorrow.  These  beans  are  some 
we  raised  last  year,  and  are  certainly 
fine.  There  will  be  11  here  for  supper 
and  among  the  number  is  “Old  Charlie.” 
He  is  over  splitting  wood — one  of  these 
homeless  men  ’  that  wander  from  place 
to  place  in  the  Summer  and  spend  the 
Winter  in  the  poorhouse.  The  boys  fixed 
a  place  for  him  to  sleep  out  in  the  shed, 
and  he  eats  with  us  all  at  the  table.  If 
he  goes  with  us  tomorrow  and  gets  in 
three  services  it  will  tend  to  help  out 
his  average,  which  the  Parson  fears  for 
the  last  30  years  is  rather  low. 

Haying  Early.— "Now  the  hoys  have 
come  down  from  their  hoeing  and  are 
going  to  get  some  hay,  for  the  Parson 


believes  in  cutting  hay  early.  Here  it  is 
June  13,  and  we  are  getting  in.  If  you 
want  to  cut  down  next  Winter’s  grain 
bill  one  simple  way  is  to  cut  the  hay 
early.  Overripe,  dried-up  grass  is  little 
better  than  straw,  and  a  cow  cannot 
make  milk  on  it.  We  buy  no  grain  now 
at  all.  The  last  was  a  bag  of  dry  mash 
which  we  dumped  in  a  100-lb.  hopper  and 
the  hens  seems  to  eat  but  little  of  it. 
They  have  all  outdoors  to  run  in,  and 
plenty  of  corn.  There  must  be  50  bushels 
over  in  the  crib.  Then  that  little  strip 
of  rye  sown  where  we  had  potatoes  last 
year  will  be  coming  on  soon.  We  will 
pile  that  up  under  the  shed  and  let  the 
liens  work  on  it  to  suit  themselves.  Corn, 
rye  and  quite  a  lot  of  skim-milk  and  the 
big  barn  for  shade  and  laying  and  the 
brook  for  water — what  more  does  any  hen 
want  than  that?  George  is  sending  down 
to  New  Jersey  for  about  100  10-weeks-old 
pullets.  We  have  never  bought  any  this 
way  before,  but  many  think  it  better  than 
to  fuss  with  day-old  chicks.  We  have 
never  had  a  brooder  house  and  stove,  but 
will  try  to  get  one  for  next  year.  Just 
about  everybody  around  here  uses  those 
now. 

He  Tried  It. — Yes,  a  man  tried  going 
to  church  a  while  ago  down  country.  He 
was  a  stranger  and  new-comer  in  that 
section.  “How  glad  they  will  be  to  see 
me — what  a  nice  time  I  will  have,”  he 
may  have  said  to  himself.  He  parked  his 
Ford  in  an  open  space  and  went  into  the 
church.  Now  it  happened  to  'be  a  big 
special  day  in  that  church  and  the  cars 
were  parked  all  round  his  machine,  and 
when  he  came  to  get  it  out,  it  was  said  he 
just  grazed  another  car’s  fender.  Then 
out  came  the  owner  from  this  Christian 
service.  'Of  all  the  cursing  and  swearing 
and  outrageous  abuse  that  was  ever 
meted  out !  Attempts  to  hush  the  beast 
were  without  avail.  Besides  this,  it  is 
said  the  man  was  obliged  to  pay  $20. 
(Strange  the  country  churches  are  not 
filled  with  new-comers.  The  Parson 
hears  this  man  still  goes  to  church — give 
him  credit.  But  it  is  not  to  the  church 
he  first  went  to,  perhaps  the  memory  of 
the  first  service  was  too  much  for  him. 


Who  Made  These  Selfish 
Children  ? 

“A  Massachusetts  Woman’s  View,”  on 
page  776,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  plaint 
which  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  woman 
herself.  Circumstances  have  taken  me 
into  many  homes,  arid  compelled  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  great  majority  of  mothers 
spoil  their  children.  Not  considering  the 
ignorant  and  sub-normal,  I  really  think 
that  there  would  be  fewer  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  jail  if  their  mothers  had  been 
less  indulgent.  For  the  sake  of  “peace” 
in  the  home  many  fathers  do  not  like  to 
interfere,  for  the  mother  thinks  him 
harsh  and  always  defends  the  children. 

Mothers  wait  on  their  children  hand 
and  foot  until  the  children  accept  all 
sacrifices  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is 
well  known  that  even  adults,  to  say 
nothing  of  children,  do  not  appreciate 
what  is  done  for  them  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  contribute  by  some  measure 
of  sacrifice.  These  children  go  out  in 
the  world  unable  to  submit  to  discipline, 
and  too  weak  to  face  obstacles.  They 
look  for  the  easiest  way,  which  only  too 
often  leads  to  disease,  jail  or  untimely 
death.  Or  they  marry  others  equally 
selfish  and  the  path  leads  to  the  divorce 
courts. 

Also,  the  bad  manners  of  children  may 
be  traced  right  to  their  homes,  where  the 
parents  have  not  set  them  good  examples 
in  manners  and  deportment.  Watch  the 
young  people  in  almost  any  public  places 
and  you  will  see  their  lack  of  home  train¬ 
ing.  Then  watch  the  adults  at  the  same 
time  and  you  will  see  what  kind  of  chil¬ 
dren  they  may  have.  Let  Mrs.  E.  L.  It. 
look  back  to  her  own  childhood.  What 
attitude  did  she  assume  toward  her  par¬ 
ents?  She  may  be  reaping  as  she  sowed. 
Or  if  she  was  dutiful  and  assumed  her 
share  of  the  work  of  the  home  through 
training,  she  has  not  profited  by  her  les¬ 
son.  OBSERVER. 

New  Jersey. 

More  About  Control¬ 
ling  Ants 

On  page  607  was  an  article  on  eradi¬ 
cating  ants,  in  which  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested.  A  few  years  ago  we  moved  into 
a  house  where  there  seemed  to  be  several 
kinds  of  ants,  and  about  the  premises 
many  ant  hills.  A  neighbor  gave  me  a 
very  simple  remedy  which  was  found  to 
be  a  great  success,  as  we  .seldom  see  an 
ant.  Purchase  one  or  two  cents  worth 
of  “tartar  emetic”  at  the  drug  store.  Take 
a  small  portion,  mix  with  sugar,  adding 
a  little  water,  just  enough  to  make  a 
syrup.  Place  where  the  ants  can  drink 
it.  They  will  come  in  large  numbers  and 
you  will  feel  discouraged,  but  take  heart, 
they  will  drink  and  disappear.  Use 
wherever  they  appear  and  finally  you  will 
be  rid  of  them.  I  used  a  cover  from  a 
discarded  baking  powder  can.  This  should 
be  placed  out  of  reach  of  children  as  it 
is  a  poison.  M.  b.  m. 


“How  many  men  work  in  your  fac¬ 
tory?”  “About  one  out  of  every  10.”  — 
Columbia  Banter. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Family  Dog  Before  the  Camera 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Midseason.  —  One  hardly  expects  to 
see  new  ideas  in  clothes  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  season,  and  yet  there 
are  many  changes  since  Spring.  Gauzy 
fabrics  and  soft  pastel  shades  appeared 
earlier  than  usual,  as  a  result  of  the  un¬ 
usual  heat  of  early  June.  So  far  we  have 
seen  very  few  separate  skirts  of  the 
sports  silks  so  popular  the  past  two 
years ;  they  seem  to  be  displaced  by  the 
two-piece  sports  dresses.  Embroidered 
cottons  seem  to  be  in  a  small  minority. 
As  a  result  of  changing  styles  in  under¬ 
wear  and  dresses  there  is  less  call  now 
for  the  pretty  Swiss  embroideries,  which 
means  trade  depression  in  that  line. 
Probably  the  next  swing  of  fashion’s 
pendulum  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
embroidery  trade.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
extra  wide  trousers  now  worn  by  men 
are  due  to  the  efforts  of  British  woolen 
manufacturers,  whose  textiles  were  sell¬ 
ing  slowly,  and  who  succeeded  in  working 
up  an  artificial  demand.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  women’s  fashions  cling  to  the  scant 
outline. 

Another  Printed  Crepe. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  one  of 
the  very  popular  printed  crepes  which 
are  now  so  fashionable.  The  dress  it¬ 
self  was  the  usual  plain  one-piece  type, 
but  given  a  touch  of  originality  by  the 
trimming.  It  was  a.  combination  of  beige 
and  dark  blue,  the  lighter  color  being 
used  in  the  trimming.  The  neck  was  cut 
square,  which  is  a  marked  change  from 


the  round  and  bateau  line;  it  is  usually 
very  becoming  to  a  rather  full  face.  The 
neck  was  finished  in  front  with  a  simu¬ 
lated  tie  which  consisted  of  a  separate 
fiat  piece  of  the  material  pointed  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  split  nearly  all  the  way 
up,  the  top  being  finished  with  six  small 
glass  buttons.  This  was  a  very  pretty 
trimming,  and  quite  novel.  The  long 
semi-fitting  sleeves  were  finished  with  a 
cuff  of  beige  having  loose  ends,  which 
were  held  together  by  glass  buttons 
threaded  on  a  cord  to  form  links.  The 
dress  gives  the  effect  of  a  tunic,  but 
this  was  simulated  by  two  deep  folds  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  beige  silk.  These  were 
both  joined  to  the  dress  itself,  but  looked 
as  though  there  was  an  underskirt,  be¬ 
neath  the  upper  tuck.  The  belt  was  of 
the  figured  silk,  fastened  with  loops  and 
glass  buttons.  This  style  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  quite  suitable  for  a  wash  dress, 
such  as  figured  voile  trimmed  with  solid 
material  or  English  print,  with  the  solid 
color  of  English  sateen  or  French  percale. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  sleeves  are  long. 
While  so  many  dresses  are  still  made 
with  short  sleeves,  the  newest  models  for 
street  wear  have  them  long,  and  some  of 
the  really  elaborate  frocks  in  chiffon  or 
georgette  are  specially  advertised  as  hav¬ 
ing  “the  new  long  sleeves.” 

A  Gauzy  Summer  Gown. — The  second 
model  figured  shows  a  georgette  dress  in 
one  of  the  soft  pastel  pink  shades  known 
as  dawn  combined  with  cream  Yenise  in¬ 
sertion.  The  style  of  this  dress  was  de¬ 
cidedly  original,  being  entirely  distinct 
in  back  and  front.  The  large  figure  shows 
the  back,  while  the  smaller  figure  in  the 
background  gives  an  idea  of  the  front.  In 
the  back,  two  rows  of  insertion  extending 
the  whole  length  gave  the  effect  of  a  pan¬ 
el  ;  the  insertion  started  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  seam,  and  was  attached  at  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  only,  leaving  the  other  edge  free, 
like  a  tuck.  The  back  was  further 
trimmed  by  a  narrow  scarf  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  also  starting  from  the  shoulder 
seams,  and  knotted  where  it  hung  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders.  This  is  a  decora¬ 
tion  quite  frequently  seen.  There  were 
no  sleeves,  merely  a  band  of  the  broad 
insertion  at  the  armholes.  At  front  and 
sides  the  skirt  was  gathered  quite  full 
under  a  waistband  of  the  insertion,  and 
the  perfectly  plain  waist  was  also  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  belt.  There  was  no  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  neck  in  front.  This  dress 


was,  of  course,  worn  over  a  plain  silk 
slip  of  the  same  color.  These  pastel- 
tinted  or  printed  chiffon  and  georgette 
dresses  are  in  favor  for  afternoon  dresses, 
and  are  freely  worn  by  women  whose 
mothers  would  have  considered  anything 
so  frail  and  filmy  only  suitable  for  cere- 
monous  evening  dress.  However,  the  style 
figured  is  not  suitable  for  light  colors 
only ;  it  would  be  very  handsome  and 
dignified  in  black,  trimmed  with  jet  or 
steel,  and  much  smarter  than  one  of  the 
ordinary  beaded  gowns. 

Bordered  Silk. — There  are  some  very 
handsome  silks  printed  with  deep  borders 
in  contrasting  colors,  which  make  up  very 
effectively.  The  silks  are  54  inches  wide, 
so  that  the  width  is  the  depth  of  the 
dress ;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  deep  border 
along  one  side  which  forms  the  bottom, 
and  a  narrow  line  along  the  other  edge, 
to  be  used  for  collar,  cuffs  or  other  trim¬ 
mings.  They  usually  cost  from  about 
$4.75  a  yard  up,  but  naturally  it  does 
not  take  much  to  make  the  dress.  The 
dress  figured  is  the  plain  one-piece  style 
without  a  belt.  The  broad  border  fin¬ 
ishes  the  lower  part  of  the  dress,  while 
the  long  peasant  sleeves,  gathered  at  the 
wrist,  show  the  narrower  border.  The 
round  neck  had  a  soft  collar  of  the  small 
border,  with  a  side  closing  fastened  with 
ball  buttons  and  loops.  Two  little  fea¬ 
tures  were  of  special  note.  While  there 
was  no  belt,  the  dress  was  fitted  in  at  the 
waist  at  each  side,  under  the  arm,  by  a 


flat  pleat,  held  in  place  by  loops  and 
ball  buttons.  This  curved  the  dress  in, 
so  as  to  give  a  nice  fit,  and  could  be  un¬ 
buttoned  so  as  to  give  more  room  when 
the  dress  was  slipped  off.  The  other  novel 
touch  was  a  .simulated  pocket  at  one  side, 
from  which  extended  a  little  handker¬ 
chief  of  the  border ;  this  was  not  re¬ 
movable,  but  was  stitched  in  place. 

Juvenile  Cotton  Frocks. — The  two 
little  girls  at  the  right  both  display  dot¬ 
ted  swiss,  and  both  frocks  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,  any  plain  pattern  being  suitable. 
The  one  at  the  left  was  orchid  swiss  with 
small  white  dots.  The  yoke  on  each  shoul¬ 
der  was  white  filet  insertion,  there  being 
no  sleeve  except  a  band  of  insertion.  The 
little  girdle  was  made  of  deep  purple  rib¬ 
bon  velvet.  The  other  dress  was  pale 
blue  swiss  with  large  white  dots.  It  had 
a  shallow  yoke  bound  with  white,  but¬ 
toning  in  the  front  with  a  large  pearl 
button,  the  yoke  being  rounded  at  the 
closing.  The  dress  had  a  row  of  tiny 
tucks  where  attached  to  the  yoke,  and  a 
narrow  opening  in  front,  bound  with 
white  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  which 
was  filled  in  with  a  strip  of  Irish  cro¬ 
chet.  The  sleeves  were  merely  narrow 
strips  bound  with  white.  The  girdle  was 
black  ribbon  velvet. 

_  Seen  in  the  Shops. — A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  Summer  fabric  is  rayon  alpaca, 
which  is  artificial  silk  and  cotton  mixed, 
making  a  cool  silky  fabric  that  wears  and 
washes  well.  We  see  it  in  stripes,  checks 
and  plaids,  including  many  of  the  soft 
pastel  tints,  for  68  to  75  cents  a  yard. 

This  is  the  season  to  wear  the  old- 
fashioned  jewelry  dating  from  about  1830 
to  1870.  Reproductions  of  these  neck¬ 
laces,  lockets,  brooches  and  earrings  are 
offered  in  fashionable  shops  as  Victorian 
jewelry. 

Two-skirt  jumper  frocks  are  offered  as 
a_  novelty  in  sports  costumes.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  jumper  of  balbriggan  with  a 
skirt  to  match,  and  a  second  skirt  of  tub 
silk  that  matches  in  color. 

A  new  idea  in  sport  frocks  consists  of 
a  sleeveless  flannel  dress  worn  over  a 
.silk  broadcloth  blouse  as  long  as  a  cos¬ 
tume  slip,  and  finished  off  as  a  chemise. 
The  dress  is  tucked,  cut  down  in  a  point 
in  front,  and  double-breasted.  It  is  trim 
and  comfortable. 

Beautiful  Persian  prints  are  shown  in 
the  Oriental  shops,  which  are  not  only 
used  as  draperies  and  covers,  but  are  also 


made  into  sports  dresses.  They  are  not 
sold  by  the  yard,  but  in  pieces  from  one 
to  three  yards  square. 

Our  good  old  serviceable  navy  blue  has 
returned  to  fashion,  and  some  of  the  best 
shops  are  featuring  coats,  frocks  and 
millinery  of  this  color.  There  are  some 
especially  pretty  ensemble  suits  of  navy 
blue  crepe  elaborately  trimmed  with  rib¬ 
bon,  and  also  very  attractive  knitted 
sports  dresses. 


Canning  Chicken 

I  generally  can  the  surplus  roosters 
from  the  late  flock  every  Fall ;  have  al¬ 
ways  packed  them  in  the  can  uncooked 
with  a  generous  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a 
quart  can,  and  processed  them  three 
hours  in  the  boiler.  I  have  never  had 
any  spoil.  I  cut  the  tip  joint  off  the 
wing,  as  it  has  no  meat  on  it,  also  break 
the  back  in  two  lengthwise,  and  cut  the 
meat  all  off  the  breastbone,  leaving  a 
good  lot  on  the  wishbone.  I  cut  the  giz¬ 
zard  in  half,  cut  the  neck  from  the  ribs, 
and  sometimes  cut  the  rib  piece  in  two 
along  the  backbone. 

I  plan  to  put  a  leg,  a  thigh,  a  wing, 
half  a  gizzard,  half  a  back,  and  half 
breast  meat  in  each  can,  filling  in  as  it 
needs  with  a  neck,  the  heart,  part  of  the 
ribs,  enough  to  fill  can  within  an  inch  of 
top.  Thus  if  I  open  two  cans  for  com¬ 
pany  I  have  about  a  whole  chicken,  or 
one  can  for  ourselves,  and  I  have  some 
of  nearly  every  part  of  the  chicken.  Put 
in  liver  if  you  like  ;  we  don’t  eat  it,  so 
I  don’t  put  it  in. 

When  opening  a  can,  place  in  a  dish  of 
warm  water  until  softened  somewhat  and 
the  meat  comes  out  easier.  After  liquor 
has  all  drained  off,  fry  meat  in  a  little 
butter  and  it  tastes  quite  like  fresh  chick¬ 
en. 

I  also  can  pork  and  sausage  filling  to 
within  an  inch  of  top  and  processing  the 
same  way.  f.  t. 


Green  Mountain  Notes 

I  do  so  enjoy  “Tennessee  Notes,”  I, 
too,  am  50,  and  feel  “disillusioned.”  It 
does  seem  as  if  “life  is  .so  crowded”  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,  these  days,  that  one  has  no 
time  for  the  higher  and  better  things. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  one  always  has 
time  for  those  things  one  wants  most  to 
do,  but  I  cannot  see  it  so,  it  seems  to  be 
necessary,  often,  to  keep  up  “the  con¬ 
stant  round”  of  needful  drudgery.  But 
I  must  take  exception  to  the  statement 
that  “one  can  always  live  in  peace  if 
one  wants  to.”  If  one  in  the  family  is 
always  ‘“picking  upon,”  harassing,  worry¬ 
ing,  call  it  what  one  will,  and  the  more 
the  victim  “opens  not  his  mouth,”  the 
more  it  is  piled  on,  the  “under-dog”  can¬ 
not  feel  “peaceful,”  however  close  he 
keeps  his  lips  and  tongue. 

Sugar-time  here  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  was  a  laborious  and  “sticky”  job, 
though  sweet.  Many  little  vexations 
troubled  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  here.  Our  hired  help,  being  in¬ 
experienced,  scorched  the  first  syrup  in 
the  early  hours  of  boiling — some  was 
wasted — some  damaged.  Fortunately, 
evaporator,  costly  as  it  is,  was  not  ruined. 
Next,  after  straining  several  pails  of 
syrup  into  storage  can,  the  strainer  “let 
go”  from  its  fastenings — •flop  ! — all  that 
syrup  ho  be  dipped  out,  and  re-strained, 
while  warm.  These  are  only  the  “little 
cares”  that  fret,  but  they  do  fret  one 
more,  when  one  is  worrying  about  the 
health  of  a  dear  one,  and  other  import¬ 
ant  matters. 

It  is  said  “misery  likes  company” — 
anyhow,  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  I  hope  you  do 
not  become  so  weary  that  you  discon¬ 
tinue  writing  “Tennessee  Notes.” 

A.  N.  B. 


Tomato  Catsup;  Jellied 
Doughnuts 

Tomato  catsup  is  made  as  follows  from 
a  quart  of  tomatoes :  One  quart  to¬ 
matoes  rubbed  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
the  seeds,  one  onion  chopped  fine  and 
cooked  with  the  tomatoes,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  %  cup  sugar,  %  cup  vinegar,  V2 
teaspoon  each  of  ginger  and  black  pep¬ 
pers,  1  y2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  allspice 
and  nutmeg.  Cook  until  thick.  This 
catsup  is  very  good  with  beans  or  meats. 

Noticing  the  requests  for  jelly  dough¬ 
nuts  will  say  I  have  made  them  several 
years  and  use  my  regular  recipe  for 
doughnuts.  Roll  some  of  the  dough  thin, 
cut  out  with  large  cooky  cutter,  put  a 
bit  of  jelly  or  marmalade  in  the  center 
and  fold  over  as  for  a  turnover.  Press 
the  edges  together  and  fry.  Rolled  in 
powdered  sugar  they  are  fine  for  the 
lunch  box.  In  the  bakeries  they  fry  the 
doughnuts,  and  then  fill  them  with  jelly 
with  a  device  they  have  for  the  purpose. 

If  you  wish  to  use  a  candle  and  it  is 
a  little  small  for  the  candlestick,  hold  a 
lighted  match  under  the  candle  until  it 
melts  a  little,  place  it  in  the  container 
and  it  will  stay  in  place  all  right. 

ROSINA. 


Agent  :  “’When  are  you  going  to  pay 
for  that  washing  machine  T  sold  you?” 
Mrs.  Suds:  “Pay  for  it?  Why,  you  said 
that  in  a  short  time  it  would  pay  for  it¬ 
self.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Bell-ans 


Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ouic  rvciici 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25<fc  AND  75<t  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $55 


White  Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $9.50  up.  White  En¬ 
ameled  Kitchen  Sinks  with  Drain  Hoard  Attached 
*18  up.  White  Porcelain  Wash  Tubs  $10  up.  Ranges, 
Furnaces,  Steam,  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators. 
1  ipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Septic  TankB,  Oil  Burners. 


vv  1LL1AM  K.LL1NEK1  t-O.,  Inc. 


137  East  43rd  Street 


New  York  City 


Return  to  a  Cheerful  Home — 
Kept  W arm  by  a 

HOOD  FURNACE 

'‘Straight  Sided  Fire  Pot— 

Always  Clean,  Always  Hot !” 
Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  R  -  -  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

Cornn  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the  won* 
derful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster. 
You  walk,  play,  dunce  in  comfort.  No  more  natrtfinir 
root  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids 
and  poisons 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing  Big 
spool.  SO  square  inches,  lasts  most  families 
year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not  satisfied 
after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R2  Burlington,  Vt. 

QDrPl  rtl  t?r  abort  time,  with  every 
UlLviHL  Comfitape  order,  full  pint 
size  NIPIT,  our  powerful 
non- poisonous  household  antiseptic  of  a 
thousand  uses. 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Guticura  Soap 

SotiPt  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  tha  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  owners  of  blue  ribbon  cows  feed  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  when  they  make  a  record-breaking  test — 
because  it  produces  the  largest  yield  of  milk  and 
butter  fat. 

Successful  beef  cattle  feeders  prefer  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  as  the  protein  ingredient  in  their  rations.  They  use 
it  for  both  pasture  and  dry  lot  feeding,  and  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  corn — always  with  big  results. 

Successful  hog  feeders  have  fed  thousands  of  tons  of  Com 
Gluten  Feed  with  shelled  corn,  tankage  shorts,  oil  meal. 
It  always  pays. 

They  know  that  Corn  Gluten  Feed  will  give  them  the 
largest  gains  at  the  lowest  cost  and  they  are  never  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  will  pay  you  to  follow  their  example. 

Whether  you  are  mixing  your  own  ration  or  buying  it  in 
a  bag,  be  sure  it  contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

The  mixed  feed  manufacturer  who  uses  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
as  an  ingredient  is  your  friend.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
his  feed. 

We  have  published  a  new  booklet — "Feeding  .on  Pas¬ 
ture.”  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

No.  5 
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W e  Have  Faith  in  Dairy  Farmers 


For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  down-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  little  need  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 


OS 


are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder -Victor 
Front  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Figuring  Dairy  Ration 

I  wish  a  formula  for  a  24  per  cent 
dairy  ration.  I  have  bran,  meal,  oats, 
linseed,  86  per  cent  cottonseed  and  gluten 
feed.  E.  E.  G. 

Vermont. 

Utilizing  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  gluten 
feed,  we  submit  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  evidencing  a  ration  carrying  approxi¬ 
mately  24  per  cent  of  protein  :  gluten 
feed,  250  lbs. ;  86  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  150  lbs. ;  cornmeal.  150  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 

Make  sure  that  the  linseed  meal  and 
bran  are  of  good  quality  and  are  of 
average  analysis.  This  ration,  when 
properly  supplemented  with  some  good 
legume,  ought  to  serve  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  in  milk.  f.  c.  m. 


Ration  for  Georgia 

Will  you  give  me  the  percentage  of 
protein  and  carbohydrates  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture :  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  ground  rye,  200  lbs.  shorts,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  ?  A.  s.  H. 

Georgia. 

If  the  cottonseed  meal  incorporated  in 
the  above  mixture  carries  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  of  protein,  and  provided  the 
gluten  referred  to  was  gluten  feed  rather 
than  gluten  meal,  the  combination  would 
carry  approximately  18  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
oilmeal  carries  36  per  cent  of  protein  and 
that  the  oats  and  wheat  by-products  are 
of  standard  quality. 

iSuch  a  combination  might  be  suitable 
for  dairy  cows  of  average  production  of 
milk,  but  more  protein  would  be  required 
for  animals  yielding  as  much  as  12  quarts 
of  3  per  cent  milk  per  day. 


More  Horses  Will  be 
Needed 

The  following  statement  by  H.  P. 
Young  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  agree  with  the  conclusions  which 
many  of  our  farmers  have  reached.  Our 
own  investigations  show  that  the  horse  is 
holding  his  own  well  at  city  work  and 
that  many  farm  horses  are  growing  old. 
New  teams  will  soon  be  needed — for  we 
are  still  50  years  and  more  short  of  a 
“horseless  age." 

History  repeats  itself.  As  it  repeats 
itself  in  other  ways  so  it  does  with  horses. 
The  horse  situation  in  the  country  trav¬ 
els  in  cycles.  For  10  or  12  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics,  the  price  of  horses  will 
be  on  the  increase  and  more  and  more 
horses  will  be  raised.  Then  the  supply 
of  horses  will  begin  to  exceed  the  demand 
and  for  10  or  12  years  prices  will  go 
down,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  raised.  The  country  is 
now  at  the  end  of  a  14-year  drop  in 
prices.  The  demand  for  horses  has  be¬ 
gun  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  the  upward 
trend,  ushering  in  higher  prices,  has 
started. 

In  other  words  we  are  at  the  end  of  a 
■severe  depression  in  the  horse  breeding 
business,  and  are  due  for  a  change.  In 
January,  1925,  Vermont  horses  had.  com¬ 
pared  to  their  pre-war  value,  a  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  only  36  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  five  of  the  principal  horse  breeding 
States  there  were  registered  in  1913.  29,- 
213  stallions.  The  number  declined  but 
little  till  1917,  but  in  1924  there  were 
registered  only  7,062.  Horse  breeding  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  while  horses  are  grow¬ 
ing  older.  Montana,  the  greatest  horse¬ 
raising  State  in  the  Union,  exhibited  in 
1923  no  horses  at  its  State  fair.  Taken 
over  the  country  as  a  whole  the  drop  in 
prices  continued  even  during  the  war  per¬ 
iod.  Now  horses,  especially  yearling 
colts,  have  started  to  increase  in  price  in 
.some  of  the  horse  breeding  States.  That 
is  an  indication  that  they  will  soon  be  go¬ 
ing  up  in  price  everywhere. 

“Farmers  who  lack  horses  or  whose 
horses  are  getting  old,"  says  Mr.  Young, 
“should  begin  to  fill  the  vacancies  and  re¬ 
place  those  whose  days  of  usefulness  are 
about  over.” 

According  to  30,000  farmers  making 
reports  the  number  of  colts  foaled  per  1,- 
000  horses  increased  until  19J.7 ;  then  fell 
rapidly.  In  1919  there  were  95  colts 
foaled'  per  1.000  horses.  In  1924  there 
were  only  44.  Out  of  the  farmers  report¬ 
ing  in  Montana  there  were  157  colts 
foaled  per  1,000  horses  in  1919.  In  1924 
there  were  91.  In  'New  Hampshire  in 
1919  there  were  33,  in  1924  none.  In 


Vermont  44  colts  per  1,000  horses  were 
reported  in  1919.  In  1924  the  number 
was  six. 

“Vermont  farmers,"  declares  Mr. 
Young,  “might  well  begin  now  to  raise 
colts  for  their  own  needs  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  the  high  prices  for  horses 
that  are  assuredly  on  the  way.” 


Starting  Horse  Breeding 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  item 
regarding  the  city  job  of  the  horse.  We 
raise  a  colt  about  every  four  or  five 
years  on  our  farm.  If  every  farmer  who 
can  does  not  raise  more  than  that  it 
looks  as  though  the  price  will  be  high 
and  big  horses  scarce.  In  May  I  drove 
my  iflivver  from  Washington,  Warren 
Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  return  over  the  Lackawanna  Trail 
by  Scranton,  Binghamton,  etc.  We  had 
clear  weather  and  a  fine  ride.  The  main 
interest  of  our  trip  was  to  buy  a  purebred 
stallion,  which  I  purchased  from  a 
breeder  of  purebred  PerCheron  horses.  He 
has  teams  he  claims  weigh  3,000  lbs.  or 
more.  He  said  the  sire  of  the  two-year- 
old  I  bought  weighed  2,100  at  four  years. 
This  is  the  kind  that  bring  big  prices,  but 
when  a  person  only  finds  such  horses 
every  200  miles  on  more,  it  surely  looks 
if  they  are  scarce.  There  are  very  few 
advertisements.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  only  a  few  raised  in  the  West. 
It.  does  not  look  possible  to  get  along 
without  horses. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  raise  a  few  colts 
and  get  the  farmers  near  me  to  do  so  if 
I  can.  I  only  know. of  one  stallion  be¬ 
side  my  own  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  taking  a  chance  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  my  stallion,  but  I  figure  on 
breeding  and  working  him  so  he  will  pay 
for  his  feed,  and  I  think  farm  work  will 
not  hurt  him.  I  don’t  think  our  horses 
on  an  average  work  over  three  days  a 
week  the  year  round. 

New  Jersey.  Howard  fanning. 


Keystone  Duroc  Breeders 
Hold  Futurity  Show 

The  Pennsylvania  Duroc-Jersey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  a  State  Futur¬ 
ity  Show  this  Fall  in  connection  with  the 
Reading  Fair  Association.  This  futurity 
show  will  he  open  to  all  breeders  Of 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
futurity  litter  consists  of  four  Spring 
pigs,  either  sex,  farrowed  on  or  after 
March  1,  1925.  The  four  pigs  nominated 
may  be  entered  in  the  open  classes  in 
competition  for  the  regular  Fair  Asso¬ 
ciation  premiums  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered  for  the  futurity  winners. 
The  nomination  fee  will  be  $5,  payable  to 
II.  G.  Niesley,  Secretary,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Duroc  Association  in  deciding  upon 
this  show  estimated  that  there  would  be 
from  80  to  100  of  Pennsylvania’s  best 
Duroc  pigs  at  the  show  this  Fall. 


The  Origin  of  the  Airedale 
Terrier 

What  blood  crosses  were  made  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  Airedale  terrier?  m.  e.  b. 

Hall,  Mo. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  Airedale 
giVe  the  Welsh  harrier  and  the  Otter 
hound  as  the  two  distinctive  breeds  from 
which  was  manufactured  the  Airedale. 
His  birthplace  was  the  Vale  of  Ay  re.  and 
the  necessities  were  a  hunting  dog  for 
that  section  combining  the  qualities  of  the 
hound  and  the  terrier,  points  which  were 
brought  about  by  breeding  the  Otter 
hound  and  Welsh  harrier,  and  afterwards 
a  slight  cross  of  the  Old  English  terrier 
and  the  bull  terrier  were  introduced. 

To  the  Otter  hound  goes  the  credit  for 
size,  substance,  grim  determination  and 
courage;  to  the  Old  Broken  Haired  Eng¬ 
lish  terrier  every  quality,  except  size, 
that  one  could  wish  to  find  in  any  sport- 
-ing  dog.  In  this  country  he  has  been 
bred  rather  finely,  and  unfortunately 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  who 
simply  wanted  to  make  a  show  dog  of 
him.  This  has  caused  somewhat  of  a 
deterioration  in  the  good  qualities  of  this 
best  of  all  terriers. 


Cod-liver  Oil  for  Turkeys 

I  am  trying  to  raise  a  few  turkeys  this 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  feed  cod  liver 
oil  to  them.  How  much  cod  liver  oil 
can  I  feed  to  16  turkeys  per  day  ?  c.  e.  r. 

I  do  not  know  whether  cod  liver  oil  has 
been  well  tried  out  with  young  turkeys 
or  not,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  prove  of  value.  It  is  worth  experi¬ 
menting  with,  at  any  rate.  You  might 
give  the  same  amount  recommended  for 
chickens,  say  three  teaspoons  per  100 
poults  during  the  second  and  third  weeks, 
two  during  the  first  and  four  after  the 
fourth  week.  Mixing  it  with  a  little 
mash,  moistened  with  sour  milk,  would 
be  a  good  way  to  feed  it.  M.  b.  d. 
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Cribbing ;  Heaves 

Will  you  tell  what  causes  cribbing  in 
horses  and  the  cure?  What  is  good  for 
heaves?  E.  C. 

New  York. 

Cribbing  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
habit  or  vice  of  some  horses  in  laying 
hold  of  the  manger  or  some  other  object 
with  their  teeth.  It  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  gulping  act,  called  “wind  sucking,” 
and  in  consequence  the  horse  suffers  from 
chronic  indigestion  and  becomes  thin,  or 
hidebound,  thriftless  or  weak  for  work. 
The  vice  may  be  learned  by  imitation,  so 
that  a  colt  should  not  be  tied  in  a  stall 
next  to  a  cribbing  and  wind-sucking 
horse. 

In  most  cases,  however,  irritation  from 
teething  is  the  more  likely  cause.  Idle¬ 
ness  also  favors  acquirement  of  such  bad 
habits  as  the  one  under  discussion,  “weav¬ 
ing,”  halter  pulling,  blanket  tearing, 
pawing,  kicking,  etc. 

Worms  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of 
cribbing.  There  is  no  permanent  cure 
when  the  vice  is  established,  but  it  may 
temporarily  be  stopped  by  the  following 
means:  Stable  the  horse  in  a  box  stall 
from  which  has  been  removed  every  ob¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  teeth  could  be  set  or 
the  chin  rested  to  practice  the  habit. 
Ruckle  a  wide  Strap  fairly  tight  around 
the  neck,  just  behind  the  throat-latch. 
Some  owners  line  the  strap  with  felt  and 
drive  in  tacks  so  that  their  points  are 
covered  but  will  prick  when  the  neck  is 
arched. 

Another  plan  is  to  tie  one  end  of  a 
thick  cord  to  one  ring  of  the  halter,  then 
pass  the  other  end  under  the  upper  lip, 
across  the  gums,  and  tie  it  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  ring  of  the  halter,  after  pulling  fair¬ 
ly  tight.  The  cord  has  to  be  untied  at 
meal  time. 

One  owner  of  our  acquaintance  tem¬ 
porarily  cured  his  riding  horse  of  the 
vice  by  fitting  a  box  stall  with  electric 
appliances  so  that  a  shock  was  suffered 
every  time  the  teeth  were  set  on  a  wired 
part.  Some  owners  saw  between  the 
front  or  incisor  teeth  to  make  them  so 
sore  that  the  horse  quits  gnawing  or 
grasping  the  manger.  That  is  cruel ;  so 
is  wedging  the  teeth.  Soaping  the  manger 
edge,  or  applying  aloes,  turpentine, 
kerosene  or  some  other  bad  tasting  liquid 
or  salve  may  help. 

Heaves  is  incurable  when  established, 
as  myriads  of  tiny  air  vesicles  or  chamb¬ 
ers  (alveoli)  in  the  lungs  have  broken 
down  into  larger  ones  which  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  expel  air.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  affected  horse  has  to  bring  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  its  abdomen  into  play  to  help  in 
the  act  of  air  expulsion.  That  causes  the 
double  bellowslike  heaving  of  the  flanks, 
seen  when  one  stands  behind  the  horse. 
Gas  is  also  expelled  from  the  rectum  dur¬ 
ing  the  spasmodic  fits  of  coughing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  disease. 

These  symptoms  and  the  distress  may 
greatly  be  relieved  by  proper  management 
and  feeding  so  that  the  horse  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  work  fairly  well.  The  procedure 
should  be  as  follows :  In  Summer  let  the 
horse  live  on  grass,  but  also  feed  oats  and 
bran.  Keep  the  bowels  active  at  all  times. 
In  Winter  feed  bright  oat  straw  or  oat 
sheaves  and  bright  corn  stover  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  hay.  Wet  all  feed  with  lime- 
water  made  by  slaking  quick  lime  and 
using  the  dear  liquid  after  the  sediment 
has  settled.  Put  a  lump  of  rock  salt  or 
block  salt  in  the  manger.  See  that  all 
feed  offered  is  sound  and  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible.  Do  not  give  the  horse 
any  bulky  feed  at  noon,  if  he  has  to  work 
hard,  and  do  not  work  him  immediately 
after  a  meal.  When  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  has  been  tried  for 
some  time  and  the  horse  continues  to 
heave  and  cough  etc.,  as  badly  as  ever 
give  him  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  in  a 
little  water  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe 
or  sprinkle  it  *on  the  feed.  When  no 
longer  needed  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine  taking  a't  least  10  days  to  the 
process. 

Proprietory  heave  powders'  may  also 
be  given  with  good  effect.  When  the 


trouble  is  of  the  asthmatic  type  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  hot,  damp  muggy  weather  it 
may  be  relieved  by  mixing  in  each  feed 
one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  powdered  stramonium  and 
chlorid  of  ammonia.  A.  s.  A. 


Wool  Growers  Ship  Their 
Wool 

(Continued  from  Page  955) 
history  an  accurate  system  for  receiving 
and  marking  wool  was  devised,  and  so 
simple  that  two  men  without  previous 
training  or  experience  can  and  have  taken 
in  and  loaded  four  cars  of  16,000  lbs. 
each  from  over  one  hundred  members  in 
one  day  without  a  mistake.  While  the 
association  will  receive  wool  for  shipment 
anywhere  the  grower  desires,  the  major¬ 
ity  have  been  in  favor  of  shipping  to  and 
marketing  through  the  State  Association 
at  Syracuse,  and  the  amount  sent  there 
has  steadily  increased  each  year.  j.  c.  c. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

For  week  ending  June  13.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  states :  Mar¬ 
kets  closing  slow.  Beef  steers,  compared, 
with  week  ago,  15  to  35c  lo»wer  ;  good  and 
choice  grades  showing  most  decline ;  top 
$10;  average  weight,  1,425  lbs.;  several 
loads  $9.75,  weight  1,300  lbs. ;  bulk  of 
offerings  between  grades  to  sell  at  $8.25 
to  $9.25.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  eanners 
closing  slow,  about  steady  with  week 
ago.  Calves  steady  under  light  demand. 
Top  vealers,  $12  ;  bulk,  $11.25  to  $11.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  13, 
1925 :  Cattle,  47  cars ;  22  from  St.  Louis, 
12  Pennsylvania,  5  St.  Paul,  2  Indiana, 
2  Kansas  City,  1  Chicago,  1  Buffalo,  1 
Kentucky,  1  Virginia ;  containing  1,604 
head  ;  1,363  head  trucked  in.  Total  cat¬ 
tle,  2,967  head,  205  calves,  271  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.25  ;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9.50 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  common  to 
medium,  $7  to  $8.25. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to  $8;  fair 
to  good,  $6  to  $7  ;  medium  to  fair,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  common  to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.75  to 
$9.50 ;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.75 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $7  to  $8;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $3.25  to  $5 ;  eanners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $11.50  to  $12 ; 
medium,  $10.75  to  $11.50 ;  common,  $4 
to  $10.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75  ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.50;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $13;  rough  stock, 
$10.25  to  $11.25. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  15,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover.,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.61% 

No.  3  white  oats . 59% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.30% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.28’% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $36.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  37.40 

Standard  middlings  .  39.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  50.40 

White  hominy  .  45.90 

Flour  middlings  .  43.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  44.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  51.60 


A  certain  Kansas  farmer  was  ob¬ 
served  by  his  wife  to  be  unusually  pen¬ 
sive.  “A  penny  for  your  thoughts !”  she 
remarked.  “I  was  thinking,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  “what  epitaph  I  should  put  on 
your  tombstone.”  As  his  spouse  was  in 
perfect  health,  naturally,  she  resented 
this  undue  thoughtfulness.  “Oh,  that’s 
very  simple,”  she  responded  briskly. 
“Just  put  ‘Wife  of  the  Above.’  ”  —  The 
Argonaut. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING 

Roy  Swing  Stanchions 

Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable, 
durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  This  space  costs 
too  much  to  tell  you  more.  A  pleasure  to  send 
booklet  and  price.  ROY  BROS.,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


COWS  and  the  $ 

You  can’t  too  soon  learn  tbo  Bavin*  and  satisfaction  in  using 

CURA -BOS  (FZZ:fv)  PERFECTION  FLY  KILLER 

to  actually  KILL  Flies  and  Lice  on  Cattle.  One  dealer  in  every 
place,  i  a  selling  it  with  bona-fide  GUARANTEE;  and  the  strong 
endorsement  of  tho  many  pleased  users. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N  Y.  Proprietors  Famous 

Cura-Bos  and  Save-The- Horse  Preparations 
Expert  Veterinary  Advice  and  BOOK  FREE.  Write  Today. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ~~] 

PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


For  Sale-ErHde  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


4  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  V  V  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

Milking  Shnrlhnrn«  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dili- 
miming  onurniurtli  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  forthe  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waihlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 

Ahprrlppn  Ano-nc  The  &reat  hcef  breed.  Purebred 
MUGlUI/dil  HilgUo  calves  of  select  breeding,  3  mos.  old. 

♦*»0.  J.  S.  MORSE  Levanna  on  Cayuga,  N.  Y, 

Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Flemish  SYT°0UCNKG 

lirooksyde  Babbitry  5  Ida  St.  Paterson,  N .  .L 


GOATS 


Pure  T oggenburg  Milking  Does  ?or0saiDes 

IJr.  GORDON  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

”71  HORSES  7 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


|  JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  8ule,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mag- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  It.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  HON O  FARMS  Troy,  I'a. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Kigham  bullncyk 

ForSale— Registered  Jersey  Bull  o/rowWs  hT- 

jestic  Noble.  DAVENPORT  FARM.  Milford.  Pike  Co..  Pa. 

3  Handsome  and  Grandly  Bred  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

for  sale  at  sacr’fe— namely ,  |30  ea.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Bellvale.  R.T. 

DOGS 

Aimrlsilo  Pitnnioe  Stock.  Males,  $15  ;  Females, 

AliuUalB  rUppicS  $10  Itedbone  Rabbit  and  Coon 
Hound,  $15.  E.  R.  HUMMER  R.  1  French  town,  N.  J. 

AirorLIoo  A)1  around  dog.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  See  before 

All  GUdlGo  you  buy.  Shady  Side  Farms,  Madison,  M  Y. 

GERMAN  POLICE  DOGS  LIS 

One  brood  bitch,  one  and  one-half  years  old,  is  doe 
in  season  soon.  One  female  pup,  four  months  old. 

T.  B.  SHAW  Lincoln,  Mass. 

PHI  irp  PITP?  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  imported  dog, 

*  vblbi,  1  Ui  J  BMtz  von  der  Creenslei  berg,  #85 

and  $50.  M0UNTAIR  VIEW  POUtTRV  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  Plamlicld.  R.  J. 

Westridge  Police  Kennels,  ^“^“aSTred,1 ^ 

breed  them.  BOARDING— BREEDING— HANDLING— SALES  •  SERVICE 

Online  Pune  Pedigreed.  Imported  stock.  $25  and  #86. 

roiice  rups  w.  JANDA  Huntington.  L.  1..  N.Y. 

Qedlffreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rov.  (jlty,  P». 

COW  DOG 

2  years,  guaranteed.  835.  Heel  bred  pups.  83  and 

85.  FRED  DUTTON,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y, 

HOUNDS-HOUNDS 

BROTHER  SPORTSMAN  and  COON  HUNTER 

Next  Fall,  when  good  dogs  are  scarce  and  high 
priced  you  will  be  kicking  yourself  because  you 
haven  t  got  one.  Get  my  prices  on  coon,  fox,  skunk, 
rabbit  and  beagle  hounds.  Pups  from  3  mos.  to  10 
mos.  old.  H. C.  LYTLE,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y.,  °*edr8(£“ 

hounds.  Beagles  and  Rabbit  hounds,  Spaniels,  Aire 
dales  und  (Jollies,  five  days  approval.  Puppies,  $5  up 


GUERNSEYS 


FARMER’S  INVESTMENT 

Invest  $50  to  $300  in  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
and  as  he  growswatch  your  investment  grow. 
Your  money  will  double  in  value  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  easy  way  for  tho  New  England 
Dairy  farmer  to  begin  breeding  those  10.000 
lb.  cows  which  yield  a  gross  income  of  $400 
peryearpercowin  the  Rouohwood  Guernsey  Herd. 

We  offer  only  good  individuals.  Usual  ly  from 
advanced  register  dams  Ho  Tuberculosis. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  lint 
and  Pedigrees.  W*WJ,  OAHIY  FARMS.  12  S.  I2d  SI.,  PkUi.,  P« 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  AGES 

Herd  Federal  accredited.  Write  your  wants  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  call  at  Maple  Lane  Farm,  KIHGSTON.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERHSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulla  of  serviceable  age.  A.  H.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chtnanoo  Co.  New  York 

Wanted— 12Tuberculin Tested  GuernseyGowSovo,- 

live  years  old.  Price  must  be  right.  Send  full  description 
and  price  first  letter.  WM.  WESTBUHY.r.d.  l,Can»Hiotn,N.Y. 


FnrootrLIn  finnrnonue  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
rulCblUdlt!  uueillbeys  ,„als  for  sale.  Write  us  your 
wants.  RICHARD  D.  DoFOREST  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

I  V.  SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  tt  to  7  weeks  old  $6  j  7  to  8  weeks  old  S6.60  ;  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Cheaters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  S7.S0  each.  Express  charges  should  not  bo 
over  50c  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more,' 
1  will  refund  extra  charges,  (Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  B’KEE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs™,1',; 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  (i  to  7 
weeks  old,  #6  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good  Feeding 
Pigs.  I  will  ship  from  2  to  50  C.  O.  1).  to  your 
approval.  No  charges  for  shipping  orates  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  WALTER  LUX,  888 
Hull- in  8t.,  Woburn,  Muss.  Telephone  0086 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  1IAKPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs  very  reason* 

able  prices.  Write  BltOOKSlDE  FA1UI,  Middletown,  Virginia 


Ann.  hrnac  U'OW  uuj  one  »esi  nero. 

rUldllU  U (lllldo  pjgSi  bred  sows,  trios,  boars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  of  First  Quality 

Kasy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  &  D0N0H00  Edoewood  &  Hillsboro,  Ohio 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y- 


UR  O  C  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED- 
V/  O  mp.  MATIIRF  c  t  n  P  K 

PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P  6.  Box  1 15.  Bradford!  N L 


P I GS— Chester  White— Berkshire— Duroc^B^ 

old,  J6;  8  wks,,  $7.  High  grade  and  pure  bred  pigs,  6 
to  8  wks.  old,  $7.50.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Beglstered  O.  I.  €.  and  Chester  VV  hlte 

n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  H.  Y.  1*63 


DOGS 


La  Grotlo  KENNELS 

CHARLES  F.  WAGNER,  Owner 
South-Wilton,  Conn. 

Breeders  of  German  SHEPHERDS,  POLICE  DOGS 

We  offer  for  immediate  delivery  one  litter  of  3  mail's, 
3  females.  Whelped  March  27th.  HIKE :  Int.  Champion 
Schatz  von  Hohentanu.  HAM:  Betty  von  Murgthal. 
Color,  Wolf  gray.  These  pups  show  unusual  quality 
for  their  age.  Excellent  specimens,  whether  desired  as 
companions,  guards,  show  (logs  or  breeding  stock  Price* 
Males  #60;  females,  #40.  Registration  A.K.C.  #2  extra- 


'\7GTHITE  OOLLIES  AND  SABLES 

Have  more  pedigreed  puppies  and  dogs  than  can  han¬ 
dle.  Will  sell  few  to  good  homes  at  fraction  of  value 

aiengae  Collie  Kennola  Box  186  Boonton,  N.  J. 
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Henley's  Twentieth  Century 

Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Lameness  from  Corn 

What  will  cure  corn  on  horse’s  foot? 
I  think  my  horse  has  one.  He  is  lame  in 
one  foot.  When  I  thump  on  his  feet 
there  is  a  sore  spot  on  one  foot,  and  he 
will  flinch  when  I  hit  that  and  nowhere 
else.  I  have  been  told  that  paring  it  al¬ 
most  to  the  quick  and  applying  spavin 
cure  a  few  times  will  kill  it.  H.  c.  P. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  a  corn  in 
a  horse’s  hoof  one  should  know  that  the 
horny  sole  is  underlaid  by  a  fleshy  one 
which  is  full  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  called  the  pododerm.  When  it  is 
seen  on  paring  the  sole,  in  the  corner  of 
the  heel,  between  the  bar  and  wall,  that 
the  horn  is  red,  that  is  due  to  bleeding 
from  the  underlying  pododerm  of  the  part 
and  absorption  of  the  blood  by  the  por¬ 
ous,  horny  sole.  It  takes  it  up  as  does  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper. 

When  a  red  spot  is  seen  the  corn  is 
recent.  In  an  old  case  the  affected  horn 
becomes  white  and  powdery,  called  a  “dry 
corn,”  and  when  pus  infection  has  result¬ 
ed  from  germ  invasion,  pus  flows  when 
the  part  is  cut  into  with  the  hoof  knife. 
Horn  pus  often  is  dark  in  color  and  has 
a  foul  odor,  largely  due  to  presence  of 
sulphur  in  horn,  which  also  gives  the 
burning  horn  its  characteristic  smell. 

A  suppurating  corn,  containing  pus, 
commonly  is  termed  a  “gravel,”  but  grav¬ 
el  is  not  the  cause.  The  pus  was  induced 
by  bruising,  as  are  all  corns,  and  the 
gravel  may  work  in  and  aggravate  the 
condition  after  the  sole  has  softened  and 
made  it  possible  for  a  foreign  body  to 
enter.  In  the  cases  termed  “gravel”  the 
pus  not  only  breaks  out  of  the  sole  below, 
but  may  discharge  from  the  hoof-head 
(coronet),  constituting  the  troublesome 
disease  known  as  quittor. 

Bruising,  by  the  shoe  being  left  on  too 
long  and  being  dragged  forward  so  that  it 
pounds  on  the  sole,  or  by  unlevel  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  walls,  and  frequent  cutting 
away  of  the  bars  and  notching  the  heels, 
causes  the  ordinary  form  of  corn.  The 
suppurating  corn  may  follow  stone  bruise, 
a  puncture,  severe  bruising  from  any 
cause,  and  the  quittor  a  puncture  by  a 
nail,  or  driving  the  nail  too  close  to  the 
quick. 

Treat  by  perfectly  cleansing  the  entire 
sole ;  then  cut  away  the  reddened  sole,  at 
the  seat  of  corn,  until  it  is  thin,  but  do 
not  cut  into  the  quick.  If  there  is  very 
severe  lameness,  and  acute  pain  is  shown 
by  the  horse  when  the  hoof-head  is  pinched 
just  above  the  heel,  cut  through  the  sole 
at  the  seat  of  corn  and  liberate  the  pus 
which  is  sure  to  be  present  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition. 

Afterward  swab  the  sore  with  tincture 
of  iodine  or  a  l-to-500  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  and  cover  it  with  cotton 
batting  saturated  with  a  l-to-1,000  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  well  sprin¬ 
kled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  iodo¬ 
form  and  seven  parts  of  finely  powdered 
boric  acid.  Renew  the  dressing  daily, 
holding  it  in  place  with  clean  bandages. 
In  ordinary  corn  cases  put  on  a  bar  shoe 
after  paring  the  sole  thin,  and  soak  the 
foot  in  soft  warm  water  for  an  hour  or 
two  twice  daily,  or  in  Summer  turn  the 
horse  barefoot  on  low,  moist  pasture. 

A.  s.  A. 

Growth  on  Frog 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  growth  on 
his  frog,  on  one  side.  It  seems  to  be 
tough,  like  the  quick  of  the  frog,  loose 
on  the  end  and  I  can  bend  it  around 
but  it  seems  quite  solid  at  its  base. 
It  is  about  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger. 
Horse  is  not  lame.  Have  been  treating 
him  for  thrush.  Our  local  liorseshoer 
says  it  is  more  than  thrush.  When 
I  use  the  horse,  this  growth  swells  up 
some  and  bleeds.  n.  f. 

Your  horseshoer  will  have  noticed, 
in  all  probability,  that  after  he  has  cut 
away  the  sole  from  around  a  nail  punc¬ 
ture  of  a  horse’s  hoof  a  growth  of 
funguslike  tissue  tends  to  project  and 
grow  back  again  quickly  when  removed 
with  the  knife  or  red  hot  iron.  The 
growth  in  such  cases  is  due  to  lack 
of  pressure  which  otherwise  is  kept  on 
the  sensitive  sole  by  the  intact  horny 
sole. 


Treatment,  to  succeed,  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  growth  with  a  red  hot 
feather-shaped  iron  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
tannic  acid,  calomel  and  bismuth  sub¬ 
nitrate,  covered  with  absorbent  cotton 
on  top  of  which,  exactly  over  the 
growth,  is  placed  a  piece  of  dry  sponge 
or  a  wad  of  oakum  to  be  bound  on 
with  bandages  to  cause  firm  pressure. 
The  dressing  has  to  be  renewed  daily 
and  if  the  growth  starts  again  it  must 
again  be  removed  with  the  hot  iron 
and  one  part  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper  (Milestone)  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  drying  drugs. 

We  think  it  quite  likely  that  the 
growth  in  question  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  puncture,  but  if  there  is 
no  history  of  that  it  is  clear  that 
canker  of  the  frog  and  sole  is  starting. 
In  that  very  troublesome  disease  a 
pinkish-white  funguslike  growth  may 
wholly  replace  the  frog  and  in  time  the 
sole.  There  is  also  a  thin,  foul-smell¬ 
ing  discharge,  such  as  is  characteristic 
of  ordinary  thrush  and  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  it  comes  from  the  cleft  of  that 
part  of  the  sole. 

It  may  also  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  fungus  growth  and  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  cut  down,  with  knife  and  hot 
iron,  it  tends  to  sprout  at  once  and 
may  even  grow  back  in  a  single  night. 
Many  a  horse  has  been  shot  on  that 
account,  so  difficult  is  it  found  to  cure 
canker  of  the  sole  and  frog  and  so  un¬ 
pleasant  is  the  task  considered  by  most 
horsemen. 

We  think  you  may  succeed,  however, 
if  you  cut  off  the  growth  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  then  swab  the  base  of  the 
growth  or  wound  with  full  strength 
formalin  (formaldehyde  solution)  and 
then  keep  the  part  covered  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum.  Put  that  on  freely  and 
cover  it  with  absorbent  cotton  to  be 
kept  in  place  by  bandaging,  or  better 
still  by  having  a  wide-webbed  shoe  put 
on  and  then  putting  a  slip  of  thin 
metal  across  the  dressing  of  cotton 
and  tucking  each  end  of  the  slip  under 
the  webs  of  the  shoe. 

If  that  plan  does  not  succeed  the 
blacksmith  may  make  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  to  be  attached  to  the  wings  of 
the  shoe  each  time  after  putting  on 
the  alum  and  cotton.  During  the  day 
also  stand  the  horse  on  a  stall  floor 
covered  with  dry  engine  cinders. 

a.  s.  A. 


Worms  in  Pig 

I  have  a  brood  sow  that  has  worms. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  give  to  kill 
them?  E.  s.  M. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

Bulletin  269  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Illinois  says  that  oil  of  chenopo- 
dium  is,  perhaps,  the  best  drug  to  use  in 
ridding  a  pig  of  round  worms,  presum¬ 
ably  the  kind  of  worms  that  you  speak  of. 
Santonin  is  also  recommended.  This 
bulletin  deprecates  the  use  of  such  potent 
drugs  by  hog  owners,  saying  that  they 
should  be  administered  by  a  veterinarian. 
It  further  states  that  the  commonly  used 
stock  tonics  and  worm  destroyers,  to  be 
mixed  with  the  animal’s  food,  are  not 
efficient  and,  in  overly  large  affiounts  may 
cause  harm  by  their  irritant  action. 

The  dose  of  santonin  mentioned  is  five 
grains,  in  a  capsule,  for  a  50-lb.  pig, 
generally  given  with  two  grains  of 
calomel.  As  santonin  is  a  poisonous 
drug  in  overdose,  though  very  effective 
against  round  worms  of  the  intestines, 
this  dose  should  probably  not  be  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  amateur  veterinarian  for 
larger  pigs.  Oil  of  cbenopodium  is  much 
less  poisonous  and  the  dose  is  given  as 
two  cubic  centimeters  for  each  50  lbs. 
of  pig.  Giving  dosage  in  centimeters  is 
very  scientific,  but  not  very  helpful ;  the 
druggist,  however,  may  have  a  pipette 
with  which  he  can  measure  out  the  dose 
for  you.  The  average  teaspoon,  when 
level  full,  hold  from  four  to  five  cubic 
centimeters.  The  dose  of  chenopodium 
may  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil 
and  administered  with  a  dose  syringe,  if 


you  have  one.  Or  it  may  be  given  in 
capsule,  followed  several  hours  later  by 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  feed,  one 
ounce  to  each  100  lbs.  live  weight  of 
pig.  Pigs  should  fast  for  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  receiving  worm  remedies  and  the 
stupefied  worms  should  be  expelled  by 
quickly  acting  physics,  like  salts  or  castor 
oil,  given  a  few  hours  later. 


Boys  and  Girls 
List  of  June  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  May 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  eaeh  name 
is  the  age  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of 
alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
b- — Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r— A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — -A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Colorado:  Roxie  Moss  (m,  n). 

Connecticut:  Gertrude  Stephenson  (10,  x,  z), 
Edith  Hameriin  (11,  d,  z),  Gertrude  Kada  (17, 
s),  Norman  Hallock  (17,  d),  Albert  Kirk  (10,  i 
d,  e,  n,  x),  Edna  Garlick  (13,  b,  n,  x,  z).  Pearl 
Stevens  (14,  n,  x  z).  Hazel  Clark  (12,  n,  x). 
Delaware:  Mildred  Atherton  (12.  d). 

District  of  Columbia:  Dorothy  Mitchell  (10,  d). 
Florida:  Mary  Metcalf  (10,  d). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  d,  n),  Sarah  Gra¬ 
ham  (10,  r,  x,  z),  Herman  Graham  (8,  v). 

Indiana:  Edna  Bretz  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Elsie  Terp- 
stra  (x). 

Iowa:  Edith  Pickering  (12,  d). 

Maine:  Mary  Mclntire  (d). 

Maryland:  Ruth  Orendorf  (n,  v),  Charlotte 
James  (12,  d,  n;  x). 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  Knight  113,  d),  Sallie 
Freeman  (8,  d),  Dorothy  Dunn  (d,  n),  Miriam 
Tilden  (15,  d,  n,  x)  Marion  Morse  (12,  s). 
Missouri:  Veta  Koehler  (13,  r). 

New  Hampshire:  Frieda  Haynes  (17,  d,  x), 
Elna  Harling  (12,  o,  r),  Earl  Anderson  (18, 
n,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Clara  Patrick  (13,  b,  d),  Thomas 
Ragonese  (15,  o).  Harold  Deveney  (14,  d),  Lydia 
Mulik  (10,  v),  Sadie  Hettema  (11,  d),  Louis 
West  (12,  d),  Mabel  Norton  (11,  d),  Kathryn 
Rice  (m.  x),  Martha  Sleeter  (14,  d). 

New  York:  Nina  Truesdale  (9,  n),  Ruth 

Truesdale  (11,  n),  Helen  Hastedt  (17,  d,  r), 
Doris  Rambo  (13,  d.  r),  Ruth  Fitch  (8.  d),  Jesse 
Nichols  (11.  n),  Eileen  Bollinger  (12,  d),  Mil¬ 
dred  Burrell  (n),  Edna  Chase  (12,  d),  Doris 
Ives  (d,  e),  Ruth  Wizot  (12,  d),  Eda  Teieh- 
mann  (10.  s),  Ruth  Heppler  (12,  r,  v),  Waddie 
Ivic  (11,  d),  Griffin  Foster  (14.  d,  n,  x),  Ber¬ 
nice  Thomas  (10,  d),  Lavina  Jensen  (13,  d), 
Julia  King  (12.  x,  z),  Lilly  Gilbert  (13,  s), 
Clara  Rapp  (15,  d.  s).  Roy  Bergman  (14.  s. 
x),  Gladys  Feldgery  (14,  d.  n,  x).  Edith  Rood 
(11,  d),  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (d,  n,  x),  Mar¬ 
jorie  Armstrong  (13,  s),  Mary  Blair  (12,  d,  n, 
o).  Juliet  Relis  (11,  d.  o),  Aubrey  Gregory 
(14.)  Norma  Blake  (11,  d).  nelen  Nikoncz.vk 
(12,  o),  Raymond  Nvdnm  (d).  Mary  Dirig  (12. 
n,  x,  z),  Louise  Richards  (14.  di,  Genevieve 
MeCarriek  (13,  o),  Lillian  Wiidick  (r,  s), 

Blanche  Hofert  (n),  Dorothy  Tice  (12,  d.  x. 
z),  Roberta  Tice  (10.  d),  Lillie  Sprague  (13, 
d,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Fisher  (14,  d,  n,  x),  Bert 
Keith  (p),  Beatrice  Bentley  (121,  Janet  Rose 
(12,  n),  Betsy  Hazen  (12.  d),  Margaret  Gip- 
pert  (15,  d.  g,  m.  x).  Josephine  Pierce  (7.  d), 
Julia  Danforth  (13.  b,  d,  si,  Virginia  Latham 
(m).  Merely  Vantran  (9),  Charlotte  Booth  (10, 
d,  o).  Gertrude  Curt  (10,  d),  Elsie  Unger  (11, 
d),  John  Tierney  (15,  d).  Earl  Hadden  (13.  b, 
d.  e._  r,  si,  Henry  Ebtinger  (11,  o.  z). 

Ohio:  Donald  Workman  (15,  d,  r),  Martha 
Thompson  (11.  s),  Elois  Zirkle  (10.  d.  o), 
Laura  Metzler  (10,  d),  Eva  Shepherd  (10.  d.  o). 

Pennsylvania:  Jounye  Dible  (d),  Thelma  Wool¬ 
ens  (12,  d),  Martha  Horst  (15,  n,  v,  x),  Ruth 
Boyd  (11,  d,  n),  Edna  Ross  (14,  d.  n).  Helen 
Clark  (zl,  Dorothy  Stephens  (10.  dl,  Miriam 
Itachel  (d),  Rena  Cook  (9,  d),  Franklin  Koh¬ 
ler  (15,  d,  n),  Lewis  Gay  (15,  s),  Eva  Reeves 
(15.  s),  Lydia  Worth  (12,  d).  Louise  Gardner 
(13,  e),  Clair  Beers  (10,  v),  Evan  Beers  (13, 
r),  Mad.vln  Beers  (14.  z),  Esther  Herr  (10. 
d.  n.  s),  Miriam  Herr  (12.  r). 

Rhode  Island:  Bernice  Meservav  (16,  d),  Alice 
Brown  (13,  d). 

Virginia:  Willis  Furman  (8,  d),  Bessie  Fur¬ 
man  (11,  s). 

Wisconsin:  Clyde  Roe  (g),  Gertrude  Cadv 
(9,  g). 

State  Unknown:  Doris  DeFeering  (7,  d,  o). 


Plan.  Full  y< 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  for  free  catalog 

IiOWDrices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
MdJPf  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  bow  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


jtvT  making  milk 
and  money  or 
just  making  milk 


There  is  a  waif  out 
Send  for  the  new  booh 

Hive  Slock  infheEasl 

hy  Philip  R.Pavk 

Sent  free  to  any 
farmer  Write  to'datf 

(jOPark  GOPotlard  G> 

354'HERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N.V. 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

“  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  guick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


The  “Renfrew”  gets  practically  all  the  butter  fat  by  closest 
skimming  and  increases  your  profits  by  its  interchangeable  capacity. 

The  same  machine  does  the  work  for  a  larger  dairy  herd. 

It  saves  work  by  having  all  working  parts  enclosed  in  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof  housing  —  high  crank,  low  supply 
tank,  all  gears  enclosed,  easy  to  operate.  The  Renfrew  has 
proven  best  by  test  in  every  state. 

Write  for  Interesting  Foldei — “The  Last  Drop  of  Cream” 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Distributors,  Utica,  New  York 


ROSS — the  Old  Reliable  Ensilage  Cutter 

No  other  cutter  has  Ross  con-  Ross  Cutters  and  the  famous  Ross, 
struction  features.  75  years’ experi-  Metal  Silos  answer  every  requir- 
ence  is  behind  it.  No  silo  too  high,  ment  of  modem  busine.ss  farmers, 
no  com  too  large  for  Ross  efficiency. 

Six  sizes,  all  low  speed.  Built  for 
lifetime  service. 

Send  for  catalogs;  new  prices, 
easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER  Sc  SILO  CO. 

55  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Established  1850 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Chronic  Mammitis 

I  had  a  cow  come  fresh  a  year  ago. 
She  gave  gargety  milk  but  got  over  that 
and  later  in  the  'Summer  gave  bloody 
milk  from  right  hind  teat.  The  veterinary 
here  said  it  was  a  ruptured  blood  vessel 
or  a  germ.  We  doctored  for  both  before 
she  got  over  that — it  looked  like  gargety 
milk.  A  few  days  &go  >she  got  in  my 
cow  peas,  ate  about  eight  quarts.  I  gave 
her  two  ounces  of  turpentine  and  one 
pound  of  salts.  She  seemed  all  right,  but 
three  days  later  that  same  side  of  udder 
I  had  had  trouble  with  was  swollen  and 
hard'.  Now  she  is  coming  fresh  in  five  or 
six  weeks,  what  can  I  do  so  she  will  not 
give  me  more  trouble  with  gargety  milk? 
She  is  seven  years  old,  a  heavy  and  rich 
milker.  C.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  quarter  of  the  udder  referred  to  is 
evidently  affected  with  mammitis,  masti¬ 
tis  or  “garget”  in  a  chronic  form.  Germ 
infection,  usually  with  streptococci,  which 
cause  the  formation  of  pus,  is  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  milk 
from  the  affected  quarter  is  unfit  for  use, 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  abnormal.  As  it 
may  even  contain  the  germs  when  ap¬ 
parently  normal  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  sample  of  the  milk  from  that  quarter 
tested  ait  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  before  using  it  for  the 
family,  or  mixing  it  with  market  milk. 
Until  you  determine  the  condition  of  the 
milk  as  to  its  use  for  people  let  a  calf 
nurse. 

That,  too,  is  often  a  good  plan  when  a 
mild  attack  of  garget  comes  on,  as  the 
constant  stripping  of  the  milk  and  head¬ 
hunting  of  the  calf  may  help  to  remedy 
the  condition.  In  bad  cases,  however,  the 
calf  usually  refuses  to  nurse  and  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter  has  to  be  kept  stripped 
clean  by  hand. 

Blood,  seen  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of 
one  of  the  attacks  mentioned,  indicates 
serious  infection  and  makes  it  quite  un¬ 
likely  that  the  affected  quarter  will  ever 
be  able  to  yield  normal  milk  for  any 
length  of  time.  Attacks  in  such  cases 
usually  recur  at  short  or  long  intervals 
and  eventually  ruin  the  quarter  for 
normal  milk  production. 

Attacks  are  liable  to  come  on  when 
the  udder  becomes  chilled,  or  has  been 
bruised  in  any  way,  or  when  any  sud¬ 
den  change  in  feed  is  made,  or  when  a 
protein-rich  ration  is  excessively  fed  for  a 
prolonged  period.  The  gorging  on  feed 
mentioned  would  be  about  certain  to  in¬ 
duce  an  attack.  Irregular,  incomplete,  or 
rough  milking  may  also  induce  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

As  the  cow  is  nearing  the  calving  time 
she  should  at  once  'be  dried  off  in  the 
usual  way,  but,  if  it  is  seen  that  the  milk 
from  the  affected  quarter  is  abnormal  in 
any  way,  the  stripping  of  that  quarter 
should  continue  a  number  of  times  every 
day  until  the  milk  becomes  normal  when 
drying  off  may  be  tried.  If  it  continues 
abnormal  up  to  calving  time  keep  it 
stripped  out  clean  and  let  a  calf  nurse 
from  the  time  of  its  birth,  as  the  milk 
from  the  sound  quarters  possibly  may  not 
be  fit  for  human  use. 

If  you  care  to  incur  the  expense  of 
professional  treatment  in  this  case,  the 
veterinarian  should  give  hypodermic  in¬ 
jections  of  mastitis  bacterin,  and  especial- 
fly  of  an  autogenous  bacterin  prepared 
from  the  fluid  from  the  affected  quarter 
of  the  udder.  Treatment  other  than  that 
may  not  avail,  but  has  often  been  pre¬ 
scribed  here.  A.  S.  A. 


Spider  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  spider  teat.  If 
your  veterinarian  has  a  cure  please  let 
me  know.  o.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

Dairymen  apply  the  term  “spider 
teat”  to  various  conditions  of  the  teat 
which  make  milking  difficult,  or  which 
cause  spraying  of  milk.  It  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  applied  to  a  thickened 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
teat  which  feels  like  a  small  core  or 
pencil  when  the  teat  is  rolled  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers  and  which  also  so 
greatly  lessens  the  caliber  of  the  teat 
opening  that  milk  comes  in  a  fine  stream. 

When  there  are  warty  growths  just 
inside  of  the  opening  of  the  teat,  to  be 


seen  when  the  tip  of  the  teat  is  squeezed, 
that  also  may  be  termed  spider  teat  and 
spraying  of  the  milk  is  characteristic  of 
such  a  condition.  A  third  condition  also 
termed  spider  by  some  is  presence  of  a 
sore  at  the  tip  of  the  teat  which  scabs 
over  between  milkings,  so  that  the  scab 
has  to  be  picked  off  before  milking  again 
can  be  done. 

In  the  first  condition  mentioned,  when 
the  entire  lining  membrane  is  affected 
and  thickened,  germ  invasion  of  the  teat 
is  the  cause.  Often  it  comes  from  use  of 
a  milking  tube  or  siphon,  used  to  draw 
off  the  milk  when  milking  has  become 
difficult,  or  when  a  sore  has  formed  on 
the  tip  of  the  teat,  or  when  obstructions 
or  a  stricture  cause  difficult  milking. 

There  is  little  chance  of  perfect  re¬ 
covery  in  such  a  case;  but  some  im¬ 
provement  may  ensue  if  the  following 
treatment  is  applied :  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  for  at  least  five  minutes,  immerse 
the  teat  in  hot  water  containing  all  the 


boric  acid  it  will  dissolve.  Each  time 
also  inject  a  little  of  the  solution  into 
the  teat,  massage  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  and  then  strip  clean.  After  the 
treatment  gently  dry  the  teat  and  if 
there  is  a  sore  on  the  tip  of  the  teat  ap¬ 
ply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  balsam  of 
Peru  and  three  parts  of  alcohol,  or  one 
part  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  three  parts  of  glycerin. 

A  soft  paste  made  of  cold-pressed  cas¬ 
tor  oil  and  bismuth  subnitrate  is  also 
wonderfully  effective  for  healing  such 
sores.  If  a  milking  tube  must  be  used 
boil  it  for  20  minutes,  each  time  before 
use  and  smear  it  with  carbolized  vaseline 
before  inserting  it  in  the  teat.  Between 
times  of  use  keep  the  tube  in  a  bottle 
of  spirits  of  camphor,  to  be  well  corked. 

If  there  are  warty  growths  just  in¬ 
side  the  opening  of  the  teat  a  veterin¬ 
arian  can  remove  them  by  means  of  a 
special  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a 
sharp  edged  cone  on  a  little  rod  inserted 
in  an  open  tube  having  a  square  shoulder 
against  which  the  edge  of  the  cone  comes 
down  snug  when  it  is  pulled  downward 
after  having  been  passed  through  or 


above  the  obstruction.  The  instrument 
is  known  as  Hug’s  teat  tumor  extractor. 
The  New  Lothe  alligator  teat  scissors  and 
forceps  are  also  used  for  the  purpose,  or 
in  some  cases  the  growth  may  be  reamed 
out  with  a  small  scapel,  or  burned  out 
with  pure  carbolic  acid,  or  the  veterin¬ 
arian  may  consider  it  advisable  to  am¬ 
putate  a  small  portion  of  the  tip  of  the 
teat  and  then  ream  out  the  growths. 
These  treatments  cannot  safely  be  done 
by  the  dairyman. 

When  there  are  no  growths  and  the  tip 
of  the  teat  is  not  sore  some  good  may  be 
done  by  inserting  a  sterilized  self-retain¬ 
ing  teat  plug  in  the  teat  between  milk¬ 
ings,  or  by  repeated  use  of  a  dilator  of 
the  glove-stretcher  pattern,  to  increase 
the  caliber  of  the  duet.  Unless  such  in¬ 
struments  are  sterilized  by  boiling,  each 
time  before  use,  they  will,  however,  be 
practically  certain  to  cause  infection  and 
possibly  destructive  garget.  Better  have 
an  experienced  veterinarian  treat  the 
case,  if  the  value  of  the  cow  will  warrant 
the  expense.  A.  S.  A. 


Whenever  you  buy  a  bag  of  dairy 
feed,  you  must  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  its  manufacturer.  Upon 
him  you  must  rely — no  matter  what 
you  purchase.  It  is  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  the  name  on  a  sack 
of  feed  represent  real  feeding  values, 
as  well  as  high  and  uniform  quality. 
He  stakes  his  business  success  on 
every  bag  of  feed  he  makes. 

You  Buy  Feed, 

Not  a  Formula 

it  can  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  a  list  of  ingredients  and 
proportions  is  printed  on  the  tag  or 
not.  Names  and  quantities  of  feed 
stuffs  do  not  insure  quality.  Arith¬ 
metic  cannot  guarantee  results. 

Wre  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
dairymen  in  the  manufacture  of 
Larro.  All  the  experience,  ability 
and  facilities  of  this  company  are 
devoted  to  giving  you  the  one  thing 
in  which  you  are  interested  —  the 
largest  possible  profit  from  every 
dollar  spent  for  feed. 

To  this  end  we  developed  the  Larro 
formula  on  our  own  Research 
Farm.  Years  of  experiment  and 


practical  feeding  tests  have  proved 
it  will  keep  cows  healthy  and  pro¬ 
duce  milk  both  economically  and  in 
large  quantity.  This  formula  will 
never  be  changed  unless  constant 
research  develops  and  proves  a 
better  one. 

With  the  same  care  we  have  per¬ 
fected  the  manufacture  of  Larro. 
Our  mills  are  equipped  with  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  to  safeguard  you 
against  inferior  quality;  with  special 
blending,  mixing  and  weighing 
machinery  to  insure  uniformity; 
with  electro-magnetic  equipment  to 
guarantee  safety  for  your  cows 
from  dangerous  particles  of  iron 
and  steel. 

More  Value, 

Dollar  for  Dollar 

The  result  is  value  in  Larro — value 
that  you  can  measure  definitely  by 
returns  in  dollars  and  cents;  value 
that  is  constant  no  matter  how 
markets  vary. 

The  experience  of  a  large  and 
growing  army  of  Larro  users  is 
daily  proving  the  real  economy  of' 
Larro  quality. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Announcement 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have 
sold  our  silo  manufacturing  business  to 
the  Manning  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  effective  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  manufactured  silos  we  have  in 
stock,  together  with  our  stock  of  all  sizes 
of  Whirlwind  Ensilage  Cutters  and  our 
Cypress  Round  Tanks  will  be  sold  (while 
they  last)  on  the  basis  of 

20%  to  30% 

PRICE  REDUCTION 

If  you  need  a  silo,  get  a  famous  Green 
Mountain  now,  at  a  big  saving.  If  you 
need  a  powerful,  light  running  ensilage 
cutter  now  is  the  time  to  act.  If  you  can 
use  a  round  tank  for  stock  watering  or 
milk  cooling,  get  our  low  closing-out 
price.  Send  the  coupon  TODAY. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont 


Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company,  338  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vermont. 

Please  advise  me  your  closing-out  sale  price  on  a  Green  Mountain  Silo, 

size . by . I  have . cows.  Send  circulars. 

Check  here  □  if  interested  in  a  Whirlwind  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Check  here  □  if  interested  in  a  Round  Cypress  Tank. 


Name  . 
Address 


Save  Money! 

Cut  Costs  on 
Concrete  Jobs 


Do  your  own  conetruction  work  on 
the  farm.  Milk  house,  barn  floors, 
foundations,  troughs,  drains— ALL 
can  be  built  with  CO  NO  HE  TE  for 
permanence  and  eeonomu  with  the 
H.  &  Z.  CONCRETE  MIXER.  All 
steel,  hand  or  power,  mixes  large 
I  barrowful  a  minute.  Low  price — convenient  terms — 
pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Thirty-day  trial.  Write 
|  today  for  Catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

|  Box  202  Belleville.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  Prompt  shipment  and 

fertility  guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

EIGHT  WK.  PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— $100  u’a't  every’ BIRDVu’n|USflTlSFY 

the  most  CRITICAL  Eye.  JUST*  POULTRY  FARM, Southampton, N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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OF  ALL  SCRAPS 
Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 
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SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

W'k IDUCKLINGS 

AN  It  CNNF.kJl/w  V/LVJ-lU  1  'JU 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT 
INDIAN 

“WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS” 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BEAUANOOT  rW.Almrre  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  UUCKUngS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right. Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  s' 1  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pai 


An  Experience  with  Turkeys 

When  in  New  York  State  we  had  the 
desire  to  have  turkeys  for  the  holidays, 
without  paying  50c  per  pound.  I  pur¬ 
chased  eight  eggs  for  $2,  set  them  under 
a  hen,  hatched  out  three.  My  wife  took 
charge ;  one  survived  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  tom.  As  we  needed  hens  I  went 
to  New  York  City  around  shipping  time 
for  Thanksgiving.  As  I  did  not  know  a 
tom  from  a  hen  I  took  a  chance  and 
bought  four.  I  had  two  pairs  all  right,  two 
toms  and  two  hens.  We  took  care  of 
the  toms  for  Thanksgiving  and  one  for 
Christmas.  The  liens  were  carried  over 
with  the  tom  we  had  raised.  In  due  time 
one  hatched  close  by  the  house.  My 
wife  took  charge ;  every  time  she  went 
out  of  the  door  the  turkeys  were  there 
to  receive  the  good  things  which  were 
chopped  onions,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
all.  This  was  against  my  notion. 

When  the  other  hen  came  off  I  had  my 
way.  'She  had  12  eggs,  came  off  with 
eight  poults.  I  took  the  four  eggs  that 
were  left  in  the  nest  and  put  them  under 
a  hen ;  the  next  day  they  also  hatched. 
I  had  the  hen  with  the  eight  in  a  coop 
with  a  yard  made  of  two  boards.  I  gave 
the  hen  the  other  four,  12  in  all,  kept 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  opened  the  coop 
one  'morning  and  bid  her  good-by.  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  her  for  a  week,  then 
there  came  a  two-day  storm.  The  hen 
with  the  12  came  up  around  the  house. 
I  drove  them  in  the  wagon  house.  The 
next  morning  the  sun  came  out,  1  open¬ 
ed  the  door  and  let  her  go.  ;S*he  made 
straight  for  the  fields  back  of  the  house. 
I  saw  her  once  in  a  while  during  the 
Summer.  In  the  Fall  when  the  bugs 
were  gone  she  came  to  the  house  nights 
and  brought  home  nine  turkeys.  The 
ones  my  wife  was  caring  for  tenderly  all 
died  and  the  hen  brought  out  another  lot 
which  went  the  same  way.  I  am  trying 
out  the  game  here  in  Georgia  ;  have  on 
hand  15  poults,  taken  to  the  roost  tonight 
for  the  first  time.  T.  T.  husson. 

Georgia. 


Canker 

What  causes  canker  in  chickens,  also 
a  preventive  and  cure?  H.  D. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

The  term  “canker”  is  popularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  growth  found  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  or 
the  air  passages  of  a  fowl.  Such  growths 
have  various  causes,  they  may  be  found 
as  patches  of  molds  in  such  diseases  as 
brooder  pneumonia  or  aspergillosis  and  as 
the  result  of  infection  in  such  diseases  as 
chickenpox  and  roup.  These  patches  may 
themselves  be  treated  by  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  while  any  accompany¬ 
ing  disease  receives  appropriate  attention. 
If  small  yellowish  patches  are  seen  m 
birds  not  sick  otherwise,  see  to  it  that 
the  litter  used  is  clean,  dry  and  free 
from  moldiness  and  give  the  sun  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  brooders  or  other  quarters. 

M.  B.  D. 


It’s  a  Hall— Better  Than  Ever 


for  building  up  single-deck  outfits.  Capacities 
range  from  1,2001048,000  eggs  per  machine. 
Mechanical  Turning  Trays, can  be  furnished 
for  any  make  of  incubator  having  level  trays. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Hall  Double  Deck 
Incubator  Equipped  'with 
Hall  Turning  Trays 


THE  1925  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator 
has  all  the  sterling  qualities  which 
have  made  the  Hall  name  famous  during 
a  quarter  century.  It  is  built  in  a  fully 
equipped  modern  factory  by  workmen 
trained  in  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

The  cabinets  will  delight  the  lover  of 
good  workmanship  and  the  sections  will 
fit  together  so  easily  that  you  can  readily 
make  the  entire  installation  yourself. 

Highly  sensitive  thermostats  for  every 
deck  and  for  every  compartment  assure 
perfect  temperature  control .  Large  resources  en¬ 
able  the  makers  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery. 

Special  summer  discounts  offered  to  early  buyers. 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubators  are  made  in  Single, 

Double  and  Triple  Deck  styles.  Extra  Decks 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Company  Dept.  |  84,  Herkimer,  N.Y. 


HALLtoul®  equipment 


tein.  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  butter¬ 
milk  in  addition,  but  to  say  'that  a  mash 
contains  dried  milk  is  to  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser  no  information  of  value.  A  man 
may  have  money  in  his  pocket  and  yet 
be  unable  to  buy  a  square  meal.  M.  b.  d. 


Concrete  Wall  and  Floor  for 
Henhouse 

I  wish  to  build  a  laying  house  for  500 
pullets,  80x20  ft.,  the  north  wall  to  be 
5  ft.  high,  and  as  I  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  field  stones,  would  like  to  build 
a  form  of  inch  lumber,  filling  in  with 
these  stones  and  concrete.  What  amount 
of  cement  will  I  need  for  this  wall,  and 
also  for  a  3-in.  concrete  floor? 

Holly,  Mich.  m.  j.  m. 

A  concrete  wall  80  ft.  long,  5  ft.  high 
and  1  ft.^in  thickness  would  contain  prac¬ 
tically  15  cubic  yards  of  material  and,  if 
this  material  were  to  be  composed  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  gravel,  00  sacks  of  cement  would  be 
needed,  or  six  sacks  per  cubic  yard.  A 
wall  18  in.  in  thickness  would  require,  of 
course,  one-half  again  as  much  cement, 
or  135  sacks.  Cobblestones  may  be  used 
as  you  suggest  to  replace  part  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  perhaps  one-fourth.  These  should 
be  thrown  into  the  concrete  as  it  is 
poured  and  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
form  walls  by  the  use  of  a  thin  board, 
or  something  of  like  nature,  thrust  down 
close  to  the  forms  to  crowd  the  stones 
back  into  the  mixture;  1,600  square  feet 
of  concrete  floor,  3  in.  in  thickness,  using 
the  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and 
gravel  stated  above,  would  require  -90 
sacks  of  cement.  Here,  too,  small  stones 
may  be  used  to  replace  part  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  keeping  them  below  the  surface, 
or  a  thinner  floor  may  be  laid.  Two 
inches  of  concrete  upon  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  will  hold  up  all  the  fowls  that  can 
crowd  upon  it,  and  without  sagging. 

M.  B.  D. 


Grains  for  Poultry 

Heretofore  I  have  always  fed  to  my 
Leghorns  as  a  scratch  food,  300  lbs. 
cracked  corn  and  100  lbs.  wheat,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  very  cold  weather,  two  corn  and 
one  wheat.  In  your  opinion  is  this  as 
good  as  the  commercial  scratch  foods?  I 
realize  they  offer  more  variety  but  for 
value  returned  which  is  better?  I  have 
also  always  mixed  my  own  mashes,  but 
this  year  I  have  noticed  that  the  hens 
pick  out  the  bone  and  meat  scrap  and 
i  throw  a  great  deal  of  the  other  stuff  on 
the  'floor  where  it  is  lost  in  the  litter.  I 
have  tried  several  different  kinds  of 
troughs,  but  they  somehow  continue  wast¬ 
ing  mash.  I  was  thinking  of  using  a  com¬ 
mercial  mash  this  year,  which  of  course 
costs  more,  yet  figuring  all  the  home- 
mixed  mash  that  is  wasted  I  guess  it 
would  be  about  equal  in  price.  If  I  use 
a  commercial  mash  which  contains  dried 
milk  and  protozyme  how  could  I  con¬ 
tinue  feeding  semi-solid  buttermilk  as  I 
somehow  feel  that  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary?  G.  w.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  superior  to 
corn  and  wheat  as  hard  grains  for  poul¬ 
try,  though  other  grains  may  be  added 
to  lessen  the  expense  often.  Of  single 
grains,  corn  is  probably  the  best  and 
should  make  up  half  or  more  of  the  whole. 
There  are  good  commercial  poultry 
mashes  upon  the  market,  though  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  poultryman  to  ana¬ 
lyze  all  the  various  brands  offered  and 
determine  for  himself  what  their  actual 
values  are,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you 
Can  prevent  waste  if  you  feed  a  mash  in 
an  open  container  from  which  the  fowls 
can  easily  flirt  the  feed.  Using  ground 
meat  scrap,  instead  of  the  coarser  kinds, 
would  'help  but  the  hopper  or  trough 
opening  should  be  protected  by  slats,  or 
a  like  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  looking  for  tidbits  and  throwing 
the  ground  feed  out  upon  the  floor.  If 
a  commercial  mash  contains  sufficient 
dried  milk  to  supply  all  the  animal  pro- 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  44  to  44%c; 
firsts,  42(4  to  43%c ;  seconds,  41  to 
41%  c. 

Cheese. — 'Fresh  extras,  23%  to  24c: 
firsts,  22%  to  23e. 

Bggs.  'Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
39  to  40c  ;  mixed  colors,  37  to  38c;  white, 
35  to  36c ;  western,  firsts,  31  to  32c 

Fruits.— Apples,  Spy,  bbl„  $4  to  $6 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $5.50;  Russet,  $3.50  to 
$7 ;  huckleberries,  qt„  25  to  35c;  black¬ 
berries,  15  to  20c ;  peaches,  6-bkt.  car¬ 
rier,  $3  to  $4;  strawberries,  nearby,  qt., 
15  to  35c;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $3  75 
to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24 ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt„  $1 
to  $1.15;  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6, 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls,  27  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  31  to  37e;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  32c; 
broilers,  40  to  43c ;  ducklings,  25  to  27c ; 
roosters,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bu.  box.  $1.75 
to  $4  ;  beans,  'bu.,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to 
$6.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  25  to  75c;  peas, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu..  10  to  25c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  ‘heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese  . 34(a)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50(a)  .55 

Gathered  . 35(a)  .40 

Fowls  . 40(5)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50 (a}  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(5)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(5)  .55 

Asparagus,  bunch . 25®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(5)  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 15(5)  .20 

Onions,  lb.  . .10(5)  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 10®  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 06®  ,10 

Cucumbers,  each . 05®  .10 


Convicted  of  burglary,  the  prisoner 
was  listening  to  a  little  speech  prior  to 
taking  his  leave  for  prison.  It  is  sad  to 
relate  that  this  was  not  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  dock.  “Prisoner,”  began 
the  Magistrate  severely,  “it  completely 
passes  my  understanding  that  you  should 
have  the  audacity  to  'break  into  this  man’s 
house  at  midnight  and  rob  him.”  “But, 
Your  Honor,”  replied  the  prisoner  in  an 
indignant  tone,  “the  last  time  I  was  up 
before  you  you  wanted  to  know  how  I 
could  have  the  audacity  to  rob  a  man -on 
the  highway  at  noon.'  When  am  I  to 
work?” — Ossining  Democratic  Register. 
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TRICKLER’S  YESS'S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tanered  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  O  per  100;  S48  per  500;  $95  per  1000 
Hatches,  July  14,  21,  28.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality— Low  prices,  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic.  Pa 


SC  R  I  RoH«RICH0ARKC0L0R:HENSFR0M mated 
.u.  n.  i.  neus  PEMS,  delivered  june  i,  sh.so 

Each  one  Vt.  certified  and  tested  free  from  White  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  Baby  Chix,  20«;  100— $18;  300— *50  ;  600— *90. 
Circular.  Agcutney  Farms,  HlO.  Hartland,  Vermont 


White  Wuanrlnlloc  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
wniie  nyanaones  half  price.  2  000  Feb.-,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  Whilt  Wyandotte  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 


“  Martin’s  ”  White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14c  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  JaS.  E.  BI.SH,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa 

SC.  ANCONA  CHICKS.  $3— 25;  *11— 100.  Pullets. 

■  E.  S.  WILSON,  Bax  497,  Hammond,  H.7.  Sec’y  N.  Y.  S.  Anc.  Club 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS— 10c 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c  Light  Mixed .  7c 

Fiona  healthy,  free  range.  Bred-to-Lay  stock. 

PINECKEST  POULTitY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY  HERBERT  MILLER,  Prop.  Richfield,  Pa. 


,,  ......  T  ,  Per  100  Per  500 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8,00  *87.50 

8.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9.00  43.50 

8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47  50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7  00  83^50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay’ the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlistervilla,  Pa.  F.  8.  LEISTER,  Prap. 


"Per 


15000 WEEKLY 

•-POST  PAID- 


u- 100— S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  $8. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas,  $9.  R.  X.  Reds, 

_ ,  wii.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  $10.  Buff  Rocks 

and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $11.  Mixed,  $8.  Booklet  free. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  JJc 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  1  5c  each 

Big  sturdy  chicks.  Hatches  every  week. 
I  hatch  every  chick  I  sell.  My  chicks  make 
goo.d  all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


c  H  ICKS  c.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


O 

Mixed .  $6.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  9.00 

Reds  and  Wyandottes .  11.00 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
LetiQ’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


c 

It 

S 

Per  100 

GO 

26 

*6.00 

$8.25 

#2.00 

8.00 

4.25 

2.50 

9.00 

4.75 

2.75 

11.00 

5.75 

8.25 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 


White  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $2.25 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50 

R.  1.  Reds .  2.75 

Mixed .  2.00 


50 

S4.25 

4.75 
6.25 

3.76 


100 

$8.00 
e.oo 
10.00 
_  7  .00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.NACE  Me Allstervllle,  Pa 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Sires  direct  from  C.  H.  WyekofT  &  Son.  3  mos.  old, 
average  2  lbs.,  83  each;  81.75  in  100  lots.  Fine, 
healthy  birds.  E.  S.  GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


M A  TTITUCK  W.  L.  FARM 

Pullets.  3  to  4  months,  81.50  each.  8140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  H.  FENNY  Mattitucb,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  l^h 

E.  R.  HUMMER  It.  No.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  810 — 100; 
85.50—50;  83—25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 
prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Fa. 

TheKENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

are  leading  the  Vineland  contest.  Pullets— Breed¬ 
ing  Cocks— Cockerels— Hens.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES 

(biack-reds)  eight  and  ten  weeks  old  chicks,  $9  and 
813  trio.  Golden  Pheasants,  815  pair. 

HOWARD  SHUGARD,  1001  Magnolia  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
iverywhere.  Homers,Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  prices. 

AlUtan  Sqnab  Co., allston'Imass: 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks  eoact 

BLAUVELT  -  Holmdol,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  June  5,  1935: 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  41 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . ’  50 

A.C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  Mass.. 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  j 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  S4 

Ohas.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  92 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y _ . ... 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio . 30 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J . . '  59 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y... 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds,  N.  J . 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . ”  ] 

Homstead  Fm,  Pa . ’ ' 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J . !!!!!.! 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J . . . . . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. . .  . . !  ’  ] 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . . 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  j. .  * . .  ’ ' 

Higfhview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J . ’  ’  | 

Eigenrauch  &  De Winter,  N.  j.  1 ! ! ! ! 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . ! ! '.  !  68 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J . go 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  §7 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . bo 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . ' ' '  ‘  91 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  "  96 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  ”  90 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y . ]  67 

L.  C.  Beall,  .Tr.,  Wash . . 60 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  114 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


to 

73 

81 

73 

85 


52 

24 

51 

70 

54 


71 
79 

07 

67 

72 

79 

30 

SI 

74 

93 

89 
96 

93 
108 

83 

90 
106 

70 

78 

94 


745 

1825 

2020 

1902 

1713 
1748 

1714 
1985 
1962 
1560 
1179 

2103 

1144 

1577 

880 

1530 

2242 

1882 


1003 

1475 

1005 

1908 

2019 

2255 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE 


AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  Bet  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure- 
Dred  chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on — 

S.C.  White,  Br.  and  Buff 
S.C.  Mottled  Anconas  ..., 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds. 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.. 

S.C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons 

lersey  Black  Giants  . 

Heavy  assorted  (not  accredited)  . 

Light  assorted  (not  accredited) 

WOLF  HATCHING 


25 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.00 

$80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62.00 

120.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62.00 

120.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

97.00 

195.00 

2.50 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

I rn  m  e  ci  iate 

Shipment. 
100%  Live 
Del  i  v  e  r  y 
Guaranteed 


&  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  1  1.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

Schwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 


1902 
2444 
2407 
2193 
2166 
2308 
1 7.09 
1862 
2093 
1981 
1435 
2123 
1833 
2359 
2050 
1901 
1813 
1868 

.  — -  2442 

N.  J . . .  .  91  1969 


“LIVE 

because  they 


AND  LAV” 
bred  from 


CO&voToht 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations 
rhey  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock! 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
10c  a,n^  ,,p-  °rder  early.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK.  n- 

SCHWEGLERS  H  ATCHERY  207 


Write 


INDIAN 

* 


Northampton  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  0. 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J. .  . 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich. 

Norman  0.  Jones,  Del _ 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. .. 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio . .  95 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  82 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  85 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J . 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J . 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa . . 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J . 

Associated  Fms,  Pa . 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  ,T . 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J . 

Thad  White,  N.  J . 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J . 

Paul  L  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J 
Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J 
Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

T. A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y . 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  VanHouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J. .. 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Henry  Papp,  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J . 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J . . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  21 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  80 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  64 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  71 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  49 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  51 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  51 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  71 


87 
82 
66 
55 

83 
72 

93 
60 

75 
81 

91 

94 
79 
86 
89 
89 

88 
96 
74 

101 

100 

84 
82 
69 
82 

83 
100 

96 

84 

92 
88 

100 

85 

76 

93 


1763 

1738 

2009 

2354 

1851 

1255 

2013 

1691 

1981 

1990 

1670 

1694 

1500 

1879 

1683 

2146 

1798 

2003 

1970 

2041 

2095 

2285 

1810 

2021 

1938 

2035 

2013 

2102 

2044 

2184 

1597 

2144 

1759 

1611 

2050 

1775 

2211 

1775 

1910 

2099 

2072 

1933 

1620 

1903 

984 

1908 

1896 

1441 

1665 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 

Box  B 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Circulars 


TOO 


PULLETS 

Baby 
Chicks 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Sonnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

June  and  July  prices  20%  to 
40%  lower.  From  trapnested 
and  range  raised  purebred 
stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


and 


1434 


Total  .  7744  182241 


Fattening  Broilers 

I  have  eight  weeks  old  broilers  and 
I  would  like  to  fatten  them  in  about  a 
month.  They  average  %  lb.  now.  How 
should  I  fatten  them?  m.  m.  l. 

The  surplus  cockerels  to  be  sold  as 
broilers  should  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock  and  confined  in  a  small  yard 
or  pen  where  they  will  be  comfortable  but 
will  have  limited  opportunity  for  exer¬ 
cise.  They  must  then  be  fed  for  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  twice  daily  on ‘a  moist 
mash  made  up  largely  of  cornmeal, 
though  other  ground  grains,  such  as  oats 
and  barley,  may  also  be  used  and  the 
regular  chick  mash,  with  the  addition  of 
about  one-fourth  part  cornmeal  will  be 
suitable.  A  formula  for  a  fattening  mash 
recommended  is  50  lbs.  cornmeal,  20  lbs. 
flour  wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  ground 
heavy  oats  and  20  lbs.  meat  scrap.  If 
this  can  be  mixed  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  the  meat  scrap 
may  be  omitted.  Cracked  corn  should 
also  be  fed  as  usual  and  only  what  mash 
the  birds  will  clean  up  should  be  given 
at  a  feeding.  Water,  grit  and  milk,  if 
available,  should  also  be  given.  Cockerels 
will  stand  this  forced  feeding  for  only 
about  two  weeks,  when  they  should  be 
ready  for  market.  The  sooner  they  can 
be  got  to  market  the  better,  as  prices 
drop  rapidly  after  the  last  of  June. 

M.  B.  D. 


Prices  for  June 
July 

Per  50  100  '  600  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5  00  $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 
Barred  Rooks  6.00  11.00  62.50  100.00 

W  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  - - 

It.  I.  Reds  8.00  16.00  _ _ 

Heavy  Mixed  5.00  9  00  42.60  80.00 

Light  Mixed  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Post  paid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Ref.  Mabantango  Valley 
Bank,  Pillow,  Pa.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA.  PA 

BABY  CHIX-C.0.D.r„so„?crdebr„dd 


Guaranteed. 


culled  flocks.  Live 

Postpaid  prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  .... 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  . 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  Jots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


Delivery 

25 
$2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.25 


50 

$4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 

6.50 

3.50 


100 
$  8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  SI .50  each.  Ready-to-)ay  or 
laying,  S2.50  each,  Intermediate  ages  at 
proportionateprices.  One  penof  LordFarms 
Leghorns  will  show  yon  that  breeding  counts. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

*5  50  100 

While  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2. SO  $4.50  $  8  OO 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  6.00  9,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.60  10.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Lots  of  500,  each  kjc  less.  Lots  of  I  000.  each  1c 
less.  100%  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  par¬ 
cel  postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes; 
60e  and  81.  Order  direct 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


1000 
$85.00 
100.00 
80.00 
70.00 

live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


i’  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00 

b.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks.  . .  11.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00 

Light  Breeds . . .  7.00 

Prepaid,  100% 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

b.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

88.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  *18—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  *7—100 
14  years  experience;  100%  live  delivery  to  y out¬ 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 

Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black _ $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Chickens  hatched  in  August  and  September  $2  less. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  moderate 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  Chicks  from  thorobred 
mating  to  be  delivered  any  week  in  July. 
At  810  per  100;  $47  per  500;  $90  per 
1,000.  10%  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinlelfersville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn .  S  9  00 

Barred  Rocks .  10  00 

S  C.  Reds .  13  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  7  00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  and 
your  door^  Order  from  this  adv 


Cliiclis 


1,000 

80.00 


coo 

$42.50 
47  50  90  00 

62.50  125  00 

35  00  65  00 

Postage  Paid  to 

or  write  for  circ. 


Frank  Nace  McAIisterville.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 

BABY  w  X0dVB-  •  •  V  ’  •  V . *7  Per  100 

*  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  8  nor  100 

CHIX  arn:i  Buff  Rocks...  9  per  100 

a  •  ,  .  “•  L.  R.  Island  Reds .  lo  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular 

NESC0PECK  POULTRY  FARM  Nescopech,  Pa'. 


CHI C KS  From  High  Class  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S  C 
™  .lt«l«Bho£I¥! I’-*8  5  Barred  Rocks,  810;  R,  L 
Reds, 810  and  Mixed,  87  per  hundred.  Postpaid- 
live  arrival  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Kidge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 

SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

C  P,ymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  1 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  »e.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free.  3  K 

OltKEN  FOREST  POULTItY  FARM _  Rl.bfUld,  Pa 

Bred-to-Lay  PULLETS 

500  Rapp-Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  The 
ejeat  egg  machines.  April  hatch,  81.50  each.  200 
200-Egg  S.  C.  Red  Pullets,  82  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


BABY  MixBd... . .  $  7  per  100 

niiinirn  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .. ..  8  per  100 

CHICKS  c  8 .  i» pe1' 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
O.  1  .  I. KIHTKIf  McAIisterville,  l*a 


Batoy  Claiclisi  7c  and  IT  70 

H-  Rocks,  0«;  S.C.  White  Leghorn, He;  Mixed'  7<T. 
sy  —s-r  Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks 
,-CArtk  J  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  Cir. 
T.  J.  E1IKEN/ELI.EU,  MoAlldtnrvilie,  Pa.  R.F,  D.Mo.Z 


BABY  CHICKS  S*  C*  Leg!h0rn*,  *C 

SinV’  ?OClr’H**c  *  ’^<**  Spited  prices  on 

600  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  - 

ticulars.  0HE8TF 


.V.  *vvs  live  uenvery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
er.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par- 
I  EK  VAU.EV  HATCHEKY,  McAll.te.  vlfie,r  pi. 


Batoy  CDiclis 

White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks.  $9 

y  \  P®r  10,°n:JV-  Redh.  SV)er  I0°;  Mixed,  $7  per 
)  100.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Miller, town,  Pa. 


C  y  HICKS  l10m  heavy  laying  flocks. 

V'.*V1°  Barred  Rocks.  9c;  Reds, 
9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar 
Circular  tree.  15.  W .  AJVIKY,  CocolainuH,  Pa. 

HlCIf  Q  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Rarred 
^ ”  ■  W  IV O  Rocks,  8c  ;  Mixed.  Gc.  100%  arri- 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EIIRISMAN.  McAIUtervtlle,  Pa. 

fHTrifC  S'  °-W  Leghorn,  80;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
LtlllvlViJ  7c-  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Slrawaar  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

chicks]  8.  C.^W.  Leghorns,  7e.  From  our 


livery.  Circ.  E.  L. 


own  free  rantfe  flock  100 %  live  de- 

BKAVEU,  McAIlMtervllle,  1*1$. 


farced  Prices  on  Chicks 

ery.  VVInteand  Brown  Leghorns,  7^c;  Mixed  chicks,  7o. 
free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


966 


•  Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  27,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Oscar  F.  0.  Kunan,  president  of  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company,  and  his 
wife  and  Burton  Biglow,  manager  of  the 
company,  were  arrested  last  week  on  a 
complaint  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
They  were  later  released  on  $10,000  bail 
each  pending  trial.  The  complaint  is 
that  the  company  guarantees  to  buy  socks 
knitted  on  the  machine.  This  is  the  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  sale  of  the  machine  at 
a  high  price.  The  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
pany  is  that  few  people  learn  to  use  the 
knitter  to  make  salable  socks,  and  the 
authorities  say  those  that  are  accepted 
are  sold  at  a  loss,  but  the  volume  is  not 
large  enough  to  affect  the  business.  About 
$6,000,000  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  company  in  10  years.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar  with  the  scheme.  We 
have  repeatedly  shown  it  up.  We  hope 
now  the  Federal  Government  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  But  that 
$6,000,000  represents  loss  and  suffering 
in  many  homes.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  save  our  people  from  its  allurements, 
and  hope  they  have  been  spared  disap¬ 
pointments  and  losses. 

The  Postmaster  General  reports  that : 
21,000,000  letters  and  803,000  parcels 
went  to  the  dead  letter  office  last  year. 
Also  that  100,000  letters  go  into  the  mail 
annually  in  blank  envelopes,  and  that 
$55,000  in  cash  and  $12,000  in  stamps 
and  $3,000,000  in  checks,  drafts  and 
money-orders  never  reach  the  intended 
owners.  The  government  collects  $92,000 
a  year  in  stamps  for  the  return  of  mail 
from  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  corrects  addresses  on  200,000,000 
letters  annually  at  a  cost  of  $1,740,000. 
Envelopes  and  packages  should  be  care¬ 
fully  addressed,  and  the  full  name  and 
address  printed  or  written  on  the  outside. 
Of  course,  every  letter  should  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  on  the 
inside.  These  precautions  will  save 
money  for  the  post  office,  and  avoid  much 
loss  and  disappointment  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  correspondent. 


Please  note  letter  enclosed,  and  advise 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  The  amount 
involved  is  not  the  question  but  what 
may  come  along  afterward.  J.  w.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  from  the 
Maxim  Development  Corporation,  located 
at  110  West  40th  'St.,  New  York  City. 
The  prospect  solves  a  puzzle  and  is 
awarded  a  “free  lot”  as  a  prize.  Usually 
everyone  sends  a  correct  answer  and 
wins  the  prize.  In  this  case  $4.85  in 
cash  must  be  sent  for  a  deed.  The  lot  is 
20x100.  The  land  is  out  in  a  sandy  waste 
in  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  town  within 
several  miles  of  it.  We  should  say  it  is 
worth  less  than  $5  an  acre.  There  are 
about  20  such  lots  in  an  acres  so  that 
there  is  considerable  profit  in  buying  by 
the  acre  and  selling  by  the  lot.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  good  title  and 
taxes  due,  and  mortgages  or  other  liens 
which  a  buyer  should  always  have  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  lawyer  and  which 
cost  more  than  $4j85.  The  “free  lot”  for 
solution  of  a  puzzle  is  unquestionably  a 
fake  and  those  who  want  to  avoid  a  loss 
will  leave  it  alone. 


We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  bringing  our  claim  against  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  (cow  injured  in  trans¬ 
portation)  to  a  settlement  after  the  cor¬ 
poration  had  turned  us  down  and  given 
us  to  understand  there  was  “nothing  do¬ 
ing.”  This  claim  had  been  hanging  fire 
since  August,  1923,  till  last  month,  allow¬ 
ing  us  part  of  claim  called  for.  As  you 
can  notice  by  referring  to  papers  passed 
between  the  company  and  myself  they  put 
me  off,  first  by  one  excuse  and  then  an¬ 
other,  claiming  this  and  that,  till  I  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  receiving  even  the 
“widow’s  mite.”  When  one  can  get  the 
benefit  of  legal  advice  and  assistance  in 
other  matters  for  the  mere  pittance  of 
belonging  to  a  large  family  of  subscribers 
to  a  farm  paper  (Rural  New-Yorker) 
it  looks  to  me  it  is  about  as  good  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  one  can  make.  I  feel  your 
paper  is  up-to-date,  keeps  one  posted 
about  things  pertaining  to  the  farm  or 
what  is.  going  on  among  the  lawmakers 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  I  have  been  interested  in 
your  fight  against  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment,  showing  the  farmer  the  pitfalls  it 
contained,  also  the  stand  your  paper  took 


when  the  “knowing  ones”  tried  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  rural  districts,  taking 
away  from  them  the  control,  and  passing 
it  to  others  who  would  take  their  cue 
from  those  higher  up,  thus  giving  the 
farmer  no  say  about  how  the  schools 
should  be  run.  Your  check  in  keeping 
•the  “bad  eggs”  from  using  your  column 
in  advertising  their  wares,  has  saved 
many  a  dollar  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  it,  and  to  those  who  have  been 
snared,  you  have  been  able,  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  to  make  occasionally  a  “divvy”  so 
they  did  not  lose  all.  A.  p  .d. 

Wyoming. 

We  were  unable  to  get  full  amount  for 
the  loss  in  this  case,  but  succeeded  in 
making  an  adjustment  on  a  compromise. 
We  publish  the  letter  because  we  are  not 
often  able  to  serve  a  western  subscriber 
in  a  matter  of  the  kind,  and  because  it 
shows  the  interest  they  have  in  our  east¬ 
ern  problems,  which  are  the  problems  of 
all  agriculturists,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  we  are  doing  to  protect  our  peo¬ 
ple. 

Swoboda  is  at  it  again.  Why  do  you 
go  on  moiling  and  toiling  all  day  long 
when  $4.95  sent  to  Alois  P.  Swoboda 
would  save  you  toil  forever  more !  And 
just  think  of  the  law — or  what  is  it  he 
gives  you  to  make  a  woman  do  anything 
you  want  her  to  do?  I  give  it  up  and 
pass  the  chances  on  to  you.  G.  A.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Swoboda  must  'have  something  new  be¬ 
cause  he  has  sent  out  at  least  six  large 
circulars  about  it,  and  they  are  mostly 
printed  on  both  sides.  We  don’t  know 
what  it  is;  but  what  matter?  It  costs 
you  only  $4.95  for  first  remittance  at 
least.  We  do  not  know  what  you  are  to 
get  but  Mr.  Swoboda  seems  to  want  to 
get  the  idea  to  you  that  he  has  a  secret 
that  without  any  effort  on  your  part  will 
put  you  in  the  class  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  times,  down  to  Charles  Schwab 
and  Phil  Armour,  but  strangely  enough 
he  does  not  include  Samson.  He  wants 
you  to  believe  his  secret  will  enable  you 
to  have  your  own  way  with  everyone. 
He  does  not  explain  that  when  he  sued 
Tite  R.  N.-Y.,  alleging  libel,  he  himself 
failed  to  have  his  way  with  the  judge  and 
jury.  The  secret  did  not  work  for  him¬ 
self. 

Some  time  ago  my  subscription  expired 
and  I  did  not  renew,  thinking  I  could  get 
along  without  it.  I  have  tried  hard,  but 
it  can’t  be  done.  I  am  sending  my  check 
for  a  dollar,  so  send  me  the  paper  just 
as  fast  as  the  mail  can  carry  it. 

Ohio.  g.  E.  M. 

This  paper  went  shooting  back  by  first 
post.  If  we  had  a  direct  air  service  we 
would  send  the  first  copy  on  these  revised 
orders  by  the  flying  machine  just  to  show 
that  we  are  as  pleased  to  have  them 
back  as  they  are  to  have  the  paper  in 
a  hurry.  It  is  fortunate  you  cannot  get 
along  without  the  paper,  because  it 
surely  cannot  get  along  without  you. 

We  shipped  Como  Cream  Co.,  82  Jeffer¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City,  a  case  of  eggs  on 
March  7,  1925,  received  a  check  for  same. 
March  14  cashed  the  check,  on  the  18th 
check  came  back  and  we  had  to  return 
the  money  to  our  bank  with  protest. 
Amount  of  check  was  $11.40,  protest 
$1.40,  which  we  had  'to  stand  for.  We 
enquired  but  did  not .  hear  from  them 
since  d.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  against 
Como  Cream  Co.  and  each  represents  an 
actual  loss  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  looking  up  the  concern  before  ship¬ 
ping.  They  have  disappeared  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  locate  them.  The 
Post  Office  (Department  report  they  are 
“disposing  of  their  mail  as  undeliver¬ 
able.” 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  want 
to  ask  for  assistance.  I  lost  two  cases 
of  eggs.  Can  you  get  the  express  com¬ 
pany  to  pay?  a.  K. 

New  York. 

We  want  to  give  the  express  company 
credit  for  a  prompt  adjustment  of  this 
complaint.  The  two  cases  of  eggs  were 
lost  in  transit.  We  entered  the  claim, 
and  vouchers  were  received  for  $12  and 
$16.50  respectively  within  a  month.  The 
record  is  good,  and  promotes  good  feeling 
between  the  shippers  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies. 


“Papa,”  said  the  small  son,  “what  do 
they  mean  by  college  bred?  Is  it  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  kind  of  bread?”  “My 
son,”  said  the  father,  “it  is  a  four  years’ 
loaf.” — Evansville  Crescent. 


Parcel  Post  Eggs 

From  time  to  time  you  print  com¬ 
plaints  of  damage  to  eggs  shipped  by 
parcel  post.  Here’s  something  on  the 
other  side.  Of  the  hundreds  of  shipments 
of  eggs  that  have  gone  out  from  my  rural 
route  there  has  never  yet  been  a  loss.  If 
they  are  not  properly  packed  I  refuse 
them.  I  take  time  right  then  and  there 
to  show  patron  how  to  pack  properly. 
If  the  eggs  are  well  packed  they  go  to  the 
big  city  markets  O.  K.  In  Spring  months 
my  patrons  constantly  receive  fancy  eggs 
for  setting  from  near-by  States  and  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  I 
have  taken  out  but  one  bad-order  lot  in 
several  years.  These  were  West  Virginia 
turkey  eggs  packed  in  paper  shoe  box  and 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  bedquilt.  They 
were  a  mess,  and  should  have  been  re¬ 
fused  at  sending  office.  If  shippers  will 
use  good  containers  of  approved  type  and 
discard  them  when  worn  out  there  will 
be  little  trouble  from  damage.  Handling 
eggs  is  some  problem,  and  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  is  entitled  to  praise  for  their  success 
with  this  class  of  packages.  What  is 
needed  is  not  more  kicking  but  more  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  shippers. 

I  wish  every  carrier  could  read  the 
“Publisher’s  Desk.”  It’s  a  big  help  to  me 
in  steering  my  people  away  irom  fraud¬ 
ulent  schemes.  Information  passed  along 
from  your  paper  saved  an  invalid  here 
$65  on  a  knitting  machine  fake,  and  a 
poor  farmer  a  larger  sum  on  a  wildcat 
paint  deal.  You  are  doing  a  good  work. 
Keep  it  up.  vibginia  rural  carrier. 


Building  Poultry  House 

I  intend  to  build  a  chicken-house  20x40 
ft.  for  200  hens.  Will  it  be  all  right  to 
have  it  facing  west  instead  of  south? 

New  Jersey.  e.  w. 

Probably  few  poultrymen  would  con¬ 
sider  a  house  facing  to  the  west  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  one  with  the  front  toward  the 
south.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  getting 
the  greatest  amount  of  direct  sunlight 
into  the  building  throughout  the  year, 
and  a  southern  exposure  is  best  for  that. 
You  might  'like  a  25  foot  square  poultry- 
house  for  200  hens,  built  with  a  single 
gable  roof  high  enough  for  a  straw  loft 
over  the  floor.  Windows  could  be  placed 
upon  any  side  desirable,  or  upon  all 
sides.  This  house,  with  an  open  front 
toward  the  south,  is  called  the  Missouri 
type  and  has  often  been  built.  I  would 
suggest  writing  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  asking  for 
their  bulletin  upon  this  house.  M.  b.  d. 


Lime  and  Salt  for  Egg 
Preservation 

Readers  ask  how  to  preserve  eggs  in 
salt  water  and  lime.  We  have  already 
told  how  to  use  water  glass.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  thus 
describes  the  lime  and  salt  method  : 

Slake  4  lbs.  of  good  quicklime  in  small 
quantity  of  water,  then  mix  with  four 
gallons  of  pure  water,  add  2  lbs.  of  salt. 
Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  allow 
it  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  poured  off 
is  the  part  in  which  eggs  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  This  mixture  should  be  sufficient 
to  preserve  30  dozens  of  eggs,  the  number 
varying  with  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  placed. 


Possibilities  in  Poultry 

A  year  ago  I  purchased  2)4  acres  with 
a  four-room  bungalow  on  it  for  $4,300. 
I  bought  two  laying  houses  at  $250  for 
both.  They  cost  $85  to  move  here.  I  also 
bought  four  brooders  which  cost  $100 
and  $58  moving;  purchased  1,300  baby 
chicks  and  sold  cockerels  as  broilers.  This 
last  September  I  had  about  450  pullets 
which  started  to  lay  in  September.  They 
became  sick,  about  230  of  them,  with 
roup,  canker,  diphtheria  and  chicken-pox, 
and  I  lost  100  pullets,  and  saved  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Is  there  a  living  in  the  poultry 
line?  Would  if  be  wise  to  increase  out¬ 
lay?  w. 

'I  judge  that  your  greatest  mistake  lay 
in  investing  so  heavily  in  land  and  equip¬ 
ment  without  sufficient  experience  in  the 
poultry  business  to  make  it  pay.  If  you 
were  amateurs  in  the  business,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  plunged  heavily  for  the  first  year. 
It  may  be,  however,  that,  with  the  year’s 
experience  and  the  equipment  that  you 
now  have,  the  worst  is  over.  Two  and  a 
quarter  acres  is  sufficient  land  for  a  very 
considerable  poultry  business,  conducted 
upon  _  an  intensive  scale,  and,  without 
knowing  more  about  your  circumstances, 
it  would  seem  to  me  wise  first  to  make 
the  hens  profitable  upon  a  place  of  this 
size  before  adding  to  it.  Making  the  most 
of  two  acres  should  keep  one  man  pretty 
busy,  though,  of  course,  there  are  many 
advantages  in  having  more  room.  The 
impression  that  I  get  from  your  letter  is 
that  you  went  ahead  pretty  fast  at  the 
start,  and  that  perhaps  a  little  slower 
progress  from  now  on  will  be  safer.  Yes, 
there  is  a  living  in  poultry,  but  it  has  to 
be  dug  out,  and  the  banks  sometimes  cave 
in  before  pay  dirt  is  reached.  m.  b.  d. 


Her  Milk 

— Is  It  Clean  ? 


Cows  may  give  rich  milk  but  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  milk  free  from  dirt  and  dust.  And  the 
ordinary  methods  of  straining  do  not  remove  this 
sediment. 

The  U.  S.  Government  says,  “Strain  milk  through 
sterilized  cotton  if  you  would  have  milk  absolutely 
free  from  all  sediment.”  And  that’s  exactly  what 
Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  does! 


It  removes  all  the  dirt 
and  sediment  from  milk. 
It  gets  dirt  no  other 
method  of  straining  can 
possibly  get.  No  fuss, 
no  muss,  no  dirty  rags 
to  wash,  scald  and  dry. 
The  Purity  Strainer  is 
easy  to  use  and  easy  to 
clean. 


World’s  largest  dairies  and  con- 
densaries  such  as  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  etc. 
use  and-  endorse  it.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  we  say  or  your 
money  back! 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5)4  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  Purity  Milk  Strainer  or 
write  us  for  circular  and  prices.  Send  today! 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton 
discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREG  DEUTERI  offer 
Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Telia  all  about  Faint  and  Painting'  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8am pie  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed'  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilia,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely ;  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

Yon  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon  the  “Silver-Strand.”  It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  " Silver-Strand .” 

"Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  • 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


Countrywide  Situation 

CROP  DAMAGE  ;  WHEAT  SHORTAGE ;  PRO¬ 
DUCE  SELLING  WELL  ;  DAIRY  AND  POUL¬ 
TRY  FEATURES. 

Much  damage  was  done  by  drought  and 
frost,  according  to  later  reports,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  becoming 
evident  that  we  are  not  to  have  a  great 
crop  year  in  the  West  unless  the  last  half 
of  the  season  shows  much  better  condi¬ 
tions. 

Wheat  seems  likely  to  sell  as  high  as 
it  sold  in  harvest  time  last  year.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  we  haven’t  as  much  to  sell 
this  year  and  a  larger  share  of  the  money 
which  the  world’s  consumers  pay  for 
wheat  will  go  to  other  wheat  countries. 
About  half  the  Winter  wheat  in  the  far 
West  was  so  poor  it  was  plowed  under. 
Spring  wheat  has  had  much  to  contend 
with,  too,  and  will  hardly  be  a  great 
crop.  At  best,  Spring  wheat  averages 
only  about  half  the  volume  of  Winter 
■wheat.  Our  wheat  shortage  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  control  the  market  as  we  produce 
only  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  total  wheat 
crop,  but  the  rest  of  the  wheat  growing 
world  shows  no  such  gain  as  to  prevent 
the  probability  of  high  prices.  Many 
feed  buyers  anticipating  continued  high 
cost  of  grain  products  have  been  putting 
in  late  corn,  barley  and  the  like. 

WEATHER  CHECKS  OUTPUT 

Shipments  of  some  vegetables  were  cut 
down  following  the  dry  hot  weather.  The 
berry  season  dwindled  away  quickly. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  have  been  rather 
light  crops  in  the  South,  although  the 
supply  was  large  enough  because  of  the 
season’s  continued  earliness.  Fruit  has 
been  scarce,  but  the  situation  was  helped 
somewhat  by  the  earliness  of  the  peach, 
melon  and  tomato  seasons. 

For  the  same  reason  potatoes  have  been 
coming  along  rapidly,  but  the  southern 
crop  is  short  and  prices  have  held  up 
better  than  usual  in  mid-season.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  selling  high  in  the  West 
but  lost  a  good  part  of  the  May  gain 
during  the  hot  spell  of  .Tune.  At  $1  to 
$2  per  100  lbs.  in  producing  sections,  the 
price  of  old  potatoes  was  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  quite  a  number  of  growers  it 
is  reported  cashed  in  for  potatoes  which 
they  had  expected  would  go  to  waste. 
But  other  farmers  refused  to  stop  during 
the  rush  season  for  sprouting,  sorting 
and  hauling  potatoes.  So  far  the  sea¬ 
son  seems  to  be  shaping  up  for  good 
prices  of  farm  produce.  Nearly  every¬ 
thing  is  higher  than  last  season,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  West  where  in  early  June 
onions,  strawberries,  melons  and  other 
fresh  stuff  were  bringing  twice  as  much 
as  a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  MARKET  SETS  WELL 

Butter  has  been  selling  about  5c  a  lb. 
higher  than  last  year.  Among  the  causes 
are  the  reduction  in  number  of  dairy 
stock  as  a  result  of  higher  grain  prices. 
Considering  the  heavy  production  during 
the  months  of  best  pasturage,  the  dairy 
market  has  acted  well,  showing  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  cheese  as  well  as  in  butter.  So 
far  as  appears  now,  the  price  has  not 
been  much  affected  by  storage  buying, 
which  has  been  only  at  about  the  usual 
amount.  The  conversion  of  milk  into 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  manu¬ 
facture  has  its  bearing  upon  the  city 
milk  supply  and  strengthens  the  position 
of  producers.  The  prospect  of  a  rather 
droughty  season  concerns  the  pasture 
situation  and  the  hay  crop. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  show  quite  a  decrease  this  Summer, 
which  is  explained  by  production  and  lay¬ 
ing  stock  and  prices  began  to  climb  up¬ 
ward  as  soon  as  the  flush  of  Spring  pro¬ 
duction  was  over.  The  outlook  seems 
good,  although  favorable  conditions  are 
offset  by  rather  heavy  stock  in  storage 
and  the  high  cost  of  feed.  Prices  of 
fryers  and  broilers  are  tending  downward 
as  usual  with  the  advance  of  the  season 
and  increase  of  supplies.  There  are 
heavy  stocks  of  held-over  poultry  in  stor¬ 
age.  Otherwise  the  outlook  is  fairly  good. 

G.  B.  F. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

I  have  400  six-weeks-old  chicks  that 
pick  each  other’s  wing  and  tail  feathers 
till  they  bleed.  I  feed  a  readymade  chick 
starting  mash  and  chick  scratch  feed. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  Would  it 
be  safe  to  feed  the  cockerels  a  wet  mash 
more  than  once  a  day  ?  G.  s.  B. 

Claysburg,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  keeping  young 
chicks  from  picking  each  other  if  they 
are  closely  confined.  Giving  them  all  the 
liberty  possible,  including  an  outdoor  run 
of  considerable  size,  or  free  range,  will 
usually  prevent  it.  Cockerels  may  be 
heavily  fed  on  wet  mashes  for  about  two 
weeks  safely,  after  that  they  are  likely 
to  lose  their  appetites  and  also  lose  flesh. 
When  fattening  them  for  the  broiler  mar¬ 
ket,  they  may  be  closely  confined  and  fed 
wet  makhes  in  all  the  quantity  that  they 
will  consume,  in  addition  to  some  cracked 
corn.  If  appetites  slack,  stop  the  feed¬ 
ing  for  one  day  and  do  not  attempt  to 
carry  this  forcing  over  too  long  a  period. 

M.  B.  D. 


Wife:  “George,  would  you  like  some 
waffles  for  supper?”  Husband :  “No ! 
They  look  too  much  like  fried  cross-word 
puzzles.” — Churchman. 


Farm  and  Experienced  Farm  and  Estate 
help  supplied.  Our  registry  caters 
exclusively  to  agricultural  require¬ 
ments.  FARM  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
90  West  St..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  6760 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
I  f  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >NC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
house  worker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
STJPT.,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — -At  once,  single  man,  experienced 
dry-hand  milker;  temperate  and  good  habits; 
$55  month  and  board;  twice  per  day  milking 
Guernseys.  Signed,  B.  F'.  ADKINS,  Hebron, 
Md. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
clergyman’s  family;  three  adults;  $50  per 
month;  no  washing.  Address  BOX  290,  Central 
Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  as  helper  on  poultry  and 
truck  farm;  one  who  understands  ajl  kinds  of 
farm  work;  good  home,  kind  treatment.  TROUT 
BROOK  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milker,  single  man,  dry-hand,  good 
wages;  reference  required.  CHILMARK 
FARM,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  dairy  man  for  small  mod¬ 
ern  dairy;  milking  machine  used  and  milk  re¬ 
tailed;  man  with  grown  son  preferred;  salary, 
$75  with  house  and  usual  privileges;  steady 
work  for  good  man  and  chance  for  advancement. 
S.  R.  LASLOCHY,  Riverside,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  single  man  for  dairy  work  in 
herd;  registered  Jerseys.  MAGNOLIA  FARM, 
Muscogee,  Fla. 


WANTED — Good,  steady,  single  man  capable  of 
doing  painting  and  carpenter  work  and  making 
himself  generally  useful  around  farm;  good  room 
and  board;  state  experience  and  salary  expected, 
together  with  age.  ADVERTISER  7159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker  and 
teamster:  $60  month,  board,  room.  W.  W. 
BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single,  willing 
worker,  permanent  position  with  advancement 
to  right  party;  salary  $50,  good  board  and  room; 
Washington  County  farm;  reply  with  references 
to  ADVERTISER  7160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JULY  1,  competent  farm  hand,  a  reliable 
hustler,  willing  to  bach  with  owner  for  the 
Summer;  no  liquor;  $55  and  board;  references; 
steady  employment  to  trustworthy  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife  and  son  for  apple  farm;  man  team¬ 
ster;  son  care  for  three  cows,  chickens,  help 
on  farm;  wife  help  at  residence  occasionally; 
four  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  fuel,  vegetables, 
two  quarts  milk;  state  ages,  wages,  experience, 
references.  Address  LOCK  BOX  205,  Scotch 
Plains,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced,  middle- 
aged,  married,  without  children,  for  work  on 
country  estate;  wife  to  assist  with  housework; 
ideal  living  conditions;  only  parties  able  to 
furnish  very  best  references  as  to  ability,  hon¬ 
esty  and  willingness  to  work  need  apply.  J. 
TURNER  MOORE,  Reading,  Pa. 


PRIVATE  family  wants  Protestant  woman  as 
cook;  permanent  position.  BOX  999,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  experienced  general 
farmer:  must  be  good  milker  and  can  drive 
traetor;  high  wages,  bonus,  vacation  and  good 
home;  references;  also  a  good  man  for  milk 
route;  good  salary  and  commission;  call  or 
write  MANAGER,  Manzella  Chestnut  Hill  Farm, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  158,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  Westchester  County  estate;  Protest¬ 
ant  and  of  good  habits;  salary  $65  with  room 
and  board.  ALANSTEN  FARMS,  Box  148,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  and  milker  wanted;  single;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  cows  and  milking 
machine;  clean,  methodical  and  not  afraid  of 
work;  $75  to  start,  room  and  board;  state  age, 
nationality  and  experience;  location,  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  7174,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Blacksmith  for  stock  farm;  Scotch¬ 
man  preferred;  must  be  good  horsesboer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL  AROUND  farmer  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

State;  married:  $60  a  month,  house  with  usual 
privileges;  steady  position  for  a  good  man; 
state  size  of  familv,  experience,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7177.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Estate 

Employment 


COUPLE  wanted  to  farm  46  acres  for  wages 
or  Shares;  good  soil,  good  markets,  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  right  party.  A.  LOUDON,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  N.  J, 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position  by  July  or 
August;  married;  15  years’  experience,  five 
years  present  place;  owner  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  American,  age  30.  VICTOR  MEYER, 
Needham,  Mass. 


FARM  MANAGER — Experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  most  successful  breeder  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  largest  shows 
in  America;  best  references  through  the  East 
and  Middlewest.  ADVERTISER  714.1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  experience. 

AL  BOGERT,  68  West  50th  St,  Bayonne, 
IN.  J. 


COUPLE — -Middle-aged,  no  children,  on  estate  or 
country  home;  with  or  without  wife’s  service; 
good  plain  cook;  no  laundry;  man  good  gardener 
or  poultry  hand;  no  cows;  best  reference;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  7166,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  —  Married,  no  children,  on  an 
estate  or  country  home;  wife  will  assist  if 
necessary;  no  cows  or  laundry;  permanent;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7167,  care  Rural 
NeW-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23  years  old,  single,  healthy;  just 
arrived  from  Germany;  agricultural  college 
graduate,  four  years  practical  experience  on 
large  estates;  desires  position  on  estate  or  large 
farm  as  assistant  superintendent.  Address 
HENRY  GEOHTER,  10  Webb  Ave.,  Riveredge, 


HERDSMAN,  single,  expert  every  branch;  re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  RUD.VIAN,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  ranchman;  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability,  open  for  position  as  farm 
superintendent;  results  guaranteed,  highly  profit¬ 
able;  young  widower  and  would  financially  in¬ 
vest  in  good  farming  enterprise;  many  years 
experience  with  dairy,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit  and 
general  farming;  highly  recommended;  expert  in 
production  of  certified  milk  and  A.R.O.  work; 
will  consider  only  large  proposition;  details, 
write  I.  J.  COLE,  P.  O.  Box  341,  Scranton,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man  desires  place  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  15,  willing,  wishes  to  he  placed  on  farm 
for  Summer  months;  willing  to  work  and  pay 
small  hoard.  ADVERTISER  7164,  care  I  hi  nil 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  efficient  working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with  large  plant.  EBBRHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD1 — First-class,  is  open  for  position; 
good  references.  A.  WIOKSON,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


POULTRY  expert,  German,  single,  references, 
open  to  first-class  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
7175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
7176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 234-acre  stock  farm,  75  acres  pas¬ 
ture,  100  acres  tillable,  mostly  level,  balance 
timber  and  wood  land;  in  beautiful  Susquehanna 
Valley,  on  hard  road,  one  mile  to  large  depot 
town,  with  high  school,  churches,  stores  and 
excellent  markets,  three  large  milk  concerns. 
Dairymen’s  League,  Sheffields,  Dry  Milk  Co.,  200 
mile  zone;  wonderful  dairy  proposition;  short 
drive  to  three  large  cities;  splendid  orchard, 
berries,  small  fruits;  cuts  over  100  tons  hay,  150 
tons  ensilage;  crops  already  planted;  15  acres 
corn,  nine  acres  oats,  six  acres  barley,  eight 
acres  buckwheat,  ten  acres  wheat,  two  acres 
millet,  two  acres  potatoes;  wonderful  new  $9,000 
Gothic  roof  barn,  Jamesway  equipment,  drinking 
buckets,  stanchions  40  cows,  10  stanchions  for 
calves,  stalls,  box  stalls,  2  large  silos,  large 
wagon  house,  horse  barn,  milk  house  for  30 
cans,  2-car  garage,  ice  house,  2  large  100-ft. 
hen  houses,  3  big  brooder  houses,  buildings  are 
new,  painted,  concrete  floors;  line  12-room  house, 
improvements,  front  and  side  porches,  large 
shady  lawn;  good  7-room  tenant  house;  this 
farm  sold  12  years  ago  for  $20,000  before  new 
buildings  wore  built;  owner  includes  for  quick 
sale  a  full  line  of  farm  machinery,  22  purebred 
cows,  5  heifers  to  freshen  this  Fall,  8  yearlings, 
purebred  bull,  3  good  horses,  1,050  hens;  month¬ 
ly  income  at  present  over  $800  from  milk  and 
eggs  alone;  seeing  is  believing;  come  at  once  as 
this  will  not  be  in  the  market  long;  $16,000, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  own  terms.  W.  S.  Mac- 
PHERSON,  R.  1,  liainbridge,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  or  farm  suitable  for 
poultry  of  about  20  acres  or,  more;  location 
between  Hackensack  N.  J.  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
preferred;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  with  milk  route,  $30  daily  income. 
M.  M.  COOK,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  about  50  acres,  high  land,  near  New 
Haven,  for  sale  or  rent.  P.  O.  BOX  734, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


7-ACRE  village  poultry  farm,  stock,  tools,  crops; 

direct  from  owner.  W.  C.  GRAVES,  615  Main 
St.,  Dwego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  poultry  farm,  cash  rent  or 
shares;  experienced  poultryman,  age  29,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  Cornell  graduate,  good  ref¬ 
erences  given;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  78  acres  on  State  road;  part  fac¬ 
ing  Hudson  River;  fine  14-room  stone  house; 
abundance  of  fruit;  owner  sick,  unable  to  at¬ 
tend;  price  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  7158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
52  mites  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  in  country  village,  established 
grocery  or  general  store  or  would  like  to  hear 
from  people  who  need  a  store  in  their  locality 
where  they  can  buy  up-to-date  merchandise  at 
right  prices.  ADVERTISER  7161,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  for  chickens;  New  York 
State  preferred;  give  full  particulars  and  low¬ 
est  cash  price.  HENRY  DON  LON,  29  Mexerole 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


'ARM  for  sale,  76  acres,  all  improved;  14-room 
house,  barns,  garage,  hen  houses.  ARNOLD 
CONANT,  Box  14,  Newton,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  estate,  210  acres,  130  acres  fine  fer¬ 
tile  farm  land,  70  acres  of  woodland,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture;  two  houses,  main  house  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  electric  light  plant,  running 
water  and  heat;  other  house  6  rooms,  in  per¬ 
fect  condition;  complete  set  of  outbuildings; 
located  on  an  improved  road  almost  midway 
between  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia;  for 
price  and  further  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  home,  all  improvements, 
garage;  at  the  gateway  to  the  Catskills;  price 
$4,500;  write  for  particulars.  BOX  338,  Athens- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  bargain,  excellent  buildings,  36 
acres  land,  300  layers,  $2,300.  HAROLD  L. 
BROWN,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


BEAUTIFUL  six-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 

well  stocked;  in  great  industrial  town;  for 
sale  or  exchange  for  New  York  or  Brooklyn 
property.  BOX  108,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


VINELAND  equipped  poultry  plant;  house  6 
rooms,  bath,  all  modern;  5  acres;  splendid  lo¬ 
cation;  poultry  houses,  garage,  fruit,  berries, 
450  layers,  all  equipment;  price  $6,800,  terms 
to  suit.  II.  N.  BROTMAN,  P.  O.  Box  176 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  beautiful  Harlem  Valley, 
212-acre  sheep  farm;  two  houses,  barns,  spring 
water;  exceptional  views;  five  minutes  to  State 
road  and  station;  immediate  possession:  if  not 
sold  July  1,  will  rent  12-room  house  furnished 
for  season,  $50  per  month.  D.  KISSELBT7RGH 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  106  acres,  7-room  house,  5  other 
buildings,  with  3  cows,  2  horses,  heifer,  400 
chickens,  tools  and  machinery;  short  walk  to 
State  road;  price  $4,500;  between  Albany  and 
Ravena,  N.  Y. ;  information  given.  J.  SHER- 
RER,  60  W.  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Around  20  acres  with  habitable 
buildings,  low  price,  within  20  miles  of  So- 
dus,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  five-room  house  and  one  or 
two  acres  in  New  Jersey  commuting  of  New 
York  City;  give  full  particulars.  F.  GERDES. 
R.  D.  3,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  poultry  farm;  well  wa¬ 
tered;  accommodate  500  to  1,000;  good  build¬ 
ings  with  cash  grocery,  gasoline  station;  doing 
fine  business;  seven  miles  from  city  on  State 
road;  bargain  on  account  of  sickness;  $2,800, 
stock  and  fixtures  on  inventory.  ADVERTISER. 
7165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  Pennsylvania  farm,  15 
acres  Oregon  prune  and  pouitry  farm.  JOS. 
MULLY,  Route  1,  Gaston,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  dairy  farm,  206  acres, 
stock,  tools  and  crops;  on  State  road,  15  miles 
Buffalo,  1  mild  East  Aurora;  everything1  mod¬ 
ern  and  electrically  equipped:  two  dwelling 
houses,  two  barns,  140  feet  each,  also  three 
other  buildings;  price  $50,000.  ADVERTISER 
7170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 32-acre  farm  eastern  sho-re  of  Mary¬ 
land;  wonderful  mild  climate;  ideal  dairying, 
trucking  and  poultry,  fruits,  grapes,  small 
fruits;  two-story  house,  outbuildings,  shadv 
grounds,  good  water;  on  county  road  and  rail¬ 
road;  in  sight  of  village  and  State  highway: 
near  city;  good  markets;  other  business,  sacri¬ 
fice  $2,400,  $1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  7171, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Residential  poultry  plant  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Vineland,  fully  equipped;  good  income 
immediately;  one  acre;  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments:  will  sacrifice;  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 240-aere  potato  and  dairy  farm,  25 
acres  woods,  balance  tillable,  214  miles  depot, 
grade  A  station  and  town;  on  R.~  F.  I).;  large 
14-room  house,,  also  tenant  house,  lnrge  barns; 
%  mile  from  school;  very  suitable  for  Summer 
hoarders;  other  business  prices  this  farm  for 
less  than  cost  of  buildings.  F.  E.  WICKHAM, 
Owner,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  116  acres,  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  on 
main  road;  8-room  cottage,  running  water,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  suitable  for  boarding  house  or 
chicken  farm;  very  healthy  spot;  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  owner.  A.  CHANDLER,  Berk- 
sbire  Co.,  Peru,  Mass. 


FARM  wanted  by  practical  farmer  and  dairy¬ 
man  to  rent  for  one  year  with  privilege  to 
buy;  New  Jersey  preferred;  will  buy  stock  and 
tools  for  cash;  must  be  close  to  school  on  good 
road.  N.  EELMA.N,  334  N.  Tenlh  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


NEW  BRIDGEPORT  and  Sound,  66  acres,  build¬ 
ings,  house,  running  water,  electricity,  fruit, 
woodland;  30  acres  available.  ADVERTISER 
7178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  hanks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY- — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


nONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7,200-egg  double-deck  Newtown 
giant  incubator  in  perfect  condition.  L.  B. 
RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  cool  rooms,  good 
food,  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables;  Gentiles 
only;  rates:  $12,  children  $6.  J.  W.  SHERER, 
Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — Beeman  garden  tractor,  first-class 
condition.  J.  G.  ABRAMS,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
Is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEES  for  profit,  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


FDR  SALE — Western  Electric  power  and  light 
plant;  good  condition;  large  batteries. 
FE  A  THERE  AND  FARM,  Rt.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Don’t  let  “Looks” 

cheat  you  out  of  Farm  Profits 


“ Cheap"  red  clover  seed 
and  dangerous  lubri¬ 
cating  oils  have  all  the 
“looks”  of  the  prize  - 
winning  varieties. 


Pickup  a  handful  of  Italian  red  clover  seed 
and  examine  it  as  closely  as  you  like. 

It  can’t  be  told  from  the  finest  Michigan 
variety. 

The  two  look  alike  and  feel  alike — but  right 
there  the  likeness  ends.  They  certainly  don’t 
grow  alike. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  winter-killed  Italian 
red  clover  explain  why  farmers  this  year  in¬ 
sist  on  knowing  the  source  of  their  clover  seed 
and  are  not  picking  by  “looks”  alone. 

It  is  just  as  expensive  to  pick  oil  by  “looks.” 

The  best  and  the  worst  can  look  identical. 
Your  eye  can’t  detect  the  difference. 

But  your  motor  can.  It  may  not  protest  at 
first.  But  your  engine  knows  when  it  is  being 
cheated,  and  a  wear-crop  of  repair  bills  is  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes. 

Make  sure  of  the  source 
of  your  oil 

Just  as  farmers  today  are  going  to  dealers  who 
handle  certified  seed,  so  farmers  everywhere 
are  making  certain  of  the  source  of  their  oil. 
More  motorists  are  driving  up  to  dealers  and 


asking  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  than  for  all 
other  brands  combined.  They  don’t  buy  oil 
of  unknown  quality  and  uncertain  origin,  just 
because  it  is  peddled  around  at  the  back  door 
and  offered  for  a  few  cents  less.  Experience 
has  shown  that  cheap  oil  seldom  means 
cheap  lubrication,  and  that  low-cost-per- 
quart  usually  travels  with  high-cost-per-mile. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  foremost 
lubrication  specialists  in  the  world.  It  is  sold 
near  your  farm  by  a  dealer  who  wants  to 
show  you  a  cash-saving  in  your  operating 
costs.  He  wants  you  for  a  steady  customer. 
He  knows  that  in  actual  performance  Mobiloil 
will  save  you  real  money  over  other  oils. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  sells  more  than  just 
oil.  He  gives  advisory  lubrication  service 
which  assures  the  grade,  or  grades,  of  Mobil¬ 
oil  best  suited  to  your  car,  tractor  and  truck. 
He  bases  his  advisory  service  on  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  of  Recommendations,  which  hangs  on 
his  wall.  Those  recommendations  are  the 
work  of  a  group  of  38  engineers  who  spend 
their  entire  time  analyzing  motors  under  every 
conceivable  operating  condition.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations  for  low-cost  lubrication  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  okay  of  practically  every  auto¬ 
motive  manufacturer  in  America. 


Branches  in  principal 
cities.  Address:  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Kansas  City 


Let  this  sign  help  you  find 
lowest  cost-per-mile 


VAC  U  U  M  OIL  COMPANY 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  Lubrication  for  the  Fordson 
Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 
The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  spec¬ 
ified  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 
YOUR  GUIDE 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Chart 
at  your  dealer's. 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cadillac.  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  FB  . ,  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

“  {other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Durant  4 . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin.  ..:.... 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson  Super  6 . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Nash .  .  . ; . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland ........ 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oldsmobtle  4-.  .  . . 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile.  6. .  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

.  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker 8  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Star . : . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4. . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-  Knight  6. . 

A 

Arc. 
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Le^al  Victory  for  the  School  District  Board 


Boards  of  education  and  school  district  meetings  have 
such  powers  only  as  are  delegated ,  and  such  duties 
only  as  are  imposed,  by  statute.  We  find  nothing  in 
the  statute  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Education  power 
to  add  to  or  t akd  from  those  powers  delegated  and 
those  duties  imposed.  He  may  require  the  law  to  be 
obeyed;  he  may  not  make  law;  his  is  an  executive  not 
a  legislative  power. — Judge  Charles  C.  Van  Kirk ,  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division. 

The  pleasant  prospect  which  faced  the  Board  of 
Education  in  this  district  for  having  a  little  backbone 
was  that  if  they  had  failed  to  reverse  the  Commission¬ 
er’s  action,  the  district  would  have  lost  the  State 
moneys  for  two  or  more  years;  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  would  hare  been  removed  from  office,  with  the 
consequent  stigma,  and  they  would  have  further  been 
faced  with  a  suit,  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the 
Stare  moneys  which  the  Commissioner  had  withheld, 
by  reason  of  their  acts.  These  gentlemen,  however,  are 
practically  all  descendants  of  first  settlers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  some  eight  generations  back,  and  they  have 
some  inherent  instincts  of  independence  left. 

HE  two  quotations  given  above  form  the 
backbone  of  the  following  story  of  a  battle 
for  school  rights.  The  first  is  a  quotation 
from  a  Supreme  Court  decision  given  by 
Judge  Van  Kirk.  The  other  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  one  who  knows 
the  quality  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Setauket, 
Long  Island.  We  may  say  that  all  this  proves  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  law  favors  the  under¬ 
dog,  but  he  must  stiffen  his  backbone  and  bristle 
up  his  hair  if  he  expects  the  law  to  support  as  well 
as  favor  him. 

The  scene  of  this  action  is  laid  in  District  No.  2, 


town  of  Brookliaven,  County  of  Suffolk.  N.  Y.  The 
children  of  this  district  attend  the  union  free  school 
in  Setauket.  The  people  who  live  in  District  No.  2 
are  well-to-do  people,  and  they  prefer  to  carry  their 
children  in  their  own  cars.  This  is  a  matter  of 
economy  and  safety — it  avoids  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  school  bus  and  its  drivers,  and  the 
danger  of  such  conveyance.  The  arrangement  was 
in  line  with  the  Coolidge  idea  of  economy.  There 
were  45  persons,  representing  five  families,  who 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  children — thus  providing  public 
transportation  for  the  children  who  were  being  will¬ 
ingly  carried  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  The 
Board  of  Education  refused  to  act  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  would  involve  extra  expense  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  without  full  authority  from  the  voters.  Two 
meetings  were  finally  lield  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  the  proposition  was,  each  time,  voted  down  <18 
to  45.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Albany,  in 
spite  of  this  evident  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  ordered  the  district  to  provide  such  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  he  also  “authorized  and  directed”  the 
Board  of  Education  to  “raise  from  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  district  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  such  cost 
of  conveyance.”  The  district,  in  a  public  meeting, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  order.  Then  the  Com¬ 
missioner  made  an  order  withholding  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  State  money  apportioned  to  it — on  the 


ground  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  failed  to 
comply  with  his  order  previously  made.  In  addi¬ 
tion'  it  was  reported  that  suit  would  be  brought 
against  the  individual  members  of  the  board  to 
compel  them  to  pay  the  money  thus  withheld  by  the 
Commissioner. 

This  left  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  position 
where  they  were  forced  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
They  must  surrender,  abandon  their  rights,  do  what 
they  were  told  to  do,  or  put  up  a  fight.  In  all  too 
many  cases  the  Commissioner  lias  been  able  to  bluff 
or  frighten  the  school  officers  into  submission.  They 
knew  that  their  rights  were  being  stolen  from  them, 
but  they  submitted — not  always  tamely,  but  because 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  long  legal  bat¬ 
tle.  These  Setauket  folks  were  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  As  is  stated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  they 
trace  back  through  eight  generations  to  the  first 
settlers  on  Long  Island,  and  such  a  pedigree  is 
worth-while  in  these  times.  They  employed  an  able 
attorney,  Mr.  Lester  Hand  .Tayne,  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  battle  told  him  to  “go  to  it.”  He  went. 
He  first  obtained  an  order  of  certiorari  to  review 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner.  This  sort  of  an 
order  is  granted  one  who  claims  be  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  justice  or  an  impartial  trial.  In  this  case 
it  had  the  final  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  court  for  review.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just 
decided  four  to  one  against  the  Commissioner  of 
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Education  and  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  the  entire  brief  sub¬ 
mitted  as  an  argument  by  Mr.  Jayne.  He  argued 
that  the  Commissioner  had  by  his  orders  overridden 
the  intention  of  the  education  law  and  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  powers  given  him. 

“ The  school  district  meeting ,  by  virtue  of  the  sta¬ 
tute,  has  certain  powers  of  local  self-government, 
legislative  in  character,  which  reside  in  it  alone” 

That  was  the  strong  foundation  of  the  legal  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  exactly 
what  The  II.  N.-Y.  has  claimed  for  years.  Mr. 
Jayne  went  on  to  build  on  that  broad  statement  and 
prove  his  contention.  He  showed  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  not  an  elective  officer,  has  no  representative 
capacity,  and  cannot  therefore  have  powers  which 
are  legislative  in  character.  The  power  to  provide 
transportation  is  a  local  power.  It  is  of  vital  local 
concern,  but  of  remote  concern  to  the  State  at  large. 
This  grant  of  power  to  the  district  meeting  is  per¬ 
missive  and  not  mandatory.  Its  power  cannot  be 
disturbed  under  the  statute  as  written.  The  case 
was  summed  up  with  many  legal  references  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  Commissioner  of  Education,  being  a  State 
official  of  an  appointive  nature,  has  no  power  to 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  subject  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  face  of  the  express  grant  to  the  district 
meeting .” 

As  a  result  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  four  to  one  in  favor  of  these  con¬ 
tentions.  It  declares : 

"The  order  withholding  from  this  school  district 
the  public  money,  ice  think  was  unjustified  and  be¬ 
yond  the  power’  of  the  Commissioner  to  make” 

And  here  is  another  example  of  wing  clipping 
from  this  decision : 

'"We  think  his  powers  are  limited  to  matters  of 
school  administration  and  policy,  and  he  is  not  in¬ 
vested  with  power  to  require  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  any  officer  of  the  school  district  to  levy  taxes, 
except  in  cases  where  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
board  or  officers  to  furnish  that  thing  or  service  to 
which  the  moneys  to  foe  raised  by  tax  are  to  be 
applied.” 

And  finally  this  extract  from  a  concurrent  opinion 
by  Judge  Kellogg: 

“The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  not  a  munici¬ 
pal  officer.  He  was  not  elected  by  the  voters  of  a 
municipality.  He  was  not  appointed  by  elected 
municipal  officers.  Indeed  he  was  not  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  or  by  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  If  he  may  impose  local  taxa¬ 
tion  an  exception  heretofore  unknown  in  the  law 
will  have  been  made,  and  a  striking  example  of 
taxation  without  representation  will  be  permitted  to 
take  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  order,  which  of  necessity  will  result  in 
the  laying  of  taxes  and  in  terms  provides  therefor, 
is  a  taxing  order.  In  my  judgment  the  Legislature 
was  without  authority  to  confer  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  the  power  to  make  the  order  in  question 
even  if  the  order  is  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.” 

We  give  this  brief  outline  to  state  the  chief  points 
of  the  case.  Opinion  and  argument  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  case  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  local  school  districts,  for  this  is  about  the 
first  real  effort  to  define  the  Commissioner’s  powers, 
and  make  him  keep  inside  them. 


treated  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have  shown 
marked  increase  in  growth.  Trials  on  bent  grass 
seeded  in  rows  as  well  as  vegetative  planting  of 
creeping  bent  failed  to  show  response. 

Pot  experiments  were  conducted,  using  a  very  in¬ 
fertile  loam  soil,  derived  from  red  sandstone  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Treatments  were 
as  follows : 

1.  No  fertilizer. 

”2.  No  fertilizer,  “Soilgro”  applied. 

3.  lame. 

4.  Tame,  “Soilgro”  applied. 

5.  Lime  and  potash. 

6.  Lime  and  potash,  “Soilgro”  applied. 

7.  Lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

s.  Lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  “Soilgro” 
applied. 

9.  lame,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 

10.  Lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia, 
“Soilgro”  applied. 

Lettuce  was  grown  in  the  pots.  In  no  case  were 
the  “Soilgro”  treated  pots  any  better  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  not  receiving  such  treatment.  Good 
crops  of  lettuce  were  obtained  in  pots  7.  8,  9  and  10, 
while  the  growth  was  very  little  in  all  other  pots. 

r  have  had  three  trials  under  observation  where 
“Soilgro”  was  applied  on  portions  of  lawns  owned 
by  members  of  the  Station  staff.  None  of  these  lawns 
has  shown  any  benefit  from  the  “Soilgro.” 

We  have  made  studies  on  a  chemical  composition 
of  the  “Soilgro”  culture  and  our  results  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Haskins. 

( See  page  631 . ) 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  “Soilgro”  people 
make  no  claim  for  their  product  on  the  basis  of  a 
Chemical  composition,  and  our  attitude  has  been 
open-minded  in  regard  to  any  possible  benefits  that 
might  be  obtained  in  affecting  biological  conditions 
of  the  soil.  ‘ 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Lockhead,  Dr.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Marshall  referred  to  in  Dr.  Haskins’  article 
probably  indicate  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  soil 
scientists  throughout  the  country.  However,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  with  absolute  certainty  that 
a  bacteriological  culture  such  as  produced  by  the 
Soilgro  Products,  Inc.,  would  produce  no  beneficial 
effect.  From  the  results  thus  far  obtained  it  looks 
rather  doubtful  that  this  particular  product  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  what  they  claim,  but  something  of 
the  same  general  nature  might  eventually  prove  to 
be  of  real  value.  Scientists  are  frequently  obliged 
to  reject  many  conclusions  which  are  as  well  founded 
as  the  present  disbelief  in  the  value  of  a  non¬ 
legume  bacteriological  culture,  and  Ave  stand  ready 
to  accept  anything  new  in  this  line  which  proves  to 
be  practicable. 

My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  the  sales  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Soilgro  company  has  taken  up  an  ex¬ 
tremely  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  selling  campaign 
without  waiting  for  adequate  experimental  evidence 
to  shoAv  the  value  of  their  product. 

We  are  continuing  our  experiments  with  “Soil¬ 
gro,”  and  shall  communicate  with  you  in  case  any¬ 
thing  of  significance  develops.  m.  f.  Morgan. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


A  “Recommendation  Card”  for  Hired 

Men 


July  4,  1925 

This  seems  like  a  good  idea  and  Avith  some  modi¬ 
fications  might  be  adapted  to  our  Eastern  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  Most  of  us  know  only  too  well  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  letter  of  recommendation  amounts  to  little, 
as  a  certificate  of  ability  or  character.  There  might 
be  some  card  system  like  this  which  would  work. 


Farm  Accounts  for  New  York  State 

[Following  is  the  financial  record  of  a  farmer,  Yates 
Co.,  Central  b<ew  York,  of  212  acres.  The  farmer  does 
not  care  for  publicity  but  the  figures  are  vouched  for:] 

I1A\  E  been  interested  in  the  farm  accounts  pub- 
Imbed  in  your  paper  recently,  and  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  40  years  ago  and  now.  I  have  kept 
an  account  of  my  farm  transactions  since  I  have 
been  on  this  farm,  38  years.  I  am  sending  you  my 
account  20  years  ago  and  for  1924.  I  think  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  good  business,  and  better  today  than  ever. 
\  alue,  $20,000 ;  State,  toAAui  and  county  taxes  haA7e 
increased  from  $84,  38  years  ago,  to  $407;  1924 
school  taxes  from  $18  to  $80.  I  IniA'e  not  charged  the 
account  with  my  work  or  my  son,  who  is  a  partner 
AA'ith  me  and  has  the  chicken  business  individually. 


FARM  ACCOUNT 


1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 


Loss 


$178.35 

399.00 


382.80 


RECEIPTS - 1924 

800  bu.  wheat  at  $1.50 . 

375  bu.  red  beans  at  $7.50  c-wt.  .  . 
180  bu.  marrow  beans  at  $8.75  cwt. 

125  lambs  at  14c  . 

60  old  sheep  at  $4  . 

Wool  . 

Peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples 

Butterfat  . 

Veal  calves  . 

Eggs  sold  . 

Broilers  . 

Pullets  . . 

Hens  sold,  yearlings . 

Baby  chicks  . . 

Ited  beans  off  floor . 


Gain 

$122.77 

130.00 

941.63 

785.44 

131.29 

183.00 

2.00 


767.46 

354.00 


$1,200.00 
1,460.00 
845.00 
1,534.00 
240.00 
400. 00 
1,400.00 
200.00 
100.00 
2,551.09 
222.30 
348.12 
150.00 
706.29 
100.00 


Total  .  . 
Expenses 


$11,456.80 

4,652.76 


Difference  . . . 

expenses — 1924 

Fertilizer  . 

Clover  seed  . 

Baskets  . 

Oil  and  gas  . 

Thrashing  . 

Feed  purchased  . 

Labor,  hired  . *. 

Binder  tAvine  . . . 

Blacksmith  . 

Taxes,,  town,  county  and  State  . ... 

Taxes,  school . 

Insurance  . 

Painting  house  and  barn  . 

Wire  fence  . 

Water  pipe  and  labor  .  . . 

Telephone  . . . 

Trucking,  hired . 

Sheep  shearing  . 

Spray  material  . . . 


$  6,804.14 


$  250.00 
60.00 
164.00 
255.00 
136.20 
1,166.50 
1,400.00 
30.00 
75.00 
407.00 
80.00 
100.00 
300.00 
20.00 
50.00 
49.86 
35.00 
24.20 
50.00 


Total  . 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$4,652.76 

L.  C.  AV. 


The  Literature  of  Farm  Life 


Some  Experiments  with  “Soilgro” 

[On  page  631  Dr.  Haskins  of  the  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gave  a  statement  regarding  “Soilgro,” 
a  product  which  is  said  to  contain  certain  bacteria 
which  aid  in  making  the  materials  of  the  soil  more 
available.  The  Soilgro  people  object  to  some  of  these 
statements.  They  say  their  product  should  not  be 
judged  by  its  chemical  analysis  alone.  As  we  under- 
stand  them  it  is  intended  as  a  soil  stimulant  rather 
than  a  direct  plant  food.  The  Soilgro  people  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  statements  regarding  their  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising  their  product.  The  B.  N.-Y.  desires  to  be 
perfectly  fair  in  discussing  this  matter.  Our  first  duty 
is  toward  our  readers.  We  recognize  that,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  live  up  to  it.  The  theory  of  using  these 
bacteria  to  stimulate  chemical  action  in  the  soil  is 
plausible  and  attractive.  One  can  readily  see  that 
if  it  be  true  and  practical  it  will  mean  great  things 
for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Is  it  simply  a  theory  or 
is  it  a  demonstrated  fact?  That  is  Avhat  we  all  want 
to  knoAV  and,  of  course,  no  one  can  reasonably  object, 
when  demonstrated  facts  are  presented.  It  is  in  that 
spirit,  and  with  no  desire  to  be  over-critical  or  unfair, 
that  we  print  the  folloAA-ing  from  Prof.  M.  F.  Morgan 
of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.] 

BOUT  tAvo  months  ago  Ave  obtained  a  sample 
of  this  material,  and  have  tried  it  out  in  a 
small  way.  Tjvo  different  plots  treated  Avith  “Soil¬ 
gro”  in  connection  with  a  lawn  top-dressing  ex¬ 
periment  under  way  on  the  Station  grounds  failed 
to  give  any  noticeable  response,  while  all  plots 


HEBE  is  a  new  idea  which  seems  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  with  H.  B.  Creel  of  the  Yakima  Co. 
(Washington)  Farm  Bureau.  It  is  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  card  for  farm  hands  Avho  give  satisfactory  Avork. 
The  card  reads  as  folloAvs,  printed  on  blue,  thick 
paper : 


JFarrn  jQmrati  X^ecommenbation  Qarb 


To  All  Members  of  Farm  Bureau: 

1  have  employed _ _ _ 

during  the  past  season  m  the  capacity  of. _ _ _ 

. . .  and  found  him  competent  and  reliable 


JL  J £*<■ u>  (Member  Yakima  County  Farm  Bureau) 

Mr.  Creel,  while  explaining  his  idea  says: 

“While  individual  farmers  often  give  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation,  the  latter  do  not  mean  much  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  other,  communities  who  do  not  know  the 
signers.  These  cards  are  official  and  while  they  may 
be  misused  sometimes,  they  in  the  main  will  make  it 
easier  for  competent  help  to  obtain  work.  As  it  is 
now,  farmers  have  to  accept  every  stranger  applying 
for  work  on  suspicion.” 


Almost  every  week  when  your  paper  comes,  if  con¬ 
tains  some  topic  on  which  I  can  barely  keep  still  What 
a  mail  you  must  have,  for  I  know  others  must  feel  as 
L,  This  week  it  is  your  editorial  on  the  literature 
ot  farm  life.  Doesn’t  it  seem  odd  to  vou,  that  there  is 
such  a  dearth  of  true  pictures  of  real  life  on  the  farm  ’ 

Have  you  read  any  of  Hamlin  Garland  lately?  He 
certainly  shoAved  some  of  the  seamy  side  of  farm  life, 
and  yet  I  don  t  feel  that  we  want  exactly  another 
Hamlin  Garland  for  our  mouthpiece.  Life  looked  too 
little  and  mean  to  him  to  be  a  true  picture.  The  por¬ 
trayer  of  the  country  ought  to  be  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.  There  is  so  much  hidden  beneath  the 
surface — tragedy,  comedy,  nobility  of  character — so 
many  phases  of  life.  Maybe  that  is  why  city-bred 
writers  make  such  a  flat  failure  of  trying  to  write  about 
the  country.  I  say  city-bred  because  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  hoAv  a  person  bred  in  the  country  could  fail  to  see 
Ihe  possibilities  if  he  stayed  by  the  country  as  a  source 
for  his  Avriting. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  farm  stories 
of  G.  A.  Stephens,  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the 
I  oath’s  Companion?  Country  children  love  them.  I 
think  the  author  strikes  a  true  note  in  portraying  the 
farm  of  years  ago,  and  I  Avish  that  every  country  school 
library  contained  a  set.  They  have  a  Avholesome  and 
healthy  tone  as  well  as  am  absorbing  interest  for  farm 
children.  I  doubt  if  good  stories  of  the  country  can 
be  obtained  in  any  way  but  by  a  natural  and  gradual 
development.  Fertilizer  in  the  form  of  big  prizes  may- 
produce  striking  stories,  like  pumpkins  at  the  fair,  but 
trailing  arbutus  is  best  left  alone.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  getting  men’s  minds  running  along  in  certain 
lines.  Besults  are  sure  to  come.  Therefore  I  like  vour 
editorial  and  hope' there  will  be  more. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  bertha  e.  doren. 
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McIntosh  Types  of  Apples 

ORMER  CONDITIONS. — Has  the  perfect  type 
of  apple  been  produced?  Will  the  McIntosh 
types  soon  replace  many  well-known  and  widely- 
grown  varieties  of  today?  This  is  a  question  many 
growers  are  asking,  and  wishing  they  knew  the 
answer.  It  is  a  burning  question,  much  different 
surely  from  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  Fa- 
meuse  of  fine  quality,  but  too  small  and  early  to 
he  seriously  thought  of  by  many  as  a  commercial 
variety,  three  or  four  others  of  that  group  of  almost 
no  commercial  importance,  and  McIntosh  recog¬ 
nized  by  almost  everyone  as  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  It  was  also  recognized  by  most  growers  as  a 
variety  of  serious  weaknesses  if  planted  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities,  dropping  badly,  sometimes  before 
it  had  sufficient  color,  while  scab  is  hard  to  control, 
and  size  sometimes  hard  to  maintain  as  the  trees  get 
older.  Its  most  serious  drawback,  however,  was  the 
fact  most  people  considered  it  an  early  Fall  apple, 
which  could  not  be  held  safely,  even  with  good 
storage,  later  than  the  holidays  at  longest. 

IMPROVED  VARIETIES— Purely  today  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  quite  different,  with  McIntosh 
types  of  finest  quality  to  fill  almost 
every  season  and  need.  We  begin  with 
Early  McIntosh,  which  is  a  cross  of 
McIntosh  and  Yellow  Transparent, 
ripening  with  Yellow  Transparent.  In 
quality,  color,  size  and  tree  shape,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  true  McIntosh.  To  those 
who  have  had  experience  marketing 
direct,  I  feel  very  sure,  trying  to  com¬ 
pete  against  it  with  the  early  varieties 
of  almost  universal  low  quality  gen¬ 
erally  grown  will  have  small  appeal, 
while  those  growing  it  for  competition 
with  later  varieties  from  earlier  sec¬ 
tions  will  have  a  very  distinct  advant¬ 
age,  instead  of  a  handicap,  as  is  now 
the  case.  Next  comes  Milton,  ripen¬ 
ing  with  or  in  advance  of  Wealthy. 

Milton  is  the  handsomest  apple  of  the 
group,  if  uot  the  handsomest  apple 
grown  today.  It  is  also  of  high  quality. 

Coming  as  it  does,  however,  between 
Early  McIntosh  and  Macintosh,  two 
such  excellent  varieties,  and  whose 
seasons  so  nearly  connect,  it  would 
look  as  though  its  value  might  be 
much  more  slowly  recognized. 

THE  ORIGINAL  VARIETY.— Then 
we  have  the  progenitor  of  the  group 
(and  surely  a  worthy  one  it  is)  McIn¬ 
tosh.  A  better  understanding  of  its 
handling  and  possibilities  has  at  least 
doubled  its  already  almost  priceless 
value  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  It 
has  passed  during  that  time  from  a 
(so  considered)  early  short-season  va¬ 
riety  to  what  under  certain  storage 
conditions  and  handling  is  considered 
one  of  the  best,  and  thereby  more 
than  doubled  the  selling  season.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  its*  greatest  drawbacks  to¬ 
day  is  the  limited  area  in  which  it  can 
he  produced  at  its  best,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
is  an  advantage  to  those  living  within  its  favored 
zone,  as  has  been  the  case  with^those  living  within 
the  Baldwin  zone  for  years. 

THE  CORTLAND  APPLE. — Another  prominent 
member  of  this  new  and  valuable  group  is  Cort¬ 
land,  which  retains  to  a  remarkable  degree  all  the 
valuable  characteristics  of  McIntosh,  together  with 
many  of  its  own,  at  the  same  time  being  free  from 
any  serious  weaknesses.  One  of  the  things  I  be¬ 
lieve  almost  without  exception,  growers  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  have  desired  in  the  past,  was  more  M'clntosh 
for  their  customers,  after  McIntosh  was  past.  Some¬ 
thing  to  extend  the  season.  Everyone  knows  the 
best  time  to  sell  McIntosh  is  after  they  are  gone. 
Cortland,  ripening  (here)  almost  identical  with 
Baldwin  in  season,  promising  to,  and  having  kept, 
as  well  as  any  variety  in  either  common  or  cold 
storage,  will  as  certainly  extend  the  season  of  this 
group,  as  did  its  infamous  ancestor  Ben  Davis  all 
other  varieties,  upon  its  introduction.  Beside,  Cort¬ 
land  will  hang  until  you  are  ready  to  pick,  and 
can  be  handled  with  as  much  impunity  in  picking 
and  packing  as  can  Baldwin,  two  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  attributes  possessed  by  any  variety.  Cortland, 
like  some  varieties  of  grapes,  is  in  some  respects 
misleading,  coloring  often  perfectly  before  it  is  fit 
either  to  pick  or  eat.  This  has  sometimes  caused 
il  to  lose  credit  for  quality,  and  late  season.  When 


ripe  no  apple  excels  it  in  quality,  and  here  its 
natural  season  for  picking  is  not  earlier  than  Bald¬ 
win. 

MAOOUN  COMPLETES  THE  CIRCLE.— The  list 
finishes  at  this  time  with  Macoun  (which  I  grow 
but  have  not  fruited)  with  which  I  am  not  in  quite 
as  close  touch  as  some  of  the  others.  It  is  not  only 
a  variety  of  great  value  in  itself,  but  promises  also 
to  completely  form  a  circle  of  McIntosh  types  cov¬ 
ering  the  apple  season  from  end  to  end  without 
making  it  necessary  to  grow  other  types,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to  grow  other  varieties 
in  sections  where  these  do  well.  The  man  who  had 
enough  of  these  varieties  with  proper  storage  to 
cover  the  season,  would  at  least,  as  the  saying  goes, 
be  “sitting  pretty,”  and  have  as  few  worries  as  is 
possible  for  an  apple  grower.  They  sure  are  a  won¬ 
derful  group,  healthy,  vigorous,  prolific,  almost  per¬ 
fectly  annual  bearers.  With  Cortland  and  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh  comparatively  free  from  scab,  all  of  them 
hardy  as  an  oak,  quality  that  cannot  be  excelled  for 
table  or  cooking,  and  the  public  preferring  them  to 
all  others,  always  ready  to  pay  a  premium  for  them, 


Spraying  Melons  With  Extension  Hose.  Fig.  331 


The  Strawberry  Harvest.  Fig.  332 

surely  does  not  seem  to  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  never  did  or  does,  any¬ 
thing  other  than  helping  complete  the  circle  of  this 
valuable  type,  it  would  have  repaid  the  people  of  the 
State  many  times  over  its  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
its  praises  be  passed  down  through  the  ages  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  all  time. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  william;  hotaling. 


The  Cow  Has  Pulled  Him  Out 

I  HAVE  been  milking  cows  since  1893,  when  I 
started  farming  for  myself.  The  main  things  were 
milk  cows  and  hogs.  I  soon  found  that  the  most 
money  was  in  milk,  and  through  all  these  years  I 
am  more  so  convinced.  I  have  certainly  experienced 
ups  and  downs,  dry  years,  etc.,  but  I  think  the  good 
dairy  cow  will  pull  a  farmer  through  if  he  has  good 
producers  and  gives  them  the  right  kind  of  feed  and 
treatment. 

A  dairy  farmer  must  raise  all  his  own  rough  feed 
if  possible;  Alfalfa  or  clover  for  hay,  Sweet  clover 
for  pasture  and  corn  for  silage.  If  the  hay  should 
fail  he  can  sow  Soy  beans,  which  make  hay  equal 
to  Alfalfa.  It  is  also  advisable  to  raise  his  own  oats. 
I  have  found  out  it  paid  us  to  buy  bran  and  oilmeal. 
Every  farmer  should  know  what  each  cow  does  and 
feed  her  accordingly.  If  she  doesn’t  make  a  profit 


The  Dangerous  Automobile  Driver 

NO  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  cars  crowding  the  streets  and  near¬ 
by  roads  of  every  large  city.  The  danger  of  acci¬ 
dent  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  everyone  who 
can  give  thought  to  the  subject  must  realize  that 
something  must  soon  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger. 
We  cannot  build  new  streets  or  roads  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  new  drivers,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  new 
cars  brought  into  use.  It  would  seem  that  we  must 
establish  strict  rules  of  conduct  for  drivers  and 
promptly  cancel  the  license  of  anyone  who,  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons,  shows  that  he  is  dangerous.  Chief 
Magistrate  William  McAdoo  of  Now  York  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  speaking  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Street  and  Highway  Safety: 

Judge  McAdoo  defined  the  three  mortal  sins  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  drivers  of  cars  as  driving  recklessly,  quit¬ 
ting  the  scene  of  an  accident  without  revealing  identity 
and  driving  while-  intoxicated.  For  none  of  these  of¬ 
fenses,  he  said,  should  there  be  any  leniency.  Judge 
McAdoo  also  said  that  in  many  cases  either  fine  or 
imprisonment  is  a  wholly  inadequate  penalty.  What 
every  driver  of  a  car  regards  with  real  apprehension  is 
revocation  of  license.  This  is  true  of  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  professional  chauffeur,  and  Judge  McAdoo 
insisted  that  a  magistrate  should  have  the  power  at  once 
to  inflict  this  real  penalty  when  a  driver  brought  before 


sell  her.  Last  year  we  sold  $4,000  worth  of  milk 
and  cream  from  our  herd  of  23  cows.  Milk  was  a 
little  more  than  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and  cream  market 
price.  Besides  we  raised  22  calves.  In  Winter  we 
feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every  4  lbs.  of  milk  a  cow  gives, 
all  the  Alfalfa  hay  she  will  eat  and  35  to  45  lbs.  of 
corn  silage.  The  grain  mixture  consists  of  two  parts 
bran,  two  parts  ground  oats,  one  part  oilmeal.  I 
also  think  Brown  'Swiss  cows  are  very  economical 
producers,  as  they  give  a  good  flow  of  milk,  test¬ 
ing  4  per  cent  as  an  average,  so  I  think  the  dairy 
farmer  is  as  well  off  as  the  grain,  beef  or  hog 
farmer.  john  ingold. 

Wisconsin. 


A 


What’s  Wrong  with  This  Soil 

Would  you  help  me  with  my  soil  problem?  I  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  raise  anything  in  my  vegetable 
garden.  The  seeds  mostly  do  not  germinate,  or  the 
plants  are  all  stunted.  Our  lot  was  part  of  an  old 
orchard,  and  we  plowed  under  last  year  grass  that  had 
been  growing  undisturbed  for  over  20  years.  The  garden 
plot  is  about  30x30.  I  put  on  last  year,  after  plow- 
ybb  about  100  lbs.  ground  bone  and  in  the  Fall,  about 
100  lbs.  ot  lime,  but  the  results  this  year  are  not  any 
better.  We  also  made  a  ditch  filled  with 
Stones  to  facilitate  the  drainage.  The 
soil  has  a  good  color,  but  is  very  heavy, 
and  bakes  hard.  Shall  I  put  sand  to 
loosen  it,  and  what  quantity  for  that 
small  plot?  Also,  what  kind  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer?  n.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

NY  answer  to  such  a  question  must 
be  something  of  a  guess  unless 
one  has  actually  seen  the  soil  and  ex¬ 
amined  it.  Our  guess  is  that  it  is  a 
heavy  brick  clay  with  very  little  or¬ 
ganic  matter  or  available  lime.  It 
bakes  hard  in  time  of  drought  or  “pud¬ 
dles”  in  a  wet  time,  so  that  the  plants 
have  no  real  chance  to  put  out  and 
develop  their  roots.  The  remedy  is 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  —  the 
soil  must  be  opened  and  made  more 
porous.  There  may  be  a  thick  “hard- 
pan”  underlying  the  upper  soil  which 
must  be  broken  up  to  give  full  drain¬ 
age.  Our  plan  would  be  to  put  on  a 
coating  of  two  or  three  inches  of  fine 
sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Spade  or 
plow  this  under,  going  as  deep  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  put  on  top  100  lbs.  more 
of  burned  lime.  Rake  or  harrow  this 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.  The  sand  or 
coal  ashes  will  mix  in  with  the  clay 
and  make  it  more  porous.  We  have 
seen  a  small  patch  of  puddled  clay 
nearly  ruined  for  brick-making  by 
throwing  in  a  lot  of  sand.  The  lime 
acts  chemically  to  “flocculate”  the  clay 
— that  is,  unite  the  very  small  parti¬ 
cles  into  little  lumps  or  larger  grains, 
so  as  to  make  the  soil  more  porous  and 
admit  air  and  water  freely.  If  possible 
we  should  use  stable  manure  on  such 
a  garden.  If  that  cannot  be  obtained 
use  any  of  the  high-grade  fertilizer 
mixtures.  Such  soils  are  usually  quite 
rich  in  potasli  naturally,  and  the  bone 
you  used  will  provide  phosphorus.  Probably  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  supply  nitro¬ 
gen  enough. 
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him  had  been  convicted  of  acting  in  a 
manner  showing  him  to  be  a  highway 
peril. 

Judge  McAdoo  seems  not  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  another  class  of  persons  who  also 
never  should  be  allowed  to  sit  behind  a 
steering  wheel.  They  are  those  who  by 
having  a  long  series  of  minor  accidents, 


Cost  of  Growing  an  Orchard 

I  am  surprised  to  read  such  a  mislead¬ 
ing  article  as  that  on  page  900  regarding 
the  cost  of  an  apple  orchard.  It  is  such 
articles  as  these  that  lead  inexperienced 
persons  to  lose  what  little  money  they 
have.  An  orchard  planted  40  ft.  apart 
will  take  27  trees  to  the  acre.  In  1909 
I  paid  25  cents  apiece  for  trees  grafted 
from  special  bearing  trees,  and  they  were 
well  worth  the  money,  although  I  could 
have  bought  other  trees  from  16  to  18 
cents. 

To  lay  out  a  Commercial  orchard  and 
plant  the  trees,  even  in  1915,  would  have 
been  impossible  at  80  cents  per  acre.  You 
might  just  as  well,  in  getting  the  cost  of 
a  house,  leave  out  the  foundation,  plaster¬ 
ing,  interior  trim  and  roof,  besides  con¬ 
siderable  labor,  as  to  give  the  cost  of  an 
orchard  with  such  items  as  you  have 
given.  The  man  who  wrote  this  says 
nothing  of  cost  of  land,  machinery,  inter¬ 
est  on  the  money,  taxes,  replanting  in¬ 
ferior  trees  or  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  go  in  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the 
orchard. 

Also,  what  could  be  done  in  1915  can¬ 
not  'be  done  now,  nor  is  any  orchard  in 
New  York  State  a  commercial  possibility 
in  nine  years.  Add  six  years  to  this,  and 
put  in  all  the  costs  today  which  would 
enter  into  a  commercial  operation  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  $750  per 
acre  covers  the  cost. 

The  trouble  with  these  reports  from 
institutions  is  that  they  never  have 
figured  overhead.  If  an  orchard  can  be 
planted  and  raised  to  a  commercial  bear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  'State  at  three  times  the 
price  you  have  mentioned,  I  would  like  to 
employ  the  man  who  can  do  it  and  I 
would  give  him  a  good  salary. 

CLIFFORD  Lj  MILLER. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apricots  Drop  Their  Fruit; 
Wistaria  Fails  to  Bloom 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
an  apribot  tree  which  blossoms  and  fruits 
freely  but  which  drops  its  fruits  after 
they  form  and  start  to  grow?  2.  I  have 
three  Wistarias,  large,  and  about  five 
years  old.  They  do  not  blossom.  Is  there 
anything  that  I  can  do?  L.  E. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

1.  Frost  plays  its  part  in  blasting  crops 
of  early  blossoming  fruits.  The  fruits  may 
form  but  the  pedicles  may  have  been 
injured  or  the  fruits  so  weakened  by  low 
temperature  that  they  drop  before  they 
mature.  This  season  has  seen  an  unusual¬ 
ly  -severe  “June  drop”  of  most  classes  of 
fruits,  due  in  part  to  poor  pollination 
weather  and  in  part  to  the  cool  weather 
itself.  Obviously  there  is  no  remedy  for 
this  situation.  On  the  other  hand  insects 
and  diseases  may  be  responsible.  The 
cureulio  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is  most 
frequently  present  in  sod  orchards  or 
where  trees  have  been  growing  without 
spray  protection.  It  punctures  the  fruit 
early  in  its  life  with  round  feeding  punc¬ 
tures  and  crescent-shaped  egg-laying 
punctures,  so  that  it  drops  before  reach¬ 
ing  maturity.  A  thorough  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  2%  lbs.  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  made  when  the  sdiucks  are  just 
off  the  young  fruits  and  again  10  days 
later,  will  give  protection  against  this 
pest. 

2.  Some  Wistaria  vines  never  blossom. 

Some  blossom  late.  Others  blossom  early. 
There  is  little  that  is  practicable  in  in¬ 
ducing  vines  to  blossom.  The  best  plan 
is  to  take  plants  from  a  vine  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  is  an  early  and  profuse 
bloomer.  ff.  B..T. 


Horseradish  Flea-beetle; 
Borer  in  Thistle 

Little  brown  (or  black)  and  yellow 
beetles  were  found  on  the  remnant  of  a 
plant,  a  fern,  they  had  destroyed.  They 


have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  that 
quick  interaction  between  mind  and 
muscle  which  driving  of  an  automobile 
requires  if  it  is  to  be  safe.  Such  per¬ 
sons,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  they 
may  be,  are  certain,  some  day,  to  kill 
themselves  or  other  people. 


had  chewed  all  the  leaves  off  down  to  the 
heavy  stems.  2.  The  split  fragment  of 
the  stalk  of  a  Canada  thistle  contains  the 
remains  of  a  borer  that  seems  worthy  of 
cultivation  if  its  only  work  is  boring  the 
thistle.  w.  s.  R. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

1.  The  tiny  black  and  yellow  beetles 
sent  by  W.  S.  ft.  proved  to  be  the  inter¬ 
esting  horseradish  flea-beetle.  This  par¬ 
ticular  flea-beetle  is  not  very  common  in 
this  country  and  has  been,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  confined  almost  entirely  to 
horseradish.  Those  who  have  observed 


the  insect,  however,  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  it  might  change  its  food  habits, 
as  so  many  insects  do,  and  attack  other 
cultivated  plants.  It  is  therefore  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  it  eating  a  fern.  Flea- 
beetles  are  best  controlled  by  spraying 
the  infested  plants  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  The  plants  should  be  sprayed  fre¬ 
quently  and  kept  well  covered  with  the 
mixture. 

2.  Canada  thistles  are  attacked  by  the 
larva  of  a  beetle  which  bores  down  the 
stalk  and  causes  some  injury  to  the  plant. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  beetles  are 
not  more  abundant  on  this  thistle.  They 
might  be  of  considerable  value  if  they 
were  abundant  enough  to  kill  off  this  per¬ 
nicious  weed.  The  danger  would  be  that 
the  beetles  might  go  to  other  thick¬ 
stemmed  plants,  even  to  cultivated  plants, 
and  so  become  more  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Idaho  Crop  Notes 

The  paper  stated  June  9  that  at  last 
the  great  heat  wave  of  the  East  had 
broken  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
least  in  the  northern  sectibn.  I  think 
nearly  everyone  would  be  glad  to  see 
warmer  weather  and  sunshine.  While  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  ground  to 
contain  too  much  moisture,  yet  with  a 
good  snowfall  last  Winter  and  plenty  of 
rain  in  early  Spring  we  w7ere  not  great 
ly  in  need  of  rain.  Three  weeks  ago  in 
a  tw’O-day  storm  we  got  about  2%  in. 
of  rain  in  this  locality.  It  was  a  storm 
general  to  the  Inland  Empire,  with  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  rainfall  in  different  sec¬ 


tions.  Last  year  was  a  dry  year  here, 
and  several  years  preceding  had  been 
quite  dry.  The  Winter  was  hard  on  crops 
generally,  Winter  wheat  in  most  sections 
being  an  almost  total  loss.  There  are  a 
few  fields  of  Winter  wheat  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  however,  that  arc  exceptionally 
fine-looking.  I  saw  one  splendid  field  yes¬ 
terday  ;  long  heads,  shill  very  green,  and 
so  tall  and  thick  that  it  was  beginning 
to  fall  and  the  owner  was  obliged  to  cut 
it  for  hay. 

A  great  contrast  between  these  fields 
and  some  I  saw  a  week  or  more  ago.  The 
last  week  in  May  I  went  to  Spokane 
with  a  neighbor  who  was  driving  in. 
Near  Coeur  d’Alene  and  again  near 
Spokane  there  were  small  fields  of  Winter 
wheat  just  heading  out,  that  were  short, 
thin  and  sickly  looking.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  fine-looking  orchards  near  Coeur 
d’Alene.  Gardens  were  looking  fine  ;  for 
with  irrigation  the  Spokane  River  Valley 
is  a  very  fertile  place,  though  it  does  not 
look  it  as  the  gravel  and  rocks  are  so 
thick  that  one  wonders  where  the  soil 
is.  But  it  is  there  and  when  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing,  water,  is  supplied  the  crops 
are  good.  Many  if  not  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  a  lot  or  two  in  Spokane 
raise  a  goodly  share  of  their  garden  pro¬ 


duce.  One  family  I  know  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others  make  a  profitable 
side  line  of  poultry.  Selling  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks,  they  clear  enough 
to  cover  a  good  share  of  the  household 
expenses. 

Here  the  fruit  crop  is  almost  a  failure, 
most  of  the  pear  trees  being  nearly  win¬ 
terkilled.  They  began  to  leaf  out  after 
the  other  trees  were  in  full  leaf  and  per¬ 
haps  so  much  rain  will  bring  them  back 
to  strength  again.  Strawberry  plants 
froze  out,  and  the  fruit  buds  of  nearly  all 
the  tree  fruits  were  injured.  One  man 
complained  that  the  Hungarian  pheas¬ 
ants  ate  the  buds  of  his  cherry  trees 
when  the  snow  was  so  deep  they  could 
find  no  other  food.  My  own  strawberries 
came  through  wonderfully.  They  were 
set  late  in  May  last  year,  and  despite  the 
dry  Summer  the  Everbearing  plants  rip¬ 
ened  a  few  berries  in  the  Fall.  One  Pro¬ 
gressive  plant  now  has  more  than  60 
berries  on  it.  But  we  do  need  sunshine 
to  ripen  the  berries  and  keep  them  from 
rotting.  The  corn  is  also  greatly  in  need 
of  warm  weather.  Some  of  it  rotted  in 
the  ground,  and  what  is  up  is  very  yel¬ 
low.  There  will  at  least  be  a  good  hay 
crop.  d.  s. 

Kootenai  Oo..  Idaho. 


N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Meeting 

The  regular  Summer  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  29. 

Date  of  the  eastern  Summer  meeting 
will  be  announced  later.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  farm  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T.  Velie, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.  The  secretary  is  Roy 
P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICE  OUTLOOK  RETTER  THAN  CROP  CON¬ 
DITIONS. 

The  middle  of  the  season  finds  the  crops 
in  need  of  more  rain.  The  long  spell  of 
dry  cool  weather,  followed  by  weeks  of 
sizzling  heat,  but  dry  as  ever  at  inter¬ 
vals,  has  brought  fears  of  a  poor  crop 
year. 

Grass  and  pasturage  have  already  suf¬ 
fered.  Winter  grain  is  yielding  poorly, 
and  Spring  grains  look  only  fair,  al¬ 
though  better  from  Minnesota  westward 
than  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  East. 
It  has  been  good  corn  weather  in  most 
of  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Cotton  is  com¬ 
ing  along  well,  except  that  the  boll 
weevil  is  active.  Potatoes  and  beans  are 
doing  quite  well.  'Southern  melons  are 
of  good  quality,  but  rinds  and  melons 
sometimes  small.  There  is  complaint  of 
apples  dropping  in  the  two  leading  apple 
States,  New  York  and  Washington. 

SOME  PRICE  GAINS 

Prices  of  some  farm  products  are  high 
enough  to  offset  partly  the  rather  light 
production  outlook.  This  is  true  of 
fruit,  grain,  cotton  and  hogs. 

Even  butter  and  cheese  are  four  or 
five  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The 
butter  output  is  greater  than  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  must  soon  feel  the  effect  of  the 
poor  pastures  and  the  high  priced  feed. 
Farm  labor  is  high  but  not  very  scarce. 
Altogether  it  does  not  seem  a  good  year 
for  farming,  yet  not  exactly  a  poor  year 
as  compared  with  1921,  for  instance, 
when  nothing  could  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

HOOVER  ON  HOME  MARKETS 

According  to  Secretary  Herbert  Hoov¬ 
er,  the  trouble  is  that  we  let  the  foreign 
market  set  our  prices.  If  we  would  put 
some  more  of  our  wheat  land  to  flax, 
sugar  beets  and  other  things  that  we  im¬ 
port,  he  think's  we  could  stop  exporting 
grain  and  then  set  our  own  price.  Very 
well,  but  wouldn’t  the  farmers  plant 
more  wheat  and  upset  the  plan?  Wis¬ 
consin  doubled  its  Spring  wheat  acreage 
this  year  because  the  price  looked  good. 
There  is  a  lot  of  half  idle  land  in  the 
'Wheat  Belt,  as  shown  by  the  boom  in 
wheat  raising  in  war  times. 

After  all,  it  is  income  the  farmer  wants. 
There  were  plenty  of  crops  from  1920  to 
1923,  yet  the  farmers  felt  very  poor. 
Crops  are  one  thing  and  price  something 
else. 

A  DEAL  IN  CANTALOUPES 

Note  the  California  cantaloupe  crop. 
It  looked  like  a  great  yield  and  prices 
were  only  fair.  Then  suddenly  it  was 
realized  that  the  yield  was  falling  off  and 
the  price  doubled  almost  overnight.  Ask 
the  grower  whether  it  is  better  to  sell 
three  crates  at  just  about  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  only  two  crates  at  100  per  cent 
profit.  The  deal  was  exciting ;  plenty  of 
buyers  and  a  great  deal  of  trading  be¬ 
tween  the  dealers,  but  the  growers  got 
theirs  to  the  extent  of  making  a  profit 
from  that  risky  crop. 

The  western  coast  country,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Florida,  are  among  the  most 
fortunate  crop  regions  so  far.  Florida 
has  already  done  well  in  truck  crops  and 
has  a  fair  promise  of  oranges.  The.  two 
other  sections  have  had  good  conditions 
but  the  season  is  too  early  for  much  to 
be  said.  The  Corn  Belt  seems  to  have 
the  lowest  percentages  of  general  crop 
conditions,  owing  to  the  combined  effect 
of  frost  and  drouth.  Watching  the  crops 
year  after  year,  it  is  plain  that  nature 
passes  the  horn  of  plenty  with  some  fair¬ 
ness.  The  same  section  seldoms  gets 
most  favors  two  seasons  running.  The 
all-around  lucky  State  one  year  has  often 
far  the  worst  conditions  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  Note  the  ups  and  downs  of  Maine, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  California, 
the  last  few  years.  Also  the  shifting  of 
general  good  fortune  the  past  10  years 
from  the  Cotton  Belt  to  the  grain  States 
and  then  back  again,  and  from  the  grain 
region*  to  the  dairy  and  fruit  sections  and 
back  again. 

Early  promises  of  a  >big  fruit  season 
have  faded  considerably.  The  set  was  un¬ 
expectedly  light  and  the  drop  heavy. 
Weather  was  too  cool  and  dry.  The 
June  report  indicated  less  fruit  than  last 
year  although  last  year  was  below  aver¬ 
age  for  the  important  lines  of  fruits.  The 
average  of  only  57.7  for  13  leading  east¬ 
ern  apple  States,  compared  with  75.8  per 
cent  last  year,  a  64.5  average  makes  a 
rather  poor  showing  if  June  indications 
are  to  be  taken  seriously.  At  any  rate, 
orchards  which  failed  to  set  much  of  a 
crop  can  hardly  make  it  up  later,  al¬ 
though  Summer  and  Fall  rain  would  give 
quite  a  yield  by  increasing  the  size.  The 
Western  States  seem  to  have  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop  and  may  ship  many 
more  apples  than  they  did  last  year.  It 
is  evident  that  an  unusually  large  share 
of  the  market  apple  supply  would  be 
western  fruit,  but  it  will  be  handicapped 
by  long  distance  freight. 

Altogether  it  looks  like  a  year  of  good 
returns  for  the  orchardist  who  has  a  crop 
of  apples,  if  the  demand  for  fruit  con¬ 
tinues  as  keen  as  it  has  .been  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Peaches 
and  pears  are  rather  light,  too.  Not 
above  average  at  best,  but  they  promise 
as  well  as  most  other  fruit  crops.  Pears 
are  likely  to  come  East  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  if  the  Pacific  Coast  crop  carries  out 
its  good  indications,  while  the  East  shows 
rather  light  prospects.  G.  B.  F. 
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Market  News 


a 


nd  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets  eastern  markets  barely  'held  steady.  Re¬ 
cent  rains,  according  to  federal  reports, 
(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  state  Department  of  were  beneficial  to  pastures  and  some  im- 

provement  was  noted  m  northern  mea- 
Rerries  are  usually  the  forerunner  of  dows.  Prices  aveuhge  much  lower  than 
fruits  and  just  now  Philadelphia  is  being  last  year  at  this  time  by  about  $4  a  ton. 
fairly  well  supplied  with  a  good  variety  Very  little  activity  was  reported  in 
of  both.  Good  prices  have  been  received  the  Philadelphia  hay  market  and  prices 
for  quality  berries  this  season,  but  the  held  fairly  steady.  tNo.  2  Timothy  aver- 
crop  of  strawberries  was  short  and*  dry  aged  $18  a  ton,  and  best  light  clover 
weather  has  hurt  the  nearby  crop  of  mixed  $17  a  ton.  Rye  straw  ranged 

raspberries.  Strawberries  are  about  done,  $17.50  to  $18  and  wheat  straw  $15  to 
a  few  Pennsylvanias  being  received  which  $15.50  a  ton.  Oat  straw  was  quoted  $1 
sold  chiefly  from  $7  to  $10  a  crate  of  32  under  wheat  straw.  b.  w.  s. 

quarts.  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  rasp¬ 
berries  ranged  $8  to  $9  per  60-pt.  crate  - - — — 

and  North  Carolina  huckleberries  aver¬ 
aged  about  $8.50  with  some  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  going  as  high  as  $10  a  crate. 

Good  Delaware  and  Maryland  blackber- 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  crops  are  doing  well,  for 
ries  averaged  $7  a  crate.  New  Jersey  is  ^  ./*a®v  come.  somewhat  wet.  On  light 
harvesting  a  fair  cherry  crop  this  season  sai  s  ^ie  <>nion  crop  suffered  from  root 
and  currants -have  been  bringing  $4  to  $4.50  worms.  .  T.ay  P.romises  to  be  somewhat 
per  32-qt.  crate.  It  is  a  little  too  early  lgl^’ ,  |>u ^  Ihe  Price  does  not  go  up. 
for  early  apples,  but  a  few  old  crop  ap-  Cheese  an^Q  ^a];ter’ 

pies  from  storage  continue  to  be  offered.  ,Am.’  creamery>  42  to  48c;  dairy  ;  3i  to 
California  cantaloupes  are  popular,  re-  -,c  i  common,  .^8  to  _.Jc.  Cheese,  steady ; 

ceipts  were  moderate  and  prices  ranged  afcs’  ’ 

from  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate  for  standard  ^burger,  29  to  30c;  block  Swiss,  34  to 

45s  to  $5  for  Jumbo  45s.  Georgia  is  well  Jv?c".  t-rm  ;  hennery,  o3  to  35c ; 

into  the  peach  deal,  although  yellow  va-  ‘  f,n^  western  candled,  32  to  34c. 
rieties  have  not  as  yet  appeared  on  the  Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady; 
market.  Medium  to  large  Carmans  in  turkeys,  •  >•>  to  4,>c ;  fowls,  24  to  32c ; 

six-basket  carriers  ranged  $2.50  to  $3.50  broilers,  40  to  48c;  capons,  43  to  47c; 

and  Hileys  averaged  about  $4  a  crate.  r0<^sje5s’ 0tr  1°  ~4c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
North  Carolina  has  begun  shipping  early  geese,  to  -oc.  Dive  poultry,  firm  ;  tur- 
varieties  of  peaches  which  ranged  $1.50  j  ,  ’  ,ow^s»  23  to  28c;  broil- 

to  $2.50  per  bushel  basket.  There  are  *;rs’  ”  ot0  roosters,  16  to  17c ; 

also  currants,  plums,  pineapples,  citrus  ducks,  2o  to  28c ;  geese,  19  to  20c ;  pig- 
fruits  and  last  of  all  watermelons.  Wa-  €ons>  Pair>  30  to  35c. 

termelons  continue  to  come  from  Florida  „  ,  PP.  s  an(l  A,0—*'068-'  Apples,  steady ; 
and  range  from  $525  to  .$800  per  carload.  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Ben  Davis, 
The  asparagus  season  is  drawing  to  a  ’J~  or?  >  western  \\  inesap,  box,  $4  to 
close.  Some  growers  have  already  ^  ■i-8°*'a^es’  5?u^ »  home-grown,  bu., 

stopped  cutting  and  the  lightening  of  sup-  ^9  *-0  ,  c »  ^ari)J^aas’  bbl.,  $4  to  $5 ; 
plies  caused  a  more  active  market.  Near-  sweets,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3. 
by  beans  have  grown  gradually  weaker  •*-  eaches  and  Melons-^-Peaches,  Georgia 
as  supplies  increased.  North  Carolina  Garina]!,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.  Melons, 
green  beans  sold  up  to  $2.50  and  wax  9rm  ;  California  cantaloupes,  crate,  $4 
ranged  50c  to  $2  a  bushel,  but  the  season  $4.25.  ™  a  termelons,  each,  65c  to 

is  getting  late  for  that  section  and  East-  ^1-25.  _  . 

era  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  sold  at  4  ruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  active  ; 
$3  to  $3.50  a  bushel  hamper.  -  Jersey  home-grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $8 ; 
beans  brought  $2  to  $2.76  per  %-bushel  California,  box,  $3.75  to  $4  ;  plums,  Cali- 
basket.  Nearby  beets  and  carrots  strength-  forma,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Strawberries, 
ened  a  little  ranging  3  to  5c  a  bunch.  scarce  ’  llome~grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to 
Cabbage  .has  been  bringing  good  prices, 

$4  to  $4.50  per  barrel  crate  and  $2.25  to  „  .  Peans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm,  red 
$2.60  per  five-peck  hamper.  A  little  New 
Jersey  lettuce  is  coming  in,  selling  most¬ 
ly  $1  to  $1.25  a  crate,  also  some  New 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

June  25,  1925. 

In  effect  June  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Cla’ss  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$1.80 ;  Class  2B,  $1.95  ;  Class  2C,  $1.90 ; 
Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80;  Class 
3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.23 ;  Class  2, 
$1.90 ;  Class  3A,  $1.70 ;  Class  3B,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43 

Good  to  choice . 40 

Lower  grades . 38 

Packing  stock . 22 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.23 
Average  run  . 21 


@$0.43  % 
@  .42 

@  .39 

@  .32 


@$0.24 

@  .21% 


Cheese . 34  @ 

Eggs,  best  doz . 50@ 

Gathered . 35  @ 

Fowls  . 40 @ 

Roasting  chickens . 50@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@ 

Asparagus,  bunch . 25@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

String  beaus,  lb .  .15,® 

9ni°ns.  lb . 10@ 

Lettuce,  head . io@ 

Cabbage,  lb .  !o6@ 

Cucumbers,  each . 05@ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . *.20@ 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@ 

Blueberries,  qt .  .25 @ 


.39 

.55 

.45 

.45 

.55 

.40 

.55 

.45 

.04 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.35 

.35 


EGGS 


White,  fancy  . $0.46@$0.47 

Medium  to  good . 36@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .43 @  .45 

Gathered,  best . 38@  .39 

Common  to  good . 28@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24  @$0.27 

Broilers  . 30@  .40 

Roosters  . 12  @  .13 

Turkeys  . 25 @  .30 

Ducks . 17@  .20 

Geese  . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.46 

common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .43 

Fair  to  good . .  .27 @  .34 


kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 

....  „„  „  ... _ ,  to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 

Jersey  onions,  the  season  of  which  has  ’  California,  50-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to 

just  opened.  They  are  not  monopolizing  $->-o0 ;  Egyptian,  sack,  $5.75  to  $6. 
the  market,  however,  as  Texas  continues  Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  2-lb. 
to  ship  and  some  Egyptian  onions  are  be-  bunch,  $3  to  $4 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
ing  offered.  Potatoes  were  irregular,  basket,  20  to  85c ;  beets,  hamper,  $1.25 
South  Carolina  is  done.  North  Carolina’s  to  $1.50 ;  doz.  bunches,  80  to  90c ;  cab- 
shipments  are  decreasing  rapidly  and  the  bage,  crate,  $5  to  $7.50;  carrots,  hamper, 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  shipping  $2  to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
liberaty.  Total  shipments  amount  to  $1.75;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $4.75; 


Broilers . . 

. .  .35  @ 

.48 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .16@ 

.19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.  .  .47 @ 

.52 

6  to  7  lbs . 

. ,  .43  @ 

.47 

Small  and  slips . 

. .  .35  @ 

.40 

Ducks  . 

.  .  ,16@ 

.22 

Geese  . 

. .  . 15 @ 

.20 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

. .  5.00@ 

6.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  .  4.00@ 

5.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 

.  .  3.25  @ 

4.00 

Culls  . 

1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  .  $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 

..  ,12@ 

.14 

Culls  . 

. .  .07@ 

.10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .$9.50@11.50 

Bulls . 

6.75 

Cows  . 

..  3.50@ 

4.50 

800  to  900  carloads  daily  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  we  find  Maine  continuing 


cucumbers,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3;  lettuce, 
home-grown,  box,  $1.75  to  $2;  Iceberg 


to  ship  old  stock  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  lettuce,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  parsley,  doz. 
carloads  a  day,  enough  to  affect  the  price  bunches,  30  to  40c;  peas,  bag,  $1.75  to 
of  new  potatoes,  especially  in  New  Eng-  $2.25  ;  peppers,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  pie¬ 


plant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c ;  radishes, 
doz..  bunches,  15  to  25c;  tomatoes,  Mis-* 


land.  Old  potatoes  kept  unusually  well 
this  season.  Eastern  S'hore  potatoes, 

IT.  S.  No.  1,  sold  as  low  as  $4  to  $4.50  sissippi,  flat,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  turnips, 
a  barrel  under  liberal  supplies  and  a  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress, 
weak  market,  which  meant  about  $4  f.o.b  100  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 
at  Eastern  Shore  shipping  points.  Sweets.— Honey,  active;  white  comb, 

lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  15  to  17c;  case,  $3 
to  $4.50.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar, 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts,  while  somewhat  lighter 


than  for  i  the  week  previous,  were  practi-  ^  ’  sH'up,  Sal->  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds— Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ;  rye 

„  „  __  ..  ...  ^ _ _  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 

which  evidently  helped  to  create  a  good  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  $33.50 ; 
market  for  the  limited  offerings  of  the  middlings,  $35  ;  red-dog,  $46;  cottonseed 
finer  qualities.  Nearby  extra  first  ad-  meal,  $43 ;  oilmeal,  $47.50 ;  hominy, 
vanced  l%c  during  the  week  to  36%c  a  $41.75;  gluten  feed,  $42.20;  oat  feed, 


cally  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  or  around 
39,600  cases  for  the  week.  Supplies  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  medium  and  poor  stock 


dozen.  Firsts  in  new  cases  advanced  to 
33c  and  in  second-hand  cases  they  jumped 
2%c  to  32%  c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage 
holdings  continue  to  exceed  those  of  last 
year,  federal  reports  showing  a  total  of 
343,209  cases  on  June  22.  The  total 
holdings  for  the  four  principal  markets, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  were  reported  on  June  22  at  3,432,- 
730,  or  over  150.000  cases  in  excess  of 
last  year’s  holdings  on  the  same  date. 


$11.75. 


J.  W.  G. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  43  to  43%c; 
firsts,  41%  to  42%c;  seconds  40  to  41c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extras,  23%  to  24c ; 
firsts,  22%  to  23c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
41  to  42c;  mixed  colors,  38  to  39c;  white, 
There  was  very  little  activity  in'  the  36  to  37c;  western,  firsts,  31  to  32c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Spy,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6 
Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $5.50;  Russet.  $3.50  to 
$7 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to  35c  ;  rasp- 


live  poultry  market,  although  there  were 
fairly  free  offerings  of  live  broilers,  and 
fowl  eased  off  a  cent  during  the  week. 

Fancy  large  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  30c  berries,  pt.,  15  to  22c7  peaches,  6-bktf  car 


a  lb.,  while  mixed  breeds  ranged  23  to 
29c.  Leghorn  fowl  averaged  about  26c 
after  the  decline  in  prices.  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers,  2  lbs.,  worked  out  at 
around  50c  a  lb.  and  the  lighter  weight 
stock  averaged  about  40c.  Mixed  breeds 
ranged  35  to  45c  a  lb.,  as  to  size  and 
quality,  and  best  White  Leghorns  would 
not  command  over  32c  a  lb.,  poor  stock 
selling  at  23c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  showed  some  increase  over  the  prev¬ 
ious  week,  but  the  demand  took  care  of 
the  really  desirable  stock.  Fresh  killed 
fowl,  dry-packed  in  barrels  averaged  30c 

d  medium  sized  fowl  25  to  28c  a  lb. 
Iced  fowl  brought  about  lc  a  lb.  under 
dry  packed.  Nearby  broilers  were  quoted 
35  to  48c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  hay 
market  has  been  a  little  firmer,  although 


rier,  $3_to  $4;  strawberries,  nearby,  qt., 
15  to  25c;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $3.75 
to  $4.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2  $22  to  $24  ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rve,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  27  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  31  to  37c;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  33c ; 
broilers,  38  to  42c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c; 
roosters,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bu.  box.,  $2.50 
to  $5  ;  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.50 ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to 
$6 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  25  to  50c ;  peas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c. 


Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 11.00@11.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@17.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$5.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket  ....  1.75@  2.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.25@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 50@  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10.00@12.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 2.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bbl .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  bu .  2.00@  4.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.250  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  2.50@  3  00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . .  .  l.Q0@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  southern,  bu.  .  .  .  1.00@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@  3  50 

Turnips,  bu . 75@>  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  3.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . $2.00@$2.25 

Southern,  bbl .  2.50@  4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$6.00 

Albemarle  .  6.00@10.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  4.00 

Eano  .  3.00@  4.00 

Russet  .  4.00@  4.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  4.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .30 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 22@  .33 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@10.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00@  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .30 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 3.50@  4.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 450.00@625.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $24.00  @25.00 

Ho.  2  .  21. 00 (a)24. 00 

No.  3  .  18.00@19.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@17.00 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
^I1;e  1925,  according  to  the  United 

>  Gitos  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Kconomics* 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
L'^U'e?  ?re  for  Pelvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  ILghbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
towu,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Branch- 
Y1  lie,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

at  n  ,  .  Per  bu. 

Wo.  2  white  oats .  $059% 

No.  3  white  oats  .  57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 1.25% 

Wo.  3  yellow  corn .  1.23% 

.  ,  Per  ton 

'Spring  bran . $a4-40 

Hard  W .  bran .  36.90 

Standard  middlings  .  ‘?7  4n 

Red-dog  flour  . [  ’  ’  ’  4q’4() 

White  hominy . \  \  \  45A0 

Flour  middlings  .  41.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal . ’  44.(55 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal . 52.10 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

June  29-July  4. — Eighth  annual  poul¬ 
try  judging  school,  Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  29. — .'Summer  meeting,  New  York 
(State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  II.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Date  announced 
later. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  'N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19.— New  York  State  Fair 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — ‘Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  .Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Woo!  Market 

Boston  reports  fairly  active  business 
in  good  wools.  Recent  quotations  follow  : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  54  to  55c;  fine 
clothing,  45  to  46c;  half  blood,  strictly 
combing,  52c;  half  blood,  clothing,  43  to 
44c;  three-eighths  blood,  strictly  combing, 
o2c;  quarter  blood,  strictly  combing,  51 
to  52c ;  low  quarter  blood,  44  to  45c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 


Tenant  by  the  Entirety 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
tenant  by  entirety.”  I  have  a  piece  of 
property  that  we  are  purchasing  on  the 
amortizing  principle.  We  paid  $1,000 
down  and  contracted  to  pay  $35  monthly 
with  6  per  cent  interest  on  balance  com¬ 
puted  monthly.  At  the  time  of  purchase 
we  were  handed  a  deed  conveying  this 
property,  but  it  was  not  a  ‘warranty 
deed,  although  the  words:  “Party  of  the 
first  part  does  forever  warrant,”  etc.  is  in 
the  deed.  Could  you  explain  and  set  my 
mind  at  rest,  whether  this  “tenant”  deed 
is  as  rood  as  a  warranty  deed?  w.  z 

New  York. 

A  tenancy  by  the  entirety  exists  only 
when  property  is  conveyed  to  a  man  and 
his  wife.  It  means  that  on  the  death  of 
either  the  entire  property  passes  to  the 
survivor.  If  the  deed  contains  covenants 
of  warranty  by  which  the  grantor  war¬ 
rants  the  title  the  deed  is  equivalent  to  a 
warranty  deed.  T 
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All  Sorts 


The  Spinach  Leaf -miner 

What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the 
preventive  for  a  small  larva  in  spinach 
leaves  and  beet  leaves?  E.  R.  nr. 

The  maggot  that  mines  in  the  leaves 
of  beets  and  spinach  is  known  as  the 
spinach  leaf-miner.  The  tiny  maggots 
hatch  from  small  white  eggs  deposited  by 
a  fly  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  The 
flies  which  appear  in  May  are  smaller 
than  a  housefly  and  grayish  in  color.  The 
maggots  mine  in  the  leaves  of  beets  and 
spinach,  and  when  several  are  present  in 
the  same  leaf  they  devour  a  large  part 
of  the  green  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  check  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

There  is  no  very  effective  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  work  of  this  maggot.  Some 
good  can  be  done  by  destroying  the  wild 
plants  in  which  the  insect  lives,  particu¬ 
larly  lamb’s-quarters.  Late  beets  and 
spinach  are  usually  not  troubled  and 
some  growers  make  a  practice  of  plant¬ 
ing  these  crops  late  in  order  to  escape 
the  injuries  of  the  miner. 

It  is  possible  that  the  miners  can  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  the  leaves  with 
nicotine  sulphate,  a  tablespoonful  to  a 
gallon  of  water  with  an  ounce  of  soap 
dissolved  in  the  solution.  If  the  leaves 
were  sprayed  with  this  tobacco  solution 
they  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  being  eaten.  The  nicotine  is  not 
only  distasteful  but  actually  poisonous. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Watch  the  Gasoline 
Exhaust 

I  saw  some  time  ago  an  article  about 
running  the  exhaust  pipe  from  a  gasoline 
engine  into  a  barrel  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  would  like  to  warn  against  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  our  house  took  fire  from  that  very 
thing.  The  pipe  was  fixed  that  way  when 
we.  bought  this  property,  and  we  had  had 
no  experience  with  such  matters,  and  let 
it  alone.  One  hot  July  day,  two  years 
ago,  my  husband  was  running  the  engine, 
and  it  just  so  happened,  or  rather  “was 
ordered  by  an  unseen  Power”,  that  the 
two  little  ones  were  playjng  within  view 
of  the  exhaust.  Being  daylight,  the  flames 
didn’t  show  up  at  once  as  they  would  have 
at  evening  time,  and  in  their  terror  they 
could  only  scream  unintelligently,  and  by 
the  time  we  saw  what  was  the  matter, 
the  flames  had  reached  the  second-story 
window  scorching  the  shingles  all  the 
way  up.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  of  course,  to  put  the  fire  out,  but 
a  few  minutes  more  would  have  changed 
the  tune,  as  the  window  the  flames  had 
just  reached  was  open,  there  were  light 
curtains  at  the  same  and  a  good  stiff 
breeze  blowing  the  right  direction  to  set 
the  inside  of  the  room  afire.  The  trouble 
was  caused  by  a  collection  of  carbon  in 
the  barrel  which  was  punk  dry  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  rain  just  previously,  and  a 
spark  did  the  rest.  No  doubt,  the  barrel 
could  be  used,  if  the  carbon  is  kept 
cleaned  out  or  the  barrel  kept  wet,  but 
we  discarded  the  use  of  it,  needless  to 
say,  feeling  the  element  of  risk  was  too 
great.  If  it  had  occurred  at  night  (our 
usual  practice  was  to  run  the  engine 
after  supper),  we  might  not  have  known 
it  in  time  to  save  the  house,  as  a  house 
burns  to  the  ground  in  this  locality  if 
it  gets  afire.  So  it  might  be  well  to 
supplement  the  suggestion  with  a  warning 
also.  mrs.  e.  w.  hiix 


Sparrows  Refuse  Tobacco 

I  notice  a  communication  from  J.  H. 
Tullis,  Maryland,  in  which  he  asks  for 
a  preventive  of  the  devastation  wrought 
upon  young  peavines  by  the  ubiquitous 
and  voracious  sparrow.  I  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  exactly  like  Mr.  Tullis’s.  One  morn¬ 
ing  I  had  lovely,  thrifty,  juicy  peavines. 
The  next  morning  the  patch  looked  like 
a  field  in  Flanders.  I  walked  away  to¬ 
wards  the  house  after  viewing  the  de¬ 
vastated  patch,  with  very  strong  emotions 
surging  through  and  over  me,  wondering 
what  the  enemy  was.  On  reaching  the 
house  I  turned  around  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  pea  patch  and  there  I  be¬ 
held  the  enemy,  who  was  again  attacking. 
It  was  friend  sparrow,  quite  a  gang  of 
him,  and  each  one,  as  Mr.  Tullis  so 
graphically  said,  “like  a  pup  pulling  a 
root,”  strafing  my,  by  that  time,  sorry 


looking  peavines.  There  are  some  points 
about  a  sparrow  that  I  admire  very  much, 
and  I  do  not  cherish  the  venomous  hatred 
that  some  people  do  for  the  brave  little 
bit  of  hardiness,  but  just  then  I  found 
myself,  as  one  feels  sometimes  about  a 
domestic-  pet,  very  willing  to  take  severe 
measures  to  visit  condign  punishment  and 
prevent  further  mischief. 

I  did  not  want  to  poison  the  birds.  I 
thrashed  out  in  my  mind  various  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  little  outlaw,  and 
then  the  inspiration  came.  I  felt  quite 
sure  he  would  not  like  tobacco.  I  thought 
I  would  try.  I  forthwith  secured  a  pound 
of  pulverized  tobacco  from  the  seed  store 
and  thinly  dusted  it  upon  what  was  left 
of  the  peavines  (if  the  vines  are  wet  so 
much  the  better)  and  awaited  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  had  some  misgivings  as  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  risking  giving 
the  sparrows  a  vicious  habit,  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  like  the  weed  instead  of  dis¬ 
liking  it.  What  a  picture  was  presented 
of  the  little  toughs  sitting  on  the  gutters 
of  the  house  or  along  the  telegraph  wires 
spitting  tobacco  juice.  It  worked,  how¬ 
ever,  like  a  charm.  They  got  one  whiff 
and  that  ended  it  for  the  season,  and 
they  did  not  touch  anything  else  either. 
I  have  used  the  remedy  since,  and  on 
young  lettuce.  It  is  sure,  cheap  and 
does  not  injure  birds  or  anything  else. 

New  Jersey.  t.  h.  e. 


Chicks  Fail  to  Feather;  Auto 
Insurance;  Grass  Seed 
with  Buckwheat 

1.  Chicks  that  are  five  weeks  old  have 
as  yet  no  feathers  on  the  head.  The  body 
has  feathers  and  the  heads  are  bare.  The 
chicks  are  all  healthy.  What  is  the  cause? 

2.  A  big  truck  backed  into  our  machine, 
and  I  sent  the  bill  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  We  had  to  hire  another  machine 
the  three  days  ours  was  getting  repaired. 
The  insurance  company  refuses  to  pay 
the  full  amount,  saying  they  do  not  stand 
for  loss  in  not  using  the  machine,  only 
the  damage  done  to  the  car.  Can  we  com¬ 
pel  them  to  pay  the  full  amount?  3.  Is 
tt  all  right  to  plant  grass  seed  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  which  seed  is  the  better  for 
hay?  n.  D. 

Brinckerhoff,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  do  not  know  why  these  chicks  have 
not  fully  feathered  out.  It  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  that  a  chick  will  go  through  the 
Summer  without  feathers  upon  its  body, 
to  acquire  them  later.  There  is  some 
disturbance  of  the  natural  functions  of 
the  body,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  or  can  be  explained. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  insurance  companies  to  pay  for 
time  lost  while  a  car  is  being  repaired, 
their  liability  being  limited  to  damage  to 
the  car  itself.  Read  your  insurance  poli¬ 
cy  carefully  and  see  if  any  clause  covers 
this  additional  loss  that  you  speak  of.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  you  will  find  that 
the  insurance  company  is  paying  for  all 
the  damage  that  it  can  be  held  for. 

3.  Grass  seed  is  not  customarily  sown 
with  buckwheat  in  my  section,  and  'prob¬ 
ably  not  in  yours.  Buckwheat  is  a  late 
sown  crop,  while  grass  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  early  in  the  season,  if  sown  in 
the  Spring.  The  oat  is  the  preferred 
grain  for  Spring  sowing  of  grass  seed 
and  a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  the  clover 
is  the  one  most  often  used  in  this  State. 
Clover  is  often  sown  alone,  however,  upon 
Fall  seeded  wheat,  being  broadcast  early 
m  the  Spring  while  the  ground  is  still 
open  and  porous.  You  will  learn  the 
best  practice  in  your  own  particular 
neighborhood  by  talking  with  intelligent 
farmers  who  know  your  type  of  soil  and 
have  had  experience  iu  handling  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bees  in  House 

We  have  purchased  a  house  and  find  a 
colony  of  bees  have  located  between  the 
floors,  upon  lifting  a  board  of  the  floor 
in  the  upper  story,  we  find  a  bunch  of  the 
bees  on  the  joist  and  bunches  of  wax  all 
around.  We  have  burned  a  formaldehyde 
candle  according  to  directions  but  it  had 
no  effect  upon  them.  We  do  not  want  to 
pour  liquid  over  them  as  the  plaster  of 
the  lower  room  would  become  satura/ed 
and  paper  stained.  E.  b. 

I  should  say  that  in  this  case  where 
these  bees  are  so  easy  to  get  at,  the  very 
best  way  would  be  to  get  a  bee  man,  if 
possible,  to  come  with  a  smoker  and  after 
subduing  them  with  a  little  smoke,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  cut  out  the  combs  and  carry  bees, 
combs  and  all  out  of  the  house.  The  whole 
operation  should  not  take  over  20  min¬ 
utes.  I  don’t  think  that  any  liquid  or 
gas  would  do  much  good,  as"  the  fumes 
could  not  be  closely  confined  in  a  place 
like  this.  g.  w.  b. 


Something  About  Hardhack 

I  am  writing  to  make  an  inquiry  about 
hardhack.  The  other  day  we  were  motor¬ 
ing  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  we 
noticed'  a  low-growing  shrub  or  plant 


which  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  sage¬ 
brush  out  West.  The  plant  grew  thickly 
in  the  fields  of  the  hill  farms,  and  the 
natives  called  it  hardhack.  They  claimed 
that  when  this  hardhack  was  once  pulled 
from  the  soil,  it  did  not  return,  and  that 
it  grew  in  good,  fertile  soil.  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  about  this  plant? 
Does  its  growth,  like  that  of  sorrel,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  soil  is  poor?  Is  it  easily 
removed?  Would  it  be  wise  to  purchase 
land  where  it  grows?  e.  m. 

Hardhack  or  steeple-bush,  also  known 
as  _  woolly  meadowsweet,  is  a  native 
Spiraea,  S.  tomentosa.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  in  moist  .meadows  and  swamps,  so  its 
presence  may  be  taken  as  indication  that 
there  is.  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil.  It 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  common 
meadowsweet,  _  Spiraea  latifolia,  which 
prefers  dry  hillside  pastures.  Hardback 
is  a  perennial,  propagating  by  seeds.  The 
yearling  shoots  are  easily  hand-pulled 
when  the  ground  is  soft,  but  if  allowed 
to  persist,  so  that  their  woody  roots  sink 
deep  into  the  soil  they  must  be  grubbed 
out.  [Seeding  may  be  prevented  and  root- 
growth  cheeked  by  close  cutting  in  July 
and  August. 


Transferring  Bees  to  New 
Hives 

I  have  two  swarms  of  bees  in  old- 
tashioned  hives.  Can  they  be  transferred 
to  new  patent  hives?  How  should  I 
proceed  to  do  it  ?  M-  K> 

1  he  quickest  way  to  get  these  bees  into 
movable  frame  hives,  will  be  to  smoke 
them  a  little,  then  turn  the  hive  bottom 
side  up,  then  proceed  to  drive  most  of  the 
bees  up  into  a  box  set  over  the  bottom  of 
the  hive.  This  can  be  done  readily  by 
smoking  the  bees  and  drumming  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  with  a  stick.  When  you 
have  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the 
bees  up  m  the  box,  set  it  to  one  side  and 
proceed  to  cut  the  comb  loose  from  one 
side  of  your  box  hive.  This  you  can  do 
with  a  long  knife  or  a  cold  chisel  and 
hammer,  and  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
combs  of  brood  and  tie  them  in  the 
trames  of  your. movable  frame  hive.  When 
the  combs  are  in  the  new  hive  place  it  on 
the  stand  where  the  old  hive  was,  and 
dump  the  box  of  bees  in  front  and  let 
them  crawl  in.  This  should  be  done 
during  a  honey  flow,  as  there  is  danger 
of  robbers  if  done  during  a  scarcity  of 
honey.  G.  W/B. 


It  is  curious  how  sometimes  question 
and  answer  between  “grown-up”  and 
child  entirely  miss  their  mark.  A  lady 
saying  to  a  little  girl :  “I  hear  you  were 
bor n  in  India  what  part?”  received  the 
somewhat  unexpected  reply :  “Oh  !  all  of 
Rie.” — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

and  Drive  it  Tomorrow 

ANYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GOLD¬ 
EN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL.  It  takes  only  two  or  three  hours 
and  it  dries  overnight.  You  can  paint  the  car 
today  and  drive  it  tomorrow.  Just  follow  di¬ 
rections  and  you  are  sure  of  a  high-class  fin¬ 
ish  that  lasts  longer  than  the  ordinary  10- 
coat  paint  job. 

GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks.  One  coat 
is  all  that’s  needed.  One  quart'will  complete¬ 
ly  paint  small  cars  such  as  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
etc.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes  in  all  colors, 
except  white,  and  costs  only  $3  a  quart.  It 
is  also  an  ideal  paint  for  Trucks,  Tractors 
and  other  farm  implements.  Send  check  or 
money  order  today,  and  state  color  desired,  al¬ 
so  send  $1.65  for  a  pint  of  high-grade  Top- 
Dressing.  IT  DOES  NOT  CRACK.  Dealers  wanted. 

JOHN  DILI,  266  76th  St.,  Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Alfalfa  should  be  your  most  profitable  crop. 
Insure  a  good  stand  with  Idaho-grown  Seed. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 816.00  per  Bn. 

Metcalf’s  Special 

Grimm  Certified,  sealed .  29.50  per  Bn. 

Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  horse.  Car¬ 
ries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
saver.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting.  Free 
trial.  Also  Metal  wheels  for 
any  wagon  gear.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Write  for  catalog. 

CO.  Bor  304  \V  estervllle,  O. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants 


ml  ucpt-ctiiua  dim  ueiuuer  pmnilDp; 

Celery,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Cabbage,  Ite 
Plant,  Pepper  plants  for  July  planting;  Hollyhock,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy  and  6; 
other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer  and 
fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy,  living  outdoors  during 
winter.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalog  free 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  llan.pton  Rays,  N. Y. 


Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market, 

RED  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

83  per  thousand  for  Early  Plants  and  83  per 
thousand  for  Red  and  Danish  Ball  Head  Plants,  F. 

b-  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  1F4 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants  FoXr  «L«?bib<^ 

Cauliflower,  500  for  $2  :  1,000— $3.50  ’ 

HA\  Il>  RODWAY  llurtly,  Delaware 


For  Sale-COW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS 

sste,®s.w'1“  '“iiWg  f&issa 


Millions  Of  Cauliflower,  Turnip 

Also  transplanted  Strawberry, 
Kaspberry  and  other  plants.  Catalogue  free 

i*™  w  Box  2o  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


JL.  J.  FAliM  l<JR 


w  i*i.  r. 


Asst,  colors,  prepaid. 

Dept.  Y  Bristol,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


ALL  SIZES— BEST  B  RADI  OS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiimimmiimiiimiimimmiiiiimiii! 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Two  New  Jersey  Blue  Laws 

My  first  question  is  about  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
in  New  Jersey.  Is  it  done,  and  by  whom? 

The  next  question  is  about  theatrical 
exhibitions  and  “movies”  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  Day  in  New  Jersey.  Is 
it  allowed,  and  if  not,  how  was  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  theaters  for  Sunday  perform¬ 
ances  brought  about,  and  how  long  ago? 

G.  w.  D. 

There  is  an  old  law  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Blue  Daw,  which  prohibits  dancing, 
singing  or  frequenting  of  playhouses  or 
joining  in  sports  on  Sunday.  The  act 
further  provides  the  penalty  for  doing 
any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under  Section 
1  of  the  revised  laws  of  1877  as  set  forth 
in  the  vice  and  morality  act  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  quoted  above. 

The  above  law  has  become  practically 
useless  from  lack  of  enforcement,  and  the 
several  muncipalities  today  regulate  or 
prohibit  movies  and  other  sports  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  question  of  regulating  movies 
is  now  practically  handled  by  the  several 
municipalities,  and  if  the  ordinance  of 
the  municipality  is  complied  with,  there 
is  hardly  ever  any  prosecution  made  for 
the  breaking  of  the  State  law. 

A  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
reference  to  reading  the  Bible  provides  as 
follows : 

“1.  In  each  public  school  class  room  in 
the  State,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholars  therein  assembled,  at  least  five 
verses  from  that  portion  of  the  Holy 
Bible  known  as  the  'Old  Testament  shall 
be  read,  or  caused  to  be  read,  without 
comment,  at  the  opening  of  such  school, 
upon  each  and  every  school  day,  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  thereof  ;  provided,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  general  assemblage  of 
school  classes  at  the  opening  of  such 
school  day,  then  instead  of  such  class 
room  reading,  the  principal  or  teacher  in 
charge  of  such  assemblage  shall  read  at 
least  ‘five  verses  from  said  portion  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  or  cause  same  to  be  read,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  scholars, 
as  herein  directed.” 


Regulating  Child  Labor 

I  also  was  interested  in  Governor 
Hartley’s  telegrams  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Conference  in  New  York,  as  well  as  your 
subscriber,  Wesley  Ray.  Cannot  those 
who  have  no  children  of  their  own  mani¬ 
fest  an  interest  in  children  who  are  to 
become  future  citizens  of  this  country? 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in  fac¬ 
tories  know  the  condition  that  formerly 
obtained  in  them,  and  in  the  sweatshops 
before  outside  organizations  procured  bet¬ 
ter  laws. 

How  about  the  14-year  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania  to  eliminate  child  labor  in 
coal  mines  and  glass  factories  of  that 
■State?  There  (is  no  law  against  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  public  utterance  of  a  Governor 
or  a  coroner,  and  Governor  Hartley,  I 
am  certain,  will  live  long  enough  to 
realize  that  politeness  towards  those  who 
may  differ  from  him  is  a  good  asset  for 
a  public  official.  benj.  f.  seaver. 

New  York. 


A  Deaf  Doctor  Drives  a  Car 

Having  read  your  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  “The  Deaf  as  Auto-driv¬ 
ers,”  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  you  my  experience  as  an  auto  driver. 
First,  I  am  an  oculist  and  aurist  from 
Chicago,  and  have  been  somewhat  deaf 
for  30  years  ;  so  much  so  that  in  a  parlor, 
I  am  out  of  all  pleasure  of  conversations, 
as  it  is  a  quiet  place,  but  when  in  a 
noisy  'place  like  a  railroad  train  or  in  a 
room  where  a  number  of  people  are  talk¬ 
ing,  as  some  social  gathering,  I  hear  very 
well,  indeed.  A  .machine  shop  or  boiler 
factory  are  a  delightful  place  to  me. 

Last  'September  I  purchased  my  first 
auto,  and  I  find  that  while  in  it,  I  hear 
very  well.  Up  to  May  25  I  had  only 
driven  on  country  roads  around  my  sub¬ 
urban  home.  Since  then  my  wife  and 
myself  have  driven  from  Chicago,  through 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Wheeling,  and  all  the  large  cities  to 
Massachusetts.  Have  I  been  a  menace  to 
others?  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  no,  ex¬ 
cept  my  inexperience  as  a  driver  may 
have  been.  What  are  the  facts  in  my 
case?  As  one  correspondent  says,  in  all 
traffic  conditions,  I  depend  when  on  foot, 
on  my  eyes  almost  entirely,  more  from 
habit  than  otherwise,  as  I  hear  very 
well  on  the  streets.  In  my  experience  in 
traffic  driving  through  these  many  cities, 
I  have  experienced  no  trouble  in  Obeying 
the  traffic  rules,  as  I  follow  entirely 
what  I  see,  which  is  a  much  safer  guide 
than  to  depend  on  my  ears,  as  drivers 
with  good  ears  do,  when  they  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  paying  attention  to  something  else. 
Being  deaf  _  I  pay  more  strict  attention 
to  my  driving  than  otherwise.  I  have 
had  no  trouble  hearing  a  warning  whistle 
of  a  “cop”  or  an  autoist  who  desires  to 
pass  me,  because  of  the  noise. 

In  one  city  I  followed  a  load  of  deaf 
mutes  driving  an  auto  and  I  noticed  they 
were  very  careful  drivers  and  seemed  to 


have  better  control  of  driving  than  so 
very  many  careless  good-hearing  drivers. 
They  .had  to  attend  strictly  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  driving,  not  to  something  else. 
They  kept  strictly  to  their  side  of  the 
road,  giving  other  autoists  plenty  of 
room. 

In  my  case,  what  wrong  it  would  be  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasures  I  am  getting 
in  touring  and  getting  about  big  cities 
like  New  York  and  Chicago,  because  of 
my  deficiency,  which  on  the  road  is  full 
as  good  or  better  than  many  others.  I 
hope  my  experienc  may  be  of  some  value 
in  determining  whether  the  deaf  are  a 
menace  or  not. 

CLAjRTC  W.  HAWLEY,  M.  D. 


Uniforms  for  School 
Teachers 

At  a  recent  public  meeting  which  I  at¬ 
tended  and  where  were  gathered  represen¬ 
tatives  of  every  vocation  from  Congress¬ 
men  and  ministers’  wives  to  painters  and 
farmerettes, _  the  question  of  the  great 
cost  of  maintaining  our  present  school 
system  was  very  freely  and  ably  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  none  hit  on  the  cause  and 
remedy  which  is  simply,  I  think,  this : 
Extravagance  in  dress  of  the  teachers 
employed  as  the  cause,  and  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  oblige  them  as  a  remedy,  to 
adopt  uniform  or  regulation  dress,  as 
other  great  institutions  represented  by 
our  best  and  most  intelligent  people  re¬ 
quire  their  employes  to  do. 

This  clean  and  economical  move  would 
affect  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  par¬ 
ents  and  the  world  in  general  in  a  very 
happy  and  profitable  manner.  Having 
resided  a  short  time  where  I  could  ob¬ 
serve  closely  and  mingle  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  instructors  going  to  and  fro 
among  the  central  group  of  school  build¬ 
ings  in  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  I 
often  likened  the  display  of  clothes  worn 
by  rich  and  poor  alike  as  more  befitting  a 
■style  show;  and  listening  to  the  prattle 
of  the  very  youngest  pupils  proved  that 
the  dress  and  adornment  of  the  teachers 
were  the  topic  their  receptive  little  minds 
dwelt  upon  instead  of  the  lessons  they 
found  in  their  books. 

Wouldn’t  a  neat  wool  or  gingham  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs  be  just  as  dignified 
as  crepe  de  chine,  satin-back  crepe,  lace, 
silk  and  satins,  and  mfich  more  suitable 
and  sanitary,  and  what  is  still  better  than 
all,  more  sensible  and  economical? 

Think  of  the  reduction  in  cost  and  the 
freedom  from  worry  it  would  mean  for 
every  member  of  the  staff.  Think,  too,  of 
the  example  a  teacher  clad  In  velvet  or 
satins  .sets  to  the  high  school  girl  from 
a  poor  home.  An  institution  of  learning 
should  prove  itself  in  the  appearance  of 
its  instructors,  as  dwelling  on  wisdom 
rather  than  fine  raiment. 

Truly  the  mania  for  rich  dress  is  the 
root  of  all  our  financial  trouble  (in  the 
schools  and  how  easily  the  school  laws 
could  help  and  adjust  this  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  by  simply  declaring  a  regu¬ 
lation  dress  for  all  their  employes  while 
in  the  school  room.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  nurse  or  railroad  employe  objecting 
to  their  uniform?  I  never  did.  They 
realize  fully  that  it  not  only  saves  them 
useless  worry  over  dress,  but  sets  a 
stamp  of  vocational  efficiency  upon  their 
person  they  would  never  have  in  the  rich¬ 
est  brocade  or  lace  or  broadcloth. 

C.  S.  w. 


These  Officious  Inspectors 

Just  now  I  am  intehested  in  the  gipsy 
moth ;  as  it  looks  to  me,  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease  ;  an  army  of  young 
men  leasurely  walking  over  your .  crops 
looking  for  'the  moths.  I  asked  one  if  he 
ever  found  any.  He  said,  “No,  the 
nearest  to  this  place  is  Colchester,  we 
found  a  few.”  Then  I  asked  why  so  many 
were  looking  in  a  territory  where  they 
had  never  found  any.  They  answered, 
“Why  we  have  to  be  kept  busy,  don’t  we, 
so  next  Fall  we  can  look  for  clusters  of 
eggs.”  Well,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
this  was  looked  into,  and  lay  off  spong¬ 
ing  on  the  State. 

I  know  the  sentiments  of  our  President, 
also  the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  They 
are  on  the  level,  and  are  trying  to  keep 
taxes  down,  and  we  all  should  help.  If 
these  “bug  men”  (as  they  call  them¬ 
selves)  should  want  to  combat  the  hum¬ 
ble  cutworm,  tent  caterpillar,  potato  bug, 
etc.,  it  would  be  different.  They  go  about 
their  business  in  a  way  that  makes  me 
think  of  an  incident  that  happened  in  the 
Trenton  watch  factory,  years  ago.  We 
had  Mr.  S.  T.  J.  Byam  for  superintend¬ 
ent.  Our  janitor  was  Mr.  Ball  ;  he  had 
a  helper  we  called  Billy,  a  strutting, 
pompous,  conceited  little  fellow.  One  day 
the  janitor  came  through  the  office.  The 
superintendent  said,  “Ball,  what  are  you 
doing?”  He  replied,  “Nothing  just  now, 
Mr.  Byam.  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
done?”  Then  in  a  short  time  in  came 
hustling  little  Billy,  very  (pompous.  Su¬ 
perintendent  said,  “Billy,  what  are  vou 
doing?”  and  he  replied,  “Helping  Bali.” 

Connecticut.  r.  f.  d. 


Colt  light  says 

“'welcome'"  too  / 


COLT  LIGHT  in  your  home 
when  your  neighbors  call 
adds  its  greeting  to  yours.  Its 
silent  welcome  is  as  warm  as 
yours. 

Today  more  than  125,000 
farm  homes  glow  with  the  wel¬ 
come  of  Colt  Light.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  use  have  proved 
it  the  most  practical  farm  light 
plant.  Your  home,  too,  can 
help  you  welcome  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  if  you  will  in¬ 
stall  Colt  Light. 

The  cost  of  a  Colt  Light 
plant  is  little  in  comparison 
with  the  convenience  and 


comfort  it  brings  you.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
An  average  of  two  or  three 
fillings  of  Union  Carbide  and 
water  each  year  is  all  the  at¬ 
tention  it  requires.  Colt  Light 
is  sunlight,  man-made  from 
carbide  gas. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
big  two  hundred  pound  capacity 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  you.  Union  Carbide  is 
always  uniform.  World’s  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is  always 
packed  in  blue-and-gray  drums. 


fV rite  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  Bt  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  BC  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


* 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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By  all  the  rules  of  business  and  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  common  sense  I 
should  have  been  at  home  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  'field,  or  beside  a  cherry  tree.  The 
fruit  was  ripening  and  customers  were 
clamoring  for  it.  A  crowd  .of  robins, 
starlings  and  other  feathered  thieves 
were  stealing  the  cherries  faster  than  we 
could  pick  them.  Surely,  'by  all  practical 
rules,  or,  if  I  were  to  follow  my  own 
advice,  I  should  have  been  on  the  job — 
instead  of  running  away  and  leaving  it 
for  the  girls  to  manage.  Yet  if  we  tell 
the  truth  I  was  200  miles  from  the  job — 
up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Massachus¬ 
etts,  perched  on  a  block  of  concrete  on 
the  hot  side  of  a  warm  valley  watching 
a  baseball  game !  Perhaps  you  have  never 
seen  one  of  these  deep  'New  England 
valleys.  It  seems  as  if  at  the  beginning 
some  mighty  hand  laid  a  ring  of  stones 
in  the  mud  and  then  stirred  up  the  soft 
soil  with  a  gigantic  finger,  plastering  a 
thin  rind  of  it  over  the  stones  and  leaving 
a  hollow  in  the  center.  One  stone  at 
each  side  was  taken  out  to  permit  the 
water  to  pass  through.  Or  perhaps  at 
first  there  was  a  mud  pond,  such  as  a 
little  child  might  make  beside  a  brook. 
Then  the  water  'broke  through  and  left 
bare  ground  in  the  valley,  with  a  little 
river  dancing  along  through  it.  It  was 
good  soil,  for  all  the  richness  of  the  hills 
which  could  be  leached  out  had  been  set¬ 
tled  out  of  the  water  so  that  grass  and 
trees  sprang  up,  and  as  they  died  added 
strength  to  the  soil.  The  thin  rind  of 
mud  plastered  over  the  rocks  was  not 
deep  enough  to  make  farm  land,  but  na¬ 
ture  would  not  let  it  stand  idle,  so  there 
came  up  a  thick  mat  of  scrub  oaks  and 
dwarf  pines.  These  fought  for  existence, 
and  the  stronger  survived  and  covered  the 
rocks,  so  that  they  now  stand  about  the 
valley — dark  blue  hills  with  the  light  and 
shade  playing  over  them  as  the  clouds 
float  by. 

:J:  jJ:  :}c  :}s  He 

When  the  white  men  moved  back  from 
the  seashore  the  more  adventurous  of 
them  worked  up  the  streams  and  found 
these  sheltered  valleys.  Here  was  where 
the  real  New  England  started.  Down  at 
the  coast  line  men  were  narrowed  down 
and  held  in  restraint.  They  came  across 
the  water  in  order  that  they  might  be 
free,  and  then  after  a  taste  of  this  free¬ 
dom  established  a  form  of  government 
that  was  more  tyrannical  than  any  they 
had  run  away  from.  The  men  who  came 
out  among  these  hills  were  afflicted  with 
the  first  cases  of  western  fever — the  de¬ 
sire  for  life  on  the  frontier  which  has  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  wonder  that  these 
adventurous  spirits  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  boys  and  girls  at  home,  for 
any  boy  with  pioneer  blood  in  him  will 
always  be  wondering  what  the  world  has 
to  offer  him  on  the  other  side  of  these 
hills.  In  early  times  the  people  of  this 
valley  and  others  like  it  produced  all  their 
food  and  clothing.  Today  fully  90  per 
cent  of  it  comes  from  other  sections — 
some  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  seems 
to  me  like  a  good  location  for  a  college 
— where  a  student  may  realize  that  life 
is  only  a  long  series  of  hills — most  of 
them  rock  and  scrub  oak.  About  all  the 
hills  of  life  are  good  for  are  to  make  the 
pioneer  climb  and  then  give  him  a  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land  which  is  ever  far  on 
ahead.  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  reputation  of 
Moses  that  he  never  reached  the  prom¬ 
ised  land.  The  chances  are  that  he  would 
have  regarded  the  end  of  his  journey, 
had  he  finally  reached  it,  as  an  easy  chair 
in  which  he  was  to  sit  and  grow  fat  and 
lazy.  The  early  settlers  in  this  valley 
found  no  easy  chair.  Life  was  full  of 
hustle  and  danger.  They  had  to  fight 
for  their  land,  for  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  were  also  after  it.  The  French  had 
great  dreams  of  empire.  They  wanted 
control  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  valleys  and  the  strip  df  lakes  and 
river  down  through  the  center  of  the 
country.  Out  of  the  north  they  came 
and  fought  for  the  land.  On  this  hot 
.Tune  day  another  band  had  come  out  of 
the  North.  They  came  with  baseball,  bat 
and  mitt  and  mask  • —  instead  of  the 
tomahawk  and  rifle  of  old  days.  From 
my  hot  perch  on  the  concrete  I  could  see 
across  the  field  an  Indian  sitting  on  the 
bench  with  these  ball  players.  We  usual¬ 
ly  picture  an  Indian  as  some  tall  gigan¬ 
tic  figure  clothed  chiefly  in  a  long  blanket 
and  a  scowl,  but  this  man  did  not  seem 
to  run  true  to  form  except  in  color.  He 
looked  like  a  mild  little  man.  His  grand¬ 
father  may  have  had  the  stern,  piercing 
eye  that  Cooper  speaks  of,  but  this  man 
wore  a  pair  of  spectacles  like  the  most 
prosaic  paleface.  He  sat  there  swinging 
a  bat  as  his  ancestors  had  doubtless 
swung  a  tomahawk,  and  there  was  a  rip¬ 
ple  over  liis  shoulders  that  boded  ill  for 
any  paleface  pitcher  as  he  -walked  up  to 

the  home  plate. 

$  *  #  ♦  $ 

I  had  come  up  into  this  valley  to  see  a 
baseball  game  in  which  one  of  the  Hope 
Farm  boys  was  to  pitch,  but  as  I  sat  on 
that  hot  concrete  waiting  for  the  game 
to  begin  my  mind  wandered  far  away 
from  base  hits  or  wild  pitches.  I  thought 


that  this  valley  must  be  much  like  that 
one  at  Cuzco,  Peru,  where  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  battles  in  the  world’s 
history  was  fought.  The  'Spaniards  had 
conquered  the  Peruvians — and  then  fell 
out  among  themselves.  The  two  factions 
fought  for  the  mastery.  The  battle  took 
place  on  a  level  plain  surrounded  by 
high  hills — much  like  the  hills  surround¬ 
ing  this  college  town.  And  these  hills 
Avere  crowded  with  native  Peruvians — 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
come  to  see  their  masters’  fight,  and  had 
sworn  a  great  oath  that  they  would  fall 
upon  the  white  men  after  the  fight  and 
regain  their  freedom.  They  saw  the  bat¬ 
tle,  but  after  it  was  over  they  lacked  the 
courage  to  strike  the  blow  and  thus  lost 
their  freedom  forever.  Then  Parkman 
tells  of  a  battle  up  in  this  country  which 
was  remarkable.  In  one  of  these  New 
England  valleys,  perhaps  right  where 
this  baseball  diamond  stands,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  built  a  fort  or  stockade  as  an  out¬ 
post.  It  was  besieged  by  a  band  of 
French  and  Indians.  They  had  a  savage 
fight.  Sitting  there  in  the  sunlight  I 
could  shut  my  eyes  and  vision  it.  Final¬ 
ly  a  Frenchman  came  out  of  the  woods 
carrying  a  ramroad  with  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  to  it  like  a  flag.  He  offered 
to  exchange  the  plunder  which  his  gang 
had  stolen  for  10  bushels  of  corn !  I 


excuses.  There  were  all  sorts  of  fan¬ 
tastic  costumes  in  this  parade — one  class 
wore  night  caps — another  long  flaring 
robes  of  brown.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the 
college  spirit — kept  under  chains  during 
most  of  the  year,  but  set  free  here  where 
there  was  no  one  to  ridiiiale  or  complain. 
Probably  this  fooling  and  capering  did 
these  dignified  men  more  good  than  all 
the  medicine  they  took  last  year.  Finally 
the  tumult  died  away.  One  of  the  um¬ 
pires  brushed  off  the  home  plate  once 
more  and  roared: 

'‘Ploy  ball!” 

One  of  the  men  from  that  college  from 
up  the  Connecticut  River  came  up,  swing¬ 
ing  his  bat,  Avhile  down  on  “the  mound”  one 
of  the  Hope  Farm  boys  stood  and  studied 
him  a  moment  before  throwing  the  ball. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Old  Breed  of  Yankee 
Farmers 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  (Mass.)  Farmers'  Bulletin,  J.  II.  Put¬ 
nam  tells  the  Avorld  something  about 
John  J.  Greenough,  who  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  old-time  Yankee  farmers  we  read 
about  now  and  then.  These  men  heeded 
the  injunction  to  “make  your  head  save 
your  heels.”  They  Avere  ingenious  and 
knew  how  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
work,  and  everything  they  touched  turned 
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imagine  they  piled  up  this  plunder  under 
that  big  tree  off  there  by  third  base.  It 
was  a  goodly  pile  of  stuff,  and  those  farm¬ 
ers  inside  the  fort  needed  it,  but  they  re¬ 
fused,  and  held  out  for  the  prisoners, 
which  the  Indians  were  holding  back  in 
the  woods.  For  those  Yankees  know  the 
value  of  a  man  to  America.  Off  to  the 
left,  through  the  trees,  one  could  see  the 
spires  on  several  of  the  college  buildings 
pointing  up  to  the  sky.  The  college  ought 
to  be  somewhat  like  that  old  fort — or 
more  than  an  outpost  for  education. 
Those  who  defend  it  and  maintain  it 
should  stand  forever  for  the  true  value 
of  a  man — and  put  it  above  any  material 
possession.  Some  of  the  old  fellows  may 
feel  that  this  man  value  has  depreciated 
of  late  years,  but  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  the 
past  generation  could  handle  the  future 
as  well  as  the  coming  generation  can ! 
But  two  blue-clad  men  walked  out  on  the 
field.  One  of  them  took  a  little  broom 
out  of  his  pocket  and  swept  off  the  home 
plate.  That  Indian  on  the  opposite  bench 
took  a  firmer  grip  on  his  bat.  The  game 
is  to  start. 

*  -c  *  ❖  ❖ 

Suddenly  there  came  a  burst  of  music 
far  down  the  road,  and  flashes  of  color  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  trees — white,  red, 
brown  and  purple.  It  was  not  a  com¬ 
pany  of  ghosts,  French  or  British  sol¬ 
diers  or  Indians  come  to  review  the 
scene  of  their  conflict,  but  a  great  army 
of  “old  boys”  come  back  for  “commence¬ 
ment.”  They  came  marching  down  the 
road  on  into  the  ball  field — headed  by  a 
bagpipe  band.  We  have  some  rather 
strict  laws  now  to  regulate  advertising, 
and  one  must  be  very  careful  what  he 
says  about  himself  or  his  wares.  These 
kilted  men  who  marched  with  bare  knees 
blowing  into  those  bagpipes  until  a  blind 
man  would  think  some  huge  swarm  of 
bees  were  coming  were  supposed  to  be 
Highlanders,  but  from  their  appearance 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  real  Scotchman 
in  the  group.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
half  the  soldiers  in  the  so-called  High¬ 
land  regiment  are.  Irishmen.  At  any 
rate  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  march¬ 
ing  behind  them  came  a  great  army  of 
graduates.  One  group — the  class  of  1900 
— elderly,  dignified  men — all  Avore  pxirple 
coats.  At  home,  these  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  money  kings,  would 
have  been  far  too  dignified  to  appear  in 
this  way.  The  members  of  another  class 
were  all  dressed  in  blue  overalls  and 
straw  hats  to  represent  farmers.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  call  to  go  and  labor  in  the  hay 
field  would  have  found  them  all  making 


more  or  less  to  gold — through  industry 
and  good  judgment. 

When  John  J.  Greenough  was  a  young 
man  selling  books  in  Ohio  in  a  cheese 
country  he  became  much  interested  in  the 
cheese  business,  and  after  giving  up  his 
bee1!  he  tried  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
He  found  this  took  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  he  finally  sold  it  at  8c  a  lb.  which 
paid  him  more  than  butter  would  have  at 
that  time,  but  he  never  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment.  His  old  friend,  Judd,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  Jex-seys  if  he  was 
going  to  make  butter,  which  was  his  next 
venture  and  so  he  purchased  a  Jersey 
bull  for  $50.  This  was  in  the  sixties. 
For  many  years  after  he  kept  Jersey  bulls 
often  working  them  in  pairs  on  the  farm. 
His  wife  proved  a  very  superior  butter- 
maker  and  he  secured  a  special  trade  in 
Holyoke.  In  the  middle  eighties  his 
wife’s  health  gave  out  and  he  was  unable 
to  make  butter  any  longer.  Also  about 
this  time  a  serious  attack  of  abortion 
about  ruined  his  herd.  He  was  milking 
then  about  30  c-oavs  and  he  tried  to  sell 
out,  but  was  unable  to  satisfactorily  mar¬ 
ket  bis  stock,  so  he  sought  a  market  for 
his  cream.  Someone  told  him  that  it  Avas 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  but 
he  had  never  seen  any  but  once  or  twice, 
and  didn’t  realize  there  could  be  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  it.  He  however  went  to  Boston 
and  visited  every  ice  cream  maker  in  the 
city.  He  found  there  was  a  market  for 
the  cream  but  the  ice  cream  men  were 
sure  it  couldn’t  be  sent  to  Boston  and 
arrive  sweet  enough  for  use.  He  came 
back  discouraged,  but  finding  no  market 
he  decided  to  make  another  try,  and  this 
time  found  a  man  who  would  buy  the 
cream,  provided  he  could  deliver  it  sweet. 
He  went  to  a  tin  shop  and  had  a  can 
made  which  held  10  gallons.  This  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  hair  felt  and  then 
set  inside  of  another  tin  can.  With  this 
he  shipped  cream  to  Boston,  having  it 
arrive  in  perfect  condition  for  many 
years.  He  developed  a  large  trade  for 
cream  and  finally  took  a  contract  to  furn¬ 
ish  20  jugs  of  cream  daily  to  a  Boston 
party.  To  do  this  he  purchased  cream 
from  surrounding  towns  and  developed 
a  very  profitable  business. 

He  got  his  idea  of  a  felt-covered  can 
for  keeping  the  milk  cool  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  had  earlier.  A  fad  for  steam 
cooking  stock  feed  started  and  he  built  a 
boiler  which  he  placed  in  the  kitchen  to 
produce  steam  and  from  this  ran  a  lead 
pipe  some  75  feet  to  the  barn,  where  the 
steam  entered  the  bottom  of  a  large  box, 
into  this  was  cut  corn  stover,  straw  and 


poor  hay  with  a  sprinkling  of  good  hay 
and  a  little  bran  and  meal,  tramped  hard, 
covered,  and  the  steam  turned  on  hard  at 
the  bottom.  This  was  supposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  palatable,  economical  and 
nutritious  ration.  He  found  that  when 
the  steam  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  it 
was  more  water  than  steam  so  he  built 
a  box  around  this  and  packed  it  with  felt 
as  the  sfeam  pipes  are  packed  with  as¬ 
bestos  in  these  days.  Steam  cooking  feeil 
did  not  prove  a  very  satisfactory  pro¬ 
ject  however. 

_  Mr.  Greenough  introduced  the  first 
silo  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He 
took  a  half  acre  of  corn,  dug  a  hole  an  the 
ground,  boarded  around  it,  weighted  the 
corn  heavily  with  stone  and  early  the 
next  Spring  opened  the  silo.  The  cows 
at  first  would  not  eat  it  but  soon  learned 
to,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  the  next  Spring  he  planted 
20  acres  of  ensilage  for  them.  For  many 
years  he  raised  30  acres  of  ensilage  corn 
every  year. 

While  in  the  pickle  business  he  started 
manufacturing  horseradish  that  is  horse¬ 
radish.  For  the  first  10  years  he  sold  to 
retailers,  but  for  many  years  now  has 
furnished  only  to  the  wholesale  trade.  He 
gave  up  the  manufacture  of  pickles  and 
sold  cucumbers  salted,  being  the  father 
of  the  salted  cucumber  business  in  this 
section. 

To  return  to  his  father,  who  came  to 
Deerfield  to  raise  apples,  he  and  his  boys 
dug,  trees  from  the  pastures  and  fence 
rows  and  planted  them.  These  in  time  he 
grafted.  They  did  so  well  that  in  1854  he 
went  to  Boston  witli  a  load  of  70  barrels 
of  apples  to  sell.  He  was  so  excited  over 
this  venture  that  he  forgot  he  had  the 
money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  freight 
and  proceeded  to  borrow  it  from  a  friend. 
Illustrating  the  developing  and  market¬ 
ing  apples,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nobody  at  this  time  thought  of  picking 
apples ;  they  were  shaken  from  the  tree, 
picked  up  and  put  into  a  dump  cart, 
dumped  into  a  heap  in  the  yard,  and 
those  Avhich  were  not  too  bruised  to  be 
of  any  A'alue  were  put  into  the  barrels  to 
be  shipped  to  Boston.  After  John  took 
over  the  farm,  lie  planted  a  2*4^ acre  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  This  was  in  the  Spring  of 
’65  and  he  was  setting  this  orchard  when 
the  news  came  that  Lincoln  was  shot. 
This  orchard  gave  a  crop  in  seven  years 
and  one  year  he  picked  seven  cars  of  ap¬ 
ples  off  from  the  2% -acre  orchard.  They 
were  set  too  thickly,  however,  being  25 
ft.  by  25  ft.  In  later  years  this  orchard 
fell  a  victim  to  the  dehorning  craze.  It 
had  grown  so  high  and  tangled  and  had 
to  be  so  severely  cut  that  it  sunsealded 
very  easily  and  failed  to  make  a  good  re¬ 
covery.  In  spite  of  this  many  of  the 
trees  are  bearing  good  crops  of  apples. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  four  times 
fire  has  destroyed  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Green- 
ough’s  labors,  85  finds  him  as  optimistic 
and  progressive  as  any  young  man.  He 
keeps  from  two  to  five  men  this  time  of 
the  year  working  over  a  campaign  to  na¬ 
tionalize  his  horseradish.  The  price  is 
the  same  in  San  Francisco  as  in  Boston. 
Last  year  he  was  in  our  office  interested 
in  .  developing  a  white  clover  pasture. 
This  year  several  of  our  younger  farmers 
have  begun  to  ask  questions  about  this 
same  project.  Few  men  have  been  pio¬ 
neers  in  so  many  branches  of  farming. 


Protecting  Peas  from 
Sparrows 

On  page  919  I  read  an  article  by 
J.  H.  Tullis,  Maryland,  asking  if  any 
reader  can  help  him  to  protect  peas  from 
sparrows.  Am  writing  to  tell  him  what 
I  always  saw  my  father  do  with  his  in 
the  old  country.  I  am  English  born  and 
lived  there  for  very  many  years,  until 
I  married  an  American.  His  garden  al¬ 
ways  produced  wonderful  crops  of  peas, 
beans,  etc.  His  method  was  this:  Just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  began  to  show 
signs  of  breaking  he  would  get  four  or 
five  small  sticks,  strong  ones,  and  put 
them  Vi-in.  apart  each  end  of  the  row. 
If  row  wasi  too  long  he  would  put  some 
in  betAveen,  and  then  get  txvo  or  three 
spools  of  thread,  not  white  but  black  or 
brown,  or  the  color  of  the  ground,  then 
draw  the  thread  across  from  stick  to 
stick.  This  must  be'  pulled  tight,  then 
just  as  soon  as  the  sparrows  touch  it, 
they  will  fly  away.  Put  one  thread  right 
over  the  line  of  peas  and  two  or  three 
each  side,  so  the  birds  cannot  get  under¬ 
neath  and  keep  these  stubs  and  thread  in, 
until  the  peas  haA^e  grown  too  large  for 
the  birds  to  pull  and  the  blossoms  are 
gone.  I  have  seen  these  methods  used 
on  both  early  and  late  peas,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  had  wonderful  crops  of  peas.  A 
few  thin  strips  of  rags  tied  here  and 
there  on  the  lines  of  thread  will  help 
wonderfully  for  these  blow  in  the  wind 
and  frighten  the  birds.  Sticks  must  be 
put  in  deep  enough  so  dogs  and  cats 
cannot  scratch  them  up.  It  seems  a  lot 
in  writing  but  the  extra  trouble  is  worth 
it  in  the  crop  produced.  On  a  field  of 
peas  this  method  would  not  do  as  it 
would  take  too  much  labor,  but  I  note 
that  Mr.  Tullis  has  a  village  garden, 
therefore  it  Avould  be  easy  to  carry  out. 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  av.  Reynolds. 


Con  :  “The  radio  aauII  never  take  the 
place  of  newspapers.”  Denser:  “Why?” 
Con  :  “You  can’t  start  a  fire  with  a  radio 
set.” — Science  and  Invention. 
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That  Cortland  County  Cow  Scandal 


The  end  of  the  investigation  into  the 
fraudulent  and  criminal  practices  of 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  cattle  dealers, 
through  whom  a  large  number 
culin  tested  and  reacting  cattle  escaped 
death  and  found  places  upon  dairy  farms, 
is  not  in  sight  as  this  is  written.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  June  7,  Go  cows  bearing 
the  capital  “T”  brand  which  means 
tested  and  found  tubercular  were  shipped 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  to  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  for 
slaughter.  Of  these,  20  were  classed  as 
“tankers”  after  having  been  killed ;  that 
is,  they  were  found  so  badly  diseased  as 
to  be  unfit  in  any  part  for  food.  It  may 
be  presumed  that,  in  this  shipment,  the 
State  authorities  believed  that  they  had 
included  practically  all  of  the  branded 
cattle  that  have  made  Central  New  York 
the  center  of  interest  in  agricultural  cir¬ 
cles  during  the  past  few  weeks,  since  this 
is  about  the  number  of  cows  that  they 
have  frequently  stated  to  have  illegally 
escaped  slaughter  and  found  their  way 
back  to  dairy  farms  in  the  State. 

I'f  this  has  really  been  the  belief  of 
State  officials,  developments  following 
the  slaughter  of  the  65  must  have  come 
as  a  rude  shock  to  them,  for  other  brand¬ 
ed  cows  continue  to  be  found  upon  more 
or  less  remote  farms  and  there  are  credi¬ 
ble  reports  of  large  numbers  of  branded 
and  buried  carcasses  coming  to  light  in 
woods  and  other  secluded  places.  While 
officials  are  naturally  loath  to  give  out 
information  during  the  progress  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  men  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  developments  in  the  matter 
state  that,  up  to  the  third  week  in  June, 
burial  places  of  38  such  cattle  have  been 
found.  It  is  said  that  16  were  found  in 
one  place  upon  an  abandoned  farm,  that 
a  certain  manure  pile  held  the  carcasses 
of  four  and  another  the  mutilated  bodies 
of  nine.  It  is  locally  reported,  too,  that 
approximately  22  branded  cattle  have 
been  found  alive  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  first  65,  though'  I  was  told  by  an 
official  that  this  number  was  three.  It  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  clandestinely 
buried  cows  exceeds  that  of  those  found 
alive,  estimates  which,  however,  can  yet 
be  only  estimates,  placing  that  number 
as  high  as  150. 

From  what  has  already  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  no  one 
knows  the  extent  to  which  the  illegal 
sale  of  tested  and  reacting  cattle  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  or  the  extent  to  which  other 
irregular  and  unlawful  practices  have 
found  a  place  in  the  State’s  efforts  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  from  its  dairy 
herds.  Few  in  position  to  know  attempt 
to  deny  that,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  deceit  and  fraud,  a  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  generally  characterized  as  “rotten” 
has  existed  in  places,  some  of  which  are 
now  being  uncovered.  The  extent  of  the 
task  which  the  State  has  undertaken  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  a  high  official  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department  estimates  the  probable 
number  of  tubercular  cattle  in  one  coun¬ 
ty,  Cortland,  at  10,000,  while  another, 
equally  well  informed,  places  this  num¬ 
ber  at  not  less  than  13,000,  and  this  coun¬ 
ty  one  by  no  means  exceptional  in  its 
proportion  of  tubercularly  infected  cattle 
and  far  short  of  several  other  counties  in 
its  total  of  dairy  herds.  If,  as  veterinary 
authorities  teach,  and  as  the  State  has 
accepted  as  demonstratedly  true,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  public 
health  that  cows  reacting  to  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  be  removed  from  the  sources  of 
the  public  milk  supply,  it  staggers  one  to 
contemplate  what  must  be  done  before  the 
State’s  program  is  completed.  It  is  al¬ 
together  probable  also  that  the  general 
public  would  be  staggered  by  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  to  it  if  it  had  any  con¬ 
ception  of  what  is  being  undertaken.  It 
should  realize  this  sufficiently  well,  at 
least,  to  demand  that  the  work  be  made 
free  and  kept  free  from  chicanery. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  officials 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Department 
have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
uncover  the  frauds  in  Cortland  County. 
They  have  been  aided  in  their  search  by 
investigators  from  other  sources.  There 
is  some  question  now  as  to  whether  this 


division  of  labor  lias  been  attended  by 
wholly  desirable  consequences.  The  seem¬ 
ingly  inevitable  clash  between  opposing 
has  evidently  occurred 
and  charges  of  attempting  to  make  politi¬ 
cal  capital  out  of  the  investigation  are 
freely  heard.  Newspapers  are  featuring 
the  political  aspects  of  the  case  and  what 
should  be  an  absolutely  unbiased  and 
non-partisan  effort  to  not  only  punish 
local  violators  of  the  law  but  to  make  it 
impossible  that  such  violations  should 
continue  under  the  eyes  of  those  charged 
with  administering  the  agricultural  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State  bids  fair  to  be  made  a 
pawn  in  the  ever  present  political  game 
that  goes  on  openly, 'or  behind  the  scenes, 
wherever  large  public  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned.  M.  B.  D. 


Stocking  a  Fish  Pond 

I  'have  finished  making  a  pond  on  my 
premises  60  ft.  long,  7  ft.  wide,  3 y2  ft. 
deep;  spring  water  supplies  same  all  the 
year  round.  I  would  like  a  little  advice 
as  to  utilizing  same  to  raise  fish ;  bass 
for  preference.  What  is  the  proper  time 
to  place  spawn?  Where  can  I  buy  spawn, 
as  it  is  for  our  own  use?  Quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  space  mentioned?  E.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

When  we  speak  of  “artificial  propaga¬ 
tion”  of  black  bass  we  mean  something 
entirely  different  from  the  artificial  prop¬ 
agation  of  such  fish  as  salmon  or  trout. 
In  the  case  of  salmon,  trout  and  most 
other  game  fish  the  eggs  are  taken  from 
the  “ripe”  female,  fertilized  with  milt 
from  a  “ripe”  male  and  placed  in  suit¬ 
able  troughs  or  jars  until  they  hatch. 
Then  the  young  fish  may  be  “planted” 
at  once  or  held  until  a  later  time.  When 
first  hatched  the  young  fish  is  attached 
to  a  mass  of  yolk  from  the  egg,  which 
may  be  much  larger  than  itself.  This 
furnishes  food  until  it  has  gained  strength 
to  hunt  its  own  food.  Fish  culturists 
plant  some  fish  as  soon  as  hatched. 
Others,  called  “fry,”  are  planted  about 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  feed.  Others 
are  kept  at  the  hatchery  until  the  end  of 
the  first  Summer  and  planted  as  “finger- 
lings.”  Very  few  fish  are  kept  at  the 
hatcheries  until  the  second  Summer  be¬ 
fore  being  planted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  the  eggs  or 
milt  from  black  bass  or  our  sunfishes,  so 
they  cannot  be  hatched  in  the  same  way 
as  trout  eggs.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  furnish  the  parent  bass  with  suit¬ 
able  places  in  the  breeding  ponds,  and  let 
them  raise  their  young  in  their  own  way. 
When  the  breeding  season  approaches, 
each  male  selects  a  certain  part  of  the 
pond  bottom,  clears  away  everything  that 
does  not  belong  there,  and  defends  it 
against  all  comers.  Next  he  persuades 
a  female  or  several  females  to  lay  eggs  in 
the  “nest”  he  has  prepared.  When  the 
eggs  have  been  provided  the  females  as 
well  as  all  intruders  are  driven  away  and 
the  male  takes  his  station  over  the  nest, 
fanning  it  with  his  fins  to  produce  a  cur¬ 
rent  over  the  eggs.  When  the  eggs  hatch, 
the  male  guards  the  young  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves. 

When  the  broods  break  up  and  the 
young  scatter,  it  is  time  to  take  out  the 
parent  fish,  because  they  will  eat  their 
own  offspring  as  quickly  as  any  other 
morsel.  One  fish  considerably  larger  than 
the  rest  is  quite  enough  to  destroy  a 
whole  season’s  crop  of  bass  fry. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen,  or  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to 
attempt  to  stock  a  pond  by  planting 
spawn.  Eggs  in  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  may  be  purchased  from  deal¬ 
ers  in  such  things,  and  many  hundred 
thousands  of  eyed  eggs  of  various  species 
are  sold  to  hatcheries  every  year,  but 
none  is  planted  in  that  condition.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  game  fish  are  planted  either  as 
fry  or  fingerlings.  Only  very  few  species 
are  put  out  as  soon  as  hatched.  Bass 
are  planted  at  three  stages ;  as  fry,  as 
fingerlings  and  as  breeding  adults.  Breed¬ 
ers  are  usually  planted  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  they  can  be  secured.  Spawn¬ 
ing  occurs  sometime  from  the  last  of 
April  to  the  first  of  July,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  other 
conditions.  The  broods  break  up  in  a 
few  weeks  and  the  fry  are  planted  then. 
Fingerlings  are  planted  about  the  end  of 
the  first  season’s  growth.  Tn  the  case  of 
the  new  pond  mentioned  it  would  seem 
much  wiser  to  plant  fingerlings,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  pond  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to 
“season.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  many 
fish  to  suggest  for  the  pond  mentioned. 
If  put  into  the  new  pond  before  it  has 
had  time  to  be  stocked  with  food,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  get  all  their  food  from  the  pond, 
a  few  hundred  bass  would  mostly  eat  each 
other  up,  and  the  few  survivors  would 
then  practically  stop  growing.  If  it  is 
intended  to  provide  all  the  food  needed, 
the  pond  might  support  ten  thousand  fry 
or  half  that  many  fingerlings  for  a  time. 
If  five  thousand  fry  were  put  in  the  pond 
and  left  alone,  it  would  be  found  in  a 
short  time  that  some  of  them  had  made 
a  very  great  growth.  Next,  it  would  be 


noticed  that  there  were  not  nearly  so 
many  fish  in  the  pond.  Where  fish  cul¬ 
turists  hold  bass  or  other  game  fish,  but 
especially  bass,  through  the  Summer  they 
have  to  keep  sorting  them  to  keep  those 
in  one  pond  all  the  same  size  to  prevent 
cannibalism.  Write  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
list  of  breeders  of  fish  for  stocking  near 
you. 

In  the  case  under  discussion,  I  should 
suggest  stocking  the  pond  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  kind  of  water  plants  that 
grow  in  ponds  where  bass  grow  naturally. 
Then  wait  until  as  late  in  the  Summer  as 
possible  before  putting  in  any  fish.  Some 
suggest  working  a  fairly  heavy  coating 
of  manure,  with  some  bonemeal  added, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pond  before  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  then  letting  the  pond 
stand  a  year  before  putting  in  fish.  This 
will  give  it  a  chance  to  be  heavily  stocked 
with  some  of  the  creatures  on  which  the 
young  fish  live.  A  perfectly  new  pond 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  place  to  hold 
fish  until  it  has  a  chance  to  establish  a 
balance  in  the  different  kinds  of  creatures 
living  there. 

If  it  is  intended  to  raise  fish  for  food 
in  so  small  a  pond,  it  will,  naturally,  be 
necessary  to  furnish  most  of  the  food 
that  they  eat.  The  pond  mentioned  has 
420  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  A  hundred  bass 
of  good  size  would  be  crowded  in  such  a 
place  and  would  need  to  have  a  large  part 
of  their  food  come  from  some  other  place 
than  the  pond.  Five  or  six  pairs  would 
raise  many  more  young  each  year  than 
would  be  needed  to  maintain  the  stock. 

ALFRED  c.  WEED. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — ‘Senator  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette  died  at  Washington,  June  18, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Primrose,  Wis.,  in  1855,  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  studied  law,  and  en¬ 
tered  politics  in  1880  as  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Dane  County.  He  entered  Con¬ 
gress  in  1884,  became  Governor  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  1901  being  re-elected  to  three 
terms,  and  was  re-elected  as  Senator  for 
four  terms.  His  best-known  constructive 
work  in  the  Senate  was  the  La  Follette 
seamen’s  law,  granting  privileges  to 
American  seamen  and  requiring  measures 
for  their  health,  comfort  and  protection. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Finance,  Interstate  Commerce  and  Man¬ 
ufactures  committees,  and  was  active  in 
the  framing  of  all  tariff  and  tax  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  the  Harding  Administration  he 
opposed  the  F  or  d  n  ey  -iMcO  u  m  be  r  tariff 
and  the  internal  tax  revision  law.  He 
was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  in  1908  and  subsequent  years. 

Every  Sunday  from  June  19  until  Au¬ 
gust  23  will  be  a  day  of  rest  for  A.  W. 
McCall  of  Miami,  Fla.  He  was  sentenced 
to  10  days  in  jail  for  reckless  driving  of 
an  automobile  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  but  because  he  had  a  family, 
Judge  C.  T.  Hoffman  decided  he  must 
serve  his  sentence  on  10  consecutive  >Sun- 
days. 

The  leasing  of  Teapot  Dome  to  Harry 
F.  Sinclair  and  his  Mammoth  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  was  upheld  June  19  by  Federal 
Judge  T.  Blake  Kennedy,  who  rendered 
his  decision  in  the  annulment  suit 
brought  by  the  Government.  Directly 
after  the  reading  of  the  decision,  United 
States  District  Attorney  Albert  D.  Wal¬ 
ton  announced  that  it  will  be  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

John  Wesley  De  Kay,  who  disappeared 
in  1913  following  the  wrecking  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  National  Bank  of  Providence,  It. 
I.,  arrived  at  New  York,  June  21  on  the 
liner  President  Roosevelt,  in  custody  of 
a  Department  of  Justice  agent.  His  ar¬ 
raignment  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  answer 
a  Federal  indictment  charging  him  with 
aiding  in  the  bank’s  collapse,  will  end  a 
Government  effort  lasting  more  than  12 
years  to  bring  him  before  the  bar  of  jus¬ 
tice.  When  the  Atlantic  National  Bank 
closed  its  doors  April  15,  1913,  it  was 
found  $200,000  of  the  bank’s  funds  had 
been  misapplied.  Five  men  were  in¬ 
dicted  after  this  discovery,  Edward  P. 
Metcalf,  president ;  James  A.  Allen,  Orion 
L.  Farrar  and  John  W.  and  Henry  E. 
De  Kay.  The  indictment  of  the  others 
was  dealt  with  by  the  courts  but  John 
W.  De  Kay  disappeared.  When  next 
heard  of,  in  1914,  he  was  in  London 
where  he  was  put  in  jail  following  a  suit 
over  money  owed  to  jewelers  there,  and 
also  became  involved  with  the  Belgian 
government  over  some  munitions  deal. 

Senator  Edwin  Freemont  Ladd  of 
North  Dakota  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  22.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine, 
where  he  grew  up  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation,  tarried  for  a  few  years  in  New 
York  State  as  chemist  and  later  chief 
chemist  of  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
and  then  went  to  North  Dakota,  in  which 
State  he  achieved  great  success  in  the 
chemical  and  educational  field  prior  to  his 
entrance  into  politics  in  1920.  He  was 
the  first  chemist  to  become  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  also  the  first  Sen¬ 
ator  elected  with  the  indorsement  of  the 
Non-partisan  League,  then  active  in 
North  Dakota  and  other  Northwestern 
States. 


Further  deaths  following  the  train 
wreck  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  at  Rockport, 
N.  J.,  June  16,  have  brought  the  total 
number  of  casualties  to  49.  Officials  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public 
Utilities  announced  in  Newark,  June  22 
that  they  had  discontinued  their  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  yvreck.  The  accident  was 
“an  act  of  Providence,”  the  officials  said, 
and  nothing  the  railroad  or  its  employes 
could  have  done  would  have  averted  it. 

The  careless  flip  qf  a  cigarette  into  a 
trickle  of  gasoline  flowing  across  the  side¬ 
walk  of  West  Side  Avenue  in  Jersey  City, 
from  the  three-story  brick  building  hous¬ 
ing  the  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company, 
June  23,  led  to  the  destruction  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  factory  building,  the 
damage  of  the  'City  Carpet  Cleaning 
Works  across  the  street  and  the  burning 
of  the  outfield  fence  of  the  Jersey  City 
International  League  Baseball  Park.  The 
total  damage  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$500,000.  Six  persons  were  injured  in 
fighting  the  flames. 

Robbers  June  23  wrecked  the  vault  of 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Shullsburg, 
Wis.,  and  escaped  with  about  $10,000 
after  shooting  up  the  town  in  Wild  West 
manner.  The  robbers  fired  upon  an  au¬ 
tomobile  load  of  tourists  when  the  driver 
failed  to  halt  and  also  shot  at  several 
men  in  a  nearby  hotel. 

The  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Prison  Industries  Board,  under 
which  inmates  employed  in  the  industries 
of  the  State  prisons  will  receive  wages, 
were  approved  by  Gov.  Smith  June  23. 
Workers  are  entitled  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  of  their  industries.  Paid 
workers  are  required  to  -pay  for  their 
maintenance  at  30  cents  a  day. 

George  A.  Wood,  editor  of  the  Leader, 
of  Bridgeport,  Ill.,  and  E.  M.  Stober  of 
the  News,  Oakwood,  Okla.,  testified  in 
Federal  Court,  New  York  City,  June  23 
against  the  National  Bay  State  Shoe 
Company,  accused  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  advertising  army  shoes  for 
$2.95  a  pair.  The  shoe  firm  sent  out  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  10,000  newspapers.  Most 
printed  them.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  Heraberg  said  most  of  the 
shoes  ordered  never  were  delivered  and 
none  of  the  advertisements  were  paid  for. 
A.  Harry  Kritcher,  Leo  Berlow,  Elias 
Berlow  and  Jacob  Brenner  are  on  trial. 

WASHINGTON. — In  his  budget  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  June  22  to  the  business 
organization  of  the  Government,  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  pledged  himself  to  another 
big  cut  in  Federal  taxes.  Announcing 
that  the  surplus  for  this  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30,  will  be  around  $200,- 
000,000  and  that  the  estimate  for  1926 
forecasts  the  accumulation  of  an  excess 
of  $290,000,000,  he  said  the  way  js 
cleared  for  further  downward  revision  of 
the  revenue  laws.  President  Coolidge 
called  for  a  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  $3,375,000,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  postal  expenditures,  which  are 
taken  from  postal  receipts.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  would  bring  the  cost  of  government 
down  $125,000,000,  compared  with  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  current  year,  which 
will  approximate  $3,500,000,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1927,  he  asked  that  estimates 
be  held  within  $3,080,000,000;  such  a  re¬ 
duction,  the  President  explained,  con¬ 
templates  a  shrinkage  of  the  expenditure 
program  and  will  require  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  different  items.  In  the  four 
years  the  budget  system  has  been  opera¬ 
tive  annual  expenditures  have  been  re¬ 
duced  $2,081,000,000  apd  the  public  debt 
has  been  decreased  $3,426,000,000.  Mr. 
Coolidge  said.  The  public  debt  reduction 
includes  a  decrease  estimated  at  $700,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closing. 
The  $200,000,000  surplus  for  this  year  is 
being  applied  to  public  debt  principal  and 
is  contained  in  the  $700,000,000  by  which 
the  debt  has  been  reduced.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  that  annual  interest 
charges  on  the  public  debt,  which  will 
stand  at  $20,551,000,000  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  have  been  reduced  $130,- 
000,000  since  1921.  The  reduction  has 
been  brought  about  by  retirement  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  by  lower  interest  rates,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  President,  being  the 
result  of  orderly  management.  Of  the  de¬ 
crease,  $30,000,000  has  been  due  to  lower 
interest  rates. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  census 
taken  this  Spring  in  Sweden’s  northern¬ 
most  department  disclosed  that  the  na- 
madic  Lapps  possess  183,625  rein¬ 
deer.  The  animals  have  increased  57  per 
cent  since  1921,  when  the  last  census 
showed  116,979.  The  present  reindeer 
population  is  greater  than  is  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  pasturage  available. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Australian  wool 
growers  June  23,  Sir  John  Michael  Hig¬ 
gins  proposed  the  formation  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  with  capital  of  50,000,000  pounds, 
half  of  which  will  be  in  wool  certificates 
and  half  in  pound  sterling  shares.  He 
said  that  the  wool  growers  should  vol¬ 
untarily  form  the  association  in  order 
to  give  more  stability  to  values.  The  as¬ 
sociation  would  acquire  the  clips  by  ap¬ 
praisement  and  would  realize  upon  the 
growers’  product  by  proper  technical  and 
collective  methods  of  marketing.  All  re¬ 
ceipts  would  be  distributed  as  payment 
for  wool.  The  meeting  decided  the  wool 
growers’  organization  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  fully  the  proposal. 
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I  am  interested  in  the  cattle  case.  I  am  waiting 
with  what  patience  I  can  command,  but  small  expecta¬ 
tion,  to  see  the  State  authorities  start  something.  It 
would  seem  as  though,  with  an  investigation  having 
been  made  by  at  least  six  different  departments  and 
interests,  and  with  all  claiming  to  have  found  clear 
evidence  of  fraud  and  crooked  dealings,  it  was  time 
something  was  done.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case 
where  a  vacillating  policy  was  best  for  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  may  get  you  apparent  friends  for  a 
time,  but  never  the  kind  that  stay  and  fight.  They 
are  friends  for  policy  only.  H.  L. 

IIAT  is  typical  of  the  feeling  among  country 
people  in  New  York  State.  All  sorts  of  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  started,  and  we  have  been  told 
a  dozen  times  that  the  evidence  connecting  those 
branded  cows  with  the  men  who  handled  and  sold 
them  is  conclusive.  Yet  at  the  time  this  is  written 
no  results  have  followed.  Even  a  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  called  for  discussion  of  the  case  in  Cort¬ 
land  was  called  off  at  the  last  moment.  Now  people 
want  to  know  what  is  the  sinister  force  back  of  all 
this  wickedness  that  is  able  thus  far  to  tie  hands 
not  only  around  the  eyes  of  justice,  but  around  her 
arms  as  well !  There  is  no  doubt  that  cows  bearing 
this  mark  of  disease  have  been  sold  into  dairy  herds. 
Who  did  it?  Are  the  “authorities”  afraid  to  say — 
or  do  they  want  someone  to  say  it  for  them?  The 
latest  report  of  this  scandal  is  printed  on  page  977. 
If  has  now  “got  into  politics,”  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  be  settled  on  its  merits  unless  the  people, 
without  regard  to  party,  rise  up  and  compel  the 
politicians  to  get  out*of  it. 

* 

REPORTS  from  everywhere  show  a  constant 
reduction  of  the  fruit  crop  this  year.  Late 
apples  seem  particularly  short.  A  dozen  things  or 
conditions  have  contributed  to  this,  and  it  now 
seems  quite  sure  that  the  Hudson  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  New  England  will  have  a  prosperous  year. 
Prices  will  run  high,  and  the  crops  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  at  least  fair.  The  Hudson  Valley  is  slowly 
but  surely  coming  to  its  own  as  a  fruit  country,  and 
in  years  to  come  it  will  surely  be  one  of.  the  most 
famous  fruit  growing  sections  in  the  world.  It  lias 
the  climate  and  the  soil  needed  to  produce  several 
of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  apples  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  As  the  McIntosh  family  of  apple  varieties  is 
developed  the  Hudson  Valley  will  have  a  new  and 
stronger  attraction.  The  great  river  not  only  temp¬ 
ers  the  climate  hut  is  a  great  aid  to  transportation. 
This  season  will  be  a  fine  one  for  the  valley,  and 
its  prosperity  will  increase  with  the  years. 

*  '  . 

HE  death  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  re¬ 
moves  a  figure  of  large  size  from  public  life.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  write  a  true  statement  of  his 
work  and  achievements  that  will  place  him  fairly  in 
history.  He  was  an  honest  man — of  unblemished 
character.  One  of  the  best-hated  men  by  what  may 
he  called  the  “old  guard”  or  political  ring  of  his 
party,  he  lived  a  life  so  clean  and  honest  that  no 
taint  of  scandal  ever  touched  him.  He  was  a  radical 
and  a  fighter.  We  think  he  was  one  of  those  men. 
who  appear  from  time  to  time,  as  true  reformers 
honestly  and  sincerely  desiring  to  aid  their  fellow- 
men.  That  desire  becomes  a  sort  of  religion  to  them 
— a  narrow  religion  which  prevents  their  doing  as 
much  as  they  might  have  done  could  they  have  re¬ 
tained  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  liberal  philosophy  of 
life.  For  example,  we  think  that  Cromwell  would 
have  held  a  far  higher  place  in  history  had  he  taken 
himself  and  his  work  with  less  seriousness,  and 
gained  a  more  liberal  view  of  human  nature.  Sen¬ 
ator  La  Follette  did  great  things  for  Wisconsin.  He 
gave  the  State  new  laws,  a  new  outlook  and  finer 


ambitions.  Yet  he  did  this  through  a  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  tyranny — regarding  any  opposition  to  his 
views  as  rebellion.  He  had  less  success  on  a  larger, 
national  scale.  Always  fighting,  never  compromising, 
he  boldly  attacked  what  lie  conceived  to  be  evil  in 
public  life.  His  enemies  will  claim  that  personal 
ambition  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  radical  cause, 
but  we  believe  the  man  was  at  heart  inspired  by 
pure  patriotism,  but  probably  embittered  by  the  long 
struggle.  As  we  see  it,  his  plan  was  to  unite  a 
great  army  of  working  people,  farmers  and  the  dis¬ 
contented  city  element,  into  a  great  radical  party, 
and  thus  break  up  the  old  political  parties,  forcing 
the  formation  of  a  conservative  party  much  like  the 
old  English  Tory  group.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  10 
years  younger,  he  might  have  done  that,  for  without 
question  what  we  believe  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  are  only  waiting  for 
some  leader  and  a  cause  so  strong  that  it  will  fuse 
all  the  radical  elements  into  one  great  group.  That 
is  what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  slavery  agita¬ 
tion.  We  think  it  was  what  La  Follette  looked  for. 

* 

ON  Monday  night  (June  22)  the  “air”  carried  a 
lecture  on  public  economy  by  President  Cool- 
idge.  At  thousands  of  radios  hard-working  people 
smiled  with  great  satisfaction  as  they  heard  the 
President  “set  it  up”  to  the  heads  of  departments. 
In  one  public  room  in  this  city  a  disgusted-looking 
man  dropped  the  ’phone  from  his  ear  and  walked 
away. 

“What’s  on  your  mind,  Dick?”  asked  a  by-stander. 
“What’s  on  my  mind?  What’s  on  the  air,  you 
mean.  There’s  a  close-fisted  Yankee  talking  through 
his  nose  about  saving  public  expenses.  How’s  he 
think  we  can  hold  the  party  together  without  a  lit¬ 
tle  graft?  What’s  a  man  elected  for  if  it  ain’t  to 
get  his?” 

As  it  happened  President  Coolidge  was  “‘on  the 
air”  at  that  moment.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  Yan¬ 
kee,  and  that  he  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Yankee  articulation.  This  is  what  he  was  saying  at 
the  moment  our  disgusted  friend  stopped  listening : 

“There  are  still  reductions  to  be  made.  There  are 
yet  wastes  to  be  eliminated.  I  expect  you  to  prosecute 
a  campaign  of  relentless  economy  to  that  end,  not  only 
in  expenditures  for  1926,  but  in  the  preparations  of  es¬ 
timates  for  1927.  I  am  convinced  that  this  way  lies 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Fidelity  to 
our  oaths  of  office  admits  of  no  other  course.  Wastrels, 
careless  administrators  of  the  government’s  substance, 
are  out  of  place  in  the  Federal  service.  They  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

“If  this  policy  means  sacrifice  it  is  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  115,000,000  people.  Their  interests  are 
paramount.  Criticism  by  a  few  who  look  askance  at 
drastic  paring  down  of  spending  has  little  weight  in  the 
scale  against  the  spontaneous  commendation  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  have  had  brought  to  them  with  un¬ 
mistakable  clearness  the  result  of  such  economy.  And, 
similarly,  the  strongly  urged  desires  of  a  class  should 
have  little  weight  with  you  if  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people.” 

The  message  came  straight  and  clear.  And  the 
millions  of  tax-weary  people,  all  over  the  land,  who 
listened  to  those  words,  called  the  message  the  sweet¬ 
est  music  they  have  heard  in  many  a  day.  If  there 
ever  was  need  of  a  closed  fist  in  public  expense  it  is 
right  now.  Some  men  shake  their  fist  under  the 
nose  of  the  spendthrift  while  the  waste  goes  on. 
Others  shut  their  fist  over  the  source  of  supply. 

* 

IN  a  decision  handed  down  during  the  first  week 
of  June  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  decreed 
that  Section  27  of  Chapter  261  of  the  Minnesota 
co-operative  law,  known  as  the  Sapiro  plan,  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  This  section  of  the  bill  made  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  third  party  to  buy  products  from  a 
farmer  who  was  under  contract  with  a  co-operative 
association  for  the  sale  of  the  product,  and  pro¬ 
vided  punishment  for  the  third  party  so  buying.  The 
decision  does  not  affect  the  contract  between  the 
producer  and  the  association,  but  it  relieves  the 
third  party  from  any  responsibility  of  the  seller 
because  of  the  existing  contract.  The  so-called 
Sapiro  law  in  New  York  State  has  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision. 

* 

THE  New  England  people  annually  import  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  hay.  Most  of  it  goes  to  town 
and  city — though  of  late  years  quite  a  little  Alfalfa 
hay  has  been  brought  from  California — through  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  seems  remarkable  that  all  this 
forage  should  be  brought  from  far  away  when  New 
England  has  some  of  the  best  hay  land  in  the  world. 
The  heaviest  record  yields  of  hay  now  known  were 
made  on  Connecticut  soil.  Freight  rates  on  this  im¬ 


ported  hay  run  from  $5  to  $7-  per  ton  from  New 
York  and  $7.50  to  $9.50  from  Canada  to  $9  to  $12.50 
from  Michigan.  The  California  Alfalfa  will  sell  at 
$35  in  Boston.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  freight 
rates  would  appear  like  a  high  tariff  to  “protect” 
the  New  England  hay  crop.  What  then  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  New  England  farmers  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  situation  and  produce  more  hay? 
Some  of  them  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  yet  the 
truth  is  that  thousands  of  carloads  are  annually 
brought  into  the  territory.  Many  low  places  now 
idle  or  waste  land  could  be  drained  and  put  into 
permanent  meadows.  Forty  years  ago  a  good  many 
middle-aged  farmers  made  a  business  of  such  work 
and  found  it  profitable.  Later  there  has  been  a 
rush  to  keep  dairy  cattle  and  buy  both  grain  and 
hay  to  feed  them.  The  business  has  been  overdone. 
II  would  he  a  relief  to  have  a  good  share  of  these 
dairy  farms  changed  to  hay  farms — the  fertility 
kept  up  by  using  chemicals.  That  would  help  make 
a  much  needed  adjustment  of  labor,  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  surplus  production  of  milk  and  give  New 
England  farmers  a  better  chance. 

* 

WE  hope  you  will  read  the  full  story  of  that 
school  case — printed  on  the  first  page.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  a  rural  resident  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  school  decisions  we  have  had  in 
half  a  century.  For  many  years  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  successfully  bluffed  our  coun¬ 
try  people  into  believing  that  it  was  supreme,  and 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  mandates.  It  is 
strange,  when  we  consider  it,  that  this  usurpation 
of  power  has  been  permitted  to  continue  so  long. 
Some  one  should  have  punched  a  hole  through  this 
pretended  shell  of  power  long  ago.  No  one  can 
number  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  past  cases 
where  the  department  has  acted  illegally  and  be¬ 
yond  its  true  powers.  That  Setauket  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  rural  people  for 
the  way  they  fought  their  case  through.  The  court 
has  decided  that  the  school  district  has  certain  in¬ 
alienable  legislative  rights,  and  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  has  no  legislative  power.  lie  may  not  make 
law.  His  power  is  purely  executive.  We  have  for 
years  called  upon  our  country  people  to  stand  for 
their  rights.  “Yes,”  says  our  hopeless  friend,  “but 
the  commissioner  will  go  to  the  Legislature  next 
year  and  get  the  power  he  now  lacks!”  Let  him 
go  to  the  Legislature.  We  will  all  meet  him  there.  No 
New  York  Legislature  will  ever  defy  our  country 
people  if  they  rise  up  as  they  have  twice  done  over 
this  school  question.  We  now  see,  as  never  before, 
the  need  of  an  organization  like  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  Every  farmer  in  New  York 
should  join  that  society  and  give  it  full  support. 

* 

ON  page  975  a  correspondent  advocates  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  uniform  for  school  teachers. 
As  the  most  direct  comment  we  can  think  of,  we 
would  ask — 'Well !  Why  not?  It  seems  to  us  that 
Ibis  writer  makes  a  whole  pen  full  of  points  in  favor 
of  her  proposition.  It  is  true  that  at  least  some  of 
our  teachers  make  a  display  of  clothing  far  beyond 
their  means  and  out  of  sight  of  reasonable  economy. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  display  of  fine  feathers 
often  has  a  bad  influence  upon  pupils  and  parents. 
We  think  these  things  will  he  generally  admitted, 
and  we  are  sure  that  most  teachers  would  be  glad 
to  dress  with  greater  simplicity  if  they  knew  others 
would  do  the  same.  Why  not  have  teachers  dress 
for  their  work — like  nurses,  conductors  and  other 
public  servants?  Why  not,  indeed? 


Brevities 

The  papers  tell  of  a  woman  m  Dakota  who  works 
successfully  as  a  blacksmith,  and  yet  is  able  to  play 
the  piano. 

It  is  given  to  every  boy — the  chance  to  gain  money 
or  manhood.  They  are  not  usually  combined.  They 
seldom  graft  or  bud  well. 

You  notice  these  letters  from  Wisconsin  dairymen 
which  are  printed  from  time  to  time.  These  men  still 
believe  in  the  cow.  There  is  not  a  word  of  complaint 
from  them. 

A  reader  wants  us  to  locate  the  largest  poultry  farm 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  largest  one  we  know  of 
in  New  Jersey  has  about  15,000  hens.  Several  others 
have  around  10.000.  It  isn’t  the  number  of  hens  that 
counts  for  success — it’s  the  man  behind  the  hen. 

Connecticut  has  a  law  prohibiting  hunting  or  shoot¬ 
ing  on  Sunday.  Carrying  an  implement  for  hunting  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  law  violation — even  when  a 
gun  is  carried  for  the  purpose  of  killing  crows  or  wood¬ 
chucks. 
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The  League-Pool  Annual  Meeting 

THE  League-Pool  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  June  IS.  Up¬ 
wards  of  2.000  were  in  attendance.  At  the  morning 
session,  after  singing  led  by  Mr.  Eppes,  the  order  of 
business  for  the  day  was  adopted,  the  minutes  read, 
and  announcement  of  election  of  directors  made  by 
the  tellers’  committee. 

The  names  of  winners  in  the  essay  contest  on  the 
work  of  the  association  were  read.  The  first  prize 
went  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Holland  Patent, 
N.  Y.,  who  read  her  essay. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  gave  an 
address  on  community  activities  in  the  interest  of 
the  farm  home,  the  work  of  women’s  associations, 
the  problems  faced  by  the  farm  boys  and  girls,  and 
other  subjects  vital  to  agricultural  and  village  life. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  President  Slocum  gave 
a  comprehensive  report  of  the  League’s  work  for  the 
past  year,  and  outlined  his  ideas  for  the  future. 
Among  the  points  emphasized  as  of  special  account 
were:  Delivering  the  best  milk  possible  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  as  low  price  as  consistent  with  production 
cost;  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense  between 
production  and  distribution.  He  spoke  in  some  de¬ 
tail  of  the  necessity  of  so  adjusting  distribution  as 
to  avoid  duplication  in  delivery  and  similar  unecono¬ 
mic  practices.  He  stated  that  markets  to  League 
farmers  are  now  practically  guaranteed.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  on  the  whole  the  prices  paid  by  the 
League  have  averaged  higher  than  those  by  out¬ 
siders,  who  in  some  cases  paid  more  than  the  League, 
but  in  many  others,  pay  less.  Other  advantages  to 
the  League  farmer  are  guaranteed  payments,  and 
fair  distribution  of  the  burden  of  surplus.  He  told 
at  length  of  the  budget  system  adopted,  which  has 
resulted  in  economies  and  more  efficient  work  and 
better  morale  on  the  part  of  employes.  They  were 
trying  to  get  the  best  men  possible  to  handle  the 
various  branches  of  League  work,  and  paid  salaries 
commensurate  with  ability. 

Another  point  emphasized  was  expansion  of  the 
fluid  market,  so  that  less  surplus  would  have  to  be 
manufactured.  They  have  found  that  on  the  whole 
cheese-making  is  the  most  economical  way  of  han¬ 
dling  surplus  milk. 

He  thought  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  a  more  active  interest  in  the  local 
meetings,  and  pleaded  with  the  members  to  attend 
these  locals  whenever  possible. 

Treasurer  Chester  Young,  after  reading  his  report, 
gave  a  short  informal  talk  on  the  League  work  and 
what  the  membership  can  do  to  make  it  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Production  should  be  distributed  more  even¬ 
ly  throughout  the  year.  This  is  a  job  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  alone  can  do,  and  would  result  in  more  milk 
being  sold  in  Class  1. 

F.  H.  Sisson,  a  New  York  banker,  spoke  on  the 
business  and  agricultural  situation.  He  said  that 
prosperity  for  farmers  meant  prosperity  for  other 
lines  of  business,  and  the  reverse  is  likewise  true. 
He  considered  the  present  outlook  favorable. 

Vice-president  John  D.  Miller  reviewed  the  efforts 
at  legislation,  both  National  and  State,  in  matters  re¬ 
garding  dairying  and  co-operative  work.  He  spoke 
of  the  iniquitous  filled-milk  business,  which  has  now 
been  outlawed,  and  the  need  of  continual  watchful¬ 
ness  to  prevent  measures  inimical  to  dairy  and  co¬ 
operative  work  from  being  put  through  Congress 
and  State  legislative  bodies. 

Resolutions  adopted  expressed  complete  confidence 
in  the  work  and  policy  of  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  extension  of  the  fluid  milk 
market  and  regulation  of  membership. 

Approving  the  policy  of  the  directors  in  electing 
from  their  own  numbers  the  following  officials: 
President,  George  W.  Slocum,  $15,000;  General 
counsel,  John  D.  Miller,  $10,000;  general  attorney, 
Bradley  Fuller,  $10,000;  secretary,  J.  A.  Coulter, 
$6,000;  treasurer,  Chester  Young,  $6,000;  executive 
committee,  Fred  A.  Sexauer,  Paul  Smith  and  W.  U. 
Iiixford,  $6,000  each. 

Endorsing  the  custom  of  the  president  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  twenty-fifth  man  as  member  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Recommending  that  the  same  number  of  division 
officers  be  maintained  as  at  present. 

That  it  was  felt  only  just  and  fair  that  in  the 
future  directors  and  other  officers  shall  receive  the 
same  treatment  in  payment  of  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  as  other  members  of  the  association. 

That  the  auditing  committee,  also  acting  as  tellers, 
shall  receive  salaries  of  $20  per  day  and  exjjenses 
while  actually  engaged  in  this  work. 


Endorsing  the  work  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  in 
the  sale  of  feed. 

That  only  necessary  increases  in  the  salaries  of 
executives  he  made  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Expressing  thanks  to  T.  E.  Milliman  for  services 
rendered  and  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  new 
field  of  work. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  shall 
be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Business  Appointment 

R.  THOS.  E.  MILLIM1AN,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Dairymen’s  League  since  1919, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  general  manager  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative 
Packing  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  regard 
this  as  an  excellent  appointment  both  for  Mr.  Milli¬ 
man  and  also  for  the  Western  New  York  Association. 
The  territory  embraced  in  the  association  is  not  so 
extensive  but  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  control  of 
the  members,  and  economically  managed.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  had  their  experience  of  leaving  the  man¬ 
agement.  entirely  to  professional  operators.  They 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  expense 
that  a  farm  co-operative  marketing  association  can 
incur  with  saftey.  When  they  discovered  them¬ 
selves  under  a  staggering  expense,  and  a  reduced 
volume  of  produce,  they  created  some  vacant  posi¬ 
tions  and  cut  out  60  per  cent  of  the  expense.  They 
began  to  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Milliman  is  an  energetic  and  capable  young 
man.  He  was  Farm  Bureau  agent  of  Orange  County 
during  the  milk  fight  of  1916,  and  did  good  and 
capable  service.  He  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  co-operative  work.  He  is  blessed  with  a 
good  brand  of  horse  sense.  He  has  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Western  New  York.  He  need  not  produce 
any  miracles  or  accomplish  any  wonders.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  crying  for  a  good,  plain,  quiet,  economic 
management.  Such  a  management  will  bring  abund¬ 
ant  success  and  reward.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
Tom  Milliman  will  make  good. 


A  Discussion  of  Milk  Prices 

ILK  prices  for  the  month  of  May  are  reported 
as  follows:  Pool  net  cash  price,  $1.79;  ex¬ 
penses  and  certificates  as  reported,  .165 ;  gross  as 
reported.  $1,955.  Sheffield  Farms,  $2,165.  Non¬ 
pool,  Buffalo,  $2.37.  Model  Dairy,  $2.12. 

The  pool  volume  and  prices  for  the  month  figure 
as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,074,010.00  X  $2,587  =  $2,778,46*3.87 

Class  2A  .  350,016.98  X  2.00  =  700,033.96 

Class  2B  .  106,276.29  X  2.05  =  217,866  394 

Class  2C  .  46,107.48  X  2.00  =  92,214  96 

Class  3A  .  428,686,67  X  1.80  =  771,636.006 

Class  3B  .  15,843.68  X  1.80  =  28,518.624 

Class  3C  .  20,426.73  X  1.70  =  34,725.441 

Class  4A  .  283,104.81  x  1.41  =  399,177.782 

Class  4B  .  66,860.50  X  L35  —  90.261.675 


Total  .  2,391,333.14  $5,112,898,712 

Gross  . 2,391,333,14  X  $1,955=  $4,675,056,288 

Unaccounted  for  . $  437,842.424 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  May  was  2,- 
090,689  more  than  May,  1924.  The  volume  handled 
in  the  pool  plants  was  7,862,294  less  than  May,  1924. 
There  was  a  loss  of  poolers  since  May,'  1924  of  3.047 
patrons. 

The  item  of  milk  unaccounted  for  represents  sub¬ 
stantially  18.3  cents  a  100  lbs.  on  ail  pooled  milk, 
and  with  the  16.5  cents  reported,  brings  the  selling 
expense  up  to  34.8  cents  a  100  lbs.  for  all  pooled 
milk.  It  is  evident  from  these  monthly  calculations 
as  well  as  from  other  circumstances  that  Bordens 
and  Sheffield  and  many  other  non-pool  buyers  pay 
substantially  the  same  price  for  milk,  and  the  high 
expense  of  the  pool  comes  out  of  the  pool  members, 
and  makes  the  difference  in  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers.  Dairymen  must  realize  this  economic  fact 
before  they  can  hope  to  correct  the  inequalities  that 
have  existed  now  for  several  years. 

That  unaccounted-for  item  is  most  discouraging. 
For  a  few  months  back  it  was  growing  smaller.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  continue  to  decrease  un- 
ti1  it  disappeared  altogether.  We  were  expecting 
to  congratulate  the  management  on  its  economy  pro¬ 
gram  as  promised,  but  here  the  item  is  again  close 
up  to  the  half  million  mark.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
we  caught  a  commission  hay  dealer  suppressing 
items  of  expense  in  his  returns  from  the  price  of 
hay  instead  of  crediting  the  full  price  and  charging 
the  items  as  expense.  We  threw  the  advertising  out 
of  the  paper  at  once.  Later  we  discovered  general 
produce  dealers  doing  the  same  thing  and  ever  since 
refused  to  accept  advertising  from  produce  mer¬ 
chants.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  in  this 


case.  The  duty  of  an  agent  or  trustee  is  to  make  a 
correct  accounting.  We  hope  the  pool  management 
will  do  so,  and  reduce  their  expenses  until  pool  pa¬ 
trons  get  as  much  as  other  producers.  Then  the 
way  will  be  open  for  a  get-together  to  stabilize 
prices. 


Critical  Times  for  Farm  Papers 

WO  more  farm  papers  take  new  form  and  make 
new  alignments.  Farm  and  Home  goes  out  of 
existence  entirely.  It  was  formerly  printed  as  a 
semi-monthly,  but  has  appeared  as  a  monthly  for 
some  time.  It  was  published  by  Herbert  My  rick, 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  will  be  absorbed  by  Farm 
Life,  Spencer,  Ind. 

The  Country  Gentleman  will  soon  cease  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  weekly  and  will  take  on  the  monthly  form. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  farm  and  livestock 
paper  in  New  York  State.  It  was  published  weekly 
for  many  years  at  Albany  by  at  least  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Tucker  family.  If  papers  amalgamated 
with  it  are  to  be  considered  it  was  with  one  excei>- 
tion,  the  oldest  farm  paper  in  the  country.  It  was 
bought  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  some 
years  back,  and  moved  to  Philadelphia.  It  then  as¬ 
sumed  an  entirely  different  character.  It  has  had 
unlimited  capital  behind  it,  and  one  of  the  most 
complete  publishing  organizations  in  the  world. 
Even  so  as  a  weekly  it  was  not  a  success,  and  it 
now  goes  for  a  try-out  in  the  monthly  class. 

It  is  well-known  in  publishing  circles  (that  farm 
publications  have  not  been  particularly  successful 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War.  'Several  papers 
have  dropped  out  entirely,  and  many  have  com¬ 
bined  with  others,  or  passed  to  new  hands  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  their  fortunes  with  new  capital. 
There  are  both  judications  and  rumors  of  further 
changes  and  eliminations.  We  wish  the  new  ven¬ 
tures  abundant  success. 


Child  Labor  in  South  Jersey 

HE  newspapers,  or  some  of  them,  have  been 
printing  rather  lurid  stories  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  little  children  in  South  Jersey.  The  claim 
is  made  that  small  children  are  brought  in  train¬ 
loads  from  Pennsylvania  and  worked  like  little 
slaves  on  fruit  and  truck  farms,  without  regard  for 
the  labor  laws.  Many  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  child  labor  amendment,  have  written  to  ask 
if  this  is  true,  or  if  it  is  like  the  wild  statements  of 
Mrs.  Bennett  Smith  regarding  those  orphan  children 
sent  out  of  New  York  City.  We  are  making  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  the  matter.  The  following  by 
Hon.  Horace  Roberts  of  Moorestown  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  : 

It  is  not  only  the  New  York  papers  but  everywhere 
they  are  making  charges  about  the  conditions  in  South 
Jersey.  The  story  is  just  this:  The  Italian  loves  out¬ 
door  work,  the  women  and  children  as  well  as  men 
It  is  their  custom  to  shut  up  their  houses  in  the  city 
and  take  their  whole  family  out  on  some  New  Jersey 
farm,  where  during  the  Summer  they  pick  berries  and 
asparagus,  gather  fruit  and  make  themselves  generally 
useful.  They  draw  the  line  at  housework.  They  will 
not  touch  it.  When  the  Italians  go  to  a  berry  patch 
the  whole  family  from  the  baby  up  goes  along.  The 
little  two-year-old  boy  may  pick  a  few  berries,  but  he 
is  an  awful  nuisance.  The  four-year-old  boy  may  un¬ 
dertake  to  fill  a  box  of  berries  along  with  his  parents, 
but  if  the  berry  grower  could  do  it,  lie  would  keep  all 
the  infants  under  14  years  out  of  the  field.  It  is  all 
job  work.  They  are  well  paid,  and  each  picker,  little 
and  big,  gets  paid  for  just  the  work  he  does.  Why  the 
padrone?  Most  of  the  Italians  cannot  speak  English, 
and  the  farmers  cannot  speak  Italian,  so  they  use  the 
padrone  system  and  collective  bargaining.  This  some¬ 
times  leads  to  abuse,  but  fair  dealing  here  as  in  other 
places  is  the  only  method  that  pays  or  lasts  long.  They 
come  in  Summer  during  vacation,  when  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  rest  from  school.  The  few  that  cut  the  Spring 
term  short,  or  do  not  get  back  in  time  for  the  Fall 
opening,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  open  to  criticism 
on  the  school  question.  The  Italians  are  not  low- 
priced  labor.  They  are  efficient  and  reliable,  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  handling  fruits.  The  charge  that  they  are  kept 
at  hard  labor  for  long  hours  under  a  forced  system  j-! 
not  a  true  picture.  They  live  simply,  largely  on  bread 
and  macaroni,  and  the  vegetables  and  fruit  they  ap¬ 
propriate  for  their  own  use. 

The  fact  that  they  are  so  successful  and  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth  so  rapidly  is  one  reason  for  the 
newspaper  attack.  In  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  they 
have  no  fear  of  being  crowded  out.  We  need  the 
Italian  and  value  him  for  his  ability  and  his  loyalty. 

HORACE  ROBERTS. 

You  are  right.  A  man  may  have  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  gold  on  his  teeth  and  yet  it  will  add 
nothing  to  the  taste  of  his  food. 
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The  Bible 

The  strangeness  of  the  'Bible  is  like  this : 
It  lis  a  pathway  that  you  cannot  miss 
On  a  May  morning  when  the  woodpaths 
lead 

Where  little  children  stray  or  cattle  feed 
Up  to  the  spring.  The  satin  hoof  marks 
are 

Printed  in  delicate  mud  and  many  a  star- 
Uike  blossom,  tangled,  trampled,  lives 
there  still 

Deep  rooted  happily  in  the  dark  rill. 

I  wander  in  the  Bible.  It  is  cool 
And  sunlight  dappled  as  that  childhood 
pool ; 

Its  little  verses  clap  and  cry :  “O  look 
Up  to  the  hills!”  There  is  no  other  book 
But  is  a  glass  you  drink  and  drain  or  set 
One  side  to  dally  with  and  to  forget. 

The  Bible  bubbles  up  to  each  man’s  thirst 
For  the  last  traveler  'full  as  for  the  first. 
A  thousand  times  I  read.  Each  time  the 
Word 

Is  a  far  tune  that  I  have  never  heard 
Before,  is  clothed  with  shining  newness 
like 

The  sudden  green  of  willows  on  the  dike. 

— Bridget  Dryden  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others  now  considering  roadside 
stands : 

I  am  asking  for  some  information  in 
regard  to  cooking  barbecue  meats  and 
serving  them  in  sandwiches.  I  intend 
to  run  a  roadside  lunchroom.  The  meats, 
beef,  pork  and  chicken,  are  cooked  on 
what  they  call  a  portable  barbecue.  It 
really  is  an  open  fireplace,  the  meat  be¬ 
ing  cooked  on  an  iron  spindle  revolved 
by  an  electric  motor  before  the  fire.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  meats  are 
basted  with,  also  what  is  served  on  the 
meat  for  sauce  or  relish  when  they  arg 
made  into  sandwiches. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  'things  as 
a  chop  suey  sandwich?  If  so  will  you 
kindly  give  recipe  'for  making  and  serving. 
If  you  know  of  any  of  the  sauces  for  the 
barbecue  meats  would  you  'state  how  they 
are  made  and  served?  Would  like  to 
know  of  any  other  kind  of  sandwiches 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  a  good  seller. 

We  have  seen  the  meat  cooked  in  this 
way  at  .some  of  the  pleasure  resorts  in 
this  vicinity,  but  do  not  know  what  is 
used  to  baste  the  meat  otherwise  than  a 
little  butter  in  the  start.  After  the  meat 
once  begins  to  cook,  it  is  basted  with  the 
drippings  which  are  caught  in  a  dish  be¬ 
neath.  At  the  stands  where  we  have 
seen  the  meat  served  in  this  way,  there 
was  no  sauce  excepting  some  of  the  meat 
drippings.  The  meat  was  served  be¬ 
tween  a  roll  split  in  two,  and  one  of  the 
pieces  was  dipped  lightly  in  the  meat 
drippings  before  being  put  together  with 
the  meat. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  chop  suey 
sandwich.  Chop  suey  itself  would  not 
at  all  be  suited  for  a  sandwich  filling, 
and  serving  in  that  way  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  Chinese  cooks, 
for  they  do  not  .serve  bread  with  chop 
suey,  substituting  boiled  rice.  There  is, 
however,  a  combination  sandwich  popular 
at  some  of  the  stands  in  pleasure  parks 
composed  of  hard  boiled  egg,  chopped, 
shredded  onion  and  sometimes  a  little 
chopped  radish  or  lettuce,  the  whole 
served  with  .salad  dressing,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  ,is  what  is  referred  to.  What 
they  used  to  call  .a  combination  sandwich 
in  Chicago  is  another  kind  that  is  often 
popular  at  a  stand.  It  consists  of  several 
kinds  of  meat  such  as  bologna  sausage, 
ham  and  corned  beef  with  chopped  pickle 
and  mustard. 

Can  some  of  our  readers  give  experi¬ 
ence  in  preparing  barbecue  sandwich,  and 
also  tell  us  about  other  sandwiches  popu¬ 
lar  at  roadside  stands?  At  many  lunch¬ 
rooms  we  notice  that  hot  roast  beef 
sandwiches  and  also  ham  and  egg  sand¬ 
wiches  (the  egg  frliedl  seem  very  popu¬ 
lar. 


Rye  Bread 

You  ask  for  a  recipe  for  rye  bread. 
This  is  how  I  make  mine :  Take  1  pt.  of 
rye  flour  sifted,  2  qts.  of  white  flour 
sifted,  two  tablespoons  Of  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  about  tihe  same  of  cara¬ 
way  seeds,  mix  well ;  1  qt.  of  lukewarm 
water  and  %  of  one  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  %  'GRP  of  lukewarm  water.  Make 
the  same  as  any  bread  mixture.  Adding 


more  white  flour,  knead  well  and  set  needs  a  pair  of  gloves  or  some  trifling 


away  to  rise  for  five  hours  or  until  quite 
light ;  then  it  can  be  made  into  loaves. 
I  make  mine  ’about  2  lbs.  each  or  divide 
the  batch  into  three  equal  parts.  You 
will  need  about  3  qts.  of  white  flour  to 
1  pt.  of  rye  flour.  Be  careful  to  keep 
warm.  The  caraway  seeds  can  be  omitted 
if  you  do  not  like  them.  MRS.  6.  T. 


Cleaning  Wallpaper 

The  following  makes  an  excellent  clean¬ 
er  :  Mix  one  cup  of  flour  and  one-balf 
cup  of  cold  water  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add 
two  tablespoons  of  salt,  two  tablespoons 
of  vinegar  and  one  tablespoon  of  kero¬ 
sene.  Boil  on  the  stove  until  it  thickens, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Let  it  cool,  knead 
well  with  the  hands  and  it  is  ready  for 


thing? 

We  have  talked  it  over  so  many  times, 
and  I  am  to  have  the  money,  but  each 
week  it  goes  for  something  else.  I  surely 
would  be  happy  if  I  could  have  it  as 
some  of  the  farm  sisters  have  written, 
but  as  it  is,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  city 
if  I  ever  get  a  chance.  There  I  can  work, 
and  the  boss  won’t  ask  if  I  have  any  of 
last  week’s  pay  yet.  And  let  me  add  that 
contentment  will  take  one  over  the  big¬ 
gest  day’s  work.*  I  hope  every  husband 
on  the  farm  will  read  this  and  profit  by 
it,  for  I  realize  I  am  only  one  of  the 
many  women  who  are  putting  up  with 
this,  and  rebellion  is  growing  deeper  every 
day.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  share,  but 
I  won’t  become  a  slave,  and  work  for  my 
board.  b.  l.  h. 


use. 

First  go  over  the  paper  lightly  with  a 
broom  or  duster  to  remove  the  loose  dust. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


221.  Ladies’  and 
misses’  sli  p-on 
dress.  Out  in  sizes 
16  years,  30,  38,  40 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3J.s 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting-. 
Twenty  cents. 


2002.  Child’s  bloom¬ 
er  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  and  6 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2  >4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 


2117.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  ,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


216.  Ladies’  and 
misses'  one-piece 
slip-on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-<in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Then  use  the  cleaner,  being  careful,  as 
with  all  cleaners,  to  rub  in  one  direction. 
It  is  easiest  to  have  the  room  cleared  of 
all  furniture  and  rugs.  Then  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  drop  down  can  be  easily 
swept  together  when  the  job  is  finished. 
I  no  longer  dread  the  cleaning  of  papered 
walls  or  ceilings  since  using  this  method. 

MRS.  H.  H. 


Recipes  for  Electric 
Cooking 

Roast  Pork  :  Select  a  nice  juicy  cut  of 
fresh  pork.  Wash  and  wipe  dry  with 
clean  cloth.  Sear  pork  on  all  sides  a 
golden  brown.  If  you  have  a  hotpoint 
oven,  preheat  to  400  degrees,  with  both 
units  on  high.  Put  roast  in  oven.  Turn 
upper  unit  to  low,  bottom  unit  to  me¬ 
dium,  and  be  sure  that  meat  is  >  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  Use  a  covered  roaster  if 
you  have  one.  Add  any  seasoning  de¬ 
sired  to  suit  personal  preference.  Pork 
roasted  in  this  way  has  a  much  better 
flavor  than  prepared  the  usual  ways. 

Steamed  Fruits:  Prepare  any  quantity 
of  fresh  fruits ;  cherries,  plums,  berries, 
apples,  pears  or  any  fruit  in  season. 
Wash  and  drain  well  in  a  colander.  A 
glass  casserole  is  ideal  for  fruits.  Use 
one  cup  of  water  to  the  quantity  to  be 
cooked.  Pre-heat  hotpoint  electric  oven 
to  300  degrees  with  both  units  on  high. 
Put  casserole  into  oven.  Turn  upper 
unit  off  and  bottom  to  medium  or  low. 
Time,  45  minutes  to  one  hour.  Use  cover 
on  casserole.  Sugar  may  be  added,  but 
we  have  found  that  it  sometimes  causes 
expansion  and  boils  over. 

Steamed  Vegetables:  Into  covered  con¬ 
tainers  put  fresh  vegetables  with  sufficient 
water,  usually  one  cupful  is  sufficient. 
Season  to  taste.  Pre-heat  hotpoint  elec¬ 
tric  oven  to  300  degrees  with  both  units 
on  high.  Put  containers  in  oven.  Turn 
upper  unit  off  and  bottom  unit  to  me¬ 
dium.  Steam  from  45  minutes  to  one 
hour.  Vegetables  cooked  with  covers  re¬ 
tain  the  steam  pressure  and  natural  food 
and  mineral  values.  Steaming  is  an 
economy  and  can  be  performed  at  the 
same  time  meat  is  roasting.  To  steam 
vegetables  on  surface  units,  turn  unit  to 
high  until  first  agitation  of  water  is 
noticed.  Then  turn  unit  to  low  and  cook 
the  usual  time.  mbs.  j.  w.  ray. 


A  Library  in  the  Kitchen 

One  day  I  tacked  up  a  newspaper  be¬ 
hind  my  dish-pan  to  serve  as  a  splasher 
until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  or 
buy  something  more  sightly  and  per¬ 
manent.  “Out  of  the  bitter  came  forth 
sweet.”  Discovering  that  I  had  read  the 
same  advertisement  for  .somebody’s  stom¬ 
ach  treatment  a  thousand  times,  hence¬ 
forth  I  selected  my  news  sheets  more 
carefully.  Result — I  know  all  that’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  world,  instead  of  going  for 
many  busy  days  in  a  state  of  mental 
coma,  vainly  longing  for  the  time  when 
I  can  “sit  down  and  read.”  The  whole 
family  reads  these  papers — our  kitchen 
is  our  living  room— and  so  sometimes  I 
tack  up  an  editorial  which  I  want  some¬ 
one  else  to  read — thus  “preaching”  sur¬ 
reptitiously. 

But  I  like  to  read  short  editorials  and 
suggestions,  so  one  day  I  tried  out  an 
idea  which  has  worked  -wonderfully  There 
are  periodicals  which  I  do  not  care  to 
tear  with  a  nail  nor  splash  with  dish¬ 
water— but  I  do  want  to  read  them.  So 
this  is  how  I  arranged  my  magazine :  I 
put  two  nails,  with  a  cord  stretched  be¬ 
tween  them,  so  that  I  could  -slip  the 
periodical  under  'the  cord.  There  was  a 
nail  at  the  bottom  for  it  to  rest  on,  and 
my  “book  rack”  was  complete.  This,  at 
the  right  level  above  the  sink,  was  easy 
to  read,  easy  to  put  in  place  and  gives 
me  an  opportunity  while  at  work. 

BUSY  MOTHER. 


Husbands,  Read  This 

As  I  have  read  several  articles  about 
women  on  the  farm  I  would  like  to  have 
a  bit  to  say.  I  believe  the  farm  is  the 
best  part  on  earth  if  it  is  managed  in  the 
right  way,  and  we  women  are  not  made 
slaves,  and  unpaid  ones  at  that.  When 
we  moved  to  the  farm  eight  years  ago, 
we  had  an  understanding  that  I  was  to 
have  the  money  for  garden  vegetables, 
eggs,  and  such  produce  and  poultry  as  I 
could  raise.  And  I  get  it ;  that  is,  if  I 
insist  on  having  it  every  week.  But 
otherwise  I  never  see  it,  as  it  goes  to¬ 
wards  repairs  or  whatever  is  needed 
about  the  place. 

Since  I  left  the  city  I  have  never  had 
any  more  than  $5  at  one  time,  that  I 
felt  was  my  own,  and  that  was  always 
needed  badly  for  clothing.  Otherwise  we 
get  along  splendidly,  but  why  won’t  a 
man  treat  his  wife  as  a  partner,  and  try 
to  understand  how  galling  it  is  to  have 
to  ask  him  for  money  every  time  one 


Boiling-  Corn 

When  cooking  corn  on  the  cob,  if  you 
will  fold  a  cloth  and  place  oyer  the  ket¬ 
tle,  then  put  the  lid  on,  the  corn  will 
cook  much  quicker,  and  be  cooked  on  the 
top  as  well  as  the  bottom,  mbs.  o.  l.  n. 


Raw  Potato  Fritters 

For  three  persons.  Beat  six  fresh  eggs 
to  a  froth  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt  (even). 
Pare  six  medium-size  potatoes  and  grate 
on  horseradish  grater  into  the  eggs.  Have 
hot  fat  on  stove  ready,  and  drop  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  the  mixture  in  and  brown,  then 
turn  over  and  brown  (eat  clear).  With 
these  you  have  a  full  hearty  meal  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon  or  supper. 
They  are  appetising.  No  flour  nor  any 
stiffening  is  -used  with  these  fritters. 

M.  N.  F.  PERRY, 


Quick, Easy 
Way  to  Can 

fit  at  Home 


Say  good-bye  to  the 
slow,  hot  and  messy 
way  of  Canning  in  glass. 
Let  us  tell  yo*  of  the 
-  quick,  pleas¬ 
ant,  easy  way 
of  canning  in 
Tin,  and  the 
"results  are 
better,  too. 
ir  You  easily  can 
7  put  up 

1000  Cans  a  Day 

Don't  let  a  single  fruit  or  vegetable 
rot  when  the  market  prices  are  too 
low  to  make  it  worth  while  picking 
them.  Put  up  every  bit  of  it  and  sell 
all  of  your  fresh  home  canned  foods, 
that  you  can  spare,  at  a  handsome 
profit.  We  tell  you  how.  It's  the 
‘‘Virginia  Way"  of  making 

Big-  Spare  Time  Pay 

Eat  all  you  want  and  sell  the  rest  at 
from  10c  to  15c  a  can.  That  makes 
$100  to  $150  profit  for  every  day 
that  you  put  up  a  1000  cans.  Write 
us  for  full  particulars.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  today. 

Virginia  Can  Co.,  Dept.  17  Roanoke,  Va, 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO.,  Inc. 
2S4  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


False  Teeth 

held  tight  In  the  mouth 

KlUtch  holds  the  plate  so  snug ;  that  it  can’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  “played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  you)-  nar 
tural  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of 
joy.  At  druggists,  50  cts. ;  or  2  boxes,  postpaid  from 
us,  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our  risk).  Use  a  whole 
box.  If  not  more  than  satisfied,  all  your  money  back. 
Hart  &  Company,  Box  7018  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 
KODAK  PICTURES 

ANY  SIZE  KODAK  FILM  DEVELOPED  for 

5c.  Prints,  3c  each.  Refunds  on  all  exposures 
that  will  not  print.  Over  night  service. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PHOTO-SERVICE.  855  Albany  St.,  Sehenectady,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 
.  — 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

This  farmer’s  letters  hardly  'belong  on 
the  household  page  just  now,  I  am  afraid, 
since  my  “household”  mostly  wears  feath¬ 
ers  or  fur  anc^  stays  outside  the  main 
dwelling.  It  is  a  great  life,  though.  The 
lover  who  promised  his  Curlylocks  that 
she  should  not  “feed  the  swine,  but  sit 
on  a  sofa  and  sew  a  fine  seam,”  didn’t  of¬ 
fer  so  much ;  it  is  a  lot  more  fun  to  feed 
pigs  and  watch  them  grow,  than  to  be  for¬ 
ever  sewing  fine  seams  !  The  pigs  gain 
weight,  and  the  boss  loses  it ;  both  results 
to  be  desired.  The  little  fellows  begin  to 
try  to  nibble  the  toe  of  my  shoe,  and 
take  kindly  to  backscratching,  while  their 
mammas,  it  seems,  would  rather  take  an 
ear  of  corn  from  my  hand  than  from  the 
ground. 

I  used  to  read  a  cynical  statement  that 
“a  man  needs  seven  hours  of  sleep,  a  wo¬ 
man  eight,  a  child  nine,  and  a  fool  10.” 
All  right,  I  am  willing  to  be  a  child,  and 
sleep  like  one.  But  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  I  woke  ’way  ahead  of  the  alarm 
clock,  wondering  whether  Lady  Pork 
was  taking  proper  care  of  her  offspring, 
or  had  mashed  any  over  night.  Foolish, 
of  course ;  old  hands  at  the  business  don’t 
fuss  over  'them  so.  One  of  the  Lady 
Porks  got  sick,  and  lost  all  her  lovely 
family  of  nine,  but  I  was  so  thankful  to 
save  her,  worth  much  more  than  the  pigs. 
She  will  go  to  market  as  soon  as  she  is  a 
little  fatter,  and  her  price  will  buy  a  good 
many  pigs,  as  she  is  very  large. 

I  read  with  appreciation  the  Bird  Wo¬ 
man’s  method  with  fence  posts.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing,  with  tomato  stakes. 
(Not  this  year — tomatoes  in  this  part  of 
the  country  don’t  look  as  if  they  would 
ever  need  staking).  My  own  fencing  ex¬ 
ploits  concerned  a  piece  of  rail  fence  be¬ 
tween  two  bog  lots,  with  feeders  on  one 
side  and  brood  sows  on  the  other.  From 
one  side  or  the  other,  they  managed  to 
damage  it  enough  every  night  so  that  I 
had  to  repair  it  every  day.  Three  good 
neighbors  helped  me  to  straighten  out  the 
hogs,  and  fixed  the  fence,  one  time,  when 
the  feeders  got  into  the  wrong  lot.  My 
renter  came  up  to  help  load  them  when 
they  went  to  market,  and  lent  oversight 
and  advice  to  the  care  of  little  pigs.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  warned  me  of  the  arrival 
of  maggots  in  his  flock  of  sheep,  and 
with  still  another  caught,  inspected,  and 
treated  mine,  saving  several  lives.  I 
do  not  doubt.  And  it  was  right  at  the 
beginning  of  corn  planting,  and  they 
would  not  take  a  cent  of  pay.  That’s  the 
kind  of  neighbors  we  have.  The  women 
are  just  as  good,  in  household  emergen¬ 
cies. 

A  little  sewing  gets  mixed  in  with  much 
outdoor  work.  Johnny  was  going  visit¬ 
ing  in  Ohio  for  a  week,  so  I  determined 
that  he  should  have  a  long-promised 
Spring  coat,  made  from  a  faded  and  out¬ 
grown  one  of  mine.  The  cloth  was  good 
when  turned,  and  it  looked  nice  on  him, 
with  an  English  flare  to  it,  and  raglan 
sleeves.  But  let  nobody  think  that  a  coat 
is  easier  to  make  because  of  being  un¬ 
lined!  I  could  have  made  and  put  in 
two  linings  while  I  fussed  with  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  seams. 

Southern  Indiana  had  its  tornado,  but 
all  Indiana  has  had  its  devastating  “Sum¬ 
mer  freeze.”  Perhaps  it  might  be  worse, 
but  nobody  really  knows  the  extent  of 
the  damage  yet.  We  think  (speaking  for 
Firlands  only)  that  wheat  and  hay  are 
not  much  hurt,  and  that  corn  will  pull 
through.  Many  people  are  disking  and 
planting  over.  It  was  such  an  erratic 
freeze ;  three  stalks  of  corn  in  a  hill 
might  be  killed,  another  left ;  pimento 
plants  side  by  side,  one  killed,  the  next, 
not ;  tomatoes  under  flower  pots  and 
rusty  buckets,  killed,  under  bright  new 
tin  things,  not ;  I  should  have  expected 
it  to  be  the  other  way.  Strawberries  were 
hurt  less  than  in  earlier  freezes ;  black 
raspberries,  a  total  loss;  red,  uncertain 
yet.  Currants  were  so  far  grown  that  I 
thought  they  would  stand  it,  but  they 
seem  to  be  drying  up ;  alas,  for  my  favor¬ 
ite  jelly  !  It  will  be  a  problem  to  fill  the 
jam  shelves  this  year,  and  mine  are  more 
nearly  empty  than  usual.  My  teacher 
neighbor,  and  others,  have  grapevines  so 
injured  that  their  recovery  is  doubtful, 
but  mine  are  not  hurt  much. 

I  have  been  learning  to  mow  with  a 
scythe.  The  result  probably  would  draw 
laughter  from  scythe-swingers  old  enough 
to  have  forgotten  what  their  first  mowing 
looked  like.  I  like  tools  sharp.  My 
renter  comes  up  from  the  field  for  a 
drink,  and  I  nab  him  to  show  me  how 
to  sharpen  a  scythe.  I  buy  me  a  nice 
carborundum  scythe  stone.  I  drop  it— on 
a  brick.  Behold,  a  nice  demonstration 
of  comparative  strength  of  materials ! 
Maybe  I’d  better  sharpen  my  scythe  with 
a  brick  !  But  the  pieces  go  into  a  kitchen 
table  drawer  for  knife  sharpeners,  and  I 
buy  another  scythe  stone,  hoping  for  bet¬ 
ter  luck. 

A  bantam  hen  is  showing  me  how  to 
bring  up  chickens ;  she  has  refused  to  go 
to  bed  in  the  henhouse  since  she  once 
got  them  out,  and  seems  to  be  raising 
them  mostly  on  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
but  she  has  not  lost  one.  A  R.  I.  Red 
hen,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  take 
hers  outside  at  all,  but  exercises  them  in 
the  scratch  room,  now  dedicated  to  young 
chicks.  Neither  goes  by  the  book,  but 
(both  families  are  doing  well.  I  suspect 


that  the  youngsters  will  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  as  .soon  as  they  are  a 
little  older,  after  the  manner  of  young¬ 
sters.  e.  M.  c. 


From  a  Vermont  Hillside 

After  five  days  of  a  perfectly  splendid 
imitation  of  “dog  days”  at  last  we  have  a 
cooling  breeze  from  the  northwest  with 
the  promise  of  more  comfortable  times. 
Even  the  most  pessimistic  will  have  to 
admit  that  although  we  haven’t  yet  had 
an  entire  Summer  we’ve  had  a  bit  of 
Summer  weather.  We’ve  had  several 
thunderstorms,  but  each  has  left  hotter 
and  muggier  weather  in  its  wake.  The 
lightning  struck  a  neighbor’s  barn  one 
night  this  week  and  tore  away  the  light¬ 
ning  rod.  Nature’s  way  of  showing  her 
scorn  of  mere  man’s  mastery  over  the 
elements,  I  suppose.  'Or  it  may  have  been 
defective  grounding. 

Father  has  been  telling  us  of  the 
month  of  May  in  this  section  34  years 
ago.  During  the  first  days  he  turned  200 
sheep  out  in  a  pasture  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  A  week  later  came  a  fall  of 
snow  so  deep  that  in  hunting  for  the  lost 
sheep  the  men  were  obliged  to  tie  their 
trouser’s  legs  about  their  ankles  on  the 
outside  of  their  boots  in  order  to  keep  the 
snow  from  filling  their  bootlegs.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  sheep  were 
herded  into  an  old  barn  and  fed  there  for 
several  days.  The  other  40  were  found 
later,  dead — and  huddled  together  about 
a  big  rock.  And  Father  says  that  this 
year  that  started  out  so  inauspiciously 
was  the  best  corn  and  apple  season  in 
years ! 

Last  night  we  were  listeners  to  a  rare 
concert.  The  yowling  of  a  wildcat 
awakened  me  at  12  o’clock.  The  creature 
came  within  a  few.  yards  of  the  house, 
and  as  that  is  quite  a  novelty  around 
here  I  awakened  the  other  members  of 
the  family  to  look  and  listen.  Then  two 
hoot  owls  began  a  duet  from  a  tree  but  a 
short  distance  away  and  all  the  while  a 
whip-poor-will,  as  unconcerned  as  you 
please,  kept  up  his  song  from  a  shrub  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden.  Just  over  the 
hill  two  dogs  were  baying  and  the  bantam 
rooster  waked  up  to  crow.  Mr.  L  listened 
a  few  seconds  then  turned  to  me  and 
asked :  “Say,  do  you  think  New  York’s 
noisy?”  Well,  it’s  quite  true  that  these 
unexpected  night  noises  in  the  country  do 
awaken  one  much  more  quickly  than  the 
steady  roar  of  traffic  in  the  city. 

We  can  scarcely  wait  to  get  to  the 
flower  garden  these  mornings  to  see  what 
new  blossoms  are  opened.  There  are  eight 
different  varieties  of  Iris  this  morning, 
including  Queen  of  the  May,  a  delicate 
pinkish  lavender  and  loveliest  of  all. 
Five  colors  of  columbine  are  in  bloom. 
These  with  the  Weigelas,  Daphnes, 
peonies  and  a  profusion  of  old-fashioned 
camomile,  pansies,  forget-me-nots  and 
garden  violets  make  the  flower  garden  a 
pleasant  spot  to  linger.  Last  year  we 
set  out .  a  few  roots  of  the  wee,  bright 
johnny-jump-up.  This  Summer  there  are 
johnny-jump-ups  for  all.  The  garden  for¬ 
get-me-not,  Mysotis,  is  another  flower 
that  one  need  plant  but  once. 

With  all  the  more  difficult  shrubs  and 
flowers  responding  nicely  to  our  efforts 
there  is  one  little  plant  that  we’ve  coaxed 
along  for  years  with  no  success.  This 
is  the  lily-of-the-valley,  and  my  neighbor 
has  a  mass  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  her 
house  growing  luxuriantly  in  poor  soil 
and  with  no  attention  whatever!  We 
have  tried  both  kindness  and  neglect  with 
no  response  whatsoever.  Will  someone 
tell  me  the  answer? 

The  vegetable  garden  is  well  along  and 
the  new  strawberry  fields  set  out.  Ber¬ 
ries  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  about  two 
weeks  and  I  look  forward  with  some  little 
ajjprehension  to  the  season  this  year,  for 
it’s  all  hands  out  at  the  first  light  of  day, 
and  how  we  do  have  to  hurry  to  get  the 
crates  all  filled  for  early  morning  de¬ 
livery.  My  apprehension  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  new  member  in  the 
family  since  last  strawberry  season,  com¬ 
plicating  matters  quite  a  bit.  But  there’s 
something  very  exhilarating  about  rising 
with  the  birds  and  working  in  the  dew- 
drenched  fields.  Feet  get  soaked  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  hands  get  stiff  and  cold, 
for  even  in  the  early  morning  of  a  hot 
day  it’s  often  uncomfortably  cool  work¬ 
ing  in  the  dew  at  that  hour.  And  how 
we  hurry  to  beat  the  sun  and  the  seven 
o’clock  whistle!  Then  when  the  last 
crate  is  loaded  comes  breakfast,  every¬ 
body  ready  for  it  with  the  finest  of  ap¬ 
petites.  It’s  nothing  unusual  for  the  14- 
year-old  to  put  away  a  full  quart  of  the 
berries  at  this  time.  The  rest  of  us  can 
manage  at  least  a  pint  each.  If  there 
is  any  ill-effect  from  eating  such  whole¬ 
sale  quantities  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  In 
the  height  of  the  season  the  picking  some¬ 
times  lasts  over  the  heat  of  the  day, 
which  isn’t  so  pleasant.  Then  comes  the 
canning.  _  The  recipe  for  sun-canned 
strawberries  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
.R  N.-Y.  as  unusual  and  I  shall  try  it 
this  year.  It  sounds  delicious ! 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Those  Thrashing  Meals 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  first  became 
a  farmer’s  wife,  we  got  two  meals  each 
day  for  thrashers.  Many  a  night  I 
dropped  into  bed  about  10  o’clock  too 


utterly  weary  to  think  after  getting  two 
meals  for  thrashers  and  washing  the 
usual  thrashing  dishes.  Of  course  I 
would  not  have  minded  bhe  work  if  it 
had  seemed  necessary  to  me — ‘but  it  did 
not.  Most  of  the  men  had  to  do  chores  at 
home  anyway,  and  it  seemed  the  logical 
thing  for  them  all  to  go  home  for  sup¬ 
pers. 

Finally  one  year  the  women  who  were 
the  wives  in  our  thrashing  ring  got  to¬ 
gether  over  the  telephone,  and  decided 
that  all  the  men  should  go  home  for  sup¬ 
pers.  After  trying  that  way  one  season 
we  all  wondered  why  it  had  ever  seemed 
necessary  to  get  suppers  for  the  men. 
Last  Summer  one  of  the  women  suggested 
that  the  men  carry  their  lunches  for  din¬ 
ner  !  Of  course  there  were  the  usual  ar¬ 
guments  against  such  an  arrangement. 
The  men  were  doing  hard  physical  work 
and  they  needed  hearty  meals.  They 
could  not  work  on  a  cold  lunch.  Some 
of  the  women  declared  they  would  rather 
get  the  regular  thrashing  meals  than  put 
up  luncljes  for  the  thrashing  season. 

The  men  in  our  thrashing  ring  own 
their  own  equipment,  so  when  they  got 
together  to  discuss  their  thrashing  plans 
one  of  the  men  brought  the  question  of 
carrying  lunches  to  vote.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  unanimously.  The  hostess  was  to 
serve  hot  coffee.  The  plan  worked  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and 
there  were  no  doubters  when  the  season 
was  over.  In  fact  it  was  so  satisfactory 
that  the  same  plan  was  adopted  for  silo 
filling.  If  one  knew  to  a  certainty  just 
when  the  thrashing  dinners  would  be 
needed  it  would  not  be  so  much  of  a 
proposition.  So  many  times,  however, 
weather  conditions  will  be  uncertain  and 
two  women  will  be  preparing  meals  at  the 
same  time,  neither  one  being  certain  who 
will  eventually  have  the  men  to  dinner. 
With  the  hot  coffee  with  their  lunches 
the  men  made  no  complaint  about  their 
cold  lunches,  but  all  conceded  it  a  feasi¬ 
ble  working  plan  for  all  concerned. 

MAY  IT.  MUM  AW. 


Potato  Pie 

To  one  piint  of  mashed  potatoes  add  1% 
pints  of  milk,  also  1%  cups  of  sweet 
cream,  a  small  lump  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
a  little  salt  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake  in 
one  crust.  m.  l.  f. 


Russell-Miller 
Milling  co. 
General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OCCIDENT 


Every  kernel  in  every 
bushel  of  the  choice 
wheat,  that  goes 
through  the 
Occident  mills,  is 
washed  and  scoured 
thoroughly.  This  is 
one  reason  why  bread 
made  from  OCCIDENT 
Flour  is  so  pleasing  to 
the  taste,  and  so 
wholesome. 


UNION 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

(No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugB,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
1  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tolls  si  I  aboutweavlnir  and  ourwonder-j 
fullrloW'Prlced.  eaef  ly-operated  looms 

LOOM  WORKS  488.  Factory  SI,  BOONVILLE,  MY 


ALWAYS  ON  TAP 

A  hot  bath  whenever  you  want  it 

IUST  think  of  it,  plenty  of  hot  water 
J  whenever  you  want  it,  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year.  Hot  water  for 
shaving,  for  dish -washing,  and,  best 
,  of  all,  hot  water  for  baths.  Greater 
health  and  happiness  for  the  whole 
family. 

No  home  need  now  be  without  the 
comfort  and  health  of  an  ample  hot 
water  supply.  A  Perfection  Kerosene 
W ater  Heater  will  give  you  running  hot 
water  in  5  minutes,  enough  for  shaving , 
in  1 0  minutes  enough  for  washing  dishes, 
all  you  need  for  a  bath  in  30.  All  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gas  ‘water  heater,  but 
burning  the  clean  and  economical 
Socony  Kerosene. 

PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  ff caters , 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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The  De  Laval  Floating  Bowl 

The  greatest  cream  separator 
improvement  in  2  5  years 

NOT  since  the  De  Laval  Split-Wing  Bowl  was  introduced  in 
1900  has  there  been  such  a  vital  cream  separator  improve¬ 
ment  effected  as  the  “Floating  Bowl”  on  the  present 
De  Laval  Separator. 

This  wonderful  bowl  virtually  “floats”  on  the  top  of  a  round- 
headed  spindle,  having  no  fixed  contact  with  any  part.  It  finds 
its  own  balance  when  separating  speed  is  attained,  runs  without 
vibration  and  with  much  less  friction — thereby  accomplishing 
closer  separation,  maximum  ease  of  running  and  greater  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  driving  mechanism. 

With  several  hundred  thousand  of  these  machines  in  use,  the 
verdict  from  agents  and  users  alike  is:  “The  best  machine  that 
De  Laval  ever  made” — and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying,  “The 
world’s  best  cream  separator.” 

New  De  Lavals  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

16$  Broadway  6oo  Jackson  Blvd.  6l  Beale  St. 
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Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


MOISTtHlO.TMDt  MARK  # 


/S'* 


The 

Original 
Fly  Repellent! 


Protect  your  cows  I 
.'and  horses  from  flies  i 
■  and  other  insects  and  j 
they  will  repay  you* 
well.  Stop  that  worry- a 
ing,  stamping,  switch- ; 
ing,  that  cuts  down  [ 
vitality,  uses  up  en-, 
ergy,  makes  them  lose  | 
flesh  and  do  less  work,  i 
_  SHOO-FLY  means  a  I 

third  more  milk. 

SHOO-FLY  aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores,  pre- . 
vents  infection  and  keeps  poultry-houses  clear  [ 
1  of  mites  and  lice. 

Used  by  dairymen  for  40  years.  If  your  dealer  | 
|  cannot  supply  you,  send  81.50  and  get  1-2  gal. 
SHOO-FLY — enough  to  protect  5  cows  for  a  I 
month — and  a  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  (reg.  $2 1 
value) .  Money  back  guarantee.  Address  Dept.  F I 

[SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CC„  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila * Penna. 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  AEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR„  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 


duce*  Strain!,  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
61.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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CREAM 


The  closest  skimmer, 
gives  you  practically 
all  the  butter  fat.  All 
movingparts  arein  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable  ca¬ 
pacity  meets  larger  demand. 
It  grows  with  the  herd. 

Write  f  or  t  he  f  older, 

“  Dairying  f  or  Profit ." 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


A  Good  Ayrshire  Cow 

The  picture  of  this  Ayrshire  cow  is 
printed  to  show  what  a  first-class  dairy 
animal  can  do  in  the  way  of  production. 
This  cow  is  known  as  Jane  Douglas. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 
sent  us  the  figures  regarding  this  Jane 
Douglas  and  her  record.  It  is  claimed 
that  she  produced  18.980  lbs.  of  milk  in 
one  year.  This  gave  710.97  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat.  The  cost  of  her  feed  is  given  at 
$412.18  and  the  total  income  from  her 
milk  yield  was  $826.34. 

Frequently  such  figures  as  this  are 
given  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
superior  cows  and  immediately  many 
farmers  say  that  this  is  an  abnormal  per¬ 
formance  as  no  common  dairyman  can 
get  any  such  income  as  is  here  given. 
This  money  income  represents  something 
like  9  cents  a  quart  for  tihe  milk. 

There  are  some  cases  in  the  country 
where  even  more  than  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  average  dairyman  would 
do  well  to  get  an  average  of  344  to  4 
cents  a  quart.  Even  with  that,  however, 
there  would  be  a  profit  in  keeping  such 
cattle  as  this  Jane  Douglas.  The  an¬ 
swer,  of  course,  is  that  such  cows  are 


quickly  when  the  cow  is  given  a  pound  of 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  in  three  pints  of 
tepid  water,  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses,  slowly  and  carefully  as 
a  drench  from  a  long  necked  bottle,  milk¬ 
ing  is  gently  done  three  times  daily  and 
the  udder  is  bathed  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar  .several  times  daily.  If  that  does 
not  soon  prove  remedial  a  level  teaspoon 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  three  tea¬ 
spoons  of  salt  should  be  mixed  in  the 
evening  feed  and,  if  needed,  later  given 
three  times  daily. 

Another  plan  of  treatment  is  slightly 
to  acidulate  the  drinking  water  with  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  blood  ceases 
to  stain  the  milk.  Profuse  bleeding  into 
the  udder  may  also  result  from  a  blow  or 
kick.  When  that  is  the  case  the  cow 
should  be  confined  in  a  box  stall  or  pen 
and  be  milked  gently  two  or  three  times 
a  day  and  the  udder  should  be  bathed 
with  hot  water  at  first  and  later  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar.  Internal  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  giving  doses  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  ergot  under  supervision  of  the 
veterinarian,  or  the  iron  or  acid  treat¬ 
ment  already  mentioned. 

As  the  milk  secretion  is  drying  up,  in 
the  ease  described,  we  think  it  most  likely 


Ayrshire  Cow  Jane  Douglas 


few  and  far  between  and  they  are  only 
known  here  and  there,  yet  a  grade  cow 
with  some  of  this  blood  in  her  veins  and 
given  good  care,  while  not  equal  to  Jane 
Douglas,  in  her  yield  would  give  enough 
more  than  the  ordinary  grade  to  make  a 
good  performance. 

In  these  days  dairymen  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  breeding  of  their  cows  as  well  as 
feeding.  The  trouble  is  that  a  good  many 
dairymen  keep  too  many  cows.  Some  of 
them  are  not  very  good  milkers,  while 
others  are  expensive  to  feed  and  handle. 
Many  a  man  would  be  far  better  off  he 
would  keep  15  high-grade  cows  and  feed 
them  well,  than  if  he  kept  30  or  35  ordi¬ 
nary  cows  and  poured  the  feed  into  them. 
The  saving  of  labor  and  care  alone  would 
be  considerable. 


Blood  in  Milk 

We  have  a  cow  four  years  old.  She 
is  going  dry.  'We  milk  her  once  a  day. 
Her  milk  is  a  little  bloody.  What  can  I 
do  for  her?  J.  A.  D. 

Maine. 

You  do  not  tell  ns  how  long  the  cow 
has  been  yielding  milk  or  if  she  has  re¬ 
cently  calved  or  is  soon  to  calve  or 
whether  the  milk  from  all  of  the  teats  or 
only  one  of  them  is  bloody.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are  important  in  arriving  at  a  con¬ 
fident  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
dition  present. 

If  often  happens  that  a  heavy  milking 
cow  gives  bloody  milk  for  a  week  or  two 
just  after  calving.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  pressure  or  engorgement  of  blood 
in  the  udder  causes  rupture  of  tiny  blood 
vessels  and  bleeding  consequently  occurs 
into  the  little  chambers  (acini)  of  the 
udder,  or  coloring  matter  of  blood,  or  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  forced 
into  the  milk.  That  tends  to  subside 


that  the  bleeding  has  been  caused  by 
mastitis,  mammitis  or  garget  and  that 
disease  in  its  chronic  form  is  incurable. 
If  it  has  been  the  cause,  better  dry  off 
the  remaining  secretion  of  milk  and  fit 
the  cow  for  the  butcher.  An  even  more 
probable  cause,  of  bloody  milk  being 
yielded  by  a  quarter  or  two  of  the  udder 
is  presence  of  growths  in  the  teats.  If 
these  are  quite  close  to  the  external 
opening  of  a  teat  a  veterinarian  can  re¬ 
move  them  by  operation,  but,  if  they  are 
high  up  in  the  teat,  it  is  better  to  let  a 
calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  affected  quarter  or  quarters. 

It  may  be  added  that  milk  occasionally 
becomes  red  when  it  has  stood  for  some 
time,  but  is  normal  when  drawn.  The 
cause  of  that  phenomenon  is  presence  of 
germs  (Bacillus  prodigiosus)  in  the  milk 
utensils  and  the  remedy  is  more  careful 
scalding  and  sun  drying  of  all  vessels 
used  in  handling  milk.  The  udder  and 
teats  should  also  be  cleansed  before 
starting  to  milk  and  the  water  used  for 
Avashing  purposes  and  for  cooling  the 
milk  must  be  perfectly  pure.  If  you 
cannot  determine  which  quarters  of  the 
udder  are  yielding-  the  milk,  or  to  decide 
if  but  one  or  two  of  them  are  to  blame,  it 
would  be  well  to  set  a  sample  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in  bottles 
which  have  been  sterilized  by  boiling. 
Label  the  bottles  so  that  the  source  of 
the  contents  of  each  will  be  known.  Milk 
should  not  be  used  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  when  blood  is  present.  A.  s.  A. 


“Where  have  you.  been?”  inquired  the 
employer.  “Having  my  hair  cut,”  replied 
the  workman.  “Well,  you  can’t  have 
your  hair  cut  on  my  time,”  protested  the 
exasperated  employer.  “Why  not?”  de¬ 
manded  the  wage-earner  sturdily.  “It 
grew  in  your  time.” — London  Post. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Pasture 

I  wish  you  would  advise  a  ration  to 
be  fed  to  cows  on  good  pasture.  What 
per  cent  protein  is  right  for  a  ration  of 
this  sort?  'How  much  of  it  is  it  advisable 
to  feed?  I  would  have  to  buy  all  of  my 
ingredients.  I  can  get  the  following  feeds 
easily  :  Cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  oil- 
meal  (old  process),  bran,  middlings,  also 
ground  corn  and  oats.  >What  per  cent  of 
salt  is  advisable?  w.  b.  w. 

(New  York. 

For  cows  giving  an  average  production 
of  milk,  my  belief  is  that  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of  protein  is 
quite  sufficient  during  the  Summer 
months ;  that  is,  when  pasture  grass  is 
abundant  and  luxuriant.  .Obviously,  a 
much  simpler  combination  of  feeding 
stuffs  can  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
grass,  for  the  latter  is  a  balancer  in  it¬ 
self  and  supplies  the  necessary  vitamins 
and  mineral  constituents  so  necessary  for 
economical  production. 

Assuming  that  you  want  a  shovel  mix¬ 
ture,  I  should  propose  the  following  com¬ 
bination  :  Corn  or  hominy  meal,  400 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  800  lbs. ;  ground  oats, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 

It  would  be  feasible  for  you  to  add  1% 
per  cent  of  salt  or  15  lbs.  to  each  1,000 
lbs.  of  feed'  if  it  is  desired  to  incorporate 
the  salt  with  the  grain  ration.  Feed  this 
in  proportion  to  the  daily  production  of 
each  cow,  a  safe  ruling  being  to  supply 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  ?>%  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  animals, 
their  period  of  lactation,  and  the  quality 
of  the  pasture  grass  itself. 

During  July  and  August,  when  *  the 
grass  is  dry  and  coarse,  an  increased 
amount  must  be  fed,  and  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  it  might  be  advisable  to 
add  100  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  thus  bring  up  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  to  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Usually  it  is  advantageous  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  to  experiment  somewhat 
with  his  own  herd  as  far  as  quantity 
of  grain  is  concerned.  If  feeding  an  ad¬ 
ditional  pound  of  grain  results  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4  or  5  lbs.  of  milk  and  provid¬ 
ing  he  is  getting  for  this  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
milk  more  than  enough  to  .pay  for  the 
feed  consumed,  then  he  is  exercising  good 
judgment  in  increasing  the  daily  ration. 


Feeding  Sows  and  Pigs 

Could  you  send  me  a  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  brood  sows  and  fattening  shotes? 
My  home-grown  feed  this  Summer  is  rye 
which  I  want  to  feed.  Corn  is  selling 
at  $2.60  a  hundred,  ground;  middlings  at 
$2.80  and  oat  chop,  $2.35.  R.  R.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  best  rations  for  fattening 
shotes  consists  of  a  combination  of  corn 
or  hominy  meal,  to  which  has  been  added 
from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  digester  tankage. 
The  latter  provides  animal  protein  and 
where  the  pigs  have  been  fairly  well 
grown,  this  combination  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  for  fattening  purposes.  When  the 
pigs  reach  a  weight  of  approximately 
100  lbs.,  they  can  be  limited  exclusively 
to  this  combination  of  feeds  and  its  use 
will  result  in  rapid  and  economical  gains. 

During  the  grazing  period  and  until 
the  pigs  attain  a  weight  of  100  lbs.,  I 
should  propose  the  addition  of  some  white 
middlings  and  ground  oats,  which  would 
result  in  a  combination  substantially  as 
follows :  Shelled  corn  or  cornmeal,  100 
lbs. ;  white  middlings,  40  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  25  lbs. ;  digester  tankage,  10  lbs. 

Preferably  this  combination  should  be 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mash  approach¬ 
ing  the  consistency  of  buttermilk  and 
should  not  be  diluted  unduly  with  water. 
Pigs  require  concentrated  feed,  and  their 
feed  and  drink  ordinarily  should  not  be 
mixed. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  rye  and  some 
Canada  field  peas  available,  it  would  be 
distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  utilize 
these  home-grown  products,  but  unless 
you  have  enough  to  feed  both  your  brood 
sows  and  your  shotes,  I  should  reserve 
the  oats  and  peas  for  the  brood  sows.  A 
suitable  mixture  for  the  latter  would  con¬ 


sist  of :  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  40  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  40  lbs.  Canada  field  peas,  5  lbs.  di¬ 
gester  tankage. 

Enough  of  this  combination  should  be 
supplied  to  enable  the  sows  to  gain  slow¬ 
ly  in  weight  previous  to  and  during  their 
pregnancy  and  after  the  pigs  are  three 
weeks  old  the  sows  should  virtually  be 
given  all  of  the  grain  that  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish.  This  method  of  feeding 
results  in  an  increased  production  of  milk, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  helpful  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  start  and  nothing  more 
important  than  encouraging  maximum 
milk  production  for  young  growing  pigs. 

I  have  not  included  any  of  the  r^e  in 
the  mixture  for  the  pregnant  sows,  al¬ 
though  it  can  replace  half  of  the  oats  and 
half  of  the  corn  in  mixture  desired  to 
feed  the  brood  sows  during  their  nursing 
period.  I  dislike  rye  for  the  breeding 
herd,  because  it  is  likely  to  be  not  only 
unpalatable  but  ergoty  and  it  might  oc¬ 
casion  loss  from  abortion.  Rye  when 
fed  in  itself  is  not  particularly  palatable 
and  when  mixed  with  cornmeal,  tankage 
and  white  middlings  it  can  replace  half 
of  the  carbohydrate  feeds  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture.  f.  c.  m. 


Trouble  with  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  glands  in 
throat  swollen.  Wind  is  short.  L.  T.  L. 

'Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  your  description  it  would  seem 
that  the  horse  in  question  must  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  heaves,  in  which  event  it 
will  be  necessary  to  feed  largely  on 
coarse  grains.  Reduce  the  hay  to  not 
more  than  one  feeding  per  day,  and 
preferably  this  should  be  moistened  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  dust. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  reported  good 
results  from  the  use  of  oil  of  tar  under 
such  conditions,  the  dosage  being  a  table¬ 
spoonful  placed  upon  the  tongue  and 
given  once  daily.  The  oil  of  tar  can  be 
secured  at  any  drug  store  and  a  pint 
would  serve  your  purpose  for  a  trial 
period. 


Having  Cows  Tuberculin 
Tested 

We  are  ordered  by  town  health  board 
to  have  our  cattle  tuberculin  tested  by 
July  1,  1925.  Can  I  have  my  own 
veterinary  make  the  test  or  must  it  be 
done  by  the  State  veterinary  If  my  own 
veterinary  makes  the  test  will  the  State 
pay  for  condemned  cattle?  Does  the  State 
pay  promptly  for  condemned  cattle  and 
how  do  we  proceed  to  get  the  compensa¬ 
tion  if  necessary?  If  we  wish  to  have 
it  done  by  the  State,  to  whom  de  we  ap¬ 
ply?  G.  J. 

I  judge  that  you  are  ordered  to  have  a 
tuberculin  test  made  of  your  cows  by  the 
local  health  authorities  as  a  local  health 
matter,  not  as  part  of  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  tuberculin  testing.  In  that  case, 
you  can  have  it  done  by  any  veterinarian 
whose  work  the  health  board  will  accept, 
but  you  cannot  call  upon  the  State  for 
compensation.  If  you  wish  the  State  to 
do  the  work  and  compensate  you  for  con¬ 
demned  cattle,  apply  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  necessary  directions,  blank  forms  to 
be  filled  out,  etc.  The  State  has  not  al¬ 
ways  paid  promptly  for  cattle  condemned, 
by  any  means,  being  dependent,  of  course, 
upon  legislative  appropriations  for  the 
needed  money.  The  State  is  a  respons¬ 
ible  debtor,  however,  and  you  do  not  need 
to  fear  default  upon  its  part.  M.  b.  d. 


Inheritance  of  Husband  and 
Wife 

My  husband  owns  the  business  (dairy) 
and  I  own  the  property.  In  case  of 
death  what  share  would  I  have  in  the 
business  and  he  in  the  property?  There 
are  two  children.  MRS.  w.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  event  that  your  husband  should 
die  without  leaving  a  will  and  owning 
the  dairy  business,  you  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one-third  of  the  business  and 
your  children  two-thirds  of  the  business. 

In  the  event  that  you  should  die  own¬ 
ing  the  farm  your  children  would  take  the 
property  subject  to  your  husband’s  right 
of  courtesy  in  the  property.  The  right 
of  courtesy  consists  of  a  right  to  live  on 
the  property  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 


Ensilage  Cutter 

TJEFORE  investing  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  make 

■L)  sure  it  will  give  the  results  you  want  with  the 
power  you  have.  There  are  seven  Blizzard  Models 
—each  will  do  most  work  per  H.  P.  for  its  size.  The 
two  Blizzard  models,  R-211  and  R-133,  mentioned 
above,  give  wonderful  results  using  Fordson  or 
other  light  tractor  for  power.  They  give  big  cap¬ 
acity  and  are  real  self-feeding  models. 

Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 
Paul  Pritchard,  of  Genesco,  Ill.,  says:  “I  like  the 
Blizzard  Cutter  better  than  any  cutter  I  know  of. 
This  is  the  second  one  I  have  used,  and  if  I  were  to 
buy  another  it  would  be  a  Blizzard.  My  silo  is  12x48 
—130  tons.  Use  four  bundle  teams  on  short  haul — 
one  team  on  binder — three  men  in  silo — two  men 
with  cutter.  Filling  time  13  hours. 

Write  for  Booklet  models  —  from  small 

L-18  used  with  3k.  H.  P.  to  giant  S-91  with  35-ton 
an  hour  capacity;  also  “Famous”  Feed  Cutters 
for  hand  and  power  operation. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  IS,  Canton,  O. 

Stock  of  Cutters  and  Re-pair  Parts 
at  convenient  distributing  points 


Lii 

GUERNSEYS 

— r  1 

BREED  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

AND  RECEIVE  90  CTS.PER  CAN  FOR  MILK  at  Your  Station 
Snpnial  RUpr— Four  months  old  thoroughbred 

opeciai  uiier  Guernsey  rule  calf.  Da... 

gave  9,990.40  lbs.  of  Milk  and  5(16.93  lbs.  of  Butter  fat 
with  first  calf.  Sire’s  dam  gave  11,465.(10  lbs.  of  Milk 
and  653.36  lbs.  of  Butter  fat  with  first  calf.  Fine  indi¬ 
vidual.  Great  value.  First  cheek  for  $100  gets  him, 
crated  and  transferred.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  FARMS  „  ,  ,M  g(  phni  p§ 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


FnrPVfHalp  finornonuo  Federal  accredited  herd.  40ani- 
IUI  coludlc  uucl  llocjb  mals  for  sale.  Write  us  your 
wants.  RICHARD  D  DoFOREST  Amsterdam,  N  Y. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale— Registered  Jersey  Bull 

jestic  Noble.  DAVENPORT  FARM.  Milford,  Pike  Co..  Pa. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


COWS  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  FishkHI,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


For  Sale-Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

Ali  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

&  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 


SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


SWINE  .*.  j 

FEEDING  PIGS  L°l1 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  96  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  96.60 ,  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  97,60  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  60c  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  W ashington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

Selected  weanling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

20  Chester,  Berkshire  &  Poland-Ghina  Grade  Pigs 

6  9  wks.  old.  Selected  breeders — $10  each.  Feeders 
— $7  each  I  Pay  express.  Several  Bred  Sows. 

C.  F.  BOS8ERMAN  York  Springs,  Pa. 

Berkshire  Bred-S75 

Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  of  First  Quality 

_ _ _  Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  A  DONOHDD  Edgewood  5  Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Pnlanrl-Chinac  Srow  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 
™  J !S  Pigs,  bred  sows,  trios,  boars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT  Ches wold,  Dela ware 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs ,fl read¬ 
able  prices.  Write  BUOOK8IIIG  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 

For  Sale-D uroc- Jersey  Boar  r^red 

Aug.  16,  1924.  Bred  from  sow  “Pleasantdale  6th,  No. 

— Engleridge  Sensation.  No.  240,031. 

PLEASANTDALE  FARMS,  Pleasantdale,  West  Oranye,  N.  J. 

I  JlIPnGQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
-B — 'WO V/ U O  inK  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  Sc  Son  Merrittebl,  N.  Y. 

T">  UROr«;  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BltEED- 

rrrfL  V  ini;  mature  stock. 

PIGS.  ELMWOOO  FARMS  P,  0  Box  15.  Bradford.  N,  Y. 

Dcglatered  O.  I.  O.  and  ClieeterWhlte  pipe 
**  Eugono  P.  Rogors  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  IVJO 

DOGS  j 

Pedigreed  White  Collie  Pups  aCMJtSaSt 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Females,  $7;  Spayed  Fe¬ 
males,  $10.  HOW  A  R  O  IH  UI>,  Thorndyke,  Maine 

A7E7'HITE  OOLLIES  AND  JSFABLES 

Have  more  pedigreed  puppies  and  dogs  than  can  han¬ 
dle.  Will  sell  few  to  good  homes  at  fraction  of  value 

Glongao  Colllo  Konnols  Box  186  Boonton,  N-  J. 

COLLIES  JOHN  D.  SMITH 

Walton  New  York 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  (Jrov®  City,  Vs. 

__  FORSALE 

Shepherd  (Police)  Puppies 

Color— Gray,  Very  intelligent. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Pusey  Cloud,  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 

2PEDIGREED  1P0LICE  IE>UPS 

BURLEIGhIdNES  Lar"e  Me recUt h  1  Nh*  H . 

S°m®  e*t''i  line,  trained  Rabbit  Hounds  and  Beagles 
o  Write  for  price.  CHAS.  TOTH.  Henderson,  Maryland 

AIREDALE  FEMALE  LfEfr&SSSX 

2  years  old,  (Bred  by  Dr,  Knox,)  A  High  Class 
Bitch,  i)  amily  sickness  compels  sale.  Also  1  male 
and  1  female  pup  from  her  sired  by  Ch.  Sebago,  A. 
K.  C.,  317936.  Pedigrees  with  all. 

HOWARD  H.  MIGNEREY  Danbury,  Conn. 

AirpHalpe  All-around  dog.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  See  before 

Mil  uUaluo  you  buy.  9hady  Side  Farms,  Madison,  N.Y. 

Airpfialp  Plinnipg  A'  Stock.  Males,  *15  j  Females, 

ftueoaie  ruppies  *io.  Red  bone  Rabbit  and  Coon 
Hound,  $lo.  E.  R.  HUMMER  R,  1  French  town,  N.  J. 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y., 

hounds,  Beagles  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Spaniels,  Aire¬ 
dales  and  Collies,  five  days  approval.  Puppies.  $5  up. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  £» 

better.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Jb  runklin,  Vermont 

GOATS 

Pure  Toggenburg  Milking  Does  for°sales 

Dr.  GORDON  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Four  Milk  Goats 

CHAS.  A  JOHNSTON,  R.  0,  1,  New  Paltz,  N.Y . 

HORSES 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 


MillfinfrShnrthnrn^  F  ormerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
mimmgoiiumiunib  Jlitin  Oattle.  Noted  for  Quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


WANY  AMOUNTS11  50  or  More  Cheviot-EwesSheep 

young  or  old.  C.  HI.  GAGE,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Flemish  stock6 

Brooksyde  Rabbi  try  5  Ida  St.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Account  Book. — 'Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  833  West  80th  St.,  New  York. 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 

Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  Famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Providt  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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V2  Grown  Pullets  Need  a 
Special  Growing  Mash 


TF  your  half-grown  pullets  are  to  start  laying  at  the  earliest 
*■  possible  age — if  they  are  to  be  big  layers  this  fall  and  winter 
when  prices  are  high  —  you  must  not  stunt  their  egg-producing 
organs  now  by  improper  feeding. 

If  their  egg-producing  organs  are  to  be  strong  and  vigorous, 
they  must  be  fed  a  ration  rich  in  those  nutrients  that  build 
sturdy  frames,  firm  flesh,  sinewy  muscles— and  health. 

Such  a  feed  is  Globe  Growing  Mash. 

No  Globe  Poultry  Feed  is  ever  offered  unless  it 
has  been  proven  that  a  poultry  raiser  can  make 
more  money  using  it  than  doing  without  it. 

Globe  Growing  Mash  is  another  Globe  Feed  money-maker 
for  the  poultry  raiser.  Because  it  is  scientifically  compounded 
to  meet  the  specific  nutrition  needs  of  immature  pullets,  it 
enables  the  poultry  raiser  to  secure  enormously  better  results 
than  is  possible  by  haphazard  feeding  or  the  use  of  feed  suit¬ 
able  for  chicks  or  adult  fowls. 

Now  is  the  time  to  answer  the  question,  “Do  you  want  to 
make  the  most  money  out  of  your  pullets?”  I  f  you  do— as  of 
course  you  do— there’s  only  one  thing  you  can  do. 

Order  a  bag  of  Globe  Growing  Mash  from 
your  Globe  Merchant  today.  Follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  thousands.  Insure  your  pullets  against 

is  the  best  time 
>wing  Mash. 


The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

CHICAGO  ■  MINNEAPOLIS 


improper  development.  Today 
to  start  feeding  them  Globe  Gn 


picKiNsa^g 


Egg  Mash 
Chick  Starter 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


Schwegler's  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  Order  early.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery  207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  1 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHIX-C.I 

fl  n  From  purebred, 
UiBli  inspected  and 

culled  flocks.  Live  D  i 

e  1  i  v  e  r 

y  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.25 

3.50 

7.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


S.  O.  W.  XjEGHORN  bullets 

from  N.  J.  certified,  W.  D.  tested  stock.  8-10-wks., 
SI. 40;  12-14-wks.,  SLBO.  Every  bird  guaranteed  sat¬ 
isfactory.  They  are  worth  the  difference. 

TOM  BARRY  1L  I).  No.  2  Lambertvllie,  N.  J 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks  °or  j"™  and'jmy  m°iiv 

ery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed  chicks,  7c. 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM  Nsw  Washington,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ajiril  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  Quality — Low  prices.  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed! 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

*8.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

*10.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

#11.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  $13—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  $7—100 
14  years  experience;  100 *  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  $1.50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or 
laying,  $2.50  each,  Intermediate  ages  at 
proportionate  prices.  One  penof  LordFarms 
Leghorns  will  show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


BARRON  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

2  to  2v£  Months  old,  $1.00  each 

Cod  Liver  Oil  &  Milk  Fed .  Circular 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  SAUNSEBr^LLS> 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tailored  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Ufkil*  U/unnrlnUno  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

White  WyanQOttOS  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hatched  chicks.  W  rite  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wyindotte  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
“WORLD’S 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


}DUCKLINGS 

BEST  STRAINS” 

R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Goose  "“{“i  s'pupi? 

CHICKS.  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIOKEER  FARMS  Telford. Pal 


STRICKLER’S  T„*2KS.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  *  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  O  per  100;  S48  per  500;  S95  per  1000 
Hatches,  July  14,  21,  28.  10*  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks'  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  SIO — 100; 
*5.50—  50;  *3 — 25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 

§rompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  June  12, 
1925,  and  total  to  date: 

■Jarred  Mocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Ind .  58  891 

E.  O.  Foreman,  Mich .  32  1118 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 28  982 

Lewis  Fins,  R.  1 .  33  974 

Long  Meadow  Pm,  Pa .  36  904 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  34  502 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmitih,  Ore .  28  1022 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  48  860 

Woburn  Pltry  Pm,  Mass . .  42  813 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  59  955 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  35  1019 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  47  1108 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  40  964 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  32  913 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  836 

W.  J.  Arerfholz,  N.  Y .  38  707 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 17  978 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  42  1103 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  16  747 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  52  1181 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del... .  30  869 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  40  1156 

H.  B. -Spangler,  N.  J .  41  959 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  30  765 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  21  714 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  27  530 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  36  702 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  43  733 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  35  834 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  28  969 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio  .  37  708 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  30  1182 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  22  838 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  17  832 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  41  884 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa..., .  46  857 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  31  1017 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds,  Mass .  31  826 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  46  1230 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  44  1341 

D.  0.  Witmer,  Mo .  8  489 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  41  1281 

L.  P.  LaPakne,  Conn .  18  964 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  20  1121 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  30  885 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  36  1073 

R.  I.  Reds 


D.  W.  Rich,  Cal . 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 

Aljon  E.  Barker,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fib,  iN.  H . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

O.  G.  Holland,  Vt . 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Feraside  Fm,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parkburst,  Mass . 

Ohas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Fm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Pm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leg.  Fm,  Ore . 

Marshall  Fru,  Ala . , . 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Mouta'in  Meadow1  Fm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

-Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  0.  Patton,  N.  C . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me . 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind . 

Barlow  Leg.  Fm,  Pa . 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R.  0.  Bailey,  N.  Y . 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y . 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass . 

Ralph  O.  Dunn,  Mass . . . 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass . ’. . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Edgembnt  Fm,  Mass . 

Robert  0.  Cobb,  Mass . 

O.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leg.  Fm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leg.  Fm,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hall  Bros. ,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Andrew  L.  Obr,  Conn . 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Ohas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 


2 

394 

29 

1050 

35 

1242 

21 

882 

28 

922 

6 

392 

36 

1218 

23 

999 

19 

875 

35 

600 

16 

455 

32 

1116 

41 

1096 

29 

1130 

33 

1079 

24 

1222 

27 

988 

20 

1083 

33 

1044 

27 

890 

29 

1029 

33 

1023 

24 

931 

11 

809 

22 

757 

18 

919 

24 

837 

33 

833 

40 

1064 

29 

915 

23 

665 

40 

736 

34 

1117 

23 

803 

28 

771 

40 

939 

43 

1012 

53 

1446 

31 

895 

34 

1003 

28 

935 

38 

1001 

53 

1157 

52 

1190 

39 

1015 

44 

1015 

48 

913 

60 

1136 

48 

1197 

42 

827 

45 

986 

48 

1153 

48 

939 

47 

745 

40 

759 

51 

1107 

45 

960 

34 

838 

51 

991 

45 

861 

37 

1005 

45 

932 

42 

1499 

36 

713 

18 

1013 

42 

1382 

29 

830 

41 

665 

35 

787 

38 

940 

39 

984 

51 

1060 

49 

1000 

50 

1021 

1240 

41 

974 

45 

1234 

40 

1018 

40 

873 

25 

794 

24 

669 

21 

762 

37 

686 

30 

720 

41 

1027 

38 

1080 

58 

1308 

45 

896 

44 

840 

43 

780 

52 

1141 

57 

1118 

50 

1204 

44 

849 

Total 


5007  132282 


“How’s  your  boy  Josh  doing?”  “Not 
so  well,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“He’s  neglecting  his  athletics  for  his 
studies.  I’m  afraid  he’ll  turn  out  to  he  a 
college  professor  instead  of  a  baseball 
player.” — 'Washington  Star. 


A 


g  Trirds/ 


Growing  birds  need  plenty  of 
minerals  in  the  ration. 
FOS-FOR-US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  grit — is  a  sharp,  hard  sol¬ 
uble  grit  that  grinds  food  and 
supplies  two  necessary 
minerals  —  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  »  -  70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on. . .lbs. 


Name. 

Town- 


State. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  SI.  Order  direct, 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


INDIAN  HEAD 

.  *  * 

POULTRY  i.V'M'Ki  FARM 

Toms  River  jersey 

Box  B 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Circulars 


_  25  50  100 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  .  82,25  $4.00  $7.50 

Rooks .  2.85  4.65  9.00 

Mixed .  2.00  8.65  7.00 

ho  off  for  600  lots.  Free  range.  100*  del.  guar. 

T,  J.  ElIKENZELLEIt,  McAlistervilie,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  2 


_ „  Clliclis 

*  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
^  .  per  100:  R.  I.  Reds.  S9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 

J  100.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
■mT  Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

fe,  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Milleritown,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  S. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8e.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100*  live  delivery  guar 
anteed,  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POCLTUY  FARM  Richfield,  I'a 


Bred- to- Lay  PULLETS 

500  Rapp-Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  The 
great  egg  machines.  April  hatch,  81.50  each.  200 
200-Egg  S.  C.  Red  Pullets,  82  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

c  HE  I  o  iE  s 

...  .  Per  100  60  25 

Mixed.  .  $6.00  $8.25  $2.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00  4.25  2.50 

B.  Rocks .  9.00  4.75  8.75 

Reds  and  Wyandottes .  11.00  5.75  8.25 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $2.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.25  I  0  00 

Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7  .00 

Bank  Reference.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  McAlistervilie,  Pa 


Batoy  CliicKs 

.  ,  100  500  1. 000 

White  Leghorn .  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  0.  Reds .  13  00  B2.50  125.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers.., .  7.00  35.00  65. OC 

100%  iive  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAlistervilie.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks  f,krgXe45sct oact 

BLAUVELT  .  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Eggs-White  Rocks-Chicks  ^cK’reS: 

able  prices.  Mt’g  list  free.  HIAWATHAfouiTRir  farm, Dewitt,  N.r. 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  baby  chick  industry  has  come  to 
fill  a  large  place  in  the  poultry  business 
of  America.  It  is  astonishing  to  learn 
how  many  of  these  little  birds  are  dis¬ 
tributed  each  year.  The  change  from  in¬ 
dividual  hatching  to  this  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  of  wholesale  manufacturing  ranks 
with  the  industrial  change  from  home 
baking  of  bread  to  wholesale  bakeries  de¬ 
livery. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  trade  it  is 
clear  that  this  baby  chick  distribution 
must  be  fully  watched  and  supervised. 
Crooks  or  irresponsible  people  would  have 
a  glorious  chance  to  rob  or  deceive  the 
people  if  not  held  down.  The  respon¬ 
sible  distributors  realize  this  and  they 
are  going  after  a  remedy  in  the  right  way. 
They  will  do  it  themselves  by  organizing 
to  spot  the  crooks  and  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Therefore  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association  is  a  big 
affair  in  the  chicken  world.  It  is  a  place 
for  distributors  and  buyers  to  come  to¬ 
gether,  get  acquainted  and  perfect  plans 
for  improving  the  industry. 

This  year’s  convention  will  be  held 
August  5-6-7  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  All  the  big  commer¬ 
cial  problems  which  confront  the  industry 
will  be  discussed. 


A  Seven-pound  Leghorn 
Hen 

The  article  on  page  836,  of  the  May  23 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  entitled  “vSize  in 
Beghorns,”  seems  to  have  attracted  wide 
attention.  I  have  had  letters  ranging 
from  Maine  to  Nebraska  in  regard  to  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  as  well  as  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  There  is  no  telephone  line 
down  to  Mr.  Wraight’s  farm,  so  he  fre¬ 
quently  comes  in  to  use  mine.  I  showed 
him  some  of  the  letters  which  rather  ques¬ 
tioned  my  statement  of  “5-lb.  Leghorn 
hens”  in  the  article  mentioned.  “Why !” 
Mr.  Wraight  said,  “I  can  show  them  a 
two-year-old  Leghorn  hen  that  weighs 
7  lbs.”  I  have  known  him  for  eight 
years  and  never  had  occasion  to  doubt 
his  word,  but  that  was  a  rather  large 
dose  to  swallow.  He  must  have  seen  the 
doubt  in  my  eyes,  for  he  said,  “I  will 
come  for  you  in  my  car  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  and  take  you  down  to  the  farm  and 
let  you  weigh  the  hen  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.” 

<  I  went  with  him  next  day,  and  after 
dinner  he  caught  two  hens  and  weighed 
them  by  tieing  a  string  to  their  legs  and 
hanging  them  on  the  hook  of  a  spring 
balance  scale.  The  first  hen  pulled  the 
pointer  down  to  just  7  lbs.  I  lifted  her 
the  pointer  rose,  then  gently  I  let 
her  weight  come  down  and  the  pointer 
came  to  7  lbs.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it;  there  was  really  a  7-lb.  Leg¬ 
horn  hen.  Then  we  weighed  the  other 
hen.  She  weighed  6  lbs.  2  oz.  The  heavier 
one  was  much  the  handsomer  hen,  a  typi¬ 
cal  Leghorn  in  everything  but  the  size. 
Large  comb  falling  to  one  side,  pure  white 
ear  lobes,  all  the  yellow  color  gone  from 
beak  and  legs,  showing  her  to  be  a  good 
layer.  I  was  surprised  at  the  width  of 
her  body  back  of  the  wings.  This  bird 
is  no  cross  with  any  other  breed  acci¬ 
dental  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Wraight  has 
never  kept  any  other  breed  and  there  are 
no  neighbors’  hens  in  sight. 

Mr.  Wraight  told  me  of  an  experience 
that  illustrates  the  importance  of  han¬ 
dling  one’s  fowls  frequently  and  noting 
their  condition.  His  egg  output  was 
falling  off.  He  handled  quite  a  number 
of  them  and  found  that  they  were  thin 
in  flesh,  so  he  increased  the  cornmeal  in 
the  mash  and  the  cracked  corn,  and  in 
one  week  increased  the  yield  a  hundred 
eggs  a  day. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  more  than  half 
fat.  If  there  isn’t  fat  enough  in  the  food 
then  the  hen  draws  on  the  fat  in  her  own 
body  to  produce  yolks  to  match  the  whites 
which  the  protein  in  her  food  is  produc¬ 
ing.  That  is  why  the  yellow  disappears 
from  beak  and  legs  in  good  laying  hens. 
But  it  comes  back  again  when  the  hen 
ceases  laying,  either  to  become  broody, 
or  in  the  molting  period. 

What  always  surprises  me  when  look¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Wraight’s  fowls  is  the  superb 
healthfulness  of  his  entire  flock,  big  and 
little.  I  never  see  an  ailing  bird.  They 
are  kept  in  open-front  houses  the  year 
around,  no  windows  in  the  front,  simply 
boarded  up  about  3  ft.  at  the  bottom  and 
the  rest  of  the  front  just  wire.  There  are 
no  cement  floors  holding  the  rain  that 
may  blow  in,  and  preventing  the  moisture 
from  sinking  down  into  the  earth.  Dry 
sawdust  is  used  for  litter,  simply  because 
be  has  a  lot  of  it  in  an  adjoining  wood- 
lot  from  which  the  timber  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago. 

“An  earth  floor?  What  about  rats?” 
some  one  may  ask.  A  little  fox  terrier 


dog,  weighing  about  20  lbs'.-  answers  the 
rat  question.  Mr.  Wraight  told  me  that 
he  had  not  seen  a  rat  in  two  years.  Wood¬ 
chucks  also  are  scarce.  But  to  get  back 
to  the  title  of  this  article,  I  doubt  if  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States  has  a 
purebred  White  Leghorn  hen  that  actual¬ 
ly  weighs  7  lbs.,  and  is  in  good  laying 
condition.  george  a.  cosgrove. 

Poultry  Feed  Prices 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  some  figures 
about  feed  prices  and  egg  quotations  in 
Central  New  York.  Here  is  my  belated 
report : 

I  am  giving  you  local  prices  per  100 
lbs.  of  the  most  common  feeds,  prices  per 
ton  5c  less  per  100  lbs.  These  prices  are 
at  the  mill.  Regarding  labor  charges 
would  say  that  most  of  the  farms  have 
no  labor  charge.  The  few  of  us  who  do, 
pay  from  $70  to  $125  per  month,  the 
lower  price  as  a  starter  for  a  good  man 
without  very  much  experience,  with 
house,  fuel,  milk,  garden,  etc.  furnished. 
I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  1  obtain 
the  low  Jersey  top  quotation  for  eggs 
by  the  year,  no  commission  charged. 

Yellow  corn,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.60; 
cracked  corn,  $2.70;  cornmeal,  $2.65; 
standard  middlings,  $2 ;  Winter  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.25  ;  standard  bran,  $1.95  ;  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $2.10;  barley,  $2.35;  gluten, 
$2.45  ;  hominy,  $2.45  ;  beef  scrap,  55  per 
cent.  $3.35 ;  wheat,  $2.25 ;  heavy  oats, 
$2.25 ;  heavy  oats,  ground,  $2.35. 

ALLEN  H.  BTTLKLEY. 


Retarding  Laying 

I  have  a  lot  of  Leghorn  pullets  hatched 
March  4.  They  are  very  well  grown  and 
well  developed.  I  have  been  pushing 
them  along  on  dry  mash,  scratch  grain, 
skim-milk  and  green  stuff,  and  would  like 
to  continue  to  do  so  until  the  cockerels 
are  disposed  of,  say  July  1.  Then  I 
would  like  to  hold  them  back  so  they  will 
not  commence  laying  until  they  are  at 
least  six  months  old.  How  should  I 
handle  them  to  produce  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  growth  and  yet  retard  their  egg- 
laying?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  move  the  houses  away  from  them  July 
1  and  leave  them  for  three  months  with¬ 
out.  shelter  except  the  trees  and  bushes? 

M'endham,  N.  J.  r.  c.  w. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  and  feed  them 
for  quick  development  for  market.  They 
will .  stand  about  two  weeks  of  forced 
feeding  before  going  to  market  as  broil¬ 
ers, _  and  can  be  confined  to  small  quarters 
during  that  time.  Development  may  be 
retarded  by  making  the  ration  chiefly  of 
whole  grain,  and  this  should  be  done  if  it 
is  found  that  pullets  are  maturing  too 
last,  h  ree  range  and  whole  grain  feed¬ 
ing  will  develop  good  bodies  and  the 
plump  condition  in  which  pullets  should 
go  into  Winter  quarters.  It  is  safe  to 
permit  chickens  to  roost  in  trees  when 
they  wish  to  do  so,  as  they  usually  will 
111  Preference  to  their  quarters  wlien  of 
sufficient  age.  M.  b.  d 
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While  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks.  .... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Assorted  Chicks  .  _ 

Lots  of  500,  each  Be  loss.  Lots  of  1000,  each  7! 
less.  100%  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed  nar 
cel  postpaid.  ’  * 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA 


100 

$  8.00 
8,00 
10.00 
13.00 
7.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Free  range  grown, 
stock.  12  weeks  old 


From  selected  parer 


June  and  July  deliver 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN,  RANSOM V1LLE,  N.  ’ 

100  White  LeghornPullet 

&rtaGoauisi;ii,e,ei‘'  c-d  “saaks^-! 

CJ  HICKS  lvom  heayy  laying  flock 
1  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Red 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  Be.  100#  safe  delivery  gus 
Circular  tree.  1*.  W.  AMKY,  Cocolamus,  P; 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  “S? 

E,  R.  HUMMER  It.  No.  1  Frenchto^rn,  N. 

PHIPKQ  CV^^$h0rn'  8eJ  a  Uock8>  9«i  Mixe 

CIlil/IYiJ  I*'-1™*  delivery.  Order  direct  or  wri 

L.  E.  Strawser  McAllsterville,  P 


C  H  I  O  K  S  I  LeVliorns,  7c.  From  o 

livery.  Circ,  E.  L  BEaTek!‘ McAittc^vHlerP 

Squab  Book  FRE] 

Squabs selhngat highest priceeever known.  Great 

20  years.  Makernoney  breeding  the 
,  Raisedmonemonth.  Weahipevery whereour 
V  fitoek andsupplies.  Establish 

Y  i Wr,tenowforbiK,illuHtratedfreebo< 

iiow  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squa 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  C 
Mr  1  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mai 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  S.^Vei  ^p;°e 

#U5.  Glenroad  Farm  Bloomsbury,  N. 


Eggs  are  higher— and  going 

higher  still 


Heavy  egg  production  now  means 
profit  and  a  <puic\,  clean  molt  later  on 

EGG  prices  have  been  rising 
since  early  in  June.  They 
will  keep  on  going  higher  until 
the  winter  peak  is  reached. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prove  the 
value  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  in  maintaining  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cut  down  the  grain 
ration  and  feed  Yeast  either  in  a 
morning  wet  mash,  fermented 
over  night,  or  in  the  usual  dry 
mash.  Remember,  the  longer 
your  flock  lays  during  summer 
the  quicker  and  cleaner  the 
molt.  Late  molters  are  absent 
from  the  nests  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
acts  upon  the  feed  in  a  way  similar 
to  digestion  itself.  It  breaks 
down  the  proteins,  makes  them 
ready  for  easy,  rapid  assimila¬ 
tion  and  conversion  into  eggs. 

And  its  mild  laxative  effect 

FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

Copyright,  1925,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


is  a  safeguard  against  digestive 
disorders  which  put  laying  hens; 
“off  their  feed”  and  cut  down 
production.  A  healthy  flock 
must  mean  eggs.  You  can  in¬ 
sure  health  and  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  by  adding  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  the  mash. 

Thousands  of  successful  poul- 
trymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  proved  the  value  of  this 
new  product.  It  will  help  your 
birds,  too.  Try  a  package  today! 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to 
supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct 
from  us  (one  pound  package  $1; 

lb.  package  $2;  add  20%  in 
other  countries).  The  cost  is  less 
than  lc.  a  bird  per  month! 

A  complete  report  on  the  use  of 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  has  been 
prepared.  Send  for  a  copy — it’s  free. 
The  Fleischmann  Company,  69  Bank 
Street,  New  York. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-187  i 
69  Bank  St.,  New  York,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  : 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  121s  -  nth  St..  Denver,  Colo.,  or  : 
941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  ! 
Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ . Please  send  me.  .  .  .pounds 

of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid.  ; 

Name  .  ; 

Address . . .  : 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE- AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Cbicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-  ^ 

S  bre<1  Cbicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today  for  imme-  Rifely./ 'it »  Ayu' 

diate  delivery,  or  Bend  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe.  >|| 

H  Prices  (Postpaid)  on—  *  25  50  100  500  1000 

■  S.C.  White,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $42.00  $80.00 

■t  S.C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.00  100.00  Immediate 

r  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  7.00  13.50  62.00  120.00  ShlDment 

S.C.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons .  3.75  7-00  13.50  62.00  120.00  ,  _  Y,  ,  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00  20.00  97.00  195.00  }0  0%  Live 

Heavy  assorted  (not  accredited)  .  2.50  4.25  8.00  40.00  80.00  Delivery 

Light  assorted  (not  accredited)  .  2.00  3.25  6.00  30.00  60.00  Guaranteed 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  11.  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 
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OF  ALL  SCRAPS 

Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 
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SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Cbicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black _ $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  ends.  Left  overs,  $10  per  100 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 

-CHICKS  — 


100 


S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks. .  11.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


1000 

$85.00 

100.00 

80.00 

70.00 


“  Martin’s  ”  White  Wyandottes 

era,  7e.  Bank  reference.  JAH.  E.  UL8II,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


Batoy  CliicKs 

«•  S-  ™h‘te  ^gh0,  ns . #».»0  *87.50 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47  r,« 

Mixed  Chicks  . 7  7  00  88  50 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay’ the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.or  write  for  cir. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERT,  McAlislarvilic,  Pi.  F.  8.  LEISTER,  Prop. 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c 

?•  Banned  Kocks  »C;  Mixed,  7cf  "pecia'8  pHceS  on 
oOO  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  rantre, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  do  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllitte rviUe,  I*a. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  M  m 

,  _  .  ,  ron’s  selected  Breed- 

>n.8  st!!±  J  nc,es  moderate.  Ready  for  inspection. 
Also  2.000  Yearling  Hens  of  Tom  Barron’s  Strain. 
Tel .— «J,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Near  Lincoln  Highway,  Metuchen.  N.  j! 

BABY  Mixed......  . $  7  per  100 

r>Hir<L70  S’  W.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

CHICKS  Kocks .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER _  McAllsterville,  Pa 

fllirV’C  geds .  $3.25  16  00  $11°°0I) 

I  nil  l\  N  Rocks .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

V/IllVlYlJ  Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

„  H  vy  Mxd. .2.50  4.50  8.00 

&“a:ituv'b  Mvi"i'  iii'saiirvSrry: 

MA  TTITUCK  IV.  L.  FARM 

Pullets,  3  to  4  months,  *1.50  each.  *140  per  100 
Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Satisfaction  gnaran- 
teed.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N. 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Sires  direct  from  C.  H.  Wyckoff  &  Son.  3  mos  old 
average  2  lbs.,  #8  each;  *1.75  in  100  lots  Fine’ 
healthy  birds.  K.  S.  GOOONOW,  Oxford,  N.  J.' 

EIGHT  WK.  PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leehorn— S90  per  lnn-  Wfi  word 

u.u.  n.  thatEVERY  BIRO  will  SATISFY 

the  most  CRITICAL  Eye.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.Y 

1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March- April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 

and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weathamploii  Beach,  H.l. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  always  said  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
only  true  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  you 
can  depend  on  me  to  be  just  as  true  _  a 
friend  of  the  paper.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  $2  to  apply  on  my  subscription. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  H.  B. 

The  only  way  we  know  to  make  true 
friends  is  to  be  a  true  friend.  Being 
true  always  makes  some  enemies,  but 
what  matters?  It  is  friends  that  count. 

(Some  time  ago  there  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sure  Kill  Cap¬ 
sules,  guaranteed  to  bill  almost  instantly 
fur-bearing  animals  such  as  foxes,  etc. 
Price  was  $6,  for  sale  by  Everett  Sher¬ 
man,  Whitman,  Mass.  I  sent  $6  and  re¬ 
ceived  100  capsules  which  I  prepared  and 
used  according  to  instructions  for  foxes. 
I  discovered  where  fox  had  eaten  one  bait 
and  went  on  about  600  or  700  ft.  and  ate 
another  bait.  I  sent  the  remainder  of  the 
capsules  to  Mr.  iSherman,  also  a  letter 
stating  my  experience  with  them  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  return  the  $6  as  the 
capsules  did  not  fulfill  the  guarantee.  I 
am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  ;  I  would  like  to  get  my  $6  returned, 
as  the  capsules  are  practically  worthless. 
I  am  enclosing  the  guarantee  which  was 
received  with  the  capsules.  E.  N.  R. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  is  mistaken.  We  did 
not  carry  this  advertising,  but  we  sub¬ 
mitted  the  complaint  to  Mr.  Sherman.  He 
ignores  our  letters  and  makes  no  ad¬ 
justment,  and  we  therefore  publish  this 
experience  for  the  protection  of  other 
readers. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  thank  you 
for  my  check  from  the  Baltimore,  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Atlantic  Railway.  Surely  had  it 
not  been  for  your  effort,  I  would  have 
had  no  settlement.  Truly  “corporations 
have  no  souls  to  be  condemned  and  no 
bodies  to  be  kicked.”  I’ve  always  tried 
to  play  fair,  but  never  again  will  I  con¬ 
sider  a  railroad.  I  am  71,  and  as  long 
as  I  am  “wid  ye”  will  I  be  a  reader,  ad¬ 
mirer  and  advocate  of  and  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Long  may  your  banner  wave  and 
your  mailed  fist  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
country  farmer.  E.  E.  K. 

Maryland. 

This  was  a  small  service  to  merit  so 
much  praise,  but  we  appreciate  it  and 
hope  to  merit  lit.  Our  subscriber,  we 
hope,  will  be  with  us  many  years  to  en¬ 
courage  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Last  week  we  published  a  report  of  the 
indictment  of  the  officials  of  the  Auto 
Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  The  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  bulletin  gives  some  concrete  facts 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
was  conducted : 

Display  and  classified  advertisements 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  furnished 
the  suckers  to  purchase  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chines.  In  their  advertisements  and  lit¬ 
erature  the  company  stressed  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  earning  money  during  spare 
time.  The  company  agreed  to  buy  back 
the  hosiery  which  the  purchasers  knit 
providing  it  came  up  to  their  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  hosiery  which  the  company 
did  buy  cost  them  $2,  and  were  resold  at 
a  loss,  it  is  said. 

The  real  purpose  was  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
chine,  then  discourage  the  purchaser 
from  sending  in  hose.  'Shipments  are 
said  to  have  been  delayed.  Hose  were  re¬ 
jected  and  individuals  discouraged  in 
every  way  as  much  as  possible. 

Complaint  after  complaint  has  come 
to  the  bureau  from  purchasers  of  ma¬ 
chines  who  claim  they  were  defrauded 
and  who  state  promises  and  statements 
made  them  were  not  fulfilled. 

This  type  of  home  work  scheme  is  the 
most  vicious  and  despicable  imaginable 
since  the  machines  which  sell  from  $75 
to  $100  are  bought  by  people  of  limited 
means,  or  cripples  and  shut-ins  who  have 
no  other  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Not 
long  ago.  the  Home  Profit  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  a  like  concern,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
failed.  It.  is  being  investigated  now. 
Officials  of  the  Tryon  Knitting  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  were  indicted  recently  for 
using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
Warnings  have  been  issued  regarding 
other  home  work  schemes.  Most  all 
home  work  schemes  are  frauds.  Save 
your  money  until  you  investigate. 

The  above  is  essentially  what  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  been  publishing  about  the 
scheme  for  the  past  seven  years,  or  since 
the  Auto  Knitter  Company  launched  the 
easy  money  project.  Perhaps  this  action 


of  the  Federal  department  spells  the  end 
of  the  Auto  Knitter  but  there  remain 
two  concerns  still  employing  essentially 
■the  same  work-at-home  scheme  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  knitting  machines, 
and  some  publications  which  want  to  be 
regarded  as  respectable,  still  carry  their 
advertising. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  the  ‘Civil  'Service  School,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  cease  and  desist 
from  further  use  in  its  corporate  name  or 
upon  its  stationery  or  advertising  of  the 
words  “Civil  Service.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  pointed 
out  the  fraud  in  these  so-called  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  to  prepare  students  for 
civil  service  examinations.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  schools  suggest  through 
misleading  advertising  that  they  ,  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  in  the  Civil  Service 
Department  and  in  some  cases  that  the 
school  is  an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  puts 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  nutshell  in  the 
following  statement : 

“No  school  can  furnish  information  of 
value  regarding  announcements  of  exam¬ 
inations  for  the  Federal  civil  service, 
dates  of  examinations,  examination  re¬ 
quirements,  application  blanks,  manner 
of  filling  out  application  blanks,  scope 
and  character  of  examination,  and  civil 
procedure  generally,  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  from  the  United 
States  Civil  'Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  or  its  representatives  at 
the  post  office  or  custom  house  in  any  of 
approximately  3,500  cities.” 

About  a  month  or  more  ago  I  received 
through  mail  an  advertisement  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  1506  S.  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  announcing  their 
sale  of  two  guaranteed  12,000-mile  new 
tires  for  $10.05.  Thinking  this  to  be  a 
good  bargain  I  sent  for  two  30x3-in.  tires 
for  $10.05.  Within  two  weeks  the  tires 
came,  and  I  put  them  on  my  car.  I  ran 
about  10  miles  when  I  happened  to  look 
at  them,  and  the  tires  were  all  full  of 
holes.  They  were  simply  worthless.  I 
took  the  two  tires  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  firm  stating  the  reason  for  return¬ 
ing  them  and  I  told  them  that  I  wished 
to  have  new  tires,  as  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  not  used  tires  which  had 
been  patched.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
the  letters  which  I  received  for  an  an¬ 
swer  of  the  first  and  second  letter  I  sent. 
Could  you  advise  me  in  any  way?  Would 
it  be  a  possible  thing  that  you  could  col¬ 
lect  the  money  for  me  or  have  new  tires 
sent?  o.  R. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  this  farmer  as  follows : 

“There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  in  this 
case  but  to  profit  by  your  experience.  We 
have  been  warning  our  readers  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  about  the  game  of  these 
automobile  tire  gyps,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings  you  took 
the  'bait.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  secure  the  refund  of  your  money 
after  it  once  passes  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  this  class  of  dealers.  The  investment, 
however,  may  pay  you  dividends  in  the 
future  if  the  loss  results  in  your  avoiding 
this  class  of  gyps  in  the  future.” 

Glenn  D.  Fyrer,  proprietor  of  the  Nile 
Art  'Company  of  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the 
postal  laws.  Mr.  Fyrer  advertised  for 
women  to  paint  lamp  shades  at  home.  A 
form  letter  explaining  the  proposition 
was  sent  out  and  the  interested  person 
was  advised  to  send  $7.75  for  an  outfit 
and  instructions.  The  Nile  Art  Com¬ 
pany  reserved  the  right  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  work  done  for  them,  and  the  report 
was  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
work  was  accepted.  After  the  $7.75  was 
paid  in  for  the  outfit,  the  customer  be¬ 
came  discouraged  and  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  money  invested.  Even  the  work 
of  well-known  artists  was  rejected,  and 
they  have  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  first-class  art  work  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  furnished.  Mr.  Fyrer  also  adver¬ 
tised  and  operated  the  Fashion  Embroid¬ 
eries  Company  Which  was  run  on  the 
same  plan.  An  advance  remittance  was 
necessary,  and  any  work  was  accepted  or 
rejected  according  to  his  pleasure.  When 
arrested  he  gave  a  bond  an,d  resumed  op¬ 
erations,  but  was  later  forced  to  suspend 
when  he  was  denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 
This  record  is  duplicated  in  the  majority 
of  the  work-at-home  schemes  that  ask 
for  advance  fees  for  outfits,  and  our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  pass  them  all  up.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Banner  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  did  good 
service  in  giving  full  publicity  to  the 
scheme. 


THE  HENYARD 


Broody  Leghorns 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  banded 
every  hen  that  became  broody  in  order  to 
keep  track  of  them ;  then  I  put  them  in 
a  small  place  to  break  up  broodiness.  In 
two  or  three  days  I  would  let  them  out. 
In  a  very  short  time  they  would  be  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  again,  but  it  would  not  be  long 
until  they  were  broody  again.  In  this 
manner  they  would  act  up  until  early 
Fall,  and  then  start  to  molt,  and  were 
the  very  first  to  molt  in  my  flocks.  I 
had  a  talk  with  my  neighbor  the  other 
day  and  told  him  of  my  experience  with 
the  broody  hen,  and  he  laughed  at  me 
when  I  told  him  that  I  sold  every  one 
of  them.  He  said  I  was  foolish  for  do¬ 
ing  so,  that  I  was  selling  my  best  hens, 
but  I  would  not  agree  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  I  always  thought  the  broody 
hen  was  the  poorest  layer  on  my  place. 
I  thought  I  would  ask  you  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  am  speaking  about  Leghorns  es¬ 
pecially.  b.  j.  s. 

Windsor,  Pa. 

Your  observations  confirm  the  general 
belief  that  broodiness  is  an  indication  of 
unprofitableness  in  hens,  and  that  this 
trait  should  be  bred  out,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  these 
hens  in  the  breeding  peri.  M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Ducklings 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  young 
ducks  from  the  first  feeding?  I  have  tried 
for  several  years  to  raise  ducks,  but  al¬ 
ways  lose  so  many  I  think  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  feeding.  Is  it  best  to  kee]t 
them  yarded  for  a  time  or  let  them  run 
in  a  swamp?  Do  little  ducks  die  of  sun¬ 
stroke  if  allowed  to  swim?  If  so  how 
old  must  they  be  when  allowed  to  swim? 
I  have  found  them  dead  on  the  water  and 
was  told  that  was  the  cause. 

Maryland,  N.  Y.  mrs.  f.  d.  0. 

Young  ducks  are  fed  for  the  first  few 
days  upon  such  foods  as  stale,  but  not 
musty,  bread  crumbs,  wheat  bran,  milk, 
cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings.  There  is 
as  much  variation  in  the  feeds  used  by 
duck  raisers  as  in  those  given  young 
chicks.  One  breeder  recommends  bread 
soaked  in  milk  for  the  first  few  days, 
sprinkling  this  with  a  little  fine  chick 
grit  and  charcoal  and,  later,  a  mash  made 
up  of  four  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  two 
parts  fine  cut  green  Stuff,  one-twentieth 
part  chick  grit  and  one-twentieth  part 
(5  per  cent)  fine  beef  scrap.  After  six 
or  seven  weeks,  cracked  corn  and  wheat 
may  be  given.  Overfeeding  is  to  be 
avoided.  Green  stuff  should,  of  course, 
be  added  as  the  mash  is  fed.  Young 
ducklings  are  affected  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  should  be  provided  with  shade; 
they  should  not  be  allowed  'access  to  a 
pond  until  fully  feathered  out.  A  swamp 
is  not  a  suitable  place  for  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  hatched  a  dozen  young  bronze 
turkeys  with  a  mother  hen.  Will  you  tell 
me  how  to  raise  and  feed  them,  what 
to  feed  as  I  understand  it  is  very  hard 
to  raise  them  ?  MRS.  J.  M. 

Fairfield,  N.  J. 

If  you  have  not  freed  the  hen  from 
lice  while  sitting,  dust  her  thoroughly 
with  a  good  insect  powder  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals  while  she  is  brooding  the  poults. 
Smear  a  little  simple  grease  upon  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  beneath  each  wing 
of  the  poults  also,  lard  is  good.  Watch 
out  for  lice.  Confine  the  hen  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  coop  upon  a  clean  grass  run 
where  other  poultry  has  not  been  kept. 
Confine  poults  also  until  dew  is  off  the 
grass  and  until  the  grass  is  dry  after  a 
shower.  Limit  the  run  by  a  wire  en¬ 
closure.  Feed  about  as  young  chicks 
are  fed,  only  much  more  sparingly.  You 
will  probably  overfeed  a  few  poults  in 
spite  of  yourself.  All  the  sour  milk  that 
they  w|ill  drink,  finely  cradked  corn, 
cracked  wheat,  pinhead  or  rolled  oats, 
bread  crumbs,  tender  green  stuffs  from 
the  garden,  chopped  when  necessary,  let¬ 
tuce,  beet  tops,  young  clover,  etc.  Over¬ 
filled  digestive  organs  seem  to  encourage 
the  parasites  that  get  young  turkeys  and 
these  parasites  are  found  everywhere 
that  poultry  is  raised.  Still,  a  few  can 
be  raised  by  anyone  who  has  facili¬ 
ties  for  giving  them  proper  care,  and  the 
fact  that  no  one  can  raise  more  than  a 
limited  number  is  a  good  thing.  If  tur¬ 
keys  were  as  easily  raised  as  hens,  they 
would  be  worth  as  little.  Most  turkey 
raisers  have  favorite  methods  of  feeding, 
but  soon  or  late,  most  turkey  raisers 
'find  that  their  infallible  methods  fail 
them.  When  the  parasites  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  blackhead  become  too  nu¬ 
merous  upon  the  premise,  the  turkeys 
have  to  go,  but  while  you  can  raise  a 
few  raise  them  ;  there  is  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  it ;  almost  as  much  as  there 
is  grief  over  the  loss  of  fine,  half  grown 
birds.  m.  B.  d. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


Finest  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville.N.Y. 


O  A  flVT  $2.25  PER  GALLON 

*  mJB.1^1  JL  Direct  From  Factory 
NO  SALESMEN— NO  JOBBERS— NO  RETAILERS 


YOU  SAVE  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buying 
STANDCO  QUALITY  FAINTS  Direct  from  us 
at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  STANDCO 
PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in  quality  and 
wearing  properties  and  are  sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
—  one  transaction,  one  profit  — MORE  and 
BETTER  for  YOUR  MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  12  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  Lists 
and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Schuylerville,  New  York 


Kill  Rats J" 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  now  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


FARMS- Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  WMener  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa 


Heaves,  Coughs.  Condition- 
or.  Worms.  ’Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


r\  S’ T  ■’Man’sCornharvesterpoorMan’Bprice. 
S  H  mm  OHy  $25,with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
&  TlA  JL  M,  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
v ester,  process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “RuxtAii  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


v\'% 


Legal  Questions 


Rights  in  Running  Water 

I  have  a  farm  below  a  very  rich  man, 
and  he  has  made  several  large  fish  ponds. 
He  keeps  drawing  them  off  and  lets  all 
mud  down  the  stream.  Has  he  a  right 
to  shut  the  water  all  back  for  two  or 
three  days  and  let  it  all  go  at  once?  He 
has  done  a  lot  of  damage  to  my  stream 
with  the  mud  and  the  high  water  has 
taken  my  bridge  away.  '  t.  n. 

Running  water  in  natural  streams  is 
not  property,  and  a  riparian  owner  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
other  riparian  owners  by  a  dam,  so  as  to 
discontinue  the  flow  of  water,  without 
the  consent  of  the  lower  owners.  From 
the  facts  submitted  we  would  think  that 
you  had  a  right  of  action  against  the 
upper  owner,  but  you  would  better  con¬ 
sult  a  local  attorney  and  have  him  in¬ 
vestigate  all  the  facts.  N.  t. 

Wife’s  Inheritance  in  New 
York 

1.  If  a  man  died  intestate  in  New 
York  leaving  only  personal  property  in 
banks  amount  to  say  $12,000,  what  share 
of  the  property  would  bis  wife  get  if  his 
mother  and  three  sisters'  outlived  him? 

2.  What  share  would  the  wife  have  if  the 
mother  died  first?  3.  If  he  bought  real 
estate,  what  share  could  the  wife  claim 
in  either  case?  There  are  no  children? 

New  York.  mrs.  w. 

1.  One-half. 

2.  One-half  and  the  whole  if  it  does 
not  exceed  $2,000.  If  the  residue  exceeds 
$2,000  she  shall  receive  in  addition  to 
the  one-half,  $2,000. 

3.  If  the  real  estate  stood  in  the  name 
of  the  husband  alone,  the  wife  would 
take  her  dower  interest  only.  N.  T. 


What  Constitutes  Legal 
Residence 

What,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  consti¬ 
tutes  legal  residence  in  a  State?  Does 
one  have  to  own  property  to  make  resi¬ 
dence  legal?  Also,  if  one  does  own  prop¬ 
erty  does  one  have  to  live  on  it  to  be  a  j 
resident  of  the  State?  If  I  own  land  in  ! 
two  States,  in  which  would  I  be  a  legal 
resident?  j.  e.  s 

A  person’s  legal  residence  is  a  matter 
of  intention.  An  individual  may  live  in 
one  State  and  claim  his  residence  in  an¬ 
other.  The  ownership  of  land  does  not 
determine  the  legal  residence.  A  person 
may  own  property  in  one  State  and  reside 
in  another. 

The  question  of  residence  usually 
arises  under  the  election  laws,  and  a  per¬ 
son  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
State  wherein  he  votes,  and  in  order  to 
vote  the  person  must  state  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  wherein  he  is  vot¬ 
ing  thereby  declaring  his  residence. 

When  an  individual  states  that  he  is 
a  legal  resident  of  one  State,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  taken  as  true.  If  any  individual 
wishes  to  contradict  the  statement  he 
must  show  by  a  preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  person  declared  himself  to 
be  a  resident  is  not  so  in  fact.  To  do 
this  it  must  be  shown  that  the  person 
claiming  residence  here  has  claimed  resi¬ 
dence  in  another  State  either  by  act  or 
declaration.  E. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

Timhnr  For  Sale.  1,600  acres.  First  growth  hardwood. 

11111061  JAY  B.  COLE  Williamstown,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED1 — AH  around  cook:  also  a  general 
housewwker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  single  man  for  dairy  work  in 
herd;  registered  Jerseys.  MAGNOLIA  FARM, 
Muscogee,  Fla. 

WANTED  —  Poultryman,  experienced,  middle- 
aged,  married,  without  children,  for  work  on 
country  estate;  wife  to  assist  with  housework; 
ideal  living  conditions;  only  parties  able  to 
furnish  very  best  references  as  to  ability,  hon¬ 
esty  and  willingness  to  work  need  apply.  J. 
TURNER  MOORE,  Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  experienced  general 
farmer;  must  be  good  milker  and  can  drive 
tractor;  high  wages,  bonus,  vacation  and  good 
iiome;  references;  also  a  good  man  for  milk 
route;  good  salary  and  commission;  call  or 
write  MANAGER,  Manzella  Chestnut  Hill  Farm, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  158,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED— White  woman  (Protestant)  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  of  four  adults;  good 
home  and  good  wages  to  right  party;  reference 
required.  Address  H.  B.  KEMP,  170  Liberty 
St.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  woman  cook  for  a  small 
boarding  house.  Address  R.  M.  SANFORD, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  without  children;  man  gardener,  drive 
car  and  care  for  75  chickens;  wife  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  of  two;  yearly  posi¬ 
tion;  $75  monthly  and  board;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  BLUE  STONE  MANOR, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  to  make  himself  useful  in  work 
about  farm;  assist  in  farm  and  garden  work 
and  drive  car;  $50  monthly  and  board;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  ROUTE  3,  Box  147, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once  single  man  on  dairy  farm; 

Hollander  preferred;  must  be  experienced  dry- 
hand  milker  and  good  worker;  wages  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  CLOVER- 
DALE  DAIRY.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Jacob  H.  Schurmans. 

MAN  or  boy  for  farm  work;  woman  or  girl  for 
housework;  wages  or  half;  everything  fur¬ 
nished.  MAYME  O.  THOMSON,  Ancram,  N.  Y. 


Collecting  Note  on  Mort¬ 
gaged  Property 

A  neighbor  gave  a  note  for  hay  that 
he  bought  last  Winter.  He  paid  down 
some  money  and  gave  note  for  the  rest, 
which  was  due  March  20.  First  party 
wanted  note  renewed,  but  was  refused, 
and  second  party  will  sue,  but  maker 
of  note  has  but  eight  cows  on  which  I 
hold  chattel  mortgage,  and  note  on  one 
Ifeprse,  all  the  stock  he  has  besides  a  house¬ 
ful  of  little  children.  What  could  this 
nofee  holder  do?  Could  he  take  and  sell 
cows?  First  party  is  willing  to  pay  what 
he  can  spare  a  month,  until  paid  for,  but 
second  pfarty  wants  it  all  at  once,  and  he 
thinks  by  going  to  court  he  will  get  that 
money  where  there  is  none.  I  am  willing 
to  take  that  note,  but  neither  of  them  will 
have  it  so.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

If  your  mortgage  has  b.een  filed  and 
kept  properly  renewed  you  will  hold  the 
property  covered  thereby,  provided  the 
mortgage  is  for  a  valid  consideration  and 
not  given  to  defraud  creditors.  The 
maker  of  a  note  cannot  be  sent  to  jail 
because  he  has  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  note  when  it  becomes  due.  If 
the  maker  of  the  note  is  making  more 
than  $12  a  week  the  holder  of  the  note 
can,  after  obtaining  judgment,  garnishee 
his  wages.  „  N.  T. 


The  station  master  on -the  East  Indian 
Railway  had  been  given  strict  orders  not 
to  do  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  with¬ 
out*  authority  from  the  superintendent. 
This  accounts  for  him  sending  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram :  “Superintendent’s  Of¬ 
fice,  Calcutta :  Tiger  on  platform  eating 
conductor.  Please  wire  instructions.” — 
Jeweler’s  Circular. 


HAUNTER  wanted,  permanent  position  in  small 
sanitarium  for  good  all  around  painter  who  is 
able  to  he  generally  useful.  ROSS  SANITAR¬ 
IUM,  Inc.,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  pickers,  boys  or  girls.  AD- 
VER4TSER  7184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  woman  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker;  $60  per  month 
and  board.  N.  J.  BOWEN,  Hillcrest  Farm, 
Taeonic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Men  to  milk  and  care  for  a  herd  of 
20  cows;  teamsters  for  general  farm  work; 
send  full  particulars,  references  and  wages  first 
letter.  CONDOTTOWA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — •Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

state  wages  expected.  F'RED  GORTZE,  Lyn- 
donville,  N.  Y.  , 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  young,  single  man 
with  fondness  for  dogs,  to  learn  care,  man¬ 
agement,  breeding  and  exhibiting  thoroughbred 
bird  dogs.  ADVERTISER  7188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  wages  $60,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITA1N  VALLEY 
FARMS,  SomerviUe,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  with  gTown  son  to  drive  Ford 
truck  on  milk  route  also  general  dairy  work; 
wife  for  general  housework;  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  and  usual  privileges;  state 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter;  this  is  a 
good  permanent  job  for  the  right  people.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W*ANTED — Young  man,  single,  with  intentions, 
otherwise  upo.n  qualifying  in  a  good  position; 
with  or  without  agricultural  school  training;  to 
learn  to  become  manager  of  a  leading  Ohio  herd 
of  Guernseys;  must  be  willing  to  learn  business 
in  all  phases,  sales  and  breeding;  to  start  a  de¬ 
liveryman;  liberal  proposition  in  salary  and 
profit  sharing  to  a  man  not  afraid  of  opportu¬ 
nity.  CHARLES  L.  MILLER,  Box  115,  Warren, 
Ohio. 


FARM  hand  to  milk  cows  and  care  for  horses; 

pay  $50  per  monfti  and  found.  Apply  to  J.  F. 
DOYLE,  Room  1815,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  30  to  40  years  old;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  flowers,  roses,  shrubs  and 
trees;  country  home  near  Ossining;  five-room 
cottage  on  place;  married  man,  Hollander  or 
German  preferred;  state  age,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  7193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  i  brooding  and  layers,  not  afraid  of 
work;  wife  willing  to  board  one  or  two  help, 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  small  family  pre¬ 
ferred;  house  with  improvements,  unfurnished; 
Permanent  position  for  progressive  and  trust¬ 
worthy  man;  70  miles  from  New  York;  give 
wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  on  private  estate; 

must  have  had  experience  in  ail  branches  of 
poultry  raising,  egg  production  and  dressing  for 
private  use;  wages  $75  per  month,  hoard  and 
room.  BELMONT  FARM,  H.  A.  B.vington,  Man¬ 
ager,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


PARTY  with  kennel  of  hunting  dogs  located  in 
New  Jersey  about  50  miles  from  New  York 
City  would  like  to  engage  young  man  to  take 
charge  of  same,  training  them  for  hunting; 
married  man  preferred;  will  supply  house  furn¬ 
ished  for  housekeeping;  applicant  must  he 
steady  and  temporate,  and  able  to  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  references;  answer  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  stating  when  could  take  position.  FRED 
C.  FAIR,  I*.  O.  Box  313,  City  Hall  Station,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Superintendent  gentleman’s  estate 
near  Tuxedo,  including  small  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  communicate  by  mail  with  MISS 
HAMMOND,  519  West  139th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


REAL  opportunity  for  two  good  steady  cow 
men;  must  be  best  dry-hand  milkers,  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen;  milk  and  care  for  ten  Holstein 
cows,  three  milkings  day:  $70  per  month  and 
maintenance;  regular  advancement.  Address 
M.  H.  KEENEY,  Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Milkers,  certified  dairy,  15  cows,  10- 
hour  day;  $65  month  and  board.  SHEFFIELD 
PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  single  man  of  good  character; 
must  be  good  milker,  able  to  operate  and  care 
for  trucks  and  tractor,  and  be  generally  useful; 
good  conditions;  wages  according  to  ability; 
write  fully.  ADVERTISER  7181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  ranchman;  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability,  open  for  position  as  farm 
superintendent;  results  guaranteed,  highly  profit¬ 
able;  young  widower  and  would  financially  in¬ 
vest  in  good  farming  enterprise;  many  years 
experience  with  dairy,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit  and 
general  farming;  highly  recommended;  expert  in 
production  of  certified  milk  and  A.R.O.  work; 
will  consider  only  large  proposition;  details, 
write  I.  J.  COLE,  P.  0.  Box  341,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD — First-class,  is  open  for  position; 
good  references.  A.  WICKSON,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  17  years,  open  for  proposition 
or  correspondence  for  qualifications  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  girl  8  years  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  of  place;  garden,  shrubs, 
flowers  and  poultry;  salaries  expected  $100  per 
month  with  bouse  and  privileges;  Long  Island 
preferred;  good  references;  ready  July  8.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  with  two-year-old  little  girl  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
7186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  milker  to  work  in  modern 
cow  barn;  American,  single;  state  wages,  etc. 
JOHN  WORTMAN,  Cedar  Knolls,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  married,  wishes  position 
as  manager  on  large  farm  or  estate  where 
profit  is  desired;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  for  an  es¬ 
tate  or  country  home;  wife  will  assist;  no 
cows  or  laundry;  permanent.  ADVERTISER 
7183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  or  small 
farm  by  American  young  man,  good  milker. 
S.  DICKE’NS,  Gen  Del.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  superintendent  available  August  15;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming,  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  accounting;  prefer  management  com¬ 
mercial  farm  in  good  farming  region;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  JAMES  R.  CLINE,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  open  August  or  September  1; 

single,  American,  38,  no  bad  habits;  17  years’ 
experience  all  branches;  full  charge  of  plant; 
no  job  to  large.  ADVERTISER  7190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  MAN  exceptionally  Well  versed  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  pedigreed  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  both  from  a  show  and  production 
standpoint,  and  the  producing  and  handling  of 
the  highest  possible  grade  of  dairy  products; 
also  an  extensive  experience  in  all  branches  of 
modern  farming;  is  open  for  engagement,  either 
upon  a  salary  or  Share  basis.  ADVERTISER 
7191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  carpenter,  steady  and  reliable, 
wishes,  permanent  position  as  handy-man  on 
farm  or  private  estate;  American,  40  years  old, 
married,  small  family;  references.  BOX  233, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  efficient  Working  manager  wants  to 
connect  with  large  plant.  EBERIIARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  in  country  or  city;  per¬ 
manent  only;  wife  good  plain  cook  or  house¬ 
work;  no  laundry;  man,  gardener,  poultry  or 
handy  man;  no  cows;  reference.  ADVER’l'ISER 
7195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  for  estate, 
country  or  city  home;  wife  will  assist  or 
board  help;  no  laundry  or  cows;  permanent; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7196,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
September  1;  wide  and  practical  experiences 
in  grade  A  milk,  general  farming  in  detail 
flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  building  and 
up  keep  of  roads,  lawns  and  the  like,  green¬ 
house,  , etc. ;  American,  married,  43  years  old. 
over  20  years  of  written  references,  past  and 
present  employers  may  be  interviewed.  P.  O. 
BOX  502,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


NURSE,  practical,  refined,  seml-invali(l  lady, 
infant;  references.  462  West  23d,  New  York: 
City. 


GOVERNESS,  experienced  coach,  English,  piano, 
languages,  house  duties.  462  West  23d,  New 
York  City. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  some  knowledge  farming;  can 
milk;  desires  some  employment  in  return  for 
hoard;  please  state  details.  ADVERTISER  7197, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holstelns, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  ('. 
M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  with  milk  route,  $30  daily  income 
M.  M.  COOK,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
52  miles  New  York  City;  on  State  concrete 
road;  10  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Station; 
$5,500.  T.  ENSLTN,  Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


POUL’CRY  farm  bargain, 
acres  land,  300  layers, 
BROWN,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


excellent  buildings,  8f> 
$2,300.  HAROLD  L. 


WANTED  to  rent,  five-room  house  and  one  or 
two  acres  in  New  Jersey  commuting  of1  New 
York  City;  give  full  particulars.  F.  GERDES, 
R.  D.  3,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 240-acre  potato  and  dairy  farm,  25 
acres  woods,  balance  tillable,  2%  miles  depot, 
grade  A  station  and  town;  on  It.”  F.  D. ;  large 
14-room  liouste,  also  tenant  house,  large  barns; 
14  mile  from  school;  very  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders;  other  business  prices  this  farm  for 
less  than  cost  of  buildings.  F.  E.  WICKHAM 
Owner,  Schenevns,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  50-acre  farm  in  Hunterdon 
County,  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable  for 
poultry;  owner  lias  now  1,000  birds;  for  par 
t ieulars  write  E.  HASTIG,  827  Jackson  Ave.. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Itl’i  Jill  HI, 


- ,  —  , ihhic  i  vnu  , 

large  buildings,  woven  wire  fence,  good  soil; 
trout  creek;  20  acres  woods,  25  Karakul  sheep 
with  iambs;  $3,500,  for  quick  sale.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey  by 
farmer  owning  herd  of  registered  Jerseys; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7182,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE,  sightly,  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,500. 
Write  MRS.  HERBERT  FROST,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  IT. 


FIVE-ACRE  farm,  new  house  and  greenhouse; 

two  miles  out.  G.  F.  SCHAFER,  R.  D.  No. 
4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PARSIPPANY,  N.  J. — On  State  highway,  colo¬ 
nial  house,  6  rooms,  central  hail,  butler’s 
pantry,  2  fireplaces,  2  baths,  steam  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  stone  garage;  plot  1  acre.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  small  farm  my  255  acres, 
22-cow  dairy  and  equipment;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  E.  G.  HALLOOK,  Dt. levari,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  greenhouses,  1,850  square 
feet  of  glass;  boiler  and  piping  complete  Ap¬ 
ply  to  G.  S.  POTTINGER.  Dunwaik  Farm  Far 
Hills,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  farm  at  Oxford, 
N.  J. ;  coops  for  1,200  bens,  40-ft.  brooder 
house,  garage;  600  Leghorns  go  with  place; 
running  spring  water  in  coops  and  dwelling; 
seven  rooms,  all  improvements;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries,  crops  growing;  bargain  at  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


208- ACRE,  State  road  farm;  90  acres  level  and 
rolling  tillage,  part  of  which  is  adapted  to 
fruit  growing;  18-cow  pasture,  some  timber; 
two  miles  railroad  town;  over  $9,000  worth  of 
buildings;  running  Water;  all  equipped  with 
tools,  9  cows,  team,  poultry  and  42  acres  crops 
consisting  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
hay;  everything  goes  for  $9,500,  $3,000  down. 
ADVERTISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County  bill  farm.  110  acres,  suit¬ 
able  for  dairy,  sheep  and  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  camp,  warm  baths,  low  rates.  MRS. 
EDITH  EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  tihrd  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7,200-egg  double-deck  Newtown 
giant  incubator  in  perfect  condition.  L.  L. 
RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Western  Electric  power  and  light 
plant:  good  condition;  large  batteries. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM,  Rt.  I,  Norristown,  P*. 


FINEST  white  clover,  extracted  honey;  10-lb. 

pail  $2  delivered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


BOARD.  $12,  Hudson  View  Farm,  bathing,  boat 
ing,  electricity.  BOX  270,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup.  In  I- 
gallon  cans,  $2.25;  in  ’(.•-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  60c.  Choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar.  In  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound; 
in  2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound. 
F.  o.  l>.  Rupert  Vt.  Remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — 'i'hore  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  S»„  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FRISK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
ablo  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  8AVE  YOU  MONEY" 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 


You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right.  ..  .  .. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  lull 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed;  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
y  “  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire 
■  ■*  ’  Roofing  and  Paint.  My  new 

catalog  is  a  money  saver, 
w-  850, 000  Farmers  Save  Money 
Ay  on  my'Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 
Paid  plan.  You  can  Bare  money, 
too— quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  lor  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


—  New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
washed  acres  into  producing  land.  All 
steel.  Adjustable  reversible.  Does  wore  of 
100  men.  Open  Drainage,  tiling.  Irrigation 
terracing,  road  grading.  Low  prices  liberal 

terms.  Send  for  free  book. _ 

Owensboro  Ditcher  8.  Grader  Co.,lnc., 
Box  3U34  Owensbo.o,  Ky, 


Free  Catalog  j» 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Em  St..0umc», 


pc  O  R  SALE 

ARebuilt  Merry  GardenTractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland.  0. 
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A  Machine  You  Can’t  Afford 


to  Be  Without 

The  man  who  owns  a  John  Deere  Spread¬ 
er  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  several  times  its  cost 
if  he  couldn’t  get  another,  because  there  is 
no  machine  on  the  farm  that  pays  for  itself 
more  quickly. 

It  practically  doubles  the  value  of  your  manure 
pile,  saves  you  time  for  other  farm  work  and  does 
away  with  the  back-breaking  job  of  spreading 
with  the  manure  fork. 

Bunches  and  bare  spots  over  your  fields  are 
eliminated — it  spreads  an  even  coating,  heavy 
or  light  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop. 

It  takes  only  a  short  time  to  load  this  low  down; 
easy-loading  spreader  and  only  3  minutes,  average 
time,  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  land — a  big 
time-  and  labor-saver. 

With  the  John  Deere  you  will  get  every  fork¬ 
ful  of  manure  out  on  the  land — manure  spreading 
will  no  longer  be  a  dreaded  job. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  in¬ 
vest  in  this  money  maker.  During  its  long  life 
it  will  pay  big  returns  on  your  investment.  See 
it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 

SOIL  FERTILIZERS  —  A  VALUABLE  BOOKLET  FREE 

This  is  chuck  full  of  valuable  pointers  for  getting  the  most  out  of  manures 
and  other  fertilizers.  GET  THIS  FREE  by  writing  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  asking  for  Booklet  SM-437. 


J0HNSDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  POOL)  ifviHLtriviti  w  i 


THE  JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER  IS— 

Easier  on  the  Man. 

Only  36  inches  to  thetop 
of  box — 6  to  10  inches 
lower  than  other  spread¬ 
ers — a  big  time-  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  feature. 

Easier  on  the  Hors¬ 
es.  High  drive  wheels, 
4  to  8  inches  higher  than 
others.  Load  is  moved 
back  to  the  beater  on  an 
apron  which  runs  on 
many  rollers — the  load 
is  not  dragged. 

Does  a  Better  J ob  of 
Spreading.  Revolving 
rake — a  patented  fea¬ 
ture — prevents  bunch¬ 
ing.  The  beater  is  low 
down — near  the  ground. 
Manureisnotlifted  high 
in  the  air.  Side  winds 
cannot  cause  drifting. 

Lasts  Longer.  Beat¬ 
er  drive,mounted  on  the 
rear  axle,  operates  in  a 
dust-proof,  oil-tightcase 
—lasts  for  years.  No 
clutches,  nochains, prac¬ 
tically  no  adjustments 
to  make.  Only  about 
half  the  parts  necessary 
on  other  spreaders. 


A  Vital  Necessity! 

The  farmer,  truck-pardoner,  florist,  fruit- pro  wer 
or  nurseryman  who  does  not  operate  one  or  more 
UTILITOKS  is  missing:  his  best  chance  to  make 
bipper  profits.  The  new  UTILITOR  with  its  nine 
vital  improvements,  enables  the  operator  to  do 
more  work  with  less  labor,  to  pet  better  results  at 
lower  cost,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
the  land  under  intensive  cultivation.  The  new 
UTILITOR  is  a  vital  necessity.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog:,  prices,  and  literature  describing:  UTILI¬ 
TOR 'S  advantages. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent  in 
your  locality.  Big:  profits  for  the  right  man 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO..  Dept.  F.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows  -  Harrows  -  Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE, 
f  Built  in  2  sizes,  __^«nca  Prices  < 

,  The  New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

,  Minneapolis.  Minn.' 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- t„n  -  -  -  *295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 

Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


HEAVY  THE-  Xi  HC  COATfrtd  OH  "THE  OR£>)HARt 
KiHP  It  LASTS  several  TiME 5  LPH<5  /toHORE, 


lEADO-AD  RoopiHG  5  ARE  /MADE 

DY  TAE  SA/ME  PROCESS  AtiO 


THEY  last. 


Write  Today  To 
the:  ieadclad  V/lRF  (O’, 
/Hounpsville  WVA. 


Makes  the  Small  Packer’s 
Profits  Bigger 


To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  peach 
packer  who  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
packing  to  do,  yet  wants  his  fruit  to 
compete  favftrably  on  the  market  with 
that  of'  the  big  packer,  The  Skinner  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  has  bu-lit  the 

Skinner  Baby  Grand 

Peach  Grader 
and  Sizer 

Operates  as  perfectly  as  the  big  ma¬ 
chines.  It  sizes  accurately — three  sizes 
on  each  side — by  a  system  of  gentle 
transfers.  Distributors,  bins  and  cull 
disposal  all  provided  for.  If  desired,  it 
may  be  spread  apart  and  a  polisher  put 
in  which  will  remove  the  fuzz  and  in¬ 
crease  the  attractiveness  of  your  pack. 
And  its  price  more  than  justifies  Its  use. 

Write  for  further  details,  telling  us 
how  many  bushels  a  day  you  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  at  your  busiest  time  and  whether 
you  pack  in  crates  or  bushels. 

SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Packing  House  Equipment 

49  Broadway  Dunedin,  Florida 


ive  great  durability— many 
years'  eervice.Guaranteed 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings?.  Sidings,  Wall  board.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have 
20 


customers  report  15  and 
fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Booki 
No.  173 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

723-773  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Genuine  Moline 

REPAIRS 

Direct  from  Factory 

^  SAVE  ^ 


All  parts  for  Moline  Adriance  Har¬ 
vesters,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders, 
Chilled  Plows  andUni versalT ractors 
in  stock  iready  for  quick  shipment. 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

We  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  Moline  Plow 
Co'b  original  serv¬ 
ice  departments 
for  above  imple¬ 
ments. 


STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  F  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  CO,  of  Mich. 


WITTE 

Engines 


;e  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


mous  for  more  than  43  years -the  rugged  dependable 
TTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Denvers 
Burplus  power  — new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
IPVTCDU6  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
It&I  Itlfmd  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
25  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
IfP  DA  A  If  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
[EE  DyUn  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
o  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


AO  Va/l41>.  O nil  dinn 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  df  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Jobstown,  New  Jersey,  Finds  its  Job 

The  Home  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  Puts  Girls  and  Boys 
Ahead  of  Poultry,  Cows  or  World  Famed  Racing  Horses 


OLD  COMMUNITY.  —  This  is  a 
ory  of  a  young  farmer-pastor,  al¬ 
um, gh  he  insists  it  should  be  a  story 
f  the  people  in  the  community  of 
o'bstown,  N.  J.  So  far  as  the  writer 
as  observed  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  the  average  country  and  village  folk 
who  make  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  rural 
communities  throughout  the  land.  Jobstown  was 
settled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
English  Quakers  and  some  Swedish  colonists  bought 
up  this  whole  section  of  Central  Jersey  from  the 
T.eni  Lenape  Indians  made  famous  by  the  novelist 
Cooper.  The  Quaker  methods  of  business  and  friend¬ 
ship-making  were  probably  more  effective  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  Delaware  tribes  of 
Indians  than  were  their  own  inherent,  peaceful 
qualities.  The  missionary  work  of  David  and  John 
Brainerd  later  left  its  impression  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  These  two  brothers  labored 
zealously  with  the  Indians,  and  overcame  some  of 
the  evil  impressions  left  by  careless  and  conscience¬ 
less  traders.  From  David  Brainerd’s  mission  at 
Crosswicks  sprang  a  number  of  Baptist  churches 
throughout  this  section.  The  people  today  are 


typically  American  farm  stock  with  a  Quaker  and 
Baptist  religions  background.  Fifty  years  ago  or 
so  a  couple  of  brothers,  John  and  Thomas  Black, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  now  famous  Jersey  Black 
Riant  breed  of  poultry.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  the  old 
Black  homestead,  is  a  mile  out  of  town.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  wealthy  tobacco  manufacturer, 
Lorillard,  built  up  a  beautiful  estate  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  village.  More  recently  this  estate  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  oil  fame,  and  the  great 
race  horse  Zev,  and  other  famous  stable  mates  have 
had  their  training  on  Jobstown  soil.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  the  pflace  is  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  rural  community. 

THE  FARMER-PASTOR. — T n  the  Autumn  of  1920 
the  Jobstown  mission,  which  was  originally  a  branch 
of  the  old  Baptist  Church  of  Columbus,  employed  a 
student  pastor  who  was  attending  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chester,  Pa.  This  young  man,  Roland 
J.  Beazley,  made  a  good  impression  from  the  start. 
He  was  farm  reared  and  proud  of  it.  He  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  college  at  Richmond,  Va.,  had 
worked  two  Summer  vacations  at  home  in  organizing 
the  Virginia-Carolina  Tobacco  Browers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  and  was  a  student  at  the  Virginia 


State  Agricultural  College,  so  it  can  be  readily  ap¬ 
preciated  that  his  training  was  one  hundred  per 
cent  for  the  job  at  Jobstown.  During  two  school 
years  at  Crozer  he  preached  Sundays  at  Jobstown 
and  during  the  vacation  period  lived  there.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  natural  leadership  won  the  young 
folks  of  the  community  to  him  almost  immediately. 
Even  while  he  was  attending  classes  during  the  week 
he  began  to  suggest  to  the  young  folk  various  things 
for  them  to  do. 

WORK  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE.— By  the  time  of 
his  graduation  in  June,  1922,  lie  had  apparently  con¬ 
cluded  that  here  in  this  small  community,  with  a 
small  church  building  24x30  ft.  over  all,  was  a  big 
job,  big  enough  for  a  big  man.  For  Beazley,  like 
all  truly  big  men,  never  underestimates  common¬ 
place  opportunities.  Perhaps  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  there  might  tie  an  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe  among  these  boys  and  girls 
awaiting  to  he  developed,  and  he  might  have  the 
chance  of  making  the  great  discovery.  The  older 
folk  were  sympathetic  from  the  start,  also.  Why 
shouldn't  they  be?  Instead  of  the  boys  playing 
wild  pranks  and  going  from  bad  to  worse  they  were 
soon  formed  into  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups  or  poultry - 


Senior  “F”  Group  and  Sunday  School  Class.  Fig.  337 


Sunday  School  Class  and  “Y.  W.”  Group.  Fig.  319 
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raising  clubs.  The  girls  were  busied  under  their 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  programs.  Beazley  found  constructive 
activities  for  every  one  of  them.  He  called  on  va¬ 
rious  county  and  State  agencies  to  assist  him.  The 
county  agricultural  club  agent  formed  a  poultry  club. 
Pig  and  calf  raising  projects  were  decided  upon. 
Sewing,  canning,  cooking  and  other  household  duties 
were  dignified  and  dramatized  under  his  skillful 
management  liy  local  leaders  working  with  the  girls. 
Every  agency  was  glad  of  such  an  opening  for 
service.  He  applied  the  principle  of  responsibility, 
insuring  personal  interest.  He  brought  into  play  all 
the  arts  and  scientific  formulas  of  sociology,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  education,  and  applied  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  high  spiritual  motive  pervaded  every  ac¬ 
tivity  and  challenged  everyone  to  do  their  very  best. 

BOYS  AND  GIRDS  AT  WORK.— One  of  the  13- 
year-old  boys  won  all  honors  in  club  work  at  the 
great  Inter-State  Fair  in  Trenton  in  1923.  This 
boy,  Howard  Letts,  made  an  entry  in  every  class  of 
Du  roc  Jersey  swine  and  won  first  in  each.  Milo 
Phillips,  an  older  boy,  as  captain  of  the  Burlington 
County  boys’  swine  judging  team,  led  his  mates  to 
victory  at  the  same  fail;  in  1924.  A  girl,  who  a  few 

■  x> 

years  ago  showed  her  prowess  in  dairy  cow  judging, 
is  now  away  at  school  preparing  for  a  professional 
career  of  religious  leadership.  The  Jobstown  men 
took  the  initiative  a  year  ago  and  petitioned  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  improve  the  old 
King’s  Highway,  now  known  as  Monmouth  Pike,  and 
a  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  this  year  and  passed.  One  of  the  boys’ 
groups  has  caused  to  be  erected  a  fine  elective  light 
in  the  center  of  the  village  and  pays  the  rental 
charges  monthly  to  the  garage  which  supplies  the 
current.  Another  group  secured  permission  from 
the  authorities  to  clear  away  the  debris  of  an  old 
hotel  which  has  been  an  eyesore  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  most  recent  projects  is  to  secure  electric 
power,  and  arrangements  seem  to  be  coming  along 
favorably  with  one  of  the  great  power  companies. 

THE  GROWING  CHURCH.— In  1923  one  of  his 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups  with  their  leader  joined  the 
church  in  a  body,  seven  boys  and  a  man.  The  little 
church  found  itself  no  longer  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  crowds.  The  boys  and  girls  who  at¬ 
tended  a  calf  feeding  conference  on  a  week  night  in 
the  church  just  naturally  came  there  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  on  the  following  Sunday.  Some  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  a  Community  Hall  and 
Beazley  fostered  it.  He  saw  to  it  that  it  was  care¬ 
ful^  and  wisely  developed.  When  it  was  completed 
it  formed  an  addition  to  the  church  30x100  ft.  and 
iiad  been  very  largely  built  by  volun¬ 
teer  labor.  When  some  of  the  good 
but  inexperienced  residents  protested 
that  a  Community  Hall  would  be  need¬ 
ed  for  certain  purposes  which  a  church 
would  not  stand  for  Beazley  replied, 

‘Tf  it’s  wrong,  we  don’t  want  it  in  the 
community  anywhere,  do  we?  If  it’s 
right,  let’s  have  it  in  the  church.”  In 
such  a  manner  did  this  highly  trained 
young  man  put  into  practice  his  the¬ 
ories  in  social  engineering  and  rural 
sociology.  Today  the  Young  People's 
Society,  which  by  the  way  conducts  all 
Sunday  evening  services,  is  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  every  young  person  in  the 
community  is  either  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  of  the  Jobs¬ 
town  Baptist  Community  Church. 

RURAL  PROBLEMS— Mr.  Beazley’s 
whole  training  had  given  him  no  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  country  church  problem.  Here  and 
there  was  an  observer  or  a  writer  who  held  forth 
promises  of  one  sort  or  another  to  the  churches  in 
the  great  farm  areas  of  the  West;  but  the  strictly 
rural  sections  in  the  East  were  apparently  given  up 
in  discouragement  by  all  who  had  attempted  to  re¬ 
vitalize  them.  Beazley  believed  in  country  people. 
He  knew  that  this  was  the  stock  that  had  produced 
more  great  men  and  women  than  any  other  stock  in 
the  world  for  the  last  350  years.  He  knew  they 
needed  a  close  tying-up  to  their  Creator.  Good 
.\ears  would  come  and  bad  years  would  come  so  far 
as  their  crop  and  stock  interests  were  concerned ; 
but  the  boys  and  girls  were  there  the  year  round 
developing  every  day  in  one  way  or  another.  He 
won  their  love,  he  won  their  respect.  He  held  them 
by  work,  challenge  and  inspiration.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  numbered  34  when  he  came  there. 
Today  there  are  34  members.  Only  Baptists  may 
vote  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  church  property;  but 
all  members  have  equal  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 


tunities  in  everything  else.  This  is  a  Baptist  Church 
now,  organized  as  such  in  1922.  Its  membership  in¬ 
cludes  people  of  various  Protestant  faiths.  There  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  village  also,  and 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  discord  between 
the  two  groups.  There  are  families  and  individuals 
who  give  to  the  support  of  both  institutions.  No 
outside  evangelist  has  been  allowed  to  stir  up  emo¬ 
tionalism  in  the  community.  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  have  been  caused  to  see  their  opportunity 
to  fill  a  definite  place  in  the  modern  scheme  of 
social  and  spiritual  relationship.  Beazley’s  urge  is 


Pastor  Beazley  at  Left,  With  Two  of  His  Church 
Leaders.  Fig.  340 


that  God  dwells  among  men  and  that  to  serve  God 
we  must  serve  man.  The  church  is  the  agency  which 
helps  us  to  follow  out  such  a  plan  in  our  everyday 
life.  That  is  why  the  prospective  farmer  feels  it 
necessary  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  calf 
feeding  and  Alfalfa  growing.  The  production  of 
milk  is  one  of  his  sex-vices  to  man  and  he  must  do 
it  as  well  as  possible.  The  boys  and  girls  of  three 
or  four  years  ago  are  already  showing  signs  of  this 
same  contagious  religion  df  service.  Young  people 


moving  out  of  the  village  have  taken  leading  places 
in  their  new  home  communities.  The  older  ones  at 
home  are  now  the  leaders  for  new  groups  of  younger 
children.  Neighboring  churches  are  catching  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Jobstown  spirit. 

GROWING  POWER.- — Jobstown  is  looked  upon  by 
thoughtful  people  all  over  the  State  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  This  man  is  recognized  as  a  county  leader 
and  more  and  more  as  a  State  figure.  Various  or¬ 
ganizations  have  reached  out  to  this  little  hamlet 
and  claimed  some  of  his  time,  his  judgment  and 
thought.  The  past  Winter  the  Honorable  Ernmor 
Roberts,  Senator  of  Burlington  County,  invited  him 
to  serve  as  chaplain  of  the  State  Senate,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  sincerity.  Strong 
calls  are  coming  to  Mr.  Beazley  continually.*  He 
wants  to  stay  in  Jobstown ;  his  young  wife,  who 
joined  her  forces  with  his  in  this  country  pastoral 
work  last  Summer,  wants  to  stay.  They  live  on 
their  own  farm  and  they  know  their  community 
problems.  Naturally  many  are  asking  the  question, 


How  long  will  he  stay?  He  says  he  wants  two 
things,  an  opportunity  for  service  and  contacts  for 
inspiration.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
further  development  of  this  man’s  career.  Can  a 
student,  such  as  he,  find  continuous  and  challenging 
opportunities  in  such  a  small  community?  Can  he 
live  on  a  small  community  wage  scale  and  still 
have  time  to  make  his  inspirational  contacts  with 
great  minds  and  great  visions?  Will  he  settle  down 
as  a  settled  farmer-preacher,  serving  his  community 
in  a  peculiar  and  splendid  manner,  adding  to  his 
small  salary  by  working  his  own  farm?  If  so,  how 
will  he  manage  to  keep  abreast  of  his  social  engi¬ 
neering  science  and  his  studies  in  psychology,  peda¬ 
gogy,  etc.?  But  the  big  question  that  arises  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  searching  for  an  answer  to 
the  country  church  question  is,  How  can  such  a  man 
be  kept  in  such  a  place  for  a  generation,  until  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  substantial  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow? 

There  is  a  very  general  appreciation  that  Mr. 
Beazley  has  already  accomplished  great  results  and 
leaders  throughout  the  State  are  now  face  to  face 
with  the  problem.  He  has  shown  that  the  job  can 
be  done.  He  is  giving  up  the  lure  to  the  city  with  a 
doubled  salary  immediately  and  larger  prospects  for 
the  future;  but  how  long  should  he  be  expected  to 
and  how  many  others  will  do  the  same  thing?  Ap¬ 
parently  the  way  must  be  made  to  treat  such  a 
leader  fairly  and  make  it  possible  for  a  country 
community  to  retain  him.  The  larger  community 
idea  may  be  the  answer;  but  that  is  another  story, 
and  depends  upon  future  developments. 

A.  L.  CLAEK. 


Brief  Story  of  Pansy  Growing 

I  would  like  to  grow  pansies  in  my  hotbeds  during 
months  when  not  in  other  use.  We  use  them  other 
times  for  pepper  plants  and  spotting  tomatoes.  b.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

REATMENT  OF  HOTBEDS.— R.  M.  would  find 
it  impossible  to  grow  pansy  plants  in  his  hot¬ 
beds,  unless  he  transplanted  the  plants  from  the 
hotbed  to  a  cold  frame  in  October.  Of  course  the 
beds  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  but  I  find 
the  best  use  for  the  hotbeds  is  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  next  year’s  use  on  the  hot  manure  to  sow 
the  seeds  in,  and  this  is  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  all  removed  the  old 
manure  in  the  hotbed  is  forked  over  and  beaten  as 
fine  as  possible,  then  the  same  quantity  of  good 
loam  is  spread  on  top  of  manure.  Then  it  is  forked 
over  again  and  dirt  and  manure  thoroughly  mixed. 

This  gives  an  ideal  top  soil  to  put  on 
the  hot  manure  in  the  Spring  into 
which  the  tomato,  cabbage  and  pepper 
seeds  are  sown.  This  soil  is  stored  in 
one  hotbed  pit  (five  sash)  and  the  sash 
is  put  over  it  in  December,  so  it  will 
not  be  frozen  too  hard,  and  be  ready 
for  use  the  last  of  February  or  first  of 
March. 

SOWING  PANSIES.  —  The  pansy 
seed  is  sown  the  middle  of  August  in 
the  open  ground,  that  is  prepared  at 
least  two  weeks  before  planting  seed. 
The  bed  is  prepared  by  raking  and 
rolling  until  it  is  perfectly  level  the 
first  of  August.  By  the  fifteenth  the 
weed  seed  should  germinate;  then  by 
raking  to  kill  this  seed  and  rolling  to 
solidify  the  ground  it  is  ready  for  the 
seed.  This  is  sown  in  drills  a  foot 
apart,  about  %  in.  deep.  The  ground 
is  then  rolled  again,  and  covered  with  matting  to 
keep  the  sun  from  drying  and  baking  it.  This  cover¬ 
ing  is  left  on  till  the  pansy  seed  germinates,  which 
will  be  in  about  eight  days.  After  seed  is  up  work 
the  ground  continuously  so  as  to  kill  weeds  and  keep 
the  ground  moist.  About  October  1  transplant  what 
plants  are  needed  for  very  early  bloom  in  cold 
frames.  These  plants  will  be  ready  for  market 
March  1,  and  can  be  transplanted  in  open  ground 
any  time  after  that,  as  frost  and  even  freezing  does 
not  injure  them.  The  plants  remaining  in  the  seed 
bed  should  be  covered  with  straw  about  December  1, 
just  deep  enough  to  hide  the  plants.  As  soon  as 
weather  begins  to  get  mild  about  the  first  of  March 
the  straw  is  removed  and  the  ground  loosened. 
These  plants  will  be  ready  for  market  the  middle  of 
April.  The  picture  at  Fig.  341,  shows  the  bed  that 
was  covered  with  straw  during  the  Winter  and  as 
it  appeared  on  April  21.  The  plants  have  all  been 
sold  out  of  the  cold  frame  shown  on  right.  The 
mid  of  cold  frame  where  sash  and  mats  are  has  just 


Well-grown  Pansies.  Fig.  341 
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been  planted  with  tomato  plants  out  of  hotbeds. 
The  bed  shown  in  cut  was  6  ft.  wide  and  90  ft.  long ; 
the  bed  in  cold  frame  was  6  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long. 
I  sold  470  dozen  pansy  plants  out  of  these  two  beds 
for  $185.45.  The  pansies  ranged  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  dozen,  averaging  nearly  39  cents  per  dozen ;  be¬ 
sides  I  gave  away  over  50  dozen,  and  have  saved 
about  $10  worth  of  seed  off  the  plants  not  sold. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Those  Transplanted  Alfalfa  Roots 

ON  page  S22  a  brief  statement  was  made  about 
Alfalfa  seedlings  which  were  transplanted  at 
Hope  Farm  some  years  ago.  At  Fig.  342  is  shown 
a  picture  of  two  of  these  plants.  The  man  holding 
these  plants  is  of  medium  size  so  that  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  one  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  the  plants 
have  made.  They  are  both  15  years  old  and  have 
given  two  and  three  crops  each  year.  The  plant  in 
the  man’s  right  hand  is  'Cossack,  in  the  left  hand 
Semipalatinsk.  One  can  see  that  the  leaves  of  the 
last  named  are  quite  small  and  fine. 

This  variety  makes  very  fine  hay  or 
pasture. 

Notice  the  root  formation.  There  is 
a  good  tap  root,  yet  as  we  see  the  sur¬ 
face  roots  spread  out  like  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  Northern  Spy  apple  tree! 

These  roots  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
transplanted  seedlings.  Many  of  our 
large  Alfalfa  growers  may  think  it 
very  small  business  to  consider  trans¬ 
planting  Alfalfa.  It  would  not  pay 
on  a  large  scale  except  perhaps  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  quantity  of  seed  of  some 
new  strain.  There  are,  however,  some 
poultry  farms  of  limited  size  where  a 
small  area  of  transplanted  seedlings 
would  pay. 


the  children  also  help  and  soon  learn  to  do  good 
work.  The  point  to  remember  in  all  this  is  that 
everything  is  done  by  contract  on  the  piecework 
basis,  and  a  child  can  pick  one  quart  or  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  farmer  does  not  compel  them  to  work 
any  particular  length  of  time.  In  a  Arery  few  cases 
I  have  seen  Italian  fathers  compel  their  children  to 
work  harder  than  I  though  they  should,  but  I  have 
also  seen  American  fathers  go  off  day  after  day 
to  some  city  job  and  leave  their  children  home  with¬ 
out  anything  whatever  to  do  except  get  into  mis¬ 
chief.  The  boys  loaf  around  the  pool  rooms  in  our 
small  towns,  and  what  they  learn  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
ful.  Neither  extreme  is  good,  but  on  the  whole  I 
feel  the  Italian  children  enjoy  a  rare  opportunity 
to  learn  to  work  right  under  the  supervision  of 
their  own  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
observing,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  job  around  the  farm.  Being  so 
closely  associated  with  their  parents  in  their  daily 
life  these  children  soon  learn  that  life  holds  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They  know  it  is  not  always  one  grand 
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Is  it  Slavery  or  Opportunity? 

[As  was  reported  last  week,  the  daily 
papers  have  stated,  under  black  headlines, 
that  little  children  are  worked  like  slaves 
in  South  Jersey  by  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  The  first  report  on  this  condi¬ 
tion  was  printed  last  week.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  :] 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR.  —  I  have  not 
seen  the  item  referred  to  about 
Italian  children  from  Philadelphia  be¬ 
ing  virtual  slaves  on  South  Jersey 
farms.  I  presume  they  have  taken  a 
half  truth  and  drawn  an  unpleasant 
picture  around  it.  As  I  see  it  these 
Italian  children  are  being  given  a 
grand  opportunity,  and  are  nearer  on 
the  road  to  good  citizenship  than  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  American  children.  The 
situation  for  this  section  is  about  as 
follows :  The  asparagus  season  usually 
starts  the  latter  part  of  April.  Growers 
give  the  contract  for  cutting  and 
bunching  to  some  Italian.  He  brings  his  own  family, 
and  if  the  acreage  is  large,  he  may  bring  a  couple  of 
families  besides  his  own.  They  usually  are  all  re¬ 
lated.  'When  they  come  from  Philadelphia  they  are 
pale,  peaked  and  out  of  condition  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned.  Several  that  I  talked  to  this  Spring 
told  me  their  children  only  had  half  time  schooling 
in  Philadelphia  because  of  overcrowded  conditions, 
and  in  many  cases  such  schooling  as  they  got  was 
given  in  a  small  room  aside  from  the  main  school 
building.  Our  country  school  closes  about  May  20, 
and  the  Italians  figure  that  with  the  last  week  or 
so  devoted  to  examinations  and  allowing  a  week 
for  the  children  to  get  accustomed  to  a  new  school, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  start  them  in  when  they 
come  down  in  the  Spring. 

UNDER  PARENTAL  CONTROL.  —  As  regards 
work  the  Italian  children  are  associated  continually 
with  the  parents.  If  the  parents  desire,  the  children 
can  Work  or  play  either  all  of  the  time  or  part  of 
the  time.  In  most  cases  the  children  help  with  the 
lighter  part  of  the  work.  When  cutting  asparagus 
the  older  people  cut  it  and  lay  it  on  the  row,  while 
the  children,  with  a  safe  old  horse  and  a  sled, 
gather  it  up  and  take  it  to  the  packing-house.  This 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  drive  a  horse, 
and  for  most  Italian  boys  it  is  a  privilege  to  learn 
something  their  fathers  never  had  a  chance  to  learn. 
In  the  packing-house  the  children  do  a  lot  of  bunch¬ 
ing,  and  thus  early  in  life  learn  to  do  good  work. 
FRUIT  PICKING. — When  gathering  strawberries 


go  to  the  cranberry  section,  and  for  these  school  is 
delayed  a  couple  of  months.  I  think  that  condi¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  remedied  by  having  a  short-term 
school  right  at  the  bogs  to  take  care  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  cranberry  picking  season.  Such 
things  must  work  out  gradually. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.  —  On  the  whole  I 
think  the  Italian  children  here  are  rather  to  be 
envied  than  pitied.  At  the  age  of  10  nearly  all  can 
speak  both  English  and  Italian,  and  know  more  of 
reading  and  writing  than  their  parents  did  when 
admitted  to  this  country  a  few  years  back.  These 
children  learn  thrift  and  industry  at  first  hand  from 
their  parents.  And  are  not  thrift  and  industry  the 
basis  of  good  citizenship?  From  a  selfish  standpoint 
it  would  be  a  financial  gain  to  our  growers  if  all 
child  labor  was  stopped.  Less  produce  would  be 
grown  and  prices  to  growers  would  be  much  higher. 
Cut  production  in  half  and  prices  are  quadrupled. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  would  better  be  content  with 
small  profits  rather  than  deprive  these  children  of 
the  outdoor  life  they  now  enjoy,  and  the  chance  to 
learn  to  work  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  their  parents.  It  is  not  slav¬ 
ery,  it  is  opportunity,  and  happy  are 
they  who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
Would  that  more  American  families  ex¬ 
ercised  the  same  privilege. 

New  J ersey.  willard  b.  kille. 
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Spray  for  Rose  Bugs 


Alfalfa  Transplanted  15  Years  Ago ;  Semipalatinsk  at  High 
Cossack  at  Left.  Fig.  342 
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sweet  song.  They  learn  to  assume  their  part  of  the 
responsibilities.  It  makes  them  capable.  1  know 
one  family  of  eight  children.  When  Spring  came  the 
mother  could  not  come  to  the  farm  at  once,  because 
a  new  baby  had  arrived.  The  oldest  girl  of  about 
12  stayed  in  town,  kept  house  and  helped  the  mother, 
while  the  father  came  to  the  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  children.  Two  of  his  smaller  girls,  about  10 
and  12,  kept  house  for  him,  did  the  cooking,  washing 
and  looked  after  the  smaller  children  for  the  two 
weeks  while  the  mother  stayed  in  Philadelphia. 
They  enjoyed  it,  too.  How  many  American  girls 
could  do  the  same?  T  recently  asked  an  American 
girl  12  years  old  what  work  her  father  did.  She 
said  he  worked  on  the  railroad,  but  could  not  for 
the  life  of  her  tell  me  what  kind  of  work.  The 
Italian  children  who  work  here  on  farms  know  just 
what  kind  of  work  their  parents  do,  and  they  know, 
too,  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  They  know 
where  to  find  the  best  kinds  of  strawberries,  peaches 
and  vegetables,  and  get  their  fill  at  all  times  of  the 
best  the  farm  produces. 

GAINS  IN  HEALTH.  —  Practically  all  of  our 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  picked  by  Italian  labor, 
and  when  the  families  leave  here  in  the  Fall  the 
children  as  well  as  the  adults  are  as  brown  as  ber¬ 
ries  and  in  perfect  health.  Quite  a  contrast  to  the 
way  they  come  out  in  the  Spring.  Many  families 
leave  here  about  September  1  and  the  tendency  of 
late  years  is  to  go  to  Philadelphia  so  the  children 
can  start  school,  although  there  are  still  some  who 


NOTE  on  page  907  that  a  man  at 
Geneva,  Ohio,  has  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  rose  bugs  on  peaches,  and 
appealed  to  you  for  treatment.  He 
claims  that  he  has  not  been  successful 
with  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur. 
I  infer  from  this  that  he  used  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur  very  much  di¬ 
luted. 

Several  years  ago,  an  apple  grower 
in  this  State  got  in  touch  with  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  claimed  that  his 
trees  were  swarming  with  rose  bugs. 
We  had  some  previous  experience 
which  led  us  to  believe  that  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
would  protect  the  fruit,  and  this  we 
advised  him  to  apply.  In  addition,  the 
entomologist  sprayed  some  trees  with 
other  materials,  including  arsenate  of 
lead  and  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  di¬ 
luted  to  Summer  strength.  This  latter 
material  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
rose  bugs,  but  where  the  trees  were 
sprayed  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  the  rose  bugs  left 
the  trees.  I  do  not  think  it  killed 
them,  but  there  is  something  about  it 
f  which  is  very  distasteful  to  them. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  cases  where  trees  have 
been  protected  by  this  spray.  We  also  conducted  an 
experimental  peach  orchard  at  Vineland  from  1907 
until  1918.  This  was  in  the  center  of  a  section 
where  there  are  a  great  many  rose  bugs,  but  they 
never  caused  any  damage  to  peach  trees  that  were 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  self -boiled  and  arsenate 
of  lead. 

The  self-boiled  mixture  is  one  which  growers  are 
gradually  abandoning  in  favor  of  New  Jersey  dry- 
mix  in  this  State.  However,  if  one  had  a  very  se¬ 
rious  attack  of  rose  bugs,  such  as  your  correspond¬ 
ent  describes,  I  think  most  growers  would  willingly 
use  self-boiled  in  order  to  insure  protection  from 
the  pests.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  Summer  spray  of  the  standard 
formula — 8  lbs.  of  lime,  8  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  m.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Tomatoes  on  an  Ash  Pile 

I  notice  quite  a  few  nice  tomato  plants  on  an  ash 
pile,  and  as  I  have  no  other  place  to  plant  these,  is 
there  any  good  fertilizer  that  I  can  use  to  stimulate 
growth  and  production?  I  ain  in  position  to  furnish 
lots  of  water  to  these  plants.  h.  p.  b. 

WE  have  seen  excellent  crops  of  tomatoes  grow¬ 
ing  in  greenhouses  where  sifted  coal  ashes 
Were  used  as  “soil.”  Chemical  fertilizers  were  used 
to  feed  the  plants.  These  plants  on  the  ash  pile  can 
be  fruited  successfully  if  watered  frequently  and 
supplied  with  fertilizer.  Any  of  the  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  brands  will  answer. 
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Wood  Sawing  Records  Broken 

jT/iis  Engine  Has  Broken  Many  Farm 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Get  the  Facts  about 
MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation,  1  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Write  today. 


C.  E.  Gilbert,  Frost,  Ohio,  says :  “1  bought  my 

Edwards  engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  wood 
right  beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P. 
sawed  24  cords  in  the  same  time  that  1  sawed  32 
cords.  We  both  used  the  same  size  saws.  1  can 
pull  a  pair  of  8-in.  burrs  wide  open  and  elevate  the 
feed  8  ft.  above  the  mill.” 

G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says:  “Would  not  buy  any 
other  engine  at  one-half  the  price." 

Clarence  Rutledge  of  Ontario  says :  “Have  given 
my  Edwards  engine  four  years’  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28”  saw,  8”  grinder,  ensilage 
cutter,  and  does  all  the  chores.  I  have  had  ten  other 
engines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

Others  say:  “Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  us  farmers.” 
“Years  of  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for  repairs." 
“A  little  giant  for  work.’’  “Has  anything  beat  I 
ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 

One  Engine— IV2  to  6  H.  P. 
Change  Power  A*  Y ou  Change  Jobs 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Edwards  engine  is  different 
from  any  other  engine — how  this  one  engine  will  fill 
your  silo  or  run  your  washing  machine  or  do  practi¬ 
cally  every  power  job  on  yourfarm — howitischanged 
from  1 V2  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P.— how  it 
saves  fuel — starts  without  cranking— how  it  does  not 
have  to  be  fastened  down — does  not  vibrate — is  light 
and  easy  to  move  from  one  job  to  another,  yet  is 
rugged  and  durable,  and  how  it  has  made  good  with 
farmers  for  eight  years.  Don’t  buy  an  engine  until 
you  get  the  facts  about  this  marvelous  engine.  There 
is  no  obligation.  Write  now. 


The  Edwards  Metor  Co.,  112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Who 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

LESALE 


AND 

SAVE 

hi 


PRICES 

•  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
'/  water  systems,  gasoline 

!  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house¬ 
hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smytii-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St. 

Utica,  N.Y. 


H 


Berry,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant  plants  for  September  and  October  planting; 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Cabbage,  Kgg 
Plant,  Pepper  plants  for  July  planting;  Hollyhock,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy  and  65 
other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer  and 
fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy,  living  outdoors  during 
winter.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalog  free. 
IIAltRY  I..  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Kays,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Celery  Plants 

W-  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


<(1.50.  Rye  and  Vetch,  $4. 


Run  *1S0-  Rye  ant 

HJB  OCCU  j.  d.  Thompson 


Lewes,  Delaware 


JAMES  PILLOW 


195  VARIETIES 
Write  for  Price  List. 

Cold  Sprlng-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

- a  . 


6 4  Pnrmil  125  Aster  Plants.  Asst,  colors,  prepaid. 

31  orCUIAL  WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Dept.  Y  Bristol,  Pa. 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springlield,  N.  J. 


OLIVER  SULKY  PLOW  No.  23A 


23A  with  12  or  14-in.  Q.  D.  Steel  Bottom. 


$1 


G  OOO  COMPLETE  35S 

■J  J  —  TERMS.  IF  DESIRED  com® 

plete.  This  affords  you  an 
easy  way  to  get  a  genuine  OLIVER  SULKY 
PLOW  at  an  unusually  low  price.  Made  for 
a  Government,  but  never  used.  The  original 
paint  is  a  bit  dulled,  perhaps,  from  delay  in 
sale  to  us,  but  their  usefulness  is  in  no  way 
impaired.  Write  for  complete  folders  of  Farm 
Implements  at  Reduced  Prices. 

FEDERAL  STORES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  H. 
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KELLYS* 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 
Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  In  good  condition 
/  — sturdy  and  healthy — well- 

rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  fer  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True  to  N ame  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 
Ask  about  Kelly’a 
Cortland  Apple. 
i'S.'SS'A  \  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


nm 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


An  Experience  with 
Strawberries 

Strawberries  and  cream,  with  good 
bread  and  butter,  make  a  course  fit  for 
a  king.  And  these  ought  to  be  on  every 
farmer’s  table  in  berry  season.  All, va¬ 
rieties  are  not  fitted  to  the  same  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  is  another  instance  where 
one  must  try  for  himself.  I  have  had 
the  same  experience  with  Dunlap  as  the 
Hope  Farm  man.  Having  tried  them 
now  for  four  years,  they  are  “a  delusion 
and  a  snare,”  a  great  growth  of  vines 
a  profusion  of  blossoms,  and  a  few  little 
berries.  I  have  had  the  same  experience 
with  Progressive  everbearers.  A  few 
years  ago  I  bought  a  certain  number  of 
plants  of  these  and  the  same  of  the 
(Sherman.  This  latter  is  a  great  berry 
of  the  late  season  types,  in  shape  and 
color  much  like  the  sort  called  Sample, 
dark  red  in  color,  the  berries  grow  on  a 
short  stiff  stem  in  large  clusters,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  moisture  to  allow  them  to 
fill  out.  I  believe  under  right  conditions 
they  are  capable  of  a  heavy  yield. 

This  Spring  I  set  a  new  bed  in  a  spot 
that  a  few  years  ago  was  a  sour  wet 
swampy  hole.  This  has  been  all  drained, 
and  the  weeds  of  many  different  kinds  ex¬ 
terminated.  There  are  the  Bubach, 
Sherman  and  a  few  Parson’s  Favorite. 
These  were  set  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
at  this  date,  June  25,  make  a  remarkable 
showing,  and  are  sending  out  runners. 
They  have  been  given  clean  and  thorough 
culture,  the  weeds  all  kept  out,  and  the 
blossoms  picked  off.  I  have  a  few  Cor¬ 
sican  in  a  small  bed.  These  are  a  very 
large  berry,  and  must  he  picked  when 
still  showing  some  white.  They  are  not 
sour,  but  have  little  flavor.  It  is  not 
only  interesting  to  have  these  reports  on 
the  behavior  of  different  fruits  from  so 
many  different  localities,  hut  helpful 
many  times  in  aiding  us  to  decide  our 
varieties  suited  to  our  conditions.  The 
old  R.  iN.-Y.  is  a  reliable  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  for  great  numbers  of  farm  dwell¬ 
ers  and  those  who  have  only  a  family 
garden.  We  have  a  great  succession  of 
fruits  in  our  garden,  beginning  with 
strawberries,  then  the  different  kinds  of 
raspberries,  cherries  and  apricots,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  early  and  late  peaches,  and 
with  the  peaches,  the  cantaloupes,  which 
at  this  date  are  coming  in  blossom.  And 
we  don’t  forget  the  grapes,  hut  the  straw¬ 
berries  coming  first  are  perhaps  best  ap¬ 
preciated. 

A  word  as  to  cultivation  methods.  My 
berries  grow  in  the  matted  row,  but  I 
(find  it  quite  a  strenuous  job  to  keep  the 
rows  narrow  enough.  They  should  not 
he  over  12  in.  wide  at  picking  time,  as 
the  best  and  largest  berries  are  on  the 
outside.  Mine  always  get  too  thick,  and 
if  drouth  occurs  the  berries  suffer.  I 
set  a  new  bed  every  Spring,  and  this  time 
will  try  to  keep  the  plants  in  narrow 
rows.  H.  E.  COX. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


soil.  Some  farmers  appear  to  think  that 
because  oat  or  wheat  smut  may  be  killed 
by  soaking  the  seed  or  dusting  it  with 
powdered  copper  corn  smut  may  be  killed 
in  the  same  way.  This,  however,  is  a 
different  disease,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  any  such  treatment. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— J.  A.  Evans, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Government  service  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Province  of  Lourenco  Mar¬ 
ques,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  for  the 
Government  of  that  Province.  While 
abroad  he  will  also  visit  other  sections 
where  cotton  growing  is  being  promoted. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  a 
drenching  rain  fell  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  June  27.  Farmers  all  over  Cape  May 
County  held  thanksgiving  services  that 
night  in  their  churches.  The  downpour  will 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
late  crops,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  planted  because  of  the  drought. 

The  National  Garden  Association  will 
shortly  release  a  film  for  display  at  pic- 
ture_  theaters  all  over  the  country  and 
particularly  in  the  smaller  cities  where 
garden  making  can  he  encouraged.  This 
picture  will  show  all  the  most  notable 
displays  at  the  recent  series  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  at  Heemstede,  Holland,  besides 
special  displays  of  daffodils  and  garden 
pictures  taken  in  England.  The  entire 
series  of  pictures  was  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  Leonard  Barron,  editor  of 
the  Garden  Magazine  and  president  of 
the  National  Garden  Association.  To 
ensure  this  picture  being  shown  in  any 
particular  town  or  city,  garden  lovers, 
florists  and  others  must  urge  their  local 
picture  house  to  apply  for  it,  as  all  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  dealt  with  in  rotation. 
The  National  Garden  Association  head¬ 
quarters,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  invites  in¬ 
quiries. 


Destroying  Tree  Suckers 

Gould  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  a  bamboo  tree?  The  roots 
and  sprouts  keep  coming  up  in  the  yard. 
Is  there  a  chemical  to  use  or  would  the 
roots  have  to  be  dug  out?  t.  g.  m. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

You  could  kill  the  tree  with  carbolic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenate  of  soda,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  hut  you  would  kill 
everything  else  that  came  in  contact. 
Strong  killing  agents  such  as  these  are 
not  selective.  They  kill  good  and  ill 
alike.  So  long  as  the  roots  are  nourished 
they  will  send  up  suckers,  but  they  can 
be  starved  to  death  eventually  by  keeping 
the  suckers  cut  and  by  putting  a  little 
carbolic  acid  on  the  cut  surfaces  to 
check  further  growth.  After  all,  the 
simplest  way  is  to  dig  the  tree  up  and 
remove  the  source  of  annoyance. 

II.  B.  T. 


Chemistry  Professor:  “Name  three 
articles  containing  starch.”  Student : 
“Two  cuffs  and  a  collar.” — The  Epworth 
Herald. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Recleaned 
ALFALFA  SEED 


Alfalfa  should  be  your  most  profitable  crop. 
Insure  a  good  stand  with  Idaho-grown  Seed. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 816.00  per  Bn. 

Metcalf’s  Special 

Grimm  Certified,  sealed .  29.50  per  Bn, 

Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more. 
’  Write  lor  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  YV.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market, 

RED  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

82  per  thousand  for  Early  Plants  and  82  per 
thousand  for  Red  and  Danish  Ball  Head  Plants,  P. 

O.  B.  c.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  1F4 


333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants  ~^bba4?e’ 


<2.25.  Cauliflower,  500  for  <2  ; 

DAVID  RODWAY 


500  for  *1.25 ;  1,000— 
1,000— *3.50 

llartly,  Delaware 


Fighting  the  Corn  Worm 

We  are  planting  a  large  field  of  sweet 
corn.  In  previous  years  we  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  worms  in  the  ears. 
Is  there  anything  to  overcome  this,  and 
when  should  it  be  sprayed?  mrs.  o.  H. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

This  worm  starts  at  the  top  of  the 
ear  and  gnaws  down.  The  only  real 
remedy  is  to  plant  on  clean  ground  each 
year,  and  even  that  will  not  always  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble.  'Some  results  have  been 
obtained  by  dusting  the  corn  with  a  poi¬ 
son  dust.  A  mixture  of  S5  per  cent  sul¬ 
phur  and  15  per  cent  dry  arsenate  of  lead 
has  been  used.  This  is  dusted  on  the 
silks  of  the  corn  as  they  appear.  It  will 
kill  many  of  the  worms  if  put  on  in  time, 
but  requires  too  much  labor  when  applied 
by  hand.  (Smut  is  another  pest  of  sweet 
corn.  This  is  the  black  dust  which  grows 
in  hunches  on  the  stalk.  It  is  a  fungus 
disease  starting  from  a  spore  which  floats 
in  the  air  and  lights  upon  the  stalk. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  it  except  planting 
in  clean  ground,  where  the  smut  disease 
has  not  been  carried  over  Winter  in  the 
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Plowed 

Its  Way  to 
Leadership 

WHEN  you  see  an  owner 
of  a  three-plow  tractor 
out  in  the  field,  unusually 
proud  of  his  plowing  and  his 
plow,  you  will  more  than  like¬ 
ly  find  the  John  Deere  No.  5 
on  the  job. 

It’s  the  plow  with  an 
earned  reputation  for  doing 
the  work  the  way  the  farmer 
wants  it  done. 

Any  farmer  who  has  used 
John  Deere  plows  knows  the 
advantage  of  having  three 
genuine  John  Deere  bottoms 
at  work  behind  his  tractor. 

Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  No.  6  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for 
Folder  MK-637. 


JOHN^  DEERE 


Manure  on  Old  Orchard 

I  have  bought  a  30-year-old  orchard  of 
Baldwin  trees  which  has  been  neglected 
for  three  years.  The  leaves  on  some  of 
the  trees  are  small  and  light  colored.  I 
have  .quite  a  lot  of  horse  manure  from 
the  ciity  sta'bles,  and  have  been  piling  it 
up  and  putting  50  lbs.  o'f  acid  phosphate 
to  ea'ch  cor'd.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
let  this  lie  until  next  (Spring,  or  would 
you  spread  it  on  the  sod  under  the  trees 
now,  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  and  leach 
into  the  ground?  l.  c.  E. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

We  should  get  that  manure  out  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and  spread  it  under  the 
I  trees — not  close  up  to  the  trunks,  but  out 
I  as  far  as  the  (branches  grow.  That,  is  the 
best  place  for  it  now.  The  orchard  may 
be  plowed  in  late  Fall  if  desired. 
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Badly  Curculio-infested 
Plums 

I  have  about  25  plum  trees  which  are 
called  Yellow  Egg.  The  trees  are  about 
seven  years  old,  and  this  is  the  first  year 
that  they  are  bearing  fruit.  I  have 
sprayed  them  with  lime-sulphur.  I  am 
sending  you  a  'few  plums  to  show  you 
what  they  all  look  like.  Was  it  the 
lime-sulphur  that  caused  them  to  get  this 
way  or  not,  and  also  let  me  know  what  I 
can  do  to  save  them  so  that  they  will 
not  all  go  to  waste?  p.  p. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

The  plums  that  were  received  were 
severely  infested  with  curculio,  showing 
the  characteristic  crescent-shaped  egg- 
laying  punctures  and  the  feeding  stings. 
There  were  15  small  elongated  plums 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  clearly  the  variety  that  P.  P.  calls 
them,  which  showed  72  curculio  punctures 
and  19  fat,  sleek  larvae  within  the  fruit. 
In '  one  fruit  there  were  three  of  these 
“worms.” 

The  curculio  is  especially  bad  this  year. 
Already  this  season  the  writer  has  seen 
plum  trees  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Illinois  whose  entire  crops  had  dropped 
from  curculio  attack.  The  damage  from 
this  pest  is  apparently  fairly  widespread 
this  season.  Control  is  difficult.  Recom¬ 
mendations  call  for  the  application  of 
lead  arsenate  just  as  the  shucks  are  off 
the  fruit  and  again  10  days  later  if  the 
attack  is  severe.  In  sod  orchards  the 
curculio  is  at  its  worst,  though  fortu¬ 
nately  it  confines  its  attacks  to  certain 
spots  in  an  orchard  or  to  certain  trees, 
and  if  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
places  of  bad  infestation  it  can  usually 
be  cleaned  out  in  two  or  three  seasons. 

As  for  lime-sulphur,  it  should  not  be 
used  on  the  Japanese  plums,  although  it 
can  be  used  at  the  1  to  50  rate  on  the 
European  varieties,  such  as  Yellow  *Egg 

H.  B.  TTJKEY. 


INSTANT  Fordson  belt  power  at  the 
flick  of  a  lever.  Dust-proof  —  can’t 
throw  oil  —  doesn’t  change  pulley 
speed.  Pays  for  itself  in  time  and  work 
saved.  For  descriptive  folder  write  to 

DALLMANN 

MACHINE  8c  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  U-7  Winnebago  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DALLMANN  PRODUCTS 

Sold  Only  Through 
Authorized  Fordson  Dealers 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Steady  Positions -Substantial  Income 

as  high,  as  *50  ~f75~fIOO  avseek 

Be  your  own  boss  !  Make  big  money  !  mm* 

F ull  time,  half  time,  spare  time  1 

High  class,  substantial  New  York 
firm  wants  good,  sincere  salesmen 
to  sell  quality  suits  and  overcoats 
to  men!  At  $24.75  and  $29.75,  you 
oner  suits  and  overcoats  at  con¬ 
siderably  below  their  usual  price. 

.Latest  N.  Y.  models,  splendidly 
tailored  of  finest,  long-wearing, 
all-wool  materials.  Prompt  de¬ 
liveries.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Big  repeat  business.  You  collect 
liberal  commission  when  you 
make  sale — we  ship  direct,  collect 
direct,  etc.  Salesmen  make  big 
profit  from  the  first  day.  Write 
today.  We  will  send  handsome, 
tree  kit  by  return  mail  with  com¬ 
plete  details.  You  can  be  earning 
money  in  less  than  a  week. 

S.  Harrison  Bros.,  Inc.,  Dept.  7H 
133  West  21st  Street,  New  York 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
Salina,  " 


vester.  Process  Co. 


,  Kans. 


Young  Cherry  Tree  Wilts 

I  bought  some  dwarf  fruit  trees  to  put 
in  the  garden  and  planted  them  this 
'Spring.  They  all  seemed  to  sprout  un¬ 
til  last  week  the  cherry  tree  sprouts  ail 
dried  out,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
lose  it.  I  looked  for  bugs  or  something 
that  eats  the  leaves,  but  I  cannot  find 
anything  wrong.  The  ground  is  sandy, 
and  when  I  set  them  out  I  mixed  some 
ground  bone  with  the  soil.  The  other 
trees  seem  to  do  well.  The  shoots  just 
simply  wilted  and  dried  up.  J.  p. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Probably  the  tree  is  done  for  by  this 
time  unless  the  wilting  was  merely  a 
temporary  wilting  due  to  dry  weather. 
The  bonemeal  ought  not  to  be  responsible 
although  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  soluble 
salt  would  have  produced  exactly  the 
symptoms  that  you  have  observed  if 
placed  in  the  hole  with  the  tree.  In  such 
a  case  the  tree  will  start  nicely  and  then 
suddenly  wilt  and  die. 

At  the  time  that  you  first  observed  the 
leaves  wilting  you  might  have  tried  cut¬ 
ting  the  tree  back  severely  as  an  emerg¬ 
ency  measure  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
top.  Poor  nursery  stock  usually  fails  to 
start,  while  trees  that  are  loosely  planted 
may  start  and  then  dry  out  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  Again,  some  cherry  growers  who 
practice  thinning-out  of  the  branches  in¬ 
sist  that  if  cherry  trees  are  cut  back  at 
planting  they  will  die,  although  this  has 
not  been  our  experience  so  far.  At  all 
events  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  do. 

n.  b.  t. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wife  (in  a  panic)  :  “Oh,  Jack!  Jack! 
Baby’s  been  and  swallowed  a  sixpence!” 
Husband  :  “Oh,  well,  my  dear,  one  can’t 
buy  much  for  sixpence  nowadays.” — Lon¬ 
don  Punch. 


Too  heavy  a  load 

seldom  means 


Mobiloil  "E”  reduces  the  expense-load 
on  your  FORD 

•  f  |  'BE  sight  of  a  wood-pile  often  seems  to  stir  a  boy’s  am- 

bition.  Jo  an  already  full  armful  he  adds  another  log, 
and  then  another,  and  then  still  one  more — with  the  familiar 
result!  A  trail  of  logs  marks  his  course  from  the  wood-pile 
to  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster. 

But  he  is  just  like  the  man  who  uses  poor  quality  or 
wrong  bodied  oil  in  a  Ford.  He  puts  too  much  of  a  load  on 
his  engine  in  a  struggle  for  a  penny  saving  that  isn’t  worth 
the  dollar  risk. 

He  may  reduce  his  annual  oil  bill  by  a  few  dollars. 

But  he  will  probably  increase  his  operating  expenses  by 
many  dollars. 

Mobiloil  “E”  lubricates  a  Ford  to  give  the  economy, 
long  life  and  power  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  builds  into 
their  cars.  Mobiloil  “E”  atomizes  freely  as  oil  must  atomize 
in  the  Ford  splash  system.  It  sprays  a  coverage  of  oil  which 
clings  with  unusual  tenacity. 

This  means  the  utmost  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  moving  parts.  It 
minimizes  overheating,  reduces 
the  carbon,  and  gives  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  increase  of  oil  mile¬ 
age,  so  large  that  usually  it 
means  less  money  spent  for  oil. 

For  the  differential  of  your 
Ford  car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  spec¬ 
ified  in  the  Chart  of  Recommen¬ 
dations.  For  your  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  “A”  in  winter. 


Let  this  sign  guide  you  to  economical 
lubrication  —  not  cheapest  per 
quart  but  cheapest  per  mile 


VACUUM 

OIL  COMPANY  " 

B  ranches  in  principal  cities . 

Address :  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  or  KANSAS  CITY 
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Market  News  and 


e  s 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supi/lied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

Peach  receipts  were  heavy,  Georgia 
shipping  over  375  carloads  during  the 
week,  mostly  Hiley  Belles  and  Carmans. 
North  Carolina  also  shipped  about  25 
carloads  and  a  few  scattering  lots  of  very 
early  varieties  were  received  from  New 
Jersey.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for 
peaches,  but  the  increasing  supplies 
caused  a  drop  of  25  to  50c  a  package. 
Very  few  exceeded  $4  a  crate  and  poor 
sold  as  low  as  $1.25.  Cherries  were  plen¬ 
tiful,  red  sour  find  a  dull  market,  but 
fancy  sweet  cherries  sold  fairly.  Cur¬ 
rants  were  draggy.  Blackberries  were 
much  more  plentiful  and  the  market 
weakened  to  around  20c  a  quart  for  the 
'.best.  Strawberries  are  coming  'from 
New  York  State  only,  average  Oswego 
County  berries  selling  from  20  to  25c  a 
quart.  Receipts  of  cantaloupes  amounted 
to  over  400  carloads,  practically  all  from 
California.  'Watermelons  are  also  play¬ 
ing  quite  an  important  part,  300  carloads 
a  week,  and  nearly  100  carloads  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  plums  were  received.  A  limited 
amount  of  old  crop  apples,  about  a  dozen 
carloads,  were  shipped  in  from  New  Yorlc 
State,  but  the  trade  was  rather  indif¬ 
ferent  to  them.  Baldwins  worked  out 
at  from  $4.50  to  $6.50  a  barrel  as  to 
quality  and  Ben  Davis  ranged  $3  to  $4 
a  barrel.  Delaware  growers  shipped  in 
some  new  crop  apples,  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ents,  prices  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.25  per 
bushel.  The  asparagus  season  is  gradu¬ 
ally  drawing  to  a  close.  Only  10  car¬ 
loads  of  cabbage  were  received  during  the 
week  and  prices  continue  to  hold  around 
$4.50  per  barrel  crate.  Carlot  receipts 
of  lettuce  were  very  light  as  the  market 
is  being  well  supplied  from  nearby. 
Southern  New  Jersey  is  through  shipping 
lettuce  until  Fall,  but  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  continues  to  forward  a 
few  cars  and  New  York  State  is  also 
supplying  a  limited  amount.  String  beans 
have  been  averaging  poor,  especially  from 
Southern  States  where  the  season  is  well 
advanced.  Carrots  were  inclined  to  firm¬ 
ness.  The  cucumber  market  was  more  or 
less  demoralized  and  too  much  southern 
corn  was  received  for  trade  needs.  Peas 
were  fairly  active.  Growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  Eastern  Shore  potatoes  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  effort  to  put  well  graded  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  market  and  results  so  far 
show  considerable  improvement  over  last 
year’s.  At  present  tbe  Eastern  Shore  is 
furnishing  over  one-half  of  the  new  pota¬ 
toes  now  being  marketed.  Prices  varied 
considerably,  but  good  stock  sold  around 
$4.50  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal, 
taken  as  a  whole,  but  the  supply  of  near¬ 
by  eggs  has  been  rather  light.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  production  accompanied  by  a 
diversion  of  many  of  the  finer  quality 
eggs  to  the  seashore  resorts  and  Summer 
hotels  has  materially  decreased  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  York  and  prices  advanced 
2  or  3c  a  dozen  during  the  week.  The 
demand  for  the  general  run  of  fresh  eggs 
has  been  only  fair.  Buyers  have  been 
rather  critical.  With  the  upward  trend 
in  prices,  the  use  of  storage  eggs  has  be¬ 
come  profitable  and  some  are  being  used, 
and  there  was  some  trading  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  stock,  but  it  was  of  small  volume. 
Gold  storage  holdings  were  reported  as 
1,350,090  cases  in  New  York  toward  the 
last  of  June,  compared  with  1,201,314 
cases  a  year  ago.  While  the  total  holdings 
for  10  principal  markets  were  reported 
at  4,932,138  cases  as  compared  with  4,- 
721,313  cases  last  year,  statistics  for  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago  show  fewer  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  in  these  cities  than  last  year  at  this 
time. 

The  first  of  the  week  the  number  of 
cars  of  live  poultry  expected  is  posted 
and  this  generally  has  an  effect  on  prices. 
'Heavy  postings  last  week  caused  a  weak 
market  on  freight  fowl,  but  the  number  of 
cars  expected  did  not  materialize  and  the 
market  was  fairly  well  cleared.  The  mar¬ 
ket  strengthened.  The  broiler  market  on 
freight  receipts  was  very  irregular.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  express  live  fowl  were  light. 
A  fair  demand  was  reported  on  colored 
stock  and  on  large  White  Leghorns,  but 
small  Leghorns  were  slow.  Express  live 
broilers  generally  found  a  ready  outlet, 
although  there  was  some  weakness  late 
in  the  week  and  a  considerable  carryover 
was  reported.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
about  steady,  around  10,000  being  sold 
during  the  week.  Very  few  barreled- 
paeked  fowl  were  received  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  box-packed  was  active  and  firm. 
Broilers  were  in  larger  supply  and  the 
heavier  receipts  expected  will  probably 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
trade.  The  amount  of  dressed  poultry  re¬ 
ported  in  storage  in  the  New  York  dis¬ 
trict  the  last  of  June  was  about  45  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year  and  the  total 
for  the  four  large  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  the 
amount  on  hand  compared  with  a  year 
ago  is  about  75  per  cent  larger. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

An  active  demand  developed  for  high 
quality  hay  during  the  week  and  there  was 


even  a  fair  demand  for  medium  grades. 
Some  improvement  was  also  noted  in  the 
prices,  as  only  a  moderate  supply  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Prices  often  vary  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  terminals,  it  depending  a  good  deal 
on  the  supplies.  Last  week  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  held  the  same  on  large 
bales,  but  on  small  bales  Brooklyn  was 
from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  under  Manhattan. 
Offerings  of  rye  straw  were  light  and 
prices  advanced  about  $1  per  ton. 

b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  late  rains,  while  they  have  not 
been  heavy,  have  been  sufficient  to  keep 
vegetation  gx-owing.  Butter  declined  a 
cent;  northern  potatoes  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
again  firm;  creamery,  42  to  47c;  dairy, 
36  to  40c ;  common,  28  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  flats,  daisies,  longhoxms,  new,  25 
to  26c ;  Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block 
.Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
34  to  36c ;  State  and  westeni  candled,  33 
to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  27  to  32c ;  capons, 
43  to  47c ;  broilers,  40  to  4Sc ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese, 
22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  easier ;  turkeys, 
40  to  42c ;  broilers,  28  to  38c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese, 
19  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  Winesap,  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60  to  70c ;  eastern  shore, 
bbl.,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — 'Peaches,  steady  ; 
Carman,  6-basket  carrier,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Ililey  Belles,  $3  to  $3.25.  Cantaloupes, 
weak ;  California,  standard  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  Honeydew,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Wa¬ 
termelons,  each  65c  to  $1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cherries,  easier ; 
sweet  home-grown,  4-qt.  basket,  35  to  50c. 
Huckleberries,  4-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  crate,  $9  to  $9.50.  Strawberries, 
weak,  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $8. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.75  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Egyptian,  sack.  $5.75  to  $6 ;  California, 
50-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Vegetables,  steady;  asparagus,  1-lb. 
bunch,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  beets,  Virginia 
orate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
75c ;  cabbage,  crate,  $3.75  to  $6.50 ;  car¬ 
rots,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $6;  corn,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  cucumbers, 
hamper,  50c  to  $1  (retail,  5  to  10c  each)  ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  California,  Iceberg, 
lettuce,  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c ;  peas,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  peppers,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  repacked 
crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c ;  case,  $3 
to  $4.50.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar, 
lb.,  18  to  20c  ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  sti\aw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $29.50;  middlings,  $31.50;  red-dog, 
$44 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $44 ;  oilmeal, 
$46.75;  hominy,  $41.50;  gluten,  $41.70; 
oat  feed,  $11.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50; 
Russets,  $3  to  $7 ;  new,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  41%  to  42c ; 
firsts,  40  to  41c ;  seconds,  38%  to  39%c. 

Cheese — Held  extra,  27%  to  28c  ;  firsts, 
26  to  26%  c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown,  extra,  44  to 
44%s;  white  and  mixed,  40  to  41c;  west¬ 
ern,  seconds,  30  to  31c. 

Hay  and  'Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24 ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes.  —  Maine,  100-lb.  bag.  $1  to 
$1  25. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  27  to  28c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
16c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  per  box,  $2.50 
to  $4.50 ;  sti’ing  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $4.50 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  10 
to  35c;  radishes,  box,  50  to  75c;  spinach, 
bbl..  60  to  75e;  tomatoes,  6-till  crate,  $2 
to  $3.50. 

Live  Stock  at  Brighton — Bulls,  $5  to 
$7 ;  cows,  $3.50  to  $8 ;  calves,  $6  to  $11 ; 
hogs,  $11  to  $14. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  2,  1925. 

In  effect  July  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33;  Class  2A, 


$1.90;  Class  2B,  $1.95;  Class  2C,  $1.90; 
Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.90;  Class 
3C,  $1  SO 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.23;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41%  @$0.42 

Good  to  choice . 39  @  .41 

Lower  grades  . 37  @  .38% 

Packing  stock . 23  @  .34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.23  @$0.24 

Average  run . 21  @  .21% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.46@$0.48 

Medium  to  good . 36@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .43@  .45 

Gathered,  best . 38 @  .40 

Common  to  good . 28@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26@$0.30 

Bi-oilers  . 30@  .39 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Turkeys  . 25 @  .30 

Ducks  . 17@  .20 

Geese  . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44@.$0.46 

Common  to  good . 32  @  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .34 

Broilers  . 35@  .48 

Roosters  . 15@  .19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 47@  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 43  @  .47 

Small  and  slips . 35 @  .40 

Ducks . 16@  .24 

Geese . 15@  .20 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  5.50@  6.60 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.00@  5.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  4.40 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.1S@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .17 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@11.30 

Bulls  .  5.00@  5.70 

Cows  . 3.50@  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 13.00@13.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00@10.00 

Sheep  .  5.00 @  6.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@17.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$5.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.0O@  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.25@  2.75 

Cai-rots,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25i@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 75@  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.75@  3.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10.00@11.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  2.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 50@  1.50 

Onions,  bu . 2.00@  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Peas,  *bu .  1.50@  3.75 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50@  3.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50@  2.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  southern,  bu.  .  .  .  1.00@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.50@  4.50 

Turnips,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watex-cress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  3.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . $2.25, @$2.60 

Southern,  bbl .  2.00@  4.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.75 

'  -  FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$6.50 

Albemarle  .  5.00@10.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  4.00 

Gano  .  3.00@  4.00 

Russet  .  4.00@  4.50 

Russet,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Grapefruit,  box  .  4.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 22@  .35 

Gooseberi’ies,  qt . 05@  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 05 @  .12 

Black  caps,  pt . 10@  .14 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bkt . 30@  1.00 

Currants,  qt . 06@  .12 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@10.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00@  4.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  3.50@  4.75 

Watei-melons,  car  . 450.00@525.00 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2 .  21.00@24.00 

No.  3 .  18.00@19.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . ,.$0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 


Cheese . 

Eggs,  best  doz.  . 
Gathered  ..... 

Fowls  . 

Roasting  chickens 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb.  ... 
Potatoes,  lb.  . . . . 
String  beans,  lb. 

Onions,  lb.  . 

Lettuce,  head  . . . , 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  each 
Tomatoes,  lb.  . . . , 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt. 
Blackberries,  qt. 


•  •••••••it 


.34  @  .39 

.50@  .55 

.35@  .45 

.40@  .45 

.50@  .55 

.35  @  .40 

.45  @  .55 

.03@  .04 

.15  @  .20 

.06  @  .10 
.08@  .12 
.06@  .08 
.05@  .10 

.10@  .15 

.20@  .45 
.30@  .35 

.20@  .25 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  hy  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  29,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  iNewton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Standard  middlings  .  . 

Red-dog  flour . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal  . 
34%  linseed  meal  .... 


Per  bu. 

. $0.55% 

. 52% 

.  1.19% 

.  1.17% 

Per  ton 

. $31.90 

.  33.90 

.  34.90 

.  48.40 

.  43.90 

.  40.40 

.  44.90 

.  49.65 

.  51.60 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  29. — iSummer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex- 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Date  announced 
later. 

Sept.  7-9. — 'Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — 'New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28 -Dee.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Septic  Tank  Under  Building 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  build¬ 
ing  a  septic  tank.  I  own  some  village 
property.  One  of  the  places  is  a  build¬ 
ing  that  was  formerly  used  as  a  meat 
market.  I  am  fixing  it  into  living  rooms. 
The  drain  for  the  meat  market  was  a  bar¬ 
rel  sunk  into  the  cellai1  and  down  into 
the  ground  several  feet.  The  soil  is  a 
coarse  gravel.  Could  I  build  a  septic 
tank  in  the  cellar  if  I  had  three  feet  of 
dirt  on  top  of  the  tank.  I  do  not  own 
any  land,  only  what  the  building  is  on. 
The  next  place  there  is  a  driveway  that 
is  a  public  way ;  the  other  man’s  deed 
covers  the  driveway.  He  does  not  want 
me  to  dig  there.  j.  e.  t. 

A  septic  tank  requires  a  considerable 
area  of  land  for  the  disposal  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  these  being  carried  in  liquid  form 
through  drain  tiles  laid  a  few  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  seep¬ 
ing  from  between  the  joints  of  the  tiles 
into  the  earth.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  a  septic  tank  could  not  be  built  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  a  cellar.  If  the  soil 
about  your  building  is  coarse  gravel,  a 
cesspool  would  take  care  of  the  wastes 
from  the  house  discharged  in  liquid  form, 
and  a  neighboring  land  owner  might  per¬ 
mit  you  to  dig  such  a  cesspool  upon  his 
side  of  the  line,  it  being  covered  with 
several  feet  of  earth  and,  of  course,  out 
of  sight.  A  cesspool,  however,  is  not  a 
safe  means  of  disposal  of  house  sewage 
if  toilets  are  connected  and  must  be  dug 
where  contamination  of  neighboring 
wells  is  not  possible.  m.  b.  d. 
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How  do  you  qetc* 
FRESH  water  f 


When  it’s  “hotter  than  blazes,”  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  creeks  and  ponds 
“bone  dry” — then  of  all  times  you  must 
have  water — fresh  water  for  the  stock  and 
for  the  house.  How  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Attach  a  Fuller  6s  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engine  to  your  pump  and  you  immedi¬ 
ately  convert  it  into  a  flowing  well — a 
gusher — -a  supply  of  fresh  water  at  Mother 
Nature’s  temperature,  worth  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  Fuller  8s  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En¬ 
gine  comes  complete,  ready  to  start  pump¬ 
ing.  Fits  any  pump!  No  belts,  pulleys, 
special  platforms  needed.  No  extras  of  any 
kind.  Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze,  won’t  over¬ 
heat.  Pumps  100  to  1000  pails  per  hour, 
any  hour  or  every  hour  day  or  night. 

Many  in  use  15  years,  still  running  fine. 
E.  L.  Hoxie,  in  Massachusetts,  writes: 

“Am  ordering  another  Fuller  (i  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine.  The  one  I  have 
had  for  14  years  I  have  just  given  to  my 
son-in-law  for  his  new  house;  so  I  can 
speak  for  its  durability  and  capability 
from  experience .” 


Preparing  Hotbed  Soil 

Will  you  please  tell  me  when  and  how 
is  the  best  way  to  prepare  hotbed  soil? 
Also  how  to  prepare  the  hotbeds  before 
seeding  in  the  early  Spring.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  top  soil  to  be  used  on  hot  manure 
in  hotbeds  next  Spring,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  good  loam  with  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  50-50,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It 
is  fotked  over  several  times  so  as  thor¬ 
oughly  to  mix  the  soil  and  manure,  to 
make  it  fine,  and  to  kill  the  weed  seed 
that  germinates.  This  soil  is  stored  in 
one  of  the  hotbed  pits  and  covered  with 
sash  so  it  will  be  available  in  early 
Spring. 

Do  not  start  hotbed  too  early  in  Spring, 
as  it  means  a  lot  of  unnecessary  care,  and 
the  plants  get  too  “leggy”  before  they  are 
transplanted  to  open  ground.  March  1 
is  early  enough  to  put  fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure  in  pit,  if  it  is  heating  (and  it 
should  be).  After  putting  18  in.  of  hot 
manure  in  pit,  tramp  down  solid  and 
-level  and  throw  about  three  pails  of  wa¬ 
ter  on  every  3x6  ft.  of  manure.  Then 
put  4  to  5  in.  of  top  soil  on  manure, 
rake  fine  and  level  off  with  straight  edge. 
Put  sash  on  and  let  bed  heat  up  for  10 
or  12  days  before  sowing  seed.  Remove 
sash  at  end  of  10  or  12  days,  rake  soil 
thoroughly  to  kill  weed  seed,  level  off 
with  straight  edge,  and  press  straight 
edge  in  soil  %  in.  deep,  eight  rows  un¬ 
der  a  3x6  sash,  sow  seed  and  cover  by 
drawing  straight  edge  back  and  forth, 
firm  ground  by  pressing  with  board.  Put 
sash  on  and  cover  sash  with  matting  at 
night. 

On  warm  sunny  days  shove  sash  down 
about  4  in.  from  top  to  give  air.  As  the 
days  get  warmer  give  plenty  of  air  or 
plants  will  grow  too  spindling.  Do  not 
water  until  it  is  really  necessary  as  the 
plants  are  liable  to  dampen  off  if  kept 
too  wet.  WM.  PERKINS. 


A  Promise  Fulfilled 


Last  year,  709,200  carloads  of  products  of  the 
soil  were  hauled  by  New  York  Central  Lines 
into  the  world’s  richest  market.  These  cars 
would  make  up  a  train  5,300  miles  long. 

During  1924,  also,  25,040  new  freight  cars 
were  put  into  service  by  New  York  Central 
Lines — involving  an  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  better  service. 

The  New  York  Central  program  for  taking 


Our  catalog  17B  tells  all  about  the  Farm 
Pump  Engine.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  sept 
to  you — free — on  request.  Just  drop  us  a 
card. 

TO  USERS:  Who  have  been  operating  a 
Fuller  fy  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  for 
10  years  or  more,  we  will  send  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold-plated  watch  fob  showing  the 
Farm  Pump  Engine  in  relief,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name,  address,  and  tell  us 
the  exact  number  of  years  you  have  used 
the  engine,  the  kind  of  service  it  has  been 
V.  giving,  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
725  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.[S.  A. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  "GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  m j  F Ft  £  K  X)  ELI  VF  Ft  X  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGEKSOL.F,  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  sll  about  Paint  and  Painting’  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Bample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America — EBtab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WITTE  £  r°ee  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
doer,  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 

Makesties.  A  one-man  outfit.  EaBy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Di  stilla Uc  ruas. 

Fusts/  Pav  on'y a 

„  '  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balanceof  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 

ED  C IT  Just  send  name  for 
intt  fulldetails, pictures  „ 
and  low  prices .  No  obligation  1 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAfKFn  from  the 
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BOTTOM 

Hogue’S  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature. 

Also;  Greater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crushing.  Higher  and 
safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 
Patent  Pending  Fin©  storage  qualities. 

Yob  should  investigate  this  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 

Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  Lbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St., Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

ARebuilt  Merry  GardenTractor 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 

RALPH  DITTY  2639  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


Controlling  Apple  Scab  and 
Railroad  Worm 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
control  railroad  worm  and  apple  scab. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  J.  w. 

In  the  commercial  orchard  in  an  aver¬ 
age  year  three  sprays  will  control  both 
apple  scab  and  railroad  worm:  (1)  When 
the  leaves  are  out  to  %  in.  ;  (2) 
when  the  petals  have  fallen;  (3)  about 
the  first  of  July. 

All  in  all  the  delayed  dormant  spray  Is 
the  important  spray  for  scab,  and,  of 
course,  lime-sulphur  is  the  standard  rec¬ 
ommendation,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  8  where 
scale  is  present  and  1  to  40  where  scale 
is  absent.  It  is  good  practice  in  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons  to  add  2%  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
to  100  gallons  of  the  solution,  so  as  to 
hit  at  both  the  aphis  and  the  chewing 
insects.  In  wet  years  the  foliage  must 
me  kept  covered  with  a  protecting  spray 
if  scab  is  to  be  controlled,  consequently 
sprays  applied  just  before  rainy  spells 
during  the  period  between  the  delayed 
dormant  and  the  calyx  spray  are  the  ac¬ 
cepted  procedure.  In  fact,  in  large  or¬ 
chards  the  spray  rigs  are  going  continu¬ 
ously  during  wet  seasons,  from  early 
Spring  until  after  the  petals  have  fallen. 

The  calyx  spray  is  the  second  import¬ 
ant  spray  in  this  discussion  and  aims  at 
the  codling  moth,  red  bug,  curculio,  and 
the  lesser  pests  as  well  as  at  scab,  so  that 
to  the  mixture  of  lime-sulphur  1  to  40  is 
added  2%  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  and  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate.  And  finally 
the  spray  made  about  July  1  is  directed 
primarily  against  both  railroad  worm 
and  leaf  skeletonizer  and  should  consist 
of  lime-sulphur  1  to  40  and  arsenate  of 
lead  2%  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  mixture. 
If  scab  is  not  present  and  the  weather  is 
Warm,  the  lime-sulphur  may  he  omitted 
and  lime  added,  while  if  apple  maggot 
is  especially  severe  in  the  orchard  a  sec¬ 
ond  spray  10  days  later  will  be  “good 
medicine.”  h.  b.  T. 


“Prisoner,  have  you  anything  to  say?” 
“Assuredly,  your  honor.  I  desire  to  state 
without  reserve  or  circumlocution,  that 
the  penalty  imposed  should  lie  in  keeping, 
or,  as  it  were,  commensurate  with  my 
station  in  life,  which  has  hitherto  been 
one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.” 
“Well,  you  seem  to  have  a  liking  for 
long  sentences.  Ten  years.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


care  of  the  greater  traffic  demands  of  the  com¬ 
ing  years,  inaugurated  immediately  after  the 
end  of  Federal  control,  is  steadily  going  on. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANY-MICHICAN  CENTRAL-BIO  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PAP  EC 


The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog 
Good  Silage  Saves  Grain 

Good  silage  cuts  your  feed  bills  and  increases  the  milk  flow. 
It’s  easy  to  fill  your  own  silo  when  the  corn  is  at  its  best. 
Just  put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  You  can  operate  it  with  less 
help  because  no  man  is  needed  at  the  feed  table.  Light 
draft  and  low  speed  fit  it  for  use  with  any  light  tractor — 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  Cletrac,  etc. 

A  Papec  runs  year  after  year  without  breakdowns  and  practically 
without  repairs.  It  fills  the  highest  silo  without  clogging. 

Go  to  your  dealer — today.  Select  the  style  of  Papec  best  fitted  for 
your  requirements.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  seasons.  Your 
dealer  will  arrange  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
110  Main  Street  -  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


The  Papec  is  made  in  four  models  i 
R-10,  N-13,  L-16  and  K-19. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  BASEBALL  GAME 

Part  II 


“Play  ball!” 

The  umpire  waved  his  arm  and  one  of 
the  players  from  up  the  river  came  walk¬ 
ing  up  to  the  home  plate,  swinging  his 
bat  as  he  came.  I  had  expected  to  see 
that  Indian  lead  off,  but  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  a  white  man  was  substituted.  I 
regretted  it,  for  that  old  college  up  the 
river  was  originally  an  Indian  school,  and 
how,  in  these  modern  days,  can  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  red  man  be  more  adequately 
expressed  than  at  the  end  of  a  baseball 
bat?  The  man  who  came  walking  up  to 
the  plate  seemed,  at  my  distance,  to  have 
a  dash  of  French  blood,  yet  a  baseball 
uniform,  like  a  dress  suit  or  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  straw  hat,  will  bring  all  men 
down  to  terms  of  equality.  But  this 
man  did  not  come  with  any  flag  of  truce, 
like  the  Frenchman  I  spoke  of  last  week. 
He  hitched  up  his  belt,  rubbed  his  hands 
in  the  dust  so  as  to  get  a  firmer  grip,  and 
pounded  with  his  bat  on  the  base — a  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  very  earth  itself.  Very 
likely  the  man’s  ancestor  far  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century  handled  his  musket 
with  much  the  same  defiance  as  this  bat 
was  brandished,  for  at  that  time  the  fate 
of  the  world  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
possession  of  this  country.  Today  these 
young  men  on  the  'ball  field  were  even 
more  concerned  about  the  championship 
of  the  valley.  This  man  pounding  on  the 
home  base  had  no  desire  to  scalp  the 
pitcher — but  how  he  did  long  to  knock 
that  ball  out  of  the  field.  Down  in  the 
“box”  stood  the  pitcher — one  of  the  Hope 
Farm  boys.  From  the  soles  of  his  good- 
sized  feet  to  the  top  of  his  red  head  there 
is  a  distance  of  over  two  yards.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  from  my  perch  on  that 
hot  concrete  that  this  elongated  bunch 
of  bone  and  muscle  could  be  the  baby  that 
we  once  carried  with  one  hand.  This 
boy  has  in  him  a  strain  of  the  old  pioneer 
blood  which  drove  his  ancestors  on  to 
chew  off  the  forest  with  their  axes  and 
smooth  the  land  for  those  who  followed 
them.  Here  he  was  trying  to  mow  down 
the  enemy,  not  with  leaden  balls,  but  with 
the  less  harmful  baseball.  In  that  old 
stockade  years  ago  the  women  had  bent 
over  open  fires  melting  lead  in  skillets 
and  molding  it  into  bullets.  They  dropped 
these  bullets  into  the  spring  to  cool  them 
before  shooting.  In  this  modern  day 

the  umpire  had  a  pocketful  of  baseballs 
for  ammunition. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  boy  on  “the  mound”  seemed  pro- 
vokingly  deliberate.  He  stood  outside 
the  “box”  for  a  moment  as  if  studying 
this  man  at  the  plate.  Then  he  stepped 
slowly  into  position,  whirled  his  left 

arm  for  time  and  let  the  ball  go.  It  made 
me  think  of  what  I  have  read  about  Han¬ 
nibal’s  Carthaginers  who  broke  the 

Roman  lines  at  Cannae  with  their  ever¬ 
lasting  pebbles  : 

“One  ball !”  yelled  the  umpire  as  the 
ball  took  a  last  jump  away  from  the 
base. 

“Wait  ’em  out,”  called  the  coach,  and 
the  batter  proved  a  good  waiter.  He 

finally  got  four  balls  and  trotted  to  first. 
In  that  o’ld  fight  of  years  ago  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  in  some  way  left  a  little  clump 
of  trees  near  the  stockade,  where  an  ex¬ 
pert  rifleman  might  get  a  chance  for  a 
good  shot.  During  'a  lull  in  the  fight  an 
Indian  made  a  quick  run  and  dived  into 
this  cover.  That  batsman  danced  around 
first  base  as  if  he  held  the  same  point  of 
advantage.  It  did  him  no  good,  however, 
for  the  next  three  batters  went  out  on 
strikes  one  after  the  other.  They  died 
hard  and  cut  the  air  with  their  bats  with 
so  much  power  that  there  must  have  been 
a  current  of  electricity  formed  over  the 
plate.  The  boy  in  that  inning  had  just 
exactly  the  right  twist  on  the  ball.  There 
is  something  almost  uncanny  about  the 
way  such  things  happen.  I  remember 
once  I  pitched  a  game  of  baseball  in  a 
southern  town.  IWe  were  playing  against 
a  rival  team  and  excitement  ran  high. 
The  entire  county  had  turned  out.  I  had 
more  of  an  incentive  to  win  than  even 
these  college  boys  had,  for  “the  only 
girl”  was  in  the  crowd.  For  five  in¬ 
nings  that  ball  did  just  exactly  what  I 
wanted  it  to  do.  It  jumped  and  ducked 
and  turned  out  of  the  way  of  that  bat. 
Then  something  happened — I  never  knew 
what.  I  pitched  in  just  exactly  the  same 
way — with  more  power  than  ever.  The 
ball  jumped  and  dodged,  but  instead  of 
avoiding  the  bat  it  seemed  deliberately  to 
get  in  front  of  it,  and  those  fellows  from 
the  other  town  “pounded  the  ball  all  over 
the  field.”  After  the  damage  had  gone 
past  repair  that  ball  suddenly  began  to 
behave  itself  and  went  where  I  wanted  it. 
If  you  can  explain  such  perversity  of 
nature  you  can  beat  me.  I  would  send 
that  ball  twisting  from  right  to  left 
whieh,  according  to  all  natural  laws  of 
centrifugal  force  should  carry  it  slowly 
to  the  left,  yet,  in  this  inning,  the  ball 
actually  curved  the  other  way — and  lost 
the  game !  Oh,  well,  our  professor  of 
mechanics  at  college  explained  this  force 
clearly — but  he  couldn’t  get  a  ball  over 
the  plate  to  save  his  life.  I  knew  a  man 


who  could  hardly  read  and  write,  yet  he 
could  make  a  ball  turn  like  a  corkscrew 
in  the  air. 

***** 

The  pitcher  on  the  other  side  had  a 
delivery  entirely  different  from  that  of 
our  boy.  He  never  moved  out  of  the 
“box”  at  all,  but  stood  there  firmly  on 
his  feet  throwing  the  ball  in  as  fast  as 
he  could  get  his  hands  on  it.  While  our 
boy’s  deliberation  was  intended  to  get  on 
the  nerves  of  the  other  side  by  making 
them  wait,  the  other  man’s  psychology 
seemed  to  be  the  very  opposite.  He  kept 
the  ball  coming  so  fast  that  the  batters 
would  have  little  time  to  prepare.  He 
was  wild  to  begin  with,  and  before  he 
was  done  the  bases  were  full,  with  only 
one  man  out.  Here  was  the  chance  with 
one  of  the  best  batters  up.  He  hit  that 
ball  a  savage  clip,  and  999  times  out  of 
1,000  it  would  have  sent  in  two  runs. 
Of  course  those  runners  started  but  with 
that  strange  perversity  which  often  marks 
the  course  of  humans  and  baseballs  it 
curved  right  into  the  hands  of  the  second 
baseman.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  step 
on  the  base  and  the  side  was  out.  Curious, 
how  these  things  go.  Dater  in  the  game 
with  two  on  bases  an  infield  hit  came 
straight  at  a  fielder.  Had  it  kept  on  its 
course  there  would  have  been  a  sure  out. 
Yet  within  six  feet  of  him  it  struck  some 
little  obstruction  and  bounded  over  his 
head— letting  in  two  runs.  Men  and 
baseballs !  Who  can  ever  tell  what  they 
will  do? 

***** 

Suddenly  a  man  in  blue  overalls  and  a 
wide  straw  hat  ran  out  of  the  crowd  and 
stood  back  of  first  base  waving  his  arms 
and  shrieking  out  some  evident  call  to 
action.  This  was  one  of  the  “old  boys,” 
an  alumnus  back  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
his  old  college.  A  dog,  evidently  from  the 
enemy’-s  camp  ran  out  and  jumped  about 
■him,  trying  to  bite  his  heels,  but  this 
stuffed  farmer  never  faltered.  He  went 
on  waving  and  calling  for  the  college 
yell.  Eph  Williams,  Johnnie  Howard 
and  Eli  Yale  were  brought  out  in  song 
and  it  surely  was  impressive  when  the 
great  crowd  rose  to  sing : 

“O  proudly  rise  the  monarchs  of  our 
mountain  land 

'With  their  kingly  forest  robes  to  the 
sky 

Where  Alma  Mater  dwelleth  with  her 
chosen  band 

Where  the  peaceful  river  floweth 
gently  by. 

The  snows  of  Winter  cover  them  with 
a  crystal  crown 

And  the  silver  clouds  of  Summer 
round  them  cling, 

The  Autumn’s  scarlet  mantle  flows  in 
richness  down, 

And  they  revel  in  the  garniture  of 
Spring.” 

I  have  a  friend  who  says  that  this  col¬ 
lege  life  is  all  humbug — a  lazy  sentiment 
which  only  makes  men  soft  and  unfit  for 
work.  Well,  I  wish  he  could  have  been 
there  with  me — standing  on  that  hot  con¬ 
crete — with  that  great  crowd  singing 
their  mountain  song.  The  chances,  are 
more  than  ever  that  some  impelling  in¬ 
side  force  would  have  compelled  him  to 
reach  up  and  take  off  his  hat  and  bow 
his  head  a  little.  The  great  hills  stood 
up  straight  and  blue  around  us.  Shadows 
drifted  lazily  over  them  as  the  clouds 
floated  across  the  track  of  the  sunlight. 
Off  beyond  we  could  see  a  silver  mark 
along  the  valley  where  the  little  river 
danced  along.  To  the  west  was  a  break 
in  the  hills  where  the  old  Mohawk  Trail 
zigzagged  off  like  a  shining  ribbon.  Over 
the  top  of  a  concrete  wall  I  saw  a  hired 
man  in  a  clover  field  mowing  green  clover 
for  the  cows.  He  seemed  to  me  as  toil- 
worn  and  discouraged  as  the  figure  in 
Millet’s  “Man  With  the  Hoe” — and  yet 
as  that  song  floated  over  the  valley  this 
man  stopped  mowing,  took  off  his  hat  and 
stood  with  his  head  bent  as  he  listened. 
This  crowd  was  not  like  the  multitude 
you  will  find  at  some  league  game  in  a 
big  city.  There,  every  race  and  color 
will  be  represented.  It  is  a  savage  mob, 
without  coherence  or  self-restraint,  just 
held  loosely  together  by  paper  bands  of 
convention — with  all  the  boiling  passions 
of  savagery  ready  to  burst  forth  at  a 
touch.  This  college  crowd  was  different. 
Here  was  self-restraint,  order,  fair  play. 
They  had  even  greater  incentive  to  win 
than  the  varnished  savages  who  go  close  to 
insanity  at  the  city  games,  yet  there  was 
something  finer  about  it,  a  self-restraint, 
a  sense  of  fair  play,  a  feeling  of  honor — 
something  that  was  typified  in  their 
mountain  song. 

***** 

The  song  died  away  and  the  game  went 
on.  I  sat  there  thinking  of  what  this 
education  really  means.  When  I  gradu¬ 
ated  more  than  40  years  ago  my  college 
had  no  such  thing  as  a  characteristic 
song  of  our  own.  I  think  I  wrote  the 
first  one.  We  sang  the  songs  of  other 
colleges.  We  had  no  “athletics.”  ISTow 
(Continued  on  Page  3003) 


Champion 
X  is  the 
standard 
spark  plug 
fo  r  Ford 
Cars  and 
Trucks  and 
Fords  on 
Trac  tor s. 


We  make  Champions 
the  very  best  we  can. 
They  will  render  bet¬ 
ter  service  for  a  much 
longer  time.  That  is 
why  they  are  outselling 
throughout  the  world. 

Champion  is  the  better 
spark  plug  because  of  its 
double -rib bed  sillimanite 
core  with  the  semi- petti¬ 
coat  tip,  its  special  analysis 
electrodes  and  its  gas-tight 
two-piece  construction. 

To  get  the  best  service  from 
your  car  you  should  change 
spark  plugs  at  least  once 
a  year — even  Champions. 

More  than  95,000  dealers  sell 
Champions .  Champion  X  for 
Fords  is  60  cents .  Blue  Box  for 
all  other  cars,  7 5  cents.  (Cana¬ 
dian  prices  80  and  90  cents.) 
Champions  are  f ully 
guaranteed . 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Windsor,  Ont. 


London 


Pari* 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Evet&  Engine 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Who  is  Supporting 
YourWood  Chucks? 

The  woodchucks  on  your  farm  live  on  the  crops  you  plant. 
They  grow  fat  on  the  results  of  your  labor.  They  also 
undermine  embankments  (and  levees). 

It  is  time  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests,  and  fumigating  with  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  way  to  do  it. 

CYANOGAS 


(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

placed  in  small  quantities  in  the  openings  of  the  burrows 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  fumes 
penetrate  the  burrow  and  kill  the  wood¬ 
chucks  almost  instantly.  They  cannot 
escape  it. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


cyanogas 
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Radio  Department 


Radio  Batteries  and  Their 
Care 

Know  Your  Batteries.  —  Practically 
every  radio  set  today  uses  batteries  in 
some  form,  and  'if  you  are  going  to  have 
success  with  your  radio  you  must  learn 
a  little  about  them  so  that  you  will  know 
what  to  do  as  well  as  what  not  to  do. 
A  little  knowledge  here  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  you  cut  down  your 
operating  expense  as  well  as  get  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  makers  expect  the  batteries 
to  give.  There  are  three  different  kinds 
of  batteries  used  in  radio  sets,  all  use  two 
of  them  and  many  use  all  three.  These 
are  “A”  batteries,  “B”  batteries  and  “C” 


which  can  be  withdrawn. 


Method  of  Connecting  Batteries 

batteries.  Each  can  only  be  used  for  its 
particular  purpose  and  should  be  of  the 
voltage  that  the  maker  of  your  set  reco- 
mends. 

“A”  Batteries.  —  The  A  battery  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  lighting,  or  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  heating  the  filament  of 
the  vacuum  tube  or  tubes.  iSuch  a  bat¬ 
tery  may  be  a  1%-volt  ordinary  No.  0 
dry  battery  that  you  buy  in  the  hardware 
store  for  engine  ignition,  but  better  is  the 
special  No.  6  A  battery  of  1%  volts 
specially  made  for  radio  use,  which  will 
give  over  twice  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
dry  battery.  This  kind  of  battery  is  used 
with  sets  having  the  'C-12  or  WD-11 
or  WD-12  tubes.  If  a  greater  voltage  is 
used  you  will  burn  out  your  tube  at  a 
cost  of  $4  for  each  tube  burned  out!  The 

199  or  299  tubes  require  a  battery  of  4% 
volts,  and  this  is  obtained  by  connecting 
three  cells  of  dry  batteries  in  series.  The 

200  or  300  tubes  or  the  201-A  or  301-A 
■tubes  are  for  use  with  a  G-volt  storage 
battery.  They  will  not  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  dry  cells,  as  they  use  so  much 
current.  If  you  use  dry  cells  for  your  A 
battery,  then  you  should  use  at  least  one 
for  each  tube  in  the  set,  but  remember  if 
you  are  using  the  11  or  12  type  of  tubes 
you  must  always  connect  the  cells  in 
multiple  (that  is,  connect  all  the  centers 
together  and  all  the  outside  posts  to¬ 
gether)  ;  this-  will  still  give  you  1% 
volts  no  matter  how  many  cells  you  use. 
Look  at  the  cut,  and  notice  how  they  are 
connected,  and  be  sure  that  you  connect 
yours  correctly.  The  cut  also  shows  how 
to  connect  them  in  series  for  the  199 
or  299  tubes.  The  more  cells  you  use 
the  greater  the  life  of  your  battery,  as 
each  cell  only  has  to  give  a  little  of  its 
life  each  time  it  is  used,  and  the  burden 
is  spread  over  several  cells.  One  horse 
may  pull  a  team’s  load,  but  it  cannot  do 
so  for  very  long,  and  the  same  with  bat¬ 
teries.  Don’t  ask  one  cell  to  operate  two 
or  three  tubes.  It  will  do  it,  but  not  for 
very  long. 

“B”  Batteries. — These  are  the  bat¬ 
teries  that  really  do  the  work  for  you. 
They  are  the  ones  that  make  your  tele¬ 
phone  receivers  or  loud-speaker  operate. 
They  usually  come  in  “blocks”  of  22% 
volts  each,  or  of  45  volts,  and  can  be 


connected  in  series  so  as  to  give  you  the 
voltage  that  your  set  requires.  The  B 
battery  is  only  called  on  for  a  very  little 
current,  and  so  a  block  of  B  battery  is 
made  up  of  many  small  cells  joined  in 
series  and  put  in  a  box  filled  with  some 
insulating  compound  like  sealing  wax.  It 
does  not  pay  to  buy  the  small  B  batteries, 
as  their  life  is  not  as  great  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  large  size.  One  terminal  on  the  B 
battery  is  marked  with  a  cross  or  with 
the  word  “positive,”  the  other  terminal 
is  marked  with  a  dash  ( — )  or  with  the 
word  “negative these  two  terminals 
are  the  positive  and  negative  terminals 
of  your  B  battery,  and  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  your  set  as  indicated  either  in 
the  instruction  sheet  or  on  the  binding 
posts  of  your  set.  If  you  do  not  connect 
them  correctly  your  set  will  not  work. 
The  cut  with  this  article  will  show  you 
how  to  connect  your  B  batteries  together 
so  as  to  get  22%  to  90  volts. 

“0”  Batteries— Are  used  in  sets  hav¬ 
ing  several  steps  of  amplification  to  help 
clear  the  tones  of  the  voice  received,  and 
to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  B  battery.  They 
vary  in  voltage  from  1%  to  4%  volts, 
and  are  called  O  batteries  and  can  be 
bought  for  that  purpose.  If  your  set  does 
not  call  for  a  'O  battery  do  not  try  to  use 
one. 

The  Care  of  Batteries.— Storage  A 
batteries  should  be  kept  full  of  water  by 
adding  distilled  water  when  necessary 
so  that  the  tops  of  the  plates  are  covered 
at  least  one-half  inch.  Do  not  add  acid. 
Let  the  service  station  do  that.  This 
should  not  be  necessary  inside  of  two  or 
three  years  if  the  battery  ■  is  carefully 
used,  and  charged  before  it  is  completely 
discharged.  Never  run  your  battery 
down  so  that  it  tests  below  1175  on  a 
hydrometer.  Keep  a  hydrometer,  costing 
less  than  a  dollar,  on  hand  and  test  your 
battery  every  few  days,  or  until  you  learn 
how  long  you  can  operate  your  set  on 
one  charge.  B  batteries  should  not  be 
tested  by  touching  two  wires  together,  as 
they  will  last  longer  if  not  so  tested*;  just 
a  glancing  touch  will  take  hours  of  life 


A  Good  Type  of  Loud  Speaker 

out  of  a  B  battery.  If  you  must  test, 
buy  a  good  B  battery  voltmeter  (about 
$2:50)  and  when  your  B  battery  tests 
below  16  volts  throw  it  away  and  get 
another.  Do  not  keep  the  B  battery  near 
a  warm  heater  or  other  very  warm  place. 
Cold  cannot  hurt  it.  Do  not  drop  it,  as 
one  of  the  internal  connections  may  break 
and  so  spoil  it  for  further  use.  C  bat¬ 
teries  will  outlast  a  set  of  B  batteries, 
and  should  be  renewed  each  year.  Keep 
in  a  cool  spot  like  the  B  batteries. 

Wires  from  Batteries  to  Your  Set. 
— Always  use  insulated  wire  for  making 
all  connections  from  your  batteries  •  to 
your  set.  This  will  prevent  short  cir¬ 
cuits  and  waste  of  good  batteries,  should 
wires  touch  each  other  and  prevent  your 
accidentally  burning  out  one  or  more 
tubes.  Keep  your  wires  as  short  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  this  will  always  give  better  results 
in  receiving,  and  also  stop  a  great  many 
(Continued  on  Page  1007) 
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Disc  Harrows 


Hay  Presses 


Save  5  3  Cents 
Per  Ton 

A  remarkable  experiment  just  completed 
by  the  Ohio  Station  shows  that  manure 
is  worth  53  cents  per  ton  more  when  it  is 
loaded  in  the  spreader  and  taken  at  once 
to  the  field. 

Every  ton  of  manure  so  handled  actually 
produced  53  cents  more  in  crops  than  a 
ton  which  leached  out  its  strength  in  the 
barnyard. 

A  Famous  OHIO  Spreader  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  months  and  after  that  it 
goes  on  earning  53  cents  a  ton  on  all  the 
manure  you  haul  for  many  years. 


jjj  The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co., 
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Bellevue,  Ohio 
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ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight,  coating  right. 

These  aro  the  highest  qualltyrust-rosIstlnggalvanlzedsheetB  manu¬ 
factured  for  Hoofing,  Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Flumes,  Culverts,  Etc. 
The  Keystone  included  in  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
Sold  bv  loading  metal  merchants.  For  residences  uso  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  "llettor  buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Double  Your  Crops 
WITH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN 


March  Automatic  Pipe  Lines  Will  Do  These  Things  For  You 

1.  Double  the  quality  and  quantity  of  crops. 

2.  Usually  increase  profits  100%. 

3.  Reduce  hard  labor. 

4.  Give  FROST  PROTECTION.  Your 
biggest  hazard  this  fall  overcome. 

A  small  acreage,  well  watered  will  yield  greater  profit  than  large  fields 
subject  to  drought  and  frost.  Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  giving 
details  of  how  a  once  run  down  farm  made  a  Michigan  farmer  prosperous 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

331  Western  Ave.  Muskegon,  Mich. 


EVERY  MARKET 
GROWER  Am 
GREENHOUSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  TH/S 
BGGKLET 

Write  Mow  For 
FREE  COPY  ' 


::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  ::  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


■  - - - 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  URe  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publiely  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


My  son,  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  here,  tells  me 
that  the  teacher  told  the  open  class  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  printed  false  statements  concerning  some 
or  certain  bills  in  process  at  Albany.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  must  be  about  the  little  red  schoolhouse  “out 
home.”  Good  luck  to  you.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

WE  ought  to  know  something  about  these  school 
teachers.  We  have  had  as  “boss  of  tihe 
school-room”  mother,  grandmother,  mother-in-law, 
sister,  cousins,  daughter  and  wife.  All  were  teachers 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  all  practiced  their  ax-ts 
on  us.  With  this  intimate  knowledge  of  instructors 
and  their  mental  habits  we  recognize  the  utter 
futility  of  arguing  with  them.  They  were  put  into 
the  woi*ld  to  have  their  own  way,  and  they  have  it 
sooner  or  latei\  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this 
teacher  could  tell  what  these  “false  statements” 
were.  She  probably  referred  to  the  debate  over  the 
school  bill,  and  possibly  she  was  one  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  parrots  who  all  through  that  debate, 
insisted  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  a  child  killer  and  op¬ 
posed  to  all  progress.  We  favor  local  control  of  the 
home  district,  “and  we  don’t  cax*e  who  knows  it !” 

* 


QUITE  an  idea  has  been  developed  by  one  of  our 
1‘eaders — it  is  using  the  active  young  cockerels 
in  a  flock  to  keep  the  crows  away  from  the  brooder 
houses.  The  cockerels  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the 
job  of  training  the  little  chicks  to  seek  safety  first! 
We  should  think  the  breed  of  chickens  would  make 
much  difference.  A  pugnacious  breed  like  the  Pit 
Game  would  be  good  for  such  sentinel  woi'k.  Some 
years  ago  we  found  a  man  who  was  breeding  a 
cross  between  Pit  Game  and  White  Leghorn.  This 
gave  a  very  active  and  hardy  hen.  The  flock  was 
permitted  to  run  over  a  large  range  and  the  birds 
picked  up  most  of  their  living.  The  hens  with  lit¬ 
tle  chicks  would  fight  hawks  and  crows  successfully. 


* 


SOMiE  of  our  people  are  having  the  usual  trou¬ 
ble  over  the  line  fence.  They  buy  a  farm  from 
a  man  whose  farm  joins  them,  and  he  becomes  quite 
insistent  that  they  shall  put  up  their  share  of  the 
line  fence  at  once.  lie  will  not  wait.  They  must 
do  it  today !  In  such  cases  we  advise  the  newcomer 
to  investigate  the  lines  of  his  farm  carefully.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  accepted  the  seller’s  statement  about 
these  lines  without  question.  Perhaps  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  haste  to  have  that  fence  put  up  at  once  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  a  good  strip  of  land 
if  the  permanent  fence  is  put  where  he  says.  Make 
sure  of  your  lines  if  you  have  to  hire  a  surveyor  to 
settle  it. 

* 


NOT'  long  ago  the  following  news  item  went 
through  the  papers: 


Copenhagen,  Denmark,  June  2  (A.  P. ). — The  Danske 
Andelsbank  has  .stopped  payment,  according  to  the 
Copenhagen  papers,  and  its  share  capital  of  23,000,000 
kroner  (about  $4,324,000)  is  considered  lost.  The 
papers  attribute  the  institution’s  difficulties  to  its  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  20,000,000  kroner  in  new  share  capital. 

The  bank  was  the  parent  concern  of  various  farming 
co-operative  associations,  which  owe  it  about  51,000,- 
000  kroner  (approximately  $9,588,000). 


This  bank  has  been  the  head  of  the  great  Danish 
co-operative  societies.  Co-operative  marketing  of 
farm  products  has  reached  its  best  expression  in  the 
Danish  organizations  for  reasons  which  are  not 
readily  understood  by  the  avex*age  American.  Some 
of  the  enemies  of  farm  co-operative  work  point  to 
the  temporary  stoppage  of  this  bank  as  evidence  of 
the  inability  of  farmers  to  manage  great  enterprises. 
In  this  case  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
the  child  has  an  uncertain  parent.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  Prof. 


E.  C.  Branson,  whose  book  on  Denmark  and  the 
Danes  is  a  classic.  Prof.  Branson  says,  in  speaking 
of  this  bank: 

The  Danes  have  been  succeeding  and  failing  at  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  for  half  a  century  or  more,  but 
they  never  fail  to  win  through  at  the  end.  Suspending 
payment  is  exactly  what  I  foresaw  that  the  big  Danish 
co-operative  bank  would  be  obliged  to  do  soon  or  late, 
but  it  is  so  firmly  established  that  it  would  not  mean 
any  loss  to  anybody  in  the  end.  It  will  certainly  re¬ 
sume  upon  a  better  basis  than  ever.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  Danes  to  capitalize  failure.  I  consider  this  bank 
as  safe  or  safer  than  any  other  bank  in  Denmark, 
and  it  will  come  back  bigger  than  ever. 

Export  of  trade  in  Denmark  has  been  in  bad  way 
since  1922,  but  the  fanner  failures  have  been  fewer 
than  commercial  failures,  even  in  bank  circles. 

Our  understanding  is  that  dui'ing  the  war  this 
bank  employed  its  capital  in  manufacturing  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  by-products.  Much  of  this  product 
spoiled — large  quantities  were  taken  by  Germany 
and  never  paid  for.  The  enterprise  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  strong  central  organization  and  was  no 
longer  backed  by  a  true  co-operation  spirit.  “The 
newer  generation  of  farmers  had  no  affection  for  the 
bank  and  only  a  commercial  interest  therein.”  Thus, 
as  in  all  other  enterprises  of  this  soft,  the  grouping 
of  strong  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the  lack 
of  that  individual  spirit  which  true  co-operation 
brings  led  to  disaster.  The  bank  will  come  back  on 
a  true  co-operative  plan,  but  the  lesson  of  all  this  is 
obvious.  The  man  with  the  milking  pail  must  be  in¬ 
terested  and  feel  the  responsibility  of  ownership. 

* 

TILE  first  fruit  crop  to  mature  in  this  section  has 
been  the  strawberry  crop.  On  the  Whole  it  has 
been  more  pi*ofitable  than  usual.  In  some  exposed 
sections  there  was  frost  damage,  and  in  others  the 
dry  weather  hurt.  Pi’ices  ran  high  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  crop  paid.  Just  after  the  war  we  pre¬ 
dicted  several  good  years  for  small  fruit.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  hand  labor  sti’awberry 
growing  went  out  of  fashion.  Here  is  one  crop  for 
which  machines  cannot  fully  substitute  for  hand 
work.  Twenty  years  ago  we  said  that  about  milk¬ 
ing,  but  results  have  upset  that  conclusion.  We 
think  there  will  be  several  more  seasons  before  there 
can  be  any  great  over-pi’oduction  of  strawberries 
and  we  hope  this  good  beginning  with  fruits  will  be 
kept  up  through  the  season.  Reports  are  all  one 
way  about  apples.  The  crop  is  short,  and  good  fruit 
will  bi’ing  high  prices  this  Fall. 

* 

THE  following  news  item  may  represent  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  plan  for  government  help  in 
bringing  consumer  and  producer  together: 

Concord,  N.  II.,  June  25. — Postmaster  William  D. 
Chandler  has  been  authorized  to  conduct  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  Concord  to  Loudon  mail  route  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  utilizing  the 
rural  carrier  as  a  medium  to  encourage  the  transporta¬ 
tion  by  parcel  post  of  food  products  directly  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  The  experiment  will  start 
July  1,  and  contemplates  the  collection  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  carrier  and  .to  delivery  by  'him  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  the  city  the  day  of  collection  if  possible. 
Articles  included  an  this  service  are  vegetables,  fruits, 
berries,  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  cream. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds  on  the  Loudon  route,  it  is 
expected  that  all  the  rural  routes  throughout  the  State 
will  be  equipped  with  this  system  of  collection  and  de¬ 
livery. 

For  his  work,  the  carrier  will  receive  one-half  the 
postage  on  the  parcels. 

We  shall  watch  this  experiment  with  great  in- 
tex-est.  In  theory  it  ought  to  work  and  give  reason¬ 
able  satisfaction  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  It  is  like 
going  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  stage  coach,  when 
the  driver  would  carry  anything — from  a  baby  to 
a  bottle  of  medicine,  and  accept  any  eri-and  or  com¬ 
mission.  If  this  plan  will  work  there  are  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  it.  Who  could  have  thought  10  years  ago 
that  the  present  system  of  wayside  markets  could 
have  been  developed?  We  hope  this  parcel  post 
plan  will  work. 

* 

A  has  a  cherry  tree  on  his  property,  the  limbs  of 
which  extend  over  the  line  between  A  and  B  on  B’s 
property.  A  wishes  to  pick  the  cherries  on  the  limbs 
which  extend  over  onto  B,  not  from  the  ground,  but 
all  those  he  can  reach  from  the  tree,  while  B  forbids 
him  to  touch  any  on  those  limbs  either  from  in  the 
tree  or  from  the  ground  on  B’s  side  of  the  line.  B 
furthermore  declares  that  he  will  cut  off  all  the  branches 
which  extend  over  the  line.  I  would  also  state  that  B 
threatened  to  shoot  anyone  picking  the  cherries  on  the 
limbs  in  question.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

EVERY  year  we  are  asked  to  settle  this  question. 

The  boundary  tree  and  the  line  fence  probably 
:ause  more  trouble  between  neighbors  than  any  other 
farm  fixtures.  TJhe  right  in  such  a  case  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  cherry  tree  belongs 
to  A.  As  it  starts  from  the  ground  on  his  property 
it  is  legally  his — out  to  the  faithest  tips.  A  can  law¬ 


fully  pick  the  cherries  on  any  part  of  this  tree — but 
he  cannot  go  on  B’s  land  to  do  the  picking  without 
B’s  permission.  He  can,  however,  crawl  out  on  the 
over-hanging  limbs  and  pick  as  far  as  he  can  reach, 
and  B  has  no  legal  power  to  stop  him.  If  B  can 
show  reasonably  that  the  overhanging  limbs  from 
A’s  tree  injure  B’s  property,  he  can  cut  them  off  up 
to  his  line.  If,  however,  he  cuts  them  so  far  back 
that  he  injures  or  disfigures  the  tree  A  can  obtain 
damages  from  B.  As  for  B’s  threat  that  he  will 
shoot  anyone  who  tries  to  pick  the  cherries  on  those 
limbs,  we  advise  him  to  forget  it.  Should  he  do  so 
he  could  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  assault — 
for  he  would  not  be  protecting  his  own  property. 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  lawdng  or  fighting 
is  never  satisfactory.  Far  better  divide  the  cheriy 
crop.  You  are  sure  to  create  wrongs  if  you  stand  up 
for  so-called  “rights”  over  such  a  case. 

* 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we  who 
have  been  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  our  cows 
tuberculin  tested  get  no  more  for  our  milk  than  those 
who  have  not  had  a  test.  The  milk  is  all  dumped  to¬ 
gether  at  the  creamexy  at  the  same  price.  T.  a. 

IT  is  rather  hard  for  such  men  to  see  either  the 
justice  or  the  advantage  of  such  testing.  By  all 
the  laws  of  trade  if  they  pi*oduce  a  superior  article 
at  considerable  expense  they  should  receive  a  super¬ 
ior  price  for  it.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
stock  fi*onx  'the  accredited  herds  is  bringing  higher 
prices  as  the  result  of  the  “thorough  cleaning  up” 
which  the  government  guarantee  means. 

* 


Last  evening  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  at  our  local  high  school. 
It  was  particularly  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the 
present  discussion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  “little 
red  schoolhouse,”  that  out  of  the  four  honor  pupils 
seated  on  the  stage  with  the  superintendent,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  commencement 
speaker  (a  president  of  one  of  our  well-known  col¬ 
leges),  three  of  them  were  scholars  who  received  thedr 
grammar  school  education  in  one  of  those  “little  red 
schoolhouses.”  Three  girls,  holding  first,  second  and 
fourth  honors,  from  a  class  of  sixty-odd,  all  were  coun¬ 
try  girls,  country  school  girls,  and  these  same  girls 
have  led  their  class  through  the  entire  four  years  of 
high  school  work.  Is  that  not  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
•training  obtained  in  one  of  these  objectionable  ( ?) 
schools  of  learning?  b.  w. 

WE  think  it  is,  and  the  same  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  over  and  over  again.  There  has  been 
a  pi’opaganda  against  the  small  district  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  certain  class  of  educators.  By  playing 
up  a  few  “horrible  examples”  these  educators  have 
come  near  convincing  many  of  our  city  people  that 
“the  little  red  schoolhouse”  is  little  more  than  a 
pimple  on  the  nose  of  education.  Now  and  then  a 
group  of  young  people  like  the  girls  at  this  high 
school  come  forward  and  make  the  statement  look 
foolish.  The  truth  is  that,  if  properly  conducted, 
the  local  school  offers  by  far  the  finest  chance  for 
a  sound  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  education.  A 
good  teacher  in  such  a  small  school  may  give  her 
pupils  individual  attention  such  as  they  never  can 
have  in  a  ci’owded  town  school.  In  every  case  where 
the  patrons  desire  it,  the  small  school  should  be  kept 
up.  Instead  of  ti’ying  to  kill  it  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  should  make  it  possible  for  the  best  teachers 
to  go  to  these  schools. 


Brevities 

Wonderful — how  these  woodchucks  do  love  Soy 
beans. 

Sucking  a  stalk  of  rhubarb  is  a  good  way  to  keep 
the  mouth  moist  in  the  hayfield. 

It  is  reported  that  60  southern  colleges  where  white 
students  are  taught  are  giving  courses  in  race  relations 
with  the  colored  people. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  used  429*, 364  tons  of  lime  in 
1924.  They  spent  $3,S74,5S7  for  it — and  they  could 
with  advantage  have  used  twice  as  much. 

Seven  men  out  of  10  will  put  manure  or  mulch  close 
up  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  That  is  no  place  for  it. 
All  such  cover  should  be  put  out — as  far  as  the  branches 
extend. 

Common  coarse  salt  is  recommended  for  killing  bar¬ 
berry  bushes.  In  some  of  the  States  laws  compel  kill¬ 
ing  the  common  barberry,  since  it  is  a  host  plant  for 
wheat  rust. 

In  these  days  of  chicken  thieves  consider  the  guinea 
hen  as  a  suitable  guardian.  She  rarely  goes  into  the 
henhouse  and  she  will  willingly  make  more  noise  than 
anything  of  equal  weight. 

Remarkable  !  The  number  of  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  'fish  culture  and  making  ponds  for  fish.  There 
is  a  general  desire  among  farmers  to  have  a  pond 
which  will  be  as  l-eliable  as  the  henhouse  in  providing 
the  family  food. 

When  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  man  and  his 
wife  general  household  goods,  necessary  working  tools 
and  a  team  are  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  under  an 
execution  when  held  by  a  householder.  This  includes 
a  sewing  machine,  bedding,  etc. 
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Some  Dairy  Figures  Are  Analyzed 

NALYSff'S  of  the  1925  annual  report  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  reveals 


the  following  situation: 

Pooled  milk  to  dealers  . $38,504,481.75 

Plant  milk  and  products .  26, 503, 382.54 


Total  . $65,067,864.29 

Paid  members  during  year  $47,349,976.90 


$17,105,785.08 

Not  accounted  for  estimated .  5,194,404.99 


Total  cost  of  operations  for  year . $22,300,190.67 

Total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  year,  2,322,596,095  lbs. 

Total  cost  of  sale  per  hundred  lbs . 96  cents 

The  records  for  the  four  years  pool  operations  are 

as  follows : 

1922 

Total  sales  . $61,862,075.05 

Returns  to  patrons .  52,285,328.74 


Expense  reported . •$  9,576,746.31 

Unaccounted  for  .  1,733,395.65 


Total  expense  . $11,310, 141.96 

Total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  year,  2,628,766,573  lbs. 

Cost  per  hundred  pounds, . 42  cents 

1923 

Total  sales  . $82,130,902.17 

Returns  to  patrons  .  65,033,188.67 


Expense  reported . : . $17,097,713.50 

Unaccounted  for  .  3,545,545.92 


Total  expense . $20,643,259.42 

Total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  year,  2,976,381.692  lbs. 

Total  expense  per  hundred  pounds . 69  cents 

1924 

Total  sales  . $75,131,869.50 

Returns  to  patrons  .  57,585,479.05 


Expense  reported . $17,546,390.45 

Unaccounted  for  .  4,279,647.25 


Total  expense  . $21,826,037.70 

Total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  year,  2,413,501,500  lbs. 

Total  expense  per  hundred  pounds,  . 90  cents 

1925 

Total  sales . $65,067,864.29 

Returns  to  patrons  .  47,962,078.61 


Expense  reported . $17,195,785.68 

Unaccounted  for  .  5494,404.99 


Total  expense  . $22,300,190.07 

Total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  year,  2,322,596,095  lbs. 

Total  expense  per  hundred  pounds,  . 96  cents 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOK  FOUR  YEARS 

1922  . $11,310,041.96  1925  . $22,300,190.67 

1923  .  20,643,258.42  - - - 

1924  .  21,826,037.20  Total  . $76,079,528.25 


The  report  for  1924  showed  a  business  loss  of 
substantially  $7,000,000,  but  an  increase  of  $3,000,- 
000  in  expenses. 

The  report  for  1925  shows  a  loss  from  1924  of  over 
$10,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  expenses  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  reports  published 
by  the  organization.  They  are  .not  given  as  actual 
and  final.  They  are,  however,  accurate  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Borden’s  power  was  supreme. 
It  had  made  milk  prices  for  years.  Dairymen  were 
at  the  end  of  their  resources.  The  industry  was 
depressed.  In  desperation  dairymen  organized  and 
fought  and  won  the  power  to  make  a  price  for  their 
own  milk.  They  made  it.  They  proposed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  to  pay  themselves  the 
cort  of  production,  if  possible,  without  material  in¬ 
crease  of  the  price  to  consumers. 

Four  years  ago  the  official  group  insisted  on  a 
change  of  plan.  They  refused  to  listen  to  pleas  of 
prudence,  experience  or  economy.  They  wanted 
something  big  with  control  centered  in  themselves. 
They  got  it.  At  that  time  there  were  80,000  con¬ 
fident  members,  and  40,000  others  ready  to  back 
up  the  organization  in  any  reasonable  proposition. 
It  was  a  united  industry.  Now  it  is  divided  into 
numerous  groups  and  tbe  parent  organization  is  re¬ 
duced  to  33,000.  The  record  in  the  figures  above 
must  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  new  policy 
and  plan. 

The  industry  is  again  prostrated.  Borden’s  is 
again  making  the  prices,  and  all  other  groups  ac¬ 
cept  its  dictum  as  they  did  up  to  nine  years  ago. 
The  record  gives  no  sign  of  future  relief.  It  is  true 
the  management  has  made  some  reduction  in  ex¬ 
penses  for  which  it  should  -have  credit,  but  it  is  only 
a  drop  in  an  ocean  of  expense.  The  discouraging 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  management  dismisses 
consideration  of  the  record  with  the  assertion  that 
the  figures  come  from  an  enemy  of  the  pool.  It  ap¬ 
peals  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  itself,  gets  it,  and 
goes  joyfully  on  increasing  the  burden  of  expense. 

This  paper  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  dairy¬ 
men.  As  such  it  is  concerned  in  the  success  of  dairy 
organization,  and  in  the  success  of  the  League,  but 
il  does  not  believe  that  the  League  can  continue 


these  useless  and  staggering  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  help  dairymen.  The  present  policies  fix 
the  prices  by  group  and  individual  competition,  and 
while  the  expenses  of  the  pool  remain  so  high,  its 
pool  patrons  must  pay  them,  and  accept  less  than 
others  receive.  The  record  is  printed  to  helpfully 
show  the  folly  of  continuing  this  policy,  and  to  make 
another  appeal  for  co-operation.  The  League  can 
unite  the  dairy  industry  if  it  will  invite,  confidence 
and  adopt  a  democratic  plan  of  management. 


Cortland  County  Dairymen  Are  Sound 

WE  are  making  a  canvass  of  dairymen  in  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  determine  just  how  the 
milk  producers  feel  about  this  nasty  scandal  over 
those  branded  cows.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  most  dairymen  in  the  county  would  like  to 
hush  up  the  matter  and  say  little  about  it.  Evident¬ 
ly  such  reports  are  part  of  the  propaganda  being 
developed  by  guilty  parties.  Our  reports  show  that 
it  does  not  represent  the  real  feeling  of  farmers. 
Here  is  a  typical  letter  from  a  dairyman, 

While  we  greatly  desire  to  see  all  guilty  parties 
punished,  we  fear  the  whitewash  brush.  We  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  few  goats  punished  while  the  master 
minds  escape.  It  seems  utterly  unreasonable  that  Cort¬ 
land  'County  should  have  all  the  crooked  cattle  dealers. 
It  seems  strange  that  with  veterinary  inspection  and  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  herds  the  “T”  cattle  should  be  so  long 
undetected.  We  could  wish  that  some  of  our  veterin¬ 
arians  were  better  men.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
“T.  B.”  test  as  at  present  conducted.  Most  farmers 
(I  think)  feel  that  they  have  no  “T.  B.”  in  their  herds 
but  dare  not  test.  My  grandfather  was  a  butcher, 
butchering  many  cattle  each  year  for  many  years ;  my 
father  and  I  have  butchered  some  cows  each  year,  and 
none  of  us  ever  saw  a  cow  with  tubercles,  yet.  Nearly 
half  of  the  average  herd  reacts ;  strange  to  say  mostly 
the  nicest  cows.  As  our  only  purchase  in  19  years  was 
one  calf  this  may  help  'keep  us  less  subject  to  disease. 
If  a  man  will  steal  a  cow  he  will  likely  steal  the  best 
one.  It  seems  very  strange  that  with  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  appropriated  in  a  large  number  of  States  the  only 
men  who  could  think  of  a  scheme  to  get  it  should  be 
in  little  Cortland.  H.  w.  doran  &  son. 

These  farmers  want  the  guilty  parties  exposed 
and  punished.  Many  of  these  rascals  are  in  high 
positions,  but  they  deserve  to  be  branded  with  a  “T” 
far  more  than  some  of  these  cows.  In  their  case 
this  “T”  would  stand  for  Thief  or  what  we  may 
call  moral  tuberculosis!  The  fear  is  that  the  “mas¬ 
ter  minds”  will  escape  and  a  few  of  the  little  fel¬ 
low  take  the  punishment.  That  fear  is  born  of  ex¬ 
perience — a  conviction  that  politics  has  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  full  justice  in  the  past.  No  won¬ 
der  these  men  feel  that  politics  is  “rotten”  when 
men  can  “get  away”  with  such  scandals  and  escape 
punishment.  Here  then  is  a  great  chance  not  only 
to  clean  up  a  dirty  fraud  in  the  dairy  business,  but 
the  blacker  suspicion  that  a  “master  mind”  cannot 
be  punished  in  a  rural  New  York  county  because  he 
has  a  “pull”  with  the  political  bosses.  In  a  way 
democracy  is  on  trial  in  this  case.  Gov.  Smith  has 
now  called  a  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Cortland  County  on  July  20,  and  then  the  evidence 
will  be  presented,  it  it  is  put  in  as  it  should  be 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  shake  Central  New  York  as 
with  a  moral  earthquake. 


That  Vermont  Milk  Hearing 

In  his  argument  before  Commissioner  Clark  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  recently,  Mr.  John  D.  Miller,  in  explaining 
the  operations  of  the  pool  at  the  beginning  of  his  talk 
said :  “The  Dairymen’s  League  has  not  permitted  its 
surplus  milk  to  enter  any  of  the  city  markets  at  a  cut 
price.” 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  the  item  unaccounted  for  in  his  monthly  reports, 
Mr.  Miller  said:  “Frequently  the  wholesale  milk  in 
New  York  City  is  sold  at  less  than  that  Class  1  price, 
while  in  the  markets  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Glens  Falls,  Albany,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  etc., 
the  milk  has  sold  always  since  the  League’s  operation 
below  Class  1  price.” 

Will  someone  explain  how  both  statements  could  be 
correct?  one  concerned. 

Vermont. 


The  “Evolution”  Issue  in  Tennessee 

AST  Winter  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  passed 
a  bill  prohibiting  tbe  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State.  This 
bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  thus  became 
law.  The  vote  in  the  Legislature  was  well  nigh 
unanimous  for  the  bill.  It  seemed  to  express  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  This 
legislative  act  has  aroused  a  noisy  outburst  in  parts 
of  the  North.  Scientists  and  advanced  thinkers  are 
up  in  arms  about  it.  They  are  making  savage  at¬ 
tacks  upon  Tennessee  and  what  they  call  the  “fun¬ 
damentals.”  A  young  man  who  taught  biology  in 
a  Tennessee  school  is  to  be  tried  under  this  new 
law,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  lawyers  in  the 
North  have  volunteered  to  defend  him.  We  find  it 
hard  to  understand  what  all  this  raving  is  about. 


The  people  of  Tennessee  are  intelligent  enough  about 
other  matters.  They  ought  to  know  what  they  want 
in  their  schools.  We  wrote  a  large  number  of  our 
Tennessee  readers  asking  them  about  this  matter, 
and  what  the  people  of  the  State  think  about  it. 
We  never  have  failed  to  get  a  true  report  of  public 
opinion  in  this  way.  We  find  that  our  people  are 
intelligent  a*nd  thoughtful.  They  represent  rural 
opinion  fully  .  In  Senator  Hoar’s  autobiography 
we  are  told  how  Henry  Wilson,  Senator  and  Vice- 
president,  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  -right  policy  would 
go  about  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  talking  to 
everyone  he  could  find  and  particularly  the  subtan- 
tial  farmers.  Then  he  would  give  a  fair  synopsis 
of  what  he  had  learned  and  it  represented  the  voice 
of  Massachusetts.  In  like  manner  we  have  found 
that  when  we  can  get  the  clear,  open  opinion  of  our 
readers,  we  have  the  voice  of  rural  America.  In 
this  case  of  the  Tennessee  law  that  voice  is  clear 
and  decided.  Our  folks  say  that  if  the  people  of 
Tennessee  decide  that  they  do  not  want  certain 
things  taught  in  their  schools  they  have  a  right 
to  reject  them.  Tennessee  or  its  people  pay  for  the 
schools  and  control  them.  They  have  in  the  only 
lawful  way  declared  that  they  do  not  want  evolu¬ 
tion  taught.  That  being  so  what  business  is  it  of 
ether  States  or  of  scientists  or  educators  who  do 
not  support  these  schools  financially  or  otherwise? 
What  is  all  the  row  about  anyway?  Is  it  any  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  great  lawyers  and  scientists  if  the  people 
of  Tennessee  want  to  conduct  their  schools  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way?  And  we  think  these  are  very  pertinent 
questions. 


A  Chance  for  the  Local  Paper 

THERE  is  a  new  joke  about  the  country  editor 
going  the  rounds.  This  time  he  lives  in  Texas. 
He  recently  went  to  the  bank  and  deposited  $50,000 
in  cash.  Then  he  announced  his  purpose  to  “quit,” 
stop  hard  work  and  enjoy  life  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  the  income  from  his  $50,000.  The  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  sorry  he  ever  retired — but  let 
that  pass  and  consider  the  story  this  man  tells  of 
the  way  he  gained  his  $50,000  : 

I  attribute  my  ability  to  retire  with  a  $50,000  bank 
account,  after  30  years  in  the  country  newspaper  field, 
to  close  application  to  duty,  always  hewing  to  the  mark 
and  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  the  most 
rigorous  rules  of  economy,  never  spending  a  cent 
foolishly,  everlastingly  keeping  at  m-y  job  with  a  whole 
heart — and  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  left  me  $49,- 
999.50. 

It  will  seem  a  bit  strange  to  some  .of  us  to  hear 
of  an  editor  tucking  $50,000  away  in  the  bank  as 
though  it  were  a  wad  of  bid  papers,  and  most  of 
us  will  ask  bow  old  this  man  may  be.  Seriously  we 
have  long  believed  'that  the  time  would  come  when 
a  local  paper  of  the  right  sort  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  “come  back”  and  do  a  satisfactory  busi¬ 
ness.  For  some  years  things  were  hard  for  the  local 
paper.  Now  we  see -finer  opportunity.  The  radio  de¬ 
velopment  is  likely  to  injure  the  business  of  many 
daily  papers  and  magazines,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
local  paper  may  be  quite  different.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  surfeit  of  world  news  or  stories  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  will  favor  a  return  to  the  simpler 
journalism  of  old  days.  Too  many  of  our  papers 
and  magazines  are  trying,  to  compete  with  the  radio 
service.  They  cannot  do  it.  Far  better  develop  the 
simpler  things  which  are  in  their  own  hands. 


“Child  Slaves”  in  Washington 

Referring  to  your  article  on  page  933  we  noticed  re¬ 
port  of  Mrs.  Westmore  -from  Spokane  at  the  Child 
Welfare  convention.  The  peculiar  conditions  in  this 
State  cause  a  very  large  seasonal  transfer  of  workers. 
In  many  cases,  these  come  as  families,  and  may  seek 
employment  for  children  ;  but  conditions  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  transient  family  than  for  those  resident 
but  also  dependent  on  labor.  The  laws  of  Washington 
not  only  require  attendance  at  school,  but  forbid  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  or  minors  for  inadequate  wages  or  in 
conditions  injurious  to  health  or  morals.  The  charge 
that  there  is  a  “group”  movement  to  Washington  from 
any  other  State  or  within  this  State,  I  brand  as  ab¬ 
solutely  false,  and  if  anybody  can  point  out  such  a 
case  to  the  Fax-m  Bureau,  any  prosecuting  attorney,  or 
to  the  State  Child  Welfare  Association,  it  will  receive 
pi-ompt  attention.  These  statements  are  on  a  par  with 
those  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Child  Labor  in  North 
Dakota,”  issued  by  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
ir.  which  boys  of  10  and  girls  of  12  are  described  as 
stacking  grain,  and  a  boy  11  yeai-s  and  under  12  driv¬ 
ing  a  header.  The  proposed  Tw-entieth  Amendment 
seems  to  require  an  ungodly  amount  of  lying,  which 
has  not  availed.  h.  b.  creel. 

Secretary  Yakima  County,  Wash.,  Farm  Bureau. 


We  hear  of  a  man  whose  family  suffered  greatly  from, 
malaria  and  other  diseases  evidently  carried  by  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  There  were  no  screens  on  his  win¬ 
dows.  He  offered  to  experiment  by  putting  the  screens 
on  half  the  windows.  If  this  imfxroved  the  family 
health  he  would  screen  all ! 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Garden 

What  a  thing  a  garden  is 
For  sweet  dreams  and  quietness ! 

Roses  and  lilies, 

Narcissus,  daffodillies, 

Irises  and  phlox  and  stocks, 

And  the  Sultan  Hollyhocks. 

Love  lies  bleeding — Love  in  a  mist — 
Pansies  tawny  and  amethyst. 

What  a  thing  a  garden  is 
For  medicinal  heartsease. 

Lilac  white  and  lilac  blue, 

And  a  bird  song  in  the  dew ; 

Apple  blossom  white  and  rose, 

Blue  forget-me-not,  and  those 
Pinks  that  have  a  spicy  smell, 

Honest  lavender  as  well. 

What  a  thing  a  garden  is 
For  the  birds,  for  the  bees. 

Oh,  from  the  dark  earth  to  hale 
Tulips  and  the  primrose  pale, 
Hyacinths,  all  that  run  before 
The  full  .Summer’s  golden  store 
For  to  create,  for  to  bid  live 
These  so  sweet,  so  fugitive  ! 

What  a  thing  a  garden  is 
To  bid  grow,  to  increase! 

— Katharine  Tynan  in  the 
Irish  Statesman. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  for  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  superfluous  'hair.  This 
is  a  mortifying  blemish,  and  many  wo¬ 
men,  young  and  mature,  are  willing  to 
pay  well  for  its  removal.  This  opens  a 
remunerative  field  for  quacks  and  charla¬ 
tans,  who  offer  all  sorts  of  high-sounding 
treatments,  including  X-rays.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  indiscriminate  use  of  X-rays  in 
the  removal  of  superfluous  hair  in  beauty 
parlors  is  warned  against  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  is¬ 
sued  recently  by  its  public  health  com¬ 
mittee.  The  only  recognized  method  for 
treating  such  cases  according  to  the 
specialists  on  dermatology  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  is  by  use  of  the  electric  needle. 
This  is  slow  and  somewhat  painful,  but 
has  no  harmful  effects  on  the  skin.  It  is 
voiced  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
physicians  that  X-rays  in  the  treatment 
of  hypertrichosis  —  superfluous  hairs  — 
are  extremely  hazardous.  Sometimes  the 
bad  effects,  it  is  said,  are  not  visible  for  a 
year  or  more  after  treatment,  but  then 
appear  and  tend  to  become  worse,  some¬ 
times  leading  to  malignancy. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  infant  mortality. 
Their  preliminary  report  states  that  there 
are  annually  187,000  deaths  under  one 
year  old  in  the  United  States,  98,000  of 
them  occurring  during  the  first  month. 
The  wisdom  of  old-fashioned  mothers  is 
sustained  by  this  report,  for  they  find 
that  mortality  among  the  exclusively  ar¬ 
tificially-fed  babies  averaged  between 
three  and  four  times  that  among  the  ex¬ 
clusively  breast-fed.  Early  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  was  especially  harmful.  Partially 
breast-fed  babies  had  a  mortality  rate 
higher  than  the  exclusively  breast-fed 
but  lower  than  the  exclusively  artificial- 
lv  fed. 

* 

Canned  red  pepper  rings  will  be  found 
decorative  for  use  with  Winter  salads, 
and  excellent  in  sandwiches.  'Slice  red 
sweet  peppers  into  rings  one-fourth  inch 
wide,  removing  the  seeds.  Drop  into 
hot  water  and  simmer  until  tender.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  pickle  in  the  proportion  of  one 
quart  of  vinegar  with  one  pound  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  of  cay¬ 
enne.  Pack  the  pepper  rings,  drained 
from  the  water,  into  hot  glass  jars.  Bring 
the  pickle  to  the  boil,  and  while  boiling 
hot  pour  over  the  peppers  and  seal  at 
once. 

Tightening  the  Lids  of  Fruit 
Jars 

When  canning  fruit,  I  have  been  six 
years  learning  that  much  loss  is  caused 
by  the  wires  on  cans  being  stretched  after 
using  several  times.  It  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  new  rubbers.  All  merchants 
can  keep  these  extra  or  new  wires,  and 


we  could  put  them  on  with  good  wire 
pliers.  I  never  have  seen  any  article 
that  mentioned  it.  Tell  it  now  and  again. 

MRS.  O.  C.  TEACHOUT. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  it  desirable 
to  slip  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  under 
the  wire  when  clamping  down,  if  there 
was  any  idea  that  it  was  not  perfectly 
tight. 


Saving  Work  in  Summer 

I  have  found  many  ways  to  simplify 
Summer  housekeeping,  and  little  aids  in 
keeping  cool ;  maybe  they  will  help  some¬ 
one  else. 

Monday  is  generally  washday,  and  one 
can  save  nearly  all  the  ironing  if  the 
clothes  are  carefully  folded  as  taken  down 
and  laid  neatly  in  the  basket.  There  are 
scarcely  any  tablecloths  any  more,  with 
these  pretty  pebbled  blue  and  white  oil¬ 
cloth  squares,  and  tea  sets  of  linen  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


238.  Long-waisted 
slip-on  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  14,  16  years, 
06,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
Price  20  cents. 


2172.  Frock  with 
circular  side  flare. 
Cut  in  sizes  34,  36, 
138,  40  ,anil  42-in. 

(bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
36-in.  material. 
Price  20  cents. 


234.  Becoming  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
36-in.  plain  mater¬ 
ial  with  2 ’4  yds. 
32-in.  figured  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  20 
cents. 


192.  Child’s  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4 
requires  V/z  yds.  36- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  22-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price  20  cents. 


The  Horn©  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


company.  ‘Of  course  our  best  clothes  and 
bedding  must  be  ironed  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  curtains  and  doilies,  but  what  else 
is  necessary?  By  using  gauze  underwear 
and  ripple  goods  more  ironing  can  be 
saved,  and  washing  is  easier.  We  also 
save  by  using  the  dish  drainer  and  scald¬ 
ing  water  instead  of  dish  towels,  and  tis¬ 
sue  paper  for  the  dirtiest  hands. 

On  baking  day  I  use  the  simpler  reci¬ 
pes  and  the  easiest  dishes  to  clean.  I 
use  the  oil  stove  whenever  possible,  and 
have  found  that  the  one  and  two-burner 
oil  stoves  and  small  ovens  are  simply 
great  on  the  hottest  days  to  cook  the  din¬ 
ner,  bake  a  cake,  short  cake,  biscuits  or 
muffins,  or  to  heat  the  teakettle.  I  place 
them  outside,  out  of  a  draft,  so  cannot 
imagine  even  the  heat  of  them  indoors. 
Early  mornings  I  close  the  ■windows, 
draw  the  east  and  south  window  shades, 
and  'keep  as  cool  as  we  can.  We  cover 
the  windows  with  galvanized  screen  wire 
so  have  no  bother  with  movable  screens. 

Meals  are  often  served  out  of  doors 
and  are  a  delightful  change  from  a  hot 
dining-room.  I  prefer  cold  tea  prepared 
by  pouring  cold  water  over  the  tea  leaves 
a  short  time,  in  advance,  or  cold  cocoa, 
which  I  make  by  blending  sugar  and  co¬ 
coa  well,  adding  sweet  cream  and  filling 
the  pitcher  with  fresh  cold  water. 

The  hammock  and  outdoor  seat  are 
much  pleasanter  locations  for  preparing 
vegetables,  and  one  can  work  there  quite 
handy  if  she  takes  the  folding  sewing 


METAL  MENDER 


Requires 

only 

V  Hear, 


AT  LAST!  he’re'sa  ready  to 
usegenuine  solder. 
“Requires  only  heat”  — 
for  the  flux  is  self  contained. 
Simply  heat  the  parts  until  they 
will  mejt  solder,  then,  touch 
with  Kester  Metal  Mender,  and 
the  job  is  done  in  an  expert 
manner. 

Get  a  can— your  saving  will  be 
many  times  the  cost,  and  you'll 
take  pride  in  really  soldering  — 
it’s  so  simple. 


Dairy  Utensils 


Auto  and  Tractor 


Your  Dealer  Can 
Supply  You 

at  25c.  (A  trifle  more 
west  of  Rockies)  If  not 
send  us  his  name  and. 
address. 


r  FREE  N 

Soldering  Booklet 

Write  for  it.  ^ 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 


4201'!  13  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Originators  and  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Self  Fluxing  Solder 


KESTER 
fflETAL  MENDER 


Kitchen  Utensils 


For 
Mending 

Dairy  Utensils 

Milk  Cans 
Milk  Pails 
Separator  Parts 
Funnels 
Strainers 

Many  other  simitar  uses 

Kitchen  Utensils 

Pots  and  Pans 
Tinware 

Metal  Wash  Boards 
Wash  Boilers 
Washing  Machines 
Tubs  and  Pails 

Many  other  similar  uses 

Home  Uses 

Rain  Pipes 
Cistern  Leads 
Leaky  Plumbing 
Electric  Wires 
Wire  Lamp  Shade9 
Garden  Utensils 
Many  other  similar  uses 

Auto  and  Tractor 

Radiator  Repairs 
Cracked  Fenders 
Ignition  Parts 
Metal  Bodies 
Emergency  Mends 
Permanent  Repairs 
Many  other  similar  wsesj 


Complete 
water  service 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  St}  stem 

One  System  supplies  water  from 
all  these  sources.  Pure  water 
at  well  temperature  from  well 
and  spring  for  drinking,  cistern 
water  for  laundry,  lake  water 
for  sanitary  uses.  No  storage 
tank  to  foul  or  freeze.  Equip¬ 
ment  requires  little  space.  Is 
simple,  dependable,  automatic. 

Write  for  Catalog. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  COi 
15  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


6  Bell-ans 


Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


25<fc  AND  75£  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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table  for  her  work  table.  iWe  plan  to 
build  an  out-door  rustic  room  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  provide  a  table  and  seats  in  it 
and  a  small  cupboard  for  the  table  neces¬ 
sities,  pad,  pencil,  needles  and  thread. 

flow  would  that  appeal  to  you? 

The  tireless  cooker  is  another  hot 
weather  convenience,  enabling  one  to 
serve  a  hot  meal  with  scarcely  any  heat 
in  preparing  it,  but  food  thus  prepared 
must  be  scalded  if  any  remains  to  insure 
its  keeping  during  hot  weather.  It  is 
also  a  convenient  place  to  keep  the  dish 
water  hot  or  milk  cold.  House  plants  go 
on  the  porch  in  hot  weather,  and  some  go 
right  in  the  ground. 

With  all  this  eliminating  there  will  be 
plenty  to  do  through  warm  weather,  when 
we  consider  canning,  pickling  and  drying 
as  part  of  the  necessary  work.  Be  sure 
to  have  some  flowers ;  all  the  time  spent 
at  them  will  be  more  than  repaid.  A 
walk  among  the  flowers  will  drive  away 
the  blues,  and  cause  me  to  forget  the 
endless  tasks  that  always  await  the  busy 
housewife. 

Bread  baking  cannot  be  eased  up  much 
in  hot  weather,  which  is  sandwich  time, 
but  fortunately  nowadays  we  can  get 
bakers’  bread  to  help  out.  Let  me  urge 
the  busy  housewife  to  use  her  porch  and 
hammock  more,  and  the  more  work  that 
can  be  done  outside,  the  fewer  flies,  the 
less  dust,  and  disorder  indoors. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Tennessee  Notes 

A  copperas-colored  sky  and  dust-laden 
earth  just  about  describe  us  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  days  and  weeks  of  excessive  heat 
have  baked  the  earth,  pai*ched  the  pasture 
and  shriveled  the  fruit.  We  yet  have  a 
bit  of  dew,  but  a  hot  dry  wind  constantly 
from  the  northeast  speaks  of  little  rain. 
Old  settlers  claim  they  have  never  known 
of  such  a  continued  drought  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  on  the  face  of  old  and  young 
there  is  a  wistful,  anxious  look  as  they 
scan  the  elements  above  day  after  day  for 
some  signs  of  rain.  One  cannot  help  but 
recall  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  when 
people  for  their  wickedness  were  cut  off 
from  rain  and  dew.  It  surely  teaches 
us  how  very  dependent  we  are  on  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  not  only  life  but  for 
the  very  substance  of  life  itself,  and  while 
one  cannot  exist  on  water  one  cannot 
live  long  without  it.  Our  people  may  not 
worship  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  but  they 
surely  worship  self  and  selfish  interest ; 
make  plans  and  speak  as  if  all  power 
was  our  own,  but  with  all  our  work, 
what  have  we  to  show  for  it?  Only  a  few 
shriveled  plants,  and  we  today  are  at  the 
point  whei-e  if  God  withholds  the  needed 
rains,  we  are  undone. 

And  yet  one  hopes  on,  strives  on,  works 
on.  Our  people  are  hauling  water  for 
stock  and  tobacco  beds  and  plants.  As 
yet,  corn  grows  very  slowly,  but  cabbage, 
onions,  ets.,  are  slowly  dying ;  bean 
bloom  very  scant,  potatoes  extra  small, 
and  in  some  soil,  tops  are  dying ;  fruit 
dropping  off  by  the  wholesale ;  cherries 
about  one-fbird  of  a  crop ;  yellow  plums 
a  complete  failure,  but  we  are  hoping 
for  sufficient  apples  for  a  big  kettle  of 
butter. 

In  making  homemade  yeast,  I  pour  out 
one-half  pint  of  my  sponge ‘before  mixing 
for  loaves.  Into  this  sponge  I  work  corn- 
meal  until  almost  dry,  then  spread  on  a 
cloth  and  set  away  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
When  wanted  for  use  I  soak  one-half  cup 
of  these  crumbs,  scald  one  pint  of  flour 
with  potato  water,  add  a  tablespoon  of 
salt,  one  of  sugar,  three  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  ‘water  to  make  amount  desired  of 
sponge,  about  one  pint  of  potato  water 
and. the  same  of  cold  water.  When  cooled 
add  soaked  crumbs  and  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  Sprinkle  flour  over  t6p 
and  set  aside  «until  morning,  then  make 
bread,  adding  water  to  make  desired 
amount.  iSet  aside  until  it  rises,  make 
into  loaves,  let  rise,  and  bake.  This  is 
usually  out  pf  the  way  by  nine  o’clock.  I 
fin'd  a  tablespoon  of  lard  added  to  the 
bread  helps,  and  to  work  the  dough  about 
20  minutes  before  setting  ‘aside  to  rise 
makes  a  fine-grained  bread.  Good  bread 
should  be  smooth  and  velvety.  It  is  an 
art  to  make  good  light  bread,  but  one  can 
surely  learn  not  to  get  dough  too  soft, 
and  work  until  smooth.  These  starter 
crumbs  will  keep  for  weeks  if  placed  in 
a  fruit  jar  after  being  thoroughly  dried. 

Thelma  is  working  a  rug  with  a  new 
dress  in  view.  The  dry  weather  has 
ruined  the  prospective  tobacco  crop,  and 
now  .she  is  begging  to  make  a  small  cake, 
and  one  finds  it  hard  to  deny  them,  so  I 
am  writing  her  the  recipe  to  go  by.  Per¬ 
haps  some  other  mother’s  daughter  may 
like  to  try  this,  too.  It  is  not  expensive, 
and  never  fails  for  me.  First  grease  and 
flour  pan,  sift  two  cups  of  flour  and  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Cream  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 
one  whole  egg  and  one  yolk  together. 
Gave  the  other  white  for  frosting.  Add 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  flavoring,  tiny  pinch  of  salt.  Add 
tflour  and  beat  well,  pour  in  pans  and 
bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven.  Makes  a 
good-sized  two-layer  cake,  or  four  small 
ones.  While  cake  is  baking  beat  the 
white,  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  When 
cake  is  baked  spread  between  layers  and 
on  top,  set  in  oven  a  few  moments  until 
frosting  sets. 

Here  it  is  the  twelfth  of  June  and  still 
cooking  dry  beans,  but  they  are  a  fav¬ 
orite  with  all  the  family.  MBS.  ».  B.  p. 


Keeping  Pickles  in  Open 
Jars 

I  noted  the  question  some  time  ago 
about  pickles  in  open  jajs  not  keeping 
well  and  give  you  my  experience.  I  have 
for  years  put  my  plain  small  cucumber 
pickles  down  in  large  jars,  and  found 
they  kept  perfectly  and  did  not  mold,  nor 
the  upper  ones  get  soft,  but  the  secret 
was,  I  thought,  my  extra  good  vinegar, 
and  perhaps  the  good  rule  for  fixing  them 
which  I  give  here.  This  is  supposed  to 
make  three  gallons  of  pickles,  so  if  you 
put  them  in  a  four-gallon  jar  add  more 
vinegar  and  all  other  ingredients,  say  a 
quart  of  vinegar  and  the  rest  in  propor¬ 
tion,  to  fill  jar,  and  keep  pickles  under 
liquid  and  stirred  up  from  time  to  time 
as  you  put  in  fresh  cucumbers : 

Three  gallons  of  pickles,  one  gallon 
good  cider  vinegar,  one  cup  salt  (coffee 
cup),  one  cup  ground  mustard,  two  cups 
granulated  sugar,  two  rounding  table¬ 
spoons  ground  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons 
celery  seed,  one  tablespoon  ground  cloves. 
These  pickles  are  crisp  and  tender,  and 
are  pronounced  the  nicest  they  ever  ate 
by  all  who  taste  them.  Fix  your  liquid 
and  as  you  gather  your  small  pickle-size 
cucumbers  wash  them  and  put  in  jar,  and 
stir  thoroughly  each  time. 

Here  is  a  rule  that  I  put  in  jars  and 
that  never  spoil  for  me.  I  keep  all  jars 
in  cool  cellar  on  the  cellar  bottom  : 

French  Tomato  Pickle. — 'Slice  a  peck 
of  hard  green  tomatoes  and  six  good-sized 
onions,  put  in  a  jar  and  sprinkle  a  cup 
of  salt  through  them  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  them  and 
cook  them  till  tender  or  eatable  in  one 
quart  of  vinegar  to  two  quarts  of  water. 
Drain  them  from  this  cooking,  then  take 
three  quarts  of  vinegar,  2  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar,  y2  lb.  of  white  mustard  seed,  one 
tablespoon  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  all¬ 
spice  and  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of  pepper. 
Scald  up  and  put  down  in  jar  and  put 
plate  on  to  keep  them  under  liquid. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  secret  is 
to  have  good  vinegar,  and  be  careful  to 
follow  directions.  I  know  some  women 
guess  at  quantities  and  then  say  they  had 
“poor  luck,”  when  it  was  simply  their 
own  carelessness.  mbs.  j.  i.  b. 


Spanish  and  Italian 
Spaghetti 

Spanish  Spaghetti. — Two  cups  spa¬ 
ghetti,  cooked,  one  cup  chopped  lamb  or 
veal,  two  slices  bacon,  one  small  green 
pepper,  two  cups  tomatoes,  butter.  Cook 
spaghetti,  cut  bacon  not  too  thinly  sliced 
and  fry  ;  add  onion  cut  fine.  When  brown 
add  tiny  pieces  of  pepper.  After  stirring 
mixture  a  moment  or  two  add  tomatoes ; 
when  hot  hemove  from  fire,  grind  meat, 
place  all  in  bakling  dish,  cover  with  bits 
of  butter  and  bake  20  minutes. 

Italian  Spaghetti. — Boil  till  tender  one 
package  spaghetti,  rinse  in  cold  water,  let 
drain.  Chop  fine  %  lb.  raw  bacon,  turn 
into  fry-pan  with  one  small  minced  onion, 
and  shake  and  cook  till  browned.  Add 
spaghetti  and  one  ipint  highly  seasoned 
tomato’  sauce,  and  simmer  all  for  10 
minutes.  Turn  out-  in  vegetable  dish  and 
sprinkle  while  hot  with  grated  cheese.  I 
sometime  use  plain  boiled  rice  with  this 
recipe,  and  if  tomato  sauce  is  not  handy 
have  used  canned  tomatoes  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  dash  of  cayenne  pepper. 

mbs.  v.  A.  B. 

One  small  package  spaghetti,  %  to  1 
lb.  sausage,  1  qt.  tomatoes,  cooked,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  pepper,  diced  green  pep¬ 
pers,  paprika.  Add  washed  spaghetti, 
sausage  browned  in  spider,  seasoning  and 
diced  green  peppers  to  the  tomatoes.  Cook 
in  covered  dish  in  moderate  oven  until 
spaghetti  is  tender.  This  may  also  be 
prepared  on  top  of  stove  by  first  par¬ 
boiling  spaghetti,  adding  this  and  other 
ingredients  to  tomatoes  and  cooking  un¬ 
til  tender.  c.  P.  G. 

Canning  Strawberries  and 
Rhubarb 

Strawberries. — Hull  and  wash  fresh, 
firm  berries  and  pack  them  into  sterilized 
fruit  cans.  When  the  can  is  half  full 
put  in  two-thirds  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
shake  down  well,  then  pack  in  more  ber¬ 
ries,  when  nearly  full  put  in  one-third 
more  of  sugar.  By  shaking  well  and 
carefully  pressing  down  one  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries  will  go  into  a  quart  jar.  Do  not 
add  any  trnter  (the  fruit  is  wet  from 
washing  and  they  make  their  own  syrup). 
Put  on  rubber  and  lid,  T7artially  seal  and 
process  14  minutes,  counting  from  the 
boiling  point.  The  sugar  may  not  all  dis¬ 
solve,  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  as  it  will 
before  they  are  used.  These  are  delicious. 

Rhubarb.  —  Wash  and  cut  in  inch 
length,  do  not  peel,  cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  put  over  fire  and  heat  until  almost 
boiling.  Then  drain  and  pack  into  cans. 
When  about  half  full  add  one  cup  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  to  a  quart  can,  then  fill  the 
can  with  rhubarb  (do  not  add  any  water) 
and  process  20  minutes.  The  sugar  may 
not  all  dissolve  right  away  but  it  will,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  syrup  in  the  can.  This 
is  delicious  and  can  hardly  be  told  from 
the  fresh ;  it  makes  delicious  pies. 

mbs.  a.  c.  I. 


Smiling  Teeth  for  Life 


You  prevent  trouble  by 
taking  proper  care  of  your 
tractor.  Your  own  teeth 
are  more  important  than 
your  tractor’s.  Qive  them 
the  care  they  need. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Good  teeth  and  good  health  are  usually 
companions. 

The  modern  dentist  is  doing  everything 
he  can  to  keep  teeth  healthy.  Preven¬ 
tive  dentistry — preventing  disease  by 
combating  tooth  troubles — is  the  new 
health  move.  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  closely  allied  with  this  scien¬ 
tific  advancement. 

Colgate’s  is  a  preventive  dental  cream. 

It  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay  by 
“washing”  your  teeth  safely  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Colgate’s  contains  no  harsh 
grit,  no  dangerous  drugs.  Its  principal 
ingredients  are  mild  soap  and  fine  chalk. 

The  function  of  Colgate’s  is  not  to  cure, 
but  to  cleanse  and  protect.  Its  taste  is 
delicious. 

A  large  tube — 25  cents — at  your  favorite  store. 
COLGATE  &  CO— Established  1806. 


Colgate  &.  Co.,  Dept.  522  _ 

581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  name 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  tube  of  _ 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  address 

This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A. 


Truth  in  advertising  implies 
honesty  in  manufacture 


EXTRA 

This  EVERHOT 
3-in-l  Combi¬ 
nation  Electric 
Fireless  Cooker. 
Thermal  Food 
Jar  and  Ice 
Cream  Freezer. 


EVERHOT  3-in-l  coili 
Model.  M  225-35  costs 


FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY 

You  receive  EXTRA  tills  remarkable  Electric  Cook¬ 
ing;  Combination  with  the  Famous 

FAIR  ART  Water  Systems 

Famous  for  25  years— the  rugged,  dependable  FAIIt- 
ART  is  the  standard  of  Water  Systems.  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings,  automatic,  tanks  galvanized,  riveted  and 
welded,  pumping  capacity  225  gallons  per  hour. 
Small  operating  cost.  All  sizes. 

Do  you  want  further  details  t 

Fairbanks  Englneorlng  Corp. 
Worcester.  Mass. 


>10.00. 

$135.00. 


Toil  Pay  >116.70 
Tou  Soon  >28.30 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  8upply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT" 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Cuticura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 


KODfflCERS 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  <50C 
PHOTOGRAM 
LA  BOR  ATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Make  Good  With  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

Feeders  of  cattle,  hogs  and  dairy  cows 
are  this  year  making  bigger  records — 
earning  larger  profits.  They  are  doing 
it  with  a  Corn  Gluten  Feed  Ration  on 
pasture. 

What  are  you  feeding?  What  will  your  record 
be  for  this  Summer?  Will  your  animals  go  into 
the  dry  lot  fit  to  stand  up  and  make  money  for 
you  during  a  long  hard  winter  ? 

Your  dairy  cows  will  lay  down  on  the  job 
unless  you  give  them  something  more  than  they 
are  getting  from  pasture.  You  will  then  have  a 
poor  record  of  your  Summer’s  work.  You  ll  lose 
money. 

It's  What  They  Need 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  supplies  what  your  animals 
need  to  make  meat  or  milk.  A  single  ton  contains 
the  best  feeding  part  of  2^  tons  of  whole  corn. 
It’s  a  big  record  feed. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  86%  digestible.  It  con¬ 
tains  23%  protein.  All  animals  like  it  and  it 
is  good  for  them.  It  is  a  rich  feed  at  low  cost. 

If  you  are  mixing  your  own  ration  you  should  buy 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  for  your  protein.  If  you  don't  know 
how  to  feed  it  we  will  tell  you.  This  Department  is 
organized  to  help  you  make  money; 

If  you  are  buying  a  mixed  feed  be  sure  it  contains 
Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Feed  manufacturers  who  are  putting 
out  a  good  ration  use  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  one  of  their 
best  ingredients. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  "Feeding  Grain  On  Pasture," 
is  Now  Ready.  Mail  coupon  for  your  copy. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Fill 
3  Out 
and 
Mail 
This 
Coupon 


1  Feed  Research  Dep't. 

*  Asso.  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 
zo8  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  Mail  Free  your  New  Bulletin  No.  2 

Name 


R,  N.-Y.  July 


R.  F.  D. 


Town 


State 


My  Dealer's  Name 
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Get  All  theDirt 
out  of  the  MilK 


Don’t  “muss  and  fuss”  with  dirty  milk  cloths 
or  the  clogged  screen  of  an  ordinary  strainer. 
Use  the  method  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government- -straining  thru  sterilized  cotton 
discs — and  get  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment,  no 
matter  how  fine.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
really  sure  of  getting  CLEAN  MILK. 

Read  the  letter  at  the  right — typical  of 
hundreds  more  written  by  enthusiastic 
users  of — 
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PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from 

-t__.£i5S_;rSEa_  .  in.  to  7  in.  diam.. 

Also  used  and  endorsed  by  World’s  largest  strainers  'or^ltenf 
milk  producers,  dairies  and  condensaries.  o  ,  f  ,  .  j 

Clean  Milk  brings  bigger  profits.  Don’t  „rd,  _  lor  a  tr,al 

cheat  yourself  by  selling  milk  that  is  only 
partially  clean. 

See  your  dealer  today  about  a  Purity  Strainer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 
Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Congested  Quarters 

I  have  a  heifer  that  will  freshen  soon. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  the  two 
teats  on  the  right  side  had  swollen,  also 
the  udder  on  that  side,  as  if  she  was 
springing,  while  the  left  side  was  yet 
normal.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
fever  nor  are  the  parts  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  w.  H. 

Virginia. 

It  is  natural  for  the  udder  of  a  heifer 
gradually  to  increase  in  size  or  develop 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  gestation. 
The  process  of  development  of  true  mam¬ 
mary  gland  tissue,  which  secretes  milk, 
is  going  on  at  that  time  and  later  great 
congestion  of  the  udder  with  blood  may 
occur.  When  the  congestion  is  excessive, 
the  heifer  being  generously  fed  and  not 
given  much  outdoor  exercise,  tiny  blood 
vessels  may  rupture  in  the  udder  and 
cause  blood-staining  of  the  liquid  present 
in  the  udder,  or  of  the  milk  just  before  or 
after  calving. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  for  the 
liquid  of  the  blood  to  pour  out  into  the 
tissues  of  the  udder  and  the  surrounding 
parts,  causing  dropsical  swellings  which 
pit  or  dent  when  pressed  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  tips.  Such  swelling  or  congestion  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  animal  is  to  be  a 
good  producer  of  milk,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  excessive,  and  chill  is 
also  liable  to  result  in  garget. 

In  some  instances  the  udder  fails  to 
develop  milk-secreting  gland  tissue,  or 
the  amount  is  very  small.  The  udder  is 
then  quite  small  in  size  up  to  and  after 
calving  and  produces  little  milk.  In  some 
instances  no  milk  is  produced  and  the 
animal  has  to  be  beefed.  Inadequate  and 
incomplete  feeding  are  usually  to  blame 
for  the  udder  failing  to  develop  when 
the  heifer  comes  from  good  milk-produc¬ 
ing  .stock.  The  scrub  heifer  may,  of 
course,  fail  to  develop  a  good  sized  udder, 
no  matter  how  .she  is  fed. 

Where  but  one  half  of  the  udder  de¬ 
velops,  which  may  be  the  case  in  the 
heifer  in  question,  there  is  some  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  nerve  and  blood  supply  of  the 
part  and  that  may  be  congenital  or  in¬ 
born  and  incurable.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  massage  the 
undeveloped  quarters  .several  times  a  day 
and  even  to  go  through  all  the  motions 
of  milking  to  encourage  flow  of  blood  to 
the  part  and  even  precocious  .secretion  of 
milk,  which  possibly  may  occur  when 
such  milking  is  done.  The  massage  may 
encourge  the  quarters,  to  develop  nor¬ 
mally,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  any 
treatment  will  have  that  desirable  effect. 

Where  one  side  of  the  udder  is  enlarged 
and  congested  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  quarters  have  secreted  milk  early  in 
life  when  the  teats  were  sucked  by  other 
cows.  In  that  event  there  is  a  likelihood 
•of  garget  occurring  at  calving  time.  We 
should  suggest  the  massage  treatment 
now,  using  cocoa  butter  or  lanolin  on  the 
hands.  a.  S.  A. 


Self-feeder  for  Horses 

The  inquiry  of  A.  A.  W.,  page  886,  de¬ 
serves  perhaps  a  more  helpful  response 
than  the  one  you  accorded  it.  Perhaps 
this  will  be  of  service  to  him.  Hinge 
a  lid  to  the  feed  box.  'Counterweight  the 
lid,  so  that  it  balances  to  the  point  of  just 
staying  wide  open.  Attach  a  wire  .to  the 
counterbalance  lever,  long  enough  to 
reach  up  to  where  the  alarm  clock  is  to 
be  placed.  To  the  alarm  winder  of  the 
clock,  fasten  a  light  stick  about  4  in. 
long  and  the  size  of  a  pencil.  Place  the 
clock  directly  above  the  feed-box,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  lightly  to  the  shelf,  so  that  it  will 
be  firm.  Wind  the  clock  and  set  it  at 
the  desired  hour.  Wind  the  alarm,  so 
that  the  stick  is  parallel  to  the  shelf 
and  so  .that  it  will  move  downward  when 
the  alarm  goes  off.  With  the  clock 
wound,  set  and  in  place,  pull  up  the  wire, 
thus  closing  the  feed-box.  and  bend  it 
lightly  around  the  stick,  so  that  when 
the  stick  moves  downward  the  wire  will 
slip  off,  thus  releasing  the  counter¬ 
weight  and  opening  the  box.  This  device 
if  well  made  and  out  of  reach  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  work  perfectly.  w.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

I  arranged  an  alarm  clock  so  that 
winding  the  alarm  drew  in  a  cord  clos¬ 
ing  a  box  in  v/hich  feed  was  then  placed. 
This  box  was  arranged  so  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  feed  when  the  closing  cord 
was  released  opened  the  box  which,  of 
course,  was  above  the  manger.  Several 
horses  can  be  fed  by  one  winding  of  the 
clock.  ETHAN  BROOKS. 

Massachusetts. 
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The  Unadilla  does  sway  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  of  the  silage t 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
—gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  secure. 
Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  desired  I 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MORE 


CREAM 

PROFITS 


'C'OR  full  profits  you  need  all 
the  butter  fat,  and  you  get  it 
with  a  Renfrew  Cream  Separator. 
When  your  herd  increases  you 
can  have  the  increased  capac¬ 
ity  without  buying  a  new  sep¬ 
arator  because  of  the  Renfrew 
.  _  “Interchan  ge- 

Ly»  ffCitT.  able  capacity.” 

V  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Moving  parts  are  in  , 
dust-proof,  oil-proof,/ 
leak-proof  housing 
No  exposed  gears 
to  catch  clothing.  High 
crank  and  low  supply 
tank.  So  simple  and  easy 
to  run  that  a  child  can 
operate  it. 

Write  for  interesting  folder 
— “ Dairying  for  Profit.” 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 


JbneAicarL 

SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed 

New,  Low,  Easy-Pay* 
30  Days  Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

t  Unmatched  for  skimming, 

*  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Separators  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’ y. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMEKICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  38-A  Bainbrtdge,  N,  Y. 
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HARVEST  time.  Heavy  loads  to  pull. 

Keep  your  horses  fit  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam.  Known  for  41  years  as  a 
wonderful  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Uurb,  Splint,  Carpitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor, 
Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil,  Laryngitis,  Fistula. 
Sprains,  Barb  Wire  Guts.  Calk  Wounds. 
Used  everywhere.  Apply  it  yourself  as  per  di¬ 
rections  with  every  bottle.  Never  scars.  Can’t 
discolor  hair.  Buy  it  today.Keepithandy.  $2.00 
at  druggists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Go.,  Cleveland,  O. 

good  for  humans,  too 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 
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Liquid  Animalin  has  been  tried  out  by  my  eon,  and 
eon-in-law  on  their  farms  and  also  on  my  own  farm 
and  has  shown  wonderful  results ,  not  only  on  sore 
teats,  but  has  been  of  very  valuable  assistance  in 
curing  several  cases  of  foot  rot. 

I  also  find  that  it  is  very  effective  for  collar -galls 
on  horses.  J  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
its  use.’* 

THOMAS  HOLT,  Hairy  Commissioner 

Hartford,  State  of  Connecticut 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats, 
foot-rot,  cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils, 
sore  eyes,  internal  injections,  tom, 
ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar  -  saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker, 
fistulas. 

Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria. 
Hastens  formation  of  healthy  granulations  — 
healingtakes  place  in  XA  less  time.  IWorstpains, 
Hornet  Stings,  Burns,  vanish  after  30  minutes. 

NOT  NEW  AND  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
different  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hos¬ 
pitals  (including  City  of  New  York),  Railways, 
Industries,  Navy.  Modified  to  suit  animals — 
tested— found  to  give  same  wonderful  results. 
Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever  used. 
Gets  results  where  everything  else  fails. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price$1.00Bottle  (A lb.net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.0C  Tin  (Hlb.net) 
Either  can  be  used  (except  internally.) 


Reference — American  National  Bank,  Mount  Vernon 


CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 

Dept.  F-U  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 
O  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (or) 

O  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve)  (or) 

O  $2.00  for  One  Bottle  and  one  Tin. 

It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results,  providing  I 
return  unused  portion. 

Name . 


P.O. 

State, 


R.F.D. 
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|  DOGS 


GERMAN  POLICE  or 
COLLIES -PUPPIES 

“Buy  a  Pup  for  the  Children’’ 

Farmers  or  People  Living  in 
towns  and  have  a  little  room 
find  it  a  very  profitable  side  line 
raising  pedigreed  stock  to  sell 
ready  market  always.  All  ped¬ 
igree  stock  and  number  of  our 
dogs  have  world’sbest  champions 
in  their  pedigrees  of  the  day. 
Maplewgod  Kennels,  Box  1 1,  Medway,  Maas. 


Pedigreed  White  Collie  Pups 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Females,  $7;  Spayed  Fe¬ 
males,  $10.  HOWARD  HURD,  Thorndyke,  Maine 


COLLIES 


JOHN  I).  SMITH 
Walton  Now  York 


P.nllio  Pnnnino  Farm  raised;  pedigreed;  the  better 
uuiuc  rup|)lc5  g0 j*t.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CL0VEHN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS.  Chambersburo,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  l*a. 


Airarlalnn  Shepherds.  All  ages.  Low  price  for  quick 
flllcuaies  sale.  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Shepherd  (Police)  Puppies 

Color— Dray,  Very  intelligent. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Pusey  Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


ATTENTION !  Are  You  Looking  for  Good  WATCH  DOGS  ? 

Will  sacrifice  year-old  German  S  h  e  p  h  e  r  d  pedigreed 
brown  male,  $85;  black  bitch,  $20,  to  good  homes. 

OLENGAE  KENNELS  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Fnr  9#Ip— Pnlirp  Riloh  Due  to  whelP  in  August. 

TUI  OdlB  rUllliC  DllUll  Marykrook  Orchard!  Fannettskuru,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

One  spayed,  ready  to  break,  $10.  One  female,  broke, 
$10.  One  female.  7  wks.,  $7.  These  are  my  own  breeding 
and  are  perfect  heelers.  FERTILE  ACRES  S10CK  FARM,  Delhi.  N.Tt 

F  0  R  CnirlieL  Collar*  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial.  r^3 

SALE  tngllSB  OtJItBIO  o,  K.  KENNELS  Marydel.  Maryland 

'While  TT  olrimno  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $20 
VV  fine  JtLSKimOS  _$2».  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

FARM  U,inlinff  CnY  Tarrior  Broken  dogs  and  pups. 
RAISED  nuniing  rox  I  errier  F.  0.  METER  Barryville,  n.y. 

"7  HORSES  7  I 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 

*  Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Saddle  Mare 

15  hands;  10  yrs.;  chestnut;  thoroughly  reliable  and 
comfortable  for  child  or  beginner;  equally  good  in 
harness.  Price,  $150.  Dunbarton  Farm,  Kioderhook,  N.Y. 


Laurel  Poisoning 

I  enclose  laurel  leaves,  such  as  laurel 
roping  is  made  from  at  Christmas.  Is 
it  poisonous  to  goats  if  they  eat  the 
leaves  when  they  are  browsing  in  the 
woods?  w.  P.  G. 

The  specimens  sent  were  the  mountain 
laurel  or  broad-leaved  Kalinin,  Iv.  lati- 
folia,  also  called  calico  bush,  rose  laurel, 
spoonwood,  wicky,  and  many  other 
names.  It  is  unquestionably  poisonous  to 
browsing  animals ;  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  even  goats  have  died  from  eating  the 
leaves.  Casualties  usually  occur  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  animals  have  been  long 
without  green  forage.  Young  animals  are 
more  likely  to  be  fatally  poisoned  than 
older  ones.  Chickens  are  said  to  with¬ 
stand  the  poison  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  hut  cases  are  recorded  where  the 
flesh  of  such  birds,  or  of  game  birds 
which  have  eaten  the  leaves,  has  proved 
highly  poisonous.  It  is  said  that  under 
some  conditions  honey  derived  from  the 
nectar  of  the  flowers  has  been  poisonous. 
The  narrow-leaf  laurel  or  lambkill,  Kal¬ 
mia  angustifolia,  is  generally  believed  to 
be  more  poisonous  than  the  above;  this 
is  smaller  in  every  way,  with  pink  flow¬ 
ers  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  new 
shoots.  The  general  symptoms  of  this 
poison  in  animals  are  persistent  nausea, 
with  slight  but  long  continued  attempts 
to  vomit, _  frothing  at  the  mouth,  grating 
of  the  teeth,  irregular  breathing,  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  sight  and  feeling,  diz¬ 
ziness,  inability  to  stand,  extreme  drowsi¬ 
ness,  coma  and  death.  The  irregular 
breathing  is  most  characteristic.  Oil, 
melted  lard  or  fat  from  bacon  should  he 
given  freely  to  animals  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  are  noted. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  996) 
and  then  we  played  a  game  of  baseball 
or  football — without  regular  uniforms 
even.  Our  course  of  study  had  not  been 
organized.  (Most  of  our  alumni  were 
plain  farmers  without  much  music  or 
sentiment.  The  great  majority  of  ns 
were  forced  to  earn  every  dollar  before 
we  could  spend  it.  My  boy  pitches  base¬ 
ball  for  exercise.  I  had  to  handle  pick 
and  shovel  in  a  ditch.  It  was  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  digging  out  an  educa¬ 
tion — something  like  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  playing  baseball,  when  we  used  a 
ball  half  rubber,  tossed  it  with  a  straight 
arm,  had  no  mask  or  gloves,  and  often 
made  50  runs  in  a  game.  It  was  what 
they  call  old-fashioned  education — great¬ 
ly  praised  by  many  old-timers.  Was  it 
really  any  better  than  the  education  of 
today  ?  A  better  way  to  put  it  is  this : 
Would  that  old-time  education  fit  a  man 
for  the  future  (say  1950)  any  better  than 
what  my  boys  are  now  taking?  That 
seems  to  me  the  fairest  way  to  look  at 
it.  Would  I  be  happier  and  more  efficient 
if  I  could  have  had  in  my  youth  more  of 
that  undefinable  spirit  and  joy  of  life 
which  this  college  crowd  evidenced?  It 
is  clear  that  the  college  and  the  view  of 
it  have  both  changed  in  the  past  few 
years.  Formerly  only  one  or  at  most  two 
children  in  the  'average  family  could  go  to 
college.  It  was  designed  only  for  the 
select  or  super  boys  and  girls.  That  is 
changed  now,  and  thousands  are  swarm¬ 
ing,  as  never  before.  Do  we  old-timers 
know  enough  about  the  spirit  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  age  to  justify  all  our  customs? 

So  as  the  game  went  on  I  found  myself 
trying  to  decide  just  what  college  educa¬ 
tion  really  is.  The  game  was  over  and 
the  crowd  dispersed  into  groups  more  or 
less  purple  in  color. 

But  who  won  the  game? 

Oh,  the  other  side  won,  5  to  0. 

Our  hoys  had  an  entire  volume  oi 
alibis,  but  they  took  it  with  good  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  general  conclusion  was : 

“The  breaks  all  went  against  us !” 

These  breaks  of  life  are  surely  remark¬ 
able.  h.  w.  c. 
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GUERNSEYS 

i:  J 

BREED  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 


AND  RECEIVE  90  CTS.  PER  CAN  FOR  MILK  at  Your  Station 
Qnopial  flHnr—  Four  months  old  thoroughbred 

opeciai  uner  guernsey  rule  calf.  Dam 

gave  9,990.40  lbs.  of  Milk  and  566.93  lbs.  of  Butter  fat 
with  first  ealf.  Sire’s  dam  gave  11,465.60  lbs.  of  Milk 
and  653.36  lbs.  of  Butter  fat  with  first  calf.  Fine  indi¬ 
vidual.  Greatvalue.  First  check  for  $100  gets  him, 
crated  and  transferred.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  n  I.  ns  »t,  rule.,  re 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  HALS  Cheaaaoo  Co.  Now  York 


De  Laval  Milker 

Outfits  Now  Sold  for 


*175. 


and  up  -  depending 
on  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  milked 


The  Most  Economical  As  W dl 
As  the  Best  of  All  Milkers 

After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25,000  in  use,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  recent 
price  reduction  and  the  addition  of  the  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  Outfit, 
for  milking  small  herds,  to  the  line  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  there  is  a  De  Laval  Milker  Outfit 
exactly  suited  for  your  needs,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  saving  time 
and  labor  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  by 
making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost  of 
a  De  Laval — but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  During  the 
time  that  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market  and  with  the  large 
number  in  use,  the  following  facts  have  been  established: 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that  cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

—the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a  skilled 
operator; 

— it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

— it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

_  Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  it  while 
it  pays  for  itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

£65  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  t>oth  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phlla. 


For  Sale-Grad®  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  V  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

Millrimr  Qhnrlhnrno  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
milKing  onortnorns  bam  (jatt|e.  Noted  for  quality. 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  W*»hlnrtonvllle,  N.Y. 


WANY  AMOUNT |N  50  or  More  Cheviot-Ewes  Sheep 

young  or  old.  C.  M.  GAGE,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Hired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oak  lands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  K.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 


ForSale— Registered  Jersey  Bull  Xwld'8  Ma¬ 
jestic  Noble.  DAVENPORT  FARM,  Milford.  Pike  Co..  Po. 


For  Salx-Rng.  Jersey  Cow  ?K».yj‘Ac."gS! 

D,U;1,  For  Sal*.  Belgians  and  Mixed  Breeds.  $S  pair. 

naUUIIS  H.  E.  Millar  Weath.mplon  B.ach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


|  SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  SSI 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $e  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $8.50  ;  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  $7. SO  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  60c  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
I  will  refund  extra  charges,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  141 S  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  IL.  It.  HALU’ENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

20  Chester,  Berkshire  &  Poland-China  Grade  Pigs 

6-8  wks.  old.  Selected  breeders— $10  each.  Feeders 
— $7  each.  I  Pay  express.  Several  Bred  Sows. 

C.  E.  ItOSSEKMAN  York  Springs,  Pa. 

Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  of  First  Quality 

Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  S  DONOHOO  Edoewood  5  Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Pnlanri-Rhinfl^  Frow  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 

ruidnu  unmas  p iB-Si  bred  SOW8  trios  boarR  Wl.ita 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

For  SalePIGS  S' 

$5.60,  each,  when  six  wks., 

60.50  when  eifcht  wk.  old.  ICouhc  Kro*.,  Dusliore, 

P 1  GS-Ghester  White— Berkshire— DuroCvfka^ 

old,  $6;  8  wks,,  $7.  High  grade  and  purebred  pigs,  6 
to  8  wks.  old.  $7.50.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM.  Wyalusing.  Pa. 

■  9(1  PHOQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
M  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Si  Son  Merrlflelcl,  N.  Y- 

TH>  IIROrS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREE0- 
JL/GI\V7E0|||G  MATURE  STOCK. 
PIGS.  ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  H.  Y. 

Beglntcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  DI/^O 
•«  Eug.n.  P.  Rogers  Wsyvllls,  N.  Y.  llvlO 

GOATS 

For  Sale-Three-Fourths  Pure  Bred  Nubian  Buck 

3  mos.  old.  Also  grade  Toggenburg  doe,  3  mos.  old,  from 
a  three-quart  dam.  WILLIS  HOYT  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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Sturdy  Chicks  Grow  Up 
To  Pay  Most  Profit! 


Keep  your  growing  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Give 
them  vitalizing  feed.  Later  they  will  pay  you  back 
in  eggs  and  in  dressed  weight.  Mix  your  own  feed. 
Put  in  plenty  of 

)old’s  Meat  Scrap— Dold’s  Bone  Meal 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  matter 


JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.C.Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks. ..  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 
Leghorns.  White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black. ..  .$12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  ends,  Left  overs,  $10  per  100 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  1 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


n  any  PIIIPVC  From  purebred,  inspect 
uAu  I  Unllmo  ed  and  culled  flocks 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Postpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 


N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $2  25  $4.25  $8.00 

Barred  Rooks .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7  .00 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  McAllstervlllo,  Pa 


BalDy  CliicKs 

100  500  1,000 

White  Leghorn .  $  9.00  $42  50  $  80.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S  O.  Reds .  13  00  B2.50  125.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  7.00  35.00  65  00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  and  Postage  Paid  to 
your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 
Frank  Nace  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


B  ARY  Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

_  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  8  per  100 

PHiriC ^  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

HVrlVO  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  I.EISTEK  McAlisterville,  l'n 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  88  ;  Barred  Rocks,  810  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, 810  and  Mixed,  87  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


BaTDy  CliicKs 

Per  100  Per  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $87.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  82.50 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Fa.  F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prep. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

'Fanci  ed  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


U/„*_  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hatched  chicks.  W  rite  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandettc  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 


INDIAN  HEAD 

POiiLTRrCm^p  farm 

Toms  River  New  jersCy 

Box  0 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  S  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Circulars 


BARRON  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

2  to  2v*  Months  old,  $1.00  each 

Cod  Liver  Oil  &  milk  Fed.  Circular 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  SA  "i™  L.i1  L 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  O.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

88.00  per  lOO 

S.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Anconas 

810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  $12 — 100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  $7 — lOO 
14  years  experience;  100 #  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS! 

25  50  100 

White  &  Brown  Loghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  9,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Lots  of  500,  each  ^c  less.  Lots  of  1  OOO,  each  1  c 
less-  100%  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  par¬ 
cel  postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S. c.w.  pyi  ■  rjc 

LEGHORN  I  W  LLL  I  W 

10  weeks  old,  $1.50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or 
laying,  $2.50  each,  Intermediate  ages  at 
proportionateprices.  One  penof  LordT'arms 
Leghorns  will  show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


STRICKLER’S  TS$  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
ights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  O  per  100;  $48  per  500;  $95  per  1000 
Hatches,  July  14,  21,  28.  10#  books  order. 


LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  810 — 100; 
85.50 — 50;  83 — '.15,  Post  paid.  Strong  cliix, 
prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Lame  Hens 

I  have  noticed  of  late  that  many  of  my 
hens  are  lame  and  are  getting  scaly  feet. 
In  several  of  them  the  cords  seem  to  draw 
the  toes  under  as  the  foot  is  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  the  hen  often  falls,  being 
unable  to  put  the  foot  forth  fast  enough. 
The  chicken  coop  is  clean  and  large,  and 
as  they  have  plenty  of  grass  and  long  run 
I  cannot  understand  what  causes  this, 
also  the  growth  of  scales.  There  are  also 
a  few  of  my  two-months-old  chicks  have 
the  lameness  and  they  are  kept  in  sepa¬ 
rate  coops.  v.  w.  R. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

The  scaly  legs  and  feet  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  a  mite  that  lives  beneath 
the  scales  and  which  can  be  killed  by  the 
application  of  kerosene,  or  any  other 
grease  that  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  Try  dipping  the  feet  into  a 
can  of  kerosene,  being  careful  not  to  wet 
feathered  portion  of  the  leg.  This  may 
be  repeated  if  need  be.  The  lameness 
may  be  a  result  of  sore  feet,  or  of  some 
condition  like  rheumatism.  In  young 
chicks,  lameness  results  from  weak  bones, 
caused  by  ricketts.  The  remedy  here  is 
cod  liver  oil,  if  the  chickens  must  be  con¬ 
fined  indoors,  or  outdoor  life  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  if  the  season  permits.  m.  b.  d. 


Grease  the  Chicken  Lice 

I  would  like  to  give  your  readers  a 
sure  way  to  exterminate  mites  from  hen¬ 
house  and  the  big  lice  from  poultry.  Years 
ago  the  roosting  room  was  “alive”  with 
mites.  Husband  and  hired  help  were 
tired  of  white  washing  and  spraying.  I 
tried  another  plan.  I  think  that  I  got 
an  idea  of  using  grease  from  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  writing.  *  I  heated  a  kettle  of  old 
lard  and  tallow ;  when  hot  I  added  kero¬ 
sene,  zenoleum  (sheep  dip).  The  first 
year  I  added  some  carbolic  acid  and 
with  a  goose  wing  I  covered  roosting 
poles,  everything,  with  the  hot  grease.  A 
near  guess  to  the  amount  I  use  for  our 
henhouse,  30x14,  is  8  qts.  lard  and  tal¬ 
low,  %  qt.  kerosene,  %  pt.  zenoleum. 
Heat  grease,  then  thoroughly  stir  in  the 
other  stuff,  apply  hot  as  possible.  Had 
house  cleaned  before  applying  each 
'Spring. _  Try  it.  MRS.  R.  Y. 

Michigan. 

The  advantage  in  using  a  hard  grease; 
melted,  upon  roosts  is  that  it  lasts  long¬ 
er.  Tt  was,  as  you  state,  formerly  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Cosgrove,  and  others.  The 
■disadvantage  lies  in  having  to  use  such 
greases  hot.  Red  mites  are  about  the 
easiest  parasites  to  rid  poultry  premises 
of,  any  oil  or  grease  that  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  them  killing  them.  The 
waste  oil  from  a  gas  engine,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  kerosene,  is  very 
effective.  The  coal  tar  disinfectants  may 
be  added  but  are  not  needed.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  hiding  places  of  the 
mites,  upon  and  beneath  perches,  and 
elsewhere,  be  well  soaked  with  the  oil  or 
grease  once  or  twice  during  the  season. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  difficult  in  loose¬ 
ly-built,  roughly-boarded  poultry-houses 
than  in  better  constructed  ones.  m.  b.  d. 


Care  of  Young-  Ducks 

I  have  several  young  ducks  and  they 
seem  to  have  some  eye  soreness.  Their 
eyes  are  closed  tight  shut.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  stagger  around  and  later  I  find 
them  dead.  I  feed  oatmeal  only  and  give 
them  plenty  of  fresh  water.  I  also  put 
some  Epsom  salts  in  the  water.  Is  milk 
of  any  sort  good  for  ducks?  I  have  had 
the  ducks  shut  in  pens  on  grass,  too.  Give 
me  some  advice  as  to  the  care  of  young 
ducks.  The  old  ducks  are  White  Pekins 
and  seem  very  healthy.  n.  t. 

Do  not  feed  milk  in  open  vessels 
to  young  ducklings,  as  they  will  smear 
themselves  with  it  and  get  sore  eyes.  If 
fed,  it  should  be  in  a  mash.  A  mash  for 
young  ducks  may  be  composed  of  four 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  one-twentieth 
part,  or  5  per  cent,  sifted  beef  scrap, 
and  about  two  parts  finely  cut  tender 
green  stuff,  with  which  a  little  chick  grit 
should  be  mixed.  Another  mash  used  by 
a  prominent  duck  raiser  is  composed  of 
two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  cornmeal, 
one-half  part  wheat  middlings,  to  which 
is  added  one-third  part  green  stuff,  one- 
twentieth  part  (5  per  cent)  meat  scrap 
and  5  per  cent  of  sand.  Another  feeds 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  cornmeal,  to  every  six  quarts 
of  which  he  adds  a  quart  of  meat  scrap 
and  a  handful  of  fine  sand.  At  six  to 
seven  weeks  cracked  corn  and  wheat  may 
be  added  to  the  daily  ration.  Give  the 
ducklings  opportunity  to  get  plenty  of 
exercise  upon  a  clean  grass  range,  do  not 
overfeed,  provide  shade  from  the  hot  sun 
and  clean  dry  bedding.  After  they  are 
fully  feathered,  they  <may  be  allowed  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  pond.  m.  b.  d. 


First  Farmer  :  “How  do  you  find  your 
new  hired  man,  Ezry?”  Second  Farmer: 
“I  look  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  nearest 
his  work.” — Columbia  Jester. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes; 
60c  and  81.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


CHICKS 

Free  range.  100# 

W.  A.  LAUVEK 


26  60  100 

lteds......  $3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•-POSTPAID" 


•  100 — S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  $8. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas,  $9.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Wli.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  $10.  Buff  Rocks 
id  Buff  Orpingtons,  $11.  Mixed,  $8.  Booklet  free. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery  Dept.  A  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  b,  ^  from 

**  ron  s  selected  Breed¬ 

ing  stock.  Prices  moderate.  Ready  for  inspection. 
Also  2.000  Yearling  Hens  of  Tom  Barron’s  Strain. 
Tel.— SU,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Near  Lincoln  Highway,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


MA 1  TT  ITU  C  K  IV.  L .  FARM 

Pullets,  3  to  4  months,  81.50  each.  8140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


“Martin’s ’’White  Wyandottes  Matings,  14o  ;  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c.  Bank  reference.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Bearer  Springs,  Pa 


1,000  March-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.Y. 


R  ARY  s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c 

“  „  *  .  V  V  .  s-  c-  Brown  Leghorns,  8c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100 #  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OH  I  If  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

"  *  **-  ^  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 

BalDy  CliicKs 

f-cua  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
r  ,  •Y  per  100:  R.  I.  Reds.  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
)  100.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

.  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Miller.town,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 


Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa 


26  60  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  .  82.25  $4.00  $7.50 

Rocks .  2.85  4.65  9.00 

Mixed .  2.00  8.65  7.00 

He  off  for  500  lots.  Free  range.  100%  del.  guar. 

T.  J.  E1IRENZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.F.  D.Nc.  2 


EIGHT  WK.  PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— $90  t!i’at  every'  BIR0Vwi?|USAT,|SFY 

the  most  CRITICAL  Eye.  JUSTA  POULTRT  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  8c;  B.  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed, 
7e.  100#  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Strawsar  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


c 

k: 

JS 

Per  100 

BO 

26 

..  $7.60 

$8.75 

$2  25 

..  8.00 

4.25 

2.50 

4.75 

2.75 

.  10.00 

5.25 

8.00 

Mixed . . .  $7.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  9  OO 

Reds  and  Wyandottes .  10.00 

Free  Range  stock  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  60 


U  I  | f  O  /  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c.  From  our 

•  I  IVv)  \  own  free  range  flock  100#  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Wanted  to  Buy-Market  Fowl  and  Broilers  weight. 

Legliornville  Poultry  Farm,  B.  Tierney  8  Son,  Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Ldige oiuuK  rouury, lurneys,  ueese  h  ares  pups 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa! 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks 

BLAUVELT 


25  or  more,  25c  each. 
Also  growing  stock. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

.  (2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tH  St.,  New  York  City 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — During  a  terrific  thun¬ 
derstorm  in  and  around  New  York  City 
June  25  three  persons  were  killed  and 
nearly  two  score  injured  in  Jersey  City 
in  a  trolley  car  accident  caused  by  the 
rain.  A  woman  and  a  man  were  killed 
in  separate  accidents  in  New  Jersey 
when  their  automobiles  skidded  on  wet 
roadways  and  overturned.  Foremen  res¬ 
cued  100  more  when  two  jitney  busses 
in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  were  marooned 
in  seven  feet  of  water.  Three  buildings 
in  Manhattan  were  struck  by  lightning. 
The  huge  granite  ball  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  roof  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  77th  Street  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  Avenue,  weighing  four  or  five 
tons  was  struck  and  hurled  to  the  ground. 
Another  bolt  shattered  the  southern  arm 
of  the  marble  cross  on  the  northern  spire 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  A  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  loft  building  was  slightly  damaged. 

Seven  men  in  a  large  truck  entered 
the  rear  yard  of  the  United  Radio  and 
Electric  Company  plant  at  41S  Central 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  25  at  mid¬ 
night,  bound  two  watchmen  to  chairs  on 
the  first  floor  and  then  drove  away  in 
the  direction  of  Jersey  City  with  50,000 
radio  tubes  valued  at  $50,000. 

June  25  a  gas  explosion,  followed  by 
fire,  destroyed  the  Gillis  Theater,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Two  persons  were  killed. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  convicted  kid¬ 
napper  of  Raimonde  Yon  Maluski,  was 
sentenced  to  serve  25  to  40  years  in  Au¬ 
burn  Prison  by  Judge  Collins  in  General 
Sessions,  New  York  City,  June  26.  The 
child  was  stolen  March  29,  and  no  trace 
of  him  has  ever  been  found.  The  woman, 
who  held  a  grudge  against  the  Von  Ma¬ 
luski  family,  refused  to  tell  whether  he 
is  living  or  dead.  She  is  an  Austrian, 
who  has  been  arrested  for  shoplifting 
and  other  offenses,  and  her  record  also 
includes  three  husbands. 

Fourteen  men  of  the  fishing  schooner 
Rex  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  were  lost  when 
the  British  steamer  Tuseania  of  the 
Cunard-Anehor  Tyine  ran  down  and  sank 
the  vessel  off  Quero  Bank  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  a  thick  fog  June  28.  Capt. 
Thomas  Downey  was  picked  up  dead  and 
IS  other  members  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.  Nine  men  were  rescued. 

June  28  earthquakes  were  experienced 
in  Idaho,  Washington,  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  The  tremblors  were  slight  in 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Washington,  but 
damage  in  Montana  amounted  to  $500,- 
000,  heaviest  loss  being  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Three  Forks. 

Santa  Barbara  in  Southern  California, 
was  visited  by  an  earthquake  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  29,  the  first  disaster  of 
the  kind  in  California  since  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  in  April,  1906. 
There  are  11  known  dead,  more  may  be 
buried  in  the  ruins.  Three  new  shocks 
rocked  the  city  June  SO.  The  severe 
shocks  were  continued  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  nearby  neighborhood.  No  con¬ 
nection  has  been  established  between  the 
Santa  Barbara  earthquake  and  the  three- 
day  tremors  in  Montana.  The  earth¬ 
quake  damage  is  estimated  at  $20,000,- 
000  to  $25,000,000,  with  probably  $2,- 
000,000  insurance.  Adequate  financial 
assistance  in  rebuilding  has  been  pledged 
by  citizens  of  the  State. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Both  the  British 
and  Irish  Free  State  Governments  have 
consented  to  arrangements  whereby  the 
American  Government,  at  its  Consulates 
in  the  Free  State,  will  examine  persons 
desiring  to  emigrate  to  this  country  before 
issuing  immigration  visas.  The  State  De¬ 
partment,  in  announcing  the  agreement, 
explained  that  the  arrangements  were 
made  pursuant  to  the  plan  of  the  three 
government  departments  interested  in  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  law  to 
have  immigrants  examined  abroad  to 
spare  them  the  hardship  of  having  to  re¬ 
turn  home  after  coming  to  this  <j)untry 
because  of  failure  to  measure  up  to 
physical  and  other  requirements. 

A  sweeping  reduction  in  the  mobile 
Prohibition  forces,  and  the  dropping  of 
400  persons  from  the  Washington  Prohi¬ 
bition  headquarters  personnel,  is  planned 
under  the  newly  ordered  decentralization 
program  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Twenty-two  administrators  throughout 
this  country  will  employ  200  general 
agents  instead  of  the  900  now  on  the 
rolls.  Whether  the  200  men  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  present  force  or  be  made 
up  entirely  of  new  men  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided,  although  the  more  efficient  of  those 
now  employed  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
new  mobile  staff.  These  men  will  operate 
out  of  the  Administrator’s  headquarters 
as  investigators  on  big  cases.  E.  C. 
Yellowley,  chief  of  general  agents,  prob¬ 
ably  will  supervise  their  operations  from 
Washington. 


A  mail  order  house  received  an  order 
from  a  North  Carolina  woman  with  the 
following  note :  “The  reason  I  get  white 
stockings  is  on  account  of  fleas,  and  we 
don’t  know  where  so  many  fleas  come 
from.  I  can’t  see  them  on  black  stock¬ 
ings  and  they  are  gone  before  I  can  see 
them,  so  that  is  why  I  get  white  stock¬ 
ings  so  I  can  catch  fleas  on  them.”  — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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McCormick  •  Deering 

Corn  Machines 


McCormick  and  Deering 
Corn  Binders 


The  wonderful  efficiency  of 
McCORMICK -  DEERIN G  Corn 
Machines  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  corn  the  money  crop  it  is* 
Save  time ,  hard  toil,  costly  labor 
charges,  and  corn,  by  using  this 
modern  equipment : 


FIVE  to  seven  acres  a  day  with  a  one-man  outfit,  and  the  one  man  does  the 
work  of  a  half  dozen  men  with  com  knives.  McCormick  and  Deering  Com 
Binders  are  light,  strong,  substantial,  and  of  roller-bearing  light  draft. 

What  is  more,  they  do  clean  work,  have  ample  adjustments  for  tall  and  short  stand, 
pick  up  the  down  stalks,  and  they  make  neat,  easy -handled  bundles. 

Both  the  McCormick  and  Deering  are  equipped  with  a  smooth -working  bundle 
carrier  and  they  can  be  fitted  with  wagon  elevator,  tongue  truck,  etc.  These  two 
binders  have  been  standard  for  years.  The  McCormick  binds  the  bundles  verti¬ 
cally  and  the  Deering  binds  them  lying  down. 


McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 


WHERE  silo  filling  is  done  with  McCormick- 
Deering  skill  and  experience,  a  good,  fast,  and 
economical  job  is  assured  you.  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters  are  designed  on  the  simplest  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  cut  the  com  to  the  desired  lengths,  do 
big -capacity  work  with  maximum  safety,  and  they 
stand  the  gaff  year  after  year.  They  have  been  doing 
it  for  years,  by  the  thousands. 

Steel  frame  construction,  with  boiler-plate  steel  flywheels.  The  knives  are  on  the 
flywheel  and  the  cutting  and  elevating  is  done  in  one  operation,  saving  power. 
Built  in  five  sizes;  capacities  3  to  25  tons  per  hour;  power  6  to  25  h.  p. 

McCormick-Deering  Huskers  and  Shredders 

If  you  want  to  shred  your  fodder  after  husking,  note  that  these  capable  huskers 
and  shredders  are  made  in  4,  6,  8,  and  10-roll  sizes;  for  individual  and  custom  work. 

THE  sensation  of  the  com  belt  these  days  is  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Com  Picker  which  will  go  through  your  standing 
com,  husk  it  cleaner  than  hand  husking,  and  do  it  at  the  rate 
of  6  to  10  acres  a  day  (depending  on  whether  you  use  horses 
or  a  tractor) .  One  man  does  that.  Add  a  boy  or  two  with  wag¬ 
ons  and  your  crop  is  harvested  and  stored — and  the  expen¬ 
sive  farm  help  problem  solved.  Write  for  com  picker  catalog. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 

International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Pickers 


606  So.  Michigan  *v«. 


A  Good  Cutter 

The  name  “Rowell”  on  an  ensilage 
cutter  is  a  sure  sign  that  it’s  a  good 
cutter  —  one  that  you  can  depend 
upon  absolutely  !  Hyatt  roller  bear¬ 
ings  to  make  it  run  easy  and  quietly; 
a  twist-proof  steel  main  frame  to 
keep  all  shafts  and  gears  “true” ;  a 
guaranteed-for-life  steel  flywheel ; 
perfect  timing  of  feeder,  cutter  and 
blower  to  prevent  clogging— it  feeds, 
as  it  cuts ,  as  it  blows  —  these  are 
some  of  the  features  that  make  the 
“Rowell”  a  good  cutter— the  kind 
you  want.  Made  in  both  flywheel 
and  cylinder  types.  A  two-plow 
tractor  will  operate  a  Rowell  Cutter 
easily  and  lift  silage 
into  the  tallest  silo. 

Mail  the  coupon  for 
full  inf  ormation.Send 
forthesefreebooklets. 

Eastern  Distributor 
UnadSlla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

^^^Vithout  obligation,  send  me  your  Rowell 
I  silage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet 
J  “Government  Index  of  Valuable  SUageBullctina.” 

£  Name . 

I  Address 


Tfeel.B.RoWEI.T.  Co. 


1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 
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Fully  Guaranteed .  All  Reliable  Dealert. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale 

Hatched,  April  7.  From  good  laying  strain.  Free  range. 
St  each.  Edgar  P.  Baldwin  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-200  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

past  3  mos.  at  $1.60  each.  Well  grown  and  healthy.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,  Delhi,  N.  T. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J,  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — -The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
"What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Pullets 


8-12  wks.  old.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $1.25-$1.76 
each;  K.  I.  Reds,  $  I ,  »0-$2  each.  By  100  ten 
cents  less.  Fred  Heuer  Sayvllle,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality — Low  prices,  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
fame  and  address  givefa.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  26. —  (I.N.S.) 
— ‘Glenn  I).  Fryer  of  Ft.  Wayne,  head  of 
the  Nile  Art  Company,  was  sentenced  by 
Judge  Baltzell,  in  Federal  Court  here,  to 
10  years  at  Leavenworth  and  fined  $8,000 
following  liis  conviction  by  a  jury  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

At  least  one  work-at-home  swindler 
gets  his  deserts.  'It  only  took  the  jury 
five  minutes  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Here  is  my  order  for  three  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  'It.  N.-Y.  is  the  greatest 
farm  paper  under  the  great  shining  sun. 
Would  that  all  papers  were  as  clean  and 
upright !  J.  E.  G. 

Tennessee. 

It  is  pleasant  to  get  this  spontaneous 
friendly  message  from  the  great  South¬ 
land.  The  secret  of  a  clean  paper  is  a 
clean  mind  and  an  honest  purpose. 

Would  you  try  to  collect  an  amount 
due  me  from  Mrs.  Fred  Stevens,  358 
High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.?  I  shipped  her 
the  last  lot  of  eggs  at  the  above  address. 
I  have  been  sending  her  a  bill  right  along, 
but  cannot  get  a  reply.  It  is  now  over  a 
year.  This  person  was  at  Ocean  Grove 
in  the  Summer,  went  to  Newark  in  the 
Winter,  and  asked  me  to  ship  her  eggs. 
During  the  Summer  I  got  my  money  right 
along,  except  the  last  few  deliveries,  and 
what  I  shipped  to  'Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey.  J.  J.  H. 

We  consider  the  above  record  about  the 
meanest  kind  of  treatment  on  record. 
A  farmer  who  is  endeavoring  to  make  a 
living  from  his  products  is  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  table  of  city  people  at 
either  their  city  or  Summer  residence. 
The  advice  to  check  up  ratings  applies  in 
these  cases  as  well  as  in  other  dealers. 

The  latter  part  of  April  I  was  working 
at  Riverhead,  and  two  men  came  in  rep¬ 
resenting  the  American  Auto  Service 
League,  874  Broadway,  New  York.  I 
have  two  witnesses  to  what  took  place. 
They  said  it  was  an  insurance  plan,  and 
my  mind  being  more  on  my  work  than 
anything  else  I  “bit”  and  gave  them  a 
check  for  $45.75.  In  a  few  days  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  from  them  for  me  to 
sign.  After  looking  them  over  I  saw  it 
was  no  insurance  at  all  and  sent  all  pa¬ 
pers  back,  unsigned,  requesting  my  money 
back.  I  waited  some  time  and  wrote 
them  again  stating  that  I  considered  they 
were  a  fraud,  and  that  they  had  obtained 
my  money  under  false  pretenses,  and  I 
had  witnesses  to  that  effect.  Your  rep¬ 
resentative  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and 
he  advised  me  to  write  you.  They  have 
my  money  and  contracts  now ;  I  have 
nothing.  C'ould  I  bring  suit  and  recover 
money?  c.  T.  G. 

New  York. 

Here  is  another  case  of  the  “service 
contract”  schemes,  sold  as  insurance, 
which  has  been  exposed  in  these  columns 
a  hundred  times  or  more.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy. to  try  to  secure  re¬ 
turn  of  any  money  parted  with  on  these 
nefarious  schemes.  The  only  remedy  is 
not  to  fall  for  such  frauds  when  pre¬ 
sented. 

A  continuance  until  July  2  was  granted 
in  the  case  of  David  R.  Paschall,  22,  of 
342  Norton  Street,  charged  with  fraudu¬ 
lently  using  the  mails,  when  lie  appeared 
for  a  hearing  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Bernard  E.  Lynch  yesterday. 
Paschall  was  arrested  on  complaint  of 
Tennessee  officials  but  will  be  given  a 
hearing  here  before  steps  are  taken  to  try 
him  in  the  Southern  State.  He  is  under 
bonds  of  $1,000.  Paschall  is*  accused  of 
engaging  in  a  mail  order  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  and  failing  to  make  good  on  orders. 
He  says  that  he  acted  legitimately  as  an 
agent  for  a  western  mail  order  house.  — 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Journal  Courier. 

Paschall  is  one  of  the  “gyps”  of  the 
baby  chick  business  whose  methods  have 
been  a  subject  of  comment  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  in  the  pa'st.  The  large  number  of 
individuals  and  firms  exposed  in  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  which  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  eventually  prosecutes  for  fraud  is 
quite  remarkable. 


Last  August  I  bought  a  Gearhart 
Knitter.  Family  changes  took  up  all  my 
time,  and  I  wrote  them  that  I  was  so 
glad  I  had  bought  my  knitter  from  them, 
as  they  advertise  to  refund,  and  now  I 
had  no  spare  time,  so  wished  to  return  my 
knitter.  I  had  not  as  much  as  opened 
my  practise  yarn.  They  immediately 


answered,  saying  they  did  not  sell  used 
machines,  so  they  would  have  no  use  for 
it.  I  then  got  busy  during  the  Winter 
months  and  learned  the  machine,  which 
I  found  very  difficult.  I  sent  in  two 
dozen  socks ;  1%  dozen  they  marked 
“O.  K.”  and  mailed  me  a  check  for  $3. 
It  should  have  been  $3.37  and  the  six 
pairs  that  they  counted  imperfect  I  have 
never  heard  of.  I  waited  five  weeks  for 
more  wool.  When  it  came  it  was  so 
moth-eaten  or  otherwise  damaged  it  was 
impossible  to  use  it.  Along  with  this 
wool  comes  word  that  I  should  learn  a 
new  sock,  as  they  would  not  need  any 
more  of  the  style  I  had  just  learned  to 
make.  In  their  advertisement  they  prom¬ 
ise  to  keep  one  in  wool.  I  am  enclosing 
a  piece  of  paper  and  would  you  not  think 
after  reading  it  that  with  the  $65  that 
you  were  buying  $25  worth  of  wool?  I 
have  learned  that  you  have  helped  on 
these  lines.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to^do?  They  now  make  out  that  this 
$25  worth  of  wool  was  just  for  me  to 
use  in  making  hose  for  the  company. 
It  is  the  biggest  fraud  I  ever  got  mixed 
up  in  and  want  my  $60  back.  I  did  not 
buy  the  stand,  so  my  knitter  stands  me 
$60.  MRS.  M.  z.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  report  speaks  for  itself. 
Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clear¬ 
field,  Pa.,  does  not  reply  to  appeal  in  be¬ 
half  of  farm  women  recently.  We  are 
unable  to  secure  refunds  for  the  victims 
of  the  knitting  machines  work-at-home 
schemes. 


Would  you  investigate  a  firm  known  as 

- - - - - - ,  New  York  City? 

Their  object  is  to  have  you  sign  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  overcoat  made-to-order  for 
$39,  paying  $1  per  week  for  39  weeks. 
You  are  also  entitled  to  their  weekly 
prizes,  which  depends  on  the  numbers 
published  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  stock  sales.  I-  am  constantly 
pestered  with  their  salesmen,  who  advo¬ 
cate  it  as  the  greatest  proposition  on  the 
market  for  the  money  value,  with  great 
chances  of  winning  these  so-called  big 
prizes.  I  myself  am  very  skeptical,  hav¬ 
ing  read  of  so  many  gyps  in  your  col¬ 
umns.  j.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  see  J.  H.  S.  is  skeptical 
about  this  “baiting  offer.”  The  concern 
in  question,  whose  name  is  unimportant, 
is  one  of  the  many  which  infest  Broad¬ 
way,  shoot  out  their  salesmen  with  their 
“poisonous  chatter”  and  the  seed  takes 
root  in  the  minds  of  credulous  people  who 
are  gamblers  by  instinct  and  always 
searching  for  the  articles  of  chance.  This 
is  ‘the  stock  in  trade  for  these  “gyp 
houses”  to  foist  inferior  merchandise 
upon  the  public  at  outrageous  prices.  We 
are  having  lately  an  epidemic  of  claims 
of  this  nature,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  bring  this  warning  before 
our  readers  again.  Remember  the  moss- 
covered  slogan  which  is  always  appro¬ 
priate,  “All  pastures  look  green  far 
away.”  Whatever  eomodity  you  wish  to 
purchase,  buy  it  from  reliable  houses, 
with  your  eyes  open,  and  don’t  sign 
orders  with  these  slick-tongued  traveling 
salesmen  from  the  pretty  pictures  in  the 
catalogs. 


This  morning  a  land  shark  came  and 
promised  me  $500  more  than  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  piece  of  property  but  wanted 
$10  for  advertising  purposes,  but  thanks 
to  the  constant  warning  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
he  went  his  way  without  my  ten  dollars. 

Maryland.  m.  n. 

'Cupidity  is  the  bait  used  by  all  fakers 
and  swindlers,  but  you  are  always  re¬ 
quired  to  put  up  the  ready  cash,  and  you 
always  lose  it. 

The  New  York  papers  report  that  Leo 
Pierce  was  arrested  and  held  in  $50,000 
bail  in  connection  with  his  “gift  lot” 
scheme  at  Howard  Beach,  on  Jamaica 
Bay.  Pierce’s  scheme  is  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  a  number  of  others  that  have 
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You  Can’t  Milk  a 

Fly-Pestered  Cow  Dry 

She  retains  the  last — the  richest. 

That’s  why  your  milk  always  tests  lower  in  butter- 
fat  during  fly-time. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

—has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

Pleasant  and  healthful  to  folks,  but  repelling  to 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Remember,  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  the  fly  chaser 
with  a  kick. 

It’s  the  odor  that  does  it. 

It  does  not  taint  the  milk,  gum  the  hair  nor  blister. 
It  is  most  economical  to  use.  A  single  gallon  will 
last  the  average  farmer  all  summer. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

tf  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump, 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse - 
flesh  all  summer  long ,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cento 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


IMPORTANT  SILO 

Announcement 


We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have 
sold  our  silo  manufacturing  business  to 
the  Manning  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rutland, 
Yt.,  effective  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  manufactured  silos  we *  have  in 
stock,  together  with  our  stock  of  all  sizes 
of  Whirlwind  Ensilage  Cutters  and  our 
Cypress  Round  Tanks  will  be  sold  (while 
they  last)  on  the  basis  of 

20%  to  30% 

PRICE  REDUCTION 

If  you  need  a  silo,  get  a  famous  Green 
Mountain  now,  at  a  big  saving.  If  you 
need  a  powerful,  light  running  ensilage 
cutter  now  is  the  time  to  act.  If  you  can 
use  a  round  tank  for  stock  watering  or 
milk  cooling,  get  our  low  closing-out 
price.  Write  for  information  and  reduced 
prices. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont 


Silo— ROSS— Ensilage  Cutter 

THE  famous  copper  content  ROSS 
METAL  SILO  galvanised  and  the 
old  reliable  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUT¬ 
TER  answer  every  requirement  of 
the  modern  business  farmer.  No  other 
cutter  has  ROSS  construction  feat¬ 
ures.  Six  si2es,  all  low  speed.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and 

Direct-to-you  proposition.  Buy  now- 
pay  later.  No  down  payments  required. 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  SILO  COMPANY 
Established  1850  55  Warden  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


been  exposed  in  The  R.  N,-Y.  from  time 
to  time.  His  victims  seem  to  be  mostly 
women  whom  he  notified  that  they  had 
won  a  lot.  On  this  bait  he  induced  wo¬ 
men  to  go  to  Howard  Beach  and  on  one 
pretext  or  another  sold  his  victims  a  lot 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  turned  out 
that  the  “lucky  gift”  property  was  mort¬ 
gaged  at  the  time  he  induced  women  to 
sign  contracts  for  'the  purchase  of  the 
lots. 


Sergeant  Short  :  “How  do  you  exe¬ 
cute  the  command  ‘Halt?’”  Private: 
“When  the  officer  says  ‘Halt’  you  bring 
the  foot  that’s  on  the  ground  to  the  side 
of  the  foot  that’s  in  the  air  and  remain 
motionless.” — Credit  Lost. 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 


Absolutely.  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

You  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
nponthe“Silver-Strand.”  It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  "Silver-Strand." 

“Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.v  Chicago,  Illinois 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Health  Notes 


Stovain  as  an  Anaesthetic 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  46  years  of 
age  has  had  a  rupture  for  25  years.  Sev¬ 
eral  doctors  have  advised  operation,  while 
under  the  influence  of  stovain,  and  others 
advised  ether.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  stovain  is  harmful  to  the  heart, 
or  is  in  any  way  injurious,  and  is  a  per¬ 
son  insensible  to  pain  while  under  sto¬ 
vain?  Is  the  effect  of  stovain  liable  to 
wear  off  while  being  operated  on?  What 
effect  has  ether  on  the  heart?  I  know 
of  several  men  who  have  been  operated 
on  while  under  stovain,  and  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  pain.  Why  are  some  doc¬ 
tors  opposed,  to  it?  How  is  stovain 
given  ?  j.  F.  s. 

Providence,  It.  I. 

Stovain  belongs  to  that  class  of  pain 
preventing  drugs  of  which  cocaine  is  a 
better  known  example.  It  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  which  are  used  to  produce  insensi¬ 
bility  to  pain  in  a  part  to  be  operated 
upon,  either  by  injecting  into  the  tissues 
or  into  the  space  about  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  spinal  column.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  renders  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
spinal  nerves  below  the  place  of  injec¬ 
tion  insensible  to  feeling  of  any  kind. 
The  effect  of  any  of  these  drugs  wears 
off,  of  course,,  just  as  the  numbness  from  a 
similar  injection  into  the  gums  by  the 
dentist  gradually  disappears,  but,  if 
properly  used,  the  anaesthetic  effect, 
lasts  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  All  of  the 
commonly  used  drugs  are  “safe,”  all 
have  an  element  of  danger.  Deaths  from 
the  use  of  all  anaesthetics  are  by  no 
means  unknown.  The  person  who  wishes 
to  escape  pain  from  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  must  assume  whatever  risk  there  is, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  risk  is 
slight.  Unless  there  is  some  special  rea¬ 
son  why  an  anaesthetic  should  not  be 
used,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  to  find  out  before  operation  whether 
there  is  such  a  reason,  no  one  need  to 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  sleep 
which  makes  daily  possible  the  saving  of 
lives  and  suffering  to  an  extent  which  we 
are  hardly  able  to  realize.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  safety  from  possible  danger,  stovain 
ranks  high  among  the  local  anaesthetics. 
Whether  or  not  that  should  be  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  ether,  is  a  matter  of  choice,  con¬ 
cerning  which  opinions  differ.  This  is 
not  strange,  it  means  simply  that  no  one 
anaesthetic  has  proven  itself  so  super¬ 
ior  to  all  others  as  to  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best.  All  have  their  place 
and  the  layman  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  expert  knowledge  as  to  which 
should  be  used  in  any  given  case.  The 
best  he  can  do  is  to  leave  it  to  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  whom  he  has  sufficient  confidence 
to  entrust  himself.  He  should  not  worry 
over  whether  one  anaesthetic  kills  by  de¬ 
pressing  the  heart  or  another  by  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  nerve  centers  controlling  respira¬ 
tion  ;  one  is  just  as  dead  after  one  acci¬ 
dent  as  after  the  other,  and,  if  there 
is  any  danger  either  occuring  during  an 
operation,  above  slight  and  unavoidable 
danger  spoken  of,  no  reputable  surgeon 
will  advise  incurring  it  unless  the  case 
is  one  of  absolute  necessity.  The  lives 
that  they,  in  a  measure,  take  into  their 
own  hands  or  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  it.  They  do  if  they  are 
worthy  members  of  their  profession,  and 
to  the  honor  of  that  profession,  it  may 
bo  said  that  the  vast  majority  of  surgeons 
are  worthy.  'It  is  impossible  that  the 
incompetent  and  the  charlatan  shall  be 
entirely  kept  out  of  any  calling,  but  no 
higher  type  of  men  exists  than  those  to 
whom  we  confidently  entrust  our  bodies 
when  nature  confesses  that  she  is  at  the 
end  of  her  resources  and  only  human  art 
can  ward  off  impending  death.  M.  B.  D. 


Dieting  for  Asthma 

Every  now  and  again  some  reader  in¬ 
quires  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  remedy  for 
asthma.  Each  time  I  feel  a  desire  to 
meet  the  sufferer,  and  compare  notes, 
and  explain  how  I,  myself,  was  a  sufferer. 
Then  studied  my  own  case,  and  am  now 
cured.  In  my  past  life  I  had  asthma  in 
the  big  city,  also  in  the  mountains,  and 
when  in  despair  I  moved  to  the  seashore. 
My  friends  simply  said  that  I  had  no 
sense.  Yet  down  here  near  the  seashore 
I  stumbled  upon  a  cure.  I  noticed  that 
my  attacks  of  asthma  always  came  on 
me  soon  after  I  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal, 
or  soon  after  I  had  eaten  something  in¬ 
digestible  or  which  did  not  agree  with  me. 
Consequently  I  began  to  diet  myself,  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  com¬ 
mon-sense.  I  cut  down  on  my  food,  es¬ 
pecially  meats  and  such  things  as  dis¬ 
agreed  with  me,  or  which  caused  belch¬ 
ing  or  flatulence,  I  cut  out  entirely. 
To  my  great  surprise,  after  about  three 
years  trial,  I  find  that  I  consume  only 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  food 
which  I  formerly  ate.  My  weight  keeps 
the  same  as  formerly  and  I  never  have 
the  slightest  symptom  of  my  old  enemy— 
the  asthma.  Sufferers  from  asthma  must 
have  courage,  and  should  not  be  afraid 
to  diet,  just  as  I  have  done,  and  have  no 
fear ;  they  won’t  die  of  starvation  very 
quickly,  and  in  the  end  they  will  find 
that  life  is  still  worth  living.  B.  C. 


Radio  Batteries  and  Their 
Care 

(Continued  from  Page  997) 
outside  noises  that  the  wires  in  and 
around  a  set  seem  to  pick  up. 

What  Make  of  Batteries  Shale  I 
Use? — Any  of  the  well-known  standard 
makes  of  storage  batteries  are  good,  and 
if  purchased  for  radio  use  alone  should 
be  of  as  great  an  “ampere-hour”  capacity 
as  you  can  afford.  The  B  batteries  are 
many  and  varied,  but  do  not  buy  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap,  for  usually  the 
cheap  B  batteries  end  up  in  being  too 
cheap,  in  that  they  do  not  last  very  long 
in  service.  Always  ask  for  fresh  bat¬ 
teries,  as  those  that  have  been  on  the 
dealer’s  shelves  very  long  have  had  much 
of  their  life  wasted  in  lying  idle. 

This  May  Be  Uninteresting  and 
Dry  Reading  but  you  cannot  get  any 
real  satisfaction  out  of  your  radio  until 
you  learn  the  different  kinds  of  batteries 
you  must  use  and  a  little  about  them. 
Let  the  one  most  mechanically  inclined, 
or  the  one  who  takes  the  most  interest  in 
radio,  spend  a  little  time  learning  these 
efew  things,  and  you  will  be  using  your 
set  when  others  cannot,  and  also  giving 
them  advice.  J.  h.  f. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
houseworker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  estate  manager  for  large 
stock  farm  located  in  the  best  part  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. ;  must  be  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  wide  experience,  must  have  lots  of 
ability  and  initiative  and  jbe  able  to  know  liow 
to  do  work  properly  and  to  get  it  done  and  keep 
the  place  clean  and  orderly;  must  know  how  to 
manage  a  gentleman’s  estate  so  that  the  owner 
can  live  there  'and  enjoy  it;  farm  is  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  of  every  description,  all 
new  board  fencing,  new  tenant  houses,  man¬ 
ager’s  house,  stables,  running  water  every  field, 
water  works,  electric  lights,  large  lawns,  foun¬ 
tain,  trout  ponds,  etc.;  write  immediately  stat¬ 
ing  fully  experiences,  also  enclosing  references; 
large  salary  and  position  permanent  for  right 
man;  excellent  opiwrtunity  for  competent  man 
to  improve  bis  present  position.  ADVERTISER 
7218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted,  light  work;  good,  permanent 
home.  Write  SHEA.  R.  F.  D.  30,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  or  phone  1371  Ring  3. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  In  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPS’.,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  cook  for  a  small 
boarding  house.  Address  R.  M.  SANFO'RD, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once  single  man  on  dairy  farm; 

Hollander  preferred;  must  be  experienced  dry- 
hand  milker  and  good  Worker;  wages  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  CLOVER- 
DALE  DAIRY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Jacob  H.  Schurmans. 


PAINTER  wanted,  permanent  position  in  small 
sanitarium  for  good  all  around  painter  who  is 
able  to  be  generally  useful.  ROSS  SANITAR¬ 
IUM,  Inc.,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  milk  and  care  for  a  herd  of 
20  cows;  teamsters  for  general  farm  work; 
send  full  particulars,  references  and  wages  first 
letter.  CONDOTTOWA  FARM,  Pitts  town,  N.  J. 


FARM  hand  to  milk  cows  and  care  for  horses; 

pay  $50  per  month  and  found.  Apply  to  J.  F. 
DOYLE,  Room  1815,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Milkers,  certified  dairy,  15  cows.  10- 
hour  day;  $05  month  and  board.  SHEFFIELD 
PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— -On  dairy  farm  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  single  man  of  good  character; 
must  be  good  milker,  able  to  operate  and  care 
for  trucks  and  tractor,  and  be  generally  useful; 
good  conditions;  wages  according  to  ability; 
write  fully.  ADVERTISER  7181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WE  WANT  two  women  (preferably)  who  like  to 
work  together  and  who  would  rather  be  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city;,  to  the  right  folks  we 
offer  the  best  of  pay  and  pleasant  employment 
in  a  friendly  family  of  courteous  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  if  you  don’t  like 
well-mannered  children  don’t  apply.  Write 
W.  H.  BEATTY,  120  West  32d  Street,  New 
York  City,  for  interview. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  farm  16 
miles  from  New  York  City;  the  wife  to  cook 
for  hired  help,  the  man  to  work  on  the  farm; 
good  wages  will  be  paid  to  a  good  couple; 
children  will  he  welcome.  ADVERTISER  7223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN — A  good  position  open  for 
working  foreman:  farm  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. ;  state  age,  family,  full  references;  must 
hoard  two  or  three  hands  during  Summer:  ex¬ 
perience  in  driving  car  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man  to  work  in  milk  house 
and  help  on  small  retail  milk  route.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  DAIRY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'White  couple  for  household  of  two 
adults;  man  to  act  as  butler  and  houseman 
and  to  help  in  yard;  woman  must  be  good  cook 
and  will  do  upstairs  work;  two  rooms  and  hath; 
want  permanent  arrangement;  references  re¬ 
quired.  MRS.  ARTHUR  M.  GREENE,  Jr., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — August  1,  working  foreman  for  dairy 
farm,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.;  reply  stating 
age,  size  of  family,  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  foreman  for  an  estate  on 
Long  Island  capable  and  energetic;  write  giv¬ 
ing  details  to  LOCK  BOX  158,  Roslyn,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FARM  hand  for  general  farm  and  orchard  work, 
no  dairy;  state  experience  and  wages.  BOX 
12,  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  do  light 
work  in  exchange  for  board;  hoy  or  girl  could 
attend  high  school.  ADVERTISER  7212,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  with  thorough  farm  experience 
for  work  in  certified  milk  barn;  must  he  good 
dry-hand  milkers;  address  stating  wages  de¬ 
sired.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  1456, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  American  born, 
with  thorough  farm  experience;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker,  handy  with  team,  capable  of 
operating  automobile  in  city  traffic  and  able  to 
deal  with  public  in  employer’s  interest;  a  good 
common  school  education,  enthusiasm  for  work 
and  absolute  honesty  required;  position  one  of 
responsibility  and  trust  with  possibility  of  ad¬ 
vancement;  salary  according  to  requirements. 
Wi-ite  for  further  particulars.  A.  L.  CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN,  P.  O.  Box  1456,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GARDENER,  useful  man  on  Jersey  coast,  few 
chickens;  one  cow,  good  room  and  board; 
state  age,  experience  and  give  references;  wages 
$65.  ADVERTISER  7219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  p'ain  cook  with  lady  alone  on  Jersey 
coast,  other  help  kept;  must  he  clean,  neat 
anri  good  tempered;  state  age  and  experience; 
best  references  required;  wages  $70.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER— Farmer  to  run  small  farm  and 
attend  to  flower  and  vegetable  garden  at  own¬ 
er’s  residence  in  Southeastern  Vermont;  attrac¬ 
tive  unfurnished  cottage  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  with  right  man  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  as  florist  might  gradually  establish  green¬ 
house  and  truck  garden  for  commercial  purposes; 
give  full  particulars  and  wage's  expected.  ROOM 
3901,  No.  233  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED' — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  hoard;  good  living  conditions.  Ad¬ 
dress  OLD  FORGE  FARM,  Box  155,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $65  per 
month  and  hoard.  Address  BOX  138,  York, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  showman  to  show  our 
herd;  'position  open  at  once.  Address  OLD 
FORGE  FARM,  Box  155,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  superintendent  available  August  15;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming,  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  accounting;  prefer  management  com¬ 
mercial  farm  in  good  farming  region;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  JAMES  R.  CLINE,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  in  country  or  city;  per¬ 
manent  only;  wife  good  plain  cook  or  house¬ 
work;  no  laundry;  man,  gardener,  poultry  or 
handy  man;  no  cows;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  for  estate, 
country  or  city  home;  wife  will  assist  or 
board  help;  no  laundry  or  cows;  permanent; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7196,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  skilled,  life  experience, 
practical,  scientific  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  developed  several  famous  money¬ 
making  herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding 
for  production  and  reproduction;  profitable  re¬ 
sults  had;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER 
7201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  first-class  herdsman,  A-l  references, 
open  for  position  August  15;  experienced  in 
A.  R.  O.  work,  certified  milk  production,  good 
calf  raiser,  doing  veterinary  work;  prefer  es¬ 
tate;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  raised,  ambitious,  single,  young  man 
wants  work  on  farm;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  and  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  good  mechanic;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  American  couple;  chauffeur,  care¬ 
taker;  waitress,  cook,  chamber;  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  care  of  hens,  garden,  cows:  wages 
$125-$150  month  and  maintenance;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  GARRETH  BRUINSMA,  East  Pond 
St.,  Coehituate,  Mass. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  willing  to  board  help;  finest  references. 
ADVERTISER  7207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OOOK  for  help,  farm  or  estate;  white  only; 

American,  age  48,  reference  A-l.  F.  MITCH¬ 
ELL,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  job  by  woman  with 
child  school  age.  ADVERTISER  7213,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  seek  position,  wife  trained  nurse; 

man,  farmer,  chauffeur  or  gardener:  would 
consider  convalescing  or  private  sanitarium. 
ADVERTISER  7221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  206  acres,  50  timber;  purebred  Holsteins, 
Lakenvelders;  complete  farm  equipment.  C. 
M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


LARGE,  sightly,  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,500. 
Write  MRS.  HERBERT  FROST,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  II. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  small  farm  my  255  acres, 
22-cow  dairy  and  equipment;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  K.  G.  HALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  camp,  warm  baths,  low  rates.  MRS. 
EDITH  EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Va. 


FOR  SALE- — 40-acre  poultry  farm  at  Oxford, 
N.  J. ;  coops  for  1,200  hens,  40-Xt.  brooder 
house,  garage;  600  leghorns  go  with  pldce; 
running  spring  water  in  coops  and  dwelling; 
seven  rooms,  all  improvements;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries,  crops  growing;  bargain  at  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  County  hill  farm,  110  acres,  suit- 

'PTQffin  shee,p  and  chickens.  ADVEK- 

1ISBR  1 200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WinN^nm  1°.  re"t  rooms  or  buy  small  house 
i  New  York  or  Connecticut;  low 

Yorker  ADV  ER'NSER  7202,  care  Rural  New- 

FOR  SALE — Western  New  York  dairy  farm,  136 

acres,  for  small  payment  down  and  can  of 
a  (*ay;  *or  Particulars  write  ADVEItTISElt 
<20o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Small  farm,  commuting  distance 
New  York  City,  mostly  wooded;  must  have  all 
jear  round  house  with  modern  conveniences- 
vrln*3*,  particulars  with  best  terms  to  G  p 
change,  465  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  35  acres,  on  State 
wad,  overlooking  Black  River;  16  acres  level 
tillage,  balance  pasture  and  wood;  good  build- 
i.  runniI)g  water;  near  store,  postoffice 
churches  and  school;  for  particulars  write  own- 
er.  A.  D.  PRICE,  Box  64,  Perkinsville,  Vt 

™>SON  Valley  truck,  stock  and  fruit  farm; 
1o“®°  aci'e.s:  .V’  "uI('s  from  Albany;  consider  vil- 
rn-iavT?  l  il  'Pr°Perty  in  exchange,  ADVER- 
llSER  1 208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

757Am?E  FARM-  8-room  house,  barn,  other 
buildings,  orchard,  etc.;  near  Stroudsburg, 

’  t-tTsT  cash  'U.000.  G.  SOH  RANK, 

Highland  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANT  sell  40-cow  Pennsylvania  farm;  idea-1 

Summer  home;  two  dwellings;  trade  for  small 

un’Rm'il'irn  !irne’  City  property  or  business. 
ADV  BRUISER  <209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED —  Six  to  10  acres,  vicinity  of 

„  ;Vru;.  York,  near  State  road  and  water,  with 
g  oo<l  l>  iiildi  n  g  s ;  give  full  particulars.  OHAS 
A.  MYRON,  1662  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  J!rL^REA4^  -Extra  good  farm,  good  buildings: 

260  acres,  over  100  tons  of  hay,  all  crops  45 
extra  good  Fall  cows,  4  good  horses;  all  farming 
implements,  household  furniture  for  $12  700- 
good  milk  market.  LEE  OOE,  Norwich,  N.  y! 

FOR  S'ALE-^-Poultry  farm  on  State  road,  fullv 

equipped;  fine  location;  possession  immediafe- 
Yorker^^  ERTISF2R  7214,  cure  Rural  New- 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  1)4  miles  Lakewood- 

1<>  acres;  capacity  1,500  layers.  2,500  chicks’ 
incubation  2,400;  stocked;  beautiful  home,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  garage.  SAM  FRANKMAN, 
R.  I).  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  farm,  large  house, 
fruit,  etc.;  in  good  location;  price  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  7215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  specializing  in  poul¬ 
try;  team,  cow,  tools,  electricity;  growing 
crops,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay;  everything 
but  furniture  included,  $6,800.  ADVERTISER 
(216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SA EE — Country  home,  13  acres,  bungalow 
7  rooms,  barn  60x40,  hen  house  75x16,  orchard: 
electric,  steam,  hath,  town  water  system*  stock 
tools  and  hay;  near  junior  high  school  and  main 
highway  Boston-New  York  route;  send  for 
photos;  $7,500;  owner,  ROMEO  IT.  R.  DEMERS 
Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  -D-air.v  farm,  125  acres  and  retail 
milk  route,  Ulster  County,  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  and  station;  five  minutes  walk  to  school 
and  church;  85  acres  tillable,  rest  woodland  and 
pasture;  22  good  cows,  4  horses,  chickens  young 
stock;  assortment  of  fruit  trees;  all  new  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery;  good  proposition  for  right 
party;  price  $11,000,  'one-half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FERTILE  village  farm,  about  7  acres,  small 
house;  horse,  cows,  chickens,  tools-  com¬ 
mute  18  minutes;  easy  terms.  LIVESEY  258 
Moonachie  Ave.,  Moottacbie,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes:  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STAiNI  EY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  T 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Western  Electric  power  and  light 
plant;  good  condition;  large  batteries 
FBATHBRLANID1  FARM,  Rt.  1,  Norristown,  Pa! 


WANTED — Mammoth  blue  hen  incubator;  state 
Size,  age  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickcs- 
burg,  Pa. 


BEES  for  profit;  circular  free.  VAN’S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Hall  Mammoth  incubators  or  sec¬ 
tions  to  same.  HILLSDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adlrondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HAVING  sold  my  farm  and  have  no  use  for  the 
following  farming  tools  will  sell  them  cheap 
to  close  them  out:  two-horse  harness,  cultivator, 
plows,  harrow,  potato  digger,  disk  biller,  2)4 
horse  gasoline  engine,  milking  machine,  Porta 
power,  hay  tedder,  grain  hinder,  truck  wagon, 
land  roller.  Address  ORiANT  S.  WOLLAP.E'R, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  hoarders  wanted  on  farm;  electric 
lights,  hath,  plenty  of  shade.  MABLE 
HARDY,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


DUNNING  AIND  BOSOHERT  cider  press. 
MARYBROOK  OROHARDS,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  hoard  and  care  for  one  or  two 
elderly  or  semi-invalid  ladies  (Protestants), 
in  nice  country  home  in  Catskills:  permanent; 
no  “T.  B.”  patients.  ADVERTISER  7211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm  near  sea¬ 
shore,  yearly  also,  information.  DEAN  FARM. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  84,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


Get  A  Demonstration 
During  Display  Week 

There’s  a  profitable  place  for  a  Ford  truck  on 
every  farm.  A  demonstration  will  show  you 
how  your  marketing  and  farm  hauling  can  be 
done  to  greater  advantage  with  a  Ford  truck. 

Ford  new  body  types  are  now  available  for  every 
hauling  requirement  —  for  transportation  of  live 
stock,  grain,  gravel,  or  to  get  produce  to  market 

Every  Ford  truck  is  a  Ford  throughout,  with  all 
that  the  statement  implies  of  sturdy,  economical 
usefulness  and  dependability. 

The  combination  of  the  Ford  truck  for  hauling 
and  the  Fordson  tractor  in  the  field  allow  you 
to  take  full  advantage  of  weather  and  market 
conditions. 


'ij/Om/iwn/u 

Detroit,  Michigan  ^ 


Truck  Chassis . $365 

Open  Cab  65 

Closed  Cab  . .  85 

Runabout— 'Pick-up  Body  .  366 

(with  starter  and  demountable  rims] 

Express  Body— 'Closed  Cab  505 

Express  Body  .....  515 

[Canopy  Top— Open  Cab] 

Stake  Body-Closed  Cab  .  515 

Express  Body  .....  56O 


[Side  Screens— Closed  Cab] 

Fordson  Tractor  ....  495 

[Fenders  $)$  Extra] 


A  load  of  hogs  taken  twelve  miles  to 
market  by  old  methods  shrunk  fifty 
pounds  in  weight  and  the  journey 
took  an  entire  day. 

With  the  Ford  truck  the  round  trip 
was  completed  in  a  few  hours,  the  hogs 
marketed  with  negligible  shrinkage. 

At  $12.00 per  hundredweight  the  added 
profit  for  hogs  on  this  trip  was  $6.00, 
and  at  a  minimum  of  $1.00  per  hour  for 
his  time,  the  farmer  saved  at  least  $5.00. 

It  doesn’t  take  many  trips  at  $11.00 
ext  ret  profit  per  trip  to  pay  for  a  Ford 
truck. 

“Ford  Trucks  make  good 
markets  available*” 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


FORD  TRUCK  DISPLAY  WEEK  JULY  13-18  INCLUSIVE 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  18,  1925 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post  Ajfr  JQ'.f; 

Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  '»oou 


The  “Cover  Crop;”  What  and  How  About  It 


Part  I 


Will  you  give  me  a  little  information  about  “cover 
crops?”  What  is  the  idea  about  them?  In  my  rota¬ 
tion  wheat  follows  corn?  What  can  I  seed  at  the  last 
working  of  the  corn  that  will  make  growth  enough  to 
turn  under  for  wheat?  j.  B.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 


UCKWHEAT  AND  COW  PEAS.  — 
Wheat  after  corn  is  not  the  best  ro¬ 
tation,  unless  you  seed  the  wheat  in 
the  standing  corn  or  carry  the  stalks 
out  before  seeding.  We  assume  in 
answering  the  question  that  the  corn 


is  to  he  cut,  the  stalks  taken  out  of  the  field  and  the 
cover  crop,  if  any,  plowed  or  disked  under  before 
wheat  seeding.  In  such  case  we  should  seed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  buckwheat  and  southern  cow  peas  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  These  crops  will  make 
a  quick  growth— probably  as  large  a  growth  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  use  at  that  time — and  will  add  con¬ 
siderable  humus  to  the  soil.  If  there  is  any  fear  of 
mixing  the  buckwheat  with  the  wheat,  Ilubam  clover 
might  be  used  with  the  cow  peas.  Soy  beans  are 
sometimes  advised  for  such  seeding,  but  we  think 
the  cow  peas  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

REASONS  FOR  COVER  CROP.— As  for  “the 
idea”  of  a  cover  crop,  there  are  several  sound  rea¬ 


sons  for  it.  Most  of  our  soils  are  quite  lacking  in 
humus  or  organic  matter.  They  may  have  a  fair 
supply  of  fertility,  including  lime,  but  they  cannot 
do  their  best  unless  organic  matter  can  decay  in 
them.  It  is  never  possible  on  any  ordinary  farm  to 
obtain  enough  of  stable  manure  to  supply  all  the 
organic  matter  needed.  Therefore  we  must  supply 
it  in  the  form  of  green  manure — that  is,  living  crops 
plowed  under.  Another  reason  for  the  cover  crop 
is  that  corn  leaves  much  available  plant  food  in 
the  soil.  Most  farmers  usually  put  a  good  share  of 
the  farm  manure  on  the  corn  crop,  so  that  the  soil 
is  quite  well  filled  with  organic  matter.  This  or¬ 
ganic  matter  decays  most  rapidly  in  the  hot,  humid 
weather  of  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  so  that 
usually,  when  the  corn  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  cut, 
the  soil  is  well  filled  with  nitrates,  which  mean  the 
available  forms  of  nitrogen— manufactured  from  the 
organic  matter.  These  nitrates  represent  the  most 
valuable  part  of  all  plant  food.  They  are  very 
soluble,  and  will  be  quickly  leached  away  unless 
there  are  living  plants  growing  in  the  soil  with 
roots  working  out  everywhere  to  catch  these  nitrates 
and  hold  them.  The  cover  crop  therefore  is  some¬ 


thing  like  a  plant  policeman  whose  business  it  is  to 
arrest  these  nitrates  and  hold  them  in  stem,  root  or 
leaf  until  they  are  needed  for  other  crops.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  from  bare  soil  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  there  was  an  annual  loss  of  37  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  water.  Most  of  this  loss  occurred 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  when  the  ground  was  bare. 
Had  there  been  a  cover  crop  of  living  plants  on  that 
soil  through  Fall  and  Winter  practically  all  that  loss 
would  be  saved. 

VALUE  OF  RYE.. — Sometimes  we  use  rye  as  a 
cover  crop.  During  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  it 
seems  to  make  but  little  growth  above  ground.  But 
dig  down  into  the  soil  and  you  will  find  it  completely 
filled  with  the  little  roots  which  the  rye  has  sent 
out.  It  is  reaching  everywhere  for  these  escaping 
nitrates— and  finding  them,  too.  And  this  brings 
out  another  way  in  which  the  cover  crop  helps.  On 
hilly  or  rolling  ground  it  prevents  washing  or  leach¬ 
ing.  We  have  all  seen  gullies  on  hillsides  where 
the  water  washes  down  and  digs  out  a  more  or  less 
deep  channel.  If  we  scatter  grass  seed  over  this 
gully  and  get  a  good  stand  we  shall  prevent  this 
trouble,  for  moderate  quantities  of  water  will  run 
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over  the  grass  and  not  dig  into  the  soil.  In  like 
manner  a  good  cover  crop  will  hold  the  land  during 
the  Fall  rains,  and  prevent  much  loss.  Again,  a 
cover  crop  like  rye  is  useful  on  wet  soil  by  making 
it  easier  to  work  in  the  Spring..  Rye  makes  a  very 
rapid  growth  and  in  doing  it  sucks  great  quantities 
ol  water  out  of  the  soil.  This  dries  out  the  land 
so  that  land  covered  with  a  rye  crop  can  be  worked 
a  week  earlier  than  similar  land  left  bare.  These 
and  other  reasons  form  “the  idea"  of  cover  cropping. 

NITROGEN  GATHERERS. — Another  point  which 
we  must  not  forget  is  that  the  legumes,  or  pod-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  like  clover,  Alfalfa,  beans  and  peas,  have 
the  power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing 
it  in^heir  stems  and  roots.  So  that  when  we  plow 
one  of  these  legume  crops  into  the  soil  Ave  add  some 
pitrogen,  the  same  as  when  we  use  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  That  is  AA-liy,  whenever  possible,  one  of  these 
legumes  like  cloyer,  vetch  or  peas  is  added  to  other 
crops,  like  rye,  to  give  some  nitrogen  along  with 
the  bulk  of  the  other  plants. 

SEEDING  IN  CORN. — In  most  crops  seeded  in 
the  corn,  rye  is  used  as  the  base— that  is  AVhen  the 
cover  crop  is  to  be  imi  on  the  land  until  Spring. 
Rye  is  one  of  the  toughest  of  crops,  and  will  stand 
the  rather  rough  seeding  in  the  corn.  It  makes  a 
quick  growth  and  is  seldom  killed  out  through  the 
Winter.  Some  variety  of  clover,  like  Alsike  or 
Crimson,  will  go  well  with  the  rye.  In  the  particu¬ 
lar  case  which  the  above  question  involves  rye  would 
not  answer  for  several  reasons.  Only  about  two 
months’  growth  will  be  allowed  for  the  cover  crop 
if  wheat  is  to  follow  corn.  Rye  would  not  grow 
fast  enough  to  give  much  bulk  in  that  time,  and  the 
seeded  rye  would  come  up  and  mix  Avith  the  Avheat. 
We  suggest  coav  peas,  because  that  plant  groAvs  as 
fast  as  anything  we  know  during  the  hot  days  of  late 
Summer.  It  is  a  legume,  and  Avill  add  some  nitro¬ 
gen.  Buckwheat  is  also  a  rapid  grower.  In  some 
cases  turnips  or  Dwarf  Essex  rape  may  be  seeded 
with  the  cow  peas,  and  they  will  save  considerable 
potash.  As  to  that  our  common  ragAveed,  if  it  could 
be  plowed  under  before  going  to  seed,  would  make 
a  good  cover  crop,  for  it  is  what  may  be  called  a 
potash  plant — having  the  power  to  utilize  potash 
freely.  Next  week  Ave  shall  tell  how  to  use  the  cover 
crop. 


The  Strawberry  Patch — What  to  Do 
With  It 

In  the  Spring  of  1924  Ave  planted  about  20  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  ‘  This  Spring  we  have  had  a  drought 
but  have  picked  over  20  boxes  of  berries  from  the  little 
patch.  It  seems  worth  while  to  set  out  a  few  more 
plants.  What  shall  we  do  next?  The  ground  is  very 
hard ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dig  it  until  there  is 
rain.  The  rows  are  noAV  rather  irregular;  originally 
they  were  about  IS  in.  apart.  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  old  plants,  and  AVhen  can  we  set  out  new  ones? 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  stable  manure,  perhaps  impossible 
except  in  Spring.  A.  E.  r. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

1G  BERRIES. — It  is  certainly  possible  for  al¬ 
most  anyone  who  has  a  small  piece  .of  land  to 
obtain  a  fair  supply  of ■  strawberries  if  they  will 
handle  the  plants  fairly.  Just  a  few  plants  can  be 
made  to  produce  abundantly.  We  have  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  in  New  England  Avho  asks  about 
producing  big  berries.  A  customer  came  to  him  and 
wanted  a  few  quarts  of  extra  large  berries  for  a 
special  purpose.  This  man  AA’ent  over  a  dozen  quarts 
as  they  came  from  the  patch  and  picked  three  quarts 
of  what  he  calls  bouncers.  The  Avoman  was  willing 
to  pay  35c  a  box  for  these  large  berries.  When 
asked  what  she  did  with  them,  she  said  they  Avere 
made  into  confectionery.  These  big  berries  Avere 
dipped  in  a  hot  flavored  sugar  syrup  until  they  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  thick  coating  of  it.  This  preserves  the 
berry  perfectly  and  made  a  remarkably  fine  candy, 
and  she  Avanted  more.  On  figuring  things  a  little, 
this  man  found  that  he  got  nearly  as  much  from 
three  boxes  of  these  big  beiTies  as  he  did  for  a 
dozen  boxes  of  ordinary  size.  In  order  to  obtain 
these  big  fellows,  both  variety  and  culture  must  be 
considered.  Such  varieties  as  Marshall,  Big  Joe  or 
Gandy  are  capable  of  producing  the  fruit,  but  they 
must  have  a  strong  soil,  plenty  of  moisture  and  a 
most  thorough  culture  in  order  to  do  their  duty.  It 
is  better  to  plant  these  varieties  in  hills  and  permit 
only  tAVO  or  three  runners  to  form,  giving  thorough 
culture  and  keeping  the  ground  perfectly  clean. 

PREPARING  FOR  NEXT  YEAR.  —  There  are 
many  people  like  the  person  who  asks  the  above 
question,  Avho,  having  produced  a  nice  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  this  year,  say  “What  shall  AATe  do  next?’’  There 
are  dozens  of  plans  for  handling  a  berry  patch.  Our  , 
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own  plan  Avould  be  much  as  follows:  Immediately 
after  fruiting,  use  a  sharp  scythe  or  sickle  to  cut 
off  the  tops  of  these  plants.  That  means  cutting  off 
the  stem  and  leaf  close  doAvn  to  the  ground.  It 
Avould  be  better  to  rake  off  these  cuttings  after  they 
dried  and  burn  them.  On  a  large  field  Ave  should 
cut  the  vines  in  this  way.  Wait  until  they  Avere 
fully  dried,  then  start  a  fire  at  one  end  and  run  it 
quickly  over  the  patch.  The  object  is  to  destroy  the 
old  foliage  and  thus  kill  many  insects  and  disease 
germs.  Another  object  is  to  stimulate  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  growth  of  stem  and  leaf.  We  think 
this  brings  a  stronger  plant  for  next  season.  As 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  AA’ork  this  hard  ground,  AATe 
should  take  a  spade  or  hoe  and  thoroughly  work 
out  the  soil  along  these  toavs.  We  should  cut  out 
the  surplus  plants  at  the  side  of  the  rows,  so  as  to 
straighten  these  rows,  and  then  Avhith  a  sharp  hoe 
work  around  each  of  the  parent  -plants  so  as  to 
give  them  full  culture.  The  object  should  be  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  season  to  permit  four  or  five  run¬ 
ners  to  grow  from  each  parent  plant.  Space  them 
around  this  plant  and  drop  a  little  stone  or  clod 
of  earth  on  each  runner  so  as  to  keep  it^in  places 
Keep  down  the  Aveeds  and  nip  or  tear  off  all  other 
runners  that  attempt  to  start,  confining  the  bed 
tor  next  year  to  the  parent  plant  and  four  or  five 
selected  runners  placed  around.  Keep  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  roAVs  thoroughly  Avorked  up  if  possible. 
Jf  the  ground  is  too  dryT,  it  will  pay  to  carry  AA'ater 
for  such  a  small  patch  and  pour  it  along  the  roAvs 
around  these  plants.  The  strawberry  must  liaA'e 
water  freely  in  order  to  develop.  A  small  quantity 
of  fertilizer  scattered  along  the  i*oavs  and  well 
AA’orked  in  will  pay. 

d  IIE  NEW  BED. — In  regard  to  starting  a  neAv 
bed,  you  can  wait  until  next  Spring,  and  thus  dig 
up  some  of  the  runner  plants  for  such  planting,  or 
you  can  use  what  are  known  as  potted  plants  and 
these  can  be  planted  in  August.  A  potted  plant  is  a 
runner  placed  in  good  soil  so  as  to  be  under  full 
control,  and  given  an  extra  chance  to  produce  a  heavy 
growth.  Briefly  stated,  the  potted  plant  may  be 
prepared  about  as  follows:  The  experts  use  small 
clay  pots,  but  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fair  results 
A\'ith  dirt  bands,  paper  pots  or  paper  drinking  cups 
which  are  used  in  public  places.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  fill  the  pot  or  band  Avith  strong  soil.  We 
have  used  a  mixture  of  loam  and  fine  manure  to 
good  advantage.  The  pot  filled  Avith  this  good  soil 
is  placed  in  the  ground  close  to  the  parent  plant. 

A  hole  dug  with  a  troAvel  will  contain  the  pot.  The 
runner  is  then  placed  over  this  pot,  the  little  bud 
or  head  is  placed  in  the  soil,  and  a  small  stone  or 
clod  of  earth  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  runner  so  as 
to  hold  it  in  place.  When  handling  this  in  a  small 
aa  ay,  it  is  Avell  to  water  both  parent  plants  and  the 
runner,  so  that  the  soil  will  not  dry  out  completely. 
Thus  handled  and  encouraged,  the  runner  plant  will 
put  its  roots  down  into  the  good  soil  and  make  a 
fine  groAA'th.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  depending 
largely  on  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  pot 
or  dirt  band  Avill  be  completely  filled  Avith  these 
roots.  Then  if  the  soil  is  in  fair  condition,  these 
roots  are  taken  gently  out  of  the  pot  and  the  plant 
is  carried  to  the  peAv  bed  and  planted  there;  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  ground  a  little  deeper  than  it  stood 
in  the  pot.  If  there  is  water  enough  and  the  soil  is 
right,  this  potted  plant  AA’ill  make  a  large  growth 
before  frost.  The  following  Spring  it  will  give  a 
small  crop  of  large-size  fruit.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  potted  plant  of  this  sort  will  give  a  full  crop  the 
next  year.  It  Avill  not  do  so,  but  perhaps  one  spray 
of  fruit  will  ripen.  Then  if  given  good  care  the 
folloAving  season  this  potted  plant  Avill  give  a  full 
crop  of  excellent  fruit.  It  is,  of  course,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  these  potted  plants  started  properly  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  In  Avet  seasons  some  grow¬ 
ers  have  great  success  without  using  the  pots  at  all. 
They  enrich  the  soil  around  the  parent  plant,  place  a 
runner  where  they  Avant  it  and  Avhen  it  has  made 
a  fair  growth  dig  up  the  plant,  leaving  as  much  dirt 
as  possible  around  the  root  and  transplant  it  as 
desired. 


A  Discussion  of  Small  Tractors 

ANY  company  or  firm  that  can  put  a  machine  on 
the  market  with  a  low  cost  price,  and  that  can 
furnish  repair  parts  very  quickly,  is  always  sure  of 
a  big  demand  for  its  sale.  We  will  take  the  Fordson 
tractor  for  an  example.  I  have  used  about  half  a 
dozen  of  them  on  different  farms  during  the  last 
tAvo  years.  Most  of  the  machines  were  from  two  to 
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five  years  old.  They  were  used  on  all  kinds  of  land. 
When  I  Avas  using  a  new  machine  on  nice  level  land, 
free  from  mudholes  and  stone,  the  amount  of  work 
done  Avas  almost  unlimited,  but  Avhen  I  Avas  using 
a  machine  two  to  three  years  old,  which  had  never 
had  any  care,  lots  of  trouble  ‘was  had.  They  always 
break  down  Avhen  you  are  using  them  the  hardest. 
As  I  do  all  of  my .  oAvn  repair  AArork,  no  large  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  are  made,  but  the  time  lost  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  broken  parts  and  ability  to  get  new 
ones.  By  all  means  if  you  can,  use  them  three  or 
four  years,  and  then  trade  for  a  new  one,  as  it 
saves  lots  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  end. ..  A  wheel 
tractor  is  not  much  of  a  success  on  hilly,  sandy  or 
aa  et  ground.  An  inexperienced  man  can  very  soon 
spoil  a  good  machine  if  it  is  used  under  hard  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Even  then  it  will  only  pull  about 
one-half  of  a  load  AA'ithout  a  terrible  strain  upon  it. 

The  small  light  tractor  is  a  success,  “if’  you  have 
some  mechanical  knowledge  about  it ;  if  you5-  will 
take  care  of  it  (that  means  overhauling  at  least  once 
a  J  eai )  ,  if  you  will  use  it  for  what  it  was  made, 
and  not  o\rer-pull  it  to  the  breaking  point,  and 
usually  if  you  will  let  only  one  man  run  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  1807  the  Clermont  took  24  hours  to  go 
from  NeAv  York  to  Albany.  A  feAv  days  ago  a  speed 
boat  made  the  trip  in  tAvo  hours  and  40  minutes. 
The  tAA'entieth  century  is  an  “age  of  speed.”  A 
light  ti actor  has  speed  under  good  Avorking  condi¬ 
tions.  It  should  easily  do  as  much  as  tAvo  good 
teams  of  horses. 

You  may  throw  the  team  a  little  grain  and  hay 
three  times  a  day,  turn  them  out  for  the  night  and 
still  do  a  lot  of  Avork  Avith  them,  but  the  small  light 
tractor  needs  a  good  driver  and  a  little  care.  It 
is  here  to  stay  on  all  up-to-date  American  farms. 

New  York.  geokge  ir.  poavlesland. 


Leaving  the  Grass  Uncut 

In  the  Spring  of  1924  I  had  my  apple  orchard  seeded 
to  clover,  rlnnothy  and  oats.  1  had  the  oats  cut  Now 
the  clover  is  ready  to  cut.  I  cannot  sell  it,  and  I  can- 
n,°.t  cu*-  h.  1  am  thinking  of  just  letting  it  stand.  Will 
tins  affect  the  trees  and  the  ground?  r  » 

New  York. 

TT  Avould  be  better  to  have  this  grass  cut  and  let 
A  the  cutting  lie  on  the  ground  to  decay.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  the  grass  can  stand  and  mat  down 
on  the  ground  of  its  OAvn  accord.  This  Avill  be  a 
firm  and  thick  mulch  or  coating  over  the  orchard. 
Ihe  grass  will  slowly  decay,  and  thus  give  its  plant 
food  to  the  trees,  although  it  Avill,  in  a  dry  time,  rob 
the  trees  of  considerable  moisture,  far  greater  than 
if  the  grass  could  he  cut  and  left  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  dead  grass  will  give  a 
mulch  to  the  soil,  and  protect  it  from  washing,  and 
also  to  a  large  extent  prevent  evaporation  after 
the  grass  dies  and  dries  up;  on  the  other  hand  there 
would  be  great  danger  from  fire  if  the  grass  is  left 
in  this  Avay. .  In  a  dry  time  this  thick  mass  of  dry 
grass  will  burn  fiercely  if  fire  ever  gets  into  it.  That 
is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  and  draAvbacks  that  go 
AA'ith  Avliat  is  knoAvn  as  the  mulch  system  of  han¬ 
dling  an  orchard.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  a 
fire  that  once  starts  in  an  orchard  of  this  sort.  An¬ 
other  menace  from  such  an  orchard  would  be  the 
fact  that  this  thick  mat  of  grass  will  attract  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mice.  They  will  nest  and  breed  in  it,  and 
during  a  hard  Winter  they  Avill  do  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  the  trees.  It  is  not  a  good  Avay  to  handle  the 
grass  in  an  orchard.  It  would  he  better  to  have  the 
grass  cut  AA’ith  a  moAver  and  left  on  the  ground,  or 
turn  in  a  flock  of  sheep  to  eat  the  grass  down.  If, 
hoAvever,  these  things  are  impossible,  the  grass  can 
be  left  to  decay,  and  the  above  statement  is  a  fair 
one  regarding  its  benefit  or  disadvantage. 


Fall  Sowing  of  Lettuce  and  Cabbage 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  when  to  sow  lettuce 
and-  cabbage  seed  for  Spring  head  lettuce,  and  early 
cabbage,  and  the  care  of  plants  during  Winter?  I  have 
Big  Boston  lettuce  and  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  cabbage.  f  xt.  j.  r. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

OR  cabbage  plants  to  Winter  over,  the  seed 
should  be  soavu  about  September  1  to  10.  When 
large  enough  transplant  in  cold  frame,  setting  plants 
deep,  up  to  the  first  leaves.  As  soon  as  hard  frost 
come  protect  at  night  with  sash  and  strip  off  in  the 
daytime.  When  freezing  Aveather  come  let  sash 
remain  on. 

Lettuce  seed  should  be  soAvn  the  last  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Broadcast  in  cold  frame,  cover  Avith  sash 
and  air  the  beds  on  warm  sunny  days.  w.  p. 
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Abating  a  Garbage  Nuisance 

A  piggery  of  200  pigs  close  by  has  proved  very 
obnoxious  in  its  handling  of  the  garbage  fed.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  taken  legal  action  and  has  been  given  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  the  premises,  supervise  and  suggest 
means  to  eradicate  odors.  The  owner  of  the  farm  is 
willing  to  co-operate. 

It  is  planned  to  do  the  feeding  on  a  concrete  slab. 
Whatever  remains,  together  with  pig  manure,  will  be 
piled  in  a  sort  of  compost  heap,  which  will  at  intervals 
be  spread  on  the  fields  as  fertilizer.  Now  the  problem 
is,  can  anything  be  added  to  this  heap  while  forming, 
so  that  while  awaiting  removal  and  while  being  carted 
out,  no  odors  will  arise?  We  thought  that  there  might 
be  something  which  when  added  would  arrest  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  so  eliminate  the  noxious  gases  which  arise. 
The  public  school  adjoins  this  property,  but  the  pigs  are 
removed  to  the  rear  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  piggery, 
and  if  we  can  stop  the  odors  from  the  pile  as  mentioned, 
the  owner  will  take  other  necessary  measures  to  stop  the 
nuisance.  W.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

BRING  the  World  War  we  attempted  to  feed 
cantonment  garbage  to  hogs,  but  found  it  im¬ 
practicable.  We  studied  the  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  pig- 
peries,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  there  is  no  way  to 
feed  hogs  on  garbage  without  having  obnoxious 
odors — whether  the  garbage  is  fed  raw 
or  whether  it  is  cooked,  the  odors  re¬ 
main. 

From  'What  I  have  observed,  and 
from  what  you  write,  I  am  doubtful  if 
any  method  can  be  used  to  eliminate 
odors  around  such  a  place.  The  feed¬ 
ing  on  a  slab  and  the  removal  of  un¬ 
consumed  food  and  offal  may  tend  to 
reduce  the  odors,  'but  Summer  garbage 
has  an  odor  (caramelized  odor)  that 
has  defied  all  efforts  to  eradicate. 

You  intend  to  render  the  compost 
heap  of  manure  and  garbage  odorless, 

I  understand,  as  you  think  that  may  be 
a  chief  source  of  odor.  This  can  be 
done  economically.  The  material  may 
be  carted  to  an  extreme  distance  and 
covered  with  dry  earth.  It  may  be  in¬ 
cinerated  and  the  ash  used  for  fertil¬ 
izer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  ashes 
of  garbage  are  as  'good  a  fertilizer  as 
the  dried  garbage.  I  feel  certain  the 
ashes  would  be  better  than  garbage 
treated  with  a  chemical  that  checks 
fermentation  or  bacterial  action.  Gar¬ 
bage  is  so  complex  that  many  agencies 
are  at  work  breaking  it  down  and 
oxidizing  it.  To  interfere  with  such 
processes  chemically  would  involve  ex¬ 
pense  and  I  doubt  if  the  results  would 
.  warrant  the  trouble. 

Broken  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  for 
odors  is  suggested.  This  can  be  used, 
but  hardly  on  such  a  scale  as  to  care 
for  the  daily  feeding  of  200  pigs.  On  a 
small  scale,  this  substance  is  effective. 

Gypsum — -mixing  it  in  the  garbage  and 
covering  the  heap  with  a  thin  layer — is 
suggested.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
suggestion,  as  the  land  plaster  would 
not  injure  the  soil.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  garbage  is  a  very  x>oor  fertilizer, 
and  that  treated  garbage  is  of  still  less  value. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  suggest  (1)  burial  of  re¬ 
fuse,  (2)  incineration,  (3)  covering  the  heap  Avith  a 
few  inches  of  dry  soil,  (4)  the  use  of  calcium  sul¬ 
phate  (gypsum  or  land  plaster). 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCIIELL. 


Transplanted  Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  transplanting  Al¬ 
falfa.  You  say  on  page  823  you  think  it  would  pay 
to  transplant  for  poultry.  We  have  more  than  one- 
half  acre  of  land  where  Ave  sowed  two  years  ago 
Alsike  clover  and  Alfalfa  mixed ;  the  clover  came  up 
but  no  Alfalfa.  This  year  we  sowed  rape  seed,  which 
came  up,  also  Alfalfa  came  up  in  spots  Avhich  were 
sown  two  years  ago.  No  lime  was  ever  put  there,  but 
lots  of  chicken  manure.  It  is  a  heavy  black  soil  with 
a  clay  bottom.  We  would  transplant  Alfalfa  in  drills 
if  you  will  tell  us  how  to  go  about  it.  It  is  in  spots 
noAV  here  and  there,  all  over  the  field,  and  2  ft.  high  on 
some  spots ;  have  been  cutting  it  for  several  days  for 
our  poultry  and  running  it  through  our  cutting  ma¬ 
chine.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  field  in 
Alfalfa  if  you  can  advise  us  how  to  go  about  it,  as  we 
never  heard  of  transplanted  Alfalfa  before  we  read  of 
it  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  l.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

TITE  soil  and  location  you  describe  are  not  the 
best  for  Alfalfa.  The  clay  subsoil  is  bad.  Al¬ 
falfa  does  best  where  there  is  gravel  or  sand,  so 
that  the  roots  may  go  deep.  With  deep  plowing  and 
a  heavy  coat  of  lime  well  Avorked  in,  it  will  pay  to 
try  the  experiment.  About  10  years  ago  Ave  tried 
transplanting.  Many  of  the  plants  are  still  thrifty, 
though  no  effort  has  been  made  to  save  them.  We 


used  plants  of  Cossack  and  'Semipalatinslc  sent  us 
by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  'South  Dakota.  These  are 
Siberian  varieties  and,  we  think,  specially  adapted 
to  transplanting.  The  last  named  variety  has  a 
yellow  flower.  It  is  not  erect,  like  most  varieties, 
but  is  inclined  to  trail  or  crawl  on  the  ground.  We 
have  grown  many  plants  eight  and  nine  feet  long. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  the  slender  Allies  make  a 
very  fine  hay  and  fodder,  but  on  account  of  its  trail¬ 
ing  habit  we  think  Cossack  would  be  more  desirable 
for  transplanting.  Prof.  Hansen  tried  this  plan  of 
starting  Alfalfa  extensively.  His  plan  was  to  sow 
the  seed  in  drills  in  Spring,  give  it  good  culture, 
dig  the  roots  in  the  Fall  and  store  them  over  Win¬ 
ter.  We  used  these  wintered-over  roots  for  Spring 
planting,  but  in  this  climate  the  plants  could  be  left 
in  the  ground. 

If  you  want  to  try  the  plan  our  advice  Avould  be  to 
proceed  as  follows :  Get  a  pound  of  Cossack  seed  and 
drill  it  in  good  soil  about  as  you  Avould  celery  seed. 
Give  the  plants  good  culture  and  keep  them  clean 


of  grass  and  weeds — get  as  much  growth  as  possible. 
It  will  pay  to  inoculate  the  seed.  The  Cossack  va¬ 
riety  makes  a  peculiar  root  growth.  The  common 
Alfalfa  varieties  send  down  one  long  smooth  tap¬ 
root  Avhile  Cossack  makes  many  side  roots.  It  goes 
down  into  the  soil,  but  also  sends  out  a  number  of 
strong  surface  roots  which  anchor  the  plant  securely 
to  the  soil.  Get  as  large  a  growth  as  possible  on 
these  plants  this  year  and  let  them  Avinter  in  the 
ground. 

Next  Spring  plow  the  chicken  yard,  putting  the 
plow  down  as  deep  as  possible.  Use  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre  and  Avorlc  it 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.  Just  before  planting  broad¬ 
cast  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  on  the  half  acre  and 
harrow  in.  Mark  off  the  land  2x3  ft.  and  put  an 
Alfalfa  plant  at  each  cross-mark.  Dig  the  plants 
with  a  fork  or  spade  leaving  at  least  8  in.  of  root. 
The  way  we  planted  Avas  to  drive  a  spade  down 
straight  into  the  ground,  working  it  back  and  forth 
to  open  the  hole.  Then  set  the  root  of  the  plant  back 
of  the  spade  in  the  hole.  Pull  out  the  spade  with  a 
jerk  and  let  the  soil  fall  in  around  the  rest,  stepping 
on  the  soil  so  as  to  form  it  solidly  around  the  plant. 
With  a  little  practice  this  can  be  done  rapidly  and 
the  plants  are  firmly  set.  When  set  2x3  ft.  a  little 
more  than  700  plants  will  be  needed  for  an  acre. 
The  plants  Avill  grow  larger  each  year  and  develop 
large  roots  and  vines.  They  should  be  cultivated 
for  the  first  few  years  and  Avill  give  a  surprising 
crop  of  green  fodder  or  hay. 
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A  Home  Grown  Nitrogen  Factory 

1AM  sending  you  one  of  my  little  nitrogen  fac¬ 
tories  I  have  on  my  farm  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
This  vetch  was  sown  over  a  strawberry  field  about 
one  year  ago,  Avitli  some  clover,  and  not  harrowed  in. 
When  the  strawberries  Avere  picked  the  vetch  was 
about  an  inch  or  tAvo  tall.  By  October,  the  Avhole 
field  was  (about  an  acre  and  a  half)  covered  so 
thickly  with  it  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
plow  it  in.  The  plant  I  am  sending  you  was  mixed 
with  some  of  the  clover,  and  this  morning  in  spad¬ 
ing  around  a  little  patch  I  found  this  plant  amongst 
the  others. 

This  is,  by  no  means,  the  largest  plant  I  have 
raised.  East  year  I  had  one  on  which  I  started  to 
count  the  stems,  but  concluded  that  nobody  would 
believe  me  if  I  would  rep'ort  the  number  of  stems 
from  one  plant.  The  plant  I  am  sending  you  today, 
if  allowed  to  mature  would,  I  belieA'e,  be  tall  enough 
to  hang  out  from  a  second-story  window  in  order 
to  get  the  full  length  of  it.  You  will  notice  that 
there  is  not  even  a  blossom  bud  on  it 
T  aerially  believe  that  if  al- 
grow  it  would  be  more  than  10 
It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  stems  there  are  with 
this  bush.  If  anyone  reports  a  more 
luxurious  plant,  let  me  knoAv  and  I 
Avill  groAV  one  for  you  next  year. 

After  the  field  was  plowed  last  Oc¬ 
tober  it  Avas  seeded  to  rye;  this  Avas 
again  plowed  in  this  Spring  and  good 
straAvberry  plants  set  in  place.  They 
are  doing  well  so  far.  h.  k.  m. 

NeAV  York. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  single  plant  of  Hairy 
vetch  measured  G  ft.  3  in.  and  weighed 
3  lbs.  4  oz.  If  left  to  mature  the  plant 
would  surely  have  grown  more  than 
10  ft.  high  or  long.  Suppose  there 
could  be  only  one  plant  on  one  square 
There  are  43,560  square 
This  would  give  at 
least  70  tons  of  organic  matter  per 
acre — to  say  nothing  of  the  roots, 
which  Avould  give  at  least  half  that 
weight  more.  A  ton  of  this  green  vetch 
will  carry  at  least  as  much  nitrogen 
as  a  ton  of  ordinary  stable  manure. 
While  this  nitrogen  might  not  be  as 
readily  available  as  that  in  the  ma¬ 
nure,  it  Avould  all  be  ready  for  rise  in 
time.  We  just  speak  of  this  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  green  manure  on 
good  soil.  No  one  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  70  tons  of  green  vetch  on 
an  acre,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
grow  25  or  30  tons — each  equal  in  ma- 
nurial  value  to  a  ton  of  manure.  This 
means  a  vast  amount  of  fertilizing 
matter — just  for  the  cost  of  labor  and 
seed.  There  are  many  other  green 
manuring  plants — running  all  the  way 
from  rye  to  Sweet  cloArer,  which  might  be  seeded  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground  during  the  Winter  instead 
of  leaving  it  bare  and  open. 


Testing  for  Butterfat 

What  is  the  law  in  reference  to  test  of  milk  for 
butterfat?  Is  a  milk  producer  entitled  to  a  part  of 
the  sample  so  that  he  can  have  independent  test  made 
on  his  own  account  in  case  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
test  given  him,  or  whether  he  is  dissatisfied  or  not,  that 
he  may  know  for  himself  just  what  his  test  is? 

New  York.  B.  H.  J. 

HE  State  agricultural  law  requires  buyers  of 
milk  to  keep  two  composite  samples  when  the 
producer  requests  it,  and  before  the  test  is  made 
the  producer  may  take  his  choice  of  the  tAvo  samples. 
The  producer  may  then  send  his  sample  to  the  dairy 
department  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
head  of  the  dairy  department  must  make  the  test 
and  report  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  the  milk 
Avithin  40  days. 

This  law  Avas  enacted  through  the  influence  of 
Senator  Towner  of  Dutchess  County,  during  his 
time  in  the  Senate.  It  is  an  excellent  measure  for 
the  protection  of  milk  producers,  and  it  would  save 
them  a  good  portion  of  money,  if  they  used  it  more 
generally  than  they  do. 


In  Pennsylvania  if  a  mother  dies  without  making  a 
will,  and  leaving  one  child  and  a  husband,  the  hus¬ 
band  would  take  one-half  of  the  estate  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  would  go  to  the  child.  The  mother  can  deed 
to  child  if  she  desires  to. 


yet,  and 
lowed  to 
ft.  tall. 


foot  of  soil ! 
feet  in  an  acre. 


A  Fine  spiraea  in  Bloom.  Fig.  347.  See  Page  1013 
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HOT  RUNNING  WATER 
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At  last  you  can 
have  city  comforts 
in  your  oivn  home 


THE  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  will 
give  you  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water,  any 
time,  anywhere,  when  you  want  it,  without  gas. 

Think  of  the  joy  and  health  that  await  you. 
No  more  lukewarm  baths  and  cold  water  shav¬ 
ing;  no  more  tepid  water. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  always  on  tap — in  5  min¬ 
utes  enough  for  shaving,  in  10  enough  for 
washing  dishes,  all  you  need  for  a  bath  in  30 
minutes. 

Every  owner  of  a  home  without  gas  should  in¬ 
vestigate  these  new  heaters — all  the  satisfaction 
ofa  gas  water  heater ,  but  burning  the  clean  and 
economical  Socony  Kerosene. 

PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

2b  Broadway 


DUITTF  LOG  ® 

WIi  IEtreeBRW 


Cutsdown  trees  and  saws  them  up  F AST — one  man 
doer,  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Majesties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engin  e  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Ktrosens,  Gasoline,  DiJlillaiiorGas. 


Ea*sv  Pay  on'y  a 

„  '  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 
take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 
rn np  Just  send  name  for 
■  It Lb  fulldetails, pictures 
and  low  prices .  No  obligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
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CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 


PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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Recleaned 
ALFALFA  SEED 


Alfalfa  should  be  your  most  profitable  crop. 
Insure  a  good  stand  with  Idaho-grown  8eed. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . #16.00  per  Ba. 

Metcalf’s  Special 

Grimm  Certified,  sealed .  39.50  per  Bo. 

Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Berry,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant  plants  for  September  and  October  planting; 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Cabbage,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  plants  for  July  planting;  Hollyhock,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy  and  65 
other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer  and 
fall  planting — all  perfectly  hardy,  living  outdoors  during 
winter.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalog  free. 
HAIiltY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  Howard  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  planting.  #1.35  per  25;  #4 
per  100;  $35  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
#1.50  per  25;  #6  per  100. 

Geo.  D.  Aiken  Box  M  l’utney,  Vermont 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants 

$2. So.  Cauliflower,  500  for  $2  ;  1,000 — $3.50 

HAV1H  RODWAY  Hurtly,  Delaware 


Cl  0 DCf* S  A  I  125  Aster  Plants.  Asst,  colors,  prepaid. 

V  I  OrtUlAL  WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Dept.  Y  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Celery  Plants 

w.  S.  FORD  &  SON 


100—  50c;  500— *2;  1,000— $3.60, 
Post  Paid.  Catalogue  Free. 

Hartly,  Delaware 


Rue  Rood  Rye  and  Vetch,  84. 

Rje  OCCU  j,  o.  Thompson  Lewes,  Delaware 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


New  England  Notes 


Golden  Acre  Cabbage. — Golden  Acre 
cabbage  seems  to  have  established  itself 
as  an  excellent  variety  for  New  England. 
The  few  tests  made  here  prove  that  it  is 
10  days  or  more  earlier  than  Copenhagen 
Market,  which  has  long  been  considered 
the  standard  early  variety.  It  is  true 
that  the  heads  of  Golden  Acre  are  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  those  of  Copenhagen 
Market,  but  not  .enough  so  to  interfere 
with  its  sale.  This  new  cabbage  seems  to 
thrive  well  in  most  locations.  Reports 
from  Ontario  are  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  Canada,  being  considerably 
earlier  than  Copenhagen  Market.  Its 
heads  have  more  core  than  those  of  the 
latter  and  are  about  the  same  in  firmness 
as  Jersey  Wakefield.  One  good  point 
about  Golden  Acre  is  the  fact  that  it  ma¬ 
tures  evenly,  an  entire  crop  being  har¬ 
vested  within  two  weeks.  Presumably 
a  sucession  of  sowings  will  keep  this  cab¬ 
bage  ready  for  use  in  the  home  garden 
most  of  the  Summer.  Where  plantings 
can  be  made  under  glass  in  late  April,  the 
first  crop  will  be  ready  in  late  June.  Some 
growers  say  that  further  selection  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  stabilize  the  type,  but 
Golden  Acre  seems  to  have  quality  which 


Bucket  Pump  Sprayer  for  Garden  Pests 

will  make  it  a  popular  market  cabbage, 
and  probably  a  satisfactory  home  garden 
variety  as  well. 

A  New  Muskmelon.  —  What  few 
plants  of  Lake  Champlain  muskmelon 
escaped  the  cutworms  in  my  garden  are 
growing  with  remarkable  rapidity.  There 
is.  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  melons 
will  mature  far  earlier  than  any  variety 
which  I  have  yet  used.  This  seems  to 
be  the  verdict  wherever  this  new  variety 
has  been  grown.  Apparently  there  is  no 
other  good  muskmelon  which  will  ripen. 
up  as  rapidly  in  the  Northern  States. 
It  seems  to  be  a  good  muskmelon 
for  the  home  garden,  and  probably  for 
the  market.  In  size  it  is  small  to  medium. 
It  is  round,  has  salmon  flesh,  and  the 
quality  is  reasonably  good.  Another  new 
melon  which  I  have  not  tried,  but  which 
is  reported  to  be  of  better  quality  than 
Lake  Champlain,  is  Bender’s  Surprise. 
This  ,  is  rather  a  large  melon,  however, 
and  is  somewhat  late  maturing.  As  the 
late  melons  are  the  ones  which  are  usual¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  lice  in  New  England, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  growing 
a  variety  which  matures  early  and  thus 
escapes  to  some  extent  this  plague. 

Garden  Pests.  —  There  has  seldom 
been  a  worse  year  for  pests  in  the  garden. 
Cut-worms  have  been  particularly  nu¬ 
merous,  and  many  farmers  have  suffered 
very  severely.  In  some  towns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  Hampshire,  whole  gardens 
have  been  wiped  out  almost  as  clean  as 
though  a  fire  had  swept  over  them.  There 
would  not  be  this  loss,  however,  if  garden 
makers  would  make  liberal  use  of  poison¬ 
ed  bait.  This  bait  can  now  be  purchased 
at  the  seed  store,  ready  for  use,  and  is 
just  as  effective,  apparently,  as  that  made 
up  at  home.  Many  garden  makers  who 
hesitate  to  mix  up  arsenic  and  bran, 
probably  would  use  the  bait  if  they  re¬ 
alized  it  could  be  purchased  ready  made. 
In  former  years  it  was  customary  to  work 
up  the  bait  into  little  balls  which  were 
scattered  around  the  plants.  The  pres¬ 
ent  practice  around  Boston  is  to  use  it 
in  a  mealy  condition,  making  little  rings 
around  the  plants.  When  this  plan  is 
followed,  the  bait  can  be  partially  mixed 
with  earth  and  offers  little  or  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  animals,  birds  or  children,  making 
its  use  safer.  In  ordinary  years  when 
the  cutworms  confine  themselves  mostly 
to  tomato  plants,  protection  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  paper  collars,  but 
when  the  pests  work  on  beans,  peas,  corn, 


melons,  sweet  peas,  Gladioli  and  asters, 
some  plan  for  destroying  the  pests  by 
wholesale  must  be  adopted. 

Trouble  With  Peas. — Many  garden- 
makers  this  year  have  reported  the  loss 
of  their  peas  when  they  have  planted 
them  in  the  same  situation  as  was  used 
hist  year.  Experts  at  the  Market  Garden 
1’ield  Station  in  Lexington  say  that  they 
have  been  working  on  the  problem,  but 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  why 
this  loss  has  occurred.  There  seems  to 
be  a  fungus  of  some  kind  in  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  peas  of  the  same  kind  planted  in 
parts  of  the  garden  where  other  crops 
were  grown  last  year  are  not  affected. 
The  trouble  develops  when  the  plants  are 
fairly  well  grown,  the  stems  rotting  off 
just  above  the  ground.  Of  course  the 
loss  is  almost  total.  The  only  advice  that 
can  be  given  at  present  is  to  plant  in  a 
new  location  next  year. 

Blight  and  Red  Spider. — Delphinium 
blight  and  red  spider  on  Phlox  are  two 
other  common  garden  troubles.  A  new 
remedy  is  just  being  put  on  the  market 
which  is  said  to  prevent  Delphinium 
blight.  The  liquid  is  poured  on  the  ground 
around  the  plants  instead  of  being 
sprayed  on  them.  A  remedy  for  blight 
which  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  is  made 
as  follows :  Slake  4  lbs.  of  lump  lime  in 
a  gallon  of  water  and  add  1  lb.  of  pow¬ 
dered  tobacco  dust.  Add  more  water  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  slaking 
of  the  lime.  When  it  has  stopped  boiling, 
add  enough  more  water  to  make  five  gal¬ 
lons.  One  quart  of  the  solution  is  used 
to  seven  quarts  of  water.  This  material 
is  also  to  be  poured  around  the  roots 
every  10  days.  The  remedy  for  i’ed  spider 
on  Phlox  which  seems  to  give  best  results 
in  this  section  is  spraying  with  a  nico¬ 
tine  solution,  like  Black  Leaf  40,  pains 
being  taken  to  have  it  reach  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves  where  the  insects  col¬ 
lect.  It  is  well  also  to  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  to  dust  sulphur  on  the 
plants  to  help  prevent  the  development 
of  rust. 

t  Dusting  Roses.  —  Rose  growers  in 
New  England  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Massey  dust  as  the 
best  means  of  keeping  their  roses  free 
from  black  spot  and  mildew.  This  dust 
is  composed  of  dusting  sulphur,  nine 
parts,  arsenate  of  lead,  one  part.  These 
materials  can  be  purchased  at  the  seed 
store  and  mixed  as  desired.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  use  a  real  dusting  sulphur  and  not 
the  ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  dust 
can  be  put  on  with  a  dusting  gun  or  bel¬ 
lows,  or  by  means  of  a  thin  bag  beaten 
with  a  stick.  Some  growers  like  to  add 
tobacco  dust,  which  helps  to  control  the 
lice.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Horticultural  Notes 
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Rain  at  Last. — The  drought  termi¬ 
nated  at  last  with  a  5-in.  downpour  that 
left  unsightly  gullies  wherever  land  con¬ 
tour  collected  water  in  volume,  but  the 
value  of  this  soil  soaking  is  inestimable. 
Everywhere  plant  life  raised  its  head 
with  a  new  courage,  and  bent  itself  to 
regain  lost  growth.  As  one  looked  down 
at  the  wet  earth  he  might  almost  imagine 
that  he  could  hear  the  activities  of  the 
myriads  of  rootlets  that  awoke  with  the 
first  touch  of  moisture,  and  strenuously 
pushed  forward  into  the  soil,  absorbing 
plant  food  with  hungry  mouths  and 
speeding  it  up  through  the  stem  arteries 
to  the  leaves.  The  plant  factories  of 
the  soil,  how  busily  they  are  pulsing 
with  industry  just  now.  Under  our  feet 
is  a  whole  world  of  life,  wonderful  be¬ 
yond  words  in  its  perfection  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  a  world  upon  which  our  upper 
world  life  is  directly  dependent.  Rejoic¬ 
ing  with  the  rootlets  in  their  new  life 
must  be  the  humus-making  bacteria 
whose  activity  is  also  dependent  upon  a 
supply  of  moisture.  We  may  fancy  these 
underground  folk  speaking  a  common 
language,  that  happy  congratulations  are 
passing  back  and  forth  among  them, 
that  they  are  celebrating  the  cbming  of 
the  life-giving  water.  We  may  appro¬ 
priately  feel  a  fellowship  with  them,  as 
common  factors  in  the  great  scheme  of 
creation. 

The  Peonies. — In  the  garden  certain 
of  the  peonies  had  begun  to  wither,  as  it 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  do  a  month 
later.  In  apprehension  for  the  young 
Le  Oygne  and  the  younger  Martha  Bull¬ 
och,  varieties  of  high  price,  I  scraped  a 
basin  around  them  and  carried  water  to 
soak  the  ground.  Jules  Elie,  though 
green  enough,  also  got  a  surreptitious 
drink  in  memory  of  its  three  mammoth 
blooms,  which  outgirthed  all  rivals.  How 
such  a  peck  of  petals  could  have  ever 
been  compressed  into  a  bud  is  one  of 
nature’s  secrets.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
genie  that  arose  out  of  the  bottle  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  story.  A  bloom  as  big 
as  your  head,  and  not  a  loosely  blown 
fluffy  ruffles  either,  but  a  great  solid 
ball  of  silvery  pink.  All  honor  to  those 
devoted  French  artists  of  the  garden, 
Oalot,  Crousse,  Dessert,  Lemoine,  who 
on  their  restricted  grounds  blended  into 
hieing  new  .forms  of  peony  loveliness 
transcending  in  beauty  all  that  man  had 
dreamed  of.  It  is  to  them  above  all 
others  that  the  peony  owes  its  present 
exalted  rank  among  flowers.  We  thor¬ 
oughly  stir  the  soil  around  the  plants 
after  this  big  rain;  it  must  not  remain 
under  a  crust,  nor  share  its  moisture 
with  weeds  and  grass.  And  this  practice 
should  apply  to  all  the  garden. 

Ismene  and  Crinum. — I  planted  a 
dozen  bulbs,  nearly  as  big  as  baseballs  of 
the  Peruvian  daffodil  (Ismene  C'ala- 
thina)  and  they  are  beginning  to  bloom. 
Out  of  a  sparing  cluster  of  narrow  deep 
green  leaves  they  send  up  a  flower  stalk 
two  feet  long,  crowned  with  four  or  five 
lily-like  flowers  that  open  up  in  succes¬ 
sion.  They  are  fragrant  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  besides  being  good  keepers  in  vases. 
Then  I  have  several  plants  of  the  Orin- 
um  family  that  all  descended  from  a  bulb 
sent  me  by  my  New  England  friend.  Two 
years  after  planting  it  suddenly  sent  up 
a  stem  nearly  as  long  and  big  as  a  broom 
handle,  whose  extremity  opened  and  be¬ 
gan  to  emit  a  cluster  of  buds  that  ex¬ 
panded  into  large  lilies  with  a  pink  stripe 
running  down  the  center  of  each  of  the 
six  petals.  It  impressed  me  as  a  mar¬ 
velous  display,  and  I  wondered  that  I 
had  never  seen  this  flower  before.  The 
plant  itself  is  highly  ornamental,  with 
long  narrow  deep-green  sword-like  leaves 
reaching  a  length  of  5  ft.  It  should  make 
a  grand  tub  plant.  Noticing  some  sec¬ 
ondary  stalks  I  dug  down  and  found  the 
bulb  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  as 
large  as  a  gallon  jug,  with  its  baby  plants 
flattened  against  its  sides.  These  lat¬ 
ter  I  broke  off  and  planted,  and  now  this 
iSummer  I  look  for  them,  too,  to  bloom, 
for  they  have  nearly  as  large  tops  as  the 
old  plant.  None  of  them  is  taken  up 
when  Winter  comes,  but  all  are  covered 
with  strawy  manure  beyond  danger  of 


freezing.  I  now  have  several  regular 
customers  for  cut  flowers  and  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  a  neat  signboard,  with  the 
words  “Cut  Flowers,”  bolted  to  a  post 
in  close  view  of  the  concrete  street  that 
borders  our  place.  I  sell  a  basketful  of 
mixed  flowers  for  50  cents.  I  filled  one 
jtfhis  morning  with  Hydrangea  ajrbor- 
escens,  Gannas,  hardy  Phlox,  annual  lark¬ 
spur  and  a  flower  stalk  of  Peruvian  daf¬ 
fodil.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


The  Hardy  Spiraeas 

Few  shrubs  are  more  popular  than  the 
garden  Spiraeas  which  are  displayed  in 
all  classes  of  planting,  around  suburban 
homes,  attractive  farmsteads  and  great 
estates.  There  are  .about  70  species 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Asia,  many  of  those  commonly 
grown  coming  from  China  and  Japan. 
These  countries  have  both  contributed 
largely  to  our  favorite  flowering  shrubs, 
and  plant  collectors  continue  to  add  to 
the  list.  A  very  fine  specimen  is  shown 
in  the  picture,  Fig.  347,  which  was  sent 
us  by  Mr.  John  'G.  Zook,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.  This  picture  was  taken  early  in 
May,  and  the  variety  was  described  as 
Spirsea  salicifolia  (willow-leaved)  but 
this  variety  does  not  bloom  until  June 
or  July,  the  type  being  pink,  though 
there  is  a  white  variety.  We  judge, 
therefore,  that  the  specimen  pictured  is 
S.  Van  Houttei,  which  blooms  early  in 
May,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  6  ft.,  or 
S.  prunifolia,  which  is  in  flower  about 
the  same  time.  Some  of  the  later  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  produce  their  flowers  all 
at  once,  but  continue  blooming  for  a 
longer  period. 

In  addition  to  the  many  white-flowered 
Spiraeas,  there  are  some  charming  va¬ 
rieties  with  pink  or  crimson  blossoms.  A 
particularly  pretty  one  is  Spiraea  Bu- 
malda  variety  Anthony  Waterer,  a  com¬ 
pact  shrub  with  bright  crimson  flowers  in 
dense  corymbs.  Our  native  meadow¬ 
sweet  or  queen  of  the  meadow,  S.  lati- 
folia.  and  hardhack  or  steeplebusli,  S. 
tomentosa,  are  usually  treated  as  weeds, 
but  both  are  used  in  landscape  planting, 
the  meadow-sweet  being  especially  suited 
for  planting  on  dry  hillsides,  while  hard- 
hack  prefers  moist  or  swampy  ground. 

Budding  Sweet  Cherry 
Trees  for  Pollenizers 

Can  sweet  cherry  frees  three  years  old 
'be  budded  successfully?  I  simply  want 
to  get  a  limb  of  the  Black  Tartarian  on 
each  tree  to  pollenize  them.  The  trees 
are  not  near  each  other.  Should  grafting 
wax  be  used  after  they  are  tied?  h.  s. 

You  are  wise  in  getting  at  this  matter 
early  in  the  life  of  the  orchard  both  for 
the  ease  of  budding  and  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  pollination  relations.  You  will 
be  able  to  do  the  operation  very  nicely, 
placing  the  buds  on  a  shoot  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  about  the  size  of  your  little 
finger  and  tying  securely  in  place  with 
raffia.  You  will  not  need  to  use  grafting 
wax,  but  you  must  remember  to  cut  the 
“strings”  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  set, 
usually  in  from  10  days  to  three  ‘weeks, 
depending  upon  the  season,  so  that  the 
bud  will  be  neither  squeezed  out  nor 
strangled.  H.  b.  t. 


Making  a  New  Fruit 

Time  was  when  our  new  varieties  of 
fruits  “just  growed”  like  Topsy.  They 
were  found  by  accident  in  fence  corners, 
old  fields,  or  in  the  woods,  where  perhaps 
they  were  dropped  by  some  passing  bird 
or  carried  by  wild  animals.  Such  remark¬ 
able  fruits  as  Baldwin,  Grimes  Golden, 
Delicious  or  Greening  apples  were  found 
in  this  way.  They  were  accidents.  There 
was  nothing  premeditated  about  their 
breeding.  These  children  of  nature  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  found  in  the 
future  but  the  scientists  have  taken  up 
the  plan  of  systematic  breeding,  and  are 
•succeeding  in  developing  superior  fruits 
of  known  parentage.  A  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  the  Cortland  apple.  In 
this  fruit  the  flavor  and  beauty  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  have  been  blended  with  the  vigor 
of  Ben  Davis  to  make  an  apple  which  bids 


fair  to  revolutionize  the  apple-growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  How 
is  this  work  of  “breeding”  these  new  va¬ 
rieties  done?  It  is  easy  to  the  scientist, 
but  not  all  practical  growers  are  familiar 
with  it.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be, 
for  this  work  of  improving  varieties  is  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  future.  The  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
done  much  of  this  work,  and  has  produced 
some  remarkable  fruits.  The  station  will 
have  an  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  which  the  process  of  breeding  or 
“creating”  these  new  fruits  will  be  fully 
explained.  There  will  be  pictures  to  show 
how  the  fruit  blossoms  are  “bagged”  to 
protect  them  from  pollen  of  other  flowers, 
and  how  these  protected  flowers  are  fer¬ 
tilized  from  selected  blooms  taken  from 
desired  varieties.  The  plans  for  sowing 
seed,  how  the  seedlings  are  propagated — 
all  the  steps  in  this  curious  and  delicate 
proceeding  will  be  shown.  We  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  flowers  which 
bloom  at  the  season  so  as  to  show  by 
actual  operation  just  how  this  crossing  is 
done.  This  will  be  a  useful  exhibit,  for 
while  very  few  practical  growers  will  ever 
care  to  do  the  work,  they  will  all,  in  the 
future,  grow  many  of  these  “made”  va¬ 
rieties.  And  they  will  grow  them  to 
better  advantage  if  they  know  just  how 
they  are  “made.” 

Pruning  Trees  in  General 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  pruning  Japanese 
cherry,  plum  trees  and  Magnolia? 

R.  E<  Ri 

Unless  some  fantastic  design  or  shape 
is  desired  or  unless  some  particular  ob¬ 
ject  is  in  mind  the  advice  in  regard  to 
pruning  trees  is  to  do  just  as  little  cut¬ 
ting  as  possible.  Help  the  tree  by  re¬ 
moving  cross  branches,  bad  crotches,  and 
dead  limbs,  but  do  little  else.  When  all 
is  said  and  done  the  man  who  feels 
obliged  to  do  some  cutting  every  year 
would  do  better  to  confine  his  activities 
to  the  wood  pile  excepting  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made.  H.  B.  T. 


Hay  Crop  Poor 

Reports  show  that,  due  to  dry  weather, 
there  is  a  small  hay  crop  throughout  practically 
all  of  the  East.  Whether  you  raise  hay  for  your 
own  use  or  to  sell,  the  shortage  means  a  direct 
loss  to  you  if  you  are  in  a  section  which  suffered 
from  drought. 

While  weather  conditions  have  considerable 
effect  on  the  hay  crop,  this  element  need  not 
cause  so  much  alarm  to  the  farmer  who  employs 
correct  tillage  methods  on  his  hay  fields. 

Hay  fields  seeded  last  year  produced  fairly 
good  crops  this  season  while  some  old  fields  were 
scarcely  worth  harvesting.  To  assure  yourself 
of  a  good  hay  crop  next  year  you  must  plow 
and  reseed  your  old  field  this  year.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  it!  You  will  do  well  to  follow 
George  M.  Clark’s  example  by  using  for  this 
work  genuine 

Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 

George  M.  Clark,  inventor  of  the  Cutaway 
disk  and  many  disk  implements,  was  known  as 
“The  Grass  King’’  because  of  the  wonderful 
hay  crops  he  produced.  He  describes  his  methods 
in  a  lx>oklet  called  “Large  Hay  Crops.”  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  books 
free  and  without  the  slightest  obligation  on 
your  part.  With  the  free  book  we  will  send 
you  our  complete  catalog.  Send  a  post  card 
today  for  both  books. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

G8  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


The  Feet 
Control  This 
Plow 


It’s  so  simple  to  operate ,  a  boy  can 
do  a  man’s  work  with  it . 

He  can  go  into  an  irregular 
field  with  the  John  Deere- Syra¬ 
cuse  Two-Way  Plow  and  do  a 
satisfactory  job  of  plowing,  throw¬ 
ing  all  of  the  dirt  one  way  and  mak¬ 
ing  straight  furrows  of  uniform 
width  over  the  entire  field. 

The  patent  auto  foot  frame 
shift  enables  him  to  get  uniform  results 
in  field  conditions  where  the  ordinary 
plow  will  fail — around  curves,  on  side- 
hill  land  and  in  fields  cut  up  by 
streams. 


SIMPLE  POWER  LIFT 
raises  plow  bottoms. 
Pressure  applied  on  foot 
lever  causes  a  lug  to  en- 

S age  in  a  ratchet  on  the 
ub,  and  the  forward 
movement  of  the  horses 
raises  the  plow  botto.n. 


The  John  Deere-Syra- 
cuse  Two-Way  also  has 
these  points  of  merit: 

— All-steel  and  malleable 
frame  and  steel  arch. 

— The  long,  malleable 
beam  clamp. 

— The  automatieshifting 
hitch  and  horse  lift. 

— The  wide  wheel  base 
and  adjustable  jointers. 


All  he  has  to  do  is  ride  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  foot  levers. 

Foot  pressure  on  lever  swings  the 
frame  and  moves  the  working  plow  to 
any  angle  desired — the  team  is  relieved 
of  all  side  strain.  The  mechanism  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order. 


Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  folder  EM-437. 
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News 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Philadelphia  is  dependent  more  than 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  on 
shipped-in  produce,  weather  conditions 
cutting  the  volijme  of  nearby  receipts 
very  materially.  The  early  apple  crop 
will  be  short  this  year  although  the  more 
liberal  arrivals  of  the  past  few  days  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parents  and  Starrs  is  crowding  the  few  old 
apples  which  are  now  being  offered  olf 
the  market.  Starrs  and  Transparents 
have  been  selling  ,$1.75  <to  $2  a  bushel. 
The  berry  crop  is  also  light  and  relative¬ 
ly  high  prices  are  being  received  for  good 
stock.  The  New  Jersey  cherry  season  is 
pi'actically  over,  sour  cherries  selling  for 
about  8c  a  lb.  A  few  New  York  State 
currants  worked  out  at  .from  $4.50  to  $5 
a  crate  of  32  quarts.  Georgia  peach  ship¬ 
ments  have  probably  reached  peak  move¬ 
ment,  Hiley  Belles  coming  in  strongly, 
Georgia  Belles  are  beginning  to  arrive 
quite  freely  and  a  few  Elbertas  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Large  Hiley  and  Georgia  Belles 
have  been  bringing  around  $2.75  a  crate. 
The  string  bean  market  broke  just  before 
the  Fourth,  prices  ranging  generally 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  a  little  fancy  stock  bring¬ 
ing  more  money.  The  drop  equalled  about 
$1  a  basket  and  prices  are  tending  lower. 
■Maryland  has  shipped  a  few  Lima  beans, 
which  brought  $5  on  a  few  shares.  North 
Carolina  beans  ranged  $2.50  to  $3.50  a 
bushel  hamper.  Cabbage  held  up  well  as 
supplies  were  rather  limited.  Ohio  has 
been  shipping  cabbage  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  obtaining  $5  to  $6  a  crate  of  100 
lbs.,  while  New  Jersey  barrels  sold  $4.50 
to  $5.  Lettuce  has  been  more  plentiful  of 
late  due  to  New  York  grown  lettuce  com¬ 
ing  in  more  strongly  and  the  arrivals  of 
fair  supplies  of  western  stock.  Buyers 
seemed  to  prefer  the  eastern  lettuce,  New 
York  Big  Boston  type  selling  around  $1 
per  two-dozen  crate  and  western  Iceberg 
type  which  runs  from  three  to  six-dozen 
heads,  $3  to  $4  a  crate.  Offerings  of 
onions  were  moderate  with  prices  hold¬ 
ing  about  steady.  New  Jersey  yellow 
stock  ranging  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  hamper 
and  Egyptian,  112-lb.  sack,  $5  to  $5.25. 
Florida  and  Louisiana  continue  to  ship 
peppers  to  Philadelphia  but  the  New 
Jersey  season  has  just  opened  with  %- 
bushel  baskets  of  green  peppers  selling 
around  $2.  Nearby  squash  has  been 
very  plentiful  but  tomato  offerings  were 
only  moderate  and  a  strong  market  was 
reported  for  good  stuff.  Good  Tennes¬ 
see’s  sold  around  $1.50  per  four-basket 
carrier  of  12  quarts.  New  Jersey  car¬ 
rier,  24  quarts,  ranged  $2.50  to  $4.  The 
market  for  peas  strengthened  after  the 
Fourth,  New  York  State  Telephones  sell¬ 
ing  $3  to  $3.25  a  bushel.  Potatoes  also 
strengthened  a  little,  best  Eastern  Shore’s 
selling  around  $5.25  a  barrel.  Heavy 
shipments  from  that  district  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  over  by  July  35  or  20. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  held  about  steady 
for  the  past  two  weeks  and  were  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  The 
demand  has  been  fair  for  the  finer  quali¬ 
ties  which  were  in  light  receipt  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  at  36c  a  dozen  for 
extra  firsts  and  33  to  34c  for  firsts.  There 
were  plenty  of  medium  and  poor  quality 
eggs  to  meet  all  demands  and  on  such  a 
dull  market  prevailed.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  a  little  larger  in 
Philadelphia  than  a  year  ago,  statistics 
showing  a  difference  of  20,000  cases.  New 
York’s  storage  figures  show  an  excess  of 
165,000  cases  over  last  year,  but  Boston 
is  a  little  short  and  Chicago’s  storage 
holdings  are  also  smaller  this  season  to 
date  by  about  55,000  cases.  During  .Tune 
some  storage  eggs  were  used  in  some  of 
our  eastern  markets,  an  unusual  event 
ns  dealers  seldom  draw  on  their  storage 
stocks  to  any  extent  until  later  in  the 
season. 

An  excess  amount  of  live  broilers 
caused  a  weak  and  lower  market  soon 
after  the  Fourth.  Plymouth  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  declined  2  to  3c  a  lb.,  ranging  42  to 
45c  for  2  to  214-lb.  broilers  and  33  to 
37c  for  small  stock.  Mixed  breeds  sold  up 
to  42e  for  the  heavier,  and  as  low  as 
30c  for  the  lighter  weight  broilers,  and 
314-lb.  Leghorns  sold  as  low  as  23c.  Live 
fowl  held  steady,  fancy  fat  Plymouth 
Rocks  selling  around  30c.  the  best  of  the 
mixed  breeds  28c  and  Leghorns  worked 
out  at  from  20  to  23c  a  lb.  ‘Old  roosters 
were  averaged  about  16c  and  ducks 
ranged  15  to  20c  a  lb.  Just  before  the 
Fourth  there  was  some  strength  to  the 
dressed  poultry  market  but  it  soon  quiet¬ 
ed  down.  Fresh  killed  fowl  dry  packed  in 
barrels  ranged  33  to  34c  for  heavy  stock. 
Prices  on  other  sizes  ranged  downward 
to  27  to  28c  for  light  weight  stock.  Iced 
packed  fowl  sold  for  about  lc  a  lb.  under 
dry  packed.  Nearby  ducklings  ranged 
22  to  23c  and  nearby  fresh  killed  broil¬ 
ers  42  to  4Sc  a  lb.  Gold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  heavy,  Philadelphia 
alone  having  over  2,426,900  lbs.  on  hand 
•on  July  6  compared  with  3,16S,400  lbs.  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  was  qniet 


but  firm  with  No.  2  Timothy  averaging 
about  $38  a  ton  and  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed  $37  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  lias 
beenjiringing  nearly  as  much  as  Timothy, 
$17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat 
straw  sold  around  $14.25  a  ton.  Recent 
reports  indicate  a  generally  light  hay 
crop  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  but 
westward  good  crops  are  being  harvested. 

b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  hot  weather  is  rushing  the  sea¬ 
son  on.  Already  the  sweet  cherries  are 
about  gone  and  peaches  are  half  grown. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  42  to  47c ;  dairy,  36 
to  40c;  common,  28  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady  ;  jflats,  daisies  and  longhorns,  new, 

24  to  25c;  Limburger,  33  to  34c;  block 
Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
33  to  38c ;  'State  and  western  candled, 
32  to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  27  to  33c;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  42c ;  capons,  43  to  47c ;  old 
roosters,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  28  to  32c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  fair;  tur¬ 
keys,  40_to  42c;  fowls,  22  to  26c;  broilers, 

25  to  35c  ;  old  roosters,  15  to  18c ;  ducks, 
27  to  29c ;  geese,  15  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  first 
new;  Transparent,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75; 
western  Winesap,-  box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firm  ;  homegrown,  60  to  70c ;  east¬ 
ern  shore,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady, 
southern,  carrier,  6-lb.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  weak ;  California,  standard 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4;  Georgia,  fiat,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Honey  Dew,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — ‘Cherries,  weak  ; 
sweet,  32-15  crate,  $3  to  $4;  sour,  $2  to 
$3.  _  California  plums,  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
apricots,  $1  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  go¬ 
ing;  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $8;  raspberries, 
black,  qt.,  25  to  28c;  red,  30  to  35c; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
currants,  qt.,  10  to  15c. 

Beans  and  ‘Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  ewt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  pea, 
$5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady  ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Egyptian,  sack,  $5.25 
to  $5.50 ;  Eastern  Shore,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

Vegetables,  firm;  asparagus,  1-lb. 
bunch,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  75c  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c ;  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $6;  corn,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  cucumbers, 
southern,  basket,  50c  to  $1 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to 
$1  ;  Iceberg,  $4.25  to  $6 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c;  peas,  bag,  $3.50  to 
$4  ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25  ; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  36  to  18c;  case,  $3  to 
$4.50.  Maple  Products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb., 

3  8  to  20c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
new,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21;  rye  straw,  $11  to  $13;  Avheat  and 
■oat  stx-aw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $28.50;  middlings,  $30.50;  red- 
dog,  $43.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $43;  oil- 
meal,  $46 ;  hominy,  $39.75 ;  gluten, 
$42.75  ;  oat  feed,  $11.75.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  43  to  4314c; 
firsts,  4114  to  42Y2c;  seconds,  39%~to 
40  %c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  24%  to  25c; 
firsts,  23  to  24c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
47  to  47%e;  mixed  colors,  46  to  46%c; 
white,  43  to  45c;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to  40c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  22c ;  peaches,  6- 
bkt.  carrier,  $3  to  $4 ;  strawberries,  near¬ 
by.,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50. 

Hay  and  'Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24 ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $39 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $36  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $35. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  27  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  33c; 
broilers,  38  to  42c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c; 
roosters,  35  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bu.  box.  $7 
to  $9 ;  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.50 ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$4 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box.,  25  to  50c ;  peas, 
bu..  $2  to  $4.50;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
squash,  new,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 


mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  6,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  com .  1.22% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1-20% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $32.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  34.90 

■Standard  middlings  .  33.90 

Iled-dog  flour  .  4S.40 

White  hominy .  42.90 

Flour  middlings  .  40.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  45.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  50.65 

34%  linseed  meal  .  52.10 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  9,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  July  1.  League-pool  price  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2B.  $1.95;  Class  2C,  $1.90; 
Class  3 A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.90:  Class 
3C,  $1.80. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.23 ;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 


@$0.43% 
@  .42 

.38% 
.34 


@ 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43 

Good  to  choice  ........  .40 

Lower  grades . 37 

Packing  stock . 23 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.22%  @$0.23% 
Average  run . 21  %@  .22 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.46@$0.4S 


Medium  to  good 
Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 


,36@ 

•43@ 

.38@ 

•2S@ 


.44 

.45 

.39 

.32 


Fowls,  lb . 

TC  rollers  . t  T  T  T  T .  .  T  .  .  . 

.  .  $0.92@$0.26 

Roosters . 

.  .  ,14@  .15 

Turkeys  . 

. .  .25@  .30 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .17  @  .20 

Gggsg  •••«•••••••••••••• 

. .  .10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . 

.  .$0.44  @$0.46 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .32  @  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .  .40@  .42 

Fair  to  good  . 

. .  .27  @  .34 

Broilers  . 

.  .  .35 @  .43 

Roosters  . 

..  ,15@  .20 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

.  .  .47 @  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 

.  .  .4.3 @  .47 

Small  and  slips . 

.35  @  .42 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .16@  .24 

Geese  . 

■Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

.  .  5.50 @  0.60 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  .  4.00@  5.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  : 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

.  .  ,10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

.  .  14.00@14.50 

Lower  grades . 

.  .  8.00@ll.00 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.  .15.00@16.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

.  .  .60@  1 .00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.  .  2.0O@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 

.75@  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 

..  3.25@  1.65 

Eggplant,  bu . . 

. .  1.75@  3.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

.  .10.00@11.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

.  .  2.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  .  .  . 

.75@  2.00 

Onions,  bu . 

. .  V00@  4.75 

Parsley,  bu . 

.  .  1.25@  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 

. .  1.50@  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . .  . 

.  .  1.50@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . . . 

. .  2.00@  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . . 

.  .  1.00@  3.50 

Squash,  bu . 

. .  1.50(3)  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  southern,  bu... 
Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  .  . 

.  .  1.00@  2.75 

.  .  1.50(31  5.00 

Turnips,  bu . 

. .  .75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . 

3.00 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl . 4.50@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$6.50 

Albemarle  .  5.00@  9.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00@  4.00 

Gano  .  3.00@  4.00 

Jersey,  new,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  4.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt  .  .  .  .15@  .30 

Gooseberries,  qt . 05@  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 07@  .12 

Black  caps,  pt . 07@  .12 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bkt . 30@  1.15 

Currants,  qt . 06@  .12 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@  9.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  .  2.00@  4.50 

Jersey,  14-qt.  bkt . 65@  .75 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .35 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  _  3.50 (3)  4.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 450.00@675.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@24.00 

No.  3  . "...  18. 00(a)  19.00 

Straw,  rye  . 17.00(3)18.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy.  %  nt . 

Butter,  best  . .* . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

.34  @ 
.55  @ 
.40@ 

Roasting  chickens  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

.45  @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

•String  beans,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

.03  @ 
.15  @ 
.06  @ 
.0S@ 
.04  @ 
.05@ 
•10@ 
•20@ 
.30(3) 
.20(3) 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.$0.17 

.14 
.10 
.10 
.28 
.17 
.10 
.29 
.52 
.39 
.60 
.50 
.45 
.50 
.40 
.55 
.04 
.20 
.10 
.15 
.05 
.10 
.15 
.40 
.35 
.25 


Wool  Market 

.  Boston  reports  fairly  active  business 
in  good  wools.  Values  firm  in  all  lines. 

quotations  follow  i  P'ino  strictly 
combing,  56  to  57c;  fine  clothing,  46  to 
4jc;  half  blood,  strictly  combing,  54  to 
ooc ;  three-eighth  blood,  strictly  combing, 

.  to  53c  i  quarter  blood,  strictly  c-omb- 
mg,  o2  to  53c;  low  quarter  blood,  44  to 
4oc. 


POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . $2.65 @$2.80 

Southern,  bbl . 2.00@  4.50 


Countrywide  Situation 

CHANGING  METHODS  IN  EUROPE  AFFECT 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  situation  cannot  be  understood 
completely  without  once  in  awhile  a 
glance  at  Europe.  The  crops  seem  to  be 
doing  rather  better  than  on  this  side. 

Since  the  war,  farming  in  Europe  has 
been  tending  to  livestock  production  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  and 
because,  with  man  power  reduced  by  the 
war,  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  farm  to 
stock-keeping  than  to  raise  tillage  crops. 
Therefore  there  was  not  much  of  a  shift 
to  grain  when  the  price  went  up  last 
year.  Grain  is  often  a  hoed  crop  in 
Europe. 

The  increase  in  trade  in  frozen  beef 
in  America  is  beginning  to  push  harder 
against  the  livestock  industry.  Frozen 
meat  used  to  sell  for  about  half  the  price 
of  the  fresh  article  but  there  is  less 
prejudice  year  by  year  and  prices  draw 
nearer  together  and  cut  down  the  profits 
of  the  local  farmers,  just  as  western  beef 
once  discouraged  our  eastern  feeders. 

Wages  are  comparatively  higher  in  the 
cities  and  there  is  some  tendency  as  on 
this  side  of  the  seas  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  factory. 

Russia  is  out  of  the  picture  because 
fewer  reliable  reports  are  given  out  and 
because  that  naturally  great  and  rich 
country  cuts  a  small  figure  in  the  world 
trade.  Apparently  Russia  will  have  a 
little  wheat  to  export,  and  its  sugar  beet 
acreage  is  increasing.  Russia  and  Si¬ 
beria  ought  to  be  able  to  feed  all  Europe, 
but  such  results  require  good  farming 
and  good  government  as  well  as  good 
land. 

THE  RECOVERY 

Every  other  important  country  has 
made  a  strong  recovery  from  war  condi¬ 
tions.  Taxes  are  very  high  and  there  is 
still  some  political  unsettlement.  In  a 
few  ways  business  is  better  off  than  ever 
before  because  during  the  mixup  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  factories  and  ancient  business 
methods  were  scrapped  or  brought  up  to 
date.  Labor  is  still  cheap  compared  with 
this  country.  They  may  push  us  hard  in 
some  lines,  but  the  more  goods  they  make 
(Continued  on  Page  1025) 
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Radio  Department 


A  Few  Different  Radio  Sets 
and  What  They  Will  Do 

Comparing  Sets. — In  the  descriptions 
and  comparisons  made,  it  is  not  intended 
to  show  that  one  set  is  better  than  an¬ 
other,  but  only  to  point  out  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  set  and  why  it  will 
do  certain  things,  and  what  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  from  the  set. 

The  Superiietrodyne. — This  type  of 
set  usually  has  from  six  to  10  tubes ; 
the  most  popular  one  on  the  market  to¬ 
day,  using  dry  batteries,  has  six  tubes. 
The  principle  of  this  set  is  the  reception 
of  the  radio  waves  by  a  special  lietrodyn- 
ing  arrangement,  changing  the  frequency 
of  the  received  wave  to  another  than  the 
true  frequency,  and  amplifying  this 
changed  frequency  to  any  desired  stage, 
then  detecting  it  and  amplifying  the 
audio  frequency  signals,  and  in  so  doing 
to  get  a  very  sensitive  receiving  set.  On 
a  loop  it  will  receive  from  500  to  1,500 
miles  regularly  and  late  at  night  and  un¬ 
der  favorable  circumstances  from  much 
greater  distances.  It  will  give  fair  vol¬ 
ume  on  a  loud  speaker  on  an  indoor  loop, 
but  with  a  ground  or  aerial  connection 
the  distance  and  volume  is  very  much  in¬ 
creased.  Such  a  set  has  two  main  tuning 
controls,  besides  the  rheostat  or  filament 
control,  and  in  some  instances  one  or  two 
other  minor  controls.  It  has  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  using  a  loop,  tunes  sharply,  rec¬ 
ords  of  stations  can  be  made  and  found 
again  at  the  same  dial  settings,  and  is 
quite  compact,  and  usually  the  cabinet 
contains  the  set  and  the  batteries,  no  out¬ 
side  connections  to  batteries  being  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Neutrodyne — The  neutrod.vne  set 
is  one  in  which  the  circuits  are  so  bal¬ 
anced  that  the  tubes  used  in  the  radio 
'frequency  circuits  have  their  internal 
capacities  neutralized,  and  thus  prevent 
the  set  from  oscillating.  It  usually  has 
five  tubes,  two  for  radio  frequency,  one 
for  detector  and  two  for  audio  amplifica¬ 
tion.  Such  a  set  will  reach  to  as  great 
distance  as  the  superhetrodyne,  but  for 
efficiency  requires  the  use  of  an  outdoor 
aerial.  It  has  great  volume,  but  it  has 
to  be  adjusted  for  each  type  of  tube  used, 
and  sometimes  for  any  tube  that  has  to 
be  renewed.  It  tunes  very  sharp,  and  the 
dial  readings  can  be  recorded  for  any 
station,  and  that  station  found  at  the 
same  setting  each  time.  If  properly 
neutralized  there  is  not  any  whistle  or 
squeak  when  a  station  is  tuned  in,  only 
a  light  rushing  sound,  and  is  not  notice¬ 
able  if  the  station  is  broadcasting  music 
or  voice  at  the  time  of  tuning.  With  this 
set  there  is  no  interference  caused  to  your 
neighbors,  unless  it  oscillates,  due  to  get¬ 
ting  out  of  or  improper  adjustment.  It 
will  cover  as  great  a  distance  as  the  su¬ 
perhetrodyne  of  the  same  number  or  more 
tubes  under  good  conditions.  Of  course 
a  superhetrodyne  with  seven,  eight  or  10 
tubes  should  and  would  do  more,  but  a 
six-tube  “superhet”  (as  commonly 
called)  will  do  no  more  than  a  five-tube 
neutrodyne.  But  the  superhet  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  compact  and 
working  well  on  dry  cells  and  a  loop. 

The  Reflex  Type. — There  are  several 
types  of  reflex  receivers  on  the  market, 
some  complete  and  some  that  are  sold  as 
“kitsets”  for  the  home  builder  to  assem¬ 
ble.  There  are  others  that  are  partly  re¬ 
flex  and  partly  regenerative,  having  the 
advantages  of  the  two  different  systems. 
The  reflex  set  in  itself  or  in  combination 
with  regeneration  uses  some  of  the  tubes 
in  double  capacity,  that  is  for  both  radio 
and  audio  frequency  amplification,  in  this 
way  making  one  or  more  tubes  do  the 
work  of  two  or  more  tubes,  a  four-tube 
reflex  being  equal  to  a  six-tube  set  of  any 
of  the  other  type.  This  is  literally  true 
in  some  reflex  sets,  but  in  others  it  is 
far  from  true.  A  reflex  set  will  tune 
sharply,  will  not  annoy  your  neighbors, 
is  compact  and  uses  a  loop  or  aerial. 
Dial  readings  can  be  recorded  as  for  the 
superhet  and  neutrodyne  receivers.  It 
gives  clear  reception  and  good  volume 
with  plenty  of  distance.  The  better  reflex 


sets  have  only  one  tuning  dial  and  one 
volume  control. 

Combination  Reflex  and  Regenera¬ 
tive. — At  present  there  are  two  particu¬ 
lar  well-known  makes  of  this  combination 
on  the  market.  They  have  the  advantages 
of  the  reflex  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
regenerative  set,  but  like  all  oscillating 
receivers,  they  can  and  do  at  times  annoy 
the  neighbors  if  not  properly  tuned 
These  require  the  use  of  an  outdoor 
aerial,  and  will  give  almost  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  the  three  previous  ones  men¬ 
tioned,  except  that  the  tuning  is  not  so 
sharp,  nor  can  dial  readings  be  recorded, 
as  the  same  station  will  come  in  at  differ¬ 
ent  settings  at  different  times.  They  are 
usually  a  little  cheaper  in  price  than  any 
of  the  first  three  kinds  that  we  have 
mentioned,  and  they  are  usually  made 
with  three  or  four  tubes. 

Regenerative  Receivers.  —  These 
are  the  most  popular,  for  they  were  the 
first  on  the  market,  are  simple  to  tune 
and  give  excellent  results  as  to  distance 
and  volume.  The  difficulty  now  with 
these  sets  is  there  are  so  many  being 
„  used  that  the  air  is  full  of  the  squeals 
and  howls  caused  by  these  sets  and,  the 
pleasure  of  many  is  being  interrupted  and 
spoiled.  If  they  are  tuned  carefully 
and  not  permitted  to  oscillate  they  cause 
very  little  trouble.  The  newer  sets  are 
being  made  with  a  filter  circuit  or  stop¬ 
ping  circuit,  so  that  the  interference  does 
not  go  out  in  the  air.  Such  sets  are  very 
satisfactory,  are  much  cheaper  than  the 
other  kinds,  and  will  give  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  both  distance  and  volume  under 
ordinary  good  conditions.  'Regular  recep¬ 
tion  of  stations  500  to  1,500  miles  is  not 
unusual,  and  greater  distances  at  times. 
(Such  sets  are  made  with  three  to  five 
tubes  and  require  an  outdoor  aerial,  but 
dial  reading  cannot  be  recorded,  as  sta¬ 
tions  come  in  at  different  points  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  There  are  more  regenerative 
sets  being  used  than  all  the  other  kinds 
put  together. 

Radio  Frequency  Sets.— Some  sets 
are  spoken  of  as  radio  frequency  sets,  as 
they  use  radio  frequency  amplification, 
which  has  not  been  neutralized  like  a  neu¬ 
trodyne  set.  Such  a  set  has  one  or  more 
steps  of  radio  frequency  amplification,  a 
detector  and  one  or  two  steps  of  audio 
amplification.  Such  a  set  will  generally 
give  the  same  distance  results,  tube  for 
tube,  as  the  neutrodyne,  but  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  oscillate,  and  is  more  likely  to 
cause  whistles  and  squeals  in  the  receiver. 
The  better  ones  have  arrangements  to 
prevent  oscillating,  and  so  do  not  have 
the  above  fault.  They  give  good  distance 
reception,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
steps  of  radio  frequency  amplification 
used.  They  tune  sharply,  and  dial  read¬ 
ings  can  be  recorded.  Nearly  all  require 
an  outdoor  aerial,  but  the  sets  using  six 
or  more  tubes  can  be  worked  nicely  on  a 
loop.  The  cost  is  not  quite  as  great  as 
the  neutrodyne,  due  to  no  royalty  being 
paid  for  use  of  the  invention,  but  is  more 
expensive  than  a  regenerative  for  the 
same  results  In  distance  and  volume. 

Cost  of  Sets. — All  sets  described  vary 
in  cost,  from  as  low  as  $25  for  the  cheap¬ 
est  to  $300  for  the  most  expensive  ones. 
You  can  go  beyond  this  if  you  want  it 
put  in  very  fancy  or  “period”  cabinets,  or 
if  bought  in  talking  machine  combina¬ 
tion.  The  cost  also  is  not  just  the  “first 
cost,”  because  you  must  always  figure 
that  you  will  have  to  replace  run-down 
batteries,  burnt-out  tubes,  and  keep  your 
batteries  charged.  These  are  all  expenses 
that  must  be  figured  in.  and  then  you  will 
know  better  what  set  you  can  afford. 
Some  sets  are  sold  at  low  prices,  but 
when  you  get  them  you  find  that  you  have 
all  the  “extras”  to  buy,  and  the  set  ends 
up  by  costing  twice  what  you  expected. 

A  Font  or  Five-tube  Set  Gives  Re¬ 
sults.— The  average  good  set  has  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  tubes.  When  you  go 
past  this  number  you  are  going  to  have  a 
greater  upkeep  cost  than  the  average 
person  can  afford.  The  results  obtained 
for  the  additional  tubes  beyond  five  or 
six  will  not  pay  for  the  difference  in  cost 
or  upkeep.  j.  h.  f. 


The  Hunger  of  a  Hundred 
Million  Souls 


The  American  farmer  knows  the  meaning  of  a  na¬ 
tion's  hunger.  It  is  he  who  has  so  well  Satisfied 
his  country’s  need  for  food  that  there  has  grown 
another  hunger — the  hunger  for  progress  which 
has  made  America  leader  of  the  world. 

That  is  why  each  new  improvement,  each  forward 
step  toward  better  living  meets  with  a  floodtide  of 
demand.  Two  million  new  consumers  were  served 
with  electricity  in  192.4.  The  electric  light  and 
power  industry  has  doubled  its  customers  and  ser¬ 
vice  every  five  years. 

Seven  billion  dollars  is  the  people’s  investment  in 
the  electric  light  and  power  companies.  And  now, 
a  billion  dollars  every  year  is  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  New  power  stations  are  being 
built,  larger  than  the  most  ambitious  dream  of  ten 
years  back;  high  power  transmission  lines  too,  con¬ 
verters  and  transformers,  and, lastly,  the  lines  which 
bring  the  current  to  the  user. 

The  American  farmer,  feeding  a  hundred  million 
souls,  knows  the  cost  of  food  in  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment.  To  supply  these  hundred  million  with  elec¬ 
tric  service  also  takes  time  and  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment. 


Devising  methods  for  the  extension  of 
useful  electric  service  to  the  farmer  is  the 
■problem  now  engaging  the  thought  of 
fifteen  state  committees  co-operating  with 
the  national  committee  on  the  relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture. 

The  Committee  on  the  Kelation  of 


Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 
economists  and  engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture ,  Commerce 
and  the  Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  National  Grange,  Amer. 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Farm 
Lighting  Mfg.  Ass'  n,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


If  you  are  interested  inthis  'work  write  for  a  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York 9  N.  Y. 
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July  18,  1925 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


My  records  show  that  last  year  on 
July  4  I  was  hoeing  strawberries.  Here 
I  am  at  the  same  job  in  this  good  year 
1925.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  one  can 
celebrate  a  holiday  in  the  way  that  suits 
him  best.  I  would  much  rather  be  here 
stirring  the  ground  around  the  plants 
than  rushing  over  the  road  in  a  car  or 
pretending  to  hear  some  hot  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  orator  emit  a  lot  of  platitudes 
about  the  constitution  and  the  fathers  of 
the  country.  I  hold  that  he  who  helps 
produce  an  ounce  of  food  does  more  for 
his  country  than  he  who  lets  out  a 
ton  of  words.  One  of  my  boys  is  off  play¬ 
ing  golf,  while  another  is  playing  base¬ 
ball.  I  can  move  my  hoe  with  all  the 
motions  of  a  golf  club,  and  walking 
along  the  row  give  good  exercise.  There 
is  a  fine  spring  at  one  end  of  this  field, 
and  about  every  fourth  row  we  seem  to 
need  irrigating.  This  is  not  the  same 
field  where  I  worked  last  year.  That 
is  on  the  lower  farm — across  the  road. 
This  year  we  marched  up  to  higher 
ground  and  planted  the  new  field  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill.  I  was  down 
on  that  lower  field  this  morning  finishing 
up  the  old  bed.  First  of  all  we  picked 
three  quarts  of  Gandy  berries  for  a  last 
patriotic  meal  before  the  vines  were 
clipped.  They  were  small  and  poor 
berries — about  as  different  from  the  first 
picking  as  age  is  from  youth.  IWe  had 
our  first  mess  of  berries  this  year  on 
May  29,  though  ripe  fruit  was  ready 
May  21.  Here  we  have  the  last  on  July 
4 — a  stretch  of  44  days.  By  the  middle 
of  August  the  “everbearers”  will  be  ready 
once  again  and  will  be  with  us  for  50 
days  more! 

•Is  H*  4*  4* 

We  did  our  best  to  keep  that  field 
clean,  and  at  blossom  time  we  thought 
we  had  done  a  good  job.  But  you  never 
can  tell  the  hidden  possibilities  for  weeds 
in  a  New  Jersey  field  with  200  years  of 
cultivation  behind  it.  Almost  before  we 
knew  it  ragweed,  quack  grass  and  oilier 
weed  terrors  came  jumping  in.  Today 
there  were  some  ragweed  nearly  three 
feet  high,  although  happily  they  have  not 
made  seed.  So  as  preparation  for  next 
vear,  as  soon  as  we  picked  the.  last  ber¬ 
ries  Carl  was  on  hand  with  the  mowing 
machine  to  clip  off  the  vines.  The  mower 
blade  was  set  to  run  as  low  as  possible, 
and  Tom  and  Broker  walked  solemnly 
around  the  field,  taking  one  row  at  a 
time  and  clipping  vines  and  weeds  as 
close  down  to  the  crown  as  possible.  The 
blade  of  the  Buckeye  mower  will  act  al¬ 
most  like  a  scythe  in  the  hands  of  a  care¬ 
ful  man — riding  over  the  stones  and 
lumps  and  shearing  off  everything  that 
comes  in  its  way.  Vines  and  weeds  fell 
before  it,  and  were  left  like  a  thick  cover¬ 
ing  along  the  rows.  When  dry  this  cov¬ 
ering  will  be  raked  off  and  burned.  Iff 
some  cases  a  fire  may  be  started  at  the 
underside  and  run  quickly  across  the  field. 
The  danger  of  that  is  that  where  there 
is  a  thick  covering  the  fire  may  get  so 
hot  in  places  that  it  will  hurt  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  My  friend  from  town 
thought  we  were  killing  these  fine  plants 
by  cutting  their  heads  off  in  this  way, 
but  we  are  doing  them  a  kindness  for 
next  year’s  work.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  disease  on  the  vines  as  well  as 
insects  and  their  eggs.  This  cutting  and 
burning  destroys  these  pests,  and  also 
cleans  out  millions  of  weeds.  We  all 
know  how  pruning  an  old  tree  starts  it 
into  renewed  life  and  makes  it  send  out 
new  and  vigorous  wood.  The  strawberry 
plant  responds  in  much  the  same  manner, 
for  a  vigorous  set  of  stems  and  leaves 
will  soon  appear.  The  leaves  represent 
the  lungs  of  the  plant.  When  it  can 
have  a  new  set  of  lungs  it  talks  business 
right  away.  Then  it  is  easier  to  hoe  and 
clean  out  the  weeds  after  this  clipping. 
Some  of  the  weeds  make  but  a  feeble 
growth  after  being  cut  off.  As  soon  as 
these  clippings  are  destroyed  we  start 
with  the  cultivator  and  rip  up  the  mid¬ 
dles  between  the  rows,  as  deep  as  the 
teeth  will  work.  We  work  back  and 
forth  on  each  row;  ripping  out  the  weeds 
to  the  sun.  Most  of  the  runners  are 
ripped  out  at  the  first  hoeing.  If  they 
are  left  they  will  soon  cover  the  entire 
bed,  and  that  is  just  what  we  do  not 
want.  'One  or  two  strong  runners  to 
each  old  plant  is  what  we  are  after. 
That  will  mean  narrow  fruiting  rows 
with  good  alleys  between.  The  big  ber¬ 
ries  are  found  on  the  outside  or  edge  of 
the  fruiting  row.  If  the  vines  run  all 
over  there  will  be  no  large  berries.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  berry  plants 
can  be  kept  going  in  this  way.  I  have 
kept  them  at  it  for  six  years,  but  the 
yield  and  size  decreased  after  the  second 
year.  I  think  the  everbearers  might  run 
a  dozen  years  if  kept  in  hills  and  deeply 
cultivated. — but  it  would  hardly  pay. 
After  two  years  picking  I  would  plow 
the  vines  under  and  clean  the  land.  This 
year  we  plowed  our  two-year-old  beds, 
fitted  the  soil  well  and  planted  to  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  sweet  corn.  iWe  might  have 
planted  cabbage,  turnips,  celery  or  string 
beans,  but  a  quick-growing  sweet  corn 
seems  best. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Right  over  the  road  from  that  last 


year’s  strawberry  field  is  what  I  call  my 
demonstration  garden.  The  rows  are 
some  400  ft.  long,  and  I  have  growing 
side  by  side  three  different  kinds  of  corn, 
Sudan  grass,  four  different  kinds  of  sor¬ 
ghum,  Oregon  vetch,  cotton,  peanuts,  ar¬ 
tichokes,  velvet  beans,  two  kinds  of  cow 
peas,  three  kinds  of  Soy  beans,  sugar 
beets,  mangels,  turnips,  carrots  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  This  is  designed  to  make 
a  comparative  test  of  various  fodder  crops 
in  this  section.  Is  there  anything  better 
than  grass  or  corn?  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  tell  much  about  it,  but  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  of  some  interesting  things.  The 
Spanish  peanuts  are  starting  well.  On 
July  4  the  cotton  was  about  one  foot 
high.  I  have  a  friend  who  rather  prides 
himself  on  his  “vision.”  He  came  and 
stood  for  several  minutes  studying  that 
row  of  cotton.  Far  down  the  row  he  de¬ 
tected  several  big  plants  rising  far  above 
the  others  and  apparently  getting  ready 
to  bloom.  Think  of  it,  cotton  blooming 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  on  July  4.  This 
man  threw  a  “vision”  right  then  and 
there  in  my  field : 

“Think  of  it,  cotton  blooming  in  Berg¬ 
en  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  July  4.  Why  man,  you 
are  ahead  of  Alabama.  In  some  miracu¬ 
lous — may  I  say  providential  way — you 
have  found  these  few  seeds  which  are  to 
revolutionize  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
world !  This  will  mean  the  production  of 
cotton  as  far  north  as  New  York.  It  is 
no  longer  a  tropical  plant — you  have 
made  it  a  permanent  resident  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  The  human  mind  cannot 
realize  how  these  few  plants  are  to 
change  the  industry  of  the  world.  You  in 
your  humble  but  fateful  way  will  rank 
with  the  great  benefactors  of  humanity. 

I  stand  here  at  the  cradle  of  one  of  the 
world’s  great  discoveries.  You  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  industrial 
progress.” 

There  was  more  of  it,  and  I  began  to 
think  well  of  myself — for  who  could  remain 
a  common  citizen  in  the  company  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Burbank,  Galileo,  Newton  and 
all  those  great  people?  If  by  accident 
Hope  Farm  has  discovered  a  strain  of 
cotton  which  will  grow  like  tomatoes — 
anywhere  that  90  growing  days  can  be 
counted  on — why,  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
that  long-desired  trip  to  Europe  and  be 
entertained  by  royalty !  Let’s  examine 
these  remarkable  plants!  Alas  for  my 
friend’s  beautiful  vision,  but  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new*  strain  of  cotton  proved  to  be  a 
plant  of  common  buckwheat — growing  in 
the  cotton  row.  The  two  plants  really 
do  look  much  alike  before ’the  buckwheat 
blooms.  Well,  at  any  rate  my  friend  had 
a  pleasant  time  while  his  dream  lasted. 
As  for  me — I  have  been  through  that  be¬ 
fore.  An  oil  promoter  once  found  a 
greasy  scum  on  the  water  in  one  of  our 
fields,  and  at  once  outlined  a  fine  plan 
for  organizing  an  oil  company  and  selling 
stock !  The  humble  buckwheat  is  all 
right— but  you  cannot  transmute  it  into 
cotton. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  here  comes  an  important  mes¬ 
senger  from  the  house — little  Camille  is 
pulling  at  my  hand.  It  seems  they  have 
orders  for  nearly  100  quarts  of  cherries 
to  be  .delivered  after  dinner,  and  “Won’t 
you  come  and  help  pick?”  Who  could  re¬ 
sist  such  an  appeal?  The  little  girl  can 
ride  on  my  shoulders  as  we  walk  up  the 
road.  Carl  will  go  into  the  hayfield.  It 
seems  as  if  life  at  Hope  Farm  is  one 
leveiflasting  round  of  hay-making  this 
year.  We  never  had  such  a  hay  crop 
before.  Every  shelter  we  have  will  be 
filled.  Some  years  ago  one  of  our  little 
boys  heard  the  minister  preach  a  sermon 
about  the  man  who  said  “I  will  tear  down 
my  barns  and  build  greater.”  The  boy 
asked  this  sensible  question :  “Why 
didn’t  he  build  a  hay  barrack?”  Next 
week  we  must  begin  to  cut  the  oats  and 
barley.  We  seeded  the  two  grains  to¬ 
gether  this  year — for  hay.  The  mixture 
seems  better  than  either  grain  alone,  but 
the  barley  must  be  cut  early  or  the  horses 
will  think  they  have  a  mouthful  of  pins 
whenever  they  eat  a  barley  }>ead.  But 
those  cherries.  We  have  a  crop  of  over 
4.000  quarts  of  sour  cherries.  There 
has  been  very  slow  sale  for  them  thus  far, 
but  w7e  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  advertising 
in  the  local  papers.  Now  the  orders  are  I 
coming  in  over  the  ’phone.  Over  500 
quarts  are  ordered  for  Monday.  The 
cherry  orchard  is  half  way  up  the  hill, 
and  the  girls  are  up  there  picking.  One 
of  these  girls  has  charge  of  the  fruit-sell¬ 
ing  this  year,  and  it  keeps  her  busy  and 
hungry.  She  has  a  share  of  the  income. 
The  strawberries  went  off  like  hot  cakes 
this  season,  but  sour  cherries  are  slow. 
The  chief  reason  given  is  that  people  are 
not  doing  much  of  any  home  canning  any 
more.  They  buy  canned  goods — thinking 
it  easier  to  do  so.  It  all  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  modern  idea  of  letting  some 
one  else  do  it  for  us.  We  want  to  turn 
as  much  of  our  working  life  as  possible 
over  to  some  great  business  monopoly 
or  to  the  State  or  Federal  government. 
Coming  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  grocer  or  the  baker  for  our  food  is  one 
way  of  giving  evidence  that  we  are  losing 
our  independence.  ‘The  fathers”  so  often 
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Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 
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What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 
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alluded  to  "by  Fourth  of  July  orators 
“did  it  themselves” — as  did  their  wives 
inside  the  house.  In  answer  to  this  the 
modern  young  person  will  say  “There 
wasn’t  anything  else  for  them  to  do  at 
that  time.”  Up  here  on  the  hillside  pick¬ 
ing  these  small  red  globes  of  acid  juice  1^ 
can  think  over  some  of  these  things.  It 
is  true  that  man  has  developed  these 
makers  and  handlers  of  the  things  he 
formerly  made  and  handled  himself. 
Originally  they  were  designed  as  servants. 
Now  we  wake  up  on  the  “Glorious 
Fourth”  and  find  that  they  are  masters 
— and  the  question  is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  But  before  I  know  it 
we  have  our  orders  for  cherries  filled  and 
dinner  must  be  nearly  ready.  Let’s  go 
down  and  see  about  it.  H.  w.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Horticultural  Questions 

1.  Tell  me  how  to  propagate  barberry. 

2.  How,  or  at  what  time  to  have  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  sent  from  mountains.  3.  Do 
I  cut  away  all  wood  from  currant  bushes 
which  grew  before  this  year?  4.  IIow 
•long  does  it  take  peonies  to  blossom  from 
seed?  5.  How  long  for  tulips  to  blossom 
from  seed?  6.  Is  it  unusual  for  currants 
to  grow  between  5  and  6  ft.  tall? 

New  York.  E.  D.  G. 

1.  Japanese  barberry  .is  most  easily 
grown  from  seed.  The  ripe  fruits  are 
gathered  in  the  Fall,  the  pulp  washed  off, 
and  the  seeds  stratified  in  sand  over  Win¬ 
ter.  In  Spring  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  rows,  and  given  clean 
cultivation.  They  usually  germinate 
quite  easily.  The  plant  is  also  propa¬ 
gated  by  green  wood  cutting  under  glass. 

2.  Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia)  may  be 
transplanted  in  early  Fall  or  in  Spring. 
A  mulch  should  be  put  over  the  roots 
the  first  season,  as  a  protection  against 
both  frost  and  drought. 

3.  Red  and  white  currants  produce 
their  fruit  on  spurs  which  develop  from 
the  wood  two  or  more  years  of  age.  It  is 
thus  important  to  have  plenty  of  wood 
of  two  years  and  older.  The  bush  should 
be  kept  open  by  annual  pruning,  and  it 
is  a  good  rule  not  to  have  any  wood  more 
than  three  years  old,  but  if  you  cut  away 
all  this  year’s  growth  you  are  removing 
wood  needed  to  bear  future  crops. 

4.  Raising  peonies  from  seed  is  rather 
tedious.  Usually  two  years  are  required 
for  germination,  and  three  years  more 
before  a  well-developed  flower  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

5.  Tulips  are  grown  commercially  from 
offsets  or  bulblets,  and  their  blooming  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  size  they  attain. 
Usually  the  small  bulblets  bloom  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  year.  The  length  of  time 
before  seedlings  would  bloom  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  growth  of  the  bulb. 
We  judge  it  would  be  five  to  seven  years, 
but  have  no  data  on  the  subject. 

6.  iWe  have  seen  neglected  old  currant 
bushes  five  feet  high ;  they  only  pro¬ 
duced  an  occasional  sparse  cluster  of 
fruit.  Their  height  resulted  from  lack 
of  pruning.  Such  bushes  are  the  result 
of  neglect,  for  if  they  are  to  bear  well 
they  must  be  judiciously  pruned  to  form 
fruit  spurs. 


Two  Favorite  Roses 

On  page  823  you  give  a  very  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Dr.  Van  Fleet  climbing 
rose.  I  do  wish  that  more  people  were 
acquainted  with  this  most  sweet-scented 
and  charming  climbing  rose,  which  with 
many  of  its  friends  and  admirers  occu¬ 
pies  first  place  among  the  climbing  roses. 
I  find  it  perfectly  hardy  without  any 
Winter  protection,  and  although  our 
Winters  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  are 
not  as  rigid  as  farther  north,  still  we 
catch  zero  weather  now  and  again  nearly 
every  Winter,  and  our  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
vines  come  through  without  the  least  sign 
of  winterkilling. 

Another  worth-while  rose,  and  one 
which  I  fear  never  receives  a  fraction  of 
the  praise  it  deserves,  is  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer  (Hybrid  Rugosa)  which  will 
thrive  where  almost  every  other  variety 
fails.  It  will  grow  to  astounding  beauty 
in  soil  which  is  little  better  than  beach 
sand.  With  us,  only  one  mile  from  sea¬ 
shore,  it  makes  a  robust,  rugged  bush,  10 
to  12  ft.  high,  producing  hundreds  of  very 
large  sweet-scented,  double,  pink  roses,  of 
good  form  and  admired  by  everyone  who 
sees  it.  We  love  it  and  are  proud  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  to  everyone  who  loves 
roses.  It  is  another  rose  which  takes 
care  of  itself.  B.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  A  jury  in  Federal 
Court,  New  York,  found  A.  Harry  Krit- 
clier  and  Leo  Berlow,  Elias  Berlow  and 
Jake  Brenner  guilty  July  1  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  They  were  charged 
with  advertising  in  publications  all  over 
the  country  that  they  had  thousands  of 
pairs  of  army  shoes  to  sell  cheaply,  but 
when  money  was  sent  to  them  the  shoes 
were  never  delivered.  Two  other  defend¬ 
ants,  Harry  Goldstein  and  Samuel  Chilo- 
witz,  pleaded  guilty.  The  defendants  op¬ 
erated  under  the  name  of  the  National 


Bay  State  'Shoe  Company  at  296  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

An  average  increase  of  approximately 
22  per  cent  for  the  15S,000  men  in  the 
industry,  the  check-off,  payment  by  the 
long  ton,  2,240  lbs.,  rather  than  the 
miner’s  ton  of  3,136  lbs.,  a  five-day  week, 
and  a  two-year  contract  are  demanded  in 
the  wage  scale  adopted  almost  without 
opposition  by  the  anthracite  miners’  con¬ 
vention  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  July  3.  These 
demands  were  presented  to  the  Anthracite 
Operators’  Association  in  Atlantic  City 
July  9  and  will  be  followed,  ultimately, 
by  a  suspension  of  mining,  according  to 
Andrew  Mattey,  president  of  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  district,  who,  in  the  closing  hour  of 
the  convention,  told  the  delegates  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  shut-down  on  August  31. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  two  in¬ 
jured.  one  probably  fatally  early  July  4 
when  fire  of  undetermined  origin  trapped 
20  persons  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  a  wooden  rooming  house  at  105  Broad¬ 
way,  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  worst  disasters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Boston,  Mass.,  occurred  early 
July  4,  when  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Pickwick  Club,  a-  Chinatown  resort  at  12 
Beach  Street,  collapsed  without  warning, 
carrying  a  hundred  or  more  merrymakers 
down  in  the  ruins.  Probably  100  to  200 
persons  were  dancing  in  the  club,  at  the 
time  of  the  collapse,  which  came  just  be¬ 
fore  3  a.  m.  First  the  wall  on  the  South 
Station  side  of  the  building,  bordering  on 
a  lot  that  is  being  excavated  for  a  huge 
garage,  buckled,  and  then  the  roof  fell 
in,  trapping  and  burying  many  in  the 
debris  without  the  slightest  chance  for 
escape.  The  death  list  is  42,  with  many 
others  injured. 

The  toll  of  holiday  fatalities  through¬ 
out  the  country  mounted  July  6  to  250, 
with  automobile  accidents  and  drownings 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  without  the  Bos¬ 
ton  cabaret  tragedy.  The  Fourth  passed 
with  remarkably  few  deaths  from  fire¬ 
works  and  explosions.  Illinois  reported 
57  dead  and  more  than  100  injured.  Other 
State  totals  follow:  Massachusetts,  49; 
New  York,  26;  Indiana,  13;  Ohio.  29; 
Missouri,  2 ;  Connecticut,  8 ;  Rhode 
Island,  6;  New  Jersey,  3;  Pennsylvania, 
6;  Vermont,  2;  Minnesota,  8;  Iowa,  4; 
California,  10 ;  Colorado,  3,  and  North 
Dakota,  2. 

Fire,  starting  from  an  undetei'mined 
cause  in  the  tfeating  plant  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  near 
Norpldet,  in  the  Southern  Arkansas  oil 
(field  July  7  had  spread  to  four  wells  and 
six  earthen  tanks,  with  a  loss  estimated 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000. 

Eloise  Bronson,  seven  years  old,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  in  the  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
Children’s  Court  July  7  on  a  charge  of 
arson,  and  was  sent  to  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  Industrial  School  in  Brooklyn  by 
Justice  Hoyt.  Her  mother  told  the  court 
the  child  had  set  fire  to  six  houses  and 
was  beyond  her  control.  The  little  girl 
was  first  taken  to  court  on  June  2  and 
sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  observation, 
alienists  reporting  that  she  was  sane. 
She  was  then  sent  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Children’s  Society,  and  July  7  the  su¬ 
perintendent  notified  society  officials  that 
the  child  was  making  so  much  trouble 
they  could  no  longer  keep  her. 

WASHINGTON.— Changes  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  which  would  result  in  decided 
economies,  have  been  suggested  and  may 
be  tried  out  in  the  near  future.  These 
would  include  the  basing  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  reports  to  the  President  upon  for¬ 
eign  invoice  prices  rather  than  actual 
costs,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
sending  experts  abroad  to  study  cost 
prices,  as  is  now  required  in  every  inves¬ 
tigation  made  under  the  flexible  tariff 
provisions  of  the  tariff  law.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  friction  abroad  be¬ 
tween  Government  representatives  and 
foreign  manufacturers  who  resent  inquir¬ 
ies  into  what  they  consider  trade  secrets 
in  the  way  of  costs  of  production.  This 
involves  not  only  the  representatives  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  but  of  the  customs 
division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
well,  and  for  a  time  threatened  our  re¬ 
lations  with  several  European  countries, 
whose  manufacturers  declared  that  if  our 
Government  did  not  change  its  methods 
their  own  governments  would  be  asked 
to  adopt  retaliatory  measures.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  use  invoice  figures  would  not 
only  save  the  commission  much  money, 
but  would  also  tend  to  remove  thisjric- 
tion  with  foreign  manufacturers  and 
would  also  speed  up  the  investigations. 

President  Coolidge  has  taken  the  stand 
that  the  tax  reduction  by  Congress  next 
Winter  should  not  only  reach  all  tax¬ 
payers,  but  must  constitute  a  scientific 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  His  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  reduction  of  inheritance 
taxes  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  maximum 
surtax  rate,  from  37%  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  or  some  lower  figure.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  surtax  rate  the  President  will  favor 
will  be  the  rate  determined  upon  after 
expert  investigation  as  the  one  that  will 
yield  the  Government  the  most  revenue. 
In  the  President’s  opinion,  this  will  not 
be  more  than  25  per  cent.  Some  experts, 
it  was  pointed  out,  think  the  rate  should 
fall  between  12  and  18  per  cent. 

June  postal  revenue  aggregated  $26,- 
986,518,  or  $3,462,770  more  than  June 
last  year,  at  50  selected  post  offices  which 
return  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  postal  revenues.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 


led  with  29.11  per  cent  increase;  Jersey 
City  was  second  with  27.73  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  third  with  22.32.  New  York,  with 
total  receipts  of  $5,506,082,  showed  14.28 
per  cent  increase ;  Chicago  with  $4,577,- 
905,  showed  19.11  per  cent ;  Philadelphia 
with  $1,476,446,  showed  19.37  per  cent, 
and  Boston  with  $1,211,469,  showed  11.51 
per  cent.  None  of  the  50  offices  reported 
a  decrease. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1925-1926 :  President,  George  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Arlington,  Neb. ;  vice-president, 
Earle  E.  May,  Shenandoah,  Iowa ;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Charles  Sizemore,  Loui¬ 
siana,  Mo.  Executive  committee :  The 
president,  the  vice-president,  F.  A.  Wig¬ 
gins,  Toppenish,  Wash. ;  Michael  R. 
Cashman,  Owatonna,  Minn. ;  Win. 
Ulemer,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Walter  Ilillen- 
meyer,  Lexington,  Ivy.  and  A.  M.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Normal,  Ill. 

\Farmers’  Week  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  'Storrs,  will  be  held 
August  4-7.  A  program  of  great  interest 
has  been  prepared,  including  special  sub¬ 
jects  for  milk  producers  and  feed  dealers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  29. — -Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  II.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Date  announced 
later. 

Aug.  4-7. — Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — 'New  York  State  Fair, 

'  Sept.’  22-26.-— Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20-Nov.  1 . — 'New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Dentist  :  “Now  open  your  mouth  wide 
and  I  won’t  hurt  you  a  bit.”  Patient : 
(a  few  minutes  later)  “Doctor,  I  know 
what  Ananias  did  for  a  living.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements'  SinCS  1810 


Any  ensilage  cutter  that  is  cheaply 
built  is  a  poor  investment  at  any  price. 
The  limited  service  it  gives  does  not 
pay  for  the  trouble  it  causes. 

For  this  reason  it  pays  to  buy  a  Rowell 
Ensilage  Cutter  to  begin  with.  A 
Rowell  gives  full  value  in  terms  of  de¬ 
pendable,  lasting  service — yet  a  Rowell 
(either  flywheel  or  cylinder  type)  costs 
ro  more  than  many  ordinary  cutters. 
Such  features  as  Hyatt  roller  bearings, 
end-thrust  bearings  that  take  up  wear, 
guaranteed-for-life  flywheel,  and  one- 
piece,  twist-proof  steel  main  frame, 
keep  the  Rowell  Trojan  working  like 
new,  years  after  the  cheap  cutter  has 
fallen  to  pieces. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  receive  our  new 
catalog — al  so  a  free  copy 
of  the  “Government  In¬ 
dex  of  Valuable  Silage 
Bulletins.” 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


r- - 

l  Without  o 


Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Rowell 
silage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet, 
“Government  Index  of  Valuable  Silage  Bulletins.  ’’ 

Name  . 


Address  . 

. (R) 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  horse.  Car¬ 
ries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
saver.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Groat  for  ailago  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

iSjE  A  A  J&XX  Mtti.  CO.,  Box  804,  Westerville.  Ohio 


For  the  Rough  Side  Roods 
Off  The  Highways 


Balloon  Tires  are  an  even  greater  necessity  for  the 
rough  country  side  roads  off  the  main  highways. 

Gum-Dipped  Balloons — every  strand  of  every  cord 
saturated  with  rubber — give  farmers  greater  service 
because  this  added  process  provides  extra  strength 
to  these  wonderful  tires.  Chuck  holes,  ruts  and 
bumps  are  smoothed  out. 

Enjoy  the  greater  safety,  economy  and  comfort  of 
these  Full-Size  Gum-Dipped  Balloons.  The  nearest 
Firestone  Dealer  will  equip  your  car  quickly  and  at 
low  cost. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  next  Legislature  of  New  York  will  be  called 
on  to  face  many  problems  of  direct  interest  to 
farmers.  The  school  question  will  loom  large.  The 
bill  passed  at  the  last  session  was  no  settlement  at 
all.  No  money  to  carry  out  its  provisions  will  be 
available  until  next  year.  The  Legislature  seemed 
to  run  away  from  it — waiting  to  see  how  the  voters 
feel.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  court  decision  de¬ 
lining  the  powers  of  the  Education  Department  we 
expect  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
stronger  powers,  and  the  right  to  make  more  ar¬ 
bitrary  rulings.  The  rural  people  must  counter  on 
this  by  pushing  their  bill  to  prevent  any  school  con¬ 
solidation  except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters.  In  view  of  these  things  it  is  evident  that 
the  friends  of  the  district  school  must  have  repi’esen- 
tatives  at  Albany  who  will  stand  whole-heartedly 
for  what  that  school  represents.  We  have  been 
rather  unfortunate  in  late  years  in  not  having  men 
in  the  Legislature  who  will  put  this  school  question 
ahead  of  any  other,  and  stand  square-toed  for  it 
through  thick  and  thin.  There  have  been  men  who 
gave  more  or  less  perfunctory  support  when  driven 
to  it,  but  we  need  more  than  that.  We  want  men 
who  believe  in  the  district  school,  and  who  will  fight 
for  it  day  and  night,  against  all  sorts  of  pressure — 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Farmers,  this  year  have 
the  chance  to  send  such  men  to  Albany  from  many 
of  the  rural  counties.  Such  a  man  is  A.  D.  Ostrand¬ 
er  of  Knowlesville,  Orleans  County.  Now  we  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  makes  no 
attempt  to  tell  the  people  of  Orleans  County  what 
to  do.  They  know  their  own  business  best.  We 
know,  however,  that  Mr.  Ostrander  stands  squarely 
on  this  school  question,  and  if  he  is  nominated  the 
rural  people  of  the  State  will  have  a  champion  for 
school  legislation  such  as  they  have  not  had  in  years. 
With  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  suggest  we  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  that  the  people  of  Orleans  County  will  take 
this  school  question  seriously  and  send  Mr.  Os¬ 
trander  to  Albany  to  champion  the  district  school. 

* 

MIERIOA  is  going  into  a  form  of  insanity  over 
sports  and  games.  Recently  on  a  hot  Summer 
night,  here  in  New  York  City,  nearly  60,000  people 
paid  almost  $400,000  to  see  a  set  of  prizefighters 
punch  each  other.  Baseball  games  attract  thous¬ 
ands  of  spectators,  horse  racing  will  gather  crowds, 
and  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person  hang  about 
the  radio  station  to  ‘‘listen  in.”  It  is  a  form  of  in¬ 
sanity.  The  psychologists  say  that  much  of  this  mob 
insanity  is  due  to  prohibition.  This  fierce  mental 
and  physical  excitement  takes  the  place  of  much  of 
the  intoxication  of  former  years.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  would  like  to  divert  some  of  this  sporting  ex¬ 
citement  into  a  more  legitimate  channel.  At  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  a  race  is  on  which 
ought  to  stir  the  blood  of  these  excited  people.  Ten 
pullets  from  Oregon  are  running  (or  laying)  neck 
and  neck  with  10  from  Massachusetts.  All  are  White 
leghorns.  Beginning  November  1  up  to  June  26  the 
Massachusetts  birds  had  laid  1,582,  and  the  Oregon 
birds  1,551.  Oregon  led  at  first,  then  Massachusetts 
crept  ahead  for  one  week.  Then  Oregon  came  back, 
leading  for  14  weeks,  only  to  see  Massachusetts  make 
a  spurt  and  get  ahead.  Now  Oregon  is  creeping  up 
again.  It  is  anybody’s  race.  East  against  the  West 
- — Atlantic  against  Pacific,  and  the  whole  country 
egging  them  on.  The  race  ends  on  November  1. 
Come  on,  Massachusetts!  If  we  could  only  get  the 
sports  of  this  country  as  interested  in  these  white 
lens  as  they  are  in  the  various  “white  hopes”  who 
are  out  for  the  fistic  championship  what  a  boom  the 
poultry  business  would  have! 


We  own  a  small  farm  and  we  raise  a  lot  of  cultivated 
raspberries.  They  are  out  of  sight  from  the  house,  so 
we  posted  the  land.  Later  we  caught  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  patch,  and  they  said  our  signs  were  illegal. 

I  made  them  myself  from  boards  12  in.  square.  If  we 
cannot  protect  our  own  property  and  keep  people  out 
I  will  go  further  with  a  few  beartraps  strung  through 
the  berry  patch.  reader. 

EDGING  from  reports  the  fruit  thieves  are  bolder 
than  ever  this  year.  The  robins  and  human 
robbers  stole  practically  our  entire  crop  of  sweet 
cherries.  In  the  case  mentioned  above  this  “lady 
and  gentleman”  were  bluffing.  Your  trespass  signs 
were  legal  and  you  might  easily  have  hauled  this 
pair  of  thieves  before  a  justice  and  had  them  fined. 
If  they  or  others  like  them  come  again  do  not  fail 
to  do  this.  Even  supposing  you  had  no  signs  at  all — 
what  right  did  these  people  have  in  your  fruit?  In 
such  cases  we  have  got  to  do  at  least  a  large  part  of 
it  ourselves.  We  cannot  sit  by  and  expect  the  State 
troopers  or  the  constable  to  do  it  all.  Get  right  into 
the  ring  yourself.  These  thieves  are  getting  bolder 
and  bolder.  The  car  gives  them  an  advantage,  as 
they  can  quickly  get  away  when  they  find  it  time 
to  run.  We  cannot  advise  beartraps  or  spring-guns. 
The  best  thing  is  a  combination  or  organization  and 
prompt  action.  Let  all  the  neighbors  agree  to  turn 
out  at  a  given  alarm,  and  when  you  do  catch  a  thief 
do  not  let  him  get  away  or  bluff  you.  Do  not  take 
the  law  in  your  own  hands,  but  take  time  to  pull 
the  thief  to  the  nearest  court  and  make  him  pay. 
His  pocketbook  will  be  more  tender  than  his  hide. 

* 

Can  a  State  mercantile  tax  legally  be  collected  in 
this  State  from  our  Farm  Bureau  co-operative  purchas¬ 
ing  organization  or  any  of  its  car-door  agents? 

HIS  is  a  telegram  sent  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  same  question  has  come  tip 
quite  frequently  in  that  State,  and  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  members  of  farm  associations.  Our  attor¬ 
ney  has  spent  considerable  time  on  the  question. 
There  seem  to  be  no  decisions  that  definitely  refer 
to  the  matter.  Probably  each  case  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  own  bottom.  The  following  is  as  definite  an 
answer  as  we  can  give  at  this  time : 

Without  knowing  just  the  method  of  doing  business 
by  your  Farm  Bureau  co-operative  organization  it  is 
impossible  definitely  to  frame  an  answer.  The  mer¬ 
cantile  tax  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  very 
broad.  It  covers  each  dealer  in  or  vender  of  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  at  any  “exchange  or  board  of 
trade.”  It  covers  both  wholesale  dealers  and  retail 
dealers.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  cover  those  who 
buy  to  sell  again.  Judge  Biddle,  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  Davis,  said :  “A  dealer  is  not 
one  who  buys  to  keep  or  makes  to  sell,  but  one  who 
buys  to  sell  again.” 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  an  organization  buys 
goods  and  sells  to  the  members,  even  if  the  profit  is  only 
sufficient  to  cover  expense  of  handling,  that  a  tax 
can  be  collected.  If  a  number  of  persons  bought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandise  together  for  their  own  use  and  not 
for  resale  then  there  probably  would  be  no  tax. 

Probably  your  organization  makes  enough  profit  to 
pay  the  expense  of  a  car-door  man,  at  least,  anc^if  this 
is  true,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  tax  can  be  collected. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  is  merely  the  agent  of  its  members. 
As  such  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license,  where  the  individual  producer  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so. 

* 

HE  following  is  taken  from  the  Emporia  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Gazette: 

The  neighbors  of  Mike  Decker  went  to  his  farm 
north  of  Burlington  the  other  day,  and  with  35  horses 
and  mules,  and  the  implements  Mr.  Decker  has  on  the 
farm,  helped  him  catch  up  with  his  Spring  work.  Mr. 
Decker  has  been  delayed  in  his  farm  work  by  the  criti-  - 
cal  illness  of  his  son,  who  has  been  in  a  hospital  in 
Kansas  City  for  two  months.  Mrs.  Decker  has  been  in 
Kansas  City  with  the  boy  constantly,  and  Mr.  Decker 
has  been  there  much  of  the  time.  Fields  were  plowed 
and  other  necessary  work  done  on  the  farm.  Neigh¬ 
bor  women  cooked  dinner  for  the  men. 

As  a  boy  we  saw  such  things  done.  Those  were 
the  days  when  farmers  co-operated  without  know¬ 
ing  the  name  for  what  they  were  doing.  Life  was 
simpler  in  those  days — there  was  very  little  brass  in 
the  Golden  Rule.  The  finest  thing  about  these  co¬ 
operative  gatherings  was  the  way  a  few  natural 
leaders  assumed  charge  and  organized  the  work. 
They  were  not  government  officials  or  hired  workers, 
but  neighbors  who  had  given  evidence  of  superior 
managing  ability.  The  others  expected  them  to  lead, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  company  would  be 
working  without  friction  and  in  the  most  economical 
way.  That  was  the  ai‘t  of  co-operation.  In  recent 
yeai’s  gx-eat  efforts  have  been  made  to  tui-n  it  into 
a  science.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  operate  co-operation  as  an  enlai’ged  form 
of  the  old  barn  raising  or  husking  or  preparing 
gi* *ound  for  a  sick  neighbor.  That  was  a  proceeding 
in  which  everyone  was  interested,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ly  feeling  was  what  gave  it  strength.  Modern  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics  have  combined  to  kill  off  much  of 
this  old-time  co-operative  spirit.  It  came  to  the 
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point  where  a  few  politicians  or  interested  parties 
began  to  “boss  the  job”  for  their  own  advantage. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  “strong  centralized 
power”  which  will  squeeze  the  vital  spirit  out  of 
any  co-operative  movement. 

* 

HIS  year  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  birthday.  This  sound 
organization  has  had  an  orderly  and  useful  life.  For 
some  years  it  was  kept  alive  by  a  small  band  of 
Jerseymen  who  paid  most  of  the  expenses  out  of 
their  own  pockets  and  kept  going ;  confident  that  the 
seed  they  were  sowing  would  in  time  grow  up  into  a 
good  crop.  They  were  right.  The  seed  they  dropped 
on  what  seemed  barren  ground  has  grown  like  the 
beanstalk  which  “Jack”  planted  and  they  have 
climbed  up  the  stalk  to  big  things.  There  is  to  be 
a  celebration  of  this  half  century  birthday  at  New 
Brunswick  on  August  17.  There  will  be  on.  exhibi¬ 
tion  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  peaches  which 
Prof.  Conners  has  brought  into  the  world,  and 
which  promise  to  bring  New  Jersey  back  as  a  peach 
section.  New  Jei’sey  has  always  been  a  peach  of  a 
State,  but  these  new  vai-ieties  will  make  that  fact 
evident  from  Nome  to  Key  West,  and  from  Eastport, 
Me.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal. 

* 

ITHIN  25  years  the  most  populous  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  will  be  the  tract  of  land 
within  50  miles  of  the  New  Yoilc  municipal  building. 
It  is  pi’actically  that  now,  but  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  river  bridges  and  tunnels  ixow  under 
construction  will  crowd  human  life  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  as  it  has  never  been 
grouped  before  in  the  world’s  history.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  island  of  Manhattan  will  increase 
greatly  in  population.  While  it  will  always  be  a 
great  manufacturing  and  business  center  we  think 
its  real  population  will  decrease.  People  will  move 
out  of  the  city  for  homes,  and  the  greatest  move¬ 
ment  will  be  west — across  the  river  into  Noidhern 
New  Jersey.  This  will  become  a  region  of  small 
towns  and  gardens  and  the  change  will  be  all  to  the 
good  of  society.  Of  even  gi*eater  intei’est  to  this  new 
section  than  transportation  will  be  the  problem  of 
a  good  "water  supply.  In  time  practically  every  drop 
of  available  water  which  falls  upon  the  hills  of 
North  Jersey  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  people 
who  live  along  the  river  and  the  ocean.  Every  lit¬ 
tle  valley  tucked  away  among  the  hills  through 
which  water  runs  will  be  turned  into  a  pond  or 
reservoir  for  water  storage,  and  the  hills  themselves 
will  be  covered  with  ti’ees — a  necessity  in  preserving 
the  water.  Thus  we  think  North  Jersey  will  be¬ 
come  a  (great  fruit  section — the  hills  covered  with 
fruit  trees  and  the  valleys  turned  into  ponds  for 
water  supply.  The  Hudson  Valley  and  upper  New 
Jersey  across  to  the  Delaware  River  will  in  the 
future  be  the  most  remarkable  fruit  section  in  the 
world. 

HE  discussion  of  that  garbage  problem  on  page 
1011  brings  up  a  pi-oblem  which  the  town  or 
smaller  city  is  forcing  upon  society.  The  big  cities 
usually  have  facilities  for  disposing  of  this  waste 
on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the  problem  does  not  ti'ouDle 
the  individual.  The  smaller  places  often  try  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  refuse  by  feeding  it  on  garbage  farms — 
often  with  poor  results.  Many  of  these  farms  are 
very  offensive  to  those  who  live  nearby.  We  have 
several  cases  now  on  hand  where  citizens  have  been 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
protection.  For  some  reason  the  local  authorities 
will  not  act.  In  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
East  this  problem  is  a  large  one.  Probably  it  will 
result  in  a  genei’al  law  compelling  the  burning  of  all 
garbage  or  separation  of  it  into  different  classes. 


Brevities 

Report  is  that  an  Oxunge  Co.,  N.  Y.,  man  bought  a 
car  for  $25  and  50  cents  worth  of  liquor.  This  com¬ 
bination  led  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  reckless  driving. 

Here  is  a  good  rule  of  life.  Treat  all  people  so  that 
whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not  they  will  be 
obliged  to  say,  “Well,  I  had  a  square  deal  anyway.” 

If  you  keep  livestock  in  a  sod  orchard,  feed  the  live¬ 
stock  a  fair  amount  of  grain  and  pxutect  the  trees. 
Orchards  have  been  badly  hurt  by  neglecting  one  or 
both  of  these  things. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  Americans,  each  year,  swallow 
enough  bean  soup  to  “run”  Niagara  Falls  for  three 
hours — that  is,  provide  as  much  liquid  as  naturally 
runs  over  in  180  minutes.  We  do  not  doubt  it. 

In  these  modern  times  the  graduated  veterinarian 
seems  to  have  driven  out  the  old-time  “cow  doctor.” 
The  question  is  whether  the  cow  doctor  would  have 
seen  that  “T”  on  the  cow’s  jaw  before  the  “vets”  did. 
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Neutral — “Neither  One  Thing  Nor  the 

Other” 

I  am  inclosing  a  dollar  for  the  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription.  I  like  the  paper  because  I  know  it  speaks 
out  as  no  other  paper  does  for  the  farmer,  but  if  you 
can’t  support  the  policies  of  the  pool,  I  think  you 
ought  at  least  to  be  neutral.  a  pooler. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  40  years  ago,  young,  with  little  ex¬ 
perience,  and  poor,  we  started  out  to  try  the 
then  untried  experiment  to  see  if  a  farm  paper  could 
he  run  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm.  At 
times  the  success  of  that  ideal  is  questioned,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  face  the  issue  and  renew  the  con¬ 
test.  Where  the  farm  interest  is  concerned,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  sides.  We  can- 
.not  be  neutral.  If  Ave  did  not  work  and  fight  for 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  our  ideals  Avould  be  hollow 
things,  and  the  one  thing  in  life  Ave  hate  more  than 
anything  else  is  pretense.  Don’t  ask  us  to  be  neutral. 
It  is  impossible. 

The  farm  paper  has  only  one  legitimate  excuse 
for  neutrality  on  a  vital  farm  problem.  That  excuse 
is  ignorance.  It  is  seldom  frankly  offered  and  it  is 
never  particularly  inspiring.  The  reasons  for  neu¬ 
trality  usually  are  cowardice  or  cupidity.  Every  art 
or  profession  is  capable  of  being  commercialized, 
and  the  covetous  paper  prudently  takes  the  safe 
course.  We  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  farm  paper 
to  search  out  facts,  to  acquire  correct  information 
and  to  form  judgment  on  these  findings.  Having 
done  so  it  has  no  choice  but  to  advocate  the  policies 
and  principles  that  it  believes  best  serve  the  interests 
of  farmers.  At  times  it  must  stem  the  tide  of 
Avhat  seems  a  popular  prejudice  and  stand  un¬ 
shaken  Avhen  the  apparent  Avave  of  sentiment  would 
seem  to  overwhelm  it.  If  it  is  moved  by  popular 
applause  it  cannot  maintain  ideals  that  are  founded 
on  fact  and  conviction.  Popular  prejudice  and  pei’- 
A'erted  sentiments,  however,  are  not  as  formidable  as 
the  noise  they  make  Avould  seem  to  indicate.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  inspired  by  personal,  selfish 
interests,  and  are  limited  to  intimate  circles.  The 
farm  paper  Avith  correct  information  and  courage 
to  stand  by  its  honest  convictions  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  popular  prejudice.  Given  correct  informa¬ 
tion  and  time  to  digest  it,  the  great  bulk  of  farm 
judgment  is  sound  to  the  core,  and  its  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness  is  practically  unanimous.  If  this  Avere  not 
true,  our  experiment  Avould  have  been  a  failure 
years  ago.  The  farmer  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  avIio  should  ask  his  farm  paper  to  be  neutral. 
Neutrality  serves  his  exploiter,  not  him.  Over¬ 
powered  by  highwaymen,  Avhat  farmer  would  ask 
a  passing  neighbor  Avith  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  to  re¬ 
main  neutral  Avhile  the  bandits  clubbed  his  head  and 
picked  his  pockets? 

After  all,  Ave  are  not  contending  for  much  in  farm 
co-operation.  That  little,  however,  is  fundamental. 
We  simply  ask  that  the  machinery  of  organization 
be  so  constructed  that  farmers  themselves  can  direct 
its  policies  and  limit  its  expenses  to  correspond 
with  possible  benefits  to  them.  Does  any  dairyman 
who  gets  his  income  from  his  own  milk  ask  less? 


It  Was  Not  a  Co-operative  Plan 

The  $26,000,000  Grain  Marketing  Company,  the  larg¬ 
est  farmer  co-operative  project  ever  attempted,  will  be 
dissolved,  banker  creditors  here  were  notified  today. — 
Chicago  News  Dispatch. 

HE  organization  of  this  company  a  year  ago 
was  hailed  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  centralized 
farm  co-operative  movement.  It  seems  that  four 
old-line  capital  stock  elevator  companies  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  centralized  co¬ 
operative  law  to  unload  their  unprofitable  elevators 
on  farmers  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves.  They 
organized  the  company  and  turned  in  their  proper¬ 
ties  on  a  valuation  of  $16,407,000.  They  remained 
in  control.  The  scheme  Avas  for  farmers  to  buy 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $26,000,000  to  pay  for  the 
properties  and  provide  working  capital.  July  28, 
1925,  Avas  set  as  the  date  when  farmers  were  to  put 
up  $4,000,000  advanced  as  working  capital. 

One  of  the  four  elevator  companies  in  the  deal 
was  the  Rosenbaum  Grain  Company.  Last  week  the 
failure  of  Dean,  'Onativia  &  Co.,  a  large  brokerage 
house,  revealed  the  fact  that  it  held  450,000  shares 
ol  the  Rosenbaum  Company  stock  on  a  valuation  of 
$50  a  share,  which  has  since  gone  to  $5  Avithout 
buyers. 

Indiana  refused  permission  to  sell  the  stock  in 
that  State.  Illinois  cancelled  the  privilege  previous¬ 
ly  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  application  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  sell  the  stock  of  the  co-operative  company 
in  Ohio  was  Avithdrawn. 


The  money  advanced  by  banks  and  by  fanners  for 
stock  will  not  be  a  loss.  It  is  held  for  final  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangements  to  be  returned  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  plan. 

The  scheme  was  praised  and  boomed  by  all  the 
organs,  lawyers  and  promoters  of  the  centralized 
scheme  of  organization.  It  failed  because  farmers 
refused  to  buy  the  stock. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  record  discouraging  to 
co-operation  for  farmers.  The  scheme,  like  all  oi» 
its  kind,  did  not  have  a  single  principle  of  true  co¬ 
operation  in  it.  It.  was  not  designed  by  farmers 
nor  for  farmers.  These  farmers  kneAV  right  well 
that  they  did  not  have  the  experience  to  go  into 
the  grain  elevator  business  on  this  big  scale  in  one 
big  blind  jump,  and  that  if  their  $26,000,000  were 
once  in  it  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
remained  to  manage  it,.  In  its  very  inception  co¬ 
operation  means  that  farmers  begin  among  them¬ 
selves,  keep  their  business  and  property  in  their  oAvn 
control,  and  proceed  from  a  small  unit  to  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  units  for  the  general  marketing  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  best  agricultural  papers  in  the  grain  ter¬ 
ritory  did  good  Avork  in  analyzing  the  proposed  plan 
for  farmers,  and  the  grain  producers  evidently  took 
their  view  of  the  proposition. 


That  Cortland  County  Scandal 

UR  canvass  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairymen 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  demand  a  thorough  clean-up.  There 
is  no  use  paying  any  attention  to  the  weak-kneed 
citizens  who  think  the  case  should  be  hushed  up  for 
the  good  of  the  county.  That  would  be  all  to  the 
“bad”  of  the  county,  and  the  men  who  have  no  ax 
to  grind  in  this  case  fully  realize  that  unless  a  clean 
sweep  of  this  case  is  made  Cortland  will  be  smeared 
with  a  stain  so  black  and  penetrating  that  it  never 
can  be  washed  out.  Here  are  samples  of  the  way 
farmers  talk : 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  “T”  branded  cattle  sold 
into  Cortland  County  dairies;  I  think  o\'er  80  head. 
I  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  worked  in  this 
county  in  some  time.  Hope  to  see  it  brought  to  light 
and  the  guilty  parties  prosecuted  to  full  extent  of 
law.  All  I  have  talked  with  about  it  seem  to  feel  the 
same.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  the  genera]  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  county.  h.  r.  r. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  general  discussion  and  I 
have  talked  Avith  many  about  it.  Each  of  these,  with¬ 
out  exception,  feels  that  the  matter  should  be  fully  ex¬ 
posed  and  the  guilty  men  punished.  Some,  however, 
fear  that  the  prominent  position  of  some  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  dealers  will  enable  them  to  get  off  with  light 
punishment.  Above  all,  we  want  the  matter  thrashed 
out  to  a  conclusion  and  a  fair  name  restored  to  Cort¬ 
land  County  dairymen.  e.  d.  w. 

The  farmers  and  in  fact  every  one  in  this  vicinity 
seem  to  be  very  much  stirred  up  over  the  “T.B.”  cattle 
scandal  as  it  is  called,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up.  We  do 
not  want  the  dairymen  of  Cortland  County  to  have  this 
bad  name,  because  of  a  few  unscrupulous  dealers.  There 
haA7e  been  one  or  tAvo  instances  in  this  community 
where  a  dealer  has  sold  cows  to  a  dairyman  and  they 
have  been  found  to  be  branded  cows  by  State  veterin¬ 
arians,  and  the  dairyman  Avas  innocent.  The  only  way 
to  clean  up  the  matter  is  to  let  the  truth  be  known,  and 
whoever  is  guilty  should  be  punished,  and  the  State 
should  make  it  impossible  to  resell  condemned  reactors 
as  dairy  cows.  h.  f.  X. 

A  good  number  of  farmers  have  been  impaneled 
on  the  grand  jury  for  the  special  term  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  be  held  July  20.  The  county  is  so 
fully  stirred  up  and  public  sentiment  is  so  strong 
that  it  looks  now  as  if  the  Avhole  truth  will  be 
brought  out.  There  is  still  an  element  in  Central 
NeAV  York  Avhich  Avould  like  to  minimize  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  avoid  any  great  publicity.  Strange  to  say 
the  so-called  agricultural  leaders  seem  to  take  this 
view.  Some  of  them  have  been  severely  criticized 
because  they,  have  let  this  scandal  develop  right  un¬ 
der  their  noses.  Others  seem  to  feel  that  the  full 
details  of  this  case  will  lead  people  to  conclude 
that  the  expensive  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  has  not  been  carefully  handled.  In  any  event 
it  now  seems  assured  that  one  outcome  of  this  case 
Avill  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  same  tuber¬ 
culosis  campaign  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  one  thing 
at  a  time.  Let  this  scandal  be  opened  up  first — 
openly  and  bravely  in  the  courts  and  without  fear 
or  favor. 


That  School  Law  Decision 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  school  decision  favoring 
District  2  in  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  It  only  proves  what 
I  have  contended  for  a  long  time,  that  the  bureau 
chiefs  at  Albany  have  assumed  authority  in  many  con¬ 
troversial  questions  Ayhich  they  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  do.  I  am  especially  interested  in  this  case 
as  it  virtually  decides  a  case  in  which  I  took  a  stand 
four  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  order  of  Commissioner 
Finegan  requiring  all  districts  to  install  chemical 
toilets.  Your  paper  carried  an  article  of  mine  on  the 
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subject,  in  which  I  took  the  ground  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  no  right  to  issue  an  order  with  the  force 
of  law,  either  one  of  which  violated  the  constitutional 
rights,  of  the  people.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  is.  a  pretty  good  old  thing,  but  it  requires  a 
lot  ot  intelligent  backbone  to  get  justice.  In  the  matter 
ot  the  I  inegan  order  you  will  recall  that  shortly  after 
you  gave  the  matter  some  publicity  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  effort  to  enforce  it,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the 
Commissioner  went  to  another  State.  Referring  to  an¬ 
other  matter  of  recent  date  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the.  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  has  modified  his 
policy  in  regard  to  junior  licenses  a  lot  lately  I  am 
wondering  why?  h.  s.  fullagar. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  believe  it  is  entirely  true  that  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  cases,  school  district  officers  have  been  bluffed 
or  frightened  into  doing  things  which  could  not  have 
been  legally  enforced  if  the  matter  had  been  taken  into 
court.  We  now  know  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has.  no  legislative  power.  He  has  in  a  good  many 
cases  withheld  State  money  from  rural  districts  anil 
we  think  it  more  than  likely  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
such  hold-up  could  not  be  justified  by  law.  As  for  that 
junior  auto  license  the  strong  protests  made  by  many 
farmers  have  had  an  influence  to  modify  the  Commis¬ 
sion  s  rulings.  It  all  goes  to  show  that  there  is  still 
power  in  public  opinion. 


Those  “Little  White  Slaves” 

.  Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  en- 
titled  Are  They  Little  Slaves”  appearing  on  page  933. 
Ihis  matter  has  been  taken  up  several  times  by  our 
Agricultural  Bureau  since  the  first  newspaper  publicity 
was  given  to  the  alleged  statement  made  at  the  Child 
Welfare  Convention  in  New  York. 

Ihe  woman  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  whom  you  re¬ 
fer  is  possibly  Mrs.  B.  F.  Westmore  of  Spokane.  At 
the  time  of  that  notorious  convention  the  Associated 
Press  dispatchers  credited  Mrs.  Westmore  with  mak¬ 
ing  statements  substantially  as  you  outline  in  your  ar- 
ticle.  Our  Bureau  considered  for  a  time  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  taking  this  up  and  requesting  that  Mrs. 
Westmore  supply  us  with  the  source  of  information  on 
which  she  based  her  statements,  but  the  whole  thing 
was  so.  ridiculous  and  so  impossible,  that  we  finally  de¬ 
cided  it  Avas  not  worthy  of  further  consideration  and 
dropped  the  matter. 

We  have  made  inquiries  from  all  available  sources 
ot  information  in  our  State,  both  State,  county  and 
municipal  and  also  through  the  extension  department  of 
the  State  College  and  can  find  no  evidence  whatever 
from  any  source  that  there  is  any  foundation  upon 
Avhich  such  a  claim  as  Mrs.  Westmore  has  been  credited 
as  making,  could  be  based.  We  feel  absolutely  safe  in 
assuring  you  that  conditions  of  this  kind  do  not  exist 
in  the  State  of  Wiashington  and  never  have  existed  here. 

As  regards  Idaho,  we  understand  the  Governor  of 
Idaho  made  a  very  specific  denial  of  conditions  of  that 
kind  and  called  Mrs.  Westmore  to  account  for  her 
statements.  w.  komans 

Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

/AVi  refers  to  the  statements  made  at  the 

Child  Welfare  Conference  recently  held  in ‘New  York. 
Mrs.  Westmore  of  Washington  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Smith* 
of  1  exas  declared  that  little  children  were  sent  in  droves 
from  this  city  to  the  South  and  IVest  Avhere  they  were 
treated  like  little  white  slaves.”  Both  of  these  women 
have  failed  to  make  good  on  their  statements.  We  are 
interested  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  this — since  it  is  a 
favorite  argument  advanced  for  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  on  record  as  prepared  to  expose  any 
injustice  to  little  children. 


The  Closing  Years  on  the  Farm 

We  have  been  on  a  short  vacation,  motoring  from 
near  Wooster,  Ohio,  to  near  Pittsburgh.  The  day  Avas 
grand  for  pleasure  or  work.  Heat  was  turning  the  lit¬ 
tle  corn  from  yellow  to  green.  Timothy  and  pasture 
had  a  light  color  hoav  a  little  faded,  both  from  short 
and  repeated  frost  and  drought.  Wheat  is  fair  along 
the  way,  but  further  south  it  is  so  poor  that  Ohio  will 
do  well  to  get  half  its  normal  yield.  Clover  is  fair 
but  the  top  leaves  show  how  they  were  nipped.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  not  showing  much,  which  has  been  their  safety. 

Farm  work  hoav  is  mainly  with  the  little  corn.  Culti¬ 
vation  is  progressing  on  the  smallest  plants  that  ever 
had  attention,  and  the  most  noticeable  thing  is  that 
the  workers  are  middle-aged  to  old  men.  Boys  and 
young  men  who  did  about  all  the  work  of  a  generation 
ago  are  not  doing  it  now.  This  is  a  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tion.  The  automobiles  parked  in  town  and  about  fac¬ 
tories,  by  the  score  and  hundred,  show  where  the  farm 
youth  is.  Also  the  teams  leveling  off  farm  lands  for 
toAvn  lots,  and  the  rows  of  cheap  houses  in  building, 
show  where  they  and  their  families  will  be  perman¬ 
ently  fixed.  What  is  the  answer? 

This  youthful  vigor  will  never  again  rise  early,  get 
up  teams,  feed,  clean  and  harness  them  hurriedly,  eat 
breakfast,  and  engage  in  field  work  with  a  mark  set  for 
the  dinner  bell  and  sundown.  These  conditions  are 
progressing  westward.  In  addition  to  these  factory- 
workers,  mechanics  and  tradesmen  from  the  farm,  here 
is  k  draft  for  road  workers,  helpers  in  farm  extension 
work  and  organization  endeavors.  The  driver  is  held 
up  by  road  fixers,  by  men  in  uniform  making  an  alleged 
government  survey  and  shortly  they  will  be  callow 
youths  asking  if  we  are  transporting  Japanese  beetles, 
corn  borers  or  if  we  have  any  barberry  bushes  in  our 
back  yards.  Farm  youths  delight  in  a  uniform  and 
weekly  ehegk,  and  have  developed  an  antipathy  for 
honest  perspiration. 

A  man  wearing  gray  whiskers  and  stoop  shoulders 
told  me  he  had  three  boys,  all  grown  and  all  gone  and 
asked  me  Avhat  he  should  do.  This  is  what  I  told  him  : 
“You  and  wife  have  toiled  and  saved.  You  have  strug¬ 
gled  for  20  years  or  more  after  their  birth  for  them, 
now  they  leave  you  in  old  age  figuring  how  much  they 
will  get  after  you  die.  They  come  out  here  on  Sun¬ 
days  with  a  horror  for  the  farm,  but  hungry  for  the 
stuff  their  good  old  mother  cooks,  thinking  while  eat¬ 
ing  they  are  doing  you  both  a  favor.  Then  they  carry 
off  any  eatables  loose.  You  yourself  take  pleasure  in 
giving  them  home-cured  ham.  They  expect  their  mothers 
to  run  out,  gather  eggs  and  sort  out  the  biggest  for 
them. 

“You  were  young,  vigorous  and  ambitious.  Your 
wife  was  attractive,  willing  and  faithful.  Now  yoii 
(Continued  on  Page  1025) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


No  Occupation 

The  farmer’s  wife,  at  early  dawn 
Gets  up  and  calls  the  men  ; 

She  puts  the  children’s  lunches  up, 

And  goes  and  sets  a  hen. 

She  milks  a  half  a  dozen  cows 
And  helps  to  cut  the  spuds ; 

She  does  the  washing,  cooks  the  food 
And  sews  the  family  duds. 

She  plants  the  garden,  pulls  the  weeds, 
Attends  to  ducks  and  geese; 

She  makes  the  butter,  sells  the  eggs — 

In  Winter,  tries  out  grease. 

She  goes  to  town  on  Saturday, 

Her  only  recreation  ; 

She’s  written  in  assessors’  books— 
“Housewife— ‘NO  OOCAJPATION !” 

— Myrtle  A.votte  in 
Sunset  Magazine. 


* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
apple  strudel,  given  several  years  ago.  It  - 
is  delicious  but  rather  troublesome  to 
make:  Mix  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  a  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
one  egg.  Put  a  cup  of  flour  on  the  pas¬ 
try  board,  make  a  small  cavity  in  the 
center,  pour  in  the  liquid,  and  slowly 
work  into  a  thin  dough,  adding  as  much 
flour  as  necessary.  Knead  long  and  hard, 
then  wrap  in  a  clean  cloth  and  let  it  lie 
under  an  inverted  warm  dish  for  about 
15  minutes.  Meanwhile  prepare  peeled 
and  sliced  apples,  chopped  almonds, 
sultana  raisins,  cinnamon,  butter  and 
sugar.  Spread  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table 
fastening  it  firmly,  roll  out  the  dough  a 
little,  and  then  gradually  stretch  it  over 
the  cloth.  When  very  thin,  spread  with 
the  sliced  apples,  a'lmonds  and  raisins, 
and  spinkle  cinnamon,  sugar  and  bits  of 
butter  over  all.  Roll  up  by  lifting  the 
corners  of  the  cloth.  Do  not  try  to  roll 
up  with  the  hands,  as  that  will  cause  the 
dough  to  tear.  Place  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  'When  baked  turn  on  a  platter, 
cut  into  slices,  and  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar. 

* 

Anyone  who  frequents  the  smaller 
restaurants  and  tea-rooms  in  New  York 
that  are  largely  patronized  by  women 
will  notice  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
young  women  who  smoke.  They  do  not 
wait  until  they  have  finished  their  lunch¬ 
eon,  as  men  usually  do,  but  begin  to 
smoke  as  soon  as  they  sit  down,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  during  the  meal.  These  are 
largely  business  women,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  habit  is  not  always  approved 
by  employers,  for  we  recently  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  stenographer  which 
stated  that  no  smokers  were  desired ! 
Without  discussing  the  desirability  of 
smoking  as  a  habit,  either  for  men  or 
women,  we  feel  that  it  is  becoming  a 
hard  world  for  one  who  does  not  like 
tobacco  smoke,  for  there  seems  no  refuge 
where  one  may  escape  it — except  the 
churches.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
increased  number  of  careless  smokers  has 
added  enormously  to  our  fire  losses. 

* 

Among  combination  preserves  goose¬ 
berries  and  strawberries,  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  or  gooseberries  and  raspberries, 
will  be  found  exceedingly  good.  The 
combination  of  gooseberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  is  an  old  English  favorite. 


An  Experience  with  Vermin 

There  may  seem  to  be  no  connection 
between  bats  and  bedbugs,  both  of  which 
have  been  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently.  However,  a  real  experience  of 
this  back-to-the-lander  (female  of  the 
species)  may  be  of  interest. 

The  back-to-the-lander  moved  back  in 
April  to  her  ancestral  acres ;  part  of  the 
house  is  104  years  old,  part  of  it  93, 
while  the  remainder  boasts  the  frisky 
youth  of  G3.  In  all  those  years  there  is 
no  tradition  that  bedbugs  ever  invaded 
the  premises.  It  had  been  occupied  by 
one  family  of  owners  and  one  family  of 
renters. 

In  July  the  owner  discovered  “squat¬ 
ters”  in  an  upstairs  room.  Nothing  had 


been  moved  into  it  except  a  few  clothes, 
pictures  and  a  chair  or  two,  as  the  wood¬ 
work  was  to  be  painted.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  the  horrible  details; 
enough  to  say  that  the  port  of  entry  was 
unquestionably  an  unused  fireplace.  The 
fireplace  side  of  the  fireboard  was  alive 
with  newly-hatched  bugs !  Other  fire¬ 
places  were  then  examined.  Two  speci¬ 
mens  were  found  on  the  fireboard  of  the 
downstairs  fireplace — same  chimney,  but 
separate  flues.  They  got  no  start  in  that 
room,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  room  upstairs.  Other  chimneys  showed 
no  signs  of  life — insect,  that  is.  All  were 
inhabited  by  swallows,  but,  indeed,  they 
always  had  been. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
source  old  neighbors  could  tell  of  knowl¬ 
edge  long  buried  that  not  swallows,  but 
bats,  were  hosts  to  bedbugs.  Bats  have 
not  been  noticeable  around  this  house, 
but  have  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 
Of  course  their  guilt  is  not  proved  in  this 
case,  but  something  brought  in  those  bugs 
by  way  of  the  chimney  ! 

Now  for  the  remedy.  As  soon  as 
“swallows  homeward  fly,”  the  chimneys 
will  be  screened  with  heavy  galvanized 
mesh  against  any  further  nest-building, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

!n  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


237.  Slip-on  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  40- 
in.  material  -with  % 
yd.  24-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


227.  Bloomer  dress 
for  tots.  Cut  in 
Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of  36 
or  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  15-in. 


230.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure  .Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  40- 
in.  material  with  6 
yds.  of  band  trim¬ 
ming.  Twenty  cents. 


contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


for  what  has  happened  once  may  happen 
again.  The  room  invaded  was  apparently 
bug-free  in  three  weeks  of  strenuous  cam¬ 
paigning.  I  made  it  the  chief  business 
of  my  life,  going  over  the  room  every  day 
at  first.,  then  every  other  day,  then  at 
longer  intervals.  Four  things,  yes,  five, 
had  a  place  as  ammunition,  and  I  shall 
never  know  certainly  which  of  three 
actually  did  the  work. 

Gasoline  was  the  first  of  all ;  it  was 
not  worth  much.  Fire  in  the  fireplace 
got  some ;  paint  on  the  fireboard  had  its 
use.  For  those  that  found  lodging  in 
cracks  around  woodwork  and  in  the  floor 
the  ammonia-turpentine  combination,  in 
an  oilcan,  as  recommended  by  “Jessie” 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  seemed 
effective,  but  not  quite  rapid  enough. 
Kerosene  on  a  feather  went  where  the  oil¬ 
can  could  not  go.  Lastly,  a  commercial 
powder,  disparaged  at  first,  gained  re¬ 
spect. 

The  room  was  afterwards  painted,’ but 
not  till  after  about  two  weeks,  in  which 
no  bugs  had  appeared.  The  painter  was 
told  to  watch  for  them,  but  found  none, 
and  none  has  appeared  since.  Of  course 
the  back-to-the-lander  will  not  feel  en¬ 
tirely  easy  in  her  mind  until  next  Sum¬ 
mer  has  passed  without  any  hardy  sur¬ 
vivor  waking  up.  E.  M.  c. 


Preserving  Blackberries  and 
Gooseberries 

I  followed  the  rec-ipe  for  preserving 
strawberries  which  you  printed  recent¬ 
ly.  I  have  12  pints  which  look  very  good. 
Can  you  print  some  gooseberry  and  black¬ 
berry  recipes?  I  should  like  to  have 
same.  s.  I.  H. 

Blackberry  Jam. — Pick  over  and  weigh 
the  fruit,  put  in  the  preserving  kettle. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each"  pound  of  fruit.  Stand  kettle 
back  on  the  stove  so  it  will  draw  out  the 
juice.  B'ring  slowly  to  the  boil,  skim¬ 
ming  as  needed,  boil  20  minutes,  put  in 
jars  and  seal.  If  berries  are  rather 
scarce  you  can  make  a  delicious  jam 
by  adding  one-fourth  of  cooked  apple 
sauce  while  the  jam  is  boiling ;  it  is  a 
good  way  to  use  Summer  apples,  and 
gives  a  very  nice  consistency. 

Another  very  good  blackberry  jam  calls 
for  4  'lbs.  fine  berries  and  4  lbs.  sugar. 
Mash  and  heat  the  berries,  bring  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  boil,  and  then  add  the  sugar 
at  intervals,  a  cup  at  a  time.  Simmer 
for  one  hour,  adding  the  last  of  the  sugar 
about  five  minutes  before  it  is  finished. 

To  can  blackberries,  pick  over,  fill  into 
jars,  cover  with  medium  syrup,  hot,  and 
process  15  minutes.  Gooseberries  are 
canned  the  same  way,  but  require  thick 
syrup.  The  syrup  is  all  made  by  the 
same  proportion,  two  quarts  water  and 
three  quarts  sugar,  stirred  till  dissolved, 
then  boiled  five  minutes  for  medium 
syrup,  10  minutes  for  thick.  Both  goose¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  make  excellent 
jelly;  blackberries  combine  well  with 
green  apples  for  jelly. 

Gooseberry  jam  is  made  like  the  first 
recipe  given  for  blackberry  jam,  but 
with  a  pound  of  sugar  -  to  a  pound  of 
fruit.  Small  scissors  or  tweezers  are  a 
help  in  “topping  and  tailing”  the  goose¬ 
berries. 


Sour  Cream  Pie  Without 
Raisins 

IStir  together  half  cup  sugar,  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  flour  and  one  egg.  Beat 
it  well,  then  add  one  cup  rich  sour  cream 
and  half  teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Pour 
into  unbaked  crust  and  bake  without  a 
top  crust.  L.  A.  c. 


Makes  Camung 

Easier,  Quicker 
yBetter,Cheaper 

Noglass,  caps, .wax  or  rubbers.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  U.  IS.  Gov’t  and  Good 
Housekeeping.  With  Virginia  san¬ 
itary  tin  cans  and  this 

-  Virginia  Home 

Can  Sealer 
you  can  put  up  600 
or  morecansa  day — 
-*  fruits — vegetables, 
meats — in  mosteco- 
nomical  way  known. 
Write  for  booklet 
which  tells  you  all. 
VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.  Dept.  1  7  Roanoke.  Va. 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 


Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 

Send  $1.00  for  speciaL  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 


Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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10  day  tube  FREE 

Mail  the  Coupon 


Whiten  Cloudy  Teeth 


Under  that  film  on  your  teeth  (run  your  tongue 
across  your  teeth  and  you  can  feel  it)  are  the 
clean,  glistening  teeth  you  envy.  Combat  it  this 
way — see  what  pretty  teeth  you  have. 


IN  America  today,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  half  a  million  people 
a  day  are  cleaning  their  teeth  in  a 
new  way.  These  are  people  who 
used  to  have  dull  and  dingy  teeth. 
That  is  why  you  see  gleaming  teeth 
wherever  your  eyes  turn. 

Now  leading  dentists  tell  how 
to  clear  up  dingy  teeth.  A  method 
that  supplants  old  type  den¬ 
tifrices  —  combats,  without 
harsh  grit;  the  stubborn  film 
that  covers  teeth  and  makes 
them  ugly. 

Run  your  tongue  across 
your  teeth.  You  will  feel 
that  film.  Under  it  are  the 
prettier,  whiter  teeth  you 
envy  in  others.  This  offers 
you  free  a  10-day  tube  of  the 
way  authorities  advise  com¬ 


bating  it.  Simply  mail  the  coupon. 

The  great  enemy  of  teeth 

Film  is  the  great  enemy  of  tooth 
beauty.  And  a  chief  cause,  according 
to  world’s  dental  authorities,  of  most 
tooth  troubles.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  into  crevices  and  stays.  Germs 
by  the  millions  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  common 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

You  can’t  have  prettier, 
whiter  teeth;  you  can’t  have 
healthier  teeth  unless  you 
combat  that  film. 

Obtain  Pepsodent  now. 
Don’t  expect  the  same  re¬ 
sults  from  old  type  denti¬ 
frices.  Start  beautifying 
your  teeth  today.  Mail  the 
coupon. 


T7T)  T7  T7  Mail  this  for 
17  Av  Ej  E*  10-Day  Tube  to 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  761,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill..  U.S.  A. 

Send  to 


T he  Neiv-Day  Quality  Dentifrice 
Endorsed  by  World’s  Dental  Authorities 


Name 


Address 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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Having  a  Hobby 

Are  you  the  happy  possessor  of  that 
blessed  thing  known  as  a  “hobby”  or  a 
diversion?  By  a  diversion  I  mean  either 
recreation  or  some  form  of  employment 
which  one  thoroughly  enjoys ;  something 
to  which  after  work  more  or  less  tiring 
to  body  or  spirit  one  looks  forward 
eagerly ;  something  from  which  one  re¬ 
turns  rested  and  prepared  to  attack  one's 
daily  problems  and  routine  with  more 
resourcefulness  and  power  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Are  you  so  tired  of  things  that  you 
feel  like  a  mere  machine  going  mechani¬ 
cally  each  day  through  a  sort  of  invol¬ 
untary  routine?  You  feel  that  you  have 
lost  every  bit  of  joy,  freedom  and 
conquering  enthusiasm  out  of  life.  Eve¬ 
ning  brings  no  real  rest  and  satisfaction 
because  your  energies  have  been  devoted 
wholly  to  doing  things  mechanically  and 
unconsciously,  and  not  to  anything  ori¬ 
ginal  or  constructive  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
doing  it.  Only  those  who  love  their  work 
can  do  it  in  a  really  great  way.  And 
since  anything  that  adds  variety  or  gives 
a  new  viewpoint  in  life  may  freshen  one’s 
attitude  toward  common  tasks,  why  not 
try,  for  a  small  part  of  each  day  at  least, 
to  engage  in  some  kind  of  activity  that 
you  really  love  and  in  which  you  can  ex¬ 
press  that  little  longing  for  creative  ac¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  your  work  has  become  dis¬ 
tasteful  because  what  you  ought  to  do 
and  what  you  want  to  do  seem  always 
conflicting — because  duty  and  desire  seem 
never  to  flow  in  the  same  channel.  Ac¬ 
quire  a  hobby,  one  that  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  in  daily  living,  but  something  that 
you  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  that  calls 
forth  your  taste  and  originality ;  some¬ 
thing  that  for  the  time  being  will  help 
you  to  forget  the  little  temporary  vexa¬ 
tions,  in  which,  to  put  it  simply,  what 
you  desire  to  do  and  what,  for  the  sake 
of  health,  refreshment  of  mind  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  spirit  or,  for  other  reasons, 
you  ought  to  do,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  releases  the  tension.  This  is 
real  rest ! 

Happy,  indeed  is  the  resourceful  house¬ 
keeper  who,  in  the  effort  to  make  her 
daily  work  a  pleasure,  studies  it  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  methods  of  attack  by  which  it 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter,  more 
interesting  way.  Thus  sewing,  dish¬ 
washing,  or  the  preparation  of  vege¬ 
tables  may  become  much  more  like  sport 
if  she  detects  unnecessary  motions  or 
inefficient  planning  and  by  scientific 
methods  routs  these  enemies.  Even  house¬ 
work  can  become  a  game  quite  worth 
playing. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  vocations 
becomes  more  satisfying  when  its  pos¬ 
sessor  has  some  kind  of  recreation  which 
for  a  few  moments  of  the  day,  at  least, 
relegates  his  usual  work  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  consciousness.  It  cultivates 
elasticity  of  mind. 

Says  that  understanding  English 
writer,  A.  Glutton  Brock  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  “We  know  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  happiness,  power,  faith, 
mean  the  identity  of  duty  and  desire.  It 
may  happen  to  us  rarely  but,  when  it 
does,  then  we  recognize  it  as  being  the 
very  aim  of  life  suddenly  and  gloriously 
realized.  Thus,  if  a  woman  has  no  time 
to  read,  to  think,  to  practice  some  art 
for  which  she  has  a  natural  talent,  be¬ 
cause  all  day  she  is  performing  duties 
imposed  on  her  by  what  she  takes  to  be 
public  opinion,  then  it  becomes  her  duty 
to  herself  and  so  to  the  world  to  assert 
her  own  just  and  natural  desires,  so  that 
she  may  be  a  human  being  with  joy, 
vitality,  and  purpose,  and  not  a  mere 
automaton  resenting  the  fact  that  she  is 
one.  If  we  are  unhappy  we  make  others 
unhappy :  if  we  are  happy,  we  make 
others  happy,  not  by  any  conscious  effort 
to  do  good,  but  by  the  mere  contagion 
of  the  realized  self. 

It  may  be  the  time  spent  with  a  fine 
flock  of  chickens  or  ducks,  the  care  of  a 
lovely  flower  border,  or  a  varied  vege¬ 
table  garden  to  which  one  looks  forward 
during  the  busy  day.  If  one  has  time 
and  means  she  may  take  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  dressmaking,  domestic 
science,  child  training,  music  or  land¬ 
scape  gardening.  You  may  enjoy  a 
really  intimate  acquaintance  with  bird 
life  or  with  the  native  trees  and  wild 
flowers  of  your  vicinity.  Helpful,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  books  are  available  fol¬ 
low  prices  from  many  large  book  com¬ 
panies. 

Yours  may  be  a  taste  for  reading,  for 
magazine  writing,  for  art.  Perhaps  you 
love  the  choicest  thoughts  expressed  in 
poetry  and  have  a  really  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  your  own  (a  scrap-book  of  verse 
wholly  from  clippings),  the  beautiful 
sentiments,  imagery  or  grace  of  style  re¬ 
curring  amid  one’s  busy  moments,  leav¬ 
ing  an  uplift  of  thought  or  a  lilt  and 
cadence  in  the  heart. 

The  aid  society,  the  woman’s  club  or 
your  civic  club  may  need  you  and  you 
may  need  its  inspiration  as  well. 

And  your  talent  may  be  the  bringing 
of  cheer  to  one  who  is  discouraged  or 
unfortunate,  or  the  power  to  gild  the 
lives  of  others  with  touches  of  that  rare 
humor  that  enables  them  to  meet  their 
difficulties  in  life  staunehlv  and  to  rally 
back  ;  it  may  be  the  filling  of  the  life  of 
some  other  woman  or  young  girl  near  to 
you  with  love,  confidence,  buoyancy  or 
sweetness. 

Or  why  not  have  several  hobbies?  Per¬ 
sonally  the  writer  has  found  poetry, 
cookery,  the  study  of  mushrooms,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  few  good  books  and  magazines,  and 


the  study  of  the  new  nature  cure  methods 
of  living,  very  enjoyable  and  helpful  to 
soul,  mind  and  body  as  well. 

For  hobbies  have  their  rewards.  They 
not  only  offer  an  outlet  for  one’s  taste 
and  enthusiasm  but  their  character  de- 
termines  the  sort  of  contribution  which 
they  make  to  our  lives.  Her  hobby  may 
give  to  the  home-maker  an  added  source 
of  income ;  preparation  for  a  profession 
(should  the  need  arise)  ;  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  her  community  needs  and 
what  one  busy  woman  can  do  about  it ; 
or  an  understanding  of  human  nature  in 
general.  She  may  win  that  most  price¬ 
less  of  blessings,  health ;  and  with  it  a 
love  of  God’s  great  out-of-doors.  Best 
of  all,  she  can  gain  a  deeper  intimacy 
with  the  finest  things  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  a  love  of  life  that  is  broad  and 
understanding  and  a  faith  in  human  na¬ 
ture  that  will  bring  enrichment  into  her 
own  heart  and  make  her  a  better  home¬ 
maker,  neighbor  and  friend.  Try  it! 

ONE  WHO  HAS  TRIED  IT. 


cut  from  cob,  but  do  not  use  the  scrap¬ 
ings.  A  few  tiny  cucumbers  are  cut,  but 
we  use  table  size,  cut  in  inch  chunks, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  stand  a  while  and 
rinse.  Use  both  green  and  red  peppers 
cut  in  long  strips.  Place  all  together  in 
a  large  agate  pan  or  kettle,  boil  until 
tender,  but  not  dark,  stirring  carefully 
with  wooden  spatula,  so  to  keep  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  shape.  Seal.  This  should  make 
eight  pint  cans.  patsy’s  wife. 


When  Canning 

I  find  that  measuring  fruit  before  put¬ 
ting  to  cook  saves  time  and  the  leaving 
over  of  small  batches  of  fruits  or  berries. 
Make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed 
for  filling  one  or  two  large  jars  and  cook 
this  amount  each  time.  It  is  best  to  cook 
in  small  batches,  which  is  easily  done  by 
using  two  or  three  stewpans.  Fruit 
should  be  covered  while  cooking  in  order 
that  the  entire  mass  cooks  evenly  during 
the  time  kept  over  the  fire. 

Sterilize  the  jars  by  dipping,  mouth 
first,  slowly  into  boiling  water,  gradually 
immersing  the  entire  jar;  they  will  not 
break  if  top  is  immersed  first.  Remove 
from  water  slowly,  set  on  cloth  and  pour 
in  a  cup  of  boiling  fruit,  set  cup  on  jar 
half  a  minute,  then  fill  up.  The  steam 
fills  jar  and  prevents  danger  of  breaking. 

When  making  sweet  spiced  pickles  pre¬ 
pare  a  quantity  of  spiced  vinegar,  using 
sugar  and  any  desired  spices  to  taste; 
place  in  fruit  jars  or  glass  bottles  until 
needed.  This  is  much  less  trouble  than 
preparing  in  small  quantities  as  needed. 
Never  store  any  canned  products  in  a 
damp  cellar,  on  the  ground  or  where  it 
will  come  in  contact  with  dampness, 
which  causes  it  to  mold,  become  taste¬ 
less  and  unfit  for  use.  mrs.  lillie  York. 

More  Uncooked  Pickles 

I  have  some  good  recipes  for  uncooked 
pickles  which  we  have  used  for  years, 
but  first  of  all  we  like  a  liberal  amount 
of  cucumbers  prepared,  as  so  many  do,  by 
mixing  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt,  one 
cup  best  dry  mustard  thoroughly,  add  one 
gallon  vinegar  gradually  stirring  until 
well  blended.  Urop  in  two  to  four-inch 
cucumbers  well  washed.  These  will  keep 
in  jars  in  some  cellars,  but  should  be 
stored  in  cans  if  the  cellar  is  damp.  These 
are  delicious  and  need  no  extra  fussing. 

Beet  Salad. — Fine.  Two  quarts  cold 
boiled  beets  chopped,  2  qts.  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  'Scant  tablespoon  salt,  pepper  to 
taste,  vinegar  to  cover.  This  makes  a 
gallon  jar  full,  and  will  keep  all  Winter. 

Uncooked  Sour  Pickle. — Very  nice. 
Two  quarts  onions,  1  pk.  green  tomatoes, 
five  red  or  green  peppers  (red  makes  it, 
look  nicest),  one  large  head  cabbage,  two- 
thirds  teacup  salt,  3/t  lb.  mustard  seed, 
three  teaspoons  black  pepper,  two  large 
cups  sugar,  celery  seed,  2  qts.  vinegar. 
Grind  tomatoes  first  and  let  them  drain 
while  grinding  cabbage.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  put  in  jar. 

Pepper  relish  is  so  easy  to  make  I 
will  include  that  recipe  also.  Cut  red 
and  green  peppers  in  narrow  strips,  put 
in  strong  brine  over  night.  The  next 
day  pour  over  vinegar  that  has  been 
boiled  with  sugar,  and  boil  all  together 
until  tender,  and  can. 

Uncooked  tomato  pickle  is  our  favorite. 
For  uncooked  sweet  tomato  pickle  use  one 
peck  ripe  tomatoes,  eight  large  onions, 
five  large  ripe  peppers  (green  look  nic¬ 
est),  four  heads  celery,  one  cup  salt, 
four  cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons  ground 
mustard  seed,  one  quart  cold  vinegar. 
Chop  the  tomatoes  and  onions  ’together. 
Mix  them  well  and  sprinkle  with  salt ; 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  them.  Chop  celery  and  peppers, 
and  then  mix  with  tomatoes  and  onions. 
Add  sugar  and  mustard.  Pour  vinegar 
over  all  and  put  the  mixture  in  glass 
cans.  Although  uncooked  the  pickle  will 
keep  a  long  time  without  spoiling  if 
properly  covered. 

Cucumber  Pickles  —  One  dozen  cu¬ 
cumbers,  two  large  onions,  three  peppers 
cut  fine.  Place  in  cans,  add  teaspoon  of 
salt,  fill  cans  with  vinegar. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  recipe  for 
mixed  pickle,  which  is  well  worth  the 
preparation,  both  as  to  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance:  Three  cups  sweet  corn,  iy2 
cups  red  and  green  peppers,  1  y2  cups  cu¬ 
cumbers,  a  few  radish  pods  and  nastur¬ 
tiums,  five  cups  cabbage,  three  cups  car¬ 
rots,  three  cups  small  onions,  four  cups 
small  green  tomatoes,  %  cup  shell  beans, 
%  cup  salt,  three  cups  sugar,  2  qts.  vine¬ 
gar,  two  tablespoons  mixed  spices,  a  few 
cassia  buds.  Parboil  cabbage,  onions, 
carrots,  beans  and  tomatoes,  each  sep¬ 
arately  in  salted  water  until  nearly 
tender.  The  tomatoes  should  first  be 
sailed  a  few  minutes  and  minced.  The 
cabbage  looks  nicest  cut  in  inch  pieces, 
tomatoes  in  nice  slices.  Use  small  car¬ 
rots  and  slice  them.  The  corn  should  be 


Wind  Pie 

Make  your  pie  crust,  line  a  deep  pie- 
plate  with  the  paste.  Take  a  piece  of 
cloth  dipped  in  milk  and  brush  all  over 
paste,  bottom  and  sides  with  this.  Then 
take  a  clean  linen  (must  be  linen)  nap¬ 
kin.  Hold  from  center  and  place  lightly 
so  it  won’t  crush  down  in  center  of  pie- 
pan.  Cover  now  with  upper  crust,  bake 
till  a  golden  brown.  Now’  you  have  a 
wind  pie.  For  filling  take  fresh  berries, 
one  quart,  drain  thoroughly  (place  on 
cloth  to  drain).  Open  pie  with  sharp 
knife,  remove  napkin,  add  berries  and 
one  cup  powdered  sugar ;  replace  top 
crust.  Now  absolutely  cover  with  whipped 
cream,  serve  right  away.  No  one  knows 
the  kind  of  pie  this  is,  till  cut,  and  the 
manner  of  baking  is  the  derivation  of 
the  “wind  pie.” 

Oyster  pie  is  made  the  same  way,  or 
salmon  pie,  only  you  cream  the  fish 
with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  flour,  add 
milk,  when  thickened  and  hot  place  in 
pie  base  and  add  top ;  garnish  top  with 
green  peas. 

These  pies  are  delicious  both  for  de¬ 
sert  or  luncheon.  I  have  made  them  all 
and  served  at  luncheons  I  have  given. 

MRS.  F.  H.D. 


The 

“Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FE EIGHT" 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


A  Maryland  Potato  Pie 

Some  one  requested  the  recipe  for 
white  potato  pie.  I  haven’t  any  recipe, 
but  have  made  this  pie  ever  so  long.  It 
is  a  favorite  with  us,  so  will  tell  you 
how  I  do  it: 

Boil  four  or  five  fair-sized  potatoes 
until  well  done.  Mash  well  as  for 
creaming.  Gradually  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  (If  too  thick  pies 
will  be  hard  and  dry).  Strain  this 
through  a  sieve  to  get  out  any  lumps. 
Measure  the  batter  and  to  every  two  cups 
use  one  egg  and  %  cup  of  sugar,  eggs 
well  beaten.  Flavor  with  vanilla  or  lem¬ 
on,  if  you  like  lemon  better,  and  some 
people  even  use  nutmeg.  Use  flavoring 
to  taste.  Bake  in  one  crust  until  a  nice 
brown.  MRS.  c.  L.  M. 


I  need  an  agent  to  sell  my  Candy,  Chewing  Gum  and 
Mints.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Samples  free.  W  "  '  * 

Milton  Gordon 


Write  today. 

706  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


K0DHKER5 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  OOC 
PHOTOCRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 


BUNIONS 

Don’t  resort  to  harmful  aeids  and  caus¬ 
tics.  Comiitape  stops  the  pain  instantly 
while  its  wonderful  medication  grad¬ 
ually  ABSORBS  the  abnormal  growth. 
Soon  you  walk,  play,  dance  In  comfort, 
and  enjoy  shapely  feet.  Comiitape 

Dissolves  the  Growth 

without  injury  to  healthy  flesh.  A 
knock-out  lor  corns  and  callouses.  Big 
Spool,  60  square  inches,  lasts  most  fami¬ 
lies  year  or  more.  Send  $l,nnd  if  not 
delighted,  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

I  COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Boa  R  Burlington,  Vt. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — i  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Keep c YourTCitchen  Cool 

Kitchenkook  means  shorter  hours  in  the  kitchen  with¬ 
out  the  usual  discomforts  of  cooking.  It  brings  maxi¬ 
mum  cooking  and  baking  speed  because  the  blue,  hot, 
direct  contact  flame  is  concentrated  right  where  it 
belongs. 

ALBERT  LE  A. 

KITCHEN  KOOK 

THE  ideal,  cook:  stove 

Kitchenkook  is  a  gas  stove  with  all  the  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  city  gas  and  with  greater  cooking  speed.  It 
makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  low  test 
gasoline,  producing  a  clear,  blue  flame  entirely  free  of 
smoke,  soot  and  odor,  not  only  while 
the  stove  is  new  but  permanently. 

There  are  several  styles  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
Kitchenkook  in  your  own  home. 

Write  for  the  Kitchenkook  folder 
telling  all  about  them. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  a  Fact  l 


lOO  Lbs 


=7 


UNICORN 

dairy  ration 


Whether  you  have 
Good  pasture  or  poor 
You  can  make  it 
Last  longer  and  get 
More  good  out  of  it 
By  feeding  some  grain 
Along  with  the  pasture. 

It’s  a  fact. 

Unicom  makes  100  lbs. 
Of  milk 

At  lowest  grain  cost 
Every  month  in  the  year. 

Keep  on  using  Unicorn 
And  your  pasture 
Together  this  summer. 
Each  helps  the  other 
And  the  combination 
Helps  you 

To  keep  up  the  milk-flow 
And  keep  down  the  cost. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GUARANTEED  ANAIVS1* 
protein  ?■»%  fat 5%.* 
RBOHrORATES  50%  FIBbE 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

.. ^ 


Present  indications  are 
that  milk  'will  bring  a 
higher  price  than  usual 
this  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  Have  the  milk 
to  sell. 


GRIFFIN 
LUMBER  CO., 
Dept.  30 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

-  —  Please  send  me  your  big  free  catalogue  and 
details  regarding  the  “Front  that  gave  the  Griffin.  Silo 
fame”  —  also  new  low  prices  and  easy  terms. 


Name 


Address 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  Famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Provide  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

TPAOE  MARK  BEG.'J.S.PAT.  off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
Uniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores,  Swellings,  Varicose  Vein!. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1, 25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W-  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mats 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Romedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Plan. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  Is  not  the  closest  6kim 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and 
cent  receive 
promptly 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now  tor  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Man y  shipping  points  insure  prompt  del’y. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


a 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Slobbering  Calf 

I  have  a  calf  five  weeks  old  that  I  am 
feeding  for  a  veal.  Calf  had  a  bad  case 
of  “scours”  when  10  days  old  but  never 
refused  to  take  milk.  He  recovered 
slowly,  and  now  seems  O.  Iv.,  consuming 
about  11  quarts  of  whole  milk  daily. 
However,  he  “slobbers”  terribly  and  much 
worse  at  feeding  time.  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  stop  it  and  if  “slobbering”  does 
not  cease  would  it  be  O.  K.  to  sell  for  a 
veal?  Do  not  wish  to  do  so  if  the  trouble 
would  indicate  carcass  would  not  be 
whole  some  for  food.  H.  S.  R. 

New  York. 

Have  you  thoroughly  examined  the 
calf’s  mouth?  If  not,  that  should  be 
done  at  once,  for  it  is  certain  that  some 
cause  of  irritation  induces  the  salivation 
or  “slobbering.”  We  have  often  seen  the 
milk  run  from  a  foal’s  mouth  or  that  of 
a  calf,  when  nursing,  and  on  examination 
for  the  puzzled  owner,  have  found  a  wad 
of  hay,  straw  or  planing  mill  shavings 
lodged  between  the  grinder  (molar)  teeth 
and  the  cheek.  Removal  of  that  material, 
or  of  other  lodged  foreign  objects,  in  other 
cases,  has  immediately  stopped  the  ir¬ 
ritation  and  slobbering.  It  is  possible 
that  you  may  find  such  a  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  the  case  -in  question. 

Where  there  is  no  such  cause  one  may 
find  ulcers  present  on  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  cheeks  and  throat  and  also 
on  the  gums  or  tongue.  The  ulcers  are 
filled  with  a  greenish-yellow  dried  pus 
surrounded  by  an  intensely  inflamed 
circle  of  mucous  membrane.  That  con¬ 
dition  indicates  necrotic  stomatitis,  some¬ 
times  called  “calf  diptheria”  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  a  so-called  “false  membrane” 
forms  upon  the  affected  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  disease  is  highly  contagious, 
causes  fever,  drooling  of  saliva,  loss  of 
appetite,  or  inability  to  chew  feed  or 
swallow.  'Severe  attacks  usually  prove 
fatal. 

If  you  find  the  ulcers  present,  each  of 
them  should  be  scraped  clean  and  then 
well  swabbed  with  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  mercurochrome.  Repeat  the  swabbing 
the  following  morning,  and  after  that 
swab  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  or  dilute  acetic 
acid,  once  or  twice  daily,  as  seen  to  be 
necessary.  Dusting  the  ulcers  with  a 
mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  equal 
parts  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid  and 
alum,  after  each  swabbing  is  also  help¬ 
ful  in  hastening  healing. 

The  throat  is  usually  swollen  from  ear 
to  ear.  If  so,  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  turpentine  and  seven  parts  of 
lard  or  sweet  oil.  once  or  twice  daily,  or 
clip  off  the  hair  and  paint  the  swelling 
with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Remove  well  calves  from  the  pen 
and  then  cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  pen.  Provide  new,  sanitary  pens  for 
the  other  calves. 

As  a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  eresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water  or  one  part  of  coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectant  and  20  parts  of  Avater.  Mix 
one  pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime  with 
each  three  gallons  of  limewash  to  be 
sprayed  upon  the  walls,  fixtures  and 
ceiling  of-  the  calf  pen  and  flooded  upon 
the  floor.  The  calf  may  be  sold  for  veal 
if  not  affected  with  the  infectous  dis¬ 
ease.  a.  s.  A. 


Death  of  Little  Pigs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  little  pigs?  They  are  about 
four  weeks  old  now.  I  have  lost  three  of 
them.  They  seem  to  be  dumpish  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  when  they  walk  they  go 
backward.  Then  after  a  day  or  tAvo 
they  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  can¬ 
not  even  stand  on  them.  When  they  are 
lying  down  they  wfill  make  their  front 
legs  go  all  the  time.  D.  S. 

Pigs  affected  in  the  Avay  described  are 
afflicted  with  indigestion.  Rickets  often, 
results,  or  when  worms  are  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  symptoms,  -such  as  “thumps” 
or  coughing,  the  lungs  are  immlved. 
Pneumonia  often  causes  death  in  the 
worm  infested  pigs.  We  refer  to  the  em¬ 
bryo  round  worms  which  are  taken,  in  byf 
the  pig  when  nursing  just  after  birth  and1 
which  are  carried  by  the  blood  stream 
into  the  lungs. 


To  prevent  such  infestation  the  new 
plan,  and  a  fine  one,  is  to  scrub  the  sow 
clean  before  she  farrows  and  then  have 
her  farrow  in  a  clean,  disinfected,  white¬ 
washed  and  freshly  bedded  pen  or  box 
stall.  Then,  before  the  pigs  are  allowed 
to  nurse  for  the  first  time,  the  teats  and 
udder  of  the  sow  are  again  washed  clean 
and  the  washing  also  includes  her  hind 
parts.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing 
well  and  strong  on  their  legs  they  and 
the  sow  are  loaded  into  a  specially 
cleansed  wagon  box  and  hauled  to  a  clean 
colony  house  on  grass  that  has  not  been 
grazed  by  swine  since  it  was  seeded. 

There  the  sow  and  pigs  are  fed  skim- 
milk.  mixed  meals  including  tankage  or 
linseed  meal,  and  at  all  times  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  steamed 
bone  meal.  In  addition  they  are  allowed 
to  graze  a  succession  of  green  crops  until 
Autumn,  by  which  time  the  pigs  will 
have  grown  so  strong  that  they  will  be 
able  to  withstand  worm  invasion,  if  it 
afterward  occurs.  During  this  time  they 
are  to  be  kept  absolutely  away  from  all 
places  used  by  other  hogs.  We  strongly 
advise  you  to  so  treat  sows  and  pigs  in 
future  and  there  will  lRUa  -it  -* 
trouble  at  pigging  time  or  afterwafd.  0 

If  some  of  the  pigs  have  survived  move 
them  and  their  dam  to  a  colony  house  as 
advised.  Then  give  each  pig  a  teaspoon 
of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily  and  increase 
the  dose  as  required.  This  alone  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  rickets ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  expose  all  young  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  infants,  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  outdoors,  daily,  to  have  them 
develop  well,  keep  healthy  and  escape 
rickets. 

If  the  sow  has  had  garget  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  better  wean  the  pigs  at 
once  and  raise  them  on  cows’  milk  that  i? 
rich  in  butterfat.  Add  limewater  freely 
to  milk  so  used.  If  you  notice  worms  in 
the  feces  of  the  pigs  withhold  feed  for 
24  hours  and  then  give  each  pig  30  drops 
of  oil  of  ehenopodium  and  one-half  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body 
weight.  Give  it  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe  or  bottle  and  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  two  weeks.  The  sow  should  also 
be  treated  if  she  is  known  to  be  harbor¬ 
ing  worms.  When  a  sow  has  had  garget 
it  is  inadvisable  to  retain  her  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  a.  S.  A. 


Tuberculosis  Germs  in 
Pasture 

How  soon  is  it  advisable  to  graze  a 
cow  where  another  suspected  of  having 
tuberculosis  has  grazed  both  in  the  open 
and  under  the  shade  of  trees?  How 
would  you  treat  watering  Aressels  before 
using  them?  Pails  can  be  boiled,  but  we 
have  a  large  wooden  tub  from  which  the 
cow  has  been  accustomed  to  drink. 

New  Jersey.  g.  s.  b. 

The  germs  of  tuberculosis  cannot  live 
long  in  the  open  air  and  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  and  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis 
do  not  necessarily  discharge  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  the 
contamination  of  grazing  ground  by  a 
suspected  animal. 

If  you  wish  to  disinfect  a  wooden  tub, 
wash  it  out  thoroughly  with  some  such 
disinfectant  as  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Your  druggist  will 
furnish  you  with  tablets  for  conveniently 
making  the  latter  solution.  Remember, 
however,  that  these  disinfectants  are 
poisonous  and  wash  your  disinfectant 
thoroughly  out  of  your  washed  tub  be¬ 
fore  allowing  an  animal  to  drink  from  it. 
Another  way  to  disinfect  a  Avooden  tub 
would  be  to  dry  it,  then  char  the  interior 
with  the  flame  from  a  plumber’s  blow 
torch.  If  it  hag  ever  been  demonstrated, 
or  reasonably  concluded  that  one  cow  has 
infected  another  with  tuberculosis 
through  the  use  of  a  common  drinking 
tub,  I  should  like  to  have  the  particu¬ 
lars.  M.  B.  D. 


“Fblloav  citizens,”  said  the  candidate, 
“I  have  fought  against  the  Indians.  I 
have  often  had  no  bed  but  the  battlefield 
and  no  canopy  -but  the  sky.  I  have 
marched  over  the  frozen  ground  till  every 
step  has  been  marked  with  blood.”  His 
story  took  well  till  a  dried-up  looking 
voter  came  to -the  front.  “I’ll  say  you’ve' 
done  enough  for  your  country.  Go  home 
and  rest.  ‘I’ll  vote  for  the  other  fellow,” 
— The  Continent. 


r»* 
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SWINE 
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FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  ;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.50  ;  also 
45  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  $7,50  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  50c  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  14 15  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigsl^ 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  C  to  7 
weeks  old,  $5.60  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $0.00 
each.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good  Feeding 
Pigs.  I  will  ship  from  2  to  50  0.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  WALTER  LUX,  888 
Salem  StM  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0080 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
„  „  „  bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HAKPENDING1  Dundee,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  REG.  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

£l:ow„ln,F  condition— not  fat.  2  boars  from  March 
^7,  1925;  wt.,  8j  lbs.  at  14  wks.  old  ;  some  good  sows  out  of 
the  same  litter.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  Meyersdale.  Pa.  R.  2  Box  110 
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Big  Type  Poiand-Chinas  of  First  Quality 

Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  &  D0N0H00  Edgewood  5  Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Poland-Ghinas  Jas_,ter-  Buy.  th®  best  here- 

‘  Pigs,  bred  sows,  trios,  boars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT  Clieswold,  Delaware 

JLjlIROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
,ne  All  ages  for  sale. 
E.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


lIROfS  EXCELLENT  TYPE  AND  BREED- 
ELMWnnn  FARMS  p  V  Box  ^  Bradford,™  ?! 


|.egiHtered  O.  I.  O.  and  Ohetter  White  DTT'O 
*•  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle.  N.  Y.  llvJO 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Each  a  specific  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  MANGE,  ECZEMA 
and  other  skin  diseases.  Kill 
fleas  and  other  vermin. 

FREE  KENNEL  MANUAL 
Dept.  T,  Delson  Chemical  Co. 


O  ft  ft  €5  F,no  Solocllon  Awaiting  Adoption  at  Bide- 
w  w  A- Woo  Home,  410  E.  38th  St.,  New  fork 

Branches— Addyman’s  Kennels,  Ardsley  on  Put¬ 
nam  and  Wantagh,  L.  L  Won’t  you  take  me  home, 
I  will  make  a  true  pal.  Collar,  leash,  muzzle  $1  75- 
crating,  S3.  Express,  C,  0.  IX  And  a  donation  is 
appreciated.  The  home  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

mi  I  117  DITDDIFC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLlEi  I  Ufr  HjD  raise<1  Rtock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  $10  to  $85  each. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  GBR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

MALE  COLLIE— Sable  and  White 

2  years.  Good  cattle  and  farm  dog.  No  had  hnb- 
ioi'o  ®  mos. :  ready  for  business. 

().  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

dlllliP  Plin?  Ni®elJ  marked.  Money  refunded  if  not 
VjUlllt.  I  Upo  satisfactory.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 

CLAUDE  J.  WOODIN  Pawling,  N  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS^VrSi^: 

•*Ot-LIN  THACHER  Fourth  St.  Horned,  N.  Y. 

Callia  Plinnipc  Farm  raised;  pedigreed;  the  better 
,  J  ,  F  sort.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 

lar  free.  LL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chambersburo.  Pa. 

Ypar-MH  Fpmalfifinllip  Wire  Fox  Terrier  and  extra 
led!  ulU  reiiiaiB  uOllie  flne  Police  pups.  Sell  reason¬ 
ably  account  illness.  OLGA  MEAD  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

ATTENTION !  Are  You  Looking  for  Good  WATCH  DOGS  ? 

Will  sacrifice  year-old  German  S  h  e  p  h  e  r  d  pedigreed 
brown  male,  $85;  black  bitch,  $30,  to  good  homes. 

GLENGAE  KENNELS  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  the  rule  at 
WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS  Danielson,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  and  guaranteed  pups  ®25-$835 

For  Sale— Police  Bitch  riSiS 

GEELONG  AIREDALES 

ft 2  •Jl!iaranteedi  Write  for  prices. 

KOSECRLbT  FARM  RamBey,  N.  J, 

AifpflalpQ  Shepherds.  All  ages.  Low  price  for  quick 
H.IOUdlCb  sale.  SHADY  8IIIE  FAUNS  Madison,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-English  Beagle  Puppies 

The  ideal  Rabbit  and  Fox  Hound  type.  None  bet- 
ter.  Small,  active  and  intelligent.  Males.  S25,  F. 
O.  11.  Norwood.  A.  L.  Dailey,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Males,  $610;  Females,  $85.  Brown  Male,  7  mos., 
$820.  Black  I emale,  6  mos.,  $815*  Trained  Fe¬ 
male,  Spaniel,  A1  on  partridge,  $835.  Square  deal 
guaranteed.  O.  H.  Itlley,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Brown  Female  Spaniel 

Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  PUPS 

Old  fashioned,  long-eared  breed,  From  real  dogs. 
58X0.  Spotted  female  hound,  five  months,  extra 
good  one,  $812.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

A\^hifp  Uclrimne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $20 
VV  line  LLbKIITlQS  _$25.  Not  registered,  $l5-$20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

Pnlifvp  P„n<.  Pedigreed.  Will  ship  C,  O.  D. 

1  UllUG  1  Foster  B.  Cady,  Box  1453,  Middletown,  N.Y, 

£P*  Fnpjieh  Spffprt!  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  Lllgllbn  oeliers  0,  K.  KENNELS  Marydel,  Maryland 

j|  MISCELLANEOUS 

GUINEA  PIGS  for  Sale 

S2.25  paii',  weighing  ten  to  fifteen  oz.,  each  pig 

E,  E.  Kurtz  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

U  - - - —  ax  u  n  g  uc  OOIU  :  H.J1 

young  cows.  Thos.  A.  Johnson  So.  Plymouth,  N.  Y. 


We  have  a  couple  of  ewe  lambs  which 
we  use  to  keep  down  our  lawn.  Will 
you  advise  us  how  best  to  take  care  of 
them,  also  feeding,  especially  during  the 
Winter?  b.  h.  s. 

The  sheep  is  an  excellent  lawn  mower, 
self-sharpening,  self-oiling,  self-repairing. 
She  requires  no  post-prandial  pushing, 
and  not  only  does  she  mow  the  lawn,  but 
she  rolls  it  as  she  goes  and  pays  for  the 
privilege.  “However,”  as  the  father  said 
to  his  love  lorn  son,  “not  all  the  virtues 
are  found  preeminently  in  any  one  lady.” 
The  national  flowers  of  Scotland  and 
Canada  flourish  unmolested  in  her  do¬ 
main,  while  the  Mullein  fairly  outdoes  it¬ 
self.  In  compensation  for  the  neglect  of 
these  weeds  she  consumes  the  poison  ivy 
root  and  branch,  dares  the  tawny  hawk- 
weed  (the  devil’s  paintbrush)  to  show 
its  auburn  head,  and  makes  life,  for  the 
various  plantains,  just  one  thing  after 
another.  In  England  deer  were  pastured 
in  the  parks  about  the  great  houses.  A 
wide  trench  was  dug  between  the  nearer 
and  the  farther  lawn  in  which  was  built 
a  wall  so  sunk  as  to  be  invisible  from 
the  castle  blit  high  enough  to  fence  away 
the  deer.  They  called  it  a  “ha-ha.”  The 
laugh  was  on  the  deer  I  suppose.  Per¬ 
haps  the  inquirer  can  rig  some  sort  of  a 
“ha-ha”  with  low  wire  fencing  to  save 
his  shrubbery.  Or  failing  that  he  can 
tether  the  lambs  with  a  collar  and  chain, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure 
the  mourning  of  a  lamb  tethered  away 
from  the  flock.  They  are  so  perfectly 
gregarious.  'Stake  and  chain  would  mar 
the  poetic  perfection  of  “The  sward  of 
some  sheep-trimmed  down” 

They  will  need  salt  once  or  twice  a 
week,  best  given  by  boring  a  2-in.  hole 
through  a  bit  of  plank  with  a  shingle 
nailed  under  it  to  make  a  cup.  Then 
smear  pine  tar  around  the  hole  and  put 
the  salt  in  it.  The  tar  gets  on  the  sheep’s 
noses  and  repels  the  fly  that  causes  the 
fatal  “grub  in  head” — 'with  water  and  a 
wisp  of  hay  and  a  handful  of  oats  occas¬ 
ionally  if  the  pasture  gets  short.  No 
other  care  will  he  necessary  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

The  best  "Winter  care  is  the  simplest — 
Alfalfa,  water,  shelter  and  Alfalfa.  If 
there  is  any  other  feed  as  good  for  sheep 
as  Alfalfa  I  do  not  know  what  it.  is. 
Modicago — gently  laxative,  ample  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat,  palatable  the  whole  Winter 
long,  producer  of  wool,  viable  lambs  and 
ruminative  contentment — both  feeder  and 
fed  love  it.  About  500  lbs.  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  winter  one  ewe.  If  one  must 
buy  it  be  sure  to  get.  that  which  shows 
fine  stalks  with  plenty  of  green  leaves. 
Clover  hay  with  a  little  grain  is  next  best. 
In  dire  necessity  swale  grass,  marsh  hay 
or  straw  will  serve  for  roughage  but  bran 
will  have  to  be  fed  with  it  to  furnish  a 
laxative. 

The  Winter  shelter  would  best  he  warm 
and  light.  Each  ewe  needs  about  16 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Exercise  is 
important  and  a  dry  yard  is  needed. 
Usually  sheep  will  take  no  harm  from 
running  in  a  yard  with  horses. 

Lastly  a  man  should  remember  that  a 
sheep  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  seden¬ 
tary  brain.  (None  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals — not  even  a  hen — is  so  utterly  in¬ 
competent.  Unless  the  shepherd  comes 
to  love  his  flock  for  their  very  incapacity 
and  trust  he  will  never  succeed  with 
them.  But  to  the  man  in  whom  this  help¬ 
lessness  generates  an  affection  for  his  de¬ 
pendents  all  their  needs  will  he  patent. 
He  will  know  instinctively  whether  they 
are  thriving  or  not,  and  out  of  his  own 
interest  in  them  he  will  discover  the 
way  and  means  to  make  them  comfort¬ 
able.  H.  R.  s. 


Make  your  pasture 

(/  / /,/ >//  ..fi/ttf/fr.  W  g  A 

pay  better 


"How  to  Make  Money 
Feeding  Linseed  Oil  Meal 

A  condensed  and  up-to-the- 
minute  feeding  guide  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  is  written 
by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Asst. 
Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  will  show  you 
how  you  can  make  your  present 
feeding  system  pay  much  greater 
profit — or  point  the  way  to  new 
and  better  rations.  Send  for  it — 
Booklet  J-7. 


Linseed  Meal  Las  a  way  of  making 
nearly  all  farm-grown  feeds  pay  bet' 
ter — even  pasturage — by  providing 
an  excess  of  protein  and  a  different 
\ind  of  protein.  Even  the  best  animals 
need  a  large  part  of  the  feed  they  eat 
to  maintain  their  own  bodies.  The 
real  profits  come  only  from  the 
amount  of  feed  the  animals  use  in 
addition  to  their  maintenance  needs. 
Therein  is  where  Linseed  Meal  pays 
from  $10  to  $40  a  ton  profit ,  or  better, 
by  supplying  the  excess. 

When  pasturage  becomes  scanty  in 
midsummer,  Linseed  Meal  becomes  a 
highly  important  element  of  the  grain 
ration  for  all  farm  animals — but  espe^ 
cially  for  dairy  cows.  It  will  prevent 
the  cows  running  down  in  flesh  and 
the  milk  yield  from  falling  off — 
something  which  cannot  be  rectified 
even  by  liberal  barn  feeding  in  the  fall. 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

Room  1126,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MEAL 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


^MEAL 


C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 


PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Unpacking  Bees 

I  have  two  stands  of  bees  that  are  not 
unpacked.  The  outside  case  is  6  in. 
wide  with  shavings  packed  in,  none  on 
top ;  one  cover  on  top  6  in.  from  the 
stand  so  as  to  shade  and  let  air  pass  un¬ 
der.  "Would  it  be  best  to  unpack  them? 
Belleville,  Ill.  e.  b.  t. 

Where  each  hive  is  packed  separately 
we  leave  the  packing  on  the  sides  per¬ 
manently.  I  believe  the  packing  is  better 
for  the  bees  than  the  sun  shining  on  a 
shingle  wall  hive.  We  just  keep  raising 
the  cover  as  the  colony  expands.  The 
large  cover  acts  as  a  shade  board,  and 
we  consider  this  management  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  colony.  G.  w.  n. 


For  Sale-o^ade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn 


4  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
■  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Milking  Shnrfhnrn?  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dtir- 
milMllg  onortnorns  ha  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  I  rime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  trenerai 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wa»hinetonvlUe,  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss  Service  Bull  and  Three  Bull 


nalypc  fnr  Sale  ®kow  iiii.t,  farms  r.  3  cunton,  n.y. 

udivtsi  lur  oaie  l.  j.  farquhabson,  Mgr. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale— Registered  Jersey  Bull 

jestic  Noble.  DAVENPORT  FARM.  Milford,  Pike  Co..  Pa. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  LAMBS 

Sired  by  some  of  America’s  famous  rams.  Also 
grades  of  quality.  ZOAR  HILL  FARM,  R.  1,  Gowanda.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Twelve  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes 

a  few  February  and  March  ewe  lambs  and  one  3-yr.- 
1X7 tShh Mood  but  not  registered. 

WKNGA  FARM  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-15  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

80 me  with  lambs.  Pure  bred  stock  (not  registered,) 

L.  FULLER  ESTATE,  car*  K.  WM.  PHIS  KURT, 
cupt,  Upper  King  St.,  Portchenter,  N.Y,  Phone,  Portchenter  M4J It 


FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  RAJAH 

Dropped  August  14,  1923 
Sire:  Regent  ol  Rough  wood  67926 

Rajah  is  the  grandson  of  Afterglow  of  Roughwood, 
the  leading  cow  in  Class  E. 

Dam:  Holly  of  Longwood  100569 

10001  lbs.  milk,  520.25  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  G.  Holly  is 
sired  by  Double  N,  who  also  sired  Winnie  of 
Roughwood,  fourth  cow  in  Class  0. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44,  State  Street  Boston.  Mass. 

_ Accredited  Herd  100024 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  II  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades 
NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W«WA  n/||RT  rMMg  „  f  „  ph||(  „ 

GUERNSEYBULL 

Desire  place;  finely  bred  ;  registered  ;  four-year  old  ; 
Langwater  Raritan  bull ;  in  vicinity  of  White  Plains,  as 
have  only  five  cows  and  feel  could  be  placed  to  advant¬ 
age  in  hei-d  in  exchange  for  registered  cows  and  service 
Very  valuable  animal ;  unusual  opportunity  for  owner 
of  reg.,  tested  herd.  Address,  AL8ERT  SLEATOR,  Oxsining,  H.». 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  a^e.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


C 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Saddle  Mare 

15  hands;  10  yrs.;  chestnut;  thoroughly  reliable  and 
comfortable  for  child  or  beginner;  equally  good  in 
harness.  Price,  J 150.  Dunbarton  Farm,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 
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Off 


The  Original  Ennjme  Digestant  Jor 

POULTRY  AND  STOCK 

Hlade  bq  Jacgues  UJolf  &  Co.,  Passaic,  ll.  J. 

early  pullets  for  non-stop  production. 


Finish 

Get  winter  eggs.  Keep  late  hatch  growing 


PROTOZYME  keeps  up  appetite 
and  body  weight  in  hot  weather 
when  green  food  is  sparse  and 
tough  and  delays  the  moult . 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors 


BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  me  further  information  about 
PROTOZYME 

□  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar  for  a  trial 

package  of  PROTOZYME,  postpaid 


Name . 


Address  - - 

Dealer’s  Name. 
Address - - 


Per  100  Per  600 

8.  0.  White  Leghorns . $£,00  $87.50 

8.  O.  B.  Rocks .  9.00  48.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  1«.««  4T.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  .  *.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  eir. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  MeAlisiervillt,  Pa.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prep. 

25  50  100 

/Iflf/lirri  Reds .  $3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

I  |J  1 1  1/  V  ppeks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn  2.75  5  00  9  00 

VIUVllU  H’vy  Mxd..  2.50  4.5()  BOO 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAOVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  W.  L.  FARM 

Pullets,  3  to  4  months,  SSI. 50  each.  S140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

n_Uw  /'UinLc  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  7e 
D3Dy  vnlCKS  8.  ©.  llrown  Leghorns,  8c 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  500 
lots  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay 
stock  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  fromliliis  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 

Balby^Cto.iol5.s 

<XTIWhite  Leghorns,  $8  per  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
per  100:  R.  I.  Reds,  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
)'  )  100.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed,  " 

’  Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 


INDIAN 

«*- 


Parcel 


fel  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


Millentown,  Pa. 


I  O 

Per  100 

Mixed . 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  #•©© 

Reds  and  Wyandottes. ......  10.09 


60 

$8.75 

4.85 
4.76 

5.85 


JS 

25 

•8.85 

8.60 

8.75 

8.00 


Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 

Long's  Reliable  Hatchery  Mllleratown,  Pa.  Box  BO 


Oaj  ■  O  from  heavy  laying  flocks 

M  I  V  IV  O  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds 
9c  and  heavy  mixed,  Be.  100#  safe  delivery  guar 
Circular  free*  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa 


POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 

Box  B 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  foe  Circulars 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed . 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  8.  C.  Black  Leghorns  I 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buffi  Leghorns 

818.00  per  lOO 

8.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

1810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

SH  OO  per  100 

R.  1.  Reds  818—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  87—100 
H  years  experience;  100#  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Tckesburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  SI. 50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or  laying, 
@2.50  each.  Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate 
prices,  One  pen  of  Lord  Farms  Leghorns  will 

Lord  r£rm»  WSWrfertU.....  Ma„. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  SIO— 100; 
S5.50— 50;  S3— 25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 
prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Turiasi^w 


Middlecreek,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale 

Hatched,  April  7.  From  good  laying  strain.  Free  range. 
$1  each.  Edgar  P.  Baldwin  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown.  Delaware 


1,000  March- April  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westlumptoo  Beach,  M.Y. 


“Martin’s ’’White  Wyandottes  Matings, 14c1;  Broil¬ 
ers,  To,  Bank  reference.  JAS.  E.  CI.SH,  Bearer  Springs,  Pa 


Wanted  to  Buy-Market  Fowl  and  Broilers  weight. 

Leohornville  Poultry  Farm,  B.  Tierney  8  Son,  Plattsburgh, N.V. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S,  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks..  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  June  26,  1925: 


UfL*l„  U/.iamiIaIIaa  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hate  lied  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  Wbita  Wyanilcttt  Spaeialisl.Mansll-ld.Ohlo 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks  Healthy,  vigor  on. <f  birds. 

J _ _  1J.I _ J  „  I  ft|  | 


BLAUVELT 


Holmdol,  N.  J. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  ha  re  s!  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20 years.  Makemoney  breedingthem. 
Raisedin  onenionth.  WeBhipevery  whereour  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Write  no  w  for  big'illustrat  ed  free  book , 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
’  205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


25  50  100 

While  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  S  8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  J’OO 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  J  0.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  4  00  7.00  13  00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Lots  of  500,  each  kc  less.  Lots  of  f  OOO,  each  1  c 
less.  100#  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  par¬ 
cel  postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Week  Total 


Ferguson  Pms,  Tenn .  40 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J. . . . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y - 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va. 


73 
79 
33 
75 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  86 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J. .  60 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  75 

Ohas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  60 

Ruland  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J .  65 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  10 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  63 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  76 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  55 

Oktuslia  Fm,  Ohio .  52 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  58 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  65 

Lewis  Pms,  R.  1 .  81 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y. . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J . 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . 

TangleWold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Pm,  Pa .  74 

Wene  Fins,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  F’m,  N.  Y. . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. . 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J . 


829 

2034 

2242 

2027 

1935 

1973 

1871 

2182 

2116 

1723 

1215 

2247 

1296 

1729 

1001 

1686 

2415 

2073 


pipe  and  turning  it  as  it  is  withdrawn, 
a  loop  of  horsehair  is  sometimes  inserted 
in  the  same  way,  a  loop  of  fine  wire  for 
the  purpose  is  sold  by  dealers  in  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  and  various  other  more  or 
less  satisfactory  methods  of  removing  the 
worms  are  employed.  Owing  to  the  small 
size  of  a  chick’s  windpipe,  any  method  of 
mechanical  removal  is  somewhat  difficult 
and  it  i-s  better  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
fection.  M.  B.  D, 


C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.... 
Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Arnold  Fm,  (N.  J . 


J.  B.  Giss,  N.  J. 


Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y. . . . ., . 

L.  0.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash.... 
Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wasl 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J . 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C. 
Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J. .  . 


Norman  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Pm,  N.  J. . . . 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio . 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J. 
D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y,.... 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J . 


I.  Sip’i'tz,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J . 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J. 
Marwood  Fm,  Pa... 
E-van-so  Fm,  Pa.... 


M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J. . 

Associated  Fms,  Pa . 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. . 


Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J. 


...  87 

1723 

...  68 

2095 

1904 

...  80 

1827 

...  23 

1554 

1864 

.  ..  57 

2070 

.  . .  74 

2234 

.. .  76 

2453 

. . .  71 

2138 

2636 

...  93 

2696 

...  82 

2415 

. ..  75 

2374 

..  .  73 

2542 

...  67 

1938 

...  72 

2052 

...  79 

2318 

...  65 

2147 

. . . .  36 

1663 

...  90 

2363 

2025 

, . . .  62 

2552 

. . . .  75 

2263 

...  79 

2188 

, . . .  65 

1986 

2000 

. . . .  91 

2738 

....  66 

2191 

. . . .  33 

1910 

. . . .  24 

1851 

. . . .  42 

2146 

. . . .  33 

2485 

. . . .  62 

2039 

. . . .  30 

1354 

. . . .  75 

2250 

. . . .  62 

1880 

2135 

.  . .  .  61 

2150 

. . . .  58 

1865 

.  . . .  20 

1779 

.  . . .  18 

1571 

2047 

. . . .  57 

1835 

. . . .  76 

2379 

.  .  . .  44 

1931 

2202 

. . . .  67 

2187 

2239 

.  . .  .  45 

2257 

. . . .  66 

2470 

....  63 

2016 

2214 

2155 

Liver  Trouble  in  Turkeys 

We  are  in  trouble  with  our  turkeys. 
They  are  six  weeks  old.  We  feed  eight 
parts  cornmeal,  one  part  beef  scrap,  one 
part  grit,  mixed  with  hot  water,  then 
eight  parts  bran  mixed  writh  some  milk ; 
feed  all  they  clean  up  three  times  a  day. 
They  are  on  free  range.  We  found  three 
dead  today  from  no  apparent  cause.  I 
found  the  liver  rather  dark  in  color  and 
some  spots  of  natural  red.  Should  they 
have  water  to  drink,  and  at  what  age? 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  F.  A.  A. 

Give  the  turkeys  sour  milk  to  drink 
from  the  start  and  as  long  as  you  have  it. 
Spotted  livers  are  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  blackhead,  for  which  disease  I  know 
of  no  cure.  It  is  apt  to  show  itself  at 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age  and  to  car¬ 
ry  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
poults  before  they  reach  maturity.  While 
there  have  been  many  remedies  proposed 
and  tried,  the  disease  still  flourishes  and 
turkeys  are  still  “hard  to  raise.” 

M.  B.  D. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  1 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

White  and  Br.  Leghorns. .$2. 25  $4.25  $8.00 

Barred  Rooks .  2.50  4.75  8.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  6.25  10.00 

Mixed .  2.00  3.76  7  .00 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM  H»CE  McAllstorvllle,  Pa 


Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J. . .  74 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  80 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  54 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Pm,  N.  J .  71 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  58 

T.  A.  Wiharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  54 

E.  O.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  75 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  56 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  64 

New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J. . .  77 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rupp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Wlhitacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J . 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  64 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  49 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  42 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  89 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  27 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me . 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y . 


82 

81 

52 
•19 
58 
79 
58 

53 
70 

6 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  81.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


STRICKLER’S  T,*SffiS.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  0.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
*10  per  100;  $48  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Hatches,  August  4,  11,  18,  2o.  10#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buffi,  Black. ..  .$12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  Odds  and  ends.  Left  overs,  $10  per  100 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbora’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J-,  Phone,  1604 


53 

20 


2239 

2242 

2230 

2272 

2387 

1763 

2338 

1903 

1790 

2257 

2012 

2479 

1942 

2076 

2283 

2305 

2093 

1784 

2107 

1005 

2107 

2036 

1575 

1883 

681 

745 

878 


Arthritis  in  Turkeys 

(My  tubkeys  have  contracted  weak  legs, 
“wobbles,”  or  arthritis.  The  muscles  seem 
to  contract  so  that  the  bone  midway  be- . 
tween  thigh  and  knee  crooks  and  grows  in 
that  bent  condition.  They  are  not  quite 
four  weeks  old,  but  have  grown  so  fast 
and  all  eat  well ;  have  fed  curd  and 
sour  milk,  a  very  little  fine  corn  scratch 
mixed  in ;  fed  fine  cut  lettuce  once  or 
twice  a  day,  also  green  onion  tops  mixed 
with  feed  now  and  then.  iWhat  is  the 
trouble?  What  causes  this  condition? 
What  will  cure  it  and  prevent  it?  Will 
cod  liver  oil  help  them?  I  have  been 
told  to  use  it.  Is  there  any  cure  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys?  Better,  is  there 
a  preventive?  mrs.  I.  a.  d. 

Arthritis  is  an  inflammation  of  a  joint. 
It  may  he  due  to  tuberculosis  in  birds  or 
to  some  infection.  The  crooked  long 
hones  that  you  speak  of  suggest  rickets. 
Cod  liver  oil  should  cure  this  disease ;  it 
does  in  children  and  little  chicks.  I  do 
not  know  of  its  having  been  used  for 
poults  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to  chick¬ 
ens.  I  think  that  I  should  try  it.  Black¬ 
head  may  be  prevented  if  the  turkeys  can 
he  kept  from  picking  up  with  their  food 
and  drink  the  organism  that  causes  the 
disease.  Since  this  organism  is  widely 
spread  wherever  poultry  is  kept  and  is 
also  carried  by  birds,  rats  and  other  ver¬ 
min,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep 
turkeys  from  becoming  infected,  though 
not  all  infected  turkeys  die.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  real  cure  for  the  disease, 
and,  for  some  reason,  I  am  glad  that  I  do 
not.  Under  present  conditions,  turkeys 
are  not  apt  to  become  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  those  that  can  be  raised  bring  a 
good  price.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  man  who  discovers  a  positive  cure  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys  is  doing  his  fellow 
men  a  service.  Food  is  too  easily  raised. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Gapes 


Would  vou  give  a  remedy  for  gapes? 
Chickens  are  dying  quite  fast  from  the 
disease.  What  is  the  cause?  MRS.  R.  H. 
West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Caponizing  Cockerels 

Would  you  advise  about  caponizing 
cockerels?  At  what  age  is  this  done,  and 
is  it  considered  profitable?  d.  e.  b. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

'Cockerels  may  be  caponized  when 
from  two  to  four  months  of  age  or  at 
weights  of  from  2  to  3  lbs.,  large  breeds 
reaching  a  suitable  size  earlier  than  the 
smaller  ones.  If  too  small,  there  is  not 
room  to  work  easily  within  the  cockerel’s 
body.  They  should  be  caponized  before 
reaching  the  age  of  six  months.  As  to 
whether  it  is  a  profitable  operation,  this 
depends  upon  circumstances,  and  cannot 
be  answered  for  all,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  say  whether  or  not 


Gapes  is  a  disease  caused  by  the  pres-  keeping  a  drygoods  store  would  be  profit- 
ence  of  a  small  worm,  the  gape  worm,  able.  In  general,  I  believe  that  disposing 
in  the  windpipe  of  the  chick.  This  worm  of  surplus  cockerels  as  broilers  is  found  a 
or  its  eggs  are  picked  up  from  infected  more  profitable  practice  than  raising 
ground  and  any  ground  long  used  by  them  as  capons,  though  late-hatched  cock- 
poultry  is  apt  to  be  infected.  Earth  erels  that  do  not  reach  a  marketable  size 
worms  also  contain  the  eggs  of  the  gape  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  broiler 
worm  and  may  be  the  source  of  infection  market  may  perhaps  be  kept  for  fatten- 
in  voung  chicks  eating  earth  worms.  The  ing  as  capons  later  to  good  advantage, 
best  remedv  is  prevention  by  raising  the  This  is  assuming  that  your  cockerels  are 
chicks  upon  new  and  uninfected  ground,  of  one  of  the  larger  breeds  that  make 
and  keeping  them  in  when  the  dew  is  on  suitable  capons.  Local  conditions  and 
knd  immediatelv  after  a  shower  that  available  markets  determine  the  matter 
brings  earth  worms  to  the  surface.  After  of  profit  to  a  very  great  extent.  Inquiry 
the  worms  appear  in  the  chicks,  they  of  poultry  dealers  in  your  neighborhood 
must  be  removed  bv  some  means ;  the  tip  city  of  Ithaca  should  give  you  valuable 
nf  q  feather  dipped  into  turpentine  has  information  as  to  the  probable  profit  in 
been  used  by  passing  it  down  the  wind-  this  operation  for  you.  M.  B.  d. 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Closing  Years  on  the 
Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  1019) 
are  breaking  at  the  time  you  should  en¬ 
joy  the  best  of  life's  good  things.  Take 
a  look  at  me  and  my  wife.  We  started 


never  have  time  to  raise  crops  anyway. 
So  most  of  us  will  just  “watch  our  step” 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  For  this  year,  at 
least,  the  farmer’s  outlook  seems  to  be 
good  enough  if  he  has  been  able  to  raise 
the  stuff  to  sell. 

It  looks  more  and  more  like  high 
prices  for  several  of  the  farm  crops.  Po- 


like  you,  and  that  couple,  better  fixed  for  tatoes  have  a  reduced  acreage  and  the 
comfort  and  pleasure,  does  not  live.  We  price  of  the  early  shipments  has  been 

work  when  we  want  to  and  run  away  rather  high,  so  far.  Western  onions  have 

hom  it  when  we  please.  Life  is  perfect,  the  lightest  acreage  in  five  years  and  the 

Now  you  asked  me  and  I  will  tell  " —  ----  --- 


yellow ;  with  a  few  the  droppings  are 
watery.  The  comb  is  mostly  pale,  some¬ 
times  dark.  They  weaken  and  die,  though 
last  year  a  few  recovered  after  giving 
them  cholera  cure.  The  liver  is  dark  red 
and  quite  enlarged,  not  spotted  ;  no  other 
marked  symptoms  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
As  we  do  not  wish  to  risk  contagious 
disease  on  our  farm  we  at  once  sold  all 
birds  and  burned  all  birds  that  died.  Each 
year  we  get  eggs  for  hatching  from  strong 
pens  elsewhere,  so  it  is  not  bred  in  the 


iwhnv11,  as  ri  aiU  +  w',;  teli  y°u  poorest  condition,  although  the  crop  in  stock,  yet  each  year  in  turn  the  trouble 

ff  ...  •  ou,  'f'e  ?,°  :  ^top.  Live  New  York  and  Massachusetts  seems  to  ensues  the  same  time  of  year.  The  flocks 

fnr 3l  a;m'  ,rSen  lt:  .°r  a  be  doinS  well.  Cabbage  growers  at  other  times  seem  tine.  We  always 

.  t»a»e-.  Thiow  off  all  care  about  sav-  jn  the  northern  lake  regions  have  had  clean  and  scrub  after  we  sell  them  in 

ivinubS  day^the  'rewrl^ff  t°liL  f  n.fderable  tronb^  The  outlook  for  the  'Spring  using  boiling  lye  water  for 
work  There  are  ha  nv  rlTv^  fm-  I  f  fnnt  con1tin'je«  good,  so  far  as  prices  are  roosts,  dropping  boards  and  side  walls, 

„  in-  1  eif  are  iPpy  ?ays  *01  you  „  concerned,  but  not  so  good  for  heavy  also  floor.  Afterwards  we  spray  thor- 

you  think .of  your  duty  for  yourselves.”  production.  Livestock  and  grain  con-  . .  we  spiay 

fhat  applies  to  tens  ot  thousands  who  tinue  to  sell  decidedly  higher  than  during 

have  toiled,  skimped  and  saved,  and  faded  recent  years  of  farm  depression, 
away  while  trying  to  keep  it  up. 

THOSE  CROP  REPORTS 


Now  then  to  farm  boys,  especially  ones 
who  were  poor  like  the  writer  was.  I 
sit  under  a  shade  tree  now,  with  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  care  and  write  for  them. 
I  work  when  I  want  to  and  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  world  is  some  better  because 
Horace  Greeley’s  writing  influenced  me 
to  own  some  good  land  and  red  barns, 
and  a  worthy  son  relieves  me  of  all  care. 
The  germination  of  seeds,  growth  of 
plants,  formation  of  buds,  opening  of 
blossoms,  ripening  of  fruit,  birth  of  farm 
animals,  their  improvement  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  a  partnership  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  all  the  work,  makes  life  along 
the  downgrade  a  comfort  and  delight. 

Along  with  us  are  some  Banana  apples, 
not  very  good  but  .beautiful,  some  North¬ 
ern  Spy  with  most  of  the  delicate  flavor 
gone,  but  nicely  streaked;  pictures  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  their  Winter  coats, 
and  then  clipped  and  in  pasture.  Men 
must  have  sentiment  if  only  for  a  dog. 


oughly  with  carbolic  acid,  two  tablespoons 
to  each  quart  of  water.  By  Fall  the  house 
is  in  good  condition.  The  runs  are  limed 
and  plowed. 


The  maturing  crops  of  the  United 
States  is  the  great  subject  of  market  in¬ 
terest  now.  Those  government  reports  of 
acreage  intended  to  be  planted  seem  to 
have  been  as  near  right  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  they  bring  to  the  farmer  a 
new  problem  in  human  nature.  lie  must 
reckon  not  only  what  the  figures  suggest 
but  what  other  farmers  will  do  when 
they  see  the  figures.  Will  enough  of 
them  change  their  plans  to  result  in  a 
new  situation?  So  far  they  have  not 
changed  their  reported  plans  very  much 
as  a  rule. 

Last  season  there  was  an  interesting 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  potato 
crop.  Early  intentions  were  to  plant  a 
great  acreage,  but  after  the  reports  came 
out  the  farmers  toned  down  their  ideas 
considerably.  The  actual  acreage  was 
very  moderate  and  the  crop  paid  well,  but 
suppose  most  farmers  had  relied  upon 


R. 

Your  description  suggests  both  fowl 
typhoid  and  fowl  cholera,  between  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  without  mi¬ 
croscopical  examination  which  can  be 
done  only  in  properly  equipped  labora¬ 
tory.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  these 
diseases  are  common  to  both,  but  a  com¬ 
mon  condition  found  in  birds  that  die 
from  fowl  typhoid  is  an  enlarged  and 
bronze  or  mahogany  colored  liver.  This 
organ  may  also  be  soft  and  friable.  The 
droppings  have  a  green  or  yellowish  color 
and  often  a  very  bad  odor.  Other  symp¬ 
toms  are  loss  of  appetite,  droopiness,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  bluish  or  pale  combs,  increased 
thirst  and  ruffled  feathers,  weakness,  etc. 

Fowl  typhoid  is  not  as  severe  a  disease 
as.  fowl  cholera  and  does  not  kill  as 
quickly  as  the  acute  form  of  the  latter. 
Both  diseases  are  communicable  through 
the  droppings  and  the  remedy  is  isola¬ 
tion,  disinfection  and  general  measures  of 


Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter 

TOEFORE  investing  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  make 

H  sure  it  will  give  the  results  you  want  with  the 
power  you  have.  There  are  seven  Blizzard  Models 
—each  will  do  most  work  per  H.  P.  for  its  size.  The 
two  Blizzard  models,  R-211  and  R-133,  mentioned 
above,  give  wonderful  results  using  Fordson  or 
other  light  tractor  for  power.  They  give  big  cap¬ 
acity  and  are  real  self-feeding  models. 

Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 
Paul  Pritchard,  of  Geneseo,  HI.,  says:  “I  like  the 
Blizzard  Cutter  better  than  any  cutter  I  know  of. 
This  is  the  second  one  I  have  used,  and  if  I  were  to 
buy  another  it  would  be  a  Blizzard.  My  silo  is  12x48 
—130  tons.  Use  four  bundle  teams  on  short  haul — 
one  team  on  binder — three  men  in  silo — two  men 
with  cutter.  Filling  time  13  hours. 

Write  for  Booklet  models  —  from  small 

L-18  used  with  354  H.  P.  to  giant  S-91  with  35-ton 
an  hour  capacity;  also  “Famous”  Feed  Cutters 
for  hand  and  power  operation. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. ,  Dept.  It,  Canton,  0. 

Stock  of  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts 
at  convenient  distributing  points 


the  other  fellows  to' “cut  down’ acrcSX 


will  whine  with  pleasure  when  we  go 
back,  but  listen :  Who  has  more  to  be 
thankful  for  than  the  farmer  who  magni¬ 
fies  his  calling?  Listen  again,  you  sen¬ 
sible  young  readers:  What  following  will 
bring  more  comfort  and  money  as  this 
old  farm  force  suffers  further  reduction, 
and  this  growing  population  increases? 
Bodies  must  be  clothed  and  appetites 
satisfied  and  the  boys  who  furnish  the 
materials  will  be  the  lords  of  creation. 
There  will  be  paths  to  their  doors. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


after  seeing  the  report  and  had  increased 
their  own  acreage?  The  outcome  would 
have  been  worse  than  ever.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  happened  yet  but  it  may 
happen  when  more  farmers  take  these  re¬ 
ports  into  account  at  planting  time.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  years  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  actual  acreages  of  the  crops 
have  been  fairly  close  to  the  reported  in¬ 
tention. 

This  year’s  reports  seem  to  show  that 
many  northern  farmers  saw  the  reports 
of  .  light  southern  acreage  of  potatoes, 
onions  and  .melons,  and  increased  their 
own  planting,  but  not  enough  of  them  did 
so  apparently  to  change  the  situation  in 


ried  out  pretty  well.  There  must  be  some 
source  of  infection  which  you  have  over¬ 
looked,  however,  or  some  break  in  the 
chain  of  your  preventive  measures.  The 
virus  of  these  diseases  is  easily  carried 
upon  utensils,  boots  or  clothing  of  visi¬ 
tors  or  caretakers  and  in  contaminated 
food  or  drink.  Either  your  measures 
have,  not  been  sufficiently  thorough  to 
eradicate  the  infection  or  the  virus  is 
being  re-introduced  from  some  outside 
source.  m.  b.  d. 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years  —  the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
50%  surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
PACVTFDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
CHOI  I  CnlrlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
FpCC  nnnir  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
I  nCC  DUUIt  engine  book  —  sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

*5?®  Wllle  Building,  ...  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Building,  -  .  .  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Chicks  with  Diarrhoea 

mu  Tutuuuou  m  phL?aV®/e®“tlyAf?UrCha!fSd  3S?  baby 
a  dangerous  way.  The  whole  thing  is  an  )  -s’  inl.  01,le  ter  another  they  are 
interesting  puzzle  in  figures  and  what  ^ln”  .  dl™oea-  .w“l  you  advise  me 


Countrywide  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  1014)  xx.x*,xx.oxx,iS  rustic  m  ugmra  auu  wuai  ..i.,  f  ,  «  T  .  ,.  —  ,  --  —  — : 

the  more  material  and  food'  they  must  th?y  w|U  make  farmers  do.  If  it  works  <Tnd  also  rolledVots  ^TW  ^ 

buy.  Producing  on  a  tremendously  large  onf  ri/bt  °f  the  risb  will  be  taken  T  u„„  .  y. 


scale,  we  are  able  to  undersell  them  in 
so.me  lines  of  manufacture. 

One  sign  that  Europe  is  coming  back 
is  the  increasing  use  of  sugar  over  there. 
They  are  taking  care  of  what  looked  like 


fresh  water.  I  have  tried  giving  them 
some  cod  liver  oil  but  with  no  results  as 
yet-  m.  k. 


Cod  liver  oil  is  not  a  remedy  for  diar¬ 
rhoea  ;  it  is  fed  to  chicks  to  promote 


out  of  the  business  by  removing  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  those  extreme  ups  and  downs  that 
result  from  planting  too  little,  followed 
by  a  season  of  planting  too  much.  There 

.....  ,yxim  xxx.c  would  remain  the  weather  and  the  pests  „  _ 

a  large  surplus  "in  the  world’s  production  to  re,ekon  llP°n  hut  producers  are  getting  growth  and  prevent  rickets  in  chicks 
and  they  are  raising  about  as  much  beet  th.e  b!'gs  ai>J  diseases  in  hand  and  the  t]iat  ara  confined  within  doors  or  pre¬ 
sugar  as  before  the  war.  scientists  are  tackling  the  long  range  vented  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  out- 

vnnii'Tr'xr  ,  ,>,.r  m  rmr.  weather  question.  The  world  is  being  c',00r  sunlight  and  green  food.  The  diar- 

1-  i-  i.  i  ,  7  •  lnade  a  little  safer  for  agriculture  and  fhoea  from  which  your  chicks  are  suffer- 

Fj ng Ii sh  apple  orchards  promised  well  would  be  more  so  if  many  farmers  did  not  1J?&  may  have  any  one  of  several  causes, 
in  July  after  two  years  of  crop  failure,  depend  too  much  on  one  or  two  crops  diarrhoea  being  a  symptom  of  various 
but  the  sections  of  Europe  competing  instead  of  doing  enough  general  farming  diseases  and  not  a  disease  in  itself  I 

with  German  and  Dutch  markets  expect  1  ...  --  -  -  1  ■  ’  -  - 

a  light  crop.  The  total  demand  for  large 
apple  exports  may  be  good  but  probably 
not  so  strong  as  after  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  because  the  Britis-h  markets,  which 
use  three-fourths  of  our  apple  exports, 
will  have  a  better  home  supply 


to  make  their  necessary  living  secure.  °f  course,  do  not  know  whether  baeil- 
Some  groups  of  farmers  are  doing  so  iary  white  diarrhoea,  brooder  pneumonia, 
well  with  successful  ideas  in  production  improper  feeding  or  other  cause  is  at  the 

that  they  do  not  have  to  worry  so  much  bottom  of  your  trouble,  but,  where  chicks 

about  the  price.  After  raising  potatoes  die  considerable  number  within  the 

averaging  87  bushels  an  acre  for  half  a  first  two  or  three  weeks,  showing  a 

T,  .  -  -  -  century  farmers  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  whitish  discharge  and  the  humped  up 

Business  conditions  the  past  few  began  a  new  program  in  1920,  startin-  dishevelled  appearance  that  accompanies 

months  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  with  a  carload  of  healthy  seed  and  adopt-  drooping  wings,  roughened  plumage  and 

in  Germany,  France  and  England  but  jng  the  practice  of  thorough  spraying,  growing  weakness,  white  diarrhoea  may 


are  not  bad  enough  to  affect  the  demand  frequent  field  meetings  and  careful  grad-  bp  suspected.  There  is  no  cure  for  th 
tor  American  food  products.  There  are  ing  of  the  crop.  They  bought  23  cars  of  disease ;  it  is  derived  either  from  t! 


that  other  cotton  growing  countries  are 
gaining  upon  us  and  will  raise  more  and 
more  cotton  as  long  as  the  price  stays 
high. 

GENERAL,  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

As  for  the  general  situation  here  at 
home,  business  conditions  continue  mod¬ 
erately  good  with  nothing  in  sight  to 
check  activity  for  the  present.  The  real 
estate  speculation  in  the  South  and  in 
some  northern  cities  may  cause  trouble 
when  it  slumps,  as  booms  always  do. 
Prices  of  some  goods  have  been  going 
up  and  other 
have  tended  upw 
best  known  of  business  forecasters,  basing 
his  view  on  what  has  happened  before 
under  what  he  considers  similar  sur¬ 
roundings,  thinks  business  conditions 
may  be  less  favorable  after  the  first  of 
the  year  and  that  the  next  two  years  or 
so  will  be  a  period  of  high  competition 
in  all  lines  of  business  with  much  un¬ 
employment,  lower  prices,  and  all  that. 
This  forecaster  has  been  close  enough 
to  the  facts  the  past  few  years  to  make 
his  opinion  interesting.  The  trouble 
with  such  views,  even  when  not  wrong,  is 
that  they  fail  to  include  some  points  that 
mean  a  great  deal  to  those  who  try  to  act 
on  the  prediction.  Then  there  is  the 
weather  scientist  who  expected  a  bad  crop 
season  this  year,  a  worse  one  next  year, 
and  the  worst  ever  in  1927 — all  based  on 
the  “sun  spot”  idea.  This  is  too  bad  to 
be  true.  If  farmers  really  stopped  work 


the  old  average  and  obtained  better  mar-  as  the  survivors  are  likely  to  become  car- 


ket  quality.  If  many  potato  counties 
should  follow  such  plans  some  of  the 
others  will  have  ‘to  try  a  different  crop. 


APPLES  START  HIGH 


riers  of  the  germs,  and  transmit  them  to 
their  young.  Not  all  “white  diarrhoeas” 
are  due  to  this  infection,  however,  and 
one  should  eliminate  other  possible 
causes  before  sacrificing  a  whole  floc-k. 
The  total  shipments  of  apples  were  ^erJ'  likely  neighbors  of  experience  in 
about  one-fourth  less  the  past  season  but  P°ultlT  raising  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  price  as  compared  with  1923-1924  whether  this  disease  is  white  diarrhoea 
shows  all  the  difference  between  a  good  or  n°t-  M.  b.  d. 

profit  and  none  at  all  for  distant  shippers.  - — - 

The  new  season  starts  early.  The  prompt  EdSOITI  Salts  for 
movement  will  get  the  'Summer  and  Fall  1  ,  P  AOr  ^mCKS 

ne  -ocas  nave  been  going  apples  °,nt  ®f  the  way  a11  the  sooner.  1  have -o3  baby  chicks  from  three  days 

l-s  down  Farm  nr od nets  ?Jiees  the  f)rst  part  of  July  were  $3  to  to  bve  weeks  old  and  some  of  the  older 
D  Warda  lit  tie  Tin  eof  the  $4  per  bushel  in  city  markets  which  ones  seem  to  be  droopy.  My  neighbor  ad- 

business  forecasters  basin-  seems  well  enough,  being  double  the  July  vised  Epsom  salts.  Will  you  tell  me  pro¬ 
business  forecasters,  basing  level  of  ]ast  season_  g0  far>  the  Trans-  porti0n  to  how  much  water,  and  how 

parent,  Harvest,  Benoni  and  Williams  often  to  give  it  to  them?  l.  t.  s. 

from  Southern  Illinois  have  comprised  Epsom  salts  may  be  administered  to 

the  greater  part  of  the  stock  offered  in  little  chicks  in  the  amount  of  1  lb.  of 
carlot  quantity.  Much  of  the  early  crop  salts  to  every  400  lbs.  of  chickens.  This 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the.  South  was  would  be  one  four-hundredth  of  a  pound 
badly  hurt  by  frost  and  drought  and  the  of  salts  to  each  pound  of  chicken  and  by 
set  of  fruit  was  not  very  good  in  the  first  weighing  a  floc-k  of  chicks  to  which  it  is 
place.  Shipments  seem  likely  to  continue  desired  to  administer  this  physic,  not  a 


moderate  all  Summer. 


G.  B.  F. 


Cholera  and  Typhoid  in 
Fowls 


What  is  the  matter  with  our  flocks  in 
the  Spring,  also  the  cure  and  preventive  chick 


difficult  matter  if  you  have  a  crate  and 
platform  scales,  the  proper  amount  for 
a  flock  of  any  size  can  be  calculated.  An 
easier  and  probably  sufficiently  accurate 
method  would  be  to  weigh  several  of  the 
average-sized  chicks  in  any  flock  of  the 
same  age  and  from  this  to  ascertain 
about  what  the  average  weight  of  each 


A  B  Y  CHI 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  .  $8.85  #4.00  #7.50 

.  2.00  8.455  7.00 

off  for  600  lots.  Free  range.  100^  del.  guar. 

T.  J.  KIllll'xNZELLEU,  MoAllMt«;rvilie,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.No.  2 

BABY  Mixed... . ...$  7  per  100 

/-.w  I*/-.* rc  u  C-  W.  Leghorns  ....  7  per  100 

CHICKS  ^ed  Rocks . 

bpeeial  prices  on  jOO  lots.  100^  live  delivery  guaran* 

Jfes-  VEte iJXPJ?  this  adv-  or  write  for  free  circular. 

O.  P.  LEISTER  McAli»tervUle,  I*a 

WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

cuaed  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GItEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

C  IX  I  C  K.  S 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorn.  SO  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  !§!>  per  100;  Reds,  #10  per  100;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $3,  CL0Y0  NEIM0N0  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ruirirc  si  °-  W.  Leghorn,  7e;  B.  Rocks,  9o;  Mixed, 
UnivflO  6^r-  10°*  delivery.  Order  direct  or  write 

L.  E.  Strawser  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality— Low  prices,  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Div11a4o  812  wk”  °hl-  8.  O.  w.  Leghorn  $l.25-«l.7.r> 
r  IliiC  La  eachs  H-  L  Rods,  *l.50-$2  each.'  By  loo  ten 
Cents  less.  Fred  Heuer  Sayvlllo,  N.  Y. 

FINEBARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS  4mos.,  #a. 

*  W  fcafc.fc.  »  W  EVERETT  B.  HAWKINS,  Montgomery,  N.  ». 

GUINEAS  Wanted 

give  description  and  price. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  C.  S.  GREENE,  SupL,  Mt.Kisco,  N.  Y, 

II<5pH  InrilhatnrQ  Cyphers,  Candeo,  Newtown,  3  No. 
useu  inWJDdTOrS  7  Buckeye*.  Bargains,  (fuaran- 
teed,  liet  our  prices  and  description  before  you  buy. 

Ju*«a  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  bi3  SdSov1ht 

mos.  Old,  $1.40*  Llenroml  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J, 


£111111111111 
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measures  to  take?  For  several  years  iiumber^ A^TekTw^w' ttraMerPon?* 
birds  llAiro,>hn8l„°L“ne..0f.ou,r  “  >«'  multiplied  by  one  four-huudrS 


it  farmers  really  stopped  work  birds  are  green  or  eonnerns  cnlnrod  x.  uu™miin 

long  enough  to  become  properly  discour-  though  solid  and  of  the  proper  oonsis-  to  give  mixed  Tn  prope,r  am<?unt  of  sa!ts 
aged  over  what  might  happen,  they  would  tency.  Hater  diarrhea  sets  in,  green  and  tributed  that  each  chick  “an* get”  ts "share! 


1  ^  The  Farmer  | 

|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  5 

=  Poetical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  ot  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

E  carPentry-  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  Hi 
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Nature  Notes 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  mail  basket  for  Publisher’s  Desk 
contains  daily  letters  from  our  readers 
asking  the  value  of  this  and  that  oil 
stock,  which  in  most  cases  we  have  found 
to  be  worthless.  This  proves  to  us  that 
many  of  you  have  listened  to  the  siren 
call  of  oil.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  demand  for  oil  and  gas  will  be 
at  the  peak,  we  deem  it  the  psychological 
time  to  hang  out  the  red  sign  of  danger. 
Oil  costs  more,  gasoline  will  go  higher, 
stocks  of  good  oil  companies  will  go  up, 
and  when  they  do,  the  crop  of  “get-rich- 
quick”  geese  will  be  persuaded,  as  usual, 
to  buy  stock  in  companies  that  have  no 
oil,  nor  ever  will  have  any,  only  a  bare 
hole  in  the  ground.  You  will  receive  let¬ 
ters  from  stockholders’  committees  and 
others  offering  stock  in  some  new  con¬ 
cerns  to  salvage  some  other  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  wild  speculation  when  a  boom 
was  on.  Those  of  you  who  value  your 
money  and  have  built  up  your  surplus 
in  a  conservative  way,  keep  this  constant¬ 
ly  before  your  mind :  “If  a  thing  is  really 
good,  the  inside  gentlemen  keep  it.”  They 
don’t  offer  it  to  you  at  a  tenth  of  its 
value.  That’s  how  it  is  with  the  oil 
stocks,  so  don’t  take  the  bait. 

The  Evening  Journal  of  Vineland,  N. 
,T.,  reports  on  the  operations  of  the  D. 
IM.  Joseph  Farm  Agency  of  that  place 
and  how  an  innocent  young  couple  were 
lured  from  their  home  and  occupation  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  small  farm  outside  of 
Vineland  on  a  contract,  both  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  farm  and  everything  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  contract  and  mortgage  on  the 
property  being  misrepresented  to  them. 
The  Ileal  Estate  'Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  finally  -became  interested 
in  the  deal  and  the  D.  -M.  Joseph  Farm 
Agency  was  forced  to  refund  the  deposit 
made  on  the  property,  less  a  fair  rental 
for  the  time  that  it  was  occupied.  In¬ 
vestigations  revealed  that  the  property 
in  question  had  been  sold  to  a  Pittsburgh 
couple,  while  the  Philadelphia  people 
were  still  in  possession.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  real  estate  organizations  are 
taking  action  against  the  pirates  in  the 
business. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
proposition  of  Storie  Farmlands  Trust, 
Tampa,  Fla.?  Do  you  consider  it  safe? 

Connecticut.  c.  w.  c. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  sell  “units”  in 
what  is  designated  as  “the  largest  truck 
farm  in  the  yvorld.”  It  is  the  same  plan 
as  the  unit  orchard  scheme  which  has 
proved  disastrous  to  so  many  investors. 
The  literature  speaks  of  the  profits  as 
something  assured.  As  an  investment 
for  northern  people  we  should  consider 
the  proposition  a  very  dangerous  one. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  man  from  a 
neighboring  town  selling  the  articles  of 
the  Premier  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  1029 
North  Sydenham  tStreet,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  also  selling  stocks  at  $1  a 
share.  Quite  a  lot  of  people  we  know 
bought,  one  man  bought  $1,500  worth. 
They  claim  that  next  year  when  the 
centennial  is  in  Philadelphia,  they  will 
have,  these  things  there  for  a  show  ;  then 
after  that  the  stocks  would  be  way  up 
in  price.  I  did  not  take  any  stock,  as  I 
want  your  advice  first.  v.  B.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  made  inquiry  among  brokers 
of  unlisted  securities,  and  we  find  no  one 
is  interested  in  making  a  bid  on  the 
stock  of  the  Premier  Appliance  Company, 
which  shows  it  has  no  established  market 
value  while  agents  are  peddling  it  around 
at  one  dollar  a  share.  Stocks  with  any 
claim  to  decency  are.not  handled  in  that 
manner,  for  there  is  always  available 
capital  to  promote  the  stock  of  thriving 
enterprises.  Statistics  show  the  Premier 
Company  first  came  before  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bureau  of  Securities  in  1923.  It 
is  reported  it  had  a  very  bad  history, 
principally  through  its  alleged  inventor, 
Gustave  A.  Doeben,  who  is  continually 
inventing  one  thing  or  another,  and  after 
selling  some  promotion  stock  on  the 


original  invention,  picks  a  quarrel  with 
the  old  stockholders,  leaves  them  and 
starts  a  new  company.  We  understand 
Doeben  is  now  identified  with  a  new 
enterprise  known  as  the  Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze  Company,  which  is  now 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Se¬ 
curities.  Expenditures  for  patents  and 
promotions  had  reduced  the  book  value  of 
the  Premier  stock,  so  that  it  became  un¬ 
fair  to  offer  it  to  the  public  for  sale.  Re¬ 
member  any  stock  which  has  no  market 
value  is  worthless  to  the  purchaser,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  realize  on  it  if  you  try 
to  sell  it. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  telling  me  I  could  return 
my  knitter,  and  you  know  they  -have  had 
it  since  May  6  because  I  insured  it  when 
sent  by  parcel  post.  They  sent  me  full 
directions  for  returning  it.  I  had  already 
sent  it  according  to  their  direction,  yarn 
packed  in  the  same  box.  Now  they  only 
want  to  allow  me  $31.50  for  the  knitter 
that  I  had  paid  $60  for ;  said  that  I  had 
been  an  expense  to  them.  I  wrote  them 
for  an  itemized  bill  three  weeks  ago  and 
have  not  yet  heard  from  them.  I  hate 
to  bother  you  so  much,  because  I  don’t 
see  how  I  can  ever  pay  you  for  what  you 
have  done  now.  'I  can’t  see  where  I  have 
been  such  an  expense  to  them.  I  paid  ex- 
pressage  on  the  machine  when  it  came. 
They  sent  what  they  called  an  instructor 
here  without  my  asking  for  it  because  I 
had  already  sent  in  one  dozen  pairs  of 
hose  which  they  O.  K.,  and  paid  me  for 
making  but  not  as  much  as  they  had 
promised  to  pay.  The  machine  was  just 
as  good  as  it  ever  was ;  in  fact  some  parts 
of  it  had  never  been  opened.  They  men¬ 
tioned  my  earning  some  money  with  the 
knitter.  They  well  worded  it  when  they 
said  earned  some  money,  because  I  sure 
did  earn  what  I  got.  Now  they  want  to 
take  it  off  the  price  of  machine.  What 
tried  me  most  was  the  poor  grade  of  yarn 
they  sent  me  ;  the  little  they  paid  for  their 
work ;  their  promise  to  pay  return  ex¬ 
penses  for  hose  for  so  many  dozen  pairs 
and  you  could  not  get  hold  of  enough  yarn 
to  make  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  so  this 
m-ade  me  extra  expense.  MRS.  M.  B.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  was  "dated  June  22. 
Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  write 
that  refund  check  was  mailed  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  on  June  16.  We  assume  the 
amount  returned  was  $31.50  mentioned 
by  the  subscriber  or  a  little  more  than 
•half  the  purchase  price.  Before  the 
“work  at  home”  scheme  was  attracted  to 
them  these  knitting  machines  sold  for 
around  $18  so  that  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  substantial  profit  to  the  company  in 
this  transaction  after  making  the  refund. 
-We  suggest  that  when  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  finish  with  the  Auto  Knitter  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  they  will  find  a  fit  subject 
for  their  further  activities  with  the  Gear¬ 
hart  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

A  man  who  styles  himself  Walter  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  who  claims  to  be  connected  with 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  Farmingdale,  Dong  Island,  is  op¬ 
erating  in  and  about  Montclair,  N.  J.  He 
is  apparently  treating  trees  and  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  care  of  lawns, 
stating  as  an  inducement  that  the  person, 
for  whom  the  work  is  done,  may  obtain 
fertilizer  or  feed  direct  from  the  State 
Institute,  without  charge,  by  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  it.  We  have  had  several 
such  requests.  We  do  not  know  Walter 
Miller ;  he  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Institute,  and  is  clearly  operat¬ 
ing  under  false  pretenses.  I  will  be  glad 
therefore,  if  you  will  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

H.  b.  knapp,  Director. 

State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 
on  Dong  Island. 

Subscribers  may  well  be  on  their  guard 
if  approached  by  the  individual  named 
above. 

Please  find  inclosed  statements  showing 
$20  due  from  Frank  Balistreri,  Philips- 
burg,  N.  J.  If  you  will  try  to  collect  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it.  We  have 
billed  him  a  number  of  times,  but  get  no 
reply.  T.  o. 

New  York. 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  any 
response  from  Frank  Balistreri,  and 
gave  the  account  to  our  attorneys  for 
collection.  They  report  that  the  claim 
is  worthless,  and  collection  could  not  be 
made  with  or  without  suit.  We  are 
publishing  the  record  so  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  inclined  to  send  any  goods  to 
Mr.  Balistreri  if  he  solicits  same.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  farmer  has  to  stand 
a  loss^of  this  kind,  and  by  looking  up  the 
reference  of  a  house,  some  of  these  losses 
can  be  saved. 


Dislodging  Bats  from  Attic 

Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  extermi¬ 
nate  bats?  I  have  an  old  stone  house 
and  in  some  way  they  have  got  into  the 
wall  just  below  the  eaves,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  they  get  out  into  the  garret.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  at  them  in  the  walls 
and,  although  I  cement  shut  the  holes 
they  make  on  entering  the  garret,  after 
a  few  weeks  they  get  in  some  way  again. 
Is  there  any  particular  food  they  eat 
that  I  could  mix  with  poison  and  put  it 
where  they  would  get  it?  I  have  tried 
fumigating  with  formaldehyde  but  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  drive  them  away.  The 
holes  they  make  in  getting  in  are  too 
small  to  be  a  means  of  getting  at  them 
in  the  wall.  J.  g. 

This  question  comes  to  us  every  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  little 
creatures,  useful  though  they  may  be, 
are  also  capable  of  becoming  a  great 
nuisance.  The  only  practical  plan,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  to  exclude  them  by  blocking 
up  their  entrance.  One  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  wrote  us  that  his  garret  had 
become  the  home  of  so  many  bats  that 
conditions  were  extremely  offensive.  He 
watched  at  dusk,  to  see  just  where  the 
bats  emerged,  and  found  it  was  under  a 
cornice  at  the  eaves.  During  the  day  he 
mounted  a  ladder  and  discovered  there 
was  a  large  crack  in  the  woodwork  at  this 
place.  He  prepared  a  board  to  fit  this 
place,  set  the  ladder,  and  had  everything 
in  readiness.  At  dusk  he  watched  the 
bats  come  out  in  a  regular  stream  ;  then, 
when  he  was  sure  no  more  were  left,  he 
placed  the  board  to  cover  the  crack,  and 
nailed  everything  tight.  When  the  bats 
returned  from  their  foraging  expedition 
they  were  permanently  evicted,  and 
sought  refuge  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  such  entrance  exists  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  and  this 
should  be  found,  and  closed.  4  We  have 
also  heard  of  cases  where  bats  congre¬ 
gated  in  a  disused  chimney,  and  from  this 
entered  the  attic  and  other  rooms.  It  is 
a  wise  precaution  to  screen  the  tops  of 
chimneys,  for  both  swallows  and  bats 
are  undesirable  tenants. 

Any  fumigation  sufficiently  efficacious 
to  destroy  bats  in  the  walls  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  use  in  an  inhabited  dwell¬ 
ing,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  dead 
creatures  in  the  walls  would  present  an¬ 
other  problem.  If  some  one  with  experi¬ 
ence  can  give  other  suggestions  for  peace¬ 
ful  eviction  it  would  be  helpful.  It  is 
not  practical  to  poison  them,  as  their 
food  is  living  insects. 


A  Friend  of  the  Robin 

Your  editorial  on  page  830,  certainly 
shows  a  lack  of  intelligent  observation. 
To  condemn  so  useful  a  bird  as  the  robin 
because  locally  it  may  have  eaten  a  lit¬ 
tle  grain  or  a  few  berries  is  poor  judg¬ 
ment  because  without  the  birds  you  would 
have  no  berries  or  grain.  The  robin  is 
not  a  seed-eating  bird,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  they  were  eating  grain,  but 
very  likely  were  scratching  up  grubs  or 
cutworms  in  the  newly  planted  soil,  or 
possibly  March  flies,  whose  larvae  live  in 
colonies  and  do  serious  injury  to  grass 
land.  Probably  no  other  bird  is  so  de¬ 
structive  to  the  cutworm,  a  pest  we  all 
know,  as  the  robin.  The  robin  is  known 
to  be  very  destructive  to  tent  caterpillars, 
gypsy  moths  and  larvae,  brown-tail 
moth,  cutworms,  white  grubs  and  many 
other  insects  and  caterpillars. 

You  say  he  will  attack  the  strawber¬ 
ries  later;  and  cherries,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  has  been  working 
the  whole  season  from  break  of  day  to 
dusk  to  make  that  crop  a  possibility,  and 
when  the  fruit  ripens  the  robin  already 
has  a  standing  account  with  the  fruit 
grower  for  services  rendered  with  the 
credits  up  to  this  time  entirely  on  his  side. 
Darge  strawberry  growers  have  told  me 
that  the  birds  do  them  no  noticeable 
harm,  nor  have  I  known  of  any  very 
serious  and  widespread  destruction  of 
cultivated  fruit  by  robins  in  this  State 
( Massachusetts ) . 

You  say,  “The  robin  is  impudent,” 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  being  so  unafraid 
is  the  reason  of  his  value,  coming  into 
your  garden  and  on  your  lawn  where 
the  more  shy  birds  do-  not  come.  The 
robin  in  early  Spring  is  welcomed  by 
many  thousands  of  people.  Your  obser¬ 
vations  of  his  usefulness  are  certainly 
deficient,  and  although  angleworms  have 
their  part  to  do  to  keep  the  balance  of 
nature,  the  robin  in  turn  checks  a  too 
rapid  multiplication  and  therefore  does 
his  allotted  part.  An  examination  of  1,236 
stomachs  show  42  per  cent  animal  matter, 


principally  insects.  Of  the  58  per  cent 
vegetable  food  over  42  per  cent  being 
wild  fruit  and  only  8  per  cent  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  varieties.  'While  I  write  robins 
and  starlings  both  are  to  be  seen  under 
my  window,  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time 
of  day  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden 
cleaning  up  cutworms,  grubs  and  other 
insects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  have  destroyed  thousands  so  far  this 
season.  They  bring  their  newly  hatched 
families  here  to  feed.  I  have  powerful 
glasses  and  know  they  are  destroying 
cutworms.  Your  ability  as  a  proponent 
of  agriculture  would  be  better  directed 
toward  the  conservation  of  all  bird  life 
rather  than  its  condemnation,  which  your 
articles  and  comments  infer.  Without 
birds  man  could  not  live,  nor  agriculture 
survive,  and  the  berries,  grain  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  the  birds  so  diligently  pro¬ 
tect,  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Massachusetts.  william  e.  smith. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  quite  willing  to  give 
the  friends  of  the  robin  a  fair  chance  to 
talk.  _  We  have  our  own  opinion,  and  it 
is  evidently  supported  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  practical  gardeners. 


Goldfish  for  Food 

Four  years  ago  I  had  four  goldfish  in  a 
globe  and  finally  decided  that  I  would 
liberate  them  in  our  little  lake  fed  by 
seven  _  springs.  Yesterday  I  heard  a 
splashing  in  the  water  near  the  shore, 
ran  down  and  there  were  several  beauties. 

I  scooped  up  two  with  my  hands ;  one 
weighed  1  lb.  12  oz.  Are  they  considered 
good  as  other  fish  for  food?  Soon  there 
will  be  plenty.  There  are  no  other  fish 
in  this  lake  except  eels  and  bullheads. 

M.  L.  P. 

Our  estimate  of  the  food  value  of  anv 
fish  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fish  it¬ 
self  and  on  our  idea  of  that  quality. 
Actual,  tangible  qualities,  such  as  flavor, 
texture,  freedom  from  small  bones,  etc., 
have  some  weight,  but  are  really  less  im¬ 
portant  in  most  cases  than  such  intangi¬ 
ble  matters  as  fashion  and  inherited 
prejudice.  For  those  who  prefer  a  fat 
fish,  eels  (properly  cooked)  are  most  de¬ 
licious  morsels  but,  whenever  they  are 
mentioned  someone  is  sure  to  whisper 
“snakes. ”  Shad  is  an  extremely  bony 
fish,  but  is  enjoyed  by  many  because  it  is 
fashionable.  A  good  northern  sucker 
caught  in  cold  water  early  in  the  Spring 
is  just  as  'sweet  and  no  more  bony,  but 
very  few  care  to  admit  that  they  have- 
ever  eaten  it. 

Flavor  in  fish  is  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  water  where  it  *  lived, 
and  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  treated 
after  being  caught.  A  pickerel  caught 
in  a  weedy  pond  in  midsummer  is  very 
different  from  the  same  fish  taken 
through  the  ice  of  a  deep  northern  lake. 
Texture  is  even  more  important  than 
flavor,  and  is  influenced  in  the  same  way, 
also  by  different  ways  of  cooking.  About 
a  year  ago  I  brought  home  a  lake  trout. 
It  was  stuffed  and  baked  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  delicious 
fish  that  had  come  to  our  table.  This 
year  I  brought  home  a  whitefish  of  about 
the  same  size.  Both  are  fat  fish  of  very 
similar  flavor  and  texture.  This  year 
the  fish  was  put  in  the  baking  pan  with 
a  little  water  to  prevent  burning,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  feared  there  was  not  time 
to  cook  it  properly  without  turning  the 
fire  up  high.  Too  much  water  was  put 
in,  so  that  the  fish  boiled  instead  of 
baking,  and  then  mot  enough  time  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  meat  to  cook  to  the  point 
of  being  firm.  The  result  was  a  fish  we 
could  hardly  eat.  It  was  slippery,  slimy 
and  tasteless.  A  few  minutes  longer 
cooking  with  less  water  would  have  made 
it  a  delicious  morsel. 

Some  variations  in  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  certain  fishes  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  saying  that  folk’s  tastes  dif¬ 
fer.  One  of  my  good  friends  says  that 
muskalonge  from  the  lakes  of  northern 
Wisconsin  is  the  best  fish  there  is.  He 
still  says  that  after  eating  some  of  the 
best  sea  fish.  Another  says  that  he  does 
not  rate  that  fish  as  much  better  than 
carp.  Pompano  is  rated  very  highly  all 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  I  prefer  sea 
pike,  red  drum  or  sea  trout. 

In  North  America  there  is  a*  general 
prejudice  against  all  fish  of  the  minnow 
family  (carp,  goldfish,  chub,  shiner, 
horned  dace,  etc.).  Suckers  are  gener¬ 
ally  considered  inferior,  and  many  of 
those  seen  in  the  markets  are  weli  de¬ 
serving  of  that  classification.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  are  many  who  think  the  suck¬ 
ers  that  are  freshly  caught  in  the  creeks 
in  early  Spring  are  not  surpassed  bv  any 
fish. 

Goldfish  are  members  of  the  minnow 
family.  They  do  not  often  reach  a  large 
size.  Those  mentioned  by  M.  D.  P.  are 
very  large.  They  do  not  have  many  fine 
bones  to  bother.  They  are  too  small  for 
the  meat  to  be  very  coarse.  Taken  from 
cold  water,  killed  quickly  and  cooked 
promptly,  they  should  compare  very  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  ordinary  market  fish.  It 
is  not  a  new  thing  to  use  them  for  food. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


to  A  is 
mortgage 
farm.  A 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

A  owns  a  farm  in  New  York  State, 
and  in  191S  gave  B  a  mortgage  on  same 
for  money  borrowed.  In  October,  1923, 
A  sold  farm  to  C.  When  A  sold  farm 
to  O,  C  assumed  the  mortgage,  and  O 
signed  a  written  agreement  with  A  as¬ 
suming  mortgage.  A  made  C  a  deed  for 
farm  subject  to  the  mortgage;  C  made  a 
payment  on  the  mortgage  after  he  as¬ 
sumed  mortgage,  and  when  he  received 
deed  for  farm  from  A,  C  gave  A  a  mort¬ 
gage  to  secure  what  C  still  owed  A  on 
farm.  C  has  now  left  the  farm  and  B 
intends  to  foreclose  Iiis  mortgage.  B’s 
attorney  wants  A  to  release  or  discharge 
his  mortgage  but  on  examination  A  finds 
that  O  has  given  A  a  firisri  mortgage  on 
farm-;  that  is,  A’s  mortgage  given  by  C 
not  made  subject  to  any  other 
or  any  -other  claims  against 
told  B’s  attorney  that  he  will 
not  release  his  mortgage  until  he  gets 
his  money  that  is  due  him  on  his  mort¬ 
gage.  Now  if  B  forecloses  his  mortgage 
does  that  kill  A’s  mortgage,  when  A’s 
mortgage  is  not  drawn  subject  to  any 
other  mortgage?  On  foreclosure  of  B’s 
mortgage  does  A’s  mortgage  then  become 
a  first  mortgage  against  farm,  or  can  B 
foreclose  and  then  make  0  settle  A’s 
mortgage  so  as  to  give  B  a  clear  title  to 
the  property?  C  has  not  made  any  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  mortgage.  Is  A’s  mortgage 
any  good  after  B  forecloses?  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  worth  both  mortage  claims. 

Florida.  l.  b. 

If  B  brings  an  action  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage,  A  will  probably  be  made  a 
party  to  the  action.  If  the  property  is 
sold  by  order  of  the  court  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  will  be  applied  first 
to  pay  the  first  mortgage  and  costs,  then 
if  there  is  any  surplus  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  payment  of  the  mortgage  of  A. 

N.  T. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — August  1,  working  foreman  for  dairy 
farm,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.;  reply  stating 
age,  size  of  family,  experience,  references  and 


FARM  MANAGER,  skilled,  life  experience, 
t  practical,  scientific  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  developed  several  famous  money¬ 
making  herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding 
for  produotion  and  reproduction;  profitable  re¬ 


sults 

7201 


had; 

care 


American,  married. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


wages  expected. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  7200,  care 


FARM  hand  for  general  farm  and  orchard 
no  dairy;  state  experieriee  and  wages. 


12,  Rinlithgo,  N.  Y. 


Inheritance  Tax  In 
Pennsylvania 

Would  you  give  the  law  in  regard  to 
inheritance  tax?  Are  there  both  State 
and  Federal  inheritance  taxes  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  What  amount  is  taxable,  and 
what  is  the  rate  of  the  inheritance  tax? 

Pennsylvania.  L.  k. 

Yes,  there  is  a  Federal  and  State  in¬ 
heritance  tax  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State 
tax  is  two  percentum  when  the  transfer 
goes  to  near  relatives.  Property  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  Federal  taxation  when  it  does 
not  exceed  $50,000.  In  value  above  that 
is  taxed  according  to  the  amount  by  a 
sliding  rate.  N.  T. 


Tax  Exemption  on 
Property 

I  have  noticed  several  Answers  to 
queries  as  to  exemption  of  taxes  from 
property  purchased  with  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  or  bonus  funds.  I  own  a  home 
worth,  say  $4,500.  I  have  already  paid 
on  it  the  sum  of  $2,250  with  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  government  of  moneys  from 
insurance  policy  held  on  son  who  died  in 
France.  Th6  balance  of  money  needed  to 
pay  for  home  was  borrowed  from  local 
loan  association  and  of  course  will  take 
a  term  of  years  to  mature.  If  I  make  a 
claim  for  exemption  now,  can  I  make  that 
claim  for  full  amount  of  cost  Or  can  I 
only  claim  for  such  amount  as  has  actual¬ 
ly  been  received  to  date  from  govern¬ 
ment?  My  contention  is  this  home  has 
been  purchased  and  paid  for,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  my  own  business  if  I 
wapt  to  take  144  months  to  repay  this 
debt.  Another  fact  in  connection  with 
this  deal  is  that  the  total  amount  we  will 
receive  from  this  insurance,  in  time, 
exceeds  amount  of  cost  of  house. 
York.  e.  g.  w. 

can  only  properly  claim  the 
actually  paid  from  government 
If  you  put  more  money  in,  in  the 
then  you  can  make  further  appli- 

N.  T. 


greatly 

New 

You 

amount 

funds. 

future, 

cation. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  yonng  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

S-A.3L»EllSnVI^33Xr  -\7V  ANTED 

Part  or  full  time  to  sell  lubricating  oil  and  grease  to 
farmers  on  commission,  by  oil  company  which  has  been 
established  for  over  30  years, 

Pennsylvania  &  Delaware  Oil  Co., 25  Boaver  Si.,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
bouseworker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  IIOTER  RITA,  North  White  Rake,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-age,  honest;  willing;  man  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  wife  good  plain  cook,  neat,  com¬ 
petent  bouseworker;  good  room  and  board;  state 
wages  expected,  references  and  particulars. 
ORANGE  FELLS  FARM,  Goshen,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers,  certified  dairy;  15  cows, 
10-hour  day;  $00  month  and  board.  SHEF¬ 
FIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Head  farmer,  wife  chief  cook;  sal- 
ary  rate  $150  per  month;  also  master  and  matron 
family  of  boys;  salary  rate  $125  per  month; 
for  particulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  competent  general  house  worker; 

good  cook;  four  in  family;  references  required; 
$50  a  month.  MRS.  FRANK  II.  RISTTNe’, 
College  Hill,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Young  country  girl,  neat,  clean  and 
good  appearance  for  chambermaid  and  wai¬ 
tress  in  small  private  family;  no  children;  living 
on  farm  all  year;  no  work  in  connection  witli 
farm  help;  splendid  home  and  general  surround¬ 
ings  but  quiet  place;  references  must  be  furn¬ 
ished  as  to  character;  wages  $50  per  month. 
BOX  A,  Briarellff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  foreman  wanted  for  large  farm; 

must  have  experience;  also  teamster  and  man 
to  work  in  horse  barn.  ADVERTISER  7236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  elderly  lady,  middle-aged  woman 
as  working  housekeeper;  family  of  one;  Chris 


tian  home 
28  Adams 


;  every 
St.,  Mt. 


convenience, 
Vernon,  fN. 


S. 

Y. 


A.  COOPER, 


for 

can 

good 


a  registered 
furnish  two 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted 
herd;  prefer  a  party  who 
extra  milkers;  we  will  pay  a  good  salary  to  a 
Party  who  is  neat  cow  man,  calf  raiser,  produce 
<lean  milk  and  keep  buildings  clean;  modern 
house,  furnished;  give  full  particulars  with  ref¬ 
erences  and  reason  for  changing  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected..  ADVERTISER  7242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  first-class  worker;  no  boys 
or  old  men;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  couple,  no  children,  on  a  small  farm 
in  New  Jersey,  20  miles  from  New  York;  the 
man  must  understand  general  farm  work;  no 
cow's;  wife,  plain  cook  and  general  housework ; 
no  laundry;  family  of  three  adults.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  capable  of  supervising  erec¬ 
tion  of  small  gothic  roofed,  Louden  equipped 
cow  barn,  32x48  ft.,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with 
local  mechanics;  furnish  references  and  state 
rate  of  pay  wanted.  A.  GILLESPIE,  71  Sec¬ 
ond  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  sawyer;  one  who 
can  operate  a  saw  mill,  and  operate  it  well. 
ADVERTISER  7244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married  man; 

must  be  competent  to  take  entire  charge  of 
small  farm  and  gentleman’s  country  home,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  care  of  cattle,  improved  farm’  ma¬ 
chinery  and  Delco  Light  plant  necessary;  six- 
room  house  and  garden  free;  apply  in  person  to 
F.  J.  MYERS,  45  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN  on  small  private  estate,  north  shore  Long 
Island,  as  general  handy  man;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  gardening,  care  chickens,  etc.;  able  drive 
car;  good  all-year  position;  use  separate  cottage 
allowed  ADVERTISER  7245,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  capable  to  operate  small 
poultry  farm;  profit  sharing  basis;  New'  York 
and  local  markets  already  established;  give  full 
particulars  in  your  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  private  fami¬ 
ly:  no  washing.  Address  MRS.  FLORENCE 
VINCENT,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Neat  woman  for 
plain  cooking;  no  washing; 
country  home,  all  conveniences. 
7247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


housework  and 
family  of  two; 
ADVERTISER 


WANTED-— Single  man 
near  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
ers;  state  age.  salary, 
VERTISER  7254,  care 


to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
capacity  about  1,560  lay- 
ete.  in  first  letter.  AD- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  experienced  in  dairy 
farming;  one  for  dairy  and  barn;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  purebred  cattle;  state 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  lo  work  on  farm,  16 
miles  from  New  York  City;  the  wife  to  cook  for 
hired  help;  the  man  to  work  on  the  farm;  good 
wages,  will  be  paid  "to  a  good  couple;  children 
will  be  welcome.  ADVERTISER  7256,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  superintendent  available  August  15;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming,  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  accounting;  prefer  management  com¬ 
mercial  farm  in  good  farming  region;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  JAMES  R.  CLINE,  Sterlington  N  Y 


COUPLE  seek  position,  wife  trained  nurse; 

man,  farmer,  chauffeur  or  gardener;  would 
consider  convalescing  or  private  sanitarium. 
ADVERTISER  7221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED- 
tion  at  dairy  and 
Guernseys  preferred. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


-Good  milker  wants  posi- 
barn  work;  Holstein  or 
ADVERTISER  7226,  care 


work, 

BOX 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  to  look  after 
country  home,  year  around,  .on  New  Jersey 
dairy  farm;  man,  generally  useful  around  house, 
grounds  and  farm;  wife,  neat,  clean,  good  cook, 
serve  table;  good  permanent  position  and  home 
to  able,  Willing,  cheerful^ couple:  state  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary,  full  particulars. ,  ADVERTISER 
7224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  Help  on  bee 
farm;  will  share  half  in  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERD  manager;  married,  age  35,  two  children; 

■open  for  position  about  September  1;  excep¬ 
tional  references  as  regards  ability  and  character; 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7236,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  raised,  ambitious,  single,  young  man 
wants  work  on  farm;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  and  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  good  mechanic;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


SINGLE  Hollander,  good  dry-hand  milker,  wants 
position  on  dairy  farm;  certified  dairy  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  wages  and  conditions  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


5  DUNG  ifian,  21,  some  knowledge  in  gardening, 
two  years  in  poultry,  wishes  position  in  poul¬ 
try  plant.  BOX  43,  R.isley,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  progressive 
Guernsey  plant;  A.  R.  test,  feeding  and 
calves  special  attention.  ADVERTISER  7233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  30,  American,  wishes  iwsition  on  farm 
or  private  place  in  Vermont;  can  drive  auto, 
do  some  repairing.  LAURENCE  BENSON, 
R.  F.  D.  5,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

HOTEL  man,  experienced,  personality,  would 
associate  and  take  interest  witti  party  own¬ 
ing  hotel  or  one  about  to  enter  hotel  business 
who  would  wish  a  manager  or  assistant  to  de¬ 
velop  and  .  create  a  clientele;  could  arrange  to 
book  guests  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
7237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  middle-age,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  to  milk  and  care  for  15  cows;  thoroughly 
understand  feeding;  steady  and  reliable  and  a 


first-class  milker 
tion.  Address  J. 
ham.  Mass. 


;  six  years  at  present 
L.  W. ,  General  Delivery, 


posi- 

Ded- 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  Americans,  as 
taker  on  estate,  or  working  foreman; 
fine  cook.  ADVERTISER  7241,  earo  Rural 
Yorker. 


care- 

wife 

New- 


good 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  in  country;  wife 

plain  cook,  no  laundry;  man,  good  gardener, 
poultry  and  handy,  no  cows;  references-  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  7238,  care  Rural 
Ne\V-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  for  estate 
or  gentleman’s  country  home;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  or  board  help;  no  cows  or  laundry;  perma¬ 
nent;  references.  ADVERTISER  7239,  care 
Rural  New-- Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  man  as  herds¬ 
man  and  dairyman  on  private  estate;  A-l  but- 
termaker;  best  of  references;  could  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  small  place.  ADVERTISER  7248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  long  experience;  married;  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  large  plant  successfully; 
efficient  working  manager.  EBERHARDT,  120 
AViekham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

BY  REGISTERED  nurse  position  in  country 
near  Albany,  about  September  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife  wish  work  at  anything;  no 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  7250,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  girl  13,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper  in  country;  state  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  wishes  responsible  position  private 
place  as  gardener,  nursery,  greenhouses,  poul¬ 
try  or  work  on  shares;  experienced  mechanically. 
ADVERTISER  7252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  cow  or  dairyman;  single,  Ger¬ 
man;  good  dry-hand  milker;  wants  position  up- 
to-date  farm  preferred;  state  salary  and  details. 
VAN  BRANDT,  care  Charlie  Key,  West  Milling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  6 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FULLY  equipped  50-acre  farm  in  Hunterdon 
County,  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
ffir  poultry;  owner  lias  now  1,000  birds;  for 
particulars  write  E.  HASTIG,  827  Jackson  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

NEAR  BRIDGEPORT  and  Sound,  60  acres, 

'  buildings,  house,  running  water,  electricity; 
fruit,  woodland;  30  acres  arable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  age  33,  intelligent,  hard 
worker;  capable  herdsman-,  stock  and  poultry- 
man;  gardener;  .successful  calf  raiser;  efficient 
milk-room  operator;  will  work  either  capacity; 
can  take  charge;  available  soon;  go  anywhere; 
only  permanent  iwsition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7227,  care  Rural  New1- Yorker. 

YOUNG  man 
try  farm. 

New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- 
337  acres, 
piped  spring 
fish  ponds; 


LARGE,  sightly,  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,500. 
AVrlte  MRS.  HERBERT  FROST,  AVolfeboro, 
N.  II. 

TO  EXCHANGE  for  small  farm  my  255  acres, 
22-cow  dairy  and  equipment;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  E.  G.  IIALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

DELA. W A  RE  County  hill  farm.  110  acres,  suit¬ 
able  for  dairy,  sheep  and  chickens.  ADVER 
TISER  7200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BARGAIN- — Extra  good  farm,  good  buildings: 

260  acres,  over  100  tons  of  hay,  all  crops,  45 
extra  good  Fall  cows,  4  good  horses;  all  fanning 
implements,  household  furniture  for  $12,700; 
good  milk  market.  LEE  COE,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


-Summer  home  or  business  farm : 
two  sets  buildings;  on  paved  road; 
water  at  buildings;  fruit,  timber, 
with  or  without  equipment;  reg. 
■  uernsey  cattle,  sheep  and  hens;  money-making 
business;  picturesque  location;  would 
for  a  time.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 

N.  Y. 


manage 

Vision, 


desires  place  on  commercial  poul- 
ADVERTISEIt  7229,  care  Rural 


TOURIST 
EDITH 


camp,  warm  baths,  low  rates  MRS 
EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 


FDR  SALE — Country  home,  13  acres,  bungalow 
7  rooms,  barn, 00x49,  hen  house  75x16,  orchard; 
electric,  steam,  hath,  town  water  system;  stock, 
tools  and  hay;  near  junior  high  school  and  main 
highway  Boston-New  York  route:  send  for 
photos;  $7,500;  owner,  ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS, 
Spencer,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  125  acres  and  retail 
milk  route,  Ulster  County,  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  and  station;  five  minutes  walk  to  school 
and  church;  85  acres  tillable,  rest  woodland  and 
pasture;  22  good  cows.  4  horses,  chickens,  young 
stock;  assortment  of1  fruit  trees;  all  new  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery;  good  proposition  for  right 
party;  price  $11,000,  one-half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  beautiful 
home  overlooking  Hudson  Valley;  improve¬ 
ments,  springs,  streams,  over  3,000  bearing 
trees,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries;  two 
acres  grapes;  1.000  currants;  must- sell  account 
of  old  age:  will  pav  you  to  write.  TIIE  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRES  under  cultivation,  on  Wm.  Penn  h.igh- 
way  and  county  road;  two  houses  barns 
wook,  three  springs.  Apply  RALSTON  POST- 
OFFICE,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  76  acres,  all  improved;  14-room 
house,  barns,  garage,  lien  houses.  ARNOLD 
CONANT,  Box  14,  Newton,  N.  J. 

IN  SUSQUEHANNA  Valley,  just  outside  citv 
limits  of  Gneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road  265 
acres;  very  productive  land;  well-built,  attrac¬ 
tive  colonial  house,  partly  stone;  good  barns 
and  farmer’s  house.  MRS.  C.  A.  RATHBUN, 
Paulding,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.' 


care  Hiram 


ILLNESS  forces 
and  productive 
$14  to  $16;  large 
heat,  lights  and 
town,  high  school, 
miles 
road ; 


from  New  York  City; 


sale  of  paying  poetry  plant 
farm;  eggs  alone  bring  daily 
modern  buildings,  two  houses, 
water;  1 U  miles  to  railroad, 
etc.,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.;  100 


,  ,  „  mile  off  cement 

farm  price  $12,000;  with  stock,  machinery 
and  equipment  and  business  good  will  $14  500 • 
present  daily  income  will  produce  a  net  return 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  asking  price.  BOX 
Sheffield,  Mass. 


50, 


FARM 
with 
County 


WANTED — Energetic  American  couple 
small  children,  want  Ontario  or  Wayne 

.  rvvr.'.n'i'fJI'V,  ' 1101110  ns  l,art  payment. 

W>VEiRTISER  <235,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVAILABLE  September  1,  leuse  five  years  or 

less,  80  acres,  6-room  house  and  barns;  Bart- 
ley,  Morns  County,  N.  J. ;  $30  per  month; 
third  mile  from  C.  R.  R.  of  N  J 
from  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 

aide  land,  20  pasture,  20  timber;  suitable  for 
dairying,  chickens  or  general  farming  r. 


one- 
three  miles 
40  acres  ti  11- 


SHAW,  220  Runyon  St 


about 
20  timber 
general  farming. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


I’OR  SALE — 07-acre  fruit  farm,  6,000  trees  in 
bearing;  choice  land;  modern  improvements; 
1%  miles  State  capital,  college,  high  school, 
crop,  stock  .implements,  $24,- 
Dover,  Del, 


concrete 
000.  J. 


highway; 

H.  RICHTER, 


WIDOW  wishes  to  sell  her  fully  equipped  3% 
.  acre  poultry  farm,  stocked,  also  land  partly 
irrigated;  half  mile  from  South  Vineland  Sta- 

Vi>nelandrCNe8jnn<1  8Ch0oK  AWy  HOX  35  ■  South 


FOR  RENT— 227-acre  farm 
Warren  Co.,  N.  J. ;  $100 
years.  WM.  HOGAN,  40 
City,  N.  J. 


:  old  iiou.se,  brook; 
a  year,  term  of  3 
Iren  ton  St.,  Jersey 


I  OR  SALE— Mill  in  operation,  35-barrel  flour 

process,  with  necessary  machinery  for  nil 
ind  of  feed  grinding;  good  farming  section 
sidings  on  L.  V.  R.  It.  and  C.  it  R.  0f  New 
Jersey;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate  A  S 
ROOKAFELLOW  Estate,  Box  325,  Flemington' 


N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  5-acre  fruit  farm- 
modern  7-room  house,  all  improvements,  furn¬ 
ished;  barn,  tools;  within  village;  price  $12  500 
cash  down  $6,000.  .  ADVERTISER  7253,  'care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I' ARM  of  83  acres  situated  on  State  road,  near 
large  markets;  house  and  barn;  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  ideal  gentleman’s  farm  for  poultry  pro¬ 
duce  or  dairy.  Write  OWNER,  p,  o  Box  3 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — My  duck  farm  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  • 
400  breeders,  a  good  retail  trade  getting  bet¬ 
ter  every  year;  I  am  selling  this  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  poor  health.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ’ 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 

tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
$2,  postpaid  into  third  zono.  HANSOM 
’ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


lbs. 


WANTKD- 
size,  age 
burg,  Pa. 


Mammoth  blue  hen  incubator;  state 
and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickes- 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adiromlacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 


cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N. 


HAN- 

Y. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted  on  farra- 
lights,  bath,  plenty  of  shade. 
HARDY,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


electric 

MABLE 


FOR  SALE — Power  potato  sprayer  and  digger, 
with  4V>  h.p.  New  Way  engine  that  is *  in- 
t**roha.ntfeat>le  and  lias  separate  mount  for 
other  work;  for  full  particulars  and  price  ad¬ 
dress  R.  J.  IIRADEK,  Cornwall,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE— 
dition  like 


-Butterworth  custom  thrasher;  con- 
new;  for  price  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  It.  J.  HBADEK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS— Painted 
wick,  N.  Y. 


to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  War- 


WANTED — Used  hay  baling  machine  if  first- 
class  condition,  guaranteed  and  bargain  price. 
BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

FORDSON  tractor  with  pulley,  fenders  and  ex¬ 
tension  rim;  excellent  condition;  including 
saw  attachment  and  12-inch  Oliver  plow  for 
$350.  J.  WAGNER,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


HONEY.  quart,  $1;  gallon, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  .T. 


$3,  delivered. 


YOUNG  Christian  couple,  quiet,  refined,  desire 
board  with  congenial  American  farm  family 
from  August  10  to  24;  medium-size,  general 
farm  witli  swimming  facilities  preferred  but 
not  absolutely  essential;  complete  details  will 
be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  7240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Sedan  $1095  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  tax 
extra.  Four-wheel  hydraulic  brakei 
option  at.  Body  by  Fisher. 


The  closest  skimmer,  ,JB 
gives  you  practically  A* 
all  the  butter  fat.  All  ^ 
movingparts  areindust-  , 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable  ca¬ 
pacity  meets  larger  demand, 
It  grouts  with  the  herd . 

Write  f  or  the  folder,  ^ 

"Dairying/ or  Profit." 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


Out  in  Front  of 
The  Entire  Field  of  Fours 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  T ractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul- 
tivates,  etc.  Full  Information  FREE.  _ 

« Built  In  2  sizes,  Pri?e*  S150^*** 

■  and 


It  puts  an  entirely  new  interpretation 
on  four-cylinder  ability  and  perform¬ 
ance,  on  riding  ease  and  perfect  road¬ 
ability,  as  it  does  on  quality  and  value. 

It  is  the  first  car  of  its  price  with  the  op - 
tion  of  hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes — at 
small  extra  cost ♦  The  beautiful  closed 
bodies  are  by  Fisher. 

You  are  urged  to  go  to  the  Chrysler 
dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  the 
complete  story  of  the  new  Chrysler  Four. 

You  will  learn  some  amazing  facts — 
the  reasons,  for  instance,  why  the  motor 
delivers  83  per  cent  more  horse-power 
than  its  official  rating;  why  there  is 
practically  no  sense  of  vibration;  how 
only  Chrysler  can  produce  such  unpar¬ 
alleled  quality  at  so  low  a  price.  See 
the  Chrysler  Four  now. 


The  new  Chrysler  Four — produced  after 
four  years  of  planning  by  Walter  P. 
Chrysler  and  his  organization — unques¬ 
tionably  delivers  more  of  power,  speed, 
fuel  mileage  and  charm  of  appearance 
than  any  four  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  worthy  companion  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Chrysler  Six. 

It  is  made  of  the  same  high-quality  alloy 
steels. 

It  is  as  finely,  and  as  efficiently,  en¬ 
gineered. 

It  is  built  to  the  same  close  manufactur¬ 
ing  limits,  by  the  same  Chrysler-trained 
craftsmanship,  in  the  same  splendidly 
equipped  factories. 

In  four-cylinder  practice  and  four-cylin¬ 
der  results,  it  is  as  far  ahead  as  the 
Chrysler  Six  is  in  the  six-cylinder  field. 


*  BARGAIN  BOOK  i 

Send  today  for  rov  New  Cut  Price  JM 
Catalog:  —  Bigger  bargains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Compare  my 
quality  and  low  factory  prices— see  they 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

i  ^dSlsffiSries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
saver.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
1  art1  ***1;'/ CTnraf  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
SUL111611'  No  twine.  No  danger, 
'.v'v J’JgpS^gSsSyjdsGreat  for  ailaia  cutting.  Free 

Also  Metal  wheels  for 
•*,r-  Agents  want- 

itiiNNISTT  MFtt.  CO.  Box  804  Westerville,  O. 


and  Field  Terracer 

Turns  water-soakea 
end  washed  land  »nto 
profit  maker.  AIMS 
steel,  adjustable, re¬ 
versible.  Does  work 

5f  100  men.  Open  k 
rainage,  terracing, 
tiling.  Irrigation. 


BOM  4034 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Concrete  Mixer 


f  It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floocs,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 

1010  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


FARM  WAGONS 


_  High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
k£SP  or  narrow  tires. 
0  Wagon  parts  of  all 
.  kinds.  Wheels  to  6t 
r  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  color,  (roa. 
>..  48  Bat  St. .Quincy. III. 


Limestone  on  the  Farm 

You  can  easily  and  quickly  pulverize  /g 
limestone  on  the  farm.  Fill  own  needs,  //fig 
Sell  surplus.  Save  time,  freight,  hauling!  uSs 

LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS  % 

All  sizes  —  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  W e  tell 
bow  to  make  money.  Low  Drices.  Catalog  free. 


I.  B.  SEDBERRY  CO.,  817.V1  Exchange  Ave-,  Chicago 


may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Touring  Car  $895  F.  O.  B . 
Detroit,  tax  extra.  Four-wheel 
hydraulic  brakes  optional •  j 


Coach  $1045  F.  O.  B.  Detroit , 
tax  extra.  Four-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes  optional.  Body  by  Fisher. 


Club  Cou|»e  $995  F.O.B.  Detroit, 
tax  extra.  Four-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes  optional.  Body  by  Fisher. 


Make  Money  Crushin 


SAVE  HALF  “ 


\r (\\  t  yyytv  Published  Weekly  by  Tho  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
'  '  A  v  •  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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The  Price  o  £  An  Hour’s  W^ork 

An  Old  Michigan  Farmer’s  Experiment  in 
Paying,  in  Kind  and  His  Cogitations  Tkereon 


te  Spring  of  1924  the  roof  on  the 
ig  of  our  house  was  leaking  bad- 
and  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  concluded 
at  we  must  have  it  fixed  before 
liter.  The  wing  is  one  story,  22x38 
,  with  a  porch  8x12  ft. 

I  sent  to  a  mail  order  house  for  12  rolls  of  three- 
ply  roofing,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  and  hired  local 
carpenters  to  come  out  and  put  it  on  over  the  shin¬ 
gles.  They  worked  very  moderately,  it  seemed  to 
me,  compared  to  our  farmer  gait,  for  about  two  days 
— coming  late  and  going  early.  They  did  some  patch¬ 
ing  on  the  porch  roof,  and  having  brought  no  saw, 
spent,  the  two  of  them,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  fixing  up  an  old  saw  of  mine.  The  day  after 
they  finished  they  sent  me  a  bill  by  mail  for  32y2 
hours’  work  at  one  dollar  an  hour,  amounting  to 
$32.50. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  I  had  a  little  money  put  away 
in  the  bank  for  a  rainy  day,  but  we  concluded  to 
hold  on  to  it  and  to  pay  our  expenses  with  our  crops 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  Wheat  was  selling  in  town 


for  around  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  potatoes  at  60 
cents  or  less.  George  and  I,  (George  is  the  hired 
man)  spent  two  hours  cleaning  and  sacking  a  load 
of  wheat,  and  lie  spent  three  hours  with  the  team 
and  wagon  delivering  it  at  the  mill.  Wheat  brought 
that  day,  $1.07  a  bushel,  so  I  paid  for  the  job  of 
roofing  a  little  over  30  bushels  of  wheat.  1  had 
bought  high-priced  seed  and  had  put  in  the  crop 
carefully,  hut  it  was  winter-killed  in  spots  by  the  ice 
and  I  got  only  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thus  the 
321/2  hours’  work  of  roofing  cost  me  over  two  acres’ 
crop  of  wheat,  besides  10  hours  work  of  man  and 
team  in  cleaning  and  marketing  it. 

1  reckon  our  farm  labor  at  about  20  cents  an  hour; 
I  pay  George  $45  a  month  and  board  which  (the 
board)  I  reckon  at  $15  a  month,  making  $60  in  all. 
He  chores  on  Sunday  and  puts  in  pretty  long  hours, 
so  that  I  estimate  his  work  at  $2  a  day,  or  20  cents 
an  hour.  This  seems  an  awful  price  to  us  older  men, 
and  George  is  likely  to  make  more  out  of  his  year’s 
work  than  l  shall. 

Rut  we  had  not  finished  with  the  roofing  job 


when  the  bill  was  paid.  When  we  started  a  fire  in 
the  big  stove  in  the  living-room,  the  tar  began  to 
run  down  over  the  wallpaper  from  the  pipe-hole  in 
the  chimney  and  we  found  that  the  carpenters  had 
dropped  a  can  of  roofing-tar  down  the  chimney  and 
bad  failed  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Our  next  experience  was  with  the  masons.  The 
plaster  had  jarred  loose  over  three  doors  and  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  kitchen,  and  three  patches  had  fallen 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  dining-roam,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  original  building  and  very  old.  We  could  not 
think  of  going  into  the  Winter  in  that  shape  so  I 
hired  a  mason,  who,  I  had  heard,  was  good  at  re¬ 
pair  work,  to  do  the  job.  The  first  day,  he  came  out 
and  looked  over  the  job,  and  sent  out  two  colored 
boys  with  an  old  horse  and  wagon  with  his  mortar 
box  and  three  sacks  part  full  of  lime  and  putty- 
coat.  I  had  hauled  the  sand  myself.  The  second 
day  he  came  with  his  helper  at  nine  o’clock;  they 
spent  some  time  picking  off  the  loose  plaster  and 
cleaning  the  lath,  which  was  perhaps  all  necessary. 
The  helper  did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do,  as 
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there  was  not  much  mortar  to  mix  or  serve.  They 
put  on  the  iirst  coat  and  left  about  live  o’clock.  The 
next  clay  they  spent  between  one  and  two  hours  put¬ 
ting  on  the  finishing  coat,  and  left  about  half-past 
eleven.  In  the  afternoon  the  colored  boys  came  out 
to  get  the  mortar  'box  and  unused  materials.  The 
next  day  the  mason  came  out  in  his  fine  auto  and 
bis  Sunday  suit  and  presented  his  bill  for  $29.75. 
1  could  nofTinderstand  his  charges,  and  I  told  him 
his  bill  seemed  unreasonably  high.  lie  said  he  was 
sorry ;  I  don’t  know  whether  he  meant  because  the 
bill  was  so  high  or  because  I  thought  it  was  unrea¬ 
sonable,  but  he  made  no  reduction  in  the  bill.  I 
agreed  to  pay  the  next  day,  and  George  and  I  spent 
over  two  hours  that  afternoon  down  cellar,  sorting 
and  crating  a  load  of  potatoes  which  George  took 
early  the  next  morning  to  the  city  market.  He  spent 
the  forenoon  selling  and  delivering  them,  getting 
the  top  of  the  market  price  for  them,  GO  cents  a 
bushel.  So  that  job  of  putting  on  less  than  two 
square  yards  of  plaster  cost  me  over  49  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  14  hours  of  man  and  team,  sorting  and 
marketing  them.  I  had  an  acre  and  a  half  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  got  SO  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  pretty 
fair  for  Southern  Michigan,  but  we  had  to  sort  out 
all  small  and  imperfect  ones  to  get  a  decent  price, 
and  it  made  a  big  hole  in  the  potato  bin. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
our  parlor  was  looking  shabby.  It  had  not  been 
papered  for  four  years,  when  Jane,  our  teacher- 
daughter,  painted  and  papered  it  when  she  was  home 
for  Summer  vacation.  I  was  getting  afraid  of  big 
bills,  but  I  thought  paper  and  paint  for  a  room  that 


wrapped  it  with  rags  and  bound  it  with  baling  wire. 
So  I  hired  the  plumber  to  fix  it.  He  came  out  and 
tore  up  the  kitchen  floor,  and  soldered  the  pipe  and 
put  in  a  new  coupling  and  a  new  washer  on  the 
pump.  He  charged  us  for  3%  hours  work  at  $1.90 
an  hour,  or  $6.65  for  the  job.  I  think  he  must  have 
charged  us  for  his  time  coming  and  going. 

Mrs.  Smith  went  to  the  old  teapot  on  the  clock- 
shelf  and  paid  him  in  10  and  25-cent  pieces.  Eggs 
had  brought  a  good  price  and  had  averaged  her  25 
cents  all  Summer,  and  her  butter  (she  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  good  butter-maker)  brought  35  cents  at 
the  grocer’s.  So  it  cost  about  27  dozen  eggs  or  19 
lbs.  of  butter  to  fix  the  pump,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  time  and  trouble  Mrs.  Smith  had  spent  to  get  the 
eggs  and  butter  to  the  market. 

On  ton  of  all  this  Mrs.  Smith  (we  call  her  mother 
at  home)  fell  from  a  chair  while  she  was  kalscm- 
ining  the  kitchen  ceiling  and  sprained  her  arm  and 
shoulder  badly.  We  menfolks  got  on  with  all  but 
the  washing,  but  after  we  had  gone  over  one  wash¬ 
day  I  sent  George  into  town  with  the  one-horse  wa¬ 
gon  to  get  the  Widow  Jones  to  wash  for  us.  She 
spent  10  hours  of  hard  work  on  the  two  weeks’ 
washing  and  charged  us  GO  cents  an  hour,  or  $6  for 
her  hard  day’s  work.  She  agreed  to  take  her  pay  in 
vegetables  and  we  piled  the  wagon  with  five  bushels 
of  potatoes  (fanner’s  measure)  full  and  running 
over,  at  GO  cents  a  bushel,  two  bushels  of  apples  at 
$1  a  bushel,  two  bushels  of  cabbage  at  40  cents  a 
bushel,  and  half  a  bushel  of  turnips  at  20  cents.  Mrs. 
Smith  put  in  a  jar  of  milk  and  cream  and  a  can  of 
fruit  and  George  took  her  home  in  the  evening  on 


job,  but  it  would  have  kept  out  the  cold  and  the 
rats.  I  could  even  have  soldered  the  pipe,  and  with 
a  pipe-wrench  could  have  fixed  the  pump.  But  we 
farmers  have  become  almost  as  specialized  as  the 
miners.  We  depend  upon  mechanics  from  town  for 
our  carpenter  work,  our  mason  work,  plumbing, 
well-digging,  and  so  forth.  We  sell  our  wheat  at  the 
market  price  and  buy  back  our  flour  and  feed  at  the 
market  price.  Wo  take  our  teams  to  town  and  pay 
SO  cents  or  $1  a  shoe,  or  let  our  horses  go  unshod. 
We  have  allowed  our  country  churches  to  go  down, 
and  we  can’t  afford  to  clothe  ourselves  after  the 
city  styles  and  we  are  too  proud  to  go  to  the  city 
churches  in  our  last  year’s  dresses  and  overcoats. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  some  of  our  troubles  which 
is  already  being  provided  to  some  extent  in  our 
schools.  I  think  every  country  school  should  give 
courses  in  carpentry  and  masonry  and  plumbing 
under  competent  instructors.  I  think  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  will  en^oy  such  courses  much 
more  than  many  of  those  now  taught.  But  I  believe 
the  time  must  come  when  the  product  of  an  hour's 
work  of  a  farmer  will  be  worth  as  much  and  will 
sell  for  as  much  as  the  product  of  an  hour’s  labor 
of  any  other  worker.  john  smith. 

Michigan. 


“Will  Pruning  Make  Apple  Trees 
Bear  ?” 

I  have  a  five,  seven  and  10-year-old  apple  orchard  of 
Stayman,  Delicious,  York  Imperial  and  Winesap.  They 
are  growing  very  rank.  I  have  stopped  giving  them  ni¬ 
trate,  but  I  am  afraid  to  stop  cultivation  on  account 


Northern  Spy,  a  Thick  Upright  Grower  and  Late  Bearer.  Fig.  349 


McIntosh  Thrown  Into  Bearing  by  Opening  the  Top.  Fig.  350 


size  (14x16  ft.)  would  not  cost  much,  so  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  risk  it,  and  I  hired  a  firm  of  decorators  to 
come  out  and  do  the  work.  They  sent  out  a  good 
man  and  his  materials.  He  put  in  two  days  and  a 
half ;  there  was  considerable  scraping  and  extra 
work,  but  I  was  rather  astonished  to  get  a  bill  for 
$42.66  as  follows:  2)4  days  labor  of  eight  hours  per 
day  at  $1.35  an  hour,  $27 ;  paint,  $5.S6;  paper,  $6.65; 
sundries,  $3.15 ;  total,  $42.66. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  George  and  1  went 
to  work  with  the  old  fanning  mill  at  the  wheat  bin 
again,  spending  a  half  day  cleaning  and  sacking  a 
40-bushel  load  of  wheat,  which  he  took  in  to  the  mill 
in  the  afternoon.  He  got  the  same  price  as  before, 
$1.07  per  bushel,  getting  $42.80  for  the  load,  just  16 
cents  more  than  the  bill  for  fixing  the  parlor  came 
to.  So  the  parlor  cost  me  40  bushels  of  wheat  and 
IS  hours  of  man  and  team,  nearly  as  much  time  as 
the  paperer  spent  on  the  job.  As  I  reckoned  it,  the 
job  cost  me  the  crop  of  two  and  two-thirds  acres  of 
wheat.  I  had  only  120  bushels  from  eight  acres,  and 
we  concluded  to  save  the  rest  for  flour  and  seed. 
We  have  always  tried  to  have  a  little  left  over  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

I  was  feeling  pretty  blue  by  this  time,  and  though 
there  were  a  number  of  other  tilings  which  needed 
doing  about  the  house  and  barn,  I  though  George 
and  I  could  do  them  at  odd  times  between  the  jobs 
of  Fall  work,  but  Mrs.  Smith  said  there  was  one 
more  job  that  just  had  to  be  done,  and  she  would 
pay  for  it  with  the  egg  and  butter  money  if  I 
thought  we  couldn’t  afford  to  do  it  from  the  crops; 
that  was  to  fix  the  cistern  pump  and  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  cistern  from  the  sink.  The  old  pump  wheezed 
badly  and  sucked  air  and  the  pipe  under  the  floor 
bad  frozen  up  the  Winter  before  and  we  had 


top  of  the  load.  The  old  lady  certainly  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  She  has  an  invalid  daughter  to  care  for, 
and  she  told  us  she  paid  $25  a  month  rent  for  the 
old  shack  she  lives  in,  but  she  will  have  plenty  of 
vegetables  for  a  while. 

These  various  jobs  had  made  such  a  hole  in  the 
wheat  and  potato  bins  and  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  store  of 
silver  in  the  old  teapot,  and  the  time  spent  on  the 
jobs  and  the  amount  of  benefit  we  had  received 
seemed  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  time  and 
thought  and  care  we  had  spent  in  raising  and  mar¬ 
keting  our  crops  to  pay  for  it,  that  it  set  me  think¬ 
ing.  I  could  see  plainly  that  the  day  laborers  and 
the  mechanics  and  merchants  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  city  had  become,  in  an  economic  way  of  speak¬ 
ing,  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  us  farmer  folks. 
The  city  man,  whether  laboring  man,  merchant  or 
professional  man,  gets  wages  and  profits  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  farmers  enormous  and  unreasonable,  but 
he  pays  equally  extravagant  prices  for  all  the  lux¬ 
uries,  comforts  and  necessities  of  life.  Those  who 
employ  him  must  add  the  high  price  of  his  labor 
to  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  so  the  circle  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  high  cost  of  labor,  the  high  cost  of  the 
products  of  labor,  and  the  high  cost  of  living  on  the 
products  of  labor.  For  farmers  to  get  into  this  cir¬ 
cle  and  pay  city  prices  for  labor  or  to  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  labor  is  ruinous. 

But  we  cannot  allow  our  homes  and  surroundings 
to  go  to  ruin  for  lack  of  repair.  The  only  remedy 
at  present  is  to  do  it  ourselves.  I  think  George  and 
I  could  have  put  on  that  roof  as  well  as  the  car¬ 
penters  did  at  the  cost  of  about  $8,  farm  labor  prices, 
instead  of  $32.50,  city  wages.  I  think  I  could  have 
bought  some  plastering  materials  and  a  trowel  and 
patched  up  the  ceiling.  It  might  have  been  a  rough 


of  the  mice.  I  trimmed  out  the  centers  last  Winter. 
Will  it  throw  them  into  fruiting  if  I  clip  tips  about 
one-half  of  the  1924  growth  now?  Could  it  cause  any 
injury  to  the  trees?  e.  L.  I-. 

Vineland,  iN.  J. 

UMMER  pruning  of  the  kind  you  contemplate  is 
devitalizing  to  the  tree  and  fails  to  increase  bud 
formation.  At  first  thought  it  appears  that  heading 
back  should  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  result 
in  bud  formation.  In  practice,  however,  it  does  not 
work  this  way.  Instead,  the  buds  on  preceding  year’s 
growth  that  might  normally  develop  into  spurs  are 
forced  into  late  Summer  growth,  and  the  purpose 
is  defeated. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  fruit  buds  are 
formed  very  early  in  the  season.  They  can  be  seen 
under  the  microscope  in  June,  but  just  how  much 
earlier  than  that  they  begin  to  form  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Certainly,  late  Summer  pruning  could 
not  influence  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  Summer  pruning  of  the  same  type 
as  moderate  dormant  pruning,  in  which  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  done  on  dead  branches,  cross  branches,  or 
branches  forming  bad  crotches,  apparently  is  no 
different  in  its  effect  upon  the  tree  from  the  dormant 
pruning. 

If  instead  of  heading  back,  however,  a  thinning 
out  operation  is  performed  early  in  the  season,  the 
effect  is  to  open  the  trees  so  that  light  gets  in  and 
results  in  an  increased  leaf  activity  inside  of  the 
tree,  which  in  turn  means  fruit  bud  formation.  But 
for  that  matter  a  dormant  thinning  out  would  be 
just  as  efficient  and  more  likely  to  give  the  desired 
results. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  another  angle  we  are 
reminded  that  any  cut  made  on  a  tree  before  it  has 
come  into  bearing  delays  the  fruiting  of  that  tree 
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just  so  much.  Obviously  we  cannot  “have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too,”  and  so  we  do  some  corrective  prun- 
ing  while  the  tree  is  young  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  tree  is  thereby  dwarfed  somewhat.  It  is-  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  heading  back  may  delay  a  tree 
three  or  four  years  in  coming  into  bearing.  Even 
the  practice  of  “suppressing”  undesired  branches, 
in  which  a  branch  is  cut  back  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  before  it  is  finally  removed,  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  ground  that  it  delays  the  tree  in  coming 
into  bearing;  however,  it  can  be  cut  back  rather 
severely  without  upsetting  its  habits  of  growth. 

If  a  tree  becomes  over  thick  it  may  be  slow  in 
fruiting.  Such  thick,  close  growing  varieties  as 
Northern  Spy  are  apt  to  be  late  bearers.  McIntosh 
trees  that  are  excessively  fertilized  may  become  so 
thick  as  to  shade  themselves  and  bear  no  fruit.  With 
such  trees  the  trick  is  to  open  the  tops 
by  a  few  fairly  large  cuts — not  a  head¬ 
ing  back  but  a  thinning  out.  There  are 
usually  a  few  “umbrella”  branches  in 
the  top  of  a  tree  which  shade  the  in¬ 
side  heavily.  A  few  cuts  to  remove 
these  branches  will  often  result  in 
throwing  the  tree  into  bearing. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  then,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  resort  to  Summer  pruning 
in  order  to  induce  early  bearing,  and 
pruning  in  general  will  dwarf  the  tree 
and  delay  the  fruiting.  But  in  thick 
trees  that  seem  late  in  coming  into 
bearing  a  few  judicious  cuts  to  open 
the  tops  and  let  in  light  will  often  give 
results  all  out  of  proportion  to  what 
seems  reasonable  to  expect.  h.  b.  t. 


The  “Cover  Crop;”  What  and 
How  About  it 

Part  II 

YE  AND  CLOVER.— One  of  the 
best  cover  crops  we  have  xised  is 
a  mixture  of  rye  and  Alsike  clover. 

That  is  suggested  for  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City  or  say  100  miles  north. 

In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  or 
south,  through  Delaware  and  Virginia, 

Crimson  clover  would  be  better  than 
Alsike.  The  Crimson  is  a  cool  weather 
crop.  It  makes  a  heavy  growth 
through  the  Fall  months,  survives  Win¬ 
ter,  and  starts  into  a  vigorous  growth 
in  the  Spring.  With  us,  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  it  is  seeded  in  -early  May. 

If  it  were  seeded  in  Spring  it  would 
be  of  little  value,  for  at  the  approach 
of  hot  weather  it  would  go  to  seed  and 
die  .‘often  when  only  four  or  five  inches 
high.  One  of  the  curious  results  of 
careless  reading  is  the  way  some  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  North  seed  Crimson  clover. 

They  read  about  its  great  value  when 
seeded  in  August  and,  without  further 
consideration,  sow  the  seed  in  April 
as  they  would  Red  or  Alsike.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  they  have  only  a  puny  little 
growth,  and  then  condemn  the  clover 
and  all  agricultural  advice.  We  have 
always  been  careful  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  Crimson  clover  is  a  cool- 
weather  crop.  Much  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  occurs  when  talking  about  cow 
peas.  We  have  known  farmers  to  sow  cow  peas  in 
April  and  Canada  peas  in  July.  Of  course  both 
crops  failed,  for  the  cow  pea  is  a  hot  weather  crop, 
while  the  Canada  pea  needs  cooler  weather.  In  the 
South  Crimson  clover  gives  remarkable  results  as 
a  cover  crop.  We  have  seen  soil  in  Delaware  origi¬ 
nally  like  a  sandpit  made  over  into  a  brown  or  dark- 
colored  loam  by  several  years’  cover-cropping  with 
Crimson  clover.  And  this  was  done  without  losing 
a  regular  crop,  for  the  clover  may  be  seeded  in  the 
corn  or  in  tomatoes  in  late  July  or  August,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  until  the  next  Spring,  and  then 
plowed  under  for  a  new  crop.  We  know  of  one  case 
in  lower  Delaware  where  Crimson  was  seeded  in  an 
orchard  year  after  year.  The  crop  was  left  to  ma¬ 
ture  seed  before  being  plowed  under.  This  plow¬ 
ing  was  roughly  done,  so  as  to  leave  quite  a  little 
of  the  clover  heads  above  ground.  These  matured 
seed.  Then  the  orchard  was  harrowed  several  times 
across  the  furrows.  This  scattered  the  seed  all 
over,  and  started  a  new  crop.  This  orchard  gave 
good  proof  of  -the  power  of  clover  to  gather  nitro¬ 
gen,  for  after  a  few  years  of  this  method  the  trees 


made  so  much  wood  growth  that  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  using  clover  and  seed  rye.  The  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay  before  plowing  the 
sod  under.  It  makes  good  cow  hay  but  it  is  not 
quite  safe  for  horses.  The  heads  carry  little  spines 
or  hooks  which  sometimes  form  wads  or  balls  of  in¬ 
digestible  food  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 

NOT  A  NORTHERN  CROP.— While  one  of  the 
best  cover  crops  for  the  South  Crimson  clover  is  not 
so  satisfactory  for  the  North.  It  starts  well  and 
makes  a  fine  growth  through  the  Fall  but  is  quite 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  soil  in  early  Spring. 
We  lose  it  about  five  times  in  eight- — in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  It  has  a  long  tap-root,  with  few  if  any 
side  roots  to  anchor  it  in  the  soil.  During  early 
March  in  our  country  the  deep  frost  comes  out  of  the 
soil,  but  at  night  the  upper  surface  will  freeze. 


During  the  day  this  thaws  out  in  the  sun.  With 
each  freeze  there  is  a  slight  heave  of  the  soil  and 
if  this  is  continued  the  Crimson  clover  plants  are 
slowly  pulled  up.  This  exposure  of  the  roots  kills 
them.  We  have  known  of  cases  in  the  North  where 
rye  and  Crimson  clover  seed  were  mixed  and  seeded 
together  in  the  corn.  It  was  a  crop  for  the  silo,  and 
after  the  corn  was  taken  off  the  clover  came  on 
thickly  and  gave  at  least  two  months  fine  pasture 
for  the  cows.  There  was  little  of  it  left  by  Spring, 
after  this  pasturing,  but  the  rye  came  in  and  gave 
a  good  crop  to  be  plowed  under.  This  might  work 
well  on  silage  corn  where  the  fields  are  close  to  the 
farm  buildings  and  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  such 
fields  in  corn  year  after  year,  but  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  northern  farms  rye  and  Alsike  clover  will 
be  better. 

HAIRY  VETCH. — Many  farmers  prefer  rye  and 
Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  mixture.  The  vetch 
will  usually  make  a  heavy  yield.  It  is  a  legume, 
and  will  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  If  small  grains 
like  rye  or  wheat  are  grown  on  the  farm  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  the  vetch  will  make  some  trouble,  as  it  works 


all  over  the  farm.  Some  years  ago  we  seeded  several 
fields  to  this  crop,  and  now  we  find  it  everywhere. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  clean  the  vetch  seed  out 
of  the  rye  or  wheat  grain.  That  would  not  matter, 
of  course  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  a  good  crop  of  vetch 
gives  a  heavy  yield  of  hay  or  green  feed. 

SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALSIKE. — Some  farmers 
use  Sweet  Clover  with  rye  as  a  cover  crop,  but  in 
our  own  experience  Alsike  clover  has  given  best 
results.  This  so-called  “little  clover”  is  not  as  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  it  should  be.  By  repute  it  is  a 
cross  between  Red  clover  and  the  creeping  white 
clover.  We  doubt  that,  yet  the  appearance  and 
growth  of  Alsike  justifies  the  belief.  It  seems  to  be 
the  hardiest  clover  we  have.  It  will  make  a  fail- 
growth  on  land  too  sour  and  wet  for  Red  clover  to 
start.  It  will  surely  grow  on  land  which  evidently 
needs  lime,  and  yet  experiments  in 
New  England  show  that  when  lime  is 
used  the  Alsike  responds  to  it.  The 
seed  is  quite  small,  so  that  only  a  few 
pounds  are  needed  to  seed  an  acre 
fully.  It  starts  quickly  and  makes  a 
fair  growth  in  the  shade  of  the  corn, 
and  with  us  makes,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  companion  for  rye  as  a  cover 
crop  that  we  have  used. 

OTHER  DESIRABLE  CROPS.  — 
There  are  other  seeds  like  rape,  tur¬ 
nips,  millet,  buckwheat  and  Winter 
oats,  which  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  farmers  want  a  crop  that 
will  not  require  heavy  plowing  in 
Spring.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
found  the  southern  turf  or  Winter 
oats  quite  satisfactory.  This  is  a  strain 
or  variety  of  oats  developed  in  the 
South  for  Fall  seeding — much  the 
same  as  Fall  wheat  or  rye.  In  the 
South  this  strain  of  oats  will  live 
through  the  Winter,  cover  the  ground 
well  and  give  a  fair  crop  the  following 
year.  In  the  North  these  oats  make 
a  thick  mat  all  over  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall,  but  die  out  in  Winter  and 
Spring.  The  best  turnip  we  have 
found  for  this  purpose  is  the  Cow-horn. 
This  grows  much  like  a  carrot  or  pars¬ 
nip — down  into  the  ground — and  of 
course  does  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Where  the  cover  crop  is  intended 
largely  to  provide  Fall  pasture  or  hay, 
probably  a  mixture  of  barley  and 
Ohimson  clover  would  suit  well.  Bar¬ 
ley  will  make  a  larger  Fall  crop  than 
any  other  small  grain.  In  some  parts 
of  the  North  .barley,  seeded  in  the  corn, 
will  cut  in  October  or  early  November 
a  ton  of  good  hay  to  the  acre. 
It  may  not  be  generally  know  that 
some  fruit  men  and  gardeners  use  Tim¬ 
othy  grass  as  a  cover  crop.  We  have 
know  this  to  be  seeded  after  potatoes 
are  dug.  It  does  not  make  such  a 
strong  growth  above  ground,  but  it 
fills  the  soil  with  its  roots  and  adds 
humus,  besides  holding  the  soil  to¬ 
gether. 

But  all  things  considered,  for  our 
own  use,  we  like  rye  and  Alsike  clover. 
From  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  rye 
and  5  lbs.  of  Alsike  seed  make  a  ,^ood 
seeding  for  an  acre.  It  is  necessary  to  make  two 
seedings.  The  rye  can  be  seeded  by  hand  right  in 
the  corn  or  a  boy  can  ride  along  the  rows  on  a 
steady  horse,  and  scatter  the  rye  with  a  broadcast 
seeder.  But  we  will  describe  this  process  in  full 
next  week. 


Beautifying  Home  and  Farmstead 

EAUTY  AND  BROTHERHOOD.— A  farmer’s 
home  is  somewhat  different  from  the  home  of 
the  city  man.  In  the  city  the  home  usually  is  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  the  place  of  business,  but  in 
the  country  the  home  is  usually  the  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  also.  In  the  city  not  only  is  the  store  window 
decorated,  but  most  factory  sites  have  their  land¬ 
scaping,  and  not  only  should  the  farmer’s  home 
have  some  attention,  but  the  farmstead  also.  Farm¬ 
ing  like  education  does  not  mean  what  it  did  years 
ago.  Then,  education  consisted  of  the  three  R’s, 
reading,  Titing,  ’rithmetic.  Today,  farming  means  the 
three  B’s,  bread,  brotherhood,  beauty.  It  is  first  the 
duty  of  the  farmer  to  provide  for  himself  and  family 


Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Expctument  Harm  as  I  Found  It.  Fig.  351 


One  Year  After  Setting  the  Screen.  Fiy.  352 


Eight  Years  Later.  Fig.  353 
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KELLYS’ 


True  to  Najjie  Fruit  TreeS 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition— sturdy  and 
healthy  _  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

Of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

Ask  about  Kelly’s  Cortland  Apple 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Alfalfa  should  be  your  most  profitable  crop. 
Insure  a  good  stand  with  Idaho-grown  Seed. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 8S16.00  per  Bu. 

Metcalf’s  Special 

Grimm  Certified,  sealed .  29.50  per  Bu. 

Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  C)  SON.  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


- - - 

Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Berry  and  Flower  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry  Cur¬ 
rant  plants  for  September  and  October  planting.  Hardy 
Phlox,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Ruby's  breath,  Forpet-Me-Not. 
Ilardy  blue  Salvia,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  Hollyhock,  Har¬ 
dy  Chrysanthemum  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower 

Slants  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting— all  perfectly 
ardy,  living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom 
next  Summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climb¬ 
ing  Vines,  Tulip  Bn  lbs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  Howard  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  planting.  SI. 25  per  25;  $4 
per  100;  $35  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
S1.5U  per  25;  $>6  per  100. 

Geo.  D.  Aiken  Box  M  l’utney,  Vermont 


For  Sale-Celery  Plants 

w.  S. FORD  &  SON 


100— 60c;  600— $2;  1,000-*8.50, 
Post  Paid.  Catalogue  Free. 

Hartly,  Delaware 


Rua  QnoH  $1.50,  Rye  and  Vetch,  $4. 

llJD  Occu  j.  d  Thompson  Lewes,  Delaware 


$1  SPECIAL 


125  Aster  Plants. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE 


Asst,  colors,  prepaid. 

Dept.  Y  Bristol,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRAIMOS 

RIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St-  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


KILL  TWO  TO  TEN  WOODCHUCKS 
AT  A  TIME 

New  calcium  cyanide  gas  method.  Simple,  safe  and 
certain.  Will  kill  rats,  moles  and  insect  pests.  Send 
$2  for  large  five-lb.  container  with  full  directions. 

THE  CYANOCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

I6V2  Glenwood  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “  Rural  New* 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upOD  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


the  necessity  of  life.  Then  study  not 
only  his  relation  to  his  fellow-farmers, 
but  his  relation  to  his  fellows  in 
other  walks  of  life.  It  is  not  only 
his  duty  to  develop  a  beautiful  char¬ 
acter,  and  live  a  beautiful  life,  but 
also  to  study  what  the  eye  recognizes  as 
harmony  of  outline,  a  proper  blending  of 
color,  and  appropriateness  of  design. 
Most  farm  homes  are  already  built  and 
the  farmstead  laid  out,  and  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  to  change  the  design, 
or  arrangement  of  the  buildings.  But 
often  a  bay  window  and  a  carriage  porch 
can  be  added  that  will  help  materially.  In 
the  country  the  house  does  not  play  the 
part  it  does  in  the  city,  where  many  lots 
are  so  small  that  there  is  not  room  for 
anything  but  the  house. 

First  Principles.  —  The  house  de¬ 
signed  for  the  city  lot  does  not  always 
look  well  in  the  country.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  we  have  wide  open  space,  where 
strength  and  massiveness  constitute 
beauty.  In  the  country  it  is  the  trees, 
shrubbery  and  green  grass  that  make  a 
place  with  indifferent  buildings  look 
beautiful.  While  land  in  the  country  is 
cheap  as  compared  with  the  city,  yet 
labor  is  high  priced.  To  the  city  man 
who  has  spent  six  or  eight  hours  at  his 
desk,  or  in  the  store  it  is  recreation  to 
run  the  lawnmower  and  prune  shrubbery. 
But  that  kind  of  work  is  not  recreation 
to  the  farmer,  who  has  been  working  in 
the  field  10  or  12  hours  a  day.  There¬ 
fore,  the  space  devoted  to  the  lawn  does 
not  want  to  be  too  large,  that  the  fami¬ 
ly  cannot  care  for  it  well.  The  entrance 
is  important  and  if  it  can  be  arranged 
to  have  no  fence  in  front,  the  place  will 
have  a  more  inviting,  and  welcoming  ap¬ 
pearance.  “The  soul  of  landscape  gard¬ 
ening  is  the  open  front”  but  that  may 
mean  open  from  the  outside  or  open  from 
the  inside.  However,  if  the  fence  must 
be  there,  then  the  gate  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  opened,  and  closed  with¬ 
out  having  to  get  out  of  the  car.  Fences 
are  never  ornamental,  and  where  the 
lawn  must  be  fenced  as  a  protection 
against  domestic  animals,  inside  the  fence 
should  he  shrubbery  that  will  hide  the 
fence. 

Lawn  and  Shrubbery.  —  The  inside 
lines  of  the  lawn  should  not  be  straight, 
but  broken  by  groups  of  shrubbery,  mak¬ 
ing  nooks  and  corners  that  we  have  to 
peer  around  to  see  something  beautiful. 
We  cannot  have  a  beautiful  lawn,  and 
have  it  a  part  of  a  field  or  barnyard. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  must  have 
a  high  board  fence,  but  a  combination  of 
shrubbery  and  trees  will  make  a  nice 
division.  For  the  farmyard,  shrubbery 
should  be  chosen  that  does  not  require 
much  care,  and  remains  beautiful 
throughout  the  year.  Some  varieties  of 
plants  are  beautiful  during  the  flowering 
season  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
do  not  have  a  pleasing  appearance.  And 
some  like  roses  are  subjects  for  mildew 
and  slugs,  and  require  much  care.  In* 
making  groups,  the  shrubs  that  flower 
early  in  the  season  and  late  flowering 
ones,  should  not  be  grouped  together. 
For  instance,  the  'Spiraea  Van  Houttei 
which  blooms  very  early,  and  the  Althaea, 
or  Rose  of  Sharon,  for  the  Althaea  is  very 
late  in  putting  out  its  foliage.  In  the 
early  'Spring  this  combination  might  be 
called  “the  dead  and  the  living,”  and  will 
not  he  pleasing.  However,  we  want  the 
late  bloomers,  and  they  should  be  grouped 
together  in  another  place  in  the  yard 
separate  from  the  early  bloomers.  In 
some  eases  we  must  have  wood  yards, 
and  hog  yards,  these  should  not  be  in 
front  along  the  main  traveled  road,  but 
in  the  rear  and  screened  with  shrub¬ 
bery. 

Selections. — 'Starting  with  the  early 
bloomers,  we  do  not  like  yellow  journals 
or  yellow  people,  but  we  like  the  For- 
sythia  or  golden  hell ;  the  yellow  flowers 
appear  very  early  before  the  foliage,  and 
its  branches  are  graceful,  and  has  healthy 
foliage  the  balance  of  the  season.  If 
you  want  a  snow  hank  in  the  month  of 
May,  set  Spiraea  Van  Houttei ;  although 
it  does  not  last  long,  resembling  a  snow 
bank  at  that  time  of  the  year,  if  it  be 
pruned  back  immediately  after  blooming, 
it  will  soon  send  out  new  growth,  and 
will  have  fine  foliage  the  balance  of  the 
season.  The  Japanese  barberry  and  the 
Spiraea  Van  Houttei  are  probably  used 
more  for  base  planting  than  any  other 
plants.  Such  plants  as  the  Spirma  Van 
Houttei  and  Philadelphus  or  mock  orange, 
if  not  kept  severely  pruned,  will  grow 
up  with  bodies  that  are  unsightly.  If 
something  like  the  barberry  or  dwarf 
Deutzias  are  planted  at  the  base  we  will 
have  in  the  combination  of  Deutzia  and 
Spiraea  Can  Houttei,  a  mass  of  white 
flowers  from  the  green  grass  to  the  top 
of  the  shrubs.  For  the  late  bloomers  a 
combination  can  be  made  of  the  Althaea 
and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  the 
Hydrangea  being  used  as  the  base  flower 
and  kept  pruned  back,  while  the  Althaea 
is  not  pruned.  Years  ago  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  disgrace  to.  have  sumac  or  “red 
brush”  growing  on  the  farm,  but  now  it  is 
planted  extensively  on  account  of  its  red 
leaves  in  the  Fall.  The  bush  honey¬ 
suckles  are  hardy  everywhere,  have  won¬ 
derful  healthy  glossy  foliage  and  flower 
in  all  shades  of  color.  Some  varieties 
have  red  berries  that  are  attractive. 

Perennials. — If  hardy  perennials  are 
wanted  they  may  be  planted  at  the  base 
of  some  of  the  shrubbery,  in  a  group  in 


the  side  or  backyard.  No  formal  beds 
should  be  in  the  front  lawn — the  glory 
of  the  front  lawn  should  be  the  velvety 
green  grass.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
perennials  stands  the  peony.  If  care¬ 
fully  set  in  September  they  will  need  no 
more  care  for  several  years,  and  they  can 
be  obtained  that  will  give  bloom  of  all 
colors  early  and  late.  Oother  fine  per¬ 
ennials  are  the  Iris  and  hardy  Phlox. 
Annuals  will  require  more  care.  If  used 
they  should  go  to  the  side,  or  backyard. 
Asters,  Petunias,  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias 
are  most  popular  and  give  a  wonderful 
variety  in  color. 

Trees.  —  Our  native  hardwood  sugar 
maple  for  farm  planting  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  although  the  Norway 
maple  leaves  out  earlier  in  the  Spring 
and  holds  its  leaves  later  in  the  Fall.  As 
an  individual  specimen  the  pin  oak  is 
good.  Evergreens  are  more  for  a  back¬ 
ground  or  windbreak.  They  are  lovely 
in  the  Winter  season.  In  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  they  should  he  extensively  used  to 
cover  up  the  washed  and  eroded  places. 

CARY  W.  MONTGOMERY. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Conditions  in  Ohio  and 
Adjoining  States 

Three  carloads  of  Ohio  cabbage  for 
Florida  consumers ;  this  was  the  ship¬ 
ment  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  June  23. 
Twenty  cars  were  shipped  by  agents  for 
the  growers,  and  of  this  number  about 
one  in  seven  went  south.  This  turn  in 
the  tide  of  agricultural  products,  up¬ 
sets  some  preconceived  notions  about  the 
Gulf  States,  and  presents  the  possibility 
that  there  is  a  probable  southern  de¬ 
mand  not  only  for  northern  apples,  but 
for  northern  grown  vegetables  during 
their  off  seasons. 

Inquiring  among  the  growers,  the 
writer  found  that  in  spite  of  dry  weather 
covering  a  period  of  four  weeks,  the 
(Southern  Ohio  farmer  had  not  suffered 
as  seriously  as  the  producer  along  the 
Lake  Shore.  The  Muskingum  Valley  is 
one  of  the  good  gardening  sections  of  the 
State,  and  from  Marietta  alone  there  is 
shipped  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  cities.  The  cabbage  crop  this  year, 
shortened  by  one-third,  due  to  the  light 
rainfall  the  last  week  in  May  and  three 
weeks  in  June,  is  of  the  best  quality 
grown  in  the  Marietta  district.  The  cab¬ 
bage  this  year  average  about  a  pound 
each,  whereas  in  former  years  they  at¬ 
tained  the  weight  of  as  much  as  3  lbs. 
The  demand  is  for  a  smaller  head,  and 
the  prices  paid  at  Pittsburgh  were  $5  per 
100-lb.  crate.  Tomatoes  will  be  short 
and  will  move  about  the  middle  .of  July, 
with  the  possibility  of  some  pickings 
earlier.  The  plantings  ranging  from  a 
few  hundred  plants  to  several  acres, 
clean,  and  each  plant  staked.  The  toma¬ 
to  growers  have  been  quite  fortunate,  as 
no  apprecia hie  damage  was  done  during 
the  cold  nights  in  May.  The  grower  in 
this  section  suffered  less  than  is  reported 
among  the  Tennessee  garden  districts  as 
there,  the  cabbage  suffered  seriously 
owing  to  dry  weather.  Some  alarm  was 
felt  and  four  weeks  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  in  June  passed  with  com¬ 
paratively  no  rain.  The  vegetables  did 
well,  much  better  than  along  the  Lake 
Shore  where  plants  and  small  fruits 
suffered  severely.  Along  Lake  Erie  the 
strawberries  suffered  first  from  frost,  and 
the  dry  weather  practically  ruined  the 
crop.  Some  growers  declared  they  did 
not  pick  one  bushel  where  they  should 
have  had  a  hundred.  Cherries  were  only 
two-thirds  their  size  at  ripening,  and  the 
crop  is  below  average.  The  grapevines 
along  the  Lake  Shore  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  New  York  have  made  wonderful 
growth,  and  were  apparently  unaffected 
by  the  weather  which  caused  other  crops 
and  fruits  to  suffer,  yet  it  is  believed  by 
specialists,  taking  the  Lake  Shore  as  a 
whole,  that  grapes  will  be  hut  half  a  crop. 

Early  apples  in  'Southern  Ohio  are  re¬ 
ported  at  about  one-third  of  a  crop  and 
in  Northern  Ohio,  about  three-fifths  of  a 
crop.  Winter  apples  in  Ohio  are  report¬ 
ed  at  about  half  a  crop,  although.  Rome 
Beauty,  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  have 
come  through  in  good  shape.  Peaches  are 
a  little  better  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
along  Lake  Erie,  according  to  Ohio  spec¬ 
ialists,  while  further  south  they  are 
lighter. 

We  hear  from  a  new  community  that 
has  produced  something  needed  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  This  community 
may  have  changed  its  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  found  greater  profits  in  an  al- 
togther  new  line  of  endeavor.  Over  eight 
thousand  crates  of  huckleberries  have 
been  shipped  from  Sampson  Co..  N.  O., 
and  the  average  price  has  been  $11 ;  the 
prices  and  yield  have  been  good.  From 
another  source  comes  the  information 
that  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Rio  Grande 
over  12,000  cars  of  vegetables  have  been 
shipped  northward, ,  up  until  June  20. 
This  is  100  per  cent  greater  than  for 
any  previous  year.  Already  3,500  ears  of 
tomatoes  have  been  shipped  over  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  railroad  from  Jackson,  Miss, 
and  points  between  that  and  Ponehatoula, 
La.  Farming  is  truly  a  competitive  busi¬ 
ness,  the  gardener  of  the  South  with  the 
advantage  of  the  earlier  season  can  get 
his  products  into  northern  markets  far 
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ahead  of  the  most  fortunate  attempts  of 
the  early  northern  producer. 

With  the  coming  of  rains  during  the 
week  of  June  21,  the  outlook  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  New  York  is  much  more 
hopeful.  The  general  farmer  will  find  the 
rains  timely  for  his  hay  crop.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  rains  have  increased  the 
hay  prospects  50  per  cent  or  more.  The 
Soy  bean  is  becoming  a  favored  source  of 
hay,  and  more  fields  planted  to  these 
beans  were  seen  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  than  heretofore.  The  outlook 
at  present  is  that  the  Soy  bean  will  find  a 
place  on  every  farm,  particularly  when  an 
emergency  crop  is  needed.  The  price  of 
seed  has  not  been  high  this  year,  yet  the 
period  of  dry  weather  has  prevented  a 
number  of  farmers  getting  their  ground 
ready  for  planting.  The  oat  crop  will  be 
'short  throughout  Ohio  and  adjoining 
States.  It  probably  will  not  be  half  a 
crop,  hut  in  <\very  part  of  the  State  corn 
is  looking  exceptionally  good.  In  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  there  is  but  one  sheep  where 
years  ago  there  were  a  half  a  dozen.  The 
dairy  cow  is  taking  the  place  of  the  flock, 
and  swinging  from  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
down  to  Marietta,  and  northward  again 
to  Wheeling  on  the  West  Virginia  side, 
only  four  flocks  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
hillsides  along  the  way.  Further  back 
more  flocks  are  kept,  but  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  of  40,  50  or  60  years  ago  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  \y.  J. 


Blackberry  Orange  Rust 

Is  there  any  cure  or  remedy  for  orange 
rust  on  blackberry  bushes?  We  have  c*t 
out  the  affected  canes,  but  they  reappear. 

Waitsfield,  Vt.  ‘  w.  e.  j. 

The  bright  orange  patches  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  blackberry  and  black  rasp¬ 
berry  leaves  are  masses  of  spores  which 
are  ready  to  be  carried  to  other  plants 
to  infect  them  with  the  orange-rust  di¬ 
sease.  Gnce  a  plant  is  attacked  it  rarely 
recovers,  and  no  practical  means  has  yet 
been  devised  for  combating  the  trouble 
by  spraying.  The  only  recourse,-  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  destroy  the  affected  plants  just 
as  you  are  doing.  h.  b.  t. 


A  Self -fertile  Plum  for  the 
Home  Garden 

What  varieties  of  plum  trees  are  per¬ 
fect-flowering  and  best  adapted  to  the 
home  garden,  where  only  a  few  trees  are 
planted,  mainly  those  for  eating?  n.  r. 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

Japanese  and  native  plums  are  self- 
sterile  as  a  general  rule.  Burbank, 
Abundance,  Shiro  and  so  on  will  set  no 
fruit  if  not  properly  cross-fertilized.  It 
would  not  he  wise,  therefore,  to  select 
a  single  tree  of  any  of  the  Japanese  or 
native  species.  A  fair  share  of  the 
European  or  Bomestica  plums,  however, 
are  self-fertile,  including  Agen,  Italian 
Prune,  Reine  Claude  and  Shropshire.  For 
all-around  use,  Reine  Claude,  which  is 
really  one  of  the  so-called  “Green  Gage” 
plums,  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  an  early 
and  reliable  bearer,  and  well  adapted  for 
either  dessert  or  culinary  use.  H.  B.  T. 
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Announcing 
1926  Models 


Here  is  our  latest  and  greatest 
achievement — the  last  word  in 
internal  combustion  engine  de¬ 
velopment.  Not  just  one  size,  but  a 
complete  line — 1|  to  25  H.  P.  No 
matter  what  your  power  require¬ 
ments  may  be,  there  is  a  size  and 
type  that  will  ‘‘just  fill  the  bill.” 

These  engines  embody  many 
improvements  and  refinements  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user — the 
result  of  our  many  years’  experience 
as  engine  specialists. 

If  you  enjoy  operating  an  engine 
that  starts  easily,  runs  smoothly 
and  quietly — develops  more  than 
its  full  rated  horse  power,  and  will 
do  it  continuously  and  economically 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  then 
you’ll  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  Fuller  8b  Johnson 
1926  Models. 

Descriptive  literature  gladly  sent 
free  on  request. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
won’t  overheat.  Connects 
direct  to  any  ordinary 
windmill  pump — no  belts 
or  pulleys  needed.  Capac¬ 
ity  100  to  1000  pails  of 
water  per  hour.  Runs  12 
to  15  hours  on  3  quarts  of 
gasoline. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialist s — Established  1840 
745  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Some  Day—  Why  Not 
This  Year? 

If  you  have  a  silo— and  a  light  tractor, 
or  other  power— you  are  sure  to  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  some  day.  Your  silo 
must  be  filled  each  year— why  pay  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  it?  Your  tractor  stands 
idle  for  days  when  it  might  as  well  be 
working  for  you —running  a  silo  filler. 
Why  put  off  getting  a  Rowell  Ensilage 
Cutter?  Why  not  have  it  this  year  l 
Use  it  for  filling  your  own  silo,  and 
make  money  filling  your  neighbors’? 
And  when  you  have  your  own  outfit, 
you  can  cut  your  corn  when  it  is  just 
right— get  better  silage. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  Rowell  Cutters 
(cylinder  and  fly-wheel 
types),  and  free  copy 
of  “Government  Index 
of  Valuable  Silage 
Bulletins.” 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


I"  Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Kowell  en 
silage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet 
“Government  Index  of  Valuable  Silage  Bulletins.  ’’’ 

I  Name 

I  Address 


The  I.B.ROWEIX  Co. 


1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  SinCS  1870 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Co-operation  at  Home 

The  following  is  by  D.  L.  Runnells, 
printed  in  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.*) 
Press.  In  this  little  story  we  find  the 
fundamental  secret  of  successful  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Like  charity,  it  begins  at  home  and 
spreads  out  in  wider  and  wider  circles. 
It  is  usually  a  great  man  who  can  give 
such  full  credit  to  his  wife.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  man  with  such  a  home 
partner  will  help  a  larger  co-operative 
society  on  to  success : 

There  is  a  62-year-old  man  near  a 
small  village  in  Central  Michigan  who 
has  made  a  remarkable  success  of  farm¬ 
ing.  He  owns  a  160-acre  farm  all  paid 
for.  The  buildings  are  modern  and  beau¬ 
tifully  painted.  The  place  is  stocked 
with  'Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle,  Du- 
roc  Jersey  swine,  Shropshire  sheep  and 
Percheron  horses.  He’s  not  a  breeder  of 
these  animals ;  he’s  a  feeder. 

The  story  of  his  success  is  perhaps 
no  different  from  many  others.  But  in 
40  years’  time  he  has  amassed  a  modest 
fortune  approximating  $75,000.  Every 
penny,  except  interest  on  funds  in  the 
bank  and  from  money  loaned  on  farm 
mortgages,  has  been  made  off  the  farm 
raising  crops  and  feeding  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  for  market.  Needless  to  say 
his  soil  is  in  the  pink  of  fertility.  Al¬ 
falfa  grows  like  weeds ;  corn  tries  to  out¬ 
do  the  trees ;  oats,  barley  and  wheat  pro¬ 
duce  record  crops. 

“How  has  it  been  possible  for  you  to 
prosper  on  this  farm  when  some  of  your 
neighbors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  so  fortunate?”  lie  was  asked. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute.  A 
twinkle  came  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
toward  the  beautiful  farm  home  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“She’s  is  the  house;  you  should  meet 
her.” 

No  finer  tribute  could  have  been  paid 
this  kindly  little  woman  whose  hair  is 
slightly  streaked  with  gray.  For  40  long 
years,  some  of  them  trying  seasons,  she 
has  been  this  farmer’s  helpmate.  When 
the  crops  failed  in  the  early  days  of  their 
married  life  she  encouraged  her  husband. 
She  helped  keep  up  his  morale.  She  in¬ 
spired  him  to  forget  the  lean  years  and 
hope  for  better  times.  She  was  the  opti¬ 
mist  in  the  home.  She  smiled  when 
things  went  dead  wrong.  She  was  her 
husband’s  partner  in  this  farming  busi¬ 
ness.  'Without  her,  this  farmer  admitted, 
success  might  not  have  been  possible. 

Farming  is  not  a  one-man  job.  It  is 
a  family,  project.  The  most  successful 
farmers  in  many  communities  are  those 
in  whose  families  there  is  team  work, 
from  the  father  to  the  youngest  child.  A 
successful  farm  is  like  a  prosperous  fac¬ 
tory  or  business  of  any  kind.  It  employs 
team  work.  Every  one  works  together  to¬ 
ward  the  same  goal — success. 

A  good  farm  manager  is  essential  but 
a  good  chief  assistant — a  helpful,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  farm-minded  wife — is  even  more 
important.  No  farmer  can  do  his  best  if 
he  has  a  “helpmate”  whose  heart  and 
mind  are  in  the  city  and  her  body  in  the 
country  under  protest.  Instead  of  having 
his  mind  concentrated  upon  his  farm 
work,  a  man  under  such  environments 
has  a  dual  job  of  trying  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming  and  also  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  his  nagging  helpmate.  The  odds 
are  against  his  chances  of  success.  That 
is  why  bankers  sometimes  secretly  in¬ 
quire  regarding  a  man’s  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  before  passing  on  an  application 
for  a  loan. 

*  No  better  illustration  of  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  team  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home  is  to  be  found  than  on  this  160- 
acre  stock  farm  in  Central  Michigan, 
where  the  owner  and  his  wife  have 
planned  and  shared  every  operation  to¬ 
gether.  Their  place  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  co-operation  in  the  farm  home. 


Saw  Wood! 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  world  was 
a  trifle  younger  than  now,  a  graduate 
from  an  engineering  school  came  in  and 
said  he  wanted  to  write  some  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  for  farmers.  He  wanted  a  good 
subject.  We  told  'him  that  so  far  as 
we  knew  no  one  had  ever  told  how  to  file 
and  “set”  a  saw — so  that  people  would 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  The  saw  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  timely  tools 
ever  used  on  the  farm,  and  probably  50 
per  cent  of  its  efficiency  is  lost  through 
poor  filing  and  care.  We  could  not 
think  of  anything  more  useful  for  farm¬ 
ers  than  a  practical  saw  article.  The 
young  man  was  quite  indignant.  He  felt 
a  little  insulted,  and  walked  off.  The 
world  continued  to  make  nerve-racking 
noises  and  slow  progress  at  sawing  wood. 

W<*  thought  of  all  this  as  we  looked 
over  Bulletin  94  of  the  Cornell  Extension 
'Service.  It  is  entitled  “Filing  the  Farm 
Saws,”  written  by  L.  M.  Roehl.  We  re¬ 
gard -this  as  an  excellent  bulletin — a  good 
type  of  what  our  farmers  need.  It  is 
clearly  written  and  well  illustrated — one 
of  the  few  bulletins  which  will  help  a 
man  in  his  practical  work.  It  is  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  read  such  pamphlets,  and 
to  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  If 
you  are  interested  in  sawing  wood,  send 
for  this  pamphlet.  It  is  distributed  from 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


Pioneer  Engine  Support 


‘Made  Engine  Run  Smoother 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  your 
Pioneer  Engine  Support.  It  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  for  a  'broken  crankcase  arm. 
When  I  put  it  on  it  made  the  engine 
run  smoother  and  stopped  the  brake 
bands  and  floor  boards  from  rattling. 
It  also  makes  driving  easier  and  keeps 
engine  in  better  condition.”  —  Isaac 
Swinson,  Maple  Hill,  N.  0 


Does  Away  With  Chatter” 

“Your  Pioneer  Engine  Support  is  far 
more  than  I  expected.  It  not  only  stops 
squeaks  and  rattles,  but  makes  engine 
run  much'  smoother  and  does  away  with 
chatter  when  using  reverse.  Braking  is  a 
pleasure.  No  need  of  four-wheel  brakes 
when  you  have  a  Pioneer  support.  No 
Ford  is  safe  without  one.” — George  C. 
Saunders,  East  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Brewer  Titchener  Corporation 

111  Port  Watson  Street  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Eliminates  Rattles 
and  Chatter 


'‘Vibration 

Eliminated” 

“The  Pioneer  En¬ 
gine  Support  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  my  Ford 
and  must  say  it  made 
a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment.  No  Ford  should 
be  without  it.  The  en¬ 
gine  not  only  runs 
smoother,  but  vibra- 
t  i  o  n  is  practically 
eliminated.  I  have 
recommended  your  en¬ 
gine  support  to  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  who 
has  placed  an  order 
with  you  for  two. 
Your  product  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise  as  it  is 
a  necessity,  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory.” 

— Leon  Prahar, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$2so 

At  your  Dealers 
or  Direct 
East  of  Rockies 


Read  What  These 
Users  Say 


“Takes  Rattle 
Out  of  Floor  Boards” 


“In  reference  to  the 
Pioneer  Engine  Sup¬ 
port  bought  from  you 
some  time  ago,  will 
say  the  support  is 
giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  as  an  engine 
steadier  and  takes  all 
the  rattles  out  of  the 
floor  boards.  When 
running  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  find  that  vi¬ 
bration  is  very  much 
less  than  before  in¬ 
stallation.  In  fact,  I 
feel  it  is  necessary 
for  all  Fords  to  have 
your  support  installed 
and  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  selling 
to  every  Ford  owner.” 

— Will  0.  Anderson, 
Winnsboro,  Texas. 


“Jbe  NeW_ 


UnUToR 


A  Vital  Necessity! 

The  farmer,  truck-gardener,  florist,  fruit-grower 
or  nurseryman  who  does  not  operate  one  or  more 
UTILITOKS  is  missing:  his  best  chance  to  make 
bjgger  profits.  The  new  UTILITOK  with  its  nine 
vital  improvements,  enables  the  operator  to  do 
more  work  with  less  labor,  to  Ret  better  results  at 
lower  cost,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
the  land  under  intensive  cultivation.  The  new 
UTILITOR  is  a  vital  necessity.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog,  prices,  and  literature  describing  UTILI- 
TOR’S  advantages. 

WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

We  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent  in 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 
THE  UTILITOR  CO..  Dept.  F,  Indianapolis.  Ind! 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years— the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power — new  device  makes  starting  easy, 
riicy  JCDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
CHOI  ICnlTIO  Magneto.  Easy  termB  on  all  sizes — 
2  to  25  H-P.  All  styleB.  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  To  You. 

FREE  BOOK  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 


engine 

—no  obligation  to  you. 


-sent  Absolutely  Free 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  Wills  Building,  ...  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Building,  -  -  -PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  8  weeks  training.  20th  August  term  opens 
Aug.  3  here.  Another  term  Oct.  5  at  Washington. 
I).  0.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOORI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 


Clean  Out  The  Wood  Chucks 

Woodchucks  are  a  nuisance;  they  destroy  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  crops  every  year. 

You  have  probably  tried  shooting,  trapping  andpoison- 
ing  these  bothersome  rodents  without  success.  You  can 
now  kill  them  by  using 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  application  is  easy  and  safe.  Simply  place  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  in  the  opening  to  each  burrow. 
The  moisture  in  the  air  liberates  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  which  does  the  killing. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 


Write  for  leaflet  5-lt 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


\ 


CYANOGAS 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Part  II 

We  had  our  dinner  of  lamb  stew  and 
strawberries.  There  was  a  cherry  pie  on 
hand  for  those  who  wanted  a  little  extra 
acid.  In  former  years  our  children  have 
spent  the  noon  hour  of  the  “Glorious 
Fourth  in  shooting  firecrackers.  This 
year  co-operation  has  worked  into  the 
celebration  as  well  as  into  buying  and 
selling.  Five  of  the  towns  around  us 
combined  this- year,  raised  what  money 
they  could  by  popular  subscription,  and 
tonight  this  money  will  be  blown  into 
smoke  and  flame  through  a  display  of 
fireworks,  at  a  central  point  in  the  'five 
towns.  There  will  be  thousands  of  cars 
lined  up  to  witness  the  display.  You  see 
this  generation  is  breaking  away  from 
the  old-time  methods  of  doing  things,  and 
happily  there  will  be  no  “orator”  to¬ 
night — to  make  “the  eagle  scream.”  Fact 
it  the  modern  American  eagle  is  more  like 
a  hen.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  to 
scream  about.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
last  old  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  would 
sit  on  the  speaker’s  stand  and  wave  his 
wooden  leg  in  the  air.  Not  at  all  a  grace¬ 
ful  proceeding  for  a  dumpy  old  man  with 
a  large  stomach,  but  we  boys  used  to 
think  it  the  crowning  act  of  patriotic 
fervor.  Eating  my  share  of  lamb  stew 
this  noon  I  though  how  my  grandfather 
always  insisted  on  having  roast  lamb  and 
green  peas  for  his  July  Fourth  dinner. 
Our  first  peas  were  usually  ready  on  that 
date.  Now,  most  of  our  crop  is  gone. 
We  had  Alaska  peas  early  in  June. 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  was  planted 
in  between  the  pea  rows.  The  vines 
were  pulled  after  ripening  and  now  the 
corn  is  beginning  to  show  the  tassel. 
About  the  middle  of  August  white  tur¬ 
nips  and  clover  can  be  seeded  in  the  corn. 
In  old  days  the  original  Jerseymen  on 
these  hills  were  tied  up  to  the  idea  of 
getting  only  one  crop  a  year.  That 
Bantam  corn  is  evidence  of  independence. 
*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  come  back  to  the  pleasant  oc¬ 
cupation  of  hoeing  strawberries.  This 
field  of  nearly  an  acre  has  already  been 
cultivated  three  times  and  hoed  twice. 
We  shall  make  it  an  even  half  dozen  for 
each  operation  before  we  are  done.  The 
soil  is  not  in  just  the  condition  I  like, 
but  it  was  the  best  we  had  this  year. 
From  choice  I  would  have  a  medium 
loam  with  good  drainage.  Just  as  it  is 
true  that  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect 
man  you  .should  begin  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  so  you  should  begin  three  crops 
back  with  strawberry  soil.  I  should  like 
to  start  with  a  heavy  clover  sod  and  plant 
corn,  with  acid  phosphate  in  the  hills. 
Seed  a  cover  crop  in  the  corn  and  plow 
it  under  next  Spring  for  potatoes.  Use 
fertilizer  entirely  for  the  potato  crop  and 
keep  the  weeds  out.  After  the  potatoes 
are  dug  make  a  light  seeding  of  rye. 
That  would  bring  it  up  to  this  year. 
When  the  rye  is  about  18  inches  high 
chop  it  up  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  and 
then  plow  it  under — putting  a  small 
amount  of  chicken  or  horse  manure  under 
with  it.  I  would  not  use  such  manure 
for  its  plant  food  particularly,  but  for 
what  we  may  call  an  “inoculant.”  It 
contains  certain  bacteria  which  will 
spread  through  the  soil  and  help  to  decay 
or  break  up  the  rye.  That  would  give 
what  I  would  call  well-nigh  ideal  straw¬ 
berry  land.  This  piece  where  I  am  work¬ 
ing  was  not  handled  so  well.  It  was  in 
pumpkins  and  corn  last  year,  and  well 
filled  with  quack  grass.  We  spent  a  long 
time  hoeing  and  cleaning  it,  and  seem  to 
have  killed  out  the  quack,  except  in  a  few 
spots.  We  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  this  year,  but  there  is  not  enough 
humus  in  the  soil.  It  crusts  and  lumps 
after  a  rain,  and  extra  working  is  needed. 
The  plants  are  making  a  good  growth 
though,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  field. 

I  find  the  four  long  rows  of  Progressives 
coming  into  bloom  already.  By  the  last 
of  August  they  will  be  alive  with  berries. 
*  *  *  *  * 

For  this  work  I  selected  a  light  hoe 
bought  originally  for  one  of  the  boys.  I 
notice  that  many  people  want  a  great, 
heavy,  clumsy  hoe  with  which  they  can 
strike  at  the  ground  as  if  they  were 
using  a  pickax.  That  is  all  right  when 
you  are  chopping  out  cotton  or  hilling 
up  corn — for  -with  these  crops  you  must 
strike  the  reluctant  earth  right  in  the 
face — and  hard  at  that — in  order  to  make 
her  understand.  In  hoeing  plants  like 
strawberries  in  fairly  open  soil  gentler 
methods  are  better,  a  light  hoe  with  a 
sharp  edge,  will  slice  off  the  weeds  and 
give  just  the  stirring  the  soil  needs.  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  hill  up  these  par¬ 
ent  plants.  That  prompts  them  to  grow 
out  of  the  soil  and  gives  greater  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  roots.  I  would  rather 
keep  the  soil  loose  and  level  around 
these  plants.  An  expert  hoe-man  will 
carry  a  coarse  file  in  his  pocket. 
Whenever  he  stops  for  a  breath  or  a 
rest,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  proceed  to  run 
the  file  over  the  edge  of  his  hoe.  For 
expert  work  among  strawberries  this 
sharpening  the  edge  is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  boning  a  razor  when  one  has  a 
week’s  growth  of  beard  to  mow  off.  The 
man  with  the  scythe  knows  all  about 
this,  and  he  makes  the  whetstone  ring  on 


his  blade  whenever  the  feel  of  his  fingers 
on  the  scythe  shows  it  is  not  cutting 
just  right.  A  good  mower  is  known  by 
the  itune  he  plays  with  his  whetstone, 
and  a  master  of  the  hoe  proclaims  his 
rank  by  the  discord  he  files  out  of  his 
hoe.  'Some  of  you  remember  the  Afri¬ 
can  chief  in  Bider  Haggard’s  story, 
Umpsulogos.  He  was  an  expert  with  his 
battleax.  Whenever  he  had  a  moment 
to  spare  he  would  take  a  small  whet¬ 
stone  out  of  his  pocket  and  proceed  to 
put  a  razor  edge  on  his  terrible  weapon. 
A  good  man  to  imitate.  With  a  sharp- 
edged  hoe  we  may  slice  off  the  ragweed 
and  the  purslane  as  this  black  gentleman 
sliced  off  ithe  heads  of  his  enemies.  No 
doubt  about  it.  A  light,  keen-edged  hoe 
will  beat  any  big,  heavy  implement  at 
this  work.  You  may  remember  that 
scene  in  “To  Have  and  To  Hold.”  The 
hero  fought  four  different  men,  one  at  a 
time,  for  the  right  to  go  aboard  the  pirate 
ship.  These  men  came  at  him  with 
sabres  or  heavy  broadswords.  With  his 
light  weapon  he  turned  their  blades  aside 
and  then  sliced  in  about  as  we  slice  these 
weeds. 

***** 

I  know  very  little  about  golf,  except 
that  it  seems  to  bring  into  play  about  the 
same  muscles  that  swinging  this  hoe  ex¬ 
ercises.  In  reports  of  various  matches 
I  read  of  a  certain  gallery.  I  take  that 
to  be  a  crowd,  or  gang  or  audience,  a 
group  of  people  who  travel  along  to  see 
the  game.  I  have  my  gallery  this  after¬ 
noon — two  little  girls  who  lie  under  the 
hickory  tree  at  the  end  of  the  row,  Ca¬ 
mille  and  little  Ingrid.  The  latter  is 
Carl’s  little  girl — a  typical  Swedish 
youngster  with  a  red,  apple  face  and 
hair  the  color  of  flax.  It  is  remarkable 
how  healthy  and  well-formed  these  chil¬ 
dren  from  Scandinavia  are.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  prizes  at  baby 
shows  are  won  by  children  who  carry 
Swedish  or  Norwegian  blood.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  English  equivalent  of  In¬ 
grid  would  be  Agnes.  As  I  see  this  lit¬ 
tle  tow-head  sitting  under  the  tree  I 
think  of  Inger  in  “Growth  of  the  Soil.” 
It  is  surely  a  growth  when  this  sturdy 
little  transplant  grows  up  in  our  soil. 
The  little  girls  have  a  blanket  spread 
over  the  ground  under  the  hickory  tree. 
But  they  need  a  pillow  and  Camille  trips 
down  the  lane  to  get  one  out  of  the  ham¬ 
mock.  Little  Ingrid  comes  and  walks 
along  the  row  with  me — pulling  a  weed 
or  two.  At  first  she  does  not  quite  know 
the  difference  between  a  strawberry  and 
a  weed  but  she  soon  learns,  and  I  found 
her  patting  a  runner  into  the  ground 
and  putting  a  stone  on  it.  It  seems  to 
me  sometimes  that  this  quack  grass  has 
almost  human  intelligence  in  its  efforts  to 
become  a  nuisance.  It  will  start  up  close 
beside  a  strawberry  plant,  and  twine  its 
feet  around  the  plant  roots  so  you  can¬ 
not  hoe  it  out — nor  can  you  pull  it  with¬ 
out  ripping  the  strawberry  partly  out. 
The  highest  ambition  of  such  a  plant  is  to 
have  some  careless  workman  pull  the 
top  off  and  leave  the  roots.  In  a  few 
days  it  will  be  back  again  with  a  new 
strangle-hold  on  the  useful  plant.  Little 
Ingrid  is  good  at  rooting  these  vandals 
out.  The  usual  conversation  between  a 
deaf  man  and  a  little  Swedish  girl  can 
hardly  be  called  fluent  at  its  best,  but 
wq  get  on  famously  until  Camille  gets 
back  with  her  pillow.  This  little  student 
can  write  perhaps  25  words  so  that  you 
can  make  them  out  after  some  study — and 
she  acts  as  interpreter.  To  me  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  1  have 
known  in  a  long  time — the  interchange 
of  language  between  our  little  children 
and  Ingrid.  She  came  here  with  such 
knowledge  of  Swedish  as  a  three-year-old 
would  naturally  pick  up,  but  practically 
no  English.  Our  children  had  no  Swed¬ 
ish.  Thrown  together  in  play  these  little 
ones  have  made  a  sort  of  exchange 
through  a  form  of  mental  osmosis.  Lit¬ 
tle  Ingrid  has  picked  up  many  English 
wjbrds,  and  we  notice  Camille  using 
such  works  as  sina  fleck  (little  girl), 
or  gun  goloter  (rocking  chair).  Or,  she 
seems  to  develop  a  strange  word  hybrid 
like  “Comen  setten  in  my  lappen.”  I  re¬ 
member  that  many  years  ago  we  had  a 
visit  from  a  French  woman  who  bad 
moved  into  the  neighborhood.  Our  folks 
wanted  to  be  very  polite  and  one  of  the 
girls  had  studied  a  little  French  at  the 
district  school.  So  she  smiled  and  bowed 
and  added : 

“Squat  a  vous  la!” 

Luckily  she  pointed  to  a  chair  and  the 
polite  French  woman  sat  down.  This 
interchange  of  words  between  these  chil¬ 
dren  interests  me  greatly.  It  brings  out 
in  a  new  way  the  great  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  hear  properly.  Of  course  I 
could  hardly  get  such  things  in  100  years 
— yet  back  of  all  this  trading  in  words 
must  come  a  study  of  grammar  and  word 
meanings.  Most  of  us  accept  language 
and  the  ability  to  use  words  constructive¬ 
ly  as  a  matter  of  course — like  breathing  or 
eating — without  a  thought  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  it  is.  But  here  comes  little 
Camille.  She  gives  a  good  imitation  of 
drinking  out  of  a  cup  and  points  to  the 
clumps  of  trees  at  the  end  of  the  field. 
That  means,  “I’m  thirsty — let’s  go  to  the 


spring.”  A  very  fine  suggestion.  This 
spring  is  famous  throughout  this  county. 
The  water  pours  out  of  a  crack  in  the  red 
safidstone — never  failing,  always  cool  and 
pure.  We  have  made  a  little  reservoir 
and  a  pipe  carries  this  water  down  to 
the  buildings  about  one-third  a  mile  away. 
The  surplus  flows  out  through  a  pipe  and 
makes  a  little  stream  wihoh  zigzags  down 
the  hill.  The  trees  and  shrubs  grow 
around  the  spring  and  make  a  cool  re¬ 
treat.  I  will  not  say  how  much  of  this 
cool  water  the  little  girls  and  I  absorb, 
and  I  sit  down  on  a  log  in  the  cool  shade 
for  a  moment.  For  centuries  this  cool, 
pure  water  has  come  gushing  out  of  this 
rock.  It  wells  up  from  somewhere  down 
in  the  earth  and,  once  free,  goes  dancing 
away  in  brook  and  river  to  the  ocean. 
The  time  must  come  when  every  drop  of 
this  water  will  be  needed  by  the  swarm¬ 
ing  millions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Long  after  I  am  gone  the  rock  will  still 
pour  out  its  liquid  treasure  just  as  it  did 
years  ago  when  Washington’s  weary  and 
discouraged  soldiers  drank  from  it. 

But  while  this  is  all  true — it  doesn’t 
hoe  strawberries — and  then  there  is  that 
potato  field  on  the  lower  farm.  I  must 
tell  about  that  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


Reflections  of  a  Country 
Minister 

Yesterday  was  my  “blue  Monday.”  The 
day  before  I  preached  four  times  in  three 
churches  and  assisted  in  the  funeral  of  a 
young  woman  whose  tragic  death  in  an 
automobile  accident  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  community.  In  our  larger  towns 
and  cities  I  am  told  the  ministers  hold 
their  weekly  meetings  on  their  “blue 
Monday.”  Out  here  in  God’s  country  I 
have  the  joy  of  spending  it  working  in 
my  vegetable  garden.  As  I  get  out  to 
good  old  Mother  Earth  I  find  refresh¬ 
ment  for  mind  and  nerves. 

Since  the  automobile  has  supplanted 
old  Dobbin  the  source  of  humus  for  the 
country  minister’s  garden  has  become  a 
serious  problem.  A  liberal  supply  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  helps  wonderfully  the 
vegetables.  But.  without  humus  the 
ground  becomes  hard  and  compact.  And 
it  can’t  stand  dry  weather  either.  Last 
Summer  a  part  of  the  garden  was  so  im¬ 
poverished  I  deemed  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  plant  it  to  any  vegetables.  Early  this 
Spring  I  decided  to  try  Sweet  clover  on 
that  part  of  the  ground.  At  this  time 
the*  clover  is  looking  fine.  Throughout 
this  section  owing  to  poor  soil  drainage 
Alfalfa  has  not  proven  a  success.  Many 
of  my  farmer  friends  are  much  interested 
in  the  minister’s  Sweet  clover  experi¬ 
ment.  If  Sweet  clover  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  here  in  Nortlieasteni  Ohio  it 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  our  dairy  fanners. 

A  part  of  my  “blue  Monday”  is  spent 
in  reading  The  R.  N.-Y..  I  have  read 
and  am  now  reading  many  excellent  farm 
papers,  but  I  have  a  liking  for  the  pecul¬ 
iar  flavor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  has  so 
much  of  the  human  in  it  that  one  feels 
it  is  an  expression  of  real  human  life 
and  has  not  just  been  made  to  order,*  but 
has  grown  out  of  human  experience.  Too 
many  of  our  papers  are  nothing  more 
than  news  purveyors.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
a  personality.  In  my  work  as  a  country 
minister  I  have  found  refreshment  and 
inspiration  in  reading  “Hope  Farm 
Notes.”  Dr.  Sheldon  once  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  editing  a  Christian  daily. 
In  my  judgment  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
conducting  a  successful  demonstration 
along  the  same  line. 

I  wish  the  Hope  Farm  man  would 
sometime  tell  us  just  how  he  divides  up 
his  time  to  edit  weekly  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
at  the  same  time  give  so  much  of  his 
time  to  strawberries,  asparagus,  peaches, 
apples,  cover  crops,  and  what  not. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  interest  it  is  taking  in  the  cause  of 
better  schools  for  our  country  people. 
'Somehow  I  think  our  rural  schools 
should  be  related  closer  to  the  actual  life 
of  the  people  who  live  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  rural  villages.  It  seems  to  me 
our  country  boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  God’s  out-of-doors. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  The  R. 
N.-Y.  thinks  of  the  place  of  the  country 
church  in  the  life  of  the  people  who  live 
on  the  farms.  Progress  and  improvement 
have  come  to  the  country,  but  it  seems 
prosperity  has  not  struck  the  country 

church.  The  shifting  population,  the 
building  of  improved  roads,  the  better 
means  of  travel,  have  brought  about  con¬ 
ditions  which  made  the  abandonment  of 
many  country  churches  the  logical 
thing.  The  older  generation  tell  us  that 
in  their  younger  days  these  churches 
were  filled  with  worshippers  on  Sunday ; 
now  one  would  find  but  a  small  remnant 
in  many  of  these  churches  at  worship  or 
Sunday  school.  As  I  meet  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  fanner  folk  I  can 

truthfully  say  they  are  a  clean,  respect¬ 
able,  peaceable,  neighborly,  law-abiding 
people.  A  minister  is  shown  every  cour¬ 
tesy  when  he  visits  in  their  homes.  These 
good  people  are  interested  in  their 
schools,  and  cheerfully  support  them 
Avith  their  money.  But  the  church 

does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  to  them. 
It’s  true  that  when  the  church  offers 
something  in  the  way  of  “eats”  or  puts 
on  an  entertainment  the  countryside  will 
(Continued  on  Page  1047) 


The  Danger  Signal ! 

You  wouldn’t  pound  your  crank 
shaft  with  a  hammer;  yet  those 
knocks  inside  your  motor  have 
the  same  effect. 

Knocking  bearings  demand 
quick  action.  Install  your  set  of 
Vec  Bearisg  Adjusters  now; 
VECS  will  give  you  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  contact  for  the  life  of  your  car. 

Easily  installed.  No  shims  to 
fit.  Absolutely  safe. 

Records  show  cars  going  over 
100,000  miles  with  Vecs  and  still 
running  without  a  bearing  knock. 
You  can  do  the  same ! 

50,000  MILES  GUARANTEED 
WITHOUT  A  BEARING  KNOCK, 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

THAT  IS  OUR  GUARANTEE— 
WE  STAND  BACK  OF  IT! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct  from  us. 

Write  tor  illustrated  circulars 

VEC  SALES  COMPANY 

501  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia 


Stop  that 
Knock 


^  Bearing  Ad  justers 

\f  !■  K  (Automatically 
▼  Ta  ke  up  Wea  r . 


All  parts  for  Moline  Adriance  Har¬ 
vesters,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders, 
Chilled  Plows  andUniversalTractors 
in  stock  ueady  for  quick  shipment. 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

Wo  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  Moline  Plow 
Co's  original  serv¬ 
ice  departments 
for  above  imple¬ 
ments. 

STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  F  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  CO.  of  Mich. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Tubes  Burned  Out 

Just  before  Christmas  a  nephew 
brought  home  a  second-hand  3-tube  radio 
set  and  installed  it,  and  it  worked  finely 
with  head  phones  using  a  six-volt  wet 
battery.  One  night  about  two  weeks  ago 
while  using  it  I  burned  one  of  the  rheo¬ 
stat  knobs  and  it  stopped  working.  I 
tried  for  some  time  to  get  something  but 
did  not  succeed,  so  disconnected  it  and 
the  next  day  took  it  to  a  neighboring 
city  to  an  electrical  radio  dealer  and  got 
him  to  test  it.  He  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  it  except  that  my 
wet  battery  must  (be  run  down  and  told 
me  to  get  eight  or  nine  dry  cells  No.  6. 
and  put  in  place  of  the  wet  battery,  and 
it  would  work  all  right.  I  got  nine  dry 
cells  and  connected  them  in  series  and 
tried  it  again,  but  it  still  would  not  work 
with  the  plug  in  the  jack  in  which  it 
had  been  working,  but  it  did  work  faintly 
in  the  third  jack.  I  tried  the  knobs  of 
the  second  rheostats  until  I  got  both 
lights  working,  when  all  at  once  both  the 
lights  where  the  jacks  are  went  out  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  with 
it  since.  T.  W. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  second¬ 
hand  radio  set  is  that  one  does  not  know 
just  how  much  abuse  it  has  received  from 
the  former  owner,  and  if  it  has  been 
abused  it  is  likely  to  give  trouble  sooner 
or  later. 

From  your  description  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  you  have  burned  out  the 
tubes  by  using  too  high  a  voltage  on  the 
filaments.  If  you  were  using  a  6-volt 
storage  battery  for  lighting  the  filaments 
and  then  changed  to  eight  cells  of  dry 
battery  you  must  have  given  it  12  volts, 
and  this  will  destroy  the  filaments  in  the 
tubes.  On  the  base  of  the  tubes  is  given 
the  voltage  required,  and  this  is  usually 
marked  5v.  or  5.5  (5%  volts)  and  this 
means  that  you  cannot  use  over  6-volt 
wet  or  dry  battery.  If  using  the  WD-11 
or  WD-12  tubes  you  can  only  use  1% 
volts  or  one  dry  battery  or  three  con¬ 
nected  in  parallel  (that  is  all  the  center 
posts  connected  together  and  all  the  outer 
posts  connected  together)  which  will  still 
give  you  1%  volts.  I  would  try  new 
tubes  with  the  same  kind  of  battery  that 
you  used  at  first  and  if  it  does  not  work 
then  write  to  the  makers  and  ask  about 
returning  for  repairs. 

The  vacuum  tubes  are  very  delicate 
and  cannot  be  burned  with  a  higher  volt¬ 
age  than  they  are  intended  for,  as  trying 
to  do  this  has  ruined  the  tubes  in  many 
sets. 


Buying  an  Assembling  Set 

I  wish  to  purchase  a  good  radio  set, 
but  of  course  do  not  want  to  put  in  any 
more  money  than  is  necessary  to  get  a 
good  one.  I  have  had  in  mind  a  five- 
tube  neutrodyne,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  variation  in  prices  as  I  have  had 
them  quoted  to  me  from  about  $60  to 
$175.  I  was  rather  wondering  if  a  good 
deal  of  the  high-priced  ones  was  not 
merely  fancy  cabinet.  I  wish,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  use  an  inside  aerial,  loop,  or  in 
the  attic,  or  whichever  way  would  be 
most  satisfactory.  Would  this  set  be 
likely  to  give  good  service  on  an  aerial  of 
this  kind  ?  Is  it  advisable  for  anyone  who 
does  not  know  much  about  the  radio  sets 
to  buy  the  parts  and  attempt  to  assemble 
the  set  ?  L.  F.  L. 

Woodward,  Okla. 

Yes.  a  great  deal  of  the  high  price 
on  radio  sets  is  due  to  a  fancy  price  added 
for  the  cabinet,  and  trimmings,  also  on 
some  sets  the  dealer’s  profit  is  much 
larger  than  on  others.  A  5-tube  neutro¬ 
dyne  set  will  work  on  a  loop  at  times, 
but  with  a  large  loop  in  the  attic,  or  a 
long  aerial  strung  around  the  attic  it 
will  give  good  results.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  that  quite  takes  the  place  of 
an  outside  aerial  for  both  distance  and 
volume.  The  main  trouble  with  outside 
aerials  is  that  they  seem  to  be  noisier 
than  indoor  loops  or  aerials,  also  pick  up 
much  more  static  and  electrical  disturb¬ 
ances. 

You  can  buy  the  parts  for  a  neutro¬ 
dyne  or  reflex  set  and  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  assemble  a  perfect  working  set. 
There  is  much  pleasure  in  building  a  set, 
which  will  only  require  a  few  hours  a 
night  for  three  or  four  nights  or  even 
less  time,  and  you  will  get  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  such  a  set.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  or  electrician 
to  build  radio  sets.  Follow  instructions, 
use  care  and  avoid  using  any  solder  with 


acid  as  a  flux.  If  you  solder  joints  use 
resin  for  the  flux,  resin  core  solder  being 
excellent.  Get  your  joints  tight  and  do 
not  let  any  wires  touch  that  should  not, 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  building 
and  operating  a  home-built  set. 


Fading  Out 

What  could  cause  signals  to  die  away, 
even  on  local  stations?  This  set  is  a 
single  circuit  with  two  stages  of  audio 
frequency  added,  equipped  with  vacuum 
tubes,  and  a  loud  speaker,  and  is  operated 
from  a  Westinghou.se  lighting  plant,  of 
32  volts  for  “A”  battery  current.  This 
plant  is  located  in  a  cellar  about  30  ft. 
away  from  receiving  set.  l.  w. 

Fading  of  signals  is  due  to  natural 
causes  and  cannot  be  prevented.  Pos¬ 
sibly  your  “B”  battery  is  run  down  and 
you  need  a  new  one,  this  at  times  will 
cause  stations  to  fade  away  and  not  come 
back  again,  but  if  the  fading  is  gradual 
and  the  stations  come  back  in  again  in 
time  then  the  natural  cause,  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  is  to  be  blamed  and  you  can  do 
nothing  to  overcome  this  fault.  Probably 
your  lighting  'batteries  are  grounded  on 
one  side.  If  so  you  will  get  better  results 
without  a  ground  connection  to  your  set 
as  the  set  is  grounded  through  the  light¬ 
ing  batteries. 


Failure  to  Get  Distant 
Stations 

I  had  installed  a  month  ago  a  3-tube 
dry-cell  set.  I  get  all  New  York  City 
stations  well ;  have  picked  up  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  'Schenectady  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  but  these  stations  do  not 
come  over  loud  enough  to  be  heard  on  a 
speaker.  I  read  quite  recently  that  if 
set  is  not  properly  grounded,  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  shutting  out  DX  signals.  I 
presume  DX  signals  have  something  to 
do  with  long  distance.  I  often  see  the 
term  DX  used,  but  as  I  am  new  at  radio, 
I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  real  meaning. 
However,  I  noticed  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  a 
few  months  ago  your  sketch  of  arrester, 
switch,  ground  pipe,  etc.  The  man  who 
set  up  my  set,  says  a  switch  is  not  needed. 
I  have  the  arrester.  I  noticed  in  your 
sketch  you  have  practically  three  wires. 
Aerial  to  switch,  to  set,  ground  to  switch, 
ground  to  set.  My  aerial  wire  goes  direct 
to  arrester  to  set.-  Then  another  wire 
from  set  to  water  pipe  in  cellar,  also  a 
short  wire  from  arrester  to  ground  pipe 
outside  house.  Is  it  connected  properly? 

’  Nutley,  N.  J.  a.  l.  v. 

The  proper  grounding  of  a  set  is  very 
essential,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
trouble  with  your  set.  It  is  very  likely 
in  the  set  itself,  and  for  that  reason  you 
do  not  get  the  distant  stations,  as  a  good 
three-tube  set  will  bring  in  stations  500 
miles  away  with  plenty  of  strength  for  a 
loud  speaker,  under  ordinary  weather 
conditions.  It  is  .possible  that  you  are 
situated  in  a  locality  in  which  receiving 
is  naturally  poor  due  to  natural  causes 
and  which  an  ordinary  set  cannot  over¬ 
come. 

DX  stands  for  long  distance,  and  is  an 
abreviation  that  was  originated  by  the 
amateur  wireless  operators  several  years 
ago. 

The  lightning  arrester  can  be  connected 
as  you  have  it  or  as  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  page  1544,  Dec.  13,  1024 ;  either 
way  will  be  satisfactory.  The  switch 
though  not  a  necessity  is  an  additional 
precaution  against  lightning  that  is  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  Summer  months  when  lightn¬ 
ing  storms  are  frequent.  At  times 
lightning  jumps  across  the  arrester,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  of  the  carbon  disc  type 
with  a  small  air  gap.  It  fouls  and  per¬ 
mits  lightning  to  get  into  your  set. 

The  aerial  should  be  from  100  to 
350  ft.  long  and  from  25  to  50  ft.  high, 
the  higher  the  better,  as  height  helps 
greatly  in  getting  distant  stations. 


A  small  boy  stood  on  a  bridge  and 
clapped  his  hands  vigorously  as  he 
watched  the  western  sky  which  was  dif¬ 
fused  with  a  dull,  red  glow.  A  near¬ 
sighted  stranger  watched  him  for  a  time. 
“It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  ap¬ 
preciate  that  cloud  effect,”  at  length  re¬ 
marked  the  stranger.  “Yes,  sir,  it’s  fine,” 
replied  the  boy  excitedly.  “The  soul  of  a 
poet,”  sighed  the  stranger.  “Do  you  often 
watch  sunsets,  my  boy?”  “Sunset,  noth¬ 
in’  !  Gee,  mister,  that’s  the  schoolhouse 
burnin’.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Three  Mules, 
the  210 
and 
You 


There’s  the  outfit  that  will  plow 'more 
acres  a  day.  You  ride,  and  the  mules  re¬ 
quire  fewer  stops  for  rest,  because  the  John 
Deere-Syracuse  No.  210  Sulky  is  the  light¬ 
est-draft  plow  of  its  type. 

— all  weight  carried  on  wheels.  Rolling 
landside  supports  rear  part. 

—bottom  runs  level;  plows  at  even  depth 
even  when  turning  square  comers. 

—shares  stay  sharp  and  last  longer;  they 
cannot  nose  in. 

—front  furrow  wheel  casters  on  turn,  and 
automatically  governs  plow.  All  the  driver 
does  is  release  the  latch  at  the  turns. 

The  No.  210  Sulky  can  be  used  with  either  the 
Syracuse  or  John  Deere  clean -shedding  bottoms, 
making  it  suitable  for  plowing  in  any  soil. 

*5 old  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Folder  MA-437. 


, 


JOHNJTDEERE 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS^ 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

if*  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


TJLTf  qnnPlT  log  & 
yf  I  i  &£iTREE9aYr 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST — one  man 
doen  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
MakeBties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  01  silllalto  ruas. 

Fasv  Pay  only  a 

„  y  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 
pnrr  Just  Bend  name  for 
rllLE  fulldetails, pictures 
and  low  prices.  No  obligation  l 

by  writing.  VVITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Ma 
6891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters ,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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Double  Your  Crops 
WITH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN 

March  Automatic  Pipe  Lines  Will  Do  These  Things  For  You 

1.  Double  the  quality  and  quantity  of  crops. 

2.  Usually  increase  profits  100%, 

Reduce  hard  labor. 


3. 

4. 


EVERY  MARKET 
GROWER  AMP 
GREENHOUSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
BOOKLET 

Write  Wow  Fur 
FREE  CORY 


Give  FROST  PROTECTION, 
biggest  hazard  this  fall  overcome. 


Your 


A  small  acreage,  well  watered  will  yield  greater  profit  than  large  fields 
subject  to  drought  and  frost.  Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  giving 
details  of  how  a  once  run  down  farm  made  a  Michigan  farmer  prosperous. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

333  Western  Ave.  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wi'iting  the  advertiser. 


I  will  say  to  you  that  there  are  some  of  the  most 
soared  cattle  dealers  in  the  county  of  Cortland  today, 
and  it  is  reported  this  week  they  have  given  up  all 
hope,  and  expect  to  have  to  pay,  and  pay  dearly,  for 
this  crooked  business.  This  is  “straight  dope,”  and  you 
can  take  a  liberal  dose  of  credit  to  yourself  for  the  way 
you  people  have  handled  the  situation. 

HAT  comes  from  a  farmer  in  Central  New 
York  who  lias  followed  this  cattle  scandal 
closely.  It  is  the  publicity  given  this  matter  which 
makes  it  possible  for  common  people  to  hope  that 
these  “master  minds”  will  he  mastered  by  the  law. 
Left  to  themselves  many  of  the  public  officers  would 
have  been  content  to  let  this  thing  drag  along  un¬ 
til  something  happened  to  divert  attention  from  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  about  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
New  York  dairy  districts  any  man  of  normal  men¬ 
tal  capacity  who  does  not  feel  that  the  inspectors 
and  officials  must  have  known  that  these  plainly 
branded  cattle  were  being  bought  and  sold.  The 
dairymen  of  New  York  are  paying  in  taxes  and  pri¬ 
vate  and  business  contributions  vast  sums  of  money 
for  protection  and  help.  Can  they  be  blamed  for 
feeling  that  those  who  should  be  vigilant  watch¬ 
men  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch?  Publicity  has 
forced  action  in  this  case.  Now  let  full  justice  be 
done. 

* 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
total  wheat  crop  of  the  world  at  about  the  same 
as  last  year — probably  a  little  less.  Increased  rye 
crops  in  Europe  will  reduce  the  European  demand 
somewhat.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Canada  will 
have  more  wheat  than  last  year,  and  consequently 
more  for  export.  In  this  country  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  but  little  of  the  grain  for  export. 
Most  of  it  will  he  needed  for  home  demand  and  for 
a  needed  surplus.  From  appearances,  thex*e  will  be 
a  heavier  seeding  of  wheat  in  the  Eastern  States 
than  for  several  years  past.  All  this  means  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  serious  problem  over  the  question  of 
white  bread. 

* 

NE  curious  thing  about  the  cattle  scandal  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  letters  Horn  half  a  dozen 
other  States  giving  strong  evidence  of  other  frauds. 
Some  of  them  are  in  connection  with  tests  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  others  refer  to  “misfit”  papers  in  registration, 
while  still  others  refer  to  organized  efforts  on  the 
part  of  dealers  to  sell  condemned  or  worthless  cattle. 
One  remarkable  thing  about  all  these  cases  is  the 
fact  that  all  these  correspondents  say  they  can  find 
no  public  official  who  can  be  interested  in  digging 
out  the  frauds  and  exposing  them.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  uniformity  in  this  complaint.  No  public  of¬ 
ficial  wants  to  touch  a  case  which  may  make  political 
trouble  for  him.  And  much  of  this  seems  to  be 
tied  up  with  various  campaigns  to  “eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis.”  There  may  or  may  not  be  solid  basis  for 
these  complaints.  We  shall  try  to  find  out  later — 
but  just  now  it  is  one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  all 
stay  right  by  this  Cortland  County  case  until  we 
learn  whether  these  “master  minds”  are  to  be 
treated  as  they  deserve.  One  thing  at  a  time  and 
a  thorough  job,  seems  like  good  practice. 

* 

HE  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  are 
planning  what  may  be  called  a  great  historical 
exhibit  this  year.  This  will  be  a  collection  of  old 
farm  tools  and  implements,  medals,  diplomas — any¬ 
thing  that  will  show  how  New  York  agriculture  has 
developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  was  a  time  when  practically  all  the 
small  grain  needed  for  bread  making  was  cut  with 


the  hand  sickle  and  grain  cradle.  Probably  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  first  scythe  in  its  day  ranked  with 
the  modern  binder  as  a  progressive  step  in  harvest¬ 
ing  and  hay-making.  There  are  thousands  of  things 
useful  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  small  and  crude  beginnings.  The  story 
of  their  growth  and  development,  keeping  pace  with 
the  changing  needs  of  the  people,  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance,  and  will  be  of  wonderful  interest  to  our 
young  people  when  spread  out  in  the  actual  track  of 
development  —  like  the  stretch  from  an  old  tallow 
candle  to  a  modern  electric  light.  To  make  such  an 
exhibit  complete  all  must  help.  It  should  be  a  sort 
of  co-operative  collection.  There  are  many  of  these 
old-time  things  tucked  away  in  farm  attics  and  cel¬ 
lars.  The  people  who  are  planning  this  exhibit  want 
your  help  in  preparing  it.  If  you  have  anything 
of  this  sort  which  will  help  illustrate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  York  agriculture  will  you  not  write 
Charles  II.  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.? 

* 

A  favorite  subject  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  the 
changing  food  habits  which  are  lessening  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  at  the  same  time  bewailing  the  loss  to 
the  farmer.  This  is  unjust  to  the  good  farmer,  who 
needs  no  sympathy  for  that  reason,  for  he  has  brains 
enough  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions.  But  why 
should  the  farmer  be  exempt  from  such  changes?  All 
other  businesses  are  subject  to  them,  particularly  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  in  many  lines.  Some  of  them 
have  their  market  taken  from  them  over  night,  especial¬ 
ly  when  fashion  influences  even  remotely ;  and  they 
and  their  workers  form  a  mighty  army  and  immense  in¬ 
vestment.  The  farmer  has  longer  notice  and  should, 
and  can,  find  the  way  out. 

Also,  if  rice  and  macaroni  are  taking  the  place  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  not  the  rice  growers  of  our  country  and  the 
macaroni  wheat  growers  of  our  country  farmers,  too? 

New  Jersey.  leo. 

HERE  are  two  chief  reasons  why  we  think  it 
a  sort  of  economic  crime  to  drive  the  potato 
out  of  the  market.  We  think  it  provides  a  form  of 
starchy  food  greatly  superior  to  that  from  its  sub¬ 
stitutes.  It  can  be  cooked  and  served  in  numberless 
ways.  Those  parts  of  the  earth  where  potatoes  are 
eaten  most  freely  are  noted  for  strong,  healthy  peo¬ 
ple  and  particularly  when  milk  is  eaten  freely  with 
potatoes  as  a  regular  diet.  The  change  from  pota¬ 
toes  is,  on.  the  whole,  not  conducive  to  public  health 
Again,  the  potato  as  a  farm  crop  works  well  into 
most  rotations.  It  provides  a  crop  which  can  be 
easily  stored  and  kept  for  Winter  sale.  Its  culture 
fits  the  ground  well  for  other  crops.  The  greater 
part  of  the  potatoes  used  locally  are  grown  by  farm¬ 
ers  of  moderate  means — who  need  the  income — while 
rice  and  macaroni  are  in  large  part  the  product  of 
large  or  monopolistic  farming. 

* 

E  are  sorry  to  have  to  mention  it  repeatedly 
but  hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  arrival 
of  one  or  more  unsigned  letters.  Some  of  them 
have  initials  only — some  no  name  at  all.  In  other 
cases  the  name  is  signed  but  no  post  office  is  given. 
We  assumed  that  all  these  letters  are  important. 
Generally  the  question  they  contain  seem  to  be  per¬ 
sonal — of  no  interest  to  the  general  public.  Where 
they  are  evidently  of  importance  we  do  our  best  to 
find  the  full  address,  but  it  is  like  hunting  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.  We  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  unsigned  letters. 
We  do  not  like  to  make  such  a  rule,  for  we  can 
realize  the  importance  of  some  of  these  letters — but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  Sign  your  name  in  full — give 
your  address !  No  one  here  will  betray  any  con¬ 
fidence. 

* 

HERE  is  something  for  you  to  read  and  ponder 
over  on  the  first  page  this  Aveek.  We  have  all 
been  through  such  experiences.  Many  of  us  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  income  from  five  houi*s  of  our 
own  labor  for  one  hour’s  labor  by  a  mechanic  or 
tradesman.  We  can  relate  some  experience  in  earn¬ 
ing  money  from  groAving  fruit  and  paying  it  out  for 
repair  Avork  that  would  make  Mr.  Smith’s  experience 
look  silly.  Mr.  Smith’s  remedy  is  to  have  the  school 
children  taught  trades  and  mechanics’  Avork.  Has 
he  ever  seen  such  students  work  out  a  practical 
job?  The  labor  unions  will  promptly  oppose  any 
practical  plan  for  instructing  mechanical  Avorkers. 
They  AA7ant  a  monopoly  of  such  instruction,  for  in  no 
other  Avay  can  they  restrict  the  number  of  workers 
and  thus  keep  up  wages.  We  favor  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  some  of  the  trades  in  our 
district  schools — the  teachers  to  be  practical  men 
Avho  knoAV  what  farmers  need  in  this  line.  Such 
things  could  be  worked  out  in  the  district  schools 
if  the  patrons  would  interest  themselves.  That 
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Avould  mean  a  good  number  of  “handy  men”  in  the 
country — who  could  do  these  odd  jobs  which  are 
now  so  expensive.  Such  practical  instruction  seems 
impossible  where  the  children  are  taken  from  home 
and  herded  in  some  central  school. 

* 

HE  next  New  York  Legislature  will  wrestle  with 
the  question  of  giving  a  referendum  vote  on  the 
daylight  saving  law.  As  it  is  noAv  Ave  have  a  patched- 
up  arrangement  which  is  not  satisfactory.  .Some  of 
the  cities  are  on  daylight  saving  time  through  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  local  government.  In  a  few 
cases  the  people  have  voted  on  the  question.  In  the 
rural  sections  most  farmers  do  not  even  change  the 
clocks.  There  ought  to  be  uniformity  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  perhaps  a  State-wide  referendum 
would  be  the  best  way  to  settle  it.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  outcome  of  such  a  vote.  The 
rural  counties  would  vote  solidly  against  daylight 
saving,  and  their  campaign  would  be  heated  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  The  cities  are  supposed  to  take  the  other 
side,  but  we  find  many  Avho.  would  oppose  and 
many  more  who  Avould  give  only  perfunctory  support 
to  keep  up  the  new  time.  It  would  be  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle,  with  the  chances  as  they  now  stand — about  even. 

* 

N  Argentina  the  strange,  rich  country  of  South 
America,  a  new  line  of  laborers  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  These  are  Italian  workmen  who  spend  half 
the  year  in  their  own  country  and  the  other  half  in 
South  America — always  engaged  in  growing  or  har¬ 
vesting  grain.  The  difference  in  latitude  makes  a 
great  difference  in  seasons.  Summer  in  Argentina 
means  Winter  in  Italy.  Thus  these  Italians  may 
grow  and  harvest  the  crop  in  their  native  land  while 
Winter  shuts  off  work  in  South  America.  Then  when 
their  own  harvest  is  completed  they  may  go  south, 
across  the  ocean,  and  repeat  their  grain  perform¬ 
ance!  This  seems  to  be  a  regular  farm  habit,  and 
apparently  works  well.  Some  of  our  northern  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  they  can  do  something  of  the  same 
thing  in  Florida.  For  instance,  a  New  England 
man  could  raise  a  crop  of  apples  or  potatoes  in 
Massachusetts  or  Vermont  during  the  Summer  and 
then  go  South  and  grow  a  crop  of  oranges  or  vege¬ 
tables.  This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  There  would 
have  to  be  some  one  on  the  northern  farm  to  attend 
to  selling  the  Fall  crop  and  the  early  work  of  Spring 
plowing  and  spraying.  Nor  would  the  Florida  farm 
run  itself  in  Summer.  There  should  be  someone 
there  to  attend  to  it.  With  a  fair-sized  family  of 
workers  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  schedule 
that  would  carry  this  double  work  through.  Some 
people  have  already  partly  solved  the  problem.  We 
think  there  will  be  niuch  of  it  in  the  future,  and  it 
will  mean  an  increase  of  farm  products  which  has 
not  been  considered. 


Brevities 

A  failure  to  enforce  the  law  will  nearly  always  end 
in  war. 

In  Florida  the  mosquitoes  seem  at  times  to  attack 
poultry  worse  than  other  forms  of  vermin. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Commission  expects  to 
have  40,000,000  pine  seedlings  for  sale  next  Fall. 

Tell  us  why  the  average  young  man  would  rather 
pitch  a  baseball  in  a  match  game  than  pitch  hay  onto  a 
wagon  ? 

Rusty  hot  water  has  ruined  many  a  washing.  It 
can  be  avoided  by  using  copper  heating  tanks  and  brass- 
lined  coils. 

We  are  sure  that  a  combination  of  oats’  and  barley 
cut  green  and  cured  for  hay  makes  a  better  fodder  than 
either  grain  alone. 

Clover  and  corn,  clover  and  corn — best  combination 
that  ever  was  born.  Clover  make  lean — corn  will  make 
fat — find  me  more  well-suited  partners  than  that.  Corn 
in  the  silo  and  hay  in  the  mow,  and  for  third  partner 
a  good-milking  cow. 

So  many  people  have  written  us  that  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  is  handling  nitrate  of  soda  that  a  public  expla¬ 
nation  seems  right.  The  Ford  people  do  not  make 
nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  lime,  but  they  do  make 
sulphate  of  ammonia — which,  though  a  very  different 
product  from  nitrate  is  a  good  fertilizer. 

One  of  our  readers  describes  the  cheapest  farm  power 
he  ev7er  knew  of.  He  tells  of  a  faruner  who  worked  his 
wife  and  a  large  dog  together  in  harness.  The  dog  stole 
eggs  from  the  neighbors  and  the  wife  took  in  washing. 
It  was  not  in  American — the  land  of  the  free ! 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  request  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  arranged 
to  provide  an  official  roadside  market  sign  for  those 
markets  which  come  up  to  certain  standards.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  persons  who  grow  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  their  own  produce  to  sell  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  sign  in  comparison  with  persons  who  do  not 
grow  any  produce  they  sell. 
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me  any  light  on  this  problem,  I  shall  frankly  have  to 
say  that  my  answers  to  my  questions  are:  Official  ex¬ 
travagance  and  mismanagement. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgusting  than  the  boast 
about  present  prices,  compared  to  that  of  1915.  Have 
you  ever  made  the  comparison  of  the  consumer’s  price  of 
1915  and  that  of  today?  It  takes  more  quarts  of  milk 
now  for  the  things  we  buy  than  it  did  in  1915.  No 
one  will  dispute  you  that  war  is  hell,  the  farmers  agree 
on  that,  but  I  say  war  is  hell  twice  over,  when  an  army 
of  progressive  milk  producers  are  compelled  to  retreat 
and  abandon  their  supplies,  year  after  year,  because  of 
poor  leadership. 

In  your  letter  of  June  10  you  advise  me  to  withdraw 
at  the  next  cancellation  period.  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  prove  more  practical  to  change  leaders  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  incapable  of  leading  this  great 
cause  to  victory,  than  it  would  be  to  change  the  army? 
Many  generals  were  removed  before  Grant  came  to  the 
front  and  saved  the  day.  After  dwindling  from  80,000 
to  30,000  we  have  not  so  many  members  to  lose. 

For  the  first  three  years  we  were  told  that  all  the 
surplus  was  being  carried  by  the  poolers,  that  we  were 
fighting  for  a  great  cause  and  that  better  days  were 
coming.  Last  Fall  the  pooling  dairymen  felt  that  they 
had  come  to  the  end  of  their  endurance,  so  the  officials’ 
next  move  was  to  buy  a  fluid  market  for  the  Borden’s 
with  millions  of  the  farmers’  money,  and  tell  the  poolers 
that  they  now'  had  a  fluid  market  and  that  the  surplus 
was  being  shifted  on  the  other  producers.  Haven’t  we 
a  right  to  expect  at  least  as  much  for  our  milk  as  other 
producers  are  receiving?  What  are  the  officials  going 
to  offer  next?  Seven  out  of  every  ten  poolers  here  are 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  price,  $-2.03,  for  April. 
They  also  think  that  it  cannot  continue  as  it  is.  As 
I  see  it  an  army  of  progressive  dairymen  enlisted  for  a 
great  cause  but  the  leaders,  who  soon  became  masters 
of  the  pool,  sold  out  to  the  Borden’s.  I  have  sacrificed 
nearly  $2,000  of  hard-earned  money  to  make  co-opera¬ 
tion  a  success.  'What  have  you  given?  The  officials 
have  so  entrenched  themselves,  that  they  are  the 
masters  instead  of  the  servants.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wise 
in  a  crisis  like  this  to  let  the  dairymen  choose  their 
leaders  by  direct  vote?  a  pooler. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wheat  is  a  Sectional  Crop 

The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  recently  that  wheat  is  coming 
to  be  almost  as  sectional  a  crop  as  cotton.  Can  such 
a  statement  be  justified  ?  j.  e.  l. 

N  1923  the  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  785,741,- 
000  bushels.  More  or  less  was  grown  in  every 
State.  Mississippi  was  lowest  with  60,000  bushels. 
Vermont  produced  84,000,  Maine  100,000  and  the* 
other  New  England  States  so  little  that  it  was  not 
recorded.  While  wheat  is  grown  all  over  the  nine 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  M'ontana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  produce  over  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop. 
Add  the  production  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  we  have  over  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  w'heat  crop  produced  in  14  States,  and  most 
of  it  in  the  Northwest.  As  compared  with  cotton, 
the  total  production  in  1923  was  10,081,000  bales, 
and  of  this  8,366,000  bales  were  grown  in  the  seven 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Both  wheat 
and  cotton  may  therefore  be  fairly  called  sectional 
crops.  The  North  Atlantic  slope  includes  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  section  contains  over  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
population,  yet  in  1923  it  produced  only  34,661,000 
bushels  or  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total.  That  means 
only  3  lbs.  or  less  for  each  person.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers,  not  to 
mention  the  town  people,  buy  their  flour.  In  older 
times  New  York  fed  her  own  people  and  exported 
flour.  Just  after  the  Revolution  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  Albany  was  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
city  in  America,  since  it  was  the  # natural  port  for 
the  Mohawk  and  Genesee  Valleys  which  were  to  feed 
the  world  on  bread !  Again  California  was  once  a 
great  wheat  producing  State.  Now  the  production 
of  fruit  has  driven  wheat  growing  out.  There  are 
sure  to  be  other  changes  as  population  changes 
and  wheat  farming  fails.  We  think  that  in  the 
future  wheat  will  come  back  to  New  York  and  New 
England  as  a  staple  crop.  The  State  of  Maine  alone 
has  wheat  land  enough  to  provide  the  bread  for  the 
New  England  people.  Many  New  York  farmers  will 
be  better  off  to  develop  a  new  rotation  which  shall 
include  wheat. 


Act  of  Congress.  The  Postmaster  General  has  been 
authorized  to  try  this  plan  of  encouraging  transpor¬ 
tation  of  food  products  directly  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  There  have  been  selected  50  dif¬ 
ferent.  rural  routes  in  the  country,  all  of  them  typical 
of  conditions  in  certain  localities.  There  are  several 
in  New  England,  and  others  through  the  Middle 
States  on  west  and  south.  The  object  is  to  collect 
farm  produce  at  the  home  of  the  producer  and  carry 
if  directly  to  the  consumer.  The  products  to  be  thus 
transported  would  include  vegetables,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  poultry  and  eggs,  milk  and  cream ;  in  fact, 
all  articles  of  common  food.  There  will  be  no 
charge  except  the  regular  stated  postal  rates.  The 
charge  at  the  local  zone  will  be  five  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  two 
pounds  or  fraction  thereof.  The  postage  will  be 
paid  in  ordinary  postage  stamps  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  carrier,  who  will  be  provided  with 
scales,  so  that  he  can  weigh  packages  and  state  the 
amount  of  postage.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the 
producers  will  be  in  the  country,  while  most  of  the 
consumers  will  be  In  town,  but  we  understand  that 
the  reversed  transportation  will  be  carried  out.  De¬ 
livery  is  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  collection,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  perish¬ 
able  goods.  Of  course,  this  is  an  experiment.  It 
might  not  work  out,  but  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
try,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  carriers  are 
careful  and  really  try  to  develop  the  business  that 
a  heavy  trade  could  be  worked  up,  and  it  will  be  all 
to  the  good  of  the  community.  If  this  thing  suc¬ 
ceeds  on  the  home  rural  routes,  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  developed  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 


The  Struggle  for  the  School 

I  have  just  seen  your  issue  of  July  4  and  am  very 
greatly  interested  in  the  article  and  editorial  about  the 
victory  of  the  iSetauket  Board  of  Education. 

We  are  having  a  very  similar  fight  here  in  our  vil¬ 
lage,  our  high  school  building  having  been  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  last  November.  Frank  II.  Wood  of 
the  State  Education  Department  at  Albany,  has  told 
us  that  we  cannot  repair  the  old  building,  which  has 
a  salvage  value  of  at  least  $50,000,  but  that  we  will  be 
obliged  to  throw  this  away  along  with  the  site,  and 
buy  a  new  and  larger  site.  The  voters  have  three 
times  refused  to  buy  any  other  site,  and  our  Board  of 
Education  has  just  issued  a  call  for  an  election  at 
which  the  proposition  of  buying  a  site  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  twice  voted  down  will  again  be  put  up.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  are  handicapped  by  having  a  Board  of 
Education  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  Setau- 
ket  board.  They  seem  to  have  been  working  to  get  the 
voters  to  give  up  the  old  site,  together  with  the  part 
of  the  building  still  standing,  against  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  best  business  men  of  our  town. 
Your  article  is  extremely  timely,  and  most  ably  de¬ 
nounces  the  unwarranted  and  outrageous  usurpation 
of  power  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.  n.  n.  o. 

HERE  lias  been  a  very  lively  reaction  all  over 
the  State  to  that  account  of  the  legal  decision 
reported  on  page  969.  Lawyers  have  asLed  for  a 
definite  description  of  the  case.  The  case  is  No. 
8515,  argued  before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  March  term,  1925,  and  decided 
in  May  term,  1925.  It  is  headed : 

“In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  union  free  school,  District  No.  2,  of  the 
town  of  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  County  and  others,  for 
an  order  of  certiorari  to  review  the  determination 
of  Frank  P.  Graves  as  Commissioner  of  Education,” 
etc. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  carried  its  point  through 
a  bluff  rather  than  through  solid  backing  in  law. 
We  think  that  was  largely  because  the  average  board 
of  education  has  been  too  proud  or  too  timid  to  fight. 
The  remedy  as  we  see  it  is  to  definitely  limit  the 
powers  of  the  department  in  such  cases  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  power  of  the  district  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  home  rule.  That  is  why  we  urge  our  rural 
people  to  unite  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill  which 
we  have  often  referred  to  as  referring  final  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  majority  of  voters.  Mr.  A.  I).  Ostrander 
of  Knowlesville  N.  Y.,  is  a  candidate  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  this  issue.  We  think  every  friend  of  the 
district  school  should  support  him. 


Those  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

Who  owns  the  property  called  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  plants? 

If  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  bought  in 
what  is  done  with  them?  They  are  bought  with  mem¬ 
bers’  money.  The  League  News  says  they  have  money 
enough  to  buy  85  per  cent  of  them.  The  Bordens  own 
the  city  end.  Who  will  own  the  country  plants? 
Who  are  the  deeds  made  out  to? 

I  am  a  pooler,  but  things  do  not  look  right  to  me. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  F. 

BE  association  is  a  corporation.  It  owns  the 
plants.  The  deeds  no  doubt  are  made  in  its 
name.  The  corporation  borrows  the  money  from 
members  to  pay  for  the  plants.  The  certificates 
simply  show  how  much  is  borrowed  from  each  mem¬ 
ber.  The  corpox\ation  or  association  makes  no  profit. 
Before  the  certificate  is  paid  the  money  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  milk  returns.  The  association  does 
not  reduce  its  indebtedness  when  it  redeems  a  cer¬ 
tificate.  It  takes  the  money  out  of  the  farmer’s  milk 
bill  to  redeem  the  matured  certificate,  and  issues  a 
new  certificate  in  place  of  the  old  one  whieh  is 
probably  destroyed.  The  plan  is  to  buy  the  plants 
with  borrowed  money  so  that  the  association  always 
owes  the  amount  of  the  original  cost  of  the  plants. 
The  only  way  the  certificates  can  be  reduced  is  to 
sell  a  plant  and  redeem  the  certificates  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale. 

The  certificate  scheme  is  complicated.  It  is  not 
easy  for  farmers  to  understand.  It  is  expensive 
to  handle.  It  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  but  it  has 
been  used  to  mislead  farmers.  It  has  been  pictured 
as  an  investment  paying  a  good  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  an  expenditure  for 
plants  and  capital  to  be  used  by  the  association  on 
which  no  profits  are  made  and  no  interest  paid  by 
the  association  or  business.  The  interest  is  first 
taken  out  of  the  monthly  milk  bill,  and  kept  during 
the  year  before  it  is  paid  back  to  the  farmer  in  the 
name  of  interest.  The  expenditure  may  be  proper 
and  good,  riants  are  needed.  This  is  one  way  to 
get  them — a  prodigal  way — but  it  does  not  make  a 
profit  nor  earn  a  dividend.  The  claim  of  merit  and 
economy  in  redeeming  certificates  before  they  mature 
is  likewise  misleading  because  a  new  certificate  had 
to  be  issued  before  the  old  one  could  be  redeemed 
and  destroyed.  The  early  payment  might  help  the 
man  who  quit  for  any  reason,  but  the  men  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  association  paid  in  monthly  deductions 
more  than  their  share.  The  33,000  members  who  re¬ 
main  in  must  pay  the  20,000  who  withdrew  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  deductions  to  pay  themselves.  The  simple 
truth  about  these  -matters  will  serve  farmers  and 
the  purpose  of  co-operation  better  than  assertions 
that  mislead. 

According  to  the  last  report  the  amount  of  cer¬ 
tificates  outstanding,  approximately  $11,000,000,  just 
about  equalled  the  estimated  value  of  the  plants. 
The  cash  on  hand  was  $2,263,448.18,  which  was 
Iirobably  held  to  help  pay  the  $4,821,511  then  due 
farmers.  There  is  not  ready  money  to  pay  85  per 
cent  of  the  certificates.  The  only  way  the  certi¬ 
ficates  can  be  redeemed  is  by  taking  the  money  out 
of  the  monthly  returns  or  by  selling  the  plants. 


A  Letter  to  a  League  Director 

Recently  I  wrote  Director  Kershaw  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  asking  him  why 
we  poolers  are  the  poorest  paid  producers  for  the  liquid 
market,  after  we  were  promised  that  the  surplus  had 
been  shifted  to  outsiders.  I  received  an  impudent  reply 
with  plenty  of  advice,  but  no  information.  I  inclose 
my  reply  for  publication  because  I  think  it  time  to 
put  the  facts  before  dairymen  and  not  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  the  officials  would  like  to  do.  A.  P. 

Dear  Mr.  Kershaw:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June 
16,  I  believe  in  hearing  the  argument  for  and  against 
all  problems,  so  that  I  may  be  better  qualified  to  form 
my  opinion.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  judge  or  jury 
giving  a  verdict  without  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
case?  As  a  member,  I  have  merely  asked  you  as  a 
director  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  pool  price  for 
April  was  only  $2.03  per  hundred  for  3  per  cent  milk 
while  the  Crowly  Milk  Co.,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
have  a  fluid  market,  makes  returns  of  $2.22  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  /Sheffields,  $2.37  per  hundred  for  3  per 
cent  milk.  Our  officials  have  declared  that  the  burden 
of  the  surplus  was  now  being  shifted  on  the  out¬ 
siders.  You  must  admit  that  the  'Sheffields  also  have  a 
surplus  to  handle.  They  buy  milk  on  the  classified 
plan,  the  same  as  the  pool.  They  also  must  meet  cut¬ 
throat  competition.  Why  is  it  that  the  pool  which 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  a  fluid  market,  can¬ 
not  pay  the  dairymen,  at  least  as  much,  as  the  Sheffield 
Farms  are  paying?  We  are  the  poorest  paid  of  any 
producers,  who  help  to  share  the  fluid  market. 

You  say  I  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  every  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  have  asked.  As  you  have  failed  to  give 


New  Experiment  With  Parcel  Post 

ON  page  998  we  spoke  of  an  experiment  in  parcel 
post  delivery  to  be  conducted  on  one  of  the 
rural  routes  at  Concord,  N.  IT.  It  seems  that  this 
is  part  of  an  experiment  made  possible  by  a  recent 


Compensation  !  Now  it  is  said  that  the  earthquake 
at  Santa  Barbara  has  in  some  way  greatly  increased 
the  city  water  supply — probably  by  opening  new  under¬ 
ground  streams  or  springs. 

The  papers  report  the  arrival  in  this  country  of 
species  of  a  new  breed  of  poultry  from  Argentine.  This 
breed  lays  a  dark  purple  egg.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  other  W'ay  superior  to  our  brown-egg  breeds. 
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Drawn  by  Julia  Front  (11  years), 
Connecticut 

This  page  will  reach  its  thousands  of 
boy  and  girl  readers  in  the  long,  long 
days  of  midsummer.  It  will  find  you 
busy  and  happy,  brown  of  face  and  arms 
(and  legs,  too,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  barefoot).  It  will  find  you 
healthy  and  hungry  for  each  meal  (and 
usually  between  times,  too).  It  will  find 
you  full  of  eager  doings  and  still  more 
eager  plans.  Well,  indeed,  if  there  is 
some  set  task  that  is  yours  to  do  each 
day,  because  all  play  and  no  work,  you 
know,  is  as  bad  as  all  work  and  no  play. 
Well,  also,  if  now  and  then  fathers  and 
mothers  and  relatives  and  friends  cafi  get 
together  and  take  you  with  them  on  a 
trip  or  picnic  somewhere.  These  are  the 
good  times  that  we  remember  all  through 
life.  Nothing  can  quite  replace  them  if 
we  miss  them  ;  nothing  can  ever  displace 
them  once  they  have  been  ours. 

We  have  a  splendid  page  this  month. 
Let’s  start  right  in. 


The  Appeal  of  the  Country  Road 

(An  Essay) 

The  country  road  has  an  appeal  which 
few  can  resist.  To  find  a  dirt  road  which 
you  have  never  noticed  before,  to  follow 
it  up  and  see  wThere  it  leads,  and  finally 
to  end  up  in  a  queer  little  country  vil¬ 
lage  is  a  great  pleasure.  You  never 
know  just  what  you  will  see  around  the 
next  turn  or  over  the  hill  beyond.  In  a 
hilly  country  the  roads  are  always  full 
of  twists  and  turns  which  give  you  a 
sense  of  suspense  and  adventure. 

There  is  also  the  companionship  you 
find.  Numerous  birds  find  their  way  to 
the  quiet,  shady  glens  on  a  country  road. 
You  can  walk  along  the  road,  hear  a 
chirping  in  the  bushes,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  search,  discover  a  small  bird  hid¬ 
den  among  the  leaves.  Then  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  bird,  and  you  may 
stay  there  for  some  time.  You  can  see 
flashes  of  brilliant  color  between  .  the 
trees,  and  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
There  is  almost  always  a  squirrel  or  chip¬ 
munk  to  watch  in  his  antics.  Also,  now 
and  then  a  rabbit  may  scamper  across 
the  road  in  front  of  you.  Several  times 
you  meet  people  who  are  going  along  the 
road.  There  is  the  farmer  with  his  Ford, 
a  man  with  a  load  of  hay,  which  you 
must  climb  up  a  bank  to  let  pass,  and  a 
party  of  barefoot  ragged  boys  going  fish¬ 
ing. 

After  climbing  a  hill  you  reach  the  top. 
Then  you  may  suddenly  go  down  into  a 
cool  little  glen  which  is  noiseless  except 
for  the  sound  of  water  falling  in  a  little 
stream  nearby  with  myriads  of  flowers 
on  its  banks.  Or  else  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  road  may  continue  along  a  high 
ridge.  On  all  sides  you  can  see  for  miles. 


A  Dig.  Happy  Family  of  Our  Readers — Sent  by  Elizabeth  XJpton 

(15  years),  New  York 


Our  Pictures 


Next  Month’s  Illustrations 


Tit-Tat-Toe — Sent  by  Charlotte  Isooth 
(16  years),  New  York 

carry  its  load,  and  the  riders  are  cer¬ 
tainly  happy. 

Elizabeth  Upton  wrote:  “This  is  a 
picture  of  my  six  brothers,  their  pet  pony, 
myself  and  a  little  neighbor  girl.”  It  is 
evident  that  Our  Page  must  be  well  read 
in  Elizabeth’s  family.  Of  course  they 
never  fight  to  see  who  shall  have  it 
first  (?). 

Said  Margaret  Gorham :  “I  am  sending 
a  photograph  of  my  two  brothers  and  me 
for  Our  Page.  It  was  taken  four  years 


In  August  we  will  use  a  combination 
of  drawings  and  photographs,  somewhat 
like  this  month’s,  only  a  little  more  even¬ 
ly  balanced.  The  drawings  can  be  ap¬ 
propriate  headings,  can  illustrate  the 
Nature  Puzzle  or  anything  else  you  think 
would  be  interesting.  Photographs  are 
always  acceptable,  especially  when  they 
show  some  interesting  activity  or  scene. 
In  case  you  cannot  donate  the  print  you 
send  to  Our  Page,  and  wish  it  back  be 
sure  to  enclose  return  postage  and  in¬ 
dicate  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
Now  we’ll  count  on  you  all  for  plenty  of 
good  material  for  a  fine  display. 


You  will  enjoy  the  illustrations  on  Our 
Page  this  month.  Each  one  of  them  has 
something  of  interest  in  it.  A  number 
of  heading  drawings  were  sent  in.  two 
of  which  are  printed.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  for  the  others  goes  to  Alice  Ralph 
(12)  of  Connecticut ;  Mildred  Cloy  (12) 
and  Ilildegarde  Horender  (12)  of  New 
York,  and  Esther  Herr  (16)  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Esther  also  sent  a  splendid  draw¬ 
ing  of  some  children  on  a  picnic  which  I 
hope  to  let  you  all  see  in  August. 

The  picture  of  the  three  children  on 
the  fat  little  pony  was  sent  by  Charlotte 
Booth  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  pony’s 
back  looks  brodd  and  strong  enough  to 


Under  the  Rain  Spout — Sent  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Gorham  (10  years),  New  York 

ing”  on  the  old  rail  fence,  has  been  a 
continuous  and  helpful  contributor  to 
Our  Page  for  a  long  time.  It  is  good  to 
see  her  smiling  face,  and  she  chose  a  very 
interesting  farm  scene  for  a  background. 

“Batter  Up”  is  William  Beaton  him¬ 
self.  Is  there  a  boy  reader  who  will  not 
envy  him  the  “sporty”  baseball  rig,  com¬ 
plete  from  shoes  to  cap?  He  ought  to 
hit  a  home  run  in  that  outfit. 

Said  Mary  Harris :  “This  picture 
shows  my  brother  and  me  enjoying  an 
afternoon  lunch.  I  do  not  look  anything 
like  this  photo  now.  My  hair  is  bobbed 
and  I  wear  no  hair  ribbon.  My  cat 
strayed  into  the  picture  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  something  to  eat.”  Be  sure  and 
don’t  miss  the  cat. 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


We  love  Our  Page  and  watch  for  it  in  every  sort  of  weather, 
And  we  can  make  it  better  still  if  we  all  get  together 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood  (14  years),  New  York 


Memory  Verse 

It  is  Summer,  it  is  Summer, 

How  beautiful  it  looks ! 

There  is  sunshine  on  the  old  gray  hills 
And  sunshine  in  the  brooks, 

A  singing  bird  on  every  bough, 

Soft  perfumes  on  the  air, 

A  happy  smile  on  each  young  lip, 

And  gladness  everywhere. 

Author  (?). 
Sent  by  Dorothy  Frylinck. 
New  Jersey. 


The  country  is  made  up  of  uneven 
patches  of  various  shades  of  green  and 
brown.  In  the  distance  the  hills  seem  a 
deep  gray-purple.  In  the  views  you  feel 
a  sense  of  freedom  which  is  uplifting 
and  inspiring.  In  the  glens  there  is  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  peace. 

— Louise  Gardner  (13  years). 

Pennsylvania. 

Louise  says  this  essay  was  originally 
written  for  school  on  a  title  taken  from 
a  college  entrance  examination.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  her  credit  both  as  to  thought 
and  expression. 


ago.  We  were  going  swimming  and 
mother  told  us  to  stop  under  the  rain 
spout  and  she  took  our  pictures.  But 
my  brothers  tried  to  be  funny  and  made 
faces,  so  their  pictures  are  not  so  good.” 

Charlotte  James  said  in  her  letter: 
“This  snapshot  is  of  my  brother  har¬ 
rowing.  My  father  is  a  fruit  grower. 
Wilmer  is  harrowing  the  young  peach 
trees  with  our  family  horse,  Maybelle. 
Wilmer  is  10  years  old.” 

“Castle  Craney  Crow”  is  a  playhouse 
in  a  tree.  If  you  will  look  closely  you 
will  see  Bert’s  sister  Margaret  sitting  in 
the  tree  with  a  book  in  her  lap  and  wav¬ 
ing  her  hand  at  you,  while  the  dog  sits 
guard  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder.  Bert 
says  they  have  hammocks,  seats  and  cup¬ 
boards  up  there  and  when  their  little 
friends  call  they  all  have  lunch  in  the 
“Castle.” 

Ellen  Sheehan  said  she  thought  sure 
her  picture  was  appropriate  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season.  What  could  be  more  so,  in¬ 
deed,  than  riding  to  the  barn  on  the  load 
of  hay.  I  hope  not  a  boy  or  girl  who 
reads  Our  Page  has  missed  such  a  ride 
this  Summer. 

Miriam  Ivachel,  who  is  herself  “roost- 


Honeysuckle 

Not  very  many  readers  were  able  to 
guess  last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle,  but 
several  were  correct  in  answering  that 
the  description  was  of  some  species  of 
honeysuckle.  Franklin  Kohler  (15)  of 
Pennsylvania  sent  a  drawing  which  is 
printed,  and  Esther  Wright  (11)  of 
Maryland  sent  a  drawing  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  honeysuckle.  We  have  some  climb¬ 
ing  on  our  front  porch.  There  is  a 
honeybees’  nest  near  it,  and  when  the 
honeysuckle  is  out  they  take  the  honey 
from  the  blossoms.  It  is  very  pretty  and 
smells  sweet,  too.  You  can  smell  it  quite 
far  away.  I  am  sending  a  drawing  of  it 
which  is  not  very  good  but  is  original. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

This  bird  is  not  the  same  color  the 
year  around.  In  Spring  and  Summer  the 
male  has  a  scarlet  head,  neck  and  body, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  are  jet  black.  In 
the  Fall  the  male  is  a  greenish  yellow 
where  it  was  red.  The  female  is  at  all 
times  an  olive-green  with  a  yellowish 
breast,  and  her  tail  and  wings  are  dark 
gray.  Its  song  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  robin. 

The  nest  of  the  bird  is  built  in  a  tree 
at  a  height  rarely  more  than  20  feet 
from  the  ground.  Generally  it  is  on  a 
limb  well  out  toward  the  end.  'Sometimes 
it  may  be  found  hidden  near  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  No  mud,  feathers  or  wool 
are  used  in  making  it.  The  nest  is  made 
of  small  sticks  and  twigs  and  lined  with 
fine  stems.  Three  or  four  very  pretty 
eggs  are  laid  in  it.  These  are  greenish 
blue  and  are  covered  with  brown  spots. 
This  bird  goes  South  in  September.  What 
it  its  name?  — Marie  Hoag. 

New  York. 


Our  Short  Stories 


The  idea  of  having  short  stories  for 
a  change  seems  popular,  although  many 
readers  spoke  of  enjoying  the  serials  very 
much,  indeed,  and  hoped  we  would  have 
more  of  them  sometime.  No  doubt  we 
will.  Over  35  short  stories  were  sent  in 
his  month,  and  they  were  nearly  all  well- 
written  and  interesting,  and  showed  much 
variety  and  originality.  Your  editor  has 
chosen  six  to  print — two  from  little  read¬ 
ers  and  four  from  older  ones.  You  will 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (15  years), 

Pennsylvania 

enjoy  them  all  immensely.  Honorable 
Mention  is  given  to  Alice  Ralph  (12)  of 
Connecticut;  Harold  Deveney  (14)  of 
New  Jersey;  Eileen  Meier  (13)  of  New 
York;  and  Alexandria  Weiss  (16)  of 
Pennsylvania  for  excellent  stories  which 
may  be  used  next  month  if  better  ones  do 
not  come  in.  With  this  start  many  of 
you  will  want  to  try  your  hand  at  short- 
story  writing.  The  work  must  be  oi'igi- 
nal,  but  the  stories  may  be  either  true  or 
make-believe.  Try  to  keep  them  down  to 
250  words  or  less.  Some  of  the  stories 
this  month  ran  over  that  length.  It  is 
good  practice  to  condense  your  ideas  into 
the  simplest  possible  words. 

Here  are  the  stories: 

A  TRUE  STORY 

There  was  a  little  humming-bird,  and 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  fairyland,  I 
think.  But  he  flew  into  our  woodshed 
and  could  not  get  out.  Then  I  felt  sor¬ 
ry  for  him.  Once  he  was  nearly  out  the 
door,  but  then  he  flew  to  the  other  end  of 
the  woodshed.  Then  somebody  kind  came 
in  and  caught  him  and  took  him  outside. 
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11  hat  Is  More  Fun  Than  a  Ride  on  the  Hay  I — Sent  by  Ellen  Sheehan 

(12  years),  Flew  York 


When  the  kind  man  got  outside  he  opened 
his  hands  and  let  the  bird  fly  away.  The 
minute  he  was  free  he  flew  right  up  into 
a  big  maple  tree  in  front  of  our  house 
and  rested  in  the  shade. 

— Gertrude  Bryant  (7  years). 

Connecticut. 


THE  ROBIN’S  NEST 

There  is  a  robin  that  builds  its  nest 
every  year  in  a  woodbine  on  our  back 
porch.  But  after  it  was  all  built  a  hail¬ 
storm  came  and  tore  it  down.  We  didn’t 
think  that  she  would  build  it  over  again, 
but  the  other  day  I  saw  her  busy  at 
work  carrying  straw.  I  watched  her 
and  she  first  flew  up  to  a  peach  tree, 
then  looked  around  and  seeing  no  one 
was  looking  she  flew  over  to  the  wood¬ 
bine  and  started  to  build  her  nest  in  the 
same  place  as  before. 

— Bernadine  Beyer  (S  years). 

New  York. 


TRIUMPHANT  AT  EAST 

Pad,  pad,  went  Teddy’s  tired  feet  on 
the  dusty  road.  It  was  unbearably  hot, 
but  Teddy  plodded  on,  for  he  was  a 
tramp  dog  looking  for  a  home.  A  boy 


A  Working  Outfit — Sent  by  Charlotte 
James  (12  years),  Maryland 

in  overalls  came  whistling  along,  “Hello, 
doggy,”  he  said  patting  Teddy’s  silky 
head,  “Ah,”  thought  Teddy,  “here  is  a 
friend.  Country  boys  can’t  be  as  cruel 
as  city  boys.” 

The  boy  started  on.  Teddy  followed. 
“No  doggy,  you  can’t  come.”  Teddy  lift¬ 
ed  his  soft  eyes  pleadingly,  wagged  his 
tail  and  still  followed.  When  the  boy 
reached  home  they  were  fast  friends.  Pie 
met  his  father  at  the  gate. 

“Book  dad!  Can  I  keep  him?  Please?” 
pleaded  the  boy. 

“Robert,  how  many  times  have  I  told 
you  not  to  bring  home  stray  dogs?  No 
you  cannot  keep  him,”  answered  the  man. 

“But  dad,  lie’s  different.  If  he  proves 
his  worth  before  tonight  may  I  keep 
him?”  asked  Robert. 

The  man  nodded  carelessly,  and  went 
to  the-  mail  box.  He  was  expecting  an 
important  letter.  It  had  come.  Eagerly 
he  opened  it  but  just  then  a  gust  of  wind 
came  and  blew  it  out  of  his  hands. 
Vainly  he  clutched  at  it.  It  fluttered 
across  the  field  toward  the  brook. 

Teddy  dashed  after  it,  catching  it  in 
his  teeth  just  in  time. 

“Come  here,  dog,”  called  the  man  weak¬ 
ly.  Teddy  obeyed.  Meekly,  but  trium¬ 
phantly  he  dropped  the  letter  at  the 
man’s  feet  who  seized  it  joyfully. 

“There,”  cried  Robert,  “hasn’t  he 
pi'oved  his  worth  ?” 

“Yes  son,  and  you  may  keep  him.” 

— 'Rebecca  Spencer  (14  years). 

Maine. 


THE  MISSING  PICTURE 
“John,  do  come  up  into  the  attic  and 
see  what  I  have  found,”  cried  Mary. 

“What  is  it,  Sis?”  asked  John  follow¬ 
ing  his  twin  sister. 

“Come  and  see,”  answered  Mary. 

John  and  Mary  were  staying  at  Brew¬ 
ster  Manor  for  the  Summer.  Mary 
reached  the  attic  before  her  brother  and 
when  John  came  up  she  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  before  a  large  trunk. 


uCastle  Craney  Crow ” — Sent  by  Bert 
Keith,  Hetc  York 

“Grandma  gave  me  permission  to  rum¬ 
mage  around  the  attic.” 

The  boy  sat  down  beside  his  sister. 

“This  trunk  has  a  false  bottom,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mary.  At  these  words  John  had 
visions  of  hidden  treasuries .  that  he  had 
read  about,  and  was  as  excited  as  a  boy 
can  be. 

“What  was  under  the  false  bottom?” 
he  queried. 


“This  picture  of  a  child, v  replied 
Mary,  “I  thought  you  would  like  to  see 
the  trunk.” 

“Childi'en !  Where  are  you?”  called 
a  voice,  and  Grandmother  Brewster  came 
upstairs.  Mary  showed  her  the  picture. 

“Why,  I  have  hunted  for  that  picture 
for  years !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brewster. 
“It  is  a  picture  of, your  father,  when  he 
was  a  child.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it 
got  in  that  tirnnk.” 

“Here  is  a  scrap  of  paper  we  didn’t 
see,”  cried  Mary. 

“It  has  writing  on  it.”  In  clear,  sweet 
tones,  Mary  read :  “I  hate  this  picture. 
Perhaps  if  I  hide  it  up  here  mother  won’t 
be  always  showing  it  to  everybody.” 

“Why !  Your  father  wrote  that.  I 
remember  he  did  not  like  the  picture,” 
said  Mrs.  Brewster. 

Then,  they  carried  the  picture  down¬ 
stairs,  and  all  had  some  cookies  and 
glasses  of  milk  to  celebrate  finding  the 
picture.  — Clara  V.  Rapp  (15  years). 

New  Yox*k. 


THE  SKYFLIER 

It  was  on  an  early  June  morning  in 
the  year  1940  that  I  received  orders  to 
fly  to  Washington  with  a  message  to  the 
President.  An  hour  later  I  was  on  my 


Roosting  on  a  Rail — Sent  by  Miriam 
Kachel  (15  years),  Pennsylvania 


way  in  a  big  DeHaviland  plane.  Imagine 
how  refreshing  to  soar  a  mile  above  the 
earth, 'with  a  June  sun  welcoming  you 
with  a  bright  “Good  morning.”  I  was 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  having  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  so  important  a  message. 

With  a  sudden  lurch  the  plane  dropped 
into  an  air  pocket.  I  grabbed  the  control 
stick  to  right  the  plane,  then  groaned 
with  despair.  The  control  stick  was 
jammed !  Desperately  I  stxmve  to  re¬ 
lease  it,  exerting  all  my  strength,  till 
the  muscles  stood  out  on  my  back  and 
arms  like  knots.  The  control  refused  to 
budge.  Cold  shivers  ran  up  and  down 
my  back  as  I  thought  of  the  awful  fate 
that  awaited  me.  Again  and  again  I 
tried  to  release  the  stick,  refusing  to  give 
up  till  all  hope  was  lost.  But  in  vain ! 
The  control  stuck  as  though  held  in 
place  by  iron  bands  . 

The  plane  was  in  a  tail  spin  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  dizzy.  My  eyes  seemed  to 
bulge  from  their  sockets.  I  gasped  for 
breath.  Then  with  the  boom  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  cannons  the  world  turned  black !  I 
recovered,  but  in  that  brief  moment  of 
unconsciousness  the  tailspin  had  given 
way  to  a  nose-dive.  Again  I  strove  with 
the  control  stick,  exerting  all  the  strength 
which  comes  to  a  man  who  faces  death. 
The  ground  seemed  to  fly  upward  at  an 
enormous  speed.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came.  A  cold  clammy  sweat  stood  out  on 
my  brow.  My  temples  throbbed  like  the 
beat  of  a  drum.  I  was  sobbing  like  a 
baby.  With  a  last  mighty  effort  I  re¬ 
leased  the  conti’ol — too  late !  The  plane 
crashed  to  the  ground.  A  great  pain 
shot  through  my  body  and  I  knew  no 
more. 

I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  clean,  white 
bed,  in  a  large,  airy  room.  No,  it  was 
not  a  hospital,  but  my  own  home.  It 
was  only  a  dream ! 

— Ralph  Campbell  (15  years). 

New  Jersey. 


THE  COSTUME  PARTY  THAT  CAME 
JUST  IN  TIME 

Tommy  Conklin  ran  into  his  home  to 
tell  his  mother  the  wonderful  news.  The 
news  was  that  Tommy  had  been  made 
captain  of  his  school’s  baseball  team,  and 
still  more  wonderful,  they  were  going  to 
play  the  adjoining  town’s  team  the  next 
afternoon.  Then  a  thought  ran  through 
him  that  chilled  his  whole  body  :  “He  had 
no  baseball  clothes.”  He  knew  that  his 


parents  could  not  buy  him  any  as  they 
had  just  invested  their  money  in  adding 
some  new  land  to  their  farm.  All  that 
he  could  do  was  to  hand  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  tomorrow.  “But  I  cannot  do  that,” 
he  said  to  himself. 

Six  o’clock  came  and  Tommy  had  not 
solved  his  pi'oblem,  when  suddenly  he 
jumped  up  with  a  start.  There  was  a 
costume  party  on  tonight  in  the  bank¬ 
er’s  old  barn.  The  banker  was  giving 
two  prizes — $15  for  the  funniest  costume 
and  $15  for  the  prettiest  one.  But  he 
had  no  costume.  He  looked  over  the  old 
farm  with  longing  eyes,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  his  father’s  seai'ecrow,  a  lonely 
spectacle  in  the  middle  of  the  cornfield. 
He  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
coxm. 

Eight  o’clock  came  and  the  children 
were  all  assembled  in  the  old  barn.  The 
barn  was  decorated  with  wild  flowers 
and  the  judge’s  stand  was  covered  with 
roses.  Over  in  one  corner  hidden  partly 
by  shadows  was  an  old  scax*ecrow  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  wall.  It  had  an  old 
slouch  hat  pulled  far  over  its  face  and 
was  dressed  in  old  clothes  which  were 
nearly  rags.  When  the  judges  came  in 
they  thought  that  probably  the  banker’s 
hired  man  had  forgotten  it  and  left  it 
there  intending  to  take  it  to  the  corn¬ 
field  in  the  morning. 

The  children  all  played  games  until 
they  were  tired.  Then  the  time  came  to 
have  the  costumes  judged.  All  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  and  girls  started  to  file  past  the 
judges,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  scare¬ 
crow  started  to  follow  them.  Some  of 
them  shrieked,  thinking  it  was  a  ghost, 
but  one  boy  looking  up  suddenly  saw  that 
it  was  Tommy  and  he  called  out  to  every¬ 
one,  “Why  it  is  our  new  captain.”  Tom¬ 
my  won  the  prize  for  the  funniest  cos¬ 
tume.  He  got  his  baseball  suit ;  also  his 
team  won  the  game. 


A  Game  to  Play 

There  come  stormy  days  in  vacation 
time  as  well  as  at  other  seasons,  and  then 
you  wonder  what  to  do.  Following  is  a 
game  that  any  number  from  three  or  four 
up  can  play  in  the  house  or  barn  or 
wherever  you  happen  to  be  when  the 


“ Batter  J7p” — Sent  by  William  Beaton 
(12  years),  Hew  York 

rain  keeps  you  indoors.  Of  course  you 
can  play  it  on  fair  days,  too,  if  you  feel 
like  it. 

FEATHER  FOOTBALL  OR  FEATHER  BLOW 

This  is  an  indoor,  wet-weather  game. 
The  players  hold  a  blanket  on  their  knees 
or  spread  it  over  a  table.  A  soft  feather 
is  put  in  the  middle.  As  many  may  play 
as  can  get  near.  They  may  be  in  sides, 
or  each  one  for  himself.  At  the  signal 
“go”  each  tries  to  blow  the  feather  off 
the  blanket  on  the  enemy’s  side,  and  so 
count  “one”  for  himself.  A  game  is 
usually  best  out  of  seven  or  eleven  or 
thirteen  trials. 

— Mai-garet  Gippeiff  (15  yeai’s). 

New  York. 

In  connection  with  the  “newspaper 
race”  game  printed  last  month  one  read¬ 
er  wants  to  know  whether  a  contestant 


is  allowed  to  step  on  the  paper  for  his 
right  foot  with  his  left  foot,  and  vice 
versa.  We  will  pass  this  on  to  Edna 
Koenig  who  sent  the  game  to  Our  Tago 
and  let  her  answer  it.  Could  a  player 
get  on  any  faster  that  way,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose? 


Cross-word  Enigma 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  and 
a  new  one  for  this  month  will  both  be 
found  in  the  following  letter : 

I  have  not  written  to  Our  Page  befoi'e. 
but  since  I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  for 
over  two  years  I  have  decided  to  write 
and  show  my  appreciation.  The  drawings 
are  wonderful  and  I  am  sure  the  boys  and 
girls  who  make  them  will  knock  at  the 
door  of  success  and  be  allowed  to  enter. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Cross- 
word  Enigma  was  R-u-r-a-1  N-e-w-Y-o-r-k- 
e-r.  As  the  composer  said,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  we  all  enjoy  gi'eatly.  I  will  try  to 
write  an  enigma  myself. 

My  first  is  in  fail,  not  in  sxxcceed, 

My  second  in  act,  but  not  in  deed, 

My  third  is  in  brown,  but  not  in  pink, 
My  fourth  is  in  swim,  but  not  in  sink, 
My  fifth  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  frown, 
My  sixth  is  in  king,  but  not  in  crown, 


A  Bite  Between  Meals— Don’t  Overlook 
the  Cat — Sent  by  Mary  Harris, 

Hew  York 

My  seventh  is  in  cliff,  but  not  in  plain, 
My  eighth  is  in  sunshine,  not  in  rain, 

My  whole  is  something  we  should  retain. 

I  will  close  now,  wishing  you  the  great¬ 
est  success  in  making  Our  Page  better 
each  time.  Your  friend, 

New  Yox-k.  — Frances  Hooker. 


Notes 

The  couplet  in  the  Box  this  month  was 
written  by  Margaret  Gorham,  a  3  0-year- 
old  New  York  reader.  It  is  excellent  in 
sentiment  and  in  its  catchy  expression. 
To  love  and  watch  for  and  work  for  Our 
Page — what  could  be  better ! 


The  list  of  this  month’s  contributors 
will  be  found  on  page  1045.  Not  so  many 
as  we  could  wish  when  we  think  of  how 
they  are  missing  the  fun  of  helping  to 
make  Our  Page,  but  certainly  enough  to 
provide  us  with  one  of  the  best  pages  we 
have  ever  had,  I  think  you  will  agree. 


All  work  for  the  August  page  should 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  August 
S.  That  gives  you  two  weeks  this  time, 
but  don’t  put  it  off  and  then  forget  al¬ 
together  to  write.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
less  time  we  have  to  do  a  thing  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  do  it.  Did  that  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  you? 


Inquiries  still  come  from  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  know  how  to  join  Our  Page. 
I  have  one  before  me  now  from  Virginia. 
You  don’t  have  to  join  in  any  formal  way. 
If  you  enjoy  reading  the  page  and  would 
like  to  answer  some  of  the  puzzles  or 
make  a  contribution  of  picture  or  story, 
do  your  best  and  send  it  in.  It  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  your  editor  as  is 
every  letter  from  one  of  our  readers. 


Bast  month  Honorable  Mention  should 
have  been  given  to  Bernice  Thomas  (16) 
of  New  York  and  Norman  Hallock  (17) 
of  Connecticut  whose  “Harry  and  Baixra” 
drawings  had  been  selected  to  print  but 
were  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space. 


And  now  good-bye  again.  Make  most 
of  these  long  vacation  days  for  work  and 
play  and  friendships  old  and  new.  Bet 
xxs  share  your  good  times  through  a 
letter  that  you  will  send  soon  to  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  Nfav- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


One  Absorber. — Well,  the  Parson  saw 
a  new  thing  on  a  Ford  car  the  other  day. 
It  had  one  shock  absorber  attached  to  the 
front  spring.  Now  which  side  do  you 
suppose  this  was  on?  Was  it  the  wife’s 
side  or  on  the  man’s  side?  Yes,  it  was 
on  the  man’s  side.  He  had  an  absorber 
and  she  didn’t.  The  Parson  did  not  in¬ 
quire  into  the  details.  But  one  can  guess 
any  way  they  want.  Perhaps  his  wife 
goes  with  him  too  often  and  he  thinks 
she  would  better  be  at  home  rocking  the 
babies.  If  you  are  afflicted  that  way  just 
take  out  the  shock  absorber  on  her  side. 
Then  hit  all  the  rocks  you  see  for  a  few 
miles  and  the  chances  are  you  will  soon 
be  riding  alone.  The  Parson  believes  the 


The  Parson's  House  in  Summer 

mother  that  rides  in  this  car  lias  a  baby 
to  carry,  and  perhaps  this  idea  tends  to 
relieve  the  baby  of  colic.  The  jolts  of 
this  life  have  seemed  to  the  Parson  to 
come  without  much  definite  arrangement 
or  regulation,  but  in  a  car,  at  least,  it 
seems  possible  to  regulate  them,  giving 
some  the  jolts  and  taking  them  away 
from  others. 

Almost  Pitiful. — It  is  certainly  piti¬ 
ful  how  much  need  there  is  of  parties  in 
the  country  for  the  children  who  work, 
work,  work,  on  the  farms  all  day.  There 
was  a  large  family  of  Jewish  children, 
eight  in  number,  who  lived  down  near  one 
of  the  Parson’s  missions.  They  would 
seldom  come  on  Sunday,  but  the  week¬ 
day  evening  gatherings  would  find  the 
mother  walking  down  from  up  the  hill 
where  they  lived  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  children  would  see  the  pictures  and 
play  games  and  sing,  but  the  Parson 
never  thought  that  they  had  anything 
special  of  a  good  time.  Then  early  last 
Spring  they  moved  away,  getting  quite. a 
big  farm  about  seven  miles  from  the  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  on  a  back  road,  where  the 
Parson  had  never  been,  but  the  other 
day  we  looked  them  up.  How  hard  they 
are  trying  to  get  along  with  this  place. 
They  have  350  hens  and  getting  only  60 
eggs  a  day.  The  Parson  phoned  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  see  if  they  could  do  something 
about  culling  out  the  flock.  Some  200  of 
them  ought  to  go  to  market.  The  Par¬ 
son  had  been  off  to  a  small  picnic  the  day 
he  stopped,  and  had  some  ice  cream  left, 
so  he  filled  a  big  dish  heaping  full  for 
them.  It  didn’t  look  so  bad  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  coming  in  from  the  hayfield. 
“You  know,”  said  the  man,  “we  are 
hoeing  the  weeds  out  of  our  corn  (a  six- 
acre  lot),  and  the  boys  have  talked  and 
talked  about  going  again  to  one  of  your 
parties,  and  I  promised  them  if  we  fin¬ 
ished  it  by  Saturday,  they  could  have  a 
horse  to  go  down.”  Think  of  that,  going 
down  that  long  seven  miles  with  an  old 
farm  horse  and  coming  back  in  the  night. 
So  the  Parson  told  them  he  would  go 
around  that  way  over  the  hill  and  carry 
them  down  in  his  car.  It  will  be  a  great 
night  for  them.  One  of  the  first  losses 
such  people  most  always  suffer  on  the 
farm  is  buying  so  many  day-old  chicks 
and  having  most  of  them  die.  If  they 
would  only  grow  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  go  into  it.  These  people 
bought  750  Reds  and  perhaps  have  a 
couple  of  hundred  left. 

Farm  Girls  at  Housework.  —  The 
Parson  believes  it  far  better  for  farm 
girls  to  get  places  to  help  in  housework 
than  to  go  into  the  factories  and  shops. 
The  position  of  the  helper  in  the  home 
seems  to  him  to  be  better  than  some  time 
ago — perhaps  because  it  is  so  hard  for 
the  city  women  to  get  help  in  housework. 
■So  many  girls,  if  worthy,  are  now  made 
“one  of  the  family.”  The  Parson  must 
admit,  however,  that  he  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  to  see  how  unfitted  so  many  of 
these  country  girls  are  to  do  housework 
of  the  simplest  sort.  Just  cleaning  up 
round  by  the  door,  and  never  clearing  off 
the  tables  or  getting  into  the  corners  at 
all.  is  not  cleaning  a  back  porch. 

Real  Education. — If  mothers  would 
look  upon  teaching  a  girl  how  to  do 


housework  as  a  real  education  for  her. 
To  learn  how  to  clean  a  room  and  really 
clean  it  and  dust  it  and  get  in  all  the 
corners  and  under  the  couches  and  go 
right  at  it  as  though  you  knew  and  liked 
to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  neces¬ 
sary  job  well,  is  a  wonderful  thing.  The 
other  week  we  had  a  girl  round  the  house 
here  that  would  take  out  the  spoon  when 
she  put  away  some  food  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  Parson  had  to  come  and  tell 
the  Parson  about  it.  She  doubted  if  she 
had  ever  had  a  girl  that  didn’t  have  to 
be  taught  not  to  leave  a  spoon  right  in 
the  food  whether  it  was  an  acid  food  or 
any  kind.  Can  your  girl  cut  a  loaf  of 
bread  up  into  slices  so  that  it  will  look 
anyway  to  come  onto  a  table?  And  as 
for  a  girl  seeing  a  thing  to  do  herself 
and  doing  it  without  being  told,  my  good¬ 
ness,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
Sometimes  we  set  a  dish  out  the  back  door 
with  some  little  scraps  for  the  chickens 
and  hens.  Who  as  they  pass  along  by 
a  dozen  times  a  day  will  pick  up  the  dish 
and  bring  it  in  to  be  washed?  The  Par¬ 
son  will  admit  that  last  year  we  had  for 
a  while  a  country  girl,  somewhat  older, 
over  21,  that  would  go  right  ahead  with 
work  and  see  things  to  do  and  know  how 
to  do  them.  She  was  the  oldest  of  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  after  all 
probably  age  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it. 

City  to  Country. — Transplanting  peo¬ 
ple  from  city  to  country  is  certainly 
fraught  with  many  vicissitudes,  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  risks.  It  so  happened  about 
six  weeks  ago  that  through  various 
friends  and  acquaintances,  a  fellow  21 
came  to  stay  a  while  and  work  around 
the  neighborhood,  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  at  best.  Well,  we  soon  found  that 
he  was  some  kind  of  a  Seventh  Day  be¬ 
liever.  Now,  of  course,  anyone  has  a 
perfect  right  to  believe  as  he  pleases,  but 
it  certainly  is  mighty  inconvenient  at 
times.  This  fellow  would  try  to  put  in 
the  longest  days  and  rush  up  in  the 
morning  and  be  late  for  meals  at  night 
and  have  to  carry  his  dinner  right  near¬ 
by,  so  as  to  get  in  enough  hours  to  make 
up  for  not  working  Saturday,  for  of 
course  the  people  would  not  have  him 
round  working  Sunday.  Then  Sundays 
he  would  want  to  work  all  day  around 
here,  which  would  naturally  look  queer 
to  the  neighbors — to  see  a  man  piling 
wood  all  day  'Sunday,  for  instance,  in  old 
clothes,  on  the  minister’s  place.  He  had 
an  idea  he  wanted  to  work  for  his  board 
around  here  and  go  to  school  in  the  city 
this  Fall.  But  just  how  one  could  work 
for  his  board  who  would  not  work  Sat¬ 
urdays  had  not  seemed  to  occur  to  him. 

Do  You  Eat  This? — In  the  Parson’s 
house  people  are  not  asked  whether  they 
like  this  to  eat  or  that  to  eat.  If  the  food 
is  fit  they  are  supposed  to  eat  it.  Some¬ 
times  Mrs.  Parson  will  say  “But  you 
don’t  know  whether  these  people  like 
that,”  referring  to  something  the  Parson 


Vlosson  on  His  Swing 

may  have  brought  home  from  town.  It  is 
really  a  dreadful  wrong  to  children  to 
bring  them  up  with  the  idea  they  don’t 
like  this  and  they  don’t  like  that.  We 
had  some  hamburg  steak  and  seasoned  it 
up  with  a  little  sage  seasoning  so  that  it 
tastes  a  little  sausagy.  This  fellow 
would  not  touch  it.  Somebody  gave  us  a 
fine  mess  of  fresh  clams.  Nothing  doing 
— he  wouldn’t  touch  them.  The  Parson 
thinks  that  most  farmer  folk  have  to  rely 
a  good  deal  on  eggs,  especially  through 
the  Summer.  The  Parson  and  Clossie 
generally  get  the  breakfast  while  mother 
helps  about  sister’s  hair  and  dressing  Ta. 
We  sent  in  a  nice  fresh  fried  egg.  It 


came  back.  ‘We  suggested  boiled  egg, 
soft  or  hard.  It  was  spurned.  Perhaps 
the  Parson  shouldn’t  have,  but  he  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  egg  would  kill  him, 
and  that  if  he  didn’t  think  it  a  little  pre¬ 
suming  to  set  his  judgment  against  that 
of  practically  the  whole  human  race,  in¬ 
cluding  scientists  and  doctors.  He  never 
claimed  any  of  these  things  would  hurt 
or  disagree  with  him  in  any  way. 

Those  Know-it-alls. — ‘Of  course  any 
locality  generally  produces  its  full  quota 
of  know-it-alls — country  as  well  as  city. 
But  this  man  certainly  was  one  of  them. 
The  Parson  has  not  had  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  chores  this  Summer  with 
all  the  boys  at  home.  Shelley  has  been 
doing  the  milking,  though  he  is  no  farmer 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be.  After  some 
days,  the  Parson  heard  that  this  fellow 
was  doing  the  milking.  He  supposed  of 
course  he  knew  how  to  milk  and  thought 
little  about  it  till  one  day  he  happened  to 
be  working  round  the  barn  and  noticed 
him  as  he  began  to  milk.  He  thought  it 
took  an  awful  long  time  to  milk  two  cows 
and  on  looking  into  the  matter,  watching 
him  a  minute,  he  discovered  that  the  fel¬ 
low  was  learning  to  milk  on  the  Parson’s 
choice  new  milk  heifer.  Of  course  he 
knew  all  about  autos,  oh  yes,  especially 
Fords.  He  owned  several  himself  at 
home.  'So  he  and  Clossie  put  the  case  on 
a  Ford  that  we  had  just  most  carefully 
fixed  up  and  rebored.  They  put  it  on  so 
poorly  and  left  it  so  loose  that  the  oil 
leaked  out  and  just  about  ruined  it — an 
extra  expense  of  at  least  $25.  The  Par¬ 
son  need  hardly  add  that  this  man  is  now 
staying  elsewhere. 

The  City  Question. — Then,  too,  the 
questions  that  some  of  these  city  people 
will  ask  you  !  They  are  often  well-read, 
well-educated  people,  even  college  gradu¬ 
ates  but  it  seems  to  us  farmers  that  a  cog 
slipped  somewhere.  The  old  professor 
used  to  advise  us  to  maintain  a  “judici¬ 
ous  reticence  about  those  things  you  did 
not  know.”  Probably  the  country  people 
ask  just  as  foolish  questions  of  the  city 
folk.  Take  for  instance  the  questions 
about  the  weather  and  the  remarks  they 
make  about  the  weather.  It  is  all  right 
but,  I  declare,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
keep  a  straight  face  and  to  answer  in  all 
soberness.  The  boys  broke  loose  a  little 
the  other  day  and  the  Parson  chided 
them  as  he  should.  We  were  haying  and 
had  just  mowed  a  piece  below  the  house. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  hay 
next  Winter?”  was  asked.  “We  expect 
to  eat  it  for  greens,”  one  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  boys  answered.  Wasn’t  that  awful? 
They  all  felt  called  upon  to  go  over  and 
look  at  the  pond  just  at  that  moment 
and  there  the  Parson  found  them  laugh¬ 
ing  till  the  tears  came. 

Supper  and  Woodchucks.  —  If  the 
Parson  only  had  time  to  just  poke  round 
and  visit  the  many  members  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  families.  He  doesn’t  mean  just 
call  on  them  but  really  to  visit  them. 
The  other  day  he  dropped  off  at  such  a 
family.  The  Parson  forecast  rain  for 
that  night  and  urged  that  they  get  their 
hay  in  that  was  dry.  “I  will  help  get 
it,”  said  the  Parson.  “Can  you  load 
hay?”  asked  the  man  with  a  real  look 
of  interest.  The  Parson  admitted  he 
loaded  hay  more  or  less  for  some  30 
years.  So  one  of  the  fine  pair  of  horses 
was  hitched  up,  “hooked  up”  some  people 
say,  and  two  or  three  children  and  the 
Parson  and  the  man  piled  on  and  we  went 
up  and  put  on  the  hay — the  Parson  load¬ 
ing.  The  boy  and  the  father  pitched  on. 
Such  a  good  time  as  we  had.  There  were 
the  usual  signs  of  woodchucks  about, 
and  the  Parson  expressed  his  especial 
fondness  for  woodchuck  meat.  The  load 
being  safely  landed  in  the  barn,  the  Par¬ 
son  was  pressed  to  stay  for  supper,  but 
he  declared  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear, 
as  they  had  no  woodchuck  for  him.  (He 
had  really  promised  to  go  to  the  next 
house  beyond.)  This  man  keeps  remind¬ 
ing  the  Parson  that  there  is  a  good  sup¬ 
per  due  him,  but  the  Parson  refuses  to 
nose  his  old  car  down  that  side  road  till 
the  odor  of  fried  woodchuck,  young,  tend¬ 
er  and  sweet,  awaits  him. 

The  Swing  and  Pond.  —  The  boys 
have  a  good  time  this  Summer  with  the 
swing  and  the  pond.  They  draw  the 
tire  swing  up  into  the  tree,  then  they 
jump  on  the  tire  and  away  they  go.  Of 
course  the  little  ones  sit  in  the  tire  and 
swing  nearer  the  ground.  The  Parson 
sees  more  of  these  swings  as  he  rides 
around  the  country,  and  everywhere  the 
children  do  seem  to  enjoy  them  so  much. 
How  much  the  Parson  as  a  boy  used  to 
enjoy  the  old-fashioned  swing  that  hung 
just  in  front  of  the  side  door.  The  rope 
used  to  come  generally  from  discarded 
cord  bedsteads  and  we  would  find  it  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  nail  up  over  the  woodshed.  We 
would  examine  it  wistfully  and  then  take 
up  the  matter  with  mother,  who  in  turn 
would  carry  it  further  up  to  father.  So 
if  you  haven’t  put  up  a  swing  yet  do  so 
tonight.  You  won’t  be  using  the  Winter 
logging  chains  till  cold  weather,  and  by 
then  the  children  will  not  need  the 
swing.  Well,  the  boys  have  got  quite  a 
pond.  They  measured  it  off  yesterday 
and  it  is  about  200  ft.  long  and  80  ft. 
wide.  There  seems  to  be  perch  fry  com¬ 
ing  on  from  the  perch  we  put  in  early  in 
the  Spring.  Closson  caught  out  three 
good  perch,  and  on  a  set  line  got  a  good 
eel  the  other  night.  The  Parson  got  our 
fishing  license  the  other  day,  cost  $1.25, 
so  he  and  Closson  are  planning  some  real 
trips.  Ta  goes  a  fishing  in  the  pond 


quite  a  bit  and  now  and  then  catches  a 
roach.  We  have  got  a  table  and  a  long 
seat  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  pond,  arid 
the  boys  have  drawn  in  some  stone  where 
we  will  make  a  campfire  place.  We  made 
a  big  strong  raft  the  other  day,  and  this 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  I  think 
only  one  of  the  big  boys  has  got  fully 
soaked  with  clothes  on  so  far,  from 
sliding  off  the  thing.  George  is  substitut¬ 
ing  on  a  mail  route  and  Sister  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  over  to  Storrs  for  a  week’s 
junior  short  course. 


Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Rain  After  Drought 

The  hollyhocks  have  grown  tall  enough 
to  look  in  my  window — eager  faces  in 
ruffled  bonnets.  Slender,  gay,  hollyhock 
ladies  swaying  against  moss  green  shin¬ 
gles  outside ;  whispering,  moving  back 
and  forth  with  the  breeze,  and  watching 
me  can  my  fruit.  Summer  emptied  her 
horn  of  abundance  here  in  my  kitchen 
with  a  single  gesture.  Quarts  of  bright 
strawberries,  picked  hull-less,  the  last  we 
could  find  in  the  patch  ;  red  velvet  rasp¬ 
berries,  fragrant  with  faint  perfume  of 
roses,  improperly  tenanted  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  rosebugs ;  blackcaps,  smooth  and 
white  lined,  which  had  apparently  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  rosebug  palate.  From  the 
unsafe  limbs  of  a  very  old  tree,  dark 
crimson  sweet  cherries  guaranteed  worm¬ 
less,  and  therefore  safe  for  the  cherry 
stoner.  All  these  at  once !  I  think  the 
hollyhocks  seem  to  share  my  surprise  at 
the  simultaneous  coincidence  of  these 
fruits  here  on  my  kitchen  table.  The 
rain  after  drought  has  brought  it  about. 
For  when  we  were  all  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  game,  rain  did  come  to  the 
dying  plants.  The  strawberry  patch  came 
back  again  with  what  seemed  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  berries.  The  other  fruits 
seem  to  have  hurried  to  maturity,  as  if 
to  have  ripening  over  with  before  all  the 
water  was  again  absorbed.  Too  late  for 
hay  and  wheat,  but  early  enough  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  oats  to  benefit. 

I  am  just  as  sorry  as  I  am  glad  that 
the  strawberry  season  is  past.  The  sun¬ 
shine,  the  straw-padded  rows  in  which 
one  kneeled,  sat  or  went  on  all  fours, 
very,  seldom,  indeed,  standing  up  and 
bending  over,  the  pleasant  company  of 
the  picking  squad — what  does  one  expect 
of  a  berry  patch?  I  find  that  a  great 
many  uninformed  people  regard  the  patch 
as  a  tiresome  place  where  one  bends  at 
the .  waist  all  day  under  a  broiling  sun 
letting  the  blood  rush  into  the  top  of 
the  head  to  give  the  owner  a  bad  head¬ 
ache.  No  respite  and  not  very  much 
money — and  too  many  thistles. 

The  people  who  came  here  - expecting 
such  conditions  have  been  happily  disap¬ 
pointed.  They  have  found  the  picking 
of  strawberries  to  be  easy,  clean,  and 
best  of  all,  social.  Talking  and  picking 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  how  well 
you  get  to  know  each  other.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  one  college  student  for  another — 
it  can  be  equalled  in  the  berry  patch. 
After  you’ve  picked  berries  with  a  fellow, 
he  or  she  is  yours,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
rest  of  time.  Berry-picking  is  not  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  dress-up  job,  of  course.  And  cars 
were  driving  in  continually.  Often  when 
the  people  who  came  for  berries  were 
especially  easy  to  look  at,  some  one  in 
overalls  would  be  heard  saying,  “Here, 
John,  take  up  my  berries.  I  wouldn’t 
go  up  there  looking  like  I  do  !”  But  it 
wouldn’t  have  mattered.  A  handsome 
maiden  with  bared  throat  and  arms,  a 
6-qt.  carrier  of  beautiful  berries  in  one 
hand,  walking  into  a  cool  concrete  cellar, 
is  a  striking,  uncommon  sight,  whether 
she  be  a  college  girl  or  simple,  sweet  maid. 
The  berry  buyers  are  unanimous  on  this, 
and  some  of  them  were  quite  well  worth 
impressing.  There  was  a  time  when  no 
one  worked  in  a  berry  patch  unless  they 
had  given  up  hope  of  social  advantages. 
Now  has  the  day  dawned  when  a  girl 
works  at  strawberries  to  buy  herself  silk 
undies,  and  silk  undies,  what  do  they 
stand  for  if  not  distinct  hope? 

While  their  feckless  mothers  were  en¬ 
joying  themselves  in  the  patch,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  house  and  yard.  Elsie — 'telephone 
girl,  dishwasher — a  capable  black-haired 
Jane  just  the  age  of  our  Jane  who  sees 
to  getting  the  things  set  into  the  cup¬ 
board  with  a  serious  efficiency  remarkable 
in  a  six-year-old — who  dare  smile  at 
her?  Claude,  an  ideal  chunk  of  a  lad 
with  hair  almost  as  red  as  our  J-ane, 
wiped  dishes  beside  our  redhead.  Don’t 
think  there  was  pressing  need  of  two 
dishwipers.  The  more  help,  the  quicker 
out  of  doors,  you  see.  Out  of  doors  un¬ 
til  eleven  o’clock  when  the  fire  was  built 
and  the  potatoes  started,  with  a  window 
opened  by  the  telephone  that  let  the 
sound  of  the  rings  reach  Elsie’s  ear.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  respectfully 
and  thankfully  the  morning  that  the  four 
of  them  hulled  25  quarts  of  over-ripe  ber¬ 
ries  for  canning,  and  did  their  work  so 
well  that  I  was  able  to  can  the  berries 
in  the  noon  hour. 

Little  Mark  rather  scorned  the  other 
children’s  company.  He  had  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  on  hand  consisting  of  waiting  in  the 
truck  for  Daddy  to  make  a  delivery. 
Sometimes  Daddy  had  gone  out  three 
times  in  the  forenoon  and  not  without 
(Continued  on  Page  1043) 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Those  Purple  Frocks. — For  several 
months  we  have  .been  seeing  purple 
sparingly  offered  in  women’s  clothes,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  purple 
suddenly  appeared  as  the  leading  color.  It 
really  seemed  as  though  purple  gowns 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  everywhere. 
Many  were  of  a  vivid  royal  purple,  but 
there  are  many  shades  in  softer  tones  that 
are  quite  becoming.  They  are  seen  in 
chiffon,  the  various  crepes,  and  other  soft 
silks.  The  full  fluttering  skirts  appear 
in  all  the  new  dresses,  and  the  newest 
models  have  fullness  in  the  back.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  after  the  popular 
front  flare.  We  are  told  that  women’s 
Pall  coats  will  show  waistlines ;  the 
flare  will  return,  and  the  coats  will  be 
shorter.  The  trend  of  coats  for  the  Fall 
will  be  towards  bright  colors  and  strik¬ 
ing  designs  in  the  cloth.  During  July 
chiffon  and  georgette  coats  were  noted 
everywhere ;  these  were,  as  coats,  quite 
useless,  being  thin  and  traesparent,  but 
they  are  very  pretty  over  a  dress  of 
gay  flowered  chiffon.  A  good  many  of 
these  coats  are  bordered  with  a  broad 
double  quilling  of  silk  or  ribbon.  Of 
course  a  thin  transparent  coat  seems  en¬ 
tirely  useless,  and  yet  it  is  a  protection, 
to  a  light  silk  dress,  preventing  soil  from 
railway  or  city  travel,  so  we  may  consider 
it  a  modern  and  dressy  equivalent  for  an 
old-fashioned  “duster.” 

A  Panel.  Dress. — In  the  picture,  the 
figure  on  the  left  shows  a  dress  with  a 
panel  in  back  and  front  and  a  rather 


flaring  underarm  form,  a  style  that  has 
been  very  popular  all  season,  but  this 
was  given  a  touch  of  novelty  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  panel  at  the  waist  form¬ 
ing  a  triangular  flap  at  both  back  and 
front;  these  flaps  were  tied  with  ribbon 
so  as  to  draw  in  the  dress  at  the  waist. 
There  was  no  belt,  and  this  tying  caused 
the  panels  to  fit.  This  dress  was  of  sand- 
colored  silk,  but  it  would  also  be  a  pretty 
model  for  voile,  which  is  now  among  the 
•most  popular  cottons.  Just  above  the  tie 
at  each  side,  which  was  a  rather  full 
bow  of  ribbon,  there  was  a  little  embroid¬ 
ery — a  bunch  of  flowers  in  terra-cotta 
and  peacock  blue,  with  dark  green  leaves 
worked  in  wool.  The  long  close  sleeves 
had  a  cuff  of  the  wool  embroidery,  and 
there  was  a  collar  of  the  same,  with  a 
ribbon  tie.  The  dress  was  a  slip-on,  the 
front  closing  being  under  the  tie.  These 
long  close  sleeves  are  always  the  better 
for  a  small  opening,  closed  with  a  snap 
fastener,  and  the  triangular  flaps  at  the 
waistline  are  also  untied  to  aid  in  slip¬ 
ping  it  off.  It  is  always  wise  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  fastenings  of  such  a  dress 
before  finishing  it,  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  comfortable  to  get  on  and  off.  Some 
of  the  slip-ons  seem  calculated  for  a  very 
slight  wearer  only,  and  a  woman  of  full 
figure  has  to  wrestle  with  it  in  a  destruc¬ 
tive  manner,  especially  in  removing  it. 
Often  a  very  slight  alteration  remedies 
this,  but  naturally  long  sleeves  add  to 
the  difficulty.  The  dress  figured  would  be 
extremely  pretty  in  voile,  with  the  wool 
embroidery  ;  there  is  little  making  to  it, 
and  the  materials  would  cost  under  five 
dollars. 

Figured  Voile. — The  child’s  dress  next 
is  a  fine  figured  voile,  ecru  with  a  little 
brown  and  blue  sprig.  It  was  a  perfectly 
plain  pattern  with  kimono  sleeve,  but  was 
trimmed  with  bands  of  cream  organdie, 
set  in  with  brown  fagoting.  There  was 
one  band  just  below  the  arms,  another  in 
the  skirt,  and  also  bands  in  the  short 
kimono  sleeves.  The  effect  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  and  we  thought  the  idea  a 
very  practical  one.  Little  girls  have  a 
great  habit  of  shooting  up  in  a  single 
season,  and  bands  of  this  sort,  set  in  an 
outgrown  frock  would  lengthen  it  with¬ 
out  giving  a  made-over  look.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  idea  for  plain  and  figured 


challie.  There  was  a  little  round  collar 
of  eeru  Irish  crochet,  and  a  little  edge 
of  the  same  lace  finishing  the  sleeves. 
The  girdle  was  brown  velvet.  Where 
any  sort  of  ecru  lace  is  desired  it  is  very 
easy  to  get  the  right  shade  by  dipping  in 
tea  or  coffee.  Tea  gives  more  of  a  sand 
color,  with  a  slightly  grayish  tone,  while 
coffee  will  give  a  variety  from  cream  to 
deep  ecru,  or  brown,  according  to  strength 
or  repeated  dipping.  When  one  makes 
collar  and  cuffs  by  whipping  together  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  lace,  one  gets  a  very  good 
effect  by  dipping  after  the  lace  is  joined, 
so  it  is  all  the  same  tint.  Filet  and  baby 
Irish  combine  very  prettily  in  this  way. 

The  Popular  Dotted  Swiss.  —  The 
central  figure  shows  a  dotted  swiss,  white 
with  a  brown  dot,  having  a  circular  yoke 
closing  on  the  shoulders  with  white  loops 
and  brown  crochet  buttons.  The  dress 
was  gathered  into  the  yoke  at  back  and 
front,  with  a  line  of  embroidery  stitches 
in  brown  across  the  gathers.  The  arm¬ 
hole  of  the  dress  was  joined  to  the  yoke, 
and  there  was  no  sleeve,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  pleated  epaulette  fastened 
into  the  curve  of  the  yoke  over  the  shoul¬ 
der.  This  epaulette  was  made  of  white 
swiss  edged  with  a  deep  band  of  the 
dotted  material,  and  it  gave  the  effect  of 
a  short  sleeve ;  it  was  only  as  the  arm 
was  lifted  that  one  noticed  it  was  an 
epaulette  only.  The  effect  was  pretty, 
and  quite  new.  The  girdle  was  merely 
a  narrow  band  of  brown  ribbon  velvet. 

For  the  Little  Girl,  —  The  small 


child  shows  a  new  idea  in  white  voile. 
It  was  a  plain  straight  little  dress  with  a 
panel  of  fine  tucks  in  both  back  and 
front.  Around  the  bottom  was  a  band  of 
wlhite  handkerchief  'linen,  embroidered 
across  front  and  back  with  bright  col¬ 
ored  flowers,  like  peasant  embroidery,  in 
heavy  cotton.  The  shoulders  had  epaul¬ 
ette  bands  of  the  same  embroidery,  and 
there  were  no  sleeves,  only  little  frills  of 
the  voile.  This  was  a  sweet  little  frock, 
and  a  good  white  voile  always  launders 
well  to  the  last  thread.  If  fast  colors  are 
selected,  the  embroidery  washes  perfect¬ 
ly.  We  have  had  experience  with  white 
voile  peasant  blouses,  embroidered  in  col¬ 
ors,  and  if  of  good  quality  the  color  never 
changes.  This  same  idea  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  frock  of  colored  linen  trimmed 
with  cretonne,  and  it  would  also  be  very 
attractive  for  flannel  with  wool  embroid¬ 
ery. 

Sand-colored  Silk. — We  call  the  dress 
at  the  right  sand-color,  because  that  con¬ 
veys  the  idea,  but  it  was  the  soft  sand¬ 
like  tan  shade  that  is  known  as  Airedale. 
It  is  popular  in  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  and 
also  in  silk  stockings.  This  dress  was 
rather  the  peasant  style,  gathered  into 
a  yoke,  with  raglan  sleeves.  The  pointed 
yoke,  curving  over  the  shoulders,  was 
edged  all  around  with  a  flat  shirring 
which  also  bordered  the  cuffs.  There 
was  a  long  pointed  pocket  of  the  dark 
material  at  each  side  of  the  front  also 
bordered  with  the  shirring.  The  narrow 
girdle  was  tied  in  front,  with  long  ends, 
and  at  each  side,  just  beyond  the  pockets, 
was  a  strap  of  the  dark  material,  caught 
into  the  hem  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  did 
not  fly  loose.  This  was  an  extremely 
pretty  model,  with  some  novel  features 
in  the  trimming,  and  it  had  not  the  ex¬ 
treme  scantiness  seen  in  so  many  of  the 
present  season’s  models.  This  would  be 
a  very  pretty  model  in  two  shades  of 
voile,  such  as  sand  and  brown,  or  two 
shades  of  purple.  The  large  stores 
usually  have  a  nice  quality  of  voile  in 
solid  colors  for  50  cents  a  yard,  and  if 
faded  by  washing  it  is  quite  easy  to  re¬ 
store  the  color  with  one  of  those  tinting 
colors  that  are  more  easily  used  than  dye. 

_  Notes  and  Novelties. — The  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  cotton  trade  is  reflected  by  the 
many  bargain  sales  in  cotton  dress  goods, 


and  also  dress  linens,  which  have  been 
seen  as  low  as  25  cents  a  yard.  Of  course 
foreign  fabrics  are  purchased  at  favor¬ 
able  rates  of  exchange,  which  lowers  the 
price  here. 

The  two-piece  sports  suits  are  much 
worn  although  they  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
placed  one-piece  dresses.  We  see  many 
such  dresses  of  pongee,  which  is  always 
cool,  and  if  of  good  quality  washes  well. 
Silk  broadcloth  is  another  of  the  very 
serviceable  silks  that  may  be  washed ; 
there  are  especially  good  qualities  in  the 
popular  (lark  blues. 

We  see  some  of  the  very  popular  dress¬ 
es  of  royal  purple  crepe  de  chine  trim¬ 
med  with  primrose  yellow — quite  a  strik¬ 
ing  combination. 

Broad-brimmed  hats  are  making  their 
way,  and  we  expect  hats  of  the  picture 
type  will  be  a  prominent  feature  a  little 
later.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  worn 
by  women  with  bobbed  hair,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of 
switches  and  transformations  in  the  hair¬ 
dresser’s  shops. 

One  of  the  materials  in  favor  for  dress 
slips  is  sports  satin,  which  is  quite  heavy, 
so  that  it  is  not  so  transparent.  This 
costs  usually  from  about  $1.75  to  $2  a 
yard.  It  is  very  lustrous,  and  washes 
well.  Radium  silk  and  crepe  de  chine 
make  the  lighter  slips.  In  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  lingette  and  mercerized  cotton  are 
desirable. 

A  Tenant’s  Wife  on  “Vacant 
Farms” 

I  should  like  to  give  my  idea  about  va¬ 
cant  farms.  Years  ago  we  worked  a 
farm  on  half ;  it  was  an  equipped  dairy 
farm.  We  got  along  very  nicely ;  the 
owner  was  a  man  who  understood  farm¬ 
ing,  knew  its  difficulties,  and  had  money 
to  finance  the  farm.  Then  we  have 
worked  a  farm  we  had  bought ;  it  was  in 
a  dairy  section,  and  we  had  a  fine  herd 
of  cattle,  but  we  could  raise  no  grain, 
so  had  to  buy  all  our  grain  for  cows 
and  horses.  For  a  long  time  we  raised 
small  fruit  and  got  along  nicely ;  then 
after  the  war  the  factories  got  stuck  on 
the  canned  goods  into  which  they  had 
put  high-priced  sugar,  and  we  were  forced 
to  sell  locally,  and  of  course,  the  supply 
was  greater  than  the  demand.  We  car¬ 
ried  fruit  85  miles,  but  got  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  then,  so  we  let  the  farm  go  back  to 
the  former  owner  ;  no  disgrace,  but  loss 
to  ourselves,  no  loss  to  owner.  Since 
then  we  have  been  working  on  half.  The 
first  farm  was  a  fairly  good  one,  good  as 
any  in  this  section.  Buildings  were  poor 
but  owner  agreed  to  fix  them  up ;  10 
acres  of  wheat  90  bu.  was  the  first  thing. 
Former  tenant  had  a  grudge  against  own¬ 
er,  had  plowed,  harrowed  once,  sowed 
half  enough  seed,  no  fertilizer.  Owner 
was  not  to  blame,  but  he  did  not  fix 
buildings.  Husband  bought  shingles  and 
applied  on  the  barn  himself,  so  he  could 
keep  his  stock  dry.  Ilay  rotted  in  the 
mow.  In  the  Summer  my  house  was 
flooded  when  it  rained,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  creosote  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  rain 
in  'Summer.  Owner  was  a  good  man  to 
work  for.  We  would  have  stayed  there, 
but  on  top  of  all  this  the  farm  was  in 
a  consolidated  school  district,  and  the 
children  had  three  miles  to  go  to  school. 

Our  next  venture  was  another  prob¬ 
lem  ;  good  buildings,  furnace,  bathroom, 
inside  toilet,  waterworks,  but  nothing  in 
repair.  Well,  the  house  was  extra  good 
anyway ;  barns  were  good  but  needed 
floors  in  stables.  There  were  no  fences. 
We  had  not  been  there  one  month  before 
we  found  we  were  expected  to  pay  all 
bills  and  turn  in  half  of  everything  we 
sold.  Of  course  that  did  not  work.  Well 
of  course  we  changed  again.  This  time 
a  farmer  who  himself  had  worked  on  half, 
is  still  occupied  farming,  has  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  so  we  thought  as  he  had  been  through 
the  mill  he  would  understand.  Alas  for 
faith  in  any  human  being!  He  is  as  bad 
as  any.  With  a  pipe  of  running  spring 
water  5  ft.  from  the  cellar  wall  we  have 
to  carry  water  across  the  road  from  the 
barn ;  no  steps  to  porch,  phosphate  bags 
on  the  wall  for  plaster,  paper  all  off.  He 
also  agreed  to  fix  the  barn  for  dairying. 
We  have  four  cows,  no  way  of  disposing 
of  milk.  We  must  make  butter,  as  we 
cannot  get  calves. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  something  else” 

I  hear  some  say.  Well,  we  have  all  new 
tools,  good  young  horses,  and  no  cow 
over  five  years.  Next,  we  are  poor,  with 
a  family  of  10  children,  and  whatever  our 
luck  we  always  have  enough  for  them  to 
eat  on  a  farm.  Another  thing,  we  can 
dress  them  on  less ;  in  fact  if  daddy 
worked  in  town  the  children  would  be 
half  starved  and  ragged. 

Now  I  have  given  some  reasons  for  va¬ 
cant  farms.  Let  me  give  a  remedy  to 
good  honest  farm  owners  who  have  a  good 
vacant  farm  with  liveable  buildings  for 
both  stock  and  humans.  Let  him  give  to 
some  good  farmer  the  use  of  such  a  farm 
for  a  term  of  from  two  to  three  years, 
longer  if  satisfied  for  the  up-keep  and 
taxes  on  said  farm.  He  would  save  his 
upkeep  and  taxes  anyway,  and  chances 
are  he  would  have  a  good  man  who  would 
pay  him  good  rent  or  work  on  half  after 
a  few  years.  Let  owner  leave  it  as  it  is, 
and  chances  are  it  will  stay  vacant  for¬ 
mally  years,  and  he  would  also  be  help¬ 
ing  a  poor  man  onto  his  feet.  MRS.  J.  K. 
New  York. 
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Bell-ans 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25<t  AND  75<t  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


w, 


AND 

SAVE 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

HOLE  SALE 

PRICES 


•  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
'/  water  systems,  gasoline 

/  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
1  hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  Si 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

“WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT" 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 


254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Cuticura 

Loveliness 
A  Clear  t 
Healthy  Skin 

Insured  by  Every-day 
'  Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NFW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Let  Your  Animals  Answer 


It  is  probably  getting  coarse  and  tough 
— barely  fit  to  keep  your  animals  going. 
If  your  cows,  steers  and  hogs  could  talk 
they  would  say  “give  us  grain.” 

Yes,  they  want  the  best  of  all  grain  —  corn. 
They  want  and  they  need  the  best  part  of  com 
to  make  meat  and  milk.  That's  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  dairymen  who  are 
this  year  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  your  cows 
are  going  through  the  Summer  in  fine  shape.  They 
will  make  money  for  you  next  Winter. 

If  you  have  not  fed  a  Corn  Gluten  Feed  mix¬ 
ture  with  your  pasture  you  should  start  now  or 
you  will  have  some  good  cows  go  dry  several 
months  too  soon. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  a  rich  feed  at  a  low  price.  It  is 
the  best  protein  you  can  buy  and  the  cheapest  because  it 
is  86%  digestible  and  the  most  easily  convertible  by  the 
animal. 

Get  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer  for  your  home 
mixed  ration.  If  you  are  buying  a  ready  mixed  feed  be 
sure  that  it  contains  a  liberal  proportion  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  2  and  tell  us  your  feeding  prob¬ 
lems.  We  will  help  you  solve  them. 

* 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
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The  “Renfrew”  gets  practically  all  the  butter  fat  by  closest 
skimming  and  increases  your  profits  by  its  interchangeable  capacity. 

The  same  machine  does  the  work  for  a  larger  dairy  herd. 

It  saves  work  by  having  all  working  parts  enclosed  in  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof  housing  —  high  crank,  low  supply 
tank,  all  gears  enclosed,  easy  to  operate.  The  Renfrew  has 
proven  best  by  test  in  every  state. 

Write  for  Interesting  Folder — “  The  Last  Drop  of  Cream." 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Distributors,  Utica,  New  York 


Mere  Milk 

when  prices  are  / 

highest/ 

“Experiments  show  that  returns  from  grain  feeding  do 
not  all  come  at  the  time  grain  is  fed.  Cows  receiving 
grain  in  summer  will  milk  better  the  following  winter.  ” 

This  statement,  from  a  recent  University  of  Minnesota  bulletin, 
bears  out  the  experience  of  successful  dairy  operators  every¬ 
where.  Feed  Larro  through  the  summer  with  pasture.  It  will 
pay  you  a  profit  now;  but,  more  important,  it  will  increase 
milk  production  next  fall  and  winter  when  prices  are  highest 
— an  added  profit  with  no  added  investment. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Hygroma  or  “Big  Knee” 

My  Holstein  co<w  six  years  old  has  big 
knee.  Have  applied  iodine  quite  regularly 
daily.  The  other  knee  is  normal.  Two 
years  ago  there  came  bunches  or  lumps 
on  inside  of  right  leg  above  hock.  I  put 
on  iodine,  after  several  months  it  gradual¬ 
ly  pased  away  but  a  bunch  came  on  the 
outside  of  hock.  I  have  reduced  it  some¬ 
what  but  it  does  not  go  away.  What  can 
be  done  to  remove  the  'bunches?  F.  o. 

If  you  mean  that  the  enlargement  is 
on  the  knee  of  a  fore  leg  and  it  is  soft, 
evidently  containing  a  fluid,  it  is  a  hy¬ 
groma,  or  cyst  or  sac  containing  serum, 
and  poissibly  clots  of  blood  or  fibrin.  That 
is  the  condition  'popularly  called  ‘‘big 
knee”  by  owners  and  it  is  caused  by 
bruising  upon  the  istall  floor,  manger  or 
stanchion  curb. 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  that  w  hen 
a  cow  starts  to  rise  she  puts  all  of  her 
weight  upon  her  knees,  hence  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  bruising,  when  bedding  is  in¬ 
sufficient  or  the  stanchion  holds  the  cow 
too  close  to  the  curb  or  manger. 

If  hygroma  is  present  and  the  liquid 
very  apparent  the  best  treatment  would 
be  to  have  a  veterinarian  clip  off  the 
hair,  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  skin,  re¬ 
strain  the  cow  to  prevent  struggling,  and 
then  open  the  sac  at  its  lowest  part, 
liberate  the  liquid,  break  down  partitions 
or  adhesions  with  a  cleansed  finger,  re¬ 
move  clots  and  then  inject  soune  tincture 
of  iodine. 

After  treatment  sonsists  in  packing  the 
cavity  loosely  with  a  rope  of  teased 
oakum  or  a  istrip  of  sterilized  gauze, 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil. 
This  has  to  be  replaced  daily  and  a  tag 
of  it  allowed  to  hang  from  the  wound  and 
serve  as  a  drain.  The  cow  should  be 
kept  in  a  pen  or  box  stall  while  under 
treatment. 

When  a  veterinarian  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  the  usual  farm  treatment  is  to 
run  a  tape  seton  down  through  the  sac, 
smear  it  with  turpentine,  tincture  of 
iodine  or  a  blistering  salve  and  pull  it 
up  and  down  a  few  times,  now  and  then 
daily,  to  cause  iserum  to  flow  out.  The 
tape  is  replaced  by  a  new  one,  tied  ito 
the  old  one,  pulled  into  place  and  then 
left  there  after  cutting  off  the  old  tape. 
A  bit  of  leather  is  then  tied'  on  each  end 
of  the  tape. 

When  a  hygroma  is  starting  it  may 
subside  if  the  cow  is  moved  into  a  box 
stall  or  pen  and  the  knee  is  then  bathed 
frequently  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  cold  water  and  vinegar,  tincture 
of  iodine  to  be  applied  later,  if  it  is  seen 
to  be  needed. 

If  the  knee  is  not  involved  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  on  the  hook  joint  of  the  hind  leg, 
better  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied  by 
a  veterinarian,  as  tuberculosis  often 
causes  just  such  mysterious  swellings  and 
lamenesses  of  joints  in  cows.  At  this 
Season  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  in- 
tradermic  test  applied  than  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  test,  which  requires  the  taking 
of  preliminary  and  subsequent  tempera¬ 
tures  with  a  clinical  thermometer.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  incurable  and  contagious,  so 
that  an  affected  cow  has  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  State  iaw. 

a.  s.  A. 

Later  Lambs 

J.  S.  Wilcox  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  more  profitable  for  him  to 
have  bis  ewes  lamb  after  turned  out  on 
grass.  He  says  that  his  ewes  shear  about 
1  %  lbs.  more  of  wool,  by  delaying  the 
breeding  until  January,  and  they  yield  a 
better  milk  flow  for  their  young.  Less 
attention  is  required  when  on  grass  than 
earlier  in  the  season.  Mr.  Wilcox  has 
used  the  past  Winter  oat  straw  and  the 
thrashed  oats  from  the  straw  as  feed.  He 
has  given  nearly  a  quart  of  oats  daily. 
The  sheep  were  in  pasture  until  late  in 
December.  The  ’bunch  consists  of  38  won¬ 
derfully  fine  ewes,  they  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  were  shearing  about  9  lbs. 
each.  His  flock  contains  Dorset  blood, 
and  are  prolific,  and  good  milkers.  Mr. 
Wilcox  will  market  his  lambs  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  finds 
that  at  this  time  price  compares  favorably 
with  any  season,  and  the  lambs  may  be 
brought  to  maturity  more  cheaply.  J. 


Get  More  Money 


for  Cleaner  Milk 

You  can't  expect  the  creamery  or  con- 
densary  to  pay  you  the  top-notch  price  for 
your  milk  when  it  contains  dirt  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  And  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  clean, 
make  this  simple  test. 

Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  same  milk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other  way  ’round  by  using  the  Purity 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  we 
say  is  true.  The 
“urity  Strainer 
the  only  one 
gets  ALL 
dirt.  That's 
our  guarantee 
or  we’ll  refund 
your  money. 


made  in  any  size  Used  and  endorsed  by 

from  h}/2  in.  to  World’s  largest  dairies 

7  in.  diam.,  for  and  condensaries,  in- 

all  makes  of  eluding  Borden’s,  Car- 

strainers  or  filt-  nation,  Mohawk,  Shef- 

ers.  Send  for  a  field  Farms,  etc.  And 

trial  order,  they  use  it  because  it 

pays.  Put  your  milk  in 
the  top-notch  price  class.  Make  it  clean 
with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  two  sizes  ■ —  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer 
or  write  us  for  circular  and  prices.  Send 
todayl 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


Plan. 

30  DAYS 

If  it  is  not  the 

mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and  every 
cent  receive 
promptly 

Write  now  lor  free  catalog 

Lowpricea  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 
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The 

Original 
Fly  Repellent  J 

Protect  your  cows  | 
.and  horses  from  flies  a 
and  other  insects  and  j 
they  will  repay  you" 
well.  Stop  that  worry- 1 
ing,  stamping,  switch¬ 
ing,  that  cuts  down  j 
vitality,  uses  up  en-, 
ergy,  makes  them  lose  | 
flesh  and  do  less  work. . 
SHOO-FLY  means  a  I 

"third  more  milk. 

SHOO-FLY  aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores,  pre- . 
vents  infection  and  keeps  poultry-houses  clear  | 
1  of  mites  and  lice.  i 

Used  by  dairymen  for  40  years.  If  your  dealer  1 
i  cannot  supply  you,  send  $1.50 and  get  1-2  gal." 
SHOO-FLY — enough  to  protect  5  cows  for  a  S 
month — and  a  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  (reg.  $2 i 
value) .  Money  back  guarantee.  Address  Dept.  F  | 

!  SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CC.,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Penna.  I 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  July  11. 

Market  slow ;  common  and  medium 
grades  beef  steers  and  heifers  pi’edom- 
inating.  Beef  steers  both  dry  feds  and 
grassers  showing  weaker  tendency  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  25  to  50c  lower ; 
grassers  grading  medium  and  below  show¬ 
ing  most  decline ;  top  dry  feds,  .$11.50 ; 
top  grassers,  $10.75  ;  average  weight,  1,- 
375  ;  bulk,  $6.50  to  $8.  Bulls  slow  about 
steady ;  she  stock  weak  to  25e  lower ; 
canners  and  cutters,  steady ;  calves,  slow 
about  steady ;  top,  $13. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  11, 
1025  :  Cattle,  111  cars :  43  St.  Louis,  24 
Virginia,  14  St.  Paul,  10  Kansas  City,  4 
Chicago,  4  West  Virginia,  2  Oklahoma 
City,  2  Pittsburgh,  1  Buffalo,  1  Tennes¬ 
see,  1  New  Jersey,  1  Kentucky,  1  Ohio, 
1  Maryland,  1  Indiana  and  1  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  containing  3,080  head  ;  450  head 
trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  3,530  head,  220 
calves,  101  hogs. 

GRASS  FED  CATTLE 

Steers. — 'Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11; 
fair  to  good,  $9  to  $10 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$7.50  to  $9 ;  common  to  good,  $5.50  to 
$7.50. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25  ; 
fair  to  good,  $5.25  to  $6.50 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $4.75  to  $5.25  ;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $4.75. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $9.25  to 
$10;  good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $9.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $6.50  to  $8.25 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.75  to  $5.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75 ;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.75  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $12,25  to 
$13.25 ;  medium,  $11.50  to  $12.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $4.50  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$14.75  to  $15.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $15 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.75 ;  rough  stock, 
$10.50  to  $12.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra,  43  to  43%c ; 
firsts,  41%  to  42%c;  seconds,  39%  to 
40%  c. 

Cheese. — ‘Fresh,  extra,  24%  to  25c; 
firsts,  23  to  24c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
49  to  49%c;  mixed  colors,  47  to  48c; 
white,  44  to  46c;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  18  to  23c ;  peaches,  6- 
bkt.  carrier,  $3  to  $4;  strawberries,  near¬ 
by,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — 'Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24 ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt.,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  27c;  broil¬ 
ers,  29  to  30c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c ; 

Dressed  Poultry.— -Fowls,  25  to  34c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Beans  ,bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cucumbers,  bu., 
50c  to  $3.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.,  25  to  75c; 
peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $4;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  squash,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 


Bees  Rest  Outside  of  Hive 

I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  I  caught  early 
in  the  Spring.  They  work  steadily  all 
day,  but  at  night  they  all  hang  to  the 
outside  of  the  hive.  They  are  thick  all 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive.  Is  there 
something  wrong  that  I  could  put  right? 
They  have  been  acting  this  way  the  last 
two  months.  If  I  have  an  empty  hive 
along  side  of  the  other  one,  if  they  swarm 
will  they  go  into  it?  B.  C. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

When  it  is  warm  the  bees  are  apt  to 
lie  out  on  the  side  of  the  hive  (provided 
it  is  a  good  strong  colony),  they  seem  to 
act  very  much  like  us  humans  after  we 
have  done  a  good  day’s  work ;  we  like  to 
sit  out  on  the  porch  and  rest  and  get  the 
good  fresh  air.  Be  sure  that  these  bees 
have  plenty  of  room  to  store  their  honey, 
and  they  will  not  be  apt  to  swarm  again 
this  season.  They  might  and  might  not 
go  into  the  hive  set  next  to  them.  The 
chances  are  against  it.  They  would  be 
more  liable  to  occupy  this  hive  if  it  was 
several  rods  away,  I  have  been  working 
among  the  bees  since  1885,  and  can  tell 
you  that  you  never  know  for  sure  just 
what  a  swarm  wilj.  do.  G.  w.  B. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
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on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  13,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilaekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.60% 

No.  3  white  oats . 56% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1-29% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $31.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  33.90 

Standard  middlings  .  34.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  47.40 

White  hominy .  41.90 

Flour  middlings  .  40.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  45.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  51.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.40 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  29. — 'Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Date  announced 
later. 

Aug.  4-7. — Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  gtorrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  7-9. — -Jtockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Kvr/Vfnisp  -N  Y 

'Sept.  22-26.— -‘Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Wool  Market 

Boston  reports  fairly  active  business 
in  good  wools.  Values  firm  in  all  lines. 
Recent  quotations  follow:  Fine  strictly 
combing,  56  to  57c ;  fine  clothing,  46  to 
47c;  half  blood,  strictly  combing,  54  to 
55c ;  three-eighth  blood,  strictly  combing, 
52  to  53c ;  quarter  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  52  to  53c ;  low  quarter  blood,  46  to 
47c. 


Rain  After  Drought 

(Continued  from  Page  1040) 

Mark — depend  on  it.  He  wouldn't  come 
off  that  seat  for  dinner,  even  ;  we  handed 
it  to  the  funny  little  enthusiast.  Since 
one  day  when  the  switch  key  was  missing 
he  has  always  warned  us,  “Don’t  touch 
— make  truck  die.”  In  fact  that  switch 
key  is  the  apple  of  his  eye — let  no  one 
meddle  with  it.  The  sad  part  of  the  story 
is  that  when  Mark  was  well  up  the  road 
the  sandman  came  along,  and  Mark 
missed  all  the  scenery.  The  custom  was 
to  leave  Mark  right  there  until  he  woke 
up.  Finding  himself  home  again  in’  the 
garage  was  a  great  bitterness,  and  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  Mark’s  white  hair  and  black 
eyes  haven’t  been  given  him  for  nothing. 
We  chose  ‘to  let  Mark  fight  out  his  dis¬ 
appointments  without  interference.  Let¬ 
ting  a  child  come  up  whack  against  re¬ 
ality,  is  better  than  using  the  hand,  I 
find.  Using  the  hand,  in  such  cases  as 
this,  is  apt  to  displace  the  object  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  pin  it  on  the  spanker. 

I  mustn’t  forget  to  strut  out  the  report 
of  the  last  regents’  exams.  This  district 
is  proud  of  it  and  the  teacher  who  made 
such  a  report  possible.  Every  pupil  but 
one  came  -through  with  over  90  in  geogra¬ 
phy — the  sixth  grade  class.  There,  I’ve 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The  law  has 
been  changed  allowing  sixth  grade  pupils 
to  take  regents’  exams  in  geography  and 
though  this  class  had  been  drilled  with 
the  idea  of  trying  regents  the  authori¬ 
ties  refused  (to  let  them  try.  Did  our 
schoolmistress  givq  up  and  go  home? 
No,  with  a  light  in  her  eye  descended 
from  generations  of  Quaker  ancestors,  she 
went  to  superintendent  and  demonstrated 
that  these  children  were  qualified  to  write 
seventh  grade  on  their  exam  papers.  They 
had  been  given  seventh  grade  work.  We 
regard  it  as  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
that  the  superintendent  yielded — such  is 
the  stability  of  the  law.  He  did  yield, 
and  from  99  per  cent  on  down,  the  list 
has  made  a  lot  of  pleased  mothers  and 
fathers.  It  has  been  necessary  to  put  an 
item  in  the  paper  saying  that  Miss  B 
is  engaged  for  the  next  year  at  the  same 
school. 

This  life  on  a  farm.  There’s  nothing 
like  it.  Little  Jane  is  raising  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  by  the  player  piano.  “This  is 
Station  KDKA,”  she  cries.  “The  next 
number  will  be  “The  Story  of  Peter  Rab¬ 
bit.’  ”  And  so  on.  mrs.  f.  h.  Unger. 


Small  Boy  :  “Dad,  how  do  they  catch 
lunatics?”  Father:  “With  face  powder, 
beautiful  dresses,  and  pretty  smiles,  my 
son.” — Tit-Bits. 
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GUERNSEYS 
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PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phi  la. 


FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  RAJAH 

Dropped  August  14,  1923 
Sire:  Regent  of  Roughwood  67926 

Rajah  is  the  grandson  of  Afterglow  of  Roughwood, 
the  leading  cow  in  Class  E. 

Dam:  Holly  of  Longwood  100569 

10001  lbs.  milk,  520.25  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  G.  Holly  is 
sired  by  Double  N,  who  also  sired  Winnie  of 
Roughwood,  fourth  cow  in  Class  C. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44,  State  Street  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  .State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
higli  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,wj,  aAWT  farms.  22  S.  IM  St..  Phils.,  Ps 


GUERNSEYBULLCALVES 

o?.a.  PRICED  to  sell  now 

Blood  lines— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Frank  Rose  and  Langwater 
Cavalier.  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  few  females 
for  foundation  herds.  Write  today  for  description 
and  prices.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS _ Pipersville,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  1{.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  HONO  FARMS  Troy,  I*n. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrsliires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

For  Sale-Hrade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

4  ft  ft  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

9  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  V  V  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

MillfinffShnrthnrn?  Formerly  kllow"  as  Bates  Dur- 
lYIlIKIIlgonurinurnS  ham  <jaCtie.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waijbiiigrtoiiville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-20  Reg.  Holstein  Gows  MuVtVeTow^li 

young  cows.  Thos.  A.  Johnson  So.  Plymouth,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  LAMBS 

Sired  by  some  of  America’s  famous  rams.  Also 
grades  of  quality.  ZOAR  HILL  FARM,  R.  1,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Twelve  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes 

a  few  February  and  March  ewe  lambs  and  one  3-yr.- 
old  ram.  All  pure  blood  but  not  registered. 
WENGA  FARM  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-15  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Some  with  lambs.  Pure  bred  stock  (not  registered.) 

H.  L.  FULLER  ESTATE,  tar«  K.  1VM.  PKISKKUT, 
Supt,  Upper  King  Si.,  Portehexter,  N.Y,  Phone,  Portchester  AMR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  96  j  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.60 ;  also 
46  Pure  Bred  Chesters,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows,  $7.60  each.  Express  charges  should  not  be 
over  60c  each  on  lots  of  4  or  more,  if  charges  are  more, 
1  will  refund  extra  charges.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
and  shipping  crates  furnished  FREE. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Maas. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  REG.  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

In  good  growing  condition— not  fat.  2  boars  from  March 
27,  1925;  wt.,  85  lbs.  at  14  wks.  old  ;  some  good  sows  out  ol' 
the  same  litter.  S.  S.  H0CHSTETLER.  Meyerxdale,  Pi,  R.  2  Boa  110 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  Side  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  U.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Poiand-Chinas  of  First  Quality 

Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 

SHIRLEY  &  D0N0H00  Edoewood  5  Hillsboro,  Ohio 


Poland-Chinat  eiow  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 

bred  sows-  trios'  ''°ars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHOUT  Cheswold,  Delaware 


F0RSALE-P/G5 


Chester  Whlloa,  Durocs 
and  Berkshire  Pigs,  $6.60 

each  when  six  weeks,  $6.60 

when  eight  weeks  old.  HOUSE  Kilos..  Onshore,  Pa. 


P I  GS-Chester  White— Berkshire— Duroc^B^ 

old,  $6;  8  wks,,  $ 7.  High  grade  and  pure  breil  pigs,  (I 
to  8  wks.  old.  S7.50.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM.  Wyalusino,  Pa. 


I  lllPOGQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  ^  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  salo. 
F.  M.  JPattington  Si  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  H.Y. 


peglstcred  ©.  I.  O.  and  Chester  White 


•A  Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Weyvllle,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


RUSSIAN 

WOLFHOUND 

Pedigreed  Puppies  <tCA 
each  and  up.  State  sr**" 
your  wants  and  price  you 
can  pay  when  writing. 

IIARRY  SMITH 

584  B8rd  St.,  Writ  New  York,  N.  i. 


O  O  ft  C  rii>o  Selection  A  waiting  Adaption  at  Blde- 
rf  ^  A-Wee  Homo,  410  E.  38th  St..  New  York. 

Branches— Addyman’s  Kennels,  Ardsley  on  Put¬ 
nam  and  Wantagh,  L.  I.  Won’t  you  take  me  home 
I  will  make  a  true  pal.  Collar,  leash,  muzzle  $!  75- 
crating,  S3.  Express,  C,  O.  1).  And  a  donation  is 
appreciated.  The  home  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


REGISTERED  MALE  COLLIE 

Born  Feb,  15,  1925.  Sable  and  white;  perfect  mark¬ 
ings;  sire,  Alstead  Penning,  who  has  14  champions 
in  pedigree,  besides  being  a  winner  himself.  Dam 
Actor’s  Fanny  A.  K.  C.  290324,  who  always  produces 
winners.  This  dog  will  be  a  great  stud  and  improve 
your  blood  lines.  Price.  *50.  Satisfaction  assured. 
O.  H-  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Euroka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  $10  to  #85  each. 

Box  B8R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


GoliiB  PuDDieS  Farm  raised;  pedigreed  ;  the  better 
uuilitJ  r U|l|iiGo  gort  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KDINELS.  Chanibersbi.ru.  Pa. 


r^nllio  Pune  NicelY  marked.  Money  refunded  if  not 
V — x  U I  SI  A  UJJ5>  satisfactory.  Males,  #10;  females  *6 

CLAUDE  J.  WOODIN  Pawling.  N y! 


Year-Old  Female  Collie  £,• eP£?*  Ju%frSeaudre£om 

ably  account  illness.  OLGA  MEAD  Amonla,  N.  Y. 


I  alfP  Shnrn  Kpnnplc  H,mrod-  N.Y.,  offers  Hounds,  Col- 
LdKC  Oil U I U  Acnnclb  Ho  and  Spaniels  on  approval. 


ledlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanusome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I'a. 


For  Sal  ^-English  Beagle  Puppies 

The  ideal  Rabbit  and  Pox  Hound  type.  None  bet¬ 
ter.  Small,  active  and  intelligent.  Males.  *25,  F. 
O.  B.  Norwood.  A.  L.  Dailey,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


I  arge.  Strong  Airedale  Puppies.  Best  type  and  breed- 
l  ing.  Very  intelligent  and  easily  trained.  Friendly  and 
affectionate.  Make  best  watchdogs  and  companions. 
Prices  right.  Sat.  gpar.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Rook*  P.. 


Rliarrlisan  AirPfU  pa  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
ulldluldn  flireuaies  disposition  andblood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BRANDHKTIt  LAKE 
KKNNEI.S,  llrandretli  Lake,  Heaver  Klver  P.  O.,  New  York 


Airnrfftlne  Shepherds.  AH  ages.  Low  price  for  quick 
All  oudloo  sale.  SHADY  SIDE  FAKIRS  Madison,  N.  Y. 

5  Beautiful  Marked  Police  Pups dftr  MateTw1!8’  *"0; 

HENRY  RIEGER,  Callicoon,  N,Y.  River  View  Poultry  Farm 

Pnlion  Dime  Pedigreed.  Will  ship  O,  O.  D. 

I  UllbC  IU[Ji  Foster  B.  Cady,  Box  1453,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Whifp  Uatimna  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $20 
VV  illlc  H/oKIHIDo  —$25.  Not  registered,  $15  —  $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

f  o  R  Cnirlioh  Callaro  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  tnglisn  oeiters  0,  K.  KENNELS  Mxryrfei,  Ma 


Maryland 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  new  potato  market  has  shown 
some  weakness.  'Supplies  were  heavy 
and  considerable  ordinary  stock  with 
some  decay  has  been  coming  through  late¬ 
ly,  best  stock  selling  around  $5.50  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  the  larg¬ 
est  shipping  area  just  now,  has  passed 
the  peak  movement.  The  crop  in  that 
district  is  estimated  to  be  about  5,000  car¬ 
loads  less  than  last  year,  or  10,000  to 
12,000  carloads.  The  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  has  been  of  a  higher  standard  this 
season  than  last  and  prices  have  also  been 
better,  about  equaling  those  of  two  years 
ago.  The  yield  on  the  average  is  placed 
around  85  barrels  to  the  acre  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  district.  The  New  Jersey 
crop,  next  in  line  to  be  harvested,  will 
be  shorter  than  usual  due  to  a  cut  in 
acreage  and  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Long  Island  has  about  the  same  acreage 
as  a  year  ago  and  the  early  crop  is  not 
in  such  good  condition  as  the  late  crop, 
but  on  the  whole  prospects  for  a  good 
yield  are  better  than  normal,  according 
to  recent  reports.  Official  reports  of  po¬ 
tato  acreage  for  July  1  for  New  York 
and  Maine  show  small  cuts  compared 
with  last  year,  but  the  largest  decreases 
in  acreage  are  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
apple  market  was  very  irregular.  New 
Jersey  early  apples  are  increasing  in  sup¬ 
ply,  mostly  Starrs  and  Transparents  be¬ 
ing  offered.  The  ordinary  and  poor  stock 
has  been  working  out  slowly  at  50c  to 
$1.50  a  bushel,  other  grades  ranging  up¬ 
ward  to  $3  for  fancy  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ents,  and  a  few  Starrs  sold  for  a  little 
more.  Peach  receipts  from  Georgia 
amounted  to  over  100  carloads  daily  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  week  and  prices 
dropped.  Elbertas  ranged  $2  to  $2.75 
a  bushel  as  to  quality.  Cherries  from 
York  State  and  New  Jersey  were  in 
lighter  receipt,  but  sold  at  irregular 
prices.  Blackberries  sold  generally  20c 
a  quart  downward,  a  few  fancy  bringing 
25c  a  quart.  The  string  bean  market 
was  demoralized,  but  beets  and  carrots 
sold  fairly  well.  Lettuce  was  fairly  pfen- 
tiful  and  market  was  weak,  but  York 
State  peas  sold  well  in  spite  of  fairly 
heavy  receipts..  Peppers  were  also  firm 
under  moderate  offerings.  Buyers  have 
been  rather  eager  to  get  good  tomatoes 
and  a  firm  market  prevailed.  Squash  was 
slow  on  a  glutted  market.  The  onion 
market  was  firm.  Best  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
low  stock  ranged  $3  to  $3.25  a  hamper 
and  imported  stock  showed  some  advances 
also.  The  estimate  of  onion  acreage  is 
placed  at  42.500  acres  compared  with  46,- 
660  acres  last  year,  but  the  condition  the 
middle  of  June  was  considerably  below 
average.  Lima  beans  held  steady  with 
Mar.vlands  selling  $3.50  to  $4.50  and  New 
Jerseys  $4  to  $5  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  general  have  been  more 
liberal  than  trade  needs  required,  al¬ 
though  supplies  fell  off  somewhat  during 
the  week.  Offerings,  however,  were  liberal 
for  the  season.  The  surplus  of  fresh 
stock  has  been  further  increased  by  the 
use  of  refrigerator  eggs.  As  to  nearby 
eggs,  there  was  some  increase  in  sup¬ 
plies  and  a  quiet  market  prevailed.  There 
was  a  moderate  amount  of  trading  in  the 
finest  qualities  at  steady  prices,  but  other 
grades  were  a  little  easier  and  buyers 
were  very  critical.  New  York  continues 
to  have  about  200,000  cases  of  eggs  in 
storage  more  than  last  year  at  this  time, 
totaling  about  1,500,000  cases  the  middle 
of  July.  At  the  same  time  statistics  for 
Chicago  show  lighter  holdings  in  that  city 
by  over  65,000  cases  than  a  year  ago  and 
Boston  has  40,000  cases  less.  This  is 
partially  offset  by  Philadelphia’s  in¬ 
creased  holdings  of  25,000  cases,  so  that 
the  total  for  the  above  cities  shows  only 
a  difference  of  about  115,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  especially  for  lighter  weight 
stock.  High  grade  colored  stock  worked 
out  fairly  well  at  times.  The  broiler  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  weak  position.  The  slaughter 
houses  had  not  cleared  and  prices  opened 
low  in  the  freight  market.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  were  reflected  in  the  ex¬ 
press  market,  the  low  prices  causing 
lighter  shipments.  However,  the  situa¬ 
tion  showed  some  improvement,  as  low 
prices  attracted  buyers  and  an  upward 
trend  in  prices  amounted  to  7c  a  lb.  for 
the  week.  Long  Island  ducks  held  steady. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  weak 
throughout.  Receipts  of  box-packed 
broilers  were  heavy  and  prices  slowly 
declined,  and  nearby  iced  broilers  were 
also  plentiful  and  equally  weak.  The  few 
dry-packed  barrelled  chickens  received 
worked  out  slowly  and  fowls  were  in¬ 
clined  to  be  easy.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  continue  heavy.  New 
York  had  about  14,685,500  lbs.,  or  4,- 
300,000  lbs.  more  than  last  year  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  in  July,  while 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  nearly 
double  the  amount  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

High  grade  hay  was  scarce  and  sold 
quickly,  but  for  most  offerings  there  was 


a  slow  demand.  While  a  firm  market 
was  reported  on  high  grade  hay,  medium 
qualities  inclined  to  be  easy  and  under¬ 
grades  declined  about  $1  a  ton  during  the 
week.  Rye  held  about  steady.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  crop  reports  show  a  decrease  in  their 
July  1  forecast  of  3,400,000  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  June  1  forecast,  the  latest 
total  being  estimated  at  92,600,000  tons, 
compared  with  112,500,000  tons  last  year. 
New  England,  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  Pacific  Coast  expect  more  hay  than 
last  year,  but  reports  from  other  sections 
indicate  that  a  smaller  crop  will  be  har¬ 
vested  this  season.  B.  w.  S 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  PRICE  OUTLOOK  GOOD  ;  POTATOES 

AND  APPLES  FEATURING  CROP  NEWS. 

If  anything  important  is  to  be  cheap 
the  coming  season  the  recent  crop  reports 
and  forecasts  do  not  show  it.  There  is 
the  wheat  crop  scarcely  larger  than  need¬ 
ed  for  our  own  home  use.  Corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  well  but  needing  more  rain  and  likely 
to  be  in  great  demand  for  feeding.  Fruit 
is  rather  a  light  crop;  potatoes  and 
onions  are  very  light;  cabbage  doubtful; 
live  stock  in  reduced  supply  and  the  price 
tending  higher ;  eggs,  butter  and  cheese 
markets  acting  well ;  hay  and  early  fod¬ 
der  a  short  crop.  Cotton  promises  a 
heavy  production  if  rain  fall  is  sufficient. 
The  world  demand  is  expected  to  keep  the 
price  up,  but  there  is,  of  course,  some 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Sugar  seems  quite 
likely  to  stay  low  priced  which  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  fruit  producers  than  to 
beet  and  cane  growers. 

WATCHING  CORN  CROP 

Much  will  depend  on  good  corn  weath¬ 
er  for  the  next  three  months.  Plenty  of 
corn  not  only  means  prosperity  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  but  also  for  the  stock  feed¬ 
er,  and  dairyman  who  must  have  it  to 
hold  cost  within  bounds  and  to  help  out 
the  light  crop  of  hay.  From  now  on  the 
whole  country  will  hope  for  a  season  long, 
moist  and  warm  enough  to  carry  out  a 
large  acreage  of'  corn.  If  that  happens, 
cotton  probably  will  keep  on  doing  well, 
too,  and  the  season  might  turn  out  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  general  run  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Probably  the  United  iStates  will  not 
do  as  much  as  usual  toward  feeding  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  with  plenty  of  cot¬ 
ton,  meat  and  factory  goods  to  spare  and 
with  the  interest  from  our  foreign  debtors 
we  should  be  able  to  worry  along. 

'So  far  New  York  is  one  of  the  more 
fortunate  States  in  a  farming  way  this 
year  having  a  large  and  fairly  successful 
area  of  some  of  the  market  crops  that  are 
not  doing  well  in  other  sections.  This  in¬ 
cludes  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and  ap¬ 
ples.  The  row  of  States  from  Minnesota 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  also  succeeding 
with  the  crops.  Conditions  in  Canada 
considered  favorable  although  there  has 
been  too  much  dry  weather  in  some  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  New  England 
seems  to  be  doing  well,  so  far,  in  fruits, 
potatoes  and  onions. 

POTATO  SHORTAGE  LOOMS 

A  potato  crop  which  looks  now  like 
only  350,000,000  bushels  almost  suggests 
that  year  of  greater  shortage,  1919,  when 
we  had  only  322,000,000.  Then  the  price 
went  up  and  up,  reaching,  in  Spring, 
about  $7  per  100  lbs.  for  that  season  of 
crazy  prices.  Readers  of  this  column 
were  advised  last  April  “to  plant  pota¬ 
toes.”  Those  who  have  a  surplus  coming 
need  not  hurry  to  sell  them  all.  Prices 
usually  tend  upward  from  Fall  to  Spring 
in  a  shortage  year  and  farmers  in  the 
northern  potato  belt  with  good  storage 
space  might  as  well  figure  on  reserving 
some  potatoes  in  hope  of  doing  still  bet¬ 
ter  during  the  last  half  of  the  season. 
This  is  planning  early  but  dealers  will  be 
on  hand  soon  in  such  a  season  unless  the 
outlook  changes.  More  rain  would  make 
a  difference  but  the  weather  will  not 
change  the  fact  of  the  lightest  acreage 
reported  since  1907  when  the  consuming 
population  was  many  millons  less  than 
now.  Those  who  have  early  potatoes 
should  sell  them  promptly  of  course,  but 
why  choke  the  great  markets  with  1,000 
cars  a  day  as  the  early  potato  region  has 
been  doing  lately.  All  the  early  pota¬ 
toes  are  likely  to  be  wanted  at  a  fair 
price. 

In  the  'South  where  the  season  is  long 
and  some  of  the  best  potato  weather 
comes  in  the  Fall  the  farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  putting  in  much  seed  during  July 
and  the  price  of  seed  stock  has  gone  up. 
These  late  southern  potatoes  will  be  most¬ 
ly  for  local  use  as  usual,  but  indications 
are  that  many  will  be  sent  to  northern 
markets.  In  the  Norfolk  section  quite 
a  specialty  is  made  of  the  early  Winter 
potatoes  sown  now  and  shipped  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  From  Southern 
Florida,  new  potatoes  are  shipped  all 
Winter  and  probably  this  line  will  boom 
the  coming  season.  There  is  always  a 
lot  of  late  potato  stock  in  Canada  and 
even  in  Europe  waiting  only  for  a  strong 
invitation  to  leap  our  tariff  wall.  Grow¬ 
ers  of  the  main  potato  crop  will  have 
plenty  of  competition,  but  for  all  that, 
the  market  outlook  just  now  and  for 
many  months  ahead  seems  to  favor  the 
producer. 


APPLES  LIKELY  TO  SELL 
With  apples  promising  about  the  same 
quantity  or  perhaps  a  little  more  mar¬ 
ket  stock  than  in  1924  there  are  from  1,- 
000,000  barrels  less  in  the  East  and  the 
only  very  large  crop  is  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  box  crop  is  actually 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  the  barrel  region 
which  is  the  region  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Since  the  greater  part  of  the  apple  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  handicapped  by  distance  the 
price  outlook  so  far  as  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  are  concerned  seems  good.  Eastern 
cooking  stock  should  be  in  active  demand 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  season.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  much  like  last  season  and  the 
course  of  prices  may  be  about  the  same, 
but  should  be  a  little  more  favorable  to 
eastern  producers  if  quality  of  the  east¬ 
ern  crop  turns  out  good  in  market  qual¬ 
ity.  Fruits,  considering  all  kinds  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  of  about  average  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Grapes  indicate  more  than  an  aver¬ 
age  production,  but  the  gain  is  mostly 
from  California.  Michigan  reports  a 
light  grape  crop  and  New  York  less  than 
last  year.  g.  b.  f. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  not  very 
strong,  on  account  of  the  big  supply 
caused  by  good  growing  weather.  Such 
fruits  as  cherries  are  low  and  peaches  and 
melons  weaken. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  42  to  48c ;  dairy,  32 
to  38c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  fiats,  longhorns,  24 
to  25c ;  Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block 
swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
35  to  38c;  State  and  western,  candled, 
33  to  35c. 

Poultry. — 'Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c;  fowls,  24  to  32c;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  40c  ;  friers,  31  to  34c  ;  capons, 
43  to  47c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  24c ;  ducks, 
28  to  32c;  geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  firm ;  fowls.  22  to  26c ;  broilers,  35 
to  38c ;  ducks,  24  to  29c ;  geese,  19  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active  ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Transpar¬ 
ent,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  western  AVinesap,  box, 
$4  to  $4.25.  Potatoes,  firm  ;  home-grown, 
60  to  70c ;  Virginia,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Peaches  and  Melons.- — Peaches,  steady  ; 
southern,  6-lb.  carrier,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Elber- 
tas,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25.  Cantaloupes, 
steady ;  California,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Watermelons,  each,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  steady  ; 
sweet,  4-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c ;  sour,  30 
to  40c.  Plums,  California,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  pears,  $5  to  $5.50;  Malaga  grapes, 
$5  to  $5.50;  currants,  red,  qt.,  10  to  15c. 
Raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20  to  30c;  black, 
18  to  20c;  purple,  20  to  25c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $6. 

Beans  and  Onions. — 'Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  ewt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  pea, 
$5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady  ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  Virginia,  hamper,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  Egyptian,  sack,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Aregetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  basket, 
$3  to  $5  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c ;  cabbage,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  hamper,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ; 
corn,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  eggplant,  hamper,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  25  to  75c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c ;  peas,  bag,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  peppers,  southern,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  flats,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Sweets.— Honey,,  active ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c;  case,  $4 
to  $4.50.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar, 
18  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $13 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  AViheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $29.50;  middlings,  $30.50;  red- 
dog,  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $44 ;  oil- 
meal,  $46.50 ;  hominy,  $39.25 ;  gluten, 
$32.70 ;  oat  feed,  $11.50.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  16,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  July  20.  League -pool  price  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.90;  Class  2B,  $1.95;  Class  2C,  $1.90  ; 
Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.90;  Class 
3C.  $1.80. 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

The  Government  report  of  storage  hold¬ 
ings  July  1  was  63,659,000  lbs.,  about 
10.500.000  less  than  last  year  at  the 
same  time. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.44 

Good  to  choice . 40  (a)  .42 

Lower  grades . ..  .37  @  .38 % 

Packing  stock  . 28  @  .34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.23%  @$0.24 


Average  run . 22  @  .22% 


EGGS 


White,  fancy  . $0.46@$0.47 

Medium  to  good . 36@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .43@  .45 

Gathered,  best . 38@  .39 

Common  to  good . 28@  .32 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  . . . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  .... 
Turkeys  .... 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


.$0.25@$0.28 
.  .28@  .33 

.  .15@ 

.  .25  @ 

.  .17 @ 

.  .10@ 


.16 

.30 

.20 

.15 

.25 


dressed  poultry 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44 @$0.46 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .34 

Broilers  . 30@  .38 

Roosters . 15@  .19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 47@  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 43  @  .45 

Small  and  slips . 35  @  .42 

Bucks . 16  @  .24 

Geese . 15  @  .20 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. .  .  5.50@  6.00 
9  to  10  lbs . 4.50@  5.00 

7  to  8  lbs.  .  3.50  @  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 15®  .17 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@12.75 

Bulls  .  5.00@  5.50 

C°ws .  3.50@  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.00@12.75 

Lower  grades  .  8.00@11.00 

?heep  .  5.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.50@  2.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 50@  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.75:@  4.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 10.00@12.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 2.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 

bu . 

bu . 


Onions, 
Parsley, 
Peas,  bu 
Peppers, 


bu. 


Radishes,  100  bunches  .....  1. 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1. 

Squash,  bu . 1 

String  beans,  bu .  1 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1 

Turnips,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  . 


.25  @ 
.00@ 
00  @ 
25  @ 
75@ 
50@ 
50@ 
.50@ 
00@ 
00@ 
50@ 
75@ 


1.25 

4.75 

1.50 

3.75 

3.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 

1.50 

2.75 

4.50 
1.00 
2.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . $2.85@$3.25 

Southern,  bbl . '.  .  2.00@  5.00 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl . 4.50@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

FRUIT 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

Albemarle  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Gano  . 

Jersey,  new,  bu.  ... 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt.  ... 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Black  caps,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bkt.  .  . 

Currants,  qt . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . . 

Jersey  crate  . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate 
AVatermelons,  car  . . . . 


.  .$4.50f@$6.00 
..  5.00@  8.00 
...  2.00@  4.00 
. .  3.00@  4.00 
..  .25@  2.75 

. .  .10@  .25 

. .  .10@  .30 

. .  .05  @  .15 

. .  .07  @  .20 

. .  .07@  .15 

..  .30@.1.15 

. .  .08@  .14 

..  1.25 @  3.50 
..  .75@  1.25 

•  .  2.50@  3.75 
450.00@750.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@24.00 

No.  3 .  18.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.0G@18.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Creamery,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese  . 34 @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . . 40@  .50 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . .*...  ,45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

string  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 08@  .12 

Lettuce,  head  . 0S@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 05 @  .10 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . . . 15 @  .35 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  .25 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Wheezing  Hens 

We  have  200  White  Leghorns.  One 
started  to  wheeze  and  make  a  peculiar 
noise,  as  if  she  had  something  in  her 
throat.  'Now  it  is  through  the  whole 
flock.  They  have  a  new  well-ventilated 
hen-house,  concrete  floor,  and  have  an 
acre  of  plum  orchard  to  run  in ;  feed 
barley,  cracked  corn  and  oats  mornings ; 
mash  noons  and  corn  on  cob  at  night. 
Fresh  water  from  spring  before  them  all 
the  time.  c.  M. 

There  are  several  causes  of  this  wheez¬ 
ing,  of  which  the  least  harmful  is  what 
ane  termed  ordinary  colds,  similar,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  those  of  humans.  These  usually 
subside  without  treatment  if  the  fowls 
are  kept  in  dry  clean  quarters  and  under 
healthful  conditions,  though  some  believe 
that  the  addition  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  to  the  drinking  water,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  it  a  wine  color,  is  help¬ 
ful.  Another  cause  of  the  wheezing  is 
the  presence  of  fungus  growths  in  or  at. 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  These 
may  possibly  be  seen  as  whitish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  patches  upon  the  membrane  lining 
the  mouth  and  throat  and  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  removal  and  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Look  particularly 
for  a  patch  at  the  entrance  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  where  a  small  obatruction  will 
cause  difficulty  in  breathing.  If  found, 
remove  with  a  small  swab  or  sliver  of 
wood.  Another  obstruction  to  breathing 
may  result  from  roup,  a  disease  which 
commonly  gets  worse  and  shows  itself  by 
a  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  except  in  a 
very  early  stage,  are  more  severe  than 
those  you  describe.  In  any  case,  give  the 
flock  the  most  healthful  conditions  possi¬ 
ble,  avoid  drafts  upon  the  perches  at 
night,  while  giving  ample  ventilation,  and 
supply  dry  clean  litter  free  from  musti¬ 
ness  or  molds.  M.  B.  d. 


Inbreeding 

Tan  roosters  from  one  flock  be  used 
as  breeders  with  good  results?  These 
fowls  have  already  been  inbred  for  two 
or  three  years.  B.  G. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
flock  for  males  if  selection  each  year  is 
made  of  both  males  and  females  having 
the  characteristics  desired  in  the  future 
generations.  Trap  nesting  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  ordinary  farm  flock  and 
dependence  will  have  to  be  made  upon 
the  ground  of  size,  type,  vigor  and  those 
external  characteristics  which  denote 
productivity.  The  points  that  mark  a 
good  bird  must  be  learned  as  are  those 
that  distinguish  a  good  dairy  cow,  by  in¬ 
struction  and  observation.  Merely 
changing  roosters  with  some  neighbor,  to 
avoid  inbreeding,  accomplishes  nothing 
though  the  introduction  of  a  male  that 
has  been  bred  to  inherit  and  transmit 
the  qualities  desired  is  a  measure  of 
value.  The  improvement  made  by  such  a 
male  would  be  lost,  however,  if  another 
change  were  made  on  each  succeeding 
year.  The  importance  of  “new  blood” 
has  been  exaggerated ;  its  introduction 
may  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  It  is  by 
inbreeding  to  increase  and  fix  desired 
characteristics  that  improvement  in  flocks 
and  herds  has  been  made,  but  this  in- 
breeding  must  be  accompanied  by  selec¬ 
tion  to  weed  out  the  undesirable  charac¬ 
teristics,  while  perpetuating  the  good. 
Learn  to  distinguish  a  good  rooster  and 
a  good  hen  from  poor  ones  and  then  se¬ 
lect  the  best  of  your  flock  each  year  for 
the  breeding  pen.  If  you  have  a  flock  of 
any  considerable  size,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  you  'will  need  to  “introduce 
new  blood.”  M.  b.  d. 


Sleepy  Chicks 

Would  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
prevent  loss  of  baby  chicks?  I  have  100 
R.  I.  Reds ;  the  first  few  days  they  were 
quite  lively.  I  had  no  brooder.  I  have 
kept  them  in  boxes,  50  in  each  box  at 
night,  and  they  were  warm.  They  are 
having  free  range  with  plenty  of  sunlight. 
They  seem  sleepy.  They  have  a  good  dry 
mash  and  grit,  pin  oats,  fine  cracked  corn 
and  green  feed.  The  first  three  mornings 
they  were  all  alive,  but  during  the  day 
they  droop  and  later  I  find  them  dead. 

Amenia,  N.  Y.  H.  w. 

“Getting  sleepy”  is  an  indication  of 
the  weakness  that  accompanies  a  number 
of  chick  diseases,  but  doesn’t  give  any 
clue  as  to  the  particular  one  present. 
White  diarrhoea  and  coccidiosis  are  per¬ 
haps  the  two  most  common  chick  diseases 
in  which  weakness  and  a  droopy  condi¬ 
tion  are  evident,  the  first  one  usually  ap¬ 
pearing  within  the  first  week  or  two  of 
life,  the  latter  one  later.  There  is  no 
cure  for  these  diseases  after  they  have 
developed,  though  the  following  remedy 
is  recommended  by  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  .Station  at  Storrs.  When  the 
disease  is  discovered,  withdraw  all  food 
except  bran  and  charcoal  for  three  days, 
adding  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water  on  the  first  day. 
If  the  latter  doesn’t  physic  the  chicks, 


give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  moist 
mash  to  each  400  lbs.  of  chickens,  smaller 
numbers  of  chicks  in  proportion.  Weigh 
them.  Begin  on  the  third  day  to  dis¬ 
solve  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  (blue- 
stone)  to  each  10  gallons  of  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  smaller  quantities  in  proportion,  and 
continue  this  for  at  least  a  month.  Feec 
grain  sparingly  on  the  second  day  and 
get  back  to  ordinary  feeding  by  the 
fourth  day.  If  your  chicks  began  dying 
on  the  third  day,  granting  that  they 
were  kept  sufficiently  warm  and  were 
properly  fed,  and  displayed  a  whitish  dis¬ 
charge,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  were 
affected  with  white  diarrhoea,  though 
this  could  not  be  stated  positively  with¬ 
out  an  examinaiton.  m.  b.  ». 

Ipecac  Treatment  for 
Turkeys 

I  am  endeavoring  to  get  started  with 
turkeys,  and  am  trying  to  raise’  my  par¬ 
ent  stock  this  year.  I  have  three  hatched 
from  three  eggs  I  bought.  I  am  not  wor¬ 
rying  about  feeding  them  so  much  as  the 
diseases.  My  mother  always  raised  tur¬ 
keys  until  diseases  stopped  her.  What 
is  the  ipecac  treatment?  mbs.  j.  m. 

The  ipecac  treatment  spoken  of  was 
the  administering  of  a  teaspoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  ipecac  in  the  mash  twice  weekly  to 
each  20  poults,  smaller  numbers  in  pro¬ 
portion.  This  treatment  was  announced 
from  California  as  a  certain  preventive 
of  blackhead  but,  as  little  is  now  heard 
of  it,  I  judge  that  it  has  gone  the  Avay  of 
all  other  cures  for  blackhead  in  turkeys. 
Still,  you  can  easily  use  it  for  your  three 
poults,  and  it  may  prove  well  worth¬ 
while.  m.  B.  D. 


Sandy  :  “Hoo  is  it,  Jock,  that  ye  mak 
sic  an  enairmous  profit  off  yer  potatoes 
when  ye  gie  a  special  price  to  each 
freend?”  Jock:  “'Well,  I  tak  a  half- 
crown  off  the  price  because  he’s  a  freend 
o’  mine ;  then  I  tak  10  pounds  off  the 
hundred  weight  because  I’m  a  freend  o’ 
his.” — London  Opinion. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  July  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  June 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name 
is  the  age  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of 
alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
b — 'Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

a — A  story. 

v— A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Gertrude  Stephenson  <10,  p,  x, 
z),  Dorothy  Rice  (13),  Helen  Chiszewsky  (10, 
d),  Earl  Carpenter  (17,  z),  Alice  Ralph  (12,  d, 

r,  s),  Julia  Frant  (11,  d,  o),  Gertrude  Bryant 
(7,  d,  s),  Helen  Swaller  (12,  m,  s),  Ruth 
Dudley  (17,  d,  p,  s,  v),  Isabella  Parsons  (14). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  s),  Sarah  Graham 
GO,  s). 

Kentucky:  Eleanor  Hillenmeyer  (11,  x). 

Maine:  Frederic  Erskin  (13,  d,  p),  Rebecca 
Spencer  (14,  s). 

Maryland:  Esther  Wright  (11,  d,  n,  x,  z), 
Irma  Pointer  (9,  d,  o),  Esther  Jones  (14,  b,  s), 
Rosemary  Hanley  (12,  s),  Charlotte  James  (12, 
m,  P). 

Massachusetts:  Irving  Mille,  Barbara  Knight 
(13,  d),  Miriam  Tilden  (15,  p,  x),  Charlotte 
Ilamelin  (13,  d),  Ruth  Eaton  (11,  x,  z). 

Missouri:  Irene  Roberts  (12,  z),  Frances 

Dunlap  (18,  s). 

New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Bozart  (15,  d),  Joseph 
Ravicini  (10,  o),  Frances  Bowers  (9,  d),  Louis 
West  (p),  Edna  Sherwood  (14,  x),  Ellen  Smith 
(12,  d).  Cooper  Smith  (8,  d),  Archie  Smith  (7, 
d),  Alva  Miller  (12),  Esther  Rudebock  (15,  d), 
Frank  Rudebock  (14,  d),  Olga  Dubenzic  (13,  d, 
8,  z),  Ralph  Campbell  (15,  s),  Harold  Deveney 
(14,  d,  s),  Eileen  Branker  (11,  s). 

New  York:  Grace  Brown  (15,  s),  Onnolee 

Rouse  (13,  d),  Earl  Hadden  (13,  d,  p),  Ger¬ 

trude  Roessing  (10,  p),  Alfrieda  Deyoe  (15,  p), 
Eleanor  Levine  (11,  o),  Mildred  Faulkner  (13, 
x,  z),  Mildred  Adsit  (d),  Frances  Hooker  (x, 
z),  Mary  Blair  (12,  d,  g,  m,  r,  s,  z),  Nathan 
Shalor  (8,  m),  Dorothy  Safford,  Russell  Trieller 
(13,  s),  Donald  Martin  (9,  s),  Edna  Chase  (12, 
s),  Ellen  Sheehan  (12,  p,  z),  Clara  Repp  (15, 
s),  La verne  Bordwell  (8,  d),  Jeanette  Walton 
(m),  Ethel  Fadden  (17,  s),  Margaret  Gippert 
(15,  g,  m,  p,  z),  Clara  Teeter  (z),  Blanche  Ho- 
fert  (13,  p),  Janet  Rose  (12,  m,  z),  Elizabeth 
Upton  (15,  p),  Ruth  Stevens  (12,  s),  Mary 

Harries  (p),  Gladys  Wagner  (10,  s),  Bernadine 
Beyer  (8,  s),  John  Tolopka  (15,  d),  Carl  Ratsoh 
(p,  s),  Katherine  Traver,  Mildred  Cloy  (12,  d, 

s,  x),  Mildred  Betzler  (8,  p),  Jean  Doren  (11, 
s,  z),  Evelyn  Underwood  (14,  d,  n),  Isabel  Un¬ 
derwood  (12,  n,  v,  z),  Edna  Koenig  (15,  b,  g, 
m,  n,  r,  v,  x),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (16,  s),  Roy 
Bergman  (14,  b),  Dorothy  Aiken  (13,  x,  z), 
Blanche  Vodvarka  (14,  d,  p),  Edith  O’Brien  (x), 
Mary  George  (10,  x),  Eileen  Meier  (13,  s), 
Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  b,  d,  p),  Hildegarde  Hor- 
ender  (12,  d),  Margaret  Gorham  (10,  b,  p,  v, 
x),  Charlotte  Finley  (12),  Bertha  Beyeler  (9, 
x,  z),  Arnold  Beyeler  (12,  x,  z),  Louise  Ayen 
(12,  z),  Olga  Korniluk  (15,  v),  William  Beaton 
(12,  g,  p),  Ruth  (11)  and  Nina  Truesdale  (9, 
p).  Hazel  Studer  (14,  s). 

Ohio:  Eva  Shepherd  (16,  o),  Alice  Belt  (15, 
e,  o,  s). 

Pennsylvania:  Belinda  Shafer  (13,  p),  Mar¬ 
garet  Allen  (14,  x),  Miriam  Kaehel  (15,  p,  s), 
Alexandria  Weiss  (16,  p,  s),  Franklin  Kohler 
(15,  d,  n),  Irene  Selter  (13,  d),  Elinor  Dible 
(15,  p,  e),  Lewis  Gay  (15,  s),  Edna  Ross  (14, 
b,  d,  x,  z),  Harlan  Ross  (7,  d),  Martha  Horst 
(15.  m.  g,  x),  Edna  Johnson  (10,  d),  Esther 
Herr  (16,  d). 

Virginia:  Georgie  Inge. 

Wisconsin:  Frances  Ellison  (10,  m,  p). 


INDIAN 


POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River  New  Jersey 

Box  B 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  foe  Circulars 


25  50  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorna  <2.50  $4.60  $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  9,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.60  10.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Lots  ol  600,  each  Jrjc  less.  Lois  of  1  000,  each  1  c 
less.  100%  8 life  and  live  deliveiy  guaranteed,  par¬ 
cel  postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 
S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  1 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks. . .  1 1.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 


White  and  Br.  Leghorns. .  $2  28  $4.E2S 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.76  6.25 

Mixed .  2.00  3.76 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for 
special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm  WM.  NACE  Me  Allstervllle,  Ps 


100 

$8.00 
0.00 
10.00 
7  .00 

Parcel 


c 

Mixed .  $7.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  9.00 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 10.00  _  _ 

Free  Range  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Halohery  Mlllorstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


o 

K 

s 

Per  100 

50 

26 

$7.00 

$8.75 

*8.85 

8.00 

4.85 

8.50 

9.00 

4.75 

8.75 

10.00 

5.85 

8.00 

BaT>y  CliiclLs 

White  Leghorns,  J8  Tier  100;  Bd.  Rocks,  $9 
per  100:  R.  I.  Reds,  $9  per  100;  Mixed,  $7  per 
100.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Rost  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Miller.town,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

Reds .  S3. 25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

oe  range.  1004  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
.  A.  LAUVJEk  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HICKS 


CHICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  #8  ;  Barred  Rocks,  810  ;  R,  1. 
Reds, 810  and  Mixed,  87  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millergtown,  Pa 


BABY  Mixed  . . . $  7  per  100 

„  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  7  per  100 

H Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C*  !*•  LEI8TEU  McAllMtervllle,  Pa 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  80.  8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100  %  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  KiK’d  Richfield,  P». 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  81.50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or  laying, 
82,50  each.  Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate 
prices.  One  pen  of  Lord  Farms  Leghorns  will 
show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

Lord  Farms  B7  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


MATTITUCK  IV.  L.  FARM 

Pullets,  3  to  4  months.  8 1 .50  each.  81 40  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS  Wanted  guineas  for  Fail  delivery 

give  description  and  price. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  C.  S.  GREENE,  Supt.,  Mt.Kiscu,  N.  Y, 


Will  contract  for  ninety  young 
'  . .  .Please 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 


Consolidated  By-Product  Co. 


Stock  Yards 


Phila. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  81,  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
88.00  per  lOO 
8.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

.  810.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  #12—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  $7—100 
li  years  experience;  100%  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  -:-  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock  —  July  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black _ $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  ends,  Left  overs.  $10  per  100 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  oui1  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  hest  chicks  of 
highest  Quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbora’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


CTRICKLER’S  ™S.  C.  WHITE 
°  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
_  ,  SIO  per  100;  $48  per  600;  $85  per  1000. 

Hatches,  August  4,  11,  18,  26.  Also  White  Rooks  and  R.  I. 
Reds,  same  price.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PA- 


V 


igorous 
ermonters 

Barron-Hollywood 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  and  Pullets  for  Sale 
Circular  on  request 

ELM  VIEW  FARM,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


BABY  CHICKS  .S0?„r*.K-  inS; 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.... 

Mixed  Chicks .  . .  „vv 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

YEARLINGS— BREEDERS.  Excellent  stock  at  low  prices. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Rah  V  Chicks  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  7c 
aauy  UniCKS  s.  c.  Brown  Leghorns’  8c 

?•  O.  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  600 
lots.  Ihese  chicks  arc  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay 
stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door.  Order  fromjlhis  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chaster  Valley  Hatchery  IMcAllstorvllle,  Pa. 


13  £11337-  CilicliS 

Breeding  cockerels  (Feb.  and  March  Hatched.)  S. 
L.  It.  I.  Red  (Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.)  Barks’  Barred 
Rock  Chicks,  813  per  100.  Wyckoff  White  Leg- 
Peic  100,u  100.^Jive  delivery  guaranteed. 

A.  H,  FINGAR  Siinnyhrooh  Poultry  Farm  Elrzaville.  N.Y. 

cnic  

§•&*}»  s?  s«  \Z\ te? 

Mixed,  88.  CLOYD  NEIMOND _ McAlisterville,  Pa 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

strain-  None  better.  810—100; 
85.50—50;  83—25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 

§rompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  W.  KUNE  MHIdlecreek,  Pa. 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  ol  289  to  000  eggs  in  pul  let  year.  Buy  now  ami 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

H  I  C  K  *rorn  heavy  laying  Hocks. 
„  **  1  ^  ®  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Rods, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  Be.  1004  safe  delivery  guar 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMKY,  CocolamuB,  PaJ 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

1,000  Maroh-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March- April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Baach.  If. V. 


Wh  if  A  WvanHnttfle  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
nill  0  TVyanQQUQS  half  price.  2  OOO  Feb.,  March,  April 
batched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist, Mansfield,  Ohio 

CUiri/C  8-c-  W.  Leghorn, 
vlllblViJ  *00#  delivery 

L.  E.  Strawaor 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  let  B.  Rocks,  9©;  Mixed, 
,/w‘w  j  -i:  Order  direct  or  write 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality— Low  prices,  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Ml  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  How  10c 

teed.  Bank  reference.  Jas.  E.  LT.sii,  n.-uvnr  Spring*,  pa. 


White  I  ocrhnrn  Pnllnic  E*(fht  to  sixteen  weeks  old  ; 
mil  e  Legnorn  ruiieis  ready  for  shipment.  Also  eight 
hundred  yearling  hens.  0UM  H0PKINS0N.  South  Columbia,  N.V. 


Jersey  Black  Giants; 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
\N.I!I.ACVISt,T,Hului<Jel,N,J. 


For  Sale.  Jersey  Black  Giant  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Good  stock.  MEAD  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 


Ohio 


Largo  Stock  Poultry, Turkoys,  Geese  ^are  s'pup*5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low,  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS  Telford  Pal 

Used  Incubators  7yShou,*,  Cand®®-  3  n0. 

s  7  Buckeyes.  Bargains.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Get  our  prices  and  description  before  you  buy 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  V. 


1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 1 1 1 1 ,,  1 1 1 ; 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — -Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  .$1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1 10  • 

100,  .$2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz . 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Human  Nature  Stories 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Instead  of  sending  you  $1  I  am  sending 
you  $2  to  keep  The  It.  N.-Y.  coming.  I 
surely  do  enjoy  reading  the  Ht>pe  Farm 
man’s  notes.  I  think  it  is  the  best  farm 
paper  I  ever  read,  and  I  am  going  on 
74  years  old.  A.  F.  K. 

Virginia. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  convinces  us 
more  than  ever  of  the  wisdom  of  age. 

How  can  the  Federal  Life  Insurance 
Company  insure  you  for  $5,000  against 
accident  for  $1  a  year?  I  can’t  see  how 
they  can  do  it  for  $1  per  year.  It  looks 
to  me  too  much  money  for  $1  a  year.  Pet 
me  know  all  you  can  about  that  insurance 
company.  j.  L. 

iNew  Jersey. 

The  reader  need  have  no  concern  about 
the  insurance  company  in  the  $5,000 
accident  policy  for  $1.  If  it  were 
an  unlimited  policy  giving  full  protec¬ 
tion,  the  premium  of  $1  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  company.  The 
chief  trouble  with  policies  of  this  nature 
is  that  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
coverage  they  have  at  the  time  they  buy 
it,  and  a  good  many  others  who  are, 
forget  about  it  after  a  short  time,  and 
later  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
complete  accident  protection  until  an  ac¬ 
cident  occurs,  when  they  find  that  the 
particular  injury  they  have  sustained  is 
not  covered  at  all  under  the  policy,  and 
for  that  reason  many  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  decline  to  issue  limited  insurance 
of  any  kind  because  it  creates  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  policyholders.  Many  in¬ 
dividuals  do  not  read  the  policy  at  all 
and  few  would  clearly  understand  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  such  policies  anyhow.  There 
is  an  “epidemic”  of  this  class  of  insur¬ 
ance  policies  in  country  districts  at  the 
present  time  sold  by  subscription  agents 
of  a  class  of  publications  that  do  not  at¬ 
tract  readers  of  themselves.  If  the  pros¬ 
pective  subscriber  can  be  interested  in 
an  accident  insurance  policy,  the  paper 
will  go  as  a  rider  and  thus  a  semblance 
of  a  subscription  list  is  secured  for  the 
publication.  It  is  only  by  fooling  the 
public  as  to  the  limitations  of  these  ac¬ 
cident  policies  that  the  subscription 
scheme  is  successful. 

Is  the  following  ifirm  reliable :  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dock  Box  870? 
He  offers  $3  a  dozen  for  making  aprons 
and  caps.  MRS.  G.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  just  another  work -at-home 
scheme.  II.  Russell  wants  to  sell  some 
material  and  the  above  plan  is  the  means 
devised  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  Those 
answering  the  advertisement  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  send  money  to  the  advertiser  on 
one  pretext  or  another.  Some  local  fac¬ 
tories  pay  60  cents  a  dozen  for  making 
aprons,  the  work  being  supplied,  cut  out, 
to  women  and  girls,  who  carry  it  to  and 
from  the  factory,  working  at  home. 

World’s  Work,  June  issue,  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  article,  “Who  Buys  Promo¬ 
tion  Stocks  and  Why?”  Answers  to  a 
questionnaire  were  secured  from  418  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  purchased  worthless 
stocks  since  1920.  The  average  amount 
of  the  investment  by  the  418  in  worthless 
securities  was  $1,190 ;  831  of  the  above 
were  men  and  44  women.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  men  ran  as  follows :  Busi¬ 
ness  men,  59 ;  mechanics  and  laborers, 
36;  salesmen,  35.  Farmers  came  ninth 
in  the  list  with  14,  followed  by  lawyers, 
dentists,  physicians,  etc.  Pretty  much 
all  occupations  are  included.  Of  the  wo¬ 
men,  stenographers  included  the  largest 
number  of  victims  of  worthless  promo¬ 
tions.  The  investigation  explodes  the  pop¬ 
ular  idea  that  farmers  are  the  “easiest” 
marks  for  the  get-rich-quick  promotor. 
The  hope  of  making  large  profits  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  a  large  percentage  of  these  vic¬ 
tims  as  the  reason  for  parting  with  their 
money  for  worthless  securities.  With 
so  many  avenues  of  information  avail¬ 
able  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  part  with  their  hard-earned  savings 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  security  which  they  are  asked  to  buy. 


Friday,  July  3,  I  received  a  check  from 
the  knitter  company  for  $31.50.  I  want 
to  thank  you  again  for  your  help  in  my 
getting  even  that  much.  I  will  always 
speak  a  good  word  for  you.  M.  z.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  desire  to  give  the  Gearhart  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  Co.,  'Clearfield,  Pa.,  credit 
for  refunding  $31.50  of  the  $65  paid  for 
the  machine  by  this  woman.  The  $33.50 
retained  no  doubt  shows  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  machine.  These  machines 
sold  for  around  $18  each  before  the 
work-at-home  scheme  was  attached  to 
them.  This  is  the  way  the  Gearhart  Co. 
makes  good  on  its  “money  back  guarantee 
to  master  the  machine.”  Perhaps  when 
the  Federal  officials  get  through  with  the 
Auto  Knitter  Co.  of  Buffalo  they  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  Gearhart  op¬ 
erations. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  claim  against  the  Eastern 
Canners  Dist.  Co.,  304  South  Front  'St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  protested  check  of  $15.63  dated 
May  14,  1925.  Will  you  give  this  your 
attention  for  collecting?  J.  H.  w. 

Virginia. 

B.  M.  Laboube,  president  of  this  con¬ 
cern  previously  conducted  a  business  in 
his  own  name,  and  the  only  way  we  could 
get  any  settlement  for  our  subscribers 
was-  to  place  the  claims  in  the  hands  of 
our  attorney.  Thus  you  see  they  paid 
royalty  for  money  which  was  legitimately 
due  them.  'Now  under  a  new  name,  pro¬ 
tested  checks  make  their  appearance. 
This  case  is  presented  for  the  protection 
of  our  readers  who  are  constantly  ship¬ 
ping  produce  to  the  city  markets. 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  re¬ 
ceipt  given  to  Mrs.  II.  by  William  Reid, 
who  got  her  money  'November  17,  1924. 
She  has  not  received  the  premium 
“statue  lamp,”  nor  was  her  order  sent 
to  the  magazine  company.  The  money 
was  collected  in  advance  where  this  was 
possible.  If  objection  was  offered  to  pay¬ 
ing  in  advance,  Mr.  Reid  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  money  when  the  lamp  was  de¬ 
livered.  He  wanted  40  orders  in  order 
to  fill  his  “club,”  and  you  will  notice  the 
receipt  has  this  designation :  “Club  No. 
1.”  He  picked  up  considerable  cash,  and 
no  deliveries  have  been  made  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  McCall’s  Magazine  of¬ 
fers  $25  “for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  any  person  fraudulently  taking  sub¬ 
scription  to  McCall’s  Magazine.”  I  am 
sending  you  this  information  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  make  it  a  little 
harder  for  William  Reid,  and  folks  like 
him,  to  do  business  of  the  “all  profit” 
kind.  o.  w.  H. 

Maryland. 

The  receipt  given  by  Mr.  Reid  was  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  the  American  Novelty 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  We  are  unable 
to  find  any  such  concern  in  New  Jersey, 
nor  can  we  locate  Mr.  William  Reid.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  subscriber  has 
simply  fallen  the  victim  to  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  scheme.  It  shows  how  careful 
one  should  be  when  paying  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  these  so-called  agents.  If  Mr. 
Reid  or  the  American  Novelty  Company 
appeal  to  our  readers,  we  hope  they  will 
recall  this  experience  and  not  pay  out 
their  money. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  pamphlet  of  Tri¬ 
bond  Sales  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  outlining  their  method 
for  selling  stockings.  Please  note  that 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  one  coupon 
from  a  previous  customer  and  three  cou¬ 
pons  from  the  company  at  $1  each,  total 
$4.  If  I  sell  three  coupons  to  three 
other  customers  at  $1  each  and  they  pur¬ 
chase  three  more  coupons  each,  I  get  five 
pairs  of  stockings  for  $1.  If  I  do  not 
dispose  of  the  three  coupons  I  lose  my 
original  investment  of  $4  or  else  put  up 
$6  more,  total  $10  for  five  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings.  Is  this  arrangement  legal,  or  can 
I  get  my  $4  back?  They  refuse  to  return 
it  in  money  or  stocking  value.  F.  D.  Y. 

'New  Jersey. 

Whether  this  endless  chain  scheme  de¬ 
scribed  above  is  legal  we  cannot  say  un¬ 
til  the  courts  have  passed  upon  it.  We, 
however,  regard  all  such  schemes  as  un¬ 
sound,  and  advise  our  readers  to  take 
no  part  in  them.  Such  innovations  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise  may  prosper  for 
a  time,  but  the  public  will  not  patronize 
them  when  rightly  understood,  and  then 
the  scheme  falls  of  its  own  weight  and 
some  one  in  the  end  is  bound  to  be  a 
loser. 


Doctor  (rung  up  at  2  a.  m.)  ;  “Yes, 
Dr.  Brown  speaking.  What  is  it?  Voice: 
“I  want  the  name  of  a  ibodily  disorder  of 
seven  letters,  of  which  the  second  letter 
must  be  “n.” — Dondon  Punch. 


A  Woman’s  Opportunity 

A  letter  to  the  Irish-Scotch  women 
who  want  opportunity,  page  929.  I  am 
52  years  old  and  find  myself  able  to 
earn  $85  a  month  as  a  good  cook.  I 
lived  on  a  farm  nine  years,  4%  years  on 
36  acres  of  land  with  a  husband  work¬ 
ing  hard,  but  never  could  please  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  found  it  necessary  to  sell.  I 
bought  then  28  acres  in  a  better  location, 
but  could  not  do  so  much  hard  work,  and 
I  could  see  no  other  way  than  going  out 
and  earning  money  to  pay  my  bills  for 
mortgage,  improving  house,  land,  and 
raising  heifers.  My  husband  is  a  crank, 
but  good  when  alone  to  take  care  of 
stock,  but  did  not  care  to  go  out  to  make 
a  few  dollars.  I  keep  my  home  and  hold 
it  in  my  name,  after  I  bought  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  I  have  three  months’  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  then  I  start  the  same  work  another 
year  in  a  school.  After  that  time  I  have 
nothing  hard  to  worry  me  in  the  home, 
no  selling  any  more.  When  I  raise  a 
flock  of  chickens  I  will  make  money  to 
pay  a  man  to  do  needed  work.  I  can 
take  care  of  a  garden  for  it  is  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  in  it.  I  am  sure  the  Scotch 
women  over  40  can  do  well.  I  had  to 
pull  through  many  hard  pulls  in  the  17 
years  of  my  marriage,  but  rather  than 
live  or  divorce  like  so  many  a  couple  I 
did  pull  out  with  God’s  help. 

Connecticut.  MRS.  M.  M. 


“The  Cock’s  Shrill  Clarion” 

Some  six  months  ago  a  family  living 
on  an  adjoining  lot,  put  a  cock  and  five 
hens  in  a  pen  behind  their  garage,  and 
within  50  ft.  of  the  bed-room  window  of 
my  house.  Since  then  this  cock  crows 
all  day  and  several  times  during  the  night 
and  about  daybreak  crows  at  half-minute 
intervals  for  a  full  half  hour.  My  wife 
and  I  are  much  disturbed  by  this  crow¬ 
ing  and  a  personal  appeal  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  brings  no  relief.  What  would  you 
advise  us  to  do?  What  other  means 
shall  be  taken  other  than  decapitation? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  l.  w. 

Thus  far.  this  year,  we  have  had  at 
least  25  calls  for  help  in  this  line.  We 
used  to  think  that  an  active  hen  with 
medium-sized  feet  working  in  a  garden 
can  scratch  out  more  neighborly  feeling 
than  anything  of  her  size.  Now  we  think 
that  the  husband  of  that  hen,  early  in  the 
morning,  when  in  good  voice,  can  break 
more  friendships  than  his  wife  ever  could. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  such  cases 
brought  into  court.  Usually  they  are 
laughed  out — the  jury  regarding  such 
things  as  a  joke.  It  is,  however,  no  joke 
for  an  invalid  or  nervous  person  to  have 
his  rest  broken  by  this  yelling  and  crow¬ 
ing.  An  appeal  is  usually  made  to  the 
health  officer  of  the  town.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  isuch  a  rooster  should  be 
kept  now  that  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
There  have  been  cases  where  efforts  were 
made  to  muffle  the  rooster’s  crow.  A 
“bit”  is  sometimes  used  in  his  mouth. 
This  is  usually  a  small  piece  of  wood  with 
a  rubber  band  attached  to  each  end.  The 
wood  is  put  into  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
over  the  tongue,  with  the  band  over  the 
back  of  the  head.  This  is  put  on  at 
night.  Another  method  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  rooster  cannot  crow 
properly  without  rising  on  his  legs  and 
flapping  his  wings !  So,  when  night 
comes  they  put  the  rooster  in  a  low 
box  with  a  cover  fitted  so  that  he  must 
squat'  all  night  long  like  a  sitting  hen. 
That  seems  to  deprive  him  of  his  dignity 
— and  his  desire  to  give  vocal  expression 
to  his  feelings !  'We  once  suggested  this 
treatment  to  a  woman  who  owned  a  fine 
rooster  and  also  had  desirable  neighbors. 
She  refused  to  practice  it  because  it  was 
“humiliating”  to  the  rooster*.  We  suggest 
that  the  owner  of  this  rooster  realize  that 
at  this  season  there  is  no  real  use  for  his 
pet.  Let  him  be  a  “good  sport.”  Kill 
the  rooster,  have  him  well  roasted  and 
then  invite  this  long-suffering  neighbor 
over  to  help  eat  the  bird !  If  he  will  not 
do  this  we  think  some  serious  minded 
lawyer  can  get  an  injunction  to  abate  the 
nuisance. 


“The  Silent  Life” 

The  following  cheerful  letter  came  from 
a  woman  who  has  bought  “Adventures 
in  Silence”  in  order  to  compare  her  ad¬ 
ventures  with  those  recalled  in  the  book. 
There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
in  America  who  experience  more  or  less 
of  the  adventure  which  come  to  the  deaf 
and  a  cheerful  spirit  is  needed  to  carry 
them  through  : 

I  lost  my  hearing  when  I  was  15,  and 
I  must  say  I  don’t  know  anyone  more 
contented  or  happy  than  I  am.  I  have 
the  kindest  and  most  thoughtful  husband 
one  could  find.  He  has  never  said  or 
done  anything  to  hurt  me.  And  we’ve 
been  married  more  than  four  years.  No 
matter  how  dull  my  ears  may  be,  he 
helps  me  to  forget  them  completely. 
Whenever  I  meet  a  deaf  person,  and 
it’s  my  turn  to  raise  my  voice,  I  realize 


what  my  husband  is  up  against  and  that 
it  take  a  good  deal  of  effort  on  his  part 
to  make  life  the  lovely  adventure  I 
find  it. 

'Of  course  those  were  the  times  that 
were  very  black  to  me.  When  God,  hap¬ 
piness  and  music  were  all  gone,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  know  what  it  means 
to  a  very  young  girl  or  boy  to  face  deaf¬ 
ness.  Parties,  school  and  church,  are  all 
wrong.  You  can’t  hear,  there’s  no  get¬ 
ting  away  from  that.  But  cheer  up ; 
there  are  movies,  books  and  people  and 
God  always,  and  after  a  time  content¬ 
ment.  And  as  for  me,  I  have  two  lovely 
baby  girls,  a  very  good  husband,  a  nice 
cosy  home,  a  garden,  and  a  little  car,  and 
an  outlook  on  life.  I  wouldn’t  change  for 
the  best  ears  on  earth.  But  I  do  feel 
sorry  for  children  or  young  people  who 
have  to  hunt  in  a  silent  world  for  their 
happiness.  mrs.  lillian  meyers. 


Co-operation  with  Children 

The  crowding  of  workers  in  our  large 
cities  is  bringing  about  some  conditions 
that  ought  to  interest  our  country  people. 
There  are  a  number  of  married  people 
with  a  child  or  children  who  are  unable 
to  maintain  a  home.  In  some  cases  both 
husband  and  wife  work.  They  hire  a 
room  or  small  flat,  get  a  light  breakfast, 
carry  a  lunch  of  sandwiches,  and  have 
supper  or  dinner  together  at  an  eating- 
house.  It  is  a  hard  way  to  live,  but  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  about  all  they  can 
do.  In  other  cases  wqmen  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  cooks  or  housekeepers.  They 
are  paid  good  wages,  but  naturally  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  children  with  them. 
In  some  cases  such  children  are  put  out 
at  day  nurseries  or  sent  to  schools  where 
little  ones  are  looked  after,  but  that  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  These  people  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  have 
homes  of  their  own,  and  when  that  time 
comes  they  want  their  little  ones  back 
with  something  of  home  influence  in  their 
lives. 

The  result  is  that  such  working  people 
look  about  for  quiet  homes  where  their 
children  may  have  loving  care  and  good 
treatment.  As  a  rule  these  people  are 
not  able  to  pay  much — $5  or  $6  per  week 
is  about  their  limit.  We  have,  at  various 
times  during  the  past  15  years,  taken  five 
such  children  into  our  home.  They  have 
all  been  interesting,  and  quite  a  comfort, 
and  the  arrangement  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  parents  to  keep  going  and  finally 
work  out  their  problem.  There  are  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  for  great  mutual  help. 
Many  a  lonely  woman  in  the  country 
could  take  one  or  more  of  these  little 
ones  and  get  great  comfort  from  doing 
so.  Such  a  woman  could  also  feel  that 
she  is  helping  worthy  city  people  to  solve 
a  hard  problem.  There  would  not  be  any 
financial  profit  in  it.  Most  of  these  city 
people  cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to 
make  profit  possible.  It  would  mean  just 
a  little  pin  money  for  a  farm  woman — 
the  greatest  gain  to  her  would  be  the  love 
and  companionship  of  the  children.  It 
would  also  be  a  care — but  a  pleasant  one 
to  those  who  love  to  have  little  children 
about. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  this  we  have 
letters  from  people  who  say  they  would 
like  to  try  something  of  the  sort.  “How 
much  work  can  the  child  do?”  they  ask. 
“We  ought  to  have  at  least  $10  a  week !” 
This  plan  is  not  for  such  people.  These 
little  ones  are  not  large  enough  to  work. 
Their  parents  are  having  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  cannot  pay  large  prices. 
It  must  be  understood  to  begin  with  that 
this  is  no  money-making  scheme.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  considered  a  charity.  It  is  just 
a  plan  to  help  self-respecting  people  of 
moderate  circumstances  along  the  way  to 
a  home.  You  might  call  it  a  little  of 
“pure  religion”  if  you  like  the  term. 


Value  of  a  Deaf  Man 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  sum  of 
money  a  man  of  45,  inexperienced  on  a 
farm,  afraid  of  animals,  and  handicapped 
by  being  deaf,  would  be  worth  on  a  truck 
farm  when  his  board  and  room  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bargain?  mrs.  l.  h.  k. 

Who  could  answer  such  a  question 
without  seeing  the  man  work?  Is  he 
large  and  strong?  Ie  he  lazy  or  afraid 
of  work?  A  man  might  be  afraid  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  yet  make  one  of  the  best  of 
workers  with  a  hoe,  or  as  a  packer.  Deaf¬ 
ness  is  a  bad  handicap,  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  constant  personal  com¬ 
munication,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a 
distinct  advantage  not  to  hear  all  the 
distracting  noises  about  one.  As  a  truck 
farmer,  hoeing  and  weeding,  picking  and 
packing,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
man  should  not  have  value  as  a  worker 
according  to  his  strength  and  willingness 
to  work.  Judge  him  by  his  ability — not 
by  his  misfortunes. 


Reflections  of  a  Country 
Minister 

(Continued  from  Page  1034) 
turn  out  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
such  old-fashioned  religious  exercises  as 
public  worship,  Bible  study,  and  prayer 
attract  but  a  handful.  If  appreciation 
is  the  highest  service  one  can  render  to 
the  Bountiful  Giver,  and  Sustainer  of 
life,  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer  above 
all  others  should  be  the  gratful  wor¬ 
shipper. 

As  a  country  minister  I  have  not  failed 
in  my  loyalty  to  the  various  rural 
agencies  and  organizations.  By  precept 
and  example  I  have  stood  by  the  school. 
I  have  worked  with  various  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  have  served  sometime  as 
county  agricultural  agent.  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  endeavored  to  see  life  whole  and 
life  complete.  Out  of  it  all  has  come 
this  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
manently  wholesome  and  satifying  life 
for  the  people  who  live  on  the  farms  un¬ 
less  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
to  a  Higher  Power  is  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If  it  is  true  the 
country  no  longer  needs  the  church,  that 
it’s  more  worth  while  to  spend  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  in  visiting  or  driving  around  in 
an  automobile  than  in  giving  a  part  of 
the  day  to  worship  and  Bible  study, 
then  it  would  seem  the  proper  thing  for 
ministers  to  do  is  to  go  where  people 
really  want  churches. 

Plays,  festivals,  clean  sports  and 
wholesome  recreation  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  any  normal  life,  and  the  country 
church  may  properly  encourage  and  pro¬ 
vide  all  these  for  the  people,  but  a  church 
that  has  no  higher  aim,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  give  the  people,  in  my  judgment, 
ijs  sadly  missing  its  high  calling.  Maybe 
I’m  all  wrong  in  my  way  of  looking  at 
tihings ;  maybe  the  families  who  live  on 
the  farms  will  be  just  as  happy  and  use¬ 
ful,  and  communities  just  as  prosperous 
and  wholesome  without  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  as  with  them.  If  that 
be  true  then  life  means  no  more  than 
growing  more  com  to  feed  more  hogs  to 
make  more  money  to  buy  more  automo¬ 
biles.  O.  A.  KELLEY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
Order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, «nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTEI>  —  All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
houseworker  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  live  in  cottage,  all 
improvements,  furnace,  etc.,  and  run  small 
private  farm  for  owner  who  lives  separate  house 
on  place  and  goes  to  city  daily;  take  full  charge 
one  or  two  cows,  flock  chickens,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  lawn,  etc. ;  Winter,  care  for 
furnace,  do  odds  and  ends,  repairing,  painting, 
etc. ;  wife  to  assist  in  house  preferred  but  not 
essential;  this  can  be  adjusted  if  you  don’t  hire 
as  couple;  state  how’  you  have  previously  hired; 
we  ape  two  in  family  and  live  plainly;  intelli- 
gest,  American,  home-loving  people,  pleasing 
personality  preferred;  references  for  honesty 
and  good  habits  required;  Hebrews  not  con¬ 
sidered;  state  full  particulars  and  copy  of  ref¬ 
erence  in  application;  if  children,  how  many; 
this  is  New  York  State,  commuting  distance 
New  York  City;  can  wait  for  couple  two  months 
if  worth  waiting  for  or  at  once;  room  for  15 
cows  and  all  pasture  land  necessary,  or  could 
have  thousand  or  more  chickens;  any  man  wants 
to  take  over  farm  work  himself  and  sell  us  our 
supplies  on  rental  basis  or  shares;  we  use  only 
small  part  now  and  rent  out  pasture;  don’t  want 
care  of  farm.  .ADVERTISER  7284,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Milkers,  certified  dairy;  15  cows, 
10-liour  day;  $60  month  and  board.  SHEF¬ 
FIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted  for  a  registered 
herd;  prefej  a  party  who  can  furnish  two 
extra  milkers;  we  will  pay  a  good  salary  to  a 
I»arty  who  is  neat  cow  man,  calf  raiser,  produce 
clean  milk  and  keep  buildings  clean;  modern 
house,  furnished;  give  full  particulars  with  ref¬ 
erences  and  reason  for  changing  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  for  housework  in 
country,  two  in  family,  one  raised  on  farm 
preferred;  all  city  conveniences  apd  good  home 
year  round  to  woman  who  is  clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant  enough  to  be  companiable.  ADVERTISER 
7285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  single  men  experienced  in  dairy 
farming;  one  for  dairy  and  barn;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  purebred  cattle;  state 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Men  with  thorough  farm  experience 
for  work  in  certified  milk  barn;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milkers;  address  stating'  wages  de¬ 
sired.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  1456, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm 
near  Philadelphia;  $60  per  month,  room  and 
board.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM,  Willow  Grove, 
Pa. 


WANTED  —  General  farmer,  married,  experi¬ 
enced,  on  100-acre  farm,  doing  retail  milk 
business;  wife  to  board  two  men;  new  bouse, 
all  modern  conveniences;  state  references,  age, 
experience  and  wages  expected.  BOX  124, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  to  operate  on  shares  a  small 
poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm  30  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  ADyERTISER  7263,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  past  middle  age;  wo¬ 
man  for  housework:  man  for  light  outside 
work  in  family  of  two  on  farm;  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  726*!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  take  eharge  of 
small  herd;  opportunity.  BROOKE  STO'NER, 
Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED  at  once,  single,  young  American,  with 
good  character  and  references,  as  helper  with 
poultry;  experience  not  necessary;  state  age, 
wages  and  references.  H.  L.  DAVIS,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  without  children;  man  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  around  house  and  garden;  woman 
for  housework  and  plain  cooking  In  home 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  permanent  position;  $100  per  month  and 
board.  FRED  BRUNNER,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  assistant  in  care  of  home; 

woman  having  had  her  own  home  and  who 
will  appreciate  kind  treatment,  can  come  as 
member  of  family;  previous  service  not  nec¬ 
essary  but  character  references  are;  country, 
45  miles  from  New  York  City,  ADVERTISER 
7286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  American  born, 
with  thorough  farm  experience;  must  be  good 
dry -hand  milker,  handy  with  team,  capable  of 
operating  automobile  in  city  traffic  and  able 
to  deal  with  public  in  employer’s  interest;  a 
good  common  school  education,  enthusiasm  for 
work  and  absolute  honesty  required;  position 
one  of  responsibility  and  trust  with  possibility 
of  advancement;  salary  according  to  require¬ 
ments.  Write  for  further  particulars,  A.  L. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  P.  O.  Box  1456,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Man  for  general  farm  work,  two 
cows,  garden,  etc.;  write  or  call  Darien,  phone 
143  between  7  and  8  p.  m.  G.  D.  TILLEY, 
Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  supervising  erection 
of  small,  gothic-roofed,  Louden-equipped  cow 
barn,  32x48  ft.,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  local 
mechanics;  furnish  references  and  state  rate 
of  pay  wanted.  A.  GILLESPIE,  71  Second 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED.  Catholic,  farm  helper,  25-35; 

$55,  board  and  room:  cow,  two  horses;  state 
full  particulars.  CATHOLIC  SISTERS,  Chap- 
paqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  housework  in  country;  op¬ 
portunity  for  girl  just  leaving'  orphan  asylum 
or  school;  refined  Christian,  Protestant  family; 
adults;  willing  to  train  a  girl  who  is  naturally 
bright  and  willing;  pleasing  personality  nec¬ 
essary.  ADVERTISER  7287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Head  farmer;  wife,  chief  cook;  sal¬ 
ary  rate  $150  per  month;  also  master  and 
matron  family  of  boys;  salary  rate  $125  per 
month;  for  particulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FARMER — -Experienced  working  foreman,  good 
position.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  must  understand 
machinery,  board  three  men  Summer;  write 
fully  regarding  age,  family,  experience,  salary; 
give  references;  state  whether  able  to  drive 
car.  ADVERTISER  7282,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  boy,  14,  healthy,  refined,  per¬ 
manent  home,  wages,  good  chance.  CARL 
STEWART,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  21,  some  knowledge  in  gardening, 
two  years  in  poultry,  wishes  position  in  poul¬ 
try  plant.  BOX  43,  Risley,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  progressive 
Guernsey  plant;  A.  R.  test,  feeding  and 
calves  special  attention.  ADVERTISER  7233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  REGISTERED  nurse  position  in  country 
near  Albany,  about  September  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical;  scientific  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys;  developed  several  famous  money  making 
herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction:  profitable  results  had; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  7257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  open  for  position;  wife  willing  to 
board  men;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  7258, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  experience, 
AL  BOGE-RT,  68  West  50th-  St.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN,  tired  of  noise  and  commotion,  wishes 
work  in  small  family  of'  -adults;  no  laundry 
work;  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  to  do  test  work  in  Guern¬ 
sey  herd;  take  full  charge  or  as  herdsman  in 
small  herd;  American,  47  years  of  age;  three 
world’s  records;  none  hut  first-class,  permanent 
position  considered;  $100  a  month  and  board. 
Address  W.  C.  P.rRDTC-K.  Wilview  Farm,  New 
Castle,  Del. 


SINGLE  man,  age  35,  understanding  crops, 
stock,  poultry,  construction  with  repairs;  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  farm  with  college  training;  open 
for  position  as  manager,  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  position  by  married  man  as  herdsman 
and  dairyman  on  private  estate;  A-l  butter- 
maker;  best  of  references;  could  take  entire 
e narge  of  small  place.  ADVERTISER  7266, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  with  girl  8,  wants  house¬ 
keeper’s  position  in  country.  ADVERTISER 
7267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  some  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  72.69,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — By  woman  o-f  40,  place  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  family.  ADVERTISER  7272, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  good  dairy,  experienced 
A.  R.  work,  raising  calves  and  pig's,  under¬ 
standing  crops  and  farm  work;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  not  afraid  of  work ;  reliable,  steady,  sin¬ 
gle,  31.  ALEX  RHNOVETZ,  220  E.  3d  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTEH — Place  to  work  on  small  farm,  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  AV.  B.  GROVER,  Forestville, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER,  single,  experienced;  $55-$65  month, 
good  bed,  good  board.  BOOM  21,  52  AValnut 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager,  skilled,  life  experience, 
scientific  all  branches,  wants  position  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  salary  and  per  cent. 
ADVERTISER  7274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  chauffeur;  married  man,  one  child; 

steady  position,  private  estate  preferred,  own 
mechanic,  familiar  with  all  make  cars  and  re¬ 
pairs  .  W.  P.,  care  Barbour,  Broadaere  Dairy 
Farm,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  position  as  mechanic  and  chauffeur; 

formerly  auto  mechanic;  on  large  farm  or 
estate;  all  kinds  tractors,  autos  or  gas  engines; 
married  man.  AV.  P. ,  care  Box  27,  Blauvelt, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  in  country;  wife  good 
plain  cook,  no  laundry;  man  good  gardener, 
poultry  and  handy,  no  cow's;  references;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  7275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  for  estate 
or  gentleman’s  country  home;  wife  will  assist 
or  hoard  help;  no  cows  or  laundry;  permanent; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  CAN  PRODUCE  pure  milk  and  can  sell  it 
profitably;  want  share  contract  with  owner 
of  equipped  farm  and  herd;  Guernseys;  near 
city;  write  complete  details.  ADVERTISER 
7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  long  experience,  married,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  large  plant  successfully; 
efficient  working  manager.  EBERHARDT,  120 
AVickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Duteh-American,  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  estate  or  country  place,  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  household  and  place,  caring  for 
invalid  or  children;  wife  good  Dutch  cook  and 
trained  nurse;  man  for  all  around  work;  small 
hotel  or  boarding  place.  ADVERTISER  7280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position,  gardener  or  as- 
sistanl :  some  knowledge  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE,  sightly.  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,500. 
Write  MRS.  HERBERT  FROST,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  13  acres,  bungalow 
7  rooms,  barn  60x40,  hen  house  75x16,  orchard; 
electric,  steam,  bath,  town  water  system:  stock, 
tools  and  hay;  near  junior  high  school  and  main 
highway  Boston-New  York  route;  send  for 
photos;  $7,500;  owner,  ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS, 
Spencer,  Mass. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  115  acres,  beautiful 
heme  overlooking  Hudson  Valley;  improve¬ 
ments,  springs,  streams,  over  3,000  bearing' 
trees,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries;  two 
acres  grapes;  1,000  currants;  must  sell  account 
of  old  age;  will  pay  you  to  write.  THE  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  BRIDGEPORT  *  and  Sound,  66  acres, 
buildings,  house,  running  water,  electricity; 
fruit,  woodland;  30  acres  arable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  camp,  warm  baths,  low  rates.  MRS. 
EDITH  EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  fruit  farm,  6,000  trees  in 
bearing;  choice  land;  modern  improvements; 
1 V;  miles  State  capital,  college,  high  school, 
concrete  highway;  crop,  stock,  implements,  $24,- 
000.  J.  H.  RICHTER,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — My  duck  farm  at  Greenport,  L.  I.; 

400  breeders,  a  good  retail  trade  getting  bet¬ 
ter  every  year;  I  am  selling  this  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  poor  health.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20-room  house, 
all  Improvements,  large  barn,  hen  houses;  1,000 
hens,  cows,  horses,  machinery;  half  price  for 
quick  sale;  near  railroad.  CHAS.  HERMANN, 
R.  D.  1,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


ov  under 


luiuviiuuu  on 


way  and  county  road;  two  houses,  barns,  brook, 
three  springs.  Apply  RALSTON  POSTOFFICE 
New  Jersey. 

to  rent  or  buy  a  10  or  12-reom  house 

RES  P  AIT  HA  N  T  building  oouin-nod  etopb-  n,ri, 
rooms,  electric  lights!’  ^ 


RENT— Hundred-acre  farm,  9  miles  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  two  houses,  bath  We 
barns,  running  water;  dairyimr  ;arge 

gardening.  ADVERTISER  ’  ’a  1,01,111  L  truck 
New-Yorker.  ^  ,2C8’  caro  Unral 


ll0"Se,  a,“1  outbuildings. 
aim  LRl  ISlvR  7270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EIGHT-BOOM  house,  open  fireplaces,  six  acres 
barn,  wood  house,  and  chicken  house-  fruit 
tiees;  located  in  foot  hills  of  the  Iinri-'a, i 

two  hh^s^oa^'t0YoBrkldg$T^r 
New-Yorker!  ^VEBTIi *Elf 

TWO  HUNDRED  fertile  acres,  15  cows  S‘'oT> 

monthly  milk  check,  excellent  9-room  house 
shade,  near  Boston-Albany  concrete  road-  $3  OOO 
cash  balance  10  years.  ADVERTISER  7273 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  400-acre  dairy  farm  55  mile* 
m-fv?,1'1  -*eW  y°r.1<  City;  11-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  running  water,  electricity;  ail  build- 
ings  A-l  condition;  write  for  particulars  and 

J5S5-  ncy.h-  baker-  pd~SS"aJ.“ 

FOR  SALE — A  9-acre  farm,  all  modern  build- 

I  will’  sell  C?hTS  “  ,600‘qt-  ,n  ,laV  milk  route,  or 
i.«.  «  e  1  ,the  business  alone  and  rent  out  on. 

miiiwtoe,,I>.ac°V  corue  »n<1  look  It  over.  I'Aii- 
I HEY  S  DAIRY,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  32  acres,  9-room  house;  300  liens  100 

turkeys,  2  cows,  1  horse;  4  acres  oats,  2  of 
potatoes,  hay;  one  mile  to  depot,  village 
churches;  good  roads;  price  $2,500,  $1,500  cash’ 
write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  72(8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  country  store  for  sale;  rent  the  pron- 

FB\NK  °Y  P  -Vt^’p  r1  ?bo,,t  $1'500  stock. 
1  n.'iiNK  x.  It  J  rTASEJ,  Gardners,  Pa. 


I' ABM  FOB  SALE — 8-room  house  and  bath,  all 

modern  improvements,  electric  light,  running 
water,  with  tiled  kitchen  and  tile  bath  with 
shower,  hot  water  heating  system;  3'-.  acres 
land  with  water  and  avenue  frontage;  1  garage 
1  incubator  house,  1  barn,  hen  houses,  1  large 
brooder  and  feed  house  equipped  with  hot  water 
heating  system;  1  horse,  1  cow,  1  heifer  550 
1  s  m8\h';ns  rH1  boosing  capacity  for  900  layers, 
1,800  baby  clucks  and  various  farm  implements; 
66  .L.  -miles  from  New  York;  10  minutes’  walk 
n(J/a,?e’i  c'lnm']le-s  and  schools;  a  capacity 
of  20,000  ducks  could  be  raised  on  this  farm  if 
so  desired;  price  $20,000;  f„r  further  Informa¬ 
tion  and  terms  write  ADVERTISER  7279  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACT  QUICK — For  sale  small  farm,  3  acres  very 

fertile,  between  two  cities  on  the  main  road- 
has  lovely  8-room  house,  2-car  garage;  wonder- 
tul  place  in  a  fine  climate  for  chickens  or  truck- 
city  water;  has  apple,  plum  and  fig  trees,  also 
beautiful  magnolias  and  shrubbery;  all  in  fine 
condition ;  a  wonderful  bargain  and  lovely  home 
for  some  one;  five  thousand  will  take  it  one 
thousand  cash  and  terms.  Address  OWNER 
it.  1,  Box  60,  Hampton,  Va. 


I  OR  SALE— Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  84  acres; 

stock,  implements  and  crops.  EDW.  SWARTZ 
Stony  Creek  Farm,  Round  Top,  N.  Y.  ’ 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Kural  New-Yorker  ST  A  NT  fy  w 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
u  tloni->cl°ver  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1,10;  10 
‘P?-*  Postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 

I* ARM,  1310  Spring  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friehd;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Baquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SIGNS — Painted  to  order.  BOY  VAIL  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart.  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  home  for  aged  people  or  invalids; 

nurse’s  care;  price  reasonable.  MRS  L  b’ 
HURLBURT,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


BOARD,  $12;  Hudson  View  Farm;  bathing, 
boating,  electricity.  BOX  270,  Coxsackie 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle 


incubator. 
N.  Y. 


LAW- 


FOR  SALE — Farm  off  135  acres  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  60  miles  from  New  York  City;  all 
level,  well  watered,  best  of  soil;  half  mile  from 
railroad  station,  near  creamery;  fronts  on 
State  road  (concrete);  dairy  barn  for  40  cows, 
one  large  hay  barn,  horse  barn,  carriage  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  11-room  dwelling  with 
bath  and  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  and  hot  air 
heating  plants;  tenant  dwelling  with  seven 
rooms;  one  of  the  very  best  farms  in  the 
country;  price  $14,000  on  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grain  business,  55  years’  standing, 
wishing  to  retire,  I  offer  my  business  to¬ 
gether  with  16-room  house,  2  grain  buildings 
and  5  acres  of  land;  onlv  store  in  the  village; 
this  is  a  good  dairv  section;  rare  opportunity. 
MILTON  B.  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


COUPLE  desires  board  with  Christian  family 
three  weeks,  September,  on  New  York  State 
mountain  farm,  near  bathing;  no  other  hoard¬ 
ers;  state  terms  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  390  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  practically  new;  bargain  prla£.  JAS.  E. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  4x5  plate  camera,  carrying 
case.  JOHN  M.  ESTERLY,  661  State  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat.  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails; 
price  list  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  rent  with  option  of  buving  small 
house  with  about  five  acres  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina.  ADVERTISER  7261,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  wanted,  small  house;  preferably 
between  New  York  and  Wilmington,  Del.; 
low  price.  A.  C.  F.,  Box  14,  Newfoundland, 
N.  J. 


GARDEN  tractor  for  sale;  motor-macultivator; 

in  good  condition;  priced  low.  KLEIN,  Fair- 
field,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  man,  without  family,  desires  board 
part  of  Summer  on  farm  within  hundred  miles 
New  York  City;  please  state  nearest  railroad 
station,  whether  other  boarders  are  taken,  what 
family  consists  of.  ADVERTISER  7281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  eolors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Keady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

F  Mnn'  b  Corn  h  arves  ter  poor  Man’s  price. 
■  %  »  H  MM  Only  $25, with  bundletyingattaehment. 
I  VI  Jl  JL  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
_________  vester.  Process  Co.,  Balina,  Ivans. 

It  Pays 
To  Own 
YourOwn 

Papec 

Money  in  the  bank  earns 
3  to  4%;  money  in  a  Papec 
earns  30  to  40%,  often  more. 

It  saves  the  cost  of  a  hired 
outfit.  It  makes  unnecessary 
any  expensive  hired  help. 

You  can  take  your  time 
and  fill  the  silo  with  your 
own  help  or  change  with  a 
neighbor.  Your  silo  will 
settle  as  you  fill,  so  that 
you  can  enter  the  feeding 
season  with  a  full  silo. 

PAPEC 

"The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  CIo£ 

No  need  to  ask  the  women 
folks  to  cook  for  a  big  gang. 

Give  them  a  rest  this  year  and 
know  the  satisfaction  of  filling 
your  own  silo  with  your  own 
outfit.  Your  cows  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  new  plan  too,  because 
the  silage  will  be  of  a  better 
quality.  It  makes  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  when  the  corn  is  cut  and 
how  it  is  cut.  With  your  own 
Papec,  you  can  do  the  job  when 
the  corn  is  at  its  best  and  you 
can  cut  the  corn  clean,  into  even 
lengths  that  will  settle  closely. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  a 
Papec  and  send  you  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Terms  can  be 
arranged  to  your  satisfaction. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Over  50  Distributing 
Centers 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 
HO  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen : — I  have  silo  of 

. . tons  capacity.  I  may 

buy  an  Ensilage  Cutter  this 
year.  Piease  send  Papec 
Catalog,  prices  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


Name - 

Post  Office . . 

RED. _ 


Stale - 


Throws  and  Blows  -  Saves  One  Man 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WHEN  muscles  ache,  wa^h 
the  pain  away  with  pain  oil," 
says  an  advertisement. 

Why  not  drive  a  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  and  do  away  with  the  cause  of  the 
pain?  You  will  conquer  the  drudgery  and 
be  far  better  off  in  a  dozen  ways  by  invest¬ 
ing  in  this  popular  tractor. 


heat  cannot  hurt  the  McCormick-Deering. 

And  then  belt  Work!  McCormick-Deering 
tractors  have  plenty  of  power  for  threshing, 
silo  filling,  shredding,  baling,  sawing,  grind¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  they  are  designed  as  much  for 
belt  as  for  field  work.  Do  your  own  work  at 
just  the  right  time  and  work  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  too,  if  you  want  to. 

The  McCormick-Deering  tractor  comes 
to  you  complete  with  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment — platform,  fenders,  adjustable  draw¬ 
bar,  wide  belt  pulley,  removable  lugs, 
throttle  governor,  brakes,  and  provision  for 
adding  the  great  new  tractor  improvement, 
!  the  power  take-off. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMING  by  old  methods  is  hard,  hard 
work  but  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
are  fighting  their  way  clear  of  the  worst  of 
it  by  using  reliable  tractor  power.  Not  only 
are  they  doing  farm  work  more  easily  but 
they  are  putting  the  farm  on  a  new  money - 
making  basis. 

No  man  can  realize  the  full  all-around 
value  of  the  tractor  until  he  uses  one  him¬ 
self.  Think  of  the  time  and  work  saved  by 
turning  two  or  three  furrows  instead  of  one. 
Do  two  or  three  days *  plowing  in  one.  Cut 
down  high  labor  costs.  Speed  up  your  field 
work  in  rush  reasons.  Do  not  risk  loss  of 
your  crops.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the 


“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES 
A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER” 


SEE  the  tractor  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s.  Sit  in  the  seat  at 
the  wheel  to  get  the  effect  of  running 
it.  The  dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
tractor  at  the  store  or  in  the  field. 
Drop  us  a  line  for  a  catalog. 


McCormick-Deering  Tractors 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING 

Roy  Swing  Stanchions 

Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable, 
durable,  convenient  anc^cheap.  This  space  costs 
too  much  to  tell  you  more.  A  pleasure  to  send 
booklet  and  price.  ROY  BROS.,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

One  horse.  Oar- 
to  shock.  Big  labor 
saver.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 


Box  801,  Westerville,  Ohio 


Silo— ROSS— Ensilage  Cutter 

qPHE  famous  copper  content  ROSS 
-*■  METAL  SILO  galvanized  and  the 
old  reliable  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUT¬ 
TER  answer  every  requirement  of 
the  modern  business  farmer.  No  other 
cutter  has  ROSS  construction  feat¬ 
ures.  Six  sizes,  all  low  speed.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and 

Direct-to-you  proposition.  Buy  now — 
pay  later.  No  down  payments  required. 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  SILO  COMPANY 
Established  1850  55  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


_ Galvsuuiid  (Toucan. 

-VViTTv \nw  V,  .VVV 
lAtei  Metal  Roofing? Specialist^, 

I  {g«\  CONSUMERS!  MFG 

P.O.BOX 342  |  MOUNOWaU.W.VA.1 

CMMCMdvme  *  - — -  1 
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QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  -  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 

GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  Unadill.,  H.  Y. 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 

Yon  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon  the  “Silver-Strand.”  It’s  your  protection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 


Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  “  Silver-Strand.” 

“Electra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  C 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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What  Radio  Means  to  the  Farmer 


CRITICAL  FACULTY. — iMany  a 
rd-handed  man  of  the  soil  who 
is  taken  to  commencement  exer- 
es  last  June,  despite  his  protests, 
s  been  surprised  by  finding  him- 
f  at  home  there.  He  knew  what 
the  orchestra  was  playing,  and  privately  compared 
the  ensemble  with  his  favorite  radio  orchestia.  He 
felt  Qualified  to  consider  the  speakei,  to  place  him 
in  competition  with  other  public  men  who  have 
spoken  very  well  indeed  on  the  air.  The  chairman, 
he  saw,  was  perhaps  not  a  success  as  an  announcer 
of  the  program.  The  cordiality  of  the  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  is  the  point  upon  which  he  wins  the  spurs, 
and  the  system  of  se¬ 
lection  is  painstaking. 

Only  a  man  who  can 
give  himself  royally  and 
with  grace  and  spirit  is 
allowed  to  announce 
an  air  program.  The 
farm  man,  since  many 
cultured  people  have 
chosen  to  s  u  b  m  erge 
themselves  in  farming, 
is  a  discerning  critic. 

But  let  us  be  modest. 

VARIED  TASTES.  — 

At  the  beginning,  when 
radio  first  came  to  us, 
we  were  told  that  really 
we  would  get  more  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  'market  re¬ 
ports  than  from  any¬ 
thing  else  we  picked  out 
of  the  air.  We  do  ap¬ 
preciate  (first-hand  in¬ 
formation,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Summer,  but 
(Summer  radio  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  atmospheric 
conditions — a  matter  of 
luck.  Too  often  the 
much-sought  price  quo¬ 
tation  fades  out  just  as 
-we  are  on  the  point  of 
grasping  it,  leaving  us 
empty  and  disconcerted. 

But  no  farm  family 
uses  a  receiving  set 
solely  to  obtain  market 
reports.  Family  tastes 
are  as  diversified  as  the 
crops  in  the  fields.  The 
radio  manufacturer  un¬ 
derstanding  this,  has 
provided  a  list  of  sta¬ 
tions  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  policy  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  much  like  is  done 
with  magazines.  It  is 
left  to  the  operator  of 
the  dial  to  sort  these 
over  for  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  ideal  enter¬ 
tainment.  Business  talk, 
sermon,  fiddling,  opera 
— high  brow  or  comedy 


— it's  all  there  at  a  certain  number  on  the  dial. 

SUMMER  CONDITIONS. — Now  for  that  awful 
question,  “Does  radio  interfere  with  a  farmer’s 
work?”  Mighty  serious  for  us,  because  if  it  came 
to  the  pass  where  a  farmer  curled  up  all  day  by 
his  receiving  set  and  forgot  to  cut  the  corn  and  the 
wheat  and  the  hay — never  mind  the  potatoes — why, 
the  chances  are  that  radio  would  be  taken  out  of 
our  reluctant  hands.  However,  our  experience  with 
daytime  radio  has  been  that  it  is  too  weak  in  vol¬ 
ume  to  be  of  much  account.  True,  we  have  man¬ 
aged  at  the  noon  hour  to  open  the  French  doors 
from  the  living-room  and  have  the  Syracuse  station 
at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  broadcast  the  dinner  pro¬ 


gram  from  the  main  dining-room  of  the  hotel  very 
plainly  and  clearly  to  our  own  dining-room.  A  fine 
sound  it  has,  that.  But  there  would  be  times,  you 
see,  when  we  would  be  all  fixed  for  dinner,  all  set 
for  dinner  music,  and  the  thing  that  came  to  us 
was  like  the  wail  of  a  mouse  half  drowned  in  the 
filing  of  a  saw.  Fatal  always  to  depend  upon  en¬ 
tertaining  company  in  this  way.  Now  we  get  not 
even  that,  the  Syracuse  station  having  Changed  to 
daylight-saving  time,  so  its  hour  is  over  before  ours 
starts.  At  night  the  strong  volume  doesn’t  begin 
until  nine  o’clock,  after  the  sun  sets,  which  on  the 
daylight-saving  time  most  stations  have  adopted, 
reads  10  o’clock  on  the  program.  By  then  the  best 

of  everything  lias  been 
given  out.  By  'best  I 
mean  the  variety;  only 
the  dance  music  and 
soloists  are  left.  This 
is  the  tragedy  of  Sum¬ 
mer  service.  No,  wo 
could  never  be  charged 
with  neglecting  the 
crops.  The  crops  get  us 
first,  and  after  a  day  in 
the  hay,  or  the  wheat, 
what  is  left  of  us  calm¬ 
ly  goes  to  sleep  in  tho 
rocking  chair,  regard¬ 
less  of  radio  or  any¬ 
thing  else, 

WHEN  DARK  EVE¬ 
NINGS  COME.— But  to 
look  on  the  bright  side. 
When  Fall  comes  on 
and  dark  begins  at 
seven,  tho  farmer  with 
a  radio  makes  a  point 
of  getting  his  chores 
done  early,  lie  has  been 
husking  corn  all  day  or 
digging  the  unpopular 
potatoes,  and  though  his 
hands  are  tired  his 
brain  is  on  the  qui  vive 
as  a  brain  should  be, 
unless  it’s  been  on  heavy 
duty  worrying  about 
how  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  This  tired- 
out  farmer  takes  off  his 
shoes  and  sits  down  be¬ 
fore  his  trusty  receiving 
set.  As  a  system  of  bal¬ 
ancing  occupations  I  up¬ 
hold  this  as  the  perfect 
model.  Mother  is  there 
with  her  sewing,  for 
there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  little  hand  work 
along  with  the  listening. 
It  almost  brings  back 
the  time  when  every 
farm  family  produced 
its  own  evening  musical 
program,  with  plenty  of 
help  from  the  hoeing 
squad.  There  is  the 


” There's  Music  in  the  Air ” — for  the  Entire  Family 
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same  type  and  variety  of  restful  relaxation. 

THE  VARIED  PROGRAM. — Herbert  Hoover,  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge,  A1  Smith;  are  in  the  newspaper,  but 
there  they  are  mere  names  under  photographs.  Here 
on  the  radio  they  talk  at  our  elbow,  so  close  that  we 
catch  every  friendly  inflection,  every  intake  of 
breath.  When  A1  says  “foist”  instead  of  “first,”  and 
Cal  lapses  into  Cape  Cod  pronounciation,  one  sighs 
deliciously  pleased,  and  whispers,  “Isn’t  this  great?” 
The  cooking  expert  who  tells  how  to  make  mock 
chicken  pie  from  tuna  fish  and  left-over  vegetables  is 
actually  in  the  process  of  making  it.  Her  dishes 
rattle  in  our  ears.  We  hear  her  sifting  the  flour 
and  when  she  hreatbes  heavily,  poor  dear,  we  smile 
in  remembering  that  all  good  cooks  are  stout.  The 
announcer  says  that  he  is  sorry  we  can’t  be  there  to 
open  the  pie  after  it  is  baked,  and  we  feel  a  twinge 
of  regret.  The  family  peers  at  my  notes,  wondering 
if  mother  has  it  all  set  down  straight.  And  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  next  number  at  Boston,  a 
voice  breaks  in  from  New  York  City  with  a  comic 
song:  “You  can’t  fool  an  old  horse  fly.  You  can’t 
pay  your  bills  with  a  worthless  check — if  you  bob 
your  hair  you’ll  have  to  wash  your  neck.  O,  you 
can’t  fool  an  old  horse  fly!”  Then  on  top  of  this 
and  blotting  it  out  completely  comes  a  serious  voice : 
“This  is  Station  WBZ.”  In  this  momentary  quiet 
between  numbers  anything  is  liable  to  drift  in  from 
north,  east,  south  or  west.  The  area  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  all  one,  and  from  Moncton,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  north,  to  Miami,  Fla.  on  the  south, 
pretty  much  the  same  dish  is  served  to  all.  We  all 
get  the  same  show.  It  was  not  until  1  met  a  man 
from  the  city  of  Detroit  this  Summer  and  compared 
experiences  that  I  realized  this  peculiar  fact,  and 
when  I  did  I  was  a  little  displeased.  We  are  like 
a  lot  of  children,  thought  I,  all  going  to  the  same 
school.  But  it’s  not  like  that  after  all.  We  are 
saved  from  standardization  by  the  power  of  select¬ 
ing  what  we  want  to  hear.  There  is  indeed  a  great 
variety,  and  like  the  three-ring  circus,  we  can’t  take 
it  all  in.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  person  who  wants 
to  hear  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  play  the  Peer 
Gynt  Suite  must  perforce  listen  to  “How  much  wood 
could  a  woodchuck  chuck,  if  a  woodchuck  would 
chuck  wood?”  because  the  operator  desires  to  hear 
it.  Sometimes  the  Philharmonic  one  may  get  up  in 
his  or  her  nighty  and  slip  on  the  head  phones  in  the 
dark.  Who  can  tell,  who  will  care? 

THE  ISOLATED  FAMILY.— The  radio  service  is 
a  godsend  to  isolated  families.  When  something  hap¬ 
pens,  as  something  may  do,  and  the  receiver  is 
temporary  disabled,  it’s  like  sickness  in  the  house. 
Perhaps  it  isn’t  the  entertainment  that  counts  so 
much,  I’m  ready  to  say  that  it  isn’t.  But  just  the 
human  contact,  the  privilege  of  getting  next  to  folks, 
of  learning  another’s  voice  well  enough  to  say, 
“That’s  Jeff.”  It’s  so  comfortable.  Perhaps,  who 
knows,  that  is  what  farm  boys  and  girls  hanker 
for  when  they  leave  home.  A  bit  of  the  country  in 
the  city  and  a  bit  of  the  city  in  the  country — this  is 
the  new  movement  to  be  brought  about  by  broad¬ 
casting.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Dipping  Poultry  for  Lice 

Some  time  ago  1  read  an  article  on  dipping  chickens 
in  sodium  fluoride  for  lice.  I  wanted  to  try  it.  The 
druggist  tells  me  sodium  fluoride  is  only  common  table 
salt.  I  tried  4  oz.  of  salt  in  four  gallons  of  warm  water 
but  did  not  kill  hardly  any.  Will  the  sodium  fluoride 
be  any  better?  W.  w.  F. 

Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

HAT  druggist  should  go  to  school.  Common 
salt  is  sodium  chloride.  It  would  have  little 
effect  upon  the  lice.  Last  Spring  we  had  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  use  of  sodium  fluoride  by  D.  C. 
Kennard  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

As  the  time  is  now  close  by  for  doing  this  work 
the  article  is  repeated.  The  plan  is  to  use  one  ounce 
of  the  sodium  fluoride  (not  common  salt)  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  lukewarm  water. 

I  have  practiced  and  recommended  the  dipping  meth¬ 
od  during  the  past  five  years  and  have  never  observed 
any  results  other  than  satisfactory.  Personally,  I  have 
dipped  hundreds  of  birds  of  different  ages  and  under 
varying  conditions  and  have  yet  to  experience  anything 
but  the  most  beneficial  results  from  it.  Consequently. 
I  think  the  dipping  with  sodium  fluoride  dip  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  far  superior  to  any  other  treatment  for  eradi¬ 
cation  of  lice.  My  reasons  are: 

1.  It  is  the  most  effective — one  treatment  each  year 
(if  all  the  birds  are  dipped)  will  keep  the  fowls  free 
from  lice. 

2.  Easily  and  quickly  done — three  can  dip  200  hens 
in  one  hour. 

3.  Involves  the  least  expense. 

Oi  course  certain  common  sense  precautions  must  be 
observed.  For  example,  the  job  should  be  done  during 
the  forenoon  of  a  warm  clear  day,  so  the  birds  will  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  evening.  Unless  it  is  a  quiet  day 
the  birds  ' will  be  more  comfortable  and  will  dry  more 


rapidly  if  kept  indoors.  During  the  dipping  process 
one  should  be  careful  to  hold  the  fowl  so  its  head  will 
not  accidently  get  into  the  dip.  Also  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  beak  shut  when  the  head  is  immersed  for  a 
moment  just  before  the  bird  is  released.  Otherwise, 
there  would  be  danger  of  strangulation. 

I  have  never  observed  any  loss  of  egg  production 
after  dipping  laying  hens  other  than  would  necessarily 
result  from  handling  the  birds  for  any  other  reason. 

Birds  have  been  dipped  under  rather  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  and  no  trouble  encountered.  Half-grown  chick¬ 
ens  were  dipped  on  a  chilly  rainy  day  with  practically 
no  sunshine  during  the  day — no  noticeable  trouble  re¬ 
sulted.  Likewise  hens  have  been  dipped  when  the 
weather  was  unfavorable  and  no  ill  effects  could  be  ob¬ 
served.  I  mention  these  as  things  not  to  do  but  they 
serve  to  show  that  dipping  with  sodium  fluoride  so¬ 
lution  is  not  such  a  terrible  thing  as  many  .seem  to 
“think.  The  dipping  with  sodium  fluoride  solution  is 
practiced  by  many  poultrykeepers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Usually  it  is  not  advisable  to  dip  the  birds 
after  November  1.  If  the  job  has  been  neglected  until 
that  late,  dusting  would  be  the  safer  method.  The  ideal 
practice  is  to  get  the  pullets  located  in  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  during  September  or  October  and  dip  them  and 
all  the  mature  birds  at  that  time. 

You  mention  that  chickens  have  a  natural  aversion 
for  water.  It  may  be  so,  but  they  fail  to  show  it  when 
dipped.  Not  one  bird  in  25  will  flutter  or  get  excited 
if  handled  properly.  They  appear  to  enjoy  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  in  the  warm  water  as  we  do  in  a  warm 
bath.  Not  much  of  the  water  actually  penetrates  to 
the  skin  so  that  they  will  dry  quite  thoroughly  in  three 
hours  or,  a  favorable  day. 

The  dusting  with  sodium  fluoride,  if  the  “pi non 
method”  is  employed,  is  quite  satisfactory  but  it  is 
tedious  and  slow  for  large  numbers.  Also  the  dust  in 


Trimming  Cauliflower  for  Market.  Fig.  370. 
See  Page  1052 


air  may  get  into  the  respiratory  passage  of  the  fowls 
and  considerable  irritation  may  result.  In  some  cases 
where  the  dusting  was  done  carelessly  in  a  closed  room 
many  birds  suffered  from  irritation  of  respiratory  pas¬ 
sages  and  showed  symptoms  similar  to  colds  and  bron¬ 
chitis.  D.  c.  KENNARD. 


Ideas  of  a  Veteran  Farmer 

I  Readers  of  farm  papers  25  years  ago  will  recall  ar¬ 
ticles  of  J.  D.  Ditrech  on  intensive  dairying.  Mr. 
Ditrech  had  a  small  farm  of  less  than  20  acres,  yet  he 
managed  it  so  carefully  and  well  that  he  was  able  to 
grow  the  roughage  for  about  40  cows  and  young  stock. 
An  account  of  his  operations  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
by  the  Agricultural  Department.  One  would  think  such 
a  man  should  be  very  capable  to  discusing  agriculture 
and  its  future.  One  of  our  friends  wrote  Mr.  Ditrech 
for  an  opinion  regarding  the  possibilities  of  eastern 
farming,  and  received  the  following  reply  :] 

AM  an  intensive  dairy  farmer;  never  bothered, 
nor  do  I  care  for  any  other  kind.  Give  me  the 
eastern  farm,  every  time.  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
capable  of  judging  or  of  sitting  in  judgment  with 
respect  to  any  other  kind  of  farming  than  that  of 
intensive  dairy  husbandry,  which,  I  know,  is  the  one 
kind  where  the  cow  feeds  the  soil  and  the  soil  feeds 
the  cow,  and  both  together  are  sure  to  keep  the 
farmer. 

Dairy  farming  demands  first,  a  factory  to  build  on 
it,  in  which  the  livestock  can  convert  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  field  into  two  products,  one  of  which 
is  for  the  market,  the  other  for  the  soil.  A  dairy 
farmer  is  blind  to  his  interests  when  he  does  not 
take  just  as  good  care  of  manure  made  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  as  he  does  of  the  milk.  This  latter,  he  is  care¬ 
ful  to  get  to  the  consumer,  daily  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  manure  in  its  freshly  made  state,  both 
liquid  and  solid,  should  be  taken,  from  the  gutters 
to  the  field.  The  dairy  barn  is  a  factory;  it  need 
not  be  expensively  built,  but  convenient,  comfortable 
and  sanitary. 

That  laughable  definition,  by  a  New  York  daily 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  its  effort  to  classify  the 
farmer  among  occupations,  said  he  was  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  merchant,  financier  nor  manufacturer,  but 
a  “kind  of  vestigial  remnant  of  a  former  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  The  farmer  does  come  in  for  all  the  rules 
and  knocks  that  society  can  deal  out  in  ridiculing 
him  before  the  world.  Not  long  ago  I  met  one  of 
these  city  educators  on  the  platform,  who  was  lec¬ 
turing  a  body  of  country  people  on  education,  when 
in  one  of  his  oratorical  appeals,  he  shouted  in  a 
demenatory  way,  "We  don’t  raise  children  like  pigs 
and  chickens  to  eat  them !” 


After  he  finished  this  tirade  I  was  the  next  speak¬ 
er  to  follow  and  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  do  it.  by 
not  delivering  my  prepared  address,  but  replied  to 
his  sophistry  then  and  there.  I  told  him  we  know 
very  well  that  we  didn’t  bring  up  children  like  pigs 
and  chickens  for  cannabalism,  but  I  would  tell  him 
one  thing  that  was  certain  as  the  sun  shines.  If 
we  don’t  on  the  the  other  hand  teach  our  children 
how  to  raise  pigs  and  chickens  profitably  the  next 
generation  will  have  to  go  without  ham  and  eggs 
for  breakfast.  The  farmer  is  looked  upon  as  the 
ox  and  ass  of  society,  but  just  wait;  when  the  soup 
bouses  have  to  open  up  in  the  city,  hard  times  come 
again,  and  then  see  the  exodus  back  to  the  land. 
This  is  a  generation  of  sports  and  vipers,  movies 
and  graft.  I  am  now  in  my  eightieth  year  and  am 
well.  J.  D.  DITRECII. 

Pennsylvania. 


Causes  of  Price  Variations  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Products 

I  have  a  small  farm,  and  am  keenly  interested  in 
anything  relating  to  farming.  Especially  have  I  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  variations  in  the  weekly  market  quo¬ 
tations.  What  is  the  cause  for  variations  in  price  dur¬ 
ing  a  week?  For  instance,  peas,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  toma¬ 
toes,.  $1.50  to  $4.50,  etc.  Is  it  supply  and  demand, 
quality  or  fancy  packing?  How  are  different  vege¬ 
tables  packed  for  market?  For  instance  how  are 
Brussels  sprouts,  rhubarb,  etc.,  packed?  Are  there 
certain  kinds  of  lettuce,  sweet  corn,  beets,  peas,  rad¬ 
ishes,  celery,  onions,  rhubarb,  etc.,  that  generally  bring 
better  prices  than  other  kinds?  What  kind  of  aspara¬ 
gus  is  it  that  brings  $0  to  $7  a  dozen  bunches  when 
other  kinds  sell  for  $1.50?  Are  there  any  favorite  sorts 
of  strawberries  that  sell  by  name  and  always  command 
the  highest  prices'?  Is  the  genera]  run  of  prices  above 
or  below  normal — better  or  worse  than  for  the  past  few 
years  ?  j.  j.  j. 

New  .Jersey. 

O  answer  satisfactorily  the  question  “What 
causes  price  variations  or  fluctuations  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products  on  the  market?”  would  be  a  most 
difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible  task.  For  the' 
price  question  is  at  the  base  of  all  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  marketing.  The  price  received 
for  any  product,  industrial  or  agricultural,  is  largely 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  that  product  or  serv¬ 
ice.  All  members  of  society  are  producing  goods 
with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  profit.  This 
profit  is  measured  in  terms  of  price.  Price  is  the 
result  of  so  many  interrelated  and  interdependent 
factors,  that  to  enumerate  and  explain  all  of  them 
even  for  one  commodity,  would  take  months  of  study 

In  the  first  place,  all  commodities,  both  industrial 
and  agricultural,  fluctuate  in  price,  some  violently, 
others  only  small  fractions  of  a  cent.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  economic  life  is  competitive.  Tt 
is  only  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  a  commodity  is 
controlled  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  price  that  we 
obtain  a  state  of  affairs  where  no  price  fluctuations 
take  place. 

Agricultural  products  are  sold  largely  in  a  buy¬ 
ers’  market.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  generally 
speaking,  agricultural  products  are  over-produced. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  sold  in  an  unorganized 
market,  for  the  most  part,  where  the  producer  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  Producers  compete  with  one  another 
to  receive  the  best  price,  consumers  compete  to 
drive  home  the  best  bargain.  The  selling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  largely  through  barter,  and  the 
price  received  is  not  the  result  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  case  in  most  manufactured  articles. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  market  price,  but  it  is  not  always 
clearly  understood.  What  is  meant  by  supply?  What 
constitutes  demand?  So  many  factors  make  up  each 
that  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  case 
of  supply  there  is  the  present  amount,  the  potential 
amount,  the  possibility  of  a  hold-over  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another,  the  seasonal  movement,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  substituting  other  products  for  this  one,  and 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  present  supply  by 
new  methods  or  by  opening  new  areas.  Demand  is 
likewise  made  up  of  various  factors,  such  as  ability 
to  buy,  intensiveness  of  desire,  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  to  other  products,  climatic  considerations,  sea¬ 
sonal  considerations  and  financial  considerations. 
When  these  two  come  into  equilibrium,  along  with 
various  economic  factors,  such  as  standard  of  living, 
growth  of  cities,  and  political  questions,  as  tariffs, 
and  treaties,  we  get  the  market  price. 

Because  these  factors  making  up  the  market 
price  are  very  sensitive,  and  because  our  economic 
life  is  not  static  but  active,  moving  backward  and 
forward,  price  fluctuations  are  bound  to  take  place. 
They  can  be  controlled  by  certain  measures,  but  they 
can  never  be  eliminated  under  our  present  state  of 
society.  b.  s. 
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The  “Cover  Crop;”  What  and  How 
About  it 

Part  III 

GRAS'S  SEEDING  IN  CORN. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  in  parts  of  New  England  grass  and 
clover  for  permanent  meadows  are  often  seeded 
right  in  the  corn.  The  corn  crop  is  kept  clean  and 
given  level  culture  without  “hilling  up.”  About  the 
middle  of  August  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed  are 
scattered  right  through  the  standing  corn  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Then  a  light  harrow  with 
small,  sharp  teeth  is  run  through  the 
rows — opened  as  Avide  as  possible  so 
as  to  Avorlc  the  soil  close  up  to  the 
plants.  In  addition  to  this  working 
an  iron  rake  is  dragged  along  between 
the  hills  of  corn,  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
seed.  The  result  is  a  thick  seeding. 

The  corn  is  cut  early  —  cutting  the 
stalks  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  as  soon  ,as  the,'- .are  reasonably 
dry  the  stalks  are  carried  out.  In  the 
Spring  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  a 
heavy  roller  is  used  to  crush  down  the 
corn  butts,  and  clover  is  seeded  as 
usual.  We  haAre  seen  meadows  seeded 
in  this  Avay  that  showed  a  perfect  stand 
of  grass. 

RYE  IN  THE  CORNFIELD.  —  The 
cover  crop  in  corn  is  seeded  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  rye  is  put  on  by 
hand.  After  a  little  practice  a  man 
can  walk  through  the  corn  and  seed 
three  i*oaats  at  a  time  quite  eA’enly.  In 
some  cases  a  boy  is  put  on  a  steady 
horse  with  the  rye  in  a  broadcast  seed¬ 
er.  The  horse  walks  slowly  along  the 
i-oav,  Avhile  the  boy  turns  the  handle 
of  the  seeder  and  covers  six  or  seven 
rows  at  a  trip.  One  trouble  with  this 
is  that  too  much  of  the  seed  lands  in 
the  corn  plants,  and  does  not  reach 
the  ground.  The  clOA'er  seed  is  best 
seeded  by  band. 

COVERING  THE  SEED. — iFor  cov¬ 
ering  the  seed  we  use  a  common  one- 
horse  cultivator  with  the  lightest 
teeth  Ave  have.  It  is  a  mistake  to  work 
too  deep  with  the  larger  teeth,  for  that 
puts  the  seed  too  far  under  ground  and 
leaAres  the  soil  too  rough.  The  culti¬ 
vator  should  'be  opened  as  Avide  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  rip  up  all  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  We  know  of  one  case 
Avhere  a  Avoman  farmer  used  a  narrow 
section  of  an  Acme  harrow  for  this 
Avork.  The  seat  was  attached  and  the 
harrow  “set”  so  as  to  run  flat.  It  did 
good  Avork.  We  have  found  it  better 
to  use  a  “smoother”  behind  the  culti¬ 
vator.  This  may  'be  a  piece  of  heavy 
plank  or  Aveiglited  joist  dragging  or 
dangling  behind.  The  plank  should  be 
Avide  enough  to  cover  the  space  between 
roAVS  without  knocking  the  stalks  down. 

It  is  fastened  to  the  cultivator  by 
Avires  or  ropes  so  that  it  scratches  over 
the  ground  behind  and  smooths  down 
the  rough  ground.  This  will  usually 
improve  the  seeding.  After  this  culti¬ 
vating  it  Avill  usually  pay  to  drag  a 
heavy  iron  rake  along  the  row  be- 
tAveen  the  hills  so  that  all  the  seed  Avill 
be  covered. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  corn  is  cut  and  then  seed  the  cover 
crop,  working  it  in  with  a  disk  harrow. 

We  think  the  extra  groAvth  of  several  AA’eeks  gained 
by  seeding  in  the  corn  will  pay  in  various  ways. 


of  strong  vigorous-looking  plants.  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  seed  from  one  or  two  growers  showed  a  good 
deal  of  rot,  and  especially  considerable  Rhizoctonia, 
and  we  felt  obliged  to  discard  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  in  cutting,  but  unfortunately  the  seed  from  the 
different  growers  Avas  not  kept  separate  in  planting, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  results  back  to 
the  proper  seed  grower. 

Six  Aveeks  after  planting  I  went  over  the  field 
planted  to  Green  Mountains,  rather  carefully,  and 
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and  last  time  Avhen  it  is  being  sacked  for  shipment, 
and  then  to  have  some  sort  of  a  seal  on  the  bags 
or  barrels  that  could  not  be  readily  tampered  Avith 
without  discovery? 

Certification  is  very  A'aluable  to  the  future  groAver, 
if  it  means  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  if  it  is 
subject  to  defective  work  or  to  fraud  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  buyer  to  order  directly  from  the 
grower,  and  then  only  from  the  man  he  knows  to 
have  a  solid  and  untarnished  reputa- 
tion-  c.  s.  PHELPS. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  Grounds  on  Duck  Fatm.  Fig.  371.  See  Page  1064 


Low  Yards  for  Young  Ducks.  Fig.  372 


Poor  Results  With  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes 

THE  potato  growers  of  New  York  are  A'ery  much 
interested  in  the  use  of  certified  seed  potatoes, 
but  want  to  feel  assured  that  the  seed  they  buy  is 
reasonably  free  from  disease.  I  am  Avondering  if 
any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  had  experience 
similar  to  my  own.  Early  last  Spring  I  ordered  two 
lots  of  seed  from  a  local  dealer  or  agent,  and  the 
seed  came  from  several  Western  New  York  grow¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  certification  tags.  The  Cob¬ 
bler  seed  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  on  July 
1  the  field  showed  better  that  a  95  per  cent  stand 


Where  the  Ducks  Are  Fed.  Fig.  373 

made  the  following  estimates.  In  part  of  the  field 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  hills  failed  to  grow  at  all, 
and  by  digging  rotten  seed  Avas  found;  about  20 
per  cent  showed  weak  or  spindling  plants;  only  65  or 
70  per  cent  showed  strong  vigorous-growing  hills.  I 
understand  that  certification  means  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  diseased  tubers.  The  results  in  this  case 
Avould  seem  to  show  that  either  the  certification  was 
poorly  done,  or  else  that  some  non-certified  seed 
Avas  mixed  with  the  certified  seed.  With  /certified 
seed  selling  for  about  twice  the  price  of  market 
stock,  the  temptation  to  fraud  is  rather  strong,  if 
the  grower  is  inclined  to  be  unscrupulous.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  New  York  State  Certified  Seed  Po¬ 
tato  Growers'  Association  needs  to  adopt  the  most 
rigid  and  careful  methods  in  order  to  protect  the 
final  groAvers  of  the  seed  that  they  certify.  Would 


Trouble  From  Wood  Ticks 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  spend  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  a  place  I  own  in  the 
pine  woods.  Certain  spots  in  the  woods 
seem  to  be  infested  with  woodticks. 
wherever  they  take  hold  of  me  they  seem 
to  poison  me,  and  the  spot  will  itch  and 
stay,  sore  sometimes  for  weeks,  in  spite 
of  various  remedies  tried.  Do  you  know 
of  a  good  remedy  for  their  bite,  or  a 
means  of  exterminating  them?  Do  they 
spring  from  the  bushes  on  their  victims, 
or  drop  from  the  trees?  j,  o. 

(New  Jersey. 

TICK'S  are  parasites  of  various  ani¬ 
mals,  especially  cattle,  dogs,  rab¬ 
bits,  skunks,  foxes,  squirrels,  wood¬ 
chucks,  et  al.  They  also  attack  man 
whenever  they  get  an  opportunity  and 
would  probably  live  on  man  until  ma¬ 
ture  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

Ticks  are  exceedingly  interesting  in 
their  life  history,  and  it  was  through 
the  study  of  the  notorious  cattle  tick 
of  the  Southern  States  that  Dr.  Theo¬ 
bald  Smith  found  it  was  possible  for 
a  small  animal  like  a  tick  or  insect  to 
carry  a  parasite  in  its  body  which, 
Avhen  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  the  tick 
or  insect  into  the  hlood  of  a  mammal, 
for  instance,  a  cow  or  a  man,  might 
cause  serious  disease  in  the  latter.  He 
found  that  the  cattle  tick  carried  Avith- 
in  its  body  a  minute  parasite  which 
entered  the  blood  of  a  cow  when  hit- 
ten  by  the  tick,  and  in  the  cow  caused 
the  very  serious  disease  commonly 
known  as  Texas  fever.  The  story  of 
this  remarkable  discovery  of  Dr.  Smith 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  with  it  as 
a  foundation,  other  investigators,  lat¬ 
er,  found  that  certain  mosquitoes  car¬ 
ried  the  parasites  causing  yellow  fever, 
malaria  and  dengue,  and  that  body 
lice  carry  the  parasite  of  trench  fever 
and  typhus  'fever,  and  that  other  in¬ 
sects  are  doing  very  similar  unheard- 
of  things  in  the  way  of  carrying  di¬ 
sease.  It  was  only  necessary  for  one 
man  to  blaze  the  way  and  mark  out 
the  path  in  which  others  might  follow. 
The  story  of  the  incubus  which  the 
cattle  tick  has  always  been  upon  the 
animal  industry  of  the  South,  and  of 
the  manner  in  Avhich  this  incubus  is 
now  being  lifted  by  the  extermination 
of  the  tick,  is  a  most  fascinating  one. 

The  ticks  referred  to  by  .T.  C.  are 
probably  the  young  or  “seed-ticks”  of 
a  rather  large  gray-brown  tick  (Ixodes 
cookei)  that  infests  a  number  of  small 
animals,  Aveasels,  skunks,  foxes,  Avood- 
cliucks,  etc.,  and  is  present  in  woods 
and  fields  where  these  hosts  occur. 
The  seed-tick  have  the  curious  and  re¬ 
markable  habit  of  climbing  up  a  stem 
of  a  plant  and  patiently  Avaiting,  for  days  perhaps, 
until  a  man  or  other  animal  passes  that  way  (for  all 
things  come  to  him  avIio  patiently  Avaits)  and  then 
it  quickly  grabs  hold  and  soon  inserts  its  beak  into 
the  skin  and  begins  sucking  blood.  Its  bite  is  often 
painful  to  man,  and  sometimes  produces  results  se¬ 
rious  enough  to  call  in  the  doctor. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  lotion  Avith  Avhich 
to  bathe  the  spots  on  the  skin  where  the  punctures 
are  made:  Menthol,  10  grains;  zinc  oxide,  2  drams; 
aq.  calcis,  2  ounces;  acid  carbolic,  15  drops. 

Frequent  applications  of  this  cooling  lotion  ought 
to  give  relief.  If  the  matter  becomes  serious  a  phy¬ 
sician  should  be  consulted.  glenn  w.  iiebbick. 


This  is  about  the  height  of  the  season  for  shipments 
or  southern  peaches  to  New  York,  about  350  carloads  in 
four  recent  days. 


August  1,  1925 
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New  England  Notes 


Growing  Dandelions.  —  Dandelions 
cultivated  in  the  garden  are  much  larger 
than  those  dug  from  the  lawn.  Some  per¬ 
sons  imagine  that  the  wild  dandelions 
have  a  better  flavor,  but  quantities  of 
cultured  plants  are  sold  in  the  market  in 
Boston  every  season,  and  are  preferred 
because  of  the  large  succulent  leaves.  A 
few  market  gardeners  grow  dandelions  in 
a  commercial  way,  and  apparently  with 
profit.  Their  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
May  in  rows  about  2  ft.  apart,  the  plants 
being  thinned  to  6  in.  in  the  rows.  Good 
clean  land  must  be  used  for  dandelions, 
as  the  seed  is  slow  to  germinate,  and  the 
young  plants  are  likely  to  be  crowded 
out  if  many  weeds  appear.  Sowing  a  few 
radish  seeds  in  the  rows  is  sometimes  re¬ 
sorted  to  because  the  radishes  come  up 
quickly  and  allow  cultivation  to  be  start¬ 
ed  before  the  dandelions  appear.  The 
crop  requires  good  care  at  first,  but  it 
soon  shades  the  ground  so  that  no  further 
cultivation  is  necessary.  The  dandelions 
are  left  in  the  ground  over  Winter,  usual¬ 
ly  being  coveted  lightly  witll  salt  hay  or 
some  form  of  litter,  this  being  put  on 
after  the  ground  freezes  lightly.  The 
crop  is  dug  and  sold  very  early  the  next 
season,  being  ready  long  before  any  other 
greens  can  be  obtained.  Dandelions  do 
not  require  irrigating,  being  able  to 
stand  an  unusual  amount  of  hot  weather. 
Occasionally  a  greenhouse  operator  forces 
some  dandelions  for  Winter,  but  this  is 
not  very  often  done.  In  the  home  garden 
cultivated  dandelions  may  be  taken  into 
the  cellar  in  Autumn  and  forced  in  boxes 
of  earth.  If  kept  dark  they  will  have 
white  and  very  tender  tops.  There  are 
several  varieties  on  the  market,  the 
American  Improved  being  probably  the 
best  to  choose  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  Thick  Leaved  French  for  the 
home  garden. 

The  Cauliflower  Crop. — Cauliflower 
when  grown  successfully  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  crop.  The  cauliflower  is  an  eccen¬ 
tric  vegetable,  however,  and  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  refuses  to  grow  at  all  well.  A  very 
large  amount  is  produced  every  season  in 
the  section  along  the  coast  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  climate  seeming  to  be  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  cauliflower.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  largest  producer  of  cauliflower 
in  New  England  lives  in  Maine.  This 
man  is  E.  G.  Hudson,  with  a  farm  in 
Winthrop.  'He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
cauliflower  for  several  years,  and  grows 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  every 
season.  Last  year  he  had  over  40  acres 
planted  to  this  crop,  besides  growing- sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  Brussels  sprouts.  Mr  Hud¬ 
son  formerly  lived  in  New  York  State, 
but  has  been  established  in  Maine  for 
the  past  15  years.  Two  methods  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  Some  of  the  cauliflower  is  grown 
from  seed  planted  on  the  farm  and  the 
rest  from  young  plants  bought  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  farther  south. 
Last  year  Mr..  Hudson  had  350,000  plants 
on  his  farm.  They  were  set  out  in  rows 
3  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  a  ton  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  in  addition  to  manure 
was  used  for  each  acre.  In  cultivating 
Mr.  Hudson  takes  great  care  not  to  throw 
any  earth  over  the  crowns.  The  crop  is 
given  three  hand  hoeings,  and  when  the 
curds  have  commenced  to  form  the  leaves 
are  tied  over  them  to  prevent  their  being 
burned  by  the  sun.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  growing  cauliflower  in  Maine 
is  the  presence  of  woodchucks,  which 
seem  very  fond  of  this  vegetable.  They 
are  kept  away  from  the  crop  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  efforts  of  collie  dogs.  Mr. 
Hudson  tries  to  get  his  cauliflower  onto 
the  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  when  prices  are  high,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  stores  a  considerable 
amount  for  the  late  market.  He  tries  to 
have  the  work  completed  by  November 
15.  Three  men  work  with  the  drivers  of 
the  carts  when  the  cauliflower  is  housed. 
One  man  walks  on  each  side  of  the  cart, 
and  one  behind  it.  They  cut  the  plant 
with  a  keen-edged  knife,  trim  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  leaves  with  a  few  skillful  strokes, 
and  pass  it  to  a  man  who  packs  it  in 
the  cart.  The  wagons  all  unload  at  a 
general  packing-house  where  the  heads 
are  put  into  boxes,  each  holding  from 
five  to  seven.  Mr.  Hudson  says  that 
when  his  crew  is  working  well  they  can 
pack  a  box  a  minute.  The  boxes  are 
shipped  from  Winthrop  station  to  New 
York  and  Boston  in  carloads,  each  car 
holding  2,100  heads. 

Grading  Vegetables. — Efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  in  Massachusetts  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  grading  of  vegetables.  The  Boston 
Market  Gardeners’  Association  has 
agreed  to  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will 
result  in  better  grading  and  consequently 
better  prices.  Each  member  is  being  sent 
an  application  blank  on  which  he  is 
asked  to  state  his  intention  to  grade  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  association. 
Each  man  who  agrees  to  the  plan  gets  a 
stock  of  labels  and  a  rubber  stamp  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  County  agents  will  help 
in  the  grading  work.  The  Division  of 
Markets  will  watch  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  which  reaches  the  market  and  will 
try  to  offer  any  suggestions  by  which  the 
system  may  be  improved.  From  its  rec¬ 
ords  the  division  will  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  premiums  paid  for  graded  over 
ungraded  produce.  Asparagus  grading 


has  been  practiced  successfully  on  Cape 
Cod  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  carefully 
graded  asparagus  bringing  a  higher  price 
than  the  field  run  all  through  the  season. 

E.  I.  F. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Fruit  conditions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  spotted — good  in  one  place  and 
poor  in  another.  This  has  given  rise  to 
conflicting  reports,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
the  fruit  crop  is  about  the  same  as,  or  a 
little  below,  last  year’s  crop. 

*  *  *  * 

At  Michigan  State  College  is  being 
erected  one  of  the  finest  horticultural 

buildings  in  the  country.  It  is  not  large 
nor  costly,  but  it  is  well-planned  and 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  Michigan. 

*  *  *  * 

Speaking  of  new  buildings  calls  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  greatest  horticul¬ 
tural  State  in  the  Union,  New  York 

State,  has  no  truly  horticultural  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  appropriation  for  a 
horticultural  building  at  Geneva  was 
vetoed  again  this  year. 

*  *  *  * 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  is  excellent.  There  is  some  scab 
on  apples  in  Pennsylvania,  and  cherries 
have  been  wormy  in  some  spots,  but  on 
the  whole  the  fruit  is  clean. 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  one  of  the  years  when  dust 
men  will  have  evidence  to  offer  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  dust,  but  not  every¬ 
body  will  forget  last  year’s  record.  Yet 
who  can  say  there  has  not  been  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  the  development  of  dust 
and  who  will  declare  that  a  few  more  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  and  in  mater¬ 
ials  will  not  push  dusting  still  further 
ahead?  It  has  its  place. 

*  *  *  * 

The  South  Haven  peach  is  being  wide¬ 
ly  planted  in  Michigan.  Not  only  is  it 
a  hardy,  early,  productive  yellow  peach 
but  it  appears  to  be  an  excellent  pollen- 
izer  for  J.  II.  Hale  because  of  the  fact 

that  like  J.  H.  Hale  it  is  a  late  bloomer. 

*  *  *  * 

Northern  Spy  and  McIntosh  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  this  year,  both  in  volume 
and  quality.  Rome  Beauty  is  a  good  crop 
in  Maryland,  Ohio  and  the  Virginias, 
while  Grimes  Golden,  Delicious  and  Stay- 
man  Winesap  are  light. 

*  *  *  * 

We  have  all  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate 
with  utter  disregard  of  any  possible  new 
forms  of  nitrogen.  Now  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  hear  from  double  salts  of  am¬ 
monia  and  nitrate,  from  urea,  and  from 

other  forms  of  organic  nitrogen. 

❖  *  *  * 

Northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 

Michigan  were  severely  injured  by  late 
Spring  frosts  and  freezes.  The  Middle 
West  has  .been  suffering  from  drouth.  The 
Piedmont  section  is  not  overly  prosperous. 
All  in  all  it  appears  the  Eastern  New 
York  is  as  well  off  as  any  section  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

*  *  *  * 

There  are  any  number  of  cherry  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  not  yet  observed  that  the 
grower  who  has  clean  fruit  every  year  is 
the  one  who  uses  sulphur-lead  arsenate 
dust,  or  spray,  the  sulphur  to  control 
brown  rot  and  the  lead  arsenate  to  con¬ 
trol  maggot.  Although  spray  is  prefer¬ 
able  early  in  the  season  because  it  ad¬ 
heres  better  than  the  dust,  the  latter  is 
better  late  in  the  season  because  it  does 
not  spot  the  fruit  as  does  the  spray. 

*  *  *  * 

Bartlett  pears  are  lighter  than  a  year 
ago  and  Seckel  pears  are  heavier.  Ivief- 
fers  and  Olapps  are  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago,  possibly  a  little  lighter. 

*  *  *  * 

The  man  who  can  find  the  labor  and 
the  nerve  to  grow  dewberries  usually 
finds  this  crop  a  paying  one.  There  will 
always  be  good  money  in  dewberries  so 
long  as  dewberries  have  spines  and  so 
long  as  they  root  at  the  tips.  Sooner  or 
later  this  combination  destroys  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  all  but  the  strongest  who  handle 
them.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Experience  with  Lily-of-the- 
valley 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  letter  of 
Ethel  A.  Lyons,  “From  a  Vermont  Hill¬ 
side,”  page  981,  and  will  tell  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  lily-oLthe-valley.  I  started  my 
plot  by  getting  about  a  square  foot  of  the 
sod  in  which  they  grew  from  a  neighbor. 
Dig  deeply  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  little 
bulblets.  Plant  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  and  soon  your 
bed  will  be  as  large  as  you  care  to  care 
for.  My  bed  now  is  gone,  for  I  got  tired 
of  trying  to  keep  witch-grass  out,  and  so 
had  it  dug  up  and  the  little  bulbs  set 
over.  The  man  who  did  this  separated 
■them  singly,  and  not  one  lived.  I  think 
they  should  not  be  disturbed,  like  setting 
them  over,  and  if  one  is  not  troubled  with 
witch-grass  a  bed  will  last  and  bloom 
for  years.  'We  always  fertilized  ours  and 


we  could  gather  quantities  eac-h  year  of 
the  long-stemmed  beauties.  MBS.  A.  v.  c. 

Hollis,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  presume  that  the  small 
“pips”  or  buds  are  here  referred  to  as 
bulblets,  for  the  lily-of-the-valley  does 
not  make  a  true  bulb.  The  buds  form 
at  intervals  on  a  rootstiek.  In  planting, 
we  separate  the  rootstocks  somewhat,  for 
they  often  form  a  dense  mat,  but  we  do 
not  separate  the  individual  pips.  They 
are  best  reset  soon  after  flowering  is 
over;  with  us  usually  in  .Tune  or  July. 
They  make  a  strong  root  growth  before 
the  ground  freezes,  and  usually  there  is 
no  interruption  in  blooming.  A  sheltered 
nook,  with  little  sun  and  a  rich  moist 
soil,  affords  most  congenial  conditions, 
but  we  have  this  charming  plant  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  shade  of  large  trees, 
where  the  ground  is  rather  dry.  Along 
the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  is 
another  desirable  place,  and  the  plant 
also  makes  a  desirable  ground  cover  un¬ 
der  trees.  Sometimes  it  seems  hard  to 
establish  lily-of-the-valley,  but  the  usual 
trouble  is  Spring  planting  of  dry  roots 
that  have  been  two  long  out  of  the 
ground.  Grass  is  likely  to  get  into  any 
perennial  beds  J>ut  if  lily -of-t-he- valley 
does  well  it  will  choke  any  sort  of  grass, 
for  it  will  grow  as  thickly  as  a  sod.  In 
separating  the  rootstocks  for  planting  we 
pull  out  any  grass  roots  that  may  be 
there,  and  never  have  the  same  trouble 
as  with  Irises,  whose  clumps  afford  a 
harbor  for  grass. 


Sowing  Clover  in 
Buckwheat 

I  would  like  to  encourage  N.  D.,  page 
974,  to  sow  clover  seed  in  his  buckwheat 
field.  I  have  seen  it  done  with  exception¬ 
ally  good  “catch,”  buckwheat  sown  about 
July  5  to  10.  The  clover  was  a  mat, 
really  better  than  that  sowed  earlier  in 
wheat. 

I  take  exceptions-  to  B.  D.’s  assertion 
about  oats  being  the  best  for  seeding. 
Oats  are  gross  feeders,  and  take  all  this 
plant  food  as  well  as  the  moisture,  so 
that  very  rarely  will  clover  be  a  good 
catch.  I  would  mix  Alsike  and  Sweet 
clover  and  a  little  Timothy  seed,  and 
sow  this  buckwheat  field  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  buckwheat  is  up,  or  before. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  t.  a. 
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Hartly,  Delaware 
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$1.50.  Rye  and  Vetch,  $4. 

J.  D.  Thompson  Lewes,  Delaware 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Siphon  from  Well 

Well  10  ft.  deep  carries  water  from 
bottom  to  faucet  450  ft.  away.  Can  I  lay 
pipe  near  surface,  siphon  and  not  dig  so 
deeply.  A.  M.  N. 

Solsville,  N.  Y. 

A  siphon  can  be  used  as  you  suggest 
in  this  well.  It  raises  water  by  the  use 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  weight  of 
the  air  surrounding  us,  and  therefore  is 
limited  to  the  usual  suction  lift — in  prac¬ 
tice  20  to  25  ft.  Water  contains  some 
air  in  solution,  and  because  of  this  a 
siphon  gives  some  trouble  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  due  to  air  collecting  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  pipe.  As  the  air  collects  the 
stream  of  water  will  gradually  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  ceases  to 
flow.  This  trouble  can  be  lessened  by 
making  the  pipeline  tight,  and  avoiding 
sharp  upward  bends  in  the  upper  or 
higher  portions  of  the  pipeline.  A  cistern 
pump  attached  by  means  of  a  tee  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  affords  an  easy 
means  of  filling  the  siphon  to  start  it, 
and  is  very  convenient  to  draw  the  air 
from  the  siphon  when  a  diminished 
stream  indicated  that  it  is  gathering  in 
the  pipeline. 


Three  Horses  Abreast 

I  wish  to  make  a  three-horse  hitch. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  long  the  single 
trees  are  to  'be?  w.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  sketch  shows  the  construction  of 
eveners  for  use  with  three  horses.  The 
length  of  the  main  evener  will  vary  with 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  and  the 
size  of  the  team.  Regardless  of  the  total 


Unloading  Hay  with  Engine 

I  draw  hay  with  a  tractor  and  unload 
with  a  homemade  hoist,  driven  by  a  5- 
h.p.  gasoline  engine.  In  order  to  avoid 
driving  the  tractor  into  the  barn  I  wish 
to  adapt  the  hoist  to  pull  the  loaded 
wagon  in  by  a  rope.  The  hoist  counter¬ 
shaft  is  horizontal,  runs  140  r.p.m.  and 
is  in  a  convenient  location.  Would  it  be 
practical  to  place  on  this  shaft  a  coni¬ 
cal  winding  barrel  and  use  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  capstan  in  which  the  rope  is 
given  two  or  three  turns  around  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  constantly  taken  off  at  the  free 
end  as  it  winds  on  at  the  working  end? 
As  you  will  no  doubt  infer,  this  counter¬ 
shaft  runs  all  the  time  when  the  engine 
does — the  hoisting  drum  being  thrown  in 
by  a  shift  gear — so  the  only  way  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  wagon  in  the  barn  floor  would 
b£  by  slacking  the  free  end  of  the  rope. 
If  this  plan  could  be  worked  out  practi¬ 
cally,  will  you  give  me  form  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  winding  barrel  and  such  other 
suggestions  as  occur  to  you  I  need?  So 
that  you  can  figure  dimensions  of  barrel 
according  to  power  required,  I  would 
say  that  the  load  will  need  to  be  drawn 
20  ft.,  up  an  approach  with  a  grade  easy 
enough  so  that  a  team  handles  a  load 
without  especial  difficulty,  and  then  20 
ft.  along  the  barn  floor.  If  the  device  I 
have  in  mind  is  not  practical  will  you 
suggest  some  other,  simple  enough  for  a 
tinkering  farmer  to  work  out,  that  is? 

B.  G.  P. 

Your  plan  as  outlined  seems  to  be  all 
right  provided  you  have  sufficient  power 
to  handle  the  load.  The  actual  power  re¬ 
quired  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
pulley  used,  the  slope  and  condition  of 
the  approach  and  the  condition  of  the  wa¬ 
gon  and  weight  of  load.  Assuming  a 
slope  of  1  ft.  in  10  in  the  approach,  a 
total  load  of  two  tons,  (wagon,  rack  and 


ways* 

Moncrief  fipeless  Furnaces 

Save  You  Moneys 

BIG  fuel  savings  of  course,  as  every  Moncrief  user  knows.  Moncrief 
Furnaces  also  save  you  work,  endless  sweeping  and  dusting. 

—and  Health,  the  greatest  wealth  of  all,  by  properly  humidifying,  or 
moistening,  the  air. 

Humidified  air  also  keeps  the  furniture  and  woodwork  from  spreading 
and  becoming  rickety. 

Time  is  money.  You  spend  much  less  time  caring  for  the  Moncrief 
than  fussing  with  stoves,  or  any  other  kind  of  heating  plant. 

But,  the  big  thing  is  the  comfort  you  gain,  and  how  can  you  figure 
that  in  terms  of  dollars? 

Near  you  is  a  Moncrief  Dealer 
who  will  tell  you  how  little 
a  Moncrief  installation  costs. 

Write  us  for  his  name  and 
let  us  send  you  our  new  book 
on  home  heating. 


Eastern  Sales  Offices 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 

177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 

Pipe  -  Pipeless  -Three Pipe  -  Maj estic  -Moncrief 


Three-horse  Evener  and  Whiffletrces 


length,  the  distance  marked  “A”  on  the 
sketch  should  always  be  twice  the  length 
of  “B.”  The  two-horse  evener  will  equal 
“A”  in  length  and  each  of  the  whiffletrees 
will  be  equal  to  “A”  in  length.  Common 
lengths  are  as  follows : 

Total  Length  Length  of  “A”  Length  of“B” 
48  in.  32  in.  16  in. 

54  in.  36  in.  18  in. 

60  in.  40  in.  20  in. 

R.  H.  s. 


Draft  on  Plow  and  Wagon 

1.  About  how  many  pounds  pull  does 

a  modern  light  draft  plow  require  to  turn 
a  furrow  on  level  land  in  ordinary  soil  12 
in.  wide  and  6  in.  deep.  2.  On  a  2,000- 
lb.  load  how  many  pounds  less  does  a 
horse  have  to  'pull  with  one  inch  the  long¬ 
est  end  of  the  draw  bar?  3.  How  much 
more  on  2,  3  or  4  in.  the  longest  end  of 
draw  bar?  M- 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

1  No  definite  figure  can  be  given  for 
the  draft  of  plows,  as  the  itype  of  plow, 
adjustment  of  plow,  type  of  soil  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil  and  depth  and  width  of  plow¬ 
ing  are  all  factors  that  influence  the 
draft  decidedly.  Under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  tests  have  shown  that  the 
draft  is  approximately  6  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  furrow  section.  With  a  furrow 
section  6x12  in.  we  would  have  a  pull 
432  lbs.  required  to  move  the  plow. 

2.  The  pull  required  to  move  a  load 
of  one  ton  on  a  wagon  with  medium- 
size  wheels  over  a  level  macadam  road 
in  good  condition  is  approximately  110 
lbs.  The  amount  that  each  horse  will 
have  to  pull  when  one  whiffletree  is  moved 
toward  th  center  of  the  evener  1  in. 
will  depend  upon  the  original  length  of 
the  evener.  It  is  readily  seen  that  1  in. 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  length  of 
a  short  evener  than  it  is  of  a  long  one, 
and  will  therefore  affect  the  pull  more  in 
the  case  of  the  short  evener.  Assuming 
an  evener  44  in.  long  from  center  to 
center  of  the  end  holes  we  will  have  one 
arm  22  in.  in  length  and  one  arm  21  In. 
in  length  after  it  has  been  shortened  1 
in.  The  horse  attached  to  the  short  end 
will  then  pull  22/43  of  the  load  or  56.28 
lbs.  while  the  horse  attached  to  the  long 
end  will  pull  21/43  of  the  load  or  53.72 
lbs. 

3.  With  one  end  evener  shortened  2 

in.  the  horse  attached  'to  the  short  end 
will  pull  57.62  lbs.  while  the  horse  attached 
to  the  long  end  will  pull  52.38  lbs.  When 
sh  rtened  3  in.  one  horse  will  pull  59.62 
lbs.  and  the  other  50.98  lbs.  When  one 
arm  is  shortened  4  in.  the  horse  attached 
to  it  will  pull  60.5  lbs.,  and  the  other 
49.50  lbs.  R.  H.  s. 


hay)  and  a  6-in.  pulley  or  winding  drum 
on  the  counter-shaft  running  at  140  r.p.m. 
and  disregarding  friction,  nearly  three 
horsepower  would  be  required.  If  the 
engine  is  in  good  condition  it  should  be 
able  to  do  this,  but  frequently  an  engine 
rated  at  5  h.p.  when  new  is  away  below 
this  rating  after  a  few  years  of  use  due  to 
leaky  valves  and  rings  and  poor  ad¬ 
justment.  The  fact  that  the  horses  pull 
the  load  up  the  slope  with  comparative 
ease  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the 
engine  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  job. 
For  short  hauls  a  team  may  be  able  to 
exert  10  or  more  horsepower.  If  the 
slope  is  not  too  steep,  however,  the 
scheme  is  worth  trying,  as  there  will  be 
but  little  expense  attached  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  the  winding  drum  could 
be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  it 
would  make  it  more  convenient  to  place 
the  rope  about  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hoist  and  shaft 
is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  floor.  If 
such  is  the  case  make  sure  that  the  haul¬ 
ing  rope  does  not  rub  across  the  sill 
while  pulling  the  wagon  up  the  approach. 


Water  Power  for 
Dynamo 

Has  a  stream  of  water  with  10  ft.  fall 
in  16  rods  power  enough  to  furnish  25 
lights  in  house  and  barn?  If  so  how 
large  a  pipe  and  dynamo?  The  average 
flow  of  water  is  6x12  in. ;  distance  from 
dam  to  power  house  is  16  rods  with  10-ft. 
fall  from  top  of  dam.  e.  G.  d. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  you  definitely  the 
power  obtainable  from  your  stream.  To 
determine  the  power  of  a  stream  both  the 
fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
must  be  known.  The  quantity  of  water 
is  determined  by  multiplying  the  cross 
section  of  the  stream  by  the  velocity. 
This  you  have  failed  to  give.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  with  a  given  cross  section  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  would  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  velocity.  For  example, 
a  stream  flowing  at  the  rate  of  100  ft. 
per  minute  would  deliver  twice  as  much 
water  as  one  flowing  at  50  ft.  per  minute 
if  the  cross  sectional  area  of  each  was 
the  same. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  you  will  have  sufficient  power  for 
your  purpose.  Twenty-five  25-watt  bulbs 
will  consume  less  than  one  horsepower 
when  all  are  in  use,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
all  of  the  lights  would  be  on  at  one  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  once 
the  wiring  was  done  more  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  would  be  used,  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  power. 


and  now  a 


Fairbanks-Morse 

All-Purpose 

Feed  Mill 

(Hammer  Type) 

at  the  remarkably  low  price  of 


$ 


f.  o.  b. 
factory 


The  F-M  All-Purpose  Feed  Mill  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  line — designed 
and  manufactured  in  answer  to  a  country -wide 
demand  for  ahigh  quality,  long  li  ved  ,low  priced 
mill  of  the  hammer  type.  It  grinds  any  grain, 
fodder,  milo  maize,  hay,  alfalfa,  straw,  etc. 

Low  price  and  quality 
construction  make  this  mill  a  rare  value 


This  hammer  type  mill  is  a  product  of 
modern  engineering  in  every  way.  It  is 
amazingly  simple.  There  is  practically 
nothing  that  can  get  out  of  order.  And 
the  entire  mill  is  built  to  last — with 
every  part  heavy  and  rugged  in  con¬ 
struction.  Yet  it  is  an  extremely  easy 
running  mill  because  the  shaft  operates 
on  ball  bearings.  Capacity  is  extra  large. 

You  can  buy  this  mill  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  that  you  are  getting  the 
finest  of  its  kind — a  mill  that  will  stand 
up  under  many  years  of  long ,  hard  wear. 
Ajid  yet  the  price  is  only  $135,  f.  o.b. 
factory  —  a  rare  value  indeed!  Your 
local  F airbanks-Morse  authorized  deal¬ 
er  will  show  you  this  mill.  Write  for 
free  literature. 


Also  “B”  Feed  Qrinders 

F  airbanks-Morse  Ty  pe  “B”  F  eed  Grind¬ 
er  will  grind  grain  mixtures  as  well  as 
any  single  grain.  Has  many  features, 
including  universal  grinding  plates , non- 
bridging  hopper,  cutting  knife  adjust¬ 
able  from  outside,  etc.  Three  sizes :  $1 1 , 
$40  and  $55,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Send  coupon. 

/  /  r 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  line  also  includes 
“Z  ”  Engines,  HomeWater  Plants,  Home 
Light  and  Power  Plants,  Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills,  washing  machines,  electric 
motors,  general  service  pumping  equip¬ 
ment,  pump  jacks,  power  heads,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE  &.  CO. 


FREE! 

Send  for  this  8-page  book¬ 
let,  describing  in  detail  the 
F-M  All-Purpose  Ham¬ 
mer  Type  Feed  Mill. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 
“ Every  Line  a  Leader” 
Branches  and  service  stations  covering 
every  state  in  the  Union 
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[  ]  FEED  MILLS 

[  ]  Hammer  Type  [  ]  Type  “B” 
[  ]  “Z”  Engines 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Dept.  209,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descriptive  literature 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  items  I  have  checked  at 
the  left. 


[  ]  Home  Water  Plants 
[]  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 
[  ]  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
[  ]  Washing  Machines 


Name . 

Address .  R.F.D. 

Town . - State 
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Market 


News 


and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

Weather  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  of  late  and  nearby  produce  has 
been  pouring  into  the  market  from  every 
direction.  Apple  receipts  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  heavy  with  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  harvesting  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parents,  Red  Astraohans,  Williams  Early 
Reds  and  other  early  varieties.  The  mar¬ 
ket  became  so  glutted  with  small  apples 
and  windfalls  that  there  was  little  or  no 
demand  for  them.  The  better  varieties 
moved  slowly  due  largely  to  the  heavy 
offerings  of  all  varieties  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  buyers.  The  best  of  the  Yellow 
Transparents  were  quoted  at  25  to  75c 
per  %-bushel  basket,  and  Delaware  and 
Maryland  apples  ranged  50c  to  $1.25, 
some  fancy  $2  per  bushel  hamper.  The 
commercial  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be 
equal  to  about  last  year’s  moderate  crop, 
but  the  West  will  have  the  increase  in 
production  this  year  and  the  East  will  be 
a  little  lighter.  The  State  of  Washington 
is  expected  to  have  over  0,120,000  bar¬ 
rels,  or  an  increase  of  2,500,000  barrels. 
The  biggest  decrease  was  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  in  Virginia.  Offerings  of  peaches 
were  quite  plentiful.  Georgia  has  passed 
peak  movement  of  El'bertas,  but  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  North  Carolina  have  been  contri¬ 
buting  such  varieties  as  the  Ililey  and 
Georgia  Belles.  Greensboros  and  Car¬ 
mans  are  among  the  early  varieties  of 
nearby  peaches,  but  these  will  soon  pass 
and  more  popular  varieties  will  take  their 
place.  Good  sized  Elbertas  have  been 
selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  six-basket 
carrier.  Western  cantaloupes  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits  and 
fair  quantities  of  berries  are  arriving, 
blackberries  from  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  ranging  $4  to  $6  a  crate.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  raspberries  have  been  bringing  $5 
to  $6  per  60-pt.  crate.  String  beans  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  glut  on  the  market,  being 
hardly  worth  the  picking,  prices  ranging 
25  to  60c  per  %-bushel  basket.  Lima 
beans  continue  to  bring  fair  prices,  $3  a 
bushel  and  cabbage  holds  up  well,  $4  to 
$4.75  per  crate  of  100  lbs.  New  York 
State  lettuce  is  moving  at  low  prices, 
75c  to  $1  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads 
for  the  best  of  it,  poor  selling  as  low  as 
25c.  New  Jersey  onions  averaged  about 
$2  per  %-bushel  basket.  York  State  peas 
showed  some  weakness,  Telephones  selling 
$2  to  $2.25  a  bushel.  Tomatoes  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  plentiful  with  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  contributing  six- 
basket  carriers,  primes  sold  $3  to  $3.50 
on  New  Jersey  stock,  but  there  was  a  big 
drop  to  the  next  grade  and  only  $1  to 
$1.75  was  obtainable,  with  culls  selling 
as  low  as  50c.  Potatoes  have  not  been 
arriving  in  very  good  condition,  presum¬ 
ably  due  to  rot  following  sun  scald. 
Eastern  Shore  shipments  have  dropped 
down  to  less  than  200  carloads  a  day, 
but  New  Jersey  has  begun  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  and  Long  Island  has  been  shipping 
several  carloads  a  day  as  well  as  doing 
considerable  trucking.  The  Eastern 
Shore  district  is  cleaning  up  on  a  strong 
market  with  prices  above  anything  that 
has  been  received  since  1920. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  fell  off  a  little  during  the 
week  and  the  light  supply  of  really  fancy 
stock  caused  prices  to  advance  about  lc, 
extra  firsts  selling  at  37c  a  dozen.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  supply  was  of  more  or 
less  unattractive  stock  which  was  rather 
quiet.  Firsts  ranged  33%  to  34%c  a 
dozen,  depending  as  to  whether  the  cases 
were  new  or  second  hand,  and  seconds 
averaged  32c  a  dozen.  A  few  carefully 
selected  candled  eggs  in  crates  sold  as 
high  as  43c.  Statistics  show  very  little 
difference  either  in  the  amount  of  eggs 
received  in  Philadelphia  this  year  and 
last  since  the  first  of  January  or  in  the 
total  amount  received  this  year  and  a 
year  ago  in  the  four  principal  markets. 
On  July  1,  9,475,000  cases  were  reported 
in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States,  com¬ 
pared  with  S, 685, 000  a  year  ago,  which 
was  about  equal  to  the  five-year  average. 

A  fairly  active  demand  was  reported 
for  the  better  grades  of  live  poultry  and 
prices  on  liye  fowl  advanced  lc  a  lb. 
Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  ranged  31  to  32c 
and  fancy  mixed  breeds  28  to  29c  a  lb. 
Common  fowl,  including  White  Leghorns, 
sold  as  low  as  24c.  Broilers  held  steady, 
heavy  Plymouth  Rocks  averaging  42c 
with  lighter  weights  ranging  downward 
to  31c  a  lb.  Mixed  breeds,  2  to  2%  lbs., 
x-anged  35  to  39c,  and  small  Leghorns 
moved  with  difficulty  at  23  to  26c  a  lb. 
Live  roosters  were  steadily  held  at  16  to 
18c  a  lb.  The  dressed  poultry  market  was 
rather  quiet,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
weakness,  and  barreled,  dry  packed,  4% 
lb.  or  over  fowl  were  quoted  at  32c,  3  to 
3%-lb.  sizes,  27  to  28c,  and  smaller,  25 
to  26c  a  lb.  Iced  fowl  sold  for  about  lc 
under  dry  packed.  Dry  picked  broilers 
in  barrels  ranged  30  to  35c.  Cold  storage 
reports  for  July  1,  show  holdings  of  fowl 
are  smaller  than  last  year  and  only  a 
little  above  the  average,  but  broiler  and 
roaster  holdings  are  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Light  receipts  of  hay  were  equal  to  the 
demand  as  the  usual  seasonal  dullness 
prevailed.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  for  $19 
to  $20  a  ton  and  the  best  light  clover 
mixed  averaged  $18.25  a  ton.  Rye  straw 
held  steady  at  $17  to  $17.50,  other  straw 
selling  for  about  $14  a  ton.  According 
to  the  official  reports,  pastures  east  of 
the  Mississippi  were  generally  improved 
excepting  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and 
North  Cai’olina.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Some  good  showers  helped  the  produce 
growth,  but  they  caught  the  hay  badly. 
Butter  is  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  43  to 
44c ;  common,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  24  to  25c ; 
Limburger,  24  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  35  to 
36c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  36  to  39c ; 
iState  and  western,  candled,  34  to  36c. 

Poultry. — Di’essed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  24  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  42c;  capons,  43  to  47c;  old 
roosters,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  strong ; 
fowls,  28  to  27c;  broilers,  33  to  38c;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ; 
geese,  19  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
new  Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  As- 
trachan,  $1.50  to  $2.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  eastern 
shore,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  Jei-sey  sweets, 
hamper,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Elberta,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Belles,  $2.25  to 
$3.50.  Melons,  firm ;  cantaloupes,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  standard  crate,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  honey 
dews,  $2  to  $2.25.  Watermelons,  each, 
80  to  90c. 

Fruits  and  Bei’ries. — ‘Cherries,  active  ; 
sweet,  4-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c ;  sour,  35 
to  40c.  California  plums,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  apricots,  $1.75  to  $2.  Currants, 
red,  qt.,  10  to  15c ;  black,  18  to  25c.  Red 
raspberries,  qt.,  20  to  30c ;  black,  18  to 
22c;  purple,  18  to  20c.  Huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  25c. 

Beans  and  'Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  pea, 
$5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  'Spanish,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  active  ;  asparagus,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  doz.  bunches,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
corn,  doz.  ears,  50  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
eggplant,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
box,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2  to 
$4 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c ; 
peas,  bag,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  peppers,  hamp¬ 
er,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  basket,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — IlOney,  active  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  car- 
lot,  $29.50;  middlings,  $30.50;  red-dog, 
$44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $46.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$48;  hominy,  $40.25;  gluten,  $42.70; 
oat  feed,  $11.50.  j.  W.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter.— "Creamery,  extra,  44  to  44%c; 
firsts,  42  to  43%c-;  seconds,  40  to  41%c. 

Cheese.— Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24% c. 

Eggs. — -Nearby  hennery,  brown  exti-a, 
51  to  51%c ;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50c ; 
white,  46  to  48c ;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.50;  huckleberries,  qt.,  IS  to  2Sc; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  peaches,  6- 
bkt.  carrier,  $1.75  to  $2.75  ;  strawberries, 
nearby,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $1.50  to  $3.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — -Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$26  to  $26.50 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24  ;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24  ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt.,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  new,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.25. 

Live  Poultry. — -Fowls,  27  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  29  to  30c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — -Fowls,  25  to  34c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  ducklings,  24  to  26c ; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  50c  to  $3.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  25  to 
75c;  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  spinach,  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  23,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  July  20.  League-pool  price  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 


Glass  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.90 ;  Class  2B,  $1.95 ;  Class  2C-,  $1.90 ; 
Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.90;  Class 
30,  $1.80. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.44 

Good  to  choice . 40  @  .42 

Lower  grades . 38  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 28  @  .34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.23%  @$0.24 
Average  run . 22  @  .22% 


Ducks,  lb. . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  '.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 0S@  .12 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 05@  .10 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 15@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  .25 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


EGGS 


White,  fancy  . $0.49@$0.50 

Medium  to  good . 36@  .46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .  .  .45@  .46 

Gathered,  best . 40@  .42 

Common  to  good . 28@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.2S 

Broilers  . 28@  .31 

Roosters  . 16@  .17 

Turkeys  . 25@  .30 

L>ucks  . 17@  .20 

Geese  . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.46 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .41 

Fair  to  good  . 27@  .34 

Broilers  . 27[@  .37 

Roosters  . 15@  .19 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 47@  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 43  @  .46 

Small  and  slips . 35@  .42 

Ducks  . 16 @  .24 

Geese . 15@  .20 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  5.50@  6.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50@  5.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 3.50@  4.00 

..Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .17 

'Culls  . l()@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@11.05 

Bulls  .  4.25@  5.25 

Cows  .  3.50@  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.00@13.00 

Lower  grades .  8.00@11.00 

'Sheep  .  3.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@14.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.25@  2.75 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 75@  1.75 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  S.00@  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 65@.  1.50 

Onions,  bu .  2.00@  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.75@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00@  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  1.50@  3.00 

Squash,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Turnips,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.00 

POTATOES 

Old,  150  lbs . $2.25@$3.50 

Southern,  bbl .  2,00@  5.00 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl . 4.50@  5.50 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  . 3.50@  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 2.00@  3.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$6.50 

Albemarle  .  5.00@  8.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.50 

New,  bu . 25 @  3.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .23 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .28 

Gooseberries,  qt . 05@  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .25 

Black  caps,  pt . 10@  .15 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bkt . 30@  .75 

Currants,  qt . 10@  .14 

Peaches,  Ga.  crate  .  1.75@  3.50 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  2.50@  3.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 250.00@600.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@24.00 

No.  3  .  18.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye .  17.00@18.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Creamery,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52@  .54 

Cheese . 34  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 45@  .50 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  -basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  20,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
I  igures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  'Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville.  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats 
No.  3  white  oats  . .  . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Standard  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal. . . 


Per  bu. 
.$0.57% 

•  -55% 
■  1-27% 

•  1-25% 
Per  ton 

.  .$32.40 
. .  33.90 
. .  33.90 
.  .  47.40 
.  .  41.90 


39.40 

46.90 

52.90 
51.65 


Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  HOPEFUL  FEATURES  IN  THE  FARM¬ 
ING  OUTLOOK. 

According  to  government  reports  from 
15,000  farmers,  these  farmers  made  about 
$200  more  last  year  than  the  year  before, 
and  $300  more  than  in  1922.  As  for  1921, 
few  farmers  like  to  talk  about  it.  The 
present  year  ought  to  be  better  than  any 
of  them  if  prices  decide,  although  the 
dairy  farmer  is  still  in  a  tight  place. 

BETWEEN  HIGH  GRAIN  AND  LOW  MILK 

The  average  price  of  market  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  country  shipping  -stations  is 
close  to  5c.  a  quart  but  it  is  just  a  small 
fraction  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
ranges  from  about  6c  in  New  England  to 
about  4c  out  Wisconsin  way.  New  Eng¬ 
land  gets  40e  per  100  lbs.  more  than  last 
season  an  1  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
25c  more  but  the  price  went  down  in  the 
West  and  South.  Of  course  these  com¬ 
parisons  are  averages  for  whole  regions 
and  actual  prices  vary  greatly.  Sections 
where  the  dairymen  have  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  costly  stock  feed  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  boosting  the  price.  The  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  justifies  a  further  average 
advance  because  grain  seems  likely  to 
stay  high  while  hay  and  fodder  will  be  in 
light  supply  in  most  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  and  below  the  supply  of  last  season 
in  the  East. 

BEEP  AND  PORK  POPULAR 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  position 
of  the  livestock  farmer  is  improved,  tak¬ 
ing  the  cost  into  consideration.  If  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  better  off,  it  is  because  of  the 
steady  improvement  in  'foreign  demand. 
The  average  British  consumer  is  using 
weekly  2  or  3  lbs.  of  beef,  over  %  lb.  of 
mutton  or  lamb  and  nearly  a  pound  of 
pork.  The  increasing  use  of  beef  and 
pork  at  the  expense  of  mutton  brings  the 
British  appetite  more  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  American  public.  The  total 
quantity  of  meat  is  also  coming  closer  to 
the  liberal  standard  of  the  American  din¬ 
ner  table. 

Europe  has  had  a  better  season  than 
ours  with  rain  and  warm  weather  enough 
to  keep  the  crops  looking  well  and  to 
maintain  the  production  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter.  The  cow  population  has  been  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  back  -to  old  time  figures.  Dairy 
production  is  being  increased  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
are  substantial.  Siberia  is  starting  ex¬ 
ports  again.  The  price  of  butter  is  about 
as  high  in  Europe  as  in  this  country 
showing  that  consumers  are  becoming 
better  able  to  buy  what  they  want.  More 
and  more  butter  is  bought  in  'Summer  for 
cold  storage.  This  buying,  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing  in  Europe,  tends  to  make 
the  price  more  uniform  throughout  the 
year  with  no  great  supplies  at  any  time 
to  send  over  here  and  upset  the  American 
dairy  market. 


Mr.  Rox  :  “Why  do  you  say  you  want 
another  doctor?”  Mrs.  Rox:  “Oh,  we  are 
entirely  too  wealthy  to  have  a  doctor  tell 
us  to  go  on  a  diet  and  take  physical 
exercises.” — Detroit  News. 
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Make  Better 
Side-Hill 
Seed  Beds 


You  can  do  it  with  a  John 
Deer  e-Syracuse  Hillside  Plow 
of  the  821  Series. 

Syracuse  strong,  clean¬ 
cutting,  non-clogging  plows 
have  been  cultivating  hill¬ 
sides  of  the  East  for  more 
than  25  years. 

They  do  just  as  good  work 
in  level  land. 

Either  white-iron  or  tem- 
pered-steel  moldboard  makes 
them  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
soils. 

Maximum  strength,  light 
weight.  Two-piece  spring- 
steel  truss-style  beam,  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 

Body  swivels  on  chilled  bear¬ 
ings — easily  released  or  locked 
by  means  of  foot  latch  having 

(adjustable  tension. 

Renewable  shoe  protects 
standard — serves  as  landside. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 

Ill . ,  and  ask  for  Folder  OM-  637. 

S  a 


■IOHN« DEERE 


1 

/ 


Genuine  Moline 

REPAIRS 


Direct  from  Factory 

SAVE  S's 


r 

\ 


All  parts  for  Moline  Adriance  Har¬ 
vesters,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders, 
Chilled  Plows  andUni versalTractors 
in  stock  ready  for  quick  shipment. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

We  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  Moline  Plow 
Co'eoriKinal  serv¬ 
ice  departments 
for  above  imple¬ 
ments. 

STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  F  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  CO.  of  Mich, 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


After  high  cost  of  fitting  ground 
and  planting  high  priced  seed  you 
can’t  afford  to  lose  a  single 
Bean.  Do  not  be  tempted  to 
purchase  an  imitation,  but  buy 


the  genuine 


•ffiJSSSs 


that  have  lead  all  competitors  for 
50  years.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  8  weeks  training.  20th  Augustterm  opens 
Aug.  3  here.  Another  term  Oct.  5  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 81 8  Walnut  St. ,  Kansas  City  Mo. 


Shall  We  Pull  Sweet  Corn 
Suckers  ? 

Should  the  suckers  be  removed  from 
sweet  corn?  If  so  should  they  be  pulled 
off  or  cut  off?  J.  C.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  old  farmers  say  that  it 
pays  to  pull  out  the  suckers.  They  are 
ripped  out — not  cut.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  when  we  remove  the  suckers 
we  force  the  stalk  to  “throw  its  strength” 
into  the  ear — thus  making  it  larger  and 
finer.  (Experiments  at  some  of  the  col¬ 
leges  were  made  to  decide  this.  On  one 
lot  of  corn  the  suckers  were  removed — on 
another  they  were  left  and  careful  studies 
were  made  of  the  crops  of  cat's.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  "there  was  no  profit 
whatever  in  pulling  the  suckers.  It  was 
a  waste  of  time.  Our  recent  experience 
shows  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  hard 
work. 


Utilizing  Rye  Straw 

I  planted  about  five  acres  in  rye,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  plow  it  under ;  could  secure  no 
one  to  plow,  so  it  is  now  a  perfectly 
good  crop.  It  would  seem  that  it  was 
worth  something,  but  no  one  wants  it. 
We  are  located  in  Connecticut.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it?  My  idea  is  to  cut  it 
and  in  some  manner  make  a  compost  of 
the  material,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
go  about  it.  R.  L.  j. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  our  practical 
farmers  that  no  one  wants  five  acres  of 
rye.  There  should  be  60  or  more  bushels 
of  grain  and  five  or  six  tons  of  straw. 
That  would  be  worth  over  $200.  We 
should  have  the  crop  cut  in  bundles  if 
possible  and  thrash  out  the  grain  by 
hand.  This  can  be  done  with  a  Hail  or 
by  striking  the  heads  with  a  heavy  fork. 
Then  if  the  straw  is  not  needed  for  bed¬ 
ding  it  can  be  composted  or  rotted  down. 
One  way  is  to  spread  it  over  the  bottom 
of  the  barnyard  and  throw  manure,  old 
sods  or  black  soil  over  it.  Keep  the  s'traw 
wet  and  add  a  little  lime  to  it.  The 
liquids  from  the  stable  are  good  to  help 
start  a  fermentation.  Rye  straw  is  tough 
and  harder  to  decay  than  straws  of  other 
grains,  but  handled  in  this  way  it  will 
slowly  break  up.  It  seems  like  a  great 
waste,  though,  to  let  the  entire  rye  plant 
go  in  this  way. 

A  New  Style  of  Hopperdozer 

The  word  “hopperdozer”  is  rarely 
heard  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  noted  in  the  newer  dictionaries  as  an 
implement  for  killing  insects.  The  word 
is  derived  from  hopper  and  doze — that  is 
putting  the  insects  to  .sleep  ! 

On  the  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  the 
hopperdozer  is  a  regular  farm  implement 
— necessary  in  time  of  grashopper  flights. 
We  get  our  idea  of  its  construction  from 


by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

If  is  a  shallow  pan  mounted  on  a  low 
sled  with  a  light,  upright  screen  at  the 
back  to  catch  any  grasshopper  that  might 
try  to  fly  over  it.  The  pan  contains  about 
an  inch  of  water  with  a  Aim  of  kerosene 
on  top  of  it.  This  hopperdozer  is 
dragged  slowly  along  where  the  hoppers 
•congregate.  They  attempt  to  fly  over  it, 
are  caught  or  stopped  by  the  screen  and 
fall  down  into  the  pan  where  they  are 
'killed  by  the  kerosene.  Many  bushels 
of  hoppers  may  be  caught  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  day. 

Now  it  seems  a  new  edition  of  the 
hopperdozer  has  been  issued.  This  one 
is  attached  to  the  running  board  of  an 
automobile.  It  reaches  out  at  the  side, 
close  to  the  ground  and  moves  slowly 
along  the  field.  The  car  is  driven  a  lit¬ 
tle  faster  than  a  horse  will  walk  and  can 
keep  up  the  journey  all  day — only  stop¬ 
ping  now  and  then  to  unload  the  hoppers. 


Free! 

Get  this 
free  book! 


THOUSANDS  of  farmers,  ranchers  and  orchardists  have 
made  their  land  yield  bigger  and  better  crops  by  read¬ 
ing  the  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives”  and  then  using 
them  as  instructed! 


This  book  is  a  guide  to  greater  profits  from  the  farm,  ranch 
or  orchard.  Its  110  pages  contain  information,  illustrations 
and  diagrams  about  the  selection  of  du  Pont  explosives  for 
stump  and  boulder  blasting,  ditching,  tree-planting  and  for 
other  uses  of  explosives  to  save  money,  time  and  labor. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Ex¬ 
plosives”  now.  Send  a  postal 


n 
! " 
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Stays  Like  New 

Almost  any  ensilage  cutter  will  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  the  first  season. 
But  it  takes  an  exceptionally  good  one  to 
slay  like  new,  from  the  standpoint  of  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency,  after  two  or  three  season’s 
of  hard  use.  Yet.  that’s  what  the  Rowell 
does.  And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Hyatt  roller  bearings  to  assux  e  quiet,  light 
running;  end-thrust  bearings  that  take 
up  wear;  a  guaranteed-for-life  flywheel: 
a  one-piece  twist-proof  steel  main  frame 
that  keeps  shaft  and  gears  in  perfect 
“true”;  correct  timing  of  all  units — the 
Rowell  feeds  as  it  cuts  as  it  blows  — 
which  prevents  clogging  or  poor  work. 
There’s  a  Rowell  cutter — flywheel  or  cylin- 
der.type  for  any  power. 

Our  catalog  has  all  the 
facts.  Mail  the  coupon — 
receive  our  new  catalog 
and  also  free  copy  of  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Index  of  Valuable 
Silage  Bulletins.” 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadiila  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Rowell 
silage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet 
"Government  Index  of  Valuable  Silage  Bulletins.’’’ 

Name 

Address 


The  I.B. Rowell  Co. 


1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  J 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements’  SihCB  1870 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years— the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
PDcv  TFDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
C,Adl  I  LnlYlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
rnrp  n  A  A  If  Write  today  for  my  new  Illustrated 
|-Kt£  DUUIV  engine  book  — >  sent  Absolutely  £  res 
—no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Wltto  Building,  •  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  -  •  •  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows -Harrows -Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE. 

[  Built  in  2  sizes.  Prices  ! 

J  The  New 
|  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

380?  Fifth  St.N.E, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.' 


Durable,  easy  to 

.'operate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  size*; 
Engine,  belt,  horse 


bower.  WRITE 
<ric«  TODAY  on  “ELL* 


_ 

4or  cala1og,f>ric«»TODAY 

Pf-Klng  of  Baler*.’’  «. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044  Hampshire  St.tQuincyi.Ill* 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters ,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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lb*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


I  do  not  quite  like  the  way  our  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberry  plants  are  behaving  this 
year.  They  grow  up  green  and  strong 
but  thus  far  make  few  if  any  runners. 
Chesapeake  and  Howard  are  running  all 
over  the  lot,  already  but  Marshall  seems 
to  have  little  regard  for  posterity  thus 
far.  We  have,  for  some  years,  been  Try¬ 
ing  to  select  this  variety  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  berries  and  an  increased 
yield.  As  one  result,  apparently,  we 
have  reduced  its  plant  making  power. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  makes  an  ideal 
variety  for  hill  culture  but  the  lack  of 
runners  is  a  handicap  this  season.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  ordering  plants  by  the  thousand 
but  sow  it  looks  as  if  we  could  not 
furnish  dozens.  If  Marshall  only  had  the 
plant-making  power  of  Progressive  or 
Chesapeake,  there  would  be  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  it  this  year  but  as  it  is  one  will 
need  a  microscope  to  see  the  fortune  or 
any  part  of  it.  Well,  as  I  think  things 
over  some  of  the  very  'finest  people  I 
know  have  just  one  solitary  child  while 
others  who,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  seem 
of  very  little  account,  have  a  swarm  of 
youngsters,  and  it  happens,  all  too 
often,  that  the  “only  child”  gets  so  much 
care  and  attention  that  most  of  his  na¬ 
tural  qualities  are  squeezed  out.  Mar¬ 
shall  may  come  in  later  as  it  often  does 
with  a  belated  crop  of  runners  but  we 
would  like  them  now — for  late  Summer 
planting.  'It  is  exasperating  to  see  these 
lusty  Chesapeakes  spread  out  all  over  the 
ground  and  shake  their  big  leaves  at  Mar¬ 
shall,  as  if  to  say  :  “These  are  my  jewels 
— where, are  yours?”  And  Marshall  can 
only  respond  by  saying,  “Mine  are  in  the 
safe — I  consider  it  vulgar  to  display  them 
on  all  occasions.” 


But  whenever  things  look  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  we  can  always  go  down  on  the 
lower  farm  and  look  at  the  potatoes. 
There  will  be  hope  there — until  the  blight 
strikes  in  at  least.  It’s  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  anyway — and  quite  time  to  stop 
work  on  Saturday.  So  with  Camille  and 
little  Ingrid  tagging  behind  I  can  leave 
these  Marshalls  to  reflect  upon  their  fail¬ 
ure — and  down  the  lane  we  go.  Of  course 
we  must  stop  in  the  barnyard  for  a  new 
look  at  those  babies  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  I  am  trying  an  experiment  with 
a  lot  of  day-old  turkeys.  We  all  know 
what  a  tremendous  business  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  with  baby  chicks.  Why  not  try 
the  same  thing  with  turkeys?  The  only 
way  to  answer  the  question  is  to  answer 
it.  So  we  have  cleaned  up  one  of  our  old 
chick  brooders  and  these  mottled  little 
fellows  are  occupying  it  after  their  long 
journey.  They  are  warm  and  dry  with 
an  abundance  of  feed  and  sour  milk.  In 
about  10  days  we  shall  let  them  out  in 
a  little  yard  to  run  on  clean  grass — 
moving  the  yard  every  few  days.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  to  me 
that  turkeys  can  be  raised  successfully  in 
this  way — but  I  am  going  to  find  out  in 
the  only  way  that  seems  practical.  The 
turkey  is  by  nature  such  a  wild,  roving 
bird  that  I  do  not  expect  them  to  take 
kindly  to  close  confinement.  Yet  the  first 
man  to  ship  baby  chicks  by  express  or 
mail  was  considered  a  visionary  if  not  a 
cruel  person.  I  can  remember  when  the 
farm  woman  who  bought  baker’s  bread  or 
the  family  supply  of  stockings  was  voted 
a  spendthrift — sure  to  ruin  her  husband. 
In  those  days  the  farmer  usually  had  a 
field  of  wheat  and  another  of  rye.  He 
had  this  grain  ground  at  the  local  mill 
and  mother  made  all  bread  at  home. 
Often  he  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  This 
wool  yvas  made  into  yarn  and  grand¬ 
mother  knit  the  family  stockings.  Now 
the  baker’s  wagon  stops  at  the  farmhouse 
with  bread  and  mother  and  the  girls 
watch  the  papers  for  an  advertisement  of 
hose.”  Only  here  and  there  can  we  find 
a  young  woman  who  can  knit  an  entire 
stocking.  Only  a  comparatively  few 
girls  could  make  a  loaf  of  good  bread. 
That’s  the  way  things  have  gone  and 
very  likely  the  plan  will  extend  to  many 
other  lines  of  work.  Quite  likely  we  shall 
find  that  some  man  oil  a  rough  farm 
back  among  the  hills  can  keep  one  big 
flock  of  turkeys  and  hatch. the  eggs  on  a 
large  scale  to  far  better  advantage  than 
could  be  done  in  100  little  .•flocks  scattered 
here  and  there.  That  is  along  the  line  of 
development  in  other  industries.  The 
same  thing  has  been  worked  out  with 
seeds  and  is  likely  to  come  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock.  Therefore  I  am 
watching  these  baby  turkeys  with  great 
interest. 

***** 

While  we  are  in  this  barnyard  there 
e  two  other  things  that  call  for  atten- 
on — the  Hope  Farm  peach  tree  and 
nil’s  automobile.  We  strike  the  begin- 
ing  of  things  in  this  tree.  It  is  a  seed- 
lg.  The  tree  is  jammed  up  against  a 
ied — beside  the  well  in  the  shade.  It 
>ver  had  a  fair  chance  in  any  way  but 
om  the  day  it  first  appeared  above 
•ound  it  has  shown  remarkable  vigor, 
'hen  the  fruit  came  we  found  it  a  large 
liite  peach  with  a  red  cheek.  With  us  it 
pens  in  late  September — grows  about 
large  as  Elberta  with  a  superior  flavor 
id  remarkable  shipping  quality.  When 


budded  out  and  planted  where  it  can 
have  sun  and  culture  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  the  best  white  peach  of  its  season. 
If  it  were  the  color  of  Elberta,  it  would 
be  a  prize,  indeed.  We  cannot  have 
everything  inside  -of  any  single  skin 
whether  it  be  man,  cow  or  peach,  but  I 
think  this  new  one  will  carry  the  white 
peach’s  burden  wherever  it  goes.  This 
year  we  have  tried  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  wood  for  budding.  The  tree  was  well 
trimmed  in  Spring  and  a  few  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  scattered  around  it. 
This  was  all  we  could  do  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cultivate.  The  tree  has  respond¬ 
ed  with  a  big  crop  of  buds.  About  thff 
huddle  of  August  the  nurseryman  will 
come  and  cut  this  wood.  He  has  an  army 
of  seedlings  all  ready  and  the  budders 
will  do  the  rest.  I  realize  that  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  peach  variety  in  this  way  in¬ 
volves  a  responsibility.  There  are  more 
varieties  now  than  we  need.  It  is  little 
less  than  a  crime  to  put  some  inferior 
fruit  on  the  market  with  a  brass  band  to 
head  the  procession.  Too  often  the  in¬ 
troducers  play  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  when 
it  ought  to  be  “The  Rogue’s  March.” 
I  do  not  intend  to  let  anyone  play  an  in¬ 
strument  more  blatant  than  the  flute 
when  Hope  Farm  makes  its  bow.  As  for 
the  automobile  that  may  interest  people 
as  making  one  step  up  the  ladder  of 
Americanism.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
past  when  the  immigrant  shed  his  wood¬ 
en  shoes  or  bought  a  high  hat  or  a  long¬ 
tailed  coat  as  evidence  that  he  was  part 
of  America.  Now.  it  seems,  he  must  own 


go  through  and  pull  these  by  hand  or  cut 
them  off  with  a  sharp  sickle.  I  wish  I 
could  give  another  dose  of  copper  dust 
but  how  can  we  get  into  such  a  field?  I 
am  ready  to  put  the  dust  by  hand  on,  say 
twenty  long  rows  to  see  if  it  will  pay. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease, 
and  some  of  the  vines  still  show  a  blue 
color  from  the  last  dusting.  All  we  can 
say  thus  far  is  this  :  We  never  had  such 
vines  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  We  know 
that  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the 
plant  food  and  the  seed  were  the  best  we 
could  provide.  Now  it  seems  to  be  up 
to  the  climate  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  to 
determine  the  outlook.  One  man  from 
Northern  New  York  says,  “If  those  vines 
were  growing  up  in  our  country  you 
ought  to  have  300  bushels  to  the  acre!” 

Another  life-long  farmer  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  said,  “You  may  possibly  get  60 
bushels.  This  is  not  a  potato  Wtibll. 
It  would  pay  many  of  us  to  grow  other 
crops  and  buy  our  potatoes.” 

You  may  take  it  any  way  you  like.  I 
shall  make  no  claim  until  after  the  crop 
has  been  dug.  Then  I  will  tell  the  facts. 
***** 

I  shall  naturally  be  criticized  for  grow¬ 
ing  several  acres  of  potatoes  while  advis¬ 
ing  others  to  let  the  crop  alone.  I  do 
it  partly  as  an  experiment.  If  I  cannot 
grow  more  than  the  ordinary  crop  for 
this  section  it  will  be  folly  to  continue. 
If  I  can  learn  how  to  grow  a  good  crop 
it  may  pay  in  the  short  rotation  we  have 
figured  out.  The  potato  crop  has  been 
overdone  in  the  past  few  years  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  coming  into  use.  It  would 
not  pay  us  to  grow  this  crop  and  ship 
long  distances  to  wholesale  markets 
but  here  we  are  within  trucking  distance 
of  the  homes  of  nearly  7,000,000  people. 
Within  10  miles  of  the  farm  it  is  likely 


Crates  for  Drying  Onion  Sets 


a  car.  (So  Carl  bought  this  one  for  $60. 
Well,  it  will  go,  at  times.  I  presume  the 
owner  will  get  about  as  many  miles  out 
of  it  as  he  could  buy  for  $60  at  usual  taxi 
rates.  It  is  a  little  battered  and  the  en¬ 
gine  coughs  and  groans  at  times  like  a 
man  with  tuberculosis  but  it  is  a  ear 
and  it  seems  to  carry  a  certain  shabby 
dignity  as  if  to  say,  “I  may  be  old  and 
shaky.  I  may  have  seen  better  days,  but 
here  I  am  at  last  the  badge  of  nationality 
— evidence  of  that  spirit  of  Americanism 
which  goes  with  property  and  prosperity.” 
***** 

But  all  this  doesn’t  carry  us  to  that 
potato  crop.  1  bought  this  field  in  the 
Fall  of  1023.  It  had  been  seeded  to  grass 
about  15  years  before — and  it  surely 
“went  to  grass.”  There  was  little  beside 
weeds  in  the  last  crop.  The  field  is  level 
except  at  the  west  end  where  the  rock 
crops  out.  It  is  inclined  to  be  damp- 
running  down  to  a  stream  which  may 
be  called  a  brook  in  drought  and  a  small 
river  in  flood.  Last  year  we  plowed  this 
weedy  sod,  harrowed  it  well,  and  planted 
Learning  corn  with  chicken  manure  in 
the  hill.  This  corn  made  a  tremendous 
growth  but  did  not  fully  mature  before 
frost.  We  failed  to  get  in  a  cover  crop 
as  I  intended — we  were  too  busy  picking- 
apples.  This  year  I  decided  to  attempt 
a  plan  I  have  always  wanted  to  try — 
that  is  a  short  rotation  of  potatoes,  rye 
and  clover.  Never,  before  I  bought  this 
new  farm,  have  we  had  enough  level  land 
to  try  it.  Now  we  have  three  fields  along 
this  brook,  level  and  from  three  to  four 
acres  each.  So  we  took  this  cornfield  for 
a  start.  First  the  corn  stubble  was 
plowed  out  and  well  broken  up  with  the 
spring-tooth.  Then  we  plowed  the  land 
as  deep  as  we  dared — our  courage  being 
determined  by  the  way  the  yellow  sub¬ 
soil  turned  up.  Then  right  on  the  fur¬ 
rows  we  spread  about  eight  tons  of  chick¬ 
en  manure.  This  was  worked  in  with  the 
cutaway  and  the  field  was  harrowed  four 
times.  Certified  seed  was  put  in  with  a 
potato  planter  using  a  potato  fertlizer 
in  the  drill.  We  used  the  weeder  twice 
to  level  the  furrows  and  scratch  the  sur-  * 
face  and  we  have  cultivated  three  times. 
There  have  been  two  applications  of  a 
copper  dust  thus  far.  By  the  middle  of 
July  the  field  is  a  solid  mass  of  vines.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  through  them 
with  cultivator  or  duster.  Here  and  there 
plants  of  ragweed  and  smart  weed  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  potato  vines.  We  shall 


that  more  than  one  million  of  bushels 
are  consumed.  Our  chief  business  is  the 
handling  and  sale  of  fruit,  and  hay  and 
potatoes  on  our  open  land  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  less  with  the  fruit  picking  than  mar¬ 
ket  truck.  Both  crops  can  be  easily 
stored  and  held  for  Winter  sales.  Then 
success  depends  entirely  upon  our  ability 
to  produce  heavily.  Crops  like  one  ton 
of  hay  or  50  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre  will  not  pay  our  high-priced  labor. 
We  must  double  such  yields  at  least  in 
order  to.  carry  on  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  this  year  is  to  find  out  whether  we 
can  make  the  potato  crop  carry  its  share 
of  the  load.  If  not,  we  must  turn  it 
over  to  others  who  can  make  it  do  the 
work.  No  use  sticking  to  potatoes  Unless 
they  will  stick  to  you.  h.  \v.  c. 


A  Report  of  Garden  Crops 

Strawberries — -The  shortest  crop  in 
many  years.  We  had  three  heavy  frosts, 
one  night  ice,  when  Big  Joe  was  in  full 
bloom  ;  a  cold  backward  Spring  that  re¬ 
tarded  growth,  and  then  after  June  1 
one  week  of  unheard-of  heat.  The  best 
crop  I  had  was  from  Chesapeake,  Big 
Joe  being  hurt  by  frost,  and  seems  it 
couldn’t  stand  the  hot  spell  like  Chesa¬ 
peake,  though  Big  Joe  has  never  failed 
me  before.  I  tried  one  variety  this  year 
that  I  never  tried  before,  and  find  it  a 
winner,  Kellogg’s  Big  Late.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  yielder,  bright,  glossy,  firm  and  good 
flavor.  I  shall  plant  more  for  1926.  I 
fruited  several  other  varieties,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  will  beat  Big  Joe,  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Big  Late.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  you  had  to  sell  your  berries 
as  cheap  as  15  and  20c.  Prices  at 
wholesale  in  Newark  market,  did  not  go 
below  20c,  and  did  go  up  to  44c,  though 
the  Paterson  market  was  much  lower. 
I  sell  a  great  many  to  consumers  at  a 
retail  price,  and  of  course  this  brings  my 
average  away  up. 

Asparagus. — Here  is  another  great 
crop ;  every  bunch  I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Demand  is  much  larger  than  supply.  I 
am  thinking  of  setting  out  more  next 


Spring,  but  the  only  thing  I  hate  is  that 
waiting  for  three  years !  It’s  a  safer 
crop  or  a  more  sure  crop  than  berries 
but  not  as  much  income.  . 

Raspberries. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  them.  What  varieties,  kind  of  soil 
and  methods  of  raising?  I  do  not  raise 
them  but  have  a  tremendous  demand.  I 
have  cut  my  currants  from  500  bushes 
to  150,  and  I  think  after  this  year,  I 
shall  give  them  up.  The  demand  is  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  less  each  year.  The  younger 
generation  is  not  canning,  preserving  and 
jelly-making  like  their  mothers  used  to 
do.  I  find  the  greatest  things  in  demand 
are  those  that  require  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor  in  the  kitchen.  So  a 
grower  must  keep  abreast  of  these 
changes.  a.  l.  vreeland. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Raspberry  growers  complain 
greatly  of  a  mosaic  disease  which  affects 
this  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  clean 
plants.  Where  they  can  be  grown  prop¬ 
erly  there  is  profit  in  both  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Although  slow  to  start,  as¬ 
paragus  is  one  of  the  surest  of  crops,  and 
the  outlook  for  sales  is  good. 


The  Onion  Set  Business 

Onion  sets  at  the  rate  of  $14  a  bushel 
was  a  new  home-gardening  condition  con¬ 
fronting  planters  in  Cook  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  this  season.  No  such  shortage  of 
onion  seed  has  been  heard  of  in  this  re¬ 
gion  for  years,  if  ever. 

There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  seed 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  cold,  dry 
weather  killed  off  early  plantings.  When 
it  came  time  to  get  a  new  lot  of  seed 
for  replanting,  there  was  none  to  be  had. 
Early  in  the  season  sets  retailed  at  30 
cents  a  quart.  Later  the  price  took  a 
jump  until  none  were  to  be  had  at  the 
highest  quoted  price. 

For  a  long  time  Cook  County  has  been 
known  for  its  prodigious  output  of  onions. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  given  up  to  the 
growth  of  this  crop.  Chicago  got  its 
name  for  onion  fame  away  back  in  Civil 
War  days,  when  the  Cook  County  plant¬ 
ers  furnished  the  northern  army  with 
this  green  vegetable  as  a  preventative  of 
scurvy  from  eating  salt  meat.  Some  of 
the  largest,  by  this  time  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  onion  houses  in  the  country,  probably 
in  the  world  are  located  in  this  region. 
The  biggest  onion  seed  business  is  trans¬ 
acted  on  the  soil  of  Illinois’  greatest 
county.  The  lumber  yards  of  the  district 
make  a  specialty  of  handling  lumber  for 
onion-drying  crates,  indeed,  some  of  them 
manufacture  the  boxes  and  dispose  of 
them  ready  for  use. 

This  year  a  single  planter  used  150 
bushels,  of  seed,  the  price  of  which  was  all 
but  high  enough  to  bankrupt. 

Illinois.  J.  E.  GRAFF. 


Cover  Crop  for  Asparagus 

On  page  625  you  gave  some  advice  in 
regard  to  renovating  an  old  asparagus 
bed  by  sowing  a  cover  crop  when  the 
asparagus  was  about  2  ft.  high.  Could 
this  plan  be  followed  on  a  good  bed? 
Manure  is  very  scarce  and  high  in  price 
here  (strawy  horse  manure  at  $6  per 
small  load)  so  I  put  on  100  lbs.  of  5-8-7 
for  each-  bed  of  two  rows  50  ft.  long,  but 
that  supplies  no  humus.  So  my  idea  was 
to  sow  a  cover  of  buckwheat  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  would  die  down  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  could  be  spaded  under  in  Spring 
to  supply  the  humus.  Would  that  do?  I 
have  been  using  large  quantities  of  rye 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  find  the  soil 
greatly  improved.  n.  L.  F.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

This  plan  of  using  a  cover  crop  on  the 
asparagus  field  will  work  well.  It  will 
supply  organic  matter  but,  of  course,  will 
not  add  the  bacteria  which  are  found  in 
stable  manure.  Buckwheat  is  good  if 
you  want  a  crop  which  will  not  carry 
over  till  Spring.  The  addition  of  barley 
or  southern  cow  peas  to  the  buckwheat 
will  help  by  giving  additional  bulk  to  the 
crop. 


Jones  and  his  wife  were  talking  about 
the  remarkable  discoveries  in  King  Tut¬ 
ankhamen’s  tomb.  “Lsn’t  it  wonderful, 
my  dear?”  said  Jones.  “They  actually 
found  in  the  tomb  couches  and  chairs 
thirty  centuries  old  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.”  “Well,  replied  the  wife,  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  said  it  pays  in  the  long  run  to  buy 
the  best.” — Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Tomato  Wilt 

What  is  wrong  with  my  tomato  plants? 
They  seemed  to  be  doing  all  right,  flower¬ 
ing  and  forming  fruit,  when  suddenly 
about  a  half  dozen  plants  started  to  wilt 
and  to  all  appearances  are  dying.  I  have 
dug  down  around  the  plants  for  grubs 
but  And  none.  w.  A.  S. 

Upland,  Pa. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
with  tomato  plants.  Although  there  are 
several  kinds  of  wilt  the  probability  is 
that  the  one  you  describe  is  the  common 
Fusarium  wilt  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
lives  in  the  soil  and  attacks  the  plants. 
When  a  plant  recently  affected  is  pulled 
up  the  roots  appear  healthy  enough,  but 
if  one  is  carefully  dug  so  as  not  to  break 
the  ends  of  the  roots  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  brown  and  dead.  This 
browning  continues  until  the  roots  die 
all  the  way  back,  and  the  plant  succumbs. 

The  'first  symptoms  of  the  trouble  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
and  the  wilting  of  the  plant.  There  is 
no  practical  control  other  than  to  grow 
resistant  varieties  .such  as  Marvel,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Arlington  and  Columbus.  H.  B.  T. 


ally  the  third  time  before  the  plants  show 
above  ground,  and  again  after  the  plants 
get  well  up,  but  not  large  enough  for  the 
cultivators  or  wheel  hoe  to  be  used.  Since 
I  began  this  method  of  planting  these  it 
has  never  been  any  trouble,  not  even 
with  parsnips  which  are  timid  about 
breaking  through  the  crust.  This  season 
in  particular  when  there  has  been  so 
much  complaint,  I  have  not  planted  over 
a  single  sort  or  seed,  and  today,  July 
13,  these  gardens  are  well  worth  looking 
over.  H.  E.  COX. 

New  York. 


My  Method  of  Planting  the 
Garden 

There  has  been  much  complaint  this 
Spring  in  'regard  to  the  germination  of 
garden  plantings,  while  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  rather  better  results  than  ever. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  my  meth¬ 
od  of  planting  did  not  have  something 
to  do  with  their  difference.  It  seems  to 
take  me  a  long  'time  sometimes  to  get  in 
the  habit  of  improved  ways  of  doing 
things  hy  close  study  of  methods  and  re¬ 
sults.  Thinking  that  this  might  be  of 
benefit  to  some  other  amateur  gardener  I 
will  jot  down  this  method  of  preparing 
and  planting. 

Ten  years  ago  this  coming  Autumn  this 
garden  was  quite  a  tangle  of  weeds.  It 
was  plowed  deeply,  using  a  chain  to 
help  put  this  all  out  of  sight,  and  it 
has  not  been  plowed  since.  It  lies  gently 
sloping  to  the  east,  and  is  a  rather  heavy 
sand  loam.  In  the  (Fall  and  Winter  the 
poultry  droppings  from  the  farm  flock 
are  spread  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and 
some  fine  manure  that  I  scrape  up  in  the 
sheds  and  around  the  yards  is  also  ap¬ 
plied.  As  I  stated  in  a  previous  article, 
some  acid  phosphate  was  used  this 
Spring.  Early  in  April,  this  garden  is 
mellowed  up  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
going  over  it  both  ways,  which  gives  me 
a  seed  bed  about  5  in.  in  depth.  The 
next  move  is  to  go  over  it  with  a  float 
or  leveler,  an  old  door  answers  a  good 
purpose.  I  stand  on  this  and  take  a 
ride ;  this  leaves  a  fine  level  surface. 

Now  the  whole  garden  is  worked  out. 
On  the  north  side  where  the  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  are  planted,  the  rows  are  30 
in.  apart,  on  <the  south  or  near  the  house 
the  rows  are  10  in.  apart.  In  giving  my 
method  of  planting  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  these  details.  When  I  get  ready  to 
plant,  the  little  hand  cultivator  having 
three  teeth  is  run  along  in* the  mark. 
This  mellows  the  soil  and  leaves  a  silght 
depression  after  the  rear  tooth.  In  this 
I  drop  the  seeds  by  hand,  so  it  would  not 
pay  to  keep  changing  a  drill  for  sowing 
so  often  in  so  small  quantities.  Next 
take  off  the  rear  tooth  and  run  the  wheel 
in  the  row  on  the  seeds.  This  presses 
them  in  the  mellow  soil  evenly,  and  in 
shape  to  encourage  more  ready  germina¬ 
tion.  The  side-teeth  of  the  cultivators 
throw  just  enough  dirt  over  the  seeds  to 
cover  them  slightly.  Next  I  run  a  little 
concrete  roller  over  the  row,  which  helps 
to  make  the  seeds  and  soil  snuggle  down 
together  and  get  .busy  in  the  germination 
process.  The  weather  at  this  early  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  usually  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  ground  gets  crusted  and  too  damp 
underneath.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
find  use  for  the  garden  rake  which  has 
all  this  time  been  rusting  in  a  state  of 
watchful  waiting.  All  the  planted  va¬ 
rieties  whether  flowers,  onions  or  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn  are  raked  over  carefully 
diagonally  across  the  rows.  When  neces¬ 
sary  this  is  repeated  again  and  occasion- 


Pruning  Rambler  Roses 

1.  'Should  Rambler  roses  he  pruned  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  bloom?  If  so,  what  is 
the  theory  of  pruning?  Can  the  shoots 
cut  olf  he  planted  elsewhere?  If  so,  what 
is  the  method  of  transplanting?  2.  Can 
mature  string  beans  be  dried  for  keeping 
in  Winter.  If  so,  how?  E.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  About  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August,  when  the  blooming  season  is  over, 
it  is  well  to  cut  out  some  of  the  oldest 
canes.  This  gives  'better  opportunity  for 
the  new  wood,  which  is  to  become  the 
flowering  canes  of  the  next  season.  Ripe 
wood,  such  as  the  tips  of  shoots  which 
have  flowered,  may  be  used  for  cuttings 
if  desired.  Make  cuttings  about  6  in. 
long,  trim  the  leaves,  and  set  the  cutting 
with  about  two  buds  above  ground,  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden,  preferably 
in  sandy  soil.  Throw  a  mulch  over  the 
cuttings  in  Fall.  They  may  be  removed 
and  planted  the  following  Spring.  Most 
of  the  Ramblers  root  quite  readily. 

2.  If  string  beans  are  allowed'  to  ma¬ 
ture  fully  they  will  ripen  and  dry  like  any 
other  bean.  We  'shell  such  beans  in  the 
Fall,  when  the  pods  are  dry,  and  put 
them  for  several  hours  over  the  stove  be¬ 
fore  storing  away,  as  a  further  insurance 
against  mold. 


sowing  freely  year  after  year.  Early 
bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses  and  snowdrops  at 
the  edge,  and  daffodils  just  back  of  them, 
would  be  a  great  addition,  also  native 
Asbers  or  Michaelmas  daisies  and  hardy 
Chrysanthemums  to  prolong  Fall  bloom. 
Seeds  and  divisions  will  quickly  increase 
you  stock. 

Perennials  may  be  used  to  form  a 
border  edging  shrubbery.  Irises  are  very 
charming  in  such  a  location,  also  Thun- 
berg’s  day  lily  ( Hemerocallis) ,  and  vari¬ 
ous  Funkias.  Many  lilies  grow  very  well 
among  shrubs,  especially  Lalium  auratum, 
and  our  native  yellow  lilies. 

If  the  shrubs  are  set  quite  close  to  the 
fence  there  is  no  need  for  the  Rambler 
rose,  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  do  well 
overshadowed  by  shrubs.  If,  however,  it> 
is  merely  an  open  border  of  shrubs  of 
moderate  height  the  rose  blends  with 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  shrubs 
for  planting  at  the  base  of  the  house  is 
Thunberg’s  Japanese  barberry,  which 
forms  a  low  compact  growth,  attractive  at 
all  seasons.  Spiraea  Thunbergii  and 
Anthony  Winterer,  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Azalea  mollis  are  also  good.  Any  shrubs 
planted  close  to  the  house  should  be  dwarf 
in  habit ;  we  often  see  overgrown  plant¬ 
ings  that  shade  the  windows  and  exclude 
air. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


Arranging  a  Perennial 
Border 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  arrange  the 
following  perennial  plants  in  a  border  so 
the  color  combinations  wiill  look  well? 
Aquilegia  (mixed),  Coreopsis,  Digitalis, 
Delphinium  (mixed),  Gaiilardia,  Gyp- 
soph  ila  (single),  grass  pinks,  Lychnis, 
Oriental  poppy,  Pink  Beauty,  Pyrethrum 
(mixed)  and  Shasta  daisy.  Would  you 
advise  planting  them  in  rows?  I  wish 
to  have  this  border  back  of  our  house  and 
in  front  of  a  tight  board  fence.  What 
perennials  would  you  suggest  planting 
with  shrubs  along  another  fence?  Would 
Crimson  Rambler  roses  look  well  planted 
along  a  fence  with  shrubs?  What  shrubs 
(and  how  would  you  arrange  them) 
would  you  advise  'planting  along  the  front 
of  a  house  ?  mbs.  l.  l. 

The  perennial  plants  you  name  do  not 
all  come  in  bloom  at  once,  which  will 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  conflicting  colors. 
The  Oriental  poppy,  Delphinium,  Coreop¬ 
sis  'and  Digitalis  should  be  at  the  back, 
as  they  are  taller  than  the  other  plants; 
Gaiilardia,  Lychnis,  Gypsophila,  Lyre- 
thrum  and  Aquilegias  in  front,  and  the 
grass  pink,  which  is  low  growing,  at  the 
edge.  The  Pyrethrums,  pinks  and  colum¬ 
bines  (Aquilegia)  would  be  in  bloom  to¬ 
gether,  and  would  be  harmonious.  Gyp¬ 
sophila  will  go  with  any  other  flowers; 
so  will  the  Shasta  daisy.  The  blues  and 
purples  of  the  Delphiniums  and  Digitalis 
are  gay  but  pleasing  with  the  red  and 
yellow  of  Galliard'ia  and  Coreopsis.  The 
Oriental  poppy  named  being  pink  would 
go  well  with  the  Pprethrums,  and  should 
bloom  about  the  same  time. 

We  think  wavy  lines  preferable  to 
straight  rows  in  /such  a  border,  setting  >a 
cluster  of  one  variety  together,  rather 
than  dotting  the  plants  singly.  But  a 
greater  variety  is  needed,  to  give  an  effect 
throughout  the  season.  The  Gaillardias 
and.  Shasta  daisy  will  give  continuous 
bloom,  and  the  larkspurs  will  flower  later 
if  the  old  flower  stalks  are  cut  after 
blooming,  but  the  others  are  seasonal,  and 
there  are  neither  very  early  nor  very  late 
flowers.  Such  annuals  as  Marigolds, 
Zinnias  and  Cosmos  would  work  in  well 
with  the  perennials,  while  sweet  Alyssum 
or  candytuft  would  make  an  attractive 
edging  after  the  pinks  were  over,  self- 


The  Tent  on  the  Trail 

[Dr.  M.  B.  Dean  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  tourists.  He  started  about 
July  1  for  an  auto  trip  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park — camping  by  the  wayside.  He 
is  on  his  way  as  we  learn  from  these 
brief  notes:] 

We  are  Sundaying  today  at  a  fine  pub¬ 
lic  camp  here  in  Sydney,  Neb.,  after  11 
days  of  driving  and  1,784  miles  of  road 
covered.  We  are  all  tired  but  happy,  and 
expect  to  make  the  remaining  600  miles 
via  Cheyenne  and  Cody  without  trouble. 

We  followed  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Trail  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  then  'took  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  To  the  Mississippi  one 
could  go  on  roller  skates ;  through  Iowa 
deep  mud  is  encountered  in  stretches 
though  we  drove  with  chains  only  a  half 
day  and  entered  the  State  with  a  heavy 
rain  or  series  of  heavy  showers  which 
covered  all  the  territory  we  drove  over. 
Crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Fulton,  near 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  the  Missouri  at 
Omaha.  Nebraska  roads  via  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  are  about  50-50,  good  and 
fearfully  bad.  Dry  now  but  miles  of 
hard-surfaced  road  full  of  pot-holes  like 
a  broken-up  macadam  road  in  the  East. 

Northern  Ohio  is  beautiful  country ; 
Indiana  level  and  fertile ;  Illinois  more 
rolling;  Iowa  rich  as  a  buttermilk  pan¬ 
cake.  Corn  along  the  way  looks  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Iowa.  Wheat  is  being  har¬ 
vested,  and  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory 
crop.  Oats  look  well  from  the  car.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  miles  of  Alfalfa 
along  the  road  in  Central  Nebraska ; 
beats  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  New 
York.  Fields  of  Alfalfa  stacks  where  the 
large  stacks  stand  about  at  thick  as  hay 
cocks  on  a  New  York  farm.  Being  cut 
now  for,  I  suppose,  the  second  time  and 
stacked  along  side  the  first  cutting.  I 
don’t  see  the  cattle  along  the  way  to  eat 
it,  and  wonder  what  they  do  with  such 
quantities.  I  see  far  fewer  cattle  and 
hogs  than  I  expected,  but  they  may  be 
back  off  the  road.’ 

Great  fields  of  wheat  being  harvested 
in  Western  Nebraska,  and  many  fine 
fields  of  corn,  though  the  'State  is  far 
more  spotted  in  its  character  than  the 
Middle  West  States.  Hot  and  dry  as  we 
wheel  across  Nebraska,  but  we  don’t  suf¬ 
fer.  Nights  are  comfortable  and  we  get 
a  breeze  riding. 

We  cannot  make  the  time  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  ;  camping  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  out  of  the  day.  We  have  100  miles 
to  go  to  reach  Cheyenne,  then  500  more 
to  the  Park  ;  will  take  a  good  long  rest 
there.  This  is  a  strenuous  life  for  mid¬ 
dle-aged  people,  but  it  is  worth  while. 
One  sees  the  country  as  he  couldn’t  from 
a  train,  and  gets  a  good  laugh  at  the 
economists  who  see  our  population  out¬ 
stripping  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
feed  it.  I  judge  that  in  a  thousand  years 
this  vast  stretch  of  territory  will  he 
thickly  populated.  M.  b.  d. 


The  “ORIGINAL.”  STRICTLY  HAND-MADE. 

Finest  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville.N.Y. 


Become  a  Salesman 

Make  big  profits  selling 
Harrison  Clothing  to  Men 
Full  time  or  share  time. 

If  you’re  sincere,  if  you’re  a  worker, 
you  can  make  big  immediate  profits 
and  build  a  fine  permanent  business 
by  selling  Harrison  Quality  Clothes 
at  $24.75  and  $29.76.  Selling  direct  is 
the  coming  business,  it’s  now  $300, 

000,000  a  year  !  This  is  the  biggost- 
value,  easiest  -  selling,  friendship- 
building  line  you  could  carry.  Start 
by  (naking  calls  on  relatives,  friends, 
neighbors,  tradesmen,  etc.  You  make 
a  friend  of  every  man  you  sell — give 
him  better  clothes  and  save  him 
money.  The  values  are  astonishing 
and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Latest 
N.  Y.  models,  fine  all-wool  materials 
he’s  used  to  paying  more  for.  You 
collect  liberal  commission  when  you 
make  sale.  We  do  the  rest — ship, 
collect,  etc.  Big  profits  from  first  day. 

Big  repeat  business.  Write  for  free 
kit  today  and  be  on  the  job  in  less 
than  a  week.  s.  Harrison  Bros.,  Dopl. 

81H,  1  33  Wosl  21st  St.,  N.  V.  City. 


WITTE  T  «CEE  Saw 


Cutsdown  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
doer,  the  work  of  10  —  saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
*•  dees  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  lengine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasollne^Di  lllllUUorOat. 
r..c„  Pay  only  a 

_  V  ,  few  dollars 
Payments  down  and 
take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms, 
g-nr  r  Just  send  name  for 
rlftC  fulldetails,  pictures 
andlow  prices  .No obligation 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
6891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


PACKED  FbottomE 


m 

Patent  Pending 


BOTTOM 

Hogue's  K-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature. 
Also;  tlreater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crushing.  Higher  and 
safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 
Flue  storage  qualities. 

You  should  investigate  this  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed.  K-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 

Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Clovordale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  Lbr.  Co.  B't.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St., Benton  Harbor. Mich. 

ROOFINC  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  Bhin- 

flcs  at  eave  and  gable. 

orms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olcan,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  my  new  ent 
price  catalog  before  youbuy 
Fence, Gates, Steel  PoatB.  Barb 
Wire.  PafntH  or  Roofing.  You'll 
save  a  lot  of  money.  We  pay  freight. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4314  Cleveland  Ohio 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimim  mu 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(imiimimmiimmimmimmimimimi 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

I'nhlisbed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80tb  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHAT,  if  anything,  “is  wrong  with  the  cer¬ 
tified  seed  business?”  What  does  “certified” 
mean?  There  have  been  many  complaints  this  year 
— particularly  about  certified  potatoes.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  seed  sent  out  under  this  name  has 
been  very  poor.  We  bought  one  lot  that  was  hardly 
worth  planting.  The  potatoes  were  small  and  of 
poor  shape  and  quite  scabby.  Some  dealers  sell  a 
brand  of  seed  which  is  marked  “certified”  yet  has 
never  been  examined  by  any  government  official.  In 
such  cases  the  dealer  seems  to  think  that  his  per¬ 
sonal  guarantee  is  a  certificate.  We  think  this  a 
misuse  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  such  certified 
seed  is  supposed  to  be  examined  in  the  'field  by  gov¬ 
ernment  experts  who,  if  they  find  but  a  small  amount 
of  scab  or  other  diseases,  certify  that  the  crop  is 
clean.  The  theory  of  this  is  excellent,  and,  if  it 
could  be  fully  worked  out,  it  would  give  a  good  in¬ 
surance  against  poor  seed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  cer¬ 
tificate,  it  is  beyond  question  that  some  very  poor 
seed  potatoes  have  been  distributed.  We  do  not  think 
the  field  certificate  is  sufficient  to  throw  out  all  the 
poor  seed.  Some  sort  of  thorough  inspection  at  the 
bin  or  storehouse  must  be  arranged  in  order  to  give 
full  value  to  the  certificate  of  purity.  The  theory 
of  such  inspection  is  excellent  but  the  facts  seem  to 
be  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough — at  least  in  many 
cases. 

* 

LAST  Spring  we  asked  our  people  to  give  one 
single  good  reason  why  any  person  living  on  a 
farm  should  not  have  all  the  asparagus  his  family 
could  eat.  We  have  something  over  one  million 
leaders  but  not  one  of  them  has  come  forward  with 
such  a  reason.  The  fact  is  there  cannot  be  any  such 
reason  presented.  Asparagus  is  the  easiest  vegetable 
to  raise  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  import¬ 
ant  in  the  family  diet.  Asparagus  and  rhubarb 
make  a  full  team  in  their  season.  Once  get  them 
started  and  you  have  only  to  keep  them  fairly  clean 
to  have  them  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  now  being  claimed 
that  farmers  are  paying  less  and  less  attention  to 
the  garden  and  buying  most  of  their  vegetables.  We 
do  not  find  it  so.  On  most  farms  the  garden  is  more 
important  than  ever.  We  observe  more  and  more 
elderly  men  developing  a  good  garden  when  the 
time  comes  to  drop  the  heavier  farm  work  into 
younger  hands.  Probably  the  report  arose  from  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  buy  lettuce,  spinach  and 
some  other  garden  vegetables  in  Winter  or  out  of 
season.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  family  to  have 
those  leafy  vegetables  all  through  the  year.  We 
know  country  women  who  will  buy  lettuce  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  meat  in  order  that  their  children  may  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  eating  vegetables  freely.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  habits.  Probably  this  buying  of 
out  of  season  vegetables  is  what  has  given  the  idea 
that  farmers  are  neglecting  their  gardens.  We  do 
not  find  it  so.  We  think  the  gardening  habit  is 
gaining. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  was  printed  what  we 
called  a  sensible  article  on  a  uniform  dress  for 
teachers.  There  has  been  some  little  discussion 
about  this  and  on  the  whole  the  reaction  thus  far  is 
favorable.  No  sound  objection  has  been  made.  There 
are  many  teachers,  apparently,  who  feel  that  they 
must  spend  about  all  they  earn  in  keeping  up  a 
scrt  of  competitive  dressing  contest.  From  head  to 
hose — they  must  match  the  next  teacher.  All  this 
is  expensive  for  the  teacher  and  it  has  a  bad  reaction 
on  the  pupils.  A  good  school  should  not  be  a  place 
for  dress  parade  or  finery  show.  But  then — the 
teachers  will  ask — what  business  is  it  of  outsiders 


what  we  wear?  It  is  evidently  a  case  where  the 
teachers  must  do  it  themselves  if  there  is  to  be 
much  of  dress  reform  in  the  school  room.  Who  are 
we  to  make  suggestions  in  such  a  matter  or  imagine 
that  our  modern  Eves  are  steadily  going  back  closer 
and  closer  to  the  original  costume  as  described  by 
Milton? 

* 

EVERY  year  we  have  many  letters  about  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  corn  silage  in  the  silo  as  com¬ 
pared  with  hay  in  the  mow.  It  is  impossible  to  quote 
silage  as  you  would  hay  or  grain  since  there  is  no 
regular  market  for  it.  Our  own  rule  is  to  call  silage 
in  the  silo  worth  35  per  cent  of  hay  in  the  mow. 
While  there  may  be  cases  where  this  would  not  be 
exactly  fair,  as  a  general  rule  of  figuring  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable.  We  find  that  in  New  England  the  value 
of  green  corn  for  forage  is  figured  at  an  average  of 
$6.40  per  ton.  This  value  is  highest  in  Rhode  Island, 
$7,  and  lowest  in  Maine,  $5.50.  In  the  same  States 
a  ton  of  “stover”  or  dry  corn  fodder  averaged  about 
$8.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  comparative 
values  by  States  for  the  crop  of  1923 : 


Ton  of  Silage  Corn 


Maine  .  $5.50 

New  Hampshire  .  6.90 

Vermont  .  5* *60 

Massachusetts  .  6.75 

Rhode  Island .  7^00 

Connecticut  .  6.90 


Ton  of  Hay 

$13.50 

19.00 

16.50 

26.00 

26.80 

24.00 


So  we  see  that  the  comparative  value  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  yet  on  the  average  the  35  per  cent  valuation 
is  not  far  off  the  track. 


THE  announcement  that  scientific  men  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  germ  or  specific  principle  in  the 
growth  of  cancer  will  cause  great  curiosity  and  hope. 
You  can  hardly  find  a  person  who  does  not  know  of 
some  relative  or  friend  wTho  is  afflicted  with  this 
awful  disease.  It  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
tuberculosis  or  in  fact  any  of  our  common  diseases. 
There  is  something  bewildering,  mysterious  and 
frightful  in  the  growth  of  this  malignant  trouble  as 
it  goes  on  eating  its  way  to  some  vital  part  of  the 
body.  Even  if  it  proves  true  that  the  “germ”  or 
growth  of  cancer  has  been  separated  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  sure  cure  has  been  developed.  If  the 
report  prove  true,  it  will  simply  mean  that  we  are 
nearer  to  a  cure — that  we  have  at  last  struck  the 
right  road.  In  order  to  cure  a  disease  one  must  first 
find  the  cause  and  obtain  mastery  over  it.  That  is 
what  we  may  hope  now  if  the  growth  principle  of 
this  disease  has  been  discovered.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  something  of  a  rush  of  quacks  and  quick 
steppers  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  new  reports 
to  rush  in  with  “cures.”  We  advise  our  people  to  let 
these  cures  alone.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  surgeon  in 
any  case  of  true  cancer.  Most  people  wait  too  long. 
If  the  disease  is  found  seated  in  the  body  do  not 
delay  but  go  to  some  skilled  surgeon  at  once.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  only  hope  that  some  useful  treat¬ 
ment  may  come  as  a  x’esult  of  this  discovery. 

* 

“ Our  young  men  shall  dream  dreams  and  our  old  men 
shall  see  visions .” 


* 

E  never  had  so  many  complaints  about  ropy 
or  stringy  milk  as  are  coming  this  year.  The 
milk  is  put  away  carefully  and  in  a  few  hours 
“strings”  appear  in  it  and  it  comes  out  slimy  or  ropy. 
People  attribute  it  to  the  feed  or  the  cow  but  both 
are  usually  guiltless.  It  is  due  to  a  germ — as  most 
of  our  troubles  are — which  lurks  in  the  cloths  used 
in  cleaning  pans  or  pails  or  under  the  rims  of  the 
latter.  Many  people  will  think  they  are  insulted 
when  told  that  they  do  not  keep  their  milk  utensils 
perfectly  clean.  We  have  heard  people  talk  that  way 
and  take  it  back  as  a  result  of  using  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  this  stringy  milk 
trouble  will  be  cured  by  boiling  everything  the  milk 
touches  for  half  an  hour  each  day.  Pails,  pans  and 
cloths  should  be  put  into  a  wash  boiler  or  tub  and 
fully  boiled— then  exposed  to  the  sun.  That  is  the 
best  remedy  we  know  of  for  ropy  milk.  It  is  a 
“germ  disease.” 

* 

N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Forum ,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
and  John  T.  .Scopes,  who  was  recently  on  trial 
for  violating  the  Tennessee  anti-evolution  law,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  debate  on  who  shall  control  our  schools? 
At  one  point  Mr.  Bryan  says: 

Parents  are  much  more  interested  in  their  children 
than  they  are  in  any  political  policies  or  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  candidates  —  even  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  children  than  in  who  shall  be  Governor 
or  President. 

The  local  school  question,  great  as  that  may  be,  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  the  school  elections  are  the 
most  important  of  any  held  in  this  republic.  We 
can  stand  a  temporary  change  in  the  tariff  or  in 
methods  of  taxation— or  in  any  of  the  so-called 
political  questions.  Mistakes  made  in  that  way  can 
be  remedied  but  mistakes  made  in  educating  and 
training  our  children  are  beyond  recall.  In  far  too 
many  communities  the  people  have  surrendered  their 
right  to  control  or  supervise  the  education  of  their 
children  to  politicians  or  professional  educators  who 
are  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  Federal  control  of 
a  machine-made  education.  The  control  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  is  now  threatened  because  the  district 
voters  have  so  often  failed  to  take  interest  in  the 
school  elections.  The  election  of  a  president  may 
be  of  less  importance  to  the  voters  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  than  the  election  of  a  school  trustee,  for,  if  the 
right  to  home  rule  in  the  school  district  is  once 
taken  away,  it  never  can  be  regained — and  with  it 
goes  the  last  remaining  civic  right  through  the  bal¬ 
lot  of  our  country  people.  The  recent  legal  school 
decision  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Education 
has  put  over  many  oppressive  acts  which  are  with¬ 
out  legal  warrant.  There  will  be  more  of  them  un¬ 
less  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  rural  district  are 
clearly  brought  out  in  law.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  do 
anything  it  can  to  ensure  the  right  of  the  home  dis¬ 
trict  to  protect  itself.  We  cannot  do  it  all.  We  must 
have  your  help.  There  must  be  men  at  Albany  who 
will  put  this  school  question  above  all  others  and 
there  must  be  a  definitely  expressed  mandate  from 
the  rural  people. 


HAT  comes  to  mind  as  we  read  what  our  80- 
year-old  friend  says  on  page  1050.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  J.  D.  Ditreeh  occupied  a  place  in 
the  limelight  as  the  man  who  made  each  acre  of 
his  little  farm  produce  food  for  two  head  of  cattle. 
Of  course  since  then  the  world  has  buzzed  on  so 
that  such  a  man  must  give  place  to  him  who  can 
invent  a  new  dance  or  a  new  soft  drink,  but  there 
are  a  few  of  us  left  who  stand  for  old  things  and 
old  values.  A  modern  educator  stirred  up  our  old 
friend,  and  he  got  what  was  coming  to  him. 

After  he  finished  his  tirade,  I  was  the  next  speaker 
to  follow,  and  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  do  it,  by  not 
delivering  my  prepared  address,  but  replied  to  his 
sophistry  then  and  there. 

1  told  him,  we  know  very  well  that  we  didn’t  bring 
up  children  like  pigs  and  chickens  for  cannibalism,  but 
I  would  tell  him  one  thing  that  was  certain  as  the  sun 
shines.  If  we  don’t,  on  the  other  hand,  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  raise  pigs  and  chickens  profitably,  the  next 
generation  will  have  to  go  without  ham  and  eggs  for 
breakfast. 

One  trouble  with  these  educators  is  that  they 
want  to  polish  up  the  shadow  and  let  the  substance 
take  care  of  itself.  To  give  a  homely  illustration, 
they  seem  to  think  the  proper  manner  of  handling 
knife,  fork  and  napkin  is  more  important  than  the 
ham  and  eggs,  which  provide  the  meal.  There  is  a 
form  of  education  which  leads  to  an  empty  stomach. 


Brevities 

Everybody  should  know  something  about  cooking  a 
meal. 

The  champions  of  the  robin  are  coming  in  swarms  to 
defend  their  red-breasted  friend. 

They  tell  us  that  a  big  crop  of  orange  hawk  weed 
is  indication  of  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil. 

One  Angora  buck  goat  recently  sold  in  Texas  for 
$1,100 — and  the  buyer  thought  he  had  a  bargain. 

There  seems  no  legal  reason  why  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  not  hold  the  office  of  inspector  of  election. 

It  was  President  Hall  who  said  :  “Man  has  not  yet 
demonstrated  that  he  can  remain  permanently  civilized.” 

Those  people  who  think  that  macaroni  and  cheese 
make  a  full  substitute  for  meat — simply  fool  themselves. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  “screen  actress”  has  applied 
for  an  insurance  of  $150,000  on  her  face.  Is  there  any 
one  who  would  call  your  face  worth  that? 

Several  people  ask  for  the  best  tools  for  use  in  pul¬ 
verizing  hard  soils  which  are  lumpy.  Better  get  back 
behind  the  tools  and  use  a  good  dressing  of  lime  after 
plowing.  That  will  help  break  up  the  lumps. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  1924  the  farm  population 
of  this  country  decreased  182,000.  Yet  this  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  1922  when  farm  population  fell  oft'  460,- 
000.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  loss  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  England  gained  about  one-third  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  you  have  a  mort¬ 
gage  may  sell  the  property  without  your  consent  unless 
there  is  a  definite  agreement  otherwise.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  mortgage  in  any  way.  It  will  be 
good  and  will  hold  the  property,  also  the  maker  of  the 
mortgage. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  women  of  this  country 
spend  $4,000,000  a  day  for  “beauty”  preparations.  This 
includes  powders  and  paints  and  visits  to  “beauty 
shops.”  This  country  paid  $7,000,000  for  Alaska.  The 
women  powder  out  that  sum  in  less  than  two  days.  We 
are  told  that  lettuce  and  the  leafy  vegetables  generally 
are  the  best  “beauty  food”  in  the  world — but  who  re¬ 
gards  the  kitchen  as  a  beauty  shop? 
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Who  Makes  the  Price  for  Milk? 

Poolers  here  are  interested  in  your  report  of  pool 
expenses.  I  am  one  of  them.  The  'figures  account  for 
a  good  many  things  that  we  did  not  understand  before. 
Wifi  you  please  state  your  reasons  for  believing  that 
Bordens  now  make  the  price  of  milk?  E  s 

New  York. 

T^TO  one  in  touch  with  the  trade  privately  denies 
that  Borden’s  make  the  price  and  that  other 
buyers  and  sellers  follow  it. 

2.  Officials  of  the  League  Have  admitted  that  it 
had  lost  the  power  to  make  prices. 

3-  The  management  lias  repeatedly  admitted  that 
the  price  was  too  low.  If  it  ha*d  .the  power  to  do  So 
it  would  be  expected  to  make  a  price  fair  to  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  probably  would. 

4.  ihe  management  admits  that  it  cuts  prices  to 
meet  competition  but  the  facts  prove  tha/t  it  has  done 
its  share  of  the  price  cutting  first  and  last. 

5.  The  price  has  averaged  lower  than  the  1915  or 
1910  average  considering  the  purchasing  vaiue  of 
the  dollar.  It  takes  more  quarts  of  milk  now  to 
purchase  farm  and  home  supplies  than  it  did  in 
1915-16. 

6.  Bordens  conspired  at  the  very  beginning,  nine 
years  ago,  to  divide  the  then  united  dairymen.  They 
engineered  the  job,  and  succeeded.  Group  and  in¬ 
dividual  competition  is  now  complete,  and  this  gives 
Bordens  the  privilege  of  making  the  lowest  price 
that  will  keep  milk  coming  to  them. 

7.  Last  August  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  milk, 
the  League,  Bordens,  Jansens,  Nestles  and  some 
others  went  together  to  the  New’  York  City  Board 
of  Health,  and  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of  shipping 
milk  in  from  Wisconsin.  The  League’s  plea  was 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unable  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  its  buyers.  On  this  plea  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  shipped  into  New  York  from  Wisconsin 
for  several  months.  This  was  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  New  York  dairymen.  If  the  League  had 
the  power,  it  would  be  expected  to  increase  the  price, 
and  it  would  then  get  all  the  milk  needed  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  It  would  probably  hove  done  so. 
As  it  was,  a  higher  price  was  paid  in  Wisconsin,  and 
Bordens  and  other  dealers  got  the  benefit  of  ihe  low 
price  on  the  regular  supply  here.  If  the  League  of¬ 
ficials  were  free  agents  they  would  not  have  ap¬ 
pealed  for  this  arrangement.  It  was  a  Borden  prop¬ 
osition. 

7.  Finally  Avhoever  dominates  in  the  New  York 
market  makes  the  price.  That  was  Bordens  power 
for  many  years  before  1916.  When  farmers  gained 
the  dominant  position  in  1916  they  made  the  price. 

In  recent  time  the  League  has  helped  Bordens  in- 
ci  ease  their  power  in  the  market.  Borden’s  power 
is  now  dominant,  and  whether  it  is  exercised  di¬ 
rectly  and  arbitrary,  or  indirectly  and  diplomatical¬ 
ly,  it  is  the  power  that  makes  the  price  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 
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I  live  just  outside  the  210-mile  zone.  My  average  net 
price  from  April,  1928  to  April,  1924,  for  3  per  cent 
milk  was,  >$1.99,  adding  certificates,  $2.09.  From  April 
1924  to  April,  1925,  the  average  was  $1.94,  adding  cer¬ 
tificates,  $8.04. 

Now  how  much  better  off  are  we  than  in  1910’  Just 
.»(»  cents  a  <  wt.  in  1923-24,  and  51  cents  in  1924-25. 
V  ill  that  oO  or  60  cents  pay  for  our  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  living  costs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 
Purely  no  one  would  say  so. 

•  Governor  Smith  said  the  other  night  that  $2 

in  1910  was  as  good  as  $10  in  1925  ;  so  according  to 
that  we  ought  to  get  five  times  $1.53  or  $7.65  for  our 
mnk.  .  Isn  t  there  a  fat  chance  we  will !” 

Joking  aside,  however,  it  seem’s  to  me  it  is  about 
•time  .to  quit  comparing  prices  nowadays  with  those  re¬ 
ceived  10  or  lo  years  ago.  For  no  one  who  stops  to 
tJiink  can  come  to  any  otilver  conclusions  than  this, 
that  considering  the  value  of  the  1910  dollar  compared 
t-o  the  192o  dollar,  we  receive  a  great  deal  less  today 
than  when  we  were  told  by  the  milk  barons  to  “sign  on 
the  dotted  line,  or  “go  home  and  feed  our  milk  as 
slop  to  the  ihogs.”  h.  j  d 


new  phase  of  radio  and  no  provision  was  made  in 
this  old  law  to  cover  this  newer  advance  and  use  of 
tadio.  If  Congress  does  not  and  will  not  pass  a 
law  governing  the  control  of  broadcasting,  are  we 
going  to  do  without  this  wonderful  invention  that 
biings  so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  ns  all?  No. 
Then  how  are  we  going  to  control  it?  By  voluntary 
co-operation  and  agreement  of  those  interested. 

At  present  annual  radio  conferences  have  been 
called  in  Washington  to  formulate  working  agree¬ 
ments  that  would  give  us  these  benefits.  Until  a 
new  law  is  passed  this  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that 
we  can  continue  to  have  radio  broadcasting  and  ad¬ 
vance  along  other  lines  of  -this  new  and  wonderful 
art  called  .wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 


A  Possible  Wheat  Substitute 

A  11  LAY  is  .the  name  of  a  new  grain  now  being 
tested  in  South  Florida  for  the  first  time.  It 
comes  from  'the  Philippines — a  coarse,  annual  grass 
—probably  a  native  of  India.  Some  strains  of  this 
Adlay  produce  a  very  hard  seed  while  other  strains 
form  a  soft  hull,  which  is  easily  removed  from  the 
kernel.  This  kernel  forms  the  grain  which  may  haVe 
a  future  as  a  substitute  for  wheat.  The  food  value 
of  Adlay  compares  well  with  that  of  wheat  in  pro- 
iein,  but  has  more  fat  and  is  quite  superior  to  rice, 
and  gives  a  heavier  yield  than  wheat.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines  .the  ground  Adlay  flour  is  mixed  with  wheat 
Hour.  The  Adlay  contains  no  gluten  so  it  will  not 
make  “raised”  bread  until  mixed  with  wheat  flour, 
either  half  and  half  or  one  to  two.  This  Adlay  is" 
being  tried  in  Southern  Florida.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  grow  to  the  north  of  that  section.  The 
drained  everglade  lands  may  produce  it  and  if  so 
it  will  give  a  home-grown  grain  at  least  for  cows 
and  poultry.  At  present  all  grain  feed  for  that  sec¬ 
tion  must  be  imported. 


Movements  of  Farm  Population 


Morality  of  the  Town  School 


Financial  Returns  of  Milk  Companies* 

THE  Borden  Milk  Company  reported  a  record 
year  for  1924.  Gross  sales  for  the  year  were 
$109,666,633,  a  new  high  record  for  the  company.  It 
is  an  increase  of  $9,421,473  over  1923.  After  paying 
income  taxes,  the  net  income  was  $5,412,705.  It  is 
a  gain  of  $389,408  over  net  income  of  1923.  It  paid 
a  dividend  of  $20.46  a  share,  and  besides  put  $060,- 
207  extra  to  surplus.  The  surplus  is  now  $9,310,- 
979.  The  capitalization  stock  is  $31,754,000  of  which 
$7,500,000  is  preferred.  The  profits  represent  the  bal¬ 
ance  after  all  salaries  and  expenses  of  every  kind 
are  paid. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  reported  sales  of 
$44,666,750  for  1924,  and  net  income  of  $2,603,547. 
After  paying  Federal  taxes  and  allowing  $1,000,000 
depreciation  the  balance  available  for  dividends  and 
surplus  was  $1,501,820.  This  company  is  also  in¬ 
creasing  its  volume  of  business  faster  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  increasing  its  profits. 

The  Sheffield  Farms’  Company  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  expressly  as  a  supply  agency  for 
Sheffields  just  as  the  league-pool  serves  Bordens. 
The  difference  is  that  the  Sheffield  producers  op¬ 
erate  at  a  cost  of  %  cent  a  100  lbs.,  while  the  pool 
has  averaged  more  than  50  cents  a  100  lbs.  If 
these  arrangements  are  to  continue,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  one  association  should  cost  more  than  the 
other  to  run,  and  the  producers  in  both  receive  the 
same  returns. 


As  a  subscriber  of  your  paper,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
ficiivc  part  that  you  have  taken,  in  support  of  the 
country  schools,  and  against  consolidation  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  I  am  enclosing  you  a  newspaper  article  show¬ 
ing  one  i  esult  of  consolidation  in  this  country.  As 
stated  by  the  officer,  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  As  a 
school  superintendent — village,  county  and  city — with 
many  years  of  experience  I  fully  believe  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  very  prevalent.  A  later  issue  of  the  paper 
showed  the  same  result  when  the  boys  were  called  in. 
I  think  that  this  matter  of  consolidation  has  not  been 
fully  settled  yet  anywhere.  I  regret  that  the  tendency 
is  in  .  that  direction.  E.  E.  miixek. 

Ohio. 

'IIL  newspaper  article  referred  to  contains  an 
article  with  this  heading: 

S  OW  .OF  TEN  YOUNG  GIRLS 
CONFESS  TO  INDISCREET  VETS  • 
OTHER  IS  DETAINED  BY  SHERIFF 

Astounding  Disregard  for  Moral  Code  and 
Ethics  Is  Bared  Wednesday  Afternoon 
in  Secret  Investigation  Conducted  in 
Probate  Court — Missing  Heel  of  Shoe 
Is  Clue  Which  Leads  to  Discovery  of 
Situation. 

The  article  goes  on  to  show  that  the  moral  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  public  school  became  so  bad  that  the 
county  judge  was  forced  to  investigate.  What  he 
found  out  could  not  well  be  printed  here.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  in  many  large  and  small  towns  where 
children  are  brought  together  from  widely  sep¬ 
arated  homes  and  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  without  restraint  or  observation.  In  our  own 
section  the  conditions  in  several  of  these  schools  can 
only  be  described  as  shocking.  This  is  clearly  one 
result  of  herding  the  children  together — taking  them 
away  from  home  influences  and  direct  observation. 

Formerly  one  great  argument  made  by  the  consoli- 
dationists  was  that  the  moral  conditions  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  were  very  bad  and  that  children  should 
be  sent  to  town  in  order  to  learn  manners  and 
morals.  We  now  have  overwhelming  evidence  to 
show  that  the  morals  of  the  district  school  are  like  a 
chalk  mark  beside  an  ink  spot  as  compared  with 
the  modern  town  school. 


A  (’CORDING  .to  figures  given  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  decreased  about  182,000  during  1924. 
Ihis  is  a  drop  <ff  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  There  were  on  January  1,  1924,  31,134,000 
people  living  on  farms.  This  includes  all  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children  living  on  the  farms  on  that  date 
During  the  year  2,075,000  people  moved  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  and  1,396,000  moved  away  from  the 
city  to  the  country.  There  were  763, 000  births  and 
266,000  deaths  among  the  farm  population.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  two  years  ago  the  figures  show  a  gain  in 
the  stability  of  farm  population.  Nearly  twice  as 
many  people  went  back  to  the  farm. 

Estimating  this  matter  by  section's  we  find  that  the 
greatest  loss  in  population  from  farm  to  city  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Far  Western  States,  and  whs  least  of 
all  in  New  England.  This  will  surprise  most  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  older 
parts  of  the  country  are  drawing  rapidly  away  into 
town  and  city.  As  a  matter  of  faqt  the  newer  West¬ 
ern  States  are  losing  quite  rapidly  in  farm  popula¬ 
tion.  The  movement  away  from  the  East  seems  to 
have  stopped.  During  the  past  few  years  it  is  likely 
that  the  movement  from  the  West  to  Eastern  farms 
has  been  greater  than  the  reverse  flow  .  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  price  of  farm  land,  ease  of 
transportation  and  markets  we  shall  find  that  the 
eastern  farmer  or  gardener  has  decided  advantages 
over  any  other  agricultural  group  and  our  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  fact  fully.  A  great  in¬ 
dustrial  change  is  going  on  particularly  in  New 
England.  Drive  by  any  of  the  large  factories  and 
you  will  see  a  long  string  of  cars  parked  along  the 
road.  These  are  owned  by  workers  who  live,  in 
many  cases,  miles  back  among  the  hills  where  they 
have  little  farms.  They  \vill  keep  a  few  cows,  chick- 
a  garden  and  raise  some  farm  crops — some 
member  of  the  family  attending  to  it.  That  explains 
partly  why  New  England  farm  population  is  gaining. 


A  Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 

The  Dairymen's  Teayue  News  of  July  10  gives  some 
milk  prices  of  former  years.  Evidently  for  comparison 
with  present  prices.  According  to  it  the  average  price 
for  milk  for  the  year  1910,  was  $1.53  per  cwt. 


Government  Control  of  Radio 

ALL  radio  communications,  whether  by  telegraph 
or  telephone,  and  this  includes  broadcasting, 
are  under  Government  supervision  and  control.  No 
one  can  own  or  transmit  by  radio  without  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  license  for  the  station  and  a  government 
licensed  operator  always  on  duty  at  that  station.  A 
Government  license  is  not  required  for  a  receiving 
station.  This  is  according  to  the  law  of  July,  1912. 
Radio  broadcasting  as  we  know  it  is  an  entirely 


That  Cortland  County  Cow  Scandal 

A  SPECIAL  term  of  court  opened  in  Cortland, 
Y.  on  July  20,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  evidence  in  that  case  of  the  sale  of  reacting 
cows.  Gov.  Smith  called  this  extra  term  of  court 
at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor,  otherwise  it  would 
probably  have  been  held  over  until  October.  Most 
of  the  politicians  and  officials  evidently  wanted  this 
postponment  as  they  felt  that  public  Opinion  might 
change  before  that  time — or  some  new  question  arise 
to  absorb  interest  away  from  this  cattle  case.  The 
public,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
prompt  trial.  This  is  clearly  a  case  where  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  driven  to  prompt  action  by  public 
opinion. 

Ihe  trial  promises  to  be  a  long  one.  We  are  told 
that  85  witnesses  have  been  summoned  by  the  prose¬ 
cution.  Thus  far  the  testimony  has  been  before  the 
grand  jury  but  such  reports  as  are  given  out  show 
that  the  case  against  certain  dealers  is  very  strong. 
!\o  one  wants  to  try  such  a  case  in  advance  of  tes¬ 
timony  and  we  all  favor  giving  the  accused  a  fair 
trial  in  every  way. 

There  are  many  things  involved  in  this  case  be¬ 
yond  the  deception  and  fraud  which  these  cattle 
sharks  have  practiced.  The  reputation  of  a  fine 
dairy  county  and  in  a  larger  way  of  a  great  dairy 
State  will  be  involved.  The  mighty  question  of  free- 
ing  our  herds  from  tuberculosis  also  enters.  Certain 
“master  minds”  have  been  quite  successful  thus  far 
in  keeping  the  lid  on  a  kettle  that  is  boiling  with 
scandal.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  the 
lid  off  and  give  the  kettle  a  thorough  cleaning.  We 
hope  this  trial  will  do  it  or  at  least  open  the  way  to 
such  a  cleaning. 
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August  1,  1925 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Plowmen  Pioneers 

Strong  men  have  gone  adventuring 
Since  Adam  saw  the  sword. 

And  some  have  died  to  serve  a  king 
And  some  to  serve  the  Lord ; 

And  some  to  .serve  their  own  red  blood 
That  knew  the  wayward  call 
And  answered  it,  and  found  it  good, 
From  Wrangel  to  Bengal. 

And  we  have  roused  good  songs  for  lads 
Who,  whether  young  or  old, 

Have  entered  life’s  Olympiads 
Adventuring  for  gold. 

So  have  we  sung  the  sons  of  war ; 

And  so  we  sing  them  now 
But  who  has  twanged  a  ballad  for 
The  heroes  of  the  plow? 

West  over  prairies,  through  .strange  hills, 
Calm  pioneers  fought  on — 

What?  Was  it  gold  that  thewed  their 
wills 

And  led  to  Oregon? 

Long  muskets  hooked  beneath  their  arms 
Afraid  of  none  but  God — 

They  carried  plows  to  virgin  farms; 

Lean  soldiers  of  the  sod. 

These  were  the  men  who  saw  wild  grass 
With  creeping  death  astir  ; 

Who  fought  red  terror  in  the  pass, 

And  braved  the  massacre. 

They  loved  the  smell  of  virgin  soil, 

The  fertile  feel  of  loam, 

Yet  mingled  daring  with  their  toil, 

And  so,  at  last,  came  home. 


Their  furrows  down  the  field  of  years 
Are  straight  and  true  and  deep. 

O  simple  plowmen  pioneers, 

God  rest  you  in  your  sleep  ! 

And  we  who  swell  with  lusty  breath 
The  ballads  of  the  brave, 

Will  rouse  a  chant  for  noble  death, 

And  sing  it  o’er  your  grave  ! 

— S.  Omar  Barker  in  Adventure. 

* 

So  many  people  now  use  bran  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  diet  -that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  bran  griddle  cakes  may 
be  found  useful :  One  cup  bran,  one  cup 
(flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar, « two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
one  egg,  1^4  cups  milk,  one  tablespoon 
melted  shortening.  Mix  and  sift  flour, 
sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt ;  add  bran. 
Combine  egg  with  milk,  and  add  to  the 
dry  ingredients.  Add  melted  shortening. 
Beat  thoroughly  and  bake  on  a  hot 
griddle.  Bran  waffles  are  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1V2  cups  -flour.  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
tablespoon  sugar,  three  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  %  cup  bran,  one  egg,  % 
cup  milk,  four  tablespoons  melted  short¬ 
ening.  Sift  the  flour,  salt,  sugar  and 
baking  powder  together ;  add  the  bran, 
the  well  beaten  egg,  milk  and  melted 
shortening.  Beat  well.  Bake  in  hot  waf¬ 
fle  iron. 

* 

The  following  is  a  tested  recipe  for 
sweet  cucumber  pickles :  Wash  cucum¬ 
bers,  pack  closely  in  jar  and  pour  over 
them  boiling  brine  made  with  one  cup 
of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  cucumbers  dis¬ 
solved  in  enough  water  to  cover.  Let 
stand  24  hours,  drain  and  wipe  dry  and 
then  cover  with  weak  vinegar  boiling  hot. 
Let  them  stand  until  cool,  then  prepare 
spiced  vinegar,  add  mixed  spices  and 
brown  sugar  to  taste.  Bring  this  to  the 
boil.  Let  it  boil  five  minutes  and  then 
add  the  cucumbers.  Heat  the  cucumbers 
•through,  pack  in  glass  jar  and  pour  the 
spiced  vinegar  over  them.  Seal  tight. 
•Sweet  pickles  will  not  keep  in  open  jars. 
They  often  become  soft  or  shriveled  when 
they  are  put  at  once  in  the  sweet  vin¬ 
egar  without  being  covered  with  the  plain 
vinegar  first.  A  syrup  that  is  too  heavy 
is  very  likely  to  cause  pickles  to  shrivel. 

HtTCKi.ERE.RRY  Indian  pudding  is  an 
old-fashioned  New  England  dessert:  Mix 
together  two  quarts  of  warm  milk,  % 
cup  finely-chopped  suet,  two  tablespoons 
molasses,  a  half  teaspoon  of  soda,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  enough  Indian  meal  to 
make  a  stiff  batter.  Add  at  the  last  two 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately, 
and  a  quart  of  huckleberries  dredged 
with  flour.  Boil  for  2 %  hours  in  a  but¬ 
tered  bag  or  mold,  never  allowing  the 
water  to  stop  boiling,  and  serve  hot  with 
foamy  sauce. 
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Another  Style  in  Tufted 
Bedspreads 

The  work  illustrated  is  another  style 
of  tufted  bedspread ;  a  North  Carolina 
woman  taught  me  how  to  do  it.  It  is 
more  effective  than  ordinary  tufting,  but 
takes  longer  to  do.  The  work  is  done 
over  a  foundation,  then  cut  down  center, 
making  the  work  wider  and  heavier. 

Single  cotton  thread  is  put  through 
needle  in  eight  strands,  then  doubled 
making  10  threads  in  all.  Use  a  split  or 
piece  of  stiff  leather  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  wide,  6  or  8  in.  long.  Sew  over 
the  split  following  pattern  with  short 
stitches  underneath  cloth,  and  clip  when 
split  is  full,  then  follow  on  the  design. 
To  launder  wash,  boil  and  rinse  well. 
When  partly  dry  use  a  whisk  broom  to 
brush  the  cotton  thread  up  lightly. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Days 

A  few  minutes’  relaxation  while  you 
sip  a  delicious  glass  of  lemonade  m  the 
middle  of  a  hot  afternoon’s  work  is  not 
time  wasted,  rather  it  is  time  gained,  for 
you  feel  better,  work  better  and  think 
better  for  the  restful  interlude.  Or,  if 
you’re  tired  of  the  lemonade,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  you  do  get  tired  of  it  if  it  is 
the  only  kind  o'f  drink  you  know  how  to 
make,  there  are  scores  of  other  delicious 
drinks  that  you  can  prepare. 

One  advantage  of  these  Summer  bev¬ 
erages  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  made 


have  quite  a  distinct  value  in  the  diet  and 
will  aid  greatly  in  restoring  one’s  “pep,” 
which  is  always  at  the  low  ebb  in  hot 
weather.  mrs.  j.  w.  r. 


Adjusting  Fruit  Jar  Wires 

If  the  clamp  wires  of  old  fruit  jars 
have  loosened,  the  jar  can  usually  be 
made  airtight  by  a  simple  adjustment. 
Remove  the  wire  that  clamps  over  the  top 
and  holding  it  firmly  by  both  sides,  put 
the  endls  slightly  further  apart,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  a  little  of  the  curve 
at  top  of  wire.  Then  bend  ends  back  to 
former  position,  at  almost  right  angles  to 
top  Of  wire,  and  replace  on  jar.  When 
using  old  jars  I  always  test  the  wires 
without  the  rubber  rings.  For  the  ring 
of  average  thickness  the  wire  should  just 
hold  the  top  from  falling  off,  without 
clamping  the  lower  wire.  When  one  has 
learned  how,  it  takes  only  a  moment  to 
adjust  the  wire  and  it  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  use  paper  under  the  top  wire,  as 
many  do.  I  test  the  wires  before  putting 
the  empty  jars  away,  saving  delay  at 
canning  time. 

Sometimes  when  the  second  wire  is 
clamped  down  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
top  wire  in  position.  This  is  usually 
remedied  by  removing  both  wires  and 
slipping  in  new  ones.  When  throwing 
away  broken  jars  we  always  save  the  re¬ 
movable  wires  for  this  purpose.  If  you 
have  no  extra  wires  on  hand  the  slipping 
is  sometimes  corrected  by  removing  both 


A  Bed  Cover  Worked  in  Double  Tufting 


in  the  morning  while  you  are  still  in  the 
kitchen  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  un¬ 
til  they  are  needed.  Then  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  add  the  required  amount  of 
water,  put  in  some  ice  and  serve. 

Ginger  Ale  Punch. — One  cup  of  hot 
tea,  one  cup  sugar,  three-fourths  cup 
orange  juice,  one-third  cup  lemon  juice, 
one  pint  ginger  ale,  one  pint  water,  few 
slices  orange.  Pour  tea  over  sugar,  cool 
and  add  fruit  juices.  Turn  into  large 
punch  bowl  over  blocks  of  ice  and  just 
before  serving  add  ginger  ale,  iced  water 
and  orange  slices. 

Cider  Punch. — One-half  cup  orange 
juice,  one-fourth  cup  lemon  juice,  one  cup 
white  grape  juice,  one  cup  cider,  one-half 
cup  sugar.  Mix  fruit  juices,  cider  and 
sugar,  stir  well  and  pour  over  large  pieces 
of  ice. 

Mint  Julep. — Two  cups  sugar,  one 
quart  water,  12  sprigs  fresh  mint,  IVj 
cups  boiling  water,  one  cup  orange  juice, 
juice  of  six  lemons,  one  cup  strawberry 
juice,  one  pint  grape  juice.  Bail  sugar 
with  one  quart  water  for  20  minutes. 
Chop  mint  and  pour  over  it  1  V-j  cups 
boiling  water,  let  stand  for  five  minutes, 
strain  and  add  to  syrup.  Add  fruit  juices 
and  chill.  Pour  into  punch  bowl,  add 
grape  juice.  Dilute  with  iced  water. 
Serve  with  mint  leaf  in  each  glass. 

Pineapple  Punch. — One  quart  water, 
two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  chopped  pine¬ 
apple,  one  cup  orange  juice,  one-half  cup 
lemon  juice.  Boil  water,  sugar  and  pine¬ 
apple  20  minutes,  add  fruit  juices ;  cool 
strain  and  dilute  with  iced  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Either  fresh  or  canned  pineapple 
may  be  used. 

Raspberry  Lemonade. — Two  cups  juice 
from  crushed  raspberries,  one  cup  lemon 
juice,  three  cups  water,  two  cups  sugar. 
Mix  and  serve  with  ice.  This  makes  six 
glasses. 

If  you  are  resting  and  friends  drop  in, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  serve  cooling  refreshments  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  little,  light  sponge  take 
or  sweet  crackers.  For  the  hot  Summer 
days  this  sort  of  refreshment  is  much 
more  welcome  than  hot  tea  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  This  fruit  drink  also  has  its 
place  at  meals.  There  is,  of  course,  iced 
tea.  but  many  people  find  that  too  much 
iced  tea  reacts  upon  their  nerves.  If 
fruit  drinks  are  substituted,  however, 
there  will  ’be  no  bad  after  effects.  Then 
the  minerals  and  vita-mines  in  the  juices 


wires  and  pushing  the  loosened  metal 
piece  that  holds  wire  ends  to  its  correct 
position,  then  tightening  it  by  pressing 
together  with  pliers.  The  slipping  is 
often  remedied  by  pushing  the  metal 
piece  further  around  so  that  the  wires  can 
be  inserted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
jar. 

Some  object  to  the  wire  clamp  type  of 
jar  on  account  of  the  loosening,  but  I  have 
used  them  for  years,  and'  have  not  yet 
found  a  jar  that  could1  not  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  airtight  by  one  of  these  methods. 

MRS.  II.  B. 


Requested  Recipes 

Molasses  Pie. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and 
a  level  tablespoon  of  flour.  When  smooth 
pour  over  the  mixture  two  cups  of  scald¬ 
ed  milk,  beating  meanwhile,  stir  in 
one-half  cup  light  molasses,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  teaspoon 
each  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Bake  as 
for  custard  pie  and  when  done  add  a 
meringue  made  from  the  egg  whites. 
Brown  carefully. 

Molasses  Pie  No.  2. — Quite  different 
and  delicious  is  this  pie.  Line  a  pie 
plate  with  pastry.  Place  in  a  bowl  the 
following  ingredients :  ’One  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter, 
three  tablespoons  of  flour  mixed  smooth 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
turn  into  pastry-lined  plate.  In  another 
bowl  put  the  following  mixture  and  blend 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers :  Three-fourths 
cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  of  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  allspice,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
nutmeg,  six  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Spread 
over  the  mixture  in  the  pie-plate  and  bake 
until  firm  in  a  rather  slow  oven. 

Mock  Election  Cake. — Perhaps  this  is 
the  cake  that  “A  Reader”  has  referred 
to.  The  original  recipe  does  not  call 
for  any  eggs,  but  I  sometimes  stir  in 
one,  unbeaten,  just  before  putting  in  the 
oven.  One  and  one-fourth  cups  of  sugar, 
one-tliird  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  three  scant  cups  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  same  of  nutmeg  and  one  cup  of 
raisins.  Bake  slowly,  etiiel  a.  Lyons. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Little  by  little  I  am  coming  closer  to 
the  ideal  of  the  happy  man  “Whose  herds 
with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread,  whose 
flocks  supply  him  with  attire.”  That  is, 
if  one  little  fawn-colored  heifer  can  be 
called  a  herd.!  Beautiful  Bella!  She, 
seems  to  .me  the  sweetest  thing  that  walks 
on  bovine  hoofs — a  regular  little  cow 
angel.  Her  life  has  been  short  and 
stormy.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  could 
preserve  as  sweet  a  nature  if,  in  the  space 
of  two  years,  we  had  been  horse-kicked 
to  the  extent  of  a  broken  leg,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  occasional  pettings  with  a  fence- 
rail.  The  break  healed  without  lameness 
or  disfigurement,  and  the  beatings  do  not 
seem  to  have  injured  lier  disposition.  A 
cow’s  memory  of  troubles  seems  to  be 
mercifully  short.  She  remembers  .her  J 
former  mistress,  though,  who  was  kind  to  • 
her,  and  who  is  always  rejoicing  that 
“Bella  has  found  a  good  home — poor  little 
thing!”  I  hope  that  our  association  may 
be  long  and  satisfactory.  I  have  started 
the  machinery  necesary  to  her  registra¬ 
tion,  believing  that  she  is  worth  it.  She 
is  not  quiite  two  yet,  -fresh  a  month  ago, 
and  her  -milk  tests  6.2.  i:«-f 

The  boss  is  trying  to  learn  to  milk. 
Happy  the  people  who  learn  in  childhood  ! 

My  renter’s  little  girl,  about  eight  jears 
old,  with  hands  much  smaller  than  mine, 
is  an  expert.  It  is  maddening  to  me  to 
be  so  awkward  in  doing  what  looks  so 
easy.  I  am  improving,  but  not  proud  yet. 

A  kind  and  capable  girl,  ope  of  the  near¬ 
est  neighbors,  comes  over  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  to  keep  me  from  spoiling  the  cow. 
And  if  she  is  detained,  the  other  near 
neighbor,  the  teacher’s  wife,  takes  her 
place,  unless  I  have  a  house  guest  who 
knows  how.  I  hope  this  will  be  like  a 
certain  laboratory  stunt  over  which  I 
struggled  for  months,  and  then  suddenly 
accomplished,  without  knowing  in  the  , 
least  what  I  had  done  differently. 

I  have  sold  cream,  and  made  and  sold 
butter!  What  a  treat  it  is  to  have  real 
homemade  Jersey  butter  again.  If  my 
mother,  who  was  a  prize-winning  butter 
maker,  is  still  interested  in  commonplace 
earthly  matters.  I  should  think  it  would 
•make  her  smile,  to  see  her  very  own  old 
butter  paddle,  turning  out  a  creditable 
product  again,  in  the  hands  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Few  people  about  here  make  any 
butter  to  sell.  Some  churn  enough  for 
home  use ;  some  sell  all  the  cream,  and 
buy  creamery  butter,  or  margarine. 

After  weeks  so  dry  that  I  quit  cutting’ 
the  grass,  it  rained  nearly  every  day  for 
a  week  or  10  days,  with  the  result  that 
the  yard  is  running  -away  with  itself,  and 
between  feeding  outdoors  and  canning  in¬ 
doors,  I  can’t  get  to  it.  Peas  planted  for 
a  -succession  came  on  almost  all  at  once, 
which  means  can  while  the  canning  is 
good.  I  was  disappointed  that  I  had  no 
little  carrots  big  enough  to  put  in  with 
the  first  batch,  but  managed  to  find  some 
for  the  second.  I  did  just  a  few  that 
way  last  year,  and  enjoyed  them  so  much. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  inquiry  of 
A.  E.  F.  about  canning.  I  can’t  qualify 
as  an  expert  ;  but  when  part  of  a  boil  is 
bad  and  the  rest  good,  I  should  suspect 
faulty  rubbers  or  ill-fitting  lids.  I  chipped 
so  many  lids  and  cans  in  opening,  before 
I  learned  to  invert  in  hot  water.  Now  I 
have  to  watch  for  those  with  chipped 
places,  and  use  them  for  preserves,  not 
for  vegetables. 

Contrary  to  most  of  the  rules.  I  do  not 
like  to  'blanch  such  things  as  Lima  beans 
and  peas.  You  can  put  a  few  more  into 
the  cans,  but  they  are  prone  to  go  to 
pieces,  if  at  all  tender  and  delicate.  One 
year  I  canned  string  beans  blanched  and 
unblanched,  and  could  see  absolutely  no 
difference.  I  still  cling  to  the  old  way 
of  an  hour  a  day  for  three  days,  for  peas, 
Limas,  and  corn.  (An  hour  a  day  drives 
the  spores  away!)  String  beans  are 
easier  to  sterilize,  but  even  with  these  it 
is  more  convenient  to  cook  at  two  periods, 
if  the  same  person  must  pick,  prepare, 
and  cook  them. 

Red  raspberries  are  ready  to  preserve. 

I  could  sell  every  one,  ‘but  sold  myself 
short  of  blackcaps  last  year,  thinking 
there  would  always  be  raspberries.  There 
will  be  some  red  one<sdo  -sell,  but  there  are 
still  many  hungry  jam  jars  down  cellar. 

I  made  a  little  of  that  Rural  combina¬ 
tion  that  I  call  “Three  R  Jam,”  but 
found  rhubarb  almost  as  scarce  as  rasp¬ 
berries,  it  being  afflicted  with  worms. 

The  last  hen  has  hatched.,  and  I  vow 
that  she  as  the  last!  I  was  going  to  have 
only  a  few  chickens,  to  eat  and  for  Winter 
eggs,  but  it  was  so  easy  to  poke  a  few 
more  eggs  under  a  hen  and  let  her  do  the 
rest !  Then  a  flock  came  my  way,  to 
raise  on  the  shares.  So  altogether,  there 
are  more  than  sixty  youngsters  about, 
growing  like  weeds.  Bantie  stayed  out¬ 
doors  with  her  five  one  night  too  many, 
and  clucked  next  morning  to  chicken 
ghosts ;  cause  of  demise  not  known — 
skunk,  rat  or  groundhog,  probably. 

The  sow  that  lost  her  pigs  went  to 
market  when  very  fat,  -and  I  must  tell  a  1 
remark  of  one  of  the  truckmen :  not  as 
a  compliment  to  myself,  but  to  women  in 
general.  Said  one  to  the  other,  “Well, 
you  can  say  what  you  please,  but  the 
women  put  it  all  over  the  men  in  handling 
hogs.”  Asked  just  what  he  meant,  he  re-  .. 
plied,  “Why,  most  farmers  would  have 
had  to  chase  this  sow  all  over  the  barn 
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lot !”  They  had  helped  me  herd  'her  into 
the  shed,  then  I  kept  her  quiet  while  the 
chute  was  made  ready,  feeding  her  a 
little,  talking  to  'her,  and  rubbing  her 
back — -and  she  marched  up  the  gangplank 
like  a  lady.  Of  course,  swine  would  not 
be  ray  first  choice  for  pets,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  expediency  ;  the  only  way  I  can 
hope  to  manage  creatures  four  times  as 
big  as  I  am,  and  quite  as  determined,  is 
to  keep  them  good-humored.  E.  M.  c. 


Sweet  Pickled  Peaches 

Being  an  old  subscriber  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
could  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  sweet 
pickled  peaches?  .  mbs.  J.  w.  s. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe:  8 
lbs.  peaches,  4  lbs.  brown  sugar,  one 
nunr^  liuegaxv  one  teaspoon  allspice,  one 
teaspoon  cassia  buds,  six  whole  cloves, 
four-  good-sized  sticks  of  cinnamon.  Put 
spices  in  a  bag,  make  a  syrup  of  sugar 
and  vinegar,  add  spice  bag,  and  cook  till 
syrup  as  thick.  Peel  and  stone  peaches, 
if  desired.  The  old-fashioned  way  was 
to  use  the  poorer  smaller  peaches,  with¬ 
out  removing  stone  or  peel,  merely  rub¬ 
bing  them  to  remove  the  fuzz.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  fine  fruit,  preparing  just  as  for 
canning;  a  superior  product  results.  Cook 
the  peaches  in  the  spiced1  syrup  until  soft, 
then  put  in  jars  without  breaking,  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  them.  The  next  day, 
pour  off  syrup,  boil  till  thick,  and  pour 
over  the  fruit  again.  Repeat  this  three 
days,  then  seal  and  set  away.  It  is  said 
that  these  will  keep  in  a  stone  crock,  but 
we  prefer  to  seal  all  sweet  pickles. 


More  About  Meat  Canning 

In  canning  meat,  I  cut  into  pieces  of 
such  size  as  will  go  easily  into  jars. 
When  sterilized  I  pack  meat  solidly  into 
jars  to  within  %  in.  of  top,  add  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart  jar  (do  not  add  wa¬ 
ter  or  anything  else),  put  on  rubber  and 
cap,  but  do  not  screw  tightly.  Put  into 
wash  boiler  and  keep  at  a  continuous  boil 
for  three  hours,  tighten  caps  and  put  jar 
back  into  boiler  and  leave  to  cool  in  the 
water. 

Canning  Pork  Chops. — Separate  the 
meat  of  a  loin  of  pork  from  the  hones. 
Jars  are  sterilized  and  perfectly  dry,  but 
must  be  hot.  I  slice  the  pork  into  %-in. 
slices,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  fry 
quickly  on  two  sides;  fill  jars  solidly  to 
within  %  in.  from  top,  then  pour  hot 
lard  on  same  to  overflowing ;  screw  on 
tops  tight. 

Canned  Sausage. — Sterilize  jars  and 
keep  hot.  I  take  small  pieces  of  sausage, 
make  into  small  patties,  fry  briskly  on 
both  sides,  pack  tightly  to  within  %  in. 
of  top  and  pour  hot  lard  to  overflowing 
on  same ;  screw  on  cap  tightly.  When 
cool,  I  wrap  each  jar  of  meat  in  news¬ 
paper  and  put  away  in  box  with  cover,  to 
exclude  all  light.  Put  into  place  of  even 
temperature  and  meat  canned  by  this 
method  will  keep  indefinitely. 

I  have  also  roasted  beef  or  pork  in  the 
oven  (must  be  baked  thoroughly),  sliced 
same,  put  into  sterilized  jars,  poured  lard 
over  same,  but  this  way  the  jars  with  the 
meat  must  be  boiled  for  one  and  one  half 
hours  to  keep  well  and  for  long  time. 

I  have  never  canned  chicken  but  I  do 
not  see  why  it  could  not  be  canned  just 
as  successfully  by  this  method  as  any 
other  meat.  I  usually  kill  my  chicken 
when  needed  and  keep  cans  for  other 
things.  I  usually  have  two  or  three  hens 
tfat  steal  a  nest  in  a  corner  of  the  farm 
ktegin  the  Pall  where  I  can’t  find  them, 
aid  by  housing  chicks  and  giving  them 
%rm  milk  right  from  the  cows,  morning 
ad  night,  they  grow  splendidly,  and  this 
wy  I  have  broilers  and  later  roasting 
dickens  whenever  I  want  them,  without 
cnning.  mbs.  j.  p. 

We  have  used  a  pressure  canner  for 
fur  years,  and  find  it  very  helpful,  es- 
peially  in  caring  for  beef  and  pork  and 
a  surplus  chicken.  I  prefer  to  give  the 
mat  a  partial  cooking  before  packing  it 
iro  the  cans.  For  this  purpose  we  usually 
us  a  large  aluminum  roaster,  which  can 
hi  used  on  top  of  range  or  in  the  oven. 
Bfore  putting  meat  into  roaster,  cut  in 
pk?es  to  fit  the  cans,  -season  well  with 
S£t  and  pepper.  Use  very  little  water 
a)  the  meat  will  -make  its  own  liquid. 
Wien  nearly  cooked  pack  closely  in  cans 
tc  within  an  inch  of  top,  put  in  a  very 
siall  amount  of  the  liquid.  Be  sure  to 
scew  down  covers  as  tight  as  you  can, 
umg.  only  the  very  best  of  rubbers,  and 
pocess  on  hour  at  10  or  12  lbs.  pressure. 
W  do  not  cook  sausage  before  canning, 
jEt  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fill  in  cans, 
uing  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  pro- 
css  as  for  cooked  meats.  Chicken  we 
pocess  at  15  lbs.  pressure.  Crate-fatten- 
e<  cockerels  are  of  a  most  delicious  flavor 
craned  in  this  way,  and  are  always  ready 
t(  serve  to  the  unexpected  guest  or  for 
Smday  dinners.  We  have  always  used 
ghss  cans  and  in  our  four  years’  experi- 
eice  in  canning  meats  and  vegetables  I 
d<  not  think  we  have  broken  more  than 
a  half  dozen  cans.  mbs.  b. 

Keeping  Pickles  in  Open 
Crocks 

Is  to  pickles  keeping  well  in  open 
cricks,  I  should  say  it  all  depended  upon 
it)h<  crock,  cellar  and:  vinegar.  I  have 
liwd  where  nothing  seemed  to  spoil  in 
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open  crocks.  The  cellar  was  dry  and  we 
lived-  on  the  sand.  We  moved  later  where 
the  cellar  was  always  moist,  and  some¬ 
times  water  stood  in  it.  The  soil  was 
heavy,  nothing  kept  well.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  used  acid  vinegar  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  keeping  pickles.  We  always  used 
the  good  cider  vinegar,  and  do  not  know 
anything  about  _  the  other.  The  crocks 
should  be  for  pickles  only,  and  not  the 
cast-off  cream  and  'butter  jam.  I  have 
successfully  kept  corn  salad  with  a  half¬ 
inch  covering  of  melted  parawax  poured 
over  it.  The  cake  would  slip  off  when 
getting  the  pickle,  and  it  fitted  tighter  to 
edges  than  a  plate.  We  keep  -a  small  tin 
basin  purposely  to  keep  the  parawax  in. 
The  wax  is  easily  melted  and  when  cold 
we  invert  it  on  pantry  shelf,  out  of  the 
way  and  the  dust. 

In  making  uncooked  jn'ckles  I  .would 
expect  to  use  only  vegetables  that  were  in 
first-class  condition.  patsy’s  wife. 


Spanish  Spaghetti 

Boil  the  spaghetti,  broken  in  bits,  in 
salted  water.  Cook  until  soft  and  serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  iSauce. — Cook  one  quart  ripe 
tomatoes  and  one  sliced  onion  10  min- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


232.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure,  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
%  iyd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


233.  One-tpiece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
64-in.  bordered  ma¬ 
terial  with  W  yd. 
40-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


1994 


202.  Girls’  suspend¬ 
er  dress.  Cut  in 
1994.  Dainty  com-  sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
bination.  C  u  t  in  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40  quires  1%  yds.  36 
and  42-in.  bust  or  40-in.  material 
measure.  Size  36  re-  for  the  dress  and 
quires  1%  yds.  40-  1%  yds.  40-in.  ma¬ 


in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


terial  for  the  blouse. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


utes.  Heat  two  tablespoons  butter  in  a 
small  frying  pan  and  add  two  tablespoons 
flour.  Stir  over  fire  until  smooth  and 
brown  and  then  stir  into  tomatoes.  'Cook 
till  it  thickens.  Season  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  clove.  Remove  from 
fire  and  rub  through  a  strainer  fine 
enough  to  keep  back  the  seeds. 

GRACE  STEVENS. 


Cooking  Grapes  for  Jelly 

When  I  gather  grapes  to  make  jelly, 
instead  of.  picking  them  off  the  stem  be¬ 
fore  cooking  I  just  wash  the  bunches 
thoroughly,  and  put  in  a  large  kettle, 
pressing  them  frequently  with  a  spoon, 
while  they  are  cooking.  When  fully 
cooked  they  are  drained  in  a  bag  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  a  saving  of  labor, 

mbs.  o.  l.  n. 


Y  our  Stomach  Cant  Do 

Sleep’s  W  ork 

You  can’t  force  additional  energy  by  food.  You  need 
sleep.  And  for  real  sleep  you  need  an  Ideal  Spring. 
Here’s  a  bedspring  that  gives  you  real  rest  and  relaxa* 
tion,  because  it  gives  you  perfect  body  support  while 
you  sleep.  Its  super-tempered  spirals  support  your 
spine — they  ease  your  nerves  and  muscles — they  fit 
to  your  form — and  they  do  not  sag.  The  result  is 
that  you  wake  up  fully  refreshed  and  rested  all  over< 
Start  and  end  the  day  right.  Get  yourself  a 

I»steIDEAI/5Prin$ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds ,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT” 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


OCCIDENT 


lEvery  sack  of  OCCIDENT 
flour  Is  sold  under  an 


ftXl 

r  .wv.  tS  SOlO 

absolute  if 

guarantee.  \ ^  -t  to  be 

you  do  no  other 

better  tha“  *  Jer  used, 
flour  you  baveg  ev  ^ 

return  the  deal- 

of  the  sack  and  y  u  {ull 
er  will  refund  tne 
purchase  price. 
MssaI.«I.LER WU.1NG  CO. 

General  Offices 

Minneapolis,  Mmn. 


UNION 


Write  For 
Free  Book 

You  can^selcct  for  your-* 

&elf  the  installation  best 
suited  for  your  water 
Iheeds  by  consulting  the 
freo  handbook,  “How  to 
iHave  Running  WaUtr” 

.Write  today,  f^o  oblige. 

JtioA. 

Gives  You  Running, 

Water  Under  Pressure 

Conditions  and  needs  make  no  difference 
There  is  a  Hoosier  Water,  Service  suited  to 
your  farm.  Takes  water  from  any  source 
oh  any  farm  and  uses  any 'power — gasoline, 
wind,,' electricity  or  hand.  '  Easy  to  install 
and  operate.  ■  Banish  the  drudgery  and  in¬ 
convenience  pf  pumping  and  carrying  water 
.'Save-countless  steps  and  shorten  your  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Guard  the  health  of  your  family 
•and, your  livestock.  Low  first  cost  and  gives 
■city  water  convenience  at  much  less  than  city 
water  Cost. 

Aik  yprir  dealt!  more  about  HOOSIER  SERVICE 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dent,  V _ KENDALLVILLE,  INP. 

galVAZink 

IttrtUWO  TRAM  MAtotUl  non  0HKI 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  «n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  in 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders.1 
Bo  Bure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  at  I  aboutweavinsf  and  our  wonder*, 
fallrtow-nrlced.eaai  1-r-ooerated  I  oomi . 

LOOM  WORKS  488.  Factor,  SI.  BOONVILLE,  NY 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  “played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  Just  as  well  as  you  ever  dicl  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy 
Postpaid  60  cts ;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our 
risk).  Use  a  whole  box.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Hart  &  Company,  Box  8018,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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7  Silver  Medals  and 
2  State  Championships 

in  his  first  year  of  testing 

with  Jerseys  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Nichols, 
Springdale  Farm,  Curriers,  N.  Y. 

Here  are  the  records  of  the  seven  cows : 


Say  da’s  Lois__ 

Lbs.  Milk 

9367 

Lbs.  Fat 

599.32 

Nancy  of  Kinderhook 

9156 

563.48 

Patience  Good  Luck 

9103 

549.83 

Susanna  Gorgeous 

9388 

527.74 

Maid’s  Darling 

8488 

486.69 

RosalindofOrchardHome 

10822 

620. 06 

Isla  Scituate  -  • 

10777 

514.83 

All  of  these  cows  but  two  were  under  3  years  old.  The 
second  and  fifth  are  New  York  State  Champion  senior 
and  junior  2-year  olds,  in  the  305-day  class. 


The  feed  ration  fed  throughout  all. these  tests  consisted 
of  300  lbs.  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed ,  300  lbs.  ground 
oats  and  barley  mixed,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oil  meal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  hominy,  llA  lbs.  salt. 
Silage,  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp  made  up  the  roughage. 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

was  30%  of  the  entire  ration  and  furnished  33%  of  the 
protein, — a  real  factor  in  making  these  records. 


Whether  you  have  purebreds  or  grades,  and  whether  you 
are  feeding  for  big  records  or  just  for  good  consistent 
milk  production  that  provides  a  steady  income,  your 

cows  must  be  capable  and  your  ration  must  be  right . 

If  you  have  the  former  we  can  help  you  with  the  latter. 
Let  us  know  what  kind  of  hay  and  home¬ 
grown  feeds  you  have  and  we’ll  send  you 
a  ration  formula  to  fit. 


Ration  Service  Dept.,  Corn  Products  Refg.  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

Makers  of  the  feeds  that  are 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


COMEtumrEEf 


25 °/o  Protein 


The  closest  skimmer, 
gives  you  practically 
all  the  butter  fat.  All 
moving  parts  are  in  dust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable  ca¬ 
pacity  meets  larger  demand. 
It  grows  with  the  herd . 

Write  f  or  the  f  older , 

*  *  Dairying/  or  Profit.'* 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agermtliat 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

-  beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Ffee  Book  mice.tellingaboutVIRUS 
w  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12]  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  ty  ing attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


absorbine 

FT  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 

use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  horse. 
£2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Boole  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains,  Bruises} 
stops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  U  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps.  I 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.* Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Free  Catalog  ln  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  savo 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL.Oumcy, 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Horses  for  Mounted  Police 
Service 

A  specification  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  City  of  New  York,  setting  forth  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  horses  for  all  city  departments.  The 
following  is  an  extract  therefrom : 

Selection  and  Trial.  —  The  horses 
shall  be  shown  for  selection  at  the  con¬ 
tractors’  place  or  places  of  busine^  in 
the  City  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as 
may  be  designated  'by  the  head  of  the 
contracting  department.  All  horses  so 
selected  shall  be  subject  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  veterinarian  chosen  by  the 
head  of  the  contracting  department. 
Horses  favorably  passed  upon  at  such 
veterinary  examination  shall  be  placed 
on  trial  by  the  contracting  department 
for  a  period  of  10  days  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fully  test  each  animal’s  working 
quality,  wind  and  soundness  generally. 
Any  horse  accepted  at  such  preliminary 
examination  that  shall  die,  be  killed  or 
suffer  injury  within  the  trial  period  with¬ 
out  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
said  contracting  department  or  its  em¬ 
ployes  shall  be  at  the  loss  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  without  any  recourse. 

Delivery  for  Trial. — All  horses  se¬ 
lected  shall  be  delivered  free  of  cost  and 


bone  and  middle  of  this  type  in  com¬ 
parison  with  more  rugged  types  of  other 
breeds,  makes  them  inferior  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  Most  of  them  mix  their  gait* 
and  .even  when  broken  to  the  walk,  trot| 
and  canter,  required  for  service  in  this 
department,  are  apt  to  rack  if  permitted. 

The  maximum  price  for  these  horses  is 
$325.  We  purchase  at  an  average  of 
about  $300  each  for  horses  which  suit  our 
purposes.  william  gilsespie.  ■ 

•'  •  .  \  '  A  .  . 

Cows  with  Lice 

My  cows  are  lousy.  We  have  treated 
them  twice,  once  with  garoline  and  once 
with  cresodip,  but  still  they  scratch 
themselves.  I  have  fed  them  sulphur,  a 
teaspoon  once  a  day.  Is  this  liable  to 
hurt  tftem  in  any  way?  We  have  28 
head  and  we  have  a  milk  route  in  town.  - 

New  York.  H.  J.  M. 

If  your  cows  are  afflicted  with  lice, 
they  must  be  attacked  from  the  outside 
rather  than  from  the  inside  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  function  of  sulphur  is  to  thin 
down  the  blood  and  control  more  or  less 
disorders  of  the  circulatory  system,  but 
if  it  is  used  as  an  agency  for  destroying 


Talk  about  the  poet’s  famous  “barefoot  boy,”  he  had  nothing  on  this  little  barefoot 
girl,  who  is  an  example,  at  10,  of  the  usefulness  taught  farm  children  at  an  early  age 
and  which  only  strengthens  their  characters.  Here  is  little  Dorothy  leading  her 
father’s  horses  to  the  barn  while  he  goes  after  the  cows,  after  a  day  in  the  field. 

Dorothy  has  lots  of  time  for  play,  too,  and  things  to  play  with,  and 
stands  well  in  school. — L.  e.,  New  Jersey. 


at  the  contractors  risk  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  contracting  department. 

Horses  for  Mounted  Service. — Age, 
four  to  eight  years. 

Sex :  Gelding. 

Weight :  1,000  to  1,150  lbs. 

Height :  15%  to  16  hands. 

Trial :  10  days. 

Color :  Bay,  long  mane  and  tail. 

Well-bred,  of  a  superior  class,  have 
quality,  he  of  a  kind  disposition,  well 
broken  to  the  saddle,  with  light  and  elas¬ 
tic  mouth,  easy  gait  and  free  and  prompt 
action  at  walk,  trot  and  gallop,  and  in 
all  ways  to  be  of  a  type  suitable  for 
mounted  service. 

The  horse  that  approaches  the  ideal 
for  our  service  is  the  New  York  State 
bred  Coach  horse.  This  animal,  of  trot¬ 
ting  blood  with  bone  and  substance  to 
carry  weight  and  refinement,  quality  and 
action  enough  for  good  appearance,  is 
best  adapted  to  this  purpos#.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  this  type  horse  are  usually  good 
and  lie  is  easily  converted  into  a  heavy¬ 
weight  saddler. 

'Owing  to  shortage  of  horses  of  this 
type  within  the  State,  many  of  the  horses 
drawn  for  this  department’s  use  have 
come  from  the  Middle  West.  Of  these 
the  type  of  family  driving  horse  with 
trotting  blood  or  light  delivery  horse 
contribute  the  greatest  number  of  re¬ 
cruits.  In  even  the  plainest  of  these 
the  trotting  instinct  may  be  detected. 
This  makes  for  the  best  type  because  of 
the  versatility  of  the  animal. 

The  department  has  acquired  a  few 
Morgans,  but  in  such  small  numbers  that 
they  can  hardly  be  listed,  although  we 
have  found  them  well  adapted  for  our 
purposes.  We  have  added  to  our  stock 
some  lofty  young  saddle  horses.  They 
have  extremely  fine  fronts,  level  croups, 
and  high-carried  tails,  and  while  they 
are  attractive  in  the  extreme,  the  light 


lice,  it  must  he  applied  in  the  form  of 
thick,  salvy  mass  externally. 

From  your  letter  I  take  it  that  when 
you  treated  the  cows  with  the  disin¬ 
fectant  or  with  gasoline  previously,  that 
you  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  dis¬ 
infecting  your  stables  and  whitewashing 
your  walls  and  thus  making  sure  that 
the  stable  itself  was  not  the  source  of 
infection.  It  is  impossible  to  control  j 
parasites  of  this  type  by  merely  treating  j 
the  animals,  it  is  also  necessary  to  dean  j 
the  premises  and  ridding  the  stable  of  • 
these  pests. 

I  think  the  simplest  means  of  erradi-  ; 
eating  lice  on  cows  is  to  use  raw  linseed  \ 
oil,  to  which  15  per  cent  of  gasoline  has  | 
been  added.  If  the  hair  on  the  animals  [ 
is  not  too  thick,  then  the  amount  of  j 
gasoline  can  be  increased.  Apply  this  j 
solution  by  means  of  a  scrubbing  brush,  j 
rubbing  it  thoroughly  over  the  entire  j 
system  of  the  animal,  taking  care  to :  i 
saturate  all  parts  of  the  body.  If  it  is  I 
applied  during  cold  weather,  a  few  ani-  j 
mals  can  be  treated  each  day.  After  the 
treatment  the  animal  should  be  blanketed  1 ! 
either  with  horse  blankets  or  with  gunny  ; 
sacks  that  have  been  cut  up  and  stitched ; 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  precaution 
against  possible  exposure  and  will  fore¬ 
stall  the  dangers  of  pneumonia.  The 
gasoline  will  serve  as  a  penetrant  and  the 
oil  will  smother  the  lice  themselves  and 
the  combined  action  of  these  two  in¬ 
gredients  will  result  in  removing  the 
pests.  If  too  much  gasoline  is  added  to 
the  mixture,  you  will  destroy  the  coat 
of  hair.  But  where  care  is  exercised  in  j 
compounding  the  mixture,  it  will  prove 
very  effective.  F.  C.  M. 
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DOGS 


n  A  ft  C  Fine  Selection  Awaiting  Adoption  at  Blde- 
A-Wee  Home,  410  E.  38th  St.,  New  Turk. 

Branches— Addy man’s  Kennels,  Ardsley  on  Put- 
natn  and  Wantagh,  L.  L  Won’t  you  take  me  home, 
I  will  make  a  true  pal.  Collar,  leash,  muzzle.  $1.75; 
crating,  $3.  Express,  C,  O.  D.  And  a  donation  is 
appreciated.  The  home  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


AT  STUD 

Frankmar  Blacky, A.K.C. 

41<f690.  A  son  of  Rockley  Knockout  of  Daingerfield. 
one  of  the  best  smooth  Fox  Terriers  living.  All 
bitches  given  best  of  care.  Fee— Twenty  Dollars. 
R.USSELL  CAREY  Meriden,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Spayed  Females,  $10. 
HOWARD  HURD _  Thorndyke,  Maine 

CAI I  in  DITDDIUC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
1/ULLlEi  1  Ul  1  ILilJ  raised  stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  $10  to  $85  each. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa, 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BNOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

WELL  MARKED 
Males,  $20;  Females,  $15. 

Donald  C.  Chandler 
New  Gloucester  Maine 


COACH  PUPS 


For  Sale-£ng/isA  Beagle  Puppies 

The  ideal  Rabbit  and  Fox  Hound  type.  None  bet¬ 
ter.  Small,  active  and  intelligent.  Males.  #25,  F. 
O.  B.  Norwood.  A.  L.  Dailey,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


FON 

SALE 


English  Setters  -nd  — b- - Hound8- on 


1  0,  K.  KENNELS 


Marydel,  Maryland 


Airedale  Puppies 

429459.  Sired  by  Chief  Sabago,  429459,  at  #1.5  eaeh 
Russell  Carey  Meriden,  Conn. 


Out  of  PEGGY 
GLADRAGS 


RlinrHian  Airndaloe  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUalUldll  AlfcUdlBS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25',;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BIUNURETH  LAKE 
KERNELS,  itrandreth  Lake,  Heaver  River  1*.  O.,  New  York 


- j - - - 

AiroHaloo  Shepherds.  All  ages.  Low  price  for  quick 
HIIBUdlch  gale.  SHADY  HIKE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Satisfied  customers  the  rule  at, 

I7ESTR - 


WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS 

Pedigreed  and  guaranteed  pups 


Danielson.  Conn. 

#25-#35 


MALE  COW  DOGS-Drive-Bite  Tail 

#li5  each.  C.  NYE  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Rghhif  HnnnHe  an<!  Beagles.  Pair  pure  bred  coon  hound 

ndUUIl  nuunus  pups.  5mos.  $20.  CHAS.TOTH,  Henderson, Md. 


uZ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

frojm  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre.  Vermont 

For  Sale-«rade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


4  AA  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
■  mF  Mr  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Milkin?  Shorthorn*  formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
miiMiig  onoiuiorns  ham  Hattie.  Noted  for  quaiity 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wa*hinrtonville,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  BELGIAN  HARES 

2-3-mos.  bucks,  #2  each;  2-6-mos.  bucks,  #3  each. 

NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY  Cooksburg,  New  York 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

By  John  J.  Dillon 


A  New  Book 


This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  ofbooks 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


More  About  Sheep 

That  is  an  excellent  article  which  F.  E. 
Robertson  contributes)  on  page  945,  and 
the  record  of  the  17  ewes  pictured  is  both 
interesting  and  remarkable.  But  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  contemplate  changing  from 
cows  to  sheep,  or  to  take  up  sheep-raising 
on  any  considerable  scale,  some  additional 
warning  may  well  be  sounded. 

Cows  are  rather  low  in  price  now,  and 
sheep  are  high  and,  while  I  would  much 
prefer  the  care  of  sheep,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  farmer  who  has  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep,  and  who  turns  at 
once  his  whole  resources  to  them,  is  in 
line  for  some  costly  experience.  Start¬ 
ing  with  such  a  flock  as  E.  J.  Wehrlin 
throws  upon  the  screen,  and  working  up 
from  that,  is  a  much  safer  course  for  the 
average  person.  Even  with  a  small  flock 
such  a  record  is  not  usually  attained — it 
comes  only  from  carefully  selected  sheep 
and  intelligent  care  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  true  that  fairly  good  results  may 
be  had  from  a  few  sheep  without  great 
skill ;  but  to  carry  200  or  300  sheep  on 
a  farm  of  200  acres  requires  real  shep¬ 
herding. 

There  are  external  and  internal  para¬ 
sites  to  contend  with,  and  the  least  of 
these  is  the  greatest ;  the  tiny  stomach 
worms  are  the  bane  of  large  flocks.  The 
rolling  lands  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
perhaps  better  adapted  to  sheep  than  the 
more  level  land  of  the  Middle  West ;  but 
any  -flock  that  runs  continuously  on  a 
single  pasture  is  in  danger  from  these  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  'Several  years  ago  J. 
E.  Wing  wrote  that  he  had  found  in  Ver¬ 
mont  a  flock  which  -seemed  perfectly 
heal  thy — “something  I  have  long  been 
looking  for.”  Joe  Wing  knew  sheep  as 
few  men  do,  and  he  had  traveled  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  State,  yet  only  one  flock 
had  he  found  that  bore  no  evidence  of 
disease.  There  are  treatments  more  or 
less  successful  to  be  sure,  hut  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  know  that  liberal  feeding  and 
careful  management  as  preventives  are 
worth  more  than  “cures.” 

'Of  the  external  enemies,  dogs  are  most 
to  be  feared.  A  woven  wire  fence  around 
the  pasture  and  a  shotgun  within  easy 
reach  are  safeguards  worth  having.  How¬ 
ever,  these  are  not  always  effective,  and 
one  should  know  whether  his  township  is 
in  position  to  pay  promptly  for  proven 
damage.  In  a  State  where  the  dog  tax 
-only  was  available  to  pay  damage  claims 
the  -sheepmen  in  some  -townships  were 
forced  to  wait  five  years  for  settlement. 

'Sheep  are  easily  capable  of  returning 
as  much  net  profit  as  the  average  herd 
of  cows.  As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  they 
may  be  fed  entirely  from  crops  grown  on 
the  farm  and  their  care,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  so  exacting  as  that  of  cows.  But 
the  man  who  thinks  sheep  can  long  shift 
for  themselves  or  who  is  not  prepared  to 
give  them  very  close  attention  during  the 
lambing  season,  will  not  loudly  proclaim 
his  success.  m.  t.  h. 

Ohio. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  19. — Grade  Holstein,  Wauke¬ 
sha,  Wis. 

September  8. — ‘Holsteins,  North  Ran¬ 
dall,  Ohio. 

September  28.  —  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ray  II.  Alexander,  Union 
Spriiigs,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  20-Aug.  15. — American  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pro¬ 
grams  obtainable  from  P.  R.  Taylor, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

July  29. — ‘Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  August  15. 

Aug.  4-7. — Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland'  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
-fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
•Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair.  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-0 ef.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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If  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  garbage  can 
after  each  meal  you  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about  the  “left-over” 
butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  in  the  skim-milk?  It  isn’t  at  all 
unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  from  the  milk  of 
just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter  to  a  pound  or  more  a  day.  Think  what  this  would 
mean  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made — skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts 
longer.  Among  other  new  features  and  refinements 
it  has  a  self-centering  bowl  which  eliminates  vibra¬ 
tion,  causing  it  to  run  smoother  and  easier.  It 
gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high-testing  cream,  and 
skims  cleaner  under  all  conditions  of  use. 


Trade  Allowance 

Old  centrifugal  cream  separa¬ 
tors  of  any  age  or  make  accepted 
as  partial  payment  on  new  De 
Lavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  from 


*down"  FREE  Catalo*s,< 

Balance  in  IS  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


and  Try 
Ati  Improved 


DeLaval 
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GUERNSEYS 


E3 


PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

HO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW1  DAIRY  farms.  «  s.  im  Si.,  pm...  P* 

BONNIE  BRAE  GUERNSEYS 

Two  bull  calves,  one  of  serviceable  age  Their  dams 
have  A.  R.  records  over  600  lbs.  fat.  Priced  very  rea- 
s’nble.  Accredited  Herd.  Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and  Rams 

Also  South  Down.  Ellis  Tiger,  Gladstone,  N.J. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  Y^ARLING 


Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM 


EWES 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SWINE  .-.  | 

185  PIGS  FOR  SALE- 185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  All  large,  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  #5  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old.  will  sell  at  #G 
each.  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  all  good,  large,  growthy  pigs,  ()  to  7 
weeks  old,  t&5  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  95.50  eaeh. 
I  have  20  Blue  and  Berkshire  Cross,  good,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  #6  eaeh.  I  guarantee  sate  delivery  and 
no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  will  ship  from  2 
to  50  O.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

UAD  C  A  I  1?  Df f*  C  theater  Whites,  Durocs 
TUB  J/ILIj  flLlO  and  Berkshire  Plqs,  $5.00 

each  when  six  weeks,  $6.00 

when  eight  weeks  old.  KOI/8E  HJtOB.,  Onshore,  l*a. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  REG.  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Iu  good  growing  condition— not  fat.  2  boars  from  March 
27,  1925;  wt.,  85  lbs.  at  U  wks.  old  ;  some  good  sows  out  of 
the  same  litter.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER.  Miyertdile,  Pi,  R.  2  Boi  1 10 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Poland-Chinas  RF0W  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 
Lrr..  bred  sows,  trios,  hoars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT  Clies wold,  Delaware 

1  II 17005%  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrllleld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 

Deglstcred  «.  I.  C.  anil  Oh  c.  ter  W  li  lie  DY/^  C 
•  1  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  V.  HuO 

HORSES  | 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

SIL 

Interna 


Os 

Yellov 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 

Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
TAKE  UP  thHOOPS°U*  ,NTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
Provide  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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THERE  IS 

SECURITY 

IN 

HALL  EQUIPMENTS 


You  Can  Guarantee 
Hall-Hatched  Chicks 

CHICKS  which  must  stand  a  long 
journey  by  parcel  post  have  need 
of  superb  vitality.  You  can  safely 
guarantee  baby  chicks  hatched  in  Hall 
Mammoth  Incubators.  These  depend¬ 
able  hatchers  conserve  the  vitality  of  the 
chicks  throughout  the  incubation  period 
because  they  embody  correct  principles 
of  temperature,  moisture  and  ventila¬ 
tion  control. 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubators  can  be  had  in 
1,  2  and  3  decks.  Since  each  deck  has  its  own 
complete  heating  system,  Hall  Incubators 
hatch  equally  well  on  all  decks.  Further, 
each  compartment  may  be  handled  as  a  unit. 
This  enables  custom  hatchers  to  have  many 
lots  in  different  stages  of  incubation. 

Hall  Mechanical  Turner  Trays  assure  the 
perfect  turning  of  every  egg  and  effect  a 
great  saving  in  labor.  They  can  be  had  to  fit 
any  hatcher  of  level  tray  type. 

New  Low  Prices 
Effective  July  17th,  1925 

Improved  facilities  and  larger  volume  en¬ 
able  us  to  announce  greatly  reduced  prices 
on  all  sizes  of  Hall  Incubators.  This  is  your 
chance  to  make  a  big  saving.  Write  today 
for  Catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  184  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Y 

U 

[  MAMMOTH  TJ 
L/ POULTRY  L 

;o 

UI 

SNT 

25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

'TRICKLER’S  T,*IKS.  C.  WHITE 
1  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  286-egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  JS  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SI  O  per  100;  $48  per  600;  SBB  per  1000. 
Hatches,  August  i,  11,  18,  25.  Also  White  Bocks  and  B.  I. 
Beds,  same  price.  10 %  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

DinV  flUIPVC  From  purebred,  inspect- 
DADT  UfllUnw  ed  and  culled  flocks, 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.... 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  Larger  lota 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  III,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CHICKS 

$10.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S.  C.  White.  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

A  Hatch  Every  Week  Until  August  I 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks.  -  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Wishbone  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock — August  Hatched 
Leghorns.  White.  Brown,  Buff.  Black. ..  .$12.00  per  100 

Bocks,  Beds,  Anconas.  Minorcas .  14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  ends,  Left  overs,  $10  per  100 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  Quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


Mixed .  #7.00 

W.  Leghorns .  8.00 

B.  Bocks .  9.00 

Beds  and  Wyandottes .  10.00 

Free  Bange  stock.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular, 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery  MMIerstown,  Pa.  Box  60 


o 

XL 

8 

Per  100 

60 

26 

#7.00 

$8.75 

#8.85 

8.00 

4.85 

8.50 

9.00 

4.75 

8.75 

10.00 

5.85 

8.00 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  SI,  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


^t-f0R-k>S 


Laying  hens  need  lime  to  form 
egg  shell  and  to  build  bone. 
Phosphorus  is  necessary  to 
form  nerve  cells,  blood  and 
the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Both  lime  and  phosphorus  are 
in  FOS-FOR-US  the  Phos. 

phate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Hard,  sharp  and 
'(•j\  soluble. 

_  lbS.NET  \  Carbonate  of 

Vt  Lime  '  -  70% 

a  Tri-calcium 
4.  'tA ja  Phosphate  22% 

gggj/ij  Three  Sizes 

)u  Coarse,  Medium 
|  andJFine 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
\\\  at  your  dealer’s,  or 

^^ErSKST*  direct  from 

INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . Ibs. 

Name . — . . . ■ 

Town - 


The  Henyard 


Ducks  in  New  England  Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


Market  Ducks. — Duck  growing  has 
continued  to  advanced  in  Massachusetts, 
although  the  prices  obtained  are  some¬ 
what  lower  this  season  than  what  they" 
were  last  season,  while  the  price  of  grain 
is  higher.  Several  new  growers  have  en¬ 
tered  the  business,  but  the  sale  of  ducks 
has  been  increased  not  a  little  by  the 
opening  of  stands  along  the  roadside 
where  sandwiches  made  with  duck  meat 
are  advertised  and  sold.  A  large  restaur¬ 
ant  has  been  opened  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  oldest  duck  establishments, 
duck  products  being  featured.  At  the 
present  time  duck  sandwiches  are  in  close 
competition  with  chicken  sandwiches  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  Most  of  the  duck 
growers  who  ship  to  the  Boston  market 
are  members  of  the  association  which  was 
formed  several  j’ears  ago  and  which  helps 
to  keep  the  business  on  an  even  keel,  all 
the  output  being  handled  by  an  agent  in 
the  Quincy  Market.  This  association 
sets  the  price  of  pickers  and  helps  in 
many  ways. 

The  duck  business  has  been  developed 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  last  35  years.  It 
was  made  possible  by  the  advent  of  Pe¬ 
kin  ducks,  which  made  very  fast  growth 
and  are  easily  forced.  Before  that  time 
Muscovies  had  been  raised  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  the  market,  but  they  were  slow  to 
develop  and  hard  to  handle.  The  Weber 
Duck  Farm  at  Wrentham  is  the  oldest 
in  the  'State,  It  was  started  by  three 
brothers  who  had  come  to  this  country 
from  Germany,  and  they  began  with  a 
dozen  ducks.  Now* they  raise  from  50,- 
000  to  75,000  birds  every  year.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  other  growers  in  the 
State,  some  of  them  with  large  establish¬ 
ments.  On  all  these  ranches  the  ducks 
are  hatched  in  incubators,  those  of  mam¬ 
moth  size  usually  being  employed.  The 
ducklings  go  to  heated  brooder  houses, 
and  are  moved  along  from  pen  to  pen  at 
frequent  intervals,  finally  being  graduated 
to  unheated  houses.  Duck  farm  scenes  are 
shown  on  page  1051. 

In  Summer  the  young  stock  is  protected 
from  the  sun  by  open  shelters  arranged 
in  large  yards.  Shavings  are  used  as 
litter  in  the  brooder  houses,  the  size  of 
which  varies  on  different  plants,  but 
which  may  be  from  40  to  80  ft.  long.  On 
the  Weber  place  heat  is  supplied  by  pipes 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  path  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  Boards  cover  the 
pipes,  and  the  ducklings  find  warmth  un¬ 
der  them  when  they  first  go  into  the 
houses.  They  are  fed  a  little  sharp  grit 
and  some  charcoal  when  a  day  old,  and 
after  that  are  given  a  regular  duck  grow¬ 
ing  ration  five  times  a  day.  It  is  the 
common  plan  to  have  running  water  in 
•the  house.  As  young  ducks  cannot  fly, 
boards  set  on  edge  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  pens,  and  these 
boards  are  easily  stepped  over.  The  turn¬ 
over  is  made  very  quickly,  as  the  ducks 
are  ready  for  market  when  from  10  to 
12  weeks  old.  On  some  farms  after  they 
are  eight  weeks  old  they  are  put  on  a 
fattening  feed,  which  usually  consists 
of  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  75  lbs.  flour  and 
50  lbs.  of  meat  scrap,  with  grain  and 
gravel.  A  variation  is  sometimes  made 
to  meet  market  costs. 

Most  of  the  growers  have  ponds  con¬ 
nected  with  their  ranches,  and  allow  the 
ducks  to  swim  in  them  for  the  last  week 
of  their  lives  so  that  the  feathers  and 
skin  will  be  well  cleaned.  At  the  killing 
age  the  ducks  weigh  from  5  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 
Picking  is  done  in  a  long  shed,  by  men 
who  have  acquired  extraordinary  speed. 
A  picker  grabs  his  duck,  cuts  the  jugular 
vein  with  a  sharp  knife  (a  shoemaker’s 
knife  is  commonly  used),  and  then  hits 
the  bird  on  the  head  with  a  club  to  stun 
it.  The  feathers  are  out  in  a  jiffy,  and 
the  pin  feathers  are  quickly  shaved  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  each  man  having  a 
series  of  these  knives  on  a  chair  or  hoard 
in  front  of  him.  The  picked  ducks  goes 
into  a  tank  for  the  washing,  and  then  to 
another  tank  where  it  is  cooled  for  six 
or  eight  hours.  The  pickers  have  gradu¬ 
ally  had  their  pay  raised  in  recent  years 
until  now  they  get  12  cents  per  duck.  On 
the  Weber  farm  as  many  as  700  ducks 
are  killed  daily  at  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  One  hundred  are  used  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  the  rest  are  shipped  in  wood¬ 
en  boxes,  either  to  New  York  City  or 
to  Boston.  On  all  the  duck  establish¬ 
ments  the  feathers  are  carefully  saved, 
because  being  pure  white  they  bring  a 
good  price  on  the  market.  Most  of  them 
are  sold  in  New  York,  and  a  single  ranch 
may  get  returns  for  from  50,000  to  100, 
000  lbs.  a  year.  The  feathers  are  usually 
stored  in  bins  where  they  can  be.  turned 
and  aired,  and  then  are  paq]ced  in  huge 
bags.  One  might  expect  that  the  manure 
from  such  an  establishment  would  also 
he  a  source  of  profit,  but  this  is  not  true, 
because  the  shavings  ruin  it  for  the  most 
part.  Only  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
yards  where  it  has  been  caked  by  the 
sun  is  available  for  use  on  the  land. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
jpens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present , 
Contest  began  November  1.  The  following  Te-  ' 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  July  10, 
,»925,  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Rocks 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Ontario  Agri.  Co.,  Canada . 

Lewis  Fms,  It.  I . 

Eong  Meadow  Fm,  Pa . 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore . 

B.  It.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Pm,  Mass . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me . 

K.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

AV.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  D.  I. . . . . 

The  Ramblers  I’m,  N.  Y . 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y. . . . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Keewaydin  Fm,  C«nn . 

"White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwiek,  Ohio . 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb . . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me . 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo . r. 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn . 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal . 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R,  I . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt . 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Fernside  Fra,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass ........ 

Maurice  F.  Dalano,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass.. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Pm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  La  belle.  Conn . 

Abbot  H.  Smith.  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore . 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala . 

Hoffman,  Fm,  Texas . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Moutain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich.  . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  0 . . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me . 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa.... 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Tangle  wold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y. ... 
Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

Acrehridge  Fm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Pm,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Edgemont  Pm,  Mass . 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. . . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn. . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn* . 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn. . . . 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Andrew  L.  Uhr,  Conn . 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Pm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Ohas.  E.  Butler.  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Total  . 
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New  Jersey  Standard  Hen 
r  Ration 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
issues  a  little  pamphlet  on  standard 
methods  of  feeding  laying  stock.  The 
picture  here  given  is  supposed  to  show 
the’,  weekly  consumption  of  feed  per  hen. 
The  shaded  parts  represent  the  scratch 
grafp  and  the  unshaded,  the  mash.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  Winter  the  hens 
eat ,  more  of  the  grain.  These  figures 
are ‘made  up  from  actual  records  at  the 
two 'egg-laying  contests  in  New  Jersey. 

What  is  known  as  the  standard  scratch 
grain  mixture  for  New  Jersey  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

Winter,  November-February :  Cracked 
yorih  400  lbs.  j  vyfieat^  2(H)  lbs.  i 

Spring,  March-June:  Cracked  corn,  200 
lbs. ;  wheat,  200  lbs. 

Spmmer-Fall,  July-October :  Cracked 
corn,.  200  lbs. ;  wheat,  200  lbs. ;  oats, 
100  lbs. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grain  feed 
varies  with  the  season.  A  good  grade  of 
oats,  is  suggested  for  Summer  and  Fall. 
Barley  can  usually  be  substituted  for 

Founds 

// 


part  of  the  wheat.  The  standard  dry 
mash  used  in  New  Jersey  is  100  lbs.  each 
of  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  corn- 
meal  and  meat  scrap.  During  the  Spring 
months  the  proportion  of  meat  scrap  may 
be  reduced,  and  fish  scrap,  liquid  skim- 
milk  and  dried  milk  products  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  scrap. 

As  to  the  amount  of  feed  required  this 
circular  states : 

Analyses  of  feed  and  production  rec¬ 
ords  by  pens  weekly,  of  over  3,000  White 
Leghorn  females  in  their  first  laying  year, 
have  revealed  three  fundamental  facts 
relative  to  the  number  of  eggs  secured  for 
a  given  quantity  of  feed  consumed  : 

1.  In  the  Winter  period,  November- 
February,  egg  production  is  directly  pro- 
]X>rtional  to  the  amount  of  scratch  grain 
consumed  up  to  a  maximum  rate  of  15 
lbs.  daily  per  100  birds,  which  was  the 
greatest  consumption  observed. 

2.  During  either  the  Spring  period, 
March-June,  or  the  Summer-Fall  period, 
July-October,  there  is  an  absence  of  a 
marked  relationship  existing  between 
scratch  grain  consumption  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

3.  Egg  production  increases  directly 
according  to  the  amount  of  mash  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  Winter  and  Summer- 
Fall  periods.  No  significant  increase  in 
egg  production  can  be  noted  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  mash  consumption  during  the 
Spring  period. 


Breeding  Peafowl 

We  have  bought  a  farm  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  are  headed  back  to  the 
country.  We  want  to  raise  peafowl, 
having  been  very  successful  with  chick¬ 
ens  (Bocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns),  ducks 
and  geese  and  guineas.  None  of  these  are 
to  be  on  the  present  farm.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  procuring,  breeding 
and  earing  for  peafowl,  also  markets  and 
profits,  if  any?  We  want  to  do  something 
quite'  out  of  the  beaten  path.  a.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

In  selecting  the  peafowl  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  profit  a  person  should 
understand  to  begin  with  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  a  wild  species  native  to  China, 
India  and  the  islands  south  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  There  are  several  varieties,  the 
Japanese  and  the  common  variety  being 
the  most  beautiful.  The  peafowl,  espec¬ 
ially  the  young  birds,  are  very  fine  eat¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  usually  raised  for  or¬ 
namental  rather  than  practical  purposes, 
and  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  raised  in 
large  numbers,  as  they  prefer  their  wild 


habits  rather  than  domestication,  and 
thrive  much  better  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves  most  of  the  time.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  would  be  rather  hazardous  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale 
expecting  it  to  be  profitable. 

The  peafowl  are  usually  mated  two 
to  four  females  with  a  male.  It  takes 
28  days  to  hatch  their  eggs,  and  the 
young  are  cared  for  about  the  same  as 
young  turkeys  or  pheasants,  allowing 
them  to  run  with  the  mother  bird  until 
they  are  about  six  months  of  age.  They 
seem  to  require  this  parental  care  and 
guidance,  so  it  is  practically  useless  to 
try  to  raise  them  artificially  or  even  with 
common  hens.  The  peafowl  possess  a 
very  quarrelsome  disposition  and  must  be 
kept  entirely  separate  from  other  poultry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Coccidiosis 

I  got  about  400  little  chicks  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  grow  very  well ;  and 
every  morning  I  find  about  15  dead.  They 
seem  to  get  long  wings  and  go  to  sleep 
till  they  die.  g.  r. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  coccidiosis. 

The  cure  is  largely  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  spread  from  the  rest  of  the 
(flock,  and  practicing  thorough  disinfec¬ 
tion.  Plow  the  ground  on  which  your 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  and  lime  it 
with  unslaked  lime.  After  you  have 
spread  the  lime  on  it  sprinkle  it  or  else 
spread  the  lime  on  just  before  a  rain. 
Keep  the  young  stock  off  for  at  least  a 
week  or  10  days,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
burned  by  the  hydrated  lime.  Go 
through  your  young  stock  keeping  those 
that  are  in  the  worst  condition  due  to  the 
sickness  by  themselves,  removing  the 
mash  and  cleaning  the  house,  and  disin¬ 
fecting  every  four  days.  This  method  of 
treatment  has  been  found  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  try  it  here.  R.  R.  h. 


Omitting  Corn  from  Ration 

If  I  used  during  the  hot  weather  100 
lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 
poultry  meat,  would  that  be  better  than 
the  old  mixture  that  includes  the  corn- 
meal?  I  noticed  that  the  chickens  do 
not  eat  as  much  cracked  corn  in  their 
scratch  feed  now  as  they  do  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Why  should  I  try  to  make  them 
eat  it  in  the  mash?  Could  not  the  corn- 
meal  that  belongs  in  the  mash  be  given 
them  in  the  way  of  sprouted  whole  corn 
the  same  as  we  give  sprouted  oats?  I 
have  my  own  corn  on  hand,  and  no  way 
of  cracking  it,  so  I  was  wondering  if  I 
could  not  sprout  it  and  give  it  whole, 
and  leave  the  cornmeal  out  of  the  mash? 

Barnegat,  N.  J.  a.  s. 

I  see  no  reason  why  cornmeal  should 
be  eliminated  from  your  ration,  for  the 
amount  that  it  is  used  in  the  particular 
mixture  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a 
marked  increase  in  weight.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  this  in  place  of  the 
Glutten  feed,  and  that  in  your  scratch 
ration  you  feed  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat.  If  there  is  considerable 
corn  left  in  the  litter  for  feeding  I  would 
suggest  that  you  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  scratch  feed  ration  rather  than  elimin¬ 
ate  the  corn  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
that  sprouting  corn  will  help  a  great 
deal,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
take  the  place  of  the  corn  in  the  mash. 
Although  birds  do  not  require  the  amount 
of  corn  this  time  of  year  that  they  do  in 
the  Winter,  a  certain  amount  is  needed 
to  maintain  body  weight.  r.  r.  h. 


Ailing  Pullet 

What  might  be  wrong  with  a  two- 
months-old  pullet?  First  she  became 
lame  in  the  right  leg,  and  now  she  acts 
as  though  paralyzed  in  both.  She  also 
has  difficulty  in  breathing.  She  is  an 
excellent  eater  and  looks  as  healthy  as 
any  bird.  She  has  small  yellow  patches 
in  her  mouth  and  these  rub  off  very 
readily.  What  is  wrong  with  her  and  is 
there  any  cure?  MRS.  E.  D, 

Norfolk,  Va. 

From  your  description  the  bird  might 
be  suffering  from  round  worms,  small 
worms  or  tapeworms.  She  might  also  be 
suffering  from  some  nutritional  disorder.- 
She  also,  apparently,  has  a  slight  touch 
of  diphtheric  roup.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  feed  tobacco  dust  in  the  dry  mash  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
total  amount  of  mash  consumed  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  possibility  of  worms, 
and  cod  liver  oil  in  the  grain  ration  at 
the  same  rate  in  order  to  correct  the  yel¬ 
low  patches  in  the  mouth  and  apply  a 
20  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol. 

Look  to  your  houses  and  premises  and 
see  that  the  strictest  sanitation  methods 
are  applied,  making  sure  that  the  houses 
are  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  droppings 
collected  regularly.  r.  r.  ii. 


Get  Quick 

Delivery 


Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter 


Save  your  ensilage 
with  best  cutter  made 

With  your  own  Blizzard,  you  can 
get  your  ensilage  into  the  silo 
as  fast  as  you  can  haul  the  corn.'* 
It's  the  old  reliable,  with  the 
finest  time-saving,  safety  and 
capacity-giving  features. 

Use  Light  Tractor  Power 

Blizzards  are  easiest  running. 
Do  most  work  per  H.  P.  Three 
models  for  use  with  Fordsons 
or  other  light  tractor  give  6  to 
13  tons  per  hour  capacity.  Other 
models  give  as  high  as  35  tons 
capacity  and  operate  on  power 
as  low  as  3y2  horse. 

See  Blizzard  Dealer  Quick 

If  you  don’t  know  him,  tele¬ 
graph  us,  collect,  for  his  name. 
He  has  a  real  proposition  for 
you  on  a  Blizzard  for  immed¬ 
iate  delivery. 

Latent  Catalog  on  Request 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  12  ,  Canton,  Ohio 


ATLAN’S 

DIAMOND  PICK 

M 
E 

A  N 

SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


INDIAN 

*tA- 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 


Box  B 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

V I  tj  or  OILS !  Healthy ! 
Prolific !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Circulars 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  8.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

#8.00  per  lOO 

8.  O.  Minorcas  8.  G.  Anconas 

#10.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

#11.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  918—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  9?— 100 
H  years  experience;  100 #  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


v 


igorous 
ermonters 

Barron-Holly  wood 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  and  Pullets  for  Sale 
Circular  on  request 

ELM  VIEW  FARM,  New  Haven,  Vermont 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Bend  for  circular. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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BaL>y  Cliiolis 

breeding  cockerels  (Feb.  and  March  Hatched.)  S. 
0.  K.  I.  Red  (Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.)  Parks’ Barred 
Rock  Chicks,  #13  per  100.  Wyckoif  White'  Leg¬ 
horns,  #11  per  100,  100 56  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Free  range.  100# 

W.  A.  LAUVEK 


Reds .  S3. 25 

Rocks .  3.00 

Leghorn...  2.75 
H’vy  Mxd..  2.50 


BO 

$600 

5.50 
5  00 

4.50 


100  * 

$11.00 
10.00 
9  00 
8  00 


delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


8.  O.  White  LeRhoriiM,  7c 
8.  €•  K  row  ii  Leghorn*,  8c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  !><■;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  600 
lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free  range  bred-to-lay 
stock.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid  to  your 
door,  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chostor  Valley  Hatchery  McAlletorvlllo,  Pa. 


BABY  Mixed. . $  7  per  100 

—  i  8.  L.  W.  Leghorns  ....  7  per  100 

CHICKS  SftVed  Rock» .  »'per  100 

opoeial  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  1  •  LL18  I  Lit  McAllHtervIlIe,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

cui1?d  from  I!eKt  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 8e.  8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9c.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100#  live  delivery  guar 
anteed,  shipped  Free.  Circular  Free.  . 

GREEN  KOKE8T  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  l>a. 


MATT  I  TUCK  W.  L.  FARM 

Pullets.  3  to  4  months,  #1.50  each.  #140  per  100 
Barron-Holly  wood  strains.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y, 


5.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

moWKrt<s  °Jd'  each.  Ready-to-lay  or  laying, 

#4.50  each.  Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate 
prices.  One  pen  of  Lord  Farms  Leghorns  will 
show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

Lord  Farms  67  Fores!  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


( — ''r  fl  "I  1  H  I  II  g  1  e  O  „  111  b 

-*■  »  VV  kite  Leghorns 

8  to  10  wks.  old;  all  healthy,  good  type  birds,  #1 
each,  bend  check  or  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Prompt 
shipment  by  express— Collect. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tattered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched.  Ready  for  delivery  at  ten 
weeks  and  up.  Best  quality— Low  prices,  Ask  for 
description  and  price  list.  FISHER  BROS  ,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets  fjyi 

strain.  Hatched  March  16th  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  $2  each.  About  ready  to  lay,  $2.25  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  A&nd 

hatch,  91.25  to  91.75,  until  August  I5th.  Crates  extra. 

Otsepo  Leghorn  Farm,  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otseuo  Co.,  N.Y. 


HICKS  Tfrom  heavy  laying  flocks. 
1  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  lOO?!  . 

Circular  free.  B,  W.  AME 


100#  safe  delivery  guar! 

EY,  CocolamuH,  Pa. 


1,000  March-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March- Apr i  1  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 

and  milk  fed.  Clrc.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  N.V. 


CHICKS  l 


8  C.  W.  Leghorn,  7o;  B.  Rocks,  9o;  Mixed, 


E 


100%  delivery 

Strawsor 


Order  direct  or  write 

McAllstorvlllo,  Pa. 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  10c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8e.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
8afe delivery  guaranteed.  4A8,  E.  ULSII,  Beaver  Spllngs,  Pa. 


Whita  Wvandntfpe  'jnccnU  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
nmie  Hyanuoiies  half  price.  2.000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manaflold,  Ohio 


1,000  Special  White  Leghorn  Pullets i 


3  in  os.  old; 

ducers.  9  •  "each,  and  600  Roosters.  A  Iso  LOOtf" Ptdb/tH  °2 
mos.  old,  80c.  Locust  Hilt  Farms,  Whitcsville,  N.  i.' 


Whitp  I  pgrhnrn  Pll  Ipfo  l,‘ifht  to  sixteen  weeks  old  ; 
TI II I  IB  Leg II U I II  runeis  ready  for  shipment.  Also  eight 

hundred  yearling  hens.  0UN  H0PKINS0N.  South  Columbia,  N  V 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  ofj!89  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


ForSale— 100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 03$ 

strain.  Well  grown.  $1,50.  ALEX.  S ALTON,  Walton,’ n!y! 


Jersey  Black  Giants  U 


tire  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
BLAUVELT,  HoIimlel,N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’ bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  #10—100- 
#5.50—50;  #3—25,  Post  paid.  Strong  ehix’, 
prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  VV.  KLINE  Mitldlecreek,  Pa. 


Ba(,R?ek  PuUc,s  U.'hM'fcS'A'! 

et8,  1.50  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  May 
hatch,  $1.20 each.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  1 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

are  leading  the  Vineland  Contest.  Pullets,  Breed¬ 
ing  cocks,  cockerels,  hens.  Circular 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Trapnostod  Barrod  Rocks.  Yearling  breeders.  Young 
•  stock.  Catalog  free.  A RTH  UK  SEA UJLE8,  B-M,  Milford.  H.  H. 


For  Sale-250  R.  I.  Red  Pellets 

#1.60.  H.  1>.  8ALTON  Walton,  N.Y. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingathigheBtpricesever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Makemoney  breeding  them. 
\  Kaisedinonemonth.  WeBhipevery  whereoorfa- 
s  mouBbreedingstoekandsunplieB.  EBtabiiBhed 
24yrs.  WritenowforbigilluBtratedf  reebook, 
How  to  Make  Maney  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  Co! 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Large  Slock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  DHUfl  rIs'pups8 

CHICKS,  E6GS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

iimiimmumiuMiimimiMmimiimimi 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiimiiimirmiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiij 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  1,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  find  $1  for  my  renewal,  and 
if  I  could  get  as  many  dollars  in  return 
for  the  last  one  I  invested  with  you  last 
year  on  all  my  dollars,  I  think  I  could 
make  some  profiteers  around  the  country 
look  like  pikers.  A.  w.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  subscriber  evidently  con¬ 
siders  his  dollar  investment  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  gilt-edged  security.  Frequently 
the  advice  and  service  of  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  save  subscribers  several 
hundred  dollars  in  steering  them  clear 
from  bad  investments  or  adjusting  con¬ 
troversies  with  business  houses  that  are 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  public. 

We  warned  our  readers  last  week 
against  the  Tribond  Sales  Corporation, 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City.  We 
now  learn  a  fraud  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  Government  against  the  company 
charging  it  with  false  and  fraudulent  pre¬ 
tenses  in  'the  sale  of  hosiery. 

On  May  10  I  sent  $5.50  to  Wm.  A. 
Bartholomew,  Allentown,  Pa.,  for  50 
chicks.  All  I  have  reecived  from  him  is 
the  card  enclosed.  I  have  written  three 
letters  asking  about  the  order,  but  as  yet 
have  received  no  reply.  It  is  getting  late 
in  the  season  and  chicks  will  be  late  get¬ 
ting  started.  (Let  me  know  what  you  can 
do  about  this.  The  dealer’s  advertisement 
is  still  in  the  Sunday  Ledger. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  K.  B. 

Six  weeks  after  order  was  •  acknowl¬ 
edged,  in  response  to  our  demand  for  re¬ 
fund  of  the  subscriber’s  money,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  promises  to  make  shipment 
of  the  chicks.  This  is  the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  expected  when  ordering  baby 
chicks  from  “gyps”  advertising  in  publi¬ 
cations  that  have  no  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  readers.  This  party  has  no 
hatchery  but  is  merely  a  broker.  If  he 
advertised  truthfully  no  one  would  patro¬ 
nize  him. 

Another  appeal  is  made  by  the  Mac- 
Fadden  Publications,  Inc.,  to  buV  its 
stock,  saying  that  for  seven  years  past 
none  of  this  stock  has  been  available  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  prohibitive  price.  It  is  evident 
that  these  publications  are  in  need  of 
considerable  additional  capital  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  the  new  illustrated 
daily  which  has  started  in  New  York 
City,  called  “ The  Graphic.”  This  ven¬ 
ture  it  is  thought  is  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  dividends  recently  announced 
by  the  company. — ‘Financial  World. 

“There’s  a  reason”  when  publishers  of¬ 
fers  stock  to  their  readers,  wdiether  this 
financial  writer  has  struck  the  correct 
solution  or  not. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  Consumers’  Service  Corporation  of  In¬ 
diana?  They  want  us  to  buy  bonds  at 
$125,  guarantee  us  11  per  cent,  pay  us 
$2.50  per  month  on  them.  It  seems  to 
us  safe  as  our  banks  seems  to  think 
them  O.  K.,  and  have  bought  some  val¬ 
uable  property  and  are  erecting  some 
fine  stations.  Do  you  think  it  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment?  I.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

Any  bonds  or  other  securities  that 
claim  to  pay  11  per  cent  are  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  If  your  banker  approves 
of  such  bonds,  then  he  needs  a  few  les¬ 
sons  in  finance.  We  can  find  no  record 
of  the  Consumers’  Service  Corporation 
of  Indiana.  We  do  find  a  Consumer 
Service  Company,  located  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  that  has  some  oil  stations,  but  the 
company  has  no  financial  rating  that  we 
can  find.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  same  as  the  Consumers’  Service 
Corporation.  At  any  rate  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  put  money  into  such  specu¬ 
lations. 

>My  husband  and  myself  recently  won 
a  lot  20x100  from  the  Maxim  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  110  West  40th  St., 
New  York  City,  and  sent  the  $4.S5  for 
warranty  deed.  In  the  meantime  I  wrote 
a  friend  near  Freehold  about  this  and 
immediately  received  a  'letter  with  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  your  paper  saying  this  thing 
was  a  fake,  and  hoping  I  had  not  sent 
any  cash.  This  morning  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  $4.85,  saying  they 
would  -send  the  deed  within  10  days,  and 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  encourage  me 
to  take  another  lot  at  $49.50  which  in 
the  first  place  they  said  I  was  not  obliged 
to  do.  I.  T. 

Michigan. 

Of  course  any  “free  lot”  scheme  is  a 
fraud  on  the  face  of  it.  The  $4.85  sent 
for  the  deed,  is,  according  to  our  informa¬ 
tion  more  than  a  20-ft.  lot  is  worth.  The 
20-ft.  lot  is  not  enough  to  build  upon  and 


the  scheme  is  to  sell  an  adjoining  lot 
at  $49.50.  We  are  reliably  advised  that 
the  property  is  a  piece  of  swamp  land 
with  a  small  piece  of  upland  in  woods. 
The  property  is  known  locally  as  “Bear 
Swamp.”  The  property  was  sold  for 
taxes  in  1922.  The  publications  printing 
the  “puzzle”  advertisements  for  these  real 
estate  pirates  are  equally  culpable  with 
them.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  expose 
these  schemes  perpetually  in  order  to  save 
the  public  from  falling  easy  victims  to 
them. 

I  like  the  way  you  “show  up”  the 
“gyp”  nurseries.  My  experience  may  be 
of  interest  also.  A  representative  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Nurseries,  Newark, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  called  with  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  stock  they  carried.  I 
gave  him  an  order  for  seven  plants, 
amounting  to  $9.25,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Fall  of  1924.  IMy  order  was  “over¬ 
looked,”  they  said,  and  the  stock  finally 
reached  me  early  in  April  of  this  year. 
Instead  of  tile  high-grade  nursery  stock 
I  expected  to  get,  I  received  a  bundle  of 
old  dried-up  sticks,  apparently  dead,  with¬ 
out  even  the  precaution  taken  to  protect 
the  roots,  and  these  were  all  bruised  and 
broken.  However,  I  was  willing  to  give 
them  a  chance,  and  so  had  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  plant  them  for  me.  I  wrote  the 
nursery  of  the  condition  I  received  the 
plants,  and  said  if  they  would  grow,  I’d 
pay  for  them.  Three  came  “to  life,”  and 
I  promptly  remitted.  (One  has  since 
died).  The  balance  looked  hopeless,  and, 
so  on  June  5,  giving  them  two  months  of 
good,  faithful  care,  with  no  results  what¬ 
ever,  I  returned  them  by  express  to  them. 
The  express  company  advised  they  were 
refused.  Now,  since  April  24,  hardly  a 
day . has  passed  without  a  letter  from  the 
Northern  New  York  Nurseries,  threaten¬ 
ing  suit  if  I  do  not  pay  the  balance  of  $5. 
They  have  even  sent  a  man  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  while  I  was  at  business,  saying  that 
I  had  advised  them  I  was  leaving  the 
money  for  them.  When  this  ruse  failed, 
I  received  more  letters.  They  assure  me 
that  if  I  will  pay,  they  will  replace  the 
stock.  But  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  who 
paid  for  her  stock  and  advised  them  it 
had  died,  they  wrote  that  when  she  placed 
her  next  Fall  order,  they  would  replace 
these. 

Can  a  firm  legally  operate  in  this  man¬ 
ner?  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they 
can  glowingly  describe  “high-class  nur¬ 
sery  stock”  and  then  send  out  a  lot  of 
dried-up,  miserable-looking  sticks,  with 
nary  a  sign  of  life.  I  do  not  owe  a 
cent  to  a  soul,  and  these  dunning  letters 
are  an  annoyance,  and  unjustified. 

New  York.  e.  m.  s. 

The  above  story  is  typical  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  “gyp.”  The  “gyps”  invariably  sell 
by  the  agency  system.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  or  more  of  this  class  of  so-called 
nursery  concerns  in  Newark,  N.  Y.  The 
“gyp”  is  not  a  nursery  grower  but  merely 
a  sales  agency.  These  Newark  concerns 
in  particular  have  some  sort  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  connection  with  a  concern  growing 
some  nursery  stock,  which  gives  them  an 
excuse  to  be  called  “nursery.”  Essential¬ 
ly  they  are  securing  orders  under  false 
pretenses.  H.  M.  Whiting  of  Geneva  is 
another  of  this  type.  The  general  policy 
of  these  concerns  is  well  outlined  in  the 
letter  of  E.  M.  S.  Get  a  signed  order 
through  an  agent  by  some  hook  or  crook, 
ship  what  and  when  they  please  and 
browbeat  the  party  signing  for  the  stock 
in  accordance  with  that  “ sacred  con¬ 
tract.”  The  falsehoods  told  to  secure  the 
signature  are  what  makes  it  sacred  !  Many 
people  submit  to  the  unjust  demands  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  the  dunning  let¬ 
ters.  To  do  so  is  only  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  unfair  dealings.  All  nursery 
agents  are  not  dishonest,  but  there  is  a 
distinct  type  representing  houses  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  above  basis  that  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  number 
of  shares  of  the  Burnham  Chemical  Co., 
Reno,  Nev.  Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  said  company  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Postmaster  General,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  ordered  the  postmaster 
at  Reno,  Nev.,  to  return  all  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  said  company,  and  mark  same 
“fraudulent,”  also  to  refuse  all  mail  from 
said  company.  I  would  like  to  know  to 
whom  I  should  make  a  complaint  in  order 
to  protect  my  own  interest?  A.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  you  can 
do  to  protect  your  interests  or  any  place 
to  which  you  can  make  complaint  that 
would  do  you  any  good.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  warned  its  readers  several  times 
against  putting  money  into  this  get-rich- 
quick  scheme.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
recovering  money  put  into  such  stock 
promotions.  E.  G.  Lewis  was  identified 
with  this  project. 


Take  a  Kodak  to  the  Fair 

Pictures  just  for  fun  are  plenty  at  the  fair. 
And  with  a  Kodak  along  you’ll  make,  as  well,  a 
practical  record  of  whatever  interests  you — cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  machinery — pictures  full  of  pointers 
to  apply  when  you’re  back  on  home  acres. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.jo  up 
At  your  dealer's 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Helping  you  earn  more  money 
every  year.  That’s  what  a  good, 
dependable  Unadilla  Silo  means 
to  you. 

Year  after  year  it  gives  you 
plenty  of  good ,  succulent ,  low  cost 
home  grown  silage.  Silage  which 
loses  none  of  its  valuable  juices 
and  is  protected  against  frost. 

Strong,  well  built  from  selected 
lumber,  and  produced  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  the  Unadilla  is  a  superior  silo 
which  you  can  get  at  a  cost  that  saves 
you  money! 

Write  today  for  big,  handsome, 
interesting  catalog  giving  complete 
information.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


my. 


World’s  Best! 
Roofing 

„at  Factory  | 
Prices  [ 

“Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles .  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s/ 
profits  Ask  for  Books 
No.  178 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

823-873  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


7733 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 

Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Question  of  Telephone 
Rights 

Telephone  line  was  built  13  years  ago, 
a  spur  from  the  main  line  to  my  place, 
using  37  poles.  We  bought  and  drew 
the  poles  and  got  the  right  of  way  across 
the  neighbors’  farms,  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  furnishing  the  wire  and  putting  it 
up.  I  have  looked  after  it  ever  since  and 
paid  the  rent  and  tolls  each  year.  It  has 
now  changed  hands  to  another  telephone 
company  and  raised  the  rent  so  high 
that  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  afford 
it  for  the  service  we  ggt.  This  spur  only 
had  our.  phone  on  it,  the  manager  of  the 
old  company  told  them  the  poles  belonged 
to  us,  but  they  would  not  sell  us  the 
wire  or  let  us  have  the  poles.  The  wire 
is  disconnected  from  the  main  line.  We 
connected  the  wires  on  another  line, 
thinking  we  could  buy  the  wire  ;  the  man¬ 
ager  sent  us  a  letter  saying  if  we  did 
not  disconnect  he  would  have  us  arrested 
for  criminal  offences.  Had  he  a  right  to 
make  such  a  statement  through  the  mail? 
Do  you  think  we  could  take  their  wire 
down  and  use  the  poles  to  put  in  another 
phone?  Can  we  hold  the  poles  or  not? 
It  is  quite  a  damage  to  me.  Part  of  the 
poles  are  on  our  own  farm,  also  they  have 
a  line  on  my  farm  with  poles  down.  Can 
I  make  them  move  them  out  of  the  way? 
The  wire  is  on  the  ground.  A.  w.  K. 

Your  rights  in  connection  with  the 
telephone  line  in  question  depend  entirely 
upon  the  agreement  made  with  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  line  and  the  agreement  between  the 
two  companies.  If  the  line  belonged  to 
one  company,  of  course  you  had  no  right 
to  connect  with  another.  Perhaps  if  you 
took  the  matter  up  with  a  local  attorney 
he  could  examine  the  agreement  and 
make  some  settlement  with  the  present 
company.  N.  T. 


Settling  a  Judgment 

About  five  years  ago  my  husband  and 
his  brother  went  in  to  buy  a  farm  to¬ 
gether.  It  all  seemed  fair  in  this  deal,  so 
my  husband  paid  $500  down  after  the 
contract  was  drawn  up,  and  in  the  con¬ 
tract  was  a  big  loop  hole.  The  two  broth¬ 
ers  backed  out,  had  a  suit,  and  it  was 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Division.  This 
man  then  put  in  a  judgment  for  $3,500. 
Th  father  of  the  two  brothers  left  a  will 
leaving  his  property  to  their  wives.  The 
'  estate  has  just  been  settled.  The  oldest 
of  the  two  was  the  executor ;  he  also 
bought  the  home.  It  was  1923  when  the 
father  died.  It  never  should  have  been 
all  this  while  being  settled  but  he  had  to 
get  some  money  through  the  farm  loan 
and  that  takes  so  long.  The  farm  owner 
entered  proceedings ;  and  each  brother 
made  $500  settlement,  which  was  satis- 
factory'to  this  man.  We  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law,  but  our 
lawyer  insisted  it  would  not  do  away 
with  it  entirely  and  in  the  end  cost  as 
much  no  doubt.  We  do  not  feel  that  we 
had  to  pay  that  money  even  so  we  were 
made  to  believe  it  then,  as  when  the 
check  was  made  out  I  had  to  indorse  it 
and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  I  was  made 
to  hand  over  money  that  was  in  my  name. 
Could  they  have  taken  my  husband’s  life 
insurance?  This  man  has  got  $1,500 
for  just  nothing,  and  we  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  MRS.  D. 

We  could  not  advise  you  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  your  attorney,  and 
especially  wdien  he  is  advising  you  to 
settle  a  judgment.  Life  insurance,  under 
certain  conditions  can  be  taken  for  debt. 
It  can  be  written,  however,  so  it  is  not 
attachable.  The  court  has  evidently  de¬ 
cided  that  the  debt  was  a  just  one  and. 
it  is  too  late  now  to  question  that. 

N.  T. 


Help! 

Farms 

and 

Estates 


Our  Furm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers- 
tuperin  tendeats,  gardeners,  berdHm«n,poultryin«n 

“cJ Wen  We  Send  We'd  Hire  Ourselves'' 


C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

90  West  St.  (Agril.  Eng.)  New  York,  N.  Y. 


There  are  Opportunities  tor  Board  °hou0sekelK 

in  Christian  homes  in  the  southern  Adirondack* 
Address  F.  M.  Lallar,  Minerva,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  All  around  cook;  also  a  general 
housework  er  in  Summer  home  for  July  1; 
state  wages  wanted  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchwortb  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  supervising1  erection 
of  small,  gothic-roofed,  Louden-equipped  cow 
barn,  32x48  ft.,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  local 
mechanics;  furnish  references  and  state  rate 
of  pay  wanted.  A.  GILLESPIE.  71  Second 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  for  dairy 
and  farm  work;  steady  employment.  F.  E. 
PARKS,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. 

WORKTNG  companion  wanted  in  the  country; 

a  young  pr  middle-aged  woman.  MRS.  C. 
IRVING  PLACE,  Sharon,  Conn.,  Phone  803. 

FARM  hand,  good  milker  wanted;  steady  all 
year  job  for  sober  single  man;  dairy  and 
grain  farm:  modern  up-to-date  barns;  good  room 
and,  board,  $55  per  month.  E.  S.  CONE,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 

WANT  party  with  $3,000  for  all  year  round 
broiler,  duck  and  squab  farm;  reliable  party 
can  occupy  half  of  owner’s  residence  for  living 
and  share  one-lialf  of  profit.  ADVERTISER 
7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  herdsman  and  foreman  for  large 
dairy  farm,  registered  Holsteins;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  furnished  house  and 
perquisites  and  $80  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
7297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED1 — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  all  year  round.  ADVERTISER  7294. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  single  man  as  helper  on 
small  farm:  German  preferred;  salary  $50  a 
month  including  board  and  room.  Apply  to 
DR.  REJNLE’S  SANATORIUM,  Box  326,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.  Tel.  17  Summit. 

MAN  and  wife  wanted  on  commercial  poultry 
and  truck  farm;  man  good  all  around  farm 
hand  capable  of  handling  a  good  team;  wife 
working  housekeeper,  good  plain  cook;  room, 
board  and  good  wages  to  willing  workers;  chance 
for  advancement  and  permanent  home  to  a 
trustworthy,  willing  farm-raised  couple  not 
afraid  of  work  and  overtime  when  necessary. 
Address  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Edinburg  Rd.  and  Sharp  Ave,,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of 
20  cows  producing  grade  A  milk;  our  barns 
are  modern;  married  or  single;  references  and 
wages  first  letter.  N.  DRAKE,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WILL  make  unusual  proposition  to,  and  finance 
man  experienced  with  fruit  and  poultry;  25 
to  35  years  old  with  small  family;  to  work  and 
eventually  acquire  my  farm  in  Hunterdon  Co., 
N,  J.  ADVERTISER  7303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  clean  dairyman  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  in  a  modern  barn;  10  milkers; 
wages  $05  per  month,  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches;  prefer  married  man  who  can  furnish 
only  first-class  references  as  to  honesty,  ability, 
industry  and  willingness  to  carry  out  employer’s 
wishes;  must  be  able  to  dress  poultry  and 
caponize;  position  to  Ik;  filled  August  15  to  20; 
state  salary,  size  family,  details  of1  experience 
and  references  in  first  letter;  no  cigarettes  al¬ 
lowed.  KJLLINGLY  FARM,  Barre,  Mass. 

WANTED — Assistant  poultryinan,  single,  with 
experience,  on  commercial  1  plant;  willing 
worker  and  reliable;  permanent  position  for  right 
man;  state  wages,  nationality,  age,  weight  and 
height.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

ASSISTANT  gamekeeper,  experienced,  single 
man,  with  pheasants,  ducks,  poultry,  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  Long  Island;  $100  per  month,  new 
cabin,  light  and  heat:  year  round  position  un¬ 
der  head  keeper.  ADVERTISER  7310,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — September  15,  experienced  country 
couple;  take  entire  charge  small  farm  and 
gentleman’s  country  home;  three  adults;  wife 
neat,  good  plain  cook  and  general  housework; 
separate  living  rooms;  good  permanent  position; 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7317,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED1 — Experienced  married  man  for  milk 
house;  $65  per  month,  house  and  privileges; 
none  but  experienced  men  need  apply  for  this 
position.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farm  hand,  and 
general  useful;  no  milking;  $50  month  and 
board;  state  experience,  age  nationality.  BOX 
171  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

CARETAKER  or  housekeeper,  refined  elderly 
woman;  good  home  rather  than  big  wages; 
country  or  suburbs.  MRS.  H.  HATHAWAY, 
1000  Rural  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN  with  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  open  for  position:  wife  willing  to 
board  men;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  7258, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUL/TRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  experience. 

AL  BOOERT,  68  West  50th  St.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 

POUJ/PRY  manager,  skilled,  life  experience, 
scientific  all  branches,  wants  position  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  salary  and  per  cent. 
ADVERTISER  7274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  foreman  on  dairy  farm 
or  estate;  am  44  years,  married,  life  experi¬ 
ence  all-round  farming;  at  present  employed  as 
foreman  on  estate  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island; 
$110  a  month,  house  and  percentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  teamster;  age  35, 
references.  ADVERTISER  7302,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  age  36  years,  no 
children;  agricultural  college  training,  12 
years’  practical  experience  supervising  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work,  poultry,  dairying, 
orcharding,  gardening;  years  of  experience  on 
large  estates;  best  of1  references.  ADVERTISER 
7289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Employment  by  American  Protestant 
elderly  widower  on  a  poultry  farm  on  “Gold¬ 
en  Rule”  basis;  references  exchanged;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  ADVERTISER  7299,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GOVERNESS,  German,  refined,  able  to  teach 
music,  and  family  work,  good  in  sewing  and 
housework;  wishes  position.  REYHER,  710 

Tenth  Avenne,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  farm  raised,  experienced 
#  "w* th  all  modern  farm  machinery,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages  and  particulars'  in  reply.  M)- 
VBItTIHIO'H  7200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  child  wishes  position  as  house- 
worker;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager;  skilled,  capable 
executive;  wide  life  experience;  lots  ability, 
initiative;  practical,  scientific,  most  branches; 
specialty  Guernseys;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  world’s  record;  showing; 
certified  milk;  production,  reproduction,  system, 
economy,  pleasure,  profit,  knows  how.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO  JPLE,  no  children,  open  fop  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  With  poultry;  wife,  house¬ 
work;  consider  furnished  house  to  board  farm 
help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman,  Barnard  student,  Cornell  agri¬ 
cultural  training,  desires  position  as  camp 
counselor,  gardening  or  astronomy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  7305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  with  child  would  like  position  in  farm 
(warding  house;  good  manager,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  excellent  references.  BOX  250,  Barre, 
Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  four  years’  experience,  desires 
position,  gentleman’s  small  country  place; 
no  objection  to  one  or  two  cows.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  MANAGER — Farm  experience,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  lawns;  initiative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability;  accounting;  expert  on  handling 
machinery,  do  piping,  cement  work,  carpentry, 
electricity;  can  run  ear;  married,  one  child; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  long  experience,  married,  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  large  plant  successfully: 
efficient  working  manager.  EBERHARDT,  120 
Wickham  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FARM  or  estate  manager,  skilled,  practical, 
scientific  all  branches,  specialty  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys,  and  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  high-grade  dairy  products;  years  of 
successful  experience;  available  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  by  experienced  man,  position  of  trust 
on  estate;  chauffer,  caretaker  or  superintend¬ 
ent;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7312, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-GARDENER  open  September  1; 

10  years’  experience;  capable  of  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge;  married,  American;  wants  near 
school;  references  exchanged.  RALPH  CLARK, 
Lakemont,  Ga. 

GARDENER,  elderly,  Swiss,  experienced,  handy 
all  around,  desires  good  heady,  one-man  posi¬ 
tion;  references,  ADVERTISER  7313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  November  1,  position  as  manager 
of  large  farm  or  estate;  lifetime  experience, 
Cornell  training,  highest  efficiency  men,  live 
stock  and  equipment:  results  guaranteed;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  would  like  position;  man 
as  gardener,  farmer  or  caretaker;  Iwst  refer¬ 
ences;  write  or  call  BOX  421,  Nanuet,  N.  Y.t 
Rockland  County. 

DAIRYMAN-POULTRYMAN,  20,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  by  September  1,  on  private  estate;  good 
references;  state  wages.  WARD  SMITH,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

POSITION  as  herdsman  in  a  large  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys,  fitting,  showing,  testing 
and  calf  raising  or  would  consider  taking  charge 
of  private  estate;  married,  age  39  years.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  1 

FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20-room  house, 
all  improvements,  large  barn,  hen  houses;  1,000 
hens,  cows,  horses,  machinery;  half  price  for 
quick  sale;  near  railroad.  CHAS.  HERMANN, 
R.  D.  1,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  84  acres; 

stock,  implements  and  crops.  EDW.  SWARTZ, 
Stony  Creek  Farm,  Round  Top,  N.  Y. 

AVAILABLE  September  1,  lease  5  years  or  less, 
80  acres;  6-room  house  and  barns;  Bartley, 
Morris  County,  N.  J. ;  $30  per  month;  1/3  mile 
from  0.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  3  miles  from  D.  L.  & 
W.  R.  R. ;  about  40  acres  tillable  land;  20  pas¬ 
ture;  20  timber;  suitable  for  dairying,  chickens 
or  general  farming.  E.  SHAW,  229  Runyon  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

NEW  five-room  furnished  bungalow;  garage, 
poultry  house,  acre  ground;  convenient  sea¬ 
shore;  $2,000.  MORGAN  LEE,  Petersburg, 

N.  J. 

EXTRA  good  142-aere  farm,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  new  buildings  costing  $11,000;  Federal 
loan  $0,000;  appraised  $15,000;  price  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  7290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IX) It  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  eight  blocks 
to  center  of  city;  consists  of  7-room  bunga¬ 
low,  hot  water  heat,  running  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity;  two  garages,  five  acres  of  land,  chicken 
house  capacity  for  1,200  old  hens,  brooder  ca¬ 
pacity  4,000  chicks,  with  complete  brooder 
equipment  incubator  of  2,400-egg  capacity;  price 
$7,500.  ADVERTISER  7291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Milk  farm  near  Portland,  Me.,  in 
thriving  town;  select  trade  of  160  quarts; 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  couple  of  young 
farmers  to  step  into  a  paying  proposition;  good 
herd  and  tools.  ADVERTISER  7292,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  experienced  dairyman,  large  farm 
with  modern  equipment;  state  price,  terms 
and  full  description.  ADVERTISER  7298,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CENTRAL  ISLIP,  N.  Y. — Seven-room  house  in 
village  on  State  road;  barn;  11  acres,  3 
cleared;  price  $8,000.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  297. 

ESTABLISHED  poultry  farm;  1,000  layers,  2,000 
young  •  stock,  3,000-egg  incubator,  all  tools, 
etc. ;  modern  home,  all  improvements,  on  State 
highway,  concreted;  19  miles  to  Philadelphia, 
10  minutes  to  trains;  busses  pass  door;  $14,000. 
E.  RUSSELL  MEYERS,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped  dairy  and  grain  farm  in 
Southern  New  York,  Broome  County  preferred; 
state  terms  and  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 28 G  acres;  $1,800,  $000  down;  for 
particulars  address  T.  A.  NUTTER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

100  ACRES,  75  tractor  worked;  good  soil;  11- 
room  house;  on  country  road;  good  markets. 
ANDREW  BOGERT,  R.  D.  2,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

27  ACRES  level,  tillable  land;  00  miles  New 
York;  Hunterdon  County;  lots  fruits;  new 
buildings;  near  school,  store;  sacrifice  $4,200, 
$1,000  cash.  M.  SPADA,  Whlppany,  N.  J. 


HOUSE,  garage,  hen  house,  other  outbuildings, 
all  improvements;  nearly  half  acre  land; 
shade,  fruit,  garden,  handy  to  manufacturing 
town  26,000  population,  yet  seclusive.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  trade  for  dry  goods  or  gen¬ 
eral  stock,  100-acre  farm  in  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  fine  9-room  house,  two  barns,  two  silos, 
big  hen  house,  10  cows,  4  -calves,  4  horses,  150 
chickens,  30  acres  oats,  newly  limed  and  seeded. 
3  acres  potatoes,  5  acres  corn,  implements;  five 
minutes  to  town;  further  particulars,  address 
OWNER,  Box  92,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  1G  miles  Lakewood;  10  acres: 

capacity  1,500  layers,  2,500  chicks;  incuba¬ 
tion  2,500  stocked;  beautiful  home,  electricity, 
running  water;  garage;  cash  $1,500,  balance 
easy  terms.  FRANKMAlN,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
N.  J, 


FOP  SALE — 220-acre  farm,  beautifully  situation, 
modern  house;  12  rooms  and  bath,  running 
water  at  house  and  barn;  dairy,  9  Jersey  cows, 
3  horses,  6  hogs;  10-acre  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chard;  small  fruits;  sugar  bush;  10  acres 
woods;  pasture  suitable  for  cows  or  sheep;  op¬ 
portunity  for  turkey  raising;  farm  implements 
gas  engine  feed  mill;  all  crops;  3V.  miies  Bor¬ 
den's  milk  station;  $11,000.  JOHN  II.  MUR¬ 
RAY,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 


BONAFIDE  SACRIFICE — 20  acres  on  pavement 
entering  Cazenovia,  good  buildings,  insurance 
$3,150.;  close  golf,  lake;  grows  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  sell  to  motorists;  have  deeds  for 
$50,000  worth  of  Orlando,  Fla. ,  sand,  and  I  am 
going  back  to  Dixie;  furniture,  tools,  crops- 
price  $5,000,  half  cash.  J.  I.  KIMBER,  Caze¬ 
novia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  .SEASON,  Catskill,  Idyllic  “Tento- 
liort,”  pretty  5-rooin  house,  cottage,  furnished: 
rare  beauty,  comfort,  rest.  Apply  E.  VENTE, 
R.  2,  Box  09,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  small  milk  business  of  150 
quarts  daily;  must  be  reasonable.  Apply 
EDGAR  LEWIS,  care  Harry  Rimmer,  It.  F.  D. 
2,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 54  acres,  good  buildings,  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  tools,  cow;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  or  two  acres  with  frontage  on 
well  traveled  State  roa/d  in  Wesfcdhester 
County;  write  POST  OFFICE  BOX  439,  Green- 
whioh,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— -A  good  50-acre  farm  in  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  good  buildings,  fully  equipped, 
crops  included;  price  $3,500  if  sold  before  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1925.  ADVERTISER  7310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  offered  reliable 
farmer  having  own  stock;  use  hundred-acre 
farm,  large  barn;  four  living-rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity;  everything  good  condition;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  Issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY- — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS — Painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -3,000-egg  Candee  incubator.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  390  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  practically  new;  bargain  price.  JAS.  E. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  M-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails; 
price  list  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  10-lb. 

pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


OLID  HOMESTEAD,  near  Connecticut  River,  be¬ 
low  Haddam,  attractive  country  home,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  delicious  home-cooked  food, 
few  guests;  $18  up.  MRS.  EDWIN  E.  SHAIL- 
ER,  Haddam,  Conn. 


WHEN  you  need  a  sign  write  W.  P.  DANIEL¬ 
SON,  Thompson,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  few  boarders  in  my  modern  coun¬ 
try  home  on  the  Hudson;  young  men  preferred. 
BOX  92,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1879 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  triple  deck,  21-section  Ideal 
Mammoth  incubator;  good  as  new;  used  two 
seasons;  capacity  10,380  eggs;  price  $050  f.o.b. ; 
a  bargain;  cost  new  $28,000.  N.  A.  ORRIS, 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By’Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  seripus  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu. 
able  information  FBEE  TO  YOU  with  8ample  Carde- 
Writeme.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eetab.  1842, 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  lull 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company  Maryland 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 
“What  the  Standard  Makes — The  Whole  World  Takes” 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 


We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  in¬ 
crease  the  profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in 
13  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels. 
These  can  be  obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  used  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 

Potash 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


SRoomS 


You  can  buy  all  the 

materials  foracom- 

plete  home  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and 
save  four  profits  on 
the  lumber,  millwork, 
hardware  and  labor. 


6~Room$ 
AM 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath.  4  other 
plans,  some  with  pan- 

tries  and  dining  alcoves. 
Get  Free  Aladdin  Catalog. 


7'Roomf 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  threebed 
rooms,  with  bath  room 

opening  into  hall.  Cased 
arch  between  living  room 
and  dining  room.  3  plans. 


GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4  or  2-12-4  is  used.  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  cost  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 

If  you  prefer  REAL  BONE  or  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  in  place  of  Acid  Phosphate,  “the  old  timer,”  16%,  try 
300  to  400  pounds  of  20%  Super  Phosphate  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  1,600  pounds  of  either  with  400  pounds  of  Muriate 
of  Potash.  You  will  find  that  POTASH  PAYS. 

These  high-potash  mixtures  produce  better  wheat  and  clover,  heavy  grain  and  stiff  straw  and  permanently 
improve  the  soil.  We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices. 


Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


story  and  a  half  semi-  by  buying  direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

bungalow,  with  second 
floor  available  for  two 
bedrooms.  Two  excel¬ 
lent  floor  planarrangements 
are  shown  in  Free  Catalog. 


Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 
We  dun  nobody 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates 

GOOD— 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  Per  ton 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal . $12.60 

BETTER — 18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal .  13.85 

BEST— 20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  .  15.95 

Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 

Sure  Growth  Brands  For  Choice  Wheat  Per  ton 

2-8-5  Fish  Guano  . $21.65 

2-  8  -2  Fish  Guano  .  20.15 

2-10-2  Fish  Guano  .  21.05 

2-10-4  Fish  Guano  .  22.30 

2-12-2  Fish  Guano  .  22.30 

2-12-4  Fish  Guano  .  23.50 

2-8-10  Fish  Guano  (For  prize  wheat) .  24.75 

0-12-5  Square  Deal  .  18.50 

Muriate  Potash  . 35.00 

Sulphate  Potash  . . .  •  •  45.00 

Nitrate  Soda .  58.00 

Peruvian  Guano  . 71.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55  60  Protein .  80.00 

Less  carloads,  $1  per  ton  additional. 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  Per  ton 

3%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $35.00 

4^%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  .  38.00 


ALADDIN 


Large  living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  pantry, 
three  bedrooms,  clothes 
closets,  bath.  Semi-open 
staircase  and  rear  porch. 
Four  bedroom  plan  at  same  price. 


Dutch  Colonial  with 
full  ceilings  first  and  second 
floors.  14'x22'  living  room, 
large  dining  room,  large 
kitchen,  3  bedrooms,  bath, 
linen  and  clothes  closets. 


l2'Room$l 
AIADDIN. 


Dutch  Colonial  for 

wide  inside  lots  or  nar- 
row  corner  lots.  Full 

ceiling  heights  entire  second  |  *  ^ 


floor,  sewing  room,  col-jlft  -f  '  1ft 

.  e.L 


f  i  ,**!  T  TaI  ' 

umned,  inset  front  entrance.  LSSfesjfc-*'5- 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors, 
glass,  paint,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  rooffing,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid  to  your  station. 
Permanent  Homes — NOT  PORTABLE.  Many  styles  to  choose 

from.  Write  nearest  mill  t«day  for  FREE 
Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  968 

The  ALADDBN  Co  •t  M?CH?GAN 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;Toronto,  Ont. 


The  above  prices  are  all  F.  O.  B.  cars  Baltimore,  in  167  or  200-lb.  bags.  In  125-lb.  bags,  $.75  per  ton  additional. 
Buy  only  the  highest  quality  in  plant  foods  and  insist  on  no  sand  mixtures.  Even  the  richest  farms  have  more 
filler  than  the  crops  will  ever  require.  Write  us  for  BEST  GOODS  at  honest  prices.  Plants  at  fC,urt”L  1 

Visitors  always  welcome.  No  difficulty  in  inspecting  our  plants.  We  especially  invite  all  interested  parties  to  see 

these  Fertilizers  manufactured. 

Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Silo— ROSS— Ensilage  Cutter 


THE  famous  copper  content  ROSS 
A  METAL  SILO  galvanized  and  the 
old  reliable  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUT 
TER  answer  every  requirement  ot 
the  modern  business  farmer.  No  other 
cutter  has  ROSS  construction  feat¬ 
ures.  Six  sizes,  all  low  speed.  Write 
today  for  cataiog  and 

Direct-to-you  proposition.  Buy  note- 
pay  later.  No  down  payments  required. 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE 
Established  1850 


CUTTER  &  SILO  COMPANY 

55  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- ton  -  -  -  *295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Make  Money  Crushin 


Limestone  on  the  Farm 

You  can  easily  and  quickly  pulverize 
limestone  on  the  farm.  Fill  own  needs. 

Sell  surplus.  Save  time,  freight,  hauling! 

LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 

All  sizes  —  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  W e  tell 
how  to  make  money.  Low  crice3.  Catalog  tree. 

|.  B.  SEDBERRY  CO.,  817  Vl  Exchange  Awe.,  Chicago 


Grange 

Silos 

SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
For  30  Days 

For  prices  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Our  Rural  Heritage-A  Strong  Book  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Williams 


E  have  felt  for  some  years  that  one 
trouble  with  the  farmer  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  and  business  is  that  his 
life  and  his  peculiar  needs  have  never 
been  put  fairly  into  literature.  There 
are  histories  of  agriculture  and  many  books  which 
discuss  the  social  life  of  the  farm  or  the  work  of 
the  farmer,  but  somehow  they  do  not  present  the 
strong  psychology  of  farm  life  or  put  the  peculiar 
needs  and  conditions  of  farmers  into  mental  pic¬ 
tures  which  will  haunt  the  mind  and  lead  it  to  a 
clear  understanding.  There  is,  as  we  have  often 
said,  a  great  need  for  strong,  vital  stories  of  farm 
life  and  equally  strong  studies  of  the  mental  and 
moral  forces  which  entered  into  and  formed  the 
true  character  of  the  old-time  farmer. 

We  recognize  now  that  this  sturdy  farm  character 
was  the  finest  and  strongest  force  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  this  republic.  Orators  are  still 
fond  of  praising  the  formative  work  of  “the  fathers,” 
who  worked  out  our  Constitution  and  founded  our 
Government.  When  these  “fathers”  did  their  great 
work  America  was  essentially  a  nation  of  farmers 
and  fishermen,  and  these  “fathers”  simply  repre¬ 
sented  the  determined  spirit  and  economic  habits  of 
country  people. 

As  a  nation  we  owe  what  we  are  to  the  country¬ 


men  who  cleared  the  forests,  made  independent 
homes  and  not  only  fought  the  country's  battles  but 
fed  those  who  fought.  If  our  country  is  drifting 
away  from  its  original  aim  and  purpose,  it  is  largely 
because  our  younger  people  have  somehow  lost  the 
spirit  of  the  stern  old  economic  demands  and  sense 
of  dutjr,  or  fail  to  realize  how  country  life  laid 
the  very  foundations  of  government. 

We  surely  need  a  series  of  great  novels  written  by 
people  in  full  sympathy  with  farm  life  and  fully 
capable  of  picturing  its  wrongs  and  its  hopes  as 
Charles  Dickens  exposed  the  wrongs  of  the  English 
common  people.  WTe  believe  that  Herbert  Quick, 
could  he  have  lived  10  years  longer,  would  surely 
have  done  something  of  this  sort.  lie  did  much  of 
it  as  it  is,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  now  being 
printed,  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  the  western  farm  boy  that  has  ever 
been  written.  The  new  story  “Barren  Ground”  has 
many  of  the  elements  needed  in  a  novel  of  this  sort, 
and  there  will  be  others  as  time  goes  on. 

As  we  have  said,  the  literature  of  farm  life  should 
not  only  include  the  novel  or  strong  story  but  a  clear 
discussion  of  the  social  forces  which  were  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  old-time  farmer.  This  has  now  been 
admirably  done  by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  book  under 
review,  “Our  Rural  Heritage.”  It  is.  we  believe,  one 


of  the  most  useful  books  ever  printed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  particularly  useful  just  now  when  great 
industrial  changes  seem  so  likely  to  sweep  out  of 
mind  the  respect  which  is  due  to  old-time  institu¬ 
tions  and  old-time  habits  of  thought.  It  is  a  keen 
and  popular  analysis  of  the  habits  and  customs  and 
thought  of  the  old-time  farmer  and  country  people 
who  dominated  this  country  in  the  old  days  before 
manufacturing  and  transportation  revolutionized 
society. 

In  it  we  have  carefully  traced  out  the  growth  in 
mind  and  in,  manners  of  the  family  which  started 

*«*  a 

alone  in  the  wilderness  and  slowly,  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  developed  land  ownership,  in¬ 
dependence,  home  and  community  power.  Then  we 
see  how  town  and  city  life  have  changed  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  fine  old  independent  spirit  of  the  American 
farmer. 

No  one  can  read  this  analysis  and  its  conclusions 
without  feeling  a  great  respect  for  the  heritage  of 
manhood  and  strong  habits  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  our  rural  ancestors.  As  we  read  this  and 
consider  it  carefully  we  must  feel  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  rural 
people  and  rural  neighborhoods — for  there  is  the 
only  place  in  which  the  strong  habits  of  character 
and  power  of  duty  can  be  maintained. 
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Dr.  Williams  makes  it  very  clear  that  this  herit¬ 
age  of  habit  and  rural  thought  is  still  of  vital  neces¬ 
sity  in  conducting  our  Government  and  maintaining 
our  social  development.  It  constitutes  the  great  con¬ 
servative  force  in  national  affairs. 

Dr.  Williams  points  out  again  and  again  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  America  was 
settled  and  developed.  The  pioneers  were  independ¬ 
ent  men  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  of  their  rights 
as  citizens.  They  easily  became  landowners  by 
passing  off  into  the  wilderness,  seizing  wild  land  and 
conquering  it  with  their  own  hands.  This  gave  them 
a  bold,  strong  character  and  fearless  independence 
somewhat  akin  to  the  wild  desire  for  freedom  and 
hatred  of  restraint  found  in  wild  animals. 

In  later  generations  as  the  land  was  improved 
this  strong  independence  was  maintained  but  temp¬ 
ered  with  an  equally  strong  self-restraint  and  respect 
for  law.  There  was  no  class  in  Europe  which  could 
possibly  compare  with  these  strong,  independent 
landowners.  The  European  workmen  or  middle 
classes  were  cowed  and  mostly  impotent  to  assert 
their  rights.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  a  rather 
servile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  English  leaders  could  not  understand  how,  what 
they  considered  a  nation  of  farmers  and  hunters, 
could  stand  up  and  defy  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth. 

Dr.  Williams  traces  this  bold  uncompromising  spirit 
of  independence  down  through  the  period  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  pioneering  to  the  modern  time  when  town 
and  city  are  modifying  this  strong  heritage  without 
being  able  to  entirely  overcome  it.  As  we  trace  this 
strong  individual  spirit  down  through  the  genera¬ 
tions  we  may  see  how  much  harder  it  is  to  develop 
true  co-operation  among  our  American  farmers  than 
among  Europeans. 

For  example,  Denmark  is  held  up  as  a  model  for 
other  nations  to  follow  if  they  would  gain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  united  work  in  buying  and  selling.  Some 
unthinking  critics  have  wondered  why  American 
farmers  have  not  immediately  followed  along  the 
same  track.  A  study  of  this  book  by  Dr.  Williams 
ought  to  make  this  clear.  The  Danes  and  other 
European  farmers  have  a  long  heritage  of  submis¬ 
sion.  They  have  not  inherited  the  strong  industrial 
feeling  and  independence  which  have  come  down 
through  generations  of  landowners  and  men  who 
absolutely  dominated  a  piece  of  farm  land.  Then, 
too,  back  of  the  Danes  are  long  centuries  of  service 
in  the  army  with  the  iron  discipline  of  the  European 
soldier.  Of  course  such  a  heritage  will  crop  out  and 
assert  itself  in  the  modern  Dane  no  matter  how  his 
condition  may  have  changed,  and  this  has  made  it 
very  much  easier  for  him  to  combine  with  his  fel¬ 
lows  in  co-operative  work. 

The  American  farmer  has  no  such  heritage  from 
his  ancestors.  He  inherits  an  aggressive  rather  than 
a  submissive  spirit.  His  ancestors  were  the  most 
independent  people  in  the  world.  They  were,  to  an 
extent  rarely  seen  in  these  days  masters  of  their 
own  destiny,  jealous  of  their  rights  and  suspicious 
oi  any  attempt  to  weaken  those  rights.  With  such 
a  heritage  urging  him  on  to  maintain  a  past  which 
is  held  to  represent  the  golden  age  of  farming  one 
can  easily  see  how  the  American  farmer  finds  it 
hard  at  times  to  give  up  his  personal  rights  or  divide 
them  as  he  must  in  any  purely  co-operative  plan. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  where  the  mental 
habits  and  attitudes  of  the  old-time  farmer  can  be 
traced  through  to  the  life  of  the  present  generation 
of  country  people.  It  explains  much  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  conflict  between  city  and  country,  for  that 
represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  break 
away  from,  if  not  destroy  the  mental  heritage  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  strong  men  who  or¬ 
ganized  our  republic  and  held  it  together. 

The  book  represents  a  great  contribution  to 
American  history  because  it  carries  us  down  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  and  leads  us  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  sources  of  American  power.  Too  much  of 
the  writing  about  agriculture  and  farmers  merely 
scratches  the  top  of  things.  This  goes  to  the  source 
— and  that  is  necessary  if  we  would  understand  the 
mighty  forces  which,  as  a  part  of  our  heritage  are 
influencing  and  working  through  us  in  spite  of  all 
that  we  may  do.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  every 
public  library  and  every  man  and  woman  who  sin¬ 
cerely  desires  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the  very 
best  of  farm  life  should  do  more  than  read  ‘‘Our 
Rural  Heritage.”  He  should  study  it. 


Sweet  Clover  Taints  the  Wheat 

HERE  is  a  new  one  about  Sweet  clover  which 
our  wheat  growers  should  think  about.  The 
statement  is  made  by  Mabel  Corbould  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station : 

Sweet  clover  contains  an  offensive  odor  which  may 
be  absorbed  by  wheat,  rendering  it  unfit  for  milling  and 
baking  purposes.  This  odor,  which  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  vanilla  and  coumarin,  is  very  penetrating,  and 
is  readily  absorbed  by  wheat  containing  an  admixture 
of  Sweet  clover  seed.  The  odor  also  lingers  in  sacks 
and  other  containers  which  have  been  used  for  the 
seed. 

From  milling  and  baking  tests  made  on  wheat  thus 
contaminated,  Miss  Corbould  found  that  the  odor  pene¬ 
trated  the  wheat  berry,  and  was  not  all  removed  in  the 
bran,  which  smelled  very  strongly  of  it.  The  flour 
proved  worthless  for  baking  purposes.  Even  the  bread 
retained  the  odor  and  had  an  offensive  taste. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  gone  near  Sweet  clover  will 
recall  the  pungent  and  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant. 
Some  people  rather  like  it — we  find  that  to  others 
it  is  quite  offensive.  Very  few  would  care  to  have 
it,  appear  in  their  flour  or  bread.  In  some  sections 
rye  fields  are  badly  overrun  with  wild  onions  and 
the  little  bulbs  will  be  found  in  the  grain — almost 
impossible  of  separation.  This  mixture  of  onion 
bulbs  cuts  the  price  of  the  rye  several  cents  per 
bushel.  If  this  Sweet  clover  odor  is  absorbed  by 
the  wheat  so  as  to  make  the  flour  offensive  farmers 
may  have  to  revise  some  of  their  plans  for  using 
the  Sweet  clover.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
way  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  wheat  after  wheat 
is  to  seed  Sweet  clover  on  the  wheat  in  the  Spring. 
Hubam  clover  can  be  used  in  this  way  so  that  it 
makes  a  good  growth  in  the  young  wheat,  and  comes 
on  after  harvest,  so  as  to  give  a  full  crop  for  turning 
under.  Handled  in  this  way  the  Hubam  supplies  a 
heavy  cover  crop,  which  when  plowed  under  makes 
the  soil  ready  for  a  new  crop  of  wheat  without  going 
through  the  longer  rotation  of  clover  and  corn.  There 
are  some  sections — or  some  fields  on  the  farm — where 
such  a  plan  would  be  satisfactory,  but  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Sweet  clover  will  taint  the  wheat  that  plan 
must  be  given  up. 


The  “Summer  Fallow ” 

While  you  are  discussing  cover  crops  and  tillage 
will  you  not  tell  us  about  “the  Summer  fallow?”  In 
former  years  I  used  to  hear  much  about  this.  What 
was  it  and  what  was  its  object?  j.  s.  n. 

HERE  are  some  farmers  who  still  practice 
what  is  known  as  “the  Summer  fallow” — par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  grow  wheat  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  a  very  old  practice — one  of  the  first  changes  from 
what  was  called  natural  farming.  The  earliest 
farmers  settled  upon  a  piece  of  land  and  worked  it 
as  long  as  it  produced  anything.  They  had  no  fixed 
plans  or  method  of  manuring  or  crop  rotation.  When 
one  piece  of  land  wTas  "worn  out”  they  could  always 
move  to  new  fresh  sod.  There  was  always  plenty 
of  land.  The  nomads  or  roving  farmers  never  stayed 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  injure  the  land.  They 
depended  largely  on  pasturage  for  their  livestock 
and  did  but  little  planting. 

As  population  increased  and  town  or  city  life  be¬ 
came  settled,  farming  became  more  permanent  and 
it  was  necessary  to  handle  the  soil  on  some  regular 
plan,  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility  or  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  power.  The  first  idea  was  to  let  the  land 
“rest”  for  one  season  and  thus  was  developed  the 
Summer  fallow.  The  land  was  plowed  in  Spring  as 
usual  but  instead  of  planting  a  crop,  this  soil  was 
cross-plowed  and  worked  with  harrows  again  and 
again  through  the  Summer. 

Farmers  in  these  earlier  days  had  no  colleges  or 
experiment  station  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  It  is 
said  that  a  group  of  farmers  plowed  a  field  in  which 
was  a  country  road  that  had  been  given  up.  This 
road  had  long  been  used  by  men  and  horses.  It  was 
deep  in  mud  in  Winter  and  dusty  in  Summer.  When 
this  field  was  seeded  they  found  that  the  old  road 
bed  gave  a  wonderful  crop.  There  was  a  path  of 
superior  grain  running  through  the  field.  These 
farmers  rightly  concluded  that  the  constant  working 
and  crushing  of  the  soil  on  this  road  bed  by  feet  of 
horses  and  wagon  wheels  had  fitted  the  soil  by  “cul¬ 
ture”  so  that  it  responded  when  seeded  to  grain. 
This  probably  helped  to  start  the  Summer  fallow 
by  convincing  farmers  that  this  intense  cultivation 
would  give  the  soil  a  proper  rest  and  stimulation. 

We  all  know  that  when  grass  seed  is  used  follow¬ 
ing  a  garden  or  onion  bed  or  any  other  land  which 
has  been  thoroughly  worked,  we  always  get  a  heavy 
crop.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  the  “grass  man”  made  use  of 
this  Summer  fallow  plan  in  fitting  an  old  sod  for 
reseeding.  He  planned  to  work  an  old  sod  at  least 
16  times  during  late  Summer,  tearing  and  ripping 
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out  the  old  grass  and  making  the  soil  “as  fine  as 
an  ash  heap.” 

The  Summer  fallow  was  used  mostly  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sod  land  for  wheat.  This  grain  needs  a  firm 
soil  with  the  upper  surface  made  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  wheat  is  seeded  on  an  upturned  sod 
or  any  other  open  soil  the  roots  will  be  badly  thrown 
out  during  Winter  or  early  Spring.  The  firm  soil 
made  so  by  constant  tillage  holds  the  roots  to  best 
advantage.  The  thorough  tillage  permits  air  and 
sun  to  enter  the  soil.  It  holds  moisture  b3‘  forming 
a  mulch  or  cover  of  fine  soil. 

For  this  reason  such  a  form  of  tillage  is  popular 
in  "dry  farming”  such  as  is  practiced  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  Wheat  seeded  in  the  Fall  after  a  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  rarely  suffers  from  lack  of  moisture. 
The  weeds  and  foul  grass  are  mostly  killed  out  by 
this  form  of  tillage  and  clods  of  soil  are  fully  broken 
up.  The  great  disadvantage  is  that  we  lose  the  use 
of  the  soil  for  the  season,  and  on  the  smaller  farms 
now  common  where  taxes  and  labor  are  high,  the 
land  must  all  be  worked.  Another  disadvantage  is 
that  the  bare,  cultured  ground  lost  great  quantities 
of  nitrates.  The  growing  plants  of  the  cover  crop 
will  prevent  this  loss.  After  some  years  of  this 
Summer  fallow  the  old  farmers  slowly  gave  it  up 
and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  rotation  in  which  some 
legume  like  beans,  peas  or  clover  formed  a  part.  It 
is  now  felt  th?lt  cover  crops  with  lime  to  sweeten 
the  ground  make  better  practice. 


Chicken  Thieves  and  Poison  Gas 

[The  following  from  the  Eos  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times 
indicates  a  new  line  in  the  business  of  stealing  poultry. 
It  surely  has  become  a  business  or  trade : 

“Thieves  here  last  night  carried  away  450  White 
Leghorn  hens  valued  at  $950,  from  the  Brant  ranch. 
Nearly  40  of  the  birds,  killed  by  the  deadly  fumes  were 
left  scattered  about  the  yard  by  the  thieves. 

“The  police  so  far  are  unable  to  determine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  poison  gas  used.  Records  show  that  the 
same  gang  has  been  active  in  other  valley  towns,  and  in 
each  job,  chickens  killed  by  the  gas  are  left  behind  as 
evidence  of  the  methods  used  by  the  miscreants. 

“In  a  recent  theft,  a  bulldog  guarding  the  pens  was 
killed  by  the  gas.  The  thieves  are  using  a  light  touring 
car.  They  drive  close  to  the  henhouse,  spray  the  in¬ 
side  with  the  gas  and  then  wait  for  three  minutes. 
When  the  chickens  are  partly  asphyxiated,  the  thieves 
enter  and  carry  away  everything  in  sight. 

“Detective  Lieutenant  Newstatter  asserts  he  has 
clews  to  show  that  the  thief  entering  the  henhouse  is 
equipped  with  a  gas  mask  to  protect  himself  from  the 
fumes.” 

[Similar  reports  qome  from  New  England,  where 
some  sort  of  gas  is  used  by  these  scoundrels.  It  is  said 
that  holes  are  bored  in  buildings  and  through  these  the 
gas  is  sent  into  the  house  with  disastrous  effect.  No 
one  has  yet  reported  the  kind  of  gas  used  by  these 
thieves.  We  are  going  to  find  out  if  we  can.] 

HE  use  of  an  anesthetic  or  lethal  gas  for  poul¬ 
try  stealing  certainly  is  a  new  proposition  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  examine  a  fresh  carcass.  Such 
an  examination  probably  would  give  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  identify  the  gas  used. 

Chloroform  could  be  sprayed  on  chickens  and  they 
would  drop  from  the  roosts  without  a  sound  save 
some  flapping  of  the  wings.  This  would  cause  a 
high  mortality.  Sulphuric  ether  would  serve,  but  the 
chickens  would  be  likely  to  cry  out  in  the  death 
throes.  Cyanogen  could  be  used,  but  it  causes  ex¬ 
citement  when  dilute  and  the  chickens  would  be 
sure  to  make  a  racket.  All  of  these  gases  or  vapors 
have  very  distinctive  odors  and  the  odor  is  recog¬ 
nizable  for  several  hours  afterwards.  The  carcasses 
would  smell  of  cyanide  or  ether,  although  the  odor 
of  the  chloroform  would  hardly  be  noticeable.  There 
are  a  few  gases  developed  for  gas-warfare  that  are 
odorless  and  rapid  in  action,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
chicken  thieves  would  hardly  secure  or  use  these. 
1  cannot  think  of  any  other  common  substance  that 
can  be  used  as  the  article  states. 

There  used  to  be  a  tale  passed  around  when  I  was 
a  boy  that  merely  burning  an  old-fashioned  sulphur 
match  under  a  chicken’s  nose  would  cause  it  to  fall 
off  a  perch,  and  that  was  a  simple  method  of  tab¬ 
bing  a  hencoop  noiselessly.  For  evidence  match- 
sticks  have  been  found  in  a  hencoop  after  a  raid.  I 
never  tried  to  use  sulphur  dioxide  to  kill  chickens, 
but  from  its  observed  effect  on  rats,  I  should  say  it 
is  a  decided  irritant  and  totally  unsuitable  for 
chicken  stealing. 

Such  substances  as  chlorine,  bromine,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  and  ethylene 
are  obtainable  and  could  be  used  to  kill  chickens. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
however,  because  of  difficulties  in  handling  them ; 
each  has  a  distinctive  odor  and  each  one  is  poisonous 
unless  handled  carefully. 

Personally.  I  do  not  think  chicken  stealing  by 
means  of  an  active  gas  is  really  practicable.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  1072) 
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The  Chick  Range — Its  Effect  on  the 
Growth  and  Development  of  Pullets 

DEPRECIATION  IN  STOCK.  —  I  wonder  how 
many  poultrymen  during  the  last  few  months 
have  watched  their  pullets  reach  maturity,  finding 
cause  for  disappointment  in  the  egg  yield  and  gen¬ 
eral  vigor  of  the  flock?  No  doubt  there  are  many ;  no 
doubt,  also,  there  are  some  who  have  observed  an  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  depreciation  year  by  year,  until 
now  their  flocks  offer  a  real  cause  for  worry.  They 
cull  the  breeders  carefully  or  get  new  stock,  they  try 
new  rations  made  of  the  best  feeds  obtainable,  they 
doctor  the  pullets  for  all  sorts  of  imaginary  and  real 
ailments,  but  still  they  fail  to  make  any  material 
improvement.  What  can  be  the  trouble?  Perhaps 
the  subject  of  this  article  will  answer  the  question. 

SOIL  AND  CHICKS.— We  have  all  read  articles 
and  bulletins  covering  exhaustive  experiments  on 
breeding,  housing,  feeding,  management  and  other 
less  important  subjects,  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  nothing  which  covers  in  a  comprehensive 


as  to  have  large  areas  of  land  at  our  disposal;  we 
must  raise  our  chickens  on  a  restricted  or  semi- 
restricted  range,  and  right  here  is  where  the  danger 
lies.  No  one  can  succeed  if  he  attempts  to  raise 
many  pullets  to  maturity  on  a  barren  enclosure;  the 
piece  of  land  selected  for  this  purpose  must  be 
large  enough  to  grow  chickens  and  some  sort  of 
vegetation  at  the  same  time,  even  though  poultry 
has  never  been  on  it  before. 

WATCH  THE  CHICKENS. — Did  you  ever  notice 
that  many  of  your  growing  pullets  show  a  tendency 
to  hang  around  their  houses  most  of  the  time,  that 
later  on,  when  they  were  placed  in  Winter  quarters, 
it  was  necessary  to  cull  many  poorly  developed  in¬ 
dividuals?  Or  the  case  may  have  been  worse — some 
of  the  birds  after  they  are  two  or  three  months  old, 
“go  light”  and  die;  others  show  paralysis  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  legs  and  wings  and  must  he  killed ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  slow  to  mature,  developing  into  poor 
layers  and  easy  victims  for  any  disease.  We  have  in 
this  question  cause  and  effect ;  eliminate  the  one  and 
the  other  eliminates  itself.  When  chickens  have 


will  fit  all  conditions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use 
your  own  judgment,  and  do  some  experimenting. 
However,  I  may  be  able  to  offer  here  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  of  some  value. 

CULTIVATION  IS  NECESSARY.— An  orchard  on 
well-drained  land  makes  the  ideal  range.  The  colo¬ 
nies  should  be  placed  at  least  a  hundred  feet  apart, 
if  space  permits,  and  preferably  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  circle.  Plowing  this  land  or  a  part  of  it 
every  year  is  a  necessity,  and  if  the  chickens  are 
taken  off  the  range  early  enough,  it  is  best  to  plow 
it  in  the  Fall  and  sow  Winter  wheat  or  rye.  The 
grain  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  tender  greens 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  before  it  reaches  maturity 
or  is  destroyed  by  the  chickens  it  will  have  been 
largely  replaced  by  native  grasses  and  weeds.  The 
poultryman  who  proposes  to  raise  large  numbers  of 
chickens  on  a  comparatively  small  area  has  more  of 
a  problem  to  contend  with  and  must  be  careful  that 
his  range  is  not  over-stocked.  If  I  had  to  use  a 
rather  small,  fenced-in  range,  I  would  divide  it 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  early  and  one  for  the 


The  Old  Orchard  Makes  an  Ideal  Range,  Providing  Plenty  of  Shade  and  a  Cool 
Roosting  Place  During  the  Hot  Summer  Months.  Fig.  381 


A  Sunflower  of  Gigantic  Proportions.  It  Measured  Seventeen  Feet 
When  the  Floiver  Was  Held  Erect.  Fig.  382 


manner  the  relation  of  soil  and  growing  chickens. 
We  have  read  various  remarks  on  “contamination 
of  the  land”  as  well  as  the  kind  of  soil,  (sand,  clay 
or  gravel),  most  suitable  for  raising  poultry,  but 
when  I  try  to  sum  up  the  information  derived  from 
this  source  I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  any  at  all. 
Most  poultrymen  have  given  the  range  problem  little 
if  any  study ;  they  have  hit  upon  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  solution  simply  through  luck  or  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  methods  of  another.  They  are  satisfied 
to  let  it  go  at  that,  making  no  inquiry  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  improved  range  conditions. 

FREE  RANGE  THE  REST.— It  is  a  well-recog¬ 
nized  fact  today  that  the  colony  system  of  brooding 
chicks  is  by  far  the  most  successful,  even  where 
very  large  flocks  are  raised  and  the  widely-spaced 
houses  must  necessarily  cover  acres  of  land,  entail¬ 
ing  much  labor  in  caring  for  the  chickens.  This 
small  item  of  extra  labor  amounts  to  nothing  when 
one  stops  to  consider  the  quality  of  pullets  grown  on 
free  range.  The  man  who  lias  plenty  of  land  and 
can  raise  his  chickens  on  free  range,  moving  the 
colony  houses  to  a  fresh  location  every  year  or  two, 
will  have  little  trouble  with  his  mature  pullets,  if 
other  factors  are  looked  after  properly.  His  birds 
will  be  good  layers,  and  immune  from  disease  to  a 
great  extent.  However,  all  of  us  are  not  so  fortunate 


reached  the  age  at  which  they  are  well  feathered, 
they  should  keep  out  of  the  colony  houses  of  their 
own  accord,  except,  of  course,  during  rainy  weather. 
In  training  them  to  do  this  you  are  conforming  to 
the  chicken’s  natural  habits  and  desires,  which 
makes  it  far  easier  than  you  might  suppose.  Begin 
by  feeding  outside  whenever  possible,  using  also  out¬ 
door  hoppers  for  the  dry  mash.  The  next  step  is  to 
secure  a  growth  of  vegetation  which  will  attract  the 
chickens,  grass  alone  not  being  enough. 

SATISFACTORY  COVER— You  have  probably 
observed  how  chickens  will  sit  around  under  shrub¬ 
bery  or  tall  growing  weeds  for  hours  at  a  time  in 
Summer;  this  condition  is  what  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  range,  enough  “cover”  for  all.  It  is 
not  possible  to  keep  chickens  busy  all  the  time,,  they 
will  spend  many  idle  hours  each  day,  and  since  their 
instincts  teach  them  to  get  under  cover,  they  will 
take  to  their  houses  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  You 
may  ask  what  difference  it  makes  to  the  chicken 
whether  it  sits  in  the  house  or  sits  in  the  shade 
under  some  weeds.  Perhaps  an  expert  in  bacterio¬ 
logy  or  another  of  the  sciences  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  I  cannot,  except  the  result,  which  has  been 
already  described.  There  are  many  ways  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  plant  growth  on  the  range,  though  I 
do  not  think  any  exact  rule  can  be  formulated  which 


later  hatched  chicks,  reversing  the  order  of  their 
use  and  planting  each  year.  This  will  permit  a 
greater  variety  of  planting  and,  in  one  plot,  will  al¬ 
low  the  growth  to  reach  a  fair  size  before  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  put  on  it. 

SUNFLOWERS  FOR  COVER.— Sunflowers  are 
the  best  plants  for  cover ;  they  grow  rapidly,  make 
a  dense  shade,  and  are  troubled  but  little  by  the 
chicks  while  the  plants  are  small.  The  seed  can 
be  sown  broadcast  along  with  wheat  and  oats  or 
other  grain  early  in  the  Spring.  When  the  plants 
have  reached  a  height  of  2  ft.  they,  should  be 
thinned  out  until  they  are  2  or  3  ft.  apart,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  grow  too  tall  and  will  be  blown  over 
by  high  winds  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to  come  out. 
Think  over  carefully  the  most  practical  system  of 
planting  for  you  to  adopt,  then  see  that  it  is  done  at 
the  proper  time.  joiin  s.  folk. 

New  York. 


Now  is  the  season  for  many  mysterious  deaths  among 
little  chicks.  Many  are  caused  by  eating  rose  bugs. 
Death  is  caused  by  a  form  of  poison.  There  is  only 
one  remedy — keep  the  little  chicks  away  from  places 
where  rose  bugs  are  found.  These  bugs  feed  on  grape¬ 
vines.  roses,  daisies  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 
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Champion  X  Standard 
on  Ford  For  13  Years 


60 


EACH 


Like  all  Champion  Spark  Plugs,  Champion  X 
is  better  and  will  give  satisfactory  service  for 
a  longer  period  because  of  its  double-ribbed 
sillimanite  core,  unbreakable  in  use;  its  semi¬ 
petticoat  tip  which  retards  carbon  formation; 
its  special  alloy  electrodes;  and  its  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction. 

But  even  Champion  should  be  replaced  every 
10,000  miles  to  make  certain  continued  better 
engine  service.  They  soon  save  their  cost 
which  is  but  60  cents  each. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ont.  London 


Paris 


""  L . 


mm 

CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Everty  Engine 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Is  the  highest  quality  of  Recleaned,  Heavy  Plump 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had  .  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag 


Straight  Timothy . IS4.25  Per  Hu. 

Timothy  ami  Alsike  Mixed  5.50  Per  Hu. 


23V,  %  Alsike,  less  than  k,  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Hags  Free. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Berry  and  Flower  Plants 

Strawberry,  Itaspberry,  blackberry,  drape,  dooseberry  Cnr- 
rant  plants  for  September  and  October  planting.  Hardy 
IMilor,  Columbine,  daillardla,  llaby's  breath,  Forget-Me-Not. 
Hardy  blue  Salvia,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  Hollyhock,  Har¬ 
dy  Chrysanthemum  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower 
plants  for  Summer  and  Pali  planting — all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom 
next  Summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climb¬ 
ing-  Vines,  Tulip  bn  lbs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  How, 'ti  d  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  planting.  SI. 25  per  25;  884 
per  100;  $35  per  1.000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
*81.50  per  25;  *86  per  100. 

Geo.  I).  Aiken  Box  M  l’utney,  Vermont 


HONOR  WHE/X  T-Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


NO  W  IS  THE  TIME  to  D|,„l  IBM? 
Send  for  price  list.  rlafll  llllu 

'LAKE  IRIS  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 
Box  37 1  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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quick 

you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
reply  and  a  “■ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Gaining  Experience  in  Fruit 
Growing 

How  fire  apple  pickers  paid,  by  the 
bushel  or  by  the  day?'  How  much  coulc 
they  make  a  day?  How  long  does  the 
season  last?  What  county  in  New  York 
has  the  largest  orchards?  For  the  last 
three  years  I  have  been  living  on  the 
farm.  Before  that  I  lived  in  the  city. 
Now  I  should  like  to  get  some  experience 
in  orcharding,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  spend 
much  money.  After  haying  time  I  could 
manage  to  go  to  the  East  for  some  three 
or  four  months,  and  if  I  could  make 
enough  by  picking  apples  to  pay  my  ex¬ 
penses  I  think  the  time  would  be  well 
spent.  a.  H. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

Growers  of  especially  fine  fruit  hire 
pickers  by  the  day,  but  most  pickers  are 
paid  by  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  pick. 
The  season  will  run  from  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  or  the  first  of  September  until  the 
last  of  October  or  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  good  picker  will  pick  30  bushels 
of  fruit  in  a  day,  and  50  bushels  have 
been  picked  in  one  day.  This  factor  is, 
of  course,  very  variable,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  size  of  the  trees, 
varieties,  and  size  of  crop,  with  rainy 
days  interfering.  The  last  few  years 
the  average  wage  per  barrel  has  been  25 
cents. 

Wayne  County  leads  the  State  in  the 
number  of  apple  trees,  .with  Niagara 
County  second,  Monroe  third,  and  Or¬ 
leans  fourth. 

You  should  he  able  to  pay  your  ex¬ 
penses  easily  enough,  'especially  since 
you  are  located  very  close  to  the  greatest 
apple  belt  in  the  world.  The  question 
really  is  whether  you  will  learn  enough 
about  the  fruit  business  to  warrant 
spending  the  time  at  it.  Fruit  growing  is 
a  year-round  vocation.  One  full  year  on 
a  fruit  farm  will  be  worth  a  dozen  har¬ 
vest  seasons.  h.  b.  t. 


Chicken  Thieves  and  Poison 
Gas 

(Continued  from  Page  1070) 
gas  must  be  poisonous,  and  a  poisonous 
gas  is  a  danger  to  even  a  skilled  handler. 
When  the  amount  used  is  a  variable,  the 
chicken  thief  is  sure  to  have  a  very  large 
mortality  among  the  chickens  he  steals. 
Chickens  gassed  are  not  good  for  human 
food,  and  any  experienced  food  inspector 
can  detect  such  birds  at  even  a  casual 
inspection.  Using  lethal  gas  for  such  a 
purpose  presents  difficulties — stores  of 
gas  compressed  or  a  generator  must  be 
carried  about  and  set  up  each  time  it  is 
used.  c.  w.  w. 
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^  CeAfiJfads 

True  to  Na^ne  Fruit  Trees 
Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  In  good  condition 
—sturdy  and  healthy— well- 
rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
Trueto  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

Ask  about  Kelly’s 
Crf  \  Cortland  Apple. 

“  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
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Established 
in  U2Q 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Honey-bee  in  August 

This  is  the  time  to  decide  how  many 
colonies  you  intend  to  winter,  and  to 
proceed  to  get  them  into  the  very  best 
condition  for  the  trying  time  that  is 
ahead  of  them. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
queen.  I  fear  too  many  of  us  neglect  to 
see  that  our  colonies  are  headed  by  young 
queens.  I  am  sure  that  the  queen  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  three  vital  questions 
of  successful  wintering. 

This  has  been  rather  a  poor  honey  sea¬ 
son  with  us  so  far,  but  if  every  colony 
had  been  as  good  as  our  best  we  would 
have  secured  a  good  crop.  This  all  de¬ 
pends  on  this  little  queen ;  it  is  up  to 
us  whether  we  are  going  to  keep  bees  or 
the  bees  keep  us.  Bee-keeping  is  one 
place  at  least  where  anyone  who  has  ex¬ 
perience  will  admit  that  blood  will  tell. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  we  would 
rather  have  a  queen  from  a  little  stubbed 
emergency  cell  from  some  fine  stock  than 
the  best  developed  cell  from  a  poor  stock. 
In  a  poor  honey  year  we  are  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  amount  of  honey 
gathered  by  different  colonies  as  we  go 
from  yard  to  yard.  Therefore,  point  one, 
see  that  every  colony  is  headed  by  a 
young  queen  from  the  best  stock  you  can 
possibly  get.  Next  to  bear  in  mind  is 
to  be  sure  every  colony  has  ample  stores. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this 
point,  for  no  matter  how  good  stock  you 
may  have,  your  bees  will  never  do  their 
best  unless  there  is  an  abundance  of 
food  in  the  hive  at  all  times.  Much  is 
said  nowadays  both  in  the  bee  journals 
and  at  conventions  about  food  chambers. 
This  is  simply  a  case  of  honey  left  over 
in  the  'hive.  Early  gathered  honey  is  ad¬ 
vocated.  but  I  believe  any  good  honey  will 
do.  We  have  excellent  success  wintering 
on  buckwheat. 

I  advise  every  bee-keeper  to  try  this 
food  chamber  at  least  in  an  experimental 
Avay.  Erom  some  experience  we  have  had 
I  believe  that  a  half-depth  frame  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory,  but  try  a 
few  colonies  and  decide  which  style  to 
adopt,  because  it  looks  like  the  coming 
thing.  I  suppose  with  this  store  of 
honey  ever  available  the  bees  feel  the 
same  confidence  that  we  would  feel  with 
a  good  balance  in  the  bank.  Too  many 
colonies  are  starved,  or  what  is  nearly  as 
bad,  half  starved,  just  when  they  ought 
to  be  breeding  up  the  strongest. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  ample 
protection.  Be  sure  to  pack  at  least  a 
few  colonies  thoroughly  with  planer  shav¬ 
ings,  chaff  or  leaves.  If  you  have  never 
tried  this  you  will  have  a  surprise 
awaiting  you  when  you  compare  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  packed  bees  with  tho^p 
that  have  not  had  adequate  protection. 

G.  W.  B. 


Wild  Pine  Seedlings  Not 
Desirable 

A  large  number  of  pine  seedlings  have 
sprung  up  in -two  or  three  fields.  I  am 
wondering  whether  they  could  be  sold  to 
a  nursery  and  would  it  pay,  or  is  it  better 
to  destroy  them  ?  c.  E.  s. 

Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

Unfortunately,  past  experience  has 
proven  quite  conclusively  that  pine  wild- 
lings  do  not  make  good  planting  stock. 
You  see,  when  a  pine  seed  finds  a  good 
lodging  place  in  the  soil  and  gets  started, 
it  sends  out  its  roots  ordinarily  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  result  is  that  the  roots  are 
long  and  stringy,  and  consequently  when 
you  dig  them  up  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
stringy  root  system  is  left  in  the  ground. 

On  the  contrary,  seedlings  raised  in  a 
forest  nursery  are  grown  in  mellow  loam 
which  is  highly  fertilized.  Even  if  they 
are  not  transplanted  the  root  system  is 
apt  to  be  more  compact — the  roots  do  not 
have  to  range  so  far  for  their  food  and 
water — and  so  they  are  much  easier  to 
handle.  Even  for  planting  on  the  “home 
place”  we  ordinarily  advise  people  to 
dig  their  wildlings  and  then  set  them  out 
in  transplant  rows  in  a  good  fertile  gar¬ 
den  spot  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  select 
the  best  of  those  that  survive. 

FRANKLIN  MOON. 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 


Excluding  Snakes 

Is  there  any  simple  way  by  which  small 
snakes  can  be  kept  out  of  a  yard,  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  'which  they  would  hesitate 
to  cross?  J.  M.  N. 

British  Columbia. 


Never  Before 
a  Value  Like  This 


The  Super-Six  principle, 
exclusive  to  Hudson  and 
Essex,  is  responsible  for 
the  largest  selling  6- cyl¬ 
inder  cars  in  the  world, 
because  it  gives  results 
in  smooth,  brilliant  ac¬ 
tion,  reliability  and  econ¬ 
omy  never  attained  by 
any  other  type* 

This  Essex,  in  all  ways, 
is  the  finest  ever  built. 
Easier  riding  and  driv¬ 


ing,  more  flexible  in  per¬ 
formance,  handsomer  in 
line  and  finish,  it  is  also 
lower  in  price  than  ever 
before.  Its  success  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  belief  of  buyers 
that  it  represents  the  ut¬ 
most  automobile  value 
and  satisfaction  within 
hundreds  of  dollars  of 
the  price;  and  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  what 
owners  themselves  say 
of  Essex. 


ESSEX  COACH 


The  Finest 
Essex 

Ever  Built 


$ 


850 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


The  Lowest  Price 
for  Which  Essex 
Ever  Sold 


HUDSON  -ESSEX  WORLD’S  LARGEST  SELLING  6-CYLINDER  CARS 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Double  Your  Crops 
WITH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN 


March  Automatic  Pipe  Lines  Will  Do  These  Things  For  You 

1.  Double  the  quality  and  quantity  of  crops. 

2.  Usually  increase  profits  100%. 

3.  Reduce  hard  labor. 

4.  Give  FROST  PROTECTION.  Your 
biggest  hazard  this  fall  overcome. 

A  small  acreage,  well  watered  will  yield  greater  profit  than  large  fields 
subject  to  drought  and  frost.  Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  giving 
details  of  how  a  once  run  down  farm  made  a  Michigan  farmer  prosperous. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

333  Western  Ave.  Muskegon,  Mich. 


EVERY  MARKS.! 
,  GROWER  AND 
GREENHOUSE 
MAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  THIS 
.  BOOKLET 

Write  Now  for 
i  FREE  COPY  ' 


£111111111111! 
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1  The  Farmer  E 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

~  For  sale  by  ^ 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Market 


News  and 


Prices 


Countrywide  Situation 

DROPS  SHOW  MORE  OR  LESS  SHORTAGE  BUT 

PRICE  POSITION  IS  GOOD. 

Earliness  and  dryness  are  still  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  season,  with  some  little  varia¬ 
tion  from  showers.  Yet  one  hears  of 
crops  being  drowned  out  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties.  The  South  and  East  have  been  too 
dry  all  along  except  for  cotton  and  pea¬ 
nuts. 

Corn  is  doing  well  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  as  yet,  and  this  crop  may  save 
the  season  by  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
producing  meats,  wool,  butter,  poultry 
and  eggs. 

PRICES  NOT  LOW 

Almost  everything  is  selling  high.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  make  out  a  list  of 
products  selling  for  more  money  than  last 
season.  It  would  include  grains,  meats, 
eggs  and  butter,  also  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  not  cotton  and  wool,  al¬ 
though  these  are  still  very  high.  Even 
1924  was  not  a  time  of  low  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  some  other  years.  Cost  of 
what  the  farmer  buys  is  about  5  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  farm 
porducts,  considered  together,  are  about 
10  per  cent  above  the  1924  level.  At  this 
rate  of  relative  gain,  agriculture  will  soon 
be  up  with  the  prosperity  parade. 

APPLES  GOOD  QUALITY 

The  apple  crop  may  not  be  large  but 
not  much  is  heard  of  blights,  scab  and 
insects.  Appearance  is  reported  good  in 
the  leading  apple  States,  Washington, 
New  York,  Virginia  and  Michigan.  Com¬ 
petition  in  the  apple  market  from  West¬ 
ern  Canada  may  be  light  but  the  East¬ 
ern  Provinces  expect  a  good  crop.  Europe 
seems  to  be  nearer  supplying  its  own  ap¬ 
ple  markets  than  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  although  latest  reports  indicate 
drought  injury  and  dropping.  Early  ap¬ 
ple  prices  have  been  about  one-third 
higher  in  mid-western  markets  than  in 
the  East  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of 
the  usual  sources  of  early  supply. 

PRODUCE  COMING  ON 

Peaches  are  being  forced  along  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  early  season,  but  prices  have 
been  higher  than  last  year  because  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  The  early  crop  was  moder¬ 
ately  large  ;  the  intermediate  and  late  crop 
is  reported  light  in  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  but  fair  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  and  good  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Pears  will  be  a  very  moderate  crop 
except  in  the  Ear  West  which  is  shipping 
most  of  the  early  supply.  Prices  of  can¬ 
taloupes  started  high  but  came  down  close 
to  last  season’s  level  in  July,  owing  to 
increasing  shipments.  Liberal  planting 
in  the  mid-season  reigon  from  Maryland 
to  Arkansas  indicated  heavy  shipments, 
but  prospects  in  the  eastern  shipping 
States  have  been  impaired  by  drought. 
Mid-season  movement  from  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona  and  Colorado  is  expected 
to  be  heavy.  The  early  watermelon  crop 

-  moderate  in  quantity  but  excellent 
in  quality  and  sold  at  prices  satisfactory 
to  shippers.  The  late  crop  was  expected 
to  be  about  the  usual  acreage  but  some 
drought  injury  has  been  reported.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  planted  in  about  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage  of  recent  years  but  the  crop 
is  doing  only  fairly  well  in  the  principal 
eastern  shipping  States. 

Onion  supplies  are  coming  chiefly  from 
half  a  dozen  intermediate  States  which 
reported  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in 
estimated  production.  Prices  have  ranged 
much  higher  than  usual  at  $2.25  to  $3 
per  bushel  for  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  stock. 

Cabbage  prices  have  been  unusually 
high,  owing  to  the  light  production  in  the 
intermediate  shipping  sections.  Acreage 
in  the  main  crop  region,  especially  the 
domestic  type  cabbage,  has  apparently 
been  reduced  about  10  per  cent,  compared 
with  last  season.  Fairly  good  growing 
weather  has  prevailed  in  some  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  country. 

Among  the  few  lines  now  promising 
supplies  as  large  or  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son  are  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  canta¬ 
loupes,  grapes,  field  beans  and  peanuts. 
The  first  three  of  these  at  least  are  still 
threatened  with  severe  injury  from 
drought. 

potato  outlook; 

Potatoes  have  sold  high  because  of  dry 
weather,  resulting  in  a  light  yield  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
westward  to  Kansas.  North  of  that  gen¬ 
eral  region  there  was  more  rain.  Condi¬ 
tions  were  good  at  last  reports  in  the 
northern  potato  belt  from  New  York  and 
New  England  to  the  Dakotas.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  being  supplied  from  the  short- 
crop  intermediate  region  from  Virginia 
westward.  Profits  have  been  good  in  some 
sections,  but  not  so,  for  instance,  in  those 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  hav¬ 
ing  crops  not  over  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Shipments  from  the  North  are  beginning 
and  the  price  may  come  down,  but  there 
seems  now  to  be  little  prospect  of  cheap 
potatoes  or  even  of  much  lower  prices  un¬ 
til  the  main  crop  can  be  supplied  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Canada  is  promised  a  large  surplus 
which  may  over-ride  the  tariff  barrier 
somewhat  if  the  price  stays  up.  Europe 


also  will  have  potatoes  to  spare  and  the 
possibility  of  imports  will  tend  to  restrain 
the  market.  g.  b.  f. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

^  Early  Summer  apples  flooded  the  New 
York  market  and  prices  ruled  low.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  running  from  80  to  100 
carloads  a  week,  mostly  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  stock.  Small  to  medium  sizes 
and  poorly  graded  apples  moved  very 
slowly,  prices  ranging  25  to  75c  a  bushel 
and  much  of  the  2%-in.  stock  ranged  $1 
to  $1.25.  Some  large  apples  sold  up  to 
$1.50  to  $1.75  and  a  few  New  Jersey 
Starrs  reached  $2  a  bushel  but  this  was 
an  exception.  A  few  eastern  pears  were 
received  but  met  a  slow  demand.  Peach 
receipts  averaged  over  100  carloads  a 
day,  mostly  from  Georgia.  While  these 
arrivals  are  considered  heavy,  and  prices 
are  apt  to  sag  especially  on  poor  to  ordi¬ 
nary  peaches,  the  offerings  were  fairly 
well  taken  care  of  and  the  market  tended 
to  firmness  on  good  peaches  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.  Price  ranges  were 
very  wide.  Some  fancy  marks  reached 
$3  and  $3.25  per  six-basket  carrier  but 
medium  to  small  Elbertas  ranged  $2  to 
$2.50  and  some  sold  as  low  as  $1.50  a 
crate.  The  Georgia  peach  crop  this  year 
has  had  both  shipper  and  grower  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  the  number  of  carloads  to  be 
shipped  out  of  that  State.  It  was  first 
thought  that  around  14,000  carloads 
would  be  marketed  but  under  changing 
conditions  this  estimate  was  later  cut  to 
10,000  carloads.  This  was  evidently  too 
low  as  the  demand  this  season  has  been 
fairly  active  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  crop  than  usual  was  marketed,  pres¬ 
ent  estimates  places  the  total  in  .the 
neighborhood  of  12,000  carloads.  York 
State  cherries  -were  rather  dull.  Berries 
were  very  irregular,  wet  weather  causing 
many  of  them  to  arrive  in  poor  condition 
but  good  dry  blackberries  and  huckleber¬ 
ries  sold  around  20c  a  quart.  Cantaloupes 
were  in  heavy  receipt,  mostly  from  -Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  with  about  100  car¬ 
loads  from  North  Carolina.  Watermelons 
met  a  dull  market,  the  abundance  of 
peaches  and  cantaloupes  diverting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  trade.  Most  vegetables 
have  been  moving  very  slowly!  The  cu¬ 
cumber  market  was  practically  demora¬ 
lized,  also  the  string  bean  market.  Cau¬ 
liflower  and  eggplant  were  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  but  peppers  declined  steadily  in 
price,  and  tomatoes  were  difficult  to  move 
unless  fancy.  Fancy  yellow  onions  were 
firm,  and  just  at  present  very  few  Egyp¬ 
tian  onions  are  in  the  offering.  Potatoes 
have  been  selling  well  and  at  prices  high¬ 
er  than  any  received  for  the  week  in  ques¬ 
tion  since  1920.  The  Eastern  Shore  is 
gradually  cleaning  up.  New  Jersey  is 
not  shipping  very  many  at  this  writing 
consequently  a  strong  market  developed. 
Less  than  500  carloads  a  day  for  several 
days  have  been  shipped  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  which  is  less  than  the 
daily  shipments  from  Eastern  Shore  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  the  height  of  its  shipping 
season  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  less  than 
5,000,000  bushels. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  New  York  egg  market  has  been 
rather  quiet.  Receipts  have  been  about 
normal  for  the  season,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  July  27  amounting  to  111.547  cases, 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Total  receipts 
since  the  first  of  January  equaled  5,026,- 
234  cases,  about  260,000  cases  more  than 
last  year  for  the  same  period.  During  the 
same  months  Chicago  received  3,566.000 
cases,  Boston,  1,340,000  and  Philadelphia, 
1,116,000  cases ;  the  total  for  the  four 
mentioned  cities  approximately  11,050,- 
000  or  practically  the  same  as  last  year. 
Nearby  eggs  have  been  selling  on  a  firm 
market  when  fancy,  but  there  was  some 
surplus  of  ordinary  stock  which  moved 
slowly.  Buyers  have  been  looking  for 
high-grade  eggs  and  some  have  preferred 
refrigerator  stock  with  which  to  meet 
their  requirements.  While  most  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  'moving  out  have  been 
from  dealers’  own  stock,  there  was  some 
trading  in  the  open  market,  firsts  to  extra 
firsts  averaging  about  36c  a  dozen.  Stor¬ 
age  holdings  for  the  four  principal  cities 
are  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

Express  receipts  of  live  colored  fowl 
were  very  light  but  there  were  more 
freight  arrivals  than  the  trade  could  well 
take  c-are  of  and  the  mai-ket  weakened. 
Leghorns  worked  out  slowly  on  a  weak 
market.  *  Broiler  receipts  were  rather 
large  but  the  movement  throughout  the 
week  was  satisfactory  on  express  stock, 
but  the  freight  offerings  of  broilers  were 
too  heavy  to  maintain  the  prices  which 
ruled  early  in  the  week  and  express  of¬ 
ferings  declined  in  sympathy  with  the 
freight  market.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
inclined  to  be  slow7.  Prices  on  fresh 
killed  poultry  have  been  running  so  low 
that  a  good  deal  of  stock  has  been  placed 
in  storage.  Dry  packed  barreled  chick¬ 
ens  were  in  light  receipt  but  plenty  of 
the  iced  packed  southern  product  was  of¬ 
fered  and  the  market  weakened.  A  mod¬ 
erate  supply  of  fresh  killed  fowl  was  re¬ 


ceived  but  so  many  frozen  chickens  were 
available  at  comparatively  low  prices 
that  the  demand  for  fowl  was  very  light. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  of  high-grade  hay  were 
light  and  No.  2  Timothy  advanced  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  price.  However,  there  was  some 
carry-over  of  No.  3  and  lower  grades 
which  moved  rather  slowly.  B.  W.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Remarkable  growing  weather,  but  but¬ 
ter  still  advancing ;  eggs  up.  Mostly 
liberal  supply.  New  apples  plentier. 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  43  to  50c ; 
dairy,  36  to  40c ;  common,  25  to  28c. 
Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  24  to  25c ;  Limburger,  29  to  80c ; 
block  Swiss,  34  to  36c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  27  to  33c ; 
broilers,  38  to  43c;  capons,  43  to  47c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowds,  22  to  27c ;  broilers,  22  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  14  to  16c ;  ducks,  20  to  25c ; 
geese,  19  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Red  Williams,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Transpar¬ 
ent,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Gravenstein,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  firm  ;  Virginia,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  Alabama,  sweet  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Elbertas,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Hiley 
Belles,  $3  to  $3.25.  Melons,  easy  ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  California,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
honeydew,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Watermelons, 
each,  25  to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  firm ; 
Seckel,  4  to  15  basket,  50  to  75e ;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  35  to  50c;  sweet,  60  to  75c; 
plums,  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  Malaga  grapes, 
box,  $4  to  $4.50;  currants,  red,  qt.,  12 
to~l5c;  black,  25  to  30c;  raspberries,  red, 
qt.,  35  to  39c ;  black,  18  to  22c ;  purple, 
22  to  24c ;  huckleberries,  12-qt.  basket, 
$2  to  $2.50;  blackberries,  qt.,  20  to  23c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  mar¬ 
row7,,  cwt.,  $10.59  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $10 
to  $10.50  ;~white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9;  me¬ 
dium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady ; 
Jersey,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  Spanish 
crate.  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Egyptian,  $5.50 
to  $5.75. 

Vegetables,  active;  asparagus,  basket, 
$1.25  to  $4 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3  ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $6.59 
to  $7 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hamper,  90e  to  $1 ;  eggplant, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  pars- 
iey,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c ;  peas,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  peppers,  hamper.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  6-lb.  basket, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips,  w7hite,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — 'Honey,  first  new  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c ;  case,  $3  to 
$4.50.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw7,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $28.50 ;  middlings,  $30 ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $47.70;  oil- 
meal,  $48 ;  hominy,  $39.75 ;  gluten, 
$41.40.  -  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  44  to  45c ; 
firsts,  42  to  43%c  seconds,  40  to  41  %c. 

Cheese. — 'Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
51  to  51  %c;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50c; 
wrhite,  46  to  48c ;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
l$lj.50 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  28c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  peaches,  6- 
bkt.  carrier,  $1.75  to  $3 ;  muskmelons, 
bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $22  to  $25;  No.  8, 
$17  to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  cwt.,  $2.10 
to  $2.50 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowds,  27  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  29  to  30c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25  ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  50c  to  $3.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  50  to 
75c;  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  spinach,  bu., 
10  to  30c ;  squash,  bu.,  25  to  75c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  30,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.95;  Class  2B.  $2.05:  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A.  $2  ;  Class  3B.  $2  ;  Class  3C,  $2. 


Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2;  Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45  @$0.45% 

Good  to  choice . 41  @  .44 

Lower  grades . 38  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.24  @$0.24% 

Average  run  . 22 %@  .23 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.50@$P.51' 

Medium  to  good  . 36 @  .*6 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .47 @  .48 

Gathered,  best . 40@  .43 

Common- to  good . 28@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21  @$0.25 

Broilers  .  22  fit)  20 

Roosters  . . .  45@  40 

Turkeys  . 25@  .30 

Fucks  . 17@  .20 

Geese  . . . . . . 10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits .  05 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44@$0.46 

Common  to  good . 32@  .40 

Chickens,  best  .  37®  30 

Fair  to  good  .  .27®  84 

Filers  . 27®  36 

Roosters . 15®  10 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 47 ®  '50 

6  to  7  lbs . 43 @  ^ 

Small  and  slips . 35@  40 

Fucks  . 16@  24 

Ceese . 15®  2o 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  5.25@  6.00 

%  1°  'lbs .  4.25 @  5.00 

‘  *0  8  lbs . 3.25@  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00®  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  choice  . $O.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .16 

Lulls . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.00@12.0o 

Fulls  .  4.25@  5.25 

Fows  . .  1.25@  3.25 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12  00®" 

Lower  grades .  8.00@11.00 

8heeO  .  3.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.75 

VEGETABLES 

^euLS’  buVi . $0.50 @$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.25@  2.75 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  150 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bkt . 25®  .75 

Eggplant,  bu  .  1.00®  3.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  8.00@  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.0O@  3.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.00®  2.00 

Onions,  bu .  2.00@  3.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.25®  2  75 

Peppers,  bu.  .  1.00®  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1  00®  1  50 

Squash,  bu . 25®  1.00 

htring  beans,  bu . 2.00®  2  50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00®  2.50 

Turnips,  bu . 50@  .75 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2.00 

POTATOES 

'Southern,  bbl . $2.00®$6.00 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl . 5.00®  6.25 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag .  4.00®  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.00@  3.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.25  @$2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  46 

Huckleberries,  qt . 14®  .28 

Gooseberries,  qt . 05®  45 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .25 

Black  caps,  pt . 10@  43 

Cherries,  4-q,t.  bkt . 50®  .70 

Currants,  qt . 12®  48 

Peaches,  Ga.  crate  .  2.00®  3.25 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.00®  1.75 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 2.50®  3  50 

Watermelons,  car  . 200.00@375.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@24.50 

„  No.  3 .  19. 00 @2 1.00 

Straw7,  rye  .  17.00@18.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $048 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified;  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52@  .54 

Cheese  . 34®  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55®  .60 

Gathered . 40®  .50 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 45®  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45®  .55 

Potatoes,  ‘lb . 04  ®  .05 

String  beans,  lb. . 10@  .12 

Onions,  lb . 08®  40 

Lettuce,  head . 10®  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04  ®  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 05®  .  40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10®  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 15®  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30®  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  .25 
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This  New  Catalogue  is  \burs  Free 


Every  Page  is  a  New 
Opportunity  for  Saving  Money 


MU 


THIS  Big,  Complete,  700  Page 
Catalogue  —  filled  with  bright 
new  merchandise — is  Yours  Free! 


The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
the  Catalogue  free — or  merely  write 
us  a  postcard  to  say  you  want  your 
copy  of  this  book  of  amazing  bargains. 


that  big  orders  and  spot  cash  get 
the  lowest  prices. 

—  expert  buying.  Every  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  at  Ward’s  is  bought 
by  an  expert — men  who  know  values, 
who  know  what  to  buy — where  to 
buy — and  when  to  buy. 


ability  of  any  article  we  sell.  We 
do  not  sell  cheap  unsatisfactory 
goods  simply  to  make  a  seemingly 
low  price. 

Ward’s  Quality  is  always  high,  the 
prices  low  — which  means  Ward’s 
Savings  to  you  are  real  savings. 


Fill  out  this  coupon 

and  the  new  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  you 

Free 

S’ . . . . . . 


A  $50  Saving  May 
Just  as  Well  Be  Yours 

Ward’s  prices  are  the  lowest  prices 
at  which  standard  quality  goods 
can  be  sold.  Therefore,  sending  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s  will  mean  a 
saving  to  you  of  at  least  $50  in 
cash. 

“How  are  these  lower  than  market 
prices  possible?”  “Why  can  Ward’s 
sell  cheaper?  ”  Ward’s  big  values  are 
made  possible  by  these  three  things: 

—  big  volume  buying.  More  than 
50,000,000  dollars  in  cash  is  used  in 
buying  merchandise  for  each  issue  of 
Ward’s  Catalogue.  Everyone  knows 


—  buying  in  every  market.  The 

markets  of  the  world  are  searched  to 
secure  these  values  for  you.  Months 
in  advance  our  buyers  go  to  every 
market  with  ready  cash  to  search 
and  find  the  biggest  values  the  whole 
world  offers. 

“Ward  Quality”  means 
Reliable  Goods  Only 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  always  on 
goods  of  standard  reliable  quality. 
Never  forget  that  quality  and  price 
both  are  necessary  to  make  a  bargain. 

“  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a  low  price.”  Our  low  prices 
are  made  without  cutting  the  service¬ 


1,000,000  more  families 
ordered  from  Ward’s 
last  year 

Write  for  your  Catalogue.  Study  the 
big  values.  Know  the  right  price  to 
pay  for  standard  goods.  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  you  can  save.  See  why 
over  1,000,000  new  customers  started 
saving  money  by  sending  their  orders 
to  Ward’s  last  year. 

Everything  for  the  Farm ,  the 
Home  and  the  Family  —  almost 
everything  you  or  your  family  needs 
to  wear  or  to  use  is  shown  in  your 
copy  of  this  big  complete  Catalogue. 
And  one  copy  is  to  be  yours  Free— 
if  you  fill  in  this  coupon  Now! 


To  Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co.  Dept.  64-H 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  8b  Winter  Catalogue. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Name ....... 

Local  address 
Post  office  .  . . 


State 
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The  telephone  door 


More  people  enter  our  homes  and  offices  by  telephone 
than  in  person.  Through  the  telephone  door,  traveling 
by  wire,  comes  a  stream  of  people  from  the  outside  world 
on  social  and  business  missions.  Important  agreements 
or  appointments  are  made,  yet  the  callers  remain  but  a 
few  seconds  or  minutes  and  with  a  “good-bye”  are 
gone.  We  go  out  through  our  telephone  doors  constantly 
to  ask  or  give  information,  buy  or  sell  things,  make  per¬ 
sonal  calls  and  on  dozens  of  other  errands. 


None  of  the  relations  of  life  is  more  dependent  upon 
co-operation  and  mutual  consideration  than  these  daily 
millions  of  telephone  journeys.  It  is  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  part  to  furnish  the  means  of  calling  and  to  place 
courteous  and  intelligent  employees  at  the  service  of  the 
public.  Good  service  is  then  assured  when  there  is  a 
full  measure  of  co-operation  between  users. 

Only  by  mutual  care  and  consideration  can  everyone 
enjoy  the  full  pleasures  and  benefits  of  calling.  Tele¬ 
phone  courtesy  is  for  the  good  of  all  who  use  the 
telephone  door. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company 
And  Associated  companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

On«  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-ot-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

l,It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  George  J.  Purdy  of 
Granite 'Springs,  near  Croton,  N.  Y.,  was 
treated  July  26  for  a  dislocated  shoulder 
and  three  fractured  ribs  received  when  a 
bull  attacked  him  but  was  l'outed  by  his 
collie  which  answered  his  call  for  ‘help. 
Purdy  was  leading  the  bull  which  weighs 
-,300  lbs.  Suddenly  the  bull  rushed  at 
him  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  He 
shouted  for  help.  The  dog  jumped  re¬ 
peatedly  at  the  bull’s  head,  according  to 
Purdy,  until  the  bull  retreated. 

A  giant  tunny  nearly  15  ft.  long  and 
weighing  1,165  lbs.  was  landed  at  Man¬ 
tuan,  <N.  J.,  July  26  by  the  Manasquan 
1  ish  Company’s  launch.  The  fish  was  en¬ 
trapped  in  stake  nets  a  mile  and  a  half 
off  shore  and  was  beached  only  after  a 
two-hour  struggle. 

As  a  result  of  robberies  amounting  to 
$250,000  in  the  last  six  months  New 
York  furriers  are  organizing  a  force  of 
sharpshooters  to  protect  them  against 
hold-ups.  It  was  announced  June  27 
that  more  than  10,000  persons  already 
have  signed  a  petition  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Retail  Jewelers’  Association  for  one 
patrolman  to  be  assigned  to  each  four 
blocks  in  all  mercantile  districts.  The 
petition  sets  forth  that  the  jewelers  can 
no  longer  endure  the  menace  of  robbers 
and  hold-up  men,  and  appeals  for  public 
aid  ‘in  the  names  of  our  murdered 
brother  jewelers  and  their  widows  and 
orphans.” 


August  S,  1925 

were  136;  April,  62,  and  March,  51.  In 
June  there  were  478  traffic  accidents  in 
which  5,360  were  hurt.  The  increase  of 
505  accidents  over  the  preceding  month 
are  laid  to  the  large  increase  in  tourists 
and  of  children  in  the  streets.  Ninety- 
six  pedestrians  were  killed,  of  which 
number  59  were  children  under  15.  Only 
nine  of  the  pedestrians  killed  were  struck 
at  street  intersections,  and  seven  of  these 
were  killed  at  intersections  at  'which 
there  was  no  traffic  direction. 

Two  robbers  who  at  first  represented 
themselves  as  Government  agents  in 
search  of  contraband  liquor,  early  July 
28  held  up  and  bound  the  watchman  in 
the  West  Side  Commercial  Garage,  511 
West  35th  Street,  New  York,  and  escaped 
with  two  trucks  loaded  with  rubber 
worth  $30,000.  Stanislav  Gaida  of  545 
TV  est  39th  Street,  the  watchman,  was 
alone  in  the  garage  when  the  two  men 
knocked  at  the  door,  told  him  they  wished 
to  search  the  premises  for  liquor  and 
then,  upon  entering  the  garage,  drew  re¬ 
volvers.  After  binding  Gaida  the  two 
men  went  to  work  methodically  moving 
trucks  and  automobiles  which  were 
parked  between  the  door  and  the  rubber 
laden  tracks. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  abandonment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  inheritance 
tax  field  was  voiced  July  27  by  Senator 
Norris.  While  favoring  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden,  he  said  small  incomes 
should  be  made  to  benefit  most  and  that 
all  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  or  less  should 
be  relieved  of  taxation. 


Armenians  are  eligible  to  naturaliza¬ 
tion  as  American  citizens,  Federal  Judge 
C.  E.  Wolverton  decided  July  27  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  in  the  noted  Cartozian  case. 
As  the  proceeding  was  a  test  case,  it  is 
expected  the  government  will  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
Federal  government  had  sued  for  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  naturalization  papers  of  Ta- 
tos  Q.  Oartazian,  a  rug  dealer.  The  gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  was  that  Arme¬ 
nians  are  Asiatics,  and  therefore  not 
eligible  to  naturalization. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Moore  and  their 
daughter,  Imogene,  18,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
were  killed  late  July  28  when  their  au¬ 
tomobile  was  hit  by  a  passenger  train 
on  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  and  North¬ 
ern  Railroad  at  Oanaseraga.  Moore  was 
a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Rochester 
wholesale  grocery  concern. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  three  times 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  known  the  world  over  for  his 
eloquence,  died  at  Dayton,  Tenn,  July  26, 
in  the  Richard  Rogers  residence,  the  tem¬ 
porary  home  he  had  been  occupying  since 
the  Scopes  trial  began.  The  end  came 
while  he  was  asleep  and  was  attributed 
by  physicians  to  apoplexy.  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Third  Nebraska 
Volunteers  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  will  be  buried  in  Arlington.  Mr. 
Bryan’s  death  came  on  the  eve  of  an¬ 
other  crusade  he  had  planned  to  carry 
before  the  American  people — a  battle 
against  Modernism.  He  returned  to  Day- 
ton  July  25  after  having  made  ad¬ 
dresses  at  Jasper  and  Winchester,  Tenn., 
and  after  having  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  early  publication  of 
the  speech  he  was  to  have  made  in  closing 
the  trial  of  John  T.  Scopes,  who  recently 
was  found  guilty  of  violating  Tennessee’s 
anti-evolution  law.  Mr.  Bryan  was  born 
at  ^  Salem,  Marion  Co.,  Ill.,  March  19, 
I860.  He  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  First  Nebraska  district  in  1S90, 
and  became  a  national  figure  when  he  de¬ 
livered  his  famous  speech  before  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  convention  at  Chicago  in  1896 

Suit  for  more  than  a  million  dollars 
against  New  York  Stock  Exchange  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of 
Clarence  Saunders  is  being  prepared  by 
Caruthers  Ewing,  attornev  of  Memphis 
and  New  York.  The  suit  will  be  based  on 
tlie_  action  of  the  Exchange  in  deferring 
delivery  date  on  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores 
“A”  stock  during  the  famous  corner  two 
years  ago.  The  suit  will  be  filed  in  the 
name  of  C.  W.  Thompson,  trustee  of  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  Saunders. 

Four  men,  one  a  former  employe  of 
the  textile  branch  of  the  War  Department 
Surplus  Property  Division,  July  28,  were 
indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  in  sales  to  the  Universal 
Sales  Company  of  New  York  City.  They 
are  Benjamin  F.  Falter,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  branch  of  the  Surplus  Property  Divi¬ 
sion ;  Herman  H.  Canter,  170  Broadway; 
Bertrand  Weiss,  170  Broadway,  and 
Abraham  I.  Levy,  430  Broadway,  who 
were  employes  of  the  Universal  Trading 
Company.  The  defendants  are  charged 
with  having  falsely  informed  Government 
officials  that  the  Universal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  had  changed  its  name  to  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Trading  Company  so  that  deliveries 
would  be  made  to  the  Universal  Sales 
Company.  The  indictments  allege  that 
Canter,  Weiss  and  Levy  obtained  near¬ 
ly  4,000.000  yards  of  textiles  on  false  con¬ 
tract  claims  on  which  the  Government 
asserts  it  lost  $390,000. 

The  largest  number  of  fatal  automobile 
accidents  in  New  York  'State  for  1925 
were  recorded  in  June  when  150  were 
killed,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  The  fatal  accidents  in  May 


_  Plans  for  making  'San  Diego  the  home 
air  port  of  the  rigid  dirigibles,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Shenandoah,  and  the  main  op¬ 
erating  base  of  all  future  rigid  type  air¬ 
craft  constructed  by  the  United  States 
Navy  were  announced  July  27  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur.  The  Secre¬ 
tary’s  decision  indicates  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  centralize 
at  San  Diego  all  flight  training  activi¬ 
ties  of.  all  types  of  aircraft,  developing 
San  Diego  into  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  air  bases,  if  not  the  greatest.  If  that 
is  done,  large  sums  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  great  dirigible  hangars,  shops, 
barracks  and  other  buildings  needed  for 
the  proper  development  of  a  lighter-than- 
air  station. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr.  E.  D. 
Ball,  director  of  scientific  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  submitted 
his  resignation  early  last  March,  left  the 
department ,  August  1  to  serve  as  an  en¬ 
tomologist  of.  the  Florida  State  Plant 
Board,  for  which  he  will  carry  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  celery  leaf-tier  and 
other  insect  pests  of  celery.  Previous  to 
joining  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Ball  served  as  State  entomologist  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  had  also  held 
the  position  of  professor  of  zoology  and 
entomology  at  Utah  Agricultural  and 
Iowa  State  colleges.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  of  ,-the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Economic  Entomologists.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  directed  all 
the  research  work  of  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  on  August  17  and  18.  "This,  the 
(fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  society,  will  be  celebrated  at  New 
Brunswick,  followed  by  a  tour  of  some 
of  the  orchards  and  truck  gardens 
through  Middlesex  and  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ties. 


Sharpening  an  Ax  with  a 
File 

One  thing  down  here  seems  strange  to 
me,  but  perhaps  it  is  because  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  limited.  Many  men  down  here 
are  ax  men,  engaged  in  turpentining,  lum¬ 
bering  or  clearing.  Without  any  excep¬ 
tion  that  I  have  seen,  they  depend  upon 
files  to  sharpen  their  axes,  while  in  the 
North,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
them  grind  axes  upon  the  grindstone  at 
night,  taking  a  grit  stone  (a  hand  stone) 
to  the  woods  with  them.  What  do  the 
lumbermen  do  in  the  big  northern  for¬ 
ests?  Use  grindstones  or  files? 

Most  of  them  down  here  say  that 
grindstones  are  too  expensive  to  have,  or 
too  scarce  to  use,  or  too  heavy  to  trans¬ 
port.  One  man  told  me  that  in  cutting 
live  oak  a  long,  keen  edge  such  as  a 
grindstone  will  make,  is  not  effective ; 
that  it  sticks  into  the  wood,  and  cannot 
be  removed.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  sec 
a.  strong  man  hit  the  end  of  a  block  of 
live  oak  with  a  file-sharpened  ax.  It 
will  usually  bounce  back  as  though  he  had 
hit  a  chunk  of  rubber  with  a  baseball 
bat.  Generally  it  takes  about  four  blows 
before  the  ax  will  open  up  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  I  have  burned  several  cords  of 
live  oak  logs  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  when  I  bought,  because  it  would 
cost  more  to  cut  them  up  into  wood  than 
they  were  worth  as  fuel.  'tv.  bt.  c. 

Florida. 

Some  years  ago  the  axes  in  the  lumber 
woods  were  sharpened  on  a  grindstone. 
In  large  camps  power  stones  were  used 
and  one  expert  had  charge  of  grinding 
and  filing  saws.  A  good  whetstone  is 
usually  carried  in  the  pocket. 
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Radio  Department 


Making  Ground  Connection 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  connect 
a  ground  connection  on  a  loop.  H.  M. 

Sullivan  'Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  connect  a  ground  to  the  reflex  set, 
try  connecting  it  to  the  negative  post  of 
your  A  battery.  If  that  does  not  help, 
connect  to  the  positive  post.  If  neither 
of  these  help,  then  wind  three  or  four 
turns  of  insulated  wire  (No.  22  or  24)  on 
the  outside  of  your  loop  close  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  wires  that  are  on  the  loop.  There 
will  be  two  loose  ends  to  the  three  turns, 
connect  your  ground  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ends  and  use  the  one  that  gives 
the  greatest  volume  and  sharpest  tuning. 
It  is  possible  that  three  or  four  turns 
may  'be  too  much  for  your  loop,  and  if 
the  tuning  is  too  broad  with  interference, 
use  only  one  or  two  turns  around  the 
loop.  The  end  of  the  turns  that  is  not 
connected  to  the  ground  is  left  open  and 
not  connected  to  anything.  j.  it.  F. 

Testing  Radio  Tube 

How  can  an  amateur  tell  if  a  radio 
tube  is  good  and  not  good?  J.  M.  H. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  only  way  to  tell  is  by  trying  it  out 
in  place  of  a  known  good  tube  in  a  radio 
set  that  is  working,  unless  you  are  near 
a  dealer  who  has  a  “tube  tester.” 

If  you  have  bought  or  built  a  set,  and 
it  does  not  work,  and  you  think  that  it 
is  the  tube,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
buy  or  borrow  another  tube  and  try  it 
out.  If  the  new  tube  works,  then  the  old 
tube  is  not  good.  Better  to  look  over  the 
set  and  see  if  wires  are  all  connected,  and 
batteries  connected.  If  wiring  is  all 
right  then  it  is  possible  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  with  the  tube. 

As  to  how  good  it  is,  that  can  only  be 
told  by  comparing  it  with  another  tube 
that  is  known  to  be  good.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  tubes  vary  somewhat  in 
their  results,  as  one  that  is  a  good  de¬ 
tector  may  not  amplify  or  it  may  be  just 
the  reverse.  In  a  set  that  uses  several 
tubes  of  the  same  type,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  changing  the  tubes  around 
till  you  find  which  tube  works  best  in  a 
certain  socket.  Unfortunately  tube  mak¬ 
ers  have  not  succeeded  in  making  all 
tubes  alike,  even  if  of  the  same  type. 

J.  H.  F. 


Trouble  with  Radio 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  purchased  parts  for 
a  one-tube  radio  set.  For  some  reason 
it  will  not  work,  phones  dead,  no  static 
even.  Aerial,  ground  and  phones  are  all 
6.  K. — operate  other  sets  perfectly.  All 
connections  are  soldered  and  tested  with 
dry  cell  for  open  circuit.  Besides  the 
hook-up  shown  in  diagram  I  have  tried 
three  other  hook-ups  but  still  no  noise ; 
all  is  quiet.  I  chose  this  hook-up  because 
I  was  told  it  would  not  interfere  with 
other  sets  so  badly.  Is  the  tube,  “bum? 
It  is  a  Cunningham  C-ll  and  lights  up 
all  right  at  about  two-thirds  turn  of 
rheostat.  Is  it  because  set  is.  mounted 
on  wood  panel?  I  was  told  this  did  not 
matter  where  ground  was  tapped  so  long 
as  aerial  was  insulated  as  far  as  vario- 
coupler.-  One  terminal  of  secondary 
touches  silk  covered  wire  of  primary 
winding.  Should  this  be?  Phone  circuit 
is  good  for  moving  phone  tip  from  bind¬ 
ing  post  is  plainly  heard.  Grid  condenser 
was  bought  for  .00025  mfd.  but  leak  is  of 
unknown  capacity  but  came  attached  in 
one  unit.  No  short  circuit  here.  Pri¬ 
mary  is  O.  K.  with  dry  cell.  No  open 
circuits. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  the  trouble 
may  be  with  your  set.  If  the  wood  out 
of  which  you  made  your  panel  is  perfect¬ 
ly  dry,  then  the  likelihood  of  its  causing 
trouble  is  remote. 

One  thing  that  causes  much  trouble, 
and  is  easy  to  remedy  is  that  when  vario- 
couplers  are  made,  sometimes  the  primary 
is  reversed  to  the  secondary,  which  will 
not  let  the  secondary  oscillate  or  regen¬ 
erate.  To  correct  this  remove  the  two 
wires  that  go  from  the  secondary  to  the 
plate  of  the  tube  and  to  the  phones  and 
reverse  the  connections.  This  may  make 
your  set  work,  and  I  believe  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  you  are  having. 

The  covering  with  the  secondary  ter¬ 
minal  of  a  fewr  turns  of  the  primary  wind¬ 
ing  will  do  no  harm  if  not  short  circuited. 


A  variable  condenser,  preferably  one  of 
.0005  mf.  in  the  aerial  lead  will  make 
tuning  much  better,  and  will  allow  for 
a  difference  in  lengths  of  aerial  used. 
This  condenser  should  be  of  the  vernier 
type  which  gives  very  close  tuning. 

Once  in  a  while  a  tube  is  defective, 
even  though  it  lights,  but  I  think  that  if 
you  reverse  the  connections  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  as  suggested  above  you  will  find 
that  the  set  will  work. 

Your  hook-up  is  standard  and  should 
work  ;  it  is  one  that  I  use  frequently,  but 
always  find  that  I  have  to  try  connec¬ 
tions  on  the  secondary  one  way  then  the 
other.  One  will  work,  the  other  wall  not 
work,  and  so  one  must  determine  for  him¬ 
self  which  is  the  correct  one.  j.  H.  F. 

Building  Receiving  Set 

I  am  going  to  build  a  receiving  set  and 
have  been  thinking  of  building  the  Rein 
artz,  one-tube  set.  Do  you  advise  build¬ 
ing  this  set  or  would  you  advise  building 
some  other  kind,  using  a  different  coil? 
Is  this  a  regenerative  set?  Is  there  any 
way  to  avoid  or  carry  static  away  from 
the  radio?  M.  B.  K. 

'Huntington  Co..  Pa. 

The  Reinartz  circuit  and  tuner  is  a 
good  one,  and  has  given  excellent  results 
for  many  people.  Like  many  people  it  is 


liked  by  some  and  not  by  others.  I  think 
that  if  you  follow  the  instructions  care¬ 
fully  you  will  get  good  results  from  it. 
It  is  a  regenerative  circuit.  We  do  not 
wish  to  advise  any  particular  type  of  set, 
as  personal  opinion  has  much  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  Reinartz  circuit  we  do  know 
gives  good  results. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  get  rid 
of  static,  the  use  of  an  indoor  aerial  or 
loop  decreases  the  amount  of  static  in¬ 
terference,  but  does  not  do  away  with  it 
altogther.  J.  h.  f. 

Using  Lighting  System 
Batteries  for  Radio 

We  have  a  32-volt  lighting  system. 
The  batteries  and  generator  are  located 
in  a  workroom  adjoining  the  kitchen.  We 
charge  a  ilittle  every  day  when  we  use 
the  engine  for  pumping  water,  etc.,  also 
give  it  an  overcharge  about  once  in  two 
weeks.  The  batteries  and  generator 
would  Ue  about  35  or  40  ft.  from  where 
we  would  set  a  radio.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  these  batteries  to  run  a 
radio,  and  what  type  of  radio  would  be 
best  adapted  for  our  use?  p.  A.  w. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  it  is  advisable  to  use  them  for 
radio  for  it  will  save  you  the  expense  of 
buying  an  “A”  battery,  and  the  charging 
of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  if  you  follow 
instructions  you  will  not  injure  your 
light  plant  in  any  wav. 

Personal  preference  has  much  to  do 
with  what  radio  set  you  should  buy.  As 


there  are  so  many  good  ones  now  on  the 
market  we  hesitate  to  advise  any  par¬ 
ticular  one. 

If  you  can  hear  a  few  sets  at  your 
neighbors,  you  no  doubt  will  hear  one 
that  you  will  like.  If  not  go  to  a  local 
dealer  and  have  him  demonstrate  one 
for  you,  as  actually  hearing  a  set  will  do 
much  to  show  if  it  is  any  good.  j.  H.  F. 

Signals  Fade  Out 

I  have  a  Radiola  R.  C.  set  using  three 
WD-12  tubes.  These  tubes  have  been  in 
use  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  have 
given  good  results  between  1,400  and 
1,500  miles  on  loud  speaker,  I  have 
trouble  lately  of  signals  fftding  away  and 
then  coming  in  strong  again.  The  fila¬ 
ment  of  the  tubes  burns  only  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  e.  F.  s. 

The  trouble  with  signals  fading  away 
and  then  coming  back  strong  is  due  to 
natural  causes  and  is  beyond  our  control. 
Radio  engineers  are  working  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  for  years,  and  as  yet  have 
not  found  a  way  to  prevent  it,  which  is 
not  strange,  as  it  seems  to  be  caused  by 
atmospheric  changes  and  conditions.  It 
is  possible  that  your  tubes  are  nearly 
worn  out  from  use,  but  as  long  as  they 
bring  in  signals  with  sufficient  volume, 
no  matter  how  low  you  have  to  burn 
them,  they  are  good.  When  they  quit 
working  or  fail  to  produce  volume  enough 
it  is  time  to  get  new  ones.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  part  of  the  filament  lights 
up  as  long  as  the  filament  lights  and  the 
tube  works. 
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heads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 

ANNOUNCES 


New  Special  Six  Sedan 
New  Advanced  Six  Sedan 


The  New 
Special  Six  Series 


The  New 

Advanced  Six  Series 


Special  Six 
Series 

Grouped  in  this  se¬ 
ries  are  four  hand¬ 
some  new  body 
styles  with  the  same 
wheelbase. 


Now  Nash  presents  for  your  inspection  the  new 
Special  Six  series  and  Advanced  Six  series. 

They  reflect  more  vividly  than  ever  before  the  su¬ 
perior  character  of  Nash  manufacturing. 

And  they  provide  fresh  proof  of  the  authentic  and 
masterly  artistry  of  Nash  body  craftsmanship. 

Beautifully  low  and  close  to  the  road,  they  have 
the  smartness  and  graceful  symmetry  that  instantly 
attract  the  eye. 

And  the  enclosed  bodies,  which  are  original  Nash- 
Seaman  conceptions,  are  further  strikingly  enriched 
with  a  new  French-type  roof  construction  exclusive 
in  America  to  Nash. 

Completely  encircling  the  body  and  extending  for¬ 
ward  to  the  radiator  shell  on  both  sides  is  a  beveled 
body  beading  on  all  models  of  both  series,  which 
serves  to  emphasize  the  custom-built  look  of  these 
cars. 

And  included  as  standard  equipment  on  all  models 
at  no  extra  cost  are  4- wheel  brakes  of  special  Nash 
design,  full  balloon  tires,  and  five  disc  wheels. 


Advanced  Six 

Series 

This  series  embraces 
seven  notably  dis¬ 
tinctive  body  styles 
and  two  wheelbase 
U980)  a  lengths. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“barren  ground” 

Among  the  books  which  reveal  a  strong 
story  of  farm  life  is  “Barren  Ground”  by 
Ellen  Glasgow.  As  you  know  I  think  we 
need  to  have  the  true  farm  life — as  it  is 
lived  by  ordinary  people — put  into  litera¬ 
ture  ;  just  as  it  is ;  without  high  colors 
for  the  pleasant  things  or  softening  for 
the  undoubted  hard  spots.  The  average 
author  starting  out  to  picture  farm  life 
seems  to  think  he  must  make  it  a  sort  of 
paradise,  or  else  rip  into  it  savagely  and 
make  the  public  think  the  farm  home  is 
a  sort  of  dog  kennel.  The  truth  is  that 
living  on  a  farm,  as  a  farmer,  may  be 
either  a  privilege  or  a  penalty  about  as 
your  ancestors  from  father  back  to  great 
grandfather  decided.  For  the  truth  is 
that  no  business  on  earth  is  less  adapted 
to  produce  a  living  and  a  cheerful  home 
for  misfits  than  farming.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  general  belief  I  know — for  if 
you  were  to  ask  1,000  average  city  peo¬ 
ple  about  it  very  likely  999  would  say 
“any  fool  can  farm.”  That  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion — but  it  is  all  wrong.  A  clerk, 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  carpenter  or  any 
other  of  the  various  town  workers  can 
make  a  living  of  some  sort  even  though 
he  hates  his  trade  or  profession  and  is  a 
misfit  in  it.  The  man  or  woman  ill-suited 
to  the  job  of  farming,  and  inheriting  a 
hatred  for  its  hard  work  and  quiet  situa¬ 
tion,  is  the  worst  “misfit”  in  the  world, 
and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
less  citizens  we  can  have  in  America. 
The  disappointed  and  disillusioned  men 
or  women  in  the  city  may  find  some  relief 
in  the  crowds,  the  cheap  or  free  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  attractions  which 
keep  the  mind  busy.  Of  course  it  is  a 
mental  business  of  simply  marking  time, 
but  a  puppet  mind  must  have  periods  of 
contentment.  In  the  lonely  country  where 
man  must  match  his  wits  and  his  hands 
against  the  ’weather  and  the  natural 
forces  which  may,  in  time,  destroy  every- 
ting  from  the  soft  fruit  to  the  iron 
mountain,  the  misfit  is  at  his  worst.  Un¬ 
fitted  to  become  master  he  becomes  a 
slave.  If  I  had  my  way  only  those  who 
by  nature  and  inheritance  love  country 
life  would  occupy  our  farms.  The  world 
would  still  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  our 
rural  communities  would  exercise  the 
power  they  did  in  days  gone  by — yes, 
and  they  would  go  out  and  get  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  x'ights  which  are  now  denied 
them. 

***** 

The  scene  of  “Barren  Ground”  is  laid 
in  Virginia.  Some  of  the  critics  have 
well  said  that  most  stories  of  the  South 
are  built  around  some  familiar  old  trait 
of  the  southern  aristocracy  and  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  overcome  the  influence  of  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  over-proud  ancestry.  It  must 
be  said  that  a  good  share  of  the  “heroes” 
in  such  stories  are  gentlemen  who  do  not 
care  to  work.  They  like  to  live  in  the 
country — in  some  large  and  lordly  way — 
but  they  do  not  like  to  dig.  “Barren 
Ground”  is  different.  The  characters  are 
toil-worn,  weary  people  chained  to  the 
soil  through  generations  of  hard  labor — 
working  on  with  dog-like  patience  while 
the  land  grows  poorer  and  poorer  with 
each  crop — yet  with  never  a  thought  of 
getting  away  from  the  farm.  It  was  said 
that  they  owned  1,000  acres  and  yet  did 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  a  cow.  You 
have  all  seen  such  people,  and  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  sad  spectacle.  Hopeless  and  in¬ 
capable  of  improving  the  land  or  of  rea¬ 
lizing  how  the  world  is  passing  them  by, 
they  cling  to  their  barren  acres  with  an 
obstinate  strength  which  might  move  the 
world  if  they  could  only  know  how  to 
exert  that  strength  properly.  The  father 
came  from  a  family  of  “poor  whites” — 
the  curious  white  laborers  of  the  South 
who  have  occupied  a  position  in  labor 
history  which  has  always  mystified  me. 
These  people  always  worked  hard  with 
their  hands.  They  must  have  known  that 
slavery  tended  to  degrade  their  labor  and 
keep  them  in  an  inferior  position.  They 
called  the  Civil  War  “a  rich  man’s  war 
and  a  poor  man’s  fight,”  yet  in  the  south¬ 
ern  armies  they  ranked  among  the  best 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  these  men  and  have 
asked  them  why  they  supported  a  cause 
which  they  must  have  known  would  de¬ 
grade  about  the  only  product  they  had  for 
sale — hand  labor.  •  I  never  was  able  to 
get  any  satisfactory  answer.  I  presume 
it  is  much  the  same  as  we  will  find  every¬ 
where — -north,  south,  east  and  west — 
men  will  put  what  they  think  in  the  party 
or  national  interest  above  their  individual 
needs.  That  spirit  has  worked  out  every¬ 
where  in  history.  Whether  it  has  always 
been  wise  or  patriotic  is  a  question — a 
vain  question,  for  no  one  has  the  power 
to  stop  it. 

***** 

At  any  rate,  in  the  story,  this  ox-like, 
dull,  plodding,  patient  peasant  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families.  She  owned  a  plantation,  debt- 
bound  and  barren.  There  were  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  might  be  expected,  they  rep¬ 
resented  the  different  types.  One  of  the 
boys  was  like  the  father— heavy,  dull, 
patient,  well  content  to  toil  on  with  the 
larren  soil  considering  it  something  like 


a  crime  to  change  any  of  the  old  farm 
practices  which  had  come  to  them  out  of 
the  past  like  superstitions.  The  other 
son  could  be  called  a  mongrel.  He  had 
his  father’s  strength  and  fine  apperance, 
but  somewhere  back  in  his  mother’s  an¬ 
cestry  there  had  been  some  lazy  hateful 
wastrel  who  had  handed  his  selfish  mean¬ 
ness  on  to  this  boy.  And  his  mother  had 
carried  out  her  ancestor’s  mark  by  spoil¬ 
ing  the  boy.  Here  was  a  woman  in 
whom  long  ancestral  lines  of  missionaries 
and  Bible  students  had  culminated  in  a 
narrow,  stubborn,  self-scourging  religion 
— yet  when  her  worthless  boy  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  she  promptly  perjured 
herself  to  save  him.  The  daughter 
Dorinda  was  one  of  those  happy  accidents 
in  which  the  good  qualities  of  both  par¬ 
ents  appear.  She  had  her  father’s  dog¬ 
like  industry  and  love  of  the  soil,  and  the 
steel-like  temper  and  understanding  which 
belonged  to  her  mother  before  disap¬ 
pointment  and  over-work  had  dulled  its 
cutting  edge.  As  a  study  of  heredity  and 
human  breeding  this  farm  family  is  most 
interesting.  Both  father  and  mother  had 
been  bred  to  type  through  long  genera¬ 
tions.  One  was  what  we  may  call  a 
scrub,  bred  and  raised  a  scrub  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Such  people  have  been  brought 
up  to  restrain  ambition  and  self-assertion 
and  imagination.  They  are  mere  workers. 
They  seldom  talk  and  very  rarely  read. 
Sometimes  at  their  work  you  will  see 
them  lifting  their  heads  for  the  moment 
to  look  at  the  evening  sky  or  over  across 
the  rolling  country  when  Spring  is  smear¬ 
ing  the  hills  with  her  green  paint,  or 
when  Autumn  is  putting  on  the  gay  col¬ 
ors  which  those  who  know  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  death  often  wear.  If  you  can 
at  such  a  time,  catch  the  eye  of  one  of 
those  dull  people  you  will  notice  a  puz¬ 
zled,  bewildered  look.  It  is  what  you 
may  find  in  the  eye  of  some  faithful  ani¬ 
mal — when  at  times  some  instinct  reach¬ 
ing  out  of  the  past  struggles  in  the  brain 
for  recognition.  It  is  like  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  high  resolve — looking  out 
upon  the  puzzling  facts  of  fate  and 
slavery. 

***** 

The  mother  was  a  pure  type  of  another 
sort.  It  was  like  a  finely-bred  thorough¬ 
bred  horse  worked  down  too  fine  and  a 
spirit  worn  to  the  breaking  point.  George 
E.  Waring  tells  how  he  once  found  such 
a  horse  degraded  to  the  task  of  hauling 
a  fish  cart.  He  bought  him  because  one 
day  when  a  band  started  to  play,  the 
fish  horse  suddenly  remembered.  He 
raised  his  dejected  head,  gave  a  snort, 
and  ran  off  down  the  road  scattering  fish 
and  harness  as  he  kicked  himself  free 
from  the  habiliments  of  slavery.  This 
farm  woman  was  too  toilworn  and  weary 
to  shake  off  the  chains  which  bound  her 
to  land  slavery,  but  she  passed  the  spirit 
on  to  her  daughter,  and  the  story  de¬ 
scribes  how  that  daughter  rose  from  a 
slave  to  the  farm  to  master  of  it.  This 
idea  of  the  thorough  mingling  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  firmly  established  types  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  human 
development.  I  suppose  that  'New  Eng¬ 
land  and  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
can  show  samples  of  the  purest-bred 
Americans  to  be  found  in  this  entire 
country.  There  are  families  which  have 
been  more  or  less  inbred  for  eight  or 
nine  generations.  As  individuals  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  accomplishment,  but 
let  a  boy  from  one  of  these  old-line  New 
England  families  marry  a  superior  Irish 
or  French  girl,  or  let  a  girl  from  an  East 
Tennessee  mountain  family  marry  the  son 
of  a  good  Swedish  immigrant,  and  I  think 
we  should  have  about  the  most  efficient 
Americans  we  can  think  of.  In  “Barren 
Ground”  the  strong  qualities  of  both 
strains  were  centered  in  Dorinda,  the 
daughter,  and  the  working  out  of  the  com¬ 
plex  instincts  and  urges  which  came  into 
the  world  with  her  are  developed  with 
great  skill.  She  saw  the  beauty  in  the 
broom  sedge,  the  sky,  the  hills  and  the 
great  pine  back  of  the  house.  At  a  con¬ 
cert  in  New  York  the  music  swept  over 
her  like  a  fierce  pain — yet  she  could  also 
see  the  work  of  Alfalfa,  Jersey  cattle,  deep 
plowing  and  Crimson  clover.  There  was 
an  old-fashioned  library  in  her  house — 
handed  down  from  some  old  ancestor — 
a  missionary.  There  were  dull  theologi¬ 
cal  books  and  old-fashioned  novels. 
Dorinda  read  them  all.  The  theology 
passed  on  without  touching  her,  but 
Scott’s  novels  touched  her  life  with  ro¬ 
mance.  In  her  early  womanhood  Dorinda 
was  disillusioned.  I  have  always  re¬ 
membered  that  fine,  vowel-full  word  ever 
since  I  used  it  to  mow  down  a  wdiole  row 
of  spellers  in  a  spelling  match.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  and  so  one  Sunday 
afternoon  I  asked  the  teacher.  He  was 
a  man  just  beginning  to  show  a  little 
gray  in  his  hair,  and  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  how  lie  looked  at  me  when  I  asked 
my  simple  question.  He  tried  to  tell  me 
that  it  is  a  dream — the  power  to  see 
some  bright,  beautiful,  hopeful  thing 
even  when  life  goes  hardest.  It  is  the 
faith  to  believe  that  our  friends  and  those 
we  love  are  always  good  and  honest  and 
true.  I  think  that  teacher  had  been  dis¬ 
illusioned — he  had  lost  this  power  to  see 


Light  Draught,  Low 
Upkeep  Cost,  and 
Unusually  Long  Life. 


McCormick-Deering 
Potato  Digger 

\X7HERE  a  considerable  acreage  of  potatoes  is 
grown  a  McCormick-Deering  two  or  four- 
horse  potato  digger  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  time 
and  labor  saved.  These  diggers  are  well-built, 
correctly  designed  machines  that  will  dig  under  all 
workable  conditions,  and  stand  up  to  work  in  the 
hardest  soil. 

Made  in  six-foot  size  for  two  horses,  and  seven- 
foot  for  four  horses.  The  six-foot  can  be  furnished 
with  a  rod  link  elevator,  or  with  bar  grate  or 
“riddle”  elevator.  The  seven-foot  digger  has  a 
rod-link  elevator. 

The  rear  shaker  thoroughly  separates  the  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  dirt,  and  the  vine  turners  cause  the 
vines  and  weeds  to  be  thrown  to  the  side,  leaving 
the  potatoes  in  a  neat,  clean  row  behind  the  digger. 

A  McCormick-Deering  digger  means  less  power 
required,  less  labor,  and  better  potatoes. 

l  T alk  to  your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

eoe  So.  Michigan  Ave.  IN  CORPORATED 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

EIGHT  DAYS-FIVE  NIGHTS 

WONDERFUL  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY 


Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  ::  Circus  Acts 
Grand  Circuit  Horse  Races  ::  Horse  Show 
Auto  Races  ::  Band  Concerts  ::  Dog  Show 

Largest  Draft  Horse ,  Live  Stock ,  Poultry ,  Pet  Stock 
and  Agriculture  Exhibits  in  the  Country 

Horse  Races  will  be  called  Rain  or  Shine  as 
State  Fair  Plant  includes  Wet  Weather  Track 


Night  Horse  Show  in  New  Half  Million 
Dollar  Coliseum 


Country’s  Largest  Fair  Building  Devoted 
Entirely  to  Exhibit  of  Fruits,  Flowers 
and  Farm  Products 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES  IN  ALL  BUILDINGS 


You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss  This 

The  Greatest  Exposition  of  the  Year 
Syracuse,  Sept.  12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
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When  Is  Power 
Really  Cheap? 

John  H.  Kohl,  Wisconsin,  answers  this 
question  in  the  following  letter: 

“To  anyone  wishing  a  gasoline  engine  / 
cannot  say  enough  for  the  Fuller  <S> 
Johnson  /  purchased  from  our  dealer 
16  years  ago.  This  engine  has  been  in 
actual  use  every  day  since  and  has 
never  cost  a  cent  for  repairs.  Starts  as 
readily  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter  as 
the  hottest  day  in  summer ." 

There’s  the  answer!  And  this  is  typical 
Fuller  8&  Johnson  service.  For  instance, 
an  investigation  recently  made  shows  that 
the  average  yearly  upkeep  cost  of  1011 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines  in  farm  service 
for  an  average  of  ten  years,  has  been  only 
59  cents  per  engine.  Certainly  that’s  cheap 
power  service! 

If  you  would  like  to  write  Mr.  Kohl  or 
any  other  Fuller  &  Johnson  user  personally, 
we’ll  gladly  send  a  list  of  complete  ad¬ 
dresses  on  request.  Perhaps  we  can  give 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  Fuller  8b 
Johnson  Engine  users  who  live  right  near 
you. 

Just  drop  us  a  card  and  tell  us  to  send 
you  complete  information  on  our  1926 
Models. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
v/on’t  overheat.  Con¬ 
nects  direct  to  any  or¬ 
dinary  windmill  pump — 
no  belts  or  pulleys  needed. 

Capacity  100  to  1000  pails 
of  water  per  hour.  Runs 
12  to  15  hours  on  3  quarts 
of  gasoline.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  17B. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

825  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
Sizes  1  k  to  25  H.  P. — Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
A  tlze  and  model  for  practically  every  use. 


Science  Declares 
War  on 
Wood  Chucks 

W oodchucks  are  facing  extermina¬ 
tion  in  those  sections  of  the-coun- 
try  where  they  are  doing  heavy 
damage.  Farmers  are  up  in  arms, 
and  it  looks  bad  for  the  wood¬ 
chucks.  These  destructive  rodents 
are  difficult  to  hunt  or  trap,  but 
science  has  found  a  means  of 
reaching  them  with  a  gas  attack 
that  they  cannot  dodge. 

CYANOGAS 


ir  eg  u  t  pat  orr.» 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

placed  in  small  quantities  in  the 
openings  to  burrows  gives  off  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  which  kills  the 
woodchucks  where  they  live. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyan- 
ogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
.-sr  vi  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
CYANOGAS  Or,  we  will  deliver  a 
I  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to 
kill  all  the  woodchucks 
in  80  burrows  for 
$2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

of  Delaware 

511  Fifth  aye.  New  York 


and  to  have  faith.  If  I  wanted  to  thor¬ 
oughly  punish  a  man  I  think  I  would 
force  him  to  live  through  old  age  abso¬ 
lutely  without  illusions — utterly  unable 
to  see  anything  of  the  good,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  or  the  true  in  any  human  creature. 
That  happened  to  Dorinda,  and  she  went 
about  her  task  of  mastering  her  barren 
land  without  the  hope  and  love  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends  which  have  driven  so 
many  who  still  possess  this  beautiful 
power  to  see  and  believe  along  the  same 
road.  She  mastered  the  land  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  farmer,  but  she  was  a  hard, 
unloving  woman.  I  do  not  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  have  lived  comfortably  in  the 
•same  house  with  her  as  husband  or  broth¬ 
er,  without  an  open  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  merely  a  sort  of  super  hired 
onan.  But  she  succeeded  as  a  farmer, 
yet — '“whose  shall  these  things  be?”  It 
is  a  strong  book  well  worth  reading  by 
those  Who  are  interested  in  either  the 
physics  or  the  psychology  of  farming. 
Very  likely  there  are  plenty  of  Dorindas 
among  our  readers.  They  are  efficient 
and  strong,  and  they  make  the  world,  or 
their  part  of  it,  march  to  lively  music. 
Yet,  I  am  sorry  to  see  anyone  who  has 
lost  the  power  of  illusion.  Dorinda  knew 
her  brother  was  a  scamp,  but  her  mother 
would  not  believe  it  even  when  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  clear.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  in  the  end  the  hard  sister  is  of 
more  real  worth  to  humanity  than  the 
soft  mother.  I  have  known  women  who 
seemed  to  realize  the  weakness  of  their 
brothers — so  they  were  a  little  extra  hard 
on  their  husbands  as  if  to  train  them  to 
walk  a  little  straighter.  Too  often  the 
enforced  straight  path  leads  to  a  crooked 
one  when  the  straightjacket  is  removed. 

H.  W.  C. 


Discovering-  the  Pine  Tree 
State 

The  'Governors  of  the  various  States, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  their  annual  convention  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  After  the  meeting  these  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  taken  on  a  trip  through  the 
Pine  Tree  State.  They  saw  some  in¬ 
teresting  things  and  had  some  old  notions 
badly  knocked  out  of  mind.  (Most  of 
those  who  came  from  west  of  the  Hudson 
(River  probably  had  the  idea  that  Maine 
is  a  great  tangled  forest  with  a  “stern 
and  rock-bound  coast”  at  one  end  and 
a  region  of  perpetual  ice  and  polar  bears 
at  the  other.  Perhaps  they  thought  a 
few  hunters  still  ranged  through  the 
woods.  Very  likely  they  held  on  to  their 
scalps  as  they  entered  the  solitude.  Their 
surprise  must  have  been  great  when  they 
looked  out  upon  smiling  farmers  and 
beautiful  homes.  There  were  great  wide 
stretches  of  potatoes,  corn  and  other 
grain.  It  was  a  new  country,  a  new 
Maine,  that  they  entered.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  report  the  following: 

Before  departure  Governor  Thomas  G. 
McLeod  of  'South  Garolina  was  chosen 
by  Governor  Brewster  to  make  a  speech. 
Impressed  with  the  fertility  of  Maine’s 
northern  region,  where  everybody  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  only  forests.  Governor  Mc¬ 
Leod  based  his  remarks  on  his  own  agri¬ 
cultural  experience. 

“I  was  born,”  he  said,  “between  two 
rows  of  corn.” 

“A  regular  pumpkin,  by  heck !”  yelled 
a  potato  farmer.  The  rest  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Governor’s  speech  was  lost  in  the 
laughter  that  followed. 

(Well,  there  are  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  pumpkins.  If  a  man  can  be 
rated  as  “some  pumpkin”  he  will  get 
along.  Just  where  Governor  McLeod 
claims  that  he  was  born  is  something  of 
a  question.  It  doesn’t  make  so  much 
difference  where  a  man  starts — it’s  where 
he  comes  out  that  counts. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  who  live 
outside  of  'New  England  have  this  curious 
idea  about  Maine.  In  truth  the  State 
has  remarkable  possibilities.  It  has  large 
tracts  of  strong  land  which,  if  handled 
properly,  could  produce  60  per  cent  of 
the  meat  and  bread  needed  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  people.  It  could,  if  pressed  to  it, 
produce  practically  all  of  the  potatoes, 
half  the  dairy  products,  all  the  ice  and 
a  great  share  of  the  apples.  In  addition 
it  has  enormous  possibilities  for  water 
power  and  manufacturing.  Give  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  the  climate  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Maine  would  soon  become 
one  of  the  most  important  ^States  in  the 
Union,  and  with  the  present  natural 
wonders  now  working  out  such  a  clima¬ 
tic  change  is  not  impossible. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


“Did  you  behave  in  church?’’  asked 
an  interested  relative  when  Junior  re¬ 
turned  from  the  service.  “Course  I  did,” 
replied  Junior.  “I  heard  the  lady  back 
of  us  say  she  never  saw  a  child  behave 
so.”— Christian  Register. 


More  Profit  from 
Diversified  Farming 


The  old  adage  “Don’t  put  your  eggs  all  in  one 
basket  ”  applies  to  the  one  crop  farmer. 


Proper  diversification,  according  to  your  type 
of  farming,  lessens  the  danger  of  operating 
your  farm  at  a  loss. 

Since  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
the  Agricultural  Relations  Department  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  is  interested  in 
seeing  the  farmers  of  the  country  produce  high 
quality  products  economically  and  we  are  co¬ 
operating  to  this  end. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


agricultural  Relations  Uepartment  Vffices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

ias-with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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A  Vital  Necessity! 

The  farmer,  truck-gardener,  florist,  fruit-grower 
or  nurseryman  who  does  not  operate  one  or  more 
UTILITOR8  is  missing  his  best  chance  to  make 
bigger  profits.  The  new  UTILITOR  with  its  nlno 
vital  improvements,  enables  the  operator  to  do 
more  work  with  less  labor,  to  get  better  results  at 
lower  cost,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
the  land  under  intensive  cultivation.  The  new 
CJTILITOR  is  a  vital  necessity.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog,  prices,  and  literature  describing  UTILI- 
TOR'S  advantages. 

,  WE  WANT  DISTRIBUTORS 

IV e  want  a  reliable,  energetic  sales  agent  III 
your  locality.  Big  profits  for  the  right  man 
Write  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Oept.  F.  Indianapolis,  ind. 


::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  ::  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30tb  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differenoes  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  members  of  the  Setauket  Board  of  Education, 
District  No.  2,  have  been  advised  by  County  Treasurer 
Shephard  M.  Sc-udder  that  the  State  aid  money,  which 
has  been  withheld  by  Commissioner  Graves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  board’s  refusal  to  obey  his  edict  to  trans¬ 
port  some  children  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school, 
has  been  ordered  released  and  paid  to  the  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

It  is  understood  that  checks  have  already  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  supervisor’s  office.  The  amount  is  a 
little  over  $6,000. 

IIIS  is  taken  from  a  local  Long  Island  paper. 
You  will  remember  that  on  page  969  we  gave  the 
particulars  of  the  court’s  decision  in  this  case.  The 
fact  that  the  commissioner  has  now  released  this 
money  indicates  a  decision  not  to  appeal  the  case. 
Such  an  appeal  was  expected,  although  the  facts 
were  so  clear  that  few  lawyers  would  expect  any 
reversal  of  judgment.  This  would  seem  to  settle  the 
contention,  and  we  believe  that  in  other  ca-ses  this 
school  money  has  been  retained  or  held  up  unlaw¬ 
fully.  And  yet  it  is  not  full  compensation.  The 
failure  to  receive  this  money  when  due  has  cost  the 
district  over  $300  in  interest  and  also  the  cost  of 
lighting  the  case  through  the  courts.  If  this  thing 
keeps  on  many  of  our  school  districts  will  be  forced 
to  raise  a  defense  fund  by  taxation  to  protect  the 
district  from  its  friends !  This  legal  decision  has 
aroused  great  interest  all  over  the  State.  People 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  battlements 
from  behind  which  the  Education  Department  has 
been  issuing  arbitrary  rulings  may  be  as  vulnerable 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho.  All  this  shows  the  need  of 
a  strong  State  organization  which  can  handle  such 
matters  co-operatively.  We  have  just  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. 

ONE  more  word  regarding  “Our  Rural  Heritage” 
— the  new  book  mentioned  on  the  first  page. 
All  who  have  anything  to  do  with  rural  thought — 
editors,  preachers  or  teachers — should  use  this  book 
in  their  efforts  to  apply  our  past  in  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  present.  Town  and  city  life  have  done 
much  to  weaken  the  fine  old  independent  spirit  and 
character  which  our  farm  ancestors  knew  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  One  reason  for  the  evident  carelessness  and 
lack  of  responsibility  of  our  younger  people  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  been  taught  to  understand 
the  past  or  what  its  heritage  means  to  the  future. 
The  book  ought  to  inspire  our  teachers  so  that  they 
may  bridge  the  gap  between  the  past  and  the 
present. 

ON  the  next  page  is  an  interview  with  F.  W. 

Cornwall  regarding  the  effort  to  increase  rates 
on  fruit  transportation.  For  several  years  a  little 
band  of  fruit  men  have  fought  this  question  almost 
alone  and  unaided.  It  is  a  matter  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  eastern  fruit  men,  yet  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  one  of  the  farm  organizations  has  put  up  a 
Avhole-hearted  fight  for  the  farmers.  Is  there  any 
such  organization  that  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  limit 
for  farm  interests  outside  of  social  improvement 
and  increased  crop  production?  That  question  is 
asked  in  good  faith,  and  the  answer  to  it  ought  to 
be  easy.  It  is  about  as  important  as  any  just  now. 
The  railroad  situation  has  come  close  to  a  crisis.  As 
Mr.  Cornwall  points  out,  any  increase  of  freight  will 
simply  lead  to  an  extension  of  trucking  service. 
Transportation  is  going  through  a  change  which 
amounts  to  a  revolution.  In  truth  it  seems  no  worse 
for  the  railroads  than  were  the  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  which  have  swept  over  the  country  and  ruined 
so  many  of  our  farms.  The  truck  and  the  passenger 
car  or  bus  have  of  necessity  injured  the  business  of 
rai’ reading.  In  New  Jersey  an  effort  was  made  to 


restrain  or  drive  out  of  business  the  public  cars  and 
busses  on  the  theory  that  the  railroads  had  a  right 
to  monopolize  the  business.  With  every  effort  made 
to  increase  prices  for  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  the  railroads  will  increase  competition 
and  narrow  their  chances  for  business.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  railroads  must  have  increased  rates  in 
cider  to  pay  dividends  or  meet  expenses  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  present  high  rates  have  helped 
to  prevent  thousands  of  farmers  from  making  a 
living. 

* 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

TIIE  sudden  death  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
comes  as  a  great  surprise  and  shock.  Most 
people  regarded  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  man  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  of  his  years  in  vitality,  and  enduring  energy.  It 
was  known  to  some  of  us,  however,  that  he  was 
living  on  borrowed  energy,  as  most  men  do  after  60. 
He  had  been  warned  to  go  slowly,  but  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  man  was  such  that  he  could  not  give  up. 
The  end  came  as  was  expected — and  probably  as 
Mr.  Bryan  would  desire.  He  died  literally  on  the 
field  of  battle — with  harness  on — entering  upon  a 
new  crusade  with  all  the  joy  of  combat.  Now  that 
death  has  removed  him  one  finds  it  a  difficult  task 
properly  to  rate  Mr.  Bryan  among  great  Americans. 
He  had  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a  great 
leader — eloquence,  striking  presence,  undoubted 
courage  and  honesty  and  much  of  that  strange,  in¬ 
definable  quality  which  inspires  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence.  And  yet  his  most  sincere  admirer  will  be 
forced  to  admit  that  Mr.  Bryan  lacked  something 
needed  in  a  great  statesman  or  public  benefactor.  It 
would  be  hard  to  state  just  what  that  something 
was  or  just  what  Mr.  Bryan  missed  out  of  liis  un¬ 
questioned  powers  of  leadership.  He  was  a  genuine 
American  product.  In  no  other  country  on  earth 
could  a  man  with  Bryan’s  equipment  rise  as  he  did 
to  be  the  idol  of  millions  of  plain  people  and  the 
arbiter  of  great  political  changes.  Thoroughly  honest 
in  act  and  thought,  obstinately  earnest  and  sincere — 
he  must  be  ranked  as  a  crusader  or  political  evan¬ 
gelist.  He  had  the  courage  to  fight  openly  for  un¬ 
popular  causes.  He  came  out  in  the  open  and  stood 
for  what  he  considered  moral  issues,  regardless  of 
their  effect  upon  his  popularity  or  political  stand¬ 
ing.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Lincoln,  Roosevelt 
and  other  great  leaders,  rarely  if  ever  gave  open  and 
full  support  to  unpopular  issues.  Bryan  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  subject  himself  to  ridicule  or  malicious  at¬ 
tacks  by  espousing  a  cause  which  he  felt  appealed 
to  the  soul  rather  than  to  the  pocket-book  of  men. 
And  yet  he  seemed  to  lack  that  something  which  has 
carried  the  others  through  to  greatness.  As  an 
orator  Mr.  Bryan  was  unsurpassed  in  his  power  of 
arousing  an  audience.  It  is  now  ancient  history  how 
at  his  first  convention  he  spoke  words  which  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over: 

We  reply  that  the  great  cities  rest  upon  our  broad 
and  fertile  prairies.  Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave 
our  farms  and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  if 
by  magic;  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the  grass  will 
grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the  country. 

We  think  Mr.  Bryan  did  a  great  service  to  his 
country  by  giving  voice  to  the  discontent  among 
working  people.  He  organized  that  discontent  and 
made  it  audible.  The  people  -defeated  him,  but  they 
were  forced  to  listen  as  to  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness” — in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  believe  that  such  discontent  should 
either  be  hushed  under  the  party  mantle  or  capital¬ 
ized  for  mere  party  advantage.  A  man  like  Bryan 
was  needed  in  his  time.  The  nation  is  better  off  for 
the  service  he  rendered.  The  people  decided,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  that  they  did  not  want  him  as  chief 
magistrate,  yet  he  went  to  his  death  with  the 
thorough  respect  of  the  American  people  as  an  hon¬ 
est,  earnest  man  who  gave  all  that  he  had  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  Even  those  who  may  call  it 
misguided  service  will  honor  the  character  which 
stood  back  of  it. 

* 

WO  weeks  ago  we  told  about  that  great  egg- 
laying  race  at  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  Ten  pullets  from  Oregon  and  10  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  cackling  for  first  place.  Three  weeks 
ago  Massachusetts  led  by  31  eggs.  Since  then  much 
has  happened.  The  Oregon  birds  started  a  spurt  and 
gained  the  inside  track.  The  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
horns  evidently  decided  to  hold  their  wind  for  a 
whirlwind  finish,  and  thus  Oregon  forged  ahead. 
On  July  24  the  count  stood,  Oregon,  1,778;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1,768.  There  are  15  weeks  yet  to  go,  and  it 
is  a  toss-up  between  East  and  West.  New  England 
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may  still  come  back  with  a  rush  down  the  home 
stretch,  for  these  Yankees  are  good  stayers.  At  any 
rate  it  is  a  fine  race — may  the  best  pen  win — yet 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying — “Come  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  !” 

* 

THE  necessity  of  laws  and  rules  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  members  of  mutual  or  co-operative 
enterprises  is  again  emphasized  in  the  recent  failure 
of  seventeen  building  and  loan  associations  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  insolvent 
to  the  total  amount  of  $41S,491,  and  involve  1,500 
members.  The  assets  of  the  companies  are  placed 
at  $2,000,000,  and  the  liabilities  at  $1,800,000,  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  had  borrowed  90  per  cent  of  their 
valuation.  These  associations  were  identified  as 
the  “Roseman  group”  as  they  were  organized  by 
Alexander  A.  Roseman,  who  is  secretary  of  a  local 
realty  company.  One  man  associated  with  the 
realty  company  was  secretary  of  nine  of  the  failed 
associations.  The  Roseman  Realty  Company  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  borrower. 

The  inference  is  plain.  One  man  is  dominant  in 
a  chain  of  associations  which  he  organized.  The 
members  pay  in  their  dues,  and  leave  the  assets  and 
the  business  in  a  one-man  control.  Loans  are  made 
to  his  company,  and  ultimately  the  association  be¬ 
came  bankrupt.  This  is  co-operation  for  promoters 
by  promoters. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  national  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State  Ave  had  similar  but  even 
sadder  experiences,  because  there  was  less  restric¬ 
tions  on  them  by  laxv,  and  the  so-called  members 
were  entirely  helpless.  The  promoters  of  the  national 
associations  produced  -such  a  record  of  plunder  and 
tragedy  that  State  laws  were  enacted  to  carefully 
protect  the  members  and  the  assets,  until  we  have 
now  in  New  York  State  in  our  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  the  finest  example  of  co-operation  in  the 
world.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  laws  are  less 
strict  because  previous  experiences  in  those  States 
did  not  demand  corrective  measures.  The  system  has, 
hoAvever,  been  well  developed  in  those  States  under 
fairly  helpful  laws  and  as  a  Avhole  it  is  safe  and 
successful.  The  exception  seems  to  be  in  this  group 
in  the  control  of  one  man  or  a  small  group  Avho  took 
advantage  of  the  confidence  of  members  to  use  the 
money  of  the  associations  for  their  oxxm  purposes. 

The  one  safe  rule  in  all  co-operation  is  to  avoid 
the  domination  of  individuals  or  groups.  For  perma¬ 
nent  success  the  control  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members.  The  member  must  be  correctly  informed, 
and  he  must  assume  responsibility  for  his  share  in 
the  management. 

* 

THE  backers  of  the  child  labor  amendment  are 
a  little  quiet  just  uoav,  but  they  are  not  even 
asleep.  The  States  have  thus  far  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  with  a  bang,  but  Ave  must  give  the 
AA'omen  Avho  back  this  proposed  amendment  credit 
for  being  “stayers.”  Most  or  many  of  them  haA’e 
little  else  to  do.  They  'will  be  back  again  more  per¬ 
sistent  than  ever.  The  country  does  not  A\Tant  their 
amendment  and  lias  said  so  emphatically,  but  these 
people  are  not  disconcerted  by  that.  You  can  hardly 
make  them  believe  that  the  common  people  knoxx* 
Avhat  they  need.  Some  master  mind  is  required  to 
let  the  public  know  Avhat  is  best,  and  our  amendment 
friends  are  quite  xvilling  to  play  the  part  of  “master 
mind.”  Be  prepared  for  them  therefore — they  will 
be  back  on  the  job. 


Brevities 

The  latest  cooling  device  is  a  shoe  xvith  a  holloxv 
aluminum  sole.  This  is  filled  with  cracked  ice  to  keep 
the  foot  cold.  Designed  for  farmers?  No,  for  dancers. 

A  reader  asks  us  to  tell  him  what  we  know  about 
“aerated  concrete,”  said  to  be  made  by  blowing  a  strong 
current  of  air  up  through  the  concrete  mixer.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  it. 

We  have  been  trying  to  find  some  section  where 
“trailers”  are  used  behind  cars  or  trucks.  Apparently 
farmers  are  not  much  interested  in  the  trailer.  When 
they  get  to  the  point  xvhere  market  loads  are  too  large 
for  the  car  they  use  a  light  truck. 

What  xvas  the  matter  with  last  year’s  cider?  Many 
reports  say  the  cider  is  sour  but  will  not  turn  to  vine¬ 
gar.  _  See  if  you  cannot  get  some  of  the  “mother”  from 
old  vinegar  and  put  it  into  the  cider.  Then  let  the  cider 
slowly  run  from  one  barrel  to  another  through  hard 
wood  shavings  so  as  to  expose  it  fully  to  the  air. 

Here  is  a  new  use  for  the  woodchuck  offered  by  one 
of  our  readers.  Skin  him  so  that  the  hide  can  be  stuffed. 
Eat  the  meat  and  stuff  the  skin  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
as  natural  as  possible.  Hang  it  in  a  cherry  tree  so  it 
will  move  with  the  wind.  Our  friend  says  even  the 
impudent  robin  will  keep  away. 
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Hoard’s  Dairyman  on  Government 
Co-operation 

A  WELL-MERITED  editorial  rebuke  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  to  those  who  give 
misleading  testimony  to  dairy  farmers.  It  says : 

When  an  expert  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  is  called  to  testify,  we  should  have  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  that  he  is  competent  and  will  give  reliable 
testimony.  We  were,  therefore  greatly  surprised  to 
read  the  misleading  testimony  of  Mr.  D.  L.  James, 
Dairy  Specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Banking  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Vermont  as  to  whether  the  “New  England 
System”  was  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  selling  stock 
in  that  State.  The  stenographic  report  of  his  state¬ 
ment  appears  on  the  following  page,  and  we  challenge 
both  his  argument  and  his  statement  of  fact,  particu¬ 
larly  the  following: 

“The  one  that  icas  formed  from  ichat  me  call  a  ‘fea- 
crated  type’  or  distinct  units  teas  the  Oregon  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  icith  headquarters  at  Oregon.  That  as¬ 
sociation  failed  a  few  years  ago,  due  to  various  causes. 
The  reason  that  caused  its  immediate  failure  was  the 
withdrawal  of  one  of  those  independent  units,  a  unit 
that  felt  it  could  do  things  better  than  the  tvhole  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a  little  more  say  than 
some  of  the  others,  and  it  saw  fit  to  withdraw.’’ 

This  statement  of  Mr.  James’  is  not  true.  He  is 
incompetent  to  give  information  concerning  co-operative 
organization  if  he  does  not  know  that  the  Oregon  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  not  a  federated  type  of  organization. 
It  was  not  made  up  of  units  and,  therefore,  no  unit 
could  withdraw  from  the  League. 

The  Oregon  Dairymen’s  League  was  a  centralized 
pooling  association  very  similar  in  organization  and 
operation  to  the  New  York  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  proposed  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dairy  System.  It  was  made  up  of  farmers  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  parts  of  Oregon  and  tied  together  by 
a  common  contract. 

Mr.  James  cannot  be  excused  for  making  a  misstate¬ 
ment  of  fact  concerning  how  the  Oregon  Dairymen’s 
League  was  formed  and  for  stating  “that  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  failure  was  the  withdrawal  of  one  unit  of 
those  independent  units.”  If  farmers  cannot  rely  upon 
government  officials  to  give  them  accurate  information 
that  will  help  them  in  determining  their  course,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  time  when  we  may  well  question  whether 
the  government  should  have  any  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operative  marketing.  To  us,  it’s  a  very 
serious  matter  when  we  cannot  .rely  upon  our  govern¬ 
ment  employes  to  provide  accurate  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion. 

Since  Mr.  James  is  a  government  official,  the  dairy 
farmers  of  (New  England  had  a  right  to  expect  him 
to  .present  to  them  the  difference  between  a  local  cen¬ 
tralized  organization  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  handle 
the  fluid  milk  of  its  producers  and  an  organization  like 
the  Oregon  Dairymen’s  League  attempting  to  pool  all 
the  milk  produced  in  the  State  and  to  manufacture  it 
into  various  dairy  products.  He  failed  to  do  this,  but 
instead  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  indulging  in 
misrepresentation  and  half  truths. 


June  Milk  Prices — and  Comments 

MILK  prices  for  the  month  of  June  are  reported 
as  follows :  Pool  net  cash  price,  $1.70 ;  ex¬ 
penses  and  certificates  as  reported,  .165 ;  gross  re¬ 
ported,  $1,865.  vSheffield  Farms,  $2.01 ;  Non-pool, 
Buffalo,  $2.37;  Model  Dairy,  $2.00. 

The  pool  volume  and  prices  for  the  month  figure  as 
follows : 


Class  1  . 1,126,697.08  X$2.33  =$2,625,201,196 

Class  2A  .  407,357.44  X  E90  =  773,979.136 

Class  2B  .  123.364.37  X  1.95  =  240,560.521 

Class  2C  .  40,700.21.  X  1.90  =  77,330.399 

Class  3A  .  472,688.03  X  1.80  =  850,838.454 

Class  3B  .  95,272.93  X  1.80  =  171,491.274 

Class  SC  .  16,347.60  x  1.70  =  27,790.920 

Class  3D  .  18,018.70  X  1.645=  296,407.615 

Class  4A  .  316,067.71  X  1.405  =  444,075.132 

Class  4B  .  93,376.11  X  1.495=  139,597.284 


Total  . 2.709,890.18  $5,647,274,931 

Gross  . 2,709,890.18  X  1.865  =  5,053,945,185 


Unaccounted  for . $  593,329.746 


The  report  shows  a  loss  from  the  June,  1924,  rec¬ 
ord  of  14,363,407  lbs.  of  milk  a-nd  5,033  patrons.  The 
less  in  the  pool  plants  was  13,923,962. 

The  item  unaac-ounted  for  amounts  to  21.S  cents  a 
100  lbs.  and  with  the  16.5  cents  reported  makes  an 
organization  cost  of  38.3  cents  a  100  lbs. 

This  official  ipool  management  seems  to  us  the  most 
open  and  admitted  record  of  farm  extravagance 
that  we  have  encountered  in  an  active  experience  of 
50  years.  Nothing  before  has  ever  equalled  it  in 
its  disastrous  effect  on  a  farm  industry.  As  if  to  in¬ 
sult  our  intelligence  the  management  makes  com¬ 
parison  of  present  prices  with  estimates  of  past 
averages  to  convince  us  that  we  are  well  paid.  This 
and  the  steady  market  and  sure  pay  was  the  argu¬ 
ment  Borden’s  always  gave  u-s  in  the  old  days. 
Formerly  the  Borden’s  gave  us  these  arguments  at 
their  own  expense.  Now  the  League  Hews  prints 
them. 

But  leave  out  the  question  of  price,  what  justifi¬ 
cation  can  there  be  for  the  expense  of  the  pool? 
Substantially  70  per  cent  of  June  pooled  milk  was 
taken  by  dealers  in  their  own  plants.  About  30  per 
cent  was  handled  in  162  pool  plants,  and  60  per 
cent  of  this  was  sold  as  liquid  milk  and  oi*eam. 
The  amount  manufactured  in  the  plants  was  less 
than  one-half  a  day’s  needs  for  New  York  City  alone. 


Besides  the  milk  is  priced  in  classes,  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  in  each  class  is  enough  to  pay  the  cost,  and 
leave  a  profit.  There  is  a  liberal  allowance  for 
pasteurization  of  the  liquid  milk  and  cream.  These 
allowances  should  pay  all  the  expense  of  the  plants 
and  leave  a  profit.  The  plants  are  owned  and  the  in¬ 
terest  on  their  cost  comes  out  of  the  milk  in  deduc¬ 
tions  that  are  reported.  The  dealers  own  or  rent 
their  own  plants  and  make  a  profit  besides  on  the 
milk  that  goes  into  surplus  classes.  Efficiently  and 
economically  managed  the  plants  would  pay  their 
own  way,  as  other  plants  do.  The  extra  expense 
should  be  the  cost  of  selling  the  liquid  milk  and 
$100,000  a  year  would  seem  to  be  a  liberal  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  it.  Even  if  extra 
expenses  were  required  under  the  original  plan  of 
the  pool  there  is  no  excuse  to  continue  them  now, 
since  that  plan  was  unsuccessful  and  is  abandoned. 
Other  associations  in  our  territory  and  neighboring 
sections  are  selling  milk  at  one  to  two  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  getting  better  prices  for  it.  The  disheart¬ 
ening  part  of  it  is  that  confident  in  the  power  of  its 
alliance  with  the  Borden’s,  the  pool  management 
goes  joyfully  on  in  its  burden  of  extravagant  expen¬ 
ses,  heedless  of  the  havoc  it  is  creating  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

At  the  present  time  and  under  present  conditions 
the  pool  officials  are  not  responsible  for  the  price. 
Borden’s  make  the  price,  and  they  make  it  as  they 
always  did  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  keep  milk 
coming.  Other  dealers  follow  them.  The  officials 
have  worked  themselves  into  a  position  where  they 
cannot  control  the  price,  but  they  could  spare  their 
own  producers  this  staggering  expense.  That  is  what 
the  men  who  make  the  milk  would  do  if  they  had 
the  control  of  the  pool  in  their  own  hands,  where  it 
should  be. 


A  Hearing  on  Freight  Rates 

The  following  interview  with  Fred  Cornwall  of 
Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit  growers 
and  shippers  in  general.  Mr.  Cornwall  is  a  large  grower 
of  peaches  and  apples  in  Western  New  York,  and  has 
recently  returned  from  the  hearing  on  freight  rates  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  found  Mr.  Cornwall  on  the  broad  piazza  of 
his  farm  home,  surrounded  by  his  family.  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall  was  reading  aloud,  as  is  her  custom  in  leisure 
moments,  and  the  two  young  Cornwalls,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  were  eager  listeners.  I  hesitated  to  disturb  so 
peaceful  a  scene,  so  seldom  does  one  nowadays  find  a 
whole  family  in  such  close  communion  of  thought  and 
spirit,  but  I  had  come  some  distance  and  my  time  was 
limited,  so  I  had  to  interrupt  them.  They  greeted  me 
cordially,  however,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Cornwall  about  the 
proposed  increase  in  freight  rates,  and  if  he  could  give 
me  any  information  about  his  visit  to  Washington. 

The  Eastern  Class  Rate  investigation  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington  was  held 
July  15  and  16,  the  purpose  being  to  inquire  into  the 
proposed  increase  on  various  fruits  and  vegetables  be¬ 
tween  representative  points  in  trunk  line  territory  and 
New  England  and  central  freight  territory.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  conducted  by  the  joint  council,  representing 
the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Association,  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Fruit  .Tobbex-s’  Association.  Trunk 
line  territory  means  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  the  west,  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  the  south,  and  the 
coast  and  New  England  States  on  the  east,  compris¬ 
ing  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  Witnesses 
repi’esenting  all  these  States  were  heal’d. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  R.  G.  Phillips 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  repi’esenting  the  International  Ap¬ 
ple  Shippers’  Association,  and  our  old  friend  Samuel 
Fraser  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  The  gi’owers  are  indebted 
to  these  two  men  more  than  to  anyone  else,  for  they 
have  spent  months  working  on  this  case.  Mr.  Fraser’s 
exhibit,  covering  many  pages  and  giving  actual  number 
of  cars  as  well  as  the  actual  increase  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  freight  rates  on  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  let¬ 
tuce,  celery  and  all  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  etc., 
was  especially  illuminating.  For  instance,  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  alone,  from  1920  to  1923,  the 
avei’age  movement  of  farm  commodities,  as  shown  in 
this  exhibit,  and  taking  only  a  few  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned,  was  as  follows,  approximately  : 

Number  of  Cars  Increase  in  Rates 


Potatoes  .  11.000  $74,000 

Cabbage  .  9.600  24,000 

Apples  .  24,500  76,500 

Peaches  .  4,300  64,600 

Celery  .  3,700  67,500 

Lettuce  .  3,800  50,000 


Total  .  56,900  $356,600 


Summarizing,  therefoi’e,  we  would  have  a  yearly 
movement  of  approximately  57,000  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  alone, 
with  an  increase  in  freight  rates  of  over  $356,000  on 
six  items  only,  namely  potatoes,  apples,  cabbage, 
peaches,  celery  and  lettuce.  The  above  figures  cov¬ 
ered  only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  exhibit.  Most 
of  us  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  produce 
grown  in  Western  New  York. 


Mr.  Fraser’s  exhibit  showed  that  based  oxx  the  aver¬ 
age  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  the  proposed  increase  would  take 
from  the  gi-owers  a  total  of  over  $600,000  a  year,  ox- 
over  $6,000,000  in  the  next  .10  years  would  be  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  contribution  to  the  railroads.  Mr.  Cornwall 
said  that  he  considered  this  exhibit  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  the 
most  important  evidence  submitted.  Mr.  Cornwall 
kindly  gave  me  a  reprint  of  his  own  testimony  at  the 
hearing,  which,  I  think,  gives  very  conclusively  the 
grower’s  point  of  view.  He  said  in  part : 

“I  am  a  fruit  grower  owning  and  opei-ating  a  farm 
of  273  acres  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  at 
Pultneyville  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  At  present  I 
have  210  acres  of  fruit,  divided  as  follows:  About  1S5 
acres  of  apples,  18  acres  of  peaches  and  apples  com¬ 
bined  and  seven  acres  of  peaches.  I  have  always  lived 
on  part  of  this  farm  and  for  the  past  30  years  I  have 
been  planting  orchards  and  growing  and  shipping  fruit. 
Prior  to  1913  I  had  planted  SO  acres  of  peaches.  From 
1913  to  1917  the  fxill  80  acres  were  in  bearing.  Since 
1917  I  have  been  reducing  my  peach  acreage  until  now 
there  are  only  seven  acres  of  peaches  and  18  acres  of 
peaches  and  apples.  Within  the  next  five  or  six  years 
the  peach  trees  will  be  taken  out  of  this  orchard. 

“Since  1917  I  have  been  raising  peaches  at  a  loss. 
This  has  been  due  to  heavy  increases  in  production 
costs,  high  freight  rates  and  competitive  conditions. 
New  York  State  is  one  of  the  latest  shipping  terri¬ 
tories.  Markets  have  been  flooded  for  weeks  with 
peaches  from  the  South,  and  the  demand  has  been  some¬ 
what  satisfied.  Then  if  the  weather  turns  cold,  which 
it  often  does,  before  we  can  finish  shipping,  the  demand 
decreases  rapidly.  Hazards  of  production  also  enter 
but  the  combination  of  all  these  factors  has  made  peach 
growing  unprofitable. 

“Up  to  the  season  of  1921  our  peaches  took  first- 
class  rate.  On  July  22,  1921,  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  New  York,  as  a  result  of  hearings,  reduced 
the  classification  to  third  class  intrastate.  A  formal 
complaint  was  then  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  peach  shippers  throughout  official 
classification  territory,  to  reduce  the  classification  on 
interstate  shipments.  This  was  adjusted  without  a 
hearing  on  the  agreement  of  carriers  to  reduce  it  to 
second  class.  This  second  class  rating  became  effective 
for  the  shipping  season  of  1922. 

“I  have  examined  Fraser’s  exhibits  as  to  New  York 
peaches.  The  proposed  freight  increase  on  peaches  to 
important  destinations  in  trunk  line  territory  runs 
from  $8  a  car  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  $38  a  car  to 
New  York.  New  York  City  is  a  very  important  market 
to  us.  Philadelphia  shows  a  $42  increase.  I  ship 
my  apples  and  peaches  to  be  sold  on  commission  and 
all  charges  come  out  of  my  pocket. 

“I  have  studied  Fraser’s  exhibit  on  New  York  apples. 
An  increase  of  $6  a  car  is  proposed  to  New  York  the 
chief  market  to  which  I  ship;  $8  to  Philadelphia,  to 
which  I  sometimes  ship.  This  is  based  on  the  minimum 
ear.  I  usually  load  about  170  bbls.  to  the  car,  which 
w_ould  make  the  increase  on  apples  to  New  York  about 
$7  a  car.  The  increase  on  peaches  to  New  York  runs 
about  $38  per  car,  making  a  total  donation  to  the  car¬ 
rier  of  about  $500  per  yeax-,  based  on  last  year’s  yield. 
However,  the  last  two  years’  production  has  been  below 
normal  or  below  the  average  of  10  years.  Having  a 
full  crop,  which  we  may  expect  any  time,  I  would  ship 
about  80  cars  of  apples  and  25  cars  of  peaches,  on 
which  the  carriers  are  preparing  to  collect  a  toll  of 
$1,500,  or  about  $7  per  acre.  I  cannot  afford  to  make 
this  donation  or  contribution  to  the  railroads.  Neither 
the  peach  nor  the  apple  industry  can  stand  these  in¬ 
creases.  On  the  contrary,  rates  should  be  reduced 

“In  the  years  1921  and  1922,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
peaches  were  left  on  the  trees  by  myself  and  neighbors 
because  they  would  not  bring  picking  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  In  my  own  case  I  shipped  cars  that  did  not 
pay  for  the  freight  and  package,  let  alone  all  other 
expenses. 

“Motor  truck  movement  has  made  a  steady  and 
rapid  increase  since  railroad  rates  went  up.  In  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  my  shipping  station,  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop  was  moved  out  by  motor 
truck  last  year,  going  south  as  far  as  Scranton,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  and  in  some  cases  to  Harrisburg,  275  miles: 
and  east  to  Utica,  Albany,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg  and 
Malone,  200  miles.  In  talking  with  growers  throughout 
the  peach  section  my  own  estimate  is  that  over  1,000 
carloads  of  peaches  were  moved  out  by  motor  trucks 
last  year.  Any  further  increase  in  freight  rates  will 
certainly  tend  to  reduce  acreage  and  to  restrict  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  motor  truck  demands.” 

Mr.  Cornwall  continued  that  all  testimony  given 
plainly  revealed  that  freight  changes  cannot  be  passed 
oil  to  the  consumer.  Any  increase  in  freight  rates  tends 
to  increase  the  burden  of  the  pi’oducer.  lie  insisted 
that  agriculture  must  admit  its  indebtedness  to  the  joint 
council.  It  gives  one  food  for  thought  to  realize  that 
they  are  fighting  the  growers’  battle  when  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  our  agricultural  organizations  to  protect 
our  own  industries.  With  due  respect  to  present  farm 
oi-ganizations,  the  extent  of  their  activities  seems  to  be 
social,  educational  and  the  endeavor  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Cornwall  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  join  a  farm  organization  that 
had  the  courage  to  fight  when  it  is  evident  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  imposed  upon.  esthek  Forbes. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Damage  to  Roads 

OME  of  the  towns  up-State  are  complaining 
loudly  about  the  damage  to  town  roads  by  over¬ 
loaded  trucks.  In  some  cases  loads  of  10  or  12  tons 
are  carried,  and  these  heavy  trucks  rip  and  tear  the 
roads  all  out  of  shape.  In  some  cases  a  contract  is 
given  to  build  a  stretch  of  main  road.  In  their 
eagerness  to  push  the  job  through  the  truck  owners 
overload,  and  while  they  may  improve  one  sti’etch 
of  road  they  ruin  the  roads  leading  to  it.  The 
Amherst  Bee  suggests  this  partial  remedy: 

An  enactment  requiring  a  contractor  or  sub-contrac¬ 
tor  to  give  a  bond  insuring  the  restoration  of  roads  to 
as  good  a  condition  as  before  used  for  his  benefit  would 
be  worthy  of  being  written  on  the  statutes. 

That  would  be  a  poor  enough  remedy,  yet  prob¬ 
ably  every  contractor  in  the  State  would  attack  such 
a  proposition  as  ruinous. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Hollyhock 

All  day  across  my  window  low 
Thy  flowery  stalk  waves  to  and  fro 
Against  a  background  of  blue  sea. 

On  the  south  wind,  to  visit  thee 
Come  airy  shapes  in  sumptuous  dyes — 
Rich-golden,  black-edged  butterflies, 

And  humming  birds  in  emerald  coats, 
With  flecks  of  fire  upon  their  throats, 
That  in  the  sunshine  whir  and  glance, 
And  probe  the  flowers  with  slender  lance ; 
And  many  a  floating  drowsy  bee 
Singing  his  song  hilariously. 

About  the  garden  fluttering  yet 
In  amber  plumage  flecked  with  jet, 

The  goldfinches  charm  all  the  air  .  .  . 
To  the  dry  sunflower  stalks  they  cling, 
And  on  the  ripened  disks  thev  swing; 

'\  ith  delicate  delight  they  feed 
On  the  rich  store  of  milky  seed. 

— 'Celia  Thaxter. 

* 

A\  e  are  asked  each  year  to  give  a  recipe 
for  melon  conserve.  The  following  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  especially  during  a  rainy  season 
when  many  fine  melons  crack  before  they 
are  quite  fit  for  the  table.  Take  mel¬ 
ons  before  fully  ripe,  while  the  flesh  is 
still  firm.  High-flavored  fruit  naturally 
makes  the  best  conserve,  but  it  is  good  if 
only  part  of  the  melons  are  of  high  flav¬ 
or.  Remove  seeds  and  peel  off  the  hard 
rind.  Cut  into  dice,  and  to  each  quart 
of  melon  add  one  lemon,  washed  but  not 
peeled,  and  chopped  fine,  two  cups  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  one  dozen  whole  cloves.  Boil  un¬ 
til  tender,  adding  more  water  if  it  cooks 
away  too  much.  When  fruit  is  tender 
add  1%  lbs.  sugar  to  the  quart  of  fruit. 
Cook  in  a  large  shallow  pan,  and  boil 
rapidly  until  thick,  stirring  often.  For 
best  results  the  conserve  should  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  deep  in  the  pan ; 
rapid  cooking,  not  too  large  a  quantity 
at  once,  gives  best  results.  Seal  in  jelly 
glasses  or  small  jars. 

* 

Elderberries  combine  well  with  rhu¬ 
barb  in  preserve,  the  tart  rhubarb  im¬ 
proving  the  rather  (flat  elderberry  taste. 
The  rhubarb  is  washed,  cut  and  meas¬ 
ured.  one-half  its  bulk  of  sugar  added, 
and  then  cooked  without  any  water.  The 
elderberries  are  shelled,  cooked  in  a 
separate  vessel,  sweetened  to  taste,  and 
are  then  added  to  the  rhubarb,  and  the 
whole  boiled  together  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  sealed.  Green  grapes  are  said 
to  combine  well  with  elderberries  also. 
Elderberries  are  deficient  in  pectin,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  jelly  from  them 
alone,  but  combined  with  green  grapes 
or  green  apples  the  jelly  stiffens  nicely, 
and  is  better  in  flavor  than  elderberries 
alone.  The  two  sorts  of  fruit  may  be 
cooked  together,  or  may  be  cooked  sep¬ 
arately  and  combined  after  dripping.  The 
fruits  may  be  used  half  and  half,  or  two- 
thirds  elderberries  to  one-third  apple  or 
grape.  There  are  fortunate  housekeepers 
who  seem  able  to  make  elderberry  jelly 
clear,  -stiff  and  sparkling,  but  we  often 
find  it  rather  sticky  and  overboiled  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  stiffen  properly. 

* 

Kieffer  pears  canned  in  sweet  cider 
are  said  to  be  delicious,  gaining  much  in 
richness  of  flavor.  'Sugar  is  melted  in  the 
cider  just  as  if  making  ordinary  syrup, 
and  the  pears  either  processed  in  the 
jars  with  this  syrup  over  them,  or 
cooked  in  the  open  kettle. 

The  Fireplace  in  Summer 

The  fireplace  in  midsummer,  when  its 
broad  hearth  is  no  longer  warmed  by  a 
cheery  blaze,  requires  a  little  special  at¬ 
tention  to  preserve  its  attractiveness. 
Some  that  I  see  are  swept  and  I  verily 
believe  scrubbed  until  bare  of  every 
vestige  of  ashes  and  embers ;  others,  alas, 
are  adorned  (?)  with  paper  flowers  or 
other  monstrosities ;  many  more  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  family  scrap- 
basket,  until  littered  with  unsightly  waste 
paper,  scraps  of  cloth,  and  miscellaneous 
rubbish.  I  hate  to  see  the  heart,  of  the 
room  so  desecrated !  My  own  way  is  to 
lay  a  “picturesque”  fire,  with  birchbark 
and  fir  cones,  or  paper  and  kindlings 
discreetly  in  the  background,  and  one 
or  two  generous  logs  topped  with  bay- 
berries  and  bittersweet  (our  Winter  wall 
decorations)  or  apple  tree  scrawls  as 


one  dear  old  lady  calls  the  printers’  ref¬ 
use — nothing  too  good  to  light  without 
compunction  on  the  first  cool  morning  or 
rainy  Fall  evening,  and  then  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  not  so  much  as 
a  burnt  match  is  to  be  thrown  on  the 
hearth  except  when  a  fire  is  actually 
burning  there.  A  fireplace  so  treated, 
even  without  handsome  appointments,  is 
always  a  valuable  item  in  the  furnishing 
of  a  room. 

A  large  jar  of  flowers  at  the  corner  of 
the  fireplace  is  often  very  effective,  and 
so  is  a  fern  in  a  rustic  box,  set  between 
the  andirons.  The  latter  should  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  earth,  and  if  watered  occasionally, 
it  will  flourish  for  weeks.  I  have  used 
the  ostrich  fern  in  this  way,  the  Osmun- 
das,  and  also  maidenhair. 

Fireboards  are  happily  out  of  fashion, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  flies 
come  down  the  chimney.  The  remedy  is 
to  fit  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  in  the  flue  or 
stuff  it  with  crumpled  newspaper,  of 
course,  well  out  of  sight.  R.  F.  d. 


Home  Soap-making 

Tell  your  inquirier  who  asked  about  mak¬ 
ing  soap  from  a  small  quantity  of  grease 
to  take  a  5  or  10-lb.  lard  pail  to  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


233.  One-piece  slip- 

on  dress.  Cut  in  228.  One-piece  slip- 
sizes  14,  16  years,  on  dress  with  jabot 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in.  trimming.  Cut  in 
bust  measure.  Size  sizes  16  years,  36, 
36  requires  2%  yds.  38,  40  and  42-in, 

40-in.  material  with  bust  measure.  Size 
i/,  yd.  27-in.  con-  36  requires  2%  yds. 
'trasting.  Twenty  40-in.  material  with 
cents.  %  yd.  30-in.  all-over 


Cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  191.  Boys’  suit.  Cut 

38,  40,  42  and  44-  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
in.  bust  measure,  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
size  36  requires  2%  quires  2%  yds.  27- 
yds.  54-in.  bordered  in.  material  with 
material  with  y2  yd.  %  yd.  36-in.  con- 
36-in.  contrasting,  trasting.  Twenty 
Twenty  cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


butcher,  and  have  him  fill  it  with  melted 
tallow.  Get  a  can  of  lye  and  use  enough 
of  the  tallow,  with  the  grease.  She  has 
to  make  6  lbs.,  and  go  just  according  to 
directions  for  hard  soap  on  the  can,  and 
she  will  have  about  10  lbs,  of  fine  soap. 
I  put  in  a  handful  of  soap  flakes  in  the 
melted  grease.  A  little  borax  or  am¬ 
monia  can  be  used.  I  mix  in  a  granite 
pan  or  kettle,  let  stand  until  next  day, 
then  cut  out  in  cakes. 

A  can  dissolved  in  5  or  6  qts.  of  water 
and  put  in  bottles  is  very  handy  to  use 
about  washing  and  cleaning  burnt  kitchen 
vessels.  I  always  keep  soap  melted  to 
pour  in  the  wash  water ;  it  is  better  and 
quicker  than  to  rub  on  with  the  cake  of 
soap,  and  I  find  that  any  kind  of  bluing 
is  easier  used  if  put  in  a  bottle  and 
dissolved  in  water.  A  pop  or  catsup 
bottle  with  long  neck  is  best;  then  no 
spots  or  spills  of  blue.  mrs.  w.  f.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Be  sure  the  liquid  lye  in  bot¬ 
tles  is  plainly  marked,  and  kept  in  a 
place  where  children  cannot  reach  it.  It 
is  a  dangerous  corrosive  poison. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Good  teeth  and  good  health  are  usually 
companions. 

The  modern  dentist  is  doing  everything 
he  can  to  keep  teeth  healthy.  Preventive 
dentistry— preventing  disease  by  combating 
tooth  trouble— is  the  new  health  move. 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  always 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  scientific 
move  for  better  teeth  and  health. 

Colgate’s  is  a  preventive  dental  cream.  It 
removes  causes  of  tooth  decay  by  “wash¬ 
ing”  your  teeth  safely  and  thoroughly. 
Colgate’s  contains  no  harsh  grit,  no  dan¬ 
gerous  drugs.  Its  principal  ingredients  are 
mild  soap  and  fine  chalk.  The  function  of 
Colgate’s  is  not  to  cure,  but  to  cleanse  and 
protect.  Its  taste  is  delicious. 

A  large  tube— 25c— at  your  favorite  store. 

COLGATE  &.  CO. — Established  1806 . 


Colgate’s  Cashmere  Colgate’s  Talc— 25c  Colgate's  "Handy  Colgate’s  Rapid- 

Bouquet  Soap— 25c  Grip”  Shaving  Shave  Cream— 35c 

Stick— 35c 


Wh 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

OLESALE 


AND 

SAVE 

hi 


l PRICES 

j  On  standard  water  or 
1  steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
water  systems,  gasoline 

•  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 

•  hold  electric  appliances. 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

-  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 


Ho\» 


To 


Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  8roait  St' 


N  / (I  7"b  oU4  Bro 

fin  ■  '  — 


CuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cuticur^LatoratorieaJDept^M^MaJdeiiJd^^^^^ 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAT  THE  FREIGHT” 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Calluses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the  won¬ 
derful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster. 
You  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
loot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids 
and  poisons 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big 
spool,  60  square  inches,  lasts  most  families 
year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not  satisfied 
after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R2  Burlington,  VI. 

PHPA I  HI  for  short  time,  with  every 
UlLuEnL  Comfitape  order,  full  pint 
size  NIPIT,  our  powerful 
non- poisonous  household  antiseptic 
thousand  uses. 


of 
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More  Uncooked  Pickles 

Oil  Pickles. — Twenty-five  medium-sized 
cucumbers.  Wash,  wipe,  and  slice  cross- 
Avise  without  paring  them.  One-half  cup 
fine  table  salt,  stirred  through  them ;  let 
stand  over  night.  During  evening,  when¬ 
ever  you  pass  them,  just  stir  them  up 
well.  In  the  morning  pour  all  into  a 
colander  and  let  drain  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Then  add  one  tablespoon  each  of 
yellow  and  white  mustard,  and  celery 
seed,  and  one  cup  pure  olive  oil.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Boil  enough  pure  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  about  11/2  qts.,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
cover  the  pickles ;  stir  well,  put  in  cans 
and  seal.  If  vinegar  is  boiled  it  prevents 
its  working. 

Plain  Cucumber  Pickles. — They  keep 
well  with  us.  Four  quarts  small  cu¬ 
cumbers.  We  like  the  Early  Russian  or 
Early  Cluster  the  best  for  all  kinds  of 
pickles,  or  for  the  table.  Wash  and 
wipe  dry.  Boil  two  quarts  good  cider 
vinegar,  and  one  quart  of  water,  unless 
wanted  very  sour.  If  wanted  very  sour, 
use  three  quarts  vinegar.  Let  it  cool, 
then  cover  the  cucumbers,  which  should 
be  in  a  stone  jar.  Several  roots  of  horse¬ 
radish  will  add  flavor,  and  also  keep 
them  well.  Just  wash  and  wipe  dry  the 
roots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  jar  among 
the  cucumbers.  Cover  the  top  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  with  nice  green  leaves  of  the 
horseradish,  a  good  thick  coating ;  invert 
a  plate  over  the  leaves ;  keep  in  cool  dry 
place. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — One  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon,  crushed  lump  alum,  one  teacup 
fine  table  salt,  one  pint  good  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  two  quarts  of  water.  Stir  until  all 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  cucumbers, 
which  should  be  freshly  picked,  washed 
well,  until  all  the  black  specks  are  off, 
and  let  them  drain.  Cucumbers  can  be 
added  as  picked,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  long 
as  the  mixture  will  cover  them.  Keep 
them  under  cover  with  an  inverted  plate. 
This  recipe  is  nice  for  the  last  pickings, 
or  when  one  has  but  a  few  vines.  After 
about  three  or  four  weeks  the  pickles 
will  be  fine  for  using. 

Pepper  Relish. — Run  sweet  ripe  pep¬ 
pers  through  the  food  chopper,  seeds  and 
all.  Pack  in  cans  or  jars,  and  cover 
with  vinegar  in  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  added.  Some  prefer  the  sweet  green 
peppers  prepared  the  same  way. 

Cold  'Catsup. — 'One  peck  ripe  tomatoes; 
scald  and  place  immediately  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  to  prevent  their  cooking  from  the  heat 
of  the  scalding  water.  Skin,  and  chop 
fine.  Three  green  sweet  peppers,  and 
three  ripe  sweet  peppers,  chop  them  fine. 
One  cup,  coffee  cup,  of  finely  chopped 
onions,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  good  cider 
vinegar,  one  cup  grated  horseradish,  one- 
half  cup  fine  table  salt,  one-half  cup  white 
mustard  seed,  one-half  cup  yellow  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  tablespoon  celery  seed. 
Mix  and  stir  thoroughly.  Place  in  a  stone 
jar  with  a  istone  cover,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  Fine  on  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables,  also  for  mixing  with  the  yolks  of 
boiled  eggs,  for  making  sandwiches. 

Dill  Pickles. — To  six  quarts  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  add  1  lb.  coarse  salt.  Boil  and  skim, 
replacing  what  water  evaporates,  so  as  to 
keep  the  same  amount.  Take  a  large 
stone  jar,  a  six-gallon  one  would  be  best. 
Select  cucumbers  of  same  size  as  nearly 
as  one  can,  and  wipe  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  bruise.  Place  a  layer  of  cucumbers  in 
bottom  of  the  jar,  with  one  small  African 
red  pepper,  a  bunch  of  dill  seed  in  the 
stalk,  and  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of 
green  grape  leaves.  Repeat  this,  until  the 
jar  is  two-thirds  full.  Then  cover  all 
with  a  layer  of  cabbage  leaves  and  place 
a  clean  flat  stone  on  top  of  all.  Pour 
in  the  boiling  salt  water.  There  must 
be  enough  to  cover  the  contents  well.  Let 
stand  until  fermentation  takes  place.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  the  cucumbers  are 
done,  and  should  be  as  transparent  as 
amber,  and  of  a  subacid  flavor. 

Cabbage  and  Pepper  Relish — Slice  with 
a  keen  sharp  knife  a  solid  head  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Have  an  equal  amount  of  sweet 
ripe  peppers,  seeds  and  all.  run  through 
the  food  chopper.  Place  a  layer  of  the 
cabbage,  then  one  of  the  peppers,  and  re¬ 
peat  until  the  stone  jar  is  full.  Press 
down  with  an  inverted  plate.  Cover  with 
cold  vinegar  which  has  been  boiled,  and 
a  spoonful  of  salt  in  it.  Let  stand  a 
few  days.  Fine,  finer,  finest — we  think. 

C.  A.  B. 


Roadside  Lunches 

On  page  DSO  some  one  asks  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  most  popular  sandwiches 
at  roadside  stands  or  lunch-rooms.  This 
is  a  difficult  question,  because  your  guests 
are  from  many  sections  and  the  denaand 
may  be  different  in  each  locality.  From 
a  tourist’s  viewpoint  the  most  popular 
sandwich  is  a  fresh  sandwich.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  filling  may  be,  it  should 
above  all  be  fresh  and  tasty.  Do  not 
make  up  sandwiches  until  called  for. 
Stale  sandwiches  at  roadside  stands  has 
done  more  than  anything  towards  creat¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  fried  egg  sandwiches, 
also  a  demand  for  “hot  dogs”  or  “Coney 
Island  hots”  as  they  are  called  in  some 
localities.  When  a  guest  orders  and  gets 
a  hot  sandwich  he  knows  that  it  has  been 
freshly  made.  Some  will  even  ask  for  a 
“fried”  boiled  bam  sandwich.  This  is 
made  by  heating  slices  of  cold  boiled  ham 
in  a  little  butter. 

If  you  wish  to  have  your  guests  ad¬ 
vertise  your  stand  from  coast  to  coast 
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just  give  them  plain  food,  well  prepared, 
and  properly  seasoned.  Do  not  attempt 
too  great  a  variety  in  sandwiches ;  with 
salad  dressing  on  hand  almost  any  kind 
can  be  made  on  short  notice.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  kind  that  is  called 
for — your  guests  will  be  sure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  freshness  and  they  will  mention 
the  fact  everywhere  they  go. 

There  is  something  else  that  will  build 
up  trade  at  all  lunch  rooms  or  stands  and 
this  is  good  coffee.  This  is  even  a  greater 
drawing  card  than  fancy  sandwiches,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  supper  or  dinner 
parties  who  depend  on  roadside  stands 
for  hot  coffee.  The  coffee  offered  at  such 
places  is  often  not  only  a  disgrace,  but 
it’s  a  crime  to  collect  the  money  for  it. 
Unless  you  have  a  large  trade  do  not 
use  a  large  coffee  boiler.  If  you  are  new 
at  the  business  you  will  make  a  record 
for  yourself  by  making  fresh  coffee  as 
called  for.  Have  several  coffee  pots  hold¬ 
ing  from  six  to  10  cups  each.  When  you 
order  comes  in  put  the  required  amount 
of  coffee  in  a  pot  with  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  cups  of  cold  water,  set  it  on  an 
oil  stove  or  quick  fire  and  it  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  your  sandwiches  or  other 
lunch  is  prepared.  When  it  boils  up 
dash  in  a  little  cold  water  and  it  will 
settle  clear.  A  strainer  will  seldom  be 
necessary.  Charge  10  cents  per  cup  for 
it  and  serve  cream  and  sugar  with  it. 
The  cream  need  not  be  heavy,  but  never 
be  guilty  of  serving  skimmed  milk  with, 
coffee.  If  you  will  make  a  specialty  of 
good  coffee  it  will  do  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  build  up  and  hold  good  trade. 

Never  get  the  idea  that  just  any  kind 
of  food  and  coffee  is  good  enough  because 
you  may  never  see  your  guest  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  A  satisfied  guest  is  a  tire¬ 
less  booster,  and  a  dissatisfied  one  is  a 
merciless  critic  I  know,  because  I’ve 
listened  to  57  varieties  of  testimony  on 
this  subject.  m.  c.  d. 


A  Few  Observations 

I  have  read  the  letter  by  Mrs.  H.  on 
page  980.  It  is  true,  quite  true,  that 
contentment  helps  out  a  lot  in  the  day’s 
work,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  pocket 
with  a  little  spare  change  in  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  contentment. 
But  there’s  so  little  spare  change  left  in 
the  average  family  purse  these  days  after 
the  positive  necessities  for  the  family  have 
been  purchased  that  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  raising  an  issue  about  it. 

I  do.  not  think  there  are  many  men 
either  in  the  city  or  country  who  are 
deliberately  unfair  or  niggardly  with  their 
wives  in  money  matters.  But  very,  very 
often  they  are  thoughtless.  Occasionally 
Ave  find  the  downright  stingy  man  and 
occasionally  we  find  the  woman  who  is  so 
extravagant  that  it  would1  be  folly  to 
trust  her  Avith  the  family  funds,  but  these 
are  exceptions. 

At  the  dinner  table  last  night  I  read 
again  the*  letter  to  see  what  Mr.  L.’s 
comment  might  be.  It  was  this  :  “Well, 
perhaps  the  husband  hasn’t  had  five  dol¬ 
lars  either.”  I  thought  that  said  a  lot. 

Surely  husband  and  wife  should  be 
partners,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  for 
either  to  have  all  the  spending  money 
while  the.  other  must  deny  himself  or  her¬ 
self.  Neither  is  it  in  any  way  fair  for  a 
wife  to  be  obliged  to  ask  her  husband  for 
money  for  necessities  (or  frivolities 
either) ,  when  the  money  is  quite  as  much 
hers  as  his. 

The  wages  of  a  general  houseworker 
are  pretty  high  just  at  present  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  wages  of  a  nurse  and  someone 
to  tend  the  chickens  and  garden  would 
make  a  fair  sum.  These  various  tasks 
are.  what  the  farm  woman  is  “up 
against.”  And  the  man  on  the  farm  must 
also  be  jack-of-all-trades.  While  the  men 
folk  do  not  work  under  the  nervous  str.ain 
that  a  busy  mother  is  obliged  to  combat, 
they  'surely  have  their  share  of  drudgery. 
I  hoed  'corn  for  two  hours  in  the  hot  sun 
yesterday  (sweet  corn  of  my  own  plant¬ 
ing),  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  en¬ 
vied  those  who  must  Avork  outside  all  day 
not  one  bit. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  our  tasks 
and  responsibilities  are  about  evenly 
divided,  and  it  is  our  attitude  rather  than 
our  work  which  makes  slaves  of  us.  Our 
own  money  problems  are  solved  by  a  com¬ 
mon  purse.  We  both  know  what  it  con¬ 
tains  and  what  must  go  for  necessities. 
Neither  of  us  makes  any  very  large  ex¬ 
penditures  without  consulting  the  "other, 
and  if  there  is  anything  left  over  for 
pleasure  we  all  share  it  together.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  Mrs.  H.’s  case  (for  I  can 
appreciate  her  viewpoint)  when  I  say 
that  it  makes  me  a  bit  out  of  patience 
sometimes  to  Lear  a  Avife  and  mother 
complaining  of  her  bard  lot  and  self- 
denial  Avhen  the  husband  and  father  must 
work  from  dawn  till  dark  and  deny  him¬ 
self  just  as  much.  I  hope  that  Mrs  H 
may  soon  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  her  problem,  for  the  farm  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world  to  live,  and 
surely  so  if  one  can  find  contentment 

there-  ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Chop  Suey  Sandwich 

Some  reader  wanted  to  know  about 
chop  suey  sandwich.  We  make  them 
here  They  are  made  thus  :  Fry  an  onion. 
Beat  an  egg  and  stir  in  hamburg  steak 
sab  and  pepper,  and  fry  with  the  onion’. 
Spread  between  bread.  Very  good  b 


Westclox 


Pedigreed  Clocks 


VT’OU  pay  considerably 
more  for  a  herd  bull  with 
a  good  pedigree  than  you 
would  for  a  grade  animal 
because  you  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  pure-bred. 

You  can  buy  clocks  with 
the  same  certainty.  West¬ 
clox  on  the  dial  of  a  time¬ 
piece  means  the  result  of 


forty  years  of  study  and 
specializing  on  one-day 
time  and  alarm  movements. 

Westclox  are  bred  to  run 
on  time,  to  ring  on  time,  to 
stay  on  time.  You  can  buy 
Westclox  as  low  as  $1.50 
each,  and  pedigreed  clocks 
are  like  pedigreed  stock, 
they  usually  run  truetotype. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Big  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleep-Meter  Jack  o’Lantern  Pocket  Ben  Glo-Ben 
#3-25  £3-25  £i-SO  £2.00  £3-00  £1-50  £2.25 


Water 

H  ard 
Soft 
Hot 
Cold 

EVERYWHERE 

Build 
your 

home 
where 
you 

want  to! 


Have  this  complete 
Water  Service— 

The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  is  the 
only  water  system  that  gives 
complete  service  —  water  from 
well,  spring,  lake,  cistern— witli 
one  outfit.  Pumps  any  distance 
direct.  No  water  storage  tank. 
No  interruptions  to  service. 
Clean,  fresh,  pure  water  always! 
There  are  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
dealers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Any  size— for  the 
cottage,  stock 
farm,  school  or 
golf  course. 

Write  for  catalog 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
1  S  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Systems 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  AND  75$  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


K0DHKER5 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  DC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  18S  Newark.  N.  J. 


15^ 

jieroz. 
Samples  FREE 


Peace  Dale  Mills*  25  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y..  Dept.  308 
Send  me  FREE)  over  200  samples  Peace  Dale  yarns 
15c  to  27c  per  oz.  Also  free  knitting  directions  for 
9oc  sweater — can  be  knit  in  10  hours.  Directions  for 
beginners*  and  children's  garments.  Interesting 
Peace  Dale  story. 


Name 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.' 
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Whether  you  have  5  or 
500  Cows  there  is  a 

De  Laval  Milker 

For  your  needs  and  purse 

WHETHER  you  have  5  or  500  cows  or  more  to  milk,  there 
is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs  and 
purse.  More  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
prove  that  they  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  labor, 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  and  by  making 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  will  save  you  at  least  $20  per  cow  per  year. 
You  will  find  a  De  Laval  easy  to  own,  easy  to  operate  and  easy 
to  pay  for.  It  will  please  both  you  and  your  cows  and  your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  soone^ 

EASY  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 

A  small  payment  down  (from 
10%  to  25%)  will  put  a  De  Laval 
Milker  to  work  for  you.  Then  the 
easy  monthly  payments  can  more 
than  be  met  by  the  savings  it 
makes  for  you.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  7030 

1 65  B’ way ,  New  York  600 Jackson  Blvd . ,  Chicago 
Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  Catalog 
(check  which). 

Name . . . . 

Town . . 

State . E.F.D. . .  .No.  Cows. . . . 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outsits  sold  for 

and  up,  depending 
on  the  size  of  herd 


WmiALlTYi 


I  More  Profits  For  You  1 

[  You,  too,  can  reduce  feeding  costs  and  in-  1 
crease  your  profits  the  way  others  have  l 
done  —  with  Dold  Quality  By-Products,  i 
It  pays  to  buy  the  best 

For  Hogs— Digester  T ankage  (60  °/o  protein),  Meat  Meal . 

For  Cattle— Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry— Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal, 
Oyster  Shells  and  Poultry  Grit 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hard  Milking  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  three  years  old  so  hard 
to  milk  that  I  had  the  calf  do  the  milking. 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  expand  the  teats 
to  make  the  milk  come  easy?  She  is  a 
fine  grade  Guernsey.  G.  L.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  infer  from  your  description  of  the 
case  that  each  of  the  teats  milks  equally 
hard.  If  that  is  so  the  condition  is  con¬ 
genital,  or  born  in  the  animal  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  heredity,  and  not  acquired,  such  as 
it  often  is,  and  especially  when  but  one 
or  two  teats  are  affected. 

In  the  case  in  question  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  on  close  examination  that  the 
openings  of  the  teats  and  the  ducts  or 
canals  through  which  milk  flows  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  are  abnormally  .small  in  caliber. 
When  that  is  the  case  and  improvement 
does  not  follow  letting  the  calf  nurse  for 
a  time,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  en¬ 
large  or  dilate  the  openings  and  ducts. 
Dairymen  usually  attempt  that  by  put¬ 
ting  teat  plugs  in  the  teat  openings  be¬ 
tween  milkings,  but  these  are  very  liable 
to  cause  ruinous  infection,  no  matter 
how  carefully  they  are  sterilized  by  boil¬ 
ing  before  insertion.  If  plugs  must  be 
used  it  is  better  to  use  those  of  metal, 
such  as  lead,  or  hard  rubber,  instead  of 
hardwood.  The  latter  material  tends  to 
absorb  liquids  and  is  less  easy  to  ster¬ 
ilize  than  are  plugs  or  dilators  of  other 
materials. 

It  is  better  still  to  employ  a  dilator  of 
glove  stretcher  pattern.  This  instrument 
is  cleansed,  sterilized  by  boiling  for  20 
minutes,  smeared  with  carbolized  “Vas¬ 
eline,”  and  inserted  in  the  teat.  To  de¬ 
termine  how  far  the  dilator  should  be  in¬ 
serted  'first  use  a  sterilized  milking  tube. 
Pass  that  inward  very  slowly  and  stop 
the  moment  milk  flows  freely.  Then  the 
dilator  should  be  inserted  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  the  milking  tube  went  be¬ 
fore  milk  flowed.  When  in  place  the 
treatment  consists  in  opening  the  jaws 
of  the  dilator  over  and  over  again.  This 
is  repeated  several  times  daily  and  at  the 
time  of  each  insertion  the  degree  of  open¬ 
ing  of  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  is  very 
slightly  increased. 

Great  care  must  he  taken  not  to  force 
matters,  but  to  make  the  dilation  slowly 
and  gently  until  the  mscule  fibers  of  the 
surrounding  wall  of  the  teat  have  been 
sufficiently  stretched  to  allow  milk  to 
escape  easily  when  milking  is  done.  Each 
■time  before  use  the  dilator  must  he 
cleansed  and  boiled  and  then  it  should  be 
immersed  in  a  bottle  of  camphor  until  it 
is  again  needed.  If  that  is  done,  danger 
of  infecting  the  teats  is  greatly  lessened. 

There  is  another  dilator,  of  plunger 
piston  construction,  which  has  given  fair¬ 
ly  good  results.  Your  veterinarian  may 
use  either  or  possibly  you  will  have  to 
order  one  from  a  dealer  in  veterinary 
supplies. 

If  dilation  by  such  means  fails,  and 
if  you  do  not  care  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or 
dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk  and  fit  the 
heifer  for  the  butcher,  the  only  recourse 
will  be  to  operate  with  a  teat  bistoury  or 
slitter.  That  instrument  consists  of  a 
tiny  knife,  hinged  onto  the  tip  of  a  little 
rod  which  fits  inside  a  long  milking  tube. 
When  the  knife  and  rod  are  enclosed  in 
the  tube  the  latter  is  inserted  in  the 
teat,  just  as  high  as  the  point  where 
milk  comes  easily ;  then  the  rod  is  pressed 
upward  so  that  the  knife  is  caused  to 
protrude  at  right  angles,  or  thereabout, 
from  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
tube.  Then  the  walls  of  the  teat  are 
compressed .  with  the  thumb  and  fingers 
and  the  rod  and  knife  are  pulled  down¬ 
ward  and  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  teat, 
making  a  small  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  teat. 
This  cutting  is  repeated,  until  four  cuts 
have  been  made,  each  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion. 

When  that  has  been  done  the  milk  is 
readily  stripped  out,  but  it  may  spray  for 
a  time,  or  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
veterinarian  to  ream  out  the  little  seg¬ 
ments  of  tissue  between  the  cuts,  to 
make  the  milk  flow  easily.  Afterward 
a  little  milk  should  be  stripped  away 
now  and  then  and  little  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  ointment  ophthalmic  applied  to 
the  wound  two  or  three  times  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  healing  process.  A.  s.  A. 


A  Good  Partner 
For  Your  Power 

If  you  own  r  gas  engine  (6  H.  P.  or  more) 
or  a  tractor,  it  isn’t  doing  its  full  duty  if  it 
isn’t  filling  your  silo  for  you.  Belt  it  up  to 
a  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter — make 
otherwise  idle  days  busy  profit  days — filling 
silos  for  your  neighbors  as  well  as  cutting 
your  own  ensilage. 

The  Howell  Trojan  is  exceptionally  light 
running— a  Fordson  will  handle  it  easily— 
and  It  has  an  unusually  large  capacity. 

Many  excellent  features — Hyatt  Roller  bear¬ 
ings,  end-thrust  bearings,  twist-proof  steel 
main  frame,  guaranteea-for-life  steel  fly¬ 
wheel,  reversible  steel  cutter  bar,  clog- 
proof  self-feedei — mid  other  exclusive  feat¬ 
ures  that  stand  for  reliable  service.  Your 
choice  of  cylinder  or  fly¬ 
wheel  type. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  /'♦.  Vo, 

catalog  and  copy  of  valu-  \  // 

able  silage  bulletins  Y*K$t  \  \  m/ 
pamphlet  vw-ma-a  mi  " 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Rowell  catalog 
1  and  copy  of  ‘‘Government  Index  of  Valuable 
J  Silage  Bulletins  ” 

*|  Name . 

I  Address 

.(R) 


The  I. B. Rowell  Co. 


I  1310  Lincoln  Ave„  Waukesha,  Wis. I 


Builders  of  Quality  Fa rm  Implements  SinCB  1870 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

y®€D‘£Mo.i 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


WITTE 

Engines 


Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years  — the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  /Delivers 
60%  surplus  power  —  new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
CIICV  TCDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  W1CO 
CHOI  ICIIItIO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  25  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
|"|»rr  on Alf  Write  today  for  my  new  Illustrated 
rifCC  DvUn  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
— no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1868  Wilts  Building,  •  -  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up«n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

t 


The  Future  of  Sheep 

Men  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock 
and  there  is  a  little  furore  about  sheep. 
For  many  years,  prior  to  one  back,  we 
have  done  all  we  could  to  help  build  up 
an  American  sheep  industry,  and  it  is  on 
the  way  so  we  have  no  anxiety.  Thous¬ 
ands  who  were  dead  as  salt  mackerels 
are  boosting  now.  'We  did  it  for  three 
good  reasons.  It  was  pleasant  to  work 
for  sheep  that  have  always  been  as  profit¬ 
able  as  other  live  stock.  Again  we  are 
fixed  for  keeping  them,  and  want  others 
to  embark  and  help  us  get  more  profit. 
But  the  best  reason  is  that  sheep  and 
wool  are  a  deficit,  a  national  disgrace, 
besides  a  damage  because  of  our  unbal¬ 
anced  production.  It  has  been  a  public 
welfare  movement  to  help  reduce  low 
priced  surplus. 

While  much  of  the  foroe  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  applied  to  find  markets 
for  our  surplus,  a  few  sheep  men,  sugar 
and  fiax  growers  have  had  the  field  to 
themselves  trying  to  reduce  those  sur¬ 
plus  shipments  by  growing  deficits  in 
their  place.  With  others  we  have  psy¬ 
chologically  lifted  the  sheep  industry  out 
of  the  mire,  and  given  it  promise.  After 
a  long  life  of  intensive  work,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  and  already  we  have  our  pay 
in  cash  from  extra  profits  of  our  sheep. 
My  son  remonstrated  with  me  and  I  told 
him  something  worthy  of  notice  by  every 
reader.  It  was  this :  “The  folks  who  try 
to  do  the  most  for  others  find  profit  and 
hajppiness  for  themselves.  You  have 
seen  men’s  faces  gnarly  because  of  sel¬ 
fishness.” 

After  all  of  the  above  I  want  to  state 
that  this  is  written  in  self  defense.  The 
letters  are  pouring  in  from  men  who  want 
sheep  “at  a  reasonable  price,”  and  I  want 
to  tell  them  that  “reasonable”  now  would 
have  been  very  high  in  the  past.  Also, 
that  we  sell  no  sheep  except  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  many  readers  who  have  want¬ 
ed  to  buy  of  us  during  past  years,  or 
have  us  buy  for  them  know  it.  If  the 
breed  fits,  I  always  send  them  to  the 
scanty  It.  N.-Y.  advertisers,  and  after 
trying  to  work  for  all  sheep  men,  I  feel 
free  to  say  that  sheep  breeders  are  the 
stingiest  men  in  the  world  about  adver¬ 
tising.  Look  up  the  columns  of  any  farm 
paper  in  the  land  for  evidence.  I  might 
meet  all  phases  of  the  question  in  smooth¬ 
er  language  but  a  lot  of  all  kinds  of  sheep 
men  need  expressive  and  emphatic  state¬ 
ments,  and  I  don’t  owe  one  of  them  a 
cent. 

To  set  minds  at  rest  that  sheep  are 
high,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lambs  contracted  before  the  ewes 
were  bred,  for  weaning  time,  at  10  cents 
and  over,  and  now  men  are  buying  the 
ones  too  lean  for  slaughter  around  13 
cents  at  Chicago.  Lamb  feeding  is  al¬ 
ways  a.  speculative  problem,  generally 
safe,  but  breeding  ewes  to  grow  lambs  are 
a  sure  thing  any  time.  No  farm  is  too 
small,  or  too  large,  or  too  valuable  to 
carry  some  of  them.  Homesteading, 
barbed  wire  and  arbitrary  bureaucrats  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  contracting  the 
range.  That  old  expansive  West  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  scare,  but  sheep  will  bring 
more  profit  on  any  $200  an  acre  east¬ 
ern  land  than  on  the  average  range.  That 
is  the  reason  that  personally,  we  carry 
every  sheep  we  can  treat  right,  and  that 
when  many  were  hard  put,  we  made  more 
money  in  1924  than  any  year  before. 
Every  resource  of  our  place  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  sheep,  and  to  fixing  it  for  the 
son  and  grandson.  I  speak  freely  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  danger  of  a  national 
•surplus  and  competition.  The  taste  for 
lamb  and  growing  demands  for  wool  will 
prevent  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  friend,  a  dealer 
in  ewes.  He  has  over  4,000  and  buys  and 
sells  by  wire  and  mail.  He  has  150  se¬ 
lect  yearlings  be  asks  $15  for  and  will 
get  it.  He  sent  270  breeding  ewes  to 
Barnette,  Wis.,  at  $15,  and  120  Mhrop- 
Delaine  yearlifigs  to  Massachusetts  at 
$13.  I  could  give  the  man  and  town  but 
it  would  not  be  fair.  This  is  to  prevent 


letters  from  men  who  want  sheep  “rea¬ 
sonable”  and  to  emphasize  that  we 
have  no  sheep  to  sell.  The  best  way  to 
get  sheep  is  to  buy  at  home.  The  next 
best  is,  if  any  particular  breed  is  want¬ 
ed,  is  to  write  the  advertiser  of  that 
breed.  If  he  has  not  just  what  is  wanted 
he  knows  just  where  it  is,  pure  or  grade. 
I  know  how  to  buy  sheep  since  I  was  a 
trader  and  bought  thousands,  but  we  buy 
now  of  advertisers. 

Sheep  raising  is  the  one  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  paying  in  America,  and  the 
future  never  was  so  bright.  Hundreds 
of  men  and  boys  who  took  my  advice  in 
the  past  are  fixed  now  and  friends.  There 
is  a  world  shortage  of  sheep  and  wool. 
All  textile  material  is  scarce  and  cotton 
away  up.  American  sheep  hfi've  run  down 
nearly  half  in  20  years,  but  up  a  few 
during  1924.  Wool  is  high  over  the 
world  as  here.  Australia,  our  main  sup¬ 
ply,  has  run  down  over  one-third  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  after  owning  sheep 
for  50  years,  and  now  conversant  with 
conditions,  men’s  habits,  the  demand  for 
wool  and  lamb.  I  predict  tha^t  no  man 
living  will  see  enough  wool  grown  to 
clothe  civilization.  Every  rag  is  gleaned 
now  and  enough  paid  for  foreign  stocks 
to  get  a  lot  of  them.  You  can  read  the 
importations  and  see  bales. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  19. — Grade  Holstein,  Wauke¬ 
sha,  Wis. 

September  S. — Holsteins,  North  Ran¬ 
dall,  Ohio. 

September  28.  —  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ray  II.  Alexander,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  20-Aug.  15. — American  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pro¬ 
grams  obtainable  from  P.  R.  Taylor, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

July  29. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T. 
Yelie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  August  15. 

Aug.  4-7. — Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Cbllege,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  17-18. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dee.  5.— International  Live 

Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  t7arious  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  27,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 


ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.55% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.25% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.23% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  bran .  32..90 

Standard  middlings .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  . 47.40 

White  hominy .  41.50 

Flour  middlings  .  39.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  50.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  54.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  52.90 


1  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

1 

PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  *  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Strikes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sale s  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  ashing 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Ptaila. 


Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Super-Breeding 

Wedgemere  Direct — Born  Oct.  9,  1924 
Wedgemere  El  Dorado— Born  Dec.  16,  1924 
Wedgemere  Foremost— Born  Jan.  1,  1925 

Unbeatable  breeding  is  shown  in  their 
ancestry  which  includes  Imp.  King  of  the 
May.  Jethro  Bass,  Governor  of  the  Ohene, 
Imp.  May  Rose  King,  Imp.  Itchen  Red 
Raider.  Imp.  Itchen  Daisy  III,  Langwater 
Rosie.  Dolly  Bloom  Langwater  Dairymaid. 
Imp.  Hayes  Rosie. 

Offer  these  choice,  healthy  young 
bulls  at  $20  for  each  month  of  their 
age  when  sold.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

Wedgemere  Farm,  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Hass. 


SWINE 


nirc  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DirC 
1  lU  J  For  Quality  and  Size  I  ill  J 

Chester  Yorkshire  Cross,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  Durocand  Berkshire  Cross 
Pig*  6  to  8  week*  old,  $5.50  each — Sow*  or  Barrow* 
Pig*  8  to  10  week*  old,  $6.25  each — Sows  or  Barrows 

Also  a  few  Purebred  Chester  Pigs,  6  weeks  old, 
$6.00  each.  Sows  or  Barrows.  Wo  have  quite  a 
number  now,  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any  of 
the  above  breeds.  C.  O.  D.  on  your  approval.  Visit 
us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


185-PIGS  FOR  SALE- 185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  All  large,  healthy  pigs,  weanod  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  $5  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  $6 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  O.  D. 

A,  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  sale 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  all  good,  large,  growthy  pigs,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $5  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 
I  have  20  Blue  and  Berkshire  Cross,  good,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6  each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  will  ship  from  2 
to  50  0.0.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

SPLENDID  TYPE 
AND  BREEDING 

Boars  ready  for  service. 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  JO  weeks  old. 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYBULLCALVES 

SShU?.'.;  PRICED  TO  SELL  NOW 

Blood  lines— Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Frank  Rose  and  Langwater 
Cavalier.  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  few  females 
for  foundation  herds.  Write  today  for  description 
and  prices.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  PipersviUe.  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargaia  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  llBt 
and  Pedigrees.  wltwi)  OXIRT  FIRM*,  li  *.  hr  l».,  Fkll...  P» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

1MITHVILLE  PLOTS  Chcnanpn  Co. _ Hew  York 

BONNIE  BRAE  GUERNSEYS 

Two  bull  calves,  one  of  serviceable  age  Their  dams 
have  A.  R.  records  over  601)  lbs.  fat.  Priced  very  i  ea- 
s’nble.  Accredited  Herd.  Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  Clinton,  N.Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

FO It  8AI.E.  i  years  old.  Will  trade  for  Cow  Heifer  or 
Heifer-Calf  eligible  to  registry.  CEO.  KAPl',  Montleello,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys. 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  E.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


For  Sale-Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Springers 

All  from  credited  herds  in  Wisconsin.  We  also  have 
select  registered  cows  of  either  breed. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


A  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

■  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  w  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Milking  Shnrthnrns  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
milKingOnorinornS  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality. 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  ns.  WALNUT  SHOVE  FARM.  Washlngtonrll!*,  N.Y. 


Po  and-ChinaS  &V0W  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 
.  -.J , *  Pies,  bred  sows,  trios,  hoars.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 


DUHOCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


■  lllPnOQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Patting  ton  St  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 

BOYI>  STICKLE Y 


Reg.  8  weeks,  big  bone,  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding.  Reasonable. 

-  -  BTItASItUItG,  VA. 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.0,  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


PI  GS— Chester  White— Berkshire— Duroc,,Ve^ 

old,  $5.50;  8  wks.,  $6.50  High  grade  and  pure  bred 
pigs.  6  to 8  wks.  old  $7.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM.  Wyalusing,  Pa 


Beglatcred  O 

«  Eugene  P.  I 


I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  p|Q<v 


Rogers 


Woyvllle,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


n  O  C  <5  Fh,s  Selection  Awaiting  Adoption  at  Bide- 
**  w  ^  A-Wee  Home,  410  E.  38th  St..  Ne»  lark. 

Branches— Addyman’s  Kennels,  Ardsley  on  Put¬ 
nam  and  Wantagh,  L.  I.  Won’t  you  take  me  home, 
I  will  make  a  true  paJ.  Collar,  leash,  muzzle,  $1.75; 
crating,  $3.  Express,  C,  O.  I).  And  a  donation  is 
appreciated.  The  home  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


Pedigreed  Collie  T\i^^Idemo7tlt^Ze^ 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  anil  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Spayed  Females.  $10. 
HOWARD  HERD  Thorndyke,  Maine 


Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs  ^iLUiK 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

CKO.  ItALT’ll,  Catsklll  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N,  Y, 


FOXIIOUXWS,  beagles,  broken  doga  and  pup* 

ready  to  break.  Twenty-five  years  a  breeder  in  this 
town  ;  reference  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Canal  Zone.  K0CKHIIL  KENNELS.  Sarryvilln  N.  T. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

3  mos.  old,  on  approval,  #10.  Cocker  Spaniel  pups, 
beauties.  $10.  Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds,  3  mos.  810. 
O.  II.  RILEY  .  .  .  FRANKLIN.  VT. 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONI)  FARMS _ Troy,  Fa, 


Registered  AIREDALES 


Bitch,  year  old  due  in  season;  will  sacrifice  for 
thirty  dollar**.  Male  pups.  Best  ehantpion  stock. 

KUTH  BOULLI,  Star  Route  Torrington,  Ct. 


JLf  Tf  1Z  GA  AT  Purebred,  registered  Toggen- 
t ** A A-. AY  UunI  berg,  naturally  hornless,  4 
qts.  when  fresh,  3  now.  Excellent  family  goat,  reasonably 
priced.  EMILY  I\  HIIEI'AKD,  89  Uff«n  Ave.,  LanHduwiie,  I*a. 


I  specialize  CT  ET  C3  D  CT  “T  C  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  i  E>  i%  E,  I  O  ience.  Aug.  prices. 
Males,  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen, 
$38.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

~  HORSES  7.  1 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y, 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  yk 

Older  Ewes.  C.P.IM.W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and  Rams 

Also  South  Down.  Ellis  Tiger,  Gladstone,  N.J. 


Guardian  Airodalne  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUdlUldn  Aireuaies  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  IIKANIHtETII  Lake: 
KENNELS,  Ilrandreth  Lake,  Heaver  ltlver  I*.  O.,  New  York 


Dedlgrecd  Airedale  Pups.  Males.  Flltoon  Dollar*.  Sa- 

■  tisfaction  guaranteed.  V.  L.  CltOWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Oolite  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  SROS.,  tiro™  City.  l*a. 


F  0  R  Cnrrllek  QolUro  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  tnglisn  OBIierS  o.  X.  KENNELS  Marydel.  Maryll.id 

XX/hiln  F  etimne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $30 
VV  HI  IB  H/SKIW0S  _$2j.  Not  registered,  $15 — $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 
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August  S,  192 


Tour  President .  Mr.  W.  R.  Van  Lieut ,  left  me  % 
jar  of  Animalin, alao  a  bottle  of  Liquid  An  imalin, to 
try  them  on  several  sore  teated  cows  which  had  been 
treated  with  other  preparations  without  results. 

We  used  the  Liquid  and  Salve  on  the  teats  which 
had  been  stepped  on  with  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  as  the  teats  healed  very  quickly  and  we  think 
it  is  the  best  of  anything  we  have  ever  tried.  We 
are  having  equally  good  results  with  the  second  jar . 

Very  truly  yours ,  [Signed]  John  W.  Ellis 
Ass’t  Supt.  for  Sheffield  Farme.Pompton,  N .J. 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats, 
foot-rot,  cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils, 
sore  eyes,  internal  injections,  tom, 
ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar  -  saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker, 
fistulas. 

Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria. 
Hastens  formation  of  healthy  granulations  — 
healingtakes  place  in  H  less  time.  Worstpains, 
Hornet  Stings,  Burns,  vanish  after  30  minutes. 

NOT  NEW  AND  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
different  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hos¬ 
pitals  (including  City  of  New  York),  Railways, 
Industries,  Navy.  Modified  to  suit  animals— 
tested  — found  to  give  same  wonderful  results. 
Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever  used. 
Gets  results  where  everything  else  fails. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price $1.00 Bottle  (Hlb.net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.00  Tin  (Hlb.net) 
Either  can  be  used  (except  internally.) 


Reference— American  National  Bank,  Mount  Vernon 


CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION. 

Dept.  G-Il  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 
O  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (or) 

O  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve)  (or) 

O  $2.00  for  One  Bottle  and  one  Tin. 

It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results,  providing;  I 
return  unused  portion. 

Name . 


P.O. 


State . R.F.D. 


MORE 


CREAM 

PROFITS 


t'OR  full  profits  you  need  all 
L  the  butter  fat,  and  you  get  it 
with  a  Renfrew  Cream  Separator. 
When  your  herd  increases  you 
can  have  the  increased  capac¬ 
ity  without  buying  a  new  sep¬ 
arator  because  of  the  Renfrew’ 
“Interchange¬ 
able  capacity.” 


Moving  parts  are  in 
dust-proof,  oil-proof, 
leak-proof  housing 
No  exposed  gears 
to  catch  clothing.  High 
crank  and  low  supply 
tank.  So  simple  and  easy 
to  run  that  a  child 
operate  it. 

Write  for  interesting  / older 
— “ Dairying  for  Profit.” 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


Plan. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  it  is  not  the  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  best  guaranteed  Separator  for 
the  least  money,  return  at  our 
expense  and  every 
cent  receive 
promptly 

for  free  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  EaSy-pay-P'an 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  defy. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  separators 
of  any  make. 


Write  now 


■"fe  jr  />  f  w  Man ’sCorn  harvester  poor  Man'^  price. 
Si  f— f  Only  S25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

M\A  \rnSJL  M.  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 

vcster.  process  Co.,  Saliua,  Kans. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Expelling  Worms  of  Horse 

Please  send  me  directions  for  the  use 
of  oil  of  ehenopodium  for  worms  in  horse. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  Ei  t. 

Oil  of  wormseed,  called  oil  of  cheno- 
podium — pronounced  “kenopodium”  —  is 
now  considered  about  the  most  effective 
destroyer  or  expeller  of  round  worms 
(asearis)  of  the  horse  and  hog.  The 
drug  is  so  strong  and  irritating,  however, 
that  it  is  given  to  the  horse  in  a  gelatin 
capsule.  That  is  one  disadvantage,  as  it 
is  not  so  easy  for  a  layman  to  administer 
a  capsule  without  breaking  it  or  having 
it  chewed  by  the  horse.  Should  that  hap¬ 
pen  there  would  not  only  be  a  waste  of 
the  drug,  bu*t  probable  severe  blistering 
of  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  mouth  and  throat.  For  that  reason 
a  veterinarian  should,  if  possible  be  em¬ 
ployed.  When  none  is  available  a  balling 
gun  may  be  employed  and  will  prevent 
the  -capsule  from  being  chewed  or  spit 
out  by  the  'horse.  When  one  has  not  a 
regular  balling  gun  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  clevis  in  the  horse’s  mouth.  That 
holds  the  teeth  apart  and  enables  one 
with  a  fair  degree  of  impunity  to  thrust 
the  capsule  or  physic  ball,  well  back  over 


the  root  of  the  tongue  so  that  it  will  be 
swallowed. 

The  dose  of  oil  of  ehenopodium  for  an 
adult  horse  is  four  or  five  drams,  the 
larger  dose  is  for  a  horse  that  exceeds 
1.000  lbs.  in  body  weight.  It  is  given 
after  withholding  feed  for  36  hours,  and 
should  be  followed  immediately  with  one 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Note  that  we 
have  prescribed  raw  linseed  oil.  Boiled 
linseed  oil  is  poisonous  as  it  contains  im¬ 
purities  or  additions  such  as  japan  or 
lead.  'Many  a  good  horse  has  been 
killed  by  giving  boiled  oil  instead  of  raw 
oil. 

The  dose  of  oil  is  to  be  given  very 
carefully  by  way  of  the  mouth  and 
on  no  account  by  way  of  the  nostrils. 
Many  a  good  horse  has  been  killed 
by  being  given  a  large  dose  of 
fluid  medicine  by  way  of  a  nostril,  for 
when  that  foolish  thing  is  done  the  liquid 
tends  to  run  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs. 
If  that  occurs  mechanical  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  results.  Oil  is  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  does  not  evaporate.  Water 
would  do  no  harm  as  it  evaporates  or  is 
thrown  off  at  once,  as  vapor.  Any  strong 
irritant  in  the  water,  however,  will  also 
be  likely  to  cause  pneumonia  and  prob¬ 
ably  fatal  results.  We  have  seen  more 
than  one  case  in  which  the  horse  had 
been  killed  by  giving  it  a  drench  of  brine 
by  way  of  the  nostrils. 

The  horse  does  not  like  to  swallow  oil : 
therefore  pour  not  over  one  or  two 
ounces  of  it  into  the  mouth  at  one  time. 
Then  rub  the  roof  of  the  horse’s  mouth 
with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  encourage 
swallowing.  If  the  animal  then  persists 
in  holding  the  oil  in  its  mouth  pour  a 


teaspoon  or  so  of  water  into  a  nostril  and 
note  the  instantaneous  effect;  for  when 
the  water  striked  the  throat  instant 
swallowing  results.  Give  repeated  small 
doses  in  that  way  until  all  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed. 

The  best  way  to  “ball”  a  horse  or  ad¬ 
minister  a  capsule  is  to  back  the  animal 
into  a  stall,  have  an  attendant  place  his 
right  hand  behind  the  horse’s  ears  and 
the  left  hand  upon  its  face  and  so  hold 
the  head  steady.  Then  stand  in  front  of 
the  horse,  pull  out  its  tongue  with  the 
left  hand  and  hold  it  to  one  side,  while 
the  right  hand  passes  the  ball  or  capsule 
quickly  over  the  back  of  the  tongue  .so 
that  it  is  swallowed.  By  chucking  the 
horse  under  the  chin  with  the  hand  as  it 
is  withdrawn  from  the  mouth  swallow¬ 
ing  is  encouraged.  The  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  ball  or  capsule  is  important. 
Bring  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  close  together  below  the  palm. 
Now  raise  the  second  finger,  holding  the 
first  or  index  finger  and  third  finger 
parallel.  The  ball  or  capsule  is  then 
inserted  under  the  second  finger  and 
above  the  first  and  third  and  held  firmly, 
so  that  it  is  directed  straight  forward, 


with  the  fingers  and  back  of  the  hand  also 
in  a  straight  line,  so  that  they  will  not 
strike  the  horse’s  molar  teeth.  This  work 
takes  practice,  but  it  is  easy  to  learn.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  strong  leather  glove, 
from  which  the  thumb  and  fingers  have 
been  cut  off.  down  to  the  first  joint  of 
the  thumb  and  second  joints  of  the  fing¬ 
ers,  will  protect  the  skin  from  being  cut 
and  should  therefore  be  worn. 

Worms  will  pass  for  a  week  or  more 
following  administration  of  the  medicine. 
A  second  dose  may  be  given  in  two  weeks, 
if  thought  necessary.  The  treatment  has 
been  given  to  a  mare  in  foal  without 
causing  her  to  abort.  Colts  take  less 
doses,  according  to  age  and  size.  The 
dose  of  oil  of  ehenopodium  for  a  pig  is 
30  drops  along  with  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil,  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  and  should  be  given  after  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  24  hours.  Give  it  by 
means  of  a  dose  syringe  or  bottle.  The 
oil  prevents  irritation.  Do  not  give  a 
pig  that  is  50  lbs.  or  over  less  than  one 
ounce  of  castor  oil  at  a  dose.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  two  weeks.  Then  move  the 
hogs  into  new  quarters  on  grass. 

A.  S.  A. 


Hog  Cholera 

Hog  cholera  came  to  us  this  Spring,  I 
suppose,  by  feeding  swill  which  may  have 
had  western  pork  which  carried  the  germ. 
Recently  I  purchased  a  young  boar  out 
of  a  clean  herd,  put  him  in  a  place  which 
had  no  sick  hogs  in  it  previously,  but  a 
healthy  hog  which  came  from  the  house 
containing  sick  hogs,  of  course  he  had 
been  inoculated  by  a  competent  veterina¬ 
rian,  therefore,  was  not  sick.  I  disinfected 
the  quarters,  waited  60  days,  then  put 


in  the  young  boar.  Now  he  is  sick  and 
showing  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 

Maine.  j.  b. 

So  many  and  mysterious  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  infection  of  hog  cholera  can 
be  carried  to  susceptible  hogs  that,  in  all 
instances  where  the  disease  has  been  pre¬ 
valent,  it  may  be  considered  absolutely 
necessary  afterward  to  immunize  every 
new  hog,  born  on  the  place  or  introduced 
from  outside.  Some  of  the  often  unsus¬ 
pected  sources  of  infection  are  running 
winter  of  a  .stream  or  creek  passing 
through  the  farm  and  into  which  car¬ 
casses  of  cholera  killed  hogs  have  been 
thrown  on  some  farm  farther  up  the 
stream ;  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  visiting 
the  hog  lots  on  several  farms;  cats,  rats 
and  other  vermin ;  feed  and  bedding  or 
manure;  hotel  or  restaurant  slop  or  sw’ill 
containing  pork  scraps. 

When  city  garbage  or  slops  have  to  be 
fed,  double  vaccination  of  all  hogs  must 
be  done  as  regards  every  newr  lot  intro¬ 
duced.  On  a  farm  attached  to  a  public 
institution  w’here  many  people  are  fed 
and  pork  is  bought  in  large  quantities 
similar  vaccination  should  be  done,  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

The  boar  in  question  w’as  not  a  likely 
carrier  of  the  infection.  Having  been 
immunized  by  double  vaccination  he  wras 
immune  to  the  disease  but  the  germs  in¬ 
fected  the  unprotected  boar.  Those  germs 
wrere  probably  lurking  in  some  place 
which  had  not  been  perfectly  disinfecred. 
Such  a  place  is  commonly  under  a  stable 
or  barn,  to  which  hogs  run  for  shelter, 
or  they  contract  the  disease  in  some  diteli 
or  stream,  bank  of  -  mud.  or  acquire  the 
infection  from  feed. 

We  should  think  it  quite  likely  that 
the  infection  was  again  introduced  by 
pork  or  possible  city  garbage,  swill  or 
slop,  if  you  happen  to  give  any  feed  of 
that  sort.  It  would  be  impossible,  how- 
ever,  to  assign  the  exact  source  of  the 
infection,  for  wre  have  not  considered 
many  of  the  possible  ones  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  certain,  however,  that, 
the  thing  to  do  in  future  wfill  be  to  vac¬ 
cinate  every  new  horn  pig,  either  before 
or  just  after  weaning  and  also  to  vac¬ 
cinate  all  new  bought  hogs  of  any  kind 
and  never  to  let  any  unvaceinated  pig  or 
adult  hog  come  on  the  place,  until  it  lias 
been  vaccinated.  It  will  also  be  advisable 
to  double  or  simultaneously  vaccinate  all 
susceptible  hogs,  unless  any  pig  is  to  be 
parted  with  in  a  short  time,  in  which  ease 
it  possibly  might  be  permissible  to  give 
it  single  vaccination,  now’  and  then  to 
confer  passive  or  temporary  immunity. 
Double  vacillation,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
confers  active  or  permanent  immunity, 
but  when  virus  is  used  infection  of  the 
premises  may  temporarily  result  or  the 
vaccinated  hog  be  for  a  time  capable  of 
infecting  non-immune  pigs.  A.  s.  A. 

Sheep  as  Lawn  Mower 

As  to  the  question  on  page  1023  about 
the  two  sheep  wTiich  are  to  be  used  as 
lawn  mowers,  I  am  w’ondering  just  how 
satisfactory  your  correspondent  will  find 
his  sheep  for  this  purpose.  In  the  only 
ease  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  the  sheep  ate  very  close¬ 
ly  in  spots  and  did  not  eat  ac  all  in 
others,  where  the  grass  became  soiled, 
so  the  law7n  presented  an  uneven  appear¬ 
ance.  It  w’ould  seem  to  me  that  for  these 
two  sheep  a  long,  narrow  pen  might  be 
built  of  some  light  material  like  lath,  say 
4x12  ft.,  so  constructed  that  the  sheep 
could  reach  out  of  one  side  and  eat,  the 
pen  to  be  moved  along  as  they  cleaned  up 
what  they  could  reach.  If  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  worked  out  satisfactory  the 
pen  could  be  mounted  on  wheels  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  on  a  level  lawn  the 
combined  efforts  of  two  sheep  to  reach 
“just  a  little  farther”  would  result  in 
their  moving  the  pen  for  themselves.  The 
above  suggestion  came  from  having 
watched  our  sheep  reach  through  woven 
wire  fences. 

As  to  the  care  of  these  two  sheep,  as 
long  as  they  have  plenty  of  nice  fresh 
lawn  to  graze  all  else  they  require  for 
their  well  being  are  free  access  to  salt 
at  all  times,  fresh,  clean  water  and  shade. 
During  the  Winter  they  should  have  a 
light  dry  shelter.  I  think  one  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  any  place  good  for 
hens  is  good  for  sheep — two  feeds  daily 
of  what  good  early-cut  hay  they  will 
clean  up.  mixed  hay  is  best,  and  a  daily 
grain  ration  of  one  pint  each  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  corn, 
oats  and  bran,  and  last  but  not  least,  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  exercise,  is  best  obtained  by 
feeding  them  their  grain  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  barn,  and  by.  feeding  the 
bay  out  on  the  ground  when  it  is  frozen 
or  covered  with  snow.  c.  C.  p. 


Here  is  a  good  example  of  how  farm  wives  help  out  in  times  of  rush  and  scarce 
hired  help.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  she  is  doing — helping  at  haying  by  handling 
the. horse  that  draws  up  the  hay  fork.  At  times  she  also  helps  to  load  by  tramping 
the  hay  and  driving  the  horses.  She  is  one  of  many  thousands  who  nevertheless  con¬ 
duct  happy,  healthy  homes,  raise  sturdy  children,  have  good  times,  too,  and  put  to 
shame  the  indolent  women  who  refuse  to  lift  their  hands  in 
useful  work. — A.  b.,  New  Jersey. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Supplementing  Pasture; 
Feeding  Calf 

What  grain  mixture  and  how  much  of 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  good  pas¬ 
turage?  We  have  on  hand  oats,  corn  and 
wheat  bran.  Also,  how  long  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  feed  milk  to  a  calf? 

Pennsylvania.  April  farm. 

.  There  is  variation  in  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  best  combination  of  ingredients  to 
supplement  pasture  for  dairy  cows  in 
milk.  Much  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
milk  that  is  being  produced ;  that  is, 
whether  the  cows  are  at  the  beginning  of 
their  lactation  period  or  whether  they  are 
approaching  the  end  of  their  milking 
period. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  pasture 
grass.  Good  blue  grass  that  carries  some 
clover  in  its  base  in  June  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  average  grazing  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  most  herds  of  dairy  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  on  good  succulent  pasture  a 
ration  carrying  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of 
protein  is  ample,  and  at  present  prices  a 


no  other  source  that  supplies  mineral 
matter  that  is  as  effective  and  available 
as  that  provided  through  the  channels  of 
skim-milk.  F.  c.  M. 


Improving  Production 

I  have  a  heifer,  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
30  months  old  this  month.  She  came 
fresh  about  three  weeks  ago.  She  gives 
10  to  13 quarts  of  milk  a  day.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is  why  the  quantity 
varies.  What  should  1  feed  her?  Now 
I  am  giving  her  three  quarts  of  feed  in 
morning  and  three  quarts  at  night  of 
equal  parts  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  one-third  part  oil  meal,  Alfalfa  hay. 
She  has  very  little  grass,  being  staked 
out  three  or  four  hours  each  day.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  feed,  how  much  and 
how  much  Alfalfa,  as  I  have  no  scales 
to  weigh  same.  Milk  is  very  rich  in 
cream,  which  with  butter  is  used  for  our 
home  use.  Cream  is  so  thick  it  is  hard 
to  churn.  Would  you  put  in  a  little 
fresh  milk  or  sour  milk  to  make  it  easier? 
Use  three-quart  glass  table  churn.  Butter 
has  a  sour  taste.  We  churn  at  60  to  62 
degrees.  Cow  is  in  good  flesh.  c.  w. 

One  reason  that  your  Guernsey-Jersey 


These  milk  tanks  are  run  between  Bridgeton  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  milk  is 
thoroughly  cooled  and  then  pumped  into  these  cans,  where  it  is  easily  held  at  a  low 
temperature.  Each  tank  contains  the  eeiuivalent  of  130  46-quart  cans.  The  ordinary 
(railroad  car  holds  241  cans  so  this  outfit  carries  more  than  a  carload.  Then  run  to 
Atlantic  City  is  made  in  a  few  hours  so  that  night’s  milk  is  easily 
delivered  on  the  following  morning. 


combination  of  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  300 
lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal,  300  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  would  re¬ 
present  a  combination  that  would  yield 
approximately  the  desired  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  This  can  be  fed  in  proportion  to 
the  daily  production  of  each  cow.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  cows  that  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  should  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  grain. 

If  the  dairyman  is  foresighted  enough 
to  feed  his  cows  generously  during  the 
early  months,  say  May,  June,  and  early 
July,  they  will  go  through  the  dry  period 
of  late  July  and  August  in  much  better 
condition.  In  many  cases  dairymen  feel 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  grain  when  the 
pasture  is  flush  and  reserve  their  grain 
for  the  distressing  months  of  July  and 
August.  I  share  the  belief  that  feeding 
the  same  grain  throughout  the  period  and 
giving  the  cows  a  good  start  to  go 
through  the  dull  season  is  a  more  profit¬ 
able  and  desirable  plan. 

Usually  it  is  desirable  to  feed  young 
calves  new  milk  for  the  first  three  weeks 
and  then  gradually  transfer  .from  new 
milk  to  skim-milk  or  in  the  absence  of 
skim-milk  to  bring  them  gradually  from 
new  milk  to  a  ration  tracing  to  some  one 
of  the  proprietary  calf  meals.  When  the 
first  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  feeding  of  skim-milk  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  grain  until  the  calf  is 
six  to  eight  months  old.  This  gives  the 
animal  a  start  that  will  carry  him  on 
through  his  critical  growing  period,  and 
while  it  is  possible  to  put  him  strictly  on 
a  grain  and  hay  base  previous  to  this  age, 
it  is  not  usually  desirable.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  an  extravagant  amount  of 
skim-milk,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 


heifer  varies  in  her  daily  production  of' 
milk  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ration 
you  have  been  supplying  up  to  this  time 
is  not  especially  adapted  for  maintenance 
of  the  milk  supply.  You  are  not  provid¬ 
ing  enough  protein  to  a  cow  yielding  as 
much  as  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and 
obviously  she  must  draw  from  her  reserve 
that  she  has  stored  up  in  her  system. 

T  should  change  the  ration  to :  two 
part  of  gluten  feed,  three  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  three  parts  of  ground  oats,  two 
parts  of  linseed  meal,  one  part  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  one  part  of  bran. 

Feed  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  this 
grain  per  day,  half  in  the  morning  and 
half  at  night,  and  allow  the  cow,  even 
during  the  period  that  she  has  access  to 
pasture  grass,  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  she 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  weigh  the  hay,  for  cows  should 
be  given  all  the  roughage  that  they  will 
consume. 

I  take  it  that  you  are  not  cooling  the 
milk  down  promptly  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
your  butter  has  a  slight  flavor,  and  a 
tart  taste.  If  you  ()o  not  have  facilities, 
for  aeration  or  cooling  this  milk,  then 
put  it  in  large  flat  pans  so  it  will  cool 
very  quickly  and  then  you  can  skim  off  the 
heavy,  leathery  forming  cream  and  hold 
this  at  a  low  temperature  until  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  churn  the  composite  samples. 
Then  it  can  be  brought  up  to  the  desired 
temperature.  There  is  nothing  that  you 
can  add  fo  cream  that  will  facilitate  the 
churning  or  improve  the  quality  of  butter. 
Rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
cream  at  a  uniform  acidity  and  cooling 
the  milk  down  promptly  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow.  f.  C.  m. 
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They  Want  Something  Besides  Pasture 

The  dairy  cows  of  New  York  State  con¬ 
sume  more  than  150,000  tons  of  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  per  year.  This  year  they 
will  get  away  with  nearly  200,000  tons. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  the  dairymen  know 
what  their  cows  want.  The  cows  can’t  be  fooled. 
They  show  their  approval  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
by  making  more  milk  for  you. 

The  elements  in  Corn  Gluten  Feed  that  make 
milk  are  also  needed  to  make  beef  and  pork,  so 
it  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  livestock  you  are 
feeding,  you  will  make  more  money  with  Corn 
Gluten  Feed. 

Famous  for  30  Years 

This  pure  corn  product  has  been  a  standard 
feed  for  thirty  years.  The  biggest  feeding  records 
have  been  made  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  the 
chief  protein  ingredient  in  the  ration. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  contains  23%  or  more  of  protein. 
It  is  86%  digestible — almost  wholly  convertible  and  very 
palatable.  It  is  always  safe  and  dependable. 

Your  pastures  aren't  worth  very  much  and  they  won't 
be  again  this  year.  Your  animals  should  be  getting  a 
grain  mixture  of  six  to  ten  pounds  a  day.  One-third  of  it 
should  be  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Get  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  feed  dealer  for  your 
home  mixed  ration.  If  you  buy  a  ready  mixed  feed  be 
sure  it  contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  new  Bulletin  No.  z  on  “ Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Feeding." 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Feed  Research  Dep't.  R.  N.-Y.  Aug. 

Assn.  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  Mail  Free  your  New  Bulletin  No.  2 

Name 


R.  F.  D. 
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Clean  Milk 

is  Guaranteed 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5lA  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


“There’s  only  one  method  whereby  milk  can  be  strained 
absolutely  clean  and  that  is  by  straining  it  through  ster¬ 
ilized  cotton,”  says  the  U.  S.  Government.  And  that  is 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer.  Sterilized 
cotton  discs  (cut  by  our  own  patented  process)  are  tightly 
to  bottom  of  strainer  so  that  all  milk  must  pass 
THROUGH  the  cotton.  That’s  why  we  Guarantee  this 
strainer  will  remove  ALL  the  dirt,  or  we’ll  refund  your 
money. 

The  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  used  by  the  World’s  largest 
condensaries  such  as  Borden’s,  Helvetia,  Van  Camp’s,  Car¬ 
nation,  Mohawk,  Bowman’s,  etc.,  and  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Also  used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural 
colleges  and  by  dairies  who  furnish  the  entire  milk  supply 
for  a  number  of  cities. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart .  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of  these  strainers,  or  if  he 
hasn’t  them,  write  direct  ( giving  your  dealer’s  name) 
for  prices  and  circular.  Send  today! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


orld’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 
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Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  SI.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


■  h  *■  *1  ~|  V  ■  S  I  ngleComb 

JL  LI  JL  JL  C  1/  &  White  Leghorns 

8  to  10  wks.  old;  all  healthy,  good  type  birds.  SI 
each.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Prompt 
shipment  by  express — Collect. 

"Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


1,000  March- April  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  W«Hi>mplon  Beach.  N.T. 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  10c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSII,  Heaver  Springs.  Pa. 


U/L;l.  U/„._  J.ll..  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 

wniie  nyanooiies  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 

hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wjandelte  Speeilliil, Mansfield,  Ohio 


1,000  Special  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ducers.  $1  each,  and  500  Roosters.  Also  1,000  Pullets,  2 
mos.  old,  80s.  I.oeust  Hill  Farms,  Whttesvllte,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-2,000  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  AMayand 

hatch,  #1.25  to  #1.75,  until  August  I5th.  Crates  extra. 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm,  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  #10 — 100; 
#5.50—50;  #3—25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 
prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


100  Barred  Rock  Pullets  -  100  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

4  months,  #170  per  100.  No  culls. 

CLYDE  II.  CKI8TMAN,  HERKIMER,  N.  Y. 


Bar  Rock  Pullets 


10  wks.  old,  $1.35 
each.  12  Red  Pul¬ 


lets,  #1.50  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  May 
hutch,  $1.30  each.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown.  N.  J.  R  1 


CH ICKS  From  High  Glass  Utility  Matings 

Inspected  by  an  accredited  veterinarian.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  #8  ;  Barred  Rocks,  #10  ;  R,  I. 
Reds, #10  and  Mixed,  #7  per  hundred.  Postpaid; 
live  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Turkey  Kidge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa 


R  ARY  Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

1  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

vniLIViJ  Redg .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  McAlistervIlIe,  Pa. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

J.  N.  BLAUVELT,  llolmdel.N.  J, 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hires' pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Felton), Pa, 


WANTED!  GUINEA  FOWL  Pearl  Guineas,  healthy, 

pure  strain.  ROBERT  L.  JOHNSTONE,  Stonington,  Connecticut 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


ORGANIZED 
CO  OPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON  . 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


INDIAN 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 


Box  B 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Circulars 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

#8.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

#10.00  per  100 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

811.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  #12—100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  #7—100 
14  years  experience;  100 %  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  -:-  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  TKKS.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Large,  heavy-laying  type;  hens  weigh 
4  to  6  lbs.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
bv  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  #10  per 
100;  #48  per  500;  #06  per  1000. 

Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  X.  Reds,  same 
price.  Hatches  September  1st  and  8th. 

Extra  fine,  specially  selected  16  weeks 
old  breeding  cockerels,  285-egg  line  blood, 
#2  each;  #15  per  10;  #25  per  20;  #50  per  60. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Vigorous 
ermonters 

Barron-Holly  wood 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  and  Pullets  for  Sale 
Circular  on  request 

ELM  VIEW  FARM,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  c  i  r  c  u  1  a  r. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


j— CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 


S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks. . .  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 


Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AUGUST  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Our  Last  Hatchings  for  This  Season.  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  Anconas  .  16.00 


White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  18.00 
Better  place  your  order  at  once.  Still  a  few  left. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


D  ADV  PUIPITC  From  purebred,  inspect- 
DHD  I  UniUlVO  ed  and  culled  flocks, 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Prices  on 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  W  y  andottes .... 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Free  Catalog  and  $ 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

on  larger  lots 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

Reds .  S3. 25  $6  60  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  FAVORITE  CHICKS 

Bred  and  culled  from  Best  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks.  8. 
C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  9e.  Mixed  Chicks,  7c.  100 %  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Shipped  Free.  Circular  Free. 

BREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  KARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


5.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  #1.50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or  laying, 
#2.50  each.  Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate 
prices,  One  pen  of  Lord  Farms  Leghorns  will 
show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

Lord  Farms  67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets  f0uu™ 

strain.  Hatched  March  16th  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  $2  each.  Abont  ready  to  lay,  $2.25  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  off289  to  800  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


For  Sale-100  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets 

5  mos.  old,  Barron-Eglantine  strain.  Cod  liver  oil 
and  milk  fed.  #1.40  each.  G.  HUBER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  ready  for  shipment.  Also  eiprht 

hundred  yearling  hens.  0LIH  HOPKINSON.  South  Columbia,  N.Y. 


The  Henyard 


Fowls  for  Broilers 

I  expect  to  raise  broilers  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Detroit  markets,  and  would 
like  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  the  best 
suitable  fowl  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
always  admired  the  White  Leghorn,  and 
have  had  excellent  success  in  raising 
them.  I  find  here  in  Michigan,  however, 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Leghorn 
as  a  market  fowl.  The  preference  seems 
to  be  for  a  good  colored  body  with  yel¬ 
low  legs.  I  like  the  Leghorn  as  they 
mature  fast.  Would  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  mature  quickly  enough  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  price  received  for  labor 
and  feed  expended?  I  have  thought  of 
trying  a  few  Black  Giants  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  We  will  have  a  40-acre  farm,  light 
land  but  excellent  for  chickens.  How 
would  the  White  Orpington  shape  up  as 
broilers?  MRS.  N.  J. 

Michigan. 

Leghorns  make  excellent  broilers  early, 
when  the  larger  sizes  are  not  wanted. 
They  may  be  marketed  at  from  1*4  lbs. 
weight  up  and  give  a  good  proportion  of 
breast  and  the  desired  meat.  The  larger 
breeds,  of  course,  produce  larger  broilers 
and  your  city  markets  may  prefer  them. 
The  best  way  to  ascertain  which  would  be 
most  profitable  to  you,  with  your  particu¬ 
lar  market,  would  be  to  write  one  or  two 
commission  houses  to  whom  you  might 
ship  and  ask  for  information  as  to  what 
they  require  and  pay  most  for.  Your 
idea  of  trying  the  less  common  breeds, 
as  the  White  Orpingtons  and  the  Black 
Giants,  in  an  experimental  way  before 
going  into  them  extensively  is  excellent 
but  those  best  qualified  to  tell  you  what 
yuor  market  demands  are  the  commission 
house  or  dealers  supplying  that  market. 

M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Young  Turkeys 

On  May  8  by  natural  mothers  we 
hatched  22  very  fine  and  strong  baby 
turkeys.  All  went  well  until  they  were 
six  weeks  old,  and  then  they  began  to  die 
suddenly  and  quickly ;  just  droop,  stop 
eating  and  often  die  in  half  an  hour.  No 
intestinal  symptoms,  no  signs  of  black¬ 
head.  Wonderful  free  range  (16-acre 
plot),  careful  attention,  lots  of  grit, 
charcoal,  shell  and  greens ;  with  mother 
turkeys  all  the  time.  Weather  this  year 
very  changeable,  but  turkeys  were  inside 
or  covered  by  mothers  always.  Did  they 
die  of  pneumonia?  I  have  only  five  left. 
Can  you  suggest  anything?  g.  ii.  r.  g. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

I  suspect  that  you  noted  only  the 
closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  these  turkeys 
and  that  they  did  die  of  blackhead, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  other  diseases 
of  turkeys  that  often  prove  fatal.  If  you 
have  not  held  an  autopsy,  open  the  next 
bird  that  dies  and  examine  the  caeca,  or 
blind  guts,  and  the  liver.  If  you  find  yel¬ 
lowish  or  yellowish  green  spots  on  the 
liver,  you  may  safely  make  the  diagnosis 
of  blackhead.  If  the  liver  is  evidently 
healthy  and  the  caeca  are  distended  with 
blood  or  cheesy  matter  and  give  evidence 
of  inflammation  of  the  walls,  the  trouble 
may  be  pronounced  coccidiosis.  In  either 
case,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what 
killed  the  birds  is  all  that  you  can  ex¬ 
pect.  There  is  a  possibility  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  or  of  aspergillosis, but  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
prime  scourge  of  turkey  raisers,  black¬ 
head,  or  entero-hepatitis,  which  latter 
term  your  medical  knowledge  will  enable 
you  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Talk  About  Tonics 

Will  you  tell  me  your  private  opinion 
of  a  solution  of  copperas  and  sulphuric 
acid,  a  small  quantity  in  drinking  water, 
for  run-down  poultry?  It  is  said  to  put 
“pep”  in  them  and  increase  an  appetite 
also.  How  does  barley  stand  with  wheat 
for  protein,  and  as  a  substitute  (partly) 
in  the  scratch  feed?  I  see  you  never  ad¬ 
vocate  feeding  of  barley.  D.  s. 

Iona,  N.  J. 

I  have  little  faith  in  “tonics”  for  run¬ 
down  animals,  even  the  human  animal. 
“You  need  a  tonic”  is  usually  the  incom¬ 
petent  or  lazy  physician’s  way  of  saying. 
“I  don’t  know  what  the  trouble  with  you 
is,  and  don’t  believe  that  I  can  find  out.” 
There  is  more  trouble  in  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  a  run-down  condition,  and  then 
correcting  the  cause,  than  in  administer¬ 
ing  some  drug  or  drugs  with  a  “tonic” 
reputation.  Having  administered  tonics 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  am  on  safe  ground 
in  making  these  statements.  As  to  the 
particular  drugs  mentioned,  copperas,  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  or  green  vitriol  is  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  iron  little  used  in  medicine, 
there  being  superior  preparations.  It  is 
made  ‘by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  up¬ 
on  the  metal  iron.  If  iron  is  needed,  and 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  food,  is 
sometimes  needed,  green  vitriol  would  be 
an  inferior  preparation  of  iron  to  give. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  the  strongest  of  our 
corrosive  mineral  acids.  Undilluted,  it 
would  put  “pep”  or  holes  into  almost  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  in¬ 


cluding  a  chicken’s  stomaeli.  When  you 
combine  a  preparation  of  iron  made  by 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  acid 
itself  you  are  handling  some  pretty  power¬ 
ful  chemicals,  nevertheless,  even  such 
chemicals  may  have  a  use  in  medicine, 
when  properly  prepared  and  properly 
given,  but,  for  some  reason,  the  drugs 
picked  out  for  administration  to  the  lower 
animals  seem,  usually,  to  be  about  the 
strongest  in  the  shop.  If  the  owners  of 
domestic  animals  were  compelled  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  themselves  the  remedial  measures 
that  they  unhesitatingly  inflict  upon  their 
dumb  beasts,  there  would  he  less  of  un¬ 
intentional  cruelty  to  animals,  and  some 
howls  of  anguish  from  their  owners.  I 
really  don’t  know  whether  a  small,  very 
small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
copperas  in  a  large,  very  large,  quantity 
of  water  would  or  would  not  put  pep  into 
a  sick  chicken.  It  couldn't  do  it  unless 
it  corrected  some  condition  that  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  natural  pep  out  of  the  chicken, 
and  1  believe  that  it  would  be  far  more 
sensible  to  endeavor  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  peplessness  and  correct  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  there  is  anything  that  a  reason¬ 
ably  healthy  chicken  has  nothing  else  but, 
it  is  pep. 

We  do  not  often  speak  of  barley  as  a 
poultry  food,  larguly  because  it  is  not  or¬ 
dinarily  as  available  to  poultry  owners  as 
is  wheat  or  corn.  It  has  about  the  same 
food  value  as  wheat,  though  containing 
considerably  more  fiber,  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  grain,  in  part  at  least, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  At  the  same  price,  wheat  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  scratch  grain  mixture 
from  wheat  and  corn.  Other  grains 
should  be  used  when  they  are  at  hand  or 
can  be  obtained  at  a  more  reasonable 
price.  m.  b.  D. 


Teaching  Pullets  to  Roost 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  to 
make  my  pullets  roost?  I  have  made 
roosts,  and  pullets  si't  on  them  during 
the  day,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark  they 
all  sit  on  the  floor  as  if  they  were  babies. 
My  pullets  are  now  almost  eight  weeks 
old,  and  well  grown.  o.  s. 

Low  perches  should  be  provided  for 
little  chicks  as  soon  as  they  show  any 
disposition  to  roost,  or  before.  Most  of 
them  will  use  the  perches  at  an  early 
age  and  will  be  free  from  some  of  the 
dangers  of  huddling  upon  the  floor.  These 
perches  should  be  only  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  floor,  but  can  be  raised  as  the 
chicks  beconie  older.  There  are  apt  to 
be  some  chicks  that  are  a  long  time  in 
learning  to  use  their  perches,  seeming  to 
be  indisposed  to  change  their  roosting 
habits.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
compel  them  to  perch.  If  you  attempt 
to  put  them  upon  the  roosts  after  dark, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  drive  others  off 
and  make  matters  worse.  Giving  them 
perches  of  suitable  height  for  their  age 
and  exercising  patience  with  the  back¬ 
ward  ones  are  the  only  methods  of  value 
that  I  know  of.  m.  b.  d. 


Gapes 

Gapes  has  appeared  in  a  flock  of  250 
chicks  nearly  five  weeks  old.  This  flock 
is  ranging  with  several  other  flocks  on 
one  field.  What  shall  I  do?  j.  h.  m. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

If  possible,  these  chicks  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  new  ground,  the  affected  chicks 
separated  and  an  effort  made  to  remove 
the  gape  worms  by  one  of  the  recognized 
methods  of  treatment.  So  long  as  chicks 
are  allowed  to  run  upon  infected  ground 
the  trouble  may  be  expected  to  appear. 
Mechanical  treatment  by  means  of  a  loop 
of  horsehair  .or  the  tip  of  a  feather  moist¬ 
ened  with  turpentine  passed  down  the 
windpipe  and  turned  while  withdrawing 
may  be  effectual  in  ridding  a  chick  of  the 
gape  worms  or  one  of  the  other  methods 
of  treating  a  number  of  birds  at  one  time 
may  be  tried.  Among  these  is  causing 
them  to  breathe  air  containing  two  parts 
by  weight  of  finely  powdered  chalk  and 
one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  this  mix¬ 
ture  being  dusted  into  a  box  in  which 
the  chicks  are  confined ;  another  is  to 
cause  them  to  breathe  tobacco  fumes  un¬ 
til  nearly  insensible,  then  allowing  them 
to  recover  in  the  open  air.  Ivlee  recom¬ 
mends  the  introduction  into  the  windpipe 
of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  salicylate.  This  to 
loosen  the  parasites,  which  will  then  be 
coughed  out.  For  this  purpose,  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe  with  a  curved  blunt 
needle,  or  canula,  is  needed  and  the 
syringe  must  be  graduated  in  centimeters. 
An  instrument  not  difficult  to  get  of 
dealers  in  instruments  but  one  not  likely 
to  be  at  hand  when  wanted.  Keeping 
chicks  from  the  ground  until  the  dew  is 
off  and  it  has  dried  after  a  shower  is  a 
useful  precaution,  as  it  lessens  the  danger 
of  picking  up  earth  worms  containing  the 
embryonic  gapeworms.  Raising  chicks 
upon  new  and  uninfected  ground  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  easiest  and  most  sensible  plan 
for  avoiding  this  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 
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Dry  Picking  Fowls 

Last  year  I  raised  1,500  broilers  for 
a  hotel  and  also  killed  and  picked  them, 
but  had  a  hard  job  to  pick  them  dry,  as 
I  did  not  know  how  to  go  at  it.  This 
season  I  am  going  to  raise  about  3,000 
broilers  and  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
there  is  a  certain  way  to  stick  them,  so 
the  feathers  pick  easy.  Someone  told  me 
that  there  is  a  certain  nerve  behind  the 
chick’s  ears,  which  has  to  be  cut  and  they 
would  then  pick  easy.  A.  I.  H. 

New  York. 

Dry  picking  is  done  after  bleeding  and 
sticking  a  bird,  the  following  directions 
showing  how  it  is  done :  Suspend  a  bird 
by  the  feet  at  about  the  height  of  the 
worker’s  shoulders ;  a  cord  from  a  pole 
may  be  used  to  hold  it.  Use  a  narrow 
sharp  blade  about  three  inches  long. 
Catch  the  bird’s  head  with  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  left  hand  at  the  ear  lobes  ; 
with  the  third  finger,  open  the  chicken’s 
mouth,  insert  blade  and  make  cut  inside 
the  mouth  on  the  left  side  of  tJie  throat 
just  where  the  bones  of  the  skull  end. 
The  direction  of  the  cut  is  upward  and 
toward  the  left  when  the  head  is  held 
with  throat  toward  the  operator.  This 
cut  should  sever  the  large  blood  vessels 
lying  just  beneath  the  skin  and  need  not 
be  deep  or  long  if  correctly  placed.  The 
blade  is  then  partly  withdrawn,  inserted 
into  the  long  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  pushed  backward  to  enter  the 
brain.  The  back  of  the  blade  is  kept  on 
line  with  the  edge  of  the  bill.  If  the 
brain  is  reached,  the  bird  will  give  a  con¬ 
vulsive  shudder  or  squawk  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  will  be  loosened ;  if  the  brain  is  not 
pierced  this  will  not  occur.  It  is  better 
to  see  this  operation  done  by  some  one 
skillful  at  it  than  to  attempt  to  learn  it 
from  a  printed  description.  m.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Chicks;  Storage 
Tank 

1.  I  have  lost  several  chickens  during 
the  first  week.  Upon  opening  them  I  find 
a  large  unabsorbed  egg  yolk  in  mem¬ 
brane  same  as  in  egg  except  lighter  in 
color.  Should  not  egg  yolk  be  absorbed 
the  first  few  days?  Why  is  it  not? 
2.  I  have  a  well  about  18  ft.  deep.  I 
wish  to  install  force  pump  at  kitchen 
sink  and  pump  water  into  a  hot-water 
tank  (used  for  a  storage)  upstairs.  Will 
the  hot  water  tank  installed  down  stairs 
near  range  run  back  upstairs  to  bath¬ 
room?  The  storage  tank  upstairs  will 
be  put  up  horizontaly  near  ceiling 

'Walton,  N.  Y.  o.  r.  t. 

1.  Yes,  the  egg  yolk  enclosed'  within 
the  chicks  body  just  before  hatching 
should  be  absorbed  within  the  first  few 
days,  thus  affording  the  nourishment 
needed  by  the  chick  and  making  feeding 
unnecessary  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not 
absorbed  in  the  case  you  mention. 

2.  Your  question  as  to  plumbing  is 

not  very  clear.  I  presume  that  you  do 
not  intend’  to  install  a  hot  water  storage 
tank  upstairs,  as  you  say,  but  a  tank 
there  for  cold  water  storage,  to  be  filled 
from  the  well  and  to  supply  a  hot  water 
t  ank  near  the  kitchen  range  on  the  lower 
floor.  If  your  storage  tank  is  above  the 
level  of  the  bathroom  fixtures,  it  will 
supply  water  to  them  though  with  not 
much  pressure  if  it  is  but  a  short  distance 
above,  if  you  house  is  wired  for  electri¬ 
city,  1  think  that  you  will  find  one  of  the 
automatic  water  pressure  systems,  using 
a  storage  tank  and!  electrically  driven 
pump,  automatic  in  action,  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  These  systems  are  inexpensive 
and  isupply  water  under  pressure  to  any 
floor  or  to  any  place  where  it  is  desired 
to  carry  it.  m.  b.  i>. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys 

How  should  I  care  for  young  turkeys? 
llow  long  should  they  go  without  food 
when  hatched?  Is  it  60  hours,  like  baby 
chicks,  before  feeding?  Would  rolled 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  hard-boiled  egg, 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  grain  added 
later  be  right?  Are  dandelion  and  green 
onions  good?  I  am  unable  to  get  skim- 
milk,  and  have  been  buying  semi-solid 
buttermilk.  Would  this  be  good  for  tur¬ 
keys?  Should  I  give  them  just  the  solid 
without  diluting?  MRS.  P.  X.  w. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

Feed  the  young  poults  about  as  you 
would  chicks,  but  more  sparingly.  The 
foods  that  you  mention  are  good  and 
either  the  semi-solid  buttermilk  or  other 
sour  milk  may  be  used.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dilute  the  buttermilk  before  feed¬ 
ing,  though  this  may  be  done  and  the 
product  used  as  a  drink.  The  green 
stuffs  that  you  speak  of,  or  any  other 
tender  greens  may  be  fed.  Perhaps  the 
chief  danger  in  feeding  young  poults  is 
that  of  over-feeding.  Feed  often  and 
but  a  little  at  a  time.  When  their  di¬ 
gestive  organs  are  kept  well  filled,  the  or¬ 
ganisms  causing  blackhead  seem  to  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  do  their  work. 
A  good  rule  is  to  apportion  out  what  you 


think  the  poults  ought  to  have  and  then 
feed  half  of  it.  There  are  as  many  ways 
of  feeding  poults  as  chicks,  each  turkey 
raiser  having  his  own  ideas,  but,  in  spite 
of  them  all,  a  large  part  of  the  poults 
hatched  die  before  reaching  maturity.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  feeding  or  of  no  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  that  can  be  depended  upon 
to  save  these  birds.  One  is  fortunate  if 
he  can  raise  a  fair  proportion  of  those 
hatched.  m.  b.  d. 


Various  Poultry  Problems 

This  Summer  I  am  trying  to  raise  100 
chicks  with  a  brooder  and  over  half  died. 
I  think  I  had  it  too  hot  in  the  room,  103, 
and  sometime  it  would  be  70.  I  had  coal 
fire  in  the  brooder.  I  have  a  few  Buff 
Orpingtons  left.  They  are  three  months 
old  and  I  would  like  to  keep  them  to 
lay.  Are  these  kind  good  to  lay  and  for 
selling?  What  do  you  feed  them  to  lay? 

New  York.  m.  w. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  has 
been  that  you  have  had  an  uneven  temp¬ 
erature  in  your  brooder ;  103  degrees  is 
too  high,  as  the  temperature  should  not 
be  higher  than  99  degrees,  and  70  degrees 
is  too  low. 

Regarding  the  feed  for  your  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons  I  would  suggest  that  you  feed 
them  a  scratch  ration  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat, 
and  keep  a  dry  mash  before  them  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts  of  bran,  one  part 
each  of  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  meat  scrap.  I  would  feed  them  all 
the  grain  they  will  clean  up  which  may 
be  as  high  as  14  lbs.  per  100  birds  per 
day.  When  they  start  to  lay  I  would 
change  the  dry  mash  mixture  to  equal 
parts  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  R.  R.  h. 


Trouble  with  Pullets 

Will  you  send  me  advice  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  my  pullets?  I  have  400  Rhode 
Island  Reds  314  months  old.  I  feed  a 
mash  composed  of  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  beef  scrap,  ground  oats,  fine  salt. 
Scratch  feed  is  clear  cracked  corn.  I  feed 
25  qts.  cracked  corn  a  day,  half  at  night 
and  half  in  morning.  I  feed  75  qts.  mash 
a  day  with  green  rape  or  sprouted  oats 
at  noon.  I  have  lost,  this  last  month, 
about  30  pullets  from  losing  the  use  of 
their  legs.  They  wabble  around  a  few 
days,  then  become  helpless.  H.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  leg  weakness  in  your  birds  might 
be  due  to  presence  of  worms,  or  it  might 
be  some  nutritional  disorder.  Such  trou¬ 
bles  cannot  be  diagnosed  until  the  birds 
are  actually  seen  and  examined.  Since 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  presence  of 
worms  I  would  suggest  feeding  tobacco 
dust  in  the  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  amount  of  mash 
fed. 

As  it  may  be  also  a  possibility  of  a 
nutritional  disorder  I  would  suggest  feed¬ 
ing  cod-liver  oil  in  your  grain  ration  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
amount  of  grain  fed.  I  would  feed  equal 
parts  of  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat 
as  a  grain  ration  instead  of  cracked  corn 
alone.  r.  r.  h. 


Chickens  with  Throat 
Trouble 

My  chickens  have  a  rattle  in  their 
throats,  and  a  few  of  them  smell  very 
strong,  but  their  eyes  are  clear.  Two  of 
them  had  mucus  running  from  nostrils. 
What  do  you  think  it  is  and  what  to  do 
for  it?  D.  c.  11. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

From  the  description  which  you  give, 
there  might  be  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
lungs  or  canker,  more  probably  the 
former.  It  looks  as  though  the  birds  have 
been  subjected  to  improper  housing  or 
sanitary  conditions.  I  think  if  you  will 
look  to  your  houses  to  see  that  there  are 
no  drafts  and  that  the  best  of  sanitary 
conditions  are  maintained',  you  will  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the 
birds  will  of  themselves  clear  up.  In 
order  to  hasten  this  clearing  up  process, 
you  might  swab  the  throats  with  a  20 
per  cent  solution  of  argyrol.  Clean  the 
houses  thoroughly  and  disinfect. 

R.  R.  H. 


Retarding  Laying 

I  have  about  600  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  4*4  months  old,  and  they  just  started 
to  lay  now.  Would  you  give  us  advice 
how  to  feed  them  so  that  they  would  not 
lay  so  early  in  the  season?  o.  s. 

I  would  advise  you  to  feed  your  birds 
heavily  on  grain,  giving  them  about  14  or 
15  lbs.  of  grain  per  100  birds  per  day,  in 
order  to  make  them  put  on  weight  before 
starting  to  lay  heavily.  Keep  the  mash 
before  them  just  the  same,  but  see  to  it 
that  they  consume  more  grain  than  mash. 
If  they  will  not  clean  up  the  grain  as 
you  want  them  to,  double  the  amount  of 
cornmeal  in  the  mash.  If  they  still  lay 


and  you  want  to  check  them  longer,  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  meat  scrap  i«  the 
mash.  When  you  think  the  birds  are  up 
to  proper  weight  and  excellent  condition 
of  flesh,  let  them  start  laying  again  no 
matter  how  early  it  is.  R.  R.  H. 

Sodium  Fluoride;  Distin¬ 
guishing  Sex  in  Chicks 

1.  IIow  old  must  chickens  be  before  so¬ 
dium  fluoride  can  be  dusted  into  their 
feathers  safely?  2.  At  what  age  can  the 
roosters  be  distinguished  from  the  pul¬ 
lets,  and  what  are  the  distinguishing 
signs  in  White  Leghorns  and  in  Plymouth 
Rocks  ?  G.  A. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  sodium  fluoride 
will  hurt  chickens,  and  I  think  you  might 
safely  use  it  with  chicks  that  are  eight 
weeks  old  at  least. 

2.  The  cockerels  can  be  distinguished 
from  pullets  anywhere  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  week  of  brooding,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  whether  they  are  Leghorns  or 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  Leghorn  males 
show  a  comb  development  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  pullets.  You  can¬ 
not  mistake  them  at  this  age.  With 
Plymouth  Rocks  it  is  somewhat  harder, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
they  are  several  weeks  older.  I  suppose 
you  mean  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  in 
which  case  the  plumage  will  help  some¬ 
what.  The  males  are  generally  lighter 
in  color  than  are  the  females,  and  some¬ 
what  larger,  and  the  head  generally  has 
a  more  masculine  appearance.  A  good 
many  times  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  males  and  females  even  at 
12.  weeks,  of  age.  As  a  rule  however, 
points  which  I  have  mentioned  will  hold. 

R.  R.  H. 


Preventing  Waste  in  Feed 

An  article  on  page  964,  on  feeding 
chickens  grain  and  dry  mash,  attracted 
my  attention,  especially  that  referring  to 
the  waste  in  feeding  dry  mash.  The  best 
and  only  satisfactory  feeding  trough  is 
made  as  follows,  in  my  opinion  :  I  have 
a  box  about  4  ft.  long,  10  in.  wide  and 
5  in.  deep.  I  cut  a  piece  of  wire  fencing, 
1  in.  mesh,  a  little  wider  than  the  box, 
bend  the  edges  over  to  make  it  same 
width  as  the  box,  then  run  a  *4  in.  wire 
through  each  .side  to  stiffen  it.  After 
filling  the  box  with  the  mash,  bran  two 
parts,  ground  oats  and  corn,  one  part, 
wheat  middlings  one  part  and.  about  one 
part  ground  beef  scrap,  the  netting  is  put 
on,  and  as  the  fowls  eat  the  feed  it  drops 
down.  They  cannot  scratch  the  feed  out, 
and  there  is  110  waste.  a.  B.  K. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


City  Courts  and  Hens 

Some  of  these  city  people  are  fond  of 
joking  at  the  ignorance  of  farmers.  Not 
long  ago  we  told  of  the  city  justice  who 
heard  a  case  involving  the  ownership  of 
a  brood  of  chickens.  He  gave  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by 
ordering  the  chickens  taken  back  to  the 
hen  that  reared  them,  on  the  theory  that 
a  hen  will  always  recognize  her  own 
chicks  !  This  hen  had  gone  back  to  lay¬ 
ing  and  all  chicks  looked  alike  to  her. 

Now  comes  this  report  of  a  city  court 
trial — taken  from  the  New  York  Times. 
In  this  case  two  men  claimed  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  Leghorn  <hen.  One  claimed 
that  the  moment  the  hen  saw  him  she 
would  recognize  him  : 

Assistant  District  Attorney  James  Gar¬ 
rett  Wallace  acquiesced  to  the  court’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  chicken  be  placed  on  the 
witness  stand  so  that  the  jury  could  de¬ 
cide  for  itself  whether  it  was  of  the  un¬ 
usual  intelligence  Ruderman  had  attri¬ 
buted  to  it.  An  attendant  brought  it  in 
his  arms  from  an  orange  crate  and  placed 
it  on  the  witness  chair. 

The  fowl  shook  its  head  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  then  saucily  gazed  on  the 
prosecutor,  after  which  it  swept  the  court 
gathering,  holding  its  gaze  for  a  time  on 
both  the  defendant  and  complainant  in 
turn,  but  not  evidencing  recognition  of 
either.  In  fact,  it  seemed  more  interested 
in  the  cane-bottomed  chair  on  which  it 
posed,  impulsively  scratching  the  seat 
once  or  twice,  but  not  offering  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  of  giving  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  serious  consideration. 

Whether  the  presence  of  the  chicken 
had  any  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
case  probably  never  will  be  revealed. 
Judge  Mancuso,  in  charging  the  jury, 
called  their  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Cherontis  that  he  was  part  owner  of  the 
chicken  and  that  it  had  been  placed  in 
his  custody  by  Ruderman  “with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  was  to  feed  her  up 
well  and  that  both  the  complainant  and 
the  defendant  were  to  enjoy  her  presence 
at  dinner  some  evening.” 

The  jurors  solemnly  retired  to  con¬ 
sider  the  evidence.  Within  three  min¬ 
utes  they  returned  and  announced  that 
they  had  found  Cherontis  not  guilty. 
Cherontis’s  elation  over  the  verdict  was 
dampened  a  few  minutes  later,  however, 
when  Judge  Mancuso  ordered  that  the 
Leghorn  be  turned  over  to  Ruderman. 


that  save  Time,  Tabor,  Money  and 
increase  the  milk  supply  All  stanch¬ 
ions  open  and  close  at  once  by  lever. 
Open  sides  always  in  position.  Cow  cannot  go 
in  wrong.  Swivels  easily.  Entire  width  of  stall 
for  head  room.  Weight  supported  from  below. 
The  greatest  money-making  equipment  youcanbuy. 
BOND  FOUNDRY  «  MACHINERY  CO. 
Manufacturers  Manhelm,  Pa. 

For  informatlpn  write  Eastern  Distributors : 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

618  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Patented 


STANCHIONS 


“D&  A”  Concrete  Fence  Posts 

Cost  Lees  than  Wood— Make  Your  Own 

Why  use  short-lived  wooden  posts? 
With  the  “D  &  A”  all-steel  machine  il 
is  easy  to  make  6  or  10  Posts  at  once. 
The  Shaking  System  compacts  wet 
mix  concrete  thor¬ 
oughly,  bonds  to 
reinforcement. 

Smooth,  dense, 
weatherproof.  No, 
tamping,  no  corners! 
to  fill. 

Used  throughout 
world  by  Railways, 

Public  Institutions 
and  land  owners. 

Ask  for  FREE  Booklet 

“ConcretePostsatldHow  to  Make  Them ” 

D.&  A.  Post  Mold  Co.,  Box  720, Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
,  to  Bhock,  Big  labor  saver. 
Bays  for  itBelf  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFC.  CO„  Box  3  04  Westerville,  Ohio 


Leadclad  Roofing  and  Fencing 

Metal  Roofing  and  Fencing  docs  not  wear  out,  “it  rusts 
out.”  RUST  AND  RATS,  FIRE  AND  LIGHTNING,  destroy 
hundreds  of  millions  of  profit  for  the  farmers  every 
year.  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  make  your  buildings  fire¬ 
proof,  lightning-proof,  rust  proof  and  rat-proof,  with  a 
product  that  cannot  rust.  Cost  less  and  lasts  longer. 
You  can  do  your  own  work,  I  will  tell  you  bow  or  do  it 
for  you.  Lead  cannot  rust  and  need  no  paint.  Write  to 

J.  PERSON,  IRVINGTON.  N.  Y. 

Direct  Factory  Representative.  Cut  out  and  save  this  ad. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms,  January 
and  August,  Kansas  Oity;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington.  D.  O.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St..  Kansas  City  .  Mo. 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO„  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

HALL'S  WRITE  YLEGH0RN  PULLETS 

Only  42.25  each.  Bred  from  heavy  layers.  State-tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Large  or  small  orders  filled  promptly 

HALL  S  POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


C.  R.  I.  Tied  (Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.)  Parks’  Barred 
Rock  Chicks,  #13  per  100.  Wyckoff  White  Leg- 
v°£D2i.Xf^  Der  *00,  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  M  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BAItltON —HO LLYWOOl)  STRAINS 

PHI  l  ETC  3  mos.  *140  per  100—4  mos.  S I  70  per  100 
a  ULiLli  l  o  6  mos.  and  over — for  delivery  in  Sept,  and 
Oct.  4200  per  100.  Free  range  &rown — from  certified 
Stock.  A.  II.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Sfi  R  I  Dent  Vermont  certiiied  accredited 
•  U.  Ill  l>  ntUO  stock.  6  to  8  weeks  Chicks.  May 
Pullets.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K-IO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  -with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  49  years. 

Connecticut.  J.  l. 

That  is  a  good  record.  We  hope  this 
good  and  constant  friend  will  live  to  en¬ 
joy  49  years  more  of  the  best  service  we 
are  able  to  give  him.  We  would  like  that 
tenure  of  service  too. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  but  a  portion 
of  the  money  that  is  spent  to  arrest  the 
damages  done  by  boll  weevil,  potato  blight 
'and  other  farmer  menaces  was  used  to 
banish  the  raids  by  fakers,  thieves  and 
bandits,  much  money  would  be  saved  to 
our  hard-working  farmers.  I  am  in  re¬ 
ceipt  every  week  of  many  agricultural 
and  other  publications  but  know  of  none 
that  seems  to  be  disposed  to  “tackle  the 
job”  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  f.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  agree  with  the  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber  that  the  'human  parasites  are  more 
of  a  detriment  to  the  farmers  than  the 
pests  which  attack  his  crops.  The  mean¬ 
est  deception  of  which  the  farmer  is  a 
victim  at  the  present  time  is  the  sub¬ 
scription  agent  selling  cheap  “accident 
insurance.”  Readers  report  these  agents 
as  representing  these  limited  policies  as 
full  insurance  and  sometimes  as  equal  to 
a  life  and  automobile  insurance  com¬ 
bined.  The  publication  it  merits  or 
demerits  is  not  mentioned  but  a  $5,000 
accident  policy  is  presented  for  75c  or 
some  other  small  amount.  The  policy  is 
often  represented  to  be  full  accident, 
health  and  sometimes  automobile  insur¬ 
ance.  When  the  farmer’s  enthusiasm  is 
worked  up  over  the  insurance  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  publication  which  the  sub¬ 
scription  agent  represents  is  tacked  on 
to  accident  insurance  policy.  Any  in¬ 
surance  man  will  give  the  true  worth 
of  this  class  of  insurance  which  only 
covers  certain  accidents  which  must 
occur  in  a  specified  manner.  The  de¬ 
ception  is  sooner  or  later  discovered, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  the  farming  pub¬ 
lic  has  little  confidence  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  promoting  such  schemes  to  gain 
a  mailing  list. 

November  17.  1924.  I  sent  to  the  Allen 
Putnam  Company  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  a 
photoplay  manuscript.  They  were  to  type 
it.  for  which  I  paid  them  $3.40,  and  they 
were  to  sell  it  for  10  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion.  I  received  the  carbon  type  of  the 
story  with  the  best  part  of  the  piece 
omitted.  This  company  wrote  to  me  first 
and  asked  me  for  my  manuscript,  but 
after  I  sent  it  I  did  not  hear  any  more 
from  them.  If  they  are  frauds  will  you 
expose  them  through  the  Publisher’s 
Desk?  Would  this  be  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  ?  M.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  outlines  the  typical  scheme 
of  concerns  claiming  to  market  stories  or 
plays  for  authors.  It  is  an  easy-money 
scheme,  and  many  engaged  in  the  fraud 
•have  been  prosecuted  by  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities. 

I  am  enclosing  a  cricular  sent  out  by 
the  Interstate  Fidelity  Company  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  a  fake  or  not.  It  looks  fishy  to 
me.  E.  P.  o. 

Virginia. 

The  Interstate  Fidelity  Company  is  re¬ 
viving  the  scheme  of  selling  what  they 
call  “trustee  shares”  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
of  Canada.  A  New  York  concern  sold 
similar  certificates  last  Winter  as  bank¬ 
er’s  shares.  As  previously  explained  these 
“shares”  are  one-one-hundredth  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  share.  The  latest  quotations  we  find 
on  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  such 
shares  would  be  worth  about  $5.  Inter¬ 
state  Fidelity  Co.  is  asking  you  to  pay 
$7.25  per  share,  and  tries  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  is  a  special  privilege  be¬ 
cause  you  own  a  Ford  car.  Paying  $7.25 
for  $5  of  value  cannot  prove  very  profit¬ 
able  to  the  investor.  IPs  a  good  game  for 
the  promoter  of  the  scheme. 

On  June  3  a  man  called  here  and 
wanted  me  to  sell  goods  of  Superior  Stock 
Salt  Co.,  2067  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  claiming  it  was  a  great 
thing  and  I  signed  some  kind  of  a  paper. 
I  now  find  that  it  was  not  a  reliable  com. 


pany,  also  that  the  product  could  not 
be  sold ;  that  farmers  would  not  buy  it. 
I  wrote  them  on  June  4  resigning  and 
ordered  no  good  shipped,  and  received  a 
reply  stating  they  want  me  to  pay  them 
$100  to  release  me.  I  saw  an  attorney 
and  he  advised  me  to  write  to  you.  I 
offered  them  $25  as  I  did  not  want  any 
trouble  with  them.  Will  you  advise  me 
about  same?  M.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Superior  Stock  Salt  Company  is 
composed  of  W.  J.  McNulty  and  Kathryn 
Rockefeller.  McNulty  has  operated  under 
the  name  of  Acme  Stock  Salt  Company, 
also  Guardian  Food  Company.  David  H. 
Rockefeller,  husband  of  the  above 
Kathryn  Rockefeller,  was  president  of 
Acme  Stock  Salt  Co.  McNulty  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  value  of  the  product,  but 
the  past  history  of  those  connected  with 
the  enterprise  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
Rockefeller  is  described  as  a  “stock  pro¬ 
moter”  before  taking  up  this  line  of 
“easy  money.”  Certainly  no  sane  farmer 
would  buy  such  an  unknown  product. 
When  pirates  of  this  sort  gets  a  farmer’s 
name  to  an  order  or  contract  their  game 
is  to  frighten  him  into  paying  the  full 
amount  of  it  regardless  of  the  false  rep¬ 
resentations  -which  secured  the  signature. 
Such  an  outfit  as  the  Superior  Stock 
Salt  Company  is  not  anxious  to  get  in¬ 
to  court.  The  business  of  stock  condi¬ 
ments  has  more  than  its  share  of  frauds 
and  fakers.  The  unwisdom  of  signing 
anything  for  such  fly-by-night  concerns  is 
too  evident  to  need  stating,  but  when  a 
farmer  foolishly  does  sign  an  order  or 
contract  under  false  representations,  he 
should  not  be  bulldozed  into  making  pay¬ 
ment  under  such  contracts. 

On  July  28  I  received  an  order  from 
E.  W.  Tripp  &  Son  of  Dundee,  N.  -Y., 
amounting  to  $69,  for  poultry,  sending 
me  the  check  herewith  enclosed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  same,  advising  that  they  had 
dated  the  check  ahead  but  wished  me  to 
make  shipment  of  the  birds  at  once, 
which  I  did.  Some  two  weeks  or  more 
after  the  birds  were  received  Tripp  & 
Son  wrote  complaining  that  one  of  the 
birds  had  died  and  asking  me  to  hold  the 
check.  It  had  been  deposited  on  the  day 
the  check  was  dated,  and  returned  pro¬ 
tested.  since  which  time  Tripp  &  Son 
refused  to  reply  to  my  letters.  R.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  case  does  not  show  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  E.  W.  Tripp  &  Son. 
If  the  birds  were  not  as  represented, 
complaint  should  have  been  made  prompt¬ 
ly  on  arrival.  Dating  checks  ahead  is  a 
bad  practice,  and  this  feature  of  the 
transaction  causes  suspicion  at  least  that 
the  complaint  about  the  birds  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  inability  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  We  are  reliably  advised  that  this 
manner  of  doing  business  is  not  unusual 
on  the  part  of  Tripp  &  Son. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  E.  P.  Beaumont,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  with  four  neckties  when  I  had  or¬ 
dered  no  ties  from  anyone?  Never  heard 
of  this  man  before.  Here  is  his  letter ; 
on  the  other  side  he  wants  me  to  send 
him  $1.50  for  the  ties  but  I  am  inclined 
to  let  him  come  after  them.  N.  H.  p. 

Maryland. 

We  regard  this  the  proper  treatment 
of  an  individual  who  sends  out  goods  or 
merchandise  that  has  not  been  ordered. 
Many  of  our  readers  report  that  they 
have  been  annoyed  by  this  scheme.  If 
everyone  receiving  these  ties  would  take 
the  same  attitude  as  the  Maryland  sub¬ 
scriber  the  scheme  would  soon  become  un¬ 
profitable  to  Mr.  Beaumont. 

Enclosed  check  is  a  refund  from  Mr. 
Reefer  on  one  of  his  vapor  carbonettes 
(so-called),  which  I  bought  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  use  on  my  car.  In  this  case,  at 
least,  he  has  made  good  on  his  refund 
agreement,  and  in  view  of  your  write-up 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  some  time  ago,  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  want  to  “give  the  devil  his 
due.”  w.  s.  m. 

Newr  York. 

This  refers  to  E.  J.  Reefer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  credit  as 
suggested. 

^  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  ship  eggs  to  B. 
Kalmanson,  321  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York  City?  w.  H. 

New  York. 

With  the  previous  record  of  B.  Kal¬ 
manson,  321  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
City,  as  referred  to  in  this  department, 
we  cannot  advise  renewing  business  re¬ 
lations  with  him. 


“The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  dog 

cDo  You  Own  One? 

It’s  as  necessary  as  a  plow  or  grain  binder.  The 
money  you  would  spend  for  hiring  a  custom 
cutter  would  pay  for  your  own  in  a  year  under 
favorable  conditions.  And  a  Papec  is  good  for 
several  years. 

But  the  biggest  saving  comes  from  having  a 
silo  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  highest  grade  of  silage,  cut 
when  the  corn  was  right  and  thoroughly  packed.  Such  silage 
is  worth  more  yet  costs  less  than  when  put  up  with  a  hired 
outfit.  The  women  folks  will  heartily  endorse  the  plan, 
because  it  lightens  housework. 

Now  is  the  time  to  own  your  own  Papec.  Go  to  your  dealer  today  and 
select  the  style  you  need.  Terms  can  be  arranged  to  your  satisfaction 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N. Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


UIIIMK 


^  Throws^, 

And  Blows/  rtiKWg 

(Saves  Onejll 
v  Man 


Your  Neighbor  Has  One- Ask  Him." 


Highest 
Quality — 


Roofing  Products 

Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
lightning  and  storms.  Durable-rust-resisting! 

Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
highest  quality  manufactured  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Spouting,  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
'edi  ’  ’  ‘  "  . 


included 


n  regular  trade  marks.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone 

fly 


Copper  Steel  Roofing  Plates  are  specially  adapted  for  residences  and 
public  buildings.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOLDENs 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  Is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden’  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
TheHoldeD  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  i00  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS  16iFE 


Soil  Tested -/tee 


/  What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  287  Peoria  Illinois 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST — one  mao 
does  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  lengine  runs  alt 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Ksiotene,  Gasoline,  Di  silllalto  rGas. 
Pay  only  a 
few  dollars 
down  and 
lance  oflow 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 
rnrr  Just  send  name  for 
r  If  E  E  f  ulldetails,  pictures 
and  low  prices  .Noobligation 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Easy 

Payments 

take  a  year  for  be 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 


Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 

Send  SI. 00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  >11  abont  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu, 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Iogersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.»  New  York 


Serum  for  Snake  Bite 

I  live  around  snake  infested  hills,  and 
I  have  a  young  son  whose  bird  studies 
often  lead  him  there  on  foot.  Could  you 
tell  me  where  I  could  obtain  rattlesnake 
and  copperhead  serum,  and  how  effective 
it  is  likely  to  be?  s.  E.  s. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

This  serum  is  prepared  in  Brazil,  under 
Official  supervision,  I  believe.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  in  this  country  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  but  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  of  any  value  to  you.  The 
chances  of  yOur  son  being  bitten  by  a 
really  venomous  snake  in  your  section 
are  very  remote,  indeed,  even  though 
snakes  are  common.  If  bitten,  the  meas¬ 
ures  already  described  should  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  in  preventing  any  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  The  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  is 
serious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
snake  and  the  consequent  amount  of 
venom  it  is  able  to  discharge  into  the 
wound.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  make  such  a  bite  harmless,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  protection  afforded  by  cloth¬ 
ing.  Anyone  obliged  to  walk  among  hills 
and  roc-ks  where  rattlesnakes  or  copper¬ 
heads  are  known  to  exist  should  wear 
high  stout  shoes,  or  he  may  still  further 
protect  himself  by  the  use  of  leather  put¬ 
tees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
are  few,  if  any  places  in  this  State  where 
venomous  snakes  are  at  all  to  be  feared, 
unless  one  is  hunting  them  in  their 
known  retreats.  The  idea  is  a  fearsome 
one,  but  the  actual  danger  is  very  slight, 
indeed.  M.  b.  d. 


WANTED — Settled  American  Protestant  woman 
as  good  plain  cook;  other  help  kept;  perma¬ 
nent;  two  in  family;  good  home,  good  wages. 
Address  MBS.  H.  W.  WHITE,  Commack,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Reformatory  for  Woman,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  X. 


SINGLE  man  or  couple,  no  children,  occupy 
small  house:  work  small  farm,  shares;  owners 
near;  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  7325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches;  prefer  married  man  who  can  furn¬ 
ish  only  first-class  references  as  to  honesty, 
ability,  industry  and  willingness  to  carry  out 
employer’s  wishes;  must  be  able  to  dress  poul¬ 
try  and  caponize;  position  to  be  filled  August 
15  to  20;  state  salary,  size  family,  details  of 
experience  and  references  in  first  letter;  no 
cigarettes  allowed.  KILLINGLY  FARM,  Barre, 
Mass. 


COUPLE  on  farm  in  Pike  County,  Pa.,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  September  15;  wife  to  make  butter  and 
assist  in  owner’s  house;  steady  workers  of  right 
disposition  will  have  excellent  opportunity  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  eventually  on  share  basis; 
state  references,  salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  retail  milk  route; 

good  wages  and  good  living  conditions;  reply 
to  L.  S.  WHITE,  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City  or  White  Farms,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys  school,  execu¬ 
tive,  one  who  understands  the  work;  able  to 
manage  a  class  of  boys;  salary  $60  per  month 
and  maintenance;  opportunity  for  advancement; 
if  married  will  write  particulars  of  work  to  offer 
husband.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law*, 
rence,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  40,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  situation;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  experienced,  desires  charged  position  on 
estate  or  large  commercial  dairy  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  wanted  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant  woman;  son  14;  privilege  of 
high  school;  small  place  in  country;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  first-class  cooking,  neatness, 
pleasant  disposition,  refinement  are  appreciated; 
guaranteed  to  please  private  family  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  single,  with  scholastic  and 
practical  experience,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  or  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  7331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  progressive 
place;  20  years’  experience  A.  R.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  handy  man,  married,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  wishes  permanent  position,  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  with  privileges.  BOX  233,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  expert,  poultryman  or 
caretaker;  do  repairing;  married,  age  40.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  24,  single,  conscientious  and 
reliable;  no  bad  habits;  estate  or  commercial. 
ALEXANDER,  335  East  95th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Atwater  7045. 


HERDSMAN  or  test  milker,  position  wanted 
with  10-hour  working  day,  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  experienced  in  A.  R.  work  and  herds¬ 
man’s  duties;  interview  desired;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


In  Case  of  Snake  Poison 

On  page  923  in  a  reply  to  some  per¬ 
son  making  inquiry  regarding  the  value 
of  kerosene  as  an  antidote  for  snake 
poison,  you  say  in  your  reply,  that  there 
is  no  antidote.  Permanganate  of  po¬ 
tassium  is  an  effectual  antidote,  if  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  and  if  from  the  time  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bite  of  the  snake,  the  other 
precautions  have  been  acted  upon.  If  a 
person  is  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  if 
the  wound  is  where  it  can  be  reached,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  suck  the  poison 
out.  The  next  thing  is  to  split  it  and 
press  the  poison  out  with  the  thumbs. 
The  next  thing  is  to  put  on  a  tourniquet 
above  the  wound  and  thus  prevent  the 
poison  from  going  up  into  the  system. 
Use  anything  handy  for  tourniquet,  use 
a  pair  of  suspenders,  or  tear  up  a  gar¬ 
ment,  tie  the  ends  tightly  around  the 
limb  or  the  arm,  and  then  pass  a  stick 
through,  and  twist  it  tightly,  so  that 
there  can  he  no  circulation  above  the 
wound.  Then  start  for  a  doctor  and  a 
drug  store.  Take  the  crystals  of  the 
permanganate  of  potassium,  and  after 
splitting  the  wound  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  rub  the  crystals  of  the  potas¬ 
sium  right  into  the  wound.  It  can  then 
be  diluted  about  one  to  five  hundred  and 
take  it  internally,  a  spoonful  every  few 
minutes,  this  for  only  a  short  time.  Per¬ 
sons  living  where  reptiles  are  frequent 
should  keep  a  small  supply  of  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potassium  in  the  house  all  of  the 
time.  H.  E.  paine. 

Pennsylvania. 


Two  elderly  men,  both  deaf,  met  on  a 
country  road.  One  had  a  fishing-pole  in 
his  wagon.  “Goin’  fishin’?”  shouted  the 
first.  “'No,”  the  other  yelled  back  “I’m 
goin’  fishin’.”  “Oh,  I  thought  mebbe 
you  was  goin’  fishin’,”  the  first  called 
back. — Oapper’s  Weekly. 


Help! 

Farms 

and 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers— 
ftnperintendents,  gardeners,  herd  amen,  poultry  men 

''<%Cen  We  Send  We'd  Hire  Ourselves” 

r  .  .  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

tStatC^^^WesLSLjvtgrtUEni^^Iei^fork^Nj^Y. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  eaeh  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advei-tising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  natnre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month-  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  all  year  round.  ADVERTISER  7294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of 
20  cows  producing  grade  A  milk;  our  barns 
are  modern;  married  or  single;  references  and 
wages  first  letter.  N.  DRAKE,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  young  man  for  commercial 
farm  partner.  ALBERT  E.  FIELDS,  16  Fort 
Green  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  wbo  can  do  quantity  cook¬ 
ing  in  a  farmhouse  which,  is  open  to  guests 
at  Westminster,  Vt.  Tel.  Walpole  15-31  T.  F. 
S.  B.  DAVENPORT. 


HERDSMAN  on  farm  15  miles  from  Boston; 

mostly  Guernsey  grades,  some  pure  breeds; 
thoroughly  competent  man  only  considered;  an¬ 
swer  stating  experience  fully.  ADVERTISER 
7339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man,  active,  good  health,  not  over 
50,  general  utility,  with  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  no  cows;  woman,  laundress  and  general 
help  during  Summer,  balance  of  the  year  general 
housekeeper  and  -cook  when  the  house  is  oc¬ 
casionally  opened;  wages  $125  per  month  with 
six-room  cottage;  address  with  references  and 
full  information.  ROBERT  JOHNSTONE, 
Stonington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  to  take  full 
charge  of  general  store;  must  be  good  mixer 
and  have  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  7334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  manage  our  dairy 
room  where  1,800  quarts  of  certified  milk  are 
bottled  daily;  must  be  reliable  and  of  good 
habits;  new  plant  and  modern;  good  pay  and 
permanent  position.  WESTBROOK  FARM,  East 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Milkers  and  general  farm  hands  on 
a  certified  dairy;  must  be  able  to-  milk  15 
cow-s ;  wages  $75  a  month  and  board;  no  bums 
need  apply.  WESTBROOK  FARM,  Islip,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  seeking 
good  life-long  home  and  reasonable  wages; 
woman  to  do  .light  housework;  man  to  milk  two 
cows  and  odd  jobs;  small  farm.  JOSEPH  E. 
SHEA,  High  Ridge  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — September  1,  Protestant  woman  to 
do  plain  cooking,  keep  kitchen  and  offices 
clean  in  school  for  little  children;  state  age  and 
salarv  required.  BURT’S  SCHOOL,  Peekskill, 

X.  Y. 


A  TEA  ROOM  in  Western  Connecticut  which 
has  been  running  for  15  years  successfully, 
needs  a  farmer  of  all  around  ability  to  care  for 
lawn,  flower  gardens,  get  in  lee,  take  care  of 
minor  repairs  on  buildings,  milk  and  care  for 
six  cows,  etc.;  an  all  the  year  permanent  job; 
write,  giving  age,  family,  nationality,  wages 
required,  etc. ;  would  expect  whoever  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  finish  out  this  season  in  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  come  in  the  Fall.  ADVERTISER  7340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  fully  experienced  in 
general  farming  and  dairying;  highly  produc¬ 
tive,  up-to-date  farm,  good  location  and  a  good 
proposition  for  a  man  who  can  produce  clean 
milk  and  manage  with  help  to  get  things  done. 
BOX  224,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARMER,  married,  experienced;  general  farm 
work;  acquainted  with  machinery  and  Ford- 
son  tractor;  90-acre  farm  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. ;  living  quarters  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments  provided;  state  experience,  references  and 
salary  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  milk  and  harn  worker; 

married,  children  welcome;  wages  $75  month, 
house,  millt,  garden.  Address  GEORGE 
GREENE,  Manager,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  223,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 


WANTED — General  worker  on  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming;  state  age,  experience,  na¬ 
tionality  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  single  farm  men,  white;  one 
to  work  as  second  man  in  dairy;  Guenrseys, 
dry-hand  milking;  other  t6  drive  team;  both 
must  be  experienced  farmers  and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  references;  wages  $60  to  start  with 
home  second  to  none.  A.  CLINTON  CLEMENT, 
Westville,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager;  skilled,-  capable 
executive;  wide  life  experience;  lots  ability, 
initiative;  practical,  scientific,  most  branches; 
specialty  Guernseys;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  world’s  record;  showing; 
certified  milk;  production,  reproduction,  system, 
economy,  pleasure,  profit,  knows  how.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife,  house¬ 
work;  consider  furnished  house  to  board  farm 
help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  in  a  large  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys,  fitting,  showing,  testing 
and  calf  raising  or  would  consider  taking  charge 
of  private  estate;  married,  age  39  years.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  Scotch,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience,  single,  age  37;  please 
state  particulars  and  salary  first  letter.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  ROBERTSON,  Box  35,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


REFINED  young  country  woman,  above  servant 
type,  capable,  trustworthy,  desires  housekeep¬ 
ing  charge  in  good  Christian  environment  where 
small  daughter  and  collie  dog  will  be  Welcome; 
state  particulars  first  letter;  no  matrimonial 
offers  invited.  BOX  136,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOIt  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  84  acres; 

stock,  implements  and  crops.  EDW.  SWARTZ, 
Stony  Creek  Farm,  Round  Top,  IN.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  50-acre  farm  In  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  good  buildings,  fully  equipped, 
crops  included;  price  $3,500  if  sold  before  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1925.  ADVERTISER  7316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

one  mile  from  market  on  stone  road;  one 
acre  of  asparagus;  good  buildings;,  $6,500. 
OHAS.  A.  WAGNER,  R.  D.  1,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HAVE  80-aere  farm,  good  soil,  near  pavement, 
with  stock  and  tools;  value  $6,500;  will  trade 
for  farm  or  town  property  in  East.  S.  L.  BIG- 
FORD,  Box  46,  Flint,  Mich. 


FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  for  city  property; 

40  acres,  good  buildings  and  stock,  vineyard, 
brooks;  50  miles  to  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
7323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  within  40  miles  of  Bing¬ 
hamton;  good  buildings  and  water.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
commuting  distance;  for  particulars  apply 
BOX  359,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  garage,  hen  house,  other  outbuildings, 
all  improvements;  nearly  half  acre  land; 
shade,  fruit,  garden;  handy  to  manufacturing 
town  26,000  population,  yet  seclusive.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  120  acres,  new  house  nine  rooms,  two 
barns,  silo;  50  acres  under  plow,  balance 
woods  and  spring-fed  pastures;  ideal  potato 
land,  has  yielded  over  400  bushels  per  acre  for 
three  successive  years;  $4,000  or  will  sell  fully 
equipped.  ABRAMS  &  CLEVELAND,  Meadville, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20-room  house, 
all  improvements;  large  barn,  hen  houses; 
1,000  liens,  cows,  horses;  maehinery;  half  price 
for  quick  sale;  near  railroad.  OHAS.  HER¬ 
MANN,  R.  D.  1,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  within  20  miles  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  70  acres.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR  KINGSTON  on  new  oil  road,  140  acres, 
farm  and  boarding  road  house;  excellent  mar¬ 
kets  and  opportunities;  fine  buildings;  water  in 
all  houses;  electricity;  with  horses,  stock  and 
machinery.  Write  B.  HOLST,  R.  2,  Kingston, 


FARM  for  sale,  194  acres,  valley  farm ;  34  head 
stock,  equipment;  1%  miles  to  two  milk  mar¬ 
kets;  $9,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7333, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120  ACRES,  two  miles  from  creamery  and  high 
school;  pupils  conveyed;  near  two  improved 
roads,  one  concrete  under  construction;  20  acres 
woods,  much  valuable  sawing  timber;  soil  pro¬ 
ductive;  stock  and  tools;  running  Water;  good 
buildings:  White  house,  15  rooms;  convenient  for 
two  families;  electric  lights;  a  bargain;  owner 
retiring.  L.  B.  NICHOLS,  R.  D.  3,  Jefferson, 
Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWIN  FARMS,  a  unique  place  of  more  than,  250 
acres,  situated  near  farms  of  Senator  McLean 
and  William  Whitman,  Jr.;  owners  on  premises 
might  consider  suburban  or  shore  property;  no 
agents.  BUELL  T.  HOLCOMB,  West  Simsbury, 
Conn. 


MUST  sell  farm  to  settle  estate;  154  acres, 
level,  hay,  grain,  corn  land;  12  acres  woods; 
14-room  house;  two  large  barns;  %  mile  from 
macadam;  $35  per  acre;  terms.  DR.  KEITH 
SEARS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm  near  Deep  River, 
Conn.;  ideal  for  poultry.  ADVERTISER  7339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  with  10  milk  cows,  team,  tools  and 
crops  for  sale;  price  $3,500,  $1,500  cash.  R. 
BENNETT,  R.  D.  3,  Union,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE  or  exchange  for  dairy  or  boarding 
farm,  country  store,  gas  station;  electric,  wa¬ 
ter,  furnace;  8-room  house;  1  acre  of  ground; 
chicken  houses;  in  village;  2  miles  from  fac¬ 
tory  town  and  about  35  miles  from  New  York; 
price  $9,000.  R.  P.  D.  2,  BOX  72,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  acfes,  5-room  house,  garage 
and  chicken  house,  on  State  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  .SALE — My  200-acre  farm  in  Somerset 
County;  100  acres  tillable,  30  acres  of  timber; 
adaptable  to  grain,  hay,  strawberries,  tomatoes; 
a  good  stock  and  chicken  farm;  large  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling;  new  barn,  garage,  tenant  house: 
good  fishing  and  hunting;  price  $6,700;  posses¬ 
sion  in  30  days.  MRS.  M.  A.  MITCHELL,  2524 
Ellamont  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  20  to  30 
cows;  Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  Orange  or  Dutchess 
Counties,  N.  Y. ;  cash  rent.  ADVERTISER 
7338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  wanted  on  monthly  rental;  on 
State  highway;  South  Jersey  preferred;  vear- 
ly  lease.  ADVERTISER  7322,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CENTRAL  ISLIP,  N.  Y. — Seven-room  house  in 
village  on  State  road,  barn;  11  acres,  3 
cleared;  price  $8,000.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  297 


OATSKITJL,  Idyllic,  “Teutoliort;”  home  for 
gentle  people;  15  acres;  pretty  5-room  house, 
cottages,  solid  barn,  gardens,  lawns,  shade, 
fruit,  beauty,  comfort,  rest,  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities;  earnest  references.  Apply  E  VENT® 
R.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm,  must  be  near 
good  school,  buildings  in  good  condition;  pre¬ 
fer  place  could  be  made  for  poultry-dairy;  state 
price  and  terms;  must  be  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7344;  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  for  .sale,  20  cows,  up-to-date  G-room 
house  and  haru,  milk  house,  steam  plant,  elec¬ 
tric  bottle  washer,  bottles,  cans,  pails,  '.'.-ton 
Ford  truck,  horse  and  wagon,  250  to  300-qt. 
route;  half  hour  from  heart  of  New  York  Citv 
D.  BYRNES,  Harrington  Park,  NJ  J. 


FARM  near  town;  running  water,  n*>dern  im¬ 
provements,  electricity;  accredited  herd,  17 
cows;  96  acres;  State  road:  good  buildings.  W. 

Y. 


R 


State 

BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  80  acres,  to  buy,  rent  or 
work  on  shares;  buildings  must  be  good; 
price  or  rental  right;  what  have  you?  WIL¬ 
LIAM  G.  CLARK,  Route  3,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  600  acres,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  New 
York  State;  70  cows,  25  heifers,  S  horses, 
$6,000  in  machinery  and  tools,  200  tons  of  hay, 
200  tons  of  ensilage,  3  acres  potatoes,  8  acres 
of  oats,  175  acres  of  best  tillable  land-  in 
New  York  State;  free  from  stone;  building  on 
place  cost  $15,000,  $5,000  of  wood  and  timber 
on  place;  water  in  all  buildings  and  lights-  for 
full  information  address  BOX  21,  Downs'ville 
Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


XV 


western  r,iecTriu  gen- 
erator,  32-volt;  used  14  months;  in  perfect 
condition,  including  16  180-ampere  Western 
Electric  batteries;  guaranteed;  $300  cash  CHAS 
F.  GODFREY,  R.  D.  1,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  banks  and 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS — I’ainted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee  incubator.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — ■Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb  pails; 
price  list  free.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa  N  Y 


WHEN  you  need  a  sign  write  W.  P.  DANIEL¬ 
SON,  Thompson,  Pa. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg  , 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  triple  deck,  21-section  Ideal 
Mammoth  incubator;  good  as  new;  used  two 
seasons;  capacity  16,380  eggs;  price  $650  f.o.b. ; 
a  bargain;  cost  new  $28,000.  N.  A.  ORRJS, 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cedar  bush  by  the  carload,  the  short 
limbs  only,  for  trimming  jumps  on  steeple¬ 
chase  course;  how  mud)  have  you  and  what  is 
the  price?  SUPERINTENDENT,  Belmont  Park, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  light  plant  for  sale;  1924  model,  850 
watt  with  largest  battery  160  ampere-hour; 
like  new;  can  arrange  to  install  for  buyer.  AU¬ 
GUST  SOHILT,  Cliffdale  Road,  Port  Chester, 


INFANT’S  slipper  bootees,  pink  or  blue  trim, 
25  cents.  MRS.  U.  D.  POTTER,  It.  D.  2, 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ON  FARM,  two  boarders,  $12  a  week.  MRS 
CLARENCE  BURR,  Route  2,  Middletown, 
Conn. 


WOULD  like  one  or  two  boarders  in  quiet  home 
where  there  are  fresh  eggs,  milk,  vegetables, 
home  cooking,  piano;  near  bathing  and  fishing 
or  an  aged  person  or  couple  year  around;  near 
movies,  churches;  telephone  in  house;  good  care 
given.  MRS.  F.  11.  PIATT,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


REFINED  woman  and  3>/ij-year  girl  desires 
board  with  Christian  family  on  farm;  im¬ 
provements;  no  other  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
7345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  f.o.b. 
G.  W.  BKLDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


200  CORDS,  one-year  seasoned,  very  best  pine; 

load  on  cars,  Toms  River,  N.  J. ,  Central  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  CHAS.  F.  GODFREY, 
R.  D.  1,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESS  for  sale,  small  hydraulic.  F. 
PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


WRITE 


For  FREE 
Building  Books 


AUGUST  SALE! 

Reduced  prices  on  thousands  of  items 
during  August  enable  you  to  buy  at  special 
discounts.  Get  prices  now  on  your  new 
home  or  farm  buildings! 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Home  No.  618 

A  5-room  bungalow,  with  two  bedrooms,  liv¬ 
ing  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  bath.  Roomy 
front  porch.  Many  built-in fea-  (1QC/I 
tures.  A  great  bargain.  Materials  tJj  JL  004 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn  No.  403 

Size  30  x  36.  A  wonderful  value  in  a  Gothic- 
roof  barn  —  staunch,  roomy,  no  waste  space. 
Floor  plan  to  suit  your  needs.  A  Q 

Materials . ipUrlO 


Swing  a  Hammer— Save  $500 


SS&SSi 


Modern,  scientific 
type.  Large, low  win¬ 
dows,  hinged  at  top, 
admitsunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  windows 
li  ght  feeding  passage 
at  back. 


Poultry 
House  N?  479 
12*  20 


Hod  House 
No  482 

24  x  30 


Real  bargain  in  a 
gambrel-roof  barn,  All 
framing  cut-  to-fi  t  Strong 
braced  rafter  roof.  Write 
for  specifications. 


With  One  Hantly  Man's  Help  You  Can  Build 
a  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready-Cut  Home  or  Barn 


The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready-Cut  plans  are  so  easy  to  follow  and  the 
material  so  accurately  cut  and  marked  that  many  buyers  put  up  the  houses 
and  barns  themselves.  Studs,  joists,  rafters  and  sheathing  are  cut  at  mill, 
by  power-driven  saws.  Every  part  fits  to  1/64  of  an  inch.  Blueprints  and 
simple  directions  make  it  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Construction  is  easy,  sure 
and  unbelievably  fast !  Material  also  furnished  Not  Ready-Cut  if  desired. 

Build  This  Summer 

You  can  get  your  Gordon-Van  Tine  home  up 
by  fall.  Enjoy  its  warmth  and  convenience  this 
winter !  From  our  complete  stocks  we  can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Everything  furnished 
according  to  specifications.  No  extras! 


Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and 
paints  in  any  quantity.  Whatever  you  are 
going  to  build,  remodel  or  repair,  send  your 
list  of  materials  and  we  will  figure  it  free, 
and  give  you  lowest  freight-paid  prices. 


5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Lumber  Cabinets  Bathroom  Screens  Mouldings 

Shingles  Flooring  and  Plumbing  Paints  and  Stairs 

Lath  Windows  Supplies  Varnishes  Furnaces 

Buffets  Doors  Roofing  Glass  Wallboard,  etc. 


Get  Our  Prices  Before 
You  Build 

Over  200,000  customers  have  proved 
Gordon- Vau  Tine  savings.  You  can 
buy  a  whole  house  or  any  part  of  a 
house  and  save  15  %  to  50  %. 


Which  Books  Shall  We  Send  You  ? 


200  Home  Plans 

Photos,  floor -plans,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  town  and 
country  homes.  3  to  10 
rooms;  $750  to  $3,000. 


Book  of  Barns 

Shows  654  sizes  and  kinds  of 
barns— feed,  stock,  general,  hay, 
hog  and  poultry  houses,  grana¬ 
ries,  corncribs.  Full  of  newideas. 


Building  Material 
Catalog 

Everything  for  build¬ 
ing,  repairing  or  remodel¬ 
ing,  at  wholesale  prices. 


WmtK  Gordon-Van  Tine  Go. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


572  Gordon  Street 


This  house  provides  both  air  and  sunshine.  Note  roof 
windows — plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced,  fire-resistant  roofing. 
A  wonderful  value. 


America’s  greatest  value.  Ready-framed  com 
crib,  8-ft.  sections.  Best  Yellow  Pine,  nails,  hard¬ 
ware,  paint — all  materials  furnished  complete. 
Any  handy  man  can  build  it, 


FOUR  MILLS 

Davenport,  la. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chehalis,  Wash. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 

20- Year 
Guarantee! 

We  are  the  only  concern 
in  the  building  business  that 
gives  you  a  20-year  guaran¬ 
tee  on  your  home. 
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Davenport,  Iowa 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

572  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  a . 

□  Repair  a.. . .... 

Name . 

Address . . . . 


You  can  save  $200  to  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  orices  direct  from  mill 
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Aboriginal  Beaver  Dam,  With  Beaver  Pond  and  Meadow 


What  a  county  agent  discovered 

in  the  seedbox 


Cheap  seed  and  cheap  oil 
raise  the  same  kind  of  crops 

Some  time  ago,  the  County  Agent  in  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas,  visited  one  of  his  farmers  dur¬ 
ing  the  sowing  season,  and  found  him  using 
seed  costing  $9.00  a  bushel,  although  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  good  seed  was  $ 12.00 .  A  sample  of 
the  so-called  cheap  seed  was  taken  from  the 
seedbox  and  sent  to  the  state  agricultural  college. 


may  cost  less  by  the  quart  than  Mobiloil 
does,  but  it  does  not  have  such  a  low  cost 
per  mile.  It  nearly  always  uses  up  faster, 
and  it  means  quicker  and  more  frequent 
break-downs. 

Avoid  “weed”  lubrication  by  getting  your 
oils  from  a  reliable  source.  Don’t  accept  the 
miscellaneous  oils  that  are  offered  around  from 
door  to  door,  sometimes  apparently  a  few  cents 
cheaper  but  coming  from  goodness  knows  where. 


The  test  disclosed  that  the  “bargain-counter”  # 
seeds  contained  twenty-one  different  kinds  of 
weed  seeds  and  35.5%  of  dead  crop  seeds.  Seed 
that  supposedly  cost  $9.00  a  bushel  actually 
was  costing  that  farmer  $16.43,  not  to  mention 
the  crop  damage  from  weeds. 

County  agents  do  not  come  around  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  oil  that  goes  into  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  tractors.  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  even  more  thousands  of  farmers  using 
Mobiloil  and  getting  a  full  yield  of  power  and 
steady  engine  performance,  and  a  lean  crop  of 

repair  bills  and  “lay-ups.” 

• 

“Weed  oils ”  produce  a  thin  crop 
of  satisfaction 


Where  to  get  “certified”  oil 

“  Certified''  lubrication  is  easy  to  secure.  Near 
your  home  you  will  find  a  responsible  Mobiloil 
dealer  who  does  business  year  after  year  at  the 
same  place  and  with  the  same  people.  He  gives 
advisory  lubrication  service,  and  keeps  his  cus¬ 
tomers  through  his  reliability.  On  his  walls  he 
has  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations,  which  specifies  the  correct  grade 
of  oil  for  every  make  and  model  of  motor. 

In  offering  Mobiloil  and  the  Chart,  this 
dealer  is  offering  you  the  product  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  specialized  in  lubrication  for 
over  59  years  and  whose  Board  of  Engineers  is 
the  World’s  recognized  authority  on  scientific 
lubrication. 


Cheap  oil  has  its  “weeds” — its  quick-forming 
carbon  and  “sludge,”  its  lack  of  qualities  that 
give  an  oil  the  character 
and  ability  to  stand  up  and 
prevent  rapid  wear  under 
heavy  service.  Cheap  oil 
seldom  means  cheap  lubri¬ 
cation.  Its  cheapness  dis¬ 
appears  as  soon  as  it  gets 
into  the  crankcase.  It 


Tractor  lubrication 

The  correct  engine  Lubrication  for  the 

Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “  BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  “A”  in  winter.  The 
correct  oil  for  all  other  trac¬ 
tors  is  specified  in  our 
Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Branches  in  principal  cities.  Address 
New  York,  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 


jQet  this  sign  guide  you 
to  u certified ”  oil 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 

YOUR 

GUIDE 

r  |  mE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil  for 

J.  engine  lubrication  of 

prominent  passenger 

cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

are  indicated 

by  the  letters  shown  below.  "Arc 

means 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  or 

tractor  is  not  listed  here,  see 

the  j 

complete  Chart  at  your  dealer’ 

s. 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER  CARS 

h» 

AND 

E 

V 

E 

£ 

O 

£ 

O 

MOTORTRUCKS 

E 

c 

E 

c 

£ 

_c 

E 

_c 

LG 

s 

LG 

£ 

C/2 

£ 

LG 

Auburn  6-63,  8-6 
“  {other  mod's. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Cadillac 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Case . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  FB  &  1 

A 

Arc 

“  {other  mod's. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cleveland. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Cole . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cunningham 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Davis  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dorris  6 .  . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dort 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

lArc 

Durant  4  . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

••  6 . 

Ate 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

"  8  . . . . 

A 

Essex 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

f  ederal  Knight 
“  X-2  .  . 

B 

Arc 

B 

♦ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  {other  mod's.) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Ar{ 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

1313 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G  M.C. 

B 

A 

13 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Garford  (\'/i-\y3) 

A 

A. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“  {other  mod' s.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Graham  Brothers 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Gray 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Haynes  6 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Hudson  Super  Six 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Ate. 

Hupmobile 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Jordan  6 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

•'  8  ... 

A 

Kissel  6. 

4- 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Lex’ton  Concord 

Arc 

{other  mod' s.) 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

’A 

A 

A 

A 

Lincoln 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Locomobile  . . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Marmon 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“  (Com'l) 

Arc 

Arc 

Moon  .  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Nash 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“(Com’l  Quad  ) 
"{other  mod's) 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  4 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“  6 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Overland 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Paige(Cont.Eng.) 
“  (Com’l) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Peerless  6  ... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  8  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Republic  OA  ton) 
“  (1  'A  ton) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

"(1K-19W20W 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  {other  mod' s.) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Ate. 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  6 

A 

Arc 

4  re 

Arc 

Arc. 

Aro 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  8. 

A 

A 

Star 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Stearns  Knight. 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Studebaker 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Vehe  (Cont.  Eng  ) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (Hercules 

Eng.)  (2  ton) 

,  “  {other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Westcott  D-48  , 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

{other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

White  15  &  20 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

{other  mod' s.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A- 

A 

A 

Wills  St.  Claire 

B 

A 

IS 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Willys-Knight  4. 

“  “  6. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc . 

B 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmers 

(6-12) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  “  (12-20) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

"  “  (15-25) 

B 

A 

“ {All  other  mod's) 
Case 

BB 

A 

13  B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

(22-40,  40-72) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

“{All other  mod's) 

BB 

A 

13  B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Caterpillar 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E-B  (Cultivator) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (16-32). .  . 

B 

A 

13 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“{All other  mod's) 

B 

A 

13 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Fordson 

13  B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

John  Deere.  .  .  . 
McCormick 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Deering  .  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull  .  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City 

(12-20,  20-35) 

BB 

A 

1313 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

“{All other  mod's) 

B 

A 

13 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Recommendations  for  Stock  Engines  when  used  in 

passenger 

cars  only,  shown  separately  for  convenience 

Continental  (Models 

A -24.  W,  5,  S.  4. 

A 

“  {other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc.. 

Arc 

\\Q. 

Lycoming  (c  series 

&  Mod  2Sj 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  {other  mod's.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

^rc. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  s 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobil- 

oil  “C,”  "CC 

“  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommend- 

ed  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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£  Many  Uses 


AT'ER  SERVICE.  —  As  the  peddler 
AgJ'7  says,  “Every  family  ought  to  have 
one.'’  And  when  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  the  manifold  uses  of  the  farm 
pond  it  really  .seems  that  the  trite  old 
saying  fits.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  practical 
services  of  the  farm  pond.  First,  for  ice  in  cold  re¬ 
gions.  Ice  may  have  a  large  practical  use  on  the  farm, 
as  in  cooling  milk  or  in  cooling  fruit.  Ice-cooled 
fruit  houses  are  not  very  common,  hut  enough  of 
them  have  been  made  successful  to  show  that  the 
idea  is  sound.  Then  besides  that  every  farm  ought 
to  have  a  supply  of  ice  for  domestic  use.  In  the 
Northern  States,  where  the  cold  weath¬ 
er  of  Winter  can  be  stored  up  in  glist¬ 
ening  cakes,  laid  away  in  layers  of 
sawdust,  and  kept  for  cooling  the  milk 
and  making  ice  cream  in  dog  days,. such 
an  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  A®  a  matter  of  record  there 
are  thousands  of  farms  where  an  ice 
house  is  a  recognized  feature,  and  this 
house  is  regularly  filled  each  Winter, 
preferably  after  the  first  hard  freeze. 

Hence  the  ice  pond. 

A  STORAGE  RESERVOIR.  —  The 
home  water  supply  may  also  go  back  to 
a  pond,  if  it  is  the  right  sort.  The 
pond  may  be  used  as  a  storage  reser¬ 
voir  for  intermittent  springs :  or  it  may 
be  merely  the  intake  from  a  small 
stream.  Running 'water  in  farmhouses, 
and  also  in  farm  barns,  is  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  item.  Thousands  of  farm  homes 
are  already  equipped  and  thousands 
more  ought  to  be.  A  storage  reservoir 
for  irrigation  water  is  also  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Now  irrigation  water  is  the 
life  of  farming  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country;  but  even  in  the  regions  of 
greatest  rainfall  it  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  our  neighborhood  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  tobacco  growing  is  a 
leading  industry,  quantities  of  water 
are  required  at  transplanting  time. 

This  is  usually  taken  from  the  nearest 
stream  or  pond,  and  if  any  farm  does 
not  have  such  a  natural  water  supply 
handy  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
provide  one  artificially.  Out  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico  they  call  all 
these  ponds  “tanks.”  There  they  are 
mainly  reservoirs  to  catch  the  run-off 
after  Spring  rains.  This  water  they 
conserve  (with  considerable  loss) 
against  the  long  Summer  drought, 
when  they  serve  as  watering  places 
for  the  cattle  on  the  range.  Such  small 
rain-catching  pond  reservoirs  or  tanks, 
in  fact,  are  quite  common  throughout 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma 
and  all  States  of  that  group.  Here  they 
are  recognized  as  something  really 
worth  while.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  remembered  that  Kansas  suffered 
severely  some  years  ago  from  destruc¬ 
tive  Spring  floods.  The  rivers  all  went 
on  the  rampage,  some  cut  new  chan¬ 
nels,  much  good  farm  land  was  over¬ 
flowed  and  ruined  and  there  was  an 
enormous  bill  to  pay.  At  that  time 
serious  studies  were  made  of  flood  control,  and  one 
of  the  expedients  strongly  recommended  was  the 
construction  of  many  of  these  small  reservoirs  to 
catch  the  Spring  floods  and  save  them  for  good  uses 
later  in  the  year. 

FARM  POWER. — Next  we  have  to  consider  power. 
Every  year  makes  it  more  certain  that  the  farm 
ought  to  have  available  some  source,  of  power.  There 
are  so  many  uses  for  this  commodity  that  we  cannot 
now  enumerate  them,  but  the  production  of  home¬ 
grown  Electricity  for  the  farmhouse  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  is  a  good  example.  A  dam  usually  has  to  be 
built  and  a  power  reservoir  created:  and  this  type 
of  engineering  bids  fair  to  have  a  large  hearing  in 
the  years  ahead.  In  a  good  many  neighborhoods 
this  production  of  electricity  for  power  and  light 
has  been  made  a  community  enterprise,  and  this, 
too,  is  a  promising  line.  And  ever  since  the  first 


colonies  were  established  on  the  North  American 
continent  the  use  of  these  small  power  developments 
for  local  flour  mills,  sawmills,  and  similar  com¬ 
munity  services  has  been  well  known  and  widely 
practiced.  I  can  well  remember  that  even  on  the 
comparatively  streamless  plains  of  Kansas  we  used 
to  get  the  flour  for  our  pancakes  by  hauling  our 
wheat  to  a  neighborhood  grist  mill,  and  that  such 
mills  were  early  established  all  along  the  Smoky 
Hill'  River  wherever  there  was  an  available  power 
site.  At  the  present  time  it  is  easy  enough  to  find 
hundreds  of  small  sawmills,  especially  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  country,  where  a 


Artificial  Pond  for  Recreation  and  Ice.  Fit).  38(5 


Small  Pond  Supplying  Forcer  to  Wood-worlcing  Mill.  Fig.  387 


Ponds  for  Rearing  Trout,  Used  by  Massachusetts  Conservation  Commission.  Fig.  3SS 


small  dam  on  some  mountain  stream  supplies  power, 
and  where  the  logs  cut  on  neighboring  farms  are 
worked  up  into  lumber  for  local  needs.  These 
millponds  are  an  outstanding  economic  feature  of 
all  this  country,  and  one  particularly  useful  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

A  SOURCE  OF  PLEASURE. — Of  course  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  utters  the  magic  »ord  “millpond”  quite 
other  ideas  swim  into  view.  Swim  is  the  word,  for  is 
not  swimming  in  the  millpond  one  of  the  original 
perquisites  of  every  country-bred  boy?  And  skat¬ 
ing!  Skating  on  the  millpond!  Could  anything 
serve  better  to  start  the  blood  tingling  in  honest 
veins?  Then  after  the  ice  goes  out,  and  before  the 
skating  parties  are  forgotten,  there  comes  the  al¬ 
ternative  joy  of  taking  the  girls  for  a  boat  ride  on 
the  millpond.  For  here  we  have  an  inexhaustable 
reservoir  of  highly  valuable  recreation  piled  on  top 


of  a  reservoir  of  water  for  common  uses,  such  as 
power  or  the  Monday  wash.  Fishing  deserves  « 
separate  paragraph.  For  though  fishing  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  recreation  it  has  real  economic  possibili¬ 
ties — possibilities  which  lie  naturally  in  the  line  of 
agriculture  and  which  at  some  early  day  must  be 
taken  a  good  deal  more  seriously  than  they  have  yet 
been  taken.  Well,  then,  if  a  pond  may  be  useful 
for  farm  water  supply,  for  power,  for  ice.  for  irri¬ 
gation,  for  watering  stock,  for  raising  fish,  for  end¬ 
less  recreation  and  for  many  other  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  give  the 
whole  question  some  serious  attention.  Certainly  it 
is  feasible  on  many  a  farm  to  make 
one  or  more  ponds.  If  there  is  a  living 
stream  it  may  be  diverted  or  dammed : 
and  if  there  isn’t  any  living  stream  or 
spring  the  need  for  making  a  pond  is 
all  the  greater.  In  the  most  arid  re¬ 
gions  the  storage  reservoir  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS. — The 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  dam.  This  may  mean  anything 
from  a  wagon-load  of  brush  thrown 
beaver-wise  across  a  sluggish  stream, 
to  a  real  dam  of  cement  and  masonry 
like  the  one  which  carries  Roosevelt’s 
name  athwart  Salt  Creek  in  Arizona. 
In  the  largest  number  of  actual  farm 
cases  it  probably  means  an  earth  dam 
piled  up  by  plow  and  scraper.  Such 
a  structure  should  be  as  wide  at  the 
bottom  as  possible  and.  especially  if  it 
be  large,  should  have  some  reinforce¬ 
ment,  such  as  piles  and  brattice.  A 
row  of  piles  should  be  driven  along 
(lie  center  line  of  the  dam,  and  against 
these  should  be  piled  logs,  brush,  stone 
and  other  indestructible  rubbish  which 
will  hold  the  soil  in  place.  The  earth 
is  then  graded  up  against  this  core  and 
the  dam  is  complete.  It  will  he  desir¬ 
able  to  fortify  the  work  further  by 
planting  some  strong-growing  deep¬ 
rooting  shrubs  or  trees  on  the  banks. 
Both  faces  of  the  dam  should  be  plant¬ 
ed.  though  the  dry  side,  away  from  the 
water,  can  be  covered  further  down. 
When  a  pond  is  made  in -this,  the  usual, 
way  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  very 
deep.  Capacity  in  gallons  of  water 
held  can  be  secured  more  cheaply,  as  a 
rule,  by  carrying  up  the  dam  a  few 
inches  and  spreading  the  water  over  a 
larger  area.  It  is  usually  easier  to 
add  a  thousand  gallons  to  the  top  of  a 
pond  than  one  gallon  at  the  bottom. 

MATERIAL  FOR  DAM.— One  of  the 
initial  problems  in  every  case  of  this 
kind  is  to  get  the  proper  soil.  It  is 
practically  impossible,  of  course,  to  build 
a  dam  or  make  a  pond  in  sand.  For 
other  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
through  the  construction  in  stony 
ground.  Clay  generally  offers  the  best 
opportunity.  And  whatever  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  clay  in  the  soil,  much  can 
be  accomplished  toward  permanence 
and  practical  efficiency  by  puddling  the 
entire  inner  surface  of  the  pond.  If 
the  wet  side  of  the  dam  and  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
are  properly  puddled  the  chances  of  success  are 
enormously  Increased.  The  puddling  is  done  by 
working  over  the  inner  surface  when  it  is  wet. 
Dragging  the  bottom  with  a  log,  a  float  or  a  stone- 
boat  will  give  the  desired  results.  If  hogs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  a  pond  of  this  sort  when  the  water 
is  low  their  wallowing  will  puddle  the  clay  to  per¬ 
fection.  By  way  of  illustration  my  memory  recalls 
most  vividly  the  “buffalo  wallows”  with  which  the 
prairies  of  Kansas  were  pock-pitted  when  we  first 
put  the  breaking-plow  into  them.  These  buffaloes  for 
centuries  had  roamed  those  prairies  and  fought 
flies  through  each  succeeding  Summer.  Their  habits 
were  like  those  of  the  cattle  now  spending  their 
Summers  on  these  same  pastures,  now  all  sectioned 
off  with  wire  fences.  Whenever  it  rained  and  pools 
of  water  gathered  on  the  flat  lands  the  buffaloes 
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gathered  there  to  drink  and  remained  to  tramp, 
wallow  and  fight  away  the  flies.  IIow  well  I  can 
yet  feel  the  strain  of  the  plow  when  it  struck  one  of 
those  spots,  the  earth  packed  and  baked  as  hard  as 
a  brick  pavement !  But  right  there  was  a  chance  to 
learn  something  about  making  a  water-tight  pond. 

THE  OVERFLOW. — Attention  should  next  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  overflow.  The  importance  of  this  point 
may  he  estimated  from  the  fact  that  more  dams 
are  destroyed  and  ponds  lost  through  washing  out 
at  the  overflow  than  in  any  other  manner.  The 
waste-way  should  therefore  be  fully  protected  from 
erosion  in  times  of  high  water,  either  by  being  built 
of  wood  or  cement,  or  by  being  widely  spread  over 
turf.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  is  to  ar¬ 
range  a  very  broad  spill-way  over  the  grass  at  one 
side  of  the  dam.  If  the  out-falling  stream  can  be 
spread  widely  enough  its  erosive  power  is  neutra¬ 
lized.  Turf  and  bushes  growing  over  this  waste-way 
serve  to  retard  the  current  and  further  check  the 
erosion. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  DAM.— A  good  many  dams 
have  been  ruined  by  eray-fish.  These  giddy  crea¬ 
tures  bore  into  the  mud  to  provide  tenements  for 
their  families,  the  water  soaks  into  the  dam,  even 
trickles  through,  and  where  such  a  start  is  made  a 
breach  quickly  follows  under  pressure  of  heavy 
rains.  One  of  the  best  things  to  do  with  cray-fish 
is  to  catch  them  and  eat  them,  or  at  least  to  use 
them  for  bait.  They  are  capital  bait  for  black  bass. 
But  a  pond  thoroughly  puddled  will  be  practically 
free  from  this  sort  of  damage;  and  the  presence  of 
hogs,  even  infrequently,  will  keep  the  cray-fish  out 
of  business.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  against 
muskrats,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they 
do  not  injure  a  pond,  though  they  often  ruin  the 
lilies  and  lotus  planted  there  by  the  landscape 
gardener. 

The  construction  of  more  ambitious  dams  of  con¬ 
crete  or  masonry  requires  more-  thoroughgoing 
plans  and  preparations.  The  work  is  not  beyond  the 
engineering  skill  of  any  good  ingenious  self-reliant 
farmer;  but  such  a  man  will  naturally  inform  him¬ 
self  fully  on  cement  work,  and  the  other  details  of 
his  design  before  he  begins  work,  or  he  will  employ 
an  expert  who  knows  the  game. 

USING  THE  POND.— When  the  pond  is  done  it 
should  be  put  to  use.  Indeed,  it  should  be  put  to 
all  the  uses  which  its  owner  can  invent.  If  an  ice 
house  is  lacking  it  may  be  supplied  and  the  ice 
harvest  gathered  in  Winter.  If  there  is  stream 
enough  to  give  power  the  needful  machinery  can 
be  installed  in  the  course  of  time.  If  somebody  in 
the  family  aches  to  take  up  duck  culture  here  is  the 
chance.  If  the  pond  is  suitable  for  fish  it  should  be 
stocked.  The  best  species  which  can  be  grown 
should  be  put  in,  they  should  be  looked  after  as 
carefully  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  the  crop  should 
be  duly  harvested.  There  are  larger  possibilities  in 
the  farm  pond  than  the  average  owner  has  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  FRANK  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts. 


Starting  in  the  Chicken  Business 

I  am  contemplating  buying  a  farm  and  going  into 
the  poultry  and  duck-raising  business.  I  haven’t  had 
any  experience  doing  this  on  a  large  scale,  but  have 
lived  on  a  farm  and  know  something  about  raising 
ducks  and  chickens  in  a  small  way.  I  am  considering 
a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  with  good  ground  for  culti¬ 
vation,  southern  slope  for  chickens  and  ducks,  and  a 
brook  which  can  be  dammed  to  make  a  fair-sized  pond 
for  the  latter.  I  am  looking  for  a  place  as  large  as  this 
with  the  idea  that,  later,  if  I  wish,  I  can  have  some 
oilier  line,  such  as  sheep.  There  is  considerable  repair 
work  to  be  done  on  the  house  and  barns,  and  chicken 
and  duck  houses  will  have  to  be  built.  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  save  money  by  doing  the  greater  part  of 
this  work  myself.  I  thought  I  would  start  in  the  Fall 
with  full-grown  chickens  and  ducks  to  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ers  the  following  Spring.  I  plan  to  raise  Leghorns  for 
eggs,  a  large  fowl  for  market,  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
and  Pekins.  Would  it  be  more  advisable  to  stick  to  one 
kind  of  each  in  the  beginning?  What  would  be  the 
number  of  birds  one  should  start  out  with?  About 
how  many  could  one  man  manage  alone  successfully? 
I  am  undecided  as  whether  or  not  to  raise  much  grain. 
1  should  like  to  get  an  idea  as  to  approximately  how 
much  capital  would  be  needed  to  carry  the  business 
until  a  paying  basis  had  been  reached?  My  family  is 
composed  of  my  wife,  three-year-ohl  son  and  myself. 

Connecticut.  M.  H.  a. 

ERSONALITY  COUNTS.— One  of  the  difficulties 
about  the  advice  asked  for  in  the  above  letter 
is  that,  the  one  who  asks  the  questions  is  unknown 
to  the  writer.  Nature  fits  men  for  different  work ; 
one  man  is  naturally  a  horseman,  another  a  cowman, 
or  a  henman.  To  be  a  successful  poultryman  one 
should  have  a  “flair”  for  that  business;  he  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  succeed. 

■START  WITH  ONE  BREED.— My  advice  to  this 
man  is  to  start  with  one  breed,  and  that  breed  to 


be  White  Leghorns  if  it  is  eggs  that  he  wants  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Records  kept  at  Storrs  for  14  years  of  all 
the  prominent  breeds,  show  that  per  pound  of  food 
consumed.  Leghorns  produce  more  eggs  than  any 
oilier  breed.  My  next  point  is,  don’t  start  off  with 
too  many  birds.  Often  a  man  makes  a  good  profit  on 
his  300  fowls,  but  makes  a  loss  when  he  tries,  1,000. 
Grow  up  gradually  to  the  number  you  want  to  keep-. 

HEALTHY  STOCK. — A  bout  the  most  important 
point  of  all  is  the  breeding  stock  you  start  with ; 
not  only  its  laying  qualities,  but  its  healthfulness; 
and  it’s  hard  to  tell  which  is  most  important.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  buy  my  breeding  stock  from  a 
fleck  that  had  had  roup,  even  though  they  had  fully 
recovered  and  showed  no  signs  of  it.  And  I  would 
prefer  stock  from  hens  that  had  been  kept  for  gen¬ 
erations  in  open-front  henhouses.  I  think  they  are 
hardier,  more  resistant  to  disease.  I  know  of  a 
flock  of  S00  Leghorns  that  have  been  kept  .in  open- 
front  houses  for  several  generations,  and  though  the 
thermo  meter  goes  from  4  to  10  degrees  below  zero 
every  Winter,  not  a  comb  on  any  hen  shows  that  it 
has  been  touched  with  frost.  I  was  down  there  only 
a  few  days  ago,  and  went  with  the  owner  to  every 
house  inspecting  the  birds.  Not  a  single  frosted 
comb  did  I  see  nor  a  sick  or  ailing  bird. 

SELECTING  LAYERS.— Not  all  flocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns  are  good  layers.  I  know  of  a  doctor  who 
wanted  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  buy  a 
farm  and  go  into  the  poultry  business.  He  wanted 
to  start  with  good  stock,  and  naturally  thought  the 
best  would  be  that  which  won  first  premiums  at  the 
poultry  shows.  So  he  bought  stock  from  a  noted 
winner  and  started  in  to  make  a  living  with  hens. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  found  that  feed  costs 
just  about  equalled  receipts  for  eggs  and  chicks. 
Near  him  lived  an  old  farmer  who  also  kept  Leg¬ 
horns,  just  common  Leghorns,  and  showed  a  good 
profit.  So  the  doctor  hatched  all  his  next  year’s 
chicks  from  the  old  farmer’s  hens,  and  began  to 
make  a  living  from  his  hens. 

RAISING  FEED. — The  hundred-acre  farm  with 
southern  slope  mentioned  reads  well,  especially  if 
the  brook  when  dammed  has  sufficient  water  to  run 
a  hydraulic  ram  to  pipe  water  to  the  poultry  houses, 
for  the  carrying  of  water  every  day  on  a  big  poultry 
plant  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  chores  that  has  to  be 
done.  I  would  advise  the  raising  of  several  acres  of 
oats  to  be  used  for  litter  and  food.  Cut  them  when 
ripe,  tie  in  bundles  and  store  in  barn,  or  better,  in 
a  rat-proof  corn  house.  The  hens  will  do  the 
thrashing  when  the  bundles  are  thrown  in  the 
houses  and  enjoy  the  job.  There  is  very  little  labor 
required  in  raising  oats,  no  hoeing  or  cultivating  as 
with  corn,  and  if  the  best  heaviest  oats  are  used  for 
seed  they  make  a  valuable  part  of  the  ration. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.— I  have  never  raised 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  therefore  do  not  feel  qualified 
■to  give  any  advice  about  them,  but  would  think  it 
advisable  to  get  the  hen  business  going  well  first, 
then  add  the  ducks  if  I  wanted  to. 

NUMBER  OF  BIRDS.— M.  H.  A.  asks  “What  is 
the  number  of  birds  one  should  start  out  with?” 
The  answer  to  that  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
I  could  get  only  a  hundred  pullets  from  some  extra 
good  stock  I  would  much  rather  start  with  them 
than  with  five  times  as  many  of  stock  that  was  not 
so  good.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  failures  in  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  are  due  to  fact  that  the  owner  wanted 
to  plunge  into  a  full-grown  poultry  business  at  the 
start,  instead  of  learning  the  business  with  what  he 
could  handle  easily,  then  increasing  gradually. 

CAPITAL  NEEDED.— M.  H.  A.  enquires  about 
“the  capital  required  to  start  the  business.”  That 
all  depends  on  conditions.  If  the  old  poultry  houses 
on  the  place  are  not  of  the  type  wanted,  it  is  better 
to  build  new,  so  as  to  give  the  fowls  a  fair  chance. 
If  he  starts  in  the  Fall  with  several  hundred  full- 
grown  pullets,  not  much  capital  would  be  required, 
after  houses  and  the  birds  are  paid  for,  as  the  birds 
should  produce  an  income  at  once  and  continue  it 
until  the  next  Fall,  if  properly  handled.  If  Leghorn 
pullets  begin  laying  early  in  the  Fall,  September  or 
October,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  go  into  a 
partial  molt,  stop  laying  and  not  start  laying  again 
until  Spring.  Why  do  they  do  that?  is  a  question 
many  poultrymen  would  like  to  ask.  I  think  the 
reason  is  largely  a  lack  of  sufficient  fat  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  A  yolk  is  more  than  half  fat;  when  a  hen  is 
laying  nearly  every  day  and  there  is  not  enough  fat¬ 
forming  material  in  her  rations  she  draws  on  the 
fat  in  her  body;  all  the  yellow  in  beak  and  legs  and 
most  of  that  in  her  skin  will  be  taken  to  match  the 
whites  her  body  is  making  with  yolks.  She  gets 
thin  in  flesh,  stops  laying,  sheds  some  of  her  feath¬ 


ers,  and  utilizes  some  of  that  surplus  protein  (the 
white  is  practically  all  protein)  in  making  new  feath¬ 
ers.  Then  she  will  use  the  fat  in  her  ration  to  get 
in  good  condition  again,  to  replace  The  yellow  in 
beak  and  legs  and  skin,  and  get  into  laying  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  too  late  to  increase  the  corn  in  her  ra¬ 
tion  after  she  has  begun  to  molt,  it  should  be  done 
long  before  that,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  cornmeal 
in  the  mash  and  in  the  cracked  corn  in  the  grain 
feed  at  the  first  indication  of  any  loss  in  weight. 
The  significance  of  those  three  italicized  words  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article,  “When  properly  han¬ 
dled,”  can  now  be  seen.  But  it  takes  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  learn  the  poultry  business.  I  don't  think 
that  anyone  has  over  learned  all  there  is  to  it. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

The  Wages  of  Laborers 

O  one  could  read  the  old  Michigan  farmer’s 
story,  as  told  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
without  feeling  like  condoling  with  him.  That  is  to 
£ay,  those  having  had  similar  experiences,  and  I 
guess  most  of  your  farmer  readers  have  had  their 
share.  I  have,  I  know.  Recently  I  had  two  car- 
penters  to  move  and  repair  an  old  henhouse,  and 
their  brief  day  cost  me  $15.  Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  plum¬ 
bers  charge  for  the  time  consumed  in  getting  to 
your  job.  And  that  is  not  all,  for  they  do  not  start 
from  the  shop  until  starting  time  of  their  working 
day.  I  had  plumbers  doing  some  work  at  our  last 
farm  and  they  came  seven  miles,  so  that  I  paid  for 
the  hour  it  took  them  to  get  to  the  work,'  and  for 
another  when  they  Avent  home,  for  they  quit  an 
hour  earlier,  so  as  to  be  at  the  shop  at  quitting 
tune.  Thus  I  paid  for  two  hours,  for  two  men,  mak¬ 
ing  four  hours  that  I  got  no  service  for.  They 
quit  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  As  I  Avrite, 
I  see  from  my  window  a  dinky  car  Avith  men  in  it, 
some  sort  of  mechanics,  plumbers  likely,  and  I  see 
them  pass  morning  and  afternoon.  They  went  by 
this  morning  at  past  eight,  and  again  for  home  at 
four  o’clock.  Oh,  the  plumber!  There  are  times 
Avhen  we  are  glad  to  haA'e  him,  let  the  charge  be 
what  it  will,  but  I  once  escaped  him.  I  Avanted  to 
install  a  pipeless  heater,  and  the  plumber  and 
stoAre  man  asked  me  such  an  unreasonable  price 
that  I  had  my  youngest  son  try  it,  and  he  put  it  up 
as  well  as  any  plumber  in  the  world.  One  time, 
and  it  Avas  years  ago,  shoAving  that  some  plumber 
practices  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  influence  of 
the  war,  I  had  tAvo  plumbers,  or  perhaps  one 
plumber  and  his  helper,  to  do  a  job  having  to  do 
with  the  water  pipes  and  stove.  When  I  got  the  bill 
I  Avas  charged  with  a  long  list  of  things,  as  usual, 
but  when  I  came  to  so  many  inches  of  wick  used 
in  a  gasoline  torch  I  gasped.  Just  Avhy  I  was  not 
charged  for  the  air  the  fellows  breathed  I  never 
could  guess.  They  do  not  often  miss  any  item  in 
the  bill.  And  that  Avas  not  all,  for  on  leaving  they 
took  with  them  my  tools,  for  I  have  always  had  a 
set  of  tools  for  doing  many  of  the  little  jobs  about 
the  place.  At  another  time  the  plumber’s  helper 
stole  an  instrument  of  mine,  I  forget  what  it  was, 
but  I  made  complaint  and  it  Avas  returned. 

There  are  many  little  jobs  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  do  if  not  incapacitated  by  old  age  or  lack 
of  strength.  The  roofing  Mr.  Smith  tells  about,  he 
and  his  man  should  haA’e  been  able,  I  think,  to  nail 
on.  And  I  don’t  believe  that  tar  pot  would  have 
gone  down  the  chimney,  either.  And  the  plastering, 
and  the  pipe  business,  all  this  work  I  could  do,  and 
have  done  many  times.  Having  bought  and  im¬ 
proved  many  farm  properties  in  the  past  25  years 
I  have  saA’ed  many  hundreds  of  dollars  by  doing 
my  own  repairing,  etc.,  Avith  my  boys  to  help,  after 
they  became  old  enough. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  buy  a  feAv  tools  for  doing 
the  odd  jobs.  A  plasterer’s  troAvel,  a  mason’s  trowel, 
hatchet,  saAAr,  brace  and  bit,  and  so  on ;  their  cost 
may  be  saved  o\’er  and  over  again.  Then  you  do 
not  have  to  Avait  for  the  mechanic. 

I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  mechanic’s 
charges,  so  far  as  the  carpenter  and  painter  goes, 
but  do  draw  a  line  Avliere  the  bricklayer  and  plaster¬ 
er  come  in ;  the  one  at  $17  a  day  and  the  other  at 
around  $15.  The  mechanic  does  not  haA’e  steady 
AA-ork.  His  living  expenses,  outside  of  non-essentials, 
are  very  high.  Before  the  war  a  carpenter,  for  in¬ 
stance,  got  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day,  and  now  it  is 
three  times  that.  His  expenses  are  three  to  four 
times  as  much  now.  I  look  at  the  matter  that  way. 

I  remember  when  the  hod  carrier  got  $3  a  day  of 
10  hours,  and  know  of  some  now  that  get  $8  a  day 
of  eight  hours.  That  is  rather  more  than  twice  the 
old-time  wage.  a.  a.  k. 
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The  Control  of  Grasshoppers 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  how  they  can  de¬ 
stroy  grasshoppers.  It  is  not  often  in  our  East¬ 
ern  States  that  this  insect  becomes  a  real  pest  b*it 
in  several  sections  they  appear  in  swarms  this  year 
and  menace  the  crops.  In  the  West,  out  on  what 
was  once  the  “Great  American  Desert.''  these  grass¬ 
hoppers  or  locusts  are  sometimes  as  bad  as  the  great 
plague  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  necessary  to  legislate 
against  them.  Farmers  have  organized  to  fight 
them  on  a  large  scale  and  the  experiment  stations 
have  given  their  'best  work  in  devising  means  for 
fighting  the  pest  effectively.  Most  of  the  Stations  in 
that  region  have  issued  bulletins  dealing  with  the 
subject.  The  facts  here  given  are  taken  from  the 
Colorado  bulletin. 

In  the  West  there  are  two  forms  of  control- 
natural  and  artificial.  The  first  in¬ 
cludes  parasites  and  predaceous  insects 
and  diseases.  There  are  several  flies 
and  wasps  which  prey  on  the  grass¬ 
hoppers.  One  wasp  in  particular  will 
sting  the  young  hoppers  and  stupefy 
them  without  killing.  Then  the  wasp 
deposits  its  eggs  near  these  hoppers 
so  that  when  the  young  wasp  appears 
its  food  is  ready  at  hand.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  wild  birds  which  eat 
these  insects.  Domestic  poultry — such 
as  chickens  and  turkeys  are  often  used. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  390  shows  a  flock 
of  birds  working  in  a  field.  Turkeys 
are  specially  good  at  this  work. 

All  these  natural  remedies  are  help¬ 
ful  but  they  •  cannot  be  expected  to 
handle  a  full  swarm  of  the  hoppers. 

Artificial  means  must  he  employed. 

Plowing  helps.  The  eggs  are  often  de¬ 
posited  along  ditch  banks  and  fence 
rows.  Before  the  eggs  hatch  such 
places  are  plowed  or  worked  with  a 
disk.  This  exposes  or  buries  the  eggs 
and  kills  many  of  them.  Where  the 
insects  are  thick  on  the  ground  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  “hopperdozers”  are 
used.  We  gave  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  machines  on  page  1055.  There 
are  several  forms.  The  one  recently 
shown  has  pans  containing  water  and 
kerosene  into  which  the  hoppers  are 
thrown.  Another  form  is  known  as  the 
balloon  catcher.  This  is  a  large  bag 
attached  to  a  light  frame  and  hauled 
over  the  ground  so  that  the  hoppers  fly 
up  into  it.  It  is  pulled  along  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  rope  fastened  to  a  light  harness 
on  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  Still  an¬ 
other  form  is  the  “live  hopper  ma¬ 
chine.”  This  is  pictured  at  Fig.  391. 

It  is  designed  for  catching  the  live  hop¬ 
pers.  Many  tons  of  these  insects  are 
dried  and  sold  as  chicken  feed.  In 
South  Africa  we  are  told  these  insects 
are  dried  and  crushed,  then  ground 
fine  and  sold  as  animal  food. 

While  all  these  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  most  effective  plan  is  to 
poison  the  hoppers.  For  this  purpose 
a  “poisoned  bait”  is  used.  The  most 
effective  mixture  is  this :  Paris  green, 

3  lbs.;  bran,  50  lbs.;  syrup  (cheap 
grade),  1  gal.;  water,  5  gals.;  lemons, 

10.  This  amount  is  to  cover  six  acres 
of  land.  The  syrup  and  the  lemon  juice  attract  the 
hoppers  who  seem  to  be  fond  of  “switchel.”  The 
method  of  making  this  mash  is  thus  described : 

“Mix  thoroughly  the  bran  and  Paris  green  while 
dry;  dissolve  the  syrup  in  the  water;  squeeze  the 
lemons  into  this,  and  finely  chop  the  peel  and  pulp 
and  add  them  also;  pour  this  mixture  into  the  bran 
and  Paris  green  and  stir  so  as  to  dampen  the  mash 
thoroughly.  Then  sow  broadcast  as  thinly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  above  amount  will  cover,  if  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  six  acres  of  ground.” 

Great  quantities  of  this  poison  are  used.  One 
druggist  reports  mixing  and  distributing  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities :  6,550  lbs.  Paris  green,  38  tons  of  bran, 
41  cases  of  lemons,  1,380  gals,  of  syrup.  This  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  this  fighting  of 
hoppers.  The  mash  is  broadcast  over  the  ground, 
usually  by  hand.  Fig.  392  shows  how  it  is  done. 
There  ha*  been  some  success  from  scattering  va¬ 
rious  diseases  among  the  hoppers  but  for  the  eastern 
farmer  the  plan  of  poisoning,  as  here  described,  is 


most  practical-  Careful  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  when  this  bait  is  evenly  spread  there  is  no 
danger  to  livestock. 


A  Continuous  Bloom  of  Flowers 

Will  you  print  a  list  of  plants  that  will  give  a  con¬ 
tinual  supply  of  flowers  for  a  commercial  trade  in  cut 
flowers  during  the  Spi’ing  and  Summer  months?  I 
would  like  plants  that  grow  out  of  dooi’s  as  I  have  no 
greenhouse.  I.  P.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

THERE  is  a  long  list  of  flowers  suitable  for  cut¬ 
ting  which  may  be  grown  out  of  doors.  Daf¬ 
fodils  in  great  variety  would  begin  in  April,  the 
latest  including  the  Poeticus  varieties  of  Nai*cissus, 
and  from  May  on  there  would  be  a  constant  px’oces- 
sion. 

The  following  are  all  fine  for  cutting:  Pyrethrum 


FTom  midsummer  till  frost  there  should  be  an 
ample  supply  including  Dahlias,  Gladiolus  (planted 
in  succession)  marigolds,  Zinnias,  Cosmos  and  asters, 
the  season  closing  with  liai’dy  Chrysanthemums. 
Hardy  lilies,  such  as  Madonna  lily,  L.  candidum,  L. 
speciosum  nibum  and  L.  auratum,  are  very  desii*able 
for  cutting,  but  the  class  of  trade  to  which  one  caters 
will  influence  the  selection.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
perennials  form  a  large  part  of  the  list;  they  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part  easily  started  fronx  seed  to  blooixi  the  second 
yeai\  The  annuals  raised  each  year  from  seed  will 
fill  in  at  small  cost.  Always  get  good  seed  of  se¬ 
lected  strain,  buying  the  annuals  in  separate  colors, 
not  mixed  seed. 

If  there  is  a  x-ather  moist  shaded  spot  it  should 
be  planted  to  lily-of-tlie-valley ;  it  is  always  popular, 
and  is  grown  with  the  minimum  of 
care.  Once  growing  well  it  is  there  for 
a  lifetime. 

Many  worthy  flowei*s  are  omitted 
from  the  above  list,  but  its  selection 
will  give  a  good  start,  which  may  be 
inci'eased  as  conditions  warrant. 


Poultry  Harvesting  the  Grasshopper  Crop.  Fig.  390 


The  Live  Hopper  Machine.  Fig.  391 


Soil  ing  the  Poisoned  Bran.  Pig.  392 

roseum,  both  pink  and  white,  Spanish  Irises,  Ger¬ 
man  Ii-ises,  peonies  and  roses.  Among  hardy  roses 
the  pale  pink  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  is  especially  good 
for  cutting,  as  it  gives  fine  stems,  and  its  long 
pointed  buds  and  fine  foliage  suggest  a  greenhouse 
Tea  to  most  buyers;  it  keeps  well. 

Cornflowers  or  ragged  sailors  (Centaurea  cyanus) 
give  a  long  season  of  bloom  if  sown  in  succession, 
and  are  fine  for  cutting.  If  some  are  sown  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  they  will  live  over  and  give 
early  flowers.  The  perennial  Centaureas  are  also 
good.  Delphiniums  (larkspurs)  are  among  the  best 
perennials  for  cutting.  Sweet  peas  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  perennial  Gaillardias,  with  their  long 
stems,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  they  begin  with  the 
larkspurs,  and  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Cox-eopsis  lanceolata  is  excellent  also.  The  graceful 
little  perennial  Gypsophila.  commonly  called  baby’s 
breath,  is  invaluable  for  cutting,  also  the  annual 
variety  G.  elegans.  Shasta  daisy  is  another  valuable 
subject. 


“  Hogging  Down  ”  Rye  Crops 

Two  years  next  September  I  plowed 
five  acres  of  sod ;  part  was  mowed,  the 
rest  was  Alfalfa,  'Sweet  clover  and  weeds, 
man  high  and  thick  as  wool.  Mowed 
half  was  sown  to  rye  and  wheat  mixed, 
rye  nearly  killed  all  wheat,  stood  over 
6  ft.  high  and  very  thick.  The  other  half 
was  sown  to  wheat ;  made  great  growth, 
but  yield  not  in  proportion  to  straw.  Rye 
was  hogged  down  by  several  old  hogs  and 
over  30  youngsters.  Such  harvesting  I 
never  saw;  not  a  head  was  lost.  The 
little  fellows  pick  up  what  the  big  ones 
think  not  wo^h  while.  Entire  field  was 
again  plowed  and  sown  to  rye  and  wheat ; 
this  time  a  portion  in  drill,  sowing  each 
by  itself.  There  is  now  a  strip  of  each, 
a  fair  crop.  The  reason  for  this  is  pigs 
prefer  wheat  to  rye;  fenced  off  in  1 1/2- 
acre  lots  must  clean  one  at  a  time.  I 
have  now  over  50  young  ones  to  let  loose 
when  grain  gets  ripe.  I  had  intended 
using  this  field  in  this  way  a  number  of 
years,  but  find  that  as  far  as  rye  was 
sown  before,  this  year  much  of  the  rye 
has  died  after  it  is  headed  out.  No  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  ;  wheat  all  right.  Will  it  do 
it  again  next  year?  Has  anyone  had 
similar  experience?  I  had  figured  each 
year  the  soil  would  be  richer.  How  about 
it?  w.  K. 

New  York. 

MIIS  is  what  they  call  “hogging 
down”  in  the  West,  and  is  quite 
largely  practiced  in  some  parts.  The 
corn  crop  is  quite  often  harvested  in 
this  way.  We  have  known  of  cases 
where  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Dwarf 
Essex  i-ape  was  seeded  and  worked  in 
with  a  cultivatoi-.  This  rape,  which 
is  like  turnip  run  to  top,  makes  a  very- 
quick  growth,  and  by  the  time  the  corn 
is  reasonably  hard  the  rape  will  he 
nearly  2  ft.  high.  A  good  drove  of 
hogs  will  be  turned  into  this  field. 
Plans  are  made  to  give  them  plenty  of 
watex-,  and  usually  a  self-feeder  con¬ 
taining  such  food  as  wheat  bran  or 
tankage  is  provided  where  they  can 
help  themselves  at  will.  It  would  sux-- 
prise  xnany  of  our  easteni  farmers  to 
see  what  a  thox-ough  job  these  hogs 
will  do  in  cleaning  up  such  a  field.  We 
have  seen  a  field  of  this  kind  after  the 
hogs  left  it  where  everything  except  the  solid  butts 
of  the  stalk  had  been  eaten  up.  The  hogs  show  real 
intelligence  in  this  work.  They  will  put  their  shoul¬ 
der  against  a  stalk  and  break  it  down.  They  clean 
up  the  ears  first  and  then  come  back,  and  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk  eat  thoroughly  down.  Great 
quantities  of  pork  are  made  in  this  way.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  cutting  and  husking  the  crop  is  avoided, 
and  the  field  is  left  in  good  condition  for  almost 
any  crop  that  may  follow.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  economy  of  such  a  plan  in  many  cases. 
T’p  to  within  recent  years  our  eastern  farmers  have 
regarded  such  a  thing  as  too  wasteful  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  but  the  shortage  of  labor  in  modern  times 
has  made  it  necessary  to  try  some  of  these  western 
methods. 

The  hogs  prefer  wheat  to  rye.  Not  only  is  the 
wheat  a  more  palatable  grain  but  the  heads  or  beards 
on  the  rye  often  wound  the  hogs  and  make  some 
trouble.  A  crop  of  oats  can  be  handled  in  much  the 
same  way.  and  if  Alsike  or  Sweet  clover  could  be 
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seeded  on  the  grain  in  the  Spring  it  would 
give  a  good  deal  of  additional  food  for 
the  hogs.  In  the  case  mentioned  the 
wheat  was  better  where  the  Alfalfa  and 
clover  sod  was  plowed  under.  That  was 
probably  due  to  the  extra  nitrogen  which 
Alfalfa  and  clover  added.  The  stalk  was 
large,  but  the  grain  not  as  heavy  as  it 
should  have  been.  Several  100  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  or  ground  bone  to  the 
acre  would  have  made  a  difference  with 
the  wheat  giving  more  grain  and  a  more 
solid  head.  A  plan  of  this  kind  can  be 
carried  on  year  after  year  and  the  ground 
will  be  made  a  little  richer  and  more 
fertile  each  season.  While,  of  course, 
the  hogs  will  make  a  fair  growth  on  the 
grain  alone  it  is  usually  better  to  put  in 
a  self-feeder  and  keep  it  well  supplied 
with  bran  or  tankage.  The  hogs  may  be 
trusted  to  help  themselves  properly  to 
this.  Usually  they  will  not  eat  too  much 
of  it.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  keep  the 
hog  well  supplied  with  charcoal  and  with 
a  supply  of  wood  ashes  or  a  mixture  of 
wood  ashes  and  ground  bone.  These  will 
supply  bone  forming  food  and  give  the 
hogs  a  better  chance.  We  believe  that 
there  is  many  a  farm  in  the  East  which 
formerly  produced  grain  and  hay  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  which  could  be  made 
more  profitable  by  following  this  plan  of 
“hogging  down.”  This  w'oukl  mean  seed¬ 
ing  the  small  grains  or  planting  corn 
each  year  with  an  abundance  of  clover. 
A  fair  number  of  sows  may  be  kept,  so  as 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  young  pigs ; 
then  when  the  crops  are  fairly  ripe,  turn 
these  young  and  active  pigs  right  into 
the  fields  with  self-feeders  to  help  out  the 
ration,  and  the  pigs  will  do  the  rest. 

The  Western  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  Y.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  'Station  was  host  on  July  29  to 
2,000  fruit  growers  who  gathered  at 
Geneva  from  every  part  of  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Canada  and  New  England.  It  was  the 
western  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  New  York  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  joined.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  it  was  the  largest  gathering  the  society 
has  yet  enjoyed,  and  the  attitude  of  those 
present  was  one  of  optimism  towards 
fruit  conditions  in  general. 

The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  which 
was  on  an  orchard  tour,  furnished  two 
of  the  principal  speakers,  Dean  II.  L. 
Watts,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  both 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  If  the 
activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
are  any  indication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
fruit  growers’  interest  in  fruit  growing 
then  the  warning  sounded  by  Dr.  Fletcher 
that  New  York  State  must  look  to  its 
laurels  if  it  would  continue  to  hold  them 
by  1940,  comes  with  added  emphasis.  The 
Pennsylvania  society  thinks  nothing  of 
staging  a  three  or  four-day  orchard  tour 
across  its  own  State  and  even  through 
adjoining  States  ! 

To  touch  briefly  upon  the  other  talks, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Summer  meetings  are  really  sight-see¬ 
ing  picnics — not  programs  of  discussion, 
Dr.  iR.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  welcomed  the  growers ;  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  horticulturist,  outlined  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  variety-testing  and  breed¬ 
ing  work  and  the  new  vegetable  projects 
that  the  station  is  undertaking;  Prof.  P. 
J.  Parrott  directed  the  attention  towards 
the  helpful  things  in  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  that  were  to  be  seen ;  and  Dean  R. 
L.  'Watts  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
warned  against  the  overemphasis  being 
placed  upon  legislation,  cautioned  against 
accepting  the  word  “co-operation”  as 
magic,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  development  of  keen 
minds  to  better  farm  conditions. 

The  experiences  from  actually  seeing 
the  experimental  work  under  way  at  the 
station  was  really  the  important  part  of 
the  meeting.  'Starting  in  the  afternoon, 
tours  were  made  of  the  grounds.  From 
Jordan  Hall,  out  past  the  greenhouses 
with  their  flowers,  vegetables  and  lab- 
ratory  tests  on  plants  of  various  kinds, 
the  route  led  first  by  the  collection  of 
flowers  from  which  new  kinds  are  being 
developed.  The  varietal  plantations  of 
small  fruits,  the  seedling  fruits  on  test, 
the  nursery  stock,  all  were  of  interest  to 
many  on  the  way  to  the  larger  orchards. 

The  famous  Rome  Beauty  orchard  in 
its  twenty-sixth  year  of  test  failed  to 
show  any  response  to  either  natural  or 
commercial  fertilizers,  although,  of  course, 
the  orchard  is  kept  in  clean  cultivation. 
Across  the  road  was  a  collection  of  40 
varieties  of  yellow  clingstone  peaches 
for  canning  purposes,  of  especial  concern 
to  those  in  the  canning  business,  while 
at  the  far  end  of  the  orchard  was  to  be 
found  the  original  Seneca  cherry  tree,  a 
new  black  sweet  cherry  10  days  earlier 
than  Black  Tartarian.  Here,  too.  the 
new  “liquid-duster”  was  in  operation,  a 
combination  blower  and  sprayer  which 
sent  forth  a  great  fog  of  spray  material. 
The  trees  which  had  received  several  oil 
sprays  were  not  looking  as  healthy  as  the 
trees  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur. 

From  here  the  journey  led  past  the  va¬ 
riety  collection  of  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots  to  where  the  original  Pulteney 


and  Phelps  pear  trees  stood.  Th£  trees 
carried  good  crops  of  fruits  later  than 
Bartlett,  although  of  the  same  general 
type,  thus  extending  the  pear  season. 

A  side  trip,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all,  was  to  the  raspberry  plantation 
where  the  spread  of  mosaic  is  being 
studied.  Here  were  strips  of  probably  50 
or  60  varieties  separated  from  each  other 
by  mosaic  infected  plants.  With  such 
varieties  as  Latham,  Erskine  Park  and 
Newman  the  disease  had  not  spread  far, 
while  such  varieties  as  Golden  Queen  and 
'Marlboro  were  badly  affected.  Further¬ 
more  some  varieties  which  did  not  fall 
prey  to  mosaic  especially  rapidly  fell 
short  in  not  maturing  their  crop  of  fruit, 
while  others  although  badly  infected,  were 
still  able  to  carry  fruit  through  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  wind-up  of  the  tour  was  in  the 
large  experimental  and  variety  orchard, 
where  Cortland  and  Red  gpy  were  found 
to  be  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit.  One 
Golden  Delicious  tree  was  well  loaded, 
but  four  others  were  not.  High-headed 
apple  trees  were  seen  to  be  much  smaller 
and  less  productive  than  low-headed 
trees ;  “little-pruned”  trees  were  better 
than  “much-pruned  trees;”  most  varie¬ 
ties  of  cherries  did  better  on  Mazzard 
than  Mahaleb  stocks,  and  Myrobalan 
stock  was  better  for  plums  than  was 
Mariana,  peach,  St.  Julien  or  Americana. 

It  was  a  good  meeting  in  every  way, 
even  unto  the  reminder  that  the  society 
and  the  State  Fair  Commission  were  in 
full  agreement,  and  that  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fruit  growers  was  expected  in 
staging  a  fine  fruit  exhibit  at  Syracuse 
this  Fall.  OBSERVER. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Flower  producers  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  have  organized  for  the  improvement 
of  business  conditions,  and  have  begun 
a  movement  to  shut  out  all  outdoor  flow¬ 
ers  after  Oct.  1,  except  hardy  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  A  number  of  wholesale  dealers 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  them,  and 
will  refuse  to  handle  outdoor  flowers  after 
this  date.  There  is  also  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  against  outdoor  flowers  grown  in 
Summer  by  persons  who  are  not  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  flower  growing,  and 
who  do  not  raise  glass-grown  flowers. 
Many  wholesale  dealers  now  refuse  such 
consignments.  The  flower  producers  say 
they  have  expensive  structures  which  are 
largely  non-productive  in  Summer,  and 
that  their  returns  from  outdoor  flowers 
are  injured  by  competition  from  amateur 
flower  growers  who  ship  in  Summer  only. 

On  August  24  and  25  the  grape  grow¬ 
ers  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  intervening 
communities,  are  joining  in  a  tour  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  grape  belts, 
making  rather  a  comprehensive  tour  of 
the  belt  and  winding  up  at  the  Fredonia 
Experiment  'Station  to  stifdy  the  work 
done  there  by  Mr.  F.  Z.  Hartzell  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Gladwin. 

The  'Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society  this  year 
will  occur  on  August  17  and  IS,  and  will 
comprise  an  auto  tour  of  parts  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  Monmouth  counties,  and  in¬ 
clude  meetings  at  New  Brunswick  on  the 
seventeenth  and  near  Red  Bank  on  the 
eighteenth.  The  society  was  organized 
on  August  17,  1875,  and  will  celebrate 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  same  date 
this  year  in  Geological  Hall  in  New 
Brunswick  where  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  Visitors  will  assemble  in 
this  building  on  the  Rutgers  College 
Campus  for  a  brief  commemorative  occas¬ 
ion.  An  interesting  and  instructive  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  both  days. 


Destroying  Poison  Ivy 

I  have  a  33-acre  farm  and  it  has  a  lot 
of  poison  ivy  on  it.  (Will  you  tell  me  how 
I  can  exterminate  it?  I  get  poisoned 
every  year  with  it ;  if  the  wind  blows  it 
on  to  me  I  get  poisoned  going  by  it. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  s.  H. 

Destruction  of  this  plant  is  trouble¬ 
some,  because  few  people  are  immune  to 
the  poison.  The  roots  seem  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  virulent,  and  grubbing  out,  while 
sure,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  severe  poison¬ 
ing.  Frequent  cutting  of  the  tops  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  will  starve  the 
roots,  and  if  followed  up  persistently  will 
in  time  extirpate  the  plant.  Chemical 
treatment  is  also  effective.  The  follow¬ 
ing  directions  are  give  in  New  Jersey 
Agriculture : 

“Spraying  with  chemicals  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  allowing  the  operator  to  at¬ 
tack  without  getting  close  to  the  plant. 
Chemicals  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  mist  or  spray  to  kill  the  foliage 
or  concentrated  solutions  may  be  applied 
to  the  infested  soil,  thus  aiming  the  blow 
directly  at  the  underground  parts.  The 
latter  method  may  be  more  practicable  for 
very  small  areas.  For  larger  areas,  where 
cultivation  is  impracticable,  foliage  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted  as  a  means  of 
eradication. 

“Foliage  treatment,  chemical  sprays  to 
be  most  effective  should  be  applied  on 
dry  clear  days.  Applications  should  be 
made  with  pressure  sprayers  and  nozzles 
which  will  give  a  fine  misty  spray,  other¬ 
wise  the  solutions  will  roll  off  in  large 
drops  and  become  non-effective.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  ordinary  watering  can  is  not 


the  desirable  implement  for  applying  the 
spray  solutions.  On  small  areas,  knap¬ 
sack  sprayers  are  well  adapted  for  the 
work. 

“The  most  effective  chemicals  for  foli¬ 
age  destruction  are  iron  sulphate  used  at 
the  rate  of  2  or  3  lbs.  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  or  arsenate  of  soda  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Arsenate  of  soda  is  a  dangerous  poison 
and  should  be  used  with  great  care.  The 
operator  should  work  so  that  none  of  the 
spray  will  be  thrown  toward  him  by  the 
wind ;  for  it  is  important  that  none  of 
the  material  be  allowed  to  get  into  the 
nasal  passage.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  treatment  must  be  made  as  often 
as  the  ivy  shows  signs  of  recovery  by  the 
production  of  new  foliage.  Eventually 
with  applications  at  the  proper  time,  the 
reserve  food  in  the  roots  will  be  exhausted 
and  the  desired  death  of  the  plant  will 
be  accomplished.  For  chemical  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  made  on  the  soil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  striking  at  the  roots  and  root 
stock  one  can  use  salt  brine,  3  lbs.  of 
salt  to  one  gallon  of  water ;  sodium  ar¬ 
senate,  2  lbs.  to  10  gallons  of  water  ;  or 
a  strong,  solution  of  caustic. soda.  Each 
of  these  is  most  effective  if  used  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot.  Heavy  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  made  with  an  ordinary 
sprinkling  can.  All  the  vegetation  on  the 
treated  areas  will  be  killed  and  the  chemi¬ 
cals  will  have ,  to  be  leached  out  more  or 
less  by  several  rains  before  vegetation 
will  creep  in.  The  root  treatment,  like 
the  foliage  treatment,  has  an  advantage 
over  the  cultivation  method  in  that  it  of¬ 
fers  less  danger  of  poisoning  by  the  ivy.” 

When  cutting  or  grubbing  out  poison 
ivy,  great  care  should  be  exercised  if  it 
is  burned  in  a  bonfire,  as  the  smoke  or 
fumes  will  affect  the  eyes  terribly.  Scraps 
of  the  vine  on  stovewood  will  cause  seri¬ 
ous  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  A  wise 
/precaution,  when  working  among  the 
plants,  is  to  rub  hands,  face,  and  other 
exposed  flesh  with  “Vaseline”  or  olive 
oil.  A  susceptible  person  may  be  poison¬ 
ed  by  contact  with  shoes  or  other  clothing 
that  has  brushed  against  the  vine,  as  the 
poison  is  very  volatile. 

Remedies  are  very  numerous,  and  vary 
in.  their  efficacy  with  different  persons.  A 
thick  lather  of  laundry  soap,  allowed  to 
dry  on,  often  gives  immediate  relief,  and 
is  usually  at  hand.  A  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  common 
“hypo”  of  the  photographer,  applied  free¬ 
ly,  generally  cures  at  once.  The  common 
disinfectant  “G.-iN.”  put  on  full  strength, 
is  reported  to  cause  momentary  smarting 
but  to  kill  the  poison.  The  following  are 
all  standard  remedies :  'Solution  of  sugar 
of  lead,  tincture  of  grindelia,  tincture  of 
witch  hazel  or  olive  oil.  The  witch  hazel 
seems  more  effective  if  heated.  The  latest 
treatment  we  have  heard  of  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  iodine,  applied  with  a  swab  of 
absorbent  cotton.  This  causes  some  exuda¬ 
tion  which  may  be  absorbed  by  dusting 
with  boric  acid.  Severe  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  general  malaise  and 
symptoms  of  internal  disorder,  should  be 
treated  promptly  by  a  competent  physi¬ 
cian. 


Mrs.  Smith  (after  10  minutes’  con¬ 
versation)  :  “Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  must 
be  getting  along  to  the  plumber.  My 
husband’s  home  with  his  thumb  on  a 
burst  pipe,  waiting  till  he  comes.”  — 
Good  Hardware. 
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^THOUSANDS  of  farmers  are  in- 
x  creasing  their  wheat  yields,  5,  10, 
even  more  bus,  per  acre  by  sowing 
Hoffman’s  top-notch  Winter-Wheats. 
Heavy  yielders.  Bearded  and  smooth- 
chaff.  8  kinds.  Plump,  graded  seed 
— no  weeds !  They  will  pay  you ! 

“Leap’s  Prolific”— Threshing  out 
40  bu.  and  over  per  acre  this  year. 
Very  hardy — ripens  early.  Tall,  stiff 
straw.  Great  stooler-yyou  save  seed. 
Large  hard  grain — millers  like  it. 

“Trumbull” — Reliable  smooth- 
chaff  variety.  Ripens  early.  Nice 
grain,  medium  size,  red,  hard.  Stiff 
straw.  One  grower  threshed  46  bu. 
per  acre. 

“Forward.” — Another  good  wheat. 
Hard,  red  berry  —  mills  fine  flour. 
Good  yielder.  Grown  two  years  here 
in  Lancaster  County  where  it’s  doing 
well.  Give  it  a  trial. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and 
samples  —  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Timothy. 
Hoffman’s  Seeds  will  pay  you  I 


40  Hoffman  I£!£ 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Is  the  highest  quality  of  Recleaned,  Heavy  Plump 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had  .  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag 

Straight  Timothy . S4.25  Per  Bu. 

Timothy  and  A lsike  Mixed  ...  5.50  Per  Bu. 

23 %  Alsike,  less  than  V2  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

s  B.  F.  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

ZOO  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  witli  no  capital  invested,  ex- 
ceptfor  4weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms, ’January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MQSS0URI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St., Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Berry  and  Flower  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry  Cur¬ 
rant  plants  for  September  and  October  planting.  Hardy 
Pblox,  Columbine,  flalllardla,  Baby’s  Breath,  Forget-Me-Not. 
Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  Hollyhock,  Har¬ 
dy  Chrysanthemum  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower 
plants  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting — all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom 
next  Summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climb¬ 
ing  Tines,  Tulip  Bnlbs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 

HONOR  lVffE/lT-Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


$|  Brings  You  t2LfibTgWutd!  Darwin  Tulips 

PAUL  L.  WARD  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seed  Hillsdale,  Mich, 


6  Madonna  Lily  Bulbs  EMM.  W.fiHER^East  Rochester, H.Y. 
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More  Strawberry 
Experiences 

How  interesting  they  are  to  those  who 
raise  strawBerries !  To  the  average  per¬ 
son  a  strawberry  is  a  strawberry,  hut 
after  a  few  years’  experience  with  them 
in  the  field  one  finds  that  they  have  al¬ 
most  as  many  different  characteristics, 
likes  and  dislikes  as  human  beings. 

The  Dunlap  is  a  quitter  with  us  also 
when  it  comes  to  fruiting;  a  few  large 
berries  at  the  first  picking,  after  that  we 
have  learned  to  ignore  them.  But  for 
some  reason  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
brisk  demand  for  the  plants  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  their  habit  to  send  out  a  pro¬ 
fuse  mass  of  runners  we  find  them  profit¬ 
able.  Dunlap  is  a  splendid  canner  when 
berries  of  any  size  can  be  obtained,  the 
canned  product  being  a  rich  deep  red  of 
excellent  flavor. 

Progressive  is  rightly  named.  I  great¬ 
ly  admire  it  for  its  sturdy  energetic  hab¬ 
its.  Although  the  berries  run  small  they 
are  in  good  demand  for  canning,  and  what 
they  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  with  us  they  are  very  free  from 
“warts,”  which  spoil  so  many  small  ber¬ 
ries  for  canning.  But  the  demand  for  the 
plants  is  steadily  decreasing,  which  tends 
to  show  that  they  are  not  gaining  in 
popularity.  They  are  fond  of  rich  soil, 
and  will  cover  every  inch  of  soil  in  the 

beds  where  we  allow  them  to  do  so.  How- 

♦ 

ever,  if  one  wishes  Fall  berries  the  run¬ 
ners  must  be  kept  pinched  off  at  all 
times,  and  the  blossoms  picked  until  after 
the  first  of  August.  At  least,  such  is 
our  experience.  Plenty  of  moisture  helps 
out  at  this  season  as  at  any  other  time. 

We  tried  Superb  everbearer  for  two 
seasons,  but  it  failed  to  run  properly  for 
us,  and  although  the  berries  were  of 
large  size  we  found  them  lacking  in 
flavor,  and  for  these  reasons  we  discard¬ 
ed  them. 

Due  of  our  favorites  is  Success.  It 
isn’t  often  found  about  this  section,  and 
there  is  almost  no  demand  for  the  plants. 
It  is  the  earliest  of  our  field,  barring  the 
Progressive,  and  that  enables  us  to  get 
a  top  price  for  the  first  pickings. 

Howard  17,  so  much  in  demand  and  so 
popular  in  many  localities,  does  not  do 
well  for  us,  nor  do  our  neighbors  seem  to 
care  for  it.  It  runs  fairly  well  and  the 
early  berries  are  of  immense  size.  But 
they  have  a  great  tendency  to  rot  before 
they  are  thoroughly  ripened.  They  run 
out  quickly,  and  after  two  or  three  pick¬ 
ings  we  find  it  profitable  to  leave  them, 
like  the  Dunlaps,  on  the  vines.  These 
failings  must  be  due  to  soil  or  locality,  I 
suppose.  "We  have  tried  them  in  three 
different  parts  of  the  fields  with  the  same 
results. 

Sample  is  a  splendid  mid-season  berry 
for  us,  and  it  is  still  hanging  on  after 
all  the  others  have  gone. 

We  have  a  new  field  this  year  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  where  witch-grass 
grows  luxuriantly.  Our  advice  to  others 
is.  “Don’t  do  it !”  Altogether  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop  in  this  section  was  rather  a 
failure  this  season.  The  intense  heat  so 
soon  after  the  berries  had  set  seemed  to 
ripen  the  fruit  prematurely,  making  it 
small  and  often  lacking  in  flavor.  The 
price  kept  up  well,  making  it  a  profitable 
season  for  those  who  had  them  in  any 
quantity.  ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


Cleaning  a  Lime-sulphur 
Barrel 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  use 
a  barrel  that  had  lime  and  sulphur  spray 
liquid  in  it  for  a  water  fountain  in  the 
henyard?  Do  you  think  this  would  poison 
the'  chickens?  Could  you  recommend 
any  special  method  of  cleaning  these  bar¬ 
rels  so  we  can  use  them?  c.  b.  p. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

We  should  clean  the  barrel  thoroughly 
before  using  it.  The  usual  way  is  to  pour 
in  boiling  water  and  then  add  some  good 
potash  lye.  Take  a  stiff  brush  or  short- 
handled  broom  and  thoroughly  scrub  the 
inside  with  the  hot  lye  solution.  Then 
fully  rinse  out  and  dry.  If  possible  take 
the  barrel  to  some  place  where  it  can  be 
put  over  a  jet  of  live  steam  and  let  that 
work  in  for  10  or  15  minutes. 


CH  RYSLER 


The  New  Chrysler  Six, 
with  Startling  New  Results 


The  Phaeton  •  -  $1395 

The  Coach  -  -  -  $1445 

The  Roadster  -  »  $1625 

The  Sedan  -  $1695 

The  Royal  Coupe  -  $1795 

.  The  Brougham  -  -  $1865 

The  Imperial  -  -  $1995 

The  Crown-Imperial  -  $2095 
F.O.B.  Detroit,  subject  to  cur¬ 
rent  Federal  excise  tax . 

Chrysler  Four  —  Touring  Car, 
Club  Coupe,  Coach  and  Sedan 
— attractively  priced  from  $895 
to  $1095,  f.o.  b.  Detroit,  subject 
to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler 
enclosed  models.  All  models 
equipped  with  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers 
and  superior  Chrysler  service 
everywhere.  All  dealers  are  in 
position  to  extend  the  con¬ 
venience  of  time  -  payments. 
Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive 
plan. 


Startling  new  results  are  at¬ 
tained  in  the  new  Chrysler 
Six — results  made  possible  by 
the  kind  of  engineering  and 
manufacturing  genius  which 
never  rests  satisfied. 

Walter  P.  Chrysler  and  his 
staff  of  engineers,  with  the 
fine  Chrysler  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities,  had  every  ex¬ 
cuse —  every  reason,  some 
might  say — to  rest  on  the 
laurels  their  cars  have  won. 
Inevitably,  the  great  tide  of 
public  approval  would  have 
carried  the  Chrysler  Six  to 
still  more  conspicuous 
success. 

But  Mr.  Chrysler,  his  produc¬ 
ing  organization  and  his  en¬ 
gineers  have  never  relaxed 
for  a  moment  their  labors  to 
emphasize  and  enhance  its 
wonderful  performance 
qualities. 

The  most  surprising  thing 
about  this  greater  Chrysler 
Six  is  not  its  new  lower  price 
— remarkable  though  that 
achievement  is. 

Its  most  impressive  feature  is 
the  amazing  ability  which 
succeeded  in  improving  the 
quality  and  the  performance 
of  a  car  that  everywhere  had 


met  with  overwhelming 
public  acclaim  —  and  which 
marked  a  revolutionary  ad - 
vance  over  all  previous  prac¬ 
tice  and  results . 

In  this  new  Chrysler  Six,  the 
power  is  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent.  The  70- 
mile  speed  is  more  easily  and 
quickly  attained.  The  breath¬ 
taking  get-away  and  acceler¬ 
ation  are  still  swifter.  In 
smoothness,  this  new  Chrys¬ 
ler  actually  excels  the  former 
super -smoothness  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chrysler. 

The  beauty  originated  by 
Chrysler  —  and  which  still 
belongs  to  Chrysler  alone — 
is  re-expressed  in  refined  and 
attractive  body  lines  and  new 
body  colors,  with  Chrysler- 
designed  closed  bodies  built 
by  Fisher. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  this 
new  Chrysler  Six  is  bound 
to  fail.  That  is  why  we  are 
eager  to  have  you  drive  it  for 
yourself. 

If  you  will  do  that,  you  will 
realize  as  we  do  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  mar¬ 
ket,  and  nothing  likely  to 
appear,  to  equal  the  Chrysler 
Six. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONI. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


This  year  I  have  an  interesting  group 
of  fodder  crops  growing  side  by  side  on 
the  lower  farm.  For  many  years  this 
section  has  been  limited  to  clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red-top  and  corn  as  stock  fodder. 
Now  and  then  some  one  grows  a  crop  of 
millet  or  oats  and  peas.  At  times,  in 
seeding  down,  we  may  use  oats — cutting 
the  grain  early — for  hay,  but  most  farm¬ 
ers  know  very  little  about  fodder  crops 
outside  of  the  quartette  which  has  sung 
in  our  barns  ever  since  the  first  settle¬ 
ment.  This  was  formerly  a  rye  country. 
Farmers  ate  considerable  rye  bread,  and 
it  was  common  practice  to  chop  up  the 
heads  and  feed  to  horses  on  the  theory 
that  this  would  clear  the  stomach  of 
bots.  Once  in  a  while  a  field  of  green 
rye  would  be  cut  for  hay,  but  such  hay 
is  very  poor  stuff.  Most  of  our  barn 
singing  is  done  by  corn,  clover,  Timothy 
and  Red-top.  They  have  always  been 
good  singers,  but  why  not  have  a  chorus 
and  work  in  some  of  the  new  vocalists? 
There  are  many  new  candidates  for  the 
job.  At  college,  when  they  want  new 
voices  for  the  choir,  they  call  the  students 
up  on  the  stage  one  by  one,  give  them  a 
piece  of  music  and  say : 

“Now  sing  that !” 

So  I  went  through  the  catalogs  and 
the  bulletins  and  hunted  for  new  ones. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  come  from  the 
South.  We  have  them  planted  side  by 
side  on  fairly  good  land,  and  they  are 
making  a  fair  showing.  While  there  is 
but  little  dairying  in  our  county  we  all 
need  some  fodder.  If  there  is  anything 
better  than  corn,  we  want  it. 

4  4  4  4  4 

At  one  side  of  the  field  are  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn.  Next  them  come  Sudan 
grass,  several  kinds  of  sorghum,  peanuts 
and  others.  There  are  three  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  Soy  beans.  I  think  I  know  the 
value  of  this  crop  but  I  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  farmer  to  consider  it. 
“Beans?”  he  says.  “Good  for  man,  and 
sheep  will  eat  them,  but  I'd  as  soon  have 
a  pile  of  brush  to  feed  to  cattle  or 
horses  !”  If  he  would  only  ask  the  cows 
they  would  soon  show  him,  but  you  take 
these  men  who  think  there’s  nothing  in 
the  world  like  cornstalks,  and  you  have 
a  job  convincing  them.  1  had  a  strip  of 
Soy  beans  through  a  field  last  Summer. 
We  cut  and  cured  the  tops  and  plowed 
under  the  stubble,  seeding  oats  and  grass. 
This  year  from  the  beginning  you  could 
tell  where  those  Soy  beans  grew.  Na¬ 
ture  painted  fhe  spot  in  italics,  using  a 
bright  green  paint.  It  would  pay  every 
farmer  in  Northern  New  Jersey  to  plant 
iSoy  beans,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
prejudice  against  them.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  .the  southern  cow  pea.  We 
have  Whippoorwill  and  Black-eye  side  by 
side.  They  are  wonderful  as  a  poor  land 
crop.  They  could  be  seeded  about  this 
time  in  the  corn.  I  believe  they  will  grow 
faster  and  pick  up  more  nitrogen  in  the 
40  days  before  the  middle  of  September 
or  the  60  days  before  October  1,  than 
any  other  crop  we  have.  Then  the  land 
could  be  plowed  and  seeded  for  a  Winter 
crop  with  a  great  gain  of  nitrogen.  This 
is  one  thing  I  have  learned  from  a  trial 
of  these  new  farm  singers.  The  North 
can  make  great  use  of  the  southern  cow- 
pea. 

4  4  4  4  4 

But  what  interests  me  most  is  the  con¬ 
test  for  honors  in  the  fodder  crop  class. 

I  find  quite  a  little  difference  between  the 
different  varieties  of  corn.  The  best  one 
is  a  flint  variety  long  selected  for  slender 
stalks  and  heavy  growth  of  leaves.  The 
ears  are  not  so  large,  but  counting  stalk 
and  leaf  it  will  give  the  greatest  weight 
of  fodder.  But  all  these  varieties  of  corn 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  sort  of  “holier 
than  thou”  attitude.  They  look  to  me 
like  a  man  I  once  saw  step  into  the  ring 
and  look  across  at  the  other  fellow.  He 
seemed  to  be  saying:  “It’s  absurd  for  a 
champion  like  me  to  be  going  through  this 
farce.  Just  watch  me  show  this  fellow 
up !”  And  those  of  us  who  watched,  saw 
a  strange  thing.  The  other  fellow  did 
everything  to  the  champion  except  stand 
him  on  Ins  head.  These  varieties  of  corn 
seem  to  have  concluded  that  because  they 
have  occupied  the  land  since  this  country 
was  first  settled  no  upstart  from  a  south¬ 
ern  latitude  is  coming  in  to  take  their 
place.  The  fodder  that  was  good  enough 
for  the  man  who  fought  the  Revolution 
is  good  enough  for  this  degenerate  gen¬ 
eration,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  But 
somehow  the  Sudan  grass  and  the  sor¬ 
ghums  will  not  have  it  so.  They  are 
beating  the  corn  thus  far  in  weight  and 
in  quality  of  fodder.  Sudan  grass  is 
their  spokesman,  and  as  I  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  row  I  seem  to  hear  that  par¬ 
ticularly  tall  plant  talking : 

“You  can’t  keep  me  down.  I  have 
come  all  the  way  from  Africa  to  work  for 
the  American  farmer.  He  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  old-fashioned  hired  men  too 
long.  I  have  a  touch  of  the  tropics  in 
my  sap.  Look  at  me,  I  am  taller  than 
your  corn,  with  an  even  chance.  See 
■my  fine  stems.  Your  stock  will  eat  me 
down  to  the  roots,  while  those  great  corn 
butts  will  fail  their  teeth.  It  may  be 
true  that  I  do  not  give  so  much  hard 
grain,  but  see  what  animal  life  we  pro¬ 


duce  in  Africa  where  I  came  from.  And 
here  are  my  friends  the  sorghums.  Your 
stock  will  think  they  are  eating  candy 
when  they  get  a  mouthful  of  those  sweet 
leaves.  We  are  here  to  show  the  world 
what  the  sunny  South  can  do  as  an  im¬ 
migrant  to  the  North.  Here  we  are, 
watch  us!  If  you  sneer  at  us  and  call 
us  aliens,  I  answer,  who  are  you?  Where 
did  your  ancestors  come  from?  How 
long  since  you  got  out  of  the  melting 
pot?  We  are  just  as  much  American  as 
you  are !” 

And  they  will  stand  watching;  as  it  is 
now,  they  are  beating  the  corn  out  of 
sight.  The  end  of  the  season  may  tell 
another  story,  but  I  think  it  has"  been 
made  clear  that  'Sudan  grass  has  come 
to  stay  as  a  northern  fodder  crop. 

*  »Jc  *  *  * 

Of  all  these  crops  the  one  that  inter¬ 
ests  me  most  is  the  long  row  of  Spanish 
peanuts.  They  are  small  yet,  but  they 
have  all  the  fight  and  assurance  of  a 
Bantam  rooster.  They  seem  to  realize 
that  they  are  out  of  their  latitude  and 
reasonable  conditions,  but  that  doesn’t 
faze  them  for  a  moment.  Here  is  this 
little  fellow  at  the  end  of  the  row  pick¬ 
ing  up  his  head  as  if  to  say  : 

“You  big  fellows  needn’t  think  you 
know  it  all  or  do  it  all.  Down  where 
I  come  from  we  know  better.  The  big¬ 
ger  you  get  the  more  you  exhaust  the  soil. 
You  are  just  big  nitrogen  gluttons.  I 
may  be  small  now  but  watch  me  grow. 

I  am  just  pulling  nitrogen  out  of  this 
New  Jersey  air  and  packing  it  into  the 
soil.  With  all  your  bluffing  you  leave 
the  ground  poorer  than  you  found  it.  I 
leave  it  better.  You  stick  your  nose  up 
in  the  air.  I  put  my  nose  down  into  the 
ground  and  when  Fall  comes  you  will 
find  a  cluster  of  nuts  wherever  I  made  my 
bow.  Don’t  try  to  pity  me  from  your 
lofty  estate.  I  am  a  better  man  than 
you  are — for  all  your  bluster — because 
I  am  down  on  the  ground.” 

That’s  the  way  the  Spanish  peanuts 
seem  to  talk.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
Longfellow’s  poem  “In  praise  of  Little 
Women,”  as  I  hear  this  cheerful  Ban¬ 
tam  crow. 

4  4  4  4  4 

One  thought  leads  to  another.  That’s 
the  way  thought  grows.  This  Spanish 
peanut  is  a  good  salesman.  We  need? 
that  sort  of  talk  and  spirit  in  selling 
agriculture  to  the  public.  It  makes  me 
think  how  little  Seth  Drake  sold  life  at 
the  poorhouse  so  that  everyone  wanted 
to  buy.  When  I  was  a  boy  every  town¬ 
ship  in  New  England  had  a  town  farm. 
This  was  where  the  paupers  and  thrift¬ 
less  people  were  kept,  a  sorry  lot  most 
of  them  were.  Foreigners?  No — most 
of  them  were  of  native  American  stock 
with  names  that  shine  in  our  history  like 
stars !  Why,  there  were  people  there 
named  Adams,  Franklin,  Otis,  AVashing- 
ton — but  they  did  not  shine.  They  had 
“petered  out” — gone  to  seed,  “lost  their 
grip” — express  it  any  way  you  like — 
paupers — -the  greatest  social  insult  you 
can  hurl  at  any  native  Yankee.  The 
thrifty  people  in  that  district  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  except  perhaps  a  “war  orphan”  like 
myself  who  had  been  given  out  for  bring¬ 
ing  up.  These  paupers  had  schools  of 
children.  The  great  majority  of  children 
in  the  district  school  came  from  this  poor- 
house,  and  my  education  was  dotted  with 
a  long  succession  of  fights  to  prove  my 
social  supei'iority.  At  any  rate  little  Seth 
Drake  was  the  leader  of  the  “poorhouse 
gang.”  He  took  his  name  from  his  mother 
and  his  power  of  leadership  from  his  un¬ 
known  father.  If  he  is  living  now,  I’ll 
guarantee  he  is  some  great  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Deacon  Reed  was  our  ai'istocrat 
— there  was  always  one  or  more  in  those 
Yankee  districts.  He  had  two  grand¬ 
children  who  condescended  to  come  to 
school.  Those  boys  never  would  fight 
for  their  rights — they  always  ran  and 
“told  teacher,”  and  the  politic  teacher 
always  took  the  stick  to  the  boys  they 
named.  Well,  the  circus  was  coming  to 
Brockton,  and  Deachon  Reed  promised  to 
take  his  boys.  If  I  am  to  tell  the  exact 
truth,  I  must  say  that  if  given  his  sure 
choice  between  heaven  and  the  circus, 
every  boy  in  that  district  would  have 
chosen  the  circus — though  few  of  us 
would  have  dared  to  name  our  choice. 
Was  it  our  fault  if  those  flaming  circus 
posters  were  more  appealing  than  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  minister  and  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent?  And 
those  Reed  boys  surely  rubbed  it  in. 

“The  elephant  weighs  10  tons  and  the 
kangaroo  jumps  right  over  him !  The 
polar  bear  plays  baseball  with  a  cake  of 
ice.  There’s  a  woman  with  two  heads 
and  she  rides  five  horses  at  one  time. 
Another  woman  lifts  a  horse  right  off 
the  ground  and  a  man  climbs  up  higher 
than  the  church  steeple  and  then  hangs 
by  one  toe  while  he  eats  his  dinner.  And 
what’s  more — it’s  a  great  moral  show 
and—” 

“Aw  shut  up — ’taint  so  !” 

That  was  about  all  most  of  us  could 
give  as  an  answering  argument  to  hide  our 
envy  and  disappointment,  and,  after  all, 
that  seems  to  be  about  all  that  most  of 
us  can  think  of  when  some  poor  thing, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  you  please, 
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'Perfect”  Warm  Air  Heater 


XT' Oli’D  never  keep  on  in  a  poorly  heated  home  if  you  stopped 
1  to  figure  the  economy  of  a  new  RICHARDSON  “Perfect”  Warm 
Air  Heater.  Get  an  estimate.  Compare  the  amount  of  coal  it  uses. 
Compare  your  repair  bill  for  the  next  few  years.  You’ll  soon  see 
that  you’re  losing  money  by  feeding  an  inefficient  run-down  heater. 


As  for  actual  results,  there  is  no  comparison.  With  an 
extra  250%  radiating  surface  as  well  as  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  the  Richardson  “Perfect”*  the  most  efficient  warm 
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coupon  will  bring  a  free  illustrated  booklet  by  return  mail. 
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daubs  on  the  brilliant  colors  of  life  in 
town  or  city.  Instead  of  painting  a 
liner  picture  of  country  life  we  are  more 
likely  to  say  in  more  refined  language : 

“Aw — ’taint  so.  I  can  lick  you  any¬ 
way  !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  little  Seth  Drake  was  made  of 
more  enduring  stuff.  He  was  a  born 
salesman.  (When  the  rest  of  us,  sick 
with  envy,  forgot  our  home  advantages, 
'Seth  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  defense 
of  poorhouse  life: 

“Aw  what  of  it?  I’ll  bet  anything  we 
have  more  fun  right  here.  I  heard  Mis’ 
Brown  say  we’d  have  fish  dinner  circus 
day — fried  pork  and  all.  Mr.  Brown 
says  I  can  catch  that  big  woodchuck 
that’s  eating  our  cabbage.  Me  and  Spot 
will  go  after  him.  He’s  in  a  stone  wall 
and  Spot  will  crawl  right  in  and  get 
him.  That  polar  bear?  What’s  he  amount 
to?  I’d  rather  hear  Spot  growling  down 
in  that  hole  and  see  him  come  up  pulling 
the  woodchuck  with  him.  And  then  I’m 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  if  I  can’t  go 
down  to  the  pond  hole  and  fish  for  suck¬ 
ers.  It’s  mighty  fine  down  there,  with 
birds  and  everything.  You  never  saw 
such  pond  lilies  !  We’re  going  in  swim¬ 
ming  and  stand  on  the  ridge  where  the 
wind  will  dry  us  off.  I’m  going  to  Heal¬ 
ing  Spring,  too.  They  say  all  you  have, 
to  do  is  stick  y.our  foot  in  it  and  it  will 
cure  a  stone  bruise  or  a  scratch.  Huh  ! 
what’s  a  circus  compared  to  that?” 

And  the  little  salesman  went  on  pic¬ 
turing  the  sunny  side  of  poorhouse  life — 
until  you  and  I,  stone-bruised  and 
scratched  on  the  hard  highway  of  life, 
would  have  given  half  wo  own  if  we  could 
only  go  to  Healing  Spring  and  bathe  all 
over  in  its  soothing  waters — and  be  a 
boy  again.  As  the  boys  at  school  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  little  orator  their  courage 
came  back  and  they  said  in  chorus  : 

“Aw,  take  your  old  circus.  We  can 
have  more  fun.” 

And  the  Reed,  boys  went  home  under 
the  spell  of  Seth  Drake’s  salesmanship 
and  at  supper  surprised  the  folks  with  : 

“Say  Granpa,  I  dunno  as  we  wanter 
go  to  the  circus  after  all  !”  But  unhap¬ 
pily,  Deacon  Reed  had  bought  the  tickets  ! 

Sudan  grass,  Spanish  peanuts  and  Seth 
Drake !  They  were  all  good  salesmen. 
They  all  put  imagery  and  faith  into  farm¬ 
ing.  They  improve  its  psychology.  They 
do  not  knock  it — they  massage  it  into 
growth  and  healing.  Why  cannot  more 
of  us  talk  as  they  do  ?  h.  w.  c. 

Plain  Folks  and  Their 
Doings 

From  the  Hope  Farm  notes  I  find  that 
I  was  not  the  only  farmer  hoeing  straw¬ 
berries  July  4.  I  heartily  agree  with  you 
about  rushing  about  on  the  all  American 
holiday,  although  I  am  only  29  and  have 
a  little  'Ford  to  go  in.  We  live  on  the 
concrete  highway  between  Richmond  and 
'Newport  News.  As  I  watched  the  mad 
gang  on  the  way  to  the  beaches  from  my 
berry  patch  by  the  edge  of  the  road  I 
decided  that,  while  we  get  some  hard 
bumps  sometimes  in  this  game,  I  would 
rather  have  them  than  those  delivered  on 
that  racetrack,  for  there  were  several  bad 
accidents  that  day. 

One  of  the  bumps  came  Saturday  night 
when  chicken  thieves  took  25  beautiful 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  lacking  10  days  of 
four-month  age.  They  had  been  well 
fed  and  cared  for  and  it  nearly  broke 
my  wife’s  heart.  We  will  never  know 
whether  local  talent  did  the  trick  or  a 
professional  coming  along  the  road  with 
a  car.  We  are  thankful  they  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  or  take  the  80  odd  Leghorn  pullets 
in  the  same  house.  It  is  hardly  practical 
,  to  barricade  a  house  so  that  it  cannot  be 
broken  into  either  through  doors,  win¬ 
dows  or  wire.  I  have  house  room  for 
about  400  layers  but  now  have  only  50 
and  the  80  pullets.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  go  on  and  build  up  the  flock 
or  not.  These  great  'State  highways  seem 
to  add  something  besides  taxes  to  a 
farmer’s  troubles  to  offset  their  blessings. 

I  am  planning  on  crops  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  trash  from  town  cannot 
conveniently  carry  off.  Sweet  potatoes 
cured  in  a  good  tight  house  for  Winter 
sale  is  one.  Kale  seed  is  another. 

I  have  an  acre  of  “Hearts  of  Gold” 
cantaloupes  just  ripening.  The  plants 
were  started  in  cold  frames  April  1. 
Imagine  the  luxury  of  an  abundance  of 
wonderful  melons  to  a  man  who  used  to 
live  in  town  and  could  never  afford 
enough  even  if  they  had  been  fit  to  eat. 

Virginia.  W.  G.  E. 


“Where  is  that  beautiful  canary  bird 
of  yours  that  used  to  sing  so  clearly  and 
sweetly?”  asked  Mrs.  Weatherbee.  “I 
had  to  sell  him,”  Mrs.  Butlan  said  tear¬ 
fully.  “’My  son  left  the  cage  on  the 
radio  set  and  he  learned  static.” — Earth 
Mover. 
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Touring  $1025  ( Old  Price  $ 1095 ) 


Coach  $1095  ( Old  Price  $1215) 


Landau  CoupeJ$1125  ( Old  Price  $1295) 


Sedan  $1195  ( Old  Price  $1545) 


NEW 

PRICES 

70 -350 

LOWER 

Here  are  the  five  new  Oakland  motorcars 
recently  announced.  In  them,  striking 
beauty  is  combined  with  performance 
such  as  you  have  never  experienced. 
Acceleration,  power,  speed,  four-wheel 
braking — all  are  a  revelation. 

Too,  a  new  thrill  of  unmatched  freedom 
from  vibration  is  imparted  by  the  Har¬ 
monic  Balancer  —  an  exclusive  Oakland 
feature . 

Oakland  has  produced  an  even  better 
Oakland  Six — even  further  in  advance  of 
its  field — then  crowned  this  achievement 
by  pricing  its  cars  from  $70  to  $350  lower. 

Visit  the  Oakland  Dealer  nearest  you  and 
see  and  drive  this  new  Oakland.  See  for 
yourself  that  you  can’t  get  equal  value 
anywhere  else. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Landau  Sedan  $1295  ( Old  Price  $1645) 


ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC 

General  Motors  Time  Payment  Rates,  heretofore  the  lowest  in  the  industry,  have  now  been  made  still  lower 

WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 

OAKLAND  SIX 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Eta  SI.,Quincytlll, 


The  white  patch 
that  never  fails. 

Sticks  instantly  without  fire. 
Becomes  self-vulcanized 
(fused)  by  tire  heat  from 
driving.  BEST  FOR  BAL¬ 
LOON  TUBES,  truck  and 
all  tubes,  because  e-lastic. 
Stretches  with  tire,  can’t 
tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 
Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS-TO  STUDY 


BUS /MESS  &  FINANCE 


POSITIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADUATES 

Ex-Pres.  WILSON ;  Pershing,  Vanderlip,  chose  Rider 
graduates.  State  authorized  college  degree  in  2  years 
instead  of  4.  Also  shorter  courses  ;  Secretarial,  Account¬ 
ing,  Co-ed.  61st  year.  For  Catalog  write 

RIDER  COLLEGE.  Box  F.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


WITTE 

Engines 

Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years— the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power — new  device  makes  starting  easy. 
rUCVTCDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
CHOI  ILHIYIO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes — 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
FQPP  nfin V  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
■  Ull  DUUrY  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
—no  obligation  to  you- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I8B8  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


rnrr  nnnv  0N  clarics 

lilLL  DU  lift  Grass  Method 

We  have  a  book  called  “Large  Hay 
Crops”  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  "The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
book  and  our  complete  catalog  describing 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obligation, 
so  write  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  63  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


Mixe 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
flooca,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
whcelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 
lOlOClevdand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


Make  Money  Crushin 


Limestone  on  the  Farm 

You  can  easily  and  quickly  pulverize 
limestone  on  the  farm.  Fill  own  needs. 

Sell  surplus.  Save  time,  freight,  hauling! 

LIMESTONE  PULVERIZERS 

AH  sizes  —  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  We  tell 
how  to  make  money.  Low  nrices.  Catalog  free. 

I.  B.  SEDBERRY  CO.,  817  Vl  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 


MAY  PRESSES 


Durable,  easy  to 
Operate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
■— power.  WRITE  postal 
for  c*t^!df,f>riteTODAY on  “ELL''' 

—King  of  BaUrt/* 

COLLINS  PLOWCO, 

2044  1  lamjpahiro  St  ..Quincy %  Ill* 


on  PLUMBING  & 
HEATING  SUPPLIES 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
10th  &  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swi tidier  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  READER  who  signs  himself  “Puzzled  Farmer” 
writes  a  strong  letter  about  co-operation  and 
makes  some  serious  criticisms  about  the  present 
management  of  some  of  the  larger  groups.  But  he 
does  not  give  any  name  or  address.  There  is  one 
thing  clear  enough  to  prevent  any  puzzle  to  anyone 
— The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  notice  unsigned  communi¬ 
cations.  It  is  something  of  a  puzzle  to  us  to  try  to 
understand  how  any  reader  can  expect  us  to  print 
charges  against  individuals  or  organizations  without 
the  fullest  proof  and  responsibility.  This  “puzzled 
farmer”  says  one  thing,  however,  which  is  so  true 
and  so  rarely  explained  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over : 

It  is  a  deep  mystery  to  a  thinking  man,  how  a  farmer 
will  stand  for  a  bunch  of  big-salaried,  incompetent  poli¬ 
ticians  growing  wealthy,  touring  the  country  on  pleas¬ 
ure  trips,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  while  he 
himself  continues  to  sink  in  debt,  keeps  borrowing  on 
a  lot  of  false  promises,  and  hopes  for  better  times.  Can 
you  offer  an  explanation  for  this  peculiar  state  of  af¬ 
fairs?  PUZZLED  FARMER. 

Farmers  as  a  class  have  ever  been  both  suspicious 
and  trustful.  They  have  been  fooled  and  exploited 
so  many  times  that  they  distrust  strangers,  especial¬ 
ly  lawyers,  promoters  and  city  business  men.  They 
usually  believe  in  men  of  their  own  kind,  and  when 
they  do  have  confidence  in  people  thejr  give  them 
their  full  faith  without  reserve.  Thus  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  strong  business  men  avIio  could  really 
organize  farm  business  properly  so  that  it  would  en¬ 
dure,  fail  to  gain  the  confidence  of  farmers  because 
they  do  not  make  great  promises,  but  offer  only  the 
l'.ard  and  stern  rules  of  legitimate  trade.  It  often 
happens  that  some  smooth-tongued  outsider  can 
come  into  a  neighborhood  and  organize  some  un¬ 
sound  business  when  people  will  not  listen  to  the 
conservative  advice  of  local  bankers  and  business 
men.  Then  when  a  farmer  gets  into  one  of  these 
disastrous  enterprises  his  stubborn  loyalty  prompts 
him  to  remain  in  and  support  the  organization.  He 
may  know  that  the  management  is  extravagant  or 
that  the  plan  is  wrong,  but  he  will  stick  to  it  and 
excuse  it  because  he  thinks  that  while  admittedly 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  represents  the  only  pres¬ 
ent  organization,  and  if  it  goes  everything  will  go 
with  it.  If  one  of  these  men  had  a  watch  which 
failed  to  keep  time  he  would  not  continue  to  carry  it 
through  fear  that  the  watchmaker  would  ruin  it. 
Tie  would  take  it  to  an  expert  and  have  it  repaired. 
The  “puzzle”  to  us  has  been  that  so  many  farmers 
refuse  to  handle  their  organization  as  they  would 
their  watch. 

* 

E  have  on  the  farm,  growing  side  by  side  in 
long  rows,  three  varieties  of  corn,  Sudan 
grass,  three  kinds  of  sorghum  and  broom  corn.  Our 
object  is  to  show,  if  we  can,  what  crop  will  give  the 
greatest  amount,  of  fodder  on  a  small  area.  The 
average  fruit  farmer  cannot  very  well  combine  hay¬ 
making  and  orchard  work.  The  hay  demands  too 
much  space.  Land  is  worth  more  in  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  crops.  Yet  there  must  be  some  fodder  crops. 
While  tractors  are  doing  more  and  more  for  us  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  keep  some  stock,  and  it  must  be 
fed.  The  easiest  way  is  to  buy  baled  hay.  That 
saves  time  and  labor  and  helps  the  hay  farmers. 
Yet  some  of  us  must  consider  every  item  of  expense. 
We  all  have  some  vacant  land  each  year.  How  can 
we  best  utilize  it  for  stock  food?  Up  to  the  first  of 
August,  in  our  experiment,  the  Sudan  grass  is 
ahead  in  crop  production.  It  is  giving  more  fod¬ 
der  than  the  corn  or  the  sorghums,  and  it  is  of  better 
quality.  The  stems  are  small  and  will  all  be  eaten, 
while  in  the  corn  and  sorghum  there  will  be  some 
little  loss  in  feeding  the  larger  stalks.  The  experi- 
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merit  this  year  and  in  former  seasons  makes  us 
very  confident  that  our  eastern  farmers  will  find 
Sudan  grass  a  very  promising  feed.  It  will  give  a 
heavy  yield  of  fine-stemmed  fodder,  yielding  more 
than  millet,  and  without  the  objections  which  go 
with  that  plant.  Farmers  are  naturally  cautious 
about  taking  up  these  new  crops,  and  rightly  so, 
but  it  pays  to  experiment  a  little,  and  this  Sudan 
grass  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

* 

E  knew,  of  course,  that  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts  was  making  good  business 
for  some  people,  but  we  did  not  know  that  some  of 
these  folks  were  so  brutally  frank  about  it.  A  reader 
sends  us  the  following  taken  from  the  advertisement 
of  a  firm  selling  transportation  fixtures: 

We're  here  to  supply  the  best  transportation,  not  the 
cheapest.  Over  in  Jackson  they  got.  some  bodies  by 
the  .  .  .  Body  Company  and  got  them  cheap.  AYhat 

happened?  Some  child  leaned  against  a  back  door  last 
Winter,  the  bus  went  over  a  bump,  the  flimsy  door  had 
no  door-control  and  sprang  open.  The  poor  lad  fell 
on  the  frozen  ground.  He  is  now  paralyzed  and  his 
father  is  suing  the  board  for  $20,000.  (An  actual  oc¬ 
currence).  That’s  a  fine  saving,  isn’t  it?  Not  for 
me!  My  own  kids  are  going  to  have  to  ride  in  these 
buses.  They’re  going  to  be  darn  safe  and  sure.  My 
kids  and  yours  are  worth  more  than  the  few  dollars 

we’d  save.  I  want  .  bodies  and  no  others. 

They’re  safe ! 

Well,  it’s  good  to  know  about  things  and  to  see 
that  these  people  admit  the  dangers  in  this  school 
transportation.  Some  of  the  advocates  would  have 
us  understand  that  this  travel  is  safer  than  the 
journey  of  a  barefoot  boy  along  the  dusty  road.  The 
truth  is  that  there  have  been  many  accidents  on  these 
school  buses.  We  just  want  our  folks  to  know  the 
truth  about  it. 

I  moved  on  this  place  two  years  ago  and  have 
planted  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits  and  shrubs, 
which  are  growing  well.  Now  I  have  trouble  with  my 
landlord,  and  will  move.  Have  I  the  legal  right  to  dig 
up  my  trees  and  shrubs  and  carry  them  with  me? 

J.  B.  F. 

HFSE  questions  come  up  so  frequently  this  year 
that  we  conclude  there  is  more  moving  of  ten¬ 
ants  than  in  years  past.  The  answer  is  no — unless  in 
j  our  contract  with  the  landlord  you  are  given  special 
permission  to  remove  these  trees  or  plants.  The  law 
usually  holds  that  plants  which  are  to  stand  for 
several  years,  or  more  than  one  year,  are  included 
in  the  real  estate.  They  become  a  part  of  the  real 
property,  since  they  are  supposed  to  be  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ground.  One  court  has  held  that 
strawberry  plants  may  be  taken  away  the  same  year 
they  are  planted,  or  that  the  tenant  may  come  back 
and  harvest  the  crop.  The  same  court  seems  to  have 
ruled  that  bush  fruits,  which  usually  stand  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  cannot  legally 
be  removed,  when  the  tenant  leaves  the  place.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  family  trees  or  shrubs 
were  planted  to  commemorate  birthdays  or  other 
pleasant  events.  When  the  family  left  the  place 
they  found  to  their  grief  that  they  could  not  take 
these  loved  tokens  with  them!  When  a  tenant 
plants  such  things  he  should  secure  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  landlord  giving  him  permission  to 
take  them  with  him.  People  often  remark  the  cheer¬ 
less,  barren  appearance  of  tenant  farms.  There  are 
seldom  any  trees  or  shrubs  or  any  attempt  to  beau¬ 
tify  them.  That  is  usually  because  the  tenant  knows 
he  can  have  no  right  in  such  things.  “Why  do  such 
work  for  others  who  will  never  appreciate  it  when 
the  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  is  so  fierce?”  It 
often  happens  that  such  beauty  spots  around  the 
farm  add  greatly  to  its  selling  value.  In  England 
when  a  tenant  leaves  a  farm  he  receives  financial 
credit  for  the  plant  food  he  has  put  into  it.  An 
American  tenant  might  well  receive  similar  credit 
when  he  improves  the  appearance  of  a  farm ! 

WE  have  many  letters  from  farmers  who  ask  if 
they  are  compelled  by  law  to  insure  their 
hired  help.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  mistaken  idea 
about  this.  In  a  few  of  the  States  regular  farm 
labor  is  exempt  from  accident  compensation.  In 
States  where  such  compensations  is  allowed  no 
farmer  is  obliged  to  insure — any  more  than  he  is 
obliged  to  insure  his  house  or  barn.  He  may  take 
the  risk.  It  is  optional  with  him,  but  usually  it  is  a 
safer  risk  to  take  out  the  insurance.  Probably  the 
risk  of  farm  accident  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
fire  risk  to  farm  property.  Most  of  us  consider  it  safer 
to  keep  the  property  insured  even  though  we  may 
have  paid  out  hundreds  of  dollars  for  insurance  with 
no  return  for  it  thus  far.  Some  strange  cases  along 
this  line  are  reported  to  us.  One  farmer,  living  on 
a  small  mortgaged  farm,  took  a  chance  and  refused 
to  insure  his  workmen.  Two  were  severely  injured, 


and  an  attempt  to  pay  the  legal  compensation  drove 
the  farmer  away  from  his  home.  In  another  case  a 
farmer  refused  to  repair  or  maintain  lids  share  of 
the  line  fence.  His  neighbor  kept  a  very  valuable 
cow.  This  cow  went  through  the  broken  fence  into 
tlie  farmer’s  cornfield  and  ate  so  much  green  corn 
that  she  bloated  and  died.  The  owner  obtained  such 
heavy  damages  that  the  farmer  could  not  pay  with¬ 
out  losing  his  farm ! 

FARMERS  are  not  only  taking  a  living  out  of  the 
soil,  but  they  are  taking  another  kind  of  living 
out  of  the  air.  The  radio  has  come  to  be  a  necessity 
on  many  a  farm.  It  often  happens  that  the  first 
installation  is  made  by  the  younger  people  against 
the  grumbling  protest  of  their  elders.  The  boys  and 
girls  often  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  earnings. 
After  a  time  the  older  folks  become  so  interested 
that  they  nearly  monopolize  the  instruments  and 
would  not  have  them  removed  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Much  the  same  thing  happened  when  the 
telephone  was  first  introduced.  Both  it  and  the 
radio  won  their  place  by  rendering  genuine  service. 
There  has  been  some  complaint  about  the  programs, 
but  this,  we  think,  will  be  remedied.  Many  people 
express  a  desire  for  more  local  news.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  learn  about  the  doings  of  President  Coolidge 
and  other  great  people,  but  plain  Henry  Brown  and 
his  folks  at  Swampsville  are  nearer  our  own  size, 
and  there  is  room  for  more  local  news  broadcast 
from  some  central  point  in  the  county.  There  are 
some  dismal  prophets  who  say  that  the  extension 
of  radio  will  drive  newspapers  out  of  business.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  certain  things  which  the  radio 
can  do  to  better  advantage  than  any  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  can  do.  Those  papers  which  try  to  compete 
with  radio  along  these  lines  will  be  left  on  the  ridge. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  which  the  radio 
never  can  do  to  advantage,  while  the  paper  can  do 
them,  and  by  doing  them  well  may  have  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  than  ever  before. 

* 

BY  the  report  on  the  next  page  we  see  what  the 
grand  jury  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  did  in  the 
matter  of  that  cow  case.  The  evidence  seems  to  have 
justified  a  clean  sweep.  We  understand  it  was  di¬ 
rect  and  complete,  and  some  of  the  accused  changed 
their  plea  to  guilty  rather  than  face  judge  and  jury 
on  August  11.  This  is  a  good  start  toward  healing 
some  of  the  sore  spots  in  the  New  York  cattle  trade, 
and  squeezing  some  of  the  grubs  out  of  the  back  of 
the  cow  industry.  We  now  think  that  public  opinion 
will  force  these  cases  through  to  a  finish.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  try  them  in  advance,  but  wait  for  the 
court  to  settle  it.  No  doubt  about  it — the  publicity 
given  these  cases  has  forced  them  into  action. 

* 

N  page  10S0  we  stated  that  the  school  money 
held  away  from  the  Setauket,  L.  I.,  district  by 
Commissioner  Graves  would  be  paid.  This  money,  in 
excess  of  $6,000,  has  been  paid  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  stated  that  this  looked  as  if  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  dropped  the  case.  We  are  now  in¬ 
formed  that  while  he  decided  to  release  this  public 
money  he  still  intends  to  appeal.  He  will  go  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  This  seems  to  us  a  curious  action.  He 
remits  the  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  the  district, 
and  yet  contends  that  he  has  or  should  have  the 
right  to  inflict  it.  Well,  let  him  appeal.  He  will  be 
fought  to  a  finish  by  the  Setauket  school  board  and 
they  have  full  confidence  in  the  final  outcome.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  case  is  far-reaching,  and 
its  final  settlement  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
several  contested  points  regarding  our  rural  schools. 
At  any  rate  the  Commissioner  now  understands  that 
he  will  not  have  his  own  way,  outside  the  law,  with¬ 
out  a  struggle. 


Brevities 

A  FARM  pond.  The  arguments  in  favor  are  well  pre¬ 
sented  this  week.  Remember,  however,  that  such  ponds 
are  ideal  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes ! 

There  are  all  sorts  of  immigrants  from  country  to 
city.  Among  the  more  prominent  is  building  sand.' 
Since  the  age  of  concrete  began  millions  of  tons  of  sand 
came  to  New  York.  We  know  of  men  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  sandy  acres  in  disgust.  If  located  near  a  town 
the  sand  would  be  worth  more  than  rich  loam.  It  is  the 
accident  of  location. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  sow  some  southern  cow 
peas  in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation,  and  see  how  much 
growth  it  will  make.  We  think  this  will  pay  well 
where  some  small  grain  or  seeding  crop  is  to  follow 
the  corn.  We  think  these  cow  peas  will  collect  more 
nitrogen  between  now  and  the  first  killing  frost  than 
any  other  cover  crop.  Of  course  they  will  not  survive 
a  frost. 
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Milk  Production  Lower 

DAIRYMEN  ill  Dutchess  County  report  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  flow  of  milk  for  the  'first  week  in 
August.  One  plant  with  a  flush  record  of  1G0  cans, 
is  now  down  to  65  cans.  This,  however,  is  unusual, 
but  generally  observation  is  that  shrinkage  runs 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  same  time  last 
year. 

The  destruction  of  cows  that  respond  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  playing  havoc  writh  many  dairies.  Some 
herds  have  been  practically  wiped  out  entirely.  One 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  Rhinebeck  section  dwindled 
to  two  cows — the  less  valued  animals  in  the  stable. 
Assemblyman  Allen  of  Pawling  is  reported  to  have 
lost  94  out  of  9S  cows  tested.  In  Clinton  Township 
it  is  said  27  per  cent  of  the  cows  responded  to  the  test 
and  were  destroyed.  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  who 
lost  their  herds  have  quit.  Others  have  tried  to  re¬ 
plenish,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  cows  at  prices 
that  would  justify  a  purchase  at  present  prices  of 
milk.  Wherever  the  testers  have  been  at  work  simi¬ 
lar  reports  are  made. 

There  seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in  production  for 
other  causes,  but  this  destruction  of  many  cows  can¬ 
not  fail  to  account  for  some  of  the  loss.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  drastic  and  ruthless.  It  is  hardly  the 
province  of  laymen  to  comment  on  it.  Milk  must 
be  kept  safe  as  a  food.  Everyone  will  agree  on  that 
proposition.  Dairy  farmers  are  as  much  concerned 
in  keeping  it  so  as  others.  No  one  wants  to  produce, 
sell  or  use  diseased  milk  or  food  products  of  any 
kind.  The  reliability  of  the  tuberculin  test,  however, 
is  challenged.  There  are  reports,  of  failure  to  find 
even  traces  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  that  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  test  and  were  destroyed  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  There  seems  to  be  no  proof  and  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  milk  from  cows  with  local  tuberculous  af¬ 
fections  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health.  When 
the  disease  becomes  generalized  no  one  would  wish 
to  use  the  milk.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  dis¬ 
crimination  might  well  be  used  in  the  work  of  erad¬ 
ication,  and  more  thought  and  study  given  to  the 
means  of  diagnosis.  One  finds  it  hard  to  repel  the 
suggestion  that  a  zeal  for  professional  extremes  at 
public  expense  may  easily  lure  the  inspectors  beyond 
the  limit  of  prudence  or  safety. 


Checking  up  the  Record 

THE  .Sapiro  scheme  of  centralized  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  is  having  its  own  troubles.  Grain  pro¬ 
ducers  disapproved  of  it  and  the  Grain  Marketing 
Company  was  a  failure.  Dairymen  in  Oregon  had  a 
trial  of  it,  and  suffered  heavy  losses  from  it.  The 
Sapiro  scheme  was  rushed  through  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  organize  the  New  York  State  potato 
and  cabbage  growers,  but  these  growers,  would  have 
none  of  it. 

The  dark  tobacco  growers  of  Kentucky  under  the 
Sapiro  law  were  organized.  According  to  reports 
parts  of  the  1922,  1923  and  1924  crops  are  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  association  and  unsold.  In  despera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  members  sold  part  of  their  1924 
crop  outside  of  the  association,  though  they  had 
signed  up  a  five-year  contract.  Now  the  association 
is  refusing  to  pay  them  for  the  portion  of  the  1924 
crop  delivered  to  it,  alleging  breach  of  contract. 
Having  signed  the  contract,  the  growers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  on  delivering  the  product  for  five 
years  whether  they  get  any  returns  from  it  or  not. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  protection  of 
members. 

Orcliardists  in  British  Columbia  signed  the  five- 
year  contract,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
members  resorted  to  several  methods  of  relief.  John 
Edmonds  of  Winfield  organized  a  corporation  and 
sold  his  farm  to  it,  taking  his  pay  in  stock  of  the 
corpoi'ation.  He  then  served  notice  of  withdrawal 
as  he  was  no  longer  a  producer.  The  management 
held  that  this  Avas  a  subterfuge  to  violate  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  brought  suit  to  enforce  the  contract.  The 
decision  of  the  court,  however,  was  that  Mr.  Ed¬ 
monds  was  clearly  within  his  rights,  and  that  there 
was  no  fraud  or  bad  faith  on  his  part  in  What 
he  did. 

The  berry  growers  of  British  Columbia  were  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  Sapiro  plan  in  1923.  It  is  reported 
that  the  1923  crop  has  not  been  fully  paid  for,  and 
a  part  of  the  1924  crop  has  not  been  accounted  for. 
Withdrawals  have  been  frequent,  and  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  management  existed.  A  part 
of  a  government  loan  of  last  year  is  not  paid,  and 
request  for  a  new  'loan  for  this  year  was  refused. 
The  association  has  disbanded. 


In  the  Sapiro  plan’ a  small  official  group  have  im¬ 
perial  powers,  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Sapiro  has  a  princely  income  from 
them  as  attorney.  The  officials  fix  their  own  salaries 
and  check  their  own  expense  account.  The  politics 
of  the  organization  require  a  “good  fellowship”  fund 
of  staggering  amounts.  The  cost  of  it  all  comes  out 
of  the  products.  The  farmer  is  signed  up  for  five 
years.  His  only  escape  without  abuse  and  trouble 
is  to  quit  the  business,  and  even  then  his  last  pay¬ 
ments  are  frequently  withheld.  Redress  through 
the  courts  is  sometimes  secured,  but  it  is  expensive 
and  farmers  hesitate  to  resort  to  suits. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  records  discouraging  to 
farm  co-operation  because  the  Sapiro  centralized 
scheme  is  not  co-operative  in  anything  but  name. 
It  violates  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  co¬ 
operation.  Unless  the  system  is  put  under  control, 
however,  the  effect  of  it  must  be  to  discourage  real 
co-operation. 

The  one  essential  of  farm  co-operation  is  that 
farmers  control  their  own  organization,  and  fix  its 
policies  and  direct  its  operations.  When  farmers  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  they  retain  these  powers.  When 
the  Sapiros  and  professional  promoters  organize 
them  provisions  are  made  for  official  parasites  and 
the  farmer’s  privilege  is  to  work  and  pay. 


The  Factory  System  in  Farming 

ISTORY  seems  to  run  around  in  circles.  Go 
back  several  centuries  and  study  the  habits 
and  growth  of  a  people  and  you  will  find  them  go¬ 
ing  through  much, the  same  “progress”  that  we  no¬ 
tice  today.  Farm  improvement,  co-operation,  farm 
education,  all  were  attempted  years  ago  ;  while  condi¬ 
tions  of  today  are  very  different  the  principles  back 
of  the  effort  are  much  the  same.  Just  now  there  is 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  certain  leaders  to  try  to 
develop  agriculture  just  as  manufacturing  has  been 
worked  out  in  this  country.  Most  of  us  who  have 
come  to  middle  age  can  remember  when  there  were 
little  factories  at  every  water  power  through  the 
country.  These  factories  employed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  workmen,  and  formed  the  germ  or  center 
of  a  little  independent  village.  Most  of  the  workmen 
were  land-owners  and  worked  a  farm  when  there 
was  no  job  at  the  mill.  This  system  held  population 
and  money  wage  in  the  country,  and  kept  alive  the 
independence  of  the  farm  family.  We  all  know  how 
this  system  has  been  changed  by  concentrating  fac¬ 
tory  work  in  the  large  centers  and  transferring  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  hills  and  small  water  powers  to 
the  town  and  city.  This  great  accumulation  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  large  groups  has  vastly  increased  the  value 
of  city  land,  taking  value  from  farm  lands  further 
away  from  town.  The  invention  and  application  of 
improved  steam  power  appliances  and  later  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  electrical  power,  has,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  worked  to  the  injury  of  farming.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  a  material  sense,  but  in  a  psychological 
v/ay  as  well,  for  the  rich  prizes  of  city  life  have  been 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  country  boys  and  girls 
until  they  are  losing  the  old  love  and  romantic  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  farm.  And  now  efforts  are  being  made 
tc  put  agriculture  along  the  same  road  by  taking  up 
great  tracts  of  well-located  land  and  farming  them 
on  the  factory  system.  This  is  no  new  thing.  It 
was  tried  out  in  Italy  centuries  ago.  Originally  the 
Romans  occupied  small  farms,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  eastern  farmers  years  ago,  and 
Italy  was  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural  country. 
As  Rome  spread  out  over  the  world  through  con¬ 
quest  her  armies  apparently  took  the  best  farmers 
of  a  conquered  province  to  Italy  as  slaves,  and  in 
order  to  find  work  for  these  slaves  a  new  system  of 
farming  was  devised.  This  meant  the  cultivation  of 
great  tracts  of  land  through  slave  labor.  These 
slaves  were  white  men  captured  in  war.  Under  this 
system  the  small  freeholder  disappeared.  He  could 
not  compete  with  the  big  plantation.  For  a  time 
grain  became  cheaper,  but  so  did  manhood.  The 
farmers,  driven  by  competition  from  their  small  hold¬ 
ings,  drifted  to  the  city  and  in  time  developed  into 
the  rabble  which  for  many  years  ruled  Rome.  The 
change  from  the  free  labor  of  the  small  farmer  to 
the  slave  labor  of  the  great  farm  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  decline  of  Rome,  for  all  the  wealth 
passed  into  Italy  from  conquered  provinces  could 
not  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  patriotic  spirit  which  belonged  to  the  small 
freeholder.  Before  this  plan  for  factory  farming 
is  permitted  to  go  too  far  our  people  must  under¬ 
stand  what  it  leads  to,  and  what  it  will  take  away 
from  American  life. 


The  Cortland  County  Cattle  Case 

Investigation  lasting  nearly  five  months  into  the  sale 
and  use  in  Cortland  County  of  cattle  condemned  as 
tubercular  ended  at  Cortland,  July  31,  when  the  Special 
Grand  Jury,  called  by  order  of  Governor  Smith,  found 
39  indictments  against  11  cattle-dealers  and  farmers. 
Against  one  man,  Daniel  B.  Grant,  a  merchant,  16  in¬ 
dictments  were  returned  on  four  different  charges.  Two 
former  sheriffs,  one  of  whom  concluded  his  term  De¬ 
cember  31 ;  a  former  school  commissioner,  a  local  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  and  his  son.  a  garage  proprietor  and 
several  farmers  were  named.  All  were  in  court  when 
the  indictments  were  opened  and  entered  pleas  of  not 
guilty  on  being  arraigned  immediately  before  Supreme 
Court  Justice  James  P.  Hill.  Bail  fixed  at  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000,  according  to  the  number  of  indictments,  was 
furnished  by  all  except  Walter  Totman,  a  cattle  dealer. 
Date  of  trial  was  set  for  August  11,  while  hearings 
were  set  for  August  3.  Those  indicted,  and  the  charges 
against  each,  were : 

Daniel  B.  Grant,  merchant.  16  indictments,  including 
11  for  sale  of  tubercular  cattle,  one  joint  indictment 
with  his  father,  Byron-  L.  Grant,  for  sale  of  cattle,  two 
for  failure  to  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  the  existence  of  tubercular  cattle,  one  for 
an  attempt  at  bribery,  and  one  for  bribery.  Bail  set 
at  $5,000. 

Charles  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Cortland  attorney  and  cattle 
dealer  and  former  school  commissioner,  five  indict¬ 
ments,  one  for  sale  of  tubercular  cattle,  one  for  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  premises  where  it  had  been  placed  for 
slaughter  a  tubercular  cow,  one  for  failing  to  report  ex¬ 
istence  of  tubercular  cattle  among  the  animals  in  his 
possession  and  one  for  forgery.  Bail  $2,000. 

Frank  M.  Henry,  farmer  and  former  sheriff,  four  in¬ 
dictments  for  sale  of  tubercular  cattle.  Bail  $2,000. 

Walter  Totman,  dealer,  three  indictments  for  sale. 
Bail  $3,000. 

Thomas  Moore,  dealer,  three  indictments  for  sales. 
Bail  $2,000. 

Eber  Bowdish,  dealer  and  former  sheriff,  two  indict¬ 
ments  for  sale.  Bail  $1,000. 

J.  Allen  Leach,  dealer  and  garage  proprietor,  two 
indictments  for  sale.  Bail  $1,000. 

Byron  L.  Grant,  hardware  merchant,  one  indictment 
jointly  with  son  Daniel  B.  Grant,  for  sale.  Bail  $1,000. 

Benjamin  Kaplan,  butcher  and  slaughter-house 
proprietor,  one  indictment  for  removing  tubercular  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  premises  for  other  purposes  than  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter.  Bail  $1,000. 

Claude  Dayton,  farmer,  one  indictment  for  sale.  Bail 

$1,000. 

Clarence  Rood,  farmer,  one  indictment  for  sale.  Bail 

$1,000. 

Totman  was  taken  to  the  court  room  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  jail  next  door,  where  he  is  being  held  in  default  of 
$1,000  bail  on  a  charge  of  making  fraudulent  statements 
in  taking  out  a  motor  vehicle  driver’s  license.  He  was 
previously  convicted  and  sentenced  on  this  charge,  was 
released  from  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary  on  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  reasonable  doubt,  but  was  unable  to  furnish 
necessary  bail. 

At  the  hearing  August  3  seven  of  the  men  withdrew 
the  plea  of  not  guilty  made  July  31,  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges.  They  were :  Former  Sheriffs  Frank  M. 
Henry  and  Eber  J.  Bowdish ;  J.  Allen  Leach  and 
Thomas  Moore,  farmers  and  cattle  dealers ;  Benjamin 
Kaplan,  dealer  ;  Clarence  Rood  and  Claude  M.  Dayton, 
farmers. 

Counsel  for  the  others  indicted  moved  to  dismiss  the 
indictments  on  ground  that  under  the  agricultural  law 
the  charges-  are  not  indictable  and  should  have  been 
made  in  the  lower  court.  Supreme  Court  Justice  James 
P.  Hill  denied  the  motion. 


A  Pooler’s  Appeal 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  follow  blindly  the  pool 
management  into  defeat  and  financial  ruin?  We  have 
been  so  busy  trying  to  make  a  living  off  the  farm  and 
so  full  of  the  co-operative  spirit  that  we  have  let  others 
do  our  thinking  for  us  as  well  as  our  speaking. 

The  time  has  come  when 'we  must  wrest  the  control 
of  our  business  away  from  the  Borden’s  and  place  it 
into  the  hands  and  keeping  of  the  men  and  women  who 
milk  the  cows.  The  pool  management  boasts  of  our 
100  per  cent  customers,  the  Borden’s.  It  is  not  true. 
It  does  not  take  all  our  milk  nor  buy  all  its  require¬ 
ments  from  us.  Borden’s  is  continually  buying  milk 
from  outside  sources,  with  the  consent  of  the  pool  offi¬ 
cials,  thereby  forcing  the  price  of  our  milk  into  the 
lower  classes.  Borden’s  is  making  enormous  dividends 
under  its  alliance  with  the  pool  management  and 
League  officials  are  protecting  and  safeguarding  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  Borden’s  in  every  way.  Co¬ 
operation  is  all  right,  and  the  League  would  be  all  right 
if  we  could  choose  leaders  who  will  protect  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 
farms. 

We  have  seen  over  four  years  of  sham  battling  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  dealers.  They  have  well  staged  the 
game.  The  pool  management  furnished  the  visible  ac¬ 
tors.  As  stage  managers,  the  Borden’s  have  kept  still 
and  out  of  sight,  but  they  have  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  dividing  the  dairymen,  and  giving  the  dealers 
the  powers  to  name  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer 
as  well  as  the  consumer. 

We  need  an  organization  but  not  a  Borden-League 
combination  which  gives  Borden’s  the  cream  and  the 
dairymen  the  skimmed  milk.  In  the  name  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  dairy  business,  I  appeal  to  the  dairy¬ 
men,  poolers  and  non-poolers  to  rescue  the  League  from 
selfish  leaders  and  to  unite  into  an  organization  and 
save  the  dairy  industry,  lest  we  become  serfs  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  we  should  of  right  be  masters. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  j.  iiappicii. 


Drops  Cows  for  Pullets 

“Mt.  Hope,  July  29. — O.  W.  Mapes,  often  spoken  of 
as  ‘the  father  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,’  the  largest  co¬ 
operative  association  in  the  world,  has  given  up  the 
dairy  business  entirely  and  will  devote  his  time  in  the 
future  to  poultry.” — 'News  Item. 

I  have  become  so  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  milk 
situation  is  being  handled,  both  within  the  League  and 
outside  the  League  that  I  have  given  up  and  got  out  of 
dairying  for  good.  I  have  ordered  500  ready-to-lay 
pullets  for  delivery  the  middle  of  September  and  am 
building  a  new  house  for  them.  I  believe  the  500 
pullets  will  take  the  place  of  the  10  cows  so  far  as 
profits  go,  and  with  much  less  time  and  labor. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mapes. 
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TTiis  map  shows  the  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  our  Balti¬ 
more  house.  Vast  stocks  of 
merchandise  at  this  central 
point  mean  quick  ship¬ 
ment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


Our  New  Baltimore  House  is  Now  Open 

Our  New  Fj  and  Winter  Catalogue  is  Yours  Free  for  the  Asking 


Our  new  Baltimore  House  is  No  eady  to 
Serve  You. 

17  Acres  of  floor  space  are  noi  ed  with 
bright  new  merchandise  ready  fo|mediate 
shipment. 

Your  copy  of  our  new  Fall  &  Wintfetalogue 
is  ready  to  be  mailed.  You  need  o  11  in  the 
coupon  below  to  start  taking  adv;  e  of  the 


saving  in  time  and  money  this  b 
more  House  brings  to  you. 


w  Balti- 


This  Baltimore  House  wa  lilt 
to  be  Nearer  to  Yo 

We  appreciate  the  patronage  of  o  any  cus¬ 
tomers  living  in  the  states  near  tc  Atlantic 
Coast.  We  wanted  to  be  nearer  you — we 
wanted  to  serve  you  more  quickly  I  we  could 
from  Chicago.  And  so  we  built  th  a  million 
dollar  building  for  the  advantag!  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  friends — so  that  i  >uld  give 
you  quicker  service  and  increase ;  savings. 

Your  orders  reach  us  quicker,  lr  goods 


reach  you  quicker.  The  transportation  charges 
are  less.  You  now  have  an  extra  saving  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  Ward’s  in  Baltimore. 

Our  Baltimore  Plant 
is  Not  a  Branch  House 

This  new  plant  is  the  Baltimore  home  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  It  is  not  a  branch  house. 
It  is  one  of  the  seven  houses  that  together  con¬ 
stitute  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

You  will  find  here  the  same  big  savings  on  the 
came  reliable  goods.  The  same  quick,  courteous 
service  and  the  same  appreciation  of  your  pat¬ 
ronage.  So  if  you  live  in  the  territory  shown  on 
the  map  at  the  left,  send  all  your  orders  to 
Ward’s  in  Baltimore. 

Backed  by  a  Buying  Power 
Of  $$0,000,000 

Big  as  this  Baltimore  House  is,  it  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  has  back  of  it  the  combined  buying 
power  of  our  seven  big  houses.  $50,000,000  in 


cash  was  used  in  securing  the  thousands  of  bar¬ 
gains  this  new  Catalogue  offers. 

Everything  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home  and  the  Family 

Write  for  this  new  Catalogue.  It  shows  almost 
everything  a  man,  woman  or  child  uses  or  wears. 
Everything  of  reliable  quality,  and  always  at  a 
saving. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  this  Catalogue  and 
start  now  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Our  53  year  old  guarantee  means  your  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  back. 

Your  Orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our  seven 
big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches 
us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It 
is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory 
to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Baltimore 


Montgomery Wlrd  &Cq 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  tllMost  Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland, 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


:  TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  64-B 
« 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

:  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
|  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 

» 

:  Name . 

» 

:  Local  address . 

i  p  o 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Ships  That  Come  Home 

When  my  ship  comes  (home  !■  IWhen  my 
ship  comes  home! 

But  shall  I  wait  on  shore 
And  dream  of  when  my  ship  comes  home 
White  sail  and  flashing  oar? 

I’m  going  to  steer  it  home  myself, 

Not  wait  on  land  without  it.; 

For  no  one’s  ship  comes  drifting  in 
Who  only  dreams  about  it! 

When  my  ship  comes  home !  When  my 
ship  comes  home! 

Myself  I’ll  find  the  hold — 

I'll  know  that  when  my  ship  comes  home 
With  the  white  sails  flashing  bold, 
’Twill  bring  the  things  I  wish.  Our  flag 
To  ocean  winds  we’ll  fling  it ! 

For  each  one’s  ship  comes  home  at  last 
If  he  helps  Fate  to  bring  it ! 

— 'Mary  Carolyn  Davies  in 
Educational  Bulletin. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  from  Maryland, 
which  may  be  answered  best  by  those  in 
the  maple  sugar  belt.  We  should  like  to 
receive  tested  maple  recipes,  especially 
those  of  local  fame  : 

Can  any  of  our  folks  who  know  maple 
sugar  tell  me  how  to  use  it  in  making 
dainties  and  ices,  etc.?  I  have  gotten 
some  on  several  occasions  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  thus  far,  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  it  only  as  a  confection. 
It  has  been  so  very  good  in  that  way,  I 
have  thought  it  possible  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  using  it.  Are  there  any? 

* 

When  rinsing  the  hair  after  washing, 
lemon  juice  will  be  found  very  beneficial 
in  'removing  the  soap.  Use  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  strained,  in  a  bowl  of  wa¬ 
ter.  We  prefer  to  use  it  in  the  second 
rinse.  It  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  clean, 
and  does  not  have  any  harmful  effect.  It 
is  used  by  many  of  the  professional  sliam- 
pooers. 

* 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
of  London  gives  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  care  of  the  eyes : 

Don’t  work  in  a  flickering  light. 

Don’t  expose  the  eyes  to  unshaded 
lights  in  the  direct  range  of  vision. _ 
Don’t  judge  illumination  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  lamps. 

Avoid  excessive  contrast. 

Use  the  right  type  of  globe,  shade  or 
reflector.  . 

Make  sure  the  illumination  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Keep  lamps,  globes  and  reflectors  clean. 
Make  sure  the  lamps  are  in  the  right 
position.  , 

Light  on  the  object,  not  in  the  eye. 

* 

Here  is  a  query  from  Maine.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  answer  it: 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  high  bush  cran¬ 
berry  is'  all  right  to  cook,  and  just  how  to 
use  "the  fruit.  Also  the  thorn  plum  ;  in 
what  way,  if  any  can  one  use  this? 

H.  E.  B. 


Planning  a  Klondike  Supper 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  church 
wishes  to  have  a  Klondike  entertainment 
or  supper.  Could  some  of  the  readers 
give  some  idea  what  it  would  be  like  and 
what  to  serve?  We  were  thinking  the 
colors  would  be  yellow  and  white.  We 
could  have  some  yellow  salads,  orange 
ice  and  orangeade.  Let  us  hear  from 
some  with  experience.  mks.  s.  e.  w. 


Canning  Experience 

In  reference  to  the  inquiry  of  A.  E.  F., 
page  031,  our  method  of  canning  beans  is 
as  follows  :  Blanch  the  beans  in  scalding 
water  for  10  minutes,  and  then  plunge 
into  cold  water.  Pack  into  jars  tightly, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  jar,  and 
fill  the  jars  with  hot  water.  Partly  seal, 
and  place  in  the  canner.  Have  the  water 
in  the  canner  as  near  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  water  in  the  jars.  This  saves 
fuel  necessary  to  bring  the  water  to  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Boil  for  one  hour,  and  then 
seal  the  jars  tightly,  and  boil  for  one  hour 
more.  Count  time  of  boiling  from  the  time 
that  the  water  is  bubbling  rapidly.  At 
the  end  of  the  boiling  time  remove  from 
fire  and  allow  to  cool  slowly. 

We  have  canned  beets,  chard,  tomatoes 
and  apples  in  a  similar  manner,  boiling 
for  the  time  stated  in  the  directions  given 
in  bulletins  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  from  various  agricultural 
publications,  all  of  which  give  about  the 
same  times.  We  use  an  ordinary  wash 
boiler  with  a  rack  for  holding  the  jars. 
In  all  the  time,  we  have  had  but  one  jar 
of  beets  spoil.  This  was  due  to  screwing 
down  the  lid  so  tightly  as  to  deform  the 


rubber  ring  and  allow  air  to  enter.  1 
have  talked  with  friends  who  have  had 
canned  goods  spoil  and  they  agree  with¬ 
out  exception  that  their  troubles  have 
come  from  failure  to  keep  the  boiling 
continuous  for  the  proper  time,  or  else 
have  deformed  the  rubbers  by  screwing 
down  too  tightly.  c.  x. 


American  Chop*  Suey 

On  page  980  I  see  the  question  “Does 
anyone  know  anything  about  chop  suey 
sandwiches?”  I  make  chop  suey,  of 
which  the  family  are  very  fond.  It  is 
made  this  way  :  Fry  several  onions  nice 
and  brown  in  a  little  butter.  Just  before 
they  are  thoroughly  brown  add  one-lialf 
to  three-quarters  pound  of  round  steak 
ground  fine,  and  finish  the  browning.  Be 
sure  not  to  scorch  either  onions  or  meat, 
but  have  nicely  browned.  Add  one  cup  of 
cooked  macaroni  and  one  can  of  tomato 
soup,  and  allow  to  cook  a  few  minutes  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


D«ess229 
Slip  226 


229.  Overdress  with 
drop  shoulders.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
30,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1 yds. 
54-in.  material.  The 
slip  pattern  No.  220, 
costs  15c  extra  and 
comes  in  sizes  10 
years,  30,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


231.  One-piece  dress 
for  junior  girls.  Cut 
in  sizes  0,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yds.  40- 
in.  material  with  Vi 
yd.  27-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


2.L31 


2131.  Becoming  de- 
230.  One-piece  slip-  sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
on-dress.  Cut  in  ie,  18  and  20  years, 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 

and  44-in.  bust  ®lze  requires  3,-t 
measure.  Size  36  re-  yds.  32  or  30-in.  ma- 
quires  3%  yds.  30-  terial  with  14  yd. 

contrasting. 


in.  material  with  %  „„  . 

yd.  30-in.  contrast-  ao*ln’ 
ing.  Twenty  cents.  ,  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


blend.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  serve 
hot.  Having  some  of  the  concoction  left 
over  I  tried  it  in  some  sandwiches  for 
my  husband,  who  carries  his  lunch,  as  an 
experiment.  He  came  home  declaring 
enthusiastically  that  those  were  the  best 
sandwiches  he  had  had  in  some  time. 
’Since  then  he  has  carried  them  often. 
They  make  such  a  change  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  sandwiches.  Of  course  his 
were  cold,  but  at  a  lunch  stand  I  think 
they  would  be  delicious  served  warm  as 
were  “club  sandwiches”  we  used  to  get  at 
the  restaurant  after  a  dance,  made  by 
combining  onions,  hamburg  and  a  fried 
egg.  ELLEN  ACKERMAN  ELLIOT. 


Tightening  the  Lids  of 
Preserve  Jars 

I  noticed  on  page  1000  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  tightening  the  lids  of  easy  seal 
jars.  There  is  a  very  simple  method 
which  anyone  can  use  to  make  these  jars 
as  tight  and  as  good  as  new.  Remove 
the  cross  wire  and  bend  slightly  in  the 
middle,  thereby  straightening  the  cross 
wire.  Then  take  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
bend  the  two  ends  together  slightly  so 
they  will  again  fit  in  their  place  tight  to 
the  jar,  and  you  have  a  new  tight-covered 
jar.  '  C.  W.  S. 


w 


Good  Investments 

ITH  an  International  Heater  correctly  installed  in  your  home,  you  are 
sure  of  thorough  heating  comfort  at  low  yearly  cost 

Economy  of  fuel  is  one  reason.  But  you  also  save  money  in  other  ways 
with  an  International  Heater.  It  lasts  longer  and  keeps  repair  costs  down  to 
practically  nothing.  That  means  a  real  saving,  in  addition  to  fuel  economy. 

Choose  a  Heater  with  the  International  Nameplate  on  it  and  you  know 
you  have  a  good  investment. 


In  the  International  “Economy” 
Boiler,  the  gases  that  come  off  the 
fuel  are  burned— not  wasted  up  the 
chimney.  This  is  one  reason  for  its 
great  economy  of  fuel. 

For  full  description  of  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  write  for  free  catalog  — 
“International  ‘Economy’  Boilers.” 


This  company  has  no  interest  in  fav¬ 
oring  one  type  of  heater  over  another. 
We  “make  "  them  all  —  Steam,  Vapor, 
Hot  Water,  Warm  Air  and  Onepipe. 

Before  you  make  up  your  mind  on 
a  certain  type,  read  our 
Booklet,  “International 
Heaters.”  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 


International  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters  can  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  COMPANY 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York;  Chicago;  Nashua,  N.  H.  ;  Cleveland;  Detroit 


Distrib¬ 
uting 
Points : 


Portland,  Oregon,  Lynch  Brothers 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  International  Sales  Corp. 
Seattle  Wash.,  Colcock  Furnace  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Farvvell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Richards  &  Conover  Hdwe  Co- 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Langley  Sales  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Elliott  Heating  Supply  Co. 

Western  Canada:  Heating  Supplies  Limited, 

Warehouse  and  Office,  902  Home  St.,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Can. 

London,  Eng.,  International  Onepipe  Heater, 

Ltd.,  11  Victoria  Street. 


INTERIM 


nee.  u  >.  wr.  or 


STErtM  -  HOT  W/ITWWliTRS, 
WrtRM  AIR  FURNACES  Ano  OHEPIPE  HEATERS 


K0DHKER5 


One  roll  film  developed 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  udC 
PHOTOGRAM 
LABORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  J. 


“Royal 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT” 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


„  Save 

$30  to  $  90 
and  get 
a  better 


Pipeless 

Furnace 


We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot. 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included, 

Smyth-despard  Co. 

832-839  Broap  st.  Utica,  N.  V. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4,75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Tennessee  Notes 

We  had  been  planning  for  weeks  to  go 
to  Erwin,  Tenn.,  but  sickness,  hay  har¬ 
vest,  rain,  thrashing,  etc.,  delayed  us  un¬ 
til  July  15,  and  then  only  a  few  hours 
preparation.  Light  bread  had  to  be  made, 
and  potatoes  not  cooked  for  starter.  I 
tried  a  new  project  to  make  and  bake 
some  day ;  no  good,  so  had  to  leave  bread 
sponge  over  night,  and  along  about  12  in 
the  night  that  bread  sponge  kept  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  my  mind.  I  could  not  sleep, 
so  I  got  up  and  took  a  peep  at  the  pan. 
It  was  just  beginning  to  run  over.  The 
Only  thing  to  do  was  to  work  it  down,  and 
tnen  at  three  I  got  up  and  worked  into 
loaves.  By  daylight  the  loaves  were 
baked  nice  and  brown. 

We  were  ready  to  start  by  eight  o’clock, 
two  carloads  of  us.,  As  usual  a  bit  of 
car  trouble ;  a  short  stop  in  Jonesboro, 
our  county  seat,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Tennessee.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  river  bridge  over  the  Chucky 
River  we  ran  into  a  road  crew,  eight 
teams,  road  roller,  rock  crusher,  engine, 
etc.  The  crusher  was  on  upper  side  of 
road  ;  towering  cliffs  on  one  side,  a  steep 
bank  on  the  lower  side  that  ran  sheer 
down  to  river.  (We  had  to  wait  until 
some  rocks  were  moved  to  give  us  room 
to  creep  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  I 
leaned  as  far  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
bank  as  I  could,  and  held  the  car  to  keep 
it  from  going  over ;  at  least  I  thought  I 
did.  And  then  what  a  good  long  breath 
when  we  were  safely  out  on  the  wide 
substantial  looking  bridge  that  spanned 
the  muddy  waters.  We  stopped  to  take 
in  the  high  rocks  that  looked  like  giant 
snow  cliffs  with  green  trees  hanging  over 
the  river,  while  just  beyond  we  could  see 
the  mountains,  blue,  steep  and  high.  Our 
road  went  winding  around  the  foothills 
that  became  higher  and  higher,  here  and 
there  a  fertile  farm,  now  and  then  a 
large  watermelon  patch ;  wheat  and  oat 
stubble,  corn,  orchards  with  scarcely  any 
fruit,  little  huts ;  sometimes  a  pretty 
home  surrounded  by  beautiful  flowers.  A 
long  drive  by  the  river,  a  little  new  home 
on  a  bluff  above  the  road,  and  we  were 
told  it  was  the  home  of  a  former  neigh¬ 
bor,  where  we  had  planned  to  take  dinner. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  and  every 
member  seemed  bent  on  making  us  wel¬ 
come.  We  were  scarcely  seated  when  a 
pan  of  huckleberries  was  set  in  our  midst, 
and  we  were  told  to  help  ourselves.  Our 
host  spoke  of  a  fish  basket  in  the  river 
that  had  not  been  visited,  so  our  boys 
and  menfolk  hied  themselves  across  the 
lot  to  the  river.  Perhaps  a  description 
of  a  fish  basket  might  be  interesting ;  they 
are  made  of  staves  about  8  ft.  long, 
nailed  to  wooden  hoops.  The  upper  end 
has  a  small  wooden  head  about  5  in.  in 
diameter.  The  basket  at  open  end  or 
door  is  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  has 
wooden  spikes  in  a  smaller  circle  in¬ 
side.  The  fish  swim  in  but  cannot  find 
the  way  out.  The  slats  are  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  small  ones  to  escape, 
and  no  fisherman  is  allowed  to  take  out 
more  than  15  at  one  time;  all  over  that 
are  supposed  to  be  turned  loose.  Their 
catch  was  10,  and  to  many  of  us  who 
never  saw  a  live  fish  it  was  a  curiosity 
to  see  them  killed  by  striking  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  tail,  then  cutting  off  their 
heads,  scalding,  scraping,  cutting,  rolling 
in  meal  crumbs,  frying  brown  and  serving 
hot.  I  surely  wished  that  I  could  con¬ 
sume  them  with  the  same  relish  some  of 
our  members  did,  but  I  made  up  for  the 
loss  on  huckleberry  pudding,  made  by 
bringing  the  berries  to  the  boil,  sweeten¬ 
ing  to  the  taste,  dissolving  flour  in  a  bit 
of  water  and  stirring  in  the  berries.  De¬ 
licious  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  a  new 
dish  to  me. 

After  dinner  we  visited  the  river  bank, 
gathered  some  river  rocks,  and  admired 
the  glittering  sand.  I  suppose  it  was 
flakes  of  mica  that  looked  like  silver  in 
the  sun.  A  last  look  around  and  on  for 
Erwin,  across  the  river  into  the  town, 
past  the  swimming  pool.  Some  streets 
paved,  some  buildings  nice  and  some  not 
so  nice;  the  town  strung  out  around  the 
hills  until  one  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
size,  but  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  our  former  school 
teachers  where  the  children  and  our  wo¬ 
men  folks  spent  the  night.  Our  men 
folks  went  on  20  miles  to  the  Bald  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  Lee  and  Paul  are  yet  talking 
of  the  cold  water,  the  lone  herder,  and 
Green’s  Rock,  where  over  200  years  ago 
a  wild  man  lived,  who  murdered  many 
people.  They  came  back  to  Erwin  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  after  a  night  in  the 
heights. 

In  company  with  our  good  friends  we 
visited  the  pottery  plant,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  South.  It  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  sight,  and  the  molding  department 
reminded  me  of  mud-pie  days  of  child¬ 
hood,  to  see  busy  hands  pinch  off  a  bit  of 
tough  mortar,  work  it  into  a  flat  ball, 
throw  it  on  a  flat  surface,  grab  up  a  mal¬ 
let,  mash  it  flat,  pick  it  up  like  a  pancake, 
toss  it  on  a  mold,  twirl  the  mold,  trim 
the  edge  like  a  pie  crust,  and  carry  it  to 
the  oven.  Some  were  molding  by  hand 
the  handles,  some  were  glazing,  some  test¬ 
ing,  some  sticking  on  the  flowered  papers  ; 
some  rubbing  them  with  brush,  some 
washing  the  papers  off.  Some  were  dec¬ 
orating  by  hand,  some  polishing  the  gold 
banded,  some  sorting  and  packing;  surely 
a  busy  interesting  place  where  I  should 
like  to  have  spent  hours  instead  of 
minute^.  We  could  not  gain  access  to 


the  silk  mill  in  daytime.  The  jail  house, 
the  city  hall,  and  a  few  stores  were 
viewed,  and  then  the  fish  hatcl\ery  was 
gone  through.  It’s  one  of  the  show  places, 
Government  property,  and  no  expenses 
spared.  A  beautiful  place,  well  kept  up; 
many  pools  of  running  water  well  stocked 
with  fish,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is  worth  to 
the  people  just  what  it  costs.  Some  said 
we  did  not  have  time  to  go  ;  I  told  them 
each  taxpayer  had  a  personal  interest 
in  it  and  as  we  could  not  handle  the  fish, 
we  would  anyway  go  and  see  our  prop¬ 
erty.  Those  who  have  access  to  fresh 
water  can  obtain  fish  for  starting  or 
stocking  up,  free  of  charge,  so  perhaps 
it  is  a  benefit  to  some,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  different  varieties  of  fish  from  disap¬ 
pearing.  . 

Home  and  home  duties  call  us  ever 
on.  And  with  the  mishap  of  a  broken 
car  spring  we  arrived  tired  but  happy, 
with  our  minds  full  of  new  ideas,  and  the 
knowledge  that  after  all  there  is  some 
place  outside  of  those  hills  where  there 
are  more  hills,  trees,  rocks  and  gullies ; 
that  there  are  more  people  outside  of  our 
own  little  circle,  who  live,  love,  work  and 
hope  as  we  do;  that  outside  of  our  own 
narrow  sphere  there  are  kind  hearts,  will¬ 
ing  hands  to  help,  and  cheery  smiles  to 
greet  us.  And  not  all  the  Darrows  and 
others  of  their  kind  can  make  us  believe 
that  back  of  it  all,  there  is  not  an  All¬ 
wise  (Superior  Being,  who  holds  the  earth 
and  all  its  mysteries,  as  well  as  the 
destinies  of  all  created  things,  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  all  wise,  all  loving, 
all  kind,  all  powerful.  Away  with  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  a  science  that  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  create  the  cell  of  life  in 
even  an  ant  or  a  grain  of  wheat.  Things 
may  happen  according  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  but  if  not  God  who  is  that  Law¬ 
giver?  We  may  be  baekwoodsy,  ignor¬ 
ant,  even  as  we  are  poor  and  of  little 
worth,  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  become  so  ignorant  or  so  poor  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  eternal  God 
Who  created  all  created  thing ;  Who 
prompts  the  heart  to  love,  the  hands  to 
help,  Who  made  man  in  His  own  image, 
(and  breathed  within  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  making  him  thereby  the 
crowning  piece  of  His  creation. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


A  Simple  Salt  Box 

'What  does  mother  use  more  often  in 
cooking  than  salt,  and  what  gets  out  of 
reach  more  often?  A  little  box  which  is 
just  the  right  size  to  hold  all  the  salt 
she  needs,  and  small  enough  to  hang  on 
the  wall  in  a  convenient  place  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment.  You  will  need  thin  material,  such 
as  the  boards  that  are  used  to  make  up 
orange  boxes  or  fruit  crates,  using  the 
thicker  pieces  measuring  about  3/16-in. 
thick.  A  view  of  the  box  is  here  given 


Simple  Salt  Box 


so  that  you.  will  have  no  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  it.  The  box  should  be  about  4 y2  in. 
square  and  the  back  piece  perhaps  6  in. 
Cut  all  the  pieces  first,  then  nail  the 
two  sides  to  the  back,  using  brads.  Next, 
nail  in  the  bottom  and  front  pieces.  The 
top  slips  in  and  is  to  be  pivoted  on  brads 
carefully  placed  near  the  back  edges.  Cut 
a  small  hole  for  hanging  and  finish  to 
suit  your  taste.  wesley  bay. 


Hard  Soap 

.  Dissolve  one  can  of  lye,  %  lb.  borax, 
m  1  qt.  cold  water ;  add  %  cup  am¬ 
monia.  Have  5%  lbs.  fat  melted.  When 
lye  mixture  and  fat  are  just  warm,  pour 
y/;  mto  fat.  Stir  occasionally  and  when 
thick  put  into  a  wet  box  or  other  suitable 
mold.  When  soap  is  hard  enough  cut  into 
cakes.  Then  as  soon  as  it  can  be  removed 
from  mold,  usually  24  hours,  put  on  shelf 
to  dry.  There  is  no  boiling  or  fussing. 
*in(j  if  started  when  doing  morning  work 
it  can  be  stirred  frequently,  and  so  be 
wr* to  as  snow.  Try  it.  MRS.  B 


Free  10-Day  Test 

Use  the  Coupon 

Here  is  the  way 
to  glistening  teeth 

that  dentists  now  advise 

It  removes  that  dingy  film  from  your 
teeth.  It  clears  cloudy  teeth.  Start  beau¬ 
tifying  your  teeth  today  —  why  wait? 


MODERN  science  now  tells 
us  how  to  clean  and 
brighten  dingy  teeth.  A  new 
way  widely  urged  by  leading 
dentists  of  the  world.  Different 
in  formula,  action  and  effect,  it 
does  what  no  other  method  has 
yet  attained — removes  and  com¬ 
bats,  without  harsh  grit,  the 
dangerous  film  that  covers  teeth 
and  which  old  type  dentifrices 
do  not  fight  successfully. 

Run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth.  You  will  feel  that  film. 
Under  it  are  the  prettier,  whiter 
teeth  you  envy  in  others.  If 
you  combat  that  film  your  teeth 
will  quickly  glisten  in  a  way 
that  will  delight  you.  Ask  your 


druggist  for  a  tube  of  Pepso- 
dent.  Results  will  amaze  you. 

The  great  enemy  of  teeth 

Film  is  the  great  enemy  of 
tooth  beauty.  And  a  chief  cause, 
according  to  world’s  dental 
authorities,  of  pyorrhea  and 
most  tooth  troubles.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  into  crevices  and. 
stays.  Germs  by  the  millions 
breed  in  it.  It  holds  food  in 
contact  with  teeth,  inviting  the 
acid  that  causes  decay. 

You  can’t  have  prettier, 
whiter  teeth;  you  can’t  have 
healthier  teeth  unless  you  com¬ 
bat  that  film. 

Mail  the  coupon  now.  Don’t 
expect  the  same  results  from 
old  type  dentifrices.  Begin 
beautifying  your  teeth  today. 


FREE 


Mail  this  for 
10-Day  Tube  to 

HI®  PEPSODENT  COMPANY  _  The  New-Day  Quality  Dentifrice  H 

Dept.  *  ^  HOI  S.  \\  u h&£h  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  E.  S.  A.  Endorsed,  by  World's  Dental  Authorities  R 

II 

Send  to  * 

ii 

Name. . . . . S 

II 

II 

Address . |) 

.  Only  one  tube  to  a  family.  1838  ji 


Water- 

for  Every  Purpose  on  Every  Farm 

With  HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE  you  can  br.ng 
to  your  home  or  farm  the  greatest  of  city  conveniences 
•  •running  water'  Whether  your  supply  comes  from  well, 
spring,  lake,  creek  or  cistern,  it  can  be  made  available 
instantly  and  for  every  purpose  Have  water  under 
pressure  for  drinking,  kitchen,  bath,  garden,  garage, 
stock,  lawn  and  fire  protection.  Abolish  the  inconven¬ 
ience  and  drudgery  of  pumping  and  carrying  water  •-  at 
no  increased  operating  cost.  There  is  a  HOOSIER 
SERVICE  that  just  suits  YOUR  needs.  Simple  to  in¬ 
stall.  Easy  to  operate.  Uses  any  power  --  electricity, 
gasoline,  wind.  Protected  inside  and  out  by  the  special 
Galvazink  Process.  The  first  cost  is  not  high.  And  it 
is  good  for  years  and  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 
Sold  by  reliable  merchants.  Ask  the  HOOSIER 
Dealer  m  your  town. 

FLINT  &>  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Oept,  y  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA 

FREE 
BOOK 

Our  Free  Book  on  “How  To 
Have  Running  Water"  is 
now  ready.  It  will  solve  the 
water  question  tor  your 
farm.  It  give*  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  information  on 
bow  to  figure  an  installation 
that  will  Just  suit  your 
needs.  You  will  be  obligat* 
ed  in  no  way. 


J&galVAZink 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Harmony,  Maine 


aumute  i*ACi  mamlua  wua  ohm 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  •write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rations 
Recommended 

By  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison 
Of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 

FOR  LATE  SUMMER 
CONDITIONS 

(1)  Ground  corn .  300  lbs. 

Ground  oats .  300  lbs. 

Wheat  bran .  200  lbs. 

Linseed  meal .  200  lbs. 

(2)  Ground  corn . .  535  lbs. 

Wheat  bran .  230  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal .  235  lbs. 

(3)  Ground  corn .  375  lbs. 

Ground  oats .  375  lbs. 

Linseed  meal .  250  lbs. 

(4)  Ground  barley .  615  lbs. 

Wheat  bran .  200  lbs. 

Linseed  meal .  185  lbs. 


Keep  the  milk 
yield  up 

As  summer  advances  and  grass  be' 
comes  mature  or  scanty,  milch  cows 
can  very  profitably  use  a  grain  ration 
containing  Linseed  Meal  in  the  pro' 
portions  shown  below.  Cows  which 
have  been  kept  on  little  or  no  grain 
will  then  be  prevented  from  running 
down  in  flesh  or  falling  off  severely 
in  milk  yield. 

watch  your 
Tafturage 

— the  scantier  the  grass,  the  more  you  will  need 
the  combined  protein  and  conditioning  values 
of  Linseed  Meal.  Every  pound  you  feed  will 
pay  you  a  good  profit.  Let  Prof.  Morrison  of 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  tell  you 
about  it  in  his  book,  “How  to  Make  Money 
With  Linseed  Meal.”  Write  for  booklet  J-8 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 
Room  1126,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Chicago,  III. 


MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


904 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


WMEAL 


Farmers  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Long  -  term,  low-rate 
easy-payment  Loans 


Apply  for  Loans  Now 

IF  you  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the  next 
six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October — the  sooner 
the  better.  This  will  permit  the  bank  to  examine  the  property 
this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow  on  the  ground. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  are  made  at  5M  %  interest.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  operated 
by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that  business.  Over 
$40,000,000  already  loaned  in  this  district. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  Famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Provide  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  6tifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction!, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  ind- 
septie  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


The  closest  skimmer, 
gives  you  practically 
all  the  butter  fat.  All 
movingparts  areindust- 
proof,  oil-proof,  leak-proof 
housing.  Interchangeable  ca 
pacity  meets  larger  demand 
It  grows  with  the  herd . 

Write  f  or  t  he  f  older , 

4 '  Dairying  f  or  Profit .” 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


CORN  HARVESTER 

built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  304  Westerville,  Ohio 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  T ractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul- 
tivates,  etc. 
m  Built  in  2  sizes. 

The  New 

■  B  F,  E  M  A  N 
I  T  ractor  Co. 

■  3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

I  Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fitting  Calves  for  Show 

Will  you  please  tell  me  best  feed  ra¬ 
tion  for  Durham  calves  from  one  month 
to  one  year  and  from  one  year  to  two 
years  of  age?  Expect  to  take  them  to 
the  fair  this  iFall.  w.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  “best”  ration  for  young  or  old  animals, 
much  depending  upon  the  inherited  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  individuals  themselves 
and  the  additional  care  and  attention 
that  is  given  to  such  animals  by  their 
caretaker.  If  you  have  some  Durham 
calves  under  three  months  of  age  that  you 
■are  going  to  exhibit  at  the  local  fair, 
obviously  you  will  make  a  very  great 
error  if  you  take  these  calves  off  the  cow 
and  do  not  let  them  have  all  of  the  new 
milk  that  they  can  consume  with  relish. 
You  know  that  the  most  attractive  calves 
at  exhibitions  of  this  character  are  those 
that  have  one  or  more  nurse  cows  and 
are  fitted  for  show  purposes  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Actually,  the  prize-winning  animals 
under  a  year  old  that  win  at  the  State 
and  National  fairs  are  maintained  on 
nurse  cows  and  in  addition  fed  a  very 
generous  amount  of  grain. 

If  you  can  prevail  upon  the  calves  to 
take  some  grain  in  addition  to  the  milk, 
then  the  following  mixture  would  he  sat¬ 
isfactory  :  2  parts  of  cracked  corn,  3 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  2  parts  of  ground 
oats,  1  part  of  linseed  meal. 

The  cracked  corn  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  the  cornmeal  because  it  is 
less  apt  to  become  rancid  or  unpalatable 
in  warm  weather  and  youngsters  of  this 
age  apparently  enjoy  the  munching  that 
the  cracked  corn  necessitates.  Then  if 
you  can  get  the  calves  to  nibble  away  at 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  so  much  the  better, 
for  the  protein  supplied  through  this 
channel  is  most  nutritious  and  apparently 
stimulates  a  desire  and  an  appetite  for 
the  concentrated  products. 

Remember  also  that  comfort  in  the  way 
of  nicely  bedded  and  clean  stalls  if  the 
animals  are  confined  to  the  stables  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  increased  gains ;  likewise  the 
windows  should  be  shaded  and  the  stable 
darkened  in  order  to  reduce  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  flies.  Gnnnysacks  tacked  over 
the  windows  and  hung  over  the  door^ 
serves  this  purpose  very  nicely.  If  the 
coats  then  are  improved  by  regular 
grooming  and  if  the  calves  can  he  blank¬ 
eted  during  the  few  days  previous  to  their 
exhibition,  their  attractiveness  will*  be 
added  to. 

A  suitable  ration  for  the  animals  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  years  of  age  should 
include  more  cracked  corn  or  cornmeal 
or  hominy  and  if  some  cooked  barley 
could  be  supplied  and  fed  every  other 
day,  it  would  be  most  acceptable.  The 
following  combination  of  ingredients,  not 
including  the  barley,  is  proposed : 
Cracked  corn  or  hominy  meal,  5  parts ; 
wheat  bran,  3  parts ;  crushed  oats,  3 
parts ;  linseed  meal,  2  parts ;  corn  germ 
meal,  1  part. 

The  use  of  some  green  feed  such  as 
mangel  beets  or  green  corn  or  green  cut 
Alfalfa  or  clover  will  enliven  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  make  it  possible  to  prevail  upon 
the  animal  to  consume  an  increased 
amount  of  feed.  You  will  observe  that 
it  will  be  quite  essential  to  time  the 
animal’s  ripening  period  to  the  fair  dates 
and  the  mere  crowding  of  the  animal 
during  its  preliminary  preparation  period 
will  produce  a  staleness  of  flesh  and  an 
inaptitude  of  body  that  is  discouraging. 
Gradually  bring  the  animal  up  to  full 
feed  and  usually  60  days  is  enotigh  to  put 
on  the  desired  amount  of  flesh  and  finish. 

The  same  conditions  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  animal  as  noted  for  the 
younger  calf,  are  essential,  and  if  the 
pastures  are  short,  then  I  should  confine 
the  animals  during  the  day  in  comfortable 
barn  quarters  and  let  them  have  the  run 
of  the  pasture  at  night.  Added  gains 
and  more  attractive  appearing  coats  will 
appear  if  these  conditions  are  observed. 

F.  C.  M. 


“Mr  poor  fellow.”  said  the  lady,  “here 
is  a  quarter  for  you.  Goodness  gracious, 
it  must  be  dreadful  to  be  lame,  but  just 
think  how  much  worse  it  would  be  if 
you  were  blind.”  “Yer  right,  lady,” 
agreed  the  beggar,  “when  I  was  blind  I 
was  always  getting  counterfeit  money.” — ■ 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Touch  of 
a  Foot 
Controls  It 


Its  simple  operation  and 
the  quality  of  work  it  does 
make  the  J ohn  Deere-Syra- 
cuse  Two-Way  Plow  a  uni¬ 
versal  favorite  on  side -hill 
land  and  in  irregular  fields. 
Throws  all  dirt  one  way. 

Your  boy  can  operate  it. 

Put  foot  on  a  lever  to  swing 
the  working  plow  the  exact 
degree  desired  for  a  straight 
furrow  of  uniform  width  on 
hills. 

Power  lift  raises  bottoms 
by  means  of  foot  lever  and 
the  pull  of  horses. 


Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 
Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline. 
Illinois,  for  folder  EM-637. 


JOHNS;  DEERE 


I  THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MAOE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS! 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  cow’s  udder 
to  the  cream  pitcher — the  but¬ 
ter  plate — the  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  disease 
germs,  and  clean  smelling, 
with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Di\  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


After  high  cost  of  fitting  ground 
and  planting  high  priced  seed  you 
can’t  >  afford  to  lose  a  single 
Bean.  Do  not  be  tempted  to 
purchase  an  imitation,  but  buy 
the  genuine 

(ffi&lffRS 

that  have  lead  all  competitors  for 
50  years.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


RICH 


Man's  Corn  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment, 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 
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WITTE  TREE  Saw 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
doeo  the  work  of  10  —  saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makesties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  I  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Oi  stills Uo  rear. 


§.  3o|i  Pay  only  a 

„  '  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourownterms. 
pnpp  Just  send  name  for 
I  If  L  C  f ul  ldetails,  pictures 
and  low  prices .  No  obligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


• 

•  • 

HORSES 

• 

•  • 

n 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1115. 

POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off:  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  h.  RICHMOND,  Warbu’rton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Boils  on  Udder 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  boils  to 
come  on  cows’  udders?  Is  it  the  feed?  I 
have  been  feeding  quite  a  little  of  corn¬ 
cob  meal.  w.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  congestion  which  you  state  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  udders  of  your  dairy  cows  must 
trace  to  the  use  of  a  ration  which  is  in¬ 
complete  and  compounded  largely  from 
one  ingredient.  Excessive  feeding  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  will  produce  this  condition, 
and  excessive  use  of  cornmeal  as  well 
has  been  known  to  cause  udder  difficulty 
of  this  type.  The  absence  of  a  variety  of 
protein  and  the  absence  of  the  desired 
amount  of  roughage  also  have  been 
known  to  favor  this  condition.  Try  the 
following  ration :  300  lbs.  of  corn  and 
cob  meal,  150  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

All  of  the  bran  and  part  of  the  gluten 
meal  could  be  eliminated  if  the  cows  go 
out  to  grass ;  but  if  the  cows  are  confined 
in  yards  and  have  silage  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  some  linseed  meal  should  he  added 
to  this  mixture.  Feed  plenty  of  clover, 
Alfalfa  or  some  legume  roughage,  and 
make  sure  that  the  cows  have  access  to 
plenty  of  salt  and  a  good  licking  mixture. 

F.  C.  M. 


FOR  SALE — One  triple  (leek,  21-section  Ideal 
Mammoth  incubator;  good  as  new;  used  two 
seasons;  capacity  16,380  eggs;  price  $650  f.o.b.; 
a  bargain;  -cost  new  $28,000.  N.  A.  ORRIS, 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cedar  bush  by  the  carload,  the  short 
limbs  only,  for  trimming  jumps  on  steeple¬ 
chase  course;  how  much  have  you  and  what  is 
the  price?  SUPERINTENDENT,  Belmont  Park, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


LADIES- — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  f.o.b. 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  'N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  for  sale,  small  hydraulic.  F. 
PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


BOARD  for  few  children  on  farm;  mother’s 
care.  MRS.  ERNEST  HURLBURT,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


CLETRAC  tractor  for  sale,  used  one  month; 

good  condition;  will  sell  reasonable.  GEO. 
VAN  HOREN,  314  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  rag  rugs  woven  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  by  hand  on*  4-ply  cotton  warp; 
assorted  colors  and  designs  in  lengths  from  54 
to  72  inches  long  by  30  and  36  inches  wide;  $2 
each  postpaid,  cash  with  order';  special  sizes 
and  colors  made  to  order.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK, 
Route  3,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


FANGY  clover  table  honey;  money-hack  guaran¬ 
tee;  60-lb.  can,  $7.80  here;  24-section  case  comb, 
$5.50.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  20-Aug.  15. — American  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pro¬ 
grams  obtainable  from  P.  It.  Taylor, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

July  29. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
eastern  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in 
August  at  the  home  of  W.  Y.  and  H.  T. 
Velie  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  August  15. 

Aug.  4-7. — Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  17-18. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  New 
'Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Aug.  24-25. — Ohio  Grape  growers’  tour, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Sept.  7-9. — ‘Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 

N  "V 

‘Sept.  22-26.— Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — ‘New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid; 
clover,  60  lbs.,  here,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
here,  $6.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Color  prints  from  Godey’s  fashion 
book,  iCurrier  prints,  Pewter;  write  stating 
condition.  ADVERTISER  7373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fuller-.Tohnson  pump  engine  as 
shown  on  page  995,  good  condition.  A.  F. 
RYAN,  R.  D.  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  'New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  19. — Grade  Holstein,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Sept.  8.  —  Holsteins,  Nbrth  Randall, 
Ohio. 

Sept.  18.  —  Caldwell  Place  Dispersal 
and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Sept.  28. — Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  H.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 


FOR  SALE — Kincaid  garden  tractor,  new’,  never 
used;  first  check  for  $75  gets  it.  JOHN  A. 
PORTER,  Shirley  Hills,  Macon,  Ga. 


CANDEE  4,200-egg;  complete,  $275.  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Marked  American  pewter;  give  de¬ 
scription,  marks,  size,  etc.  MRS.  LONS¬ 
DALE,  Box  53,  Colchester,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  incubator  wanted,  either  Newtown 
or  Jamesway;  give  details,  price,  etc.  COLD 
SPRING  FARM,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
‘bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
August  3,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Galifon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.27% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 1.25% 

Per  ton 

‘Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  bran .  32.90 

Standard  middlings  . 33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  46.90 

White  hominy .  41.90 

Flour  middlings  .  37.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  50.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  56.40 

34%  linseed  meal . 54.10 


They  were  discussing  the  absent-mind¬ 
edness  of  an  acquaintance  who  had  just 
passed.  “That  habit  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  when  he  was  on  his  holiday,”  re¬ 
marked  one.  “How  was  that?”  “He 
fell  overboard  and  forgot  that  he  knew 
how  to  swim.” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


SELF  FEEDING  I C 


SWINE 


A  recent  official  test  showed  that  self-fed 
hogs  gain  45#  more  weight  at  25#  less 
cost  and  yield  a  profit  133#  greater  than 
hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  is  the  best 
built  and  most  efficient  Self-feeder  made. 
It  works  perfectly  under  all  conditions 
and  will  multiply  your  profits  from  hogs. 

VV rile  for  description  of  Feeder 
and  Prices.  —  Do  it  today ! 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  BoxF,  Leola,  Pa. 
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METAL  SILO 

The  one  silo  that  always  has 
proven,  and  will  continue  to 
prove,  beyond  the  expectation 
of  the  buyer.  Its  good  qualities 
are  such  that  you  can 

Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 

We  also  guarantee  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  special  prices,  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  for  cash,  or  convenient 
financing  terms.  Write  us  to¬ 
day. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  1  London,  Ohio  Est.  1904 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  line  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont's  cleanest  county.  Save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  .Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  E.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

4  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  Phone 3787 

Milking  Shorthorns  formerly  known  asBatesDur* 

miiAing  onorinorns  hara  Cattle  Noted  for  qnaHt 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wa.hlnrtonvill«,  N.Y. 

I  specialize  Thirty  years  exper- 

m  raising  ■  C  W\  «\  G,  I  O  ience.  Aug.  prices. 
Males,  S3. 26  each;  females,  S3.60  each.  One  dozen. 
S36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $6  each, 
Yearling  males,  94.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


c 


DOGS 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  *10;  Spayed  Females,  *10. 
Grown  dogs.  HOWARD  IIUKD,  Thorndyke,  Maine 

Black  Cocker  &rdcf?oG 

540.  Female  Spaniel,  red  and  white,  $17,50.  Male 
Spaniel.  10  mos,,  $17.50.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

GEO.  KAUCII,  Catsklll  Monti  tain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N,Y, 

For  Sale-GEELONG  AIREDALES 

Waiting  for  a  home.  Guaranteed  Puppies.  Watch 
us^grow.  ROSECREST  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

FANCY  PEDIGREES. 
Males,  $20  ;  Females,  910. 

Lakewood,  Pa. 


Airedale™™ 

C.  N Y E 


POLICE  PUPS  ^^biiftyi^lf^c. eligi* 

Vlndaborg  Kennel*,  Mr«.  R.  Turbirg.  Tornnglon.  Conn.  R.  F.  D.  1 


RliarHian  AirpHalne  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUdrQian  AUBCdlBS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males 
$25 ;  Females,  *15,  with  papers.  BKANDHETH  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brandreth  Lake,  Beaver  Itiver  J*.  O.,  New  York 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Fifteen  Dollar*.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  V.  L.  OllOWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

- - - - - -  4  - ! - 

Bedlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IRQS.,  Grove  City,  P*. 

UAI  I  If?  DITDDICC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLlEi  1  111  rir„i  raised  stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  $10  to  $85  each. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Boi  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Male  Collie  Puppies  IS'S 

natural  heelers,  *10  each.  Qeo.  F.  Grlffle,  Newvillo,  Pa! 

TT  ekimne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  *20 
VV  nilB  ibSKimOS  _*25.  Not  registered,  *15-  *20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


FOR 

SALE 


English  Setters  o' 


and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 


K.  KENNELS 


Marydel,  Maryland 


Lake  Shore  Kennels, 


Hlmrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  five  good 
coon  hounds  on  approval. 


PIGS 


Dire  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
lIUJSIZE  AND  QUALITY 

FOR  SAI  F  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
*  vlv  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 

Duroc  anu  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D.. 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  for  sale 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  #4.75 
each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  #5  each.  Also  25  Blue  pigs 
7  weeks  old,  #5.50  each.  I  will  crate  and  ship 
from  2  to  50  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  shipping 
crates.  Send  in  and  get  all  good  Stock  for  Feeding. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 


185-PIGS  FOR  SALE- 185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  All  large,  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  #5  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old.  will  sell  at  #6 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  O.  D. 

A,  M.  LUX,  200  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Poland-Chinas  Buy.  th»  best  jiere. 


STANLEY  SHORT 


sows,  trios,  boars.  Write 

Cheswold,  Delaware 


P I  GS-Ghester  White— Berkshire— Duroc«ShHX. 

old,  $5.50;  8  wks.,  $6.50  High  grade  and  pure  bred 
Pigs,  6,to8  wks.  old  $7.  OAKS  OAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusinu,  Pa 


XDUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


lng. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrl field,  N.  Y- 


DUROCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

_ _ „  GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 

RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


DUROCS 

»OYI>  STICKLE Y 


Reg.  8  weeks,  big  bone,  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding.  Reasonable. 

-  STKASItlTIM;,  VA. 


DUROCS-CHOIGE  GILTS— YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  M.Y. 


Degf  stcred  O.  I*  C.  and  Oh  enter  White  nip  o 

■■  Eugene  P.  Rogers  WayvIlU,  N.  Y.  I  IVJO 
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GUERNSEYS 


3 


PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Olenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DA|„  F„Mt  „  ,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE,  t  years  old.  Will  trade  for  Cow  Heifer  or 
Heifer-Calf  eligible  to  registry.  GFIO.  Ha  Pi*,  Monticello,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  yeakl1ng 


Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM 


EWES 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and  Rams 

Also  South  Down.  Ellis  Tiger,  Gladstone,  N.J. 


BE  QUICK!  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA— MAY  ROSE  LINEAGE 


Accreuneu  neru.  I'Aiftv  itw  PbAUUMAKblt  U95I31)—  born  June  6,  1924.  Sire:  Sunnv- 
brook  Pasha  (70627),  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  11327  lbs,  MILK;  578  lbs.  FAT. 
Dam:  Guernsey  Pearl  (90119)-13109  lbs.  MILK;  551  lbs.  FAT;  CLASS  C. 


OTHER  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES  OF  EQUAL  QUALITY 

WHITE  SWAN  FARM  P.  O.  Box  472  ERIE,  PA. 
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Market  News 


cl 


n  d  Prices 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATO  PKICE  OUTLOOK  ;  GOOD  POTATO  SEA¬ 
SON  IN  LONG  ISLAND  ;  FRUIT  IN  WEST¬ 
ERN  CANADA  ;  ENGLISH  LIKE  GRAPE¬ 
FRUIT. 

One  reader,  at  least,  did  not  quite  get 
what  was  said  recently  about  holding  a 
part  of  the  potato  crop  if  the  yield  turns 
out  as  light  as  expected.  The  remarks 
referred  to  'the  main  crop  dug  in  the  Fall, 
not  to  potatoes  which  can  be  sold  this 
month.  A  price  of  $2  per  100  lbs.  or 
anywhere  near  that  figure  seems  too  good 
to  let  go.  It  is  like  “the  bird  in  hand.” 

Four-fifths  of  the  market  crop  is  in 
the  North.  Prices  are  more  likely  to  go 
down  than  up  during  the  height  of  the 
digging  season.  They  usually  decline 
somewhat  during  August  and  September, 
while  the  northern  crop  is  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  often  reach  the  lowest  point 
some  time  in  October.  Then  they  tend 
upward  if  the  main  crop  is  short.  Pro¬ 
duction  this  year  is,  no  doubt,  light  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  probably 
light  as  compared  with  the  average,  but 
the  early  southern  crop  was  still  shorter, 
causing '  the  very  high  prices  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Power  prices  than  now  would  natur¬ 
ally  rule  in  September  and  October.  Then, 
with  a  short  crop,  prices  should  recover 
somewhat  and  move  gradually  up  the  rest 
of  the  season.  In  1911-12  the  price  gain 
per  hundred  pounds  averaged  about  20c 
a  month,  November  to  March.  In  1919- 
20  the  average  gain  was  50c  a  month,  but 
that  was  a  freak  season  all  around.  This 
year  the  shortage  may  not  be  extreme. 
The  northern  crop  seems  to  have  picked 
up  considerably  in  July  and  early  Au¬ 
gust.  Probably  the  safest  plan  is  to  dig 
and  send  to  market  as  fast  as  the  crop  is 
ready,  and  while  the  price  stays  fairly 
high.  Then,  if  good  storage  is  available 
and  the  price  goes  down,  put  away  some 
in  October  and  hope  for  a  rise.  For  the 
consumer  it  seems  a  good  idea  to  look 
out  for  the  Winter  supply  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  rather  than  to  keep  buy¬ 
ing  in  small  lots  all  Winter  probably  at 
higher  prices.  This  applies  to  many  farm¬ 
ers.  The  census  takers  found  that  only 
half  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
raised  white  potatoes,  even  for  home  use. 

Whether  a  person  has  potatoes  to  sell 
or  to  buy,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
crop  and  market  news  right  along.  The 
change  in  actual  harvest  as  compared 
with  the  early  estimate  has  averaged  S 
per  cent  in  recent  years,  and  in  one  sea¬ 
son  there  was  about  25  per  cent  differ¬ 
ence.  Forecasts  and  estimates  increase 
or  decrease  according  to  what  happens  in 
the  crop  sections.  There  are  always  some 
conditions  affecting  the  crop  and  market 
that  cannot  be  foreseen.  All  that  can  be 
expected  is  to  plan  out  action  based  on 
something  better  than  guesswork. 

TOTATOES  IN  LONG  ISLAND 
Producers  of  early  potatoes  in  Long 
Island  found  a  sizable  gap  in  the  market 
just  as  their  crop  was  ready  to  dig.  New 
York  has  been  paying  them  $2  a  bushel. 
The  big  city  usually  takes  about  three- 
fourths  of  tiie  Island’s  crop.  Other  Long 
Island  potatoes  found  good  markets 
across  the  Sound  in  Connecticut.  Some 
of  the  growers  are  getting  from  200  to 
300  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  Island  will 
probably  ship  fully  as  many  potatoes  as 
last  season.  They  sell  at  top  prices  in 
New  York  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
season,  being  smooth,  bright,  well-graded 
stock  with  a  reputation.  Long  Island 
growers  are  always  in  a  strong  position. 
They  are  nearby  producers  for  the  largest 
market.  They  have  early  land  and  can 
sell  before  the  main  crop  is  ready.  ’Many 
of  the  potatoes  can  be  trucked  to  market 
with  light  cost  and  few  middlemen.  But 
the  Island  ships  almost  6,000  carloads  a 
year,  about  half  of  them  from  the  four 
stations,  Riverhead,  Calverton,  Bridge- 
hampton  and  Mattituck.  So  far,  the  out¬ 
turn  has  been  practically  all  of  the  Irish 
Cobbler,  a  variety  which  has  nearly  dis¬ 
placed  other  early  sorts  as  far  down  as 
Florida.  The  Green  Mountain  is  the 
principal  late  kind  and  holds  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  market  late  in  the 
season.  They  have  a  good  crop  of  these 
also,  perhaps  200  bushels  an  acre.  Last 
year  there  were  about  24,000  acres  of 
Long  Island  potatoes.  Shipments  of  6,- 
000  carloads  show  an  average  of  four 
acres  per  car,  or  150  bushels  per  acre. 
Allowing  for  the  large  quantities  sent  in 
by  truck  and  the  potatoes  used  locally,  it 
is  plain  that  the  average  yield  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  200  bushels, 
and  they  expect  to  do  a  little  better  this 
year. 

ENGLISH  USING  GRAPEFRUIT 

Florida  and  California  growers  will 
learn  with  delight  that,  according  to  Eng¬ 
lish  market  papers,  “grapefruit  marma¬ 
lade  is  now  taking  a  regular  place  in  the 
list  of  preserves.”  Marmalade  is  a  na¬ 
tional  favorite  in  its  class.  If  they  make 
some  of  it  from  grapefruit,  they  will  need 
a  good  many  crates.  Grapefruit  from 
other  than  American  sources  is  rated  as 
inferior.  Marketing  American  grape¬ 
fruit  seems  to  have  made  great  progress 
the  past  season.  G.  b.  f. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

The  movement  of  produce  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  market  has  been  unusually  slow. 
The  market  was  overloaded  with  nearby 
produce  and  as  usual  under  such  conditions 
many  buyers  waited  as  long  as  possible 
before  purchasing,  hoping  to  pick  up  a 
load  at  bargain  prices.  Then,  too,  this  is 
vacation  time  and  many  consumers  are 
out  of  the  city  which  tends  to  cut  down 
the  volume  of  produce  needed  by  the 
trade.  A  day  or  two  of  rain  toward  the 
end  of  the  week  gave  a  little  relief  to  the 
situation,  the  wet  weather  preventing 
the  gathering  and  shipping  of  the  usual 
volume  of  green  vegetables  wrhich  gave 
the  dealers  a  chance  to  sell  some  of  the 
accumulated  supplies  which  they  have 
been  carrying  along  from  day  to  day.  The 
apple  market  has  been  in  a  demoralized 
condition.  An  over-abundance  of  small 
early  Summer  apples  clogged  the  market 
and  even  large  fancy  apples  moved  only 
moderately  well.  Yellow  Transparents 
ranged  15  to  40c  per  %-bushel  basket, 
Starrs,  15  to  60c  with  a  few  large  bring¬ 
ing  $1,  and  Williams  Early  Reds  sold 
generally  35  to  50c.  Windfalls  and  drops 
were  hardly  worth  the  hauling  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Blackberries  brought  $3.50  to  $5.50 
per  32-quart  crate,  and  nearby  huckle¬ 
berries  averaged  about  $6  a  crate.  Can¬ 
taloupes  tended  lower  with  eastern  States 
supplying  the  majority  of  offerings.  Del¬ 
aware  and  Maryland  cantaloupes,  stand¬ 
ard  crates  45’s,  averaged  about  $1  and 
best  Jumbos,  45’s,  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  crate. 
New  York  State  growers  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  a  few  cherries  which  worked  out  at 
from  50  to  65c  per  4-quart  basket.  Peach 
supplies  were  heavy.  Carman  and  other 
early  varieties  are  being  trucked  in  from 
New  Jersey  while  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  are  shipping  Elbertas,  Belles  and 
other  late  varieties.  Supplies  for  the 
next  week  or  more  are  expected  to  be 
liberal  from  the  Sandhill  district  of  North 
Carolina  where  early  in  the  month 
Georgia  Belles  sold  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  f.o.b.,  and  Elbertas  for  $2.25  a 
bushel.  The  Philadelphia  market  ranged 
$2.25  to  $2.75  a  bushel  for  good  to  fancy 
Elbertas.  'Sweet  corn  was  plentiful  and 
sold  at  a  wide  range  in  price,  the  best 
Pennsylvania  corn  selling  $1.75  to  $2  per 
100  ears.  Tomatoes  weakened.  New 
York  State  peas  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2  a 
bushel,  and  lettuce  was  in  good  demand 
with  prices  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.25  per 
crate  of  2-dozen  heads.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  weakened,  but  good  prices  are  still  be¬ 
ing  received.  Massachusetts,  100-lb.  sack 
Yrellows,  U.  S.  No.  l’s  were  quoted  $4.50 
to  $4.75  and  Pennsylvania’s,  medium,  at 
$2.25  a  bushel.  Prospects  for  a  good  sea¬ 
son  on  late  onions  seem  to  be  good.  Plant¬ 
ings  are  the  lightest  in  several  years  and 
many  commercial  onion  districts  have 
poor  stands  due  to  unfavorable  weather. 
However,  foreign  onions  were  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  last  year,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Egypt  and  Spain  and  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  conditions  there  indicate  a 
satisfactory  stand  on  an  increased  acre¬ 
age.  The  Eastern  Shore  potato  season 
closed  early  this  year,  only  about  60  cars 
being  shipped  on  August  1,  compared 
with  nearly  300  on  the  first  of  August  a 
year  ago.  Although  shipments  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  equalled  about  500 
cars  a  day  during  the  week,  the  high 
prices,  $6.25  a  barrel  for  best  Eastern 
Shore  stock  and  $5.50  per  150-lb.  sack 
for  New  Jersey  Cobblers,  caused  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  demand  and  the  market 
was  inclined  to  be  weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

A  steady  to  firm  market  prevailed  on 
fancy  eggs  but  most  of  the  offerings  were 
of  unattractive  stock  which  sold  slowly. 
Extra  firsts  were  steadily  held  at  38c  a 
dozen,  firsts  in  newr  cases  at  34c  and  in 
second-hand  cases  30  to  31c  a  dozen. 
Some  carefully  selected  candled  eggs  in 
crates  were  quoted  at  44c.  Egg  receipts 
for  the  week  were  about  25,000  cases, 
about  9,000  cases  less  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  but  total  receipts  for 
the  four  principal  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  since 
January  1  show  very  little  change  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in  1924. 

There  was  some  easing  off  in  prices  on 
live  broilers  but  for  the  most  part  the 
demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  lim¬ 
ited  offerings  of  choice  poultry  and  values 
were  fairly  well  maintained.  Fancy  fat 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  sold  up  to  29c  a  lb. 
and  fancy  mixed  breeds  26  to  27c  f  but 
medium  stock  sold  generally  around  25c. 
White  Leghorns  ranged  20  to  24c  a  lb. 
The  heavier  broilers  averaged  about  35c 
for  Plymouth  Rocks,  prices  graduating 
downward  to  28c  for  light  wmight  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  25  to  28c  for  the  1  to 
1%-lb.  broilers,  mixed  breeds.  Heavy 
mixed  breeds  sold  up  to  33c  and  Leghorns 
ranged  21  to  26c,  including  all  weights. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  rather 
quiet  with  few  changes  of  note.  Fresh 
killed  dry  picked,  dry  packed  fowl  in 
barrels.  5  to  6  lbs.,  held  steady  at  31c; 
4-lb.  averages  27  to  28c.  and  lightweights 
sold  as  low  as  23c  a  lb.  Ice  packed  fowl 
sold  at  prices  slightly  under  dry  packed. 
Dry  picked  broilers  in  barrels  ranged  30 


to  35c  and  nearby  ducklings  22  to  23c  lb. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Although  hay  was  scarce  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  firm,  trading  was  light  and  offerings 
were  generally  sufficient  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  No.  2  Timothy  hay  averaged  $20 
a  ton  and  No.  3  Timothy  was  quoted  at 
$17.50  to  $18  a  ton.  Best  clover  mixed 
worked  out  at  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton.  Rye 
straw  was  slow  at  $16.50  to  $17,  also 
wheat  and  oat  straw  at  $13.50  to  $14 
a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


$1.95;  Class  2B,  $2,05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class  3B,  $2 ;  Class  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1.  $2.70 ;  Class  2,  $2  ; 
Class  3A,  $1.90 ;  Class  SB,  $1.85. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 
Good  to  choice  . . 

. $0.44 

@$0.44i4 

. 4214®  • 

.43 

Lower  grades 

. 39 

@ 

.3914 

Packing  stock  . 

. 33, 

@ 

.34  % 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh 

fancy .  $0.24 

@$0 

.2514 

Average  run  .  .  . 

. 23 

®  ■ 

.23i/2 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  rains  still  disturb  the  hay  and 
harvest  gathering,  but  gardens  flourish 
and  produce  is  at  its  best. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  36  to 
40e ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  steady ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  24  to  25c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34 
to  36c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  37  to  40c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  34  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  :  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  22  to  32c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  33c ;  broilers,  30  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  20c ;  ducks,  24  to  26c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
fowls,  22  to  25c ;  broilers,  26  to  30c ;  old 
roosters.  14  to  16c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  19  to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Grav- 
enstein,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  southern, 
bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  sweet,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  quiet; 
ILiley,  Belle,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3;  Elberta, 
$3  to  $3.25.  Melons,  active ;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  honeydew,  crate_, 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  each,  25 
to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  40  to  50c ;  plums,  4-qt.  basket,  40 
to  50c ;  cherries,  California,  box,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  currants,  red,  32-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $8  ; 
black,  qt.,  25  to  30c  ;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
20  to  25c ;  black,  20  to  22c ;  purple,  18  to 
20c;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50;  blackberries,  qt.,  22  to  25c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10;50 ; 
white  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium. 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  _  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
Spanish,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  hamp¬ 
er,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Vegetables,  active ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery, 
crate,  $5  to  $7 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30e ; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate.  $5  to  $6  ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c  ;  peas,  bag,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  peppers,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c ;  spinach,  bu., 

50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  6-lb.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white,  lb.,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
firm ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $1.85. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ; 
rye  straw,  $11  to  $12 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $11.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $28;  middlings.  $30;  red-dog,  $44.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $44.50 ;  oilmeal,  $49 ; 
liominv,  $39.75 ;  gluten,  $43.45 ;  oat 
feed.  $11.50.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra.  44  to  4414c ; 
firsts,  4214  to  4314c;  seconds,  4014  to 
42c. 

Cheese. — ‘Fresh,  extra,  25  to  2514 c; 
firsts,  24  to  2414c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 

51  to  5114c;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50c; 
white,  46  to  48c;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  newr,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.50 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  10  to  20c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  peaches,  6- 
bkt.  carrier.  $1.25  to  $2.75;  muskmelons, 
bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

ILav.  and  Straw. — Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$27  to  $27.50 ;  No.  2,  $23.50  to  $25 ;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $19  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24  ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.85  to  $4 ; 
new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  2614  to  27c; 
broilers,  24  to  28c;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu..  7oc  to  $l.o0 ; 
cabbage,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  50c  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50  to 
75c;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  spinach,  _bu„ 
25  to  75c;  squash,  Summer,  bu.,  15  to 
50c. 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.51  @$0.53 

Medium  to  good . 41(g)  .46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  ..  .47 (a  .48 

Gathered,  best . 40®  .44 

Common  to  good . 2S@  .32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21@$0.26 

Broilers  . 25®  .31 

Roosters  . 15  @  .16 

Turkeys  . 25@  .30 

Ducks  . 17®  .20 

Geese  . 10®  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  common  to  good  .  .$0.20@$0.2S 

Chickens,  best . 26®  .32 

Fair  to  good . 25®  .29 

Broilers  . 27®  .36 

Roosters . 15®  .19 

Bucks . 16®  .24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. .  .  5.00®'  6.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.00®  4.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.00®  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00®  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  prime . 15®  .16 

Culls  . 10®  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.00®  12.00 

Bulls  .  4.25®  5.25 

Cows  .  1.25®  3.25 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 12.001®  14.50 

Lower  grades .  8.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bch . $1.25@$2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.00®  2.50 

Carrots,  bsk . 75®  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.00 

Corn,  bag . 75®  2.50 

100  ears  .  1.25®  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu,  bkt . 50®  1.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25®  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 8.00®  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00®  3.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.25®  2.75 

Onions,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 40@  .75 

Peas,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  behs .  1.50®  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 25®  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  2.00 

.  1.25@  2.00 


.75@  1.75 

2.00 


Sweet  corn,  100 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl.  .  .  ,$5.50@$6.25 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  2.50®  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  .  . .  1.00®  2.50 

FRUIT 


Apples,  new,  bu . 

- $0.25@$2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. 10® 

.16 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

. 14® 

.28 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

. 05® 

.15 

Raspberries,  pt . 

. 10® 

.25 

Black  caps,  .pt.  ....... 

. 10® 

.13 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bkt . 

. 50® 

.70 

Currants,  qt . 

. 12® 

.18 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . . . 

_  1.50® 

3.50 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  5,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone; 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2,80;  Class  2 A, 


Jersey,  crate  . 50@  1.25 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  .....  .50@  2.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 150.00@525.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ILav,  No.  1,  Timothv . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@2o.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  . ., .  17.00@1S.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt.  . . . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  14  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52®  .54 

Cheese  . 34®  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55®  .60 

Gathered  . 40®  .50 

Fowls  . 34®  .40 

Roasting  chickens . 36@  .45 

Ducks,  lb . 30®  Ah 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .12 

Onions,  lb . 08  @  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .04 

Cucumbers,  each . 05@  .10 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08 @  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 10®  .^5 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30®  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 20®  .25 
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Unadilla 

Silos 

are 

Dependable 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying . 

Qet  All  The  Facts  l 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

A Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash.  Save  money  and  still  get  the 
silo  that  is  used  by  more  dairy 
owners  in  the  east  than  any  two 
other  makes  combined. 

Don’t  overlook  this 
opportunity — write 
today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Grange 

Silos 

SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
For  30  Days 

For  prices  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Name  . 
Address 


If  You  Have  a  Silo 

—you  need  a  Rowell  Trojan  or  Automatic 
Ensilage  Cutter.  You  are  not  getting  silage 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  unless  you  grow 
and  cut  it  yourself.  By  having  your  own 
ensilage  cutter  you  not  only  save  money  on 
your  own  silage,  but  make  money  Ailing 
silos  for  your  neighbors. 

For  absolutely  reliable  service,  ample  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  light  running,  you  can’t  beat 
the  Rowell  Trojan.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  :  Hyatt  roller  bearings,  guaranteed- 
for-life  steel  flywheel,  end-thrust  “take-up” 
bearings,  twist-proof  steel  main  frame, 
correct  timing  of  feeder,  cutter  and  blower 
so  no  part  can  clog— these,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Y our  choice  of  cylinder 
or  flywheel  type.  Powered  by  any  two- 
plow  tractor. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full 
information  and  receive 
free  copy  of  valuable  sil¬ 
age  bulletins  pamphlet. 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

r* — — 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Rowell  catalog 
wad  copy  ^  "Government  Index  of  Valuable 


The  I. B. Rowell  Co. 


1310  Iincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  1 


Builders  oi  Quality  Farm  Implements  SinCS  1870 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  t  -  :  : 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  heifer  three  years  old  fresh 
in  February.  .She  is  not  such  an  easy 
milker,  but  now  cannot  hold  her  milk. 
It  runs  a  stream,  all  day  at  times.  I 
notified  a  veterinarian  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
last  April  to  come  and  test  my  stock  as 
I  have  eight  cows  and  one  bull.  Have 
not  seen  him.  What  can  I  do  about  this? 

New  Jersey.  J.  M. 

•Milk  normally  is  held  in  the  teats  by 
sphincter  muscle  fibers  in  the  walls  of 
the  teats.  The  muscles  of  the  teats  are 
not  under  control  of  the  will  of  the  cow, 
but  are  involuntary  and  act  automatical¬ 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  muscles  of  the  teats  have  lost 
their  tone  and  do  not  perfectly  perform 
their  function.  The  entire  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  cow  may  he  deranged,  or  the 
condition  may  be  local.  It  is  usual  in 
such  cases  first  to  try  the  effect  of  im¬ 
mersing  the  teats  for  five  minutes  or  more 
night  and  morning  in  cold  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum  per 
pint.  Make  the  solution  with  hot  water, 
but  use  it  cold.  If  the  astringent  lotion 
thus  formed  does  not  contract  the  walls 
of  the  teats  and  the  tfat  orifices  so  that 
milk  is  retained  try  the  effects  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  melted  whitewax  or  paraffin 
to  the  tips  of  the  teats, w  after  each  milk¬ 
ing.  Also  milk  three  times  daily. 

When  such  simple  measures  fail  the 
most  effective  treatment  is  to  swab  the 
tips  of  the  teats  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  work  a  little  of  the  tincture  into  the 
opening  of  each  teat.  This  may  he  done 
with  a  little  bit  of  cotton  batting  twisted 
upon  a  toothpick  or  by  means  of  a  little 
glass  rod.  The  tincture  slightly  blisters 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ducts 
of  the  teats  and  causes  swelling.  The 
swelling  mechanically  stops  the  escape 
of  milk. 

When  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
several  applications  of  the  tincture,  dis¬ 
continue  the  treatment  until  it  is  again 
needed.  Possibly  this  may  prove  perma¬ 
nently  effective,  but  if  not  the  tips  of  the 
teats  and  the  openings  of  the  teats  may 
be  slightly  blistered  with  a  mixture  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  lard,  or  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  lard,  when  the 
cow  is  dry.  Such  treatment,  however, 
should  only  be  applied  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  as  it  has  to  be  judiciously 
done  or  bad  results  may  follow. 

Some  dairymen  stop  the  flow  of  milk 
by  tying  wide  tapes  around  the  teats,  be¬ 
tween  milkings,  but  they  are  liable  to  do 
harm  by  shutting  off  the  circulation  of 
blood.  It  would  be  better,  if  the  teats  are 
small,  to  put  on  large  finger  cots  of  rub¬ 
ber. 

We  have  also  seen  an  illustration  of 
special  compression  clamps,  devised  to 
stop  leaking  of  milk,  in  some  catalogue 
of  veterinary  supplies.  Ask  your  veter¬ 
inarian  if  he  knows  who  has  them  for 
sale,  as  they  may  be  worth  trying. 

As  you  desire  to  have  your  cattle 
tested  with  tuberculin,  which  is  a  wise 
procedure  considering  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  incurability  and 
contagiousness  of  that  disease,  we  should 
advise  you  to  apply  to  some  other  veter¬ 
inarian  who  is  authorized  or  accredited 
by  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  of  the 
.State  to  do  tuberculin  testing  work.  If 
you  do  not  know  of  such  an  expert  make 
inquiry  of  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  or  write  to  the 
State  veterinarian  about  the  matter. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  it  would  be  best  to  have 

pc' 

the  cows  tested  by  the  intradermic  or 
or  tail  test,  as  the  subcutaneous  or 
thermal  test  at  such  times  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  reliable.  Another  advantage  of  the 
intradermic  test  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  that  the  cows  do  not  have  to  be 
stabled  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  and  tempera¬ 
tures  need  not  be  taken  before  or  after 
injecting  the  tuberculin.  The  veterinarian 
simply  injects  the  tuberculin  into  the  skin 
of  the  caudal  fold,  under  the  base  of  the 
tail  and  then  makes  one  to  three  obser¬ 
vations,  the  last  about  72  hours  after 
making  the  injection,  to  decide  if  a 
reaction  indicative  of  tuberculosis  has 
occurred.  A.  S.  A. 


More  eggs — More  milk- 
arid  increased  profits 

THERE’S  a  Gold  Medal  Feed  for  every 
purpose —altogether  65. 

We  doubly  test  all  Gold  Medal  Feeds. 

In  our  own  laboratory.  We  test  each  in¬ 
gredient  first.  Then — we  test  each  feed 
in  mixing. 

Uniformity  guaranteed!  Each  sack  car¬ 
ries  our  money-back  guarantee ,  if  not 
completely  satisfactory.  These  high  qual¬ 
ity  feeds  are  prepared  by  the  same  organ¬ 
ization  that  mills  Gold  Medal  Flour.  And 
the  reputation  of  Gold  Medal  is  back  of 
this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for 
10  days.  Order  from  your  dealer  today. 

% 

Some  of  the  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Egg  Mash  (20%  protein) 

Gold  Medal  Egg  Mash  (with  dried  buttermilk — 

20%  protein) 

Gold  Medal  Chick  Feed. 

Gold  Medal  Growing  Mash  (with  dried  buttermilk) 


Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration  (20%  protein) 
North  Star  Molasses  Dairy  Ration  (16%  protein) 
Gold  Medal  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed  (16%  protein) 

And  there  are  58  other  Gold  Medal  Feeds. 
oA  feed  for  every  feeding  purpose 


Washburn  Crosby  company 


SMillers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
General  Office.:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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The  Henyard 


Ruptured  Oviduct 

I  'have  lost  65  hens  out  of  about  400 
from  rupture  and  am  losing  about  one 
every  day.  This  has  been  since  Jan.  1. 
It  is  ’all  among  my  last  year’s  pullets, 
not  any  of  the  old  hens.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  over-layed  either.  I 
feed  the  Cornell  rations,  or  about  the 
same.  I  was  told  too  much  beef  scrap 
was  the  cause  of  it,  so  I  cut  it  out  en¬ 
tirely  for  a  while,  all  it  did  was  to 
lighten  the  egg  yield,  but  they  ruptured 
just  the  same,  and  if  I  do  not  see  them 
at  once,  the  others  hens  kill  them. 

.New  York.  c.  e.  p. 

This  is  a  trouble  that  recurs  each 
Spring  when  hens,  and  particularly  pul¬ 
lets,  are  laying  heavily.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  protrusion  of  the  oviduct 
is  probably  straining  to  lay  an  egg,  per¬ 
haps  an  oversized  one,  but  it  is  likely 
that  there  is  a  preceding  inflammation 
that  makes  the  extrusion  of  the  egg  dif¬ 
ficult.  'It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  heavy  feeding  upon  meat  or  other 
high  protein  foods  and  the  other  forcing 
methods  used  to  further  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  may  be,  in  large  part,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
the  egg  producing  organs,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  this  has  been  demon¬ 
strated..  There  are  pullets  that  evi¬ 
dently  do  not  have  sufficient  inherent 
stamina  to  stand  up  under  heavy  egg 
production  and  these  suffer  at  this 
period  of  the  year  when  the  greatest 
strain  is  put  upon  the  reproductive 
organs.  I  can  only  suggest  lighter 
feeding,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the 
ration  and  perhaps  a  weekly  flock  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to  each 
100  fowls.  This  latter  has  a  tendency 
to  allay  inflammation  of  internal  organs 
and,  it  seems  to  .me,  should  help.  If 
there  is  any  way  of  altogether  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  this  trouble,  however, 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Broilers  and  Chicks 

1.  What  should  be  fed  the  little  roost¬ 
ers  so  they  will  put  on  more  flesh?  They 
are  five  weeks  old.  I  give  them  mash, 
and  corn,  thick  milk  and  they  also  get 
greens.  I  would  like  to  sell  them  for 
broilers  early.  2.  What  should  be  mixed 
for  the  mash  for  my  little  chicks?  They 
are  five  weeks  old.  w.  D. 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

1.  Cockerels  may  be  confined  to  small 
yards  or  pens  and  heavily  fed  for  about 
two  weeks  before  shipping  to  market  as 
broilers.  It  is  difficult  to  crowd  them 
much  longer  without  their  going  “off 
feed’’  and  losing  what  they  have  gained. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  in  crates, 
a  small  clean  yard  with  comfortable 
roosting  quarters,  such  as  an  open  shed 
in  warm  weather,  is  sufficient.  -Give  them 
cracked  corn  for  whole  grain  and  a  wet 
mash  made  up  largely  of  cornmeal.  Two 
parts  meal,  one  part  flour  middlings  and 
half  part  heavy  ground  oats  make  a  suit¬ 
able  fattening  mixture  (50-25-12).  Wet 
this  mash  mixture  well  with  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  if  you  have  it.  If  you  have  to 
use  water,  add  10  or  15_lbs.  of  meat 
scrap  to  the  mixture  (50-25-12-10).  Feed 
all  that  the  cockerels  will  clean  up  three 
times  daily.  When  given  for  quick  fat¬ 
tening,  mashes  may  be  made  of  a  sloppy 
consistency,  buc  the  birds  cannot  be  kept 
too  long  upon  them.  If  they  lose  their 
appetites,  cut  out  the  mash  for  a  day. 

2.  A  good  growing,  but  not  fattening, 

mash  for  the  bullets,  and  for  the  cock¬ 
erels  before  these  are  confined  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  may  be  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
meat  scraps.  For  chicks  under  five  or 
six  weeks  of  age,  the  coarse  hulls  should 
be  sifted  from  the  ground  oats  and  the 
meat  scrap  should  be  either  sifted  or 
ground.  The  sooner  the  cockerels  can 
be  separated  from  the  pullets  and  kept  by 
themselves,  even  before  fattening,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  M.  B.  D.  ' 

Ailing  Hens  and  Soft- 
shelled  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  60  two  and  three-year- 
old  hens  that  have  laid  very  well  in  past 
seasons,  but  are  not  laying  any  to  speak 
of  this  season,  and  many  of  the  eggs  laid 
are  either  soft-shell  or  paper-shell.  Every 
few  days  I  find  a  hen  fallen  down  in  a 
heap,  eyes  closed  and  apparently  helpless. 
I  take  her  out  and  care  for  her  and  after 
a  few  hours  she  lays  a  soft-shell  egg  and 
then  is  perfectly  well  again.  These  hens 
have  good  house,  best  of  care;  fed  mixed 
scratch  feed  morning  and  night,  green 
feed  at  noon,  dry  mash,  shells  and  grit 
always  before  them.  They  look  well, 
eyes  bright,  combs  red,  and  they  sing 
continually  and  appear  comfortable  and 
happy.  Some  one  has 'suggested  the  hens 
were  too  fat,  but  am  feeding  same  as 
always  have  and  have  had  no  such  trouble 
before.  V.  T. 

Geneva,  Ohio. 

The  hens  are  probably  not  sick  because 
laying  soft-shelled  eggs,  but  are  laying 


soft-shelled  eggs  because  sick.  Hens  are 
animals,  not  machines,  and  are  subject  to 
such  disorders  as-might  affect  other  of  the 
lower  animals  if  closely  confined  duripg 
the  Winter  and  heavily  fed  upon  high 
protein  rations.  Over-fatness  is  com¬ 
monly  made  the  scapegoat  for  disorders 
that^  arise  from  the  conditions  which  in¬ 
duce  over-fatness.  It  is  these  conditions, 
not  the  surplus  fat,  that  need  removing. 
Turn  this  flock  out  of  doors,  if  they  are 
not  already  at  liberty,  and  try  the  effect 
of  a  Spring  tonic  administered  by  Mother 
Nature,  not  taken  from  a  bottle. 

M.  B.  D. 


Blind  Chicks 

What  is  the  cause  of  little  R.  I.  Reds 
becoming  blind?  s.  D. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  exactly 
why  small  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  be¬ 
come  blind.  There  is  probably  an  infes¬ 
tation  of  worms,  however,  which  causes 
this.  I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  to¬ 
bacco  dust  in  the  ration,  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  by  weight,  to  the  amount  of 
mash  fed.  I  would  advise  keeping  this 
before  the  chicks  all  during  this  period 
and  if  possible  put  them  on  clean  ground, 
on  which  poultry  has  never  been  run  be¬ 
fore.  If  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cleanse  the 
ground  by  plowing  it  and  liming  it  well 
with  unslaked  lime.  It  is  best  to  put 
this  on  just  after  rain  as  best  results  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  Keep  the  chicks 
off  it  for  at  least  10  days,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  burning  effect  on  the  chicks. 

B.  B.  H. 


Size  of  Fattening  Pen 

How  many  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
could  be  accommodated  for  fattening  for 
the  last  two  weeks  in  a  well-lighted  and 
well-aired  pen  6x8  ft.,  and  about  7  ft. 
high?  This  6x8  ft.  is  the  only  available 
space  for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  in  as  many  at  one  time  as  possible. 

Hamburg,  'N.  Y.  w.  G.  H. 

I  would  suggest  that  -you  not  keep 
more  than  a  dozen  or  15  birds,  at  the 
most,  in  a  6x8'  house.  That  is,  if  these 
cockerels  are  fully  grown.  If  they  are 
only  half  grown  I  would  say  that  you 
could  put  from  20  to  25  in  there  before 
the  fattening  period.  I  think  this  is  all 
that  you  dare  risk  in  a  house  of  this 
size.  E.  B.  H. 


“Money  talks.”  “Such  a  limited  vo¬ 
cabulary,  though.”  “Ilow’t  that?”  “I’ve 
never  heard  it  say  anything  but  ‘Good- 
by.’  ” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — -Harmless  but  distinct 
earth  tremors  early  July  30  rocked  South¬ 
western  States  from  Kansas  to  California, 
even  quivering  over  the  Pacific  to  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Heavy  storms  preceded  the  quakes 
at  some  places.  States  reporting  tremors 
were  Kansas,  California,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  In 
some  places  only  one  shock  was  felt, 
while  in  others  there  were  two  hours 
apart. 

Twenty-one  policemen,  on  foot,  mount¬ 
ed,  in  automobiles  and  automobile  trucks, 
chased  a  stolen  Chrysler  roadster,  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  men  and  a  girl,  for  10  min¬ 
utes  July  30  through  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  about  traffic  court,  police 
headquarters  and  the  Tombs,  New  York 
City.  The  three  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  car,  and  the  girl  was  captured,  but 
not  before  a  seven-year-old  boy  had  been 
struck  by  the  roadster  and  killed.  The 
boy,  Jerome  Mangan,  of  276  Mulberry 
■Street,  had  just  come  down  the  stoop  of 
his  home  and  was  standing  on  the  side¬ 
walk  when  the  roadster  swerved  around 
the  corner  at  'high  speed,  swung  up  on 
thp  sidewalk  after  him  and  hurled  him 
five  yards  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Four  buildings  of  the  fashionable  West- 
ehester-Biltmore  ’Country  Club  at  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  were  set  on  fire  July  30.  Two 
young  sons  of  well-to-do  families  in  White 
Plains  were  under  arrest,  alleged  by  offi¬ 
cials  to  have  confessed  they  started  the 
blazes  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  a  thrill. 

.Men  are  being  murdered  in  Chicago  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  one  each  day.  A 
total  of  227  have  been  murdered  to  date 
this  year.  Chicago  had  a  population  of 
2,701,705  in  1920.  All  of  Canada  in  1921 
had  a  population  of  8,78S,4S3.  Those  are 
official  census  figures  of  each.  In  1919, 
Canada  reported  79  murders  when  Chi¬ 
cago’s  was  130 ;  in  1920,  Canada  reported 
57  murders,  Chicago  194 ;  in  1921,  Can¬ 
ada  reported  76,  Chicago  190.  and  in 
1922,  Canada  reported  56.  while  Chi¬ 
cago’s  totaled  228.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures  for  1922,  Chicago  had  one  murder 
for  each  11,849  of  population,  while  Can¬ 
ada  had  one  for  each  156,019  persons  of 
its  population.  Relatively  Chicago  had 
13  times  as  many  murders  as  all  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Chicago  will  probably  have  71 
per  cent  more  murders,  in  number,  this 


year  than  it  had  in  three  years  ago.  The 
annual  report  for  1923  of  W.  Norwood. 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  London,  shows 
27  murders  there  for  1923  as  compared 
with  270  for  Chicago  in  that  same  year. 
Taking  London’s  population  as  reported 
for  1921  at  7,480,201  for  its  greater  area 
and  Chicago’s  for  1920,  London  had  one 
murder  for  each  278,806  persons,  while 
Chicago  had  one  for  each  10.006  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Five  persons,  including  two  women  and 
a  boy,  were  injured,  three  men  were  ar¬ 
rested.  at  the  farm  house  of  Stephen 
Illsley  in  the  Islington  district  at  West- 
wood,  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  when  a  meeting  of 
three  score  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  was 
broken  up  by  a  mob  of  500  persons.  The 
meeting  was  the  first  attempted  since 
State  Police  announced  the  department 
would  no  longer  afford  police  protection 
to  Klan  gatherings. 

Eighteen  wholesale  concerns  and  11  in¬ 
dividuals  indicted  recently  in  this  city  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law 
through  conspiracy  to  control  the  bulk 
of  the  fresh  water  fish  trade,  amounting 
in  New  York  to  $30,000,000  annually, 
were  arraigned  before  Judge  Bondy 
Aug.  3  and  held  in  $2,500  bail  each. 

An  'hour  alone  in  the  morgue,  or  in  the 
room  in  which  lies  the  body  of  the  one 
for  whose  death  he  may  be  responsible, 
will  be  part  of  the  punishment  meted  out 
in  the  future  to  the  automobile  driver 
who  as  a  result  of  intoxication  or  through 
careless  or  reckless  driving  has  brought 
about  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  it 
was  announced  a(»  Indianapolis,  Aug.  3, 
by  Herman  E.  Ilikhoff,  chief  of  police, 
and  Dr.  William  Doeppers,  deputy  cor¬ 
oner.  They  arrived  at  this  decision  after 
three  persons  had  been  killed  and  several 
others  injured  through  reckless  driving 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday. 

Unless  the  recently  increased  postal 
rates  are  reduced  considerably,  mail  order 
houses  will  be  forced  to  drastic  reduction 
in  the  quantities  of  mail  which  they  have 
been  sending  to  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  the  special  joint  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  was  told  Aug.  4  at 
its  second  day’s  hearing  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  country  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  orders  for  merchandise  al¬ 
ready  had  fallen  off  perceptibly  because 
of  the  necessity  to  pass  on  the  increased 
rates  to  the  consumer.  Herbert  C.  Free¬ 
man,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company, 
testified  that  the  additional  service 
charge  of  two  cents  on  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages  meant  an  increase  of  12%  per  cent 
in  the  company’s  operating  costs  and  a 
corresponding  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  sales. 
The  company,  he  said,  sent  out  12,000,- 
000  packages  annually,  and  on  these  the 
additional  service  charge  amounted  to 
more  than  $209,000.  Protests  against 
the  new  magazine  postal  rates  were  made 
by  Arthur  F.  Stevens  of  the  International 
Council  for  Religious  Education,  which 
represents  35  denominations  and  30.000,- 
000  persons,  and  by  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
managing  director  of  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers’  Association,  who  plead¬ 
ed  for  a  return  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  an 
ounce  for  magazine  postage. 

At  least  three  persons  were  killed  and 
several  injured  when  a  two-story  brick 
store  and  apartment  building  collapsed  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug  4.  Besides  the 
three,  whose  bodies  were  recovered,  three 
others  were  missing  and  believed  to  be  in 
the  debris. 

WASHINGTON. — Advocates  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  naval  flying  corps  to  supplant  the 
present  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the 
Navy  Department  have  completed  the  de¬ 
tails  of  such  an  organization  and  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  shortly  after  Congress  • 
convenes  in  December.  There  is  a  lack 
of  trained  flying  personnel  in  the  navy, 
especially  in  the  higher  grades  perman¬ 
ently  assigned  to  aviation.  The  remedy 
for  this  situation  is  declared  to  be  the 
creation  of  a  flying  corps  within  the 
Navy  Department,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Repeal  of  all  of  the  miscellaneous  or 
nuisance  taxes,  including  the  levy  on 
automobiles,  was  predicted  Aug.  3  by 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  strong  pressure  will  be  exerted  on 
Congress  to  get  rid  of  the  automobile 
taxes.  There  is  widespread  sentiment  in 
Congress  for  repealing  them,  but  there 
has  been  considerable  doubt  about  the 
fate  of  the  automobile  levy.  The  Utah 
Senator  predicted  that  a  cut  of  about 
$350,000,000  would  be  made.  He  believes 
the  surtax  maximum  will  be  reduced  to 
20  per  cent.  He  will  work  for  repeal  of 
the  inheritance  tax. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  the  Shipping  Board 
Aug.  4  approved  the*  sale  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  200  tied-up  steel  ships 
offered  for  sale  to  be  scrapped.  The  Ford 
bid  was  $1,706,000  for  the  200  ships  “as 
is  and  where  is.”  The  bid  indicated  Mr. 
Ford  contemplates  Dieselizing  some  of 
the  hulls  and  using  them  in  deep  sea  ser¬ 
vice.  A  bid  of  1,370.000  by  the  Boston 
Metal  and  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore 
was  the  highest  produced  at  the  public 
opening  of  bids  June  30.  Rear  Admiral 
Palmer  recommended  its  acceptance,  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  Ford  bid  was  sub¬ 
mitted  after  all  others  had  been  rejected. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Telia  «11  about  Paint  and  Fainting-  for  Durability.  Valu. 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


'BARGAIN  BOOK 

Send  today  for  my  New  Cut  Price 
Catalog  —  Bigger  bargains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Compare  my 
Quality  and  low  factory  prices— see  they  ‘ 
big  money  New  Cut  Prices  save  you. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

J>ept  .4302  Cleveland,  Ohio 


h" 


ATI  AN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  B 

SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready  to  Lay.  Free  Range  Grown.  From  Selected 
Parent  Stock.  At  I82.50  per  pullet. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS  Bayville,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 2,000  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  AMayan<1 

hatch,  $1.25  to  $1.75,  until  August  I5th.  Crates  extra. 

Otsego  Leghorn  Farm,  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y. 


HALL'S  WHEITEYLEGHORN  PULLETS 

Only  $2.35  each.  Bred  from  heavy  layers.  State-tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Large  or  small  orders  filled  promptly 

HALL'S  POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  w.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  For  Sale 

from  certified  and  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Bred  for  heavy- 
laying.  Breeders  of  Leghorns  for  twenty  years. 

Mapleerest  Poultry  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J, 


IE3  11  llets 


SlngleComb 
White  Leghorns 


8  to  10  wks.  old;  all  healthy,  good  type  birds,  SI 
each.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Prompt 
shipment  by  express — Collect. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown.  Delaware 


1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weslhamplon  Beach,  N.Y. 


While  I  ptrhnrn  Pullplc  Eight  to  sixteen  weeks  old  ; 
Willie  Legnorn  ruiieis  ready  for  shipment.  Also  eight 

hundred  yearling  hens.  0LIN  H0PKINS0N,  South  Columbia,  S.Y. 


Whitp  I  pixhnrn  Pnllpfc  3  mos-  old>  Tom  Barron  free 

(IIIIIC  LGgllUl  II  runeii  range,  vigorousstock, ready  for 
shipment,  $1  each.  FRAXCKM AN,  Lakewood  N.J.  R  D  Na.  I 


1,000  Special  White  Leghorn  Pullets  bigEggPrm 

ducers.  $1  each,  and  500  Roosters.  Also  1,000  FuJlets,  2 
mos.  old,  80e.  Locust  Hill  Farms,  \Y liiteaviUe,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Parks’  bred-to-lay  strain.  None  better.  9810 — 100; 
985.50 — 50;  983 — 25,  Post  paid.  Strong  chix, 

§rompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  and  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


50  jon«a^sVra?n  ROCk  PutletS  *M>°,  A00  ? u  1  k  ley 


ones  Strain 

Leghorn  pullets,  $1.25. 


strain,  8-10  wks.  old  W. 

Lovell  Gordon.  Esperanoe,  N.  Y 


HI  IF  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 
■  ^  **■  ®  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 
9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

Reds .  S3. 25  SB  00  Si  1.09 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  0  00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
YV.  A.LAUVER  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Ufliilo  Wvoniinlfoo  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
wmie  nyanuoiies  half  price.  2.000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  Whil«  WymdoMc  Specialist, Mansfield, Ohio 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  12c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Hearer  Springs,  Pa. 


RARY  Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

*  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Sfl  n  I  RE  HQ  Vermont  certified  accredited 
■  U«  Hi  li  ncuo  stock.  6  to  8  weeks  Chicks.  May 
Pullets.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K-10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
J.N.  BLAU  VELT,Holindel,  N.J. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  h0#  rse  s' pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1 1 13 


INDIAN 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 


Box  B 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Circulars 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

B.  O.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

#8.00  per  lOO 

8.  C.  Minorcas  8.  C.  Anconas 

#10.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wvandottes 

#11.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  $18— 100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  $7—100 
14  years  experience;  100 X  live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 


THE  HENYARD 


Feed  for  a  Dozen  Eggs 

IIow  many  pounds  of  feed  on  the  aver¬ 
age  does  it  take  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs? 
What  causes  White  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  to  be  black?  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  average  amount  of  feed  necessary 
to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  with  Leghorn 
pullets  is  about  5 y2  lbs. ;  with  Leghorn 
hens,  about  7  lbs. — with  any  of  the  heavy 
breeds  such  as  the  Wyandotte,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks  the 
average  number  of  pounds  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  for  the  pullets  is  7,  and  about 
8%  for  hens.  This  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  but  these 
figures  are  the  average. 

As  to  the  cause  of  White  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks  being  black,  this  is  a  case 
of  atavism  or  a  reverting  back  to  some 
of  the  breeds  which  have  been  used  in 
the  development  of  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  such  as  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  indirectly  to  the  Black  Java. 
This  is  not  common  however,  and  there 
should  not  be  many  such  chicks  in  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock  flock.  r.  ii.  h. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

IWll  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  pullets  and  the  remedy  for  it? 
I  noticed  several  of  them  lying  on  their 
sides  ami  gape  for  air  always.  I  also 
have  some  hens  that  are  trouble  with 


BUILDING  UP 


From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


CTRICKLER’S  ’JJKS.  C.  WHITE 

a  leghorn  baby  chicks 

Large,  heavy -laying  type;  hens  weigh 
4  to  6  lbs.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  $10  per 
100;  $48  per  600;  $06  per  1000. 

Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same 
price.  Hatches  September  1st  and  8tli. 

Extra  fine,  specially  selected  16  weeks 
old  breeding  cockerels,  285-egg  line  blood, 
$2  each;  $16  per  10;  $26  per  20;  $60  per  60. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


AUGUST  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Our  Last  Hatchings  tor  This  Season.  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  .  16.00 


White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  18.00 
Better  place  your  order  at  once.  Still  a  few  left. 
Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chicks. 
Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of 
highest  quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Phone,  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  purebred,  inspect- 
.  ed  and  culled  flocks, 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes....  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


worms.  M.  K. 

I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  just  what  the 
trouble  is  with  your  birds  without  having 
seen  them.  From  what  you  say,  however, 
your  birds  may  he  having  some  nutri¬ 
tional  trouble  or  a  form  of  paralysis 
that  seems  to  be  going  around.  This 
paralysis  strikes  the  flock  suddenly,  some¬ 
times  affecting  the  whole  flock,  sometimes 
affecting  only  a  few,  and  disappearing  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  either  to  prevent  it  or 
to  cure  it. 

If  _  yoiir  _  trouble  is  nutritional,  as  I 
imagine  it  is,  I  would  advise  feeding  cod- 
liver  oil  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  It 
may  be  mixed  right  in  the  grain  and  the 
grain  fed  as  usual  in  the  litter.  I  would 
advise  feeding  the  cod-liver  oil  no  matter 
what .  your  trouble  is,  as  you  will  find 
that  it  will  help  to  build  up  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  birds  and  thereby  help  to 
make  them  more  resistant  to  disease. 

Your  birds  may  also  be  affected  with 
worms,  in  which  case  tobacco  dust  should 
be  fed  in  the  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent  'by  weight  of  the  amount  of 
mash  fed.  Feed  the  cod-liver  oil  at  the 
same  time  in  the  grain.  If  you  can,  move 
the  birds  to  fresh  ground  and  purify  the 
old  ground  by  plowing  and  liming  with 
unslaked  lime  just  before  a  rain.  Do  not 
let  birds  on  the  limed  ground  within  10 
days  after  it  has  been  wet,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  the  birds  being 
burned  with  the  lime.  h.  r.  h. 


r—CHICKS  — 

_  100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 


S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks.  . .  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  #1.50  each.  Ready-to-lay  or  laying, 
#8.50  each.  Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate 
prices,  One  pen  of  Lord  Farms  Leghorns  will 
show  you  that  breeding  counts. 

Lord  Farms  67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNPullets  f 

strain.  Hatched  March  16th  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  $2  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  52  25  each 
Shipped  on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  ol.289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BARKON—1IOI.LY WOOD  STRAINS 

PHI  I  FTS  ?  mos-  *'  40  Per  100—4  11108.  $170  per  100 
*  ULLL1 J  6  mos.  and  over— for  delivery  in  Sept,  and 
Oct.  $200  per  100.  Fie*  range  grown— from  certified 
stock.  A.  II.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

50  s.  c.  RED  PULLETS  ™S* 

a  MAijyg ,, 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  high  eEt  prices  ever  known .  Greatest 
^  market  for  20  years.  Makemoney  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  Weshipeverywhereourfa- 
breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
V24yrs.  WritenowtorbiglilluBtratedfreebook, 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs 

_ . illiniilii^j1  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  Co! 

205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  81.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.f . 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila 


Trouble  with  Goslings 

Please  advise  me  about  goslings ;  how 
to  feed  and  what?  They  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  off  quickly  at  four  weeks  of  age.  I 
feed  oat  flakes,  rolled  oats,  cornmeal ; 
started  to  feed  cracked  corn  and  growing 
mash,  but  feel  I  would  like  to  be  put 
right.  t.  H.  A. 

A  ration  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  goslings  up 
to  eight  weeks  of  age  is  equal  parts  by 
measure  of  bran,  middlings  and  steamed 
cut  clover  or  cooked  vegetables.  Feed 
morning,  noon  and  night.  If  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  fatten  them  at  this  age  or  at  10 
weeks  of  age,  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  pen  where  they  will  not  exercise  too 
much,  and  feed  cornmeal  mixed  to  a  dry 
crumbly  state,  and  beef  scrap  amount¬ 
ing  to  20  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  corn¬ 
meal.  I  think  however,  that  the  ration 
you  are  using  is  a  good  one  and  if  it  has 
j  given  satisfactory  results  I  see  no  rea- 
!  son  for  changing. 

If  you  are  losing  many  birds  I  would 
suggest  that  you  wrap  up  one  or  two  of 
any  birds  that  die,  just  as  soon  as  they 
die,  and  send  them  to  Dr.  F.  R.  Beau- 
dette,  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  will  be 
very  glad  to  examine  them  and  determine 
if  possible  what  is  the  matter  with  them. 
If  you  ship  them  please  ship  them  so  that 
they  will  not  be  in  transit  over  the  week¬ 
end,  and  ship  them  so  that  they  do  not 
arrive  on  Saturday.  r.  r.  h. 


Enlarged  Liver 

We  butchered  a  rooster  which  had  a 
liver  that  weighed  one  pound.  We  did 
not  eat  it,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
was  fit  to  eat  and  what  caused  the  liver 
to  be  so  enlarged?  g.  m. 

Enlarged  livers  occur  in  a  number  of 
diseases  and  in  ducks  and  geese  are  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  by  feeding  to  make  a 
choice  tidbit  for  those  who  like  strange 
and  wonderful  articles  of  diet.  If  the 
only  evidence  of  disease  that  you  found 
was  an  enlarged  liver,  it  is  probable  that 
the  flesh  of  the  bird  was  fit  to  eat,  though, 
as  you  may  have  overlooked  something,  it 
was  better  perhaps  to  discard  the  carcass. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  first 
six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  to  sixth 
week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


Begin  feeding  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
at  fifth  month  and 
feed  all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month  on 
—one  quart  per  day 
toeach  twelve  birds 


the  Big  Producers 

One  of  the  finest  investments  you 
can  make  in  building  up  a  heavy 
laying  flock,  is  Ful-O-Pep  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash. 

This  remarkable  feed  contains  all 
the  elements  for  swift  growth,  strong 
bones,  well -formed  bodies  and  the 
surplus  of  vigor  required  for  big  and 
steady  egg  production. 

When  your  chicks  are  six  weeks 
old  switch  from  Chick  Starter  to 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  keep 
them  on  this  ration  till  five  months 
old— then  put  them  on  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  and  watch  the  eggs  roll 
out  and  the  profits  roll  in. 

Read  the  Experience  of  this  Successful 
Poultry  Raiser: 

I  have  been  raising  poultry  for  six  years  and  this  spring 
decided  to  give  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  a  trial.  I  hatched  out 
2,000  chicks  starting  March  1st,  and  fed  them  all  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter.  I  lost  less  than  4%.  This  is  the  small¬ 
est  loss  I  ever  had  and  I  give  Ful-O-Pep  the  credit.  My 
mortality  has  never  been  so  low  before. 

I  have  about  250  pullets  today  and  they  are  in  fine  shape, 
fori  keep  them  full  of  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash.  Some  of 
the  earliest  ones  are  laying  already,  but  they  will  be  kept 
on  P  ul-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  until  they  are  five  months  old . 

Am  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  to  my  200  odd  old  hens 
and  they  are  laying  in  great  shape. 

“  I  he  Pul-O-Pep  Way  makes  Poultry  Pay”  is  the  motto 
of  every  thrifty  poultryman.  —Martin  Hanson 


Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells 
the  Ful-O-Pep  line  of  feeds.  See  him. 
Talk  it  over  with  him.  He  can  sup¬ 
ply  your  needs. 

The  Quaker  Qals  (omp any 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FREE— Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instructions  on 
poultry  raising  and  all  of  the  essential  points  contained  in 
our  famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


V  Dept.  89 ,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. ,  Chicago.U.S.  A. 
lthout  obligation,  complete  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry 

Name . 

Address . 

My  Dealer’s  Name . . 


|  TheQuakerOatsCo 

I  Please  send  me,  w 
Book. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Many  thanks  foi1  exposure  of  auto 
knitters  and  many  newspaper  schemes 
for  insurance.  Have  you  to  thank  for  not 
becoming  a  victim  to  both  schemes.  So 
here  is  one  of  the  dollars  the  smooth¬ 
tongued  advertisers  have  lost.  w.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  saved  the  farmer  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  The  R.  ‘N.-Y.  for  an  aver¬ 
age  lifetime.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  so  many  traps  were  set  to  deceive 
the  farming  public.  The  R.  N.-Y.’-s  job 
is  to  spring  the  trap  before  the  farmer 
gets  his  foot  into  it. 

'White  Plains,  July  28.  —  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Joseph  Morschauser  today 
cancelled  a  judgment  taken  by  default 
last  October  by  the  LaSalle  Extension 
University  of  'Chicago,  against  Vernon  L. 
Hatfield  of  20  Coligni  Avenue,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1922,  Hatfield  signed  a  contract  to 
pay  $140  for  a  college  course  to  be  taken 
by  mail,  and  paid  $10  down.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  never  paid  although  Hatfield 
is  alleged  to  have  received  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  books. 

Hatfield  contends  that  soon  after  he 
contracted  for  the  course  he  found  him¬ 
self  without  funds  to  continue  and  se¬ 
cured  the  company’s  permission  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contract.  In  asking  to  open 
the  default  judgment,  Hatfield  said  that 
lie  was  never  notified  that  he  was  being 
sued. 

Correspondence  schools  grant  no  re¬ 
leases  on  contracts  regardless  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  individual.  His  chil¬ 
dren  may  go  hungry,  but  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  must  be  paid  for.  A  judg¬ 
ment  where  the  individual  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend  the  suit  will  not 
stand,  but  many  are  imposed  upon  in  this 
way  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  putting  up  a  fight.  There 
is  a  good  lesson  in  the  above  aofion  for 
those  who  are  solicited  to  sign  orders 
for  correspondence  school  courses. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  rich — go  to 
it !  J.  B.  w. 

This  is  the  comment  which  comes  with 
an  offer  of  Farmers’  Medicated  Stock 
(Salt  Company,  Mifflinburg.  Pa.,  although 
there  is  a  request  in  the  letter  “that  you 
do  not  hand  it  to  any  other  person.”  But 
the  request  is  not  obligatory  on  the  sub¬ 
scriber  and  he  evidently  did  not  consider 
the  request  seriously.  The  letter  states 
that  .T.  B.  'W.  should  hav^  no  trouble 
making  $50  per  day  selling  the  company’s 
product ;  $50  a  day  vrould  look  good  to 
most  farmers  these  times!  The  price 
of  the  stock  salt  is  not  stated,  but  the  as¬ 
tounding  statement  is  made  that  every 
farmer  buying  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  will 
be  able  to  buy  five  sacks  at  lc  per  sack. 
Such  a  palpable  fake  scheme  that  it  is  no 
wonder  .T.  B.  W.  passed  it  along  with  the 
above  comments. 

During  the  past  nine  years  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  hundreds  of  concerns  offering 
“work  at  home,”  but  they  all  proved  to 
be  cheats.  Work  at  home  schemes  seem 
to  be  the  science  of  cheating  people  out 
of  their  money.  J.  L. 

Georgia. 

The  above  describes  the  “work-at- 
home”  scheme  in  a  few*  words.  The 
houses  that  are  honest  in  securing  home 
workers  do  not  ask  the  worker  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  money.  But  the  honest  houses 
in  this  line  are  rare  compared  with  petty 
swindlers  pretending  to  offer  home  work. 

I  have  shipped  ten  cases  of  eggs  to  the 
New  York  firm  of  Weissman  Bros.,  2025 
Davidson  Ave.,  Bronx,  and  have  received 
no  returns  since  April  1.  In  addition  I 
have  two  of  their  protested  checks.  The 
total  amount  of  my  claim  is  $147.96.  Can 
vou  help  me  to  collect  this  amount  which 
is  due?  »  w.  K.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  another  example  of  what  some 
of  these  egg  houses  think  of  their  ship¬ 
pers.  Anything  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  eggs  and  then  let  the  shipper  whistle 
for  their  returns. 


The  black  fox  companies  are  still  do¬ 
ing  business  in  Maine,  or  at  any  rate 
they  are  spending  money  on  circulars  and 
printed  matter.  Their  latest  _  scheme  is 
what  they  call  a  sale  of  a  pair  of  black 
foxes  or  a  one-twentieth  interest  in  such 
a  pair ;  but  when  you  come  to  examine 
all  the  legal  papers  you  find  that  they  in¬ 


clude  a  chance  to  lose  all  your  money  and 
also  some  more  or  less  imaginary  chances 
of  making  money  out  of  one-twentieth  of 
the  profits  arising  out  of  an  imposing 
lease  with  so-called  guarantees. 

The  promoters  cannot  have  any  humor¬ 
ous  side,  for  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maine  Blue  Sky 
Department  upon  the  extraordinary 
ground  that  the  bargain  they  have  to 
sell  is  not  a  security.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  sucker  was  scarcely  born 
yet  who  would  buy  anything  from  a  man 
who  protested  that  there  was  no  security 
about  his  goods.  We  are  sure  that  if  any 
of  these  concerns  wanted  to  apply  to  the 
Maine  Blue  Sky  Department  for  a  clean 
bill  of  health  they  wouldn’t  be  refused 
a  hearing.  Until  they  do,  let  the  investor 
judge  them  as  they  ask  to  be  judged. 

Massachusetts.  k.  w.  h. 

Such  promoters  are  no  credit  to  any 
industry,  and  the  fox  breeding  business 
seems  to  have  its  full  share  of  them.  It 
is  a  precarious  business,  at  best,  as  has 
often  been  explained  in  the  columns  of 
The  R.  iN.-Y.,  and  to  buy  an  “interest” 
in  a  pair  of  foxes,  the  animals  to  be  held 
by  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  is 
worthy  of  no  serious  consideration. 


There  are  so  many  good  things  to  say 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  if  I  wrote  them 
in  here,  my  letter  would  be  too  long. 
'Publisher’s  'Desk  alone  is  worth  several 
times  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  figure  that  an  advertiser  in  your 
paper  has  passed  inspection.  c.  H.  A. 

West  Virginia. 

The  comment  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  adverti¬ 
sers  by  the  above  subscriber  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  thought.  The  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  advertising  admitted  to  the 
columns  of  the  paper  is  now  quite  uni¬ 
versal,  but  few  appreciate  the  long  years 
of  strict  censorship  and  the  large  amount 
of  advertising  declined  each  year  that  is 
responsible  for  this  faith  of  our  readers. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  adver¬ 
tising  a  year  would  be  a  modest  estimate. 
And  most  of  the  business  included  in  the 
estimate  is  accepted  by  other  farm  papers. 
■Sometimes  the  article  advertised  is 
worthy  in  itself,  but  is  declined  because 
of  deceptive  or  misleading  wording  in  the 
advertisement. 


Six  indictments  were  returned  against 
four  men  by  the  grand  jury  yesterday 
after  an  investigation  of  a  real  estate 
swindle  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  34 
complainants  invested  $75,000.  They 
were  Maxwell  'Slutzman,  said  to  be  a  dis¬ 
barred  lawyer,  and  his  brother,  Richard 
'Sloane,  partners  in  a  real  estate  office 
at  5  Beekman  Street.  The  two  other  de¬ 
fendants  have  not  been  arrested. 

The  indictments  charge  the  larceny  of 
amounts  ranging  from  $830  to  $8,500.' 

Owen  W.  Bohan,  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney,  said  the  defendants  had  operated 
under  various  company  names  in  repre¬ 
senting  to  working  men  and  women  that 
they  had  won  building  lots  in  a  free  lot 
distribution  scheme.  The  lots  were  in 
Bayview  Heights  and  Rosedale,  Queens, 
and  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  “winner”  who  went  to  claim  a  lot 
would  find  it  small  or  in  an  undesirable 
location,  Mr.  Bohan  said,  and  would  be 
offered  $500  for  it  in  a  trade  for  a  better 
lot.  The  defendants  would  represent,  the 
prosecutor  said,  that  the  victim  could 
make  a  quick  profit  by  paying  in  full  for 
the  lot  offered  him  in  trade.  When  he 
paid  the  prospective  purchaser  would  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  buyer  would  find  the  prop¬ 
erty  incumbered  by  mortgages,  unpaid 
tax  liens  and  court  judgments. 

Mr.  Bohan  said  there  had  been  hun¬ 
dreds  of  complaints  from  victims  of  real 
estate  firms  who  had  used  this  scheme. — 
Daily  Paper. 

This  is  the  scheme  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  exposing  persistently  for  the  past 
10  or  12  years.  There  are  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  “free  lot”  scheme,  but  all  are 
a  fraud  and  a  swindle. 


June  1.  1925,  I  shipped  one  case  No. 
1  selected  white  eggs  to  Mr.  Wolpert,  549 
Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Up  to 
date  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  The 
railroad  company  says  the  eggs  were  de¬ 
livered  to  him.  I  have  written,  also  tele¬ 
graphed  him ;  no  answer.  I  skipped 
eggs  to  another  man  the  same  day,  of  the 
same  quality,  and  received  38  cents  net 
or  $11.40  for  the  case.  I  want  my  fel¬ 
low  shipper  to  gain  by  it.  as  I  know  by 
test  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  once  publishes  any 
one,  he  will  have  to  change  his  name  to 
get  more  trade.  w.  P.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  just  a  typical  case  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  if  our  readers  send  their  egg 
shipments  to  this  concern.  Our  files  con¬ 
tain  numerous  claims  and  no  satisfaction 
can  be  obtained  in  this  controversy.  Why 
risk  your  good  returns  by  patronizing 
houses  of  this  kind? 


Home-grown  and 

O  r 

Home-owned 

That  which  is  ours  always  seems  better  to  us  than 
even  the  best  coming  from  strangers.  It  must  be 
so,  for  without  loyalty  all  the  world  would  again 
be  a  jungle. 

But  with  a  land  as  large  as  ours,  with  swarming 
millions  all  with  their  own  work  to  do,  friends 
sometimes  seem  like  strangers,  and  we  do  not 
know  our  own. 

How  many  of  us  know  that  last  year  115 ,000  more 
consumers  of  electric  light  and  power  and  workers 
in  the  industry  invested  $2.00,000,000  of  their 
earnings  in  their  own  electric  light  and  power 
companies?  These  are  the  companies  which, 
through  private  enterprise,  have  come  to  furnish 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  electric  service  in  the 
United  States.  Municipal  plants  furnish  the  other 
five  per  cent;  but  in  the  last  few  years  860  com¬ 
munities  have  abandoned  this  experiment  and  have 
gone  back  to  private  enterprise. 

Sprung  from  the  soil  of  American  inventive  genius, 
with  two  and  a  half  million  consumer  and  em¬ 
ployee  owners,  we  can  truly  say  that  our  electric 
light  and  power  industry  is  both  “home-grown” 
and  “home-owned.” 


To  extend  the  benefits  of  electricity  to 
agriculture ,  fifteen  state  committees  are 
at  work  with  the  national  committee  in 
studying  the  problems  of  farm  electrifi¬ 
cation. 

The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 


economists  and  engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture ,  Commerce , 
and  the  Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau. 
Federation,  National  Grange,  Amer. 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Farm 
Lighting  Mfg.  Ass'n,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  work  write  for  a  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Paint 

our  House 


with  "Old  Ironsides  " 


FRESHEN  up  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  your  home  with  “  Old  Ironsides " 
Guaranteed  Paints.  They  are  absolutely  fresh  and  ready  to  use.  Anyone  can  put 
them  on,  following  our  simple  directions.  Invest  a  few  dollars  in  “Old  Ironsides” 
Paints ;  add  hundreds  to  the  value  of  your  home. 

Save  V3  on  House  and  Barn  Paints 

Buy  direct  from  long-established  makers  and  save 
at  least  one-third.  Freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  all  orders  for  10  gallons  or  more.  Every  gallon  of 
“Old  Ironsides”  Paint  is  guaranteed.  We  make  a 
complete  line  of  House  and  Barn  Paints. 

Write  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  List 
and  Free  Booklet 


$1^1 

Barn  Paint 

height  Paid 


withm 


MileS, 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


3 


—  Cal 

house  Paint 

■freight  Paid 

_  within 
^OOMileS 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE-FARM 

About  60  acres,  situated  -within  one-half  mile  of 
village  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Buildings  all  in 
good  condition.  House  consists  of  13  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  one-pipe  furnace, 
good  cellar.  Running  water  to  barns.  Small  maple 
orchard  on  farm.  Hood  location  to  accommodate 
transients  or  summer  boarders.  Ideal  location  for 
truck  garden.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
S8.500.  Inquire  EARL  D.  HETMAN,  88^  Main 
Street,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


40  ACRES,  2  DWELLINGS  bigjoe  quI  f  men  t 

Along  Skippack  Highway,  15  miles  to  Philadelphia, 
near  depot,  shows  prosperity  and  profits.  2  horses, 
7  cows,  750  chickens.  80  ducks,  extensive  machinery, 
crops.  Only  8*7,600.  Details  this  and  other  bar¬ 
gains  in  Philadelphia  Suburbs  thru 
FRANK  T.  REESE  17  S  Curren  Arcade  NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


Help! 

Farms 

and 

Estates 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers— 
superintendents,  pnrdenersy  herdsmen,  pou  i  trymen 

“c TXCen  We  Send  We’d  Hire  Ourselves” 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

90  West  St.  (Agril.  Eng.)  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as .  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble  minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  all  year  round.  ADVERTISER  7294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Reformatory  for  Woman,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  retail  milk  route; 

good  wages  and  good  living  conditions;  reply 
to  L.  S.  WHITE,  220  West  42d  St.,,  New  York 
City  or  White  Farms,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  to  take  full 
charge  of  general  store;  must  be  good  mixer 
and  have  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  7334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  worker  on  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming;  state  age,  experience,  na¬ 
tionality  and  -wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7340,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  farm  men,  white;  one 
to  work  as  second  man  in  dairy;  Guernseys, 
dry-hand  milking;  other  to  drive  team;  both 
must  be  experienced  farmers  and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  references;  wages  $60  to  start  with 
home  second  to  none.  A.  CLINTON  CLEMENT, 
Westville,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Housekeeper,  woman  of  middle  age 
who  has  had  experience  with  farm  house¬ 
keeping;  steady  position  for  right  party;  give 
age,  salary  expected  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  S.  B.  O’HAGAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  or  four  girls  for  dining-room 
service;  good  wages,  room  and  board;  de¬ 
lightfully  located  near  the  ocean  where  the 
cocoanuts  grow  and  ripen  every  day  in  the 
year;  country  girls  preferred;  a  real  home  for 
the  right  kind  of  girl.  L.  H.  BRADSHAW, 
Kentucky  House,  Delray  Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  cook,  white,  Christian,  country, 
family  of  six:  wages  $75.  Write  MRS. 
SHAUN  KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  connected  with  a  community  board¬ 
ing  school;  must  be  decent,  clean  and  intelli¬ 
gent;  capable  of  dealing  with  boys  and  girls 
and  living  among  cultured  people;  position  open 
September  1;  salary  $60  a  month  and  all  ex¬ 
penses;  reference  required.  Address  MANUMIT 
SCHOOL,  Pawling,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORICER,  intelligent,  responsible  wo¬ 
man  for  general  housework  by  cultured  Ameri¬ 
can  family  living  in  country;  highest  salary  for 
right  person.  MRS.  CHARLES  GATCHELL, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  middle-aged  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  with  housework  and  cooking  in  home 
with  all  modern  improvements;  no  washing  or 
ironing;  three  adults;  one  who  prefers  good 
home  rather  than  big  wages;  permanent  for 
right  party;  references.  ADVERTISER  7357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  good  plain  cook,  general 
housework;  all  improvements;  no  laundry; 
children;  high  wages;  in  country.  MRS.  CHAS. 
F.  GODFREY,  R.  D.  1,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Woman  to  cook  for  four  or 
five  farm  hands;  pleasant  place;  good  home; 
time  off;  $40  to  $50  per  month,  according  to 
ability.  BOX  328,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED— Genuine  farmer  and  wife,  to  take 
charge  and  operate  efficiently  my  small  fruit 
and  vegetable  farm  in  New  Jersey;  tractor  ex¬ 
perience  desirable;  splendid  place  for  right  cou¬ 
ple;  now  or  later;  give  detail  information:  sal¬ 
ary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  7347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman  for  large  commercial 
plant;  wages  $80  and  perquisites;  state  full 
particulars  and  send  references.  ADVERTISER 
7368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  Protestant,  Hollander,  single, 
from  20  to  25  years  old,  who  is  a  number  one 
dairyman  and  has  the  very  best  of  references 
iand  absolutely  honest  in  every  way;  good 
wages  for  a  good  man;  send  picture  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7388,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  general  farmer,  one  with  some 
orchard  work  experience  preferable.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  7367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  and  foreman  for  large 
dairy  farm;  registered  Holsteins,  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  furnished  house  and 
perquisites  and  $80  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
7369,  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife  and  son  wanted  to  work  on  apple 
farm;  father  as  teamster,  son  to  take  care 
of  three  cows  and  chickens;  woman  to  help  at 
residence  two  hours  daily:  state  wages,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-age  or  little  past,  per¬ 
manent  position,  small  poultry  and  other  light 
farm  work;  salary,  rent  and  reasonable  amount 
poultry,  eggs  and  farm  produce.  ADVERTISER 
7374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED1 — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  a  good  milker;  $60  a  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  on  commercial 
egg  farm;  state  full  particulars  and  salary 
desired  with  good  home  board;  27  miles  from 
■New  York  City;  steady  position.  FOX  FARM, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — September  1,  a  working  foreman  on 
Dutchess  County  dairy  farm;  a  man  over  40 
years  old;  $85  per  month,  house,  firewood  and 
milk;  give  reference  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  now,  married  herdsman  with  or  with 
out  own  help  to  milk  25  Holsteins;  no  hot 
tling;  care  of  modern  barn  and  young  stock 
must  be  neat,  clean;  good  house;  near  school 
state  past  four  years  employment,  salary  ex 
pected.  D.  A.  GREENE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl,  country  raised,  to 
help  my  wife  in  the  house;  very  pleasant 
home  in  country  near  good  town  in  New  Jersey; 
small  family  only.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  outside  work. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  middle  aged  man 
and  wife,  preferably  with  son  or  daughter 
to  help,  as  assistants  to  superintendent  of 
apartment  houses  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  this  job 
offers  a  very  good  future  to  willing  and  oblig¬ 
ing  people;  experience  not  necessary,  ability 
and  willingness  to  learn  is.  ADVERTISER 
7378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  first-class  worker;  no  boys 
or  old  men;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH, 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  -N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  competent  to  take  charge 
of  and  start  A.  R.  work  with  a  registered 
Guernsey  herd  of  42  head,  20  of  which  are 
young  stock;  state  number  and  age  of  children, 
experience,  reference  and  salary  to  start  expect¬ 
ed;  increase  in  salary  and  permanent  position 
for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7387,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  settled  habits  and 
a  stayer;  willing  to  milk  test  cows;  one  who 
loves  to  work  with  good  cattle;  must  be  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  honest;  reply  with  references 
and  wages  expected.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  reliable  woman  who  may  have  won¬ 
dered  whether  there  is  an  honest  American 
home  to  work  in  with  good  pay  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  may  want  to  read  this:  If  you  like  the 
country  (within  30  miles  of  New  York),  if  you 
are  substantial,  and  not  fancy,  if  you  like 
healthy  good  tempered  and  well  mannered  chil¬ 
dren,  if  you  would  like  to  earn  a  place  Where 
you  can  stay  for  years,  like  the  last  one,  write 
L.  PEARSON,  Room  1602,  116  West  32d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent,  married,  life 
experienced  in  all  lines,  dairy,  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  operate  any  make  of  car  and 
tractor,  also  repair  same;  will  furnish  first- 
class  references  and  state  wages  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  J.  E.  GORDON,  Supt., 
Locust  Lodge  Farm,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


PARTNERSHIP  proposition  desired;  single  man, 
30,  life  experience,  dairy,  poultry,  general 
farming;  intelligent  business  executive;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  and  estate  manager;  skilled,  papable 
executive;  wide  life  experience;  lots  ability, 
initiative;  practical,  scientific,  most  branches; 
specialty  Guernseys;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  world’s  record;  showing: 
certified  milk;  production,  reproduction,  system, 
economy,  pleasure,  profit,  knows  how.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  In  a  large  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys,  fitting,  showing,  testing 
and  calf  raising  or  would  consider  taking  charge 
of  private  estate;  married,  age  39  years.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  40,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  situation;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  progressive 
place;  20  years’  experience  A.  R.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  30,  desires  position;  years 
of  practical  experience,  registered  cattle,  test¬ 
ing,  butter-making.  ADVERTISER  7350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  live  stock  establishment  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  by  single  man;  American.  27  years 
of  age;  was  born  and  reared  on  and  for  six 
years  manager  until  its  recent  dispersion,  one 
of  country’s  very  oldest,  largest  and  most 
noted  live  stock  emporiums;  feel  perfectly  ca¬ 
llable  of1  handling  any  kind  of  live  stock,  dairy 
or  farming  proposition;  best  of  references  from 
prominent  breeders  and  business  men.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  head  herdsman  open  for  position 
September  1;  number  A  references;  good  calf 
raiser,  feeder;  qualified  to  produce  certified  milk; 
state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7348, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  gardening  student  wishes  steady 
year  round  position;  vicinity  New  York; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7353, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  28,  single,  six  years’  practical 
experience,  now  open  for  position,  capable  of 
producing  results.  ADVERTISER  7354,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  farmer,  single,  wishes  position  on 
large  farm,  ranch  or  estate,  September  15; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7355,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
foreman  or  manager  of  commercial  plant  or  es¬ 
tate  by  Sept.  1  or  15;  have  had  15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  6  years  charge  last  place;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  American,  married,  30  years  old;  please 
state  full  particulars  including  salary,  etc.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MEYER,  Division  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  share  proposition  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  with  wide  range  of  experience; 
an  executive  that  knows  how  to  do  things  and 
get  them  done;  sheep  raising  preferred;  dairy 
farms  need  not  apply;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7358,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OARE  of  elderly  woman  or  will  assist  with 
light  housework  in  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  with  parties 
owning  large  estate  or  farm  where  cattle  and 
horses  are  kept  for  profit;  it  must  be  a  position 
requiring  an  experienced  man  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge;  for  further  details  I  will  apjipar 
for  personal  Interview.  ADVERTISER  7359, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR  MAN,  experienced  on  construction 
work,  desires  position;  also  used  to  station¬ 
ary  and  marine  gas  engines;  able  to  take  care 
of  high  pressure  steam  boiler.  Address  HENRY 
STJERNMAN,  Box  35,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  American  couple,  no  children,  wish 
position  on  private  estate;  man  general  farm¬ 
er;  wife,  houseworker,  no  laundry  or  board 
farm  help  where  they  have  furnished  cottage; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION,  young  married  man,  no  children, 
good  general  farmer  and  worker;  understands 
all  cattle  and  machinery.  BOX  118,  West 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


POSITION — Young  couple  on  farm  or  estate; 

man  good  general  farmer;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeper.  BOX  118,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


BANDY  man,  41,  wants  steady  position;  sober, 
industrious,  highest  references;  experienced 
with  poultry.  ADVERTISER  7303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  in  milk  house  or  creamery;  three 
years’  experience,  good  butter-maker,  able  to 
operate  Liipman  ice  machine;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  EARL  A.  W.  SISCO,  Wallingford, 
Vt. 


ESTATE  plumber  and  general  repair  man  is 
open  for  position;  nothing  less  than  $126  per 
month  considered.  ADVERTISER  7365,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  with  daughter  13  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  housekeeper  in  country  near 
school;  please  state  all  particulars  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7366,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  job  by  woman;  child 
eight  years  old.  ADVERTISER  7372,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  toy  English  woman  with  17  years 
actual  experience,  the  management  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate,  where  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Guernsey  cattle  and  Pereheron  horses, 
would  toe  valuable;  familiar  with  advanced  reg¬ 
istry;  successful  in  handling  help;  five  years' 
in  present  position.  ADVERTISER  7371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  farmer. 

ALEXANDER  WAHLIG,  493  Macon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  understands  all  farm  machinery  and 
implements;  good  mechanic;  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  as  foreman  on  an  estate.  ADVERTISER 
7379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  working,  farm  or  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can,  34  years  of  age,  married,  no  children; 
scientific  training,  15  years’  practical  experience, 
energetic,  capable,  good  reference  as  to  Integ¬ 
rity  and  ability;  if  interested  write  W.  D. 
WIGG,  P.  O.  Box  108,  Sterling,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  September  1  position  on  large 
farm;  milker,  teamster;  do  all  repair  to  build¬ 
ings,  run  car,  in  fact  a  general  utility  man; 
middle-aged,  clean,  industrious;  want  a  good 
home  with  some  congenial  farmer  or  on  large 
estate.  ADVERTISER  7380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  superintendent — Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  wanted  by  experienced  man,  10  years 
on  large  estates  and  commercial  plants;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  A-l  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  age  36  years,  no 
children ;  agricultural  college  training,  12 
years’  practical  experience  supervising  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work,  poultry,  dairying, 
orcharding,  gardening;  years  of  experience  on 
large  estate;  best  of  refereflees.  ADVERTISER 
7382,  jeare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  English,  head;  single,  middle-aged; 

wants  position;  experienced  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  lawns,  shrubbery,  hotbeds;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  Americans  as  care¬ 
takers  on  gentleman’s  place;  wife  fine  cook; 
hank  references.  ADVERTISER  7384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  handyman,  wishes  situation  for 
estate  or  gentleman’s  country  home;  good  all 
round  man:  steady,  reliable,  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20- room  house, 
all  improvements;  large  barn,  hen  houses; 
1,000  hens,  cows,  horses;  machinery;  half  price 
for  quick  sale;  near  railroad.  CHAS.  HER¬ 
MANN,  R.  'D.  1,  Cailicoon,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 


HAVE  80-acre  farm,  good  soil,  near  pavement, 
with  stock  and  tools;  value  $6,500;  will  trade 
for  farm  or  town  property  in  East.  S.  L.  BIG- 
FORD,  Box  46,  Flint,  Mieh. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
commuting  distance;  for  particulars  apply 
BOX  359,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  garage,  hen  house,  other  outbuildings, 
all  improvements;  nearly  half  acre  land: 
shade,  fruit,  garden;  handy  to  manufacturing 
town  26,000  population,  yet  seclusive.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  within  20  miles  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  about  70  acres.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  200-acre  farm  In  Somerset 
County;  100  acres  tillable,  30  acres  of  timber; 
adaptable  to  grain,  hay,  strawberries,  tomatoes; 
a  good  stpek  and  chicken  farm;  large  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling;  new  barn,  garage,  tenant  house; 
good  fishing  and  hunting;  price  $6,700;  posses¬ 
sion  in  30  days.  MRS.  M.  A.  MITCHELL,  2524 
Ellamont  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  to'  buy  small  farm,  must  be  -near 
good  school,  buildings  in  good  condition;  pre¬ 
fer  place  could  be  made  for  poultry-dairy;  state 
price  and  terms;  must  he  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  near  town;  running  water,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  electricity;  accredited  herd,  17 
cows;  96  acres;  State  road;  good  buildings.  W. 
B.  BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  135  acres,  all  tillable  land; 

three  houses,  large  barns,  35  stanchions  for 
cows,  other  buildings;  has  never  failing  springs, 
spring  water  at  the  barn  and  house;  2!-j  miles 
from  Sheffield  Farms  plant  at  Blooming  Grove, 
Orange  County,  they  are  paying  seven  cents 
per  quart  for  milk;  price  $12,000,  $4,000  down, 
balance  mortgage  six  per  cent,  if  desired.  T.  F. 
HOWELL.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — lOjy-acre  farm  in  Maryland;  bun¬ 
galow,  outbuildings,  woods;  on  State  highway. 
EDMUND  POWELL,  care  Stokes  Farm,  Berlin, 
Md. 


FARM  for  sale,  76  acres,  all  improved;  14-room 
house,  barns,  garage,  hen  houses.  ARNOLD 
CONANT,  Box  14,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  or  general  farm  by 
young  experienced  American  farmer  to  rent 
for  shares  or  cash  or  buy  on  contract.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESIDENTIAL  poultry  plant,  modern  new 
bungalow,  five  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  electri¬ 
city;  beautiful  location;  one  or  two  Ackers  hem 
houses,  garages;  $3,000  cash,  balance  mortgage 
held  by  owner.  WM.  ZIMMERMAN,  R.  D.  No. 
2,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 440-aere  cotton  and  stock  farm; 

200  acres  eutivatable;  bargain.  J.  T.  SLOANK, 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


FOR  RENT — Partially  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage;  3  laying  houses;  incuba¬ 
tor  plant  over  10,000  capacity;  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings: 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake: 
owner,  a  well-known  New  York  business  man,  is 
desirous  of  getting  a  dependable,  first-class  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness,  to  take  over  the  operation  of  this  plant 
for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms  to  right 
party,  but  prospect  must  have  sufficient  capital 
to  properly  conduct  business  and  may  he  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  bond  or  cash  deposit  as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith;  good  markets  nearby; 
possession  October  1;  located  at  Amston,  Conn., 
on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  IT.  R.  R.,  about  10  miles 
from  Williinantie.  ADVERTISER  7361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  or  five  rooms,  commfltlng  New 
York;  Americans,  one  child.  ROLSMA,  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  6-roorn  house  and  en¬ 
closed  sun  porch,  extra  Summer  kitchen  in 
yard;  big  chicken  eoop,  big  pigeon  coop,  big 
horse  barn,  wagon  shed,  beautiful  big  garden, 
beautiful  grape  arbor,  30  peach  trees  and  six 
lots;  suitable  for  dairying;  no  agent  wanted. 
MR.  LOUIS  MOSER,  Owner,  149  Gordon  Ave., 
Totowa  Brgh.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit  farm  two  miles  from 
Burlington,  N.  .T.;  4,500  apple  trees  from  4 
to  8  years  old,  Fall  and  Winter  varieties;  some 
fruit  this  year;  trees  well  sprayed  and  heal  thy; 
300  peach  trees  four  years  old;  good  brick  house 
with  running  water,  bathroom;  garage  and 
sheds.  DR.  MARCUS  W.  NEWCOMB,  Brown’s 
Mills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  abundance  spring  water  or 
stream  for  fish  ponkls;  give  particulars.  BOX 
205,  City  Hall  Branch,  New  York. 


BREEDER  of  thoroughbred  stock  for  30  years 
on  farm  beautifully  situated  40  miles  west  of 
Albany  wishes  to  sell  property  of  200  acres; 
large  house  and  barns;  herd  of  45  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle,  registered,  tuberculin  tested,  prize  winners, 
grade  A  milk;  30  registered  Shropshire  sheep, 
horses  and  machinery;  farm  pays  a  profit  every 
year — a  money  maker.  A.  B.  RYDER,  Barner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale;  for  particulars  write  to  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HANKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Box  41A,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondecks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS — Painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000  egg  Candee  incubator.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-11).  paiis^ 
price  list  free.  RAY  0.  WffLCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  1 1 09. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Today 


MR.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  am  interested 

■n - ranges,— — heating  stoves, _ gas  stoves, _ oil  stoves, _  , 

furnaces, . kitchen  cabinets,  vacuum  cleaners,  bed  davenports,  A 

cedar  chests.  (Check  article  in  which  you  are  interested.)  H 


Name 


“I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  this  year.  I  invite 
you  to  share  in  this  great  ^ 
saving.  My  new  book,  , ^ 
just  out,  tells  you 
all  about  it.” 


This  Book 

Beats  20 
i  Big  Stores 

I  Save  i/3  to  y2  at 
H  Factory  Prices 


W.  S-  DEWING 
President 

Here  is  Our 
Policy 

30  Days  Trial 
560,000  Customers 

24  Hour  Shipments 

25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else— QUALITY 


You  can’t  get  the  quality  the  variety  or  the 
value  in  twenty  big  stores  in  twenty  cities 
that  you  will  find  in  this  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  catalog.  560,000  satisfied  Ivalama- 
jfc  zoo  customers  will  tell  you  that. 


}  sF  This  catalog  is  the  guide  book  of  the 

stove  and  furnace  industry.  Every 
home  should  have  it.  Don't  under 
any  circumstances  buy  a  >tove, 
tsfk  range  or  furnace  anywhere  un- 

S  til  you  consult  it.  Over  -00 

gat  styles  and  sizes— all  of  the 

v '$&aak  finest  quality,  all  at  rock- 

bottom  factory  prices. 

^  New  Porcelain 

^  Enamel  Ranges 

^  \0  **  Here  in  this  book,  fully  illustrated 

_  w  with  many  color  pages,  are  heating 

stoves ;  gas  stoves ;  coal  and  wood  ranges  in 
black,  nickel,  delft  blue,  and  pearl-gray  porcelain 
enamel ;  furnaces — both  pipe  and  one  register  type ;  oil 
stoves  and  household  goods.  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  of  lasting  beauty.  Our  sales  on  these  ranges  increased 
.’>00%  last  year.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Here,  too,  are  new  ideas,  new 
features,  new  improvements,  new  labor  saving  advantages. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 30  Days  FREE  Trial 

It  explains  our  generous  credit  terms — some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3 
monthly.  Jt  tells  about  our  30  days  Fit  EE  trial  in  your  home  and  360 
days  approval  test.  It  states  our  $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee — the 
strongest  ever  written.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  all  freight  charges.  It  also  tells 
how  we  give  you  24-hour  shipping  service.  With  this  catalog  we  send 
you  names  of  Kalamazoo  users  in  your  locality.  Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality ! 

560,000  Pleased  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo-Direct-fo-You  for  25  years.  You  have  seen 
our  advertisements  before.  But  have  you  ever  answered  one ?  If  you 
haven’t  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  save  money 
on  the  same  plan  that  560,000  Kalamazoo  customers  know  is  right! 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

We  confidently  and  sincerely  believe  that  you  cannot  buy  better  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  those  made  by  Kalamazoo.  Remember :  we 
are  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company  in  the  world  selling 

_ ,  direct  from  factory  to  family.  We  save  you  l/3  to  y2 

jp-"-"";::.": i::  —  1  because  we  cut  straight  through  expensive  selling 

v •-  7 — methods,  giving  you  the  lowest  factory  price.  We  buy 


Gas  Stoves  Only 


Make  a  Triple 

u  Saving  Ifl 

on  a,  Kalamazoo  Furnace! 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  « 
itself. . 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  q 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalama¬ 
zoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  80  days  FREE  trial 
in  your  own  home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  is  like  until  they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself. 
Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  facts. 

Thousands  of  users  have  put  up  their  furnaces 
themselves  in  a  few  hours  time.  ^ 

You  can,  too.  f  ’ .  '  ^1 


Good  Housekeeping 
kfo  ®  Institute 


All  Kalamazoo  Gas  Stoves,  Combina¬ 
tion  Ranges  and  coal  and  wood 
Ranges  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Loomis,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen: 

Received  our  Emperor  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  perfect  condition.  Certain¬ 
ly  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  good  heater.  Also  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stove  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
sure  we  saved  $50  or  $75  by  send- 
■  ing  to  Kalamazoo. 

Thanking  you  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  as  it  arrived  here  in  less 
l  than  a  week. 

*  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Ronnberg. 


Union,  N.  Y ■ 
Gentlemen: 

>*3  T  li  e  furnace 
we  bought 
111  works  fine.  The 
1*  coldest  days  I 
have  It  82  in 
the  house  when  it 
is  10  below  out¬ 
side,  and  we  do 
tli  i  s  on  c  o  a  1  at 
$5.40  a  ton.  Last 
winter  all  we  burn¬ 
ed  was  6  tons  in  a 
big  8-room  house. 
T  h  e  amount  w  e 
save  in  the  price 
of  coal  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few 
years.  W  e  saved' 
better  than  $100 
by  buying  a  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO. 

Yours  truly. 

Wesley  J.  Ilanns. 

R.  D.  No.  2. 


raw  materials 
,  in  large  quanti- 
i  ties.  We  build  in 
large  quantities. 

We  sell  in  large 
Quantities.  Isn’t  it 
reasonable  then 
that  you  can  buy 
better  quality  at 
lower  prices  from 
a  factory  whose 
whole  inter- 
est  is  in 
Sii&gH&fr  making  only 
stoves, 

|  ranges  and 
.  J  furnaces  than 
you  can  any- 
gp*#where  else?  Just 
the  latest  Kal¬ 
amazoo  prices  and 
compare  them  with  . 
others.  Compare  the  J 
quality,  the  beauty,  * 
the  weight,  the  size. 


■  tins. ' 


Combination 

Ranges 


Furnaces 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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N.  Y.  Forests  Vintage  of  1925  and  After 


IMREE  OF  THE  FUTURE.— “Ten  million 
forest  tree  seedlings  distributed  this  Spring 
for  planting  in  New  York  State.”  This 
statement  just  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Commission  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  overtops  by  two  million  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  previous  year.  Ten  thousand  acres 
otherwise  barren  and  waste  or  growing  up  to  worth¬ 
less  crops  of  weeds,  briars  and  thorn  apples,  have, 
as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  been  denizened 
with  rank  on  rank  of  little  trees.  Decidedly,  New 
York’s  tree  planting  program  is  looking  up.  What 
an  inspiring  sight  if  during  this  Spring’s  planting 
season  one  could  have  soared  aloft  until  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  great  Empire  State,  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Chautauqua  and  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  was  unfolded 
beneath  the  eye,  and  then  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  telescope  to  draw  section 
after  section  of  this  30,000,000  acres  up 
within  the  range  of  visibility  to  observe 
the  posting  of  this  army  of  10.000.000. 

THE  WORK  OF  PLANTING.— Ear 
to  the  north  where  the  Adirondacks  lift 
their  rounded  domes  to  the  sky  the 
wood  crews  of  the  great  pulp  and  1  nm- 
lter  companies  stopped  their  work  of 
harvesting  the  timber  crop  long  enough 
to  plant  spruce  and  pine  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  Along  the  Hudson  and 
through  the  Catskills,  other  crews  were 
adding  the  annual  quota  to  forest  plan¬ 
tations  already  long  established  on 
many  of  the  great  estates.  Municipali¬ 
ties.  from  the  smallest  incorporated  vil¬ 
lages  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  seemed 
to  realize  as  never  before  the  very  in¬ 
timate  connection  between  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  forested  watershed,  and  gave 
expression  to  their  convictions  by  tree 
orders  of  sufficient  size  to  reduce  con¬ 
siderably  the  unplanted  area.  County 
boards  of  supervisors  are  realizing  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  tackling 
the  idle  land  problem,  and  in  at  least 
10  counties  this  Spring  trees  wTere  set 
out  on  county  owned  property  as  a 
nucleus  of  future  extensive  forests. 

INTERESTED  SPORTSMEN.— One 
of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
the  whole  field  of  reforestation  in  the 
State  is  the  increasing  activity  of  local 
sportsmen’s  associations.  The  East 
Aurora  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Erie 
County  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up 
large  scale  tree  planting,  and  this  year, 
on  May  8,  set  out  170.000  trees  on  the 
farms  of  Erie  County.  On  that  day 
practically  all  the  wheels  of  industry 
ceased  in  East  Aurora,  and  every  avail¬ 
able  person  young  or  old  gave  the  day 
to  tree  planting.  The  Broome  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  distributed  50 
thousand,  trees  among  the  county 
school  districts,  for  the  establishing  of 
school  forests.  Cortland  County  got 
away  to  a  flying  start  on  a  county 
game  forest  through  the  acquisition  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of 


Homer,  and  set  out  this  year  50,000  trees.  Other 
county  associations  are  now  perfecting  plans  for 
similar  activities  in  1926. 

THE  IDEA  GROWS.— The  idea  of  school  district 
and  Scout  forests  is  becoming  more  popular,  and 
this  year  well  over  100,000  trees  were  planted  by 
children.  Growing  trees  and  growing  youth  give 
splendid  promise  for  the  future.  Farmers  of  New 
York  State  have  again  affirmed  their  belief  that  it 
pays  to  plant  up  otherwise  waste  land  to  a  crop  of 
trees,  by  setting  out  over  a  half  million  trees  as 
demonstration  plantations  along  the  highways  of  the 
State  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Farm  Bureaus, 
and  in  addition  have  purchased  a  million  additional 
trees  for  extending  existing  plantations  and  starting 
new  ones.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  look 


back  over  the  Conservation  Commission  records  and 
see  how  frequently  the  same  individual's  name  oc¬ 
curs  year  after  year.  Once  having  made  the  ven¬ 
ture,  the  success  and  practicability  of  tree  planting 
provides  the  stimulus  for  annual  additions  to  the 
forest.  With  a  10-year  program  of  modest  expendi¬ 
ture,  a  100-acre  forest  is  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility  for  those  who  own  what  would  otherwise 
be  idle  land.  And  it  is  to  the  farmer  we  must  look, 
if  the  tree  planting  campaign  of  the  State  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  at  a  normal  stable  rate,  for  to  him  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  belongs  the  three  million  acres  of  waste  land  not 
now  growing  a  crop  of  value. 

The  Conservation  Commission  announces  that  it 
will  have  thirty  million  seedlings  available  for  1926. 
The  land  lies  fallow  crying  for  a  forest  cover,  and 
only  the  interest  and  initiative  of  all 
public  and  private  agencies  are  needed 
to  increase  next  year  the  State’s 
planted  area  three-fold.  j.  a,  cope. 

Extension  Forester. 


King  White  Fine  at  the  Tender  Age  of  Thirty  Years.  Another  Decade  Will  Show 

Real  Saw  Lumber.  Fig.  394. 


Red  Fine  Planted  1910;  Photographed  November,  1922.  Fig.  395 


Breeding  an  Insect  Parasite 

I  SPENT  the  first  week  in  July  on  a 
farm  just  north  of  Boston,  on 
which  there  are  between  200  and  300 
acres  of  mixed  timber.  To  prevent  dam¬ 
age  from  the  gypsy  moth  it  has. been 
the  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to 
spray  the  deciduous  trees  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead.  This  took  a  week  or  two 
each  year.  Last  year,  my  brother, 
who  is  superintendent  of  this  estate, 
told  me  he  had  a  ton  of  arsenate  of 
lead  on  hand,  but  that  spraying  would 
probably  be  unnecessary.  His  reason 
was  that  the  severe  weather  of  pre¬ 
vious  Winters  had  been  too  much  for 
the  gypsy  moth.  This  year  my  brother 
told  me  he  would  not  have  to  spray. 
This'  was  very  encouraging,  but  T  had 
been  in  the  insect  game  a  long  time, 
and  watched  with  considerable  interest 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Federal 
government  in  New  England,  and  knew 
my  brother’s  reason  was  not  correct. 

There  has  been  spent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  in  control  work — Federal.  State, 
town  and  private  funds.  Predacious 
insects  which  feed  on  the  gypsy  moth 
were  introduced,  propagated  and  dis¬ 
seminated.  Fungus  diseases,  such  as 
the  wilt  disease,  were  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  and  parasites  were  disseminated 
in  great  quantity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  to  me  of 
the  parasites  was  one  which  worked 
on  the  eggs.  The  entomologists  han¬ 
dled  millions  of  parasitized  eggs.  Here 
is  the  way  they  did  it.  Egg  masses 
were  collected  and  the  eggs  were  care¬ 
fully  separated.  Then  they  were  put 
through  a  fan  mill  to  blow  out  all  the 
hairs,  for  the  female  when  laying  eags 
gets  the  hairs  of  her  body  mixed  in  the 
material  with  which  the  eggs  are  ce- 
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merited  together.  Having  made  the  eggs  free  from 
all  extraneous  matter,  they  were  put  through  a  very 
ingenious  and  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  which 
was  so  finely  adjusted  that  the  parasitized  eggs 
came  out  one  opening  and  the  sound  eggs  out  of 
another.  It  was  worked  on  the  specific  gravity  basis. 
A  dairyman  would  at  once  think  of  his  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  although  the  machine  bore  no  resemblance  to 
that  time-saving  piece  of  machinery. 

Having  secured  all  the  parasitized  material,  it  was 
divided  into  small  lots — about  a  half  thimbleful  be¬ 
ing  put  in  a  vial.  A  specified  number  of  these  vials 
were  given  a  motorcycle  rider,  also  a  small  road 
map  of  a  badly  infested  section,  with  orders  to 
fasten  these  vials  to  trees  at  specified  distances 
along  the  roads  indicated  on  the  map.  It  was  in 
this  way  the  parasites  were  spread,  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to 
accomplish  the  remarkable  things  which  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  establishing  natural  controls  of 
th.is  dreaded  pest. 

Last  Summer  I  had  contact  with  the  gypsy-moth 
officials,  and  while  they  admitted  they  were  making 
progress,  they  Avere  not  willing  to  talk  for  publica¬ 
tion,  because  they  wanted  to  have  more  accomplished 
before  saying  much.  They  are  making  progress, 
however,  because  of  conditions  which  I  observed 
near  the  place  where  the  gypsy  moth  was  first 
found;  that  is  the  reason  why  my  brother  has  not 
had  to  spray  the  last  two  Summers. 

However,  these  favorable  conditions  have  not  yet 
been  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the  infestation, 
and  it  Avill  be  a  long  time  yet  before  sufficient  work 
will  have  been  done  so  that  general  spraying  may 
be  abandoned.  There  will  always  have  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  so  the  gypsy  moth  does  not  escape  on 
nursery,  forest  and  quarry  products  to  uninfested 
regions.  p.  t.  barnes. 

Rain  Water  for  Fish  Ponds 

On  page  820  is  a  description  for  making  a  lily  pond. 
In  this  description  it  refers  to  using  rainwater  from  the 
roof  of  an  adjacent  house  as  a  water  supply.  This  is 
more  or  less  a  plan  I  have  been  considering,  but  had 
given  up  because  I  was  informed  that  rain  water  in 
such  a  pond  would  become  stagnant  and  smelly  in  case 
of  a  continued  drought  in  iSummer.  That  is,  if  the 
water  was  not  renewed  at  least  once  in  10  days  the 
pool  would  be  objectionable.  As  we  frequently  have 
periods  of  10  days  or  more  without  rain  I  Avould  like 
ro  know  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  the  pond 
will  quickly  become  stagnant?  I  would  like  to  also 
know  what  is  the  shallowest  depth  that  can  be  used 
for  water  lilies  and  fish?  I  had  planned  on  a  depth 
of  18  in.  intending  to  drain  it  in  the  Winter,  store  the 
lily  bulbs  and  winter  the  fish  in  a  tank  in  the  cellar. 
It  is  the  depth  of  the  pond  I  am  in  doubt  about;  the 
other  procedure  I  have  seen  done  successfully. 

Virginia.  ciias.  e.  babcock. 

HETHER  rainwater  or  water  of  any  other 
kind  will  or  will  not  acquire  a  bad  odor  after 
standing  a  few  days  depends  not  on  the  Avater  but  on 
the  impurities  in  it.  Rainwater  is  the  purest  form  in 
which  that  important  substance  can  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  best  we  can  say  of  the  purest  spring 
water  is  that  it  contains  little  more  dissolved  ma¬ 
terial  than  rainwater.  Still  there  as  rainwater  and 
rainwater.  In  cities  such  as  Chicago  it  may  contain 
enough  sulphuric  and  other  acids  to  destroy  metal 
roofs  very  quickly.  In  some  cities  a  short  light  rain 
may  carry  doAvn  so  much  soot  that  it  Avill  cause  the 
laundress  much  extra  work  if  it  falls  ou  her  newly 
washed  clothes.  Near  the  sea  coast  a  light  rain 
may  carry  down  an  appreciable  amount  of  salt.  A 
light  rain,  which  produces  just  enough  water  to  run 
off  the  roof  will  carry  much  more  material  than  the 
latter  part  of  a  heavy  rain.  Rainwater  collected  in 
a  region  where  the  rains  are  light  and  frequent  will 
be  of  different  quality  from  that  in  a  region  Avhere 
rains  are  very  heavy.  A  large  flock  of  doves  in  a 
region  Avhere  most  of  the  storms  are  light  showers, 
may  make  the  rainwater  very  foul. 

In  many  places  rainwater  is  the  only  or  the  main 
source  of  drinking  water.  Last,  Summer  in  Southern 
Texas  Ave  drank  water  that  had  been  in  cisterns 
for  many  months.  It  had  no  offensive  taste  or  odor, 
and  we  found  it  fully  as  good  as  the  treated  Rio 
Grande  water  that  came  to  us  in  tank  cars. 

Part  of  the  objection  to  rainwater  is  due  to  Avliat 
gets  into  it  after  it  leaves  the  clouds.  The  rest  is 
caused  by  what  happens  to  the  impurities  it  has 
picked  up.  Water  of  any  kind  Avill  develop  a  bad 
odor  if  it  is  i>olloted  with  bird  droppings  and  kept 
closed  up  in  a  dark  cistern.  Mosquitoes  Avill  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  it  and  Avill  do  their  best  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  odor.  The  bacteria  which  grow  in  such 
a  place  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  young  of  cer¬ 
tain  mosquitoes.  They  are  also  the  favorite  food  of 
certain  other  small  creatures,  such  as  “water  fleas,” 
etc.  If  the  water  fleas  get  there  first  and  in  suffi¬ 


cient  numbers  they  may  eat  up  all  the  food  so  that 
the  mosquitoes  cannot  live.  If  neither  mosquitoes 
nor  water  fleas  can  get  there,  fungus  growths  may 
make  the  water  thick  and  .slimy. 

If  the  water  is  in  a  pond  out  in  the  open,  Avhere 
the  sun  can  reach  it,  we  may  have  a  different  set  of 
creatures  growing  there.  If  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
has  been  fertilized  before  putting  in  the  Avater.  as 
is  often  advised  for  lily  ponds,  the  creatures  in  it 
will  be  different  from  what  they  would  be  if  we 
filled  it  with  Avater  from  a  roadside  ditch  or  from 
the  millpond.  The  millpond  water  would  Ha ve  dif¬ 
ferent  inhabitants,  both  plant  and  animal,  from  the 
ditch.  The  pond  that  has  water  all  the  year  around 
will  have  different  kinds  and  proportional  numbers 
from  the  one  that  has  water  only  in  warm  weather. 
8cme  of  these  inhabitants  produce  bad  odors,  and 
Ave  cannot  always  tell  in  advance  when  they  are 
likely  to  come  in. 

In  my  office  window  stand  two  glass  jars  in  which 
the  Avater  has  not  been  changed  in  two  or  three 
years^  In  one  the  water  is  perfectly  clear,  and  has 
been  clear  practically  ,  all  the  time.  Two  fish  died 
in  there  recently,  and  were  disposed  of  by  the  other 
inhabitants  without  producing  the  least  apparent 
clouding  of  the  water.  The  other  is  also  clear  just 
now,  but  there  is  no  way  to  guess  Iioav  long  it  will 
remain  so.  At  any  time  the  water  may  begin  to 
turn  cloudy,  then  it  may  turn  pink  or  black  and  may 
develop  a  bad  odor.  The  cause  is  some  difference  in 
the  small  plants  or  animals  living  in  the  water. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  old  horse  troughs 
that  used  to  stand  by  the  roadsides  will  recall  the 
differences  between  those  conveniences.  Many  of 
them  Avere  heavily  polluted.  Some  had  very  bad 
odors,  while  others  which  seemed  to  have  just  as 
much  rotting  material  at  the  bottom.  Avere  clear  and 
free  from  smells.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
ones  which  did  not  smell  badly  had  in  the  A\rater  a 
heavy  growth  of  green  plants  which  looked  like  fine 
hair.  The  bad  ones  had  a  growth  of  brownish,  yellow¬ 
ish  or  other  colored  scum.  The  fibrous  yellowish  green 
alga  sometimes  called  “frog  spawn”  or  “frog  spit¬ 
tle’  seems  to  lia\re  a  direct  relation  to  keeping  pol¬ 
luted  water  clear  and  free  from  odor.  Whether  it 
harbors  small  creatures  that  feed  on  the  offensive 
ones,  or  whether  it  uses  the  bad  material  in  its  own 
growth,  is  still  to  be  discovered. 

Rainwater  will  not  get  a  bad  odor,  no  matter  how 
long  it  may  be  kept,  unless  it  is  polluted  Avith  sub¬ 
stances  on  which  minute  creatures  can  feed  and 
Avith  those  creatures.  We  know  that  some  rainwater 
pools  along  the  roadside  do  get  a  bad  color  and  odor, 
and  can  usually  tell  why,  if  we  look  around  a  bit. 
A  pool  with  plenty  of  green  plants  growing  in  the 
water  av ill  not  often  have  a  had  odor,  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  common  of  the  causes  of  trouble  with 
city  water  supplies  is  a  green  plant  Avhich  appears 
in  the  form  of  small  balls  of  greenish  jelly  floating 
at  or  near  the  surface  in  midsummer.  This  plant 
finally  dies,  leaving  behind  it  a  number  of  young 
plants  and  an  odor  like  very  dead  fish. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  reducing 
of  odors  by  creatures  living  in  the  water  Avas  brought 
out  several  years  ago  by  an  investigator  working 
with  Prof.  J.  G.  Needham  at  Cornell  University. 
The  odors  from  the  Avash  water  of  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory  in  Summer  may  be  extremely  offen¬ 
sive,  or  even  worse,  but  this  man  discovered  that 
if  the  Avash  water  is  diluted  just  right  and  allowed 
to  flow  in  a  layer  of  the  right  depth  through  a 
trough  which  has  been  planted  with  the  young  of 
certain  small  flies,  all  the  pollution  will  be  removed 
in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  few  feet.  It  Avas 
also  learned  how  to  persuade  the  flies  to  keep  the 
Avater  planted  with  the  young.  These  young  are 
known  to  be  the  preferred  food  of  trout,  and  the  next 
question  Avas  liow  to  make  it  possible  for  the  trout 
to  get  them.  When  that  is  finally  answered  it  will 
be  a  good  commercial  proposition  to  turn  the  stink¬ 
ing  Avaste  of  the  cheese  factory,  butter  factory  or 
skimming  station  into  trout  which  now  sell  for 
about  a  dollar  a  pound  Avliolesale. 

Rainwater  is  no  more  likely  to  get  a  bad  odoi 
than  any  other  water  polluted  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  the  pollution  and  not  the  Source  of  the  Avater  that 
causes  the  trouble.  If  it  starts  to  get  a  bad  odor 
it  is  possible  to  correct  it  in  a  pond  by  putting  in 
the  right  kind  of  plants.  The  practice  of  fertilizing 
a  pond  heavily  before  putting  in  lilies  and  other 
plants  may  make  trouble  before  the  good  plants  get 
a  start.  Rotting  plant  remains  in  the  water  may 
or  may  not  cause  trouble,  depending  on  what  kind 
of  plants  or  animals  happen  to  be  destroying  them. 
Water  lilies  will  do  Avell  in  a  pond  Avhere  the  \va- 
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ter  is  18  in.  deep  or  even  less.  They  frequently 
blossom  well  in  places  Avhere  there  is  hardly  enough 
Avater  to  cover  the  roots.  If  long  stems  are  desired 
for  cutting,  the  pond  must  be  deeper.  If  the  water 
lilies  make  shade  enough  to  prevent  getting  too  hot. 
some  kinds  of  fish  will  be  Avell  contented  in  water 
not  much  more  than  an  inch  deep. 

In  1923  there  was  a  lake  in  Southern  Texas,  about 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  Avith  a  greatest 
depth  of  not  more  than  three  feet.  Parts  of  that  lake 
Avere  partly  or  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
of  water,  and  in  one  of  these,  which  was  not  any- 
Avhere  more  than  tAvo  inches  deep,  and  Avhich  covered 
several  acres,  fish  of  seAreral  species  swarmed  in  such 
numbers  that  any  opening  as  big  as  a  washtub  Avas 
populated  by  hundreds.  That  pond  dried  up  en¬ 
tirely  in  1924.  ALFRED  c.  WEED. 


Transplanting  Vegetables 

I  am  asking  some  advice  about  transplanting  such 
vegetables  as  rutabagas,  parsnips,  mangels,  celery, 
salsify,  etc.  I  understand  some  of  these  vegetables  do 
better  Avhere  transplanted  after  growing  in  the  row 
lor  a  time.  Would  it  be  too  early  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants  specially  everbearing  if  one  could  secure  plants 
.it  Inis  time  of  year.  What  is  the  best  variety  for  this 
section  of  country?  w  c  s 

HAIL  never  found  any  good  results  in  trans¬ 
planting  such  vegetables  as  parsnips,  mangels, 
rutabagas  or  salsify.  The  general  method  adopted 
for  these  vegetables  is  to  sow  them  in  rows  thick 
enough  to  insure  a  good  stand  and  thin  out  the  sur¬ 
plus  plants. 

In  pulling  up  celery  plants  to  transplant,  if  one 
plaint  is  left  every  six  inches  apart  in  every  third 
1'oav  that  will  he  ready  for  the  table  tAvo  or  three 
weeks  before  the  transplanted  plants. 

T  remember  hearing  some  years  ago  that  unless 
a  cabbage  plant  s  tap  root  AAras  broken,  it  would 
not  head  AArell,  and  it  Avas  necessary  to  transplant  the 
Ida  n't  to  insure  a  good  crop.  To  try  out  this  theory 
aa  e  marked  out  an  acre  2 y2 x.3  ft.  and  dropped  a  feAv 
seed  in  each  hill  on  May  15.  When  the  plants  were 
large  enough  to  sell,  they  were  all  pulled  but  one 
Avhich  Avas  left  to  grow  in  each  hill,  and  I  greAV  the 
finest  acre  of  cabbage  that  I  ever  saw. 

No,  it  is  not  too  early  to  set  strawberry  plants,  if 
5'ou  can  secure  strong  runner  plants.  It  is  a  little 
early  this  season  for  good  runner  plants  as  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  so  dry. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  best  A'ariety  for  that 
section.  You  will  have  to  find  that  out  by  planting 
a  feAv  of  each  variety,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  no  everbearing  is  best.  The  standard  varieties 
hke  P»ig  .Toe,  Chesapeake,  Success,  etc.,  are  far  more 
productive  and  remunerative  than  any  of  the  ever- 
bearing  kind.  wm.  perkins. 


What  Will  Destroy  Wild  Morning-glory? 

Tin  the  course  of  40  years’  experience  we  have  been 
asked  to  help  battle  against  many  farm  enemies,  hu¬ 
man,  brute,  vegetable  and  bacterial.  There  are  a  few 
that  stand  out  prominently — well  nigh  unconquerable. 
At  one  time  we  thought  crab  or  quack  or  witch  grass 
the  worst  vegetable  farm  enemy  but  we  are  now  in¬ 
clined  to  hand  the  medal  to  wild  morning-glory!  Many 
of  our  readers  have  vanquished  crab  grass  but  few 
seem  to  have  known  the  glory  of  victory  over  this  bind¬ 
weed.  So  Ave  print  the  following  letter  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  people  who  have  put  this  weed  out  of 
business  will  tell  us  how  they  did  it.  Now  in  the  re¬ 
ported  language  of  Wellington  “Up  guards  and  at  ’em.] 

WISH  to  suggest  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  print  from 
time  to  time  the  successful  methods  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  bindAveed  (Avild  morning-glory),  if  anyone 
has  ever  completely  eradicated  this  pestiferous  Aveed 
from  sizable  fields  of  rich  soil  where  the  Aveed  had 
grown  to  be  a  complete  “smother”  crop.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  say  hoes,  by  hand  labor,  for  it  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  some  Avholesale  way  in  large  acreage. 
With  us  this  weed  “takes”  grain,  it  climbs  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  it  mats  potato  rows.  Is  there  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  cropping  which  has  proved  100  per  cent  ef¬ 
fective  in  eradicating  the  bindweed  (wild  morning- 
glory)  ?^  For  example  can  a  seeding  of  Alfalfa  on 
August  15  get  aAvay  well  enough  to  make  crops  the 
following  year  Avhere  the  bindweed  is  rampant?  If 
the  Alfalfa  is  cut  four  times,  starting  early  and  end¬ 
ing  late  (for  the  ground  Avould  be  plOAved  the  next 
Spring)  will  it  get  the  best  of  it? 

Would  clean  cultivation  of  an  entire  field  of  20 
acres  or  more  for  a  season  by  harroAvs  keep  the 
bindweed  doAvn?  If  so,  till  August  15,  and  a  heavy 
seeding  of  oats  in  August  (Avhic-h  with  us  makes 
rank  growth  and  shades  the  ground  completely) 
Avould  that  get  the  best  of  it? 

Or  would  ploAving  under  cover  crops  in  April 
irye),  July  (Soy  beans)  and  late  in  September 
(oats)  be  the  better  plan?  Or  Avould  it  kill  out  the 
bindAveed  completely?  T.  m. 
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Warm  in  Winter,  Cool  in  Summer  Relation  Between  Ants  and  Plant  Lice 


OUR  farmhouse  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hillside  west  of  the  buildings. 
This  spring  is  located  some  15  or  25  ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  water  is  piped  down  to  a  tank 
in  an  upper  room  and  thus  gives  us  a  good  pressure 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  piped  on  to  the 
barnyard  and  into  a  tenant  house,  thus  giving  a 
constant  supply  of  pure,  cold  water.  The  house  it¬ 
self  is  heated  by  a  hot  water  system.  There  are 
pipes  and  radiators  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  works  well.  Last  Summer,  during  the  hot 
weather,  wre  suggested  a  simple  plan  for  reducing 
the  temperature  inside  the  house  a  little.  This  plan 
was  to  permit  the  cool  water  from  the  spring  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  pipes  and  radiators  designed 
for  hot  water  heating.  There  is  a  constant  flow 
from  the  spring.  The  water  could  circulate  through 
the  pipes  and  then  run  off  into  the  garden  for  irri¬ 
gation.  We  felt  that  this  would  cool  the  house  a  little. 

The  idea  was  ridiculed  by  members  of  the  family 
and  plumbers.  They  admitted  that  it  might  work, 
and  possibly  reduce  the  temperature  by  a  few  de¬ 
grees — but  it  was  not  orthodox ;  a  new  idea,  and 
therefore  not  'worth  trying.  Now  we  find  that  some 
of  the  great  engineers  are  discussing  the  subject. 
The  New  York  Times  has  this  to  say  about  it: 

Recent  remarks  in  this  column  expressed  wonder  why, 
though  everybody  thinks  that  houses,  offices,  hospitals, 
stores  and  factories  must  be  heated  in  Winter,  hardly 
anybody  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  making  all  such 
places  more  comfortable  in  the  heat  of  Summer  by 
means  of  any  one  of  several  well-known  refrigerating 
systems. 

This  has  caused  A.  M.  Feldman,  M.  E.,  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  to 
send  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  little  along  the  line  of  protecting  human 
beings  from  heat  is  told.  Of  course,  keeping  inanimate 
things  like  meats  and  fruits  from  deterioration  by  arti¬ 
ficial  cold  long  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale,  but 
hardly  a  beginning  has  yet  been  made  of  doing  the  same 
thing'  in  homes  and  other  buildings.  The^  next  to  uni¬ 
versal  assumption  seems  to  be  that  as  the  Summer  heats 
can  be  borne,  they  must  be.  Really,  there  is  no  “must” 
about  it,  and  it  is  almost  true  that  anybody  who  can 
afford  not  to  freeze  in  Winter  can  afford  to  have  cool 
rooms  in  which  to  sleep,  live  and  work. 

Just  a  few  people  are  doing  this  now.  Mr.  Feldman 
mentions  a  banking  house,  a  hospital  and  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  in  which  cooling  plants  have  been  in  operation 
for  years  and  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  these  buildings.  He  explains  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  optimistically  says  that 
what  now  is  a  luxury  “will  in  the  near  future  become 
a  necessity,  just  as  steam  and  hot  water  came  into 
vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.” 

Well,  why  not?  Ask  the  poor  things  who  toss  and 
tumble  about  on  hot  nights — driven  to  temporary 
insomnia  by  a  room  like  a  sweatshop  and  a  bed 
like  an  electric  oven,  if  it  is  not  even  more  necessary 
for  them  to  be  cool  in  Summer  than  to  be  warm  in 
Winter?  Some  years  ago  we  examined  a  patent 
“room  cooler.”  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  good-sized 
cabinet.  It  contained  a  small  air  fan  to  be  driven 
by  electricity.  This  blew  a  strong  blast  of  air 
through  a  coil  of  pipes  which  were  packed  in  ice 
and  salt — like  the  mixture  used  in  making  ice  cream. 
On  the  hottest  days  one  could  sit  or  lie  and  let  this 
cooling  breeze  play  over  him— greatly  to  his  com¬ 
fort.  Cooling  or  refrigerating  machines  run  by  elec¬ 
tric  power  are  now  being  installed  in  many  private 
houses.  They  are  prac¬ 
tical  and  give  good  ser¬ 
vice.  T  li  e  engineers 
are  confident  that  this 
plan  of  house  cooling 
will  be  worked  out  some 
day,  so  that  the  fixtures 
for  heating  the  house  in 
Winter  may  be  used  for 
cooling  it  in  Summer, 
one  being  considered  as 
important  as  the  other. 

It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  such  plan 
could  be  made  generally 
effective,  but  many  of 
us  can  remember  when 
any  suggestion  about 
heating  our  houses  as  is 
now  done  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter  or  steam  ■would  have 
been  voted  crazy  and 
dangerous.  Why  not 
use  the  same  apparatus 
to  make  the  house  a 
hotbed  in  Winter  and 
a  cold  frame  in  Sum¬ 
mer?  To  which  ques¬ 
tion  we  suggest  another, 
well,  why  not? 


YOU  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  letters 
we  have  from  people  who  say  the  ants  are  de- 

% 

stroying  their  young  trees.  The  leaves  curl  up  and 
wither — and  countless  ants  are  seen  running  up  and 
down  the  trunk  and  over  the  foliage.  Naturally  the 
observer  concludes  that  the  ants  are  the  tree  butch¬ 
ers.  They  are  not.  The  trouble  is  due  to  plant  lice 
but  these  lice  represent  to  the  ants  just  about  what 
cows  do  to  the  dairyman.  They  secrete  a  sweet 


White  Pine  on  Abandoned  Farm,  Warren  Co., 
New  York.  Fig.  396 


White  Pine  Set  6x6  ft.  About  2%  Foss  at  End  of 
First  Year.  Fig.  397 

substance  known  as  honeydew — which  represents  to 
the  ant  tribe  what  milk  does  to  the  human  family. 
Just  as  the  dairyman  will  hunt  for  the  best  pastures 
and  herd  his  cows  where  the  grass  is  soft  and  green, 
so  the  ants  will  herd  their  cows  (plant  lice)  where 
the  leaves  are  best.  The  cow  crops  the  grass  and 
moves  away  and  then  the  grass  grows  out  once 
more.  The  lice  suck  the  juices  from  the  leaf  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it;  and  the  tree,  deprived  of  its 
lungs,  is  like  an  animal  with  tuberculosis.  Destroy 


the  lice  and  the  ants  will  leave  the  tree.  Many  simi¬ 
lar  mistakes  are  made  in  this  mixing  of  cause  and 
effect.  Once  a  reader  sent  us  a  strawberry  plant 
evidently  eaten  by  a  white  grub.  He  also  sent  an  in¬ 
sect  which  he  found  running  away  from  the  straw¬ 
berry  and  thus  he  claimed  that  this  “bug”  must 
have  done  the  damage.  It  was  a  water  bug  or 
cockroach  and  could  not  possibly  have  eaten  the 
plant.  Yet  this  reader  thought  be  had  full  evidence 
of  its  work.  Very  likely  men  have  been  hung  be¬ 
fore  now  on  just  about  that  sort  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  the  ants  and  the  plant  lice  the 
treatment  is  to  spray  the  tree  with  some  material 
like  kerosene  emulsion  or  “Black  Leaf  40.”  That 
will  usually  clean  out  the  lice.  If  you  can  find  the 
ant  “hill”  or  nest  punch  a  crowbar  down  into  it. 
making  a  hole  say  IS  inches  deep.  Pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  cover  with  a  blank¬ 
et.  A  poisonous  gas  will  be  generated  which  will 
kill  the  ants.  Some  people  smear  a  sticky  substance 
on  the  tree  to  catch  the  ants  but  that  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  plant  lice. 


The  Wheat  Crop;  Past  and  Present 


E 


Helping  to  Make  the  Waste 


Places  Blossom  With  Trees.  We  are  Cutting  Dotvn 
Such  Land  Eve)'  Year.  Fig.  39S 


ARLY  WHEAT  GROWING. — A  great  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  agricultural  practice 
since  Henry  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river  that  bears 
his  name  which  proved  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  great 
wheat  crops  of  Western  New  York,  and  greater  still, 
the  golden  stream  that  Avas  destined  to  flow  from 
beyond  the  great  lakes  and  across  the  border.  The 
magnitude  of  the  great  increase  in  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  was  still  a  vision  of  the  future. 

The  Hudson  Valley  did  not  long  hold  the  palm  for 
the  production  of  this  staple  cereal,  neither  did  it 
linger  long  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  as  it  could  be 
grown  more  profitably  and  of  better  quality  farther 
west  as  the  Genesee  country  was  then  called. 

The  tide  of  wheat  growing  halted  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  and  for  many  years  it  had  a  wide  reputation 
as  the  center  for  wheat  and  flour  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  All  along  the  Genesee  River  and  its  tributaries 
dams  were  built  and  mills  erected.  As  canals  and 
railroads  were  built,  the  business  increased  and  this 
was  a  prosperous  section  of  the  State.  As  the  tide 
of  emigration  was  strongly  setting  westward  my 
parents  coming  from  Westchester  County  settled 
here.  My  father  became  a  Genesee  Valley  wheat 
grower,  and  here  we  have  always  lived,  while  the 
great  crowd  moved  farther  west  to  broader  fields  of 
operations. 

My  father  like  most  of  the  hardy  pioneers  was 
an  expert  with  the  cradle,  but  this  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop  was  too  slow  and  expensive  to  meet 
the  profitable  practice  of  wheat  growing,  and  crude 
machines  were  invented  for  this  work,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  were  developed  into  the  present  harvester, 
binder  and  shocker  all  in  one  machine.  While  in 
the  first  use  of  machine  for  this  work,  it  required 
seven  men  to  make  up  the  harvest  field  force,  five 
men  to  bind  and  two  to  operate  the  machine,  at 
present  two  men  do  all  this  in  much  less  time  than 
formerly.  The  writer  knows  well  what  it  was  to 
keep  up  his  station  and  not  get  caught  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  came  around  after 
him.  There  were  no 
false  motions  made  by 
a  good  hand-binder  if 
he  kept  up  his  station. 

PREPARATION  OF 
SOII,  FOR  WHEAT 
CROP. — In  those  early 
days  a  Summer  fallow 
was  considered  the  best 
preparation  of  land  for 
a  wheat  crop.  A  sod 
was  plowed  in  the 
Spring,  after  corn  plant¬ 
ing,  which  was  usually 
about  May  10  or  15  and 
often  earlier.  This  land 
was  then  harrowed  and 
cross-harrowed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  now  as 
rather  crude  and  inef¬ 
ficient  tools,  and  they 
surely  were.  But  they 
produced  the  goods,  and 
under  the  then  prevail- 
i  n  g  conditions  with 
profit.  There  was  no 
jointer  to  the  plow  in 
those  days.  The  coulter 
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IP  you  grow  wheat — answer  this  ad. 

Learn  more  about  Hoffman’s  Seed 
Wheat.  Eight  varieties — heavy  yield- 
ers — smooth  chaff  and  bearded — hardy 
and  sound.  Cleaned  clean — no  weeds. 
Free  from  cockle,  garlic,  chess,  rye 
and  other  impurities.  Sowing  such  seed 
on  your  farm  this  fall  will  pay  you! 

25  Years  of  Success 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new— but  has  proven  a  positive 
success.  Used  in  all  winter-wheat  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  last  25  years.  From  the 
Canada  line  south  to  Georgia,  west  into 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  in  all  the 
states  in  between  .  .  There  must  be  good 
reasons  for  such  a  record — and  there 
are!  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Grown  Right — Cleaned  Right — Priced  Right 

Grown  in  the  very  heart  of  famous  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  .  .  .  No  other1 
section  produces  hardier,  more  vigorous  seed-wheat.  .  .  .  Triple-cleaned 
by  expensive  and  up-to-date  machinery.  .  .  .  Hoffman’s  Wheats  cost  so 
little  (only  «Oc  to  »Oc  per  acre)  that  there’s  no  excuse  for  any  farmer 
planting  “run  out”  seed.  Let  us  explain. 

Here’s  Some  Proof  That  ‘Hoffman’s  Wheats  Pay!’ 

Here  are  just  three  of  the  many  hundreds  of  such  reports  customers  send  in — 
entirely  free-will.  Could  there  be  better  proof? 

Mr.  H.  E.  Brown  (Ohio)  Sept.,  1924,  wrote:  “Your  ‘Leap’s  rrolific’  seed  made 
35  bu.  to  the  acre  in  the  same  lield  that  our  wheat  made  21  bu. — a  gain  of  14 
bushels  per  acre.” 

Mr.  W.  F.  Vernon  (Pennsylvania)  Aug.,  1924,  wrote:  “Last  Fall  I  purchased 
‘Leap’s  Prolific’  seed  wheat  from  you.  The  field  sown  with  your  seed  produced  37 
bu.  to  the  acre  from  the  machine.  Under  practically  the  same  conditions  the  other 
field  produced  27  bushels  sown  with  seed  I  got  from  a  neighbor.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Plummer  (New  Jersey)  March,  1925,  wrote:  “In  the  fall  of  1923  I 
bought  your  ‘Leap’s  Prolific’  seed  wheat  which  yielded  last  year  (1924)  on  (i-acre 
plot  255  bushels,  and  on  a  10-acre  plot  (no  manure)  320  bushels,  which  is  far 
beyond  the  average  for  South  Jersey.” 


Yielded  40  to  46  Bushels  Per  Acre 

“Leap’s  Prolific”  variety  again 
made  many  fine  yields  —  Stiff- 
strawed,  early,  hardy  and  re¬ 
liable.  Many  growers  bad  over 
the  40-bu.-per-acre  mark.  Buy¬ 
ing  your  seed  from  such  crops  is 
bound  to  pay  you!  And  in 
“Hoffman’s”  you  get  all  clean, 
sound,  plump  wheat — no  weeds! 
The  new  “Forward”  Wheat, 
also  the  “Trumbull”  variety, 
yielded  extra  well.  .  .  Seed- 
Wheat  samples  and  new 
Catalog  giving  all  de¬ 
tails — free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN 

Inc. 

Box  15  Landisviile 
Lancaster  Co.) 

Pa. 


This 
Catalog 
FREE 

Write  today  for  Samples,  Prices 
and  Catalog  of  Fall  Seeds — 
Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  etc. 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  will  pay  you! 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting — all  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  dux'ing  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  Howard  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  ami  September  planting.  $1.25  per  25;  $4 
per  100;  $35  per  1.000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
$1.50  per  25;  $6  per  100. 

Geo.  I).  Aiken  Box  M  l’utney,  Vermont 


HONOR  WHEAT- Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

ltOBSON  SEED  FARM  Hail,  N.  Y. 


N0WTqS  ™ME  Peonies,  Iris,  Lillies  and  Tulips 

To  increase  our  mailing  list  we 
offer  the  following  collections  : 

4  Named  Peonies,  all  different . $2.00 

12  “  Irises  “  “  2.00 

4  “  Lillies  “  “  1.00 

lOO  Mixed  Tulips .  . .  3.50 

General  cataloa  on  request. 

INDIAN  SPRING  PEONY  FARM  Baidu  insville,  N.Y. 


HUNINIER’S  Dahlia  and  Gladioli  Gardens 

contain  the  world’s  best  varieties.  Visitors  welcome. 
Cut  flowers  SI  per  doz.,  prepaid.  Send  for  circulars. 

E  R.  HUMMER  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  1 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS, 

or  40  fine  young  pansy  plants  for  Springilowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  ForSale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT 


from  manufacturer 
at  great  bargain. 

Harmony,  Maine 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  Interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid ,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


KELLYS’ 

True  to  Na^ne  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition — sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

Ask  about  Kelly’s  Cortland  Apple 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


Recleaned 
ALFALFA  SEED 


Alfalfa  should  be  your  most  profitable  crop. 
Insure  a  good  stand  with  Idaho-grown  Seed. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $16.00  per  Bu. 

Metcalf’s  Special 

Grimm  Certified,  sealed .  29.50  per  Bu, 

Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  1  bu.  or  more. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  6  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks  f  gutters ,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springlield,  N.  J. 


being  used  entirely  to  cut  the  furrow 
slice  and  this  allowed  the  grass  to  cover 
up  between  the  furrows.  It  required  more 
work  to  tit  a  field  for  wheat  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  our  improved  machinery  for  the 
field  was  generally  cross-plowed  and  then 
put  through  another  course  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  before  it  was  considered  in  proper 
condition,  for  the  soil  must  he  firm  be¬ 
neath  and  loose  on  the  surface  to  be  in 
best  condition. 

Present  Methods  and  Preparation. 
— The  tide  of  wheat  growing  which  set  so 
strongly  westward  is  returning  gradually 
toward  the  East,  and  the  growing  of  this 
crop  in  our  rotation  is  again  becoming 
profitable.  While  we  in  the  Genesee 
country  have  always  grown  wheat  as  a 
standard  crop,  it  is  now  receiving  more 
attention  than  formerly,  and  the  tide  has 
flown  as  far  east  as  the  Hudson  Valley. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  conditions  there  are 
not  just  as  good  as  with  us.  I  know  that 
valley  grows  great  hay  crops,  and  that 
means  heavy  sod  which  is  the  foundation 
of  soil  fertility  for  any  crop. 

Since  we  were  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  abandon  the  Summer  fallow,  or  one 
crop  system,  wheat  has  been  sown  after 
barley  and  oats,  and  occasionally  after 
corn,  but  that  later  fallowing  made  seed¬ 
ing  too  late,  and  was  not  a  practical  pro¬ 
ceeding.  We  found  the  bean  crop  the 
best  preparation  to  precede  wheat.  If 
this  crop  was  well  cared  for  and  removed 
in  season  it  proved  a  better  preparation 
for  wheat  than  even  the  Summer  fallow, 
and  better  than  after  oats,  as  the  ground 
was  so  much  firmer  beneath  because  of 
not  replowing,  the  surface  being  well 
mellowed  with  modern  farm  implements 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  Good  crops  of 
wheat  can  be  grown  after  any  of  the 
Spring  crops  that  can  be  got  off  the  land 
soon  enough  to  allow  plowing  and  work¬ 
ing  the  ground  down  solid,  an  essential 
in  the  preparation  of  land  for  the  wheat 
crop. 

Time  of  Sowing.— In  the  past  wheat 
was  often  sown  as  early  as  the  last  week 
in  August,  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
fly,  wheat  has  been  sown  much  later  in 
order  to  avoid  this  pest.  Good  crops 
have  been  grown  even  when  sown  as  late 
as  the  last  of  October  but  generally  just 
after  September  25  is  considered  the 
proper  date.  I  have  had  good  yields  of 
October-sown  wheat. 

A  great  many  potatoes  are  grown  in 
this  immediate^ section,  and  wheat  is  often 
sown  after  this  crop  is  removed  rather 
than  to  sow  rye.  After  the  potato  digger 
has  done  its  work  the  field  needs  but 
once  over  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow, 
after  the  tops  are  raked  and  burned,  to 
get  the  land  in  most  excellent  condition 
for  wheat. 

Fertilizing. — ‘While  one  must  know 
his  soil  to  know  what  fertilizer  and  how 
much  to  use,  in  a  general  way  we  know 
that  where  beans  and  other  leguminous 
plants  have  been  grown  and  in  a  rotation 
starting  with  a  good  sod,  from  150  to  200 
lbs.  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  will 
insure  good  results  provided  winter-kill¬ 
ing  does  not  occur.  Barley  is  a  good  crop 
to  precede  wheat,  while  oat  ground  re¬ 
quires  special  preparation  and  fertilizing 
with  both  nitrogen  and  potash  in  quanti¬ 
ties  that  the  grower  must  decide  on  for 
himself,  as  he  knows  best  the  needs  of 
his  particular  soil.  If  any  stable  or  yard 
manure  is  available,  its  application  after 
the  wheat  is  sown  always  looms  up  big 
in  results  as  to  crop  yields  and  sure 
catch  of  new  seeding. 

Varieties  to  Sow. — The  writer  has 
seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  great  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Winter  wheat  in  a  lifetime  of 
75  years.  At  one  time  the  Diehl  for 
white  and  the  Mediterranean  for  red  held 
the  center  of  the  stage,  this  latter  was 
called  Long  Berry  red  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  red  wheat  of  a  short  berry  type 
which  was  not  so  good  a  milling  wheat. 
The  Michigan  white  was  a  great  yielder 
for  a  time,  a  wheat  with  a  tail  stiff 
straw  and  a  long  rather  loose  head.  Of 
late  years  the  Number  6  Junior,  a  white 
berry,  with  a  red  or  brown  chaff  and 
straw,  has  been  grown. 

Our  college  of  agriculture  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  variety  of  red  wheat  that 
is  called  Forward.  It  is  proving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  for  this  region  and  ought 
to  do  well  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  This 
is  a  tine  looking  wheat  when  ready  for 
the  binder,  of  medium  height,  white  both 
in  chaff  and  straw.  A  few  years  hack 
the  writer  tried  a  number  of  varieties 
of  wheat  sent  to  him  by  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  ;  one,  the  Trumbull,  was  so  much  like 
Forward  that  one  could  hardly  tell  any 
difference  between  them.  At  present  No. 

6  Junior  is  the  variety  most  grown  here 
with  Forward  a  good  second. 

Harvesting  the  Crop. — The  writer 
has  harvested  a  great  many  acres  of 
wheat,  not  only  for  himself,  but  when  the 
binder  first  came  out  for  cutting  wheat 
on  farms  where  they  did  not  have  a  hind¬ 
er.  With  good  three-horse  teams  chang¬ 
ing  them  often  a  great  deal  of  ground 
can  be  cut  in  a  day,  but  when  the  same 
operator  holds  this  job  all  day,  he  has 
no  use  for  movies  in  the  evening,  for  to¬ 
morrow  morning  does  not  seem  a  great 
way  off.  The  time  of  cutting  varies 
greatly  in  different  years,  from  July  4  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Most  of 
the  wheat  with  us  is  cut  at  this  writing, 
July  17,  the  miller  tells  us  that  the  berry 
makes  better  flour  if  not  let  to  stand  and 
get  too  ripe  before  cutting,  and  again  this 


insures  against  much  loss  by  shelling. 
If  cut  at  the  right  stage  and  the  weather 
is  good  it  will  be  ready  for  barn  or  stack 
in  a  couple  of  days.  When  left  until  too 
ripe  it  is  Often  hauled  without  shocking. 
Wheat  is  a  necessary  crop  in  our  rota¬ 
tion  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  coming 
back  East.  h.  e.  cox. 

Flagging  the  Woodchucks 

Having  been  troubled  with  woodchucks 
in  my  young  orchard  and  many  young 
trees  killed  I  have  tried  killing  them  in 
various  ways,  but  others  take  their  places. 
Hast  Spring  I  tried  tying  a  strip  of  white 
cotton  cloth  about  2  in.  wide  and  18  in. 
long  to  the  body  of  the  tree  I  set  out,  so 
that  the  lower  end  of  the  cloth  hung 
about  4  in.  above  the  ground.  This  gives 
a  chance  for  the  cloth  to  move  about  in 
the  breezes.  At  this  writing — August — 
none  of  the  trees  so  treated  were  touched, 
and  some  older  ones  that  they  had  com¬ 
menced  on  which  I  treated  the  same  way 
have  not  been  touched  since.  Perhaps 
others  who  are  bothered  by  woodchucks 
might  try  this  plan.  j.  f. upton. 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.-Y. — 'We  never  heard  of  this  be¬ 
fore,  and  did  not  know  that  woodchucks 
could  be  frightened  in  this  way.  Very 
likely  a  red  rag  or  strip  would  be  better. 
The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
chuck  is  to  use  calcium  cyanide. 

Canadian  Quarantine 
Against  Peaches, 

Trees  and  Pits 

The  oriental  peach  moth  is  being  taken 
notice  of  in  other  sections  than  in  New 
Jersey.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Ozark  peach  section  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  learning  all  that  it  can  about  the 
“codling-moth  of  the  peach,”  so  that  when 
it  begins  in  that  section  the  growers  may 
be  ready  for  it. 

The  latest  development,  however,  is 
a  restrictive  measure  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  placed  on  all  shipments  of  fresh 
peaches  and  peach  nursery  stock  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the 
area  east  of  these  States.  The  quaran¬ 
tine  against  fresh  peaches  is  primarily 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  oriental 
peach  moth  but  the  inclusion  of  nursery 
trees  and  pits  is  a  precaution  against 
peac-h  yellows,  which  has  so  far  never 
been  discovered  in  British  Columbia. 

Peaches  and  nursery  stock  may  be  im¬ 
ported  from  other  States  than  those  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  quarantine  provided  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  their 
origin.  H.  b.  t. 


A  bishop  was  eating  dinner  with  his 
host  before  the  afternoon  service  at  which 
he  was  to  speak.  He  ate  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  explaining  that  it  was  not  good  for 
a  preacher  to  eat  heavily  before  a  ser¬ 
mon.  The  housewife  could  not  attend  the 
service,  as  she  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
prepare  supper.  When  her  husband  came 
home,  she  said,  ‘Well,  how  was  he?”  The 
husband,  drawing  a  sigh,  replied,  “He 
might  just  as  well  of  et.” — Christian 
Evangelist. 
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Legal  Questions 


Condemnation  of  Farm 
Land 

The  Hudson  River  Regulating  Board 
is  about  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
Sacandaga  River  about  one  mile  below 
my  farm.  The  water  from  this  dam  will 
overflow  S2  acres  of  my  farm  including 
the  highway.  The  new  road  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  place  of  the  old  one  will  not 
go  near  any  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
my  place,  which  is  about  43  acres.  This 
43  acres  which  does  not  come  in  the  flow, 
will  be  isolated  from  any  road.  Can  the 
board  condemn  any  part  of  my  farm? 
I  am  told  they  cannot  condemn  the  43 
acres  they  don’t  overflow’.  Can  they  con¬ 
demn  the  82  acres  they  do  overflow  when 
they  are  destroying  the  present  highway 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  my  farm  at  least 
a  half  mile  from  any  road?  c.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

Property  may  be  taken  by  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings  for  public  use.  This 
proceeding  is  resorted  to  when  there  can 
be  no  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  to  be  paid.  This  proceeding  fixes  the 
amount  of  the  damage.  N.  T. 


Borrowing  from  Executor 
of  Estate 

Can  a  person  who  has  incorporated 
his  business,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the 
business,  be  held  liable  for  money  which 
he  is  borrowing  from  the  executor  of  an 
estate  of  w’hich  he  will  be  one-third  heir 
at  the  death  of  said  executor?  Execu¬ 
tor  now  gets  interest  only  from  estate, 
but  has  entire  charge  of  it  without  bond. 
The  notes  given  are  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
share,  when  estate  is  settled.  This  es¬ 
tate,  the  executor  and  borrower  with  his 
business  are  all  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  J.  N.  S. 

North  Carolina. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  executor  had  a 
right  to  loan  the  money  on  the  note 
which  you  have  described  unless  such 
power  was  given  under  the  will.  The  per¬ 
son  borrowing  the  money  may  have  to 
pay  the  same  before  he  gets  his  share.' 
The  executor  may  outlive  the  borrower. 
It  was  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
testator  that  the  heirs  should  not  receive 
their  shares  until  the  death  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutor.  N.  T. 


Notes  Secured  by  Undivided 
Estate 

I  am  one  of  a  family  of  five  children, 
all  of  vdiom  are  over  21  years  of  age.  My 
father  and  mother  owned  a  farm  in  Texas, 
and  the  deed  to  this  farm  was  in  my 
mother’s  name  only,  and  was  free  from 
delbt  at  the  time  of  her  death  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1918.  There  was  no  will  and 
to  my  knowledge  this  property  has  never 
been  probated.  Since  my  mother’s  death 
two  of  my  brothers  have  given  a  note  for 
$972.50  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  per  annum  to  an  implement 
dealer,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  this 
note  by  a  deed  of  trust  on  their  two 
shares.  This  note  will  be  due  April  24, 
1926,  but  the  holder  is  willing  to  transfer 
it  and  the  deed  of  trust  over  to  me  if  I 
will  pay  him  the  $972.50,  the  face  value 
of  the  note,  and  accrued  interest,  the 
payment  to  be  made  through  a  local  bank 
in  his  town.  Will  you  explain  just  what 
is  necessary  for  the  present  holder  of  this 
note  and  deed  of  trust  bo  do  in  order  bo 
transfer  these  papers  over  to  me  legally? 
In  ease  this  note  is  not  paid  at  maturity 
could  the  present  holder  foreclose  on  my 
two  brothers’  shares,  and  if  so  could  he 
call  for  a  division  of  the  property  and 
cause  the  same  bo  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  heirs?  The 
total  value  of  this  farm  is  approximately 
$10,000,  this  making  each  share  worth 
approximately  $2,000.  In  case  the  pres¬ 
ent  holder  of  the  said  note  and  deed  of 
trust  forecloses  on  this  property  can  he 
hold  or  collect  any  more  than  the  face 
, value  of  the  note  and  accrued  interest? 
I  understand  under  the  Texas  laws  my 
father,  who  is  still  living,  can  hold  one- 
third  of  this  farm  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
case  I  should  buy  this  note  from  the 
present  holder  and  he  legally  transfers 
the  note  and  deed  of  trust  over  to  me, 
would  I  have  the  same  protection  he  has 
or  would  my  being  a  relative  make  these 
papers  less  binding?  In  your  judgment 
do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to 
take  over  these  papers,  or  do  you  think  I 
would  •  be  buying  a  lawsuit  and  trouble 
with  my  brothers?  w.  F.  M. 

Michigan. 

Under  the  Texas  laws,  in  the  case 
named,  your  father  would  be  entitled  to 
an  estat«.for  life  in  one-third  of  the  real 
property )Keft  by  your  mother.  The  two 
brothers  could  pledge  their  interest  in 
the  real  property  as  security  for  notes 
given  by  them.  We  cannot  advise  you 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  take  over 
the  security,  for  much  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  deeds  of  trust  were 
prepared.  We  would  advise  you  to  ask 
your  local  attorney  to  secure  the  papers 
or  copies  of  them  and  make  a  complete 
investigation  for  you.  The  security  would 
be  worth  no  less  in  your  hands  because 
you  are  a  relative.  N.  T. 
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HUDSON  COACH 


Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Only  Hudson 
Can  Build  It 

Being  the  world’s  largest  builders  of  6-cylinder  cars  per¬ 
mits  Hudson  to  give  the  greatest  price  advantage,  with 
the  finest  quality  in  Hudson  history* 

* 

Everywhere  it  is  called  “The  World’s  Greatest  Buy”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  no  car  gives 
like  quality,  reliability,  performance  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance  within  hundreds  of  dollars  of  its  price*  And  Hud¬ 
son  economy,  which  the  praise  of  a  vast  ownership  has 
made  famous,  consists  not  only  in  the  important  first 
cost  savings,  but  also  in  the  way  Hudsons  retain  their 
new  car  qualities  and  performance  in  long  service  with 
little  need  for  mechanical  attention* 

Hudson-Essex  World’s  Largest  Selling  6-Cylinder  Cars 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


(J712) 


ON  CLARK’S 
Grass  Method 


FREE  BOOK 

We  have”  a  book  called  "Large  Hay 
Crops”  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  ‘‘The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
book  and  our  complete  catalog  describing 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obligation, 
so  write  today. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  63  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


on  PLUMBING  & 
HEATING  SUPPLIES 


CATALOG 
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Guaranteed  Quality 
Direct 

From  Distributor 
STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
10th  &  Spring  Carden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


QUALITY 
The  Best 
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-  SERVICE  —  PRICE 

—  Quick  —  Lowest 

-TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 


LEADCLAD- 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
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GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 
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A. 
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Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


m 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sate  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cjood  Equipment 

Makes  a  Good 

Farmer  Better 99 


McCormick>Deering 

P&O  Horse  and  Traitor  Plows 

Wollrtno1  Take  the  handles  of  a  McCormick'Deering 
*  *  P  &  O  walking  plow  and  follow  it  once 

across  the  field,  and  you  will  realise  what  P&O  designers 
have  learned  in  their  eighty  years  of  plow  building.  They 
know  how  to  build  a  walking  plow  that  will  run  true  and 
stay  in  the  furrow  without  having  to  be  held  there.  McCor- 
mick'Deering  P&O  Plows  are  right  in  quality,  right  in  bah 
ance,  and  right  in  workmanship. 

"Rtrllticy  ^  ^  O  riding  plow  features  are  celebrated 
among  plowmen.  See  the  Diamond,  sulky  or 
gang,  with  its  highdift,  double-bail,  powerful  foot  lift,  light  draft, 
automatic  rear 'wheel  control,  and  quick  detachable  shares. 
Any  boy  big  enough  to  reach  the  foot  trip,  and  old  enough 
to  drive,  can  operate  this  P&O.  Riding  plows  for  all  soils  and 
fitted  with  bottoms  as  near  perfect  as  man  can  make  them. 

TVil  The  famous  Little  Genius  in  two,  three,  and 

founfurrow,  with  10,12  or  14'inch  bottoms, 
any  style.  The  Little  Wonder  two'furrow,  14'inch  for  small 
tractors.  Disk  plows  for  stubborn  soils.  For  the  most  satis' 
factory  power  farming,  put  the  McCormick'Deering  P&O 
Plow  and  the  McCormick'Deering  Tractor  together.  Each  is 
made  to  fit  the  other. 

See  the  McCormick'Deering  Dealer  and  Insist  on  P  &  O 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated. ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  oiler 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — Mrs.  Margaret  Cunning¬ 
ham,  68,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Albany  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  Aug.  6,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  her  son,  George.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  board. 

A  hunt  for  wild  honey  Aug.  7,  cost  the 
life  of  Walter  Hall,  farmer,  of  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Ind.  Tying  an  oily  cloth  about  his 
head  as  protection  from  bees,  Hall  thrust 
a  torch  into  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree  to 
smoke  out  the  bees.  He  then  stuck  his 
head  in  to  see  what  progress  the  smoke 
was  making.  A  draft  sent  the  flame 
from  the  torch  against  his  head  covering 
and  ignited  it.  He  dropped  from  the 
tree  as  his  clothing  ignited  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  his  two  companions  tried 
to  beat  out  the  flames  while  Hall  rolled 
on  the  ground.  His  body  was  seared  by 
the  fire.  He  died  in  a  Louisville  hospital. 

Ten  of  the  32  defendants  indicted  for 
manslaughter  in  conection  with  the 
deaths  of  44  persons  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  Building,  in  Boston. 
July  4  were  discharged  Aug.  7  in  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  when  Judge  Lum- 
mus  ordered  the  jury  to  return  not 
guilty  verdicts. 

Five  armed  robbers  in  broad  daylight 
Aug.  7,  carried  away  $100,000  worth  of 
furs  from  the  establishment  of  Harry 
Bleiweis,  124  East  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  having  tied  up  Isidor  Bleiweis,  the 
manager,  and  five  employes  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  robbers  spent  half  an  hour 
selecting  the  best  furs  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  stock  and  carrying  them  out  to 
an  automobile  in  front  of  the  building. 

Three  convicts  who  escaped  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  at  Roc-kview, 
near  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  drove  an  admittedly 
stolen  automobile  between  two  rows  of 
safety-zone  posts  early  Aug.  7,  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  ending  a  dash  for  liberty 
through  three 'States  by  violating  a  traffic 
ordinance. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
City,  Aug.  7,  handed  down  to  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Bondy  an  indictment  charging  frau¬ 
dulent  use  of  the  mails  in  stock  sales 
against  Louis  C.  Van  Riper,  Charles  E. 
Van  Riper,  William  C.  Ish,  William  W. 
Sweet,  Harry  Hedrick,  Henry  D.  Brown, 
alias  Henry  G.  Smyth  ;  Roy  Hatch,  alias 
J.  A.  Thompson ;  Fred  A.  Maloney, 
Thomas  J.  McClusky,  Alexander  Acker- 
son,  alias  Martin  Sands,  and  Abraham 
Rabinowitz,  alias  Edwin  Lenrock.  The 
indictment  charges  false  representations 
and  promises  to  induce  persons  to  buy  se¬ 
curities  of  the  Ertel  Oil  Company,  the 
Great  Northern  Gold  Mines  Syndicate, 
the  Arkansas  and  Osage  Oil  Company, 
and  the  Parco  Oil  Company.  It  is  alleged 
the  defendants  sent  out  a  publication 
called  the  Financial  Analyst  of  which 
Hedrick  was  the  editor,  to  S.  J.  Racquet 
of  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

Police  Aug.  8  discovered  two  Portu¬ 
guese  families,  said  to  be  residents  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  held  prisoners  by  a  gang 
of  confidence  men  at  Tampa,  Fla.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  held  for  12  days, 
during  which  time  relatives  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  wrere  said  to  have  been  robbed. 
Members  of  the  two  families  said  they 
met  their  captors  shortly  after  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  Tampa  while  in  search  of  a  home. 
On  the  pretext  that  they  would  he  fur¬ 
nished  with  temporary  lodgings,  they 
were  lured  into  the  Latin  section  of  the 
city.  All  were  locked  up  in  one  room. 
The  victims  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germano 
Secarra,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Santos, 
and  Mary,  Tony  and  Edward  Santos,  the 
latter  a  seven-week-old  baby.  They  said 
$1,800  in  cash  was  stolen  from  them 
wrhen  they  were  taken  to  the  house  by  ‘ 
gangsters.  Later,  they  asserted,  they  were 
forced  to  write  to  relatives  in  Taunton 
for  more  money,  and  a  money  order  for 
$700  sent  them  was  seized. 

Disclosure  was  made  at  Chicago  Aug. 

8  that  four  of  six  prisoners  whose  prison 
sentences,  which  grew  out  of  strikes  in 
South  Chicago  in  1019,  were  commuted 
Aug.  7  by  Governor  Small  had  not 
served  a  day  in  prison.  The  group,  which 
included  Theodore  Vind,  former  market 
master  and  former  head  of  the  South 
Chicago  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Emma  Porter  Pipes,  had 
been  at  liberty  with  papers  for  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  prison  on  a  conspiracy  charge 
lying  in  the  county  records.  As  a  for¬ 
mality  the  four  were  rushed  to  the  State 
prison  near  Joliet  where  they  were  for¬ 
mally  released,  their  sentences  having 
been  commuted  to  end  at  once.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  commuting  of  the  sentences, 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association 
announced  it  was  taking  steps  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  “to  a  point  that  will 
compel  the  administrative  officers  of  Illi¬ 
nois  to  allow  the  decrees  of  the  court  to 
stick.” 

The  New  York  State  motor  vehicle 
law  resulted  in  1,362  drivers’  licenses  be¬ 
ing  revoked  last  year  and  3,115  licenses 
being  suspended.  A  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  the  first  year  that 
that  law  and  the  reorganized  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  have  been  in  operation, 
was  made  public  Aug.  8  by  Charles  A. 
Harnett,  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
at  the  Bureau  offices,  220  West  40th 
Street.  Of  the  revoked  licenses,  849  were 
due  to  convictions  for  operating  cars 
while  intoxicated.  Of  the  suspended 


licenses  334  were  due  to  the  same  reason. 
In  eases  of  suspension,  if  a  conviction 
resists,  the  license  will  be  revoked  for  at 
least  one  year,  the  commissioner  an¬ 
nounced.  A  second  important  cause  of 
trouble  was  in  operating  of  the  unbonded 
taxicab.  There  were  110  licenses  revoked 
and  33  suspended  for  this  reason. 

Aug.  8  New  York  detectives  seized 
furs  valued  at  $200,000,  which  Were  be¬ 
ing  delivered  at  a  small  shop.  It  was 
said  that  the  furs  were  stolen  July  13, 
and  were  being  distributed  by  the  thieves. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Driving  at  the 
breaking  up  of  general  smuggling  as  well 
as  rum  running,  the  Treasury  has 
thrown  a  patrol  along  the  Canadian 
border  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  is  prepared  to  augment  the  force 
as  necessity  dictates.  While  a  fairly 
large  force  has  been  maintained  from 
Maine  to  Buffalo,  the  great  sweep  of  the 
international  line  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Pacific  has  been  almost  without 
protection.  _  At  the  same  time  the  patrol 
at  Detroit  is  being  enlarged  to  such  size 
as  Collector  Ferguson  shall  deem  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  from  Buffalo  to  Maine  has 
been  materially  augmented.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks_  71  new  patrolmen  have 
been  added,  while  the  independent  forces 
of  the  prohibition  and  narcotic  nnits  of 
the  Treasury  have  been  brought  into  the 
fight  against  rum  running.  Collector 
Ferguson  at  Detroit  has  been  given  au¬ 
thority  to  add  from  30  to  50  men  for 
duty  along  the  Detroit  River  section,  as 
well  as  to  employ  such  automobiles  and 
power  boats  as  may  be  needed. 

Treasury  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  tax  reductions  now  are  expected  to 
provide  for  a  scaling  down  of  internal 
revenue  receipts  by  $350,000,000  to  $400,- 
000.000  instead  of  $200,000,000,  the 
amount  indicated  by  original  estimates. 
The  widening  of  the  margin  between  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  will  give  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon  and  President  Coolidge  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  out  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  tax  program  which  the  President 
hopes  will  lighten  the  load  of  all  classes 
of  taxpayers  and  which  the  Treasury  in¬ 
tends  will  give  the  Nation  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  revenue  law.  Calculations  made  by 
the  Treasury  early  in  the  Summer 
showed  a  probable  surplus  for  the  fiscal 
year  1923  of  $290,000,000  and  Treasury 
officials  insisted  this  would  he  the  limit 
of  tax  reductions.  Their  estimates,  they 
maintained,  were  made  with  great  care. 
There  is  now  hope  that  the  expenditure 
program  may  be  curtailed  and  that  rev¬ 
enues  may  show  up  a  little  larger  than 
was  expected  with  a  result  that  a  more 
material  reduction  of  taxes  will  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

President  Coolidge  approved  Aug.  10 
the  forthcoming  budget  in  preparation 
by  Director  of  the  Budget  Herbert  M. 
Lord,  which  will  make  a  $300,000,000  tax 
reduction  possible.  The  budget  estimate 
will  call  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,060,- 
000,000,  the  lowest  since  the  war.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  large  appropriations  for  army 
and  navy  were  ignored  and  the  joint  est¬ 
imates  for  the  two  services  will  be  cut 
$20,000,000.  Of  the  $544,000,000  that 
will  be  granted  the  army  and  navy,  $19,- 
000,000  will  be  devoted  to  aviation,  more 
specifically  to  the  purchase  of  airplanes. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
funds  for  upkeep. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
conference  of  the  New  York  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
30-14.  This  is  the  meeting  heretofore 
customarily  held  in  October,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  discuss  policies,  programs 
and  teaching  methods. 

Wheat  production  of  38  countries  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  world  crop  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  China,  is  estimated  at  2,147,- 
000,000  bushels  compared  with  2,098,- 
000.000  bushels  last  year,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  advised  Aug.  7  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
in  Rome.  The  department  was  informed 
the  Egyptian  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
36.6i33.000  bushels  as  compared  with 
34,186,000  bushels  last  year.  This  re¬ 
port  completes  the  total  estimates  for  the 
North  African  countries,  which  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  is  placed  at  105.000,000  bushels 
against  80,000,000  bushels  last  year,  an 
increase  of  25,000,000. 


Farming  in  Western  Canada 

The  OR.  N.-Y.  gives  us  many  valuable 
items,  and  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  eastern 
farming.  Here  it  is  grain  and  stock.  The 
grain  crop  here  is  only  half  a  crop ;  have 
had  no  rain  since  June  15.  I  do  not 
advise  American  people  to  come  here ; 
most  all  leave  it  in  disgust.  The  soil 
here  is  good  but  cost  of  living  high.  In 
Winter  it  sometimes  goes  to  60  below,  in 
Summer  sometimes  goes  up  to  95,  but 
nights  are  always  nice  and  cool,  about  45 
degrees.  Horses  and  cattle  stay  out  all 
Winter,  cattle  around  straw  piles,  horses 
getting  their  own  living  on  the  open 
range.  Well  water  here  costs ;  have  to 
drill  down  from  150  to  300  ft.  Drilling 
and  casing  pump  costs  around  $3  per 
foot.  Wells  are  6  in.  in  diameter,  water 
very  strong  with  iron.  Wells  have  small 
pump-houses  over  them  and  stove  going 
all  Winter.  We  come  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  woulk  like  to  farm  in  the  East 
if  we  could  only  sell  out.  J.  B. 

Lloydminster,  Sask. 
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The  Common  Stalk-borer 

Every  Summer  in  almost  any  locality 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is 
liable  to  be  complaint  of  a  caterpillar 
boring-  in  the  stalks  of  potatoes,  tomato, 
Dahlia,  aster,  corn,  hollyhock,  lily,  peony, 
sunflower  and  other  large-stemmed 
plants.  If  one  will  look  at  the  stems 
of  ragweed,  burdock,  cocklebur  and  pig¬ 
weed  growing  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
cultivated  plants  which  are  attacked,  the 
same  caterpillar  will  be  found  boring  in 
the  stems  of  these  weeds.  If  the  cockle- 
bur,  burdock,  ragweed,  and  a  few  simi¬ 
lar  weeds  could  be  destroyed  this  stalk- 
borer  would  have  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  quit  business  in  this  world. 

The  moths  that  come  from  the  stalk- 
borer  caterpillar  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
Fall  on  the  stems  of  the  weed  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Here  the  eggs  rest  un¬ 
til  Spring,  when  they  hatch,  and  the 
young  caterpillars  bore  into  the  stems 
of  weeds.  Eater,  when  these  young  weeds 
are  killed,  the  caterpillars  migrate  to 
cultivated  plants  nearby.  The  outside 
rows  of  corn  near  rank  weeds  along  the 
edges  of  the  field  are  always  infested 
first.  So  it  is  with  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  other  plants — those  growing  in  small 
gardens  where  rank  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  about  the  borders  are  usually  in¬ 
jured  most. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  order  to 
control  the  stalk-borer,  the  common  big¬ 
stemmed  weeds  should  be  literally  exter¬ 
minated.  In  the  second  place,  the  borer 
can  be  cut  out  if  only  a  few  plants  are 
jooncerned.  The  'Stem  should  be  slit 
lengthwise  with  a  sharp,  thin  blade  and 
the  caterpillar  killed.  There  is  no  way 
of  spraying  for  it  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  caterpillar  cannot  be  reached  with 

either  a  liquid  or  dust. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Lettuce,  Spinach  and  Kale 

How  long  a  cool  frame  will  I  need  to 
bow  1%  lbs.  of  lettuce  and  about  3  or  4 
oz.  of  cabbage?  The  frame  will  be  6  ft. 
wide.  What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
seed — about  what  part  of  October?  Is  it 
necessary  to  transplant  the  plants  .to  the 
cool  frame,  or  can  I  sow  them  directly 
in  the  frame  and  not  do  any  transplant¬ 
ing?  When  should  spinach  be  sown  for 
early  Spring  use,  so  that  it  will  be  win¬ 
tered  over  on  the  farm,  and  when  could  it 
be  harvested  when  it  is  sown  in  the  Fall/ 
Is  it  necessary  to  cover  it  in  Winter . 
If  so.  when  should  it  be  covered?  How 
is  kale  raised ;  sown  in  the  ground,  or 
should  it  be  transplanted,  like  cabbage? 

If  you  intend  to  sow  IV2  lbs.  of  lettuce 
seed  broadcast  in  cold  frame  for  next 
Spring  setting,  you  will  need  a  frame  360 
ft.  long  6  ft.  wide,  as  one  ounce  of  seed 
will  sow  a  frame  15x6  ft.  The  plants  do 
not  have  to  be  transplanted,  until  next 
Spring,  when  they  are  set  in  the  open 
ground.  Sow  the  lettuce  seed  the  last 
week  in  October.  The  cabbage  plants 
must  be  transplanted  in  cold  frames  about 
October  15.  If  the  cabbage  plants  are 
not  transplanted  the  stems  are  apt  to 
burst  when  they  freeze  hard,  but  by 
transplanting  the  stalks  are  set  deep  in 
the  ground,  which  prevents  this.  Sow  the 
seed  in  the  open  ground  September  10 
and  transplant  as  soon  as  large  enough; 
500  plants  to  each  sash  3x6  ft. 

Sow  spinach  September  10  for  next 
Spring  cutting.  Cover  lightly  v  ith  straw 
as  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze 
nights,  generally  about  November  10. 

Kale  does  not  need  to  be  transplanted. 
'Sow  in  July  and  cover  with  straw,  same 
as  spinach.  wm,  perkins. 


Fruitless  Vine 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the.  trouble  is 
with  my  grapevine?  It  is  quite  a  large 
vine  and  very  healthy  looking,  but  we 
have  never  had  any  grapes  on  it,  al¬ 
though  we  have  trimmed  back  the  ends  in 
the  Spring.  This  year  it  was  just  covered 
with  buds  but  as  soon  as  it  bloomed  they 
all  turned  brown  and  disappeared,  al¬ 
though  the  vine  seems  to  be  all  right.  We 
sprayed  it  to  keep  the  bugs  off  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  helped  any.  A.  L. 

The  vine,  if  standing  alone,  no  other 
vines  or  varieties  nearby,  may  be  of  a 
kind  that  requires  cross  pollination.  If 
the  variety  be  Concord,  Niagara,  Worden 
or  Delaware  this  does  not  hold.  In  the 
home  garden  it  is  always  advisable  to 
plant  more  than  one  variety  and  those 
that  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

The  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  due  to 


too  close  pruning.  In  this  event  the  ob¬ 
vious  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  more  cane 
for  fruiting.  This  is  worth  a  trial  at  any 
rate.  f.  e.  g. 


Rose  Bugs  and  Grape 
Blossoms 

Early  in  the  season  all  the  vines  were 
filled  with  blossoms,  and  it  looked  like  a 
bountiful  harvest,  but  soon  the  blossoms 
began  to  wilt  and  dry  away.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  entire  bunch  was  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  in  others  a  few  straggling  grapes 
appeared.  In  few  instances  did  full 
bunches  form.  I  picked  off  a  number  of 
rose  bugs,  and  have  been  told  that  is  the 
trouble.  If  so,  how  can  these  pests  be 
combatted?  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
enough  rose  bugs  to  do  all  the  damage  in¬ 
flicted.  On  many  vines  I  did  not  see  any 
of  the  bugs,  yet  the  blossoms  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  E.  0.  D. 

If  the  rose  chafer  was  responsible  for 
the  injury,  the  entire  blossom  cluster 
would  have  been  taken  and  no  wilting 
would  have  followed.  Without  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  injured  clusters  in  hand  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  state  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  injury.  Poor  setting  of 
grape  blossoms,  except  with  some  vari¬ 
eties,  is  common  throughout  Eastern 
United  States  this  season.  Immaturity 
of  bud.  low  Winter  temperatures,  unsea¬ 
sonable  freezes  and  weather  at  blooming 
have  probably  all  played  their  part.  With 
early  maturing  varieties  as  Moore,  the 
grape  blossom  midge  sometimes  destroys 
a  large  part  of  the  blossom  buds,  the 
maggot  eating  the  essential  organs  before 
the  cap  is  pushed  off.  Unfortunately  no 
satisfactory  treatment  has  been  found 
for  the  control  of  this  pest.  F.  e.  g. 


Ripening  Season  of  Quinces 

I  have  Champion  and  Bourgeat  quinces 
which  I  planted  in  1920,  and  Rea  Mam¬ 
moth  trees  which  I  planted  in  1922.  The 
Champion  trees  bore  a  few  inferior 
quinces  the  season  of  1923,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  this  variety  is  too  late  in 
ripening  for  this  section  (Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.).  Will  the  Bourgeat  and  Rea  Mam¬ 
moth  be  any  earlier  in  ripening  than  the 
Champion?  I  am  considering  top-work¬ 
ing  Champion  to  Orange  or  else  removing 
trees  entirely.  G.  T. 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Before  you  condemn  your  Champion 
quince  trees  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
season  of  1924  was  unusually  late.  Cham¬ 
pion  is  one  of  the  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  of  quince,  though  it  does  have  the 
fault  of  bearing  green  fruit  in  short  sea¬ 
sons.  Rea  is  a  strain  of  the  Orange, 
ripening  a  little  later  than  Orange.  The 
Bourgeat  is  a  late  variety,  also,  but  not 
quite  as  late  as  Champion.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Orange  quince  ripens  too  early 
in  southern  sections  to  make  it  desirable 
there,  and  consequently  it  is  found  most¬ 
ly  in  northern  regions.  h.  r.  t. 


A  Case-bearer  on  Elm 

I  am  sending  specimen  of  insect,  found 
attached  to  under-side  of  elm  leaves.  You 
will  notice  this  chap  is  very  cleverly 
camouflaged,  resembling  a  miniature 
wing  of  maple  seed.  Gan  you  inform  us 
as  to  what  he  may  be  and  if  he  is  apt 
to  prove  harmful?  G.  P. 

The  tiny  insect  sent  by  G.  P.  was  the 
caterpillar  of  the  European  elm  case- 
bearer,  which  bears  the  long  scientific 
name  of  Coleophora  limosipenella.  For¬ 
tunately  its  work  isn’t  as  extensive  as  its 
name,  although  it  does  sometimes  occur 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  Camperdown  elms,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  to  Scotch  and  English 
elms  and  to  our  American  varieties. 

These  case-bearers  are  interesting  cat¬ 
erpillars.  Each  cuts  out  a  piece  of  the 
leaf,  folds  it  together  and  ties  it  with 
silk,  thus  making  a  tiny  hollow  case  into 
which  it  crawls,  and  which  it  never 
leaves.  The  caterpillars  carry  the  cases 
about  with  them  wherever  they  go.  These 
case-bearers  can  be  effectually  controlled 
by  spraying  the  infested  trees  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  in 
the  Spring  as  soon  as  there  is  enough 
foliage  to  hold  the  liquid  well. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“Is  this-  a  jungle  scene?”  asked  the 
slightly  uncertain  individual  at  a  movie. 
“No,”  replied  his  friend.  “You  are  look¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  through  the  foliage  on 
a  woman’s  hat.” — University  of  Iowa 
Frivol. 


THESE  famous  Fuller  & 
Warren  Heaters  offer  Ab¬ 
solutely  the  MOST  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY  in  Value 
and  Service. 


Very  Latest 
Most  Attractive 

and  Lowest  Priced 
Heater  FOR  PARLOR 
OR  LIVING  ROOM 

The  NEW 

STEWART 

SUPER-HEATER 

Built  on  Furnace  principles,  it 
CIRCULATES  heat  in  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  like  a  furnace. 

Burns  WOOD  or  coal.  Heats 
5  to  7  rooms.  Very  Beautiful 
Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel 
finish  with  Nickel  Trimmings. 

Especially  fine  for 
Farm  Homes  is  the 

STEWART 
PIPELESS 

A  Big,  Powerful,  Durable  furnace 
that  abundantly  heats  the  whole 
house,  even  in  below  zero  weather. 
Burns  WOOD  or  coal.  Saves  */3 
usual  fuel  expense,  is  easy  to  buy, 
to  install  and  operate. 

High  Grade  Warm  Air  Furnaces 

in  33  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  every 

requirement 

This  is  our 

“A  crmrc” 


.STEWART  PI  PELESS  -  STYLE  1 

'  /  I  J  It  1  ‘  l  i  1 


SMOKE1' 


ALL  CAST  IRON 
PIPE  FURNACE 

the  finest,  heaviest,  high¬ 
est  grade  furnace  in  our 
line.  Has  tremendous 
heating  capacity.  Built  to 
stand  hardest  service  and 
last  a  lifetime.  Famous  for 
efficientlyheatingSchools, 

Churches  and  finest 
homes.  Made  in  FIVE 
sizes.  Installed  only  by 
dealers  with  long  practi¬ 
cal  experience. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  &  NEAREST  DEALER’S  NAME 

Order  your  heating  system  NOW  while  prices  are  LOWEST. 


Since 1832 Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“ Them  was  the  happy  days!” 

There  is  one  beautiful  thing  about 
Truth.  'She  doesn’t  seem  to  care  much 
about  grammar.  Style,  now,  must  have 
everything  cut  and  dried,  or  puffed  up 
and  served  by  rule  or  fashion.  Truth 
doesn’t  care  how  you  dress  her  or  talk  to 
her.  She  recognizes  the  genuine  goods 
every  time.  As  I  write  I  am  a  good 
many  miles  from  a  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
and  cannot  quote  exactly,  but  in  sub¬ 
stance  he  says  that  if  you  clothe  sin  in 
rags  a  straw  will  easily  get  to  it,  but 
clothe  it  in  gold  and  no  spear  can  reach 
it.  In  Shakespeare’s  day  the  scientists 
had  not  fully  studied  the  law  of  veloci¬ 
ties.  Now  we  know  that  in  a  cyclone 
straws  are  sometimes  driven  so  power¬ 
fully  that  they  actually  pass  through  a  2- 
in.  plank.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  straws 
of  public  opinion  may  in  time  be  driven 
so  hard  that  they  will  reach  through  all 
the  gold — out  of  the  earth  and  impale  sin 
wherein  it  exists.  But : 

“Them  was  the  happy  days !” 

The  speaker  was  a  dry  old  husk  of  a 
man.  I  met  him  on  the  road  down  here 
near  the  tip-end  of  Cape  Cod.  This  man 
might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
one  of  Joe  Lincoln’s  stories.  The  sun 
had  tanned  him  and  the  air  had  salted 
him.  He  had  the  peculiar,  side-stepping 
gait  of  those  who  spend  their  formative 
years  shuffling  through  this  soft,  yield¬ 
ing  sand.  One  eye  was  gone,  but  the 
other  looked  through  you  as  for  years  it 
had  looked  fearlessly  at  storm  or  sun. 
Many  a  meal  of  beans  and  fish  had  built 
up  his  backbone  and  kept  it  straight  and 
erect.  That  is  one  peculiar  thing  about 
the  elderly  Cape  Cod  people.  You  rarely 
see  one  bowed  or  bent  over.  _  Long  years 
of  standing  up  against  the  wind  seems  to 
have  kept  them  straight,  for  they  are  of 
the  breed  which  does  not  bend  before  the 
gale.  This  man  and  I  met  by  chance  on 
"the  road,  and  we  fell  into  a  discussion  of 
other  days,  when  Eastham,  Cape  Cod, 
and  'Plymouth,  Mass.,  represented  far 
more  to  America  than  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  do  today.  The  old  man  made 
his  remark,  not  regretfully,  but  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  statement  of  fact.  I  watched  him 
walk  down  the  road  and  turn  into  a  by¬ 
way  which  led  to  his  home  among  the 
sand  hills.  He  went  straight  ahead, 
erect  and  firm.  Tennyson  said  : 

“Sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow 
Is  remembering  happier  things !” 

It  was  the  great  poet’s  misfortune  not 
fo  live  on  Cape  Cod.  Folks  down  here 
carry  no  crown  of  sorrows  over  remem¬ 
bered  years — they  go  on  their  way  expect¬ 
ing  the  ghosts  of  these  happy  hours  to 
come  back  and  make  happier  days  in  the 
future. 

‘ 'Them  was  the  happy  days!” 

As  I  tramp  through  the  sand  over 
these  dry  hills  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
days  they  were.  My  children  are  per¬ 
fectly  happy  down  here  by  the  ocean.  It 
is  a  wild,  desolate  place,  “far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.”  The  ocean  pounds 
and  thunders  on  the  beach.  Great  waves 
come  rolling  in.  It  seems  as  if  they  have 
made  the  long  trip  of  3,000  miles  across 
the  ocean  only  to  smash  themselves  into 
foam  on  our  beach.  If  we  could  under¬ 
stand  their  language  no  doubt  we  should 
hear  them  saying :  ‘We  failed  to  get  you 
that  time,  but  wait.  Some  day  we  shall, 
come  again  with  a  stronger  wind  back  of 
us  and  then — ” 

Oh  well,  the  ocean  waves  are  not  un¬ 
like  the  human  waves  which  at  times 
seem  to  smash  over  civilization.  They 
come  and  go  because  they  represent  only 
the  surface  of  things  which  may  be  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  wind,  while  down  be¬ 
low  the  water  is  calm  and  untroubled.  At 
low  tide  one  of  the  coast  guard  men 
pointed  up  the  beach  where,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  a  black  object  shows  above 
the  water.  It  is  the  bowsprit  of  a  big 
ship  which  in  1893  ran  upon  this  wild 
coast  and  went  down  before  the  storm. 
There  were  38  men  on  board  and  37  were 
drowned.  There  the  vessel  lies  in  the 
sand.  At  low  tide  that  bowsprit  stands 
up  above  water.  The  white  breakers 
smash  and  tear  at  it,  but  down  below  the 
hull  of  the  ship  reposes  peacefully,  with 
never  a  shock  from  these  boiling  and 
pounding  breakers.  Very  likely  the  “hap¬ 
py  days”  which  my  old  friend  remembers 
lie  deep  in  the  subconscious  mind,  much 
as  this  wreck  lies  on  the  sand  far  below 
the  turmoil  and  shouting  of  the  boiling 
ocean.  Flocks  of  sea  birds  wheel  and  fly 
around  us  or  run  over  the  beach  when 
the  water  spreads  up  over  the  sand. 
Fifty  years  ago  I  used  to  go  gunning  for 
these  birds — over  the  marshes  around 
Plymouth.  I  carried  an  old  army  musket, 
and  it  was  a  great  day  when  we  could 
kill  enough  of  “peeps”  or  yellow-legs  to 
“smell  over  a  little  crust” — for  we  had 
them  served  as  a  pie.  In  those  days  the 
birds  were  wild  and  jumpy.  They  seemed 
to  know  there  were  no  laws  against  bird 
murder.  Now  as  you  wander  about  this 
country  you  face  at  every  corner  a  state¬ 
ment  that  anyone  caught  carrying  any 
weapon  from  a  gun  to  a  club,  without 
permission,  will  be  subject  to  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  !  So  these  are  the  happy 
days  to  ocean  and  birds  and  children, 
whatever  the  older  folks  may  think.  To 


me  it  seems  a  melancholy  country — the 
ghost'  of  an  older  civilization  that  some¬ 
how  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  are  13  towns,  on  the  Cape — each 
with  an  honorable  and  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  Cape  Cod  stretches  out  into  the 
Atlantic  like  a  human  arm  with  the  fist 
clenched  for  action.  Or  perhaps  you 
might  compare  it  to  a  crooked  stalk  of 
asparagus  growing  as  such  stalks  some¬ 
times  do  in  a  curve,  instead  of  straight 
up.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  Massachus¬ 
etts  and  Boston  that  the  Cape  curves  out 
as  it  does  and  thus  holds  off  the  wind 
and  wave.  Provincetown  may  be  called 
the  fist  of  the  arm,  or  the  top  of  the 
asparagus.  Cut  off  the  fist  and  you  have 
the  town  of  Truro — running  about  a 
dozen  miles  down  the  wrist  and  forearm. 
Out  on  a  sandy  dune  or  low  bluff  on  the 
coast  of  Truro  overlooking  the  Atlantic, 
seven  of  the  Hope  Farm  folks  are 
cx-owded  into  a  shack  or  bungalow  about 
30  by  20  feet.  It  means  close  packing  at 
times,  but  we  are  as  free  as  sea  birds,  in 
this  lonely  place.  The  coast  guard  has 
a  station  here  and  there  is  a  little  group 
of  Summer  cottages.  We  are  about  as 
far  from  the  railroad  as  we  can  get  in 
this  part  of  Cape  Cod.  There  are  no 
Ua,rge  towns  nearby — nothing  but  the 
wind  and  the  sand  and  the  ocean.  I 
have  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  and  what  is  better,  I  do  not 
seem  to  care.  Life  is  just  one  long,  lazy 
loaf — a  sort  of  repose  of  the  spirit  which 
one  may  find  in  the  solitude,  and  in  which 
we  may  take  strength  from  the  salt  air, 
the  sun  and  the  sand.  Far  out  at  sea 
ships  are  passing  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Now  and  then  fishing  vessels  carrying 
small  armies  of  Portuguese  sailors  drag 
their  great  nets  in  the  shallow  water  in 
front  of  our  bluff.  The  other  day  our 
children  went  out  in  a  'boat  and  saw  these 
fishermen  haul  in  a  net  loaded  with  50,- 
000  fish.  The  wind  is  never  still.  The 
ocean  is  never  quiet,  its  voice  ranging 
from  a  low  murmur  to  a  hoarse  roar.  It 
is  a  lazy,  happy,  restoi-ing  life  for  the 
stranger,  though  the  old  resident  may 
look  back  to  happier  days. 

***** 

For  the  ghosts  of  other  days  do  walk 
in  Truro — over  the  sandhills  and  through 
the  little  hollows  and  through  the  scrub 
pines.  In  1850  this  town,  covering  about 
23  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  2,- 
051  persons.  In  1920  there  were  only 
554.  Barnstable  County  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  35,990  in  1860,  while  in  1920  this 
had  fallen  to  26,670.  Originally  the  lit¬ 
tle  stagnant  stream  back  of  our  bluff  was 
called  a  river  flowing  through  a  marsh. 
At  its  mouth,  on  the  bay  side,  ^was  a 
small  and  safe  harbor.  Nearly  150  ves¬ 
sels  were  built  in  this  harbor  from  tim¬ 
ber  growing  on  these  now  barren  hills. 
Then  came  cruel  wind  and  wave  and 
filled  in  the  harbor  so  that  there  is  no 
entrance  for  vessels.  In  Freeman’s  his¬ 
tory  of  Cape  Cod  we  are  told  that  in 
many  of  these  shallow  cape  harbors,  sand¬ 
bars  at  the  mouth  would  form  so  rapidly 
that  no  one  but  a  resident  constantly  on 
the  watch  could  ever  tell  where  the  chan¬ 
nel  was  to  be  found  from  day  to  day. 
In  those  old  days  Truro  produced  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  food  its  inhabitants  required, 
that  meant  bread,  grains,  meat,  beans 
and  fish.  The  people  had  to  do  it,  for  in 
those  “happy”  days  there  was  very  little 
distribution  of  food  outside  of  necessities. 
Today,  in  every  little  store,  at  each  lone¬ 
ly  corner,  you  will  find  a  supply  of  ba¬ 
nanas  from  Central  America,  peaches 
from  Delaware,  pears  from  California, 
and  melons  from  the  South.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  visitors  have  brought  in  the  demand 
and  supply  has  followed  them.  In  1920, 
in  this  township  of  about  23  square  miles, 
there  were  554  people — 266  males  and 
288  females — with  only  77  foreign  born. 
There  were  11  negroes.  There  were  157 
dwellings  and  162  families,  134  cows,  nine 
sheep,  eight  swine  and  53  horses.  They 
raised  $13,566  in  taxes  with  a  rate  of 
$20  per  $1,000.  These  “short  and  simple 
annals”  may  interest  some  of  our  west¬ 
ern  readers  who  count  the  flocks  and 
hex-ds  in  their  township  by  the  thousand, 
and  who  cannot  imagine  any  land  as  thin 
and  poor  as  this  soil  at  the  end  of  the 
Cape.  It  seems  remarkably  strange  that 
in  a  country  where  baked  pork  and  beans 
may  be  said  to  have  been  invented  there 
are  only  seven  swine  in  a  large  township. 
The  visitors  who  throng  these  shores  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  are  more  or  less  waste¬ 
ful  of  food,  and  the  gai-bage  they  throw 
away  would  feed  hundreds  of  swine.  It 
seems  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  waste  with 
the  proverbial  thrift  of  the  Yankee.  Yet 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  before  we  are  done 
with  Cape  Cod  that  on  some  of  the  land 
here,  these  farmers  raise  and  sell  a  great¬ 
er  value  per  acre  than  most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  (Mississippi  Valley. 

***** 

What  sort  of  a  looking  country  is  it? 
I  confess  that  I  was  completely  bewilder¬ 
ed  when  I  first  looked  about.  I  have 
read  everything  I  could  find  about  Cape 
Cod,  and  I  had  come  to  think  this  end  of 
it  was  much  like  what  I  had  seen  of 
Florida — that  is,  a  level  stretch  of  sand. 


“In  reference  to  the 
Pioneer  Engine  Sup¬ 
port  bought  from  you 
some  time  ago,  will 
say  the  support  is 
giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  as  an  engine 
steadier  and  takes  all 
the  rattles  out  of  the 
floor  boards.  When 
running  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  find  that  vi¬ 
bration  is  very  much 
less  than  before  in¬ 
stallation.  In  fact,  I 
feel  it  is  necessary 
for  all  Fords  to  have 
your  support  installed 
and  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  selling 
to  every  Ford  owner.” 

— Will  C.  Anderson, 
Winnsboro,  Texas. 


“The  Pioneer  En¬ 
gine  Support  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  my  Ford 
and  must  say  it  made 
a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment.  No  Ford  should 
be  without  it.  The  en¬ 
gine  not  only  runs 
smoother,  but  vibra- 
t  i  o  n  is  practically 
eliminated.  I  have 
recommended  your  en¬ 
gine  support  to  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  who 
has  placed  an  order 
with  you  for  two. 
Your  product  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise  as  it  is 
a  necessity,  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory.” 


At  your  Dealers 
or  Direct 
East  of  Rockies 


— Leon  Prahar, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer  Endine 


Support 


The  Brewer  Titchener  Corporation 


111  Port  Watson  Street 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


“Made  Engine  Run  Smoother” 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your 
Pioneer  Engine  Support.  It  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  for  a  broken  crankcase  arm. 
When  I  put  it  on  it  made  the  engine 
run  smoother  and  stopped  the  brake 
bands  and  floor  boards  from  rattling. 
It  also  makes  driving  easier  and  keeps 
engine  in  better  condition.”  —  Isaac 
Swinson,  Maple  Hill,  N.  C. 


“Does  Away  With  Chatter” 

“Your  Pioneer  Engine  Support  is  far 
more  than  I  expected.  It  not  only  stops 
squeaks  and  rattles,  but  makes  engine 
run  much  smoother  and  does  away  with 
chatter  when  using  reverse.  Braking  is  a 
pleasure.  No  need  of  four-wheel  brakes 
when  you  have  a  Pioneer  support.  No 
Ford  is  safe  without  one.” — George  O. 
Saunders,  East  Haven,  Conn. 


Eliminates  Rattles 
and  Chatter 


“Vibration 

Eliminated” 


Read  What  These 
Users  Say 


"'Takes  Rattle 
Out  of  Floor  Boards” 


“D&  A”  Concrete  Fence  Posts 

Cost  Less  than  Wood— Make  Your  Own 

Why  use  short-lived  wooden  posts? 
With  the  “D  &  A”  all-steel  machine  it 
is  easy  to  make  6  or  10  Posts  at  once. 
The  Shaking  System  compacts  wet 
mix  concrete  thor¬ 
oughly,  bonds  to 
reinforcement. 

Smooth,  dense, 
weatherproof.  No 
tamping,  no  corners] 
to  fill. 

Used  throughout 
world  by  Railways, 

Public  Institutions 
and  land  owners. 

Ask  for  FREE  Booklet 

“C oncretePostsandHou)  to  Make  Them” 

0.&  A.  Post  Mold  Co.,  Box  720, Three  Rivers, Mich. 


PACKED  FR0M  THE 

I  nLlVLU  ROTTOM 


BOTTOM 

Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  facing  feature. 

Also;  flreater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crushing.  Higher  and 
safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 
Patent  Pending  Fine  storage  qualities. 

You  should  investigate  this  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers: 

Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  Lbr.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Bei-rien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St. .Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


RICH 


Man’ s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Karts, 


Wood  Chucks  Must  Go! 

They  destroy  grow  ing  crops,  they  fill  the  fields  with  dan¬ 
gerous  holes,  they  frequently  undermine  embankments 
and  weaken  levees.  There  is  no  room  for  them  on  an 
up-to-date  farm. 

Woodchucks  can  be  exterminated  easily,  effectively 
and  economically  with 

CYANOGAS 

(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

A  heaping  tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
is  placed  in  the  opening  to  each  burrow.  The  moisture 
in  the  air  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
which  kills  the  woodchucks.  There  is  no 
escaping  it;  they  die  in  their  tracks. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Or,  we  will 
deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill  all  the 
woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5-L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  Y  ORK,  N.  Y. 


cyanogas 


CAIC»0m 


CYANIDE 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cape  Cod  and  Florida  seem  to  be  “sisters 
under  their  skin”  if  one  may  put  it  that 
way.  Both  are  evidently  sandbars  or 
spits  thrown  up  by  wind  and  wave,  and 
left  for  nature  to  build  up  and  make  over 
into  soil.  Cape  Cod  has  been  subjected 
to  the  ice  and  snow  and  blasting  wind 
while  Florida  has  come  up  through  milder 
and  gentler  treatment.  You  might  call 
it  a  competition  between  the  North  Pole 
and  the  Equator  in  bringing  up  a  sound 
child  by  absent  treatment.  According  to 
the  rules  they  should  both  be  level  tracts 
of  sand — Cape  Cod  a  little  finer  ground 
and  Florida  a  little  better  soil,  since 
there  is  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation.  I  thought  that  when  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Provincetown  they 
marched  right  out  into  a  level  open  coun¬ 
try.  When  I  look  about  here  I  find  a 
rough,  uneven  country  of  steep  sandhills. 
There  are  little  valleys  in  between  where 
sometimes  you  find  ponds,  but  in  truth 
this  is  a  country  “set  up  on  edge.”  It 
looks  as  if  these  hills  had  been  blown 
together  by  the  wind,  and  that  grass  and 
weeds  have  come  in  to  hold  the  sand  to¬ 
gether.  It  seems  that  when  the  Pilgrims 
first  came  these  hills  were  well  covered 
with  a  strong  growth  of  hardwood.  This 
has  been  cut  away,  and  now  there  is  but 
a  straggling  growth  of  scrub  pine.  Many 
of  the  hills  are  bare.  Along  their  sides 
are  great  scars  where  the  rains  have  cut 
deep  into  the  sand.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pilgrims  first  thought  of  settling  right  in 
this  country.  No  doubt  the  hills  were 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  was  hidden.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  back-to-the-lander  taking 
such  land  with  an  entire  continent  to 
choose  from.  There  have  been  cases 
where  people  have  bought  land  in  Winter. 
In  one  case  the  purchaser  looked  across 
to  a  hill  and  saw  what  looked  like  good- 
sized  heaps  covered  with  snow.  The  real 
estate  agent  told  him  they  were  piles  of 
manure.  When  'Spring  came  they  proved 
to  be  great  rocks!  H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Fruit  and  Garden  Notes 

Promptly  at  daylight  the  red  birds 
(cardinals)  began  singing  their  melodious 
notes.  Our  special  singer  ,sits  high  up  in 
a  lofty  pecan  tree  that  grows  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  house.  Answering 
notes  from  his  mates  come  from  various 
directions.  Other  birds  join  in  these 
morning  carols  but  the  cardinal,  superb 
in  beauty  and  full-throated  song,  easily 
dominates  the  chorus.  The  mocking  bird 
which  frequents  the  yard  trees  has  been 
a  shy  singer  this  season.  I  never  hear 
his  voice  in  the  concert  at  dawn.  The 
brown  thrush  is  here  in  plentiful  num¬ 
bers  but  if  you  are  not  attentive  you  will 
miss  his  occasional  song.  The  ideal  set¬ 
ting  for  his  voice  is  some  thickly  wooded 
creek  bottom  where  his  wonderful  diver¬ 
sity  of  notes  thrill  through  the  stillness 
like  the  sound  of  harp  strings. 

Although  it  is  the  middle  of  July,  and 
three  weeks  after  the  last  Cuthbert  was 
picked,  I  can  still  find  a  saucer  of  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  bushes  of  the  new  Van  Fleet 
red  raspberry,  the  result  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  Chinese  variety  characterized  by 
“immense  panicles  of  fruit”  and  the 
Cuthbert.  This  was  the  best  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seedlings  grown  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
in  1911.  Mr.  George  M.  Darrow  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Department  Circular  320,  setting  forth 
the  history  and  character  of  this  hybrid. 
I  'have  found  his  description  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  for  this  region  except  as  regards 
productiveness  and  time  of  ripening.  My 
bushes  have  not  borne  at  the  “rate  of 
5  to  10  quarts  each,”  nor  has  their  first 
picking  been  concurrent  with  the  last 
picking  of  the  Cuthbert ;  it  was  a  week 
earlier  than  that  date,  but  in  a  general 
way  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of 
the  circular  that  the  points  of  superiority 
are  vigor  of  plant  and  productiveness, 
freedom  from  most  common  diseases,  a 
long  ripening  season  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
small  seeds  and  apparent  adaptation  to 
conditions  in  the  Southern  'States.  I 
can  also  agree  that  its  weak  points  are 
medium  size  and  softness  of  fruit,  and 
should  add  its  tendency  to  fall  off  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  its  unattractive  color, 
light  red  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  But  I 
should  not  want  to  predict  that  this  hy¬ 
brid  will  not  eventually  take  rank  as  a 
valuable  commercial  variety.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  achievement  to  lengthen  the 
red  raspberry  season  by  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  Hanson  red  raspberry  seed¬ 
lings  from  South  Dakota  again  acquitted 
themselves  well.  They  look  to  be  the 
equal  or  superior  of  our  market  sorts, 
and  display,  as  we  might  expect,  unusual 
hardiness  and  vigor.  They  deserve  ex¬ 


tensive  trial.  I  still  have  a  bush  or  two 
of  the  Eaton  or  Iowa,  distinguished  for 
immense  size  and  great  productiveness 
but  of  a  weak  growth  that  led  to  its  dis¬ 
card.  I  shall  never  forget,  however,  the 
wonderful  showing  this  berry  made  under 
intensive  backyard  culture  where  fertili¬ 
ty  overcame  its  dwarf  nature.  I  also 
still  have  specimens  of  the  Worthy,  in¬ 
troduced  years  ago  by  J.  II.  Hale  and 
consider  it  a  sterling  good  variety  that 
has  never  failed  to  come  forward  with  a 
fine  crop. 

We  hear  much  of  scientific  theories  in 
connection  with  the  Tennessee  trial  but 
a  fruit  grower  recently  told  me  something 
that  seemed  to  hit  horticultural  science 
squarely  between  the  eyes.  This  man 
has  a  small  peach  orchard  that  has  been 
phenomenally  successful  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  fruit.  It  is  99  per 
cent  sound,  high  colored,  fine  flavored 
and  runs  large  although  unthinned.  For 
years,  he  told  me,  he  has  applied  his 
first  Summer  spray  of  self-boiled  lime 
sulphur  with  arsenate  of  lead  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  most  elementary  rule 
of  spraying  was  never  to  spray  any  fruit 
trees  when  in  bloom  and  the  rule  is 
based  on  reasons  that  appear  most  logi¬ 
cal.  Poisoned  spray  shot  into  the  open 
flowers  will  surely  interfere  with  pollina¬ 
tion  and  poison  the  pollen-carrying  bees 
but  here  comes  along  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  that  apparently  knocks  our  well- 
rounded  scientific  theory  down  and  out. 
What  about  it?  And  another  credible 
witness  told  me  that  as  an  experiment 
he  once  sprayed  a  peach  tree  in  full 
bloom  with  Scaleoide  at  dormant  spray 
■strength  and  the  tree,  unhurt,  bore  a  full 
crop.  These  unsettling  statements  are 
on  a  par  with  a  recent  Illinois  bulletin 
that  declared  that  tests  proved  that  the 
cultivation  of  corn  added  nothing  to  the 
yield  if  all  weeds  and  grass  were  kept 
down  with  a  hoe.  L.  R.  Johnson. 

Missouri. 


Is  the  Robin  a  Robber? 

I  note  a  recent  communication  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  which  the  writer  zealously 
arraigns  those  who  are  rather  skeptical 
as  to  whether  the  robin  is  beneficial  to 
mankind  as  a  whole.  Their  protector  or 
exponent  of  the  feathered  voluptuary 
proceeds  to  prove  his  theory  by  citing  the 
contents  of  the  craw  of  some  of  these 
raiders,  doubtless  coming  to  their  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  as  a  result  of  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  waged  by  some  enraged  suf¬ 
ferer  from  the  depredations  of  these  rob¬ 
bers.  The  writer  has  long  regarded  these 
birds  as  a  pest.  I  have  never  counted 
the  number  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  dis¬ 
covered  in  their  capacious  maws,  but  will 
accept  the  count  of  their  recent  defender. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  investigating 
this  subject  with  the  following  results : 

I  live  in  a  city  of  50,000  people.  By 
careful  investigation  I  find  that  there  are 
over  10,000  cherry  trees  in  the  city.  In 
■a  normal  year  these  trees  average  about 
40  quarts  to  the  owner.  This  year  we 
have  about  half  a  crop  in  the  city.  By 
careful  investigation  I  find  that  the  own¬ 
ers  have  averaged  less  than  eight  quarts 
to  the  tree.  Accepting  this  year’s  crop 
at  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  the  own¬ 
ers  should  have  picked  an  average  of  20 
quarts  from  each  tree,  whereas  they  have 
picked  less  than  eight  quarts.  This  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  that  the  birds  have  de¬ 
stroyed  and  eaten  in  this  city  12  quarts 
from  each  tree  or  in  all,  120,006  quarts, 
which  at  the  market  value  here,  20  cents 
per  quart,  amount  to  $24,000  for  this 
city.  Truly  a  stupenduous  loss  from  such 
an  insignificant  source  as  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  and  I  admit  that  I  was  surprised 
at  the  result  of  my  investigation.  If  the 
country  as  a  whole  suffered  a  correspond¬ 
ing  loss  the  total  loss  is  staggering.  The 
foregoing  are  facts  carefully  secured  and 
from  observation.  I  believe  there  are 
now  three  robins  to  one  10  years  ago.  I 
submit  the  foregoing  facts  for  public  con¬ 
sideration.  W.  W.  HENDRICK;. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Noting  an  article  in  your  paper  at¬ 
tacking  your  editorial  condemning  the 
robin,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  watched 
the  robin  in  fields  a  good  many  years 
and  never  yet  saw  them  touch  a  grub, 
.cutworm  or  caterpillar  of  any  description. 
They  are  about  as  destructive  as  the 
English  starling,  and  should  be  exter¬ 
minated.  They  will  carry  away  a  half 
bushel  of  cherries  a  day  from  a  single 
tree  in  a  village  lot,  and  are  equally  de¬ 
structive  to  strawberries.  A  friend  of 
the  robin  has  evidently  imagined  a  great 
deal  and  observed  very  little  the  actions 
of  the  robin.  It  is  the  sparrow  he  should 
have  befriended  for  they  will  destroy  in¬ 
sects  and  caterpillars,  particularly  the 
little  caterpillars  that  destroy  Lima  bean 
vines.  an  observer. 

New  Jersey. 


TWENTY-  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


25  YEARS 

of  Service  to  Farmers 


From  Firestone’s  earliest  history,  when 
buggy  tires  were  the  principal  product,  to 
recent  months  when  balloon  tires  have  become 
75%  of  the  output,  Firestone  has  built  tires  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer — to  deliver  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar  on  good  roads  and  bad.  The 
long- wear  and  dependability  of  Firestone  Tires 
have  made  them  first  choice  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  service  all  over  the  country. 

The  most  recent  and  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  greater  motoring  safety,  economy  and 
comfort  of  the  farmer  is  the  Firestone  Full- 
Size  Balloon.  Gum-Dipping — the  extra  Fire¬ 
stone  process — gives  this  tire  the  extra  strength 

tfor  the  extra  flexing  strain. 

See  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer — he  will 
equip  your  car  promptly — and  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  charge  for  the  many  special  Firestone 
Sf  quanta  advantages. 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  ji— . 


WITTE 

Engines 


Use  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Famous  for  more  than  43  years — the  rugged  dependable 
WITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
60%  surplus  power — new  device  makes  starting  eaBy. 
■*HC>y  TETDMC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WICO 
CAM  ILItIVIv  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
2  to  26  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
rnrr  DA  All  Write  today  for  my  new  Illustrated 
rncX  DUvn  engine  book  — sent  Absolutely  Free 
—no  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1898  Wilt*  Building,  •  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  ...  PITTSBURQH,  PA. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms,  January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 

Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


It 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 

Send  $1.00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — 'Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10 ; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


50,000  Ml LES 

Without  A  Bearing  Knock 


Your  knocking  engine,  with  loose  bearings,  is  shattering  it¬ 
self  to  pieces.  You  can  double  the  life  of  your  motor  with  Vec 
Bearing  Adjusters!  Vecs  correct  out-of-round  shafts,  keeping 
your  bearings  in  perfect  condition,  without  attention,  forever. 
No  shims  to  fit.  Easy  to  install.  Absolutely  safe. 

50.000  MILES  GUARANTEED  WITHOUT  A  BEARING  KNOCK 
9  •  —OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

THAT  IS  OUR  GUARANTEE— WE  STAND  BACK  OF  IT! 

Records  show  cars  have  gone  over  100,000  miles  with  Vecs  and 
still  running  without  a  bearing  knock.  You  can  do  the  same  . 
Sizes  for  all  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors— also  for  mam 
bearings  on  Ford  motors. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  order  direct  from  us.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  with  every  set. 

Ooer  31 ,000  satisfied  users  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

TTHO  C  »  I  PC  CD  502  Real  Estate  Trust  BulldluS 

VEC  SALES  LO.,  Philadelphia,  pa.  ,  , 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  jwiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  “a  100  per  cent  American?” 
I  am  constantly  running  upon  that  expression  in  my 
reading,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  means. 

s.  B.  w. 

OU  can  ask  50  different  people,  all  honest  and 
patriotic,  and  get  30  different  answers.  That 
is  one  trouble  with  public  sentiment  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  yet  crystallized  a  clear,  definite  idea  of 
what  an  American  ought  to  be  before  he  can  prop¬ 
erly  claim  a  right  to  the  title.  We  have  had  men 
tell  us  that  no  one  can  he  a  real  American  unless 
he  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  principles  advocated  by  Jefferson  and 
Jackson!  Then  there  are  Republicans  who  say  the 
only  Americans  are  those  who  train  with  the  party 
of  Lincoln.  Others  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
pedigree — that  the  only  “300  per  cent  Americans” 
are  members  of  the  “old  families”  whose  members 
trace  far  back  to  the  original  white  settlers.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  to  that.  In  the  making  of 
America  our  ancestors  were  all  aliens.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  that  idea  out  fully  the  only  “100  per  cent 
Americans”  are  the  Indians  whose  ancestors  owned 
and  held  this  country  when  it  was  little  more  than 
a  dream  or  nightmare  to  our  much-honored  ances¬ 
tors.  We  know  a  man  of  the  tenth  generation 
straight  from  the  old  colony.  In  real  character  and 
service  to  country  he  would  not  rank  50  per  cent  in 
true  Americanism  by  the  side  of  his  neighbor  whose 
father  came  from  Europe.  No — all  these  standards 
seem  to  us  very  thin  and  superficial.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  the  accident 
of  birth  or  the  inoculation  of  party  politics.  It 
doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  where  a  man  comes 
from ;  it’s  where  he  gets  to  that  counts.  American¬ 
ism  is  measured  by  service  to  country — and  the  plain 
homely  service  right  in  the  home  and  the  community 
counts  for  more  than  any  other.  We  like  Edward 
W.  Bok’s  definition  of  Americanism  : 

“ Americanism  is  of  one’s  inner  self;  a  God-given 
responsibility;  a  faith;  a  trust;  a  devotion  to  an 
ideal;  a  belief  in  one’s  fellowm'an  stronger  than  a 
belief  in  one’s  self;  q  tenacious,  unswerving  confi¬ 
dence  in  service!” 

* 

HAT  effect  has  the  modern  milking  machine 
had  upon  dairy  farming?  When  the  first 
crude  imitation  of  the  human  hand  came  upon  the 
market  three  classes  of  prophets  were  heard  from. 
One  of  them  claimed  that  a  successful  machine 
would  be  impossible.  The  ‘human  palm,  four  fin¬ 
gers,  thumb  and  wrist  would  always  have  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  milking.  Dozens  of  other  forms  of  hand 
work  might  be  successfully  performed  by  machinery 
— but  not  the  job  of  milking.  Picking  cotton  and 
pulling  milk  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
always  be  dominated  by  the  ‘human  hand.  The 
milker  would  always  boss  the  job.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  practical  milking  machine  has  ar¬ 
rived,  though  it  is  more  an  imitation  of  the  calf’s 
mouth  than  of  the  hand.  Another  set  of  prophets 
claimed  that  the  milking  machine  would  drive  the 
small  dairymen  out  of  business,  and  give  the  men 
with  large  herds  a  monopoly.  It  was  to  be  much 
like  the  history  of  wheat  growing.  In  the  days  of 
the  grain  cradle  and  reaper  nearly  every  farmer- 
had  a  chance  with  small  wheatfields.  Now,  with  the 
great  binders  and  headers,  wheat-growing  is  more 
of  a  monopoly  crop  concentrated  in  a  few  States. 
And  there  were  others  who  took  the  opposite  view. 
They  .said  the  milking  machine  would  aid  the  small 
farmer  with  a  dozen  cows  or  so.  With  family  help 
he  could  raise  hay  and  silage  for  his  herd,  keep  good 
cows  and  let  the  milking  machine  substitute  for  a 
hired  man.  Now  which  outlook  has  proved  true? 


We  can  find  plenty  of  cases  where  the  machine  has 
helped  to  monopolize  the  business  by  giving  the  large 
1  roducer  the  advantage,  but  on  the  whole  we  think 
it  has  been  more  eo  the  advantage  of  what  we  may 
call  the  family  producer — where  a  herd  of  12  to  15 
cows  are  kept.  There  the  machine  substitutes  for 
a  hired  man,  and  if  the  family  will  keep  only  high- 
class  cows  they  have  a  chance  at  dairying  which 
would  not  belong  to  them  if  they  had  to  milk  by 
hand. 

* 

PEW  years  ago  most  of  our  turkey  raisers  were 
about  discouraged  by  the  ravages  of  the  “black¬ 
head”  disease.  News  came  from  California  that 
ipecac,  promptly  used,  would  prove  a  cure  for  this 
disease.  Those  who  advocated  it  were  so  confident 
that  thousands  of  turkey  breeders  gave  it  a  full 
trial.  The  results  were  usually  disappointing.  In 
most  cases  the  turkeys  refused  to  live  even  when 
fully  loaded  with  the  drug.  Now  comes  the  latest 
bulletin  from  California  in  which  we  are  told  that 
there  is  no  drug  treatment  which  will  help  the  birds. 
In  fact  some  of  the  drugs  are  not  only  useless  to 
cure  the  disease  but  they  injure  the  birds  in  other 
ways.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  obtain  eggs 
from  healthy  parents  and  keep  the  birds  on  clean 
land  until  they  are  large  enough  to  roam  about.  The 
Californians  report  good  success  in  hatching  the 
eggs  in  incubators  and  keeping  the  little  turks  in 
brooders  until  they  are  of  fair  size.  In  that  State 
the  turkeys  are  shipped  long  distances  to  wheat 
fields  where  they  pick  up  the  shelled  wheat,  or  to 
sections  where  grasshoppers  are  thick.  The  turkey 
is  the  best  forager  that  walks  on  legs.  We  think 
this  plan  of  hatching  turkeys  eggs  at  some  central 
point  and  shipping  the  little  birds  to  clean  unused 
land  where  large  flocks  can  roam,  will  be  a  great 
feature  in  the  future  of  turkey  raising. 

* 

LL  over  the  country  are  sections,  larger  or 
smaller,  where  industrial  revolutions  are  going 
on  quietly  and  usually  without  great  notice.  These 
are  the  sections  where  farmers  specialized  on  some 
one  crop  to  the  neglect  of  most  others.  Among  such 
sections  may  be  mentioned  the  tobacco-growing  re¬ 
gions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  hop-growing 
regions  in  Central  New  York.  In  former  years  many 
farmers  who  grew  these  crops  did  not  even  attempt 
to  produce  the  vegetables  or  fruits  needed  in  their 
own  homes.  The  coming  of  prohibition  has  greatly 
curtailed  the  demand  for  hops,  r.nd  farmers  have 
been  forced  -to  find  new  crops.  In  many  cases  a  good 
substitute  lias  been  found  in  pea s.  There  are  bad 
seasons,  but  one  year  with  another  the  peas  pay 
fairly  well  and  are  not  so  hard  on  the  land  as  hops. 
In  one  limited  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley  it  was 
found  that  cauliflowers  grow  well,  and  a  good 
many  dairymen,  disgusted  with  the  milk  situation, 
are  giving  up  some  of  their  cows  and  feeling  their 
way  into  the  new  crop.  Farmers  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  grow  a  high  quality  of  wrapper  tobacco. 
Fashion  and  habit  drive  the  public  to  the  use  of 
cigarettes  and  pipes,  so  that  there  is  less  demand 
for  wrappers  for  cigars.  This  means  that  less  land 
will  be  needed  for  tobacco,  and  new  crops  must  be 
found.  Farmers  are  trying  out  potatoes,  garden 
truck,  melons  and  similar  products.  They  will  finally 
strike  something  just  suited  to  this  rich  tobacco  land, 
and  thus  develop  a  full  substitute.  These  things 
represent  what  we  call  silent  industrial  revolutions. 
They  are  starting  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  hold  out  against  them.  The  change  began 
years  ago,  when  the  cheaper  grain  and  meat  for  the 
West  began  to  flood  -in  upon  the  East  and  monopolize 
the  markets. 

* 

EOPLE  who  deserve  well  of  their  country  and 
their  countrymen  are  the  •women  who  maintain 
the  public ‘libraries  Which  are  to  be  found  in  country 
places.  The  books  are  usually  selected-  with  great 
care,  and  the  librarians  are  well  able  to  suggest 
lines  of  reading.  In  many  oases  they  are  able  to 
encourage  a  reading  habit  in  the  young  people  which 
will  .develop  into  a  great  blessing.  The  library  be¬ 
comes  local  headquarters  for  culture,  and  education 
and  comes  to  be  a  sound  influence  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  -It  is  never  possible  to  measure  in  material 
terms  anything  like  the  public  good  which  an  in¬ 
terested  'and  conscientious  librarian  may  exert.  Such 
things  are  hardly  perceptible  to  most  observers.  They 
represent  the  results  of  a  genuine  labor  of  love,  and 
the  women  who  keep  such  libraries  going,  though 
their  work  is  seldom  recognized,  are  genuine  patriots 
and  nation  builders. 


Now  everything  is  heading  toward  centralization  of 
school  children  in  the  larger  town  schools  in  order  to 
give  them  the  advantages  there  accorded.  Is  the  time 
coming  when  such  rural  school  district  can  once  more 
give  its  children  these  advantages  right  in  the  small 
rural  schoolhoztses  by  means  of  the  radio?  High-grade 
instruction  from  more  central  source ;  low-grade  teacher 
to  maintain  order  and  correct  papers.  A  radio  in¬ 
strument  for  each  class  of  pupils  requiring  attention 
at  one  particular  time.  Head-sets  for  each  pupil  so 
(hat  there  would  be  no  noise  interference  with  con¬ 
flicting  groups.  Does  it  sound  rather  practical,  and 
like  a  big  saving  of  expense?  Ii.  t.  d. 

ERTAINLY  a  new  idea,  and  we  think  there  are 
V-'  possibilities  in  it.  We  also  think  the  moving 
picture  will  play  a  large  part  in  our  future  schools. 
Our  idea  is  to  retain  the  smaller  schools  as  far  as 
possible,  and  make  them  more  efficient.  There  are 
many  serious  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  herd¬ 
ing  children  in  large  groups.  They  are  removed 
from  home  influence.  They  become  victims  of  what 
we  may  call  herd  or  crowd  psychology.  They  miss 
the  self-reliance  and  initiative  which  have  always 
been  strong  features  of  the  smaller  schools.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  large  consolidated  school  is 
too  often  very  bad.  We  have  a  great  volume  of  un¬ 
disputed  proof  of  this.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  it  far  wiser  to  keep  up  the  great  majority  of 
the  smaller  schools  and  devote  our  energies  to  the 
task  of  making  them  more  efficient  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  them.  We  believe  that  both  the  radio 
and  the  moving  picture  can  be  utilized  in  this  work- 


hut  there  is  no  reason  why  “low-grade  teachers” 
should  be  sent  to  the  district  school.  We  regard 
these  schools  as  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
A  good  teacher  should,  like  a  good  soldier,  go  where 
he  is  sent  on  the  firing  line. 


* 

A  T  blooming  time  a  man  who  claims  to  be  a  good 
** observer  visited  one  of  our  orchards  and  es¬ 
timated  the  crop  at  200  barrels.  lie  came  again 
about  the  middle  of  June  after  the  annual  “drop” 
had  occurred.  A  late  frost  had  hurt  the  fruit.  Then 
he  cut  his  estimate  to  25  barrels.  The  other  day  he 
came  again.  I  he  apples  had  come  to  good  size,  so 
they  made  a  fair  appearance  through  the  leaves. 
This  time  he  claimed  100  barrels!  Now  when  an 
observer  of  .some  experience  makes  such  changes  in 
his  estimates  we  can  see  how  little  value  may  be 
placed  upon  the  usual  “crop  reports.”  The  fact  is 
that  such  repoz-ts  are  simply  guesses — many  of  them 
prejudiced  one  way  or  the  other.  The  apple  buyer 
wants  to  have  it  bi-oadcast  through  the  counti*y  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  crop  in  sight,  while  the  grower 
naturally  wants  the  public  to  imagine  that  the  crop 
is  short.  The  two  sides  always  play  this  game, 
and  the  buyers  usually  have  the  better  chance  to  get 
into  the  newspapers.  From  all  we  can  learn  this 
year  there  is  a  heavy  crop  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some 
of  the  earlier  vai-ieties  ai*e  promising  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  but  the  late  fruit  certainly  seems  to  be 
under  the  average  pi-oduction  this  year.  Yet  we 
fully  expect  soon  to  hear  the  buyers  shouting  “big 
crop”  as  usual. 


Brevities 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  growth. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  success  comes  in  cans — 
failure  in  can’ts. 

Any  form  of  organic  matter  buried  in  the  soil  pro¬ 
duces  humus  which  means  soil  life. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  found  nearly  $70,000 
cash  in  letters  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

When  standing  grain  or  grass  is  sold  the  usual  rule 
is  to  figure  it  worth  one-third  of  the  hay  or  grain  in 
the  bin  or  mow. 

Better  try  to  live  so  that  when  people  came  to  know 
you  they  will  say  there  are  too  few  people  in  the  world 
— not  too  many. 

A  missing  hill  in  a  potato  field  does  not  mean  an 
entire  loss.  The  adjoining  hills  are  usually. a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  otherwise. 

They  tell  us  of  cucumbers  baked  in  tomato  juice  as 
being  very  (fine.  Sliced  tomatoe^  broiled  or  fried  with 
bacon  fat  are  a  substitute  for  meat. 

A  beautiful  thing  to  live  after  60  so  that  each  com¬ 
ing  birthday — as  we  look  ahead  at  it — seems  like  a 
shining  milestone  rather  than  a  tombstone. 

No  one  is  ever  quite  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  He 
may  daub  himself  with  pitch,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  there  are  many  white  spots  on  him  after  all. 

AVas  the  man  well  trained  to  be  careful  and  accurate 
in  youth?  One  of  the  best  tests  is  to  see  how  many 
of  his  i’s  and  t’s  he  leaves  undotted  and  uncrossed  in 
the  average  letter. 

The  intelligence  of  rats !  A  well-known  author  says 
that  when  a  rat  is  caught  in  a  wire  trap  other  rats 
will  bring  their  brood  of  little  ones  to  look  at  him  and 
evidently  squeak  a  warning  to  them. 

The  editors  and  managers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
lived  along  with  three  generations  of  readers.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  started  with  us  are  now  grand¬ 
parents  !  AVe  would  like  to  go  along  with  three  more 
generations ! 
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The  Milk  Situation  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

THE  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative  Association  at 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  in  Dutchess  County,  has  an  ideal  situation 
for  a  co-operative  dairy  business.  The  section  con¬ 
tains  about  500  dairy  farmers  and  the  association 
includes  practically  all  of  them.  The  land  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  dairymen  are 
largely  of  the  old  American  stock.  Some  of  them 
occupy  farms  that  came  down  to  them  from  their 
great-grandfathers.  There  is  probably  no  place  in 
America  where  the  community  interest  is  better 
developed,  or  where  the  community  spirit  is  more 
intelligent,  active  and  sympathetic.  The  association 
was  organized  with  the  prime  purpose  of  bringing 
dealers  and  producers  into  close  toxich,  and  thereby 
creating  community  harmony  and  good  will.  Under 
its  auspices  producers  and  dealers  meet  regularly. 
Neither  make  any  important  move  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  other,  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  har¬ 
mony  and  a  close  understanding  all  around.  The 
situation  is  ideal  for  a  co-operative  enterprise. 

The  consumers’  end  was  equally  promising.  The 
city  press  of  Poughkeepsie  lias  always  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  farm  interests  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Sunday  Courier,  a  weekly  paper  with 
a  large  county  circulation,  edited  by  Mark  G.  Du- 
Bois,  has  been  particularly  friendly  to  farm  inter¬ 
ests,  and  especially  helpful  in  bringing  the  people 
of  the  local  city  to  understand  that  the  success  of 
the  city  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms.  The  city  consumer  and  tradesmen  have 
come  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  produced  by  the  farmers  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  city  customers. 

The  Farmers’  Co-operative  Milk  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  some  10  or  12  years  ago  and  a  new  creamery 
was  built.  Previous  to  that  time  farmers  sold  milk 
in  the  city  as  individuals,  some  to  dealers,  and  some 
to  stores  and  direct  to  consumers.  The  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Milk  Company  is  organized  as  a  stock 
corporation,  but  it  is  operated  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  Each  member  has  one  vote,  and  the  dividend 
on  capital  is  limited  to  6  per  cent.  The  quality  of 
milk  is  high.  The  creamery  and  equipment  are  mod¬ 
em.  Fifteen  wagons  retail  bottled  milk  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  in  the  neighboring  villages  of  Wap- 
pingers  Falls  and  New  Hamburgh.  Further  down 
rhe  river  the  company  owns  a  plant  at  Peekskill. 
It  receives  all  the  milk  produced  and  offered  by 
dairy  farmers  in  these  places,  and  sends  the  further 
requirements  from  the  Poughkeepsie  plant.  This  is 
real  co-operative  spirit  and  practice.  The  manage¬ 
ment  also  supplies  regular  customers  in  Beacon  and 
Port  Chester,  and  in  Norfolk  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago  all  the  milk  consumed 
in  Poughkeepsie  came  from  the  neighboring  farms. 
At  that  time  one  small  local  dealer  dropped  his 
local  producers  and  has  since  bought  pooled  milk, 
which  is  shipped  into  the  city  by  rail,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  cans  which  come  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  village  by  truck.  The  whole  is  estimated  to  be 
about  700  quarts  daily.  After  this  turn  the  prices  of 
milk  to  consumers  and  stores  in  Poughkeepsie  be¬ 
taine  uncertain  and  irregular.  For  some  time  no 
stable  prices  prevailed.  Everyone  got  what  he  could 
hut  in  September,  1924,  a  large  bulk  of  it  was  sold 
at  12  cents  a  quart  to  families  and  10  cents  to  stores, 
and  this  price  has  continued  so  during  the  past  year, 
while  retail  prices  for  bottled  milk  in  all  Hudson 
River  towns  from  New  York  to  Albany  have  ranged 
from  14  to  15  cents  a  quart.  The  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie  has  always  bought 
its  milk  requirements  from  local  farmers  who  are 
members  of  the  local  association.  Bast  year  pooled 
milk  was  offered  in  competition  at  a  lower  price  and 
the  hospital  was  supplied  for  six  months  with  pooled 
milk*  shipped  by  rail  to  Poughkeepsie.  The  bid  was 
below  the  gross  pool  price. 

Many  meetings  of  producers  and  dealers  have 
been  held  .during  the  year  and  repeated  appeals 
made  to  the  pool  distributors  and  pool  officials  to 
adjust  the  local  retail  price  on  a  fair  basis,  but 
without  success.  All  the  distributors  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  pool-milk  distributor  have  voted  re¬ 
peatedly  in  meetings  to  adopt  the  prices  prevailing 
in  neighboring  markets.  The  pool  dealer  makes  the 
excuse  that  he  will  wait  to  hear  from  headquarters. 
Chester  Young  from  the  League  office  attended  one 
meeting  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  said  in  effect  that 
since  all  dairymen  had  not  joined  the  pool,  his  as¬ 
sociation  had  now  turned  to  the  selfish  purpose  of 
finding  a  market  for  its  own  liquid  milk  and  would 
do  so  without  regard  to  circumstance  or  price.  At 
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another  meeting  in  Millbrook  Paul  Smith,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
League,  admitted  that  Poughkeepsie  was  one  of  the 
places  where  the  pool  sold  milk  at  cut  prices,  and 
made  the  boast  that  the  pool  was  going  to  sell  liquid 
milk,  and  Poughkeepsie  farmers  would  make  butter. 
Notwithstanding  these  failures  to  meet  on  a  basis 
fair  to  all,  the  Producers’  Association  wrote  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum  on  August  4,  relating  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  and  asking  him  if  he  would  co-operate  to 
stabilize  prices  on  a  fair  basis.  It  has  had  no  reply. 

Since  September  last  there  has  been  no  price  cut¬ 
ting.  Each  dealer  has  held  and  supplied  his  own 
trade.  The  price  has  simply  been  from  two  to  three 
cents  below  prices  elsewhere.  The  estimated  loss  to 
local  farmers  is  ,$9,000  a  month.  In  this  situation 
700  quarts  of  milk  sets  the  price  for  about  IS, 000- 
quart  consumption.  The  loss  on  the  700  quarts 
comes  out  of  all  pool  patrons,  but  the  local  producers 
bear  the  heavy  loss  on  the  large  volume.  This  is 
going  back  to  the  primitive  times  when  a  tribe  fought 
all  other  tribes.  If  this  policy  was  designed  to  sep¬ 
arate  dairymen  into  belligerent  groups  and  embitter 
them  against  one  anothex-,  it  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  well.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  pool  pa¬ 
trons  would  knowingly  encourage  this  destructive 
official  policy. 


The  Coming  Food  Shortage 

HE  newspapers  i-eport  that  at  the  Institute  of 
Politics  held  at  Willianxstown,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Wallace  predicted  that  by  1935  there  will 
be  a  genuine  shortage  of  food,  and  that  this  shortage 
will  grow  so  alarmingly  that  by  1900  thei*e  will  be 
another  great  world  wax*. 

“Undoubtedly  by  1935  and  pi-obably  by  1930,”  he  said 
addx-essing  the  200  scientists,  political  economists  and 
statesmen  assembled  at  a  conference  on  agriculture  and 
population  increase,  “the  alarm  of  food  shortage  will 
again  be  sounded  and  we  shall  have  the  back  to  the  land 
movement  with  us.  This  propaganda  will  presumably 
increase  continually,  but  with  no  avail,  until  by  1960 
affairs  will  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  nations  in 
their  scramble  for  food  and  markets  will  find  another 
universal  blood-letting  the  only  solution  for  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Fundamentally,  the  problem  is  one  of  control¬ 
ling  population  l'ather  than  making  agriculture  techni¬ 
cally  more  efficient.” 

We  do  not  take  this  gloomy  view  of  the  situation. 
Let  the  price  of  farm  products  rise  as  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  a  food  shortage,  and 
many  new  sources  of  supply  would  be  opened.  Here 
in  the  East  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  lying 
idle  or  half  worked — waiting  for  the  time  when  a 
day’s  work  at  food  production  will  bring  adequate 
returns.  Make  farming  profitable  so  that,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  it  can  compete  with  other  industries  in  the 
labor  market,  and  there  will  be  a  rush  back  to  it  and 
a  tremendous  increase  in  crop  production.  Then 
there  are  millions  of  new  acres,  swamp  lands  or 
woodlands  which  can  be  put  into  food  prodxiction 
just  as  soon  as  market  returns  will  make  it  worth 
while.  Again,  food  habits  are  changing,  and  there 
will  be  yet  greater  changes  to  come.  A  favorite  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  is  the  present  use  of  white  bread. 
In  preparing  this  white  flour  the  xxiost  nutritious 
part  of  the  wheat  is  left  out.  The  tendency  will  be 
to  use  the  entire  wheat  gi-ain  for  human  food — thus 
greatly  increasing  the  feeding  power  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  increasing  the  public  health  as  well.  We 
had  an  idea  of  what  is  possible  in  this  line  during 
the  World  War.  It  will  be  developed  still  further, 
and  changes  in  diet  added  to.  increased  production, 
when  needed,  will  put  off  the  day  of  starvation  for 
many  yeax-s.  And  a  real  pinch  in  food  supplies  will 
make  agi-iculture  once  more  the  most  popular  in- 
dusti*y  in  the  world. 


The  Cortland  County  Cattle  Case 

THE  Cortland  County  cattle  case  took  a  new  turn 
when  the  accused  men  came  befoi’e  the  judge 
for  a  hearing.  At  first  all  the  accused  pleaded  “not 
guilty,”  but  on  reflection  most  of  them  changed  this 
to  “guilty”  and  the  following  sentences  were  im¬ 
posed  : 

Daniel  B.  Grant,  six  months  in  jail  on  one  count, 
$1,500  tine  on  10  counts  and  six  months’  suspended  on 
the  twelfth  count. 

Charles  W.  Ellis,  .Tr.,  six  months  in  jail  on  one  count, 
$200  fine  on  two  counts  and  six  months’  suspended  on 
a  fourth  count. 

Former  'Sheriff  Frank  M.  Henry,  two  months  in  jail 
and  $400  fine. 

Former  Sheriff  Eber  Bowdish.  $100  fine. 

Claude  Dayton,  30  days  in  jail. 

Benjamin  Kaplan,  former  State  slaughterer,  three 
months  in  jail. 

Walter  Totman,  cattle  dealer,  two  months  in  jail. 

•T.  Allen  Leach,  cattle  dealer,  $400  fine. 

Byron  L.  Grant,  $100. 


Thomas  Moore,  cattle  dealer,  $600. 

Clarence  Rood*  farinex-,  suspended  sentence. 

We  advise  our  folks  to  keep  these  names  on  record. 
Once  out  of  jail  these  men  may  be  at  the  same  old 
game.  The  punishment  is  not  adequate;  as  one  of 
oxir  readers  writes : 

Cortland  County  has  a  new  jail,  erected  in  1923-24. 
with  all  the  latest  and  modern  improvements,  with  an 
exercise  court  on  the  top  where  they  can  secure  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sight-seeing. 

It  seems  a  quite  general  conclusion  that  these  men 
were  induced  to  plead  guilty  in  order  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  too  much  publicity.  In  fact  it  was  stated 
by  good  observers  that  this  scandal  can  be  traced 
back  to  larger  and  more  important  sources,  and  that, 
in  order  to  protect  these  public  and  semi-public  char¬ 
acters,  punishment  would  fall  upon  some  of  the 
minor  actors.  We  understand  however,  that  these 
pleas  of  guilty  refer  only  to  violations  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law.  The  conspiracy  charges  are  still  to 
come  up  before  the  court.  We  think  it  quite  likely 
that  the  lawyers  engineered  these  pleas  of  “guilty” 
with  the  thought  that  these  light  sentences  would 
satisfy  public  opinion,  and  that  after  these  brief 
jail  sentences  much  of  the  scandal  would  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  We  shall  see  about  that.  The  people  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  are  greatly  excited  over  these  cases, 
and  they  are  joined  hy  honest  dairymen  everywhere. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  already  appropriated 
$12,297,246.83  for  payment  of  tuberculous  cattle  in¬ 
demnities.  Our  understanding  is  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  obtain  annual  appropriations  of  four  to 
five  millions  each  year  to  use  in  stamping  out  animal 
tuberculosis.  In  view  of  the  disclosures  in  this  Cort¬ 
land  County  scandal  the  public  is  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  about  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  practice  fraud  and  deception 
with  tubercular  cattle.  Naturally  the  outcome  of 
these  cases  will  strongly  affect  future  appropriations. 


The  Trade  in  Soft  Drinks 

DRUGGIST  in  a  suburban  town  told  us  the 
other  day  that  he  sold  $185  worth  of  ice  cream 
and  “soft  drinks”  in  one  day’s  trade.  It  was  not 
an  exceptionally  hot  day — just  an  average  for  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  town  has  about  3,500  inhabitants,  and 
there  are  about  15  other  places  whei’e  these  “re¬ 
freshments”  are  sold !  Where  all  this  money  comes 
from  is  a  problem.  The  ice  cream  has  qxxite  a  little 
food  value,  and  its  sale  helps  the  daii'y  industry. 
r4he  “soft  drinks”  are  for  the  most  part  water,  col¬ 
ored  and  “flavored”  with  chemicals  and  charged  with 
gas.  The  manufacturers  boast  that  if  the  bottles 
of  “soft  drinks”  sold  in  America  last  year  wei’e 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  run  eight  times  around 
the  world.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  It  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  xxpon  the  immense  size  of  the  American  stomach 
and  the  small  size  of  the  American  brain  that  this 
great  ocean  of  colored  and  sweetened  water  should 
be  guzzled  in  this  way  while  wholesome  milk  and 
pure  fruit  juices  barely  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
What  a  relief  for  agriculture  if  the  buying  public 
would  cool  themselves  with  milk,  apple  juice  or 
fruit  syrups  instead  of  paying  their  millions  for  this 
“soft”  stuff.  Is  there  no  way  of  halting  this  ab¬ 
normal  demand  for  “pop”  before  the  national  pocket- 
book  pops? 


The  Disappearing  Hired  Man 

CCORDING  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  were  on  January  1,  1925,  109,000  fewer 
hired  men  on  American  farms  than  one  year  before. 

The  total  number  was  3.085,000  farm  hands _ or 

about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  population.  This, 
we  understand,  includes  the  hired  girls.  It  is  said 
that  461,000  of  these  farm  laborers  left  the  farms 
and  went  to  the  city  for  work,  while  352,000  came 
out  to  take  their  places.  In  spite  of  this  loss  of  labor 
our  farmers  kept  up  crop  production — in  fact  they 
increased  it  in  some  cases.  This  was  done  in  various 
ways.  The  use  of  tractors  and  other  power  ma¬ 
chinery  enabled  soxne  farmers  to  dispense  with  much 
farm  work.  We  know  of  several  cases  where  two 
men  with  machinery  and  power  appliances  handled 
successfully  a  hay  ci*op  which  stumped  five  men  in 
previous  years.  Then  again  the  failure  to  obtain 
fann  labor  has  forced  many  farmers  to  woi'k  oxit 
new  plans.  At  least  some  of  them  have  given  up 
crops  which  demanded  much  hand  work  and  have 
taken  up  others  which  are  better  suited  to  power 
farming.  We  have  been  and  still  are  going  through 
a  period  of  adjustment  forced  upon  us  by  changes 
in  markets  and  shortage  of  labor.  Many  farmers 
are  really  better  off  and  more  independent  as  a 
result  of  the  change. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Cinderella  —  Yesterday  and 
Today 

Because  she  washed  her  dishes  well — 
Yet  kept  her  spirit  sweet — 

Soft  magic  things  drew  near  her  heart 
And  dwelt  about  her  feet; 

Soft  magic  things  that  lived  apart 
From  tired  drudging  feet. 

Because  she  knelt  to  shine  her  floors — 
Yet  ran  along  the  height 
Of  alll  the  world’s  sweet  happy  thought 
That  warms  the  flushing  light — - 
Sweet  shining  magic  graced* 1  her  feet 
And  danced  them  into  light. 

Because  she,  faithful,  did  her  tasks — 

Yet,  faithful,  kept  her  song — 

Sweet  magic  ki-ssed  her  singing  mouth 
And  swept  her  heart  along ; 

Sweet  magic  from  the  dreaming  iSouth 
That  thrilled  her  years  along. 

Because  she  scrubbed  her  shining  pans — 
Yet  kept  her  shining  soul — 

Sweet  wondrous  witchery  touched  her  eyes 
And  showed  the  priceless  goal ; 

Soft  magic  with  its  sweet  surprise 
That  brings,  at  last,  the  goal. 

— Eleanor  Cochran  Reed  in  New  York 
Times. 

* 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  asks  us  to  give 
a  recipe  for  “kitchen  bouquet,”  used  for 
flavoring  soups  and  meat  dishes,  with 
proper  proportions  of  onion,  herbs,  and 
any  other  ingredients.  We  have  only 
used  the  bought  preparation,  and  do  not 
know  how  it  is  made.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  prepare  this  for  future  use?  If 
so  we  should  like  to  obtain  the  recipe. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  blueberry 
betty  was  sent  us  from  New  England  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  is  very  good. 
Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler  and 
put  on  the  fire  to  scald.  Pick  over, 
wash  and  drain  a  pint  of  fresh  blueber¬ 
ries.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  soft  whole  wheat 
bread  crumbs.  Put  a  layer  of  crumbs  in 
a  buttered  pudding  dish,  then  a  layer  of 
berries,  then  more  crumbs  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  the  dish  is  full,  having  crumbs  on  top. 
Stir  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  in  the  milk, 
and  when  hot  pour  it  over  the  contents  of 
the  dish.  Cover  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
bake  for  about  an  hour.  Stand  the  pud¬ 
ding  dish  in  a  basin  of  hot  water.  Serve 
with  a  tart  sauce. 

* 

A  correspondent  who  only  gives 
initials  asks  how  to  take  the  soreness 
out  of  a  bunion.  It  is  not  easy  to  remedy 
this  trouble,  when  it  has  once  become 
firmly  established,  and  like  many  other 
ills,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It 
would  appear  that  most  bunions  are  in¬ 
duced  by  a  shoe  that  is  too  short,  crowd¬ 
ing  the  foot  out  of  shape  and  distorting 
the  joint.  Some  cases  are  no  doubt 
caused  by  poorly-fitted  shoes  in  child¬ 
hood.  The  soreness  cannot  be  removed 
without  effort  is  made  to  correct  the  dis¬ 
torted  joint.  The  shoe  should  be  amply 
long,  and  should  not  be  narrow  at  the 
toe.  A  flat  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton  may 
be  put  between  the  first  and  second  toes, 
so  as  to  straighten  out  the  large  toe.  In 
some  cases  a  special  shoe  is  built  with 
a  peg  placed  so  that  it  comes  between 
these  toes,  and  thus  holds  the  large  toe 
straight.  The  bunion  itself  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  felt  pad,  so  that  it  is  not 
rubbed  by  the  shoe.  Then  to  comfort  the 
feet  and  remove  soreness  bathe  the  feet 
in  hot  salt  water.  This  is  very  comfort¬ 
ing  to  tired  and  aching  feet,  and  when 
followed  by  gentle  drying  without  rub¬ 
bing,  a  dusting  of  borated  talcum  powder 
and  a  clean  pair  of  stockings,  will  be 
found  very  refreshing  to  one  who  is 
much  on  her  feet.  But  the  gradual  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  distorted  joint,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  callus,  are  needed  to  re¬ 
move  the  soreness  of  a  bunion.  Foot 
troubles  are  particularly  hard  to  bear, 
and  yet  many  of  them  may  be  prevented 
by  sensible  care.  There  is,  in  some 
cases  an  appai’ent  predisposition  to  corns 
and  bunions,  but  even  so,  constant  care 
of  the  feet  will  improve  matters.  We 
have  met  with  some  housekeepers  who 
had  a  habit  of  wearing  out  old  shoes, 
sometimes  their  own,  and  sometimes  those 
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discarded  by  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  while  at  their  housework.  They 
would  usually  assert  that  they  had  to 
have  something  easy,  because  their  feet 
hurt,  and  yet  in  many  cases,  the  foot 
trouble  was  caused  or  increased  by  the 
poorly  fitting  shoes.  Worn  soles  and 
run-over  heels  are  very  tiring.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  bunions  would 
be  relieved  by  wearing,  indoors  at  least, 
those  sensible  broad-toed  sandals  sold  for 
children.  Heavy,  tight-fitting  clothing 
is  now  very  largely  discarded,  to  our 
great  comfort,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  penalize  ourselves  by  wear¬ 
ing  cramping  and  uncomfortable  shoes. 


meats  are  usually  so  fat  that  the  cans 
overrun  with  grease  and  do  not  need 
water.  mbs.  m.  f.  mudge. 


Canning  Meat 

Everybody  seems  to  have  a  way  of  her 
own  to  can  meat.  I  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  experience,  as  we  usually  kill  a  beef 
each  Fall,  and  a  good  share  of  it  goes 
into  cans.  I  have  the  best  of  luck  keep- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2126.  Misses’  dress, 
having  full  gather¬ 
ed  skirt  joined  to 
semi-fitted  bodice. 
Out  /in  sizes  16,  18 
and  *20  years.  Size 
16  requires  314  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


248.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress,  slightly 
circular  at  sides  of 
skirt.  Cut  iu  sizes 
14,  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  yds.  of 

40-iii.  nfaterial  with 
14  yd-  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


1610 


249.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in  1810.  Children’s 
sizes  16  years,  36,  one-ipiece  rompers. 
38,  40  and  42-in.  «  .  .  .  ,  p  and 

bust  measure.  Size  Cut  ln  sizes  L  J  ana 
36  requires  4  yds.  4  years.  Size  2  re- 
o£  36-in.  material  quires  1%  yds.  of 

with  1  yd.  of  27-in.  •  materiaL 

contrasting.  Twen-  materiaL 

ty  cents.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Our  All-round  Salad 
Dressing 

After  trying  many  varieties  of  salad 
dressings,  both  cooked  and  uncooked,  we 
have  settled  on  one  as  a  standby;  it  is 
thick,  smooth,  rich  and  spicy,  easily  made 
and  varied,  a  good  keeper  and  while  it 
compares  favorably  with  any  bought  or 
homemade  mayonnaise,  it  is  much  less 
expensive.  To  make  it,  blend  2%  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  with  two  tablespoons  of 
salad  oil,  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  mustard, 
a  trifle  more  of  salt,  a  quarter  teaspoon 
of  white  pepper  or  paprika  and  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  (omit  if  preferred).  Add 
gradually  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
one-quarter  cup  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  until 
thick  and  smooth — about  five  minutes. 
Now  draw  to  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
when  cool,  stir  in  gradually  from  one- 
half  to  one  cup  of  salad  oil.  Keep  in  a 
covered  jar,  in  a  cool  place.  This  may 
be  thinned  with  vinegar  or  sour  cream  or 
for  a  fruit  salad,  with  fruit  juice,  it  may 
be  varied  by  adding  grated  horseradish, 
chopped  peppers,  chili  sauce,  or  other 
seasonings,  and  it  is  an  excellent  standby 
for  sandwiches.  R.  F.  D. 


ing  it ;  here’s  my  way  :  Pack  meat  in 
sterilized  jars,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  Use 
two  teaspoons  salt  to  each  quart,  use  no 
water.  Cook  in  canner  with  covers  off 
until  meat  is  tender,  there  can  be  no  set 
time,  as  some  meat  is  tough  and  some 
tender.  Then  put  on  rubbers  and  tops 
and  seal,  then  cook  10  minutes  longer. 
Remove  from  cooker  and  cool  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  quicker  the  better.  Never 
leave  in  boiler  to  cool. 

I  can  my  chicken  the  same  way,  except 
that  I  fill  the  cans  with  water,  and  it  is 
just  fine. 

You  can  keep  sausage  as  fresh  as  when 
made  if  you  pack  it  in  jars  or  pans  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  and  bake  until  it  is 
heated  through,  then  cover  with  fat  and 
put  newspaper  over  top.  When  any  is 
taken  out  cover  again  with  fat.  Pork  is 
canned  the  same  as  beef  and  keeps  equally 
as  well.  Filling  the  cans  with  water  is 
just  a  matter  of  taste,  as  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  finished  article.  My 


Quick  Cream  Cakes 

In  large  families  where  cake  baking 
comes  so  often  it  seems  a  waste  of  time 
to  make  butter  cakes  if  cream  is  avail¬ 
able.  Oakes  are  more  quickly  made  with 
cream,  and  there  is  not  the  task  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  butter.  On  the  farm  where 
a  cream  separator  is  used  and  the  average 
per  cent  butterfat  is  known  the  cake- 
maker  can  always  'secure  uniform  results. 
In  the  average  kitchen  small  amounts  of 
cream  are  usually  available  for  cake-mak¬ 
ing.  If  the  cream  is  very  heavy  it  should 
be  thinned  slightly.  Here  are  our  favorite 
basic  recipes,  with  some  suggested  varia¬ 
tions  : 

Sweet  Cream  Cake. — 'Break  two  eggs 
into  measuring  cup  and  fill  with  sweet 
cream.  Put  into  mixing  bowl  with  one 
cup  granulated  sugar  and  beat  thoroughly, 
then  add  iy2  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  flavor¬ 
ing.  This  is  excellent  for  either  layer  or 
loaf.  Sour  cream  may  be  used  in  this 
recipe  by  substituting  one-third  teaspoon 
of  soda  for  the  baking  powder.  Use  1% 
cups  of  brown  sugar  instead  of  white  for 
a  delicious  brown  sugar  cake.  For  a 
hurry-up  cake  without  icing,  top  loaf  with 
meringue  made  with  brown  sugar,  when 
done.  Brown  slightly.  Another  icing 
substitute  is  made  by  sprinkling  the  top 
liberally  with  cocoanut  before  baking. 
This  is  especially  good  on  a  warm,  jelly- 
filled  layer  cake. 

Sour  Cream  Cake. — Two  eggs,  beaten, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream,  two 
cups  flour,  one-'half  teaspoon  soda,  salt 
and  flavor. 

Molasses  Layer  or  Loaf  Cake. — Use 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses  in  last  recipe,  flavor  with  lemon, 
add  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg  or  clove,  and  an  additional 
half  teaspoon  of  soda.  For  gingerbread 
loaf  also  add  one  teaspoon  of  ginger. 

Chocolate  Loaf,  Layer  or  Tea  Cakes. — 
To  sour  ctreiam  cake  recipe  add  two 
squares  of  chocolate,  melted,  or  five  level 
tablespoons  of  cocoa  sifted  with  the  flour 
and  an  additional  half  teaspoon  of  soda. 
If  you  have  never  served  squares  of  warm 
chocolate  or  molasses  loaf  topped  with 
whipped  cream  for  dessert,  try  it.  This 
is  a  quickly  made  emergency  dessert,  and 
an  unfailing  favorite  with  the  men  folks. 
A  cake  previously  baked  may  be  re¬ 
heated  in  the  oven  and  served  this  way  if 
the  top  of  the  cake  is  slightly  moistened 
with  cold  water. 

Marble  Chocolate  Cake. — To  one  cup 
of  the  sour  cream  cake  batter  add  1% 
squares  of  chocolate,  melted,  with  a  pinch 
of  soda.  Put  part  of  light  batter  in  tin, 
streak  with  dark  hatter  and  top  with 
light.  Ice  with  chocolate  caramel. 

Caramel  icing  is  very  good  with  cream 
cakes  and  may  be  made  with  either  sweet 
or  sour  cream.  Use  one  cup  of  cream, 
one  cup  brown  sugar  and  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  (sugar.  Boil  until  it  will  form  a 
soft  hall  in  cold  water,  Let  stand  until 
partly  cool,  then  beat  until  creamy, 
spreading  quickly  as  soon  as  stiff  enough. 
The  secret  of  smooth  caramel  is  the 
partial  cooking  before  beating.  Chopped 
nuts  are  fine  in  this  recipe. 

Chocolate  Caramel.  —  Two -thirds  cup 
brown  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  granulated 
sugar.  Add  water  to  moisten  well  and 
cook  to  soft  'ball  stage.  Remove  from  fire 
and  add,  without  stirring,  two  tablespoons 
thick  sweet  or  sour  cream,  1%  squares  of 
chocolate  or  three  tablespoons  of  cocoa, 
and  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla.  When 
partly  cool  beat  until  creamy.  One  table¬ 
spoon  of  milk  and  a  small  lump  of  butter 
may  be  substituted  for  the  cream.  This 
caramel  can  also  be  used  without  the 
chocolate. 

Eggless  Fruit  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar, 
iy2  cups  isour  cream,  one  cup  buttermilk 
or  sour  milk,  four  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  nutmeg  or  clove,  one  teaspoon 
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grower  and  nur¬ 
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lemon  extract,  salt,  two  cups  of  chopped 
raisins.  Citron  or  other  peel  may  be 
added  if  desired.  This  makes  a  large  loaf, 
or  part  of  recipe  may  be  used  for  tea 
cakes.  Steamed  squares  of  this  cake  are 
delicious  served  with  whipped  cream. 

Cream  Drop  Cookies.  —  Two  eggs, 
beaten,  1%  cups  sugar,  one  cup  sour 
cream,  three  cups  flou'r,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Flavor  with 
nutmeg,  lemon  or  vanilla.  For  brown 
sugar  cookies  use  two  cups  of  brown 
sugar  instead  of  1%  cuips  of  white. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  quick  cake- 
making  is  a  wire  egg  whisk  with  stiff 
spiral  cross-wires.  With  this  the  eggs 
can  be  beaten  and  the  other  cake  ma¬ 
terials  quickly  and  thoroughly  mixed  as 
added,  insuring  a  light,  fluffy  cake. 

MRS.  n.  B. 


Out  in  the  Ozark  Country 

Almost  August!  When  last  I  “took 
my  pen  in  hand”  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  what  we  were  doing  in  the  Ozarks 
it  was  early  May,  and  I  was  prophesying 
disaster  for  the  strawberry  growers.  I 
have  learned  this  year  for  the  dozenth 
time  that  impossible  is  not  the  word  to 
use  about  anything  that  has  any  con¬ 
nection.  with  weather  conditions  here. 
True,  some  fields  were  badly  hurt,  but  on 
the  average  there  was  a  good  crop  of 
good  quality  and  high  prices.  Our  crates 
averaged  $4.53  each.  The  highest  sell¬ 
ing  price  was  $5.10. 

We  know  nothing  about  doing  our  pick¬ 
ing  before  breakfast  as  one  lady  wrote. 
In  fact,  where  we  learned  to  pick  from 
German  people  they  Would  not  allow  the 
pickers  in  the  field  until  the  dew  had 
dried,  so  we  do  not  get  out  so  early.  The 
only  time  we  pick  over  wet  vines  is  in  a 
rainy  spell  when  we  must  do  so  or  lose 
the  fruit.  We  ship  with  the  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  The  cars  stand  on 
the  siding  continuously,  and  a  force  of 
men  are  in  the  shed  to  handle  crates  any 
time  during  the  day.  The  great  rush  is 
from  4.30  to  11.00  p.  m.  As  we  have 
only  a  few  crates  we  try  to  get  them  in 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  avoid  the  big 
loads. 

A  number  of  people  made  what  is 
known  in  the  vernacular  of  the  hoi  polloi 
as  a  “killing.”  One  family  that  had 
bought  a  small  farm  at  the  edge  of  the 
village  marketed  $1,100  worth.  I  have 
heard  that  they  paid  $3,600  for  the  place. 
Another  farmer  had  $4,000  to  his  credit 
from  something  like  six  acres.  Next  year 
we  shall  see  a  big  increase  in  acreage  and 
probably  a  slump  in  price. 

How  dearly  do  we  pay  for  knowledge 
which  is  derived  through  individual  ex¬ 
perience  !  The  observation  is  prompted 
by  my  new  set  berries.  It  is  the  first 
season  that  I  have  done  any  of  the  field 
work  outside  of  picking.  I  had  often  ob¬ 
served  that  where  there  was  a  Ibuuch  of 
cornstalks  the  plant  was  ranker  and  the 
fruit  larger  than  elsewhere.  So  I  hired  a 
man  with  a  spreader  to  put  on  a  dressing 
of  manure  before  the  patch  was  plowed 
for  the  new  sets.  Now  I  am  sitting  in 
the  patch  grappling  for  white  grubs  that 
are  working  havoc.  The  “gude  mon”  tells 
me  the  manure  is  responsible.  He  would 
have  known  better  if  he  had  been  handling 
the  work,  but  he  was  sick  at  that  time, 
and  I  suppose  paid  little  attention  to 
what  I  was  doing.  In  passing  1  can 
“tell  the  world”  that  I  don’t  love  to  hoe 
berries  well  enough  to  spend  the  Fourth 
of  July  there. 

The  Lovely  Lady  and  the  two  boys 
have  been  with  us  this  Summer.  They 
got  off  this  morning  for  a  short  trip  into 
the  White  River  country.  They  wanted 
to  go  camping  with  a  horse  and  light 
wagon,  but  we  couldn’t  find  a  proper 
animal,  so  at  last  they  went  by  train  with 
packs,  and  will  try  hiking  short  distances. 

My,  what  a  job  to  try  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  things  in  a  knapsack  and  not  be  over¬ 
loaded  !  The  boys  are  12  and  14,  but 
very  small  for  their  ages,  and  1  fear  their 
packs  are  too  heavy  for  more  than  a  mile 
jump  at  a  time.  It  seemed  they  must 
each  have  a  blanket,  sweater  and  bathing 
suit,  and  a  couple  of  other  garments.  A 
flashlight,  canteen,  frying-pan,  drinking 
cups  and  lunch  for  the  first  day  brought 
the  equipment  up  to  a  weight  that  looked 
more  like  work  to  me  than  fun. 

We  have  been  having  our  usual  July 
drought  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The 
garden  looked  as  if  it  had  suffered  a 
spell  of  malaria.  Last  night  came  a 
good  rain  which  may  give  some  things  a 
new  lease  on  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
cucumber  vines  had  looked  like  limp  rags 
and  today  are  crisp  and  perky.  We  could 
use  more  rain,  but  I  can’t  wish  for  it 
with  the  hikers  off  in  the  cold'  world. 

Now  I  am  going  to  do  something  I  have 
never  done  before.  Hitherto  I  have  al¬ 
ways  listened  to  what  others  told  about 
culinary  matters.  Let  me  help  some  one 
who  hasn’t  tried  it  to  a  delectable  jelly. 
1  use  part  blackberry,  part  green  grape. 
Any  proportion  will  do.  1  usually  make 
it  about  half  and  half,  although  I  believe 
I  like  it  better  if  dt  is  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  grape.  It  is  so  beautifully  col¬ 
ored  and  clear,  so  deliciously  flavored 
that  I  never  make  straight  blackberry 
jelly  any  more.  No  one  told  me  this,  and 
I  have  never  read  it,  so  I  feel  sure  it 
will  be  new  to  some  one. 

Perhaps  I  should  tell  the  “Indiana 
Farmer”  that  I  do  not  recommend  my 
method  with  fence  posts.  I  find  I  have 


broken  the  eye  of  the  ax.  It  would  be 
better  to  invest  in  a  light  post  hammer. 
And  oh,  Miss  Indiana,  don’t  live  alone. 
I  know  now  why  I  feel  there  is  some 
sort  of  bond  between  me  and  the  Indi- 
nna  Farmer.  Her  father  called  her 
Chicky.  I  was  Ducky. 

I  must  not  forget  this  announcement. 
I  have  a  chat.  A  what?  A  bird  called 
a  chat.  I  had  been  hearing  him  for 
several  days  and  thought  it  was  two  or 
more  birds  calling  and  answering.  One 
morning  as  I  approached  the  blackberry 
thicket  I  both  heard  and'  saw  him  per¬ 
forming.  He  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
bird  with  a  singular  set  of  notes,  and  I 
feel  quite  cocky  because  I  identified  him 
at  first  sight,  having  learned  him  in  the 
bird  book.  Whether  or  not  he  sings  any¬ 
thing  that,  can  be  called  music  I  have  not 
discovered.  The  four  calls  by  which  I 
distinguish  him  cannot  be  called  musical. 

THE  BIRD  WOMAN  OF  THE  OZARKS. 


Home  Decorating 

This  ^Spring  we  had  to  do  something 
with  our  walls,  as  the  paper  had  become 
very  soiled.  In  the  sitting-room  was  a 
cream-colored  paper  which  was  smooth 
and  good,  but  dirty.  In  the  kitchen, 
which  needed  plastering,  we  removed  all 
paper.  Then  we  proceeded  to  study  cata¬ 
logs  and  get  prices  on  every  known  wall 
covering.  But  there  were  several  facts 
to  consider :  First,  something  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  as  all  work  must  he  done  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  neither  of  us  ever  papered  or 
painted  before.  Second,  something  which 
could  be  applied  quickly,  as  haying  was 
upon  us.  And,  third,  the  cheapest,  as  we 
had  been  to  a  big  expense  this  Spring 
and  did  not  feel  able  to  spend  much  on 
“decorations.”  So  we  finally  decided  on 
wall  paint,  as  that  could  be  applied  over 
our  old  paper.  So  I  got  a  pea  green  and 
began  on  the  sitting-room.  It  is  14x14x8, 
and  I  painted  it  in  2%  hours,  just  the 
sidewall,  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush, 
3  in.  wide.  It  only  took  one  coat,  and 
as  the  border  was  clean  and  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  paint,  I  got  a  small  brush 
and  painted  around  it,  then  painted  the 
woodwork  white  and  I  have  the  prettiest 
room  imaginable. 

The  kitchen  we  painted  right  over  the 
plaster.  We  bought  three  gallons,  and 
that  covered  one  room  14x14x8,  one  room 
14x20x7,  and  a  small  bedroom  and  pan¬ 
try,  sidewall  and  ceiling,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $7.05.  One  can  wash,  this  wall  paint 
the  same  as  any  paint,  and  on  light  pa¬ 
per  or  plaster  one  coat  is  plenty.  It  dries 
while  being  applied,  comes  ready  mixed, 
but  has  to  be  thinned  frequently.  For 
this  we  used  turpentine  substitute.  I 
hope  this  may  help  solve  some  one’s  else 
problem  as  it  did  mine.  MRS.  E.  F. 


Canning  Late  Corn 

'Canning  sugar  corn  seemed  to  be  the 
one  thing  I  could  not  do  successfully  un¬ 
til  I  stumbled  onto  canning  the  late  or 
Fall  corn.  I  had  followed  the  U.  S. 
bulletin  to  the  letter,  yet  about  nine  out 
of  10  cans  would  have  that  disagreeable 
‘flat  sour  taste.  Two  years  ago  a  friend 
brought  me  some  corn  late  in  the  Fall. 
The  day  it  arrived  there  was  company  at 
our  house,  and  I  could  not  can  it  until 
the  next  day  but  one.  I  didn’t  have 
much  faith  in  its  keeping,  but  wanted  it 
very  much,  so  ventured.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  every  jar  kept  perfectly.  Since 
then  we  have  planted  corn  to  come  as  late 
as  may  be  before  frost,  and  there  has 
been  no  trouble  about  its  quality,  D.  w. 


Finishing  a  Pine  Floor 

To  fix  a  pine  floor  that  will  stand  hard 
wear  and  not  need  to  be  gone  over  every 
six  months,  first  have  your  floor  as 
smooth  as  possible.  I  used  sandpaper 
and  glass.  Then  fill  cracks  with  crack- 
filler.  For  a  room  15  ft.  square  it  will 
take  about  a  gallon  of  linseed  oil  and 
a  pint  of  drier.  Take  half  or  more  oil 
and  heat  it,  then  put  in  your  drier  and 
go  over  the  floor  putting  it  on  pretty 
thick.  I  use  a  whitewash  brush.  It  will 
sink  into  the  wood.  In  a  day  or  so  put 
on  a  second  coat.  I  put  in  some  burnt 

umber  (dry  powder)  and  made  it  about 

the  color  of  black  walnut.  My  floor  was 
done  this  way  11  years  ago  and  was  not 
done  over  until  recently.  Keep  a  little 
of  the  mixture  in  a  bottle  and  retouch 
any  place  that  might  get  marred. 

Painted  floors  get  scuffed  unless  they 
are  varnished  or  waxed  about  once  a 
year.  A  man  wiio  understands  this  told 
me  that  if  I  would  take  a  soft  cotton 
cloth  and  a  little  of  the  oil  and  rub  it 

long  enough  I  could  raise  a  polish  that 

will  not  come  off,  but  I  never  had  time. 
If  any  oil  remains  on  top  about  12  hours 
afterwards  wipe  it  off  before  it  gums.  I 
clean  with  warm  water  and  cloth,  but 
if  you  will  clean  it  with  a  cloth  and  a 
little  oil  for  awhile  it  will  be  nicer  ;  only 
a  little  oil,  though,  as  it  sticks  to  the 
shoes  until  dry.  Be  careful  with  oiled 
rags,  as  they  sometimes  take  fire  if  put 
away.  Crude  oil  also  is  nice  to  clean 
with.  e.  R. 


%e  Whole  House  is  Comfortable 

Jind  Every  Corner  when  it\isrMohcrie!f  Furnace  heated 


GENERATING  heat  is  only  part  of  the  job  of  a 
furnace.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  it  well  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  that’s  where  most  furnaces  fall  down. 

The  floors  and  farthermost  corners  of  your  home 
are  sure  to  be  warm  and  cozy  when  you  have  a 
Moncrief  Furnace.  Extra  big  casings  insure  the  cold 
air  being  constantly  drawn  away  and  replaced  with 
warm  well-moistened  air  from  the  furnace. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  are  made  of  the  highest  quality 
materials;  all  parts  carefully  ground  and  fitted; 
best  of  workmanship  throughout. 

Ask  for  the  name  of  the  Moncrief  Dealer  nearest 
you  and  we  will  also  send  you  an  interesting  book 
on  home  heating. 


Eastern  Sales  Offices: 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 
177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  1.,  New  York 
F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 
Batavia,  New  York 

Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Majesiic-Moncrief 


Have  Good  Hair 
And  Glean  Scalp 

Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 
Work  Wonders 

Try  Our  New  SH  raving  Stick. _ 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30»h  St.,  New  York 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

EIGHT  DAYS-FIVE  NIGHTS 

WONDERFUL  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY 


Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  ::  Circus  Acts 
Grand  Circuit  Horse  Races  ::  Horse  Show 
Auto  Races  ::  Band  Concerts  ::  Dog  Show 

Largest  Draft  Horse ,  Live  Stock ,  Poultry ,  Pet  Stock 
and  Agriculture  Exhibits  in  the  Country 


Horse  Races  will  be  called  Rain  or  Shine  as 
State  Fair  Plant  includes  Wet  Weather  Track 


Night  Horse  Show  in  New  Half  Million 
Dollar  Coliseum 


Country’s  Largest  Fair  Building  Devoted 
Entirely  to  Exhibit  of  Fruits,  Flowers 
and  Farm  Products 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES  IN  All  BUILDINGS 


You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss  This 


The  Greatest  Exposition  of  the  Year 
Syracuse,  Sept.  12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
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Why  They  Are  Happy 

Shrewd  dairymen,  cattle  feeders  and  hog  raisers 
are  this  year  feeding  a  grain  mixture  containing 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  their  animals  on  pasture. 
The  results  have  made  them  happy. 

Their  cows  are  coming  through  a  long,  dry 
summer  in  fine  shape.  These  cows  are  making 
big  records.  They  are  earning  a  profit.  They 
will  go  into  winter  in  good  condition — on  full 
production. 

Thousands  of  pigs  and  baby  beeves  that  are 
getting  Com  Gluten  Feed  on  pasture  will  go  into 
the  feed  lot  in  condition  to  be  finished  quickly 
and  economically.  They  will  bring  top  prices. 

The  good  reason  for  this  success  is  corn.  It  is 
the  best  of  all  plants  for  feeding  purposes  and 
Com  Gluten  Feed  is  the  concentrated  meat  and 
milk-making  part  of  the  whole  grain. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  contains  23%  or  more  pro¬ 
tein.  It  is  more  easily  convertible  by  the  animal 
than  any  other  feed.  It  gives  you  the  elements 
that  promote  both  fertility  and  lactation  in  the 
animal. 

Get  Com  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer  for  your  home 
mixed  ration.  If  you  buy  a  mixed  feed  be  sure  it  contains 
this  famous  com  concentrate. 

If  you  are  not  up  to  the  minute  on  what  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  will  do  for  you,  our  new  Bulletin  No.  2  will  tell  you. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 

Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Soiir  soil  means  poor  crops.  Erperta  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  havel 
The  ‘Holden  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  ferti 

-  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  F 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  i 
other;  16J4  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
1  bs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low 
and  ask  about  10 


Soil  Tested-^ 


What  about  your  soil ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

DePt  287  Peoria  Illinois 
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Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J<&z°D'£K.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAVES  TIME,  TEMPER  AND  MILK 

Use  SO-BOSS  Cow  Hobble  and  Tail 
Holder.  Prevents  kicking  and  tail 
switching.  Quickly  applied.  One 
pail  of  milk  saved  pays  for  it.  75c  at 
your  hardware  store  or  sent  postpaid. 

SIM0NSEN  IRON  WKS.,  Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa 


ISffTTI?  LOG  &  Caisr 

TV  £  JL  A&treemW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
does  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 

Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  OistillSUorGas. 


F- icw  Pay  only  a 

„  ■  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourown terms, 
rnr  p  Just  send  name  for 
r  It  CL  fulldetails,  pictures 
andlow  prices  .No obligation 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Ma 
6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


KEEP  your  horses  fit  and  sound 
with  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
Known  for  41  years  as  a  reliable  end  effective 
veterinary  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Sprains,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor, 
Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil,  Laryngitis,  Fistula; 
Carpitis,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

It  won’t  cause  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Apply  It 
yourself — directions  with  bottle.  $2.00  per  bottle 
at  druggists,  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
_  GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING 

Roy  Swing  Stanchions 

Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable, 
durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  This  space  costs 
too  much  to  tell  you  more.  A  pleasure  to  send 
booklet  and  price.  ROY  BROS.,  Ernst  Barnet,  Vt. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


“Filled”  Hock  Joint 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  to  do  for  my 
horse’s  leg.  The  knee  on  one  hind  leg 
began  to  swell  last  Winter  while  he  was 
in  the  barn.  When  I  worked  him  it 
would  go  out.  Does  not  seem  to  hurt 
him,  but  it  stays  swelled  more  now  and 
I  am  working  him  every  day.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it?  k.  p. 

The  hock  joint  bones  are  surrounded 
by  a  capsular  ligament  or  capsule  which 
contains  synovia  or  joint  oil.  That  is  a 
serous  fluid  provided  for  the  lubrication 
of  the  joint,  so  that  friction  and  pain 
will  not  occur  and  cause  the  horse  dis¬ 
tress  and  make  him  lame.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  quantity  of  synovia  in  the 
capsule  greatly  increases  and  therefore 
distends  the  capsule.  As  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  ligaments  of  white  fibrous  mater¬ 
ial  holding  the  bones  of  the  joint  to¬ 
gether,  but  located  outside  of  the  capsule, 
it  is  clear  that  the  distension  by  synovia 
can  only  bulge  the  capsule  where  there 
is  no  opposing  ligament  present. 

The  part  of  the  hock  where  there  is 
least  obstruction  by  ligaments  to  this 
bulging  is  the  upper,  inner  face  of  the 
joint.  A  large,  soft  puff  often  is  seen  at 
■that  place  and  is  termed  a  “bog  spavin” 
and  by  some  horsemen  a  “blood  spavin,” 
for  the  reason  that  the  large  vein  of  the 
leg  (Saphena  major)  crosses  the  hock 
joint  at  the  place  where  the  bulge  is  most 
prominent.  The  vein,  however,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  distension  by  synovia. 

In  many  cases  we  also  find  a  soft  puff 
on  each  side  of  the  hock  joint,  toward  the 
rear,  and  it  can  be  pressed  through  the 
joint,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  That 
is  called  a  thoroughpin  and  is  practical¬ 
ly  incurable.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  colts,  there  is  bog  spavin  and 
thoroughpin,  causing  lameness  and  in¬ 
duced  by  infection  of  the  navel  at  birth 
and  consequent  joint-ill  as  the  result. 
That  is  an  incurable  condition,  as  the 
smooth  cartilage  covering  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  which  come  together  inside  of 
the  capsule  to  form  the  hock  joint,  has 
become  ulcerated. 

In  adult  horses  such  a  condition,  as¬ 
sociated  with  lameness,  usually  has  been 
caused  by  a  sprain  or  strain  and  a  hone 
spavin  generally  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
lameness.  That  may  subside  if  the  en¬ 
tire  joint  is  fired  and  blistered  by  a 
veterinarian  and  the  horse  is  then  tied 
up  short  in  a  narrow  stall  for  at  least 
six  weeks  of  absolute  rest.  He  soon 
learns  to  sleep  in  the  standing  position, 
but  veterinary  slings  help  to  support 
him  and  give  him  more  chance  to  rest, 
provided  they  are  not  put  on  so  tight 
that  they  cause  had  sores  upon  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen. 

Bog  spavin,  not  associated  with  bone 
spavin,  is  practically  incurable,  but  does 
not,  as  a  rule  causes  lameness.  Persistent 
hand  rubbing,  application  of  iodine  prep¬ 
arations,  and  pressure  from  a  special 
truss  is  the  treatment  most  likely  to  prove 
remedial.  A  shoe  that  has  heels  but  no 
toe  calkin  may  also  help. 

In  the  stable  the  horse  should  occupy 
a  box  stall,  hut  he  had  better  work  or 
take  active  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
In  the  case  in  question  it  may  he  that 
the  condition  is  true  bog  spavin,  but  as 
the  .swelling  tends  to  subside  when  the 
horse  is  worked  we  think  it  more  likely 
that  the  animal  has  merely  a  “filled” 
hock. 

In  some  gross,  or  coarse  and  sluggish 
horses  the  hocks  are  coarse,  meaty  and 
likely  to  become  dropsical.  In  that  con¬ 
dition  it  is  not  synovia  that  is  in  excess, 
but  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  liquid 
of  the  blood  into  the  connective  tissue 
under  the  skin  and  surrounding  the  joint. 
That  is  a  far  less  serious  condition.  It 
is  similar  to  the  “stocking”  of  a  horse’s 
hind  legs,  which  occurs  when  he  stands 
idle  and  subsides,  temporarily,  when  he 
is  worked  or  exercised.  Have  the  horse 
in  question  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable,  have  him  work  or  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Hand 
rub  the  hock  persistently  several  times 
daily.  In  the  evening  rub  in  some  10  per 
cent  iodide  vasogen  or  petrogen,  or  use 
a  proprieary  reducing  preparation. 


Poor  Milk  Flow 

Several  cows  seem  big  and  strong,  and 
they  look  as  though  they  ought  to  give  a 
big  mess  of  milk,  as  they  start  off  well. 
Yet  they  give  only  about  one  quart  of 
milk.  What  is  the  trouble?  j.  d. 

New  York. 

When  many  cows  fail  to  yield  a  nor¬ 
mal  quantity  of  milk  at  calving  time 
we  generally  find  that  the  feeding  during 
gestation  is  at  fault,  and  that  the  cow 
has.  not  been  allowed  a  sufficient  rest  per¬ 
iod  before  calving.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  milk  yield  at  calving  time  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
nutrient  stored  up  in  the  tissues  during 
the  resting  period,  in  addition  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  supplied  from  calving  time  on.  The 
cow  should  have  a  rest  of  at  least  six 
weeks  before  calving,  and  if  she  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker  the  drying-off  process  will 
have  to  be  started  eight  weeks  before 
calving.  When  a  cow  milks  right  up  to 
the  time  of  calving  she  may  yield  no 
milk  for  the  calf,  or  yield  far  less  milk 
than  she  did  before  calving.  If  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  sufficient  rest  period  similar  ill 
effects  may  result.  :Other  causes  of 
agalactia  or  milklessness  at  calving  in¬ 
clude  lack  of  mineral  matter  in  the  feed  ; 
shock  from  calving ;  chill ;  milk  fever  and 
mastitis  or  garget.  While  30  lbs.  of 
good  corn  silage  and  5%  lbs.  of  good 
clover  hay  will  maintain  the  body  weight 
of  a  1. 000-lb.  cow  when  she  is  dry,  it 
pays  to  supply  additional  feed.  A  ration 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  linseed  meal  is  excellent 
for  conditioning  dry  cows.  Hominy  feed 
or  barley  may  be  substituted  for  the  corn- 
meal.  The  fitting  ration  should  be  fed 
liberally  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  up  to  within  10  days  prior  to  calving 
time,  when  the  cornmeal  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  mixture  and  the  amount 
reduced  to  4  or  5  lbs.  a  day.  Just  be¬ 
fore  calving  time,  a  light  ration  that 
keeps  the  bowels  in  a  mildly  relaxed  con¬ 
dition  and  has  no  tendency  to  produce 
a  feverish  condition,  should  be  supplied. 
Where  the  roughage  fed  is  grown  on 
acid  soils  and  is  of  non-legume  type  add 
a  mineral  supplement  to  furnish  lime  to 
the  ration.  Steamed  bonemeal,  wood  ashes, 
limestone  or  marl  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  4  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  con¬ 
centrate  feed.  Even  where  the  roughage 
consists  of  clover,  Alfalfa  or  Soy  bean 
hay  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
experts  state  that  the  use  of  any  one  of 
these  minerals  will  do  no  harm  and  may 
perhaps  be  of  benefit.  Also  freely  sup¬ 
ply  salt.  We  think  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  minerals  in 
the  feed  for  the  cows  of  the  herd  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Also  be  careful  to  prevent  chill 
or  bruising  of  the  udder  at  birth.  Keep 
the  cows  in  calf  off  concrete  floors  where 
they  may  chill  their  udders,  unless  the 
concrete  is  covered  with  cork  brick  or 
boards,  where  the  udders  will  rest  when 
the  cows  are  lying  down.  If  it  has  been 
the  practice  immediately  to  remove  the 
calf  from  the  cow  at  birth,  better  let  the 
calf  suck  and  in  addition  massage  the 
udder  thoroughly  three  times  a  day  and 
if  necessary  strip  off  some  of  the  milk, 
hut  do  not  suddenly  strip  the  udder  clean 
at  calving  time,  as  that  helps  to  induce 
milk  fever.  If  the  milk  flow  does  not 
■start  at  calving  time  try  the  effects  of 
the  following  treatment,  which  is  best 
given  under  direction  of  a  veterinarian  : 
Dissolve  four  grains  of  pilocarpin  h.v- 
drochlorid  and  2%  grains  of  strychnin 
in  one  pint  of  water.  Divide  this  into 
three  doses  and  give  one  dose  by  the 
mouth  every  three  hours.  As  strychnin  is 
a  strong  poison  we  repeat  that  it  is  best 
to  have  it  administered  by  the  veterin¬ 
arian,  when  he  has  decided  that  its  use 
is  indicated  and  will  be  safe.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  milk  stimulating  powder  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  will  be  found  effective  and 
perfectly  .safe ;  Sulphuret  of  antimony 
(black),  100  parts;  flowers  of  sulphur,  50 
parts;  powdered  fennel  seed,  powdered 
caraway  seed  and  powdered  juniper  ber¬ 
ries.  of  each,  150  parts  ;  salt,  500  parts 
by  weight.  Dose :  one  tablespoon  in 
each  feed. 
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Brings  Any  Size 
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down 


New,  Low,  Easy-Pay- 
'Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming. 
Trial!  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 

On  our  money-back  offer. 
Write  for  free  catalog  anti  low  prices 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  delivery 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28- A  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Ensilage  Cutters— Silos 
Corn  Cribs 

Surprise  Offer.  Direct-to-you  Proposition.  Buy 
Now— Pay  Later.  Write  today.  E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  81  Warder  Street.  Springfield,  Ohio 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  K.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  llONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  yeari-ing 


Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM 


EWES 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and  Rams 

Also  South  Down.  Ellis  Tiger,  Gladstone,  N.J. 

Par  Qaln— °x,ord  Downs.  Registered  Ram  Lamb  and 
lUI  OdlB  Yearling  Ram.  D.  W.  Miller,  Boonvi'le,  N.Y. 

Wanted- D.^wjMlLLER^BoonvlIlertLY.  Yearling  Ewes 

|  HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Wonlarl  Tn  Rnu  Team  Mules,  medium  size;  sound,  kind 

ndOIBUIODUJ  State  price.  Livesey.R.F.O.No.I.Carlshiiit.N.J 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  .%  | 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Federal  tested.  JERSEYS,  TIOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS.  Auction  sale,  Sept.  5,  11  o’clock, 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES 

R.  F.  D.  No,  3  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1135 . 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  plowing,  cultivating. 
CAXDELENT,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  30-40- ton  second-hand  silo; 

state  make  and  f.o.b  price  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Up-to-date  coal  burning  incubator, 
5,000  to  15,000  capacity;  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  priced  right;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  buy,  second-hand  Buckeye  electric  in¬ 
cubator;  state  capacity,  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price.  ADVERTISER  7399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Hydraulic  cider  press,  6,  7  or  8-inch 
cylinder;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7410,  care  Rural  New’- Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy  incubators  of  modern  make, 
also  sections.  THE  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  wanted,  Sherer’s  rest,  near  village, 
churches;  good  Fall  hunting;  rates  $12;  Gen¬ 
tiles  only;  open  November  15.  J.  W.  SHERER, 
Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Milk  Does  Not  Sour 

We  have  a  fresh  cow  and  her  milk 
does  not  clabber  or  curdle.  Can  you 
tell  us  why,  and  suggest  a  remedy? 

Delmar,  Del.  j.  M.  w. 

The  reason  why  your  milk  will  not 
sour  is  because  the  milk  souring  bacteria 
are  not  present  or  else  the  temperature  is 
too  low.  Under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
there  are  always  enough  of  these  bacteria 
present  to  sour  milk  within  a  few  hours 
if  the  temperature  is  kept  above  70  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  The  ideal  temperature  is  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  degrees.  If  you  are  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  produce  clean  milk 
at  milking  time,  it  may  be  possible  that 
very  few  bacteria  are  present.  The  milk 
will  not  sour  then,  if  kept  cold,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  If  the  milk  shows  signs  of  de¬ 
cay  rather  than  of  souring,  it  means  that 
undesirable  bacteria  are  in  the  milk  and 
are  crowding  out  the  milk  souring  bac¬ 
teria.  I  should  check  up  the  tempera¬ 
tures  and  methods  of  production. 

J  •  W  •  B» 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  43 y2  to  44c; 
firsts,  42  to  43c ;  seconds,  40%  to  41%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  hennery,  brown  extra, 
51  to  51%c;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50c; 
white,  46  to  48c ;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2.50;  huckleberries,  qt.,  15  to  30c; 
peaches,  6-bskt.  carrier,  $1  to  $2.75 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$27  to  $27.50 ;  No.  2,  $23.50  to  $25  ;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $19  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24  ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.75  to  $4; 
new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.25. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  27  to  28c; 
broilers,  24  to  28c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Fowls,  24  to  33c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  ducklings,  24  to  26c ; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu.,  25e  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  bx,  35  to  55e ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
25c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50  to  65c ; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  shell  beans,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  squash, 
Summer,  bu.,  10  to  65c ;  tomatoes,  75c 
to  $2 ;  turnips,  box,  50e  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  40c  to  $1. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
August  10,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . 
No.  3  white  oats  . 
'No.  2  yellow  corn 
iNo.  3  yellow  corn 


(Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

'Standard  middlings  . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  ... 


$0. 


Per  bu. 
.51%  «®$0.53% 
.50%  @  .51% 

.26%  fa)  1.29% 
-25%  @  1.27% 
Per  ton 
$33.40(3)  $34.90 
?A.9Q(a)  35.90 
35.40(3)  36.40 
47.9013)  48.90 
41.90(3)  42.90 
40.40(3)  41,40 
49.40(3)  50.40 
56.40(7?  57.40 
54.10(3)  55.10 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  8.  —  Holstein,  North  Randall, 
Ohio. 

Sept.  18.  —  Caldwell  Place  Dispersal 
and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Sept.  28. — Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  H.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  24-25. — Ohio  Grape  growers’  tour, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — 'New  England  Fruit 
'Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dee.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


L 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Ptaila. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  herd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  It.  dams 
with  good  records. 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  G.  EMMONS,  Owner  P.  L.  McCONAIIEY,  Mgr 

GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 

priced  to  sell  now 

Blood  lines— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Golden  Secret,  Frank  Rose  and  Langwater 
Cavalier.  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  few  females 
for  foundation  herds.  Write  today  for  description 
and  prices.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberoulin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W„W4  „„„„  FJRMS  „  ,  ,M  „  ftj|l  r> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigreeB. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~| 


FOR  SALE— HERD  OF 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Consisting  of  1  yearling  grandson  of  Flintstone  Model, 
grand  champion  of  Chicago  and  Springfield.  4  fresh 
two-year  old  heifers  milking  heavy  now.  4  long  year¬ 
ling  heifers  at  pasture  with  bull  now,  and  5  short  year¬ 
ling  heifers  mostly  sired  by  Filipail  Record  and  Walgrovc 
Conqueror.  Herd  under  State  supervision.  For  quick 
sale  #1,400.  Also  2  two-year  old  pure-bred  Percheron 
mares.  Don’t  write,  come  and  see  them. 

MOORELAND  FARM.  INC.,  Great  Meadows.  N.  J. 

Milidnir  Shnrthnrns  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
IIIIIRingOnonnornS  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtonvlllr,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50 


Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


50 


All  of  my  cows  are  purchased  from  tested  Counties  and 
have  stood  at  least  two  clean  tests.  Cows  that  will 
weigh  from  11  to  1400  lbs.,  nice  condition,  good  age, 
plenty  of  style,  and  as  good  producers  as  there  are 
in  New  York  State. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  some  fancy  dairy  cows 
that  have  stood  the  tuberculin  test  at  least  twice,  let  me 
show  you  some  that  will  please  the  most  critical  buyer. 

’Phone  169  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  h  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Rhone 3787 

4  AA  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  W  W  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REACAN,  Prop. 

I  specialize  CrppDCTC  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  ■  G»  I  v#  ience.  Aug.  prices. 

Males,  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen. 
S36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  S5  each, 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


SWINE 


PIGS 


Dire  AT  THE  foothills 
Iluj  SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

FOR  SAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
I  vriv  dfiLL  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  for  sale 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
eating  pigs,  li  to  7  weeks  old,  *4.7  5  each-  7  to  8 
old-  *5  e<-ich.  25  Blue  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 
atWO  each.  |i  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  no  charges 
ror  shipping  crates.  Send  and  get  some  good  pigs 
for  feeders.  I  will  ship  from  2  to  50  COD 
to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 


185-PIGS  FOR  SALE- 185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  AH  large,  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  185  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  «6 
each,  bafe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  O  D 

tv/.  %M- LUX- 206  gL,,. 

Chester  White  Pigs 

SPLENDID  TYPE 

and  breeding 

Boars  ready  for  service. 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  10  weeks  old. 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester.  Penna. 

PI  GS-Ghester  White— Berkshire— Duroc„SkH* 

old,  $5:  8  wks.,  $6.  High  grade  and  pure  bred  Digs’ 
0  to  8  wks.  old  $6  50.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa, 


)  trans- 


Wanted— 5  to  10 Chester  White  Boars  (Nf0e^  re 

quirod),  weighing  100  to  150  lbs.  L.  W.  DEAN,  Waltham.  Man, 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH WOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  It.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Good  Feeder  Pigs  “JgS.’tySr*’ 


20 


C.  E.  BOSSERMAN 


York  Springs,  Pa. 


Poland-Chinas  g!'ow, faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 

ST*NiRv  aiir&br0d  S%YS'  trios,  boars.  Write 

M  ANLFY  SHOUT _ Gheswold,  Delaware 

33UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

^witvvo  ing.  A11  aees  for  8aIe< 
-  •  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrlileKI,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

...  GILTS  and  YOUNG  ROARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


DUROCS 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P,  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  nipc 
Eugene  P.  Roger,  Wayvlile,  N.  Y.  *  IVJO 


DOGS 


HOUND  PUPPIES 

3  months  old.  Fox  bloodhound  cross.  Dam 
is  a  fine  coon  dog.  Blue  ticked,  good  ears, 
well  grown  and  healthy,  Price  low. 

HOWARD  HANNA  Easl  Higligate,  Vermont 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Hogs  SVie  lirtenS 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines, 

GKO.  ItAPCIf,  Catakill  Mountain  Stock  farm,  FREEHOLD,  N,  Y, 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Spayed  Females,  $10 
Grown  dogs.  IKiVVAKII  II1HI),  Thorn  dyke,  Maine 

TWO  Male  Black  Cocker  £0ZZ 

These  dogs  will  he  great  for  Fall  hunting.  Extra 
well  bred,  1825  each.  Cocker  Pups,  I8IO,  #5. 

<>  U  KILEY _ Franklin,  Vermont 

LONG  EARED  FOX  HOUND  PUPS-  S10 

None  better.  3  mos.  O.  H,  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermonl 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Male  Collie  Puppies 

natural  heelers,  $40  each.  Goo.  F.  Grltfie,  Newvllle,  Pa.’ 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l*a. 

PlIPPirQ  All  registrable.  Champion  stock.  $45  to 
nirriLd  $100.  Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers,  Scottish 
Terriers,  Chows.  TABOKMALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y 

RliarHinn  Airnrlaloe  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUdrUIdn  Aireuaies  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males 
$25;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  IMUNDHKTH  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Ilrandrelh  Lake,  Reaver  River  P.  0.,  New  York 


Jedlgrccd  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Flltoon  Dollars.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L,  OKOWK,  Sluyvosanl,  N.Y, 


Whitp  F  slfimns  Pedj^eed— Register  eligibility.  $20 
VV  llllc  P/oKllllUb  — $25,  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Donton,  Maryland 


FOR 

SALE 


English  Setters  o,nd  Kabbft  Hounds’ on  t,ial- 


,  K.  KENNELS 


Marydel,  Maryland 


I  ako 

L  hoi 


Shore  Kennels,  Him  rod,  N.Y.,  offers  five  good  coon 
hounds.  Also  rabbit  &  fox  hounds.  Beagles  on  approval. 


BE  QUICK!  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA— MAY  ROSE  LINEAGE 

Accredited  Herd.  FAIRVIEW  PEACEMAKER  (105131)— born  June  6,  1924.  Sire:  Sunnv- 
brook  Pasha  (70627),  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  11327  lbs,  MILK;  578  lbs  FAT 
Dam:  Guernsey  Pearl  (90119)— 13109  lbs.  MILK;  551  lbs.  FAT;  CLASS  C. 

OTHER  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES  OF  EQUAL  QUALITY 

WHITE  SWAN  FARM  P.  O.  Box  472  ERIE,  PA. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  WAGES  TEND  HIGHER  ;  HAND  BAR¬ 
GAINS  AND  BOOMS  IN  THE  SOUTH  ; 

PRODUCE  IN  MODERATE  DEMAND. 

Farm  help  is  not  scarce  compared  with 
some  seasons,  but  farm  wages  tend  up¬ 
ward  wherever  the  factories  and  the  road 
compete  with  the  producers.  The  man 
who  got  $45  a  month  and  board  last  sea¬ 
son,  often  expects  $50  this  year.  He  is 
the  same  kind  of  man  who  used  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  $25.  No  wonder  large  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  every  piece  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  that  will  help  ease  up  on  the  labor 
cost.  Immigration  is  not  doing  much  to 
supply  farm  help.  Since  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  began,  more  laborers  have  been  go¬ 
ing  out  than  are  coming  in. 

BARGAINS  AND  BOOMS 

Meanwhile  some  thousands  of  people 
have  left  the  farm  for  the  factory  ;  not 
only  farm  hands,  hut  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Down  through  Georgia  one  sees 
farms  that  have  been  left  to  grow  wild 
and  the  buildings  neglected,  while  the 
farm  people  by  thousands  have  left  to 
work  in  the  cotton  mills  or  in  northern 
cities.  Some  very  good  bargains  may  be 
found  in  the  middle  South  by  farmers 
who  are  not  scared  on  account  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  weevil  and  who  understand  general 
farming. 

A  little  farther  down  is  the  boom  coun¬ 
try  with  all  sorts  of  land,  some  of  it  far 
from  roads,  selling  at  $40  to  $200  per 
acre  and  changing  hands  several  times  a 
week,  perhaps  the  price  a  little  higher 
each  sale.  A  fine  business,  so  long  as 
there  is  somebody  ready  to  buy  and  pay 
a  little  more.  The  boom  shows  signs  of 
extending  from  Florida  to  neighboring 
Gulf  States.  If  this  boom  land  is  ever 
built  upon  and  occupied  there  will  be 
vacant  houses  in  the  North.  But  why 
are  there  farms  deserted  comparatively 
few  miles  away  from  the  boom?  It  looks 
like  somebody  is  making  a  mistake.  Just 
now  the  South  is  enjoying  the  first  great 
boom  in  recent  times  and  some  of  the 
gain  should  last  because  no  other  section 
is  so  full  of  undeveloped  opportunities. 
Regions  are  being  opened  up  with  new 
automobile  roads.  'Swarms  of  northern 
cars  trundle  down  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  or  along  the  Tidewater  Trail  through 
fine  farming  land  and  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings,  bound  for  way  down  South,  or  per¬ 
haps  over  the  mountains  to  the  South¬ 
west.  The  motor  car  and  good  roads  have 
changed  the  whole  situation  and  it  seems 
that  the  South  will  soon  provide  Winter 
refuge  and  all  around  country  homes  for 
millions  more.  It  has  a  mild  climate  and 
just  enough  bad  features  to  offset  the 
good  ones,  like  other  sections.  Perhaps 
a  person  should  start  in  life  far  up  North 
to  gain  force,  vigor  and  gumption,  then 
move  down  to  the  South  Atlantic  zone 
when  severe  Winters  begin  to  pinch  and 
finally  spend  old  age  farther  South  where 
the  sun  keeps  warmer  the  slow  moving 
blood  of  old  folks.  Fortunately  most 
people  are  too  busy  to  worry  much  about 
the  climate  and  probably  they  are  hap¬ 
pier  than  those  who  rush  about  and  fail 
to  take  root  anywhere. 

MARKET  LOOKS  GOOD 

The  market  situation  still  looks  good 
from  the  seller’s  point  of  view  ;  at  least 
for  the  leading  money  crops,  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples.  cabbage,  onions  and  miscellaneous 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  three  leading 
onion  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Iowa,  seem  to  have  good  yields.  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  are  doing 
fairly  well.  In  a  dozen  others  the  out¬ 
look' is  not  very  good  for  a  heavy  crop. 
The  price  seems  likely  to  be  high,  except 
as  regulated  by  foreign  onions  of  which 
there  will  be  plenty  to  spare  in  Spain  and 
later  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  they  may  ship 
us  imports  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  our 
own  main  crop.  'Onion  prices  are  high 
at  $5  to  $6  per  100  lbs.  in  the  cities.  A 
few  lucky  districts  in  the  mid-season  sec¬ 
tion  and'  those  which  have  early  onions 
from  sets  have  been  making  money.  As 
for  storing  onions  that  is  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  Probably  it  is  better  to  leave  it  to 
those  with  good  storage  houses  and  long 
experience  in  holding  onion  crops.  The 
records  show  that  even  these  old  hands 
at  the  business  lose  money  about  as  often 
as  they  make  a  profit.  This  year  the  gen¬ 
eral  onion  shortage  is  so  well  known  that 
storage  buyers  wrill  have  to  pay  growers 
about  all  the  stock  is  worth.  Buyers  are 
paying  twice  as  much  as  last  year  now. 

Apple  prospects  are  improving  in  one 
way ;  size  and  appearance  promise  better 
than  .last  season,  both  West  and  East. 
Gize  and  freedom  from  low  grade  stock 
may  partly  balance  the  much  lighter  set 
of  fruit,  in  the  Northeast.  The  range  of 
prices  in  eastern  markets  is  from  $1  to 
$2  per  bushel.  'Of  course,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  poor  early  stock  that  sells  low¬ 
er.  Most  carload  shipments  are  still  from 
Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
neighboring  States.  Early  apples  seem 
to  be  a  light  crop  in  the  Middle  West. 

Market  peaches  are  now  mainly  El- 
bertas,  large,  well  colored  fruit  that  sells 
easily.  Shippers  in  the  South  and  'South¬ 
west'  are  getting  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 
The  season  is  still  an  early  one  and  the 
principal  southern  shipping  sections  are 


drawing  near  the  end  of  their  activity. 
The  supply  seems  likely  to  continue  mod¬ 
erate  until  the  main  northern  crop  is 
ready.  New  York  State  expects  a  crop 
not  far  below  that  of  last  season,  but 
there  is  no  present  indication  of  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy  shipments  and  over  supply  from 
any  quarter. 

LIGHT  POTATO  SUPPLY 

Potatoes  bring  distant  shippers  around 
$2  per  100  lbs.  City  prices  are  twice  as 
•much.  Dry  weather  brought  many  small 
potatoes,  but  these  are  more  saleable 
than  usual  at  half  price  as  No.  2’s.  Early 
districts  in  Minnesota  and  farther  west 
are  beginning  to  ship  freely,  but  the  mid¬ 
dle  region  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia 
to  Kansas  is  still  main  source  of  supply. 
Total  shipments  are  as  light  as  early 
crop  reports  suggested. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  high.  The  crop  is 
not  so  light  as  that  of  last  season,  but  it 
is  a  very  moderate  yield  and  likely  to  be 
in  good  demand  as  long  as  white  potatoes 
are  high  also.  Early  shipments  have  been 
selling  around  $10  per  barrel,  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  average  price  of  southern  white 
potatoes. 

Demand  is  reported  moderate  for  most 
lines  of  produce  in  the  great  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Retail  prices  are  high  and  even 
the  prosperous  consumer  cuts  down  his 
buying  a  little.  G.  b.  f. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

The  New  York  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  on  nearby  commodities  seems  to 
be  in  rather  depressing  state  just  at  pres¬ 
ent.  An  overabundance  of  vegetables,  is 
being  received,  much  of  it  lacking  quality 
and  when  buyers  are  not  in  the  mood  for 
trading,  it  is  often  a  case  of  moving  the 
stock  on  hand  with  little  regard  to  price. 
Such  vegetables  as  cut  beets,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  bullnose  peppers,  squash  and 
the  ordinary  run  of  tomatoes  have  been 
bringing  50  to  75c  a  bushel  and  moving 
slowly  at  these  prices.  Fancy  tomatoes, 
'.however,  were  in  fair  demand,  some 
grown  in  the  Hudson  River  section  of 
New  York,  packed  in  six-basket  carriers, 
selling  $2  to  $3  and  firm  varieties  of 
Jersey’s  brought  up  to  $1.50  per  20-qt. 
crate.  'String  beans  have  been  very  quiet 
with  50c  to  $1  a  bushel  as  the  general 
run  of  sales,  some  particularly  good  stock 
bringing  a  bit  more.  York  State  growers 
in  the  Catskill  section  have  been  shipping 
quite  liberally  of  cauliflower,  but  it  has 
met  a  weak  and  draggy  market.  Celery 
was  also  very  slow.  Good  sugar  corn 
was  in  fair  demand.  Receipts  of  New 
York  'State  lettuce  amounted  to  nearly 
225  carloads  for  the  week  as  well  as 
about  15  carloads  of  western  lettuce  also 
found  a  weak  market.  Potato  offerings 
have  been  limited  and  in  view  of  the 
light  supplies  expected  for  some  time,  re¬ 
ceivers  have  not  been  anxious  to  let  go 
of  stocks  on  hand  unless  they  could  get 
their  price.  The  market  on  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  held  closely  to  $5  per  150-lb. 
sack  for  the  better  graded  product  during 
the  week  with  Hong  Island  stock  bring¬ 
ing  25  to  50c  a  sack  more  than  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potatoes.  Official  potato  estimates 
for  August  1  show  that  growing  condi¬ 
tions  during  July  were  favorable  in  most 
of  the  Middle  Western  States  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maine  show  decreases  in  their 
August  1  estimate  as  compared  with  the 
estimate  made  July  1.  The  1925  crop 
is  estimated  at  353,266,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  454.784,000  bushels  a  year 
ago,  .but  there  is  still  time  for  weather 
conditions  to  make  some  material  changes 
in  the  production  figures  of  the  late 
States.  Onions  were  very  dull.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  has  improved  very  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks.  While  Yrellow 
Transparents  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  a  few  Starrs  are  still  being  Re¬ 
ceived  and  English  Codlings,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Gravenstein,  Ilagloe  and  Wealthy 
are  a  few  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
apples  now  arriving  on  the  market.  Buy¬ 
ers  have  been  looking  for  large  well- 
colored  fruit  and  the  small  fruit  has  been 
neglected.  The  leaders  among  the  fruits 
were  cantaloupes  and  peaches,  between 
450  and  500  carloads  of  each  fruit  being 
received  during  the  week,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey  being  the 
heaviest  shipping  States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  not  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  While  nearby  eggs  held  up 
well  on  the  better  grades,  receipts  of  eggs 
in  general  have  been  fairly  liberal  for  the 
demand.  With  prices  comparatively  high 
and  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  the 
city,  consumption  was  naturally  curtailed. 
Then,  too,  dealers  have  been  inclined  to 
use  eggs  from  their  own  storage  stocks 
where  feasible  in  place  of  fresh  receipts. 
The  into  cold  storage  movement  continues 
to  show  some  gains,  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  having  over  1.504.000  cases  of  eggs 
on  hand  on  August  10,  compared  with 
1.461.134  cases  a  month  ago.  The  total 
for  four  principal  markets  is  the  same  as 
a  year  ago,  11,523.800  cases  compared 
with  11.563,600  cases  last  year  on  the 
same  date. 


Express  live  broilers  sold  well  all  the 
week,  but  at  a  wide  range  and  at  irregu¬ 
lar  prices.  Express  live  fowl,  colored, 
were  in  a  fair  demand,  but  the  freight 
market  on  fowl  was  slow  and  weak, 
dealers  finding  it  necessary  to  drop  prices 
to  stimulate  buying.  Broilers  worked  out 
well  at  times  they  were  used  to  help  sell 
fowl.  Dong  Island  ducks  firm. 

The  storage  of  fresh  killed  broilers  at 
the  shipping  end  caused  light  receipts  in 
New  York  of  boxed-packed  stock,  but 
there  were  liberal  offerings  of  barreled- 
paeked  iced  broilers.  The  quality  was 
very  irregular  and  prices  showed  consid¬ 
erable  variation.  Dry-packed  stock  was 
scarce.  Fryers  are  becoming  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  sold  on  a  declining  market. 
Fresh  killed  fowl  was  in  liberal  supply, 
but  the  market  has  been  clearing  up  well 
on  large  sizes,  small  fowl  being  very 
slow. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  short  of  require¬ 
ments,  especially  on  high-grade  stock. 
Most  offerings  were  of  medium  or  lower 
grade  and  as  buyers  were  seeking  quality 
stock,  such  sold  at  a  premium.  Stocks  on 
hand  were  low  and  an  advance  of  $2  to 
$4  a  ton  was  made  during  the  week.  Rye 
straw  held  steady  and  oat  straw  was 
slow.  B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Copious  rains  have  kept  the  farmers 
from  the  hay  and  harvest,  but  the  gardens 
grow  fast.  So  the  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  good  and  some  things  are 
weak.  Cheese  has  advanced. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c  ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  strong ; 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  new,  26  to  27c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c;  block  Swiss,  30  to 
34c.  Eggs,  strong ;  hennery,  38  to  42c ; 
State  and  western,  34  to  39c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  22  to  32c  ;  broil¬ 
ers,  33  to  37c;  springers,  30  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  16  to  20c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
fowls,  20  to  26c ;  broilers,  24  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  14  to  16c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Tomatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Red  Williams,  Transparent,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Sweet  Bough,  Duchess,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Potatoes,  (firm ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.40;  Virginia,  bbl.,  $6.50  to 
$6.75  ;  sweets,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active, 
fine  quality;  Elberta,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
early  home-grown,  4-qt.  basket,  15  to  20c. 
Melons.  —  Cantaloupes,  easy ;  Arkansas 
standard  crate,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Jersey,  crate, 
90c  to  $1 ;  hone.vdew,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Watermelons,  easy  ;  each,  25  to  75c. 

'Fruits  and  Berries.- — Pears,  Clapps 
favorite,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  plums,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cherries,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  Malaga  grapes,  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  currants,  red,  32-qt.  crate,  $7  to 
$8 ;  black,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  raspberries,  red, 
qt.,  20  to  25c ;  black,  crate,  $5.50  to  $7 ; 
purple,  $4  to  $5 ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  20  to 
25c ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $5.50  to  .$6 ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  16  to  20c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85 ;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Vegetables,  plentiful,  easy ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  celery, 
State,  bunch,  30  to  35c ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
25  to  45c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  box, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  iceberg,  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ; 
peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  tomatoes, 
half-bu.  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  IS 
to  20c;  dark,  12  to  15c.  Maple  products, 
quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton.  $29.50 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ; 
red-dog.  $45.50  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.50  ; 
oilmeal.  $49.50 ;  hominy,  $39.75 ;  gluten, 
$43.20 ;  oat  feed,  $11.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  12,  1925. 

•  MILK 

In  effect  August  1,  Eeague-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs..  $2.80;  Class  2A. 
$1.95;  Class  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3 A.  $2;  Class  3B.  $2;  Class  3C.  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2,  $2 ; 
Class  3A,  $1.90 ;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.44 

Good  to  choice  ........  .41  @  .42 % 


Lower  grades . 39  @  .39 % 

Packing  stock . 33  @  .35 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.24%  @$0.25% 
Average  run . 23  @  .23% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.51  @$0.53 

Medium  to  good . 40@  .45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .47 @  .48 

Gathered,  best . 39@  .44 

Common  to  good . 36 @  .39 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22@$0.26 

Broilers  . 25 @  .29 

Roosters  .  .14 

Turkeys  . 20@  .25 

Ducks  .  .20 

Geese .  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  common  to  good  .  .  $0.20@$0.28 

Chickens,  best . 26@  .32 

Fair  to  good  . 25 @  .30 

Broilers  . 27 @  .38 

Fowls,  western . 18@  .30 

Roosters  . 15@  .21 

Lucks . 24  @  .25 

'Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz _  5.00@  6.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 4.50@  5.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  4.00 

Culls . 1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@.$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .20 

Culls . 12@  .14 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $10.00@12.00 

Lower  grades  .  "  8.00 

Sheep  .  3.50@  6.50 

Lambs  . 11.00@14.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bch . $1.25@$2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.00@  2.50 

Carrots,  bskt . 75@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.35 

Corn,  bag . 75@  1.50 

100  ears  .  1.25@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 40@  .75 

Jersey  pickles,  bskt . 40@  L00 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.25@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.75@  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 2.Q0@  3.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.25@  4.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Eeas,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Peppers,  bskt . 25 @  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

‘Squash,  bu . 25@  .75 

Tomatoes,  crate . 75 @  2.75 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  L75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  new,  bbl . $5.50@$5.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  2.50@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 6.00@  7.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . $0.50@$2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 0S@  .11 

Huckleberries,  qt . 14@  .30 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .20 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 65@  1.10 

Currants,  qt . 0S@  .18 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00@  3.75 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.00@  2.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 50@  2.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 125.00@450.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  25.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye .  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. . . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . . 

'Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . 


.$0.18 
.  .15 

.  .10 
.  .10 
.  .28 
.  .17 

.  .10 
.29 


Butter,  best . $0.53@$0.57 

Cheese . 30@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered . 45@  .55 

Fowls  . 32  @  .36 

Roasting  chickens . 36 @  .40 

Ducks,  lb . 29  @  .31 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . . . ,04@  .05 

Lima  beans,  qt . 08@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 06@  .14 

Cabbage,  lb,  new . 04 @  .06 

Cucumbers,  each  . ,01@  .()3 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05@  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 10@  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 22 @  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .25 


It  was  little  Flossie’s  first  day  at 
school.  Her  name  had  been  registered, 
and  the  teacher  asked,  “Have  you  any 
brothers  or  sisters?”  “Yes,  ma’am,”  an¬ 
swered  Flossie.  “Are  you  the  oldest  one 
of  the  family?”  “Oh,  no,  ma’am,”  re¬ 
turned  Flossie,  “father  and  mother’s  both 
older’n  me.” — Reformed  Church  Mes¬ 
senger. 
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The  Henyard 


Intestinal  Worms  in  Poultry 

The  pest  of  worms  in  poultry  has  come 
to  be  one  of  our  hardest  problems.  Will 
you  outline  a  plan  for  keeping  a  poultry 
farm  free  from  these  worms?  c.  s.  P. 

I  am  outlining  a  plan  starting  with 
the  hatching  of  the  chicks.  If  you  wish 
to  practice  this  method  of  controlling  the 
worms  you  may  start  at  any  point  in  the 
outline,  but  I  would  suggest  that  next 
year  with  your  new  stock  you  follow  the 
plan  right  from  the  beginning. 

Place  chicks  in  a  brooder-house  that 
has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  some 
commercial  disinfectant.  If  you  have  new 
ground  let  the  chicks  run  on  it,  but 
chances  are,  however,  that  this  will  not 
be  possible,  so  I  would  suggest  plowing 
the  ground  on  which  the  chicks  are  to 
run,  and  liming  it  with  unslaked  lime  just 
before  a  rain.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge  as  to  how  soon  it  will  rain  the 
ground  should  be  wet  after  it  is  limed. 
Keep  chicks  off  this  for  about  10  days 
after  the  lime  ground  has  been  wet  so 
that  there  will  be  no  burning  effects  of 
the  lime  upon  the  chicks.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  lime  cannot  be  used  the  ground  may 
be  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  1  to  1,000,  or  a  5  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  good  commercial  disinfectant, 
using  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  every 
10  sq.  ft.  Allow  no  other  stock  to  run  on 
this  ground  whatever,  and  in  caring  for 
this  stock  be  sure  that  no  infestation  is 
carried  in  to  the  yard  or  house.  This  can 
be  guarded  against  by  'having  a  shallow 
box  about  3  in.  deep  containing  sawdust 
or  shavings  which  are  soaked  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  disinfectant,  and  wipe 
off  the  soles  of  the  shoes  before  entering 
the  house  or  yard. 

When  the  pullets  from  this  lot  _  of 
chicles  are  ready  to  go  into  the  laying 
house  clean  and  disinfect  the  laying 
house  and  yard  in  which  they  are  to  run 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  yard  in 
which  these  pullets  were  as  chicks.  No 
other  stock  should  be  permitted  to  run 
with  these  pullets  as  there  is  the  chance 
of  reinfestation. 

The  use  of  tobacco  dust  in  the  mash  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
mash  fed  should  be  begun  when  the 
chicks  are  six  weeks  old,  or  if  chicks  are 
hatched  early,  about  the  middle  of  April. 
This  should  be  fed  for  about  a  month, 
they  should  then  be  rested  for  about  a 
month  from  the  tobacco  dust,  after  which 
time  they  should  be  fed  again  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  dust  for  about  a  month  and  then 
rested  a  month,  after  which  for  the  third 
time  they  are  fed  tobacco  dust  in  the 
mash.  It  may  be  advisable  to  cut  out  one 
of  these  month’s  feedings  of  tobacco  dust 
if  the  chicks  are  early  hatched  and  are 
to  be  housed  early.  The  point  is,  they 
should  have  finished  a  month’s  treatment 
with  the  tobacco  dust  just  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  laying  house  so  that  they 
will  go  in  theoretically  free  of  worms. 
The  same  scheme  is  carried  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  if  the  old  stock  that  is 
suspected  of  having  worms  or  is  known 
to  have  had  worms  is  gradually  gotten 
rid  of,  and  the  ground  purified  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  flock  of  birds  cannot  be 
rid  of  worms.  K.  B*  H< 


Ailing  Pullets 

Am  I  feeding  my  chickens  all  right? 
The  pullets  are  14  weeks  old,  some  of 
them  have  drooping  tails,  or  carry  it 
so.  Is  it  a  sign  of  weakness?  Also 
some  of  them  look  pale  around  the  head. 
I  feed  them  prepared  mash  till  about  two 
weeks  ago,  then  mixture  of  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  with  charcoal  and  oyster  shell,  fed 
in  hopper ;  can  eat  any  time  they  want, 
no  whole  grain.  I  have  about  125  pullets, 
White  Leghorns,  yarded  in  yard  made  of 
29  rods  of  fencing.  Do  they  need  meat 
scraps  now?  They  had  milk  for  eight  or 
10  weeks.  w.  N. 

Parish,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  keep  on  with 
your  mash,  and  feed  them  as  much  grain 
as  they  will  eat.  A  good  grain  ration  to 
use  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat.  Your  birds 
should  be  getting  at  least  12  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day  in  order  to  build 
up  the  condition  of  the  birds.  I  would 
suggest  feeding  cod  liver  oil  in  the  grain 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  by  weight  to 
the  amount  of  grain  fed,  giving  them 
plenty  of  green  food  and  free  range,  and 
I  think  this  will  correct  a  good  deal  of 
your  trouble.  R.  R.  H. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

I  am  trying  to  raise  turkeys,  this  being 
my  second  year.  I  lose  quite  a  good 
many  when  they  are  »bout  two  months 
or  10  weeks  old.  They  droop  around  for 
three  or  four  days  and  die  suddenly. 
Their  droppings  are  yellow.  They  seem 
to  eat  pretty  well.  I  feed  them  rolled 
oats  and  cracked  corn,  and  have  given 
them  mash  with  ipecac  in.  I  give  them 


water  with  tablets  for  white  diarrhoea 
dissolved  in  it.  They  have  never  got 
wet  and  I  grease  them  for  lice.  Will 
you  advise  me  what  ails  my  turkeys  and 
what  to  do  for  them?  airs.  j.  d. 

East  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

♦ 

From  the  description  I  would  say  that 
your  turkeys  are  affected  with  blackhead. 
There  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  done 
besides  giving  ipecac  in  the  mash,  other 
than  to  separate  those  which  are  not  af¬ 
fected  from  those  that  are  affected,  mov¬ 
ing  those  that  are  not  affected  to  new 
ground.  You  might  give  the  tobacco 
treatment  for  worms,  as  this  may  have 
some  effect ;  this  consists  of  giving  to¬ 
bacco  dust  in  the  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  by  weight,  to  the  amount  of 
mash  fed.  r.  r.  h. 


Comparison  of  Feeds 

My  feed  man  sent  a  different  brand 
and  higher  cost.  Brand  No.  1,  growing 
mash  :  Crude  protein,  19 ;  crude  fat,  5 ; 
crude  fiber,  6 ;  nitrate  free  extract,  47 ; 
carbohydrates,  53 ;  price  $4.25  per  100 
lbs. 

Scratch :  Minimum  protein,  9 ;  mini¬ 
mum  fat,  3;  maximum  fiber,  4;  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  65 ;  price  $8  per  100  lbs. 

Brand  No.  2 :  Minimum  protein,  16 ; 
minimum  fat,  4;  maximum  fiber,  8;  car¬ 
bohydrates,  65;  price  $3.10  per  100  lbs. 

I  wish  to  know  what  all  these  figures 
mean  and  which  is  the  cheaper  feed. 

Westminster,  Md.  j.  H.  m. 

The  various  figures  that  you  find  on 
the  feed  bags  are  the  analysis  of  the  feed, 
on  the  basis  of  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fat,  and  fiber.  From  the  analysis  which 
yon  give  I  think  that  brand  No.  2  which 
sells  at  $3.10,  is  the  cheapest  feed,  for 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  these,  and  the  price  is  much 
lower.  r.  r.  h. 


Coccidiosis 

What  ails  my  chickens,  and  what  can 
I  do  for  them?  They  droop  their  wings, 
their  feathers  look  rough,  they  do  not  eat 
and  just  stand  around  and  die.  They  are 
about  six  weeks  old.  I  have  fed  them 
buttermilk  mash,  cracked  corn,  sour 
milk,  bran,  plenty  of  clean  water.  They 
have  a  new  brooder  house,  are  not  lousy, 
have  no  bowel  trouble  that  I  can  see. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  b. 

Your  chicks  are  probably  affected  with 
coccidiosis.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  that  this  is  the  accurate  diagnosis  as 
I  have  not  seen  the  birds  but  your  de¬ 
scription  fits  this  trouble,  however,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  separate  those 
that  are  affected  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  keeping  both  lots  shut  in  for  about 
two  weeks.  During  this  time  I  would 
clean  and  disinfect  the  houses  thoroughly 
and  burn  or  bury  deeply  the  litter  and 
droppings.  I  would  cut  down  the  mash 
consumption  during  this  time,  feeding 
them  only  grain,  then  at  the  end  of  this 
two  weeks  I  would  remove  the  birds  that 
are  the  best,  to  fresh  ground  and  let  them 
have  the  run  of  this  ground.  This  is 
about  all  you  can  do  for  this  trouble. 

R.  R.  H. 


Depluming  Mite 

About  six  or  seven  months  ago  we  ob¬ 
tained  a  Barred  Rock  rooster  claimed  to 
be  three  years  old.  Sometime  after  I 
noticed  his  feathers  seemed  to  be  all 
gone  in  patches.  Later  I  noticed  one  or 
two  of  my  Barred  Rock  hens  affected  the 
same.  Now  the  rooster’s  feathers  are 
about  all  gone  underneath  and  he  is  blood 
red  ;  the  hens,  a  dozen  or  more,  are  not 
quite  so  red,  but  bad  enough.  There  is 
not  a  louse  to  be  seen  but  some  of  the 
feathers  seem  to  be  broken  off  and  only 
a  stub  left.  They  are  penned  in  except 
about  two  hours  late  afternoon.  What  is 
the  trouble?  MRS.  c.  A.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Your  birds  seem  to  be  affected  with  the 
depluming  mite.  Rub  an  ointment  on  the 
birds,  composed  of  one  part  of  sulphur 
and  nine  parts  of  lard.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  this  will  help.  R.  R.  H. 


Leg  Weakness 

Leg  weakness  is  affecting  young  or 
Spring  chickens.  What  can  be  done  for 
it?  J.  J.  w. 

Lynchburg,  Ya. 

I  would  advise  you  to  feed  your  young 
stock  cod  liver  oil,  in  addition  to  giving 
them  plenty  of  green  food  and  free  range. 
Cod  liver  oil  may  be  fed  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  by  weight, 
to  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  Your  birds 
are  apparently  affected  with  some  intes¬ 
tinal  trouble  which  I  think  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  this  feeding.  R.  R.  H. 


Aunt  :  “And  were  you  a  very  good  lit¬ 
tle  girl  at  church  this  morning,  Alice?” 
Alice:  “Oh,  yes,  auntie.  A  man  offered 
me  a  big  plate  of  money,  and  I  said,  ‘No 
thank  you.’  ” — Answers. 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN 
<* 


POULTRY 

Toms  River 


FARM 

New  Jersey 


Box  B 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

Vigorous  I  Healthy ! 
Prolific !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for1  Circulars'] 


CHICK  PRICES  Smashed. 

Great  Bargains  in  Our  Cut  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

#8.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Minorcas  S.  C.  Aneonas 

#10.00  per  lOO 

Special  White  Leghorns  Special  Pape  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

#11.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  #13 — 100  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  #7 — 100 
14  years  experience;  100 live  delivery  to  your 
door.  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa 


sale  Selected  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laurelton  large 
white  eggs  are  sold  through  Park  &Tilford’s  stores 
in  New  York.  Address  inquiries  to 

Box  50,  LAURELTON  FARMS  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready-to-lay  or  laying,  $2.50  each. 
LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass, 


LeJh^nPullets-Yearlings 

Excellent  stock  at  low  prices. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HALL'S  WHE1TEYLEGH0RN  PULLETS 

Only  #3.35  each.  Bred  from  heavy  layers.  State-tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Large  or  small  orders  filled  promptly. 

HALL’S  POPLAR  HILL  FARM.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Og-I  I  if  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

*  ’  ■  w  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  Be.  100$  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  CocolamuH,  Pa. 


1,000  March-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  led.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weslhampton  Beach.  N.Y. 


While  WvaniWlno  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
HIIIIB  njdflUUIlco  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  W  rite  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Specialist. Munellold,  Ohio 


3PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Knight’s  White;  Wyandottes,  bred  from  laying 
stock,  trapnested  at  Storrs,  from  10  weeks  to  4 
months  old.  Also  breeding  hens  and  cockerels. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  liridgeton,  K.  I. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

VAP  CAT  I?  W<>  have  several  thousand  selected 
rUK  pUnetH  at  $2.00  and  $2.50  each. 

Box  50  LAURELTON  FARMS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  12c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8e.  Write  for  prices  on  f)00  and  1,000  lots. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  IJLSII,  Iteaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


WHITE  LEGHORN 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Member1 l§: 

Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Eusnor’s  Poultry  Farm,  Montlcoilo,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  of  289  to  Kill)  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa 


From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


D  ADV  PUIPIf  Q  From  purebred,  inspect- 
pADY  bVlIulVO  ed  and  culled  flocks, 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  on  25  50  iilOO 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes _  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  NONES  BETTER 


$13—100;  $6.50—50; 
S.  W.  KLINE 


$3.50 — 25.  Special  1,0^0  lots. 

Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

Early  March  hatch  from  leading  strains  Free  range 
grown.  Shipped  by  Express,  collect.  Price,  $8  each, 

HOWAKB  P.  FOSTER,  R.  D.,  Arlington,  N.Y. 


50  is"  "ESJ  Rock  Pullets 


.  lOOBulkle; 

8-10  wkx  it IH  W 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
JJV.IiLAUVELT,IIolmdel,N.J. 


—  CHICKS  — 

100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $  9.00  $85.00 
S.  C.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks. . .  11.00  100.00 

Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  80.00 

Light  Breeds .  7.00  70.00 

Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-l,  Richfield.  Pa. 


25  60  100 

Reds .  S3. 25  S6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  range.  1 00?,  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEIi  McAlinterville,  Pa. 


ni„„L  P;„.l  Young  stock  from  the  real  stuff, 

jersey  ItlaCK  blaUT  for  exhibition  or  utility  purpos¬ 
es.  Satisfaction  guar’td.  FISH  FARMS.  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 


R.  I.  Reds-”?crhceS  Pullets  and  Cockerels  @V«« 

each.  Also  about  80  breeders  @  $1.50  each. 
SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Lona  Branch,  N.  J. 


Sn  n  |  nrnc  Vermont  certified  accredited 
•  O  ■  n  ■  la  M-UO  Stock.  6  to  8  weeks  Chicks.  May 

Pullets.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K-10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hus  res' pups? 

CHICKS,  EGOS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa, 


InciiTDator  Sale 

Ten  360  Buffalo,  #35  each.  Twenty  390  Prairie 
State,  #35.  Nine  390  Cyphers,  #40.  All  good, 
some  like  new.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

MIOOLECREEK  HATCHERY  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BARItOX— HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Pill  I  L’TQ  3  raos-  **  40  Per  100—4  mos.  $170  per  100 
*  I  I. I  P  1  *3  5  mos.  and  over— for  delivery  in  Sept,  and 
Oct.  $200  per  100.  Free  range  grown— from  certified 
stock.  A.  II.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
AND  YEARLING  HENS  For  Sale 

Pullets  from  12  weeks  to  21  weeks’oid. 

H.  F.  WARNER,  Bellmore  Poultry  Farm,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


s.  C.  w.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  For  Sale 

from  certified  and  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Bred  for  heavy 
laying.  Breeders  of  Leghorns  for  twenty  years. 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm  Stockton,  N.  4. 


1  Oflfl  W  I  P,,||0i0  Excellent  stock.  Price  reasonable. 

I,ZUU  n.  L.  rUIIBIb  Lally  Farms  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  ailding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and#l.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.  Stock  Yards  Phila 


|  The  Farmer 
§  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  jjj; 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  -jj 

3iiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiin 


ARE  LICE  AND  MITES  STEALING  YOUR 
POULTRY  PROFITS?  KILAMITE  KILLS  MITES 

M  I  T  ET  C  ■  Those  little  red  insects  under  the  roosts  and  in  the  neats.  They  suck  the  blood  from  your 
■  VII  I  ■  birds  at  night  and  steal  your  profit.  One  application  of  KILAMITE  to  roosts  and  nests 

twice  a  year  and  mites  are  under  perfect  control.  No  spraying  every  week.  Chicks  grow  faster— Hens  lay 
better  and  larger  eggs.  KILAMITE  will  increase  your  profits  by  killing  the  rnites.  Booklet  on  Poultry  Parasites 
upon  request.  1  Pint  Can,  60c  j  1  Quart  Can,  $1.00;  2  Quart  Can,  $1.75.  Charges  prepaid. 

WM.  L.  HALLECK  ....  NEW  WOODSTOCK,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  not  miss  your  paper  if  it  cost 
me  $10  a  year.  I  am  a  hotel  man,  but  I 
also  own  a  farm  and  take  several  farm 
papers,  but  when  your  paper  comes  I 
have  to  sit  right  down  and  read  it,  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  I  call  it  time  well 
spent.  A.  H.  B. 

Ohio. 

We  are  afraid  $10  a  year  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  might  spoil  some  of  our  young  men. 
The  old  ones  feel  that  their  principles 
and  ideals  are  too  well  fixed  to  be  upset 
even  by  the  financial  success  that  a  $10 
subscription  price  would  bring.  A  $10 
paper  for  a  dollar  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  success  than  a  dollar  paper 
with  a  ten-dollar  subscription  price. 


The  Keystone  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
are  advertising  in  the  local  papers  for 
ladies  to  finish  silk  underwear.  They  of¬ 
fer  eight  cents  for  finishing  a  garment, 
but  first  they  want  me  to  send  $2  for  a 
sample  to  illustrate  my  ability,  saying 
that  I  shall  have  the  sample  paid  for.  It 
seems  a  fair  offer  to  me,  but  still  there 
are  so  many  fakers,  that  I  would  iike  to 
have  your  stamp  of  approval  before  I 
go  into  it.  mbs.  G.  A.  w. 

Maryland. 

In  two  days’  mail  we  had  12  inquiries 
about  similar  work-at-home  schemes,  all 
of  them  asking  for  an  advance  fee  for 
samples.  We  had  twice  that  number  on 
other  work-at-home  schemes  that  we  have 
repeatedly  warned  our  people  against. 
The  proposition  is  so  alluring,  those  who 
are  looking  for  easy  money  find  it  a 
profitable  field  for  their  energies.  We 
see  nothing  but  loss  for  country  people 
in  them. 


Joseph  Capuano,  Lansing,  Mich.,  was 
arrested  August  2,  according  to  news 
reports,  on  the  complaint  of  an  investor 
in  an  alleged  silver  fox  farm.  When  an 
investor  visited  Lansing  he  found  Capu¬ 
ano  had  no  fox  farm  at  all,  and  secured 
his  arrest.  It  is  reported  that  Capuano 
sold  $60,000  of  stock  in  the  silver  fox 
enterprise  which  existed  only  in  his 
imagination. 


Last  March  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 
the  Montague  Mfg.  Co.,  148  Louis  St., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  their  “Monta- 
mower”  (lawn  mower)  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  ad.  showed  a  cut  of  their  mower.  I 
deliberated  some  before  buying,  but  the 
advertisement,  as  I  recall  it  now,  guar¬ 
anteed  the  mower  to  do  the  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  finally  mailed  my  check  for 
$15  and  hold  their  order  number  C-1102, 
and  receipt  dated  April  27,  1925.  After 
waiting  two  or  three  weeks  I  wrote  them, 
and  about  10  days  later  received  the 
mower.  I  immediately  tried  it  on  my 
lawn  and  found  it  would  not  do  the  work 
at  all.  I  have  been  a  master  mechanic 
for  40  years,  and  in  my  judgment  it  could 
not  do  the  work  the  way  it  is  constructed. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  them  explaining  that 
it  would  not  work,  advising  them  I  had 
done  my  best  to  give  it  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial,  and  offered  to  clean  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  pack  it  carefully  and  return  it 
at  my  expense,  and  requested  a  refund. 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  company  asking  me  to  send  it  back 
to  the  factory  to  be  repaired  (a  new 
mower).  Can  you  do  anything  for  me? 

New  York.  w.  J.  c. 

The  subscriber  did  not  see  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  “iMontamower”  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  We  have  published  simi¬ 
lar  experiences  of  other  subscribers.  The 
Montague  Mfg.  Co.  refuses  to  refund  the 
purchase  price  of  the  machine,  saying 
that  the  guarantee  of  the  machine  only 
covers  mechanical  defects. 


Only  a  day  or  two  since  I  sent  you 
Spring.  1925,  catalog  prices  of  Win.  A. 
Bartholomew,  Allentown,  Pa.  I  en¬ 
close  herewith  price  list  received  this 
morning  from  the  same  party,  and  it 
looks  to  me  that  your  item  in  The  R. 
N.  Y.,  page  1066,  was  most  timely  and 
may  save  a  few  dollars  to  your  readers  if 
they  will  but  associate  this  individual 
with  the  baby  chick  case.  If  you  will 
note  the  third  paragraph  on  the  front 
page  of  price  list  you  will  note : 

“Orders  given  to  our  agents  are  shipped 
c.o.d  and  not  subject  to  cancellation  after 
order  is  signed.” 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  “gyp”  has  any  nurseries  other  than 
an  office,  for  I  note  from  previous  lists 
that  he  gives  one  address  as  Walsh  Bldg.. 
Akron.  Ohio,  the  other  Perkin  Bldg..  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  address  nearest  office  with 
orders.  n.  v.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

We  referred  to  Wm.  A.  Bartholomew, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  a  few  weeks  ago  as  one 


of  the*' “gyps”  of  the  baby  chick  trade. 
He  has  apparently  embarked  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  on  the  same  basis.  His 
price  list  of  nursery  stock  makes  no  claim 
that  he  is  a  nursery  grower.  As  in  the 
baby  chick  line,  when  he  receives  an  or¬ 
der,  it  is  sent  to  some  grower  to  be  filled, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  one  who  will  fill  it 
at  the  lowest  price.  Bartholomew’s  price 
list  quotes  standard  varieties  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  catalogs  of  reliable 
trustworthy  nursery  growers. 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  of  the 
Champion  Rotary  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  whose 
offices  are  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  stock 
in  the  concern  and  the  reliability  of  its 
sponsors.  The  people  around  here  are 
falling  for  it  fast.  We  have  seen  the 
motor  in  action,  and  are  skeptical  con¬ 
cerning  it.  h.  X.  E. 

New  York. 

Back  in  1917  to  1922  the  Eagle-Ma- 
comber  Motor  Car  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
promoted  a  stock  for  a  rotary  engine 
which  it  was  claimed  would  revolutionize 
the  whole  automobile  and  engine  industry. 
After  selling  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  stock  the  concern  went  into 
bankruptcy,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  pre¬ 
dicted  from  the  time  the  get-rich-quick 
stock-selling  scheme  was  launched.  The 
Rochester  enterprise  seems  to  be  another 
attempt  to  sell  stock  on  a  similar  “won¬ 
derful  invention.”  Such  promotions  of¬ 
fer  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  anyone 
having  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  shipped  D.  L.  Renn,  5601  Hunter 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  ordered  by 
him,  Lima  beans,  peppers  and  tomatoes, 
valued  at  $18.50.  I  have  written  to  him 
several  times  and  he  has  not  replied  to  it. 
Would  you  see  what  you  can  do  in  regard 
to  it,  as  we  have  had  no  returns? 

New  Jersey.  c.  G.  A. 

Mr.  Benn  refuses  to  pay,  and  makes  no 
explanation  as  to  the  refusal.  Again  we 
say,  look  up  the  standing  of  all  parties 
before  making  shipments. 


On  May  7  I  shipped  to  the  Garden 
State  Chickery,  Arch  St.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
300  mixed  chicks  at  $S  per  100.  I  have 
sent  them  several  bills,  but  they  will  not 
remit.  If  you  can  do  anything  to  collect 
this  bill  for  me  I  will  appreciate  it  very 
much;  They  ordered  these  chicks  by 
wire,  and  being  short  of  orders  at  that 
time  I  shipped  the  chicks.  E.  c.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

I  sent  a  remittance  of  $153  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Chickery,  Camden,  N.  J.,  on 
August  15,  1924  for  100  pullets  and  10 
laying  hens,  with  instructions  to  deliver 
not  later  than  September  5.  The  birds 
were  not  delivered  until  October,  and 
then  only  32,  following  it  later  with  other 
shipments  of  a  few  birds  each  time. 
Finally  there  were  22  birds  and  10  laying 
hens  short.  The  pullets  were  to  be  four 
or  five  months  old,  but  they  were  only 
two  to  three  months  old.  Many  were 
diseased  and  a  large  percentage  .died- 
There  is  $50  due  me  for  the  shortage. 
Can  you  collect  it?  mbs.  t.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Garden  State  Chickery  failed  to 
reply  to  our  letters  and  we  sent  both  ac¬ 
counts  to  our  attorney  for  collection. 
The  attorney  reports,  however,  that  he 
could  get  absolutely  no  satisfaction  ;  that 
he  had  other  claims  against  them,  none 
of  which  he  had  been  able  k>  collect.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  any  adjustment  with¬ 
out  suit,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  suit 
would  result  in  a  settlement.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  therefore,  will  have  to  charge 
this  up  to  experience.  We  are  referring 
to  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
be  inclined  to  order  from  them  another 
year. 


Four  days  after  your  first  article  about 
the  Tribond  Sales  Corp.,  150  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  appeared,  my  wife  was 
approached  by  a  purchaser  of  one  of  the 
coupons.  Through  the  information  given  in 
your  paper,  she  was  not  one  of  those 
“left  to  hold  the  bag.”  The  purchase  of 
your  paper  is  just  like  taking  out  fraud 
insurance.  t.  b.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

“Fraud  insurance”  is  good.  As  noted 
in  August  1  issue  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Tribond  Sales  Corp.  scheme.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  fraud  order  has  been  withdrawn. 
'We  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  the 
order  has  been  withdrawn.  The  endless 
chain  scheme  is  unsound  to  say  the  least 
and  Publisher’s  Desk  advises  its  readers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  project. 
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III! 


“The  Cutter  Thai  Does  Not  Clog  ** 

Be  Independent! 
Own  Your  Own  Cutter! 

Frost  may  cut  short  the  season;  breakdowns  or  help 
shortage  may  delay  the  custom  filler.  But  the  man  who 
owns  his  own  Papec  is  independent.  He  fills  when  the 
corn  is  right,  with  his  own  help  or  changes  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  His  women  folks  are  freed  from  the  worry  and 
bother  of  feeding  a  big  gang.  He  fills  at  less  cost,  has  a 
full  silo  and  makes  a  better  grade  of  silage,  because  the 
com  is  at  its  best. 

The  Papec,  with  its  third  roll  is  practically  automatic 
— saves  you  a  man  at  the  feed  table.  Its  light  draft  and 
low  speed  make  the  Papec  the  ideal  cutter  for  use  with 
any  tractor.  It  will  pay  you  to  junk  any  old  style  cutter 
and  get  a  new  Papec. 

Go  to  your  Papec  dealer  today.  Select  the  size  best 
suited  for  your  power.  Make  sure  of  a  full  silo  this  season. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


'  Your 
Neighbor 
Has  One- 
Ask  Him” 
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~[he  fence  with*  7  as  much,  coaltao  as  olner 

f<nce6J  Itfe  CoatTHo  is  Durable  VEAnp^RPROOf  JL£A£>. 

LA3J5  3  T'^E-6  A3  LPH0  —  CpSTS  f)o  /AORE, . 
fARM  f  ENCEf?  —  LAW/S  FENCES’  —  POULTRY  F&HCES. 

BARBED  WlRF  —  yNAlES  —  cSTAPLE:5. 

^PFCIAU  PRICE  T ON 
LFADCLAP  SPECIAL.  J3ARBFD  WlRf^r 

/\  l EA&CMt?  Roof  FOR  ELVER Y  Kind  Of  BUlLDlNC. 

*vi?«r\cA  \J5  measurements  of~  /our  buildina  Will  mail  You 


Jonc*  delivered  ^ybur  railroad.  IsldtTorv— 


Her  letter  shows  the  drudgery  and  inefficiency  of  ordinary  milk  strain¬ 
ing  methods.  You  can  rid  yourself  of  all  this  dirt  and  drudgery  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  assured  of 

absolutely  clean  milk  by  using^^ 


The  only  strainer  on  the 
that  is  guaranteed  to  remove 

dirt  and  sediment  from  milk. 
Strains  thru  sterilized  cotton  discs 
tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strain¬ 
er.  No  cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen 
to  clean.  Only  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Purity  Strainers  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  World’s  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  1 0  qt.  and  1 8  qt. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  us 
for  literature  and  -prices ,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder.  Send  today! 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5)4 
in.  to  7  in.  aiam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  trial  order. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Help! 

Farms 

and 


Our  Farm  Service  Agency  caters  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Farms  and  Estates.  Expe¬ 
rienced  men  only.  All  farm  workers — 

superintendents. gardeners,  he riisme n,poul  trymen 

“<JXCen  We  Send  We’d  Hire  Ourselves ” 

v  .  .  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

Estates  90  West  St.  (A  grit.  Eng.)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

.  Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED1 — ■ Married  man  on  retail  milk  route; 

good  wages  and  good  living  conditions;  reply 
to  L.  S.  WHITE,  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City  or  White  Farms,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  woman  of  middle  age 
who  has  had  experience  with  farm  house¬ 
keeping;  steady  position  for  right  party;  give 
age,  salary  expected  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  S.  B.  O'HAGAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Three  or  four  girls  for  dining-room 
service;  good  wages,  room  and  board;  de¬ 
lightfully  located  near  the  ocean  where  the 
cocoanuts  grow  and  ripen  every  day  in  the 
year;  country  girls  preferred;  a  real  home  for 
Ihe  right  kind  of  girl.  L.  H.  BRADSHAW, 
Kentucky  House,  Delray  Florida. 

WANTED — September  1,  a  working  foreman  on 
Dutchess  County  dairy  farm;  a  man  over  40 
years  old ;  $85  per  month,  house,  firewood  and 
milk:  give  reference  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Woman  or  girl,  country  raised,  to 
help  my  wife  in  the  house;  very  pleasant 
home  in  country  near  good  town  in  New  Jersey; 
small  family  only.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  outside  work. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  once,  experienced,  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  or  single  man;  village  fruit  farm;  give 
age,  weight,  nationality,  past  work;  also  wages 
desired.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm,  good  milker  and 
farmer;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  W.  W. 
BBNSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 

WANTED — First-class  barn  man;  must  be  a 
good  milker;  $60  per  month  to  start;  chance 
for  advancement.  R.  0.  GARDINER,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — -Middle  aged  couple,  cook  and  gar¬ 
dener,  to  take  care  of  country  place,  West¬ 
chester  County;  most  of  time  alone;  good  per¬ 
manent  place  for  right  couple;  would  consider 
mother  and  daughter.  Write  to  C.  E.  WESTON, 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  gardener,  married  man.  for  22- 
acre  gentleman’s  estate,  1’4  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  station;  salary  $100  per  month,  with  cot¬ 
tage  on  place,  running  water  and  bathroom; 
must  milk  two  cows  daily;  house  available 
September  1.  S.  B.  OABPENDER,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  assist  outside  and 
inside  on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  West¬ 
minster.  Vermont.  SARAH  B.  DAVENPORT, 
Westminster,  Vt. 

WANTED — Single  man,  first-class  milker  and 
general  farmer;  position  permanent;  $50 
month,  board,  room,  washing;  milker  used. 
BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  private  estate,  40  miles  from 
New  York,  an  assistant  to  herdsman,  where 
from  40  to  50  head  of  purebred  Guernseys  are 
kept:  must  be  able  to  milk  from  16  to  20  cows 
twice  daily;  wages  $75  per  month  with  board 
and  room;  state  age,  nationality,  religion  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  GIRDLE  RIDGE 
FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  poul'tryman,  Protestant,  single, 
able  worker,  no  smoking,  $50  month  with 
maintenance;  time  all  year  if  mutually  agree¬ 
able.  S.  E.  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 

WANTED — White  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  good  home,  small  family;  references. 
MRS.  C.  C.  MARDEN,  112  Mercer  St.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farmer-teamster  for  private  estate, 
Eastern  Long  Island;  $75  per  month,  good 
house  and  privileges  for  man  experienced  in 
ordinary  farm  work  and  with  poultry;  no  milk¬ 
ing.  BOX  89,  East  Marion,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Young  farmer  as  florist  helper;  must 
be  able  to  handle  truck  and  tractor;  only 
hard  worker  need  answer;  wages  $30  per  week; 
steady  position.  JOHN  WALLENBORN.  North 
Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  hand  wanted,  experienced,  middle  aged 
preferred.  GUSTOF  KARLSON,  R.  D.  2, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and 
address  of  former  employers.  Write  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager;  skilled,  capable 
executive;  wide  life  experience;  lots  ability, 
initiative;  practical,  scientific,  most  branches; 
specialty  Guernseys;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  world’s  record:  showing; 
certified  milk;  production,  reproduction,  system, 
economy,  pleasure,  profit,  knows  flow.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
foreman  or  manager  of  commercial  plant  or  es¬ 
tate  by  Sept.  1  or  15;  have  had  15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  5  years  charge  last  place;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  American,  married,  30  years  old;  please 
state  full  particulars  including  salary,  etc.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MEYER,  Division  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  with  parties 
owning  large  estate  or  farm  where  cattle  and 
horses  are  kept  tor  profit;  it  must  be  a  position 
requiring  an  experienced  man  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge;  for  further  details  I  will  appear 
for  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER  7359, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  working,  farm  or  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can,  34  years  of  age,  married,  no  children; 
scientific  training,  15  years’  practical  experience, 
energetic,  capable,  good  reference  as  to  integ¬ 
rity  and  ability;  if1  interested  write  W.  D. 
WIGG,  P.  O.  Box  108,  Sterling,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  woman  of  50  wishes  housekeeping 
for  one  or  two  in  refined  home.  MRS.  STAND- 
ISH,  General  Delivery,  Northampton,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  in  institution  (orphanage, 
reformatory,  etc.,  for  boys  preferred)  as  as¬ 
sistant  house  father,  overseer,  attendant  or 
with  advancement,  by  Christian  man,  31,  fair 
education;  experience  on  farm  training  colony 
tor  boys  14-18  and  ex-convicts;  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  family;  graduate  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Canada;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  on  dairy  and  fruit  farms;  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  large  farm  or  estate;  references  given. 
ADVERTISER  7390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKER  is  looking  for  a  place  where  he  can 
work  like  thunder  and  get  paid  for  doing  it; 
understands  and  trained  by  experience  farming, 
handling  men,  marketing  milk,  mechanical  abili¬ 
ty,  clerical,  dairying  a  specialty;  also  N.  J. 
Agr.  general  course;  Cornell  dairy  industry;  sin¬ 
gle,  23.  ADVERTISER  7391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  couple;  wife 
to  manage  farm  boarding  house;  man,  team¬ 
ster  and  milker.  JOS.  GRAVES,  Box  193, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years  old,  single,  4  years 
practical  experience,  also  incubation,  desires 
position  as  assistant  on  large  plant.  BOX  481, 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


GENERAL  farm  worker,  American,  age  25,  de¬ 
sires  a  position  under  Christian  employer.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  H.  ADDOMS,  290  McDonough  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  position  by  good  all  around 
farmer,  30,  dry-hand  milker;  runs  cars;  hon¬ 
est,  trustworthy,  don’t  drink  nor  smoke;  best 
references;  state  wages  first  letter.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  PEPPIN,  Golden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  September  1  as  caretaker 
and  gardener  on  small  gentleman’s  place;  life 
experience  with  vegetable  garden,  shrubs,  lawns, 
flowers,  and  also  dairying,  as  I  have  botli  kind 
of  references;  I  am  married  and  have  two  school 
children;  I  am  Italian  horn  and  have  been  in 
this  country  for  20  years,  my  wife  is  Ameri¬ 
can;  I  am  a  man  not  afraid  of  work;  T  don’t 
drink  alcohol  either  smoke;  pleast  state  in  first 
letter  the  wages  and  privileges.  PASCAL 
D’ALISE,  41  Spring  St.,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man,  honest  and  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  chauffeur  or  light  work  on 
estate  in  Florida;  give  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  single,  reliable,  no  had 
habits,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches; 
estate  or  commercial.  JACOB  A.  SATTLER, 
735  East  152d  St.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  gardeners  wish  connection  with  the  owner 
of  a  good  farm,  preferably  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  well 
producing  and  paying  specialty  growing;  for 
more  particulars  write  S.  B.,  103  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  40,  life  experience, 
desires  situation;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  desires  situation  where 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  tor  him  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  poultry 
work;  this  consideration  is  preferred  to  large 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  age  35,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  7412, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  experienced  farmer,  married, 
inside  on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  West- 
farm  in  New  York  State;  house  necessary;  ser¬ 
vices  of  wife  not  included.  ADVERTISER  7411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  married,  age 
37,  college  graduate,  life  experience  with  pu re¬ 
bred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing  certified 
milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  management,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling;  exceptional  ability.  BOX  621, 
Farmingdaile,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman  and  two  sons  wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  first-class  modern  proposition;  in 
reply  state  what  is  expected,  living  conditions 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  private  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  of  horticulture,  care  poul¬ 
try,  do  repairing:  married,  no  family;  excellent 
testimonials.  ADVERTISER  7407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  share  proposition  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  with  wide  range  of  experience,  an 
executive  who  knows  how  to  do  things  and  get 
them  done;  sheep  raising  preferred:  dairy  farms 
need  not  apply;  can  furnish  best  of  reference 
ADVERTISER  7405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  wanted  by  a  refined 
American  woman  in  a  small  familv  of  adults 
or  in  a  first-class  hotel.  ADVERTISER  7404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  former  dairyman,  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman,  capable  taking  charge  and 
show  results;  married,  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  farm  as  manager  or 
herdsman;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  caretaker,  private  estote; 

experienced,  capable;  married,  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  7415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  poultryman,  experienced  all 
branches;  married,  no  children;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  MacCOMBIIS,  Cross  Roads  Farm,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  best  references, 
desires  position  on  private  estate.  POULTRY- 
MAN,  Box  282,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  Holstein  or  Guernsey  herd  prefer¬ 
ably;  agricultural  school  graduate,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  certified  milk,  breeding,  produc¬ 
tion,  showing,  used  to  responsibility,  capable 
of  taking  charge;  would  like  a  place  that  is 
growing.  ADVERTISER  7417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  of  live  stock  establishment  or  gentleman’s 
estate  by  single  man;  American,  27  years  of 
age,  was  horn  and  reared  on  and  for  six  years 
managed,  until  its  recent  dispersion,  one  of1 
country’s  very  oldest,  largest  and  most  noted 
live  stock  emporiums;  feel  perfectly  capable  of 
handling  any  kind  of  live  stock,  dairy  or  farm¬ 
ing  proposition;  best  of  references  from  prom¬ 
inent  breeders  and  business  men.  ADVERTISER 
7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  good  character,  wishes 
position  as  handy  man  on  private  estate;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20-room  house, 
all  improvements;  large  barn,  hen  houses; 
1,000  hens,  cows,  horses;  machinery;  half  price 
for  quick  sale;  near  railroad.  CHAS.  HER¬ 
MANN,  R.  D.  1,  Oallicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD’  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Partially  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage;  3  laying  houses;  incuba¬ 
tor  plant  over  10.060  capacity;  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings; 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake; 
owner,  a  well-known  New  York  business  man,  is 
desirous  of  getting  a  dependable,  first-class  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness,  to  take  over  the  operation  of  this  plant 
for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms  to  right 
party,  but.  prospect  must  have  sufficient  capital 
to  properly  conduct  business  and  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  bond  or  casli  deposit  as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith;  good  markets  nearby; 
possession  October  1;  located  at  Amston,  Conn., 
on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  It.,  about  10  miles 
from  Willirnantic.  ADVERTISER  7361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit  farm  two  miles  from 
Burlington,  N.  J. ;  4,500  apple  trees  from  4 
to  8  years  old,  Fall  and  Winter  varieties;  some 
fruit  this  year;  trees  well  sprayed  and  healthy; 
300  peach  trees  four  years  old;  good  brick  house 
with1  running  water,  bathroom:  garage  and 
sheds.  DR.  MARCUS  W.  NEWCOMB,  Brown’s 
Mills,  N.  J. 


BREEDER  of  thoroughbred  stock  tor  30  years 
on  farm  beautifully  situated  40  miles  west  of 
Albany  wishes  to  sell  property  of  200  acres; 
large  house  and  barns;  herd  of  45  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle,  registered,  tuberculin  tested,  prize  winners, 
grade  A  milk;  30  registered  Shropshire  sheep, 
horses  and  machinery;  farm  pavs  a  profit  every 
year — a  money  maker.  A.  B.  RYDER,  Barner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100-acre  village  farm,  stock,  tools, 
crops;  State  road,  fine  water,  electricity;  easy 
terms;  high  school.  Address  owner,  C.  E. 
DOUGHERTY,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Westchester  County,  five-room 
bungalow,  electric  lights,  near  lake;  for  bath¬ 
ing;  to  buy  or  rent.  C.  PIKE,  1045  Ogden 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  18-acre  poultry-orchard 
farm,  Clayton,  N.  J. ;  great  bargain,  wonder¬ 
ful  money-maker  for  quick  buyer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Orange  County,  three  acres;  barn, 
house,  6  rooms  and  bath;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  ideal  tor  chickens.  ADVERTISER  7393, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  LIKE  a  farm,  100  miles  from  New*  York, 
with  private  lake  or  swamp:  prefer  Oatskill. 
ADVERTISER  7394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR,  THE  SEASON,  Catskill.  Idyllic  “Teuto- 
lwrt,”  pretty  5-room  house,  cottage,  furnished; 
rare  beauty,  comfort,  rest.  Apply  E.  VE.NTE, 
R.  2,  Box  69,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Poultry  plant,  1,200  capacity,  with 
certified  stock  that  may  be  bought;  fruit, 
garden,  attractive  grounds;  unusually  good 
terms  to  right  party.  F.  D.  BEAGLE.  551 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Albany,  or  H.  H.  Andrus,  Otego. 


FOR  SALE — 2514-acre  poultry  farm;  house 
furnished:  500-egg  size  incubator;  1. 000-chick 
brooder.  Apply  GEO.  H.  HOOD,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


LARGE,  sightly  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,100. 
HERBERT  F'ROST,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


VILLAGE  farm,  Susquehanna  Valiev,  beautiful 
home,  new  buildings,  everything  modern;  115 
acres  keeps  50  head;  price  $32,000  for  every¬ 
thing;  owner.  ADVERTISER  7403,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  retail  milk  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm,  Alleghany  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  fertile  soil;  9-room  house,  equipped  for 
gas;  barn  tor  26  cows  and  other  buildings;  good 
water  supply;  price  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
ADVERTISER  7401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  colonial  village  home,  furnished  for  com¬ 
plete  housekeeping,  six  exceptionally  large 
rooms;  electricity,  telephone,  bathroom,  laundry 
tubs,  sewerage,  garage,  chicken  house,  20  acres 
hill — hay,  pasture,  woods,  trout  brook,  moun¬ 
tain  scenery;  $3,500;  photos;  owner.  WILLIAM 
LITTLE,  Petersburg,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Farm,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  near 
shore;  35  acres  cleared  land  good  for  poultry, 
fruit,  sheep;  on  State  road  leading  to  good 
markets.  H.  F.  S.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  Westchester  County; 

reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  to'  rent  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
suitable  for  stock  raising,  located  either  in 
Western  Maryland,  Southwest  Virginia,  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  or  East  Tennessee,  with 
option  of  buying  within  two  years;  description 
and  rent  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7396, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm  on  cement  road,  nine 
miles  from  city;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
heat,  large  buildings;  60  head  stock,  4  horses, 
tools,  etc;  price  $20,000,  terms.  WM.  II. 
PETERS,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Small  New  Jersey  farm.  HENRY 
DONLON,  29  Meserole  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  equipped  poultry  plant  in 
Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley,  38  miles 
from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for  1,200 
liens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter  car¬ 
rier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  cliix; 
incubator  3,000-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant;  very  large  barn  with  rat-proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  price  $7,500-  no 
dwelling  house.  HICKORY  FARM,  p.  o. 
Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


FARM  wanted,  40  to  50  acres,  fh'y  and  level 
some  woodland,  with  or  without  buildings,  in 
Westchester  or  Putnam  County;  on  State  road, 
with  access  to  electricity  and  running  water. 
BOX  328,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


ONE  of  the  best  store  stands  in  Southern  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  situated  at  Wakefield,  on 
cross  roads,  a  concrete  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Lancaster,  and  one  being  piked  from  Oxford  to 
Peach  Bottom;  seven  acres  of  good  land,  well 
fenced,  never  failing  spring,  large  three-story 
store,  glass  front,  two  dwelling  houses,  one  nine 
rooms,  all  covered  with  slate,  good  concrete 
cellars;  fine  well  at  door,  supplied  with  self- 
oiling  air  motor  that  gives  abundant  supply  of 
water;  all  lit  with  electric  lights,  heater  in 
cellar,  bath;  barn,  chicken  house,  corn  crib 
etc.  Inquire  of  NEAL  IIAMBLETON,  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa. 


NEW  bungalow,  six  rooms,  bath;  14  acres;  two 
chicken  houses;  one  mile  Gillette  station 
IIUHNE,  29  F  14,  Millington,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  farm,  17  miles  from  Binghamton; 

dairy  and  truck  gardening;  Endieott-Johnson 
market;  all  machinery.  Ford  truck,  running 
water;  9-room  house;  lumber;  $8,000;  for  further 
particulars  inquire  G.  M.  DROST,  351  Pulaski 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  No  agent. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  one-man  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings  and  road;  price  $2,500,  $700  down,  inter¬ 
est  4  per  cent.  ADVERTISER  7416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  1^4  miles  Lakevv*ood;  16  acres* 
capacity  1,560  layers,  2,500  chicks;  incuba¬ 
tion  2,500;  stocked;  beautiful  home,  electricity 
running  water;  garage;  cash  $1,500,  balance 
easy  terms.  FRANKMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood 
N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm,  108  acres,  two  miles  from  village 
with  high  school,  stores,  etc;  R.  D.  route, 
school  bus  passes  door;  stock  and  equipment  if 
sold  at  once;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
7421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THIRTY  fertile  acres,  $125  per  year;  fruit 
poultry,  truck,  dairy;  1,600  feet  elevation’ 
marvelous  view;  pure  water,  small  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  barns;  near  Albany-Boston  concrete  road- 
good  home  markets.  ADVERTISER  7418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  near  New  York,  well 
equipped  farm,  with  or  without  stock.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


acres,  highest  state  of  cultivation;  six  acres 
overhead  Irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1,200  peach 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house, 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths;  Delco  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porches 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  two-car  garage 
jjnrn.  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house! 
chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels;  truck,  tractor 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  implements;  price 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to  own- 
?’  .?•  SKEHAN’  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
Vineland  421. 


Miscellaneous 


SIGNS — Painted  to  order.  ROY  VAIL  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


delivered. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb  pails- 
price  list  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y.’ 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off:  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Rldg 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  6 


FOR  SALE— One  triple  deck,  21-soctlon  Ideal 
Mammoth  incubator;  good  as  new;  used  two 
seasons:  capacity  16,380  eggs;  price  $650  f  o.b  • 
a  bargain;  cost  new  $28,000.  N.  A.  ORRIS’ 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  Mrs  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y.  . 


NEW  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  f.o.b. 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


(T-I'  l  I* AC  tractor  for  sale,  used  one  month; 

good  condition;  will  sell  reasonable.  GEO. 
VAN  HOREN,  344  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn, 


FANCY  clover  table  honey;  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee;  60-lb.  can,  $7.80  here;  24-section  case  comb 
$5.50.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Kincaid  garden  tractor,  new’,  never 
used;  first  check  for  $75  getff  it.  JOHN  A. 
PORTER,  Shirley  Hills,  Macon,  Ga. 


CANDEE  4,200-egg;  complete,  $275.  PARDEE 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MANURE  spreader,  International  wide  spread, 
original  package,  $100;  bargain.  P.  A.  CLARK 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SUPERS,  4x5,  empty  or  with  sections;  slightly 
used;  cheap.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metnehen,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  1131. 


The  Business  of  Farming 


Fenders  $35  extra 


Fordson  Tractor 

’495 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


WITH  FORD  TRUCKS  means  low 
cost  distribution,  permitting  the  delivery 
of  live  stock  to  the  yards  without  notice¬ 
able  shrinkage,  and  grain  to  the  elevator 
the  day  prices  are  best,  while  the  best 
market,  though  distant,  can  be  selected 
for  the  sale  of  other  produce. 

WITH  FORDSON  TRACTORS  means 
low  production  costs,  greater  production 
per  acre  and  insures  the  work  being  done 
at  just  the  right  time. 


Several  new  Ford- built  body  types  are 
now  available  which  will  make  the  Ford 
truck  exactly  fit  all  farm  hauling  needs. 


See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 


Detroit,  Michigan 


“FORD  TRUCKS  MAKE  GOOD  MARKETS  AVAIL  ABLET 
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Is  New  England  Ready  for  Beef  Making,: 


>MP ARISON  WITH  DAIRYING  — 

I  would  like  to  know  Something  of 
the  possibilities  of  raising  hogs,  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  New  England 
States,  as  compared  to  dairying  from 
a  profit-making  standpoint.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  dairy  farming  in  Ver¬ 
mont  until  six  years  agio,  when  I  came  Mest,  and 
since  that  time  have  worked  on  farms  throughout 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  It  is  of  course,  im¬ 
practical  to  raise  beef  cattle  unless  plenty  of  cheap 
pasture  land  is  available.  There  is  plenty  of  this 
kind  of  land  in  many  parts  of  the  East  but  what 
makes  the  proposition  more  favorable,  there  is 
usually  good  hay  land  to  be  had  in  connection  with 
the  pasture.  After  seeing  how  cattle  and  hogs  are 
raised  in  the  Western  States,  I  believe  the  same 
more  extensive  methods  would  make  it  preferable 
to  dairying  provided  it  was  not  too  expensive  land. 
The  labor  shortage  and  the  low  prices  received  for 
farm  products  makes  it  necessary  to  produce  more 
per  man  at  a  lower  cost.  Lower  cost  of  production 
is  as  much  a  problem  for  farmers  as  any  other  form 
of  business,  but  would  this  not  be  more  successful 
through  a  combination  of  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 
owing  to  the  larger  number  of  animals  and  the 
extra  acreage  one  man  can  care  for  with  this  type 
of  farming  as  compared  to  dairy  farming?  I  do  not 
know  how  favorably  this  produce  could  he  marketed 
where  there  are  no  stockyards  or  competitive  buying 
in  open  markets  as  there  is  here,  but  it  seems  as 
though  the  difference  in  freight  would  care  for  part 
of  that  at  least. 


WESTERN  CONDITIONS.  —  After  seeing  the 
crops  of  Colorado  farmers  wither  and  die  when  near¬ 
ly  to  maturity,  "owing  to  lack  of  irrigation  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain,  or  to  see  Iowa  farmers 
trying  to  raise  cheap  corn  on  land  valued  at  $200 
per  acre,  or  to  consider  a  poor  man’s  chances  of 
starting  in  a  fair-sized  cattle  business  where  the 
necessary  range  and  hay  land  would  make  a  $.>0,000 
outfit  be  considered  small,  it  makes  me  turn  to  the 
cheaper  lands  of  New  England  with  a  hope  that 
actual  conditions  of  today  may  not  justify.  It 
seems  to  me  as  a  land  of  abundant  rainfall,  and 
fair  fertility,  that  may  be  had  at  the  price  the  man 
who  must  start  in  a  small  way  can  afford  to  pay. 
However,  my  absence  for  some  time  may  cause  me 
to  credit  it  with  qualities  and  possibilities  which 
are  entirely  erroneous,  when  considering  the  chances 
from  all  angles,  as  one  would  do  who  was  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  situation.  For  that  reason  I 
would  appreciate  your  opinion,  or  a  discussion  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“What  are  the  opportunities  for  profit  on  a  well- 
managed  farm  in  those  districts  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  having  low-priced  land  where  com¬ 
paratively  extensive  methods  in  raising  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  used  to  the  exclusion  of  dairy¬ 
ing?”  6-  w-  F- 

Colorado. 

R.  N.-lr. — That  is  a  good  subject  for  discussion — 
one  of  the  best.  At  this  time  New  England  is  im¬ 
porting  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  needed  supplies 
of  meat.  The  amount  is  probably  nearer  80  per  cent. 


There  is  an  assured  market  close  at  hand — as  in  old 
days,  when  droves  of  cattle  and  hogs  were  driven 
to  the  Brighton  market.  The  rougher  hill  towns  of 
New  England  offer  an  abundance  of  cheap  land — 
much  of  it  unsurpassed  for  hay  and  pasture.  This 
land  is  well  watered  and  reasonably  accessible  to 
market.  Soy  beans  and  Alsike  clover  can  be  readily 
grown,  and  with  the  free  use  of  limestone  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover  will  grow.  The  use  of  Sweet  clover 
on  many  of  the  hill  pastures  would  more  than  double 
their  value.  Beef  cattle  thrive  well  on  these  hill 
farms.  There  are  some  excellent  herds  already 
started.  The  picture  at  Fig.  401  shows  a  Hereford 
bull  used  on  Mountain  Farm  at  East  Colerain,  Mass., 
where  some  fine  beef  cattle  are  produced.  In  theory 
therefore  the  meat-making  proposition  seems  a  good 
one,  although  the  long  cold  Winters  make  a  long 
and  expensive  feeding  season  necessary.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  lower  overhead  from  cheaper 
land  and  the  heavy  western  freight  rates  ought  to 
offset  this  longer  feeding  season.  What  then  are 
the  chief  objections  to  such  a  plan?  We  should  like 
to  have  them  outlined  by  those  who  know.  There  is 
an  Eastern  Beef  Producers’  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Windsor,  Mass.  At  their  recent  banquet 
the  fact  was  made  clear  that  many  tobacco  and 
truck  growers  are  coming  to  regard  beef  cattle  as 
manure  factories — supplying  the  manure  for  tobacco, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  and  giving  Winter  employment 
for  hired  help.  This  idea  was  developed  by  several 
farmers  as,  for  instance,  the  following: 

George  II.  M.  Divine  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Growers 


The  Foster  Mother  and  Her  New  Family.  Fig.  399 
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Association,  and  also  a  man  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  maintained  beef  cattle  on  his  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  his  own  fertilizer,  spoke  on  his  personal 
experiences  on  his  own  farm.  He  said  that  about  10 
years  ago  when  he  bought  his  farm  he  secured  10  dairy 
cows  with  it,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
that  the  tobacco  crop  was  where  his  real  profit  was 
coming  from,  and  that  he  was  using  a  goodly  part  of 
this  profit  to  maintain  his  dairy  cows,  which  were  run¬ 
ning  at  a  loss.  As  a  result  he  sold  them  all  off  and 
put  on  some  Hereford  cattle.  He  now  has  about  50 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  up  to  present  time  has  paid  out 
no  money  since  he  has  had  them  for  commercial  fer-  - 
tilizer.  He  pointed  out  his  tobacco  crop  had  increased 
from  an  average  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  to' about  1,400 
lbs.  That  his  tobacco  graded  among  the  very  highest 
of  quality  of  any  produced  in  his  entire  section. 

Many  others  are  working  in  the  same  line.  They 
l'eel  that  dairying  is  being  overdone — that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  is  growing  too  large  for  economical  dis¬ 
tribution.  Therefore  many  dairymen  would  be  better 
off  if  they  could  dispose  of  most  of  their  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  and  feed  beef  animals  in  connection  with  farm 
crops,  which  can  make  best  use  of  the  manure. 
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rather  extreme.  First  it  was  cold  and  dry.  Then 
it  was  hot  and  dry.  Nor  was  that  early  drought 
broken  until  after  the  hot  spell  the  fore  part  of 
June.  Director  I.  P.  Roberts  was  wont  to  remark: 
“When  the  thermometer  stays  above  90  degrees 
Fahr.  very  long  something  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
potato  crop.”  What  that  "something”  might  be  I 
never  heard,  but  I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  stage 
of  the  crop  growth.  Coming  the  first  week  in  June, 
following  a  cold  dry  Spring,  it  is  my  guess  it  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  cut  seed  of  the  late  varieties 
rotting  before  the  plants  got  started  or  properly  es¬ 
tablished.  j.  m.  HURLEY. 

New  York. 


The  Champion  Four-legged  Swimmer 

WE  have  recently  had  such  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  on  our  farm  that  we  would  like  to  know 
if  it  has  ever  happend  before.  On  Sunday,  July  12, 
one  of  our  young  calves,  Nauset  Princess,  eight 
weeks  old,  was  tethered  out  for  the 
first  time.  About  noontime  she  some¬ 
how  managed  to  get  loose,  and  ran 
away,  dragging  about  ten  feet  of  rope 
with  her.  All  the  afternoon,  the  men 
searched  the  fields  and  woods,  for  it 
was  the  hottest  day  we  have  had,  and 
they  feared  for  the  calf’s  life.  At  6:30 
p.  m.,  just  as  the  search  was  given  up, 
she  appeared  a  few  yards  behind  the 
barns.  Twice  she  was  coaxed  almost  to 
the  barn  door,  only  finally  to  elude 
everybody  and  made  a  break  for  the 
shore  three-fourths  mile  away.  At  the 
beach  she  headed  off  down  the  coast, 
running  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  for  about 
3y2  miles,  where  she  plunged  down  the 
bluff  to  the  beach  and  struck  out 
through  the  breakers  into  the  ocean. 

Some  of  the  onlookers  claim  she  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  out — at  any  rate  she 
went  so  far  that  she  could  not  be  seen 
from  shore,  then  turned  and  swam 
back  again,  staggering  in  through  the 
surf  with  the  last  ounce  of  her 
strength.  The  men  walked  her  up  the 
beach  to  the  nearest  steps  and  rushed 
her  home  in  a  truck.  An  hour  after 
she  arrived  home,  she  kicked  off  the 
blankets  and  straw  in  which  she  had 
been  wrapped,  drank  a  bucketful  of 
warm  milk,  and  has  shown  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  her  ocean  swim  since. 

Can  you  beat  it?  Charles  a.  gunn. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  is  the  record. 

That  calf  must  have  had  some  fish 
meal  in  her  ration.  As  a  four-legged 
athlete  she  has  earned  the  belt.  If  she  proves  a  good 
milk  producer  her  descendants  bid  fair  to  run  Cape 
Cod  into  the  limelight  as  a  dairy  section.  The  salt 
water  strain  of  Guernseys  ought  to  go  well. 


The  Effect  of  Dusting  on  Bees 

[A  few  weeks  ago  we  made  some  brief  comments  on 
the  effects  of  using  poison  dust.  At  that  time  we 
promised  to  submit  some  of  the  testimony  which  goes  to 
show  that  this  dust  has  killed  honey-bees.  Here  are 
two  letters  from  beekeepers.  In  our  own  case  we  have 
come  to  consider  dusting  a  necessity.] 

'WILL  try  to  give  an  account  of  our  experience 
with  arsenical  dusting  during  the  season  of  1924. 
Our  swarms  came  through  the  Winter  in  good  shape 
and  by  clover  bloom  we  had  a  fine  flight  from  every 
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The  Swimming  Calf  from  Cape  Cod.  Fig.  400 


British  Prince  897427,  a  New  England  Hereford  Bull.  Fig.  401 


Causes  of  Potato  Failure 

ON  page  1051  Mr.  Phelps  reports  the  poor  stand 
he  obtained  this  season  where  he  planted  cer¬ 
tified  Green  Mountain  seed  potatoes,  and  wonders 
if  other  growers  have  had  similar  experiences.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  June  the  writer  inspected 
many  potato  fields  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Northern  and  Central  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in 
Nassau  and  .Suffolk  counties  on  Long  Island.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  I  had  opportunity  to 
visit  potato  growers  in  the  following  up-State  coun¬ 
ties:  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Onondaga,  Steuben,  Livingston,  Wyoming, 
Monroe  and  Ontario.  In  all  these  sections  I  saw  a 
great  many  very  poor  stands  of  late  potatoes. 

These  observations,  supplemented  by  reports 
similar  conditions  from  well-informed  potato  men 
in  other  parts  of  New  York  as  well  as  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  convince  me  that  some  more  constant  fac¬ 
tor  than  poor  seed  is  the  cause  of  so  many  missing 
hills  and  weak  hills  in  fields  of  late  potatoes  this 
season.  One  hesitates  to  blame  the  weather,  yet 
time  and  again  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  the 
potato  crop  in  this  latitude  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  weather.  This  season  the  weather  has  been 


hive.  Just  at  this  time,  we  began  to  find  the  dead 
bees  in  clusters  and  scattered  all  around  the  hives 
and  the  surrounding  territory.  The  ground  was  so 
covered  with  dead  bees  directly  in  front  of  the  hives 
that  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  hundreds  without 
moving.  Besides,  there  were  hundreds  crawling 
around  without  strength  to  fly  and  they  seemed  to 
die  in  about  24  hours.  In  one  week,  our  flight  was 
cut  from  a  full  flight  to  one  you  get  early  in  April. 
Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  bees 
killed  but  you  can  get  some  idea  from  the  fact  that 
we  took  only  1,200  lbs.  of  honey  from  75  swarms 
that  had  been  strong  and  healthy  earlier  in  the 
season.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  wonderful  clover  bloom  in  the  vicinity.  We  have 
neighbors  who  dust  very  heavily  and  the  fact  that 
the  dust  has  been  seen  drifting  as  much  as  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  place  of  application  seems  to 
show  lack  of  care  in  applying  it. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  damage  to  our  apiary  was 
due  to  the  dusting  as  we  did  not  notice  any  loss  un- 
of  til  the  beginning  of  the  clover  bloom.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  beekeeper  is  entitled  to  some 
protection  or  reimbursement  where  such  loss  occurs. 
The  Farm  Bureau  spray  service  does  not  recommend 
it  for  anything  but  pears,  yet  some  dust  cherries, 
apples,  etc. 

Since  the  State  has  already  recognized  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  bee  in  the  law  forbidding  spray¬ 
ing  during  the  fruit  bloom,  it  would  seem  that  they 
should  do  something  about  this  dusting  situation 
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which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  bee  industry. 

JOHNSON  BROS. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  poison  dust  and  bees : 
My  trouble  began  in  1919  and  has  been  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  worse  each  season.  In  191S  only  part  of  the 
colonies  in  the  home  yard  were  affected,  some  quite 
badly,  and  more  just  a  little,  bad' enough  to  result  in 
loss  of  part  of  the  crop.  In  1920  and  1921  the  loss 
"as  quite  a  little  heavier  but  only  at  my  home  yard. 
At  that  time  I  was  operating  four  yards,  three  being 
out  yards.  Up  to  this  time  I  believed  the  trouble 
to  be  May  disease  or  disappearing  disease.  In  1922 
the  trouble  appeared  again  very  severely  in  my 
home  yard  and  also  in  one  of  my  out  yards.  I 
gathered  up  a  handful  of  dead  bees  and  sent  them 
to  Dr.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  examination. 
Dr.  Phillips  reported  hack  that  they  contained 
enough  arsenic  to  cause  death.  This  report  caused 
me  to  look  around  for  the  source  of  trouble,  and  as 
I  had  not  had  any  trouble  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  dusting  machine  in  the  neighborhood 
it  made  me  suspicious  that  it  was  some  way  respon¬ 
sible. 

In  1923  the  home  yard  had  GO  good  colonies  at  the 
beginning  of  fruit  bloom.  They  were  reduced  by 
poisoning  to  40  weak  colonies  from  which  I  secured 
no  surplus  honey  at  all.  A  few  colonies 
brought  in  this  yard  after  the  poison¬ 
ing  was  over  from/  an  out  yard  that 
was  not  affected  did  as  well  as  any  of 
the  out  yards  from  which  they  were 
taken,  averaging  about  100  lbs.  each. 
Many  of  the  remnants  of  colonies  had 
to  be  helped  to  get  them  in  shape  for 
Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1924  they 
built  up  very  slowly.  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  believe  it  was  due  to  some  of  the 
poisoned  pollen  and  honey  being  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  hives  from  the  year 
before.  The  terrible  condition  of  this 
yard  in  1923  can  he  vouched  for  from 
Q?®  .  reports  of  the  observations  made 
by  Prof.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Rae. 

After  the  heavy  loss  of  1923,  I  be¬ 
gan  making  an  investigation  to  find  if 
there  were  any  more  dusting  machines 
operating  near  my  apiaries  than  there 
had  been  in  1920  and  1921,  and  found 
that  there  were  three  more  machines 
making  a  total  of  four  machines  within 
a  radius  of  1)4  miles  from  the  home 
yard,  where  I  was  having  the  heavy 
loss,  and  the  owners  of  these  machines 
were  not  only  dusting  their  own  or¬ 
chards  but  were  also  dusting  for  their 
neighbors,  a  practice  that  has  been  and 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

In  1924,  I  was  able  to  prevent  con¬ 
siderable  loss  by  moving  the  bees  away 
from  the  home  yard  during  the  calyx 
application  of  dust.  My  trouble  hav¬ 
ing  been  centered  around  the  home 
yard  made  this  comparatively  easy  as 
this  yard  is  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  move  them  southward  to  a  location  where  there 
were  no  dusters  and  very  little  orcharding  and  then 
moving  them  *  back  again  in  about  three  weeks. 
Three  colonies  were  left  at  the  yard  and  were  badly 
poisoned,  which  proved  that  the  moving  saved  the 

1 AKh  J.  H.  SPROUT. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Cost  of  a  Gallon  of  Cider 

THE  cost  of  a  gallon  of  cider  is  very  uncertain. 

The  lowest  cost  is  only  possible  in  the  largest 
plants,  with  longest  operating  season.  The  great¬ 
est  variation  is  fixed,  while  production  may  easily 
fluctuate  between  50  and  100  per  cent  of  possible 
output.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  with  a 
large  modern  plant,  capacity  100  to  150  50-gallon 
casks  per  day,  it  may  be  done  for  lc  per  gallon, 
while  with  a  small  farm  press  it  will  rarely  run 
under  4c  and  it  may  go  to  6c  per  gallon.  This  is  of 
course  labor  cost. 

The  next  variation  would  be  governed  by  cost  of 
equipment  and  length  of  time  it  is  operated.  Farm 
presses  run  from  $25  to  about  $500,  and  commer¬ 
cial  plants  have  almost  no  limit  to  cost.  Good  and 
commodious  buildings,  hydraulic  presses,  steam 
plants,  heavy  electric  machinery,  elevators,  storage 
plants,  washing  machinery,  etc.,  all  cost  a  lot  of 
money  today,  to  say  nothing  of  refining,  filtering, 
(Continued  on  Page  1140) 
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Does  One  Plant  Harm  Another? 

I  desire  to  know  regarding  the  growing  of  different 
plants  near  each  other.  Some  believe  that  some  plants 
will  not  grow  near  some  other  kinds.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  there  is  to  this  sort  of  thing.  s.  s. 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

O  corn  belt  farmer  will  plant  corn  following 
Timothy.  Apple  trees  do  not  do  well  on  lmwly 
cleared  walnut  and  beautiful  land.  Cinquerfoil 
has  been  observed  to  grow  only  outside  the  spread 
of  butternut  roots.  In  Italy  the  grape  flourishes 
among  olive  trees.  Peaches  and  potatoes  do  not  do 
well  together.  Cow  peas  are  said  to  he  unfavorable 
to  peaches  in  Illinois,  and  excepting  in  a  few  fav¬ 
ored  spots,  grass  is  notoriously  harmful  to  apple 
trees.  There  is  certainly  something  to  this  matter 
of  plant  associations,  whether  it  he  toxins  or  what, 
hut  just  how  far  it  goes  is  little  understood. 

Like  a  great  many  facts  that  rest  upon  experience 
and  tradition,  the  idea  that  one  crop  affects  another 
is  laughed  at  by  some.  Yet  after  all  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  tradition  and  folk  lore  contains  some  food 
for  thought. 

The  effect  of  the  moon  has  been  laughed  off  the 
stage  long  ago,  hut  now  we  are  beginning  to  check 
our  laughter  and  hold  our  breath  for  fear  somebody 
will  find  out  something  about  the  moon  that  will 
astonish  us.  It  seems  that  in  a  certain  South 
African  tribe  it  was  taboo  during  the  full  of  the 
moon  to  eat  any  but  freshly  caught  fish.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  into  this  tribal  custom  it  develops  that  fish 
spoil  more  quickly  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  upon  further  investigation  it  is  found 
that  certain  putrefying  bacteria  grow  much  more 
rapidly  in  what  is  called  polarized  light  than  in 
ordinary,  light.  Now  by  polarized  light  is  meant 
light  whose  vibrations  are  all  in  one  direction  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  common  light  whose  vibrations  are  in 
all.  directions.  Moonlight  is  polarized  light,  and 
therein  lies  the  explanation  of  this  apparently  silly 
tribal  custom. 

So  it  is  with  the  effect  of  one  crop  on  another. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  laughing  off  the  question  just 
because  we  have  no  good  explanation.  The  fact 
remains  that  a  forester  can  tell  from  the  ground 
plants  what  kind  of  timber  is  in  the  forest.  Like  the 
old  quotation:  “Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are.”  Pyrolas,  wintergreen  berries, 
and  huckleberries,  for  example,  are  always  found 
with  white  pine,  although  this  may  be  largely  a 
matter  of  soil  and  climate  rather  than  the  effect 
of  one  plant  on  another. 

•Perhaps  the  most  intensive  study  along  this  line 
has  been  made  in  England,  particularly  with  grass 
and  apple  trees.  Most  folks  will  deny  that  there  is 
anything  other  than  a  food  or  moisture  re’ation  in 
the  commonly  observed  harmful  effect  of  grass  on 
trees,  but  the  observations  from  England  point  in  a 
different  direction.  There  trees  were  grown  in  every 
possible  combination.  In  the  first  place  since  the 
effect  of  grass  might  be  thought  due  to  a  shortage 
of  air  reaching  the  roots,  holes  were  made  in  the 
land  and  kept  open  to  let  air  in,  but 
the  trees  did  no  better  than  before. 

The  reverse  was  tried  by  cutting  out 
the  air  with  a  two-inch  layer  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  then  carbon  dioxide  gas  was 
forced  into  the  soil,  but  no  grass  effect 
could  be  seen.  Temperature,  moisture, 
food  supply — none  of  these  things 
seemed  to  be  responsible. 

When  trees  were  grown  in  pots  such 
as  those  shown  in  Fig.  402  and  grass 
grown  in  the  trays  set  around  the 
trees,  the  harmful  grass  effect  was  im¬ 
mediately  noticed,  although  the  grass 
and  trees  did  not  mingle.  From  this 
it  was  concluded  that  grass  gave  off 
something  which  was  harmful  to  apple 
trees.  The  substance  was  never  actual¬ 
ly  found,  but  the  evidence  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  its  presence. 

'When  this  work  was  duplicated  in  this  country, 
using  tomato  plants  instead  of  apple  trees  as  shown 
in  Fig.  403,  the  pots  in  which  trays  of  grass  were 
put  did  not  produce  as  large  plants  as  the  others. 
The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  however,  overcame 
the  grass  effect.  Orchardists  know  that  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  help  to  overcome  the  effect  of  sod  in  their 
orchards.  Three  plants  at  right  received  nitrogen. 

In  Rhode  Island,  onions  yielded  from  13  to  17 
bushels  per  acre  when  grown  on  land  which  had 
previously  grown  cabbage,  mangel  beets,  turnips,  or 
buckwheat,  while  they  produced  from  406  to  412 
bushels  following  Red-top  and  a  mixture  of  Red-top 
and  Timothy.  Alsike  clover  made  2 y2  tons  to  the 
acre  following  clover  and  carrots,  and  4*4  tons  fol¬ 


lowing  rye  and  Red-top.  Buckwheat  produced  34  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  following  turnips  and  only  4  to  10  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  following  turnips,  millet,  grass  or  corn. 
The  explanation  of  these  results  lias  yet  to  be  made. 

At  one  time  chemists  in  this  country  claimed  to 
have  discovered  a  toxic  substance  which  was  given 
off  by  plants  and  which  remained  in  the  soil  to 
affect  other  plants.  In  fact  statements  were  made 
that  the  only  value  in  commercial  fertilizers  lay  in 
their  antiseptic  or  neutralizing  properties.  Such  an 
explanation  would  be  more  or  less  in  keeping  with 
the  results  secured  in  England  with  the  grass  and 


Experimental  Pots  in  Which  Grass  Was  Grown 
in  Trays.  Fig.  402 


the  apple  trees.  Another  hopeful  field  lies  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  bacteria  and  soil  organisms, 
for  have  we  not  the  bacteria  that  live  on  clover 
roots?  And  so  perhaps  it  is  a  toxin,  perhaps  it  is 
bacteria,  perhaps  it  is  nothing,  but  the  fact  remains 
(hat  ragweed  follows  wheat,  that  cockleburs  follow 
corn,  and  that  no  corn  belt  farmer  will  plant  corn 
following  Timothy.  h.  b.  t. 


A  Few  Fertilizer  Problems 

Balanced  Fertilizers  Do  Not  “Draw” 

I  have  leased  for  a  few  years,  some  of  our  neighbors’ 
meadow  land.  This  land  had  been  cropped  for  a  number 
of  years  without  anything  being  done  for  it,  and  when 
I  took  -it  over  this  Spring  it  was  practically  producing 
nothing.  It  was  partially  covered  with  moss,  and  in  a 
very  unproductive  state.  I  have  fitted  it.  sown  it  down 
to  grass,  and  fertilized  it  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  muriate 
of.  potash  per  acre.  With  this  treatment  I  -have  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  hay,  but  my  neighbors  fear  that  I 
am  fertilizing  it  so  'hard  that  it  will  “draw  the  land” 
and  injure  it.  In  my  own  mind  I  know  this  fertiliza¬ 


tion-  is  very  moderate  -and  am  writing  for  your  opinion. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  fertilizing  our  own  land  with  larger 
quantities  of  these  same  chemicals,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  not  hurting  their  land.  h.  j.  e. 

Rhode  Island. 

IIE  combination  of  chemicals  will  not  hurt  this 
land.  It  will  really  leave  more  plant  food  in 
the  soil  than  ordinary  crops  will  remove,  and  also 
improve  the  stand  of  grass.  We  should  prefer  to 
use  100  lbs.  more  of  acid  phosphate,  but  the  mixture 
named  will  not  injure  the  soil.  A  dressing  of  lime¬ 
stone  would  also  help,  and  bring  in  more  clover  and 
grasses.  If  you  were  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
there  might  be  trouble.  The  nitrate  alone  acts  like 
a  whip  to  drive  plant  food  out  of  the  soil.  It  is 
sometimes  used  by  tenants  during  the  last  year  of 
their  lease  to  take  out  what  they  have  put  into  the 


soil.  When  it  is  used  with  phosphorus  and  potash 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  that  it  will  “draw”  the 
land.  By  noting  the  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  hay  and 
comparing  it  with  what  is  contained  in  -these  chemi¬ 
cals,  you  will  see  that  a  residue  is  left  in  the  soil. 

Sweet  Clover  in  New  England 

We  have  been  using  Sweet  clover  pasture  for  several 
years  and  are  simply  delighted  with  it.  I  am  going  to 
sow  some  more  land  for  Sweet  clover  for  next  year.  I 
have  noticed  that  when  the  seed  is  droppe*d  from  the 
plant  in  the  Fall  it  comes  up  vigorously  even  wh<  w 
dropped  on  heavy  sod.  I  am  thinking  of  following 
nature’s  tip,  and  sowing  this  Fall  unscarified  seed,  after 
properly  preparing  and  liming  the  seed  bed.  The  point 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not  I  should 
inoculate  this  unscarified  seed  on  land  that  has  not  been 
sown  to  Sweet  clover.  h.  j.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  long  believed  that  Sweet  clover  will  prove 
a  great  boon  to  many  New  Engiland  stockmen  if  they 
can  ever  be  induced  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  When 
handled  properly  it  is  the  greatest  pasture  plant 
known.  It  is  true  that  nature’s  way  is  to  drop  the 
unliulled  seed  in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  We  have 
one  rough  field  at  the  back  of  the  farm  where  Sweet 
clover  is  marching  on  like  an  army,  self-seeding  un¬ 
til  most  of  the  field  is  head  high  with  a  solid  growth. 
For  Fall  or  Winter  seeding  the  unhulled  seed  is 
best,  and  in  many  sections  of  -the  East  it  has  given 
good  results.  It  is  true,  however,  that  most  of  the 
Sweet  clover  seed  now  used  is  “scarified” — that  is, 
used  with  the  hull  rubbed  off.  We  should  inoculate 
this  seed  as  a  form  of  insurance — to  make  doubly 
sure. 

Liquid  Manures  on  Pasture 

I  let  my  cows  feed  in  the  fields  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  have  noticed  that  in  many  places  where  a  cow 
has  'deposited'  urine  the  grass  grows  greener  and  taller 
the  following  Summer.  Sodium  nitrate  or  hen  manure, 
both  of  which  I  have  tried;  thinking  the  nitrogen  did  the 
trick,  cause  the  grass  to  start  up  thick  and  green,  but 
it  will  not  grow  tall,  and  by  haying  time  one  can  hardly 
tell  the  difference.  I  noticed  an  article  recently  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  mentioning  urea,  so  should  like  to  know  if  you 
would  consider  that  the  part  of  the  urine  giving  the 
above  result.  If  not,  will  you  tell  me  what  salts  or 
organic  compounds  might  be  used  to  duplicate  the 
effect  of  the  urine  in  my  soil?  w.  H.  M. 

Maine. 

Every  cattle  man  lias  noticed  the  strong  growth  of 
such  grass.  Usually,  too,  the  stock  will  not  eat 
such  grass  readily  when  the  shorter  grasses  are 
abundant.  Evidently  this  rank  grass  is  not  as  palat¬ 
able  as  the  other  herbage.  Yet,  if  you  will  throw  a 
handful  of  fine  bone  or  acid  phosphate  on'and  around 
this  clump  of  rank  grass,  you  will  soon  find  it  eaten 
down.  Experiments  have  been  tried  in  using  bone 
or  acid  phosphate  on  part  of  a  pasture  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  After  a  time  the  cattle  will  graze  on  the 
Part  where  phosphorus  is  used,  and  eat  in  the  other 
parts  as  second  choice.  The  phosphorus  evidently 
improves  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and  in  some  way 
the  cattle  know  it. 

Urine  or  liquid  manure  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  soluble  nitrogen,  and  nearly  all  of  the  potash 
eliminated  by  the  animal.  Very  little  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  is  thus  sent  out  of  the  system. 
Thus  the  urine  which  promotes  this 
rank  growth  of  grass  is  chiefly  a 
solution  of  -several  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  a  quantity  of  soluble  pot¬ 
ash.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  gives 
stronger  and  more  enduring  results 
than  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Your  hen 
manure  would  have  given  better  results 
if  you  had  used  acid  phosphate  with 
it.  As  a  simple  mixture  of  chemicals 
which  will  give  much  of  the  effect  fol¬ 
lowing  the  urine  we  suggest  -the  fol¬ 
lowing:  One  part  by  weight  nitrate  of 
soda,  one  part  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
three  parts  fine  ground  bone  or  four 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part  of 
either  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash. 
That  will  make  grass  grow — -grass  of  good  quality. 


Cutting  Asparagus  too  Severely 

You  challenge  any  farmer  for  good  reason  for  not 
having  a  good  asparagus  bed  for  the  family.  I  have 
planted  three  good  beds,  and  they  are  completely  run 
out,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  have  been  killed  by 
cutting  too  often.  I  have  told  the  family  not  to  cut 
them  so  often,  but  no  good  ;  they  cut  them  from  early 
Spring  to  July  every  year.  Here  is  your  challenge, 
and  it  is  true;  one  of  the  best  of  reasons.  K.  s. 

Connecticut. 

HIS  is  the  only  reply  we  have  yet  had  to  our 
challenge.  We  asked  for  one  good  reason  why 
any  person  owning  a  fair-sized  piece  of  land  should 
not  have  all  the  asparagus  his  family  can  ©at.  W© 
can  hardly  accept  this  as  a  good  reason.  If  we  had 
a  family  like  this  one— so  extravagantly  fond  of 
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Seed 

Wheat 

From  heavy  crops  of  good 
wheat.  Yielded  40  to  46 
bu.  per  acre.  Grown  Right 
—  specially  for  seed  on 
famous  Lancaster  County 
Pa.  soils.  Means  increased 
yields  wherever  sown.  .  .  . 
Cleaned  Right —  it’s  all 
wheat,  no  weeds— no  cockle, 

rye,  garlic,  chess,  etc . 

Priced  Right  —  costs  you 
only  60c  to  90c  an  acre — 
that’s  all !  Let  us  explain. 

New  CatalogFREE 

Offers  8  varieties,  smooth- 
chaff  and  bearded.  Gives 
all  the  details.  Whether 
you  need  new  seed  or  not, 
get  this  free  book.  And 
free  seed-wheat  samples. 
It  will  pay  you  to  change  to 
these  clean,  hardy,  reliable 
wheats.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman  ins; 

Landisville 


An  Individual  Thresher 
Is  Within  Your  Grasp 


You  can  get  no  better  returns  from  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  invested 
than  to  purchase  an  Ellis  Champion 
Thresher  and  Separator.  We  guarantee 
good  clean  work. 

You  can  thresh  when  the  grain  is 
ready,  use  your  own  help,  take  your 
own  time  to  it,  and  get  all  the  grain 
out  of  the  straw.  Write  for  Booklet 
and  further  information  to 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


pEONIES 


Festiva  Maxima,  White; 
Albert  Crouse,  Pink; 
Blanch  Cite,  White; 
these  3  for  1$2.  Felix 
Crouse,  Red,  #1.  3  un¬ 
labeled  lame  bloomers,  SI.  Currant  bushes, 
red  and  white,  6  for  #1.  We  pay  the  postage. 

SMITH  &  SON 

450-460  Chancellor  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


PEONIES 

IRIS 

W.  H.  TOPP1N 


:::  i5tfor®i}postpaid 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 


HONOR  IVfff AT-Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


asparagus  that  they  kill  the  bed  by  over¬ 
cutting — we  should  plant  a  larger  bed,  so 
that  they  could  not  possibly  destroy  it. 
It  would  even  pay  to  plant  a  new  bed 
each  year  rather  than  go  without  this 
vegetable.  No — we  do  not  consider  this 
a  convincing  reason.  The  challenge  has 
not  yet  been  answered. 


Wormy  Peaches 

Both  last  year  and  this  year  all  my 
peaches  have  had  worms  in  them.  Also 
the  stone  inside  was  split  open.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  and  a  remedy 
if  there  is  one?  A.  F. 

Ozone  Park,  L.  I. 

Wormy  peaches  these  days  immediately 
call  to  mind  the  oriental  peach  moth. 
This  pest  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
is  causing  severe  damage  wherever  he 
works.  The  early  varieties  of  peaches 
usually  escape  serious  infestation,  the 
later  ones  suffering  the  most.  Krummel, 
for  example,  which  is  a  very  late  peach, 
is  usually  very  badly  infested.  The  ori¬ 
ental  peach  moth  is  closely  related  to 
the  codling  moth,  but  he  is  a  much  more 
active  fellow.  lie  begins  work  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring  and 
continues  operations  four  or  five  weeks 
later  in  the  Fall.  Furthermore  the  aver¬ 
age  time  for  a  brood  to  develop  is  shorter. 
It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  why  this  in¬ 
sect  is  causing  such  havoc.  The  worms 
are  white  or  pink  with  a  dark  head. 
Emerging  early  in  May  the  gray  moths, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  codling  moth 
adults,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  In  a  few  days  the  larvae 
hatching  from  the  eggs  attack  the  young 
shoots  resulting  in  a  kind  of  “Summer 
pruning.”  When  about  half  grown  the 
worms  leave  the  twigs  and  enter  the 
fruit.  Often  peaches  will  seem  sound 
but  upon  being  cut  they  will  be  seen  to 
contain  worms.  These  so-called  invisible 
injuries  are  due  to  the  later  broods  of 
worms  which  enter  at  the  stem  end,  often 
through  the  stem  itself.  Earlier  broods 
make  conspicuous  holes  in  the  sides  or 
the  ends  of  the  fruits. 

Stomach  poisons  do  not  control  this 
pest  because  the  worms  discard  the  first 
few  bits  of  outside  tissue  of  twigs  or 
fruit,  eating  only  after  they  have  gotten 
partially  into  the  parts  that  they  are  at¬ 
tacking.  Consequently  control  is  difficult. 
Recommendations  so  far  call  for  (1) 
thorough  plowing  or  cultivating  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches  to  destroy  the  co¬ 
coons ;  (2)  regular  paradichlorobenzene 
application  for  peach  borers,  which  also 
kills  the  larvae  in  cocoons  near  the  bases 
of  the  trees;  (3)  the  addition  of  nicotine 
sulphate,  1  to  800,  in  the  regular  spray 
schedule.  Even  these  measures  will  not 
give  complete  control.*  Several  States 
are  busy  trying  to  find  better  methods, 
but  until  they  do  these  recommendations 
will  have  to  suffice.  H.  B.  T. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT.  LATHAM.  MARLBORO.  IDAHO.  KING,  HERBERT, 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  strictly  t.ue 
t,<>  name  and  mosaic  free.  BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS.  VINES, 
EVERGREENS.  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Hoi  H  Putney,  Vermont 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answerea  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St„  New  York  City 


Community  Singing  (We 
Did  it  Ourselves) 

Some  months  ago  “Mother  Bee”  in  her 
interesting  notes  in  your  columns  made 
a  statement  to  this  effect:  “One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  our  locality  is  commun¬ 
ity  singing.”  I  believe  she  expresses  a 
truth  which  many  communities  may  well 
consider.  The  average  human  being  has 
implanted  in  his  make  up  a  love  for 
music  as  he  has  for  other  forms  of  beauty, 
and  probably  95  per  cent  of  us  have  the 
musical  ability  to  sing  fairly  well,  but 
you  would  never  guess  it  to  hear  some 
congregations  attempt  a  hymn.  In  one 
of  his  terse  little  essays  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  accuses  us  of  doing  our  singing 
as  we  do  so  many  other  things.  That 
is,  we  pay  someone  else  to  sing  for  us — 
thereby  losing  most  of  the  benefit  of  the 
song. 

Music  is  a  real  need  to  each  of  us. 
Why?  Because  for  one  thing  it  provides 
clean  wholesome  amusement,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  things  in  this  complicated 
modern  life  in  which  whole  families  may 
participate  with  mutual  enjoyment.  If 
the  songs  are  wisely  chosen  they  not 
only  provide  immediate  entertainment, 
but  help  one  to  know  and  love  the  old 
songs  which  are  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
pressions  of  human  emotion  handed  down 
to  us  through  the  years.  There  are  many 
little  snatches  of  music  from  famous 
operas  which  are  not  only  beautiful  but 
very  easy  to  sing  or  play. 

One  other  point  that  any  singing  teach¬ 
er  knows  is  that  singing  is  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  deep  breathing  necessary  to 
hearty  singing  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial. 

I  believe  singing  is  fully  as  beneficial 
to  a  community  as  to  an  individual.  It 


tends  to  create  and  mai»tain  an  interest 
in  good  music  which  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  may  call  community 
spirit.  It  provides  an  acceptable  and 
ever  present  means  of  entertainment. 
Parties  need  never  drag  if  the  young 
folks  are  not  afraid  to  gather  round  the 
piano  and  sing.  If  there  is  no  piano  they 
can  sing  anyway.  The  community 
“sings”  rightly  handled  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  folks  to  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  singing  ability. 

The  community  where  I  live  is  rather 
unusual  in  our  State,  as  there  are  al¬ 
most  no  foreign-born  people  here,  and 
our  population  is  quite  stable.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  fathers,  sons  and  even 
grandsons  living  on  adjacent  or  nearby 
farms.  -Some  50  years  ago  two  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  with  a  little  “gumption” 
and  a  love  for  music  were  active  in  this 
community.  One  of  them  held  singing 
schools  in  churches  and  schoolhouses  all 
over  the  countryside,  to  which  young  and 
old  flocked  eagerly  to  sing  and  to  be 
taught  some  off  the  fundamentals  of 
music.  (One  son,  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons  and  daughters  of  his  are  still 
living  in  this  vicinity,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  musical.)  The  other  led  the 
choir  in  the  local  church  for  many  years. 
Both  of  these  men  were  active  farmers  ; 
one  of  them  having  patented  one  of  the 
first  horse  forks  ever  used  to  unload  hay, 
and  being  the  first  farmer  in  this  section 
to  own  a  reaper  and  binder.  I  believe 
the  influence  of  these  two  men  is  still 
being  felt.  Nearly  everyone  in  this  com¬ 
munity  sings.  For  nearly  two  years  we 
have  had  monthly  gatherings  in  our  vil¬ 
lage  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  sing.  We 
bought  one  hundred  books  containing 
suitable  songs,  and  they  are  kept  for  this 
special  purpose.  The  plan  of  the  “sings” 
is  as  follows  : 

At  each  meeting  a  chairman  and  two 
assistants  are  chosen  to  have  charge  of 
the  next  meeting.  They  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  and  have  it  announced 
in  the  church,  Grange  or  other  public 
meetings.  They  see  to  getting  the  books 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  They  pick  out  a 
list  of  songs,  arrange  with  the  janitor 
for  use  of  the  desired  building  and  obtain 
a  promise  from  someone  of  our  young 
lady  pianists  to  preside  at  the  piano.  If 
they  care  to  have  any  persons  give  special 
selections  they  notify  them  also.  The 
chairman  may  either  take  charge  of  the 
“sing”  himself  or  get  someone  more 
capable  of  leading  the  singing.  I  think  it 
worthy  of  note  that  nearly  every  chair¬ 
man  chosen  up  to  date  has  taken  charge 
himself. 

The  success  of  the  sing  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  his  originality.  He  may  arrange 
the  whole  audience  by  voices  having  so¬ 
pranos  all  in  one  section,  tenors  in  an¬ 
other  and  so  on.  He  may  call  on  any¬ 
one  without  previous  notice  to  sing  the 
verse  of  a  piece  while  all  join  the  chorus. 
Sometimes  he  picks  a  quartet  from  the 
audience  at  random ;  assigns  them  a 
piece  and  has  them  sing  for  us.  Perhaps 
the  folks  on  one  side  of  the  church  sing 
one  verse  of  a  piece  and  those  on  the 
other  side  try  to  outdo  them  on  the  next 
verse.  We  sing  the  old  “rounds”  too, 
such  as  “Bow  Your  Boat,”  and  “Three 
Blind  Mice.”  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  possible  variety  of  programs.  Of 
course  if  we  have  some  singer  of  special 
ability  visiting  in  the  neighborhood  we 
usually  give  him  a  chance,  hut  the  main 
idea  is  to  encourage  everyone  in  the  au¬ 
dience  to  sing.  After  the  first  song  or 
two  this  is  usually  not  difficult,  hut  the 
chairman  must  have  tact.  I  remember 
one  occasion  when  the  chairman  was 
coaxing  one  of  our  local  singers,  a  lady 
of  about  60,  to  take  a  solo  part  in  a  well- 
known  song.  She  offered  the  rather  poor 
excuse  that  she  “was  not  sure  she  knew 
it.”  To  which  the  luckless  chairman 
replied  in  his  most  encouraging  tones : 
“Why  certainly  Mrs.  X,  you  must  know 
the  piece.  It’s  as  old  as— you  are.” 
Needless  to  say  Mrs.  X  remained  firm  in 
her  refusal,  though  the  audience  mingled 
generous  cheering  with  their  laughter. 

In  the  past  40  years  our  little  village 
of  200  people  and  the  outlying  country 
has  achieved  the  following  honors  in 
musical  achievement :  One  of  our  men 
made  his  living  (a  very  good  one  too) 
throughout  his  active  years  by  singing, 
and  teaching  music.  At  one  time  he  was 
rated  by  good  authority  the  foremost 
singer  of  sacred  music  in  the  United 
States.  His  son  is  a  splendid  pianist 
and  composer  of  some  ability.  For 
many  years  we  have  maintained  a  locally 
famous  male  quartette.  One  of  our  boys 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  music  in  a  large  university 
and  is  now  director  of  musical  education 
in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  a  great 
State.  One  of  our  young  ladies  went  out 
to  win  her  way  in  the  world  with  her 
music.  She  is  now  in  charge  of  musical 
work  in  the  Northside  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  is  well  known  in  that  city  as  a 
conductor.  Another  was  for  several 
years  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  has  made  a  number 
of  records  for  the  Columbia  people. 

No  one  can  compute  the  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  brought  into  this  old  world  by  the 
“lesser  lights,”  but  I  am  ready  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  any  community  that  develops 
the  musical  spirit  of  its  members  will 
have  no  cause  for  regret. 

A  THINKING  FABMEB. 


Is  it  the  “Swaar”  Apple  and 
the  “Yellow  Spanish” 
Cherry? 

About  20  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  ours 
had  an  apple  tree  which  she  called 
“Sworb.”  It  was  a  yellow  apple,  of  very 
nice  flavor,  and  kept  until  as  late  as  June. 
I  have  never  seen  it  listed  in  a  nursery 
catalog  nor  does  anyone  know  the  name. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  changed.  There  is 
also  an  early  cherry  called  “Spanish  Ox- 
heart,”  which  I  cannot  find  listed. 

Redmond,  Wash.  r.  b. 

There  is  no  “Sworb”  apple  listed  in 
American  horticultural  literature.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  correct  spelling  is 
“Swaar?”  It  is  certainly  possible  to 
see  how  the  name  might  be  pronounced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
spelling  here  given.  Furthermore,  the 
Swaar  is  a  long-keeping  yellow  apple  of 
fine  quality.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originated  near  Esopus  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  by  Dutch  settlers.  The 
fruit  is  above  medium  size,  roundish  with 
medium  length  stem  and  smallish  closed 
basin,  green  or  deep  yellow  in  color  with 
rough  russet  dots  and  flecks  of  russet, 
and  rich,  aromatic  yellow  flesh. 

“Yellow  Spanish”  is  the  correct  name 
for  the  variety  which  is  often  called 
“White  Oxheart”  in  Eastern  America. 
It  is  not  early  in  season,  being  preceded 
by  Ooe,  Governor  Wood,  and  several 
other  white  sorts,  yet  it  might  be  easily 
considered  early  if  grown  in  an  orchard 
of  such  late  varieties  as  Windsor  and 
Black  Republican.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
sweet  cherries — described  as  long  ago  a- 
the  first  century.  The  fruit  is  heart- 
shaped,  large,  attractive,  with  firm,  crack¬ 
ling  flesh  and  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavor.  All  in  all  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  sweet  cherries.  H.  b.  t. 


The  Cost  of  a  Gallon  of  Cider 

(Continued  from  Page  1138 
pasteurizing,  bottling  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  for  the  operation  of  a 
good  commercial  mill. 

Then  there  is  the  difference  in  quality 
and  cost  of  apples,  running  from  Russets, 
Newtowns  and  good  naturals  to  imma¬ 
ture  and  early  stuff  hardly  fit  for  vinegar 
stock,  and  from  25c  to  $1  per  hundred 
in  cost,  and  finally  from  a  production  of 
seven  gallons  per  100  lbs.  of  apples  with 
good  fruit  and  equipment  to  less  than 
five  gallons  per  100  lbs.,  if  equipment  or 
stock  is  poor.  Here  alone  is  room  for  a 
possible  difference  of  cost  production  of 
400  per  cent  to  nearly  double  that. 

It  sounds  good  when  they  talk  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  mill  and  making  your  own  cider. 
One  should  not  forget,  however,  that  .if 
you  buy  a  $500  farm  press  to  make  10 
barrels  per  year  and  the  press  lasts  10 
years,  it  costs  you  15c  per  gallon  for  de¬ 
preciation  and  interest  alone,  and  it  may 
with  any  mill  cost  twice  as  much  as 
having  it  made  at  a  custom  plant.  The 
cider  mill  business  is  a  good  business  for 
some.  However  there  is  a  lot  to  learn 
about  it,  and  any  who  contemplate  taking 
it  up  on  a  large  or  small  scale  would  do 
well  to  study  the  proposition  carefully. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  war.  hotaling. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Wisconsin  Cherry  Crop 

The  1925  cherry  crop  in  the  Door 
County  peninsula,  Wisconsin,  fell  off  40 
per  cent.  The  frosts  in  the  early  days  of 
the  budding  crop  played  sad  havoc  with 
the  output.  This  year  116  carloads  of 
fresh  fruit  were  shipped  as  against  155 
last  year.  There  were  canned  some  17,- 
000  cases  as  against  44,000  last  year. 
The  crop  of  Early  Richmond  turned  out 
115,000  cases  as  against  300,000  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  late  cherries  will  run  125,000. 
Last  year  there  were  346,000  cases. 

The  queer-shaped  county  has  become 
so  much  of  a  small  fruit,  principally 
cherries,  section,  that  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  drive  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  bloom.  Long 
processions  of  cars  cross  the  bridge  at 
Sturgeon  Bay,  and  take  to  the  country 
by  different  routes.  Picnics  and  weddings 
are  held  under  the  entrancing  wealth  of 
bloom,  and  from  this  source  alone,  a  vast 
amount  of  money  is  left  in  the  region 


One  thing,  however,  you  must  under¬ 
stand.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  you 
to  plant  strawberries  after  July  1,  and 
obtain  a  full  crop  next  year.  That  will 
not  'be  possible.  To  get  a  full  crop,  yon 
should  have  planted  in  April  and  given 
thorough  care  through  the  season.  Plants 
set  out  now  or  hereafter  this  year  can 
be  made  to  give  a  small  crop  next  year, 
but  they  will  not  give  their  full  crop  now 
until  1927.  You  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  believe  anyone  who  tells  you  that 
you  can  -set  out  these  young  plants  now 
and  get  a  full  crop  next  year.  The  plants 
should  be  planted  now  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  of  course,  the  ground  should  be 
properly  fitted  and  have  moisture  enough 
to  carry  the  plants  through. 


The  Erskine  Park  Rasp¬ 
berry  in  Vermont 

I  have  a  large  field  of  Erskine  Park 
raspberries,  and  they  are  not  a  success. 
The  bushes  have  'spread  all  over  and  are 


Two  Lake  Car  Ferry  Boats,  Lashed  Together,  Breaking  the  Ice  on 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


during  a  single  pre-harvest  season.  Much 
of  the  crop  is  handled  by  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Union.  During  the  last  Winter 
season  a  number  of  costly,  modern  can¬ 
ning  plants  were  erected  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  peninsula.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop  is  handled  by  parcel 
post,  special  mail  cars  being  provided  by 
the  local  post  office  service. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Planting  a  Strawberry  Crop 

I  am  thinking  about  setting  out  a 
strawberry  patch.  The  land  I  have  se¬ 
lected  has  been  seeded  down  to  grass, 
but  the  grass  did  not  take,  only  in  a  few 
places.  Will  it  be  all  night  to  plow  up 
this  ground  and  set  strawberries  on  it? 
Ground  is  not  very  rich.  Should  I  cover 
it  well  with  stable  manure  and  plow  it 
under?  A  neighbor  of  -mine  is  going  to 
plow  up  his  strawberry  patch,  it  being 
three  years  old.  I  dug  up  the  young 
plants  (the  neighbor  says  I  may  have 
them).  Would  they  be  just  as  good  as 
the  new  plants  that  I  might  buy  or  do 
you  think  strawberry  plants  run  out  in 
time?  Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  buy 
new  plants?  I  am  going  to  set  about  2,- 
000  plants.  When  should  I  set  my  plants 
to  insure  a  crop  next  year?  Some  tell 
me  in  July,  while  others  say  August  or 
September.  u.  e.  s. 

Cannondale,  Conn. 

You  always  take  a  chance  when  you 
plant  strawberries  on  grass  land.  The 
grass  is  sure  to  come  in  and  double  the 
work  of  keeping  the  strawberries  clean. 
We  much  prefer  planting  the  crop  after 
potatoes,  corn  or  some  other  crop  that 
has  been  cultivated  and  hoed.  If  you 
understand  the  situation  and  realize  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  grass  land  clean,  you 
can  go  ahead  and  try  it.  We  advise  a 
good  coat  of  stable  manure  plowed  under 
on  such  land.  As  to  the  young  plants 
taken  from  the  old  patch,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  what  a  good  plant  is  and  can  select 
the  stronger  runners  for  your  use,  and 
if  the  varieties  are  what  you  want,  such 
a  plan  can  be  carried  out,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  use  the  old  plants  or  those 
with  a  poor  set  of  roots.  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  new  plants  from  some  good 
nurseryman,  but  if  you  understand  what 
a  good  plant  should  be  and  can  select 
them  with  care,  the  runners  from  this 
field  will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 


not  profitable  yielders.  Is  that  their  na¬ 
ture,  or  is  there  some  trouble  with  the 
canes?  8.  C. 

Riichford,  Vt. 

The  Erskine  Park  raspberry  is  one  of 
the  newer  sorts,  and  as  such  much  is 
still  to  be  learned  about  its  performance 
in  different  sections  and  under  different 
conditions.  Like  all  the  everbearing 
raspberries,  of  which  this  is  one,  Erskine 
Park  has  a  large  share  of  European  blood, 
Rubus  idaeuis,  and  generally  speaking  the 
everbearers  are  not  adapted  to  an  overly 
wide  area.  They  may  do  well  with  you 
and  they  may  not.  You  are  at  least  con¬ 
ducting  a  test  for  the  rest  of  us!  The 
variety  is  a  spreading  grower.  There  is 
probably  nothing  wrong  with  the  canes. 

H.  B.  T. 


Trimming  Maple  Trees 

I  have  two  very  nice  silver  maple  trees 
in  my  front  yard  which  are  very  tall,  in 
fact  too  tall  and  no  spread.  The  people 
here  advise  me  differently  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  When  can 
the  top  be  cut  out  and  not  kill  the  tree? 

Newell,  Pa.  j.  j.  f. 

You  can  cut  the  top  out  of  the  maple 
tree  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  tree,  although  the  dormant  sea¬ 
son  is  better  all  things  considered.  The 
question,  however,  is  really  whether  you 
ought  to  cut  the  tree  severely.  Some¬ 
times  cottonwoods  and  silver  maples  are 
“topped”  so  as  to  cause  them  to  spread, 
often  resulting  in  unsightly,  stubby,  mal¬ 
formed  trees.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  trees  tend  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  environment,  and  man  is  coming  to 
realize  that  nature  manages  to  produce 
very  beautiful  specimens  if  she  is  left  to 
do  the  job  as  she  prefers.  To  be  sure, 
in  crowded  places  such  as  the  forest  or 
the  city  lot  trees  may  shoot  straight  up 
because  of  lack  of  room,  but  they  provide 
plenty  of  shade  in  spite  of  thefr  height, 
while  on  the  street  the  high-headed  tree 
is  to  be  desired  because  of  street  clear¬ 
ance.  What  appears  high  today  will  not 
be  so  high  when  large  branches  begin 
to  bend  downward.  And  so  all  in  all  it 
will  be  well  to  be  sure  that  “topping”  is 
desired  before  it  is  done.  H.  b.  tukey. 


How  do  you  qetc% 
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TIMOTHY  SEED 


la  the  highest  quality  of  Recleaned,  Heavy  Plump 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had..  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag 


Straight  Timothy . #4.25  Per  Bu. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed  5.50  Per  Bu. 


23%  %  Alsike,  less  than  %  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 
Write  lor  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  r.  METCALF  C)  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  ior  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting — ail  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies.  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Blurry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N .  Y. 


When  it’s  “hotter  than  blazes,”  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  creeks  and  ponds 
“bone  dry” — then  of  all  times  you  must 
have  water — fresh  water  for  the  stock  and 
for  the  house.  How  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Attach  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engine  to  your  pump  and  you  immedi¬ 
ately  convert  it  into  a  flowing  well — a 
gusher — -a  supply  of  fresh  water  at  Mother 
Nature’s  temperature,  worth  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En¬ 
gine  comes  complete,  ready  to  start  pump¬ 
ing.  Fits  any  pump!  No  belts,  pulleys, 
special  platforms  needed.  No  extras  of  any 
kind.  Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze,  won’t  over¬ 
heat.  Pumps  100  to  1000  pails  per  hour, 
any  hour  or  every  hour  day  or  night. 

Many  in  use  15  years,  still  running  fine. 
E.  L.  Hoxie,  in  Massachusetts,  writes: 


nowto8plantime  Peonies,  Iris,  Lillies  and  Tulips 

To  increase  our  mailing  list  we 
offer  the  following  collections  : 


4  Named  Peonies,  all  different . #2.00 

12  “  Irises  "  “  2.00 

4  “  Lillies  •*  ’•  1.00 

lOO  Mixed  Tulips .  3.50 


General  catalog  on  request. 

INDIAN  SPRING  PEONY  FARM  Baldwinsville.  N  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  Howard  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  planting.  #1.25  per  25;  #4 
per  100;  $35  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
#1.50  per  25;  #6  per  100. 

Geo.  I).  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


“Am  ordering  another  Fuller  U  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine.  The  one  I  have 
had  for  14  years  /  have  just  given  to  my 
son-in-law  for  his  new  house;  so  I  can 
speak  for  its  durability  and  capability 
from  experience.’’ 

Our  catalog  17B  tells  all  about  the  Farm 
Pump  Engine.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent 
to  you — free — on  request.  Just  drop  us  a 
card. 

TO  USERS:  Who  have  been  operating  a 
Fuller  £J  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  for 
JO  years  or  more,  we  will  send  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold-plated  watch  fob  showing  the  ( 
Farm  Pump  Engine  in  relief,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name,  address,  and  tell  us 
the  exact  number  of  years  you  have  used 
the  engine,  the  kind  of  service  it  has  been 
giving,  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
845  Rowe  Street.  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


D 


After  high  cost  of  fitting  ground 
and  planting  high  priced  seed  you 
can’t  afford  to  lose  a  single 
Bean.  Do  not  be  tempted  to 
purchase  an  imitation,  but  buy 
the  genuine 

OHM! 

that  have  lead  all  competitors  for 
50  years.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 


IXfYTTlT  LOG  *  Can; 
Tf  11  lIlTREESaW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  A3T — one  man 
does  the  work  of  10  — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  tieB.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  1  engine  runB  alt 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Di  iflllau  o  rGai. 


Fitssv  Paz  on'y  a 

„  '  ,  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

tak  e  a  y  ear  for  balance  o  f  1  o  w 
price.  Make  yourown terms, 
rnri;  Just  send  name  for 
I  If  CC  f ul Idetails, pictures 
andlow  prices.  No  obligation 


by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
6891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


HUMMER’S  Dahlia  and  Gladioli  Gardens 

contain  the  world’s  best  varieties.  Visitors  welcome. 
Cut  flowers  $1  per  doz.,  prepaid.  Send  for  circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  1 


*1 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS. 

or  40  line  young  pansy  plantsfor  Spring  flowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  T ractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  Full  Information  FREE, 
f  Built  in  2  sizes.  — ^itga  Prices  $150 
The  New  «“<1 

BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

|  3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 1 
Minneapolis,  MinnJ 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
— .  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  =j 

“  For  rale  by  ■■■ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  s 

viiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals,  Shrubs  .Vines. Roses,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  >> 


Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  means  that  each 
tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by  a  disinterested  expert  and  pronounced  true  to  name, 
a  lead  seal  attached  bearing  the  name  of  variety  and  the  Association. 

All  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision  and  sold  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  It  pays  to  order  early. 

I'Ve  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog.  Fall  Planting  Pays. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc.,  17  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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CAPE  COD  RAM  RUNGS 


Part  II 

But  I  thought  this  end  of  the  Cape  was 
a  dead  level.  It  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
for  historians  to  picture  such  scenes  truly. 
As  one  walks  over  these  hills  for  the  first 
time  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  or  at  least  put  in  grass.  On  some  of 
them  I  find  a  short  growth  of  Red-top,  and 
now  and  then  a  straggling  plant  of  Alsike 
clover.  Somehow  I  have  thus  far  failed 
to  find  a  plant  of  Timothy  on  these  hills. 
They  tell  me  that  when  this  sand  is 
plowed  and  limed  Sweet  or  Crimson 
clover  and  cow  peas  will  grow  well,  but 
the  real  trouble  is  that  when  this  soil  is 
opened  and  left  uncovered  the  wind  blows 
it  all  over.  In  truth  these  hills  are  made 
and  unmade  by  the  wind.  Along  the 
ocean  front  the  sandhills  or  dunes  are 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  one  can  see  how 
it  has  cut  into  and  changed  them.  In 
some  places  figures  not  unlike  a  human 
face  have  been  chiselled  out  by  this  sand 
blast.  The  windows  of  the  coast  guard 
house  are  etched  to  a  dull  gray  by  this 
ceaseless  wind.  A  stranger  coming  here 
from  the  mainland  to  run  a  farm  would 
no  doubt  undertake  to  show  these  old 
fellows  how  to  do  it.  He  would  plow 
and  seed  as  usual,  only  to  come  back  and 
find  his  seed  and  his  soil  blown  away. 
Most  of  the  farming  or  gardening  that  I 
have  seen  is  done  in  the  little  hollows  or 
valleys.  There  the  soil  seems  to  be 
stronger  and  there  is  protection  from  the 
wind.  It  would  seem  that  the  Cape  Cod 
people  built  their  houses  in  the  hollows 
and  their  churches  high  up  on  the  hills. 
One  man  gave  me  as  the  reason  for  this 
that  the  houses  were  put  low  for  wind 
protection  while  the  church  was  mounted 
on  a  high  hill  “to  set  it  nearer  Heaven 
and  make  a  good  landmark  for  seamen.” 
The  typical  old  Cape  Cod  farmhouse  was 
a  great  square  box  with  a  large  chimney 
at  the  center.  Such  houses  are  shingled 
on  the  sides — like  the  ordinary  roof.  They 
are  rarely  if  ever  painted,  though  some 
have  evidently  been  'bought  by  visitors 
and  these  often  have  a  porch  and  a  coat 
of  paint.  Almost  invariably  these  old 
houses  stand  in  some  little  hollow — a 
sandy  track  leading  to  it  from  the  road. 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  no  attempt 
at  ornamentation — not  a  flower  or  shrub 
or  tree — except  in  some  cases  a  little  or¬ 
chard  of  apple  trees.  Every  country 
house  seems  to  assume  some  human  as¬ 
pect  as  you  ride  past  it.  These  Cape 
Cod  houses  seem  stern,  solid  and  sound — 
homes  of  thrifty  people  who  took  their 
lives  seriously  and  recognized  human  ex¬ 
istence  as  well  filled  with  storm  and 
wind.  As  I  walk  over  these  hills  the 
absence  of  our  common  insects  and  birds 
is  impressive.  In  New  Jersey  our  fields 
are  alive  with  insect  life.  Here  I  find  a 
few  small  ant  hills  and  that  is  about  all. 
There  are  flies  and  mosquitoes,  but  to  my 
surprise  they  cannot  seem  to  compare 
with  our  New  Jersey  birds  in  vigor  or 
persistence!  I  saw  just  one  crow  flying 
in  a  half-hearted  way  over  the  fields  in 
the  face  of  a  high  wind.  Years  ago  these 
Cape  Cod  towns  had  regular  town  or¬ 
dinances  compelling  each  man  to  kill  six 
crows  and  six  blackbirds  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.  Of  course  the  automobile  has 
penetrated  into  all  these  solitudes.  On 
the  long  ride  down  the  Cape  I  saw  only 
three  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
here  among  the  sandhills.  They  were  a 
tough,  hardy,  independent  race.  The 
Cape  Cod  men  took  to  the  sea  like  wild 
birds,  and  their  ships  were  found  “wher¬ 
ever  the  sails  of  commerce  are  blown.” 
In  the  graveyards  here  you  find  monu¬ 
ments  to  men  who  are  “supposed  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea.”  There  were  57  Truro 
men  lost  in  one  storm.  I  should  say  that 
most  of  the  men  at  this  end  of  the  Cape 
were  first  of  all  fishermen.  Evidently 
farming  was  a  sideline  for  many  of  them. 
During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  life 
here  must  have  been  a  dreary  and  drab 
affair.  British  cruisers  surrounded  the 
Cape  and  destimyed  the  fishing  vessels. 
The  Cape  towns  sent  men  to  the  army 
and  received  no  protection  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  annals  of  Truro  I  find 
the  report  of  a  British  raid  which  failed. 
A  company  of  redcoats  started  ashore 
in  boats  to  burn  the  village.  The  militia 
hastily  assembled  and  marched  to  the  top 
of  one  of  these  sandhills.  There  the  cap¬ 
tain  proceeded  to  march  his  few  dozen 
men  around  and  around  the  hill  in  such 
a  way  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  mighty  army 
had  gathered.  The  British  thought 
Washington’s  entire  army  had  come 
down  the  Cape,  and  they  never  landed. 
A  vessel  loaded  with  tea  went  over  near 
this  town.  Not  a  man  in  Truro  could  be 
found  to  help  carry  this  tea  to  Boston, 
though  there  were  several  idle  ships.  One 
man  who  bought  a  chest  of  damaged  tea 
was  hauled  up  before  the  town  meeting 
and  forced  to  explain  his  action.  This 
handling  of  tea  in  Revolutionary  times 
gave  a  great  opportunity  for  bootlegging, 
for  tea  was  about  the  only  luxury  these 
people  knew.  But  not  an  American 
could  be  found  to  practice  it.  Cape  Cod 
would  not  stand  for  unjust  taxation.  In 


one  of  these  towns  through  some  mistaken 
action  American  independence  was  not 
endorsed.  At  once  those  who  favored 
it  met  and  signed  a  paper  repudiating 
the  action  of  the  town.  Those  were 
surely  the  happy  days,  when  the  men  on 
this  sandy  ridge  stood  up  and  fought  for 
their  rights.  Some  of  the  names  appear¬ 
ing  in  Freeman’s  history  are  remarkable. 
Shearjabub  Boune  seems  to  have  been  a 
noted  character.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
first  child  born  in  Falmouth  was  named 
Moses  because  he  was  born  on  a  bed 
stuffed  with  flags  or  bulrushes !  There 
is  record  of  one  substantial  citizen  who  in 
making  his  will  ordered  that  a  certain 
slave  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for 
buying  and  distributing  Bibles.  In  one 
case  we  are  told  that  a  certain  important 
boundary  line  could  not  be  traced.  The 
description  called  for  a  great  rock  as  a 
corner  mark.  After  much  dispute  they 
called  in  an  old  Indian  who  led  the  way 
to  a  decayed  brush  pile.  Clearing  it  away 
they  found  the  rock.  It  seems  that  the 
Indians  had  some  superstitious  thought 
about  the  way  this  great  rock  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  sand.  Very  likely  they  as¬ 
sociated  it  in  some  way  with  the  white 
man’s  plan  of  taking  their  land.  So  they 
all  agreed  to  throw  brush  over  it  and 
thus  hide  it.  A  traveler  in  Truro  about 
1S00  tells  of  seeing  a  10-year-old  boy  who 
had  killed  a  blackfish  10  feet  long  and 
was  now  calmly  cutting  it  up  for  oil.  This 
boy  had  been  sent  out  to  herd  his  moth¬ 
er’s  cows.  He  saw  a  school  of  these  small 
whales  stranded  in  shallow  water.  Here 
was,  for  the  time,  a  more  profitable  breed 
of  cattle.  The  boy  ran  home  and  got  a 


common  table  knife,  and  with  this  sim¬ 
ple  weapon  he  attacked  and  killed  the 
big  fish.  That  was  the  stuff  these  Cape 
Codders  were  made  of.  There  was  sand 
in  their  blood.  They  have  done  more 
for  the  world  by  carrying  their  spirit 
and  courage  all  over  the  country  instead 
of  remaining  here  on  these  sandhills.  It. 
is  a  common  saying  that  Cape  Cod  is  a 
great  place  to  go  away  from— you  carry 
the  grit  of  the  sand,  the  music  of  the 
ocean  and  the  freedom  of  the  wind,  and 
wherever  you  go  you  try  to  put  them  into 
the  events  of  common  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  tip-end  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said 
to  be  a  section  without  a  metropolis. 
Most  of  us  in  spite  of  ourselves  are  di¬ 
rected  in  our  thought  and  behavior  by  the 
influence  of  “Main  Street,”  which  means 
the  county  town  or  city.  Just  about  as 
Paris  is  supposed  to  dictate  the  fashions 
in  clothes  and  behavior,  or  as  in  old  times 
Boston  was  supposed  to  set  the  style  in 
thought  and  Americanism,  so,  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  1153) 


The  New  Landlord  in  the 
Baltics 

There  are  a  few  supposedly  high-mind¬ 
ed  souls  who  do  not  care  for  possessions, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  own  a  bit  of 


John  Chaksle,  the  first  constitutional 
president  of  Latvia.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  was  formerly  a 
country  school  teacher. 


land  is  almost  a  universal  desire.  Lack 
of  land  ownership  by  the  common  people 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  has  called 


for  many  decisions  in  Europe  since  the 
war.  In  the  new  republics  the  division  of 
the  land  has  occupied  much  of  the  time 
•and  thought  of  those  in  charge.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  practically  all  the  land 
was  held  by  the  German  barons  and  the 
Russian  nobility.  The  peasants  might 
live  on  the  same  bit  of  land  year  after 
year,  but  had  no  chance  to  decide  what 
should  be  grown,  and  they  had  use  of  the 
products  as  the  noble  gave  them  permis¬ 
sion.  Their  happiness  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  owner  of  the  land ;  in 
some  cases  they  were  well  treated,  some¬ 
times  quite  the  opposite.  But  in  any  case, 
they  longed  to  have  land  all  their  own. 

After  the  war,  when  Esthonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  declared  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  republics,  there  arose  at  once 
the  question  of  the  division  of  the  former 
estates,  which  were  now  confiscated  by 
the  government.  In  most  cases  xvhere  the 
noble  had  “stayed  by  the  ship”  he  was 
given  a  part  of  the  estate  for  himself.  One 
well-known  prince  who  owned  several 
huge  estates  was  banished  from  the  coun¬ 
try  because  of  his  political  views,  but  his 


wife  was  granted  one  of  the  smaller  es¬ 
tates,  and  is  farming  it. 

Latvia  has  come  farther  along  the  agri¬ 
cultural  road  than  either  Esthonia  or 
Lithuania,  though  all  three  are  progress¬ 
ing  wonderfully,  and  what  is  true  of  one 
can  nearly  always  be  said  of  the  others. 
Part  of  the  advancement  in  Latvia  is  due 
to  the  work  of  Karl  Ulmanis,  the  first 
provisional  president,  and  now  leader  of 
the  Peasants’  Party.  He  was  for  several 
years  instructor  in  modern  languages  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  carried 
back  with  him  high  ideas  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  agriculturist. 

In  dividing  the  land  each  peasant  was 
given  as  much  as  it  seemed  he  could  care 
for  successfully.  Human  nature  “being 
what  it  is”  there  were  some  dissatisfied. 
One  man  complained  that  because  he  had 
no  sons  his  allowance  of  land  was  cut. 
but  his  daughters  had  to  eat,  and  could 
work  like  boys !  Another  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  he  was.  not  given  the  land  he"  had 
worked  and  improved  for  30  years,  but 
was  allotted  new  land  which  must  be 
cleared  and  fertilized.  The  Summer  of 
1923  was  extremely  wet,  and  the  hay  and 
potato  crop  was  almost  a  total  loss.  As 
these  are  principal  crops  many  peasants 
were  in  great  poverty,  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  forgot  the  hardships  under  the 
former  regime  and  openly  longed  for  the 
old  days.  But  very  few.  The  “new  land¬ 
lord”  as  he  is  called  is  in  general  quite 
happy.  He  is  his  own  “boss.” 

The  large  factories  in  Riga  were  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war,  and  as  a  result 
many  industrial  workers  were  in  the  city 
unemployed.  The  government  realized 
that  this  was  a  sure  recipe  for  trouble, 
and  offered  to  give  each  man  a  bit  of 
ground  and  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
start  his  farm.  The  effect  was  magical ; 
thousands  accepted  the  offer  and  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  country.  Not  all  of 
course  are  succeeding,  but  enough  so  that 
the. venture  can  be  called  a  success.  The 
majority,  though,  think  industrially,  and 
vote  as  Socialists  rather  than  members 
of  the  Peasants’  Party.  The  second  gen¬ 
eration  will  no  doubt  change  that. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
all  it  can  to  give  the  farmers  prac¬ 
tical  help.  Several  old  estates  were 
turned  into  experiment  stations,  and  the 
agricultural  students  from  the  university 
work  there  in  the  Summer  to  learn  new 
methods.  An  interesting  point  is  that 
though  many  of  the  old  estates  were  run 
on  most  scientific  principles  the  peasants 
seemed  to  learn  little  there.  “We  did 
what  we  were  told,”  one  said.  “No  one 
taught  us,  and  we  didn’t  know  why  we 
did  it,  and  didn't  try  to  learn  for  it  might 
help  the  baron!  Now  it  is  different  and 
we  are  hungry  to  know  how  to  farm 
right.” 

The  government  has  brought  in  pure- 
blooded  cattle  from  Denmark.  The  cows 
are  registered,  and  at  convenient  places 
through  the  country  are  stations  with  ad¬ 
visors  to  whom  the  farmer  can  go  with 
any  difficulties.  Dairying  is  the  chief 
industry,  and  butter  and  cheese  the  chief 
exports.  The  National  University  has  a 
laboratory  where  butter  is  examined,  and 
all  export  butter  must  be  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  better. 

The  paths  of  the  agricultural  leaders 
are  not  all  smooth.  Some  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  are  believers  in  the  old  haphazard 
way  of  farming.  (But  we  have  them  even 
here!)  However  the  young  farmer  is 
anxious  to  do  it  right. 

In  Riga  every  Spring  there  is  a  short 
course  for  the  farm  girl.  They  are  taught 
domestic  science  as  well  as  gardening 
and  buttermaking.  The  classes  in  dress¬ 
making  were  the  most  popular,  and  next 
the  class  in  home  decoration,  where  sim¬ 
ple  materials  available  in  the  poorest 
home  were  turned  into  articles  to  make 
the  house  more  attractive.  The  response 
to  this  was. very  encouraging.  The  rooms 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  proved  al¬ 
most  too  small,  the  girls  were  crowded 
but  enthusiastic.  The  expenses  were 
kept  exceedingly  low  so  that  more  could 
take  advantage  of  it.  And  nearly  all  the 
young  farm  people  want  to  learn  English, 
and  many  want  to  come  to  America  !  Not 
to ,  live,  no  indeed,  but  to  see  how  we  “do 
it.”  They  picture  us  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  we  are,  and  have  an  exalted 
idea  of  what  we  might  teach  them.  We 
often  said  that  they  had  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  success  in  farming:  the 
soil,  the  desire  to  learn,  and  the  capacity 
for  hard  work. 

“Few  Americans  have  heard  of  Lat¬ 
via,”  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said, 
“but  15  years  from  now  there  will  be  few 
who  have  not  heard  of  us.” 

FAYE  LANGELLIER  MITCHELL. 

Washington. 


“How’s  times?”  asked  the  tourist. 
“Pretty  tolerable,  stranger,”  responded 
the  old  fellow,  who  was  sitting  idly  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree.  “I  had  a  pile  of 
brush  to  burn  and  the  lightning  set  fire 
to  it  and  saved  me  the  trouble  of  burning 
it  up.  I  had  some  trees  to  cut  down,  but 
the  cyclone  leveled  them  and  saved  me 
the  trouble.”  “Remarkable!  But  what 
are  you  doing  now?”  “Waiting  for  an 
earthquake  to  come  along  and  shake  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  ground.” — 'Farm  Life. 


“What’s  become  of  the  Hikers  Club?” 
“Oh,  it  disbanded.  It  was  getting  too 
hard  to  persuade  passing  motorists  to 
pick  us  up  and  give  us  a  lift.” — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


Market  scene  in  Reval,  Esthonia.  The  peasants  drive  all  night  with  their  produce, 
and  the  market  is  a  busy  scene  early  in  the  day.  By  noon  the 
market  place  is  usually  empty  again. 


Prince  Krapotkin  was  given  his  choice  of  his  castle  and  no  land,  or  of  this  house, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  his  manager,  and  70  measures  of  land.  He  wisely  chose 

the  latter,  and  lives  here  now. 
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Send  the  coupon  below  for 
your  Free  Copy  of  Ward's 
Fall  &  Winter  Catalogue. 

Start  taking  advantage  of 
the  quick  Service  and  the  big 
Savings  that  may  just  as  well 
be  yours. 

This  big  Baltimore  House,  built  to 
be  near  to  all  our  good  friends  of  the 
East  and  Southeast,  is  now  filled 
with  vast  stocks  of  fresh  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  complete  assortments  of  al¬ 
most  everything  you  need  to  buy — 
and  all  within  a  few  hours  of  your 
home. 

A  $50  Cash  Saving 
Is  Here  For  You 

This  Baltimore  House  is  not  a  branch 
house  in  any  way.  It  is  the  Balti¬ 
more  Home  of  Montgomery  Ward  85 
Co.  Only  big  as  it  is,  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  has  back  of  it  the 
combined  resources,  the  big  buying 
power  of  our  seven  big  houses. 

And  this  vast  cooperative  buying 
power  of  our  seven  big  houses,  of 
our  8,000,000  customers  means  a 
saving  of  $50  cash  to  you  this  season. 

$50,000,000  cash  used  in  securing 
These  Bargains 

Over  Fifty  Million  dollars’  worth  of 
fresh  new  merchandise  has  been 
bought  for  this  Catalogue.  Think  of 
what  such  large  quantity  buying  for 
cash  means  in  getting  low  prices. 
Merchandise  bought  not  by  the 
dozen,  but  by  the  thousand  gross — 
by  the  car  load — yes,  even  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  a  factory  to  get  our 
prices  lower  and  lower. 

These  Savings  are  all  yours  if  you 
use  Ward’s  Catalogue — if  you  send 
all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

High  Quality  and  Low  Prices 
go  together  at  Ward’s 

We  sell  only  goods  of  standard  qual- 


And  this  new  Fall  & 
Winter  Catalogue 
showing  vast  stocks 
of  merchandise  is 
Yours — FREE 


ity.  We  never  cheapen  a  shoe  to  get 
the  price  down.  We  never  use  less 
rubber  in  a  tire  to  make  our  prices 
lower.  “We  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a  low  price.”  We  aim  first  of 
all  to  sell  only  the  kind  of  goods  that 
will  please  you,  that  will  give  you 
satisfactory  service  and  win  you  as 
a  regular  patron. 

Everything  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home  and  the  Family 

This  big  700  page  Book  shows  al¬ 
most  everything  a  man  or  woman,  or 
boy  or  girl  wears  or  uses — and  every¬ 
thing  priced  at  a  saving. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  Ward’s 
Catalogue.  Start  saving  money  and 
getting  quicker  service  by  sending 
all  your  orders  to  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co. 

Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  But  be¬ 
sides,  this  big  Baltimore  house  is 
near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.64-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribex-s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THOSE  “T”  branded  men  connected  with  that 
Cortland  County  cattle  scandal  are  still  in  the 
limelight.  Jail  cannot  hide  the  candle  which  they 
have  lighted.  The  following  newspaper  report  is 
significant : 

The  second  floor  of  the  Cortland  County  jail  is  known 
as  “Cattle  Ring  Avenue,”  and  tonight  the  six  sen¬ 
tenced  men  will  enter  its  chambers.  These  men  will 
not  have  to  undergo  the  treatment  afforded  to  regular 
prisoners.  They  have  made  preparations  to  have  their 
meals  sent  in,  and  at  best  it  will  give  them  opportunity 
to  regain  weight  lost  over  past  worries. 

The  court  gave  them  until  tonight  to  straighten  out 
their  business  affairs,  as  one  of  the  men  who  enters 
the  gates  tonight  is  credited  with  being  worth  $300,000. 

The  entire  second  floor  will  be  their  headquarters  and 
although  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are.  visiting  days,  it 
is  understood  these  prisoners  will  be  given  special 
privileges  in  regard  to  callers. 

Two  of  the  prisoners  expressed  their  willingness  to 
supervise  in  connection  with  the  grading  of  the  park 
lawn. 

It  looks  as  if  this  sentence  will  develop  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  legal  farce.  These  men  who  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  one  of  the  best  counties  in 
Central  New  York  will  have  a  pleasant  little  vaca¬ 
tion  under  very  easy  conditions.  They  should  be 
put  at  hard  labor  and  fed  on  regular  prison  fare. 
Instead  of  “expressing  a  willingness  to  supervise” 
they  should  be  made  to  work  10  hours  a  day  at 
breaking  stone  or  sawing  wood — any  useful  occupa¬ 
tion  which  will  make  them  sweat.  We  have  in  this 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  futility  of  some 
of  our  attempts  at  dealing  out  justice.  Men  com¬ 
mit  crimes  which  demoralize  the  people  and  injure 
the  credit  and  character  of  the  community.  Then 
they  escape  a  suitable  punishment  hy  pleading  guilty 
so  that  instead  of  being  branded  “T”  with  a  hot  iron 
— as  they  branded  the  innocent  cows — they  are  given 
a  pleasant  vacation.  “Justice”  should  take  off  her 
bandage  and  wipe  her  eyes! 

* 

YOU  remember  that  some  weeks  ago,  on  page 
1018,  we  told  of  that  great  race  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Rtorrs,  Conn.  Ten  Leghorn  pullets 
from  Oregon  are  lighting  (or  laying)  for  the  lead 
against  10  Leghorns  from  Massachusetts.  When  we 
wrote  before  the  Massachusetts  birds  were  ahead. 
It  has  been  nip  and  tuck  between  them  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Since  the  last  report  Oregon  has  swung 
into  the  lead.  These  western  Leghorns  had  laid 
1,950  eggs  in  41  weeks  up  to  August  7,  while  the 
Yankees  had  laid  1914.  It  is  still  an  open  race. 
While  Oregon  is  now  ifliead  it  is  a  sure  historical 
fact  that  anything  in  skin  or  feathers  coming  from 
New  England  is  sure  to  prove  a  stayer,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  stay  in  the  race  until  the  last  batch  of 
lime  is  shelled  over  a  white  and  yolk.  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Portland,  Maine,  lie  in  pretty  much  the 
same  latitude,  but  the  Oregon  city  has  the  advantage 
of  climate.  That  may  give  her  hens  an  advantage, 
yet  the  “stern  and  rock-bound  coast”  will  not  sur¬ 
render  without  a  battle.  It  is  a  good  race  with  11 
weeks  more  to  go.  May  the  best  birds  win.  They 
are  all  good,  for  any  hen  that  will  average  nearly 
190  eggs  in  2S0  days  deserves  a  warm  nest  and  a 
comfortable  roost.  Now  if  we  could  only  get  the 
public  to  take  as  much  interest  in  this  contest  as  it 
does  in  a  horse  race! 

* 

“Hereditary  bondsmen  !  Know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow ! 

THUS  Byron  sought  to  arouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
sense  of  their  patriotic  duty.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  permanent  truth  that  no  earthly  power 
will  ever  hand  freedom  or  patriotic  advantage  to  a 
people  or  a  class  without  demanding  a  price  which 
means  a  form  of  bankruptcy.  No  people  or  class  of 


people  can  ever  rise  to  better  things  except  through 
their  own  efforts  and  sacrifice.  One  great  trouble 
with  American  public  issues  is  that  we  have  no 
political  problems  which  stir  the  heart  and  soul  with 
great  spiritual  questions.  Things  are  cut  and  dried 
for  us.  We  follow  our  leaders  into  government  by 
commissions  and  bureaus  whose  only  desire  is  to 
obtain  new  jobs  for  their  supporters.  The  American 
people  have  spent  too  much  time  simply  following 
their  own  noses  into  politics  so  rank  that  the  very 
nose  they  follow  ought  to  give  warning.  Give  ns 
such  an  issue,  says  Jones  or  Brown,  and  we  will  fol¬ 
low  it.  Very  well — here  is  one  right  at  home  in  New 
York — in  your  school  district.  It  is  very  simple. 
Will  you  surrender  completely  the  right  to  control 
your  home  school?  Obscure  it  as  you  like,  that  is 
today,  at  this  j>rimary  election,  the  most  important 
question  that  can  come  before  the  rural  voters  of 
New  York  State.  One  by  one  the  local  rights  of  self- 
government  have  been  taken  from  you.  Destroy  your 
right  to  control  your  own  district  school  and  you  will 
have  nothing  left  of  the  old  power  which  made  yonr 
father  and  grandfather  strong  in  public  determina¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  possible  to  improve  the  district 
school,  but  that  improvement  must  not  be  left  to 
educators  and  officials  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
farm  conditions  and  no  kindly  sympathy  with  farm 
people.  We  tell  you  solemnly  and  truly  that  unless 
cur  country  people  send  men  to  the  next  Legislature 
who  are  pledged  to  put  this  school  question  above 
all  others  for  fair  settlement,  you  will  lose  more  and 
more  of  your  power  over  the  school.  The  political 
leaders  want  you  to  send  representatives  to  Albany 
who  will  merely  act  like  puppets  to  help  in  their 
political  quarrel  with  the  Governor.  If,  like  good 
little  boys,  you  sink  your  own  needs  and  make  this 
quarrel  your  chief  issue  you  may  bid  farewell  to  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-help.  “Do  it  yourself  /”  Make 
this  school  question  the  paramount  issue,  and  make 
your  candidate  understand  it.  All  this  is  general 
advice,  but  there  must  be  specific  action.  We  need 
men  at  Albany  who  will  give  this  school  question  the 
right  of  way  over  everything  else.  One  such  man 
that  we  have  in  mind  is  A.  D.  Ostrander  of  Knowles- 
ville,  Orleans  County.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Assembly  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Nomination  in 
the  primary  will  be  equivalent  to  election,  and  elec¬ 
tion  will  mean  a  strong  and  persistent  friend  of  the 
rural  school  at  Albany.  The  people  of  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty  know  that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  sug¬ 
gest  in  such  a  case,  but  our  feeling  is  strong  in  this 
matter  and,  in  all  sincerity,  we  hope  our  friends  in 
Orleans  County  will  send  Mr.  Ostrander  to  Albany. 

W 

THE  daily  papers  recently  reported  that  Mr. 

Leopold  Schepp  had  several  million  dollars 
which  he  wished  to  donate  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
most  good.  Therefore  he  asked  for  general  advice. 
A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  asking  us  to 
use  our  influence  with  Mr.  Schepp  so  as  to  get  their 
advice  into  his  own  hands.  This  advice  is  in  the 
line  of  suggestions  that  these  people  who  write  could 
use  several  thousands  very  comfortably  in  promoting 
their  own  fortunes.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  do  not 
know  Mr.  Schepp;  we  never  saw  him,  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  whatever  with  him,  and  doubt  very  much  if 
ho  ever  asked  for  any  such  flood  of  advice.  Our 
advice  is  to  let  him  alone.  He  can  find  plenty  of 
ways  of  disposing  of  his  money. 

* 

The  IL  N.-Y.  has  often  deplored  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  use  oleomargarine  in  their  homes.  Now  I  know 
that  it  has  been  with  more  justice  than  I  supposed.  Re¬ 
cently  I  was  the  guest  of  a  farmer,  a  typical  man  of  the 
soil,  who  had  a  comfortable  home  and  owned  his  auto¬ 
mobile.  To  my  surprise  there  was  oleo  on  the  table. 

I  even  saw  the  carton  on  the  serving  table.  There  were 
he,  his  wife  and  several  children  at  the  otherwise  well- 
supplied  meal.  Moreover,  lie  was  a  dairy  farmer.  As  a 
guest  I  could  and  did  say  nothing.  But  it  was  a  shock 
to  me.  I  knew  that  country  stores  sold  oleo,  but 
thought  that  maybe  the  villagers  consumed  it.  Now 
I  see  how  true  it  is  that  much  more  butter  would  be 
made  if  the  farmers  one  and  all  used  it  themselves. 

New  York.  L.  E.  S. 

WE  regret  to  say  that  investigation  shows  the 
use  of  butter  substitute  by  farmers  is  more 
general  than  most  people  believe.  We  Save  seen 
oleo  openly  displayed  in  groceries  and  other  stores 
in  towns  where  almost  the  entire  business  is  derived 
from  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  and  its 
products.  We  meet  some  dairymen  who  openly  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  sell  butter  and  milk  and  buy  oleo. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  report  of  a  sale  of  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  In  order  to  entertain  the  crowd  a  lunch 
was  served  and  oleo  was  actually  smeared  on  the 
sandwiches  in  place  of  pure  butter.  One  would  think 
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those  Jersey  cows  tvould  have  entered  the  sales 
ring  with  hanging  heads.  How  could  they  look  a 
buyer  in  the  eye?  This  is  getting  to  be  a  serious 
matter  and  it  is  hurting  the  dairy  business  as  few 
other  things  do.  There  is  not  only  the  material  loss 
in  the  substitution  of  oleo  for  butter,  but  the  moral 
loss  which  comes  to  people  who  will  not  be  loyal  to 
their  own  industry. 

* 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  experience  in  putting 
Japanese  millet  in  the  silo  without  cutting  it  up?  I 
put  some  in  the  bottom  of  silo  last  year,  that  came  out 
all  right,  but  there  was  both  corn  and  millet  on  top  of 
it  that  had  been  cut.  If  anyone  has  put  millet  in  silo 
without  cutting,  did  they  find  a  way  to  get  it  out  ex¬ 
cept  by  main  strength  of  man?  With  me  the  cost  of 
cutting  is  more  than  getting  from  the  field.  s.  E.  R. 
New  Hampshire. 

THIS  is  an  important  question  to  many.  In  the 
efforts  being  made  by  dairymen  to  cover  the 
help  shortage  new  crops  and  new  ways  of  handling 
them  must  be  worked  out.  There  must  be  a  silo, 
but  how  can  a  farmer  provide  the  time  and  labor 
needed  to  plant,  cultivate  and  handle  a  full  crop  of 
corn?  If  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a  crop  like  Sudan 
grass  or  millet  without  all  the  hand  labor  needed 
for  corn  there  will  be  a  good  saving.  We  have  a 
number  of  reports  from  farmers  who  have  cut  mil¬ 
let  and  Sudan  into  the  silo  with  good  results.  They 
harvested  the  crop  with  a  binder,  forked  the  bundles 
onto  the  fodder  cutter  and  made  good  silage  with 
great  labor  saving.  Corn  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
silo  crop  we  have,  but  sometimes  we  must  use  sub¬ 
stitutes.  As  for  putting  bundles  of  millet  into  the 
silo  without  cutting  it  has  been  done  as  a  make¬ 
shift,  hut  it  is  not  a  full  success.  We  shall  hear 
from  some  readers  who  claim  they  have  done  it,  but 
most  of  them  will  say  it  turned  out  very  poor  stuff. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  will  indeed  be  “main  strength 
of  man”  before  they  get  it  out.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  silo  bundles  of  entire  cornstalks  were  some¬ 
times  packed  into  the  silo  and  chopped  out  with  a 
Lroadax.  No  one  kept  up  the  practice  after  he  could 
get  a  cutter. 

* 

THEY  tell  the  story  of  two  men  who  bought  a 
cow  in  partnership.  Each  paid  one-half  the 
price  and  each  was  to  own  one-half  the  cow.  After 
a  time  the  question  of  ownership  and  division  of 
proceeds  came  up.  The  smarter  of  the  two  men 
claimed  that  they  would  divide  the  cow  in  two  parts. 

“You,”  he  said,  “own  the  front  part  of  the  cow — 
the  living  part — mouth  and  heart — where  she  eats 
and  maintains  life.  I  own  the  hind  part  where  she 
produces  milk.  Therefore  you  must  provide  all  the 
food,  since  that  is  your  part,  and  I  will  take  all  the 
milk,  since  that  is  my  part.” 

Now  that  is  just  about  the  division  of  proceeds 
which  the  average  middleman  suggests  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  latter  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  production — 
since  that  is  his  part.  The  middleman  wants  to  take 
the  product  and  handle  it  as  he  pleases— since  that 
belongs  to  him — through  custom  and  long  usage. 
This  plan  has  now  been  going  on  for  years,  with 
the  result  that  two-thirds  and  more  of  the  milk  has 
gone  to  the  middleman,  while  the  mouth  of  the  cow 
has  been  left  for  the  farmer  to  fill  with  his  35-eent 
dollar.  That  is  chiefly  why  the  city  and  town  have 
grown  abnormally  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
That  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  farmer  has  been  used  as  bait  to  draw 
the  best  of  country  youth  away  from  the  farm.  The 
“cow”  has  been  divided  in  the  wrong  way — there 
should  be  a  readjustment  of  ownership.  If  the 
partnership  is  to  continue  the  middleman  must  help 
pay  for  the  cow’s  food  and  divide  the  milk.  If  not 
the  farmer  must  do  his  own  milking. 


Brevities 

The  test  of  a  good  teacher  is  his  ability  to  make  a 
child  want  to  go  to  school. 

Now  they  find  that  clover  hay  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
Winter  greatly  helps  to  provide  a  balanced  ration. 

The  Ohio  Station  reports  that  what  is  known  as 
“brown  patch”  on  lawns  can  be  checked  by  spraying 
the  lawn  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Ouk  cotton  crop  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  ,T.,  this  year  has 
made  a  good  growth.  By  August  15  the  buds  or  bolls 
were  beginning  to  form. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  planting  »f  Soy  beans  this 
year  and  many  ask  when  to  cut  the  crop  for  hay.  We  try 
to  cut  when  the  little  beans  are  just  showing  in  the  pod. 
We  think  these  beans  better  for  hay  than  for  silage. 

The  latest  reported  use  for  calcium  cyanide  is  for 
killing  wireworms.  It  is  drilled  into  the  upper  soil  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  lbs.  per  acre  about  a  week  before 
planting.  This  is  said  to  be  quite  effective — perhaps 
the  only  practical  way  of  fighting  wireworms.  Cut¬ 
worms  may  be  killed  by  poisoned  bait,  but  wireworms 
seldom  touch  it. 
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That  Milk  Situation  in  Poughkeepsie 

THE  regrettable  milk  situation  at  roughkeepsie 
may  be  a  blessing  to  dairymen  in  disguise.  It 
certainly  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a  concrete 
study  of  some  phases  of  co-operative  policies  and 
procedures.  Let  us  look  at  it  calmly,  without  preju¬ 
dice,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  cow. 

The  more  milk  dumped  into  New  York  City  the 
lower  will  he  the  price,  and  the  city  sets  the  price 
pretty  generally  for  the  lesser  markets  of  e  State. 
Every  quart  of  milk  controlled  by  the  big  dealers  in 
and  around  the  up-State  local  markets  is  a  potential 
increase  of  the  New  York  supply,  and  an  influence  in 
making  lower  prices.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these 
statements.  Every  dairyman  knows  these  facts  to 
be  truth.  They  are  merely  stated  to  clarify  the 
situation,  and  to  make  clear  that  any  organization 
of  producers  anywhere  who  develop  local  up-State 
markets,  keep  the  trade  in  local  hands,  increase 
local  consumption,  and  thereby  keep  milk  out  of  the 
New  York  City  market,  are  thereby  doing  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  not  only  to  themselves  and  their  local  consumers 
but  are  also  doing  a  real  service  to  the  industry, 
and  to  every  milk  producer  in  the  territory.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Poughkeepsie  organizations  and 
producers  have  been  doing.  The  more  of  such  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  we  have  the  better  it  must 
be  for  the  dairy  industry. 

No  one  worked  harder  than  we  did  to  put  the 
Dairymen’s  League  on  its  feet.  No  one  more  fully 
realizes  the  need  of  a  general  dairy  organization  in 
its  territory,  and  no  one  is  more  anxious  to  see  the 
League  fully  serve  the  needs  of  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  But  when  the  management 
of  the  League  goes  into  a  local  market  like  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  deliberately  'brings  milk  in  from  other 
sections  to  reduce  the  price  in  the  local  market,  and 
to  defeat  the  legitimate  and  worthy  purposes  of  the 
local  producers,  it  is  playipg  the  game  of  the  big 
city  milk  monopoly,  and  becomes  a  peril  to  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere. 

Dairymen  have  always  opposed  unfair  monopoly 
methods.  We  do  not  (believe  that  pool  patrons  ap¬ 
prove  these  official  policies  in  Poughkeepsie.  It 
would  be  little  short  of  madness  to  do  so.  Every 
attempt  to  embarrass  or  defeat  one  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  loss  to  all  dairy  organizations.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  milk  in  one  market  encourages 
a  reduction  in  all  regional  markets.  The  wise 
policy  is  to  encourage  all  organizations  in  economic 
and  efficient  policies  to  help  all  dairymen,  whether 
in  a-n  organization  or  out  of  it,  and  to  strive  always 
to  maintain  a  stable  price  in  all  markets.  If  the 
members  of  all  organizations  insist  that  their  of¬ 
ficers  observe  these  rules  the  “rebating”  will  stop, 
and  a  more  brotherly  spirit  may  develop  from  the 
(unfortunate  and  unpardonable  plight  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 


Protecting  Fruit  from  Robins 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  keep  robins  out_  of  an 
everbearing  strawberry  patch,  which  is  now  bearing  the 
second  crop?  The  birds  get  the  berries  as  soon  as  they 
turn,  so  that  we  have  had  hardly  any,  though  the 
plants  were  loaded  with  berries.  We  have  tried  several 
methods  of  keeping  them  away  without  avail.  A.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

HIS  should  be  referred  to  those  champions  of 
the  robin  who  seem  to  think  this  little  thief 
incapable  of  doing,  any  damage.  We  have  had  great 
less  of  fruit,  and  the  robin  is  such  a  bold  and  im¬ 
pudent  bird  that  it  is  hard  to  frighten  him.  Some 
of  our  readers  say  that  this  very  impudence  on  the 
part  of  the  robin  is  why  they  like  him — his  bold 
spirit  and  musical  song  cheer  them  in  times  of 
depression.  They  are  quite  welcome  to  this  feeling. 
Personally,  we  regard  the  robin  as  least  satisfactory 
of  any  of  our  so-called  songbirds.  As  for  protect¬ 
ing  that  berry  patch,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  we  advise 
covering  it  with  netting  of  some  sort.  Down  near 
the  coast  we  have  seen  old  fishing-nets  used  for  this 
purpose.  'Stakes  are  driven  around  the  patch  or  bed 
and  the  netting  placed  over  them.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  keeping  the  robin  entirely  away  from  the 
fruit.  Strips  of  red  cloth  tied  to  stakes  here  and 
there  over  the  patch  will  help.  Little  pieces  of  mir¬ 
rors  swinging  so  that  they  will  reflect  the  sun  are 
good.  Toy  windmills  which  turn  in  the  wind  and 
flutter  little  flags  are  good.  Some  of  our  readers 
stuff  the  skins  of  cats  or  woodchucks  and  mount 
them  as  naturally  as  possible  about  the  patch.  These 
things  will  help  but  in  dealing  with  the  robin  you 
are  against  one  of  the  most  natural  and  persistent 
feathered  thieves  that  ever  practiced  the  art  of 
robbery. 


They  Forget  About  “Instinct” 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  three  subscriptions  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  missionaries  in  East  Africa,  near  the  equator, 
hoping  they  might  be  useful  in  a  general  way  in  raising 
foodstuffs  for  the  missionaries  and  teaching  the  na¬ 
tives  better  farming  methods.  This  letter  enclosed  is 
the  first  word  that  has  come  in  reply.  It  is  interesting 
that  “after  trying  to  apply  home  methods,”  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  now  “studying  what  the  natives  do  and 
doing  the  same.”  I  am  impressed  by  the  typewritten 
letter  from  the  missionary  and  his  horse  sense  in  being 
willing  to  learn  how  to  farm  from  the  natives.  F.  M.  p. 

HE  excellent  letter  from  this  African  mission¬ 
ary  states  that  he  tried  hard  to  make  use  of 
American  scientific  methods  in  food  production. 
Somehow  they  did  not  work,  and  so  he  sensibly  de¬ 
cided  to  study  the  methods  of  the  natives  and  follow 
them  with  such  improvements  as  seemed  right.  No 
wiser  plan  could  be  thought  of.  How  often  have 
we  seen  men  go  out  into  the  country  prepared  to 
“show  these  old  mossbacks  how  to  farm !”  These 
men  have  read  farm  papers  and  college  bulletins 
until  their  minds  are  like  a  saturated  solution  of 
untested  science.  They  think  the  simple  methods  of 
their  farmer  neighbors  are  all  wrong,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  “show  them  up.”  They  do,  but  the  “show- 
up”  kicks  back  like  an  old  army  musket.  These 
would-be  farm  mentors  often  end  by  buying  potatoes, 
hay  and  other  supplies  from  these  “old-timers;” 
while  the  said  old-timer,  with  his  simple  farm  out¬ 
fit  and  simpler  methods,  pays  for  his  farm,  educates 
his  children  and  starts  a  competence,  the  new-comer 
has  to  pay  a  good-sized  red-ink  balance.  The  trou¬ 
ble  ds  that  these  book  and  paper  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  instinct 
in  farming.  As  a  emle  you  will  find  that  the  methods 
followed  by  the  old-time  farmers  in  any  locality  are 
fundamentally  the  best  for  that  section.  Any  violent 
changes  will  generally  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Dirt  farmers  who  must  make  their  living  out  of  the 
soil  come  to  know  what  is  best  by  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinct  which,  in  its  way,  is  akin  to  the  natural  pro¬ 
tective  instincts  of  wild  animals.  (Strange  it  is,  but 
so-called  modern  education  too  often  leaves  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  sort  of  contempt  for  this  instinctive 
knowledge  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  success.  We  find  this  form  of  contempt  showing 
in  practically  all  forms  of  so-called  advanced  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  really  the  feeling  which  inspires  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  our  district  school  system. 


Fruits  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 

TWO  things  about  the  fruit  market  this  year  are 
impressive.  In  the  markets  around  New  York 
the  average  buyer  will  not  use  apples  when  he  can 
get  peaches  at  a  reasonable  price.  That  habit  or 
fashion  interferes  greatly  with  the  sale  of  early  ap¬ 
ple  varieties.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  fair 
prices  for  Wealthy  apples  while  the  market  is 
flooded  with  peaches.  There  is  another  trouble  in 
this  same  market  section.  (So  many  people  are  away 
from  home,  touring  in  their  cars,  that  the  demand 
is  perceptibly  decreased.  These  people  take  their 
vacation  on  the  road.  The  entire  family  will  get 
into  the  car  and  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles,  usual¬ 
ly  camping  by  the  way,  and  of  course  decreasing  the 
home  trade  in  farm  products.  This  is  one  social  and 
business  change  which  the  car  has  brought  about 
and  it  is  being  felt  seriously  by  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  who  supply  the  local  markets. 


Milk  Conditions  in  Oswego  County, 
New  York 

For  some  years  the  Silberman  Dairy  Company  op¬ 
erated  a  small  milk  plant  here  at  New  Haven.  There 
was  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  the  support  ob¬ 
tained  was  divided.  On  the  whole  the  price  paid  by 
this  company  was  somewhat  above  the  returns  made 
by  the  pool,  and  on  account  of  it  the  pool  was  grad¬ 
ually  losing  ground  here.  The  local  pool  politicians 
made  a  great  deal  of  fuss  over  this  matter  and,  appar¬ 
ently  to  keep  them  in  line,  the  Silberman  interests  were 
bought  out  and  the  pool  became  the  owner  and  the 
operator  of  the  local  New  Haven  plant. 

The  price  paid  is  a  mystery.  The  farmer  who  puts 
up  the  money  cannot  be  trusted  with  information  as  to 
the  price  paid  for  anything.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
inner  circle  of  present  pool  politicians.  But  we  do 
know  when  'Silberman  was  not  getting  a  great  deal  of 
milk  here  they  asked  the  pool  $18,000  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  sale  was  made  when  the  Silberman  interests 
were  being  fairly  well  supplied  with  milk,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  I  draw  is  that  the  price  was  not  lowered.  We 
also  know  that  considerable  money  has  been  expended 
on  the  New  Haven  plant  since  the  pool  bought  it. 

About  65  cans  of  non-pool  milk  go  from  New  Haven 
to  Pulaski.  For  three  months  now  the  pool  has  shipped, 
on  the  average,  about  53  cans  per  day.  For  the  month 
of  August  this  average  will  hardly  be  maintained.  The 
pool  employs  two  men  at  $125  each,  per  month,  and 
an  extra  man  at  40  cents  per  hour,  to  help  in  the 
morning.  Shipping  cost  to  New  York  is  53*4  cents 
per  can.  From  these  facts  I  submit  the  following 
figures  on  the  operations  here  at  New  Haven.  Esti¬ 


mated  amount  of  August  milk,  125,000  lbs.  If  sold  at 
$2.80  per  hundred,  it  would  bring  $3,500  less  follow¬ 
ing  charges :  Depreciation,  $200 ;  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  $100;  help,  $275;  transportation,  $834.60;  taxes, 
insurance,  ice,  coal  and  incidentals,  estimated,  $100; 
total  probable  cost,  >$1,509.60;  net  balance  for  milk, 
$1,990.40.  Price  per  hundred  of  New  Haven  milk, 
$1,592  ;  at  New  Haven,  $1,208. 

The  actual  facts,  I  believe,  would  show  that  the  local 
loss  is  more  than  I  estimate,  and  the  pool  expenses 
must  come  out  of  it  besides.  This  local  charge  is  a 
continual  charge,  and  one  that  must  be  met  every 
month. 

From  these  figures  the  reason  should  be  plain  to 
everyone  why  it  is  that  Borden’s  is  so  anxious  to  have 
the  pool  acquire  country  plants.  The  higher  the  op¬ 
erating  charges  of  the  local  plants  and  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  these. plants  are,  the  lower  will  be  the  returns 
to  the  farmers,  and  all  milk  in  this  entire  territory  is 
bought  today  on  the  basis  of  the  price  the  pool  returns. 
Hence  the  lower  these  returns  can  be  made,  the  greater 
will  be  the  profit  of  the  New  York  milk  dealer. 

On  the  road  where  I  live  in  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile,  we  have  over  40  cows  less  now  than  we  had 
five  years  ago.  The  farm  adjoining  me  was  incumbered 
for  $1,300.  The  owner  quit-claimed  his  title  to  the 
mortgage  holder,  who  in  turn  sold  the  place  for  $S00. 
The  holder  of  thq  mortgage  took  a  loss  of  $500  on  his 
mortgage,  and  the  owner  also  sustained  a  loss. 

On  another  farm,  rated  the  best  farm  on  this  road, 
the  owners  quit-claimed  their  title  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage,  who  in  turn  sold  for  less  than  the  mortgage. 

One  of  the  best  informed  cattle  buyers  in  this  part 
of  the  county  states  that  there  are  now  between  1,400 
and  1,500  fewer  cows  in  New  Haven  town  than  there 
were  five  years  ago.  That  makes  a  difference  in  the 
town  income  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  feed  dealers  tell 
me  they  are  carrying  the  farmers  here  for  more  money 
than  they  ever  carried  them  for  before  in  the  history  of 
their  business.  o.  P.  jordele. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Pointed  Milk  Remarks 

Some  time  ago  the  milk  companies  in  New  York  City 
were  badly  exposed  in  their  daily  practice  of  selling 
skimmed  milk  to  their  customers  instead  of  the  pure 
article.  'What  is  being  done  in  this  case?  I  have  seen 
no  further  reference  to  the  subject. 

It  is  however,  being  rumored  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  City  is  going  to  see  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  produce  richer  milk  for  the  dealers  to  skim.  This 
exposure  brought  great  joy  to  the  farmers,  as  they 
have  been  living  in  hopes  ever  since  that  it  would  be 
kept  up  until  it  brought  some  good  to  them.  But  it 
seems  that  it  has  dried  up  and  blown  away,  or  been 
put  in  cold  storage.  I  have  watched  the  papers  ever 
since.  Kindly  tell  them  that  farmers  will  gladly  pro¬ 
duce  richer  milk  if  the  buyers  will  give  them  an  honest 
test  and  a  fair  price  for  it. 

The  crooked  work  in  Cortland  County  is  another 
lesson.  When  we  have  incurred  the  expense  of  tested 
herds  who  is  ready  to  pay  the  farmer  a  better  price  for 
the  milk?  T.  A. 

New  York. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Hay 

From  the  United  States  Government  report  you  will 
see  what  a  queer  state  of  affairs  seems  to  exist  to  the 
detriment  of  the  honest  farmers  in  New  York  State. 
Why  does  Timothy  hay  only  bring  us  $11.80  a  ton 
when  Connecticut  pays  $20  and  Massachusetts  $23.80? 
The  figures  show  the  same  disparity  in  1924.  I  hope 
you  will  investigate  and  let  us  all  know  why.  Here¬ 
abouts  we  are  dependent  on  Boston  and  other  eastern 
points  for  our  market.  The  freight  from  here  to  Boston 
is  only  $5  a  ton  in  carlots,  and  you  see  that  does  not 
explain  the  difference.  p,  w. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

THIS  refers  to  the  crops  and  markets  report  for 
June,  1925.  In  this  the  prices  for  Timothy 
hay  are  given  as  follows:  New  York,  $11.80;  New 
Jersey,  $15.70;  Pennsylvania,  $15.40;  Connecticut, 
$29;  Massachusetts,  $23.80;  New  Hampshire,  $21; 
Maine,  $12.20.  With  the  exception  of  Connecticut 
these  prices  are  lower  than  last  year.  The  following 
explanation  is  sent  us  from  Washington : 

The  hay  reports  are  made  up  from  several  thousand 
price  figures  quoted  by  correspondents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  These  people  are  mostly  dealers. 
Some  are  small  dealers,  some  are  large  ones,  and  some 
are  farmers  who  also  do  a  small  business  in  hay.  The 
prices  vary  not  only  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
crop  in  the  different  sections  but  according  to  the 
method  of  selling  and  the  nearness  to  market.  Thus,  a 
small  dealer  near  a  large  city  will  be  likely  to  cart  his 
hay  in  his  own  wagons  and  deliver  it  in  the  consumer’s 
stable.  The  price  that  he  quotes  is  likely  to  be  very 
close  to  the  city  price.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
dealer  who  has  a  baling  station  in  a  distant  produc¬ 
ing  section  in,  say,  Western  New  York.  He  pays  the 
farmer  what  is  left  after  cost  of  baling,  handling,  ship¬ 
ping,  freight,  commission,  or  profit  are  deducted  and 
naturally  in  such  a  section  the  farm  price  is  much 
lower.  The  quotations,  of  course,  are  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  advantage  of  a  nearby  consuming  market. 

The  quotations  in  New  York  State  are  low  because 
they  include  a  great  many  prices  quoted  from  distant 
(shipping  sections.  The  quotations  from  sections  of 
Eastern  New  York  close  to  large  cities  are  about  the 
same  as  those  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
but,  as  you  have  noted,  the  general  average  from  the 
State  is  lower.  g.  b.  e. 


School  Meeting  at  New  York  State  Fair 

HE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  State  Fair  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  17.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Coliseum — the  same  as  last 
year.  There  will  be  good  speakers  and  all  friends 
of  the  rural  school  should  attend. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our  Page  stands  for  friendship,  for  growth  and  for  joy, 
It  is  loved  by  and  helped  by  each  girl  and  each  boy. 


Memory  Verse 

MY  CREED 

By  Howard  Arnold  Walters 
I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  me, 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those 
who  care, 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to 
suffer, 

I  would  be  braye,  for  there  is  much  to 
dare. 

I  would  be  friend  to  all — the  foe,  the 
friendless, 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift, 

I  would  be  humble  for  I  know  my  weak¬ 
ness, 

I  would  look  up  and  laugh  and  love 
and  lift. 

For  a  reason  which  you  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  your  editor  has  chosen  this  month’s 
Memory  Verse  himself.  The  little  eight¬ 
line  poem  printed  above  is  the  simplest, 
truest,  most  helpful  statement  of  the 
qualities  that  make  for  great  living  that 
I  have  ever  found.  It  has  meant  so  much 
to  me  that  I  want  every  boy  and  girl 


Drawn  by  Esther  Derr  (16  years), 
Pennsylvania 


who  reads  Our  Page  to  have  it,  too. 
Copy  it  in  your  notebooks,  commit  it  to 
memory,  treasure  it  in  your  hearts  and 
seek  daifly  to  fit  your  own  lives  to  this 
inspiring  pattern. 


A  Letter  From  a  Far  Country 

Through  a  friend  I  received  a  copy  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  children’s  page. 

I  live  on  an' Australian  farm  which  is 
40  miles  from  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Queensland.  We  milk  50  cows, 
mostly  grade  Illawarra  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  We  also  have  a  number  of  sheep. 
There  are  about  50  acres  of  lucerne  (Al¬ 
falfa)  in  different  paddocks,  which  is  cut 
eight  to  10  times  a  year  according  to  the 
rainfall.  We  have  machinery  for  baling 
hay,  and  our  hay  is  marketed  in  bales. 
Other  crops,  such  as  maize,  oats,  Sudan 
grass,  etc.,  are  grown. 

Queensland  is  really  a  wonderful  place 
as,  with  an  average  rainfall,  anything 
can  be  grown.  Along  the  coastal  dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  the  most  beautiful  fruit 
farms,  which  grow  pineapples,  custard 
apples,  bananas,  pawpaws  and  many 
oilier  fruits  to  perfection.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  sugar  are  also  produced, 
and  sugar  farming  is  very  prosperous. 
’Barge  quantities  of  cotton  are  also  grown. 
Almost  every  vegetable  is  produced. 

I  milk  eight  cows  every  morning  and 
evening.  I  am  very  fond  of  animals.  I 
have  a  horse  named  “Dandy,”  a  pet  kit¬ 
ten  named  “Yanka,”  a  calf  named  “Bril¬ 
liant,”  two  dogs  named  “Skipper”  and 
“Goodfellow”  and  two  lambs  named 
“Peggie”  and  “Prissie.”  I  love  my  home. 
It  is  midwinter  now,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  wattle’s  scent  is  in  the 


air.  The  wattle  (a  species  of  acacia)  is 
our  national  flower. 

— Heather  Stewart  (12  years). 

Queensland,  Australia. 

How  interesting  to  think  of  this  little 
reader  of  Our  Page  living  so  far  away, 
yet  having  the  same  tasks,  the  same  pets, 
the  same  interests  that  we  do.  We  are 
glad  a  “friend”  sent  her  a  copy  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  with  Our  Page  in  it,  and  glad 
that  she  wrote  us  such  a  good  letter.  We 
hope  she  will  write  again  and  perhaps 
sometime  send  us  a  picture  or  two  of  her 
country.  Meanwhile  you  will  all  be  in¬ 
terested  to  get  out  your  geographies  and 
atlases  and  look  up  Australia  and 
Queensland  and  Brisbane.  Why  is  it 
Winter  there  now?  Is  it  like  our  Win¬ 
ter?  Why  are  flowers  in  bloom  and 
fruits  growing?  When  we  are  getting  up 
in  the  morning  here,  what  is  Heather  do¬ 
ing?  How  would  you  make  the  journey 
if  you  were  able  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  visit  Heather?  How  long  would  it 
take?  IIow  much  would  it  cost? 


The  Scarlet  Tanager 

This  bird,  which  was  the  one  described 
in  last  week’s  Nature  Puzzle,  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  that  a  great  many  readers  knew 
the  answer,  even  though  some  had  never 
seen  a  scarlet  tanager.  Nearly  a  dozen 
drawings  of  the  bird  were  sent  in,  from 
which  one  was  selected  to  print.  The 
following  letters  also  give  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  is  interesting : 

This  month  the  minute  I  saw  “black 
wings  and  tail,  red  head  and  body,”  I 
knew  the  bird.  It  is  the  scarlet  tanager. 
One  time  this  bird  came  to  our  back 
stoop  and  sat  there  for  quite  a  while. 
Since  then  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  it.  I  have  been  studying  biology  for 
six  months.  The  teacher  happened  to 
show  pictures  of  the  tanager  and  I  was 
first  to  answer.  I  love  Nature  and  in¬ 
tend  to  know  more  and  more  about  it. 

— Ellen  Nordine  (15  years). 

New  York. 


I  think  the  answer  to  last  month’s  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle  is  “scarlet  tanager.”  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  these  birds,  but  here  is 
something  that  I  have  read  about  them  : 

“These  beautiful  birds  are  found  in 
open  woods,  but  they  often  come,  out  in 
fields,  parks,  orchards  and  sometimes  in 


Fair  Time — Drawn  by  Miriam  Rachel 
(15  years),  Pennsylvania 


yards  when  feeding;  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  I  ever  saw  was  about  a  dozen  of 
these  birds  tripping  along  the  furrows 
of  a  plowed  field,  where  they  were  feed¬ 
ing  on  insects.  Besides  berries  and  seeds 
they  live  upon  quantities  of  insects  fre¬ 
quently  catching  them  on  the  wing  in  true 
fly-catcher  style.” 

— Esther  Bell  (12  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

The  plant  which  I  shall  describe  is  a 
garden  vegetable  and  is  very  popular.  It 
grows.  12  inches  or  more  in  height.  The 
blossoms  are  yellow,  somewhat  bell¬ 
shaped  and  look  very  pretty  against  the 
dark  green  leaves.  The  fruit  is  often 
picked  a  little  green  and  put  in  the  sun 
to  ripen.  When  ripe  it  is  red  or  yellow. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  very 
peculiar  odor ;  if  you  smell  one  you  will 
never  mistake  this  plant  for  another.  In 
the  olden  days  the  fruit  was  considered 
very  poisonous  and  the  plant  was  grown 
in  flower  borders  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  of  its  fruit.  Now  the  fruit  is 
eaten  raw  or  canned.  Most  people  eat 
it  raw.  What  is  it? 

— Janet  Rose  (12  years). 

New  York. 


Our  Short  Stories 

From  your  letter's  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  readers  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  short  stories  that  were  printed 
on  Our  Page  in  July.  Your  editor  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  seven  which  he  has  selected 
this  month  from  the  goodly  number  sent 
in  will  be  no  less  appreciated.  Story¬ 
writing  is  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
pastime  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will 
try  your  hand  at  original  (true  or 


Scouts  of  Troop  18,  Shreveport ,  La. — 
Sent  by  Eugenie  Davignon,  Louisiana 

imaginative)  stories  of  not  more  than 
250  words. 

Through  an  oversight  last  month  the 
author’s  name  was  not  printed  with  the 
story  entitled  “The  Costume  Party  That 
Came  Just  in  Time.”  It  was  written  by 
Grace  Brown  (15  years),  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  readers  whose 
stories  are  printed  below,  Honorable 
Mention  for  usable  stories  is  given  to 
Alice  Ralph  (12)  of  Connecticut;  Erma 
Otwell  (12)  of  Delaware;  and  Anne 
Goodman  (8),  Doris  Light  (10),  Doro¬ 
thy  Fisher  (14),  Edna  Koenig  and  Alma 
Lippa  of  New  York. 

Now  for  the  stories: 

THE  HUNGRY  FOX 

Once  a  fox  was  very  hungry  so  he 
went  out  to  find  something  to  eat.  The 
tfirst  thing  he  came  to  was  my  pet 
chicken.  The  fox  wanted  to  he  very 
polite  and  tipped  his  hat.  The  chicken 
thought  he  was  a  very  nice  old  fox  and 
made  friends  with  him  right  away.  But 
by  the  time  the  chicken  turned  away  the 
fox  had  it  by  the  throat  and  carried  it 
off  to  the  wood.  And  that  was  the  last 
of  my  pet  chicken. 

— Harlan  Ross  (8  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


A  ROADSIDE  ADVENTURE 

One  evening  about  dusk  I  happened 
to  be  walking  along  a  lonely  country 
road  on  returning  from  a  party.  I  had 
traveled  it  many  a  time  before,  but  never 
did  it  seem  so  dismal  and  dreary.  Some 
ghost  stories  told  earlier  in  the  evening 
accounted  for  this  feeling.  Suddenly, 
in  the  distance,  I  noticed  a  dimly  out¬ 
lined  figure  which  I  took  for  a  man  car¬ 
rying  a  gun.  Almost  pax-alyzed  with  fear 
I  turned  and  ran  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  reach  home  by  a  roundabout  way. 
I  told  the  family  who  forbid  me  to  be 
out  alone  after  dark  again.  The  next 
day  I  started  out  with  a  friend  to  look 
for  a  prize  that  I  had  won  at  the  party, 
but  which  I  had  lost  coming  home  in  my 
excitement.  When  we  neared  the  spot 
where  I  had  seen  the  man  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  in  a  field,  close  to 
the  road,  a  scarecrow  holding  a  stick 
in  its  hand,  that  proved  to  be  the  awful 
apparition  I  had  seen  the  night  before. 

— Eileen  Meier  (13  years). 

New  York. 


THE  WREN’S  TUMBLE 
Early  in  Spring  my  brother  and  I  put 
out  eight  houses  for  the  wrens  to  build 
their  nests  in.  They  built  their  nests 
in  some  of  them.  During  the  high  storm 
that  passed  through  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 


try  last  week  one  of  these  houses  was 
blown  down.  There  were  young  birds  in 
it.  I  thought  they  would  all  be  drowned, 
but  when  I  went  to  look  after  them  they 
were  all  alive  after  their  hard  fall.  There 
were  seven  young  wrens  in  the  nest.  I 
took  the  birds  out  and  put  them  in  my 
cap  till  the  house  was  up  again.  When 
the  house  was  up  I  put  the  young  birds  in 
it.  Now  the  mother  bird  is  busy  carry¬ 
ing  worms  and  other  food  in  to  her  young 
ones.  — Evan  Beers  (13  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


A  DIARY  MAKES  PEACE 
“Roger  Mason,  give  me  my  doll  or  I’ll 
■”  Alice  started  angrily  after  her 


brother.  He  ran,  and  she  soon  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  started  hunting  after 
something  of  his,  to  get  and  tease  him 
with,  as  he  was  teasing  her  now.  He 
was  such  a  tease !  Tears  of  resentment 
ran  down  Alice’s  cheeks. 

In  his  coat  pocket  she  found  his  diary. 
Glancing  guiltily  about  she  opened  it : 

“June  15:  I  have  teased  Alice  a  lot  to¬ 
day.  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t,  but  she  gets 
mad  so  quickly.  It’s  fun  to  see  her  rave. 
'She  teases  me  just  as  much  though,  but 
she  won’t  admit  it.  Today  she  lost  the 
place  in  my  book  just  to  be  mean.” 

Alice  hastily  closed  the  diary  and  went 
away  by  herself  to  think.  True  she  did 
get  cross  easily,  and  true  she  did  tease 
Roger. 

“Perhaps  if  I  just  smile  when  he  teases 
me  and  be  pleasant,  he’ll  stop.  I’ll  stop 
teasing  him,  too,”  she  resolved. 

So  when  Roger  came  in  and  shook  the 
doll  tantalizingly  near  her  face  she  only 
smiled  wistfully.  He  looked  surprised. 
“Here,  take  your  old  thing,”  he  said 
gruffly.  The  next  day  it  was  the  same. 
Whenever  he  teased  her,  Alice  only 
smiled,  and  not  once  did  she  bother  him. 
He  was  mystified.  After  a  few  days  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  tease  her 
at  all. 

“What’s  happened,  Alice?  It’s  so  quiet 
around  here  lately!  You  children  used  to 
fight  continually,”  asked  her  mother. 

Alice  smiled  knowingly  to  herself. 

— Rebecca  Spencer  (14  years). 

Maine. 


PROPHECY 

It  was  the  mystic  hour  of  midnight. 
Snapping  out  the  lights  I  turned  to  my 
magic  crystal.  'Slowly  I  whirled  the 


Three  Chums — Sent  by  Adeline  Schaefer 
(14  years),  Neiv  York 

white  ball  around.  Suddenly  it  turned 
black ;  then  a  blue  light  appeared,  il¬ 
luminating  the  gold  figures  “1950.” 
Slowly  the  blue  light  and  gold  figures 
vanished  and  I  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  in  a  great  city. 
The  streets  were  wide ;  there  were  no 
trolley  tracks ;  sky-scrapers  towered  up 
toward  the  heavens.  In  a  book  store  I 
saw  advertised  Rebecca  Spencer’s  novels 
of  the  Maine  lumbermen.  In  an  art 
gallery  I  saw  some  of  Evelyn  Under¬ 
wood’s  paintings.  Coming  to  a  news¬ 
stand  I  bought  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  But  how  changed.  The 
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journal  contained  over  50  pages  and  10 
of  these  were  the  Boys  and  Girls  pages. 
How  wonderful ! 

Crossing  a  street  I  was  nearly  run 
down  by  an  odd-looking  vehicle  resem¬ 
bling  an  automobile  minus  the  engine 
with  some  wire  apparatus  on  the  top.  I 
asked  a  passing  individual  what  it  was. 

“Why  that’s  a  radiobile,”  he  said. 

“Aren’t  there  any  more  automobiles 
left?”  I  asked. 

“No !  They  are  as  antique  as  the 
trolley  car  and  telephones.  It’s  mostly 
all  radio  now.  But  where  have  you  been? 
Hidden  in  a  cave,  or  what?”  and  the 
pedestrian  passed  on  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  my  seeing  a  brain  specialist. 

I  continued  my  walk  in  amazement. 
Suddenly  a  vehicle  came  speeding  down 
the  street.  As  it  gained  speed  it  arose 
into  the  air  and  soared  upward.  On  the 
bottom  in  large  white  letters  was  the 
word  “Ford.”  The  universe  was  filled 
with  airplanes  and  dirigibles.  Policemen 
were  on  the  tops  of  buildings  directing 
the  stupendous  air  traffic. 

Then  suddenly  the  vision  faded  away 
and  I  awoke.  Disappointed  at  not  seeing 
more,  but  elated  by  what  I  had  seen,  I 
retired  to  bed. 

Now  I  wait  for  1950! 

— Russell  Thomas  (14  years). 

New  Jersey. 


THE  LITTLEST  ACROBAT 
Rosaline  was  the  littlest  acrobat  in  the 
circus.  Ever  since  she  was  a  baby  girl, 
father  and  mother  had  been  teaching  her 
acrobatic  tricks.  Rosaline  could  bend 
backward  and  touch  her  head  to  the  floor. 


A  Real  Doll’s  House — Sent  by  Mabel 
Allatt  (18  years),  New  Jersey 


She  could  turn  somersaults  in  the  air. 
She  could  hang  from  a  trapeze  by  her 
little  feet. 

When  Rosaline  was  seven  her  father 
and  mother  let  her  go  in  the  circus  with 
them.  Oh  how  crowded  the  circus  was 
that  night !  When  Rosaline  ran  out  in 
her  little  pink  tights  and  little  white 
slippers,  how  everybody  clapped  ! 

Up  Rosaline  hopped  on  her  father’s 
shoulders  and  up,  up,  up,  he  climbed  like 
a  pink  monkey,  up  to  the  trapeze  near 
the  roof  of  the  big  circus  tent.  Father 
hung  from  the  trapeze  by  his  feet  and 
grabbed  Rosaline’s  little  hands  and  out 
they  swung  together.  Then  whiz-z-z  she 
went  through  the  air  to  mother  on  her 
trapeze,  and  mother  caught  her  hands. 
Rosaline  looked  down  and  saw  the  clowns 
and  people  far,  far  below.  She  could 
hear  them  clapping  and  yelling. 

Now  it  was  time  for  mother  to  swing 
her  back  through  the  air  to  father. 
Mother  let  go  Rosaline’s  hands  and  whiz, 
out  she  swung.  But  just  then  came  a 
big  clap  of  thunder  that  shook  the  circus 
tent  and  made  all  the  lions  roar.  The 
next  thing  Rosaline  knew  she  was  falling 
down,  down,  faster  and  faster.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  screaming.  The  clowns  were 
running.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  Rosaline 
hit  something.  She  was  lying  in  a  big 
circus  net.  The  clowns  had  run  and 
held  it  under  her. 

Father  and  mother  raced  down  their 
rope  ladders  like  two  big  pink  monkeys. 
Their  faces  were  as  white  as  the  clowns’ 
faces.  All  the  people  were  laughing.  They 
though  Rosaline  had  fallen  on  purpose. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls  clapped  for 
Rosaline. 

— Alexandria  Weiss  (16  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


junior’s  kindness  rewarded 

“Billy  Morrow !  Don’t  you  dare  shoot 
that  robin  !  She’s  building  a  nest  in  our 
apple  tree.” 

As  he  spoke,  Junior  Weston  wrested 
from  Billy’s  hand  a  bright  new  air  rifle. 

“You  can’t  shoot  birds  with  my  air- 
rifle,”  Junior  said  more  gently,  noting 
Billy’s  repentant  silence.  “They  help 
us  lots,  and  Mother  says  we  should  be 
kind  to  them  and  all  of  God’s  creatures. 
Gome  on,  let’s  go  shoot  our  target.  You 
can  shoot  first.” 

Several  days  later  as  Junior,  who  had 
been  watching  the  progress  of  the  robin’s 
nest,  approached  the  tree,  the  bird  flew 
chirping  above  his  head.  Something  flut¬ 
tered  from  its  mouth  and  fell  at  Junior’s 
feet.  Picking  it  up,  he  ran  into  the  house. 

“Oh,  Mother,  one  of  the  robins  that’s 
building  in  the  apple  tree  found  that  five 
dollar  bill  Daddy  lost  in  the  yard  last 
week.  We  couldn’t  find  it  anywhere.” 


The  bright  eyes  of  Robin  Red-breast 
seeking  for  building  materials  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  lost  bill,  and  fearful  at 
Junior’s  approach  had  unknowingly 
dropped  it  at  the  feet  of  her  rescuer. 

“But  would  we  have  it  now  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  little  boy  had  not  saved  the  life 
of  that  same  robin?”  asked  Mrs.  Weston. 

Junior  blushed.  “How  did  you  know 
that?” 

“Why,  the  little  bird  told  me  of  course, 
dear— you  see  I  was  on  the  back  porch 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Kinser  (15  years), 
New  York 


that  day,  and  I  am  sure  that  Daddy  will 
say  the  five  dollars  belongs  to  David  West¬ 
on,  Junior,  for  remembering  to  be  kind.” 
— Frances  Dunlap  (IS  years). 
Missouri. 


A  Game  to  Play 

For  several  months  we  have  printed 
games  requiring  only  two  or  three  play¬ 
ers,  and  suited  to  the  vacation  season 
when  large  groups  seldom  get  together. 
Now  with  school  time  so  near  at  hand 
again  more  players  will  be  available  and 
you  will  welcome  a  group  game.  Tag  of 
one  kind  and  another  is  always  popular 
with  boys  and  girls.  Here  is  a  kind  that 
will  be  new  to  some  of  you.  Try  it ! 

LAME  TAG 

All  the  players  but  one  stand  to  form 
a  large  circle,  without  joining  hands.  The 
odd  player,  who  is  “it,”  stands  in  the 
center.  The  circle  players  commence  the 
game  by  chanting  the  following  words: 

“Now  lame  tagger,  give  us  chase, 

Catch  one  quick  to  take  your  place.” 

At  the  final  word  they  all  run  off  and 
the  lame  tagger  follows  in  chase.  As 
soon  as  he  manages  to  touch  one  of  the 
other  players,  that  player  must  place  his 
hand  on  the  spot  where  he  was  touched 
and  run  after  the  others  until  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  tagging  someone  else.  The 


A  Good  Catch — Sent  by  Rachel  Crouch 
(15  years),  New  York 

original  tagger  joins  those  who  are  being 
pursued. 

It  will  happen  that  sometimes  the  tag¬ 
ger  will  be  holding  his  own  shoulder, 
elbow  or  side  or  even  have  to  hold  one 
leg  and  hop  on  the  other. 

This  game  is  great  fun.  We  play  it 
lots  of  times  here. 

— Edna  Koenig  (15  years). 
New  York. 


Our  Illustrations 

The  combination  of  drawings  and 
photographs  used  last  month  and  this 


month  is  very  attractive.  A  word  should 
first  be  said  about  “our  artists.”  Cath¬ 
erine’s  heading  is  one  held  over  from  a 
year  ago.  Esther’s  “The  Picnic”  was 
printed  last  month.  “Fair  Time”  is  very 
appropriate  for  this  season,  and  Miriam 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  it  in  her  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  boy.  “Vacation  Days”  is  full 
of  memories  of  good  times  ;  Mildred  said 
she  felt  sure  other  readers  could  add  to 
this  idea.  “Keeping  Cool  in  Summer”  is 
your  editor’s  title  for  the  excellent  draw¬ 
ing  by  our  talented  seven-year-old  reader, 
Josephine  Pierce,  who  has  helped  us  out 
once  or  twice  before.  “The  Boys’  Swim¬ 
ming  Hole.”  will  make  every  boy  wish  he 
could  dive  right  in.  In  addition  to  these 
we  must  give  Honorable  Mention  to 
others  who  sent  good  headings  and  other 
drawing  work,  as  follows :  Julia  Frant 
and  Norman  Hallock  (18)  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Anna  Graham  (15)  of  Illinois; 
Edith  Puckering  (12)  of  Iowa;  Josephine 
Griffin  (12)  of  Maine;  Dorothy  Dunn 
(18)  and  Miriam  Tilden  (15)  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Julia  Danforth  (18),  Evelyn 
Underwood  (14)  and  Harry  Worthman 
(16)  of  New  York;  Rena  Cook  (10)  and 
Helen  Kauffman  (15)  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Cora  Hill  (18)  of  Texas. 

As  to  the  photographs  :  Accompanying 
the  Boy  'Scouts  snapshot  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Eugene  Davignon,  a  Loui¬ 
siana  reader :  • 

We  had  seven  Boy  Scouts  and  their 


Keeyiny  Cool  in  Summer — Drawn  by 
Josephine  Pierce  (7  years),  New  York 


Scoutmaster  out  here  Saturday  evening 
and  all  day  Sunday.  They  hiked  six 
miles  and  camped  on  our  place  near  the 
dairy.  The  boys  had  to  do  their  own 
cooking  and  washing  of  dishes.  They  got 
milk  from  our  dairy  for  meals.  Sunday 
evening  they  helped  at  different  tasks 
during  milking.  They  broke  up  camp  at 
six  o’clock  Sunday  evening,  then  came  to 
the  house.  We  asked  them  to  stay  for 
ice  cream.  The  boys  said  they  would 
freeze  it  and  they  did.  The  Assistant 
Scoutmaster  and  wife  then  arrived  and 
I  served  them  all  ice  cream  and  cake. 
The  boys  were  just  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  hiking  home  after  enjoying 
the  ice  cream  when  a  truck  appeared  and 
all  the  boys  bade  farewell  and  loaded  in 
the  truck.  They  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  come  back  again  and  we  certainly  did 
enjoy  having  them.  I  took  some  pictures 
and  am  sending  one  to  Our  Page,  but  am 
sorry  I  cannot  contribute  it  as  I  gave 
the  negative  to  the  Scoutmaster  so  he 
could  have  pictures  printed  for  the  boys. 

Adeline  Schaefer  sent  the  picture  called 
“Three  Chums”  a  year  ago.  It  is  good  to 
see  these  bright  faces  of  some  of  our 
readers. 

The  picture  of  the  doll’s  house  is  most 
interesting.  Winter  and  Summer  it 
stands  in  Mabel’s  yard,  as  truly  a  house 
as  the  larger  ones  near  it.  Mabel  says : 
“The  front  and  back  of  the  house  come 
off.  It  has  a  wooden  frame,  plasterboard 
walls,  and  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
heavy  cardboard.  The  brick  effect  is 
made  by  pasting  Christmas  paper  on 
The  roof  has  real  crushed  slate  roofing 
nailed  to  roof  boards.  For  parlor  furni¬ 


The  Boys’  Swimming  Hole — Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (14  years),  New  York 
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tu re  I  made  an  overstuffed  suite.  The 
other  rooms  have  pretty  metal  furniture.” 

Rachel  sent  the  picture  showing  the 
catch  of  fish,  without  saying  anything 
about  it,  but  we  presume  she  caught  the 
fish  herself,  and  expect  she  knows  how 
to  cook  them  herself,  though  probably 
father  or  brother  will  clean  them  for  her. 

In  connection  with  the  tea-party  pic¬ 
ture,  Dorothy  wrote :  “This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  party  I  had  the  other  day. 
Mother  baked  a  big  cake  and  I  am  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  to  the  table  under  the  tree.  My 
guests  were  my  playmates,  Sadie  and  lit¬ 
tle  Bessie.  We  all  three  set  the  table 
with  my  new  set  of  little  dishes.  We  had 
a  fine  time.” 

So  you  have  this  month’s  picture  gal¬ 
lery  and  an  interesting  one  it  is.  Try 
to  make  next  month’s  as  good,  or  better, 
with  your  contributions  of  drawings  and 
photographs. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

The  “something  we  should  retain”  hid¬ 
den  in  last  month’s  enigma  was  f-a-r-m 
1-i-f-e.  Some  of  you  worked  this  out  ; 
others  wrote  that  they  could  not  solve 
it.  Here  is  a  long  and  interesting  one 
for  this  month  : 

My  first  is  in  rabbit,  but  not  in  hare, 

My  second  in  round,  but  not  square, 

My  third  is  in  money,  but  not  in  gold, 

My  fourth  is  in  said,  but  not  in  told, 

My  fifth  is  in  stand,  but  not  in  sir. 

My  sixth  is  in  punch,  but  not  in  hit, 

My  seventh  is  in  friend,  but  not  in  foe, 

My  eighth  is  in  high,  but  not  in  low, 

My  ninth  is  in  pig,  but  not  in  sow, 

My  tenth  in  harrow,  but  not  in  plow, 

My  eleventh  is  in  wool,  but  not  in  yarn. 
My  twelfth  is  in  house,  but  not  in  barn, 
My  thirteenth  in  purple,  but  not  in  blue. 
My  fourteenth  in  paste,  but  not  in  glue, 
My  fifteenth  in  lung,  but  not  in  heart, 

My  sixteenth  in  cookie,  but  not  in  tart. 
My  whole  is  a  thing  with  which  no  one 
would  part. 

—Arnold  Beyeler  (12  years). 

New  York. 


A  Few  Notes 

Your  editor  wrote  the  couplet  in  the 
Box  at  the  head  of  Our  Page  this  month. 
In  these  22  words  I  have  tried  to  sum  up 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  Our  Page  as  they 
have  developed  in  the  past  six  years. 


The  list  of  August  contributors  will  be 
found  on  page  1150.  These  are  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  made  this  attractive 


Dorothy’s  Party — Sent  by  Dorothy 
Mannon  (10  years),  New  Jersey 

and  interesting  “Page”  possible.  Every 
boy  and  girl  reader  owes  them  thanks 
and  everyone  of  you  ought  to  resolve  to 
see  your  name  on  that  list  in  the  months 
to  come. 


All  work  for  the  September  page  should 
be  sent  in  as  directed  below,  to  reach 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  office  not  later 
than  September  5. 

Good-bye  and  Good  Wishes 

It  is  with  real  sorrow  that  I  must  now 
tell  my  boys  and  girls,  readers  of  Our 
Page,  that  this  is  the  last  number  that  it 
will  be  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  edit 
for  you.  The  call  to  undertake  an  im¬ 
portant  work  in  a  distant  city  has  forced 
this  decision  upon  me. 

It  is  almost  six  years  since  the  month¬ 
ly  department  for  Boys  and  Girls  was 
created  in  The  Rukal  New-Yorker. 

(Continued  on  Page  1150) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 
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The  Coming  Season. — There  are  al¬ 
ready  promises  of  Fall  in  the  Shop  win¬ 
dows  ;  not  only  the  furs  which  are  on 
special  sale  in  August  but  also  the  new 
cloth  dresses  and  Autumn  hats.  After 
a  Summer  of  gauzy  garments,  low-necked 
and  sleeveless,  we  see  cloth  dresses  with 
long  sleeves  and  high  necks.  The  new¬ 
est  neck  line  has  a  plain  collar  close 
around  the  neck,  with  a  narrow  opening 
in  front ;  often  there  is  a  clasp  or  a  tie 
at  the  neck,  with  this  narrow  opening 
below.  Long  sleeves  are  the  rule ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  close-fitting,  and  some¬ 
times  they  have  a  flare  at  the  bottom,  but 
we  see  no  day  frocks  without  sleeves,  or 
with  a  very  short  sleeve.  The  skirts 
have  not  lengthened  so  far,  except  for 
evening  wear,  and  there  is  always  a  de¬ 
cided  flare,  given  by  gores  or  a  circular 
cut.  Autumn  hats  are  largely  trimmed 
with  velvet,  and  we  see  some  felt  hats 
with  velvet  trimmings  that  recall  our  reg¬ 
ular  Winter  headgear  of  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  we  took  to  wearing  velvet  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  straw  in  January.  Velvet  is 
also  to  be  very  fashionable  for  dress 
wear,  and  seems  likely  to  displace  some 
of  the  expensive  cloth  materials  that  were 
fashionable  last  year. 

A  New  Coat  Dress. — In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  two 


each  side,  and  was  then  brought  down 
to  the  top  of  the  folds  in  front,  where  it 
was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  colored 
enamel.  The  ends  of  the  scarf  were  then 
brought  down  in  loops  at  the  edge  of  the 
two  upper  folds,  falling  loose  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  wide-brimmed  hat  was  of  brown 
silk,  faced  with  sand  color,  the  crown 
of  folded  velvet  with  a  large  velvet 
flower  at  the  side.  This  was  a  very  dig¬ 
nified  gown,  suitable  for  a  matron.  The 
arrangement  of  the  narrow  scarf  is  be¬ 
coming  to  a  full  figure,  and  these  flaring 
sleeves  are  especially  becoming  to  a 
plump  woman,  not  only  because  they  are 
comfortable,  but  also  because  they  lessen 
the  apparent  size  of  the  arms.  We  have 
seen  some  dresses  of  this  style  with  the 
broad  folds  on  the  skirt  of  velvet,  the 
remainder  being  flat  crepe.  Sometimes 
these  velvet  folds  are  cut  slightly  circu¬ 
lar,  so  that  they  flare  more.  We  saw 
some  dresses  of  purple  crepe  with  black 
velvet  trimming  applied  in  this  way,  but 
the  effect  was  rather  exaggerated. 

Roman  Stripes. — Both  the  little  girls 
show  pretty  frocks  of  Roman-striped  flan¬ 
nel  ;  both  are  very  simple,  but  a  little 
different.  The  one  at  the  left  is  the  usual 
plain  pattern  with  set-in  sleeves ;  the 
back  is  perfectly  plain,  and  there  is  an 
opening  at  the  left  side  of  the  front,  the 
shallow  turn-over  collar  coming  round 
to  this  opening,  which  is  fastened  with 
bright  yellow  ball  buttons.  The  collar 
and  turn-back  cuffs  of  yellow  linen  are 
the  only  trimming.  The  dress,  however, 
was  given  a  decided  flare  by  the  insertion 


A  Group  of  Models  for  the  Early  Fall 


noticeable  features  in  the  Fall  models,  the 
coat  dress  with  flaring  skirt  and  the  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  trimming  that  is  to  be  a 
marked  feature  next  season.  We  are 
promised  the  vivid  coloi’s  and  noticeable 
designs  that  marked  the  so-called  Bul¬ 
garian  trimmings  of  some  years  ago.  This 
dress,  dark  blue  in  color,  was  made  of 
the  new  cloth  called  mirroleen.  While 
it  carried  out  the  coat  shape,  the  skirt 
was  circular,  seamed  on  at  the  waist,  and 
had  quite  a  flare.  The  trimming  was  a 
band  of  vivid  red  and  gold  Chinese  bro¬ 
cade,  with  a  fold  of  the  cloth  at  the  in¬ 
ner  edge.  The  sleeves  were  long  and 
tight,  and  had  a  turnback  cuff  of  the  bro¬ 
cade  edged  with  a  cloth  fold.  There  was 
no  girdle,  and  no  other  trimming.  The 
little  hat  was  red  felt.  The  long  sleeve 
is  really  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  gowns ;  sometimes  the  tight  sleeve 
is  slashed,  and  sometimes  it  is  flared,  but 
it  must  be  long. 

Another  Blue  Cloth. — The  next 
figure  shows  a  blue  twill,  its  general  out¬ 
line  like  the  first.  This,  too,  had  the 
flaring  skirt  seamed  on  at  the  low  waist¬ 
line,  but  instead  of  a  coat  shape,  this 
waist  was  cut  in  a  V  opening  right  down 
to  the  skirt.  This  opening  was  edged 
with  a  handsome  gimp  or  woven  braid 
of  black  and  gold.  The  long  tight  sleeves 
had  a  band  of  gimp  at  the  wrist.  A  nar¬ 
row  girdle  of  the  cloth  was  knotted  at 
one  side,  and  finished  with  small  fancy 
balls  of  black  and  gold.  A  separate 
vestee  or  guimpe,  like  a  blouse  with  a 
rolled  collar,  was  of  very  pale  salmon 
crepe  de  chine  with  a  tie  of  the  same. 
Down  the  front  were  ball  buttons  of  the 
same  color,  hanging  from  a  twisted 
thread.  The  hat  was  salmon  felt  with 
an  odd  little  dark  blue  ornament.  A 
little  fold  of  the  salmon,  like  a  rolled 
cuff,  showed  at  the  wrist,  but  was  prob¬ 
ably  attached  to  the  sleeve,  rather  than 
a  real  part  of  the  guimpe. 

Flares  and  Folds. — The  central  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  dress  of  Airedale  brown  flat 
crepe.  The  dress  itself  is  the  ordinary 
plain  one-piece  pattern,  but  the  sleeves 
are  new,  being  tight  to  the  elbow,  and 
then  brought  to  three-quarter  length  by  a 
flare,  lined  with  sand  color.  The  skirt 
had  three  applied  bias  folds,  -which  gave 
it  a  slight  flare.  The  only  other  trim¬ 
ming  was  a  narrow  scarf  of  the  material, 
which  started  from  the  shoulder  seam  at 


of  four  pointed  gores,  two  in  the  back 
and  two  in  the  front.  These  gores  were 
cut  with  the  stripes  running  across.  This 
was  a  very  pretty  and  comfortable  dress  ; 
these  flannels  wash  well,  and  with  bloom¬ 
ers  underneath  the  small  girl  is  both  at¬ 
tractively  and  sensibly  clad.  This  dress 
was  made  of  flannel  showing  blue  and 
orange  stripes  on  a  creamy  ground,  but 
there  is  an  immense  variety  to  choose 
from.  The  other  model  has  a  little  more 
making,  but  is  equally  simple.  This  had 
the  plain  one-piece  pattern  for  a  foun¬ 
dation,  but  had  at  the  waist  an  applied 
band  cut  into  pointed  battlements,  two 
in  the  back  and  two  in  the  front.  This 
was  cut  with  the  stripes  running  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  was  stitched  on  flat.  At  the 
lower  edge  of  this  applied  piece  was  a 
girdle  of  dark  brown  velvet,  tied  in  a  flat 
bow  with  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
A  strap  of  the  flannel,  cut  with  stripes 
across,  went  down  the  center  of  the 
front,  with  a  row  of  dark  brown  ball 
buttons.  The  turn-back  cuffs  had  a  little 
bow  of  the  brown  velvet,  tied  through 
button  holes.  Flannel  in  plain  colors, 
stripes,  checks  and  plaids  is  very  popu¬ 
lar,  both  for  children  and  adults.  It 
washes  so  well  that  it  is  excellent  for 
Winter  house  dresses,  where  the  house  is 
not  kept  very  warm. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Sport  blouses 
of  balbriggan  jersey  are  especially  useful 
for  wear  with  pleated  skirts,  or  with  a 
plain  tailored  skirt.  They  have  long 
sleeves  with  a  close  cuff,  and  the  “T” 
neckline. 

New  Fall  hats  show  a  combination  of 
felt  and  velvet,  or  felt  and  hatter’s  plush. 
There  are  the  usual  small  cloche  shapes, 
but  also  new  turbans  and  tricornes. 

Some  of  the  showy  new  dress  trim¬ 
mings  are  of  kid  combined  with  silk  and 
tinsel  embroideries.  Others  are  flat  em¬ 
broidery  in  gorgeous  colors  combined  with 
metal  thread,  gold  and  silver.  Many  of 
these  are  made  in  separate  motifs,  which 
may  be  detached  and  used  singly,  instead 
of  being  sold  by  the  yard.  We  noted 
some  beautiful  American  Beauty  designs, 
which  cost  (H  cents  for  the  single  motif. 
Such  a  motif,  when  put  on  carefully, 
looks  as  though  embroidered  on  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  embroidered  banding  will  be 
used  to  finish  the  long  close  sleeves,  and 
for  close  collars. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Keeping  the  Home  Fires 

At  midnight.  The  truck  loaded  with 
potatoes  hummed  down  the  cinder  drive, 
held  its  breath  while  making  the  turn, 
and  murmured  on  up  the  roadway.  The 
red  rear  light  grew  smaller  and  smaller — 
Avent  out.  That  meant  whisking  around 
the  corner  onto  the  State  road.  A  search¬ 
ing  whiteness  moved  along  the  highway, 
revealing  trees,  fences,  dwellings.  As  this, 
too,  passed,  a  hoarse  throaty  concord  of 
sweet  tones  floated  back,  and  that  was 
for  “all’s  well— goodbye.”  Daddy  and 
Perk  were  off  for  Syracuse. 

Not  much  use  in  standing  here  think¬ 
ing  in  the  dark.  The  house  windows  are 
golden  bright  squares.  Somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  barn  Old  Dan  moves 
restlessly  in  his  stall.  Only  a  few  nights 
ago,  Dan,  who  is  not  old  but  by  courtesy 
of  titles,  committed  the  foolishness  of 
trying  to  scratch  over  his  ear  with  his 
hind  foot-  No  doubt  it  is  the  regular 
program  with  Dan.  But  this  night  his 
shoe  caught  in  the  halter  rope.  A  futile 
struggle  and  'Dan  was  lying  in  a  heap 
trussed  up,  in  a  position  that  was  belit¬ 
tling,  to  say  the  least.  He  could  hardly 
breathe.  'When  Perkins  looked  in  hours 
later  Dan  was  about  done.  No  horse 
but  Dan,  declared  Perk,  would  have  lent 
himself  as  gracefully  to  the  rescue,  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  foot  afterwards  for  them  to 
hammer  out  the  rope.  It  occurs  to  me  to 
peep  at  Dan  now,  but  there  is  his  clever 
white  face  at  the  manger  window.  “Don’t 
you  cut  up  tonight,  old  boy !”  I  hope 
that  soft  nicker  is  a  horse  negative, 
whereas  it  likely  means  “oats.” 

Progress  upstairs  to  the  children’s 
room  leaves  the  house  dark  behind  me. 
Two  beds  in  one  room.  It  is  nice  to 
crawl  in  with  Mark  and  his  second 
mother,  his  sister  Elsie,  in  the  wide  wal¬ 
nut  bed.  They  are  both  sound  sleepers, 
but  over  on  the  crib  pillow  a  red  head 
raises  like  a  question  mark.  “Good 
night,”  it  says,  and  droops  again. 

So  quickly  does  slumber  come  that  at 
the  next  moment  I  seemed  to  find  myself 
wrestling  with  the  alarm  clock  to  shut 
off  its  lever.  Alarm  clocks  being  notably 
obdurate  in  insisting  that  their  levers 
shall  be  pulled  in  exactly  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  the  whole  family  was  aroused  by  the 
struggle,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  whole  family  likewise  went  to 
the  milking  of  the  brindle  Grace,  whose 
long  tail  was  forever  busy  swatting  flies 
and  people’s  noses.  The  chicks  scurried 
eagerly  to  the  grain  that  Elsie  threw  on 
the  ground,  and  the  mean  old  Homer 
pigeon  drove  away  his  offspring  just  as 
usual.  It  was  a  fair,  clear  day,  a  little 
foggy  at  the  edges. 

Having  given  every  animal  and  bird  on 
the  farm  its  breakfast  we  returned  to  the 
kitchen  and  put  on  the  pancake  griddle. 
The  children  began  to  suggest  that  after 
the  dishes  were  washed  we  would  all  go 
to  the  woods.  “We  can’t,”  I  told  them, 
and  their  “Whys”  met  half-way  my  asser¬ 
tion  that  someone  might  come.  “Keep 
the  home  fires  burning,”  I  sang  at  their 
disappointed  faces.  The  red  head,  to 
whose  imagination  every  mystery  is  a 
lighted  match,  went  and  stole  a  long  hard 
look  at  Grandad’s  shotgun,  hanging  on 
the  closet  wall. 

“Who  do  you  think  will  come?”  she 
asked.  “Will  you  shoot  him?” 

“Not  if  I  am  in  my  right  mind,”  I  re¬ 
assured  her,  robbing  her  day  of  its  ro¬ 
mance  by  adding  that  it  was  not  good 
business  to  shoot  people  coming  for  po¬ 
tatoes. 

“O,  for  potatoes,”  she  repeated  sadly. 

Now  for  a  quiet  time  to  write.  The 
front  porch  overlooking  the  yard  on  all 
sides,  which  includes  the  lily  pool,  has 
a  soft  rocking  chair.  “To  sum  up  the 
position  of  potatoes,”  says  my  pencil, 
“this  is  the  exact  time  when  local  early 
potatoes  are  done,  and  will  be  replaced 
either  by  southern  ones,  or  replenished 
from  the  fields  of  the  main  crop.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  city  of  Rochester  was 
supplied  almost  entirely  with  southern 
stock,  which  sold  at  $7  a  barrel  ($2.50 
per  bushel)  while  local  stock  begged  its 
way  because  it  was  undependable  and 
had  no  set  price.  As  I  write  late  va¬ 
rieties  are  being  taken  from  under  green 
vines  and  hurried  to  a  market  that  im¬ 
mediately  sank  to  $1.50.  After  a  year 
of  low  prices,  these  growers  want  the 
bird  in  the  hand.  Just  now  the  grocer 
laughs  at  talk  of  high  Winter  prices.  He 
is  very  nervous — goes  out  to  look  up  the 
street,  half  fearing  to  find  a  truck  load 
bearing  down  upon  him,  and  shoves  the 
price  down  25  cents  lower,  if  he  is  right 
and  there  is  one  coming.  Even  more 
harassed  than  the  farmer  is  the  grocer 
who  descends  not  rapidly  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  store  across  the  street.  It 
is  to  dull  this  competition  that  potatoes 
seek  the  public  market,  the  insane  asylum, 
and  the  prison,  any  place  where  a  potato 
can  be  tucked  away  without  making  the 
noise  of  the  sale  price.  It  is  very  easy 
to  smother  the  present  market — with  po¬ 
tatoes.  Yet  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  drive  about  the  country  can 
see  that  the  potato  was  not  popular  at 
planting  time,  and  this  situation  for  this 
year  is  practically  incapable  of  change. 


It  is  for  the  old-timer  to  see  and  judge 
which  condition  to  accept  as  the  true 
one.” 

“Mother !”  shrieks  Elsie’s  voice  with  a 
little  quaver  of  fear.  “The  pigs  are  out !” 
Her  terror  is  explained  to  me  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  never  seen  pigs  at  large  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  rise  hastily  and  gaze  over  the 
high  side  of  the  porch.  Two  pigs  are 
standing  by  the  lily  pool  looking  towards 
h  bed  of  Gladioli,  which  has  just  become, 
a  spot  of  color.  Different  from  the  old 
barnyard !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
stop  and  pity  them,  only  that  they  have 
paused  to  put  their  noses,  to  the  ground, 
and  after  each  pause  there  rises  a  comma 
of  perfectly  good  green  lawn  grass  sod. 
I  can’t  stand  that,  so  I  selected  a  stick 
with  a  point  which  is  not  quite  so  blunt 
as  some  I  might  have  taken.  I  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  they  did  not  run 
and  short  wildly  but  waited  for  me  in 
some  curiosity.  When  I  arrived  and 
rapped  them  gently  in  the  direction  of 
the  stable  gate,  they  went  much  as  a  pair 
of  naughty  boys  would  have,  their  manner 
respectful.  Perk  had  taught  them  their 
manners,  had  invited  them  into  the  stable 
to  be  curried  like  a  horse,  had  whipped 
them  with  the  end  of  a  strap  when  they 
ran  out  in  the  barn  proper.  They  had 
developed  a  conscience.  When  the  nose 
of  one  again  descended,  I  rapped  rather 
sharply  and  the  owner  of  it  grunted  in  a 
tone  that  conveyed  how  badly  he  was 
being  treated.  A  pig  isn’t  much  to  look 
at.  His  ears  lop  over  his  eyes  and  his 
nose  is  in  the  dirt,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  animals  in  the  barnyard,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  When  these  pigs  were  safely  shut 
in  I  fixed  the  fence,  and  at  the  time  they 
were  burrowed  deep  in  some  moist  earth. 
They  did  not  risk  taking  a  look  at  the 
fixing  until  I  was  out  of  sight.  Then  they 
rose  in  common  accord  and  ran  straight  to 
it.  What  is  more,  they  got  out  again.  The 
forenoon  was  devoted  largely  to  fixing 
fence,  until  we  thought  of  feeding  them. 
That  was  a  banner  ration  we  gave  them, 
and  they  lay  down  and  slept. 

“You  didn’t  feed  ’em  enough,”  accused 
Perk  sometime  later.  “They  was  just 
lookin’  for  feed.  No,  they  don't  have  to 
have  no  rings  in  their  nose.” 

We  will  have  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Food 
produces  contentment,  is  the  way  to  a 
man’s  heart,  they  say.  Keep  the  kitchen 
fire  burning ;  it  oils  the  wheels  of  society. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Notes  From  North  Dakota 

Having  never  seen  anything  in  your 
paper  from  our  part  of  the  world,  a  letter 
might  be  of  interest.  By  our  part,  I 
mean  -a  little  bit  of  prairie,  land  in  the 
far  northwestern  part  of  North  Dakota, 
within  only  a  few  miles  of  both  Canada 
and  Montana.  Tonight,  July  18,  it  is 
very  hot,  with  a  drought  threatening  in¬ 
stead  of  rain,  although  we  have  had 
enough  moisture  so  far  to  make  the  land 
beautiful.  Rye  fields  are  about  ready  to 
cut,  hay  and  Sweet  clover  are  being  cut, 
wheat  ('Spring  wheat  is  all  we  can  grow 
here),  is  making  kernel  fast,  and  the 
trees  are  thriftier  than  for  years.  Our 
garden,  while  a  little  late,  is  doing  nicely. 
We  have  had  radishes,  onions,  lettuce, 
'Swiss  chard,  beets,  turnips,  peas  and 
creamed  carrots  to  eat.  The  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  are  starting  to  make  heads, 
cucumbers,  muskmelons  and  squashes 
blossoming,  corn  is  beginning  to  tassel 
and  potatoes  are  blossomed.  So  are  the 
bugs.  The  boys’  watermelons  and  pea¬ 
nuts  are  pretty  good,  but  will  have  to 
hustle  to  give  us  any  to  eat.  Oh  yes,  we 
can  raise  watermelons  here ;  those  little 
round  sugary  ones  that  beat  the  bigger 
ones  a  mile.  We  have  also  raised  musk¬ 
melons,  and  expect  extra  large  ones  this 
year,  as  the  seed  came  from  New  York 
State. 

How  I  wish  I  could  call  by  name  all 
the  wild  flowers  just  in  our  house  yard. 
First  come  the  wild  Crocuses,  I  call 
them.  Lavender  they  are,  and  a  little 
larger  than  the  tame  flower.  Then  there 
are  yellow  violets,  bluebells,  wild  roses, 
the  State  flower.  Well  it  is  so,  too,  for 
they  don’t  wait  to  grow  a  bush,  but  just 
poke  up  a  stem  maybe  not  more  than 
two  inches  high  and  blossom !  Some¬ 
times  they  form  a  carpet  of  bloom.  Then 
the  cacti.  They  die  down  in  Winter,  but 
each  year  take  on  new  life  and  about 
now,  blossom. 

The  birds,  too,  are  more  plentiful  as 
the  trees  grow  larger.  We  have  no  native 
trees ;  all  have  been  planted.  The  more 
numerous  birds  just  now  are  the  meadow 
lark,  lark  bunting,  blackbird,  kingbird 
and  Arkansas  kingbird.  A  meadow  lark 
has  its  nest  near  my  clothes  line  because 
I  am  scolded  when  I  go  too  near  it.  Their 
song  has  more  of  God’s  joyousness  than 
any  other  sound  I  know.  A  kingbird 
patrols  my  chicken  yard.  We  eagerly 
await  its  coming  each  year  to  protect  our 
little  chicks.  No  hawk,  crow,  owl  nor 
even  heron  finds  easy  picking  when  king¬ 
bird  is  on  the  job.  I  alwTays  thrill  when 
I  see  it  dart  from  its  nest  straight  for  its 
enemy,  and  never  gives  up  until  the 
enemy  is  routed,  no  matter  how  large. 
Surely  an  example  for  anyone !  We  also 
have  prairie  chicken  and  wild  ducks  that 
stay  with  us.  mrs.  bessie  a.  manchas. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Tiie  Pond  Again. — The  Parson  has 
just  put  down  his  It.  N.-Y.  and  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interested  in  the  article  about 
the  pond  on  the  farm.  He  would  add  a 
word  or  two.  The  people  around  here  do 
certainly  have  trouble  with  muskrats.  We 
have  had  to  drive  down  old  boards 
through  the  dirt  close  enough  so  they 
cannot  get  through.  We  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  crayfish,  in  fact  hardly  know 
what  is  meant.  We  feel  it  best  to  keep 
out  all  stone  or  brush  lest  the  water  eat 
through  too  easily.  We  have  done  the 
best  with  clear  dirt,  drawing  it  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  site  with  a  wagon, 
just  throwing  it  on  plank  laid  across  the 
axles,  then  lifting  up  the  planks,  one  at 
a  time,  and  let  the  dirt  right  through. 
The  horse  or  horses  going  over  it  each 


Boating  on  the  Farm  Pond 

load  and  the  wagon  wheels  tread  it  down 
beautifully.  One  thing  is  very  important 
and  that  is,  if  you  are  living  where  the 
pond  freezes  hard  in  Winter  you  must 
have  the  bank  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
water,  for  the  earth  heaves  in  freezing 
and  lets  the  water  right  through  if  it 
freezes  below  the  water  edge.  If  any¬ 
one  on  earth  has  had  more  dams  washed 
out  than  the  Parson  has,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  like  to  shake  hands  with  him.  So 
he  would  never  advise  building  a  dam  in 
the  way  of  a  running  brook  of  much  size 
unless  you  are  going  into  it  heavily  and 
expensively.  'Dig  out  a  hole  near  the 
brook  on  a  flat  if  you  can,  and  turn  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  brook  into  this  hole 
as  you  may  want. 

The  Barbel  Boat. — The  boys  have 
made  a  boat  from  half  an  oil  barrel,  nail¬ 
ing  the  hoops  to  every  stave  and  pieces 
of  board  across  the  end  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  when  you  cut  it  in  two.  They 
have  no  end  of  fun  with  this.  It  will 
hold  a  man  grown  to  paddle  around  in. 
Then  besides  the  Parson  made  a  big 
raft  which  will  hold  up  two  people,  and 
they  have  a  great  time  with  this  also. 
They  have  two  elm  planks  we  found 
round  the  place  for  a  spring-board.  The 
ground  end  is  connected  with  a  “dead 
man”  by  chain  and  big  bolt,  and  two 
good  stakes  are  driven  down  each  side. 
If  we  fathers  take  just  as  much  interest 
in  the  swimming  hole  as  the  boys,  they 
will  be  mighty  apt  to  take  as  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  crop  as  we  do. 

Real  Help. — Today,  all  day,  the  Par¬ 
son  has  been  round  with  a  Jewish  grad¬ 
uate  of  Storrs  college  who  works  for  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
York  in  helping  the  Jewish  farmers. 
Whether  that  society  has  loans  on  their 
farms  or  not,  makes  no  difference.  The 
Parson  went  with  him  chiefly  to  show 
him  where  many  of  his  families  lived,  far 
off  on  the  lonely  roads.  This  man  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  fine  character, 
and  certainly  knew  how  to  go  about  it  to 
get  the  confidence  of  these  people,  and  to 
help  them  in  every  way.  Of  course  being 
one  of  them,  and  talking  Yiddish  with 
them,  is  a  great  help.  Going  with  one 
couple  right  out  into  the  henyard,  by 
throwing  down  a  little  grain,  he  would 
pick  up  hen  after  lien  and  show  them 
how  to  cull.  In  another  place  he  takes 
out  a  long  tape,  and  with  the  Jewish 
teacher  on  one  end  and  the  Episcopal  mis¬ 
sionary  on  the  other,  complete  measure¬ 
ments  are  made  of  a  henhouse,  and  then 
this  man  draws  sketches  of  just  what 
should  be  done  to  this  building  for  the 
purpose  of  a  good  modern  poultry  house. 
He  had  everything  with  him  to  do  with, 
and  knew  about  all  kinds  of  crops  from 
Alsike  to  tobacco.  It  seems  queer  nowa¬ 
days  to  find  a  milkman  who  doesn't  “be¬ 
lieve  in  silos.”  It  is  “cheap  feed”  and 
“bad  for  the  cows’  stomachs.”  How  much 
that  sounds  like  20  years  ago.  But  we 
heard  all  this  and  more  the  very  first 
place  we  stopped  at. 

Many  Betters. — “They  all  wrote  let¬ 
ters  home  this  morning,”  so  said  a  good 
woman  dowrn  country  who  has  a  house 


brimming  full  of  boarders.  “They  talked 
of  the  wonderful  party  all  the  forenoon.” 
For  the  Parson  and  the  boys  had  had  a 
party  the  night  before,  and  among  others 
there  was  a  truckload  and  two  big  car¬ 
loads  from  these  two  houses.  “They 
never  saw  anything  like  it,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  No,  they  never  had,  for  we  had 
an  hour  of  games  for  the  children  and 
any  who  would  play,  “Tap  on  the  Back,” 
“Swat  on  the  Knee”  and  volley  ball  with 
a  net  and  toy  balloons  for  the  balls.  Then 
we  had  old-fashioned  square  dances  which 
they  had  never  seen,  Virginia  reel  and 
quadrilles,  with  the  old-time  waltzes  in 
between.  Many  of  these  boarders  were 
Bohemians,  and  they  are  certainly  pret¬ 
ty  waltzers.  One  of  these  houses  ex¬ 
pects  25  people  over  Sunday,  and  tonight 
(Saturday),  the  Parson  and  the  boys  go 
down  for  a  lawn  party  at  that  house.  We 
take  down  ice  cream  and  the  boys  take 
a  violin  and  banjo  and  cornet.  Tomor¬ 
row  we  have  one  of  the  biggest  Sundays 
of  the  year.  It  is  Old  Home  Day  at  one 
of  the  churches,  and  there  is  every  prom¬ 
ise  of  good  weather  and  a  big  crowd.  A 
delegation  from  the  Rotary  Club  of  a 
nearby  city  is  going  down,  also  a  number 
of  cars  from  the  local  Merchant’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  Directions  as  to  what  roads  to 
take  and  how  to  reach  the  church  have 
been  published  in  the  papers.  Thus  can 
the  auto,  instead  of  being  a  detriment  to 
the  church,  be  its  possible  salvation. 
From  the  first  church  where  the  Parson 
has  service  tomorrow,  several  cars  and 
a  truck  will  take  the  larger  part  of  the 
congregation  over  to  the  Old  Home  Day 
church,  seven  miles  distant  in  the  hack 
country.  The  goldenrod  is  at  its  prime, 
and  will  'be  the  chief  decoration,  with 
Dahlias  on  the  altar.  The  old  rooster 
has  been  cooking  ever  since  10  o’clock 
this  morning  (it  is  now  six  at  night), 
and  Mrs.  Parson  just  reports  that  he  is 
getting  nice  and  tender.  He  will  go  into 
sandwiches  this  evening  ready  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  fray.  But  here  come  all  the  boys 
from  a  swim  in  the  pond,  and  ready  for 
a  succotash  supper  and  the  Parson  must 
join  them. 

A  Camp  Fire. — By  the  way,  the  Par¬ 
son  has  fixed  a  great  place  to  cook  and 
eat  over  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pond — 
right  near  the  ice-house.  You  can  see 
the  table  with  the  seats  around  it,  and 
just  the  other  side  you  see  Clossie  ready 
to  roast  a  few  ears  of  corn  for  lunch. 
The  Parson  has  built  up  a  place  with 
stones  and  irons  across  to  hold  the  kettles 
and  ears  of  corn,  etc.  It  is  shady  and 
cool  here  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early 


Table  and  Beats  for  the  Campfire 

dusk,  and  we  eat  and  linger  long  by  the 
campfire  with  the  corn,  husks  on,  sput¬ 
tering  over  the  coals.  Old  wagon  tires 
cut  up  in  about  two-foot  lengths  are  good 
for  this.  Don’t  complain  to  the  Parson 
about  the  boys  not  liking  to  stay  on  the 
farm  if  you  have  never  had  a  campfire 
place  with  them,  and  roasted  corn  or  a 
stocky  broiler  frying  and  scalding  in  a 
skillet  of  bacon  fat. 

Farmers’  Week.  —  The  Parson  was 
over  to  Storrs  College  for  Farmers’  Week. 
Mrs.  Parson  had  planned  to  go,  and  this 
was  to  be  our  vacation.  But  she  caught 
a  bad  cold,  and  was  in  bed  most  of  the 
week.  It  is  really  a  fine  place  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  spend  a  few  days  if  they  possibly 
can.  The  food  is  good  and  so  reasonable. 
All  on  the  cafeteria  plan — ice  cream  for 
example,  seven  cents  a  plate.  Such  a 
good  place  to  go  and  take  children  along. 
You  don’t  feel  as  though  you  impose  on 
anybody  or  make  anyone  any  trouble. 
As  I  told  a  fellow,  this  place  belongs  to 
the  people,  to  us ;  it  is  ours  and  our 
taxes  run  it.  They  have  a  ’  fine  play¬ 
ground  for  the  children  now,  and  the 
talks  are  all  practical  and  interesting. 
While  all  the  program  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  both  men  and  women,  yet  it  seems 
to  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  always 
something  going  on  especially  interesting 
for  the  men  in  the  tent,  and  another 
speaker  especially  interesting  for  the 
women  down  in  the  women’s  dormitory. 

Iodine  and  Goiter. — There  was  one 
man  there  who  talked  on  iodine  and 
goiter.  He  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
talking  about,  too.  We  are  all  supposed 
to  have  one-tenth  of  a  drop  of  iodine  in 
one  of  the  glands  at  the  neck.  When 
this  gets  reduced  to  one-hundredth  of  a 
drop  then  the  trouble  begins.  Nature 
enlarges  the  gland  trying  to  get  more 
iodine,  and  that  make  goiter.  All  iodine 
comes  from  the  sea,  and  people  at  the 
shore  got  more  or  less  of  it  from  the  sea 


air,  but  chiefly  it  can  be  gotten  into  the 
system  through  eating  salty  fish.  Fresh 
fish  do  not  have  any  of  it.  Many  living 
creatures  besides  humans  have  need  of 
more  iodine.  Trout  for  instance  have 
goiter  for  need  of  it.  He  told  of  one  case 
where  a  man  fed  his  trout  on  nice  beef 
liver  and  other  food  and  they  would  not 
thrive.  Living  near  the  sea  and  cheap 
fish  being  plenty,  in  disgust  he  threw 
them  in  a  lot  of  cut-up  salt  fish.  They 
immediately  picked  right  up  and  grew  be¬ 
yond  all  hopes  or  expectations.  That 
one-tenth  of  a  drop  of  iodine  stands  be¬ 
tween  us  and  death,  as  none  of  us  can 
live  without  iodine  in  the  system.  This 
man  was  also  a  great  stickler  for  more 
lime  in  the  system.  Dairy  cows  need 
more  lime,  as  the  milk  drains  so  much 
out  of  their  system.  He  thought  that  in 
many  cases  too  much  protein  is  fed  and 
not  enough  lime-producing  food.  The 
young  growing  shoots  of  small  trees  in 
the  woods  are  very  full  of  lime-producing 
elements.  Sometimes  the  frames  of  heavy- 
producing  cows  utterly  collapse  because 
they  are  so  depleted  of  lime. 

Dressing  a  'Chicken. — The  Parson 
also  went  to  hear  a  woman  talk  on  can¬ 
ning  chickens.  She  was  smart  all  right, 
and  knew  her  business.  The  Parson  had 
dressed  chickens  for  nigh  onto  50  years — 
and  never  knew  how  to  do  it.  She  made 
such  nice  clean  work  of  it,  did  not  wash 
or  need  to  wash  her  hands  at  all  after 
the  job;  she  could  have  goue  right  to  an 
afternoon  tea.  After  taking  off  the  wings 
and  legs,  she  took  out  the  collar-bone  or 
key-bone — a  sort  of  sword-shaped  bone 
that  joins  rings  on  to  the  wishbone.  When 
this  is  removed  you  cut  along  the  ribs 
where  they  seem  to  be  jointed  with  little 
“buttons”  of  gristle,  then  the  whole  bird 
lies  right  open.  Having  previously 
loosened  the  crop,  not  taking  it  out,  and 
cut  through  and  around  the  vent,  you 
can  just  take  out  the  whole  insides  all  en¬ 
cased  in  its  own  membrane.  By  previously 
loosening  up  the  lungs,  they  come  right 
out  with  it.  She  did  not  wash  or  even 
wipe  the  carcass  of  meat,  as  it  didn’t  need 
it.  Mrs.  Parson  and  George  and  Clossie 
have  been  practicing  this  method,  for  it 
is  broiler  time  with  us,  and  they  admit 
it  is  wonderful  how  nicely  it  works. 

Eating  Broilers. — Yes,  it  is  broiler 
time,  and  how  we  do  enjoy  them.  Why 
sell  all  the  good  things  on  the  farm? 
From  the  hatching  time  on,  as  we  tend 
the  chicks,  the  Parson  and  the  boys  often 
•speak  and  almost  smack  their  lips  over 
the  thought  of  the  broilers.  Split  them 
down  the  back,  sprinkle  on  some  flour  and 
a  little  salt,  and  lay  on  a  strip  or  two 
of  thinly  sliced  salt  pork  or  bacon,  pork 
preferred,  and  then  bake  in  the  oven.  Put 
quite  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  so  as  to  have  a  nice  gravy.  How  the 
bones  will  shine  when  the  boys  get 
through  with  them.  Closson’s  eyes  will 
fairly  glisten  as  you  hand  him  a  hind 
quarter.  Follow  it  up  with  a  baked  new 
potato  and  an  ear  of  that  Mayflower 
sweet  corn.  You  will  not  need  to  bother 
with  a  dessert. 

A  Bad  Sticker. — Closson  has  just  been 
in  to  show  the  Parson  how  he  and 
George  are  fixing  a  calf-weaner  for  the 
heifer  for  this  10-month  s-old  critter 
bothers  terribly  about  sucking  the  cows. 
We  got  a  big-sized  “weaner”  which  did 
very  well  for  a  while,  but  now  she  is  as 
bad  as  ever.  They  learn  how  to  tip  their 
head  up  sidewise  and  make  it  ineffective. 
Someone  told  the  boys  how  they  had  such 
a  case  and  they  drove  horseshoe  nails 
through  a  thick  leather,  and  then  riveted 
the  leather  to  the  weaner.  This  fellow 
claimed  it  was  a  sure  cure  for  his,  and 
let  us  hope  it  will  be  for  ours.  The  Par¬ 
son  believes  it  will,  for  those  nails  are 
sharp  as  needles,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  as 
though  any  cow  would  stand  for  them. 


That  Junior  Auto  License 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  II.  S.  Fullagar,  page  883,  on  the 
subject  of  junior  operators’  license,  and 
heartily  agree  with  the  criticism  men¬ 
tioned.  Like  many  other  parents,  we 
are  now  deprived  of  about  one-half  the 
use  of  our  car,  because  our  husky  16-year- 
ohl  son,  who  is  perfectly  competent  to 
operate  it,  having  driven,  (accompanied 
by  his  mother)  for  two  seasons,  is  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  severe  restrictions  from 
delivering  produce,  and  bringing  in  sup¬ 
plies,  while  his  father  is  employed  at 
home.  Though  we  are  not  so  far  from 
train,  trolley,  or  bus,  that  we  do  not 
patronize  them  occasionally,  they  have  a 
habit  of  keeping  to  certain  routes;  while 
our  errands  frequently  take  us  to  an 
entirely  different  section. 

Then  also,  there  is  the  matter  of 
church  ;  ours  is  located  nearly  two  miles 
distant,  in  a  direction  which  we  can 
only  reach  by  auto  or  walking.  With 
services  on  “hurry-up”  time,  it  requires 
some  hustling  to  attend,  without  the  helj) 
of  the  car. 

You  suggest  the  danger  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  parking  on  country  roads  at  night. 
Well,  as  to  that,  I  think  that  danger  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  under  18 
years  of  age;  parents  can  insist  on  young 
people  keeping  good  hours,  whether  they 
have  the  car  out  or  not.  I  rather  think 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority, 
if  junior  licenses  were  granted  for  day¬ 
light  driving  only.  MRS.  T.  P. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  the  old  place  look  like  new  and 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value. 
Order  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory  and  save  one-third. 
Made  by  paint  specialists  with  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  quality.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Color  Cards  of  House  and  Barn  Paints, 
prices  and  free  booklet  of  painting  bints 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  JNL  J. 


„  Save 

$30  to  $90 
and  get 
a  better 


Get 

Our  prices^ 
before 
l  \  Ordering 

an y 

Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points] 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot. 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Faucets, 
Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  .J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  80. 

‘•WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT” 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


sad 

Ra  on  PLUMBING  & 

HEATING 

CATALOG  FREE 

Direct 

From  Distributor 
STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
10th  &  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  bristles  to  hurt  gums  —  Use 

IJF  I/TO  \  The  Toothbrush 
if.IL"  V  m/l  DELIGHTFUL 

Slip  the  sterilized  cotton  pad  into  the  handle,  leave  in 
water  a  moment— the  RE-VIRA  gently  massages  the 
gums  and  thoroughly  cleans  the  teeth.  Use  water  freely 
and  your  favorite  dentifrice.  Highly  recommended. 

Re-Vira  complete  with  100  pads,  $1.00 ;  Child's  75c 
Extra  Pads,  100,  50c:  Child’s  40c,  postpaid 

E.  A.  CLARK.  20  Camden  Street.  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 


All  Wool  Knitting  ram  For  Sale  ^Tre-T^ZTn. 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET!  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Producing  a  dairy  ration  of  unvarying 
high  quality  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
mixing  together  a  lot  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Any  dairyman  can  buy  the  ingredients  of 
Larro  in  the  open  market.  He  may  even 
mix  them  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
Larro.  But  the  finished  product  would 
not  be  Liarro. 

To  insure  uniformly  high  quality,  every 
carload  of  ingredients  received  at  the  Larro 
mill  is  analyzed  and  tested  by  trained 
chemists.  If  it  doesn’t  measure  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  it  is  not  used  in  Larro. 


At  the  Larro  mill  we  overcome  these  varia  ¬ 
tions  by  a  series  of  exclusive  blending  oper¬ 
ations,  whereby  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
the  same  ingredient  are  thoroughly  mixed 
and  brought  to  a  fixed  standard  of 
quality  before  being  used  in  the  finished 
product. 

Automatic  machines,  accurate  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  ounce,  weigh  these  standardized 
ingredients  into  the  mixture.  And  of 
course  Larro  passes  over  a  powerful 
electric  magnet  which  removes  all  danger¬ 
ous  metallic  substances. 


These  tests,  made  in  our  own  laboratory, 
show  that  no  two  lots  of  the  same  ingred¬ 
ient  are  ever  alike,  even  though  they  may 
look  alike.  In  the  table  below  is  the  story 
told  by  the  analysis  reports  of  different 
lots  of  each  of  the  six  Larro  ingredients. 

If  we  were  to  use  these  ingredients  just 
as  they  come  from  the  cars,  every  mixing 
of  Larro  would  be  different.  One  lot  would 
be  rich  in  protein  and  fat.  Another  would 
lack  these  essential  food  elements  and  con¬ 
tain  an  over-supply  of  fibre  and  moisture. 


Only  because  we  have  such  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  and  such  high  manufacturing 
standards  can  we  assure  you  that  every 
sack  of  Larro  is  identical  with  every  other 
sack,  regardless  of  when  or  where  you 
buy  it. 

The  name  Larro  on  a  sack  of  dairy  feed 
is  our  pledge  that  it  contains  a  ration  of 
unchanging  high  quality — one  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  milk  in  profit¬ 
able  quantities,  week  after  week,  year  in 
and  year  out. 


Table  Showing  Variation  in  Composition  of  Feed  Stuffs 


Protein  Content 

Fat  Content 

Fibre  Content 

Moisture  Content 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 

8%  to  10% 

K%  to  1% 

17%  to  21% 

5%  to  18% 

Middlings 

13%  to  18% 

3%  to  6% 

7XA%  to  934% 

9%  to  14% 

Bran 

12%  to  16^% 

3%  to  5% 

8%  to  12% 

10%  to  15% 

Gluten  Feed 

21%  to  30% 

1%  to  3^% 

5%  to  9% 

8%  to  15% 

Cottonseed  Meal 

41%  to  50% 

4%  to  9% 

6%  to  9V2% 

7%  to  10% 

O.  P.  Linseed  Oil  Meal 

31%  to  40% 

5%  to  10% 

7%  to  9% 

7%  to  10% 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


SAVES  TIME,  TEMPER  AND  MILK 

Use  SO-BOSS  Cow  Hobble  and  Toil 
Holder.  Prevents  kicking  and  tail 
switching.  Quickly  applied.  One 
pail  of  milk  saved  pays  for  it.  75c  at 
your  hardware  store  or  sent  postpaid. 

SIMONSEN  IRON  WKS.,Sionx  Rapids,  Iowa 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  tor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


You  can  tell  a  Globe  by  Its 
extension  roof — an  exclusive 
feature.  Cheapest  per  ton 
capacity.  Absolutely  air¬ 
tight  because  of  heavy  matching 
walls,  double  splines,  sealed-  joints 
and  adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  You  cannot  buy  a  better 
silo.  Write  for  catalog  and  price¬ 
list  ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  UnadilU,  N.  Y. 


O^S  Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 

Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  Famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Provide  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


y^DSORBlNE 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.'Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  tOe  stamp*. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  recent  official  test  showed  that  self-fed 
hogs  gain  45$  more  weight  at  25$  less 
cost  and  yield  a  profit  133$  greater  than 
hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  is  the  best 
built  and  most  efficient  Self-feeder  made. 
It  works  perfectly  under  all  conditions 
and  will  multiply  your  profits  from  hogs. 

Write  for  description  of  Feeder 
and  Prices.  —  Do  it  today! 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  LoxF,  Leola,  Pa. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  1147) 

During  that  time  it  has  grown  steadily 
in  quality  and  interest  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  vital  part  of  your  lives.  We  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  nothing  else  just 
like  it  in  this  country.  Its  great  appeal 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
actually  built  these  pages  yourselves. 
Here  you  have  been  free  to  express  ideas 
in  your  own  way  by  means  of  words  and 
pictures.  Those  who  have  done  most  to 
help  have  in  turn  received  most  benefit 
and  enjoyment  from  the  work. 

Our  Page  will  be  continued,  of  course. 
It  will  simply  change  editors.  Its  new 
editor  and  its  host  of  young  readers  have 
the  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  its  retiring 
editor  for  long  years  of  happy  association 
and  development.  As  you  grow  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  you  will  treasure 
your  memories  of  Our  Page  and  pass 
them  on  to  other  children.  And  if  you 
build  steadily  into  your  own  lives  the 
ideals  that  we  have  stood  for  in  a  quiet 
simple  way,  I  shall  be  glad. 

I  shall  not  be  out  of  reach.  If  any  of 
you  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  want 
to  write  me  again,  address  the  letter  to 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rurat, 
New-Yorker,  and  mark  it  “Personal.” 
It  will  then  be  forwarded. 

But  all  your  replies  to  this  August 
page  and  all  letters  and  drawings  and 
work  of  every  kind  for  the  September 
number  should  be  addressed  to  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


List  of  August  Contributors 

These  are  the  Leaders  who  answered  the 
July  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re-* 
ceived  from  the  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of 
alphahetieal  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

m — A  new*  nature  puzzle. 

n— Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle 

o — An  original  poem.  1 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Australia:  Heather  Stewart  (12) 

Connecticut:  Norman  Hallock  (18,  d)  Helen 
Chiszewsky  (10,  m,  n),  Helen  Swaller  (12  v) 
Juha  Frant  <d.  r,  z).  Alice  Ralph  (12,  d  n 
s),  Elizabeth  Dennis  (11,  <j,  s).  1  ’  a’ 

Delaware:  Erma  Otwell  (12  *s) 

i  «*•  *>  '*>•  “ 

Indiana:  Elsie  Terpstra  (p,  x) 

Iowa:  Edith  Puckering  (12,  dj. 

Kentucky:  Anna  Hillenmaver  (12  x) 

non°a)S)iana:  SUSaU  r>aVlgn0n-  Eugenie  Davig- 

Maine:  Ruth  Curran  (14),  Josephine  Griffin 
(12,  h,  a),  Rebecca  Spencer  (14  s) 

Mo^reTYnb  (U'’  *>•  frothy 

Massachusetts:  Frank  Foskett  (T,  d)  Keitha 

«•  «-,!•  mdSX 

L-,. a>-  «*«« «.  %m,sk 

Michigan:  Yvonne  Wennersten  (12  d) 
Missouri:  Frances  Dunlap  (18,  s).  ’ 

Montana:  Leo  Gleeson  (19,  p). 

New  Hampshire:  Ann  Mason  (r) 

New  Jersey:  Joseph  Ravieini  (10,  's,  z),  Harold 
mVeAn;?J.  (t'  Elle“  Hart  (12,  s),  Mae  Moss  (13, 
p),  Adele  Branker  (13,  s),  Marion  Eustace  (11 
^'gne?1  G4,  P)>  Elsie  Forshaw  (ll’ 

d)  Russell  Thomas  (14,  s,  x,  z),  Louise  Fischer 
(io,  d,  n),  Raymond  Cooper  (9,  s),  Mary  Archi¬ 
tect  ¥)’  Dorothy  JIannon  (10,  p),  Kathryn 
Rice  (12  d,  n),  Teddy  Fischer  (13,  dj.  y 
New  York:  Annie  Rivorie  (7,  d)  '  Mildred 
Kinser  (15,  d),  Ruth  Wizot  (12,  d),  Margaret 
Rankin  (13,  v),  Blanche  Symons  (p),  Alma 
Lippa  (s),  Ruth  Kirkland  (13,  m  n  n x) 
Blanche  Van  Buren  (10,  n.  z),  Jesse’  Ni’cho  s 
11),  Dons  Light  (10,  s),  Ellen  Leader  (8,  s) 
Malcolm  Bircliof  (6,  d),  Florence  Centmer  (12 
z),  Anna  Kent  (11,  s),  Laura  Herring  (p)  Anne 
Goodman  (8,  s),  Rachel  Crouch  (15,  p)  Roy 
Bergman  (14,  n,  x,  z),  Ellen  Nordin  (l£  n  t>) 
Ethel  Dike  (n),  Margaret  Bacon  (p),  Grace 
Evans  (10,  d),  Josephine  Pierce  (7,  d),  Bonita 
Griffin  (11  n)  Hazel  Thompson  (li,  dj,  Eloise 
Dygert  (12,  d),  Margaret  Gippert  (15,  g  in 
s),  Thelma  Steffenhagen  (13,  z),  Margaret 

Skinner  (13),  Kate  Kramers  (12,  o),  Margaret 
Gorham  (10,  b,  n,  v,  x),  Helen  Broadbooks  (p) 
Edna  Koenig  (s),  Harry  Worthman  (16,  d) 
Arnold  Beyeler  (12,  z),  Isabel  Underwood  (n 
v),  Evelyn  Underwood  (14,  d,  n),  Clara  Rapp 
(s),  Gertrude  Curt  (10,  b,  d),  Harriet  Horen 
(14,  b,  p,  x),  Annella  Smith  (p),  Julia  Dan- 
forth  (13,  d,  p),  Barbara  Morse  (11,  n,  p), 
Louise  Wiederhold  (14,  d),  Clyde  Swezey  (10 
d,  n,  p),  Dorothy  F'isher  (14,  in,  s),  Gladys 
Feldberg  (14,  n,  x). 

Ohio:  Anna  Penrod  (11,  d),  Lee  Walden  (11,  d). 
Pennsylvania:  Rena  Cook  (10,  d),  Elizabeth 
Brown  (13,  b,  x,  z),  Althea  Densmore  (13  p), 
Miriam  Kachel  (15,  d,  n),  Lulu  Harvey  (11 
m,  n),  Franklin  Kohler  (15,  d),  Esther  Bell 
(m,  u,  s,  x),  Harlan  Ross  (8,  s),  Lawrence 
Strait,  Edna  Ross  (14,  d,  g,  m,  n,  s,  x,  z), 
Evan  Beers  (13.  s),  Helen  Kauffman  (15,  d). 
Clair  Beers  (11,  b,  n),  Madlyn  Beers  (14, 
m),  H.  Bitzer  (9,  d).  Lewis  Gaytt  (o). 

Texas:  Cora  Hill  (13,  d). 

Vermont:  Louise  Coats  (z),  Clarice  Gilpin 
(10,  g,  s),  Mary  Fowler  (13,  p,  s). 

Washington:  Eunice  Volland  (12). 

Wisconsin:  Frank  Brueckel  (14,  s). 

State  Unknown:  A.  C.  B.  (d,  n,  s). 
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Skim-milk  or  Semi-solid 
Buttermilk 

What  do  you  think  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk?  Is  it  a  better  feed  and  more  econo¬ 
mical  or  a  greater  food  value  than  a  good 
grade  of  skim-milk?  Semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  50  lbs.,  $5  ;  skim-milk,  15  cents  per 
gallon.  Is  it  worth  the  money  for  or¬ 
dinary  poultry  raising  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion?  H.  B.  C. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  to  feed  birds  and  it  is  worth  while 
buying  if,  however,  you  can  buy  skim- 
milk  at  a  reasonable  price  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  this  skim-milk.  I  think  you 
will  find,  however,  that  semi-solid  at 
50  lbs.  for  $5  is  cheaper  than  skim-milk 
at  15  cents  a  gallon.  If  the  price  of  the 
skim-milk  is  3%  cents  a  quart  the  price 
of  the  semi-solid  used  in  dilution  of  1  3/7, 
figures  up  to  1%  cents  a  quart.  If  skim- 
milk  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  price, 
I  would  prefer  this.  E.  R.  H. 


Comparison  of  Meat  Scrap 

Do  you  advise  using  a  75  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  animal  meal  instead  of  the  ordinary 
so-called  low-grade,  animal  meal  50  per 
cent  protein?  The  first  is  $7  per  100  lbs. 
and  the  other  $3.  F.  D.  j. 

Waldoboro,  Me. 

I  would  advise  you  to  continue  with 
the  50  per  cent  meat,  scrap  rather  than 
with  the  scrap  that  contains  75  per  cent 
protein.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
this  will  give  you  better  results,  a.  R.  H. 

Paying  Note  for  Unsatisfac¬ 
tory  Cow 

In  January  I  bought  a  cow  on  a  three 
months’  note.  Said  cow  was  represented 
to  me  as  due  to  freshen  this  week  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  man  I  bought  her 
from  sold  my  note  to  the  bank  which  in¬ 
forms  me  it  is  compulsory  that  I  pay  for 
the  cow.  Do  I  have  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
turning  her,  as  I  do  not  want  a  “dry” 
cow?  t.  w. 

New  York. 

If  the  bank  is  an  innocent  holder  of 
the  note,  for  value,  you  will  have  to  pay 
the  note  when  it  comes  due.  You  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
man  who  sold  you  the  cow.  It  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  damages  and 
the  cost  of  bringing  action  as  to  whether 
this  course  is  a  wise  one.  N.  T. 


A  Good  Way  to  Load  and 
Handle  Hogs 

Slip  a  pail  or  basket  or  keg  over  the 
hog’s  head  and  hold  firmly  as  the  hog  at¬ 
tempts  to  back  away.  If  necessary  have 
someone  grab  the  tail  and  just  simply 
steer.  With  a  little  experience  you  can 
do  the  steering  all  yourself  as  Mr.  Hog 
attempts  to  back  his  head  out  of  the 
covering.  G.  E. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  43%  to  44c; 
firsts,  41%  to  43c ;  seconds,  40  to  41c ;. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs.— 'Nearby,  hennery,  brown  extra, 
50%  to  51%c  ;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50c; 
white,  46  to  48c ;  western,  firsts,  33  to 


34c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2  ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  13  to  20cj  peaches, 
native,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  75c;  pears, 
Clapp,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  plums,  box,  75c 
to  $1 ;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$27  to  $2S ;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$13.  to  $15 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.35  to  $2.50; 
new,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  27  to  2Sc ; 
broilers,  24  to  28c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  34e ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c;  ducklings,  24  to  26c;  roosters, 


15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25  ; 
beets,  box,  25  to  60c;  cabbage,  box,  40  to 
75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1 ;  eggplant, 
box,  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  15  to 
40c ;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  shell  beans, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  $2  to  $2.50; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  squash,  Sum¬ 
mer,  bu.,  10  to  50c;  tomatoes,  65c  to 
$1.25 ;  turnips,  box,  50c  to  $1.15 ;  car¬ 
rots,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  40c  to  $1. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt .  *17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  -29 

Butter,  best  . $0.51  @$0.57 

Cheese  . 30@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  . 45  @  .55 

Fowls  . 30@ 

Roasting  chickens . 36@ 

Broilers  . 33@ 

Ducks,  lb,  . .  .29 @ 


.36 

.40 

.37 

.31 


Turkeys,  lb.  . 35 @  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05@  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .09 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @  .12 

Cabbage,  lb.  new . 03@  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 01@  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 03@  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 10@  .25 

Bartlett  pears,  doz . 20@  .30 

Raspberries,  pint . 12@  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 22@  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 12@  .20 

Cantaloupes,  each . 04@  .12 

Iloneydew  . 25@  .40 

Watermelons  . 50@  .70 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  17,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  ITackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Brancli- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.49% @$0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . 47%  @  .49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.25% @  1.27% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.24%  @  1.26% 

Ter  ton. 

Spring  bran  . $32.40(@33.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.40@36.40 

Standard  middlings .  34.90@35.90 

Red-dog  tlour .  47.90@48.90 

White  hominy  .  41.40@42.40 

Flour  middlings .  39.90@40.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  44.40@45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  50.40@51.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  54.10@55.10 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  8.  —  Holstein,  North  Randall, 
Ohio. 

Sept.  18. — Guernseys.  Caldwell  Place 
Dispersal  and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Sept.  28. — Cayuga  'Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  H.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Oct.  8. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — 'New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-26. — 'Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — 'Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — 'New  England  Fruit 
Show,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price, 
the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind. 


HOLSTEINS 


WISCONSIN  FOBES  5th  IS  DEAD 

However  her  great  sons  transmit  her  qualities.  Ormsby 
Sensation  already  has  a  2  vr.  old  '*  World’s  Record  ” 
Daughter.  We  offer  one  of  his  sons,  born  Jan.  19,  1925. 
His  12  nearest  tested  dams  averaged  30  lbs.  and  from  a 
1 9-lb.  3-year  old  75%.,  daughter  of  a  32-lb.  son  of  King 
Segls  Pontiac  Alcartra  (sire  of  120  A.  K.  O.  daughters) 
known  as  the  $50,000.00  bull.  This  young  bull  is  light 
in  color.  Ideal  markings.  Individually  right.  Priced 
(to  raise  funds  quickly)  at  only  9226.00.  Act  quickly. 
This  advertisement  appears  but  once.  Herd  accredited. 
Satisfaction  Is  guaranteed.  Wisconsin  Fobes  5th,  with 
her  full  sister,  Wisconsin  Fobes  6th.  known  as  nearest  to 
“  Ideal  Cow  ”  and  Wisconsin  Fobes  7th, are  all  daughters 
of  Wisconsin  Fobes,  who  is  the  only  cow  to  make  above 
1,100  lbs.  butter  and  produce  3Daughters,  oach 
abovo  1 ,000  lbs.,  “  World’s  Record.” 

P.  €.  BIGGS  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


FOR  SATiF  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Three  Female  Registered  Holstein  Accredited 
T.  B.  Tested  Cow,  Calf  and  Two-Yr.-  Old 

An  opportunity.  Write  me. 

GEO.  G.  BATES  Arthursburg,  N.Y. 

Phone— Hopewell  Junction  12F22. 

For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


4  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  W  Mr  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


.%  GUERNSEYS 

PRODUCTION 

BULLS 

Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 

Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 

950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Hull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  'Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  oaIRT  farms.  *.  m  If.,  Pbili..  Pi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Guernsey  Bulls  at  Farmer’s  Prices  J!jd.tMa1|  Rose! 

Galaxy-Sequel  breeding.  A.  R.  Dams  accredited 
herd.  S.  VV.  TOWNSEND,  Cochranville.  Pa. 

RpfficinrpH  finprncpue  Acc,e-  Herd  3  good  cows  in 
iicgioici  cu  uuci  ilocj  o  milk  and  some  nice  young 

Stock.  Write  or  visit  ItOSEMONTE  FARMS,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

FOR  SALE— HERD  OF 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Consisting  of  1  yearling  grandson  of  Flintstone  Model, 
grand  champion  of  Chicago  and  Springfield.  4  fresh 
two-year  old  heifers  milking  heavy  now.  4  long  year- 
ling  heifers  at  pasture  with  bull  now,  and  5  short  year¬ 
ling  heifers  mostly  sired  by  Fillpail  Record  and  Walgrovc 
Conqueror.  Herd  under  State  supervision.  For  quick 
sale  >M, 400.  Also  2'two-year  old  pure-bred  Percheron 
mares.  Don’t  write,  come  and  see  them. 

MOORELAND  FARM.  INC.,  Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

Milking  Shorthorns  hS‘57&i‘“Not,d'<??SS«u”; 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wuahlngtonidlle,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

1 

ILogistorccl  JERSEYS 

To  reduce  stock  we  will  sell  at  low  prices  a  few  su¬ 
perior  heifers,  one  service  bull  and  one  yearling 
bull.  Tubercular  tested.  Fine  individuals. 

WAWONAISSA  FARM  Booaton,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

CA  COWS  CA 

$  J  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  $  J 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

All  of  my  cows  are  purchased  from  tested  Counties  and 
have  stcod  at  least,  two  clean  tests.  Cows  that  will 
weigh  from  11  to  1400  lbs.,  nice  condition,  good  age, 
plenty  of  style,  and  as  good  producers  as  there  are 
in  New  York  State. 

if  you  are  in  the  market  for  some  fancy  dairy  cows 
that  have  stood  the  tuberculin  test  at  least  twice,  let  me 
show  you  some  that  will  please  the  most  critical  buyer. 

’Phone  169  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Federal  tested.  JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS.  Auction  sale,  Sept.  5,  11  o'clock, 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES 

R.  F.  D.  No,  3  Hillsdale,  New  York 

COWS  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  14  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  E.  Benjamin,  Barre.  Vermont 

ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone  3787 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Old  Breeders — 4  Sows.  1  Boar . $7.75 

Young— 4  Sows,  1  Boar... .  5.75 

E.  E.  Kurtz  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

I  specialize  ETCDDETTPO  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  I  C.  IT  ST  E>  I  O  ience.  Aug.  prices. 
Males,  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen. 
S36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  S5  each, 
Yearling  males,  S4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


Off  CAT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
IIUJSIZE  AND  QUALITY 

FOR  ^AI  F  Ldige  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
f  DALL.  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 

Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  C>.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

185  PIGS  FOR  SALE  185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  All  large,  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  $5  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old.  will  sell  at  #6 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1415 _  Woburn.  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  sale 

150  PIGS  FOR  SALE — 150.  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  All 
large  growthy  pigs.  Peed  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
»‘4.7  5  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5  each.  I  have  25 
pure  bred  Chester  White  6  to  7  weeks  old,  Barrons, 
Boars  or  Sows,  $5.50  each.  I  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery  and  no  charges  for  shipping  crates. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086 _ WOBURN.  MASS. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
,,  ..e,i  Kilts  !lIul  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  IS.  HAKPENUING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Poland-Chinas  g!'°w  faster.  Buy  the  best  here. 
STANLEY  SHOeKTbred  ^Ch^ld^D^aS 


DUROCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Du  rocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Groton-on-FIudson,  New  York 

DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensatiou  Breed 


ing. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrl  field,  N.  Y. 


DUROC S-GHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 


ELMWOOD  FARMS 


P.  0.  Box  15 


BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


20 


Cinnrl  Fporipr  Pine  6-8  weeks  old,  *?  each, 
eeQer  *  '&S  Express  prepaid. 


C.  E.  BOSSERMAN 


York  Springs,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  OliesterWhlte  pj^1^ 


11  Eugono  P.  Rogers 


Wayvlllo,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GOGETTEM  WOODCHUCK  AIREDALES 

Puppies  from  a  dam  that  killed  56  woodchncks  last 
season.  Females,  $10  ;  Males,  $15. 
JOHN  I>.  BOND  Orange  Lake,  N.Y. 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs 

German  Stock  I)o£.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine  heaithv 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

C1FO.  IUUCII,  Cutsklll  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N,  Y, 

Guardian  Airadala^  pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUdlUldll  All  oUdluo  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males 
$25 ;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  DKANDUETII  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brand reth  Lake,  Heuver  River  P.  O.,  New  York 

AIREDALE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  registry.  Female,  $5;  Male,  (BIO.  Two 
litters.  Farm«raised.  C.  NYE,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Airedales 4  ™$ust  tAhl‘v“C0 

Geneva,  Ohio 


J.  G.  AVERILL 


R.  1 


rniTIF  PI  DDIFC  Fromchamulo  _ 

l/uLLIL  F  I J I  I  I  ini  raised  stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  $10  to  #85  each. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  Wosf  Chester,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups  ^WmUdlv^S 

on  earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Males,  $10;  Spayed  Females  $10 
Grown  dogs.  HOWARD  HU  Rif,  Thorndyke,  Maine 

Reg.  Male  Black  and  Tan  Foxhound 

3  yrs.  old.  A  real  dog  on  trial.  Long  Eared,  Blue 
tick  hound  pups,  4  mos.,  $12.  First  class  coon 
hound.  Mo  better  living.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin.  Vermont 

ledlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  flro»«  City,  I’a. 

Sickness  compels  me  to  sell 
a  good  coon  honnd,  almost 
silent  trailer,  sure  at  tree. 

326  Clinton  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


DOGS 


NORMAN  BARSTOW, 


Whitp  F  <t|fimn<5  •’edlgreed— Register  eligibility.  $20 
VV  HUG  UvhMIllUi  _$;>.,.  Not  registered,  $15— $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


w 


Ir©  Haired  Fox  T©rrlers.  Puppies,  $50.  Newfoundland 
Puppies,  $50.  CLAKK  FARM  Boontoii,  N  .  J. 


|t‘(llicreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Fifteen  Dollars.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CltOWK,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


English  Setters 


and  Habbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 


KENNELS 


Marydel,  Maryland 


It 


a  Short,  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y.,  offers  five  good  coon 
hounds.  Also  rabbit  &  fox  hounds.  Beagles  on  approval. 


GOATS 


Wanted  to  Buy-Good  Milk  Goat^kTAS' 

and  price  first  letter.  PETER  DU80UCHET.  Box  IBB.  Wyekoff.  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  w**:1!16 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  8  M.  W  B1GHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


EXCELLENT  HIGH  GRADE 
SHROPSHIRE  AND  HAMPSHIRE 

for  Fall  service.  Now  weigh  100  lbs.  $22  crated. 

O,  II.  JAOKHON  VV estford,  Vermont 


March  Ram  Lambs 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market 


News 


Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  CROPS  IMPROVED  IN  LATE  SUMMER  ; 

PRICES  TEND  LOWER;  ONIONS  PROMISE 

FAIR  CROP. 

The  outlook  was  not  changed  greatly 
as  a  result  of  the  new  estimate  in  August. 
The  season  continues  earlier  than  last 
year,  and  the  general  production  forecast 
is  below  average.  Prices  are  inclined  to 
work  downward,  but  it  is  still  a  good  year 
for  selling  farm  products.  The  decreases 
as  compared  with  the  month  before  were 
chiefly  in  grain,  hay,  cotton,  flax  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Tea  ding  fruits  and  vegetables 
make  a  slightly  improved  showing.  The 
trouble  with  the  crops  as  a  whole  is 
chiefly  a  result  of  the  reduced  acreage 
and  drought  injury  in  the  South. 

The  attention  of  the  South  is  still  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  cotton  crop  with  expecta¬ 
tions  changed  one  way  or  the  other  ac¬ 
cording  to  rainfall  or  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  weevil.  Most  of  the  cotton  dam¬ 
age  lately  has  occurred  in  the  Southwest, 
which  produces  about  half  of  the  crop, 
particularly  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
where  drought  conditions  have  been  at 
their  worst.  The  southeastern  cotton 
region  has  held  up  fairly  well  without  so 
much  trouble  from  weevil  as  in  some  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  crop’  will  be  about  13,- 
500,000  bales,  which  will  all  be  needed  to 
make  up  for  preceding  short  crops  and 
to  meet  the  active  demand  from  Europe. 

The  decrease  in  flax  was  owing  chiefly 
to  a  reduction  in  acreage  compared  with 
early  estimates,  but  the  crop  is  still  much 
above  the  five-year  average. 

GRAIN  FAIRLY  GOOD 

The  corn  crop  showed  considerable 
damage  in  the  western  part  of  the  corn 
belt,  and  suffered  in  the  South  and  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  but  altogether  will 
be  a  little  better  than  an  average  crop 
and  considerably  ahead  of  last  year’s 
short  production. 

Winter  wheat  is  turning  out  a  little 
better  than  expected,  and  Spring  wheat 
showed  some  damage,  giving  the  combined 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  about 
the  same  in  quantity  as  was  estimated 
early  in  the  Summer,  but  one-fourth  less 
than  last  year. 

Oats  promised  about  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  barley  a  little  more  than 
usual.  The  crop  of  rye  is  comparatively 
light.  The  tobacco  crop  suffered  a  little 
more  from  drought  in  the  South.  Mar¬ 
ket  hay  is  turning  out  even  shorter  than 
anticipated,  with  scarcely  more  than 
three-fourths  of  last  season’s  production. 

PRODUCE  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

Fruits  and  vegetables  have  done  better 
in  the  North  than  the  South  and  produc¬ 
tion  outlook  is  improving  a  little  in  the 
main  crop  regions. 

A  gain  of  3,000,000  bushels  in  the  po¬ 
tato  outlook  was  chiefly  the  result  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Northern  Great  Fakes 
region — Minnesota,  Michigan  and  'Wis¬ 
consin.  The  crop  is  still  more  than  100,- 
000,000  bushels  short  of  last  season. 
Sweet  potatoes  promise  much  better  than 
the  short  crop  of  last  year,  but  are  still 
about  20  per  cent  below  average. 

The  market  crop  of  apples  gained  over 
a  million  bushels  during  July,  chiefly  due 
to  better  conditions  in  'New  York  State. 
General  indications  now  are  for  an  aver¬ 
age  commercial  crop  of  good  general  mar¬ 
ket  quality. 

Pears  and  peaches  improved  a  little  in 
late  Summer,  but  grapes  do  not  look  so 
good  owing  chiefly  to  dry  weather  and 
other  troubles  in  the  grape  counties  of 
California.  Eastern  grapes  are  a  very 
moderate  crop. 

Since  the  last  official  report  was  issued, 
crop  conditions  have  been  a  little  more 
favorable  than  before,  owing  to  showers 
in  some  of  the  places  where  rain  was 
most  needed. 

MORE  ONIONS 

■Onions  are  the  only  crop  yet  showing 
a  surprising  change  from  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Acreage  is  estimated 
somewhat  larger  than  at  first,  and  condi¬ 
tion  has  improved  considerably  so  that 
present  estimates  show  production  not 
far  below  the  average,  although  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  the  second  lowest  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  great  damage  to  the  crop 
of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan  early  in 
the  season  has  been  offset  considerably  by 
gains  in  California,  Massachusetts.  and 
elsewhere.  Present  figures  show  justi¬ 
fication  for  fair  prices  but  not  for  ex¬ 
tremely  high  levels.  So  far  the  market 
has  held  quite  strongly.  The  reason  is 
the  light  crop  and  supply  from  three  or 
four  States  shipping  chiefly  in  August. 
Shortage  from  these  'States  has  drawn 
somewhat  on  the  early  main  crop  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Iowa,  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  has  helped  the  general  outlook 
by  disposing  of  hundreds  of  carloads  in 
advance  of  the  usual  time  of  sale.  The 
range  of  prices  is  far  apart  at  $2  to  $4 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  large  city  markets. 
The  variation  is  owing  more  to  grading 
and  appearance  than  to  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  markets. 

HO  IIT  POTATO  SUPPLY 

Potato  prices  have  been  supported 
fairly  well  by  the  same  causes  that  have 
held  the  onion  market,  namely,  light  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  mid-season  shipping 


States.  Shipments  were  about  1,500  cars 
per  week  less  in  midsummer  than  for  the 
same  time  last  season.  Prices  seem  to  be 
inclined  lower  as  the  main  crop  begins 
to  reach  the  market.  IMost  western 
shipping  sections  quote  from  $2  to  $2.30 
per  100  lbs.  at  loading  stations,  and  New 
Jersey  shippers  average  about  $3.25, 
which  is  nearly  three  times  the  price 
ruling  a  year  ago.  City  markets  quote 
$6  to  $7  per  barrel  for  southern  stock, 
and  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  for  north¬ 
ern  and  western  potatoes.  The  wide 
range  is  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  small  and  poorly 
sorted  stock,  which  is  a  condition  not  un¬ 
usual  when  prices  run  high  early  in  the 
season. 

A  New  England  correspondent  who 
does  a  great  deal  of  truck  farming  writes 
that  last  month  when  he  heard  potatoes 
were  forecast  a  short  crop  and  other 
crops  reduced  in  acreage  he  went  out  and 
planted  a  good-sized  piece  of  land  to 
medium  white  turnips.  These  should 
bring  him  good  returns  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  He  also  top-dressed  with  ni¬ 
trate  his  beets,  carrots  and  rutabagas. 
That  is  one  good  way  to  use  crop  news. 
When  potatoes  are  short,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  good  market  for  various 
root  crops,  but  not  every  producer  thinks 
of  it  in  time.  At  least  every  grower 
should  have  realized  that  it  would  pay 
him  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  bugs  in 
the  potato  field  and  to  spray  against 
blight.  It  is  too  bad  to  have  lost  5  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  possible  production 
when  a  real  good  market  season  shows  up. 

Peaches  and  pears  promise  about  an 
average  crop.  California  has  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  eastern  shortage  and 
shipping  liberally.  New  York  is  the 
principal  shipping  'State  still  to  come  and 
holds  its  condition  well,  promising  an 
output  of  not  very  much  below  that  of 
last  season  and  fairly  up  to  average 
quantity.  New  Jersey  had  a  rather  light 
crop  and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  very 
light.  Recent  supplies  have  been  chiefly 
from  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land  and  California,  with  a  general  price 
range  of  $2  to  $3  per  bushel. 

Western  pears  have  supplied  the  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  early  Summer,  but  a 
few  eastern  pears  appeared  in  August 
selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel  in  the 
cities.  The  crop  outlook  is  a  little  better 
for  August  than  for  July  owing  to  gains 
in  New  York  State  and  Oregon.  G.  B.  F. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ol 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  market  has  been  so 
overloaded  with  many  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  the  movement  of  produce 
in  general  'lias  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
When  the  ordinary  run  of  string  beans 
sell  at  10  to  30c  per  %  bushel,  sweet 
corn  10  to  35c  a  basket,  or  %  to  lc  an 
ear,  cucumbers  15  to  35c;  peppers,  white 
squash  and  eggplant  10  to  25c,  and  early 
tomatoes  15  to  25c,  there  is  very  little 
in  it  either  for  the  grower  or  dealer.  With 
cooler  weather  and  a  return  of  the  holi¬ 
day  crowds  to  the  cities,  trading  may  be 
expected  to  show  some  improvement.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  commodities  which 
have  sold  fairly  well.  Fancy  fruit  will 
always  sell,  but  they  make  up  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  offerings.  Or¬ 
chards  from  nearby  are  supplying  the 
market  with  apples,  Wealthys  selling  for 
$1  a  bushel  if  large,  and  2%  to  2%-in. 
sizes  sold  around  75c  a  bushel.  Wilson 
Reds  brought  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu. 
basket,  but  No.  2's  and  culls  were  not 
worth  the  bringing  to  market,  10  to 
20c  a  basket.  Crab  apples  ranged  35  to 
55c  and  New  Jersey  grapes  50  to  75c  per 
%  bushel.  Cantaloupes  have  been  in 
heavy  supply  and  sold  on  a  weak  market. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  crates  of  36,  in¬ 
cluding  Hearts  of  Gold,  ranged  $1  to  $2, 
and  plenty  of  New  Jersey  Fordhooks 
were  selling  for  75  to  S5c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Fima  beans  seldom  sold  more  than  $1 
a  bushel  and  Pennsylvania  cabbage  $1.50 
to  $2  a  barrel.  As  mentioned  before,  corn 
has  been  selling  at  very  low  prices.  Fast 
year  corn  was  a  money  making  crop ; 
this  year,  due  to  a  big  increase  in  acreage 
and  good  growing  conditions,  the  crop  is 
unusually  large,  prices  low  and  conse¬ 
quently  many  growers  have  stopped  mar¬ 
keting  their  corn.  Southern  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  selling  slowly,  best  North 
Carolina’s  ranging  $6  to  $6.50  a  barrel. 
The  white  potato  market  has  weakened 
considerably.  There  was  an  increase  for 
the  total  United  States  of  about  200  cars 
daily,  priftcipally  from  Maine,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  general  slump  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  The  4,000,000-bushel  increase  in 
estimated  potato  production  for  the 
United  States  as  for  August  1  compared 
with  July  1  estimates  still  leaves  a  crop 
considerably  below  average  and  the  small¬ 
est  since  1919.  New  York  leads  with  36,- 
000,000  bushels  and  Maine  is  credited 
with  32,500.000  bushels,  but  the  greatest 
gains  during  the  month  of  July  were  in 
the  Middle  West. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
averaging  about  24,000  cases  a  week 


which  compares  very  favorably  with  last 
year’s  receipts  at  this  time.  Buyers  are 
looking  for  fine  quality  eggs  and  such 
have  had  a  fair  demand  at  steady  prices, 
extra  firsts  selling  for  36c  a  dozen.  Un¬ 
dergrade  stock  has  been  dull  and  weak, 
seconds  selling  28  to  30c.  Extras  were 
quoted  32  to  33c  and  a  few  sales  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  eggs  were  quoted 
out  at  42c  a  dozen.  On  the  whole  cold 
storage  holdings  are  heavier  than  a  year 
ago.  Government  statistics  show  holdings 
for  August  1  are  in  excess  of  10.000,000 
as  compared  with  about.  9,200,000  cases 
a  year  ago  and  8,883,000  cases,  the  five- 
year  average. 

Trading  in  live  poultry  was  slow  as 
there  were  ample  offerings,  especially  of 
fowl  which  tended  to  accumulate.  Live 
fowl  dropped  a  cent  a  pound,  fancy  fat 
Plymouth  Rocks  selling  28  to  29c,  while 
medium-sized  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
best  of  the  mixed  breeds  ranged  25  to 
27c  a  pound.  White  Feghorns  sold  as 
low  as  20c ;  broilers  held  steady,  large 
Plymouth  Rocks  averaging  34c  and  2  to 
2%-lb.  sizes  31c  a  pound.  Fancy  mixed 
breeds  ranged  31  to  33c  and  Feghorns 
ranged  23  to  27c  a  pound.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  receipts  have  been  rather  light  and 
the  little  fancy  stock  offered  was  quickly 
taken  and  prices  advanced  lc  a  pound 
during  the  week.  Fresh  killed  dry  picked, 
dry  packed  fowl  in  barrels  weighing  5  to 
6  lbs.  sold  readily  at  33c  with  prices 
graduating  downward  with  the  weights, 
4-lb.  sizes  bringing  28  to  29c,  3  lbs.  and 
under  22  to  23c  and  iced  packed  aver¬ 
aged  about  lc  a  pound  under  dry  packed. 
Dry  picked  broilers  in  barrels  ranged  32 
to  35c  and  nearby  ducks  24c  a  pound. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  showed  some 
strength  and  about  $1  per  ton  more  was 
realized  the  latter  part  than  for  the  first 
of  the  week.  No.  2  Timothy  ranged  $21 
to  $22  a  ton  and  sold  on  a  firm  market. 
Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted  $20 
to  $21  a  ton  and  rye  straw  hardy  held 
steady  at  $15.50  to  $16  a  ton.  Other 
straw  worked  out  for  about  $13.25  a  ton. 
Drought  and  hot  weather  lowered  the 
condition  of  the  hay  crop  during  July, 
according  to  federal  reports,  and  the  Au¬ 
gust  1  forecast  for  hay  for  the  total 
United  States  was  91,000,000  tons 
against  112.000,000  tons  harvested  last 
year  and  an  average  of  107,000.000  tons 
for  the  past  five  years.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  active. 
(Southern  products  are  giving  way  to 
home  raised  till  now  there  are  a  few 
northern  peaches  and  melons  to  be  had. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  48c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Lim- 
burger,  29  to  30c ;  .block  Swiss,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  38  to  44c ;  State 
and  western,  candled,  34  to  39c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  22  to  32c ; 
roasters,  22  to  38c;  broilers,  33  to  37c; 
old  roosters,  16  to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c  ; 
geese,  22  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  unsteady  ; 
fowls,  20  to  26c ;  broilers,  22  to  28c ; 
ducks,  22  to  24c  ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
Sweet  Bough,  Duchess,  Astrachan,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Transparent,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  Virginia,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ; 
sweet,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  firm  ; 
Elberta,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Georgia 
Belle,  $2.75  to  !$3.  Cantaloupes,  firm ; 
Delaware,  standard  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Casaba,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  honeydew,  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  firm ;  each,  25 
to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Plums,  California, 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  pears,  Clapps  favor¬ 
ite,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  currants,  red,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  black,  qt.,  25  to 
30c ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  black,  20  to 
25c ;  purple,  18  to  20c. 

Beans  and  Onions — Beans,  weak ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  white  kidney,  $S.50  to  $9 ; 
medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25. 

Vegetables,  easy ;  artichokes,  drum,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  50c  to  $1 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  dozen  bunches, 
15  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  -dozen  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  celery, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6.75  ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  15 
to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  65  to  90c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  lettuce,  box,  90c. 
to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  30c ;  peas,  bag, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  4-15  basket,  25 
to  30c ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  18 
to  20c ;  dark,  12  to  15c.  Maple  products, 
quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  20c  ;  svrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

•Feed's. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to 
$21;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 


carlot,  ton,  $29.50 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ; 
red-dog,  $45.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.25; 
oilmeal,  $49 ;  hominy,  $38.75 ;  gluten, 
$43.20  ;  oat  feed,  $11.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N,  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  12,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Glass  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.95;  Glass  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class  3B,  $2  ;  Class  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43% @$0.44 

Good  to  choice . 41  @  -42% 

Lower  grades . 39  @  .39% 

Packing  stock . 28  @  .35 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy  .$0.24% @$0.25% 
Average  run . 23  @  .23% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy . $0.49@$0.52 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .40@  .45 

Gathered,  best  . 33@  .39 

Common  to  good . 28'@  .33 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.27 

Broilers  . 26@  .29 

Roosters  . .  .15 

Turkeys  . 20@  !25 

Ducks  .  .22 

Geese  . 15@  .18 

Tame  rabbits .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  common  to  good. .  ,$0.20@$0.28 

Chickens,  best . 30@  .38 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .36 

Broilers  . 28  @  .38 

Iryers,  western . 26@  .32 

Fowls,  western,  box . 26@  34 

Western,  bbl . 20@  .31 

Boosters . 15  @  .22 

Bucks  . 24  @  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz _  5.00@  6  00 

9  to  10  lbs . 4.50@  5.00 

z,  t0  S  lbs .  3.50@  4.00 

Gulls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .19 

Culls  . n@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $i).75@14.00 

Lower  grades  . 6.00@  8.00 

Sheep  . 10.50@15.75 

Lambs . 11.00@14.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.25  @$1.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Carrots,  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  large  crate . 50@  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75 @  1  50 

Corn,  bag . 50@  1.00 

100  ears  .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 60@  .75 

Jersey  pickles,  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 50@  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  6.00 @  7.00 

Kohlrabi,  100  beh . 1.50@  2.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.25@  2.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 25@  1.25 

•  Western,  Iceberg  .  2.50@  4.00 

'Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.75@  2.75 

Parsley,  bu . 25 @  .75 

Peas,  bag . 50 @  3.00 

Peppers,  bskt . 50@  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00@  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 35@  .75 

Marrow,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 50@  1.75 

Turnips,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00 

POTATOES 

Bong  Island,  new,  bbl . $4.50@$5.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag .  1.00@  4.00 

'Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.25@  6.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . $0.50@$2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 12@  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .23 

Raspberries,  pt . 14@  .17 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 75@  1.10 

Currants,  qt . 08@  .13 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.50@  3.25 

Pears,  bskt . 50@  2.25 

Bbl . 1.00@  6.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 50@  1.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 200.00@375.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothv .  $28  00 

'No.  2 . $25.00@’ 27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24. d0 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00#  19.00 


“What  kind  of  store  is  that  fellow 
over  at  Toad  Rock  running?”  asked  a 
motorist.  “Well,  he  had  Ford  parts  for 
sale,”  replied  the  attendant  in  the  filling 
station  at  Ten  Degrees,  “buys  butter, 
eggs,  and  poultry,  deals  in  real  estate, 
paints  houses,  marries  folks  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  justice  of  the  peace,  runs  the  post 
office,  sells  stamps,  hams,  molasses,  etc., 
and  takes  boarders  upstairs.  I  reckon 
you’d  call  it  a  drug  store.” — Kansas  City 
Star. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1142) 
smaller  way,  we  all  cater  to  the  standards 
of  “Main  Street,”  even  though  we  may 
despise  much  of  its  life.  There  are  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  regard  New 
York  City  as  a  great  vampire  seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson— taking  tribute 
in  blood  and  spirit  from  our  farms  and 
homes.  Yet  most  of  those  who  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  trim  and  direct  their  lives  very 
largely  on  what  they  hear  or  imagine 
about  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue.  Yet 
here  on  Cape  Cod  we  seem  to  have  a 
section  and  a  people  who  have  developed 
without  this  subservience  to  Main  Street. 
For  there  is  no  large  town  or  city  any¬ 
where  near  them.  Provineetown,  a  place 
of  about  4,000  people,  is  the  “metropolis.” 
Formerly  a  fishing  town,  it  is  now  a  Sum¬ 
mer  resold.  One  might  say  that  its 
chief  industry  is  manufacturing  clam 
chowder  and  “shore  dinners”  for  tourists. 
One  man  told  me  that  Provineetown 
stands  “at  the  little  end  of  nowhere  and 
had  made  that  end  great.”  It  is  at  the 
jumping-off  place,  but  the  people  make 
your  stay  so  interesting  that  you  never 
want  to  jump.  I  think  the  impossibility 
of  building  up  any  great  towns  on  Cape 
Cod  has  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  people.  In  former 
years  the  call  of  the  sea  rang  loudest  in 
the  ears  of  young  men.  After  the  Civil 
War  that  failed,  for  this  country  had  lost 
its  sea-carrying  trade,  and  the  fishing 
business  drifted  to  Gloucester  and  ports 
near  Boston.  The  restless  spirit  of  the 
Cape  Codders  listened  for  a  new  call 
and  it  came  from  inland.  Sam  Walter 
Foss  put  it  into  words : 

“Old  Boston  sits  there  by  the  sea 
And  has  ten  thousand  arms, 

That  run  all  up  and  down  our  hills 
Among  our  homes  and  farms 

Strong  arms  they  be  that  never  tire 
But  work  by  night  and  day 
And  seek  no  rest  till  they  have  torn 
Our  boys  and  girls  away. 

For  when  those  arms  of  Boston 
Get  their  fingers  on  a  lad 
They  tear  him  from  his  mother’s  arms 
They  pull  him  from  his  dad.” 

You  see,  there  was  no  local  attraction 
which  could  compete  with  this  distant 
call,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  bold 
and  hardy  spirit  of  the  men  who  in  for¬ 
mer  years  faced  the  storm  and  sailed  the 
seven  seas,  drove  the  modern  flesh  and 
blood  out  inland  for  adventure.  At  the 
public  library  in  Hyannis  I  saw  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  of  old-time  sailing 
vessels.  Hundreds  came  to  look  at  them, 
and  out  of  their  eyes  shone,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  something  of  the  glory  of  power 
and  freedom  with  which  their  ancestors 
looked  straight  into  the  storm  a  century 
ago.  H.  W.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Ailing  Capons 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  young 
chickens  and  especially  the  capons.  They 
seem  to  lose  control  over  their  bodies, 
the  legs  especially  so  that  they  cannot 
walk.  I  had  them  examined  at  some  local 
experiment  station  and  they  claim  they 
are  not  diseased  but  they  are  lacking 
something  in  their  feed.  I  moved  them 
into  another  pen  as  they  thought  they 
were  not  getting  enough  green  feed. 
Here  they  have  plenty  of  greens  and  I 
also  give  them  cabbage  and  green  corn. 
They  do  not  move  around  much  and 
seem  lazy.  I  feed  them  mash,  give  them 
salts  once  a  month,  have  thick  milk  and 
water  before  them  all  the  time.  They 
have  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  A.  E.  H. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is 
the  trouble  with  your  birds  but  I  might 
suggest  that  they  have  been  picking  up 
something  outside  that  is  not  agreeing 
with  them.  I  would  advise’ you  to  keep 
your  birds  shut  in  for  a  while  and  at 
the  same  time  feed  them  cod  liver  oil  in 
the  grain  ration  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
by  weight  to  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 

R.  R.  H. 


Culling  Hens;  Diarrhoea 

1.  How  can  I  cull  my  six-months-old 
pullets  (White  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Rocks)  ?  2.  These  pullets  have  a  loose, 

brownish  yellow  passage.  How  can  I 
stop  it?  They  are  fed  scratch  feed  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  dry  mash  before  them  all 
the  time,  running  spring  water  and  a  new 
coop,  high  and  dry,  with  wooden  floor. 
I  feed  a  ratio  of  5  lbs.  of  grain  to  100 
birds  and  over  10  lbs.  of  mash  per  100 
birds  and  they  seem  lazy.  w.  w. 

1.  Regarding  the  culling  of  your  six- 
months-old  pullets  I  would  suggest  that 
you  keep  those  that  show  only  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters :  Good  health  and  vigor, 
broad  backs,  deep  bodies,  as  measured 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  through  to 
the  tip  of  the  breastbone,  broad  heads 
and  medium  to  short  heads  rather  than 
long  crow-beak  bills.  Birds  that  are 
small  and  under-developed  should  not  be 
kept. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  tell  you  how  to  stop 
the  diarrhoea  in  the  birds,  not  knowing 
what  the  cause  is.  The  cause  must  be 
removed  first  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
treatment  until  this  cause  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give 
them  plenty  of  green  food.  R.  E.  h. 
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Milk  Is  Milk 

Prices  used  are  for  example  only.  Change 
prices  to  suit  price  you  pay. 

Condensed  buttermilk  as  a  rule  con¬ 
tains  72  lbs.  of  water  and  28  lbs.  milk 
solids  per  100  lbs.  It  sells  generally  at 
$4.00  per  cwt.  In  other  words,  the  farm¬ 
er  pays  $4.00  for  28  lbs.  of  milk  solids 
or  14.3  cents  per  pound.  Collis  Process 
Pure  Dried  Buttermilk  contains  92  yf 
lbs.  pure  milk  solids  in  each  cwt.  and 
only  l]/2  lbs.  water  at  $9.00  per  cwt. 
(average  price  f.  o.  b.  your  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion).  The  milk  solids  cost  only  9.7 
cents  per  pound. 

You  save  4.6  cents  per  pound  or  $4.60 
per  cwt.  when  you  use  genuine  Collis 
Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk. 

Isn’t  the  saving  worth  while?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  sanitary,  easy-to-mix, 
nice-to-handle  product  that  you  have 
when  you  use  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk — It  Keeps  Indefinitely. 


GUARANTEE 


The  cheapest  form  of 
BUTTERMILK  SOLIDS 
for  poultry  and  hog  feed 

In  buying  buttermilk  for  poultry  and  hog  feed¬ 
ing,  the  farmer  is  only  after  the  valuable  milk 
solids — he  has  no  use  for  the  water. 

Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk  is  almost 
100%  pure  milk  solids.  Practically  all  of  the 
water  has  been  removed — naturally,  this  prod¬ 
uct  goes  a  great  deal  further  than  condensed 
buttermilk  which  contains  almost  70%  water. 
Collis  stands  back  of  its  guarantee— without 
restraint  and  without  “craw-fishing”. 

We  absolutely  firmly  warrant  Collis  Process  Pure 
Dried  Buttermilk  to  do  exactly  what  we  say  in  our 
established  guarantee  (as  shown  on  this  page). 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book,  “Feed  From  Egg 
to  Market”— it  tells  what  to  feed  and  how  to 
care  for  poultry. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  305  CLINTON,  IOWA 

Shipments  made  from  either  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  Omaha.  Neb. 

c°'’UDMnrCCSs' 
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WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DSDV  PUIPIfC  From  purebred,  inspect- 
DADI  OVlIUlVw  ed  and  culled  flocks, 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  on  25  50  |100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes. .. .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

1,000  PULLETS  AT  #1  EACH. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Bor  111,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

Reds .  53.25  56  00  511.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vy  Mxd. .2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  J00j6  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PU'LLETS  FOR  SALE 

Knight’s  White’ Wyandottes,  bred  from  laying 
stock,  trapnested  at  Storrs,  from  JO  weeks  to  4 
months  old.  Also  breeding  hens  and  cockerels. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  flock  certified  three  years.  Unlimited  range; 
milk  fed.  Hatched  from  March  20  to  May  30.  $1.50 
to  SIS  each,  according  to  age,  etc. 

SANDANONAH  FARM  Windham,  N.Y. 


HALL'S  whEiteYleghorn  PULLETS 

Only  $3.25  each.  Bred  from  heavy  layers.  State-tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Large  or  small  orders  tilled  promptly. 

HALL  S  POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Roek  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wttlhiiiiplon  Beach.  N.Y. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Yearling  breeders.  Young 
I  stock.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  SEAKLK8,  |.r,  Milford,  N.  H. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  91.  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready-to-lay  or  laying,  $2.50  each. 
LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
AND  YEARLING  HENS  For  Sale 

Pullets  from  12  weeks  to  21  weeks’ old. 

H.  F.  WARNER,  Bellmore  Poultry  Farm,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  of. 289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  ami 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  N0NES  BETTER 

$13—100;  $6.50—50;  $3.50—25.  Special  1,000  lots. 
S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


All  While  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  12c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Write  for  prices  on  COO  and  1,000  lots. 
Safedelivery  guaranteed.  JAS.E.  ULNII,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


OU  I  f*  If  Q  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 

^  ®  Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds, 

9c,  and  heavy  mixed,  8c.  10M  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  11.  W.  AMEX,  Cocoiamutt,  Pa. 


Whifo  WunnHnlfnc  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
HllllB  njdnUUUGO  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  W rite  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist. Mansfield,  Ohio 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Ship 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  K.  86  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  Reds-ITaTchoS'Pullels  and  Cockerels 

each.  Also  about  80  breeders  ®  $1.60  each. 
SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
J.N.  BIzAUVELT,llulmdel,N.J. 


lorcou  Rlonlr  fion!  Y°nng  stock  from  the  real  stuff, 
•IGlooj  Hldbn  Ulalll  for  exhibition  or  utility  purpos¬ 
es.  Satisfaction  guar’td.  FISH  FARMS,  Fishtown.  Myilic,  Conn. 


300  BAR.  ROCK  PULLETS  thoroughbred, 

from  2  high  producing  strains,  3^-4-mos.  old,  weigh 
254-3-4-ibs.  Prices— it  1 .50,  $8,  it 8  60  each,  in  lots  of  15 
or  more.  BKUOKCItEST  FA  KM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets  ^ 

strain.  Hatched  March  16th  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  52  each.  Ready  to  lay,  S2.25  each.  Shipped 
on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-2,000  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM 
Hart wick  Seminary  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Will  make  line  breeders.  Free  range  raised.  Will  ship 
on  approval.  $8  each.  0.  FaVOK  IIAINES,  Dexter,  Maine 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Member  N. 

Y.  S.C.  P. C.  A.  Eusner’s  Poultry  Farm,  Montlcello,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Fancied  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns . $8.60  per  100 

Reds .  $1<»  per  100  Barred  Rock $9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed..  $8  per  100  Light . $7  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND  McAliatarvllla,  Pa. 

F  O  R  SALE 

1,000 /.May  Hatched  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock,  from  91.50  to  S3  each, 
according  to  age. 

YATES  FARM  Orchard  Park,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


Ionnu/  I  p.,11.1- Excellent  stock.  Price  reasonable. 

,4UU  n.  L.  rUIIBIS  Lally  Farms  Vineland,  N.  J. 

One  and  Two-Yr.-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  Males, 

512.50  each.  One  and  two-yr.-old  turkey  liens,  57  ea. 

three  for  520,  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H, 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  “are  s 'pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pai 

For  $1  postpaid.  ^Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


r  CERTIFIED  PULLETS  ( 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 

APRIL  HATCHED  W.  LEGHORNS,  GUARANTEED  HEN -BRED 

GOOD  PULLETS  REASONABLY  PRICED 


I 


VETERINARIAN'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  HEALTH  WITH  EACH  SHIPMENT 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


J 
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August  29,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  wish  I  could  tell  everyone  some  of 
the  things  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  for  me. 

I  look  upon  your  organization  as  being 
“the  Big  Brother”  of  all  who  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  know  and  to  profit  by  your 
help.  When  I  see  people  deceived  and 
robbed,  and  discouraged  because  of  these 
experiences,  I  am  resolved  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  lead  them  to  the  service 
which  vou  are  rendering  so  willingly  and 
faithfully.  REV.  c.  w.  H. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  a  fine  tribute  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
service.  No  two  words  could  better  ex¬ 
press  Publisher’s  Desk  service  than  the 
“Big  Brother”  idea. 

As  I  am  not  biting  at  present  I  am 
sending  you  a  bunch  of  wThat  I  believe  is 
pretty  raw  bait.  Quite  a  number  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same,  and  I  believe  a  little 
investigation  on  your  part  followed  by  a 
write-up  in  Publisher’s  Desk  may  save  a 
few  “innocents.”  c.  C.  z. 

New  York. 

The  “bait”  is  sent  in  an  envelope  of 
Goodyear  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
but  contained  postcard  advertisements  of 
other  'houses.  A  credit  check  for  $6  of 
the  Goodyear  Mfg.  Co.  is  one  of  the  al¬ 
luring  species  of  bait  in  the  collection. 
Houses  resorting  to  such  cheap  tricks 
are  unworthy  of  consideration. 

No  doubt  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Telepost  Company,  and  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  consulting 
you  before  investing  any  more  money  in 
it.  I  have  about  $370  in  the  old  com¬ 
pany  that  went  bankrupt  April  15  last, 
after  15  years  of  struggling.  Now,  before 
complying  with  the  request  mentioned  in 
the  enclosed  letter  of  the  organization 
committee,  I  shall  await  your  opinion, 
as  I  know  by  reading  Publisher’s  Desk 
that  your  counsel  is  very  good.  Tell  me 
exactly  what  you  think  of  the  new  Tele¬ 
post  Company,  as  an  investment.  Also, 
the  officers  of  same ;  you  can  be  perfectly 
frank  as  I  wish  to  know  the  truth. 
Pennsylvania.  F.  K.  B. 

The  history  of  the  Telepost  Company 
has  been  that  of  an  easy-money  promo¬ 
tion  scheme  from  start  to  finish.  Every 
defunct  promotion  has  its  “organization 
committee,”  stockholders’  committee,  etc. 
As  a  rule  the  only  result  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  is  to  bleed  the  duped  investors 
for  a  little  more  money,  and  we  can  see 
no  prospect  that  this  committee  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Telepost  proposi¬ 
tion  will  be  different.  We  can  see  no 
more  hope  for  investors  recovering  any  of 
their  lost  money  now  than  for  the  past 
15  years. 

I  am  enclosing  you  protest  check  of  J. 
Epstein,  883  Jennings  St.,  Bronx.  N.  Y„ 
to  see  if  you  can  collect  same.  It  covers 
a  case  of'eggs  I  shipped  him.  G.  D.  s. 
New  York. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
caught  this  way.  A  neighbor  said  he 
knew  the  man  personally  and  that  he  was 
responsible.  I  shipped  him  eggs  valued 
at  $34  and  received  a  check  which  was 
protested.  D-  B- 

New  York. 

J.  Epstein  has  moved  from  one  address 
to  another,  and  finally  disappeared,  and 
these  transactions  must  be  charged  up  to 
experience.  This  is  over  $50  loss  to  the 
two  shippers  because  they  did  not  look 
up  Mr.  Epstein’s  standing.  A  two-cent 
stamp  would  have  saved  this  money. 

‘On  April  0  last  I  shipped  to  B.  M.  La- 
Boube  &  Co.,  308  'S.  Front  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  three  coops  of  R.  I.  Red 
hens  (33  hens)  for  which  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  payment.  I  have  written  the  firm 
twice,  but  get  no  reply.  The  crates  were 
returned.  I  understand  from  others  this 
firm  has  moved  its  office  to  Walnut  St., 
but  still  receives  produce  at  the  old  ad¬ 
dress.  Will  you  try  to  collect  it  for  me? 
Maryland.  o.  E.  w. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Keep 
your  poultry  and  egg  shipments  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  La  Boube  Company  if 
you  don’t  want  to  pay. royalty  claims  for 
the  collection  of  them.  Their  dealings  are 
unsatisfactory  and  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  legal  methods  to  force  pay¬ 
ments.  Investigate  your  houses  first  and 
be  sure  of  your  money. 

Would  you  try  to  collect  a  small  bill 
for  me?  The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  O., 
quoted  me  prices  on  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks,  $12  per  100,  and  after  May  15. 
$0  per  100.  I  ordered  100  and  mailed 
them  a  check  for  $12  May  4.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  looking  over  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  National  Stockman  and  saw 
their  advertisement  quoting  White  Leg¬ 


horn  baby  chicks  $9  per  100.  This  pa¬ 
per  was  dated  May  2.  I  cut  the  adver¬ 
tisement  out  and  mailed  them  asking 
them  to  make  matters  right,  but  received 
no  answer.  Will  you  see  what  you  can 
do  about  it?  J.  P.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  about 
the  facts  in  this  case.  Lantz  Hatchery 
advertised  White  Leghorn  chicks  May  2 
at  $9  per  hundred,  but  refused  to  adjust 
the  price  on  that  basis  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  There  is  considerable  complaint 
from  chick  buyers  on  that  score.  The 
Baby  Chick  Association  confirms  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  position  that  orders  received  at  a 
higher  price  should  be  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  advertised  price  by  the 
hatchery  at  time  of  shipment.  There  is 
an  element  of  “gyp”  transaction  in 
this  case  of  J.  P.  R.,  who  paid  $12  per 
hundred  while  the  hatchery  was  advertis¬ 
ing  this  variety  of  chicks  at  $9  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  O.,  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  member  of  the  Baby 
Chick  Association. 

I  would  like  to  collect  a  bill  for  $8 
against  Lee  the  Florist,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  for  200  President  Cannas.  This 
party  noted  on  the  statement  to  me:  “Do 
not  send  the  Cannas  c.o.d.,  will  pay 
later.”  I  felt  I  would  help  him  ;  perhaps 
he  would  be  honest  enough  to  pay  the 
bill.  The  goods  were  sent  him  March 
31,  1924.  Perhaps  he  will  pay  you  ;  he 
has  ignored  any  of  my  letters,  not  an¬ 
swering  one.  J.  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  should  have  considered 
his  money  lost  the  minute  he  received  the 
order.  Arthur  Lee  has  a  bad  reputation 
with  us.  For  15  years  we  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  warnings  against  him,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  make  a  note  of  the 
record  and  ignore  his  request  for  goods. 

On  December  13,  1924,  we  shipped  to 
W.  H.  Chandler  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  10 
crates  of  celery.  83  dozen,  quality  of 
which  was  excellent.  We  received  re¬ 
turns  on  January  8  of  $2.52  for  the  10 
crates.  On  December  10  I  shipped  the 
same  firm  celery,  which  the  firm  sold  at 
75c  per  dozen,  and  on  this  basis  we 
would  be  entitled  to  $40.54  more  on  the 
December  13  shipment.  E.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

Chandler  &  Company  admit  this  ship¬ 
ment  of  celery  was  frosted  in  their  ware¬ 
house  during  a  cold  spell,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  small  returns.  The  com¬ 
mission  house  takes  the  position  that 
since  the  returns  were  for  all  the  celery 
sold  for,  less  their  commission,  the  grower 
is  unreasonable  in  expecting  anything 
further  on  the  shipment.  As  usual  in 
such  cases  the  -shipper  is  made  “the 
goat.” 

Notice  to  creditors  of  the  Farmers 
(Standard  Carbide  Company,  rInc. :  All 
creditors  and  persons  having  claims 
against  the  Farmers  -Standard  Carbide 
Co.,  Inc.,  are  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
order  duly  entered  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Clerk’s  Office  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  required 
to  exhibit  and  file  their  claims  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  aforementioned  order,  with 
the  undersigned  receiver  of  the  company 
at  his  office,  139  Margaret  Street,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. — Victor  F.  Boire,  Receiver 
in  Equity  of  the  Farmers  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Co.,  Inc. — Plattsburgh  Press,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

We  are  publishing  the  above  notice 
from  a  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  paper,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  claims  against  the  company.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  warned  its 
readers  against  this  company  from  the 
very  day  it  was  launched  at  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  “get-ricli-quick”  stock  promo¬ 
tion  scheme.  All  other  farm  papers  in 
the  territory  aided  the  fraud  by  publish¬ 
ing  its  advertising. 

The  Cortland  cattle  scandal  has  result¬ 
ed  in  six  of  the  “gyp”  cattle  dealers  land¬ 
ing  behind  prison  bars,  having  pleaded 
guilty  of  selling  tuberculous  cattle.  One 
of  the  number,  C.  W.  Ellis,  is  an  old  of¬ 
fender  and  his  record  appeared  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  some  years  ago.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscriber  also  complained  that 
J.  A.  Leach,  another  of  the  dealers  who 
pleaded  guilty  but  escaped  with  a  fine, 
shipped  tuberculous  cattle.  Publisher’s 
Desk  forced  I^each  in  this  instance  to 
settle  with  the  defrauded  customer.  We 
hope  the  jail  sentences  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  driving  the  crooks  out  of  the 
Cortland  district,  so  that  decent  cattle 
breeders  will  not  be  subject  to  suspicion, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past. 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

702  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  the  Farmers  Handy 
Manual,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEIITBKJ  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8am pie  Carde. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  8AVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18-42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WITTE 

Engines 


se  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

imous  for  more  than  43  years  — the  rugged  dependable 
ITTE  is  simplest  and  cheapest  to  operate.  Delivers 
%  surplus  power  — new  device  makes  starting  easy- 
ISVTCDUC  Equipped  with  celebrated  WILD 
flat  ItltlYlO  Magneto.  Easy  terms  on  all  sizes— 
;o  25  H-P.  All  styles.  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You. 
nrr  DA  Ail  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
It  F  F  KilUn  or.orir.fi  hnrilc  —  sent  Absolutely  Free 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1898  Empire  Building,  -  •  -PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20thyear.  Terms,  January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington.  D.  0.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


W-%  T  JTMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 

# w*  II  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 

A\A^sA  A  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar* 
__________  vester.  process  Co.,  Salina,  Kails. 


Wood  Sawing  Records  Broken 

This  Engine  Has  Broken  Many  Farm  Power  Records-  -  Worlds  of  Power 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Get  the  Facts  about 
MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation,  I  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  ofier,  W nte  today. 


C.  E.  Gilbert,  Frost,  Ohio,  says:  “I  bought  my  Ed¬ 
wards  engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  wood  right 
beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P.  sawed  24  cords 
in  the  same  time  that  I  sawed  32  cords.  We  both  used 
the  same  size  saws.  I  can  pull  a  pair  of  8-inch  burrs 
wide  open  and  elevate  the  feed  8  ft.  above  the  mill.” 

>  G.  N.  Jerd,  of  Vermont,  says:  “Would  not  buy  any 
other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  “Have  given  my 
Edwards  engine  four  years  steady  work  and  like  it  fine. 
Runs  28-inch  saw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter,  and 
does  all  the  chores.  I  have  had  ten  other  en¬ 
gines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

Others  say:  “Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  ns 
farmers.”  “Years  of  hard  service  and 
not  a  cent  for  repairs.”  “A  little  giant 
for  work.”  “Has  anything  beat  I  ever 
saw  in-  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 

One  Engine— 1)4  to  6  H.  P. 
Change  Power  as  You 
Change  Jobs 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Edwards  en¬ 
gine  is  different  from  any  other  engine — 
how  this  one  engine  will  fill  your  silo  or 
run  your  washing  machine  or  do  practi¬ 
cally  every  power  job  on  your  farm — - 
liow  it  is  changed  from  a  1  Vj  H.  P.  all 
the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves 
fuel — starts  without  cranking — how  it 
does  not  have  to  be  fastened  down— does 
not  vibrate — is  light  and  easy  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged 
and  durable,  and  how  it  has  made  good 
with  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the 
facts  about  this  marvelous  engine.  There 
is  no  obligation.  Write  now. 


The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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WANTED  — WORKING  PARTNER 

Owner  of  59-ncre  farm,  with  $1,000  cash  or  more,  is 
looking  for  experienced  working  Poultryman  with 
equal  amount  to  invest  in  growing  business.  High 
class  stock,  some  buildings  ami  equipment  already 
on  hand.  Object:  broilers,  capons,  baby  chicks  and 
eggs.  Intelligence,  system,  foresight  ami  industry, 
together  with  marketing  knowledge  and  experience 
essential.  Submit  plans  for  projected  work  and  ap¬ 
proximate  results  expected.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7424  cara  R.  N.-Y. 


40  ACRES-Riverdale,  Florida  Half  Cush 

in  Heart  of  Potato  District.  310  acres,  7  miles  St, 
Augustine,  100  cleared,  $50  per  acre.  Acreage  Tim¬ 
ber  Building  lots.  BROUGH  BROS.  Elkton,  Florida 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  woman  of  middle  age 
who  has  bad  experience  with  farm  house¬ 
keeping;  steady  position  for  right  party;  give 
age,  salary  expected  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  S.  B.  O’HAGAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Voorheesville, 
■N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl,  country  raised,  to 
help  my  wife  in  the  house;  very  pleasant 
home  In  country  near  good  town  in  New  Jersey; 
small  family  only.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care 
Rural  New- Vorker. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  couple,  cook  and  gar¬ 
dener,  to  take  care  of  country  place,  West¬ 
chester  County;  most  of  time  alone;  good  per¬ 
manent  place  for  right  couple;  would  consider 
mother  and  daughter.  Write  to  C.  E.  WESTON, 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  assist  outside  and 
inside  on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  West¬ 
minster,  Vermont.  SARAH  B.  DAVENPORT, 
Westminster,  Vt. 


COUPLE  without  children;  poultryman,  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  wife  to  cook  for  family 
of  three;  house  with  all  conveniences;  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  state  wages.  WHITE  CLOUD 

FARMS,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  small  modern  dairy 
farm;  barn  and  milk,  housework;  milking  ma¬ 
chine  used;  $75  per  month,  house  and  usual 
privileges.  S.  R.  LASLOCKY,  Riverside,  Burl¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-age  couple  with  small  capital 
to  share  small  poultry  farm;  26  miles  from 
New  York  City;  must  both  be  willing  workers. 
ADVERTISER  7426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — September  1,  man  on  fruit  farm; 

must  be  willing  to  work  at  any  job,  must  be 
able  to  handle  gang  of  help  through  fruit  rush; 
state  wages  and  conditions  in  first  letter;  loca¬ 
tion,  New  Haven  County,  Conn. ;  recommenda¬ 
tions  required.  ADVERTISER  7425,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family,  to 
work  in  dairy;  must  be  good  milker  and  Un¬ 
derstand  raising  calves;  also  to  be  in  position 
to  board  single  man  when  necessary.  JACOB 
REGER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  life  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  hand;  a  neat  cow  man,  who 
can  produce  clean  grade  A  Guernsey  milk,  and 
keep  modern  equipped  buildings  clean;  modern 
house  with  heat  and  light  and  one  quart  of 
milk  daily,  furnished;  farm  in  Albany  County; 
give  full  particulars  and  references,  and  rea¬ 
son  for  changing  and  salary  expected.  Address 
WARD  HAVEN  HALL,  Troy  Road,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


BOY,  16-18,  on  dairy  farm;  for  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  A.  W.  BARNES,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  cow  barn  on  private 
estate;  must  be  good  milker  and  a  first-class 
worker;  wages  $05  per  month  and  board;  send 
references  to  ADVERTISER  7434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  as  assistant 
herdsman;  must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milker; 
excellent  wages  Including  modern  house  with 
all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7435,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  September  15,  white,  Protestant 
couple  or  two  girls  to  do  all  housework  in  a 
country  home;  kitchen  and  laundry  have  elec¬ 
trical  equipment;  family  of  four.  Address  MRS. 
L.  A.  Noe,  Noe  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  girl,  neat,  honest,  helper  in 
pleasant  New  Jersey  farm  home,  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  7436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  country  estate; 

must  be  able  to  handle  fancy  cattle,  run  farm 
and  greenhouses;  short  distance  from  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A-l  man  to  run  modernly  equipped 
dairv  room,  bottling  and  sterilizing.  SCTJD- 
DER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Active,  single,  reliable  young  man, 
to  work  as  assistant  on  a  large  commercial 
squab  farm  with  successful  record  over  a  long 
period;  good  chance  to  learn  the  business  with 
share  in  profits  after  a  short  trial;  open  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  a  small  herd 
of  cows  in  a  modern  barn,  also  teamster  for 
geheral  farm  jvork;  send  full  particulars,  wages 
and  references  first  letter.  CONDOTAWA 
FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  farmer  and  fore¬ 
man,  for  October  15;  one  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  on  gentleman’s  place,  south  side  of  Long 
Island;  house,  milk,  wood  and  garden  plot  furn¬ 
ished.  ADVERTISER  7438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  , 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years  old,  single,  4  years 
practical  experience,  also  incubation,  desires 
position  as  assistant  on  large  plant.  BOX  481, 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  40,  life  experience, 
desires  situation;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  best  references, 
desires  position  on  private  estate.  POULTRY- 
MAN,  Box  282,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman,  married,  experienced  in 
fruit,  poultry,  dairy  and  general  farming;  can 
produce  grade  A  milk;  business  ability,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  good  references;  state  wages.  BOX 
430,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


GIRL,  18,  wishes  position  in  family  in  country. 
BOX  23,  Union  City,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  agricultural  college  training, 
single,  three  years  experience,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  country  estate  or  commercial  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  special  course  in  poultry 
husbandry,  two  years  in  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  experienced, 
educated,  reliable  worker,  wishes  permanent 
position,  or  assistant:  good  references.  GEORGE 
THORNTON,  Apt.  6E,  2025  Broadway,  New 
York. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  experienced, 
married,  desires  position  October  1  or  sooner; 
state  wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  milker,  to  work  in  modern 
cow  barn;  single,  American;  state  wages,  etc. 
JOHN  WORTMAN,  care  Bergman,  Rockaway, 
N.  J. 


* 

A  CHRISTIAN  gentleman  wishes  position  as 
superintendent  of  large  estate.  DR.  SENDT- 
NER,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


FARM  superintendent  and  gardener  wishes  a 
position;  not  a  world  beater,  but  over  20 
years  of  written  references  and  wide  practical 
experiences  in  all  branches  of  farming,  stock 
raising,  grade  A  milk,  flowers  and  vegetable 
gardening,  laying  and  building  of  lawns,  roads, 
etc.,  the  building  and  up-keep  of  a  country 
place  either  private  or  commercial;  American, 
married,  43  years  old;  have  had  charge  of  the' 
finest  estates  on  the  Hudson.'  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  502,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  wishes  position 
as  manager.  WALTER  CUMMINGS,  Star 
Route,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  careful  family  will  develop 
and  operate  suburban  farm  for  your  pleasure 
and  profit;  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  M.  HORNE,  Warren,  Ohio. 


INTELLIGENT,  capable,  refined  woman  wishes 
to  help  in  farm  home.  ADVERTISER  7440, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  seeks  position,  now, 
■first  or  sooner;  American,  39  years, ,  farm 
reared;  who  knows  how  to  do  things  -  and  can 
get  things  done;  life  experience  witli  high- 
class  stock;  10  years  with  Guernseys  and  A.  R. 
work;  prefer  place  within  100  miles  New  York 
City  where  a  manager  will  be  rewarded  for 
honest  effort;  would  consider  part  salary  and 
share  proposition;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman-farmer,  pheasants,  wa¬ 
terfowl,  etc.;  27  years’  experienced;  em¬ 
ployed  hy  government  now;  small  family  grown 
hoys;  job  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  7442,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  with  0 >4 -year- 
old  boy  as  cook  or  general  houseworker;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  wages  $50.  Address  I.  W. , 
92  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-dairy  farm;  20-room  house, 
al!  improvements;  large  barn,  ben  houses; 
1,000  hens,  cows,  horses;  machinery;  half  price 
for  quick  sale;  near  railroad.  OnAR.  HER¬ 
MANN,  R.  D.  1,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N  Y 


GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Partially  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage;  3  laying  houses;  incuba¬ 
tor  plant  over  10.000  capacity;  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings; 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake; 
owner,  a  well-known  New  York  business  man,  is 
desirous  of  getting  a  dependable,  first-class  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness,  to  take  over  the  operation  of  this  plant 
for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms  to  right 
party,  but  prospect  must  have  sufficient  capital 
to  properly  conduct  business  and  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  bond  or  cash  deposit  as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith;  good  markets  nearby; 
possession  October  1;  located  at  Amston,  Conn., 
on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  about  10  miles 
from  Willimantie.  ADVERTISER  7301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BREEDER  of  thoroughbred  stock  for  30  years 
on  farm  beautifully  situated  40  miles  west  of 
Albany  wishes  to  sell  property  of  200  acres; 
large  house  and  barns;  herd  of  45  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle,  registered,  tuberculin  tested,  prize  winners 
grade  A  milk;  30  registered  Shropshire  sheep, 
horses  and  machinery;  farm  pays  a  profit  every 
year— a  money  maker.  A.  B.  RYDER,  Barner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — 25^ -acre  poultry  farm;  house 
furnished;  500-egg  size  incubator;  1,000-cbick 
brooder.  Apply  GEO.  H.  HOOD,  It.  D.  No.  2, 
Catskill,  N  .Y. 


LARGE,  sightly  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms:  lumber;  $5,100. 
HERBERT  FROST,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 200-aere  farm,  Alleghany  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  fertile  soil;  9-room  house,  equipped  for 
gas:  barn  for  26  cows  and  other  buildings;  good 
water  supply;  price  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
ADVERTISER  7401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
suitable  for  stock  raising,  located  either  in 
Western  Maryland,  Southern  Virginia,  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  or  East  Tennessee,  with 
option,  of  buying  within  two  years;  description 
and  rent  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7396, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 165-acre  farm  on  cement  road,  nine 
miles  from  city;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
heat,  large  buildings;  60  head  stock,  4  horses, 
tools,  etc;  price  $20,000,  terms.  WM.  H. 
PETERS,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Best  equipped  poultry  plant  in 
Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley,  38  miles 
from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for  1,200 
hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter  car¬ 
rier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  cliix; 
incubator  3,000-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
I'lant;  very  large  barn  with  rat-proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  price  $7,500;  no 
dwelling  house.  HICKORY  FARM,  P.  O. 

Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — A  nice  one-man  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings  and  road;  price  $2,500,  $700  down,  inter¬ 
est  4  per  cent.  ADVERTISER  7416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i’OR  SALE — -Ideal  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  40 
acres,  highest  state  op  cultivation;  six  acres 
overhead  Irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1,200  peuch 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house, 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths;  Delco  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porches 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  two-car  garage, 
barn,  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house, 
chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels;  truck,  tractor, 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  implements;  price 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to  own¬ 
er,  J.  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
Vineland  421. 

FOR  SALE- — 'Five  acres,  new  7-room  house;  all 
kinds  fruit;  also  100-acre  farm  on  good  roads; 
for  information  write  BOX  51,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Howells,  Orange  County,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  trade  for  dry  goods  or  gen¬ 
eral  stock,  100-acre  farm  in  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  fine  9-room  house,  two  bams,  two  silos, 
big  hen  house,  16  cows,  4  calves,  4  horses,  150 
chickens,  30  acres  oats,  newly  limed  and  seeded, 

3  acres  potatoes,  5  acres  corn,  implements;  five 
minutes  to  town;  further  particulars,  address 
OW1NBK,  Box  92,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

SHEIDP  ranch,  500  acres,  $5  per  acre;  good 
building's,  level  land,  close  to  school,  main 
road;  would  exchange  for  Florida  property. 
E.  X).  TOPPING,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  a  large  farm, 
150  to  300  acres,  .with  modern  building,  and 
near  good  high  school  and  good  markets;  will 
buy  bare  farm  or  would  buy  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  establishment;  can,  pay  $5,000  or  $6,000 
down,  and  have  my  own  help.  ’  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE' — Farm,  100  acres,  80  of  which  are 
cultivated;  six-room  dwelling;  *11  cows,  2 
horses,  300  chickens;  terms  reasonable.  Inquire 
H.  M.  F.,  Box  214,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  at  auction,  one  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  In  this  section;  200  acres  in  high  state 
of  cultivation,  fine  buildings,  well  watered  and 
plenty  of  fruit  and  wood;  three  miles  west  of 
county  seat;  also  stock,  produce,  tools  and 
household  goods;  regardless  of  price  of  weather; 
terms  given;  sale  at  12:30  o’clock,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  1,  1925.  LEE  B.  COE,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

BECAUSE  of  ill  health  I  will  sacrifice  my  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit  farm,  eight  miles  from  one  of  best 
markets,  in  State;  for  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  small  place  for  poultry  in  ex¬ 
change  for  my  215  acres  with  9-room  house, 
Summer  kitchen,  3  ample  barns,  4  other  build¬ 
ings,  35  acres  good  timber,  running  spring  water 
and  brook  through  pasture,  mail  route,  phone 
available;  creamery,  church,  school  nearby;  6 
miles  to  Otsego  Lake  with  Summer  resorts; 
$4,500  on  easy  terms;  equity  only  $1,000. 
KALVELAGE,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  for  rent  on  Croton  River  at  Harmon-on- 
Hudson,  32  minutes  from  New  York;  two 
floors,  18x24,  splendid,  quiet,  running  w'ater 
and  electricity;  unfurnished;  $25  per  month 
$250  by  year.  Address  ERNEST  H.  KELSEY, 
Harmon-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 80-acre  Wayne  County  village  farm 
good  buildings,  good  land;  price  $3,800,  $1,000 
down.  WTLLIAM  KOCN,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  5',.'. 

acres,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  9-room  house,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  poultry  houses  for  600  heads; 
300  pullets  on  place;  small,  clean  family  only; 
owner  keeps  two  rooms;  shares.  CASPARIS, 
Chestnut  and  Valley  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

OWNER  of  150-aere  high-grade  farm,  buildings 
modernized,  State  highway,  desires  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  management  and  operation,  thus 
will  give  satisfactory  applicant  very  attractive 
terms;  a  worth-while  opiwrtunity  to  engage  in 
farming  undef  ideal  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions;  state  age,  experience,  family,  habits.  Ad¬ 
dress  WILLOW  GLEN  FARM,  Box  33,  Hudson, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

145-ACRE  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  level  fer¬ 
tile  soil;  stream  watered  pasture;  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  35  from  Philadelphia; 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  will  pay  handsome  profit  on  investment 

If  purchased  at  once.  ADVERTISER  7432, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  —  80-acre  poultry  farm,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  1.100  S.  C.  W.  L. ;  on 
county  road,  three  miles  to  Utica  N.  Y. ;  cer¬ 
tified  stock;  old  homestead  in  good  repair,  soil 
productive,  level;  health  of  family  demands  I 
try  something  else  November  1.  ADVERTISER 
7430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  trout  stream,  ideal  for  fishermen’s  club; 

stream  one  mile;  farm,  67  acres;  near  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  BOX  73,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Eaton  town, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — A  20-acre  farm,  Delaware  County; 

good  buildings;  v/ater;  county  or  State  road; 
with  or  without  stock;  must  be  bargain;  good 
terms;  reliable  party.  ADVERTISER  7-143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale  on  Eastern  Long  Island  at  a 
sacrifice;  125  acres,  two  dwellings,  many  other 
outbuildings;  fruit  orchard,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7441,  care  lisral  New-Yorker, 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb,  can,  here 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails- 
price  list  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa  N  y’ 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans, 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


$7.50  f.o.b. 


CLETRAC  tractor  for  sale,  used  one  month- 
good  condition;  will  sell  reasonable.  GICo! 
VAN  HOREN,  344  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn", 


FANCY  clover  table  honey;  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee;  60- ib.  can,  $7.80  here;  24-section  case  comb 
$5.50.  P.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


CANDLE  4,200-egg;  complete,  $275.  PARDEE 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERS,  4x5,  empty  or  with  sections;  slightly 
used;  cheap.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor, 
OANDELENT,  Allentown, 


plowing,  cultivating. 
N.  J. 


a  muuern  maxe, 
also  sections.  THE  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  Sherer’s  rest,  near  village, 
churches;  good  Fall  hunting1;  rates  $12;  Gen¬ 
tiles  only;  open  November  15.  J.  W.  SHBRER 
Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators,  390  and  300-egg  Cy¬ 
phers,  in  perfect  condition,  $40  and  $35;  3 
Newtown  giant  coal  brooders,  No.  12,  $25;  No. 
11,  $20;  6  Simplex  oil  burning  brooders,  com¬ 
plete,  $100-$18  each.  C.  M.  BURR,  Yarmouth- 
port,  Mass. 


,  .P_  ucu.cicu  uuru  postal  zone;  one 
60-lb.  can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


SMALL  used  incubators  wanted,  unspoiled  by 
dampness;  state  make,  size,  price.  T.  W.  H. 
Box  82,  Franconia,  N.  H. 


GASOLINE  engine,  15  h.p.  International  on 
truck;  at  Watkins,  >  N.  Y.,  $75  f.o.b.  Write 
B.  It.  ANDREWS,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


WANTED — %  or  one-horse  motor,  110-volt. 
R.  S.  SHOWALTICR,  Dale  Enterprise,  Va. 


GILLETTE  .electric  cattle  clipping  and  groom¬ 
ing  machine;  used  10  hours;  bargain.  R. 
MURPHY,  107  Park  Avenue,  Saranac  Lake, 


WOULD  board  little  girl  under  six;  pleasant 
home,  mother’s  care,  low  rates,  references  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  MAPLE  TREE  FARM  Route 
8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pony,  cart  and  harness  complete; 

pony  must  be  safe  for  children;  state  age 
and  general  condition  of  outfit.  W.  H.  QUICK, 
Westbrook ville,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 50  or  75  squared  locust  posts,  4 >/. 

inches  hy  10  feet.  REG  IIALLADAY,  Cress- 
kill,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 24-inch  buzz  saw;  flat  table  pre- 
ferred.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Heats  Home  for 

2 5t  a  Week! 


*T  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds:  “Hard 
to  believe  is  it?  That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 


until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  grain 
screenings  in  this  country.  That’s  the  fuel  I’m  using.”  That’s 
what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about  the  lowest  grade  fuel  you 
can  think  of!  Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal: 


2  &  TONS  HEATS  FIVE  ROOMS 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2 Vi  tons  of  coal  last  winter  and 
heated  5  rooms  and  bath.”— Walter  Geary.  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One! 

“We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second,  and  the  Bulldog  heats 
them  fine.  We  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the  whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one 
room  with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.”— J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville  N.  J. 


Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half! 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven-room  house  before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never  have  the 
draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  keeps  the  fire  all 
day  in  mild  weather.”— Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  say  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
Bulldog  furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to 
keep  the  house  warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green 
wood  at  that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero 
outside,  but  have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the 
temperature  up  around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If 
I  were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a 
Bulldog  every  time.” 

~A.  P.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 


Instills  the  Bulldog  in  28  Minnies  ! 

“My  furnace  arrived  at  the  house  in 
basement  at  5:50  P.M.,  November  29th, 
and  at  6:25  it  was  set  up  and  a  fire 
built.  It  took  me  twenty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  I  started  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  floor  until  the  furnace  was  fully 
erected  ready  for  fire.  This  is  the  exact 
time  witnessed  by  three  persons.” 
—Harry  B.  Keater.  LibertyviUe,  N.  Y. 


Best  Furnace  He  Ever  Saw 

Just  a  few  words  regarding  our  Bull¬ 
dog  Universal  Furnace.  It  is  the  best 
furnace  I  have  ever  seen  and  to  say  I 
like  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Our 
house  is  as  warm  as  summer  and  the 
furnace  was  that  quick  installed.  I  in¬ 
stalled  it  and  set  the  fire  in  157  minutes 
and  saved  $25  installment  bill  in  that 
time.— John  Hardman,  Foxboro,  Wis. 


Bulldog  is  Just  What  He  Wanted ! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would  not  take  up 
half  my  cellar,  also  one  with  a  square  fire  box,  so 
my  fire  would  burn  even.  I  lived  in  a  place  with 
a  furnace  having  a  round  fire  box  and  never  had 
an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a  heater  that  would  not 
break  my  back  to  shake  it,  one  that  would  save 
coal  and  give  me  heat.  I  have  it  today  installed 
in  my  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 

Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


No  Money  Down 

Comes  Completely  Erected .  You  Install  It  Yourself 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  to  you  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make 
only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  Write  today ! 
Don  ’/  miss  this  chance  to  cut  down  your  fuel  bills!  Get  all  the  heat  you  want— 
right  where  you  want  it — and  save  money,  too!  Install  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  It 
comes  to  you  completely  erected — goes  through  any  door — fits  any  height  of 
basement — and  you  install  it  yourself  in  less  than  two  hours!  In  fact,  H.  B. 
Keater,  of  LibertyviUe,  N.  Y.,  says  he  installed  his  Bulldog  in  28  minutesl 


And  the  comfort  you  get!  Don’t  put  up  with  the  old  fashioned  stove  heat 
or  some  outworn  furnace  —  when  you  can  so  easily  get  the  latest  and 
greatest  advance  in  scientific  heating  at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  The 
Bulldog  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to  cheap  screenings. 
Keeps  a  wood  fire  over  night.  And  it  gives  so  much  for  so  little  fuel  that 
Bulldog  users  are  amazed.  We  have  factory  connection#  in  both  east  and 
west  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point. 


Send  for  Free  Book 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want— where  you  want  it — and  when  you  want  it 
• — and  save  money!  Learn  how  our  amazingly  low  price  has  been  made  possible  by  standard¬ 
ization.  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  different— and  better— with  many  patented,  exclusive  features 
— all  fully  explained  in  our  free  book.  Complete  combustion  of  gases  saves  25%  of  your  fuel 
bill.  The  exclusive  Gable-Top  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  The  exclusive 
oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  enables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  But 
get  our  free  book  and  find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  furnace.  Remember — the  Bulldog  is 
sent  for  free  inspection— then  small  monthly  payments.  Get  ready  now  for  the  winter  blasts  to 
come!  Give  your  wife  and  kiddies  the  best  there  is!  Send  the  coupon  TODAY! 

BABSON  BROS  Chicago,  Ill. 


r 


BABSON  BROS., 


19th  Street  and  California  Avenue 
Dept  C-307  Chicago,  Illinois 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  free  catalog  and  special 
offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

( Print  Your  Name  and  Address  Plainly 


Name. 


Address 
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“Do  You  Like  Butter?”  The  Old-fashioned  Buttercup  Test 
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There  is  some* 

thing  new  on  the 
highway  —  a  better 
motor  car— with  new 
strength,  new  pull 
ing  power,  new  hill 
climbing  ability  un- 
der  its  hood*  It  is  the  Better 
Buick. 

With  its  new  75  horsepower 
performance  (60  horsepower  in 
Standard  models)  you  are  ready 
for  any  road,  any  hill,  any  day 
in  the  year* 

Power  to  spare,  and  on  top  of 
that,  even  greater  dependability* 
The  Triple  Sealed  Engine  is  one 


example  of  the  reliable  way  the 
Better  Buick  is  built.  “Triple 
Sealed”  means  an  air  cleaner,  a 
gasoline  filter  and  an  oil  filter, 
to  keep  dirt  and  wear  away  from 
engine  bearings  and  cylinders. 
A  long-lived,  sweet -running 
engine,  three-times  protected  to 
eliminate  trouble  and  repair 
bills ! 


Go  to  any  Buick  dealer  and  ask 
to  be  shown  through  the  Better 
Buick.  Drive  it!  You  will  find 
it  has  many  other  1926  additions 
to  Buick  quality  and  value  .... 
and  that  its  price  is  lower. 

Buick ,  again ,  has  built  a  better 
automobile ! 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Central  Hi^h  Power  Fruit  Spraying 


TIL  I  ZING  GRAVITY.— <A  good  many 
years  ago  H.  E.  Vandeman  described 
for  us  a  system  of  gravity  spraying 
employed  in  a  Virginia  hillside  or¬ 
chard.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
large  tank  at  the  top  of  a  hill  or 
mountain,  with  pipes  running  down  the  sides  of  the 
hill.  This  tank  was  filled  with  water  pumped  from 
a  spring  on  the  hill,  and  this  water  running  down 
through  the  pipes  gave  enough  pressure  to  drive 
out  the  spray  mixture  so  as  to  cover  the  trees.  Lime- 
sulphur,  poison,  sulphate  of  copper  or  whatever  was 
needed  could  be  put  in  the  high  tank  with  water 
and  driven  through  the  pipes  in  this  way.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  said  to  work  well,  and  was  considered  quite 
remarkable,  though  it  provided  only  gravity  press¬ 
ure.  Now,  this  plan  has  been  developed  until  iu 
some  of  the  hillside  orchards  of  the  upper  South, 
an  elaborate  system  is  being  worked  out.  The  pic¬ 


ks  a  big  Domestic  made  especially  for  this  use,  with 
valves  made  so  that  they  may  be  quickly  changed 
or  replaced.  Fine  brass  screens  are  used  to  strain 
the  mixture  properly.  This  powerful  pump  main¬ 
tains  a  pressure  of  380  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
drives  the  mixture  with  tremendous  force  into  an 
inch  pipe  which  runs  along  the  top  of  a  ridge — a 
distance  of  nearly  iy2  miles. 

THE  PIPE  LINE'S. — At  intervals  of  every  14  rows 
of  trees  a  half-inch  pipe  line  is  run  from  the  inch 
main  on  top  of  the  hill,  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
orchard  on  each  side.  Valves  are  placed  so  that 
the  liquid  may  be  shut  off  when  required,  or  the 
pipes  opened  for  drainage.  The  laterals  of  half-inch 
pipe,  running  down  the  hill,  are  usually  about  half 
a  mile  long.  Every  six  rows  down  the  hill  an  open¬ 
ing  is  placed  in  the  half-inch  pipes  with  a  valve  and 
hose  attachment  and  from  these  openings  the  spray¬ 
ing  is  done.  A  spraying  gang  consists  of  three  men — • 


many  small  hills  and  hollows.  In  crossing  these 
the  pipe  will  sometimes  sag  and  form  a  “pocket” 
at  the  lowest  point.  This  necessitates  some  principle 
of  drainage,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  putting  in 
a  valve  at  the  low  point.  This  matter  of  drainage  is 
quite  important.  Sometimes  spraying  is  started  in 
Spring  before  danger  from  freezing  is  fully  removed. 
While  the  lime-sulphur  solution  will  stand  28  de¬ 
grees  before  freezing,  a  little  below  that  would  up¬ 
set  the  entire  system,  and  the  pipes  are  drained 
whenever  there  is  the  least  danger.  This  drainage  is 
done  by  opening  the  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lateral  pipes  and  forcing  clear  water  under  high 
pressure  through  the  entire  system.  It  is  also  found 
necessary  with  some  solution  to  drain  the  pipes  over 
night  so  as  to  prevent  clogging  of  the  pipes.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  pipe  system  is  taken  up.  The 
pipes  are  cleaned  by  forcing  clear  water  through 
them,  and  there  follows  a  spraying  with  an  oil 


tures  shown  this  week  were  taken  in  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Orchards  and  the  Chert  Mountain  Orchards — 
all  in  West  Virginia,  and  they  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  way  the  spraying  is  done.  The  first  named  or¬ 
chards  have  265  acres  of  trees  and  the  spray  solu¬ 
tion  is  delivered  to  all  parts  by  pipes  naming  from 
a  central  high  pressure  system.  Fig.  423  shows 
something  of  the  grade  in  this  orchard,  and  a  gang 
putting  on  the  spray  half  a  mile  away  from  the 
spray  pump.  Parts  of  these  orchards  are  on  steep 
mountainsides  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
portable  sprayers. 

PUMP  AND  MIXING  VAT.— The  heart  or  motive 
power  of  the  orchard  is  shown  at  Fig.  424.  This 
comprises  a  pump  and  mixing  vat.  The  concentrated 
lane-sulphur  is  cooked  and  stored  in  a  large  vat. 
When  needed  it  is  mixed  with  the  required  amount 
of  water  into  the  spray  tank,  where  an  agitator 
keeps  it  thoroughly  stirred  up  while  it  is  being 
pumped  or  forced  out  into  the  pipe  lines.  The  pump 


they  use  about  250  ft.  of  two-ply  %-in.  hose.  One 
man  handles  the  spray-gun  and  does  the  actual 
spraying,  while  the  other  two  drag  the  hose  'between 
the  trees  and  thus  keep  the  sprayer  supplied.  By 
placing  the  half-inch  pipe  every  14  rows  and  the 
hose  connections  every  six  rows  it  is  possible  to 
spray  84  trees  from  one  connection.  It  is  said  that 
one  gang  of  three  men  will  average  from  five  to 
seven  of  such  stands  each  day.  The  best  and  most 
even  pressure  is  secured  when  these  spray  gangs 
are  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  main  or  top  pipe  line. 

LAYING  THE  PIPES.— In  laying  these  pipes  we 
are  told  that  a  tractor  hauls  a  low  broad-wheeled 
wagon,  carrying  about  half  a  ton  of  jfipes  along  the 
line.  These  pipes  are  pulled  out  and  put  in  place 
by  one  man  as  the  tractor  moves  along.  Several 
men  follow  and  screw  the  pipes  together.  A  gang 
of  nine  men  put  down  the  entire  pipe  system  in  a 
week.  The  surface  of  this  ground  is  irregular,  with 


emulsion.  This  coats  the  inside  of  the  pipes  and 
helps  to  prevent  rust.  Then  the  pipes  are  unscrewed 
and  carefully  piled  under  cover  after  being  sprayed 
with  oil. 

TIIE  WATER  SUPPLY. — The  water  comes  from 
a  reservoir  which  is  fed  by  a  spring  and  gives  a 
full  supply  of  water.  It  is  even  possible  to  practice 
a  form  of  irrigation  in  very  dry  weather,  for  by 
using  the  hose  a  barrel  or  two  of  water  may  be  put 
around  a  tree.  While  this  would  not  give  a  full  water¬ 
ing  it  helps.  Besides  the  gangs  used  in  spraying, 
one  man  cares  for  the  pump  and  another  looks  out 
for  leaks  and  stoppages  iu  the  pipes. 

SPRAYING  COSTS. — Fig.  426  shows  the  spray- 
house  on  the  Chert  Mountain  Orchards  where  the 
system  is  much  the  same.  The  manager  of  this  or¬ 
chard  says  that  with  this  system  they  sprayed  10,- 
357  trees  (12  to  13  years  old)  using  32.600  gallons 
of  material.  This  meant  3.15  gallons  to  the  tree  and 
it  required  56  hours  with  four  spray-guns  and  nine 


Stationary  Spray  Pump  and  Mixing  Tanks.  Fig.  424 


Spray  House  With  Pump  and  Mixing  Tank  at  Clint  Mountain  Orchards.  Fig.  426 
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men  to  do  the  work.  This  man  estimates  the  entire 
cost  of  the  outfit,  including  pipe  and  fittings,  and 
other  fixtures,  at  about  $3,800.  This  he  thinks  less 
than  would  be  required  to  purchase  the  sprayers  and 
tanks  needed  to  cover  an  orchard  of  equal  size 
properly.  In  addition  to  that  a  small  army  of  mules 
or  horses  would  be  necessary.  While  naturally  such 
a  system  gives  best  results  in  a  rough  or  mountain¬ 
ous  section,  it  also  has  some  advantages  in  orchards 
which  stand  on  level  ground  where,  when  the  soil 
is  soft  and  wet,  the  heavy  portable  sprayers  often 
mire  and  make  bad  work  in  the  soil.  Some  years 
ago  we  went  into  West  Virginia  and  saw  the  efforts 
then  being  made  to  kill  the  San  Jose  scale.  Gangs 
of  men  were  putting  small  tents  over  the  trees — one 
at  a  time — and  using  gas  inside  them  to  destroy  the 
scale.  It  was  a  very  slow  process  and  not  at  all 
sure  or  harmless  to  the  trees.  This  modern  system 
of  using  a  central  station  to  send  the  spray  mixture 
coursing  through  pipes  like  the  blood  pushed  by  the 
heart  through  the  human  body  is  surely  a  tremen¬ 
dous  development  from  that  old  method.  It  shows 
foi'cibly  how  industry  is  changing  and  growing,  and 
how  the  human  mind  is  working  out  devices  for 
improving  labor  and  centralizing  industry. 


A  Delousing  Tube  for  Hens 

1  WONDER  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  hit 
upon  an  easy  method  of  applying  lice  powder  to 
their  hens?  This  sounds  like  a  lazy  man’s  question, 
doesn’t  it?  But  when  you  have  a  flock  of  several 
hundred  it  is  not  a  pleasant  job  to  look  forward  to, 
and  one  that  the  majority  of  us  neglect  more  than 
we  should  for  the  good  of  our  flocks.  My  hens  fire 
provided  with  dust  baths  and  while  these  help  to 
hold  the  lice  in  check  I  am  sure  they  will  not  whol¬ 
ly  eliminate  them. 

I  am  thinking  of  making  a  circular  tube  6  ft. 
long  and  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  of  canvas.  Would 
probably  use  barrel  hoops  and  heavy  wire  to  keep  the 
tube  in  'Shape.  Then  by  fitting  one  end  of  this  tube 
over  the  small  opening  through  which  the  hens 
leave  the  house  and  putting  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sodium  fluoride  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and 
driving  the  hens  out  through  it  (if  this  can  de  done) 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  hen  would  get  a  good  dose 
of  the  louse  powder  without  so  much  work.  I  think 
that  by  making  this  tube  of  canvas  it  would  give 
more  or  less  as  the  hens  were  passing  through  it, 
helping  to  keep  the  powder  in  the  air  and  that  it 
would  'still  be  heavy  enough  so  that  no  powder 
could  work  through  it,  thus  saving  all  that  was  not 
actually  used  on  the  hens.  Does  it  sound  practical 
or  have  you  any  better  arrangement  to  suggest? 
New  York.  F.  k.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  opinions  regarding  such  a  de¬ 
vice  from  practical  poultrymen.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  to  us  that  the  hens  would  stir  up  enough 
of  the  powder  to  cover  them  by  simply  passing 
through  the  tube.  On  wet  days  the  mud  and  filth  on 
their  feet  would  prevent  the  powder  from  spreading. 
As  is  well  known  there  are  delousing  machines 
which  work  like  a  box  or  barrel  churn.  The  hens 
are  put  in  the  box  with  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
then  the  machine  is  turned  over  and  over  thus  mix¬ 
ing  the  powder  all  through  the  feathers.  But  it’s 
“rough  on  the  hens.” 


An  Iowa  Farmer  Looks  East 

HIGH-PRIGED  LAND.' — We  take  five  other  farm 
papers  and  they  are  not  near  as  practical  or 
so  near  to  the  heart  of  farm  life  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  an  Iowa  farm  woman,  but  we  are  thinking 
deeply  and  earnestly  of  buying  a  farm  in  New  York 
State.  Your  farm  land  is  cheaper  there,  and  has 
better  improvements.  Land  here  sells  from  $300  to 
$150  per  acre.  This  farm  wrffcve  on  is  117  acres, 
owner  wants  $300  per  acre.  Creek  cuts  in,  two 
railroads  cross  it;  75  acres  farming  land,  the  rest 
pasture,  no  fences  to  speak  of.  We  pay  cash  rent 
of  $7  per  acre,  furnish  all  equipment.  Our  land¬ 
lord  hasn’t  spent  $50  on  the  place  in  the  three  years 
we  have  lived  here,  and  he  is  a  good  landlord,  as 
landlords  are.  My  husband  rents  other  land  also ; 
this  year  he  has  60  acres  in  corn,  30  acres  wheat, 
30  acres  oats,  milks  six  cows  and  has  hogs.  lie 
and  our  14-year-old  boy  do  all  the  work;  we  haven’t 
paid  out  one  cent  for  labor.  Land  and  taxes  are  too 
high  in  Iowa  for  a  man  ever  to  get  out  of  debt. 

EASTERN  CONDITIONS. — You  New  Yorkers  in 
your  figures  allow  yourselves  wages  and  interest  on 
your  investment.  The  western  man  has  to  throw 
that  in  and  be  glad  that  he  isn’t  in  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  labor  question  is  your  trouble  in 


the  East.  That  will  not  worry  us,  for  we  have  four 
boys  and  two  girls.  How  does  diversified  farming  go 
in  New  York?  We  know  it  is  a  struggle  wherever 
you  go,  but  if  one  can  pay  $700  or  $800  rent  every 
year,  and  keep  a  family  of  six  and  not  go  in  the 
hole,  I  think  with  what  money  we  have  would  make 
a  pretty  good  payment  on  a  place  there,  while  at 
$200  per  acre  it  would  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
although  our  landlord  is  anxious  to  sell  to  us.  They 


The  spray  of  Duchess  apples  in  the  picture  will  help  to 
prove  our  assertion  that  we  had  a  “bumper”  apple  crop 
on  our  farm.  The  two  younger  members  of  the  firm  are 
graduates  of  Cornell.  The  boy  in  the  picture  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  this  June, 
and  is  now  teaching  in  France. — w.  S.  perrine,  Illinois. 

Fig.  427. 

tell  us  New  York  land  is  so  poor  and  its  soil  is  killed 
by  commercial  fertilizers,  but  according  to  your 
paper  your  average  yield  is  as  good  as  it  is  here. 
My  husband  is  going  East  after  harvest  and  I  hope 
we  can  find  a  good  farm  and  locality  to  raise  our 
amily  to  be  worth-while  men  and  women. 

Iowa.  MRS.  c.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  other  letters — not  all  of  them 
as  direct  as  this  one — but  it  is  evident  that  many 
western  tenant  farmers  are  considering  the  East  as 


A  Calf  Marked  With  Figure  Seven.  Fig.  428 


a  suitable  farm  country.  New  York  wants  all  the 
contented  farmers  it  can  get,  but  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  locate  people  here  who  would  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  homesick.  There  are  all  sorts  of  farm  lands 
and  farm  locations  in  New  York.  .Some  of  these 
lands  are  as  good  “as  lies  outdoors,”  while  others 
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are  thin  and  barren.  When  you  find  good  land  here 
you  will  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  As  a  rule 
it  will  not  pay  a  western  farmer  to  buy  cheap  land. 
It  will  usually  turn  out  to  be  rough  and  rocky  or 
thin  and  badly  neglected.  Far  better  pay  a  fair 
price  for  good  land.  So  far  as  farm  prospects  go, 
on  good  New  York  land  you  can  grow  just  as  good 
crops  of  corn,  Alfalfa,  wheat  and  grass  per  acre 
as  you  can  in  Iowa,  and  they  will  all  bring  at  least 
30  per  cent  more  in  price — largely  because  of  the 
saving  in  freight  rates.  About  the  most  amusing 
statement  ever  made  about  farming  is  this  curious 
idea  that  our  eastern  soils  have  been  ruined  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  We  can  easily  take  you  to  farms 
which  helped  feed  Washington’s  army  during  the 
Revolution — at  a  time  when  Iowa  was  given  up  to 
Indians  and  buffalo.  Now,  after  many  years  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  these  farms  will  produce 
more  corn  or  wheat  per  acre  than  the  black  soil  of 
the  Central  West.  So  far  as  market  facilities  go 
the  region  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
contains  the  best  markets  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Yet  eastern  farming  is  entirely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  you  attempt  in  Iowa.  It  takes  times  to  learn 
the  nexv  conditions.  Our  reports  show  that  some 
western  farmers  work  in  and  are  well  satisfied, 
while  others  are  discontented.  As  for  raising  chil¬ 
dren  properly — no  section  can  monopolize  that. 


Some  Notes  on  Alfalfa 


CLAY  SUBSOIL. — In  a  recent  issue  I  notice  the 
statement  that  a  clay  subsoil  is  bad  for  Alfalfa. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  experience  here  in  Northern 
Ohio,  and  might  discourage  those  who  have  only  a 
clay  subsoil  from  trying,  at  least,  to  grow  this  won¬ 
derful  legume.  The  subsoil  in  this  section  is  all  clay, 
and  some  of  it  very  dense  and  hard,  but  we  have 
stands  of  Alfalfa  that  compare  favorably  with  any 
to  be  seen  in  the  Western  States.  Given  a  well- 
drained,  limed  and  inoculated  soil  in  a  fair  state  of 
fertility,  I  have  never  had  a  failure  when  seeded  in 
early  Spring,  with  a  thin  nurse  crop  of  barley  or 
Spring  wheat.  The  nurse  crop  may  be  cut  for  hay 
or  allowed  to  mature  if  the  weather  is  fairly  moist. 

FITTING  THE  SOIL. — Time  is  too  valuable  to 
transplant  Alfalfa,  and  to  your  reader  who  inquired 
would  say  plow  that  plot  at  once,  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  harrow  thoroughly  every  10  days,  to 
destroy  weeds  and  grass,  and  just  before  freezing 
weather  plow  again  as  deeply  as  possible  without 
turning  up  much  clay  and  let  it  lie  rough  over  Win¬ 
ter.  Assuming  this  land  is  well  drained,  limed  if 
needed,  inoculated  and  seeded  as  a!>ove  with  15  lbs. 
good  seed  per  acre,  the  inquirer  should  be  sure  of 
a  good  stand.  The  reason  for  a  nurse  crop  is  the 
fact  that  a  dead  stubble  is  better  than  a  live  weed, 
which  one  is  sure  to  have  if  the  Alfalfa  is  seeded 
alone  in  early  'Spring,  and  Summer-seeded  Alfalfa  is 
more  than  liable  to  winterkill  because  it  hasn’t  had 
time  to  develop  a  root  system  that  will  survive  the 
first  Winter. 

Do  your  readers  know  that  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  is 
sure  death  to  the  Canada  thistle?  Its  deep  roots  rob 
the  thistle  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  and  one  sea¬ 
son  will  kill  it  completely. 

I  returned  from  California  by  auto  June  30;  saw 
Alfalfa  growing  in  15  States,  and  while  some  get 
more  cuttings  their  stands  are  no  better,  and  no¬ 
where  have  I  seen  heavier  first  cuttings  than  we  get 
here.  george  r.  crehore. 

Ohio. 


Oats  for  A  Cover  Crop 

Why  are  oats  never  suggested  for  a  Winter  cover 
crop?  It  seems  to  me  if  they  were  sown  any  time  up 
to  Sept.  1  they  would  make  a  good  mat  to  cover  and  to 
plow  under  in  Spring.  I  don’t  like  rye.  J.  G.  K. 

Ohio. 

IT  has  been  suggested  a  number  of  times.  The  last 
time  was  on  page  1031.  We  think  the  variety  often 
used  in  the  South,  called  turf  or  Winter  oats,  would 
be  best.  In  the  South  these  oats  live  through  the 
Winter  like  rye.  In  the  North  they  make  a  thick 
heavy  growth,  but  will  not  survive  the  Winter.  There 
are  some  fruit  growers  who  seed  oats  in  the  straw¬ 
berries  or  bush  fruits  in  September.  These  oats 
make  a  good  growth,  and  mat  down  over  the  berries, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  mulch  for  Winter.  There 
are  some  fruit  growers  who  prefer  oats,  since  they 
die  in  Winter,  and  the  dead  crop  is  much  easier  to 
plow  under  in  Spring.  Most  people  prefer  a  living 
crop  for  various  x*easons.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  nitrates  out  of  the  soil  all 
Winter,  even  when  the  surface  is  frozen.  When  the 
soil  is  filled  with  the  deep  roots  of  some  living  cr#p, 
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like  rye  or  vetch,  most  of  these  nitrates  will  be 
saved.  With  a  dead  crop  like  oats  they  will  he  lost. 
The  living  crop  makes  a  larger  growth  to  he  plowed 
under  in  Spring.  This  living  crop  ferments  in  the 
soil,  and  if  handled  properly  is  superior  to  the  dead 
crop,  and  again  the  living  crop  will  draw  moisture 
from  a  wet  soil  and  make  it  workable  easier  in  the 
Spring. 


The  Certified  Seed  Potato  Problem 

I  READ  with  special  attention  a  letter  from  C.  S. 

Phelps,  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  regarding  his 
experience  with  seed  potatoes.  Unfortunately,  many 
other  growers  this  season  had  poor  stands,  even 
though  they  planted  the  best  seed  obtainable.  The 
trouble  was  the  hot  dry  period  the  first  part  of  June. 
Whenever  the  soil  attains  a  temperature  of  90  de¬ 
grees  for  more  than  a  few  days,  the  optimum  con¬ 
dition  is  present  for  the  development  of 
bacteria  and  fungi  that  cause  a  soft- 
rot  of  the  seed  piece,  and  which  are 
present  in  nearly  all  fields.  When  the 
seed  piece  decays,  the  sprout  either 
does  not  grow  or  is  spindling.  This, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  Mr.  Phelps’  bad 
luck. 

It  is  possible  to  get  an  excellent 
stand  of  potatoes  from  very  undesir¬ 
able  tubers.  I  observed  one  field  planted 
after  the  hot  period  of  June  with  al¬ 
most  a  perfect  stand.  Yet  there  was 
nearly  100  per  cent  infection  of  leaf- 
roll.  so  that  its  yield  will  probably  be 
much  less  than  that  of  the  05  per  cent 
stand  of  which  Mr.  Phelps  complained. 

It  is  especially  the  degeneration  dis¬ 
eases,  like  leaf-roll,  mosaic  and 
spindle-tuber,  that  certification  guards 
against.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
would  like  to  commend  your  editorial 
directed  against  unprincipled  growers 
and  dealers,  who  fraudulently  repre¬ 
sent  their  stock  as  certified.  It  is  so 
easy  to  perpetrate  a  fraud,  and  not  be 
found  out  until  the  crop  is  partly 
grown.  But  when  a  widely  read  paper 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  an  editorial  draws 
attention  to  such  a  malpractice,  it  is 
sure  to  increase  the  care  and  judgment 
of  the  grower  in  determining  the  source 
of  the  potatoes  to  be  planted.  The 
standards  of  inspection  are  now  so  high 
that  any  legitimately  certified  stock 
will  under  favorable  soil  and  weather 
conditions  give  a  satisfactory  yield. 

,  CHARLES  CHLTPP. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Wise  Old  Horse 

IN  these  days  of  the  disappearing 
family  driving  horse  from  the  farm 
in  favor  of  the  automobile  I  would  like 
to  note  an  exception.  Though  my 
father  owns  a  machine,  I  cling  to  “old” 

Beverly.  He  is  nineteen,  but  does  not 
look  it  or  act  it.  He  is  off  with  a  bound 
and  does  not  even  like  the  look  of  a 
whip.  He’s  just  as  agile  in  mind  as  in 
limb — and  here  is  what  he  did  the 
other  day : 

On  the  first  of  March  we  moved  on 
this  farm.  On  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth,  after  I  had  driven  him  out 
from  his  new  home  only  four  or  five 
times,  I  drove  him  on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  friends 
some  five  miles  away,  a  place  to  which  these  friends 
had  only  just  moved,  and  so  was  strange  to  Beverly, 
who  had  been  there  only  three  or  four  times. 

When  I  wanted  to  go  home  Beverly  was  gone.  In 
an  auto  of  my  friends  I  went  back,  first  going  by 
two  roads  which  he  might  have  taken  to  our  old 
home,  but  no  sign  of  Beverly.  It  was  well  toward 
midnight.  Then  I  went  to  my  new  home,  and  there 
was  Beverly  contentedly  munching  grass  near  the 
house,  without  injury  to  himself  or  a  scratch  on 
buggy  or  harness,  except  a  bridle  broken  when  he 
tore  loose.  He  probably  thought  I  was  staying  too 
late. 

He  had  safely  traveled  the  five  miles  with  three 
turns,  several  forks  and  a  number  of  cross-roads, 
over  a  railroad  crossing  and  through  a  dangerously 
narrow  passage  over  a  bridge  in  repair,  and  found 
the  right  lane.  Can  you  blame  me  for  liking  Beverly 
more  than  ever?  And  can  you  explain  it?  a.  m. 
New  Jersey. 


Lawn  Mower  and  Milk  Maid 

THE  milk  goat  and  the  sheep  are  getting  into 
new  forms  of  industry  that  their  ancestors 
never  dreamed  of.  There  are  two  great  movements 
of  population  in  this  country.  One  is  from  the  farm 
to  the  city;  the  other  from  city  to  suburb.  We  hear 
but  little  about  the  latter  but  it  is  well  defined  and 
constant.  It  is  changing  conditions.  People  leave 
town  and  go  a  few  miles  into  the  country  where  they 
may  have  an  acre  or  more  in  which  to  move  around. 
With  good  roads,  transportation  is  easy.  They  can 
have  a  garden,  a  few  hens  and  a  lawn.  Many  of 
them  are  keeping  milk  goats — so  many  in  fact  that 
it  is  actually  affecting  the  trade  in  milk.  The  goat 
is  a  member  of  the  family.  In  some  cases  when  the 
family  starts  for  the  Summer  outing — along  goes 
the  goat  in  a  little  pen  on  the  running  board.  She 
feeds  while  the  rest  of  the  family  sleeps  and  provides 


milk  for  the  baby  and  the  coffee.  There  is  no  joke 
about  this.  In  these  suburban  homes  the  milk  goat 
will  prove  a  serious  rival  for  the  cow.  And  the 
sheep,  too.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many 
of  these  small  land-owners  keep  one  or  two  sheep 
to  trim  the  lawn.  As  a  close  and  clean  lawn  mower, 
a  young  sheep  or  a  lamb  will  do  great  work.  The 
knives  of  such  a  lawn  mower  never  need  grinding 
and  the  gears  are  self  oiled.  The  sheep  cleans  up 
weeds  along  the  walks  and  beside  the  garden  better 
than  any  boy.  It  is  true  that  these  uses  for  the 
goat  and  the  sheep  are  rapidly  gaining.  Tt  seems  to 
be  part  of  that  desire  for  a  readjustment  of  labor 
which  have  come  upon  our  people,  and  we  believe 
it  will  grow  out  of  a  joke  into  a  serious  proposition. 
The  goat  has  come  out  of  the  corner  lot  with  its 
old  shoes  and  tin  cans  and  has  gained  a  useful  char¬ 
acter.  As  for  the  sheep  in  its  new  capacity  as  lawn 
mower  and  weed  killer,  it  ha's  a  place  though  the  big 
sheep  men  may  laugh  at  it.  Make  no  mistake  about 
this  however,  this  movement  from  city  ,Jo  suburbs 


and  the  production  of  little  lots  of  food  on  small 
pieces  of  ground  will  in  time  have  as  great  an  effect 
upon  the  country  as  the  migration  from  the  farm. 


Life  in  the  Old  Horse  Yet 

WE  have  had  several  letters  about  -the  future 
of  horses.  There  is  no  use  now  in  saying 
that  tractors  will  drive  horses  out  of  business  en¬ 
tirely.  We  are  not  to  have  any  “horseless  world.’’ 
There  will  always  be  fair  demand  for  good  big 
horses.  They  are  going  up  in  price.  The  little  runty 
mongrel  horses  we  used  to  see  on  the  road  are  out 
of  it.  It  would  be  foolish  to  breed  and  raise  one. 
Good  smart  trotting  and  riding  horses  still  com¬ 
mand  fair  values,  but  the  profit  will  be  in  breeding 
the  big  fellows.  The  following  sensible  article  is  by 
Ralph  Hudson — and  taken  from  the  Michigan  Quar¬ 
terly  Bulletin: 

That  we  have  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  adjustment,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Many  city  firms  that  completely  motorized 
their  equipment  later  turned  back  to 
horses,  finding  horse  delivery  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  costs  cheaper.  Others,  and 
these  seem  to  be  in  the  majority,  are 
using  motor  equipment  for  a  part  of  their 
work  and  horses  for  a  part.  In  other 
words,  they  are  classifying  their  work, 
using  motors  in  lines  where  they  work 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  horse  at  other  duties  where 
lie  can  work  more  efficiently  than  me¬ 
chanical  power. 

The  farmer  has  been  passing  through 
a  similar  period.  He  has  found  that  he 
cannot  motorize  completely  in  most  cases. 
On  larger  farms,  where  conditions  are 
favorable  for  tractor  use,  a  tractor  has 
been  found  to  form  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  equipment.  No  longer,  however, 
is  the  tractor  salesman  trying  to  convince 
the  farmer  that  he  can  sell  all  of  his 
horses  and  do  his  work  with  a  tractor. 
One  can  realize  fully  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  horse  and  the  variety  of  tasks 
to  which  he  is  adapted,  by  driving  through 
the  country  during  the  Spring  of  the  year 
when  farmers  are  in  the  field.  The  vast 
number  of  small  farms,  the  topography 
of  the  fields,  the  variety  of  soils  and  crops, 
and  the  number  of  boys,  women,  and  aged 
men  doing  the  work  all  tend  to  make  one 
feel  that  the  horses  will  always  form  the 
greater  source  of  farm  power  equipment. 

.  That  the  city  will  always  have  jobs  for 
high-class  pairs  of  horses  in  quantities 
that  the  future  will  produce,  there  is  no 
doubt.  A  recent  market  report  states  that 
buyers  are  always  standing  in  line  for  the 
tops  and  that  they  are  taken  away  at: 
private  treaty  before  passing  through  the 
auction.  A  report  also  states  that  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  are  buying  freely;  that 
there  is  a  'Shortage  of  horses  on  corn  belt 
farms,  and  that  eastern  farm  demand  is 
in  full  swing. 

That  the  farmer  breeder  should  no 
longer  plan  on  a  city  market  for  large 
numbers  of  common  draft  horses,  is  evi¬ 
dent.  However,  the  horse  has  a  safe 
corner  in  tKi's  world  and  it  would  appear 
that  in  a  short  time  we  will  pay  good 
prices  for  suitable  animals  to  fill  the 
corner.  There  -is  no  doubt  but  what  that 
corner  is  -the  farm.  Surely  it  is  sensible 
to  advocate  that  the  best  market  for  the 
horse  breeders  of  the  future  is  the  farm 
itself,  where  there  is  need  for  a  cheap 
and  reliable  power  which  can  be  fed  from 
the  farm  itself  and  will  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  that  same  farm.  The  main 
outlet  for  work  horses  under  1,500  lbs. 
will  be  to  the  farmers  who  do  not  raise 
their  own  work  animals.  The  farmer  who 
wants  such  chunks  wants  them  cheap, 
often  so  cheap  that  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duces  them  loses  money.  It  will  save 
future  disappointment  for  the  man  who 
produces  the  cheap  kind  to  realize  that 
he  must  either  keep  them  until  they  die 
or  produce  them  at  a  loss. 

The  idea  that  the  tractor  will  entirely 
replace  the  horse  on  the  diversified  farm 
is  an  illusion.  The  tractor  will  never  do 
more  than  supplement  t'  e  horse  under 
these  conditions.  Since  1920,  horses  have 
been  dying  rapidly  of  old  age  and  many  of 
them  have  not  been  replaced.  The  next  five  years  are 
likely  to  see  further  great  reductions  in  the  number  of 
horses.  Many  farmers  who  might  prefer  horses  will  be 
forced  into  motor  farming  It  means  much  higher  prices 
for  good  horses  and  a  boom  in  power  farming.  When 
once  -the  number  of  horses  drops  below  the  number  re¬ 
quired  for  farm  needs,  and  figures  seem  t  >  indicate  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached,  it  will  be  five  years  at 
least  before  a  -start  can  be  made  to  correct  the  shortage. 

The  man  on  the  farm  should  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  condition  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  it  will 
have  upon  his  plan  of  farming.  Horse  production  should 
be  given  consideration,  providing  it  fits  in  or  can  be 
made  to  fit  in  well  with  the  general  farm  plan.  Breed 
for  replacements  at  least,  not  going  into  the  business 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  lot  of  money. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  think,  is  the  first  farm  paper  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  calcium  cyanide  for  killing  woodchucks 
and  other  burrowing  vermin.  Its  use  has  now  come  to 
be  general  and  great  armies  of  woodchucks  have  been 
destroyed. 

Please  remember  that  we  have  no  laboratory  here 
for  making  chemical  analysis.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  place  where  such  analyses  are  made  free.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  send  to  some  reliable  commercial  chemist  and  pay 
his  price. 


This  cat  is  “Snowball,”  the  house  pet  on  a  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  farm.  He  has  just  passed 

his  twenty-first  birthday. 


A  Nineteen-uear-old  11  arise  Who  Knew  Ills  Way  Home.  I  i'J.  420 
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a  vi  HOFFMAN,Inc.  | 

Landisville. 


PLAIN  words  and 

i 


real  facts  on  the 
wheat  question. 

Written  specially 
for  wheat- farmers. 

Don’t  miss  getting 
this  book.  For  26 
years  straight,  Hoff- 
man’s  Seed  Wheat 

has  paid  hosts  of  farmers  of  all  winter-wheat  sections.  Made  better  profits  for  them 
than  were  possible  with  other  seed.  There  are  reasons  —  this  book  tells  them! 


Wheal  Yields  of  42  &  48  Bushels 

Here’s  what  two  customers  wrote  of 
their  own  free  will:  (Many  hundred 
other  such  letters  are  on  file  here) — 
"The  wheat  1  ordered  from  you  last 
fall,  yielded  me  42  hu.  to  the  acre,  the 
best  wheat  I  have  ever  had— New  Jersey. 
"1  raised  48  bu.  per  acre  from  seed 
which  came  from  you,  the  variety 
being  'Leap's  Prolific ’ — "Maryland .” 

Good  Reliable  Varieties 

** Leap’s  Prolific ” —  proven  the  leader  during 
many  years’  use.  Stiff-strawed,  early,  hardy,  re¬ 
liable.  This  seed  comes  from  heavy-yielding  fields. 
Many  growers  passed  the  40-bu.  mark  per  acre  this 
year.  Y ou  can  depend  on  such  seed  to  increase 
your  yield.  And  the  quality  will  be  there,  too. 
Good,  plump,  sound  kernels  of  fine  milling  grade. 

Can  also  furnish  the  new  " Forward ”  Wheat  and 
the  popular  "Trumbull”  variety.  Both  good 
yielders.  And  Five  Other  Kinds,  bearded  and 
smooth-chaff.  Write  for  free  samples,  new  free 
Catalog  and  prices.  Use  the  coupon,  or  a  lc 
Post-card.  Do  it  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  LANDISVILLE 
(Lancaster  Co.)  PA. 


Grown  Right  —  Cleaned  Right 
Priced  Right 

Grown  where  winter-wheat  does  its  best 
— in  fertile  Lancaster  Co.  (Penna.)  .  .  . 
Triple-cleaned  by  special  machinery. 
Y  ou  get  all  wheat,  no  weeds  /No  cockle, 
chess,  garlic,  rye  or  other  weeds.  You 
can  change  to  Hoffman’s  heavy-yielding 
Wheats  {or  only  60c  to  90c per  acre.  Just 
one  extrabu.  next  harvest  repays  you  and 
leaves  a  profit.  But  you  won’t  stop 
with  only  1-bu.  gain!  ^ 
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Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals,  Shrubs  .Vines  Roses.  Berries 
v  —  Certified  Fruit  Trees  - 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  who  fastened  a  seal 


to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
to  each  tree  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have 
been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our 
stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock 
that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our  scions  for  bud¬ 
ding  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  so  we 
can  positively  guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 


Send  Today  F/tr  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock 
tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business. 


and 


We  Pay  Transportation  Charges. 

Fall  Planting  Pays 


See  Catalog. 


A  certified  tree 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful, 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  18  Main  Street.  Dan.ville, 
Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
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painstaking  attention. 

in*.  N.  Y.  T^CAIjONEY  Shrubs 
Beauti/yyoutQtounds 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES.SHR11BS  R0SES  bVINE 


pEONlES 


Festiva  Maxima,  White; 
Albert  C  r  o  u  s  e.  Pink; 
Blanch  Cire,  White: 
these  3  for  S3.  Felix 
Crouse.  Red,  $1.  3  un- 
labeled  large  bloomers,  SI.  Currant  hushes, 
ted  and  white,  G  for  SI.  We  pay  the  postage. 

SMITH  &  SON 

450-460  Chancellor  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT.  LATHAM.  MARLBORO.  IDAHO.  KING,  HERBERT, 
ST.  REGIS.  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  true 
to  name  ami  mosaic  free.  BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS.  VINES. 
EVERGREENS  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO  O.  AIKEN  Hoi  M  Putney,  Vermont 

HONOR  WffEA  T-Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


$1 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS, 

ortOfineyoung  pan6y  plants  for  Spring  flowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plentemen  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Recleaned 
TIMOTHY  SEED 


Is  the  highest  quality  of 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had  . 


Recleaned,  Heavy  Plump 
Analysis  tag  on  every  bag 

Straight  Timothy . 84.25  Per  Bu. 

Timothy  and  Alsibe  Mixed  . .  5.50  Per  Bu. 

23*£  JS  Alsike,  less  than  *6  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 
Write  for-  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  r.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Blanching  Celery  by  Gas 

You  published  an  article  a  short  time 
ago  on  blanching  celery  by  the  use  of 
ethylene  gas.  Where  can  the  material  be 
obtained  and  how  is  it  used?  c.  L.  w. 

Burns,  X.  Y. 

All  that  is  known  about  blanching 
celery  with  gas  was  worked  out  on  the 
1024  celery  crop,  and  discussed  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  during  the  Winter  months.  At 
present  the  method  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  There  is  no  patent  on  the 
process,  and  anyone  is  privileged  to  ex¬ 
periment  for  himself,  yet  he  will  probably 
he  better  off  to  let  trained  workers  work 
out  the  process  for  him.  It  will  be  out 
before  long  if  it  is  as  practical  as  it 
seems. 

The  gas,  however,  can  he  secured  from 
chemical  supply  companies  or  hospitals, 
usually  in  small  tanks  weighing  about  15 
lbs.  One  part  in  1,000  of  air  is  sufficient, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  given  for  a 
period  of  five  or  six  days  in  a  fairly  tight 
place.  Very  green  celery  may  take  two 
successive  applications.  A  simple  measure 
is  to  compute  the  volume  of  the  container 
and  also  the  volume  of  a  tire  pump,  dis¬ 
charging  a  known  quantity  of  the  gas  into 
the  container  by  means  of  the  pump.  Be¬ 
tween  50  and  SO  degrees  Fahr.  is  a  fair 
working  temperature.  If  the  leaves  turn 
brown  the  dosage  is  too  great. 

H.  B.  T. 
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An  Individual  Thresher 
Is  Within  Your  Grasp 

You  can  get  no  better  returns  from  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  invested 
than  to  purchase  an  Ellis  Champion 
Thresher  and  Separator.  We  guarantee 
good  clean  work. 

You  can  thresh  when  the  grain  is 
ready,  use  your  own  help,  take  your 
own  time  to  it,  and  get  all  the  grain 
out.  of  the  straw.  Write  for  Booklet 
and  further  information  to 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown.  Pa. 
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KELLYS*  V 

True  to  Na^ne  Fruit  Treed 
Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

/  \  Delivered  in  good  condition 
J  — sturdy  and  healthy— well- 

r  1  ^  rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  (or  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True  to  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

Ask  about  Kelly’s 
Cortland  Apple. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Eitablithed 
in  1880 
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SEEDLINGS  FOR 


SALE 


I  have  about  100.000  that  will  average  15  inches  high 
and  an  unlimited  stock  of  2?£  ft.  average.  These 
are  the  most  valuable  trees  to  set  out  for  a  forest 
and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil.  They  are  very 
nice  for  ornamental  purposes  and  make  one  of  the 
best  windbreaks  that  can  be  set  out  and  at  the  same 
time  growing  into  valuable  timber.  They  will  make 
a  very  valuable  windbreak  for  fruit  or  buildings, 
for  they  will  grow  from  10  to  20  ft.  high  in  8  years. 
The  price  on  the  15-inch  average  is  $6.00  for  100  • 
$26  for  1,000  and  for  the  2i£  ft.  average  is  $3.60 
for  25;  $6.00  for  60;  $10  for  100;  $76  for  1.000. 
delivered.  I  have  Cedar  Seedlings  2V2  ft.  average  at 
60c  each  or  $26  for  100,  which  grow  into  beauiiful 
ornHinental  trees.  These  trees  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  April  and  May  and  September.  Address 

FRED.  VAN  GORDER,  41  Bennett  St..  Hornet!,  N.Y. 

■ 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  ami  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 

nowto8ptlantime  Peonies,  Iris,  Lillies  and  Tulips 

To  increase  our  mailing  list  we 
offer  the  following  collections  : 

4  Named  Peonies,  all  different . $2.00 

12  “  Irises  “  “  2.00 

4  “  Lillies  ”  “  1.00 

lOO  Mixed  Tulips .  3.50 

General  catalog  on  request. 

INDIAN  SPRING  PEONY  FARM  Baldwinsville.  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  Howard  17  and  Senator  Dunlap  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  planting.  $1.25  per  25;  $4 
per  100;  $35  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing  at 
$1.50  per  25;  $6  per  100. 

Geo.  I).  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES- BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW.YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Radio  Department 


Various  Sets  Analyzed 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  neu- 
trodyne,  reflex  and  regenerative  circuits 
for  all  around  and  long  distance  reception 
and  for  general  satisfaction,  since  I  live 
300  miles  from  nearest  station  broad¬ 
casting.  I  live  10  miles  from  battery 
station  so  could  not  conveniently  have 
my  “A”  battery  charged  and  have  con¬ 
sidered  purchasing  a  dry  cell  outfit  if  they 
are  generally  as  satisfactory  as  the  wet 
cell.  Is  there  enough  advantage  in  the 
wet  cell  to  make  it  worth  while  buying 
a  generator  and  charge  battery  at  home 
with  engine?  If  I  should  buy  a  dry  cell 
regenerative  receiver  should  I  use  a  three 
or  four-tube  set  to  provide  ample  volume 
for  home  on  a  good  loud  speaker  for  I 
want  to  use  a  loud  speaker  sure. 

Missouri.  E.  P.  P. 

I  would  recommend  either  the  neutro- 
dyne  or  reflex  type  of  receiver  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  regenerative  type  because  with 
the  regenerative  type  you  get  a  great  deal 
more  whistling  and  howling  than  with 
the  other  type.  Yet  the  regenerative  type 
will  give  you  great  distances,  and  in  fact 
a  three-tube  regenerative  set,  having  two 
of  the  tubes  acting  as  audio  frequency 
amplifiers,  will  give  you  practically  the 
same  volume  and  the  same  distance  as  a 
five-tube  neutrodyne  set,  or  a  three  or 
four-tube  'reflex  set,  assuming  that  you 
use  a  loop  on  the  reflex  set. 

The  four-tube  reflex  set  (I  use  an 
Acme  four-tube  reflex  with  crystal  de¬ 
tector)  will  give  you  coast  to  coast  re¬ 
ception  in  good  weather,  if  you  listen  in 
at  the  right  time  of  day  or  night,  and  is 
very  easy  to  tune,  as  reflex  sets  usually 
have  only  one  control  or  tuning  dial  to 
three  for  the  neutrodyne  and  two  or  three 
dials  for  the  regenerative. 

'Naturally  the  fewer  tubes  you  use  the 
less  battery  expense  you  will  have,  and 
when  you  use  over  four  tubes  this  expense 
climbs  rapidly.  If  you  use  dry  cells  for 
the  “A”  battery  you  will  notice  quite  a 
difference  in  operating  expense  between 
them  and  a  storage  “A”  battery.  If  it 
does  not  cost  you  over  $1  to  get  a  battery 
charged  the  storage  battery  is  the  best, 
but  if  you  have  to  'buy  a  generator  and 
run  an  engine,  the  dry  batteries  will  be 
better  for  you.  Why  not  have  two  stor¬ 
age  “A”  batteries  and  you  can  always 
have  one  charged  and  ready  for  use,  tak¬ 
ing  the  discharged  one  to  town  when  you 
go,  once  in  every  10  days  or  two  weeks? 
A  storage  battery  will  give  you,  on  radio 
use,  on  four  tubes,  about  three  weeks* 
of  service  per  charge,  using  it  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hours  a  night.  The  life  of 
the  battery  will  be  five  years. 

Three  tubes  will  give  you  volume 
enough  for  loud  speaker  if  your  set  has 
two  steps  of  audio  frenquency  amplifica¬ 
tion.  J.  H.  F. 


Recharging  Radio  Batteries 

Gould  you  give  me  an  idea  how  to  build 
a  recharger  so  that  I  can  charge  my  6- 
volt  radio  battery  off  my  32-volt  farm 
lighting  plant?  This  is  a  direct  current 
plant.  G- 

The  easiest  »way  for  you  to  charge  your 
battery  is  to  remove  some  of  the  storage 
batteries  'in  your  lighting  plant  and  put 
your  battery  in  place  of  them  until  it  is 
charged.  You  should  remove  three  cells 
or  the  equivalent  of  six  volts.  The  re¬ 
moved  cells  can  be  used  to  run  the  radio 
with  until  the  others  are  charged — 1  mean 
until  your  regular  radio  storage  battery 
is  charged. 

Another  simple  way  to  charge  your 
Storage  battery  is  to  connect  it  up  with 
the  plant  with  a  suitable  resistance.  You 
can  get  a  rheostat  that  will  cut  the  cur¬ 
rent  from  32  to  0  Y  (the  normal  charging 
rate)  or  you  can  connect  lamps  in  series 
to  cut  down  the  voltage.  You  should 
make  a  resistance  using  a  volt  meter. 
The  charge  an  the  battery  should  be  read 
by  hydrometer. 

A  very  simple  way  to  charge  a  storage 
battery  is  to  use  it  in  an  automobile  and 
refrain  from  using  the  starter  or  lights. 
The  charge  can  be  read  with  the  hydro¬ 
meter. 

If  I  had  a  32-V  farm  lighting  Riant, 
I  would  run  my  radio  from  it  directly  and 
use  no  storage  battery  at  all.  The  fila¬ 
ment  can  be  connected  directly  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  if  a  proper  resistance  be  placed  in 
the  filament  circuit.  Whether  you  use  a 


purchased  rheostat  or  make  your  resist¬ 
ance  by  using  lamps  in  series,  I  advise 
you  to  use  a  voltmeter  so  as  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  current.  C.  W.  w. 


The  Radio  Nature  League 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  know 
about  the  'Radio  Nature  League,  which 
Thornton  W.  Burgess,  the  great  nature 
story  writer,  has  originated.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  dis¬ 
covered  these  instructive  and  delightfully 
interesting  tales  by  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
“meetings”  of  .the  Radio  Nature  League 
are  held  at  Radio  Station  WBZ,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  each  Wednesday  evening,  at 
6 :30  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  or 
7 :30  p.  m.,  daylight  saving  time.  The 
object  of  the  league  is  “to  preserve  and 
conserve  all  desirable  wild  life  of  North 
America,  including  birds,  animals,  trees, 
flowers  and  any  other  desirable  living 
things ;  also,  the  natural  beauty  spots  and 
sjeenic  'wonders  of  our  country.”  A 
worthy  organization  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess  realizes  that,  without  some 
national  movement,  many  of  our  most 
desirable  birds  and  animals,  also  such 
beautiful  flowers  as  the  arbutus,  are 
threatened  with  extinction  by  thoughtless 
man.  Hence,  he  is  making  use  of  the 
radio  to  help  save  the  mute  life  which  is 
so  dear  to  him.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  his  stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of  his 
little  wild  friends,  heard  directly  from 
his  lips,  will  reach  the  hearts  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  quicker  than  any  other  form  of  publi¬ 
cation  could  ever  do. 

At  a  May  “meeting”  the  membership 
was  announced  to  be  16,000.  “It  should 
be  sixteen  million,”  said  Mr.  Burgess. 
The  fact  that  there  are  no  dues  and  no 
age  limit  makes  membership  open  to  all 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  league. 

There  are  Red,  Silver  and  Gold  Star 
memberships  :  Red  Star  members — those 
who  put  out  one  or  more  bird  houses ; 
Silver  'Star  members — those  who  daily 
feed  birds ;  Gold  Star  members — those 
who  establish  a  sanctuary  for  birds  and 
other  wild  life,  posting  it  against  tres¬ 
passing.  Gold  stars  are  given,  also,  to 
those  who  persuade  others  to  establish 
such  a  sanctuary. 

Early  in  the  year  Massachusetts  passed 
a  law  protecting  arbutus  and  some  of  the 
rarer  flowers  of  that  State.  A  little  later 
New  York  State  followed  with  a  more 
drastic  law,  limited  to  arbutus  alone. 
'State  or  Federal  laws  are  helpful ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  public  needs  to  be  educated  to 
stop  and  think  what  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  greed  and  ruthless  destruction  is 
when  “everybody’s  doing  it.”  To  illus¬ 
trate,  50  years  ago  there  were  millions  of 
passenger  pigeons  in  our  country ;  now 
not  one  is  known  to  be  in  existence  here. 
In  one  section  of  New  England  the  road¬ 
side  was  at  one  time  made  beautiful  by 
the  lovely  laurel.  Today,  however,  every 
bush  has  been  ruined  by  thoughtless  joy¬ 
riders  who  greedily  helped  themselves  to 
what  should  have  been  left  for  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  public  highways.  These  two 
appalling  cases,  one  national,  the  other 
local,  are  cited  to  help  show  the  grave 
danger  that  threatens  many  other  forms 
of  our  wild  life,  unless  the  public  “puts 
on  its  thinking  cap”  speedily.  Schools 
and  organizations  of  various  kinds  can 
and  should  make  a  study  of  this  subject, 
lending  their  aid  to  Mr.  Burgess  in  this 
movement  for  a  “better  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  America.” 

Regarding  the  picking  of  rare  flowers, 
Mr,  Burgess  says :  “If  you  must  take 
some  home,  be  content  with  one  or  two 
flowers  and  be  very  careful  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots.”  Buttercups,  daisies,  gold¬ 
en  rod,  violets  and  other  flowers  which 
grow  in  abundance  may  be  picked  freely. 

The  promotion  of  roadside  beauty, 
making  American  highways  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  in  the  world,  is  another 
good  Mr.  Burgess  would  like  to  see  our 
country  attain.  Then  there  are  the 
natural  beauty  spots  which  should  be 
beautiful  and  clean ;  not  littered  with 
filth  and  rubbish  by  careless  picnickers 
and  campers,  just  a  little  personal  pride 
on  the  part  of  each  visitor,  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  unblemished  appearance  of 
such  beauty  spots,  will  do  much  toward 
preserving  their  original  beauty. 

In  speaking  of  our  furred  and  feath¬ 
ered  friends,  Mr.  Burgess  says :  “Just 
think  of  them  as  little  people  and  treat 
them  as  such.”  With  this  thought  in¬ 
stilled  into  their  minds  children  will  have 
less  desire  to  torture  and  be  cruel  to  our 
dumb  friends. 

If  we  want  that  “better  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  America,”  let  us  adopt  Mr.  Burgess’s 
motto — “America  for  all ;  all  for  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  GENEVIEVE  R.  BARDEN. 

Pennsylvania. 


"What  was  the  name  of  the  last  sta¬ 
tion  we  stopped  at,  mother?”  I  don’t 
know.  Be  quiet.  I’m  working  out  a 
crossword  puzzle.”  “It’s  a  pity  you  don’t 
know  the  name,  mother,  because  little 
Oscar  got  out  of  the  train  there.”— 
Kasper. 


FL  a  d  i  o 

f  it’s  in  the  air 
Fada  gets  it 


RECEPTION  that  you  can  rely  on!  Market 
-  reports,  weather  forecasts — clear,  sharp,  un¬ 
distorted — with  Fada  Standard  of  Reception.  And 
all  the  fine,  varied  musical  programs  of  the  big 
cities  coming  over  the  air  with  a  perfection  you 
never  dreamed  of. 

Call  up  your  dealer  today  and  ask  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Fada  Radio,  and  without  obligation 
to  buy. 

Most  Fada  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  con¬ 
venient  terms  of  payment.  Send  for  the  book  R, 

" Fada  Radio— Standard  of  Reception. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— London 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


FADA  RADIO  models  permit  a  wide 
selection  for  purse  or  pride.  Efficient  five 
tube  Neutrodyne  sets  ranging  from  $85 
to  attractive  art  cabinet  models  at  $400. 
All  models  may  be  used  with  dry  cell  or 
storage  battery  tubes.  The  Neutrola- 
Grand,  illustrated,  $225. 


.  Ward’s  New  Radio  Catalogue 


The  52  fully  illustrated  pages  of  this  new 
catalogue  are  simply  invaluable  to  every¬ 
one  interested  in  Radio.  And  one  copy  is 
to  be  yours  Free — merely  for  the  asking ! 

It  shows  guaranteed  Radio  sets,  one  tube 
sets  that  give  remarkable  results,  and  sets  of 
every  variety  up  to  Ward’s  new  five-tube  one- 
dial  control.  Think  of  tuning  in  one  station 
after  another  by  turning  a  single  dial! 

It  shows  guaranteed,  tested  parts,  batteries, 
cabinets,  contains  a  list  of  stations,  a  radio 
log  for  recording  stations.  It  is  a  complete 
radio  manual — sent  entirely  free! 


Ward’s  is  Headquarters  for  Radio 

And  best  of  all,  the  catalogue  offers  you 
everything  new  in  Radio  at  a  big  saving  in 
price. 

At  Ward’s,  everything  for  Radio  is  sold 
without  the  usual  “Radio  Profits.”  Thousands 
of  pleased  customers  write  us  of  their  constant 
delight  with  Ward’s  Radio  products. 

Our  53  year  old  Policy 

For  53  years  we  have  sold  only  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  under  a  Golden  Rule  Policy.  You  can 
rely  absolutely  upon  the  quality  of  everything 
shown  in  this  Radio  Catalogue. 


Be  sure  and  ask  for  Radio  Catalogue  No.  32-R 


Montgomery Ward & Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


When  you  ’write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y ’.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crawler  Tractors 


Address _ 


Make  Idle  Acres 
Show  a  Profit. 

Farm  tilose  rich  acres  now  in  pasture,  feed-lot,  bottom¬ 
land  or  brush.  There*is  usually  where  the  big  yields 
come  from-  For  breaking  tough  sod,  hard,  baked,  bot¬ 
tom-land  or  rough  bushy  land  use  a 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

with  the  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel,  forged  sharp.  Sizes  for  two  or  four  horses  or 
tractor.  Made  to  stand  the  gaff  of  the  tough  disking  or 
plowing  job.  Mail  the  coupon  below  fora  FREE  cata¬ 
log  showing  this  implement  and  the  entire  line  of 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 
You  will  also  receive  a  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable 
look  “The  Soil  and  ItsTillage”  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
35  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


CUTAWAY’ 


_ A 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.. 

35  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  a  copy 
ef  your  book  '  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Same _ 

Address _ 

Size  of  Farm  

U 1 1  HI  1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1)  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

mumiimimiiiimmmiiiiimimiiimiiii 


Do  You  Want 
a  Good  Saw  Mill? 

We  have  now  added  to  our  line 
of  Tractor  Sawmills 

The  New  CHASE  Type-B 
for  $485.00 

This  New  Type  Mill  With  a 

SIMONDS  'T3?  SAW 

make  the  best  combination 
on  the  market 

Write  today  for  full  information 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co. 

Orange,  Mass. 

See  this  new  Sawmill  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition 


on  PLUMBING& 
HEATING  SUPPLIES 


CATALOG  FREE 


Guaranteed  Quality 
Direct 

From  Distributor 
STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC, 
10th  8  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  ffOPT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UUvl 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  ECO 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

Cftf  DIRE'  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
tmrmCMtK.Ce., Bor  296  Quincy.lll. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


_ _  T 

Sweeping/, 

Price  Reduction 

on 

iHodel  W  CLETRAC 

CRAWLER  TRACTOR 

EFFECTIVE  immediately  the 
price  of  the  world-famous 
Model  “W”  CLETRAC  is— 

$325  Less 

Mail  coupon  today  for  full  information-— 
and  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

|  THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  J 

|  Tell  me  about  the  Cletrac — at  greatly  reduced  price — 

■  and  dealer’s  name — 


D<  1MESTIC.  —  A  boiler  explosion  on 
the  excursion  steamer  Mackinac  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  Aug.  17  caused  the 
death  of  42  persons,  and  injuries  to 
many  more. 

Fire  routed  400  guests  of  the  North 
End  Hotel,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20. 
The  hotel,  of  frame  and  stucco,  the  larg¬ 
est  on  the  Boardwalk,  and  owned  by  the 
Ocean  Grove  Gamp  Meeting  Association, 
was  damaged  between  $150,000  and  $200,- 
000. 

The  three-story  Landon  Hotel  was 
burned  to  the  ground  at  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  Aug.  20,  causing  damage  of  $150,- 
00O  to  it  and  surrounding  property. 

Diamonds  and  other  germs,  valued  at 
$200,000  were  taken  by  robbers  Aug.  20 
from  the  manufacturing  jewelers,  Lazarus 
&  Weil,  200  South  Peoria  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  P  our  men  held  up  S.  L.  Lazarus 
and  10  employes,  forced  them  to  open  five 
safes  and  escaped. 

Four  copper  100-gallon  stills,  with  a 
capacity  of  2.000  gallons  daily ;  50  50-gal¬ 
lon  barrels  of  distilled  alcohol ;  2,000  gal¬ 
lons  more -in  tins,  sealed,  crated  and  ad¬ 
dressed  for  shipment,  and  two  Italians 
who  cannot  speak  English  were  found 
Aug.  20  by  Prohibition  agents  who  raided 
the  top  floor  of  the  large  building  at  604 
Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  about  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Station.  The  stills 
were  distilling  the  poisons  from  denatured 
alcohol. 

Joseph  E.  Gallagher,  55,  a  special  of¬ 
ficer  employed  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Trust 
Company  for  several  years,  was  shot  to 
death  on  a  busy  street  in  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  21  and  three  bandits  escaped 
with  the  $14,000  payroll  of  the  new  Vic¬ 
tory  Bridge  there,  which  he  was  guarding. 

.  Fil'e  destroyed  the  large  factory  build¬ 
ing  of  the  .Rushmore  Paper  Company  on 
.Nassau  River,  formerly  Newton  Creek, 
between  Meeker  Avenue  and  Lombardy 
Street,  Greenpoint,  Aug.  23,  causing  a 
loss  of  $250,000,  enda  ngering  surrounding 
factories  and  injuring  two  firemen. 

Leaders  in  economics,  education,  phil¬ 
anthropy,  journalism,  religion  and  labor 
invited  Aug.  23  to  attend  an  un¬ 
official  conference  on  American  relations 
with  China  to  be  held  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  from  Sept.  17  to 
I  the  Associated  Press  announces.  The 
j  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  bring  to  the 
j  attention  of  those  competent  to  act,  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  increasing  co¬ 
operation  between  China  and  the  United 
States  in  all  projects,  educational,  busi- 
;  ness  and  missionary,  in  China  and  in 
which  both  countries  are  concerned. 
Among  the  126  sponsors  forming  the  com¬ 
mittee  calling  the  conference  are:  Gwen 
D.  Young,  chairman  ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Will¬ 
oughby,  former  advisor  to  the  Chinese 
government ;  the  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches;  John  C.  Clark,  former  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice;  Charles  R.  Crane, 
former  United  States  Minster  to  China  ; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wooley,  president  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Provost  C. 

K.  Edmunds  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Capt.  Fraser  Hale  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Service  and  his  mechanic,  Pri¬ 
vate  Earl  C.  Norris,  who  flew  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  were  killed  Aug.  23  when  their  plane 
crashed  and  took  fire.  Both  were  burned 
beyond  recognition. 

Twenty-two  men  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  of  the  Akron  Gypsum 
Company  near  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  were  ar¬ 
rested  Aug.  25  in  a  wholesale  round-up 
of  smuggled  aliens.  Most  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  were  declared  by  immigration  in¬ 
spectors  to  be  natives  of  Italy  and  Poland 
who  had  entered  this  country  illegally 
from  Canada.  Among  the  men  arrested 
was  Guipo  Biscaro,  who  was  arrested 
last  Winter  on  a  similar  chars':  and 
jumped  a  $700  bail  bond. 

Search  of  an  apartment  at  74  West 
101st  Street,  New  York.  Aug.  25  revealed 
to  Detectives  Morrissey  and  Kammeyer 
of  the  Safe  and  Eoft  Squad  seven  and  a 
half  sticks  of  dynamite,  172  detonating 
caps,  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  two 
electric  drills,  German  bonds  and  United 
States  postage  stamps.  The  search  fol¬ 
lowed  the  arrest  of  John  Martin,  24,  ten¬ 
ant  of  the  apartment,  and  William  Poger, 

27,  of  317  West  101st  Street,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  safe  robbery  at  an  office  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
308  West  50th  Street,  early  Aug.  25.  The 
doors  of  the  safe  were  blown  off  and  $75 
stolen. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  diamond 
back  terrapin,  famous  among  epicures, 
has  “come  back”  and  will  be  plentiful 
within  a  few  years.  Secretary  Hoover, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has 
hatched  and  is  freeing  in  the  waters  of 
the  Carolinas  more  than  5.000  little  ter¬ 
rapin.  The  States  will  protect  them  for 
five  years. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  who  came  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  1010  as  a  leader  of 
progressive  agricultural  thought  has  left 
his  position  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Secretary  Jar- 
dine  has  selected  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Cooper, 
dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  to  succeed  Tay¬ 
lor. 
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Increasing  the  Winter 
Income 

How  to  increase  the  Winter  income  is 
often  a  problem  to  the  farmer,  but  Olin 
Oldershaw  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  has 
solved  it  successfully.  The  inspiration 
came  from  a  pie  of  fresh  pink  and  white 
sausage  meat  that,  his  wife  was  deftly 
patting  into  cakes  for  their  future  use. 

“Why  not  sell  homemade  pork  sausage 
by  parcel  post?”  he  thought.  He  im¬ 
mediately  bad  some  neat  cards  printed 
advertising  sausage  meat;  these  he  sent 


The  Farm  Sausage  Shop 

out,  with  paid  reply,  to  addresses  iu  the 
neighboring  towns.  Advertisements  were 
also  inserted  in  the  local  papers.  Within 
a  week  they  began  to  receive  .inquiries  and 
orders,  and  the  number  steadily  increased 
until  they  totaled  orders  for  375  lbs.  This 
was  during  the  Winter  months.  The 
equipment,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
merely  a  hand  chopper  and  such  utensils 
as  are  found  in  any  farm  kitchen.  He 
was  obliged  to  buy  pork  in  New  Haven 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  orders,  but  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  fair  profit  even  then. 

In  the  following  Spring  Mr.  Oldershaw 
decided  to  enlarge  his  sausage  business. 
During  spare  moments  he  built  a  neat 
and  attractive  little  building  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  equipped  it  with  a  simple,  sani¬ 
tary,  inexpensive  outfit.  It  consisted  of 
a  one-fourth  horsepower  electric  motor 
and  a  large  sausage  grinder,  that  had  a 
balance  wheel  for  hand  power.  By  re¬ 
moving  this  balance  wheel  and  replacing 
it  with  a  large  one  to  connect  with  the 


II  here  the  Sausage  is  Made 


electric  motor,  Mr.  Oldershaw  had  a 
power  outfit  that  cost  him,  complete,  but 
$18.  The  minor  parts  of  the  equipment 
were  added  from  time  to  time  during  the 
Summer,  and  Thanksgiving  found  them 
prepared  to  do  business  on  a  large  scale. 
A  bolt  of  factory  cloth  had  been  made  up 
into  bags  about  18  in.  long,  with  an 
opening  3  in.  in  diameter,  just  iarge 
enough  to  fit  over  the  mouth  of  the 
grinder.  This  does  away  with  hand  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  bags,  and  the  sausage  is  mixed 
by  putting  through  the  grinder  twice,  once 
after  adding  seasoning.  Wrapping  paper, 
string,  commercial  stickers,  gum  tape  and 
seasoning  were  bought  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  accurate  scales  were  procured. 

During  the  Winter  the  call  for  a  few 
other  staple  articles  of  food,  by  tourists, 
made  it  advisable  to  add  them  to  the  list, 
but  the  parcel  post  business  was  confined 
to  sausage  meat,  entirely.  But  in  the 
Spring  when  it  became  too  warm  for 
shipments  to  be  made  of  that  product, 
inquiries  came  for  corned  beef,  so  chat 
was  tiled  and  proved  successful. 

During  the  Winter  of  1924-25  (includ¬ 
ing  January  and  February),  Mr.  Older¬ 
shaw  made  and  shipped  a  trifle  over  2,000 
lbs.  of  fresh  pork  sausage.  It  went  to 
customers  in  the  Far  West  and  also  south 
to  Florida.  In  the  middle  of  the  season, 
a  bit  of  government  “red  tape”  held  up 
activities  for  a  few  days.  This  new  law 
requires  that  an  exemption  certificate  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  pro¬ 
cured.  and  two  copies  of  this  certificate 
have  to  be  filed  by  the  postmaster  at  the 
shipping  point,  with  each  parcel  of  meat 
that  is  sent  out  of  the  State. 

Inquiries  came  in  occasionally  for 
smoked  and  cereal  sausage  and  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  see  these  added  to  the 
Winter  sales.  No  beef  is  used  in  this 
superfine  sausage  meat,  and  no  super¬ 
fluous  fat,  and  only  fresh  uniform  season¬ 
ing.  The  machine  work  obviates  the 
necessity  of  touching  the  product  with 
the  hands.  Every  ingredient  is  weighed 
carefully,  making  an  absolutely  uniform 
product.  To  this  painstaking  uniformity 
is  attributed  the  unusual  success.  If  de¬ 
sired  the  sausage  is  sold  sliced,  ready  to 
fry,  otherwise  it  is  sold  by  the  piece. 

Cleanliness,  accuracy  and  energy,  plus 
promptness  in  acknowledging  and  filling 
orders,  spell  success  in  this  unique  enter¬ 
prise.  MABEL  GRANT  CRUMB. 
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Baltimore 


This  map  shows  tho 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  house.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


At  Baltimore 


Your  Orders  Reach  us  Quickly. 

,  Your  Goods  Reach  you  Quickly. 
The  cost  of  transportation  is  less. 


WriteforyourCatalogue.  Ward’s 
is  now  near  to  you.  Your  orders 
reach  us  quickly.  Your  goods 
reach  you  quickly.  And  almost 
every  order  is  shipped  within  24 
hours. 


This  Big  $3,000,000  Baltimore  House 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  was  built 
as  a  convenience  to  you  and  to  save 
money  for  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  patrons  living  near  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Today  this  vast  building  is  fully 
stocked  with  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  new,  fresh  merchandise  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  you. 

Here  are  a  hundred  stores  in  one 
ready  to  serve  you.  Here  you  have 
available  almost  everything  you  need 
to  buy,  to  wear  or  use,  and  at  prices 
that  mean  a  big  cash  saving  to  you. 

Backed  by  a  Buying  Power  of 
.  $50,000,000 

This  big  Baltimore  Home  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  back  of  it  the 
combined  buying  power  of  our  seven 
big  houses.  It  offers  you  the  savings 
made  possible  by  the  largest  buying  for 
spot  cash.  Buying  in  car  load  lots,  buy¬ 


ing  by  the  thousand  gross— yes,  even 
taking  the  output  of  a  factory— that 
kind  of  buying  makes  low  prices.  And 
the  savings  are  all  yours. 


« 


Ward  Quality”  has  stood  the  test 
for  53  years 

Ward’s  is  a  low  price  house.  But  above  all. 
Ward’s  is  a  house  where  satisfactory  quality  is 
always  the  very  first  consideration.  “We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.” 
You  will  find  no  “price  baits”  in  Ward’s 
Catalogue. 

Send  All  Your  Orders  to  Ward's 

This  Catalogue  will  save  you  $50.00  in  cash 
this  very  season  if  you  use  it  regularly — if 
you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

We  appreciate  your  patronage  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  We  will  give  you  prompt, 
accurate  service;  and  we  stand  back  of  every 
transaction  with  a  53  year  old  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 


Montgomery  Ward  $Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  'Ft.  Worth 


To  Montgomery  Ward  fit  Co.  Dept  64-B 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  &  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Local  address . 


Post  office 


State 
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Loads” 
are  costly 

Don’t  put  one  on 

your  FORD 


DID  you  ever  see  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  attempting 
to  carry  the  whole  hay  field  in  one  load?  All  the 
way  in  he  would  sprinkle  a  trail  of  hay,  and  every  few 
yards  he  would  dot  the  ground  with  a  small  hay  stack. 

That  is  what  you  call  “lazy  man’s  load.”  Every  farmer 
knows  what  it  costs.  The  total  possible  gain  isn’t  worth 
the  risk  of  spilling  the  load,  or  of  putting  a  heavy  strain 
on  wagon  or  horses. 


Cheap  oil”  puts  a  “lazy  man’s  load”  on  your  Ford 
engine.  The  most  you  can  possibly  save,  figured  on  a 
price  per  quart  basis,  is  a  few  dollars  per  year,  perhaps 
$5.00.  But  price  per  quart  doesn’t  begin  to  measure 
the  real  cost  of  lubrication. 


Price  per  quart  doesn’t  include  the  “lazy  man’s  load” 
results,— the  prematurely-worn  pistons  and  rings,  the 
burned -out  bearings,  the  quickly-formed  carbon,  the  loss 
of  power,  and  the  fewer  miles  per  gallon. 

The  accurate  way  to  figure  lubrication  costs  is  price 
per  mile.  On  that  basis  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is 
the  cheapest  Ford  oil  that  money  can  buy.  It  atom¬ 
izes  freely,  sprays  over  every  moving  surface,  and  clings 
with  unusual  tenacity.  This  means  the  greatest  possible 
protection  against  wear  and  expensive  repairs. 

An  overheated  Ford  engine  is  decidedly  rare  when 
Mobiloil  “  E  ”  is  used.  The  amount  of  carbon  that  accum¬ 
ulates  is  surprisingly  small.  The  increased  oil  mileage  is 
surprisingly  large,  so  large  that  this  feature  alone  usually 
results  in  a  reduced  expenditure  for  oil  itself. 

With  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  crankcase  you  can  expect 
to  secure  the  economy  and  smooth-running  satisfaction 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  builds  into  every  car.  In 
the  differential  of  your  Ford  you  secure  the  same  econ¬ 
omy  by  using  Mobiloil  “  CC  ”  or  Mobilubricant,  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your  Fordson 
Tractor  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”in  summer  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 

^  Branches  in  principal  cities.  Address:  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


Let  this  sign  help  you  to  secure  the  real  satisfaction  and  low  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  for  which  properly -lubricated  Fords  are  famous. 


VACUUM  OIL  COM  P  A  N  Y 


Things  To  Think  About 


Is  Co-operative  Price  Fixing 
Possible? 

I  note  Mr.  Ditrech  (page  1050)  takes 
exception  to  some  remark  of  a  smart 
Aleck  editor  of  a  New  York  daily,  that 
“A  farmer  is  not  a  business  man,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  financier  nor  manufacturer,  but  a 
kind  of  vestigial  remnant  of  a  former 
civilization.  Mr.  Ditrech  has  no  right 
to  object,  (because  Mr.  Ditrech  was  never 
himself  a  farmer,  but  a  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  He  manufactured,  not  raised, 
his  own  roughage,  and  combined  it  with 
grains  and  feeds  he  bought,  in  the  ma.  u- 
facture  of  milk,  which  he  sold — presum- 
u  ly — at  a  profit,  as  a  merchant. 

That  is  not  farming.  The  farmer — 
the  real  farmer — can  be  proud  to  be  called 
a  remnant  of  a  former — and  better — 
civilization.  Certainly  the  present  civ¬ 
ilization,  where  the  ideal  is  the  big  and 
easy  money,  and  the  soul  is  cankered  and 
coated  with  avarice,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  civilization  when  “Town- 
dweller”  (bourgeoisie)  was  a  term  of 
contempt.  Neither  this  nor  that  eiviliza- 


I  filled?  I  see  Bill  isn’t  taking  hold  of 
the  work  like  he  did  when  he  came  here 
six  months  ago ;  suppose  he  will  go  like 
the  rest  of  them  one  of  these  days,  and 
I’ll  have  to  hunt  around  for  another.” 
You  just  take  a  walk  down  to  Bill’s  place 
across  the  field  and  see  his  weather¬ 
beaten  Ford  standing  out  under  a  tree 
because  you  didn’t  give  him  the  shed  you 
promised ;  then  ask  him  how  many  of 
his  young  chicks  he  lost  during  that  awful 
rainy  spell  last  June,  when  the  chicken 
house  leaked  like  a  sieve. 

Now  go  to  the  house.  You  are  rather 
surprised  to  see  it  isn’t  as  neat  as  you 
had  expected  it  to  be;  you  thought  Bill's 
wife  was  a  neat  little  woman  when  she 
first  came  there.  Let’s  think  a  little. 
Didn’t  you  promise  to  do  some  fixing  on 
the  old  house  for  Bill  six  months  ago? 
There’s  the  plaster  off  in  a  number  of 
places,  rags  are  tucked  around  some  of 
the  doors  and  windows  to  keep  that  cold 
November  wind  out,  the  old  pump  in  the 
kitchen  isn’t  working,  and  the  water 
must  be  carried  from  a  well  some  distance 
from  the  house.  The  oil  lamps  are  still 
on  the  shelf,  yet  you  promised  Bill  six 


Under  the  Twentieth  Amendment 


— Columbus  Evening  Dispatch . 


Maybe  this  is  a  little  exaggeration  of  the  effect  of  the  child  labor  amendment— 

but  there  is  truth  in  it. 


tion  was  ideal,  but  probably  the  nearest 
ideal  ever  attained  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  in  America,  when  farmers  con¬ 
stituted  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

Probably  Denmark  today  represents  the 
highest  civilization  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world  ;  where  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  are  farmers,  and  production  and 
distribution  are  most  evenly  balanced.  As 
long  as  the  Danes  stuck  to  co-operative 
production  and1  co-operative  manufacture 
of  certain  farm  products,  making  and  en¬ 
forcing  high  standards,  they  prospered. 
When  they  attempted  to  control  the  price 
by  co-operative  marketing  they  came  to 
grief.  Co-operative  production  in  Den¬ 
mark  was  for  a  long  time  confused,  in  the 
American  mind,  with  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  They  are  very  different  things.  The 
first  is  feasible  and  profitable.  The  latter 
is  a  “will-of-the-wisp”  over  a  dismal 
swamp  where  everyone  has  mired  that 
ever  tried  it.  chas.  f.  leach. 

Florida. 


More  Efficient  Farm  Labor 
or  Two  Sides  to  a  Story 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of 
those  who  employ  farm  help  today  is  “I 
can’t  get  a  good  man  to  depend  on.”  Per¬ 
haps  if  these  people  were  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  things  they  might  find  a 
good  man  can’t  depend  on  them  either. 

If  you  are  a  farm  employer  stop  and 
ask  yourself  a  few  questions  like  this,  and 
then  conscientiously  answer  them : 
“Didn’t  I  promise  to  fix  up  the  old  ten¬ 
ant  house  for  Jim  when  I  made  the  ar¬ 
rangements  with  him  to  employ  him?  Jim 
stayed  a  year  and  what  did  I  ever  do  to 
the  old  house?  Then  Bill  filled  the  job 
and  didn’t  I  make  him  the  same  promise 
and  also  tell  him  I  would  patch  up  the 
chicken-house  and  put  up  a  shed  for  his 
car,  but  how  many  of  these  promises  have 


months  ago  you  were  going  to  extend  the 
electric  wires  down  from  your  house  on 
the  hill.  Yes,  Bill’s  wife  has  grown  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  they’re  just  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  hearing  of  something  better 
(for  things  couldn’t  be  much  worse)  and 
they  will  pack  up  and  go  to  perhaps  to 
another  job  of  promises,  or  perhaps  they 
will  land  something  decent  this  time. 

Of  course  not  all  farm  hands  are 
treated  this  way.  There  are  men  who 
employ  farm  help  and  consider  them 
really  human  and  they  find  it  pays  in  the 
end.  Here  is  an  instance  that  will  bear 
out  this  statement.  John  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  20  years  ago  and 
went  to  work  on  a  farm  as  assistant  gar¬ 
dener  and  teamster.  He  was  given  a 
good  room  and  board,  stayed  three  years, 
then  decided  to  marry  the  girl  he  had  left 
behind,  so  took  the  trip  across  the  ocean 
again  and  while  he  was  gone  his  employer 
had  a  comfortable  little  house  built  for 
him  and  his  bride  which  they  have  oc¬ 
cupied  ever  since.  Why  didn’t  John  make 
a  change  every  year  or  so?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  comfortable  home  for  his 
family,  which  seems  to  be  the  case  so 
seldom  found  with  farm  jobs  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  employer  hasn’t  had  to 
phone  the  employment  bureaus  and  scour 
the  country  annually  for  a  good  man. 

You  know  a  man’s  wife  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  about  his  job  though  maybe 
you  haven’t  thought  so.  If  she  is  dis¬ 
contented  with  her  surroundings  there's 
most  certain  to  be  a  change,  but  if  she 
has.  a  comfortable  home,  with  some  con¬ 
veniences  which  most  people  have  these 
days,  she  will  no  doubt  take  pride  in 
caring  for  the  home. 

Now  that  the  Fall  work  isn’t  so  rushed 
as  in  the  Summer,  suppose  you  look  after 
the  fixing  up  of  your  tenant  houses  ;  make 
them  really  comfortable  for  the  Winter, 
then  see  if  your  help  will  be  wanting  to 
make  a  change  in  the  Spring.  I  doubt  it 
from  my  experience  with  this  class  of 
people.  MBS.  F.  E.  D. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


Chevrolet  represents  the  highest 
type  of  quality  car  selling  at  a  low 
price*  Public  acknowledgment  of 
this  fact  has  been  evidenced  by  a 
greatly  increased  demand  tor 
Chevrolet  cars*  This  increased  de¬ 
mand  has  resulted  in  increased 
production  making  possible  de¬ 


creased  prices  on  closed  models 
and  improved  quality  on  all  the 
models*  Now  Chevrolet  provides 
“Quality  at  Low  Cost”  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before*  Now 
Chevrolet  presents  to  automobile 
buyers  everywhere  a  new  measure 
of  value « 


New  Price  List 


The  Roadster  - 


$525 


New  and  improved  quality  of  equipment — 
finished  in  a  new  color — gunmetal  grey  Duco. 

The  Touring  -  -  $525 

New  and  improved  quality  of  equipment — 
finished  in  a  new  color — gunmetal  grey  Duco. 

The  Coupe  -  -  -  $675 

New  and  improved  quality  of  equipment — former 
price  $715. 


The  Coach  -  -  -  $695 

New  and  improved  quality  of  equipment — former 
price  $735. 

The  Sedan  -  -  -  $775 

New  and  improved  quality  of  equipment — former 
price  $825. 

Commercial  Chassis  -  $425 

Express  Truck  Chassis  -  -  s550 

ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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Salting  Cucumbers 


WOLVERINE 

The  1 0  O  O  Mile  Shoe 

CORDOVAN  HORSE-HIDE 


Vandalia,  III. 

June  9,  1924 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 

Rockford,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  Mr.  Bert  Edwards  of 
Vandalia,  Ill.,  came  into  our  store 
last  Saturday  night  and  asked  for 
a  pair  of  shoes  like  he  had  on. 

After  wearing  them  every  day 
for  24  months  on  the  section  he 
decided  there  was  no  other  shoe 
that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Edwards  got  his  new  shoes 
and  left  me  the  old  ones  and  I  am 
sending  same  to  you  to  let  you  see 
what  the  uppers  have  done. 

He  had  them  half  soled  4 
times.  All  our  customers  get 
the  same  satisfaction  from 
every  pair  we  sell. 

Respectfully, 
ATKINSON  &  CO. 

Ned  Atkinson. 


“LEATHER  SOCK” 
Just  the  shoe  for 
Harvest  fields 


Everyday  wear 

for  24  months 

It*s  Horsehide — Double-tanned 


Every  mail  brings  us  letters 
like  the  one  above.  Men  write 
that  Wolverine  Horsehide  shoes 
actually  wear  far  more  than  the 
1000  miles  we  claim  for  them. 
They  tell  us  they  outwear  three 
ordinary  pairs. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  this. 
Wolverine  Cordovans  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  work  shoes 
we  know  of. 

It’s  a  different  leather  to  be- 


other  shoe  of  the  kind.  So  try 

Wolverines. 

Feel  the  heavy,  soft  leather. 
Pliable  as  a  glove.  Tough  as 
rawhide.  That’s  our  secret  tan¬ 
ning  process.  You’ll  say  there 
never  was  a  shoe  like  it. 

We  make  work  shoes  exclu¬ 
sively.  And  we  specialize  on 
horsehide.  To  be  sure  of  the 
quality  of  our  leather  we  tan 


way  that  makes  this  tough 
leather  soft  as  a  buckskin 
glove.  It  is  thick.  But  you  can 
bend  it  in  your  fingers  like  oiled 
rawhide. 

And  it  always  stays  soft.  Wrade 
through  mud  and  slush.  These 
shoes  dry  out  soft  as  velvet.  A 
comfort  feature  found  in  no 


Formerly  Michigan  Shoemakers 
Rockford,  Michigan 

{  Reminder  Coupon"] 

Tear  this  out  now  to  remind  you 
to  ask  your  dealer  about  Wolver¬ 
ine  1000  mile  shoes.  If  he  hasn’t 
them  in  stock,  write  us  direct  and 
we  will  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

■  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp.  « 

Dept.  918  Rockford,  Mich. 


The  following  instructions  for  storing 
cucumbers  in  brine  are  given  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  254,  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  issued  in 
1906  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

Cucumbers  intended  for  pickling  pur¬ 
poses  are  harvested  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  length  of  from  2 y2  to  5  in.  Be¬ 
cause  such  cucumbers  are  bought  by 
weight  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
smaller-sized  pickles  are  less  profitable  to 
the  grower  than  are  the  larger  ones,  and 
in  order  to  secure  them  before  they  have 
attained  an  unsalable  size  it  is  necessary 
that  the  picking  be  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals,  as  cucumbers  grow  rapidly  and 
a  delay  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  in  harvesting  would  render  many 
of  them  unsalable.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  regular  intervals  to  harvest 
certain  areas  of  the  patch  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  routine  throughout  the  bearing 
season. 

Another  point  Which  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  the  management  of  the  cu¬ 
cumber  patch  is  that  none  of  the  fruits 
be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity.  The 
ripening  process,  which  means  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  maturing  of  the  seeds,  pro¬ 
duces  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  growing 
plant,  the  life  and  yield  of  the  plant  being 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fruits 
which  are  allowed  to  ripen.  If  no  fruits 
are  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  the 
plants  will  remain  green  and  in  an  active 
vegetative  condition  longer  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  larger  aggregate  number  of 
fruits. 

Cucumbers  are  usually  pulled  from  the 
vines  and  placed  in  suitable  receptacles, 
either  baskets  with  handles  or  crates.  The 
slat  bushel  crate  so  extensively  used  in 
harvesting  potatoes  and  apples  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  localities  for  harvesting 
cucumbers.  After  picking,  the  cucumbers 
are  hauled  direct  to  the  salting  stations, 
where  they  are  weighed  and  credited  to 
the  account  of  the  man  delivering  them. 
The  usual  price  paid  per  ton  for  cucum¬ 
bers  suitable  for  pickling  purposes  is 
$15,  and  the  crops  range  from  three  to 
eight  or  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  for  farmers  to  secure  a 
gross  return  of  $100  to  $120  per  acre 
from  this  crop. 

The  chief  expense  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  this  crop,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  harvesting.  Several 
instances  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer  in  which  one-half  the  crop,  after 
it  has  been  grown,  was  offered  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  order  to  get  it  harvested,  and  even 
on  these  terms  the  offer  was  not  quickly 
taken. 

The  gathering  points  or  receiving  depots 
maintained  by  pickle  factories  in  com¬ 
munities  where  cucumbers  are  commer¬ 
cially  grown  are  called  salting  stations. 
The  equipment  of  the  salting  station  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long,  low  building  provided  with 
a  large  number  of  wooden  tanks;  a  com¬ 
mon  size  of  which  is  10  ft.  in  depth  and 
16  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a.  capacity  of 
afbout  1,500  bushels.  An  ordinary  salting 
station  will  contain  forty  of  these  tanks, 
having  a  capacity  of  60.000  bushels. 

The  cucumbers  as  they  are  received 
from  the  farmers,  if  of  comparatively  uni¬ 
form  size,  are  dumped  directly  from  the 
receptacles  in  which  they  are  delivered 
into  the  vats,  the  vats  first  being  provided 
to  the  depth  of  12  to  18  in.  with  75  de¬ 
grees  to  80  degrees  Baume  brine,  which 
is  made  by  adding  2  lbs.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  As  cucumbers  are  added 
100  lbs.  of  salt  are  scattered  over  the 
fruits  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  which  means  approximately 
about  5  libs,  of  salt  to  each  bushel  of  cu¬ 
cumbers.  If  it  requires  more  than  a 
single  day  to  fill  the  tank  a  quantity  of 
salt  should  he  scattered  over  the  cucum¬ 
bers  .  before  suspending  work  at  night, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  over  Sunday  r 
a  holiday  the  cucumbers  should  be  salted 
and  pressed  under  the  brine  from  time  to 
time  during  the  interval  the  work  is  sus¬ 
pended.  This  will  keep  the  cucumbers 
from  getting  soft  and  becoming  yeiiow. 
If  the  tank  is  not  too  large  and  a  false 
head  can  be  employed  this  will  serve  to 
hold  the  cucumbers  under  the  brine.  In 
large  tanks  this  is  a  troublesome  process, 
and  the  customary  means  of  protecting 
them  is  to  push  them  under  the  brine  with 
a  suitable  paddle. 

After  the  tank  is  full  of  cucumbers  and 
before  the  false  head  has  been  put  in 
place,  the  weight  of  the  cucumbers  in 
the  tank  should  be  estimated  and  1  lb.  of 
salt  added  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
fruit.  A  part  of  this  salt  can  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  cover  and  the  tank  then 
filled  with  fresh  water  until  the  liquid 
stands  4  to  6  in.  above  the  top  of  the 
cover.  The  salt  should  not  be  washed  off 
the  cover  by  pumping  water  on  it,  but  the 
water  should  be  pumped  into  a  tube  made 
of  6-in.  boards  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and;  fitted'  to  one 
side  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  carry  the  fresh 
liquid  to  the  bottom. 

After  this  additional  quantity  of  salt 
has  been  given,  the  brine  should  test  be¬ 
tween  65  degrees  and  70  degrees  on 
Baume  salt  scale.  After  the  tank  has 
stood  three  or  four  days  the  top  brine 
will  have  lost  strength  until  it  has  fallen 
to  35  degrees  or  40  degrees,  when  4  or  5 
lbs.  of  salt  to  each  hundred  pounds  of 
fruit  should  be  added.  After  another 
period  of  four  or  five  days,  or  as  soon  as 
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the  brine  falls  to  45  degrees  or  50  de¬ 
grees,  another  addition  of  4  lbs.  of  salt 
to  each  hundred  pounds  of  fruit  should  be 
made  in  the  way  above  noted.  After  a 
week’s  time  the  brine  should  test  about 
55  degrees  or  60  degrees,  at  which  point 
the  cucumbers  should  keep  well,  the  only 
additional  attention  required  being  to 
pump  the  brine  over  by  means  of  a  pump 
placed  in  a  wooden  box  at  the  side  of  the 
tank,  above  mentioned,  every  five  or  six 
days  for  the  first  month  and  once  in  three 
weeks  or  once  a  month  thereafter  as  long 
as  the  pickles  are  held  in  the  brine.  The 
pumping  over  is  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  to  the  top  the  heavy  brine,  which  nat¬ 
urally  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  to  cause  the  contents  of  the  tank  to 
be  more  evenly  salted. 

During  the  time  the  tank  is  being  filled 
the  brine  is  kept  deep  enough  to  nearly 
cover  the  pickles  at  all  times.  After  the 
tank  has  been  entirely  filled  with  cucum¬ 
bers — that  is,  heaped  up  with  cucumbers 
to  a  height  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  above 
the  rim  of  the  tank — 1  lib.  of  salt  to  each 
hundred  pounds  of  cucumbers  in  the  tank 
is  placed  over  the  top  layer  of  cucumbers, 
as  noted  above.  The  false  head  of  the 
tank  is  then  put  in  place,  stringers  are 
laid  on  top  of  it,  and  the  whole  is 
weighted  with  barrels  of  salt  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  to  force  the  cucumbers  into  the 
tank  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  brine. 

The  gathering  and  handling  of  cucum- 
bers  at  the  salting  station  involve  com¬ 
paratively  little  labor,  but  because  the 
cucumbers,  are  not  used  immediately  by 
the  factories  it  requires  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  to  he  tied  up  for  a  considerable 
period'  of  time. 

The  fact  that  this  salt  stock  can  be  held 
without  material  loss  for  several  years 
places  the  pickling  industry  upon  a  com¬ 
paratively  safe  basis.  A  crop  failure  in 
one  locality  in  any  particular  year  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  work  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  change  the  price  of  fresh  stock. 
The  reserve  stored  stock  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  needs  of  the  factory. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  work  of 
salting  pickle  stock  Should  not  be  econom¬ 
ically  and  satisfactorily  done  on  the  farm. 
The  equipment  necessary  for  this  work 
need  not  he  expensive.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
portioned  >to  the  acreage  of  cucumbers 
grown.  Instead  of  1, 560-bushel  tanks, 
small  tanks  or  large  casks  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  salting  and  storing  tile  product. 
The  brine  will  not  readily  freeze,  and  for 
that  reason  the  shelter  of  any  clean,  fairly 
tight  storage  building  will  afford  sufficient 
protection.  Those  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cucumbers  for  slicing  purposes 
should  provide  an  equipment  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  care  for  the  product  of 
their  fields  at  such  times  as  the  shipment 
of  slicing  fruits  becomes  unremunerative. 
Such  stock  has  a  in arket  value  and  would 
probably  find  a  ready  sale  if  the  practice 
of  salting  were  to  become  an  established 
custom  among  growers. 


Farming  in  Iowa 

In  this  big  country  with  its  great  di¬ 
versity  of  farming,  reading  how  farming 
is  done  in  other  parts,  crops  raised,  how 
disposed  of,  is  to  me  next  to  traveling  and 
seeing ;  to  others  this  may  be  the  same. 
Living  out  here  in  Iowa  which  is  a  corn, 
hay  and.  cattle  State,  on  a  160-acre  farm, 
there  will  be  generally  speaking  100  to 
160  hogs  raised  and  fattened  each  year. 
Many  have  more  if  farm  is  large.  One 
neighbor  has  280;  another  400;  very 
few  have  less  than  50  to  75  hogs.  On  a 
160-acre  farm,  40  to  60  acres  is  in  corn 
each  year,  yielding  40  to  60  per  acre. 

A  ext  is  the  cattle  feeder.  The  regular 
cattle  feeder  buys  his  cattle,  generally 
two-year-old  steers,  though  many  buy 
yearlings.  Some  feed  in  Summer ;  most 
feed  in  Winter.  Steers  are  bought  in 
carload  lots,  20  to  25,  one  to  five  cars 
each  to  a  farmer.  These  farmers  do 
not  raise  nearly  enough  corn  to  feed 
their  cattle  and  hogs.  They  buy  most 
grain.  Corn  the  last  few  months  cost 
$1.30  per  bushel ;  oats,  50  to  55  cents.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  they  make  any¬ 
thing  paying  such  prices  for  feed.  Every 
cattle  feeder  has  his  auto,  credit  at  bank 
and  is  not  a  calamity  howler.  b.  d. 


Value  of  Calcium  Cyanide 

I  think  calcium  cyanide  is  of  the  most 
value  of  any  insecticide  which  has  ever 
been  made,  and  can  be  used  by  anyone 
with  no  more  danger  than  with  lots  of 
other  things  we  use  all  the  time.  It  is 
the  first  thing  we  have  ever  found  which 
will,  protect  house  plants  from  white  fly, 
aphis  and  other  pests.  We  use  a  half 
tablespoon  to  1,006  cu.  ft.  of  space.  This 
will  kill  all  of  the  insects  in  the  room 
and  is  not  dangerous  to  persons.  Mrs. 
A.  has  never  found  anything  which  would 
give  protection  as  this  does,  and  it  is 
no  work  to  use.  Those  who  have  used 
this  calcium  cyanide  for  cockroaches  and 
bedbugs  claim  they  can  get  the  same  pro¬ 
tection. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  calcium  cyanide 
we  would  have  had  acres  of  beans  de¬ 
stroyed  by  woodchucks.  We  have  had  an 
epidemic  of  them  here  and  I  have  used 
nearly  200  lbs.  of  cyanide  on  the  wood¬ 
chucks.  I  imagine  I  have  destroyed  over 
a  thousand  of  them.  I  had  232  holes  on 
about  an  acre  of  woodland,  so  you  see 
we  had  some  woodchucks. 

New  York. 


CLARK  ALLIS. 
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Get  Lowest  Fall  Prices 
On  Your  Building  Now ! 


Save *200 
to  *2000 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Home  No.  508 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  farm  homes. 
Six  rooms,  three  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  bath.  Roomy  front  porch.  Many 
built-in  conveniences  to  save  steps  <£■■  WAP 
and  lighten  housework.  Materials  #  i/U 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Granary  and 
Crib  No.  454 

With  a  crib  and  granary  like  this  you  can  hold 
your  crops  for  most  favorable  prices.  All  fram¬ 
ing  material  comes  ready-cut;  quicker,  easier 
building  — big  savings  in  labor  cost.  Tight-fit¬ 
ting  bins;  staunch  construction.  «&1  d"kQ£* 
Size  26  x  28.  Materials  .  .  .  ^ivuO 


^YOU  AND  AS, 
HANDY  MAN 
Can  Put  Up  a 
Gordon-Van 
Tine  Building 

By  our  Ready -Cut 
method,  studs,  joists, 
rafters  and  sheathing 
are  cut  at  mill  by  power- 
driven  saws.  Material 
is  so  accurately  cut,  and 
plans  so  easy  to  follow 
that  many  customers  do 
own  building.  Save  30% 
labor  cost  and  18% 
lumber  waste.  Material 
„  also  furnished  Not  l 
Ready- Cut,  if  desired. 


“Gordon-Van  Tine  Saved  Me 
$1500  on  My  Home!”sS«rgX* 


r  Barn  ^ 

N?402  30x42 


/Poultry^ 
House  N?  479 
12*  20 


Hod  House 

No  482 

24  x  30 


Hundreds  of  Atlantic  States  Buyers  Prove  Our  Savings! 


Gambrel-roof  barn.  All 
[framing  cut-to-fit. 
Twenty  other  sizes  shown 
In  Barn  Book. 


Modern,  scientific 
type. Large,  low  win¬ 
dows,  hinged  at  top, 
admit  sunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  win¬ 
dows  light  feeding 
passage  at  back. 


“You  saved  me  $350  to  $400”  — C.  T.  Lechner,  N.  J.; 
“We  saved  about  $200— better  lumber  than  we  could  get 
locally”— A.  G.  Knapik,  Penn. ;  “Our  savings  were  con¬ 
siderable”— E.  L.  French,  Mass. ;  “Your  material  is  cer¬ 
tainly  high  quality  throughout”— Sherman  Taber,  N.Y. ; 
“No  trouble  in  putting  my  house  together”— H.  W. 
Funk,  N.  Y.;  “Wouldn’t  think  of  buying  anywhere 
else”— J.  A.  Leonard,  Maine;  “Couldn’t  get  such  good 
material  locally”— E.  L.  Davenport,  Penn. 

We  sell  homes,  bams  and  lumber  in  every  Eastern  state.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  delighted  customers  vouch  for  your  satisfaction!  Because 
we  ship  direct  from  our  four  mills — sell  at  wholesale— and  give 
you  the  benefit  of  volume  operations,  savings  often  run  as  high  as 
20  to  50% !  Before  you  build,  send  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Books 
and  prices! 


5,000 Building  Material 
Bargains 


Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 

Cabinets 

Flooring 

Windows 


Doors 

Bathroom 

and  Plumbing 

Supplies 

Roofing 

Screens 


Paints  and 
Varnishes 
Glass 
Mouldings 
Stairs 
Furnaces 
Wallboard,  etc. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills 
to  Figure 

Wesell  lumber,  mill  work,  hard¬ 
ware  and  paintsin  any  quantity. 
Whateveryou  aregoingto  build, 
remodel  or  repair,  send  us  your 
list  of  materials  and  we  will  fig¬ 
ure  it  free  and  give  you  lowest 
freight-paid  prices. 


WRITE 

For  FREE 
Building  Books 

200  Home  Plans 

Photos,  floor-plans,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  homes.  3  to 
10  rooms;  $750to  $3,000. 

Book  of  Barns 

Shows  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns-feed,  stock, general 
hay,  hog  and  poultry  houses, 
granaries,  corncribs. 

Building  Mate 
rial  Catalog 

Everything  for 
building,  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Make  big  sav¬ 
ings  by  buying 
from  mill. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


609  Gordon  Street 


Davenport,  Iowa 


Send 
Postcard 
or  Coupon! 


This  house  provides  both  air  and  sunshine.  Note 
roof  windows— plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  good 
ventilation.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced,  fire-resist¬ 
ant  roofing.  A  wonderful  value. 


FOUR 

BIG 

MILLS 

Davenport,  la. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chehalis,  Wash. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 


200,000  Customers 
Help  You  Save 

Because  we  ship  direct  and  cut 
out  all  in-between  profits,  you 
buy  at  wholesale  prices.  The  big 
volume  made  possible  by  the  co¬ 
operative  buying  power  of  200,000 
customers  saves  for  you  on  any¬ 
thing  you  buy  here. 


20  -YEAR 
GUARAN¬ 
TEE! 

We  are  the  only 
concern  in  the 
building  business 
that  gives  you  a  20- 
year  guarantee  on 
your  home. 


IP 
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Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

609  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  a..... . . 

□  Repair  a . 

Name . 

Address . 
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A  ST  ATE  FAIR  is  an  arena  for  friendly  competition. 

It  is  an  educational  opportunity.  It  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  for  ideas  and  property.  It  is  a  social  event.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  agricultural  optimism.  It  is  an  annual  census 
of  progressive  agriculture.  It  is  a  pageant  of  progress. 
The  crop  and  livestock  products  of  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  are  on  display.  The  best  grains,  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses,  and  the  finest  farm  animals  on  exhibition 
give  evidence  of  man's  progress  in  soil  husbandry. 

Ever  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world’s  basic 
industry — agriculture — has  been  the  development  of  the 
Nation’s  arteries  of  transportation.  Interdependent  as  are 
agriculture  and  transportation,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  one  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  other. 

Always  in  the  lead  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  have  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  providing  livestock  cars,  box  cars 
for  grain  and  refrigerator  cars. 

When  visiting  the  State  Fair,  consider  also  the  fact  that 
the  progress  reflected  there  is,  in  a  large  measure,  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  foresight  and  progressiveness  of  the 
builders  of  our  great  railroad  systems. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  a  facsimile  of  the 
famous  20th  Century  Limited  and  many  safety  ap¬ 
pliances  used  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines  will 
be  shown. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston& Albany — Michigan  Central — BigFour — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay'St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


How  Long  Should  Engines  Last? 


1926  Models 

The  Model  “NB”  Gasoline  Engine — built  in 
sizes  1^  to  12  H.  P.,  is  our  latest  and  greatest 
achievement.  These  engines  embody  many  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  for  the  convenience  of  the 
users,  such  as,  our  improved  type  of  vaporizer  which 
greatly  improves  carburetion,  and  reduces  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  also  special  designed  piston  and  rings  which 
give  better  compression,  etc.  Other  important  features 
fully  described  in  bulletin  430.  Write  for  it  today. 


We  don’t  know  yet.  Many  Fuller  8s  Johnson 
Engines  that  have  been  in  use  for  20  years  and 
more  are  still  running  fine. 

For  example:  Mr.  A.  E.  Cattermole,  one  of 
our  dealers,  writes: 

"We  have  a  great  many  Fuller  &  Johnton  En¬ 
gine*  in  our  territory  running  18  and  19  year*; 
and  one  we  believe  hatn’t  mitted  o  day  run¬ 
ning  in  about  22  year*." 

That’s  because  Fuller  8s  Johnson  Engines  are 
designed  and  built  to  give  this  longer  service,  at  a 
big  additional  saving  in  fuel  and  maintenance 
cost. 


Farm  Pump  Engine 

Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
won’t  overheat.  Connects 
direct  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  windmill  pump 
— no  belts  or  pul¬ 
leys  needed.  Capac¬ 
ity  100  to  100  0 
pails  of  water  per 
hour.  Runs  12  to  15 
hours  on  3  quarts  of 
gasoline.  Write  for 
free  catalog  17B. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

915  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

GASOLINE  AND  KEROSENE  ENGINES  114  TO  25  H.  P. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Questions  in  Construction 


Cesspool  or  Septic  Tank 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  outlet  for  a  sink  drainer 
and  bathroom  toilet?  They  are  not  com¬ 
bined.  The  bathroom  will  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  outlet  from  sink  drain.  The  sink 
drain  discharges  on  low  ground,  60  ft. 
from  house,  and  I  imagine  it  is  a  clay  bot¬ 
tom.  Some  advise  me  to  put  in  a  double 
cesspool  for  sink  drain,  and  some  advise 
a  septic  tank.  The  well  is  situated  on 
high  ground  120  ft.  from  where  drain 
discharges,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  con¬ 
taminating  the  water.  J.  m.  c. 

A  cesspool,  which  is  simply  a  dry  well, 
stoned  up  without  mortar,  works  very 
well  in  open  soil  of  gand  or  gravel  and 
where  it  can  be  dug  a  sufficient  distance 
from  any  well.  From  your  letter,  I 
should  expect  that  you  could  drain  both 
kitchen  sink  and  bathroom  into  such  a 
cesspool  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
your  house  and  well  and  on  the  down 
hill  side  from  them,  but,  if  the  soil  is  of 
clay  formation,  such  a  cesspool  might 
fill  up  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
and  become  useless.  A  septic  tank  would 
be  a  safer  and  more  permanent  means  of 
disposal  of  the  house  wastes,  taking  care 
of  both  kitchen  and  bathroom.  While 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to  build,  a 
septic  tank  should  prove  a  permanent  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  all 
house  wastes  where  running  water  is  at 
hand.  Your  agricultural  college  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  will  probably  be  able  to 
send  you  plans  for  constructing  a  septic 
tank,  and  a  very  good  one  is  published 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  M.  B.  D. 


Well  in  Cellar 

In  putting  a  well  in  cellar  so  it.  can 
be  pumped  into  the  kitchen,  would  it  be 
better  if  placed  out  of  house?  I  expect 
to  dig  well  about  25  ft.,  3%  in  diameter, 
using  tile  pipe.  R.  L.  b. 

The  advantage  of  digging  a  well  in  the 
cellar  would  lie  in  the  saving  of  labor, 
unless  the  extra  work  of  removing  the 
excavated  dirt  from  the  cellar  would 
counterbalance  that.  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  cellar  well  should  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  one  dug  outside,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  cellar  is  a  dry  one 
with  no  water  running  into  it  that  might 
enter  the  well.  If  practicable,  a  driven 
well  would  have  some  advantages  in  the 
way  of  safety  over  one  dug,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  any  well  in  a  cellar 
should  be  so  covered  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  child,  or  other  person,  to 
fall  into  it,  not  only  when  dug  but  in 
after  years,  when  occupants  of  the  house 
might  become  careless  with  regard  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lime  Paint 

!What  is  the  so-called  lime  paint  for 
application  to  rough  finished  buildings  in¬ 
side?  G.  F.  w. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  paint  that 
use  calcium  carbonate  as  a  pigment  fill¬ 
er.  Such  paints  are  not  very  high-grade 
products.  The  best  lime  paint  is  a  good 
whitewash.  The  formula  as  government 
whitewash  is  as  good  as  any.  We  used 
it  in  the  stables  and  hen  coops  and  it 
has  given  satisfaction.  I  know  of  no  other 
lime  paints,  strictly  speaking.  Some  of 
the  cold  water  paints  have  lime  in  them 
(calcium  carbonate).  These  may  be  sold 
under  the  trade  name  of  “lime  paint.” 
Such  paints  are  more  expensive  and  real¬ 
ly  less  satisfactory  than  whitewash  with 
a  well  balanced  formula.  The  “outside” 
cold  water  paints  are  more  expensive 
than  the  cheaper  oil  paints.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  an  “outside”  cold  water  paint 
inside  of  a  rough  building  and  get  as  good 
results  as  whitewash.  It  is  much  more 
expensive,  however.  Except  for  the  labor 
(spraying  can  be  used  with  most  cold  wa¬ 
ter  paints)  they  are  more  expensive  than 
oil  paints.  c-  w.  w. 

Coal  Dust  in  Concrete 

How  much  sand  should  be  mixed  to  a 
shovel  of  cement  and  coal  dust?  I  want 
to  make  it  a  lasting  work,  I  am  going 
to  lay  up  cobblestones  around  my  porch. 

West  Brookville,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  s. 

Cement  mortar  for  laying  up  walls  is 
made  from  cement,  sand  and  thoroughly 
slaked  lime  or  commercial  hydrated  lime. 
One  part  cement,  one  part  slaked  or 


hydrated  lime  and  six  parts  of  clean 
sharp  sand  is  a  mixture  recommended 
by  cement  manufacturers.  For  the  build¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  walls  beneath  houses  or 
outbuildings  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  gravei  or 
broken  stones  is  used.  If  it  is  your 
purpose  merely  to  embed  cobblestones  in 
a  wall,  making  them  face  the  wall,  this 
mixture  should  answer  your  purpose. 
Coal  cinders,  or  ashes,  are  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  gravel  or  broken  stones 
mentioned  above.  These  make  a  lighter 
concrete,  suitable  for  walls  or  floor  not 
required  to  bear  any  great  weight.  Coal 
ashes  and  cement  alone,  five  parts  of 
ashes  to  one  part  cement,  have  been 
recommended  by  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y,  for  light  walls,  such  as 
are  used  for  greenhouses,  but  I  should  not 
expect  this  mixture  to  make  a  very 
durable  mortar  spread  out  thin.  I  do 
not  know  whether,  by  coal  dust,  you 
refer  to  ashes  or  the  black  dust  sifted 
from  unburned  coal.  If  the  latter,  I  do 
not  know  of  its  use  with  cement  and 
cannot  advise  you  as  to  proportions. 

M.  B.  D. 

Protecting  Well  from  Dirt 
or  Vermin 

Can  you  inform  me  what  to  do  to 
purify  the  water  in  my  well,  and  also  how 
I  can  keep  the  fish  worms  from  going  in? 
The  well  is  11  ft.  deep  and  has  about  6 
ft.  of  water,  the  top  being  inclosed  with 
boards.  c.  e.  h. 

The  ordinary  well  is  not  a  stationary 
reservoir  of  water  that  remains  in  place 
until  pumped  out,  but  simply  an  opening 
into  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  the  soil, 
usually  a  bed  of  gravel.  The  water  in 
this  stratum  rises  and  falls  and  moves 
laterally  with  greater  or  less  velocity,  so 
that  the  water  in  a  well  one  day  may  be 
far  away  on  another.  The  way  to  purify 
a  well  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  well  cham¬ 
ber  is  clean,  then  to  remove  any  source  of 
contamination  that  may  be  pouring  filth 
into  the  well  through  seams  in  the  under¬ 
ground  rocks  or  percolation  through  un¬ 
derground  water  channels.  Closets  or 
cesspools  might  contaminate  wells  in  that 
way.  To  keep  small  vermin  out  of  a 
well,  make  the  casing  of  the  well  water¬ 
tight  for  several  feet  from  the  surface 
and  also  carry  this  tight  casing  a  short 
distance  above  the  level  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  and  grade  the  earth  up  to  it. 
Then  place  a  watertight  cover  over  the 
well,  so  that  nothing  can  get  in  from 
above.  The  upper  few  feet  of  curbing 
may  be  laid  in  cement  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  old  well,  a  trench  may  be  dug  down 
outside  of  the  old  casing  for  several  feet 
and  this  trench  filled  with  cement  grout, 
thus  making  a  concrete  circular  wall 
about  the  old  curbing.  Boards  or  planks 
do  not  make  a  good  well  covering,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  them  sufficiently  tight 
to  prevent  more  or  less  filth  from  being 
washed  through  the  cracks  as  water  is 
splashed  over  them.  Concrete  is  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  tight,  easily  put  into  place  and 
cheap.  By  raising  the  well  covering  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  sur¬ 
face  water  drains  away  from  it  and  the 
well  is  thus  afforded  some  protection. 

M.  B.  D. 


Making  Concrete  Walks 

What  is  the  proper  ingredient  for  con¬ 
crete  walks?  How  thick  for  the  top  coat¬ 
ing  and  what  ingredients?  What  is  the 
ingredient  to  repair  a  stucco  wall? 

Pennsylvania.  F.  H. 

Concrete  walks  ai’e  made  from  the  same 
materials  used  in  constructing  concrete 
walls,  cement,  sand  and  crushed  stone  or 
coarse  gravel,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  broken  stone  or  gravel.  Sand  and 
gravel  are  perhaps  the  most  commonly 
used,  in  connection  with  cement,  and  they 
may  be  used  as  they  are  taken  from  a 
gravel  pit,  if  local  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  satisfactory.  One  part  cement 
by  measure  to  six  parts  mixed  sand  and 
gravel.  Engineers  do  not  recommend  this 
sort  of  haphazard  mixture,  but  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  entirely  satisfactory,  though  if 
much  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  undoubtedly 
better  to  sift  the  sand  from  the  coarse 
gravel  and  re-mix  in  proper  proportions. 

The  top  coat  is  usually  made  of  a  rich¬ 
er  mixture ;  one  part  cement  to  two  parts 
coarse  sand,  and  about  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  being  put  down  before  the  concrete 
of  the  base  has  set.  If  a  particularly 
smooth  surface  is  not  wanted,  as  about 
barns  and  yards,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
surface  the  walk,  care  being  taken  to  do 
a  good  job  with  the  body  mixture,  keep¬ 
ing  all  stones  well  beneath  the  surface. 

If  not  upon  porous  soil,  a  walk  should 
be  underdrained  by  a  thick  layer  of  field 
stones ;  otherwise,  the  heaving  from  water 
freezing  beneath  it  will  crack  it. 

Stucco  is  cement  and  sand,  one  to  two, 
to  which  one  part  of  thoroughly  slaked 
lime  to  ten  parts  cement  has  been  added. 
The  iise  of  hydrated  lime  is  advised,  as 
this  has  been  mechanically  slaked.  Stucco  # 
work  had  perhaps  be  best  left  to  a  skilled 
mason.  M.  B.  D. 
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Wood  Chucks 
Are  Expensive 

They  cost  you  real  money  in  the 
crops  they  destroy.  They  are  an 
expense,  and  an  unnecessary  one. 
Woodchucks,  rats  and  other  de¬ 
structive  rodents  can  be  effectively 
and  economically  exterminated 
with 

CYANOGAS 

<REG  U  S  PAT  OPP.» 

CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

Simply  place  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Cyanogas  (Calcium 
Cyanide)  in  the  mouth  of  each 
burrow.  The  moisture  in  the  air 
liberates  a  powerful  poison  gas 
which  reaches  the  animals  and 
kills  them. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyan- 
ogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5 
lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in 
80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  5->L 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

of  Delaware 

511  Fifth  Aye.  New  York 


THE  NEW 

ON 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos  asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

in  roofs,  gutter,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 

Special  September  Offer 

Five  gallon  can  $8.75,  ten  gallon  can  $16.50. 
Enough  for  large  roof.  Dollar  Brush  included 
without  extra  charge  for  cash  with  order. 

Contains  No  Coal  Tar 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED 
AVOID  CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp. 

DEPT.  R  H 

1O0  FIFTH 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- ton  -  -  *295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  T enn. 


JDurable,  easy  to 
JPoperate,  great  ca- 
.  pacities.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
power.  WRITE  postal 
catalog,  {.rice  TODAY  on  ''ELf*' 
in(  of  Balers.**  ■*  *■'*''  ■' 

>LLINS  PLOW  CO; 

Hampshire  St  .iQulftCJjJlW 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 


request. 

THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


ROGER  W.  BABSON  avers 
Fort  Meade  is  one  of  the 
two  best  investment  points 
in  Florida.  For  details  write 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FORT  MEADE,  FLORIDA 

Trucking — Citrus -Industries 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
suaraniee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


The  Eastern  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society 

Out  of  two  weeks  of  rainy  weather  the 
Hudson  Valley  fruit  growers  selected  the 
only  perfect  day,  and  enjoyed  it  as  the 
guests  of  the  Velies  at  Marlboro.  There 
were  between  300  and  400  present  to  tour 
the  orchards,  enjoy  the  program,  and  take 
part  in  the  general  exchange  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship. 

The  speaking  program  was  short  and 
to  the  point,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  time 
for  observations  and  comparisons.  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  Pyrke  of  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  outlined  the  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  situation  since  the  war, 
spoke  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  and  decried  the 
high  taxes  that  farmers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  these  days.  Mr.  Millard  Davis, 
president  of  the  Ulster  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  then  spoke  briefly. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Prof.  H.  B.  Tukey,  horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  In¬ 
vestigations,  addressed  the  gathering  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
certain  problems  of  fact  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  could  answer  rather 
positively  from  the  investigations  that 
they  have  been  conducting,  but  that  there 
were  other  and  more  important  problems 
which  could  not  be  answered  in  any 
standardized  fashion.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  great  margin  of  profit  for 
each  individual  lay  in  answering  these 
problems  according  to  his  own  needs,  and 
had  to  do  with  alertness,  keen  vision,  and 
a  progressive  spirit.  He  showed  how 
standardization,  if  carried  too  far,  was 
deadening,  and  compared  the  apple  va¬ 
rieties  of  today  with  those  of  75  years 
ago,  to  show  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  attitude  of  per¬ 
manent  advancement  through  better  va¬ 
rieties  that  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  developing 
new  fruits.  Mr.  Cornell  of  Newburgh 
brought  with  him  a  sample  of  the  Cayuga 
pear,  an  improved  Seckel  developed  .by  the 
Station.  The  fruit  was  from  trees  four 
or  five  years  old ;  Seckel  shape,  clear¬ 
skinned,  with  an  attractive  blush,  and 
much  larger  than  Seckel. 

The  dust  men  were  interested  in  a 
dust  blower  mounted  on  a  solid  platform 
fastened  to  a  Fordson  tractor  and  driven 
by  the  power  from  the  tractor  belt  pulley, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a 
separate  engine  and  chassis  for  the  dust¬ 
ing  outfit  and  also  reducing  its  turning 
radius. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sight  was 
the  general  planting  arrangement  of  the 
orchards.  Instead  of  a  vineyard,  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  or  a  pear  orchard,  each 
separate,  the  plan  followed  in  the  Velie 
orchards  has  been  to  interplant  different 
varieties  so  closely  that  it  is  'hard  for 
the  visitor  to  grasp  whether  he  is  look¬ 
ing  at  an  apple  orchard  or  a  grape  vine¬ 
yard,  a  grape  vineyard  or  a  currant  plan¬ 
tation.  Even  corn  finds  its  place  here 
and  there  between  the  rows  that  are  not 
inter  planted  with  other  fruits.  Most  of 
the  work  is  in  consequence  done  with 
one-horse  'tools,  while  a  high-wheeled 
sprayer  helps  in  the  spraying  operation. 
To  a  grower  accustomed  to  moderately 
priced  land  and  plenty  of  it,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  virtue  of  such  intensive 
methods.  Mr.  Velie’s  word,  however,  that 
he  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again  if 
he  were  repeating  his  venture,  must  stand 
as  the  final  answer  to  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  scheme.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  land  is  held  for  as  high  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  an  acre,  and  that  it  is  hilly 
and  hard  to  work.  Consequently  general 
wholesale  operations  are  not  feasible,  and 
since  labor  is  probably  the  biggest  item, 
and  since  intensive  methods  work  to  best 
advantage,  it  is  figured  that  the  land  may 
just  as  well  be  put  to  producing  as  much 
as  it  can.  observer. 

Selling  Value  of  Silage 

You  stated  recently  that  in  your 
opinion  that  silage  in  the  silo  was  worth 
35  per  cent  of  hay  in  the  mow.  It  seems 
to  me  the  value  of  silage  depends  on  its 
use.  If,  and  as  generally  used,  as  a 
food  for  milk  it  certainly  has  a  greater 
value  as  a  milk  producing  food  than  hay, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Alfalfa. 
The  cost  of  growing  and  putting  in  the 
silo  of  a  ton  of  silage  is  certainly  more 
than  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  mow  a 
ton  of  hay.  My  experience  in  dairying 
leads  me  to  think  that  a  ton  of  silage  is 
better  than  two  tons  of  hay.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  your  readers  on 
this.  Of  course  you  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  nobody  ever  sells  silage  unless 
forced  to  by  bad  circumstances. 

FARMER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  gave  the  comparative  value  of 
silage,  since  there  is  no  standard  price  for 
it  as  there  is  for  hay  or  grain.  Its  feed¬ 
ing  value  will  run  higher  than  35  per 
cent  of  hay.  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
where  silage  is  sold  at  auction.  At  some 
of  the  canning  factories  the  vines  and 
refuse  are  put  into  silos  and  sold  during 
the  Winter.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  would  like  opinions  from 
feeders. 
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you  see  Ghcney  tubular  *i7ies 
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YOU  see  Cheney  Tubulars 
wherever  there  are  men 
who  appreciate  real  tie  value. 
These  fine  ties  have  no  seams 
to  rip — no  lining  to  wrinkle, 
or  get  displaced.  Naturally, 
they  give  long  service  and 
end  tie  troubles. 


CHENEY  TUBULARS— four- 
in-hands  and  bats— are 
woven  in  one  piece.  They 
slide  easily  under  the  collar, 
and  keep  their  shape.  Haber¬ 
dashers  have  them  in  plain 
colors  as  well  as  in  new 
patterns. 


Look  for  the  name  in  the  neckband 


All  silk  or  silk  mixtures 
Four-in-hands  and  Bats 

CHENEY  BROTHERS,  215  Fourth  Avenue  at  18th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


c  Alir  $1.00  to  $1.50  PER  GALLON 
QflV  C  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 

=  (MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED  = 

=  TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE^  E 


=  1.  Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which  = 

IS  are  approximately  30%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES.  “ 

=  2.  Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PURE  = 

=  WHITE  LEAD,  PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  SI 

SI  carefully  TESTED  in  our  own  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES.  — 

=  3.  FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  SI 

=  produce  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT.  = 

=  4.  Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS.  = 

=  5.  ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  accurately  stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BE-  = 

ZZ  WARE  of  PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  is  NOT  GIVEN).  ZZ 

ZZ  6.  MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST  IS 
=  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  RATING.  = 

=  7.  ESPECIALLY  FORMULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  = 

ZZ  LONGEST  TIME.  = 

=  8.  UNUSUAL  COVERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  ZZ 

ZZ  EXTREMELY  FINE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and  = 

=  SCREENING  thru  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS.  = 

ZZ  9.  UNIFORMITY  in  QUALITY  and  SHADE  resulting  from  EXPERT  SUPER-  IS 
=  VISION  and  STANDARDIZATION.  = 

IS  10.  EXTRA  HEAVY  BODY — white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon —  IS 
IS  thereby  permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL 

ZZ  to  Second  Coat  insuring  ECONOMY.  ZZ 

ZZ  11.  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of  IS 
=  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS.  IS 

ZZ  12.  NO  DELAYS-ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received.  = 

Write  TODAY  to  Dept.  No.  12  for  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  Free  Standee  Cross-Word  Puzzle. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHVYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

(  40  miles  north  of  Albany,  1)1.  V,  ) 

STAND  CO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


MR.  PAINT  USER 

The"  Fall  Painting  Season1  is  Here 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

COLBERT  PAINTS  and  VARNISHES  are  GUARANTEED 
— are  sold  direct  to  you  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES — and  freight 
charges  are  PREPAID  if  your  order  amounts  to  over  $30.00? 

Send  for  free  color  chart 
Avoid  delay  Write  today 

I  COLBERT  PAINT  CORP.,  224  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Practice  Makes  Perfect! 

More  than  84  years  of  continuous  improvement  are  behind  the 
International  Heaters  of  today. 

In  addition  to  this  long  experience,  we  produce  in  large  quantities 
with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  equipment.  That’s  why  Inter¬ 
national  can  give  you  a  better  heater  for  each  dollar  invested. 

For  sound  heating  satisfaction,  at  the  lowest  possible  yearly  cost, 
choose  an  International  Boiler  or  Furnace.  You’ll  get  a  heater 
that  has  been  Perfected  by  Practice. 


International 
Onepipe  Heater 

(the  Furnace  pictured)  has  brought 
entirely  new  and  greater  winter 
comforts  and  healthfulness  to 
thou  sands. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  economically  in¬ 
stalled  type  of  heater,  find  out  why 
thj  International  Onepipe  has  been 
so  successful. 

Write  for  free  catalog — “Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe  Heaters.” 

International  Boilers,  Furnaces,  and  Onepipe  Heaters  can  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  COMPANY,  6-26  Monroe  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 

BRANCHES  :  New  York  ;  Chicago  ;  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Cleveland  ;  Detroit 

rj;_ .  -L  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  Lynch  Brothers 
I/lSrnO- saN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. ,  International  Sales  Corp. 

..tines  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  Colcock  Furnace  Co. 

UIIHg  ST  PAUL,  MINN.,  Fanvell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co. 

Pnintc  ‘KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Richards  &  Conover  Heine.  Co. 
m  uuio  * (; REEN SBORO .  N.  C.,  Langley  Sales  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  Elliott  Heating  Supply  Co. 

WESTERN  CANADA:  Heating  Supplies.  Limited, 

Warehouse  and  Office,  902  Home  St.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

LONDON,  ENG.,  International  Onepipe  Heater.  Ltd.. 

11  Victoria  Street. 


International  Products 

include  Boilers  and  Furnaces  for 
all  standard  methods  of  heating — 
Onepipe,  Steam,  Vapor,  Hot  Water, 
and  Piped  Warm  Air. 

Our  Booklet  —  “International 
Heaters” — gives  you  an  interesting 
and  unbiased  comparison  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  of  those  types  of 
heating. 

Write  for  your  free  copy. 


INTERIM 
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American  Fruits 


Rural  New-Yorker, 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Keep  Your  Fordson  Cool  With 


When  your  Fordson  overheats,  it 
burns  up  the  lubricating  oil,  scores 
cylinders,  and  pistons,  deposits  car¬ 
bon.  A  Badger  Pump  gives  vigorous 
circulation  at  all  speeds. 

Prevents  Boiling,  Overheating 

under  any  working:  condition.  You  can  install  a 
Badgrer  in  twenty  minutes  without  special  tools. 
Thousands  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Oldest 
Fordson  Pump  made.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Saves  its  cost  6  to  10  times  in  avoided 
repair  bills.  Saves  you  time  and  annoy¬ 
ance  and  long  walks  for  water.  Fill  radi¬ 
ator  once  a  week  instead  of  twice  a  day, 
and  forget  overheating  worries.  Sent 
prepaid  for  $18.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Big  demand  for  Badger  Pump.  Write  for 
Special  Proposition. 

BADGER  STATE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Room  SaO-R, McCormick  Bldg.. Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Comparison  of  Rasp¬ 
berries 

Whitch  is  the  best  raspberry.  La 
France,  Cuthbert,  King,  Herbert,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  or  St.  Regis?  j.  R.  G. 

Carbondale,  Pa. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Herbert 
would  probably  be  considered  the  best 
raspberry.  It  is  hardier  than  Cuthbert 
and  outyields  that  variety  in  Northern 
sections.  Although  the  fruit  is  a  bit 
soft,  Cuthbert  is  perhaps  the  berry  of 
general  standard,  a  good  variety  and 
suitable  for  canning. 

La  France,  Syracuse  and  St.  Regis  are 
in  the  same  class,  being  of  the  everbearing 
type.  In  South  Jersey,  St.  Regis  (Ranere) 
has  done  very  well,  bearing  most  of  its 
crop  in  the  Spring  and  a  portion  in  the 
Fall.  Some  growers  say  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  this  variety  does  not  succumb 
quickly  to  mosaic  that  it  has  done  so 
well,  and  that,  when  it  does  become  in¬ 
fected  with  this  scourge  of  the  raspberry 
it  will  not  be  so  profitable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  everbearing  types,  which  in 
general  contain  a  goodly  proportion  of 
blood  of  the  European  species,  seem  re¬ 
sistant  to  mosaic.  So  far  as  the  ever- 
bearing  habit  is  concerned,  berries  of  this 
type  merely  tend  to  do  this,  everbearing 
some  seasons  but  not  always,  and  not 
productive  enough  nor  widely  enough 
adapted  to  he  good  commercial  ventures 
excepting  in  those  localities  to  which  they 
seem  particularly  adapted. 

King  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  early  variety 
which  is  grown  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
does  not  seem  generally  adapted  to  New 
York  or  New  England.  For  ourselves  we 
would  put  Cuthbert  first,  Herbert  second, 
and  draw  for  the  others.  H.  B.  T. 


Drawing  in  Hay  with 
Tractor 

In  the  case  of  B.  S.  P.,  page  1053.  who 
hauls  his  hay  with  a  tractor,  hut  does 
not  wish  to  drive  tractor  into  barn,  why 
not  haul  the  load  in  with  the  tractor  by 
means  of  a  long  rope  right  through  the 
>arn  or  a  longer  rope  and  a  snatch  block 


at  the  far  end  of  the  floor?  The  rig  will 
cost  less  than  the  “niggerhead”  on  the 
hoist  and  work  is  quicker  done.  In  case 
>he  is  not  going  to  unload  at  once  he  will 
not  have  to  start  the  other  engine. 

Maine.  J.  L.  D. 


Transplanting  Blackberry 
Suckers 

I  have  some  blackberries  that  have  sent 
up  canes  8  to  12  ft.  from  the  main  row 
that  are  3  to  4  ft.  tall.  Will  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  transplant  them  to  rows  in  Fall 
or  Spring?  Will  they  need  to  be  cut 
back?  I  should  prefer  to  move  them  in 
the  Fall.  w.  L.  f. 

Factoryville,  Pa. 

It  will  be  quite  practical  to  transplant 
the  blackberry  plants  that  have  sprung 
from  suckers.  Some  folks  contend  that 
these  plants  will  tend  to  sucker  more  than 
others  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  theory.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  the 
customary  way  of  starting  plantations  in 
sections  where  blackberries  are  grown  ex¬ 
tensively.  Blackberries  are  not  overly 
hardy.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  set 
them  in  the  Spring,  although  if  they  are 
mulched  with  straw  or  some  other  pro¬ 
tecting  covering  they  may  he  set  in  the 
Fall  with  safety.  It  is  better  to  wait 
until  all  growth  has  ceased,  transplanting 
the  plants  late  in  the  season,  just  before 
the  ground  freezes.  The  canes  should  be 
cut  to  a  stub  6  in.  in  length— merely  a 
handle  for  convenience  in  setting  and 
marking  the  row.  H.  B.  T. 


Mowing  City  Lots 

I  have  been  mowing  city  lots  for  the 
grass,  weeds,  etc.,  drawing  it  to  one  of 
my  lots  and  piling  it  up.  I  put  on  about 
2  ft.  of  grass,  etc.,  then  apply  about  25 
lbs.  lime,  making  the  piles  about  (>  ft. 
in  diameter,  about  the  same  in  height.  I 
give  it  twice  a  week  about  25  gallons  of 
water,  get  it  heating  about  twice  a 
month,  fork  it  over.  Do  you  think  it 
necessary  to  fork  it  over?  Do  you  think 
it  will  be  suitable  to  plow  under  next 


September  1P25 

Spring?  Can  you  suggest  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  help  it  along?  c.  A.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  will  make  a  form  of  humus  quite 
useful  for  -garden  work.  We  should  fork 
it  over  at  least  twice  and  do  everything 
possible  to  ferment  the  pile  thoroughly. 
It  will  pay  to  add  about  15  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  to  each  lot. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

The  eastern  fruit  growing  sections  are 
becoming  increasingly  active.  The  New 
England  Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit 
Show,  to  be  held  in  Boston  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1,  is  an  example.  Prizes  are  offered 
of  $5,000,  and  special  prizes  of  $2,000. 
There  are  over  130  classes  for  entry,  and 
the  prizes  range  from  $150  for  the  best 
25  boxes  of  apples  down  through  $100  for 
the  best  five  barrels,  to  $25  for  the  best 
single  barrel.  The  best  exhibit  of  five 
commercial  varieties  of  apples  calls  for  a 
$15  premium,  the  best  50  apple  exhibits 
will  be  awarded  $20,  and  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  not  over  100  sq.  ft.  claim  $75.  Then 
there  are  special  prizes,  such  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Trophy,  a  hammered  silver  water 
pitcher  and  tray  for  the  best  barrel  of 
apples  in  the  show,  the  apples  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Governor.  A  Cutler 
grader  valued  at  $6S0  is  offered  for  the 
best  exhibits  by  one  exhibitor  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  box  class.  The  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  of¬ 
fers  a  hundred-dollar  silver  cup ;  a  com¬ 
mercial  concern  offers  $100  in  gold  for  an¬ 
other  prize  ;  a  nurseryman  offers  100  two- 
year  old  apple  trees  ;  and  then  there  are 
a  traveling  bag,  radio  set,  desk  and  chair, 
parlor  lamp,  belt  buckle,  watch  guard, 
and  the  regular  medals  and  ribbons.  The 
judging  is  in  the  hands  of  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
R.  W.  Rees  and  'W.  T.  Maeoun,  all  well- 
known  in  fruit  circles  as  excellent  judges, 
who  will  make  a  well-molded  team.  D 
will  be  worth  considerable  effort  to  attend 
this  show,  and  from  the  list  of  prizes  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  worth  a  lit¬ 
tle  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors. 
Some  growers  from  other  States  have 
been  heard  to  say,  “I  wish  I  lived  in  New 
England.” 

New  York  State  Growers  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  their  wares  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  in  September.  This 
year  with  the  commission  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  harmony  it  begins  to  look  like  the 
best  fruit  show  staged  at  the  Fair  in  a 
long  while. 

Some  of  the  county  fairs  may  not  he 
large  but  are  often  of  merit.  The  Roch¬ 
ester  Exposition  is  always  a  fine  display. 
The  Yates  County  Fair  at  Penn  Yan  can 
show  some  fine  grapes,  and  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair  at  Rhinebeck  makes  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  fruit. 

The  fruit  judge  looks  for  a  uniform 
plate  of  fruit  characteristic  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  The  McIntosh  plate  should  be  of 
moderate  size,  highly  colored,  and  uni¬ 
form  in  every  feature — stems,  coloring, 
shape,  basin,  cavity  and  so  on.  The  Wolf 
River  will  want  to  be  large  because  that 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  variety,  and 
yet  the  judge  will  not  award  first  prize 
to  a  plate  as  big  as  pumpkins.  He  wants 
average  size  fruit  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  example  of  what  the  va¬ 
riety  should  be.  If  the  fruit  has  flecks 
of  russet  on  it,  do  not  pick  or  scrape 
them  off.  The  judge  does  not  know  who 
you  are  and  he  must  assume,  in  fairness 
to  other  exhibitors,  that  it  was  fungus  or 
insect  markings  that  were  removed. 
Exhibit  the  fruit  in  nature’s  garb,  un¬ 
touched.  Fruit  that  is  well  grown  has 
a  certain  finish  to  it  that  is  easy  to  see 
but  hard  to  describe.  The  color  is  live. 
The  skin  is  clear  and  clean.  The  general 
appearance  is  attractive.  When  the  com¬ 
petition  is  close  the  judge  will  invariably 
award  the  prize  to  the  fruit  with  the 
finest  finish. 

The  most  difficult  judging  a  judge  is 
called  upon  to  do  is  among  poor  exhibits. 
Often  each  entry  in  a  class  has  some 
fault — none  is  perfect.  Then  the  question 
is  whether  to  give  fruit  prize  to  the  en¬ 
try  with  a  touch  of  scab  or  to  the  one 
with  a  curculio  sting?  Or  is  the  entry 
with  broken  stems  to  be  considered  more 
highly  than  the  one  with  hail  marks  and 
bruises?  Another  difficult  job  is  to  judge 
a  general  classification,  such  as  “best 
plate  of  white  peaches”  or  “best  plate  of 
blue  plums.”  In  such  cases  is  the  Cham¬ 
pion  peach  to  he  rated  higher  because  of 
its  good  quality  than  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  Hiley  with  poorer  quality?  Are  the 
«mall  shapely  clusters  of  the  Eclipse 
grape  to  be  preferred  to  the  larger  ones 
of  the  Concord?  As  far  as  possible  the 
general  classifications  should  call  for  a 
variety.  No  one  would  think  of  judging 
a  Thoroughbred  against  a  Clydesdale  or 
a  Jersey  against  a  Hereford.  H.  B.  T. 


“Glad  to  see  you  getting  in  on  time 
these  mornings,  Mr.  Slowe,”  said  the 
manager.  “Yes,  sir,  I’ve  got  a  parrot 
now.”  “A  parrot.  What  for?  I  advised 
you  to  get  an  alarm  clock.”  “I  did.  sir, 
but  after  a  few  mornings  I  got  used  to  it 
and  it  failed  to  wake  me.  So  I  got  a  par¬ 
rot,  and  now  when  I  retire  I  hang  the 
alarm  clock  over  his  cage.  It  wakes  the 
parrot,  and  what  that  bird  says  would 
arouse  anybody.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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KESTER 

u  READY  TO  use 

METAL  MENDER 

CJhe  Household  Solder 


'Mendlfour 
cMetatware , 
DoritPiscardit 

♦THINK  of  what  it  cost«  you 
A  to  replace  the  metal  ware 
around  your  farm.  Determine  to 
save  this  expense  hereafter  by 
using  Kester  Metal  Mender  (a 
genuine  solder). 

With  a  soldering  Iron  or  open 
flame  and  a  touch  of  Kester,  you 
can  easily  save  the  cost  of  a  milk 
pail  or  other  leaking  dairy  equip, 
ment.  And  besides  you  can 
always  have  it  around  for  hun. 
dreds  of  other  uses. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  are  all 
successful  in  using  Kester  Metal 
Mender  on  old  or  new  work,  and 
on  any  metal  except  aluminum. 
Kester  carries  its  own  flux  and 
"Requires  Only  Heot.” 

Once  a  user ,  always  a  booster. 
ANY  LIVE  DEALER  HAS  KESTER 


“Requires  Only  Heat’ 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 


|  4201- 115  Wrightwood  Ave„  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  | 


Originators  and  World**  Ldrgest  Manufacturers 
of  Self  Fluxing  Solder 
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a  poor  weekj 
_  when  Earl  Hatfield^ 
rdoesn’tirakemo7’ethanthat 

I  in  his  garage.  At  19  years  of  age,  a 
farmer  boy,  he  came  to  Detroit  the  . 

Auto  Center,  learned  the  auto  business 

1st  this  great  School.  Now  he  has  a  fine  busi- 1 
ness  near  his  home,  is  independent,  making 
good  money.  He  is  just  one  of  many  who 

ihave  done  the  same.  These  successful] 
Michigan  State  trained  men  are  just  plain 
fellows,  no  brighter  nor  better  educated 

I  than  you.  Practical  training  at  the  factory  | 
endorsed  school  started  them  to  success.  | 

I  Make  Big  Money  Too 

I  The  auto  buiineaa  offers  unlimited  opportunities. 
Think  of  the  repair  work  on  18,000,000  cars.  There  are 

I  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work.  You 
canbeaskilledmechanicand  autoelectrician  and  Earn 
Big  Monty.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If  you  are 

I  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit  now,  to  my 
sqjiool.  Become  atrained  man  and  go  backto  your  home 
town.  If  you  run  a  farm  you  can  increase  your  profits, 
or  work  as  a  mechanic,  or  start  a  garage  of  your  own. 

I  Learn  Autos  In  Detroit  ' 

I  The  Heart  of  the  Industry  g 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Study  autos,  I 
trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on  best  I 
equipment,  up-to-date,  many  new  cars;  expert  instruc- 
tors;  a  thorough  course  that  slights  nothing.  Inspect  I 
the  great  auto  plants.  These  great  companies  approve  this  | 
school.  Get  factory  endorsed  training  atDetroit,  the  Autouenter  ■ 

GOOD  POSITIONS  OPEN.  Here'*  your  chance  to  be  Inde-  . 
pendent.  Write  today  for  full  information  about  Detroit  tram-  | 
in g  to  make  the  most  money.  A.  G.  ZellGlf*  Prasidant  | 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

|j»09  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 

ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer, 
f  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Piv.  1,  Olean,  W.Y. 

METAL  ROOFING 

* '  ^  Leadclad,  Toncon  &  Galvanized 

::  ::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  ::  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmttn  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  tin- 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Late  Cultivation  of  Cherries 

Five  years  ago.  when  we  planted  out 
our  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees,  vve  put 
currant  bushes  between  the  trees  in  bhe 
fruit  tree  rows.  Help  was  hard  to  get, 
and  grass  got  into  the  bushes,  and  now 
they  are  beyond  redemption.  We  have 
decided  to  pull  them  out  and  start  a  new 
patch  where  they  can  be  cultivated  both 
ways.  After  the  cherry  trees  have 
fruited  we  shall  pull  out  the  currant 
bushes.  Would  it  be  all  right  as  far  as 
the  trees  are  concerned  if  we  plowed  up 
this  cherry  orchard,  and  cultivated  it, 
or  ought  we  not  to  plow  it  late  this  Sum¬ 
mer  but  wait  until  next  Spring? _  I  am 
wondering  if  plowing  would  stimulate 
growth  on  the  trees  that  will  be  too  late, 
and  will  he  detrimental  to  the  trees. 
Or  would  you  recommend  us  to  plow  it 
and  put  in  a  cover  crop,  such  as  rye, 
and  plow  it  under  again  next  Spring?  If 
it  could  he  done  successfully  I  should 
like  to  plow  it  and  put  it  in  shape,  as 
soon  as  the  trees  were  through  fruiting, 
and  put  on  a  cover  crop  of  either  rape  or 
buckwheat,  and  simply  leave  it  there  to 
freeze  down,  then  next  'Spring  disk  and 
drag  the  land.  L.  M.  H. 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  common  practice  in  New  York 
State  to  disk  in  a  cover  crop  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  off  the  trees.  ^Sometimes  this 
makes  the  last  cultivation  come  well 
along  in  August,  or  even  close  to  the 
first  of  September,  yet  Winter  injury  to 
the  trees  is  not  a  factor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  found  that  cherry  fruit 
buds  come  through  the  'Winter  better  if 
they  are  not  too  far  developed  when  they 
go  into  the  Winter. 

The  point  is  that  a  fruit  tree  functions 
the  year  around,  only  that  it  grows  more 
in  some  parts  of  the  year  than  in  others. 
In  the  Winter  months  the  buds  are  slow¬ 
ly  developing  in  spite  of  the  low  temper¬ 
ature.  Now  the  fruit  buds  on  a  tree  that 
ripens  its  wood  early  in  the  season,  such 
as  a  tree  that  has  suffered  from  leaf-spot, 
go  into  the  Winter  in  an  advanced  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  in  January  they  are  in  the 
condition  normally  called  for  by  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  injury  to 
fruit  buds  and  fewer  cherries.  The  op¬ 
posite  extreme  is  carrying  this  idea  so 
far  that  the  wood  of  the  tree  is  imma¬ 
ture  and  is  Winter  injured.  If  you  will 
work  up  your  orchard  as  sparingly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sow  buckwheat  or  rye  you  will 
,be  following  a  practice  that  experience 
has  shown  to  be  a  wise  one.  II.  B.  T. 


EDGE' 


^Applied  at  roof  EoGES 


Lack  of  Vim  Means 

Lack  of  Sleep 

Tired  muscles  and  weary  nerves  call  for  the  Ideal 
Spring.  No  man  can  do  good  work  without  good 
sleep.  And  a  good  bedspring  is  essential.  You  need 
the  Ideal.  You  need  it  because  its  no  extra  tall 
spirals  give  your  spine  better  support;  you  need  it  be¬ 
cause  they  give  your  tired  nerves  and  muscles  better 
relaxation.  You  need  it  because  it  gives  you  the  kind 
of  sleep  you  should  have  for  better  health,  greater  vim 
and  better  living.  Ask  your  furniture  dealer  today 
to  send  you  a 

FostalDEAI/sp™^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Western  Factory*  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


Propagating  Currants, 
Spiraea  and  Black 
Raspberries 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  start  red 
currants?  Does  one  make  cuttings  as 
you  would  for  grapes?  How  can  I  start 
new  Spiraea  Van  Houttei?  H.  L. 

Webster,  N.  Y. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  taking  currant  cuttings,  also  black 
raspberries?  W.  J.  B. 

Elsmere,  Del. 

The  common  method  of  propagating 
currants  is  by  means  of  hardwood  cut¬ 
tings,  as  used  with  grapes,  although  they 
may  be  tip-layered  like  black  raspberries, 
or  green  layering  may  be  resorted  to. 
Cuttings  are  taken  in  the  Fall  and  stored 
outdoors  in  the  ground,  butts  up,  or  in¬ 
doors  in  a  cool  cellar.  Currants  will 
strike  roots  under  almost  any  condition, 
Spirma  is  increased  by  both  green  and 
hardwood  cuttings,  .the  latter  being  han¬ 
dled  like  currant  or  grape  cuttings.  The 
greenwood  cuttings  are  made  in  Summer 
and  grown  in  frames.  Throw  a  little  dirt 
over  the  tips  of  'the  black  raspberry 
canes  so  as  to  hold  them  in  place.  They 
will  root  and  form  new  plants,  which  are 
cut  off  from  the  mother  plant  in  the 
Spring,  and  grown  in  the  nursery  row 
for  a  year,  until  large  enough  to  sell. 

H.  B.  T. 


FALL  DISKING  RECOMMENDED 

Experimental  tests  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience  have  proven  that  disking  after  the 
harvest  pays  well.  It  helps  keep  down 
weed  growth,  conserves  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility,  and  makes  the  land  easier  to  work 
the 'following  '  Spring.  A  thorough  disking 
with  a  good  disk  harrow  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  will  increase  the  value  of  your  soil, 
save  you  time  and  labor  later  on,  and  give 
you  bigger  and  better  crops. 

SPREAD  OUT  YOUR  PURCHASES 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  invest  in  a  harrow  in  the  Fall  than 
in  the  Spring  when  you  have  so  many 
things  to  buy,  such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  etc. 
By  purchasing  a  disk  harrow  now  you  can 
make  valuable  use  of  it  this  Fall,  and  next 
Spring  it  will  be  standing  in  your  tool 
shed  ready  for  service,  and  all  paid  for. 

ISK  HARROWS 

„re  recommended  to  the 
practical  farmer  who 
wants  the  best  results  and  the  longest 
service  per  dollar  invested.  We  make  a 
complete  line  of  Disk  Harrows,  for  one 
small  horse  up  to  the  largest  tractor  size. 
Also  special  Disk  Plows  and  Orchard  Har¬ 
rows.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  next 
year’s  work. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Til¬ 
lage,”  contains  some  valuable  information 
for  you.  You  will  also  be  interested  in 
our  complete  catalog  and  prices.  Write 
for  them  TODAY. 


Cl&jrJk^  Dl 

are 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  38  Main  St..  Higganum.  Ct. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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Rose  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer 

Those  who  love  roses  should  not  fail  to 
try  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Hybrid  Rugosa. 
With  me,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  it  thrives 
wonderfully,  making  a  bush  6  to  8  ft. 
tall,  and  in  June  gives  me  hundreds  of 
magnificent,  silvery  pink  flowers,  large, 
sweet-scented,  of  beautiful  form.  It  is 
a  rose  that  no  one  ever  need  be  ashamed 
of.  Each  year,  immediately  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  I  cut  out  most  of  the  old  wood,  and 
then  the  plant  throws  up  new  canes  for 
next  year.  C.  K. 

West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


Double 
Your  Profits! 

Put  in  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN  system 

GET  in  the  big  money  class.  Big  yields  in  quality 
berries  and  vegetables  bring  premium  market  prices. 
A  MARCH  SYSTEM  guarantees  profits.  Does  away 
with  your  two  big  hazards  DROUGHT  and  bROST. 
You  get  rain  anytime  automatically,  very  much 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  irrigation. 

Our  system  surprisingly  cheap  to  install.  Earns  more 
in  profit  the  first  season  than  its  entire  cost,  Get  our 
estimates  free  on  your  field.  Write  today. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Company 
333  Western  Avenue  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


CAPE  COD  RAMBLING S 
Part  III 


Provincetown  retains  much  of  the 
quaint  beauty  of  old  times.  The  narrow 
streets,  old-time  shingled  houses  and  old- 
fashioned  ways  generally  form  its  best  as¬ 
set  as  an  attraction  for  tourists.  Any 
attempt  to  modernize  it,  to  widen  its 
main  street  and  put  “bow  windows”  on 
its  old-time  houses  would  ruin  its  charm, 
for  those  who  have  come  to  try  to  es¬ 
cape  from  conventional  things.  The 
town  winds  around  the  shallow  harbor. 
Originally  the  soil  here  must  have  been 
pure  beach  sand  and  that  is  the  most 
unpromising  medium  in  which  to  try  to 
raise  crops.  Yet  here  and  there  you  find 
beautiful  gardens  —  with  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  fruits  growing  at  their 
best.  There  are  well  attested  stories  of 
how'  in  the  earlier  days  sea  captains 
would  carry  a  load  of  fish  to  the  West 
India  islands  and  bring  back  as  ballast 
shiploads  of  the  rich,  tropical  soil.  This 
would  be  mixed  with  the  sands  of  Prov¬ 
incetown  and  thus  these  gardens  were 
started.  Many  of  them  have  endured  and 
grown  stronger  for  more  than  200  years. 
During  that  time  seaweed,  kelp,  fish 
waste  and  the  limited  amount  of  stable 
manure  produced  locally  have  been  added, 
and  the  roots  of  weeds  and  gi'asses  have 
braced  and  held  the  sand  until  now  I 
think  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  “syn¬ 
thetic  soils”  would  quite  equal,  in  their 
productive  power,  the  rich,  black  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  salted  fish 
which  these  Cape  Cod  men  carried  to 
Cuba  was  used  in  feeding  slaves.  The 
soil  which  these  men  brought  back  did 
its  part  in  keeping  Cape  Cod  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.  It  is  not  generally  known  or 
realized  that  it  was  the  fish  trade  with 
the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  and  the  West  Indies  that  sus¬ 
tained  New  England  for  many  years.  The 
great  Pilgrim  monument  stands  upon  a 
sand  hill  back  of  the  town.  On  most  of 
similar  sand  bluffs  there  is  but  a  thin 
growth  of  sand  grass,  but  around  the 
monument  stretches  a  thick,  fine  lawn 
of  'fame  grasses.  Shortly  before  the 
Civil  War  Thoreau  visited  Provincetown 
and  found  it  a  little  fishing  village  with 
shaky  wooden  sidewalks  to  keep  one  out 
of  the  mud.  Now  the  streets  are  solidly 
paved,  though  they  are  still  too  narrow 
to  permit  much  in  the  way  of  sidewalks. 
At  the  hotel,  Thoreau  had  the  choice  of 
beans  or  fish  hash  !  Today  you  can  have 
your  choice  of  50  different  dishes.  Then 
the  shallow  harbor  represented  the  food 
limits  of  the  place.  Now  one  finds  ba¬ 
nanas  from  Nicaragua,  melons  from 
North  Carolina,  oranges  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  olives  from  Italy,  cocoanuts  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands — in  fact  contributions 
from  the  entire  world  pour  down  to 
this  little  tip  of  land  where  Massachu¬ 
setts  fades  off  into  the  Atlantic.  They 
tell  me  of  an  old  Cape  Cod  man  who  had 
all  these  things  pointed  out  to  him.  His 
comment  was  : 

“ What  hath  God  wrought!” 

That,  I  understand,  was  the  first  mes¬ 
sage  sent  over  the  Atlantic  cable — I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  use  of  such  a  text. 

*  #  *  #  * 

One  thing  which  impressed  me  as 
strange  was  the  fact  that  every  house  in 
ITovincetown  seemed  built  of  wood.  I 
dm  not  find  a  single  concrete  block  and 
only  one  or  two  buildings  of  brick.  There 
is  a  vein  or  deposit  of  clay  a  few  miles 
away,  and  these  sand  hills  seem  ideal  for 
concrete  work.  If  I  had  one  of  these 
big  hills  near  New  York  it  would. yield  an 
income  of  ,$30,000  a  year  and  continue 
for  a  lifetime.  There  is  no  longer  any 
rimber  on  these  hills.  Why  then  this 
wooden  town?  One  would  think  that  an 
industry  of  making  concrete  blocks  for 
shipment  would  pay  well  here.  The 
answer  is  that  timber  can  be  brought  by 
ship  from  Maine  cheaper  than  brick  or 
concrete  can  be  made.  While  that  may 
have  been  true  of  old  times  I  doubt  it 
now.  In  former  years  great  quantities  of 
salt  were  made  on  the  Cape  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  salt  water.  Provincetown  led  in  this 
because  it  was  claimed  that  the  water 
here  was  salter  than  at  other  places,  be¬ 
cause  no  fresh  water  ran  into  the  ocean. 
In  those  old  days  the  water  was  pumped 
into  wooden  vats  and  evaporated  by  sun 
heat.  This  home  supply  of  salt  gave  a 
great  advantage  in  the  fishing.  Finally 
the  tariff  on  salt  was  removed  and  other 
inland  sources  were  discovered  and  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Atlantic  could  not  compete. 
What  strikes  one  in  this  country  is  the 
great  size  of  the  churches.  They  are 
mostly  great,  barn-like  structures  put  in 
some  prominent  place  where  they  may 
serve  as  landmarks  for  sailors.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  congregations  are  now  very 
small.  Cape  Cod  has  been  noted  in  his¬ 
tory  for  its  religious  activities.  Many 
Quakers  settled  here,  and  they  greatly 
troubled  the  souls  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
Spiritualists  and  many  other  new  sects 
have  been  strong  here,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  these  lonely  solitudes,  where 
one  must  listen  constantly  to  the  wind, 
the  ocean,  the  sea  birds  and  other  wild 
voices  of  nature.  This  wild  language 
can  hardly  lead  to  sane  and  orderly  think¬ 


ing.  In  practically  all  the  towns  in  olden 
days  lawrs  were  passed  to  enforce  church 
attendance.  There  was  always  a  church 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  boys 
in  order — using  a  stick  if  need  be.  Now 
in  front  of  one  of  these  churches  I  saw 
the  announcement  that  in  place  of  a 
sermon  moving  pictures  of  various  plays 
would  be  presented  on  Sunday  evenings. 
What  if  the  spirits  of  these  stern  old 
fellows  could  attend?  Why,  I  think,  they 
would  enjoy  the  performance ! 

❖  *  sjs  :Js  * 

On  a  high  sand  hill  above  Provincetown 
towers  the  Pilgrim  monument,  a  massive 
structure  built  of  Maine  granite.  The 
children  and  I  climbed  to  the  top.  It  was 
an  easy  climb  over  a  series  of  inclined 
planes  which  are  built  around  the  inter¬ 
ior.  The  managers  try  to  make  it  an  easy 
start  by  telling  how  a  person  90  years 
old  went  up  with  comfort.  It  is  well 
worth  the  effort,  for  the  physical  begin¬ 
nings  of  New  England  are  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  you.  It  was  in  this  harbor  that  the 
Mayflower  first  cast  her  anchor.  Here 
the  immortal  compact  was  signed.  'Far 
below  us.  on  the  beach,  is  the  spot  where 
the  women  did  their  first  washing.  They 
came  ashore,  set  up  their  kettles,  hunted 
driftwood,  boiled  water  and  anointed 
Cape  Cod  with  soapsuds.  Their  men 
folks  might  sign  compacts  and  consider 
the  food  question  but  these  women  were 
more  concerned  with  boiling  the  accumu¬ 
lated  dirt  out  of  their  clothes.  So  while 
the  men  founded  a  State  these  women 
started  a  habit  of  celebrating  Blue  Mon¬ 
day  washing  day — an  occasion  when  Yan¬ 


kee  housewives  are  privileged  to  serve 
picked-up  dinners  and  tell  their  men 
when  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Nowhere 
else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  woman 
nearer  the  queen  of  the  household  on 
washing  day  than  she  is  on  Cape  Cod. 
No  doubt  these  Puritan  women  laughed 
and  chattered  at  their  work  as  they  fed 
the  fires  under  their  kettles — little  caring 
for  the  dark  shadows  of  the  woods.  You 
will  find  the  fanciful  story  in  “Standish 
of  Standish”  by  Jane  Austen.  Not  far 
from  where  these  women  boiled  their 
clothes  I  saw  on  a  street  in  Provincetown 
a  “Bob  Shoppe”  where  our  modern  ladies 
retire  to  have  their  hair  shingled  and 
their  faces  renewed.  And  here  below  us 
is  the  place  where  Miles  Standish  and  his 
men  marched  off  into  the  woods  to  “spy 
out  the  land.”  Their  footprints  have 
long  been  blotted  out  in  the  sand  but 
perched  on  this  high  tower  one  with  an 
imaginative  mood  can  almost  see  them 
marching  cautiously  off  into  the  forest. 
What  a  funny  thing  it  seems  to  ns  in 
this  day — but  what  a  momentous  thing 
it  was  to  them.  Here  at  this  tip  of  the 
sandy  Cape  they  thought  they  were  ven¬ 
turing  into  the  heart  of  America  !  There 
were  cars  at  the  base  of  the  monument 
from  as  far  west  as  Iowa.  What  would 
have  been  the  thought  in  the  minds  of 
this  little  band  of  explorers  if  they  could 
have  dreamed  of  what  lay  beyond  them 
to  the  west?  They  thought  they  were 
close  to  the  heart  of  things  when  they 
were  barely  touching  the  fingernail.  Off 
south  one  may  see  Corn  Hill  where  these 
Pilgrims  found  the  mound  containing 
Indian  corn.  The  author  of  “Standish 
of  Standish”  pictures  the  Mayflower  men 
hacking  into  the  frozen  mound  with  their 
heavy  swords  while  their  captain  stands 
aside  not  caring  to  risk  his  lighter 
weapon  in  such  ignoble  service.  They 


came  back  and  reported  “fair  rivers”  and 
harbors.  They  said  the  soil  was  good — 
“black  to  the  depth  of  a  pike”  (or  spade). 
It  may  have  been  in  that  day,  for  the 
land  was  well  covered  by  trees  and  the 
annual  falling  of  leaves  must  have  kept 
the  soil  well  filled  with  humus.  Now 
it  is  pure  sand.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  all 
of  us  to  stand  at  rhe  beginning  of  things 
now  and  rhen.  Down  here  in  this  quiet 
corner  of  New  England  one  can  remem¬ 
ber  how  a  great  nation  has  grown  up 
from  these  sand  hills.  Climbing  up  the 
monument  with  us  was  an  elderly  colored 
woman,  who  I  understand  has  had  a  re¬ 
markable  history.  Several  of  the  wfliite 
climbers  who  have  not  yet  had  bred  out 
of  them  the  clear  marks  of  the  South 
European  peasant,  seemed  to  regret  that 
they  were  sharing  the  monument  with 
her.  Yet  as  a  pedigreed  American,  she 
probably  had  five  or  six  generations  the 
advantage  of  them.  A  few  colored  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  the  Cape  very  early  in  its 
history.  Some  of  them  were  of  superior 
quality,  and  men  with  negro  blood  have 
fought  in  every  war  for  the  preservation 
of  America — from  King  Phillip’s  War 
down.  Freeman  tells  of  one  case  where 
a  white  man  was  working  with  his  black 
servant  at  plowing.  The  white  man  start¬ 
ed  to  show  the  black  man  how  to  plow 
and  did  a  very  poor  job  of  it.  Then  the 
black  man  said  : 

“Massa,  it  seems  to  me  you  might  do  a 
little  better !” 

The  neighbors,  wrho  heard  him,  called 
that  profanity  directed  at  a  wThite  man. 
This  woman  on  the  monument  stairs 
came  from  a  race  who  on  sea  and  land 
faced  the  salt,  the  wind  and  the  sand  be¬ 
side  the  white  men.  Had  they  bleached 
white  during  the  process  they  would  now 
rank  with  the  “first  families.”  Here  were 
(Continued  on  Page  11S3) 
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ft^OAKLAND  has  the 

Harmonic  Balancer 


(A)  Power-flow  of  the 
n ewOakland  Six  engine 
with  Harmonic  Bal¬ 
ancer — vibrationless, 
uniformly  smooth  at 
all  speed* 


(BY  Power-flow  of  other 
sixes  without  Harmonic 
Balancer— not  uniform¬ 
ly  smooth,  but  having 
vibration  periods  as 
illustrated. 


Readings  taken  with  the  Crankshaft  Indicator, 
a  device  for  measuring  torsional  vibration 


Flash  from  a  walk  to  the  very  limit  of 
this  new  Oakland’s  amazing  speed-range. 
At  all  speeds — unmatched  freedom  from 
vibration. 

That’s  the  new  Harmonic  Balancer — 
simple  in  design  but  sensational  in 
results.  Only  Oakland  has  it  — only 
Oakland  can  give  you  the  freedom  from 
vibration  it  alone  imparts. 

If  this  were  all  —  if  the  Harmonic 
Balancer  were  Oakland’s  sole  new  fea¬ 
ture — this  new  Oakland  Six  would  still 


be  outstanding.  But  in  addition  there 
are  new  Bodies  by  Fisher — Air  Cleaner 
— Oil  Filter — Four-Wheel  brake  refine¬ 
ments — and  a  host  of  other  features. 

And  with  all  of  these  advancements, 
the  new  Oaklands  are  priced  from  $70 
to  $350  lower l  Visit  the  Oakland 
Dealer  nearest  you — see  and  drive  the 
new  Oakland.  Then  you’ll  wonder,  as 
do  all  of  its  owners,  why  anyone  would 
be  satisfied  to  pay  more  and  get  less. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Prices 

s70  to 

$350  Lower 

Touring  Car  . 

*1025 

.  (Old  Price 

*1095) 

Coach  .  .  . 

1095 

(Old  Price 

1215) 

Landau  Coupe 

1125 

.  (Old  Price 

1295) 

Sedan  .  .  . 

1195 

(Old  Price 

1545) 

Landau  Sedan 

1295 

(Old  Price  . 

1645) 

All  Prices  at  Factory  «— »  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Rates* 

heretofore  the  lowest  in  the  industry,  have  now  been  made  still  lower 


WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 

OAKLAND  SIX 
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When  Children  Ask 


The  plaintive  request  of  the 
little  child  for  a  doll,  a  wagon 
or  some  simple  toy  is  the  most 
touching  thing  in  the  world. 

Gladly  you  will  deny  your¬ 
self  so  that  you  can  satisfy  the 
want  of  the  child. 

And  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  For  childhood  takes 
its  pleasures  with  inexpensive 
toys — things  that  we  should  be 
able  to  give  them. 

The  message  we  would  like 
to  impress  is  that  you  can  have 
the  things  you  need  and  give 
your  children  the  things  they 
would  like.  The  way  is  easy. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  buy 
right.  Thrift  is  common  sense 
applied  to  spending. 


The  Sears- Roebucic  way  is 
the  sensible  way.  We  guarantee 
to  save  you  money. 

Already  we  are  serving  nine 
million  homes,  or  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  families  in 
the  United  States.  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  have  become  the  World’s 
Largest  Store  because  we  lead 
in  service,  in  quality  and  in  sav¬ 
ing.  We  buy  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities  and  sell  direct  to  you.  We 
sell  only  quality  merchandise, 
the  kind  that  can  be  honestly 
guaranteed. 

Our  New  Big  Catalog  for 
Fall  and  Winter  is  ready  for  you. 
It  shows  35,000  opportunities 
to  save  on  everything  you  need 
for  the  family,  the  home  and 
the  farm. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


World's  Iargest Jjtore 


We  own  and  operate  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WLS.  Tune 
in  on  344.6  meters. 


Mail  the  coupon  TODAY 
to  the  store  nearest  you 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago  -  Philadelphia 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Dallas  ■%-  Seattle 


66R82 


Name 


Postoflice . . . 

Rural  Route . 


.Box  No. 


State - 

Street  and  No. 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy  ot 
our  New  Big  General 
Catalog,  send  for  it  today. 
This  convenient  coupon 
will  bring  you  free  our 
great  Fall  and  Winter  book, 
with  its  35,000  bargains. 
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THE  people  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  this  year  to  do  the  finest  kind  of  work 
lor  the  rural  schools.  Orleans  is  an  agricultural 
county.  Farming*  is  the  chief  business.  Most  of  the 
people  who  attend  its  schools  are  country  children. 
Any  radical  change  of  policy  regarding  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  country  schools  will  vitally  affect  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  school  question,  involving  as  it  does  the 
home  control  of  the  district,  is  the  most  important 
public  issue  which  comes  up  this  year.  Orleans 
County  has  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  A.  D. 
Ostrander  of  Ivnowlesville,  who,  in  his  canvass, 
brings  this  question  up  so  that  it  cannot  well  be 
dodged.  He  stands  for  the  district  school  and  its 
control  by  the  local  people.  We  should  like  to  try 
the  experiment  of  sending  to  Albany  a  man  who  will 
put  this  local  school  question  above  all  others,  and 
stand  for  it  through  thick  and  thin.  This  has  never 
been  done  before.  Orleans  County  has  this  year  the 
opportunity  for  trying  it.  Will  she  rise  to  it? 

* 

HE  New  York  State  Fair  opens  September  12 
this  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  greater  exhi¬ 
bition  than  ever  before.  New  features  will  be  added 
this  year,  and  the  old  good  ones  retained.  This  fair 
is  now  so  large  and  complete  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  see  it  all,  or  even  any  large  part  of  it 
thoroughly  in  one  day.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  studied 
and  viewed  carefully.  The  best  exhibit  of  all  will 
be  the  people.  Many  or  most  of  them  will  come  in 
their  cars — returning  home  for  the  night  or  camping 
on  the  grounds  or  along  the  road.  The  American 
people  are  taking  to  a  form  of  gypsy  life  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  farmers  will  ride  to  Syracuse  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  memorable  outing.  It  will  be  a  great 
occasion  for  renewing  old  friendships  and  making 
new  ones.  There  will  be  amusements,  instruction 
and  business  opportunity  for  all.  You  may  be  told 
that  there  are  fewer  farmers  than  ever  before  in 
New  York  State,  but  a  visit  to  the  State  Fair  will 
show  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  left,  and  that  in 
‘-■pite  of  all  their  handicaps  and  troubles  they  are 
still  doing  their  full  share  at  the  job  of  feeding  the 
world. 

* 

E  commonly  think  of  all  “bugs,”  microbes  and 
germs  as  bad,  and  when  we  speak  of  bac¬ 
teriology  we  can  imagine  nothing  else  than  typhoid 
fever,  smallpox,  and  a  dozen  other  evil  things.  Of 
course  we  know  that  there  are  good  bacteria  as  well 
as  bad  ones,  but  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  it  in 
that  way.  Now  along  comes  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  with  the  announcement 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  study  of  good 
and  bad  bacteria  in  agriculture.  Take  sauerkraut 
for  example.  Sauerkraut  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  certain  bacteria  upon  the  cabbage  to  produce 
lactic-  acid  and  so  prevent  the  cabbage  from  spoil¬ 
ing.  If  some  foreign  or  undesired  bacteria  get  their 
work  in  before  the  lac-tic-  acid  group  have  finished  the 
process  the  kraut  is  said  to  “spoil”  and  is  either 
poor  or  worthless.  A  parallel  is  offered  in  growing 
crops  in  which  c-ase  certain  plants  are  desired  and 
some  others  are  not.  The  undesired  ones  we  call 
weeds  although  they  may  be  crops  in  their  proper- 
places — like  dewberries  in  a  strawberry  bed.  And 
just  as  the  gardener  sows  the  seed  of  the  kind  of 
vegetable  he  wants  so  the  agricultural  bacteriologist 
will  try  to  devise  ways  of  planting  the  proper  kind 
of  bacteria  in  the  cheese,  sauerkraut,  the  pickles,  or 
the  silage.  The  scientists  in  this  field  will  not  go 
forth  to  their  work  with  hoes  and  cultivators,  but 
in  their  white  coats:  and  with  their  tubes  and  cul¬ 
tures  and  sterilizers  they  will  just  as  truly  be  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  as  the  farmer  in  the  field. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

UR  suggestion  that  public  school  teachers  might 
well  wear  a  neat  and  simiple  uniform  seems  to 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  sensible  parents. 
There  are  many  evident  advantages  and  no  real 
objections.  We  all  agree  that  the  uniform  of  the 
trained  nurse  is  sensible  and  appropriate.  No  one 
would  want  a  nurse  hovering  about  him  forgetting  to 
nurse  her  patient  in  her  ambition  to  nurse  her¬ 
self  into  a  fashion  plate.  In  like  manner  some  of 
us  object  to  sending  our  children  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  whose  life  seems  very  much  of  a 
struggle  to  out-dress  or  under-dress  her  companions. 
The  effect  of  neat  and  simple  dressing  by  teachers 
on  the  pupils  -would  be  excellent,  while  the  teachers 
would  welcome  the  economy.  “Bob  shoppes,” 
beauty  parlors  and  importers  might  object,  but  are 
we  working  our  educational  machine  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  entirely? 

* 

EVERYONE,  of  course,  knows  the  value  of  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation  in  supplying  -water,  in  rain-like 
form,  to  crops  in  time  of  drought.  This  giving  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  a  plant  traveler  in  the  desert  has 
made  many  a  difference  between  gain  and  loss.  Now 
another  virtue  is  claimed  for  irrigation.  The  water, 
promptly  applied,  at  just  the  right  time,  will  some¬ 
times  prevent  damage  from  an  untimely  frost.  Evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point  is  found  in  the  following  letter 
from  Del-Bay  Farms : 

Our  experience  has  been  that  light  frosts  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  can  be  made  harmless  thx-ough  the 
use  of  irrigation.  The  greatest  value  that  we  have 
found,  however,  is  in  our  cold  frames  which  were  not 
covered  up  and  which  sometimes  are  hit  with  a  heavy 
frost  when  least  expected.  We  turn  the  water  on  hard 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  noticed  early  in  the  morning  and 
keep  it  playing  on  the  plants  in  the  cold  frames  until 
the  #un  comes  up  three  or  four  hours  high.  We  found 
that  water  seems  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  frost  and 
that  no  damage  to  plants,  such  as  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers,  resulted,  provided  the  water  was  turned  on  before 
sunrise. 

* 

WE  have  frequently  urged  our  readers  to  “lick 
a  stamp”  for  various  causes.  A  strong  letter 
sent  fust  at  the  right  time  will  usually  carry  great 
w- eight.  We  have  little  faith  in  “resolutions”  or  form 
letters.  The  average  public  man  knows  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  divided  responsibility.  What  makes  him 
thoughtful  is  the  simple,  straight  letter,  short  and 
right  to  the  point,  and  written  in  the  language  which 
country  people  are  known  to  use.  There  may  be 
times  when  a  broadax  will  be  most  effective,  but 
usually  a  plain,  dignified  note  will  be  best.  At  times- 
some  of  our  people  become  so  indignant  that  they 
go  a  little  too  far  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  Massachusetts  recently  a  chicken  thief  named 
Darnley  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Milliken  to  two  years  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

A  member  of  the  Norfolk  Poultry  Club  wrote  the 
judge  a  letter  in  which  he  said : 

I  read  recently  in  the  newspaper  an  account  of  the 
arrest  of  Richard  W.  Darnley  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  in  your  court  to  the  theft  of  chickens. 
Some  poultrymen  have  lost  as  muc-h  as  $200  in  one 
night  because  of  poultry  thieves.  On  behalf  of  the 
club  and  poultrymen  in  general  I  beg  that  you  will  im¬ 
pose  the  maximum  sentence  on  Darnley. 

The  judge  became  “highly  indignant”  at  this  letter 
and  called  it  a  “contempt  of  court.”  He  even 
threatened  to  take  criminal  action  on  it — though  it 
is  not  likely  this  could  be  done.  We  think  Judge 
Milliken  is  unduly  excited  over  the  case.  No  one 
was  trying  to  influence  him  unduly.  It  is  no  worse 
than  for  friends  of  the  prisoner  to  write  begging  the 
judge  to  be  lenient.  At  the  same  time  all  this  shows 
that  it  is  wise  to  use  judgment  when  we  proceed  to 
“lick  a  stamp.”  We  may  bite  into  a  buzz  .saw  if  we 
go  out  of  our  legitimate  place. 

* 

IT  is  evident  that  the  plan  for  increasing  business 
in  parcel  post  deliveries  of  farm  produce  did  not 
prove  a  great  success  during  the  first  month  of 
trial.  You  may  read  about  it  on  the  next  page. 
Something  went  wrong.  Too  many  automobiles  and 
roadside  stands — or  it  may  be  too  little  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers.  At  any  rate  there  was 
little  or  no  business  to  start  off  with.  We  are  some¬ 
what  surprised,  for  we  thought  country  people 
would  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  direct 
dealing.  Quite  likely  the  business  will  develop 
later.  When  we  first  obtained  the  parcel  post  privi¬ 
lege  there  were  many  who  objected  to  it,  and  the 
business  was  slow  to  start.  It  finally  gained  and 
became  a  great  part  of  transportation.  We  also 
remember  how  many  farmers  bitterly  fought  against 
free  delivery  of  rural  mail.  All  this  seems  strange 
now,  but  those  of  us  who  went  through  the  original 
battle  well  know  how  fierc-e  the  opposition  was.  While 


this  new  delivery  starts  slowly  we  think  it  will 
finally  develop — but  it  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
do  for  ourselves. 

5jc 

AS  was  announced  last  week  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  State  Fair  on  September  17.  The  meeting 
place  will  be  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Coliseum 
Building.  This  meeting  ought  to  be  largely  attended. 
It  is  important.  This  society  Is  the  only  organisa¬ 
tion  which  stands  first,  last  and  all  the  time  for  the 
district  school.  That  school  needs  a  champion,  and 
evidently  it  must  depend  on  those  who  are  most 
vitally  interested  if  it  is  to  survive.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  most  of  the  educators  and  officials  believe 
that  the  district  school  has  seen  its  day,  and  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  sooner  or  later  by  consolidation. 

I  he  so-called  newer  education  seems  to  have  no 
place  for  the  small  unit  school.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  these  smaller  schools  should  be  maintained  and 
improved.  We  think  the  power  to  control  them 
should  be  held  in  the  home  district,  and  not  given 
away  to  Albany  and  Washington,  as  so  many  other 
powers  have  been  given.  There  has  developed  and 
is  still  developing  a  straight  clear-cut  contest  over 
this  question  of  local  power  in  school  matters.  The 
official  educators  would,  if  they  could,  remove  that 
power  from  the  district.  The  gx-eat  majoi-ity  of  our 
rural  people  are  determined  to  retain  such  powers. 
They  have  patronage  and  position.  The  educators 
are  thoroughly  organized,  but  have  little  real  sup¬ 
port  in  the  country.  The  country  people  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  stand  for  the  district  school,  but 
have  little  or  no  organization.  The  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  offers  them  such  organization. 
Through  it  they  may  weld  their  unorganized  groups 
into  an  army.  These  ar* *e  some  of  the  reasons  why 
every  friend  of  the  rural  school  should,  if  possible, 
attend  the  meeting  at  the  State  Fair.  Members 
count.  A  big  attendance  will  help  gain  public- 
support. 

* 

HAT  central  power  spraying  outfit  (first  page) 
shows  what  the  fruit  men  are  doing,  to  improve 
their  methods.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible 
30  years  ago,  when  all  the  spi-aying  we  did  was  to 
wash  the  faces  of  ti*ee  leaves  with  water  and  Pa  ids 
green,  forced  by  a  leaking  old  pump  through  a  brittle 
hose  and  a  nozzle  foi-med  by  pinching  the  mouth  of 
the  hose  with  the  thumb  and  finger?  In  those  days 
the  majority  of  fruit  men  thought  a  flock  of  sheep 
kept  in  the  orchard  to  eat  the  fallen  fi'uit  was  the 
best  protection  from  worms.  If  an  occasional  worm 
got  past  the  sheep,  and  we  found  it  in  the  apple, 
we  accepted  it  as  unavoidable,  and  simply  ate 
around  the  worm.  This  central  power  outfit — forc¬ 
ing  the  spray  through  miles  of  pipes — seems  best 
suited  to  steep  mountainsides  where  portable  tanks 
could  not  be  carried,  and  where  dust  wagons  would 
fail.  We  think  it  may  also  be  used  in  level  orchards 
— in  fact  the  time  is  coming  when  a  great  share  of 
our  fai*m  power  will  be  developed  at  some  central 
place,  and  wired  or  piped  to  every  comer  of  the  farm 
where  it  will  be  employed  at  farm  work. 


Brevities 

What  about  using  water  glass  or  a  paint  for  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  concrete  silo? 

Vinegar  will  be  inspected  by  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

What  many  of  ns  want  to  know  is  this :  What  is  the 
best  way  to  thrash  and  save  a  small  crop  of  clover 
seed,  with  ordinary  farm  tools? 

In  the  seven  months  up  to  August  1  in  New  Yoi'k 
State  949  automobile  licenses  were  revoked  because 
the  operators  were  driving  while  intoxicated. 

Do  not  believe  anyone  who  says  that  lime  alone  will 
restore  a  worn-out  soil  to  fertility.  It  may  sweeten 
such  a  soil,  or  give  it  a  chance  to  produce  cover  crops, 
but  something  besides  lime  will  be  needed. 

A  New  York  sheep  man  says  of  that  33  acre  lot  over¬ 
run  with  poison  ivy  :  If  the  lot  were  near  enough  to  me 
I  would  be  glad  to  rent  it  for  a  sheep  pasture  and  agree 
to  destroy  all  the  ivy.  My  sheep  have  killed  all  I  had 
where  I  can  pasture  it. 

Several  people  tell  us  that  a  sure  way  to  circumvent 
the  robin  is  to  plant  a  few  trees  of  Russian  mulberiues. 
When  they  come  into  fruiting  the  birds  will  prefer  them 
to  cherries.  Perhaps!  But  what  are  we  to  do  while 
these  trees  are  getting  ready  to  bear? 

The  latest  demand  in  auto  legislation  is  that  every 
car  must  be  insured.  This,  it  is  claimed  would  protect 
people  who  are  injured.  As  it  is  now,  people  are  often 
run  down  and  hurt  by  careless  drivers.  The  owner  of 
the  ear  may  be  entirely  without  financial  responsibility. 
Car  insurance  would  enable  the  victim  to  get  at  least 
some  compensation. 
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July  Milk  Returns 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  July  milk  were 
as  follows:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Co., 
$2,185;  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association, 
$1.75;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  $2.37;  Model  Dairy, 
$2.11. 

The  pool  deductions  were  16.5  cents,  making  its 
gross  price  $1,915. 

The  pool  figures  for  July  are  as  follows: 


Class  1  . 1.020.463.06  x$2.51  =$2,501,362,280 

Class  2A  .  334.702.60  X  1.90  =  635,934.940 

Class  2B  .  65,361.86  X  1.95  =  127,455.627 

Class  2C  .  15,746.61  X  1.90  =  29,918.559 

Class  3A  .  422,913.23  x  1.90  =  803,535.137 

Class  3>B  .  75.183.28  X  1.90  =  142,848.232 

Class  3C  .  9,322.72  x  1.80  =  16,780.896 

Class  3D  .  16,415.23  X  1.79  =  29,383.261 

Class  4A  .  203,807.14  x  1.415  =  288,387.103 

Class  4B  .  48.062.09  X  1.555=  74,736.549 


Total  . 2.211,977.82  $4,710,342,584 

Cross  . 2,211.977.S2  x$1.915  =  4,235,937.525 


Unaccounted  for  . $  474,405.059 


A  misplaced  decimal  point  caused  an  error  in  the 
item  unaccounted  for  in  the  June  report.  The  cor¬ 
rection  made  the  June  item  $326,562,892. 

Item,  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  21.4  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  .065 
and  deduction  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a 
total  of  37.9  cents. 

From  July,  1924,  there  was  a  loss  of  30,980,095 
lbs  of  milk,  and  a  loss  of  7,731  members.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers’  plants  decreased  by  84.  The  pool 
plants  increased  by  48. 

Pool  patrons  have  publicly  expressed  a  wish  for 
economies  in  the  pool  that  would  allow  them  to  reJ 
ceive  returns  at  least  equal  to  the  prices  received 
by  other  producers.  This  is  a  proper  and  a  natural 
wish.  The  place  to  begin  is  with  the  nearly  half  mil¬ 
lion  item  unaccounted  for  monthly.  That  item  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  major  part  of  the  chaos  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  not  so  much  because  of  the  money  itself, 
but  because  of  the  money  loss  and  the  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  combined.  It  cannot  be  defended  on  any  moral, 
business  or  equitable  ground.  It  blunts  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  its  recipients,  and  through  familiarity 
dulls  the  anger  and  disgust  of  its  victims.  It  is  an 
official  reproach  and  an  industrial  scandal.  While 
it  exists  there  can  be  no  efficiency  or  economy  in  the 
management,  and  pool  patrons  will  have  no  chance 
of  getting  as  much  as  the  other  producers  who  per¬ 
mit  no  such  liberties  with  their  products  or  their 
money.  Wipe  it  out. 


An  Unanswerable  Milk  Question 

'Can  you  tell  me  why  the  advance  of  47  cents  a  100 
lbs.  for  12  days  in  July  made  an  increase  of  17%  cents 
for  the  month  to  Sheffield  Farms  producers,  and  only 
five  cents  to  poolers?  The  Sheffield  cash  price  went 
from  $2.01  to  $2,185  and  the  pool  price  went  from  $1.70 
to  $1.75.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  hardest  thing  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  have  yet  seen.  p. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DEFINITE  and  complete  answer  to  the  above 
question  cannot  be  given,  since  the  information 
in  the  records  is  not  available.  A  review  of  the 
conditions,  however,  will  reveal  at  least  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  it.  In  the  first  place  the  multiple  price  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  a  big  concern  like  Borden’s  to 
make  the  composite  price  anything  it  wants  the 
price  to  be.  The  higher  the  base  price  the  greater 
the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  for  variations. 

Our  understanding  is  that  Sheffield  Farm-.  Com¬ 
pany  takes  all  the  milk  of  their  producers  at  the 
pool  base  prices.  The  pool  sells  some  of  its  milk  in 
New  York  and  other  markets  at  cut  prices.  They 
may  have  cut  the  price  more  or  on  a  greater  volume 
in  July. 

Borden’s  sometimes  buy  non-pool  milk  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  price,  and  use  pool  milk  from  the  same  region 
for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Class  3  price.  They 
might  have  done  more  of  this  in  July  than  they  did 
in  June. 

Again,  according  to  Ex-president  Cooper  and  others 
who  have  had  access  to  the  records  Borden’s  has  re¬ 
ceived  special  prices  and  rebates.  These  preferences 
may  have  been  more  in  July  than  in  June.  No  one 
can  tell  until  there  is  a  full  and  accurate  accounting. 

The  expense  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  negligible,  and  the  details  of  it  known  to 
each  member.  The  expense  of  the  pool  runs  into  mil¬ 
lions  annually,  and  members  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  where  it  goes.  The  expenses  either  of  business 
or  “good  fellowship”  might  have  been  heavier  in 
July  than  in  June. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  47-eent  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  for  12  days  might  give  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  17%  cents  extra  for  the  month,  while  pool 
patrons  got  only  5  cents.  This  showing,  however, 


should  not  mislead  the  Sheffield  producers.  While 
they  are  more  fortunate  than  many  others  the  whole 
situation  is  no  triumph  for  them.  Their  annual 
price  should  be  and  could  be  higher.  Every  dairy 
farmer  owes  it  to  himself,  his  family  and  his  in¬ 
dustry  to  help  correct  the  abuses  in  organization 
that  make  these  discrepancies  possible  because  they 
help  keep  down  the  price  of  all  milk. 


Discussion  of  a  Joint  Stock  Bank 

The  New  York  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  agents, 
-mooth  talkers,  get  the  name  of  a  farmer  who  has  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm,  tell  him  what  a  fine  thing  their 
long-term  loan  is,  and  get  him  to  sign  an  application 
for  a  loan,  together  with  a  fee  of  $20  for  appraisal. 
Then  offer  him  a  loan  of  about  half  what  he  asks.  This 
he  naturally  refuses  and  then  his  $20  is  gone.  This 
was  worked  in  this  community  in  quite  a  few  cases,  the 
writer  included.  Why  can’t  the  agents  play  square  and 
tell  a  man  if  he  has  a  chance  to  receive  a  loan  for  what 
he  wants?  If  not  he  can  save  his  $20.  c.  B.  M. 

New  Y~ork. 

IIE  Federal  law  allows  the  bank  to  make  a 
charge  for  appraisal  not  to  exceed  $20,  but  the 
lee  is  not  always  exacted  in  full,  or  even  in  part. 
The  full  fee  is  liberal,  and  where  there  are  many 
rejections  there  is  a  good  cause  for  complaint.  The 
aaent  should  be  able  to  estimate  pretty  close  to  the 
amount  the  bank  will  loan. 

The  long  term  amortized  mortgage  has  advantages 
for  the  farmer.  The  intent  of  the'law  -was  to  give 
the  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  the  plan  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  government.  For  this  reason 
the  bonds  and  the  banks  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  percentages  of  profit  to  the  bank  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  money  is  fixed  on  the  interest  rate  of  the  bond. 
Hence  the  banks  keep  the  interest  on  the  bonds  up, 
so  that  the  bonds  sell  at  a  premium  above  their  face 
value,  and  this  premium  goes  to  the  bank,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  tax  exemption.  The  system 
has  got  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  brokers  who 
use  it  to  manufacture  securities  and  make  profits  on 
rhe  sale  of  them.  It  is  another  instance  of  a  boasted 
service  to  the  farmer  being  converted  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  profit  to  some  one  else  at  his  expense. 


The  New  Parcel  Post  Service 

OL  remember  that  some  weeks  ago.  on  page  998, 
we  called  attention  to  a  new  plan  for  parcel 
post  mailing  tried  out  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
T  nder  this  plan  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
the  mail  carriers  on  the  rural  routes  may  carry 
parcels  of  food  or  farm  produce  to  people  in  town. 
These  packages  are  stamped  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  carrier  sells  The  stamps  and  receives  a  part  of 
the  proceeds  for  his  labor  and  care.  The  idea  was 
to  develop,  if  possible  a  more  direct  trade  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  in  town  by  providing, 
through  the  mail  service,  a  direct  and  easy  means  of 
communication.  The  plan  was  started  at  50  dif¬ 
ferent  post  offices  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Localities  were  selected  where  there  are 
many  outlying  farms  so  as  to  make  such  exchange 
or  delivery  of  goods  easy.  The  plan  was  started  July 
1,  and  early  in  August  we  w rote  the  postmasters  at 
all  these  places  to  learn  if  possible  how  the  people 
regard  it.  Answers  are  now  coming  in,  and  thus 
far  the  results  are  not  encouraging,  as  the  following 
reports  will  show.  Evidently  farmers  and  town 
people  are  not  yet  interested,  though  they  may  pick 
up  greater  interest  later.  To  us  the  plan  seemed  a 
good  one — offering  as  it  did  a  chance  to  use  the  mail 
carrier  in  dealing  direct  with  customers  in  town. 
That  is  what  we  have  all  been  asking  for.  Just 
what  this  indifference  means  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Possibly  the  roadside  stands  are  satisfactory  to  most 
buyers.  Not  unlikely  the  local  dealers  see  in  the 
success  of  such  a  plan  a  loss  of  trade,  and  therefore 
use  their  influence  to  discourage  it.  At  any  rate  it 
is  not  working  as  well  as  we  all  hoped  it  would.  We 
think  Congress  made  a  sincere  effort  to  try  out  the 
plan  fairly.  Properly  handled  and  developed  it  is  a 
good  plan,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  farm¬ 
ers  must  do  for  themselves.  They  cannot  expect  that 
the  town  dealers  will  do  it  for  them — nor  can  they 
hope  that  consumers  will  change  their  present 
methods  of  buying  unless  the  farmers  present  good 
bargains  and  make  it  worth  while  as  a  business 
j imposition  to  change.  Here  is  good  work  for 
Oranges  and  other  farm  organizations  in  localities 
where  this  new  plan  of  parcel  post  is  permitted.  It 
-eems  as  if  some  good  business  organization  ought  to 
be  able  to  utilize  this  privilege  to  good  advantage. 

Our  rural  carrier  has  carried  six  parcels  during  the 
almost  five  months  of  operation  of  farm  to  market 
service,  netting  the  carrier  the  sum  of  19  cents  in  com¬ 
missions.  This  service  has  been  widely  advertised  to 


farmers  living  along  this  route  by  several  articles  writ¬ 
ten  in  two  separate  local  newspapers,  and  in  addition 
to  which  every  box-holder  on  this  route  has  been  cir¬ 
cularized.  In  addition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  milk  shipments,  thus  saving  farmers  from  one 
to  seven  miles  haul,  with  saving  in  time  and  automobile 
upkeep  without  avail.  From  the  above  you  can  arrive 
at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  farmers  desire 
this  service  or  not.  c.  S.  musseb. 

Shepherdstown,  AY.  Va. 

Our  people  here  have  absolutely  taken  no  interest  in 
,  the  matter  to  which  you  refer.  The  truth  is  the  only 
truck  grown  by  the  farmer  here  is  for  his  own  use.  As 
you  may  know,  the  farming  in  this  section  is  wheat 
and  corn,  and  the  only  truck  growers  take  all  they  can 
produce  to  Wilmington  market.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  at  least  have  a  small  amount  of  business,  but 
such  is  the  case.  joiin  j.  .tolls. 

Middletown,  Del. 

The  great  task  ahead  of  us  is  to  get  people  to  realize 
and  appreciate  it,  sufficiently  well  to  take  advantage  of 
it  and  use  it.  For  instance,  we  have  a  farmer  15  miles 
from  this  town  and  he  has  21  lbs.  of  fresh  butter  that 
he  has  a  customer  for  who  lives  one  mile  from  the  post 
office  here,  and  will  pay  him  $10.50  for  this  butter  if  he 
can  get  it  delivered  to  him.  The  farmer  cannot  leave 
his  harvest  field  on  account  of  saving  his  wheat,  which 
means  more  than  the  $10.50  to  him,  but  the  butter  won’t 
keep  long,  and  his  customer  is  a  good  payer,  but  he  will 
not  wait.  Just  at  this  point  the  rural  carrier  arrives 
at  the  farmer’s  place  with  a  letter  from  his  boy  and  his 
daily  paper,  and  W’hile  the  carrier  is  delivering  the  let¬ 
ter  and  paper  the  farmer  tells  him  about  the  21  lbs. 
of  butter  and  his  wheat.  The  carrier  says  “Give  me 
your  butter  and  15  cents  for  stamps  to  pay  the  postage, 
(five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  %  cent  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  pound  or  10  cents  for  the  20  lbs,  total  15  cents) 
and  I  will  deliver  your  butter  to  your  customer  as  soon 
as  I  return  today  with  no  further  cost  to  you,  less 
than  your  gasoline  would  be  and  no  additional  expense 
for  anything*  simply  15  cents  and  that  is  all.”  The  car¬ 
rier  delivers  the  butter  and  the  farmer  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  free  delivery  system  in  its  present 
method  of  service  means  a  great  deal  to  a  community. 
Nearly  everything  up  to  70  lbs.  can  be  handled  in  this 
way  and  by  making  separate  packages  or  parcels  it  is 
possible  to  handle  considerable  quantities  of  food  stuff 
by  the  same  mail.  Our  carrier  here  handles  fresh  meat, 
live  fowls,  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  cabbage,  berries, 
eggs,  flour,  meal  and  the  like.  The  term  “food  prod¬ 
ucts”  as  defined  covers  nearly  everything  eatable.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  exercise  due  care  in  getting  their  products 
ready  for  the  carrier,  as  his  schedule  will  not  permit 
him  to  wait  on  stuff  to  be  packed,  but  the  shipper  must 
have  it  ready  when  he  arrives.  G.  L.  Schxjmoke. 

Covington,  Va. 

The  plan  has  “fallen  flat”  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
appeal  either  to  the  producer  or  consumer.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  most  of  this  produce  is  handled  direct  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  by  house  to  house  delivery, 
in  view  of  the  easy  accessibility  due  to  good  roads,  near¬ 
ness  to  the  central  office  and  quick  transportation  by 
automobiles.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  mutually 
benefited,  but  evidently  they  prefer  to  make  their  own 
deliveries.  j.  b.  grayson. 

AVarrenton,  Va. 

I  must  say  that  the  farmers  in  this  county  have  had 
a  very  dry  season,  and  that  by  July  16  all  vegetables 
and  garden  truck  was  used  or  burnt  up  by  the  drought. 
Again,  the  farmers  knew  nothing  of  this  plan,  and 
were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  the  experiment  was  rather 
late  for  this  part  of  the  country.  8o  far  nothing  from 
the  farmers  except  a  few  chickens  and  once  a  week  two 
quarters  of  lamb  for  two  city  patrons.  I  am  afraid 
that  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned  it  will  not  make 
a  very  good  showing.  Everything  has  been  done  and 
notices  given,  and  farmers  talked  to  about  this,  but  as 
I  stated  they  have  very  little  to  market  now.  AVe  have 
been  having  some  rains  lately  and  this  experiment  may 
improve  in  business,  but  I  am  afraid  not  enough  to  have 
Congress  make  it  permanent.  w.  vester  walker. 

Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Up  to  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  single 
package  on  our  route  under  the  conditions  as  outlined. 
AVe  placed  the  literature  in  each  box  and  had  it  in  local 
paper,  and  carrier  has  talked  it  on  R.  F.  D.,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  it.  AVe  are  a  very  small  village, 
only  360  inhabitants,  so  really  did  not  figure  it  would 
be  very  successful,  but  did  think  that  perhaps  some 
would  use  it,  but  not  yet.  j.  h.  jamerson. 

Liberty,  Neb. 


Some  Facts  About  Tuberculin  Tests 

AVhat  are  the  facts  about  the  power  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  enforce  the  tuberculin  test?  Is  it  true 
that  if  a  farmer  refuses  to  have  his  cows  tested  his 
farm  can  be  quarantined?  B.  w. 

It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  to  quarantine  any  farm  in  a  town¬ 
ship  where  90  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  have  agreed  to 
the  tuberculin  test  if  the  owner  of  that  farm  refuses 
to  have  his  cows  tuberculin  tested.  Such  a  quarantine 
may  be  drastic,  preventing  the  owner  of  the  quaran¬ 
tined  farm  from  selling  not  only  his  milk  but  the 
products  of  other  live  stock  upon  the  farm.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  this  law  has  been  fully  en¬ 
forced,  but  do  know  of  its  existence  upon  the  statute 
books  being  used  as  a  club  to  force  dairymen  into 
agreeing  to  the  tuberculin  test.  This  feature  of  the 
law  seems  to  me  so  indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason  and  public  policy  that  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  Commissioner  to  enforce  it  if  a  dairyman  should 
carry  his  case  to  the  higher  courts,  and  I  believe  that 
any  serious  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  result  in  its 
prompt  repeal  and  the  discrediting  of  the  men  responsi¬ 
ble  for  putting  the  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
State.  The  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  well  proven  to  justify  confiscation 
of  one’s  property  and  his  utter  financial  ruin  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  employ  it.  The  length  of  time  required  to  get 
pay  for  condemned  cattle  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  applicable  to  that 
end.  It  has,  in  the  past,  been  a  long  time  in  many 
cases,  but  I  believe  that,  now,  there  is  a  fund  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  insure  reasonably  prompt  payment  for 
the  cattle  being  condemned.  m.  b.  d. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Home 

Home,  to  the  hills  and  the  rough,  run¬ 
ning  water  ; 

Home,  to  the  plain  folk  and  cold  winds 
again. 

Oh,  I  am  only  a  gray  farm’s  still  daugh¬ 
ter, 

Spite  of  my  wandering  passion  and 
pain ! 

Home,  from  the  city  that  snares  and  en¬ 
thrals  me ; 

Home,  from  the  bold  light  and  bold 
weary  crowd. 

Oh,  it’s  the  blown  snow  and  bare  fields 
that  calls  me; 

'White  star  and  shy  dawn  and  wild 
lonely  cloud ! 

Home  to  the  gray  house  the  pine-trees 
guard,  sighing; 

Home,  to  the  low  door  that  laughs  to 
my  touch. 

How  should  I  know  till  my  wings  failed 
me,  flying, 

Home-nest — my  heart’s  nest — I  loved 
you  so  much? 

— 'From  Fannie  Stearns  Davis’s  “Crack 

O’  Dawn”  (The  Macmillan  Company). 

* 

Do  not  forget,  if  you  wrish  to  plant 
peonies,  that  Fall  is  the  proper  time  for 
setting  them.  From  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  middle  of  October  is  the 
best  time  in  this  latitude.  And  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  planting  good  peonies  you  are 
leaving  a  legacy  to  those  who  come  after 
you,  so  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  We 
enjoy,  in  our  own  garden,  some  fine  old 
plants  set  40  years  ago. 

* 

Several  requests  have  been  received 
for  that  sea  captain’s  tomato  catsup, 
which  is  a  favorite  with  our  readers. 
This  well-tested  recipe  came  originally 
from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Maine,  wife  of  an 
old  sea  captain  :  One-half  peck  of  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  cut  up,  two  tablespoons  each  of 
salt  and  pepper,  one-half  tablespoon  each 
of  ground  mustard,  allspice  and  cloves, 
and  one  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar.  Cook 
until  tomatoes  are  very  soft,  then  put 
through  sieve.  'Set  back  on  stove  and 
cook  till  it  thickens.  Put  into  closely 
corked  bottles,  and  when  cool  seal  with 
paraffin.  This  is  a  dark-colored  catsup 
of  fine  flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities. 

* 

Here  is  another  request  for  help : 

Would  you  ask  your  readers  if  anybody 
knows  a  recipe  for  making  candy  apples, 
that  will  stay  hard  and  good  for  a  week? 
Mine  are  always  getting  soft  after  a  day 
or  two. 

Using  the  Steam  Pressure 
Canner 

I  would  like  information  about  canning 
with  steam  pressure  cooker.  I  am  using 
one  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  find 
it  very  good,  but  what  is  the  experience 
of  other  canners  in  this?  After  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  canned,  having  been  held  at  re¬ 
quired  pressure  for  stated  length  of  time, 
is  it  necessary  to  allow  steam  gage  to  go 
down  to  zero  without  opening  petcock? 
Would  it  affect  keeping  qualities  of 
canned  product  to  open  petcock  after  be¬ 
ing  cooked  for  required  time,  or  is  time 
needed  to  finish  cooking  product  while 
steam  gage  is  going  to  zero?  The  reason 
I  ask  is  that  it  takes  so  long  for  the 
gage  to  go  down,  one,  two  and  three 
hours  sometimes,  which  is  long  waiting 
if  you  have  any  quantity  of  stuff  to  can. 

MRS.  J.  G. 

I  follow  the  direction  given  in  their 
recipe  book.  It  is  necessary  to  let  the 
steam  gage  go  down  to  zero  before  open¬ 
ing  the  petcock.  To  quote  from  my  di¬ 
rections  :  “When  the  processing  period  is 
completed  reduce  the  fire  under  the  canner 
or  push  it  to  the  back  of  the  stove.  (I 
remove  mine  from  stove  when  possible). 
This  will  quickly  reduce  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure.  With  the  indicator  on  the  steam 
gage  pointing  to  zero,  partly  open  the 
petcock  and  safety  valve.  When  using 
glass  jars  it  is  most  important  that  this 
rule  be  followed,  and  do  not  release  the 
steam  until  the  indicator  shows  that  there 
is  no  steam  pressure  within  the  canner. 
Allowing  the  steam  to  escape  slowly  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  liquid  from  the  glass 
jars.  Poor  rubber  bands  are  sometimes 
drawn  out  of  place  by  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  before  the  pressure  has  ceased. 
The  operator  should  be  careful  about  this, 
and  allow  the  indicator  to  get  back  to 
zero  before  letting  out  the  steam.  .  .  . 

When  using  sanitary  tin  cans  the  steam 
may  be  let  out  of  the  canner  much  more 
rapidly  because  the  tin  cans  are  hermeti¬ 


cally  sealed  before  being  placed  within 
the  canner.”  This  same  general  principle 
applies  to  all  the  steam  pressure  cookers, 
but  you  should  study  the  directions  of 
the  one  you  have  for  any  slight  differences 
in  procedure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  affect  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  canned  product 
to  open  the  petcock  be’fore  the  zero  point 
has  been  reached,  but  when  the  water 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  jars  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  dry  when  used. 
I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  take  from 
one  to  three  hours  for  the  pressure  to 
go  down.  I  rarely  use  the  cooker  at 
more  than  10  lbs.  pressure,  and  if  re¬ 
moved  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  it  will 
reach  the  zero  point  in  15  or  20  minutes 
at  the  most. 

I  enjoy  my  cooker  very  much  for  can¬ 
ning.  It  is  splendid  for  canning  meats. 
I  use  it  for  vegetables,  too,  but  rarely  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


246.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
(bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


244.  Slip-on,  one- 
ipiece  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


243.  G  i  r  1  s'  one- 

piece  slip-on  dress.  1790.  Misses’  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16, 
12  and  14  years.  18  and  20  years. 
Size  8  requires  2  Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma-  yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  ]/j  yd.  terial.  Twenty 
of'  36-in.  contrast-  cents, 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


fruits.  When  I  do  can  fruit  in  it  I 
never  let  the  pressure  go  over  5  lbs.  and 
then  leave  it  only  a  minute  or  two.  I 
think  it  is  apt  to  make  the  fruit  soft 
and  mushy.  mrs.  f.  w.  Stillman. 


Using  Maple  Sugar  Every 
Day 

On  a  farm  that  is  blessed  with  a 
maple  grove  and  a  sugar-making  outfit, 
one  of  the  common  articles  in  home  cook¬ 
ing  is,  or  should  be.  maple  sugar.  And 
the  distinctive  flavor  of  maple  dishes  does 
not  require  any  special  recipes,  merely 
a  revision  of  one’s  ordinary  rules.  Your 
good  old-fashioned  rule  for  molasses  cake 
or  cookies  or  drop  cakes  gives  excellent 
results  when  maple  sugar  and  maple 
syrup  are  substituted  for  the  cane  sugar 
and  molasses.  Cinnamon  or  nutmeg  may 
be  used  for  spicing. 

Plain  baked  custard  with  maple  sweet¬ 
ening  is  quite  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
cracker  pudding  with  eggs  and  milk  ap¬ 
preciate  a  bit  of  maple  flavor,  too. 

There  never  was  a  better  black  choco¬ 
late  cake  than  one  made  with  maple 
sugar,  in  every  other  respect  following 


One  Stove 

Burns  Three  Fuels 

The  Alcazar  Oil-Duplex, 
pictured  above,  brings  this 
wonderful  convenience  to  rural 
homes.  It  is  equipped  to  burn 
either  wood  or  coal  and  kero¬ 
sene  oil — singly  or  together. 

You  can  change  from  one 
fuel  to  another  instantly  and 
have  a  comfortable  kitchen 
the  year  ’round. 

Farmers’  wives  should  look 
for  the  trademark  “Alcazar” 
when  selecting  their  new 
ranges.  The  models  pictured 
here  are  a  mere  hint  of  the 
many  types,  sizes  and  styles 
that  bear  this  name. 

The  Alcazar  line  —  including  the 
finest  kerosene  oil  cook  stoves  and 
coal  and  wood  ranges — is  carried  by 
the  leading  dealer  in  your  town.  Or 
you  can  write  direct  to  us. 


ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 
429  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


W, 


AND 

SAVE 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

HOLESALE 

PRICES 


I  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
^ /  water  systems,  gasoline 

/  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
I  hold  electric  appliances. 

/  Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

i  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
I  /■''^today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

/  Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St 

Utica,  N.Y. 


Alew  300  Candle 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  improvementof  age — 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  at  one  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Bums 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial  Sn&Tao 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  Introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns, 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

669  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS-TO  STUDY 


BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 


POSITIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADUATES 

Ex-Pres.  WILSON ;  Pershing,  Vanderlip,  chose  Rider 
graduates.  State  authorized  college  degree  in  2  years 
instead  of  4.  Also  shorter  courses  ;  Secretarial,  Account¬ 
ing,  Co-ed.  61st  year.  For  Catalog  write 

RIDER  COLLEGE,  Box  F,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Ail  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT 


from  manufacturer 
at  great  bargain. 

Harmony,  Maine 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

KlUtCh  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  ‘played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 
Postpaid  60  cts ;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at  our 
risk) .  Use  a  whole  box.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Hart  &  Company,  Box  8018,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rFhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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W.  S .  Dewing ,  President 

FREE  Book  o£ 

Factory  Prices 

Get  my  FREE  book  just 
out-  Many 

Manges  color  pages. 

Full  of  new 
ideas, new  fea¬ 
tures  and  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  oil  stoves, 
porcelain  enamel  coal  and  wood 
ranges,  porcelain  enamel  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges  and 
furnaces— both  pipe  and  1  regis¬ 
ter  type.  200  styles  and  sizes. 

$1,000,000  Saving 

I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  — 

,  v  this  year.  Furnace* 

Will  yoo  share inthis  great  saving?  £  IT 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms—  ^ p 
30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Greatest  SALE  in  our  26  years  is  on  I 
New  book  tells  you  all  about  my  easy 
terms,  as  low  as  $3.00  monthly.  It  ex- 
[  plains  my  30  day  FREE  trial  and  360 
day  approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Money  back  guarantee— the  strongest 
ewer  written.  Kalamazoo  FREE  fur¬ 
nace  plana  and  FREE  service  eliminate 
« utirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

560,000  Customers 

Inay  the  way  660,000  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  know  is  the  right  way.  Some- 
«>ne  must  buy  from  the  factory  first— 
why  not  you? 


(The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


if  Well  and  cistern 
water  with  one 
outfit— 

A  single  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  gives 
you  complete  water  service 
-—hard,  soft,  hot  and  cold  water  at  the 
turn  of  the  faucet.  The  air  compressor 
end  air  tank  fit  in  a  small  space,  a  corner 
of  the  basement  or  garage,  supply  air 
to  operate  the  pumps  in  well  and  cistern. 
No  special  pump  house  necessary. 


Water  is  always  fresh,  pure  and  health¬ 
ful.  Never  stale  or  flat.  Plenty  of  water 
for  your  flowers  and  vegetable  garden, 
lawns,  etc.  Let  us  send  you  complete 
information  about  this  better  water 
system.  Write  for  catalog. 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

15  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MILWAUKEE 

ADI  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Ointment 
To  Heal  Sore  Hands 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


the  usual  rule.  Our  brown  breads  are 
made  with  soft  maple  sugar  instead  of 
molasses.  For  these  as  well  as  for  pick¬ 
ling  we  often  use  the  dark  sugar,  a  little 
soured,  that  we  get  at  the  end  of  the 
season  sometimes. 

We  like  maple  sugar  for  canning  most 
fruit,  too.  Apple  sauce  and  stewed  straw¬ 
berries  are  among  the  few  fruits  that  are 
better  with  cane  sugar. 

In  confectionery  and  frosting  recipes 
that  take  granulated  sugar  I  have  used 
maple  with  equally  good  results.  Surely 
no  sweetening  can  equal  maple  syrup  for 
fresh  fruit  or  berries.  And  cereals  are 
quite  transformed  by  maple  sugar. 

Altogether  I  don’t  see  how  we  could 
keep  house  without  an  abundant  supply 
of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  the  year  ’round. 
Not  a  day  passes  but  what  we  use  it  in  at 
least  two  ways — generally  more. 

VIDA  M.  BATES. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Summer  is  fast  drawing  t<#a  close,  and 
almost  before  we  realize  the  fact  the 
cooler  days  of  early  Fall  will  be  with  us 
again.  How  swiftly  the  seasons  roil ;  the 
years  speed  by  so  fast  that  we  scarce 
have  time  to  meditate  upon  the  wonder¬ 
ful  beauties  and  blessings  which  each  dif¬ 
ferent  season  brings  until  the  calendar 
points  on  to  the  next.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  those  of  us  who  have 
passed  middle  age  and  are  descending  the 
western  slope,  and  the  end.  The  Summer 
here  in  the  West  has  been  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasant,  some  weeks  of  very  hot  weather, 
with  days  when  the  temperature  stood 
above  100  all  day  long,  and  along  with 
the  hot  days  came  a  six-week  dry  spell 
which  was  very  hard  on  garden  and  field 
crops  and  pastures  as  well ;  however,  the 
plentiful  rains  which  have  fallen  for  the 
last  twTo  weeks  have  not  only  lowered  the 
temperature  but  have  given  crops  a  new 
start  and  made  the  pastures  green  and 
render  much  to  the  delight  of  live  stock. 
The  apple  crop  will  be  much  improyed, 
while  cotton  and  all  Fall  crops  will  flour¬ 
ish.  Wheat  and  oats,  which  were  ma¬ 
tured  before  struck  by  the  drought,  were 
fairly  good  and  this  together  with  an 
average  crop  of  corn  will  insure  plenty 
of  feedstuff  on  the  farms.  Cotton  is  our 
money  crop,  and  with  the  promise  of  a 
fair  yield,  together  with  the  prevailing 
high  price,  makes  the  farmer  happy  and 
hopeful  for  the  future. 

The  rather  short  berry  and  early  fruit 
crop  has  reduced  the  annual  task  of  can¬ 
ning;  still  most  housewives  have  enough 
of  the  early  fruit  canned  to  furnish  a 
pleasing  variety  for  the  Winter ;  just  now 
we  are  busy  canning  peaches,  the  Elberta 
crop  being  just  ready  to  can,  and  rather 
plentiful  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The 
recent  rains  insure  plenty  of  tomatoes 
for  canning  a  little  later  on. 

The  last  term  of  Summer  school  here 
in  our  college  is  nearing  its  close.  The 
regular  Summer  term  closed  two  weeks 
ago  but  this  is  followed  by  a  three-week 
extension  term,  which  means  that  school 
is  in  session  almost  11  months  each  year. 
The  attendance  of  the  extension  term  is 
limited  to  a  few  hundred  of  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  students  who  are  so  anxious  to 
finish  that  they  take  the  risk  of  over¬ 
work  ;  only  one  member  of  my  family  is 
taking  in  this,  the  others  all  having  de¬ 
cided  on  a  vacation,  and  are  somewhat 
scattered,  one  having  hied  away  far  back 
in  the  hills  for  a  short  rest;  another  left 
for  a  few  weeks  stay  in  another  town, 
while  our  only  boy,  a  lad  of  21,  left  last 
night,  along  with  a  number  of  other  boys, 
for  a  three  weeks  training  course  at  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  at  the  military  training 
camp.  This  is  his  first  trip  away  from 
the  home  roof,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  loneliness  in  my 
heart  as  I  think  of  the  absent  one. 

Our  woods  are  beautifully  green  and 
resplendent  after  the  copious  showers ; 
this  old  Cherokee  Indian  town  is  nestled 
here  among  many  hills,  with  many  of  the 
houses  almost  completely  hidden  from 
view  during  the  Summer  months  by  the 
large  grove  of  forest  trees  surrounding 
them.  There  are  some  fine  mountain 
springs  within  the  city  limits,  where 
many  of  the  citizens  obtain  water  for 
household  and  drinking  purposes.  Only 
a  short  distance  away  the  beautiful  Illi¬ 
nois  River  winds  its  way  among  the  hills ; 
the  water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  is  a 
great  playground  for  our  college  students 
during  the  Summer  season  ;  here  the  col¬ 
lege  swimming  class  takes  daily  lessons, 
while  hundreds  of  wealthy  persons  from 
the  busy  oil  sections  farther  west  camp 
along  its  banks  to  spend  their  vacations 
bathing,  fishing  and  hunting. 

Just  a  few  more  weeks  and  the  little 
folks,  and  older  ones  as  well,  will  be  back 
in  school  again.  Six  of  my  seven  children 
will  begin  teaching  in  September ;  three 
of  these  will  he  beginners  in  the  work. 
The  youngest,  now  15,  is  in  high  school 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  completed  the 
necessary  qualifications  when  she  is  18, 
which  is  the  required  age  for  teaching 
in  our  State. 

We  will  have  no  county  fair  this  year, 
a  fact  which  I  regret,  as  I  especially  en¬ 
joy  the  bringing  together  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  our  household  arts  and 
educational  work.  I  think  the  county 
fair  is  very  helpful,  especially  to  our 
farm  folk,  since  it  brings  about  a  mutual 
knowledge  of  the  success  or  failure  along 
given  lines  and  enables  us  to  profit  by 
these.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Youll  Be  Proud  of  It 

A  ^tattefaref'  Kitchen  Sink,  “yardstick- 
high,”  provides  comfort  and  prevents  back- 
strain.  It  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
kitchen  and  saves  the  housewife  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  hard  work. 

It  not  only  eases  the  kitchen  work  all  the 
fear  round,  but  is  especially  appreciated  at 
larvest,  when  extra  “hands”  must  be  fed. 

Write  for  64-page  catalogue,  Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home.  It  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  many  styles  and  sizes 
of  kitchen  sinks  and  other  modern  plumbing 
fixtures.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

Standard  .Sarnlacs  Co. 

Pittsburgh 
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Convenience 

What  a  convenience 
running  water  is  in  the 
bath,  kitchen,  laundry 
and  barns;  what  labor 
it  saves  and  what  com¬ 
fort  it  brings  1  Many 
folks  living  on  farms  do 
not  have  running  water 
in  their  homes  because 
they  think  it  is  expensive,  and  have 
never  investigated  the  cost.  Goulds 
Pumps  and  Water  Systems  have 
brought  comfort  and  convenience  to 
thousands  of  users,  and  in  many 
caseshaveactuallysaved  them  money. 


AND  WATER 


Running  Water 

UNDER  PRESSURE  _ 

There  is  a  Hoosler  Water  Service  that  will 
solve  your  water  problems  regardless  of 
conditions.  The  Hoosier  takes  supply 
from  any  source  and  uses  any  power. 
Banishes  drudgery  and  inconvenience  of 
pumping  and  carrying.  Saves  countless 
steps  and  shortens  hours.  Better  for  the 
health  of  your  family  and  live  stock.  Easy 
to  install  and  operate.  Low  first  cost  and 
economy  of  operation  give  city  water 
convenience  at  less  than  city  water  cost. 
Cprr  pnnv  Your  copy  of  “How  To 
mCL  JDUUIV  Have  Running  Water” 
now  ready.  Send  name  and  address.  Means 
no  obligation.  Is  complete  handbook  on 
water  systems  and  will  help  you  figure 
the  equipment  for  your  needs. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.CO. 

Dept.  V _ KEMDAILVILLE,  INP. 

galVAZinic 
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SYSTEMS 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  K 
which  describes  our  complete  line 
of  electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems.  There  is  a 
Goulds  Water  System  for  every 
purse  and  for  every  purpose. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets, pete.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i» 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  .or.  to  .end  for  fre.leom  book.  It 
tell.  .11  aboatwMrlna  alnrvoniitr, 
tull,  low* priced.  wllr-wei-Mlawni 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  489,  Fitter,  St,  BOONVILLC,NY 


Edmonds  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Tennessee  Notes — A  Trip  to 
Detroit 

I  believe  I’m  glad  I  am  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  get  a  vacation  often,  for 
there  are  so  many  last  minute  things  to 
do,  and  to  help  matters  along,  one  must 
be  burdened  with  a  heavy  cold  and  a  few 
minor  ailments,  but  as  I  knew  those  boys 
would  be  wondering  what  had  become  of 
me  if  I  failed  to  arrive  at  the  stated 
time,  the  sixth  of  August  found  me  all 
packed  and  ready  to  go.  So  many  times 
I’ve  packed  the  others  off  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  don’t 
you  know,  I  had  to  choke  the  tears  back 
when  I  said :  “Good  luck  to  you.” 

Such  dry  dusty  weather,  and  crops  look 
so  unpromising,  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
a  little  blue.  Yet  I  packed  my  troubles 
and  worries  all  secure  and  told  them  to 
stay  at  home,  so  here  are  notes  on  the 
wayside.  A  dusty-looking  party  with  a 
bouquet  come  into  the  Jonesboro  station  ; 
wonder  if  it’s  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
party?  But  as  I  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
dust  a  dear  old  lady’s  black  dress  she 
tells  me  they  have  driven  many  miles  in 
a  long  funeral  procession  with  dust  so 
dense  one  could  not  see  any  distance 
at  all. 

The  train  pulls  in  on  time — all  aboard 
— a  last  hand  wave  and  Jonesboro  fades 
away.  A  short  stop  at  Greenville.  We 
pass  Lamon’s  wagon  factory  and  the 
large  new  Holstein  Orphanage  where  one 
can  see  an  unlimited  number  of  little 
folks  at  play — poor  motherless  waifs,  yet 
how  good  that  they  can  be  housed,  fed 
and  given  a  training  that  will  make  or 
strive  to  make  them  good  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  On  below  Greenville  I  saw  such 
a  cute  little  log  house  with  a  stone  chim¬ 
ney  ;  yet  the  roof  was  caving  in  and 
chimney  falling  down.  No  doubt  the 
hands  that  reared  it  have  long  since 
molded  to  dust,  and  the  soul  returned 
to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

A  short  stop  in  a  dreary  looking  place 
but  it  was  for  water.  A  short  pause  at 
Bull’s  Gap  of  battle  renown  ;  an  appar¬ 
ently  drier  country  than  where  I  left. 
Morristown,  a  pretty  little  city  on  past 
the  Mascot  limestone  quarry,  acres  cov¬ 
ered  with  piles  of  ground  limestone  rock. 
The  rock  formations  have  begun  to 
change,  they  stand  up  in  box-like  forms 
with  plenty  of  lime  showing  in  them. 
Across  the  river  short  corn  and  burnt-up 
vegetation,  burnt  bare  fields.  A  three- 
hour  wait  at  Knoxville ;  a  wedding  party 
given  a  send-off  with  a  number  of  cow 
bells  and  cheering.  A  Travelers’  Aid, 
great  help  to  inexperienced  travelers,  and 
there  are  so  many  people  going  and  com¬ 
ing.  A  busy  world,  one  of  many  parts, 
yet  always  some  who  show  a  friendly 
spirit.  One,  a  young  mother,  asked  me 
to  guard  her  baggage  while  she  went 
with  baby  to  the  rest  room.  I  have  sym¬ 
pathy  for  mothers  with  little  folks  on  a 
journey.  Overheard  an  old  ex-Tennesee- 
an  coming  home  on  a  visit  blowing  Okla¬ 
homa’s  horn.  It  is  surely  a  productive 
country.  He  thought  the  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  of  Tennessee  ought  to  be  herded 
up  and  taken  out  West  where  there  was 
room  and  work.  Next  change  at  Oakdale, 
only  a  17-minute  wait ;  enjoying  the  trip, 
with  only  an  occasional  pang  for  those 
left  behind. 

I  strike  up  a  passing  acquantance  with 
a  Salvationist  family ;  father,  mother, 
wee  baby  and  four  larger  children.  Wife 
is  stepmother,  and  they  seem  to  be  an 
affectionate  family,  kindly,  considerate  of 
the  stranger  as  well  as  one  another. 

Clinton,  a  small  city,  Oliver  Springs,  a 
Summer  resort  with  the  mountains  show¬ 
ing  in  the  distance ;  dark  and  one  can  tell 
no  more  of  the  farming  conditions.  Car 
crowded  and  I  share  my  seat  with  the 
second  of  the  Salvationist  lassies.  Harri- 
man,  a  small  place  ;  one  tunnel  after  an¬ 
other  that  makes  one  gasp  for  breath. 
On  through  the  distance  and  the  dark. 
We  cross  the  high  river  bridge  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ivy.,  just  about  daylight,  but  there 
is  such  a  fog  and  smoke  one  cannot  see 
anything.  I  find  this  part  of  Kentucky 
a  bit  rolling ;  corn,  mules,  tobacco  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Even  the  mules  look 
thrifty.  ‘Straight  track,  few  stops,  and 
swift  traveling,  into  Ohio.  Many  grape¬ 
vines,  lots  of  corn ;  I  can  see  for  miles 
tobacco  growing  here,  too.  Some  mullein 
fields,  locust  thickets  and  wild  parsnips 
make  one  think  of  home.  Orchards  don’t 
show  much  fruit ;  some  nice-looking 
peaches.  Fine  roads,  only  two  bunches 
of  sheep ;  not  extra  many  cattle  to  be 
seen  from  the  window.  A  short  stop  at 
Ludlow  on  the  Ohio  River. 

I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  tough ; 
porter  brought  me  a  hot  cup  of  coffee, 
which  was  surely  worth  the  dime.  I  fix 
myself  to  lie  down  and  try  to  rest,  but 
one  so  wants  to  see,  especially  Dayton, 
Ohio,  but  can  see  no  results  of  the  de¬ 
structive  flood.  I  have  counted  20  blocks 
and  not  over  yet.  Through  here  finest 
farming  section  yet  seen ;  corn  and  oats, 
corn  and  oats.  The  oats  have  the  bright¬ 
est  straw,  the  color  of  gold,  but  they  have 
been  recently  cut  and  no  late  rain  from 
the  looks  of  the  soil.  Now  and  then  a 
rail  fence  looks  lonely.  Some  few  young 
trees  in  woodlots,  but  mostly  old  frees 
standing  thinly  over  the  grassy  surface. 
Near  the  cities  are  large  productive  truck 
farms ;  onions,  rhubarb,  beets,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce  and  beans.  Through  the  country 
large  barns,  small  houses,  that  ofttimes 
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look  a  bit  dilapidated.  Wonder  if  they 
are  not  tenants?  Owners  perhaps  living 
in  the  nearby  cities.  The  orchards  are 
mostly  of  aged  trees,  but  few  young  ones 
to  be  seen.  Now  and  then  bare  spots 
gullied  out  are  to  be  seen.  Yet  corn  that 
looks  sickly  striving  to  grow.  Wonder  if 
it  has  been  corned  to  death,  or  a  different 
formation  of  soil?  More  timber  to  be 
seen ;  uplands  show  in  the  distance.  As 
we  pass  Kennel,  a  small  town,  we  en¬ 
counter  our  first  rain. 

The  bustle  and  worry  of  changing  and 
being  crowded  and  pushed  around  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  excessive  and  stuffy 
heat  are  just  about  to  get  me,  so  no 
more  notes  from  here  to  Detroit.  A  glass 
of  milk  helps  me  a  bit.  Car  crowded  with 
colored  folks.  I  reach  Detroit,  find  one 
son,  the  two  daughters-in-law,  a  nephew 
and  one  of  our  neighbor  lads  waiting  for 
me.  It’s  such  a  relief  to  be  relieved  o* 
every  responsibility,  and  be  made  much 
of.  Only  block  and  a  half  and  I  am  for 
the.  first  time  a  guest  of  my  sons  and 
their  wives.  It  gives  one  a  funny  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  so  much  to  tell  one 
another,  so  many  questions  to  ask.  and 
the  trunk  of  vegetables  to  unpack,  for 
surely  the  home  soil  products  are  sweet¬ 
er.  A  good  shower  here  last  night  and 
another  today.  When  I  get  rested  we 
are  to  see  Detroit.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Using  the  Wholesome 
Pepper 

Tompkins  County  Pepper  Relish.  — 
Chop  very  fine  two  dozen  each  of  red  and 
green  peppers  and  the  same  number  of 
silver-skinned  onions,  not  too  large.  Cov¬ 
er  with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  10 
minutes,  and  drain.  To  the  mixture  add 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  four  cups  of  sugar, 
four  tablespoons  of  salt,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Store  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

Pepper  Salad. — Shave  as  fine  as  possi¬ 
ble  one  head  of  cabbage,  use  an  ounce  of 
mustard  seed,  or  an  ounce  of  celery  seed 
as  one' prefers  either  flavor;  cut  one  or 
two  yellow  peppers  into  thin  shavings  if 
mustard  seed  is  used,  or  four  if  celery 
^eed  is  used.  Pour  cold  vinegar  over  all, 
add  a  little  salt  and  sugar  and  let  stand  a 
day  or  two  to  really  pickle  the  cabbage 
and  peppers.  Pack  in  jars  or  cans  and 
it  will  keep  all  Winter.  Serve  with 
oysters  and  cold  meats. 

Stuffed  Peppers. — Cut  off  the  stem  end 
of.  green  bell  peppers.  Mince  cooked 
chicken  or  use  a  can  of  shrimps,  and  mix 
with  it  almost  an  equal  weight  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  large  lump  of  butter,  two  or 
three  tablespoons  of  cream,  salt  and  a 
sprinkle  of  parsley.  Fill  the  pepper 
shells  with  the  mixture,  sprinkle  bread 
crumbs  over  the  tops,  dot  with  butter, 
and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Oakland  Stuffed  Peppers. — Cut  off  the 
tops  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  of  six  pep¬ 
pers,  chop,  an  extra  pepper  without  seeds, 
mix  with  it  a  small  onion  chopped,  a  cup 
of  chopped  tomato,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  or  salad  oil.  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
an  equal  measure  of  bread  crumbs.  Stuff 
the  peppers,  replace  the  stem  ends,  and 
bake  the  peppers  for  half  an  hour,  bast¬ 
ing  them  with  butter  or  salad  oil  two  or 
three  times.  Serve  them  'hot  as  a  vege¬ 
table. 

Canning  Peppers. — Cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise,  remove  seeds.  Pack  in  hot  jars, 
fitting  in  as  closely  as  possible  without 
crushing.  Add  hot  water  to  cover,  and 
two  teaspoons  of  salt  to  each  quart.  Put 
rubber  and  cap  in  position,  seal  lightly, 
and -process  two  hours,  then  tighten  lid. 

Peppers,  either  fresh  or  canned,  are 
excellent  filled  with  hot  boiled  rice,  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  and 
then  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  grated 
cheese,  and  set  in  the  oven  till  the 
cheese  is  melted.  Chopped  in  hash, 
served  in  stewed  tomato,  or  in  meat 
dishes  or  scrambled  eggs  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 


Popular  Sandwiches 

Egg  Sandwiches. — On  a  buttered  slice 
of  bread  lay  a  few  finely  cut  raw  onions, 
then  a  fried  egg  cooked  hard.  Cover  with 
another  slice  of  buttered  bread  and  cut 
in  triangle. 

Beef  Sandwiches.  —  Take  any  well- 
cooked  beef,  a  small  piece  of  onion,  run 
through  fine  knife  on  food  chopper,  moist¬ 
en  with  catsup  and  spread  between  slices 
of  buttered  bread.  Roast  pork  may  be 
used  in  place  of  beef. 

Cheese  and  Conserve  Sandwiches. — On 
a  buttered  slice  of  bread  lay  a  lettuce 
leaf  if  it  can  be  had,  spread  on  this  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  then  any  conserve,  marmalade 
or  jelly.  (I  like  conserve  best).  Cover 
with  another  lettuce  leaf,  then  buttered 
bread.  Cut  in  any  desired  shape.  These 
are  fine. 

Bean  Salad  Sandwiches. — 'Cook  navy 
beans  till  very  well  done.  Mash  thor¬ 
oughly ;  add  a  bit  of  minced  onion,  some 
stuffed  olives  cut  fine  or  pimento  peppers 
and  moisten  with  any  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing.  Spread  on  between  slices  of  but¬ 
tered  bread.  This  also  makes  a  fine 
salad.  mrs.  l.  j.  f. 


“Father,  do  the  big  fishes  eat  sar¬ 
dines?”  “Yes.  my  son!”  “How  do  thev 
get  them  out  of  the  tins?” — -Buen  Humor. 


HE  BRINGS  you  a  message  of 
cheer,  of  safety,  of  comfort 
and  economy.  He  brings  you  the 
light  which  has  been  proved  by 
science  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  sunlight. 

He  comes  to  tell  you  about  the 
lighting  and  cooking  plant  which 
has  proved  its  practical  value  in 
more  than  125,000  farm  homes 
in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States; 
a  plant  which  has  served  many 
a  farmer  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  no  upkeep  expense 
but  the  cost  of  Union  Carbide 
to  recharge  the  generator  an 
average  of  two  or  three  times 
a  year. 

Welcome  the  Colt  Light  Man! 
He  will  tell  you  what  scientists 
say  of  Colt  Light.  He  will  show 
you  actual  Colt  Light  in  your  own 


living  room.  He  will  show  you  the 
Colt  Carbide  gas  stove  in  actual 
operation — you  can  try  it  and  see 
how  much  discomfort  it  will  save 
you  in  hot  weather  and  how  fine 
it  is  for  emergency  cooking;  how 
the  Colt  iron  saves  steps  and  time 
and  drudgery. 

And  right  now,  before  you  see 
the  Colt  Light  man,  send  for 
the  interesting  booklet  we  have 
prepared  for  you. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great  an 
opportunity  for  the  farm-trained  man  as 
selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Selling  ex¬ 
perience  is  unnecessary  for  we  will  train 
you  to  make  a  success  of  this  work.  If 
you  are  over  25  years  old  and  drive  your 
own  automobile  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 


New  York,  N.Y.  .  .  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  .  .31  Exchange  St.. 
Chicago,  III.  .  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8i  Brannan  Sts. 


"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT” 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feel 


If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 
Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 
for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


want 

hese 


BLEEDING  GUMS 

is  the  first  symptom  of  pyorrhea 

RP-VIDA  thesanitary 

nt  VlrCM  TOOTHBRUSH 

Prevents  and  cures  bleeding  gums.  Looks  ancl  is 
used  like  a  toothbrush  but  has  no  bristles  to  scratch  and 
infect  the  gums.  Highly  endorsed.  Re-Vira  complete 
with  100  pads,  #1.  Child’s  75c.  Postpaid.  Handles 
come  in  White,  Red,  Blue,  Green,  Purple  and  Amber. 

E.  A.  CLARK,  22  Camden  Street.  HACKENSACK,  N,  J. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

One  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  comprises  4t$ 
or  5-foot  iron  enameled  bath  tub,  one  19-inch  lava¬ 
tory.  A  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  seat,  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps  and  fittings. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

• 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30!hSt.,N.Y. 
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School  Days  in  the  Home¬ 
stead  Country 

We  Sre  now  living  in  a  country  of 
consolidated  schools,  which  means  nice 
large,  comfortable,  well-equipped  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  pupils  are  transported  to 
and  from  school  in  comfortable  trucks. 
How  great  a  difference  from  the  time 
when  I,  now'  -14,  attended  school,  and 
still  a  few*  years'  later,  when  I  taught  the 
district  school.  Our  little  one-room 
schoolhouse  in  Southwestern  Iowa  was 
“colder  than  Greenland”  in  Winter,  and 
many  a  morning  the  pupils  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  crowd  around  the  big  box-shaped 
wood-burning  stove  to  prepare  their 
morning  lessons.  Once  in  a  while  some 
father  hitched  up  and  took  his  children 
to  school  in  the  sled  if  the  snow  was  un¬ 
usually  deep,  but  such  an  occurrence  was 
uncommon,  and  hardly  a  morning  went 
by  without  some  little  shaver  arriving  at 
the  schoolhouse,  crying  with  the  cold. 
Our  lunches  were  nearly  always  frozen 
by  the  time  we  got  to  school,  and  as 
(here  was  no  place  to  set  our  lunch 
buckets  excepting  on  the  floor,  they  re¬ 
mained  frozen  all  day. 

When  we  moved  to  the  homestead 
country  of  Western  Nebraska  we  found 
conditions  even  wmrse,  for  there  were 
not  many  schoolhouses,  and  most  schools 
were  held  in  some  absentee  bachelor’s  lit¬ 
tle  sod  shack.  The  one  I  attended  was 
made  up  of  about  24  pupils  ranging  in 
age  from  five  to  17,  all  in  a  little  10x12 
shed-roof  sod  house,  no  floor  but  mother 
earth  ;  one  small  half  window,  no  black¬ 
board  or  desks,  and  only  long  homemade 
benches  for  seats.  The  schools  were  not 
graded,  and  each  scholar  seemed  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  when  he  or  she  “gradu¬ 
ated.”  although  the  majority  “quitu- 
ated.” 

At  17  I  obtained  a  teacher’s  certificate 
and  taught  my  first  term  of  school  in  a 
district  16  miles  from  home,  among  per¬ 
fect  strangers.  The  school  building  was  a 
one-room  soddy.  with  two  windows,  a 
small  blackboard,  but  no  floor,  and  no 
equipment  beside  the  blackboard ;  not 
even  a  piece  of  chalk.  There  was  a 
small  coal  heater,  but  not  a  speck  of 
fuel,  and  I  found  that  as  there  were  not 
many  scholars,  the  teacher  was  expected 
to  “rustle”  the  fuel,  which  was  easier 
said  than  done,  as  there  was  nothing  but 
grass  and  eowr  chips  to  be  had.  Each 
family  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  books  for  their  children,  but  there 
were  only  three  books  for  the  14  schol¬ 
ars — a  piece  of  a  speller,  a  Fourth  Read¬ 
er  and  a  Ray’s  Third  Arithmetic.  When 
I  complained  to  the  woman  where  I 
boarded  of  the  scarcity  of  books  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  we  ’lowed  you’d  furnish 
the  books.” 

Teachers  used  to  have  a  saying  that 
“A  good  boarding  place  was  half  the  bat¬ 
tle”  and  I  think  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
about  mine.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
a  shrewed  old-fashioned  “hardshell” 
Baptist  preacher  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  traveling  over  the  country,  selling 
windmills,  which  two  or  three  of  his 
grown  sons  erected  for  the  purchasers. 
His  wife  had  the  idea  that  money  spent 
for  clothes,  food  or  comforts,  even  bare 
necessities,  was  worse  than  thrown  away, 
so  the  food  mostly  consisted  of  corn- 
bread,  molasses  and  squash,  boiled  in 
wTater,  served  very  “soupy.”  There  were 
not  nearly  enough  knives,  forks,  spoons 
or  plates  to  accommodate  the  people  at 
mealtime,  and  as  I  wyas  a  light  eater  I 
soon  finished  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  some  one  would  call  “Teacher,  if 
you’re  done,  let  me  have  your  things.” 
which  they  used  without  washing!  They 
didn’t  possess  a  wash  tub  or  boiler,  so 
on  Saturdays  water  was  heated  in  an 
iron  pot  which  at  other  times  was  used 
for  cooking  the  squash  ;  then  the  old  man 
and  the  oldest  boy  were  sent  to  bed  while 
the  women  folk  washed  and  ironed  the 
white  shirts  which  those  men  seemed  to 
think  were  so  necessary  in  their  business. 

To  come  to  the  school,  though,  I  final¬ 
ly  persuaded  some  of  the  parents  to  buy 
a  few'  books,  and  the  district  bought  a 
box  of  chalk,  and  I  wTas  in  clover,  al¬ 
though  the  dust  became  so  thick  at  times 
that  I  had  to  keep  the  children  in  their 
seats  while  reciting. 

I  may  be  old-fashioned  and  prejudiced, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  “What  is  worth 
having  is  w’orth  striving  for,”  and  the 
means  for  obtaining  an  education  now 
is  made  too  easy  to  be  appreciated.  I 
do  not  mean  that  children  ought  to  un¬ 
dergo  all  the  hardships  that  wre  older 
folk  experienced,  but  I  fully  believe  that 
they  are  having  things  made  too  easy, 
and  are  growing  up  without  sufficient  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  also  think  that  while 
the  present  day  pupils  are  getting  a  su¬ 
perficial  training  in  many  things  un- 
thought-of  a  few'  years  ago,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  are  neglected.  Some  of  them 
can  “figger”  very  well,  especially  if  hav¬ 
ing  an  aptitude  for  figures,  but  very  few 
can  w'rite  a  legible  hand  or  read  well, 
aloud,  and  spelling  is  too  often  poor. 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 


Controlling  Vermin 

I  suppose  bedbug  remedies  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  will  descend  upon  you,  but  your  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  former  issue  reminded  me  of  my 
battle  with  bugs.  We  moved  into  an  old 
stone  house  that  had  been  a  mansion  in 
the  dear  dead  days,  but  evil  days  have 


come  upon  it  in  our  age.  Even  the 
kitchen,  18x22  ft.  in  size,  was  polluted 
with  bugs  and  their  enemies  the  centi¬ 
pedes.  Sulphur  candles  never  phased 
them ;  I  think  they  must  have  originated 
in  the  region  of  sulphur  and  brimstone. 
Hot  lye  water,  corrosive  sublimate,  com¬ 
mercial  remedies,  snuff  made  into  a  paste 
and  brushed  into  crevices,  are  all  so  mes¬ 
sy  or  actually  dangerous  where  there  are 
small  children,  I  had  to  find  something 
else. 

If  the  house  can  be  vacated  for  a  day 
the  best  way  is  to  hire  an  experienced 
person  to  fumigate  w'ith  cyanide  gas. 
Most  greenhouse  men  understand  irs  use. 
But  it  is  one  of  our  most  deadly  poisons, 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be 
used  by  a  careless  person,  or  you  w ill  die 
quicker  than  the  bugs.  The  remedy  I 
found  most  practical  and  easiest  to  use 
was  ordinai-y  gasoline.  Use  a  paint  brush 
and  go  over  every  crevice,  first  removing 
loose  paper.  Go  over  everything  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  catch  any  strays  you  have 
missed,  and  regard  everything  wyth  sus¬ 
picion  for  a  long  time.  I  promise  you 
will  be  free  of  bugs.  The  gasoline  soon 
evaporates  and  you  can  leave  doors  and 
windows  open.  Your  only  precaution  is 
to  keep  all  fire  away  from  gasoline- 
cleaned  rooms,  as  gas  fumes  are  explo¬ 
sive.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  that  buildings  be  closed  tight 
and  heated  to  112  degrees.  This  will  kill 
both  eggs  and  bugs,  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  walls  that  hot. 

MRS.  C.  C.  B. 


Letters  from  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  had  meant  to  give  “Henry”  and  my¬ 
self  a  quiet  rest  at  home  yesterday,  but 
the  day  was  fine,  and  there  was  a  re¬ 
worked  cherry  china-cupboard  waiting  for 
me  at  the  cabinet-maker’s,  so  I  couldn’t 
stand  it;  I  took  the  serving  table  down 
(nine  miles)  for  some  improvements,  and 
brought  the  cupboard  back.  It  is  a 
hybrid  :  a  battered  cherry  cupboard  with¬ 
out  doors,  that  I  (bought  for  80  cents  to 
keep  canned  fruit  in  ;  doors  from  a  cherry 
corner  cupboard  that  I  bought  to  get  the 
lumber  for  other  uses ;  legs  from  the 
cherry  bedposts  that  grandfather  left  in 
the  attic.  The  sex-ving  table  had  already 
acquired  legs  from  the  same  set  of  bed¬ 
posts.  and  will  have  its  walnut  top  board 
replaced  by  wood  from  the  old  corner 
cupboard.  I  took  some  pictures  of  the 
cabinet  this  morning,  and  if  they  turn 
out  well,  perhaps  you  may  see  what  can 
be  made  by  a  skilled  workman  out  of 
odds  and  ends;  it  looks  like  a  real  an¬ 
tique,  for  the  cherry  is  all  of  the  very 
old,  rich  tone. 

I  should  like  to  pass  on  my  idea  of  a 
work  dress  which  is  the  jumper  style. 
It  started  as  a  make-over,  and  when  so 
made,  the  jumper  usually  needs  a  seam  at 
the  waistline.  Of  new  goods,  it  may  be 
one-piece,  and  belted  or  not,  as  desired. 
There  is  no  placket  and  no  fastening, 
neck  and  armholes  are  cut  large  enough, 
and  body  loose  enough,  so  that  it  is  a 
jumper  in  every  sense.  Any  sort  of  old 
shirtwaist,  worn  or  too  short,  can  be  used 
to  advantage  underneath.  Also,  old  cot¬ 
ton  dresses,  outgrown  or  shrunken,  can 
be  used  underneath  to  double  purpose,  as 
both  blouse  and  petticoat.  For  the  out¬ 
side,  I  like  a  firm,  moderately  heavy  ma¬ 
terial,  as  galatea,  denim,  or  worsted.  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  saw  a  dress  of  much  the 
same  lines  in  a  city  show  window  recent¬ 
ly,  as  a  new  thing  for  the  season  ! 

Years  ago,  my  mother  and  I  began  sav¬ 
ing  silk  pieces  for  a  quilt.  iSinee  we  had 
so  few  silk  garments,  the  accumulation 
was  slow,  and  fortunately,  before  we  had 
enough,  the  silk  began  to  go  to  pieces, 
after  its  adulterated  kind!  (Fortunately, 
I  mean,  because  it  was  not  made  up  into 
the  quilt.)  Now  il  have  been  cutting 
silk  and  velvet  rags,  not  for  rugs,  but  for 
cushion  covers.  I  have  seen  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  one,  knitted ;  but  Eaprl’s  mother 
has  her  loom  threaded  with  warp  for  an 
18-in-wide  stair  carpet,  and  the  cushion 
covers  will  get  in  on  the  same  run.  This 
way  takes  fewer  rags  than  a  knitted 
cover,  and  should  be  stronger. 

This  seems  to  be  mostly  an  account  of 
making  something  out  of  something  else  ! 
But  after  all,  that  does  figure  largely  in 
our  daily  life,  and  even  Mother  Nature 
takes  a  hand  in  such  business,  e.  m.  c. 


Irish  Soda  Bread 

One  quart  flour,  one  cup  raisins 
chopped  coarsely,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
1  V\.  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  %  teaspoon 
soda,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Bake  in  a  loaf  pan 
45  minutes.  This  recipe  was  given  me 
by  an  Irishwoman.  m.  t.  b. 


Oatmeal  Bread 

Here  is  the  recipe  I  have  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  as  it  has  always  been 
satisfactory  I  do  not  use  any  other  :  Two 
cups  rolled  oats,  pour  over  this  four  cups 
boiling  water,  add  one  small  cup  molasses, 
salt  to  taste,  two  tablespoons  lard,  and 
let  stand  till  lukewarm.  Then  add  one 
compi-essed  yeast  cake  or  one  cup  liquid 
yeast  and  flour  to  make  stiff  dough.  Let 
rise  in  warm  place  till  light ;  mold  into 
tins  and  when  light  bake  in  moderate 
oven.  MRS.  e.  b.  s. 


More  Beautiful 
Than  Any  Stove 

And  Much  More 
Powerful -- 

The  NEW 


the  very  latest 
Fuller  &  Warren  invention. 

Built  on  Furnace  Principles 

Heats  and  Ventilates  5  to  7  Rooms 

DNLIfCE,  a  stove,  this  NEV(/  Super-Heater  does  not  radiate  heat,  BUT 
CIRCULATES  IT  like  a  furnace.  Thus  the  air,  kept  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion,  is  pure  and  healthful,  and  the  rooms,  abundantly  and  evenly  heated, 
are  delightfully  comfortable  at  all  times. 

THIS  NEW  SUPER-HEATER  stands  4  feet  high  and  is  21  V2  inches 
wide  and  deep.  Because  of  its  scientific  construction  and  its  deep,  brick- 
lined  firepot,  it  has  tremendous  heating  capacity,  and  is  unusually  econom¬ 
ical  in  use  of  WOOD  or  Coal. 

FINELY  FINISHED  in  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel,  with  Nickel 
Trimmings,  it  is  certainly  BEAUTIFUL,  and  it  adds  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  any  room  in  which  it  is  placed.  Can  be  quickly,  easily 
installed  in  any  room  having  chimney  connection.  It’s  a  Fuller  &  Warren 
Quality  Product,  built  for  long  service  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

FOR  SALE  BY  STEWART  DEALERS  EVERY- 
WHERE  AT  VERY  MODERATE  PRICE 

Illustrated  Folder  gladly  sent  FREE  for  the  asking. 


FULLER  a  WARREN  CO..  TROY.  NY 


|  Since 1832 Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves.  RjnQcs  and  Furnaces 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pure  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or 
berries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  Clauic  “Cutaway"  Cider  Mills 
and  Fruit  Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway" 
Disk  Harrows,  are  unusually  high  quality  ; 
they  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  last  for 
years.  Get  yours  before  the  rush.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices  TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  10  Elm  St.,  Higganum.  Cl. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  oommitted  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Famous  Jersei/s  of 1924 
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a 

MADELINE  OF  HILLSIDE 


ih/fl 

RALEIGH'S  TORONO'S  MEME 


RALEIGHS  TORONO'S  LADY 


to 


□ 
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Corn  Gluten  Feed  Makes  Champions 

Again  the  Com  Gluten  Feed  ration  has  set 
the  pace  in  milk  production.  The  five  highest 
producing  Jerseys  in  1924  have  established 
new  records  for  this  breed. 

The  complete  story  of  these  cows  and  the  way  they 
were  fed  was  published  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  of  June 
5th.  A  summary  of  this  report  is  as  follows: 

Madeline  of  Hillside — owned  by  J.  T.  Carpenter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts — produced  20,624  pounds  milk  and  1,044.05  pounds 
butterfat  in  365  days.  This  is  the  record  in  the  mature  Jersey 
class  for  1924.  Her  ration  contained  160  pounds  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  and  120  pounds  of  Corn  Gluten  Meal — 17%  of  the  total 
grain  ration. 

Raleigh’s  Torono’s  Lady — owned  by  the  Sherman  Nursery 
of  Iowa — produced  1 8,075  pounds  milk  and  982.26  pounds  butter- 
fat  as  a  senior  four-year-old.  She  is  the  highest  Jersey  milk 
producer  in  her  class.  She  was  fed  a  ration  containing  100 
pounds  Corn  Gluten  Feed  and  100  pounds  Corn  Oil  Cake  Meal 
— 26%  of  the  total  grain  ration. 

Raleigh’s  Torono’s  Meme — also  owned  by  the  Sherman 
Nursery— produced  16,08  5  pounds  milk  and  902. 15  pounds  butter- 
fat.  She  is  the  world’s  champion  junior  two-year-old  Jersey.  Her 
ration  contained  100  pounds  Com  Gluten  Feed — 16%  of  the 
total  grain  fed. 

Atlanta’s  Noble  Helen — owned  by  Salmon  P.  Hall  of  Ohio 
— produced  13,555  pounds  milk  and  799.44  pounds  butterfat. 
She  is  the  highest  producer  in  the  three-year-old  class.  Her 
ration  was  a  commercial  mixed  feed  containing  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Owl-Interest  Tulip — owned  by  F.  A.  Kennedy  of  Vermont — 
produced  16,613  pounds  milk  and  894.39  pounds  fat  and  make 
this  record  with  calf.  She  is  the  butterfat  champion  of  Vermont 
and  junior  four-year-old  champion  of  New  England.  She  was 
fed  a  standard  ration  containing  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

Whether  you  are  feeding  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  poultry,  you  wil  1 
make  more  money  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in  the  ration.  Bulletin  No.  2  con¬ 
tains  many  new  facts  and  several  tested  rations.  Mail  thecoupon  fora  freecopy. 

If  you  mix  your  own  ration  at  least  2?%  of  it  should  be  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 
If  you  feed  any  of  the  many  good  commercial  feeds  be  sure  to  select  one  that 
contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Fill 
Out 
and 
Mail 
This 
Coupon 

L 


No.  10 
3I3E 


Feed  Research  Dep't. 

Assn.  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

R.  N.-Y.  Sept, 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  Mail  Free  your 

New  Bulletin  No.  2  I 

Name 

R.  F.  D. 

Town 

□ 

State 

My  Dealer’s  Name 

Town 

State  ^ 

Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
— -  ~  beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

RnflK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

1  ice 


T.  B.  Virus,  Lid. 


and  how  to  get  some. 

121  Vi.  15th  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 

Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Guaranteed 
Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 

Send  $1.00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Erperte  agree  fertilizer  fa  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  HoldeD  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested-^ 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers— -positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,1nc. 

Dept  287  Peoria  Illinois 


spreadsTbif 


Effect  of  Swallowed  Sharp 
Object 

I  had  a  five-year-old  cow  which  was 
taken  sick.  She  came  with  the  herd  as 
usual ;  the  next  morning  she  was  humped 
up  and  acted  as  though  in  pain,  I  let 
her  out  as  usual.  Next  night  she  came 
down  and  dried  up,  appeared  to  be  all 
right  next  morning,  but  in  pain  again. 
She  kept  growing  worse  and  in  about 
IV2  weeks  she  commenced  to  swell  under 
her  jaw,  throat  and  chest  and  between 
her  front  legs.  ‘She  lived  about  three 
weeks.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  could 
be  ?  j.  p. 

We  think  you  have  given  us  a  very 
good  description  of  a  typical  case  of 
heart  disease  caused  by  a  swallowed  wire, 
nail  or  other  sharp  object.  The  disease 
technically  is  called  “traumatic  pericard¬ 
itis.”  The  word  traumatic  means,  caused 
by  accident  or  injury.  Pericarditis  means, 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  sac 
surrounding  the  heart.  The  condition  of 
the  heart  is  due  to  the  sharp  object  trans¬ 
fixing  the  wall  of  the  first  stomach 
(paunch  or  rumen)  and  then  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  next  the  sac  of  the  heart. 
The  dropsical  swelling  (edema)  described 
is  quite  characteristic  of  the  disease  and 
gradually  increases,  in  some  cases,  until 
it  not  only  involves  the  neck  and  brisket, 
but  the  abdominal  floor  as  well.  Had  you 
suddenly  caused  the  cow  to  run  she  -would 
probably  have  fallen,  or  at  least  shown 
great  weakness.  When  an  affected  ani¬ 
mal  is  made  to  run  death  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  time  of  falling.  There  is  no 
certain  remedy  for  the  disease.  When 
the  veterinarian  is  able  immediately  to 
diagnose  the  trouble  and  the  value  of  the 
animal  warrants  the  expense  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  he  may  attempt  removal  of  the 
lodged  wire  or  nail  by  cutting  into  the 
paunch,  high  up  in  the  left  flank,  passing 
the  hand  inward  until  the  head  of  the 
nail  or  end  of  the  wire  can  be  felt  and 
then  pulling  out  the  offending  body.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  sharp  object 
has  worked  out  of  the  stomach  wall  and 
cannot  be  located.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
moval  of  the  foreign  body,  when  that 
proves  possible,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  draw  off  most  of  the  fluid  in 
the  distended  sac  of  the  heart  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  trocar  and  canula  between  the  ribs, 
at  the  proper  place.  The  fluid  in  the  sac 
is  greatly  increased  in  amount  and  often 
is  found  putrid  and  having  a  foul  odor. 
Recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  operate 
on  the  heart  by  cutting  through  two  ribs 
and  entering  the  hand  directly  through 
the  opening,  but  that  is  a  major  opera¬ 
tion,  difficult  to  do  and  likely  to  prove 
fatal  in  many  instances,  unless  most  care¬ 
fully  done  by  an  expert  and  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  It  would  not  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  long  standing  case 
where  much  purulent  fluid  had  formed  in 
the  heart  sac.  A  veterinarian  usually 
can  diagnose  traumatic  pericarditis  cor¬ 
rectly  by  noting  the  dropsical  swelling, 
the  great  weakness,  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  shrink  in  milk  and  in 
addition  noting  the  character  of  the  pulse 
and  hearing  sounds  of  abnormal  liquid  in 
the  heart  sac  when  the  ear  has  been 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  animal,  just 
behind  the  elbow,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  has  spon¬ 
taneously  taken  place  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  condition  present  at 
time  of  slaughter  without  anything  se¬ 
rious  having  been  suspected  during  the 
life  of  the  animal.  The  important  matter 
in  this  connection  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  cows  from  getting  at  sharp  objects 
which  may  cause  the  disease.  They  are 
especially  liable  to  chew  and  swallow  old 
shingles  in  which  the  nails  are  present ; 
therefore  the  old  shingles  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  yard  when  the 
barn  roof  is  being  repaired  or  replaced. 
Beware  also  of  using  a  wire  brush  of 
poor  quality  for  the  cleansing  of  the  feed 
troughs  in  the  cow  stable.  We  know  of 
a  case  in  which  a  farmer  bought  such  a 
brush  from  a  traveling  peddler  at  a 
reduced  price,  used  it  for  a  week  in  his 
cow  stable  and  afterward  lost  seven  fine 
cows  from  traumatic  pericarditis.  The 
wires  used  for  attaching  labels  to  feed 
and  fertilizer  sacks  are  also  a  terrible 
menace  if  allowed  to  fall  in  the  troughs 
or  cattle  yard  or  in  any  place  where  they 
may  be  got  at  by  cows.  See  that  such 
■sharp  objects,  and  haling  wire,  are  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  a.  s.  a. 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 

The  best  game-trap  ever  made 
The|Klng  of  Them  All. 

Millions  in  use.  No 
“Wring-Offs.”  No  brok¬ 
en  springs.  No  damage  to 
pelts.  Does  not  have  to  be  set  to  drown. 

The  “Two-Trigger”  is]  made  to  catch  and  kill 
muskrat,  mink,  marten,  etc.  It  will  catch  and 
hold  ’coon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  etc. 

Price  65c  each  (less  than  dozen  lots);  $7  per  doz.  prepaid 

Gibbs  “Single- Grip”  Traps-Guaranteed 

against  spring  breakage.  Lighter, 
smaller  and  better  than  other  single¬ 
grip  traps  for  same  animals. 

No.  1— Muskrat,  Mink,  etc.,  25c  ea. 

or  $2.50  doz.  Prepaid 
No.  2 — Fox,  Skunk,  etc.,  40c  ea. 

or  $4.50  doz.  Prepaid 

No.  3— Lynx,  Wildcat, etc., 65c  ea.  or  $7.35  doz.  Prepaid 
No.  4— Beaver,  Wolf,  etc.,  80c  ea.  or  $9.00  doz.  Prepaid 
If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  send  to  us. 
All  traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 

Dept.  P  CHESTER,  PA. 


Grange 

Silos 

SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
For  30  Days 

For  prices  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  yoar  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  A  mif 

PORTABLE  WOOD  ®  HL  wW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


lyon  WOOD  SAWS 

Several  Types 


LYON  IRON  WORKS 

Greene,  New  York 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
■ — the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— jlO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
ny  new  special  agent's  offer, 
get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheelCo. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
flooc8,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
&ADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
lOlOCleveiand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wts. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 


We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept. 230  M UNCI E,  8ND. 


EDMONDS’ 

P0UITRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aceonnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.«  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Babcock  Test  for  Fat  in 
Whole  Milk 

I  have  a  Babcock  tester,  and  would  like 
to  test  my  cqws,  "but  do  not  “understand 
how  to  operate.  I  have  the  pipette,  acid 
measure,  tester  and  'bottles.  I  know  how 
much  acid  to  use,  but  do  not  understand 
how  to  mix  the  milk,  acid  and  water,  and 
the  exact  time  to  run  it.  J.  B. 

Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

'i'he  Babcock  method  of  testing  whole 
milk  for  butterfat  is  outlined  in  detail 
below.  Read  these  directions  carefully. 
Be  sure  that  each  step  is  properly  carried 
out  before  starting  the  next. 

All  samples  must  be  tested  in  duplicate 
(two  tests  from  the  same  sample). 

1.  Be  sure  samples  are  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  tb  70  degrees  Fahr. 

2.  Mlix  sample  thoroughly  by  pouring 
back  and  forth  between  sample  bottle  and 
clean  mixing  glass. 

3.  By  means  of  the  pipette  marked 
17.6  cc.  measure  17.6  cc.  into  each  of 
two  whole  milk  test  bottles ;  17.5  cc.  will 
be  delivered  to  bottles  since  0.1  cc.  will 
adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  pipette. 

4.  Add  17.5  cc.  of  acid  (or  enough  to 
give  a  color  similar  to  that  of  strong 
coffee),  at  temperature  of  56  to  68  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. 

5.  Mix  milk  and  acid  thoroughly  first 
by  rotary  motion  and  finally  by  vigorous 
shaking. 

6.  Centrifuge  five  minutes.  Be  sure  to 
arrange  bottles  so  that  the  centrifuge 
balances.  If  two  bottles  are  placed  on 
one  side  then  two  more  of  equal  weight 
must  be  placed  on  the  other  side  directly 
opposite  the  first  two  bottles. 

7.  Fill  bottles  »to  bottom  of  neck  with 
hot  water  (above  135  degrees  Fahr.). 

8.  Centrifuge  two  minutes. 

9.  Fill  bottles  to  bring  fat  well  within 
graduations  of  neck  of  bottle.  Use  hot 
water  as  before. 

10.  Centrifuge  one  minute. 

11.  Place  in  hot  water  bath  at  135  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  for  five  minutes.  See  that  the 
water  level  is  well  up  on  neck  of  bottle  to 
cover  the  fat. 

12.  Read  per  cent  of  fat  with  dividers 

immediately  on  removal  from  bath.  Read 
by  placing  the  top  point  of  the  divider  at 
the  extreme  top  of  the  meniscus  or  cresc¬ 
ent  shaped  top  of  the  fat  column,  and  the 
bottom  point  of  the  divider  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottom  meniscus.  J.  w.  B. 


A  Grade  Cow  Farmer  Talks 

One  often  reads  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  where  a  man  says  the  only  real 
breed  of  cows  to  succeed  with  is  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires ;  the  next  one  says  the 
same  about  Guernseys,  and  only  last 
week  Mr.  Mapes  says  he  has  dropped 
cows  for  chickens,  as  he  believes  he  can 
make  just  as  much  with  less  time  and 
labor.  Now  I  am  of  life  experience  with 
cattle,  and  have  made  some  very  credit¬ 
able  records,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  talk  that  discourages  the 
poor  farmer  struggling  along  with  a 
grade  herd.  Discourages  him  when  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  as  I  claim  there  are  just 
as  good  grade  cows,  as  there  are  pure- 
breds.  If  a  man  studies  his  animal, 
whether  she  be  grade  or  purebred,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attain  a 
creditable  mark.  The  reason  why  so 
many  fail  is  they  do  not  vary,  or  balance 
their  ration  properly.  They  feed  the 
same  feed  to  the  whole  dairy  and  wonder 
why  they  do  not  respond.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  would  take  a  little  more 
pains  feeding,  their  results  would  be  far 
greater,  and  there  would  be  fewer  farm¬ 
ers  stop  dairying.  H.  E.  T. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  24,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Galifon,  Newton,  Branc-h- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.48%@$0.50:l/4 

No.  3  white  oats . 47%  @  .49 % 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 1.20% @  1.22% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.19%@  1.22% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40^33.90 

Hard  W.  bran .  35.40@36.40 


Standard  middlings  .  35.40@36.40 

Red-dog  flour .  47.90@48.90 

White  hominy  .  41.40@42.40 

Flour  middlings  .  39.90@40.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40@43.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  47.65@48.65 

34%  linseed  meal  .  53.60@54.60 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  -loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .54 

Cheese . 30@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 5S@  .65 

Gathered . 42(5>  .55 

Fowls  . 30  @  .36 

Roasting  chickens . 36 @  .40 

Broilers  . 33  @  .37 

Ducks,  lb . 29@  .31 

Turkeys,  lb . 35@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05@  .10 

Onions,  lb . 03@  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb.,  new . 03@  .05 

Cucumbers,  each . 01  @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 03@  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 10@  .30 

Bartlett  pears,  doz . 20@  .30 

Raspberries,  pint  . 12@  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 22@  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 12(5)  .20 

Cantaloupes,  each . 04@  .12 

Honeydew  . 25@  .40 

Watermelons  . 50@  .70 


Coming-  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  8.  —  Holstein,  North  Randall, 
Ohio. 

Sept.  18. — Guernsey.  Caldwell  Place 
Dispersal  and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Sept.  28.— Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  II.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

'Oct..  8. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1174) 
these  people  not  yet  able  to  wipe  the 
marks  of  European  servitude  off  their 
faces  shrugging  their  shoulders  as  if  they 
thought  this  pedigreed  American  had  no 
place  in  the  monument.  A  curious  thing 
— this  element  that  we  call  Americanism. 
Slavery  existed  in  New  England  and  on 
Cape  Cod.  It  could  not  endure  largely 
because  the  climate  was  unfitted  for  the 
expansion  of  slave  labor.  Fighting  the 
fog,  the  sand  .and  the  ocean  is  .ever  a  job 
for  free  men.  When  I  lived  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  an  old  slave-holder  told  me  that 
when  they  wanted  a  slave*  driver  of  the 
meanest  and  most  cruel  type  they  secured 
the  services  of  the  poorest  breeding  of 
Cape  Cod  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  that  they  feared  • —  the  men  who 
would  surely  some  day  smash  slavery 
and  all  it  stood  for,  were  the  Cape  Cod 
abolitionists,  for  these  men  of  salt  water 
and  fish  and  sand  had  taken  out  of  the 
mysterious  ocean  the  sublime  and  per¬ 
sistent  courage  which  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  Standing  on  the  monument  at 
Provincetown  one  can  easily  see  that 
there  are  these  two  types  of  Cape  Cod 
man,  and  you  fall  to  wondering  where 
and  how  back  in  the  past  the  two  strains 
were  started.  h.  W.  c. 


W V  ■’Man’B  Corn  harvester  poor  Man's  prici 
a  a  m  a  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tyingattachmen 
A\.A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Ha 

■ .  vcster.  Process  Co.,  Satina,  Kan 


j  SHEEP 

•'*  1 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams 

YEARLING 

EWES 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

HOLSTEINS 

1 

For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers 
I  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cowi 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop 


JERSEYS 

-  ' 


R-cgisteroci  JEHSEYS 

To  reduce  stock  we  will  sell  at  low  prices  a  few  su- 

Eerior  heifers,  one  service  bull  and  one  yearling 
nil.  Tubercular  tested.  Pine  individuals. 

WAWONAISSA  FAKM  J  toon  ton,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  K.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  F  AltMS  Troy,  I’a 


FOR  SAL E— Small  Registered  Jersey  Herd 

Composed  of  SEVEN  COWS  and  ONE  BULL 

Good  pedigree.  Can  be  bought  separately  or  as  a 
herd.  Inquire  of  owner,  L.  E.  JALLADE-  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

j  SWINE  | 

j - SALE 

60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  28th,  1925 

Fifth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue,  ivrite 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Dire  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DIPC 
lIUJ SIZE  AND  QUALITY  rlUj 

FOR  SAI  F  L(u'i2e  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rvm  JrtLL  shh-e,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O  D 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  1 15  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

185  PIGS  FOR  SALE  185 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  All  large,  healthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
good  feeders.  Pigs,  8  to  9  wks,  old,  #5  each.  Also 
50  Chesters,  pure  bred,  7  wks.  old.  will  sell  at  86 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the 
above  lots  to  your  approval  C.  C.  D. 

A,  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 

Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred — A.  R.  records  up  to 

950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Chester  White  Pigs 

Book  fug  ordenj°for  Fali 
v-vs-w  Shipments. 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

P  8  GS-Ghester  White— Berkshire— DuroCv^s2* 

«»'8wii.oida"-.  oils 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs,  and  service  boars.  A  few 
_  bred  gilts land  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  xnilk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  G 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  it  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Poland-Ghinas.210^  £?s£eiv  Seniee  l)oars.  regis- 

U! 4  tered,  high  class.  $40  to  $50.  Fail  pigs. 

Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

Rnrlfshirnc  AI1  a^es-  0n  approval,  o.  o.  D. 

ourKsmres  wlonl  Farm»  Hun«maton  mih.,  p«. 

Registered  Berkshire  Welght’4^n*hiooght  plgs’ 2 

D  L.  TINKHAM  E-:  Perry,  Now  York 

BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  herd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  R.  dams 
with  good  records. 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  C.  EJ1MON8,  Owner  f.  L.  McCON AIIE Yk Mgr 

minnno I£  .you  want  the  best  in  emocs. 

InltllA  write  us>  We  have  some  choice 

UUIIUUU  GILTS  and  YOUNG  HOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 

~)UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
wnwu  lng.  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrlHeld,  N.  Y- 

DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healtlfy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,W4  dairy  farm*.  12  I.  lid  *i..  puis..  r. 

Dcgf  stored  «.  I.  C.  and  Olietter  White  DI/"1 0 

11  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  iTVJiJ 

DOGS 

Thorough  Bred  Great  Dane  Pups 

Husky,  Farm  raised.  Golden  Brindle,  Iteasonafde 
prices.  L.  Feinberg  R.  F.  D.  Liberty,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

MALESKUNK  DOG 

O.  H%  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Black  and  Tan  Male  Fox  Hound 

Cue  year.  Nicely  started.  825.  Own  sister 

S3T”b‘V!'BVA5v°'  F"YSiSS,«b^“< 

Registered  Guernseys  e3  nice  yco  uVg 

stock.  Write  pr  visit  KOSEMONTE  FARMS,  tlienmont,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  .%  j 

GUGETTEM  WOODCHUCK  AIREDALES 

Puppies  from  a  dam  that  killed  56  woodchucks  last 
®10,5  Males-  815 • 

JOHN  D.  BOND  Orange  Lake,  N.Y. 

Caldwell  Place  Dispersal 
and  Consignment  Sale 

AT  MARION,  NEW  YORK 
FRIDAY,  SEPT.  18th 

60  HEAD  OF  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

30  REG.  COWS  IN  MILK 

10  REG.  HEIFERS 

8  REG.  BULLS— ALL  AGES 

12  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

Catalogues  on  request 

JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sales  Mgr.,  MARION,  N.  Y. 

GlliirHistn  AirnHalnc  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
ouaruian  Aireuaies  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males 
with  I)aPers.  HHANORETH  LAKE 
kl.NNEI  K,  Hrandreth  Lake,  lleuver  Klver  V.  O.,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Airedales 4  "‘against  fhniJ““ce 

J.  G.  AVERILL  H.  1  Gentva,  Ohio 

AIREDALES  Ma$io!d  ^IpforcZuetIHUp,>' 

AFTON  FARM  Dummorston,  Vermont 

PURE  BRED  AIREDALES 

Female  pups,  born  June  22nd.  85  each 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson.  New  York 

Hnrkpr  Snnnialc  P«rtloolor.  Black  and  white.  Unusu- 
bOCKBr  opameis  ally  well  bred.  Strong,  healthy  farm- 
raised  Individuals.  Reasonable.  ROBERT  WOODEN,  Walarlos.H.T. 

POLICE  PUPPIES  .  .S,RE,:  Interna- 

„  .  ,  u  l  .  tional  Champion, 

Schafz  von  Hohentann.  DAM:  Betty  von  iMurethal 
Whelped  March  27th  Price,  $60  a'nd  $75  each  Col¬ 
or,  Wolf  gray.  La  GROTTO  KENNELS,  Soulh  Wilton,  Conn. 

Ctfl  cows  CA 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys  (J  If 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

All  of  my  cows  are  purchased  from  tested  Counties  and 
have  stood  at  least  two  clean  tests.  Cows  that  will 
weigh  from  11  to  1400  lbs.,  nice  condition,  good  age, 
plenty  of  style,  and  as  good  producers  as  there  are 
in  New  York  State. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  some  fancy  dairy  cows 
that  have  stood  the  tuberculin  test  at  least  twice,  let  me 
show  you  some  that  will  please  the  most  critical  buyer. 

’Phone  169  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

W'l?  BalrodFox  Terriers.  Puppies,  $50.  Newfoundland 
”  Puppies,  $50.  OLA  UK  FAKM  Boonton,  N.  J. 

e?.  ?  Fnfflish  SpHprQ  aDt*  Pahbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  cnglisn  oeiiers  0,  *.  KENNELS  M.r,d.l,  Maryland 

’*”e  Tra'ned  Rabbit  Hounds  and  Beagles 

O  Write  for  prices.  Chas.  Tolh,  Henderson,  Maryland 

Milking  ShnrHinrns  formerly  known  as  Bates  Dnr- 
lYlllKing  onurinorns  ham  (jattle,  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wa»hInctonville,  N.Y. 

1  ako  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y.,  offers  five  good  coon 
hounds.  Also  2-abbit<fe fox  hounds.  Beagles  on  approval. 

HORSES 

For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

1.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Old  Breeders— 4  Sows,  1  Boar . 87.75 

Young— 4  Sows,  1  Boar .  5.75 

E.  E.  KURTZ  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

I  specialize  [T  ET  E)  C$  STT"  C  Thirty  years  exper- 
ln  raising  rCTUlCi  1  O  fence.  Sept,  prices. 
Males,  S3. 25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen, 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

Thorobred  Toggenburg  Bucks 

Reasonable  prices.  CHARLES  GRANT  Everett,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  uuick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .*  y 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiik? 
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some  farmers  are  always 
“lucky”  with  their  roofs 

In  every  community  there  are  always  a  few  home 
owners  who  seem  to  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  road. 

Roof  troubles  and  depreciation  always  appear  to 
skip  their  houses  and  visit  the  next  door  neighbor’s. 

Lucky — ? 

Far  from  trusting  to  luck,  the  builders  of  these 
homes  have  trusted  to  careful  selection  of  building 
materials — and  now  they  are  reaping  the  reward. 

If  you  follow  their  example  when  you  buy  roofing, 
you  too,  will  be  “lucky.” 

Many  a  “lucky”  home  owner  has  a  roof  covered 
with  Beaver  Vulcanite.  It  was  selected  because  it 
has  demonstrated  its  value  on  the  roof — because 
it  will  withstand  the  “6  daring  tests ”  that  every 
roof  must  undergo  if  the  home  owner  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  lucky. 


These  tests  are  described  here.  Demand  that  the 
roofing  you  buy  will  withstand  them.  Know  what 
quality  roofing  means  by  applying  these  tests  to 
Beaver  Vulcanite.  There  is  a  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roof¬ 
ing  for  the  home  and  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 
Look  up  the  B.V.R.  dealer  in  your  town.  If  you 
don’t  know  him,  write  us.  Address  Dept.  MM9A. 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


Daring  Tests 


Will  the  roofing  you  buy  withstand  them? 


*1  Is  the  roofing  strong  and  husky  ? 

Twist  it.  Bend  it.  See  how  tough 
it  is.  Will  it  crack  or  break  ? 

2  Is  the  slate  firmly  embedded  in 
the  surface?  Kick  it.  Scuff  it. 
Be  sure. 

3  How  do  extreme  temperature 
changes  affect  it?  Put  it  on  ice; 
then  pour  hot  water  on  it.  Watch  the 
result  carefully. 

^ - 


4  Will  it  run  under  extreme  heat? 

Put  a  sample  on  a  hot  radiator. 
This  duplicates  the  effect  of  blister¬ 
ing  sun. 

Will  it  absorb  water?  Soak  a 
piece.  Then  weigh  it.  Avoid  roof¬ 
ings  that  hold  moisture. 

5  Is  it  fire-safe?  Ask  if  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


SEAVER 

VULCAN  ITE 
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The  Farmer  1 
His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  ^ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  80th  Street,  New  York  — 
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Greatest  Va/ues-Lowest  Prices 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  113  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

923  973  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 

Roofing  Book 


September  5,  1925 

Health  Notes 


Treatment  of  Goiter 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  the  big 
neck?  It  us  not  very  large;  it  does  not 
hurt  nor  trouble  me,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will.  Tell  me  a  homemade  remedy  if  you 
can.  mrs,  j.  c.  s. 

WestVirginia. 

I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  know  of 
no  homemade  remedy  of  value  for  big 
neck  (goiter),  though,  as  goiters  some¬ 
times  go,  as  they  come,  without  evident 
cause,  various  remedies  have  achieved  a 
reputation  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
Because  a  goiter  disappears  after  hang¬ 
ing  a  chain  of  amber  beads  about  the  neck 
is  no  proof  that  the  amber  beads  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  disappearance. 
Some  goiters  are  of  temporary  nature, 
others  yield  to  nothing  but  surgical  inter¬ 
ference.  Some  are  small  and  cause  little 
inconvenience  if  they  persist,  others  at¬ 
tain  a  very  large  size  and  may  cause  suf¬ 
fering  from  their  very  size  and  weight, 
still  others  are  called  toxic  goiters,  from 
the  fact  that  their  disordered  secretions 
produce  serious  disturbances  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  Fortunately,  the  majority 
of  goiters  are  small  and  do  little  or  no 
harm,  other,  perhaps,  than  to  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  goiter  is  an  enlargement  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  gland  that  lies  in  the  front  of  the 
neck  on  either  side  of  the  trachea,  or 
windpipe.  It  is  more  common  in  girls 
than  in  boys,  and  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  is  particularly  apt  to  appear  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  in  the  lives  of  girls  and  wo¬ 
men.  There  are  certain  goiterous  dis¬ 
tricts  where  these  enlargements  of  the 
thyroid  gland  are  so  common  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  ‘both  sexes 
are  affected.  These  are  apt  to  be  in 
mountainous  regions,  as  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  our  own 
country,  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
abounds  in  goiters,  and  their  prevention 
has  in  many  places  there  been  made  a 
matter  of  public  concern. 

The  cause  of  simple  goiters  has,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  been  found  to  be  the  lack  of 
a  needed  element  in  the  food  or  water 
and  its  prevention,  in  the  young  at  least, 
is  made  possible  by  the  addition  of  this 
element,  iodine,  by  artificial  means. 
Goiterous  districts  are  districts  where, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  natural 
iodine  content  of  the  food  and  drink  of 
the  inhabitants  is  less  than  normal.  While 
the  thyroid  gland  holds  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  iodine,  much  less  than  one 
grain,  this  small  amount  is  absolutely 
essential  and  must  be  supplied  df  the 
gland  is  to  function  properly.  If  the 
needed  amount  is  not  contained  in  the  na¬ 
tural  food  supply  of  a  region,  it  may  be 
added,  and,  in  many  places  where  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to 
goiter  among  young  people,  this  element 
has  been  added  by  public  measures.  In 
some  cities,  as  in  'Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  tablets 
containing  iodine  are  given  at  intervals 
to  the  school  children;  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  iodine  is  added  to  the  city  water 
supply  for  one  week  twice  yearly,  and  all 
the  table  salt  sold  in  the  JState  of  Michi¬ 
gan  contains  small  amounts  of  iodine, 
purposely  added.  The  quantities  so  used 
are  so  small  as  to  hardly  be  measured, 
yet  they  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  body. 

If  iodine  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
goiter,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  it 
should  cure  it,  but  it  has  not  proven  as 
generally  useful  in  the  latter  role.  While 
it  is  much  used  by  physicians,  there  is 
some  little  danger  that,  in  adults  suffer¬ 
ing  from  goiter,  this  drug  may  prove  dis¬ 
tinctly  harmful  and  it  should  not  be 
taken  except  under  the  observation  of  a 
physician  who  understands  its  limitations 
and  the  possibility  of  its  converting  a  sim¬ 
ple  goiter  into  a  toxic  one.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  goiter  is  distinctly  a  matter  for 
the  physician,  not  for  the  amateur  healer, 
though,  if  the  latter  confines  his  efforts 
to  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms  and 
avoids  drugs,  he  will  probably  do  no 
harm  and  may  possibly  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  goiter  withdraw  from 
the  scene.  H.  B.  D. 


Proprietary  Remedy 

/ 

I  have  a  good  prescription  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  neuritis,  specially  muscular 
and  inflammatory.  It  is  my  sole  property, 
and  I  have  given  it  to  quite  a  few  people, 
severely  troubled  with  rheumatic  pains, 
and  it  has  made  good  in  every  case.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  put  it  on  the  market 
and  desire  your  advice  on  how  to  go  about 
it.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

My  advice  would  be  not  to  attempt  the 
putting  of  your  medicine  upon  the  market, 
as  the  chances  of  losing  money  would  be 
far  greater  than  those  of  making,  re¬ 
gardless  *of  the  merit  of  the  preparation. 
Proprietary  remedies  are  sold  by  dint  of 
extensive  and  costly  advertising,  the 
actual  medicinal  value  of  such  remedies 
having  very  little  to  do  with  their  sale. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indeed, 
the  medicinal  value  is  wholly  imaginary. 
The  fact  that  one  has  a  prescription 
which  he  has  used  with  gratifying  results 
will  hardly  justify  his  attempting  to  put 


it  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
countless  thousands  of  other  remedies  so 
extensively  advertised.  He  stands  to 
lose,  not  to  gain,  in  any  such  attempt. 
Better  keep  the  money  you  now  have, 
rather  than  to  throw  it  away  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  such  uncertain  results. 

M.  B.  D. 


Goshen  Hardhack 

The  reply  made  to  the  inquiry  about 
hardhack  by  E.  M.,  on  page  974,  appears 
to  me  to  need  a  little  modification.  The 
bushy,  woody  shrub  that  grows  common¬ 
ly  in  the  pastures  and  abandoned  fields 
of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  that  the 
farmers  know  as  Goshen  hardhack  is  not 
the  steeple  bush  or  Spiraea  (S.  tomen- 
tosa)  that  is  quite  common  in  many  pas¬ 
tures  and  abandoned  fields  in  all  parts 
of  the  East.  The  Goshen  hardhack  is  a 
spreading,  much-branched  shrub,  with 
yellow  blossoms  and  is  a  Potentilla 
(Potentilla  fruticosa).  What  your  cor¬ 
respondent  who  makes  the  reply  says 
about  the  steeple  bush,  as  to  its  appear¬ 
ance.  manner  of  growth  and  methods  for 
eradication,  is  quite  correct,  but  would 
not  apply  to  the  Goshen  hardhack. 

An  old  native  of  Litchfield  County  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Goshen  hardhack  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  town  of  Goshen  from 
the  Hudson  Valley,  some  50  years  ago  or 
more.  It  is  a  very  fruitful  plant,  scatter¬ 
ing  its  hard  seeds  very  freely  on  the  snow 
where  it  is  blown  about  by  high  winds, 
and  seems  to  sprout  the  next  Spring 
wherever  it  finds  lodgment.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest  throught  Western 
Connecticut,  Western  Massachusetts  and 
much  of  Vermont,  completely  occupying 
many  pastures  and  other  unfilled  fields. 
The  quickest  method  of  eradication  is  by 
plowing  and  tillage  after  chopping  off  the 
plants  or  grubbing  them  out  by  the  roots. 
It  is  too  stiff,  woody  and  heavily  rooted 
to  plow  under.  Something  like  20  years 
ago  Prof.  Jones  of  the  Vermont  Univer¬ 
sity  discovered  that  this  plant  would  not 
grow  in  the  same  soil  with  the  roots  of 
tiie  butternut  tree  and  advised  the  set¬ 
ting  of  butternut  trees  in  badly  infested 
pastures,  claiming  that  the  hardhack 
would  gradually  die  out  as  the  trees  grew. 
This  agrees  with  my  own  observation. 
In  pastures  badly  infested  with  this  hard¬ 
hack  .  and  with  thrifty  butternut  trees 
growing  here  and  there,  I  have  noticed 
■that  on  a  limited  area  nearest  the  trees 
there  was  no  hardhack,  while  a  little 
further  out  there  was  an  area  of  dying 
shrubs,  while  still  further  from  the  trees 
the  hardhack  was  thrifty  and  vigorous. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  as  the  but¬ 
ternut  trees  grew  and  extended  their 
roots  among  the  hardhack  roots  the  latter 
gradually  died,  and  that  if  the  butternut 
trees  were  only  growing  closely  enough 
they  would  in  time  kill  the  hardhack  all 
OUt.  CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 

New  York. 


Steel  Septic  Tank 

I  have  read  your  recent  directions  for 
building  a  septic  tank.  What  I  would 
like  is  one  of  the  metal  tanks  that  have 
to  be  sunk  in  the  ground  and  take  care 
of  all  waste  without  having  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  I  have  "been  told  there  are  such, 
but  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  I  do 
not  believe  one  of  the  built  tanks  would 
do  in  our  place  as  every  post-hole  or 
such  stands  full  of  water  because  ground 
is  so  wet.  Also  there  are  wells  on  our 
lot,  and  several  neighbors,  although,  of 
course,  the  wells  are  on  a  little  higher 
ground  than  where  the  tank  would  be.  I 
have  had  absolutely  no  experience  with 
any  of  them  and  so  many  give  such  varied 
advice.  It  seems  to  me  the  sunken  tank 
sounds  better.  If  they  are,  what  kind 
is  best  for  a  family  of  eight  wdiere  the 
kitchen  waste  is  in  a  different  drain  al¬ 
ready  provided  for  by  a  well  and  sink  in 
kitchen?  e.  c.  a. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  septic  tank  described  is  designed 
to  be  built  under  ground,  with  a  covering 
of  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  over  it.  It 
will  take  care  of  all  household  sewage, 
including  that  from  the  kitchen  sink,  and 
does  -not  need  renewal  or  further  atten¬ 
tion  after  once  in  operation.  The  dis¬ 
charge  from  it  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
the  ground  about  you  is  so  constantly 
saturated  with  water  as  to  make  this  dis¬ 
posal  impracticable.  Before  building  a 
septic  tank,  I  would  suggest  writing  to 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.,  and  asking  for  their  bulletin 
upon  the  subject,  in  which  there  is  a 
simple  plan  for  such  a  tank.  There  is,  I 
believe  a  metal  septic  tank  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  these  tanks  are  usually  built  in 
place  and  of  concrete,  there  being  noth¬ 
ing  about  them  that  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  concrete  work  cannot  construct. 

M.  b.  D. 


“Jii.son  claims  to  have  caught  a  14- 
pound  trout.”  “Why,  I  didn’t  know  trout 
grew  as  large  as  that.”  “They  do  after 
you’ve  fold  the  story  a  few  times.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

MOST  CROPS  CONTINUE  TO  IMPROVE;  SELL¬ 
ING  OUTLOOK  STILL  RATHER  FAVORABLE. 

Recent  changes  have  been  mostly  in  the 
right  direction  for  crops.  Rain  here  and 
there  has  improved  the  situation  in  the 
South,  especially  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  the  North  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  moist,  sultry  weather  favorable 
to  blight.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  includ¬ 
ing  British  Columbia,  is  having  its  turn 
with  dry  weather,  affecting,  of  course, 
principally  the  irrigated  districts. 
Changes  have  not  been  startling  and  the 
genera]  condition  of  crops  remains  below 
average.  Prices  seem  inclined  to  work 
downward ,  a  little  in  grain,  butter,  wool, 
hogs  and  sheep,  also  in  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage.  Potato  prices  have  held  remarkably 
well  owing  to  the  limited  supplies  ar¬ 
riving.  Cantaloupes  and  melons  continue 
in  liberal  supply  for  the  season. 

APPLES  GOOD 

The  apple  outlook  seems  a  little  bright¬ 
er.  Rains  in  the  southern  apple  sections 
are  improving  the  size  of  the  fruit  which 
was  inclined  to  be  small,  although  other¬ 
wise  excellent.  In  New  York  size  and 
general  appearance  are  reported  better 
than  last  season.  Similar  reports  have 
come  from  Michigan  and  from  the  North¬ 
west.  Unless  too  much  moist  weather 
comes  late  in  the  season  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  remarkably  handsome,  clean  crop 
of  apples,  moderate  in  quantity  and, 
therefore,  easy  to  sell.  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Arkansas  are  shipping  early 
stock  quite  liberally  but  the  Northwest 
has  been  somewhat  backward  in  shipping 
early  fruit.  The  fruit  growers  of  British 
Columbia  are  considering  a  plan  to  pro¬ 
mote  uniform  distribution  and  to  cut 
down  cost  of  marketing.  A  committee  of 
control,  representing  the  shippers  and  the 
jobbers,  will  regulate  shipments.  British 
Columbia  has,  this  year,  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  northwestern  box  crop  ;  about 
one-tenth  of  the  production  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Onions  are  considerably  below  the  open¬ 
ing  prices  and  average  not  far  from  the 
range  of  a  year  ago,  that  is,  about  .$2.50 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  great  producing  sec¬ 
tions  and  $3  to  $4  in  the  city  markets. 
The  weak  feature  is  the  heavy  imports. 
Over  100  carloads  of  Spanish  and  other 
foreign  onions  arrived  by  steamer  at  New 
York  lately.  These  foreign  onions  are 
quoted  in  various  cities  at  about  the  same 
price  as  good,  native,  white  stock.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  onion  seed  grown  in 
the  Canary  Islands  is  shipped  to  the 
onion  growers  of  our  own  Southern 
States.  .Sales  this  season  are  reported 
10  to  15  per  cent  larger  than  last  season. 
This  item  suggests  increase  of  the  onion 
acreage  next  Spring  and  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about  as  the  first  sign  of  what  south¬ 
ern  truck  growers  are  planning  to  do 
next  season. 

COTTON  AND  THE  SOUTH 

With  a  full  crop  of  cotton  beginning 
to  come  to  market  following  last  year’s 
crop  factory  towms  depending  on  cotton 
weaving  mills  ought  to  do  better.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  in  a  bad  way  for  some  time 
because  of  three  short  crops  preceding 
last  year  and  because  of  competition  with 
cheap  imitation  silk  and  with  imports  of 
foreign-made  cloth.  Right  now  most  of 
the  country’s  idle  help  is  in  the  mill 
towns  of  the  East,  although  mining  and 
the  shoe  business  have  been  slow.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  people  are 
working  who  want  to  work  except  for  a 
few  dull  spots  here  and  there.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  boom  conditions  is  in  the 
Central  Northwest  where  crops  and  prices 
are  expected  to  be  good  and  in  the  South¬ 
east  where  high  prices  for  farm  produce 
and  two  good  cotton  crops  besides  a  real 
estate  boom  have  stirred  up  the  whole 
region.  It  is  a  new  South,  indeed,  with 
its  good  roads  opening  up  the  back  re¬ 
gions,  its  improving  school  system,  and 
its  new  building  enterprises,  including 
power  plants,  mills  and  Winter  resorts. 
Some  of  the  lowest  priced  good  farms 
are  still  to  be  found  in  parts  of  the  South 
but  not  in  all  parts  now. 

Peanuts  just  now  promise  a  slight  gain 
over  the  rather  light  crop  of  last  season, 
the  condition  having  improved  in  the  two 
great  peanut  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  where  the  crop  is  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  cash  income  along  with 
Cotton  and  tobacco.  In  the  South  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  dry 
weather  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  total 
peanut  crop  may  be  rather  low. 

HOGS  AT  LONG  RANGE 

A  Government  forecast  predicts  15 
cents  for  hogs  at  Chicago  by  September, 
then  a  gradual  decline  to  about  13  cents 
in  midwinter,  and  then  up  above  15  cents 
by  April.  Stated  in  a  more  general  way, 
the  prospect  is  for  about  the  present 
average  of  prices  for  the  year  to  come  and 
a  higher  average  than  for  the  past  year. 
The  prediction  is  based  mainly  on  the 
corn  crop  and  the  apparent  supply  of 
pigs.  Of  course,  it  holds  good  only  as 
long  as  nothing  new  happens. 

With  the  high  prices  of  pork  and  the 
large  corn  crop  it  is  plain  that  many 
more  pigs  will  be  raised  next  Summer, 
thus  getting  the  situation  into  line  for 


lower  prices  again  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  from  now.  That  is  the  way  the 
hog  business  has  usually  behaved ;  two 
or  three  years  one  way,  then  as  many 
years  the  other  way.  A  little  more 
thought  on  the  part  of  producers  would 
help  check  the  up  and  down  swings  with 
profit  to  the  thinkers.  The  practical  con¬ 
clusion  would  seem  to  be  to  raise  pigs 
when  prices  of  pork  are  at  low  point,  but 
not  so  many  when  prices  are  very  high. 
This  policy  is  just  as  hard  to  decide  up¬ 
on  as  it  is  to  plant  potatoes  liberally 
after  a  season  of  selling  them  at  25  cents 
a  bushel,  or  as  hard  as  it  will  be  next  sea¬ 
son  for  southern  growers  to  plant  lightly, 
with  the  memory  of  .$5  a  barrel  still  in 
mind.  Pigs  farrowed  this  Fall  ought  to 
sell  well  next  Spring,  but  next  Spring’s 
pig  crop  may  be  too  numerous  when  it 
comes  to  market.  g.  b.  f. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  .State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Considerable  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  onion  situation.  Many  ex¬ 
pected  an  unusual  short  crop  and  a 
running  up  of  prices  by  speculators.  How¬ 
ever,  the  government  report  for  August  1 
states  that  improved  condition  of  the 
late  onion  crop  has  changed  the  market 
outlook  for  this  vegetable.  Although  the 
estimated  acreage  is  the  smallest  since 
1921,  the  improvement  in  yields  makes 
the  crop  only  (>00,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year  and  only  slightly  below  the  five- 
year  average  of  12,520,000  bushels.  The 
onion-growing  States  of  the  Central  West 
will  have  a  short  crop,  but  Massachusetts, 
California,  Idaho  and  Colorado  are  ex¬ 
pecting  large  yields.  Yellow  onions  have 
been  selling  on  an  unsettled  and  gen¬ 
erally  weak  market  at  $2  to  ,$2.75  per 
100-lb.  sack.  The  potato  market  has  also 
been  declining  with  increased  shipments 
from  late  producing  States  and  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  many  local  markets  with  the 
homegrown  product.  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  States  are  supplying  a  fair 
quantity  of  apples  with  poor  to  average 
qualities  selling  .$1  a  bushel  downward 
and  very  few  varieties  exceed  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  bushel  even  for  best  marks.  Peach 
offerings  are  becoming  light  from  the 
South,  and  New  Jersey  Elbertas  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  quite  freely.  New  York  State 
growers  are  already  shipping  Carmans. 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  are 
heavy  shippers  of  muskmelons.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  very  irregular  and  inclined 
to  be  weak  with  considerable  quantities 
of  very  ordinary  melons  being  received. 
Grapes  have  been  dull  and  berries  have 
not  been  selling  well.  Lettuce  sales  have 
also  been  unsatisfactory.  Good  peas  were 
in  fair  demand  and  is  one  of  the  few 
commodities  bringing  a  fairly  good  price. 
Sweet  corn  is  very  cheap  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  good  prices,  even  later  in  the 
season,  seem  to  be  small.  Cucumbers  are 
selling  at  low  prices,  but  late  reports 
show  stronger  tendencies.  Lima  beans 
haven’t  been  bringing  over  $1.50  a  bushel, 
peppers  were  hardly  worth  the  cost  of 
marketing,  and  most  of  the  tomatoes  were 
very  ordinary  and  sold  at  low  prices. 
Such  conditions  are  not  unusual  during 
August,  many  dealers  claiming  that  sales 
are  cut  one-third  to  one-half  during  that 
month  compared  with  July  sales.  In 
September  trading  should  be  back  to 
normal  again. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  continues  to  be  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory  on  fresh  eggs.  Offerings  have 
been  in  excess  of  trade  needs  and  a  weak 
feeling  prevailed.  There  have  been  some 
accumulations  of  hot  weather  produced 
eggs  in  the  large  markets  and  with  storage 
eggs  moving  at  a  fair  profit  the  tendency 
has  been  to  further  neglect  fresh  receipts. 

Nearby  eggs  have  generally  cleared 
fairly  well  when  of  high  quality,  but  there 
have  been  some  accumulations  of  inter¬ 
mediate  and  lower  grades.  The  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  eggs  continue  to  show  an 
increase  oyer  a  year  ago,  both  in  New 
York  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Live  fowl  have  been  moving  more  read¬ 
ily,  both  freight  and  express  stock  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  firmness.  While  colo^rd  stock 
had  preference.  Leghorn  also  sold  fairly 
v  11.  r'  he  live  broiler  market  was  de¬ 
cidedly  weak,  but  there  was  not  the  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price  between  colored  and 
White  Leghorn  broilers  as  with  fowl. 
Soon  the  most  important  Hebrew  holidays 
of  the  year  will  be  approaching  and  they 
need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
marketing  live  poultry.  On  September 
19  and  20  comes  the  Hebrew  New  Year 
and  the  best  market  days  are  the  15th, 
16th  and  17th,  especially  for  fat  fowl, 
turkeys  and  ducks.  On  the  23rd,  24th 
and  25th  fine  Spring  chickens  are  wanted 
and  early  in  October  there  are  also  two 
important  Hebrew  holidays  for  which 
there  is  a  special  demand  for  poultry. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Continued  liberal  receipts  of  hay  caused 
a  decline  of  $1  to  $2  a  ton  during  the 
week.  Very  little  No.  1  Timothy  is  being 
offered,  but  No.  2  Timothy  sold  well.  Poor 
hay  f  old  slowly.  Alfalfa  hay  held  about 
steady  and  rye  strawr  was  dull.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  active,  with  gen¬ 
erally  an  ample  supply.  Peaches  have  run 
scarce  and  are  high.  Melons  are  cheap. 
Tomatoes  are  coming  in  fast. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  48c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c;  common.  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Lim- 
burger,  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c. 
Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  37  to  44c ;  State 
and  western,  candled,  33  to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c ;  fowls,  22  to  32c  ;  broil¬ 
ers,  33  to  37c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to  26c.  Live 
poultry,  moderate,  fowls,  20  to  26c; 
broilers,  24  to  26c;  roasters,  22  to  28c; 
old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  19  to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Applies,  firm  ; 
Astrachan,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Transparent, 
Sweet  Bough,  Duchess,  75c  to  $1.  Pota¬ 
toes,  weak  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
seconds,  40  to  50c;  Jersey,  bag,  $3  to  $4  ; 
sweets,  Delaware,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Peaches  and  Melons — Peaches,  scarce; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Delaware, 
$3  to  $4.  Melons,  steady ;  cantaloupes, 
homegrown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ;  Casaba,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  honeydew,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Watermelons,  each,  25  to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  quiet ; 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Plums, 
homegrown,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  California, 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Malaga  grapes,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.  Missouri  grapes,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  25  to  30c.  Blackberries,  qt.,  16  to 
20c;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions — Beans,  weak  ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $10 
to  $10.50;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9; 
medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
State,  bags,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables  ;  active,  artichoke,  drum,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  75c  to  $1 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  corn,  doz.,  ears, 
10  to  12c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c ;  peas,  bag, 
$2.25  to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  75  to  85c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
18  to  20e ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $29.50;  middlings,  $31.50;  red- 
dog,  $45.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.50; 
oilmeal,  $41  ;  hominy,  $38.75 ;  gluten, 
$43.20 ;  oat  feed,  $10.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — -Creamery,  extra,  43 %  to  44c; 
firsts,  42  to  43c;  seconds,  40%  to  41  %c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24 %c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  hennery,  brown  extra, 
51  to  52c;  mixed  colors,  49  to  50%c; 
white,  46  to  48c;  western,  firsts,  33  to 
34c. 

Fruits.- — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2.25;  huckleberries,  qt.,  12  to  18c; 
peaches,  native,  14-qt.  basket,  45  to  75c; 
pears,  Clapp,  box,  50c  to  $1.25  ;  Bartletts, 
75c  to  $1.50;  plums,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Rotates,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.30; 
new,  bbl..  $4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  24  to  34c; 
broilers,  24  to  28c;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24  to  34c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c ;  ducklings,  24  to  26c ;  roosters, 
15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
beets,  box,  50  to  65c;  cabbage,  box,  40  to 
50c ;  carrots,  box,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  celery, 
box,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  box,  25  to 
75c;  corn,  box,  25  to  50c ;  peppers,  box, 
50c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1  ; 
eggplant,  box,  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu. 
box,  15  to  50c;  shell  beans,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Lima  beans,  $2  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  squash,  'Summer,  bu.,  15  to  40c; 
tomatoes,  40c-  to  $1.75;  turnips,  box,  75c 
to  $1.15. 


NT.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  26.  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone: 
Glass  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Glass  2A, 
$1.95;  Glass  2B,  $2.05;  Glass  2G.  .82; 
Glass  3A,  $2;  Glass  3B.  $2;  Glass  3G.  82. 


Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2,  $2 
Class  3 A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44 


.44% 


Lower  grades 
Packing  stock  . 


Average  run 


CHEESE 


EGGS 


Al% 

t@ 

.431/2 

.39 

@ 

.40 

.28 

@ 

.35 

.24 

@$0 

.25 

22 

@ 

.23 

..$0, 

.49  @$0.54 

,30@ 

.39 

•  • 

,40@ 

.43 

•  • 

.39  @ 

.46 

.  . 

,2S@ 

.33 

White,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  be 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good  .  .  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @.$0.29 

Broilers  . 26@  .28 

Roosters  .  15 

Turkeys  . 20@  .25 

Ducks  . 20@  22 

^se  .  .15@  Si 

lame  rabbits  .  .05 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  common  to  good  .  .  ,$0.20@$0.28 
‘  ‘  .38 

.36 
.38 
.28 
.32 
.34 
.31 


Chickens,  best . 30@ 

Fair  to  good . 27 @ 

Broilers  . 28@ 

1  ryers,  western . 25@ 

Nearby  . 26@ 

howls,  western,  box . 26@ 

Western,  bbl . 2Q@ 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks  . 24@ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz _  5.00@ 

^  to  10  lbs .  4.50@ 

7  to  S'  lbs .  3.50@  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 


6.00 

5.00 


Good  to  prime 
Culls  . 


•1S@  .10 

•10@  .14 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00@14.00 

Lower  grades 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  behs . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bskt . 

Cauliflower,  large  crate 
Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  .  . 

Corn,  bag  . 

100  ears  . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt.  . 
Jersey  pickles,  bskt. 

Dills,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs.  ...... 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs.  .  .  . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  . . 

Western,  Iceberg  .  .  . 
Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  .  . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peas,  bag  . 

Peppers,  bskt . 

Radishes,  100  bchs.  . . . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

►Squash,  bu . 

Marrow,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 


8.00@  9.75 
4.50@  6.50 
14.00@15.50 


POTATOE 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag 
Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  . . . 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . . 


FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . 

New,  bbls . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Grapes,  bskt . 50@ 

Carrier  . 75@ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate . 2.25@ 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.00@ 

Pears,  bskt . 50@ 

Bbl .  1.00@ 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 25@ 


•> 

.00 

.50@ 

I 

.00 

1.00@ 

O 

*  > 

00 

.75  @ 

1 

50 

.75@ 

*> 

00 

,40@ 
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00 

.25  @ 

75 

.40  @ 

60 

1 

.50 

75 

6.25@ 

6 

75 

2^ 

50 

o_ 

00 

,40@ 

7 

.25 

1.50@ 

0 
*  > 

50 

1 .75@ 

2_ 

05 

1.00@ 

7 

50 

1 ,00@ 

0 

75 

,40@ 

7 

50 

o 

00 

.50@ 

7 

00 

.35  @ 

75 

i 

75 

,40@ 

i 

50 

1.00  @ 

1 

50 

2 

00 

$4.00@$4 

25 

1.25@ 

9 

* ► 

75 

4.25@ 

6 

75 

00 

4 

00 

.10@ 

16 

,10@ 

28 

18 

.80 

1.00 

1.50 

2.50 
4.00 

2.50 

6.50 
o  o-. 


Watermelons,  car 


zn 

150. 00 @325. 00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19.00 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  7-9. — Rockland  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-19. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21-26. — Lake  County  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Use  du  Pont  “straight 

for  your  ditching  work 


DITCH  blasting  requires  “straight”  dyna¬ 
mite  because  no  other  kind  of  dynamite 
will  explode  in  wet  soil  by  the  propagation 
method — detonation  of  many  charges  by  “fir¬ 
ing”  a  single  primer  in  the  center  of  line  of 
ditch. 

Thousands  of  farmers  experienced  in  ditch¬ 
ing  with  dynamite  use  du  Pont  50%  straight 
dynamite.  Du  Pont  explosives  are  sure  in  action 
— they  do  the  job  easily,  quickly  and  well. 
They  help  the  farmer  to  turn  swamp  land  and 
wet  spots  into  acres  of  profitable  crops.  Put 
all  your  land  to  work — “loafer”  land  will 
never  make  profits  for  you ! 

Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you  with  du  Pont  explo¬ 
sives  and  blasting  accessories  for  your  ditching,  land-clear¬ 
ing  and  tree-planting  work.  Look  for  the  du  Pont  “oval” 
trade  mark  on  cartridge  and  case.  The  “oval”  is  a  guaranty 
of  quality. 

And  don’t  forget  to  send  for  your  copy  of  the  “Farmers’ 
Handbook  of  Explosives” — no  pages  full  of  information 
on  the  use  of  explosives  on  the  farm.  It’s  worth  money 
to  you. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Harvey  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Du  Pont  was  the  pioneer  in  ex - 
plosives  manufacture  in  this 
country,  and  has  held  that 
leadership  for  122  years. 


Ensilage  Cutters— Silos 
Corn  Cribs 

Surprise  Offer.  Direct- to-you  Proposition.  Buy 
Now— Pay  Later.  Write  today.  E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO..  81  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Write  for  my  new  cat 
price  catalog:  before  youbuy 
Fence, Gates, Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing:.  You’ll 
save  a  lot  of  money.  We  pay  freight. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  _ 
Dept.  4314  Cleveland  Ohio 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms,  January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington.  D.  C.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL. 818  Walnut  St  . Kansas  City  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


!IEA\&€LA1>  IASTS  3  TlHEb  4^  Egg,- 

"Jhc  "fence  ’tTmes  us  muck-  coattao  as  o liner 

"fence 6 ^  qnd  iVfe  CoatTHo  is  Durable  PROOf  lgAp. 

3  T'H^S  Aa  —  <P3T5  /io  /AORE. 
fARM  f —  LAWH  FEfHCE.3  —  pouuTRY  FErActs. 
BARBED  WlRF  —  /TWLS  —  ^TARLF5. 
-SPECIAL.  PRICE. 

\  EAPCLAP  SPECIAL.  BAR  BE.  P  WlREr^ 

/\  jEAPCLAfr  Roof  TOR  EVERY  K|HD  Of  BUlEDlNCj. 

t\J  \>5  rn^aSurrmtals  ofyour  building  ^  w,e  Will  rv\ad j/o 
p>r«ce  failroai  ^latibr 


/oU 


w  Wire 
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Ditching  with  Dynamite 

What  H.  B.  T.  says  on  page  900  is  very 
interesting  land  is  Very  important  if 
literally  true.  Is  he  just  guessing  at  it, 
or  does  he  know  that  the  detonation  of 
one  charge  will  fire  another  18  in.  away? 
I  should  like  to  try  it  if  I  were  sure  that 
they  would  go,  as  it  would  be  cheap  and 
rapid  in  wet  willowy  ground,  but  I  do 
not  fancy  putting  in  a  row  with  caps  at¬ 
tached  and  afterwards  having  to  dig  them 
out  again.  A.  i.  L. 

North  East,  Pa. 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  the  pro¬ 
gressive  charge  firing  that  was  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  months  ago.  Some 
“dynamiters”  place  the  charges  a  full  2 
ft.  apart  and  are  successful,  but  recom¬ 
mendations  are  for  no  further  than  18  in. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ground  must  he  wet  if  the  progressive 
charge  is  to  be  used.  Early  Spring  when 
the  ground  is  saturated  and  the  water  is 
running  in  the  ditch  or  standing  on  the 
surface  is  the  time  to  do  the  work. 

A.  I.  L.  suggests  that  caps  are  at¬ 
tached  to  each  stick.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  so.  One  cap  and  one  fuse  is  all  that 
is  used.  The  other  sticks  are  fired  by 
the  detonation  of  the  adjacent  stick.  In 
the  ditching  that  was  described,  there  waa 
not  a  single  break  in  the  15  or  20  suc¬ 
cessive  charges  of  20  to  25  sticks  each. 

H.  B.  T. 


Cleaning'  and  Filtering  the 
Water  Supply 

1.  Is  there  any  practical  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  vegetable  life  in  a  small  pond 
fed  by  a  brook,  and  eliminating  the 
swampy  smell,  as  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  a  farm 
water  supply,  other  than  drinking?  2. 
Is  there  any  practical  way  of  filtering 
such  water  so  as  to  take  out  the  impuri¬ 
ties  before  the  water  enters  a  pipe  to 
flow  to  the  house  by  gravity?  a.  t.  s. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  not  practical  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  vegetable  life  in  a  pond.  If  the 
pond  can  be  deepened  it  will  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  vegetation,  but  it 
cannot  all  be  destroyed  permanently.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  killing  the  surface 
scum  of  algae,  copper  sulphate,  one  part 
to  500,000,  will  do  the  business  without 
injuring  animal  life.  A  story  is  told  of 
one  of  our  eastern  colleges  where  the  stu¬ 
dents,  desiring  to  clear  a  pond  of  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  scum  so  as  to  entertain  their 
lady  friends  at  boating,  used  so  much 
copper  sulphate  that  they  killed  the  fish 
in  the  pond  and  were  unable  to  go  any¬ 
where  near  it  for  several  weeks. 

2.  A  funnel-shaped  piece  of  copper 
gauze  over  the  end  of  the  intake  pipe  will 
keep  out  the  foreign  matter.  If  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  riley  let  it  flow  over  into  a  depres¬ 
sion  or  a  “settling  basin”  and  pipe  it  from 
there  instead  of  its  original  source.  Sand 
makes  the  best  possible  filter.  Many 
large  city  water  systems  use  sand  filters. 
Water  that  has  passed  through  two  feet 
of  sand  comes  out  pretty  clear. 

H.  B.  T. 


Aerated  Concrete 

On  page  1080  I  noticed  a  question  on 
“aerated  concrete.”  There  are  two  things 
that  the  writer  might  mean.  The  first  is 
a  method  of  applying  concrete  to  surfaces 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  air  can 
be  blown  into  the  concrete  during  mixing 
to  help  agitate  the  aggregate,  or  can  be 
used  only  after  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be 
blown  onto  the  surface. 

The  other  is  used  in  sealing  caissons 
alone  as  far  as  I  know.  The  working 
chamber  in  a  pneumatic  caisson,  after 
the  caisson  has  reached  rock  or  other 
desirable  strata  is  filled  with  concrete. 
To  keep  the  -water  out  of  the  working 
chamber,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  concrete 
during  the  time  it  is  deposited,  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  kept  all  the  time,  and  the 
concrete  deposited  into  high  pressures. 
Concrete  shrinks  after  drying  out,  and 
these  voids  must  be  filled.  A  mixture  of 
sand,  cement  and  water  (sometimes  fine 
stone)  is  put  in  the  special  type  of  mixer. 
The  door  is  closed  and  the  compressed 
air  (90  to  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  turned 
on.  The  air  works  a  paddle  arrangement 
which  mixes  the  grout.  After  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  the  valve  on  the  pipe¬ 
line  that  leads  to  the  working  chamber, 
is  opened  and  the  mixture  is  blown  in 
place.  T.  B.  R. 

New  Jersey. 


“ 'So  you  let  your  husband  carry  a 
latchkey?”  “Oh,  just  to  humor  him.  He 
likes  to  show  it  to  his  friends  to  let  them 
see  how  independent  he  is — but  it  doesn’t 
fit  the  door  !” — The  Passing  Show. 
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Legal  Questions 


Tax  on  Land  in  Two 
Townships 

My  farm  contains  about  22S  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  is  located  in  two  town¬ 
ships;  178  acres  and  residence  and  all 
farm  buildings  in  one  town  and  50  acres 
in  another  town.  It  is  one  farm  (228 
acres)  but  divided  by  the  town  line.  This 
farm  has  been  in  the  family  for  three 
generations,  about  100  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  up  to  within  12  years  ago  all 
taxes  were  paid  in  the  town  where  resi¬ 
dence  lies.  About  12  years  ago  law  was 
passed  that  farms  containing  land  in  two 
townships  were  to  be  assessed  in  both 
towns.  Since  then  I  have  been  paying 
land  tax  in  the  town  where  part  without 
buildings  is  located.  At  first  they  as¬ 
sessed  it  $20  per  acre,  $1,000:  later  on 
they  raised  to  $25  per  acre,  $1,500,  with¬ 
out  consulting  me.  This  is  poor  pasture 
land,  waste  land  so  to  speak.  Now  for 
the  first  time  they  come  on  with  a  school 
tax  on  the  50  acres  running  over  the  line. 
I  have  always  paid  my  school  tax  in  the 
town  where  all  buildings  are  located  and 
in  the  district  where  I  live.  Can  they 
compel  me  to  pay  school  taxes  on  these 
50  acres  in  another  district?  b.  h.  b. 

The  Education  Law  provides,  that  land 
lying  in  one  body  and  occupied  by  the 
same  person  either  as  owner,  or  agent  for 
the  same  principal,  or  if  tenant  under  the 
same  landlord,  if  assessed  as  one  lot  on 
the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town 
shall,  though  situate  in  two  or  more 
school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one  of 
them  in  which  such  occupant  resides. 

N.  T. 


Trouble  Over  Contract 

I  bought  a  farm  of  195  acres  from  my 
father  in  1914,  and  the  price  was  $9,000 
at  5  per  cent.  There  are  nine  living 
children  in  the  family,  five  boys  of  which 
I  am  next  to  youngest.  All  left  home  as 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  earn  money 
but  me ;  I  worked  for  father  till  I  took 
over  the  place  myself  without  one  red 
cent  to  pay.  Not  having  any  business 
education,  whatever,  I  have  worked  very 
bard  and  put  improvements  in  the  place 
to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  while  keeping  up  interest  of  $450, 
also  insurance,  until  now  I  have  no 
money  on  the  place  but  a  lot  in  it.  I 
bought  it  on  contract  which  says  nothing 
about  timber  in  any  way.  There  are 
about  35  acres  on  the  place.  Have  I  a 
right  to  cut  same  to  apply  on  place  with¬ 
out  father’s  consent?  Last  Summer  that 
heavy  windstorm  we  had  laid  down  about 
100  trees.  Did  I  have  a  right  to  sell 
those  down  without  father’s  consent?  I 
made  a  contract  for  those  100  down  and 
50  standing.  When  one  of  the  brothers 
heard  this  they  all  got  together  and 
stopped  business  at  once.  My  father  be¬ 
ing  sick,  the  two  oldest  boys  took  it  on 
themselves  to  do  father’s  business  while 
he  is  unable  to  attend  to  it.  They  finished 
that  contract  and  also  made  another  one 
for  the  rest  of  the  timber  and  received 
the  money.  March  5  is  my  interest  date. 
They  are  holding  that  money,  they  say 
in  the  bank  at  3  per  cent  until  March  5 
to  apply  on  my  interest  and  principle, 
while  I  am  paying  5  per  cent.  I  have 
nothing  to  show ;  they  will  not  give  me 
credit  or  anything.  What  can  I  do? 
Did  they  have  the  right  any  more  than 
I  to  sell  that  timber?  Don’t  they  have 
to  give  me  credit  from  time  received  at 
5  per  cent  for  that  money  that  would 
make  quite  a  little  difference  in  my  in¬ 
terest.  If  I  wanted  to  leave  the  place 
could  I  get  the  money  I  have  put  in  it? 
I  couldn’t  get  enough  to  pay  me,  I  have 
worked  so  hard,  and  am  an  old  man 
nearly  at  32,  when  I  should  be  in  my 
prime.*  They  have  just  kept  me  in  hot 
water,  the  whole  family.  E.  J. 

If  you  purchased  the  property  on  what 
5s  usually  called  a  land  contract  you  had 
no  right  to  sell  off  the  timber  so  as  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  premises 
without  the  consent  of  your  father.  We 
can  see  no  right  which  your  brothers  had 
to  remove  any  timber  from  your  farm. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  see  a  local 
attorney  and  place  your  matter  before 
him.  N.  T. 


Deed  and  Abstract  of  Title 

I  would  like  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  short  form  deed  and  the  long,  and 
where  I  could  find  the  wording  of  each. 
I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  in 
conveying  property  it  is  customary  for 
the  seller  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  title 
with  the  deed.  My  question  relate  only 
to  property  outside  city  limits,  w.  c.  A. 

You  can  purchase  deed  blanks  at  near¬ 
ly  any  book  and  stationery  store.  An 
abstract  of  title  sets  forth  the  various 
conveyances  through  which  the  present 
owner  derived  his  title.  But  few  people 
will  buy  real  property  without  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  title.  If  it  states  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  the  vendor  agrees  to  furnish 
an  abstract  of  title  then  it  is  for  the 
vendor  to  pay  for  the  same,  otherwise 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  have 
one.  The  abstract  does  not  make  the 
title  good,  it  simply  shows  whether  the 
title  is  good  or  not.  N.  T. 
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Great  Fall  S  ale.  j 


%o  f 

a<*cS5,s 

jar «al  ’ 


Fencing1 

»  J  !  I'M  I  ['IT  xo  and  IXV2 


—'Building  Material  and  Supplies! 

This  is  the  first  announcement  of  our  great  Fall  Sale  and 
your  best  opportunity  to  buy  at  lowest  prices.  Bigger 
values  than  ever  are  waiting  for  you  here  at  America’s  head¬ 
quarters  for  good  building  materials  and  general  supplies* 

- Order  Today  '3 

.  .  coupon  below  for 

big  new  free  General  Catalog  of  building 
materials  and  general  supplies.  All  .prices 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  Chicago. 


Gauge 
Galvanized 
Field  Fence 

20C  rod 

These  big  bargains  in 

splendid  galvanized 
field  and  poultry 
fencing  are  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  big  purchase  of  50  car 

‘iiSwSi1  *<™“> 

Stay  Wires  I  2  lnch*»:»part  * 

Height  No.  of  Price 
Tns  Line  Wires  Per  Rod 
on  . 7 . 20c 

ii:;:;:.:.  s . 

. 

.11 . 35c 


No.  2  .. 

top  and 

wires.  . 

Stay  Wlraa  6  Inch** 

Height  No.  of  t  rice 
Ins.  Line  Wires  Per  Rod 

11::::::::  ::::::: g| 

2  WA  —  l.rnni  fp/l  fence  with  > 

and  bottom 


md  potto m  wura  -  ■ 

Stay  Wlraa  •llncliaa  »!>•* 

Height  No.  of  trice 
ins.  Line  Wires  Period 

ii:::::::: 

39 . . . 55c 

47 . . . 

. . u* 


Helgnt  No.  of  ; 

Ins.  Line  Wires  Per  iod 

26  7 . 25c 

oo . .  .  .  8 . 30c 

ii*  9 . 34c 

..u . * 

gTins  hiS iTcroiwires'perrod  .  35 1 
No.  2-MA-14.  36  ins.  mg  ,  cro83  wires,  per  rod. .  45£ 

No-  2'5! 60  ins*  high  22  cross  wires,  per  rod .  .  55£ 
NO;  2-MA-1G.  60  ins.  hlg^.  ^  ^  wlreSj  per  .rod .  .  60*. 


Guaranteed 

House  Paint 

g5£.  *2— 

No.  9-IVIA-18.  Guaran¬ 
teed  best  quality  house 
paint  in  white,  black  and 
26  colors.  Will  not  fade,  — 

blister  or  peel.  Per  gal . $2.10 

SPFCIAT  *  No'  9-MA-19. 

outfit  of  5  gallon 
kit,  Harris  Guaranteed  House  Paint  and 
high  grade  4  in.  paint  brush  set  in  rub¬ 
ber.  Complete . $11.00 

Barn  and  Garage  Paint 

No.  9-MA-20.  Guaranteed  finest 
Choice  of  red,  yellow  or  maroon.  Per 

eal . $1.50 

CPFC1AT  *  No.  9-MA-21. 

drEiVmit*  Outfit  of  5  gallon 
kit  Harris  Garage  and  Bam  Paint  with 
high  grade  4  in.  paint  brush  set  in  rub¬ 
ber.  Complete .  $8.00 


Heating! 

Kraal  PIPELESS  *  I 
I  I  r  mi  FURNACE  1 

Double  A 
Casing 

No.  IT-MA-22.  A  single 
rfigiBter  heating  Byetem.  Warm 
air  rises  through  center  of 


Roofing 

Galvanized  Sheets  n, . | 

for  Roofing  &  Siding 

*  sr 

M  Ft. 

G°i  J:IV,A-23-  Overhauled  galvan 

condit^n-aTsTete  ?$££ 

Per  square  of  100  sq.  ft. ...  .  S3  «  , 

NOTE!  corruga^ed1™mets026rli14l*e^i^?^”'^^^ 


ml 


r  rises  through  center  ot 
register  and  returns  through 
void  air  intake.  Diam.  fire 
pot  18  ins.  Heating  capacity 
10,000  cu.  ft.  Floor  register 
eixo  24  z  27  ins. 


corrugated  sheets  26  24*  - 

uiooB  ui  material  as  ahnvo  aI,  *^2  gauge, 

your  building  and  gauge  of  m?XrtniG,v5  dlmensions  of 
then  quote  prices  Ld^uU  infomatimi  Crred‘  We  wUJ 

No.  13- MAa-24 ^  ShCCtS 

mailed  free  on  request!111  n  roollll£  bulletin. 

No  7-iwa  *,ate  Coated  Rooting 

roofing.  Rons  contain  **1 08  8«o ^t?0  ^  slat,e  coatcd 

Other  grades  as  low  as,'  per  . . »-75 

Smooth  mbbSSnS  fliffi!*®* ^ 
Light  weight  for  lining  dlvp'ofltr'K  wJth  trimmings, 
sheathing,  per  roll  g’  fclves  “>ore  warmth  than 

Medium  weight  for  roofimt'  n'e'r'rnYl . Sl-00 

Heavy  weight  for  rooflng^^ron0'1 . 

No.  13-MA  26  Shingles . 


Corn  Shelter 

$891! 


75  to  »S 
Bushels 
per  Hour 


No. 

36-MA-27. 

Complete 
with  clean- 
-  Ing  system, 
cob  stacker,  grain  elevator 
and  automatic  feeder  as 
shown.  Capacity  75  to  125 
bushels  per  hour  with  a  6  H.  P. 
engine.  Price . $89.72 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST' 

HOME  OFFER! 


Complete  Heating  Systems 

We  furnish  every  needed  item  to  completely  install  warm  air  », 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  systems,  guaranteed  to  heat  1 1 
your  building  in  coldest  weather.  .*  • 

Free  Engineering  Service! 

Just  send  us  a  rough  sketch  showing  size  and  location  of  the 
rooms,  number  of  doors  and  windows  and  their  sizes,  height  of 
celling,  and  our  engineers  will  send  you  a  complete  estimate 
of  the  best,  most  economical  plant  for  your  home.  Including  1^7 
all  material  for  its  installation.  Experts  are  waiting  to  help  4,5*Y 
you  solve  your  heating  problems.  They  show  you  how  to  do 
your  own  installing  and  save  big  money. 


No.  MA-104 

But  one  of  many  attractive  homes  offered 
at  lowest  prices  during  this  sale.  Get  our 
free  book  for  full  particulars.  This  home 
furnished  under  our  Improved  time  and 
money  saving  Ready-Cut  System;  all  ma¬ 
terial  in  guaranteed  quantities  including 
6x6  sills,  millwork,  glass,  roofing,  plaster¬ 
board,  hardware,  nails  and  paint.  5 
Rooms,  size  24  x  36  ft,.  Sale  Price ,  ,  $1066 
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a 

a 


a 
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No. 

29. 


10-MA- 

Special 
5  cross  panel 
fir  doors  size 
2  ft.  6  ins.x6 
ft.  6  ins.,  1% 
in.  thick. 


Best  Made 
STORM  SASH 

$X— 


Cream  Separator 

*475® 

500  Lb.  Ca  pad  ty 
No.  36-MA-28. 

Efficient  popular 
sized  Harris 
‘  ‘  Cream 
Getter’’ 

Cream  Sep¬ 
arator.  Built  for 
long  service 
and  Peerless 
skimming. 

Capacity  500  lbs. 
per  hour.  Easy 
to  operate.  Sale  price. ,  $47.50 


As 

Low 

As 


Measure  your  windows 
for  storm  sash  today.  We 
furnish  finest  storm  sash 
with  frames  of  clear  white 
pine.  1H  in.  thick. 
Glazed  with  clear  glass, 
best  putty,  at  lowest 
prices. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  list  of 
stock  sizes  sent  free  on  request.  Special 
sizes  made  to  order. 


Bathroom  Outfit 

*64 


Pipe  and  Fittings 


© 


•MMMttUS 


No.  6-MA-32.  Iron 
pipe  in  random  lengths, 
threaded  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes. 

One  in.,  per  ft . Gc 

1 14  in.,  per  ft . 8c 

1>2  in.,  per  ft . 9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 11c 

Pipe  of  all  kinds  in  all 
sizes  priced  proportion¬ 
ately  low. 


Wallboard 


3c 


Sq. 
Ft. 

No.  13-MA-33. 

Gold  Medal 
Wallboard  fur¬ 
nished  in  48  in. 


up  to 
Price  per  sq.  ft 


12 


ft. 

3c 


Mixed  Nails 


$|85 


No.  2-MA-34.  Splendid 
assortment  of  brand  new 
wire  nails  in  all  sizes  from 
r,  T  3d  to  40d.  Handy  about 

7  widths.  Lengths  •  the  home,  workshop  and 
i  . —  .0  —  farm.  Include  a  keg  with 

your  order.  The  price 
per  100  lbs . $1.85 


Enameled  Sink 


*12 


No.  5-MA-35.  White 
porcelain  enamel  roll  rim 
kitchen  sinks  with  two 
faucets  and,  trap.  Size 
18x24  ins.  Each.  $12.00 


$5?8 

Combina¬ 
tion  Door 

No.  10-MA- 

30.  Con¬ 
verted  in  a 
moment  to  a 
screen  or 
storm  door 
by  changing 
sections. 
Painted 
gray.  Size  2 
ft.8M  in.  x6 
ft.  9  In. 


$21.00  $31.00  $12.50 

No.  5-MA-31.  Bathroom  outfit  complete, 
including  bathtub  5  ft.  long  and  30  Ins 
wide,  coated  on  the  Inside  and  over  3  In 
rlrri,  with  white  porcelain  enamel, 
bitted  with  nickel  plated  compression 
double  bathcock  with  china  handles  in¬ 
dexed  “Hot”  and  “Cold.”  Nickel  Plated 
connected  waste  and  overflow. 

Closet  outfit  with  washdown  type  vit¬ 
reous  earthenware  bowl  and  white  earth¬ 
enware  tank.  Best  fittings.  Mahogany 
finished  closet  seat  and  cover. 

Deep  apron  style  lavatory  coated  with 
white  porcelain  enamel,  size  18x21  ins. 
Fitted  with  nickel  plated  compression 
faucets  with  china  tops  marked  “  Hot”  and 
Cold.”  “P"  trap  to  wall.  Price  of  out¬ 
fit  complete . $64.00 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

DepLMA- 37  35ih  &Iron  Streets  Chicago,  Ill. 


[Hail  this  COUPON! 

Harris  Brothers  Co.,  CHICAGO 

Dept.  MA-37 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  latest 
free  250  page  catalog.  I  am  interested  ins 


Name. 


Address . 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

The  Bean  and  Pea  Fanner's  Friend 

Built  in  three  sizes— 14  x  14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and 
26  x  26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
1  hreshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas, 
and  shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
field,  in  one  operation.  Capacity  and  perfect  sepa¬ 
ration  guaranteed. 

PRIPF  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these  thresh- 
I  II I U L  ers  you  will  be  surprised.  Write  today  for 
catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


'THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND 


Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Ufensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS-  Most  sugar  makers  tell  us  their 
sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money  than  any  other  farm 
crop  This  is  true  if  you  are  using  up-to-date  Utensils  and  making 
the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup.  GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the 
pest  >n  Utensils.  If  you  need  same  please  write  for  catalogue 
A  stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  RUTLAND,  VT. 


When  yow  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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3  Running  Water 

for  your  health’s  sake 


and  a  more  profitable  farm 


RUNNING  water  is  the  secret  of  a  more  healthful 
and  livable  home  and  a  more  profitable  farm.  It 
adds  more  to  living  comfort  than  any  other  con¬ 
venience —  for  you  can  have  water  under  pressure  in 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn,  water  trough — any 
place  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet.  It  brings  more  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  lives  of  the  entire  family — puts  the  roses 
of  health  into  the  chubby  cheeks  of  the  children.  It  elim¬ 
inates  much  useless  drudgery  and  saves  valuable  time. 

And  the  low  cost — only  a  few  cents  a  day — buys  not 
just  running  water,  but  better  health,  more  happiness 
and  greater  comfort  —  the  only  things  in  life 
worth  while. 

All  this  is  made  easily  available  by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Home  Water  Plant.  There  is  a  plant  for  drawing  water  from  any 
source — lake,  spring,  stream,  shallow  well,  deep  well,  cistern. 
These  plants  are  furnished  to  operate  on  electric,  kerosene  or 
gasoline  engine  power.  The  electric  plants  operate  automatically. 
See  the  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  or  write  us. 

Send  for  FREE  32*page  Book 

There  are  seven  chapters  in  the  book  which  contain  valuable 
information  and  answer  all  questions  concerning  running  water. 
Send  the  coupon. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  line  also  includes  “Z”  engines,  Home 
Light  and  Power  Plants,  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills,  F eed  Grinders, 
washing  machines,  electric  motors,  general  service  pumping 
equipment,  pump  jacks,  power  heads,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &.CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


i  Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


‘Every  Line  a 
Leader” 


200 
gallons  per 
Automatic”  hour  plant 


PRICES 

120  gallons  per  hour  ca¬ 
pacity  pump, 60-cycle  mo¬ 
tor,  8-gallon  galvanized 
tank,  com-  q  a  n  c. 
plete  .  .  / D 

200  gallons  per  hour  ca¬ 
pacity  pump, 60-cycle  mo¬ 
tor,  35-gallon  galvanized 

plete  $123.00 

Above  prices  cash 
f  .o.b. factory. 

Also  larger  sizes  for  en¬ 
gine  or  electric  drive,  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  priced. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  covering  every  state  in  the  Union 


FAIRBANKSrMORSE 

__  J? me  abate  r  plants 

(FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept  210,  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

|  [  ]  Home  Water  Plants 
i  [  ]  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 
|  []“Z”  Engines 


Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descriptive! 
literature  and  complete  information  concerning  the  items' 


[  ]  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
[  ]  Feed  Grinders 
[  ]  Washing  Machines 


I  have  checked  at  the  left. 
Name. 


Address . R.  F.  D.. 


Town . State. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls(  Mass. 


SAVES  TIME,  TEMPER  AND  MILK 

Use  SO-BOSS  Cow  Hobble  and  Tail 
Holder.  Prevents  kicking  and  tail 
switching.  Quickly  applied.  Oh. 
pail  of  milk  aaved  pays  for  it.  75c  at 
your  hardware  .tore  or  sent  postpaid. 

SIMONSEN  IRON  WKS.,Sionx  Rapids,  Iowa 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING 

Roy  Swing  Stanchions 

Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable, 
durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  This  space  costs 
too  much  to  tell  you  more.  A  pleasure  to  send 
booklet  and  price.  ROY  BROS.,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


Productive  Pastures 

make 

Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverised  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle; 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non' 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 


i 


v 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


'"v% 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Farm  Mechanics 

m 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Freezing  of  Vacuum 
Pipe 

We  have  in  connection  with  our  milk¬ 
ing  machine  a  ^-in.  galvanized  vacuum 
pipe  running  135  ft.  from  barn  to  house. 
This  pipe  is  properly  installed  with  a 
drain  cock  at  lowest  point,  and  is  buried 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  ft.  About  50 
ft.  is  at  2  ft.  depth  on  account  of  rook. 
Somewhere  in  that  distance  it  becomes 
frozen  up.  We  ran  a  wire  down  it  for 
30  ft.  hoping  to  open  it  but  had  to  wait 
for  Spring  to  do  the  opening.  Cost  of 
electric  thawing  is  considered  too  great. 
How  best  can  we  protect  this  pipe  from 
future  freezing?  Would  taking  up  this 
most  exposed  50  ft.  and  slipping  some 
lengths  of  larger  size  pipe  over  it  keep 
the  frost  out?  Why  do  vacuum  pipes  go 
through  the  coldest  weather  without  freez¬ 
ing,  only  to  wait  for  a  good  thawing  day 
to  shut  up  tight?  Is  it  just  the  natural 
perversity  of  inanimate  objects  or  has  it 
a  philosophy  of  its  own?  r.  b.  b. 

Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

If  you  can  get  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
as  the  statement  that  you  run  a  wire  into 
it  for  30  ft.  seems  to  indicate,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  might  be  able  to  thaw  it 
with  a  steam  jet,  using  either  a  small 
copper  pipe  or  rubber  tubing  such  as 
can  be  obtained  at  the  drug  store  or  5 
and  10-eent  store.  The  tubing  is  turned 
wrong  side  out  at  the  end  and  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pull  itself  into  the  pipe  through 
the  effect  of  the  Vibration  set  up  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  against  the 
frozen  place  in  the  pipe.  An  old  oil 
drum  or  5-gallon  oil  can  may  be  used 
for  a  boiler  being  careful  not  to  get 
steam  pressure  enough  to  burst  it. 

The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  to  reme¬ 
dy  this  condition  is  to  lay  a  pipe  at  least 
1-in.  in  diameter  in  place  of  the  %- in. 
that  you  now  have  down.  This  is  too 
small.  I  would  not  exipect  enclosure  in  a 
larger  pipe  to  help  much,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  in  contact  with  the 
larger  pipe  on  the  underside  where  it 
rested  on  it. 

The  freezing  of  your  vacuum  line  in 
warm  weather  following  a  cold  spell  is 
due  I  think  to  natural  causes.  You  have 
no  doubt  often  seen  a  coating  of  frost 
appear  on  a  basement  wall  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  warm  spell  in  Winter.  The 
stones  do  not  warm  up  as  quickly  as  the 
air,  and  are  therefore  coated  with  frost 
from  the  air,  which  carried  more  moisture 
during  a  thaw  or  warm  spell  than  during 
the  cold  weather.  Practically  the  same 
condition  exists  below  ground.  The  pipe 
is  cold,  kept  at  its  normal  cold  weather 
temperature  by  the  frozen  earth  about  it. 
When  warm  weather  comes  the  air  is 
damp  and  this  moisture-laden  air  is 
drawn  through  the  pipe  by  the  pump  with 
the  result  that  a  coating  of  frost  collects 
on  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  or  moisture 
condenses  there,  freezes  and  clogs  it. 


Principle  of  the  Hydraulic 
Ram 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  in  a  hill  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  my  life  I  have  heard  or  read 
of  hydraulic  rams,  but  I  never  saw  one 
till  I  came  to  Florida.  Now  all  my  wa¬ 
ter  is  pumped  by  one,  and  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  a  dozen  others  within  a  mile  or  two. 
But  we  are  all  operating  by  rule  of 
thumb,  or  the  old  law  of  trial  and  error. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
known  relation  between  the  amount  of 
fall,  the  length  of  the  drive  pipe,  and  the 
amount  and  height  of  delivery?  I  must 
install  a  larger  ram,  and  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  several  makers  as  to 
the  capacities  of  their  machines,  and  find 
they  do  not  agree  upon  these  points.  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  definite 
law  upon  these  matters;  can  you  refer 
me  to  it?  W.  S.  C ADMAN. 

Florida. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  very 
definite  rules  worked  out  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  small  rams.  There  is  a  certain 
definite  relation  between  the  'length  of 
the  pipe  and  the  height  to  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  raised,  however.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  make  this  length  about  equal 
to  the  desired  lift  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
drive  pipe  being  about  40  ft.  in  length 
where  it  is  desired  to  lift  the  water  to 
this  height.  Where  the  lift  is  very  great 
the  length  of  the  drive  pipe  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three-fourths  of  the  lift.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  lift  is  low,  the 
length  of  the  drive  pipe  may  be  made 
from  8  to  10  times  the  fall  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  ram  where  this 
fall  is  not  greater  than  5  ft. 

Manufacturers’  tables  usually  give,  wa¬ 
ter  requirements  and  sizes,  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  work  the  problem  out  for  one¬ 
self  the  following  rule  will  give  approx¬ 
imate  results : 

Rule :  Extract  the  square  root  of  the 
flow  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  minute 
and  multiply  by  1.45.  The  result  will 
equal  the  diameter  in  inches  of  the  drive 
pipe  required.  The  diameter  of  the  drive 


pipe  multiplied  by  .75  equals  the  diameter 
of  the  discharge  pipe. 

Example :  Suppose  by  measurement  a 
streamlet  is  found  to  have  a  flow  of  nine 
gallons  per  minute ;  this  is  equal  to  a 
flow  of  1.2  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
square  root  of  1.2  equals  1.09  nearly  and 
this  multiplied  by  1.45  equals  1.58  indi¬ 
cating  the  use  of  a  1%-in.  pipe  for  a 
drive  pipe.  Multiplying  1  y2  by  .75  gives 
1.125,  indicating  the  need  of  1-in.  pipe 
for  the  discharge  pipe.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  fall  and  lift  a  ram  may  he 
expected  to  deliver  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  supplied  to  it= 

As  stated,  the  rule  for  the  installation 
of  small  rams  does  not  seem  to  he  uni¬ 
form — each  maker  usually  has  a  rule  of 
his  own.  It  is  suggested  that  the  data 
of  water  flow,  fall  and  lift  he  submitted 
to  the  maker  of  the  ram  selected,  and  his 
recommendation  of  ram  size,  pipe  length, 
etc.  used.  When  installed  according  to 
his  specifications  the  responsibility  is  up 
to  him  and  the  purchaser  is  protected. 

R.  H.  s. 


Water  Supply  Problem 

There  is  a  1-in.  pipe  with  about  100-lb. 
pressure,  1,900  ft.  from  my  house.  How 
will  it  work  out  to  run  this  pipe  up  with 
114-in.,  and  how  many  families  will  it 
serve?  There  is  about  28  ft.  rise  to  my 
house.  f.  D. 

Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch 
is  equivalent  to  a  head  of  approximate¬ 
ly  230  ft.  As  the  water  has  to  be  forced 
from  this  point  to  a  point  28  ft.  above  it 
leaves  an  effective  head  of  about  200  ft. 
As  the  main  line  is  only  1-in.  pipe  there 
seems  little  use  of  increasing  it  to  1% 
in.  pipe  for  the  remaining  1.900  ft.  Using 
1-in.  pipe  a  flow  of  approximately  eight 
gallons  per  minute  is  indicated. 

The  number  of  families  that  this 
stream  would  supply  would  depend  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  method  of  using  the  water. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  families  to  use 
water  at  certain  periods  through  the  day 
making  quite  a  tax  on  the  water  system 
for  a  short  time  and  then  letting  it  stand 
idle  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  If 
the  use  could  be  divided  up  more  regu¬ 
larly  it  would  increase  greatly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  served  by  the  pipe.  The 
average  faucet  under  ordinary  village 
pressure  discharges  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  gallons  per  minute.  A  hydro¬ 
pneumatic  tank  to  which  the  water  was 
first  piped  would  also  increase  the  flow 
from  the  faucets  for  a  short  time  as  it 
would  bring  the  source  of  supply  nearer 
to  them.  If  this  were  used  some  means 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  an  occas¬ 
ional  recharging  with  air  as  it  would 
gradually  be  absorbed  by  the  water. 


Water  in  House  from  Irriga¬ 
tion  Supply 

I  have  a  pump  drawing  from  a  spring. 
The  pump  delivers  the  water  at  outlet 
at  125  lbs.  pressure  for  irrigation  through 
a  U/i-in.  pipe.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  this  water  for  domestic  uses,  300  ft. 
distant,  through  a  %-in.  pipe.  Is  there 
some  regular  valve  or  device  that  can  be 
placed  in  the  service  which  will  auto¬ 
matically  allow  one  to  draw  on  the  %-in. 
pipe  when  needed,  or  would  it  be  more 
practical  to  put  in  a  supply  tank,  and 
draw  the  domestic  water  from  it?  If  so, 
could  the  tank  be  made  to  take  in  air 
with  the  water,  used  like  the  modern 
water  system,  without  the  expense? 

Phoenix,  Ore.  j.  c.  B. 

If  your  irrigating  pump  is  running  and 
maintaining  a  pressure  of  125  lbs.  per 
square  inch  all  of  the  time  you  would  be 
likely  to  need  water  in  the  house,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  is  to  pipe  your  house 
directly  from  the  1%-in.  line.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  however,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  storage  is  desired. 
The  cheapest  system  to  install  is  a  small 
gravity  system.  A  tank  buried  in  a 
side  hill  above  the  house  will  be  cool  in 
Summer,  and  makes  a  dependable  source 
of  supply.  An  elevation  of  10  ft.  above 
the  highest  faucet  will  give  a  satisfactory 
flow,  unless  the  distance  from  the  tank  to 
the  house  is  considerable.  Where  no  hill 
is  available  the  tank  can  be  placed  in  the 
attic.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  warm,  stale  water  and  an 
insufficient  support  below  for  the  weight 
of  the  tank.  A  pressure  tank  might  be 
placed  in  the  basement  and  the  air  re¬ 
stored  by  hand  when  it  had  become  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  use  of  a  tire  valve  threaded 
and  screwed  into  the  suction  line  of  the 
pump  is  'suggested  as  an  air  supply  if  the 
pressure  tank  is  used.  The  above  sugges¬ 
tions  are  general  only,  as  the  problem  is 
not  fully  understood  from  the  letter. 


Police  Sergeant  :  “Is  the  man  danger¬ 
ously  wounded?”  Patrolman:  “Two  of 
the  wounds  are  fatal,  but  the  other  one 
isn’t  so  bad.”— Police  Magazine. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Milk  and  Butter  Tainted 

For  unavoidable  reasons  we  have  not 
been  able  to  have  fresh  cows  for  live  or 
six  years:,  and  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  the  milk  has  disagreed  with 
people,  also  my  butter  is  poor,  much  worse 
lately.  I  know  that  all  receptacles  are 
well  scoured  and  scalded  each  day,  then 
hung  in  sunshine.  The  butter  is  poor 
when  churned,  although  both  milk  and 
cream  are  kept  covered  closely  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  Is  the  milk  unwholesome?  I 
have  made  butter  for  30  years  and  never 
before  have  had  trouble  with  it,  and  can¬ 
not  think  of  any  reason  except  that  the 
cowts  are  not  fresh.  E.  F.  E. 

Maryland. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  milk 
yielded  by  a  cow  that  is  nearing  the  calv¬ 
ing  time  often  becomes  strong,  or  bitter, 
so  that  it  is  highly  objectionable  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  that  the  cream  of  such  milk 
may  be  similarly  tainted  and  badly  taint 
the  butter.  For  that  reason,  and  the 
further  fact  that  every  cow  should  have 
a  good  rest  before  calving,  the  milk  secre¬ 
tion  of  every  dairy  cow  should  be  dried 
off  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  calving, 
and  to  accomplish  that,  when  a  cow  is  a 
persistent  milker,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
start  the  process  eight  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing  time.  In  the  making  of  “certified” 
milk  it  is  not  permitted  to  market  milk 
from  a  cow  that  is  within  eight  days  of 
calving  or  from  one  that  has  calved  within 
four  days.  Longer  times  of  withholding 
milk,  in  such  cases,  are  also  required  by 
some  inspectors.  Milk  from  a  cow  that  i 
is  in  heat  should  also  be  discarded,  for  I 
if  it  be  mixed  with  the  milk  of  other 
cow’s  it  may  give  all  of  the  milk  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavor.  Be  careful,  too,  not 
to  mix  warm  milk  with  cold  milk.  Both 
should  be  of  like  temperature  when 
mixed,  or  it  is  better  still  not  to  mix 
mox-ning  and  evening  milk.  Warm  milk, 
on  account  of  its  butterfat,  very  readily 
absorbs  strong  odors  in  the  stable,  or 
elsewhere,  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  cow’  stable  the  moment  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  and  then  should  be  quickly 
cooled  to  50  degrees  or  lower,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  aerated  in  a  room  that  has  a  con¬ 
crete  floor,  is  kept  sweet  and  clean  and 
that  is  screened  against  flies.  Next,  re¬ 
member  that  any  strong  feed  given  to  a 
cow  before  milking  may  taint  her  milk. 
That  is  even  true  of  silage  and  Alfalfa 
and  more  particularly  true  of  turnips, 
rutabagas,  cabbage  and  rape.  All  such 
feed  must  therefore  be  fed  after  milking. 
If  dairy  cow’s  are  going  upon  rape  or 
Alfalfa  pasture  better  take  them  off  it 
two  hours  or  more  before  milking  in  the 
evening  and1  do  not  let  them  graze  again 
before  the  morning  milking  is  done.  In 
practically  every  case  of  tainting  of  milk 
and  cream  by  bacteria  in  the  utensils  the 
trouble  may  be  ended  by  more  careful 
and  thorough  cleansing  and  sterilization 
of  all  milk  vessels.  Use  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  washing  powder.  Sterilize  with 
steam  or  boiling  water.  Do  not  wipe 
iotensils  dry,  but  dry  them  quickly  in 
the  sun.  Boil  all  cloth  strainers.  Cleanse 
all  water  tanks  and  cooling  tanks,  using 
chlorinated  lime  in  the  wash  water.  Bet¬ 
ter  let  barren  cows  go  to  the  butcher  at 
once  and  buy  new’,  fresh  tested  cow’s.  Also 
dry  off  and  fit  for  slaughter  cows  that 
have  been  yielding  milk  for  a  long  time 
and  are  not  in  calf. 


Suppression  of  Milk 

I  bought  an  eight-year-old  Jersey  cow 
for  $85  last  May.  She  was  giving  17 
quarts  a  day  until  that  hot  weather  came 
in  June.  She  began  to  dry  up  in  two 
teats,  and  in  one  week  was  entirely  dry. 
In  the  two  teats  there  never  was  any 
swelling  or  inflammation,  and  she  never 
gave  lumpy  milk  ;  simply  stopped  milk¬ 
ing.  She  gives  now  about  eight  quarts. 
She  is  in  the  pasture  daytimes,  and  in  the 
barn  at  night.  She  gets  four  quarts  of 
dairy  feed  night  and  morning.  G.  d.  b. 

Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

The  case  described  is  certainly  unusual, 
as  we  usually  find  the  sudden  suppres¬ 
sion  of  milk  secretion,  in  one  or  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder  to  be  caused  by  an  at¬ 
tack  of  germ-caused  mastitis  or  “garget.” 
When  all  four  quarters  stop  yielding  milk 
the  cause  may  be  chill,  fright  or  an  at¬ 
tack  of  serious  sickness  of  one  kind  or 
another.  A  lightning  shock  would  be  a 


possible  cause,  but  in  many  instances  one 
cannot  determine  the  exact  cause,  for 
nothing  seems  to  be  amiss  with  the  cow, 
she  has  not  been  scared  or  injured  in 
any  way,  or  given  a  sudden  change  of 
feed,  but  simply  stops  yielding  milk  for 
some  unknown  cause.  In  such  cases  the 
veterinarian  may  possibly  bring  back  the 
flow  of  milk  by  at  once  giving  strychnin 
and  pilocarpin  in  appropriate  doses.  In 
the  case  in  question  it  is  probable  that 
for  some  reason  which  cannot  confidently 
be  stated  the  blood  and  nerve  function  of 
the  tw’o  affected  quarters  of  the  udder 
have  become  deranged,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  wjiich  milk  is  elaborated  are 
not  brought  to  the  milk-secreting  cells 
(acini)  of  the  udder.  It  is  trophic  nerve 
that  is  affected  most  in  cases  of  that  sort, 
and  as  a  result  the  affected  quarters  in 
time  shrink,  waste  or  atrophy.  While 
we  cannot  account  for  the  condition  de¬ 
scribed  we  should  strongly  advise  you 
to  go  through  all  of  the  motions  of  milk¬ 
ing  three  times  a  day  and  at  the  same 
time  very  thoroughly  massage  the  udder, 
or  at  least  the  two  affected  quarters. 
That  is  “quite  a  chore,”  however,  and  it 
may  be  lessened  somewhat  by  letting  a 
vigorous  calf  nurse  the  cow.  If  the  calf 
does  not  suck  the  teats  of  the  affected 
quarters  try  the  effect  of  wetting  them 
with  milk  before  the  calf  is  turned  in 
with  the  cow  two  or  three  times  daily. 


If  that  does  not  “work”  then  the  two 
affected  quarters  will  have  to  be  massaged 
and  stripped  several  times  daily  as  al¬ 
ready  suggested.  We  have  found  that 
persistent  milking,  as  advised,  has  in  time 
brought  back  the  flow  of  milk  in  many 
cases,  and  the  nursing  and  bunting  by  a 
calf  has  had  similar  good  results  in  some 
cases,  but  in  a  less  number  than  those 
which  have  been  treated  by  massage  and 
hand  milking.  In  addition  to  this  me¬ 
chanical  treatment  keep  the  cow  off  pas¬ 
ture  and  feed  her  cut  green  crop,  prefer¬ 
ably  green  corn  and  Alfalfa  or  clover, 
in  a  roomy,  clean,  well-ventilated  pen. 
Also  feed  her  generously  with  mixed 
ground  grains,  oilmeal  and  wheat  bran 
and  allow  her  to  help  herself  to  salt.  If 
the  milk  flow  does  not  then  materially 
increase  add  to  each  feed  of  meals  a 
tablespoon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  powdered  aniseed,  fennelseed 
and  juniper  berries. 


Warts  on  Teats 

Will  you  give  a  permanent  cure  for 
seedv  warts  on  cow’s  teats.  a.  b.  h. 

Ohio. 

Every  dairyman  seems  to  have  a  fav¬ 
orite  “cure”  for  warts  on  cows’  teats, 
but  we  have  tried  out  several  of  those 
recommended  and  have  not  found  them 
any  more  successful  than  are  some  of  the 
“mysterious”  or  “supernatural”  remedies 
advised  by  some  superstitious  people  for 
warts  of  man.  One  remedy  that  is  exact 
in  its  effects  is  removal  of  slim-necked 


warts,  a  few  at  a  time,  by  snipping  them 
off  with  scissors.  Tincture  of  iodine 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  wounds. 
Such  warts  may  also  be  “tied  off”  by 
ligating  the  base  of  each  wart  tightly 
with  a  fine  silken  thread,  but  we  see  no 
advantage  in  that  slow  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Another  slow  method  is  to  rub  in 
cold-pressed  castor  oil  or  olive  oil  each 
night  and  morning.  In  some  cases  it 
“works”  pretty  well,  but  in  others  it 
proves  unsatisfactory.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  fine  salt 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  composing  a  thick 
paste  to  be  rubbed  in  or  applied  twice 
daily  is  a  more  effective  remedy.  With 
us  good  results  have  resulted  from  im¬ 
mersing  wart-covered  teats  for  five  min¬ 
utes  or  more,  night  and  morning,  in  wa¬ 
ter  containing  all  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(baking  soda)  it  will  dissolve,  and  after 
the  evening  immersion  drying  the  parts 
and  applying  the  castor  oil-salt-sulphur 
paste.  Some  dairymen  prefer  a  solution 
of  washing  soda.  A  weak  one  should  be 
used  at  first.  Then  it  may  gradually  be 
made  stronger,  if  not  sufficiently  effective. 
When  a  cow  is  dry,  pine  tar  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wart-covered  teats  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 
For  hard  warts  of  a  calloused  condition 
of  the  tips  of  the  teats,  apply  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  and 
castor  oil  as  often  as  found  necessary. 
Oil  of  cedar  has  also  been  recommended, 
and  many  use  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of 
silver).  The  latter  must  be  carefully 
used,  on  a  few  warts  at  a  time,  else  it 
may  make  the  teats  too  sore  to  milk. 


“There,  you’ve  missed  him  !  I  cert’ny 
am  surprised.  How  come  you  didn’t  hit 
that  rabbit,  Uncle  Bill?”  “It  was  this 
way,  boy.  You  see,  dat  rabbit  he  was 
runnin’  zigzag.  I  aimed  at  him  when  he 
was  in  zig,  and  ’fore  I  could  shut  my 
shootin’  eye  dat  rabbit  had  shifted  in 
zag ;  Dem  critters  is  gittin’  more  eddi- 
c-ated  e^ery  day.” — Credit  Cost. 


The  Dairy  Barn  on  Q.  H.  Wood’s  Woodland  Farms, 
Monroe,  Michigan,  Managed  hy  Qeorge  F.  Hoffman • 


8k  SL/ms  iht  TTlUJk 
Clean 


Here  They  Place  Their  Faith 
in  the  Burrell  Milker 

Read  What  Geo,  Hoffman  Says  About  Milking 
Their  Purebred  Guernseys  with  a  Burrell  Milker 

We  are  milking  at  Woodland  Farms  45  to  50  cows,  all  purebred  Guernseys.  We  have  a 
3-unit  (standard  type)  Burrell  Milking  Machine.  With  this  outfit  we  milk  45  cows  in  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Our  experience  shows  that  it  would  require  4  men  one  hour  and 
45  minutes  to  milk  the  same  herd  by  hand.  Consequently,  as  for  the  milker  being  a  labor- 
saving  device,  we  are  positive  that  it  is.  5  We  are  satisfied  that  the  milk  is  cleaner  when 
machines  are  used.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  any  dust  or  dirt  to  get  into  the  pails  and 
this  means  that  the  milk  is  pure  and  uncontaminated  during  the  milking.  5  Our  herd  is 
made  up  of  fine  imported  Guernseys  and  the  matter  of  heavy  milk  yield  and  perfect  udders 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  us.  The  Burrell  Milker  has  done  no  damage  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  proves  that  it  has  been  beneficial.”-- Geo.  F.  Hoffman. 

Use  a  Burrell  Milking  Machine  Use  a  Burrell  Cream  Separator 


You  too  can.  place  your  faith  in  a  Burrell  Milker-'—just  as  they  do 
at  W  oodland  Farms  with  their  big  herd  of  high-priced  Guernseys* 
The  more  particular  you  are  the  more  certain  it  is  that  only  a 
Burrell  will  completely  satisfy  you*  It  has  more  years  of  research 
and  refinement  back  of  it  than  any  milking  machine  on  the 
American  market  it  was  practically  perfect  before  many  ma¬ 
chines  were  even  put  on  paper.  And  it  cannot  be  duplicated, 
because  of  four  vitally  important  features  which  belong  to  Bur¬ 
rell  exclusively.  They  are:  (l)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  (2) 
the  Moisture  Trap,  (3)  the  Automatic  Controller,  and  (4)  the 
Air-Cushion  Teat-Cup.  If  you  want  to  reduce  the  time  and  help 
required  for  milking,  if  you  want  to  do  better  and  cleaner  milking 
the  Burrell  Milker  can  help  you.  Send  today  for  catalog — it’s  free. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go.Ing. 


You  want,  first  of  all,  a  cream  separator  that  skims  clean .  This, 
the  Burrell  does  to  the  highest  degree  attained  by  any  cream  sep¬ 
arator  whether  separating  heavy  cream  or  light  cream.  At  a 
capacity  with  a  given  size  bowl  operated  at  a  given  speed, 
the  Burrell  skims  closer.  Or,  stated  another  way,  at  a  given 
capacity  a  given  closeness  of  skimming  can  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  bowl  or  at  a  lower  speed.  In  the  simplest  words,  the 
Burrell  Cream  Separator  is  the  most  efficient  skimmer  yet  devised. 
But  that  is  not  all.  This  new  separator  in  every  particular  is  the 
best  cream  separator  Burrell  ever  built  and  it  sells  for  less  money • 
Seldom  has  such  fine  engineering  skill  been  devoted  to  this  type 
of  machinery.  Never  has  better  material  been  put  into  a  cream 
separator.  It  is  simple.  It  is  light  running.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


20  Albany  Street 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Fistula  of  Teat;  Lump  on 
Jaw 

One  cow  recently  obtained  lias  a  hole 
in  side  of  one  feat  through  which  the 
milk  flows  continuously.  Natural  opening 
seems  to  be  closed  entirely,  caused  by  a 
cut  on  barbed  wire,  I  think,  but  now 
healed  up.  Can  this  be  cured?  Another 
has  a  lump  on  side  of  jaw  about  the  size 
of  a  flattened  baseball.  Can  this  be 
cured  and  is  the  milk  now  fit  for  use? 
The  lump  is  loose  and  you  can  move  it 
easily  and  seems  to  cause  no  pain. 

(Pennsylvania.  J.  E.  s. 

It  is  bad  enougl  when  there  is  a  false 
opening  or  duct  in  the  teat  wall,  through 
which  milk  flows,  without  the  natural 
opening  at  the  tip  of  the  teat  being 
closed  up.  The  condition  described  is 
therefore  a  very  serious  one  and  may  not 
respond  well  to  treatment,  especially  if 
the  operation  is  -performed  when  the  cow 
is  yielding  milk.  If  she  is  nearing  the 
calving  time  we  should  advise  drying  off 
the  milk  secretion.  The  operation  neces¬ 
sary  in  either  condition  will  consist  in 
opening  up  the  closed  teat  duct  to  allow 
milk  to  iflow  through  the  natural  passage. 
That  is  done  as  follows  :  The  cow  having 
been  cast  and  tied,  the  teat  is  immersed 
for  five  minutes  or  more  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve.  Then  it  is  dried,  the  tip  of  the 
teat  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  and 
a  local  anesthetic  injected.  A  new  open¬ 
ing  will  then  have  to  be  cut  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  and  the  teat  bistoury 
afterward  used  to  enlarge  the  opening  by 
slitting  downward  through  the  scar  tis¬ 
sue  in  four  different  directions.  When 
that  has  been  done  the  tissue  in  each  seg¬ 
ment  made  by  the  four  cuts  will  have  to 
be  reamed  out  with  a  small  scalpel  and 
removed.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  to  slice  off  a  small  portion  of  the  tip 
of  the  teat  and  then  cut  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  remaining  thinner  tissue  to 
form  a  new  duct.  'When  this  has  been 
done  the  wound  should  be  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  a  piece  of  thick 
carbolized  catgut  or  a  self-retaining  teat 
plug  inserted  to  keep  the  new  duct  from 
closing  during  the  healing  process.  Twice 
daily  during  that  process  a  little  of  a  1 
per  cent  ointment  of  yellow  oxid  of  mer¬ 
cury  (ophthalmia)  may  be  inserted  in 
the  opening,  by  squeezing  the  collapsible 
tube  containing  the  ointment.  By  such 
means  a  new  duct  possibly  may  be 
•formed,  but  the  operation  will  not  be 
worth  while  attempting  if  the  teat  is 
much  distorted  and  the  scar  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  wound  has  closed  a  large  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  teat  so  that  a  new  duet 
cannot  readily  be  formed.  If  the  new 
duct  can  be  made,  the  fistulous  or  false 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  teat  will  have 
to  be  operated  upon  when  healing  has 
taken  place  and  milk  flows  from  the  new 
duct  as  well  as  the  fistulous  tract,  or 
when  the  new  duct  lias  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  when  the  cow  is  dry.  The  opera¬ 
tion  for  obliteration  of  the  fistulous  chan¬ 
nel  or  duct  is  performed  as  follows  :  The 
cow  having  been  restrained  and  the  teat 
prepared  as  already  advised  insert  a  long, 
sterilized  milking  tube  in  the  reestab¬ 
lished  natural  duct.  When  holding  the 
teat  firmly  after  injecting  a  local  anes¬ 
thetic  dissect  away  the  edges  of  the  old 
fistulous  tract  right  down  to  the  tube, 
making  a  new,  fresh  wound.  When  that 
has  been  done  and  the  bleeding  has 
stopped  swab  the  wound  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  then  coat  the  teat  with 
pine  tar  and  put  on  a  strip  of  sterilized 
gauze,  as  a  bandage,  spirally  from  the 
tip  of  the  teat  to  the  top  of  the  teat. 
Next  apply  pine  tar  to  the  gauze,  so 
wound  on,  and  in  turn  put  on  seven  or 
eight  alternate  layers  of  gauze  and  tar. 
Then  stitch  the  last  layer  of  gauze  to  the 
one  below  and  apply  a  final  coat  of  tar. 
tSurgeons’  tape  has  also  been  used  in 
like  manner.  This  bandaging  treatment 
is  also  the  correct  one  to  apply  when  a 
teat  is  torn  so  that  milk  flows  from  the 
wound,  or  when  a  fistulous  tract  has  to 
be  closed  when  the  cow  is  yielding  milk. 
The  bandage  may  be  removed  in  about 


three  weeks,  when  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  when  the  cow  is  milking,  and 
sooner  when  she  is  dry.  It  is  facilitated 
by  saturating  the  gauze  with  alcohol. 
Better  leave  the  layer  next  the  skin  to 
work  off  without  interference. 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  sometimes  causes  a  lump 
such  as  you  describe.  If  she  does  not 
react  to  the  test  the  milk  may  safely 
be  used.  Treatment  of  the  lump  should, 
if  possible,  be  its  removal  by  dissection, 
for  which  a  qualified  surgeon  should  be 
•employed.  If  you  cannot  employ  such 
an  expert  then  simply  paint  the  lump 
with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  If  that  does  not  suffice  wetting 
it  with  gasoline,  now  and  then,  may  be 
tried  and,  if  that  does  not  remove  it,  a 


blister  composed  of  one  dram  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  one  ounce  of  lard  may 
be  rubbed  in  at  intervals  of  a  week.  The 
operation  is  preferable  in  all  such  cases. 


Harness  Sore  on  Shoulder 

I  have  an  aged  horse  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  large  bunch  on  his  neck  where 
the  trace  pulls  on  the  collar.  Our- local 
doctor  lanced  it  but  just  water  and  blood 
came  out.  It  has  changed  it  very  little 
in  size.  He  said  it  will  have  to  be  cut 
open  and  cut  out  by  pieces.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  put  on  it  that  would 
reduce  it  without  cutting?  I  don’t  want 
to  go  to  that  expense  on  an  old  horse. 

New  York.  c.  h.  n. 

The  veterinarian  has  correctly  advised 
you  that  the  sore  must  be  dissected  out. 
if  it  is  a  tumor,  or  a  pad  or  baggy 
growth  with  a  sore  spot  in  its  center. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  best  possible  treat¬ 
ment  in  most  chronic  cases  of  the  sort, 
and  certainly  the  only  successful  remedy 
when  a  big,  hard  tumor  has  formed  and 
can  be  felt  deep  down  in  the  muscle  of 
the  affected  part.  However,  if  there  is 
a  superficial  sore  and  no  tumor  or  baggy 
growth,  external  treatment  may  suffice. 

That  should  at  least  be  tried  first,  as 
the  horse  is  old  and  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  going  to  much  expense  for 


treatment.  Try  the  effects  of  painting 
the  affected  part  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
tincture  of  iodine  and  six  parts  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  witch-hazel ;  also  work  some  of 
the  mixture  into  any  place  that  is  open, 
even  using  a  small  syringe  to  inject  it. 

It  is  best  however,  to  lay  open  a  sore, 
if  there  is  a  cavity  which  secretes  pus, 
and  after  injecting  enough  tincture  of 
iodine  to  wet  the  lining  of  the  cavity 
pack  the  cavity  loosely  once  daily  with 
a  rope  of  teased  oakum  or  a  strip  of 
sterilized  gauze  saturated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  turpentine  and  two 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  cottonseed 
oil.  In  chronic  eases  we  even  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and 
oil.  Allow  a  tag  of  the  packing  material 
to  hang  from  the  wound  and  serve  as  a 
drain.  The  cavity  then  soon  fills  up  and 
when  the  packing  can  no  longer  be  in¬ 
serted  healing  usually  occurs  without 
further  treatment.  ‘When  the  iodine- 
witch-hazel  mixture  does  not  quickly 
prove  remedial  for  a  flat  or  surface  har¬ 


ness  sore  on  the  shoulder  or  elsewhere, 
try  the  effects  of  a  salve  composed  of  one 
part  each  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid  and 
powdered  boric  acid  and  five  pai'ts  of  un¬ 
salted  lard,  lanolin  (sheeps’  wool  fat)  or 
“Vaseline.” 

We  have  also  had  good  results  from 
the  use  of  a  salve  composed  of  one  part 
of  tincture  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of 
“Vaseline.”  That  is  also  a  splendid  mix¬ 
ture  for  superficial  sores  or  cracks  on  a 
cow’s  teats.  If  the  horse  must  be 
worked  you  may  be  able  to  remove  part 
of  the  filling  of  the  collar  so  that  it  will 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  sore  paid  of 
the  shoulder.  If  that  cannot  be  managed 
a  strong  breast  collar  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose.  or  possibly  you  can  use  what  is 
called  a  humane  collar.  If  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  best  not  to  work  the 
horse  before  the  sore  has  completely 
healed. 


Butter  Goes  off  Flavor 

I  have  one  cow  from  whose  cream  I 
am  making  5  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  The 
butter  keeps  wonderfully  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  after  about  the  third  day  it 
begins  to  have  a  “perfectly  horrid”  taste, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it.  It 
also  smells  badly.  j.  F. 

•New  Canaan,  Conn. 


September  5,  1925 

Your  difficulty  with  butter  going  “off 
flavor”  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  your  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Most  commonly  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  churning  the  butter  into  large 
granules  before  stopping  the  churn.  This 
will  incorporate  buttermilk  into  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  later  the  bacteria  that  cause  bad 
flavors  will  live  on  the  buttermilk.  The 
butter  granules  should  be  washed  free  of 
buttermilk  before  working.  The  final 
wash  water  should  be  clear.  This  is 
readily  done  if  churning  is  stopped  when 
the  granules  are  wheat  kernel  size.  It 
will  appear  like  popcorn  particles,  and 
will  expose  the  greatest  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  area  to  the  wash  water.  If  the  churn¬ 
ing  is  continued  until  one  large  mass  of 
butter  has  been  gathered,  the  buttermilk 
will  have  become  incorporated  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  amount  of  wrasliing  will 
completely  remove  it.  This  point  is  im¬ 
portant  in  all  churning  and  is  more  so  if 
the  butter  is  to  be  stored  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  “off 
flavors”  in  butter  may  be  due  to  high 
acidity  in  the  cream.  This  is  especially 
true  during  warm  weather  and  under 
ordinary  farm  cooling  conditions.  Cream 
as  soon  as  separated  or  skimmed  should 
be  cooled  the  same  as  milk  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  50  degrees  Fahr.  if  possible. 
When  it  is  time  to  ripen  the  cream  pre¬ 
vious  to  churning,  it  should  be  brought  to 
a  higher  temperature  until  mildly  sour. 
This  usually  requires  about  12  hours  in 
Summer,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
about  72  degrees.  Before  churning,  (his 
ripened  cream  should  be  cooled  to  churn¬ 
ing  temperature  (52  to  56  degrees)  and 
held  at  that  temperature  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  churning.  A  mildly  soured 
cream,  churned  according  to  the  above 
directions,  should  give  you  a  good  butter 
which  will  hold  its  desirabe  flavor  for 
some  time.  j.  w.  b. 


Ripening  Cream 

Just  what  is  meant  by  ripening  cream 
for  churning?  When  or  how  can  you 
tell  when  ripe?  w.  p.  e. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

Cream  ripening  means  the  preparation 
of  cream  for  churning,  and  usually  im¬ 
plies  the  souring  of  cream  previous  to 
churning.  The  souring  is  caused  by  the 
development  of  lactic  acid  in  the  cream. 
Certain  bacteria  produce  lactic  acid  when 
allowed  to  grow  in  milk  or  cream  under 
favorable  conditions.  One  condition  is 
a  favorable  temperature.  Therefore  in 
ripening  cream,  the  temperature  is 
brought  to  about  72  degrees  Fahr.  and 
the  bacteria  already  present  in  the  cream 
are  permitted  to  grow  until  the  cream  is 
sour.  The  flavor  at  that  time  is  mildly 
acid  or  sour.  The  cream  appears  thick 
and  glossy.  It  should  have  no  offensive 
odors,  and  when  allowed  to  stand  undis¬ 
turbed  should  contain  no  gas  bubbles. 
Cold  sweet  cream  is  usually  set  at  72  de¬ 
grees  for  from  12  to  24  hours  before 
churning.  Many  factors  control  the  de¬ 
gree  of  ripeness,  but  the  above  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  the  meaning  of  the 
•term  as  applied  to  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  j.  w.  B. 


Difficult  Churning 

My  cow  gives  about  six  quarts  of  good 
milk  morning  and  night.  We  had  good 
cream  and  could  make  butter  without 
any  trouble  until  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  milk  got  sour  with  hardly  any 
cream  on  it,  and  that  cream  does  not 
churn.  We  have  no  pasture  now.  I 
feed  ground  feed  and  some  mixed  hay,  4 
lbs.  of  the  feed  and  all  the  hay  she  wants 
to  eat.  What  may  be  the  cause  and  how' 
can  I  remedy  it?  J.  M. 

South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Your  difficulty  in  churning  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  your  feed  is  causing  hard 
fat  globules  in  the  milk  and  cream.  The 
lack  of  pasture  together  with  the  dry 
hay  produces  butterfat  globules  so  hard 
that  they  cannot  be  readily  gathered  into 
butter.  If  pasturage  cannot  be  secured, 
you  should  feed  other  green  feeds  and 
supplement  your  ground  feed  with  linseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  silage  or  roots  (car¬ 
rots  or  beets).  These  produce  a  softer 
fat  which  will  make  churning  easier.  An¬ 
other  cause  for  difficult  churning  is  due 
to  small  fat  globules  in  the  cream.  As  a 
cow  approaches  calving  time,  the  fat 
globules  often  become  so  small  that 
churning  is  difficult.  When  she  freshens 
the  fat  becomes  normal  and  the  trouble 
will  disappear.  •  -  j.  w.  B. 


George  W.  Ungard  of  Pennsylvania  sends  this  picture,  saying  tiiat  it  represents  two 
of  his  best  friends.  They  are  fine  animals,  good  types  of  faithful  farm  horses  we  used 
to  know  in  years  gone  by.  There  was  and  is  something  about  the  affectionate  regard 
that  a  good  farmer  has  for  his  horses  that  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  happy  things 
of  farm  life.  Such  horses  are  at  times  closer  than  any  human  members  of  the  family. 

A  man  may  take  pride  in  a  new  car,  but  he  never  can  regard 
it  as  the  farmer  regards  his  horse. 


This  picture  was  sent  by  Mrs.  I.  D.  Hale  of  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y..  who  calls  it  “The 
Sentinel.”  It  does  seem  as  if  this  sheep  had  been  placed  on  guard  at  the  highest  point 
in  the  pasture — watching  for  dogs  or  any  other  approaching  enemy. 
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Two  Types  of  Jersey  Black 
Giants 

|  Many  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant 
breed  of  poultry.  This  breed  is  evidently 
separating  into  two  quite  distinct  types. 
One  represents  the  meat  type,  rather  low 
down  in  build,  square  and  thick,  with 
shorter  legs  and  neck.  This  type  is  not 
noted  for  egg  production,  but  grows 
rapidly.  The  other  type  is  a  slower 
grower,  with  a  longer,  rangy  body,  a 
better  egg  producer  but  not  so  fine  in 
meat.  Now,  should  these  two  types  be 
bred  separately  or  should  only  one  of 
them  be  developed.  If  so — which  one?] 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  separating 
Jersey  Black  Giants  into  two  types.  I 
think  there  are  enough  different  types 
breeding  now  without  having  any  more 
modifications.  I  believe  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  perfect  what  we  already  have. 
The  only  thing  about  a  new  variety  is  it 
makes  more  business  and  offers  something 
new.  This  applies  to  a  chicken  as  well 
as  an  automobile,  dress  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity.  Great  things  are  claimed  for 
new  breeds,  but  after  all,  we  generally 
find  they  are  not  so  much  better  than 
what  we  already  have. 

I  believe  the  Black  Giants  can  be  bred 
for  eggs  as  well  as  any  heavy  breed,  and 
be  real  profitable,  at  least  on  farms,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  can  be  kept  just  as 
good  as  they  ever  were  for  meat  pur¬ 
poses.  I  believe  the  way  to  boost  the 
Black  Giants  or  any  other  breed  is  for 
some  real  breeders  to  breed  them  along 
production  lines  as  the  Australian  breed¬ 
ers  brought  out  the  Black  Orpingtons. 
They  have  hens,  I  understand,  that  are 
laying  over  300  eggs,  and  they  are  still 
large  enough  to  be  profitable  for  market 
purposes.  o.  Y.  Bartholomew. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  bred  Giants  for  a  long  time 
and  am  aware  of  the  fact  outlined  above. 
However,  I  have  always,  somehow,  man¬ 
aged  to  have  the  stocky  type,  but  I  never 
could  complain  of  production.  I  have 
trap-nested  a  whole  young  flock  at  one 
time  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  found 
that  my  heavy  type  outlayed  the  lighter 
ones,  only  of  course  that  I  had  consid¬ 
erable  more  trouble  in  regard  to  broodi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
rangy  fowls  you  speak  of  were  tested  out, 
as  I  did  not  have  any,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  naturally  heavy  birds  versus  their 
lighter  sisters.  I  have,  last  Spring,  ex¬ 
ported  many  Giants  to  Holland,  and  the 
reports  from  there  would  indicate  that 
they  are  doing  very  well.  I  think  they 
are  being  taken  up,  over  there.  These 
were  the  first  Giants  in  Holland.  These 
Giants  I  had  to  buy  in  Jersey,  and  it 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  get  what  I 
wanted,  as  the  big  lot  seems  to  run  rather 
rangy.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  heavy 
stocky  type.  chr.  van  aken. 

New  jersey. 

Perhaps  you  remember  a  few  years 
back  when  the  practice  of  getting  a  flock 
of  black  chickens  was  obtained  by  mating 
a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  with  a  Giant 
male  and  flooding  the  country  with  the 
offspring.  It  was  because  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Branch 
was  organized,  and  has  been  inspecting, 
or  approving,  the  flocks  from,  which 
hatching  eggs  and  stock  were  sold  to  the 
public,  for  the  last  two  seasons.  The 
Barred  Rock  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  me¬ 
dium-weight  table  fowl,  and  I  believe 
the  blocky  birds  you  speak  of  are  from 
this  cross.  If  it  were  not  that  the  skin 
is  generally  a  good  yellow  one  might 
think  the  Black  Orpington  was  used  in 
their  make-up.  The  old  Giants,  especial¬ 
ly  the  males,  were  very  angular,  long- 
backs,  high  on  the  legs,  which  were  wide 
apart,  with  the  appearance  more  of  an 
Indian  Game.  The  fancy  wished  a  bird 
showing  more  symmetry  and  selected 
breeders  not  quite  so  high  up.  Person¬ 
ally  I  prefer  the  birds  with  a  fairly  long 
back.  We  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
get  one  of  those  blocky  birds  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  weight,  or  even  near  enough  (11  lbs.) 
to  hold  his  place  in  the  show-room.  As 
secretary  of  the  club  I  believe  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  the  production  of 
eggs  than  for  meat.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  the  West,  where  it  appears  that  the 
prices  paid  for  fowls  are  much  lower 
than  here  in  the  East. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Giants 
holding  a  unique  position  as  a  table  fowl. 
One  of  the  large  produce  merchants  of 
Newark  told  me  that  when  a  customer 
came  in  wanting  the  best,  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price  they  would  ask  for 
a  Jersey  Black  Giant  roaster  or  capon, 
and  that  they  were  the  only  fowl  asked 
for  by  name.  We  had  an  experience 
along  the  same  line  recently.  One  of  the 
Manasquan  firemen  slipped  off  and  got 
married  without  letting  his  fellow  fire¬ 
men  know  it.  When  they  found  it  out 
they  wished  to  give  him  a  dinner,  and 
went  to  the  produce  merchant  for  chick¬ 
en,  which  he  did  not  have.  We  being 
near  he  called  on  us  for  10  or  IS  roast¬ 
ers,  which  we  supplied.  The  following 
week  he  was  back,  telling  us  that  the 
Baptist  church  was  going  to  give  a  sup* 


per,  and  finding  out  that  he  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  chickens  for  the  firemen’s  din¬ 
ner  insisted  that  he  furnish  them  with 
the  same  kind.  Whether  they  are  of 
blocky  or  long-backed  in  build  they  seem 
to  appeal,  but  like  you  I  like  to  see  the 
plump  blocky  bird  when  dressed. 

If  you  are  raising  Giants  just  for  your 
own  table  or  as  a  market  fowl  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  as  to  type,  but 
should  you  wish  to  produce  a  bird  as  near 
standard  as  possible  in  type  and  weight 
we  would  steer  away  from  the  blocky- 
typed  birds  as  breeders.  I  received  a 
lot  of  interesting  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  and  not  all  in  English ;  the 
last  long  distance  one  received  was  in 
Spanish.  c.  M.  page  &  sons. 

New  Jersey. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  eacli  witli  20  birds. 

Week  ending  August  21,  1925. 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock* 


Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  21  1153 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  58  2487 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  73  2807 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  67  2499 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  75  2464 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  69  2565 

The  B.  R.  Chicken  Pm,  N.  J .  62  2356 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  58  2720 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  .T .  72  2682 

Rutland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  42  2076 

S.  T.  C.  Fm.,  N.  J .  9  1269 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  54  2660 

Mrs.  Chas.  FI.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  49  1784 

White  Wyandotte* 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  47  2072 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio  .  15  1226 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  63  2079 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  66  2883 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  57  2598 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red* 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  57  2203 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J .  52  2547 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  58  2439 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  71  2430 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  23  1784 

Tanglewold  I’m,  N.  Y .  74  2497 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  50  2551 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa .  86  2905 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  83  3135 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  43  2633 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  93  3312 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  86  3404 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  53  2848 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  73  2938 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  79  3179 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  49  2397 

C.  L.  Flaceus,  Pa .  59  2558 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  ,T .  82  2986 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  90  2801 

Whitegg  Fm,  N.  J .  52  1941 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  83  3043 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  83  2654 

,T.  B.  Gibbs,  N.  J .  61  3115 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  70  2736 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  2694 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  70  2574 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  72  2658 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  49  3187 

Ronnie  Brae  F'm,  N.  J .  55  2546 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  75  2457 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  58  2196 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  82  2794 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  75  *2986 

Norman  0.  Jones,  Del .  61  2528 

Karol's  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  14  1535 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio .  66  2824 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  46  2372 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  62  2601 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  57  2648 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  .T .  70  2436 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  70  2288 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  36  1892 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  78  2634 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  65  2344 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  74  2977 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  42  2270 

E-van-so  F'm,  Pa .  54  2688 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  77  2788 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  61  2785 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  46  2515 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  83  3040 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  65  2437 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  41  2730 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  75  2749 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  44  2756 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  60  2839 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  76  2813 

Pompton  Avenue  W  E  Fm,  N.  J .  82  2891 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 90  3067 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  74  2317 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  69  2890 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  65  2427 

•T.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  57  2312 

N.  B.  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  93  2956 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  83  2672 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  100  3215 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  70  2488 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  68  2654 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  73  2892 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  91  2916 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  71  2658 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  71  2379 

L.  W.  Steeiman,  Pa .  66  2651 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  13  1084 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  79  2778 

0.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  25  2374 

S.  C.  Ancona* 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  55  1983 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  81  2547 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine . 49  1  083 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  19  995 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  35  1196 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  1697 


Total  .  6210  250127 


Maiden  Aunt:  “And  what  brought 
you  to  town,  Henry?”  Henry:  “Oh, 
well,  I  jus’  come  to  see  the  sights,  and  I 
thought  that  I’d  call  on  you  first.” — New 
York  Medley. 


lUJALIjX* 


We  Sell  ' 

MEAT  SCRAP  SOLUBLE  BLOOD  FLOUR 

MEAT  MEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

POULTRY  BONE  OYSTER  SHELLS 
CHARCOAL  POULTRY  GRIT 

PURE  BONE  FERTILIZER 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE 

Write  for  Price •  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept*  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Growing  birds  need  plenty  of 
mineral*  in  the  ration. 
FOS-FOR-US-the  Phosphate- 
Lime  grit — is  a  sharp,  hard  »ol- 
uble  grit  that  grinds  food  and 
supplies  two  necessary 
minerals  —  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  -  -  70% 

Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 

Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 


Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1195. 

FANCY  clover  table  honey;  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee;  60- lb.  can,  $7.80  here;  24-section  case  comb, 
$5.50.  F.  W.  LESSER,  F'ayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  incubators  of  modern  make, 
also  sections.  THE  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  iiere. 

clover,  ,$8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.,  within 

third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails; 
price  list  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators,  390  and  360-egg  Cy¬ 
phers,  in  perfect  condition,  $40  and  $35;  3 
Newtown  giant  coal  brooders.  No.  12,  $25;  No. 
11,  $20;  6  Simplex  oil  burning  brooders,  com¬ 
plete,  $100-$18  each.  C.  M.  BURR,  Yarmouth- 
port,  Mass. 


GILLETTE  electric  cattle  clipping  and  groom¬ 
ing  machine;  used  10  hours;  bargain.  R. 
MURPHY,  107  Park  Avenue,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — 50  or  75  squared  locust  posts,  4’-'. 

inches  by  10  feet.  REG  HALLADAY,  Cress- 
kill,  N.  J. 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . . lbs. 


Name _ 

Town . . . . . 


PREVENT  POULTRY  LICE 


WITH  FILLER’S  LICE  OINTMENT 

400  Treatments  -  -  81 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Springville,  N  Y. 


O  II  I  .  C  Z£  S 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns . #8.50  per  100 

Red* .  iRlOperlOO  Barred  Rock $9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed..  #8  per  100  ‘  Light .  *7  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND  McAllstarvllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready  to  Lay,  Free  Range  Grown.  From  Selected 
Parent  Stock.  At  82.50  per  pullet. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS  Bayville,  N.  J. 


SP  W  I  a.lmrn  Hatched  April  2  and  17  from 

.  0.  If.  Lcgnorn  rlllieis  selected  breeders.  Large, 
vigorous  pullets,  $2  each.  Nell  Morton,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  copper  luster  pitchers  and  mugs, 
old  hand-blown  bottles,  perfect  old  plates, 
teapots  and  dishes,  Currier  and  Ive’s  pictures, 
coverlids.  MRS.  H.  S.  SHRIVER,  South  Olive, 
Ohio. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OTTT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Will  hoard  one  or  two  children; 

mother’s  care  given;  $8  per  week.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings  and  Spilzenburgs;  bushels  or  barrels; 
price  right.  Write  RAY  OARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  gum  wanted.  FRANK  E.  HACKETT, 
Jr.,  25  Carpenter  Place,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


DELOO  light  plant,  3  kilowatt,  110  volt;  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  make  offer;  location  Stelton, 
N.  J.,  P.  R.  It.  HERMAN  LTJDERER,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Box  129,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


8-BOTTLE  Babcock  tester,  glassware,  complete, 
$15.  RAYMOND  WOOD,  R.  D.  4,  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-White  Leghorn  Pullets  »V A ffg 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale 

5  months  old  to  2  months  old.  Bred  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  JOHN  BRASS,  Jr.  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-200  S.  G.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  RchM*pt“ 

*8.50.  WERNER  BROTHERS  Ml.  Marlon,  N.Y. 


SADI  PCnC  Vermont  certilied  accredited 
■  w*  ll*  I*  nCUw  stock.  Bullets  May  and  June 
Hatched.  ASCUTNEY  farms,  k-io,  hartland,  vt. 


UJanta*  to  Buy — 12  While  Eaiden  Goslings.  State  price. 
"  Supl.  Shadow  Lawn  Weal  End,  N.  J. 


Edmond**  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  wool  direct  from  the 
farms;  knitting  machine  yarns  a  specialty; 
samples  free.  MAINE  SHEEP  &  WOOL  ASSN.. 
Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE— McCormick  little  giant  four-roll, 
husker,  shredder  and  blower,  with  extras, 
$165;  Oliver  two-base  14-inch  tractor  gang  plow. 
$20;  both  machines  in  first-class  mechanical 
condition  ready  for  work.  H.  C.  KELLER, 
Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Heat  and  Humidity 

If  two  rooms  were  heated  to  the  same 
degree,  say  98,  one  carrying  a  humidity 
content  of  50  per  cent  and  the  other  car¬ 
rying  a  humidity  of  100  per  cent,  put  on 
a  bathing  suit  and  take  a  warm  shower 
bath  in  the  room  carrying  100  per  cent 
humidity,  then  go  into  the  room  carry¬ 
ing  only  50  per  cent,  and  you  will  feel 
cold.  Why?  How  does  the  humidity 
govern  the  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort, 
it  being  an  invisible  object,  while  the  two 
rooms  carry  same  temperature? 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  J.  M.  h. 

You  will  feel  cooler  in  the  room  which 
has  a  relative  humidity  of  but  50  per 
cent,  meaning  by  this  term  that  the  air 
contains  but  onedialf  the  amount  of 
moisture  that  it  is  capable  of  holding, 
because  you  will  be  cooler.  One  of  the 
chief  means  'by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  lowered  is  evaporation  of 
moisture  (sweat)  from  its  surface.  Any¬ 
thing  that  retards  this  evaporation  di¬ 
minishes  the  power  of  the  skin  to  cool 
the  body.  Evaporation  of  moisture  can¬ 
not  take  place  from  the  surface  of  any 
object  as  readily  when  the  surrounding 
air  is  already  charged  with  water  as  it 
can  when  that  air  is  comparatively  dry 
and  ready  to  receive  more  watery  vapor, 
consequently,  when  the  air  has  a  relative 
humidity  of  100  per  cent,  that  is,  con¬ 
tains  all  the  moisture  that  it  will  hold 
at  a  given  temperature — the  skin  cannot 
readily  cool  the  body  by  discharging 
more  water  into  it,  while,  if  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  is  but  50  per  cent — 
contains  but  half  the  amount  of  moisture 
that  it  can  hold — evaporation  from  the 
skin  can  readily  take  place  and  the  body 
will  receive  the  benefit  in  a  lowered  tem- 
perature.  That  is  why  you  are  more 
comfortable  on  a  hot,  clear  day  than  you 
are  on  an  equally  warm  but  muggy  one, 
and  why  one  does  not  feel  the  heat  of  a 
dry  climate  as  he  does  at  no  greater  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  moist  one.  Workmen  have 
entered  furnaces,  the  floors  of  which  were 
red  hot  and  in  which  the  temperature 
stood  at  850  degrees,  and  Chabert,  “the 
fire  king,”  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  entering  ovens  in  which  the 
temperature  reached  a  height  of  GOO  de¬ 
grees.  but  such  heats  could  not  have  been 
tolerated  if  the  air  had  been  moist,  in¬ 
stead  of  dry,  thus  preventing  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  body. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cold  House;  Leaking 
Cistern 

I  built  a  little  home  last  Summer. 
20x20  'ft. ;  made  concrete  foundation  10 
in.  thick,  which  freezes  through,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  cold  house.  Gan  yon  suggest  any 
remedy?  Would  a  furnace  keep  it  from 
freezing?  What  kind  of  furnace  would 
give  best  results?  House  is  divided  into 
four  rooms  of  equal  size — two  on  first 
floor,  two  on  second  floor.  House  faces 
west  direct.  We  have  thought  of  getting 
a  pipeless  furnace ;  cannot  keep  warm 
with  two  stoves.  'I  also  made  concrete 
cistern.  8-in.  thick ;  this  leaks  anywhere 
above  12  in.  from  bottom.  I  went  over 
inside  of  wall  with  hot  coal  tar  thorough¬ 
ly  without  success.  How  can  I  improve 
this?  H.  a.  F. 

1.  It  seems  strange  that  two  stoves 
cannot  heat  a  house  20x20  ft.,  even  in 
a  cold  section.  I  wonder  if  you  built 
with  sheathing  and  paper,  or  merely  clap- 
boarded  upon  the  studding.  A  pipeless 
furnace  of  small  size  certainly  ought  to 
heat  such  a  house,  unless  it  is  very  loose¬ 
ly  built,  though  I  think  that  you  will  get 
even  better  results  with  one  of  the  semi¬ 
pipeless  furnaces  that  take  cold  air  from 
some  part  of  the  house  through  an  air 
chute  back  to  the  furnace.  As  the  hot 
air  register  would  have  to  be  in  one  of 
the  two  rooms,  the  other  would  in  all 
probability  be  more  easily  and  evenly 
heated  if  the  cold  air  was  taken  from  it 
through  a  cold  air  register  connected  with 
the  furnace.  'So-called  pipeless  furnaces 
are  now  made  in  that  design.  Upstairs 
rooms  depend  upon  the  heat  arising  from 
the  lower  floor,  but  there  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  heat  to  rise. 

2.  Concrete  cisterns  may  sometimes  be 
made  watertight  by  going  over  the  inside 
with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  water  thin 
enough  to  be  applied  with  a  large  brush, 
though  this  might  not  now  hold  to  your 


tar  coating.  Large  cracks  may  be  made 
tight  by  chiseling  them  out  and,  after 
wetting  filling  with  a  mixture  of  cement, 
one  part,  clean,  sharp  sand,  two  parts. 
If  the  walls  of  such  a  cistern  heave  when 
the  ground  freezes,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  watertight.  To  be  satis¬ 
factory,  a  concrete  cistern  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  well  built  in  the  first  place. 

M.  B.  D. 

A  Massachusetts  Farm 
Family 

The  accompanying  picture  was  sent  by 
our  old  friend.  Wilfred  Wheeler  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.  It  is  interesting  as  showing 
four  generations  of  Wheelers,  all  on  the 
old  family  farm  at  Concord.  All  were 
born  on  this  farm.  The  baby  is  of  the 
eleventh  generation  on  this  same  farm. 
The  picture  was  taken  at  the  christening 
of  this  baby.  The  robe  covering  this  little 
one  has  been  used  as  a  christening  robe 
for  over  40  of  the  Wheeler  babies.  There 
are  still  families  in  New  England  whose 
folks  cherish  the  good  old  things.  The 
town  of  Concord  is  remarkable  in  the 
fact  it  has  long  been  a  farming  town. 
Long  before  the  white  men  ever  came 
across  the  Atlantic  certain  fields  at  Con¬ 


cord  were  used  as  gardens  by  the  Indians. 
No  doubt  there  are  fields  in  this  town 
which  have  been  under  cultivation  for 
nearly  500  years — and  they  are  still  as 
productive  as  ever.  One  can  find  here 
abundant  evidence  that  when  properly 
handled  and  worked  soils  never  wear  out, 
and  the  picture  seems  to  indicate  that 
much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  some  of 
the  good  old  Yankee  human  stock. 

Leak  Around  Chimney 

The  roof  of  an  old  house  which  I  have 
bought  leaks  about  the  chimneys.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  joint  between  shingles  and 
bricks  never  was  made  properly.  Is  there 
any  cure  by  working  some  preparation 
into  the  crevices,  or  must  the  chimneys 
be  taken  down  to  the  roof  and  laid  over? 

Westerlo,  IN.  Y.  w.  c.  f. 

If  the  crevices  are*not  too  broad,  they 
may  perhaps  be  'filled  with  one  of  the 
“anti  roof-leak”  preparations,  but  the 
usual  method  of  closing  the  gaps  at  this 
place  is  to  use  tin. flashing  about  the  base 
of  the  chimney.  This  consists  of  strips 
of  tin,  roofing  tin.  extending  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  a  short  distance  with  the  upper  edges 
turned  in  between  two  courses  of  brick. 
At  the  roof,  the  strips  turn  outward  and 
are  shingled  over.  This  makes  a  collar 
about  the  base  of  the  chimney  that  is 
watertight.  If  your  chimneys  are  old 
and  perhaps  defective,  it  will  pay  to  have 
them  taken  down  to  below  the  roof  and 
relaid.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  fires 
to  start.  Mortar  beaomes  loosened,  drops 
out  and  leaves  a  space  through  which 
sparks  pass  and  ignite  the  roof  about  the 
chimney.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  if  the  chimney  burns  out  some  day. 
A  house  near  me  has  been  set  fire  to 


twice  within  a  year  at  exactly  these 
points,  two  old  chimneys  being  at  fault. 
They  have  now  been  relaid.  The  secret 
of  thousands  of  fires  which  turn  families 
out  of  doors  on  particularly  cold  nights 
lies  with  these  old  chimneys,  defective 
where  they  pass  through  the  roof.  An 
unusually  hot  fire  because  of  the  cold, 
sparks  getting  into  the  dry  roof,  a 
smoldering  until  the  family  is  asleep  and 
then  a  blaze  that  cannot  be  controlled  is 
the  oft  told  story,  and  one  that  will  yet 
be  repeated  many  times.  m.  b.  d. 

Mending  Fence  Wire 

In  tying  old  fence  wire  together  if  is 
very  apt  to  break.  The  way  I  do  it  is 
lap  wires  with  barbs  against  each  other, 
and  tie  with  one  or  two  turns  of  baled 
hay  wire — as  sketch. 


This  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  that 
baled  hay  wire  is  satisfactory  in  repair¬ 
ing  fences.  F.  L.  P, 

Kensington,  Conn. 


Packing  Bees  for  Winter 

G.  W.  B.,  page  1073,  writes  to  the 
point  about  bees  in  August.  Will  you  not 
request  him  to  write  briefly  about  his 
method  of  packing  them  for  Winter,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  us  who  have  little 
ability  for  carpentry,  still  less  money  for 
lumber,  and  yet  with  a  method  which  is 
least  expensive,  easily  done,  and  readily 


undone  in  Spring?  Quick  and  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  for  thrifty  but  poor  folks,  get¬ 
ting  old  also,  who  love  their  bees  but 
have  not  the  strength  of  youth  any  more. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  t.  c.  p. 

We  make  our  packing  cases  out  of  what 
the  trade  calls  roofers,  and  costs  $40  to 
$50  per  1.000.  We  cut  the  sides  of  the 
case  2i/o  ft.,  and  the  end's  2  ft.  We  use 
1x2  in.  strips  for  corners,  and  make 
our  cases  about  2  ft.  high.  We  like  to 
use  chestnut  for  the  bottom,  as  it  resists 
decay  better  than  most  kinds  of  lumber. 
However,  we  take  the  precaution  to  soak 
creosote  on  the  bottom,  painting  on  all 
the  wood  will  soak  in.  Then  set  it  on 
stones  or  brick  under  each  corner  so  some 
air  can  circulate  under  it.  Otherwise 
where  case  is  set  directly  on  the  ground 
the  bottom  will  soon  rot  out.  For  the 
top  any  kind  of  lumber  will  do.  Make  it 
2%  x  3%  ft.,  and  cover  with  two-ply 
roofing  paper,  and  if  painted  with  some 
good  roofing  paint  it  will  last  many  years. 
The  size  I  have  outlined  we  use  for  the 
10-frame  Langstroth  hive,  and  allows  4 
in.  of  packing  all  around  and  plenty  of 
room  on  top  for  a  sack  of  packing.  You 
could  easily  figure  out  what  the  size  of 
case  should  be  for  other  styles  of  hive. 
Some  advocate  much  heavier  packing  but 
we  find  that  our  bees  winter  nicely  with  4 
in.  of  packing  on  sides  and  ends,  8  to  10 
in.  on  top.  Of  course  the  packing  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  in  successful  winter¬ 
ing.  The  other  two  are  plenty  of  young 
bees  and  twice  as  much  stores  as  you 
think  they  are  going  to  need. 

We  put  two  sheets  of  tarred  felt  paper 
in  the  bottom  of  our  packing  cases,  letting 
it  extend  up  an  inch  or  two  on  the  sides 
of  the  case  all  around.  Put  in  two  one- 
inch  strips  to  hold  it  in  place  and  fill  in 
the  inch  with  sawdust  or  planer  shavings 
or  any  packing  material  at  hand.  We 
like  planer  shavings,  as  we  use  it  for 
our  smokers  and  find  it  very  convenient 
to  have  a  supply  always  available  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  yard  or  which  hive  we  ar ; 
working  at.  The  opening  for  the  bees  to 
come  out  we  cut  whole  width  of  the  hive 


2  in.  from  bottom  about  %  in.  high.  If 
your  hive  has  1-in.  bottom  this  will  come 
out  just  right.  For  Winter  we  use  a 
cleat  with  a  V-shaped  opening,  so  when 
shut  down  over  entrance  leaves  about  % 
in.  opening.  When  bees  are  once  packed 
we  leave  packing  permanently  on  ends 
and  sides,  removing  the  .sack  of  shaving 
from  top  of  hive  as  early  in  the  season  as 
bees  are  strong  enough  to  occupy  a  case; 
as  more  cases  are  added  just  keep  raising 
cover. 

In  our  climate  we  like  to  have  our  bees 
all  packed  and  fed  by  the  last  of  October. 
Do  not  -disturb  them  after  this  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  g.  w.  b. 


Ownership  of  Bees 

A  discovered  a  swarm  of  bees  had  set¬ 
tled  on  public  property.  A  put  a  nail  keg 
beside  the  swarm,  and  put  the  queen  and 
a  few  more  bees  in  the  keg.  Then  he  had 
to  leave  and  go  back  to  his  work  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  the  bees  in  a  few  hours  on 
his  way  home  from  work.  (During  his 
absence  B  came  along,  found  the  bees, 
put  the  rest  of  the  bees  in  the  keg  and 
took  them  home.  Who  has  a  right  to 
claim  the  bees,  A  or  B?  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  decisions 
heretofore  considered  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  title  depends  upon  possession 
rightfully  gained.  'Ownership  of  the  tree 
in  which  the  bees  have  hived  themselves 
is  possession,  as  against  all  except  the 
owner  of  the  parent  colony  who  can 
trace  the  bees  and  prove  ownership,  and 
possibly  as  against  the  discoverer  who 
has  hived  and  removed  them.  This  latter 
point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  direct¬ 
ly  presented  in  any  of  the  decided  cases, 
but.  there  is.  language  in  many  of  them 
which  if  strictly  construed,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  facts  in  issue,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that .  the  trespasser  gained  no 
title  by  hiving  or  removing  them  as 
against  the  land-owner,  and  this  may  be 
said  is  the  trend  of  the  decision,  for  the 
tendency  is  clearly  to  hold  that  posses¬ 
sion  gained  by  a  trespass  cannot  create 
title  in  the  trespasser.  The  older  prin¬ 
ciples  disregard  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  but  those  which  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  later  protect  them  on  the  theory 
that  modern  society  must  regard  such 
rights. 

The  consequence  is,  it  would  seem,  that 
when  a  swarm  settles  on  my  land,  I  be¬ 
come  the  owner  of  it  as  against  everyone 
except  the  owner  of  the  parent  colony 
who  can  trace  it,  and  possibly  with  the 
right  to  prevent  him  from  taking  it,  al¬ 
though  this  is  doubtful.  If  I  discover  a 
swarm  it  is  not  mine,  even  though  I  dis¬ 
cover  it  on  the  commons,  unless  I  reduce 
it  to  possession  and  take  it  away.  So  the 
result  is,  the  true  test  of  ownership  is 
possession  rightfully  and  actually  gained. 

This  position  is  fortified  by  Adams  vs. 
Burton,  cited  in  the  note  where  the  land¬ 
owner  waived  his  right  to  the  bees  and 
while  the  discoverer  was  engaged  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  tree  defendant  drove  'him  off, 
finished  the  cutting  and  proceeded  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  bees  and  honey.  Plaintiff 
recovered  a  judgment  on  the  ground  of 
his  possession,  and  the  priority  of  right 
which  this  gave  where  the  rights  of  the 
land-owner  are  not  infringed.  G.  w.  B. 

Removing  Broken  Pump 
from  Well 

In  answer  to  inquiry  about  tubular 
well  on  page  1533  (Dec.  13,  1924),  more 
information  about  condition  of  well  and 
available  tools  would  help  in  giving  good 
directions.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
chemicals  or  dynamite  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  trying  to  save  the  well.  A 
steam  jet  from  a  steam  boiler  might  be 
used  to  cook  the  leathers,  without  de¬ 
stroying.  the  well,  but  it  can  probably  be 
fixed  with  the  right  tools.  If  the  brass 
cylinder  or  working  chamber  is  full  2-ln. 
in  diameter,  or  the  same  size  as  the  pipe, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  pulling 
the  leathers  past  the  couplings  or  joints 
in  the  pipe,  but  with  the  right  tools  and 
proper  care  I  have  never  known  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  getting  them  out.  The  rod  pull¬ 
ing  tool  may  have  to  be  made  special 
and  used  on  a  line  of  1-in.  pipe  rods 
with  a  line  of  %-in.  pipe  rods  inside 
to  set  or  tighten  the  tool  on  the  rod  in 
the  well.  The  tool  can  be  made  with  two 
flat  bars  or  jaws  with  teeth  on  the  in¬ 
ner  sides  to  slip  down  on  each  side  of 
wood  rod,  and  a  sleeve  connected  to  %- 
in.  rod  and  driven  down  over  to  tighten 
pulling  bars  or  jaws.  In  pulling  do  not 
pull  harder  than  the  wood  rod  will  stand, 
and  when  it  sticks  push  down  and  pull 
up  and  down,  using  a  pumping  action 
working  several  hours  if  necessary  un¬ 
til  leathers  wear  and  soften  enough  to 
come  rip.  If  the  well  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  otherwise  a  tubular  well  cylinder 
with  spring  dog  coupling  could  be  set 
above  the  broken  rod  and  well  used  with¬ 
out  pulling  rod  or  'bucket.  A  rod-grip¬ 
ping  tool  might  be  used  on  %-in.  pipe 
rods  with  tightening  sleeve  driven  down 
by  1-in.  pipe  rods,  the  1-in.  pipe  removed 
and  the  %-in  pipe  used  for  pump  rod 
without  removing  bucket  or  plunger 
valve,  using  the  leathers  where  they  are 
until  worn  out.  E.  S.  A. 

LeRoy,  Mich. 
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EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  the  richest  and  most  economical  source  of 
concentrated  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D, which 
lastprevents  and  cures  rickets  in  young  animals 
and  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks  through  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  lime  secretory  functions  of  the 
blood,  thus  making  the  strong  bone  upon  which 
to  build  a  sturdy  frame.  It  also  helps  to  ward  off 
all  diseases  by  greatly  increasing  general  vital¬ 
ity.  The  cost  per  chick  or  animal  is  so  low  as  to 
be  negligable.  Experienced  poultrymen,  stock 
raisers  and  kennelmenflnd  its  use  pays  handsomely. 
5-gal,  cans— $1.70  per  gallon  1-gal.  can— $1.90 

F.  O.  B  Shipping:  point. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2495  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 


PICK 
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SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 
Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Incubator  Sale 

Ten  360  Buffalo,  835  each.  Twenty  390  Prairie 
State,  835.  Nine  390  Cyphers,  840.  All  good, 
some  like  new.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

MID0LECREEK  HATCHERY  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

by  adding  Coccidiosis  Powder 

to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  Two  sizes: 
60c  and  81,  Order  direct. 

FULLER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


TWO  CENTS  A  BIRD  A  YEAR 

is  all  it  costs  to  effectively  control  worms  in  you* 
birds;  use  HAPPY  HEN  WORM  REMEDY; 

600  doses,  91 .1  O,  postpaid.  I 
HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO.,  Room  106,  36  So.  Market  St.Bo.tou,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets  ?0UU^ 

Strain.  Hatched  March  16th  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  $2  each.  Ready  to  lay,  S2.25  each.  Shipped 
on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Knight’s  White!  Wyandottes,  bred  from  laying 
stock,  trapnested  at  Storrs,  from  10  weeks  to  4 
months  old.  Also  breeding  hens  and  cockerels. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

I*1  O  R  S  -A.  Tj  E 

1,000 /STiy  Hatched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock,  from  81.50  to  82  each, 
according  to  age. 

YATES  FARM  Orchard  Park.  Erie  Co..  N.Y. 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  of  289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


For  Sale-2,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM 
Hartwick  Seminary  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


300  BAR.  ROCK  PULLETS  thoroughbred, 

from  2  high  producing  strains,  mos.  old,  weigh 
2B-3-*-lbs.  Prices— 1.50,  $2,  98.50  each,  in  lots  of  15 
or  more.  BROOKtlltEST  FARM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  NONES  BETTER 

$13—100;  $6.50—50;  $3.50—25.  Special  1,000  lots. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRAHCSIS,  Wcstlianipton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  foi* 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Ship 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  K.  36  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


R.  I,  Reds-”a?crhed'Pullets  and  Cockerels  @r8i!«o 

each.  Also  about  80  breeders  @  $  1.50  each. 

SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
J.  II.  BLAUVELT,  HoImdel,JI.  J. 


1,200  W.  L.  Pullets  Excellent  stock.  Price  reasonable. 


Lally  Farms 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  rse  s'pups5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS  Telford  Pa! 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  Belling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  onemonth.  Weshipevery  whereourfa- 
m°nB  stock  and  supplies.  Establish ed 

^4yra.  W  riteno  wf  or  biglillustrated  free  book, 
to  Make  Money  Breeding  8quabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
t  :W  a  ^  205  H  St.,  Metros*  Highlands.  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  plan  to  build  a  henhouse  20x60,  shed 
roof,  facing  the  east,  with  an  open  front, 
and  three  sides  airtight  or  nearly  so. 
How  cold  must  it  be  to  freeze  birds’ 
combs,  with  roosts  at  back?  About  15 
below  zero  is  as  cold  as  it  gets  here,  but 
there  is  considerable  wind.  What  do 
you  think  of  glass  doth?  Is  it  as  good 
as  glass  for  windows?  Will  one  get  as 
much  light  per  square  foot  as  you  would 
from  glass?  Can  yon  tell  me  any  better 
way  to  build  than  I  have  planned  for 
the  same  amount  of  floor  space?  I  can¬ 
not  face  building  to  south  on  account  of 
south  wind  and  snow  drifting  on  back; 
had  one  that  way  with  two-way  roof 
and  snow  almost  buried  it,  so  moved  it 
with  end  fadng  south  and  haven’t  had 
any  trouble.  e.  a. 

I  think  your  plan  a  good  one  and  pre¬ 
ferable  to  some  more  expensive  style. 
Large  combs  will  freeze  at  considerably 
less  than  15  degrees  below  zero  and  I 
know  of  no  way  of  preventing  this  if 
birds  must  be  subjected  to  such  low 
temperatures.  I  should  face  the  building 
southeast  or  south.  Such  samples  of 
glass  cloth  as  I  have  seen  are  not  as 
fully  transparent  as  glass  and,  conse¬ 
quently  would  not  admit  quite  as  much 
light.  I  have  never  seen  this  in  use  in  a 
poultry-house.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
snow  against  the  back  of  a  building;  in 
fact,  should  consider  it  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  of  added  warmth,  but,  of  course,  I 
do  not  know  all  of  your  conditions. 

M.  B.  D. 


Comparison  of  Mash 

"Which  of  these  two  mashes  do  you  pre¬ 
fer  and  how  do  they  compare  for  power : 
1.  200  lbs.  buttermilk,  200  lbs.  fish  meal, 
400  lbs.  cornmeal,  400  lbs.  middlings,  400 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  bone  meal,  300  lbs. 
Colorado  Alfalfa  leaf  meal.  2.  A  pro¬ 
prietary  mixture.  The  home  mixture 
costs  $65  plus  our  time,  the  other  costs 
us  an  even  $70  delivered.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  900  hens,  3,000  growing  birds,  so  that 
price  counts  if  the  quality  is  same.  Would 
beef  scrap  be  more  powerful  than  the 
fish,  both  60  per  cent?  H.  R.  L. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Presumably,  only  the  makers  of  a  pro¬ 
prietary  feed  know  its  composition, 
though  an  analysis,  as  found  by  the 
chemist,  is  given.  An  analysis  is  valu¬ 
able,  and  feed  should  not  be  purchased 
without  one,  but  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
story.  Some  foods  are  more  wholesome 
and  valuable  than  others  that  would 
analyze  quite  as  high  in  needed  food  con¬ 
stituents.  In  the  formula  given,  the  use 
of  Alfalfa  meal  might  be  criticized  as  be¬ 
ing  unduly  expensive  for  its  value,  and 
fishmeal  is  not  as  highly  regarded  by 
poultrymen  as  meat  scrap,  though  both 
these  foods  are  unquestionably  good  and 
both  are  much  used.  I  should  not  care 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two, 
the  composition  of  one  not  being  known 
to  me,  but  if  feeding  them,  I  should  com¬ 
pare  their  cost  with  that  of  a  homemade 
mixture  of  the  well-known  and  common¬ 
ly  used  feeds,  made  up  according  to  one 
of  the  recognized  formulas  for  a  suitable 
mash.  Vigor  and  vitality  are  not  con¬ 
ferred  by.  food  alone  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
bination  capable  of  imparting  more  of 
these  than  any  other.  Do  not  be  misled 
by  extravagant  claims,  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  is  the  skillful  use  of  words, 
conveying  impressions  which  a  little 
thought  would  show  unfounded.  Vigor 
and  vitality  are  essentials  in  a  flock,  but 
playing  upon  these  and  similar  words 
doesn't  add  anything  to  the  value  of  any 
kind  of  food  or  medicine.  Words  should 
be  used  to  convey  ideas  ;  they  frequently 
are  used  to  instil  impressions  that  will 
unconsciously  govern  the  acts  of  those 
whom  it  is  desired  to  influence.  The  good 
advertisement  writer  is  an  adept  at  this 
use.  M.  B.  D. 


Dipping  in  Sodium  Fluoride 

Would  dipping  Jersey  Black  Giants  in 
sodium  fluoride,  one  ounce  to  each  gallon 
of  water,  discolor  their  plumage?  How 
long  before  chickens  are  fit  for  food  after 
dipping  in  that  way?  I  am  told  they  are 
not  fit  to  eat  for  some  time  after  dipping. 

Illinois.  j.  L. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  apy  danger  in 
eating  chickens  that  have  been  dipped  in 
the  fluoride  solution  for,  while  of  course 
the  fluoride  is  on  the  chicken’s  body,  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  chicken  any¬ 
how  before  eating,  which  would  remove 
all  of  this  from  the  body.  If  birds  are 
scalded  before  picking,  this  is  another 
way  of  removing  any  dirt  or  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  skin.  This  in  addition  to 
the  washing  before  cooking  would  re¬ 
move  any  danger  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

E*  R,  H. 


You  Can  Buy 
an  Improved  Hall 
Now  for  Less  Money 

WE’VE  gone  over  the  design  and  specifications  of 
the  old  reliable  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  We  have  improved  wherever  im¬ 
provement  was  possible  without  changing  the  basic 
principles  which  have  made  the  Hall  such  a  wonderful 
hatcher  since  most  presentday  hatcherymen  were  boys. 

All  Prices  Reduced  25% 


Then  we  sharpened  our  pen¬ 
cil  and  began  to  figure  costs. 
We  found  that  larger  volume 
would  permit  us  to  make  you 
a  lower  price  yet  leave  us  a 
living  profit.  So  we’ve  laid 
plans  for  large  volume  and 
have  slashed  our  prices  so  as 
to  get  it. 

Effective  July  17th,  1925, 
we  announced  an  entire  new 


schedule  of  reduced  prices. 
These  permit  you  to  buy  the 
best  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators 
which  have  ever  been  built  at  a 
saving  of  fully  25%.  In  other 
words,  we  now  offer  you  four 
sections  at  the  price  of  three. 

Enlarged  resources  and  ample 
equipment  assure  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  your  machine,  but  it 
will  pay  you  to  order  early. 


1,  2  and  3  Deck  Hatchers 


Hall  Mammoth  Incubators 
are  built  in  1,  2  and  3  Decks. 
Capacities :  1,200  to  48,000  eggs. 
We  can  also  supply  extra  decks 
for  converting  old  single-deckers 
of  any  make  into  two-deck 
machines. 

Hall  Incubators  are  regularly 
supplied  with  plain,  wire- bottom 
trays,  but  we  can  also  furnish 
them  equipped  withiHall  Me¬ 


chanical  Turner  Trays.  These 
save  nine-tenths  the  labor  of 
turning  and  increase  capacity  of 
the  trays  by  10^\  They  have 
proven  a  great  success. 

We  can  supply  these  Turner 
Trays  on  orders,  to  fit  any  make 
of  level-tray  hatchers.  Send  us 
your  tray  measurements,  and 
we’ll  quote  you  prices. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  reduced  prices 

Let  your  new  Mammoth  Incubator  be  a  Hall, 
the  machine  that  has  grown  up  with  the  baby 
chick  industry.^ 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mf  g.  Co. 

Dept.  184 

Herkimer,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  purebred,  inspect¬ 
ed  and  culled  flocks, 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Prices  on 

25 

SO 

,100 

Wh.  Sc  Brown  Leghorns 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  W yandottes .... 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

1,000  PULLETS  AT  $1  EACH. 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Btllefonle,  P«. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  MARQU1S1P0ULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  flock  certified  three  years.  Unlimited  range; 
milk  fed.  Hatched  from  March  20  to  May  30.  $1.50 
to  S3  each,  according  to  age,  etc. 

SANDANONAH  FARM  Windham,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Free  r 

W.  A. 


Reds . 

26 

53.25 

60 

56  00 

100 

511.00 

Rocks  . . . , 

5  50 

10.00 

Leghorn . . 
H’vy  Mxd 

.  2.75 

5  00 

9  00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

BOO 

delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready-to-lay  or  laying,  $2.50  each. 
LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 

OU  I  f*  If  C  from  heavy  laying  flocks. 
**  *  ^  ®  Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Reds, 

8c,  and  heavy  •  -  -  --- . 

Circular  free. 


mixed,  8c.  1004  safe  delivery  guar. 
~  EY,  C 


II.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


U/hitp  WuanHnttoe  8Peclal  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
UllllB  njdnuuiles  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

SO.  Bit.  LEGHORN  FOWLS  Exclusively. 

«  F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON  Morrlflold,  N.Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  received  the  enclosed  proposition. 
What  is  there  “free”  about  it,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  such  a  proposition? 

New  York.  D. 

Here  it  is  with  the  names  and  address 
disguised  : 

Free — Four  volumes  of  autobiography. 

Send  no  money !  -  &  Co.,  - 

City,  N.  Y.  Gentlemen:  As  your  25th 
anniversary  gift  to  me,  please  -send  me, 
absolutely  free,  the  four-volume  set  of 
“Little  Masterpieces  of  Autobiography,” 
at  the  same  time  entering  my  subscription 

to - Magazine  for  fifteen  months.  If, 

after  a  week,  I  am  not  thoroughly  de¬ 
lighted  with  books  and  magazines,  I  will 
return  the  books  you  will  cancel  the 
‘subscription.  Otherwise,  you  may  send 
me  a  bill  for  $1  down  and  $2  for  2  months, 

the  regular  15  months’  price  for  - 

Magazine,  and  I  will  keep  the  books.  (Or, 
enclosed  please  find  $5  in  full  payment.) 
Name.  Address. 

While  the  circular  is  sent  out  by  a 
perfectly  responsible  publishing  house 
of  high  reputation  the  proposition  is  a 
pure,  petty  fake,  and  as  such  it  becomes 
an  offense  to  everyone  who  takes  pride 
in  the  high  ideals  of  the  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  There  is  nothing  “free” 
in  the  proposition,  and  no  gift.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  willing  to  sell  you  the  books  and 
the  subscription  to  the  magazine  for  $5. 
You  can  get  the  “gifts”  only  by  paying 
for  them.  This  is  true  of  all  free  pre¬ 
miums.  In  a  given  case  there  may  be 
little  or  no  material  loss,  but  the  petty 
deceit  is  always  there,  and  one  resents 
the  insult  to  his  intelligence.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  refuses  advertising  with  the  “free” 
fake  allurement,  and  lit  regrets  the  use  of 
it  in  the  above  case. 

Do  you  know  of  a  Davis  Institute  in 
New  York  City?  Yesterday  two  men 
called  here,  one  of  them  purporting  to  be 
Dr.  C.  C.  Davis  (Prof.),  and  he  said 
that  the  name  of  the  other  man  was 
Brown — Dr.  Brown.  He,  Davis,  was 
treating  eyes  and  he  spoke  of  two  kinds 
of  cataract,  one  of  which  is  transparent, 
and  that  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion,  he  could  remove  such,  and  in  10 
minutes’  time.  He  was  quite  persistent 
that  a  trial  be  made  of  one  of  my  eyes, 
as  he  said  there  was  a  cataract  covering 
it.  w.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Further  reports  from  Saratoga  Springs 
and  vicinity  are  to  the  effect  that  these 
alleged  doctors  are  trying  to  frighten  in¬ 
dividuals  into  believing  that  their  eyes 
are  affected  by  a  cataract  which  can  be 
cured  by  a  few  drops  of  a  wonderful  rem¬ 
edy,  the  price  of  the  treatment  being 
$120.  We  do  not  know  Dr.  Davis  or  Dr. 
Brown,  but  the  story  sounds  like  a 
“bunco  game.”  We  have  exposed  similar 
schemes  of  fraudulent  doctors  in  past 
years.  These  swindlers  seem  to  go  in 
cycles,  and  bob  up  every  few  years.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  other  sections  should  be  on  their 
guard,  should  this  pair  of  alleged  profes¬ 
sional  men  continue  their  activities. 

What  is  the  probable  value  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Hawkins  Mortgage  Co? 

New  York.  L.  d. 

The  following  newspaper  report  will 
give  the  answer : 

Morton  S.  Hawkins,  former  president 
of  the  now  defunct  Hawkins  Mortgage 
Company  of  Portland,  Ind.,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  15  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  at  Leavenworth  and  was  fined 
$10,000  upon  his  conviction  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

We  hope  none  of  our  readers  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  by  investing  in  the  scheme. 
Your  bank  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  as 
to  the  character  of  these  concerns. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  policy  of  the 
Lloyds  Automobile  Association.  Will  you 
give  me  full  information  of  this  company? 
Let  me  know  if  they  are  true  or  only  a 
fake.  E.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  group  insurance  limited  to 
$1,000  sold  in  connection  with  the  service 
contract  of  Atlas  Automobile  Owners’ 
Association  of  this  city.  The  nature"  of 
these  service  contracts  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  columns  a  number  of 
times — all  of  them  are  easy  money 
schemes.  The  Lloyds  limited  policy  is 
the  bait  to  delude  the  automobile  owner 
that  he  is  getting  desirable  insurance — 
Lloyds  is  not  licensed  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State.  In  case  of  a  disputed 
claim  the  insured  would  have  to  go 'to 
London  to  bring  action.  Those  wanting 
automobile  insurance  should  take  out  a 


policy  with  some  local  company  working 
under  the  State  laws  where  the  insured 
resides. 

I  see  you  have  been  having  inquiries  as 
to  the  Amsterdam  Mills,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  their  reliability.  I 
saw  their  advertisement  in  the  CoMeskill 
Times,  wanting  home  workers,  and  of 
course  I  was  anxious,  as  all  industrious 
women,  to  help  bring  in  money  for  fami¬ 
ly  necessities.  So  I  answered  this  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  you  can  refer  to  their  letter 
on  the  reverse  side.  I  sent  in  $1.50  and 
received  a  tube  about  one  yard  in  length 
of  goods,  and  did  the  work  nicely  and 
could  do  the  vest  in  about  half  an  hour. 
So  I  signed  the  application  and  asked 
for  work,  etc.,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
wrote  them  asking  full  particulars,  if  I 
was  to  return  vest  to  show  them  my  work, 
or  if  I  was  to  keep  vest  as  per  letter  I 
wrote,  and  they  answered  as  per  the  re¬ 
verse  side.  They  then  wrote  me  they  had 
plenty  of  home  workers  or  operators,  as 
the  letter  shows.  They  just  do  this  to 
“sting”  people,  because  these  vests  can 
be  bought  through  any  mail  order  house 
for  $1  readymade.  This  you  can  see  is  a 
true  statement,  and  if  it  would  help  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  way  I  am  glad  to  have  it 
published.  MRS.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

It’s  a  pity  that  earnest  women  are  so 
deceived  by  these  “work  at  home”  frauds. 
And  the  publishers  who  help  along  the 
fraud  by  publishing  their  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  held  blameless.  The  game  of  the 
Amsterdam  Mills  appears  to  be  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  home  workers,  and  then  try  to 
induce  the  woman  to  sell  the  articles  to 
her  friends.  Such  deceptive  schemes 
should  not  be  permitted  through  the 
United  States  mails. 

About  the  last  of  October  I  took  15 
bbls.  of  pears,  1  bbl.  of  pie  pumpkins  and 
1  bu.  hamper  of  pears,  all  Kieffers,  to 
Newark  and  tried  to  sell  them  in  the 
farmers1  market,  but  could  only  dispose 
of  eight  barrels  of  the  pears,  and  as  it 
was  getting  late  in  the  day  a  nearby 
farmer  advised  me  to  get  Archie  Ulanet- 
sky,  commission  member  of  J.  Ulanetsky, 
56  Commerce  St.,  Newark.  N.  .T.,  to  sell 
them  for  me.  I  saw  Archie  Ulanetsky  ; 
he  told  me  he  could  get  $2.50  a  bbl.  for 
the  pears,  and  that  he  would  send  me  my 
returns  in  a  few  days.  He  said  he  sold 
my  pears  but  I  cannot  get  my  returns. 
I  went  to  see  him  on  two  different  oc¬ 
casions  but  cannot  get  him  to  pay  me. 
He  says  he  does  not  know  what  to  pay 
me,  as  he  forgot  what  he  got  for  them. 
He  claims  he  sold  them  himself  unknown 
to  J.  Ulanetsky.  Will  you  advise  me 
how  to  deal  with  this  man  so  I  can  get 
what  is  coming  to  me?  B.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  referring  to  this  transaction  to 
show  shippers  the  many  schemes  used  by 
dishonest  people  who  are  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  their  goods.  There  seems  to  be 
no  Archie  Ulanetsky.  There  was  an 
Archie  Unger,  who  was  employed  by  J. 
Ulanetsky,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
locate  him.  The  agreement  lie  made 
with  the  shipper  was  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  on  account  of  J.  Ulanetsky. 
When  dealing  with  unknown  parties,  it  is 
well  to  insist  upon  cash. 

Enclosed  find’  literature  from  Valney 
Churchill  Whitney  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  another  fake  that  should  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  It  seems  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  would  get  this  fellow  for  send¬ 
ing  out  such  stuff  through  the  mails.  We 
will  leave  it  to  the  old  reliable  R.  N.-Y. 
to  call  attention  to  this  matter.  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  circular  is  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  fake  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  egg  is  fertile,  and  if  so 
the  sex  of  the  chick  the  egg  will  produce. 
This  old  fake  had  a  big  run  some  three 
years  ago.  The  credulous  bit,  but  no 
practical  poultry-man  would  consider  such 
a  palpable  fraud. 

Kingston  papers  report  a  “bunco 
game”  operated  by  an  alleged  tailor  who 
went  by  the  name  of  A.  Fleming.  He 
opened  a  tailoring  establishment  in  fine 
style,  secured  orders  and  deposits  on  a 
dozen  or  more  suits,  and  quietly  left  town, 
leaving  numerous  bills  unpaid.  He  will  in 
all  probability  try  the  same  game  under 
another  name  in  another  town  at  suffi¬ 
cient  distance  that  the  local  paper  will  not 
carry  the  news  of  his  scheme.  It  behooves 
the  public  to  beware  of  such  strangers 
coming  to  town  pretending  to  establish 
a  business  with  a  blare  of  trumphets. 


First  Visitor:  “My  dear,  these  cakes 
are  as  hard  as  stone.”  Second  Visitor: 
“I  know.  Didn’t  you  hear  her  say,  ‘Take 
your  pick,’  when  she  handed  them 
around.” — Denver  Clarion. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER T THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


[iNGERSOlf 


PAINE; 


DRUMMERS  HOTEL 


^SUPPLY  HOUSEI 

fsaflagflacy 


IJOBBI 


tolERAl 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
•ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  V 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


_ _ J  SEST  POSSIBLt  QUALITY 

EX  PENSES  AND  PROFITS  a  ^SB^lowest  possible  pwc* 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK,  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  cctual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  51  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 


If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established .  1 842 
No.  24S  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes: 

30  x  3 yi  (Cl.)  34  x  4K  (S.  S.) 

32  x  4  (S.  S.)  30  x  5 

33  x  4  “  33  x  5  “ 

32x4 Yt  “  34x5 

35x5  (S.  S.) 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


ROUGH-ROAD  drivers  will  get  a 
*  real  thrill  out  of  the  new  Goodyear 
Heavy-Duty  Cord  Tire#  It’s  built  to 
stand  the  gaff.  All  through,  it’s  tougher, 
thicker,  more  massive*  The  powerful 
carcass  is  made  extra-heavy  of  the 
famous  Goodyear  cord  fabric  SUPER- 
TWIST.  The  tread  is  a  thick,  deep-cut 
full  All-Weather*  Even  the  sturdy  side¬ 
walls  are  reinforced  against  rut-wear* 
A  matchless  tire  for  hard  service,  this 
Heavy-Duty  Goodyear— packed  with 
extra -mileage  and  serviceability! 


Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes — 
Qoodyear  Tubes 


Gdodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drnms  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  C04  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Immediately,  young,  single  man, 
good  habits,  to  help  in  cow  barn,  Jersey  herd; 
must  be  good  milker  and  kind  to  cattle;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  state  full  qualifications  in  reply 
to  ADVERTISER  7444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl,  country  raised,  to 
help  my  wife  in  the  house;  very  pleasant 
home  in  country  near  good  town  in  New  Jersey; 
small  family  only.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  assist  outside  and 
inside  on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  West¬ 
minster,  Vermont.  SARAH  B.  DAVENPORT, 
Westminster,  Vt. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family,  to 
work  in  dairy;  must  be  good  milker  and  un¬ 
derstand  raising  calves;  also  to  be  in  position 
to  board  single  man  w7hen  necessary.  JACOB 
REGER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  as  assistant 
herdsman;  must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milker; 
excellent  wages  including  modern  house  with 
all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7433,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  a  small  herd 
of  cows  in  a  modern  barn,  also  teamster  for 
general  farm  work;  send  full  particular#  wages 
and  references  first  letter.  CONDOTAWA 
FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  farmer  and  fore¬ 
man,  for  October  15;  one  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  on  gentleman’s  place,  south  side  of  Long 
Island;  house,  milk,  wood  and  garden  plot  furn¬ 
ished.  ADVERTISER  7438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  dairyman,  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  to  get  results;  Guernsey  herd,  30  cows;  De- 
Laval  milking  machine;  state  age,  experience, 
wages  expected;  references  required.  BOX  124, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm  hand  and  teamster  wanted 
immediately;  Northern  New  Jersey;  we  use 
mules;  reply  with  full  particulars  of  your¬ 
self  to  ADVERTISER  7440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  .  ) 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  married,  for 
purebred  herd;  references  required.  DOCTOR 
IDEN,  1029  Vermont  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


WANTED — October  1,  man  and  wife,  30  to  40 
years  'of  age,  to  run  a  farm  and  care  for  10 
orphan  children;  house  and  living  furnished; 
salary  $1,200  with  increase  of  $300  each  year 
for  four  years;  no  tobacco  users  need  apply. 
ADVERTISER  7447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  for  country  house;  wife  to 
cook;  good  salary.  DR.  FRASER,  Ripley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  life  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer.  Address  WARD-HAVEN 
HALL,  Troy  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  cow  man  for  general 
work  in  purebred  Holstein  dairy;  must  be 
first-class  dry-hand  milker  and  American  citi¬ 
zen;  pay  $70  per  month  and  maintenance;  regu¬ 
lar  advancement.  Address  M.  H.  KEENEY, 
Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm  work;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  E. 
BERVY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  accustomed  to  country  life 
to  look  after  children;  home  with  all  modern 
improvements;  apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD  L. 
MILLER,  Claverack,  N-.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  purebred  Guernseys, 
on  private  estate,  40  miles  from  New  York; 
must  be  able  to  compound  balanced  rations  and 
handle  cows  on  advanced  registry  test;  wages 
$100  per  month  with  modern  house,  heat,  lights, 
milk,  ice  and  some  vegetables  furnished  free; 
must  furnish  meals  for  one  or  two  men,  for 
which  $28  per  month  will  be  paid  for  each 
boarder;  position  open  October  15,  1925;  state 
age,  nationality,  religion  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  first-class  worker;  no  boys 
or  old  men;  $90  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH, 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  charge  of  a 
cottage  and  run  the  dairy  in  the  Kis-Lyn 
school;  cannot  use  anyone  who  uses  tobacco; 
prefer  middle-aged  people  with  no  children  at 
home;  good  salary  with  all  expenses;  for  infor¬ 
mation  write  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic;  single;  horse  shoe¬ 
ing,  motor  work,  general  repair  work,  and 
willing  to  do  anything;  reply  giving  references 
to  former  employers  to  ADVERTISER  7445, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  10-cow  dairy  with 
retail  milk  route;  farm  on  macadam  road,  two 
miles  from  Cornell  University.  G.  W.  TAILBY, 
Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Ithaca,  21.  Y. 


WORK  my  farm  on  a  share  basis  and  get  part 
of  the  profits;  will  make  a  good  proposition 
to  a  reliable  party  experienced  in  farming.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  experienced  house¬ 
keeper,  as  member  of  family;  permanent; 
moderate;  two  Protestant  ladies.  HOLBROOK, 
338  First  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  country  place,  general  work ;  Jersey  li¬ 
cense;  references.  A.  L.  CANF'IELD,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  over  school  age  or  young  man 
to  work  around  dairy  and  help  deliver  milk; 
must  be  honest  and  steady;  good  job  for  right 
party.  HARRY  E.  HUSTIS,  Cold  Spring,  Put¬ 
nam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man,  must  be  clean,  experi¬ 
enced  dry-hand  milker,  for  certified  dairy; 
wages  $85  per  month,  house:  must  be  willing  to 
take  boarder.  Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — -Single  man  on  milk  farm,  used  to 
farm  work,  competent  to  peddle  milk  if 
wanted:  state  age,  experience,  wages  expected, 
give  reference,  first  letter.  S.  I).  NEWELL, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Handy  man  with  tools,  plain  car¬ 
pentry,  painting.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  nice  position  open  for  middle- 
aged  woman  looking  for  permanent  home  in 
country;  house  with  all  modern  improvements; 
no  washing.  MRS.  WM.  FREY,  Bound  Brook, 
Route  1,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  family  one  adult  and 
seven-year  child;  modern  improvements;  good 
home  for  right  party.  BOX  284,  Hampton  Bays, 
L.  I.  N.  Y. 


’THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


|  W  Situations  Wanted!  *» 

FARM  and  estate  manager  seeks  position,  now, 
first  or  sooner;  American,  39  years,  farm 
reared;  who  knows  how  to  do  things  and  can 
get  things  done;  life  experience  with  high- 
class  stock;  10'  years  with  Guernseys  and  A.  R. 
work;  prefer  place  within  100  miles  New  York 
City  Where  a  manager  will  be  rewarded  for 
honest  effort;  would  consider  part  salary  and 
share  proposition;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  with  914-year- 
old  boy  as  cook  or  general  houseworker;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  wages  $50.  Address  I.  W., 
92  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  Americans,  as  care¬ 
takers  on  gentleman’s  place;  wife  fine  cook; 
bank  references.  ADVERTISER  7449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  capable,  experienced 
in  all  branches;  references  furnished.  M. 
HUBBARD,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager  with  20  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  commercial  or 
private  plant;  willing  to  board  help;  finest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7450,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted— Couple  with  three  children; 

man  as  janitor:  wife  as  housekeeper;  best 
reference  given;  40  miles  limited;  used  to  coun¬ 
try  life.  I>.  P.  VALENTINOS,  2428  Gravesend 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  ex-service,  slightly  nervous,  would 
do  light  work,  farm,  estate,  for  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  married  man  wants  situation  Oc¬ 
tober  1  as  caretaker  and  gardener  with  furn¬ 
ished  cottage  and  fuel;  good  sober,  all  round 
workman.  EDGAR  E.  OHAMPLIN,  Little 
Compton,  R.  I. 


WANTED  by  November  1  position  as  foreman 
or  manager  of  large  farm  or  estate;  lifetime 
experience,  Cornell  training,  highest  efficiency 
with  men,  stock  and  equipment;  married,  steady, 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  7452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
caretaker,  poultry,  garden;  wife,  housework; 
would  consider  furnished  house  to  board  farm 
help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTJLTRYMAN,  capable  of  managing  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  plant,  will  be  available  October 
1;  references  as  to  character  and  ability  furn¬ 
ished;  married.  ADVERTISER  7457,  care  Rural 
New-Ycrker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  age  39  years,  no 
children;  agricultural  college  training,  12 
years’  practical  experience  supervising  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work,  poultry,  dairying, 
orcharding,  gardening;  years  of  experience  on 
large  estate:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  young  woman  wishes  general 
housework  in  refined  family;  j-Jease  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7459,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POTJLTRYMAN,  married,  private  or  commer¬ 
cial;  experience;  open  for  position  at  once; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  October  1,  on  farm  or  estate;  American; 
married;  life  experience  all  branches;  capable; 
trustworthy;  references.  ADVERTISER  7495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTJLTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches;  best  references.  G.  S. 
THURSTON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  large  private  estate,  15 
years  on  large  estates;  expert  poultry,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  keeping  of  lawn  and  rose  gar¬ 
dens;  can  furnish  A1  farmer,  single,  and  poul- 
tryman;  am  married,  40  years  of  age,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  can  furnish  A1  references;  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  October  1  or  November  1;  Long 
Island  or  Westchester  County  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  with  business  and  farm  training 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  7470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  to  take  charge  or  as 
caretaker;  15  years’  experience  in  landscape 
work,  lawns,  flowers,  fruit,  live  stock  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops;  first-class  references;  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  7497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  , 


FARM-RAISED  young  man,  single,  experienced 
with  care  and  operation  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  desires  position;  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  7498,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  married,  age 
37,  college  graduate,  life  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  management, 
buying  and  selling;  exceptional  ability.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  921,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  herdsman  or  poultryman  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  up-to-date  farm;  married,  no  children; 
excellent  references;  give  full  details,  wages, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  7469,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGHLY  recommended  Danish  couple  want  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm;  super¬ 
intendent,  manager,  caretaker;  Leghorn  expert. 
ARN’DAL  EISENHARDT,  2910  Valentine  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


BY  CLEAN  single  American,  herdsman  or  dairy 
barn  work.  Address  ADVERTISER  7471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  October  1,  married  man,  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  habits,  hard  conscientious  worker; 
cows,  horses,  care  of  property,  care  of  accounts; 
within  reasonable  distance  from  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  Swiss  farmer,  gardener,  chauf¬ 
feur,  mechanic;  have  a  little  girl;  experienced 
dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  truck;  want  steady  posi¬ 
tion  private  estate  or  commercial;  plenty  of 
work  and  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7479,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE,  sightly  New  Hampshire  farm;  ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,100. 
HERBERT  F'ROST,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 195-acre  farm  on  cement  road,  nine 
miles  from  city;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
heat,  large  buildings:  90  head  stock,  4  horses, 
tools,  etc;  price  $20,000,  terms.  WM.  H. 
PETERS,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  equipped  poultry  plant  in 
Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley,  38  miles 
from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for  1,200 
hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter  car¬ 
rier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  chix; 
incubator  3,900-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant;  very  large  barn  with  rat-proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  price  $7,500;  no 
dwelling  house.  HICKORY  FARM,  P.  0. 
Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Ideal  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  40 
acres,  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  six  acres 
overhead  irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1,200  peach 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house, 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths;  Delco  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porches 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  two-car  garage, 
barn,  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house, 
chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels;  truck,  tractor, 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  implements;  price 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to  own¬ 
er,  J.  8.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
Vineland  421. 


145- ACRE  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  level  fer¬ 
tile  soil;  stream  watered  pasture;  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  35  from  Philadelphia; 
can  be  (bought  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  will  pay  handsome  profit  on  investment 
if  purchased  at  once.  ADVERTISER  7432, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  80-acre  poultry  farm,  fully 
equipped  a*nd  stocked;  1,100  S.  C.  W.  L. ;  on 
county  road,  three  miles  to  Utica  N.  Y. ;  cer¬ 
tified  stock;  old  homestead  in  good  repair,  soil 
productive,  level;  health  of1  family  demands  I 
try  something  else  November  1.  ADVERTISER 
7430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  on  Eastern  Long  Island  at  a 
sacrifice;  125  acres,  two  dwellings,  mafty  other 
outbuildings;  fruit  orchard,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  of  about  25  acres  in  the  beautiful  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley,  1 VI-  miles  from  Oneonta  on 
the  Oneonta-Kingston  State  road;  10-room  house, 
all  improvements,  double  garage,  large  overshot 
barn,  hen  house  for  500  hens,  running  water, 
some  timber  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  MRS.  JANE 
M.  SESSIONS,  R.  D.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  house,  electric,  water,  3 
acres;  15  minutes  to  station;  chicken  coop, 
capacity  400  chickens;  price  $5,500,  $2,000  cash. 
WILLIAM  DBETJEN,  Box  185  Old  Hook  Road, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 30-60  acres  of  land  within  about 
one  hour’s  journey  from  New  York;  property 
with  small  river  or  lake  preferred;  no  swamps; 
state  nearest  railroad  station,  fare  to  New  York, 
altitude,  how  near  farms,  village,  bus  connec¬ 
tions,  if  near  water  main;  the  land  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  restricted  bungalow  colony  and  will 
be  an  asset  to  surrounding  neighborhood;  shall 
it  be  your  neighborhood?  Act  quickly;  send  full 
particulars,  pictures,  price  per  acre,  etc.;  cash 
in  full  for  satisfactory  offer!  ADOLPH  JOHAN¬ 
SEN,  111  Pioneer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  house,  2  baths,  IV.  acres 
land,  fruit,  outbuildings;  commuting  distance 
to  New  York.  L.  SCHLITT,  Owner,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J.  Phone  Closter  238. 


FOR  SALE— 219-acre  dairy,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  located  in  the  capital  district  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley;  particulars  write  BOX  44, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  13  acres,  bungalow 
7  rooms,  barn  90x40,  hen  house  75x19,  orchard ; 
electric,  steam,  bath,  town  water  system;  stock, 
tools  and  hay:  near  junior  high  school  and  main 
highway  Boston-New  York  route;  send  for 
photos;  $7,500;  will  deduct  $500  if  sold  la-fore 
Sept.  15;  owner,  ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS, 
Spencer,  Mass. 


DAIRY  farm,  108  acres,  2  miles  from  village 
with  high  school,  stores,  etc. ;  rural  delivery 
route;  school  bus  passes  door;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  sold  at  once;  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Truck  garden  and  greenhouses 
suitable  for  flowers  or  vegetables;  English  or 
Scotch  preferred;  rent  reasonable  for  respon¬ 
sible  party.  ADVERTISER  7455,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  vegetable-poultry  farm, 
amongst  Jersey’s  invigorating  pines,  Delaware 
Bay,  Cumberland  County;  salt  hay  meadows, 
woodland,  gunning,  trapping,  river  and  ocean 
fishing;  adjoins  world’s  largest  asparagus  farm; 
near  two  fine  gunning  clubs;  soil  produces  heavy 
sfrops  tomatoes,  peppers,  strawberries,  melons, 
corn,  Alfalfa,  small  truck:  produce  shipped  Now 
York,  Philadelphia;  excellent  roads,  school  bus; 
tw'o  houses,  buildings,  new  tractor,  new  truck- 
completely  equipped;  hothouses,  coldframes;  300 
pullets;  some  household  furniture;  telephone- 
oil,  gas  supply  tanks:  for  $8,500,  terms  10% 
cash,  balance  delivery  deed,  easily  financed-  bar¬ 
gain;  owner  retiring.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Attornev- 
at-Law',  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  156  acres  excellent  soil,  one 
mile  to  railroad,  store,  church,  school;  trolley: 
capital  district,  Renssalaer  County,  N.  Y. ;  12- 
room  brick  house,  basement  barn',  silo  sheds- 
all  improvements:  live  stock,  tools,  crops  etc' 
included;  price  $10,000;  for  full  details  and 
terms  address  ADVERTISER  7461,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  located  100 
Miles  from  New  York  City,  New  York  State  or 
Connecticut;  give  full  description  and  price  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


o2  ACRES,  12-room  house,  hot  and  cold  water 
on  every  floor;  chickens  and  fruit;  no  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused;  act  quick.  MRS.  C.  Mac- 
ORAOKEN,  Asbury,  Warren  County,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  75  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City,  suitable  for  dairying  and 
poultry,  with  stock  and  tools,  near  railroad; 
between  $4,000  to  $9,000.  ADVERTISER  7463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  Saratoga  Co.  farm,  excel¬ 
lent  14-room  house,  four  barns,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  price  less  than  insurance  on  build¬ 
ings;  would  exchange  for  smaller  place;  stock, 
crop  and  equipment;  very  reasonable  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  country  village  grain 
business;  good  buildings,  nice  dwelling,  5  or 
10  acres  rich  meadow  land;  owner  retiring 
MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  with  private  lake  or  swamp; 

prefer  some  timber  and  hunting;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  7453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  poultry  and  orchard  farm: 

easy  terms:  $15  a  month  rent.  JULES  DE¬ 
MAN,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  20-cow  farm,  Delaware  County; 

good  buildings;  water;  county  or  State  road: 
with  or  without  stock;  must  be  bargain;  good 
terms;  reliable  party.  ADVERTISER  7473,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  choice  location,  many  advantages; 
large  plant,  every  modern  convenience,  fully 
stocked;  fine  apple  orchard;  value  $40,000;  will 
sacrifice  some;  $15,000  to  $20,000  cash  required. 
FREDERICK  B.  NAYLOR,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE’ — Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  79  acres  good 
land,  good  6-room  house,  ample  barns,  large 
henhouse,  etc.;  wood,  water;  best,  location  for 
dairy  and  poultry;  main  road,  milk  truck  daily, 
near  village,  school  and  church;  for  quick  sale, 
$3,500:  terms  to  right  party;  inquire  of  owner. 
ADVERTISER  7474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 59-acre  farm,  ideal  for  poultry  or 
dairying;  good  buildings  and  roads;  abundance 
of  water;  illness  forces  sale;  stock  and  tools  if 
desired;  reasonable  terms;  inquire  on  farm. 
LEWIS  WELLMAN,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


WANTETL—  Country  store,  grocery  or  other  pay¬ 
ing  business;  Connecticut  or  New  York;  give 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  747-5, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stocked  and  equipped  poultry  farm, 
about  1,000  pullets  commencing  to  lay;  good 
10- room  house;  near  town;  good  road,  river 
frontage;  priced  at  half  value;  for  quick  sale. 
BOX  187,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


MY  GOOD  90-acre  farm  on  macadam  road,  good 
large  buildings;  soft  water;  good  yields  of  all 
general  crops,  400  bushels  potatoes  per  acre; 
will  sell  very  cheap  on  easy  terms,  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  NEY  ROWLEY, 
Dryden,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  ambitions  men  with  farm  experience  wish 
to  rent  farm  not  too  far  from  New  York  City. 
Answer  to-  K.  A.,  540  40th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  dairy  farm  to  rent  or  buy 
on  contract;  state  full  particulars;  with  stock 
and  tools  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7477,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year  round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale  in-  Southern  Delaware,  90  acres 
rich  level  land,  no  stones:  near  town,  two  rail¬ 
roads,  cement  highway;  splendid  buildings;  run¬ 
ning  water;  valuable  apple  orchard,  strawber¬ 
ries;  price  $9,000;  send  for  description.  BOX 
186,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FLORIDA  lake  front,  furnished  five-room  bun¬ 
galow;  garage;  hard  road,  boat,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing:  strawberries,  oranges,  grapefruit,  garden; 
$450  for  six  months;  another  $350.  C.  PUT¬ 
NEY,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  five  acres,  new  roomy  house: 

70-foot  chicken  coop,  60-foot  brooder  house; 
near  Hadley  Field  fair  mail),  New  Brunswick: 
bus  line,  electric  light;  near  stores;  two  miles 
from  Stelton;  P.  R.  R.  30  miles  out;  good  for 
commuters;  price  $9,000,  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Five  acres  for  poultry  and  fruit: 

about  $800;  house  and  outbuildings:  com¬ 
muting  distance  Manhattan.  ADVERTISER  7479, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off:  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  f.o.b. 
G.  TV.  BEI.DEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1191.  j 
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THE  new  Model  625  Delco-Light 
has  revolutionized  electric  light 
and  power  for  the  farm  home.  There 
has  never  been  a  farm  electric  plant 
like  it.  Its  price  is  lower  than  the 
price  of  any  Delco-Light  has  ever 
been — only  $195  f.  o.  b.  Dayton — a 
price  just  about  half  the  price  of 
previous  Delco-Light  Plants  of  the 
same  capacity . 

Ample  Size— 'Wonderful 
Economy 

This  new  Delco-Light,  at  the  new 
low  price,  supplies  plenty  of  electric 
current  for  both  light  and  power. 
When  it  is  installed  on  your  farm  you 
will  be  able  to  have  lights  in  every 
room  in  your  house,  and  in  all  the 
other  buildings  on  your  farm.  You 
will  have  all  the  electric  power  you 
will  need  for  pumping,  milking,  sepa¬ 
rating,  churning,  grinding,  washing, 
sweeping,  and  many  other  tiresome 
farm  tasks  that  must  now  be  done 
by  hand. 

Like  all  Delco-Light  Plants,  the 
new  Model  625  is  strong,  sturdily 
built,  economical  in  operation.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  standard  Delco 
starter  and  an  economical  starting 
battery. 


Complete  Installation- 
Easy  Terms 

Your  local  Delco-Light  Dealer  will 
install  your  plant,  wire  your  house  for 
five  lights,  and  put  up  five  beautiful 
spun-brass  fixtures.  And  all  of  this — 
the  plant  itself,  freight,  installation, 
wiring,  fixtures,  everything  ready  to 
turn  on  the  lights— will  cost  you 
only  $248. 

Finally,  you  can  pay  this  new  low 
cost  for  Delco-Light  on  very  easy 
terms.  A  small  payment  will  put 
Delco-Light  in  your  home — the  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  distributed  in  easy  pay¬ 
ments  arranged  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

Be  Sure  to  See  this  New 
Delco-Light 

There  will  be  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  new  Model  625  Delco-Light  at 
the  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  12th  to  19th.  Be  sure  to  see  it. 
You  will  see  the  new  Delco-Light  in 
operation.  You  will  see  the  fixtures 
that  come  with  it.  And  we  will  gladly 
explain  to  you  our  special  plan  of  com¬ 
plete  installation  and  easy  payments. 

Or,  if  your  cannot  attend  the 
Syracuse  Fair,  mail  the  coupon  below 
for  our  special  booklet  about  this 
wonderful  new  Delco-Light  plant. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  Street  -  New  York  City 
Court  and  Courtland  Sts.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  -  150  Fort  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Delco-Light  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  Inc., 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  special 
booklet  about  the  new  Delco-Light  plant  at  $195 
f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  together  with  information  about 
complete  installation  and  easy  terms. 
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NO.  4864 


“Just  a  Plain  Farm  in  Schokarie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HE  FOUNDATION  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE. — You  can  read  of  all  the 
great  achievements  of  men  in  the 
’  newspapers  ?ahd  magazines.  All  the 
farms  and  farmers  that  have  done 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  are 
well  paraded  in  most  of  the  farm  publications.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  failures  are  well  discussed 
on  the  rural  town  street  corners,  in  country  stores 
and  other  places  where  the  “old  cronies”  meet. 
However,  if  you  are  one  of  the  vast  army  of  farmers 
who  are  doing  your  hit  of  daily  toil  faithfully  and 
honestly,  are  not  accomplishing  too  much  or  too 
little,  your  name  will  seldom  be  mentioned  in  either 
of  these  places.  Yet  it  is  this  class,  and  anyone  can 
be  proud  to  belong  to  it,  that  is  the  solid  foundation 
of  agriculture,  or  just  plain  farming,  and  incident¬ 
ally  of  all  enterprise.  It  is  not  the  few  great  farm¬ 
ers  who  make  farming,  yet  they  help  a  great  deal, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  failures. 

A  TYPICAL  FARM. — Fig  438  shows  a  typical 
farm  of  this  sort  that  has  been  owned  and  run  by 
this  sort  of  farmer  for  over  75  years,  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  real  farmers  doing  their  work  faithfully 
and  honestly,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  A 


picture  taken  75  years  ago  would  have  looked  vast¬ 
ly  different.  None  of  these  buildings  was  there.  In 
their  stead  was  an  old-fashioned  wood-colored  colo¬ 
nial  house  and  an  old  frame  barn,  both  of  which  had 
served  their  purpose  and  needed  replacing.  There 
were  plenty  of  bushes,  and  a  good  share  of  what  is 
now  the  best  land  was  covered  with  woods;  also 
there  was  a  large  swamp.  The  first  of  this  family 
who  owned  the  farm  used  it  mostly  for  a  pasture, 
working  some  of  the  best  land  in  conjunction  with 
another  farm  on  which  he  lived.  It  was  liis  son, 
and  the  second  of  the  family,  who  made  the  changes 
in  the  picture.  Shortly  after  he  was  married  he 
bought  the  place  from  his  father  and  brought  his 
young  wife  there  to  live — not  a  very  good  outlook — 
but  he  stuck  to  it.  Hops  were  the  thing  in  that 
time,  47  years  ago.  The  first  crop  was  a  success,  and 
when  sold  brought  the  sum  of  $1,060.  The  $1,000 
was  paid  in  gold  and  the  $60  in  paper  money.  There 
was  no  bank  in  the  village  then,  and  it  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  take  care  of  that  thousand.  It  was  carefully 
placed  in  an  old  box  and  put  away  in  the  pantry  in 
a  barrel  under  some  cans  and  old  clothes.  Every 
day  a  hand  was  thrust  in  to  feel  if  the  box  was  still 
there. 


WATCHING  THE  GOLD. — Thanksgiving  came 
and  they  were  invited  to  uncle’s  for  dinner.  The 
money  could  not  be  left  home  alone,  so  it  was  placed 
in  the  old  brown  satchel  and  taken  along  under  the 
buggy  seat.  When  uncle  lifted  the  young  wife  out 
and  the  satchel  along  with  her  he  couldn’t  help  but 
notice  how  heavy  it  was.  “For  land’s  sake  what 
have  you  got  in  here?”  he  asked.  “Gold,”  was  the 
reply.  “It’s  sure  heavy  enough  for  gold,”  and  he 
shook  the  satchel.  “It  sounds  like  gold,  too.”  “Gold,” 
was  the  reply  again,  with  a  little  laugh.  He  laughed, 
too,  'but  little  did  he  think  how  near  the  truth  he 
really  was  and  he  never  found  out.  And  so  it  is 
sometimes  these  little  homely  experiences  that  make 
the  story  of  a  plain  farmer  as  interesting  as  that  of 
one  that  lias  accomplished  much. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM. — ‘Little  by  little  the 
bushes  and  the  woods  were  cleared  away,  the  swamp 
was  drained  and  more  land  was  made  available. 
Little  by  little  the  hop  crop  paid  for  the  farm.  After 
IT  years — 30  years  ago — the  new  house  was  built, 
and  the  little  family  now  with  three  children  moved 
in.  It  is  the  youngest  of  these,  a  daughter,  who  now 
lives  here  with  her  husband.  Her  mother,  now  an 
old  woman,  lives  with  them.  The  hops  have  given 


A.  Farm  Borne  in  Schoharie  County,  'New  Yorlc.  Fig.  438 
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way  to  cows,  and  it  is  the  cows  that  have  paid  for 
the  farm  this  time.  Hay  is  the  main  crop ;  enough 
is  cut'for  use  on  the  farm  as  well  as  supplying  neigh¬ 
boring  farms  when  they  run  short.  Enough  corn  is 
raised  to  till  the  silo.  Potatoes  and  buckwheat  are 
raised  for  home  use  and,  for  seed.  The  seeding  is 
done  with  oats,  thus  giving  enough  feed  for  the 
horses.  There  are  two  methods  of  running  the  farm  ; 
one,  when  help  can  be  obtained,  is  to  keep  30  cows : 
the  other,  when  help  is  scarce,  is  to  keep  12  cows  and 
sell  the  surplus  hay.  The  milk  is  sold  to  a  well- 
known  company,  with  the  station,  a  grade  A 
plant,  in  the  town  about  a  mile  away.  This  is 
typical  of  a  good  fashioned  farm  in  Schoharie 
County,  New  York.  Just  the  ordinary,  mind  you, 
not  the  kind  you  can  read  about,  nor  the  kind  that 
it  discussed  on  the  street  corner,  both  of  which, 
however,  can  'be  found  here.  claude  e.  hynds. 


Explanation  of  Successful  Tongue  Grafting 

GRAFTING  OR  BUDDING. — Why  are  grafts  so 
ununiform ?  Why  do  eastern  nurserymen  bud 
instead  of  graft?  Which  is  'better,  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded  stock?  These  are  questions  that  have  puzzled 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  alike  until  now  a 
new  theory  comes  along  which  bids  fair  to  be  the 
correct  answer.  The  tongue,  whip  or  bench  graft, 
whichever  term  is  chosen,  is  made  in 
Winter  from  dormant  scion  wood  and 
seedling  roots.  It  has  an  advantage 
over  budding  in  that  the  operation  is 
done  in  the  “off”  season,  not  during  the 
growing  season,  but  the  percentage  of 
first-class  trees  is  never  as  high  among 
grafted  as  among  budded  stock.  A 
blbck  of  young  nursery  trees  in  their 
first  season  can  be  identified  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  grafted  stock  by  the  scraggly 
and  irregular  appearance  as  contrasted 
with  the  regularity  and  evenness  of  a 
block  of  budded  trees.  Repeated  tests 
have  shown  that  good  grafted  trees, 
however,  do  just  as  well  in  the  or¬ 
chards  as  good  budded  trees.  The  only 
difference  is  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  nurseryman  does  not  get  as 
many  good  trees  by  grafting  as  by 
budding. 

CAUSES  FOR  THIS  CONDITION. 

— Crown  gall  has  been  blamed  for  this 
condition,  it  being  claimed  that  the  or¬ 
ganism  enters  at  the  exposed  surfaces. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  point 
to  the  fact  that  injury  to  nursery  stock 
by  crown  gall  has  been  exaggerated 
way  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  worth. 

It  is  found  that  much  so-called  gall  is 
only  callus  formation  from  poor  union 
of  stock  and  scion.  The  new  explana¬ 
tion,  which  comes  from  Dr.  R.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
this:  Grafts  made  with  the  top  bud 
directly  above  the  point  of  union  are 
the  best.  And  here  are  the  reasons: 

1.  The  growth  of  the  scion  is  usually 
made  from  the  top  bud.  2.  The  callus 
union  is  best  along  the  tongues  of  the 
graft.  3.  The  rapid  rise  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  growth  processes  is  in  a  straight 
line  up  and  down,  seldom  sideways. 

POSITION  OF  TOP  BUD.— A  glance 
at  the  illustrations  will  make  this 
clearer.  There  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  four  possible  positions  of  the 
top  bud  with  reference  to  the  stock.  It 
may  be  directly  above  the  matched  side 
of  the  tongues  as  in  No.  1,  it  may  be 
above  the  lower  lip  of  the  scion  as  in 
No.  2,  it  may  be  above  the  upper  lip  of 
the  stock  as  in  No.  4,  or  it  may  be 
above  the  mismatched  side  of  the 
tongues  as  in  No.  3.  It  all  depends 
matching  of  the  cambium  layers.  If  the  stock  and 
scions  are  of  the  same  size  the  chances  of  mismatch¬ 
ing  are  not  great,  but  if  one  is  larger  than  the  other, 
matching  can  be  done  only  on  one  side.  If  the  top 
bud  is  above  the  matched  side  a  good  growth  will 
be  made,  but  if  it  is  on  the  unmatched  side  a  poor 
growth  will  follow  because  it  will  not  receive  a  suf¬ 
ficient  water  supply  from  the  roots.  Now  if  the  cam¬ 
bium  layers  at  the  lips  happen  to  meet,  all  will  be 
well  with  the  top  bud  just  over  the  union,  but  the 
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the  unmatched  tongue  as  in  No.  3.  This  is  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  With  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  top  bud  so  as  to  have  it  directly 
above  the  matched  tongue  it  seems  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  good  grafts  can  be  greatly  increased,  h.  b.  t. 


Tarlccys  on  Range.  Fig.  439 
chances  of  getting  a  good  match  are  not  large. 


On 


the  other  hand  with  reasonable  care  it  is  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  union  will  be  made  at  the  sides  of  the 
tongue.  If  the  top  bud  is  above  this  union  it  will 
be  well  fed  from  below  and  it  will  thrive,  but  let  it 
be  ax-ound  one  side  and  it  will  likely  perish.  Sap 


How  It  1  ooks  in  the  Nursery.  Fig.  440.  The  good  graft  in  the  center  was  made 
with  the  top  bud  above  the  matched  side  of  tongues  as  in  No.  1  ;  the  poorer  graft 
to.  the  left  was  made  with  the  top  bud  above  either  the  lower  or  upper  lip  of  the 
scion  as  in  No.  1  or  No.  3 ;  while  the  two  dead  grafts  were  made  with  the  top  bud 
above  the  mismatched  side  tongues  as  in  No.  4. 
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Position  of  the  Toy  Bud  With  Reference  to  the  Stock.  Fig.  441 

the  rises  vertically,  it  does  not  spi*ead  laterally  to  any 
great  extent. 

THE  THEORY  SUPPORTED.— Anyone  cay  check 
up  this  theory  on  has  own  grafted  stock.  The  evi¬ 
dence  from  Wisconsin  in  support  of  it  shows  from 
an  examination  of  1,500  grafts  that  91.9  per  cent 
good  grafts  came  from  those  made  with  the  top  bud 
above  the  matched  tongues  as  in  No.  1,  only  7.2  per 
cent  good  ones  when  the  top  bud  was  above  the  lip  of 

the  scion  or  the  stock  as  in  No.  2  and  No.  4,  and 

✓ 

not  a  single  good  one  when  the  top  bud  was  above 


Fire  Protection  and  Combating 

Part  I 

REA  ENTABLE  LOSSES. — A  few  weeks  ago  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  was 
wiped  out  by  fire.  It  was  a  church.  During  the 
young  people’s  service  fire  broke  out  in  the  main 
part  of  the  church,  and  soon  the  church  was  a  mass 
of  flames.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to  let  the  fine 
old  building  burn.  Yet,  it  was  not  necessaiy  it 
should  burn.  The  fire  nearly  always  starts  small, 
and  when  flames  are  small  they  can  be  controlled. 
We  have  a  national  fire  prevention  week,  and  no 
doubt  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  urgings  to  clean 
up  rubbish,  clean  out  chimneys  and  a  hundred  other 
precautions  to  prevent  fire,  the  theory  being  “an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  ten  pounds  of  cure.” 
After  a  fire  starts,  what  shall  we  do?  Put  the  fire 
out.  But  what  is  the  best  method?  That  depends 
upon  what  is  afire.  There  are  fire  extinguishers  that 
should  be  in  every  household,  in  every  farm  building 
and  in  every  automobile.  The  extinguisher  should 
be  kept  near  to  the  potential  source  of  the  fire. 

INFLAMMABILITY. — All  materials, 
excepting  metals,  brickwork  and  stone 
are  susceptible  to  the  action  of  fire.  At 
high  temperatures  these  materials  melt 
or  crumble.  Certain  materials  can  be 
made  “fireproof”  so  that  they  will  not 
burn  so  readily  if  ignited  by  a  small 
flame.  Textiles,  such  as  cotton  and 
linen,  and  all  kinds  of  woodwork  can 
be  “fireproofed.”  Vegetable  fibers  are 
far  more  inflammable  than  those  of  an¬ 
imal  origin.  Chemically  speaking  cotton, 
jute,  linen,  etc.,  are  almost  identical 
with  wood.  They  are  all  conqxosed  of 
“cellulose”  and  cellulose  burns  very 
readily.  When  vegetable  matter  is 
heated  it  undergoes  a  series  of  changes. 
At  about  392  degrees  Fahr.  it  becomes 
light  brown  in  color  and  loses  its 
ligidity  (scorched)  and  at  572  degi'ees 
it  is  charred  without  flame  and  is  prac-, 
tically  destroyed.  Direct  contact  with 
flame,  if  air  be  present,  causes  it  to  take 
fire  at  once  and  it  is  consumed  to  a 
'  er >  small  ash.  Vegetable  mattei*  and 
charcoal  are  poor  conductors  of  heat, 
and  if  they  could  be  prevented  from 
being  converted  into  gaseous  products 
they  would  protect  the  interior  from 
the  heat  around  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  heat  converting  the  wood 
on  the  exterior  into  vapors,  gases  and 
charcoal,  nor  can  the  vapors  and  gases 
be  prevented  from  burning  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  air,  but  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  or  at  least  greatly 
hinder  the  charcoal  from  burning  by 
using  some  chemical  that  will  keep  the 
air  from  the  charcoal.  The  wood  be¬ 
comes  encased  in  a  layer'  of  bad  con¬ 
ducting  chai’coal  and  is  protected  from 
further  burning. 

AIR  EXCLUSION.— There  are  two 
ways  to  attain  this  exclusion  of  air.  1. 
Coat  the  material  with  impervious  un¬ 
inflammable  varnish.  2.  To  surround 
the  wood  with  a  constantly  renewed  at¬ 
mosphere  of  indifferent  gas  or  vapoi*, 
that  is  a  gas  or  vapor  that  does  not 
contain  air.  Substances  fireproofed 
carbonize  under  heat  but  do  not  burn 
nor  assist  the  spread  of  the  fire.  A 
high  temperature  for  a  sliox-t  time  does 
little  damage  but  long  continued  heat 
makes  them  charred  and  destroys  the  strength.  So 
fireproofing  means  simply  that  a  substance  is  treated 
to  pi-event  it  inflaming  under  conditions  that  oi*- 
dinarily  would  cause  it  to  break  into  flame.  Absolute 
fireproofing  is  not  possible. 

FIREPROOFING  TEXTILES.— Cloth  is  always 
fireproofed  by  adding  some  material  in  water  so¬ 
lution  so  that  when  the  water  is  excelled  by  drying, 
the  fabi-ic  is  fireproofed.  Two  classes  are  used  for 
this  purpose:  1.  Soluble  substances  applied  by  spray- 
(Continued  on  Page  1200) 
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Adventures  in  Turkey  Raising 

MAKING  a  START. — Our  experience  in  turkey 
raising  began  in  April,  1921,  when  we  set 
eight  Bronze  turkey  eggs  under  a  R.  I.  Red  hen.  Of 
these  eggs  one  was  stolen  by  a  rat,  two  were  sterile 
and  five  hatched.  One  of  the  poults  was  blind  and 
in  spite  of  hand  feeding  died  within  a  few  days. 
The  remaining  four  were  door-yard  pets,  fed  on 
rolled  oats  and  table  scraps,  thus  costing  very  little. 
A  hemlock  tree  was  their  only  house.  Until  Labor 
Lay  they  all  grew  equally  well.  'Soon  after  that, 
when  17  weeks  old,  the  only  ben  in  the  flock  sickened 
and  died;  blackhead  we  supposed.  The 
remaining  turkeys,  three  gobblers, 
grew  rapidly  and  dressed,  the  first  at 
Thanksgiving  weighed  16  lbs.,  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  Christmas  weighed  18  lbs.,  and 
the  third  at  New  Year’s  weighed  20 
lbs.  This  last  we  sold.  As  a  result 
of  our  first  year  we  had  provided  our 
own  holiday  turkeys,  paid  for  the  eggs 
and  corn,  with  about  $10  in  cash  as  a 
profit.  The  following  year  we  bought 
a  few  eggs  and  some  day-old  poults. 

On  the  whole  we  made  a  small  profit, 
and  saved  four  hens  for  our  future 
flock.  We  had  some  difficulties  in 
hatching,  as  the  hens  were  likely  to 
leave  the  nest  before  the  incubation 
was  complete,  thus  losing  the  whole 
setting.  Many  of  the  baby  turkeys 
died,  probably  from  lice.  iSome  that 
appeared  perfectly  well  at  night  would 
be  dead  in  the  morning.  After  dusting 
with  a  commercial  powder  we  had  less 
trouble. 

SPECIAL  COOPS.— This  second  sea¬ 
son  we  designed  a  special  coop,  6x214 
ft.  on  the  ground,  2%  ft.  high  in  front, 
sloping  to  2  ft.  in  back.  On  this  frame 
we  put  a  paper  roof  supported  by 
laths,  also  a  hinged  door  in  the  back. 

The  sides  and  door  were  covered  with 
inch  mesh  wire  netting.  With  no  floor 
except  the  ground  these  coops  were  as 
near  the  natural  nest  of  turkeys  as 
possible.  The  coops  were  moved  every 
morning  and  night  on  to  fresh  grass. 

We  tried  at  first  to  put  the  little  tur¬ 
keys  into  boxes  at  night  but  many  were 
suffocated  by  crowding  into  corners. 

A  DISCOURAGING  YEAR.  —  The 
third  year  stands  out  as  a  very  dis¬ 
couraging  one.  We  bought  150  day-old 
poults  besides  the  few  we  hatched  with 
our  turkey  hens,  for  we  now  had  a 
small  flock  and  a  gobbler  of  our  own. 

This  year  some  of  the  turkeys  were  of 
the  Bourbon  Red  strain.  We  built  pens 
and  tried  to  raise  the  turkeys  in  these. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
keep  the  pens  clean,  and  many  died 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  That  sea¬ 
son  for  the  first  and  only  time  we  fed 
an  expensive  prepared  turkey  feed, 
bought  semi-solid  buttermilk,  fed  little 
and  several  times  during  the  day,  in 
fact  we  tried  to  follow  all  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  various  suggestions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  other  literature  on 
turkeys  which  our  friends  kindly  of¬ 
fered.  We  learned  something  from 
each  one  that  was  helpful,  but  in  spite 
of  all  our  experimenting  with  turpen¬ 
tine,  ipecac,  castor  oil  and  ground  dan¬ 
delions  and  nettles,  from  June  15  to  July  15  at  least 
one,  more  often  two  and  three  baby  turkeys  were 
brought  in  lifeless  each  day.  We  counted  the  days 
until  Thanksgiving,  and  gave  up  hope  of  having 
enough  left  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  turkeys. 
Fortunately  the  haying  season  ended  at  this  time, 
so  the  fences  were  taken  down  and  the  birds  turned 
loose  into  meadows,  fields  and  orchards.  There 
they  grew  rapidly  so  that  about  25  were  ready  for 
market  that  Fall.  With  these  we  paid  for  their 
cost  and  grain  as  well  as  a  few  dollars  for  our  labor, 
which  we  little  expected  in  the  Summer. 

TURNING  THEM  LOOSE.— The  strain  of  that 
season  was  too  much  for  the  mother  of  our  family 
who  had  carried  the  responsibility  of  the  flock  be¬ 
side  her  household  and  other  cares.  As  she  declared 
that  she  would  never  raise  turkeys  again  if  it  re¬ 
quired  so  great  anxiety  father  suggested  that  since 
turkeys  are  naturally  wild  birds  they  ought  to  do 


well  if  allowed  to  roam  the  fields  and  woods  with¬ 
out  any  care.  Our  farm  has  about  100  acres,  some 
30  acres  of  this  around  the  house  are  cleared  mea¬ 
dows  and  liayfields,  the  rest  is  in  woodland  except 
for  one  pasture  lot  and  an  orchard.  There  is  no 
live  stock  or  garden  on  the  farm,  as  the  family 
business  is  carried  on  in  the  town  two  miles  away. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  the  turkeys  shouldn’t 
have  the  place  to  themselves.  Consequently  from 
May  1  to  December  5,  as  they  chose,  the  mother 
birds  presented  us  with  flocks  of  from  two  to  13 
baby  turkeys.  We  kept  track  of  their  whereabouts 


The  Turkey  Coops  and  the  Flock 


Fig.  41 


Four-montlis-old  Floclc.  Fig.  443 


Six  Months  Old,  Planning  an  Attack,  on  the  Airedale.  Fig.  444 


and  enticed  them  to  keep  near  the  buildings  with  a 
little  grain  at  night.  One  turkey  had  13  poults, 
which  grew  far  more  rapidly  than  any  in  confine¬ 
ment  but  one  night  when  they  were  about  six  weeks 
old  something  (we  suspected  a  fox)  got  all  except 
the  mother  and  one  of  the  little  ones.  Crows  ate 
the  eggs  out  of  at  least  three  nests.  A  cat,  later 
caught  in  a  trap,  broke  up  another.  Two  wandering 
dogs  dragged  one  turkey  across  the  fields,  killed  and 
ate  her,  and  the  eggs  also.  They  didn’t  repeat  the 
offense.  We  have  two  Airedales  but  they  could  not 
cover  the  whole  place.  They  have,  however,  killed 
many  prowling  animals.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
system  in  the  time  of  setting,  and  to  several  late 
hatchings,  we  had  but  few  birds  that  were  large 
enough  to  market  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 
The  small  ones  fattened  well  on  corn  and  proved 
acceptable  gifts  among  our  friends.  A  few  that 
were  large  enough  for  table  use  we  were  glad  to  dis¬ 


pose  of  at  less  than  the  usual  price  at  Christmas. 
The  flock  hatched  on  December  5  stepped  out  of 
their  nest  on  to  snow.  We  made  a  place  for  them  in 
a  shed  but  they  died  one  by  one.  the  last  reaching 
the  advanced  age  of  one  month. 

WORKING  TOWARD  SUCCESS.— If  this  were 
all  the  experience  we  had  to  offer  we  should  be 
loth  to  send  it;  however,  this  year,  profiting  by  the 
mistakes  of  other  years,  we  have  had  until  now, 
August  17.  satisfactory  success.  We  allowed  our  tur¬ 
key  hens  to  choose  their  own  nests,  trying  to  keep 
track  of  them  all  the  while.  As  soon  as  a  turkey 
appeared  with  little  ones  we  watched 
her  and  after  nightfall  put  her  and  the 
little  turkeys  into  one  of  the  coops  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  second  year’s  experience. 
We  had  several  new  coops  this  year 
and  found  the  conditions  existing  in 
them  next  thing  to  the  natural  habitat 
of  turkeys  in  the  open.  Being  open  on 
all  sides  there  is  ample  ventilation  and 
the  little  birds  get  enough  exercise 
even  though  it  is  over  the  same  ground 
for  10  hours  at  a  time.  The  roof  keeps 
off  the  rain  and  direct  sun  while  the 
change  of  ground  twice  daily  provides 
fresh  grass  and  clover.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  we  gave  the  poults  sour  milk 
and  grit;  after  the  second  day  we  fed 
rolled  oats  with  a  little  scratch  feed 
for  the  mother  turkey.  This  ration 
has  been  continued  lip  to  the  present 
with  increased  amounts.  We  fed  and 
visited  the  birds  only  twice  a  day,  at 
8  or  9  a.  m.  and  between  5  and  6  p.  m. 
For  the  first  six  weeks  the  birds  did 
well,  then  rose  bugs  appeared  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  turkeys  died. 
(Another  year  we  shall  try  to  use 
mosquito  netting  at  that  time.)  When 
the  young  birds  were  six  weeks  old 
the  hens  began  to  lay.  The  weather  by 
that  time  was  warm  so  they  were  no 
longer  needed  to  warm  the  young  ones 
and  were  given  their  freedom.  There 
were  now  about  70  May  turkeys.  These 
we  divided,  putting  one  flock  of  40  of 
the  oldest  ones  in  the  orchard  and  the 
other,  30  in  number,  in  the  pasture 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small 
pond.  Seven  of  these  have  died  in  as 
many  weeks.  The  flocks  appear  to  be  iri 
good  condition  and  growing.  Beside 
these  two  flocks  hatched  between  May 
1  and  31.  we  now  have  40  poults 
hatched  between  July  10  and  August 
10.  These  seem  to  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  May-hatched  birds.  The  older 
flocks  are  fed  in  the  open  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  permitted  to  run  during  th“ 
day,  returning  to  their  coops  for  their 
night’s  feeding  after  which  they  are 
fastened  in.  To  sum  up  the  five  years 
experience,  we  learned  from  the  first 
year  that  our  own  holiday  turkeys 
could  be  raised  with  no  expense  and 
some  profit.  From  the  second  year 
that  large  flocks  are  entirely  different 
problems  from  small  ones,  and  to  get 
the  best  results  should  be  in  small 
groups  until  at  least  six  weeks  old. 
The  third  season  taught  the  result  of 
too  many  turkeys  on  the  same  ground, 
especially  in  damp  or  rainy  weather, 
and  the  benefit  of  roaming  in  hay  or 
grain  fields  after  harvesting.  The  fourth  season 
that  turkeys  running  wild  cost  less  for  feed,  make 
larger  and  more  rapid  growth  but  are  reduced  in 
numbers  by  predatory  animals,  etc.,  also  because  of 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  size  it  is  impossible  to  plan 
on  marketing  at  the  regular  season.  It  may  be 
too  early  to  speak  of  this  year’s  results  but  having 
103  healthy  birds  from  10  turkey  hens  is  at  least 
encouraging.  The  credit  for  any  success  must  lie  in 
clean  dishes,  elean  grass,  sour  milk,  thorough  dust¬ 
ing  for  lice,  as  well  as  to  only  two  feedings  per  day. 
and  those  feedings  principally  rolled  oafs.  The  light 
airy  coops,  too,  must  be  considered,  which  while  pro¬ 
tecting  from  danger  without,  give  room  for  exercise 
within,  with  nature’s  sunshine  all  about.  Should 
we  continue  raising  turkeys  another  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  we  shall  no  doubt  look  back  upon 
this  season  and  realize  how  little  we  knew  then. 
Rhode  Island.  mrs.  dan  a  laavrence. 
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“Leap’s  Prolific”  Wheat 

HERE  is  a  chance  to  get  your  seed-wheat  from  good,  heavy 
crops.  Many  of  our  growers  had  yields  of  40  to  46  bu.  per 
acre  this  year.  Sowing  seed  from  such  crop  is  bound  to  pay 
you  !  “Leap’s  Prolific”  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  winter  wheats 
grown.  Has  proven  so  during  a  dozen  years  actual  use  in 
all  winter-wheat  sections.  It  is  a  red  wheat,  long  in  the  berry, 
with  white,  smooth  chaff.  Straw  is  tall  and  stiff.  It  is  early, 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  PROLIFIC  indeed.  It  stands  rough  farm¬ 
ing.  Responds  with  big  yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  shatter  easily — makes  broad,  compact  heads 
(see  cut)  filled  with  grain  from“base  to  tip.  “Leap’s  Prolific” 
is  a  great  stooler.  U/2  bushels  are  sufficient  to  sow  per  acre. 
The  undersigned  has  grown  and  distributed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed-wheat,  some  twenty  different 
varieties — all  of  great  merit— and  believes  “Leap’s  Prolific” 
entitled  to  first  place  as  a  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific  variety. 

Closely  Graded— Clean— Priced  Right 

Pure  —  clean  —  graded  —  unsprouted.  It  is  free  of  cockle — 
rye  —  cheat  —  garlic  —  and  all  other  weeds.  Grown  in  the 
Lancaster  Wheat  Valleys  with  greatest  care,  especially  for  seed 
purposes.  It  has  been  run  through  our  powerful,  motor-driven 
cleaners  and  sewed  up  into  good  cotton  bags.  Orders  will  be 
filled  and  shipped  same  day  as  received. 

When  the  “Leap’s  Prolific”  you  order  reaches  you — 
examine  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you — return  it.  We  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  freight  for  round  trip.  We  could  not  afford 
to  make  this  offer  if  our  “Leap’s  Prolific”  was  not  first-class  seed. 
This  paper  would  not  print  this  offer  if  they  did  not  know  we 
can  back  it  up. 

PRICES:  1  to  14  bushels  $2.50  per  bushel;  14  to  49  bushels 
$2.45  per  bushel;  50  bushels  or  more  $2.40  per  bushel.  Cotton 
bags  are  free.  (If  you  want  the  seed  shipped  in  good  jute  bags 
instead  of  cottons,  you  may  figure  the  prices  10c  per  bushel 
less.)  On  five  or  more  bushels  freight  will  be  prepaid  to  any 
station  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts.  Customers  not  in  freight  paid  territory 
(or  those  within  freight  paid  territory  if  they  so  elect)  may  deduct 
18c  per  bushel  in  lieu  of  freight  paid  offer  on  orders  of  five  or 
more  bushels.  Send  cash  with  order.  Your  check  will  do. 
Order  today.  This  ad.  appears  only  once. 

A.  H.  Hoffman  t 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  MARLBORO.  IDAHO.  KING.  HERBERT. 
ST.  RE6IS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  true 
to  name  anil  mosaic  free.  BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS.  SHRUBS.  VINES, 
EVERGREENS.  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


K  °  WT0S  £5£“  Peonies,  Iris,  Lillies  and  Tulips 

To  increase  our  mailing  list  we 
offer  the  following  collections  : 


4  Named  Peonies,  all  different . 812,00 

12  “  Irises  “  "  2.00 

4  «  Billies  **  “  1.00 

IOO  Mixed  Tulips . .  3.50 


General  cataloo  on  request. 

INDIAN  SPRING  PEONY  FARM  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St*  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Is  the  highest  quality  of  Hecleaned,  Heavy  Plump 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had  .  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag 

Straight  Timothy . $4.25  Per  Bu. 

Timothy  and  A  lsike  Mixed  ...  5.50  Per  Bu. 

2‘Me  %  Alsike,  less  than  \  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 

Write  lor  Samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


HONOR  IVHEAT-Our  Certified  Seed 

is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  this  high  yielding 
new  variety.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

KOBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS, 

oriOilneyoung  pansy  plantaforSpringllowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


GINSENG  and  GOLDENSEAL 

Roots  and  Seeds  for  planting.  1  have  over  eight 
acres  under  cultivation.  25  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  0.  H.  ROGERS,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 


Fire  Protection  and 
Combatting 

(Continued  from  Page  1198) 
ing,  dipping  or  sponging  and  the  fabric  is 
dried.  2.  Insoluble  substances,  which  are 
applied  in  one  solution,  the  fabric  is 
dried  and  then  a  second  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied  and  a  chemical  action  takes  place 
on  the  fabric,  making  it  fireproof.  The 
first  class  of  substances  is  not  good  for 
materials  that  must  be  washed,  but  on 
account  of  the  easy  application  they  are 
used  on  dress  goods,  curtains,  etc.  It 
is  essential  that  the  fireproofing  material 
be  thoroughly  spread  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  fiber.  Good  fireproofing 
material  must  (a)  form,  when  heated, 
gases  or  vapors  which  are  not  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  do  not  damage  the  fabric,  or  (b) 
form,  when  heated,  a  continuous  layer  of 
residue  which  coats  the  partially  charred 
fabric  and  keeps  out  the  air.  Further¬ 
more,  good  fireproofing  material  must 
not  confer  undue  stiffness  nor  hardness  to 
the  fabric,  nor  readily  fall  off  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  scale  when  the  material  is 
crumpled  and  bent.  The  strength  of  the 
fabric  must  not  be  decreased  and  the 
colors  must  not  be  affected.  A  good  fire¬ 
proofing  material  must  not  absorb  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  air.  Chemicals  used  in 
fireproofing  must  not  he  poisonous,  odor¬ 
ous  nor  expensive.  There  are  many 
brands  of  fireproofing  materials  on  the 
market,  sold  at  fancy  prices  and  under 
fantastic  names.  Many  of  these  have 
been  “discovered”  or  “invented”  by  some 
“attic  chemist”  who  sees  a  commercial 
possibility  and  attempts  to  sell  to  the 
public.  All  these  fireproofing  chemicals 
are  simply  substances  purchasable  at 
chemical  supply  houses  or  drug  stores. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  materials  used 
for  fireproofing  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  each.  c. w.  w. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Horticultural  Gossip 

The  canning  trade  tells  us  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  acid  fruits  is  decreasing.  Sharp 
plums  were  once  quite  popular.  Now 
come  the  canned  pear  and  peach  and 
swyeet  cherry  in  ever  increasing  quantity. 
The  acid  flavored  fruits  are  giving  way 
-to  the  milder  sorts,  in  the  canning  trade, 
at  least. 

Are  milder  varieties  gaining  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  trade  also?  McIntosh  is  making  its 
inroads  on  the  Jonathan  market,  while 
■Delicious  is  the  first  apple  grown  in  the 
opinion  of  some  connoisseurs  of  fruits. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  both  of  these 
popular  new  races  of  fruits — and  we  say 
“races”  because  they  are  more  than  va¬ 
rieties  alone — are  exceptionally  mild,  al¬ 
most  sweet. 

“Quality”  and  “pleasing  flavor”  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous.  Judged  by 
the  present  standard  of  quality  Delicious 
is  low  in  quality  because  of  its  coarse 
flesh  and  mild  flavor,  lacking  in  character 
except  for  aroma,  yet  to  many  it  is  the 
most  pleasantly  flavored  of  the  common 
varieties.  On  the  other  hand  McIntosh 
is  rated  unusually  high  in  quality  because 
of  its  delicate  flavor  and  fine  texture,  but 
some  palates  prefer  the  sprightly  King 
David,  while  others  crave  Baldwin.  Bart¬ 
lett  is  not  the  finest  among  pears,  but  the 
peculiar  Bartlett  flavor  is  what  most  pear 
buyers  think  of  when  they  think  of  pears, 
and  anything  without  that  flavor  is  not  of 
good  quality  in  their  opinion.  To  the 
pear  fancier  it  is  almost  unbearable  to 
have  someone  select  a  Bartlett  fruit  for 
eating  out  of  the  hand  in  preference  to 
Beurre  Superfin  or  Seekel.  Some  tastes 
delight  in  tea  and  others  in  coffee— the 
difference  is  a  matter  of  flavor,  not  qual¬ 
ity,  and  so  it  is  among  fruits. 

Color  is  another  queer  factor.  The 
roadside  stand  will  sell  10  baskets  of 
•Ben  Davis  at  $1  a  basket  to  one  basket 
of  Grimes  Golden  at  SOc.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  actual  experience.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  buyer  of  the  Ben 
Davis  will  often  come  back  for  more.  A 
red  Rhode  Island  Greening  would  be  a 
wonderful  acquisition. 

Fven  shades  of  color  play  their  part. 
•Stayman  Winesap  is  as  fine  a  variety  as 
there  is  grown  today  but  its  dull  red 
color  is  against  it.  Display  the  bright 
red  Opalescent  next  to  Stayman  Winesap 
and  the  majority  will  choose  the  Opales¬ 
cent.  In  spite  of  its  low  quality  this  va¬ 
riety  will  outsell  Baldwin  on  most  mar¬ 
kets.  How  long  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
is  an  unanswerable  question. 

When  California  pears  struck  the  New 
York  market  several  weeks  ago  the  pear 
market  collapsed.  Some  sales  were  made 
at  $1.90  a  box  for  western  fruit.  The 
eastern  grower  is  hard  hit  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  hut  how  about  the  grower  on  the 
coast?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  gets  off  as 
fortunately  as  merely  exchanging  a  new 
dollar  bill  for  an  old  one.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  everyone  connected  with  the 
fruit  business  when  a  thing  of  this  kind 
occurs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  apparently  has  no  limit  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  will  travel  in  the  interest  of 
business.  Instead  of  a  half-day  meeting, 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
thinks  nothing  of  packing  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  articles  and  touring  through  one  or 
more  States  for  three  or  four  days. 

There  is  a  line  in  an  east  and  west  di¬ 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines . Ros es .  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ^  > 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will 

remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 
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MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Fall  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter 
should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable 
information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific 
business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us 
show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send 
you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only  an  ab¬ 
solutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 


A  certified  tree 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog.  Fall  Planting  Pays 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc 
19  Main  Street. 


DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


kyfALONEY  Shrubs 
Beautify  your  Qtcunds 


rection  in  eastern  America  above  which 
the  orchard  “cover  crop”  is  of  value  more 
for  its  Winter  protection  than  its  green 
manure  value.  Then  it  becomes  essen¬ 
tially  a  cover  crop.  Repeatedly  it  has 
been  shown  that  unprotected  soil  freezes 
to  a  greater  depth  than  when  under  a 
blanket  of  snow  and  forage  growth.  Fall 
plowing  then  ceases  to  be  an  asset,  and 
the  sturdy  cover  crop  of  rye  steps  to  the 
front.  Some  years  the  danger  line  dips 
pretty  well  south  and  Baldwin  trees  do 
not  do  so  well  the  following  season.  We 
say  that  the  season  is  not  a  good  growing 
one,  utterly  disregarding  the  fact  that 
Winter  injury  does  not  always  exhibit 
its  presence  by  wdiolesale  slaughter. 
Most  people  appreciate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  ehillblains  and  a  frozen  foot.  How 
about  the  apple  tree? 

Where  organic  matter  alone  is  required 
buckwheat  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  com¬ 
pletes  its  growth  early  and  mats  down 
to  what  looks  like  little  or  nothing.  But 
weigh  and  dry  a  sample  and  you  will  he 
amazed  how  much  dry  matter  it  contains 
in  comparison  with,  say,  such  a  green 
luxuriant  crop  as  Hubam  clover. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Propagating-  Magnolias 

I  sowed  some  magnolia  seed  about  a 
year  ago  and  got  about  100  young  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  bed  about  4  ft.  long  and  4  ft. 
wide  in  half  shade.  They  are  about  3 
m.  high,  have  four  leaves  each.  Shall  I 
plant  them  out  this  Fall  or  next  Spring, 
or  leave  them  as  they  are  for  another 
year  or  longer?  Should  I  be  likely  to  get 
any' good  kind  from  these  seedlings? 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  j.  h. 

Magnolias  are  regularly  propagated  by 
seeds  with  the  exception  of  the  named 
varieties,  which  are  grafted  or  budded. 
You  ought  to  get  some  good  trees  from 
the  lot,  though  not  as  uniform  a  lot  as 
from  grafting.  The  seedlings  are  rather 
tiny  yet  to  stand  the  rigors  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  plants.  You  would  bet¬ 
ter  let  them  stay  where  they  are  for  a 
year  and  then  transplant  them  into  a 
nursery  row  to  remain  until  they  are  sev¬ 
eral  feet  high.  In  case  they  are  already 
crowded,  transplant  them  this  Fall  into 
the  nursery  row.  If  they  make  good 
growth  you  may  be  able  to  set  them  out 
in  another  year.  h.  b.  t. 


IIaddit:  “Your  Summer  home  is  no¬ 
where  near  the  sea.  Why  do  you  call  it 
the  Breakers?”  Spendit:  “Cause  it  broke 
me.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Better  Clothes 
/^LessMonQT 

You  can  buy  the  latest,  smartest 
New  York  styles,  the  finest,  long, 
wearing  materials,  the  most  care, 
ful  tailoring  at  $24.75  and  $29.75. 
By  buying  direct  from  S.  Harrison 
Brothers  you  can  buy  suits  and 
overcoats  you  would  expect  to  pay 
far  more  for,  if  you  bought  them 
any  other  way.  We  eliminate  the 
middleman’s  profit  and  save  you  at 
least  one- third.  We  guarantee  com- 
plete  satisfaction,  perfect  fit, 
prompt  deliveries.  We  sell  you  ex¬ 
traordinary  values— the  best  look¬ 
ing  clothes  you  can  buy,  at  low 
prices!  You  pick  the  model— see 
the  fabric  and  are  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  by  our  representative. 

HARRISON 
Clothes 

for 

Men 


,cX>0  &e®L\S>  o>  a 
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AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  C&  JL  117 
PORTABLE  WOOD  9  A  XW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Ford  son  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


mixing 


pow- 

g^ders  or'yj 
"spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


PPRAT' 

B1S-KIT 


■Sf  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
HgF  .to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
Iff  cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  1 
gft  tin  package  contains  1 8  “  B  is-^ 
%  Kits."  always  fresh.  3 Sc  at  ^ 
'§  all  drug  and  general  stores 
^ Guarantee  coupon 
aSHafe  inevery  package.  MgW 

«««&.  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.  J&Br 

TMrjjj'  Springfield 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms  .'January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington,  D.  0.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St. .Kansas  City  Mo. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By’Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Fall  Trimming  of  Black 
Raspberries 

I  have  a  patch  of  black  raspberries 
that  have  grown  up  considerably  with 
weeds  and  grass.  We  wish  to  clean  them 
up,  hut  the  bushes  have  grown  so  long 
and  tangled  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  among  them — certainly  not  with  a 
horse.  Will  it  harm  these  bushes  to  trim 
them  off  so  they  can  be  gone  through? 
The  rows  are  seven  feet  apart,  w.  it.  b. 

Library,  Pa. 

In  the  Spring  you  will  cut  these  long 
lateral  growths  back  to  12  or  15  in.  The 
disadvantage  in  cutting  off  some  of  the 
laterals  now  is  that  the  tips  may  be 
Winter  injured  back  further  than  you 
Like.  If  you  will  not  cut  them  any  closer 
than  is  necessary  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  the  operation.  In  addition  some  re¬ 
cent  work  from  Michigan  indicates  that 
the  laterals  of  black  raspberries  may  be 
profitable  cut  back  to  less  than  a  foot.  If 
this  is  so  your  chances  of  injury  are  re¬ 
mote.  By  all  means  cut  out  the  old  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  as  soon  as  you  can.  They: 
should  be  removed  as  soon  after  fruiting 
as  possible.  Seven  feet  is  the  minimum 
distance  for  vigorous  varieties  of  black¬ 
berries.  Eight  feet  would  be  better  in 
your  case,  no  doubt.  h.  b.  t. 


Training  Blackberries 

I  should1  like  some  information  on  how 
to  train  and  care  for  blackberries.  The 
rows  are  8  ft.  apart,  staked  and  wired. 
The  plants  were  tipped  when  they  were 
3  ft.  high  or  a  little  more  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  laterals  are  2  ft.  long  or  longer. 
Must  I  tip  or  cut  these  laterals  off?  They 
are  getting  top-heavy.  How  much  should 
they  be  cut  in  the  Spring?  w.  s.  S. 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

In  most  systems  of  training  your  canes 
would  be  considered  too  tall.  Black¬ 
berries  are  usually  tipped  at  about  2% 
ft.,  but  with  your  wires  you  may  be  able 
to  carry  them  higher.  If  the  laterals  are 
too  ‘heavy  and  it  is  feared  that  they  will 
break  down  the  canes  they  may  be  short¬ 
ened,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will 
really  cause  any  damage  from  their  long 
growth.  Why  not  use  the  wires  for  sup¬ 
port?  In  the  Spring  the  laterals  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  15  or  18  in.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  and  of 
course,  the  weak  or  crowding  canes 
should  be  removed.  H.  B.  T. 


Pole  Beans  Fail  to  Climb 

I  planted  some  pole  cranberry  and 
Lima  beans  this  year  in  my  garden.  These 
beans  came  up  and  were  doing  well.  They 
were  abut  a  foot  high,  but  had  not 
commenced  to  climb  poles.  I  was  told 
that  nitrate  of  soda  was  good  for  all 
crops,  so  I  put  a  small  amount  around 
each  hill.  The  ground  was  fertilized  with 
ben  manure.  At  present  writing  the 
beans  have  not  commenced  to  climb  poles 
but  have  covered  the  ground  with  vines. 
Did  tlhe  nitrates  cause  this  or  was  ground 
too  rich?  o.  H.  A. 

Wolf  boro  Falls,  N.  H. 

Neither  the  nitrate  of  soda  nor  rich 
ground1  was  the  cause  of  your  beans  not 
climbing  the  poles.  They  are  like  chil¬ 
dren,  they  must  be  trained  in  the  right 
direction.  As  soon  as  the  runners  are  a 
foot  long  they  'should  be  twined  around 
the  pole  and  tied.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  be  tied  up  two  or  three  times  before 
they  will  stick  to  the  pole.  In  coiling  a 
rope  we  coil  with  the  .sun,  in  coiling  a 
Lima  bean  vine,  coil  against  the  sun. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Onions  for  Sets 

What  time  should  onion  seed  be  sown 
to  raise  sets  for  next  Spring?  What 
kinds  are  considered  the  best  and  how 
do  they  cure  them?  c.  F.  P. 

Burke,  N.  Y. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  sow 
onion  seed  .to  obtain  onion  sets  for  next 
Spring  planting.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
bulbs  have  grown  to  the  proper  size 
they  are  pulled  and  left  lying  on  the 
ground  until  the  sun  dries  the  tops  ;  then 
they  are  removed  to  shed  or  barn,  spread 
thinly  on  floor  until  thoroughly  cured, 
then  put  in  crates  to  be  carried  over  the 
Winter.  wm.  perkins. 


The  teacher  asked  the  class  to  write 
down  11  Antarctic  animals.  Jimmy  Jones 
quickly  wrote  down  his  answer  and  took 
his  slate  to  the  teacher’s  desk.  This  was 
what  she  read :  “Six  seals,  four  polar 
bears  and  one  walrus.” — Pittsburgh  Sun? 


1900 


1925 


qf  Qualify 

25  Years  of 


T!  restone 

Service 

to  Highway  Transportation 


25  years  of  anticipating 
the  requirements  of  mo¬ 
torists — making  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  more  cer¬ 
tain — producing  a  higher 
standard  of  quality  —  25 
years  of  unswerving  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Firestone 
pledge,  “Most  Miles  per 
Dollar” — s  ummarizes 
Firestone’s  record  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  car  owners. 

Firestone  factories  have 
grown  from  a  small  build¬ 
ing  approximately  75  x  150 
feet  to  mammoth  plants 
having  floor  area  of  over 
60  acres — from  a  capital 
of  $50,000  to  over  $50,- 
000,000 — from  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $100,000  to 
over  $100,000,000 — all  in 


the  short  period  of  2  5  years. 

This  Firestone  record 
could  only  have  been  made 
through  furnishing  the 
public  with  outstanding 
values  and  is,  consequent¬ 
ly,  your  assurance  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  lowest  prices. 

If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  record,  ask  your  Fire¬ 
stone  Dealer  to  send  you 
an  illustrated  folder. 

With  today’s  high  cost 
of  crude  rubber  and  other 
raw  materials,  Firestone’s 
opportunity  to  serve  the 
public  was  never  better, 
due  to  its  great  volume 
and  special  advantages  in 
buying,  manufacturing  and 
distribution. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


Westclox 


Minutes  on  the  farm 


A  MINUTE  used  to  ad- 
vantage  on  the  farm  is 
as  valuable  as .  a  minute 
used  to  advantage  in  any 
business. 

With  dozens  of  things  to 
be  done,  many  of  which 
must  be  accomplished  quick¬ 
ly,  a  dependable  clock  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  necessity. 
When  that  clock  will  call 


at  a  given  time  it  performs 
a  double  duty. 

You  can  buy  such  clocks 
at  reasonable  prices.  You 
can  choose  them  with  the 
same  certainty  you  choose 
other  farm  implements,  by 
looking  for  a  trade  mark 
with  a  reputation  for  relia¬ 
bility.  That  trade  mark  is 
Westclox  and  it’s  on  thedial. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont* 


Big  Ben 
*3-25 


Baby  Ben 
#3-25 


America 

£1.50 


Sleep-Meter 

$2.00 


Jack  o’Lantern 
$3-oo 


Pocket  Ben 
$1.50 


Glo-Ben 

£2.25 
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IMPROVE 


Engine  Performance 


Although  Champion  is  the 
better  spark  plug  and  will 
give  better  service  for  a  much 
longer  time — a  new  full  set 
of  Champions  at  least  once 
a  year  will  greatly  improve 
engine  performance* 

The  day  you  install  them 
you  will  notice  greater  power 
and  speed  and,  in  addition, 
you  will  soon  save  their  price 
in  gas  and  oil. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ont.  London  Paris 


Champion 
X  is  the 
standard 
spark  plug 
for  F o rd 
Cars  and 
Trucks  and 
Fords  on 
Tractors . 


More  than  95,000  dealers  sell 
Champions .  Champion  X  for 
Fords  is  60  cents.  Blue  Box  for 
all  other  cars,  75  cents.  Cham' 
pions  are  fully  guaranteed. 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  forEvevp  Engine 


SaVe  { §t| }  ’With, 

CELOGLASS 


Hammer,  tacks 
and  pair  of  or¬ 
dinary  shears 
are  the  only 
tools  needed 
to  put  up 
CEL-O-GLASS. 


Many  farmers  use  CEL-O-GLASS  for  chicken 
house  fronts  and  windows  because  it  lets  in  the 
valuable  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  pre¬ 
vents  “weak  legs”  and  makes  chicks  grow  faster 
and  healthier  and  lay  more  eggs.  Glass  keeps 
these  rays  out. 

Others  use  CEL-O-GLASS  for  coldframes  and  hot¬ 
bed  sash  because  it  is  unbreakable ,  very  light  in  weight 
and  protects  plants  from  the  most  severe  weather. 

And  nearly  everyone  uses  CEL-O-GLASS  for  garage, 
barn  and  cellar  doors  and  windows,  storm  doors  and  in 
other  places  where  they  have  been  using  fragile  glass. 

You  will  find  CEL-O-GLASS  a  most  useful 
material  just  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done.  Everyone  who  uses  it  recommends  it 
highly  because  it  is  the  only  commercially 
accessible  material  that  lets  through  the 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  and  because  it  is  so  eco¬ 
nomical  and  practical. 

Anyone  can  put  CEL-O-GLASS  up.  Ham¬ 
mer,  tacks  and  an  ordinary  pair  of  shears 
are  the  only  tools  you  need.  Try  it  yourself 
and  see  how  much  time,  money  and  labor 
you  will  save  to  say  nothing  of  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  chicks,  stock  and  plants. 

Insist  on  getting  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
from  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement  dealer. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $5  for  a 
trial  size  roll,  postpaid,  containing  33  sq.  ft. 
Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for  instruc¬ 
tive  folder  No.  28. 


Cello  Products  Incorporated,  21  spruce  st..  New  York  city 


PATENTS  PENDING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 


The  opening  feature  of  the  1925  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  a  brief  meet¬ 
ing  at  Geological  Hall,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  the 
society  was  organized  on  August  17,  1875. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
was  the  first  speaker,  and  mentioned  the 
pioneer  work  of  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  the 
first  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  who  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  bringing  about  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  society.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  changes^  which  had  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  oO  years,  and  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  co-operation  between  the  fruit 
growers  of  the -State  and  the  Experiment 
Station  in  solving  present  day  problems. 

Prof.  M.  A.  B1  ake  was  then  called 
upon  to  relate  facts  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting.  He  stated  that  he  had 
found  a  new  and  valuable  record  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society  in  the  Daily 
Fredonian  published  at  New  Brunswick. 
This  account,  which  gives  the  names  of 
many  in  attendance  and  details  of  the 
organization  meeting,  was  read. 

Horace  Roberts  of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
former  president  of  this  society,  and  for 
a  long  time  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  stated  that  in  the  early  years 
most  of  the  members  of  the  society  were 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
many  of  the  executive  meetings  were 
held  in  Newark.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  problems  before  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  early  years  were  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  before  the  society  today. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  were  low  at 
this  time,  he  advised  the  members  to  be 
optimistic  and  expressed  confidence  that 
the  society  would  solve  present  day  prob¬ 
lems  as  successfully  as  it  had  done  in 
the  past. 

.  Following  the  short  meeting  at  Geolo¬ 
gical  Hall  the  members  went  by  auto  to 
the  college  farm  where  the  meeting  was 
continued. 

A  display  of  a  large  number  of  seedling 
peaches  produced  by  the  horticultural 
division  attracted  much  interest  and  at¬ 
tention.  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  chief  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
society  and  briefly  outlined  the  history 
of  the  horticultural  work  in  the  insti¬ 
tution.  He  mentioned  the  starting  of  the 
experimental  orchard  of  peaches  at  Vine- 
land  in  1907,  and  he  said  that  by  1914 
the  horticultural  division  had  recognized 
the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  for  New  Jersey 
peach  growers  would  be  that  of  better 
commercial  varieties  than  Greensboro, 
Carman  and  Champion.  They  began  work 
in  peach  breeding  upon  an  extensive  scale 
that  year  and  the  first  aim  was  to  furnish 
New  Jersey  peach  growers  with  better 
varieties  than  those  mentioned.  He  was 
glad  to  report  that  on  this  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  the  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  that  these  aims  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  the  station  was  recom¬ 
mending  that  growers  substitute  the  new 
station  seedlings  Pioneer,  Radiance  and 
Eclipse  for  the  varieties  now  grown 
ripening  previous  to  Belle.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  Primrose,  a  yellow- 
fleshed  seedling,  would  probably  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  place  of  Belle.  The  horticul¬ 
tural  division  is  now  proceeding  with  new 
aims  to  furnish  the  growers  with  better 
varieties  of  these  new  seedlings.  The 
growers  were  advised  not  to  wait  for  the 
ultimate  goal  which  the  station  might 
reach  on  improved  varieties  of  peaches, 
but  to  plant  the  new  varieties  as  they 
were  offered. 

In  special  commemoration  of  the  first 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society, 
Prof.  Blake  stated  further  that  a  seedling 
tree,  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
had  produced  large  yellow  freestone 
specimens  ripening  before  Carman,  and 
announced  that  the  horticultural  division 
would  name  the  variety  “Golden  Jubilee” 
if  it  continued  to  prove  promising  next 
year.  He  then  briefly  compared  the 
marked  difference  in  effect  of  the  seasons 
of  1924  and  1925  upon  the  growth  of 
peaches  in  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  plant  pathologist 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  gave  some 
details  of  his  research  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  apple  scab  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  entomologist  at  the 
station,  spoke  briefly  upon  some  insect 
problems. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  pomologist,  report¬ 
ed  the  results  of  some  studies  of  the 
cause  of  russeting  of  apples  and  gave 
some  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  use  of  dry-mix  sulphur-lime 
spray. 

After  lunch  the  members  of  the  society 
went  to  the  horticultural  farm  and  made 
a  tour  on  foot  through  the  orchards  and 
grounds.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
examining  trees  full  of  ripened  fruit  of 
the  new  peach  variety  Eclipse  and  some 
seedlings  of  that  variety.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  horticultural  division 
will  attempt  to  propagate  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  largely  for  distribution  to 
growers  in  New  Jersey.  When  a  variety 
proves  its  worth  buds  will  be  furnished 
to  nurserymen  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  commercial  propagation  of  a  variety 
will  proceed  in  that  manner.  The  sta- 
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tity  of  propagating  wood  so  that  the  va¬ 
riety  may  be  maintained  true  to  name. 

The  members  then  proceeded  by  auto 
to  the  fruit  farm  of  George  Smith,  South 
River,  N.  J.,  where  an  up-to-date  cold 
storage  house  and  well  managed  orchards 
were  visited.  The  members  then  went  by 
auto  to  the  Ocean  Hotel,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  for  the  evening.  The  executive 
committee  and  the  exhibit  committee  of 
the  society  held  sessions  and  some  of  the 
members  enjoyed  the  bathing. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  August  18,  the 
members  assembled  in  their  cars  and  a 
tour  was  made  along  the  shore  to  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands,  where  the  fine  views 
overlooking  Sandy  Hook  were  enjoyed, 
and  from  there  proceeded  to  the  fruit 
^  of  W.  T.  and  John  Hendrickson  at 
Middletown.  The  orchards  of  E  L 
Beekman  were  next  visited  where  a  fine 
crop  of  English  Codlin  and  Twenty-ounce 
apples  were  being  harvested.  The  tour 
then  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  James  G. 
Hendrickson,  who  conducts  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  roadside  market.  The  tour  then 
proceeded  through  the  fruit  and  truck 
section  of  Hazlet  and  passed  innumerable 
roadside  stands,  arriving  at  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  River  Country  Club  at  1  p.  m.  for 
lunch  and  meeting.  The  journey  through 
this  section,.  where  the  Summer  automo- 
mie  traffic  is  very  heavy,  was  most  ex¬ 
cellently  handled  by  a  detail  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Police  and  County  Agent 
Uougiass  of  Monmouth  County 

At  a  brief  meeting  held  following  lunch 
James  C.  Hendrickson  of  Middletown 
.^poke  of  the  changes  and  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  Monmouth  Countv, 
and  predicted  that  even  better  and  larger 
orchards  might  be  expected  in  the  future. 
Urol.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  mentioned 
some  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  vegetable  industry  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  vegetable 
trucking  in  new  sections  and  at  distant 
points. 

,.  Haines  of  Masonville  out¬ 

lined  the  plan  of  standardization  of  road¬ 
side  markets  and  gave  details  as  to  what 
might,  qualify  one  to  receive  an  approved 
roadside  market  sign  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  closing  talk  was  made  by  John  G. 
Welsh,  sales  manager  of  the  Federated 
1  nut  and  Vegetable  Growers,  New  York 
-'ltV  JJ.e  s^id  that  the  market  situation 
a5V  ^  •  ,  m,ter  aPl)les  had  not  yet  become 
established,  but  that  prospects  appeared 
good.  He  thought  that  the  outlook  was 
particularly  favorable  for  export  trade. 

Leaving  the  Shrewsbury  River  Country 
Club  at  3  p.  m.  the  members  proceeded 
by  auto  to  the  Delicious  Orchards  at 
Eatontown,  where  the  members  examined 
apples  as  they  came  over  the  grader  at 
the  storage  house  and  observed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  packing  under  the  direction  of 
Carrofl  W.  Barclay.  The  farms  of 
Charles  R.  Applegate  at  Freehold  were 
then  visited  and  the  final  stop  was  made 
at  the  extensive  orchards  of  Richard 
Carr.  .  Here  a  Cutler  grader  was  in 
operation  and  some  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  Twenty-ounce  were  being 
packed  and  shipped.  The  members  went 
into  the  orchards  where  they  saw  one 
of  the  finest  and  heaviest  crops  of  Weal¬ 
thy,  Twenty-ounce  and  McIntosh  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  East.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  tour 
broke  up  and  the  members  left  for  their 
homes.  All  declared  it  to  be  about  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  organization.  h.  a.  b. 


Leaf -blight  of  Carrot 

I  sowed  some  carrot  seed  in  the 
Spring;  fertilized  with  manure,  wood 
ashes,  and  3-8-6  fertilizer.  The  carrots 
responded  most  nobly,  the  entire  patch 
being  a  beautiful  green  wavy  mass.  When 
the  roots  had  reached  a  size  large  enough 
to  use  on  the  table,  the  tops  here  and 
there  began  to  take  on  a  rusty  color, 
shrivel  up  and  die,  until  now  the  entire 
patc-li  looks  as  though  it  had  been  swept 
by  a  fiery  blast.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  they  continue,  and  still  do,  to  make 
a  new  growth,  but  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  this,  too  is  sharing  the  general  fate. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with 
the  carrots  themselves.  Moles  did  follow 
along  under  some  of  the  rows,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  m.  e.  s. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Leaf-blight,  caused  by  a  fungus,  may  be 
responsible  for  the  damage.  This  organ¬ 
ism  attacks  the  leaves  and  petioles,  which 
turn  yellow  and  finally  brown,  killing  the 
entire  top  of  the  plant  when  the  plant  is 
severely  affected.  It  stunts  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  root  by  depriving  the  plant  of 
its  full  green  leaf  surface,  and  where  car¬ 
rots  are  sold  by  the  hunch  the  market  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  the  practical 
growers  are  able  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  aside  from  this  there  is  little 
known  concerning  it.  H.  B.  T. 
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Ward’s  Fall  &  Winter 

Catalogue  is  Yours  Free 


There  are  700  pages  of  Money  Saving  op¬ 
portunities  in  this  book  —  for  you  ! 

There  are  700  pages  of  fresh,  new  merchan¬ 
dise — one  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
assortments  of  merchandise  ever  gotten  to¬ 
gether. 

One  copy  of  this  new  700  Page  Catalogue  is 
offered  to  you  free — without  any  obligation. 
You  need  only  fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  write 
us  a  postcard,  and  your  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  to  you  free. 


costs,  they  know  how  and  when  to  buy  stand¬ 
ard  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

—Searching  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Months  have  been  spent  in  searching  every 
market.  Our  buyers  go  to  all  countries  in 
their  hunt  for  bargains  for  you — to  find  the 
biggest  bargains  the  whole  world  has  to  offer. 

Ward’s  Low  Prices 
On  Standard  Goods  Only 


$50  Cash  Saving 
This  Season  for  You 

There  is  a  Cash  Saving  of  $50  for  you  if  you 
use  this  book — if  you  send  all  your  orders  to 
Ward’s.  And  we  want  to  tell  you  here  just 
how  this  big  saving  was  made  possible  for  you. 

—  Cash  buys  cheapest.  $50,000,000  in 
ready  cash  was  used  to  make  possible  these 
thousands  of  bargains.  Everyone  knows  that 
big  orders  and  spot  cash  get  the  lowest  prices. 

We  buy  goods  in  enormous  quantities  — 
sometimes  even  taking  the  entire  output  of  a 
factory — and  by  paying  cash,  get  lower  than 
market  prices. 

—Merchandise  Experts.  Our  force  of  buy¬ 
ers  is  composed  of  experts — specialists  with 
long  experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
goods  they  buy.  They  know  manufacturing 


Our  buyers  have  one  rule  to  follow:  “Buy 
only  the  kind  of  goods  our  customers  want — 
the  kind  that  stands  inspection  and  use.  Buy 
at  the  lowest  prices — but  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  in  order  to  make  a  low  price.” 

We  never  offer  “price  baits”  on  cheap,  un¬ 
satisfactory  merchandise  —  we  never  offer 
cheap,  unworthy  merchandise  in  our  Cata¬ 
logue  to  make  our  prices  seem  low. 

Everything  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home  and  the  Family 

Almost  everything  you  or  your  family  needs 
to  buy— everything  to  wear,  everything  for 
the  home  is  shown  in  this  new  Catalogue  at 
Money  Saving  prices. 

A  saving  of  $50  may  just  as  well  be  yours  if 
you  write  for  this  book — and  send  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Your  Orders 
are  shipped  within 
24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped 
within  24  hours.  That  saves 
time.  But  besides,  one  of 
our  seven  big  houses  is  near 
to  you.  Your  orders  reach 
us  quicker.  Your  goods 
reach  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send 
all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Dept.  64-H 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 
Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery' 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  &  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name . 

Local  address 
Post  Office .  .  , 


a 


State 
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Pride  of  the  County 

Every  finish  correct-* as  specified 
on  the  Farm  Painting  Guide 

THIS  can  be  true  of  your  buildings  if  you 
take  advantage  of  the  original  beautiful 
Color  Suggestionsprovided  by  Sherwin-Williams 
and  consult  the  Farm  Painting  Guide.  You  will 
find  these  at  Paint  Headquarters ,  the  up-to-date 
store  in  your  community. 

Write  for  beautiful  and  useful  painting  book, 
full  of  valuable  information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest  paint  and 
varnish  makers  in  the  world ,  61 3  Canal  Road, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sherwin- 


A  Digger-wasp  and  Its  Nest 

The  most  interesting  animals  in  the 
world  are  insects  and  elephants.  These 
are  quite  far  apart  in  size  but  not  in — 
shall  I  say  intelligence?  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  like  to  say  intelligence,  for  some 
insects  and  most  elephants  appear,  at 
times,  to  think  and  reason  and  pursue  an 
intelligent  line  of  action.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  has  said,  “If  we  judge  animals  by 
their  intelligence  as  evinced  in  their  ac¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  the  gorilla  and  the  chim¬ 
panzee,  but  the  bee,  and  above  all  the 
ant,  which  approach  nearest  to  man.” 
Those  insects  that  belong  to  that  great 
group  known  as  the  Hymenoptera,  which 
means  thin-winged,  and  which  contains 
the  bees,  ants  and  wasps,  comprise  the 
most  highly  organized  forms  in  the  insect 
world  and  those  that  show  the  highest 
development  in  ways  of  living  and  caring 
for  each  other  and  in  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life. 

The  digger-wasps  comprise  a  group  of 
insects  that  show  most  interesting  habits, 
and  certainly  exhibit  what  looks  to  me 
like  intelligence.  These  wasps  provision 
their  nests  with  insects  or  spiders,  which 
they  do. not  kill  but  rather  paralyze,  by 
stinging  them,  so  that  the  young  wasps 
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a  small  pebble  in  her  mandibles,  used  it 
as  a  hammer  in  pounding  them  down  with 
rapid  strokes,  thus  making  this  spot  as 
hard  and  firm  as  the  surrounding  surface. 
Before  we  could  recover  from  our  aston¬ 
ishment  at  this  performance  she  had 
dropped  her  stone  and  was  bringing  more 
earth.  We  then  threw  ourselves  down  on 
the  ground  that  not  a  motion  might  be 
lost,  and  in  a  moment  we  saw  her  pick 
up  the  pebble  and  again  pound  the  earth 
into  place  with  it,  hammering  now  here 
and  now  there  until  all  was  level.  Once 
more  the  whole  process  was  repeated, 
and  then  the  little  creature,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  commotion  that  she  had 
aroused  in  our  minds — unconscious,  in¬ 
deed,  of  our  very  existence  and  intent 
only  on  doing  her  work  and  doing  it  well 
— gave  one  final,  comprehensive  glance 
around  and  flew  away.” 

So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  ani¬ 
mal  that  uses  an  actual  tool  with  which 
to  do  its  work  of  nest  building,  and  the 
picture  of  Ammophila  at  work  as  drawn 
by  the  Peckhams  is  here  reproduced 

The  wasp  sent  by  J.  R.  B.  recently 
with  an  inquiry  was  not  an  Ammophila 
but  was  probably  a  Trypoxylon  which 
builds  its  nest  in  the  branches  of  shrubs 
that  have  a  soft  pithy  center  and  can 
rather  easily  be  burrowed  into.  We  do 
not  know  the  habits  in  detail  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  wasp,  but  one  can  be  sure  they 
are  interesting,  and  would  well  repay 
anyone  for  time  spent  in  observing  them. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  effective  way  of 
preventing  this  tiny  wasp  from  building 
her  nests  in  these  shrubs.  In  fact, 
knowing  these  interesting  creatures  as  I 
do  and  having  the  profound  admiration 
for  their  almost  human  intelligence  that 
I  do,  I  should  not  want  to  stop  her  from 
her  home  building  unless  she  became  un¬ 
reasonably  destructive. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Ammophila  holding  a  stone  in  her  jaws 
and  using  it  to  pound  down  the  earth 
over  her  nest. 

will  have  fresh  food  on  which  to  feed. 
The  wasps  waste  no  time  or  effort  in 
stinging  their  prey  in  “any  old  place”  on 
the  body,  but  they  insert  their  sting  just 
where  it  will  reach  a  vital  nerve  center. 
The  celebrated  French  entomologist, 
Fabre,  has  given  a  delightful  account  of 
the  habits  of  one  of  these  wasps  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  paralyzes  its  vic¬ 
tims. 

Some  of  these  wasps  are  masons,  for 
they  build  their  nests  of  mud  cement 
above  ground ;  others  are  miners  and  dig 
cylindrical  burrows  in  the  ground  for 
their  nests ;  some  burrow  in  the  stems  of 
(pithy  plants ;  while  others  are  more 
thrifty  of  their  energy  and  hunt  for 
cavities  already  formed  which  they  utilize 
for  their  nests.  When  the  mother  wasp 
has  completed  her  burrow  she  flies  away 
and  finds  a  spider  or  an  adult  insect  or 
a  caterpillar,  paralyzes  it,  laboriously 
lugs  it  home  and  then  stows  it  away  in 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow.  If  this  one  in¬ 
dividual  will  furnish  sufficient  food  for 
the  young  wasp  she  will  lay  an  egg  upon 
it,  close  up  the  cell  by  building  a  parti¬ 
tion  across  the  burrow,  and  then  she  will 
provision  another  cell  above  and  put  an 
egg  in  it,  and  so  on  until  the  burrow  is 
filled  to  the  top.  Some  wasps  put  more 
than  one  spider  or  one  insect  in  a  cell. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
digger-wasps  is  the  little  Ammophila 
which  has  been  so  carefully  observed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham  of  Wisconsin,  and 
so  charmingly  described  by  them.  This 
little  wasp  digs  a  burrow  in  the  soil  an 
inch  or  two' deep  and  stores  caterpillars 
at  the  bottom  upon  which  to  lay  her  egg. 
When  the  caterpillars  have  been  placed 
in  the  burrow  and  the  egg  deposited,  the 
wasp  closes  up  the  entrance  in  a  manner 
that  is  rather  astonishing,  to  say  the 
least,  but  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham  tell 
us  just  how  they  saw  her  do  it : 

“In  filling  up  her  nest  she  put  her  head 
down  into  it  and  bit  away  the  loose  earth 
from  the  sides,  letting  it  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  burrow,  and  then,  after  a 
quantity  had  accumulated,  jamed  it  down 
with  her  head.  Earth  was  then  brought 
from  the  outside  and  pressed  in,  and  then 
more  was  bitten  from  the  sides.  When, 
at  last,  the  filling  was  level  with  the 
ground,  she  brought  a  quantity  of  fine 
grains  of  dirt  fo  the  spot,  and  picking  up 


Scale  on  Plum  Trees 

I  have  some  seven-year-old  plum  trees 
which  were  full  of  bloom  this  Spring,  but 
which  are  also  full  of  scale.  I  white¬ 
washed  them  up  to  the  limbs  and  sprayed 
them  twice,  but  for  all  that  they  still  are 
full  of  scale,  and  also  green  lice  or  bugs 
of  some  kind  on  all  the  young  leaves.  I 
feel  very  badly  about  these  trees,  be¬ 
cause  I  watched  them  grow  and  looked 
after  them  every  Spring,  and  now  when 
I  am  to  get  fruit  everybody  tells  me  to 
cut  them  down.  j.  j. 

Sayville,  L.  I. 

If  a  thorough  job  of  spraying  is  done 
in  the  dormant  season  with  lime-sulphur, 
1  to  8,  that  is  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
to  8  gallons  of  water,  the  scale  should  be 
destroyed.  More  often  than  not  poor 
control  is  due  to  poor  application  or  to 
the  use  of  the  wrong  materials.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  each  scale  must  be  hit  to  kill  it. 
Lime-sulphur  does  not  spread,  nor  does 
it  kill  by  fumes,  as  does  nicotine.  It 
kills  by  contact,  and  it  is  up  to  the  man 
with  the  rod  or  the  gun  to  see  that  the 
job  is  thorough.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  would  recommend  the  new  oil  sprays, 
but  plum  trees  are  occasionally  subject 
to  oil  injury,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
hazarding  the  lives  of  the  trees  when 
lime-sulphur  will  do  just  as  good  a  job 
if  properly  applied.  h.  b.  t. 


Ammonia  for  Borers 

I  wonder  whether  I  haven’t  stumbled 
on  something  pretty  good?  I  have  in  my 
garden  several  swamp  azaleas  tha't 
seemed  to  be  dying.  They  had  been 
thrifty  and  fine  for  years.  On  close  ex¬ 
amination  I  noticed  sawdust  around  the 
stems  and  on  the  ground,  and  tiny  holes 
from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  up  the  stems.  To 
cut  them  out  was  impossible  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  plants,  so  I  took  some  old 
rags  and  dipped  them  in  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia  and  wrapped  a  strip  around  each 
puncture.  Inside  of  a  month  the  leaves 
stood  up  stiff  and  straight  again  and 
this  year  they  are  healthy  as  ever. 
Evidently  the  “tear  gas”  through 
their  breathing  tunnels  was  too  much  for 
the  miscreants.  Why  wouldn’t  this  be  all 
right  for  peach  and  apple  borers  for  the 
few  trees  in  the  home  garden?  g.  h.  b. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


A  girl  dismissed  her  sweetheart  with 
the  statement  that  she  could  not  think  of 
marrying  him  until  he  had  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  A  few  months  later  she 
met  him  and  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
saved.  “Thirty-five  dollars,”  he  said. 
“Well,”  she  remarked  with  a  blush,  “I 
guess  that’s  near  enough.” — The  Argo¬ 
naut. 
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Music  Master 

The  Supreme 

Radio  Reproducer 

*\  A  usic  Master  Receiver 
the  answer  to  the 
fact  that  Music  Master  Re¬ 
producer,  the  standard  by 
which  all  “loud  speakers”  are 
judged,  was  found  to  be  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  radio 
receivers  with  which  it  was 
used  that  its  highest  re-cre¬ 
ative  powers  had  never  been 
fully  utili2^d. 

Radio  receiving  sets  and  ra¬ 
dio  amplifying  reproducers 
must  be  equally  effective  in 
order  to  bring  in  New  Era 
Radio  programs  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  volume  and  with  true 
tone  fidelity. 


Music  Master 
Today 

\  A  usic  Master  Radio  Re- 
ceiver  achieves  in  radio 
reception  the  same  outstand¬ 
ing  superiority  achieved  in 
amplified  radio  reproduction 
byMusic  Master  Reproducer. 

Music  Master  Radio  Re¬ 
ceiver  embodies  the  success¬ 
ful  features  of  standardised 
radio  reception  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Music  Master 
Reproducer,  thus  doubly 
maintaining  its  supremacy  as 
the  Musical  Instrument  of 
Radio  —  there  IS  no  substi¬ 
tute.  The  name  Music 
Master  now  embraces  the 
whole  radio  field. 


TYPE  60 

Five  Tubes.  Two  stages  of  radio  frequency,  detector 
and  two  stages  audio  frequency.  Selective,  good  vob 
ume  and  distance.  Brown  mahogany  (T/n 

art  finish  cabinet . ITT Cc,  q)OU 


(A  I!  Models  Slightly 
Higher  in  Canada ) 


Produced  and  Guaranteed  by  MUSIC  MASTER  CORPORATION 

Makers  and  Distributors  of  High-Grade  Radio  Apparatus 


Ten  Models 
$50  to  $460 
Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 


TYPE  100 

Five  Tubes.  New  Music  Master  Circuit,  involving 
special  adaptation  to  radio  frequency.  Very  selective, 
good  volume  and  distance.  Solid  mahogany  cabinet  in 

6Shn“ho8anyart“,n.  .  .  Price,  $100 


RADIO 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA.  Chicago  new  york  Pittsburgh  Montreal 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


PRODUCTS 
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New  Advanced  Six  Sedan 
New  Special  Six  Sedan 


Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


INTRODUCING 


The  New  Advanced  Six  Sedan 


From  every  viewpoint  this  new  Nash  enclosed  car  is 
a  master  stroke  in  motor  car  manufacture.  Plus  its 
superbly  artistic  body  design  are  engineering  refine** 
ments  of  the  highest  order. 

And  the  price  is  set  at  so  low  a  figure  as  to  clinch  com 
clusively  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  “N ash  Leads 
the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value.” 

This  body  is  a  Nash-Seaman  creation,  and  brilliantly 
exemplifies  the  ablest  work  of  craftsmen  known  the 
world  over  for  the  distinctive  beauty  of  their  designs. 

Your  attention  is  directed  particularly  to  the  roof 
construction — a  new  French-type  design  exclusive  in 
America  to  Nash . 


Legal  Questions 


Line  Fence  of  Barb  Wire 

My  line  fence  is  almost  down  and  I 
am  putting  up  a  new  one.  The  old  fence 
was  put  up  for  years  before  I  bought 
this  farm  and  they  had  two  lines  of  it, 
barb  wire.  Can  I  put  up  the  same  or 
not?  Some  said  that  on  a  line  fence 
one  should  have  a  permit  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner,  but  this  farm  had  barb 
wire  before  I  came  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  could  put  the  same  as  before. 

New  York.  p.  p. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
adjoining  land  owner  you  may  build  a 
barb  wire  fence  on  the  line  provided  the 
fence  is  constructed  with  at  least  four 
strands  of  wire  with  a  sufficient  bar  of 
wood  at  the  top  and  with  posts  no  farther 
apart  than  14  ft.  The  fence  shall  be 
substantially  built  and  a  reasonably  suf¬ 
ficient  enclosure  for  holding  the  particular 
class  of  animals  usually  pastured  on 
either  side  of  the  fence.  N.  T. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  A  buys, 
pays  cash  down  and  receives  a  good  deed 
for  a  piece  of  land  situated  about  300 
yards  back  from  the  east  end  of  a  cross¬ 
road  which  people  had  been  using  for 
about  100  years.  After  A  had  been 
using  the  crossroad  the  same  as  the  other 
people  for  over  21  years.  19  years  of 
which  he  had  been  an  established  resi¬ 
dent,  producer  and  taxpayer,  with  auto¬ 
mobiles  coming  and  going  to  his  very 
doors  and  with  his  mailbox  out  at  the 
main  road,  without  even  a  single  word 
of  protest  from  anybody,  B  buys  the 
block  of  land  lying  between  A’s  place 
and  the  main  road  and  then  plows  up 
the  crossroad  out  from  A’s  place,  thereby 
making  it  impassable  for  cars  of  any 
kind.  Has  B  committed  an  offense 
against  A?  Can  B  be  compelled  to 
lease  a  solid  track  out  from  A’s  place? 
Could  B  stop  A  from  going  out  to  the 
main  road?  Is  A  entitled  to  a  solid, 
undisturbed  and  passable  track  out  from 
his  place?  If  so.  what  action  should  A 
take  to  compel  B  to  leave  him  a  solid 
and  passable  road  out?  m. 

Provided  A  can  show  that  he  has  used 
the  lane  or  strip  of  ground  running  from 
the  crossroad  to  his  house  for  a  period  of 
21  years  openly,  notoriously,  visibly,  con¬ 
tinuously,  peaceably  and  uninterrupted 
with  a  claim  of  right  to  do  so  and  with¬ 
out  any  prevention  on  the  party  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  he  may  apply  to 
the  court  of  equity  in  New  Jersey  and 
have  an  injunction  against  the  present 
owner  of  the  property,  compelling  B  to 
let  A  continue  to  use  the  property  as 
he  has  heretofore. 


The  doors  are  exceptionally  wide  so  that  those  riding  in 
the  parloivcar  type  front  seats  need  only  lean  forward 
slightly  to  allow  easy  access  to  the  broad  rear  seats. 

4-wheel  brakes  of  exclusive  Nash  design,  full  balloon 
tires  and  5  disc  wheels  are  included  in  the  price  at 
no  extra  cost . 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS . 


The  white  patch 
that  never  fails. 

Sticks  instantly  without  fire. 
Becomes  self-vulcanized 
(fused)  by  tire  heat  from 
driving.  BEST  FOR  BAL¬ 
LOON  TUBES,  truck  and 
all  tubes,  because  e-lastic. 
Stretches  with  tire,  can’t 
tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 
Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


pssgg 

GslablisheA 
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|>STE 

TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 


Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


Tax  on  Undeveloped 
Coal  Land 

I  have  a  piece  of  coal  land  on  which  I 
have  been  paying  State  and  county  taxes 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  never  been 
developed,  and  there  is  very  little  prospect 
of  its  being  developed  for  many  years. 
Is  there  any  provision  made  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  tax  laws  by  which  I  can  be  relieved 
of  the  tax  on  the  coal  underlying  this 
land  until  such  time  as  same  is  devel¬ 
oped  ?  .  A.  ir. 

Maryland. 

We  know  of  no  provision  in  your  State 
exempting  your  coal  land  from  taxation. 
By  the  acts  of  1916  provision  is  made  for 
a  uniform  plan  of  tax  assessment  in  all 
the  counties  throughout  the  State.  We 
would  think  your  assessment  would  be 
lower  if  the  land  was  undeveloped. 

N.  T. 

State  Road  in  Front  of 
House 

What  is  the  law  as  to  the  State  road 
in  front  of  anyone’s  ’house?  Do  they  have 
the  right  to  open  drains  in  front  of  house 
or  to  change  the  ditch,  bringing  it  nearer 
the  house,  so  it  will  run  in  the  cellar? 
Is  there  any  law  about  how  far  a  ditch 
should  be  from  the  house?  They  made  a 
State  mad  in  front  of  our  house  and 
opened  two  drains  without  permission, 
one  being  in  front  of  the  fmnt  door,  and 
the  other  on  the  front  lawn.  We  have  a 
ditch  in  front  of  the  house,  and  they 
want  to  fill  it  in  and  bring  the  water 
near  the  cellar.  Do  they  have  any  right 
to  do  this?  What  is  the  right  way  to 
fix  a  State  mad  in  front  of  a  dwelling 
house?  Could  we  have  a  covered  drain 
if  we  wish?  The  ditch  is  about  IS  ft.  from 
the  house.  vx.  o. 

New  York. 

Before  the  State  mad  was  commenced 
it  is  probable  that  you  signed  a  release  or 
right  of  way.  We  have  no  way  of  telling 
what  that  instrument  contained.  If  you 
will  consult  the  supervisor  of  your  town 
we  think  he  will  give  you  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  you  desire.  sr.  t. 


Teacher  :  “Sammie,  name  the  four  sea¬ 
sons.”  Sammie :  “Salt,  mustard,  vine¬ 
gar  and  pepper !”  —  The  Progressive 
Grocer. 
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Radio  Notes 


Building  Up  a  Set 

I  have  been  working  with  radio  for 
several  years.  Now  I  want  a  set  that 
will  bring  in  something.  I  have  built  a 
five-tube  set.  I  would  like  to  know  if  a 
set  of  two  or  three  stages  of  R.  F.  re¬ 
generative  detector  and  two  stages  of 
A.  F.  would  be  practical.  I  have  two 
Acme  A.  F.  transformers  and  one  R.  C. 
A.  200-5,000  meter  R.  F.  transformer. 
Would  you  give  instructions  for  this  set? 
'Would  it  be  practical  with  a  hook-up? 
Would  storage  B  batteries  be  practical 
and  how  often  wTould  they  have  to  be 
charged?  What  part  of  an  ampere  would 
a  set  like  this  draw  on  the  B  batteries? 
I  would  like  to  use  W-199  tubes  if  they 
would  work.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

You  can  build  a  set  with  two  or  three 
steps  of  radio  and  two  of  audio  and  get 
good  results,  as  the  radio  amplification 
will  give  you  sensitivity  and  distance 
while  the  audio  will  give  you  volume. 

Storage  B  batteries  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  For  best  results  they  should  be 
given  a  charge  every  month,  though  with 
only  a  normal  usage  one  charge  will  run 
from  one  to  four  or  more  months.  Regu¬ 
lar  charging  prolongs  their  life.  Such  a 
set  only  draws  a  very  small  part  of  an 
ampere ;  a  set  of  B  batteries  on  five  tubes 
will  seldom  last  more  than  three  months, 
and  with  three  tubes  will  last  from  five 
months  to  over  a  year,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  B  battery  used  and  whether  a 
C  battery  is  used  or  not.  C  batteries 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  B  batteries  about 
30  per  cent.  Use  can  be  made  of  the 
199  tubes  or  any  other  type  in  a  set, 
though  with  reflex  work  the  connections 
are  a  little  different  than  with  the  other 
types  of  tubes.  J.  h.  f. 


Fading  Out 

What  could  cause  fading  on  my  radio 
set?  The  fading  is  so  bad  that  when  the 
signals  fade  away  I  cannot  get  the  sta¬ 
tions  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  I 
bought  this  set  three  months  ago.  When 
I  first  bought  it  it  worked  splendidly,  and. 
of  course,  it  faded  away  a  little,  but 
came  back  again,  and  was  not  as  bad. 
When  I  place  my  hands  on  the  first  and 
last  dials  the  stations  come  in  much 
louder,  and  when  I  take  my  hands  off  it 
dies  away.  s.  c.  w. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

The  fading  of  radio  signals  is  due  to 
atmospheric  changes  and  is  present  more 
or  less  in  all  sets,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
Another  type  of  fading  is  caused  by  weak 
or  run-down  B  batteries.  If  your  B 
batteries  are  weak  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  The  atmospheric  changes 
cannot  be  helped  in  any  way,  for  they  are 
beyond  our  control. 

Why  your  set  works  better  when  your 
hands  are  on  the  dials  is  due  to  the  way 
your  set  is  built.  If  you  can  get  at  the 
inside  of  your  set  and  will  reverse  the 
connections  to  the  instrument  that  the 
dials  control  this  may  do  away  with 
much  of  that  trouble.  It  is  due  to  what 
is  called  “body  capacity  effects.”  By  care¬ 
ful  tuning  to  a  point  just  beyond  where 
the  dials  bring  it  in  the  best  it  should 
come  in  better  when  you  remove  your 
hands.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  the 
remedy  as  we  do  not  know  your  set  or 
the  connections  in  them  or  to  what  in¬ 
struments  the  dials  are  attached. 

J.  H.  F. 


Increasing  Volume 

I  have  a  three-tube  set.  It  is  a  three- 
circuit  tuner  with  two  stages  of  audio 
frequency  amplification.  The  set  works 
very  well  but  I  would  like  to  get  more 
volume.  P.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

Yrou  can  add  another  tube  to  your  set 
and  get  much  greater  volume,  but  the 
extra  tube,  of  course,  will  use  more  cur¬ 
rent.  It  will  use  no  more  current  than 
your  other  tubes,  but  the  more  tubes  you 
use  the  shorter  the  life  of  the  batteries. 
Each  tube  uses  the  same  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  to  heat  the  filament ;  the  amplifier 
tubes  use  more  B  battery  than  the  de¬ 
tector  tube.  Where  you  use  four  tubes 
the  last  tube  should  use  90  volts  on  the 
B  battery.  If  you  are  not  using  that 
much  B  battery  now  you  will  need  to 
add  to  your  present  one  to  bring  it  up 
to  90  volts.  j.  H.  F. 


What  a  treat  was  the  rare  barn  dance,  a 
generation  ago  !  The  fiddler  scraped  lively  old 
tunes  from  a  little  old  fddle — shouted  the 
dances — led  the  grand  march.  But  these  oc¬ 
casions  came  so  seldom  that  many  a  boy  qnd 
girl  longed  for  the  gaiety  of  the  big  cities. 


When  famous  orchestras  play  their  liveliest 
dance  music  in  the  great  hotels,  the  farmer 
tunes  in — at  home!  When  opera  stars 
draw  formal  crowds  to  row  on  row  of 


What  radio  set 

shall  I  buy? 

Radio  receivers  are  like  auto¬ 
mobiles  . . .  Some  are  bought 
for  a  year.  But  the  finest  grow 
old  in  family  service.  Some 
1925  sets  will  be  merely  last 
year’s  models  in  1926.  But  a 
Radiola  will  keep  its  clear,  true 
tone — maintain  its  fine  perfor¬ 
mance.  In  the  Radiola  Super- 
Heterodyne  of  192  5,  the  su¬ 
preme  effort  of  the  engineers 
has  been — not  merely  to  achieve 
Super- Heterodyne  quality  of 
reception— but  to  seal  in  that 
quality  for  years.  The  radio  set 
to  buy  is  the  one  that  will 
continue  to  be  a  leader. 


boxes,  the  farmer  listens  in — in  his  com¬ 
fortable  shirtsleeves.  Laughter,  song, 
music,  plays  —  everything  the  city  has  to 
make  life  joyful  comes  right  into  the  farm 
home  now — with  a  Radiola. 

It  is  all  clear-toned — real!  The  Radiola 
brings  to  the  farmer  not  only  the  best  in 
radio — but  quality  that  is  sealed  in — to  last. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Radiolas  is  the  Radiola  Super- 
Heterodyne  that  needs  no  antenna  or  ground  wires— no  connec¬ 
tions  of  any  kind.  It  has  achieved  distance  records.  It  is  known 
for  selectivity — for  picking  out  the  station  you  want,  without 
interference.  It  maintains  its  leadership  by  its  tone  quality. 
Radiola  Super-Heterodyne  is  here  pictured  in  the  “semi-port¬ 
able”  model,  with  6  Radiotrons  UV-199  and  Radiola  Loud¬ 
speaker. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Radiolas  from  $35  up 

•  •  • 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Radiotrons 


HZG,  U, i.  PAt  O FK 


odiola 

AN  RCA  PRODUCT 


Farmers  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Apply  for  Loans  Now 

IF  you  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the  next 
six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October — the  sooner 
the  better.  This  will  permit  the  bank  to  examine  the  property 
this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow  on  the  ground. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  are  made  at  5K  %  interest.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  operated 
by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that  business.  Over 
$40,000,000  already  loaned  in  this  district. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


Long-term,  low-rate 
eaay-payment  Loans 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PACKED  FROTTO!HE 


BOTTOM 

Hogue’s  K-Z-PAK  Bushel  offers 
this  exclusive  lacing  feature. 

Also;  Greater  strength.  Better 
fruit  protection.  Reduces  shift¬ 
ing  and  crushing.  Higher  and 
safer  piling.  Distinctive  display. 
Patent  Pending  Fin*  storage  qualities. 

You  should  investigate  this  container.  Write  the  nearest  factory  for  details. 

Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers 
Acme  Veneer  Package  Go.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Basket  Company  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Hamper  &  Basket  Mrg.  Co.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Cooperage  Co.  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Ort.  &  I,br.  Co.  Ft.  Valley,  Ga, 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  Burlington,  Iowa 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co.  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

The  E-Z-PAK  Corp.,  142  Pipestone  St. .Benton  Harbor. Mich 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


CAPE  COD  BAMBLING8 

Part  IV 


'With  the  wind  blowing  in  from  the 
ocean  the  outside  of  Cape  Cod  becomes  a 
"lee  shore” — the  term  of  sailors — when 
the  wind  works  up  into  a  gale.  When 
light  breezes  blow,  or  in  time  of  com¬ 
parative  calm,  one  may  stand  on  the 
beach  and  see  a  dozen  sails,  or  the  smoke 
belching  out  of  some  steamer,  climbing  up 
the  coast  to  Boston  or  working  down  into 
warmer  waters.  When  the  wind  blows 
hard  there  is  hardly  a  ship  in  sight. 
Their  captains  know  better  than  to  sail 
anywhere  within  striking  distance  of  this 
coast  with  the  wind  behind  them.  Their 
only  safety  is  to  make  for  the  open  sea, 
far  from  the  treacherous  sands  and 
shoals  which  drift  into  bars  and  then  dis¬ 
solve  again  around  the  edges  of  Cape  Cod. 
Few  places  on  earth  can  show  a  higher 
rate  of  shipwrecks  than  this  arm  of  sand. 
One  night  we  went  to  sleep  with  the 
ocean  calm  and  smooth,  just  quietly  tap¬ 
ping  at  the  beach,  as  a  man  might  use 
a  light  tack  hammer.  During  the  night 
the  wind  arose,  and  by  morning  it  was 
blowing  a  gale  in  from  the  ocean.  The 
water  which  a  few  hours  before  was 
lightly  rapping  at  the  beach  with  the 
feebleness  of  a  little  child,  was  now 
raging  and  storming  and  thumping  at  the 
sand  like  some  great  giant  swinging  a 
mighty  sledge-hammer.  Far  out — as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see — the  ocean  was 
covered  with  great  flecks  of  white  where 
tremendous  waves  had  broken  before  they 
reached  the  shore.  They  seemed  like 
great  powerful  furies  that  had  come  far 
across  the  ocean,  muttering  and  strik¬ 
ing;  determined  to  smash  against  this 
narrow  cape  and  tear  their  way  through 
it.  They  seemed  so  intense  and  so 
malignant  of  purpose  that  they  broke 
before  they  struck  the  sand.  Then  they 
seemed  to  reorganize  their  powers  and 
rush  on  to  smash  at  the  beach.  It  was 
a  mighty  spectacle.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  nation  if  every  American 
could,  at  some  time,  stand  on  this  breezy 
sand  hill  and  watch  this  frightful  exhi¬ 
bition  of  washed  power.  I  once  went 
through  a  tornado  in  the  South,  and  I 
have  seen  and  felt  the  great  prairie  winds 
in  the  Far  West,  but  they  are  like  the 
mere  passing  wave  of  nature’s  hand  com¬ 
pared  with  the  majestic  fury  of  these 
ocean  storms.  Many  scientists  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  constant  hammer¬ 
ing  of  the  ocean  will  in  time  cut  through 
the  cape  and  leave  a  sand  island  at  the 
end,  or  blot  it  out  entirely.  It  is  said 
that,  at  one  time  the  ocean  actually  broke 
through  near  Eastham  so  that  a  whale¬ 
boat  floated  across  the  cape.  I  am  not  a 
scientist  but  after  looking  over  these  sand 
hills  I  doubt  this  outcome.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  the  sands  would  evidently  be  eaten 
or  washed  away,  but  when  grass  works 
in  these  coarse  grains  of  sand  are  held 
together  by  the  tough,  clinging  roots. 
This  beach  grass  has  no  other  value  than 
that  of  binder,  but  in  some  mysterious 
way  it  seems  to  defy  the  frightful  power 
of  wind  and  wave.  The  awful  monster 
of  the  ocean,  with  a  strength  capable  of 
snapping  a  great  chain  or  cable,  is  foiled 
or  at  least  retarded  by  these  little  threads 
of  grass  roots  in  the  sand.  The  little 
David  of  the  grass  roots  holds  the  Goliath 
of  ocean  at  bay.  This  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  battles  of  na¬ 
ture  that  I  have  ever  heard  of — as  well 
as  the  most  suggestive.  The  only  thing 
that  compares  with  it  is  the  condition 
at  the  top  of  some  of  these  sand  hills. 
When  the  Pilgrims  marched  out  into  the 
land  Bradford  says  they  came  to  certain 
hills  where  the  underbrush  among  the 
trees  was  so  tough  and  strong  that  it 
actually  tore  their  armor  from  their 
bodies.  I  tried  to  walk  over  much  the 
same  route,  and  ran  into  a  combination 
of  briers,  beach  plums  and  sweet  fern 
which  held  me  back  as  firm  as  a  barbed- 
wire  entanglement.  I  had  no  idea  that 
nature  could  put  up  such  a  defense.  I 
am  told  that  200  deer  were  killed  in 
Truro  last  year  and  I  saw  some  of  their 
narrow  paths,  but  they  were  hidden  in 
these  impenetrable  thickets  where  a  dog 
could  hardly  follow  them  !  If  these  sand 
hills  from  Eastham  to  the  tip  of  the 
cape  could  be  handled  on  a  large  scale 
as  some  of  the  gardens  in  Provincetown 
have  been  developed,  the  improved,  com¬ 
pact  soil  would  resist  the  ocean  forever 
and  provide  food  for  thousands  of  people. 

I  may  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  know 
more  about  it,  but  I  believe  it  could  be 
made  possible  to  grow  such  crops  as  sor¬ 
ghum  and  sugar  beets  here — at  a  profit  in 
syrup  and  sugar. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  what  has  become  of  the  “natives” 
in  this  section  that  they  do  not  practice 
such  things?  Perhaps  I  may  say  that 
Oape  Cod  has  always  been  a  sort  of  “lee 
shore”  morally,  psychologically  and  agri¬ 
culturally.  It  is  hard  to  change  the 
clothing  of  mind  or  body  in  the  face  of 
a  powerful  east  wind.  Habits  become 
fixed.  You  either  dislike  to  pull  them 
out  or  you  find  you  cannot  do  so.  Living 
off  here  in  the  ocean  alone  I  think  the 
early  Cape  Codders  became  so  opinionated 
and  “set  in  their  ways”  that  it  was  pain¬ 


ful  for  them  to  even  think  of  changing. 
It  is  said  that  the  town  of  Truro  has 
sent  nearly  20,000  boys  and  girls  out 
into  the  world,  and  that  all  of  them  have 
filled  strong  and  honorable  positions. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
cape  towns.  This  town  sent  over  100 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  for  America 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  crippled 
herself  financially  trying  to  provide  food 
for  Washington’s  army.  The  old  grave¬ 
yards  here  are  full  of  little  flags  which 
flutter  over  dozens  of  graves  to  show 
where  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are 
buried.  There  were  35  young  men  sent 
to  the  World  War.  At  every  public  call 
-—every  demand  for  service — men  have 
gone  off  these  sand  hills  as  if  it  were  a 
regular  part  of  life.  And  so  it  was — it 
meant  a  call  from  the  great,  mysterious 
sounding  ocean  which  you  who  live  in  the 
interior,  by  river  or  prairie  or  forest, 
cannot  understand.  There  is  something 


about  this  mystery  of  the  ocean  and  its 
insistent  call  which  cannot  be  well  ex¬ 
plained.  Now  and  then  we  have  a  great 
fire  on  the  beach  when  night  comes,  with 
the  waves  roaring  and  the  wind  singing. 
This  fire  is  built  of  driftwood — planks, 
sticks,  boards,  boxes,  chips — anything 
that  comes  diving  in  to  land  from  the 
waves.  Some  of  this  wood  has  been 
floating  about  for  years.  It  is  salt-soaked 
and  covered  with  barnacles.  Much  of  it 
has  been  drifting  about  in  the  cross  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  Atlantic  for  long  periods — 
to  be  cast  finally  by  the  scornful  fingers 
of  the  ocean  upon  this  wild  shore.  And 
when  this  salt-soaked  fuel,  after  its  long, 
aimless  journey,  is  piled  up  for  burning 
the  flames  and  the  heat  play  strange 
tricks  with  it.  The  salt  and  other  chem¬ 
icals  soaked  into  the  wood  color  the 
flames  till  they  stand  out  around  the 
pile  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  drift¬ 
wood  pops  and  snaps,  and  as  the  flames 
eat  into  it  little  cavities  seem  to  open 
like  memory  cells  in  the  human  mind  and 
there  will  come  sounds  like  the  humming 
Qf  the  wind,  the  singing  of  the  waves,  and 
all  the  numerous  sounds  of  land  and  sea. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  wood  which  may  have 


drifted  down  out  of  some  South  Ameri¬ 
can  river.  This  is  part  of  a  wreck.  It 
may  have  been  some  fisherman  off  New¬ 
foundland — or,  who  knows? — it  may  have 
been  drifting  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
it  goes  back  to  the  Spanish  ships  of  old. 
It  may  be  part  of  an  emigrant  ship. 
Here  is  part  of  an  old-fashioned  chair ; 
this  was  evidently  a  child’s  cradle.  They 
spin  out  to  numberless  possibilities  of 
imagination — all  snapping  and  humming 
as  they  try  to  put  into  music  the  story 
of  their  wanderings.  People  tell  us  of 
sitting  beside  lonely  fires  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  on  the  prairie — but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  such  lonely  solitudes  that  compares 
with  a  fire  of  driftwood  on  some  wild 
shore  where  the  waves  pound  on  the 
beach  and  these  stranded  wooden  marin¬ 
ers  try  to  tell  the  story  of  their  Wander¬ 
ings. 

***** 

So  if  you  ask  why  the  Cape  Cod  peo¬ 
ple  have  sent  the  best  of  their  blood  and 
brain  out  into  the  world  you  may  come 
here  and  see  that  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  for  the  great  voices  of  the 
ocean  have  called  them  away.  I  do  not 
think  the  most  of  these  Cape  Cod  people 


NEW  LOW  PRICE 


for  the  ESSEX  COACH 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 

Never  Before 
a  Value  Like  This 

The  largest  sales  of  6'Cylinder  cars  simply  reflects  the  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  greatest  car  value. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  how  this  position  of  leadership 
gives  Essex  advantages  in  continually  improving  value  to 
the  buyer — because  of  volume  economy,  and  because  of 
the  utmost  refinement  of  workmanship  through  concen¬ 
tration  on  practically  one  model — the  Coach. 

Built  on  the  famous  Super-Six  principle,  the  patents  which 
account  for  Hudson’s  famous  reliability,  brilliant  perform¬ 
ance  and  long  life,  are  responsible  for  the  same  qualities 
in  Essex.  It  is  the  easiest  riding  and  steering  Essex  ever 
built — the  finest  in  performance,  appearance  and  work¬ 
manship.  We  believe  it  is  the  most  economical  car  in  the 
world  to  own  and  operate. 

Now  it  holds  the  greatest  price  advantage  with  the  finest 
quality  Essex  ever  offered. 


Hudson-Essex  World’s  Largest  Selling  6-Cylinder  Cars 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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ever  were  real  farmers  at  heart.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  were  some  of  them  who 
could  not  well  be  anything  else,  but 
mo«t  of  them  were,  first  of  all,  fishermen 
and  sailors.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
older  generations  were  more  like  wild 
birds  than  hens.  The  young,  vigorous 
men  mostly  took  to  the  sea.  Yet  they 
must  have  a  piece  of  land.  The  house 
or  'home  .stood  there,  and  food  was 
grown — mostly  by  the  older  men  .(pulled 
off  the  ocean  by  rheumatism  or  acci¬ 
dent),  the  women  and  the  children.  It 
is  probable  that  thousands  of  Cape  Cod 
children  grew  up  to  the  age  of  labor  with 
never  much  more  than  a  fair  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  fathers — for  he  was  off 
on  the  ocean  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  popular  saying  among  those 
who  know  that  Cape  Cod  women  make 
the  finest  wives  in  the  world.  No  doubt 
we  shall  start  up  men — all  the  way  from 
Texas  'to  Maine — who  will  say  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  Cape  Cod  must  take  second 
place  in  such  a  contest — but  perhaps  they 
are  prejudiced.  But  at  any  rate  the 
mothers  and  grandmothers  of  Cape  Cod. 
far  back  to  earliest  times,  were  bred  and 
raised  in  the  school  which  has  produced 
and  graduated  the  world’s  supply  of 
heroines.  I  think  the  Cape  Cod  women 
have,  like  their  men,  ever  been  about  as 
independent  and  untamed  as  the  wild 
birds.  With  their  men  away  on  the  ocean 
these  women  had  to  be  farmer,  child 
trainer,  home  keeper  and  fighter.  "W  hen 
their  men  and  their  boys  sailed  out  un¬ 
til  the  sail  sunk  away  with  the  blue, 
these  women  knew  it  was  an  even  chance 
that  they  should  ever  see  the  ship  again. 
During  the  wild  nights  when  storms 
swept  over  the  cape  these  women,  in  the 
little  gray  houses  crouching  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  among  the  hills,  must  have  been  put 
to  the  supreme  test  of  patient  endurance. 
On  one  wild  night  the  fishing  fleet  from 
Truro  tried  to  make  Provineetown  har¬ 
bor,  but  were  blown  off  shore  onto  the 
Nantucket  shoals,  where  every  man  was 
lost.  There  were  57  Truro  men  who 
went  dowrn  in  that  storm.  You  can 
imagine  what  that  disaster  meant  to  life 
on  these  lonely  little  farms,  where  women 
must  face  the  wolf  at  the  door  with  per¬ 
haps  some  crippled  old  man  and  a  brood 
of  little  children  as  helpers.  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Discussion  of  Plum 
Varieties 

Recently  you  mentioned  Reine  Claude  as 
a  good  all-around  plum,  but  I  must  dis¬ 
agree.  I  have  known  the  variety  for  50 
years,  and  it  is  too  solid  to  be  .really  good 
to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  it  does  not 
ripen  nicely  through  and  through.  In 
fact  it  is  not  always  as  ripe  as  it  Jooks  ; 
it  is  deceptive.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
fertilizing  ability  of  Imperial  Gage,  but 
as  an  eating  plum  of  great  quality  it  tops 
them  all,  though  it  is  not  as  reliable  a 
bearer  as  others.  The  most  reliable 
bearer  I  know  of  is  Lombard,  and  though 
not  of  the  highest  flavor  it  is  very  good, 
and  probably  the  best  all-around  plum 
for  those  who  like  to  eat  part  of  the  crop 
out  of  the  hand.  Lombard  is  such  a  heavy 
bearer  that  the  fruit  should  be  thinned 
out  until  no  two  mature  plums  will  touch 
each  other,  and  when  so  thinned  the  fruit 
is  of  good  size  and  good  quality,  and 
verv  beautiful  in  color.  J.  P. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Gage  is  one  of  the  Reine 
Claude  group  of  plums,  regarded  by  some 
as  the  finest  of  plums  and  by  others  as 
wholly  worthless.  Our  experience  with 
it  has  been  as  an  ordinary,  below  average- 
size,  yellow  plum.  It  is  this  variability 
in  performance  that  bars  Imperial  Gage 
from  wide  planting.  On  the  other  hand 
the  very  fact  that  the  Reine  Claude  is  so 
widely  grown  attests  to  its  popularity 
and  adaptability.  We  have  always  known 
Reine  Claude  as  of  high  quality,  excellent 
for  either  eating  out  of  the  hand  or  for 
culinary  uses.  Of  course  there  are  other 
plums  of  this  same  group  which  are 
larger,  such  as  Hand  or  Hulings,  and  as 
for  quality  what  can  surpass  Pearl,  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Washington,  McLaughlin  or  Miller 
Superb?  Pearl  and  McLaughlin  are  es¬ 
pecially  delightful  fruits,  outstanding 
among  all  these  plums  of  the  Reine 
Claude  group  that  we  have  been  discus¬ 
sing.  Yet  they  all  fall  down  here  and 
there,  leaving  Reine  Claude  to  bear  the 
standard  for  the  others. 

As  for  Lombard,  it  is  the  most  widely 
grown  of  plums,  a  sure  cropper,  hardy, 
and  free  from  insect  and  fungus  troubles. 
It  is  inclined  to  overload,  and  unless 
thinned  the  fruit  is  not  of  much  con¬ 
sequence.  Even  at  its  best  it  is  none  too 
good,  and  were  it  not  for  its  superior 
tree  characteristics  the  variety  would  not 
be  widely  known.  H.  n.  T. 

Waggish  Diner  (with  menu)  : 
“Chicken  croquettes,  eh?”  I  say.  waiter, 
wih at  part  of  a  chicken  is  the  croquette?” 
Waiter:  “The  part  that’s  left  over  from 
the  dav  before  sir.”— Boston  Transcript. 


Production  of  Chrysler  quality  cars — 
the  Six  and  the  Four — is  now  proceeding 
at  the  amazing  total  of  800  per  day. 

Yet  even  that  huge  volume  falls  short  of 
satisfying  the  public  demand  for  results 
which  only  Chrysler  can  give. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Chrysler  Four  was 
announced,  it  was  on  a  production 
schedule  of  500  per  day. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  new  car  has  ever 
been  forced  to  meet  such  an  avalanche 
of  buying  orders  as  immediately  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  Chrysler  Four. 

People  found  in  this  car  a  new  expression 
of  four-cylinder  value;  a  finer  interpre¬ 
tation  of  four-cylinder  economy;  a  better- 
balanced  combination  of  beauty,  per¬ 
formance,  roadability  and  smoothness. 

In  short,  they  discovered  a  generosity  of 
quality  and  soundness  of  value  such  as 
they  had  never  before  seen  in  the  four- 
cylinder  field. 

At  the  same  time,  the  epoch-making 
quality,  unprecedented  results  and  prov¬ 
ed  durability  of  the  Chrysler  Six  were 
sending  its  public  demand  higher  and 
higher  month  by  month. 


The  sales  record — greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  motor  car  industry — which  the 
Chrysler  Six  set  up  in  its  first  year  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  the  beginning. 

Today,  with  the  most  modern  factory 
facilities  and  scientific  manufacturing 
processes,  world-wide  demand  for  both 
the  Six  and  the  Four  has  sent  them  to 
new  peaks  of  quality  production. 

You  who  are  justly  prideful  of  Chrysler 
ownership,  you  scores  of  thousands  who 
enjoy  the  new  results  which  only  Chry¬ 
sler  can  give,  have  long  since  learned  the 
soundness  and  the  depth  of  quality  in 
Chrysler  materials  and  Chrysler  crafts¬ 
manship.  Increasing  thousands  of  buyers 
enthusiastically  acclaim  the  tremendous 
advance  registered  by  Chrysler  results — 
in  performance,  in  ride-ability,  in  com¬ 
pact  roominess,  in  economy. 

America  wants  that  kind  of  quality  and 
that  kind  of  results.  It  clamors  for 
Chrysler  cars  because  they,  and  they 
alone,  satisfy  every  quality  requirement. 

You  will  find  your  nearest  Chrysler  deal¬ 
er  eager  to  give  you  a  conclusive  dem¬ 
onstration  of  either  the  Six  or  the  Four. 


CHRYSLER  SIX — Phaeton,  $1395;  Coach,  $1445;  Roadster,  $1625;  Sedan,  $1695;  Royal 
Coupe,  $1795;  Brougham,  $1865  ;  Imperial,  $1995;  Crown-Imperial,  $2095. 

CHRYSLER  FOUR — Touring  Car,  $895;  Club  Coupe,  $995;  Coach,  $1045;  Sedan,  $1095. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  enclosed  models.  All  models  equipped  with  balloon  tires . 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and  superior  Chrysler  service  everywhere.  All  dealers  are  in 
position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time-payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CHRYSLER  [CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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’  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  )>erson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  mid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  Upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  or  “  Pop !  ” 

PERHAPS  we  can  learn  something  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  article  on  selling  beverages  on  the  next 
page.  One  great  need  of  the  dairy  business  is  to 
substitute  milk  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  chemically 
painted  and  perfumed  water  which  under  the  name 
of  “pop”  runs  down  into  the  human  stomach  and 
works  somewhere  around  one  hundred  millions  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  This  is  another  case 
Avhere  we  must  de  it  ourselves.  We  can  stop  drink¬ 
ing  “pop”  and  keep  calling  for  milk  wherever  we 
go.  We  can  drink  more  milk  at  home  and  offer  it 
for  sale  at  roadside  stands,  milk  bars — anywhere 
that  people  try  to  quench  their  thirst.  Educate  the 
people  to  demand  milk.  They  will  fight  our  battles 
for  us.  But  we  must  drink  our  own  medicine — and 
milk. 

* 

Look  at  the  letterhead,  I  am  of  the  fourth  generation 
on  one  farm  settled  out  of  the  wilderness  107  years  ago, 
and  have  lived  on  it  save  a  few  years,  very  few,  almost 
continuously.  It  has  never  been  out  of  the  ownership 
of  the  family.  I  am  33  and  married  and  hope  there 
will  be  an  additional  100  years  of  continuity.  Can  you 
name  a  like  ease?  We  are  of  Scotch  descent  and  I  am 
married  to  a  Scotch  girl  of  like  family  name. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  K.  main. 

E  are  developing  in  this  country  a  good  many 
families  of  strong,  clean  American  breeding, 
who  represent  several  generations  of  the  finest  kind 
of  service  to  America.  We  learn  of  a  family  in 
Massachusetts  which  has  lived  for  11  generations  on 
the  same  farm.  These  people  who  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
patriotism  and  high  thinking  which  came  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  may,  if  they  will,  represent  a 
form  of  aristocracy  which  is  needed  in  this  country. 
We  have  a  so-called  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  others 
of  long  pedigree,  whether  it  contains  useful  service 
or  not.  The  finest  “ruling  class”  we  could  have  in 
this  country  would  be  a  group  of  -people  who  are 
proud  to  trace  hack  through  several  generations  to 
the  original  ownership  of  a  farm.  He  who  heirs 
such  a  line  of  clean,  honest  and  progressive  land- 
owners  and  continues  proud  of  their  simple  achieve¬ 
ments  is  a  good  man  to  rule. 

* 

HE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
sold  an  issue  of  $50,000  of  4%  per  cent  bonds  to 
the  Fulton  Savings  Bank  of  Kings  County ;  also 
an  issue  of  $50,000  of  4 y2  per  cent  bonds  to  the  Port 
Chester  Savings  Bank  of  Westchester  County.  The 
proceeds  of  both  issues  has  been  allotted  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  be  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage  to  members.  These  bonds  are  subject  to 
taxation.  The  bonds  of  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  Yet  the  bonds  of  the 
local  bank  are  sold  at  4%  per  cent  rate,  while  the 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  bonds  bear  a  5  per  cent  rate. 
This  enables  them  to  sell  at  a  premium  and  the 
premium  goes  as  a  profit  to  the  stockholders.  As 
a  result  the  borrowers  from  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  pay  the  taxes  and  yet  get  money  cheaper 
than  the  patrons  of  the  Federal  Joint  Stock  Land 
Banks  which  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  were  created  as  co-operative  institutions.  The 
Federal  system  has  no  element  of  co-operation  in 
it.  The  savings  and  loan  system,  which  includes  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  an  example 
of  true  co-operation. 

HE  present  outlook  is  for  a  big  crop  of  common 
Alfalfa  seed  and  a  normal  crop  of  Grimm. 
There  will  be  about  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of 
Timothy  seed,  while  Alsike  clover  seed  seems  at  this 
date  to  be  the  smallest  in  years.  No  one  can  yet 


safely  predict  the  size  of  the  Red  clover  seed  crop. 
It  is  now  “in  the  making,”  and  does  not  look  like  a 
big  supply.  We  think  it  will  pay  those  farmers  who 
feed  their  hay  to  use  more  Red-top  grass  with  Tim¬ 
othy.  Where  hay  is  to  be  sold  the  Red-top  may 
hurt  the  sale  somewhat,  but  where  hay  is  fed  the 
feeding  value  is  improved.  Some  of  our  eastern 
farmers  think  they  can  save  and  dry  Alfalfa  seed 
from  their  own  crop.  It  seems  easy,  but  we  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  it.  The  condition  of  the  clover  and 
Alfalfa  seed  crop  is  coming  to  mean  more  and  mox-e 
to  our  farmers. 

5k 

FOUND — Two  Optimist  cigars  in  my  tomato  patch. 
These  w-ere  lost  some  time  Monday  night  by  a  man 
who  rode  in  an  auto,  carried  a  spotlight  and  had  help 
to  carry  bushels  away.  It  would  afford  me  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure  to  return  these  smokes  to  their  original 
owner ;  would  suggest  a  cheaper,  less  expensive,  more 
pungent  cigar  to  condition  him  for  the  “big  smoke”  he 
no  doubt  will  get  later  on.  r.  m.  potter. 

New  York. 

R.  POTTER  must  be  a  cheerful  soul  to  take  his 
loss  in  this  way.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  most  things,  but  finding  a 
thief  who  can  afford  to  scatter  high-priced  cigars  out 
of  the  profits  he  makes  on  stolen  vegetables  is  a 
tough  job.  This  is  only  one  case  in  thousands.  The 
trouble  gets  worse  each  year.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  these  so-called  respectable  rogues  wer« 
so  bold  and  grasping.  They  are  doing  more  damage 
than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  loss  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  is  bad  enough,  but  this  continued  raiding  the 
property  of  others  is  discouraging  people  who  ought 
to  raise  more  food,  yet  see  no  economy  in  doing  so 
when  these  robbers  get  first  share.  These  thefts 
are  so  serious  that  they  begin  to  have  an  effect  on 
prices  in  many  markets.  We  should  certainly  like 
to  help  smoke  these  rascals  out.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  report  them  when  they  are 
caught  in  the  act. 

5k 

E  intend  to  chase  these  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment  advocates  to  the  limit,  and  compel  them 
to  prove  the  statements  which  they  are  recklessly 
making.  If  they  present  cases  where  children  are 
unjustly  treated  we  expect  to  find  local  or  State 
laws  under  which  such  injustice  may  be  remedied. 
If  there  are  no  State  laws  covering  such  cases  we 
will  help  secure  them.  Just  now  we  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  serious  charges  made  about  the  treatment 
of  little  children  in  the  western  beet  sugar  fields. 
Thus  far  it  seems  much  like  the  case  of  the  Italian 
children  who  go  out  from  Philadelphia  to  work  on 
the  New  Jersey  truck  farms.  We  told  about  that 
several  weeks  ago.  The  point  about  this  is  that  the 
persistent  women  who  are  back  of  this  child  labor 
amendment  are  still  working  in  new  ways — though 
they  know  well  enough  that  a  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  opposed.  It  is  their  privilege  to  work 
in  this  way,  and  one  can  but  admire  their  persist¬ 
ence — but  we  want  our  folks  to  know  what  they  are 
up  to.  ^ 

FEW  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  new  varieties  of  peaches  which 
were  being  developed  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  At  that  time  we  felt  sure  that  this  work 
was  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  peach  growing 
industry  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  recent  fiftieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  Prof.  Blake  announced  that  they  had  three  new 
varieties  which  are  distinct  improvements  over  the 
old  commercial  varieties  ripening  before  Belle  of 
Georgia — and  there  will  be  others  to  follow.  These 
varieties  are  known  as  Pioneer,  Radiance  and 
Eclipse,  and  we  think  their  general  introduction  and 
planting  will  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  peach 
growing  industry  in  the  East.  At  one  time  New 
Jersey  was  the  leading  peach-growing  State  in  the 
East.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  well- 
known  varieties  grew  almost  to  perfection  in  New 
Jersey  and  thus  gave  the  State  a  great  reputation. 
These  varieties  seemed  to  weaken  and  go  out  of 
favor  and  with  this  trouble  the  State  somehow  lost 
its  former  prestige.  The  horticulturists  at  New 
Brunswick  started  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
creating  new  varieties  which  will  so  fit  into  New 
Jersey  conditions  that  they  will  fully  take  the 
places  of  the  older  varieties  which  made  New  Jer¬ 
sey  famous.  We  think  these  varieties  have  been 
found.  The  three  xpentioned  represent  only  part 
of  the  series.  Thei’e  are  others  quite  as  good.  Very 
few  of  us  are  able  to  comprehend  the  vast  amount 
of  patient,  painstaking  work  required  in  developing 
new  vai-ieties  in  this  way.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  find  some  unknown  seedling  growftig  in  an  un¬ 
expected  corner  and  propagate  from  it;  but  it  is 
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quite  another  matter  to  go  back  to  the  parent  trees 
and  attempt,  through  actual  breeding,  to  develop  a 
desired  quality  in  the  seedling.  This  woi’k  has  been 
well  done  at  New  Brunswick,  and  it  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  fruit  growers. 

* 

HILE  those  dealers  in  “T”  branded  cattle 
are  enjoying  a  pleasant  vacation  in  the  Cort¬ 
land  County  jail  evidence  is  piling  up  to  show  that 
this  cattle  scandal  has  spread  all  over  the  dairy 
districts  of  New  York.  We  felt  from  the  first  that 
the  fraudulent  practice  was  not  confined  to  Cortland 
County.  Now  it  is  stated  by  Joseph  II.  Wilson,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  board  of  estimates,  that  the 
total  of  these  frauds  in  selling  branded  cows  will 
reach  $12,000,000.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
estimate  is  below  the  true  figure.  Cortland  County 
came  into  the  limelight  first  because  there  has  been 
in  that  county  for  some  years  a  bunch  of  cattle 
dealers  who  have  opex-ated  with  less  conscience  than 
a  horsethief  and  greater  skill  and  boldness  than  a 
pickpocket.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  several  of 
them  publicly  but  they  went  right  on  with  their  evil 
practice.  They  have  been  so  shameless  and  brazen 
in  their  dealings  that  hundreds  of  dairymen,  bitten 
to  the  bone  by  these  wolves,  say  that  they  would  not 
buy  a  dairy  cow  in  Central  New  York — even  from 
an  accredited  herd!  Now  let  us  have  a  thorough 
clean-up  while  we  are  at  it,  for  the  scandal  seems 
to  be  widespi’ead.  Thoi’e  is  so  much  of  it  that  the 
people  are  asking  why  the  State  department  and 
the  various  farm  organizations  have  permitted  this 
dirty  business  to  go  on  without  even  a  protest.  Were 
they  asleep  or  afraid  to  open  up  the  subject? 

5fi 

OME  of  our  women  readers  appear  to  think  that 
the  family  household  goods  always  belong  to 
the  wife — no  matter  where  they  came  from  oi*iginal- 
ly.  We  have  many  cases  involving  this  question.  In 
some  cases  the  husband  is  a  widower,  and  when  he 
remarries  he  brings  furniture  and  household  goods 
to  the  home.  There  is  trouble,  and  the  parties  sepa¬ 
rate.  Then  the  wife  claims  that  all  the  household 
goods  belong  to  her,  even  what  her  husband  brought 
from  his  former  home.  In  some  neighborhoods  this 
idea  of  ownership  prevails.  A  fair  statement  of  the 
common  law  in  such  cases  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Household  furniture  does  not  belong  to  a  married 
woman  unless  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase.  The  hus¬ 
band  may  dispose  of  his  personal  property  by  will.  On 
the  death  of  the  husband,  the  court  shall,  if  necessary, 
set  off  to  the  widow  and  children  under  the  age  of  15 
years,  or  to  either,  sufficient  of  his  property  of  such 
kmd  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate  to  support  them  for 
12  months  from  the  time  of  his  death.  The  amount 
of  the  allowance  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Thus  a  man  may  make  a  will  definitely  leaving 
his  household  goods  to  the  wife,  but  they  will  not 
go  to  her  as  a  matter  of  coui\se  unless  she  can  show 
that  they  were  given  her.  Another  matter  often 
brought  up  is  covered  by  the  following  question. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  similar 
cases  are  presented  to  us: 

Can  one  collect  money  for  caring  for  an  old  couple 
without  having  an  agreement  beforehand,  and  how 
much  could  be  collected?  mbs.  J.  m.  f. 

One  cannot  collect  for  the  care  of  another  unless 
there  is  a  certain  agreement  between  the  parties. 
The  courts  sometimes  hold,  howevei*,  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  implied  under  certain  circumstances.  Thei’e 
might  be  some  vague  promise  or  one  party  might  be 
well-to-do  and  fully  capable  of  paying.  If,  however, 
you  start  in  to  care  for  such  people  and  have  any 
idea  of  charging  for  it  you  would  better  have  it 
understood  before  you  start. 

5b 

School  Meeting  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

O  not  forget  the  meeting  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  which  will  be  held  Sept. 
17  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Of  course  we  undei- 
stand  that  the  fair  is  a  great  place,  and  with  many 
important  things  to  see.  But  this  meeting  is  impoi’t- 
ant,  too.  The  school  question  is  the  biggest  problem 
now  confronting  the  country  people  of  New  York. 
The  individual  district  cannot  solve  it.  There  must 
be  organization  and  the  Rui’al  School  Society  offers 
a  way  of  getting  together.  Come  to  the  meeting  if 
you  possibly  can. 


Brevities 

The  latest  scientific  advire  is  that  face  powder  de¬ 
velops  hay  fever  as  well  as  the  pollen  from  ragweed. 

The  plants  of  improved  blueberries  are  not  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed,  but  are  grafts  or  rooted  cuttings  from 
the  best  plants. 

Painting  the  inside  of  the  concrete  silo  with  water 
glass  gives  good  results  in  waterpi-oofing  but  an  asphal¬ 
tic  paint  does  better.  The  first  coat  of  this  is  thinned 
with  gasoline,  which  makes  it  penetrate  better. 
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The  Poughkeepsie  Milk  Situation 

ON  August  4  the  association  representing  the  en¬ 
tire  milk  producing  farmers  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  about  500  in  number,  and  all  the  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  in  Poughkeepsie  excepting  one  small  dealer  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association : 

Mr.  George  W.  Slocum,  President, 

Dear  Sir : 

Since  September,  1924,  milk  has*been  sold  in  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie  at  12  cents  a  quart,  which  is  from  two 
to  three  cents  a  quart  less  than  the  price  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  markets.  Repeated  meetings  of  local  producers  and 
local  dealers  have  been  held  with  a  view  of  stabilizing 
the  market  on  an  equitable  basis.  All  dealers  and 
producers  with  the  exception  of  your  local  representa¬ 
tive  have  been  unanimous  for  an  advance  of  the  retail 
price  to  correspond  with  prices  elsewhere.  Consumers 
are  willing  to  pay  the  advance.  They  have  expected 
it  because  they  realize  the  justice  of  it. 

In  the  past  local  dairymen  have  supplied  this  mar¬ 
ket.  The  quality  of  milk  has  been  high,  and  returns 
to  producers  have  in  the  past  been  satisfactory.  Your 
representative  is  now  shipping  milk  into  this  market  in 
small  volume  but  in  sufficient  amount  to  disorganize 
the  market,  and  in  consequence  local  producers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  lowest  prices  in  their  history. 

The  people  of  Poughkeepsie  realize  that  the  success 
of  the  city  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  farms,  and  they  desire  to  pay  farmers  a  reasonable 
price  for  milk. 

The  market  will  now  justify  a  retail  price  of  15 
cents  a  quart  and  8  cents  a  pint  for  bottled  milk.  The 
consumers  and  all  dealers  except  your  representative 
here  are  willing  to  pay  it.  Will  you  co-operate  with 
us  in  stabilizing  the  market  on  a  fair  basis? 

POUGHKEEPSIE  MILK  PRODUCERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSN. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  change  the  status.  The 
inference  therefore  must  be  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  pool  management  to  go  into  a  local 
market  in  the  producing  territory  where  there  are 
no  League  members  and  sell  milk  shipped  from  a 
distance  to  undersell  local  dairy  farmers  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  these  farmers  have  supplied  for  many 
jears.  The  700  quarts  shipped  into  Poughkeepsie 
daily  is  enough  to  disturb  the  whole  market  and  has 
caused  local  dairymen  a  loss  of  more  than  $9,000  a 
month  for  a  whole  year. 

We  are  stating  this  situation  as  simply  and  as 
plainly  as  we  can  because  we  think  it  is  time  that 
dairymen  seriously  considered  what  this  policy 
means  to  themselves.  If  the  present  practice  is 
legitimate  there  is  no  reason  why  the  price  should 
not  be  reduced  still  further  and  further  until  local 
dairymen  and  local  dealers  are  either  driven  out  of 
the  business  or  forced  into  the  position  of  subor- 
dinatesito  pool  officials  and  Borden’s.  If  this  can  be 
done  in  Poughkeepsie,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  cannot  also  be  done  in  other  local  markets,  and 
in  the  end  a  complete  monopoly  of  local  production 
and  local  distribution  created  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
dominating  monopoly. 

In  view  of  the  milk  record  for  50  years,  is  this 
what  League  members  want?  Assuming  that  it 
could  be  accomplished,  which  we  doubt,  do  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  always  opposed  monopoly  by  others 
want  it  for  themselves  now?  After  admitting  fail¬ 
ure  in  it  are  they  ready  to  disregard  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  history  and  venture  on  a  new  attempt  at 
monopoly  of  a  product  produced  around  the  world? 
Are  they  willing  to  change  their  ethics  and  declare 
what  was  a  moral  wrong  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  years  ago  to  be  a  virtuous  undertaking  for 
themselves  now?  Are  they  willing  to  throw  over 
all  the  high  ideals  of  co-operation  for  farmers,  and 
commit  themselves  to  a  fruitless,  vain  and  selfish 
scramble  for  group  privilege?  Are  they  willing  to 
go  on  indefinitely  taking  losses  themselves  to  beat 
down  prices  to  other  dairymen  in  local  markets? 

We  can  answer  these  questions  for  dairymen  gen¬ 
erally  and  for  a  large  majority  of  League  members 
particularly.  They  are  opposed  to  monopoly  as  they 
always  have  been.  They  know  that  it  is  beyond 
them  if  they  wished  it.  Their  morals  are  just  as 
sound  and  their  ideals  on  true  co-operation  are  just 
as  high  as  they  ever  were.  They  are  simply  mis¬ 
represented,  and  they  have  no  means  in  their  own 
organization  by  which  they  can  peaceably  change 
either  their  policies,  or  their  management. 

This  lack  of  membership  control  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  defect  of  the  League  and  the  pool.  To  regain  it 
is  the  one  outstanding  need  of  League  members.  The 
place  to  demand  it  and  to  fight  it  out  and  get  it  is 
within  the  League.  If  you  were  to  destroy  the 
League  and  build  anew  without  proper  safeguards, 
crafty  and  selfish  men  would  grab  control  of  the  new 
organization  as  they  did  of  the  old.  It  need  take  no 
more  effort  for  members  to  gain  control  of  the 
League  and  its  policies  than  it  would  to  organize 
new  and  hold  control  of  it.  It  will  always  require 
vigilance  and  system  and  effort  to  keep  control  of 
an  organization  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  because 
selfish  and  ambitious  men  will  always  be  scheming 
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to  get  control  for  themselves  for  their  own  aggran¬ 
dizement. 

A  majority  of  dairy  farmers  would  never  vote  to 
create  or  maintain  the  Poughkeepsie  situation. 
Every  member,  however,  is  responsible  for  his  own 
moral  influence  and  the  sooner  it  is  exercised  to 
change  the  Poughkeepsie  policy  in  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  the  sooner  the  dairy  industry  may  hope  to  at¬ 
tain  a  position  of  reasonable  prosperity. 


Brief  Opinions  from  Correspondents 

WPIILE  we  sometimes  bave  information  that 
obliges  us  to  differ  in  detail  from  some  of  our 
correspondents,  we  are  always  willing  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  so  long 
as  they  avoid  personalities  and  give  their  reasons 
for  their  convictions.  We  think  it  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  get  in  the  way  of  telling  the  world  just 
what  they  think,  and  they  naturally  come  to  us  as 
the  only  impartial  means  of  expression  for  all.  The 
following  batch  of  notes  are  typical : 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Slocum  and  other  officials  realize 
the  terrific  struggle  many  of  the  League  people  have 
to  make  ends  meet?  Ofttimes  the  milk  check  barely 
pays  for  the  food  of  the  cows.  And  out  of  such  meager 
resources  they  dare  to  take  $15,000  a  year  and  expenses, 
which  for  all  we  know  may  be  as  much  more. 

Co-operation  is  one  of  our  greatest  ideals,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  men  will  despoil  it  and  destroy  it  just  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  This  is  'the  inference  that  is 
driving  dairymen  out  of  the  League  and  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  the  membership  which  with  competent  and  un¬ 
selfish  leaders  should  be  and  would  be  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  Unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  replace  these 
selfish  leaders  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  destroy 
the  present  organization,  and  then  build  up  a  new 
League  with  conscientious  men  back  of  it.  I  see  no 
other  hope  for  the  milk  people.  If  dairymen  want  the 
League  to  survive  they  must  get  rid  of  leaders  who  show 
no  sympathy  for  the  producers,  but  use  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  their  own  private  fortunes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hard-working  dairymen  who  were  never  more 
sorely  distressed  than  they  are  today.  E.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

Class  3  milk  for  July  was  quoted  at  $1.90.  This 
is  milk  for  condensing  purposes.  The  price  is  made  to 
compete  with  the  West  outside  the  New  York  City  milk 
zone.  The  pool  gross  price  including  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  was  $1.85  and  the  net  cash  return  was  $1.75. 
Isn’t  it  a  crying  shame  that  New  York  dairymen  cannot 
receive  the  price  that  the  liquid  market  entitles  them  to 
receive?  I  would  like  to  know  wh«t  other  dairymen 
think  of  a  price  less  than  Class  3  value  for  liquid  milk. 
Please  print  this  and  their  answer,  if  any.  c.  G.  R. 
New  York. 

I  am  an  old  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  and  am  drawing  my  milk  to  the 
Eddy  plant.  They  are  making  around  21  cheese,  employ 
six  men,  and  about  half  of  the  time  haven’t  time  to 
wash  the  farmers’  cans.  Now  if  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
management  of  the  association,  I  for  one  am  for  a 
different  management  and  for  cutting  the  unnecessary 
expenses.  a  pooler. 

New  York. 

I  am  interested  in  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
August  15  entitled  “Checking  up  the  Record.”  I  am 
a  “dissatisfied”  member  of  Dark  Tobacco  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  We  seem  to  be  just  co-operating 
for  the  benefit  of  our  high  salaried  officials.  Men  who 
never  made  over  $75  a  month  drawing  $300  a  month 
the  year  round,  and  directors  who  can  scarcely  speak 
the  mother  tongue  correctly,  going  in  a  body  to  Europe 
to  “stimulate  the  sale  of  tobacco.”  However  “it’s  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,”  but  I  will  have  to  be 
shown  before  I  sign  any  other  contract.  tobacco. 
Virginia. 


WE  get  some  very  good  ideas  in  the  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  milking  machines  upon  the 
dairy  industry.  We  find  it  quite  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  machine  has  worked  out  to 
the  advantage  of  the  monopoly  dairyman,  or  whether 
it  has  given  the  owner  of  the  small  herd  a  chance 
to  remain  in  the  business.  Most  of  our  people  seem 
to  think  the  small  dairyman  has  been  helped  most 
by  the  machine — the  following  statement  being  a 
very  fair  sample  of  what  they  say : 

In  my  own  case  the  milking  machine  has  been  a 
blessing;  in  fact  but  for  the  machine  I  would  have  had 
to  give  up  farming,  as  help  is  so  uncertain.  I  fail 
to  see  that  they  have  done  any  damage  to  the  small 
dairyman  in  this  section.  They  have  certainly  been  a 
help,  giving  the  farmer  more  time  for  other  things — 
sometimes  work,  sometimes  more  recreation.  I  have 
used  mine  seven  years,  and  would  not  be  on  a  farm 
without  it.  F.  s.  B. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  case  where  invention  by 
giving  a  machine  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  human 
hand,  has  benefited  the  smaller  labor  unit. 


Sparrows  and  Silo  Filling 

T  is  an  old  saying  that  one-half  the  world  never 
knows  how  the  other  half  lives.  It  would  be  a 
better  world  if  knowledge  of  living  conditions  was 
more  evenly  distributed.  We  could  all  learn  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  from  the  other  fellow’s  experience. 
Take  the  matter  of  silo  filling.  How  about  this  re¬ 
port  from  Georgia  dated  August  27?  You  see  they 


are  all  through  down  there — and  they  are  feeding 
sparrows  on  silage : 

Silo  filling  here  in  North  Central  Georgia  is  about 
completed.  A  majority  of  farmers  report  a  crop  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  practical  failure  to  one-third  of  normal. 

While  this  is  quite  a  dairy  section  right  around  At¬ 
lanta  there  are  few  silos.  As  is  the  case  in  many  other 
sections  many  silos  are  built  without  a  roof.  This 
leaves  the  silage  exposed  where  the  sparrows  can  get 
at  it.  Here  at  this  farm  in  the  edge  of  the  city  we 
seldom  see  any  corn  on  top  at  feeding  time.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  sparrows  live  on  the  corn.  They  are  hard  to 
keep  away.  There  are  always  a  few  sitting  up  on  top 
to  give  the  alarm  should  anyone  attempt  to  approach 
with  a  gun.  They  do  not  eat  the  whole  kernel,  but 
pick  out  the  soft  part,  leaving  the  tough  outer  coat. 
By  having  a  tight-fitting  roof  and  by  keeping  all  doors 
in  but  one  and  having  the  opening  covered  with  an  old 
bag  during  the  day  many  bushels  of  grain  may  be 
saved.  The  way  it  looks  to  us  thousands  of  sparrows 
feed  upon  our  silage  corn  and  then  fly  back  to  the  city 
to  annoy  the  city  dweller.  J.  D.  prickett. 

Making  Them  Think  Milk 

Your  editorial  on  soda  pop  and  soft  drinks  (page 
1127)  hits  something  that  every  farmer  should  take 
notice  of.  I  myself  always,  if  possible,  ask  for  milk 
drinks  or  ice  cream.  I  believe  every  farmer,  every 
Grange  and  other  organization  should  adopt  not  only 
for  health’s  sake  but  as  a  co-operative  business  effort, 
some  such  resolutions  as  these : 

1.  That  I  or  we  will  ask  for  and  use  only  such  drinks 
made  from  eggs,  milk  or  pure  fruit  juices. 

2.  I  will  always  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  ice  cream 
and  pure  drinks  in  talking  with  friends. 

3.  At  all  picnics,  outings,  etc.,  I  will  serve  only 
drinks  made  from  real  lemons,  oranges  or  local  fruits 
if  available. 

The  profits  may  be  less  than  when  soda  pop  is  sold, 
but  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are 
not  loading  your  people’s  stomach  with  coal  tar  dyes, 
chemical  flavors  in  water  that  has  been  sweetened  with 
saccharine,  and  also  helping  the  market  of  our  own 
business — farming.  e.  l.  m. 

RUE,  every  word  of  it.  That  is  the  only  way 
for  us  to  help  our  own  business.  It  is  the  old 
plan  of  “Do  it  yourself /”  No  one  will  ever  do  it 
for  you !  You  surely  do  not  expect  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  “pop”  to  explode  with  benevolence  for  you. 
Not  when  they  can  sell  common  water  colored  and 
sweetened  with  chemicals  and  “kicked”  with  a  little 
gas  at  30  cents  per  quart.  If  you  expect  men  who 
enjoy  such  a  graft  as  that  to  turn  around  and  help 
you  sell  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices  you  are  ^too 
gullible  for  this  hard  world.  We  recently  had  an 
experience  in  this  line  which  throws  a  little  light  on 
the  subject.  We  were  on  an  excursion  steamer.  The 
day  was  hot  and  the  boat  carried  nearly  2,000  thirsty 
passengers.  Five  or  six  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  a  full  supply  of  beer — with  a  number  of  fights 
between  passengers.  Now  it  was  understood  that 
the  steamer  would  he  “padlocked”  if  liquor  was  sold. 
They  had  laid  in,  safely  on  ice,  about  3,000  bottles 
of  pop.  It  was  called,  orangeade,  lemon  and  lime, 
ginger  and  “whistle,”  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
half  an  ounce  of  pure  fruit  juice  or  ginger  in  the 
entire  outfit.  They  charged  35  cents  for  half  a  pint 
of  fluid.  We  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  called  for  a 
glass  of  milk. 

“Ain’t  got  none.” 

“What,  no  milk?” 

“That’s  what  I  said — ain’t  got  none.” 

“But  I  want  a  glass  of  milk !” 

“It  ain’t  my  fault  that  you  need  baby  food.  This 
shop  ain’t  a  herd  of  cows  or  a  baby  farm.” 


“Don’t  doubt  it,  mister.  These  women  with  chil¬ 
dren  would  all  buy  it.  Since  there’s  nothing  doin’ 
they  buy  pop !” 

“You  would  rather  have  them  buy  pop?” 

“Sure  thing — more  money  in  it — easier  to  handle 
and  less  waste.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

“We  can  make  twice  the  money  on  two  bottles  of 
pop  than  we  could  on  a  quart  of  milk.  No  waste. 
All  we  do  is  hand  the  pop  out.  Milk  would  have  to 
be  dipped  or  pumped  out  of  a  can  or  bottled*  sep¬ 
arately.  If  pop  doesn’t  sell  on  one  trip  it’s  good  for 
a  month  or  more.  Milk  left  on  hand  would  be  a 
dead  loss.  It  would  sour  on  you,  and  that’s  the  end.” 

“But  people  want  it?” 

“Sure  they  do,  and  lots  of  places  it  would  outsell 
pop,  but  on  a  place  like  this  or  at  a  big  ball  game — 
nothin’  doing.  It’s  all  pop.” 

“But  if  people  demanded  it  and  would  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  without  it  would  they  take  pop?” 

“No ;  as  soon  as  the  crowd  kicks  hard  enough  for 
it  we’ll  all  have  to  find  some  way  to  hand  it  out. 
That’s  a  sure  thing.  If  these  hicks  ever  expect  to 
get  the  trade  with  a  gang  like  this  they  must  make 
the  crowd  milk  crazy  till  they  won’t  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  else.  That’s  the  line  of  dope  the  pop  men 
worked  out.” 

“Kind  of  education,  eh?” 

“Aw — don’t  give  us  no  highbrow  stuff.  Make  ’em 
think  milk  an’  then  they’ll  drink  it !” 


“But  half  this  crowd  would  buy  milk  if  they  could 

Milking  Machines  and  Small  Dairymen  get  it!” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Red  Geraniums 

I  wonder  why  they  always  grow 
In  window-boxes,  green  and  prim. 

They  have  a  need  of  winds,  to  blow 
Their  scarlet  skirts  less  neat  and  trim. 
How  can  they  flaunt  their  gypsy  grace 
In  such  a  crowded,  narrow  space? 

It  must  he  rather  hard,  for  flowers 
That  are  a  blend  of  blood  and  flame, 

To  spend  the  warm,  seductive  hours 
Being  respectable  and  tame. 

Born  to  dance  wildly  on  a  hill, 

How  dull  must  seem  a  window-sill ! 

— Elizabeth  Dillingham  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine. 

* 

One  of  our  Scottish  friends  dislikes 
paraffin  as  a  covering  for  jelly.  Her 
method,  brought  from  overseas,  is  to 
moisten  a  piece  of  thin  paper  with  milk, 
lay  it  over  the  top  of  the  jelly  glass,  and 
bring  it  down  at  the  sides  over  the  edge. 
'She  says  that  she  often  uses  tissue  paper 
without  tearing,  putting  it  on  very  gently. 
When  it  dries  it  is  like  a  smooth  parch¬ 
ment,  adhering  to  the  sides ;  it  does  not 
touch  the  jelly,  is  easily  removed,  and 
keeps  the  air  out  perfectly. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  our  favorite 
Tecipe  for  mustard  pickles  which  is  as 
follows :  One  quart  little  cucumbers,  1 
qt.  green  tomatoes  cut  in  pieces,  or  small 
green  cherry  tomatoes  left  whole,  1  qt. 
cauliflower  broken  into  florets,  1  qt. 
small  tender  string  beans,  four  green  pep¬ 
pers.  Wash  cucumbers,  peel  onions,  wash 
cauliflower  in  strong  salt  water  to  draw 
out  apy  concealed  insects ;  remove  stems 
from  tomatoes.  Cut  the  peppers,  remov¬ 
ing  stems  and  seeds.  Soak  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  over  night  in  brine.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  put  the  kettle  containing  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  brine  on  the  stove,  and  bring 
to  scalding  point.  Then  drain  off  the 
brine  and  cover  the  pickles  with  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Mix  together  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon 
ground  white  pepper,  one-half  pound 
ground  mustard,  one  tablespoon  turmeric. 
The  original  recipe  did  not  call  for  tur¬ 
meric,  but  it  gives  a  more  attractive  color. 
Moisten  gradually  with  two  quarts  vine¬ 
gar  first  rubbing  the  dry  materials  to  a 
paste,  and  then  thinning  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  vinegar.  Pour  over  the 
pickles  in  'the  kettle,  and  scald  until  the 
flour  thickens,  then  put  in  jars.  This  is 
extra  good,  but  not  hot.  If  a  hot  pickle 
is  desired  some  small  red  peppers  may  be 
added. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  kitchen  bou¬ 
quet  comes  from  a  helpful  reader  who 
gives  no  name : 

Having  in  the  past  officiated  as  profes¬ 
sional  cook,  I  am  here  sending  a  recipe 
flor  '“kitchen  bouquet*’  which  T  have 
found  superior  to  any  bought  liquid  bear¬ 
ing  that  name.  Put  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  in  an  iron  frying  pan,  let  it  brown 
and  stir  until  it  becomes  black.  Remove 
from  fire  and  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water 
in  which  the  spice  have  been  drawn  and 
strained  of.  When  smoking  has  ceased 
return  to  fire  and  let  it  boil  till  the  sugar 
is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When  cool  it  is 
ready  to  bottle.  For  flavoring  one  level 
teaspoon  each  of  onion  salt,  celery  salt, 
mustard  seed  and  15  to  25  drops  of  to- 
basco.  Flavor  should  preferably  be 
drawn  “from  seeds,  as  herbs  of  any  kind, 
fresh  or  dry,  will  tend  to  give  the  prep¬ 
aration  a  stale  and  moldy  taste  when  kept 
any  length  of  time. 


Maple  Recipes 

In  answer  to  the  inquirer  from  Mary¬ 
land  regarding  maple  syrup  recipes,  will 
say  that  one  who  makes  the  sugar  and 
syrup  and  has  it  on  hand  all  the  time 
finds  many  ways  of  using. 

Boiled  with  rich  milk  until  hard 
enough  to  ball  in  water  makes  a  good 
cake  icing. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  maple  mousse, 
which  is  frozen,  put  in  a  tin  can  or  suit¬ 
able  dish  and  packed  in  ice  and  salt  for 
four  or  more  hours ;  does  not  need  stir¬ 
ring  in  a  freezer.  It  is  very  rich. 

'Maple  Mousse. — One  pint  cream,  two 
eggs,  two  teaspoons  gelatine,  one  cup 
maple  syrup.  Heat  syrup  to  boiling  point, 
pour  hot  syrup  over  gelatine,  then  pour 
over  beaten  eggs.  When  cold  add  cream 
and  pack. 

Another  recipe  my  husband  likes  very 


much  is  butterscotch  pie:  y2  cup  maple 
sugar  or  a  little  more  if  syrup  is  used ; 
butter  size  of  walnut ;  put  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  and  let  boil  on  stove  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  two  cups  milk  and 
put  in  lower  part  of  boiler  to  heat.  When 
hot  add  two  teaspoons  cornstarch,  yolks 
of  two  eggs  beaten  with  a  little  white 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt.  Line  pieplate  with 
pastry  and  bake,  then  fill  with  custard 
and  cover  with  meringue  made  of  whites 
of  eggs. 

Maple  Sugar  Muffins.— Make  baking 
powder  biscuit  dough,  roll  to  thickness  of 
hand,  spread  with  melted  butter,  then 
cover  with  maple  sugar.  Roll  and  cut 
off  in  slices  and  bake  in  rather  hot  oven 
as  other  muffins.  MRS.  o.  H.  J. 


More  About  Canning  Corn 

I).  W.  is  missing  a  treat  by  letting  the 
early  corn  go  by.  We  are  so  fond  of  the 
Golden  Bantam  that  the  largest  half  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


252.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress  with  in¬ 
verted  plait  at  each 
side.  Cut  in  sizes 
1C  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  3G  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


1840.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress,  with  or 
without  side  sec¬ 
tions.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


251.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress  with  side 
tucks.  Cut  in  sizes 
14,  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
54-in.  bordered  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd. 
of  18-in.  contrasting1. 

Needlework  In- 
Book,  15  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker, 
structor  and  Fashion 


my  cans  arc  filled  with  that.  First,  the 
corn  must  be  fresh  picked*  then  cut  from 
cob  and  cans  filled  full,  y2  teaspoon 
salt  to  every  pint  jar  or  one  teaspoon  to 
every  quart  jar.  Then  fill  with  cold 
water  and  put  cover  on  and  fasten  with 
top  wire.  Boil  steadily  for  four  hours 
and  then  put  second  wire  down.  If  any 
jar  doesn’t  seal  then  the  fault  must  be 
a  poor  rubber  or  chipped  jar.  I  have 
canned  for  quite  a  few  years  and  have 
always  had  the  best  of  luck. 

MRS.  J.  B.  H. 


Apple  Sauce  Cake 

Three  cups  of  apple  sauce  sweetened, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  one  cup  of  shortening,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
pinch  of  salt,  three  cups  flour,  more  if 
needed,  one  teaspoon  soda.  This  cake 
needs  to  be  quite  stiff.  mbs.  l.  j.  f. 


This  wonderful 
new  cotton  batting 
is  stitched  / 

both  ways/ 


lie  at  intersections 
Wearing  strain  comes  on 

stitching  -  not  on  soft  At  last  a  way  to  have  more  and  better  bed  cover- 

cotton  ings !  Fine,  long  fiber  cotton  in  rolls  which  spread 

out  to  large  comfort  size,  6  ft.  by  7^2  ft.,  stitched 
both  crosswise  and  lengthwise  every  4^2  inches. 
There  is  only  ONE  cross-stitched  cotton  batting  —  NIAGARA  Cross  Quilted, 
made  in  several  grades.  It  gives 


Double  wear— tied  in  half  the  time ! 


Tied  at  every  second  intersection 
of  crossed  stitching.  Complete  direc¬ 
tions  with  every  roll  show  how  to 
do  it  so  easily,  you  will  surprise 
yourself.  Takes  only  half  as  many 
tying  operations  as  old-style  batting. 
And  cross-stitching  takes  the  wear¬ 
ing  strain.  Prevents  tearing,  bunch¬ 


ing,  and  shifting,  which  shortens 
life  of  old-style  cotton  comforts. 
No  quilting  frames  needed.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  NIAGARA  Cross 
Quilted  Cotton  Batting.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  get  it. 


NIAGARA  COTTON  CO.,  INC.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 


NIAGARA  Cross  Quilted 

C  COTTON  BATTING  j 


Why  Pay  for  those  <j 
Extra  10  Degrees  [ 


SOME  people  think  the  only  way 
to  get  more  heat  is  to  bum  more 
fuel.  So  they  burn  a  lot  more  fuel 
than  is  necessary;  they  get  more  heat 
but  not  more  real  comfort.  What’s 
wrong?  Not  enough  water.  Note 
this:  Air  containing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  moisture  at  sixty  degrees 
is  more  comfortable  than  dried  out 
air  at  seventy  degrees,  and  every 
degree  costs  money. 

How  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  is  the  Moncrief 
Furnace  with  its  big, 
oversize  pan  for  water. 

This  humidifies,  or  mois¬ 
tens,  the  air  in  the  house 
so  that  it  is  more  like  that 
of  a  balmy  dayin  summer. 

You  get  real  comfort 
and  economy  out  of  a 
Moncrief  Furnace  be¬ 
cause  we  build  quality 
into  it.  If  that  is  what 
you  want,  see  the  Mon¬ 
crief  dealer  in  your  neigh- 
borhood.  Write  us  for 
his  name. 

Eastern  Sales  (Jffices: 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 
177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.I.,  New  York 
F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 
Batavia,  New  York 

Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


MONCRIEF  FURNACES 

Pipe  -  Ptpgless  -ThreePtpe  -  Maigsiic-frfoncrief 
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FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 
c  _  _  Save  X  to  y2  on  your 

stove,  range  or  furnace. 
®  1  Take  advantage  of  the 

biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years.  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  r  iron  nr  re 
and  pipeless,  and  household  runnnuc* 
goods.  Cash  oreasy  payments,  9SQ45 
30  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  |jp 


660,000  pleased  customers. 


Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points, 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency1 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included,  j 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


One  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  comprises  4% 
or  6-foot  iron  enameled  bath  tub,  one  19-inch  lava¬ 
tory.  A  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain. tank,  oak  seat,  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps  and  fittings. 

Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York  City 


on  PLUMBING  & 
HEATING  SUPPLIES 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
HOth  &  Spring  Carden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  will  put  you  in  business  as  my  Direct 
Factory  Agent  and  jobber,  to  take 
orders  for  my  full  line  of  candies,  chocolate 
bars,  mints  and  chewing  gum.  Unlimited 
opportunities  for  hustlers.  No  experience 
needed.  I  furnish  everything.  Every  store 
and  everybody  buys.  Work  spare  time  or 
fulltime.  Write  today  for  catalog,  selling  plan 
and  Free  Samples.  Exclusive  territory.  ACT  QUICK. 
MILTON  GORDON,  892  Jackson  St„  Cincinnati,  O. 


K0MKER5 


One  roll  film  develope 
and  printed  and  one  or 
5x7  Enlargement  for  dd 
PHOTOGRAM 
LA  BORATORIES 
Box  185  Newark,  N.  . 


uriiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  SL,  N.  Y. 
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What  I  Have  Learned  About 
Croup 

It  has  been  considerable,  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Doctors  fell  us  tendencies 
to  croup  may  be  inherited.  That  being 
the  case  my  two  children  must  have  in¬ 
herited  a  tendency  to  a  very  bad  habit — 
the  croup  habit.  My  first  experience  with 
croup  dates  back  to  my  own  girlhood, 
when  my  younger  brothers  were  often 
waking  us  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with 
that  ghastly  croupy  cough,  that  always 
got  the  entire  family  up  in  one  leap. 

I  well  remember  my  first  responsibility 
for  a  child  subject  to  croup.  My  mother 
had  been  called  to  Chicago  by  family  ill¬ 
ness,  and  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
house  and  family.  My  younger  brother, 
then  about  three,  was  subject  to  croup, 
and  that  was  one  thing  I  did  not  care  to 
be  responsible  for,  so  I  cajoled  the  young¬ 
ster  into  staying  in  bed  most  of  the 
time !  I  supplied  him  with  plenty  of 
fun  in  bed,  but  the  family  were  quite 
hilarious  at  my  methods.  Anyway  I  am 
still  convinced  that  prevention  is  the  best 
method.  For  a  number  of  years  our  doc¬ 
tor  worked  with  me  trying  to  find  a 
method  of  prevention. 

Neither  of  our  children  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  colds,  but  seemingly  out  of  a  clear 
sky  croup  would  be  upon  us.  And  invari¬ 
ably  Spring  and  Fall  are  the  worst  times 
of  the  year  for  croup  in  our  case. 

Why?  Because  of  the  winds.  Mother 
in  the  house  does  not  realize  how  bad 
those  Spring  winds  are,  because  the  sun 
shines  so  brightly.  I  have  found  by  care¬ 
ful  watching  that  almost  always  croup 
could  be  traced  to  a  particularly  cold, 
damp  wind,  which  we  have  in  abundance 
here  near  the  lake.  Our  doctor  told  me 
to  watch  specially  for  the  east  winds,  for 
they  are  usually  damp  and  cold. 

Croup  almost  always  follows  wet  feet. 
Good  boots,  rubbers  and  zippers  are  a 
necessity  for  they  are  part  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  method.  Even  then  Sonny  will 
occasionally  get  in  over  his  boot  tops. 
East  year  I  was  able  to  get  him  hip  hoots, 
but  this  year  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
ordinary  hoots. 

Hands  in  the  snow  even  with  mittens 
and  gloves  has  had  to  be  eliminated,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  children  love  to 
make  snow  men. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  the 
clothing  of  the  child.  If  dressed  too 
warmly  he  will  perspire  and  then  become 
chilled  and  croup  may  be  a  result.  See 
that  he  is  dressed  for  the  play  at  hand. 
If  riding,  dress  more  warmly,  and  if  run¬ 
ning  ou't-of-doors  a  sweater  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  public  health  nurse  told  me 
recently  that  in  her  estimation  more 
mothers  erred  overdressing  their  children 
than  the  other  way.  Especially  are  they 
dressed  too  warm,  many  times  to  sit  in 
warm  school  rooms,  she  declared. 

Frequent  bathing  is  a  necessity  if  the 
child  keeps  well  during  the  Winter 
months.  The  stomach  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  for  indigestion  lowers  the 
resistance  and  a  child  is  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  croup.  The  bowels  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  This  need  not  cause  any 
difficulty  if  careful  health  habits  of  elimi¬ 
nation  are  followed  from  babyhood. 

If  a  child  actually  gets  an  attack  of 
real  croup  a  doctor  should  be  called,  un¬ 
less  a  mother  knows  her  child  and  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  I  have  never  ad¬ 
vocated  giving  any  sort  of  drug  save  on 
the  advice  of  a  doctor.  The  drug  habit 
is  all  too  easy  to  form.  However,  there 
are  some  things  a  mother  can  do  until 
a  doctor  arrives.  First  get  the  child  to 
bed  in  a  warm,  well-ventilated  room. 
•Wring  cloths  from  hot  water  and  get 
around  the  child’s  throat.  If  the  attack 
is  not  too  severe  this  will  usually  loosen 
the  croup. 

Do  not  give  any  solid  food — I  have 
usually  given  all  the  orange  juice  a  child 
would  take  with  no  other  food.  Hot  milk, 
hot  broth — any  hot  liquid  is  all  right. 

If  the  breathing  is  alarming  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  child  vomit ;  % 
teaspoon  mustard  dissolved  in  warm 
water  may  be  given  to  make  the  child 
vomit  if  there  is  no  ipecac  in  the  house. 

By  all  means  keep  the  child  in  bed  for 
a  day  after  the  croup  has  disappeared. 
My  year-old  baby  developed  pneumonia 
following  croup.  The  resistance  is  low¬ 
ered  after  an  attack  of  this  kind,  so  that 
the  child  is  very  susceptible  to  any  lung 
or  bronchial  trouble. 

In  the  case  of  daughter  having  the  en¬ 
larged  and  diseased  tonsils  removed  did 
away  with  croup,  as  she  never  had  an  at¬ 
tack  after  they  were  removed. 

Brother  is  just  past  six,  and  had  but 
one  slight  attack  this  year  so  far,  so  we 
hope  he  is  outgrowing  it.  But  I  shall 
watch  him  carefully  even  up  to  May,  for 
our  Spring  winds  are  raw  and  cold  even 
that  late. 

It  goes,  without  saying  that  a  child 
should  be  isolated  when  having  an  attack 
of  croup  until  the  doctor  has  assured  you 
that  it  is  not  membraneous  croup.  This 
is  caused  by  the  diphtheria  germ  and  is 
very  contagious. 

To  a  mother’s  practiced  ear  there  may 
be  detected  an  oncoming  attack  of  croup 
by  a  slightly  husky  voice.  This  will 
usually  be  detected  in  the  late  afternoon. 
By  putting  the  child  to  bed  and  using 
the  hot  cloths  the  real  attack,  which 
usually  arrives  about  midnight,  may  be 
warded  off.  may  h.  mum  aw. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

People  who  care  how  they  look  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  teeth.  Not  only  are  good 
teeth  important  to  beauty;  they  are 
essential  to  health. 

Because  good  teeth  and  good  health  are  so 
closely  related,  modern  dentists  are  urging 
preventive  dentistry.  Its  aim  is  to  combat 
disease  by  preventing  tooth  troubles. 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  always 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  scientific 
move  for  better  teeth  and  health. 

Colgate’s  “washes”  your  teeth  thoroughly  clean 
— does  not  scratch  or  scour  them.  Causes  of 
tooth  decay  are  safely  and  effectively  removed  by 
Colgate’s. 

The  taste  of  Colgate’s  is  pleasant.  This  dental 
cream  is  made  and  advertised  sensibly,  and  is  sold 
at  a  sensible  price — 25c  for  a  large  size  tube. 

COLGATE  <Sc  CO.— Established  1806. 


Truth  in  advertising  implies 
honesty  in  manufacture 


Colgate  &.  Co.,  Dept.  562 

581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  tube  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

This  offer  good  only  in  \J.  S.  A. 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 


The 

Flavor 

is 

Roasted 

In! 


COFFEE 

Dwinell-Wright  Company 


-  ONC  fOUHD  WET 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *■  CHICAGO  *>  PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PERHAPS  you  are  one  of  those  who  hoped  that  some 
day  someone  would  produce  a  practical," thoroughly 
reliable  fresh  water  pumping  system.  It  is  now  here  —  the 
new,  perfected  O.  K.  'National” .  It  is  the  final  successful  re¬ 
sult  of  almost  20  years’  constant  development  by  the  best 
engineering  brains  in  the  country,  in  their  particular  field. 

These  engineers,  backed  by  the  great  resources  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  builders  of  air-controlled  equipment,  have  gone  the  limit  to 
produce  a  pumping  system  that  is  absolutely  right  in  principle, 
design,  construction  and  operation.  And  they  have  made  good  — 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  thing  they  started  out  to  do! 

Over  200  new,  perfected  “O.  K.  National”  pumps,  installed  more 
than  a  year  ago,  have  delivered  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  with¬ 
out  one  case  of  pump  trouble!  Actual  service  in  the  hands  of 
users  has  proved  that  this  new,  improved  pump  is  right !  It  is 
100,000,000  gallons  beyond  experiment! 

Because  this  is  the  kind  of  a  pumping  system  you  want,  and  will 
some  day  install,  we  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write 
for  descriptive  literature.  Free  consultation  and  planning  service. 


$ 

-- 

R 

National  Utilities  Corporation 

303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  largest  and  oldest  builders  of  air- 
controlled  equipment  in  the  world. 
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FOR 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 

FARM  &•  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
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Water  may  be 
pumped  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources  at  the 
same  time — well  and 
cistern,  lake  or  stream 
—  and  is  delivered  un¬ 
der  pressure  whenever 
wanted.  Capacities: 
200  to  2000  gallons  per 
hour.  Maximum  lift 
150  feet. 


ABSORBine 

**  **7RADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write..  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


On  Farm 
Sanitation 


Free  Booklets 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

7@S>!S^.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Paint 

bur  House 


with  "Old  Ironsides  " 


p'RESHEN  up  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  your  home  with  “Old  Ironsides" 
Guaranteed  Paints.  They  are  absolutely  fresh  and  ready  to  use.  If  Anyone  can  put 
them  on,  following  our  simple  directions.  Invest  a  few  dollars  in  “Old  Ironsides" 
Paints;  add  hundreds  to  the  value  of  your  home. 

Save  Yz  on  House  and  Barn  Paints 

Buy  direct  from  long-established  makers  and  save 
at  least  one-third.  Freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  all  orders  for  10  gallons  or  more.  Every  gallon  of 
“Old  Ironsides”  Paint  is  guaranteed.  We  make  a 
complete  line  of  House  and  Barn  Paints. 
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Bam  Paint 

"eight  Pai  <3 
,  within 


Write  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  List 
and  Free  Booklet 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


—  Gal 

House  Paint 
freight  Paid 

5  Within 

300MileS 


We  are  using  a  horse  that  is  skort- 

hfm  Mdaiv  ?qmttkinned ;  the  flies  bother 

m  Is  there  some  wash  we  ronld 

use  that  would  keep  them  off?  The  cow 
sprays  gum  up  his  hair.  E  2 

New  York.  ’ 

As  the  horse  has  a  thin,  tender  skin 
any  strong  fly  repellant  will  be  likely  to 
cause  as  much  or  more  irritation  than  the 
hes.  In  the  circumstances  we  should 
advise  screening  and  darkening  the  stable 
and  keeping  it  clean  and  the  manure 
hauled  away  100  ft.  or  more  daily,  to 
essen  the  number  of  flies.  In  addition 
iang  bundles  of  sweet  clover  from  the 
cmling  of  the  stable,  as  this  attracts  flies 
and  helps  to  keep  them  off  the  horses 
Are  you  aware  that  white  clover  blos¬ 
soms  are  also  said  to  have  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  flies?  Sprinkling  a  mixture 
ot  formalin  and  water  on  the  floors  of 
the  stable  and  setting  the  solution  in 
saucers  or  other  shallow  vessels  about  the 
stable  also  helps  to  rid  the  place  of  flies, 
as  does  spraying  the  interior  of  the 
stable  with  a  solution  of  five  ounces  of 
formaim  per  gallon  when  the  horses  are 
outdoors.  When  the  horse  has  to  be 
worked  while  flies  abound,  better  cover 
his  body  with  a  light  sheet,  under  the 
harness,  if  ordinary  fly  nets  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  keep  flies  away.  When  that  is 
done,  however,  one  generally  finds  that  the 
dies  attack  the  exposed  skin  between  the 
fmd  leSs  and  where  it  is  not  covered 
by  the  net  or  the  sheet.  We  have  often 
seen  such  exposed  parts  bleeding  from 
fly  bites  when  the  horses  come  in  from 
work.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep 
such  parts  protected  by  spraying  with 
a  good  fly-repellant.  When  the  horse  has 
thin  skin  try  the  effects  of  repellant  re¬ 
duced  one-third  in  strength  bv  addition 
of  water.  If  that  does  not  suffice  add 
more  water  and  if  water  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  add  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed 
oil,  shaking  the  mixture  thoroughly  to 
make  an  emulsion.  The  weaker  repellant 
has  then  to  be  used  more  frequently  than 
the  full  strength  preparation  so  that 
flies  are  kept  off.  On  the  skin  of  such  a 
horse  we  -often  find  sore  or  abraded  parts 
which  exude  a  little  serum  and  that  at¬ 
tracts  flies.  To  .such  places  apply  two 
or  three  times  daily  a  little  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  oil  of  cajeput  and  two 
parts  of  cottonseed  oil,  or  sweet  oil.  This 
mixture  is  comparatively  cheap  and  is 
quite  effective.  If  the  other  repellants 
mentioned  do  not  suffice,  when  weakened 
so  that  they  do  not  irritate,  try  spraying 
with  the  oil  of  cajeput  mixture.  Dusting 
wounds  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  idoform,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  naphthalin  will  also  repel  flies. 

A.  s.  A. 


County  and  Town  Authority 
on  Tuberculin  Test 

Sometime  ago  the  town  board  of  Islip, 
N.  Y.,  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  milk  from  untested  cows.  Now 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  has  expanded  the  foregoing  resolution 
to  include  the  entire  county.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  State  will  not  undertake  to 
test  cows,  and  pay  indemnity  for  con¬ 
demned  stock_  unless  90  per  cent  of  the 
cow  owners  in  a  county  agree  to  test. 
Should  it  not  come  to  tuberculin  testing 
from  the  State,  have  the  county  and  town 
authorities  power  enough  to  stop  me  from 
selling  my  milk  to  private  customers,  in 
unincorporated  villages?  Or  will  I  have 
to  go  under  the  entire  expense  on  my  own 
account  ?  Ei  P 

If  you  wish  your  dairy  herd  tested  for 
tuberculosis,  you  may  apply  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  such  a  test  and  ask  for  blank 
forms  upon  which  to  make  application. 
You  will  have  to  agree  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  Commissioner  with  regard 
to  rectifying  any  unsanitary  conditions 
found  upon  your  premises,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  cattle  found  to  be  tubercu¬ 
lar.  Any  municipality  may  forbid  the 
sale  of  milk  from  other  than  tuberculin- 
tested  cows  and  it  is  probably  within 
'the  province  of  boards  of  supervisors  to 
make  such  regulations  for  the  unincor¬ 
porated  villages  within  the  county.  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  to  undertake  only  “area *  testing,” 
that  is,  testing  of  cattle  in  limited  areas 
where  all  dairy  herds  shall  be  included, 
the  idea  being  to  finally  make  such  areas 
coalesce  and  include  the  entire  State, 
but  Section  79  of  Article  5  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Daw  provides  for  testing  of 
individual  herds  at  the  request  of  own¬ 
ers  and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
rescinded.  ‘  m.  b.  d. 


.  V  We  think  it  the  best  of  anything  we  have  ever 
tried.  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

“Never  used  anything  that  would  heal  cow’s 
teats  as  quickly.  Results  have  been  wonderful.” 
Benj.  Meshman,  Bendora  Farms,  Whippany.N.J. 

“Most  wonderful  ointment  I  have  ever  used  in 
my  dairy.  For  Cow  Pox  have  never  found  it  to 
require  more  than  3  days  to  make  complete  cure.” 
Dudley  O.  Sayre,  Hillcrest  Farm,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

“Wonderful  results,  not  only  on  sore  teats,  but 
in  curing  foot  rot.  Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
cn  horses.”  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 

“ 'Very  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  cow’s 
udders  and  other  sores  on  animals."  W.  L.  R. 
Perry  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Formerly  with 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Univ.of  Missouri ,i 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats,  foot-rot, 
cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils,  sore  eyes,  injec¬ 
tions,  torn,  ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar-saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker,  fistulas. 
Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria.  Hastens 
formation  of  healthy  granulations —  healing 
takes  place  in  one-half  less  time. 

NOT  MEW  OR  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
other  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hospitals 
(mcl  g  City  of  NewYork), Railways,  Industries, 
Navy.  Gives  same  wonderful  results  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever 
used.  Get  results  where  everything  else  fails. 
Directions  are  enclosed  for  using  these  equally 
effectively  in  your  family. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price  $1.00  Bottle  (lA  lb.  net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.00  Tin  ( V2  lb.  net) 

ANIMALIN 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  use  order  blank  below. 

Reference:  Bloomfield  Nat.  Bank,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 

Dept.  H-U  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 

□  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (Yt  lb.  net) 

□  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve).  (Y  lb.  net) 

It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results. 


.R.  F.D... 


Heavas,  Coughs,  Cor-dltlon- 
or.  Worms.-  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co, 
Tolodo,  Ohio, 


GLECKNER 

The  Name  to  Look  for 
When  You  Buy 

HARNESS 

Style  “P” 

New  York  &  Pa. 


1  Vc "  traces,  $68.00  Add  $2.05  for  1%"  traces. 

For  47  years,  GLECKNER  has  stood 
for  dependable  quality  and  reasonable 
prices  in  Harness. 

GLECKNER  1000  “Thousand  1000 
Harness  (illustrated  above),  our  latest 
product,  is  a  full  sized,  standardized 
Harness  and  is  made  in  large  lots  which 
reduces  the  cost  to  YOU.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let 
you  examine  it  and  try  out  its  easy  ad¬ 
justments  and  who  will  guarantee  it  to 
you. 

Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet, 

“Outfitting  the  Horse” 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  AND  SONS  CO. 

CANTON,  PA. 

47  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 
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IOTS  of  work  to  do  before  frost. 

J  Keep  your  horses  in  shape.  Use 
Gombault’s  Caustio  Balsam  for 

Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint,  Gapped  Hock,  Curb, 
Fistula,  Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil, 
Wire  Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 
Known  and  used  everywhere  for  41  years.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  Won’t 
leave  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Buy  it  today.  $2.00 
at  drug  stores  or  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAUIiT'S 

Caustic  ■ 


Tift  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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DOORS 

Can’t  Blow  Shut 


when  you  equip  your  garage, 
barn,  or  other  buildings,  with 
the  one  and  only  door  stop 
that  the  highest  winds  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  dislodge, 

A  touch  of  the  foot  sets  or 
releasesit,  easily  and  instantly. 
A  fine  time  saver  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Fully  guaranteed.  Order 
one  or  more  pairs  today — only 
75c  per  pair,  sent  postpaid. 


GRAIN  &  MILL  STUFFS 

Assorted  Oars  of  Feeds  and  Flour. 

Prices  on  application. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO. 

103  3rd  Ave.  S  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

|  ,%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  J4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


Milkinff  Shnrthnrnc  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
milKingonOrinOrnS  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  blitter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waxhlngtonville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  Yi^EI *siG 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  8  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lamb^h-eH 

by  Ward  we  if  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvillo,  NY. 


Depraved  Appetite 

What  is  lacking  and  what  should  he 
given  to  a  calf  that  is  gnawing  wood?  I 
have  a  bull  calf  two  months  old  which  is 
in  good  condition  and  is  consuming  four 
quarts  a  day  of  milk,  has  grain  and  is 
tied  outside  on  a  pretty  good  pasture,  bat 
as  soon  that  he  is  put  in  the  stable  he 
gnaws  all  the  wood  that  is  around  him. 
I  think  he  lacks  some  minerals  in  his  ra¬ 
tion.  s.  c. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

When  a  calf  gnaws  or  eats  wood  we 
usually  find  that  the  animal  is  afflicted 
with  chronic  indigestion.  In  some  in¬ 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 


SWINE 


DirC  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DirC 
lIUJ  SIZE  AND  QUALITY  ilUJ 

FOR  SAI  F  Lfi'Ve  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
t  v/a\  im  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

Thesh  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  £>., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


stances  “licking  disease”  is  present  that 
is  associated  with  rickets,  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  the  hones  are  deficient  in  lime  salts, 
chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  Licking  dis¬ 
ease  is  so  called  for  the  reason  that  the 
animal  is  constantly  running  its  tongue 
out  and  licking  the  muzzle,  sometimes 
making  a  smacking  noise  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  there  being  also  a  collection  of 
froth  or  saliva  about  the  muzzle  and 
mouth.  Just  what  causes  the  indigestion 
is  sometimes  a  puzzle,  but  we  often  find 
that  it  comes  from  drinking  too  much 
skim-milk  at  too  long  intervals,  so  that  it 
is  taken  in  too  fast.  If  the  milk  is  cold, 
or  sour,  or  frothy,  it,  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  cause  derangement  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Rickets  usually  causes 
thriftlessness,  weakness,  harsh  coat  and 
stiffness  or  lameness.  Sometimes  the 
joints  are  enlarged  or  the  bones  are  dis¬ 
torted.  The  deficiency  of  the  hones  may 
either  be  due  to  malnutrition,  the  calf 
not  normally  assimilating  lime  salts,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  mineral  matters  in 
the  feed.  Depriving  a  calf,  or  other 
young,  growing  animal  of  direct  sunshine 
also  helps  to  induce  rickets.  The  ultra 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pliila. 


- SALE  - - 

60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  28th,  1925 

Fifth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue ,  write 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  C 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


1 1 0  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1 1 0 


Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chesler  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  $5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  O.  O.  I).  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOB 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
_  bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Registered  Durocs 

Big  type  Defender  ami  Pathfinder  boors  and  gilts. 
Let  us  select  one  of  these  outstanding  Spring  boars 
to  head  your  herd.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

CONTENT  FARMS  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

KoiirestK,  Moses,  Mgr. 


nimnOO  ^  you  want  Lke  fles,;  in  Durocs, 
InllllN  wr’te  us-  We  have  some  choice 

UUIIUUU  GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


■  ill  D  O  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


Pnlanri.nhinae  crow  faster.  Service  hoars,  regis- 
rUldllU  UllllldS  tered,  high  class.  $40  to  $50.  Fall  pigs. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheawold,  Bel. 


FOIL  SALE— S  hrop»hlr«  and  Southdown  Rama. 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Registered  Hampshire-Down  ltam  Tamils 
A.  C.  BENSON  Ceres,  N.  V 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Scpcrvision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

■  ■  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  w  W  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

*  Z?y 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


vio-let  ray  of  the  sun  causes  phosphates 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bones  and  is  a  di¬ 
rect  remedy  for  rickets,  as  well  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  See  that  the  calf  is  exposed  to 
direct  sunshine  daily.  We  should  also 
advise  starting  treatment  with  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  in  milk,  to  clear  the  bowels. 
Then  give  the  calf  a  teaspoon  of  cod  liver 
oil  twice  daily,  as  it  is  also  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  rickets.  Increase  the  dose 
a  little,  now  and  then,  if  improvement 
does  not  quickly  ensue.  Mix  one  ounce 
of  limewater  with  each  pint  of  milk  fed 
daily.  If  possible  feed  the  milk  blood- 
warm  (100  degrees  Fahr. )  and  three 
times  daily.  Make  the  calf  drink  slowly. 
Re  careful  to  remove  separator  foam  from 
skim-milk  and  to  keep  all  feeding  uten¬ 
sils  sweet  and  clean.  Make  limewater 
by  slaking  one  ounce  of  lime,  per  quart 
of  water.  Let  the  lime  settle  and  use 
the  clear  liquid.  Alfalfa  hay  is  the  best 
roughage  and  clover  hay  next  in  feeding 
value  for  young  animals.  These  legumes 
contain  protein  elements  and  Alfalfa  is 
also  rich  in  a  vitamine  which  causes  as¬ 
similation  of  the  lime  in  legume  feed.  It 
may  not  he  necessary  to  add  minerals  to 
such  a  ration,  along  with  ground  corn 
or  barley,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal,  but  if  the  calf  does  not  improve 
quickly  it  would  be  well  to  mix  with  each 
100  lbs.  of  concentrate  feed  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone,  or  wood 
ashes,  or  steamed  bone  meal,  in  addition 
to  allowing  free  access  to  a  block  of  salt 
or  to  a  lump  of  rock  salt.  Mixing  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  in  the 
feed  or  drinking  water  may  also  help  to 
stop  depraved  appetite,  when  present.  Un¬ 
til  the  calf  loses  taste  for  wood  try  to 
keep  it  from  indulging  the  habit  of  wood 
chewing,  or  saturate  all  woodwork  with 
kerosene,  or  turpentine,  if  there  is  no 
danger  of  fire.  In  this  connection  we 
may  mention  the  interesting  fact  that  al¬ 
lowing  animals  to  eat  the  bark  of  pop¬ 
lar  (“popple”)  stems  and  houghs,  when 
they  have  the  habit  of  gnawing  or  eating 
wood,  often  proves  remedial  and  is  well 
worth  trying,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
work  horse.  A.  S.  A. 


Thomas  was  not  a  prime  favorite  with 
his  rich  uncle.  One  evening  the  young 
man  went  to  his  uncle’s  home  for  a  call, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  : 
“Uncle,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
rather  foolish  for  me  to  marry  a  girl  who 
was  intellectually  my  inferior?”  “Worse 
than  foolish,  Thomas,”  was  the  reply. 
“Worse  than  foolish — impossible.” — Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  D>IXT  FIRMS.  M  S.  IZd  SI..  Phils..  Ps 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMiTHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull— Ne  Plus  Ultra  Breeding 

4  years  old ;  good  size  and  gentle,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Phone  3F3.  My  address  is  D.  S.  RIDER,  Bath,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  S-COWS-HEIFERS -CALVES 

Rome  A.  R.  Others  A.  R.  parentage.  Accredited.  Write 
for  sales  list.  Gloncheslor  Farms,  Inc.,  Wyobrooke,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernseys  A-cre-  -Ierd-  3^odcow8in 


stock. 


milk  and  some  nice  young 
Write  or  visit  KOSKMONTE  FARMS,  Cllminio.it,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Caldwell  Place  Dispersal 
and  Consignment  Sale 

AT  MARION,  NEW  YORK 
FRIDAY,  SEPT.  18th 

60  HEAD  OF  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
30  REG.  COWS  IN  MILK 
10  REG.  HEIFERS 
8  REG.  BULLS  — ALL  AGES 
12  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

Catalogues  on  request 

JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sales  Mgr.,  MARION,  N.  Y. 


COWS 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

All  of  my  cows  are  purchased  from  tested  Counties  and 
have  stood  at  least  two  clean  tests.  Cows  that  will 
weigh  from  11  to  1400  lbs.,  nice  condition,  good  age, 
plenty  of  style,  and  as  good  producers  as  there  are 
in  New  York  State. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  some  fancy  dairy  cows 
that  have  stood  tile  tuberculin  test  at  least  twice,  let  me 
show  you  some  that  will  please  the  most  critical  buyer. 

’Phone  169  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone  3787 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W000LAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


I  specialize  CPPDirTQ  Thirty  years  exper- 

in  raising  *  E.  T\  E.  I  O  ience.  Sept,  prices. 
Males,  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.60  each.  One  dozen, 
$30.  Vearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 

book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


Beglstcred  O.  I.  O.  and  OliesterW  hlte  niCQ 
■»  Euqono  P.  Roger,  Wayvlllo,  N.  V.  *  *Dj 


DOGS 

shephid  [Police!  Pups 

9-12  wks. ;  $35  and  np.  Also  at  stud  a  young,  flashy 
dog,  No.  478352.  All  stock  registered  and  healthy. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM,  R.  F.  D.  Nnjack,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

POI  ICF  PITPPVFSs  SIRE:  Interna 

K  ULIUL.  M  Uii  lEiij  tional  Champion, 
Schatz  von  Hohentann.  DAM  :  Betty  vou  Murgtlial 
Whelped  March  27th.  Price,  $60  and  $75  each.  Col¬ 
or,  Wolf  gray.  La  GROTTO  KENNELS,  South  Wilton,  Conn. 

Weslridge  Police  KennelSmlltomerMounZtionpu^ 

from  the  country’s  best.  $25-335.  Danielson,  Conn. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males,  $15 
and  $20;  Females,  $10  and  $15. 

H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

\  Torn  A1  re  Male  and  Spayed  Female  Pups, 

$lO.  Swap  for  pullets. 

AFTON  FARM  Dummorston,  Vermont 

Rnnrrfinn  AirnrDIne  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
uUdluldn  AireuaiBS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25  ;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  HIlANDltETII  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brandreth  Lake,  Beaver  River  1\  ().,  New  York 

/inr1 1  A  HIT1  -A**  stud.  Fawn’s  prize-win- 

uKfcAl  l/ANho  )lil,e  stoek-  Some  yr.-old  fe- 
unL.ni  vm\L,u  ,liale8  for  8alo  or  trade  £or  (i. 

mos.-old  pullets.  MAX  LEVINE  Spottswood,  N.  J. 

Hfinnrl  Pnnnino  Bla<-’k  and  ton  ■  ake>  eight  weeks. 

nounu  Jruppies  Five  Dollars  Kaeli. 

FENTO  WARNER  Rlchmondville,  New  York 

r/ll  I  IP  DIIDDIUO  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLIL  I  1 J 1  I  I  Pii  1  raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  GSR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*a. 

ll/ire  Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies,  $50.  Newfoundland 
™  Puppies,  $50.  CLARK  FARM  ISoonton,  N.  J. 

f  o  R  Cnn.|:„L  0oUQt.„  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  tllgllMl  OcllfSTb  o,  K.  KENNELS  M.rydel,  Mxryland 

1  ake  Shore  Kennels,  Him  rod,  N.Y. ,  offers  live  good  coon 
L  hounds.  Alsoraboit  <fc  fox  hounds.  Beagles  on  approval. 

|  HORSES 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  FINEST  LOT  OF  DEVONS 

EVER  OFFERED  AT  PUBLIC  SALE  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE 


Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Thursday,  Sept.  24  Ap  „3 


30 


CONSIGNED  BY  - 

Dr,  J.  L.  BUELj  Litchfield,  Conn. 


BATCHELDER  FARMS,  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 

R.  E.  BARROWS,  Stafford  Spring,  Conn.  RALPH  COFFING.  Macv.  Ind. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  S U 


CASE  &  ELLING,  Concordia.  Mo. 
ROSECROFT,  Sutton,  Ma«s. 
Storm,  Conn. 


Send  for  catalog  to  JOHN  E.  GIFFORD,  Sales  Manager,  Millbary,  Mass.  Mention  Breeder’s  Gazette. 
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Get  Full  Value  from  Your 
Corn  Fodder! 


International  Harvester  Company 

bob  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °*  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 


McCormick  -  Deering 

Corn  Machines 


The  McCormick-Deering  Husker  and  Shredder  owner  knows 
the  profit  that  lies  in  thrifty  handling  and  feeding  of  corn  fodder. 
He  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  stock  eats  and  relishes 
shredded  fodder,  and  wastes  mighty  little  of  it.  Each  year  he 
enjoys  the  convenience  of  husking  out  the  ear  corn  mechanically 
and  feeding  it  out  of  the  crib  as  he  wishes.  So  he  knows  exactly 
how  much  he  feeds  per  head;  no  guesswork  about  it. 

A  husker  and  shredder  pays  its  own  way  easily  in  the  in¬ 
creased  feeding  value,  saving  in  time  and  labor,  and  more  easily 
gauged  feeding  it  makes  possible.  With  corn  and  hay  at  present 
prices  you  should  by  all  means  use  a  husker  and  shredder.  It 
will  get  the  most  out  of  both 
the  ear  corn  and  the  fodder. 


See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 


A  point  worth  remembering 
is  the  fact  that  the  McCormick- 
Deering  produces  a  high  grade 
of  stover,  free  of  shelled  corn, 
that  keeps  well  when  properly 
housed  or  stacked.  Also  the 
McCormick-Deering  snaps  out 
all  of  the  ear  corn  and  husks 
it  clean. 


McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

Capacities:  3  to  25  tons  per  hour. 
Power  required:  4  to  30  h.  p. 


Rust-resisting 

Copper-Steel 


For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Sponting,  Etc.  „  , 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized  makes  l|||| 
safe,  substantial  and  economical  roadway  culverts. 

^™°^LO,isi^°-hi?hRst^uaiity.gaIv?niz9,d  Product  manufactured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metalwork.  The  Kes 
,uldl"ate9  4hat  Copper  Steel  is  used,  and  assures  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  an 
1H°'ied  fhat  Apollo-Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  leading  dealer 
Keystone  quality  is  also  unequaled  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  Better  Buildings  and  Apollo  booklet 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  JO  H-P 

To  Prove  that  this  "super- 
powered”  one-profit,  light 
weight  WITTE  will  save 
/  • : ;  -::w  y°u  one-half  the  time,  la- 
bor  and  cost  of  any  job  on 
place  I  want  to  send  it 

m  t0  you  on  a  30-day  test  at  my  risk.  I  guar- 
antee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  •YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One  —  Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make  —  simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  size3  2  to  25  H-P. 

rar^^Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
_  **  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Bums  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas— 

Yet  Delivers  25%  or  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 

No  cranking  required.  Compact 
and  easily  moved.  Double,  bal¬ 
anced  fly-wheels  with  throttling 
governor  that  saves  money.  Fifty 
New  Features  —  Write  Me  Today 
— a  postal  will  do— for  my  Special 


FREE  30-Day  Test  Offer. 

1897  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Protective  Covering  for 
Shingle  Roof 

Can  a  roof  of  wooden  -shingles,  not  in 
bad  shape,  be  helped  by  an  application  of 
roofing  cement?  I  have  shingled  roofs 
which  have  been  on  eight  or  10  years.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  few  shingles  are  necessary 
to  replace  those  that  come  off.  They  are 
not  badly  curled.  A  friend  of  mine  knows 
a  man  who  covered  a  shingled  roof  with 
a  preparation  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
report  is  that  it  was  worth  a  great  deal 
to  him.  I  heard  of  another  man  who 
used  same  kind  of  -stuff  on  an  iron  roof 
and  it  washed  off.  I  think  that  there 
must  be  some  material  which  would  bind 
a  shingled  roof  and  protect  it  so  that  -it 
would  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  the  roof. 

New  York.  w. 

I  would  not  expect  an  application  of 
roofing  cement  to  be  a  very  effective 
-means  of  preserving  a  shingled  roof. 
Water  will  still  work  down  into  the 
shingles  and  be  absorbed  from  the  under 
side,  ru-sting  the  nails  and  warping  and 
rotting  the  shingles.  If  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  roof  treated  as  you 
describe  I  would  suggest  that  you  do.  so 
and  draw  conclusions  from  this  before 
treating  another  roof.  The  life  of  a 
shingled  roof  can  be  prolonged  by  using 
a  galvanized  nail,  careful  laying  and  the 
use  of  a  preservative  creosote  oil  that 
soaks  into  the  shingle,  lessening  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  which  is  necessary  for 
decay  producing  bacteria.  Dipped  shingles 
are  best.  Many  farm  buildings  in  this 
-section  are  being  roofed  with  metal  at 
-the  present.  While  it  does  not  permit  the 
artistic  treatment  of  a  shingled  roof,  it 
lessens  fire  risk,  permits  easy  protection 
from  lightning  and  gives  clean  cistern 
water. 


Making  Cellar  Waterproof 

I  have  a  very  desirable  lot  on  which  I 
wish  to  erect  a  building.  I  would  like  a 
good  cellar  and  would  also  like  to  have 
the  entrance  about  level  with  the  street. 
To  do  this  would  necessitate  digging  a 
very  long  cellar  drain  past  several  other 
properties,  which  I  am  afraid  I  would 
not  be  allowed  to  do.  Is  there  any  prac¬ 
tical  way  (without  prohibitive  cost)  to 
waterproof  the  cement  wall  and  bottom  of 
the  cellar?  g.  s.  b. 

Waymart,  Pa. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  dry  base¬ 
ment  of  concrete  even  though  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  ground  water 
present.  Concrete  itself,  if  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  mixed  and  placed  is  watertight  but 
as  cracks  may  develop,  due  to  unequal 
settlement  and  contraction,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  a  membranous  lining  of 
burlap  or  tarred  felt  paper  mopped  on 
with  hot  pitch  or  tar.  Where  this  is  done 
the  footing  is  laid  first  and  either  a 
groove  or  a  ridge  east  in  it  to  serve  as  a 
lock  for  the  wall  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
When  dry,  it  is  mopped  with  hot  tar  or 
asphalt  and  a  strip  of  tarred  felt  laid 
around  it.  One  edge  of  this  is  turned  up 
against  the  inside  of  the  outside  wall 
form  and  the  other  carried  over  upon  a 
thin  floor.  After  the  walls  are  built  the 
outside  is  covered1  with  the  hot  tar  and 
felt  and  a  similar  layer  is  mopped  on  the 
sub-floor  that  has  been  laid.  The  finished 
floor  is  then  laid  upon  this,  the  tarred 
membranous  layer  in  -the  floor  and  extend¬ 
ing  up  the  outside  of  the  side  walls  serv¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  or 
dampness. 

Preventing  Water  Trough 
from  Freezing 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  there  is  running 
water  to  the  buildings,  gravity  system. 
It  comes  1,000  ft.,  more  or  less,  runs 
slowly,  comes  to  sink  in  house,  then  from 
there  to  trough  in  barnyard ;  %-in.  pipe 
does  the  work.  Trough  is  fine  until  snap¬ 
ping  cold  weather  comes,  then  it  freezes, 
and  sometimes  I  lose  the  water.  Trough 
is  built  of  2-in.  plank.  How  can  I  stop 
the  water  from  freezing  in  this  trough? 
The  -first  Winter  I  used  the  trough  I 
never  banked  it ;  it  froze  clear  to  bottom. 
This  last  Winter  I  banked  it  in  good 
shape  with  sawdust,  and  it  seemed  to 
freeze  worse  than  when  not  banked. 
There  is  waste  pipe  in  trough.  Will  you 
give  me  your  opinion?  I  want  to  find  the 
best  way  of  fixing  the  trough  so  it  will 
not  freeze,  or  at  -least  not  freeze  so  hard. 
My  own  idea  is  make  another  trough  over 
this  one  and  have  a  dead-air  space,  but  if 
there  is  a  better  way  I  would  like  to  find 
it  out?  w.  F. 

North  W-hitefield,  Me. 

Doubtless  you  have  some  very  cold 
weather  in  Maine  and  with  such  a  small 
inflow  the  trough  should  be  well  insulated 
to  retain  the  heat  of  the  inflowing  water. 
First  make  sure  that  the  trough  is  tight, 
so  that  insulating  material  put  around  it 
will  not  become  wet  and  its  insulating 
value  destroyed.  A  tight  box  can  then  be 


built  about  the  trough  and  covered  with 
roofing  or  tar-paper  to  insure  a  tight 
job.  This  should  be  about  1  ft.  larger  all 
around  than  the  trough,  and  the  space 
between  well  packed  with  planer  shav¬ 
ings.  The  double  wall  should  extend  well 
above  the  water  level  in  the  trough  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  air  space  beneath  the  cover.  The 
cover  should  be  tight  and  should  fit  close¬ 
ly  all  around  the  edge.  For  convenience 
the  insulation  in  the  cover  should  be  of 
insulite,  hair  quilt  or  some  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  With  this  construction  and  the 
trough  banked  on  three  sides  with  straw 
or  similar  material  there  should  be  no 
trouble  from  freezing,  the  waste  pipe  of 
course  being  inside  and  leading  to  a  cov¬ 
ered  drain. 


Size  of  Septic  Tank 

I  am  building  a  -septic  tank  to  take  care 
of  bath,  toilet,  sink  and  washtubs.  I 
have  dug  hole.  5x10x9  ft.  deep.  I  would 
like  to  have  liquid  soak  away  at  end  of 
septic  tank  to  -save  digging  more  ditch, 
but  am  afraid  of  well,  which  is  in  cellar, 
35  ft.  -away.  Do  you  think  well  is  too 
near?  It  is  gravel  soil.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  write  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  bulletin  on  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  before  digging  the  hole  for  your 
tank.  You  would  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  expense,  as  you  have  dug 
this  hole  much  larger  than  is  necessary. 
A  septic  tank  6  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide  and 
4  ft.  deep,  inside  measurements,  will  take 
care  of  a  family  of  eight  people.  The 
walls  are  about  6  in.  in  thickness,  and 
made  from  concrete  mixed  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  clean,  coarse  sand  and 
four  parts  crushed  stone  or  screened 
gravel. 

If  your  tank  is  tight  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  having  it  near  the  well,  but  it 
must  not  discharge  its  contents  as  close 
as.  indicated,.  particularly  in  a  gravelly 
soil  where  soil  water  travels  freely.  Carry 
-the  discharge  from  the  tank  in  a  tight 
sewer  pipe  with  well-cemented  joints  to 
a  point  a  safe  distance  below  the  well. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the 
well  and  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and 
will  probably  be  100  ft.  or  more.  Get  it 
far  enough  away  so  there  is  no  possibility 
of.  the  sewage  working  hack  through  the 
soil  to  the  well.  At  the  lower  end  this 
pipe  can  discharge  into  tile  laid  with  open 
joints  about  16  to  18  in.  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Use  about  20  ft.  of  tile  for  each 
member  of  the  family. 

The  bulletin  mentioned  describes  the 
construction  of  a  sewage  system  in  detail, 
and  I  would  suggest  your  getting  it.  It 
will  be  mailed  you  upon  request  to  Cor¬ 
nell. 


Ford  Motor  to  Drive 
Sawmill 

I  have  a  Ford  motor  I  would  like  to 
use  for  driving  a  No.  2  sawmill.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  rig  the  motor  and 
also  what  size  pulley  to  use?  I  have  quite 
an  assortment  of  pulleys,  shafts  and  bear¬ 
ings,  and  believe  I  can  use  them  for  such 
purpose.  I  intend  using  the  motor  only. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  f.  o. 

Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience  if  wood  can  be  sawed  for 
family  use  by  using  the  power  from  a 
car?  I  have  a  Ford  roadster.  Would  like 
full  particulars  as  to  how  to  use  it  and 
size  of  circular  saw  to  use,  and  where 
it  can  be  bought.  c.  E.  D. 

Sabinal,  Texas. 

I  would  not  expect  the  engine  from  a 
Ford  automobile  to  be  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  handle  a  sawmill  satisfactorily. 
To  produce  a  satisfactory  grade  of  lumber 
there  should  be  power  enough  to  maintain 
a  constant  speed  throughout  the  length 
of  the  cut.  Possibly  by  making  the  speed 
slow  enough  this  could  he  done,  but  it 
seems  that  a  heavier  engine  would  give 
better  service.  While  an  automobile  en¬ 
gine  may  have  a  high  power  rating  and 
be  capable  of  developing  this  power  for 
short  periods  of  time  they  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  work  continuously  under  full 
load.  Under  road  conditions  they  work 
at  only  part  load. 

A  rip  saw  -should  run  with  a  rim  speed 
of  10.000  ft.  per  minute.  With  a  48-in. 
saw  this  would  mean  approximately  833 
r.p.m.  A  12-in.  pulley  on  the  saw  and 
a  10-in.  pulley  on  the  engine  would  per¬ 
mit  the  motor  to  run  at  about  1,000 
•r.p.m. 


Old  Uncle  Eben  Jones  went  into  a 
life-insurance  office  and  requested  a  poli¬ 
cy.  “Why,  uncle,”  -said  the  president, 
‘you  are  too  old  for  us  to  take  a  risk. 
How  old  are  you?”  “Ninety-seven 
come  next  August,”  said  the  old  man,  and 
added  testily :  “If  you  folks  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  up  your  statistics, 
you’ll  find  that  mighty  few  men  die  after 
they’re  ninety-seven.” — Earth  Mover. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

MARKET  CHANGES  COMING  FOR  SHEEP, 

WOOL,  MILL  FEEDS,  POTATOES  AND  AP¬ 
PLES  ;  A  GLIMPSE  AT  VARIOUS  FARM 

PRODUCTS. 

The  Fall  season  opens  with  nearly  the 
whole  list  of  farm  stuff  declining  from  the 
high  level  of  the  past  Summer’s  prices. 
Grain,  feeds,  cotton,  wool,  live  stock, 
cheese,  also  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  sold  lower  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time,  although  the  declines  were  mod¬ 
erate  as  a  rule.  This  condition  is  almost 
the  usual  thing  when  new  crops  are  com¬ 
ing  along  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  in¬ 
creasing.  Some  of  these  products  should 
recover  somewhat  because  the  production 
is  below  average.  Others  having  been 
high  because  of  special  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  come  back  to  Summer  levels. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  AT  LONG  RANGE 

It  is  a  pity  'that  when  a  product  is  sell¬ 
ing  high  and  everybody  is  becoming  inter¬ 
ested,  that  is  the  time  when  a  cautious 
producer  must  look  around  carefully  to 
see  how  long  the  situation  may  last.  Most 
of  the  farmers’  troubles  have  resulted 
from  producing  heavily  at  the  wrong  time. 
Just  now  some  of  the  sheep  and  wool  ex¬ 
perts  are  warning  farmers  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  may  not  be  so  good  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  Those  who  would  buy  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  high  prices  now,  to  increase 
the  flock,  or  who  have  a  chance  to  make 
good  sales  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
should  bear  this  forecast  in  mind.  It 
seems  that  now  is  probably  not  a  time  to 
increase  the  sheep  business.  Lambs  are 
expecting  to  sell  high  after  next  Spring, 
possibly  longer,  depending  somewhat  on 
general  business  conditions  as  well  as 
upon  the  extent  of  further  increase  in 
the  supply. 

The  wool  situation  is  not  very  good. 
Prices  have  gone  down  fast.  The  mill 
demand  is  poor  and  the  growing  use  of 
imitation  silk  has  hurt  the  market.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  world’s  sheep  population  has 
increased  and  is  still  gaining.  The  next 
wool  dip  may  be  10  per  cent  larger  and 
there  is  some  hoid-over  stock  besides.  The 
improving  condition  of  industry  in 
Europe  may  help  take  up  the  surplus  but 
that  is  uncertain.  The  whole  sheep  sit¬ 
uation  is  such  that  it  seems  much  safer 
to  stand  pat  or  to  retreat  a  little  than  to 
go  in  deeper  at  this  time. 

Chances  look  better  for  beef  cattle 
than  for  sheep.  Probably  it  will  take 
from  one  to  three  years  for  beef  produc¬ 
tion  to  catch  up  with  the  market.  Mean¬ 
while  average  prices  seem  more  likely  to 
go  up  than  down,  disregarding  the  tem¬ 
porary  slumps.  Probably  by  next  Spring 
the  same  caution  will  be  advised  with 
hogs  as  with  sheep.  The  prospect  of  a 
good  supply  of  mill  feeds  will  help  the 
cost  question  for  livestock  in  general.  It 
is  expected  that  corn,  gluten,  cottonseed, 
and  linseed  will  be  plentiful  and  lower. 
Probably  these  will  be  a  better  buy  than 
wheat  feeds  on  account  of  the  lighter 
wheat  crop. 

POTATO  MARKET  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

While  prices  have  declined  about  one- 
half  from  extreme  Summer  levels  of  $4 
per  100  pounds  at  country  shipping 
points  and  now  sell  in  many  localities 
around  or  even  below  $2,  the  long  range 
outlook  is  good.  Even  with  recent  mod¬ 
erate  increases  in  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion,  the  crop  will  still  be  only  about  3.2 
bushels  for  each  unit  of  the  population 
compared  with  a  10-year  average  of  about 
3.7  bushels.  Further  changes  in  esti¬ 
mated  production  hinge  on  the  extent  of 
blight  now  reported  in  some  parts  of  the 
Bast  and  upon  the  possibility  of  an  early 
frost  cutting  down  the  output.  On  the 
other  hand,  growing  conditions  are  re¬ 
ported  good  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes 
region,  including  the  great  potato  ship¬ 
ping  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  If  the  crop  finally  comes  to 
market  about  as  now  expected,  prices 
ought  to  tend  downward  from  November 
on.  During  the  past  15  years  we  have 
had  five  or  six  years  of  shortage.  In 
those  years  the  price  has  usually  gained 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $3  per  hundred 
pounds  between  Fall  and  Spring.  The 
foreign  potato  crop  seems  to  be  good. 
Europe  has  more  potatoes  than  last  year 
and  Canada  has  a  better  crop  than  the 
United  States;  that  is,  a  better  yield,  not 
a  larger  product.  But  foreign  countries 
are  not  likely  to  compete  in  our  markets 
becau.se  of  tariff  amounting  to  30c  per 
bushel.  Average  imports  in  recent  years 
amount  to  only  about  a  week’s  supply  of 
our  city  markets,  and  that  much  supply 
might  be  gained  or  lost  in  a  change  of  es¬ 
timated  production  for  a  single  great  po¬ 
tato  shipping  State. 

HERE  AND  THERE 

Miscellaneous  farm  products  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  lines.  Best  hay 
ranges  from  $17  to  $26  in  various  mar¬ 
kets,  but  lower  grades  sell  poorly.  Live¬ 
stock,  including  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs, 
are  50c  to  $1  lower.  Butter  is  holding 
its  price  well  but  dealers  are  nervous  on 
account  of  the  prospect  of  liberal  Fall 
production.  Onions,  cabbage,  apples, 
melons  and  cantaloupes  sell  at  about  last 
season’s  level. 


Apple  outlook  is  about  the  same  as  to 
quantity  but  reports  agree  that  quality 
and  appearance  are  unusually  good.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  is  already  quite  active  for  Fall 
varieties,  which  are  selling  in  British 
markets  to  average  about  $5  a  barrel. 
Similar  stock  brings  $4  to  $4.50  in  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  The  export  trade  has  hardly 
got  into  full  swing  yet  but  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  the  apple  crop  in  Europe  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room 
for  American  fruit.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


celery,  box,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflowers, 
box,  15  to  60c;  corn,  box,  40  to  75c; 
peppers,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
lettuce,  bu.  box,  5  to  40c ;  Lima  beans, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c; 
squash,  Summer,  bu.,  25  to  60c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  25c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
shell  beans,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

Sept.  2,  1925. 

MILK 


A  pretty  steady  market  prevails,  with 
few  new  features.  Everything  is  in  good 
supply.  The  weather  varies  widely,  from 
frost  to  90  degrees,  but  things  grow. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  30 
to  34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34 
to  36c.  Eggs,  dull ;  hennery,  38  to  43c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  33  to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  45c ;  fowls,  22  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  34c ;  roasters,  22  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  17  to  20c ;  ducks,  24  to  26c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
fowls,  20  to  28c;  broilers,  22  to  28c;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c.‘ 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  easy  -, 
Strawberry,  Alexander,  Wolf  River,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  Sweet  Bough,  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  Virginia, 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  sweets,  $4.50  tp 
$4.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Ililey 
Belle,  $3  to  $4.  Melons,  steady  ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4 ;  Gas- 
aba,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Honeydew, 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  each,  18 
to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  steady  : 
Clapp’s,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Plums,  red,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Niagara,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Prunes,  box,  $1  to  $1.25.  Grapes, 
Arkansas,  4-qt.  basket,  20  to  25c;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Malaga,  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c  ;  elderberries, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $10.50;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to.  $9; 
medium,  pea.,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
State,  bags,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  firm ;  artichokes,  drum, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  Limas,  qt.,  15  to  40c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25  ;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  bunch, 
25  to  30c;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  25  to  30c ;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  home-grown,  box, 
25  to  40c ;  Iceberg,  $3  to  $4 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  peas,  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c^  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  80c; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
18  to  20c;  dark,  12  to  15c.  Maple  prod- 
utcs,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $18  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $28.50;  middlings,  $31.50; 
red-dog,  $45.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $38.50; 
oilmeal,  $48.50 ;  hominy,  $38.25  ;  gluten, 
$43.30 ;  oat  feed,  $10.  J.  W.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  45%  to  46c; 
first,  43  to  45c;  seconds,  41  to  42%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c; 
firsts,  24  to  24  %e. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby,  hennery,  brown  extra, 
53  to  54c ;  mixed  colors,  51  to  52c ;  white, 
48  to  50c;  western,  firsts,  33%  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2 ;  crabapples,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  peaches,  native, 
14-qt.  bskt,  75c  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  6-bskt. 
carrier,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  pears,  Clapp,  box, 
50c  to  $1.25;  Bartletts,  $1  to  $1.50; 
plums,  bskt.,  damson,  30  to  35c ;  musk- 
inelons,  bu.  crate,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy, 
$27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.,  $2  to  $2.10 ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  28  to  29c ; 
broilers,  24  to  28c;  Leghorns,  20  to  23c; 
roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  33  to  35c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c ;  ducklings,  24  to  26c ;  roosters, 
15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  50e  to 
$1 ;  beets,  box,  25  to  50e;  cabbage,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 


In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$1.95;  Class  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $2;  Class  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2,  $2 ; 
Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46  @$0.46% 

Good  to  choice . 42%  @  .45% 

Lower  grades  . 40  @  .41% 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .36% 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.23  @$0.24% 

Average  run . 22  @  .22% 

EGGS 


White,  fancy  . :$0.58@$0.62 

Medium  to  good . 38@  .48 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .45  @  .52 

Gathered,  best . 40@  .45 

Common  to  good . 35@  .48 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.28@$0.30 

Broilers  . 25 @  .27 

Roosters .  .17 

Turkeys  . 25@  .30 

Ducks  .  .22 

Geese . 15  @  .18 

Tame  rabbits .  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.40@$0.60 

Old . 20@  .30 

Chickens,  best . 30@  .38 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .36 

Broilers  . 28@  .38 

Fryers,  western . 2G@  .29 

Nearby  . 26@  .32 

Fowls,  western,  box . 27 @  .35 

Western,  bbl . 23 @  .32 

Roosters  . 15  @  .22 

Ducks  . 24@  .25 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  ""  .50 

Small,  per  doz .  2.50@  3.00 

Dark  .  1.50@  2.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  .  $0.21 

Good  to  prime . $0.18@  .20 

Culls . 10@  .14 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00@15.00 

Lower  grades .  8.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.50@  7.50 

Lambs  . 10.00@16.50 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.50@$2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt. .  .  ,20@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Carrots,  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate. .  1.00@  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.50 

Crate .  1.00@  3.00 

Corn,  bag . 50@  1.00 

100  ears  . 50@  1.00 

Golden  Bantam,  bskt.  .  .  .  1.25@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Jersey,  pickles,  bskt . 40@  .75 

Dills,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

Eggplant,  crate . 65@  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  6.75@  7.00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  State,  crate . 25@  1.00 

Western,  Iceberg  .  1.25@  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bskt .  1.25@  1.75 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.75  @  4.00 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Peas,  bag  .  1.00@  4.00 

Col.,  crate  .  7.00@  8.00 

Peppers,  bskt . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.25@  2.00 

Spinach,  bskt . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Marrow,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 25 @  .90 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag _ $3.75@$4.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  1.50@  3.50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3.75 @  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . $0.50@$2.00 

New,  bbls . 1.50@  4.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .28 

Raspberries,  pt . 15@  .20 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 15@  .75 

Grapes,  bskt . 50@  .85 

Carrier  . 75  @  1.25 

Peaches,  Jersey,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.0O@  4.00 

Pears,  bskt .  1.00@  3.50 


Bbl . 

7.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  . 

. 50@ 

1.50 

Watermelons,  car . 

.  .  200.00@250.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  .  . 

$28.00 

No.  2 . 

.  .$25.00@  27.00 

No.  3 . 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  .  18.00@  19.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled, 

qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt. . .  . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . 

•  •••••••••• 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

.55 

Cheese . 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.63 

California,  white  .  .  .  . 

. 53  @ 

.55 

Gathered . 

.49 

Fowls  . 

.37 

Roasting  chickens . 

. 34  @ 

.38 

Broilers  . 

.37 

Ducks,  lb . 

.31 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  qt . 

. 05  @ 

.10 

Onions,  lb . 

.07 

Lettuce,  head . 

.12 

Cabbage,  lb.,  new  ... 

. 03  @ 

.05 

Cauliflower,  head . 

.35 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

. 03  @ 

.10 

Peaches,  doz . . .  . 

.25 

Bartlett  pears,  doz.  .  .  . 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.30 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. 12@ 

.20 

Cantaloupes,  each . 

. 05  @ 

.25 

Honeydew . 

.40 

Watermelons  . 

.70 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  By  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  31,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  ; 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.48%  @$0.49% 

No.  3  white  oats . 46%@  .48% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.11%  @  1.13% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.09% @  1.12% 

Per  ton. 

Spring  bran . $32.15@33.15 

Hard  W.  bran  .  33.40@35.40 

Standard  middlings  .  34.9007)35  90 

Red-dog  flour  .  47.90@48.90 

White  hominy  .  40.40t©41.4<) 

Flour  middlings  .  38.90@39.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  41.90@42.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.40@47.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  53.10@54.10 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

vSept.  12-19. — 'New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-19. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Sept.  21-26. — Lake  County  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29 — ’Nov.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Five 
•Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  18. — Guernsey.  Caldwell  Place 
Dispersal  and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Sept.  28.— Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  II.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Oct.  8. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 


“Pardon  me,”  said  a  west-bound  motor 
tourist  in  the  Rumpus  Ridge  region,  “but 
what  is  the  name  of  the  next  town?”  “I 
am  not  sure,”  replied  an  east-bound  tour¬ 
ist,  “but  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  from 
the  signs  on  the  trees  and  so  forth  it  is 
either  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  or  Ilostetter’s 
Bitters,  and  I  don’t  know  which.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 
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WHY. 


MEAL 

Has  triple  value 

®  GREATER  GAINS 
AT  LESS  COST 

Cows  on  test  are  invar- 
iably  fed  Linseed  Meal, 
f  and  at  a  big  profit ;  an  Iowa 
Testing  association  shows  a 
profit  of  300  per  cent  by  its  use. 
Beef  cattle  feeders  report  $2 
return  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
this  great  proteid  and  conditioner,  and 
in  addition  show  much  more  rapid  gains. 
Recent  Wisconsin  experiments  with  fall 
pigs  show  that  without  skim  milk  or  dairy 
products,  a  ration  can  be  used  that  gives  just  as 
good  results;  the  rations  contained  Linseed  Meal 
which  actually  proved  worth  $85  per  ton;  and  29 
days  were  saved  in  getting  the  pigs  to  market  weight. 
Very  profitable  results  are  also  reported  with  sheep ; 
a  Nebraska  experiment  showed  Linseed  Meal  to  be  worth 
$13  a  ton  more  than  it  cost  in  fattening  lambs. 

©  PRIME  CONDITION 

As  Prof.  Morrison,  author  with  W.  A.  Henry  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
says:  “The  effect  on  livestock  of  a  judicious  use  of  Linseed  Meal  is  soon 
apparent  in  a  thrifty  appearance,  a  sleek,  oily  coat,  and  a  good  ‘handling’ 
quality  of  the  flesh.”  It  is  slightly  laxative  and  has  tonic  and  regulating  effects. 

®  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  MANURIAL  VALUE 

A  recent  experiment  station  report  estimated  that  the  manure  resulting  from 
the  feeding  of  each  ton  of  Linseed  Meal  purchased  had  the  same  fertilizing 
effect  as  $17.42  worth  of  high  grade  fertilizers. 


COUPON 


Send  the  Coupon 

— get  either  or  both  books 
and  learn  how  YOU  can  in¬ 
crease  the  net  profits 
from  your  feeding 
operations. 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE  Dept.  J-9 

Room  1122,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both 
of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  “X” below: 


Booklet  "Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 
by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen." 


□ 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 
Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station. 


Xame. 


Town. . 
R.  F.  D. 


.  State. 


that  save  Time,  Labor,  Money  and 
increase  the  milk  supply  All  stanch¬ 
ions  open  and  close  at  once  by  lever. 
Open  sides  always  in  position.  Cow  cannot  go 
in  wrong.  Swivels  easily.  Entire  width  of  stall 
for  head  room.  Weight  supported  from  below, 
i'he  greatest  money-making  equipment  you  can  buy. 
BOND  FOUNDRY  A  MACHINERY  CO. 
Manufacturers  Manheim,  Pa. 

For  information  write  Eastern  Distributors : 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

61 8  So.  Washington  Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patented 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMBS  Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet." 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn. 


B  TJitcher-Terracor  -  Grader 

I  All  steel,  adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tilinjr  or  irri- 
Igation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
1  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  AGraderCo^ 

iTc*  ”  J*ox  1034 
I  Owensboro* 

Ky. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — While  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  looked  on,  two  United  States  Army 
airplanes  crashed  Aug.  27,  500  feet  above 
the  Government  air  mail  field  at  May- 
wood,  Ill.  One  of  the  planes  was  wrecked. 
The  pilot,  Lieut.  T.  B.  Smith  and  his 
passenger,  William  Hettig,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Exchange  and  a  former 
army  colonel,  leaped  out.  Lieut  Smith’s 
parachute  failed  to  open  and  his  body 
crashed  to  the  ground.  He  died  al¬ 
most  immediately.  Mr.  Hettig,  a  reserve 
captain  of  aviation,  did  not  leap  until 
the  plane  was  nearer  the  ground.  He 
died  in  the  Edward  Hines  Hospital  a 
short  time  later.  The  second  plane  was 
seriously  damaged,  but  the  pilot,  Lieut. 
B.  B.  Douglas,  made  a  safe  landing. 
Smith’s  plane  burst  into  flames  and  was 
destroyed. 

Walter  E.  Roderick,  Washington  news¬ 
paperman,  was  sentenced  Aug.  27  to  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  killing  a 
man  at  Washington  several  months  ago 
when  he  drove  his  automobile  over  a  street 
car  loading  platform.  He  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  manslaughter  charges. 

A  cashier  and  his  assistant  carrying 
the  $9,700  payroll  of  the  Peter  Doelger 
Brewery  in  an  automobile  from  a  Fifth 
Avenue  bank  to  the  brewery.  615  First 
Avenue,  Aug.  27,  were  held  up  and 
robbed  at  55th  Street  and  Sutton  Place, 
New-  York,  by  six  armed  men  who  es¬ 
caped  in  a  touring  car. 

J.  W.  Quillen,  chief  chemist  for  the 
Federal  dry  office  here,  issued  a  warning 
Aug.  31  that  unusual  types  of  poison  are 
being  mixed  with  bootleg  liquor.  In 
particular,  two  deadly  poisons  have  found 
favor  with  bootleggers — brucine  sulphate 
and  nicotine.  Liberal  use  of  these  will 
cause  death  of  heart  failure,  according  to 
Mr.  Quillen.  Brucine  is  like  strychnine 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  attacks  the 
heart.  'Half  a  grain  is  a  lethal  dose. 

After  burning  steadily  for  24  hours, 
the  fire  which  attacked  Pier  95,  North 
River.  Aug.  31,  was  declared  “out”  Sept. 
1.  The  blaze  required  the  services  of  350 
fireman,  most  of  the  apparatus  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  four  fireboats — all  working  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Many  firemen  suf¬ 
fered  painful  injuries  and  eye  trouble 
from  the  smoke. 

When  the  Matson  liner  Malolo,  the 
largest  and  fastest  passenger  high-power¬ 
ed  steamship  ever  built  in  the  United 
States,  starts  on  her  first  trip  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  in  the 
Spring  of  1927  she  will  be  better  equipped 
with  Bibles  and  hymn  books  than  any 
vessel  ever  built  in  this  country.  There 
will  be  a  Bible  in  each  of  the  274  state¬ 
rooms,  and  the  remainder  of  the  300 
Bibles  which  the  ship  will  carry  will  be 
placed  in  the  public  rooms  and  in  the 
quarters  of  the  officers  and  crew.  There 
will  be  400  hymnals,  so  that  no  one  will 
lack  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  services  on  board.  The  Malolo  is 
now  being  constructed  at  Cramp’s  ship¬ 
yard  on  the  Delaware  River.  She  will 
make  the  round  trip  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Honolulu  in  eight  days,  cutting 
four  days  from  the  time  made  by  the 
swiftest  passenger  liners  now  in  this  ser¬ 
vice. 

Following  an  executive  meeting  Sept. 
1,  the  New  Jersey  Bridge  Commission 
notified  Gov.  Silzer  it  had  voted  to  with¬ 
draw  from  further  participation  in  the 
construction  of  the  Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge  as  a  protest  against  the  insistence 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  no  tolls 
he  collected  for  the  use  of  the  bridge.  The 
controversy  which  caused  the  Jersey  Com¬ 
missioners  to  take  such  drastic  action 
has  been  raging  over  both  States  for 
weeks  and  has  been  debated  hotly  by  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  New  Jersey  legislators 
committed  themselves  to  a  plan  whereby 
the  construction  bonds  should  be  satisfied 
with  money  derived  from  tolls,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  officials  committed  themselves 
to  a  plan  whereby  the  bridge  should  he 
free. 

Sensational  charges  against  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  by  the  Interior  Department,  and  a 
demand  for  an  accounting  of  tribal  funds, 
were  made  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  Sept.  1, 
by  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe.  Possessors  of  timber  which  the 
Government  has  been  selling  for  the  last 
15  years,  'amounting  presumably  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  the  Indians  are  not  only 
told  they  have  no  money  but  that  they 
owe  the  Government  $5,000,000.  This 
rests  as  a  lien  against  their  allotments 
for  an  irrigation  project  which  they  did 
not  and  do  not  want,  and  which  appears 
to  be  chiefly  valuable  to  the  intelligent 
whites  who  have  obtained  possession  of 
the  lands.  This  irrigation  project,  it  was 
admitted  before  the  committee  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Evans  of  the  State,  affects  about 
130,000  acres,  of  which  5,000  acres  are 
owned  by  white  men  who  have  picked  up 
these  choice  pieces  from  the  improvident 
Indian.  The  red  wards  ©f  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  being  assessed  to  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  expenditure  from  which  the  white 
owners  of  5.000  acres  will  be  the  chief 
profiteers.  The  present  Flathead  Reser¬ 
vation,  provided  for  by  the  treaty  with 
Isaac  Stephens,  contains  about  1,000,000 
acres,  much  of  it  timber. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Society 
•of  American  Florists,  in  convention  at 
Buffalo,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Joseph  Man- 
da,  West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  vice-president, 
Peter  A.  Ohopin,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
treasurer,  J.  J.  Hess,  Omaha,  Neb.,  re¬ 
elected  ;  directors,  Edwin  J.  Fancourt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Harold  Brokins,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.;  Jos.  Ivohout,  Libertyville, 
Ill.  ;  Roy  Kemble,  Ottumwa,  la.  The 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  Vegetable  Gro-wers’  Association  of 
America  hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Providence.  Sept.  14-19. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Generally  larger 
crops  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  despite 
smaller  acreage  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  past  season,  are  forecast  in  re¬ 
ports  received  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  Cane  sugar  prospects  so  far  are 
for  a  good  crop,  the  department  is  ad¬ 
vised.  The  Cuban  harvest  is  forecast  at 
between  5,500.000  and  6,000,000  short 
tons,  compared  with  5,712.000  short  tons 
for  1924-25.  The  United  States  crop  is 
officially  forecast  on  the  basis  of  Aug.  1 
conditions  at  237,600  short  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  88,483  tons  last  year. 

The  People's  Legislative  Service,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette,  appealed  Aug.  30  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissipn  for  a  reconsideration 
of  its  recent  decision  not  to  prosecute  an 
investigation  of  combinations  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry  tending  to  the  formation  of 
a  nation-wide  “bread  trust,”  as  directed 
in  the  LaFollette  resolution  passed  by 
'Congress  last  session.  In  a  letter  to  the 
commission,  copies  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  President  Coolidge  and  members 
of  Congress,  Basil  M.  Manly,  director  of 
the  People’s  Legislative  Service,  charges 
that  efforts  to  create  a  gigantic  bread 
trust  still  are  progressing. 

The  United  States  doesn’t  know  how 
much  it  pays  its  572,000  employes.  The 
Civil  'Service  Commission  is  trying  to 
-find  out,  and  has  had  600,000  question¬ 
naires  printed  which  are  being  sent  to 
■each  employe  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  Embassies  and  Consulates  abroad. 
Though  Congress  appropriates  money  for 
salaries,  and  oceans  of  vouchers,  with 
miles  of  red  tape,  attest  payments,  only 
estimates  have  yet  been  made  of  the  total. 
The  estimates  are  around  $800,000,000. 

Canadian  Nationals,  traveling  third 
class  and  returning  to  their  homes  from 
trips  abroad  by  way  of  New  York,  no 
longer  will  be  taken  to  Ellis  Island  for 
examination,  under  a  ruling  made  public 
Aug.  27  by  the  Immigration  Service. 
They  will  be  examined  aboard  ship. 


An  Automobile  Trip 

We  were  much  interested  in  “The 
Tent  on  the  Trail,”  page  1057.  It  was 
our  good  fortune  to  return  over  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  route  as  traveled  by  Dr 
Dean  last  Fall.  We  started  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  September  17,  traveling 
through  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Wyoming,  by  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  through  Idaho  and  on  down 
to  Portland.  We  camped  on  the  way 
and  had  a  jolly  good  time.  We  saw  a 
great  deal  of  fine  country.  In  going  east 
in  June  on  this  trip  we  went  by  the  way 
of  Spokane,  up  through  Western  Wash¬ 
ington,  through  Montana,  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  Illinois  and  to  Cleveland.  It 
is  our  observation  that  with  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  automobiles  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  travel  the  year 
around,  new  problems  are  arising  in  road 
development.  About  a  year  ago  the 
north  and  south  Pacific  Highway  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  to  Sacramento,  Cal., 
was  completed,  so  now  it  is  possible  to 
travel  all  of  this  distance  on  pavement. 
But  now  even  this  great  thoroughfare  is 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  California,  and 
that  State  is  planning  on  high-speed 
motorways  paralleling  the  regular  high¬ 
ways  for  through  traffic  purposes.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  a  minimum  speed  of 
30  miles  per  hour,  and  a  maximum  speed 
of  possibly  50  miles  per  hour.  This  may 
seem  at  first  thought  rather  far-fetched. 
Between  large  cities  there  are  two  types 
of  traffic,  local  and  through,  and  they  do 
not  mix  to  the  profit  of  either.  Twenty- 
five  years  hence  we  will  he  able  to  drive 
safely  and  legally  between  Portland  and 
Seattle,  between  New  York  and  Cleveland, 
at  an  average  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour. 

Oregon.  wesley  ray. 

Regulations  for  Nursery 
Shipments 

What  States  are  free  for  shippers  of 
nursery  stock,  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  anc] 
shrubs,  and  what  States  require  registra¬ 
tion,  what  require  a  fee,  and  in  what 
States  is  bond  required?  E.  J.  B. 

New  London,  Conn. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  give  here  the 
long  complicated  sets  of  regulations  that 
eadi  State  has  drawn  up-  about  itself. 
If  you  will  write  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  you  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  shipping  of  nursery  stock,  or 
perhaps  your  State  Entomologist  at  New 
Haven,  will  have  the  information  for  you 
in  printed  form.  h.  b.  t. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Wounded  Leg  of  Mare 


I  have  a  mare  I  prize  very  highly, 
about  15  years  old.  About  two  weeks 
ago  another  horse  kicked  her  on 
the  leg  right  above  the  hock  or  ankle, 
making  a  deep  triangular  wound.  Have 
been  advised  by  a  veterinarian  to  pour 
on  iodine  and  cover  with  iodoform  twice 
daily,  not  to  cover  with  cloth,  but  the 
wound  does  not  seem  to  heal.  J.  E. 

Patachogue,  N.  Y. 

First  permit  us  to  explain  that  the 
hock  joint  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse 
is  the  one  in  the  position  corresponding 
to  the  knee  of  the  foreleg  and  that  the 
ankle  is  called  the  fetlock  joint  and  is 
located  just  above  the  pastern.  The 
joint  takes  its  name  from  the  tag  of 
hair,  or  footloek,  growing  from  the  back 
of  the  joint.  The  knee  of  the  foreleg 
corresponds  to  the  human  wrist  and  the 
hock  joint  to  the  human  ankle.  The  true 
knee  of  the  horse  is  the  stifle  joint,  at 
the  flank,  and  in  front  of  which  is  located 
the  patella  or  knee  cap.  Treatment  of 
the  wound  with  tincture  of  iodine  was 
excellent,  to  start  with  ;  but  prior  to  ap¬ 
plying  tincture  it  is  highly  important  to 
cleanse  the  wound,  remove  every  particle 
of  foreign  matter  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  off  any  shreds  of  skin  or  flesh  that 
may  be  loose  or  project.  In  doing  this  a 
1-to-l,000  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant ;  then 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  mercurochrome,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  swabbing.  The  next  important 
matter  is  to  so  tie  the  horse,  if  the  front 
of  the  hock  joint  has  been  cut,  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  lie  down  or  move  about, 
as  rest  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
healing.  If  the  horse  is  very  lame  it  is 
best  to  support  him  lightly  with  veterin¬ 
ary  slings,  or  with  improvised  slings, 
made  by  folding  a  tarpaulin  or  stack  or 
wagon  cover  lengthwise  two  or  three 
times,  running  that  under  the  horse’s 
belly  and  securing  it  on  each  side  to  the 
stall  partition.  The  wound  should  not  be 
stitched,  if  it  is  in  front  of  the  hock 
joint,  as  the  sutures  will  be  likely  to  tear 
out  and  aggravate  the  condition.  Instead 
of  dusting  the  wound  with  iodoform 
powder  alone  we  should  advise  using  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  iodoform, 
tannic  acid  and  bismuth  subnitrate  and 
five  parts  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid. 
This  may  be  applied  two  or  three  times 
daily.  If,  at  the  present  time,  the  wound 
is  filled  with  angry  red,  sprouting  tissue 
(“proud  flesh”)  it  would  be  better  not 
to  depend  upon  the  dusting  powder,  but 
to  wet  the  wound  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one-half 
ounce  of  chlorid  of  zinc,  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  60  drops  of  dilute  hy¬ 
drochloride  acid  and  one  pint  of  soft 
water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  remove 
a  scab,  if  it  forms,  as  healing  goes  on 
under  that.  a.  s.  a. 

Obstinate  Wound  of  Hock 
Joint 

I  have  a  mule  whose  hind  leg  was  hurt 
a  few  weeks  ago  just  below  the  knee. 
There  is  a  cut  about  5  in.  across  the  leg. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  heal,  and  now  proud 
flesh  is  growing  there.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?  a.  c.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

First  'permit  us  to  explain  that  the 
joint  you  refer  to  is  properly  called  the 
hock  joint  and  not  the  knee.  While  the 
term  knee  is  applied  to  the  joint  of  the 
fore  leg,  located  between  the  fetlock  and 
elbow  joints  and  that  term  is  accepted  as 
correct,  the  true  knee  of  the  mule’s  or 
horse’s  leg  is  located  at  the  flank,  so  to 
speak,  or  between  the  hock  joint  and  the 
hip  joint.  That  joint  is  termed  the  stifle 
and  it  corresponds  to  the  human  knee  in 
that  there  is  the  patella  or  knee  cap  in 
front  of  the  joint.  The  hock  joint  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  human  ankle  and  the  knee 
of  the  front  leg  to  the  human  wrist. 
When  the  skin  in  front  of  the  hock  joint 
is  cut  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  perfect  healing,  for  the  reason  that 
the  skin  there  is  very  thin  and  the  further 
reason  that  the  part  cannot  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  rested.  The  thin  skin  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  to  make  bending  of  the 
joint  easy ;  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
joint  is  correspondingly  thick,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  is  true  of  practically 
every  joint  of  the  horse’s  body.  When 
the  hock  is  cut  it  is  best  to  keep  the 


animal  tied  up  short  in  a  stall,  so  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  lie  down  or  step 
back  and  forward.  Because  the  joint  is 
injured  and  causes  pain  and  in  order  that 
the  animal  may  rest  more  comfortably 
when  standing  up,  he  should  be  lightly 
supported  by  means  of  veterinary  slings. 
When  they  are  not  available,  slings  may 
be  improvised  by  folding  a  tarpaulin  or 
wagon  cover  two  or  three  times,  length¬ 
wise,  and  after  passing  it  under  the  belly 
securing  it  to  the  partition  of  the  stall,  on 
each  side,  to  give  the  animal  support. 
Healing  will  be  more  likely  to  proceed 
successfully  when  these  measures  are 
taken.  Treat  a  wound  of  the  sort  as 
follows  :  Wash  the  skin  and  wound  clean 
with  warm  water  adding  two  teaspoons 
of  coal-tar  disinfectant  to  the  pint,  or 
adding  bichlorid  of  mercury  tablets  to 
make  a  l-to-3,000  solution.  Clip  off  any 
shreds  of  skin  or  flesh  that  happen  to  be 
present  and  remove  every  particle  of 
foreign  substance,  such  as  hair,  earth, 
sand,  straw,  grass  hml  manure.  The  liaii 
sh’ould  also  be  clipped  from  the  entire 
joint.  When  these  things  have  been  uone 
and  the  wound  has  been  dried,  give  it  a 
thorough  swabbing  with  a.  2  per  cent 
solution  of  mercurcochrome  or  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  mercurochrome  solution  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  irritating. 


Afterward  keep  the  wound  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  flu  anti  ties  of  ear- 
bolized  “Vaseline”  and  benzoated  oxkl  or 
zinc  ointment,  in  each  ounce  of  which  has 
been  thoroughly  mixed  1  dram  of  bismuth 
subnitrate.  We  have  also-  had  very  good 
results  from  the  application  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  tnree 
parts  of  glycerin.  If  the  wound  has  been 
neglected  the  swabbing  with  tincture  of 
iodine  or  mercurochrome  should  be  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  and  instead  o'f 
the  other  mixtures  mentioned  better  re¬ 
sults  may  follow  the  application  twice 
daily  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  three  parts  of  vaseline.  In 
obstinate  cases,  where  that  treatment  does 
not  seem  remedial,  try  the  effects  of  a 
swabbing  two  or  three  .times  daily  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  three  parts  of  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  until  healing  is  progressing,  when 
the  bismuth  or  balsam  of  Peru  mixtures 
may  be  used.  In  the  case  in  quescion, 
the  condition  being  unfavorable  and 
“proud  flesih”  having  formed,  we  should 
advise  you  to  cleanse  and  prepare  the 
wound,  as  already  advised,  swab  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  and  then 
wet  it  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a 
lotion  composed  of  %  an  ounce  of  chiorid 
of  zinc,  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
one  dram  of  dilute  hydrochlorid  acid  and 
one  pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
Do  not  remove  the  scab  formed  by  use  of 
the  lotion.  Healing  goes  on  under  that. 
When  it  is  progressing  well  stop  using 
the  lotion  and  apply  the  bismuth  or  bal¬ 
sam  mixture.  a.  8.  a. 


Feeding  Cows  Under  Test 

I  have  at  present  25  cows  on  test ;  milk 
them  three  times  a  day.  I  am  feeding 
them  5  lbs.  mixture  for  each  cow,  three 
times  a  day  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  pro¬ 
tein  enough  ;  would  like  to  have  it  around 
21  per  cent.  I  have  been  feeding  the 
following  amount :  Bran,  1  lb. ;  linseed, 
1  lb. ;  hominy,  1  lb. ;  mixed  feed,  1  lb. ; 
cottonseed.  y2  lb. ;  oats,  y>  lb.  c.  ir. 

Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  cows  that 
are  milked  three  times  daily  will  yield 
about  15  per  cent  more  milk  than  when 
milked  only  twice.  There  is  naturally  a 
greater  strain  on  the  cow,  and  you  should 
feed  more  than  5  lbs.  to  each  cow  daily. 
The  ration  you  are  now  feeding  contains 
approximately  19  per  cent  of  protein.  If 
you  wish  to  increase  the  protein  content 
to  21  per  cent  you  can  do  this  by  adding 
another  half-pound  of  cottonseed  meal  to 


this  mixture.  To  get  best  results  with 
your  cows  you  should  mix  up  the  ingre¬ 
dients  which  you  are  now  using  in  the 
same  proportion  as  at  present,  but  you 
should  feed  according  to  production.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  production.  Holsteins  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each 
4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  by  each  cow  daily. 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  having  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  their  milk  require  about 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  If 
your  cows  are  in  good  pasture  they  will 
of  course  not  need  as  much  grain.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  receive  5  lbs.  of  grain 
for  the  first  25  lbs.  of  milk  and  1  lb.  ad¬ 
ditional  fo-r  each  5  lbs.  of  milk  given 
daily.  j.  w.  B. 


Billy  and  His  Goat 

The  picture  shows  my  little  son  Billy, 
four  years  old,  with  his  goat  Pete,  and 
his  wagon,  drawing  hay.  It  was  taken 
on  my  place  in  Ulster  County.  AVe  have 
had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  goat  to 
draw  the  hay  over  rough  land  ;  he  seems 
to  like  the  job,  too.  The  goat  is  wonder¬ 
ing  why  his  little  master  is  standing 
still ;  he  seems  to  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  is  going  on. 

New  York.  mbs.  a.  sciiwartz. 


Billy  Stands  Still 

It.  N.-Y. — -That  goat  surely  does  show 
intelligence.  He  is  wondering  why  the 
job  is  standing  still.  Here  is  a  new  line 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  goat  family.  Airs. 
Goa't  produce’s  milk  and  her  son  gives 
the  finest  of  “roast  lamb.”  Air.  Goat 
gnaws  down  the  brus-h,  hauls  a  small 
plow,  acts'  as  policeman  or  defender,  and 
pulls  his  shares  of  the  fodder.  AVhat 
more  do  you  want? 


Helps  in  Goose  Raising 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  started  raising 
geese.  At  first  I  made  many  mistakes, 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  helping  some¬ 
one  else  to  avoid  those  mistakes  that  I 
am  writing  this. 

A  Inst  important  of  all  have  a  place 
fenced  in  where  the  geese  can  be  separate 
from  other  fowl ;  they  are  a  nuisance 
when  allowed  to  run  at  large  or  be  in 
the  poultry  yard  with  the  hens.  One 
acre  of  rough  ground  is  enough  to  raise 
a  good-sized  flock  of  geese.  There  should 
be  a  small  stream  of  water  and  this 
should  be  widened  and  deepened  in  one 
place  to  make  a  good  pool  deep  enough 
so  the  geese  can  float  in  it ;  t-his  will  in¬ 
sure  fertile  eggs. 

Fence  their  yard  with  3-ft.  wire 
fencing,  probably  2  ft.  would  do. 

To  make  the  right  start  buy  a  gander 
and  two  or  three  geese  not  later  than  the 
first  we'ek  in  February.  Buying  them 
early  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  used  to 
their  new  quarters  before  laying  begins, 
or  if  you  buy  a  gander  from  one  person 
and  geese  from  another  buy  earlier,  for 
geese  choose  their  mates  about  February 
1.  They  usually  begin  laying  the  first 
weffk  in  Alarch.  The  eggs  will  keep  in 
a  fertile  condition  a  long  time.  Set  them 
under  hen's,  setting  several  hens  at  once. 
Keep  the  goslings  with  the  hens  until 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  then  put 
them  with  the  geese.  It  is  easier  to  feed 
and  care  for  them  with  the  hens  while 
they  are  small. 

Goslings  must  have  water  where  it  is 
easy  of  access  or  they  get  what  is  called 
“going  light.”  One  year  I  had  about  a 
dozen  running  with  the  geese.  The  weather 
was  dry,  but  I  thought  the  geese  could 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them,  as  it 
was  only  a  short  distance  to  running 
water.  When  they  were  four  or  five 
weeks  old  they  began  dying  off,  and  upon 
examination  I  found  they  weighed  next 
to  nothing.  After  that  I  saw  to  it  that 
they  had  water  very  often,  but  most  of 
them  died. 

Don’t  feed  goslings  whole  grain  or 
cracked  corn,  they  should  have  wet  mash 
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till  they  are  two  months  old  at  least. 
After  they  are  a  month  old  once  a  day 
is  often  enough  to  feed  them  and  towards 
night  is  the  best  time. 

Don’t  feed  your  old  geese  much  grain 
in  the  Winter ;  give  them  clover  hay  and 
cabbage  and  a  little  grain,  preferably 
oats.  The  eggs  will  be  more  fertile  if 
the  geese  are  thin. 

Do  not  keep  the  same  gander  more 
than  three  years ;  you  cannot  expect  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  if  you  do. 

Advertise  your  young  geese  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  you  may  be  able  to  sell  most 
of  them  for  breeders.  If  you  can  you  will 
get  twice  as  much  as  you  can  selling 
them  on  the  market. 

Raised  right  geese  are  very  profitable, 
giving  better  returns  for  time  and  money 
invested  than  any  other  fowl,  but  don’t 
try  them  unless  you  have  the  proper  lo¬ 
cation.  c.  T. 

New  York. 


Boiled  Oats  for  Pullets 

I  have  just  received  120  12  weeks 
Black  Minorca  pullets.  I  am  anxious  to 
develop  them  right.  They  are  large¬ 
framed,  vigorous  birds  with  no  surplus 
fat.  Somewhere  in  your  paper  I  read  an 
article  on  the  value  of  boiled  oats.  Hot 
water  for  my  house  is  heated  by  a  coal- 
burning  water  heater  in  the  basement. 
Having  to  fire  this  every  morning  to  heat 
water  for  the  day’s  use,  I  can  put  a  can 
of  oats  on  top  of  the  heater  and  boil  them 
with  no  trouble  or  expense.  At  present 
I  am  feeding  in  hoppers  before  them  all 
the  time  a  growing  mash  ;  this  costs  me 
$3.60  per  100  lbs.,  while  I  can  mix  a 
growing  mash  according  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ration  of  300  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal  and  100  lbs.  beef  scrap  (50  per  cent 
protein)  for  about  $2.45,  and  if  30  ’lbs. 
dried  buttermilk  is  added  about  $2.85  per 
100.  I  would  like  advice  as  to  which  is 
the  better  mash.  I  am  feeding  all  the 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  half  and  half 
mixture,  birds  will  clean  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  .scattered  the  night  before  so  it  is 
readv  for  them  as  early  as  they  get  up 
in  the  morning.  At  noon  I  feed  all  the 
sprouted  oats  they  will  clean  up  in  one 
hour.  At  0  p.  m.  I  feed  the  boiled  oats 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  cracked 
corn,  all  they  will  clean  up  before  going 
on  the  roost.  I  balance  the  oats  and 
corn  as  measured  dry.  Of  course  after 
boiling  the  oats  are  greatly  increased  in 
bulk.  They  seem  to  relish  it  very  much. 
They  have  plenty  of  range  on  Blue  grass, 
and  in  some  tall  ragweeds,  and  also  quite 
a  number  of  trees  for  shade.  Plenty  of 
cover  from  the  hot  sun.  I  would  be  glad 
of  your  opinion  of  the  way  I  am  feeding, 
and  of  any  suggestion^.  E.  M.  T. 

Ha-mmonton,  N.  J. 

Boiled  oats  in  the  feeding  schedule  are 
considered  very  beneficial  by  many  but 
are  too  much  trouble  to  feed.  Personally 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  this  trouble  in  feeding  birds,  but  there 
is  considerable  value  in  this  feed,  and  if 
you  have  to  make  up  a  fire  anyhow,  each 
day  it  might  be  well  to  continue  this  sort 
of  feeding  as  long  as  you  feel  you  care 
to  ;  it  is  not  necessary  however. 

If  you  can  mix  the  New  Jersey  ration 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
mash,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 
This  is  more  n  matter  of  your  personal 
preference. 

The  method  which  you  are  using  in 
feeding  your  pullets  seems  to  be  all  right. 
I  would  just  suggest  that  you  see  that 
they  eat  plenty  of  grain,  for  they  should 
be  putting  on  weight  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  preparation  for  the  heavy  laying 
season  later  on.  Fifteen  pounds  of  grain 
per  100  birds  each  day  is  not  too  much 
for  pullets,  provided,  they  can  be  got  to 
eat  it.  r.  r.  4i. 


Possible  Coccidiosis 

I  have  so  much  trouble  with  my  chicks 
this  season.  Old  and  young  get  srek, 
droopy,  and  their  heads  will  drop ;  can¬ 
not  hold  there  heads  up.  I  have  lost  al¬ 
most  75  old  and  young.  Let  me  know  of 
something  to  do  for  the  remaining  few  I 
have  left.  e.  g. 

Dnnville,  Pa. 

It  is  mighty,  hard  to  tell  what  is  the 
trouble  with  your  chicks  without  first 
having  seen  them.  I  would  suggest  pos- 
sib’y  that  your  trouble  may  be  coccidiosis. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  yoti  can  do  for 
this  except  to  move  the  chicks  to  fresh 
ground  after  having  kept  them  shut  for 
two  week’s,  and  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
the  houses  in  the  meantime.  This  clean¬ 
ing  should  be  done  about  every  four  days 
and  the  litter  should  be  either  burned  or 
buried  deeply.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
separate  the  good  ones  from  the  poor 
ones,  that  is  those  that  are  affected,  and 
those  that  do  not  seem  to  be  affected. 
Remove  the  mash  for  a  few  days  and  feed 
only  on  grain.  After  they  have  been 
shut  up  for  two  weeks  and  the  houses 
cleaned  as  directed  above,  you  might 
move  the  stock  to  new  ground.  This  is 
a  disease  that  is  very  hard  to  control. 

R.  R.  II. 


The  church  committee  favored  the 
purchase  of  a  chandelier.  The  new 
member  opposed  it.  He  said,  “Well,  I 
don’t  want  to  be  stubborn,  but  who  can 
play  it  after  we  get  it?” — Boys’  Life. 


Pete  Wonders  Why 
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“She’s 

MY  ‘RAINY  DAY’ 
CASH  REGISTER” 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter 
first  six  weeks,  for 
strong  bones  and 
swift  growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  to 
sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five 
months 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick 
Feed  from  the 
sixth  week  to  the 
fifth  month 


Begin  feeding 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  at  fifth 
month  and  feed 
all  year  round 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month 
on—  one  quart 
per  day  to  each 
twelve  birds 


A  dependable,  productive  poultry  flock 
is  better  than  a  i(rainy  day  fund”  in  the 
bank — it  is  a  constant  CASH  INCOME ! 

Build  up  your  farm  flock  to  maximum 
production  by  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry 
Feeds.  There  are  few  other  investments 
you  can  make  on  your  farm  that  will  bring 
back  such  big  returns  so  quickly,  and  in 
cash. 

Read  the  Experience  of  this 
Successful  Poultry  Raiser 

From  January  1st,  1925,  to  June  1st,  1925,  I  sold  131 
dozen  eggs  from  my  26  hens,  which  was  $28.72  more  than 
the  cost  of  all  feeds  used,  and  have  in  addition  to  this  25 
fryers,  broilers  and  chicks,  which  are  easily  worth  $20.00. 

I  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  exclusively,  and  like  them  better 
than  any  other  feed,  and  recommend  them  to  all  users  of 
poultry  feeds.  J,  L.  Phenix,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Through  the  Molt  Quick  and  Easy 

During  the  molting  season,  the  head  of 
our  service  department,  one  of  America’s 
foremost  experts  on  poultry,  strongly  ad¬ 
vises  feeding  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  Egg  Mash. 
Under  this  special  feeding  hens  go  through 
the  molt  much  more  easily,  and  are  in 
better  flesh  and  condition  to  lay  heavily 
throughout  the  winter. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful- 
O-Pep  line  of  feeds.  See  him.  Talk  it  over 
with  him.  He  can  supply  your  needs. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FREE — Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instructions  on 
poultry  raising  and  all  of  the  essential  points  contained 
in  our  famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 

FSkO;?lP 

I - 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  99  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
!  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 

|  Address _ ■— . — — - - 

|  My  Dealer’s  Name - — - - - - — 


THE  HENYARD 


Lice  on  Pigeons 

For  about  four  weeks  I  have  noticed 
that  my  pigeons  are  sitting  in  their  coop 
as  if  they  were  in  a  stupor.  The  only 
exercise  they  seem  to  get  is  by  picking 
their  feathers.  Yesterday  I  found  two 
dead  ones,  and  on  inspection  I  noticed 
that  they  were  infested  with  lice.  The 
lice  themselves  had  bitten  their  way 
into  the  flesh  as  well  as  into  the  feathers, 
and  I  was  unable  to  shake  them  out. 
What  shall  I  do  to  rid  'the  pigeons  of  this 
despicable  vermin?  J,  W. 

New  York. 

Pigeons  are  naturally  more  free  from 
lice  and  mites  than  chickens  owing  to  the 
oily  nature  of  their  feathers  and  their 
natural  habit  of  keeping  themselves  clean 
by  bathing  in  water  when  suitable  accom¬ 
modations  are  provided.  However,  when 
kept  under  filthy  conditions  and  without 
proper  care  they  often  become  badly  in¬ 
fested.  The  same  lice  and  mites  which 
bother  chickens  will  also  prove  very  de¬ 
structive  to  pigeons  if  not  prevented. 
There  is  also  the  regular  pigeon  louse  and 
what  is  called  the  feather  louse  which 
are  not  so  harmful  except  in  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  clean  your 
house  thoroughly  and  keep  it  clean.  Burn 
all  old  nesting  material  and  thoroughly 
spray  the  whole  inside  of  the  house  with 
whitewash  containing  a  little  crude  car¬ 
bolic  or  its  equivalent.  If  the  bottoms  of 
the  nests  are  movable,  as  they  should  be, 
take  them  out  and  dip  them  in  crude  oil. 
Dust  the  pigeons  and  squabs  with  lice 
powder  or  Persian  insect  powder,  and 
scatter  a  little  dry  air-slaked  lime  on  the 
floor.  The  pigeons  flying  around  will 
scatter  the  lime  into  every  nook  and 
corner.  Then  for  nesting  material  use 
tobacco  stems  and  a  little  soft  hay.  The 
tobacco  and  lime  will  usually  prevent  any 
trouble  from  lice  in  a  pigeon  loft  if  used 
regularly  right  along.  If  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  get  the  tobacco  stems  a  moth 
ball  placed  in  the  corner  of  each  nest  acts 
as  a  good  lice  preventive,  c.  s.  greene. 


“Chinches”  in  Henhouse 

Can  you  tell  me  of  something  to  rid  my 
henhouses  of  chinches?  I  have  tried  lime 
and  sulphur  solution,  and  a  liquid  insec¬ 
ticide,  but  they  are  multiplying  by  the 
thousands  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  sap 
the  hens’  vitality  and  cause  them  to  be¬ 
come  sick  and  maybe  die.  I  also  burned 
sulphur  and  closed  the  houses  up  tight 
and  tried  to  smoke  them  to  death ;  it  only 
killed  a  few.  c.  A.  o. 

As  this  letter  of  inquiry  contains 
neither  name  nor  address  it  is  impossible 
to  utilize  the  locality  of  the  writer  in 
an  attempt  to  decide  just  what  species  of 
parasites  is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
“chinches.”  I  think  likely,  however,  that 
the  harvest  mite,  commonly  known  as 
“chigger,”  that  name,  itself,  being  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  chigoe,  a  species  of  flea,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to.  These  harvest  mites  sometimes 
infest  poultry  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West.  It  is  recommended  that  chickens 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  from 
ranges  infested  by  them  and  that  the 
feathers  be  dusted  with  sulphur  to  keep 
the  mites  off.  Sulphur  ointment  or  kero¬ 
sene  and  lard  may  be  applied  to  the  skin 
to  kill  the  mites  upon  fowls.  From  the 
nature  of  these  pests,  I  should  expect  the 
application  of  carbolineum  to  the  perches 
and  interior  walls,  by  paint  brush  or 
spray,  to  keep  them  in  check,  though  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  fight  this  par¬ 
ticular  parasite.  M.  b.  d. 


Cheesecloth  Window  in 
Henhouse 

I  am  starting  with  a  limited  number 
of  birds  (70).  I  have  at  present  under 
construction  two  houses,  10x10  ft.  with 
enclosed  runs  of  35x50  ft.  When  using 
an  open  front  coop  is  it  necessary  to 
have  any  glass?  My  idea,  gathered  from 
some  friends  is  to  use  cheesecloth.  The 
cheesecloth  frame  is  the  only  ventilation 
in  the  coops,  other  than  door,  wThich 
naturally  will  be  closed  in  Winter.  The 
chickens  are  released  through  a  trap-door 
in  floor.  Also,  is  it  advisable  to^use  a 
cement  floor,  covered  with  about  5  or  6 
in.  of  sand  and  5  or  6  in.  of  litter? 

Goshen,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  w. 

A  lOxlO-ft.  house  is  not  an  economical 
type  for  mature  fowls,  but  makes  a  good 
size  for  a  brooder  house,  to  be  heated 
by  a  coal  burning  stove.  Whether  used 
for  chickens  or  old  fowls,  you  will  need 
one  or  two  windows  in  front  for  light, 
cloth  of  any  kind  admits  insufficient  sun¬ 
light  and  makes  an  inferior  ventilating 
medium.  I  would  suggest,  two  windows 
in  the  front,  with  sashes  hinged  to  swing 
out  at  the  bottom  or  in  at  the  top  for 
ventilation,  and  dispensing  with  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Concrete  is  not  necessary  for 
flooring,  though,  for  a  permanent  build¬ 
ing,  it  makes,  perhaps,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  should  be  well  covered  with 
litter.  B-  D< 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowl9  heavier,  - - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  mJdII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F,W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  ci r c u  1  a  r. 

THE  MARQUIS.POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DADV  OUinVC  From  purebred,  inspect- 
DADV  UfllUIVO  ed  and  culled  flocks. 
C.O.  D.  Shipments,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Plymouth  Kocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  W yandottes .... 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

1,000  PULLETS 

AT  $1  EACH. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  111,  Bellefonte,  P«. 


rnn/ron  C  from  Directly  Imported 
tUtllLlVLLj  English  S.  C.WH1TE  LEGHORNS 

with  pedigrees  of  272-314,  March  hatched,  heavy 
boned,  long  bodied  fellows  that  will  breed  first 
grade  layers  and  extra  large  birds,  too.  Shipped  on 
approval.  i$3  each.  A  few  extra  fine  Black  Jersey 
Giant  Cockerels,  present  weight  about?  lbs.,  $3.50, 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

Beds .  $3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H’vyMxd.  .2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAUsterville,  Fa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets 

strain.  Hatched  March  lfrth  and  23rd.  Free  range 
grown.  $2  each.  Ready  to  lay,  S2.25  each.  Shipped 
on  approval.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  of.289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


U/kila  Ufuanrlnllaa  Special  Summer  sale  stock.  Eggs 
Tiniie  nyanuones  half  price.  2  000  Feb.,  March,  April 
hatched  chicks.  Write  for  bargain  price  list.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  BOWDEN,  White  Wj«ndotH  Spttialiil.Mansflald,  Ohio 


For  Sale-2,000  comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM 
Hartwick  Seminary  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  NONES  BETTER 

$12—100;  $6.50—50;  $3.50—25.  Special  1,000  lots. 
S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


300  BAR.  ROCK  PULLETS 

bred,  from  2  high  producing  strain,  3ki-4  mos.  old. 
Prices,  $1  75-S2.15  $2. BO  each,  in  lots  of  15  or  more. 
BROOK  CREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


1 00  3^2  mos  -  old,  Jones  strain,  B.  Rock  pullets,  $1.50 
140  5  mos.  old,  lay  in  Oct.,  $2.50.  [lets,  $1.25.1 
IOO  12  wks.  old,  Bulkley  strain  W  Leghorn  pul- 
IOO  3bi  mos.  old,  $1.50.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance.N.Y. 


1,000  March-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhamptcn  Beach,  N.T. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown.  Delaware 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Ship 
on  approval  al  way s.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  SB  PINE  PLAINS,  N.T. 


R|  D  C  n  C  March  Hatched  Cocker- 
■  la  litUo  els  For  Sale 

at  $2  each.  Also  50  yearling  hens  at  $1.75,  each. 
Hiram  Southgate  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N  J. 


SI*  D  I  DCnC  Vermont  certified  accredited 
■  Oi  ll>  If  nCUO  stock.  Pullets  May  and  June 
Hatched.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K-1  O.  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pure  bred,  growing  stock. 
Healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
4.N.  BLACYELT,  Holm  del,  N.J. 


1,200  W.  L.  Pullets 


Excellent  stock. 

Lally  Farms 


Price  reasonable. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  sPI  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Pa! 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Safe  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Henyard 


Heating  a  Henhouse 

I  have  a  flock  of  100  White  Leghorn 
pullets  supposed  to  start  laying  in  No¬ 
vember.  My  houses  are  well  made,  tight 
and  free  from  leaks,  facing  the  south, 
southern  side  of  the  open  type.  Winters 
up  here  are  rather  cold,  running  most 
of  the  time  below  zero.  I  was  thinking 
of  putting  a  small  coal-burning  brooder 
stove  in  the  house  this  Winter,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  heat  to  about  50  or  60  degrees, 
expecting  by  this  heat  to  increase  the 
egg  production.  Do  you  think  this  wise? 
I  leave  the  entire  south  side  open  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  but  close  up  the  open¬ 
ings  on  the  north  side.  Is  this  the  proper 
thing  to  do?  If  you  do  not  think  my 
plan  for  heating  is  desirable  can  you 
advise  me  how  ito  keep  the  water  from 
freezing?  I  heat  it  in  the  morning  and 
in  a  few  hours  it  is  frozen  solid.  I  feed 
my  pullets  all  the  sour  milk  they  want 
every  day.  In  this  case  is  cod  liver  oil 
necessary?  A.  E.  D. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  some  reason,  artificial  heating  of 
poultry-houses  in  the  Winter  does  not 
seem  to  have  worked  out  well,  though  it 
is  hard  to  see  just  why  enough  heat  to 
temper  the  severity  of  zero  weather 
should  not  be  advisable.  If  you  try  it,  it 
will  be  in  the  way  of  experiment,  with 
the  results  of  previous  experiments  rather 
against  the  chance  of  success.  In  the 
open-front  type  of  house,  all  sides  but 
the  open  one  should  be  made  airtight  to 
avoid  the  occurrence  of  drafts  through  the 
building.  If  a  building  is  a  long  one,  it 
is  advisable  also  to  have  one  or  more  par¬ 
titions  extending  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  from  the  rear  to  further  break  up 
currents  of  air  that  might  sweep  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Cod  liver  oil  is  not 
needed  where  milk  is  fed  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  lack  of  vigor  and  health.  It 
is  particularly  useful  in  feeding  young 
chicks  that  are  more  or  less  closely  con¬ 
fined.  There  are  water  fountains  on  the 
market  that  keep  warm  water  from  freez¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time.  They  are  made  on 
the  principle  of  the  well-known  “thermos 
bottles,”  that  is,  insulated  by  a  double 
jacket  about  the  water  container.  Other 
non-freezing  devices  have  a  small  lamp 
beneath  the  metal  container,  this  supply¬ 
ing  enough  heat  to  keep  the  water  above 
the  fi’eezing  point.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  with  Worms 

My  young  chicks  have  long  pinworms. 
They  are  four  months  old  now  and  3  to  4 
lbs.  in  weight.  They  eat  all  the  scratch 
feed  they  want,  growing  mash,  dry  mash, 
plenty  of  greens,  oyster  shell  and  milk. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  M.  M. 

Perhaps  your  chicks  are  not  as  badly 
infected  with  worms  as  you  think,  and  a 
small  number  of  worms  do  not.  seem  to 
materially  affect  the  health  of  fowls,  "f 
they  are  present  in  large  numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  worms  cause  lack  of  thrift  and 
should  be  gotten  rid  of.  A  good  flock 
treatment  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  tobacco  dust 
with  each  50  lbs.  of  dry  mash  feed,  and 
feed  this  mash  as  usual  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  when  it  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued  for  a'  like  period  and  then  resumed, 
if  needed.  Tobacco  dust,  to  be  effective, 
should  contain  a  good  nicotine  content, 
iy2  to  2  per  cent,  and  may  need  to  be 
purchased  from  a  supply  bouse  that  will 
guarantee  this  amount  of  nicotine  in  their 
product.  m.  B.  D. 


Sod  for  Poultry  Run 

I  have,  two  chicken  runs ;  one  has  been 
used  one  year  and  the  other  three.  The 
original  planting  of  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
grass  has  been  eaten  away.  Can  you  tell 
the  best  planting  to  put  in  so  that  the 
hens  will  have  greens  by  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1927?  My  houses  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  we  can  use  alternate  runs. 
The  one  we  used  in  1924  was  not  worn 
away,  and  that  is  growing,  so  that  I 
can  use  it  in  1926.  I  have  seen  some¬ 
where  in  your  magazine  Alsike  clover  and 
Soy  beans,  or  have  you  a  better  sug¬ 
gestion?  The  two  runs  are  about  two 
acres.  r.  s.  s. 

Medford,  N.  Y. 

Whatever  will  make  a  good  sod  in  the 
time  that  you  can  give  it  will  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  This  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ground  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Alsike  clover  may  not  do  as  well 
as  one  of  the  Red  clovers  but,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  use  the  land  next  Summer, 
you  have  time  to  seed  the  runs  down  to 
Timothy  and  one  or  more  of  the  clovers, 
using  the  ordinary  mixture  of  seeds  that 
have  been  found  to  do  best  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  Grass  seeding  may,  of  course,  be 
done  either  this-  Fall  or  next  Spring, 
Fall  seeding  giving  the  longest  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  good  sod.  I  know  of 
no  special  plants  better  adapted  to  this 
purpose  than  those  grasses  that  long  ex¬ 
perience  have  shown  to  be  best  adapted 
to  your  particular  soil  and  locality. 

M.  B.  D. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Tliis  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
»  contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  August  20, 
1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind .  44  1368 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  21  1458 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  33  1325 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  45  13S2 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa .  25  1246 

F'erguson  Fms,  Tenn .  25  822 

Mrs.  FI.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  31  1361 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  29  1246 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  26  1118 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  45  1446 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  27  1293 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  50  1504 

W!  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  45  1450 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  29  1285 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  29  1169 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  32  1018 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  37  1279 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  38  1532 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  28  1104 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  59  1713 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  22  1215 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  26  1479 

II.  B.  Spangler.  N.  J .  27  1343 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  28  1075 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  16  903 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  16  689 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  25  973 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  31  1072 

Harold  B.  Barber.  Mass .  46  1203 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  42  1327 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio .  29  980 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  21  1489 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  19  1074 

Tom  Barron.  England .  47  1181 

Albert.  W.  Buekbee,  N  Y .  35  1297 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  39  1229 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  21  1283 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds,  Mass .  20  1118 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  30  1586 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  44  1751 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  1  537 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  30  1672 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  27  1213 

William  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  40  1419 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  8  1056 

Louis.  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  37  1466 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  23  585 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  34  1465 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  35  1660 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  40  1222 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  26  1215 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  I .  e>  474 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  n .  30  1632 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  24  1346 

James  F.  Fwing,  Vt .  1<)  1070 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  5  741 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  22  071 

Red  Mount  Fm.  Mass . 20  1427 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.  .  . .  32  1527 

Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass .  20  1  395 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  43  14:54 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  15  1478 

Maurice  P.  Delano,  Mass .  25  1294 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  15  1310 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  31  1 40*7 

Ohas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  14  1131 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  20  1295 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  33  1430 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  13  1110 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  14  982 

II.  P.  Beming,  Conn .  27  1047 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct.  Conn .  33  1229 

Sunnyfields  Fm.  Conn .  23  1106 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  21  1128 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  32  1409 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 30  1278 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  26  948 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  27  1086 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  42  1512 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  23  1052 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  30  1078 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  34  1279 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  40  1438 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore .  54  2004 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  43  1317 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas .  34  1379 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  25  1210 

St.  John’s  ntry  Fm,  Mo .  44  1303 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . .  38  1599 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  40  1038 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  1438 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich.. .  43  1411 

•T.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C. . .  41  1338 

,T.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . ©l  ip,84 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  43  1625 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  38  1216 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  40  1370 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  41  1579 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  41  1382 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  30  1086 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  1130 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Pm,  N.  Y . .  ’  38  1600 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  F'm,  N.  Y .  34  1300 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  33  1140 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  27  1375 

John  P.oshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  29  1248 

Aerebridge  Fm.  Mass .  35  1343 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  37  1290 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass .  49  1963 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  21  987 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  8  1150 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  42  1708 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  23  1173 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  43  1062 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  38  llio 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N-  J .  37  1301 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  33  1323 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  39  1495 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  40  1395 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  31  1423 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  44  1708 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  34  1333 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  ,T .  34  1042 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  39  1431 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  28  1150 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  30  1074 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  8  783 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  15  949 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  25  977 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  14  901 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  27  1352 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  31  1457 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  50  1855 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  44  1341 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  37  1235 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn....  .  30  1121 

Wal-Beth  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  43  1000 

George  Phillips,  Conn . .  43  1589 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn  .  37  1058 

Tom  Barron,  England .  42  1281 


Total .  4395  180408 


Hang  the  new  Poultrymen’s  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lan¬ 
tern  in  your  hen  house  a  few  hours  these  wi  nter  nights  and  mornings. 
It  puts  your  hens  on  a  spring  laying  schedule.  Longer  feeding  hours 
greatly  increase  egg  production.  Users  report  from  15%  to  20% 
more  eggs  Poultry  authorities  and  practical  poultrymen  recommend 
artificial  light  to  boost  the  egg  yield.  Thousands  are  now  making 
■Cfi  bigger  profits  by  getting  more  eggs  while  prices  are  high. 

{pieman  Quick-Life 

Poultry  House  lantern 

This  new.  improved  Quick-Lite  with  extra  large  fount  holds  5  quarts  of 
fuel— gives  50  hours  of  brilliant  light  from  one  filling.  Makes  and  buraa 
its  own  gas  from  common  motor  gasoline.  Brighter  than  20  old-style 
oil  lamps.  Can’t  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over.  Lights  with  matches.  Built  of 
heavy  metals.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Mica  globe.  Won’t  blow  out.  Write  ,  for 
complete  information  about  “More  Light— More  Eggs.”  Address  Dept.RYlS 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY,  Wichita,  Kan*. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Parsons  “  Low-Down  ”  Milk  Wagons 


The  “ORIGINAL.”  STRICTLY  HAND-MADE. 


Finest  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  ¥oRffv 

cockerels 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  vour  flock  like 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’ malethat  siredC  AN  ADA’S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94 %  increase 
in  laying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Hocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  18S9.  I  lave  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


YEARLING  HENS 

1,000  for  sale  through  September  and  October 
at  $1.00  each.  Good,  healthy,  bred-to-Iay  birds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Pul/etS 

I  offer  fifty  choice  pullets,  bred  from  heavy  laying, 
large  egg,  trap  nested  stock.  5Hj  mos.  old,  S2.50  each. 
A.  L.  VREELAND  Nutley.  N.  J. 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  12c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8e.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots, 
Safedelivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  UI.SII,  Braver  Spring*,  Pa. 


For  Sale-200  S.C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  ^£nd4prto 

WERNER  BROTHERS  Ml.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


Pnlloic  Heavy-laying  English-American  strain  S.  C. 
r  Illicit  White  Leghorns.  Reasonable  price.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Routo  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLFTS  WANTED  Over  five  mos.  old, 

1  Stuart  Granite  Springs,  N.Y 


ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  B 

SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealer a. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Feed  Grinding 


Lowest  Cost.  New  Principle. 

feed — any  degree  of  fineness.  U 
equal  power.  “Jay  Bee” 


Grinds  any 
ses  Fordson  or 


HUMDINGER  pulverizerGB,NDER 

Material  saver.  Manganese  « tee l  ham¬ 
mers  strike  material  only.  No  heat.  No 
friction.  Grinds  any  grain,  hay,  corn 
fodder.  Write  for  low  price  and  cat¬ 
alog,  Open  territory,  dealers,  salesmen. 

„  J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc. 

242  Hickory  Street  842  Exchange  Avenue 
Utica.  N-  Y.  Chicago 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

CAT  E1  We  have  several  thousand  selected 
pullets  at  $2.00  and  $2.50  each 

Box  50  LAURELTON  FARMS.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns . #8.50  per  100 

Reds .  $111  per  1 00  Barred  Rock. .  $9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed..  #8  per  100  Light . #7  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND  McAllstervlllo,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale 

5  months  old  to  2  months  old.  Bred  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  JOHN  UKASS,  Jr.  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Yearling  bleeders.  Young 
■  stock.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  8EAULE8,  BY,  Millord,  N.  H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  from  certified,  blood  tested  stock. 
124-2  11)8.,  $1.25.  Glonroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury.  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


POULTRYMEN! 

200%  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT 


IN  OFFICIAL 
TEST  WITH 


PRDTozarjg 


rflade  bij  Jacques  UJolf  &  Co.,  Passaic,  II.  J. 

AT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
Protozyme  Supplies  Enzymes  Which  Digest  Feed 
Protozyme- Fed  Birds  Mean 


RAPID  GROWTH 
MORE  EGGS 
GREATER  VITALITY 

Write 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors 


1  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

.  1 — |  Send  me  information  about 
|  U  PROTOZYME 

■  I — I  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar  for  a  trial 
I  LJ  package  of  PROTOZYME. 

I  Name _ _ 

|  Address _ _ 

|  Dealer’s  Name _ 

|  Address _ 


1222 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


September  12,  1923 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  find  check  for  $2  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  paper  for  two  years.  I 
would  miss  it  most  of  five  good  papers. 
I  consider  it  just  worth  five  times  as 
much  as  any  one  of  them.  It  saved  me 
at  one  time  over  $30  by  advertising  a 
fake  which  caught  about  20  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  S.  A. 

New  York. 

iWe  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  have 
saved  the  $600  to  the  other  20  families  of 
that  neighborhood,  but  it  is  good  to  know 
that  we  saved  one,  and  pleasant  to  know 
that  he  appreciates  the  service. 

I  tried  to  use  my  check  that  the  Gear¬ 
hart  Knitting  Machine  Co.  sent  me  for 
return  of  my  knitter,  and  it  came  back  to 
me  marked  “no  funds.”  I  wrote  them 
two  weeks  ago  and  have  not  yet  received 
any  word  from  them.  mrs.  m.  z.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  refund  check  of  $31.50  as 
refund  on  the  knitting  machine,  for  which 
this  woman  paid  $65.  And  the  check  goes 
to  protest.  A  circular  letter  on  the  letter¬ 
head  of  the  Gearhart  Knitting  Machine 
Co.  explains  that  the  company  is  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Charles  T.  Kurtz  and 
Fred  C.  Weinmayer.  Gearhart  Co.  is  the 
fourth  of  the  original  five  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  schemes  to  go  under  a  cloud.  One 
has  passed  out  of  existence  entirely,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  brought  fraud 
charges  against  two,  and  now  a  receiver¬ 
ship  for  the  Gearhart  Co.  which  spells 
the  end  of  the  work-at-home  scheme.  It 
has  been  Publisher’s  Desk’s  contention 
from  the  start  that  the  industry  was 
fraudulent  and  could  not  be  permanent. 
We  make  no  pretense  of  prophesy ;  but 
common  sense  and  experience  teaches  that 
a  fraud  on  the  public  must  be  short-lived. 
What  have  the  “high  class”  magazines, 
which  have  been  defending  this  fraud  and 
carrying  the  advertising  for  the  past  five 
years,  to  say  for  themselves? 

I  sent  Needlecraft  Mfg.  Co.,  2442 
Metropolitan  Ave.,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  $3  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  goods  which  were 
sent  my  daughter  to  make  nine  pairs  of 
garters.  She  was  to  get  45  cents  for 
making  them.  When  finished  they  were 
sent  to  Needlecraft  Co.,  but  they  were 
sent  back  stating  they  were  not  made 
like  sample.  The  goods  at  the  most 
would  only  cost  $1.50,  and  the  making 
was  45  cents.  Can  she  do  anything  to 
get  her  $3  back?  If  it  is  no  good  maybe 
this  will  save  some  one  else  from  getting 
in  the  same  net.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

We  inspected  the  garters  and  wrote  the 
Needlecraft  Mfg.  Co.  that  with  narrow 
ribbon  and  wide  elastic  no  one  could 
make  a  proper  edge  or  do  satisfactory 
work.  Their  reply  is  characteristic : 

We  cannot  make  a  proper  adjustment 
on  her  account  as  we  cannot  accept  her 
work.  Had  her  work  been  done  up  to 
our  standard  we  would  surely  treat  her 
as  we  have  rightly  done  when  we  accepted 
work  of  the  rest  of  them.  Furthermore, 
so  far  as  the  examination  of  the  garters 
is  concerned,  we  hardly  think  that  you 
could  judge  whether  the  garters  were 
made  up  right  or  not,  as  we  don’t  think 
you  handle  much  of  this  garter  work. 
Consequently,  we  closed  Mrs.  J.  M.’s  ac¬ 
count  and  charged  the  amount  to  the 
material  and  expenses  against  her,  and 
which  was  just  covered  by  her  deposit. 

This  experience  is  reported  day  after 
day  by  others  who  fall  for  the  scheme 
and  send  advance  remittance  for  supplies. 
The  work  never  comes  up  to  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  just  another  work-at-home 
fake ! 

I  received  the  check  to  settle  the  case 
for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  sending  it  back  for  five  years’ 
subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  I  think 
a  paper  with  such  a  policy  is  worth  tying 
to.  F.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  refund  under  our  “square 
deal  guarantee”  of  advertisers.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  advertiser  deceives  us,  as 
happened  in  this  case.  We  use  every 
precaution  to  keep  unreliable  advertisers 
out  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  but  in  such  cases 
as  our  confidence  has  been  imposed  upon, 
our  check  makes  good  to  the  subscriber. 
The  “square  deal  guarantee”  means  just 
what  it  says. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  Aug.  27  against  the 
Manhattan  Music  Oompany  at  1367 
Broadway  and  A.  Rossi,  manager,  and 
their  officers  and  agents  as  such,  on  the 
allegation  that  they  are  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  scheme  for  obtaining  money 
through  the  mails  by  false  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  pretenses. 

One  more  of  the  music  publishing 


schemes  to  defraud  amateur  writers 
nailed.  These  frauds  spring  up  faster 
than  the  Post  Office  Department  can  sup¬ 
press  them.  The  fraud  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  repeatedly. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  can  of  the 
enclosed  communication?  I  would  like  to 
be  better  informed  before  biting. 

New  Hampshire.  mrs.  g.  c.  m. 

This  refers  to  an  offer  of  the  Berthel 
Motor  Corporation,  1252  Fuller  Road, 
Canton,  Ohio,  to  “hop  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  lose  some  money.”  They  are 
generous  enough  to  make  an  allotment 
under  liberal  option,  at  the  confidential 
net  price  of  $75  per  share,  the  only  re¬ 
striction  being  that  the  established  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  $100  per  share  be  maintained. 
The  individual  behind  this  is  said  to  have 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  this  is 
a  pure  speculation  founded  wholly  on 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  promoter.  A 
little  wisdom  gleaned  from  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  “more  dollars  than  are  needed 
to  pay  the  public  debt  have  been  lost  by 
misguided  souls  who  have  backed  inven¬ 
tions.” 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  some  corre¬ 
spondence  which  my  client,  who  farms  it 
out  in  the  fruit  belt  outside  of  Rochester, 
has  been  receiving  for  the  last  two 
months.  These  people  are  hard-working 
farmers,  and  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  in  this  project.  They 
have  but  very  little  money,  and  I  have 
advised  them  not  to  risk  any  until  they 
hear  from  you.  They  are  subscribers  to 
your  paper.  The  property  in  question  is 
said  to  have  located  on  it  the  Woolworth 
Building  and  the  two  cathedrals,  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  are  told  that  this  property 
has  been  held  under  three  99-year  leases 
and  one  of  20,  which  are  about  to  ex¬ 
pire,  and  that  the  property  will  net  the 
heirs  of  Robert  Edwards  the  sum  of 
$400,000,000.  My  client  tells  me  that 
there  are  possibly  200  relatives  in  the 
State  of  New  York  who  have  been  so¬ 
licited  to  send  $2.50.  They  also  want 
them  to  join  an  association  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  $50,  and  as  soon  as  collections  are 
made  that  $100  will  be  returned  for  the 
$50.  It  looks  like  a  case  of  easy  money. 

New  York.  J.  s.  B. 

This  is  the  old  easy-money  genealogy 
scheme  which  crops  up  every  so  often, 
and  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  hang 
out  the  warning  sign.  M.  A.  Pressel,  Box 
55,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is  the  Santa 
Claus  looking  for  easy  money,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  our  readers  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  these  fairy  tales.  This 
is  the  old  Trinity  Corporation — Anneke 
Jans  and  Edwards  claim.  Many  lawyers 
have  grown  rich  by  representing  the  so- 
called  heirs  that  they  can  get  them  a 
share  of  the  estate.  >So  far  none  of  the 
people  who  paid  a  fee  to  the  lawyers 
have  received  any  profit  and  the  prospect 
is  a  chimera.  Like  the  Spanish  pris¬ 
oner  scheme  it  is  apt  to  crop  up  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  Keep  your  money 
where  you  know  it  will  return  profits. 

I  have  been  suffering  with  attacks  of 
asthma  for  past  two  years.  Treatment 
by  best  local  doctors  seems  only  to  give 
relief  for  a  short  time.  A  friend  rec¬ 
ommends  very  highly  a  treatment  by 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  Niagara  and  Hud¬ 
son  Sts.,  Buffalo,  'N.  Y.  I  write  to  in¬ 
quire  if  you  know  anything  about  this 
firm.  A.  J.  R. 

Florida. 

If  treatment  by  good  physicians  can  give 
relief  for  short  periods  only,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  you  would  receive  any 
permanent  benefit  from  any  one  of  the 
advertising  “asthma  specialists”  with 
which  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  is  sig¬ 
nally  blessed.  Some  forms  of  “asthma” 
are  curable,  some  are  not,  but  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  no  advertising  “spe¬ 
cialist”  has  any  knowledge  not  available 
to  reputable  physicians  or  any  skill  which 
they  do  not  possess.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  (financially)  of  the 
asthma  cures  promoted  in  the  city  men¬ 
tioned  has  for  its  proprietors  men  who 
employ  two  physicians  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  answer  their  form  letters  and 
give  legality  to  their  medical  practice. 
Neither  of  these  physicians  were  success¬ 
ful  in  ordinary  practice  before  entering 
the  employ  of  the  asthma  specialist  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  neither  had  any  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  salaries  which  an  advertis¬ 
ing  “specialist”  was  able  to  pay  them 
for  the  use  of  their  time  and  medical 
licenses  added  materially  to  their  ability 
to  cure  asthma  at  a  distance. 


TjpPpDe  Laval’s  part  in  modernizing  the 
sr  fernW  American  Farm 


From  the  smallest  farm  with 
a  few  cow s — to  the  largest 


DE  LAVAL  first  gave  the  world 
the  centrifugal  cream  separator 
— which  is  now  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  and  has  done  much 
to  make  the  dairy  industry  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  also  perform¬ 
ing  a  great  service  for 
dairymen.  It  removes 
the  drudgery  of  hand 
milking,  saves  time 
and  labor,  does  better 
milking,  and  is  a  great 
success  in  everyway. 


De  Laval 
Milker  Outfits 

*175.00 

and  up. 

Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  Western  Canada. 


Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows 
or  more  to  milk,  there  is  a  De  Laval 
Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs 
and  purse.  More  than  25,000  De 
Laval  Milkers  in  use  prove  that  they 
soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving 
time  and  labor,  and  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk. 

A  De  Laval  Milker 
will  please  both  you 
and  your  cows,  and 
your  only  regret  will 
be  that  you  didn’t  get 
one  sooner.  Sold  on 
easy  terms.  - 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

61  Beale  St. 
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Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  Centuries  Old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir.  The  only  Silo  on  which  you  can 
get  those  Famous  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
TAKE  -UP  -  HOOPS. 

Provide  Now  for  Winter  Insurance  Against  the  Loss  of  the  Hay  Crop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Her  Milk 


— Is  It  Clean? 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  *11  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Cows  may  give  rich  milk  but  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  milk  free  from  dirt  and  dust.  And  the 
ordinary  methods  of  straining  do  not  remove  this 
sediment. 

The  U.  S.  Government  says,  “Strain  milk  through 
Sterilized  cotton  if  you  would  have  milk  absolutely 
free  from  all  sediment.”  And  that’s  exactly  what 
Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  does! 


It  removes  all  the  dirt 
and  sediment  from  milk. 
It  gets  dirt  no  other 
method  of  straining  can 
possibly  get.  No  fuss, 
no  muss,  no  dirty  rags 
to  wash,  scald  and  dry. 
The  Purity  Strainer  is 
easy  to  use  and  easy  to 
clean. 


World’s  largest  dairies  and  eon- 
densaries  such  as  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  etc. 
use  and  endorse  it.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  we  say  or  your 
money  back! 


PURITY  Cot. 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5H  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  Purity  Milk  Strainer  or 
write  us  for  circular  and  ■prices.  Send  today! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton 
discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 
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down 


Brings  Any  Size 


Jbnedicam. 

SEP AR AT O  R 

New,  Low,  Easy-Pay./ 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
X  r  i  a  1 1  ea9y  turning  and  cleaning. 

On  our  money-back  offer. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  delivery 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 
Box  28- A  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SAVES  TIME,  TEMPER  AND  MILK 

Use  SO-BOSS  Cow  Hobble  and  Tail 
Holder.  Prevents  kicking  and  tail 
switching.  Quickly  applied.  Qna 
pail  of  milk  saved  pays  for  it.  75c  at 
your  hardware  store  or  sent  postpaid. 

SIMONSEN  IRON  WKS.,Sionx  Rapids.Iowa 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘Saved  About  SIS,”  says  L.  a.  Bos- 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 

_ how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy, 


f/T  F  FMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 
a  f  #  "f  Only$25,withbundletyingattachment. 
Ill  M  JL  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
^ a  vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans- 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  (104  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  Made  to  attach  to  any 

farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  J.  S.  Greenleaf,  Anson,  Maine 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  1SARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  io  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  as  assistant 
herdsman;  must  be  a  good  dry -hand  milker; 
excellent  wages  including  modern  house  with 
all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7435,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Immediately,  young,  single  man, 
good  habits,  to  help  in  cow  barn,  Jersey  herd; 
must  be  good  milker  and  kind  to  cattle;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  state  full  qualifications  in  reply 
to  ADVERTISER  7444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic;  single;  horse  shoe¬ 
ing,  motor  work,  general  repair  work,  and 
willing  to  dp'  anything;  reply  giving  references 
to  former  employers  to  ADVERTISER  7445, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm  hand  and  teamster  wanted 
immediately;  Northern  New  Jersey;  we  use 
mules;  reply  with  full  particulars  of  your¬ 
self  to  ADVERTISER  7440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED' — -Experienced  herdsman,  married,  for 
purebred  herd;  references  required.  DOCTOR 
ID'EN,  1029  Vermont  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  life  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer.  Address  WARD-HAVEN 
HALL,  Troy  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  accustomed  to1  country  life 
to  look  after  children;  home  with  all  modern 
improvements;  apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD  L. 
MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Married  man,  must  be  clean,  experi¬ 
enced  dry-hand  milker,  for  certified  dairy; 
wages  $85  per  month,  house;  must  be  willing  to 
take  boarder.  Apply  VERNON  If.  MELHADO, 
Oreen  Tornl  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — -Handy  man  with  tools,  plain  car¬ 
pentry,  painting.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Ifinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing.  Apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Ifyserike,  Ulster  County,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  without  children; 

German  preferred;  man  to  look  after- all  out¬ 
side  work,  handy  with  tools;  wife  to  do  general 
housework  and  cook;  small  family  of  four.  Write 
HARRY  JACOB,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farmer  as  foreman  on  an  estate; 

wife  to  hoard  10  men;  both  must  be  capable; 
we  pay  a  salary  of  $100  and  allow  $40  a  month 
for  each  man;  give  size  of  family,  nationality 
and  previous  places  of  employment;  an  excep¬ 
tional  place  to  exceptional  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  to  develop  retail 
milk  trade,  sharing  profits;  small  herd  Ayr- 
shires;  A.  R.  testing;  South  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  farm  work  on 
private  estate;  must  understand  farm  work; 
two  cows  and  three  houses  kept  on  place;  $50 
per  month,  board  and  room;  steady;  send  ref¬ 
erences.  IRA  H.  WALLER,  Nortbport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  housekeeper  in  small  poultry 
farm,  Long  Island;  Mrs.  goes  to  business; 
state  age,  salary  expected  and  references; 
steady  position.  ADVERTISER  7491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  raise  corn  and  rye;  $75,  house,  gar¬ 
den.  milk.  Wood;  give  age.  last  positions  or 
call  Saturday.  Sundays.  SCOTT’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  or  single  man  and  woman;  man  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  good  milker;  woman  general 
houseworker.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  56, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  not  over  30,  on 
high-class  commercial  farm;  good  wages,  con¬ 
genial  home:  permanent  position  for  efficient 
man.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Box  223,  Mountainside, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm,  do 
general  farm  work,  help  with  milk  (milk¬ 
ing  machine  used),  drive  tractor,  truck  or  team; 
cood  wages,  house  with  all  improvements.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  man  to  do  garden  work,  milk  cow, 
tend  hot  water  furnace,  run  Ford  car;  wife 
must  he  good  cook;  on  Jersey  coast  by  October 
1;  only  people  with  best  references  considered; 
wage  $150.  ADVERTISER  7507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PARTNERSHIP  proposition  desired  by  single 
man,  32;  life  experience  poultry,  dairy,  gen- 
oral  farming;  executive  business  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  and  butter- 
maker;  steady  employment;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions.  ADVERTISER  7513,  c-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  for  small  country  home; 

must  have  some  knowledge  of  farming  and 
motoring;  would  prefer  foreigner  unattached; 
easy  work  for  conscientious  party;  give  refer¬ 
ences,  state  qualifications  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  October  1,  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren  or  middle-aged  man  for  100-aere  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  no  all  kind  of 
general  farming;  neat  and  trustworthy;  steady 
position  for  right  man;  Warren  County,  N.  Y. ; 
good  references;  in  answer  state  all  particulars 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Couple,  good  character,  executive 
for  -herdsman,  ahd  experienced  laundress;  sal¬ 
ary  $115  month  and  maintenance;  single  persons 
considered;  no  children  or  tobacco.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  to  work  farm  with 
Summer  resort  jointly  With  owner  on  shares. 
ADVERTISER  7510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm;  man  general 
work;  wife  housework;  family  of  two;  state 
age,  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted,  single,  general  work  on  small 
farm;  state  age,  experience,  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  by  November  1  position  as  foreman 
or  manager  of  large  farm  or  estate;  lifetime 
experience,  Cornell  training,  highest  efficiency 
with  men,  stock  and  equipment;  married,  steady, 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  7452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  43,  and  son  18,  want  work 
on  shares;  dairy  stock,  grain  farm;  have  other 
help;  state  particulars.  WEIS,  1429  Dekalb 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  experienced  at  farming, 
who  desires  to  learn  floriculture  and  landscap¬ 
ing;  will  receive  personal  attention;  opportunity 
for  capable  person;  good  working  conditions; 
close  to  town;  north  of  Philadelphia;  state  age, 
weight,  height,  present  occupation.  Address 
SUNN  I  GLOW  GARDENS,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  man,  25  years  old,  single,  desires 
work  on  poultry  or  vegetable  farm  under 
Christian  employer;  references.  W.  H.  AD- 
DOMS,  290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  25  years  experience,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  plant;  can  solve  any 
problem,  also  develop  a  300-egg  strain  with 
little  expenses;  small  salary  and  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  short  course  grad¬ 
uate,  experienced  in  bee-keeping,  farm  ac¬ 
counting,  certified  milk  production  and  testing, 
would  like  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER 
7483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  where  there  is  a  chance  for  her  18-year- 
old  boy  to  go  to  high  school;  boy  with  farm 
experience  will  work  mornings,  nights  and  Sat¬ 
urdays  -for  board.  ADVERTISER  7486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22,  Protestant,  short  course 
graduate,  desires  position  on  small  plant  or 
private  estate;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent — Having  leased  my  farm 
desirous  of  placing  my  superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can;  anyone  looking  for  an  honest,  capable 
man,  address  A.  J.  JAMES,  74  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  on  private  estate 
by  experienced  farmer;  middle-aged,  Protest¬ 
ant,  American;  working  knowledge  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  crops.  ALEX  PETTIT,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  desires  position  as  herdsman 
with  herd  of  Holsteins  or  Guernseys  preferred; 
experienced  in  certified  milk,  breeding,  veterin¬ 
ary  work,  showing;  wages  and  details  with  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER.  7492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical;  scientific  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys;  developed  several  famous  money  making 
herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction;  profitable  results  had; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  7493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH  creameryman  seeking  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  butter-maker  and  milk-house  man  on 
private  plant,  where  cleanliness  and  good  work 
is  appreciated;  good  references;  no  tobacco  or 
liquor  used;  30,  married.  ADVERTISER  7494, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  large  private  plant,  15 
years  on  large  estates;  expert  poultry,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  keeping  of  lawn  and  rose  gar¬ 
dens;  can  furnish  A1  farmer,  single  and  poul- 
tryman;  am  married,  40  years  of  age,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  can  furnish  A1  references;  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  October  1  or  November  1;  Long  Island 
or  Westchester  County  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager,  secretary,  desires  position  on 
developing  estate;  commercial  interest  pre¬ 
ferred;  progressive;  college  graduate;  combines 
judgment,  energy,  economy  and  interest;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  7499,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  graduate  wants  position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager,  poultry  preferred;  married;  experienced 
in  all  .branches  of  farm  work.  CHARLES  SCOTT, 
Hampden,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  dairy  farm  manager,  open  for 
position  October  15;  life  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle,  12  years  A.  R.  work;  ago  33  years,  married, 
one  child,  girl,  age  4;  steady,  sober  and  reliable; 
please  state  salary  and  full  particulars.  HERDS¬ 
MAN,  Girdle  Ridge  Farm,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing,  4  years  experience;  open  for  position  on 
estate  or  commercial  plant;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPER]  NTENDENT,  married,  age  36  years,  no 
children;  agricultural  college  training,  12 
years’  practical  experience  supervising  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work,  poultry,  dairying, 
orcharding,,  gardening;  years  of  experience  on 
large  estate:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7503,  cere  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  desires  position,  private 
estate;  good  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER 
7502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  single,  4  years  ex¬ 
perience;  best,  of  references;  private  or  com¬ 
mercial.  ADVERTISER  7501.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  who  knows  how  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  wants  position;  American,  age  29,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  baby;  nine  years  experience,  all 
branches  on  successful  plants;  efficient  mana¬ 
ger,  thorough  worker;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  10,  experi¬ 
enced,  educated,  reliable  worker,  wishes  per¬ 
manent  position  or  assistant;  good  references. 
THORNTON,  Apt.  6E,  2025  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE,  sightly  New  Hampshire  farm;  Ideal 
Summer  home;  11  rooms;  lumber;  $5,100. 
HERBERT  FROST,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm  on  cement  road,  nine 
miles  from  city;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
heat,  large  buildings;  60  head  stock,  4  horses, 
tools,  etc;  price  $20,000,  terms.  WM,  H. 
PETERS,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  40 
acres,  highest  state  of  cultivation;  six  acres 
overhead  irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1,200  peach 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house, 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths;  Deloo  lighting'  sys¬ 
tem,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porches 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  twb-car  garage, 
barn,  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house, 
chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels;  truck,  tractor, 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  implements;  price 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to  own¬ 
er.  J.  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
Vineland  421. 


145-ACRE  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  level  fer¬ 
tile  soil;  stream  watered  pasture;  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  35  from  Philadelphia; 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  80-acre  poultry  farm,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  1,100  S.  C.  W.  L. ;  on 
county  road,  three  miles  to  j  Utica  N.  Y. ;  cer¬ 
tified  stock;  old  homestead  in  good  repair,  soil 
productive,  level;  health  of  family  demands  I 
try  something  else  November  1.  ADVERTISER 
7430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 0-room  house,  2  baths,  If !.  acres 
land,  fruit,  outbuildings;  commuting  distance 
to  New  York.  L.  SCI II. FIT .  Owner,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J.  Phone  Closter  238. 

FOR  SALE — ‘Country  home,  13  acres,  bungalow 
7  rooms,  barn  60x40,  hen  house  75x16,  orchard; 
-electric,  steam,  bath,  town  water  system;  stock, 
tools  and  hay;  near  junior  high  school  and  main 
highway  Boston-New  York  route;  send  for 
photos;  $7,500;  will  deduct  $500  if  sold  before 
Sept.  15;  owner,  ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS, 
Spencer,  Mass 


DAIRY  farm,  108  acres,  2  miles  from  village 
with  high  school,  stores,  etc. ;  rural  delivery 
route;  school  bus  passes  door;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  sold  at  once;  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — '190-acre  Saratoga  Co.  farm,  excel¬ 
lent  14-room  house,  four  barns,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  price  less  than  insurance  on  build¬ 
ings;  would  exchange  for  smaller  place;  stock, 
crop  and  equipment;  very  reasonable  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  country  village  grain 
business;  good  buildings,  nice  dwelling,  5  or 
10  acres  rich  meadow  land;  owner  retiring. 
MII.ON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Southern  Delaware,  60  acres 
rich  level  land,  no  stones;  near  town,  two  rail¬ 
roads,  cement  highway;  splendid  buildings;  run¬ 
ning  water;  valuable  apple  orchard,  strawber¬ 
ries;  price  $6,000;  send  for  description.  BOX 
186,  Greenwood,  Del. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year  round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn.  • 


FOR  SALE' — -Summer  home  or  business  farm,  337 
acres,  two  set  buildings;  would  sell  in  two 
farms;  on  paved  road;  piped  spring  water  at 
buildings;  fruit,  timber,  fish  pond;  with  or 
without  equipment;  Red  Guernsey  cattle,  pure¬ 
bred  sheep,  goats,  hens,  geese;  money  making 
business;  picturesque  location.  CLARE  GREG¬ 
ORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  new  7-room  house;  all 
kinds  fruit;  also  100-acre  farm  on  good  roads; 
for  information  write  BOX  51,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Howells,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Would  like  to  arrange  for  boarding 
house  or  small  hotel  in  Adirondack  section  of 
New  York  State  for  season  of  1926.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 100-acre  farm,  about  51  acres  till¬ 
able,  30  wbodland,  20  meadow;  running 
stream;  8-room  house,  large  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  coops;  rural  delivery,  school  bus  passes 
door;  $1,000,  balance  as  rent.  CHARLES  A. 
LOCKWOOD,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  store  in  small  village;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7484,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children’s  home  in  Pennsylvania,  lo¬ 
cated  near  one  of  the  larger  cities,  will  con¬ 
sider  applications  for  position  as  matron  and 
caretaker;  desire  a  couple  to  take  entire  charge 
of  work;  wife  to  act  as  matron  and  husband 
as  farmer,  janitor  and  general  caretaker;  sub¬ 
mit  qualifications,  references  and  experience; 
ADVERTISER  7485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANBURY,  CONN. — Fine  young  apple  orchard, 
about  1,150  bearing  trees;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  including  cider  mill  and  10-acre 
lake;  compelled  to  sell  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Call  or  write  HERMAN  H.  KELLNER,  26  Pa- 
danaram  Ave. 


FOR  SALE— 200-acre  farm,  26  head  of  cattle, 
50  tons  of  ha.v,  silage,  etc.;  2  horses;  2-family 
house;  600  apple  trees,  sugar  orchard  and  farm¬ 
ing  tools:  price  $5,500.  $1,500  down.  CARL  O. 
JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  opportunity  in  an  es¬ 
tablished  mail  order  and  local  retail  seed  and 
nursery  business  in  Northern  Ohio;  unexcelled 
location,  line  buildings,  good  soil,  a  wonderful 
home,  and  a  growing  business;  a  proposition 
seldom  offered  in  a  section  of  increasing  land 
values;  price  $50,000,  easy  terms;  owner  direct,. 
ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


54-ACRE  Hudson  Valley  farm  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  for  $5,100,  half  cash.  R.  SOHWALB,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  paying  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  in  New  York  State  with  brook  or 
stream;  good  buildings;  about  50  to  75  miles 
from  New  York:  direct  from  owner;  state  full 
particulars  including  lowest  price  and  terms  in 
first  letter.  OTTO  KAHN.  3904  Fifth  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Small  home  with  one  acre,  near 
State  road.  Care  of  MR.  COSTIGAN,  Orange¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  swampy  farm  for 
hunting.  P.  LARSEN,  573  East  130th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  place  in  small  station,  from 
store  to  depot  12  steps,  to  National  highway 
45  steps;  fine  for  asparagus  and  fruit;  ideal  for 
dairy  farm;  eight  miles  to  city  of  Aiken,  a 
health  resort;  229  acres;  $35  an  acre.  A.  COOP¬ 
ER  BONNETT,  Montmorenci,  S.  C. 


15-ROOM  house,  near  Catskill  resort,  sell  or 
rent;  also  farm.  ADVERTISER  7495,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 65-acre  chicken  and  dairy  farm  on 
State  road;  three-fourths  mile  from  village. 
H.  D.  SAGENDORPH,  Mellenvijle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  in  exchange  for  9- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  hardwood  floors, 
located  on  State  road  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Trentcn,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7496,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
preferably  in  Northern  Bergen  County.  BOX 
14,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted — 'New  York  or  New  England; 

give  full  description,  price  and  location.  L.  E. 
DAYTON,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  established  retail  milk 
route  and  18  cows,  2  delivery  machines,  4- 
unit  DeLaval  milker,  all  bottles,  cases,  bottle 
Washer,  etc.,  1  truck  and  all  machinery,  etc.; 
selling  Summer  trade,  500  quarts  and  more  and 
Winter  trade  about  400  quarts  or  more;  every¬ 
thing  Is  fully  equipped  and  improved.  Apply 
to  PARTHEY’S  DAIRY,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares. 
ADVERTISER  7408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  option  to  buv 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7508,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  Connecticut,  desirable  farm,  State 
road;  terms;  owner.  ADVERTISER  7506,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  bungalow,  6  rooms,  hath,  running  water, 
electric  light,  heat;  garage,  2  chicken  houses; 
14  acres.  H.  HUIINE,  Millington,  N.  J. 


SALE  or  exchange  100-acre  farm  for  smaller 
place  bordering  lake.  9  BENTON  ST..  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


Will  sell,  about  50  acres  valuable  for  various 
enterprises,  on  much  traveled  State  road  with 
bus  line,  and  railroad  at  station;  ripe  for  house 
16ts,  plant  nursery  or  duck  farm  with  road 
house;  large  old  house  lias  running  spring  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity  and  telephone  available;  three 
old  barns,  garage;  Northern  Massachusetts; 
price  $11,000.  155  EAST  21  ST  STREET,  New 

York  City. 


SHOKAN,  N.  Y.  —  110  acres,  12-room  house, 
good  condition,  modern  plumbing,  splendid  for 
boarding  house.  POGGENBURG,  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8;  buckwheat,  $6;  10  lbs.,  within 
third  zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails; 
price  listffree.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators,  390  and  360-egg  Cy¬ 
phers,  in  perfect  condition,  $40  and  $35;  3 
Newtown  giant  coal  brooders.  No.  12,  $25;  No-. 
11,  $20;  6  Simplex  oil  burning  brooders,  com¬ 
plete,  $100-$18  each.  C.  M.  BURR,  Yarmouth- 
port,  Mass. 


WANTED— Will  board  one  or  two  children; 

mother’s  care  given;  $8  per  week.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  wool  direct  from  the 
farms;  knitting  machine  yarns  a  specialty; 
samples  free.  MAINE  SHEEP  &  WOOL  ASSN.. 
Augusta,  Maine.  ^ 


HONEY — Clover,  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75. 

postpaid;  60  lbs.  here,  $7.80  and  $5.  NORTH 
BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


NEW  buckwheat  honey,  in  00-lb.  cans,  $6  f.o.b 
G.  W.  BELDEIN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  two  carloads  of  seasoned  hard¬ 
wood.  delivered  to  White  Plains,  N  Y.  write 
particulars  to  S.  GOLDSTEIN,  502  North  Street, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Utilitor  or  Centaur  tractor;  state 
condition,  model  and  price.  C.  HILL,  Calli- 
eoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


HAND  ‘painted  brooches,  beautiful  gifts  for 
sweetheart  or  friend-  $1.25.  MRS.  A.  KILL- 
GORE,  Artist,  Crisfield,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Carlot  Kiefer  pears,  $1  bushel;  all 
large  and  clean.  Address  MAZELLA’S 
CHESTNUT  HILL  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  .T. 


WATER  system,  domestic,  all  or  part  wanted. 
D.  J.  HUNTER.  R.  D.  1,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


REASONABLE  prices,  good  board,  home  com¬ 
forts.  for  blind,  aged  or  infirm  women.  MRS. 
L.  0.  WARREN,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


(fynd 


the  constant  search 
for  something  new 


WOMEN  on  the  farm  have  welcomed  this  boon  to 
baking — Pillsbury’s  Basic  Recipe  Method.  They’ve 
found  it  solves  their  constant  problem  of  seeking  new  foods 
to  satisfy  healthy,  hearty  appetites.  They’ve  learned  it  saves 
time  and  reduces  work.  And  it’s  all  done  so  easily!  With 
Pillsbury’s  Basic  Recipe  Method,  using  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour, 
you  can  readily  prepare  any  one  of  100  delicious  foods  from 
4  basic  recipes.  Say  you  are  baking  biscuits- — with  just  the 
same  biscuit  batter  and  a  few  added  ingredients  you  can  pre¬ 
pare  at  the  same  time  gingerbread,  fruit  and  nut  loaf,  apple 
dumplings  or  any  one  of  21  other  good  things.  Of  course  you 
need  an  exceptionally  fine,  all-purpose  flour  to  bake  success¬ 
fully  so  wide  a  variety  of  foods  —  it  really  demands  the  uniform 
quality,  fine  texture  and  superior  milling  of  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  -  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  -  Health  Bran  -  Wheat  Cereal 
Rye  Flour  *  Graham  Flour  -  Farina 


Free  ‘Book — 100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes 

absorbing  booklet  of  recipes,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  whole  story,  an  _ 

Hundreds  of  women  tell  us  it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize.  Why  not  send 
for  it  today?  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


‘Bread 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

1  cup  Pillsbury’s  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2  cup  sugar 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 
1  egg 

V2  cup  milk  or  water 

Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients;  work  in 
shortening  with  knife  or  finger  tips;  add  nuts 
and  mix  well.  Mix  egg  with  milk  or  water; 
add  to  first  mixture  and  make  into  a  smooth 
dough.  Place  in  well-greased  loaf  pan  and 
bake  50  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  [350 
degrees]. 

Steamed  ‘Brown  ‘Bread 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

1  cup  Pillsbury’s  entire  wheat  flour 
I  cup  cornmeal  1  cup  sour  milk 

!/2  teaspoon  soda  3A  cup  molasses 

1  cup  raisins 

Mix  cornmeal,  whole  wheat  flour  and  soda 
with  dry  ingredients;  work  in  shortening; 
add  sour  milk  and  molasses  to  liquid  ingre¬ 
dients  and  cut  into  first  mixture;  add  raisins, 
floured.  Fill  greased  1-pound  cans  one-half 
full  and  steam  3  hours 


‘Basic  ‘Recipe  for  ‘Biscuits 
[Use  all  level  measurements] 

2  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
2  tablespoons  shortening 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  cup  milk  or  water 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients.  Work  in 
shortening  with  knife  or  tips  of  fingers.  Add 
milkor  water  and  make  into  a  smooth  dough. 
Place  on  slightly  floured  board,  roll  to  Vfe  inch 
thickness;  cut  with  biscuit  cutter,  place  on 
baking  pan  and  bake  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
[450  degrees]. 

Gingerbread 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

l/2  cup  sugar  1  tablespoon  shortening 

V2  teaspoon  soda  V2  cup  molasses 

1  teaspoon  ginger  1  egg 

Sift  sugar,  soda  and  ginger  with  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents;  add  shortening  and  work  in  with  knife 
or  finger  tips.  Add  molasses  and  egg  to  liquid 
and  mix  well;  then  cut  into  sifted  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  and  mix  to  a  smooth  dough.  Bake  in 
a  shallow  pan  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
[350  degrees]. 

Fruit  and  ‘Njct  Loaf 
To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

Yt  cup  sugar  Yi  cup  chopped  candied  peel 
Vi  cup  raisins  %  cup  chopped  mixed  nuts 
Add  sugar,  fruits  and  nuts  to  sifted  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  and  proceed  as  for  biscuits.  Turn 
dough  into  well-greased  loaf  pan  and  let 
stand  15  minutes.  Bake  45  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  [350  degrees]. 

‘Tea  Scones 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

Vi  cup  Pillsbury’s  flour  Vi  cup  soft  butter 

2  tablespoons  sugar  3  egg  yolks 

Add  flour  and  sugar  to  dry  ingredients  and 
proceed  as  for  biscuits,  adding  butter  with 
shortening  and  adding  egg  yolks  with  liquid. 
Roll  to  V4  inch  thickness,  cut  into  triangles 
and  brush  with  egg  U'hite,  slightly  beaten 
with  2  tablespoons  water.  Sprinkle  with  Vi 
cup  sugar  and  Vi  teaspoon  mace  which  have 
been  mixed  together,  and  bake  20  to  25  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven  [350  degrees]. 


Savory  “Biscuit 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

V4  cup  chopped  bacon 
4  tablespoons  chopped  pimento 
Bake  as  directed  in  basic  recipe. 


oApp’.e  “Dumplings 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  3  tablespoons  butter 
and  proceed  as  for  biscuit.  Roll  out  to  %■ 
inch  thickness  and  cut  in  4-inch  squares.  On 
each  square  place  an  apple  which  has  been 
pared  and  cored.  In  each  apple  place  1  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar  which  has  been  mixed  with  a 
few  grains  cinnamon,  and  1  tablespoon  wa¬ 
ter.  Fold  up  the  edges  of  dough  over  apple 
and  press  together.  Place  with  folded  side 
down  on  a  buttered  baking  pan  and  bake  45 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  [325  degrees]. 


Pillsbury  s  Best  Flour 

One  of  the Jamily 
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“A  Posted  Farm.”  It’s  the  Efteet  Upon  Trespassers 


Important  Changes 

Added  Beauty  and  Utility — 

Closed  Cars  In  Colors- 
No  Increase  In  Price 


All-steel  bodies  on  Tudor 
Sedan,  Coupe  and  open 
cars.  Bodies  and  chassis 
both  lowered.  Larger, 
more  attractive  fenders, 
affording  greater  protec¬ 
tion.  New  improved 
transmission  and  rear  axle 
brakes  on  all  types.  One- 
piece  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield  on  closed  cars; 
double  ventilating  type 
on  open  cars.  Curtains 


opening  with  all  doors  on 
Touring  car  and  Run¬ 
about.  Q  Closed  cars  in 
colors,  with  upholstery 
of  finer  quality  to  harmon¬ 
ize,  and  nickeled  radiator 
shells.  Many  other  refine¬ 
ments  now  add  to  the 
beauty  and  quality  of 
these  cars.  See  your  near¬ 
est  Authorized  Ford 
Dealer  today  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 


NkoNclyHotoj^  u 

Detroit,  Michigan  ^  ^ 


No  change  in  Fordson  price.  It  is  now 

Ask  The  Nearest 

possible  to  buy  a  Fordson  with  imple¬ 
ments  on  attractive  terms.  Ask  about 

A uthorized  Ford  Dealer 

the  new  Fordson  payment  plan. 
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Vitamins  for 


BALANCED  RATION— The  dis- 
rery  of  the  part  played  hy  vita- 
ns  in  nutrition  has  led  to  inquiry 
to  how  much  attention  we  need 
pay  to  them  in  the  feeding  of 
rm  animals.  We,  long  ago,  learned 
the  need  for  balanced  rations,  with  their  protein, 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  minerals  combined  in  suit¬ 
able  proportions,  and  we  also  knew  of  the  value  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  green  stuffs,  believing,  however, 
that  their  chief  value  lay  in  their  succulence,  or 
juiciness,  these  adding  to  the  palatability  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  and,  perhaps,  stimulating  the  appetite.  The 
enthusiasm  which  new  discoveries  of  importance  al¬ 
ways  create  has  been  added  to  in  the  case  of  the 
vitamins  by  commercial  interests,  always  ready  to 
seize,  with  commendable  enterprise,  upon  any  new 
thing  that  promises  to  further  the  sales  of  their 
products.  But,  since  vitamins  are  as  yet  unknown 
substances,  which  no  one  has  seen,  and  the  eomposi- 


discovery  to  be  discussed  in  many  of  the  text  books' 
upon  feeds  and  feeding,  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
papers  published  in  scientific  journals  for  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  work  lieing  conducted  in  the  study 
of  them.  There  have  been,  of  course,  many  attempts 
to  popularize  the  knowledge  that  we  have  and  to 
make  it  practically  useful,  and  of  these,  so  far  as 
the  feeding  of  the  lower  animals  is  concerned,  the 
writer  has  seen  nothing  better  than  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana  in  that  State.  This  is  Circular 
No.  2S2,  “Vitamins  in  Live  Stock  Feeding.”  The 
statements  following  in  this  article  are  taken  chiefly 
from  that  bulletin,  to  which  the  reader  who  wishes 
more  complete  information  is  referred. 

DESIGNATION  OF  VITAMINS.— Until  they  can 
be  separated  from  foods  and  given  names  based  upon 
their  chemical  structure,  vitamins  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  known  by  letter,  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.  They  are 
also  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 


mals  and  lack  of  it  may  produce  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  in  some  species.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in 
some  of  the  animal  fats,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  egg 
yolks  and  the  butterfat  of  milk.  Cod  liver  oil  is  the 
richest  source  of  it  now  known.  The  green  leaves  of 
plants,  like  the  grasses,  green  cabbages,  Alfalfa  and 
clover,  contain  it  in  large  quantities.  Exposure  to 
the  air  and  drying  lessen  the  amount  of  this  vita¬ 
min  in  the  grasses  and  hay  must  be  carefully  cured 
to  retain  it.  Seeds  and  roots,  in  general,  are  not 
good  sources  of  vitamin  A,  though  those  of  a  yellow 
color  appear  to  contain  more  of  it  than  the  white 
varieties.  It  is  found  in  yellow  corn,  but  not  in 
some  varieties  of  white,  in  Soy  beans,  Japanese  mil¬ 
let,  yellow  carrots  and  yellow  sweet  potatoes.  As  it 
is  in  the  butterfat  of  milk  that  it  occurs,  skimmed- 
milk  is.  of  course,  poor  in  it  and  butter  and  cheese 
rich.  Condensing,  drying  or  evaporating  milk  does 
not  destroy  it.  The  by-products  from  the  milling 
of  wheat  are  not  good  sources  of  vitamin  A,  though 
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A  Manufacturer  of  Vitamins — Imp.  Primrose  of  Courtil  du  Ray.  Fig.  451 


tion  of  which  no  one  knows,  we  need  to  go  a  little 
slowly  in  our  attempts  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
them  if  we  would  guard  our  pocket-books  against 
unnecessary  drainage.  Perhaps,  if  we  balance  the 
rations  of  our  domestic  animals  as  well  as  we  may, 
the  vitamins  will  be  included  in  the  balance.  The 
investigator  who  coined  the  word  “vitamin”  to  des¬ 
ignate  certain  unknown  substances  contained  in 
foods  added  an  attractive  term  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  though  he  was  probably  mistaken  in  giving 
the  word  the  chemical  significance  which  it  has.  The 
Aery  word  suggests  vitality.  We  know  that  some, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  substances  exist  in  foods,  in 
A'arying  amounts  and  possessing  different  functions, 
but  Ave  know  this  only  because  of  the  effect  upon 
nutrition  and  certain  diseases  of  the  tissues  which 
giving  or  withholding  different  classes  of  food  pro¬ 
duces.  We  can  control  the  development  of  young 
animals  and  Ave  can  create  and  cure  some  of  their 
diseases  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  their  other- 
Avise  sufficient  ration  particular  foods.  Tt  is  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  then,  to  assume  that  these  foods  contain 
something  that  the  animal  body  must  have  to  de¬ 
velop  properly  and  be  kept  in  health. 

NEW  KNOWLEDGE. — Vitamins,  of  which  there 
are  as  yet  an  unknown  number,  are  of  too  recent 


fluid  in  which  they  are  found  dissolved  ;  thus  we  have 
Fat-soluble  A  and  Water-soluble  B.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  absence  from  food  has  been  utilized  in 
naming  them.  A  prolonged  absence  of  vitamin  C 
from  food  will  produce  scurvy,  that  disease  for¬ 
merly  dreaded  by  sailors  upon  long  voyages,  when 
fresh  vegetables  could  not  be  secured.  Vitamin  C  is 
accordingly  sometimes  called  the  anti-scurvy  (anti¬ 
scorbutic)  vitamin.  The  whole  system  of  naming 
the  vitamins  is  a  very  confused  one  and  will  be 
straightened  out  only  by  more  exact  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  vitamins  of  particular  interest 
to  us  now  are  A,  B,  and  C,  and  a  fourth  one  called 
the  anti-rickets  (anti-rachitic)  vitamin.  A  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  prevents 
the  disease  rickets.  Vitamins  are  manufactured  by 
plants,  not  in  the  animal  tissues,  though  they  may 
be  found  stored  there.  It  is  in  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  particularly  the  green  leaves,  that  vitamins 
are  formed  and  the  amount  of  them  found  in  animal 
tissues  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  animals.  With  few  exceptions,  green 
plants  are  the  best  source  of  vitamins  knOAvn,  being 
rich  in  all  except  the  anti-rachitic. 

VITAMIN  A,  a  fat-soluble  vitamin,  is  the  one  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  growth  of  young  ani- 


wheat  bran  contains  an  appreciable  amount  and 
Bed-dog  flour  more.  Since  exposure  to  air  and  heat 
gradually  destroy  vitamin  A,  such  food  products  as 
tankage  are  very  deficient  in  it  and  the  hays  do  not 
contain  the  full  amount  of  the  grasses  from  which 
they  are  made.  Modern  methods  of  refining  do  not 
affect  the  vitamin  in  cod  liver  oil. 

VITAMIN  B  is  both  growth  promoting  and  disease 
preventing.  Lack  of  it  hinders  natural  develop¬ 
ment  and  may  bring  about  a  disease  of  the  nerves 
resulting  in  paralysis  of  muscles.  Weakness  and 
paralysis  of  the  legs  may  be  quickly  induced  in 
fowls  by  feeding  a  ration  from  which  this  vitamin 
is  absent.  Vitamin  B  Is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  vitamins,  occurring  in  all  of  the  natural  food 
products,  though  the  milling  process  may  destroy  it 
in  such  products  as  patent  white  flour  and  polished 
rice.  As  it  is  not  destroyed  by  drying,  hays  contain 
vitamin  B  and  green  plants  and  grains  are  rich  in 
it,  the  germs  of  the  latter  being  exceptionally  good 
sources.  Yeast  and  Avheat  germs  are  standard  sources 
of  vitamin  B  in  nutrition  laboratories  where  animal 
experimentation  is  carried  on.  Tankage,  fish  and 
blood  meal  are  deficient  in  this  vitamin. 

VITAMIN  C  is  found  in  fewer  foods  than  any  of 
the  others  and  its  only  function  in  the  animal  body 
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seems  to  be  to  protect  against  scurvy,  to  which  farm 
animals  are  not  susceptible.  Fruit  juices,  such  as 
those  of  oranges,  lemons,  some  of  the  berries  and 
tomatoes  are  rich  in  it.  Acid  fruit  juices  may  be 
boiled  or  evaporated  without  destroying  their  ability 
to  protect  against  scurvy  and  the  canning  of  toma¬ 
toes  does  not  affect  their  content  of  vitamin  C.  When 
not  protected  by  acids,  this  vitamin  is  lost  from 
foods  upon  drying. 

PROTECTING  AGAINST  RICKETS.— Lack  of 
lime  and  phosphorus,  and  of  fourth  vitamin,  known 
as  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin,  in  the  food  of  children 
and  the  young  of  some  animals  produces  the  disease 
called  rickets.  In  this  disease,  the  bones  fail  to 
harden.  Rickets  is  found  only  among  civilized  races 
and  in  the  domestic  animals,  the  more  natural  life 
of  savages  and  wild  animals  apparently  jjrotecting 
them  from  it.  Early  hatched  and  indoor  grown 
thickens  suffer  from  leg  weakness  that  is  probably 
a  form  of  rickets.  The  feeding  of  green  stuffs  has 
not  protected  chickens  from  this  disease  and  little 
is  known  of  the  distribution  of  the  anti-rachitic 
vitamin  in  plants.  It  has  been  found  in  abundance 
in  animal  fats,  particularly  in  cod  liver  oil,  a  long 
used  remedy  for  rickets.  Exposure  to  direct  sun¬ 
light  serves  a  similar  purpose  in  the  growth  of  young 
animals  to  the  adding  of  foods  containing  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin  to  their  ration.  It  may,  perhaps, 
do  this  by  enabling  the  animal  tissues  to  manufac¬ 
ture  their  own  anti-rachitic  vitamin.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sunlight  that  have 
Ibis  peculiar  effect  and,  as  these  rays  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  glass,  it  is  necessary  that  the  animals  be  di¬ 
rectly.  exposed  to  the  sun  to  obtain  its  beneficial 
effect.  There  is  some  evidence  that  fresh  grass  con¬ 
tains  a  vitamin  which  enables  cows  in  milk  to  as¬ 
similate  the  increased  amounts  of  lime  needed  for 
milk  production.  If  this  is  true,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  good  pasture  upon  milk  flow  is  at  least  partly 
explained.  While  grains  are  ill-balanced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  content  of  needed  food  constituents, 
the  vitamins  included,  fresh  green  forage  and  well 
cured  hays,  particularly  the  legume  hays,  supply 
added  amounts  of  minerals,  protein  and  vitamins  A 
and  B.  A  itamin  C  is  not  needed  by  farm  animals, 
aiul  sunlight  makes  up  for  lack  of  the  anti-rachitic 
vitamin.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  cattle,  sheep 
find  horses  that  are  fed  upon  the  grains,  roughage 
and  pasture  ordinarily  available  upon  the  farm  and 
procurable  in  the  open  market  have  little  need  of 
special  vitamin-containing  foods. 

SWINE  AND  POULTRY  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  vitamins  in  the  concentrated  grain  ra¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  are  customarily  fed.  The 
amounts  of  vitamins  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  food  consumed  required  by  growing 
chickens  are  particularly  large  and  these  birds  show 
the  effect  of  vitamin  deficiency  in  their  rations  more 
quickly,  even,  than  pigs.  Vitamin  B  is  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  foods  that  there  is  little  danger  of  lack 
of  it  in  the  rations  of  farm  animals,  but,  if  green 
food  is  not  available,  the  grain  fed  may  not  fully 
cover  the  requirements  of  growing  chickens.  In  this 
case,  the  feeding  of  yeast  should  be  beneficial.  Ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys  seem  to  have  even  greater  need 
for  vitamin  B  than  chickens  and  consequently  great¬ 
er  requirements  in  the  way  of  green  foods.  A  de¬ 
ficiency  in  vitamin  A  may  be  expected  when  the 
poultry  ration  does  not  contain  an  ample  amount  of 
green  food,  arid  this  may  show  in  all  those  symp¬ 
toms  that  accompany  “leg-weakness,”  symptoms 
which  resemble  many  of  those  of  roup  and  which 
have  led  to  calling  them  evidence  of  “nutritional 
roup.”  Prevention  of  this  condition  may  be  assured 
bj  giving  growing  chickens  access  to  fresh  green 
stuffs,  such  as  clover,  green  cabbage  or  lettuce  or 
sprouted  oats.  Tomatoes,  either  fresh  or  canned, 
should  also  serve  the  same  purpose.  Feeding  cod 
liver  oil  to  young  chicks  may  prove  of  value,  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  it  being  added  to  their  mash  each 
day.  The  oil  should  be  added  daily,  since  it  slowly 
loses  its  vitamin  content  upon  standing  in  the  mash 
mixture.  In  my  opinion,  the  suggestion  above  as  to 
the  value  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration  of  young 
chicks  might  well  be  much  more  emphatic,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  year  or  two  among  poultrymen 
using  it  having  shown  its  value.  Mature  fowls  have 
less  need  for  vitamin  A  than  growing  chicks,  but 
there  is  some  evidence  that  eggs  will  not  hatch  as 
well  if  the  food  of  the  hen  is  deficient  in  this  vitamin. 

If  animals  do  not  have  enough  vitamins,  they  be¬ 
come  unthrifty  and  show  signs  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite  and  other  disorders,  or  even  of  such  definite 
diseases  as  rickets  and  paralysis,  but,  when  con¬ 
suming  large  amounts  of  fresh  green  roughage  or 


well-cured  hays  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  they 
will  probably  seldom  or  never  be  undernourished 
with  respect  to  these  essential  food  ingredients. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fire  Protection  and  Combating 

Part  II 

SOLUBLE  SALTS. — As  mentioned  before,  these 
are  usually  not  applied  to  materials  to  be  washed, 
as  washing  would  completely  remove  them  from  the 
fabrics.  Sometimes  these  soluble  salts  are  mixed  in 
solution,  sometimes  applied  pure.  Sodium  tungstate 
and  ammonium  phosphate  are  the  most  important 
ones.  Among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  : 

Alum  and  Aluminum  Sulphate. — These  substances 
confer  a  certain  resistance  to  fire  but  are  objection¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  rendering  the  fabrics  brit¬ 
tle.  They  may  injure  the  dyes  in  colored  cloths. 

Ammonium  Sulphate  and  Ammonium  Phosphate. — 


Using  a  Tying  Machine  to  Bunch  Carrots.  Fig.  452 

These  chemicals  are  excellent  for  all  fabrics  that 
do  not  require  ironing.  When  heated  these  sub¬ 
stances  give  off  ammonia  and  nitrogen.  These  gases 
keep  air  from  the  material.  When  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  is  used  a  fusible,  non-porous  coating  of  meta- 
phosplioric  acid  is  left  and  covers  the  material, 
keeping  out  the  air  and  keeping  away  the  heat. 

Borax. — This  is  an  excellent  protector.  The  borax 
gives  up  water,  which  process  absorbs  heat  and 
drives  away  the  air,  then  the  substance  left  forms 
sort  of  a  glass  coating  that  well  protects  the  ma¬ 
terial  beneath  it. 

Calcium  Chloride.— This  is  useful  only  on  ropes, 
etc.  It  keeps  the  material  wet  so  it  is  unlikely  to 
catch  fire. 

Ammonium  Calcium  Sulphate. — The  ordinary 
gypsum  is  an  excellent  fireproofing  material.  It  does 
not  dissolve  in  water  but  readily  dissolves  in  an 
ammonium  sulphate  solution.  This  is  as  good  as 
sodium  tungstate. 

Magnesium  Borate. — This  is  formed  by  mixing 
borax  and  magnesium  sulphate  in  water  and  then 
dipping  the  materials  into  the  solution.  Simply 
mix  3  lbs.  of  borax  with  2y2  lbs.  Epsom  salts  in  10 
quarts  of  water,  dip  materials  into  it  and  let  dry 
after  wringing.  The  fabric  becomes  covered  with  an 
insoluble  magnesium  borate  that  will  withstand 
washing,  does  not  injure  the  colors  nor  affect  the 
fabric  and  is  very  cheap.  The  mixture  must  be 
made  up  fresh  and  used  at  once.  A  little  ammonium 
chloride  may  be  added. 

Sodium  Silicate. — The  ordinary  water  glass  con¬ 
fers  non-inflammability  but  makes  the  fabric  stiff 
and  often  affects  the  dye. 

Sodium  Tungstate. — This  chemical  is  excellent  for 
the  purpose  and  can  be  used  on  all  curtain  materials, 
ladies’  dresses,  etc.  It  cannot  affect  the  colors.  A 
very  small  amount  of  sodium  phosphate  should  be 
added  to  the  water  before  dipping  the  fabric  in  it. 

INSOLUBLE  SALTS.  —  Always  two  solutions 
must  be  used.  The  fireproofing  materials  are  not 
readily  washed  out.  Always  must  the  first  material 
used  dry  out  and  “set”  before  the  second  is  applied. 
Many  substances  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
borates,  phosphates  and  silicates  of  barium,  cal¬ 
cium,  strontium,  magnesium,  iron,  aluminum,  copper 
and  lead  are  all  used  for  this  sort  of  fireproofing. 
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The  following  are  the  simplest  and  most  often 
used : 

Alumina,  precipitated  from  sodium  aluminate  and 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Very  small  amounts  are  used 
and  the  fire  protection  property  is  high. 

Gelatine.  The  material  is  soaked  in  aluminum 
acetate  and  then  in  a  gelatine  solution.  Fireproof 
paper  can  be  prepared  by  applying  the  above  sub¬ 
stances  and  letting  the  paper  dry.  About  15  years 
ago  the  writer  fireproofed  newspapers  and  bound 
them  about  a  heating  system.  The  efficiency  of  the 
heating  plant  was  increased  due  to  the  elimination 
of  waste  heat,  and  the  papers  are  still  in  place,  un¬ 
affected  by  time  or  temperature. 

1 IREPROOF  WOOD  can  be  prepared  by  using  the 
chemicals  mentioned  above.  If  the  material  is  mere¬ 
ly  painted  on  the  wood,  the  degree  of  fireproofing  is 
not  very  high.  Resins,  moisture  and  other  factors 
tend  to  make  the  fireproofing  imperfect.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  wood  is  thoroughly  impregnated,  it  becomes 
almost  as  fireproof  as  stone.  Impregnation  is  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  creasoting  is  done,  namely, 
the  wood  is  placed  in  a  tight  vessel,  the  air  removed 
and  the  chemical  admitted,  slowly  penetrating  the 
wood  to  all  parts.  Ammonium  sulphate  and  ammon¬ 
ium  phosphate  are  the  best  substances  to  use  for 
this  purpose.  Other  materials  used  to  good  effect 
aie  magnesium  borate  and  sodium  tungstate.  For 
external  application  sodium  silicate  (water  glass) 
is#  the  most  efficacious,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  asbestos  and  sodium  aluminate.  Certain  coat¬ 
ings  are  useful  in  fireproofing  wood ;  sodium  tung¬ 
state  or  sodium  silicate  and  also  sodium  aluminate 
are  good.  Glue,  size,  starch  paste  and  even  old 
coats  of  linseed  oil  protect  the  wood  from  fire.  It 
seems  impossible  that  linseed  oil  confers  non-in¬ 
flammability,  but  old  oil-soaked  shingles  do  not  burn 
as  readily  as  shingles  not  oil-soaked.  The  oil  under¬ 
goes  oxidation  when  exposed  for  a  few  years  to  the 
weather  and  the  products  formed  do  not  burn  very 
readily.  There  are  also  asbestos  paints  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  are  useful  for  exterior  work.  Nearly  all 
paint  manufacturers  market  them.  The  writer  re¬ 
cently  examined  a  sample  and  found  it  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  water  glass,  sodium  aluminate  and  asbes¬ 
tos.  This  was  a  “cold  water  paint”  and  three  coats 
certainly  did  render  the  wood  fireproof.  Most  pig¬ 
ments  used  in  paints  are  not  likely  to  burn.  As¬ 
bestos,  asbestos  powder,  iron  oxide,  slag  meal,  Port¬ 
land  cement,  lime,  whiting  and  the  mineral  pigments 
are  non-burning  substances.  c.  w.  w 


Labor  Condition  in  the  Florist’s  Trade 

[We  have  had  some  reports  of  labor  conditions  in 
the  florists’  or  ornamentals’  trade.  This  business  is  a 
peculiar  one  in  many  ways.  While  the  increased  wages 
demanded  by  most  unskilled  laborers  have  not  affected 
this  business  so  much  as  some  others,  it  has  had  some 
effect,  and  will  probably  have  more.  Here  is  another 
report  of  conditions  :] 

\^K^L  aie  feeling  the  effect  of  the  raise  in  price 

»  V  in  unskilled  labor.  You  ask  how  this  raise  in 
price  is  being  met  in  the  question  of  the  plant  and 
cut  flower  industry.  We  are  a  little  better  than 
some  industries  because  our  business  is  going  strong 
in  the  Winter  time,  and  by  means  of  talking  a  steady 
job,  sometimes  we  can  hold  men  who  would  other¬ 
wise  leave  us  in  the  Summer  months  for  a  higher- 
priced  industry.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  my  men  land  to  cultivate  for  themselves,  and 
tie  them  to  the  firm  in  that  way.  We  also  assist  our 
men  through  the  building  and  loan  to  own  their  own 
homes,  and  assume  a  paternalistic  attitude  in  other 
ways,  so  that  our  labor  turnover  is  very  slight.  We 
raised  our  prices  some  15  to  20  per  cent  last  year 
in  our  catalog  line.  Some  growers  who  had  not 
studied  their  case  closely  enough,  are  now  very  sorry 
that  they  did  not  do  likewise. 

The  cut  flower  trade  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  immediately  following  the  war,  because 
demand  was  away  ahead  of  supply.  The  supply  is 
now  catching  up,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
present  Winter  some  of  the  cut  flower  growers  will 
have  to  find  means  of  retrenchment  or  lose  money. 
Every  greenhouse  owner  has  had  to  eliminate  pro¬ 
fessional  carpenters,  masons  and  painters,  and  with 
the  labor  available  take  care  of  his  own  work.  In 
our  case  this  is  worked  out  very  well  with  our 
Italian  'labor,  which  is  99  per  cent  of  the  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  greenhouses  in  this  county.  We  have 
had  considerable  talk  of  a  labor  union  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  so  far  it  has  not  materialized,  although,  of 
course,  one  never  can  tell.  If  it  does  come,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  greenhouse  business  will  have  to  be 
drastically  re-organized  in  a  very  short  time. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  h.  totty. 
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A  Study  of  Rumpless  Birds 

THERE  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  these  days 
in  what  is  known  as  the  “Rumpless  or  Tail¬ 
less”  fowl.  One  or  two  new  breeds,  or  strains  of 
breeds  without  any  tail  have  lately  been  introduced. 
The  scientific  men  are  following  up  the  matter  in 
an  effort  to  learn  where  this  tendency  to  shed  the 
tail  originated.  Several  article  have  been  written  by 
L.  C.  Dunn  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
and  these  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
Heredity.  Those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter  will  do  well  to  study  these  articles.  Only  a 
brief  statement  can  be  made  here.  The  pictures 


To  Substitute  Milk  for  “Pop” 

CREATING  A  DEMAND.— On  page  1127  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  vast  trade  in  soft  drinks. 
The  article  voices  a  regret  that  the  public  does  not 
quench  its  thirst  with  milk,  sweet  cider  and  fruit 
juices,  and  closes  by  asking  if  there  is  not  some  way 
by  which  this  abnormal,  demand  for  “pop”  may  be 
halted.  We  might  give  a  partial  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  asking  how  this  “abnormal  demand”  hap¬ 
pened.  I  am  told  that  it  all  came  from  a  man’s 
having  a  formula  and  then  advertising  the  virtues, 
real  and  apparent,  of  his  drink.  Atlanta  might  be 
aptly  called  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  soft  drink 


ADVERTISING  N EE DED. — Through  advertising, 
soft  drinks  monopolize  the  market,  especially  here  in 
the  South,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  mighty  stiff  fight 
to  break  this  strangle-hold.  The  mi'lk  producer  has 
everything  in  his  favor  except  the  fact  that  while 
lie  was  napping  the  “pop”  manufacturers  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  drink  trade.  It  is  well  known  that  “pop” 
has  little  or  no  food  value,  price  and  its  availability 
being  its  chief  advantages.  With  products  having 
real  food  and  health-giving  qualities  the  producers 
of  milk,  cider  and  fruit  juices  have  only  to  adver¬ 
tise  as  persistently  as  the  makers  of  soft  drinks  to 
stimulate  a  demand  for  their  products.  This  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  adver¬ 


liere  shown  are  taken  from  Prof. 

Dunn’s  article.  They  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  rumpless  and  normal 
rooster,  and  also  between  a  true  rump¬ 
less  hen  made  so  by  heredity  and  a 
hen  detailed,  (if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression)  by  accident.  It  will  be 
see  that  the  tailless  rooster  has  a  more 
upright  and  upstanding  characteristic. 

Whether  that  would  be  thought  desir¬ 
able  or  not  is  for  a  breeder  to  decide. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  bony  struc¬ 
ture  of  three  types  of  birds  to  indicate 
the  difference.  Generally  speaking, 
the  following  is  true  of  these  rumpless 
birds : 

“When  plucked  and  dissected,  the 
rumpless  fowl  is  found  to  lack  the  few 
vertebrae  which  support  the  short  tail, 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  rump,  the  tail 
feathers,  and  the  oil  gland,  which  in 
most  normal  fowls  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Of  course,  there  are 
no  tail  feathers  in  such  cases. 

“As  to  the  history  of  these  birds,  it 
is  said  that  a  rumpless  fowl  was  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  in  1645,  and  various 
breeds  have  been  developed  with  this 
characteristic.  In  these  days,  rump¬ 
less  are  quite  rare,  although  now  and 
then,  some  of  them  are  exhibited  at 
shows.  It  is  now  said  that  a  new 
rumpless  breed  or  variety  has  been  re¬ 
ported  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  This  is  known  as  the  Aurau- 
cana  fowl.  It  differs  from  other  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  not  only  in  the  absence 
of  tail  and  rump,  also  in  possessing 
peculiar  tufts  of  feathers  near  the  ears, 
and  in  laying  blue  eggs.  Probably  our 
readers  will  remember  a  newspaper 
article,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the 
daily  papers  last  Spring.  This  told  of 
importing  a  new  breed  from  Argentina, 
which  was  said  to  lay  blue  eggs.  Very 
likely,  this  was  some  strain  of  this 
Auraucana  fowl.  It  is  not  clear  where 
these  rumpless  breeds  came  from.  On 
one  hand,  it  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  fowls  which  formerly  ran  wild 
in  South  America,  so  that  it  is  thus 
distinct  from  the  Adriatic  type  from 
which  domestic  fowls  of  Europe  are 
descended.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  breed  was  developed 
as  a  result  of  artificial  selections  taken 
from  variations  which  occur  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  birds.” 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
rumpless  variety  and  whether  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  remain  permanent  in  case  of  breeding 
from  these  rumpless  birds.  Every  now  and  then, 
this  variety  seems  to  appear  here  and  there  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  evident¬ 
ly  due  to  an  accident  while  the  little  birds  were 
small,  yet  in  other  cases,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
conditions  were  entirely  natural.  In  general,  it  is 
said  that  these  rumpless  birds  are  not  true  breeders. 
That  is,  the  characteristic  is  not  absolutely  fixed, 
for  birds  produced  by  mating  these  rumpless  birds 
or  by  breeding  them  to  normal  birds  has  produced 
both  kinds;  that  is,  birds  with  a  full  tail  and  birds 
without  any  tail  or  rump.  That  is  about  as  far  as 
the  scientists  have  gone  up  to  the  present.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  can  see  little  value  in  efforts  to  produce 
a  true  rumpless  bird,  but  those  who  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  subject,  and  go  into  it  deeply  may  well 
study  the  full  report  made  by  Prof.  Dunn. 


A  Comparison  of  Rumpless  and  'Normal  Cocks.  Fig.  45.2 


Ventral  View  of  Pelvis  Bones.  At  left  accidental  rumpless;  center  hereditary 

rumpless  ;  right  normal.  Fig.  454. 


The  pullet  at  the  left  is  one  of  two  rumpless  birds  found  in  a  flock  of  1,000  Leg¬ 
horns.  At  the  right  is  shown  the  offspring  of  a  black  _rumpless  hen  from 
a  normal  White  Leghorn  male.  Fig.  455. 


business.  If  not  the  birthplace  it  certainly  is  the 
home  of  a  vast  trade  at  the  present  time.  An  em¬ 
ploye  of  just  one  of  the  many  plants  manufacturing 
soft  drinks  informed  the  writer  that  their  daily 
output  at  times  reaches  5.000  cases  of  24  bottles  per 
day.  Even  here  where  these  soft  drinks  are  so 
well  known  they  are  widely  advertised. 

A  PURE  MILK  LEAGUE.— There  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  here  at  Atlanta  the  Georgia  Pure  Milk 
League.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  production  of 
better  milk,  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dairymen.  This 
league  was  organized  almost  a  year  ago  and  yet  not 
long  ago  there  was  present  a  dairyman  selling  milk 
in  Atlanta  who  stated  that  only  the  day  before  had 
he  heard  of  the  league.  If  a  new  filling  station  or 
a  little  grocery  store  is  opened  it  is  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  but  the  dairyman  goes  on  year  after  year  Avi th¬ 
ou  t  letting  anyone  in  on  the  secret  that  he  is  milking 
cows  and  selling  milk. 


tising  agency  that  can  place  the  facts 
before  the  public  in  the  most  telling 
way.  The  writer  has  seen  the  much- 
maligned  'boarding-house  prune  lying 
under  the  trees  so  thickly  that  they 
could  be  scraped  up  by  the  shovelful 
because  the  demand  was  so  light  that 
the  price  offered  did  not  pay  the  grow¬ 
er  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up. 
Advertising  created  a  demand  and  now 
prunes  find  a  ready  sale  at  a  price  that 
gives  the  grower  a  profit.  It  is  true 
that  much  money  has  been  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  the  food  value  of  milk  but 
this  advertising  has  not  been  as  persist¬ 
ent  and  nation-wide  as  it  should  have 
been.  But  most  of  this  is  not  news  to 
the  dairyman. 

COST  OF  COMMODITY.— The  mat¬ 
ter  of  price  is  bound  to  be  a  handicap 
to  the  producer  of  milk  and  pure  fruit 
juices.  Soft  drinks  usually  contain 
artificial  flavoring  and  coloring  matter. 
These,  with  a  little  sugar  and  “gas” 
added  to  the  water  enable  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  turn  out  a  product  at  a 
price  hard  to  meet.  There  must  be 
laws  permitting  the  making  of  drinks 
containing  limited  quantities  of  pure 
milk  and  fruit  juices.  This  will  lessen 
their  value  but  as  long  as  the  public 
demands  drinks  at  a  popular  price  this 
demand  must  be  met.  Bottlers  of  soft 
drinks  meet  annually  to  discuss  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  their  products,  to 
cheapen  cost  of  production — in  fact,  to 
discuss  methods  of  making  their  busi¬ 
ness  more  profitable.  As  everyone 
knows,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
products  do  this.  Not  so  with  the 
dairyman.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Pure  Milk  League  the  feed 
cost  of  producing  milk  was  discussed. 
No  two  dairymen  fed  their  cows  alike. 
Feed  costs  varied  25  per  cent.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  friendly  and  of  apparent 
interest  to  all  present,  but  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  not  one  member  left  the  meet¬ 
ing  convinced  that  there  was  present  a 
fellow  dairyman  who  could  tell  him 
anything  of  value  about  how  to  feed 
his  cows.  Lowering  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  is  the  biggest  problem  the 
dairyman  has  to  solve.  With  feed 
prices  as  follows  and  upon  land  worth 
round  $5,000  per  acre  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  milk  at  a  profit:  Alfalfa  hay,  $27; 
bran,  $45;  hominy  feed,  $52;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50.  But  the  Borden’s  do 
not  set  the  price  of  our  milk,  neither 
do  we  pay  a  high  salary  to  officials  to 
mismanage  our  affairs.  It’s  up  to  the  dairymen  and 
fruit  growers  themselves  to  banish  the  pop  bottle. 
Georgia.  J.  n.  prickett. 


An  Estimate  of  Apple  Orchard  Cost 

YOUR  editorial  on  page  774  about  the  cost  of 
bearing  apple  orchard  is  a  good  one.  We  farm 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  you  may  bet  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  knows  to  a  cent  what  everything  costs 
them.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  do  the  same?  I 
think  our  11-year-old  Baldwins  cost  us  nothing  if 
j  ou  permit  me  to  deduct  cost  of  crops  raised  in 
orchard. 

We  are  long  on  land;  500  acres,  light  sandy  loam, 
and  short  on  labor,  very  short.  We  plant  in  vege¬ 
table  garden  always,  and  after  10  years  move  the 
garden,  and  seed  down  and  never  cultivate  again. 
This  figures  out  about  as  follows: 
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Cost  of  oik  acre  of  land,  light 

sandy  loam  . $100.00 

Interest  on  same . $6.00 

Taxes  . I.i0  7.50 


Planted  i914 — 11  years . $  82.50 

18  trees,  50  ft.  apart,  no  fillers,  at 

12e . $  2.16 

Expressage  and  cartage .  2.00 

Planting  18  trees  . v  . . .  5.00 

Protecting  against  mice .  0.00 

As  planted  in  vegetable  garden 
have  had  best  of  care  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Now  too  tall,  so  we 
move  vegetable  garden  to  an¬ 
other  acre  and  seed  down  to 
grass  and  never  cultivate  again. 

Cost  of  this  operation,  estimated  50.00 
These  trees  have  never  been 
sprayed  to  date  and  owner 
prunes  when  young  at  noxpi- 
nal  expense. 


Total  . $150.66 

18  11-year  Baldwins  each . $  8.37 


Now  certainly  the  farmer  raised  enough 
vegetables  on  an  acre  to  cover  $15  a  year. 
If  so  we  break  even.  After  this,  if  the 
trees  need  more  care  we  put  a  pig  fence 
around  them,  and  turn  in  two  or  three 
young  pigs,  and  the  grubs  get  rooted  out, 
and  eaten  by  the  hens  who  follow  the 
pigs,_  and  pigs  and  hens  work  hard  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  never  strike,  and 
make  good  eating  in  the  Fall  on  the 
family  dinner  table. 

I  don’t  claim  that  this  is  intensive  ap¬ 
ple  culture,  but  it  is  natural  culture  for 
a  man  who  is  long  on  land  and  short  on 
labor,  and  these  apples  color  up  better, 
and  hang  on  longer*and  taste  better  than 
cultivated  apples.  w.  b.  welling. 


Uniforms  for  Teachers 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  nas  advocated  a  simple, 
neat  and  inexpensive  uniform  for  public 
school  teachers.  It  was  not  expected  that 
all  teachers  would  promptly  agree  with 
this.  We  are  glad  to  hear  their  side  of  it 
as  presented  in  these  letters :] 

Knowing  your  usual  fairness  I  am 
more  than  surprised  at  your  suggestion, 
(page  1176)  that  public  school  teachers 
wear  uniforms.  The  average  child  finds 
school  uninteresting.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  ^  considered  looking  at  a  trained 
nurse’s  uniform  for  40  weeks  of  the 
year?  That  is  what  would  happen  to 
the  average  boy  and  girl  in  our  rural 
schools.  Perhaps  though  a  uniform  re¬ 
sembling  a  policeman’s  or  fireman’s — 
with  lots  of  brass  buttons — would  prove 
inspiring.  To  go  further  the  children 
might  also  try  following  this  idea.  Do 
you  think  many  young  people  would  take 
up  teaching  if  they  had  to  gaze  upon 
boys  in  brown  or  blue  denim  “coveralls” 
and  girls  perhaps  in  checks  or  scotch 
plaids,  whichever  you  might  advise?  I 
really  think  there’s  a  big  broad  side  you 
haven’t  considered.  Children  admire 
pretty  things,  clothes,  beads,  and  really 
I  think  that  teachers  should  do  all  they 
can  to  make  their  personal  appearance 
a  pleasure  if  possible.  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  evening  gowns  or  Hawaiian  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  just  that  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  or  woman  would  select  to  be 
well  dressed.  V.  b. 

May  I  present  the  other  side  of  your 
suggested  “Uniforms  for  Teachers?”  It 
is  very  true  that  some  silly  teachers  dress 
unsuitably.  So  do  some  silly  mothers. 
(Should  all  mothers  therefore  have  to 
wear  a  uniform?  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
a  trained  nurse.  She  has  to  pay  the 
laundry  $1.25  every  time  her  uniform  is 
washed,  and  finds  that  she  has  to  wear 
at  least  three  each  week  to  look  neat. 
Teachers  could  not  afford  this.  Silks  do 
not  cost  so  much.  A  college  professor 
of  pedogogy  used  to  warn  his  classes  that 
they  were  entering  a  life  of  poverty, 
celibacy  and  social  oblivion.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  true  now  as  in  1902, 
but  if  the  stigma  of  a  uniform  were  added 
still  fewer  girls  would  enter  the  profes¬ 
sion.  We  surely  need  more  and  better 
teachers.  Let  us  make  them  train  their 
minds  more  and  their  clothes  will  be  all 
right. 

Another  statement  in  your  paper  with 
which  I  venture  to  disagree  is  that  “the 
test  of  a  good  teacher  is  his  ability  to 
make  a  child  want  to  go  to  school.” 
Making  a  child  want  an  education  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  teacher  unless  she 
is  backed  by  the  parents.  Because  so 
many  parents  care  little  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  *tlieir  children,  we  have  a  compul¬ 
sory  education  law.  Of  course  a  teacher 
can  turn  her  school  room  into  a  play¬ 
room  so  that  the  children  love  to  come 
regardless  of  whether  they  learn  the  three 
•R’s  or  not.  They  are  happy,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  on  those  who  want  to  enter 
high  school  and  must  know  some  funda¬ 
mental  facts.  A  teacher  can  do  much  to 
present  these  facts  attractively,  but  unless 
the  parents  make  the  child  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of.  an  education  he  will  often  want  to 
stay  away  from  school,  and  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  will  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to 
school.  'She  must  he  a  poor  teacher.” 

New  York.  helen  b.  lyall. 


Fall-sown  Lettuce 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Perkins  mentioned 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  he  sowed  his  let¬ 
tuce  in  cold  frames  in  the  Fall,  to.  be 
transplanted  outside  the  next  Spring. 
Would  he  give  particulars  about  when 


he  sows  his  lettuce  in  the  Fall  and  how 
he  protects  it  during  the  Winter? 

Lottsville,  Pa.  j.  f.  q. 

One  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  for 
Spring  planting  is  lettuce;  there  is  less 
trouble  and  expense  attatched  to  it  than 
any  other  I  know.  The  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  cold  frame  October  12,  about 
one  quart  of  4-8-6  phosphate  is  broad¬ 
cast  to  each  3x6  sash  after  the  ground  is 
dug,  and  raked  in.  Then  the  last  week 
in  October  or  first  week  in  November 
the  ground  is  raked  again  and  %  oz.  of 
lettuce  seed  is  broadcast  to  each  sash. 
The  seed  is  raked  in  and  a  hand  roller 
is  run  over  it.  After  the  seed  is  up,  the 
sash  is  put  on  to  protect  the  young  plants 
from  hard  frost.  During  the  day  the 
eash  is  pushed  down  6  or  8  in.  from  the 
top.  When  severe  freezing  sets  in  the 
sash  is  left  closed.  This  is  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  plants  will  need  even  in  zero 
weather.  As  Spring  advances,  say  in 
February  and  March,  the  plants  will  need 
plenty  of  air,  especially  on  sunny  days, 
or  they  will  be  too  tender  to  withstand 
the  frost  and  freezing  weather  that  is 
sure  to  come  after  they  are  set  in  the 
open  ground  the  last  of  March. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Grapes  for  Arbor 

I  have  a  gasoline  filling  station  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  and!  want  to  put  in  a 
grape  arbor  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  The  building  is  30  ft.  long. 
What  kind  of  grapes  would  you  advise? 
How  far  apart  should  the  plants  be,  and 
when  is  the  best  time  to  plant? 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.  ’  w.  H.  R. 

If  the  grape  arbor  contemplated  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  screening  or 
beautifying  unsightly  surroundings  it  is 
suggested  that  some  of  the  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  wild  grapes  be  chosen.  Riparia 
Gloire  makes  an  abundance  of  bright 
green  foliage  that  will  entirely  cover  an 
arbor  in  a  short  time.  This  variety  bears 
no  fruit.  It  ‘s  very  often  unsatisfactory 
to  attempt  to  screen  out  objects  or  build¬ 
ings  through  'the  use  of  cultivated  fruit¬ 
bearing  varieties.  If  foliage  is  desired 
through  their  use  the  quality  of  fruit  is 
bound  to  suffer,  while  if  one  prunes  for 
fruit  the  desired  amount  of  cane  and  leaf 
are  wanting. 

If  fruit  bearing  varieties  are  selected 
such  vigorous  growers  as  Niagara,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Brighton  and  Concord  should  be 
chosen.  These  should  be  planted  not 
closer  than  8  ft.  and  in  early  Spring. 

F.  E.  G. 
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RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBEHT,  LATHAM,  MARLBORO,  IDAHO.  KING,  HERBERT. 
ST  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  true 
to  name  and  mosaic,  free  BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS. 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS.  VINES, 
EVERGREENS,  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 
GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

1-yr.  and  2-yr.  Ornamental  Shrubs 

35  years  of  Honest  dealing  behind  us.  If  you  are 
going  to  plant  a  Vineyard.  Orchard  or  beautify 
you  home,  wiite  us.  We  will  save  you  money. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES  Geneva,  Chic 


CYANOGAS 


(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 
Kills  Wood  Chucks 

No  need  to  be  discouraged  if  you  can’t  keep  ahead  of  the 
woodchucks  on  your  farm  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  will  exterminate  these  pests 
at  a  very  low  cost  to  you,  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

A  heaping  tablespoonful  ol  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide) 
placed  in  each  burrow  will  destroy  the  woodchucks  in  that 
burrow  in  short  order.  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
The  woodchucks,  quick  as  they  are,  cannot  dodge  it  and 
are  killed  by  the  fumes. 

Your  dealer  has  Cyanogas  (Calcium  Cyanide)  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  Or,  we  will  deliver  a  5  lb.  tin  sufficient  to  kill 
all  the  woodchucks  in  80  burrows  for  $2.50. 

Send  for  free  leaflet  No.  5-L 
which  gives  full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

of  Delaware 

511  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


r  Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
\  •  Certified  Fruit  Trees  >> 


We  .have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  'Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the 
tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 


Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 
For  over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely 
ou  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our  scions 
for  budding  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  so  We  can  positively 
guarantee  our  stock  to  bear  fruit  true  to  name. 

Send  Today  for  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock  and  tells  the  things  you  should 
know  about  our  business. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog.  Fall  Planting  Pays 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  20  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y- 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


'NEY  Shrubs 

Beautify y out  Qtounds 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES  SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE5 


Sour  sml  means  p°ot  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 

the  Holden  bpreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form, fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16]^  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
ear  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  nrices 
and  ask  about  10 


Soil  Tested-#** 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers— -positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

DePt  287  Peoria  Illinois 


KELLYS’ 

^  CeAttMecf- 

True  to  Naffie  Fruit  Trees 

Five  Years  Will 
Tell  the  Story 

First  _  cost  of  the 
trees  is  the  smallest 
part  of  an  orchard’s 
expense.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take 
chances  on  inferior 
stock  when  Kelly 
Pros,  for  45  years  have  been  furnishing 
quality  true  to  name  trees. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Perfect  delivery  is  guaranteed,  made  to 
you  at  just  the  right  time  for  planting, 
provided  you  order  early.  Our  catalog 
1S  ^or  -Ton-  Send  for  it  today 

and  start  to  make  your  plans  now. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


PEONIES . 

IRIS . . 

100  Iris,  mixed,  $5. 


W.  H.  T0PPIN 


15ffor,Sl}p0Sfcpaid 

Merchantville,  N.  J, 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  &wto  at°tfc°h “y 

farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.  j.  s.  Greenleal,  Anson,  Maine 


BERRYand  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA  GROWERS 

In  order  to  reduce  my  stock  quickly,  on  account  of 
storage  shortage,  I  will  sell 

900  Clumps  ol  Popular  Cut  Flower  Varieties,  ®  80c 
per  Clump  ;  in  ten  Clumps  or  more,  70c. 

These  would  cost  you  from  35c  per  buber  up,  if  pur¬ 
chased  next  Spring.  Write  or  call. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  R.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


GINSENG  and  GOLDENSEAL 

Roots  and  Seeds  for  planting.  1  have  over  eight 
acres  under  cultivation.  25  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  D.  H.  ROGERS,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS, 

or  40  fine  young  pansy  plantsfor  Springflowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Choice  Gladiolus 


at  digging-time  prices.  Write 
for  Fall  list. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Hackensack, N.J 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Do  Rework  of 


Try  This  Remarkable  Engine 


VnVp  The  Edwards  Farm  Engine  sells 
W  Kta#  direct  to  you  _  at  #  low  factory 
price.  No  other  engine  like  it.  1  Vz  to  6 
H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power  while 
running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 

Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
spray  rig,  concrete  mixer,  washer — any¬ 
thing  up  to  6  H.  P.  Portable.  Burns 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking.  All 
moving  parts  enclosed.  Work  it  anywhere 
without  fastening  down.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  •aye  * 

•“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood 
saw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does 
all  chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines. 
The  Edwards  beats  them  all.”  Write  now 
for  full  description  of  Edwards  Engine,  low 
factory  price  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 

For  Special 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


FREE  TRIAL 
Mail  Coupon 

_  Now 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

312  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio  # 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  descnpi- 
tion  of  engine,  also  free  trial  offer. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ _ _ 


Keeps  Ford  son  Cool 


Don’t  let  your  hard-working  Fordson 
overheat.  Burns  up  lubricating  oil, 
warps  and  scores  cylinders  and  pis¬ 
tons,  deposits  carbon.  A  Badger  Pump 
circulates  water  rapidly  at  all  speeds — 
prevents  boiling  and  overheating  under 
any  working  condition.  You  can  install  in 
20  minutes.  Oldest  Fordson  Pump  made. 
Thousands  giving  perfect  service.  Saves  its  cost 
many  times  in  repair  bills  you  avoid. 

Fill  Radiator  Once  a  Week 
— Instead  of  Twice  a  Day 

No  more  long,  hot  walks  for  water -7  no 
'oat  time— no  worries  about  overheating. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Sent  prepaid  for  $18. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Big  demand  for  Badger  Pumps,  Write 
for  special  proposition. 

BADGER  STATE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
RoomS2Q«R, McCormick  Bldg. .Chicago 
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THE  BEST  SINCE  1836 
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A.I.TOWERCO. 

fc  **  BOSTON 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  T ractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows -Harrows- Cul¬ 


tivates,  etc. 
f  Built  in  2  sizes. 
The  New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

I  3807  Fifth  St-N.E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Full  information  FREE. 
Prices  f 
and  i 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

F M  Dl  R C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
K  ITS  I  Jit  t,  Mfg.Co.,  Box  390  Quincy,  III. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half  drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view  We.  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP'T.  004  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  £™^e™abarTairnr 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


CDIMTIMf*  1  50  Letter  heads,  $1.  Work  guaranteed 

“If  I1'!  I  JnU  Jacob  B.  Freer  Binnewater,  N.Y. 


The  Christening  of  a  New 
Apple 

Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  people 
interested  in  fruits  gathered  at  the  farm 
of  Lewis  Mood  near  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
on  August  31  to  participate  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  birth  of  a  new  variety  of 
apple.  It  all  started  as  a  christening 
exercise  for  a  new  red  bud-sport  of  De¬ 
licious,  which  originated  with  Lewis 
Mood  on  his  farm,  but  it  wound  up  as 
an  open  forum  on  the  over-standardiza¬ 
tion  of  varieties.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Oregon,  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  'West  Virginia 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  States. 

The  gathering  first  visited  the  Mood 
orchard  to  see  the  original  tree,  one 


branch  of  which  was  bearing  apples 
which  were  already  coloring,  while  the 
fruit  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  was  still 
perfectly  green.  In  other  words,  the 
variety  has  clearly  originated  as  a  bud 
sport,  an  unusual  but  not  unknown  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  Red  Spy,  Red  Duchess, 
Red  Gravenstein,  Banks  and  Collamer 
have  all  had  similar  origins.  What  in¬ 
duces  the  change  is  not  kndwn,  but  once 
it  has  occurred  it  remains  as  a  new  fixed 
individual  and  can  be  propagated  in¬ 
definitely  without  change.  Although  a 
sport  may  occur  in  some  other  character 
than  color,  it  seldom  does  in  the  case  of 
the  apple.  The  new  individual  acts  ex¬ 
actly  as  its  relative  excepting  for  the 
newly  acquired  color  characteristic. 

After  an  examination  of  the  original 
free  and  some  young  bearing  trees  that 
had  been  propagated  from  it,  the  party 
gathered  to  hear  the  speaking.  Prof.  T. 
J.  Talbert  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  presided,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
by  President  Repp  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  the  scheduled 
speakers  were  introduced. 

Prof.  Alderman  of  Minnesota  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Delicious  as  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  fruit,  planted  in  35  out  of  37  fruit 
States.  Prof.  Blake  of  New  Jersey  dis¬ 
cussed  “What  is  a  New  Variety?”  and 


Prof.  Mathews  of  North  Carolina  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  new  fruit.  Dr.  Dorsey, 
now  of  Illinois,  explained  his  conception 
of  how  a  hud  sport  occurred  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  it,  and  Prof.  Potter  of  New 
Hampshire  described  the  promise  of  New 
England  as  a  fruit  section.  Prof.  Brown 
of  Oregon  told  of  the  importance  of  the 
Delicious  apple  to  the  Northwest,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  there  are  8,000  acres  of  this 
variety  in  bearing  in  Washington  and 
3.000  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  that  the 
tonnage  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  apple 
shipments  and  one-eighth  of  the  total 
valuation.  He  said  that  Delicious  did  not 
break  down  in  storage  if  it  was  not  left 
on  the  tree  to  color  and  that  the  new  hud 
sport  was  especially  promising  to  the 
Northwest  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
colored  early,  before  the  fruits  were  over¬ 
mature. 

As  for  the  history  of  the  new  fruit, 
Starking  by  name,  Mr.  Mood  told  how  he 


had  noticed  the  unusually  high  color  of 
the  fruit  on  one  limb  of  a  tree  and  how  he 
had  tended  it  and  propagated  trees  from 
it.  The  money  that  he  received  from  a 
nursery  company  is  in  the  bank  ready  to 
provide  six-year-old  Lewis  Mood  Jr.,  a 
good  education.  Paul  Stark,  president  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  com¬ 
pared  the  perseverance  and  observance  of 
Mr.  Mood  with  like  characteristics  in 
Jesse  Hyatt,  the  discoverer  of  the  Deli¬ 
cious  apple. 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  congratulated  the 
assemblage  upon  being  present  at  the 
birth  of  a  new  variety.  He  decried  any 
effort  to  standardize  varieties  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  worthy  new  sorts  which  were  im¬ 
provements  over  older  kinds,  and  called 
attention  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  El- 
berta  peach  and  other  standard  varieties 
which  really  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  industry.  And  so  while  the  meeting 
was  called  to  christen  a  new  variety  it 
ended  in  sounding  the  keynote  for  an  era 
of  varietal  study  and  improvement  in 
America.  observer. 


The  question  on  the  hoard  was,  “What 
is  a  molecule?”  Willie’s  answer  was:  “A 
molecule  is  something  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  through  a  microbe. ” — 
Jacksonville  Times-Union. 


Mr.  Lewis  Mood  With  Ills  lland  on  the  Limb  That  Bears  a  Red  Strain  of 

Delicioiis. 


2Vz  Tons 

Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2H  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  bath.” 
— Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal  I 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  of! 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.  ’  ’  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke.  of  Cleveland,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe,  is  it? 
That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One ! 

"Your  letter  received  asking  about  Bulldog  the  fur¬ 
nace.  We  have  had  ours  in  about  six  weeks  and  so 
far  it  does  all  Babson  Bros,  claim  for  it.  We  have 
seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the 
second,  and  it  heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel 
saver,  we  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the 
whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one  room  with  a 
stove  using  chestnut  coal.” — J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm 
Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before 
I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold. 
With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and 
we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice 
and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy  to  reg¬ 
ulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild  weather.” 
—Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St, ,  Shamokin.  Pa, 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


Installs  the  Bulldog  in  28  Minutes! 

“My  furnace  arrived  at  the  house  in  basement  at 
6:60  p.  m.,  November  29th,  and  at  6:25  it  was  Bet  up 
and  a  fire  built.  It  took  me  twenty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  I  started  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  un¬ 
til  the  furnace  was  fully  erected  ready  to  fire.  This 
is  the  exact  time  as  witnessed  bv  three  nersons.’,’ 
—Harry  C.  Keater,  Libertyville,  N.  Y, 

40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  Bay  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Bulldog 
furnace,  aa  it  doesn’t!  tuke  much  fuel  to  keep  the 
house  warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood  at 
that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but 
have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the  tempe  ature  up 
around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven  rooms  und  buth,  so 
it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I  were  to  buy  another 
furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bulldog  every  time.” 

— A.  I*.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself!  A  really 
extraordinary  development  in  heating. 

Mo  Money 
Down! 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying,  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog. 

Send  for  Free  Book! 

Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  our 
free  catalog,  together  with  the  wonderful 
record  of  Bulldog  success.  Get  ready  for 
winter  NOW !  Mail  this  coupon  TODAY  I 

Babson  Bros. 

19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-76,  Chicago 


Babson  Bros. 

19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-76,  Chicago 

1  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 
I  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
-  ripelees  Furnace. 

Print  name  and  address  plainly. 

I  Mime  . . . . . 
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fADA  RADIO  models  permit  wide  selection.  Efficient 
five  tube  Neutrodvnesetg  ranging  from  $85  to  attractive 
art  cabinet  models  at  $400.  All  adapted  for  dry  cell  or 
Storage  battery  tubes.  The  Neutroceiver,  illustrated,  $125'* 


DAILY  market  reports,  weather  forecasts,  and 
farming  talks  have  made  radio  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  of  an  up-to-date  farm. 

Choose  your  radio  set  the  way  you’d  choose  any 
other  piece  of  equipment— for  real  service. 

You  can  rely  on  Fada  reception — the  standard 
by  which  all  radio  performance  is  judged.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today — with 
no  obligation  to  buy. 

Most  Fada  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment. 
Send  for  the  book  R,  "Fada  Radio — The  Standard  of  Reception”. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


Get  a  demonstration 
of  Fada  Kadio 

^The  Standard  of  Reception 


Goodyeai  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Good  year  Dealers  i»  the  follow- 
ling  sizes: 


30x3#  (Cl.) 

32  x  4  (S.S.) 

33  x  4  ** 

32  x  4#  ** 

34x4#  “ 


30x5 
33  x  4# 
33  x  5 
34x5 
35x5 


(S.S.) 


For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com- 
pletcline,  including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  6izes. 


THE  harder  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  better  the 
oew  Goodyear  HEAVY 
DUTY  Cord  Tire  shows 
its  mettle.  Ids  built  to  stand 
the  gaff.  Heavier,  tougher, 
more  massive  all  through.  The 
extra-powerful  body  built  of  SUPERTWIST; 
the  thicker  sidewalls  reinforced  against  rut- 
wear;  the  tread  a  deep-cut  full  All-Weather.  If 
you  drive  hard  and  fast,  you  need  this  tire.  Its 
extra  stamina  will  pay  you  big  dividends. 

Qoodyear  makes  a  tire  to  fit  every  need  and  every  pocketbook. 
Buy  Qoodyear  Tires  from  your  local  Qoodyear  service  station 
dealer .  He  is  conveniently  located  and  can  give  you  imme» 
diate  delivery.  And  his  service  will  help  you  get  out  of  your 
tires  all  the  mileage  the  Qoodyear  factory  has  built  into  them 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes— Qoodyear  Tubes 


Radio  Department 


Tuning  Your  Radio  Set 

Tiie  “Knack”  of  Tuning. — The  old 
saying  that  “practice  makes  perfect”  can 
be  applied  to  radio  in  all  its  branches, 
from  installing  a  set  to  the  tuning  of  it 
to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  or  profit 
from  it.  To  acquire  the  ability  or 
“knack”  of  tuning,  one  must  take  time  to 
observe  and  remember  just  what  occurs 
each  time  you  tune  in  any  station,  and 
then  when  you  tune  in  again  apply  what 
you  have  learned  to  the  tuning  at  this 
time.  Sometimes  when  you  first  start 
you  will  find  a  station  broadcasting;  now 
slowly  turn  your  dials  till  you  get  the 
loudest  and  clearest  music  or  voice ;  no¬ 
tice  what  the  dial  settings  were  for  that 
station  and  then  turn  them  away  off  and 
then  find  that  same  station  again,  doing 
this  several  times  in  succession  till  yon. 
can  find  that  particular  station  easily 
and  rapidly.  If  you  do  this  with  one 
station  only,  and  you  are  using  a  regen¬ 
erative  receiver,  you  may  annoy  your 
near  neighbor  somewhat,  but  he  will  for¬ 
give  you  if  you  stick  to  the  one  station 
and  do  not  practice  on  a  lot  of  different 
ones.  When  you  have  learned  to  tune  to 
one  station  fairly  well,  then  you  will  be 
able  to  tune  in  other  stations  with  great¬ 
er  ease,  than  if  yon  tried  many  stations 
one  after  the  other. 

The  Three  “P’s”— You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  each  radio  set  tunes  a  little 
differently  from  any  other  one,  due  to 
slight  differences  in  materials  when  built, 
and  a  great  deal  due  to  the  different  loca¬ 
tion,  even  if  a  few  feet  away  from  anoth¬ 
er  set.  Do  not  say  a  set  is  no  good  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  to  tune,  it  may  be  your 
fault,  for  it’s  practice,  patience  and  per¬ 
severance,  or  the  three  P’s  of  radio  that 
every  new  radio  owner  needs. 

Tuning  Different  Sets. — No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  given  for  tuning 
radio  sets,  except  one,  and  that  is  “follow 
instructions  carefully.”  Each  set  that  is 
sold  is  supplied  with  operating  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  these  should  be  read  over  care¬ 
fully,  and  followed  step  by  step.  Do  not 
try  to  operate  your  set  or  tune  it,  till 
you  have  read  these  instructions  and  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  the  maker  of  any  piece  of  machinery 
should  know  the  best  way  of  handling  it, 
and  as  we  follow  instructions  on  cream 
separators,  automobiles  and  lighting 
plants,  why  not  do  the  same  with  your 
radio  set? 

Tuning  Suggestions. — There  are  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  on  tuning  that  apply  to 
all  radio  sets,  and  others  that  apply  to 
only  those  of  a  particular  make,  but  if 
you  will  follow"  these  suggestions,  where 
they  apply  to  you,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  you  will  get  better  results,  clearer 
reception,  use  less  current  and  save  on 
vacuum  tube  expense. 

Do  not  burn  your  tubes  any  brighter 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  shortens  the  life  of  the  tubes, 
uses  more  A  battery  current,  generally 
makes  noisy  reception  (due  to  tube 
noises)  and  generally  if  not  always  will 
cause  “distortion.” 

After  tuning  in  a  station,  turn  down 
the  detector  tube  till  the  volume  decreases 
and  then  leave  it  where  the  best  volume 
comes,  without  distortion.  The  amplifier 
tubes  are  usually  controlled  with  one 
rheostat  for  all  tubes  and  these  are  not  so 
sensitive  to  adjustment  as  the  detector 
tube.  They  should  he  burned  at  the  point 
also  where  the  result  is  pleasing. 

Never  turn  the  rheostats,  or  tube  con¬ 
trols  on  too  full,  as  there  should  be  a 
little  resistance  left  in  at  all  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  storage  battery  tubes,  and 
the  199  type  of  tubes. 

In  turning  the  “tuning  dials,”  some 
sets  require  the  turning  of  two  dials  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  one  with  one  hand 
and  the  other  with  the  other  hand.  To 
do  this  satisfactorily,  requires  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  wTe  have  mentioned  before. 
Usually  this  type  of  set  is-  regenerative, 
and  in  tuning  the  operator  listens  for  a 
whistle,  and  then  gradually  tunes  out  the 
whistle  to  the  point  where  the  broadcast 
comes  in.  In  tuning  this  kind  of  set, 


try  your  best  not  to  let  your  set  whistle, 
for  if  it  does  every  time  you  find  a  sta¬ 
tion  (it  is  the  oscillating  of  the  circuit 
that  causes  interference  w7ith  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  sets)  your  set  is  oscillating. 

Station  selector  dials  should  always  be 
turned  first  to  the  point  where  you  wish 
to  locate  a  station,  and  then  the  regenera¬ 
tive  or  amplification  dial.  By  setting  the 
station  dial  at  a  given  point  and  then 
slowly  turning  the  regeneration  dial  to 
the  point  where  the  set  begins  to  hiss  a 
little  you  will  not  he  letting  your  set. 
oscillate,  though  it  is  regenerating.  If  no 
station  is  found,  set  the  station  dial  over 
another  point  and  then  turn  the  second 
dial  to  this  hissing  point,  and  so  on  till 
you  find  a  station. 

Reflex,  neutrodynes  and  superhetro- 
dynes  are  not  supposed  to  radiate  and  dis¬ 
turb  your  neighbors,  but  they  do  at 
times,  and  this  is  due  to  some  improper 
adjustment  in  tuning,  or  in  the  set  itself. 
These  types  of  sets  do  not  whistle  when 
a  station  is  found,  only  a  light  hiss  or 
breathing  sound  is  heard  when  the  “car¬ 
rier  wave”  of  a  station  is  tuned  in.  More 
and  more  sets  are  being  bought  and  built 
in  which  the  carrier  wave  only  is  heard, 
unless  the  station  is  actually  broadcast¬ 
ing  music  or  speech.  These  kinds  of  sets 
are  a  little  harder  to  tune  at  first,  but 
when  you  have  once  found  a  station,  you 
can  always  find  the  same  station  at 
the  same  diql  settings  again,  if  they  are 
on  the  air.  Make  a  record  of  your  dial 
setting  for  each  station  you  hear,  and 
then  you  can  save  yourself  trouble  when 
you  w7ish  to  listen  to  that  station  again. 

Playing  with  your  dials  and  knobs; 
this  is  what  many  do,  twisting  and  turn¬ 
ing  them  at  all  times,  causing  annoyance 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  music  and  entertainment  for  your¬ 
self  and  family.  When  you  have  tuned 
in  a  station  so  that  it  is  good,  leave  your 
set  alone  until  you  are  through  listening 
to  them  and  then  find  another  station. 
Not  only  do  you  annoy  your  neighbors 
near  and  far,  but  you  put  a  lot  of  use¬ 
less  wear  on  the  moving  parts  of  your 
set  and  they  will  get  out  of  adjustment 
just  that  much  sooner  than  they  should. 

When  through  listening  in,  turn  off 
your  tubes.  This  does  not  mean  each 
tube  by  itself,  hut  all  the  tubes  at  one 
time.  You  should  have  a  switch  on  the 
set,  or  near  the  A  battery  where  you  can 
turn  off  the  A  battery  current  by*  snap¬ 
ping  or  throwing  one  switch.  This  saves 
making  adjustments  of  your  rheostats, 
and  also  leaves  the  tubes  adjusted  at  the 
point  where  they  last  gave  you  the  best 
results. 

Wasting  B  Battery  Current. — If 
your  A  batteries  are  disconnected  from 
your  set,  or  shut  off  by  a  switch,  no  B 
battery  current  can  he  used,  as  no  cur¬ 
rent  can  flow  through  the  set  unless  the 
filaments  of  the  tubes  are  lit.  So,  only 
the  A  battery  need  be  turned  off  and  no  B 
battery  current  can  be  wasted. 

Distortion.— -We  have  mentioned  dis¬ 
tortion,  and  this  may  he  caused  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  things.  Improper  tuning, 
tubes  burning  too  bright,  poor  parts  in 
a  set,  poor  circuit,  weak  batteries,  and 
natural  causes  (the  last  cannot  be 
avoided).  We  can  remedy  the  others. 
It  might  do  to  explain  just  what  is  meant 
by  distortion.  It  is  the  changing  one 
thing  so  that  though  it  resembles  what 
it  is  intended  to,  it  has  many  faults  and 
is  not  a  true  copy  or  reproduction  of  the 
original.  In  radio  it  is  the  changing  cf 
the  pure  tone  of  the  voice  or  musical  in¬ 
strument  so  that  it  does  not  sound  true; 
it  may  sound  “mushy”  as  though  the 
speaker  had  hot  mush  in  his  mouth,  or 
it  may  just  sound  unnatural  and  with 
musical  instruments  it  may  make  each  in¬ 
strument  sound  like  another,  or  all  more 
or  less  alike.  Distortion  spoils  a  good 
program  so  that  one  is  disappointed  in 
his  raido.  j.  H.  F. 


Judge:  “How  is  it  you  haven’t  a  law¬ 
yer  to  defend  you?”  Prisoner:  “As  soon 
as  they  found  out  that  I  hadn’t  stolen 
the  money  they  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  case.” — Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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Our  Baltimore  House 
Is  Now  Open 

This  New  three  million  dollar  Baltimore  House  was 
built  to  be  near  to  our  many  hundred  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  was  built  to  give  you 
quicker  and  better  service. 

It  was  built  in  appreciation  of  your  patronage.  But 
we  have  built  it  big  enough  to  offer  to  many  thousand 
more  customers  the  same  advantages  and  the  same 
big  savings. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  new  Baltimore  House 
brings  to  you  an  opportunity  to  save  $50  in  cash  this 
season? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  have  here  almost  at  your 
door  vast  stocks  of  bright  new  merchandise,  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  you — and  that  every  order 
means  a  saving  to  you? 

50  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 
Used  to  Secure  These  Bargains 

When  you  buy  from  Ward’s  you  are  sharing  every 
time  in  the  big  savings  made  possible  by  $50,000,000 
in  cash  used  in  securing  low  prices.  You  may  just  as 
well  share  in  the  savings  of  this  enormous  cash  buying 
for  our  8,000,000  other  customers.  Here  is  cooperative 
buying  of  the  biggest  kind. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  our  free  Catalogue.  You  are 
offered  a  membership  in  this  vast  buying  club  of  8,000,000 
people  whose  purchases  all  together  make  possible  these 
low  prices.  ___  „  . 

Ward’s  Low  Prices 
and  Ward’s  High  Quality 

We  have  a  53  year  old  policy  on  prices  and  quality.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  our  duty  to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  But  we 
believe  it  is  our  first  duty  to  secure  goods  of  satisfactory 
quality. 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.’ 
Low  prices  can  be  had  almost  everywhere.  But  low  prices 
and  high  quality  must  go  together  to  make  a  real  bargain. 

Write  tor  your 
Free  700  Page  Catalogue 

Write  for  your  Catalogue.  Ward’s  is  now  near  to  you.  Your 
orders  reach  us  quickly.  Your  goods  reach  you  quickly.  And 
almost  every  order  is  shipped  within  24  hours. 

MontgomeryWard  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 
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1  |  To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  64-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

I  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


CAPE  COD  RA SIBLINGS 
Part  V 


Yes,  indeed,  the  women  of  Cape  Cod 
came  of  a  vital  race.  The  old  histories 
are  full  of  their  words  and  deeds.  A 
Truro  man  wanted  to  marry  a  woman 
of  Provincetown.  lie  told  her  if  she 
would  move  to  Truro  and  join  the  Or¬ 
thodox  church  he  would  marry  her.  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  was  conferring  a 
great  favor  !  The  woman  informed  him 
that  if  he  would  move  to  Provincetown 
and  join  the  Methodist  church  she  would 
marry  him!  The  record  shows  that  he 
went !  During  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
British  officer  on  one  of  the  warships 
came  ashore  and  met  a  Cape  Cod  girl. 
About  the  first  thing  he  did  after  peace 
was  decdared  was  to  marry  the  girl  and 
settle  down.  During  that  war  the  British 
made  a  raid  on  shore  and  stopped  at  a 
dairy  farm  where  the  woman  had  a  good 
supply  of  cheese.  Everyone  on  the  farm, 
except  this  woman,  ran.  A  soldier  thrust 
his  bayonet  through  the  window  and 
speared  a  cheese.  The  woman  caught  up 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  ran  out,  pulled 
the  cheese  off  the  bayonet  and  declared 
that  if  the  soldier  touched  it  again  she 
would  throw  the  water  over  him !  He 
never  touched  it.  Going  down  the  Cape 
our  people  felt  hungry  and  wanted  a 
frankfurter  sausage.  By  the  way  you 
seldom  or  ever  see  “hot  dogs”  showing 
their  teeth  at  you  from  signs  along  the 
road.  I  did  see  one  sign  which  read 
“Heated  Puppies,”  but  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  very  polite.  We  stopped 
at  a  stand  where  a  stern-faced  lady  con¬ 
templated  us  through  large  glasses.  She 
boiled  the  sausages  and  discussed  trade 
and  Cape  prospects  with  me  while  we 
waited.  Trade  was  good.  Some  of  the 
outlanders  are  not  very  liberal,  but  most 
of  them  pay.  She  finds  it  advisable  to 
handle  the  money  before  the  goods  are 
delivered — especially  when  the  engine  of 
the  car  is  left  running. 

“Where  are  all  the  police  to  help  you 
in  case  of  robbery?”  I  asked  her.  It  was 
evidently  a  foolish  question. 

“I  need  no  police,”  said  the  lady,  as 
she  speared  a  boiled  sausage  on  the  fork 
— and  I  believed  her.  Not  unlikely  she 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  woman  who 
picked  the  cheese  off  the  soldier’s  bayonet. 

Oh  !  These  Cape  Cod  girls  have  pioneer 
blood  in  them.  You  may  remember  that 
scene  in  “A  Nameless  Nobleman,”  by 
Jane  G.  Austin.  The  Cape  Cod  woman 
alone  at  night  in  the  lonely  farmhouse 
close  by  the  ocean  !  In  the  midst  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  storm  this  young  woman  saw  a 
man’s  face  at  the  window.  A  ship  had 
driven  on  shore,  and  this  man,  a  French¬ 
man,  with  broken  arm  and  covered  with 
bruises,  had  been  washed  ashore — the 
only  survivor.  The  woman  brought  him 
in,  helped  “set”  his  broken  arm, 
hid  him  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  nursed  him  back  to  health.  After 
the  war  he  came  back  for  this  Cape  Cod 
woman  and,  as  Dr.  LeBarron,  he  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years  in  Plymouth.  I  have  read 
every  local  history  I  can  find,  and  I 
should  judge  that  of  all  the  women  of 
pioneer  times  the  Cape  Cod  women  oc¬ 
cupied  the  highest  place  in  independence 
and  solid  equality.  There  never  were 
any  serious  Indian  troubles  here,  and  the 
woman  was  peculiarly  a  home-maker 
since  her  men  folks  swam  off  into  the 
ocean  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough. 

I  find  one  case  where  a  woman  was  fined 
for  laughing  in  church.  It  seems  that 
the  “tithing  man”  undertook  to  drive 
three  dogs  out  of  church,  and  when  they 
snapped  at  the  heels  of  this  dignified  of¬ 
ficial  the  woman  laughed — who  could 
have  kept  from  laughter?  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  have  the  job  of  collecting  this 
fine  !  There  is  a  record  of  how  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bells  married  Hannah  North. 
When  the  church  people  complained 
about  the  conduct  of  her  children  she 
wisely  remarked  : 

“It  is  wonderful  that  so  good  a  man 
as  my  husband  could  have  such  wayward 
children.” 

The  Rev.  Samuel  knew  the  way  out  of 
that  corner — it  is  known  to  most  men. 

“True — and  you  seem  to  be  sensible 
that  the  mischief  lies  on  the  North  side 
of  the  house!” 

“Same  old  Adam  !”  is  the  comment  of 
a  Gape  Cod  woman  on  reading  that ! 

It  is  not  strange  with  all  this  training 
and  inheritance  that  women  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit  in  many  of  the  Cape  Cod 
churches.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the 
suffrage  advocate,  tells  in  her  autobio¬ 
graphy  howT  she  preached  in  a  TJniver- 
salist  church  and  her  struggles  with  some 
of  the  well-salted  deacons.  For  it  was  down 
in  this  country  that  something  much  like 
the  following  “resolution”  was  passed : 

Resolved,  To  the  saints  belong  the  spoils. 

Resolved ,  We  arc  the  saints. 

The  ordinary  Quaker  woman  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  mild  patient  creature  “turn¬ 
ing  the  other  cheek”  like  a  windmill. 
Yet  one  of  the  Cope  Cod  Quakers  was 
pulled  before  Governor  Thomas  Prince 
and  told  him  very  frankly  : 

“Thomas — thou  liest !” 

I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  Cape  Cod  women  vote 


and  have  their  say  in  politics.  It  seems 
that  there  are  only  four  or  five  Democrats 
in  the  entire  town.  I’d  like  to  see  one  of 
them  and  talk  to  him  !  He  would  be  an 
expert  in  what  one  might  call  self-inflicted 
loneliness  of  spirit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  usually  happens  that,  in  an  isolated 
section  like  that  of  Cape  Cod,  the  re¬ 
corded  history  of  the  people  is  the  history 
of  the  church  and  school.  The  earlier 
settlers  kept  very  few  personal  records. 
The  church  was  the  official  institution, 
and  the  events  grouped  around  its 
history  give  the  narrow  thread  which 
ties  us  to  the  past.  There  was  evidently 
bitter  church  feeling  here.  Early  in  the 
last  century  the  town  of  Truro  voted 
that  “There  shall  be  no  Methodist  church 
in  town.”  The  Methodists  brought  in 
their  lumber  and  started  to  build,  but 
members  of  the  other  church  came  and 
burned  it  up  !  The  Methodists  came  back 
with  more  lumber,  and  held  guard,  day 
and  night,  with  loaded  guns  until  the 
church  was  finished.  The  churches  now 
standing  are  usually  large  and  well  kept, 
and  are  built  on  hills  or  commanding 
places — open  to  the  winds  and  views.  We 
attended  a  sunset  service  near  the  church 


one  Sunday  evening.  It  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  years  ago  the  public  stocks 
and  whipping  post  stood  close  beside 
us !  It  is  on  record  that  the  man 
who  built  the  stocks  was  the  first  one 
to  be  fastened  in  them !  It  seems 
that  the  laws  forbade  smoking  within  two 
miles  of  the  church  on  Sunday  but  the 
worshippers  construed  this  to  give  per¬ 
mission  to  smoke  inside  the  church  and 
they  lived  up  to  it.  It  seems  that  jury¬ 
men  while  on  duty  were  not  permitted 
to  smoke  !  It  was  part  of  the  minister’s 
duty  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  There 
were  two  ministers,  one  Mr.  Fish,  the 
other  Mr.  Stone.  The  first  was  gentle 
and  easy  in  his  condemnation  of  Indian 
sins,  while  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  been 
as  hard  as  his  name,  and  he  cursed  and 
condemned  his  red  hearers  and  threatened 
them  with  a  full  line  of  hot  punishment. 
The  time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  one  of  these  men  as  permanent 
preacher  for  the  Indians.  The  white 
folks  decided  that  the  stern  and  forcible 
Stone  was  the  man  to  frighten  these  red 
men  blue,  while  the  Indians  naturally 
wanted  the  easy  and  more  hopeful  Fish. 
When  the  sterner  man  was  forced  upon 
them  one  of  the  leading  Indians  re¬ 
proached  his  white  masters,  claiming  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Bible  teaching. 

“For,”  said  he,  “Indian  ask  for  Fish 
and  white  man  give  him  Stone  ” 

It  is  evident  that  these  old-time  Cape 
Codders  did  not  at  that  time  believe  in 


“self-determination”  or  “consent  of  the 
.  governed.”  They  practiced  in  their 
churches  the  uncivil  government  they 
learned  on  the  fishing  vessel — where  a 
man  did  what  he  was  ordered,  or  was 
I  knocked  down  with  a  club.  It  was  a 
'  stern  ha?-d  doctrine  these  old-timers  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  easy  enough  for  those  of  us 
who  come  dcwTn  here  in  cars,  spend  our 
money  and  wonder  at  the  country,  to 
question  whether  these  old-timers  were 
wise  and  far-seeing  in  their  methods.  You 
may  call  it  stern,  bigoted  or  cruel  if  you 
like,  yet  I  think  it  suited  the -times.  Put 
those  who  in  this  modern  age  advocate  an 
easy-going  pleasant  journey  through  life 
in  charge  of  this  salted  wilderness  as  it. 
was  200  years  ago,  and  their  doings  would 
be  marked  on  the  pages  of  history  just 
about  as  forcibly  as  the  footprints  of 
the  sea  birds  running  over  the  sand. 
Those  old-timers  put  their  signs  on  the 
roadside  of  life  so  that  they  will  never 
be  taken  down. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  ghosts  walk  abroad  on  the  high 
breezy  plain  where  the  church  is  located 
they  could  tell  us  some  strange  stories. 
They  might  point  out  to  us  an  old  white 
horse  toiling  through  the  sand  climbing 
the  hill  from  the  bay.  On  his  back  he 
carried  one  of  the  deacons,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  charge  of  the  communion 
wine.  As  he  rode  his  white  horse  the 
jug  of  wine  dangled  on  a  string  from  the 
saddle.  Very  likely  his  wife  sat  behind 
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ihim  on  a  pillion  with  some  small  child 
in  front.  In  Summer  the  young  people 
walked  through  the  sand  barefooted  or 
with  their  old  boots  on.  Just  before  they 
reached  the  church  they  got  behind  some 
bush  or  tree  and  put  on  their  Sunday 
stockings  and  shoes.  There  were  two 
long  services  each  Sunday.  The  people 
remained  for  both,  and  then  went  tramp¬ 
ing  back  through  the  sand  to  the  little 
square  houses  tucked  away  in  the  hollows 
— for  their  Sunday  dinner.  There  was 
usually  a  big  pot  of  pork  and  beans, 
baked  in  an  old-fashioned  oven,  a  great 
loaf  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  with  crusts 
an  inch  thick,  and  an  Indian  meal  pud¬ 
ding  sweetened  with  thick  molasses.  The 
bread  crusts  were  given  to  the  children 
on  the  theory  that  the  hard  task  of  chew¬ 
ing  them  kept  the  teeth  in  order !  That 
is  one  thing  about  the  Cape  Cod  folks — • 
they  have  always  had  enough  to  eat.  You 
never  see  such  a  thing  as  a  tramp  here. 
There  isn’t  a  pauper  or  dependent  per¬ 
son  in  this  town.  I  was  told  that  there 
were  so  few  inmates  in  the  county  house 
that  it  was  rented  to  a  New  York  man — 
the  rent  being  more  than  enough  to 
“board  out”  the  few  mental  defectives. 
The  banks  here  are  stuffed  with  money- 
common  savings  of  plain  people.  I  judge 
that  every  one  of  these  country  families 
has  a  savings  bank  account  or  invest¬ 
ments  at  interest — which  often  runs  back 
through  several  generations.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  some  of  our  free  spenders 
and  money  blowers  to  understand  the 
sensible  and  comfortable  thrift  of 
these  sand  dwellers.  One  night  the 
women  here  gave  a  “church  supper.”  It 
was  an  excellent  meal,  and  only  (50  cents. 
I  have  been  to  such  suppers  where  they 
charged  one  dollar  or  more,  and  came 
closer  than  is  comfortable  to  serving  the 
traditional  rubber  oyster  boiled  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  I  have  not,  in  years,  seen 
a  community  where  living  seems  to  be 
cheaper  than  here  on  these  sandy  hills 
(or  hollows).  That  is  largely  because 
they  know  how  to  cook  simple  'food  and 
how  to  make  it  last.  The  small  portions 
left  after  a  meal  are  not  thrown  out  for 
the  dog  (there  are  very  few  dogs,  by  the 
way)  but  through  some  system  of  kitchen 
chemistry,  they  turn  up  in  some  tempt¬ 
ing  new  dish — better  than  the  original. 
The  prevailing  idea  that  Cape  Cod  folks 
live  entirely  on  salt  fish  must  be  revised. 
As  one  man  told  me,  “Salt  fish  at  25  cents 
a  pound  is  no  longer  a  poor  man’s  food !” 
Surely  the  Cape  Cod  folks  seem  always 
to  have  been  well  fed.  The  records  show 
that  some  of  the  fishermen  fed  their  crews 
partly  on  bean  soup.  The  men  com¬ 
plained  about  its  quality.  It  was  too 
thin — so  a  standard  was  adopted  and  all 
bean  soup  had  to  be  of  a  certain  “thick¬ 
ness.”  Very  likely  that  was  the  original 
pure  food  law  for  quality.  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Salt  Fertilizers  on  Tobacco 

Several  farmers  have  written  us  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  salt  on  the  tobacco 
crop.  Will  it  have  any  objectionable  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  or  does 
it  help  in  the  so-called  “wildfire”  disease? 
Are  the  potash  salts  (like  muriate)  which 
contain  isalt  injurious  to  the  tobacco 
plant?  The  following  note  from  Prof. 
T.  B.  Hutchinson  of  the  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  some  experience  in 
this  line : 

We  know  that  a  number  of  farmers  in 
the  State  use  some  salt  on  the  tobacco 
crop,  but  we  have  no  experimental  data 
which  shows  that  salt  has  any  tendency 
to  reduce  the  “wildfire”  disease  or  help 
the  crop  in  lany  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  tried  salt  on  tobacco  in 
quantities  as  much  as  200  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  the  size  of  the  tobacco  has  been 
about  the  same  as  where  no  salt  was 
used  and  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  quality. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  chlorine  on 
tobacco  we  have  been  running  experi¬ 
ments  for  a  number  of  years  comparing 
sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  as  sources  of  potash  for  tobacco.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  muriate  of  potash 
contains  chlorine  the  yields  obtained 
from  this  salt  have  been  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  where  the  sulphate  of  potash  was 
used,  and  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  as 
determined  by  the  price  it  brings  on  the 
open  market  has  been  just  as  good  as 
where  sulphate  was  used.  Consequently, 
we  find  that  chlorine  has  had  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  tobacco  so  far  as  the  grower 
is  concerned.  However,  there  are  some 
experiments  which  indicate  that  the 
burning  quality  of  tobacco  is  injured 
where  chlorine  salts  were  used  and  if  the 
tobacco  grown  is  used  for  smoking  pur¬ 
poses  the  quality  might  be  injured  from 
the  smoker’s  standpoint. 


Old  Boxley  considered  himself  a  lady- 
killer,  though  the  ladies  seemed  unaware  j 
of  it.  He  was  walking  with  a  friend  j 
when  they  passed  a  pretty  girl.  At  once  j 
he  turned  to  his  companion  with  a  su-  j 
perior  smile.  “GDid  you  see  that  charm-  ; 
ing  young  lady  smile  at  me?”  “Oh,  that’s 
nothing  to  worry  about,”  replied  his 
friend,  consolingly.  “The  first  time  I 
saw  you  I  laughed  out  loud.” — Continent. 


The  word" Balloon”  on  a  U.  S.  Royal  Balloon 
Tire  means  what  it  says — the  full  Balloon 
cushioning  of  true  low  air  pressure . 


IF  anyone  tells  you 
that  all  balloon  tires 
have  to  be  over-in¬ 
flated  to  save  them 
from  excessive  wear, 
remember  this— 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloons 
can  be  run  at  true  low 
air  pressures  with  ab- 
.  solute  safety  to  the 
tires. 

They  give  you  all  the 
comfort  you  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  balloon  tires, 
and  an  extra  long  period 
of  service  besides. 

Two  great  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company  inventions  have 
made  this  possible. 


U.  S.  Royal  Balloons 
have  the  flat  “Low-Pres¬ 
sure  Tread,”  a  tread  that 
gives  far  greater  area  of 
road  contact  than  a  round 
tread.  It  distributes  the 
weight  evenly  over  the 
entire  tread  surface,  thus 
assuring  slow,  even  wear. 

They  are  built  of  Latex- 
treated  Web  Cord,  a  pat¬ 
ented  construction  that 
combines  maximum  flex¬ 
ibility  and  maximum 
strength — the  essential  re¬ 
quirements  for  genuine 
balloon  cushioning. 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloons 
actually  smooth  out  the 
roads  you  travel.  From 
the  day  you  put  these  true 


low  pressure  Balloons  on 
your  car  you  will  know  a 
new  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  motoring  —  and 
real  tire  economy,  too. 

For  Ford  Owners 

There  is  a  U.  S.  Tire  to  meet 
every  need, 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloons 

29  x  4.40  straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloon-Type 

31  x  4.40  clincher  and  straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Cords 

30x3)4  regular  and  extra-size  clinch¬ 
er,  30x3)4  and  31x4  straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Extra  Heavy  Cords 

30  x  3)4  clincher  for  commercial 
and  extra  heavy  service 

USCO  Cords 

30x3  and  30  x  3)4  clincher,  30x3% 
and  31x4  straight  side 

USCO  Fabrics 

30  x  3,  30  x  3)4  and  31x4  clincher 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.S.  Royal  Pressure  Balloons 

Built  of  Latex-treated  Web  Cord 


Every  Boy 
should  bave 


an 


$1-75  to  $11-00 


FALL  DISKING  RECOMMENDED 

Experimental  tests  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience  have  proven  that  disking  after  the 
harvest  pays  well.  It  helps  keep  down 
weed  growth,  conserves  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility,  and  makes  the  land  easier  to  work 
the  following  Spring.  A  thorough  disking 
with  a  good  disk  harrow  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  will  increase  the  value  of  your  soil, 
save  you  time  and  labor  later  on,  and  give 
you  bigger  and  better  crops. 

SPREAD  OUT  YOUR  PURCHASES 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  invest  in  a  harrow  in  the  Fall  than 
in  the  Spring  when  you  have  so  many 
things  to  buy,  such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  etc. 
By  purchasing  a  disk  harrow  now  you  can 
make  valuable  use  of  it  this  Fall,  and  next 
Spring  it  will  be  standing  in  your  tool 
shed  ready  for  service,  and  all  paid  for. 

DISK  HARROWS 

are  recommended  to  the 
practical  farmer  who 
wants  the  best  results  and  the  longest 
service  per  dollar  invested.  We  make  a 
complete  line  of  Disk  Harrows,  for  one 
small  horse  up  to  the  largest  tractor  size. 
Also  special  Disk  Plows  and  Orchard  Har¬ 
rows.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  next 
year’s  work. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Til¬ 
lage,”  contains  some  valuable  information 
for  you.  You  will  also  be  interested  in 
our  complete  catalog  and  prices.  Write 
for  them  TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  38  Main  St..  Higganum,  Ct. 


KILL 

MICE 
KRATS 

INSTANTLY 


tV/TH 


25* 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

AT  ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
BY  MAIL 

50$  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


U.  S.  ARMY  KRAG  CARBINES 

All  Carbines  have  the  new  model 
The  barrels,  actions  and  parts  are 
been  refinished  by  the 


have 

Government  and  equal  to  new. 


Krug  Rifles . $12.50  Kratc  Sportinv  Rifles.  $14.00 

St»rinKf'd45  Shot  Guns  4.50  Sprinkl'd  45  Carbines  3.50 
and  other  arms.  Send  for  Cataioa 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-FG,  N.  10th  St., Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FOIt  some  little  time  past  we  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  West  among  farmers.  Are 
tliey  more  'hopeful  and  on  the  whole  more  pros¬ 
perous  now  than  last  year  or  the  year  before?  If  so 
what  has  caused  the  change?  We  go  right  to  our 
readers.  They  know  we  want  the  truth,  regardless 
of  any  personal  feeling  they  may  have — and  the 
average  of  what  they  tell  us  is  always  the  most 
faithful  report  of  conditions  that  can  be  found.  We 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  a  filial  report,  but  the  in¬ 
dications  are  thus  far  that  western  farmers  are  in 
better  shape  and  are,  on  the  whole,  more  hopeful 
than  for  several  years  past.  This  week  we  want  to 
comment  on  several  hits  of  farm  philosophy  which 
come  from  the  correspondents.  Here  is  one  from 
a  Kansas  postmaster: 

The  auto  was  largely  instrumental  in  demoralizing 
farm  help  and  the  residents  of  farms,  in  that  it  took 
Ihem  away  too  often  hunting  pleasure  when  they  should 
have  been  at  home  at  work.  I  feel  from  conversation 
with  farmers  who  come  to  the  windows  on  Saturday 
afternoons  after  their  mail  that  radio  is  going  to  change 
all  that,  for  they  can  have  much  of  their  entertainment 
at  home  in  the  future.  'On  the  whole  farmers  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  for  the  past  several  years,  and  more  con¬ 
tent.  A.  c.  T. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  way  the  radio  is  acting  as  a 
sort  of  antidote  to  the  roving  habit  inspired  by  the 
auto.  Many  farm  families  are  going  on  camping 
trips,  but  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  gone  every 
night,  for  the  radio  entertainment  is  holding  them 
at  home.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  great  invention 
should  in  this  way  serve  to  harmonize  the  social 
effect  of  another.  And  then  here  is  this  wise  remark 
from  an  Oklahoma  reader: 

To  a  certain  extent  our  prosperity  depends  on  our 
desires.  If  we  want  anything  badly  enough  we  will 
very  likely  arrange  our  living  so  that  we  can  secure  it. 
The  yearning  of  a  Kickapoo  Indian  for  a  Ford  car  may 
result  in  a  new  farmer  in  the  world  ;  the  first  in  all  of 
the  line  up  to  date,  and  it  will  likely  result  in  a  new 
Ford  driver.  G.  A.  w. 

Say  what  you  will  there  is  much  truth  in  that.  We 
are  driven  to  the  accomplishment  of  things  by  our 
ambitions  and  our  desires.  If  the  will  is  only  strong 
enough  a  way  will  be  found,  and  the  body  will  force 
itself  to  carry  out  the  task.  To  start  with  it  may  be 
the  desire  for  a  home  which  spurs  the  man  and 
woman  on  to  conquer  the  forces  of  nature.  Then 
it  may  be  the  ambition  to  educate  the  children  and 
til  them  for  the  highest  work  in  life.  Or  it  may 
be  some  selfish  desire  to  gain  power  and  enjoyment. 
Ar  any  event  there  must  be  this  mental  incentive 
and  spirit  of  courage  back  of  the  man  and  woman 
if  they  are  to  succeed  on  the  farm.  That  counts 
for  more  than  the  actual  physical  labor.  For  as 
“love  will  find  a  way”  so  ambition  an* *d  honest  de¬ 
sire  will  usually  fight  down  every  obstacle  and  win. 

* 

EVERY  week  we  have  letters  from  people  who 
are  likely  to  lose  their  home  and  other  sav¬ 
ings  through  a  mortgage  foreclosure.  The  general 
story  of  all  is  much  the  same.  These  people  go  to 
the  country  with  say  $1,500  in  cash.  They  find  some 
benevolent  citizen  who  will  sell  them  a  farm  for 
$10,000,  and  also  an  outfit  of  stock  and  tools  with 
a  chattel  mortgage  to  secure  them.  The  victim  is 
told  that  the  cows  will  bring  him  an  immediate  in¬ 
come  of  cash,  so  lie  can  quickly  pay  all  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  So  he  pays  $1,200  of  his  cash  and  signs 
mortgagee  and  notes  for  more  than  the  farm  is 
worth,  but  these  papers  all  contain  clauses  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  interest  or 
principal  foreclosure  will  follow  and  the  entire  prop¬ 
erty  pass  back  to  the  mortgage  holder.  All  goes 
well  at  first,  and  some  of  these  people  actually  build 
silos  or  permanent  improvements  on  such  farms 
without  any  understanding  with  the  mortgagee  hold¬ 


er  that  these  improvements  may  be  taken  away.  The 
end  of  such  a  scheme  is  sure.  Sometimes  it  is  de¬ 
layed  for  a  time,  but  it  always  comes.  The  time  ar¬ 
rives  when  through  some  misfortune  a  payment  is 
delayed  or  passed.  The  result  is  foreclosure,  prompt 
and  certain.  Or  the  victim  finds  that  he  cannot 
make  it  go,  and  he  retires  with  a  total  loss  of  all  he 
has  put  into  the  farm.  The  owner  will  patch  things 
up  a  little  and  repeat  the  sale  to  “another  sucker.” 
It  is  impossible  for  any  city  man  to  carry  such  a 
tremendous  “overhead”  and  make  the  farm  pay,  but 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  make  some  of  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  fact. 

* 

HE  new  census  of  New  York  seems  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrating  one  of  the  things  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
almost  alone  among  papers  has  been  stating.  The 
large  cities  and  towns  are  not  gaining  in  population 
as  was  expected.  'Cities  like  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Binghamton,  etc.,  have  made  a  moderate 
showingi,  but  nothing  like  the  gain  of  previous  dec¬ 
ades.  Some  of  the  people  in  these  cities  are  rushing 
to  claim  that  errors  have  been  committed.  They 
should  get  over  that.  The  truth  is  that  during  the 
past  five  years  there  has  been  a  decided  movement 
away  from  the  city.  This  does  not  mean  that  people 
have  gone  back  to  the  farm.  They  have  gone  back 
to  the  suburbs.  The  improved  roads  and  the  cars 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  worker  to  hold  his  job 
in  the  city  and  yet  live  five  or  ten  males  out  in  the 
country.  There  he  may  have  an  acre  or  more  of  land 
and  keep  chickens,  perhaps  a  cow,  and  have  a  good 
garden.  It  is  a  good  change  for  the  man  and  his 
family,  but  of  course  it  means  a  loss  in  city  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  census  enumerator’s  point  of  view.  The 
population  has  simply  been  transferred  to  the  out¬ 
lying  townships.  We  have  seen  this  change  coming 
for  some  years,  and  it  will  continue.  When  the  full 
figures  for  New  York  City  are  given  there  will  be 
many  surprises,  for  thousands  of  former  residents 
have  located  in  the  New  York  suburbs  or  in  New 
Jersey.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  change,  and 
it  is  quite  sure  to  continue.  The  great  cities  will 
continue  to  grow,  but  they  will  lose  their  character 
somewhat.  They  will  be  more  in  the  way  of  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  and  homes  for  the  rich.  More  and 
more  of  the  working  people  will  move  to  the  country. 

* 

HOSE  “T”  branded  cattle  dealers  in  Cortland 
County  seem  to  be  getting  at  least  some  of 
their  deserts  after  all.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  they  would  enjoy  a  jail  life  of  ease,  but  if  we 
may  believe  this  newspaper  note  they  will  be  kept 
busy : 

That  the  men  are  not  receiving  any  favors  at  the 
hands  of  Sheriff  Frank  Chrisman,  was  evident  yester¬ 
day  when  four  of  the  six  were  engaged  in  doing  manual 
labor  with  the  court  house  grading  gang.  Dan  Grant 
perspired  over  a  large  sand  pile  which  lie  loaded  on 
trucks.  He  was  being  assisted  by  Walter  Totman. 
Attorney  Charles  Ellis  was  exercising  by  loading  and 
unloading  gravel.  Ilig  working  mate  was  Claude  Day- 

ton.  A  fifth  man  was  engaged  in  assisting  the  jail 
janitor. 

We  think  this  is  partly  the  result  of  “publicity.” 
At  any  rate  it  is  good  news.  It’s  good  for  the  men, 

too.  Perhaps  part  of  the  brand  of  “T”  can  be 
sweated  out  by  the  exercise  of  TOIL. 

* 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  about  what  it 
calls  the  North  Atlantic  Slope.  It  seems  to  have 
coined  the  phrase.  Just  what  does  it  mean?”  E.  B.  G. 

HE  land  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east  and  the  St:  Lawrence  River,  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  Erie  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  what 
we  call  the  North  Atlantic  Slope.  There  are  really 
two  slopes,  since  some  of  the  rivers  run  west.  This 
region  embraces  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania.  While  covering  only  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  it  con¬ 
tains  31  per  cent  of  population  and  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  wealth.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
of  any  area  of  equal  size.  Within  its  boundaries  are 
two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world  and  dozens  of 
cities  of  second  size.  It  is  rich  in  historical  wealth 
and  has  had  more  to  do  in  forming  and  maintaining 
the  American  government  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  Its  civilization  is  solid  and  deeply 
seated.  Its  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  are 
the  best  buyers  in  the  country  because  they  are 
close  to  the  markets  and  receive  on  the  whole,  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  cash  than 
any  other  group  of  country  people.  While  the  world 
competes  for  this  market  the  farmers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  are  closest  to  the  consumers  and  have  first 
chance.  As  years  pass  on  and  co-operative  plans  for 
buying  and  selling  are  made  more  practical  this 


North  Atlantic  Slope  with  its  reasonably  priced  land 
and  its  unsurpassed  markets  will  be  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farming  section  in  the  world ! 

* 

E  estimate  that  each  year  over  one  million 
farmers  and  country  people  “take  to  the 
road.”  They  arrange  their  work  so  that  they  can 
get  away  for  10  days  or  a  week,  pack  all  hands  into 
the  car  and  off  they  go.  Usually  there  is  a  tent 
along,  so  they  can  sleep  where  they  please.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  go  we  see  these  happy  nomads  on  their  way. 
It  may  be  that  the  farm  work  at  home  suffers  a  lit¬ 
tle  ;  perhaps  the  crops  are  not  quite  so  large.  There 
may  be  other  objections,  but  the  point  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  now  can  change  this  gipsy  habit  of  the  American 
country  people.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  make  the  most  of  it.  And  that  “most” 
can  be  converted  into  a  great  advertising  campaign 
if  we  will.  Let  every  one  of  these  million  nomads 
be  trained  to  call  for  farm  products  where  they  go. 
Let  them,  all  the  way  from  the  baby  up  to  grand¬ 
father,  call  for  milk,  vegetables  and  American  fruits. 
(  ut  out  “pop,”  bananas  and  all  the  stuff  which  does 
not  trace  directly  back  to  the  American  farm  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  pay  such  money  as  you  can  spend, 
only  for  'the  food  and  drink  which  our  own  farmers 
produce.  That  is  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
doing  it  ourselves  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  all 
fun  or  joking  aside,  if  all  these  million  country  peo¬ 
ple  would  live  up  to  the  resolutions  printed  on  page 
1211,  the  sale  of  milk,  fruit  juices,  pure  butter  and 
many  other  things  could  be  increased  by  30  per  cent. 

* 

HE  discussion  of  this  “uniforms  for  teachers” 
proposition  is  taken  up  on  page  1230  by  teach¬ 
ers.  We  hope  more  of  them  will  give  their  views. 
It  does  not  seem  that  these  teachers  get  down  to  the 
real  essential  facts  of  the  case,  hut  at  any  rate  they 
present  what  seems  to  be  their  point  of  view.  We 
still  believe  that  a  neat,  simple,  inexpensive  uni¬ 
form  dress  for  the  teacher  would  have  a  good  effect 
in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it,  but  of  course  we 
realize  that  any  such  change  or  reform  must  come, 
if  at  all,  out  of  the  desires  of  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

* 

S  one  result  of  the  present  immigration  law  16 
foreign  nations  have  withdrawn  more  aliens 
from  this  country  than  they  have  sent  as  immi¬ 
grants.  Italy  during  the  past  year  sent  us  6,203 
immigrants,  while  27,151  Italians  returned  to  their 
native  country.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  Greece, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia.  Most  of  these  re¬ 
turning  aliens  had  made  money  in  this  country,  and 
now  go  back  to  Europe  to  invest  this  capital  in  land 
or  business.  The  situation  as  regards  Italy  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  puzzle.  Most  of  the  economists  are  pic¬ 
turing  Italy  as  an  over-populated  country  with  few 
it  any  colonies  to  absorb  her  surplus  people,  yet  as 
we  see,  many  of  the  Italians  in  this  country  are 
going  back  to  their  crowded  homes.  One  thing  about 
this  restricted  immigration  must  be  considered,  and 
that  is  its  effect  upon  negro  labor  and  its  changes. 
Negroes  from  the  South  are  now  securing  something 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  formerly  given  to  immi¬ 
grants.  This  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  colored  workers  from  the  southern  planta¬ 
tions  to  the  industrial  centers  in  the  North,  and  if 
this  keeps  on  it  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 


Brevities 

A  great  need — some  practical  treatment  for  killing 
wireworms. 

A  cow  cannot  produce  large  quantities  of  good  milk 
without  plenty  of  lime  in  her  food.  Clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  supply  it  well. 

The  Golden  Delicious  apple  suffers  in  reputation  by 
being  too  closely  compared  with  Grimes.  It  should  be 
left  on  the  tree  longer.  It  is  too  early  to  pick  Golden 
Delicious  with  Grimes.  Wait  longer  and  get  better 
fruit. 

Some  of  the  high  schools  are  doing  good  work  at 
teaching  agriculture.  These  seem  to  work  along  the 
line  of  the  kinds  of  farming  most  popular  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  We  are  soon  to  print  an  account  of  what 
one  such  school  is  doing. 

The  great  value  of  a  bee  for  gathering  honey  seems 
to  depend  largely  on  the  length  of  its  tongue.  There 
seems  to  be  a  plan  on  foot  to  select  and  breed  for 
longer  tongues  in  bees.  Looks  like  pretty  fine  work. 
Do  not  try  it  out  on  orators.  Their  honied  words  are 
numerous  enough  now. 

It  certainly  looks  as  though  turkey  raising  in  the 
East  was  “coming  back.”  A  few  years  ago  many  people 
were  very  pessimistic  —  thinking  the  turkey  was 
doomed.  While  the  frantic  efforts  to  find  a  sure  cure 
for  blackhead  have  not  been  fully  successful,  the  inves¬ 
tigation  has  shown  how  to  handle  and  feed  the  little 
turkeys  to  better  advantage. 
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The  Poughkeepsie  Milk  Situation 

IN  a  report  of  a  Chenango  County  meeting,  the 
Dairymen's  League  Netvs  publishes  the  following 
item  under  the  above  Caption : 

“The  question  was  brought  to  Mr.  Young’s  atten¬ 
tion  as  to  why  a  farm  paper  which  circulated  in  this 
territory  was  making  the  statement  that  the  League 
was  cutting  milk  prices  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Young  stated  that  he  knew  the  entire  situation,  and 
that  a  local  co-operative  at  Poughkeepsie  had  been 
dumping  its  surplus  in  the  New  York  market,  caus¬ 
ing  a  lower  price  at  that  place.  The  League  had 
merely  retaliated  by  putting  its  surplus  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.” 

The  veracity  of  that  statement  is  challenged. 
From  April,  1923,  to  September,  1924,  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  plant  sold  some  milk  in  New  York  City  on 
yearly  contract.  One  hundred  cans  a  day  would 
exceed  all  shipments  from  Poughkeepsie  during  the 
year.  This  volume  certainly  would  not  reduce  the 
price  in  New  York  in  any  event.  Through  1924  it 
has  had  but  one  New  York  customer,  and  no  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  New  York  since  May,  1925. 
The  real  surplus  in  Poughkeepsie  is  held  and  manu¬ 
factured.  The  Poughkeepsie  Association  has  never 
dumped  milk  in  New  York.  It  has  lost  customers 
there  by  refusing  to  make  price  concessions,  and  its 
contract  prices  there  have  always  been  based  on  the 
best  possible  estimate  of  market  prices  there  at  the 
time. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  New  York  market 
is  just  what  pool  policies  and  procedure  make  it. 
The  local  at  Poughkeepsie  is  an  ideal  association. 
It  is  developing  local  markets  for  milk  and  keeping 
it  out  of  the  New  York  market.  If  the  League  were 
properly  organized,  the  New  York  milk  shed  would 
be  covered  with  such  associations.  They  would  sup¬ 
ply  all  possible  local  demand  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  be  members  of  the  League  for  the  orderly 
handling  of  their  surplus,  when  any  existed.  This 
was  the  original  plan  of  the  League,  approved  and 
indorsed  by  dairy  farmers  everywhere.  The  official 
group  changed  it,  because  it  did  not  give  them 
autocratic  power,  and  millions  of  other  people’s 
money  to  handle.  The  conference  at  Utica  in  May, 
1924,  was  intended  to  formulate  plans  to  stabilize 
the  New  York  market.  It  was  defeated  by  the  pool, 
and  in  consequence,  there  is  no  fixed  New  York  price. 
After  making  this  condition  in  the  New  York  market, 
pool  officials  admit  they  cut  prices  there,  and  in 
other  markets.  Furthermore,  after  creating  and 
maintaining  the  city  conditions,  Mr.  Young  admits 
that  he  is  cutting  the  price  on  700  quarts  of  milk  in 
Poughkeepsie  to  compel  local  farmers  to  accept  a 
loss  on  IS, 000  quarts  daily.  That  must  be  the 
official  pool  conception  of  co-operation.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  policy  of  pool  patrons. 

Approach  it  from  another  angle.  Let  us  forget 
who  was  originally  to  blame.  Let  us  say  that  all 
the  500  dairy  farmers  and  all  the  dealers  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  except  the  pool  agent,  were  at  fault.  The 
trouble  culminated  a  year  ago.  The  record  shows 
that  the  farmers  and  the  other  dealers  have  tried 
for  a  full  year  to  reach  an  equitable  understanding. 
They  say,  “Forget  the  past,  and  adjust  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future.”  And  the  pool  persists  in  its 
cut  price  after  no  shipments  have  been  made  to  New 
York  for  six  months.  It  also  develops  that  the 
Poughkeepsie  experience  is  being  repeated  in  other 
markets. 

The  challenge  of  Mr.  Young’s  statement  is  re¬ 
peated.  We  will  guarantee  to  produce  the  records 
of  all  milk  shipped  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Associa¬ 
tion  to  New  York  City  if  Mr.  Young  will  furnish 
similar  records  of  sales  there  by  the  pool  at  the  cut 
prices  which  he  admits.  Put  the  cards  on  the  table 
face  up.  The  comparison  will  show  whether  there 
was  cause  for  the  alleged  “retaliation.”  If  there  is 
objection  to  making  the  prices  public,  it  can  be 
stipulated  that  only  the  general  facts  be  made  public. 
This  is  a  question  that  affects  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State,  and  every  dairy  farmer  in  it.  Let  us  have 
the  facts. 


Explanations  That  Do  Not  Explain 

QUOTING  Treasurer  Young  on  the  explanation 
of  the  price  cutting  of  milk  at  Poughkeepsie, 
the  League  News  says:  “He  explained  that  no  part 
of  the  country  has  a  monopoly  on  the  milk  situation. 
All  must  share  surplus  and  markets.” 

Eight  months  ago,  Mr.  Young  said  that  the  pool 
plan  had  failed,  but  a  new  “selfish”  plan  had  been 
adopted.  The  officials  of  the  pool  had  paid  millions 
of  farmers’  money  to  buy  a  city  market.  Pool  mem¬ 


bers,  he  said,  bad  then  the  finest  liquid  milk  market 
a  bunch  of  farmers  had  ever  owned.  They  were 
through  with  surplus.  They  were  not  to  have  any 
more.  They  were  just  going  to  stay  put  on  the  great 
liquid  market  they  had  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
non-poolers,  he  said,  would  take  care  of  surplus  for 
the  future.  In  fact  you  could,  he  said,  hear  their 
groans  already ! 

Now  he  admits  that  he  has  no  bought  market  or 
monopoly  and  that  all  must  share  the  surplus  and 
the  markets.  And  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  this 
competitive  market,  pool  patrons  paid  for  expenses 
alone,  $22,300,190.07  last  year.  What  pikers  the  oil 
promoter  schemers  are  after  all. 


Who  are  the  Dairy  Statesmen? 

Has  the  man  with  the  milk  pail  no  spokesman  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  For  years  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  the  Congressional  Record ,  and  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  doings  of  Congress,  but  more 
especially,  as  a  farmer,  in  laws  enacted  for  his  benefit. 
But  I  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance  of  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  rising  in  his  place  and  saying  a  word  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  great  industry  of  dairying.  The  man  with 
the  milk  pail  seems  to  have  no  spokesman,  but  the  pages 
of  the  Record  are  replete  with  the  speeches  of  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  who  eloquently  plead  the  plight  of 
the  cotton,  the  wheat,  the  corn,  the  wool  and  the  beef 
grower,  but  scarcely  a  word  for  the  men  and  women 
who  toil  early  and  late  to  produce  the  greatest  staple 
food  known  to  man — milk. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
farming  that  is  so  exacting,  so  laborious,  so  confining, 
that  demands  such  long  hours,  that  calls  for  more  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge  than  dairy  farming.  Yet.  the 
dairyman  as  a  reward  for  all  of  his  patience,  skill  and 
long  hours  of  backbreaking  toil  receives  the  least  at¬ 
tention  of  any  of  the  producers  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

In  framing  our  tariff  laws  the  dairy  farmer  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  The  tariff  on  butter  is  eight  cents 
per  pound.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  adjust  the  difference  in^  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  between  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand, 
Denmark  and  Canada.  But  the  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
man  is  suffering  the  most  from  the  importation  of  fresh 
milk  and  cream  from  Canada.  There  was  imported  into 
the  United  States  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Buf¬ 
falo  districts  in  the  year  1923,  1,239,722  gallons  of 
cream  or  10,413,655  lbs.,  and  3,733,486  gallons  of  milk 
or  31,734,634  lbs.,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $3,- 
113,206. 

The  importation  of  milk  for  1923  increased  over  that 
of  1922,  155  per  cent;  of  cream  in  1923  over  that  of 
1922,  62  per  cent. 

In  1924  the  importation  of  cream  was  3,302,924  gal¬ 
lons,  or  27,744,562  lbs.,  an  increase  over  1923  of  166.6 
per  cent. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  munificent  tariff  of  2% 
cents  per  gallon,  or  .00294  mills  per  pound  on  milk  and 
20  cents  per  gallon  or  .0238  cents  per  pound  on  cream 
is  entirely  too  low  to  protect  the  dairyman  in  his  own 
markets. 

The  American  dairyman,  in  common  with  all  other 
farmers,  is  saddled  with  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
His  property  is  visible — is  not  capable  of  concealment. 
He  is,  however,  loyal  to  the  government.  He  upholds 
its  laws,  maintains  its  institutions,  reveres  its  flag, 
rears  his  children  in  patriotism,  inculcates  in  them 
habits  of  industry,  and  gives  of  his  blood  and  treasure 
to  his  government  in  times  of  peril.  Should  he  not, 
therefore,  have  first  consideration  in  the  markets  of 
his  own  government?  All  other  great  industries 
have  their  spokesmen,  and  are  amply  protected.  Labor 
is  likewise  protected  by  the  present  immigration  law. 
Who  will  stand  up  and  speak  for  the  man  with  the 
milk  pail?  Is  not  now  the  time  while  dairying  is 
languishing  for  the  great  organizations  representing 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  Empire  State  to  stand  up  and 
insist  on  a  square  deal  for  this  most  vital  industry? 

GEO.  G.  ROYCE. 


The  Work  of  Farm  Organizations 

N  page  1081  we  printed  an  interview  with  F.  W. 
Cornwall  regarding  a  hearing  relative  to  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  freight  rates  on  fruit  shipments.  At 
the  close  of  this  interview  Mr.  Cornwall  was  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  he  would  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  farm  organization  that  had  the 
courage  to  fight  when  it  is  evident  that  the  industry 
is  being  imposed  upon. 

We  have  received  an  unsigned  letter  from  a  writer 
who  refers  to  the  work  done  in  presenting  the  case 
at  Washington  by  the  Farms  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  various  farm  organizations.  This 
writer  says: 

“I  am  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  various  farm  organizations 
of  New  York  State  should  certainly  give  credit  for 
the  work  and  assistance  given  in  the  presenting  of 
this  case  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.” 

In  response  to  this  unsigned  letter  Mr.  Cornwall 
makes  the  following  comment : 

Referring  to  farmers’  organizations,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
for  many  years,  and  we  are  on  record  as  confining  our¬ 
selves  strictly  within  educational  lines,  although  a 
minority  have  believed  we  should  work  along  other 
lines  as  well. 

The  Grange  is  a  social  organization.  There  is  need 
of  it,  and  it  has  held  true  to  form  with  admirable  con¬ 
sistency. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  organized  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  supported  in  part  by  public  money  raised 
by  taxes.  The  railroad  companies  are  large  taxpay¬ 
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ers,  paying  their  taxes  presumably  out  of  freight  rates. 
IIow  long  would  the  Farm  Bureau  last,  if  it  should 
fight  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  or  advise  slashing 
production? 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  would  not  change 
one  word  of  the  “interview.”  In  fact  I  would  em¬ 
phasize  that  agriculture  is  in  need  of  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Joint  Council  that  has  the  courage  to 
fight  when  its  interests  are  being  imposed  upon. 


The  Sanitary  School  Toilet  Once  More 

Some  few  years  ago  we  (our  school  district)  bought 
one  of  those  tank  (so-called  sanitary)  indoor  toilets  for 
the  school,  or  to  be  exact  two  of  the  tanks  or  toilets. 

I  am  not  informed  of  the  cost,  but  am  told  the  two 
cost  around  $200.  They  have  been  more  or  less  an 
expense  and  nuisance  ever  since  we  have  had  them. 
They  are  simply  solid  iron  tanks  with  a  man-hole  in 
top,  but  with  no  outlet  of  any  kind — not  even  a  faucet 
- — for  letting  out  the  contents ;  the  means  of  cleaning 
has  been  by  dipping  contents  through  man-hole  in  top 
or  by  pumping  contents  out  into  pails  and  emptying 
into  excavations  dug  in  ground.  This  has  cost  the 
district  $16  a  year  to  maintain.  The  disinfectant  has 
been  bought  from  the  firm  that  furnished  the  tanks  at 
a  cost  of  $6  per  year. 

This  year  a  man  was  sent  from  Syracuse  to  clean 
the  tanks  (he  claims  by  request  of  the  district  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools,  or  school  official)  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  school  trustee,  or  any  of  the 
school  officers,  or  even  any  knowledge  or  order  from 
anyone  in  the  district.  In  past  years  the  same  has  been 
done  by  a  local  man  here,  and  would  have  so  been 
done  this  year  if  the  trustee  had  not  intended  taking 
the  tanks  out  and  dumping  them  over  the  dump — which 
has  been  done.  This  man  pumped  out  the  contents  of 
both  tanks  onto  the  ground,  and  left  same  there ;  he 
did  not  even  use  the  ordinary  precaution  of  putting 
bme  or  other  disinfectant  on  same,  or  even  cover  with 
earth.  In  one  day  the  hot  sun  caused  a  stench,  and 
flies  to  act  accordingly.  The  trustee  has  been  to  the 
expense  of  getting  lime  to  disinfect,  and  earth,  etc.,  to 
cover  this  mess.  If  this  is  “sanitation”  under  our  school 
system,  then  it’s  high  time  our  State  educational  sys¬ 
tem  or  officials  be  changed,  we  believe. 

Will  you  advise  just  how  much  authority  the  school 
officials  of  the  State  or  county  have  over  this  kind  of 
work,  and  if  the  trustee  of  the  school  has  no  legal 
status  in  the  premises,  why  are  we  holding  meetings  to 
elect  local  school  officials?  If  trustees  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  hire  work  of  above  kinds,  or  repairs,  etc.,  in 
schoolhouses,  .then  we  may  as  well  all  vote  for  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  our  schools  "and  let  the  central  school  idea 
prevail.  a  taxpayer. 

OME  years  ago  the  State  Education  Department 
ordered  all  school  districts  to  install  these  so- 
called  “sanitary”  toilets.  In  some  cases  at  least 
the  department  threatened  to  withhold  the  school 
money  if  these  toilets  were  not  used.  In  a  few  cases 
we  think  they  did  hold  up  this  money.  Many  dis¬ 
trict  officers  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  and 
the  department  apparently  abandoned  its  attempt 
to  enforce  the  rule.  Our  reports  show  that  many  of 
these  toilets  turned  out  just  like  the  one  described 
above.  The  majority  of  them  were  not  and  are  not 
“sanitary,”  and  many  of  them  developed  into  a 
nuisance.  We  never  felt  from  the  first  that  the  de¬ 
partment  ever  had  any  legal  right  to  enforce  such 
a  rule,  anti  to  withhold  the  school  money  in  case  the 
district  refused  to  comply.  If  a  case  involving  this 
matter  had  been  fought  out  in  the  courts  as  that 
case  on  Long  Island  was -we  believe  the  department 
would  have  lost.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  all 
this  is  that  a  single  school  district  cannot  make  any 
adequate  defense  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  With  the 
threat  of  the  loss  of  school  money  hanging  over  them 
the  district  officers  will  usually  yield  even  when  they 
are  sure  that  it  is  a  case  of  injustice.  They  cannot 
carry  the  expense  of  an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts 
alone.  As  for  that  man  who  came  and  pumped  out 
the  tank,  we  do  not  see  that  he  had  any  business 
on  the  premises.  The  New  York  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  so  as  to  help  in  such  cases. 


Conditions  in  the  Northwest 

I  have  just  spent  the  past  two  weeks  traveling  over 
most  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  North  Dakota.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Red  River  Valley  are  greatly  improved 
over  what  they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
grain  crop  is  good  and  grain  prices  are  holding  up  to 
profitable  levels.  The  potato  acreage  is  cut  down  and 
the  yield  will  not  exceed  75  bushels  per  acre  on  an 
average,  but  the  prospects  of  a  good  price  are  encour¬ 
aging.  Farmers  I  have  talked  to  all  seem  quite  pros¬ 
perous  and  contented,  while  bankers  and  country  town 
business  men  in  general  are  busy  and  giving  good  re¬ 
ports  of  collections. 

Conditions  throughout  Minnesota  are  about  the  same, 
although  the  long-continued  drought  this  Summer  is 
burning  up  the  corn  and  has  ruined  most  of  the  late 
potato  crop.  There  was  sufficient  moisture  during  the 
early  growing  season  to  produce  heavy  grain  crops  and 
hay  is  generally  good  too.  Where  the  soil  is  not  too 
light  the  corn  crop  is  going  to  be  fairly  good,  at  least 
it  will  make  good  hard  corn  this  season.  Pastures  are 
burned  up  and  dairymen  are  feeding  their  cows  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow. 

Milk  prices  are  not  high  enough  here  to  make  the 
dairy  farmers  any  too  prosperous  and  farm  labor  is 
high  and  hard  to  get.  Most  of  the  dairying  in  this 
State  is  carried  on  as  a  family  proposition  with  the 
women  and  children  doing  most  of  the  milking  and 
very  little  hired  help  being  employed.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  much  help  the  farmers  seem  to  go 
broke  pretty  fast  unless  they  are  particularly  well  sit¬ 
uated  as  to  market  B.  J. 

Minnesota. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Trees 

The  poplar  is  a  soldier, 

The  beech  tree  is  a  queen, 

The  birch,  the  daintiest  fairy 
That  tripped  upon  a  green. 

But  there  are  only  two  trees 
That  set  my  heart  astir, 

They  are  the  drooping  larch  tree 
And  the  rough  Scotch  fir. 

The  oak  tree  tells  of  conquest 
And  solid,  dogged  worth. 

The  elm  of  quiet  homesteads 
And  peace  upon  the  earth. 

But  oh  !  my  love  and  lady, 

Just  two  trees  speak  of  her. 
They  are  the  swaying  larch  tree 
And  the  rough  Scotch  fir. 

They  speak  of  shady  woodlands. 
They  tell  of  windy  heath, 

Of  branches  spread  above  us 
And  crackling  cones  beneath. 

A  nd  oh  !  I  fain  would  wander 
Where  once  I  went  with  her, 
Beneath  the  golden  larch  tree 
And  the  rough  Scotch  fir. 

The  ash  is  bent  with  weeping. 

The  cypress  dark  with  doom. 

The  .almond  tree  and  hawthorn 
Are  bright  with  hope  and  bloom. 

But  there  are  only  two  trees 
That  set  my  heart  astir, 

They  are  the  swaying  larch  tree 
And  the  bleak  'Scotch  fir. 

— Irene  Maunder  in  the 
London  Bookman. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  reprint  the  recipe  for 
cucumber  ring  pickles,  given  a  few  years 
ago.  This  recipe  calls  for  three  dozen 
cucumbers  1%  in.  in  diameter,  slicing 
size.  Put  in  an  agate  vessel  and  cover 
with  about  six  quarts  water  in  which  is 
dissolved  two  cups  salt.  Let  stand  three 
days,  changing  the  brine  each  day ;  use 
1*4  cups  salt  the  second  day,  one  cup 
the  third  day.  Then  drain,  slice  cross- 
ways  about  one-half  or  three-quarters 
inch  thick.  Simmer  two  hours  in  weak 
vinegar  with  a  few  grape  leaves,  then 
drain.  Make  a  syrup  with  three  pints 
vinegar,  2*4  lbs.  brown  sugar  and  stick 
cinnamon  to  taste.  Boil  and  pour  over 
cucumbers.  Three  days  in  succession 
drain  off  syrup,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and 
pour  over  pickles  again,  third  day  seal 
in  jar. 

* 

Folder  No.  4,  issued  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  entitled  “What 
Builds  Babies,’’  and  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  to  all  mothers.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  food  for  the  expectant 
mother,  if  intelligently  followed,  will 
benefit  both  mother  and  child. 


* 

Among  the  literature  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
housekeepers  we  find  “Time-tables  for 
Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.” 
Miscellaneous  Circular  24,  which  answers 
many  questions  that  come  up  during  the 
canning  season.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  price  five  cents.  Two  other  excellent 
bulletins  are  “Homemade  Apple  and 
Citrus  Pectin  Extracts  and  Their  Use  in 
Jelly  Making,”  Department  Circular  254, 
and  “Making  Fermented  Pickles,”  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  1438.  These  also  cost 
five  cents  each,  and  judging  from  the 
questions  vre  receive  they  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  subjects.  “Homemade  Fruit  Butters,” 
Farmers’  Bulletin  000,  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington.  Few  housekeep¬ 
ers  seem  to  realize  how  much  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  helping  them,  and 
how  much  valuable  literature  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Washington. 


Grape  Juice 

The  suggestions  in  a  recent  article, 
“Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Days”  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  When  one  has  learned  the  value 
of  fruit  juices  in  hot  w'eather,  planning 
the  Summer  drinks  will  be  considered  as 
important  as  fruit  canning,  and  far  more 
essential  than  the  annual  pickling.  Bot¬ 
tled  juices  form  a  basis  for  delicious  com¬ 
bination  drinks,  or  may  be  served  plain. 
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They  are  of  greatest  value  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  who  does  not  always  have  access 
to  citrus  fruits.  Berry,  pineapple  and 
even  rhubarb  juices  are  excellent  for  com¬ 
bination  drinks,  but  grape  juice  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  for  plain  serving.  In  the 
family  where  there  are  children  the  bot¬ 
tled  juices  are  of  the  utmost  value.  To 
children  wrho  know  that  there  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  these  in  the  cellar,  the 
pop  stand  has  little  attraction.  When  we 
pack  the  picnic  basket,  or  even  when  the 
little  folks  have  lunch  on  the  lawn,  the 
cool  drinks  are.  ready  in  the  cellar.  We 
feel  so  much  safer  in  giving  them  access 
to  the  sweet  homemade  juices  than  in  let¬ 
ting  them  visit  the  soft  drink  counters. 
Every  mother  can  “do  her  bit”  toward 
halting  the  abnormal  pop  demand  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


239.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  years, 
36,  38.  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  32-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


2076.  Dainty  night¬ 
gown  with  yoke  ef¬ 
fect.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44-in. 


on  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  Sts  yds. 
of  32-in.  figured  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd. 
of  40-in.  plain  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


1925.  Cunning  style 
for  tots.  Cut  in 
sizes  6  months,  1 
and  2  years.  Size 
1  year  requires  lYi 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 


terial.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


which  our  editors  recently  told  us.  Then 
it  is  needless  to  remind  the  farmer’s  wife 
that  the  menfolks  in  the  harvest  field 
hail  a  pitcher  of  grape  juice  as  a  “pep 
renewer.” 

When  a  sweet,  mildjflavored  drink  is 
desired  the  recipe  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  times  is 
unequaled.  It  should  be  reprinted  every 
year  for  the  new  readers,  as  the  flavor  is 
the  best  ever,  and  the  method  of  making 
is  so  quick  and  easy.  We  have  just  used 
some  that  was  canned  three  years  ago, 
so  have  thoroughly  tested  its  keeping 
quality.  The  grapes  are  stemmed, 
washed  and  drained.  Put  a  scant  quart 
of  grapes  into  a  hot,  sterilized  two-quart 
jar  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  fill  the  jar  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  water  and  seal. 
The  jar  cover  and  rubber  should  also  be 
placed  in  hot  water  before  using.  While 
cooling,  shake  the  jar  occasionally  to  aid 
in  dissolving  sugar.  With  the  juice  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  worthless  grapes  will  even¬ 
tually  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  so 
that  they  are  easily  drained.  For  smaller 
cans  use  in  same  proportion.  Catawba 
grapes  yield  a  juice  of  unsurpassed  flavor, 
or  any  blue  grape  is  good.  The  green  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  combined  with  blue.  Wild 


When  House  Burned  at  Arctic,  R.  I, 

Only  STEWART  Pipeless  Remained  Standing 


Our  local  dealer,  who  took  picture  shown  above,  writes  as  follows: 
“Three  houses  in  a  row  burned  completely  down.  Only  thing  left 
standing  was  good  old  STEWART  Pipeless.  As  you  will  note,  there 
was  not  even  a  dent  in  it — everything  remained  intact.  The  fire  was  so 
hot  that  it  melted  glass  on  top  of  register.  The  fire  in  the  cellar  burned 
for  three  days.  We  intend  to  install  this  same  furnace  in  another  house 
which  this  man  is  going  to  build.” 


MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


in  Value  and  Service 

STewarT 

Great  Powerful  Pipeless 
Furnace,  Built  with  93 
Years’  Experience,  for 
Faithful  Lifetime  Service, 


THOUSANDS  now  in  use,  giving  great  satisfaction.  HEATS  whole 
house.  Easy  to  install  and  operate.  Burns  WOOD  or  Coal  and 
SAVES  1/3  to  Vl  usual  fuel  expense.  Most  inexpensive  satisfactory 
heating  system  on  the  market.  Sold  and  scientifically  installed  by 
dependable  dealers. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  and  NEAREST  DEALER’S  NAME 


FULLER  ftWARREN  C0..TR0Y.N.Y. 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  and  75$  Pk$’s.Sold  Everywhere 


K0DHKER5 


One  roll  film  develo 
and  printed  and  one  q 
5x7  Enlargement  for  «J 
PHOTOGRAM 
LA  BORATORIE! 
Box  185  Newark,  F 


CASH  old  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any 
quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and  PAY 
THE  FREIGHT.  Deal  direct  and  save  middleman’s 
profit.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO„  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pure  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or 
berries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  Clark  “Cutaway”  Cider  Mills 
and  Fruit  Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Disk  Harrows,  are  unusually  high  quality  ; 
they  give  perfect  satisfaction  aud  last  for 
years.  Get  yours  before  the  rush.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices  TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  10  Elm  St..  Higganum,  Ct. 


Let  Guticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 

Sample  Soap.  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cutlcura  Laboratories,  Dept  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FREE  Book  o£ 

Factory  Prices 

Get  my  FREE  book 

Ranges  color  pages. 

Full  of  new 
ideas, new  fea¬ 
tures  and  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  oil  stoves, 
v*— porcelain  enamel  coal  and  wood 
s-^*==s=3^ ranges,  porcelain  enamel  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges  and 
furnaces— both  pipe  and  1  regis¬ 
ter  type.  200  styles  and  sizes. 

$i,ooo, aoo  Saving 

I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000 

V>  this  year.  FumaCd 

you  share  in  this  great  saving?  ^  gm 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms—  p 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Greatest  SALE  in  our  25  years  is  on! 

New  book  tells  you  all  about  my  easy 
terms,  as  low  as  $3.00  monthly.  It  ex¬ 
plains  my  30  day  FREE  trial  and  360 
day  approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Money  back  guarantee— the  strongest 
ever  written.  Kalamazoo  FREE  fur¬ 
nace  plansand  FREE  service  eliminate 
entirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

560,000  Customers 

Buy  the  way  560,000  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  know  is  the  right  way.  Some¬ 
one  must  buy  from  the  factory  first- 
why  not  you? 
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The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Mr.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog  of  stoves. 

ranges,  and  furnaces.  1  am  interested  in - ranges, , .  -  - 

heating|stoves, _ gas  stoves, - oil  stoves, - furnaces. 

(Check  article  in.which  you  are  interested.) 


Nome. 


Address- 


City- - State. 


Send  for  this 
Free  Book 

ruwwiwg_ 

WATER 

in  Abundance 


With 


GOULDS 

autowater 

Systems 


OUR  new  booklet  K,  will  help  you 
select  the  right  water  system  for 
your  needs.  It  contains  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  installing  water  systems 
on  farms  and  in  suburban  homes, 
and  gives  details  of  our  complete  line 
of  electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems.  Send  for  it. 


GOULDS  PUMPS 

AND  WATER 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#th  St..  New  York 
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grapes  are  especially  good  and  are  often 
available  when  others  are  not. 

Bottling  grape  juice  requires  more  work, 
but  extra  fruit  jars  are  not  always  at 
hand  for  the  former  method.  The  best 
flavored  grape  juice  is  prepared  with  as 
little  cooking  as  possible,  as  boiling  im¬ 
pairs  the  flavor.  Wash  the  grapes,  crush 
them,  add  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
from  sticking,  and  heat  gradually  with 
frequent  stirring,  but  do  not  bring  to 
boil.  The  juice  can  be  pressed  from  the 
uncooked  fruit  if  preferred,  but  there  is 
less  chance  for  fermentation  in  the  hot- 
press  method.  For  easy  straining  set  a 
colander  into  a  large  dish,  lay  a  large 
square  of  cheesecloth  over  the  colander 
and  pour  the  fruit  into  this.  Bring  edges 
of  square  together,  tie  and  hang  up  for 
complete  draining.  A  device  of  proven 
value  to  us  is  a  hook  screwed  underneath 
the  bottom  of  the  kitchen  stool.  The 
stool  can  be  set  on  the  table  over  the 
colander  and  the  draining  bag  easily  lifted 
to  the  hook.  The  juice  may  be  further 
filtered  through  a  flannel  if  desired.  If 
the  strained  juice  is  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
disturbed  for  three  or  four  hours  the 
particles  of  pulp  will  settle,  leaving  a 
clearer  juice,  which  can  be  carefully 
drained  off.  Do  not  prolong  this  settling 
process  in  hot  weather,  as  fermentation 
might  occur. 

The  strained  juice  can  now  be  poured 
into  sterilized  fruit  jars  or  bottles  and 
pasteurized,  or  can  be  heated  first  and 
sugar  added,  if  desired,  heating  only 
enough  to  dissolve  sugar.  In  either  case 
bottles  or  jars  should  be  well  sterilized 
by  boiling  before  filling.  We  do  this  in 
the  oven  if  top  of  stove  is  in  use.  Invert 
bottles  in  a  dish  drainer  to  drain.  In 
case  there  are  enough  bottles  to  stand 
close  together  to  fill  boiler,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  overturning,  they  can  be  pasteurized 
standing.  Set  sterilized  bottles  on  rack 
in  boiler ;  a  piece  of  galvanized  netting 
cut  to  fit  bottom  is  very  satisfactory. 
Have  only  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
boiler  before  filling  bottles,  to  prevent 
them  from  overturning.  Use  a  large  fun¬ 
nel  and  fill  only  up  to  an  inch  from  the 
top  of  bottle,  to  allow  for  expansion  of 
juice.  Seal  with  caps  or  new  corks,  and 
pour  more  warm  water  into  boiler.  The 
immersion  method  is  considered  safe, 
but  we  have  always  had  the  water  only 
up  to  necks  of  bottles,  to  facilitate  han¬ 
dling,  and  have  never  lost  any  juice.  The 
bottles  may  be  laid  on  side,  two  or  three 
layers  deep,  if  immersed.  In  this  method, 
if  corks  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
squares  of  cloth  over  them  to  prevent 
blowing  out  during  pasteurization.  If 
bottles  have  been  left  standing  any  corks 
that  have  blown  out  may  be  quickly  re¬ 
placed  as  soon  as  boiler  is  opened. 

The  use  of  a  thermometer  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  in  securing  grape  juice  of  good 
flavor,  as  the  temperature  should  never  go 
above  boiling  point.  If  using  one,  heat 
water  in  boiler  until  it  reaches  180  de¬ 
grees,  draw  boiler  back  on  stove  or  lower 
flame,  and  keep  it  at  this  temperature 
five  minutes  for  pint  bottles,  10  minutes 
for  quart.  Allow  10  minutes  for  fruit 
jars,  leaving  lower  wire  unclamped  or 
screw-top  slightly  loosened  as  in  all  cold 
pack  canning.  If  no  thermometer  is  used, 
heat  water  to  nearly  boiling  point  and 
hold  it  at  this  temperature  for  required 
time.  Remove  bottles  from  boiler,  push 
corks  in  more  securely,  and  dip  into 
melted  paraffin  when  cool  enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  giving  them  a  second  dip.  If  corked 
bot'tles  are  stored  lying  on  their  sides  the 
corks  are  kept  moist  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  molding.  jirs.  ii.  b. 


More  About  Kitchen 
Bouquet 

In  answer  to  a  Pennsylvania  reader, 
page  1128,  will  say  that  a  kitchen  bou¬ 
quet  consists  of  a  small  leek  (the  culti¬ 
vated  kind),  four  or  five  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  a  bay  leaf,  tied  together.  For  soups, 
I  use  besides  the  bouquet,  two  stalks  of 
celery  (the  outside  leaves),  a  medium¬ 
sized  onion  in  which  I  stick  four  or  five 
whole  cloves,  three  or  four  carrots,  a 
piece  of  turnip  the  size  of  the  fist,  a  little 
cabbage  if  liked,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 

For  stews  I  do  not  use  the  cabbage. 
I  cut  the  vegetables  mentioned  above  in 
cubes,  leave  the  onion  whole,  and  brown 
them  in  a  little  lard. 

In  Summer  I  dry  the  herbs  to  have 
them  for  Winter.  I  pick  them  free  of 
grass,  wash  and  drain  them,  spread  them 
on  tins,  and  put  in  the  oven,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  turning  them  occasionally. 
When  dried  I  bruise  them  with  my  fin¬ 
gers  and  sift  them  ;  then  store  in  tin  cans. 
When  celery  is  prepared  for  the  table,  I 
use  all  the  good  leaves,  cut  the  tops  fine 
and  dry  as  above.  When  unable  to  get 
celery  I  use  the  seed,  which  answers  very 
well.  However*  it  is  expensive. 

I  like  a  clump  of  chives,  too.  Take  a 
pinch,  wash,  chop  fine  and  use  in  omelet, 
potato  salad,  clear  soup  (just  before 
serving),  etc. 

Chervil  is  another  good  herb.  Use  it 
in  the  same  way  as  parsley.  It  has  a 
peculiar  flavor  all  its  own. 

Use  about  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
cloves  as  pepper  in  anything. 

EMIIJCE  DENNLER. 


10-Day  Tube  FREE 

Mail  the  Coupon 


This  new  way  works  wonders 


on  cloudy  teeth 

Modern  science,  by  perfecting  a  new 
way  of  combating  the  stubborn 
film  that  covers  teeth,  now  opens 
the  road  to  whiter  teeth,  safely. 


THAT  cloudy  teeth,  yellow¬ 
ish,  discolored  teeth  can  be 
made  whiter  is  now  an  accepted 
fact.  Foremost  dentists  of  the 
world  are  widely  urging  this  new 
method.  You  can  have  cleaner, 
prettier  teeth  if  you  will  start 
today. 

This  is  accomplished  by  com¬ 
bating  a  viscous  film  that  covers 
teeth.  A  stubborn,  hard  to  re¬ 
move  film  that  old  type  denti¬ 
frices  do  not  fight  successfully. 

Run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth  and  you  can  feel  this  film. 
Under  it  are  the  clear,  attractive 
teeth  you  envy  in  others.  Com¬ 
bat  it,  and  your  teeth  become 
many  shades  whiter — more  glis¬ 
tening.  This  offers  you  a  10-day 
test  free.  Mail  the  coupon. 


The  great  enemy  of  teeth 

Film  is  the  great  enemy  of  teeth 
beauty.  And  a  chief  cause,  ac¬ 
cording  to  world’s  dental  au¬ 
thorities,  of  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  into  crev¬ 
ices  and  stays.  Germs  by  the 
millions  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  common  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  It  holds  food  in  con¬ 
tact  with  teeth,  inviting  the  acid 
that  causes  decay. 

You  can’t  have  prettier,  whiter 
teeth;  you  can’t  have  healthier 
teeth  unless  you  combat  that 
film. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  Pepsodent.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  results  from  old 
time  dentifrices.  Begin  beautify¬ 
ing  your  teeth  today. 


FREE 


Pgpsadgnl 


Mail  this  for 
10-Day  Tube  to 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY  . 

Dept.  933,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.,  U.  S.  A.  J,  NfV"I2£3'  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  World  s  Dental  Authorities 

Send  to 

Name . . . 


Address . 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


1839 


Write  today 
for  this 

FREE 
BOO 


■The  complete  hand- 
txiok  on  figuring  water 
System  installation, 
*'How  to  Have  Run¬ 
ning  Water,”  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Gives 
complete  details  and 
will  solve  your  watjr 
problems.  This  book 
is  fret;  and  means  no 
obligation. 


Fresh , 

Soft, 

Water 

Under  Pressure  in  YOUR  Home  at  the 
Turn  of  a  faucet  l 

The  Hoosier  Water  Service  operates  from 
any  source  of  supply  —  from  well,  creek, 
spring,  lake  or  cistern,  giving  you  that  most 
advantageous  convenience  of  the  city — run¬ 
ning  water.  Think  what  it  means  to  have 
water  under  pressure  for  drinking,  kitchen, 
bath,  garden,  lawns,  garage,  stock  and  for 
fire  protection  1  Do  away  with  the  drugery 
of  pumping  and  carrying  water  for  no  more 
than  the  cost  you  are  now  paying.  Uses  any 
power — gasoline,  electricity,  or  wind.  Easy 
to  install  and  operate.  Protected  inside  and 
out  by  special  GALVAZINK  process.  First 
cost  is  low  and  it  gives  long  years  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  service.  Sold  by  reliable  mer¬ 
chants. 

FLINT  a  WALLING  MFG.OO. 

Dept.  Y _  KENDALLVILLE,  1ND. 

AgalVAZihk, 


w, 


AND 

SAVE 

lei 


Its  Easy  to  Get 

HOLESALE 
PRICES 

On  standard  water  or  | 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 

7  water  systems,  gasoline 

I  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house¬ 
hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
--^today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

H°\l/  y 

0/%e£0y  HI  Utica-KY* 


a 

>Q? 


IttUSUtO  nuj*  HAMJ1A  tuoa  Office 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

One  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  comprises  4H 
or  6-foot  Iron  enameled  bath  tub,  one  19-ineh  lava¬ 
tory.  A  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  seat,  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps  and  fittings. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Proof 
of  i a  Good  Feed 

Your  bank  book  tells  you  whether 
you  are  making  or  losing  money.  If  you 
are  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed  the  right 
way  your  bank  account  should  be  growing. 

Many  cow  testing  associations  are  making  their  best 
records  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in  the  ration.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  by  the  Cow  Testing  Association  of  Big  Bend. 

W isconsin  is  typical  of  many. 

Fifteen  cows  that  freshened  it  the  Fall  were  fed  until 
December  31st  without  any  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Their 
average  milk  yield  for  December  was  643.1  pounds  and 
average  butterfat  3.74%  per  cow. 

On  January  first  they  were  put  on  a  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
ration  with  the  following  results : 

Jan. —average  per  cow— milk,  889.6 lbs— fat  3.78% 

Feb.-  “  “  “  “  811.6  “  “  3.57% 

March—  “  “  “  “  1144.1  “  “  3.86% 

Nea  rly  twice  as  much  milk  in  March  as  in  December. 
The  cows  were  fresher  in  December,  but  they  didn’t  have 
any  Com  Gluten  Feed.  That’s  the  reason  why  they 
couldn’t  do  their  best.  . 

Whethsr  you  are  feeding  for  milk,  beef  or  pork  you 
should  get  better  results  at  lower  cost  by  feeding  Corn 
Gluten  Feed.  Get  it  from  your  dealer.  If  you  buy  a  mixed 
feed  be  sure  it  contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  2  gives  you  the  newest  and  best  ideas 
on  feeding  for  profit.  The  tested  rations  in  this  book  will 
make  you  more  money  this  winter.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III . 

No.  II 


100  Lbs 


Unicom  results  are 
Digestible  Nutrient n 
promises 

Nobody  can  say  that  a  feed, 
because  it  contains  the  most 
“digestible  nutrients”  for  the 
price  per  ton,  will  make  100  lbs. 
of  milk  at  lowest  cost. 

Practical  men  are  interested 
only  in  results;  not  in  theories. 
Promise  is  not  performance. 

"  J"  Unicorn  makes  100  ~ I 

Jfl  lbs .  of  milk  at  the  ^ 
L  lowest  cost  for  feedj 

That  statement  is  not  a  prom¬ 
ise.  It  is  a  fact.  It  can  be  proved 
by  anyone,  at  any  time,  in  any 
barn  where  average  dairy  cows 
are  fed. 

It  is  a  statement  made  by  a 
responsible  company,  51  years 
in  existence. 

When  any  other  feed  mix¬ 
ture  is  found  that  makes  milk  at 
a  lower  cost  than  Unicorn,  this 
company  will  make  it. 


CHAPIN  «&.  COMPANY 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UNICORN 

DAIRY  RATION 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT 
&B0HYBRATES  50%  FlBRF 

chapin&co. 


New  England  Hay 
Production 

New  England  has  some  of  the  best  hay 
land  in  the  world,  also  some  of  the  best 
hay  markets.  The  farmers  need  the 
money.  Why  then,  is  so  much  hay  im¬ 
ported?  Could  not  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  produce  all  the  hay  that  section 
needs  ? 

I  think  that  considering  the  price  of 
labor  here  and  the  price  that  is  paid  by 
the  dealers  for  the  hay  that  is  sent  to 
the  Boston  market,  it  would  not  p^y  to 
make  a  practice  of  raising  hay  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  This  last  year  the  price  offered  for 
■No.  1  hay  delivered  at  the  station  was 
$10  per  ton,  but  late  this  Spring  I  think 
some  got  $12  per  ton.  I  think  that  it 
pays  better  to  feed  the  hay  to  a  good 
herd  of  cows  and  sell  the  finished  product. 

Maine.  james  u.  gttpttix. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  who  have  hay  to  sell  have  not  kept 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  sell 
their  hay  year  after  year  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  and  putting  the  dressing  back  on 
the  land,  and  do  not  buy  as  much  fertili¬ 
zer  as  is  needed  to  raise  the  best  grades 
of  hay.  Those  who  buy  want  good  hay, 
and  therefore  buy  where  first-class  hay 
is  produced.  The  grass  on  a  vacant  farm 
in  this  section  brought  $175  two  years 
ago,  and  this  year  was  sold  for  $85.  A 
lot  of  grass  in  this  State  will  not  even 
be  cut.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  best 
of  hay  cannot  be  raised  in  Maine  nnd  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  chas.  A.  graves. 

Maine. 


Keeping  a  Scrub  Cow 

When  we  came  to  South  Jersey  six 
years  ago  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  cow.  I  could  buy  what  here  was 
called  a  good  cow  for  from  $50  to  $60, 
but  one  look  at  them  was  enough  ;  didn’t 
want  to  buy  dried  beef  on  the  hoof,  nor 
a  cow  that  would  give  six  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  for  five  months  and  then  loaf  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  sent  to  one 
of  your  advertisers  and  purchased  a  high- 
grade  Holstein  for  $185 ;  cow  had  been 
bred  to  a  purebred  sire.  We  are  using 
that  cow’s  daughter,  now  five  years  old, 
for  the  family  milk  cow.  Since  January 
10,  1925,  that  cow  has  furnished  all  the 
milk  and  cream  for  a  family  of  six,  three 
of  them  boys  from  8  to  14  years  old,  who 
consume  at  least  one  quart  each  per  day, 
and  we  have  sold  $350  worth  of  milk 
since  January  14,  1925. 

I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  dry  up 
the  cow  a  month  before  she  was  due  to 
freshen,  August  10.  The  cow  is  now 
giving  25  quarts  of  rich  milk  per  day, 
though  we  have  no  pasture  and  she  is 
fed  on  green  corn  fodder  and  the  like. 
Grain  ration  costs  24  cents  a  day.  Do 
you  think  that  cow  is  paying?  If  so  why 
keep  a  scrub?  We  sell  our  surplus  milk 
to  a  near  neighbor,  who  is  successfully 
running  a  12-cow  dairy  on  10  acres  of 
land,  so  there  is  no  cost  of  delivery. 

How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  straw 
litter  in  your  henhouses?  We  have  four 
acres  of  land  for  crops ;  can  never  obtain 
wheat  or  oat  straw  for  henhouses  for  less 
than  $25  per  ton,  and  as  we  keep  on  an 
average  1,000  hens,  this  straw  bill  is 
quite  a  big  item.  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  one-half  to  one  acre  into  wheat, 
cut  when  ripe,  put  into  barn  or  stack. 
An  acre  of  good  growth  wheat  should 
yield  two  tons  of  straw.  Once  a  week 
instead,  of  a  noon  lunch  from  grain  bins, 
throw  into  each  henhouse  a  few  bundles 
or  forkfuls  of  unthrashed  wheat.  Re¬ 
sult,  hens  do  the  thrashing,  get  much  ex¬ 
ercise,  produce  more  eggs,  scatter  the 
straw  and  the  straw  bill  is  minus. 

'New  Jersey.  dr.  j.  frank  locke. 


Who  Will  Be  the  Village 
Blacksmith 

The  farm  boy  who  has  an  inclination 
to  law,  would  do  well  to  think  twice,  and 
give  blacksmithing  one  thought.  A  black¬ 
smith  tells  the  writer  that  he  would  glad¬ 
ly  pay  a  helper  $1  an  hour,  but  he  cannot 
get  competent  assistance.  The  young 
man  who  is  or  even  has  a  remote  idea 
that  he  is  mechanically  inclined,  tries  his 
hand  at  automobiles.  There  are  already 
too  many  auto  mechanics,  and  every  ga¬ 
rage  is  daily  besiged  by  applicants  for 
work.  .  Only  a  few  days  ago,  three  young 
men  visited  a  garage,  applying  for  work, 
the  garage  owner  inquired  of  the  hoys,  if 
they  were  familiar  with  farm  work.  All 
were  farmer  boys.  He  told  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  and  go  to  work.  The 
boys  complained  that  they  were  broke, 
had  nothing  for  food  or  ‘bed.  Here  is 
where  the  garage  man  cut  loose  on  the 
young  fellows  who  had  left  the  farm,  and 
were  beating  about  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  soft  and  easy.  They  were  ordered 
away  from  the  garage,  with  no  hand  out. 
With  the  comeback  of  the  horse  ,  on  the 
farm,  the  larger  use  of  farm  machinery, 
the  .  blacksmith,  with  some  machine-shop 
equipment,  and  woodworking  machinery 
will  certainly  have  a  surer  income  than 
the  garage  man.  and  he  will  have  com¬ 
paratively  no  competition.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  difficult  to  secure  competent 
and  steady  help,  yet  there  is  a  field  for 
his  business. 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  cow’s  udder 
to  the  cream  pitcher — the  but¬ 
ter  plate — the  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  disease 
germs,  and  clean  smelling, 
with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 
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NO-BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

lend  no  Money.  Try  a  Walsh  for  .30  day’s^ 
on  your  own  team.  Stronger,  neater,  handier  than 
any  other  harness.  Ten  styles.  Easily  adjusted  to  any  horse. 
Write, for  Free  Book.  Direct-from-factory  offer. 
$5.00  after  a  month's  free  trial — balance  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Return  if  not  satisfactory,  James  M.  Walsh,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  530  Grand  Aye,  Milwaukee,  Wis.J 


4COO  AFTER  A  MONTH 
DOWN  FREE  TRIAL 


Own  A  Happy  Home  in 

or  NGE  COUNTV 


^Possess  a  profitable  grove  or 
farm  in  this  “County  Boun¬ 
tiful.”  Hills  and  1500  lakes. 
Delightful  year-round  climate. 
Rare  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities!  for  FREE 
booklet  write  Orange 
County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  51  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando.  Florida. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  Wesh  indirect  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  feALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bide 
Cleveland.  Ouio.  ” 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
cept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms,  January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles- 
October,  Washington,  D.  0.  Free  Catalog  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 818  Walnut  St., Kansas  City  JVhn 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.v  48  Elm  St. .Quincy, III* 


Send  for 
Catalog 


Write  for  thy  new  cut  j 
^  price  catalog: before  youbuy  1 

Fence, Gates, Steel  Posts.  Barb  1 
Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing.  You’ll  / 
save  a  lot  of  money.  We  pay  freight. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  i 
Dept.  4314  Cleveland  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Saved  About  $15,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
«r.«.*vl^’Jr2ultry> Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept. 230  MUNCiE.  IND. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature, 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  • 
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DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Eacli  a  specific  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  MANGE,  ECZEMA 
and  other  skin  diseases.  Kill 
fleas  and  other  vermin. 

FREE  KENNEL  MANUAL 
Dept.  T,  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST,  ALBANY,  N.V 


GRAIN  &  MILL  STUFFS 

Assorted  Oars  of  Feeds  and  Flour. 

Prices  on  application. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO. 

S03  3rd  Ayc.  S  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Stanoliions 

Old  reliable  Perfection  Swing  Qtflnrhion 
Warranted  the  Best.  30  days  trial.  C,la 
STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFG.  CO.  Box  B  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  Jolim  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  It.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale  number 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Flenhngtoa,  N.  J.  “The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones. 


FOR  SALE-TWIN  BROOK  SULTAN 

No.  235,315,  yearling  Jersey  bull,  running  back  to 
Oxford  Bad  and  Gamboges  Knight. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM  R.  F.  0.  No.  1  Mahopac.  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
fanner.  Write  us.  WALNUT  BROVE  FARM,  Washlngtenville,  N.Y. 


i  specialize  FERRETS 


Thirty  years  exper- 
raising  I  a  U  ience.  Sept,  prices. 

Males,  S3. 25  each;  females,  S3.50  each.  One  dozen, 
#as.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Yearling  males,  S4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


|  m\  GOATS  

Vuiloo  Milk  finale?  #50  and  V|P  Higher  priced  than 
uWtSS  IvlllK  uOaTS  Home,  but  a  great  deal  better. 

&1IAKPLE8  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


GOAT  A.T  STUD 

Blanz.  No.  2513.  Pure  Toggenburg,  SON  of  CHIEFTAIN, 
Fee  $10'  board,  10c  a  day.  Correspondence  invited. 
FAJRMOUNT  APIARY  Livingston.  N.  Y. 


Nasal  Catarrh  and  Panting 

What  causes  cow  to  have  running  of 
;lie  nose,  continually  keeping  the  manger 
wet?  vShe  is  about  seven  years  old  and 
strong  as  a  moose,  is  farrow,  freshened 
I  believe  last  February.  She  keeps  up 
in  her  milk  supply,  10  quarts  daily,  while 
she  gets  succulent  feed ;  nothing  sick 
about  her  physically,  apparently.  I  no¬ 
ticed  it  slightly  when  I  got  her  in  April, 
and  having  her  out  thought  she  had  a 
cold,  perhaps,  and  think  it  let  up  fre¬ 
quently,  hut  of  late  and  more  especially 
the  hot  days,  this  action  is  steady.  She 
is  a  cow  that  pantsi  like  a  dog  when 
heated.  o.  D.  v. 

Massachusetts. 

From  your  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  shown  by  the  cow  in  question  we 
think  you  are  taking  chances  in  using 
the  milk,  for  the  reason  that  tuberculosis 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  way  of 
breathing  and  of  the  persistent  discharge 
from  the  nostrils.  Tuberculosis  is  in¬ 
curable  and  contagious  and  also  makes 
the  milk  dangerous  for  use  by  man  or 
animals.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  to 
have  a  qualified  veterinarian  at  once  ap¬ 
ply  the  tuberculin  test.  If  the  cow  re¬ 
acts  to  the  test  she  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
State  law  which  the  veterinarian,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  will  explain.  It  is  of  course 
quite  possible  that  there  is  some  other 
cause  for  the  catarrhal  discharge  and  the 
panting  in  hot  weather,  but  one  can  never 
be  certain  that  tuberculosis  is  not  pres¬ 
ent,  without  having  the  tuberculin  test 
applied,  and  it  is  not  wise  policy  to  use 
the  milk  of  any  untested  cow.  When  the 
weather  is  hot,  we  should  advise  testing 
by  the  intradermic,  or  “tail  test”  method. 
That  consists  in  injecting  a  few  drops  of 
special  tuberculin  directly  into  the  skin 
of  the  caudal  fold,  at  the  root  of  the 
tail.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  tem¬ 
peratures  injecting  the  tuberculin,  nor 
need  any  he  taken  after  the  injection. 
A  reaction  to  the  test,  indicating  that 
the  cow  is  tuberculous,  consists  in  for¬ 
mation  of  a  pealike  swelling  or  larger 
swelling,  at  the  point  where  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  was  injected.  This  swelling  persists 
for  72  hours  or  more  and  need  only  be  ex¬ 
amined  once  or  twice  by  the  veterinarian. 
The  cow  does  not  have  to  be  kept  in  the 
stable  during  the  test  nor  need  any  change 
be  made  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
been  fed  or  watered.  The  test  may  also 
he  safely  and  reliably  applied  to  a  cow 
near  calving  time,  or  soon  after  calving. 
When  the  more  old-fashioned  subcutan¬ 
eous  or  thermal  test  is  applied,  the  cow 
has  to  he  kept  in  the  stable  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  taken  three  times  before  inject¬ 
ing  the  tuberculin  right.  Then,  starting 
8  or  10  hours  after  injecting  the  tuber- 
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A  Gentleman’s  Place 
and  Dairy — For  Sale 

ROLLWOOD 

FARM 

Guilford-on-the-Sound 

Attractively  located  with  ample  residence  and 
farm  buildings.  A  fully  equipped  375-acre 
property,  fifteen  miles  from  New  Haven,  on  the 
Shore  Line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

Estate  of  the  late 
Ex-Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff 

Farm  is  stocked  with  a  Federally  tested  herd 
of  150  purebred  and  grade 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Classy  Breeding  Stock  and  Record  Animals. 

Milk  Route 

Established  on  an  extensive  and  profitable 
basis. 

This  very  desirable  property  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Executors. 

Price,  $150,000 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

MECHANICS  BANK 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION 
BULLS 
Reasonable  Prices 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides 
through  Langwater  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Royal  Master  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to 
950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pbila. 


- SALE - 

60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  28th,  1925 

Fifth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue,  write 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

pnp  C  A  |  P  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rOI\  Ortl.t,  shjve,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  !>.. 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr..  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


PIGS 


Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  ti  to 
7  weeks  old,  #4.00  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  #4.50 
each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  anil  no  charges 
for  shipping  crates.  Send  in  and  get  from  1  to  50 
C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 


WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Street 
Telephone  0086 _ WOBURN.  MASS. 

110  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1.10 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  0  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old.  #4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  $5.50  each.  Safe  delivei  y 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  Sl„  Woburn.  Mass. 

Chester  White  Pigs 


SPLENDID  TYPE 
AND  BREEDING 

Boars  ready  for  service, 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  10  weeks  old. 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BRIGADIER  DUROCS  Kfg 

grandsons  and  grandaughters  of  Brigadier,  Jr.,  11 
times  grand  champion  hi  two  years.  First  piize, 
SR.,  yearling.  1923,  Chicago  International.  Pigs 
are  sired  by  an  ll-mos.-old  boar,  standing  38  in.  tail 
and  weighing  460  lbs.  ALLEN  H  POST.  Enseiiore.  N.  Y. 

nimnno  u yon  want  ^est  *n  Dn,°cs. 

IKlIa  >\  write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

UUIIUUO  WILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS.  Croton-on-Hudgon,  New  York 

Registered  Du  rocs 

Big  type  Defender  and  Pathfinder  boars  and  gilts. 
Bet  us  select  one  of  these  outstanding  Spring  boars 
to  head  your  herd.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

CONTENT  FARMS  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Forrest  K.  Moses,  Mgr. 


J3UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Morrltleld,  N.  Y . 


DUROC S-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N  Y. 


Pj-^’Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
tlge  $5  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  If  you  will  not 
return  our  crate  include  extra  $1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Berkshires  w..nAt’ 


On  approval.  O.  O.  D. 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Poland  Rhinae  grow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 
rOlanO-uninaS  tered,  high  class.  $40  to  $50.  Fall  pigs. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheawold,  Del. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep— Yearling  Rams  YKJwtEIs,<i 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M,  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CUFFD  126  choice  grade  ewes,  18  rams  p0_  Onlp 
NHrbJbJr  gbeepkead  Farm*,  Esperance,  N.  Y.  ■  "I  udlB 


Reg,  Shropshire  Rams  gStiSS. ISZ'iL. k.» 


FOU  SALE— Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams. 

L,  M,  COLBERT’S  SONS  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lambs  sired 

by  Ward  well  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  NY. 


For  Sale-Grade  Hampshire  Ewes  Located  Delaware 

Oo  ,  N.Y.  W.  T.  Corbett,  94  Grand  Ave.,Uo«kville  Centre, N.Y* 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZS  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ” 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
— ;  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^UHiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimirii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and'a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


culin  under  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or  just 
bethfind  the  shoulder,  the  temperature 
has  to  be  taken  with  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  every  two  hours  until  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  no  abnormal  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  is  to  occur,  or  until  a  rise  in 
temperature  has  again  fallen  to  normal 
temperature.  The  gradual  rise  and  as 
gradual  return  to  normal  temperature  is 
called  the  “rainbow  curve”  and  is  highly 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  cow  is 
101.5  degrees  Fahr.,  and  a  rise  of  two 
degrees,  or  more,  is  considered  a  reaction. 
If  the  cow  fails  to  react  then  it  may  be 
concluded  that  she  has  chronic  nasal 
catarrh,  possibly  associated  with  em- 
iphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the 
technical  term  for  “heaves.”  A  cow  may 
have  that  disease,  but  it  is  far  less  com¬ 
mon  in  cattle  than  in  the  horse.  It  is 
incurable,  hut  it  does  not  necessarily 
make  the  milk  unfit  for  human  use.  The 
milk  may  be  used,  provided  the  cow  is 
otherwise  healthy,  eating  well  and  has 
not  become  emaciated.  The  disease,  in 
the  cow,  is  more  of  the  nature  of  asthma 
and  most  troublesome  or  apparent  in 
hot,  muggy  weather.  Wetting  all  feed 
with  lime  water  may  help.  Be  careful 
to  keep  the  stable  clean  and  well  venti¬ 
lated,  for  irritating  gases  in  a  dirty,  bad¬ 
ly  ventilated  stable  may  cause  a  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  often  in¬ 
duces  coughing.  Also  keep  the  stable  as 
free  from  dust  as  possible  and  do  not 
let  the  cow  stand  in  a  cold  draft.  We 
scarcely  think  that  local  treatment  will 
help,  but  if  you  wish  to  experiment  you 
might  syringe  out  the  nostrils  daily  with 
warm  water  containing  one  teaspoon  of 
boric  acid  per  quart.  A.  8.  A. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  herd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  K.  dams 
with  good  records. 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  C.  EMMONS,  Owner  P.  L.  McCONAHEY,  Mgr 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
gonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  124  Si.,  PkXa..  P» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull— Ne  Plus  Ultra  Breeding 

4  years  old ;  good  size  and  gentle,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Phone  3F3.  My  address  is  0,  S.  RIDER,  Bath,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
£_icrvi8ion  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canasn,  Conn. 


Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

&  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Registered  O.  I.  O.  and  Chester  White  pipe 
Eugene  P.  Roger*  Wayvlll*.  N.  Y.  »  IVJvJ 


DOGS 


2FS.ABBIT  IIOUNDS 

Two  females,  3  yrs.,  #30  each,  C.  O.  D.,  trial.  Bea¬ 
gle  pups  that  will  hustle  a  rabbit,  3  months,  #12 
Male  Beagle,  1  year,  started,  #20. 

SILVER  LAKE  KENNELS  Franklin,  Vt. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males,  #15 
and  #>JO;  Females,  #LO  ami  #15. 

H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton.  N.  J. 

J„|.„  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 

uuaruian  Aireoaies  disposition  and  mood  lines  guar 

anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BRANDKETII  LAKE 
KENNEI.8,  Brandreth  Lake,  Heaver  lllver  E.  O.,  New  York 


TUC ALE  FOXHOUND 

llmos.;  long  ears;  well  bred;  started  on  fox;  420 
Hound  pups;  5mos.;  none  better.  #12. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


Shepheard[PoliCe]  PupS 

9-12  wks.;  #35  and  up.  Also  at  stud  a  young,  flashy 
dog,  No.  478352.  All  stock  registered  and  healthy. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM.  R.  F.  D.  Nnjack,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


POLICE  PUPPIES 

Schatz  von  Hohentann.  DAM:  Betty  von  Murgthnl 
Whelped  Marcli  27th  Price,  $80  and  $75  each.  Col¬ 
or,  Wolf  gray.  La  GROTTO  KENNELS,  South  Wilton,  Conn. 


First-Class  Male  Coon  Hound 

4h2  years.  Can’t  he  beat.  #100  O.  O.  D.  11)  days 
trial.  Male  Coon  Hound,  10  months.  Started.  $25. 
Male  Skunk  dog,  A-l,  $30.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


At  Stud.  Fawn’s  prize-win- 
ning  stock.  Some  yr.-ohl  fe¬ 
males  for  sale  or  trade  for  6- 
mos.-ohl  pullets.  MAX  LEVINE  Spottswood,  N.  J. 


I  ako  Shore  Kennel*,  Himrod,  N.Y,,  offers  Cocker  Span- 
L  ids,  Puppies,  Red  and  Black,  $10,  $15,  $20  each.  Reg. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  OSCAR  H* RILEY  "prankUn!  Vt. 

Aedlffreed  Collie  Pup**.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  (Jlty*  l*a. 


FO  R  CnrrlioK  Qolloro  and  babbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  cnglisn  oeiieib  o,  K.  KENNEL3  Marydel.  M»r|J«nd 
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A  Final  Drive  to 
Fit  the  Service 


When  it’s  a  case  of  putting  lV^-ton 
loads  on  fast  schedules,  the  type  of 
rear  axle  is  all-important. 


That  the  Speed  Wagon  can  maintain 
the  legal  pace  of  passenger  cars,  and 
without  rattle,  strain  or  vibration, 
is  because  of  its  spiral  bevel  gear 
drive — by  far  the  most  efficient  type 
for  combining  fleetness  with  quietness 
and  smoothness. 

Reo  pioneered  the  type  for  com¬ 
mercial  car  operation,  and  thereby 
shortened  the  distance  between  farm 
and  market — in  hours  and  minutes — 
for  many  thousands  of  rural  owners. 

Four-cylinder  chassis,  $1035 ;  six- 
cylinder  chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing. 
Capacity,  one  and  a  quarter  tons. 

Twelve  standard  bodies. 


rfill!l!!l!lli!lll!l!l!llll!li!!ll!]||||ll!!ll!l!l^ 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

llllll!lll!lll!l!lllll!lll!ll!!IIIIIll!l!!!lllill!^ 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules“ 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  fer  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  CenterviiSe,  Cow** 


Double 

Your  Profits : ^51 

Pat  in  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN  system 

GET  in  the  big  money  class.  Big  yields  in  quality 
berries  and  vegetables  bring  premium  market  prices. 
A  MARCH  SYSTEM  guarantees  profits.  Does  away 
with  your  two  big  hazards  DROUGHT  and  E'ROST. 
You  get  rain  anytime  automatically.  Very  much 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  irrigation. 

Our  system  surprisingly  cheap  to  install.  Earns  more 
in  profit  the  first  season  than  its  entire  cost.  Get  our 
estimates  free  on  your  field.  Write  today.  , 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Company 
333  Western  Avenue  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal 

I  am  going  to  build  a  six-room  bunga¬ 
low,  but  we  have  no  water  pressure  or 
sewerage  and  would  like  to  have  your 
advice  about  the  best  kind  of  water  sys¬ 
tem  to  install  in  connection  with  a  drilled 
well  and  also  outline  a  disposal  plant, 
and  the  best  type  to  use.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  drilling  the  well  so  that  it  would  be 
in  the  cellar,  or  would  you  have  it  outside 
of  the  house  line?  The  lot  will  be  50x200 
ft.  and  there  are  no  building  restrictions. 

Hatfield,  Pa.  j.  s. 

If  you  have  electricity  available,  I 
think  that  you  will  be  well  pleased  with 
one  of  the  pressure  tank  systems,  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  cellar  by  the  side  of  a 
drilled  well.  These  consist  of  a  tank  of 
moderate  size  into  which  water  is  forced 
by  an  electrically  operated  pump  con¬ 
nected  with  the  well.  Air  in  the  tank 
acts  as  an  elastic  cushion,  forcing  the 
water  through  the  house  plumbing  at  any 
pressure  desired.  The  pumps  act  auto¬ 
matically,  s-tarting  when  the  pressure  in 
the  tank  drops  below  a  certain  point  and 
stopping  when  the  pressure  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  A  valve  may  he  used,  if  desired, 
which  will  insure  that  the  water  drawn 
will  be  taken  directly  from  the  well,  in¬ 
stead  from  that  stored  in  the  tank.  These 
systems  are  inexpensive  and  give  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  city  water  supply. 

House  sewage  may  be  disposed  of  either 
by  means  of  a  cesspool  or  a  septic  tank. 
If  the  soil  is  an  open  one  and  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  dig  a  cesspool  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  well  and 
on  the  “down  hill”  side  of  the  nearest 
one,  this  will  he  the  cheapest  and  most 
easily  constructed  disposal  system,  lack¬ 
ing,  however,  the  entire  safety  of  a  septic 
tank,  which,  itself,  is  not  expensive, 
though  considerably  more  so  than  a 
simple  cesspool.  M.  B.  D. 


Siphoning  Water  to 
Buildings 

I  have  a  drilled  well  65  ft.  deep  with 
4%-in.  casing  pipe.  I  have  seen  the  wa¬ 
ter  recently  come  to  the  top  of  pipe, 
the  lowest  I  have  seen  it  was  6  ft.  from 
the  top.  I  want  to  bring  this  water  down 
to  my  barn  and  also  to  the  house,  distance 
to  the  barn  about  700  ft.,  another  100  to 
the  house  with  about  40  to  50  ft.  fall 
from  top  of  well  to  house.  I  am  thinking 
of  siphoning  the  water.  Can  it  be  done? 
If  so  can  it  be  shut  off  by  faucet  like  city 
water  or  will  it  have  to  run  continuously 
so  as  not  to  break  the  siphon?  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  1%-in.  pipe  20  or 
30  ft.  down  well,  then  run  about  100  ft. 
of  same  size,  then  reduce  to  1-in.,  then 
%-in.,  then  in.  g.  w. 

With  your  well  located  above  the  build¬ 
ings  as  you  describe  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  water  cannot  he  brought  down  to 
the  buildings  by  gravity. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  either  % 
or  1-in.  pipe  for  this  siphon.  Friction 
tables  indicate  a  flow  of  about  two  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  through  the  %-in.  pipe 
while  the  1-in.  pipe  gives  a  flow  of  about 
twice  that  quantity  when  laid  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  fall  given.  Do  not  use  the 
several  sizes  of  pipe  mentioned  and  he 
very  careful  to  get  tight  joints  as  a  small 
air  leak  will  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  siphon. 

A  faucet  can  be  used  to  shout  off  the 
flow  at  the  bottom  and  I  would  suggest 
that  a  small  pitcher  pump  he  connected 
to  the  line  by  a  tee.  When  the  siphon 
begins  to  run  with  a  diminished  flow 
the  faucet  can  be  closed  and  the  pump 
given  a  few  quick  strokes  starting  it 
again.  A  valve  between  the  pump  and 
the  main  line  can  be  kept  closed  except 
at  times  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
pump  to  start  the  flow.  r.  h.  s. 


Use  for  Old  Batteries 

When  your  dry  cell  batteries  become 
worn  out  do  not  throw  them  away,  but 
burn  them  in  the  ‘Stove,  range  or  in  the 
furnace.  Not  only  will  they  burn  and 
yield  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  but  the 
zinc  of  the  battery  will  burn  and  clean 
out  the  soot  in  the  pipe  and  chimney.  If 
you  have  an  open  fire  in  your  house,  most 
beautiful  color  effects  will  be  seen  in  the 
flame  if  you  will  throw  an  old  battery 
into  the  fire.  The  more  the  brass  of  the 
battery  is  corroded,  the  more  beautiful 
and  vivid  will  be  the  blue  and  green  color. 
Have  no  fear !  There  is  no  danger  in 
doing  this  experiment. 

1  New  York.  s.  william  briscol. 


Does  the  Work 

of  lo  Men! 


WICO 

Magneto 
Equipped 

Saws  Wood  Fast 

This  one-profit  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses 
Kerosene,  Gas-Oil,  Distillate  or  Gaso¬ 
line  and  will  cut  from  10  to  25  cords 
of  wood  a  day.  Easy  to  operate  and 

move.  New  device  makes  easv  starting  in  any 
temperature.  Trouble-proof.  F  ills  trees  and  saws 
them  into  blocks — runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver.  Complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power 
regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 

Change  lo  Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 

tree.  Saws  them  down  level  to  the 
grounds 


Life¬ 
time 
Guarantee 


Felled  fifty  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  5 
hours.” 

Earl  McBumey, 

Iowa. 


Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  you.  An  all-purpose 
outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 
Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 
interested,  ask  for  our  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig 
or  Pump  catalogs. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6896  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Free- 


Do  You  Want 
a  Good  Saw  Mill ? 

We  have  now  added  to  our  line 
of  Tractor  Sawmills 

The  New  CHASE  Type-B 
for  $4S5.oo 

This  New  Type  Mill  With  a 

SIM0NDS  SAW 


Inserted 
Tooth 

make  the  best  combination 
on  the  market 


Write  today  for  full  information 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co. 

Orange,  Mass. 

See  this  new  Sawmill  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition 


EDWARDS 
■metal 


Greatest  Va/ues- Lowest  Prices 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings.  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide-  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
p  p  p  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
f*  Jr*:  F  ►  money,  get  better  quality, 
m  a »  ms  mm  lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
SAMPLES  &  Roofing  Book  No.  113  or  for 

_  ,  Garage  Book. 

Roofing  Book  the  edwards  mfg.  co. 

a  923-973  Butler  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yojker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .*  : 
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Notes  from  New  England 

Color  of  Eggs. — Some  of  the  Boston 
papers  have  been  having  a  discussion  of 
white  and  brown  eggs,  a  correspondent 
having  quoted  a  marketman  as  saying 
that  white  eggs  gradually  turn  brown 
after  being  kept  in  storage  for  several 
weeks.  The  debate  which  ensued  proved 
very  amusing  to  farmers  and  poultrymen. 
Now  some  of  the  restaurants  are  display¬ 
ing  eggs  of  both  colors  in  receptacles  side 
by  side  so  that  the  patron  can  choose 
either  a  white  or  brown  egg  when  he 
places  his  order.  It  should  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  there  should  be  a  gradual 
shifting  in  the  relative  popularity  of 
white  and  brown  eggs.  A  change  of  this 
kind  has  come  about  within  a  very  few 
years  as  respects  sweet  corn.  Until  re¬ 
cently  it  was  difficult  to  sell  yellow  corn, 
and  no  restaurant  or  hotel  thought  of 
serving  anything  but  white  corn,  usually 
Early  Crosby  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  eating 
places  advertise  the  fact  that  they  are 
serving  Golden  Bantam  corn,  and  this 
variety  is  featured  at  roadside  stands  all 
over  New  England. 

Sweet  Corn.— Golden  Bantam  is  the 
name  which  is  given  to  all  yellow  va¬ 
rieties,  apparently,  although  many  other 
kinds  are  being  grown  because  of  their 
larger  size.  An  immense  amount  of  corn 
has  been  sold  at  roadside  stands  this  sea¬ 
son,  mostly  at  25  cents  a  dozen,  although 
35  cents  has  been  charged  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  This  is  cheaper  than  the  price 
charged  in  the  Boston  stores,  but  about 
the  same  as  that  asked  by  storekeepers 
in  the  smaller  cities.  As  everyone  knows 
who  is  familiar  with  sweet  corn,  it  is 
never  at  its  best  after  it  has  been  picked 
more  than  a  few  hours.  For  that  reason 
many  city  people  have  had  better  sweet 
corn  this  year  than  they  ever  ate  before. 
Once  having  obtained  corn  fresh  from  the 
field,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  go  back  to 
the  kind  which  has  been  handled  in  the 
stores  for  a  day  or  two. 

Roadside  Trade. — It  is  this  sort  of 
thing  which  has  built  up  the  remarkable 
roadside  business  in  New  England,  but 
just  how  this  line  of  work  will  develop 
no  one  can  say.  It  has  completely  changed 
the  living  habits  of  countless  farmers.  A 
few  years  ago  Sunday  was  literally  a 
day  of  rest.  Now  on  many  farms  it  is 
the  busiest  day  of  the  week.  Church-go¬ 
ing  and  home  life  suffer  as  a  result,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  farmer 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  which  have  brought  a 
market  to  his  door.  Even  the  florists 
are  now  selling  to  a  large  extent  at  their 
greenhouses  in  the  country,  instead  of 
shipping  their  flowers  to  market.  Many 
of  them  have  customers  who  invariably 
drive  out  to  the  greenhouse  instead  of 
going  to  a  city  florist  when  they  want 
flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  florist 
has  to  compete  with  the  general  farmer 
and  the  back-yard  gardener,  both  of 
whom  display  and  sell  Gladioli,  asters, 
Zinnias,  sweet  peas  and  other  flowers  at 
a  very  low  price.  This  is  a  matter  which 
is  troubling  florists  seriously.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  purchase  general  supplies  at 
roadside  stands  is  also  worrying  store¬ 
keepers,  and  an  agitation  has  been  started 
to  invoke  a  law  which  will  prevent  the 
sale  of  vegetables  and  fruits  by  farmers 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  in 
earnest  before  long  by  some  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers’  organizations.  There  is  an¬ 
other  feature  of  this  roadside  selling 
which  annoys  the  farmer.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  men  and  women  who  do  not  own 
an  acre  of  land  have  set  up  roadside 
■stands  ion  'hired  ground,  which  they 
stocked  with  supplies  purchased  from 
other  persons,  sometimes  bringing  them 
out  from  the  city. 

Fruit  Crops. — This  is  the  best  peach 
season  which  New  England  has  had  for 
three  years.  Peaches  are  ripening  early, 
and  some  good  crops  are  reported.  The 
outlook  for  a  heavy  yield  of  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples  is  not  good,  but  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  of  McIntosh  apples.  The  market 
for  early  apples  in  August  was  fiat. 
'Handsome  Williams  apples  were  almost 
given  away,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
quality  was  not  good.  Persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  tart  quality  of  a  Grav- 
enstein,  do  not  like  the  tasteless  flesh  of 
a  'Williams  that  has  been  picked  for 
several  days.  As  a  commercial  apple  the 
Williams  is  not  to  be  recommended.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  proving  a  good  seller 
at  wayside  stands.  Probably  farmers 
who  cater  to  roadside  markets  will  do 
well  to  grow  Williams  for  this  trade.  The 
fruit  looks  well,  and  when  displayed  in 
baskets  at  the  side  of  the  orchard  im¬ 
mediately  catches  the  eyes  of  motorists 
who  are  eager  to  buy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Baldwin  yield  is  not  heavy, 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  Bald¬ 
wins  and  a  generous  supply  of  many 
other  apples  for  the  mammoth  fruit  show 
to  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
beginning  October  29  and  extending 
through  November  1.  This  show,  which 
will  be  participated  in  by  growers  in  all 
the  New  England  States,  promises  to  be 
the  biggest  affair  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
New  England. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FALL  SEASON  OPENS  WITH  LOWER  PRICES  ; 

SOME  RECOVERIES  IN  PROSPECT. 

The  opening  weeks  of  the  Fall  season 
included  one  of  those  times  of  generally 
falling  prices  which  happen  about  once  in 
so  often.  Prices  were  high  in  Summer 
and  naturally  had  to  come  down  when  the 
main  crop  supply  began  to  reach  market. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  heavy  market¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  from  western  sections 
which  had  to  reduce  stock  on  account  of 
drought.  Recent  crop  news  was  rather 
favorable  on  the  whole  and  doubtless 
many  shippers  thought  it  wise  to  market 
their  products  promptly.  Neiarly  the 
whole  list  showed  a  declining  tendency, 
including  grains,  feeds,  hay,  cotton,  live¬ 
stock,  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  are 
all  below  the  high  point  of  the  year  but 
also  in  nearly  all  cases  well  above  the 
low  point.  Until  the  crop  situation  is 
settled  and  everybody  knows  just  about 
what  supplies  are  to  be  available,  market 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
changeable.  Corn  is  still  about  four  cents 
above  the  low  point  of  the  season  but  20 
cents  lower  than  last  season.  Cattle  and 
hogs  have  declined  from  the  highest  points 
but  still  compare  well  with  the  low  prices 
of  1924.  Butter  has  been  holding  its 
price  well  in  a  generally  declining  market. 
Eggs,  as  usual,  fend  upward  this  time  of 
year,  while  cost  of  feed  tends  downward 
on  account  of  the  increasing  shipments 
of  corn,  linseed,  cottonseed  and  other 
sources  of  supply. 

APPLE  SALES  INCREASING 

Some  activity  is  reported  in  the  apple 
shipping  region  of  the  Northwest.  Prices 
of  top  grades  at  shipping  points  have 
come  down  about  50  cents  since  the  early 
sales  and  are  a  little  below  last  season. 
Their  best  Jonathan  sell  now  at  $1.35 
and  lower  grades  from  $1  to  $1.25.  Wine- 
sap,  Spitzenberg  and  McIntosh  at  $1.65 
to  $2,  and  varieties  of  the  Ben  Davis 
class  $1  to  $1.30.  These  prices  taken 
together  are  not  far  above  the  prevailing 
range  for  choice  stock  in  the  East.  It 
is  likely  that  the  apples  in  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  will  sell  quite  close  together  in  price 
the  coming  season  because  the  quantities 
produced  this  year  are  about  the  same  in 
both  regions  and  the  genera]  quality  good 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  present 
reports.  There  will  be  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  that  will  pass  the  grade  require¬ 
ments,  thus  assuring  a  good  return  to 
growers  who  have  a  crop  of  fair  size.  The 
crop  of  Canada  is  a  little  less  than  last 
season  and  the  competition  should  be  less 
severe  in  foreign  markets.  Exports  may 
equal  the  great  volume  of  last  year,  al¬ 
though  reports  of  the  size  of  the  crop  in 
Europe  disagree  somewhat.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  pear  crop  is  extremely 
light  in  Europe,  thus  creating  an  opening 
for  imports  of  pears  from  the  United 
States  and  tending  to  the  substitution  of 
apples.  Consumers  in  Europe  seem  to 
make  more  of  a  market  feature  of  pears 
than  we  do  in  this  country  and  the  short¬ 
age  should  help  considerably  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  other  fruits.  Usually  the  south¬ 
ern  apple  region  exports  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  early  in  the  season,  especially  late 
in  August  and  throughout  September, 
but  owing  to  the  partial  failure  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  it  is  likely  the 
export  business  will  not  get  into  full 
swing  until  October. 

POTATOES  LOWER 

Prices  have  sagged  persistently  in  the 
leading  potato  markets,  reaching  points 
well  below  $2  at  times  in  Chicago  and 
at  various  western  country  shipping 
points.  The  price  is  still  almost  twice  as 
high  as  the  low  quotations  ruling  a  year 
ago.  Some  of  the  western  producing  sec¬ 
tions  seized  the  opportunity  to  close  out 
their  whole  crop  early.  The  good  results 
of  this  early  marketing  should  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  season  through  the  bet¬ 
ter  opening  for  potatoes  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Great  Bakes  region.  Canadian 
shippers  have  sent  us  several  hundred 
carloads  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mar¬ 
ket  before  the  end  of  the  high  price  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  States, 
particularly  New  Jersey,  which  usually 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  August 
and  September  potato  requirements  have 
been  able  to  send  only  light  shipments 
this  year.  The  long-range  outlook  con¬ 
tinues  good  after  the  usual  period  of  un¬ 
settlement  and  oversupply  at  digging 
time. 

The  market  season  for  melons  and  can¬ 
taloupes  is  closing  at  low  prices.  The 
contrast  is  great  between  the  good  prof¬ 
its  of  the  early  cantaloupe  season  and 
the  disastrous  levels  often  reached  in 
August  and  early  .September.  There  was 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  difference  in 
the  position  of  growers  of  other  products 
and  there  is  naturally  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  regarding  the  kind  of  season  experi¬ 
enced.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the 
sections  with  small  crops  received  higher 
returns  per  acre  than  were  paid  for  the 
large  crops  of  later  sections.  In  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  market  gardeners  complain  that 
most  of  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
specialized  for  nearby  markets  have  been 
selling  lower  than  last  season.  g.  b.  f. 


A  Feed  for  every  purpose— 

the  Gold  Medal  guaranteed  line 

Ore  DOUBLY  test  all  Gold  Medal 
Feeds — in  our  own  laboratory.  We 
test  each  ingredient  first.  Then  —  we  test 
each  feed  in  the  mixing. 

Uniformity  guaranteed !  Each  sack  carries 
our  money-back  guarantee ,  if  not  completely 
satisfactory.These  high  quality  feeds  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  same  organization  that  mills 
Gold  Medal  Flour.  And  the  reputation  of 
Gold  Medal  is  back  of  this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for 
io  days.  Order  from  your  dealer  today. 


Washburn  Crosby  Company 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
General  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


old  Medal  Feeds 


Why  Not  Now? 


©  W.  C.  Co. 


QUALITY  -  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 

GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


YOU  NEED  LIME 


to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon' 
ates,  is  furnace'dried  and  non-caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  ioodb.  bags. 


E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


(Supplied  toy  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Labor  Day  practically  marks  the  en*l 
of  the  holiday  season  after  which  the 
produce  dealer  expects  conditions  to  re¬ 
vert  back  to  normal.  Through  the  month 
of  August,  especially,  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  cut  materially,  some  dealers  claim 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  compared  with 
July  trading,  and  the  week  previous  to 
Labor  Day  showed  no  improvement,  in 
fact,  movement  of  produce  was  probably 
the  slowest  to  date  this  season.  Even  re¬ 
tailers  complained  of  the  lack  of  business 
previous  to  Labor  Day  due  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  leaving  the  city  for  the  holiday 
period. 

Western  New  York  apple  growers  have 
been  increasing  their  shipments  arid  with 
moderate  supplies  from  several  other  ap¬ 
ple  growing  sections  the  market  was 
liberally  supplied  and  generally  inactive, 
excepting  on  highly  colored  red  and  very 
large  green  fruit.  There  were  'some  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  receivers’  hands  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  majority  of  offerings  worked  out 
at  from  75e  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  only  the 
large  well  graded  stock  bringing  higher 
prices.  Pears  were  very  dull  and  the 
market  easy  with  considerable  quantities 
of  the  better  graded  Bartlett  and  Seckel 
pears  being  put  into  storage  on  account 
of  low  prices.  Cherries  were  neglected 
and  plums  commanded  very  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Cranberries  are  beginning  to  ar¬ 
rive  from  Massachusetts,  but  there  was 
very  little  call  for  them  and  York  State 
grapes  moved  slowly.  Peaches  are  about 
the  only  fruit  that  has  been  bringing  good 
prices.  The  large  commercial  sections  in 
New  Jersey  are  nearly  through  shipping 
and 'New  York  State  growers  have  hardly 
begun  to  market  their  crop.  Elbertas  in 
bushels  brought  $3  to  $4.25,  or  about 
double  the  price  received  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  Good  huckleberries  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  stronger.  Nova  Scotia  supplying  the 
largest  amount  of  good  berries,  those  com¬ 
ing  from  other  sections  being  mostly  fair 
to  poor  quality.  Cauliflower  was  inclined 
to  be  weak  with  increasing  arrivals  from 
the  Oatskill  section.  Eastern  lettuce  was 
very  dull  and  market  weak  and  celery 
sold  slowly  on  a  dull  market.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  dropped  around  50c  a  barrel.  Egg¬ 
plant,  cucumbers  and  peppers  have  been 
bringing  very  low  prices,  peppers  and 
eggplants  selling  75c  a  bushel  downward. 
Sugar  corn  receipts  have  been  lighter  and 
a  firm  market  developed  for  good  corn 
with  an  upward  trend  in  prices.  Maine 
has  been  shipping  from  100  to  140  car¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  daily,  a  few  of  which 
were  received  in  New  York,  the  first  car 
of  Maine  sacked  potatoes  being  received 
just  before  Labor  Day.  The  potato  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  are  running  somewhat 
heavier  than  last  year,  118,000  cases  for 
the  week,  compared  with  00,000  cases  a 
year  ago,  and  advices  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  good  egg  production  this  Fall. 
Trading  has  recently  showed  some  im¬ 
provement,  especially  on  the  better  grades 
of  white  eggs  and  some  advances  in  price 
were  made  during  the  week.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs  have  been  moving  more  freely 
and  reductions  in  the  four  leading  mar¬ 
kets  are  nearly  equal  to  last  year. 

There  was  an  excellent  market  for  live 
poultry  and  conditions  in  general  were 
very  satisfactory.  While  the  freight  stock 
dominated  the  market  and  values  on  ex¬ 
press  receipts  were  made  accordingly,  the 
demand  was  large  enough  to  absorb  all 
offerings  and  a  firm  market  prevailed. 
Live  colored  fowl  advanced  a  little  and 
Leghorns  showed  a  wide  range  in  quality 
and  price.  Chickens  sold  on  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  and  Leghorns  often  sold  on  a  par 
with  colored  stock.  Long  Island  ducks 
were  also  in  strong  demand.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  the  Hebrew  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  occurs  and  on  the  best  marketing 
days,  September  23,  24  and  25,  all  prime 
stock,  especially  Spring  chickens  and 
roosters,  are  wanted. 

There  was  no  surplus  of  fancy  fresh 
killed  poultry,  although  Labor  Day  holi¬ 
days  caused  the  demand  to  be  rather  light. 
Barreled-packed  chickens  were  irregular 
in  quality  and  many  of  the  barreled- 
packed  fowl  were  poorly  graded.  Fowl 
were  firm  with  prices  advancing  lc  a 
•pound  during  the  week.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  in  New  York  since  the 
first  of  the  year  according  to  government 
statistics  amount  to  about  87.000.000  lbs., 
compared  with  88.500.000  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Cold  storage  holdings 
in  New  York  were  reported  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  September  as  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  holdings  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  show 
considerable  increase  over  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  light,  which,  with  a 
good  demand,  gave  receivers  an  opportu- 
ity  to  reduce  their  accumulations.  High 
grade  Timothy  was  scarce  and  No.  2  was 
in  light  supply.  New  hay  has  been  ar¬ 
riving  quite  freely,  but  sold  generally  at 
from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  under  old  hay.  Rye 
straw  held  about  steady.  b.  w.  s. 


The  produce  markets  are  fairly  strong, 
spite  of  the  heavy  growing  season.  But¬ 
ter  is  higher.  Later  vegetables,  as 
squash  and  yellow  turnips,  are  in. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  44  to  51c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  25  to  20c ; 
Limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
36c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  38  to  43c; 
State  and  western  candled,  31  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  22  to  32c  ;  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  34c ;  roasters,  22  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ; 
geese,  22  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  40  to  42c ;  fowls,  22  to  28c ; 
springers,  20  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c  ;  ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady ; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Straw¬ 
berry,  Alexander,  Wolf  River,  crabs,  $1 
to  $1.25  ;  Duchess,  75  to  90c.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
Virginia  sweets,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
•St.  Johns,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Crawfords, 
$2.25  to  $3.  Melons,  active  ;  cantaloupes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Colorado, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  Casabas,  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  honeydews,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Watermelons,  each,  20  to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  Pears,  firm ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Clapps, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  California,  Bartletts,  box, 
$2  to  $3.25.  Plums,  Niagara,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  prunes,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  home¬ 
grown,  4-qt.  basket,  15  to  25c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $4  to  $7 ;  elderberries,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Malaga  grapes,  box,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  Tokay,  $2.85  to  $3 ;  Thomsons 
Seedless,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  'Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney, 
$10  to  $10.50;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9; 
medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
State,  bags,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  firm  ;  artichokes,  drum,  $3 
to  $4 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
25c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  celery, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  8 
to  10c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  30c ;  pick¬ 
ling,  100,  30  to  35c ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  lettuce,  box,  25  to  40c;  Iceberg, 
Colorado,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  45  to  60c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  peppers,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  50  to  75c  ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  yellow,  70  to  SOc. 

Sweets. — Honey,  white  comb,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
firm ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$28.50 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ;  red-dog, 
$45.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  oilmeal, 
$37.75  ;  hominy,  $37.75  ;  gluten,  $43.20  ; 
oat  feed,  $10.  j.  w.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  46  to  47c ; 
firsts,  44  to  46c;  seconds,  42%  to  43%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  25%c ; 
firsts,  24  to  24%  c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
55  to  57c;  mixed  colors,  53  to  54c;  white, 
48  to  52c;  western,  firsts,  35%  to  37c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2;  crabapples,  box,  25e  to  $1;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25  to  28c ;  peaches,  native, 
14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1.10;  Jersey,  6-bskt. 
carrier,  $2.75  to  $3.25 :  pears,  Seckel,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Bartlett,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  plums, 
bskt,  damson,  30  to  35c ;  muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  grapes,  early 
black,  8-bskt.  carrier.  90c  to  $1.10. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy, 
S2S  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 :  straw,  rve,  $21  to 
$22  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2 ;  native,  box, 
$1.20  to  $1.40;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $4 
to  $4.75. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  28  to  29c ; 
broilers,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  35c: 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c ;  ducklings,  24  to  26c ;  roosters, 
15  to  22c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  SOc  to 
$1;  beets,  box,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
cauliflower,  box,  50c  to  $1.25  ;  corn,  box, 
75c  to  $1;  peppers,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
eggplant,  box.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu. 
box,  15  to  40c;  Lima  beans,  $1.75  to 
$2.35;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  squash. 
Slimmer,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  turban  and  mar¬ 
row,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  blue  Hubbard,  lb., 
3c;  tomatoes,  50c  to  $1;  turnips,  box,  75c 
to  $1.50  ;.  shell  beans,  box,  81.75  to  $2.50. 


Sept.  9,  1925. 

MILK 


In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.95;  Class  2B,  $2.05:  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class,  3B,  $2  ;  Class  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $1.90 ;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 
Good  to  choice  . 

Lower  grades 
Packing  stock  . 


$0.47%  @$0.48 
.431/4  @  .47 

.41  @  .41% 

.30  @  .36% 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25  @$0.25% 

Average  run  . 22%  @  .23 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.60  @$0.62 

Medium  to  good . 45  @  .48 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  ..  .42%  @  .58% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .45  @  .52 

Gathered,  best . 40  @  .54 

Common  to  good . 35  @  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.,  colored 

Leghorns  . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters . 

Turkeys  . . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese . . 

Tame  rabbits  . . , 


$0.26@$0.30 

.25 

.25  @  .28 

.17 


.20@  .30 

,22@  .28 
.18 
.25 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . . . 

Fryers,  western  . 

Nearby  . 

Fowls,  western,  box  . . . 

Western,  bbl . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

iSquabs,  white,  per  lb.  .  . 

Small,  per  doz . 

Dark  . 

Culls . 

•Guineas,  pair . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 


$0.40@$0.60 

.20@ 

.30 

.30® 

.40 

.27  @ 

.38 

,27@ 

.38 

.25@ 

.27 

.26@ 

.32 

.24@ 

.36 

.20@ 

.33 

•  16@ 

.28 

.25@ 

.26 

.50@ 

.55 

3.25 

1.50@ 

2.50 

1.00® 

1.50 

1.50@ 

2.25 

MEATS 

.  .$0.20@$0.2l 
. .  .17@  .19 

. .  .10@  .14 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $15.00@15.50 

Lower  grades . 8.00@13.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@16.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Red,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bskt . 

Cauliflower,  Oatskill,  crate.  . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Crate . 

Corn,  100  ears,  Hackensack. 

100  ears,  L.  I . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 

Counts  pickles,  bskt . 

Dills,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate  . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kohlrabi,  100  bchs . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  State,  crate  . 

Western,  Iceberg  . 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag . 

Jersey,  bskt . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  . 

Parsley,  100  bchs  . 

Peas,  bag  . 

Col.,  crate  . 

Peppers,  bskt . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

Squash,  bu . 

Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

State,  green,  carrier  . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.50@< 

?2.00 

.15@ 

.23 

1.50@ 

2.00 

1.50@ 

2.25 

.50@ 

1.25 

1.00@ 

3.00 

.25@ 

.65 

1.00@ 

2.25 

1.50@ 

1.75 

1.50@ 

3.00 

.50  @ 

1.00 

1.50@ 

3.50 

.50@ 

1.37 

.50@ 

1.00 

6.50@ 

6.75 

1.50@ 

2.50 

1.50@ 

2.00 

.35  @ 

1.00 

1.25@ 

3.50 

1.25@ 

1.75 

1.25  @ 

2.00 

1.00@ 

3.00 

1.00@ 

1.50 

.50® 

2.75 

3.50@ 

8.50 

1.50 

1.25  @ 

2.00 

.25® 

1.25 

.50® 

1.25 

1.25® 

1.50 

1.50® 

1.75 

.50® 

2.00 

1.50® 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag  .  .  .$3.75@$4.00 


Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  1.50®  3.25 

Maine.  180  lbs .  3.75@  3.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  .90@  2.25 

Delaware,  bskt . 65@  1.50 

ERUIT 


Apples,  new,  bskt . 

New,  bbls . 

Crabapples,  20-lb.  bskt. 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Grapes,  bskt . 

Carrier  . 

Peaches,  Jersey,  bu.  .  . . 

Jersey,  crate  . 

Conn.,  crate,  Elberta 
Conn.,  bu.,  Hale  . . . 

Pears,  bskt . 

Bbl . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  . 
Watermelons,  car  . 


.  .$0.50@$2.50 
..  1.50@  5.50 
.50@  .75 

.  .  .10®  .40 

.10®  .15 

. .  .50@  .75 

..  ,75@  1.25 

.75@  4.50 
..  1.00@  4.50 
..  4.50@  5.00 
..  5.00@  6.00 
..  1.00@  3.50 
..  1.00@  8.00 
..  1.00@  3.00 
225.00@275.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy  ....  $28.00 


No.  2 . $25.00@  27.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.53@$0.56 

Cheese . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@  .75 

Western,  large  . 47@  .52 

Gathered . . 42  @  .49 

Fowls . 33  @  .38 

Roasting  chickens . . . 33@  .37 

Fryers . 33  @  .36 

Ducks,  lb . 36 @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . -.  ,35@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@.03% 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05@  .10 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb.,  new . 03@  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 25@  .35 

Cucumbers,  each . 01@  03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 03@  !l0 

Peaches,  doz . 12®  .32 

Bartlett  pears,  doz . 15@  ’30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  ,22 

Cantaloupes,  each .  .04 @  .12 

Honeydew . 25@  45 

Watermelons  . 50®  70 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  pee 
bushel  in  ca riots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
feept.  8,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
higures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Ambov  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

,T  o  ,  .  Per  bu. 

Ao.  2  white  oats  . $0.49% @$0.51% 

No.  3  white  oats . 48%  @  .50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.17%  @  1.19% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.16%@  1.18% 

_  .  Per  ton. 

•Sprmg  bran  . $32. 15 @33. 15 

Hard  W.  bran .  34.40@35.40 

Standard  middlings .  34.90@35  90 

Red-dog  flour .  47.90@48.90 

White  hominy  .  39.40@40.40 

Flour  middlings .  38.40@39.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  42.40@43.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  47.40@48M0 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.40®5L40 


Coming-  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  18. — Guernseys.  Caldwell  Place 
Dispersal  and  Consignment  Sale,  Marion, 
-V  Y.  John  S.  Rich  , sales  manager. 

Sept.  28. — Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y„  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  H.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Oct.  8. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  12-19. — 'New  York  State  Fail, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-19. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Provincetown,  R.  I. 

Sept.  21-26. — Lake  County  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suifolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — -New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — -"Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592,  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


“There  is  not  another  boy  in  this  town 
as  clever  as  my  Charles !”  “Go  on ;  how 
is  that?”  “Well,  look  at  those  two 
chairs.  My  Charles  made  them  all  out 
of  his  head,  and  he  has  enough  wood  left 
to  make  an  armchair!” — Good  Hardware. 
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The  Henyard 


Delaying  Laying 

I  have  about  70  March-hatched  White 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  which  started  to 
lay  about  two  weeks  ago,  which  I  think 
is  rather  early.  Up  to  the  time  that  they 
started  to  lay  I  fed  them  a  laying  mash 
made  up  of  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap,  but 
at  the  present  time  I  am  feeding  only 
the  scratch  grains  which  are  composed  of 
100  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs.  corn  and  50  lbs. 
of  oats.  The  feeding  of  the  scratch  grains 
does  not  seem  to  affect  them,  as  they  are 
laying  as  usual.  Would  you  advise  what 
and  how  to  feed  these  pullets  in  order 
to  stop  them  from  laying,  as  I  am  afraid 
they  will  go  into  a  molt?  w.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  these  pullets  as  much  range  as 
possible,  free  range  if  practicable,  and 
continue  the  feeding  of  scratch  grain, 
with  little  mash.  March  hatched  and 
heavily  fed  pullets  are  apt  to  lay  too 
early  and,  perhaps,  molt  later.  This 
should  be  avoided  by  later  hatching  or 
by  less  intensive  feeding  for  quick  de¬ 
velopment,  cutting  down  the  mash  ra¬ 
tion  when  it  is  seen  that  the  pullets  are 
maturing  too  rapidly.  This  management 
should  begin  before  early  production  has 
commenced,  radical  changes  after  egg  lay¬ 
ing  has  begun  will  be  likely  to  induce 
molting.  M.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness 

In  1924  I  raised  about  200  chickens 
and  they  seemed  to  be  very  healthy,  grew 
to  be  very  large  and  fat,  some  of  them 
weighing  between  5  and  6  lbs.  They 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy  until  in 
the  Pall  I  noticed  one  day  that  one  of 
■them  _  was  a  little  lame.  After  a  few 
days  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  could 
not  get  up,  acted  as  if  its  legs  were 
paralyzed,  but  it  would  eat  and  did  not 
act  sick  in  any  way.  After  a  time  it 
died  and  then  another  was  taken  the 
same  way,  and  sometimes  five  and  six  at 
a  time.  They  never  acted  sick ;  would 
sing  and  act  as  well  as  ever,  but  could 
not  use  their  legs.  I  lost  a  number  the 
same  way ;  fed  them  different  kinds  of 
feed  and  scraps  from  the  table.  We  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  always  give  them  all 
they  want  to  drink.  Last  Spring  I  took 
them  all  out  of  the  chicken  coop  and 
burned  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  it.  also 
whitewashed  it  with  lime  and  kept  it 
closed  for  about  five  weeks.  Then  I 
opened  it  and  put  my  young  chickens  that 
I  raised  this  year  in  the  chicken  house 
and  now  I  have  lost  three  young  ones  in 
the  same  way.  The  chicken  house  was 
newly  built  last  year.  mbs.  j.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  form  of  leg  paralysis  attack¬ 
ing  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  and  an 
apparently  similar  oiae  affecting  mature 
birds  for  which  a  cause  has  not  yet  been 
found.  This  shows  itself  by  “leg  weak¬ 
ness,”  without  other  noticeable  symp¬ 
toms,  and  may  tend  toward  recovery 
spontaneously  or  to  death  within  a  few 
days.  It  is  believed  by  investigators  that 
intestinal  parasites  of  some  kind  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disease,  but  no  particu¬ 
lar  ones  have  been  shown  to  be  guilty. 
The  treatment  recommended  is  usually 
that  for  intestinal  worms,  but  if  this 
proves  of  no  avail,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  of  value.  M.  b.  d. 


Tobacco  for  Worms 

A  speaker  from  Delaware  State  Col¬ 
lege,  talking  at  poultry  culling  meeting, 
said  that  tobacco  dust  fed  in  the  mash 
will  not  help  to  destroy  worms  unless  it 
is  guaranteed  to  contain  no  less  than  2 
per  cent  nicotine.  I  was  going  to  use  it 
to  rid  my  poultry  of  worms,  but  now  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  would  like 
you  to  advise  me  about  it.  n.  b. 

Delaware. 

Tobacco  of  not  less  than  from  1U)  to 
2 y2  pe<*  cent  nicotine  content  is  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  the  effectual  treat¬ 
ment  of  hens  for  intestinal  worms.  You 
should  be  able  to  get  tobacco  guaranteed 
to  be  of  this  strength  from  any  dealer  in 
poultry  supplies  or  remedies,  or  through 
your  cigar  dealer  who  is  in  touch  with 
the  tobacco  manufacturing  companies. 
It  is  put  upon  the  market  by  such  com¬ 
panies  for  the  use  of  poultrymen. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Coccidiosis 

We  have  500  three-months-old  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  Several  stand  around 
dozing,  nodding  heads  up  and  down. 
When  aroused  they  are  as  bright  as  can 
be,  but  when  left  alone  will  fall  asleep 
again.  'Some  stand  about  with  one  eye 
closed,  opening  and  shutting  it  often. 
They  will  walk  about  with  eyes  closed, 
only  opening  them  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  some  object.  They  have 
every  other  appearance  of  a  healthy  chick. 
Finally  they  lose  the  use  of  their  legs. 
We  have  isolated  them.  Some  died; 


others  that  seemed  almost  dead  have  re¬ 
vived  in  a  few  days  as  spry  as  ever.  We 
suspected  worms  and  have  been  feeding 
tobacco  dust.  e.  d.  j. 


Your  pullets  may  possibly  be  troubled 
with  either  worms  or  coccidiosis  or  both. 
I  would  advise  you  to  continue  with  the 
tobacco  dust  treatment  as  you  have  been 
doing  and  in  the  meantime  separate  the 
chicks  that  are  affected  from  those  that 
are  not  affected.  Keep  them  shut  in,  in 
separate  houses  for  about  two  weeks  and 
the  house  should  be  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  every  four  days  during  this  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  the  chicks 
that  are  not  affected  should  be  removed 
to  fresh  ground  and  allowed  to  run  out¬ 
side.  If  any  of  the  chicks  in  the  pen  of 
those  that  were  affected  show  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  they  should  be  kept  shut  in  for 
about  10  days  longer  and  then  allowed 
to  run  with  the  first  lot  of  birds  that 
were  unaffected.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
done  for  this  disease  and  all  possible 
sanitary  measures  should  be  used. 

B.  B.  H. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  eacli  witli  20  birds. 

Week  ending  August  28,  1025. 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  Fins,  Tenn .  14  4467 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  51  2538 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  no  0070 

W.  H  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 57  2550 

Thos.  B.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  77  2541 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  6G  2631 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J. . .  51  2407 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  03  2783 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  04  2743 

ltUl£ni  PJiry  N-  J .  46  2122 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  11  4280 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  53  2716 

Mrs.  Chas.  FI.  Sealy,  N.  Y . '  45  4329 

White  Wyandottes 

August'  Weiss,  N.  J .  24  2090 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio . 49  4042 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  .  44  2123 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio . 55  2.938 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . I"  58  2650 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  37  2240 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J .  44  2591 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  54  2490 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  65  2495 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  44  1794 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  65  2502 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  52  2003 

Homestead  Pltry  I’m,  Pa .  82  2987 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  86  3221 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  44  2674 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  93  3405 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  73  3482 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  59  2907 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  69  3007 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  76  3255 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  52  2449 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  57  2615 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  78  3064 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  , 94  2890 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  40  1981 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  80  3123 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  ’ '  74  2728 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  37  3452 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  72  2808 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  2741 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  69  2643 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  63  2721 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  45  3232 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  66  2012 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C . 62  2519 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  54  2247 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  84  2878 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  76  3002 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  60  2588 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 18  1553 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio .  59  28.83 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J . 39  2401 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 54  2055 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  53  2706 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 68  2504 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  67  2355 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  ’  33  4928 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . . . ‘ 74  2705 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  63  2407 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  73  3053 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa . .  36  2306 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa .  55  2743 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  72  2860 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  68  2853 

Associated  Fms,  Pa . 48  2563 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 79  3428 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J . .!....’  59  2496 

Spring  Lake  Fm.,  N.  J .  30  9760 

Thad  White,  N.  J . ”  58  2807 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  43  2799 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  62  2901 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  75  2888 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J..  78  <>909 

Wiligerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  84  3151 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y . 66  2383 

E.  C.  Laudenborger,  N.  J .  73  9963 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 55  2482 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . *  55  2367 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J . ".  7 q  3039 

Edward  P.  Nief,  ,N.  J .  39  9734 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . ’  92  3307 

Wliitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  62  2550 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  54  2708 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  79  2971 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . ’  89  3005 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  66  2724 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa.  .  65  2444 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  58  2709 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn.. .  9  4093 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  82  2860 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Fm,  Ohio . 22  2397 

S  ,C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  53  2039 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  66  2613 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  41  1124 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine  .  21  1016 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  41  1237 

Mottled  Houdans. 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  52  1749 


Total  .  5802  255919 


Poultry  raisers  who  watch  the 
market  and  study  the  results  of 
feeding  tests  know  that  Collis  Proc¬ 
ess  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  profitable 
marketing  of  broilers. 

insist  on  Collis  Process 
Pure  Dried  Buttermilk 

It  keeps  better — it  lasts  longer  and 
it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  any 
other  form  of  buttermilk  (except 
fresh  churned  buttermilk).  Our 
guarantee  protects  you.  Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  any  substitute— demand  Collis 
Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk. 

The  New  Collis  Book 
on  Feeding  is  Ready 

Just  off  the  press,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  contains  a  wealth  of  valu¬ 
able  data,  facts  and  figures.  Send 
your  feed  dealer’s  name  and  get 
the  book  free.  Write  today. 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Dept.  305  Clinton,  Iowa 


Feed  your  hens  plenty 
of  minerals — leading 
poultry  authorities  ad¬ 
vise.  LIME  and  PHOS¬ 


PHORUS  are  vitally 
necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  birds,  and  to 
large  egg  production. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 

FOS-FOR-US  is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble 
gnt  made  in  three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets 
and  chicks.  Used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  by  leading  experiment  stations. 

At  your  dealer’s — 
or  direct  from  us. 


l00  LBB.NET 


FREE:  A  new  booklet 
and  samples  of  FOS-FOR- 
US.  Send  today. 


|\ 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 

Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name . 

Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 

Address  . 

Town . 

Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  o 1.289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Circ.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wcsthimpton  Btach,  N.V. 


All  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Now  12c 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Heaver  Spring*,  p«. 


400  FutSfe  range  Barron  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  imported  stock,  April  hatched,  price  982  each, 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  §pec,a'  Pr,ce«  cocks. 


.  _ _ _  .  Hens 

.  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Won  all 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

PnUofc  Heavy-laying  Engllsh-American  strain  8.  C. 
i  UIICI J  White  Leghorns.  Reasonable  price.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 

1  ?nnw  I  Pllllpfo  Excellent  stock.  Price  reasonable. 

I,4UU  W.  L.  rUIIBIS  La|ly  Farma  Vineland,  N.  J. 

300  BAR  ROCK  PULLETS  &££ 

bred,  Horn  2  high  producing  strain,  3V4  mos.  old. 

60  each-  iu  lots  of  15  or  more. 
KROOK CREST  I  ARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

lOO.I1^ mos  old^Jones strain,  B.  Rockpnllets,  SI  50 
InR  ?omT  ol$,  laJ  V?  ,0ct”  52  „  i 1  e t s ,  $1.25.] 

lOO  12  wks.  old.  Bulkley  strain  W.  Leghorn  pul- 
lOO  3%  mos.  old,  SI .50.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance.N.Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Lets  the 
Violet  Raj 
Through 


Keeps  Hens  Laying  all  WIntec 

Make  your  hens  work  up  egg  laying  vitality  by 
reeding  them  m  a  Glass  Cloth  covered  scratch 
shed  through  the  winter  months  where  they  can 
feed  and  scratch  in  comfort  through  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Keep  them  busy  and  comfortable  and 
they  will  lay  eggs  all  winter. 


Glass  Cloth  Transmits  More 
Violet  Rays 

Than  any  other  material  (glass  stops  them.)  Violet 
rays  are  the  vitality  and  health  rays  thrown  off 
by  the  sun  which  your  poultry  needs  through  the 
Winter  months.  Glass  cloth  produces  a  warm,  soft, 
even  light,  full  of  violet  rays  and  much  preferred 
by  poultry  to  the  strong  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as 
they  come  through  glass. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  <135  sq.ft.) 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be  sent  you 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Use  this  for  scratch 
shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold  frames 
storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing  porches  for 
the  winter,  etc.,  for  ten  days  and  if  you  do  not 
find  it  lets  in  a  more  healthful  and  agreeable  light 
and  warmth  and  gives  better  results  than  glass  cr 
an/  other  glass  substitute  just  return  and  we  w  ill 
refund,  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions 
Feeding  for  Eggs”  with  every  order.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  5 1 ,  Bladen,  Neb. 

Price  the  Cheapest  —  Results  the  Best 
Compare  with  Glass  or  Other  Substitutes 


FLAT  SPRING  CLIP 

LEGBANDS 

All  Celluloid.  Best  Legbands  made. 
Will  not  come  off.  In  5  colors.  Num¬ 
bered,  50-W1.1O;  lOO-SCi.  Not 
numbered,  50— 85c;  100— #1.50. 


SPIRALET  CO.  Huguonot  Park,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


From  one  of  the  best  laying 
flocks.  Send  for  c  i  r  c  u  1  a  r. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


l/E'DI?!  C  *roin  Directly  Imported 
tu L111j1\IjLi3  English  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

with  pedigrees  of  272-314,  March  hatched,  heavy 
boned,  long  bodied  fellows  that  will  breed  first 
grade  layers  and  extra  large  birds,  too.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Sf3  each.  A  few  extra  fine  Black  Jersey 
Giant  Cockerels,  present  weight  about  7  lbs,,  $3.50 
R.  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Reds . 


'ree 

V.  A 


range.  100# 

. LAUVER 


25 

50 

100 

S3. 25 

S6  00 

$11.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  2.75 

5  00 

9  00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

Leghorn... 

H’vy  Mxd. 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


YEARLING  HENS 

1,000  for  sale  through  September  and  October  at  $1 
each.  Good,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  birds.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS 


c  xi  x  c  k:  s 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns . . . .  *8.50  per  100 

Reds. . .  . .  *1  o  per  100  Barred  Rock ....  $9  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed..  *8  per  100  Light..  *7  tier  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND _ McAil.tervlllo,  Pal 

For  Sale-1,200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatch.  SI. 75  and  S2,  F.  O.  B.  Order  from 
this  adv.  CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperstown.  N. ?! 

White  Leghorn  Pullpf^  4  m°s., Tom  Barronstrain.  Free 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying  Ship 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free  *’*’*’  * 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  It.  36  PINE  PLAINS,  N  Y. 

P,  I  P  FQfi  March  Hatched  Cocker. 

at  $3  each.  Also  50  yearling  hens  at  $1.75,  each. 
Hiram  Southgate  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N  J, 


For  Sale-200  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

$8.50.  WERNER  BROTHERS  Ml.  Marlon,  N  Y. 

S.G.R.  I.  REDS 


Vermont  certified  accredited 

-r  .  ,  ,  -  - stock.  Pullets  May  and  June 

Hatched.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K-IO,  HARTLANO.  VT. 

Promising  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatched.  '  ' 

JUSTfl  POULTRY  FARM 


@2,  $12,50  and  l$3  each. 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


EnlBiack  Giants— PulleU.  Marcey  strain,  April  hatched, 
JUibeautles  *1 .50  each.  50  It.  I.  Reds,  *1 .  50  each.  50  crossed 
pullets,  $1.25  ech.  Free  range.  A.  VAN  DYKE,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.T. 

S  H  White  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Reduced  Prices. 

G*V»<  Cat.  Stock.  Vera  Fulton  B-98  Galllpolis,  Ohio 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  Belling  at  highest pricesever  known.  Greatest 
v  market  f°r  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaieedin  one  month.  We  ahi  p  every  where  our  fa- 
w  m®UB®r®eding  stock  and  Bupplies.  Eetabliehed 
\  w riteno w  1  or  biglilluBtrated  free  book, 

to  Make  Money  Breeding  8quabB. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  Co! 
I  M  1  ^  205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mast. 


May  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  “dsomertrios 

that  males  are  not  related  to.  $10.50  for  three. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


Large  otock  poultry,  I  urkeys,  beese  h  a  res  pups 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 
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<Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  19,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Your  stand  in  ,  the  Cortland  County 
tuberculous  -cattle  -scandal  and  ail  such 
matters  deserves  'the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  you  ought  to  have  better  pay 
than  that.  I  wish  to  thank  you  with  the 
greatest  posible  emphasis  for  your  ex¬ 
posures  of  frauds  and  -skin  games.  I  have 
taken  your  paper  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  that  many  times  it  saved  my  being 
swindled.  s.  K.  H. 

Ohio. 

The  above  is  a  paragraph  of  a  private 
lebter  from  a  veterinarian  wrell  known  in 
his  profession,  with  a  practice  of  forty 
years.  It  was  not  this  class  of  subscriber 
that  we  hoped  to  .serve  -through  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,  but  it  is  gratifying  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  have  approval  from  sueh  a 
high  sonroe.  If  professional  men  of  his 
dlass  need  information  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  swindles,  how  much  more 
dloes  the  farmer  need  it  who  has  less  op¬ 
portunity  to  protect  himself  <in  other 
ways. 

You  have  classed  the  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  of  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  1  rviee  League,  Inc.,  with  the 
North  American  accident  insurance  of 
individuals.  Another  farm  paper  agrees 
with  you  as  to  the  automobile  service  in¬ 
surance  but  it  is  selling  the  personal  in¬ 
surance  itself  through  its  subscription 
agents.  Do  you  still  consider  them  in 
the  -same  class?  e.  m. 

New  York. 

We  do  yet  consider  them  in  the  same 
class.  It  is  a  limited  service  in  both 
cases;  and  the  fraud  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  buyer  in  either  case  -expects  that 
he  is  paying  for  a  full  service.  No  first- 
class  insurance  company  w-otuld  issue 
either  of  these  “limited”  policies  because 
no  one  Who  fully  understood  what  they 
are  would  pay  for  either  of  them.  It  is 
a  work  of  merit  to  -show  up  the  one ;  to 
encourage  the  other  is  to  become  a  party 
to  cheap  deception. 

Will  you  give  me  your  estimation  of 
the  American  Poultry  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  chickens.  w.  a.  b. 

Illinois. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  -estimate  of  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  is  well  known  to  most  of 
its  readers.  A  good  textbook  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  “Commercial  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture,”  by  Roberts,  we  believe  will  give 
the  subscriber  -equally  good  information 
on  the  subject,  and  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

In  the  New  Haven  Register  there  was 
a  puzzle  to  he  solved.  It  was  letters  all 
mixed  up,  which  when  put  in  right  order 
spelled  the  name  of  Cleveland,  and  for 
reward  they  gave  a  strip  of  land  20x100 
ft.  free  from  all  incumbrances.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  them  $5.80  to  have 
it  legally  transferred  to  the  winner.  Of 
course  along  with  the  lot  given  away 
they  try  to  induce  you  to  buy  one.  The 
name  of  the  firm  is  Beachwood  Park  Co., 
Inc.,  209  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The 
land  is  situated  in  Whitings,  N.  J.,  at 
Whitings  Terrace.  mbs.  J.  a.  f. 

Connecticut. 

We  unhesitatingly  state  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  that  any  lot  sold  by  this 
sort  of  n  puzzle  isn’t  worth  having.  It 
seems  necessary  to  repeat  this  informa¬ 
tion  weekly  to  head  off  the  land  sharks. 

Being  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  I  wish  to  assist  in  your 
good  work  of  protecting  the  public  from 
the  thousand  and  one  schemes  to  get 
money  without  a  fair  return,  and  believe 
me  when  I  say  “I  know  whereof  I  speak.” 
My  last  experience  was  -as  follows :  A 
young  man  about  17  or  18  came  in  my 
store  one  day  for  a  subscription  to  a 
paper.  The  “Uplook,”  Chicago.  He  was 
selling  saying  he  “was  working  his  way 
through  college”  and  “did  not  I  want  to 
help  him.”  My  reply  was  that  I  would 
gladly  give  him  a  dollar  -for  that  purpose 
but  I  had  no  -assurance  that  it  would  go 
for  -that  purpose.  However,  be  promised 
faithfully  that  he  was  truthful  and  that 
I  would  get  the  paper,  so  I  gave  him  the 
dollar,  but  no  paper  has  appeared  as  yet. 
I  -am  enclosing  the  ticket  and  if  you  care 
to  make  -any  note  of  this  little  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  do  so.  I  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  helping  any  young  man 
or  woman  to  get  a  good  education  but 
fro-m  now  -on  no  more  of  this  for  me.  I 


wish  you  continued  success  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  -it  so  richly  deserves. 

New  Jersey.  C.  M.  F. 

The  subscription  agent  claiming  he  is 
“working  his  way  through  college”  is  the 
meanest  sort  -of  a  deception.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  complaints  from  coun¬ 
try  people  who  paid  agents  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  this  publication  and  have  not 
received  it.  We  have  presented  such  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  publisher,  but  our  letters 
have  been  ignored. 


evEREADy 

COLUMBIA 

Dr y  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


We  sent  to  the  Air  Friction  Carburetor 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  18,  $14.74  for 
carburetor ;  wrote  first,  getting  their  lat¬ 
est  terms,  also,  if  they  could  furnish  same. 
Abo* -it  the  -time  we  should  have  received 
carburetor  we  got  a  letter  from  them  ask¬ 
ing  why  they  did  not  receive  our  order. 
Can  there  be  some  tricky  person  in  their 
employ?  We  write  them  a-nd  get  no 
answer.  Could  you  help  us  get  our  car¬ 
buretor,  money  back,  or  keep  other  per¬ 
sons  from  losing  -their  good  -money? 

Ohio.  f.  p.  L. 

Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co.  does  not 
answer  our  letters.  We  have  found 
neither  -the  company  nor  the  carburetors 
satisfactory  and  the  firm’s  advertising 
has  been  persistently  refused  by  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

In  1923  my  husband  decided  he  'would 
like  to  take  a  course  in  the  Rahe  Auto 
and  Tractor  School,  Chicago.  We  did  not 
have  much  money  at  the  time,  so  they 
offered  to  reserve  a  place  for  him  pro¬ 
vided  he  sent  an  advance  payment  of  $25, 
which  he  did.  As  time  went  on  conditions 
were  such  he  could  not  pay  the  rest,  and 
could  not  go.  He  wrote  and  explained, 
and  they  ignored  all  our  letters  until 
May  24,  1924,  they  sen-t  us  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  the  Rah-e  school  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  Auto  &  Electrical  Shops, 
and  they  could  not  refund  money  that  had 
been  paid  to  the  old  organization.  We 
are  in  need'  of  money  -at  present in  fact, 
have  been  for  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  six  in  the  family,  four  children  to 
provide  for,  and  surely  could  use  that 
$25,  and  think  if  they  are  an  honest  or¬ 
ganization  they  would  not  want  to  keep 
a  poor  man’s  money.  Will  you  write  to 
them  and  see  if  you  can  get  this  money 
for  us?  MBS.  P.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  refunds  of  money 
from  this  class  of  auto  schools.  The  ad¬ 
vance  payment  was  -secured  by  false  pre¬ 
tenses  of  course.  The  special  inducements 
of  this  school  to  induce  advance  payment 
are  all  a  hoax.  The  Rueal  New-Yobkeb 
has  persistently  refused  the  advertising 
of  this  auto  school — and  all  others  em¬ 
ploying  similar  deceptive  methods. 

I- am  enclosing  another  envelope  which 
we  receive  monthly  from  the  Franklin 
Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These 
people  believe  in  P.  T.  Barnum’s  old 
axiom,  “There’s  a  sucker  born  every 
minute,”  -and  they  are  out  to  do  them. 

New  York.  H.  p.  H. 

This  is  the  paint  concern  which  offers 
paint  on  “four  months’  free  trial — with¬ 
out  a  cent  in  advance — guarantee  to  stop 
leaks,  etc- — or  you  don’t  have  to  pay  us  a 
penny.”  But  when  a  customer  reports 
that  the  paint  fails  to  stop  the  leaks  in 
his  roof,  the  Franklin  Paint  Company 
ignores  the  guarantee  and  threatens  to 
bring  suit  to  enforce  payment.  The 
record  justifies  the  subscriber’s  comment. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  -the  Dearborn  Truck 
Co.  of  Chicago  is  still  in  existence?  On 
Nov.  47,  1919,  I  bought  $1,000  worth  of 
the  Dearborn  -stock.  The  first  year  I  re¬ 
ceived  two  quarterly  dividends,  then  I 
saw  a  notice  that  hereafter  they  would 
pay  -semi-annually.  Second  year  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  calendar  and  a  proxy,  the  third 
year  a  proxy ;  that  -is  the  last  I  have 
h-eard  of  them.  I  -bought  the  stock  through 
a  -stock  promotor  called  Dubiske  &  Co. 
of  Chicago  ;  his  manager  in  Philadelphia 
was  named  Doubleday ;  he  and  his  wife 
were  certainly  two  of  the  slickest  of  the 
-slick.  He  said  Dubiske  wanted  to  let  us 
little  fellows  in  on  the  big  deals,  and  he 
sure  did  let  me,  and  many  others  of  the 
small  fry  like  myself.  w.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  records  show  Dearborn  Truck  Co. 
discontinued  business  (in  Chicago  in  the 
Spring  of  1922,  moving  to  Cicero,  Ill. 
Reports  from  the  last  named  place  showed 
the  factory  closed  and  real  estate  for 
sale.  So  went  most  of  th-e  Dubiske’s  pro¬ 
motions.  At  the  time  W.  A.  F.  made  the 
unfortunate  investment  the  Dubiske  com¬ 
pany  was  among  the  most  -active  “strong 
arm”  stock-selling  organizations  in  the 
country.  That  so  many  -of  the  promotions 
went  bad  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
any  business  must  he  in  dire  straits  before 
engaging  -such  an  outfit  to  market  its 
stock. 


Fahnestock 
spr  i  ng  c lip 
binding  posts 
on  the  Ignitor 
at  no  extra 
cost  to  you. 
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Evercady  Columbia  Hot 
Shot  Batteries  contain  4, 
5  or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
ivater-proof  steel  case.  It  is  not 
a  “Hot  Shot”  unless  it  is  an 
Eveready  Columbia. 


THESE  are  the  dry  batteries  you 
want — Eveready  Columbias.  You 
notice  at  once  their  snap  and  vim, 
the  power  they  put  into  their  work! 
The  Hot  Shot  makes  farm  engines 
fire  at  the  first  spin.  For  radio,  use 
the  Eveready  Columbia  Ignitor,  the 
dry  cell  for  which  the  dry  cell  tubes 
were  designed.  There  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia  dealer  nearby. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Popular 

uses 

include — 

gas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FHEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  sau>  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


"[he  "fence  iTmea  os  much,  coattao  as  ofecr 

fences,  q"d  tfce  Coattno  is  "DURABLE  VEj^^RPROOf  1£A£>. 

la gfz  3  TIMES  As  LO/ici  —  Cos ts  /4o  aiore.. 

[ARM  fEMCES  —  LAW N  FENCES  —  POULTRY  fET\CES. 
BARBED  WIRE  —  yNAlLS  —  ^TAPLF5. 

^Peciau  price  T y\\^ or\ 
|EApCLAr>  $3,  special.  DARDE-D  WIRE^ 
tEAECLAP  Roof  FOR  EVERY  hTiHD  of  BUILDING* 

*jSe  rid  \»S  WtaSurrmtnls  e(~  Vour  Wuildino  vv-e  will  rnail  V'oUy 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

S'.  A-  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers* Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most!  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED-— Married  man,  must  be  clean,  experi¬ 
enced  dry-hand  milker,  for  certified  dairy; 
yyages  $85  per  month,  house;  must  be  willing  to 
take  boarder.  Apply  VERNON  K.  ME'LHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FARMER,  single  man,  good  at  plowing,  chores, 
etc.;  give  full  particulars,  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  7517,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years  old  for  general  farming 
that  is  interested  in  poultry  and  dairying;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7518,  care 
Jtural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  downstairs 
work.  S.  N.  McCAIN,  315  East  Genesee  St., 
■Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iSINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  90  miles 
north  of  New  York  City;  $50  per  month, 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  OCTOBER  1,  couple,  man  and  wife  or 
brother  and  sister  to  do  the  entire  work,  out¬ 
ride  and  in,  of  a  family  of  three  in  a  near 
suburb  of  Boston;  modern  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements  and  electric  conveniences,  gas 
stove;  capable  country  people  of  about  40  years 
preferred,  with  good  references  as  to  cooking, 
general  ability  and  character:  $100  a  month  and 
pleasant  suite  of  two  rooms  and  own  bath.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 'Woman  for  housework;  good  home; 

two  adults  on  farm;  no  laundry;  small  wages. 
OAK  SPRING  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  October  20  married  couple  on 
farm;  man  to  work  in  dairy;  wife  to  conduct 
Warding  house  for  six  to  ten  men.  DENNING- 
TON  FARM,  Jermyn,  Pa. 


MAN  and  wife;  woman,  cook;  man,  furnace  and 
general  small  commercial  hotel;  35  miles  from 
New  York;  salary  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  7525,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  wife  willing  to-  board  help;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  desires  position,  private 
estate;  good  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER 
7502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  no  children,  43,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  by  October  1,  as  teamster  or  dairyman. 
H.  RICKER,  care  N.  MacLean,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  wishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  care  of  sheep;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  poultryman,  single,  with  practical 
experience,  wants  position  on  estate  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  can  drive  car.  GARDENER,  eare 
Martin,  140-57  Decker  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  or  dairyman;  married,  one  child; 

capable,  experienced  A.  R.  work,  certified 
milk.  ADVERTISER  7524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  wishes  position  of 
caring  of  chickens  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  7529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  25  years  experience,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  plant;  can  solve  any 
problem,  also  develop  a  300-egg  strain  With  lit¬ 
tle  expenses;  small  salary  and  shares.  -ADVER¬ 
TISER  7542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  30  years  old,  one 
child;  some  experience,  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  salary  not  the  question.  ADVERTISER 
7538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  reliable  married  man,  Protestant,  no 
children;  willing  worker,  wishes  position  on  an 
up-to-date  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  long 
practical  experience,  able  to  do  general  repair 
work.  ADVERTISER  7531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  position; 

single,  30,  agricultural  college  graduate;  six 
years  practical  experience  all  phases  agricul¬ 
ture;  directed  successfully  large  groups  men; 
present  contract  as  farm  superintendent,  large 
institution,  expires  November  1;  during  pres¬ 
ent  season  converted  150  acres  weeds  into  farm 
producing  to  September  1,  $0,000  worth  fruits 
and  vegetables  besides  forage  and  pasture  for 
24  head  cattle;  reason  for  leaving,  funds  un¬ 
available  to  continue  constructive  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  good  home  of  one  or  two  adults  where 
neatness,  honesty  and  capability  count.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  men  are  looking  for  a  milking  job  on 
the  first  of  Octol>er;  able  to  milk  40  cows. 
Address  H.  DeBO'ER,  Carw'ytham  Farm,  Brldge- 
hampton,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  American  Protestant  wishes  position 
as  gardener  or  caretaker,  no  objections  to  one 
or  two  cows;  can  make  butter,  handy  all  round 
man;  two  children;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  • —  At  once,  couple  on  dairy  farm. 

steady  position,  good  home;  man  general 
farm  worker  and  help  milk;  wife  assist  in 
house;  every  convenience;  wages  $90;  state  age 
and  nationality.  MANAGER,  Box  463,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  with  no 
children,  wanted  to  take  entire  charge  of 
Holstein  herd  where  certified  milk  is  being 
(produced:  state  experience,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  in  (first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Party  to  buy  a  half  Interest  in  a 
purebred  herd  o-f  Holstein  cattle;  on  account 
of  other  business  owner  wishes  to  sell  half  in¬ 
terest;  now  making  certified  milk  and  on  a 
(paying  basis;  only  responsible  parties  consid¬ 
ered;  give  references.  ADVERTISER  7527,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young  man,  to  learn;  must  be 
good  willing  worker,  not  afraid  of  long 
‘hours.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  interested  in  ]>oultry  raising 
on  a  commercial  basis  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  three  years  experience;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  7535,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  no  family,  desires 
position  in  dairy  barn  or  milk  house;  experi¬ 
enced  dry-hand  milker,  not  afraid  of  work, 
steady  and  trustworthy;  15  years’  experience; 
accept  either  position.  ADVERTISER  7536, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  where 
honesty,  ability  and  close  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  appreciated;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  the  live  stock  industry,  especially 
sheep  and  cattle.  ADVERTISER  7537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFESSIONAL.  English  shepherd  open  for 
position.  ADVERTISER  7539,  care  Rural 
New’- Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  steady  job  as  assistant 
herdsman;  dry-hand  milker,  no  smoker,  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7543,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  take  whole  care  of  place  in 
Westchester  County,  40  miles  from  New  York; 
will  have  stable  eare  of  three  saddle  horses  (no 
exercising)  and  a  few  chickens,  also  furnace, 
grounds  around  house,  etc. ;  will  be  provided  witli 
good  bouse,  modern  conveniences;  must  be 
ideasant,  willing  and  reliable,  and  furnish  good 
references;  would  like  to  find  permanent,  cap¬ 
able  man.  Reply  F.  M.  GODWIN,  19  West 
44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters, 
two  friends,  or  man  and  wife  (white)  to  do 
the  entire  housework,  family  of  five  adults  and 
two  children;  all  modern  conveniences,  use  of 
two  rooms  and  bath  given;  good  home  and  easy 
■work  for  two  people;  location.  Northern  New 
Jersey  on  Lackawanna  Railroad,  one  hour  from 
Hoboken;  state  salary  expected;  references 
will  .be  reouired.  ADVERTISER  7528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— All  round  man  on  farm.  W.  R. 
WILLIE,  R.  D.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

WANTED— Woman,  capable  and  reliable,  for 
cooking  and  general  housework.  Address 
MRS.  WM.  E.  WALLER,  112  West  Newell  Ave.. 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  and  companion  for 
children,  to  take  charge  of  home  in  mother’s 
daily  absence  at  business.  Phone  MRS.  C.  I. 
PLACE,  80-2,  Sharon,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  a  country  home; 
reference  required*..  ADVERTISER  7550,  eare 


INTELLIGENT  young  man,  20,  Protestant,  hon¬ 
est,  willing,  wishes  position  on  dairy  or  Stock 
farm,  living  with  owner  desired;  salary  $60. 
ADVERTISER  7544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIA'NTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on 
private  estate  by  married  American;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  caring  for  stock,  crops, 
lawns,  and  use  of  modern  machinery;  six  years 
in  present  place;  prefer  location  between  Stam¬ 
ford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  honest  and  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  7545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  caretaker:  married; 

wishes  position  on  small  country  place;  first- 
class  squab  raiser;  good  habits.  ADVERTISER 
7546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Position  desired  by  experienced 
man;  agricultural  college  training,  backed  by 
12  years  practical  experience  on  private  and 
commercial  places;  married,  no  children;  age 
35.  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  superintendent  and  stock- 
man;  milking  Shorthorns  preferred;  wishes 
position  November  15;  American,  middle-age, 
married,  no  children;  wife  would  board  two  or 
three  men.  ADVERTISER  7548.  care  Rural 
New-Ycrker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  over  40,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate,  leaving  teaching 
through  new  education  laws;  farm  reared,  sober, 
own  property,  familiar  with  tools.  ADVER- 
?R  7549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


s  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  raised  party  to  learn  pouTtry  bnslneW; 

salary  $15  month  and  board;  if  mutually 
likeable  profit  sharing  basis  considered.  BLAU- 
VELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


1 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical;  scientific  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys;  developed  several  famous  money  making 
herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction;  profitable  results  had; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  7493,  care 
Rui'al  New-Yorker. 


SALE — 9-room  house,  2  baths,  1%  acres 
fruit,  outbuildings;  commuting  distance 
v  York.  L.  SCHLITT,  Owner,  Harrington 
f*N.  J.  Phone  Closter  238. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  40 
acres,  highest  state  of  cultivation;  six  acres 
overhead  irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washington 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1 ,200  peach 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house, 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths;  Delco  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porches 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  two-car  garage, 
barn,  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house, 
chicken  house  and  dog  kennels;  truck,  tractor, 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  implements;  price 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to  own¬ 
er.  J.  S.  SKEIIAN,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone 
Vineland  421. 


GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm.  75  ceres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


145- A  ORE  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  level  fer¬ 
tile  soil;  stream  watered  pasture;  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  35  from  Philadelphia; 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  country  village  grain 
business;  good  buildings,  nice  dwelling,  5  or 
10  acres  ricli  meadow  land;  owner  retiring. 
MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year  round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Would  like  to  arrange  for  hoarding 
house  or  small  hotel  in  Adirondack  section  of 
New  York  State  for  season  af  1926.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  opportunity  in  an  es¬ 
tablished  mail  order  and  local  retail  seed  and 
nursery  business  in  Northern  Ohio;  unexcelled 
location,  fine  buildings,  good  soil,  a  wonderful 
home,  and  a  growing  business,  a  proposition 
seldom  offered  in  a  section  of  increasing  land 
values;  price  $50,000,  easy  terms;  owner  direct. 
ADVERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  home  with  one  acre,  near 
State  road.  Care  of  MR.  OOSTIGAN,  Orange¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  Connecticut,  desirable  farm.  State 
road;  terms;  owner.  ADVERTISER  7506,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHOKAN,  N.  Y.  —  110  acres,  12-room  house, 
good  condition,  modern  plumbing,  splendid  for 
lwarding  house.  POGGENBURG,  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  exchange,  commuting  farm 
near  Weston  station.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  R. 
2  Box  127. 


FOR  SALE — — Model  poultry  farm  equipped 
with  300  selected  layers,  with  laying  house 
capacity  for  1,000  layers;  approximately  28 
acres  of  land  with  dwelling,  barn  and  neces¬ 
sary  colony  houses;  this  model  farm  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Laurelton  Farms  at  Lakewood,  N. 
J.,  and  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  success¬ 
ful  poultry  farming  in  the  community  attrac¬ 
tive  terms  will  be  offered  to  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  inquiries  to  LAURELTON  FARMS,  225 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


76-ACRE  farm  for  sale  with  wcodlot  and  pas¬ 
ture;  10-room  house,  barn,  granary,  wagon 
house,  wood  shed,  hen  house,  two-horse  power 
wood  saw,  tool  house,  two  horses,  two  cows,  150 
chickens;  near  State  road;  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


99  ACRES  in  Tompkins  County.  N.  Y. ;  spring 
water,  good  buildings,  fine  timber;  Vi  mile 
from  macadam  road,  8  miles  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  MRS.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  16, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy,  sheep  and  poultry 
farm;  beautifully  located  in  Central  New 
York;  buildings  in  fine  condition  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  electric  lights,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc. ;  carrying  27  head  registered 
Holsteins,  250  sheep,  1,000  White  Leghorns; 
liberal  terms  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  7523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm,  88  acres,  near  railroad,  milk 
station,  fine  markets,  schools,  churches;  de¬ 
tailed  description  on  application.  P.  A.  FARGO, 
Sr.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — 16-room  house,  large  barn  with 
cement  floor,  ice  house,  all  in,  good  condition 
and  paint;  5  acres  of  rich  meadow  land;  lo¬ 
cated  in  village  and  on  State  road;  fine  proper- 
tv  for  small  hotel.  B.  HAWLEY  CO.,  Stepney, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Three-room  bungalow  (new)  and 
I  Kirch,  with  two  or  more  acres.  A.  KLAY, 
Urlton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  County  farm,  80  acres,  cul¬ 
tivated,  9-room  house,  2  large  barns,  macadam, 
road;  $3,500.  $1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  7530, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm;  house,  2  barns,  80- 
ton  silo;  hay  in  barns;  with  or  without  stock; 
terms  reasonable.  C.  S.  FAYE  R WEA  THER, 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  husband’s  death  will  sac¬ 
rifice  108-acre  farm  in  Orange  County.  MRS. 
ROSA  ALLEN,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  lake  side  farm,  20-room  house. 
BOX  561,  Montson,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 'Farm,  50  acres,  new  bouse,  barn; 

ideal  for  poultry;  price  $2,600;  particulars, 
OWNER,  Box  212,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Splendid  115-acre  Orange 
County  farm,  new  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  It.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
t - 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  hundred  acres  land  near 
Portland,  Arkansas,  at  $8  acre:  all  timber  cut 
off,  ready  to  clear  up  into  farms,  surrounded 
by  plantations;  bargain,  good  investment.  H.  A. 
BENNETT,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

t - 

FOR  SALE — 351-acre  farm,  Delaware  County; 

fertile  soil,  12-room  house,  bams  for  75  head 
cattle,  with  cement  floors;  water  in  barn;  other 
buildings;  100  acres  woodland;  full  line  of  tools 
and  implements;  will  sell  with  or  without  per¬ 
sonal;  price  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale;  no 
agent.  W.  S.  and  C.  S.  BARLOW,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

v - 

50-AORE  general,  dairy  and  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  lA-room  house  for  two  families;  heat, 
electric  lights,  water  system;  5  cows,  800 
chickens,  2  horses,  machinery;  located  In  small 
village  on  State  highway  45  miles  from  New 
York;  can  commute:  price  $12,000,  half  cash. 
JAS.  H.  DUNLAP,  Blawenburg,  N.  J. 


10-AORE  truck  and  poultry  farm  with  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  in  fair  condition:  close  to 
school,  churches  and  railroad  stations;  land  all 
cleared;  cow.  hens  and  tools  included;  $5,500. 
LOCK  BOX  33,  Richland,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  1%  miles  Lakewood;  16  acres; 

capacity  1,500  layers,  2,500  chicks;  incuba¬ 
tion  2,500:  stocked:  beautiful  home,  electricity, 
running  water:  garage;  eaRh  $1,500,  balance 
ensv  terms.  F’RANKMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


25-AORE  New  Jersey  farm,  good  buildings,  60 
miles  New  York:  sacrifice  $4,200,  only  $750 
cash.  ADVERTISER  7540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  purchasing, 
farm  Eastern  New  York  or  New  England,  on 
either  State  road,  good  stream  or  lake:  idle  or 
abandoned  place  acceptable.  BAXTER,  183 
Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Two  acres  land,  new  eight-room 
house,  toilet,  bath,  furnace,  garage,  hennery; 
for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  7541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorlier. 


125  ACRES,  productive  and  easily  worked,  on 
State  road,  seveu  miles  east  of  Main  Street, 
Jamestown;  four  miles  east  of  Falconer;  good 
markets;  two  miles  west  of  Kennedy;  running 
water  in  house,  barn  and  milk  house.  A.  L. 
LANGDON,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm.  188  acres  good  land;  4 
horses,  21  head  of  cattle,  10  hogs,  250  chick¬ 
ens:  all  farming  tools:  crops  and  hay,  $8,500, 
cash  $3,000.  OTTO  HARDERS,  Owego,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  450-acre  farm,  including  stock, 
tools,  crops;  $20  per  acre.  GEO.  COLLINS. 
South  Londonderry,  Vt. 

t - 

WANTED — Farm,  50  acres  or  more,  western 
part  New  York  State;  $300  down  payment; 
some  equipment  If  possible.  ADVERTISER 
7551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - 

FARM  for  sale,  136  acreR  with  18  cows;  four 
miles  from  Fort  Plain;  description  will  he 
given  by  letter.  Address  MARTHA  ETAVOOD, 
57  East  Main  St.,  St.  .Tolinsvllle.  N.  Y. 

*-• - 

CONNECTICUT  farm,  45  acres,  smooth,  produc¬ 
tive;  several  acres  strawberries,  rasp!>erries, 
currants,  apple  orchard;  mile  to  live  manufac¬ 
turing  town;  10  miles  city  markets;  colonial 
house  10  rooms,  bath,  heat,  electricity,  town 
water;  modern  barn  and  other  buildings;  all  ex¬ 
cellent  repair;  an  attractive  farm  home:  with 
stock  and  tools,  $13,500,  terms.  BOX  713, 
Southington,  Conn. 


FARM,  near  town,  running  water,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  electricity;  accredited  herd,  17 
cows:  96  acres;  State  road;  good  buildings.  W.  B. 
BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
six  acres  in  Berlin,  three  acres  in  Newington; 
Ford  truck,  140  colonies  of  bees  nearly  ail  re¬ 
queened,  500  queen  mating  nuclei,  40  quadruple 
Winter  cases,  600-egg  Buckeye  incubator,  500 
White  Leghorn  chickens,  2  brooder  bouses  and 
stores,  1,000-chick  capacity;  good  town,  good 
roads  and  fine  local  markets;  price  $18,500; 
come  and  look  it  over.  A.  E.  CRANDALL, 
Berlin,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale,  105  acres  on  new  concrete  State 
road;  a  wonderful  9-room  house,  new  roof  and 
newly  painted;  fine  orchard,  comfortable  barn 
with  stock  and  tools:  silo,  milking  machine,  also 
adjoining  farm  of  125  acres;  will  sell  separate 
or  as  one  farm;  price  $11,000  for  the  two  farms 
consisting  of  230  acres  exceptionally  fertile,  easy 
rolling  to  level  with  130  acres  tillable.  J.  B. 
KOONS,  42  John  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

t - - - 

WANTED — 5-15  acres  modern  poultry  farm. 

Southern  New  Jersey  preferred;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  ROSENOARTEN,  156  West  20th  St.,  New 
York. 

t - — — - - - 

FOR  SALE— 10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  trolley  line; 
ideal  location  and  soil;  2.000  laying  house 
capacity;  6,000  brooding  capacity;  concrete  in¬ 
cubator  cellar,  24x50  ft.,  with  Oandea  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubator:  hollow  tile  storage  and  feed 
house,  24x40  ft.;  six-room,  two-story  frame 
house  and  cellar;  five  good  rooms  over  incubator 
cellar;  barns,  sheds,  tool  room,  corn  crib,  etc.: 
all  chicken  yards  fenced:  five-acre  orchard  with 
12-year-old  apple  orchard,  many  peach,  plum, 
pear  and  cherry  trees:  electricity  and  phone 
now  being  installed;  all  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  very  reasonable  and  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  A.  HALPRIN,  R.  F.  D.  4,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg  . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs..  $2.  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  PARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  wool  direct  from  the 
farms;  knitting  machine  yarns  a  specialty; 
samples  free.  MAINE  SHEEP  &  WOOL  ASSN 
Augusta,  Maine. 


NEW  buckwheat  honey,  in  60-Ib.  cans,  $6  fob 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Carlot  Kiefer  pears,  $1  bushel;  all 
large  and  clean.  Address  MAZELLVS 
CHESTNUT  HILL  FARM.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Westinghouse  eleetric  light  plant, 
32  volts;  used  one  year,  best  of  shape;  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling  Adirondack  Power  Co.’s  wire 
have  come  to  my  place;  cash  $275;  cost  $550. 
W.  J.  COLLINS,  R.  F.  T)  3,  Lake  Geo.  Road, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  28F6. 


FARQUAHAR  number  O  eider  press,  practically 
good  as  new,  used  two  seasons;  original  cost 
complete  $1,000;  includes  centrifugal  pump, 
belts,  pulleys,  storage  tank-  $500  takes  nil 
f.o.b.  my  shipping  point.  Address  C.  A.  KEP- 
HART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WANTED — Tatting  orders,  send  stamp  for 
prices.  LAURA  CLARK,  Mitehellville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Used  grain  drill  about  10  hoes,  discs 
or  shoes,  to  sow  grain,  fertilizer  and  grass 
seed  at  one  operation;  state  price  and  condi¬ 
tion.  SUPT.,  Allondale  Farm,  Box  493,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  • 


HONEY — Clover,  basswood,  buckwheat  and 

goldenrod ;  pails,  jars;  60-lb.  cans  or  comb; 
write  for  prices  on  quantity  lots.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $6  here;  amber 
clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat,  comb,  $4.50  for  24 
boxes;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  honey,  light,  $7.50;  dark,  $6  per  60-lb. 

can.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY— Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  dark  clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milwaukee  air  power,  deep  well 
water  system.  Junior  B.  WM.  VANDER- 
HAID,  Goffle  Hill  Road,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Currier  prints,  Godey’s  lady  books, 
pewter,  antiques  of  any  kind.  ADVERTISER 
7552,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Solid  Oak  Construction 
Throughout.  Choice 
of  Golden  or  Fumed  yo 
Finish 
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Table  Drawer  Fitted 
with  Writing  Desk 
Top  and  Ink  Well 


BHfcii; 


u  8  Solid  Oak  Pieces 

if  on  30  Days’FrccTrial 

Ha  Here  is  your  Complete  New  Living  Room  Suite 


all  ready  to  be  sent,  at  my  risk,  on  30 

Days’  Free  Trial.  Here  is  the  suite 

that  will  make  your  living  room  more  \  ^-'a 

inviting,  more  comfortable;  a  pleas-  1  *■  ^ 

an  ter  place  for  family  and  friends.  1  VQSv 

You  will  take  great  pride  in  the  digni-  1 

fied  design  of  these  8  big  pieces.  The  1 

honest,  high-quality  construction  will  1  #  -nttOl 

serve  you  for  many,  many  years.  As  \VI\S3V*  V 

this  suite  has  abundantly  satisfied  thou-  1 

sands,  so  also,  it  will  satisfy  you. 

If  you  are  not  convinced  that  this  is 

$50  Value  you  may  Return  the  Suite 


Sale  Price  $39.95 

Only  $3  Monthly 


This  Suite 
will  make 
Your  Living  Room 
more  Inviting  and 
Comfortable 


I  Jusf  $1.00  with  order  brings  the  entire  suite,  and  the  Fine  Scarf 
I  right  to  you.  The  monthly  payment  is  so  small  that  you  will 
I  never  feel  the  outlay.  My  Bargain  Price  is  lower  than  cash-down 
I  prices  in  your.home  stores.  My  money-back  bond  protects  you  to 
I  the  limit.  You  can  use  this  suite  as  if  it  were  your  own  for  30  days. 

I  If  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete  in  Every  W  ay  you  may  return 
I  it.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  transportation  costs. 

|  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  This  is  an  ideal  offer,  a  perfect 
bargain.  You  will  make  a  big  mistake  if  you  don’t  take  advantage 
of  it  NOW.  You  have  your  choice  of  two  finishes:  Nut  Brown 
jg  Fumed  Oak  or  highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak.  Be  very  careful  to 
l»State  Your  Choice  of  Finish  in  Ordering. 

Outstanding  Points  of  Excellence 

(1)  Thoroughly  kiln-dned  and  air-seasoned  Solid  Oak  throughout; 

(2)  Strong,  Dependable  Construction;  (3)  Finely  Upholstered  Full 


Length  Backs  and  Seats  covered  with  a  fine  grade  of  Rich-Looking 
Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather,  and  very  well  padded  with  rest¬ 
giving,  sanitary  upholstering  materials;  (4)  Wide,  roll  arms  on  Arm 
Chair  and  Rocker  and  Sturdy  Posts  on  all  pieces;  (5)  Every  piece 
of  large,  full  size.  The  Library  Table  is  24  x  36  inches,  with  Writ¬ 
ing  Desk  Drawer  and  big,  roomy  lower  shelf.  This  table  is  of 
striking  beauty.  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair  are  both  37  ins.  high  and 
25  ins.  wide,  with  seats  measuring  19  x  19  inches.  *  The  Sewing 
Rocker  is  34  inches  high  and  17  inches  wide;  Side  Chair  is  the  same 
size.  The  Taborette  top  measures  11  x  11  inches.  The  Waste 
Basketisl4incheshigh.  Writing  Desk  Drawer,  an  Exclusive  Spear 
Feature.  The  Library  Table  is  equipped  with  this  splendid  and 
unusual  feature:  a  desk  drawer  which  when  pulled  out  can  be 
used  as  a  writing  desk.  It  has  a  pen  and  pencil,  groove,  ink  well 
receptacle  and  ink  well.  The  lid  is  removable;  writing  supplies  can 
be  kept  in  the  drawer.  This  special  feature  makes  the  table  serve 
a  double  purpose:  library  table  and  desk.  Desk  drawer  measures 
18  inches  x  15%  inches.  You  have  your  choice  of  two  finishes: 
Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  or  highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak.  In  order¬ 
ing  be  very  careful  to  state  your  choice  of  finish.  Complete  8  Piece 
Suite,  order  No,  TA625.  Price  $39.95.  Terms;  $1  with  order, 
3  monthly. 


WANTED:  100,000  New  Friends 


I  want  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  new  friends  this  year.  I  want  you 
to  be  among  this  number.  I  want  you  to  be  my  customer,  for  then  you 
will  be  my  friend.  When  you  deal  with  Spear  dissatisfaction  is  impos¬ 
sible,  loss  is  impossible.  If  anyone  is  going  to  lose  I  am  the  one  that 
suffers;  rot  you— ever.  Thirty  years  and  more  of  a  “Square  Deal  to  the  Nation” 
guarantee  that  the  House  of  Spear  is  entitled  to  your  complete  confidence. 


Fine  Blue  and  Gold 
Velour  Tapestry  Scarf 


If  you  will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the 
library  suite  QUICKLY,  I  will  include  a  luxuriously  Handsome 
Table  Scarf.  This  cover  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Library 
m—mm  Table.  It  is  made  of  a  good  velvety  quality  Velour.  The 
Color  is  a  deep,  rich  blue,  enhanced  by  an  edge  of  gold  braid 
m  and  with  decorated  floral  tapestry  ends  and  silky  tassels. 
■  The  scarf  is  12  inches  wide  and  55  inches  long. 


My  new  1925  Catalog  is  a  huge  treasure-  SHHHR 

house  of  Happy  Home  Furnishing  Ideas.  It 
contains  such  a  great  variety  of  furniture 
and  furnishings,  that  no  matter  what  your 
taste  or  need,  you  are  certain  to  find  exactly 
what  you  want  and  at  the  right  price.  Before 
you  buy  anything  anywhere  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  my  Big  Free  Book.  Then  you  will 
know  why  thousands  of  familit  s  buy  every¬ 
thing  they  need  from  me.  My  prices  are 
the  Lowest,  I  Give  the  Longest  Time  to  Pay.  WITH 

Everything  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  ww  *  *  “ 

Trial' with  a  Money-Back  Bond  that  pro-  ORDFR 
tects  you  to  the  limit. 

Send  for  my  Free  Book  today,  it  shows  Thousands  of  Bargains 
in  Furniture,  Car- 

pets,  Rugs,  Stoves,  Ssv  „  s 

and  everything  for  /V  //  -  ///!>■ 

the  Home.  / 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  D 

Send  me  at  once  j 
above.  Enclosed  isS 
the  30  days’  trial  Ip 
No.  TA625,  Price 
your  Big  Free  Cats 


you  w  a« t; 

II  you  waul  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  1— J 

Name . Occupation . 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . -m . 

Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 

Send  shipment  to . 

FREE  I  If  you  want  the  Froo  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here 
CATALOG  $  and  write  your  nemo  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines 


»  SPEAR  &  CO.  4 

Dept.  H-l  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh 

‘Oft  Till 


HOME 


AMERICA 


Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


WITH  THIS  8  PIECE  SUITE 


Ipllll 

'C:  i 

1879.  at  the  Post 
r>  March  3.  1879. 
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lOntered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  Jur  Q 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Sural  Publishing  Co., 
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It’s  the  Last  Chance  Before  Jack  Frost  Gets  Them 


r:  z  i .  5 -  o y . s  ^  j  i,>iu  ;i  t«e 


A  tractor  for  a  “Joy  Ride”? 

uIfs  equally  laughable  say  experienced  farmers, 
to  use  wrong  oil  in  costly  machinery” 


NO  farmer  would  think  of  packing  his 
family  up  in  the  tractor  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon  spin.  But  to  successful  farmers, 
it  always  looks  equally  foolish  to  use  any¬ 
thing  for  the  wrong  purpose.  That  is  why 
they  haven’t  much  patience  with  brother 
farmers  who  use  the  wrong  oil  in  a  motor 
and  then  complain  at  the  high  operating 
expenses. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  men  who  just 
*  won’t  believe  that  the  sharp  differences  in 
design,  materials  and  clearances  in  different 
engines  demand  different  oils.  “Any  old 
oil”  or  any  “medium,”  “light”  or  “heavy” 
oil  is  good  enough  for  them.  They  don’t 
realize  that  over  half  of  all  moving  parts 
wear  out  prematurely  because  of  incorrect 
lubrication. 

Just  because  the  differences  in  oils  can’t  be 
seen,  don’t  be  misled  into  using  oil  of  wrong 
body  and  character.  Your  motor  can  tell 
the  difference  instantly,  and  so  can  you — 
eventually.  With  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the 
scientific  protection  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  you 
expose  your  car  or  tractor 
to  all  sorts  of  expensive 


possibilities — piston  wear,  piston-ring  wear, 
bearing  wear,  cylinder-wall  wear. 

The  only  measure  of  economy  in  oil  is  low 
cost  per  mile,  not  low  price  per  gallon.  Cheap 
oil  does  not  mean  cheap  lubrication. 

The  dealer  who  sells 
Oil  Economy 

Here  is  the  way  to  get  cheap  lubrication. 
Go  to  the  dealer  near  your  farm  who  sells 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  He  has  equipped  him¬ 
self  to  supply  you  with  the  last  word  in 
efficient  lubrication.  He  knows  that  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  specializes  in  lubri¬ 
cation.  He  knows  that  he  is  offering  you 
the  fruit  of  that  specialization  when  he  sells 
you  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

The  dealer  who  displays  the  Mobiloil  sign 
and  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  stands  prepared  to  lengthen 
your  enjoyment  of  your  car — and  to  save 

you  money. 

Such  a  dealer  should 
stand  out  in  your  mind 
from  the  peddler  type 
who  merely  supplies  you 
oil  at  a  profit  to  himself. 


Let  this  sign  guide  you 
to  economical  lubrication. 


Branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York, Chicago,  or  Kansas  City 


- 

MAKE  THIS  CHART 
YOUR  GUIDE 

^T'HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 

A  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.,  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic.: 

If  your  car  or  tractor  is  not  listed  here,  see  the 
complete  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 

NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  FB  .  , .  . 

A 

“  (other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson  Super  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

'A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash .  .  . '. . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oldsraobile  4 .  .  .  . 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  6.  .  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  (other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ar<?. 

A 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  8  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4 .  . 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmers 

(6-12) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  “  (12-20) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

“  “  (15-25) 

B 

A 

“'(All  other  mod’s) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

(22-40,  40-72) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

“(All other  mod’s) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Caterpillar . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E-B  (Cultivator) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•"  (16-32) . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“(All other  mod’s) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Fordson . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr . 

B 

-A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

John  Deere . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

McCormick 

Deering. . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City 

(12-20,  20-35) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

“(All other  mod’s) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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What  Cash  Crops  Will  Work  With  Poultry? 


N  INTERESTING  SUBJECT— A  re¬ 
cent  inquiry  as  to  bush  fruits  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  in  connection  with 
use  of  the  land  for  poultry  range, 
supplies  the  text  for  discussion 
which  should  appeal  to  thousands 
who  are  thus  circumstanced.  This  inquirer  is  located 
at  Great  Valley.  N.  Y.,  quite  removed  from  large 
centers  of  population;  has  three  acres  of  well- 
drained  creek  bottom  land;  would  like  to  grow  some¬ 
thing  which  would  supply  shade  for  his  flocks  as 
well  as  yield  an  income,  and  mentions  purple  cane 
raspberries,  or  currants,  as  possible  candidates  to 
fill  this  role. 

FINDING  A  MARKET. — In  attempting  to  reply 
to  this  inquiry  it  would  seem  easier  to  be  general 
than  specific — to  present  philosophy  rather  than  di¬ 
rect  advice.  Many  things  enter  into  the  problem. 
The  first  point  to  consider  is  that  of  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Will  a  population  right  at  hand  absorb  the 
product?  If  not,  how  about  a  city  within  ready 
shipping  distance?  We  will  say  Buffalo,  for  instance. 
A  careful  survey  of  marketing  conditions  should  be 


especially  as  their  young  wood  fails  to  ripen  to 
withstand  Winter’s  cold.  Apples  rather  than  pears 
thrive  in  such  locations,  if  sufficiently  drained,  al¬ 
though  apples  properly  belong  upon  higher  land.  But 
supposing  that  the  Beurre  Bose  pear  could  be  made 
a  success:  the  market  has  never  yet  been  supplied 
with  this  pear,  one  reason  for  which  is  that  the 
trees  in  the  nursery  are  quite  prone  to  be  small  and 
ill-formed,  so  that  many  nurseries  omit  them.  They 
become  fine  large  trees  eventually  in  the  orchard, 
and  set  just  the  right  number  so  that  no  thinning  is 
necessary. 

RASPBERRIES  IN  WASHINGTON.— Recurring 
to  the  matter  of  cane  fruits  for  this  three-acre  patch, 
and  supposing  that  the  crop  could  be  both  grown  and 
marketed  profitably,  here  in  my  new  home  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country  the  raspberry  is  very  profitably 
grown  in  just  such  bottom  land,  where  the  canes 
grow  so  rank  as  to  be  trained  upon  wires  making  a 
continuous  liedge-row.  As  to  varieties,  the  Cutlibert, 
which  has  been  the  staple  both  East  and  West,  de¬ 
spite  its  tenderness,  is  even  in  this  mild  climate  so 
subject  to  winter-kill  as  to  be  a  gamble.  Two  Win- 


what  to  grow  profitably  is  one  that  never  finds  a 
permanent  solution.  Changing  market  conditions,  no 
less  than  the  growing  inroads  of  disease  and  pests, 
render  the  farmer’s  career  one  of  constant  anxiety. 
And  the  successful  one  is  he  who  keeps  a  weather 
eye  ahead  for  squalls;  who  adapts  his  enterprises  to 
changing  conditions;  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
seize  upon  new  ideas.  The  growing  importance  of 
poultry  products  calls  for  skill  in  the  use  of  hens 
along  with  agriculture.  How  to  team-work  the  land 
and  the  hen  to  best  advantage  is  a  constant  and 
growing  problem.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Washington. 


Fire  Protection  and  Combating 

Part  III 

FIRE  EXTINCTION. — When  a  fire  starts  it  can 
be  put  out  in  two  ways:  1.  By  cooling  the  flame  and 
the  materials  that  are  burning  and  (2)  by  keeping 
away  the  air  from  the  burning  mass.  In  practice  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods  is  usually  em- 


No  “Race  Suicide ”  Here — Ideal  Family  on  a  Virginia  Fruit  Farm 


made;  inquiries  as  to  what  crop  promises  to  find 
ready  demand,  with  no  prospect  of  a  glut.  Is  there 
some  kind  of  fruit  the  demand  for  which  is  steady 
and  yield  a  fair  profit?  Cane  fruits  are  quite  per¬ 
ishable.  Currants  are  capable  of  staying  long  upon 
the  bushes  or  of  being  kept  without  deteriorating 
alter  picking.  But  how  about  the  demand? 

FRUITS  IN  POULTRY  RUNS.— It  is  clear  that 
these  crops  cannot  be  grown  with  flocks  of  poultry 
among  them.  A  crop  to  be  grown  while  the  poultry 
are  yarded,  to  be  permitted  to  range  at  odd  sea¬ 
sons,  is  another  proposition.  A  careful  study  of 
market  demands  for  commodities  which  are  per¬ 
petually  undersupplied  might  yield  the  consistent 
solution  to  this  problem.  Such  land  as  is  described 
is  adapted  to  the  production  of  horseradish,  a  crop 
not  so  generally  grown  but  that  it  commands  a  high 
price,  and  is  immune  from  dangers  from  fowls.  What 
a  situation  for  strawberries,  presuming  that  this 
bottom  land  is  drought-resistant  in  Summer.  The 
Fall-bearing  varieties  should  find  here  their  fullest 
chance  for  profit. 

TREE  FRUITS. — -Now,  coming  to  the  specification 
that  the  land  should  yield  both  fruit  and  shade  for 
flocks,  we  are  driven  to  consider  tree  fruits.  Among 
these,  which  are  adapted  to  land  of  the  character 
described,  plums  thrive  generally  in  land  made  rich 
by  fowls.  Peaches  do  not,  as  regards  health  of  trees, 


ters  ago,  canes  completely  killed,  and  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  about  one-half  dead.  The  Antwerp,  alongside 
yields  full  annual  crops.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
general  shake-up  just  ahead  over  varieties.  Many 
newer  sorts  are  being  tried  out.  The  St.  Regis,  de¬ 
spite  its  poor  quality,  is  in  growing  favor.  The  aver¬ 
age  buyer  of  plants,  whether  of  raspberry  or  straw¬ 
berry,  seems  unduly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  fruit  out 
of  season,  and  readily  pays  double  for  such  stock. 
And  the  nurseries  quite  naturally  cater  to  this  de¬ 
mand. 

PURPLE-CANE  VARIETIES.— Speaking  about 
the  purple-cane  raspberries,  these  seem  never  yet  to 
have  come  fully  into  their  own.  Looks  count  so 
much  in  marketability,  among  people  who  lack  com¬ 
parative  knowledge  of  varieties.  The  purple  rasp¬ 
berries,  as  the  Columbian  and  Royal  Purple,  possess 
the  distinct  and  important  advantage  of  confining 
their  cane  growths  to  the  original  roots,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  much  time  saved  in  keeping  down  the  growth 
ol  suckers.  The  Columbian  is  too  tender  in  cane  to 
be  a  complete  success.  Here  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  my  one  trial  plant  froze  to  the  ground  last 
Winter.  I  am  testing  the  Royal  Purple  for  hardi¬ 
ness.  Our  great  lack  in  raspberries  is  a  red,  as  fine 
in  quality  and  firmness  as  the  Cutlibert,  and  with 
frost-proof  canes,  resistant  to  the  mosaic  disease. 

AN  UNSETTLED  PROBLEM.— This  problem  of 


ployed.  Water  is  thrown  on  the  burning  surfaces 
and  materials.  Water  lias  high  specific  and  latent 
heats  and  is  therefore,  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
admirably  adapted  to  fighting  fire.  Every  farm 
with  a  water  pressure  system  should  arrange  out¬ 
lets  so  that  water  can  be  conducted  to  any  part  of 
a  building  with  a  short  length  of  hose.  It  would 
almost  be  advisable  to  install  a  sprinkler  system  in 
the  hayloft  and  over  other  highly  combustible  ma¬ 
terial.  Water,  when  heated,  forms  sfeam  that  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air  from  the  burning  mass.  At  very  high 
temperatures  water  itself  burns  and  is  of  little  value 
in  fighting  fire.  Such  temperatures  are  quite  rare 
and  seldom  occur  on  a  farm.  A  steam  heating  plant 
is  a  fair  fire  fighting  device.  If  the  radiator  is  near 
a  window  the  cast  iron  elbow  connecting  it  to  the 
supply  line  may  be  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
steam  will  pour  into  the  room  where  the  fire  is  and 
if  the  window  is  closed,  the  fire  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Sand  is  an  excellent  extinguisher  if  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  sufficient  ahaount  to  cover  the  burning 
mass.  A  few  pails  of  sand  are  as  useful  as  pails 
of  water.  The  writer  keeps  sand  at  hand  always  in 
his  laboratory  and  no  doubt  the  farmer  could  in¬ 
stall  sand  boxes  to  good  advantage  in  all  his  farm 
buildings. 

Textile  Fabrics. — Bilk  and  woolen  cloths,  even. 
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carpets  are  useful  in  checking  small  domestic  blazes. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  to  be  recalled  in 
case  of  emergency. 

Salt  Solutions. — These  are  sold  in  bottles  and  as 
“hand  grenades”  but  are  not  as  useful  as  water  or 
even  sand. 

Gases. — These  are  useful  to  keep  the  air  away 
from  the  flame.  Chemically,  they  dilute  the  air  so 
it  cannot  support  combustion.  Ordinarily  a  “heavy 
gas,”  that  is,  one  heavier  than  air,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Several  gases  are  given  below  with  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  sulphur  gas,  made  by  burning 
brimstone.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air. 
Some  industries  keep  cylinders  of  this  gas  on  hand 
to  fight  fires  with.  Many  ships  have  it  on  deck  in 
tanks  and  when  in  port,  the  gas  is  used  to  kill  rats  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship  and  when  fire  breaks  out  on  the 
seas  or  in  port,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  used  to 
smother  the  flames.  The  great  objections  to  its  use 
are  the  irritating  smell  and  poisonous  action  on  the 
]>ersons  breathing  the  gas  and  the  corrosive  action 
on  fabrics,  metals,  etc. 

OARBO'N  DIOXIDE. — No  doubt  this  is  the  most 
commonly  used  of  all  giases.  It  is  inexpensive,  non- 
poisonous,  heavy  and  smothers  flame  very  well.  It 
is  easily  prepared,  easily  liquefied  and  dissolves  in 
water.  One  of  the  very  best  investments  a  farmer 
can  make  is  to  secure  one  or  more  brass  tanks  with 
the  short  rubber  hose.  These  pressure  tanks  are 
easily  operated,  simple  to  clean  and  readily  re¬ 
charged  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents.  Usually  the 
tanks  have  a  three-gallon  capacity,  a  range  of  about 
40  ft.  and  they  discharge  for  about  one  minute.  The 
pressure  is  generated  by  chemical  action.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  and  sodium  sulphate  are 
forced  into  the  flames  and  are  more  effective  than 
water.  These  tanks  must  be  made  of  the  best  brass 
and  must  be  rugged  in  construction.  Usually  they 
are  charged  by  adding  2/5  lb.  of  washing  soda  to 
every  gallon  of  water  and  about  1/5  lb.  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  placed  in  the  bottle  in  the  tank;  that  is  1/5 
11).  sulphuric  acid  per  gallon  of  water.  The  tanks 
sometimes  freeze,  so  they  must  be  protected  from  the 
cold.  The  “chemical”  engines  of  all  fire  departments 
use  a  tank  with  water  in  which  is  dissolved  some 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  and  a  small  bot¬ 
tle  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  top  of  the  tank.  When 
the  tank  is  overturned,  the  acid  mixes  with  the  soda 
solution,  and  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure  is 
formed.  There  are  scores  of  tanks  of  different  de¬ 
sign  on  the  market  but  they  all  use  the  same  princi¬ 
ple — mixing  acid  with  a  soda  carbonate  or  bicar¬ 
bonate.  The  writer  has  seen  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acid  (both  solids)  used  in  place  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  advantages  of  these  non-corrosive  solid 
acids  just  about  balance  the  disadvantages  so  that 
the  cheap  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  still  more 
commonly  used. 

EXTINGUISHING  POWDERS.— These  cheap  sub¬ 
stances  are  sometimes  used  to  kill  a  fire.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  GO  per  cent  saltpeter  and  one  or  more  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  sulphur,  charcoal,  resin,  etc.  In  one 
powder  the  writer  examined  he  found  64  per  cent 
saltpeter  and  36  per  cent  sulphur.  A  pound  costs 
about  $2,  but  the  ingredients  cost  less  than  15c,  as  a 
large  amount  of  plaster  of  paris  and  sand  was  mixed 
with  the  two  active  ingredients.  These  powders  are 
often  provided  with  a  fuse,  and  they  burn  slowly 
and  gave  off  much  smoke.  Each  pound  gives  off 
about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  the  gas  consists  of 
mixed  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  thus 
protecting  about  200  cubic  feet  of  space  by  making 
it  almost  air-free.  They  are  useful  only  in  confined 
places,  such  as  rooms,  and  should  be  so  hung  that 
they  can  be  readily  ignited  in  case  of  fire. 

Ammonia  gas. — Throwing  a  bottle  of  household 
ammonia  on  a  flame  will  usually  smother  the  flame. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride. — This  is  sold  in  small  tanks 
arramged  so  the  contents  can  be  pumped  out  by 
strokes  of  a  piston.  These  extinguishers  have  been 
very  widely  advertised  and  they  are  very  useful  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions.  They  should  never  be  used 
indoors.  If  carbon  tetrachloride  comes  in  contact 
with  a  hot  surface  there  is  considerable  danger  to 
anyone  in  the  room.  Phosgene,  a  very  poisonous  gas, 
is  formed  in  dangerous  amounts,  irritating  poisonous 
chlorine  is  released,  hydrochloric  acid  vapor  is 
thrown  into  'the  air  and  it  burns  and  irritates.  The 
carbon  tetrachloride  itself  is  a  dangerous  anesthetic. 
Two  men  in  the  navy  were  killed  by  using  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Out  of  doors  and  on  a  burning  automobile 
carbon  tetrachloride  will  kill  flames  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  substance.  It  has  its  sphere  of  use¬ 


fulness,  'but  its  dangers  limit  the  range  of  places 
where  it  may  be  used  with  safety. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  regard¬ 
ing  fires.  The  consuming  flames  spare  not  life  nor 
property  and  it  is  well  that  every  householder  place 
ladders  so  that  in  case  of  fire  in  the  stairways,  the 
occupants  can  escape.  Often  a  little  forethought  and 
a  family  discussion  as  to  locations  of  exits,  roofs 
and  what  each  must  do  in  case  of  fire  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  when  fire  does  break  out.  The 
lack  of  such  simple  precautions  has  caused  the  loss 
of  many  lives  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
tragedy  than  that  caused  by  a  fire  in  the  home. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCITELL. 


The  Cost  of  Starting  a  One-thousand- 
hen  Plant 

SELECTING  A  LOCATION.— City  people  and 
some  country  people  as  well  think  that  a  poultry 
farm  can  be  started  without  capital,  therefore  this 
article.  After  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  start  a 
poultry  farm  the  first  thing  is  to  locate  a  proper 
place.  Don’t  do  this  in  a  hurry,  and  don’t  leave 
the  good  roads,  as  you  will  look  for  a  certain  amount 


Winterkilling  of  Red  Raspberry.  Fig.  459 

‘of  business  from  passing  autos.  Next,  the  place  you 
will  want  must  not  be  too  big  for  you  to  care  for; 
10  acres  is  plenty  large  enough.  Within  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  you  can  get  a  very  fair  place  for 
about  $3,000.  Of  course  one  can  pay  more  if  he 
wants  a  large  house,  etc.,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  working¬ 
man,  not  for  the  bank  president  who  wants  some¬ 
thing  to  spend  his  pin  money  on.  The  place  you 
buy  need  not  be  all  good  land,  but  it  must  be  dry 
land  with  good  drainage,  sloping  to  the  east  prefer¬ 
ably.  One  wants  to  get  a  place  that  can  be  planted 
to  fruit,  peach  and  apple  trees  interplanted  with 
blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  etc.,  as  they  can 
be  used  in  the  household  and  all  surplus  sold.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  canned  fruit  a  family  will 
use  if  they  have  it.  A  good  garden  is  or  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  every  poultry  farm ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  to  keep  the  household  expenses  down. 

SIZE  OF  HENHOUSE.— A  laying-house  20  ft. 
deep  and  50  ft.  long  makes  an  ideal  house  to  hold 
350  mature  birds.  It  will  require  three  of  these 
houses  to  take  care  of  1,000  hens,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  material. 

BUYING  STOCK. — Let  us  buy  our  laying  stock;  it 
make  very  little  difference  whether  we  start  with 
baby  chicks  or  pullets.  The  pullets  will  cost  about 
$2  apiece,  but  will  lay  in  a  short  time,  and  you  will 
have  an  income.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start,  with 
baby  chicks  we  will  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  apiece  and  take  care  of  them  for  five  or  six 
months  before  there  is  any  income,  and  when  you 
stop  to  consider  the  cost  of  rearing,  etc.,  I  think  one 
does  better  to  start  with  pullets.  In  order  not  to 
miss  a  dollar  one  wants  to  be  able  to  sell  table  eggs, 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks,  and  of  course  there 
is  always  the  old  fowl  to  be  disposed  of.  In  order 
to  do  this  kind  of  business  one  wants  at  least  a 
3,000-egg  incubator.  The  incubator  can  usually  be 
placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling,  and  this  is  a 
good  arrangement,  as  one  can  attend  to  it  at  night 
without  going  out  of  doors. 

REARING  CHICKS. — In  order  to  keep  the  laying 
flock  up  to  capacity  one  would  have  to  keep  2,000 
chicks  and  for  these  would  need  eight  colony  brood¬ 
er-houses,  size  18x12  ft.,  furnished  with  coal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  This  might  seem  a  lot  of  chicks  to  start 
with,  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  happen  to 
them,  such  as  a  rat,  weasel,  hawks,  crows,  and  many 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  success  is  to  have  good  pullets  to  put  in 


the  laying-house  in  the  Fall.  Of  course  if  you  raise 
more  pullets  than  you  need  you  can  sell  the  surplus. 
In  past  years  it  was  the  custom  to  renew  half  the 
flock  each  year;  that  is  in  keeping  1,000  birds  you 
would  sell  the  oldest  500  and  replace  them  with 
pullets.  It  seems  that  that  day  is  about  gone;  with 
the  new  method  of  selecting  the  layer  from  the  non¬ 
layer  one  would  not  have  to  raise  so  many  pullets. 

TOTAL  EQUIPMENT. — Besides  the  laying-houses 
and  brooder-houses  you  need  feed  hoppers,  "water 
fountains,  etc.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  money  we 


have  laid  out : 

Price  of  farm . $3,000 

Three  laying-houses,  20x50  ft .  1,500 

Three-thousand-egg  incubator .  550 

Eight  colony  houses  with  stoves  .  800 

Drinking  fountains,  feed  hoppers,  etc. .  100 

One  thousand  pullets .  2,000 

Cash  on  hand  for  working  capital  .  500 


Total . $8,450 


The  question  in  your  mind  after  reading  the  above 
is  what  is  the  return  to  be  after  investing  this 
amount.  Well,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  man,  but 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  comfortable  house 
to  live  in,  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  enough  money 
tc  keep  well  dressed,  and  some  to  save  for  a  rainy 
day;  or  another  way  of  putting  it,  you  will  have 
3’our  house  to  live  in,  vegetables  and  fruit  fresh 
during  the  growing  season  and  canned  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  you  will  have  eggs  and  poultry  for  your  own 
use,  $1,000  in  cash,  possibly  a  little  less,  maybe  a 
little  more. 

A  novice  would  not  be  likely  to  do  as  well  as  this 
the  first  year,  but  in  these  days  with  the  aid  of  the 
extension  man  from  our  State  college  and  various 
other  ways  of  gaining  information,  there  is  no  use 
for  a  man  to  go  far  wrong  if  he  will  use  what  is 
before  him.  Don’t  go  in  the  poultry  business  with 
the  idea  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  vacation,  as 
you  will  find  work  and  then  some  more  work. 

DOUGIAS  ALLAN. 

P-  N.-Y. — These  figures  will  be  discouraging  to 
many  of  the  people  who  think  they  can  go  out  into 
the  country  with  $1,000  or  a  little  more,  secure  land, 
provide  equipment  and  make  money  from  the  start. 


Quality  of  Fruit  Affecting  the  Sale 

[Last  year  we  had  a  talk  with  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of 
New  Jersey  regarding  the  quality  or  flavor  of  certain 
fruit  varieties,  and  the  possible  showing  this  quality  or 
lack  of  it  makes  in  the  market.  Among  other  things 
Prof.  Blake  said:] 

HERE  is  and  probably  always  will  be  a  wide 
range  in  tastes  of  individuals.  Some  people  do 
not  care  for  what  might  be  called  a  rich  apple,  such 
as  a  Grimes  or  Spitzenburg.  They  much  prefer  an 
acid  apple  without  much  richness,  such  as  Red 
Astraehan  or  Wolf  River,  while  still  others  prefer 
a  very  mild  apple  with  only  a  little  flavor  and  only 
with  slight  acidity.  Some  years  ago  an  aunt  of 
mine  did  not  care  for  any  apple  except  a  Baldwin 
picked  direct  from  the  tree  in  the  Fall  while  it  was 
still  very  hard  and  green.  My  mother  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  the  old  Black  Gilliflower,  sometimes  called 
the  Sheep  Nose,  This  latter  apple  became  very  dry 
and  mealy  and  had  very  little  juice.  However,  the 
rest  of  the  family  preferred  something  between  these 
two  extremes. 

Certain  of  the  classes  of  people  who  come  from 
Europe  have  special  preferences  as  to  fruit.  There 
is  a  certain  trade  among  those  in  Philadelphia  for 
Kieffer  pears  picked  when  half  green.  These  people 
cook  them  and  treat  them  in  some  special  way.  There 
is  also  a  demand  among  certain  groups  for  plums. 
We  also  find  that  there  are  persons  who  will  prefer 
a  Rome  apple  to  other  varieties  which  are  of  much 
higher  quality. 

I  think  we  will  always  have  differences  in  taste 
as  marked  as  these  in  regard  to  fruits,  since  it  oc¬ 
curs  with  everything  else.  However,  the  general 
trend  is  shown  by  the  large  bulk  sales.  In  New 
England,  for  example,  the  number  of  people  who  de¬ 
mand  McIntosh  has  increased  tremendously  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  demand  for  McIntosh  in  the 
New  York  market  has  now  developed  to  such  a  point 
that  McIntosh  is  exceeding  Spitzenburg. 

The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  has  offered 
apples  for  sale  the  past  two  years  at  the  time  of  its 
annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  Delicious  was  the 
apple  called  for  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  On 
the  other  hand  very  few  people  seemed  to  know  Mc¬ 
Intosh. 

Some  years  ago  the  Greening  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  cooking  apples  throughout  New  England. 
Today  the  general  demand  for  Greenings  has  fallen 
off  heavily,  except  perhaps  in  New  York  City,  yet  of 
(Continued  on  Page  1254) 
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Planting  Crops  in  the  Moon 

Sometime  soon,  could  you  have  an  article  about  the 
influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetables  and  crops?  Per¬ 
sonally,  and  as  much  as  I  have  read,  the  moon  does  not 
affect  the  crops,  but  you  would  be 'surprised  at  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  small  district  who  insist  that 
vegetables  grown  and  which  produce  tubers  must  be 
planted  in  the  “old”  of  the  moon,  and  others  in  the 
“new.”  Sometimes  they  get  mixed  up.  They  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  When  potatoes  form  no  tubers  and 
grow  in  stalks,  it  is  because  they  planted  in  the  new 
of  the  moon,  not  because  the  ground  may  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  fertilized  or  the  seed  poor.  A  field  is  seeded  in  hay , 
clover  and  Timothy,  with  a  crop  of  oats.  What  could 
be  done  to  help  the  hay,  as  the  oats  have  taken  up  a 
good  part  of  the  plant  food?  M.RS-  J-  H- 

WE  have  had  a  number  of  articles 
on  this  subject.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  moon  has  practically  no  dis¬ 
coverable  influence  upon  our  crops.  At 
the  same  time  we  know  that  many 
successful  farmers  feel  sure  that  there 
is  such  an  influence  and  they  consider 
it  in  their  planting.  The  trouble  is 
that  no  one  can  prove  anything  along 
this  line.  We  have  seen  it  tried  out; 
one  year  the  “new  moon”  seems  to  give 
one  result,  while  the  next  year  with 
different  conditions  the  results  are  very 
different.  The  scientific  men  cannot 
disprove  the  claims  of  these  farmers, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry 


not  enter.  Thus  in  a  wet  time  the  clay  will  be 
thick  mud,  while  in  drought  it  will  bake  like  a  brick. 
Neither  condition  will  permit  good  crops.  Lime  well 
mixed  into  the  clay  will  help  change  this  condition. 
It  “flocculates”  the  clay — that  is,  causes  the  soil 
grains  to  come  together  into  larger  lumps  or  grains. 
This  improves  the  texture  by  improving  drainage. 
The  water  runs  away  easier  and  the  air  is  admitted. 
The  lime  has  the  opposite  effect  upon  sands  or  light 
soils.  Here  it  forms  a  sort  of  mortar  to  hold  the 
soil  firmly  together,  so  that  it  has  a  better  water¬ 
holding  capacity.  Thus  the  lime  through  chemical 


teria  do  far  better  work  when  the  soil  is  sweet. 
That  is  largely  why  the  application  of  lime  nearly 
always  increases  these  crops.  It  is  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  the  lime  is  needed  as  plant  food  as  because 
the  lime  acts  chemically  to  sweeten  the  soil  and 
thus  make  it  more  attractive  to  these  plants. 


Boy  Power  on  the  Hay  Crop 

THIS  picture,  Fig.  462,  was  taken  just  as  these 
two  grandsons  had  finished  putting  up  the  Al¬ 
falfa  on  this  273  square  rods  of  land.  When  hauled 
in  there  were  over  four  large  two- 
horse  'loads  of  the  cured  hay.  This 
land  was  seeded  three  years  ago  this 
Spring,  and  this  present  crop  was  cut 
.Tune  15,  1925.  In  another  field  these 
same  boys  put  up  seven  acres  of  very 
heavy  Alfalfa  in  one  day,  beginning 
at  9  a.  m. ;  grandpa  was  on  hand  with 
“■Mike”  and  the  carriage  at  the  finish, 
so  the  boys  did  not  have  to  walk  the 
mile  to  get  home.  Funny  thing;  the 
boys  suggested  eating  their  supper  be¬ 
fore  doing  the  chores  that  night.  Pret¬ 
ty  good  for  15  and  17-year-old  high 
school  lads  and  ball  players. 

New  York.  h.  e.  cox. 


out  accurate  experiments  along  this 
line.  The  only  way  to  settle  it  would 
be  to  have  farmers  who  believe  in  the 
moon  theory  frame  a  definite  plan  for 
an  experiment.  Then  let  them  plant 
their  crops  when  they  think  the  moon 
is  right  and  let  the  scientific  men  plant 
similar  crops  right  alongside  with  no 
consideration  for  the  moon’s  condition. 
Such  work,  continued  for  several  years, 
ought  to  settle  it.  Personally,  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
moon  when  planting.  Whenever  the 
season  comes  and  the  soil  can  be  made 
fit  Ave  plant,  making  sure  to  use  good 
seed,  an  abundance  of  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  and  good  cultivation.  If  these 
things  can  be  attended  to  we  pay  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  moon.  At  the  same 
time  we  know  many  farmers  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  moon  theory,  and  still  are 
too  intelligent  and  successful  to  per¬ 
mit  any  charge  of  ignorance  or  super¬ 
stition  to  carry  any  weight.  It  seems 
that  this  belief  in  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  moon  has  always 
existed.  The  natives  of  some  parts  of 
Africa  do  not  eat  certain  plentiful  lake 
fish  when  the  moon  is  full.  This  was 
regarded  as  superstition  until  scientists 
found  that  these  fish  will  putrefy  to  a 
poisonous  degree  under  the  influence 
of  intense  moonlight  of  the  tropic  full 
moon.  Evidently  in  time  past  some  of 
the  people  ate  these  fish  at  the  time  of 
the  full  moon  and  suffered  ptomaine 
poisoning — hence  the  taboo. 


This  picture  shows  the  grave  of  “Buffalo  Bill”  (W.  F.  Cody).  It  is  located  on 
Lookout  Mountain  near  Denver,  Col.  The  old  boys  of  50  years  ago  regarded 
Buffalo  Bill  as  “a  bigger  man  than  Grant.” 


Why  Do  We  Use  Lime? 


This  fat  woodchuck  is  nearly  ready  for  the  pan.  Ilis  oil  will  make  good  machine 
oil  and  is  said  to  be  fine  for  softening  leather.  And  those  who  ought  to  know  say 
that  fried  woodchuck  is  finer  than  fried  chicken.  But  then  the  quality  of  food 

has  ever  been  a  matter  of  opinion. 


Continuous  Corn  Growing; 
Stalk  Cutter 

For  several  seasons  I  find  it  desirable 
to  grow  field  corn  continuously  on  the 
same  ground.  In  doing  this  I  am  ferti¬ 
lizing  well,  using  some  stable  manure, 
and  seeding  down  to  a  mixture  of  Alsike. 
Sweet  clover  and  Timothy  for  a  cover 
crop.  I  have  plenty  of  hay  for  my  work 
stock  and  family  cow,  and  all  the  straw 
I  need  for  my  poultry  and  to  avoid  labor 
and  expense  would  prefer  to  husk  from 
the  stalk  and  return  the  stalks  to  the 
land.  What  to  do  with  these  stalks  is  n 
problem.  Have  you  ever  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  stalk  cutters,  con¬ 
sisting  of  blades  on  a  revolving  cylinder, 
which  straddle  a  row  of  corn  and  chop 
the  stalks  into  foot  lengths  after  the  ears 
are  off?  Disking  the  stalks  in  the  Fall 
would  destroy  The  cover  crop,  while  wait¬ 
ing  until  Spring  to  plow  the  long  upright 
stalks  under  would  give  them  no  chance 
to  decay  beforehand.  'What  I  want  to 
know  is:  Are  these  stalk  cutters  practi¬ 
cal?  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  or 
your  readers.  r.  l.  s. 

'New  Jersey. 

WE  have  found  it  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  corn  growing  continuous- 


In  1885  I  was  a  farmer  in  Montana, 
and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  Somewhere,  at 
sometime,  I  read  in  that  paper,  that 
there  is  no  plant  food  in  lime,  but  that 
it  combines  with  something  already  in 
the  soil  and  the  combination  produces, 
or  is,  a  plant  food.  I  heard  a  young  man, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  County  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  say  there  is  plant  food  in  lime,  and  'that  lime  is 
found  in  some  farm  products.  Will  you  inform  me  if  it 
is  generally  accepted,  today,  that  lime  is  a  plant  food, 
and  is  found  in  plants,  uncombined  with  other  ma¬ 
terials?  W.  T.  I. 

Warren,  Ohio. 


ly  on  the  same  ground  for  five  years. 
By  using  a  yearly  cover  crop  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer  the  soil  may  be 
kept  fit,  but  the  trouble  comes  from 
corn  ear-worm  and  the  smut  disease. 
After  several  years  of  corn  cropping 
this  insect  and  disease,  with  others, 
will  surely  appear  and  make  great 
trouble.  The  remedy  is  to  plant  on 
clean  land.  We  have  never  tried  the 
cutter  mentioned.  No  doubt  some  of 
our  readers  have  had  experience  with 
it.  They  will  tell  us.  Our  own  plan 
is  to  cut  the  stalks  (this  can  be  done 
with  a  corn  binder)  and  run  them 
through  a  shredder.  This  chops  and 
tears  them  into  small  pieces  with  teeth 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bird’s  claw. 
They  can  then  be  used  for  bedding  or 
spread  and  plowed  under.  In  many 
parts  of  the  West  the  corn  is  husked 
in  the  field  and  the  stalks  left  standing, 
action  makes  the  clay  more  porous  and  the  sand  Then  cattle  or  hogs  are  turned  an  and  they  break 
more  compact.  [down  and  eat  much  of  the  stalk.  In  the  Spring  a 

The  lime  also  has  some  slight  chemical  effect  upon  heavy  harrow  is  used  to  smash  or  crush  down  the 


The  Boys  in  the  Alfalfa  Field.  Fig.  462 


certain  soil  combinations  which  hold  potash  ox 
phosphorus  in  forms  which  are  not  available  to  most 


stalks. 


LIME  is  a  form  of  plant  food.  Analysis  will 
show  that  it  is  found  in  all  plants  the  same  as 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It  is  not 
usually  what  we  may  call  an  essential  element,  since 
most  soils  contain  lime  enough  for  plant  require¬ 
ments.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  contain  considerable 
lime,  and  also  the  wood  growth  in  trees,  and  seeds. 
Many  soils  are  quite  lacking  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  so  that  these  elements  must  be  used 
in  manux*es  or  fertilizers,  but  the  common  need  of 
lime  is  to  bring  about  some  chemical  action  in  the 
soil.  A  few  of  these  actions  are  outlined  here. 

Sometimes  a  clay  soil  is  so  hard  and  compact  that 
water  will  not  pass  quickly  through  it,  and  air  can¬ 


plants.  Lime  will  often  act  to  bi’eak  up  these  com¬ 
binations  and  thus  make  the  plant  food  available. 

The  greatest  use  of  lime  is  for  its  chemical  ef¬ 
fect  in  “sweetening”  the  soil  or  ovei’coming  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  acids.  When  soils  run  low  in  lime  these 
acids  accumulate  often  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
plants  cannot  thrive  and  grow.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Alfalfa  and  most  of  the  clovers.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  or  strains  of  these  plants  may  do  quite  well 
in  an  acid  soil,  but  most  of  them  do  much  better 
when  the  soil  is  sweet.  What  are  called  the  legume 
or  pod-bearing  plants  are  able  to  take  some  of  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air  through  forms  of  bacteria 
which  grow  on  the  roots.  Most  or  all  of  these  bac¬ 


Pruning  Black  and  Red  Raspberries 

1.  I  pinched  back  raspberries  at  2  ft.  Should  the 
laterals  be  pinched  again  at  a  certain  stage,  and  about 
how  far  out?  Can  they  be  cut  back  after  they  have 
grown  down  to  the  ground  and  in  the  way?  2.  Should 
they  be  trimmed  back  in  the  Spring?  3.  Should  red 
raspberries  be  trimmed  back  at  2  ft.  like  black  rasp¬ 
berries?  w.  G.  N. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

T  is  a  common  practice  to  pinch  back  black  rasp- 
berries,  but  the  laterals  are  left  alone  since  they 
are  cut  in  'the  Spring.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  tip 
them  to  check  them  if  they  are  in  the  way.  2.  In 
the  Spring  the  laterals  are  cut  back  to  15  or  18  in. 
Recent  work  in  Michigan  has  shown  that  even  closer 
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Cortland  Apple  Trees 

Budded  by  Kelly  Bros. 

THIS  remarkable  new  variety,  originated  at  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  been  given 
the  highest  honors  obtainable  in  the  horticultural  world. 

The  fruit  of  the  Cortland  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
McIntosh,  round  to  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  bright  red 
in  its  general  color,  and  its  flesh  is  fine,  crisp  yet  tender 
and  juicy  as  well  as  being  sub-acid  and  aromatic. 

The  trees  are  large,  very  hardy  and  productive.  Fruits 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  McIntosh.  The  Cortland 
survives  wind  storms  because  of  its  stronger  stem.  Its 
keeping  qualities  and  the  ability  to  stand  rough  handling  are 
more  of  its  valuable  characteristics. 

Kellys’  “Cortlands”  Guaranteed 
to  be  True-to-Name 

Like  all  our  other  stock  and  the  thousands  of  trees  “certi¬ 
fied”  by  Dr.  Shaw,  we  guarantee  our  Cortlands  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  true -to -name.  They  are  propagated  on  the  best 
French  seedlings  which  insures  the  very  finest 
root  system  and  trees  that  will  transplant 
without  loss  and  give  more  satisfactory  results. 

Order  NOW  for  Fall  and 
Spring  Planting 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be  nearly  enough 
Cortland  Apple  Trees  to  supply  the  demand.  Place  your 
order  now  for  Fall  and 
Spring  planting  so  that 
you  will  be  certain  of 
being  able  to  get  the  gen¬ 
uine  Cortland.  Write  for 
the  1925  Catalog,  Fall 
Price  List  with  extra  cash 
discount  and  special 
leaflet  on  the  Cortland 
Apple. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Establish 


minimum 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


* 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the 
name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition.  For 
over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers’  prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  FALL  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money. 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog.  Fall  Planting  Pays. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  21  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale— 100-Acre  Farm  Along  Maurice  River 

30  acres  of  Bank  Meadow.  Good  buildings.  Also  in- 
elude  stock.  Along  Bus  Route.  Free  mail.  Near  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Half  cash; 
half  mortgage.  Only  SI  1,000.  Reason  for  selling, 
owneris  retir’g. Write  CARLTON  S.  HUGHES.  Millville, N.  J. 


BRINGS  YOU  20  CUT  FLOWER  PERENNIALS, 

or  to  fine  young  pansy  plants  for  Springflowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


MULTIPLY  ONION  SETS 

Plant  now  for  early  Spring  Bunch  Onions.  20c 
quart,  postpaid,  S3. 50  bushel,  collect, 

LESLIE  LUDWIG  1454  W.  King  St.  YORK,  PA. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding> 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA  GROWERS!  Jof.le 

In  order  to  reduce  my  stock  quickly,  on  account  of 
storage  shortage,  I  will  sell 

900  Clumps  ol  Popular  Cut  Flower  Varieties,  <S>  80c 
per  Clump  ;  in  ten  Clumps  or  more,  70c. 

These  would  cost  you  from  35c  per  tuber  up,  if  pur¬ 
chased  next  Spring.  Write  or  call. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  R.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  FOR  WINTER 

F.  Van  Hovenburg  Brainard  Station,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

1-yr.  and  2-yr.  Ornamental  Shrubs 

35  years  of  Honest  dealing  behind  ns.  If  you  are 
going  to  plant  a  Vineyard.  Orchard  or  beautify 
you  home,  wiite  us.  We  will  save  you  money. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES  Geneva,  Ohio 


RASPBERRY  PLANT 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  MARLBORO,  IDAHO  KING  HERBE 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  t 
to  name  ami  mosaic  free  BLACKBERRIES  CURRAN 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS  VIN 
EVERGREENS.  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  'catal 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Verm 


GINSENG  and  GOLDENSEAL 

Roots  and  Seeds  for  planting.  1  have  over  eight 
acres  under  cultivation.  25  years’ experience.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  D.  H.  ROGERS,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 


pruning  may  give  more  and  larger  fruit. 
3.  It  is  poor  practice  to  pinch  back  red 
raspberries.  The  result  is  weak  lateral 
growths  which  either  winterkill  as  shown 
in  Fig.  459,  or  bear  small  fruit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  h.  b.  t. 

Notes  from  the  Keystone 
State 

Labor  Day  again,  and  the  eve  of  school 
opening ;  with  what  a  mingling  of  hope 
and  dread  we  look  forward  to  the  first 
day.  Will  the  new  teacher  be  loved  as 
the  last  lady  teacher  was,  or  (shall  I 
say),  despised?  That  is  a  dreadful  word, 
but  boys  are  not  always  choicy  of  their 
English,  as  their  men  teachers  were.  Well, 
tomorrow  at  least  they  will  get  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  we  hope  for  the  best.  Two  of 
the  boys  start  in  with  glasses  this  year, 
and  mother  expects  to  see  the  marks 
raised,  at  least  to  the  place  where  they 
pass  the  grade.  No  one  made  it  last  year, 
but  life  is  mostly  hope  any  way. 

Our  community  is  all  taking  sides  over 
the  shooting  of  a  high  school  senior, 
caught  stealing  corn,  for  a  roast.  It  is 
just  a  mile  out  of  town  on  a  hard  road, 
so  it  seems  to  be  the  usual  nightly  per¬ 
formance  to  run  out  and  help  yourself 
to  what  you  want,  but  this  night  they 
were  caught  at  the  field  and  asked  to 
leave.  The  young  men  expressed  their 
opinion  “right  forcibly”  of  farmers,  and 
were  fired  on  with  a  load  of  birdshot. 
The  student  is  in  the  hospital,  the  farmer 
in  the  county  jail,  and  what  the  outcome 
will  be  no  one  knows.  Corn  sells  on  our 
market  for  15  cents  a  dozen  and  it  looks 
to  the  farm  boys  as  though  the  town 
students  had  better  quit  school  and  go 
to  work  if  they  do  not  have  the  price  of 
enough  corn  for  a  roast.  Our  hard  roads 
are  a  fine  thing,  but  also  they  have  their 
drawbacks.  They  make  it  too  easy  for 
those  in  town  to  help  themselves  by 
moonlight. 

Three  weeks  more  and  we  go  hack  to 
“standard  time.”  What  a  relief,  to  have 
all  the  clocks  together  once  more,  and 
not  have  to  have  one  for  “daddy”  to  go 
to  work  by  and  one  for  the  farm  boys. 
The  strawberry  patch  has  been  promised 
one  more  working  yet  this  Fall.  It  looks 
fine  now  and  one  boy  is  fondly  hoping 
for  that  new  violin  next  June.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
picked  while  we  are  in  bed.  Time  now 
to  lock  up ;  the  man  of  the  house  is  stay¬ 
ing  with  a  sick  neighbor  all  night,  so  we 
must  do  the  closing  up  ourselves.  We 
have  no  nurses  in  our  midst  as  yet,  so 
the  neighbors  all  help  out,  as  no  one 
knows  when  he  will  need  some  one  to  help 
him.  a.  B.  s. 

New  Sheffield,  Pa. 


Quality  of  Fruit  Affecting- 
Sale 

(Continued  from  Page  1252) 
course  there  are  many  people  who  still 
demand  Greenings. 

I  had  a  report  from  Bergen  County 
about  a  year  ago  that  one  grower  had 
quite  a  trade  in  Elberta,  but  suddenly  it 
fell  off  heavily.  He  finally  learned  the 
cause  to  be  that  a  neighbor  had  begun 
selling  Hale.  One  of  the  trends  of  the 
times  is,  of  course,  that  people  are  seek¬ 
ing  things  that  are  showy.  We  now  have 
a  great  many  roadside  markets  in  such 
counties  as  Monmouth,  Atlantic  and  Cape 
May  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  talks 
by  growers  in  regard  to  the  fruits  that 
are  most  popular.  The  general  report  is 
that  such  varieties  as  Gravenstein,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Stayman  and  Delicious  are  the 
ones  which  attract  the  most  customers 
and  the  most  permanent  ones.  A  certain 
quantity  of  very  large  and  showy  apples 
can  always  be  sold.  The  fact  pointed  out 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  recently  was  that  many 
people  purchase  apples  for  display  upon 
the  table  or  to  give  away  to  waiters, 
friends  and  others,  and  in  such  instances 
there  is  a  tendency  to  purchase  the  larg¬ 
est  and  showiest  that  may  be  offered. 


How  the  Other  Half  Lives 

[We  have  in  mind  to  print  during  the 
coming  year  a  series  of  home  articles 
showing  how  people  in  our  widely  scat¬ 
tered  family  live.  As  is  well  known,  we 
have  readers  in  every  corner  of  this  great 
country — from  Maine  to  Mexico— and 
each  one  can  teach  us  something  and  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  America.  So  we  will 
start  this  week  with  a  little  story  from 
Maine.  It  was  written  last  February, 
but  is  printed  now  as  the  first  signs  of 
Winter  are  appearing.] 

NOTES  FROM  KATAIIDIN  VIEW  FARM 
The  past  month  or  six  weeks  have  been 
of  seeming  uneventful  interest  but  the 
backward  glance  reveals  several  items 
worth  consideration. 

The  Avater  question  is  one  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  any  community.  In  most  of 
our  farm  homes  we  have  springs  piped 
into  the  buildings.  Turn  the  faucet  and 
beautiful,  clear,  crystal  water  comes 
flowing  in  for  use.  Not  so  this  Pall 
and  Winter !  The  drought  has  reduced 
the  pressure  or  dried  up  the  springs  un¬ 
til  water  is  almost  a  minus  quantity. 
Springs  that  had  never  been  known  to 
fail  have  become  a  mere  dribble.  The 
water  company  that  supplies  the  near-by 
village  has  had  to  resort  to  hours  of 
service  instead  of  the  all-day  service. 


Farmers  are  shoveling  paths  through  the 
snow  to  brooks  and  springs  in  the  pastures 
in  order  to  find  water  for  the  live  stock. 
With  the  present  snowfall  this  has  been 
no  slight  task.  On  Sunday,  January  18, 
I  went  to  supply  for  a  near-by  pastor.  En 
route  that  morning  we  passed  a  man  we 
knew  well.  He  was  shoveling  snow — big, 
deep  drifts.  Returning  he  was  still  at 
work  and  told  us  the  distance  he  had 
covered.  One  stretch  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  get  water  open  for  the  cows. 
That  spring  was  getting  low,  and  it  was 
below  zero  considerably.  Had  he  not 
been  driving  the  cows  to  the  spring  daily 
it  would  have  been  considered  hazardous. 

This  was  the  coldest  January  in  years. 
We  have  a  tested  thermometer  so  we  feel 
we  dare  to  quote  the  records.  Our  cold¬ 
est  record  on  this  hill  was  32  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  though  we  registered  40  de¬ 
grees  below  at  the  village  about  half  a 
mile — air  line — away.  About  three  miles 
farther  north  they  had  it  51  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  It  stood  so  low  for  days  that 
we  did  not  mind  zero  at  all.  The  re¬ 
deeming  feature  is  that  this  cold  is  dry 
and  bracing.  It  invigorates  and  puts  vim 
into  one.  It  adds  zest  so  that  with  proper 
clothing  and  a  light  facial  protection 
there  is  real  enjoyment  and  no  risk  of 
frozen  face  or  fingers. 

The  snow  has  been  so  dry  and  brittle 
that  it  is  much  like  frost.  It  is  a  poor 
quality  for  road  making.  The  teamsters 
complain  and  the  lumber  men  have  been 
having  troubles  of  their  own.  If  it  wore 
not  for  the  sprinklers  they  use  they  would 
have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  poor 
roadbeds,  and  in  some  instances  would 
have  had  to  be  at  heavy  expense  for  the 
upkeep  of  roads  every  day.  As  it  is  they 
go  over  the  road  and  then  a  trip  or  two 
wears  it  all  down  to  pulpy  snow. 

We  older  ones  may  have  problems,  hut 
so  do  the  children.  Just  now  their  great 
problem  is  to  work  in  school  and  time  to 
slide  (coast)  and  ski  all  they  desire. 
The  way  the  children  and  young  folk  han¬ 
dle  themselves  on  skis  on  these  hills  is 
a  never  ending  source  of  surprise,  wonder¬ 
ment  and  real  pleasure  to  me.  It  causes 
one  to  gasp  and  clutch  at  their  packages 
as  they  go  gliding  so  swiftly  by  for  it 
really  seems  they  dart  past  as  if  on  wings. 
Our  caution  may  come  to  the  front  and 
a  sense  of  fear  may  make  us  for  a  time 
panicky  as  we  see  them  headed  for  dan¬ 
gerous  places.  Thus  far  only  one  boy  has 
ever  been  injured  here,  and  he  lhad 
strapped  his  foot  tight  into  the  ski.  At 
all  events,  I  covet  their  skill  and  wish  I 
had  learned  such  a  wholesome  sport. 

At  home  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  radio.  We  recognize  the  benefits  and 
also,  comprehend  the  meaning  of  radio  in¬ 
fliction.  The  benefits  and  information 
far  outweigh  the  inflictions.  When  the 
number  is  not  satisfactory  we  simply  tune 
it  out.  It’s  like  the  weather — we  have  to 
have  all  kinds  to  make  the  whole.  That 
which  is  irksome  to  me  may  be  just  what 
some  one  else  would  most  desire.  I  have 
a  scheme  which  works  well.  During  the 
musical  numbers  I  sit  and  crochet  a  sim¬ 
ple  pattern  but  lectures  take  all  the  at¬ 
tention  I  can  give.  The  lecture  courses 
on  literature,  music  and  art  as  well  as 
the  travelogues  have  added  to  our  fund 

knowledge  and  broadened  our  horizon. 
We  were  glad  to  listen  in  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  and  trans-continental  broadcast¬ 
ing..  The  farm  programs  broadcast  by  the 
agricultural  schools  have  been  of  great 
interest  and  worth.  Our  experience  is 
this :  Its  a  great  life  if  you  don’t 

weaken” — and  go  to  bed  too  early.  The 
radio  fan  is  apt  to  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

ISABEL  W.  KENNISON. 
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There  are  many  pressure  water 
■  systems  on  the  market — and  some 
of  them  are  very  good.  All  are 
designed  to  make  farm  life  easier  and 
more  profitable.  But  never  before  has 
there  been  a  system  like  the  new, 
perfected  “O.  K.”  National  Fresh 
Water  System,  which  operates  without 
a  water  storage  tank. 

Never  before  has  there  been  an  air- 
operated  pump  so  simple  in  design  and 
construction;  so  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  in  operation.  Never  before  has 
any  fresh  water  system  demonstrated 
its  dependability  so  convincingly  as  the 
“O.K.”  National  has  by  pumping  more 
than  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  with¬ 
out  a  single  case  of  pump  trouble. 
This  record  was  made  by  over  200 
“O.K.”  National  pumps,  installed  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  typical  farm  and  sub¬ 
urban  homes.  The  “O.K.”  National  is 
100,000,000  gallons  beyond  experiment! 

This  fully  patented,  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  pumping  system  is  the  successful 
result  of  almost  20  years  development 
by  the  best  engineers  in  their  field, 
backed  by  the  resources  and  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  world’s  oldest  and  largest 
builders  of  air-operated  equipment. 
That  is  why  the  “O.K.”  National  is  the 
logical  leader  among  fresh  water  systems. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  information . 

Free  consultation  and  planning  service. 


NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
the  world’s  oldest  and  largest  builders 
of  air-controlled  equipment. 
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HTCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
'this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
|  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust-  * 

■  able,  reversible.  Does* 

F  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling:  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 

&  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  _  . 

Be*  2034  Owensboro, Ky.  k.,«Tr 


Suggestions  for  an  Apple 
Storage 

I  wish  to  build  a  concrete  storage  for 
storing  apples  in  Winter  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  :  The  outside  dimensions  are  to 
be  20x30  ft.,  the  height  8  ft.,  thickness  of 
walls  12  in.  The  roof  of  concrete,  6  in. 
thick,  supported  by  2x4  white  ash,  2  ft. 
apaiff.  This  roof  will  have  a  10  per 
cent  grade  of  8  ft.  on  each  side  and  4  ft. 
level  on  top.  The  roof  will  be  supported 
at  center  by  two  purlin  plates  running 
full  length  of  the  building,  the  same  being 
supported  by  posts.  These  plates  will  be 
2  ft.  each  from  center,  leaving  a  passage¬ 
way  in  center  of  4  ft.  There  will  be  2  in. 
of  concrete  over  the  2x4  joists  supporting 
the  roof,  the  joist  being  only  4  in.  The 
outside  of  the  walls  will  be  banked  to 
within  3  ft.  of  the  top,  and  the  roof  will 
have  4  in.  of  sod  covering,  both  to  keep 
out  frost  and  heat.  This  plan  is  open  for 
suggestions.  F.  G.  s. 

Wallkill,  <N.  Y. 

The  plan  outlined  here  is  all  right  with 
the  exception  that  there  may  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  protection  during  seasons  of  pro¬ 
tracted  cold.  In  our  section  the  frost 
penetrates  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  ft.,  and  in  extreme  seasons  even  more. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  have  the  roof  6  in. 
thick  covered  with  4  in.  of  sod  ;  the  top 
portion  of  the  walls  also  to  be  exposed. 
We  would  expect  to  have  the  contents 
freeze  solid  here  with  us  at  least  several 
times  each  season. 

We  should  dig  a  hole  sufficiently  deep 
to  have  enough  soil  to  hank  the  side  walls 
up  to  the  roof,  and  cover  the  roof  at 
least  2  ft.  deep  with  soil.  Sod  would  not 
live  in  a  4-in.  layer  on  top  of  a  concrete 
roof. 

If  possible  the  roof  should  be  reinforced 
with  old  pipe,  or  rather  heavy  iron  bars. 
The  supporting  columns,  if  made  of  con¬ 
crete  about  8  in.  square,  with  several 
light  rods,  about  %  in.  square  or  twisted, 
will  add  almost  indefinite  life  to  the 
structure. 

Wood  used  in  such  location  will  soon 
be  affected  by  dry  rot  and  weaken  the 
roof  materially.  If  one  bag  of  100  lbs. 
hydrated  lime  is  added  to  each  nine  bags 
of  cement  used  the  resulting  concrete 
will  be  waterproof.  This  will  not  weak¬ 
en  the  roof  but  will  be  found  a  help  to 
keep  out  moisture. 

Provision  should  he  made  to  have  air 
enter  at  the  bottom  at  one  end  and  be 
removed  from  the  top  at  the  other  end. 
These  ventilators  should  be  arranged  to 
permit  easy  closing  during  severe  weath¬ 
er,  or  to  open  at  night  and  close  during 
the  day  when  nights  are  cool  and  days 
too  warm.  e.  J.  w. 


Shade  Trees 

I  have  a  few  acres  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  valuable  for  building  lots 
than  farm  land.  I  intend  to  build  houses 
on  the  land  sometime  in  the  future  for 
rent,  and  I  should  like  to  plant  some 
shade  trees  in  the  meantime.  I  have 
several  weeping  willow  trees  on  the  place, 
and  had  thought  of  using  small  cuttings 
from  these.  Another  thought  was  to  plant 
poplar  trees  rather  far  apart,  and  then 
plant  a  slower-growing  tree  between,  such 
as  an  oak.  w.  B.  L. 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

It  is  great  temptation  to  set  poplar  or 
cottonwood  trees  on  land  that  is  to  be 
sold  as  building  lots.  In  rapidly  growing 
cities  they  have  their  place,  frequently 
being  cut  down  in  a  dozen  years  to  make 
room  for  buildings  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment.  But  for  the  suburb  or  the  country 
town  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  any  hut 
the  finest  trees.  Interplanting  Should  be 
satisfactory  but  it  seldom  is,  because  the 
rapidly  growing  trees  are  seldom  removed 
when  they  should  be.  The  elm  is  the 
greatest  of  America’s  street  trees.  It 
branches  high,  forming  a  canopy  over¬ 
head.  and  is  clean,  hardy,  and  long-lived. 
The  hard  maple  is  a  valuable  tree,  but 
is  so  often  Winter  injured  that  this  must 
be  considered  a  decided  weakness.  For 
suburban  homes  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  the  buttonwood  and  oak  are  two  of 
the  best.  h.  b.  t. 


An  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  an  Indian  paper  must  be 
among  the  best  examples  of  Babu  English. 
Here  it  is,  word  for  word :  “Mahomeds- 
man,  hair-cutter  and  clean  shaver.  Gen- 
tlemen’s*throats  cut  with  very  sharp  raz¬ 
ors,  with  great  care  and  skill.  No  irri¬ 
tating  feeling  afterward.  A  trial  solic¬ 
ited.” — Buffalo  Express. 


'firestone 

Tire  Prices  Are  LOW 

Crude  Rubber 
Highest  In  Years 

Buy  Now  and  Save  Money! 

Experienced  car  owners  insist  on  tires  that 
deliver  greatest  mileage  at  lowest  cost  per  mile. 
Such  tires  last  longer — reduce  crude  rubber  costs 
— make  the  restricted  rubber  supply  go  further 
— help  maintain  present  low  prices. 

Demands  for  Firestone  quality  and  mileage 
have  more  than  doubled  the  sales  of  Gum -Dipped 
Cords  this  year. 

Gum-Dipping,  the  Firestone  extra  process,  is 
a  big  and  important  economy  factor  in  tire  per¬ 
formance.  This  method  impregnates  every  fiber 
of  every  cord  with  rubber — 'gives  extra  strength 
to  withstand  the  extra  flexing  strain. 

See  the  nearest  Firestone  dealer.  He  will 
furnish  economical  transportation,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  safety  and  comfort,  by  equipping  your  car 
with  Full-Size  Gum-Dipped  Balloons. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


^0WE£;y 


Reflex 
Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count? 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Have  a  large  income  with  no  capital  invested,  ex¬ 
sept  for  4  weeks  training.  20th  year.  Terms, ’January 
and  August,  Kansas  City;  February,  Los  Angeles; 
October,  Washington,  I).  C.  Free  Catalog.  Address 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCH00L.81B  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Young  Fruit  Trees  Need 
Winter  Protection 

Every  unprotected  tree  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage'_from  rabbits,  mice, 
gophers  and  other  rodents.  Below 
the  snow  line  these  animals  gnaw 
the  young  bark  and  set  back  the 
growth  for  years,  or  entirely  de¬ 
stroy  the  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 
Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards  will  give 
you  complete  protection  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  a  tree.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  address  Depart¬ 
ment  R. 


Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Company 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Cal.  30 


U.  S.  ARMY  KRAG  CARBINES 

All  Carbines  have  the  new  model  0, 

1898  stocks.  The  barrels,  actions  and  parts  are  v 
either  new  or  have  been  reflnished  by  the 

Government  and  equal  to  new . 

Kra^  Rifles . $12.50  Krag  Sporting  Rifles.  $14.00 

Springf'd  45  Shot  Guns  4.50  Springt'd  45  Carbines  3.50 
onri  ntii.r  ownc.  Send,  for  Cato  ton 
"  - -  ..Phila 


and  other  arms 

W.  STOKES  KIRK.1627-FG,  N.  10th  St 


iladelphla.  Pa. 


GstabWsheh 
,  1855. 

tkg  J 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weight® 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


UNDERWEAR 


UNION 

SUITS 
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rices 


Countrywide  Situation  Jonathans  and  Twenty-onnce  selling  up  State  and  western  candled,  32  to  40c. 

tA  o  Hrvllot*  o  CPU  /a  4  ^  I  ^  —  Tl _ 1  i _  tn  -i  -i  , 


to  a  dollar  a  basket.  The  total  commer¬ 
cial  apple  production  for  the  entire 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  gov¬ 
ernment  estimates,  is  30,394,000  barrels, 
or  about  2,000,000  barrels  more  than  the 
Decemberl  estimate  for  1924.  It  is  ex- 


Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  33  to  46c ;  fowls,  32  to  35c ; 
broilers,  32  to  35c;  roasrers,  22  to  34c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  24  to  26c; 
geese,  22  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  22  to  29c ;  springers,  26  to  28c ; 


pected  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  old  roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c  • 
in  commercial  sections  will  pack  A  grade  geese,  20  to  22c. 

compared  with  46  per  cent  in  1924.  New  Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
York  State  shows  considerable  increase  Gravenstein,  Strawberry,  Alexander, 
over  1924,  also  Washington  and  Idaho.  Wealthy.  Wolf  River,  crabs,  bu.,  $1  to 
Pennsylvania’s  crop  will  also  be  a  little  $1.25;  Maiden’s  Blush,  75c  to  $1  Po- 


feed,  a  farmer  is  in  position  to  make  the 
most  of  conditions  as  they  are. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  stuff  to  sell 
when  many  other  folks  are  out  of  the 


Prices  are  shifting  from  early  to  late 
position  this  time  of  year.  Southern 
vegetables  and  fruits,  early  maturing 
chickens  and  live  stock,  early  receipts  of 
grain,  hay  and  cotton  all  usually  sell 
higher  in  Summer  because  the  supply  is 
light ;  they  go  down  in  the  Fall  when  the 
supply  increases.  On  the  other  hand 
with  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and  a  few  other 
products,  the  output  tends  to  lessen  and 
prices  advance. 

These  changes,  natural  to  the  season,  larger  and  an  increase  of  500,000  barrels  tatoes,  scarce;  home-grown,  bu^  $1  to 
combine  with  those  resulting  from  total  over  last  year  is  forecast  for  Michigan.  $1.40;  Virginia  sweets,  bbl  $4  75  to  $5 
production  and  the  demand,  this  gives  a  The  Virginia  crop  is  cut  about  one-half.  Peaches  and  Melons —Peaches  scarce- 
shifting  unsettled  market,  and  some  The  Canadian  commercial  apple  crop  Hale,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50-  Elberta  $1  50 
chances  to  get  the  best  of  it,  by  quick  will  probably  be  a  little  smaller  than  last  to  $2;  Crawford,  1/3  bu.’,  65  to  90c.  Mel- 
marketing  or  by  slowing  up.  With  early  year  and  the  apple  crop  in  continental  ons,  active ;  cantaloupes,  home-"rown 
or  very  late  truck  crops,  with  pullets  Europe  is  very  short.  Grape  offerings  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  honeydew,  Casaba  °crate’ 
ready  to  lay  soon  and  with  plenty  of  Fall  have  been  light  with  prices  holding  fairly  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Watermelons  each  18 
taaA  „  ^  steady  on  a  dull  market.  Delaware  and  to  65c. 

New  York  grapes  averaged  about  65c  per  Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  Bartlett, 
12-qt.  climax  basket.  Pears  sold  on  a  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Seckel,  $1  to  $1.25. 
weak  market,  Seekels  and  Bartletts  rang-  Plums,  red,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Niagara  $i  25 
market,  and  to  have  the  money  and  fore-  ing  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  bushel  according  to  to  $1.50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  box 
sight  to  buy  supplies  in  quantity  for  cash,  quality.  Peaches  fluctuated  somewhat,  $7.50  to  $8';  huckleberries,  crate  ’$4  to 
when  others  want  to  sell.  This  means  but  in  general  a  fairly  steady  market  wras  $6;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

getting  out  of  the  ruts,  but  young  men  maintained  with  New  Jersey  Elbertas  Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  weak  -  mar- 
can  do  it  and  some  that  are  not  so  young,  selling  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  %  bushel  and  row.  $10.50  to  $11;  red  kidney  $10  to 
It  will  pay  most  people  to  take  time,  not  $3  to  $3.50  per  bushel  for  York  State  El-  $10.50;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9-  me- 
a  sleepy  evening,  but  enough  cool,  rainy  berta  peaches.  New  Jersey  is  practically  dium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.75.  Onions  steady 
davs  to  vn  over  evervtlnns-  sold  or  hmurht  done  with  peaches  and  Ohio  has  been  con-  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  •  State  bag’ 

tributing  to  the  Philadelphia  market  as  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to 
well  as  New  York  State.  The  celery  $1.50. 

_ _  market  was  dull  with  New  York  crates,  Vegetables,  heavy  offerings;  beans, 

A  farmer  who  has  been  reading  about  bunched,  washed,  selling  15  to  50c  a  £J*een  and  wax.  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Limas,  qt., 

a  boom  in  southern  real  estate,  inquires  '  acco''|ing  1°  sl^e’  and  $1-50  to  50  to  <oc;  Brussels  spjouts,  qt.,  20  to 

what  they  raise  down  there  besides  house-  -l  '  ’  42  "  ^?ate.  Cabbage  was  also  2oc;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches, 

lots  and  beach  colonies.  Well,  to  take  the  7erLdu11’  York  Domestic  selling  $15  30  to  35c  ;  cabbage,  ton,  $11  to  $12;  bu., 

leading  State  in  the  present  boom.  Flor-  PeF  bulk  ton  Lettuce  was  m-  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 

ida  last  year  produced  47  million  dollars  flmed  to  weak  and  prices  were  very  doz  bunches,  2o  to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu., 
worth  of  vegetables  and  over  30  million  £W’i  iC  J?er  2  dozen  crate  and  much  25  to  oOc;  celery,  bunch,  25  to  60c;  corn, 

in  fruits  and  nuts,  besides  20  million  of  ?  , ,  f  P90r  lettuce  was  refused.  Onions  doz.  ears,  8  to  10c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to 
grain,  hay,  etc.,  and  5  million  about  bpbl  fan-ly  steady  on  a  slow  market,  best  35c ;  pickling,  per  100,  20  to  30c;  egg- 
equallv  credited  to  cotton  and  tobacco,  bunging  $2.o0  to  $2.  <5  a  sack.  Potatoes  plant,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1;  lettuce,  box,  75  to 

were  irregular,  but  closed  weak  with  90c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  parsley, 
round  whites  from  Pennsylvania  ranging  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  peppers  bu  ’ 
$2.20  to  $2.35  a  bulk  cwt..  and  New  Jer-  ^  ’ 

sey  Cobblers  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  150-lb. 
sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


days  to  go  over  everything  sold  or  bought 
and  plan  the  whole  sytsem  for  better  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying. 

CROPS  IN  A  BOOM  STATE 


Also  various  new  side  crops  like  plums, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  peanuts,  aArocado 
and  dasheen.  Farmers  down  there  try 
almost  anything  and  if  they  succeed  they 
are  likely  to  have  the  market  to  them¬ 
selves,  at  least,  early  in  the  season.  Most 
rapid  gains  have  occurred  on  shipments 


Egg  receipts  were  about  normal  for 


<5c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
yellow,  65  to  70c. 

of  beans,  celery,  cucumbers,  grapefruit,  the  season,  25,000  cases  for  the  week*  and  tn  ’  ™hit;e  com,b’  20 

there  was  little  change  in  price.  Fancy  ouiet-’sntnr  Ih  loT/  ^apie  products, 
eggs  held  firm  with  extra  firsts  selling  at  fl  7*  »  12  to  18c;  syrup’  gal" 

39c  a  dozen  and  firsts  at  36c  when  in  *  Fepds  —  pi 
new  cases  and  35e  when  second-hand 
eases  were  used.  Undergrades  sold  as 
low  as  30c  a  dozen.  Egg  receipts  for 
dueed  when  only  about  one  acre  in  20  is  the  four  principal  markets  since  January  +7^  «9Q  ^  an’  caHot, 

farm  land.  Looks  as  though  when  they  1,  1925,  as  reported  by  the  U  S  D'e-  01b .$-9 ,  middlings, ,  $32 ;  red-dog,  $45.o0 ; 

drain  or  clear  up  the  rest  of  the  land  partment  of  Agriculture,  show  a’  total  of  £^$3675 9ft  ' eal»  $;*6 »_  h°?“' 
there  will  be  room  enough  for  crops  and  12,670,626  cases  to  September  12,  com-  ny’  Sluten,  $43.20;  oat  feed,  $10. 


oranges,  peppers,  strawberries  and  toma¬ 
toes,  and  some  of  these  are  shipped  from 
one  part  of  the  State  or  another  all 
through  the  year.  Oranges  head  the  list 
for  quantity  with  over  13  million  bushels 
raised  last  year.  All  this  stuff  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  only  about  one  acre  in  20  is 


Feeds-  —  Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 


houselots,  too.  And  if  both  increase  a 
little  more  slowly  for  a  while,  so  much 
the  better  and  sounder  will  be  the  gain. 
APPLES  LOOK  WELL 


pared  with  12,634,117  cases  to  September 
12,  last  year.  Cold  storage  holdings  for 
the  entire  United  States  for  September  1 
were  reported  at  9,863,000  cases,  com- 


J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  47  to  47%c; 


The  apple  situation  is  rounding  off  with  Pa-%d  .778,000  cases  a  year  ago,  - >  -•  — 

a  few  new  turns.  Winter  kinds,  espec-  and  8,370,000  cases  the  five-year  average,  nrsts,  44%  to  46%c;  seconds,  43  to  44c. 
ially  the  Baldwin,  make  the  best  showing  Trade  papers  report  that  an  intensive  Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra  25%c;  firsts, 
and  will  comprise  a  larger  share  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  being  staged  by  "  25c. 

crop  than  last  year.  New  York  and  New  Chicago  egg  dealers  to  push  the  sale  of  Eggs.-  Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
England  are  likely  to  have  more  good  cold  storage  eggs,  which  are  to  be  sold  o  (  to  oSc ,  mixed  colors,  oo  to  06c ;  white, 

Baldwins  this  year.  Michigan,  another  for  <™r  35c  a  dozen  to  the  consumer,  46  to  54c;  western,  firsts,  35%  to  37c. 

^  ”  •  - 1  -  -  -  -  -  roost  of  them  probably  being  handled  by  bruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  75c  to 

chain  stores.  $2.50 ;  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $3.50  ;  crabapples, 

Live  fowl  held  about  steady  and  even  box,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  na- 
the  fancy  stock  was  only  in  fair  demand,  tive,  20  to  25c ;  peaches,  native  14- 
Heavy  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  worked  out  quart  basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  6-basket 
at  30  to  31c  and  the  best  of  the  mixed  carrier,  $125  to  $1.75;  pears,  Bartlett, 
has  a  small  crop.  There  will  be  a  two-  breeds  brought  27  to  28c.  The  average  $1  t°  $1-75  ;  plums,  bskt.,  damson,  30  to 

thirds  crop  of  Ben  Davis  in  the  Ozarka  run  of  fowl  sold  generally  _  to  -3c  and  3oc;  muskmelons,  bu.,  crate,  $1.25  to 

The  far  western  apple  regions  will  havi  Eeghorns  ranged  downward  to  19c  a  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $3.25  to 


great  Baldwin  section,  has  an  off  year  for 
this  variety  but  a  fair  quantity  of  some 
of  the  kinds.  These  three  sections  will 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  good  east- 
ei*n  apples.  The  South,  which  is  usually 
strong  on  Yorks,  Winesaps  and  the  like, 


tpple 

their  full  share  of  the  market  with  a 
great  output  of  Winesaps,  Jonathans, 
Romes,  Spitzenburgs  and  Newtons  in 
about  their  order  of  importance.  All 
great  apple  regions  report  clean,  hand¬ 
some  fruit  and  large  size,  except  from 
the  South.  Even  there,  the  fruit  is  gain¬ 
ing  size  fast  this  month.  They  do  not 


pound.  Leghorn  broilers  averaged  about  $4;  grapes,  early,  black,  8-bskt.  carrier, 
26c,  also  the  2  to  2%-lb.  spring  chickens.  75c  to  $1.25 ;  wild  grapes,  box,  75c  to 
Heavier  chickens  ranged  27  to  32c,  Ply-  $1.25. 

mouth  Rocks  topping  the  market.  There  Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
has  been  a_  fair  outlet  for  desirable  sizes  $28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 

of  fresh  killed  poultry  at  fairly  steady  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ; 

prices.  Fresh  killed  fowl  in  barrels,  dry  swale,  $16  to  $17;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 

_ . .  . ^  Picked,  dry  packed,  and  weighing  5  to  $22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

pick  much  earlier  than  in  the  North  be-  ^  ^s.,  were  quoted  at  34c  all  the  week,  Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2;  native,  box. 
cause  some  of  the  leading  varieties  ripen  2lose  weighing  4  lbs  and  over  selling  $F-o  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.50 
later.  30  to  32c,  and  small  sizes  sold  as  low  as  to  $4.25. 

Apple  prices  no  more  than  hold  their  22c  a  ]b-  Ice,d  Poultry  averaged  about  Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  28c;  chickens, 
own.  Standard  box  apples  ranged  $1  to  a  ,  ./•  under  dry  packed.  Nearby  large,  -8  to  29c;  small,  24  to  26c;  Leg- 

81  50  in  the  West  Good  eastern  Fall  Hosti  killed  ducks  sold  for  25r>  a  Th  and  horns.  20  to  2 3c*  roost-ora  i~  +o 

apples  range  from  $3  to  over  $4  a  barrel. 

G.  B.  F. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 


shows  only  average  holdings  of  fowl,  there 
is  an  exceptional  large  amount  of  roast¬ 
ers  on  hand  and  fairly  heavy  supplies  of 
broilers. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Immediately  following  Labor  Day  there 


to  43c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
15  to  22c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  beets,  box,  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1; 

AO  1  *1  1  1  ifl  /-V  A  n  V-v  A  —  •-  ■  A  -  i.  _  i'*  ^ /A  1 


^uwa.s^uu.  ua,  .  There  was  little  change  in  the  hay  mar-  flower,  50e  to  $1.50;  celery, 

was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  produce,  vet.  V  lnle  a  firm  tone  prevailed,  trading  ’  1  .  °  to  Soc ; 

but  soon  there  was  a  rush  of  fruits  and  w?s  ratl?ei0Su!et  <™th  No’  2  Tim°thy  ^PPfs;  t>o-Y  «0c  to  $1.2o ;  eggplant  box, 

vegetables  from  nearby  and  distant  points  selling  at  $ — ,  to  $23  a  ton,  and  No.  1  J  •  v  0 .  '■  »  iPrPce2A^u'T  •  x’ 

which  quickly  filled  the  market.  The  de-  ]/ght  ^°veA  ,““ed ,was  dP0,ed  at  $21  a  40c ,  1  ork  Si fate,  50  to  «0c;  Lima  beans, 
mand  exceeded  the  supply  and  resulted  w  light  clover  mixed  and  No.  3  .  '•  »  ^af“®hcs,  box,  to  oOc; 

in  an  unsatisfactory  situation.  There  Timothy  averaged  $19.60.  Straw  was  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  Summer, 

steady  at  $15.50  to  $16  a  ton  for  straight  £U-’  to  ^  :  turban  an4  marrow,  bbl., 

rye  straw  and  $13  to  $13.50  for  wheat  81  to  $1-25;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  2%  to 
and  oat  straw.  b.  W.  s  3c  ;  tomatoes,  50c  to  $1.25  ;  turnips,  box, 

_ _  65  to  85c;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to 

$1.50;  shell  beans,  box,  $1  to  $2. 


were,  of  course,  a  few  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  sold  readily,  but  the  market 
in  general  continued  to  be  rather  dull 
and  draggy.  The  lighter  supplies  of  can¬ 
taloupes  from  both  eastern  and  western 
districts  combined  with  warm  weather 
caused  prices  to  advance.  Some  of  the 
best  New  Jersey  cantaloupes  brought  as 
high  as  $2  per  %-bushel  basket,  while 
some  Colorado  Salmon  tints,  36s,  ranged 
$2.75  to  $3  a  crate.  The  better  grades 
of  apples  sold  well,  Delaware  Jonathans 
ranging  $1.10  to  $1.65  a  bushel,  and  2%- 
in.  Rome  and  Grimes  Golden  sold  around 
$1.40  a  bushel.  Many  of  the  nearby  ap¬ 
ples  ranged  50  to  75c  per  %  bushel  with 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  terrible  rain  did  small  damage  here  TV  V  WholpSfllp  Olintnt lane 
to  the  crops,  but  gathering  them  was  not  *  ™IlUiehdie  ^UOtatlOnS 

easy  for  awhile.  Shortage  of  the  potato  Sept.  16,  192o. 

crop  is  most  marked.  milk 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  In  effect  August  1,  League-pool  price 
firm  ;  creamery,  44  to  51c ;  dairy,  30  to  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm;  Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2  80-  Class  9  4 
new,  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  25  to  26c;  $1.95-  Class  2B,  $2  05-  Class  9C  I9 
Li m burger,  29  to  30c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  Class  3A.  $2  ;  Class  3B.  $2  ;  Class~3C,  $2 
36c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  40  to  46c;  Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  9  $9 


Class  3A,  $1.90;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48  @$0.4S% 

Good  to  choice . 44  @  .47% 

Lower  grades . 42  (a)  .42% 

Packing  stock  . 34  @  38% 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25  @$0.25% 
Average  run . 23  @  .23% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  ..$0.58  @$0.62 

Medium  to  good . 45  @  .55 

l  acific  Coast,  whites  ..  .42%  @  .58% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .45  @  .52 

Gathered,  best . 45  @  .54 

Common  to  good  ...  .35  @  .42. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

No  quotations  except  ducks,  geese  and 
tame  rabbits  were  given  on  this  date. 

Ihere  was  a  short  supply  and  runaway 
market  in  view  of  approaching  holidays. 
Fucks  . $0.26@$0.30 

Tame  rabbits  .  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.40@$0.60 

Chickens,  best . 30@  .40 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .38 

Broilers  . 27@  .38 

Fryers,  western  . 24@  .28 

Nearby  . 26@  .32 

howls,  western,  box . 24@  37 

Western,  bbl .  .20@  .30 

£°°?ters  . 17@  .23 

Fucks  . . 25 @  .26 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  55 

Small,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.' 00 

Fark  .  2.00@  3.00 

Fulls  •••; .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17  @  .20 

Culls . .14 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $14.00@16.50 

Lower  grades .  9.00@11.25 

8heeP  .  4.00@  7.00 

Fambs  .  12.50@16.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.00@$1.50 

„  Bbl  . .  1.50 @  2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12  @  .95 

Cabbage  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Red,  bbl  .  1.00@  1.25 

Farits,  bskt . 65^  1 .00 

100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate..  .50@  2  50 

L.  L,  crate  . . 25@  f50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 15^  59 

ACrat®  . * .  1.00@  2‘.()0 

Corn,  100  ears,  Hackensack.  ,75(®  150 

100  ears,  L.  1 . 1.00@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 250  1.00 

Gherkins,  bskt . 25 @  4.00 

Eggplant  crate . 50@  .75 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb .  40 

Garlic  100  lbs . 4.00@  7.00 

Fale’  L-.F>  bbl . 400  .50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00012.00 

Leeks,  1(»  bchs . 1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  State,  crate . 10@  1.00 

Western,  Iceberg . 50@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag . 75,0  1.00 

Jersey,  bskt . 25@  1.25 

Okra,  earner  . 50(^  2.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.250  9  75 

Parsley  100  bchs .  1.000  L50 

Peas  bag  . 50@  2.50 

Col.,  crate  .  3.50@  8.00 

Peppers,  bskt .  40O  150 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.000  1^50 

Spinach,  bskt . 50@  .65 

New  Zealand,  crate .  .250  .40 

Squash,  bskt.  or  crate . 50@  100 

farrow  bbl  . 75@  L50 

Hubbard,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

lomatoes,  crate  . 25@  2  95 

State,  green,  carrier .  1.000  1.50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1250  1  75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  "  9.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag _ $3.85*0 $4.25 

Jersey ,  150-lb.  bag .  3.000  3.25 

Maine  loO-lb. .sack  .  3.35@  3.60 

Bulk,  3 80  lbs.  .  3.75@  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  .50@  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . $0.50@$2.50 

New.  bbls . 2.25  @  7.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt .  1.250  3.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ...  4.50@  5.50 

Huckleberries,  qt .  12@  40 

Raspberries,  pt .  iooo  .16 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 50@  .85 

Carrier  .  750  1  25 

Peaches,  Jersey,  bu .  1750  4  °5 

Jersey,  crate  .  2.00@  4.50 

Conn.,  bu.,  Elberta .  1.500  3.00 

State  bu . 75o  3  95 

Pears  bskt . 1.25@  3.00 

Fbh  . . 3.50@  8.00 

Plums,  damson,  %-bu.  bskt.  1  00 

Green  gage  . 750  1.00 

Prunes,  up-river,  20-lb.  bskt.  .50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  _  1.00@  3.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  No.  2,  Timothy . $26.00  028.00 

c,^0-  3 .  23.00025.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19.00 
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Baltimore 


This  map  shows  ih* 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  house.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  order*. 


At  Baltimore 


Your  Orders  Reach  us  Quickly, 
Your  Goods  Reach  you  Quickly. 
The  cost  of  transportation  is  less. 


Write  for  your  Catalogue.  Ward’s 
is  now  near  to  you.  Your  orders 
reach  us  quickly.  Your  goods 
reach  you  quickly.  And  almost 
every  order  is  shipped  within  24 
hours. 


This  Big  $3,000,000  Baltimore  House 
of  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.,  was  built 
as  a  convenience  to  you  and  to  save 
money  for  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  patrons  living  near  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Today  this  vast  building  is  fully 
stocked  with  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  new,  fresh  merchandise  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  you. 

Here  are  a  hundred  stores  in  one 
ready  to  serve  you.  Here  you  have 
available  almost  everything  you  need 
to  buy,  to  wear  or  use,  and  at  prices 
that  mean  a  big  cash  saving  to  you. 

Backed  by  a  Buying  Power  oi 
$50,000,000 

This  big  Baltimore  Home  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  back  of  it  the 
combined  buying  power  of  our  seven 
big  houses.  It  offers  you  the  savings 
made  possible  by  the  largest  buying  for 
spot  cash.  Buying  in  car  load  lots,  buy¬ 


ing  by  the  thousand  gross — yes,  even 
taking  the  output  of  a  factory — that 
kind  of  buying  makes  low  prices.  And 
the  savings  are  all  yours. 

“Ward  Quality”  has  stood  the  test 
for  53  years 

Ward’s  is  a  low  price  house.  But  above  all. 
Ward’s  is  a  house  where  satisfactory  quality  is 
always  the  very  first  consideration.  “We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.” 
You  will  find  no  “price  baits”  in  Ward’s 
Catalogue. 

Send  All  Your  Orders  to  Ward’s 

This  Catalogue  will  save  you  $50.00  in  cash 
this  very  season  if  you  use  it  regularly — if 
you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

We  appreciate  your  patronage  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  We  will  give  you  prompt, 
accurate  service;  and  we  stand  back  of  every 
transaction  with  a  53  year  old  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


To  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.  Dept  64-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  8s  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Local  address . 


Post  office , 


State 
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Why  put  a 

temporary  roof 
on  a 

permanent  home? 

Roof  repairs  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  Many  home  builders  expect 
to  repair  or  replace  their  roof  long  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  house  needs  at¬ 
tention. 

But  others  are  giving  the  matter  of 
roofing  a  little  more  attention.  They 
are  insisting  that  the  roof  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  other  part  of  the 
building! 

A  little  foresight  in  choosing  your 
roof  will  forestall  endless  roof  troubles. 

By  selecting  a  roofing  that  will  with¬ 
stand  the  “6  daring  tests ”  described 
here  you  can  know,  before  you  spend 
a  cent  for  roofing,  that  your  roof  will 
hold  up  under  the  destructive  forces 
that  inevitably  prey  on  roofs. 

The  actual  effects  of  ice,  snow,  heat 
and  cold  are  duplicated  in  these  tests. 
Beaver  Vulcanite  will  withstand  them. 

It  is  a  permanent  roof  for  permanent 
homes. 


*t>  ON  t* 


.beaver 

'mount 

Roofing 


*Uicato»* 
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Daring 

Tests 


Will  the  roofing  you  buy 
withstand,  them  ? 

11s  the  roofing  strong 
and  husky ?  Twist  it. 
Bend  it.  See  how  tough  it 
is.  Will  it  crack  or  break  ? 

2  Is  the  slate  firmly  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  surface? 
Kick  it.  Scuff  it.  Be  sure. 

3  How  do  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  changes  af¬ 
fect  it?  Put  it  on  ice ;  then 
pour  hot  water  on  it. 
Watch  the  result  carefully. 

4  Will  it  run  under  ex¬ 
treme  heat?  Put  a 
sample  on  a  hot  radiator. 
This  duplicates  the  effect 
of  blistering  sun. 

5W ill  it  absorb  water  ? 

Soak  a  piece.  Then 
weigh  it.  Avoid  roofings 
that  hold  moisture. 


There  is  a  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roof¬ 
ing  for  the  home  and  for  every  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  Look  up  the  Beaver 
Vulcanite  Dealer  in  your  town.  If  you 
don’t  know  him,  write  us.  Address 
Dept.  M-M-9  B 


6  Is  it  fire  safe  ?  Ask  if 
it  is  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 


for  ROOFS 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 

LEAVER 

VULCAN  ITE 

R  O  O  F  I  N  C 


Slate  -  surfaced  Shingles 
and  Slabs  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  color  and 
design 

Special  Re-roofing 
Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth  -  sur¬ 
faced  Roll  Roofing  in 
weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-Order  Roofs 
Roof  Paints  and  Cement 

for  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Fibre  Board 
Beaver  Bestwall 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Gypsum  Block 
Beaver  Architectural  and 
Industrial  Varnishes  and 
Enamels 


OWN  A  SAWMILL 
EARN  EXTRA 
MONEY 

There’s  money  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  man  with 
a  Lane  Portable  Mill. 
He  can  lumber  even 
the  smallest  clumps 
at  a  profit.  The  low¬ 
est  sawing  cost  of 
any  mill.  Ask  us  for 
information. 

Lane  Manufacturing 
Company 
Montpeli  er , 

V  e  rm  o  nt 

M  ■  J 


Only  one  other  county  in  Florida  pro¬ 
duces  as  many  crops  that  have  values 
of  six  figures  and  more— and  that  other 
county  is  not  a  citrus  fruit  section. 
Citrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables, 
general  farming,  dairying,  poultry. 
Write  today  for  FREE  booklet.  Address 

Marion  County  Chamber  o!  Commerce 
811  N.  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 

FLORIDA 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  I 

The  Pressure  Cooker. — The  Parson 
wrote  something  about  his  trip  over  to 
Storrs  last  time.  Well,  when  he  was  over 
there  he  got  the  pressure  cooker  bug  in 
his  hat.  That  canned  rooster  the  woman 
put  up  and  cooked  in  the  can  certainly 
looked  good.  In  the  pressure  cooker  it 
took  an  hour  instead  of  four  hours  in 
water.  She  put  no  water  in  at  all,  and 
yet  when  it  came  out  it  was  two-thirds 
full  of  juice.  We  want  to  get  our  old 
hens  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  they  stop 
laying,  and  a  few  have  begun  to  molt 
now,  and  we  shall  try  canning  them. 
Meat  is  so  high,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
give  anything  for  Leghorns.  We  expect 
to  can  some  young  roosters,  too.  Mrs. 
Parson  cooked  some  cold-pack  peaches  in 
the  pressure  cooker  yesterday — it  took 
five  minutes  after  the  steam  was  up.  We 
sent  for  an  18-qt.  size,  but  not  having  it 
on  hand  they  sent  a  25-qt.,  and  it’s  not 
too  big  for  our  family,  though  for  prac¬ 
tically  any  family  an  18-qt.  is  big  enough. 

Old  Home  Day. — The  Parson  told  you 
in  the  last  letter  how  it  was  the  night 
before  Old  Llome  Day  down  in  the  coun¬ 
try  church,  and  things  looked  like  fair 
weather  and  a  good  crowd.  Well,  the 
weather  was  perfect,  and  as  for  the 
crowd  you  never  saw !  In  16  years  the 
Parson  has  never  had  such  a  number  out. 
At  one  time  Sit  counted  40  automobiles. 
’We  could  not  seat  them  anywhere  in 


Sunday  school  will  come  together  at  ten 
Sunday  morning  and  will  last  till  noon 
when  we  will  all  have  a  big  dinner  to¬ 
gether  in  the  parish  rooms.  Sunday  is 
the  day  to  have  such  good  times  and 
dinners,  not  always  on  a  week  day  and 
then  wonder  why  people  don’t  show  up 
on  Sunday. 

A  Country  Wedding.  —  What  nicer 
place  for  a  country  wedding  than  at  the 
church  and  have  the  dinner  there  also? 
We  had  one  down  at  the  church  the  other 
day.  Neither  of  the  parties  lives  there, 
but  the  girl  used  to  live  there,  and  she 
wanted  to  come  back  and  have  the  min¬ 
ister  that  used  to  stop  at  the  house  on 
the  Ix>nely  Road  and  help  the  boys  saw 
wood  and  be  in  the  church  where  she 
used  to  have  such  good  times.  We  had 
such  a  nice  pretty  wedding  and  then  a 
great  “wedding  breakfast.”  To  get  up 
such  a  meal  with  everything  from  chicken 
giblets  on  toast  to  ice  cream,  way  down 
there  in  the  woods,  was  no  small  task. 
It  was  all  cooked  on  the  stove  right 
there — six  roast  chickens,  corn,  potatoes 
and  salads  and  coffee  and  every  good 
eatable  you  could  think  of: — not  a  thing 
forgotten. 

Shortly  befoi'e  we  had  a  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  celebration  down 
there  at  the  church.  This  wras  in  the 
evening  and  we  had  games  and  dancing 
and  then  a  fine  supper.  Why  not  make 
more  use  of  the  churches?  There  is  a 


Celebrating  Old  Home  Dag 


church.  Many  had  to  stand  and  some 
went  away  after  looking  in  at  windows  a 
while.  There  was  one  carload  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  Merchants’  Committee  in 
town  to  try  to  promote  better  relations 
and  understanding  with  the  country 
people.  David  Stone  Kelsey  was  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  afternoon  and  he  told 
of  the  old  days  when  he  taught  school 
in  this  section.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Kelsey’s  Rural  Guide,”  which  seems  to 
be  a  very  fine  practical  useful  book,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  who  go  from  town  or  city 
to  the  farm.  Then  too  we  had  the  former 
minister  speak,  who  had  the  parish  for 
many  years,  and  knew  all  the  surrounding 
history  like  a  book.  He  is  now  most  86 
years  old. 

First  Oud  Home  Day.— In  another 
town  and  parish  the  Parson  held  the 
first  Old  Home  Day  they  had  ever  had. 
This  is  a  village  with  three  churches- — 
two  too  many.  They  are  all  Protestant 
churches  and  most  everyone  feels  they 
ought  to  get  together.  It  would  he  safe 
to  say  that  all  the  men  folks  feel  that 
way.  We  have  been  having  union  serv¬ 
ices  every  Sunday  all  Summer,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  nearly  100.  We 
got  quite  a  number  of  outside  speakers 
and  preachers.  We  have  all  arranged  to 
keep  up  these  services  for  at  least  two 
months  longer.  Both  a  Congregational 
and  Methodist  minister  preached  from 
the  Episcopal  pulpit.  Everyone  seemed 
to  think  our  Old  Home  Day  in  this 
village  church  was  a  great  success.  We 
had  basket  picnic  dinner  on  the  lawn 
after  the  morning  service,  and  over  40 
stayed  to  this.  It  was  really  no  work 
for  anybody,  as  we  did  not  even  make  any 
coffee.  During  the  noon  hour,  three  auto 
loads  of  us  pilgrimaged  to  call  and  pay 
our  respects  to  a  former  rector  who 
now  is  retired  and  lives  in  the  place — 
not  being  able  even  to  come  to  church. 
At  the  service  we  had  a  cornet  and  two 
violins,  with  a  large  vested  choir,  and 
Shelley  playing  at  the  organ.  What  rea¬ 
son  is'  there  that  any  country  or  village 
church  cannot  have  an  Old  Home  Day? 
In  the  picture  you  can  see  the  Parson 
with  his  straw  hat  and  cassock  in  the 
left  hand  corner,  and  Mrs..  Parson  is 
sitting  just  at  his  left.  This  day  was 
held  in  still  another  of  the  Parson’s 
churches  earlier  in  the  Summer.  On  the 
day  we  open  np  Sunday  school  in  this 
village  church  we  are  going  to  have  the 
regular  service  in  the  evening  and  the 


movement  on  foot  to  tax  churches,  and  it 
is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  a 
church  that  is  open  for  work  only  five 
hours  out  of  168  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 
It  is  about  time  now  to  have  some  Har¬ 
vest  Sundays  round  in  the  churches.  We 
have  the  first  one  the  last  Sunday  in 
September,  and  another  one  the  very  next 
Sunday  in  September  in  another  place. 

School  Opens.  —  Yes,  the  schools 
opened  up  last  week  and  our  school 
superintendent  is  getting  through,  and 
we  have  another  coming.  The  Parson 
says  “We,”  for  he  happens  to  be  on  the 
school  board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  can 
get  a  little  more  individual  consideration 
and  a  little  less  machinery  in  the  school 
system.  As  the  Parson  often  says,  it  is 
just  about  like  running  cornstalks 
through  a  silage  cutter,  big  and  little, 
short  or  tall,  with  ears  or  without,  they 
must  all  run  through  just  the  same.  If 
a  child  has  a  little  originality  or  personal¬ 
ity,  it  seems  to  be  choked  out.  Then  if 
they  would  only  teach  them  to  spell  and 
to  write  and  a  few  other  necessary 
things !  There  is  a  decided  reversion 
around  here  against  further  consolidation 
of  schools.  There  was  a  lovely  plan  to 
close  a  school  down  country  this  Fall  but 
the  people  had  a  great  meeting  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  there  was  only  one  fam¬ 
ily  for  it,  and  such  decided  opposition 
that  the  school  is  now  open.  This  for¬ 
ever  threatening  to  keep  children  after 
school  and  make  them  miss  the  bus  and 
walk  all  way  home  is  bad,  and  this  town 
will  not  stand  for  it.  A  man  was  telling 
the  other  day  about  overtaking  a  child 
last  Winter  crying  with  the  cold  and 
walking  home  some  six  miles — it  was 
dark  then — because  he  had  been  kept  in 
and  missed  the  bus.  Then  too  where  little 
children  have  to  walk  a  good  way  and 
rhen  catch  the  bus  there  is  that  perpetual 
worry  and  hustle  in  the  morning  about 
their  getting  to  the  “corner”  on  time.  Of 
course  for  a  child  to  he  a  bit  late  to 
school  in  the  morning  is  the  very  worst 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  were  at  home.  By 
the  arrangement  this  year,  the  bus  in  our 
district  gathers  up  every  child  going  to 
school  at  its  very  door.  The  man  living 
at  the  further  end  of  the  district  drives 
the  Ford  ton  bus,  taking  in  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  that  had  to  walk  more  than  a  mile 
before,  and  all  the  others  as  he  comes 
along. 
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Back  on  the  Sagebrush  Farm 

I  wonder  if  crops  in  the  East  look  as 
good  as  they  do  here  in  the  West?  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  we  shall  all  make 
money  this  year.  For  myself,  I  gave  up 
hoping  long  ago,  but  this  year  I  am  as 
optimistic  as  the  rest.  Wheat  is  now 
something  over  the  $2  a  hundred,  and  go¬ 
ing  up.  It  looks  good  for  potatoes. 

We  have  50  acres  of  the  best  wheat 
ever,  with  sheaves  so  heavy  I  can  barely 
lift  them.  I  did  not  do  any  shocking, 
but  the  farmer  insisted  on  my  hefting  a 
sheaf.  We  have  also  40  acres  of  beans, 
loaded  with  long  pods.  These  are  the 
finest  white  beans  I  ever  saw.  They  are 
just  as  good  boiled  as  baked,  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  of  any  other  bean  I  ever  saw. 
And  they  are  so  easily  cooked  that  no 
soaking  over  night  is  necessary.  You 
may  be  acquainted  with  them.  They  are 
called  the  Great  Northern. 

The  wheat  is  shocked,  but  the  weeds 
are  not  all  pulled  in  the  bean  fields.  And 
they  are  pretty  weedy.  We  had  our  girl 
friend,  the  sclioolma’am’s  daughter,  come 
to  help  weed.  Elinor  has  helped  us  every 
year.  She  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
physical  womanhood,  and  looks  like  a 
handsome  boy  in  her  overalls  or  breeches. 
Our  little  Joe  worked  beside  her,  though 
he  had  to  rest  oftener.  Last  night  she 
left  us  to  spend  a  week  with  her  mother. 
Then  her  mother  goes  to  Shelley,  Idaho, 
to  teach,  and  two  weeks  later  Elinor 
goes  to  the  Albion  State  Normal  School 
to  fit  herself  to  teach.  Eventually  she 
wants  to  be  a  teacher  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Last  year  at  the  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  she  was  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
in  physique  of  any  girl  who  had  ever 
been  there.  All  our  girls  might  be  like 
that  if  they  spend  their  Summers  work¬ 
ing  in  the  farm  fields. 

Little  Joe  demanded  that  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  with  me  last  night.  I 
could  see  that  there  was  some  imperative 
reason,  so,  although  it  upset  the  plans  of 
several  of  us,  he  was  allowed  to  be  with 
me.  As  soon  as  I  went  to  bed  he  crept 
into  my  arms,  murmuring,  “I’m  lonesome 
without  Elinor !”  Then  he  began  to  cry. 
For  an  hour  he  sobbed,  quieting  occas¬ 
ionally.  and  then  breaking  out  afresh.  He 
had  sat  every  evening  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  with  his  arm  around  her  neck.  This 
is  his  first  heart-affair.  Elinor  is  19  and 
Joe  is  eight.  I  hope  he  will  always  come 
to  me  with  his  love  interests. 

We  thrash  next  week.  Our  wheat  is 
known  as  Federal.  Our  men — that  is,  the 
father  and  the  two  boys — are  helping 
others  thrash  at  present  so  as  to  have 
heip  in  return.  The  two  boys  may  be 
classed  as  men,  as  one  of  them,  17,  is 
5  ft.  8%  in.  tall,  and  the  other,  14  the 
first  of  August,  is  5  ft.  7  in.  tall.  They 
are  big  and  husky,  too. 

The  men  and  boys  have  organized  a 
ball  team  for  the  first  time  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  known  as  the  Greenwood 
Team,  after  the  name  of  our  district, 
which  in  turn  takes  its  name  from  our 
school  district.  What  big,  upstanding 
young  men  these  ball  players  are !  They 
are  big  enough  for  football,  as  used  to  be 
required,  and  I  think  they  would  make  a 
better  football  team  than  baseball  team, 
for  they  are  somewhat  awkward,  and  can¬ 
not  be  called  quick.  But  they  have  won¬ 
derful  gray  striped  suits  with  big  green 
“G’s”  071  their  breasts  and  caps.  Imagine 
these  young  giants  playing  on  a  diamond 
which  was  grubbed  out  of  the  brush. 
Everywhere  is  sagebrush  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  until  on  the  horizon  one  views 
the  magnificent  blue  Minidoka  range — 
blue  did  I  say? — changing  color  with 
every  change  of  the  sun  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  with  such  a  sky!  Wonderful  clouds 
float  above  them,  tinted  like  opals.  At 
the  south  are  the  long,  dark,  mysterious 
mountains  whose  names  I  have  never 
heard. 

We  had  a  night  last  week  so  black 
that  I  could  not  see  my  hand  before  my 
face.  I  though  I  was  walking  beside  the 
outdoor  cellar.  Instead  when  I  was  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  roof,  I  stepped  into  the 
open  cellar  shaft,  turning  over  as  I  fell, 
and  meeting  the  dirt  floor  on  the  back  of 
my  neck.  I  was  appropriately  dressed 
for  my  unexpected  acrobatic  stunt  in  a 
new  suit  of  knickers.  I  suppose  the  rea¬ 
son  I  did  not  break  my  neck  is  because 
“the  good  die  young.”  I  expect  to  reach 
an  advanced  age. 

Speaking  of  knickers,  I  want  to  say 
right  here  in  public  that  I  consider  them 
the  most  blessed  innovation  ever  intro¬ 
duced  for  women.  A  bungalow  apron  is 
about  as  neat  as  the  old  time  Mother 
Hubbard  in  comparison  with  knickers. 
As  my  house  dresses  wear  out  I  shall  not 
replace  :hem.  I  am  going  to  wear  knick¬ 
ers.  And  on  top  of  this  shocking  an¬ 
nouncement,  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  my  hair  bobbed.  There  is  only  one 
woman  in  this  whole  district  who  has  not 
had  her  hair  bobbed.  How  dreadful  she 
does  look  !  Oh,  no,  the  men  do  not  like 
it.  Women  would  never  have  cut  their 
hair  if  they  had  listened  to  the  men.  But 
I  tell  my  man,  “How  would  you  like  to 
return  to  the  skirts  you  men  used  to  wear 
in  ancient  times,  or  the  long  hair  popular 
in  George  Washington’s  time?  The  rea¬ 
son  you  men  have  gone  ahead  of  us  wo¬ 
men  in  some  lines  is  because  you  were 
not  spending  your  time  thinking  of  your 
dresses  and  your  hair  !”  Of  course  if  you 
have  a  marcelled  bob,  you  have  trouble 
and  expense  ahead,  but  I  have  a  short 
straight  bob,  and  with  my  knickers,  look 
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somewhat  like  a  boy.  Exeunt  the  old- 
fashioned  mother!  In  my  mother’s  time 
even,  I  would  now  be  preparing  for  th® 
end,  wearing  long,  dismal,  hampering 
dresses,  with  my  hair  in  some  fantastic 
wad,  while,  as  it  is,  I  am  just  beginning 
really  to  live ! 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Seneca?  He  was  born 
four  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
lived  some  time  afterward.  Next  to  Jesus 
Ohi-ist  he  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  my  life  of  any  man  living  or  dead.  I 
have  read  his  volume  three  times  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  am  now  saturating 
myself  with  him  daily.  He  helps  to  soli¬ 
dify  my  backbone.  Although  he  was  a 
wealthy  man,  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
simplicity.  A  farm,  with  all  of  nature’s 
beauties  and  blessings  which  it  supplies, 
and  Seneca,  the  New  Testament,  and 
Shakespeare,  are  enough  to  make  a  full 
and  happy  life.  You  know  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  says  that  it  takes  very  little  to 
make  a  happy  life.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  which  I  read  from  Seneca  today  : 

“We  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and 
it  is  as  natural  to  help  one  another  as  for 
the  hands  to  help  the  feet,  or  the  eyes 
the  hands.” 

“When  we  are  abroad  we  can  bear  well 
enoug'h  with  foul  ways,  nasty  streets, 
noisome  ditches,  but  a  spot  upon  a  dish 
at  home,  or  an  unswept  hearth,  absolutely 
distracts  ns.” 

“He  that  plays  the  tyrant  at  home  is 
gentle  as  a  lamb  abroad.” 

“Let  us  bethink  ourselves  of  our  mor¬ 
tality,  and  not  squander  away  the  little 
time  that  we  have  upon  animosities  and 
feuds,  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  at  an  end.” 

“Tliere  is  no  surer  argument  of  a  great 
mind  than  not  to  be  transported  to  anger 
by  any  accident.” 

“I  will  do  my  duty  without  fear  or  con¬ 
fusion,  I  will  not  rage,  I  will  not  weep, 
but  discharge  the  office  of  a  good  man 
without  forfeiting  the  dignity  of  a  man.” 

“Never  pronounce  any  man  happy  that 
depends  upon  fortune  for  his  happiness.” 

“Walls  and  castles  may  be  mined  and 
battered,  but  there  is  no  art  or  engine 
that  can  subvert  a  steady  mind.” 

“Epicurus  makes  the  two  blessings  of 
life  to  be  a  sound  body  and  a  quiet  mind.” 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 

Using  Lighting  System 
Batteries  for  Radio 

How  can  I  hook  up  lighting  system 
with  radio  batteries?  w.  L.  C. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Last  Winter  we  gave  diagrams  and 
connections  for  using  the  lighting  battery 
for  radio.  You  did  not  state  what  kind 
of  tubes  you  were  using.  If  using  WD-11 
or  12  tubes  connect  to  o:ie  cell  at  a  time 
and  use  each  cell  the  same  number  of 
hours.  If  using  201-A  type  tubes  you 
will  have  to  connect  to  three  cells  at  a 
time.  Your  light  battery  can  only  be 
used  for  the  A  battery  with  any  satis¬ 
faction.  We  suppose  that  you  have  a 
16-cell  light  battery,  and  if  you  use  three 
cells  at  a  time  you  will  have  the  sixteenth 
one  unused,  so  we  suggest  that  you  use 
four  cells  and  use  a  10-ohm  rheostat  to 
cut  it  down  so  that  you  will  not  burn 
out  your  tubes,  and  this  will  give  you 
four  complete  changes  of  four  cells  each 
out  of  the  16  cells.  Fairly  large  wire 
should  be  used  from  your  lighting  battery 
to  your  set,  either  10  or  12,  and  be  sure 
that  you  connect  the  positive  of  the  light 
battery  to  the  positive  post  of  your  set. 
If  your  light  battery  is  much  over  50  ft. 
from  the  set  you  will  not  get  very  good 
results.  J.  H.  F. 


Twice  as  much  PULL 
a  for  the  Ford  Truck 


Find  out  about  the 
amazing  shift  con¬ 
trol  that  only  War- 
ford  can  build  into 
a  transmission.  Give 
your  truck  twice  as 
much  power.  Pull 
two  ton  loads  any¬ 
where  at  Ford  one 
ton  cost. 


When  your  Ford  truck  is  equipped  with  the 
Warford  TEE,  you  will  have  a  truck  that 
gets  the  best  of  a  two  ton  load  whether  it  is 
in  your  corn  field,  or  a  hog  wallow,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  or  in  deep  sand. 

And  it  will  be  easier  to  operate  than  you 
ever  dreamed  a  truck  could  be.  The  gears 
can’t  clash.  You  can’t  fail  to  make  a  shift. 
In  fact  you  can  shift  from  high  to  low  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour  if  you  want  to. 

In  combining  twice  as  much  actual  pulling 
power  with  this  amazing  shift  control,  the 
Warford  equipped  Ford  gives  you  perform¬ 
ance  far  above  that  of  any  other  truck  you 
can  buy — at  any  price. 

Check  up  these  statements.  Call  on  the 
Ford  dealer  next  time  you  are  in  town  and 
ask  him  about  Warford.  Or,  better  still 
fill  in  the  attached  coupon  right  now  and 
send  it  to  the  Warford  distributor  nearest 
you  for  complete  information  and  prices. 


Warford 
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AN  S  rvl  I  S  SION 


Send  this  Coupon  to  nearest  Distributor 


Foster- Warford  Co.  -  Auburn,  New  York 
G.  G.  Warford  Sales  Co.  -  New  York  City 
Warford  Eastern  Co.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Massachusetts  Warford  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Warford  Pittsburgh  Co.  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dine-DeWees  Co.  -  Canton,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  full  information — without  obligation  on  my  part. 
Name - - — — — 


Address. 


Town. 


[  ]  I  have  a  Ford  Truck  [  ]  I  expect  to  have  one  (Please  check  which) 


MR.  PAINT  USER 

Buy  Now  Pay  Later 

Send  for  Circular  No.  29  describing  new 

Time  Payment  Purchase  Plan 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  with  all  Colbert  Products 


COLBERT  PAINT  CORP.,  224  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Truth  About  Tractors 

In  the  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
there  are  some  discussions  on  the  use  of 
the  tractor  on  the  farm.  'Some  seem  to 
rely  on  the  tractor  and  truck  to  do  their 
work  with,  but  keep  no  horse.  The  point 
of  interest  is,  how  do  these  small  tractors 
work  on  stony  ground  (cobbly)  and  how 
do  some  of  these  people  manage  in  Win¬ 
ter.  when  our  roads  are  drifted  with 
snow,  or  in  iSpring  when  frost  leaves 
the  ground?  Further  discussion  on  the 
subject  would  be  of  interest  to  many. 

New  York.  e.  d. 

We  all  want  to  know  these  things,  and 
we  want  to  get  them  straight.  When  a 
report  is  made  of  the  behavior  of  a  light 
tractor  on  smooth,  level,  open  land  the 
man  on  some  rocky  hillside  cannot  get  a 
fair  judgment  of  how  the  machine  would 
suit  him.  'We  bought  a  cultivator  once 
on  the  strength  of  a  tine  story  told  by  a 
man  who  lived  on  a  tine,  level  farm. 
When  we  got  that  tool  on  our  rocky  hills 
we  had  a  tragedy.  So  let  us  know  all 
about  these  things.  Most  of  us  are  on 
the  track  of  a  tractor  that  will  work  on 
our  own  farm.  The  tracks  must  be  made 
clear. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  buanson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  cheek  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  kieul. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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CAPE  COD  RAMPLINGS 

Part  VI 

Church  discipline  must  have  been  strict 
in  the  old  days.  The  boys  gave  great 
trouble.  I  find  what  seems  like  a  pro¬ 
gressive  set  of  laws  in  the  old  records — 
giving  church  officers  power  over  the  boys. 
First  he  was  to  “admonish”  them.  These 
sons  of  wind  and  sea  had  no  fear  of 
that.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  prod 
them  with  a  stick.  Then  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  whip  them — and  then  instructed 
to  do  it.  As  a  last  resort  the  parents 
of  offending  boys  were  commanded  by 
the  church  to  thrash  their  unruly  off¬ 
spring.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
for  non-performance  o-f  this  duty.  It  is 
said  that  a  Truro  boy  invented  the  plan 
of  slipping  a  salted  codfish  under  his 
clothes  when  father  undertook  to  enforce 
church  discipline!  There  was  one  curious 
thing  about  this — the  boys  and  young 
men  never  dreamed  of  questioning  the 
right  of  father  to  cowhide  them.  Even 
when  they  came  to  an  age  and  size  when 
they  could  have  picked  the  old  gentleman 
up  and  tossed  him  into  the  water  they 
stood  up  and  took  their  whipping  without 
a  murmur.  I  suppose  it  was  the  most 
peculiar  moment  in  the  life  of  both  father 
and  son,  when  they  looked  at  each  other 
and  read  in  each  others  eyes  the  mutual 
message  that  it  must  be  “hands  off”  here¬ 
after.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  town 
of  Plymouth  a  stout  young  fellow  ran 
away  from  home.  After  a  time  the  uncle 
of  this  boy  wrote  that  he  was  bringing 
him  home.  The  father  went  about  saying 
that  he  would  thrash  the  boy  “within  an 
inch  of  his  life.”  The  boy,  not  to  be 
outdone,  sent  word  about  a  certain 
“French  twist”  which  he  had  learned  and 
which  would  enable  him  to  “lay  out  the 
old  man.”  When  the  stage  came  in  half 
the  town  had  congregated  in  Middle 
Street  to  see  the  combat.  The  man 
walked  out  of  his  front  door  and  the  boy 
walked  down  the  street  toward  him.  They 
stood  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  remember  that  the  shoemaker 
ran  out  and  handed  the  father  a  big  cow¬ 
hide  whip.  Man  and  boy  stood  and  looked 
at  each  other  a  moment  and  then  : 

“I  see  ye  come  back,  Henry !” 

“Yes  here  I  be,  dad.” 

“Well,  come  on  in  and  see  what  Ma’s 
got  for  dinner !” 

That  was  all — they  went  inside  and 
shut  the  door.  Ma  had  boiled  dinner  and 
beach  plum  preserves,  and  had  put  on  her 
black  silk  dress  and  “fringed  apron!” 
You  see  they  were  going  to  “lick  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life” — they  really 
loved  him  closer  than  that !  The  boy  had 
become  a  man  !  In  many  of  these  Cape 
Cod  church  homes  the  women  did  not 
seem  to  take  Saint  Paul’s  advice  to 
wives  about  (subjecting  themselves  to 
their  husbands  quite  seriously.  Many  of 
these  sea  captains  were  like  raving  lions 
aboard  their  ships,  but  at  home  they  were 
more  like  lambs.  They  came  in  at  the 
back  door,  wiped  their  feet  carefully  on 
the  cornhusk  mat,  and  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen  and  demanding : 
“Ain’t  dinner  ready  yet?”  they  waited 
patiently  until  the  clam  chowder,  the 
boiled  dinner  or  the  beans  were  served. 
There  are  even  cases  well  reported  where 
these  big  salt-cured  captains,  caught  in 
some  act  which  displeased  the  wife,  would 
actually  pull  off  their  coats  at  command 
and  take  a  whipping  from  their  ladies. 
Oh,  I  told  you  a  while  back  that  Cape 
Cod  is  the  place  to  come  for  a  wife  if  it 
is  your  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  well- 

disciplined  citizen. 

***** 

I  have  spoken  of  the  thrift  and  care  of 
these  sand  dwellers.  This  seems  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  animals.  I  saw  one  cow,  a 
superior  Guernsey  grade  “tied  out”  to 
graze — -on  a  long  rope.  There  was  a 
metal  bucket  filled  with  water  nearby, 
and  all  day  long  that  cow  stepped  care¬ 
fully  about  without  turning  the  pail  over. 
One  of  our  New  Jersey  cows  would  have 
upset  the  pail  in  an  hour.  Then  she 
would  have  stood  bawling  for  water.  This 
cow  was  evidently  raised  in  an  economi¬ 
cal  family  !  She  did  not  waste  her  sub¬ 
stance  ! 

***** 

It  seems  that  Truro  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  singers.  They  sang  church 
hymns  and  such  songs  as  “My  name  was 
Robert  Kidd”  and  the  like.  There  are 
some  voices  here  now  deep  as  the  growl 
of  the  ocean  and  full  of  wild  beauty.  They 
tell  the  story  of  a  couple  of  Truro  men 
who  went  to  Provincetown  with  a  load 
of  clams  for  bait.  Trade  was  light  and 
the  people  none  too  friendly.  There  was 
no  hotel  and  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
take  them  in.  They  wandered  about  the 
dark  little  town  until  they  came  to  a 
prayer  meeting.  They  went  in  and  piped 
up  so  powerfully  when  the  hymns  were 
sung  that  they  were  invited  to  sing  a 
duet,  in  which  they  let  out  their  voices 
so  well  that  “the  world  was  mine” — at 
least  that  part  which  clusters  around  Prov¬ 
incetown.  It  was  a  case  of  “Little  T'om- 
ray  Tucker  sings  for  his  supper.”  Where¬ 
as  before  they  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
musical  powers  no  one  wanted  them,  now 
the  entire  town  desired  their  company. 


They  sold  their  clams  and  after  a  parting 
song  or  two  they  went  on  their  way — as 
one  might  say — “singing  and  praising  the 
Lord.”  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  all  old 
towns  have  hundreds  of  these  old  stories 
tucked  away  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  but  here  they  were  put  on  the 
records.  They  became  a  regular  part  of 
history  and  a  very  human  part,  too.  It 
was  Victor  Hugo  who  said : 

“ Fashion  has  done  more  mischief  than 
revolution .” 

That  is  true  of  many  sections  where 
farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  ape  city  people  and  their  ways.  In 
that  way  fashion  has  led  to  revolution ; 
changing  the  habits  and  customs  of  a 
people  before  they  are  ready  for  a  change. 
One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  people 
at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  an 
industrial  revolution  was  shaking  the 
world  outside  of  their  narrow  bar  of  sand. 
They  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  habit  and 
discipline  of  their  narrow  community  that 
they  felt  life  must  go  on  as  it  was  as 
constant  and  unvarying  as  the  roll  and 
tide  of  the  ocean.  Thus  fashion,  blown 
in  by  gasoline,  which  comes  driving  the 
people  from  the  interior  down  here  into 
the  wind,  has  caught  them  unawares. 
These  people  wake  up  to  find  that  the 
forearm  and  hand  of  Cape  Cod  are  des¬ 
tined  to  rival  Florida.  For  cooling  off 
is  to  become  as  popular  and  necessary  as 
keeping  warm,  and  in  years  to  come  it 
will  be  as  popular  to  stand  in  the  cold 
wind  on  these  sand  hills  in  Summer  as 
to  stretch  out  under  a  Florida  orange 


tree  in  Winter.  Outsiders  have  seen  this 
coming  long  before  the  natives  grasped 
the  fact.  These  outlanders  are  securing 
control  of  the  ocean  fronts,  and  some  of 
the  natives  complain  that  unless  they 
happen  to  own  some  of  this  frontage  they 
are  not  permitted  to  visit  the  heach  and 
look  at  the  ocean.  I  notice  that  most  of 
the  roadside  stands,  gas  supplies  and 
other  schemes  for  extracting  money  from 
tourists  are  conducted  by  these  outland¬ 
ers  who  do  not  remain  over  Winter.  In 
truth  it  looks  as  if  this  section  has  been 
at  the  business  of  raising  high-class  blood 
and  bone  for  the  rest  of  America  so  long 
that  it  has  lost  its  view  of  home  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  Provincetown  man  told  me 
that  the  younger  generation  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  older  folks 
wanted  to  live  and  operate,  so  they  went 
out  to  do  the  things  which  the  Summer 
visitors  tell  them  are  being  done  beyond 
the  shoulder  of  the  Cape.  He  explained 
that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  older 
people  mostly  have  money  invested  in 
good  standard  securities,  such  invest¬ 
ment  being  like  a  lifelong  habit.  The 
boys  and  girls  would  like  a  share  of  that 
money  to  invest  in  some  business  which 
they  have  been  told  would  coin  money 
out  of  a  little  capital.  You  see  the  older 
people  were  brought  up  on  the  theory 
that  money  is  made  through  labor.  There 
must  be  some  hard  personal  work  back 
of  each  dollar.  The  younger  people,  a.s 
elsewhere,  came  to  think  that  the  proper 
way  to  make  money  is  to  avoid  hard 
labor  themselves  but  to  use  capital  to 
exploit  the  labor  of  others.  The  young 
folks  are  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
made  his  10  talents.  The  old  folks  are 
more  like  the  one  who  rented  to  the 
money  changers  and  was  safe  and  sane. 
The  boys  might  be  safe  and  yet  a  little 
insane,  but  most  of  the  older  generation 


will  have  little  or  none  of  it.  It  is  the 
same  old  struggle  for  the  inheritance, 
which,  all  the  world  over  has  ever  been 
waged  between  the  old  and  the  new  gen¬ 
eration.  Here  it  is  more  pronounced  than 
elsewhere,  since  the  old-fashioned  ideas 
and  strong  church  discipline  have  pre¬ 
vailed  longer.  Wherever  I  go  in  rural 
districts  I  find  country  people  who  are 
struggling  along  somewhat  like  men  in 
a  daze,,  unable  fully  to  comprehend  the 
industrial  revolution  which  has  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  live  as  their  fath¬ 
ers,  did.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own 
social  and  business  changes  have  swept 
over  the  community — tearing  away  the 
soil  and  exposing  the  deepest  roots  of  old- 
time  custom  and  habit.  A  few  superior 
minds  have  grasped  the  situation,  and 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  people  in  these  com¬ 
munities  do  not  know  how  to  meet  the 
new  situation.  These  conditions  prevail 
at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod — perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  inland  com¬ 
munity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Capo 
Cod  native  people  are  permitting  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  to  slip  through  their  fin¬ 
gers  through  their  inability  to  combine  in 
true  co-operative  work.  The  independ¬ 
ence  and  strong  individual  character  of 
old  times  were  well  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  the  old-timers  lived,  but  they  are 
unsuited  to  the  present  time  of  conserva¬ 
tive  and  co-operative  business.  Yet  the 
habits  bred  in  through  several  generations 
cannot  be  overcome  at  once,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  little  communities  are 
standing  aloof  in  a  sort  of  selfish  inde¬ 
pendence  while  more  energetic  minds  are 
taking  the  cream  of  opportunity.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  look  forward  to  supplying 
milk,  eggs  and  vegetables  to  Summer  visi¬ 
tors,  but  it  would  be  a  much  larger  thing 
to  combine  to  secure  control  of  the  beach 
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Prices  $70  to  $350  Lower  on 
Still  Better  Motor  Cars 


Touring  Car  .  *1025 
Coach  .  .  .  1095 
Landau  Coupe  1125 
Sedan  .  .  .  1195 
Landau  Sedan  1295 
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ALL  PRICES  AT  FACTORY 


Oakland  has  added  more  than  100 
improvements  to  cars  that  were 
already  unmatched  in  performance, 
appearance  and  value — then  sub¬ 
tracted  $70  to  $350  from  Oakland 
prices,  bringing  these  brilliant  and 
beautiful  new  Oakland  Sixes  down 
to  the  price-level  of  Fours. 

Think  of  it,  a  Six — with  Four- 
Wheel  Brakes,  Air  Cleaner  and 
Oil  Filter  as  standard  equipment; 
a  Six — with  low-swung  beaded 
Fisher  Body  in  enduring  Duco;  a  Six 
— with  the  Harmonic  Balancer,  an 
exclusive  feature  rendering  Oak¬ 


land  positively  unmatched  in  free¬ 
dom  from  vibration;  a  Six — far  in 
advance  in  power,  acceleration, 
speed,  endurance  and  economy. 
And  this  Six  selling  for  hundreds 
of  dollars  less  than  cars  anywhere 
near  it  in  quality. 

Above  are  the  impressively  lower 
prices.  Read  them — then  visit  your 
Oakland  Dealer  and  see  and  drive 
this  new  Oakland — prove  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  pay  high  prices  for  a 
thoroughly  high-grade  automobile. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 

OAKLAND  SIX 
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fronts  anc!  thus  control  the  character  of 
these  human  shore  birds.  Here  we  have 
an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  trying  to 
co-operate  through  some  central  organiza¬ 
tion  when  the  communities  cannot  fully 
agree.  The  Cape  has  an  honorable  and 
impressive  past.  That  past  is  over — what 
of  the  future?  There  are  no  minerals  or 
oil  or  other  supplies  of  fuel.  In  the  dim 
future,  as  I  believe,  some  practical  means 
of  utilizing  the  power  of  the  ocean  wave 
wiil  be  discovered.  That  would  give  the 
Cape  unlimited  power,  but  it  is  fob  far 
away  to  suggest  manufacturing  or  great 
towns  and  cities.  The  soil  near  the  main¬ 
land  is  good  and  can  be  farmed  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Near  the  tip  of  the  Cape  there 
is  little  but  sand.  The  gardens  and  small 
farms  here  and  there  show  that  this  sand 
can  be  made  over  into  good  soil,  but  who 
is  to  do  it  and  why  should  it  be  done 
when  there  are  now  millions  of  acres  of 
idle  land?  In  old  times,  when  fish  were 
caught  by  hand  —  each  individual  cod¬ 
fish  hooked  by  itself — fishing  paid,  and 
these  lonely  shores  were  lined  with  fish 
flakes  and  salt  vats.  Now  fishing  is  done 
at  wholesale.  We  saw  fishing  boats  from 
Boston  and  New  York  hauling  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  fish  at  one  pull  of  the  net,  and 
within  a  few  hours  this  great  load  would 
be  at  the  city  markets.  There  seems  lit¬ 
tle  future  for  the  individual  in  any  of 
these  old  enterprises  except  to  supply 
local  trade.  The  future  of  Cape  Cod 
seems  to  lie  in  its  supply  of  fresh  water 
and  in  salting  and  feeding  the  Summer 
boarder.  The  idea  of  Cape  Cod  supply¬ 
ing  anything  except  salt  water  may  strike 
the  average  reader  as  humorous,  yet  I  am 
told  that  Prof.  'Shaler  of  Harvard  de¬ 
clared  some  years  ago  that  the  future 
water  supply  for  Boston  and  other  large 
cities  will  come  from  Cape  Cod.  The 
purest  of  water,  in  unlimited  supply,  may 
be  found  any  where  on  the  Cape  at  from 
25  to  40  feet  deep.  The  bar  of  sand 
which  we  call  Cape  Cod  is  a  gigantic 
filter,  and  sooner  or  later  as  the  upper 
waters  of  New  England  become  more  and  . 
more  polluted  this  clean  water  will  comr 
into  use.  At  present  I  should  estimate 
that  150.000  outlanders  come  to  the  Cape 
during  each  Summer  to  cool  off.  eat  clam 
chowder  and  acquire  a  salt  tan.  In  the 
not  far  distant  future  this  number  will 
run  to  a  million  or  more.  The  claim 
that  Cape  Cod  is  the  coolest  place  in  the 
United  States  during  July  and  August  is 
well  founded,  and  the  Summer  migration 
to  the  Cape  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Already  many  of  the  old-time  farmhouses 
have  been  bought  and  renovated  by  city 
people,  and  I  think  there  will  be  much 
building  during  the  next  10  years.  The 
job  of  providing  milk,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  eggs,  small  fruit  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  will  make  one  of  the  most  profitable 
farm  enterprises  in  the  country.  Whether 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  natives  or  by 
more  enterprising  people  from  the  out¬ 
side  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  surely  there.  We  paid  14  cents 
a  quart  for  milk,  while  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  vegetables  was  about  twice  what 
we  would  pay  at  home.  In  a  moment  of 
good  feeling  our  folks  thought  they  would 
like  a  piece  of  beefsteak.  The  local 
grocerv  store  handled  a  quarter  of  beef 
at  a  time — the  cost  of  steak  being  80 
cents  a  pound.  Dressed  chickens  sold  at 
60  cents.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
saw  a  place  where,  considering  climate 
and  price,  chickens  could  be  made  more 
profitable.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued! 

Getting  Rid  of  Wild  Morning 
Glory 

What  will  kil!  wild  morning-glory?  All 
of  the  methods  suggested  by  T.  M.  will 
surely  fail.  I  have  dug  out  every  piece 
faithfully  for  a  year  and  then  have  not 
accomplished  its  extinction.  _  Every  last 
piece  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  if  in  the  open. 
Salt  will  do  it.  I  purchase  the  cheapest 
obtainable  salt  and  broadcast  wherever 
the  bindweed  appers.  I  have  it  among 
trees  and  shrubs  where  salt  cannot  be 
used  without  endangering  the  other 
things.  The  salt  I  use  is  second  hand 
from  tanneries ;  I  would  suggest  that 
T.  M.  wait  until  say  June,  when  it  is 
growing  rank,  then  plow  the  infested  area 
and,  when  the  sprouts  again  appear,  salt 
the  ground  until  it  is  white  wherever 
there  is  bindweed.  As  soon  as  there  is 
rain  to  dissolve  the  salt  the  wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory  will  begin  to  turn  yellow  and 
die.  When  the  effect  of  this  first  salting 
seems  to  have  passed  give  another  coat 
of  salt  to  that  that  remains,  needless  to 
say  nothing  else  will  grow  on  this  piece  of 
land  the  season  it-  is  being  salted  unless 
it  is  dog-grass,  which  you  call  twitch- 
grass,  and  pig-weed,  which  seems  to' 
thrive  on  salt.  When  other  weeds  than 
the  above  begin  to  grow.  the  salt  will 
have  passed  and  the  land  is  all  ready  for 
other  things.  F.  T*  JENCKS. 

I  give  our  experience  in  getting  rid  of 
wild  morning-glory.  We  had  a  young. ap- 
ple  orchard  set  out,  and  the  morning- 
glory  got  in  it,  and  went  to  the  tops  ot 
some  of  the  trees  which  were  5  or  6  ft. 
high ;  -could  hardly  see  the  trees.  We  cut 
morning-glories  off,  pulled  them  up  by 
the  roots,  but  it  did  no  good ;  planted 
tomatoes,  beans,  everything  that  needed 
hoeing,  thinking  that  would  kill  them, 
but  it  was  no  use.  So  we  turned  in  a 
few  sheep  and  they  ate  them  all  off  and 


kept  them  off.  That  was  two  years  ago, 
and  we  have  not  got  a  sign  of  a  morning- 
glory  in  the  lot.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  will  leave  good  pasture  to  get  at 
it.  MRS.  w.  H. 

Acra,  N.  Y. 

On  page  111S  the  question  is  asked. 
“What  Will  Destroy  Wild  Morning- 
glory  ?”  which  is  very  simple  and  easy 
to  answer.  Make  a  hog  pasture  of  it ; 
plow  it  right  away,  the  sooner  the  better, 
and  turn  in  the  hogs.  Of  course  by  plow¬ 
ing  you  put  all  other  green  feed  for  the 
hogs'  out  of  sight  and  turn  the  white 
roots  of  the  morning-glory  up  where  the 
hogs  can  get  at  them  handy,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  them.  Of  course  the  hogs 
would  have  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage  of  land.  F.  c.  hubbard. 

Connecticut. 

I  note  that  T.  M.  wants  to  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  wild  morning-glory.  In  over 
60  years’  experience  with  it,  although 
not  entirely  clear  of  it,  it  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  minor  trouble.  Have  a 
lot  of  hogs  of  any  age,  and  whenever  you 
plow  the  infested  land  get  the  hogs  out 
to  the  field  to  eat  the  roots.  The  hogs 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  nose  over 


the  soft  furrows  to  find  and  eat  every 
root,  will  soon  use  up  the  plants  so  far 
as  any  serious  injury  is  concerned.  It 
will  take  years  to  exterminate  them,  as 
the  hard  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for 
years  in  the  ground.  d.  e.  bobbins. 

Illinois. 

As  our  experience  destroying  wild 
morning-glory  was  so  successful  will  give 
our  method.  Plowed  ground  just  before 
July  1,  or  when  vine  is  coming  in  full 
bloom.  We  planted  to  potatoes  and  gave 
good  care  so  no  plants  could  grow.  For 
a  very  badly  infested  field,  I  think  fre¬ 
quent  harrowing  with  spring-tooth  would 
be  better  and  follow  with  hoe  to  cut  off 
the  plants  that  escape.  The  idea  is  to 
plow  just  before  new  root  growth  starts, 
as  the  strength  of  vine  has  been  expended 
in  the  top  growth.  It  is  surprising  how 
sickly  the  vines  look  after  giving  this 
treatment.  G.  L.  poole. 

Ohio. 

I  had  about  three  acres  that  were  pret¬ 
ty  well  covered  with  wild  morning-glory 
when  I  took  the  farm.  I  tried  hoed  crops, 
potatoes,  corn,  then  I  sowed  oats.  The 
oats  were  so  tangled  I  could  not  mow 
them  with  a  machine.  The  next  Spring 
I  plowed  this  piece  earlier,  then  went  on 


and  got:  in  my  other  crops.  By  that  time 
this  piece  was  a  swamp  of  vines.  I 
plowed  it  over,  dragged  it,  and  the  vines 
that  were  dragged  out  I  drew  off,  dried 
and  burned,  and  sowed  to  buckwheat.  In 
the  Fall  I  could  not  see  a  vine.  I  plowed 
and  sowed  to  wheat  and  seeded  it,  and  to 
my  knowledge  not  a  vine  has  started 
since.  merlin  l.  harrington. 

On  page  1118  you  ask  those  who  have 
eradicated  wild  morning-glory  or  bind¬ 
weed  to  tell  how  they  did  it.  We  have 
a  piece  of  land,  about  two  acres,  which 
was  practically  overrun  by  bindweed,  and 
it  was  nearly  impossible  to  raise  a  crop. 
The  Fall  of  1922  I  plowed  the  piece.  In 
the  Spring  of  1923  I  began  harrowing 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  kept  it 
up  all  Summer  and  Fall ;  sometimes  I 
had  to  harrow  the  piece  as  often  as  once 
in  five  days,  and  be  sure  there  were  no 
plants  left,  going  over  the  worst  places 
with  a  hoe  to  cut  a  few  plants  that  had 
escaped  the  harrow  teeth.  I  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  job  and  harrowed  regularly 
as  often  as  once  a  week. 

Results :  No  more  bindweek,  Canada 
thistles,  quack  grass  or  milkweed ;  it 
surely  paid  to  miss  one  crop  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  weeds.  E.  p.  frisbee. 
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This  is  the  finest  Essex 
ever  built.  And  the 
price  is  the  lowest  for 
which  Essex  ever  sold. 
It  is  made  possible  only 
through  the  largest 
output  of  6 -cylinder 
cars  in  the  world’s 
history. 

166,369Hudson-Essex 
sales  in  eight  months 
surpass  all  former  6- 
cylinder  records  by 


many  thousands — the 
largest  increase  known 
in  the  industry. 

This  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  gives  advan¬ 
tages  in  economical 
purchase  of  materials, 
savings  in  manufacture 
and  low  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  that  are  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the 
industry  as  being  exclu¬ 
sive  to  Hudson-Essex. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  folks  are  now  familiar  with  that  school  case 
on  Long  Island.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Setauket  held  out  against  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  matter  where  the  local  board  believed 
it  was  right.  The  case  was  decided  in  their  favor. 
The  final  authority  in  such  cases  should  come  from 
the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  district.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting  three  members  of  the  board  who 
stood  out  for  local  rights  were  unanimously  elected 
for  another  term  of  three  years.  This  was  no  snap 
meeting.  There  were  about  100  members  present, 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  board  was 
made.  It  sometimes  happens  that  officers  are  afraid 
to  act  in  important  cases  because  they  think  the 
people  will  desert  them.  The  average  citizen  must 
understand  that  he  must  back  up  his  leaders,  even 
at  personal  sacrifice — whenever  they  are  right. 

* 

ON  page  11G0  we  printed  a  good  letter  from  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  Iowa.  She,  like  many  other 
western  people,  is  considering  the  plan  of  coming 
east  to  investigate  farm  conditions  and  examine 
farm  land.  It  was  a  sensible  letter — evidently  from 
a  family  not  likely  to  make  any  great  mistakes  in 
changing  their  home.  More  than  75  of  our  readers 
have  written  asking  for  this  woman’s  address — say¬ 
ing  frankly  that  they  want  to  sell  her  a  farm.  Now 
this  family  cannot  buy  75  farms,  nor  can  a  busy 
farmer’s  wife  reply  fully  to  75  letters.  The  expense 
of  such  a  correspondence  would  be  considerable — to 
say  nothing  of  the  labor  required.  All  that  we  can 
fairly  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  send  the  letters  to  this 
correspondent  and  let  her  use  her  own  judgment 
about  replying.  We  want  to  help  our  friends  in 
every  possible  way,  but  a  moment’s  thought  will 
show  the  limitations  in  such  a  case.  There  are  many 
western  farmers  who  might  better  their  conditions 
by  moving  east,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  rush 
them  or  use  any  strong-arm  methods  in  bringing 
them  here.  There  are  enough  discontented  people  in 
the  world  now.  While  New  York  wants  all  the  good 
farmers  it  can  get,  outsiders  may  well  take  their 
time  and  understand  our  conditions  fully  before  they 
pull  up  stakes  and  come  east.  When  we  plant  trees 
we  like  to  see  them  grow. 

* 

THAT  race  at  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest 
between  Leghorns  from  Oregon  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  still  goes  merrily  on.  At  the  end  of  the 
forty-fourth  week  the  score  stood :  Oregon,  2,094 ; 
Massachusetts,  2,059.  During  the  week  each  pen 
laid  44  eggs — Oregon  with  nine  birds  laying,  while 
each  one  of  the  10  Massachusetts  birds  laid  three 
or  more  eggs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Massachusetts 
will  prove  the  better  “stayer”  on  the  home  stretch.- 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  fine  race,  and  if  a  man  had 
1,000  birds  each  as  good  as  the  average  of  these 
racers  he  could  go  to  Europe  and  study  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  on  the  proceeds.  All  we  can  say  is 
“Lay  on,  Leghorns,  and  shame  on  the  hen  that  first 
shall  leave  the  nest !” 

* 

IT  is  a  dramatic  story  which  the  newspapers  re¬ 
port  of  the  wreck  of  that  flying  machine  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  machine  fell  into  the  water  and 
floated  about  for  days  with  five  men  clinging  to  the 
wreck.  They  managed  to  live,  and  through  all  their 
suffering  r.nd  waiting  their  radio  instruments 
brought  them  news  from  the  far-off  world  of  human 
habitation.  Floating  about  in  the  dreary  loneliness 
of  the  ocean  they  learned  from  their  radio  that  hope 
for  them  had  been  abandoned.  The  ordinary  human 
mind  would  shrink  in  terror  from  receiving  such  a 
death  sentence  out  of  the  air.  Years  ago  we  saw  a 
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man  who  was  on  a  whaling  vessel  when  she  was 
wrecked.  This  man  and  another  built  a  rude  raft 
of  spars  and  barrels  and  floated  about  on  it  for 
days  before  they  were  rescued.  It  was  months  be¬ 
fore  news  of  their  disaster  reached  home.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  wrecked  airmen  floating  about  in  the 
ocean  far  from  human  aid  and  yet,  through  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  radio,  in  touch  with  all  the 
world,  gives  us  a  new  conception  of  the  tremendous 
force  which  has  entered  the  lives  of  our  people 
through  their  ability  to  take  messages  out  of  the 
air.  What  a  carrier  of  opportunity ;  what  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  social  benefits  is  this  little  instrument 
which  reaches  its  long  fingers  up  into  the  atmosphere 
and  tears  out  its  secrets  and  makes  them  common! 

* 

*  |  -»HE  Federal  courts  have  held  that  the  owner  of 
an  automobile  is  legally  responsible  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put.  An  expensive  automobile  owned 
by  a  Detroit  man  was  held  up  in  New  York  State 
while  carrying  a  load  of  liquor.  The  car  was  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  government,  following  the  usual  plan. 
4he  former  owner  of  the  car  appealed  in  an  effort  to 
recover  his  car: 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  decision  is,  in  effect, 
that  the  owner  of  a  car  used  in  transporting  liquor  can¬ 
not  plead  ignorance  that  the  car  was  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose  and  must  suffer  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
law  ;  even  if  he  had  no  active  part  in  violating  the  law. 

Thus  when  a  person  takes  out  a  license  he  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  it  is  lawfully  used. 
He  is  therefore  properly  held  responsible  when 
others  disregard  this  obligation.  Thus  a  “joy  ride” 
may  be  turned  into  a  parade  of  sorrow  for  the 
owner. 

* 

THE  contest  over  tax-exempt  bonds  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Congress  with  renewed  vigor. 
Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico  is  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
empting  these  municipal,  district,  county  and  State 
bonds,  which  now  amount  to  about  twenty  billion 
dollars.  His  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  these  bonds 
were  taxed  there  would  be  fewer  and  less  expensive 
public  improvements  such  as  schoolhouses  and  public 
buildings.  To  our  mind  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  these  bonds  should  be  taxed.  Under  the  tax-ex¬ 
empt  rule  many  communities  have  been  induced  to 
erect  buildings  which  are  too  expensive  and  elabor¬ 
ate.  This  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  tremendous 
taxation  under  which  most  communities  are  stag¬ 
gering  today.  "When  you  tell  the  average  man  that 
the  bonds  which  he  is  asked  to  vote  for  will  pay 
no  taxes  he  seems  to  get  the  idea  that  the  town  is 
given  a  great  privilege,  and  that  this  exemption  will 
make  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pay  for  the 
bonds.  So  he  votes  for  an  issue  of  bonds  which  is 
often  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  finances  of  the 
town  will  justify.  When  such  a  man  buys  a  house 
or  a  farm  he  knows  that  he  must  pay  taxes  on  the 
property,  and  he  discounts  that  fact  before  he  buys, 
and  assumes  a  debt.  The  knowledge  of  this  tax  on  a 
personal  investment  will  make  him  cautious.  The 
thought  that  there  is  no  tax  on  a  public  investment 
will  make  him  reckless.  We  think  that  all  these 
billions  of  property  invested  in  public  improvements 
should  pay  their  just  share  of  taxation.  It  is  a 
dangerous  form  of  special  privilege  to  let  such  prop¬ 
erty  go  free. 

* 

It  seems  evident  that  with  the  coal  strike  trouble 
looming  before  us  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  fuel  in  the 
big  cities.  Will  not  this  be  a  good  time  to  cut  cord 
wood  and  ship  it  to  New  York?  r.  h.  j. 

NO.  It  will  not  be  good  business  to  ship  cord 
wood  here.  While  the  city  may  lack  fuel  it 
cannot  use  wood  to  advantage.  There  is  some  de¬ 
mand  for  fireplace  wood  or  kindling,  but  the  great 
majority  of  city  heaters  are  built  to  utilize  coal,  oil 
or  gas.  During  the  World  War  we  investigated  this 
carefully,  as  we  thought  there  would  be  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  wood.  The  results  were  disappointing. 
In  order  to  use  wood  to  any  advantage  new  stoves 
or  heater  fixtures  would  be  needed.  The  storage 
problem,  too,  would  have  to  be  considered.  There  is 
a  far  better  market  for  wood  in  the  local  towns  and 
large  cities  where  there  are  still  many  old-fashioned 
families  who  prefer  a  wood  fire.  By  supplying  these 
smaller  markets  and  the  industries  where  wood  is 
needed — like  brick  making  or  brass  working,  there 
will  be  more  coal  for  the  large  cities. 
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ers,  and  have  been  accorded  no  privileges  not  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  prisoners.”  Our  information  came 
from  newspaper  reports  and  from  private  sources 
which  we  considered  fully  reliable.  These  reports 
wrnre  to  the  effect  that  these  “T”  prisoners  were  not 
living  on  prison  fare,  but  were  having  quite  elaborate 
meals  sent  in  from  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  We  were 
also  informed  that  these  men  were  doing  little  if  any 
work  but  were  enjoying  what  our  correspondents  call 
“a  pleasant  vacation  in  jail.”  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  if  these  things  were  true,  we  certainly  con¬ 
sider  such  punishment  quite  inadequate.  It  is 
“something  like  a  legal  farce,”  as  we  stated.  That 
was  printed  nearly  six  weeks  ago.  The  next  we 
heard  was  that  these  prisoners  had  been  put  at 
work.  Last  week,  on  page  1236,  we  stated  that  fact. 
Our  private  reports  are  that  the  “publicity”  given 
on  page  1144  had  something  to  do  with  the  energy 
displayed  in  working  these  prisoners.  If  we  had  the 
oi  dering  of  things  such  prisoners  would  receive 
prison  fare  and  no  other  food,  and  strenuous  road 
work.  Sheriff  Chrisman  may  rest  assured  that  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  through  any  inadvertance,  makes  a 
statement  contrary  to  the  facts,  we  will  cheerfully 

correct  it  when  proof  is  offered.  In  his  letter  he 
says : 

f,.am  siire  that  you  would  not  desire  to  mislead  the 
public.  I  am  sure  that  your  paper  would  not  be  a 
party  to  a  dishonest  effort  to  mislead  the  public  and  to 

Sineak€n  t  fC  ronfidfTc?  ?f  the  people  in  our  courts 
and  in  our  system  ol  administering  justice. 

The  sheriff  may  rest  assured  that  such  is  the  fact. 
If  he  will  tell  us  in  detail  just  how  these  “T”  prison¬ 
ers  are  treated— what  they  eat  and  how  much  work 
they  do,  and  if  they  spend  any  of  their  time  outside 
the  jail,  we  will  print  his  statement.  We  think  the 
liublic  would  like  to  know  his  idea  of  handling  such 
prisoners.  As  for  “weakening  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  our  courts,”  etc.,  it  has  already  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  leniency  and  soft  handling 
given  to  so  many  influential  or  wealthy  criminals. 
Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  an¬ 
other  letter  from  Sheriff  Chrisman— and  it  is  printed 
on  the  next  page. 

* 

TT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  in  New 
■I  York  State  48  municipal  forests.  These  represent 
Plantings  of  forest  trees  on  the  water  sheds  from 
which  cities  obtain  their  supplies  of  water.  The  city 
of  Rochester  has  planted  1,0S6,000  trees  while  New 
York  has  planted  4,293,200.  These  trees  are  usually 
planted  on  waste  land.  They  will  in  time  form  city 
parks,  and  through  their  shade  prevent  much  evap- 
oiation  of  water  thus  helping  to  conserve  the  sup¬ 
ply.  In  time  the  lumber  from  these  plantings  will 
give  some  little  income  to  the  city.  In  Europe  this 
idea  of  municipal  forests  has  been  worked  out  with 
much  success,  and  it  is  good  to  see  it  developed  here. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  much  of  our  Eastern  hill 
land  never  should  have  been  cleared.  It  never  would 
have  been  cleared  if  the  earlier  settlers  could  have 
known  what  we  now  know  about  it.  Clearing  these 
hills  was  one  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  pioneers. 
Planting  these  little  trees  now  helps  to  rectify  the 
mistake. 


HON.  FRANK  W.  CHRISMAN,  sheriff  of  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  objects  to  the  statements  made 
on  page  1344  regarding  the  jail  treatment  of  those 
“T”  branded  cattle  crooks.  He  says  “These  men 
have  been  treated  exacly  the  same  as  other  prison- 


Brevities 

R  TfJ2  ?0ta7  Club  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  starting  a 
Rotary  forest  of  20  acres. 

•  A  G.?OD  tllin» *  *.f  you  can  get  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  the  cans  within  two  hours  from  their  life  in  the 
garden. 

One  of  the  rules  for  protecting  young  turkeys  from 
blackhead  is  to  keep  them  away  from  all  other  domestic 
fowls.  Chicks  may  convey  the  disease,  although  thev 
develop  it  less  frequently  than  turkeys. 

The  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York  State 
reports  a  call  for  seeds  of  the  hard  maple  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Some  of  the  Australians  are  determined  to  see 
ii  maple  sugar  cannot  be  produced  in  their  countrv. 

„Tnf  Yor£  Stat,e  Conservation  Commissioner 

reports  that  on  September  3  there  were  on  file  368 
orders  for  1,332,625  young  forest  trees  for  planting. 

I  hat  is  about  double  the  orders  for  the  same  time  last 
year. 

On  page  1254  is  a  reference  to  a  Pennsylvania  case 
where  boys  came  to  steal  sweet  corn  in  a  farmer’s  field 
After  a  warning  the  farmer  fired  a  charge  of  birdshot 
which  put  the  boy  in  the  hospital  and  the  farmer  in 
jail.  Y\  e  expect  to  follow  up  this  case. 

fi,Af  inside  of  a  concrete  silo  consider 

the  following  from  Prof.  John  Swenehart  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  College :  “We  are  recommending  the  use  of 
paint  made  of  cement  and  water  mixed  to  a  consistency 
of  thick  cream  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  silo,  after 
the  surface  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  of  loose  gravel, 
silage  and  dirt.  _  This  cleaning  process  of  course  would 
be  necessary  with  any  paint.  This  will  thoroughly 
waterproof  the  inside  of  the  silo,  is  cheap  and  prac- 
tmak  Very  often  a  farmer  can  do  this  at  little  cost 
when  he  is  putting  m  the  silage  by  having  an  extra 
man  paint  as  the  silage  is  going  in.  The  saving  in  not 
having  to  put  up  scaffold  frequently  justifies  doing  this 
work  at  the  busy  time  of  silo  filling.  S 
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Trouble  in  the  Centralized  Co-operation 

TWO  more  of  the  Sapiro  imperial  centralized 
farm  so-called  co-operative  associations  are  on 
the  brinks  of  collapse,  if  indeed  they  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  over  the  precipice.  The  Maine  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  which  was  organized  two  years  ago, 
is  in  existence  now  only  because  the  attorney  of 
the  association  ruled  that  the  directors  had  no 
authority  to  discontinue  it,  insisting  that  it  could  be 
scrapped  only  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  its  members. 
In  July  the  president  suggested  that  local  meetings 
be  held  to  advise  directors  whether  members  wished 
to  continue  the  exchange.  Only  two  local  meetings 
voted  to  continue.  Some  did  not  report  because  of 
alleged  irregularity  in  calling  the  meetings,  but  3S 
trustees  were  instructed  to  discontinue.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  confusing.  One  day  it  is  reported  that 
the  exchange  'has  decided  to  close,  the  next  that  it 
will  gio  on.  The  president  and  secretary  and  some 
directors  are  reported  as  having  resigned.  The  last 
is  that  a  petition  is  being  drawn  for  a  receiver. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  is  the  fact 
that  members  received  for  two  years  from  25  to  40 
cents  a  barrel  less  than  non-members  in  the  same 
territory.  The  returns  last  year  netted  growers 
only  67.6  cents  a  barrel  for  table  stock.  Growers 
are  in  debt,  and  many  of  the  crops  are  mortgaged 
to  banks  and  fertilizer  houses. 

Growers  say  that  the  exchange  was  a  failure  from 
the  start,  and  complain  that  the  leaders  attempted 
to  pass  “iron-clad  laws  to  keep  farmers  in  shackles.” 
Another  says :  “The  co-operative  leaders  wanted  to 
tie  the  farmers  hand  and  foot,  hut  they  did  not  get 
both  feet.”  “We  are  accused,”  said  another,  “of  not 
being  informed,  but  we  know  Sapiro  got  $1,750  of 
good  potato  money,  and  also  $200  per  month  ever 
since  we  organized  as  a  retainer  fee  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing.  The  farmer  paid  the  bills.” 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  farmers’  letters : 

Thus  one  more  of  Sapiro’s  “dummy”  co-operations 
has  come  to  grief.  This  one  fell  upon  the  rocks  of 
excessive  overhead  cost  of  management,  including  high 
salaries  and  too  many  employes  in  the  work.  The  en¬ 
tire  board  of  officials  did  not  contain  one  “dirt  farmer,” 
and  the  usual  result  of  lawyers,  bankers  and  profes¬ 
sional  leaders  running  a  purely  farmer’s  business  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  has  been  a  very  expensive  lesson  to  the 
Aroostook  farmer,  and  makes  the  way  harder  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  true  farmers’  co-operative  association.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  present  price,  and  the  usual  good  crop 
it  now  looks  as  if  Aroostook  County  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  off  its  indebtedness  of  the  last  three 
years  to  the  fertilizer  companies.  a.  J.  brown. 

The  Minnesota  Potato  Exchange  is  the  other 
Sapiro  organization  in  trouble.  It  is  reported  that 
the  usual  extravagant  management  reduced  the  re¬ 
turns  to  producers  there  to  13  2/3  cents  a  bushel. 
Out  of  a  total  sales  of  $2,434,069.90,  the  growers  got 
only  $S49, 421.93,  with  a  prospect  of  receiving  one 
cent  a  bushel  yet  from  net  balances. 

We  must  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  discouraging 
to  co-operation  in  these  failures,  because  such  im¬ 
perial  centralized  associations  are  not  co-operative 
in  any  degree.  They  are  the  opposite  of  co-operation. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  lawyers  and  promoters 
to  exploit  farmers  in  the  name  of  co-operation,  and 
they  have  been  encouraged  and  abetted  by  men  and 
institutions,  and  publications  that  have  brought  a 
serious  responsibility  upon  themselves.  Let  us  drop 
them  and  help  farmers  do  it  themselves  in  real  co¬ 
operative  organizations. 


Suggested  Changes  in  the  Criminal  Law 

UPREME  Court  Justice  Walter  Lloyd  Smith 
has  served  on  the  New  York  bench  for  37 
years.  He  is  soon  to  return  to  private  practice, 
and  recently  made  some  remarks  about  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  crime  in  this  country.  He  says  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  criminal  law  less  respected  or  its 
enforcement  so  lax  as  in  the  United  States.  He  says 
the  increase  of  crime  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to 
the  Volstead  law,  but  is  due  to  the  laxity  of  general 
law  enforcement  and  the  lack  of  severe  punishment 
for  crime.  There  is  too  much  maudlin  sentiment  for 
criminals.  In  many  cases  men  are  clearly  guilty  of 
atrocious  crimes — are  not  fit  in  fact  to  be  at  large. 
Yet  in  such  cases  foolish  women  and  unbalanced  men 
will  work  in  every  way  to  have  a  just  sentence  re¬ 
voked  or  a  desperate  criminal  go  unpunished.  Judge 
Smith  says  that  very  few  of  those  charged  with 
criminal  acts  are  innocent,  yet  many  escape  just 
punishment  through  laxity  of  enforcement  or  tech¬ 
nical  law  points.  Among  other  suggestions  for 
changes  in  our  criminal  laws  Justice  Smith  says: 

“The  penalty  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  without 
license  should  be  largely  increased  and  the  power  to 
grant  such  licenses  should  be  given  only  to  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  record.  The  maximum  penalty  would  be  in¬ 


flicted  upon  those  citizens  who  are  undesirable,  while 
a  light  penalty  would  be  given  those  who  carried  such 
weapons  for  self-protection. 

“The  present  statute  should  be  repealed,  which  pro¬ 
vides  in  substance  that  no  inference  of  guilt  can  be 
drawn  by  a  jury  from  the  failure  of  a  defendant  to  take 
the  stand  and  give  testimony.  The  judge  is  required 
so  to  instruct  them,  and  from  my  judicial  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  many  criminals  escape  punishment 
by  reason  of  this  rule  of  law.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  statute  or  such  a  rule. 

“The  statute  is  simply  a  favor  to  the  criminal  de¬ 
fendant  who  is  entitled  to  no  favor  as  against  the  in¬ 
nocent  public  which  suffers  by  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty 
man.  The  presumption  of  guilt  of  one  who  remains 
silent  where  accused  of  crime  is  a  natural  one  and  yet 
the  legislation  has  greatly  crippled  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  stripping  the  jury  of  the  right  to  consider 
this  natural  presumption.  The  only  attempted  justi¬ 
fication  which  I  have  ever  heard  is  that  if  a  defendant 
comes  upon  the  stand  he  may  be  cross-examined  by  the 
district  attorney  as  to  other  crimes  committed. 

“This  attempted  justification  would  be  completely 
answered  by  law  which  would  preclude  a  district  at¬ 
torney  upon  cross-examination  from  asking  as  to  the 
commission  of  other  crimes.  If  you  were  told  that  your 
child  had  disobeyed  you  you  naturally  would  ask  him 
if  he  had  done  so.  If  he  offered  no  explanation  he  would 
be  punished.  Why  should  we  give  to  one  charged  with 
crime  a  favor  which  we  deny  to  our  own  children?  This 
statute  is,  in  my  judgment,  defenseless.” 


Potato  Exchange  Decentralizes 

HE  Minnesota  Potato  Exchange,  which  was 
originally  organized  on  the  centralized  plan,  is 
now  being  decentralized  so  that  growers  in  local  sec¬ 
tions  will  have  exclusive  control  of  receiving,  grad¬ 
ing  and  loading  the  potatoes  of  their  own  local 
members.  This  makes  the  local  work  purely  a  local 
matter,  and  the  local  members  will  gain  by  any 
economies  that  they  can  effect  in  assembling,  grad¬ 
ing  and  loading  the  crop.  Besides  the  economies  in 
the  cost  of  the  local  work  it  is  expected  that  the 
members  and  the  association  will  benefit  from  their 
active  participation  in  the  work,  and  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  possibilities,  the  limitations  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  co-operative  marketing.  The  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  is  continued. 

Maine  Potato  Exchange  Report 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  make  a 
summary  of  the  two  years’  operation  of  the  Maine 
Fotato  Exchange.  Deliveries  for  the  first  year  were 
2,897,860  barrels,  and  for  the  second  year,  3,396,724 
barrels.  The  f.o.b.  sales  for  the  first  year  were 
$6,034,207,  and  net  to  producers,  $4,958,873.  For  the 
second  year  the  f.o.b.  sales  were  $3,283,884,  and  the 
net  to  producers,  $2,230,28S. 

The  price  for  1924  per  barrel  was  $2.08,  and  the 
expense  37  cents  per  barrel,  making  a  net  price  of 
$1.71  per  barrel.  The  price  for  1925  was,  96.6  cents 
per  barrel,  and  the  expense  31  cents,  making  the 
net  65.6  cents  a  barrel.  There  is  an  investment  for 
district  warehousing  corporations  of  $278,000. 

Despots  Holding  on  to  the  Jobs 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Association  of  California 
is  apparently  struggling  to  relieve  itself  of  some  of 
the  handicaps  of  its  centralized  control.  This  is  one 
of  the  Sapiro  organizations,  and  has  already  gone 
through  one  or  more  reorganizations.  A  proposed 
new  reorganization  would  do  away  with  the  “voting 
board”  which  has  heretofore  centralized  the  control 
by  its  authority  to  elect  the  board  of  directors,  and 
divide  the  producing  territory  into  15  districts.  The 
directors  would  then  be  elected  from  the  districts. 
I-ocal  units  are  also  to  be  created,  but  from  the  brief 
description  of  the  new  plan  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  local  units  are  to  have  any  very  important  func¬ 
tions.  The  experience  of  the  government  of  the 
world  is  being  repeated  in  the  government  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  America.  Those  in  a 
position  to  grab  power  do  so,  and  entrench  them¬ 
selves  by  customs  and  laws.  Once  in  however,  they 
yield  it  up  grudgingly  and  reluctantly.  Power  is 
relinquished  by  the  ruling  classes  only  when  the 
temper  of  the  masses  demands  it,  and  even  then 
the  public  gains  little.  In  every  crisis  they  gain 
something,  but  the  professional  rulers  yield  grudging¬ 
ly  and  manage  to  keep  on  the  job.  The  one  big 
purpose  of  co-operation  was  to  relieve  farmers  from 
the  tyranny  of  commercial  despots. 


The  Hog  was  Caught 

NOW  and  then  a  road  hog  is  rounded  up  and 
branded.  When  it  happens  we  feel  like  making 
a  record  of  the  fact.  The  following  item  from  the 
Suffolk  Bulletin  of  Huntington,  Long  Island,  tells 
how  John  Seedorf  of  Brooklyn  got  his  deserts: 

Seedorf  was  arraigned  before  Justice  Allison  E. 
Lowndes  in  local  police  court  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
corn  from  the  farm  of  Harry  Jones,  at  West  Hills, 
South  Huntington.  Jones  reported  to  the  police  that  he 


had  seen  a  car  stop  in  front  of  his  corn  field  and  a  man 
climb  over  the  fence,  gathering  a  considerable  quantity 
of  choice  corn  which  he  deposited  in  the  rear  of  his  car. 

Jones  took  down  the  license  number  of  the  car,  which 
he  turned  over  to  Constable  Charles  Wenzel.  The  of¬ 
ficer  traced  the  car  and  went  to  Brooklyn  yesterday 
morning,  placing  Seedorf  under  arrest  and  bringing  him 
to  Huntington.  When  arraigned  in  court  Seedorf 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  petty  larceny.  Judge 
Lowndes  gave  him  a  severe  reprimand  on  the  rights  of 
farmers  to  the  produce  which  they  raised.  He  then  im¬ 
posed  the  fine,  which  Seedorf  paid,  remarking  that  the 
corn,  though  of  excellent  quality,  was  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  he  had  ever  eaten. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  been  the 
victims  of  raids  on  their  produce  by  motorists.  This 
is  the  first  case  to  reach  court,  as  other  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  failed  to  obtain  the  license  numbers  of 
machines  in  which  the  looters  make  their  escape. 


A  Few  Remarks  About  Game  Laws 

I  observe  by  the  daily  papers  that  the  game  wardens 
are  applying  to  the  State  authorities  to  remove  the  quar¬ 
antine  on  dogs,  on  the  ground  that  the  hunting  season  is 
approaching,  and  the  season  may  be  over  before  the 
dogs  can  be  let  loose  to  gratify  the  sporting-mens’  desire 
for  killing  the  farmers’  best  friend  and  helpers,  the 
birds.  This  suggestion  raises  the  question  “What  right 
have  the  sportsmen  and  hunters  to  go  upon  the  farm¬ 
er’s  land  without  his  permission,  and  hunt  his  land 
over  for  their  pleasure,  to  the  farmer’s  damage?”  The 
answer  is  absolutely  none.  As  the  farmer’s  house, 
like  that  of  others,  is  his  castle,  so  is  his  land  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  is  its  sole  owner  and  over-lord. 

While  our  statute  books  are  decorated  with  so-called 
game  laws  and  formalities  of  procedure  and  practice, 
they  ire  absolutely  of  no  force  or  effect  in  permitting  or 
licensing  people  to  go  upon  the  lands  of  another,  and 
prowl  around  for  so-called  “game.”  The  State,  in 
licensing  a  person  to  hunt,  gives  the  licensee  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  can  go  on  any  man’s  land  he  chooses,  and 
hunt  at  will.  The  State  in  so  doing  perpetrates  an  ab¬ 
solute  fraud  on  persons  so  licensed,  and  takes  their 
money  for  a  false  token.  If  the  license  was  of  any 
value  it  would  amount  to  the  creation  of  an  easement 
in  blank  on  any  man’s  land  without  the  owner’s  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent,  and  burden  his  farm  land  with  an 
easement  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  as  to  whom  the 
parties  may  be  who  own  this  easement  in  his  freehold. 
The  word  freehold  mentioned  in  real  property  law 
would  be  a  misnomer  and  a  cheat  on  real  property  own¬ 
ers,  as  it  would  then  always  mean  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  such  rights  as  the  State  might  grant  to 
individual  members  of  the  State  “on  the  quiet.” 

Birds  when  on  a  farm  are  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  same  as  is  the  water  of  a  brook  running 
through  a  farmer’s  land  his  water,  that  he  may  use 
and  consume,  and  the  State  itself,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  cannot  pass  over  a  man’s  farm  or  dig  into  it,  nor 
take  the  water  therefrom  without  “due  process  of  law,” 
and  after  the  owner  “had  his  day  in  court.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  license  an  individual  member  of  the  State 
to  do  what  it  cannot  itself  do.  Neither  is  a  farmer 
obliged  to  post  notices  on  his  farm  to  prevent  trespass¬ 
ing.  Trespassing  is  a  tort  and  presumed  to  be  forbid¬ 
den  without  the  trespasser  being  told  so. 

A  merchant  does  not  have  to  post  notices  that  his 
goods  are  for  sale  and  not  to  be  carried  away  by  any¬ 
one  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  such  merchant’s  property, 
and  a  farmer’s  land  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  as  much 
built  around  and  covered  over  as  is  the  merchant’s 
warehouse.  The  hunter  can  no  more  enter  the  farm 
enclosure  for  game  than  he  can  enter  the  farmer’s  pig¬ 
sty  or  house  to  see  if  there  is  anything  therein  that  he 
likes,  no  matter  what  certificate  or  license  he  may  have 
from  the  State. 

Hunters  when  bidden  and  refusing  to  go  from  the 
premises  may  be  put  off  by  force  the  same  as  any  other 
prowler,  no  matter  what  the  State’s  certificate  of  char¬ 
acter  or  otherwise  may  authorize  him  to  do. 

Birds  of  all  kinds  are  too  valuable  upon  the  land  to 
be  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  so-called  “sport.”  Even 
the  despised  crow  is  a  most  wonderful  check  on  the  com¬ 
mon  grub.  CHARLES  HAINES. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Sheriff  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

Let  me  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  of  the  eleventh 
relative  to  the  so-called  “cattle  prisoners.” 

I  accept  the  opportunity  you  afford  to  give  you  the 
facts,  which  are  entirely  contrary  to  those  you  publish 
purporting  to  be  copied  from  some  unnamed  newspaper. 

-Since  these  prisoners  have  been  received  by  me  at  the 
Cortland  County  Jail  they  have  been  treated  just  the 
same  as  other  prisoners  committed  on  charge  of  mis¬ 
demeanors.  The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  jail  are 
for  those  classified  as  sentenced  prisoners.  Both  floors 
are  alike.  The  first  floor  was  filled  when  these  men 
were  committed,  so  these  men  and  four  Italians  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Federal  Court  have  been  located  on  the 
second  floor.  During  the  day,  like  all  other  prisoners, 
they  have  the  range  of  the  corridors,  but  at  night  all 
are  locked  in  at  the  same  time.  All  sentenced  prisoners 
eat  together  in  the  kitchen  basement,  the  cattle  pris¬ 
oners  always  with  the  others.  No  meals  have  been  sent 
in,  nor  have  they  had  special  meals.  Some  fruit  and 
vegetables  have  been  brought  in  occasionally  by  the 
friends  of  these  men,  but  it  has  all  gone  into  the  com¬ 
mon  meal. 

For  about  two  weeks,  as  is  our  custom  with  all,  these 
men  were  confined  to  the  jail.  Since  then,  with  other 
prisoners  they  have  been  permitted  to  work  under  guard 
on  the  lawns  and  grounds,  mowing  and  grading.  The 
court  house  grounds  are  now  under  construction,  and 
prisoners  have  been  at  work  all  this  season.  Ail  these 
men  have  participated  in  that  work.  Kaplin  has  also 
worked  in  the  kitchen.  There  has  been  no  favoritism. 
False  stories  printed  and  circulated  do  harm  to  discipline 
and  to  the  public  mind.  f.  w.  ohrisman.  Sheriff. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Mrs.  Iva  Unger 

If  you  like  us,  take  your  pen, 

Tell  us  who,  and  why,  and  when 

Drawn  by  Miriam  V.  Rachel  (15  yearn) 


Memory  Verse 

The  goklenrod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown. 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentians  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun, 

In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed, 

Its  'hidden  silk  has  spun. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes  sweet  odors  rise ; 

At  noon  the  road’s  all  fluttered 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens, 
^September’s  days  are  here, 

With  'Summer's  best  of  weather 
And  Autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

— 'Sent  in  by  Esther  Wright. 


Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 

(Creator  of  Anne  Shirley) 

L.  M.  Montgomery,  as  she  prefers  to 
be  called,  was  born  in  1S74  at  Clifton. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  of  fine 
old  Scotch  parentage.  Lucy  Maud’s 
mother  died  when  she  was  very  young. 
Her  father  moved  to  Saskatchewan,  leav¬ 
ing  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  the  postmaster  at  Cavendish.  The 
post  office  was  the  center  for  village  gos¬ 
sip.  All  the  incidents  of  everybody’s 
daily  life  were  to  be  gathered  there  by 
any  little  girl  with  ears  as  sharp  as  Lucy 
Montgomery’s.  Lucy  Maud’s  first  work 
was  scribbled  upon  the  backs  of  the  red 
post-office  forms.  Her  first  story  was 
paid  for  by  a  package  of  seeds. 

When  Grandfather  McNeil  died  Grand¬ 
mother  McNeil  was  continued  as  post¬ 
mistress.  while  Lucy  Maud  spent  a  year 
at  Prince  of  Wales  College,  a  year  at  Dal- 
housie  College  and  a  year  in  writing  for 
the  Halifax  Chronicle.  Her  grandmother 
had  become  very  old,  and  Lucy  Mont¬ 
gomery  returned  to  Cavendish  until  the 
good  lady’s  death  in  1911. 

In  190S.  just  17  years  after  her  first 
bit  of  writing  was  accepted,  “Anne  of 
Green  Gables”  was  published.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Sunday  school  weekly  had  asked 
her  to  write  him  a  seven-chapter  serial. 
Looking  over  her  notebook  she  found  this 
entry.  “Elderly  couple  apply  to  orphan 
asylum  for  boy ;  girl  sent  by  mistake !” 
That  was  the  beginning  of  “Anne  of 
Green  Gables.”  Apparently  it  pays  to 
keep  a  notebook ! 

As  seven  chapters  would  not  hold 
Anne  Shirley,  she  was  developed  into  a 
book  and  began  her  journey  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  manuscript  went  to  six 
publishing  houses  one  after  another,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  accepted  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
to  whom  it  was  sent  as  a  last  hope. 

Following  her  grandmother’s  death  in 
the  Summer  of  1911,  Miss  Montgomery 
was  married  to  Rev.  Ewan  MacDonald, 
a  Presybterian  minister  in  the  little 
town  of  Leaksdale,  Ontario.  This  little 
village  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
five  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  Lucy 
Maud  still  lives  there  with  her  husband 
and  her  two  sturdy  little  sons. —  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  French.) 


Introducing  the  New  Editor 

Now  that  you’ve  seen  her  name  in 
place  of  Mr.  Tuttle’s  you  wonder  who  is 


she  and  why  is  she  here?  She  is  here, 
dear  boys  and  girls,  to  help  save  Your 
Page.  We  are  all  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Tuttle  had  to  leave,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped,  and  we  might  as  well  carry  on, 
don’t  you  think  so? 

Your  Iva  Unger  is  thirty-three  years 
old.  She  lives  in  the  country.  When 
she  was  a  little  girl  she  used  to  read 
children’s  pages  by  the  hour — whenever 
she  got  a  chance.  She  isn’t  over  the 
habit  yet,  for  her  own  little  girls  like 
children’s  pages,  and  she  and  they  read 
them  together,  they  on  each  arm  of  a 
rocking-chair  with  their  mother  in  the 
middle.  When  your  new  editor  was  nine 
years  old  she  learned  to  ride  horse  and 
— yes — even  cows.  There  was  a  cow 
named  Clover  that  could  slide  her  off 
over  the  tail  without  half  trying.  Cows 
are  more  slippery  than  horses.  You 
know  this  if  you’ve  ever  tried  them.  This 
new  friend  of  .your  says  “Really,  animals 
are  just  like  folks,  aren’t  they?”  May¬ 
be  you  think  so,  too. 

There  will  be  no  new  rules.  Simply 
write  in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 
The  contributions  of  boys  and  girls  of  15 
years  and  under  are  especially  desirable 
for  Your  Page.  Send  in  little  photo¬ 
graphs  and  stories  of  people  that  you 
really  know  very  well,  for  —  let  me 
whisper  this  in  your  private  ear — it’s 
the  people  that  we  know  best,  the  things 
we  think  about  every  day,  that  sound 
best  on  paper.  Remember  this  when 
writing  something  for  Your  Page. 

Your  new  editor  expects  to  find  the 
reading  of  your  letters  a  great  pleasure — 
every  one  of  them.  Reading  letters  from 
you  will  make  her  feel  like  a  very  lucky 
woman.  Take  your  pen  in  hand,  and 
try  writing  to  her.  Sincerely, 

IVA  UNGER. 


Ourselves  to  Each  Other 

Dear  Readers  :  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before,  but  I  always  read  it. 
I  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  50  cows.  I 
am  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school.  Our 


This  picture  was  taken  in  the  yard  of 
a  district  school — or  in  a  pasture  nearby. 
The  “big  league”  clubs  would  hardly  care 
to  play  on  such  a  diamond.  Their  field¬ 
ing  record  would  be  low  if  they  did — but 
many  a  hotly  contested  game  has  been 
fought  out  in  just  such  a  pasture  and 
some  of  the  greatest  ball  players  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  made  their  start  on  the  “sand 
lots”  or  in  some  rocky  pasture.  Right  in 
this  picture  the  boy  swinging  the  bat 


school  begins  the  eighth  of  September. 

— Elma  Hetherington  (10  years). 

New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  As  this  is  my  first  let¬ 
ter  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it  printed.  I 
have  enjoyed  Our  Page  for  a  long  time 
and  hope  that  some  day  I  will  be  able 
to  send  a  photo  or  a  drawing.  Wishing 
Our  Page  every  success,  I  am,  Your 
friend,  — Elwood  Barnes  (12  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  me  and  my  pet  dog.  He 
didn’t  want  to  have  his  taken  so  it  isn’t 


Bonita  and  Jjaddic 

very  good.  Ilis  name  is  Laddie.  I  help 
my  brother  milk.  I  am  11  years  old. 
New  York.  — Bonita  Griffin. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  send  you  a 
photo  of  myself  bringing  in  the  eggs.  We 


Roland  Fills  the  Egg  Baskets 
have  2,400  hens  in  all.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  work  and  feed  to  keep  all  of  them  in 
good  shape.  I  live  next  to  our  contri¬ 
butor  John  Tierney.  Your  friend, 

New  Yrork  ^Roland  Brown  (10  yearsl. 


may  be  some  coming  “Ty  Cobb.”  The 
boy  in  the  “box”  may  be  a  Walter  John¬ 
son  in  overgrown  bacterial  form  and  the 
youngster  on  first  base  may  be  the  “Babe” 
Ruth  or  the  Hornsby  of  1935.  Baseball 
is  an  American  game — full  of  action  and 
good  for  both  muscle  and  “skull  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  boy  who  does  not  have  his 
share  of  the  excitement  and  thrill  of  base¬ 
ball  misses  something  all  through  his  life. 


Letters  of  50  words  in  length  wanted 
for  this  department.  Send  photo  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Ed. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

My  first  is  in  sheep  but  not  in  ram, 

My  second  in  Clyde  but  not  in  Sam, 

My  third  is  in  night  but  not  in  dark, 

My  fourth  is  in  howl  but  not  in  bark, 

My  fifth  is  in  foul  but  not  in  strike, 

My  sixth  is  in  nail  but  not  in  spike, 

My  whole  is  something  we  all  should  like. 
—Thelma  Abbey  (13  years). 
New  York. 

..The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  is 
Boys  and  Girls  Page.” 


Game  of  Hawk  and  Chicken 

Any  number  of  children  can  play  this 
game.  I  irst  an  old  mother  hen  must  be 
chosen,  then  the  hawk.  More  than  one 
hawk  is  best.  The  ones  that  are  left  can 
be  the  chickens.  The  mother  hen  goes 
around  clucking.  The  chickens  follow 
her  and  peep.  The  hawks  try  to  catch 
the  chickens.  The  mother  hen  says 
down !  All  the  chickens  must  drop  down 
on  the  ground.  If  the  hawks  catch  them 
before  they  get  down  on  the  ground,  they 
are  put  somewhere  until  they  are  all 
caught,  and  have  to  be  eaten  later.  (How 
about  paying  a  forfeit  instead  of  being 
eaten?.— Ed.)  —Dorothy  Rich. 

New  York. 


Nature  Puzzle 

Here  is  a  nature  puzzle  I  think  will  be 
new  to  most  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Leaf,  not  flower,  is  the  principal  at¬ 
traction  of  this  plant.  It  has  a  flower, 
but  it  conceals  it  so  effectively  that  you’ll 
have  to  search  long  ere  you  find  it.  The 
plant  grows  in  rich,  moist,  woods.  It 
grows  in  large  beds  of  velvety  green 
leaves,  heart-shaped  and  usually  appear¬ 
ing  in  pairs.  A  patch  of  these  leaves 
decorates  the  forest  like  a  gorgeous  green 
rug. 

If  you  spread  apart  the  leaves  you’ll 
find  buried  under  the  green  rug  a  small 
bell-shaped  flower  with  three  dark  purple 
lobes.  The  parts  of  the  flower  seem 
grown  together  in  a  solid  bell. 

— Grace  Waterman  (8  years). 

Maine. 


The  Rescue  of  Bunny  Rabb 

Bunny  Rabb  was  a  little  brown  rabbit 
no  bigger  than  the  woods  leaf  he  was 
hiding  under.  He  was  hiding  because 
Grey  Tom.  the  farm  cat.  sat  only  two 
yards  away  licking  his  paws  from  the 
feast  he  had  made  of  the  rest  of  the  rab¬ 
bit  family.  Tom  was  about  finished  with 
cleaning,  and  soon  he  would  begin  to 
smell  over  the  leaves  to  see  if  any  of  the 
little  rascals  had  escaped.  Bunny  Rabb 
was  nearly  frightened  to  death,  for  at 
any  moment  he  might  be  pounced  upon 
and  crunched.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
had  been  crunched. 

Grey  Tom  put  down  his  paws  and  got 
lazily  upon  his  feet.  His  nose  was  half 
way  to  the  ground  when  he  drew  it  back¬ 
up  and  listened.  His  eyes  grew  big  and 
yellow.  There  was  a  wee  rustle  off 
through  the  big  trees.  A  dog  was  com¬ 
ing.  Grey  Tom  did  not  wait  to  smell 
over  the  leaves  as  he  had  intended.  In¬ 
stead  he  stretched  out  in  long  running 
leaps,  his  tail  growing  big  as  he  hurried 
off.  The  big  black  dog.  Pete,  came  dash¬ 
ing  along  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  catch 
Grey  Tom,  but  putting  his  nose  to  the 
ground  he  came  directly  to  Bunny  Rabb. 
The  poor  little  beggar  sat  as  stiff  as  a 
stone,  expecting  to  be  snatched  up  and 
shaken.  Black  Pete  nudged  him  with  his 
long  nose.  There  was  nothing  any  more 
fun  than  a  rabbit  chase.  This  was  the 
first  rabbit  he  had  ever  found  that  did 
not  dash  away  through  the  bushes  and 
out  of  reach.  But  Bunny  Rabb  would 
not  hop.  His  mother  had  told  him  to 
freeze,  and  he  stayed  frozen.  Black 
Pete  barked.  He  ran  about  the  little 
fellow  nipping  and  darting  back  out  of 
reach,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
with  Grey  Tom  to  keep  out  of  reach  of 
his  claws.  But  Bunny  Rabb  never 
thought  of  fighting  back  though  the  nip¬ 
ping  hurt  dreadfully.  A  little  pinch  of 
bloody  fur  fell  on  the  ground.  Then 
Bunny  Rabb  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
crunched,  and  he  sat  back  on  his  little 
haunches,  turned  his  little  mouth  up  to 
the  sky,  and  screamed. 

A  girl  came  running  between  the  trees 
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and  snatched  him  up  in  her  hands.  “For 
shame,  Pete,”  she  cried,  and  Pete  hung 
his  head  and  sat  down.  The  girl  said : 
“O-o-h,  I’m  going  to  take  him  home.” 

Bunny  Rabb  rode  home  on  the  palin  of 
the  girl’s  hand.  He  was  half  fainting 
from  fear  and  pain,  and  the  footing 
through  the  woods  was  rough.  Once 
when  she  almost  tripped  he  screamed 
again,  for  there  was  Black  Pete  follow¬ 
ing,  watching.  Then  Bunny  Rabb  saw 
a  house.  They  were  coming  closer  to  it 
every  minute.  He  struggled  very  hard 
but  the  girl  held  him  too  carefully.  Ilis 
mother  had  told  him  that  a  house  was 
the  end  for  a  rabbit.  People  who  lived 
in  a  house  put  rabbits  in  a  pie.  As  the 
house  door  opened  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  as  ihc  door  closed  he  let  it  out  again 
with  all  the  strength  he  had  in  a  very 
long,  very  pitiful  cry. 

Nothing  much  happened  after  all.  A 
great  many  pairs  of  eyes  came  to  look 
at  him.  The  girl  put  him  in  a  screened 
box  without  any  bottom  where  he  could 
have  the  ground  under  his  feet.  She  put 
clover  there  for  him.  He  couldn’t  eat 
anything,  for  thinking  about  being  baked 
in  a  pie  made  him  very  unhappy.  That 
night  he  was  brought  in  the  house  to 
sleep.  When  the  lights  went  out  and  all 
was  still,  he  tried  very  hard  to  get  away 
by  jumping  through  the  screen.  It  was 
too  strong.  At  last  a  pair  of  great  yellow 
eyes  stared  down  at  him.  It  was  Grey 
Tom. 

The  next  day  the  gii’l  fed  him  milk 
from  a  spoon.  He  had  to  swallow  it,  or 
choke  to  death.  It  made  him  feel  rather 
sick.  And  then  at  last  his  great  chance 
came.  The  box  was  placed  on  sandy 
ground.  Working  very  hard  he  scratched 
a  hole  under  the  side,  then  pushed  his 
little  nose  out  into  the  bright  blue  world. 
Fortunately  for  him,  it  was  just  breakfast 
time  and  both  Grey  Tom  and  Black  Pete 
were  in  the  kitchen.  Bunny  Rabb  ran 
fast  until  he  was  quite  out  of  breath. 
Straight  across  a  road  and  into  a  big 
clover  field,  he  went,  and  there  he  is 
yet.  The  girl  came  out  to  look  into  the 
box  and  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  But 
she  looked  out  into  the  clover  field  and 
saw  a  line  of  grass  that  was  twitching 
and  swaying  strangely.  Then  she  smiled, 
for  she  knew  that  Bunny  Rabb  was  safe 
and  happy. 

Your  Pet — Can  He  Do  a  Trick? 

Most  all  boys  and  girls  know  the  joy 
of  teaching  some  lonely  creature  to  love 
them.  Quite  often  these  pets  are  very 
teachable  and  seem  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  doing  their  stunts.  A  dog  I  know 
always  carries  the  newspaper  in  from  the 
mail  box,  and  waves  his  tail  proudly 
while  doing  it.  Another  dog  receives  com¬ 
pany  as  the  car  door  opens,  by  holding 
out  a  paw  and  looking  wise.  Some  dogs 
draw  their  boy  and  girl  friends  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cart.  Cats  are  trained  to  ride  shoul¬ 
ders  and  climb  to  them.  In  fact  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  stunts  animals  can  be 
taught  to  perform.  Write  a  letter  tq 


'Webster,  the  Accomplished  Cat 


Boys  and  Girls  Page  telling  what  and 
how  you  taught  your  pet,  and  if  you  can, 
enclose  a  photograph. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  enclose  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  uncle’s  pet  “Webster,”  and  a 
sketch  of  him  opening  a  stairway  door. 
When  let  into  the  house  he  goes  to  the 
door  and  meows  to  go  to  the  garret.  He 
stays  there  a  half  minute,  then  we  hear 
the  latch  click  and  he  is  downstairs  again. 
(He  puts  his  paw  on  the  lever  that  lifts 
the  latch. — Ed.).  — -M.  E.  Rimmel. 

Ohio. 


My  Diary 

Every  month  this  space  will  be  used 
for  the  most  interesting  diary  sent  in  by 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr,  Pennsylvania  (10  years) 


A  Well-trained  Heifer .  Sent  by  Lester 
Van  Demarlc  (7  years) 


Draicn  by  Ruth  Watts,  Neio  York 
(16  years) 


The  Brush  Fire.  Drawn  by  Edna  Place,  Maine  (15  years) 


a  boy  or  girl.  This  business  of  keeping 
a  diary  every  day  may  be  dull,  but  it  is 
the  very  best  preparation  for  becoming 
a  writer.  Most  diaries  are  dull  because 
they  have  too  little  detail,  and  not  enough 
of  the  writer’s  own  thoughts.  Sign  your 
diary  with  your  nickname,  or  if  you 
haven’t  one,  get  the  best  one  you  can 
think  of.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that 
anyone  will  ever  be  told  your  real  name. 
That  will  be  your  secret,  and  your  edi¬ 
tor’s.  Be  as  natural  as  you  can.  If  you. 
got  up  in  the  morning  with  a  grouch  or 
were  sleepy  and  lay  propped  on  one  el¬ 
bow  dreading  to  get  up,  this  is  good  ma¬ 
terial.  Perhaps  you  met  the  sun  coming 
over  the  hill,  or  when  you  went  out  on 
the  back  porch  Towser  was  lying  there 
and  wagged  his  tail  at  you.  Tell  about 
your  thoughts  when  you  and  Towser 
went  for  a  stroll.  Thoughts  are  most 
interesting  stuff.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  start  in  right  now  and  write  every 
night  in  your  diary.  Then  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  choose  the  best  of  the  month’s 
material,  and  can  try  being  your  own 
editor.  Make  your  diary  not  less  than 
600  words  long,  and  if  you  can,  as  many 
as  500  words  in  length.  Sign,  with  first 
your  nickname,  and  then  your  real  name, 
age  and  address  in  parenthesis. 


A  Talk  with  Our  Short  Story  Writers 

When  you  make  a  cake  you  know  that 
you  must  put  in  certain  ingredients  like 
flour,  baking-powder  and  sugar,  or  you 
will  just  have  a  flat  mess.  A  short  story 
is  not  much  like  a  cake,  but  it’s  got  to 
have  three  ingredients,  or  it  will  be  as 
flat  as  ever  a  cake  was.  Beaming  to  mix 
a  cake  is  easy,  but  learning  to  mix  a 
good  short  story  is  a  job  that  people 
spend  their  lives  on — and  often  fail.  The 
reason  they  always  have  to  fail  is  that 
they  always  neglect  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ingredients.  All  of  the  short  stories 
I  received  this  month  lacked  one  or  more 
of  these  essentials.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  they  are,  and  I  want  you  to 
think  of  them  as  you  write  your  next 
story.  They  are :  1.  Suspense.  2.  Ac¬ 
tion.  3.  Climax.  These  might  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  PDOT.  Begin 
with  action,  and  sandwich  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  as  you  go  along.  Putting  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  hero’s  path  is  the  way  to 
create  suspense.  When  he  surmounts  the 
obstacle  this  is  the  climax.  Make  your 
tale  at  least  500  words  long,  and  try  me 
again  next  month.  I’ll  be  waiting,  and  I 
mean  to  have  printed  the  first  nice,  well- 
mixed  story  I  receive. 

Your  until  next  month,  iva  unger. 

Send  all  material  for  this  page  to  Iva 
Unger,  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  666 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Rhyme  Drawing  Verse 

A  fence,  a  brush,  the  old  bay  mare, 
Johnny  and  Fanny  have  brought  a  pear. 
Put  on  your  paper  what  happened  there. 


SEPTEMBER  CONTRIBUTORS 

* — Work  of  this  contributor  appears  on  this 
month’s  page. 

Gladys  Feldburg,  N.  Y. ;  Mona  Stout,  Md. ; 
Ruth  Wizot,  N.  Y. ;  *Elma  Hetherington,  N. 
Y. ;  Iva  Sullivan,  N.  Y. ;  Katherine  E.  Lynch, 
Del.;  ’Roland  Rrown,  N.  Y.;  ‘'Grace  Water¬ 
man,  Me.;  Kenneth  Sherwood,  N.  Y. ;  Isabel 
Underwood,  N.  Y. ;  Roy  Bergman,  N.  Y.; 
’Thelma  Abbey,  N.  Y. ;  Catherine  Taylor,  N.  Y. ; 
Evelyn  Frances  Pugh,  N.  Y. ;  Ruth  Kirkland, 
N.  Y. ;  Mildred  Cloy,  N.  Y. ;  *Elwood  Barnes, 
Pa.;  Joseph  Joy,  N.  .T. ;  *M.  E.  Kimmel,  Ohio; 
Marian  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  ’Dorothy  Rich,  N. 
Y. ;  Dorothy  Bennett,  Mass. ;  Bertha  Rappleyea, 
N.  Y. ;  Thelma  Jeffers,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Blair,  N. 
Y. ;  Edna  A.  Hurd,  Me.;  Frances  Knicker¬ 
bocker;  Marian  Tryon,  N.  Y.;  Amelia  Scliumer; 
Agnes  Bovey,  Md. ;  Lettie  I  Waterman,  Me.; 
Amy  Rich,  N.  Y. ;  Martha  Horst,  Pa.;  Nelda 
Harris,  Pa.;  Edna  Koenig,  N.  Y. ;  ’Esther 
Wright,  Md.;  Sadie  R.  Mack,  Del.;  Mildred  Tay¬ 
lor,  Pa.;  Dorothy  Butterfield,  N.  Y.;  Elmer 
Jatko,  N.  Y. ;  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen,  N.  Y. ; 
Florence  Andrews,  Conn. ;  Margaret  Gippert,  N. 
Y. ;  Nina  Andrews,  Conn.;  Kathryn  Rice,  N.  J. ; 
Esther  Kag.v,  Pa.;  ’Bonita  Griffin,  N.  Y.:  Mabel 
Kagey,  N.  Y.;  Franklin  S.  Kohler,  Pa.;  ’Miriam 
V.  Kachel,  Pa.;  Lilian  Crouch,  Conn.:  ’Harold 
Deveney,  N.  J. ;  ’Nina  Rizi,  Pa.;  ’Esther  Kerr, 
Pa.;  Beatrice  Rizi,  Pa.;  *R.  Marie  Collins, 
Conn.;  Helen  Swaller,  Conn.;  Anna  Bain  Hillen- 
meyer,  Ky. ;  Marian  Olson,  Conn.;  Dorothy  H. 
Smith,  N.  Y.;  Lewis  Gay,  Pa.;  Muriel  Smith, 
Ohio;  Anna  Kent,  N.  Y.;  Velora  Broome,  Ohio; 
Dorothy  Fisher,  N.  Y. ;  Carrie  Ragains,  Md.; 
Anna  Warner,  Pa.;  Elsie  Terpstra,  Tnd.;  Mar¬ 
garet  Parker,  Conn.;  Marian  Tilden,  Mass.;  Earl 
Aderson,  N.  H. ;  Agnes  Erb,  N.  Y.;  May  Tubbs, 
N.  Y. :  Edna  Garlick,  Conn.;  Helen  Clappen, 
Pa.;  Emily  Dickinson,  Mass.;  Ruth  Eaton, 
Mass.;  ’Olga  Munkel,  N.  J. ;  Eleanor  C.  House, 
R.  I.;  Anna  Graham,  Ill.;  Catherine  M.  Mc- 
Keeman,  Vt. ;  Eva  Dean,  Shepherd,  Ohio;  Ellen 
C.  Rickard,  N.  Y. 
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Cooking  Convenience 
for  Rural  Homes 

The  Alcazar  Oil-Duplex  is  the  ideal 
cooking  range  for  farmers’  wives.  A 
three-fuel  stove,  equipped  to  burn 
either  wood  or  coal  and  kerosene  oil — 
singly  or  together. 

This  model  keeps  your  kitchen  warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  makes 
cooking  the  year  ’round  a  real  pleasure. 

There  are  Alcazar  models  for  every 
kitchen  —  from  kerosene  oil  cook 
stoves,  with  every  convenience  that  the 
city  home  enjoys  from  a  gas  range,  to 
the  latest  types  of  coal  and  wood  ranges. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &.  HEATER  CO. 

429  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


The  leading  dealer  in  your 
town  carries  an"  Alcazar" 
range  perfectly  adapted  to 
your  kitchen.  See  him — 
or  write  to  us  direct. 


<L/lleazjir 

Quality  Kitchen  Ranges 

Every  Type,  Style  and  Price  for  Every  Fue» 


Money' 

Back  If 
Not  Satisfied 

ANDERSON 
SHOE  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept. 5  H  71 
104  Hopkins  PI.  ^ 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FAMOUS  ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE  AT  A  BARGAIN! 

- by  selling  direct  in  large  quantities  can  we  offer 

you  such  a  big  bargain  as  thisfamousHercules  work  av 
shoe  of  heavy  pliable  leather,  double  tanned  to  resist  . 

soil  acids  and  tostandhardestwear.  Madeonfamous 
Army  Munson  last.  Double  leather  soles,  so 
Mahogany  brown  in  Sizes:  6  to  11;  v 
‘  widths.  Order  No.  01171. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  cheek 
k  accompanies  order  or  you  can  Pay  - 
Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage.  A 
.  Mention  No.  01171,  size  and 

width  or  ail  numbers  in  '.‘5 

shoe  you  wear.  ^o'N, 

Free  Catalog  of  A  ^ 

other  big  values  >> w  vf 
in  Men's, 

Women’s,  S  * 


Childrens 
shoes. 


y  .o'.V  ft 


<c>e 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency' 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Bboad  St.  Utica,  Y.  N. 


One  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  comprises 
or  5-foot  iron  enameled  bath  tub,  one  19-inch  lava¬ 
tory.  A  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  seat,  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps  and  fittings. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 
J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
2S4  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


That  Farm  Next  Door 

Tlie  farm  next  door  lies  >shimmering  in 
the  valley  just  as  if  it  were  not  the  lone¬ 
ly,  unloved  thing  it  is.  The  September 
sun  and  a  soft  veil  of  haze  seem  to  have 
softened  that  harsh,  lean  look  of  weather¬ 
beaten  yellow  paint  on  what  was  once  the 
finest  house  on  our  road.  Its  location 
will  ever  be  a  happy  one,  resting  the 
weary  eye  of  the  traveller  even  while 
the  windows  are  bare.  It  is  lonely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nobody’s  home — unloved,  be¬ 
cause  love  of  home  is  a  growth  of  years. 
The  people  whose  home  it  was  have  long 
since  moved  to  town. 

An  abandoned  farm?No  indeed.  Every 
year  some  man  has  lived  there — tried  to 
make  his  living  from  the  soil.  Every 
year  that  man  has  moved  away.  Though 
the  good  old  farm  had  give  one  man  a 
bank  account  this  was  soon  forgotten. 
Reputation  is  such  a  transient  thing. 
Tenants,  moving  away  and  saying  that 
the  place  wouldn’t  grow  crops,  have 
spread  an  impression  that  the  land  is 
badly  run  down,  which  is  untrue.  The 
truth,  which  needs  no  man’s  telling,  goes 
unobserved.  These  tenants  were  clay 
farmers  and  they  tried  to  farm  sand  out 
of  their  own  experience. 

■No  doubt  there  is  in  most  men  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  owning  a  farm.  At  first  Jenks, 
the  soap  salesman,  had  bought  it  for  a 
home.  Yielding  to  the  protests  of  his 
wife  and  daughters  that  he,  a  «$3,000-a- 
year  man,  had  no  business  working  a 
farm,  he  gave  up  this  plan  and  put  on  a 
tenant.  He  picked  tenants  as  he  would 
have  picked  under-salesmen.  This  was 
a  clean  personable  fellow  with  good  man¬ 
ners  and  address,  but  no  farm  experience 
in  hard  work.  Tenant  No.  1  farmed  just 
as  he  would  have  sold  goods,  but  although 
he  must  have  worked  very  hard  in  his 
way  he  was  no  producer.  Neighbors  said 
he  was  seen  milking  his  cows  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  There  were  accumulations 
in  the  barnyard. 

Jenks  chose  his  next  tenant  more  care¬ 
fully.  Like  his  predecessor  No.  2  was 
easy  in  speech,  but  he  milked  his  cows, 
pitched  manure,  and  got  crops  in  the 
ground.  It  was  a  year  when  rain  came 
down  in  sheets,  drowning  out  most  of  the 
crops  in  that  section.  Though  potatoes 
were  high  that  year  his  crop  was  too 
small  to  cut  a  figure.  This  was  due  more 
to  late  planting  which  on  heavy  soil 
would  have  been  more  successful.  Then, 
too,  the  weeds  which  had  sown  their  seed 
the  Fall  before,  brought  on  a  rather  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  in  cultivation.  Weeds 
grew  so  high  in  most  of  the  fields  that 
the  harvesters  were  hidden.  A  drought 
following  the  rains  cut  the  hay  crop.  It 
was  a  miserable  year  for  almost  everyone. 
If  this  man  had  been  an  owner  of  course 
he  would  have  stuck  to  the  job  of  making 
good  on  the  old  farm.  As  it  was  he  heard 
of  another  and  more  desirable  farm  and 
moved  away. 

Jenks  was  beginning  to  feel  discour¬ 
aged.  He  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
putting  up  a  good  silo  for  TSTo.  2,  and 
there  had  been  very  little  corn.  The  place 
would  have  supported  a  herd  of  cows — 
but  his  tenant  had  kept  three,  so  Jenks 
bought  more  cows.  They  were  scrubs — 
not  very  good  or  very  bad.  For  a  while 
it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  plenty  of 
food  for  them.  Then  the  great  weeds  and 
the  quack  began  to  consume  the  corn.  It 
was  only  cultivated  once — the  sight  of 
millions  of  quack  roots  in  the  soil  would 
have  upset  many  a  braver  man.  Jenks 
was  remodeling  his  basement  hoping  still 
to  find  his  money  where  he  had  lost  it. 
Tenant  No.  3  could  earn  more  at  helping 
with  the  concrete,  and  help  seemed  to  be 
needed,  so  the  weeds  held  full  sway  again. 
Fortunately  there  was  enough  hay  to 
winter  the  stock.  This  was  Jenks’  last 
lesson.  He  employed  a  real  estate  sales¬ 
man  and  that  Spring  the  farm  was  sold. 

The  new  people  were  looked  upon  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest.  They  were  city 
folks.  Help  to  make  good  was  offered  on 
every  side.  Farmers  who  had  never  been 
known  to  give  help  before  came  and  did 
their  bit  with  the  rest.  The  new  man  did 
not  arrive  until  May,  hut  he  seemed  in 
no  hurry.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been 
an  agent  of  sorts,  and  once  had  worked 
on  a  farm.  At  any  rate  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  date  dead-line  for  oats.  He 
did  not  disturb  the  plant  food  in  the 
barnyard  and  used  no  fertilizer,  smiling 
at  tlie  eager  advice  of  neighbors.  When 
Fall  came  it  was  seen  that  harvesting 
was  to  be  a  mere  pretense,  and  in  the 
Spring  to  every  one’s  intense  regret  the 
old  farm  was  advertised  to  sell  under  the 
hammer.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
it  was  bought  by  a  speculator  in  farm 
real  estate. 

The  farm  speculator  looked  over  his 
property,  listened  to  its  past  record.  It 
was  now  nearly  May.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  about  what  had  to  be  done  to 
make  the  old  farm  sell.  That  first  after¬ 
noon  he  seeded  a  field  with  clover.  The 
next  dav  he  harrowed  a  sandy  field  and 
drilled  in  oats  and  fertilizer.  He  bought 
cabbage  plants — late  Danish,  instead  of 
the  early  cabbage  which  had  been,  so 
overdone  in  this  neighborhood.  He  raised 
corn  by  dint  of  cultivation,  and  though 


he  .made  a  few  mistakes  they  were  not 
serious  one.  It  is  Fall  now,  and  the 
crops  have  helped  to  make  the  place  a 
good  bargain.  It  has  been  sold  twice  in 
a  month.  The  new  owner  is  imminent. 

And  so  the  old  farm  lies  there  in  the 
sun  putting  forth  the  old  lure  to  men  who 
hanker  for  the  soil.  Some  day  soon  a 
moving  van  will  push  its  elephantine  nose 
between  the  trees  at  the  brow  of  the 
grade,  hesitate  at  the  gateway  below 
and  turn  in.  It  is  a  good  sign,  I  think, 
if  he  comes  in  the  Fall,  this  new  owner. 
There  is  a  great  heap  waiting  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  for  distribution.  Next,  the  late 
weeds  can  be  plowed  under  before  the 
seeds  are  mature.  There  should  be  value 
in  these  very  weeds  when  treated  thus. 
There  are  two  methods  of  farming  open 
•to  him.  The  first  is  the  production  of 
milk  or  cream.  He  can  buy  a  herd  of 
yearling  grade  heifers  and  raise  them. 
Perhaps  it  would  get  results  quicker  to 
buy  good  grade  cows,  for  the  milk  would 
soon  pay  for  them.  The  second  method 
is  the  cash  crop  way  so  popular  in  this 
section.  His  land  is  level  and  perfectly 
stoneless.  No  one  who  has  ever  observed 
the  tremendous  growth  of  weeds  this 
farm  can.  produce  would  ever  doubt  that 
the  soil  is  productive.  Money  has  lain 
in  the  soil  for  years  waiting  for  the  right 
man.  That  man  had  best  be  a  grim, 
silent,  persistent  fellow  who  knows  how 
to  fight  quack  and  when.  He  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  under  such  conditions, 
crops  or  cultivation  must  begin  as  soon 
as  the  water  leaves  the  ground.  For  such 
a  man  the  old  farm  would  gratefully  turn 
out  her  pockets  and  make  a  home. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


What  is  the  Bird? 

For  the  past  month  there  has  been  a 
brown  bird,  more  light  brown  than  a 
sparrow,  but  the  size  of  a  robin.  The 
breast  is  creamy  white  with  brown  spots. 
When  in  among  the  branches  it  makes  a 
sound  like  the  closing  of  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  It  is  quite  tame.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  name  of  it.  Now  they  have 
gone  and  a  bird  about  tike  same  size,  but 
dark  gray,  has  come  around,  and  is  the 
first  bird  that  we  ever  saw  that  will 
touch  the  brown  caterpillars.  Do  you 
know  the  name  of  it?  Then  there  is  an¬ 
other  bird  which  we  can’t  seem  to  see, 
but  When  flying  from  tree  to  tree  would 
give  about  the  idea  of  a  locust,  but  much 
louder  and  fuller.  It  is  heard  about  the 
time  the  hoot  owls  are  around.  Do  they 
fly  in  the  day?  Can  it  be  them? 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  t.  s. 

The  first  bird  above  seems  to  be  the 
female  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  The  fe¬ 
male  looks  like  the  big  sparrow  that  she 
is,  but  her  husband  is  a  gorgeous  fellow 
in  a  black  and  white  suit,  with  a  brilliant 
pink  shirt  showing  through  the  “V”  of 
his  vest.  He  rather  prefers  to  stay  in 
the  thick  trees  and  bushes.  Usually  we 
only  see  a  fairly  large  black  bird  flying 
from  one  tree  to  another,  showing  some 
brilliant  white  wing  patches  as  he  goes. 

The  second  bird  is  probably  a  cuckoo, 
otherwise  often  known  as  “rain  crow,” 
from  his  note,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  especially  likely  to  sing  just 
before  a  rain.  The  description  is  not 
very  definite,  but  the  cuckoo  is  the  only 
American  bird  that  is  commonly  known 
to  eat  fuzzy  caterpillars.  If  the  bird  in 
question  it  really  a  cuckoo  it  should  be 
noticed  as  a  particularly  slender  bird, 
and  it  also  will  have  the  habit  of  staying 
in  the  thicker  parts  of  trees,  where  it 
will  often  stand  or  seem  to  stand  length¬ 
wise  of  a  branch.  There  is  not  much 
that  can  be  said  definitely  of  the  color 
of  the  cuckoo,  either  species,  the  black¬ 
billed  cuckoo  or  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo. 
Both  are  slender  birds  with  long  tails. 
Their  upper  parts  are  cinnamon  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  darker.  In  the  dense  shade  they  seem 
much  darker.  Their  under  parts  are 
light  and  they  have  some  white  in  the 
tail  feathers  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 
One  has  a  little  more  white  in  the  tail 
than  the  other. 

The  third  bird  is  still  more  puzzling. 
There  is  so  little  we  can  get  hold  of  in 
the  description.  The  bird  was  not  seen, 
so  there  is  no  guess  as  to  its  size.  What 
is  meant  by  “locust?”  Grasshopper  or 
cicada?  The  locust  of  the  Bible  is  a  big 
grasshopper  ;  the  locust  that  sings  in  the 
trees  in  the  hottest  days  of  midsummer 
is  the  dog-day  cicada  or  harvest-fly.  The 
house  wren  sometimes  scolds  intruders 
with  a  note  that  resembles  the  song  of 
a  grasshopper.  It  may  scold  so  when  it 
is  flying.  But  this  is  not  especially  loud 
or  full.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  this 
bird  may  be  the  common  kingfisher.  That 
bird  has  a  note  which  is  usually  compared 
to  the  watchman’s  rattle,  that  noise- 
maker  which  is  now  more  or  less  re¬ 
stricted  to  carnivals  and  student  cele¬ 
brations.  which  consists  of  a  stick  or 
handle  bearing  a  toothed  wheel  at  its 
upper  end,  and  a  pivoted  arm  which  can 
be  swung  around  the  toothed  wheel,  draw¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  springy  stick  over  the 
teeth.  There  is  surely  a  similarity  be¬ 
tween  this  instrument  revolved  swiftly 
and  the  song  of  a  cicada.  The  kingfish¬ 
er  seems  to  he  the  best  guess  in  this 
case.  a.  c.  weed. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Silks  and  Velvets.  — All  the  Pall 
fashions  are  putting  special  emphasis  on 
velvet  for  dresses,  dress  trimmings  and 
millinery.  Velvet  is  seen  trimming  wool¬ 
en  fabrics,  which  has  rather  an  old- 
fashioned  look ;  it  is  also  used  freely  on 
silk.  In  millinery  it  is  combined  with 
hatter’s  plush  and  felt.  But  the  lead¬ 
ing  dress  fabric  for  Fall  is  rich  shim¬ 
mering  satin,  in  a  number  of  different 
weaves.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  rage  for  silk  clothing  has  _  seriously 
affected  cotton  and  wool,  and  its  effects 
must  be  felt  on  the  farm.  A  great  pro¬ 
portion — possibly  a  majority — of  our  wo¬ 
men  now  think  that  they  must  be  clad 
in  silk  from  the  skin  out.  The  question 
of  being  able  to  afford  it  does  not  count — 
they  have  got  to  have  it — and  in  the  city 
stores  one  sees  all  classes  of  women  and 
girls  buying  flimsy  silk  underwear.  As 
for  silk  stockings  they  are  so  universal 
that  one  can  only  buy  a  few  expensive 
grades  of  the  sports  class  in  cotton  or 
lisle  thread.  There  are  still  women  of 
refined  taste  who  want  handmade  batiste, 
nainsook  or  handkerchief  linen  under¬ 
wear,  but  most  purchasers  .want  to  “walk 
in  silk  attire,”  like  the  heroine  of  the 
Scotch  ballad.  Everyone  wears  silk  gowns 
nowadays ;  women  who  used  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  pretty  cottons  now  wear  chif¬ 
fon  or  crepe  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
cotton  mills  are  laying  off  their  workers, 
and  that  the  woolen  factories  complain  of 
poor  business.  The  sheep  man  and  cot¬ 
ton  planter  may  well  hope  for  a  change 
in  fashions. 

A  Ribbon  Trimming.  —  The  child’s 
dress  shown  at  the  left  in  the  picture 


this  style  are  indispensable  for  school 
or  college,  they  now  form  a  part  of  the 
wardrobe  for  most  women  also.  They 
are  made  in  velveteen  of  all  shades,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  lighter  or  more  vivid 
colors,  and  also  in  woolens.  There  is  a 
deep  rich  blue  among  the  Fall  colors, 
called  grackle-head  blue,  that  is  beautiful 
in  velveteen.  We  are  told  that  gray  is 
to  be  in  high  favor  again,  and  there  are 
many  lovely  gray  fabrics. 

Two  Typical  Coats. — The  coat  in  the 
center,  and  the  one  at  the  right,  show 
two  distinct  types.  The  model  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  dress  coat  for  formal  occasions,  a 
soft  silky  cloth  of  deep  green  trimmed 
with  sable  fox.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  coat  is  slightly  fitted  to  the  figure, 
which  is  a  forecast  of  future  styles,  while 
it  has  quite  a  flare  at  the  bottom.  The 
front  folds  back,  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  revers,  while  the  buttons  go  through 
the  double  fold  of  cloth.  The  sleeves 
flare  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fur  edges  the 
cuff,  goes  around  the  bottom  and  up  the 
front,  and  forms  a  narrow  shawl  collar. 
The  broad  velvet  hat  is  the  proper  style 
to  wear  with  a  dress  coat ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  folds  of  silk  of  the  same  color  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  handsome  silk  buckle  in 
front.  The  other  -coat  figured  is  a 
warm  and  serviceable  one  for  general 
wear,  the  material  a  heavy  double-faced 
cloth  of  dark  gray,  the  reverse  side,  which 
is  used  in  cuffs  and  collar,  being  a  gray 
and  green  mixture.  We  have  seen  some 
very  serviceable  coats  of  smooth  cloth 
which  were  lined  with  tweed,  making  the 
coat  extremely  warm,  like  those  blue  cloth 
coats  for  children  which  used  to  be  lined 


Dresses  and  Coats  for  Fall  Wear 


shows  a  very  pretty  use  of  Roman 
striped  ribbon.  This  dress  was  made  of 
dark  blue  twill,  skirt  seamed  on  at  the 
waist.  The  skirt  had  an  inverted  pleat 
at  both  back  and  front,  which  gave  it 
flare.  The  waist  had  a  bolero  jacket, 
rounded  in  front,  the  underwaist  being 
trimmed  as  shown  with  Roman  striped 
ribbon  in  blue,  red  and  white.  The  rib¬ 
bon  covered  the  join  where  the  skirt  was 
seamed  on,  and  a  bind  of  the  ribbon 
edged  the  round  collar.  The  full  peas¬ 
ant  sleeves  had  narrow  bands  of  the 
ribbon  at  the  wrist.  This  was  a  smart 
little  frock  and  we  thought  it  would  give 
quite  an  opportunity  for  remodeling,  or 
making  a  new  dress  out  of  an  old  one. 
Sometimes  the  pieces,  after  a  garment 
has  been  taken  apart,  are  found  to  be 
awkward  in  shape,  so  that  they  do  not 
cut  to  advantage,  and  this  dress  differs 
from  a  good  many  childish  frocks  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  seam  at  the  waist,  which  permits 
the  use  of  shorter  pieces.  A  contrasting 
material  might  be  used  under  the  bolero, 
instead  of  the  ribbon  trimming.  We  see 
some  similar  styles  made  of  velveteen ; 
this  plain  skirt  with  the  inverted  pleats 
is  desirable  for  this  material.  We  also 
see  kilted  skirts  of  woolen  in  bright 
tartans  with  the  little  bolero  of  black 
velveteen.  This  is  an  old  style,  but  al¬ 
ways  becoming  to  children,  and  never 
seems  entirely  out  of  favor. 

Airedale  Velveteen.  —  The  second 
figure  shows  a  simple  sports  dress  of 
Airedale  velveteen.  Velveteen  is  one  of 
the  very  fashionable  materials  this  Fall, 
and  is  used  for  the  simple  sports  and 
street  frocks,  while  chiffon  velvet  appears 
in  gowns  of  ceremony.  This  velveteen 
dress  is  a  model  often  shown  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  jersey  ;  the  skirt  has  two  inverted 
pleats,  one  at  each  side  of  the  front,  giv¬ 
ing  a  panel  effect,  while  the  overblouse 
has  two  shallow  inverted  pleats  which 
terminate  at  the  small  patch  pockets.  The 
opening  in  front  showed  no  visible  fasten¬ 
ing,  and  the  close  collar  was  held  to¬ 
gether  by  link  buttons  winch  passed 
through  a  buttonhole  on  either  side. 
There  were  turnback  cuffs,  and  one  small 
bronze  button  on  each  pocket.  The  hat 
was  soft  felt  with  a  felt  bow.  Some  of 
these  dresses  have  an  inverted  pleat  in 
the  back,  but  more  often  they  are  in 
front  or  at  the  side.  While  dresses  of 


with  red  flannel.  The  tweed  used  for 
lining  was  of  very  smooth  fine  quality, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  scratchy  and,  un¬ 
like  a  silk  lining,  it  would  “wear  for¬ 
ever,”  making  it  especially  desirable  for 
hard  wear.  In  selecting  an  outfit,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  while  the  handsome 
fur:trimmed  coat  permits  a  dressy  hat, 
even  of  the  picture  type  the  sensible 
tailored  coat  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
simple  hat.  A  coat  of  this  sort  with  a 
close  little  hat  of  velour  would  be  very 
smart,  and  in  excellent  taste. 

A  Jabot  Dress.  —  The  other  dress 
figured  is  one  of  the  Fall  models  trimmed 
with  a  jabot.  It  is  a  plain  one-piece 
dress  with  quite  a  flare  at  the  side  to¬ 
wards  the  hem,  while  the  only  trimming 
is  the  flat  jabot  in  double  cascade,  and 
the  plain  cuffs  and  collar.  This  dress  was 
dark  blue  satin,  the  jabot,  collar  and 
cuffs  being  figured  red  and  blue  silk, 
bound  with  the  satin.  We  see  a  good 
many  black  satin  dresses  trimmed  in  this 
way  with  pencil  blue,  coral  or  vivid  green. 
Black  satin  is  very  fashionable.  There  is 
a  very  pretty  soft  shade  of  brown,  called 
c-uckoo,  which  is  trimmed  with  a  sort 
of  tomato  red ;  we  have  seen  some  of 
these  dresses  of  cuckoo  satin  with  a  red 
jabot,  or  a  jabot  of  the  brown  bordered 
with  red. 

Seen  in  tiie  Shops. — Jersey  cloth  is 
in  favor  for  the  less  expensive  Fall 
dresses,  and  is  especially  desirable  for 
children’s  wear.  One  of  the  large  stores 
recently  offered  a  great  variety  of  sim¬ 
ple  jersey  cloth  dresses,  very  prettily 
made,  for  $10  in  women’s  sizes.  These 
were  described  as  “morning  dresses,”  and 
were  the  plain  one-piece  style,  all  with 
long  sleeves.  The  two-piece  dresses  of 
jersey,  made  with  separate  skirt  and  coat¬ 
like  overblouse,  are  newer,  and  are  very 
popular.  A  broad  box  pleat  in  front  of 
the  skirt  stitched  flat  part  way  down,  is 
a  little  newer  than  the  inverted  “kick 
pleat.”  Jersey  cloth  is  very  suitable  for 
country  wear,  and  with  a  plain  but  be¬ 
coming  felt  hat  and  tweed  coat  provides 
an  outfit  that  is  both  smart  and  ser¬ 
viceable. 

Children’s  and  junior  girls’  dresses  of 
jersey  cloth  are  made  very  simply,  some¬ 
times  with  round  collar  and  cuffs  of  the 
same  material,  sometimes  with  contrast¬ 
ing  applique,  or  wool  embroidery. 


Who  would  thin 
it  was  so  Cold 
Outside  J 


\T  71TH  a  good  Moncrief  Furnace  making 
V  V  your  house  cozy,  you  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  so  cold  out-of-doors*  Nor  does 
your  Moncrief  consume  extra  fuel  to  produce 
this  extra  heat  necessary  for  your  comfort* 

Why  is  this?  Straight-side  fire-pot  affords 
better  combustion  of  coal,  for  one  thing.  Long 
fire-travel  radiator  is  another.  It  imparts  the 
greatest  amount  of  available  heat  to  the 
circulating  stream  of  air. 

A  finer  degree  of  comfort 
is  created  by  the  humidify¬ 
ing,  or  moistening,  of  the 

air  as  it  passes  over  the  large  pan  of  water.  Then, 
the  air  chambers  of  the  Moncrief  are  extra  large* 

Near  you  is  a  Moncrief  dealer.  Write  for  his 
name  and  ask  for  our  interesting  new  book  on 
heating. 

Eastern  Sales  Offices : 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 
177  23rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  New  York 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager, 

Batavia,  New  York 

Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF  FURNACES 


FreeTria 


ClfflENTERS 

Up-to-date  inside  information  in  handy  form. 
Practical  Guides  for  Carpenters,  Build- 1 
ers.  Joiners — and  all  building  Mechanics. 
Short-cuts,  modern  methods  explained  in  clear,, 
language,  pictures,  charts,  tables  and 
grams.  All  questions  answered.  Problems^^^4^ 
solved.  A  highly  endorsed  library  for/  7 
Carpenters  and  Builders.  AUDELS  CARPENTERS  & 

JVOLg.  _ ii^BUILDERS  GUIDES,  £ 

4  VOLS.  $6.  cover  » 
the  trade  from  Use 
of  Tools  to  Framing 
,  Hoofs.  1600  Pages — 
3700Diagrams.  Pocket 
'Size.  Flexible  Covers.  « 
■KV  Gold  Edges.  Ready  Reference, 
a  month  if  satisfied.  Send  coupon  today  I 

PLUMBERS 

New  set— just  outl  Practical  illustrated  , 
reference  library  and  study  course  for  Plumb-  ' 
ers,  Steamfitters,  Gas  B’itters,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Draughtsmen,  Engi¬ 
neers —  all  Building  Trade  Students. 

•4,  —  An  authentic  pocket  series,  , 
covering  advancements  and 
short  -  cuts  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Trade. 
fWl  AUDELS  PLUMBERS  &  STEAMFITTERS 
■Affll  GUIDES,  4  VOLS.  $6  cover  the  entire  field. 
■JiB  Answer  your  questions,  with  clear  diagrams 
and  concise  language.  1670  Pages— 3642  Illus¬ 
trations.  Pocket  size.  Flexible  covers.  Free  exami¬ 
nation.  $1  a  month,  if  satisfied.  AL-il  coupon  NOW  I 

MASONS 

New,  complete  reference  library  and 
trade  course  for  Bricklayers,  Cement  Work-  ■ 
ers.  Plasterers,  Tile  Setters,  Stone 
Masons,  with  practical  outline  of  Steel  (_ 
Construction.  Every  masonry  question 
I  answered  clearly  so  you  can  un¬ 
derstand.  An  authority  on  all  the 
Advances,  Short-Cuts  and  Modern 
Practices.  AUDELS  MASONS& 
BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  VOLS.  $6  cover  all 
.  Mason  trades  with  Answers,  Definitions  & 

_ FDiagrams,  easy  to  read  and  study.  1100  Pages 

—  2067  Illustrations,  Pocket  size.  Flexible  covers. 
ExaminebooksFree!  Pay  $1  month.  Mai  I  coupon  today! 

ELE&TRICIAMS 

A  simplified  Ready  Reference 

:  and  Study  Course  in  practical 
electricity  for  professional  elec- 
-tricians,  engineers  and  all  elec¬ 
tricity  students.  A  Handy  Helper 

_ covering  Wiring,  Radio, , 

calculations,  armatures,  main- ; 
tenance,  batteries.  AUDELS  < 
PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY, 

1  VOL.  $4.  Covers  every  subject 
in  one  handy  leather  bound  flexible 
book.  1040  Pages,  2600  Diagrams  I 
Easy  to  read  and  learn.  Examine  Handy  Book  free! 
Pay  $1  a  month  if  satisfied.  Use  this  coupon  NOW! 
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THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.  65  W.  23  St.  New  York  City 

I  Please  mail  mo  for  free  examination 
the  books  marked  (x)  below.  If  I  find 
books  satisfactory,  I  will  mail  SI  in7days 
on  each  set  ordered  and  will  mail  SI  a 
month  on  each  set  ordered  until  1  have 
1  paid  purchase  price. 

□  CARPENTERS  [~1  PLUMBERS 

GUIDES  -  -  $6  I - 1  GUIDES  ...  $6 

|  |  ELECTRICIANS 


FREE 

EXAMINATION 

COUPON 


□ 


GUIDES  -  -  $6 
MASONS 
GUIDES  -  •  $6 


HANDY  BOOK  $4 


Address _ _ _ 

Occupation _ _ _ _ _  ■■ 

Employed  by _ _ _ _ _ _  .■„!)A62 


Klutch 

holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

Klutcli  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  itcan’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with,’’  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it’s 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you  a 
box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any  kind.  After 
30  days  trial,  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  that  Klutch 
is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent.  If  satisfied, 
send  us  50c.  You  shall  he  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  9018,  Elmira,  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of  the 
Company  which  is  SPECIALIZING 
on  rendering  THIS  SERVICE  TO 
EARMERS. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

216-224  DENNISON  BLK.,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery,  w«re!ccoo£ 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  f  rom  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  Swasey  &  Co.,  Portland,  Malno 


10c “wIm  “Ho Trespassing'Vf  u"  ea“2 

Farms.  THE  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wm  30th  St..  New  York 


iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  26,  1926 


Here’s  a  Wagon 

for  You  — 


When  you  look  over  the  McCormick- 
Deering  W eber  W agon  you’ll  agree  that 
it  is  designed  and  built  to  give  you  great 
satisfaction  over  many  years.  Unusual 
values  are  apparent  at  first  glance  and 
they  become  more  and  more  evident  as 
you  give  the  wagon  year  after  year  of 
hard  service. 

For  example,  see  the  two  features  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  right.  Ask  the  local  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer  to  point  these  out  to 
you.  And  ask  him  for  a  list  of  Weber 
owners  in  your  community.  Talk  to  the 
owners;  their  experience  will  soon  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  McCormick-Deering 
Weber  is  the  wagon  for  you. 


Patented 
Fifth  Wheel 

A  12-inch  malleable  bear¬ 
ing  surface,  eliminating 
rocking  of  the  bolster, 
bending  of  king  bolt  and 
circle  iron.  Much  smaller 
king  bolt  required.  A 
strong  forged  collar  pro¬ 
tects  the  king  bolt. 

Patented  Swivel 
Reach  Coupling 

A  modern  coupling  which 
takes  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  flat  hound 
plates.  It  relieves  the  reach, 
hounds,  and  wheels  of  all 
twisting  strains,  on  the 
roughest  roads.  Both  this 
and  the  fifth  rvheel  are 
exclusive  W eber  features. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ^ncort^tef^  Chicago,  Ill. 


Feed  Grinding 


Lowest  Cost.  New  Principle 

s.  Use 

equal  power.  "Jay  Bee” 


feed— any  degree  of  fineness. 


Grinds  any 
ses  Fordson  or 


UIIMnlNPrD  CRUSHER- GRINDER  - 
numuinbCK  pulverizer 

Material  saver.  Manganese  steel  ham- 
mers  strike  material  only.  No  heat.  No 
friction.  Grinds  any  grain,  hay,  corn 
fodder.  Write  for  low  price  and  cat¬ 
alog.  Open  territory,  dealers,  salesmen. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc. 

242  Hickory  Street  842  Exchange  Avenue 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Chicago 


absorbine 

"trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


6  took 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordlflon* 
er,  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
S1.2S  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Get  All  the  Dirt 
out  of  the  MilK 

- —  and.  do  it  Easily 


Don’t  “muss  and  fuss”  with  dirty  milk  cloths 
or  the  clogged  screen  of  an  ordinary  strainer, 
Use  the  method  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government — straining  thru  sterilized  cotton 
discs — and  get  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment,  no 
matter  how  fine.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
really  sure  of  getting  CLEAN  MILK. 

Read  the  letter  at  the  right — typical  of 
hundreds  more  written  by  enthusiastic 
users  of— 
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Also  used  and  endorsed  by  World’s  largest 
milk  producers,  dairies  and  condensaries. 
Clean  Milk  brings  bigger  profits.  Don’t 
cheat  yourself  by  selling  milk  that  is  only 
partially  clean. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  534 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


See  your  dealer  today  about  a  Purity  Strainer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Cistern  Water  for  Stock 

Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know  if 
rain  water  stored  in  an  ordinary  cistern 
■will  be  all  right  for  watering  stock,  when 
the  well  water  is  low.  Would  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  filter  such  water  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  it?  The  chances  are  that  such 
roof  water  would  he  satisfactory  for  cat¬ 
tle  without  filtering.  There  are  many 
human  beings  who  drink  nothing  else  for 
months.  If  you  like  you  can  filter  the 
water  easily  by  using  a  large  barrel  about 
one-fourth  full  of  sand,  pebbles  and  char¬ 
coal  in  about  equal  parts.  Pump  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  barrel  and  let  it  filter 
through.  That  will  no  doubt  leave  it 
perfectly  safe  for  the  cattle. 


The  Holderness  Breed  of 
Cattle 

Many  years  ago,  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Holderness  cow,  commonly 
called  the  Linebaek  was  brought  to 
America  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Today 
■they  are  almost  entirely  out  of  existence, 
there  being  only  two  cows  on  the  old 
Cole  liomstead  where  they  were  bred  Go 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  shipped  them 
to  almost  every  'State  in  the  Union.  After 
his  death  the  place  soon  went  backward. 
The  last  old  Holderness  sire  was  sold  for 
beef,  and  there  was  nothing  to  breed  to 
the  two  cows  still  on  the  farm.  They  are 
purebred ;  they  show  a  great  age.  They 
are  great  producers  and  built  to  do  so. 
Here  on  my  own  farm  we  have  one  cow 
that  shows  the  breed  very  much  ;  she  has 
a  nice  Linebaek  heifer  calf,  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  individual  of  the  old  strain.  Are 
there  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
have  these  cattle  from  the  old  Cole  herd? 
Mostly  they  were  shipped  west  to  Coast 
'States.  What  do  you  think  could  be 
done  to  bring  back  to  Madison  County  the 
(Holderness  cow  which  is  being  sought 
for  by  every  man  who  has  ever  seen  them 
and  their  work?  Are  they  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  either  in  America  or  Holland 
or  elsewhere?  frank  j.  smith 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Years  ago  the  American  Holderness  or 
Linebaek  cattle  were  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  We  think  the  breed 
or  strain  was  originated  or  developed  in 
this  country ;  in  fact  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  breed  worked  out  in 
America.  At  one  time  these  Linebacks 
were  quite  popular,  hut  the  importation 
of  special  European  breeds  seems  to  have 
left  them  without  a  definite  place.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  our  readers  know  where  a 
few  of  these  cattle  may  be  found.  If  so 
we  hope  they  will  let  us  know.  The  breed 
had  commendable  merit  and  we  should 
like  to  see  it  developed  once  more  is  pos¬ 
sible. 


Painting  the  Inside  of 
Concrete  Silos 

There  has  been  much  discussion  this 
year  about  some  plan  for  painting  the 
inside  of  a  concrete  silo  with  paint  or 
mixture  that  will  make  it  waterproof. 
There  has  been  some  argument  for  water- 
glass.  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Curtis,  a  chemist  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Portland  Cement  Co., 
says  that  Ross,  in  his  book  on  “Water¬ 
proofing  Engineering”  says  that  sodium 
silicate  or  water  glass  reacts  with  lime 
to  form  lime  silicate.  This  material 
precipitated  in  the  surface  pores  of  the 
concrete  tends  to  produce  a  more  im¬ 
permeable  surface.  Ross  adds,  however, 
that  the  objection  to  the  use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  lies  in  the  fact  that  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  concrete  does  not  contain  enough 
lime  to  complete  the  above  reaction.  You 
can  readily  see  then  that  there  will  be 
an  excess  of  free  sodium  silicate  which, 
being  soluble  in  water,  will  be  washed 
from  the  surface. 

Mr.  Curtis  adds :  “It  is  now  common 
practice  to  apply  to  the  interior  walls  of 
the  silo  a  solution  of  lye  and  alum.  For 
a  moderate  sized  silo,  one  can  of  lye  and 
a  double  handful  of  powdered  alum  is 
sufficient.  After  the  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  over  night,  it  is  poured 
into  a  barrel  of  water  and  this  water  is 
then  used  in  making  up  the  washes.  The 
application  of  this  wash  to  the  silo  wall 
(which  has  been  previously  treated  with 
a  neat  cement  wash  to  remove  surface  ir¬ 
regularities)  results  in  the  precipitation 
of  an  insoluble  aluminium  hydroxide 
which  tends  to  retard  any  destructive 
action  that  the  silage  liquors  may  have 
on  the  concrete.” 


PLENTY  ofwork  for  the 
horses  right  now.  Don’t 
let  minor  ailments  put  them 
out  of  commission  this  fall. 

Keep  them  fit  with  Gombault’s 
Caustio  Balsam.  Apply  it  yourself. 
Known  everywhere  for  41  years  as 
the  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryn¬ 
gitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind 
Galls,  Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula, 
Muscular  Inflammation,  Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

Won't  scar  or  discolor  the  hair.  Far 
more  effective  than  firing.  Keep  it 
handy— always.  Get  your  bottle 
to-day — $2.00  at  all  druggists,  or 
direct  from  us  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


COMB  AULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint  i 


MAKE  the  old  place  look  like  new  and 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value. 
Order  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory  and  save  one-third. 
Made  by  paint  specialists  with  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  quality.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Color  Cards  of  House  and  Barn  Paints, 
prices  and  free  booklet  of  painting  hints 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Ea.y!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  ha  ad ,  8  to  1 6  in .  diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S, 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
‘—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
I  Wr' 


delivery!  Write  at  once. 


15] 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 

_  Grade  Auto  Trailer 

Vi- tun  capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price. 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind. 

American  Fruits 


) 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 

$4.75 

For  sale  by 
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SHEEP  | 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  ye 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  *  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

ALSO  FEW  GOOD  EWES. 
KEIKOUT  FARMS  Nassau,  N.Y. 

RSlnfar^.lwVuon^Y  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

ForSale  -Flock  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Sheep  bf eTt 

stock.  About  25  registered,  remainder  eligible — about  20 
ewes  and  10  rams.  Bargain.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe, N.Y. 

n__  Yearling  Haras  and  Ewes. 

Keg.  on ropsnires  Fr0d  van  vieet  lo<h,  n.  y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  £££253 

by  W&rdwell  Imp.  Ram.  C.  6.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N  Y. 

CTJT1?1?T>  120  choice  grade  ewes,  18  rams  rnr  0o|a 
OnJCvJCyJT  Sheephe&d  Farms,  Fsperance,  N.  Y.  «U1  Odlu 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  tit..  n.t. 

r  P  I  riaUinn  Merino  and  Karakul  Rams  and 

ror  oaiB  ueiamB,  Ewes,  cure  GREGORY  mi.  vision,  n.t. 

1  XRGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
L  Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROT  C.  BOWER.  Lndlowville,  N.T. 

MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont's  cleanest  county.  Save  ^  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jersey s  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 

For Sals-Here lord  Cattle 

her  up  to  40  head.  Groups  at  bargain  prices,  No  old 
worn-out  cows.  .GEORGE  M.  ROMMEL,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Three  Years-Sound  Steers  P°S?? 

for  work.  E.  A.  HIIiIj  Windham,  New  York 

DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale^E 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Fleminoton,  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 

CowsFORSALE 

High  Grade  Gnern$eys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOOOLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Milkinrr  Qhnrlhnrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dnr- 

milKing  onortnorns  ham  (Jattle.  Noted  for  quality. 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WAIKUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waahingtonville,  N.Y 

I  specialize  CCDDC T C  Thirty  years  exper 
ill  raising  ■  Cll  «%  E.  1  9  ience.  Sept,  prices 
Males,  S3.2S  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


I 

I 

I 

I 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


:  :  :  •aSnd  imuotfpa  aatununnS 

aaS  ,.‘loaP  auvtibS"  v  pun  \jdau  qoinb  o 
tab  n,no\  pun  uaquoji-tnapj  fourty  at//, 
uopuaui  sj.asituan.pn  ajiu.n  noti  uaifjfd 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .  .10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heay,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.53 @  .58 

Cheese . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 68@  .75 

Western,  large  . 47 @  .50 

Gathered  . 43@  .49 

Fowls . 33@  .37 

Roasting  chickens . 33@  .37 

Fryers  . .  .33  @  .36 

Ducks,  lb . 30@  .35 

Turkeys,  lb . 35@  .55 

Green  corn,  ear . i  .03 @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  (5). 03% 

Sweet  potatoes,  new . 04(11)  .06 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05@  ,0S 

Onions,  lb . 03'@  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 04@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb.,  new . 03(ft)  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 15(H)  .30 

Cucumbers,  each  . 01  @  .03 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25(5)  .35 

Cooking,  lb . 04(3!  -06 

Grapes,  table,  lb . 08@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 15(H)  .35 

Bartlett  pears,  doz . 20 @  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25!@  .48 

Blackberries,  qt . 18(H)  .30 

Cantaloupes,  each . 10(H)  .15 

Honeydew  . 25  (H)  .50 

Watermelons  . 65@  .80 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  15,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  'Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.50% (H)$0.51% 

No.  3  white  oats . 48%  @  .50 % 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 1.15% @  1.17% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .....  1.14% @  1.16% 

Per  ton. 

Spring  bran  . $32.15  (fi)33. 15 

Hard  W.  bran .  33.40(^34.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  47.90(5)48.90 

White  hominy  .  38.90(H)39.90 

Flour  middlings .  37.40(5)38.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  43.65(5)44.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  48.90(5)49.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.40(5)51.40 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  21-26. — Lake  County  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Sept.  22-26. — Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29JOct.  3. — -Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  28. — Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Ray  H.  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Oct.  8. — Ayrshire.  Allegany-Steuben 
Avrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  24. — Holsteins.  Troy-Canton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  Association,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 
Troy,  Pa. 


Shipping  Bees  Out  of  State 

Must  bees  be  tested  before  moving  them 
from  New  York  State  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  or  is  one  allowed  to  move 
them  as  they  are?  We  never  had  them 
tested  for  foul  brood  and  do  not  know  if 
anv  of  them  have  it  or  not.  L.  8. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  move  bees  from  one 
locality,  in  this  State  without  the  in¬ 
spector’s  consent  and  I  presume  that  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  move  to  New 
Jersey.  Write  to  II.  R.  Write,  Altamont, 
N,  Y. ;  he  is  an  inspector  and  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  desired  information. 

G.  w.  B. 


A  Gentleman’s  Place 

and  Dairy — For  Sale 

ROLLWOOD 

FARM 

Guilford-on-the-Sound 

Attractively  located  with  ample  residence  and 
farm  buildings.  A  fully  equipped  375-acre 
property,  fifteen  miles  from  New  Haven,  on  the 
Shore  Line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

Estate  of  the  late 
Ex-Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff 

Farm  is  stocked  with  a  Federally  tested  herd 
of  150  purebred  and  grade 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Classy  Breeding  Stock  and  Record  Animals. 

Milk  Route 

Established  on  an  extensive  and  profitable 
basis. 

This  very  desirable  property  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Executors. 

Price,  $150,000 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

MECHANICS  BANK 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Save  Money! 

Cut  Costs  on 
Concrete  Jobs 

Do  your  own  construction  work  on 
the  farm.  Milk  house,  barn  floors, 
foundations,  troughs,  drains — ALL 
can  be  built  with  CONCRETE  for 
permanence  and  economy  with  the 
II.  &  Z.  CONCRETE  MIXER.  All 
steel,  hand  or  power,  mixes  large 
barrowful  a  minute.  Low  price — convenient  terms — 
pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Thirty-day  trial.  Write 
today  for  Catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  202  Belleville.  Pa. 


GRAIN  &  MILL  STUFFS 

Assorted  Cars  of  Feeds  and  Flour. 

Prices  on  application. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO. 

103  3rd  Ave.  S  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH  Herlf-^Xmp 

Sunnysldo  Sales  Co.  Box  627  Danbury,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  Qatar  farms,  j*  i.  iu  it.,  fin,.,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Reg.  Guernsey 'Bulls.  All  ages  ;  fine  individuals,  Ten 
cows.  1*.  L,  DWIGHT  Deltuy ter,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  line  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


4  A  A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

I  I  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  w  w  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


••• 

HORSES 

~  1 

BELGIANS 


MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Twenty  Choice  Weanling  Pony  Colts 

840  and  850  each.  FRED  STEWART  Linesville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


FOR  SAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
*  '■'ix  shire.  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 

Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 


Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 


These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 


GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


110  PIGS  FOR  SALE-1 10 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  84.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  85,50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 


and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— 835  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  IS.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  IS.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Five  Reg.  Berkshire  Sows  If,*  ghfiS,t  8t,;ain- 

®  ^  u  all  proven  breeders, 

in  good  condition  now  for  early  Fall  breeding,  850 
each.  A.  J,  O’Donovan,  Jr.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

BRIGADIER  DUROCS  Sf, 

grandsons  and  grandaughters  of  Brigadier,  Jr.,  11 
times  grand  champion  in  two  years.  First  prize, 
SK,,  yearling.  1923,  Chicago  International.  Pigs 
are  sired  by  an  ll-mos.-old  boar,  standing  38  in.  tali 
and  weighing  460  lbs.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


DUROGS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrIHeld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 


ELMWOOD  FARMS 


P.  0.  Box  15 


BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


PolanfLnhinac  Srow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 

ruutnu  unmas  tere(,  hieh  c)as8  S40  to  S50  pie. 

Write  STANLEY  SHOKT  Clieswold,  Del. 

Pino  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 
1  ’o"  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  If  you  will  not 
return  our  crate  include  extra  (1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.) 

HOUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  j?"”'1 

prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE  Newville,  Pa. 

n  I  R  ’o  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 
u.  I.  u.  »  easy  feeding,  Big  typoStock,  *10.75  e’h.  Priirs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guax-anteed.  It.  1111.1.,  Seneca  fulls,  N.V. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  (Jliee  ter  W  hi  te  DI/^ C 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  ‘  lVJJ 


DOGS 


POLICE  PUPPIES  S'"*:  Interna 

„  ,  *  *  tional  Champion, 

Schatz  von  Hohentann.  DAM  :  Betty  von  Murgtluil 
Whelped  March  27th.  Price,  $60  and  $75  each.  Col¬ 
or,  Wolf  gray.  La  GROTTO  KENNELS.  South  Wilton,  Conn. 

PEDIGREED  POLICE  PUPS 

Sacrifice  sale,  mostly  female,  nine  mos,  and  older. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  own  fine  dispositioned 
intelligent  dogs.  Writeatonce.  Satisfact’n  guar’t’d 
Must  sell.  STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS.  Brandon,  Vermont 

Jtr*OLICE  Jb-*UPPIES-Females 

Stock  registered.  C.  O.  D.  820.  Female  Airedale 
2  years  old.  FOSTER  B.  CADY,  Box  1453.  Middletown,  N.Y 

Westridge  Police  Kennels  pups 

from  the  country’s  best,  $25-$85.  Danielson,  Conn. 

Geelong  AIREDALES 

The  farmer’s  dog  with  brains;  none  better.  Guar. 

ROSECREST  AIREDALE  BREEDING  FARM  Ramsey.  N  J. 

fiuarrlinn  AiroHalne  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
ouaruidfl  AllBUalBS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
*25;  Females,  *16,  with  papers.  BUAMIKFTII  I,  a  kg 
KENNELS,  Brand  reth  I.akr,  Hearer  Hirer  I*.  O.,  New  York 

For  Sale-Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

I  Male— 5  Female.  Prices  reasonable. 

ARTHUR  HOFFMAN  Box  27  Medford  Station,  L,  I.,  N.Y. 

/Ntxp  »  rr  f\  A  TLirTi  At  Stud.  Fawn’s  prize-win- 
uKtiAl  DAN tO  ning  8$ock'  $ome  yr.-old  fe- 

mos.-old  pullets. 


males  for 

MAX  LEVINE 


sale  or  trade  for  6- 

Spottswood.  N.  J. 


ForSale-Two  Female  Columbian  Collie  Pups 

whelped  in  April.  White  bodies— well  marked 
heads.  Bred  from  exceptional  stock.  810  each. 
Also  breeding  matron,  three  years  old.  Male,  1-yr. 
old.  All  registered.  Mrs.W.  C.  BARLOW,  Sugar  Grove.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Box  B6R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orov»»  Ulty,  I*a. 


FOR! 


,  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 


SALE  English  Salters  g,  K.  KENNELS  Marydil.  Maryland 


GOATS 


GOAT  AT  STUD 

Ijlanz.  No.  2513.  Pure  Toggenbnrg,  SON  ot  CHIEFTAIN, 
Fee,  $10;  board,  10c  a  day.  Correspondence  invited. 
FAIRMOUNT  APIARY  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


Qu/ico  Millr  finolo  #5W  and  UP-  HiKher  priced  than 
Onlao  111  1 1 5  UUdlo  gome,  but  a  great  deal  better. 
6IIAKPLE8  *.*  Centre  Square,  I’a. 


Thorobred  Toggenburg  Bucks  ueadyToV^rtTce 

now.  Reasonable  prices.  CIIAKLKS  CHANT,  Everett,  N.  J. 
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AMBRIA 

FENCE 


rk««o 

A  Hinge  Joint 
Fence 


What  are  the  essentials 
of  a  good  field  fence? 

CL  A  good  fence  must  have  a  zinc  coating  that  will 
not  crack  off. 

CL  The  coating  must  be  thick  enough  to  protect  the 
wire  under  all  climatic  conditions,  but  not  too  thick. 
CL  The  line  wires  must  be  full  length  and  springy  so 
that  the  fence  will  stretch  evenly  and  stay  tight. 

CL  It  should  preferably  be  a  Hinge- Joint  Cut-Stay  fence 
to  give  flexibility  and  to  conform  to  the  contour  of 
.the  ground. 

CL  It  must  be  made  of  good  steel. 

All  of  these  features  are  combined  in  Cambria  Fence 
— the  fence  that  is  made  in  One  Grade  only  to  Beth¬ 
lehem’s  high  standard  of  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  CAMBRIA  FENCE 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence  .Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


&  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


CRUMB’S  Hanging 

STANCHIONS 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 
Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn. 


Hay  and  Fodder  Grinder 


»  KNOW  A  WAV 
INTO  THE  CORN 
L  FI  ELD  LETS  GOANO, 
GET  SOME 


MY  DEAR  I'M  SIMPLY  STUFFED  NOW  COULDNT  TAKE 
ANOTHER  BITE  -  THE  BOSS  GIVES  US  LETZ. 
FEED  -  MAKES  IT  RIGHT  HERE  FROM  OUR  OWN/ 
FRESH  CROPS-SOMEHOW  I  ALWAYS  HAVE  AN 
ENORMOUS  AMOUNT  OF  CUDTOWORKON  AND  AM  , 
MAKING  A  LOT  MORE  Mil 
V  YOU  SHOULD  SEE  ME 
"ILL  UP  THE  RAIL 


THATS  NOTHING  ILL 

BE  LAYING  EGGS 
.  LONG  after  you 
ARE  HAMANDBACONV 


If  Your 

Animals  Could  Talk  „  _ 

They  Would  Ask  for  Letz  Home-Made  Feed 


yes-and  see 
HOW  I  AM  GROW 
1NG  AND  PUTTING, 
ON  PAT -THE 
BOSS  GIVES 
ME  LETZ  HPME 
\,MADE  FEED  TOO, 


TheLetzDixie  Cutterand  Grinder 
grinds  and  mixes  hay,  fodder  and 
grains  into  a  fine,  loose, bulky  feed 
from  which  animals  can  extract 
every  ounce  of  the  nourishment, 
thus  making  cows  give  15  to  30  % 
more  milk,  beef  cattle  are  fattened 
quicker  and  bring  highest  market 
prices  Hogs  are  fattened  as  cheap¬ 
ly  in  winter  months  as  in  summer. 
Hens  lay  eggs  all  winter.  Results 
never  fail  when  home-grown  crops 
are  ground  and  mixed  as  explained 
in  the  big  free  Letz  feeding  man¬ 
ual.  Send  for  copy  today. 

LETZ 

923  E.  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


MIXED  FEED  MAKER 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Thriftless  Pigs 

I  have  two  pigs  about  three  months 
old ;  they  are  very  poor,  do  not  seem  to 
grow,  cannot  make  them  eat,  and  they 
vomit  occasionally.  I  thought  it  was 
worms,  and  have  given  them  Epsom  salts, 
lots  of  wood  ashes,  and  allowed  them 
their  liberty  in  an  apple  orchard.  For 
feeding  we  are  giving  them  skim-milk 
with  middlings  and  occasionally  whole 
corn.  What  do  you  think  is  the  trou¬ 
ble?  J.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

We  think  it  practically  certain  that 
the  pigs  are  infested  with  worms,  and  if 
that  is  the  case  the  administration  of 
Epsom  salts  will  not  benefit  the  condi¬ 
tion.  That  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia ) 
is  a  laxative  in  small  doses  and  a  physic 
or  purgative  in  large  doses.  It  would  be 
likely  to  weaken  hogs  that  are  already  in 
a  somewhat  debilitated  condition,  for  it 
causes  an  outpouring  of  liquids  from  the 
blood  into  the  bowels.  To  rid  a  pig  of 
worms  the  correct  treatment  is  to  with¬ 
hold  feed  for  24  hours  and  then  give  it 
30  drops  of  oil  of  chenopodium  and  % 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  for  each  50  lbs.  of 
body  weight  of  pig.  Do  not  give  any 
pig  that  is  over  50  lbs.  in  weight  less 
than  one  ounce  of  castor  oil.  The  physic, 
when  worms  are  present,  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  it  has  not  such  a  weaken¬ 
ing  effect  as  Epsom  salt.  Give  the  medi¬ 
cine  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe,  or  from 
a  bottle  ;  not  in  the  feed.  If  worms  are 
voided  after  the  administration  of  the 
medicine,  repeat  the  treatment  in  two 
weeks.  When  the  worms  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  move  the  pigs  into  a  clean  colony 
house,  on  grass  not  used  by  swine  since 
it  was  seeded,  and  let  them  graze  green 
crops,  as  long  as  they  are  available.  In 
addition  to  skim-milk,  fed  twice  daily, 
give  the  pigs  middlings,  ground  corn  or 
ground  barley,  and  a  little  oilmeal  or  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  Feed  the  meal  dry  from 
a  self-feeder.  Also  allow  free  access  to 
salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone  and 
wood  ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal.  Be 
careful  to  keep  all  feeding  and  watering 
utensils  clean,  else  infection  of  the 
bowels  may  occur.  We  refer  to  invasion 
of  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  intestines  by  the  filth  germ 
Bacillus  necrophorus.  Such  invasion 
causes  the  disease  known  as  necrotic  en¬ 
teritis,  which  presents  symptoms  much 
like  those  of  the  chronic  form  of  hog 
cholera.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  pigs  in  question  are  so 
affected.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Prevention  is  all-important 
and  it  comes  from  keeping  the  pigs,  from 
birth,  in  new,  clean  quarters,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  and  keeping  them  abso¬ 
lutely  away  from  all  places  used  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  hogs.  The  reason  for  so 
doing  is  that  the  germ  mentioned  is  pre¬ 
valent  wherever  hogs  have  long  been  kept, 
for  it  is  normally  present  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  hog  and,  therefore,  is  voided 
in  the  feces.  It  is  taken  into  the  system 
with  feed  contaminated  by  the  feces  of 
affected  hogs,  or  from  feces  which  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  without  the  animal  hav¬ 
ing  become  injuriously  affected ;  for  the 
germs  normally  do  not  attack  the  bowels 
when  in  a  natural  or  healthy  condition, 
but  only  when  an  abraded  or  inflamed 
condition  has  been  caused  by  irritants  in 
the  feed.  In  our  experience  we  find 
necrotic  enteritis  common  in  pigs  that 
have  long  been  fed  corn  from  the  ground, 
or  that  have  been  fed  from  dirty  feed 
troughs  and  watering  troughs,  or  that 
take  their  drinking  water  from  an  old 
wallow  long  used  by  hogs,  or  that  have 
been  feeding  on  •whole  oats  or  ground  oats 
which  have  not  been  screened  to  remove 
hulls.  The  hulls  of  oats  irritate  the 
bowels  and  pave  the  way,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  entrance  of  necrotic  bacillus ;  when 
it  is  known  that  pigs  have  the  necrotic 
enteritis  disease  tinging  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  or  slop  light  blue  with  sulphate  of 
copper  (Milestone-)  or  light  pink  with 
potassium  permanganate  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  may  help,  and  some  veter¬ 
inarians  also  give  hypodermic  treatment 
with  mixed  infection  bacterin,  hut  there 
is  no  certain  or  specific  remedy  for  the 
disease. 


Chronic  Dysentery 

I  have  a  Jersey  yearling  bull  that  went 
wrong  in  June,  lost  flesh  very  rapidly, 
seemed  to  be  scoured,  then  passed  partly 
undigested  matter.  I  used  powdered  gold¬ 
en  seal ;  seemed  to  help,  passages  looked 
more  normal,  but  last  week  has  been 
scoured  again.  Have  been  giving  him 
syrup  of  brier  root  boiled  with  sugar  to 
a  syrup.  He  has  been  on  pasture  and 
have  been  feeding  oats.  l.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  bull  in 
question  is  afflicted  with  Johne’s  disease, 
also  called  chronic  bacterial  dysentery. 
It  is  a  germ-caused  disease  and  incurable. 
The  infection  is  spread  to  other  cattle  by 
feces  of  the  affected  animal  contaminat¬ 
ing  feed  upon  which  it  happens  to  fall. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  persistent 
scouring  and  the  feces  has  a  peculiarly 
fetid  odor.  Appetite  is  retained,  hut  the 
animal  gradually  loses  flesh  and  becomes 
merely  skin  and  bones  before  death. 
Temporary  improvement  may  occur  when 
the  animal  is  generously  fed,  hut  the 
symptoms  return  and  the  disease  eventu¬ 
ally  proves  fatal.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  disease  is  that  it  may  lie  dormant 
in  the  animal  for  months  or  years  and 
then  suddenly  “light  up”  When  sickness 
or  inadequate  feeding,  or  any  cause  of 
debility,  lowers  the  resistant  powers  of 
th,e  body.  When  the  disease  is  present  in 
a  herd  a  case  of  it  appears  now  and 
then,  hut  few  animals  are  attacked  at 
one  time.  It  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
common  for  an  animal  sold  from  the  in¬ 
fected  herd  to  show  no  symptom  of  the 
disease  at  the  time  of  sale  or  shipment, 
hut  develop  the  symptoms  long  after 
entering  the  new  herd.  This  insidious 
character  of  the  disease  makes  it  most  an¬ 
noying  and  the  source  of  grave  concern 
to  the  seller  and  of  loss  to  the  buyer. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  taken 
to  eradicate  the  disease  when  it  is  known 
to  exist  in  a  herd.  Experimental  work 
at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  'Station 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  biologic 
called  “johnin,”  by  the  hypodermic  in¬ 
jection  of  which,  in  the  same  way  that 
tuberculin  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  test  a 
suspected  animal  and  determine  if  it  is 
affected  with  Johne’s  disease.  The  sta¬ 
tion  mentioned  has  published  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  bulletin  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  should  be  studied  by  all  in¬ 
terested.  Your  veterinarian  possibly  may 
be  able  to  obtain  from  the  station,  veter¬ 
inary  department,  enough  johnin  to  test 
the  bull  and  such  a  test  would  he  advis¬ 
able,  if  it  can  he  managed.  It  is  also 
possible,  in  some  cases,  to  find  the  germs 
of  the  disease  by  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  scrapings  of  mucous  membrane 
taken  from  the  rectum  of  the  affected 
animal.  That  examination,  however, 
scarcely  is  reliable,  in  all  cases,  but  it 
is  worth  having  done,  if  testing  with 
johnin  cannot  be  arranged  for  by  your 
veterinarian.  Meanwhile  isolate  the  hull 
and  thoroughly  cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stall  he  has  occupied  and 
either  burn  or  plow  under  deeply  the 
bedding  and  manure  taken  from  his  stall. 
As  a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal-tar 
disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  Also 
mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  with 
each  three  gallons  of  freshly-made  lime 
wash.  Spray  the  wash  upon  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  fixtures  of  the  stable  and 
finally  flood  it  upon  the  floor  and  into  the 
gutter.  As  the  disease  may  turn  out  to 
be  more  simple  than  the  malignant  dis¬ 
ease  mentioned  medicinal  treatment  may 
be  tried,  in  addition  to  special  feeding.’ 
Twice  daily  given  the  young  hull  10 
drops  of  pure  beechwood  creosote,  one 
dram  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  and  30  grains 
of  bismuth  subnitrate,  in  a  pint  of  boiled 
milk,  and  gradually  increase  the  doses 
daily,  until  scouring  subsides.  Three 
doses  a  day  may  he  given,  if  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  quickly  follow  administra¬ 
tion  of  two  doses  daily,  for  a  few  days. 
Feed  dry  hay,  bright  oat  straw  and  corn 
stover,  and  a  little  ground  or  whole  oats 
and  corn,  when  the  scouring  subsides,  or 
abates. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Soy  Beans  for  Feed 

Besides  enriching  the  soil  in  nitrates, 
and  thus  making  it  more  productive  than 
before,  Soy  beans  make  rich  feeds  for  all 
farm  animals.  The  vines  can  be  cut  for 
hay ;  the  straw  after  the  beans  have  been 
thrashed  out,  make  a  very  rich  roughage 
feed,  and  there  isn’t  a  fowl  nor  beast  on 
the  farm  from  hen  to  horse  but  what  will 
readily  eat  the  beans. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  thrash  the  beans 
in  order  to  feed  them.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  readily  eat  them  in  the 
pod.  With  the  exception  of  hogs,  these 
farm  animals  eat  beans,  pods  and  all, 
leaving  only  a  few  of  the  coarse,  woody 
stems.  To  feed  Soy  beans  in  this  way, 
they  should  be  cut  or  pulled,  placed  in  lit¬ 
tle  piles,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
in  the  field,  after  which  they  are  hauled 
to  the  barn  and  stored,  to  be  fed  when 
wanted.  Just  a  small  forkful  should  be 
fed  at  a  time,  for  the  beans  are  very  rich 
in  protein  and  oils  and  should  not  be  fed 
excessively.  We  have  found  it  best,  in 
harvesting  the  beans,  to  cut  them  with  a 
mower  with  a  clover  buncher  attached. 
If  they  are  pulled,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  roots  are  somewhat  decayed,  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  pulled  easier  and 
without  a  whole  clod  of  soil  clinging  to 
the  roots.  However  careful,  one  cannot 
prevent  some  of  the  soil  being  hauled  to 
the  barn  with  the  tops,  which  will  make 
the  feed  very  dusty  and  sandy. 

When  fed  in  the  pod,  or  otherwise, 
farm  animals  certainly  thrive  well  on  the 
beans.  It  puts  the  “pep”  in  them  and 
makes  their  coats  as  sleek  as  a  mole’s. 
One  has  no  idea  how  cows  will  pick  up 
on  their  milk  flow,  what  gains  pigs  and 
hogs  will  make,  how  horses  will  keep  up, 
and  how  hens  will  cackle  and  lay  when 
fed  Soy  beans. 

We  are  now  feeding  our  horses  Soy 
bean  straw  just  as  it  came  from  the 
thrashing  machine.  They  get  only  two 
ears  of  corn  and  a  little  hay  at  noon¬ 
time,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  how 
well  they  do.  They  clean  up  all  the 
straw  with  the  exception  of  the  larger 
woody  stems,  which  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Soy  bean  straw  is  found  to  equal 
oat  straw  in  feeding  value  as  a  roughage 
where  horses  are  allowed  to  pick  it  over. 
Analysis  show  it  almost  equal  to  Timothy 
hay,  having  only  5  lbs.  less  of  feeding 
value  (digestible  nutrients)  per  100  lbs. 
of  feed.  But  of  course  Timothy  hay  is 
finer  and  will  be  eaten  up  cleaner ;  how¬ 
ever  it  is  found  that  the  woody  stalks  of 
the  Soy  bean  straw  that  are  left,  con¬ 
tain  very  little  feeding  value,  therefore 
there  is  very  little  lost  by  these  parts  not 
being  eaten.  We  used  to  consider  Soy 
bean  straw  only  good  for  bedding,  but 
when  we  found  the  cattle  and  horses  eat¬ 
ing  up  most  of  their  bedding,  we  learned 
its  feeding  value,  and  have  since  been 
using  it  as  a  roughage. 

As  a  hay,  Soy  beans  make  a  very  rich 
feed,  equaling  that  of  Alfalfa  but,  being 
a  little  coarser,  will  not  be  eaten  up  so 
close.  The  parts  left  are  almost  worth¬ 
less  as  a  feed,  as  they  contain  mostly 
woody  fiber.  Soy  beans,  as  a  hay  crop, 
are  found  very  useful  to  fill  in  where 
some  early  Spring  crop  has  failed,  or 
where  clover  seeding  fails  to  make  a 
stand.  They  are  also  very  useful  to  sow 
on  fields  following  the  harvest  of  early 
maturing  crops  such  as  oats,  early  pota¬ 
toes,  and  old  strawberry  beds.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  crops,  they  have  ample  time  to 
mature  sufficiently  for  hay  purposes, 
while  at  the  same  time  improve  the  soil. 

When  grown  for  hay  purposes,  Soy 
beans  should  be  drilled  or  sown  broadcast 
so  that  they  grow  thicker  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  a  finer  growth  than  when 
grown  in  rows  that  allow  cultivation. 
Varieties  such  as  the  Mongol,  Ebony  and 
Pekin  are  recommended  for  hay,  as  they 
naturally  vine  more. 

The  beans  themselves  can  be  fed  along 
with  corn  to  horses  or  cattle  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  per  animal  twice  a  day.  They 
are  too  rich  in  oils  and  protein  to  be  fed 
in  larger  quantities,  and  when  fed  with 
corn  in  this  way  both  feeds  give  better 
results  because  of  a  better  balanced  ra¬ 


tion.  Milk  cows  should  be  fed  about  the 
same  amount  as  work  horses,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  milk  flow.  The  beans 
can  be  ground  and  fed  with  other  feeds, 
but  we  have  found  stock  liking  them  bet¬ 
ter  when  fed  whole.  We  have  tried  feed¬ 
ing  the  soaked  beans  with  slop  feeds  to 
fattening  hogs,  but  they  did  not  eat 
them.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  whole 
beans  were  thrown  to  them  they  ate  them 
up  slick  and  clean.  In  hogging  down 
corn,  we  have  found  the  hogs  always  do 
better  where  there  are  Soy  beans  in 
with  the  corn.  They  help  balance  the 
ration,  at  least  gives  the  hog  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  he  takes  advantage  of. 

Hens  also  do  well  on  and  like  Soy 
beans.  In  the  Fall  after  the  Soy  beans 
have  been  cut,  we  always  note  the  chick¬ 
ens  feeding  on  the  shelled  beans.  If  hens 
have  cracked  or  whole  Soy  beans  before 
them  from  early  Fall  on,  they  will  begin 
to  lay  sooner  in  the  Winter.  Pullets  and 
liens  will  consume  more  of  the  beans  if 
they  are  fed  in  a  cracked  state.  When 
fed  in  this  condition,  they  should  be  fed 
through  a  self-feeder  so  the  hens  cannot 
work  out  more  than  they  eat,  otherwise, 
in  picking  out  the  smaller  pieces,  the 
larger  ones  are  sure  to  be  knocked  over¬ 
board.  A  great  many  cracked  beans,  and 
whole  ones,  too,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
barn  floor  of  the  mow  where  Soy  beans 
have  been  stored.  Our  hens  are  being  fed 
these  cracked  and  whole  beans  through 
a  self-feeder  and  are  not  given  anything 
else  in  the  line  of  protein  feeds,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  digester  tankage 
mixed  with  bran.  When  hens  have  ac¬ 


cess  to  Soy  beans  from  early  Fall  on,  the 
farmer’s  wife  will  have  plenty  of  eggs  for 
home  use  or  sale  all  Winter. 

Owing  to  the  usefulness  of  Soy  beans 
for  hay  and  straw,  and  the  richness  of 
the  beans  themselves  as  a  protein  feed 
and  the  improvement  of  the  soil  which  is 
brought  about  by  growing  them,  they 
should  be  grown  by  every  farmer.  They 
are  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  farm 
crops.  B.  w.  K. 

Michigan. 

Feeding  a  Calf 

I  am  trying  to  raise  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  calf  that  was  with  the  cow  for 
seven  weeks  and  now  we  cannot  get  it  to 
drink  milk,  eat  oats  or  corn  or  bran, 
only  a  small  amount  of  hay.  G.  w.  H. 

York  Springs,  Pa. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  such  a 
case  is  usually  that  the  calf  is  not  gradu¬ 
ally  accustomed  to  drinking  skim-milk 
and  eating  mixed  meals  and  hay  before  it 
is  weaned.  The  process  should  start  the 
minute  the  calf  will  take  a  notion  to  feed 
other  than  its  dam’s  milk.  To  get  a  calf 
to  drinking  milk  gradually  lengthen  the 
times  it  is  kept  away  from  its  dam,  so 
that  it  becomes  a  little  hungry  ;  then  give 
it  a  little  milk  in  a  pail.  Wetting  the 
muzzle  with  milk  will  usually  start  the 
calf  to  licking  and  then  to  a  desire  for 
more  of  the  milk.  Sometimes  a  little  salt 
rubbed  on  the  muzzle  has  the  same  effect. 
When  the  nursing  calf  gets  accustomed 
to  drinking  some  milk  and  eating  meals 
and  hay  it  may  gradually  be  weaned 
from  its  mother  by  lengthening  the  times 
between  nursings  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  other 
feed  allowed. 

We  have  found  that  a  calf  generally 
likes  oatmeal  better  than  other  feeds  at 


first.  That  may  be  allowed  for  a  few 
days  and  then  be  replaced  by  crushed 
oats.  To  that  may  be  added  a  little  wheat 
bran,  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
and  later  adding  oilmeal.  That  is  best 
dampened  before  feeding  and  a  very  little 
salt  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  feed  to  make 
it  more  palatable  or  better  relished.  After 
the  calf  is  eating  heartily  of  meals  whole 
oats  may  gradually  be  substituted  for  the 
crushed  grain  and  shelled  corn  allowed 
later. 

The  calf  in  question  should  be  taken 
outdoors  for  a  time  on  every  sunny  day, 
as  direct  sunshine  is  necessary  to  its  full 
development.  The  outdoor  exercise  will 
also  stimulate  appetite.  Two  or  three 
times  daily  dip  its  muzzle  in  warm  milk 
and  introduce  a  finger  or  two  into  the 
mouth.  A  calf  will  then,  as  a  rule,  start 
sucking  and  incidentally  takes  the  milk 
for  which  it  should  soon  acquire  a  keen 
relish  without  further  coaxing. 

If  the  calf  is  not  thriving  well  give  it 
two  teaspoons  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily 
and  increase  the  dose,  if  that  seems  to  be 
necessary.  In  addition  to  meals  offer 
choice  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  sprinkle 
it  lightly  with  salty  water.  A.  s.  A. 


A  boy  left  the  farm  and  got  a  job  in 
the  city.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  broth¬ 
er  who  elected  to  stick  to  the  farm,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  joys  of  the  city  life  in  which 
he  said :  “Thursday  we  autoed  out  to 
the  Country  Club,  where  we  golfed  until 
dark.  Then  we  motored  to  the  beach  for 
the  week-end.”  The  brother  on  the  farm 
wrote  back :  “Yesterday  we  buggied  to 
town  and  baseballed  all  the  afternoon. 
Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and 
ge-hawed  until  sundown.  After  we  had 
suppered,  we  piped  for  a  while.  After 
that  we  staircased  up  to  our  room  and 
bedsteaded  until  the  clock  fived.” — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Christian  Advocate. 


Per  Month  from  20  Cows 


EXCLUSIVE 

Feautures 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Easily  removable  —  can  be 
cleaned  and  put  back  In  a  jiffy. 
Top  and  bottom  feed — a  big 
feature. 

“Locktlte”fasteners  never  work 
loose. 

Valve  Holder  can’t  move. 

Bowl  as  rigid  as  If  one  piece. 
“Stay  Put”  fastenings  always 
stay  put. 

Jamesway  Paddle  for  operat¬ 
ing  valve. 

No  danger  of  overflow. 

Keeps  floors  dry. 

Can  clean  without  removing  If 
desired. 

Trouble- preventing  strainer. 
Enlarged  inlets. 

Non-stick  valve  always  works. 
Replaceable  Fuller  Ball 
Extra  Large  Bowl. 

Attach  to  Wood  or  Steel  Stalls. 
Accessibility. 


Let  the  Cow  Tester  Tell  it 

Fred  G.  Engelstad,  Tester  for  Rewey  Cow  Testing 
Ass ’n.,  Rewey,  Wis.: 

“A  good  opportunity  was  had  to  note  the  value 
of  drinking  cups  in  two  herds  recently,  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ralph  Matthews,  the  other  to  Wesley 
Eddington.  Mr.  Matthews  found  his  fresh  cows 
gained  5  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  one  as  high  as  7  lbs. 
Eddington’s  herd  of  20  cows  gained  75  to  80  lbs. 
per  day  after  installing  drinking  cups.  This 
increase  was  worth  $1.85  per  day,  or  $55*00 
PER  MONTH.”  ^ 


Jamesway 

Drinking  Cups  Did  It, 

They  will  do  it  for  you.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
them.  If  you  don’t  put  them  in,  you’ll  pay  for  them  just 
the  same — over  and  over  again — in  the  loss  of  milk  every 
two  or  three  months. 

L.  H.  Klaas,  of  Illinois,  writes:  “Our  cows  increased  in 
milk  production  25%.  In  three  months  this  paid  for  our 
cups.  Before,  we  were  paying  for  them  every  three 
months  and  not  getting  them.” 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  putting  in  a  cheap  (B.E.I) 

drinking  cup.  If  you  do,  you  buy  trouble.  Wm.  N. 

Taylor,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  says:  —  “I  surely 
appreciate  your  Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  after 
having  used  other  makes.  Yours  are  by  far 
the  best.” 

Prove  it  Yourself 
Send  for  This  Book 

Get  posted  on  this  important,  money-mak¬ 
ing,  time-saving  convenience.  Send  today 
for  our  New  Jamesway  Book.  Satisfy  yourself 
that  the  Jamesway  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Drinking  Cup  is  all  ■  JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  A13 
and  more  than  we  *  Ft. Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira, N.Y.,  Minneapolis, Minn, 
claim.  Stop  losing  n 

money  daily.  Mail  cou-  Z  Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  Bam  Equipment, 
pon  today.  To  office  B 

nearest  you.  H  Name . 


■  P.  O. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson^  Wis*  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■state_ St.  No.  or  R.f.d. 
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profits  from 

poultry  and  hogs 

A  couple  of  useful  farm  citizens  these,  the 
hen  and  the  hog.  Paying  good  profits,  they 
deserve  good  care — must  have  it,  in  fact,  to 
do  their  best  for  you. 

For  a  dustless  floor  in  the  poultry  house, 
for  a  clean,  sanitary  hog  house,  use  con¬ 
crete,  made  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

Concrete  construction  is  permanent; 
therefore,  it  is  true  economy.  It  actually 
costs  less  than  impermanent  construction 
because  it  needs  no  repairs.  Of  course,  you 
do  not  use  concrete  for  temporary  improve¬ 
ments — but  since  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
most  jobs  permanently,  it  is  worth  while  to 
insist  on  having  Atlas  Portland  Cement  for 
the  work. 

Its  high  quality  record  during  more  than 
thirty  years’  use  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Atlas  is  known  as  “the  Stand¬ 
ard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  meas¬ 
ured.’’ 

Send  for  a  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm,’’  the  free  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  It  tells  simply,  but  clearly, 
how  ordinary  farm  help  can  do  much  of  the 
smaller  concrete  work  that  means  protec¬ 
tion  and  economy  to  you. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SWail  this  coupon 

TODAY 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name - 

Address _ 


The  Henyard 


The  Fried  Chicken 
Champion 

We  know  a  man  who  made  an  unex¬ 
pected  call  at  a  southern  farmhouse  some 
fewr  years  ago.  The  family  had  finished 
dinner  —  finished  it  in  a  double  sense 
since  there  was  nothing  left,  and  natur¬ 
ally,  the  visitor  must  be  fed.  As  he  sat 
in  the  front  room  he  heard  a  great  com¬ 
motion  in  the  yard  and  saw  a  little  col¬ 
ored  boy  chasing  a  gray  chicken.  The 
bird  was  finally  cornered  and  the  boy  fell 
upon  him  with  a  hatchet.  A  fat  colored 
cook  quickly  stripped  off  the  feathers  and 
carried  the  warm  carcass  into  the  cook 
house,  from  the  chimney  of  which  there 
soon  belched  forth  a  cloud  of  thick  smoke 
from  the  pine  wood  fuel.  In  what  seemed 
a  remarkably  short  time  the  guest  was 
served  with  “fried  chicken”  cooked  as 
only  those  southern  cooks  can  handle  a 
bird  over  the  fire.  The  scientific  men 
may  tell  us  that  such  meat  never  should 
be  used  as  human  food  until  the  animal 
heat  has  been  taken  from  it,  but  had 
they  been  on  hand  for  that  meal  they 
would  have  eaten  the  bird  and  reserved 
their  advice  for  the  next  one. 

Last  Fall  we  had  a  story  from  New 
London.  Conn.,  of  a  man  who  killed, 
dressed  and  fried  a  chicken  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  His  name  is  given  as 
Johnny  'Caves,  and  lie  was  a  chef  at  the 
Winthrop  House.  The  story  is  that 
Johnny  went  to  a  dance  at  which  the 
question  of  rapid  cooking  came  up,  and 
Johnny  was  moved  to  bet  that  he  could 
kill,  pluck  and  fry  a  chicken  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  ‘Now  let  a  reporter  of  The  Day 
continue  the  story  : 

We  have  no  comment  to  make.  We 
admit  frankly  that  we  could  not  do  the 
job  in  300  licks  of  a  clock  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  rank  as  an  expert. 

“That’s  my  bet,”  answered  any  given 
number  of  those  present,  and  floor  was 
cleared,  a  fire  was  started,  and  the  bets 
were  on.  Two  live  chickens  were  se¬ 
cured  from  the  nearby  yard  of  one  of  the 
guests  and  Johnny  tried  for  a  half  nel¬ 
son  on  the  first  one  thrown  to  him,  but 
the  chicken  fooled  him  by  flying  out 
through  an  open  window.  That  one  didn’t 
count.  The  window  was  closed  to  pre¬ 
vent  Chicken  No.  2  from  also  flying  the 
coop,  and  said  fowl  was  thrown  onto  the 
floor.  The  story  is  vouched  for  by  all  of 
those  present,  and  so  all  that  can  be  said 
about  it,  is  that  Johnny  Caves  is  a  fast 
man,  a  very  fast  man,  for  in  three  min¬ 
utes  and  ten  seconds  by  the  official  timer’s 
watch,  he  had  killed,  plucked,  cleaned 
and  fried  that  chicken,  and  in  30  seconds 
more  the  official  judges  were  sinking 
their  teeth  in  it,  and  that,  is  the  story  of 
those  present  and  they’ll  stick  to  it. 

“Johnny’s  usual  time,  according  to  his 
own  modest  admission,  for  catching,  kill¬ 
ing,  plucking,  cleaning,  seasoning  and 
frying  a  chicken  in  4  minutes  29  seconds, 
but  he  overdid  himself  Monday  night.  He 
challenges  anybody  in  the  world  to  meet 
him  in  a  catch  as  catch  can  chicken  cook¬ 
ing  contest.” 


Hatching  Cold  Storage  Eggs 

A  man  here,  who  claims  to  know,  says 
a  person  can  place  eggs  in  cold  storage 
in  the  Spring  and  they  will  give  a  good 
percentage  hatch  when  taken  out  six 
months  later.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it?  For  best  broiler  market  hatch¬ 
ing  should  be  done  the  middle  or  last  of 
December,  and  in  figuring  costs  with  a 
group,  I  put  expense  of  eggs  at  75  to  90 
cents  a  dozen  and  low'  fertility.  Lie 
spoke  up  and  said,  not  at  all  necessary ; 
buy  your  eggs  in  the  season  when  prices 
are  low  and  fertility  good ;  put  them  in 
cold  storage,  and  when  you  want  to 
hatch  go  get  them  and  put  them  into  your 
incubators  and  get  a  60  to  75  per  cent 
hatch.  E.  w.  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  hatches 
are  pretty  good  with  fresh  eggs,  if  your 
informant  can  get  the  same  with  cold 
storage  eggs  six  months  old,  he  should  go 
to  it.  Two  w'eeks  is  about  the  time  limit 
for  good  hatches,  even  w’hen  eggs  are 
kept  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
After  that,  they  show  a  steady  decrease 
in  hatchability.  The  Storrs  Experiment 
Station  reports  the  result  of  incubating 
over  1,100  eggs,  produced  and  kept  under 
like  conditions  but  about  one-half  from 
three  to  five  days  old,  the  balance  11  and 
12  days  of  age  before  incubation  was  be¬ 
gun.  In  the  case  of  the  fresher  eggs,  a 
60  per  cent  hatch  was  obtained,  or  71 
per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs.  Those  a  few 
days  older  yielded  a  52  per  cent  hatch 
of  all  incubated  and  63%  per  cent  of 
those  that  were  fertile.  A  temperature 
of  from  50  to  60  degrees  is  probably  best 
for  holding  eggs  to  be  incubated,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  set  after  being  laid  the 
better.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  with  Worms 

My  pullets  three  months  old  have  little 
worms  in  the  blind  gut.  What  can  I  do 
for  them?  mbs.  e.  b. 

Perhaps  'the  best  remedy  for  worms, 
which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  with  these  pullets,  is  tobacco 
dust.  This  may  be  fed  dry  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  dust  to  50  lbs.  of  dry 
mash,  the  mash  with  tobacco  added  being 
fed  as  usual  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  then  discontinued  for  a  like  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  tobacco  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  nicotine  content  if  it  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  A  _  few  pullets  may  also  be 
treated  by  giving  them  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  one  to  two  teaspoons  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  some  simple  oil.  This 
may  be  follow'ed  after  several  hours  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  a  large  teaspoon  for 
each  pullet.  The  cause  of  the  apparent 
paralysis  of  the  legs  often  seen  in  grow- 
ing  pullets  or  cockerels  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms  in  large  numbers  is  believed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  it  in  many 
cases.  M.  b.  n. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  September  4,  1925. 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  23  1190 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  52  2590 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . ...’.  01  2937 

ml'  H-_B-  Kent-  N.  Y .  55  2011 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  71  2012 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass . .’  71  2702 

The  B.  R.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  39  2440 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  06  2849 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  52  2795 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  45  0107 

s.  t.  c.  Fm,  n.  j . ;;  i  r28i 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . . .  65  2781 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  43  1872 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  22  2118 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio . .  13  1255 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J . 39  2162 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio . ’  53  2991 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  57  2713 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  46  2286 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J . ’  59  2050 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  50  2540 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  05  2500 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  12  1800 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 63  2025 

Beck  Egg  Fm.  N.  J .  43  2651 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa .  82  3009 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  67  3288 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  39  2713 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y .  102  3507 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  70  3552 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  57  2904 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  63  3070 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  79  3334 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  53  2502 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  55  2670 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  70  3134 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  87  2979 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  39  2020 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  09  3192 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  70  2798 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  28  3180 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  08  2870 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  60  2801 

Hoehn  F'm,  N.  Y .  74  2717 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  58  2779 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  57  3289 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  63  2075 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  58  2577 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  53  2300 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  79  2957 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  72  3134 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  52  2640 

Karol's  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  14  1567 

Circle  (IV)  Fm,  Ohio .  58  2941 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  32  2433 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  58  2713 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  58  2764 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  54  2558 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  59  2414 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J . 39  2967 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . ; .  . .  67  2772 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  60  2407 

Evergreen  F’m,  N.  J .  65  3118 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  47  2353 

E-vnn-so  Fm,  Pa . 69  2812 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  70  2930 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  64  2917 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  42  2605 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  71  3199 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  53  2549 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  38  2798 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  47  2854 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  41  2840 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  57  295S 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  71  2959 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  70  3039 

Willgerodt  Bros,  N.  J .  87  3238 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  67  2450 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  60  3023 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  43  2525 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  55  2422 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  80  3112 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  82  2843 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  84  3391 

Wliiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  58  2008 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  51  2759 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  81  3052 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  76  3081 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J .  65  2789 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  05  2509 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  66  2775 

Culmor  L.  Fm,  Conn .  4  1097 

Five  Point  L.  Fm,  N,  J .  83  2943 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Fm,  Ohio .  22  2418 


S.  C.  Anconas 


W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada  .  41  2080 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  08  2681 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  48  1172 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  20  1030 

Big  AVood  Lake  Fm,  Me .  42  1279 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  1799 


Total 


5597  201516 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1275. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 

preferably  ou  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond ,  Indiana.  _ _ 

VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  wool  direct  from  the 
farms;  knitting  machine  yarns  a  specialty; 
samples  free.  MAINE  SHEEP  &  WOOL  ASSN., 
Augusta,  Maine.  _ 

NEW  buckwheat  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  SC  f.o.b. 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Carlot  Kiefer  pears,  $1  bushel;  all 
large  and  clean.  Address  MANZELLA’S 
CHESTNUT  HILL  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NEW  honey,  light,  $7.50;  dark.  $0  per  00-lb. 

can.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY — Light,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10: 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs  here,  dark  clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat.  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Currier  prints,  Godey’s  lady  hooks, 
pewter,  antiques  of  any  kind.  ADVMtHo»» 
7552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peas,  oats  and  barley  mixed,  $2.10 

per  100  lbs.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley. 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

GOOD  home  for  old  people,  tender  care,  rates 

reasonable.  MRS.  H.  HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

600  CHOICE  cedar  posts  or  one  car  from  5  in. 

to  9  in.  on  small  end,  8  ft.  long,  50c  each  In 
carlo ts;  also  about  1,000  or  one  car  of  7-ft. 
split  posts,  cut  out  of  first  growth  cedar:  rails 
at  20c  each  in  carlots;  prices  f.o.b. 
town,  N.  Y.  on  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  E.  ,T.  GOOD- 
man,  R.  D.  3,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clove;-,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.00. 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  white  comb.  $•>••>": 
amber  and  dark,  $4.50.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.  


PURE  honey,  comb  and  extracted;  latest  price¬ 
list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  _ . 


PRESSURE  canner,  size  14-qt.  cans:  standard 
No.  1  bone  cutter;  cost  $40;  both  nearly  new; 
$10  each.  LANE,  6  Jefferson  Place,  Montclair, 
N.  J.  _ _ _ — 

WANTED  to  buy  Currier  or  Currier  and  lvcs 
old-fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dilaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Winter  apples,  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings;  bushels  or  barrels;  price  right.  Write 
RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N,  Y, _ 

ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A.  A. 

MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-11). 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone;  one  00-lb.  can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$15,  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Its  Effects 

In  the  Fall  of  1024  most  poultrymen 
in  this  locality  had  a  lot  of  canker  and 
chickenpox  in  their  flocks.  Chickenpox 
is  a  blood  disease  and  often  develops 
into  canker  which  I  suppose  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  diphtheric  roup.  Am 

1  right?  Just  what  effect  has  cod  liver 
oil  on  a  chicken’s  system  to  ward  off  the 
two  above  mentioned  diseases?  You  use 

2  per  cent  or  2  lbs.  of  oil  to  every  100  of 

grain.  Do  you  mix  the  oil  in  the  mash 
or  hard  grain,  or  both?  When  you  say 
2  per  cent,  and  for  instance,  it  was  mixed 
only  in  the  mash,  would  you  figure  on 
total  amount  of  mash  and  grain  fed,  or 
just  amount  of  mash?  I  suppose  the 
argyrol  used  for  canker  is  painted  on 
with  a  brush.  R.  J.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  only  effect  that  cod  liver  oil  has  on 
a  bird’s  system  is  to  help  build  it  up  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  able  to  ward 
off  diseases.  Cod  liver  oil  is  not  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
it  is  a  body  builder  and  helps  to  get  the 
body  in  good  condition,  acting  in  this  way 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  If 
birds  are  in  good  condition  of  flesh  their 
chance  of  getting  a  disease  is  much  less 
than  if  they  are  run  down.  They  may  of 
course  even  in  good  condition  become  in¬ 
fected  with  some  disease,  but.  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  much  less  in  birds  of  good  con¬ 
dition  than  in  birds  of  poor  condition. 
The  cod  liver  oil  may  be  mixed  either  in 
the  grain  or  mash,  but  it  is  easier  to  mix 
in  the  grain  and  for  that  reason  it  is  ad¬ 
vised.  It  is  mixed  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  grain  fed,  and  not 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  grain 
and  mash. 

Argyrol  may  be  painted  on  with  a 
brush  or  with  a  swab  made  of  a  match 
stick  and  cotton.  R.  R.  H. 


Diarrhoea;  Boils 

What  is  wrong  with  my  three-months- 
old  chickens?  They  have  weak  legs  and 
running  of  the  bowels ;  the  discharge  is 
a  dark  brownish  color.  I  have  some  year- 
old  hens  that  get  a  kind  of  boil  in  the 
mouth  which  is  filled  with  a  hard  white 
substance.  It  comes  on  the  side  of  the 
mouth  sometimes  both  on  the  top  and 
bottom.  In  both  cases  the  chickens  are 
hearty.  I  am  feeding  a  growing  mash 
taken  from  The  It.  N.-Y.,  also  the  egg 
mash.  The  scratch  contains  oats,  corn, 
wheat  for  old  fowls,  and  just  corn  and 
wheat  for  the  younger  ones.  w.  c.  c. 

Herndon,  Va. 

There  is  no  treatment  to  be  given  for 
diarrhoea  alone.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause,  and  as  it  is  hard  to  tell 
from  your  letter  just  what  the  cause  is, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  give  treatment 
for  worms  as  this  may  be  the  cause.  I 
would  advise  your  feeding  tobacco  duse  in 
the  mash  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  amount  of  mash  fed.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  you  feed  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  grain  ration  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  amount  of  grain 
fed.  This  will  help  to  keep  the  birds  in 
good  condition,  and  may  help  to  prevent 
the  weak  legs.  Regarding  the  boil  that 
your  hens  seem  to  have  in  their  mouths 
I  would  suggest  that  you  open  this, 
squeeze  out  the  pus  and  treat  with  dis¬ 
infectant.  K.  R.  H. 


Hens  with  Worms 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


White  Leghorn  hens  are  affected  with 
worms.  It  is  a  long  thin  yellowish  white, 
%  iff-  wide  and  length  about  2%  to  3 
in.  The  head  can  be  seen.  The  body  is 
transparent.  The  hen  strains  to  pass  it. 
It  seems  to  take  all  the  hen’s  strength 
in  so  doing.  What  do  you  advise? 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  tobacco 
dust  in  your  mash  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  amount  of  mash 
fed.  When  it  is  time  to  put  these  birds 
in  the  laying  house  I  would  suggest  that 
you  put  them  in  a  house  that  was  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  the 
yard  to  be  plowed  and  limed  well,  add  un¬ 
slaked  lime  just  before  rain.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  when  there  will  be  rain, 
the  ground  should  be  wet  by  some  other 
means.  After  the  lime  has  been  applied, 
clean  and  disinfect  freely  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  any  worms  that  may  be  passed  in 
the  droppings.  R.  R-H. 


Fall  Molt 

I  have  200  Leghorn  pullets ;  some  are 
five  months  old,  the  others  four  months. 
They  are  losing  feathers,  but  one  cannot 
notice  it  on  the  chickens.  The  coop  and 
run  are  all  full  of  feathers.  I  feed  the 
prepared  mash  and  also  scratch  feed.  Is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  the  feed, 
or  is  it  a  regular  matter?  H.  l.  ii. 

These  pullets  are  taking  on  their  Win¬ 
ter  clothes  and  discarding  the  garments 
of  chickhood.  Molting  is  more  or  less  a 
continuous  process  from  hatch  to  matur¬ 
ity,  being  accelerated  in  the  Fall,  when 
the  plumage  of  maturity  is  being  taken 
on.  M.  B.  D. 


Outdoor  Sunshine 

Inside  Your  Poultry  Houses 


Hammer, 
tachs  and 
pair  of  or¬ 
dinary  sheaig 
are  the  only 
tools  needed 
to  put  up 
CEL-O-GLASS. 

CEL-O-GLASS  yet,  send 
feet.  Only  one  to  each 

Cello  Products 


YOU  can  now  provide  all  the  benefits  of  outdoor 
sunshine  for  your  chicks  without  exposing  them 
to  outside  weather  and  temperatures,  simply  by 
using  CEL-O-GLASS  for  your  poultry  house  fronts, 
lights  and  doors. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  remarkable,  unbreakable, 
weatherproof  material  that  lets  through  the  valuable 
health-building  ULTRA-VIOLET  rays  of  the  sun.  As 
you  know,  the  Ultra-Violetraysprevent“weaklegs”and 
other  diseases  among  chicks  and  make  them  grow 
faster  and  lay  more  eggs.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  only 
commercially  accessible  material  that  lets  through 
the  ULTRA-VIOLET  rays. —  glass  keeps  them  out. 

Think  of  it! — your  chicks  bathed  in 
plenty  of  good  pure  sunlight  with  the 
Ultra-Violet  rays  left  in — and  at  the 
same  time  protected  indoors. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you 
should  use  CEL-O-GLASS.  It  saves 
broken  windows,  it  is  far  more  durable 
than  cloth,  it  keeps  out  cold  and  keeps 
in  heat,  and  it  is  easy  to  put  up- 
hammer,  tacks  and  an  ordinary  pair  of 
shears  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  use  CEL-O-GLASS. 
Try  it! 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  genuine 
us  $5.00  for  a  trial  size  roll  postpaid,  containing  33  square 
person.  Write  for  instructive  folder  No.  28. 


A  TTn  O-fl 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  S£E& 

pK-Kk  cockerels 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’  malethat  BiredC  ANADA’s 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase 
in  laying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’B  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  ».  Altoona,  Pa. 


We  Purchased  J?i«‘  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $?.5©  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  1. 


C  from  Directly  Imported 
lUlhtKLLj  English  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

with  pedigrees  of  272-314,  March  hatched,  heavy 
honed,  long  bodied  fellows  that  will  breed  first 
grade  layers  and  extra  large  birds,  too.  Shipped  on 
approval.  83  each.  A  few  extra  fine  Black  Jersey 
Giant  Cockerels,  present  weight  about7  lbs.,  $3.50. 
R  T.  Ewing  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  Bi-Product  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 

300  BAR.  ROCK  PULLETS  thorough¬ 
bred,  from  2  high  producing  strain,  3V4  mos.  old. 
Prices,  $1 .75-52.15  $2  61)  each,  in  lots  of  15  or  more. 
BRHOKCREST  KA  KM _ Cranbury,  N.  J. 

THE  KENT. BARRED  ROCKS 

are  leading  the  Vineland  contest.  Breeding  cocks,, 
cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  B,  KENT  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


Trapnestod  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous  breeders.  Cocker- 
I  els.  Catalog  free.  AHTIIUIt  SKAHLK8,  8-M,  Milford,  N.  H. 


PULLETS 

We  have  several  thousand  selected  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BULLETS  for  sale  at  $3  and  $2.50 
each.  Box  50.  LAURELTON  FARMS  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Dill  I  CTQ  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  production  bred,  3  mos. 
rULLC  I  o  old,  $1.25  each  :  4  mos.  old,  ti.50  each.  R.  I. 
Reds,  5  mos.  old,  *2  each.  FRED  HEUER,  SAYV1LUJ,  N.Y. 


Sale-125  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  strain. 

Fine  layers  <fc  breed's,  $lecii.  RAYMOND  HONE,  Cherry  v»lley,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-300  Pullets,  Peachie  Strain 

fed — free  range.  Poach  Lako  Farm,  R.  F.  0.3, Brew»t«r, N.Y. 


CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

$3.25 

$6  00 

$11.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  2.75 

5  00 

9  00 

2.50 

4.50 

B  00 

Free  range.  __ 

W.  A.LAUVE 


Leghorn.. 

H’vy  Mxd _ 

IOO96  delivery  guaranteed. 

ER 


_  Circular. 

McAllstervHle,  Pa. 


Promising  PULLETS  I  SO  Barred  I 


Ypril  and  May  hatched. 

IUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 


_ Rock 

82,  82,50  and  83  each. 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


ALL  MY  PULLETS  8,0 


For  Sale-UYl^Li  iVl  A  i  kojljJUMJj  a  White 

Leghorn  Pullets;  200  hatched  Feb.  24,  all  laying:  200 
March  28th,  200  April  20th,  200  April  28th;  first-class 
birds  $2  each.  A.  F.  MATHES,  Somerville,  M.  J.  R.  F.  D.  4 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  “.“ft* 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  four  and  five  months  old,  $2 
and  $2.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Pure  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  directly  imported  sires  whose  dams  have 
records  of.289  to  300  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Buy  now  and 
save  money.  PINE  HURST  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

1,000  March- April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-April  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 
and  milk  fed.  Cire.  JIRES  F.  FRADCAIS,  WeiUumpton  Beach.  B.». 

For  Sale-1,200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatch.  SI. 75  and  S2,  F.  O.  B.  Order  from 
this  adv.  CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Br.  and  While  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Reduced  Prices. 
•  Cat.  Stock.  Vera  Fulton  I*  98  Gallipoli**,  Ohio 


G 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  noSil  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

[o  money  in  advance. 

»  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  16  Milford,  Mass. 


IRALET  CO. 


FLAT  SPRING  CLIP 

LEGBANDS 

All  Celluloid.  Best  Legbands  made. 
Will  not  come  off.  In  5  colors.  Num¬ 
bered,  50-81.10;  100—82.  Not 
numbered,  50 — 85c;  100 — 81.50. 

Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y. 


Wanfed-^k"  "  Yearling  Hens 

Dtillnir  Heavy-laying  English-American  strain  S.  O. 
rUllcIh  White  Leghorns.  Reasonable  price.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Roulo  5  Boavor  Springs,  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  Bred  30  years 

forhigll  production.  $2.60  each.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

400  Fuffi;  range  Barren  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  imported  stock,  April  hatched,  price  82  each, 

VERNON  R.  LAELER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


While  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Bullets.  Won  all 
First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manstield,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tattered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


For  Sale-S.  C.  Bull  Orpington  Mature’ birds.  Will  lie 

early  layers.  $2.50  each.  K.  A.  HEATII,  Dover  Plaint,  N.  t. 


in  i  j  Two  yr.-old  Turkey  Hens.  Wild  strain  pref’d. 

nanieu  H.  WEEKS  632  Cedarhurst.  N.Y. 

May  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze 

that  males  are  not  related  to.  810.50  for  three. 

PLYMUUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


,UUCKS,  PIGEUNS 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hares  PUPs. 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper.  I  wrote 
you  a  week  ago  asking  you  to  publish 
what  you  knew  or  could  find  out  about 

- .  I  looked  this  week’s  paper 

over  quite  carefully  and  did  not  see  any¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  it.  M.  K. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

If  this  subscriber  had  signed  his  name 
to  his  first  letter  he  would  have  received 
the  information  by  return  mail.  Subscri¬ 
bers  who  ask  for  information  and  only 
sign  their  initials  to  the  letter  expecting 
to  see  their  letters  printed  will  meet 
with  disappointment. 

We  can’t  get  along  without  it.  Our 
children  are  forming  the  habit  of  saying 
“What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  about 
it?”  or  “The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  approve  of 
that  scheme.  It  was  exposed  in  the  last 
issue.”  L.  v.  d. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  worked  for  forty  years  to 
make  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  helpful  for  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it ;  but  it  gives  us  a  special  thrill  of 
satisfaction  ’to  know  that  it  is  helpful  to 
the  farm  children  as  well.  We  would  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  live  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
to  be  the  future  heads  of  farms  and  the 
farm  home. 

Buffalo  papers  report  the  dismissal  in 
the  Federal  court  of  the  indictment 
against  the  Auto  Knitter  Co,  charging 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  As  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  given  publicity  to  the  indict¬ 
ments,  wre  desire  to  give  the  dismissal 
equal  prominence.  The  president  of  the 
company,  Oscar  F.  Kunan,  makes  a  long 
statement  justifying  his  methods  on  the 
basis  of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  sustain  the  charges  in  court. 
The  failure  of  the  action  does  not  affect 
the  attitude  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
regarding  this  class  of  work-at-home 
schemes.  Our  files  contain  the  record  of 
many  poor  deserving  women  whose  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  more  pitiable  through 
investing  in  the  knitting  machine,  the  in¬ 
vestment  being  induced  by  the  deceptive 
claims  made  in  the  firm’s  advertising  and 
literature. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  “Alldi”  and  “Oarbicide”  put  out 
by  the  Union  Chemical  Co..  Lewisburgh, 
Pa.  A.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

“Alldie”  and  “Carbicide”  seem  to  be 
trade  names  given  the  products  by  the 
Union  Chemical  Co.  of  Lewisburgh.  Pa. 
The  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  of  which  we  have  made  inquiry 
have  no  information  about  the  products 
under  these  names.  A  circular  of  the 
concern  quotes  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regarding  “Carbicide”  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  vapor  appears  to  have  great¬ 
er  penetrating  power  than  does  that  of 
any  other  volatile  liquid  that  has  been 
tested  in  insecticide  work.”  Rut  the  de¬ 
partment  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the 
product  or  ever  having  made  such  a 
statement  regarding  “Carbicide.”  Union 
Chemical  Company  appears  to  be  a  new 
enterprise  of  Jacob  P.  S.  Strickler,  •who 
has  been  operating  spurious  stock  food 
concerns  under  various  names  at  Mif- 
fl inburg.  Pa.,  Standard  Stock  Food  Co., 
Farmers’  Medicated  Stock  Food  Co.,  etc., 
are  some  of  the  names  used.  Strickler’s 
methods  have  been  exposed  a  number  of 
times  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  He  is  a  very 
plausible  salesman.  His  game  is  to  per¬ 
suade  a  dealer  to  sign  up  for  a  large 
quantity  of  his  goods  on  the  strength  of 
unwarranted  claims.  He  makes  the  same 
sort  of  a  fake  guarantee  on  the  insec¬ 
ticides  sold  under  the  Union  Chemical  Co. 
organization  as  he  formerly  did  for  his 
stock  foods.  The  “assurance  of  crops”  to 
users  of  “Carbicide”  is  such  palpable 
“sucker  bait”  that  no  one  should  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  it.  That  a  “leopard  doesn’t 
change  his  spots”  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  career  of  ,T.  P.  S.  Strickler.  Look  out 
for  his  schemes  under  whatever  name  he 
may  operate.  Carbicide  is  probably  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  under  a  new  name  given 
it  by  Strickler. 

Much  as  I  hate  to  be  writing  you  so 
much  about  what  may  seem  so  small  a 
matter  to  you.  or  especially  to  the  Locust 


Hill  Farms,  Whitesville,  N.  J.,  yet  to 
me  it  is  different,  it  is  now  very  nearly 
one  month  since  I  mailed  them  that  $20 
money  order,  and  outside  of  one  reply  in 
which  they  admitted  receiving  the  money 
I  have  had  no  word  or  any  satisfaction. 
I  suppose  I  am  a  big  joke  with  them,  or 
a  laughing  stock  after  writing  them  so 
many  letters.  What  do  they  care  with 
my  money  in  their  pockets?  I  was  think¬ 
ing  I  would  turn  their  letter,  the  one  in 
which  they  promised  prompt  delivery, 
over  to  a  lawyer,  as  I  feel  sure  that  after 
the  Locust  Hill  Farms  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  word  in  that  respect,  they  can¬ 
not  compel  me  to  accept  pullets  ;  that  the 
Locust  Hill  Farms  may  be  now  waiting 
until  pullets  are  two  months  old,  which 
would  in  reality  be  one  month  later  than 
the  ones  I  paid  for.  As  I  stated  to  them 
before  I  do  not  want  the  pullets  now'. 

Massachusetts.  d.  m. 

We  have  had  no  less  than  a  dozen  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  who  sent  or¬ 
ders  for  pullets  to  Locust  Hill  Farms, 
that  their  orders  were  held  up  for  nearly 
a  month.  The  proprietor  of  this  poultry 
farm  appears  to  be  a  Dr.  French.  When 
we  presented  a  number  of  complaints,  the 
doctor  advised  us  he  was  “capable  of  run¬ 
ning  his  own  business.”  If  this  were  true 
we  should  not  be  annoyed  with  com¬ 
plaints  from  his  customers.  It  prob¬ 
ably  never  occurred  to  Dr.  French  that 
the  business  of  our  subscribers  is  the 
business  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We 
unwittingly  published  a  small  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Dr.  French  and  his  Locust  Hill 
Farms  last  month.  We  hereby  wish  to 
notify  the  public  that  our  “Square  Deal" 
guarantee  which  covered  the  advertise^ 
ment  in  our  columns  is  withdrawn.  We 
do  not  find  this  poultry  concern  worthy 
of  endorsement. 

A  friend  of  ours  brought  us  the  en¬ 
closed  coupon  of  Tribond  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  150  Broadway,  New'  York  City,  to 
sell  above  coupons  to  another  lady.  Looks 
like  the  earmarks  of  easy  money  for  some¬ 
body^  Will  y°u  let  us  know  if  it  is 
all  right?  If  not,  sound  a  warning  note. 

New  York.  l.  g. 

This  is  an  “endless  chain”  scheme  to 
sell  (hosiery.  If  you  give  your  friend  $1 
for  this  coupon,  sell  three  coupons  at  $1 
each  and  your  friends  send  the  $3  to  the 
Tribond  Sales  Co.,  and  then  if  each  of 
your  three  friends  do  the  same  thing,  you 
will  no  doubt  get  your  stockings  as  per 
the  agreement'.  But  if  any  of  your  three 
friends  fall  down  you  do  not  get  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  no  claim  against  the  concern  for 
a  refund  of  the  $3.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  issued  fraud  orders  against  the 
plan,  but  the  courts  found  nothing  illegal 
in  it,  and  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  prevent  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  mail  of  the  firm.  Our 
advice  is  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  sales  plan  regardless  of  the 
legality  of  it. 

On  a  charge  of  grand  larceny  in  the 
first  degree  Fred  W.  Alter,  36.  of  Fort 
Plain,  was  arrested  here  yesterday  by 
Detectives  John  Grande  and  Fred  Greieo 
following  investigation  of  his  alleged 
swindling  of  a  Rome  woman  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money. — Utica  Paper. 

This  is  the  same  Fred  W.  Alter  who 
conducted  a  fraudulent  real  estate  game 
in  Utica  some  two  years  ago,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Sales 
Co.  The  real  estate  scheme  was  to  send 
out  agents  listing  farm  property  for  sale, 
the  owner  to  pay  a  fee  of  1  per  cent  in 
advance  and  9  per  cent  at  time  of  sale. 
Alter  listed  over  200  farms  in  this  way, 
but  never  sold  a  farm,  and  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  so.  When  the  fraudulent 
scheme  was  put  up  to  the  State  Tax  De¬ 
partment  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  his  license 
W'as  cancelled.  W.  M.  Ostrander  origi¬ 
nated  the  scheme  many  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia. 


La  Park  Seed  Company.  La  Park,  Pa., 
never  made  good,  will  not  answer  my  let¬ 
ters.  When  you  first  wrote  them  they 
made  a  very  fair  promise,  but  when  I  re¬ 
turned  the  due  bill  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

District  of  Columbia.  HRS.  L.  s. 

The  above  experience  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  save  others  from  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  With  so  many  trustworthy 
horticultural  houses  in  the  field  there  is 
no  need  of  patronizing  those  which  have 
so  little  regard  for  their  customers. 


«t-W?Y  d.on,t  79u  SO  into  politics?” 
I  ve  been  in  politics,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “I  once  got  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  And  I  found  the  Legislature 
was  just  as  hard  to  improve  as  the  farm.” 
— Washington  Star. 
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FREE 

armer*  Memorandum 
■nd  Account  Book,  also 
iuper-Zinced  Fence 
Catalogue,  both  Free. 


Increase  Farm  Profit 

TKoh" 

tiUty  of  the  soil. 

Columbia 
Hinge-Joint  Fence 

is  made  from  is  drawn  to  «mct 

hearth  steel.  1  ne  .  that  lS,  armor 

gSge,andisSuper-Zmcedv.est  of 

Id  against  rustby  ‘ucce8sfuHy  appUed  to 
zlnc  CoVumbia  Hmge-Jom  . 

W‘  „  tShtly  wrapped  and  «e«> 

strong,  tigmay  n  ,ts  ment 

struetion  a»d  has  r 

the  tests  of  severe 


the  tests  of  severe  zinced,  and 

AU  of  our  fences  °***Jled  in  quality 

are  guaranteed  include  the  goV' 

and  durability .  J  f  farm  and  pou  - 

Sment  approved  sty^^  e 

trv  fences,  and  ou5  d  n  fences,  gates, 

-  — 

near  you. 


i  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

702  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

|  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  the  Farmers  Handy 
Manual,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


Name 


Address 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FBEE  DEIITBSY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  Yon  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGEKSOLI,  PAINT  BOOK- FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8ample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — EBtab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pure  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or 
berries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  Clark  “Cutaway”  Cider  Mills 
and  Fruit  Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Disk  Harrows,  are  unusually  high  quality  ; 
they  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  last  for 
years.  Get  yours  before  the  rush.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices  TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  10  Elm  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Y ou,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


DOORS 

Can’t  Blow  Shut 

when  you  equip  your  garage, 
barn,  or  other  buildings,  with 
the  one  and  only  door  stop 
that  the  highest  winds  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  dislodge. 

A  touch  of  the  foot  sets  or 
releasesit,  easily  and  instantly. 

A  fine  time-saver  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Fully  guaranteed.  Order 
one  or  more  pairs  today— only 
75c  per  pair,  sent  postpaid. 

“WIND-PROOF” 
DOOR  STOP 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

Any  Witte  Engine 

"  Up  to - 


tO  H-P. 

To  Prove  that  this  "super- 
powered”  one-profit,  light 
weight  WITTE  will  save 
you  one-half  the  time,  la- 
bor  and  cost  of  any  job  on 
place  I  want  to  send  it 

to  you  °n  a  80-day  test  at  my  risk.  I  guar-  netOSetie, 

antee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands.  GaSOilflO  p  G  as-Oil, 

Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY^P!?ti,la.t  eor  Gas— 

Scrap  the  Old  One  -  Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE  cheapest  tJfonerateTnd 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm  ^  pobb  OperaieanQ 

guaranteed  for  a  life-time, 


With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make  —  simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 

F#IF£’— Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
,  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or.  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


No  cranking  required.  Compact 
and  easily  moved.  Double,  bal¬ 
anced  fly-wheels  with  throttling 
governor  that  saves  money.  Fifty 
New  Features  —  Write  Me  Today 
—a  postal  will  do— for  my  Special 
FREE  30-Day  Test  Offer. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  III?  — 


Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PaI 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers,  certified  dairy,  two  and 
three  milkings  each  day!  must  be  familiar 
with  dairy  work;  board  and  room  furnished; 
state  wages  wanted  and  give  experience,  refer' 
ences  and  age.  Address  WILLIAM  FIELDEN, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  Wanted 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peeksfcill,  N.  Y. 


in  small  quantities 
and  carloads. 

Tel. — Peekskilt,  21-F-4 


Wanted— Cider  Apples  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwilk,  Cl. 


Subscribers* Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  for  general  farm  work ;  must  be  dry-hand 
,  milker;  Wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
jihd  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kysorike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years  old  for  general  farming 
that  is  interested  in  poultry  and  dairying;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7518,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  90  miles 
!  north  of  New  York  City;  $50  per  month, 
hoard  and  room.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  good  home; 

two  adults  on  farm;  uo  laundry;  small  wages. 
DAK  SPRING  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters, 
two  friends,  or  man  and  wife  (white)  to  do 
the  entire  housework,  family  of  five  adults  and 
two  children;  all  modern  conveniences,  use  of 
two  rooms  and  hath  given;  good  home  and  easy 
work  for  two  people;  location,  Northern  New 
Jersey  on  Lackawanna  Railroad,  one  hour  from 
Hoboken;  state  salary  expected;  references 
will  be.  required.  ADVERTISER  7528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All  round  man  on  farih.  W.  R. 
WILLIE,  R.  D.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  a  country  home; 

reference  required,  ADVERTISER  (5o0,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  farm  lo¬ 
cated  in  Middle  West;  must  understand  dairy¬ 
ing  (7  cows),  fruit,  grapes,  apples;  machinery 
tractor  used;  garden,  poultry,  house  furnished; 
give  experience,  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
7553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single  man,  not  under  twenty-five  or 
over  fifty  for  fruit  and  general  farming;  must 
be  good  teamster  and  kind  to  animals;  no  booze 
or  cigarettes;  such  a  man  will  be  well  treated. 
Address  MRS.  ELLA  WILLIAMS,  Coxsaelne, 
N.  Y.  _ 

— i - - - - — -■  "■  - - - 

FARM  HAND  to  assist  on  small  Westchester 
Harm;  single;  state  experience,  age,  national¬ 
ity  references  and  wages  desired.  Box  X, 
0OLDENS  BRIDGE,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


MAN — Clean,  honest,  reliable;  to  work  on  a 
small  dairy  farm  and  milk  route;  only  one 
that  appreciates  a  good  home  and  wants  a 
steady  position  need  apply;  $40  a  month  and 
board',  to  start.  H.  WEEKS,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  good  dry  hand  milkers, 

5  able  to  milk  fifteen  Ayrshires  morning  and 
right;  single  men  preferred;  Also  one  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  man.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GOUPLB  wanted  on  farm;  husband  to  work 
.  farm  on  shares;  wife  to  cook  and  do  house¬ 
work  for  $50  a  month.  Write  or  wire.  RICH¬ 
ARD  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  29,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  private  place; 

man  to  work  outside,  wife  to  cook;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  close  to  town  of  Ossining;  wages 
$160  per  month;  references  needed;  will  con¬ 
sider  woman  with  child  only  at  $55  per  month. 
VINCENT  PHELPS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Handy  man  for  carpentering  and 
painting.  DR.  BIRNEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  immediately,  married  man.  all  around 
farmer,  for  35-acre  up-to-date  farm,  :>  11  con¬ 
veniences;  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  for  two 
grown  people  and  assist  in  house;  state  salary, 
experience  and  references;  an  exceptional  place 
for  the  right  couple.  Address  P.  O.  Box  E, 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 


HAVE  200-aere  farm  to  put  out  on  shares  with 
practical  dairy  farmer;  owner  furnish  all 
equipment  and  stock;  milk  sells  for  eight  cents 
per  quart  on  farm;  farmer  to  furnish  labor 
and  board  help;  located  New  Jersey  near  city 
and  shore.  ADVERTISER  7560,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  state 
wages  and  experience.  A.  HAMMERLY,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  268,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man;  must  be 
good  milker,  understand  farm  work;  wages 
$75  per  month,  board  and  room.  FRED  B. 
PARKS,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  on  or  before  November  1;  married 
man  not  over  45,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
vegetable  and  flower  growing,  lawns,  gasoline 
mowers,  Skinnel  irrigation  system  and  in  use 
of  cold  frames;  must  Ire  handy,  willing,  all 
round  man  who  can  do  odd  jobs  of  carpentering, 
painting  and  repairing  machinery  in  Ihe  Winter: 
wife  to  take  care  of  not  over  200  chickens,  board 
one  or  two  respectable  men,  rate  $1  each  daily 
and  can  vegetables  in  season  for  moderate-sized 
family;  new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  city 
water,  bathroom;  within  quarter  mile  of  fine 
grade  and  high  school;  year  round  job;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  pleasant  surroundings;  wages. 
$90  per  month,  milk,  light,  vegetables.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  energetic  man  for  retail  milk  route  in 
suburbs  of1  Philadelphia;  route  400  quarts 
daily,  Ford  truck  delivery;  must  do  own  bot¬ 
tling,  bottle  washing  and  cleaning;  small  mod¬ 
ern  tiled  milk  house  equipped  with  gas  fired 
boiler  for  sterilizing,  to  be  kept  spotless;  also 
to  help  with  evening  milking;  wages  $75  month¬ 
ly,  house  and  milk  or  same  wages  with  hoard 
for  single  man;  answer  fully  giving  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  refined  and  reliable  woman  to  do 
the  work  in  a  family  of  three  adults  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. ;  small  modern  house,  fair  wages 
and  kind  treatment  assured.  D.,  Box  426, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


BOY  wanted,  white,  between  15-18  years,  to 
work  with  owner  on  fruit  farm;  good  home, 
state  wages.  Address  letters  OTTO  RATSCH, 
East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm,  Catskill 
Mountains;  steady  all  year  around;  every¬ 
thing  furnished.  ADVERTISER  7566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farmer,  no  children;  68-acre  farm, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. ;  good  home  and 
shares;  tractor  and  implements;  rich  soil,  small 
apple  and  pear  orchards;  state  particulars;  ref¬ 
erences  required  and  investigated.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  to  do  general  farm  work; 

permanent  position,  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  for  first-class,  single 
milker  and  farm  hand;  $60  monthly,  hoard, 
room  and  washing.  BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  in  large  herd, 
familiar  with  A.  R.  records  and  certified 
milk;  practical,  economical,  tactful  with  help. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Joseph  S.  ICeebler, 
Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  tractor  and  automo¬ 
bile  operator;  single  man;  steady  position 
for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  would  appreciate 
good  home,  to  assist  on  auto  truck  milk 
route,  also  assist  with  work  on  modern  farm; 
living  conditions  excellent,  fair  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  small  milk 
route  and  dairy  work;  good  wages,  commis¬ 
sion,  good  board,  bonus,  vacation;  call  or 
write.  MANAGER,  Manzella  Farm,  R  D.  2, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


DRY-HAND  milkers  for  certified  dairy:  15  cows, 
10-liour  day,  $60  and  excellent  board  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  must  be  clean  and  healthy. 
SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical;  scientific  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys;  developed  several  famous  money  making 
herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction;  profitable  results  had; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  7493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  wishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  care  of  sheep;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  reliable  married  man,  Protestant,  no 
children;  willing  worker,  wishes  position  on  an 
up-to-date  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  long 
practical  experience,  able  to  do  general  repair 
work.  ADVERTISER  7531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

»  - 

YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  steady  job  as  assistant 
herdsman:  drv-hanfl  milker,  no  smoker,  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7543.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  superintendent  and  stock- 
man;  milking  Shorthorns  preferred;  wishes 
position  November  15;  American,  middle-age, 
married,  no  children:  wife  would  board  two  cr 
three  men.  ADVERTISER  7548.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  MAN,  28  years,  desires  position  to 
care  for  riding  horses  or  small  kennel,  long  ex¬ 
perience  from  Sweden,  honest,  reliable  and 
sober:  full  particulars  furnished  on  request.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION  as  herdsman  or  managing 
of  an  estate;  a  good  record  feeding  for  highest 
production;  knowing  farming  in  all  its  branches, 
by  middle  aged  couple;  best  of  ref.  Give  salary 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7554,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  farm  work,  steady  position 
with  house  and  fuel.  GEORGE  F.  HAWKINS, 
Miller  Place,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  position  on  farm  or  woods  driving 
truck,  tractor  and  general  work.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand  wanted,  middle-age,  experienced 
preferred;  steady  work.  GUSTAF  E.  KARL- 
SON,  R.  D.  2,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

» - — - - - - - - - 

YOUNG  woman  for  cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work  in  small  Christian  family  in  Irvington. 
Address  MRS.  C.  ‘DINWIDDIE,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  With  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
fitting  of  cattle;  general  farm  work,  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  etc.;  barn  fully  equipped;  located 
Northampton  County,  Pa. ;  snlendid  opportunity 
for  worker  and  man  who  will  interest  himself: 
give  all  particulars,  salary  expected  and  full 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Having  leased  my 
farm  desirous  of  placing  my  superintendent, 
American;  any  one  looking  for  an  honest,  cap¬ 
able  man,  address,  A.  J.  JAMES,  74  Broadway, 
New  York. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  married,  age 
37,  college  graduate,  life  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  management, 
buying  and  selling;  exceptional  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple  wishes  position  as  farmer 
and  chambermaid;  man  understands  all 
branches  of  farming,  caretaking  and  driving  of 
cars.  ADDRESS  “V,”  Box  206,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT— Skilled  herds¬ 
man.  farmer  gardener,  chauffeur  experienced 
mechanically:  references.  ADVERTISER  7557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm;  young  man,  20,  in¬ 
experienced;  willing  worker:  references.  T. 
KELLEY,  206  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


ELDERLY  single  man  would  like  to  hear  from 
Protestant  family  who  would  give  him  a  good 
home  and  some  wages  for  services  taking  care 
of  poultry  or  any  light  work.  WILLIS  HOYT, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT— Married,  no  children,  age 
44,  first-class  dairy  farmer,  experiences  all 
branches,  best  of  references;  wife  will  board 
the  help;  for  references  call  or  see  Mr.  Joseph 
Woernelke,  35  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener,  34,  private 
estate,  long  practical  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  position  must  he  steady; 
interview'.  BOX  211,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing,  4  years  experience;  open  for  position  on 
estate  or  commercial  plant;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  open  for  position;  life 
experience  with  cattle,  12  years  A.  It.  work, 
good  buttermaker  and  calf  raiser;  Scotchman, 
15  years  in  this  country,  age  33  years,  married 
one  child,  girl,  age  4;  steady,  sober,  reliable: 
good  references;  please  state  salary  and  full 
particulars.  WILLIAM  AULD,  Ka tonal),  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  21,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
with  chance  to  learn  business  in  all  branches; 
do  not  smoke  or  drink;  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7569, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  experienced  farmer,  all 
branches,  dairy,  live  stock,  machinery;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  7577,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  experienced,  single  farm¬ 
er,  gardener,  live  stock,  handy  tools,  carpen¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  7578,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man- 
years  of  experience  with  poultry  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  other  work;  wife  housework;  best  of1 
references.  ADVERTISER  7579,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-CARETAKER  desires  steady  place; 

licensed  chauffeur,  operate  tractors,  handy  with 
tools;  conscientious  worker,  no  objection  to  few 
cows;  married,  one  child ;. references.  WILLIAM 
NIEMI,  Route  1,  Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager  with  29  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  on  commercial  or 
private  plant;  willing  to  hoard  help;  finest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  25  years  old,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  3  years  experience;  not  a  loafer;  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  results;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  7587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  4( 
acres,  highest  state  of  cultivation;  six  acres 
overhead  irrigation,  six  acres  Mary  Washingtor 
asparagus  ready  to  cut  next  year,  1,200  peaet 
trees,  1,200  apple  trees;  beautiful  modern  house 
four  bedrooms,  three  baths:  Delco  lighting  sys- 
tern,  gas  cooking,  extra  large  screened  porehe; 
and  sun  parlor;  shade  trees;  two-ear  garage 
barn,  stable,  packing  house  and  tool  house 
chicken  house  and  dog  kennels;  truck  tractor 
sprayer  and  full  line  tools  and  Implements;  pric« 
$40,000,  reasonable  terms;  apply  direct  to-  own 
er.  J.  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phon< 
Vineland  421. 


GOOD’  dairy  or  truck  farm.  75  acres-  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year  round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acre-age.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  opportunity  in  an  es¬ 
tablished  mail  order  and  local  retail  seed  and 
nursery  business  in  Northern  Ohio;  unexcelled 
location,  fine  buildings,  good  soil,  a  wonderful 
home,  and  a  growing  business,  a  proposition 
seldom  offered  in  a  section  of  increasing  land 
values;  price  $50,000,  easy  terms;  owner  direct. 
ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - — . .  . — 

FOR  SALE,  rent  or  exchange,  commuting  farm 
near  Weston  station,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  R 
2  Box  127. 


FOR  SALE — 16-room  house,  large  barn  with 
cement  floor,  ice  house,  all  in  good  condition 
and  paint;  5  acres  of  rich  meadow  land;  lo¬ 
cated  in  village  and  on  State  road;  fine  proper¬ 
ty  for  small  hotel.  B.  HAWLEY  CO.,  Stepney, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 200-aere  farm:  house,  2  barns.  80- 
ton  silo;  bay  in  barns;  with  or  without  stock; 
terms  reasonable.  C.  S.  FAYERWEATHER, 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Splendid  115-acre  Orange 
County  farm,  new  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 351-acre  farm,  Delaware  County; 

fertile  soil,  12-room  house,  barns  for  75  head 
cattle,  with  cement  floors:  water  in  barn:  other 
buildings;  100  acres  woodland;  full  line  of  tools 
and  implements;  will  sell  with  or  without  per¬ 
sonal;  price  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale;  no 
agent.  W.  S.  and  C.  S.  BARLOW,  Delhi,  N  Y. 
* - 

FOR  SALE — -My  450-acre  farm,  including  stock, 
tools,  crops;  $20  per  acre.  GEO.  COLLINS, 
South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 172 Vi  acres;  good 
buildings,  silo;  running  water;  mile  to  dis¬ 
trict  school;  one  mile  to-  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
to  Rnshford  village;  $6,000,  with  sixteen  cows. 
EDDY  C.  GILBERT,  Rush  ford,  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred  acre  Bucks  Co.,  Penna., 
farm;  fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other 
outbuildings,  twenty  acres  meadow,  100  fruit 
trees;  handy  to  New  York  or  Phila.;  5  miles  to 
Trenton  N.  ,T. ;  $3,000  cash  required;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  Florida  farm;  this  farm 
offers  a  wonderful  opening  for  some  wide 
awake  truck  farmer;  in  reach  of  two  good  local 
markets;  8-room  home  surrounded  by  beautiful 
moss-covered  oaks  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees: 
price  $8,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  very  liberal 
terms;  buyer  can  get  immediate  possession;  60- 
day  binder  $500;  perfect  title.  J.  E.  GAUZENS, 
Elkton,  Fla. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
house  of  seven  rooms  with  improvements  and 
some  land,  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City;  must  be  reasonable  price.  JENNIE 
C.  HANNA  5th  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  White- 
stone,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm;  good  cauliflower  soil, 
suitable  poultry  and  truck;  12-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  good  condition;  electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water.  BOX  311,  Port  Jefferson  Station, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES,  buildings;  location  good;  $1,200, 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  near  Mohawk  Valley;  100  acres 
rich  soil,  good  six-room  house,  ample  barns, 
concrete  floor,  silo,  complete  dairy  equipment, 
hen  houses,  10  acres  woodlot,  spring  water;  best 
location  for  dairy;  main  road;  milk  truck  daily; 
price  $1,800  cash  to  settle  estate.  S.  S.  HOR¬ 
TON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Old  homestead  of  66  acres;  good 
buildings,  fertile  soil,  stream,  woods,  State 
road;  terms,  $2,200.  0.  C.  HOGABOOM,  Sloans- 

ville,  N.  Y. 


WILL  buy  medium-size  fruit  farm;  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  or  eastern  section;  give  full  particulars. 
BOX  1,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  iN.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Small  farm  near  Deep  River,  Conn. 
ADVERTISER  7570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre,  equipped  Delaware  farm; 

35  acres  growing  pine  and  oak  and  25  acres 
old  growth  timber;  two  running  streams;  write 
for  particulars.  E.  E.  ROOT,  Owner,  Harring¬ 
ton,  Del. 


70-ACRE  productive  blue  grass  dairy  or  truck 
farm;  near  city  and  several  coal  town  mar¬ 
kets;  write  for  descriptive  information.  NIMSIIi 
NUZUM,  300  Hamilton  Street,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


POULTRY  farm,  25  acres,  all  new  buildings, 
two  large  laying  houses,  brooder  houses, 
Jamesway  equipment,  large  barn,  cottage,  and 
new  bungalow  completely  furnished;  three 
wells  on  ground;  located  in  heart  of  Catskills, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  wonderful  lo¬ 
cation;  for  further  details,  write  ADVERTISER 
7571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEN-ROOM  house  and  attic,  all  improvements 
except  furnace;  $6,200;  lot  100x250.  FRED 
PETRAN,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  large  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  by  party  with  plenty  of  help  on  shares; 
Western  New  York  preferred.  JAS.  GOSiNEY, 
Austinburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  poultry  farm;  easy  terms; 

$10  a  month  rent.  BOX  472,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

, - - - — . . . 

12  ACRES,  splendid  6-room  house,  outbuildings, 
on  hard  road,  half  mile  off  State  road.  15 
minutes  from  Hackettstown,  N.  J. ;  by  auto,  54 
miles  from  New  York  City;  price  $4,200.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  Delaware  riverflat,  one 
mile  front,  level,  very  desirable  for  camps, 
bungalows,  mixed  farming  or  chickens;  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  strawberries,  grapes,  asparagus;  8- 
rooin  house,  barns,  chicken  houses ;  complete  set 
farm  machines  and  tools;  100  miles  out;  station 
and  sidetrack  on  farm;  price  and  terms  very 
reasonable.  RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Pond  Eddy,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  hesj  section  in 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  house  in  A-l  condition,  con¬ 
tains  eight  large  rooms,  sun  porch,  bathroom, 
has  running  water,  gas,  electricity,  hot  water 
heating;  barn,  garage,  hen  houses  for  2,500  lay¬ 
ers,  5  colony  houses;  10  acres,  fruited  with 
about  730  fruit  trees;  price  $14,500,  $5,500  cash. 
ADVERTISER  7582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

* - 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  165  acres,  stock  and  machinery,  18  head 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  must  he  sold, 
a  bargain.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  0.  EVANS,  1001 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

i - — — - 

ORANGE  County,  Ideal  home,  6  rooms,  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electricity;  3  acres,  barn; 
sacrifice,  $6,250.  ADVERTISER  7583,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


300-ACRE  farm  north  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  sale  or 
exchange;  some  timber,  near  lake;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  F.  G1DDINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

i - — - 

31-ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  fine  location, 
near  villages;  easy  terms.  H.  L.  EDWARDS, 
Sehenevus,  N.  Y. 

k - — — - - 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  20  minutes  from 
station,  in  beautiful  Hunterdon  County,  high 
located;  25  acres  timber,  rest  hay  and  grain; 
stone  house  attaches  frame  house,  2  barns,  4 
poultry  houses,  1  double  corn  crib;  350  hens, 
pullets,  geese,  ducks,  2  horses,  5  cows;  oais, 
wheat,  rye  and  corn;  very  good  ever-lasting 
spring;  all  kinds  of  machinery;  price  $8  500. 
ADVERTISER  7584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

* - . — _ 

FOR  SALE — $7,000,  well  equipped  poultry  farm; 

5  acres;  26  miles  Atlantic  City,  7  miles  Egg 
Harbor,  near  high  banks  of  beautiful  Mullioa 
River;  excellent  trucking  land,  good  location 
for  road-side  market;  Skinner  system  of 
Irrigation;  young  fruit  orchard;  pretty  8-room 
house  and  hath;  2  garages;  New  Jersey  laying 
houses  for  1,200  birds,  brooder  honses  for  5,000 
baby  chicks;  full  equipment,  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tor;  great  bargain,  part  cash,  balance  mort¬ 
gage  to  responsible  party;  detailed  information: 
communicate  E.  T.  FORMAN,  Green  Bank,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  Ulster  County  river-bottom  dairy, 
chicken  and  fruit  farm  at  auction  September 
26;  write  for  circular.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Walkill, 
N.  Y. 


COMMUTING  distance  to  New  York;  want  12 
to  20  acres  suitable  poultry  raising,  to  rent 
or  buy;  $500  down.  ADVERTISER  7585,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy,  sheep  and  poultry 
farm:  beautifully  located  in  Central  New 
York;  buildings  in  fine  condition  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  electric  lights,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc. ;  carrying  27  head  registered 
Holsteins,  250  sheep,  1,000  White  Leghorns;  lib¬ 
eral  terms  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  7586,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  1273. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

MR- W.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  am 

*n - ranges,_ — heating  stoves, _l_gas  stoves, .oil  stoves 

furnaces, - kitchen  cabinets,  vacuum  cleaners,  bed  davenpc 

cedar  chests.  (Check  article  in  which  you  are  interested.) 


Name 


Address- 


“I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  this  year.  1  invite 
you  to  share  in  this  great  ^ 

saving.  My  new  book,  r 
just  out,  tells  you  ^ 
all  about  it.” 


This  Book 

Beats  20 
i  Big  Stores 

I  Save  i/3  to  1/2  at 
A  Factory  Prices 


W.  S-  DEWING 
President 

Here  is  Our 
Policy 

30  Days  Trial 
560,000  Customers 

24  Hour  Shipments 

25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else— QUALITY 


You  can’t  get  the  quality  the  variety  or  the 
value  in  twenty  big  stores  in  twenty  cities 
,  that  you  will  find  in  this  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  catalog.  500,000  satisfied  Kalama- 
zoo  customers  will  tell  you  that. 


This  catalog  is  the  guide  book  of  the 
stove  and  furnace  industry.  Every 
home  should  have  it.  Don’t  under 
any  circumstances  buy  a  stove, 
range  or  furnace  anywhere  un¬ 
til  you  consult  it.  Over  200 
styles  and  sizes — all  of  the 
finest  quality,  all  at  rock- 
bottom  factory  prices. 


Gas  Stoves  Only 


^  New  Porcelain 

^  Enamel  Ranges 

^  ’V  fp  ^  Here  in  this  book,  fully  illustrated 

^  with  many  color  pages,  are  heating 

stoves;  gas  stoves;  coal  and  wood  ranges  in 
black,  nickel,  delft  blue,  and  pearl-gray  porcelain 
enamel ;  furnaces — both  pipe  and  one  register  type ;  oil 
stoves  and  household  goods.  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  of  lasting  beauty.  Our  sales  on  these  ranges  increased 
300%  last  year.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Here,  too,  are  new  ideas,  new 
features,  new  improvements,  new  labor  saving  advantages. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 30  Days  FREE  Trial 

It  explains  our  generous  credit  terms — -some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3 
monthly.  It  tells  about  our  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your  home  and  300 
days  approval  test.  It  states  our  $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee — the 
Strongest  ever  written.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  all  freight  charges.  It  also  tells 
how  we  give  you  24-hour  shipping  service.  With  this  catalog  we  send 
you  names  of  Kalamazoo  users  in  your  locality.  Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality  ! 

560,000  Pleased  Customers 

Y’oifiliave  heard  of  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  for  25  years.  You  have  seen 
our  advertisements  before.  But  hare  you  ever  answered  one?  If  you 
haven't  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  save  money 
on  the  same  plan  that  5(50,000  Kalamazoo  customers  know  is  right! 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

We  confidently  and  sincerely  believe  that  you  cannot  buy  better  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  those  made  by  Kalamazoo.  Remember:  we 
are  the  largest  .stove,  range  and  furnace  company  in  the  world  selling 
direct  from  factory  to  family.  We  save  you  to  l/2 
because  we  cut  straight  through  expensive  selling 
methods,  giving  you  the  lowest  factory  price.  We  buy 
raw  materials 
in  large  quanta- 

j.  ties.  We  build  in  j  t 

large  quantities,  f  Jr,. — . — 

"We  sell  in  large  { ■  MSS'  4  ”  ’/$f 

quantities.  Isn’t  it  \l/  ■  JA  W'/I 

reasonable  t  h  e  u  t  ,  Y|r  I  :  f  ** 

that  you  can  buy  *  -«w  '  *  |y  "* 

better  quality  at  1  f|4r  ^p^****”^/^  j  |:§|  Y 
lower  prices  from  f  If  M  j  mm  fir  1 

a  factory  whose  1 1|  j  I 

whole,  inter  |*  f  •  1 

^^fTr  a  n  g  e  s  and  $  -’mm  >™n.  Y  J 

|  furnaces  than  V  fegMt  NT  f.m  '  1 

/  J'011  can  any-  *  tUt  I  “  ;  || 

slY^where  else?  Just  <  H  ‘  vC 

r&et  the  latest  Kal-  A  4  \  >  . 

auiazoo  prices  and  /  v  /Y  \ 

compare  them  with 


j  I  Make  a  Triple 

u  Saving 

on  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace! 


1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself. 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month. 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalama¬ 
zoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  FREE  trial 
in  your  own  home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  fur 
naee  is  like  until  they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself 
Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  facts. 

Thousands  of  users  have  put  up  their  furnaces 

themselves  in  a  few  hours  time.  JA, - 

You  can,  too. 


Good  Housekeeping 
•  Institute 

^^^?hSEKEEPINC 


All  Kalamazoo  Gas  Stoves,  Combina¬ 
tion  Ranges  and  coal  and  wood 
Ranges  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Loomis,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen: 

Received  our  Emperor  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  perfect  condition.  Certain¬ 
ly  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  good  heater.  Also  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stove  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
sure  we  saved  $50  or  $75  hy  seud- 
.  ing  to  Kalamazoo. 

Thanking  you  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  as  it  arrived  here  in  less 
i  than  a  week. 

’  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Ronnberg. 


j,  Union,  N.  Y. 

A  Gentlemen: 

P|  The  furnace 

|sl  we  bought 
works  fine.  The 
|lf  coldest  days  I 
^  have  it  82  in 
the  house  when  it 
is  10  1)  e  1  o  w  out¬ 
side,  and  w  e  do 
this  on  coal  at 
$5.40  a  ton.  Last 
winter  all  we  burn¬ 
ed  was  0  tons  in  a 
Mg  8-roora  house. 
T  h  e  amount  w  e 
save  in  the  price 
of  coal  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few 
years.  W  e  saved 
better  than  $100 
by  buying  a  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO. 

Yours  truly, 
Wesley  J.  Hanns, 
IX.  O.  No.  -2. 


Combination 

Ranges 


Furnaces 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE.CO 


Mfrs 


161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Buick  motor  car  has 
established  a  record  for  relia¬ 
bility  and  quality  that  will 
live  forever. 

Not  one,  but  many  Buick 
cars,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years 
old  are  still  running  today — 
still  doing  their  work  sturdily 
and  efficiently. 

And  now  Buick  depend¬ 
ability  has  been  raised  still 
higher.  You  will  find  in  the 
Better  Buick  the  same  fa¬ 


mous  Valve-in- Head  engine 
— only  more  powerful — and 
better  protected  from  dirt 
and  wear  by  the  “Triple 
Seals.”  Air  cleaner,  gasoline 
filter  and  oil  filter  now  seal 
the  original  snap  and  vigor  in 
the  engine  through  countless 
extra  miles  and  extra  years. 

Buick  bodies  always  have 
been  noted  for  their  staunch, 
tight  construction.  Now  they 
are  better  than  ever  before. 


Sturdier.  Finished  in  perma¬ 
nent  Duco.  And  they  have  a 
host  of  new  refinements  and 
luxuries  that  lists  them  high 
above  ordinary  standards. 

And  Buick  value  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  4-door  and 
2-door  sedans  at  “Coach” 
prices! 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Flint  ~  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  ~  Michigan 

Canadian  Factories :  McLAUGHLIN  -  BUICK,  Oshawa,  Out. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  of 

Cities— Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in- Head  Motor  Cars 


Standard  2-passenger  Roadster  -  $1125 

r>-  5-passenger  Touring  -  1150 

OIX  2-passenger  Coupe  -  -  1195 

5-pass,  two-door  Sedan  -  1195 

5-pass,  four-door  Sedan  -  1295 

4-passenger  Coupe  -  -  1275 


Master 

2-passenger  Roadster 

$1250 

7-passenger  Sedan  - 

$1995 

Six 

5-passenger  Touring 

1295 

5-passenger  Broughan  - 

1925 

5-pass,  two-door  Sedan  - 

1395 

3-pass.  Sport  Roadster  - 

1495 

5-pass,  four-door  Sedan  - 

1495 

5-pass.  Sport  Touring  - 

1525 

4-passenger  Coupe  - 

1795 

3-pass.  Country  Club  - 

1765 

A  ll  prices  f.  o.  b.  Buick  factories.  Government  tax  to  be  added. 


Jbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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What  Are  the  Chances  for  “Synthetic”  Milk 


5 

cmuffSa 

i  f  t  f  t  <  f  t  ‘  • 


MUON -EATING 

CONTE  '  T 


[F  rom  time  to  time  the  papers  contain  reports  of  an 
interview  with  Henry  Ford  in  relation  to  the  future  of 
dairying.  Mr.  Ford  does  not  seem  to  think  the  dairy 
cow  is  an  economic  animal.  lie  thinks  her  care  takes 
up  too  much  of  the  farmer’s  time  and  lies  him  too 
closely  to  the  farm.  He  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
cow  will  practically  disappear  from  the  farming  of  the 
future.  When  asked  what  the  human  race  will  do  if 
deprived  of  milk  in  their  diet,  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  think 
that  the  chemists  will  learn  how  to  produce  a  “syn¬ 
thetic”  milk— that  is,  a  mixture  that  will  serve  as  a 
substitute.  We  have  heard  others  express  much  the 
same  idea — one  man  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
plant  breeders  will  produce  an  improved  cocoanut  or 
even  a  “milkweed”  which  will  give  us  some  sort  of  a 
milk  substitute.  The  subject  would  be  hardly  worth 
considering  if  some  farmers  had  not  taken  the  matter 
seriously.  Some  of  them  are  considering  just  what 
effect  this  milk  substitute  will  have  on  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  .  We  have,  therefore,  asked  some  of  our  chemists 
and  food  authorities  to  tell  ns  what  prospect  they  see 
for  a  future  milk  substitute.  Here  are  a  few  replies:] 

The  Proposition  Does  Not  Look  Sound 

REGARDING  the  possibilities  of  producing  an 
artificial  substitute  for  milk  which  would  have 
all,  or  most  of  the  virtues  of  milk  as  a  food,  from 


parison  with  cow’s  milk  such  a  product  is  deficient 
in  vita-mines,  contains  glucose  in  place  of  milk  sugar, 
and  has  all  of  its  constituents  in  somewhat  different 
proportions.  It  is  possible  of  course  to  supply  vita- 
mines,  salts,  etc.,  from  other  sources.  Milk  sugar, 
however,  has  never  been  synthesized.  It  should  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  we  already  have  artificial 
butter,  that  is,  oleomargarine.  Whether  in  the  United 
States  we  shall  have  a  synthetic  milk  is  a  matter 
regarding  which  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy.  Economic 
desirability  or  necessity  and  various  physiological 
factors  are  involved,  as  well  as  the  chemical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  synthesis.  e.  o.  whittier. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  Efficient  Manufacturer  of  Human  Food 

Milk  is  a  mixture  containing  at  least  four  dif¬ 
ferent  compounds,  namely,  the  casein,  the  butterfat, 
the  milk  sugar,  and  the  mineral  salts.  It  is  within 
the  realm  of  possibilities  that  each  of  these  four 
compounds  of  food  might  sometime  he  artificially 


human  consumption.  But  even  at  that  she  is  by  far 
the  most  efficient  manufacturer  of  human  food  that 
is  yet  known  outside  the  plant  kingdom.  Mr.  Ford 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had 
said  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  abandon 
(he  use  of  animal  foods  and  to  eat  vegetable  foods 
only,  since  these  can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply 
than  can  animal  foods.  But  everyone  knows  that 
people  who  live  chiefly  on  a  vegetarian  diet  have  a 
very  low  standard  of  living  and  are  very  backward 
in  all  civic  and  social  progress.  It  would  be  most 
regrettable  if  the  American  people  should  ever  come 
to  the  economic  necessity  of  adopting  a  vegetarian 

diet.  R.  W.  THATCHER. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

The  Cow  Still  on  Deck 

A  chemist,  in  daily  contact  with  the  wonderful 
tools  and  forces  he  controls,  cannot  help  but  take 
pride  in  the  profession,  and  to  feel  that  he  holds  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  chem- 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  a  watermeion-eating  race  staged  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Porter  of  Ohio.  The  little  girl  at  the  right  was  declared  the  winner  they  all  evidently  (tied 

hard.  Well,  it’s  a  pleasant  way  of  taking  vitamins  into  the  system.  Mr.  Porter  seems  to  be  one  ot  those 
fortunate  men  who  can  carry  the  spirit  of  youth  along  through  life  to  the  end.  Fig.  477. 


such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
proteins  of  milk,  their  unique  composition,  which 
makes  them  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  many 
kinds  of  vegetable  foods,  the  vitamin  content  of  milk, 
and  the  possible  sources  of  one  (vitamin  A),  the 
peculiar  physical  qualities  of  milk,  etc.,  I  judge  that 
there  is  no  prospect  in  the  near  future,  if  ever,  of 
making  a  “synthetic”  milk  which  would  equal  natu¬ 
ral  milk.  Tf  one  considers  the  kinds  of  materials 
available  with  which  to  make  the  attempt,  and  also 
the  several  properties  which  certain  of  these  possess 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  success,  the  chances 
look  very  slim  for  making  milk.  The  proposition 
does  not  look  sound  from  the  agricultural  standpoint 
either.  e.  v.  mc  collum. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Milk  Substitutes  in  Germany 

^Synthetic”  milks  have  been  made  and  apparently 
were  marketed  in  Germany  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  war,  though  probably  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Oily  seeds,  such  as  Soy  beans  or  peanuts,  are  finely 
ground  and  the  powder  suspended  in  water.  In  corn- 


prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  sub¬ 
stitute  them  for  the  corresponding  compound  in  milk. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  artificially  to  synthesize  certain  sugars  and  all  of 
the  common  mineral  salts  which  are  present  in  milk, 
but  this  can  only  be  done  at  present  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pense.  Milk  sugar,  for  example,  would  cost  several 
dollars  a  pound  if  produced  synthetically  by  any 
process  which  is  yet  known. 

There  is  as  yet  absolutely  no  indication  of  any 
artificial  process  for  synthesizing  fats  or  proteins 
like  milk  casein.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  there  never  will  be,  but  it  does  mean  that  there 
is  at  present  no  inkling  whatever  of  any  such  pos¬ 
sibility. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  at  present  no  faintest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  taking  M*r.  Ford’s  statement  seriously. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  dairy  cow  is  not  an  effi¬ 
cient  machine  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary 
mechanics  in  that  she  uses  W  to  00  per  cent  of  her 
food  to  maintain  her  own  body  and  returns  only  10 
to  20  per  cent  consumed  in  the  form  of  milk  for 


ist  sees  all  industry  dependent  upon  him,  and  he 
feels  that  he  is  the  master  of  material  in  the  great 
work  of  construction,  of  lengthening  human  life, 
and  he  feels  that  he  can  destroy.  Synthesis  and 
analysis  he  applies  to  all  things,  and  even  the  stars 
yield  their  secrets  to  him,  and  he  interprets  their 
composition  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  So  the  chem¬ 
ist  should  never  admit  that  anything  is  impossible. 
Biochemists  are  trying  to  create  life  itself.  The 
chemist  must  necessarily  use  a  materialistic  atti¬ 
tude  to  do  research,  but  the  materialistic  attitude 
must  not  be  the  Frankenstein’s  monster  that  devours 
the  creator.  We  feel  that  happened  in  Germany. 
The  chemist  sees  the  workings  of  an  Infinite  Intelli¬ 
gence.  A  simple  substance,  as  water,  if  thought 
about,  shows  that  the  vitalistic  principle  is  ever  pres¬ 
ent.  The  mere  expansion  of  water  before  it  freezes 
is  evidence  that  an  Intelligence  created  it  for  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

Milk  is  a  comparatively  simple  substance — with 
fairly  constant  amounts  of  certain  determinable  fats, 
proteins,  mineral  content  and  aqueoais  vehicle.  The 
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substances  do  not  defy  analysis,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  synthesized  from  elements.  A  few  years  ago 
milk  substitutes  were  quite  the  thing  for  infants. 
Hut  men  like  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  men  with 
keen  insight,  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  the 
belief  grew  so  general  that  milk  was  the  best  food 
for  infants  that  we  have  a  vast  machine  working 
under  a  formidable  array  of  laws  to  get  the  mother 
to  nurse  the  child,  and  when  that  is  not  possible,  to 
give  the  child  pure  cow’s  milk  adapted  by  dilution 
or  other  modification.  The  vitamine  principle  is  too 
well  known  to  require  discussion,  and  no  one  lias  yet 
isolated  nor  concentrated  a  vitamine. 

Milk  is  a  perfect  food.  It  contains  what  the  body 
needs,  and  certainly  infants  and  children  suffer  ir 
deprived  of  milk.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  milk 
merely  exposed  to  radiation  is  effective  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  rickets.  Milk  contains  more  substances  than 
we  usually  recognize  in  analysis.  Urea,  uric  acid, 
cretinine,  creatine  and  many  other  bioproducts  are 
found  in  milk,  and  no  one  is  prepared 
to  say  authoritatively  the  role  they 
play. 

There  is  even  another  quality  to  milk 
that  puts  it  beyond  the  pale  of  a  mere 
mixture  or  emulsion  of  some  fats  in 
salty  water  with  a  little  protein  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  I  allude  to  the 
serological  qualities  of  milk.  I  have 
done  serological  tests  on  milk  as  well 
as  other  body  fluids  (as  blood  serum! 
and  find  milk,  too,  has  certain  altera¬ 
tions  in  its  structure  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  ailments — not  apparent  to  the  eye, 
but  detectable  by  the  chemist. 

Milk  is  from  a  living  mammal  and 
is  produced  to  support  life  of  a  similar 
mammal,  and  it  is  one  of  God’s  wonder¬ 
ful  creations.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
ever  be  produced  in  the  laboratory  as 
it  is  in  the  wonderful  laboratory  of  the 
mammal’s  body.  Certainly  with  the 
meagre  information  we  have  now 
about  chemistry  we  cannot  attempt  to 
produce  anything  like  milk.  The  sugar 
content  alone  (lactose)  would  require 
a  very  expensive,  elabox-ate  pi-ocess  to 
produce  it.  I  feel  certain  the  cow  and 
other  milk  producing  animals  still  have 
a  great  and  ever-increasing  place  in 
our  lives,  and  while  I  do  give  credit  to 
Henry  for  deleting  the  word  “whoa” 
from  the  language,  I  feel  confident  you 
can  assure  your  readei*s  he  will  fail  in 
his  attempt  to  excise  “Come  Bossy, 
come  Boss.”  clarence  w.  winchell. 


“hot  dogs”  and  boiled  an  ear  of  Bantam  com.  He 
paid  three  cents  for  his  ear  and  the  millionaire  paid 
.“5  cents  for  his,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast 
both  had  gone  back  to  their  oiiginal  leaders,  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  there  they  were  both  elbows  on  the  table 
and  the  ear  in  both  hands  gnawing  for  life.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Golden  Bantam  corn  or  its  substi- 
iutes,  are  coming  to  rank  with  the  Baldwin  apple 
in  its  value  to  New  England.  Daniel  Webster  may 
have  made  more  noise,  but  he  never  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  section  as  the  yellow  corn  and  the 
red  apple  have  done.  But  this  great  consumption  of 
sweet  corn  is  significant.  Its  sale  is  beginning  to 
rank  with  that  of  milk  during  the  season.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  vegetables  ever  given  to  the  human  race, 
and  we  believe  that  its  use  will  be  greatly  extended 
—all  to  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  the  farmer. 
Milk  and  Indian  corn  rank  with  Plymouth  Rock  as 
the  solid  foundation  of  New  England  health  and 


ing  horse  is  still  wanted,  and  he  commands  a  high 
price.  In  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  conducted  a 
contest  to  locate  the  best  pulling  team  in  the  State. 
A  dynamometer  is  used  to  make  the  record.  Thus  far 
the  record  is  held  by  a  pair  of  Belgian  lioi-ses  from 
Greensburg,  Pa.  This  team  weighs  3,220  lbs.,  and 
they  pulled  2,750  lbs.  on  the  dynamometer-.  This  pull 
is  equivalent  to  moving  17 y2  tons  on  a  level  granite 
block  pavement.  This  seems  incredible,  but  the 
Power  which  some  of  those  horses  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
erting  when  properly  hitched  to  the  load  is  enoi*mous. 


Handling  the  Sweet  Coni  Crop  in  New  England.  Fig.  478 


Sweet  Corn’s  Effect  Upon  Diet 

THE  people  who  live  east  of  the 
Hudson  River  ai-e  eating  aston¬ 
ishing  quantities  of  -sweet  corn.  The 
1‘oadstands  and  -stores  are  piled  high 
with  green  ears.  Go  into  any  restaui-- 
ant  at  dinner  time  and  you  will  see 
scores  of  diners  gnawing  away  at  a 
cob.  With  what  unction  do  they  smear 
on  the  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  then 
with  one  or  both  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  cob  in  both  hands,  they  do  their 
duty.  The  New  England  people  learned  not  only  the 
value  of  boiled  corn  but  this  primitive  method 
of  eating  it  fr-om  the  Indians — along  with  a  taste 
for  beans  and  squash.  Perhaps  that  is  why  this 
great  swing  back  to  sweet  coi-n  has  started  in  Bean- 
land.  At  any  i-ate  it  is  on,  and  any  visitor  may  see 
that  this  boiled  coni  is  bringing  about  a  change  in 
diet.  We  hope  it  will  go  farther  and  induce  people 
to  eat  more  of  the  old-fashioned  Indian  eornmeal  in 
place  of  the  dry  and  devitalizing  breakfast  food. 
Over  in  New  England  they  call  for  yellow  sweet  corn 
and  bi-own-shelled  eggs.  There  are  probably  few  of 
us  who  idealize  what  the  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn 
has  done  for  gardeners.  Almost  every  dark-colored 
corn  is  sold  as  “Bantam” — some  of  it  in  size  far 
out  of  the  bantam  class,  but  it  seems  evident  that 
this  sweet  and  beautiful  coi’n  has  exactly  hit  the 
New  England  taste.  It  now  ranks  with  baked 
beans  and  fish  balls  as  the  basis  of  angel  food.  On 
one  day  we  saw  a  millionaii*e  in  Boston  eating  a 
tender  go-lden  ear  in  a  restaui'ant.  It  was  served 
in  a  napkin,  hot  and  honey-like.  And  then  far  out 
at  a  country  roadside  stand  we  saw  the  pi-oprietor 
eating  his  dinner.  He  had  i*oasted  one  of  those 


Work  Horses  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Fig.  479 

chai-aeter.  Sweet  corn  gives  a  fashionable  “wav  of 
going  back  to  first  principles. 


A  Good  Farm  Team 

HIiE  horses  shown  at  Fig  479  are  owned  by  John 
Dillon  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  ai*e  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.  each.  This 
is  a  fine  farm  team,  well  trained  and  willing,  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  any  kind  of  farm  machinery,  and 
with  brains  enough  to  do  their  share  of  the  work 
without  much  direction.  Every  farmer  knows  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  work  with  such  a  team,  and  there  is 
no  wonder  that  some  fai-mei-s  come  to  regard  these 
faithful  foui--footed  friends  as  they  would  some  well 
tested  human  companion.  The  love  of  the  Arab 
for  his  horse  has  been  celebi'ated  in  song  and  story, 
but  there  is  often  more  genuine  affection  displayed 
between  the  farmer  and  his  working  team.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  use  of  tractors  and  power  machinery 
the  fayjn  f horse  is  still  a  necessity  on  most  farms. 
The  tractor  seems  to  have  driven  out  the  small  and 
infei’ior  horses.  With  the  common  use  of  cars  the 
driving  or  trotting  horse  has  lost  his  place  on  most 
farms,  but  the  big,  well-built  and  intelligent  woi*k- 


Advice  to  a  Would-be  Greenhouse  Man 

I  have  bought  a  greenhouse  for  very  little  money,  I 
think,  $500  for  a  house  17  ft.  4  in.  inside  width  by 
180  ft.  long,  with  the  boiler  and  also  a  building  at  the 
end  of  the  greenhouse  43x15  ft.  The  man  had  a  verv 
good  reason  for  selling.  He  did  not  operate  much  of 
it  himself,  and  the  other  Winter  lie  had  nothin °*  but 
lettuce  planted  in  the  house,  when  his  man  quit  with¬ 
out  an.\  notice,  and  as  he  was  away,  till  he  came  back, 
everything  was  frozen.  This  disgusted 
him  so  that  he  did  not  want  anything  to 
do  with  it  any  more,  as  he  cannot  do  the 
work  himself.  There  is  a  lot  of  lumber 
and  extra  sash  for  repairs  and  he  is 
dismantling  the  house  for  that  price.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  get  in  that  line 
of  work.  I  am  not  going  to  use  the  house 
till  next  Summer  or  Fall,  but  want  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  can  about  it  before 
that  time.  I  am  21  years  old  and  live 
in  the.  city,  blit  have  spent  all  my  vaca- 
tions  in  the  country  and  I  want  to  live 

the-:  '  J.  h.  L. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

T  F  .7.  II.  L.  lias  had  no  experience  in 
1  growing  vegetables  or  flowers  in  a 
greenhouse,  I  would  advise  him  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  pei'son  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity  who  is  in  the  business  this  Fall 
and  work,  and  thereby  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  business,  which  will  be  of  fax- 
more  benefit  than  any  knowledge  that 
he  will  get  from  books.  Success  in 
growing  vegetables  or  flowers  under 
glass,  in  addition  to  the  skill  of  the 
grower,  will  depend  upon  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  and  adequacy  of  his  equipment  and 
the  use  which  is  made  of  it.  The  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  coal  used  to  main¬ 
tain  each  acre  of  space  inclosed  in 
greenhouses  at  the  required  tempera¬ 
tures  varies  from  250  to  500  tons  a 
season  indicates  the  need  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  possible  economy.  Fuel 
losses  in  greenhouse  heating  are  sus¬ 
tained  because  of  poorly  constructed 
houses,  or  faulty  heating  system.  As 
the  principles  of  heating  and  construc- 
tion  come  to  better  understood  it  is  al¬ 
together  likely  that  greenhouse  cx-ops 
will  be  more  economically  produced, 
thus  putting  the  operator  on  even  a 
more  favorable  basis  than* at  present 
as  compared  with  outdoor  crops  that 
are  shipped  long  distances  and  take  a 
high  express  rate.  The  production  of 
such  vegetables  as  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
beets  and  radishes  can  be  carried  on  in 
simple  inexpensive  houses,  also  the 
raising  of  all  kind  of  vegetable  plants, 
such  as  celery,  tomato,  pepper,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  eggplant  can  be  ear- 
i-ied  on  with  simpler  equipment.  It  is 
likewise  possible  to  grow  many  floral  or  decorative 
crops  in  these  houses.  In  many  cases  the  same 
houses  may  be  used  fox-  both  flowers  and  vegetables, 
but  this  practice  is  not  usually  followed  except  in 
sxnall  houses.  In  growing  vegetables  such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  beets,  etc.,  the  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  40  to  55  degrees;  if  the  temperature 
gets  higher  than  55  the  lettuce  will  not  head  solid 
and  the  radishes  and  beets  will  grow  moi-e  to  tops. 

The  location  of  a  greeixhouse  is  very  important. 

If  it  can  be  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  build¬ 
ings  or  trees  it  will  be  a  gi-eat  advantage.  The  house 
should  run  north  and  south,  and  the  location  should 
be  such  that  an  additional  house  could  be  built  along¬ 
side  if  the  business  increases  and  warrants  it.  In¬ 
tensive  working  of  such  as  is  necessary  to  success 
in  this  business,  requires  that  every  square  foot  in 
the  house  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Although 
it  is  desirable  to  locate  the  house  on  good  soil,  this 
is  not  essential  as  good  soil  can  be  developed.  When 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  selection  of  the  type  of  soil 
on  which  the  plant  is  located,  a  loam  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  most  purposes.  In  houses  without  benches 
the  natural  soil  is  usually  employed,  while  in  houses 
Avith  benches  the  soil  can  be  reneAved  from  year  to 
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year  with  the  kind  that  is  most  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  different  crops. 

Greenhouse  crops  require  large  quantities  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  an  ample  never-failing  supply  should  be 
available.  This  may  'be  obtained  from  a  tank  on  a 
tower  or  a  pressure  tank  in  the  boiler-room.  The 
latter  is  much  better.  The  house  should  be  piped 
so  that  all  parts  can  be  reached  with  a  moderate 
length  hose. 

The  benches  are  expensive  to  install  and  unless  the 
best  material  is  used  are  short-dived.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  a  tendency  to  dispense  with  benches 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Growers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  many  crops  in  ground 
beds,  and  the  modern  house,  especially  the  vege¬ 
table  house,  is  an  enclosed  area  with  only  enough 
space  occupied  with  walks  to  make  it  possible  to 
handle  the  crop.  william  perkins. 


trunk.  There  is  need  of  the  greatest  care  in  its  use, 
and  getting  it  properly  removed  after  the  worms  are 
killed.  My  impression  is  that  the  growers  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  it  every  Fall  but  I  am 
not  fully  posted.  Watch  for  any  indications  of  injury 
to  the  bark  and  the  cambium  layer,  which  are  dis¬ 
colored  by.  the  chemical.  The  trees  are  injured  much 
less  by  the  proper  use  of  this  chemical  than  by  the 
knife  and  wire  method,  and  it  is  surer,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  labor  in  getting  the  ground  clean  and  then 
mounding  and  leveling  again.  As  our  soil  is  very 
light  we  know  nothing  of  its  action  on  heavier  soils. 


Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Gassing  the  Peach  Borers 

Down  in  'South  Jersey  the  practice  of  using  para- 
dichlorobenzene  (or  p.  c.  benzene)  is  so  common  that 
peach  growers  are  surprised  to  learn  that  fruit  growers 
everywhere  do  not  know  all  about  it.  That  they  do  not 
know  is  made  evident  by  our  correspondeuce — so  we 
give  herewith  some  notes  about  the  matter.  This 
paradichlorobenzene  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  that 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  vaporizes  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  vapor  is  deadly  to  borers 
and  similar  insects,  and  the  theory  of  its 
use  is  to  put  the  substance  into  the  soil 
close  around  the  peach  tree.  It  must  be 
near  enough  for  the  gas  to  reach  the  tree, 
and  yet  far  enough  away  so  that  it  will 
not  injure  the  tree.  The  picture,  Fig. 

480,  taken  from  a  bulletin  sent  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
shows  how  the  chemical  is  placed  around 
ithe  tree  and  covered.  No:  1  shows  how 
the  soil  around  the  tree  is  made  smooth 
and  ready.  No.  2  shows  how  the  para¬ 
dichlorobenzene  is  put  in  a  narrow  ring 
around  the  tree  trunk  and  No.  3  how  it 
is  covered  with  soil.  The  gas  rising  from 
this  chemical  works  into  the  soil  around 
the  tree  and  kills  the  borers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  notes  give  facts  of  experience : 

1HAVE  used  the  paradichloroben- 
zene  on  peach  trees  11  to  15  years 
old,  and  would  not  again  dig  borers  out 
by  hand,  on  trees  of  that  age.  I  have 
had  no  experience  on  trees  younger  than  11  years. 
I  cleaned  the  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  away  from  the  trees 
and  made  soil  smooth  for  a  space  of  6  in.  around 
the  tree.  Then  I  put  a  continuous  narrow  band  of 
the  chemical  around  the  tree,  about  2  in.  from  the 
tree,  making  the  band  only  1  to  2  in.  wide.  Then 
made  a  mound  of  dirt  around  the  tree  that  covered 
the  paradichlorobenzene,  and  extended  a  few  inches 
farther  out  than  the  band  of  chemical,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  have  any  trash,  or  stones  in  the  dirt.  I 
used  1  oz.  to  the  tree,  using  a  tin  cap  off  a  small 
can  that  held  1  oz.  when  level  full.  I  put  it  on  in 
the  first  half  of  October.  I  left  the  mound  of  dirt 
around  the  tree  until  the  next  Spring.  It  killed  the 
borers  fully  as  well  as  most  men  do  by  hand  work, 
and  did  not  harm  the  trees.  w.  w.  w. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

First,  as  to  time  of  application,  in  'September, 
while  there  is  enough  soil  temperature  to  cause  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  chemical.  It  is  not  safe  on  young  peach 
trees,  though  with  extra  care  it  might  be  so  used. 
On  trees  from  four  to  seven  years  old  we  use  from 
%  to  %  oz.  applied  to  the  level  surface,  not  closer 
than  2  in.  to  the  tree.  Then  it  is  carefully  mounded 
and  that  allowed  to  remain  until  the  worms  are 
dead,  as  shown  by  fre- 


The  School  Question  Again 

■  EEP  IN  TOUCH— Off  go  the  boys  and  girls  to 
school  again,  after  a  vacation  that  has  passed 
so  quickly.  There  have  been  some  merry  times,  and 
a  good  bit  of  hard  work  has  been  done  by  these 
same  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house.  And  now  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
“little  red  sclioolhouse,”  which  in  our  district  has 
been  painted  white,  for  another  year  of  school.  I 
wonder  how  many  parents  are  going  to  stand  by  and 
make  this  the  best  year  yet?  Let  us  not  ask  Johnny 
“Was  the  teacher  cross  today?”  but  rather  let  us  ask 


Placing  the  Chemical  Around  the  Peach  Tree.  Fig.  480 

for  his  standing  in  arithmetic  and  spelling.  And  if 
he  doesn’t  know  or  has  not  received  his  paper  back 
from  the  day  before  find  out  the  reason  why.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  visit  the  school  early  in  the  year,  get 
acquainted  with  the  teacher,  see  the  condition  of 
the  equipment  and  the  sclioolhouse.  The  boys  and 
girls  like  to  feel  that  the  folks  at  home  are  interested 
in  their  school  work,  and  if  they  feel  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  district  are  back  of  them  and  expecting 
them  to  measure  up  they  are  pretty  sure  to  do  so. 

A  WINNING  SCHOOL. — -Our  school  won  the 
Frank  cup  again  last  June  and  all  because  the  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  stood  by  and  expected  them  to  win. 
They  looked  out  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  there 
to  enter  in  their  proper  classes,  saw  that  fair  play 
was  given,  and  cheered  them  on.  I  don’t  believe 
there  was  another  school  district  in  the  town  that 
showed  more  interest  than  ours.  Possibly  this  was 
because  we  had  won  the  cup  the  year  before,  and  did 
not  want  to  lose  it.  If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
wrin  the  cup  next  June  it  will  be  ours  to  keep.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  have  gone 
away  to  school,  and  some  other  school  may  be  the 
winner.  If  so  they  will  have  won  more  than  a  cup, 
for  a  live  interest  in  athletics  is  a  benefit  to  any 


quent  examinations.  Af¬ 
ter  its  work  is  done  the 
ground  should  be  level¬ 
ed  again  or  left  very 
slightly  mounded,  but 
be  sure  all  the  chemical 
is  removed  from  near 
the  tree. 

In  preparing  the  trees 
for  the  chemical  care 
should  be  used  that  the 
capillary  action  of  the 
soil  is  not  broken  up. 
With  the  knife  and  wire 
as  the  active  agents  the 
mounds  were  left  to 
cause  the  eggs  to  be  de¬ 
posited  on  the  trunk  so 
they  could  be  readily 
seen.  With  the  paradi¬ 
chlorobenzene  they  are 
killed  best  if  the  worms 
hatch  at  the  surface,  as 
I  think  the  gas  works 
down  as  well  as  up  the 
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The  Children  in  One  of  Those  “Little  Red  Schoolhou  scs .”  Fig.  481 


community.  We  were  very  much  amused  and  just  a 
little  indignant  at  some  of  the  remarks  we  heard 
the  day  of  the  picnic.  One  very  earnest  lady  told 
another:  “They  say  that  over  at  that  school  they 
don’t  do  a  thing  but  jump  all  the  time.”  It  is  true 
the  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  showed  practice,  but 
it  was  not  done  during  school  hours.  A  look  at  their 
examination  papers  would  show  that  they  had  done 
a  very  good  year’s  work  at  their  books. 

THE  PARADE. — The  parade  of  the  schools  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  field  day  was  the  best  yet.  Our 
school  did  not  win  anything  this  year  but  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  481,  shows  the  size  of  the  school.  They 
are  dressed  in  costumes  to  represent  Mother  Earth 
and  the  four  seasons  with  their  helpers,  the  sun¬ 
beams,  raindrops,  dew,  hail,  ice,  snow,  etc.  The 
rainbow  followed  the  rain  and  the  sun.  It  was  a 
little  lesson  in  nature  study,  and  the  children  en¬ 
joyed  being  dressed  in  their  gay  cambric  tunics.  You 
can  tell  by  the  size  of  the  school  that  our  teacher  is 
very  busy,  so  the  women  of  the  district  made  the 
costumes,  and  we  had  an  ice  cream  social  to  pay 
for  them. 

A  SOCIAL  CENTER.  —  Every  community  must 
have  a  central  interest  if  there  is  to  be  any  commun¬ 
ity  life.  The  sclioolhouse  is  an  ideal  meeting  place 
where  everyone  in  the  district  may 
feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
go.  It  is  their  school,  and  they  have  a 
hand  in  running  it.  Our  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers’  Club  is  getting  under  way  once 
more.  We  are  planning  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  next  meeting,  as  the 
school  has  recently  purchased  a  Vic- 
trola.  Everyone  will  bring  their  fav¬ 
orite  records  and  we  will  have  a  con¬ 
cert.  We  will  listen  to  such  singers  as 
Caruso,  McCormack,  Gluck,  Galli- 
Curci  and  others.  'Surely  the  phono¬ 
graph  is  a  wonderful  invention,  bring¬ 
ing  such  good  music  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Hearing  our  old  favorites  sung 
as  they  should  be  is  a  good  way  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girl  how  to  sing.  Of  course  we 
will  not  want  to  have  all  classical  music,  for  the 
young  folks  like  the  new  songs  and  dance  music, 
and  the  little  folks  'like  to  hear  their  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  sung. 

GRANGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— It  is  such  a  splen¬ 
did  thing  that  is  being  done  by  the  Massachusetts 
Grange,  giving  scholarships  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  their  way  to  higher  schools. 
It  would  be  a  good  move  for  the  New  York  Grange 
to  follow,  and  even  for  those  outside  the  Grange, 
some  help  should  be  available.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  board  of  supervisors  might  bet¬ 
ter  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose  than  for 
some  of  the  things  they  do. 

INCREASING  TAXES. — It  will  be  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  farmer  if  he  is  forced  to  pay  more  taxes 
every  year,  and  that  is  about  all  we  can  see  in  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  school  laws.  Take  the 
dog  tax  for  example.  Some  years  ago  we  paid  a 
tax  of  50  cents  on  a  dog,  and  the  money  was  handled 
by  the  town.  Now  the  State  takes  care  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  we  pay  $2.50  per  dog.  More  hands  to  go 
through,  more  clerks  to  pay,  but  no  more  benefit  to 
Ihe  taxpayer.  If  we  could  see  how  our  schools 

would  he  better  no  one 
would  be  afraid  of  more 
tax,  for  we  feel  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for 
our  boys  and  girls.  But 
to  ihave  our  schools 
made  like  the  city 
schools,  is  that  better? 
Ours  is  a  large  school, 
but  I  venture  to  say 
that  each  child  there 
gets  more  individual  at¬ 
tention  in  one  week 
than  they  would  in  a 
year  in  a  city  school.  I 
have  a  small  nephew  in 
a  city  school  who  is  in 
the  second  grade.  There 
are  05  in  his  room  with 
one  teacher  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  If 
he  did  not  have  a  moth¬ 
er  who  is  able  to  help 
him  I  am  afraid  lie 
would  not  get  along 
very  well.  In  other 
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schools  the  children  can  only  go  part 
time.  I  know  about  one  little  girl  who 
goes  to  school  at  7 :45,  must  be  in  her 
seat  at  that  time,  comes  home  at  10 
o’clock,  goes  back  at  11 :45  and  comes 
home  at  1:45.  This  is  very  inconvenient 
for  her  mother,  who  has  older  children 
in  high  school,  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  two  breakfasts  and  two  dinners, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  early 
rising.  It  seems  as  though  the  city 
schools  need  looking  after  more  than  the 
country,  for  we  hear  of  those  conditions 
everywhere.  So  we  farm  people  are 
hoping  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  go  our 
own  way  and  improve  our  own  schools. 
If  the  Albany  authorities  really  are  sin¬ 
cere  in  wanting  to  help  us  in  this  they 
can  increase  the  public  money  and  not 
have  any  string  to  it.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  a  trustee  and  collector  for 
every  district,  the  money  is  handled  with¬ 
out  expense  and  I  dare  say  there  is  no 
public  fund  which  is  handled  more  hon¬ 
estly,  unless  we  might  say  the  church 
funds.  I  presume  this  money  would  look 
good  to  some  of  the  people  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  clerical  jobs,  and  no  doubt 
they  are  among  the  group  that  is  pushing 
the  reform  in  school  laws.  If  they  had 
to  work  as  hard  as  the  farmer  for  every 
dollar  they  get  they  would  be  more  care¬ 
ful  about  how  they  spent  it,  and  would 
try  to  get  the  best  return  for  their  money. 

Honesty  in  Public  Life. — What  we 
need  is  honest  men  and  women  in  our  af¬ 
fairs,  but  it  seems  they  are  hard  to  find 
nowadays.  The  trouble  is  that  the  really 
good  people  do  not  care  to  get  mixed  up 
with  the  class  Avho  are  looking  for  the 
public  positions,  and  the  public’s  money, 
at  the  present.  But  if  they  don’t  what 
will  become  of  us  as  a  country?  We 
must  begin  at  home,  and  choose  the  best 
men  there,  and  then  work  hard  to  get 
them  elected.  The  honest  people  have 
got  to  get  busy. 

AIRS.  CHARLES  AIC  ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Injuries  received  Sept. 
14.,  when  his  automobile  was  charged  by 
a  bull  and  wrecked,  resulted  in  the  death 
Sept.  17  of  Thomas  Lynch  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  a  hospital  at  Sayre,  Pa.  The 
accident  occurred  on  the  highway  to 
Owego,  N.  Y.  The  bull,  led  by  its  owner, 
became  infuriated  as  motor  cars  whirled 
by,  selected  the  Lynch  car  for  attack, 
and  caused  the  driver  to  crash  into  a 
concrete  wall.  Two  other  passengers 
were  injured. 

Stock  frauds  in  New  York  State  in  the 
last  year  have  enriched  swindlers  by 
more  than  $500,000,000  through  the 
sales  of  worthless  securities,  it  Avas  de¬ 
clared  Sept.  17  by  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Oliver  B.  James,  who  has  been 
studying  the  facts  and  evidence  obtained 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Bureau  of 
Frauds  in  the  State’s  legal  department. 
Approximately  one-half  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  investors  throughout  the 
LTnited  Skates  through  fake  stock  sales 
have  been  in  New  York  State,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  estimates.  He 
figures  the  total  loss  through  frauds  of 
this  kind  in  the  nation  at  $1,000,000,000. 

Stock  selling  campaign  literature 
abounding  in  Biblical  quotations  has 
caused  the  California  State  Corporation 
Commission  to  order  an  investigation  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Carson  Valley  Min¬ 
ing  Company  boasted  of  special  provi¬ 
dential  influence  in  financing  a  mining 
enterprise  in  Nevada.  The  prospectus 
sets  forth  that  the  “surest  guarantee  of 
success  is  the  presence  and  approval  of 
God,”  and  that  “God  has  cominitteed  a 
great  and  exceedingly  rich  gold  quartz 
ledge”  to  the  company.  It  offers  $000  an¬ 
nual  return  for  each  $100  invested  in  the 
firm.  The  Rev.  William  Keeney  Towner, 
pastor  of  the  San  Jose  First  Baptist 
Church,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  min¬ 
ing  company  and  has  admitted  author¬ 
ship  of  some  of  the  literature  but  said  he 
had  “tried  to  keep  Avithin  the  law.” 

W.  S.  Murray,  of  the  engineering  firm 
of  Murray  &  Flood,  Avhich  'has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
development  of  electric  power  from  the 
tides  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in  Maine, 
said  Sept.  20  that  the  project  probably 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  huge 
electrical  system  covering  New  England 
and  perhaps  extending  much  further.  The 
project  to  harness  the  tidal  power  of  the 
bay  Avas  approved  by  the  people  of 
Maine  at  a  special  election.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  explained  that  some  500,000  horse- 
poAver  can  be  developed  at  the  bay,  and 
since  this  amount  of  power  cannot  be  con¬ 
sumed  locally  it  will  have  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  across  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
transmission  system  hoav  in  existence  and 
being  constructed  in  New  England. 

A  campaign  aimed  at  the  deportation 
of  alien  bootleggers  Avas  started  Sept.  21 
by  United  States  Attorney  Buckner  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  first  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  local  office,  although  n (lo¬ 
cated  in  the  past  by  Prohibition  officials. 

The  old  Lyon  homestead  at  Byram 
Bridge,  Conn.,  off  the  Boston  Post  Road, 
is  soon  to  be  torn  doAvn  to  make  way  for 
a  new  State  road.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  house  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  The  house  was  erected  in  1640 
by  Thomas  Lyon,  who  obtained  the  site 


and  adjacent  land  by  royal  grant  from 
King  Charles  I  of  England.  Since  it 
has  been  successively  occupied  by  Lyon’s 
descendants,  the  present  holders,  Mrs. 
Julia  Lyon  Saunders  and  her  three  chil¬ 
dren,  comprising  the  seventh  and  eighth 
generations.  The  new  highway  will  cut 
directly  through  the  porch  and  bring 
traffic  close  to  the  upper  windoAv,  so  the 
family  regretfully  decided  to  demolish 
their  285-year-old  dwelling. 
t  WASHINGTON. — Postmaster  General 
New  has  approved  petitions  for  air  mail 
service  on  routes  between  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Cheyenne 
and  Dernier,  and  Chicago  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  via  'St.  Uouis,  Memphis  and  Jack- 
son  or  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Bids  will  be 
called  for  the  new  routes.  For  the  two 
services  touching  Detroit,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  proposals  will  be  made  by  the  Ford 
interests  now  maintaining  a  daily  service 
to  Chicago  for  their  oAvn  business.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  service  between  New  York  and 
Miami  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  will 
not  be  called  for  at  present. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  Camp  Sherman 
cantonment  property,  at  Chillicothe,  O., 
from  the  Veterans’  Bureau  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  was  effected  'Sept.  22  and 
Attorney  General  Sargent  announced  that 
the  site  Avould  be  developed  as  a  refor¬ 
matory  for  first  offenders  against  federal 
statutes.  Congress  last  Winter  provided 
for  establishment  of  an  additional  federal 
penal  institution  and  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  selected  the  Camp  Sherman  site. 
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Service  cannot  stop 

.  The  telephone,  like  the  human  heart,  must  repair 
itself  while  it  works.  The  telephone  system  never  rests, 
yet  the  ramifications  of  its  wires,  the  reach  of  its  cables 
and  the  terminals  on  its  switchboards  must  ever  increase. 
Like  an  airplane  that  has  started  on  a  journey  across 
the  sea,  the  telephone  must  repair  and  extend  itself  while 
work  is  going  on. 

To  cut  communication  for  a  single  moment  would 
interrupt  the  endless  stream  of  calls  and  jeopardize  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  community.  The  doctor 
or  police  must  be  called.  Fire  may  break  out.  Num¬ 
berless  important  business  and  social  arrangements  must 
be  made. 
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RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT.  LATHAM.  MARLBORO.  IDAHO.  KING.  HERBERT 
ST.  REGIS.  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  true 
to  name  and  mosaic  free  BLACKBERRIES.  CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES.  ASPARAGUS.  SHRUBS.  VINES’ 
EVERGREENS.  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog! 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


Corsons’  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamen  al  Trees  and  Shrubs 

No  agents.  Low  prices.  30  Darwin  tulips,  post  paid 
SI:  10  Shrubs,  large,  by  Express,  S3  50;  5  Grapes 
2-year,  post  paid;  SI.  Lots  of  bargains,  Write  us 


GINSENG  and  GOLDENSEAL 

Roots  and  Seeds  for  planting.  1  have  over  eight 
acres  under  cultivation.  25  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  0.  H  ROGERS,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.  N  Y 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St-,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

ForSale— 100-Acre  Farm  Along  Maurice  River 

30  acres  of  Bank  Meadow.  Good  buildings.  Also  in¬ 
clude  stock.  Along  Bus  Route.  Free  mail.  Near  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Half  cash; 
half  mortgage.  Only  911,000.  Reason  for  selling, 
owneris  retir’g.Write  CARLTON  S.  HUGHES,  Millville, N  J. 


Even  when  a  new  exchange  is  built  and  put  into  use, 
service  is  not  interrupted.  Conversations  started  through 
the  old  are  cut  over  and  finished  through  the  new,  the 
talkers  unconscious  that  growth  has  taken  place  while 
the  service  continues. 

Since  1880  the  Bell  System  has  grown  from  31  thou¬ 
sand  to  16  million  stations,  while  talking  was  going  on. 
In  the  last  five  years,  additions  costing  a  billion  dollars 
have  been  made  to  the  system,  without  interrupting  the 
service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


Zk 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the 
name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class  condition.  For 
over  40  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers’  prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  FALL  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money. 

Every  order,  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog.  Fall  Planting  Pays. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  22  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


II 


Get  Our  Catalog 

Picturing  the  entire  line  of  Kelly  Bros. 
Certified  True  To  Name  Fruit  Trees 
together  with  much  useful  planting 
information. 

True  to  name  means  that  every  tree 
sold  by  us  is  certified  and  guaranteed 
to  produce  the  kind  and  quality  of  fruit 
under  whose  name  it  is  sold. 

This  means  satisfaction  to  you  and 
a  sure  reward  for  the  time, 
material  and  money  you 
put  into  your  orchard. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


II 


KELLYS’ 


IRIS  AND  PEONIE Writefor 


W.  H.  TOPPIN 


price  list. 

Merchantvllla,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 


Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— allbuddedfrom  bear- 
rng  orchards.  AlsoGrapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
W  rite  for  free  Catalog  and  “Practical  Plans 
for  Home  Planting.  * 

HARRISONS*  NURSERIES  ' 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Foxglove, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Columbine,  Gaillardia,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  Wall¬ 
flower  and  67  other  kinds  of  perennial  flower  plants 
for  summer  and  fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy 
living  outdoors  during  winter,  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Pansies.  Roses,  Hedge  Plants.  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Vines,  Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs.  Catalog 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

1-yr.  and  2-yr.  Ornamental  Shrubs 

35  years  of  Honest  dealing  behind  us.  If  you  are 
going  to  plant  a  Vineyard.  Orchard  or  beautify 
you  home,  wi  ite  us.  We  will  save  you  money. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES  Geneva,  Ohio 


$1 


Y0U  20  CUT  flower  perennials, 

or  fOnneyoung  pansy  plants  for  Springflowering. 

P.  WARD,  Plantsman  Hllladala,  Michigan 
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PAINT  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

and  Drive  it  Tomorrow 

ANYONE  can  paint  a  car  with  GO  ED¬ 
EN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL.  It  takes  only  two  or  three 
hours  and  it  dries  overnight.  You  can 
paint  the  car  today  and  drive  it  tomor¬ 
row.  Just  follow  directions  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  high-class  finish  that  lasts  long¬ 
er  than  the  ordinary  10-coat  paint  job. 

GOLDEN  GLOSS  RUBBER  AUTO 
ENAMEL  leaves  no  brush  marks.  One 
coat  is  all  that’s  needed.  One  quart  will 
completely  paint  small  cars  such  as  F-'ords, 
Clievrolets,  etc.  GOLDEN  GLOSS  comes 
in  all  colors,  except  white,  and  costs  only 
$3  a  quart.  It  is  also  an  ideal  paint  for 
Trucks,  Tractors  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Send  order  today,  state  color,  and 
goods  will  be  shipped  promptly  C.O.D. 
SPECIAL  With  orders  for  2  quarts 
OFFER:  GOLDEN  GLOSS  will  in¬ 

clude  1  pint  of  GOLDEN  GLOSS  auto¬ 
top  dressing,  selling  at  $1.65,  guaranteed 
not  to  crack.  Dealers  wanted. 

JOHN  DILL,  266  76th  St.,  Brooklyn,  YV. 


Wear 

the 

Old 

Reliable 


Reg.  U.  SJPat  JDffi 

Browns  leach  Jacket 


For  real  protection  against  cold. 

Made  of  strong  knit  cloth  to  stand  the 
roughest  wear,  with  knit-in  wool  fleece 
lining,  and  cut  to  fit  the  body  snugly 
without  binding.  It  won't  rip,  ravel, 
or'  tear;  wears  like  iron  and  can  be 
washed  as  often  as  desired  without 
losing  shape  or  warmth.  Three  styles 
— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer  lor  it 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Winter  Tree  Guards 

The  season  oi  heavy  snows  taeh 
year  collects  a  heavy  toll  in  dam- 
aged  fruit  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 
Mesh  Tree  Guards  will  positively 

safeguard  young  trees  against 

gnawing  animals.  Rust  proof.  Cost 
but  a  few  cents  each.  In  various 
•iaei.  Write  for  booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Company 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Earn  Money  dur¬ 
ing  dull  months 

•JWTANY  farmers  are 
turning  the  dull 
months  on  a  farm 
into  money.  Jfthere’s 
any  timber  on  your 
farm  or  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  you  can  do  the 
same  with  a  Lane 
portable  9awmill. 
Tell  us  about  your 
timber  and  we’ll  tell 
you  how  to  turn  it 
Into  cash. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mnntnplif>r.  Vnmiftnt 


Save  Money! 

Cut  Costs  on 
Concrete  Jobs 


Do  your  own  construction  work  on 
the  farm.  Milk  house,  bam  floors, 
foundations,  troughs,  drains— ALL 
can  be  built  with  CONCRETE  for 
permanence  and  economy  with  the 
H.&Z.  CONCRETE  MIXER.  All 
steel,  hand  or  power,  mixes  large 
barrowful  a  minute.  Low  price — convenient  terms — 
pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Thirty-day  trial.  Write 
today  for  Catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

I  Box  202  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  Honey-bee  in  October 

This  is  the  time  to  look  carefully  at 
every  colony  to  be  sure  they  have  suffi¬ 
cient  stores  to  last  them  until  fruit 
blooms,  which  with  us  is  usually  around 
the  middle  of  May.  Bees  that  have  been 
worked  for  extracted  honey  are  more 
liable  to  he  short  of  stores  than  those 
worked  for  comb  honey,  and  the  very  best, 
colonies  with  the  best  queens  are  the 
most  liable  to  be  short,  for  the  reason 
that  our  best  queens  are  more  liable  to 
keep  the  brood  nest  so  filled  with  brood 
that  there  is  little  room  for  stores.  Then 
when  we  remove  all  the  honey  above  the 
honey  board  we  leave  them  destitute.  I 
am  confident  that  very  many  of  our  very 
best  colonies  are  lost  in  this  way.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  there  should  be  30 
lbs.,  but  nowadays  it  has  been  proved 
that  considerably  more  than  this  is 
usually  a  wise  precaution,  and  you  may 
■be  sure  the  bees  will  not  waste  it.  While 
you  tare  examining  for  stores  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  queenless  colonies.  In  a 
large  yard,  unless  you  have  kept  close 
tab  on  them,  you  are  liable  to  find  some 
queenless.  If  you  find  a  colony  that  still 
has  drones,,  after  heavy  'frosts,  so  there 
is  no  more  honey  coming  in,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  it  is  queenless,  and  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  save  them,  but 
unite  with  some  other  colony  which  may 
need  the  bees  and  honey. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  last  Winter  and  Spring  over  16 
out  of  every  100  colonies  perished,  and 
most  of  this  loss  was  caused  either  by 
insufficient  or  improper  stores.  We  are 
ttold  that  in  many  cases  Asters  and  other 
Fall  flowers  do  not  always  prove  good 
for  wintering  stores,  so  if  you  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  your  bees  have  not 
the  best  stores  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
them  the  very  best  granulated  sugar. 
iSome  tell  us  to  be  sure  if  possible  to  feed 
cane  sugar  instead  of  that  made  from 
beets.  To  make  sure  that  the  sugar  is 
properly  prepared  the  department  has 
sent  the  following  directions,  which  call 
for  50  lbs.  sugar,  25  lbs.  (3  gallons)  wa¬ 
ter,  1  oz.  tartaric  acid  crystals : 

“Boil  gently  for  one-half  hour  in  a 
loosely  covered  kettle.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  test  the  density  of  the  syrup,  using 
either  «a  Baume  hydrometer  or  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  density  should  he  very 
nearly  37  per  cent  Baume  (measured  at 
the  boiling  temperature),  or  if  a  ther¬ 
mometer  is  used,  the  syrup  should  boil  at 
about  228  degrees  Fa lw*.  The  density, 
■however,  may  be  slightly  lower  or  higher 
than  this,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
water  that  has  evaporated  during  the 
boiling.  If  the  syrup  tests  lower  than 
37  per  cent  Baume  or  228  degrees  Fahr. 
continue  the  boiling  until  this  density  is 
reached ;  if  it  tests  somewhat  higher  add 
carefully  a  small  amount  of  water,  keep¬ 
ing  the  syrup  gently  boiling  until  the  re¬ 
quired  density  is  reached.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  accurately  to  adjust  the  density  in 
this  way  is  only  about  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.  By  using  the  proportions  of  sugar 
■and  water  given  in  the  above  formula, 
and  boiling  for  one  half  hour,  a  syrup 
is  obtained  which  is  very  nearly  inverted. 

“Make  up  a  second  batch  of  syrup 
without  inversion  as  follows :  50  lbs. 
sugar,  14^4  lbs.  (7  qts.)  water.  Heat 
slowly  'to  boiling  in  a  covered  kettle  un¬ 
til  the  sugar  is  completely  dissolved.  Do 
not  heat  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  sugar.  Mix  the  two  batches 
thoroughly  in  the  propoi'tions  of  three 
to  two  (three  gallon^  of  the  invert  syrup 
with  two  gallons  of  the  uninverted 
syrup.)  It  is  best  to  make  the  invert 
syrup  first,  and  to  let  it  cool  until  the 
hatch  of  nninverted  syrup  is  prepared. 
In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  mixture  is  reduced  somewhat,  so 
that  the  small  amount  of  acid  present 
produces  practically  no  further  inversion. 
We  have  found  that  the  composition  of 
the  resulting  mixed  syrup  is  such  that  it 
will  keep  for  an  almost  unlimited  length 
of  time,  even  in  cold  weather,  without 
crystallizing. 

“It  might  seem  at  first  that  this  method 
of  making  two  batches  of  syrup  and  mix¬ 
ing  in  proportions  to  prevent  sugaring 
is  a  little  more  troublesome  than  it  would 
he  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  syrup  of  suit¬ 
able  composition  in  one  operation.  From 
the  practical  standpoint,  however,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  method  gives  more 
certain  results,  and  is  therefore  prefer¬ 
able.  We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  the  exact  degree  of  inversion  de¬ 
sired  by  varying  the  length  of  time  given 
to  boiling,  the  variation  in  degree  of  in¬ 
version  being  so  great  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  safe  process  to  recommend.” 

For  feeders  we  like  the  common  fric¬ 
tion  honey  or  syrup  pails.  Punch  about 
30  small  holes  in  the  cover,  with  a  small 
nail.  After  filling  your  pail  with  the 
prepared  syrup,  invert  over  the  frames. 
'If  there  is  danger  of  starting  robbing 
feed  toward  night. 

We  like  to  get  our  bees  all  fed  around 
the  middle  of  October.  As  soon  as  all 
are  properly  fed  proceed  to  pack  for  Win¬ 
ter.  The  better  they  are  protected  the 
less  stores  they  will  consume.  Some  may 
think  that  most  of  the  bees  will  survive, 
so  why  bother?  They  little  realize  what 
a  chance  they  miss.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  agriculture  that  will  return  a  better 
profit  than  the  time  and  material  used 
to  prepare  the  bees  properly  for  Winter. 

0.  W.  B. 


Why  the  “boot 

with  the  muscles” 

gives  extra  wear 

IT  ISN’T  heaviness  that  makes  the  powerful  worker  or  the 
winning  athlete — it’s  muscular  strength.  And  it’s  the 
“muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  that  give  to  Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boots  extra  strength  without  adding  weight. 

These  ribs  or  muscles  are  patented — an  exclusive  feature 
of  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots.  They  protect  the  sides  of  the 
boot,  strengthen  them  and  prevent  cracking. 

The  soles  and  heels  are  double-thick..  The  rubber-strip 
reinforcement  next  to  the  sole  fortifies  another  vital  point 
of  wear.  The  trim-shaped  leg  prevents  the  foot  from 
sliding  up  and  down. 

All  materials  that  go  into  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  have 
special  qualities  for  elasticity  and  toughness.  We  make 
each  pair  by  hand  from  start  to  finish.  The  result  is  a 
boot  of  wonderful  durability. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

Boots,  arctics,  heavy  and  light' rubbers  —  all  styles  and 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual 
care  to  safeguard  our  25  years’  record  for  building  distinc¬ 
tive,  durable  rubber  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name 
and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Gross. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  or 
will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls^  Connecticut 
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A  Beauty  in  Appearance 

*>*  T“«; 


with  Built-in 
Loud  Speaker 


cNew  and  Improved 

mm 


Five  Tube  Tuned  Radio 
Frequency  Receiving  Set 

for  use  with 

Dry  or  Storage  battery  Tubes 


Joyful  Winter  Nights 
on  Every  Farm 

With  the  wonderful  FRESHMAN 
Masterpiece  installed  in  your 

home,  there  can  be  no  more  lonely 
days.  You  will  receive  the  country’s 
finest  entertainment,  broadcast  from 
coast  to  coast.  You  can  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  the  latest  news,  market 
quotations,  lectures  and  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  helpful  instructions  on  the 
air  daily. 

Freshman  Masterpiece  Receivers 

are  sold  only  through  Authorized  Dealers 
who  will  install  and  service  the  model  you 
desire.  There  is  a  Freshman  dealer  near 
you — if  not — write  to  us  for  complete 
literature  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


In  a  massive  cabinet  of  fine  lines  and 
striking  propor¬ 
tions,  with  slop¬ 
ing  panel  .  .  . 


*39-50 


!jf 

oPiia 

Model  5-F-7 


A  one  piece  console  with  built-in 
loud  speaker  and 
room  for  all  bat¬ 
teries,  etc. 


sole  witn  buut-m 

$89'5° 


Every  set 

definitely  guaranteed 


CKaS'FjrMhmcm  fo.lnc. 

■fltuiuri&leceloers  aad\»  &ar£s 
FRESHMAN  BUILDING 
240-248  40th  St.-NEW  YORK.NY 

_  CHICAGO  OFFICE  _ 327  S.IA  SALLE  ST. 


Models  from 
$39-50  to  $115 


Horse  Power  is  Cheaper 


Big  bales  command  premium  of  $1.00  a 
ton.  HERCULES  and  NEW  WAY 
presses  in  stock  here  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Repairs  in  stock  also.  For  further 
information,  write  or  wire 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  anto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Kusker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

inP  Bring,  Tou  ««„  Tro«„..ein„'»  an(1  catalogue 

mb  sample  noirespassing  „f useful  signsW 

Farms.  THE  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Profusely  illustrated, 
* 'chock  ful”  of  data  for  the 
radio  fans. 

Trouble  Shooting  Chart. 
Complete  New  List  of 
Broadcasting  Stations 
Log  Chart 

—and  details  of  newest 
apparatus  and  hundreds  of 

Exceptional  Radio 
Values  on  our 
MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

From  bus  bar  to  the  finest  multi-tube  6et,  we  carry  one 
quality— THE  FINEST!  EVERY  article  represents  100  cents 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  you  Invest!  EVERYTHING 
Purchased  from  WRS  is  guaranteed.  Your  money  is  still 
Y  OUR  Money  until  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  in  everyway. 
WRS  IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  KITS  AND  SETS 

Neutrodyne 
Superdyne 
Pressley  Super 
Rasla 


Using  Lighting  Plant  for 
Battery 

I  wish  to  use  home  lighting  plant 
radio ;  distance  from  radio  to  generator 
and  batteries  50  ft.  I  would  like  to  use 
three  of.  16  batteries  for  A  battery  and 
burn  a  light  off  the  other  13  batteries,  to 
discharge  the  16  batteries  equally.  How 
is  it  possible  to  charge  B  batteries  of  90 
volts  off  32-volt  generator?  d.  h.  l. 

You  can  use  three  cells  of  your  16  as 
you  suggest,  but  would  not  suggest  that 
you  burn  a  light  across  the  balance  to 
equalize  the  service  used,  but  that  you 
use  the  first  three  for  a  few  days,  then 
using  flexible  wire,  that  you  shift  to  the 
next  three  and  so  on  till  you  have  used 
the  first  15  cells,  then  shift  to  2,  3  and 
4  and  then  to  5,  6  and  7  and  so  on.  This 
turn  will  end  up  with  14,  15  and  16,  so 
that  all  the  cells  are  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  current  to  the  radio.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  50  ft.  from  these  bat¬ 
teries,  I  think  that  three  cells  will  not 
deliver  six  volts  to  your  set,  so  that  you 
will  have  to  connect  to  four  cells,  giving 
eight  volts,  and  with  the  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance  caused  by  50  ft.  of  wire  you  will 
barely  get  six  volts  at  your  tubes.  This 
will  give  you  four  changes  of  four  cells 
each  out  of  16  cells.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  turn  your  tubes  down  low  so  that  you 
will  not  burn  them  out.  j.  h.  f. 


it  to  hold  insurance.  The  danger  from 
lightning  over  a  radio  aerial  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  if  an  efficient  arrester  is 
used  and  connected  to  either  a  water  pipe 
or  rod  in  the  ground,  as  long  as  the 
ground  connection  is  to  moist  earth. 
Either  a  common  or  separate  ground  may 
be  used,  depending  upon  convenience  and 
preference.  j.  H.  F. 


Cockaday  Super 
Cockaday  D.  X. 
Ultradyne 

Roberts*  Knock-Out 


EVERY 

STANDARD 

RECEIVER 


FREE  A  P°8tal  brings  you  this  radio  guide,  costs 
r  &  you  nothing /write  for  it  TODAY,  for  fcN-10. 

WHOLESALE  RADIO  SERVICE  CO. 

6  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lightning  and  the  Radio 

After  one  has  installed  a  receiving  set 
in  bis  house,  erected  an  antenna  wire, 
leading  to  the  receiving  outfit,  just  be¬ 
fore  connecting  this  antenna  wire  to  ra¬ 
dio,  we  should  install  a  lightning  arrester, 
as  a  safeguard  to  prevent  the  lightning 
from  entering  house.  Telephone  com¬ 
panies  place  ground  wires  along  the  side 
of  their  poles  into  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  wicked  stuff  from  entering,  aud  at 
times  that  fails.  We  place  lightning  rods 
on  our  homes  and  other  buildings  and 
ground  them  in  the  earth!  Some  radio 
fans  insist  that  it  is  all  light  to  ground 
the  lightning  arrester  to  a  pipe  or  steam 
radiator  in  the  house.  How  many  times 
have  we  read  about  lightning  entering 
some  one’s  home,  jumping  from  room  to 
room  and  causing  destruction  and  terror. 
I  say  that  it  is  all  right  to  ground  the 
radio  outfit  to  a  pipe  or  steam  radiator, 
but  the  lighting  arrester  should  be 
grounded  to  the  earth  the  same  as  rods 
on  our  homes  and  telephones.  Where 
should  the  lightning  arrester  be  grounded, 
whether  to  the  earth  or  attached  to  steam 
radiator  inside  house?  j.  h.  q. 

Lightning  is  a  very  peculiar  thing,  and 
apparently  it  sometimes  does  not  follow 
any  fixed  rules  of  behavior.  It  has  been 
known  to  strike  a  house  that  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  lightning  rods,  and  instead  of 
hitting  the  rods  it  has  hit  a  chimney,  or 
the  peak  of  the  house,  and  upon  entering 
the  house  has  done  some  queer  things. 
Why  ?  No  one  seems  to  know,  but  gen¬ 
erally  it  will  follow  metal  conductors, 
and  so  the  lightning  rod  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  practical  preventer  of  dam¬ 
age  from  lightning,  which  it  does  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  True,  telephone 
and  power  lines  have  ground  wires  run¬ 
ning  down  their  poles  to  the  earth  to 
protect  the  lines  from  lightning  when  the 
stroke  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  wire  to 
carry  it  to  earth,  but  sometimes  it  travels 
along  the  line  just  the  same  and  enters 
houses  and  sets  fire  to  the  house,  burns 
out  generators  at  power  plants  (and  these 
are  well  protected  against  lightning).  The 
reason  for  running  a  wire  down  the  pole 
and  to  earth  is  that  it  is  the  shortest  path 
and  the  simplest  method  for  the  telephone 
company  to  do  so.  Even  then  telephone 
lines  are  grounded  at  the  house  end  to 
protect  the  subscriber. 

A  rod  or  pipe  driven  into  the  earth 
where  it  is  permanently  in  contact  with 
moist  earth  makes  a  good  ground  for 
lightning  rodts,  radio  and  telephone.  My 
telephone  is  grounded  to  my  water  pipe, 
which  is  connected  to  a  well.  Some  water 
pipes,  steam  pipes  and  radiators  are 
never  in  contact  with  permanently  moist 
earth,  and  then  they  are  not  good  grounds 
for  lightning  protection. 

The  fire  insurance  underwriters,  who  are 
scientific  men,  have  decided  that  a  radio 
ground  can  be  used  for  both  the  ground 
connection  of  the  radio  set  and  for  the 
earth  connection  of  the  radio  antenna 
lightning  arrester,  on  receiving  aerials. 
They  do  recommend  that  a  separate  ground 
be  used  where  possible,  but  do  not  require 


Trouble  When  Wind  Blows 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  cannot  use  my 
radio  when  the  wind  blows?  Even  a 
very  small  wind  affects  it.  It  is  a  four- 
tube  set,  and  my  aerial  comes  from  a  tree 
on  the  roadside  to  a  pole  set  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  about  35  ft.  high.  It  is 
about  100  ft.  to  the  lead-in  and  ground 
wire  which  is  clamped  to  an  iron  pipe 
driven  into  ground.  There  are  telephone 
lines  running  east  and  west  on  opposite 
side  of  road  from  where  wire  starts ; 
have  had  very  good  results  but  have  never 
caught  anything  beyond  Hastings.  Neb., 
and  as  far  south  as  Dallas,  Texas.  My 
set  has  two  degrees  of  amplification  and 
one  of  audio.  Do  you  think  I  am  getting 
what  I  ought  to  from  my  set?  I  have 
a  built-in  loud  speaker  that  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  so  of  late  I  have  removed  detector 
tube  which  is  such  a  battery  eater  and 
run  it  on  three  tubes,  using  one  of  the 
amplifying  tubes  in  detector.  It  works 
fine  that  way  using  phones.  c.  m.  b. 

The  distance  that  you  receive  from, 
over  1,000  miles,  to  Dallas  and  Hastings 
is  a  good  average  for  most  sets.  Were 
you  situated  in  some  other  spot  you  might 
not  get  as  good  results  or  you  might  get 
better.  Locality,  weather  and  your  ability 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  set  control 
the  distance  from  which  you  can  receive. 

The  trouble  that  you  have  with  the 
wind  is  peculiar,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  indicates  weather  changes, 
does  indirectly  affect  receiving,  but  you 
should  he  able  to  hear  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo  and  other  places  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  might  blow.  If  you  can¬ 
not  receive  at  all  with  any  kind  of  breeze, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  wind 
sways  the  tree  to  which  your  aerial  is 
attached  and  that  it  pulls  some  connec¬ 
tion  loose,  or  that  a  branch  touches  the 
aerial  and  grounds  it  at  that  end.  The 
tree  end  of  the  aerial  should  not  come 
within  10  ft.  of  any  branch  of  the  tree.  A 
spring  on  the  end  of  the  aerial  will  ease 
the  strain  of  the  swaying  caused  by  the 
wind.  An  ordinary  screen  door  spring, 
about  15  in.  long,  is  good  for  this  purpose. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  at  all  your 
outside  connections  and  see  if  they  are 
tight  and  not  working  loose  in  the  wind, 
or  that  the  aerial  does  not  touch  any  part 
of  the  house,  pole  or  other  wire  when  the 
wind  blows. 

Some  types  of  loud  speakers  do  not  work 
well  on  some  sets.  Possibly  you  were  not 
using  enough  “B”  battery  on  the  am¬ 
plifier.  Try  66  or  even  90  volts;  this 
may  make  it  speak  louder.  Changing 
tubes  as  you  have  done  is  a  saving  on 
the  “A”  battery.  As  most  amplifier  tubes 
are  good  detectors  you  should  get  good 
results  with  this  change.  j.  h.  f. 


Trouble  with  Grid  Leak 

I  had  my  DeForest  D-12  set  changed 
from  crystal  detector  to  tube  detector. 
Now  I  am  having  trouble  when  receiving 
programs,  as  music  will  be  coming  in  fine 
and  suddenly  it  will  stop  with  a  loud 
sucking  snap,  and  will  just  as  suddenly 
start  again.  Sometimes  it  will  do  this 
snapping  and  keep  on  receiving ;  other 
times  it  is  out  of  commission  for  some 
time.  There  seems  to  be  a  whistling 
noise  in  the  receiver  tuning  dial  when  set 
stops.  It  happens  most  when  there  is 
lots  of  static  in  the  air.  I  got  all  new 
tubes  and  yet  trouble  persists  even  with 
good  charged  batteries.  It  seems  as  if 
juice  clogs  somewhere  in  set,  for  when 
set  receives  well  you  can  hear  a  rushing 
sound  in  set,  and  when  it  makes  that 
snap  with  suction  sound,  that  rushing 
sound  ceases.  r.  f. 

The  trouble  that  you  seem  to  have 
with  your  DeForest  set  is  we  believe  due 
to  the  grid  leak  being  of  the  wrong  value. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  get  one  to  replace 
it  of  a  lower  value.  Possibly  the  one  in 
the  set  is  defective;  if  this  is  so  then 
you  will  have  this  same  trouble  so  we 
suggest  that  you  try  a  new  grid  leak.  Tlie 
grid  leak  is  a  small  glass  tube  about  two 
inches  long  with  metal  ends,  and  a  re¬ 
sistance  element  enclosed  therein.  You 
can  recognize  it  easily  by  looking  in  your 
set.  j.  H.  F. 
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World's  Largest  JfT0RE 


We  own  and  operate  Radio 
Station  W  L  S.  Tune  in 
on  344.6  meters. 


Mail  the  coupon  TODA  Y  to  the  store  nearest  you 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  /  Philadelphia  *■  Kansas  City  *•  Dallas  /  Seattle  66R84 
Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Name 


Postoffice- 


Rural  Route . .  Box  No. 


State . . . . 

Street  and  N^o, . — - — — - - — - — . — . . * - 


Does  Happiness 


Cost  Too  Much? 


THERE  is  no  catalog  num¬ 
ber  for  “happiness,”  but 
we  sell  it  just  the  same.  You’ll 
not  find  it  illustrated,  but  it 
appears  on  every  page.  The 
frock  for  the  young  lady’s  first 
party;  the  boy’s  bicycle;  dad’s 
radio;  mother’s newcoat.  Don’t 
they  all  mean  happiness?  And 
could  all  of  them  be  had  if 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  wasn’t 
able  to  sell  good  merchandise 
at  such  low  prices? 

A  customer  recently  wrote 
us:  “I  take  great  pleasure  in 
showing  my  furniture  to  my 
neighbors.  I  shall  always  ad¬ 
vertise  you  by  your  honesty 
and  great  bargains.” 

Things  like  that — and  every 
day’s  mail  contains  a  great  many 
such  letters — make  us  feel  that 
we  are  a  real  factor  in  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  fami¬ 
lies.  You  could  hardly  blame 
us  for  feeling  a  bit  proud  in 


helping  these  folks  to  a  little 
happiness  they  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
brings  the  trading  centers  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New 
World  as  well  direct  to  the 
doors  of  our  nine  million  cus¬ 
tomers;  they  see  in  our  catalogs, 
at  prices  they  can  afford,  the 
things  they  need,  and  the  lux¬ 
uries  they  have  wanted. 

One-fourth  of  all  the  families 
in  the  United  States  know  that 
we  guarantee  them  a  saving  on 
everything  they  buy;  know  we 
sell  only  quality  merchandise, 
honestly  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed.  They  know,  too,  that 
we  ship  all  orders  in  less  than 
24  hours. 

Our  New  Big  Catalog  for 
Fall  and  Winter  is  ready.  Itshows 
35,000  bargains  on  everything 
needed  for  the  family,  the  home 
and  the  farm.  Send  for  it  today. 


Sears, RoebuckandCo. 

CHICAGO  /  PHILADELPHIA  <  KANSAS  CITY 

DALLAS  <  SEATTLE 


Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  our 
New  Big  General  Catalog,  send 
for  it  today.  This  convenient 
coupon  will  bring  you  free  our 
great  Fall  and  Winterbook,  with 
its  35,000  bargains. 
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oves  vkat  it  promises^ 

JS/othincj  can  he  fairer  than  that! 


THE  PROMISE:  “The  FADA  RADIO— Stand¬ 
ard  of  Reception”  by  which  all  radio  results 
are  being  judged.  Perfect  clearness,  ample  vol¬ 
ume,  real  distance,  certainty  and  ease  in  tuning 
in  and  out — AND  a  Service  that  guarantees 
performance  after  purchase. 

THE  PROOF:  Ask  your  dealer  to  put  FADA 
RADIO  into  your  own  home — operate  it  your¬ 
self.  FADA  RADIO  speaks  for  itself 

Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of payment. 
Send  for  the  booklet  R,  "FADA  RADIO  — The  Standard  of  Reception’’. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.-— Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


FADA  RADIO 
models  permit  wide 
selection.  Efficient 
five  tube  Neutro- 
dyne  sets  ranging 
from  $85  to  attract¬ 
ive  art  cabinet  mod- 
elsat  $300.  Alladap- 
ted  for  dry  cell  or 
storage  battery  tubes. 
The  Neutrola,  illus¬ 
trated,  $175. 


Ward’s  New  Radio  Catalogue 

Is  Yours  Free 


Yours  Free — the  newest,  most  in¬ 
teresting  book  published  on  Radio. 
A  book  prepared  by  Radio  experts 
— a  complete  Radio  manual. 

52  fully  illustrated  pages  show¬ 
ing  what  is  new  in  Radio  and  what 
has  been  approved  by  the  best 
experts. 

It  shows  sets  from  one  tube  to 
five  tubes,  the  new  one  dial  con¬ 
trol,  parts  and  supplies,  batteries 
and  cabinets.  It  gives  a  list  of  sta¬ 
tions,  a  radio  log  for  recording 
stations. 

Headquarters  lor  Radio 

Ward’s  is  today  one  of  the  greatest 


Radio  stores  in  the  world — selling 
everything  in  Radio  without  the 
usual  Radio  Profits.  And  besides, 
we  sell  only  the  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  equipment — selected  and 
tested  by  our  own  experts,  who 
are  up  to  the  minute  in  Radio. 
Thousands  of  customers  write  us 
of  their  delight  and  saving  on 
Ward’s  Radio  sets. 

Our  53  year  old  Policy 

For  53  years  we  have  sold  only 
quality  merchandiseundera  Golden 
Rule  Policy.  You  can  rely  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  the  quality  of  every¬ 
thing  shown  in  this  Radio  Cata¬ 
logue. 


Write  tor  your  tree  copy  of  Ward’s  new  Radio  Catalogue 
Address  Dept.  32-K 

Montgome^Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Panl  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Little  Curly  Dog. — One  of  the  many- 
cunning  things  little  Dog  Curly  used  to 
do  last  year  was  to  always  go  out  and 
see  the  children  off  in  the  bus.  We  all 
miss  him  so.  It  was  astonishing  how 
much  the  children  thought  of  him.  One 
day,  some  three  weeks  ago,  he  just  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  have  advertised  and  done 
everything  we  could,  but  to  no  avail.  Most 
people  think  some  autoist  must  have  just 
picked  him  up.  He  was  crazy  about  riding 
in  a  car  or  anything,  and  would  probably 
get  in  a  ear,  while  he  would  not  let  a 
stranger  touch  him.  Somebody  asked  Sit 
one  time  what  breed  he  was  and  she  said 
she  was  not  sure,  but  she  thought  he  was 
“part  mongrel.”  He  was  just  that,  but 
such  a  smart  dog.  Every  morning  he 
went  the  rounds  and  spoke  to  all  the 
family,  and  was  all  uneasiness  if  any 
member  was  away  from  home.  He  never 
shirked,  a  farm  job,  and  would  stick 
around  all  the  forenoon,  never  slipping 
off  down  to  the  house  as  most  dogs  might. 
He  loved  to  ride,  so  that  if  the  wagon 
was  not  put  under  cover  in  the  barn  he 
would  sit  out  on  the  seat  for  hours  think¬ 
ing,  as  the  wagon  was  not  put  away, 
there  must  be  another  trip  in  sight. 

Much  Stealing. — It  seems  to  be  quite 
the  thing  for  autoists,  not  content  to 
pick  up  everything  else,  to  pick  up  any 
dog  they  might  like  the  looks  of.  Not  a 
few  have  been  taken  that  way  around 
here.  One  large  German  police  dog  was 
recovered  from  way  up  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  had  been  carried,  but  as  a  rule 
such  dogs  are  never  seen  again.  The 
other  morning  Shelley  went  over  to  find 
a  nice  spare  had  been  taken  from  the 
garage  during  the  night.  We  generally 
carry  the  poorest  tire  for  a  spare,  but  it 
happened  they  had  to  change  that  day 
and  ’had  not  put  the  other  back  again. 
About  a  week  later,  the  neighbor  had  a 
spare  stolen  just,  the  same  way.  A  nice 
long  tethering  chain  had  also  disappeared. 
It  was  probably  left  outside  the  fence 
some  night  when  the  cows  were  taken  in. 
By  the  way,  it  never  pays  to  use  a  rope 
to  tether  out  a  cow  or  calf.  Buy  a  chain. 
When  we  came  out  here,  the  Parson 
bought  a  long  chain  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  what  a  lot  of  good  use  he  has 
gotten  out  of  it  in  the  last  13  years,  and 
it  seems  just  as  good  as  ever. 

Sorry  She  Left. — Some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  will  remember  that  the 
Parson  used  to  write  a  good  deal  about  a 
widow  woman  with  three  children  way 
down  on  the  Lonely  Road,  and  how  hard 
she  worked  to  keep  along  on  the  place, 
and  how  the  church  guaranteed  to  help 
her  along  if  she  wanted  to  stay.  She  did 
stay  for  a  good  many  years,  and  as  she 
was  so  sensitive  about  anyone  helping, 
she  did  work  terribly  hard.  The  Parson 
can  see  her  now  lugging  along  the  road 
those  great  ragweeds  she  had  pulled  from 
the  corn  to  feed  the  cows  during  August. 
But  the  oldest  boy  was  not  very  strong, 
looked  inclined  to  tuberculosis,  from 
which  the  father  died,  and  she  decided 
'he  was  not  strong  enough  for  farm  work, 
and  so  at  last  she  sold  out  and  went  back 
to  New  York.  She  had  some  friends, 
relatives  of  his  there  who  might  help  her 
get  started.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
anyone  seemed  to  hear  anything  from 
her,  but  someone  had  a  long  letter  the 
other  day,  and  do  you  know,  with  all 
the  hard,  heavy,  dirty  work,  and  the  long 
cold  Winter  days  and  nights,  and  the 
worry  over  the  shingles  on  the  shed  (she 
was  always  worrying  about  shingles)  she 
is  terribly  sorry  she  ever  sold  the  place, 
and  wishes  she  was  back.  “I  can  get 
work  in  the  city,”  she  was  always  saying. 
Well  she  did  get  work,  but  didn’t  realize 
that  it  meant  being  away  from  Little 
Joey  all  day,  and  not  being  there  when 
the  two  went  to  school  in  the  morning, 
or  still  worse,  when  they  come  home  at 
night.  She  may  see  more  money  in  a 
month  than  she  did  in  a  year  down  on 
the  farm,  but  how  long  does  it  last  her  in 
the  city?  And  then  too  she  had  all  the 
church  and  church  people  to  back  her  up 
in  every  way. 

The  Crops. — Here  it  is  the  13th  of 
September  and  one  of  the  hottest  and 
most  sultry  times  of  the  whole  year.  We 
dug  the  potatoes  last  week.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  best  yields  we  have  ever  had. 
Some  would  leave  them  in  the  ground 
longer,  but  the  white  grubs  eat  them 
badly  and  the  boys  would  soon  be  in 
school,  so  we  dug  them  out.  We  do  not 
go  into  potatoes  much  anyway — have 
nearly  50  bushels,  extra  nice  and  smooth. 
We  spread  some  in  the  bin  and  some  on 
the  cellar  bottom,  as  we  did  not  want  to 
pile  them  too  thick  till  they  had  cured 
off  a  bit.  Most  farmers  around  here 
spread  them  on  the  barn  floor  for  a  while. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  rot  around  here, 
and  the  crop  though  not  excessive,  is  gen¬ 
erally  good.  You  know  about  the  fellow 
who  when  he  plants  corn  he  tells  you 
with  great  gusto  how  he  has  put  in  six 
acres,  and  then  when  he  shows  it  to  you 
in  the  crib  it  is  wonderful  how  he  got 
so  much  from  a  scant  four  acres.  Ours 
seemed  a  big  four  acres  when  we  planted 
and  hoed  it,  but  now  when  some-  of  the 
neighbors  are  looking  at  it  to  buy  the 


fodder,  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  scant 
three.  We  have  husked  75  bushels  of 
flint  corn  and  will  have,  according  to  the 
rows,  nearly  200  baskets  of  this  kind. 
The  Learning  (we  bought  the  seed)  grew 
so  much  to  fodder  that  the  ears  are  not 
what  we  had  hoped,  but  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  7o  to  100  baskets  of  these. 
With  a  ton  of  hay  already  sold  and  by 
selling  about  half  the  corn  fodder  for 
neighbors’  silos  we  get  nearly  enough  to 
pay  for  all  the  fertilizer  we  bought — 
practically  ,$100.  This  gives  us  the  corn 
for  our  work  and  land,  and  ought  to  keep 
3*®  ,year  r°und.  We  had  to  sack  about 
10  baskets  of  old  corn  in  the  crib  in  order 
to  start  in  with  the  new.  They  all  say 
green  new  corn  is  not  very  good  for  the 
hens  and  pullets.  In  spite  of  all  the 
people  that  go  into  hens,  eggs  are  high 
here,  wholesaling  quickly  at  60  cents.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  dropped  to  $1.75,  but  most 
people  think  they  will  go  back  to  $2. 

Panning  Season. — The  canning  sea¬ 
son  is  on  in  full  swing,  and  we  have  made 
some,  headway — having  put  up  a  little 
over  a  hundred  quarts  so  far.  It  is  hard 
to  get  apples  this  year,  they  seem  to  be 
filled  with  the  railroad  worm.  The  Par¬ 
son  was  out  calling  the  other  day  and 
drove  up  to  a  good  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader  s  house  and  shouted  out  to  find  if 
they  had  had  dinner  yet.  Luckily  they 
had  not,  so  he  told  them  he  would  soon  he 
back  after  one  more  call.  As  near  as  the 
Parson  can  make  out  there  are  five  fam¬ 
ilies  in  succession  on  this  road  in  which 
there. are  31  children — not  so  bad.  There 
aie  six  in  this  family,  and  we  had  a-great 
time  eating  dinner  together  with  sweet 
corn  roasted  on.  the  coals  and  everything 
else.  This  family  has  promised  a  wood¬ 
chuck  dinner  to  the  Parson,  so  this  meal 
didn  t  count.  The  children  are  also  build¬ 
ing  a  place  to  cook  out  of  doors — why  not 
every  farm  have  such  a  place?  How  much 
picnics  out  of  doors  count  with  children 
and  how  much  good  they  do  old  folks— 
even  if  they  don’t  know  it!  This  place 
gave  the  Parson  a  bag  of  apples  free 
from  worms,  as  the  cows  eat  the  wind¬ 
falls  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  Clossie 
and  the  Parson  put  up  31  quarts  of  apple 
sauce  in  an  afternoon,  but  had  an  apple 
parer  and  had  to  hustle  at  that.  It  was 
over  by  the  brook,  with  plenty  of  water 
for  rinsing  and  plenty  of  ground  floor 
space  to  litter  with  skins  and  cores — and 
plenty  of  chickens  to  clean  up  after  you. 


Keep  Down  on  the  Ground 

The  American  Sheep  Breeder  tells  the 
following  little  story  without  giving 
names : 

When  operating  at  - ,  year  1918, 

I  sold  a  plantation  in  the  black  belt  to 
a  gentleman  from  up  in  New  York.  He 
had  been  teaching  at  a  girls’  college.  Had 
been  reading  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
etc.,  about  the  wonderful  agricultural  op¬ 
portunities  to  come  South  and  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  had  not 
been  but  one.  Three  months  later  he 
came  down  to  take  possession.  He  had 
on  spats  and  white  rims  around  his  vest, 
bushy  whiskers  on  the  side  and  such  like! 
I  took  him  over  to  the  place  he  bought. 
We  walked  around,  saw  the  land  and  I 
called  all  his  niggers  together  and  told 
them  what  had  happened.  They  replied 

“Yes  sir,  Mr.  - ,  We  sho  is  glad  you 

done  sold  dis  place  to  a  good  white  man; 
us  ain’t  had  ’nuff  to  eat  since  the  weevil 

come  and  Mr.  - -  who  owned  dis 

place  and  all  the  white  folks  in  town  quit 
us — wouldn’t  furnish  us  nothing.  We 
sho  is  glad  and  gwine  do  all  he  say  do 
and  ’zactly  like  he  wants,  etc.,  etc.”  The 
newcomer  and  owner  felt  master  of  all 
he  surveyed  and  everything  was  rosy, 

including  his  cheeks.  Mr.  - ,  from 

across  the  road,  a  Shorthorn  breeder  we 
had  a  few  years  before  located  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  came  over  and  met  his  new  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  invited  him  to  spend  the  night 
with  him.  I  excused  myself  and  went 

1°  - •  Just  after  I  left  this 

newcomer  told  his  niggers  to  all  be  in  a 
little  church  building  on  the  place  at  8 
o’clock  that  night — that  he  wanted  to 
make  them  a  talk.  .  Well,  he  must  have 
talked  all  right.  His  niggers  and  every¬ 
body  else’s  niggers  from  the  .  country 
round  and  about  were  there  thick.  The 
meeting  was  opened  and  the  newcomer 
gave,  them  a  scientific  discourse  on  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  The 
next  morning  he  didn’t  have  a  nigger  on 
the  place. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  “Barren 
Ground”  will  remember  how  the  young 
man  from  college  called  his  neighbors 
together  so  that  he  might  tell  them  how 
to  farm.  He  said  they  were  doing  it  all 
wrong  and  he  could  put  them  right.  No¬ 
body  came  to  hear  his  lecture  except  the 
storekeeper  and  an  idiot  boy  !  Wonder¬ 
ful  how  a  little  learning  sometimes  pulls 
a  man  off  the  ground — up  into  the  air — 
where  common  folks  cannot  follow. 
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Chevrolet  has  now  built  2,000,000  cars  —  the 
first  manufacturer  of  automobiles  with  mod¬ 
ern  sliding  gear  transmission  to  reach  this 
tremendous  production* 

This  achievement  has  been  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  Chevrolet  has  met  the  great  public  de¬ 
mand  for  a  quality  car  at  low  cost* 

Chevrolet  has  a  construction  typical  of  the 
highest  priced  cars:  powerful,  economical 
motor  that  carries  you  over  any  road;  disc 
clutch;  bodies  of  beautiful  design;  closed  models 
by  Fisher;  Duco  finish  whose  color  and  lustre 
last  indefinitely;  interior  of  cars  beautifully  and 
substantially  upholstered  and  fully  appointed. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  cars  that  have  achieved  so 
great  a  degree  of  public  favor — and  learn  how 
much  automobile  you  can  really  get  for  little 
money*! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation *** 


for  Economical  Transportation 


Touring  -  $525 
Roadster  -  525 

Coupe  -  -  675 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Sedan  -  -  $775 

425 


Commercial 
Chassis  -  ■ 

Express  _  _ 

Truck  Chassis  550 


nJw  Goach 

695 

£o.b.  Flint  Mich, 


» 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Raising  Vegetables  Without 
Manure 

'Can  I  grow  cabbage,  spinach  and  kale 
successfully  on  light  sandy  loam  with 
commercial  fertilizer,  no  manure?  How 
much  to  the  acre  and  what  analyses 
should  be  used  ?  j.  b.  r. 

Buena  Vista,  Va. 

The  vegetables  mentioned  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  light  sandy  soil  by  using 
phosphate  running  6-10-6.  If  ground  is 
very  poor  soil  would  use  at  least  one  ton 
to  acre.  My  method  of  applying  this  is 
to  spread  a  half  handful  around  each 
plant  (kale  and  cabbage)  after  the  plants 
are  rooted,  and  work  in  the  soil  with  cul¬ 
tivator  for  the  reason  the  plant  does  not 
do  well  if  roots  come  in  contact  with  the 
phosphate  before  plant  has  a  chance  to 
start  growing.  In  the  case  of  spinach, 
the  phosphate  is  sown  broadcast  just 
after  the  spinach  is  up,  and  worked  in 
with  hand  cultivator.  wm.  perkins. 


What  Hurt  the  Tree? 

I  am  a  tenant  on  a  rented  farm.  My 
wife  has  a  clothes  wire  stretched  from  one 
large  ,  apple  tree  to  another.  About  mid¬ 
way  between  these  trees  the  wire  passes 
over  a  very  small  nursery  cherry  tree. 
The  tips  of  a  few  limbs  of  this  tree 
slightly  touch  the  wire.  During  the  last 
few  days  of  excessive  heat  and  drought 
most  of  the  leaves  on  the  cherry  tree  have 
dried  up.  The  landlord  is  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  and  says  we  abused  the  tree  with 
the  wire,  causing  its  death.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  wii'e  has  done  the  tree  any 
injury  except  on  one  very  small  limb  in 
the  very  top  where  the  outer  bark  is 
rubbed  for  about  1  %  in.  The  leaves  on 
this  limb  are  very  green  and  fresh  yet 
above  the  wire  rub.  Our  theory  is  this : 
The  tree  had  been  wrapped  around  the 
trunk  with  paper.  A  few  weeks  or  more 
ago  the  landlord  removed  the  paper  him¬ 
self.  This  exposed  the  tender  bark, 
which  had  been  covered  for  maybe  two 
years,  to  the  violent  ray  of  the  sun  dur¬ 
ing  our  recent  hot  and  dry  spell.  This 
tender  bark  appears  very  dry  and  lifeless, 
and  we  think  the  tree  is  a  victim  of  sun- 
scald.  R.  E.  F. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  another  case  where  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  deciding  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  tree.  We  never  heard  of  a 
case  where  a  wire  hung  in  this  way  in¬ 
juring  a  tree.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
It  is  possible  that  removing  this  paper 
started  a  case  of  “sunseald”  on  the 
trunk.  It  may  have  been  plant  lice  or 
some  disease  of  the  tree.  We  shall  have 
to  “pass”  on  this  case. 


Apple  Tree  with  Crown 
Injury 

One  of  our  apple  trees  did  not  seem  as 
well  as  the  others,  and  upon  removing 
the  soil  from  the  trunk  where  it  joins  the 
root  I  find  that  about  three-quarters  of 
the  bark  has  either  been  eaten  or  rotted 
away.  It  is  four  or  five  years  old. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  H.  I.  M. 

Grimes  Golden  has  a  tendency  to  rot 
at  the  collar  and  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it.  Collar  troubles  with  most 
other  varieties  can  be  traced  to  mechani¬ 
cal  injuries,  mouse  injury,  close  plowing, 
grubbing  wounds,  or  Winter  injury.  Rot 
often  follows  into  these  exposed  places, 
and  carries  on  the  work  of  destruction. 
It  is  well  to  look  over  trees  early  each 
Spring  for  any  damage  low  down  on  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  injured  places  can  be 
bridge-grafted.  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  cut  away  the  rotted  or  injured  tissues 
and  paint  the  wound  with  an  antiseptic 
paint,  so  as  to  prevent  further  injury 
from  rot.  Then  next  Spring  the  tree 
should  be  bridge-grafted.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibit  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

The  good  faith  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  State  in  general  was  shown 
most  decidedly  at  the  New  York  State 
'Fair.  Confronted  with  intolerable  con¬ 
ditions  two  years  ago  the  society  objected, 
finally  making  its  peace  with  the  State 
Fair  authorities  and  agreeing  to  do  its 
best  to  encourage  the  horticultural  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  remarkable  improvement 
could  have  'been  made  in  the  two  years, 
for  undoubtedly  this  year’s  exhibit  was 
the  finest,  best  arranged,  and  best  man¬ 


aged  horticultural  show  staged  at  the 
State  Fair  in  a  great  many  years.  The 
walls  and  ends  of  the  entire  building 
were  taken  up  with  county,  Grange  and 
State  exhibits,  while  the  center  was  de¬ 
voted  to  uniform,  symmetrical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Bast  year  the  entire  building  was 
turned  over  to  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  made  a  wonderful  improvement 
over  previous  years.  This  year  the  grow¬ 
ers  returned  the  compliment  and  made  a 
splendid  exhibit  under  the  management  of 
Commissioner  Pyrke,  T.  E.  Cross  and  A. 
H.  Nehrling.  The  judges  were  the  “old 
reliables,”  and  the  arrangements  were  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  men  who  have 
seen  over  20  years  of  service  in  State 
Fair  work.  May  the  combination  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely,  live  long  and  prosper ! 

Mr.  Crbss,  in  charge  of  the  fruit  exhibit, 
succeeded  in  getting  six  county  and  four 
Grange  exhibits.  Furthermore  the  Hud- 
vson  Valley  came  up  and  made  a  strong 
fight  for  first  honors  against  Western 
New  York.  In  fact  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  did 
not  emerge  the  winner. 

Wayne  County  took  first  place  in  the 
county  exhibit  and  'Sodus  Grange  took 
first  among  Grange  exhibits,  which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  the  handiwork 
of  C.  H.  Mills  was  very  much  in  evidence. 
But  the  Clintondale  Fruit  Growers’  Co¬ 


operative  Association  from  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  took  second  prize,  and  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  took  third  prize,  while  both  placed  in 
the  Grange  exhibits.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Hurd,  from  the  Hudson  Valley,  took  first 
prize  in  the  class  of  farm  collections  and 
packages,  while  C.  H.  Mills  of  Sodus  was 
busy  taking  39  firsts  and  eight  seconds  in 
other  classes.  And  so  honors  were  pretty 
well  .divided  in  good,  fair,  high-class 
competition.  There  was  more  fruit  than 
last  year  and  the  quality  was  unusually 
good.  The  advanced  season  and  later 
fair  dates  gave  higher  colored  and  larger 
size  fruit.  Grapes  were  unusually  good 
for  such  a  poor  year. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  made 
a  splendid  educational  exhibit.  The  cen¬ 
ter  piece  at  the  end  of  the  building  was  a 
painting  of  a  country  home,  about  which 
were  growing  some  beautiful  Cyclamens 
and  Chrysanthemums  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  greenhouses,  making  a  most 
attractive  and  inviting  display.  In  the 
center  on  tables  was  a  collection  of  va¬ 
rious  fruits.  Varieties  of  pears,  plums, 
peaches  and  apples  were  most  interesting, 
and  the  queer  red-veined  crabapple,  seed¬ 
less  and  bloomless  apple,  odd  species  of 
pears,  nectarines,  Viburnum,  and  elder¬ 
berries  called  for  attention.  Along  the 
walls  were  arranged  the  various  depart¬ 
mental  booths  of  varying  degree  of  in¬ 
terest. 

One  of  the  most  worth-while  exhibits 
was  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  13 
steps  in  the  creation  of  a  new  apple, 
showing  how  the  blossoms  were  emascu¬ 
lated,  how  the  pollen  was  collected,  how 
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the  seeds  were  handled,  and  finally  what 
some  of  the  seedHngs  looked  like.  A 
fine  plate  of  Cayuga  pears  from  J.  R. 
Cornell  of  Newburgh  were  to  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  products  of  this  work.  Other 
exhibits  were  the  displays  of  publications, 
insect  control,  plant  diseases,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  and  seed  and  fertilizer  inspec¬ 
tion. 

From  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  were  interesting  representations 
of  the  corn  borer  and  its  work,  correct 
apple  grades,  and  the  story  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  point  inspection  service  told  in  pic¬ 
tures. 

Among  the  flowers  there  were  fine  col¬ 
lections  of  marigolds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlias, 
ferns  and  palms.  The  table  service  dis¬ 
plays  were  especially  attractive.  The  new 
golden  yellow  rose,  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
was  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  new  pink 
rose  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pierson,  which  won  the 
gold  medal  at  the  New  York  Flower- 
Show. 

The  flower  exhibit  is  already  calling  for 
more  space.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
severe  storms  of  the  previous  week  and 
the  telegrams  sent  out  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  saying  that  there  was  no  more 
room,  the  show  would  have  been  literally 
swamped.  observer. 


The  city  kid  was  roaming  about  in  the 
country  when  he  came  upon  a  dozen  or  so 
empty  condensed  milk  cans.  Greatly  ex¬ 
cited,  he  yelled  to  his  companions  :  “Hey, 
fellers,  come  here  quick !  I’ve  found  a 
cow’s  nest !” — Pittsburgh  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate. 


Drudgery  is  banished  from 
the  modern  farm! 


Home  Light  and 
Power  Plants 

Both  electric  light  and  engine 
power  from  one  plant  at  one 
cost.  Engine  power  is  available 
at  belt  pulley  while  battery  is 
being  charged.  Engine  power 
alone  or  electric  light  alone  at 
any  time.  Double  utility  at  one 
low  cost. 

PRICES 

No.  1  }A  Plant . $325.00 

No.  3  Plant .  525.00 

Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


IT  seems  but  yesterday  when 
Drudgery  stalked  through  the 
countryside — lording  it  over  the 
farm  yard,  the  home  and  the  fields 
— filling  each  day  with  an  over¬ 
flow  of  long  and  wearisome  work. 

How  different  things  are  today 
on  the  modern  farm.!  Fewer  and 
fewer  farms  are  left  for  Drudgery 
to  call  his  home.  The  farm  of  to¬ 
day  is  in  reality  a  suburban  com¬ 
munity —  brought  closer  to  the 
city  by  modern  transportation 
and  surrounded  with  time-saving 
and  labor-saving  equipment. 

Fairbanks  -  Morse  has  had  an 
important  share  in  bringing  this 
about.  The  Fairbanks-Morse  line 


of  farmpowerequipmenthasmade 
the  farm  a  more  enjoyable  place 
to  live  and,  by  doing  many  of  the 
hardest  jobs,  has  given  the  farmer 
and  his  family  more  time  for 
profitable  work  and  for  pleasure. 

Every  item  in  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  line  of  farm  power  equip¬ 
ment  performs  a  real  service  on 
the  farm.  The  low  prices  are  made 
possible  only  by  our  huge  manu¬ 
facturing  volume.  Your  local  au¬ 
thorized  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer 
will  gladly  give 
you  free  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

Send  coupon 
for  literature. 


‘Z”  Engines 


Steel  Eclipse 
Windmills 

All  parts  are  completely  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil.  It  oils  itself  every 
day — you  oil  it  only  once  a  year. 
Cut  pinion  and  worm  gear  elim¬ 
inate  many  parts.  Crankshaft  is 
drop  forged.  All  working  parts 
machined  to  close  limits.  Simple, 
all-metal  construction — built  for 
a  lifetime  of  service.  Self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Quick  down  stroke,  slow  lift 
— which  means  actual  pumping 
in  lighter  winds.  Wheel  is  tilted 
to  take  further  advantage  of 
slightest  wind.  Sizes:  8  ft.  and 
larger. 


Over  400,000  farmers  use  this 
engine  because  it  is  low  in  first 
cost,  low  in  operating  cost,  and 
is  absolutely  dependable.  It  is 
simple,  sturdy  and  powerful. 
Has  high  tension  battery  or 
magneto  ignition;  suction  fuel 
feed;  positive  lubrication;  re¬ 
newable  die-cast  bearings;  has 
fewer  parts  subject  to  wear  and 
those  parts  are  carefully  made, 
are  drop  forged  and  specially 
heat  treated;  crankshaft,  con¬ 
necting  rod  and  camshaft  are 
drop  forgings.  Highest  quality 
obtainable — at  the  lowest  price 
possible! 

PRICES 

2  h.  p.  bat.  equipt . $  48.50 

2  h.  p.  mag.  equipt....  58.50 

3  h.  p.  mag.  equipt....  98.50 

6  h.  p.  mag.  equipt....  153.50 

Prices  quoted  are  cash  f.  o.  b. 
factory ;  add  freight  to  your  town. 


Feed  Mills 

The  F-M  All-Purpose  Feed  Mill, 
hammer  type,  grinds  any  grain, 
fodder,  milo  maize,  hay,  alfalfa, 
straw,  etc.  Extremely  easy  run¬ 
ning  because  the  shaft  operates 
on  ball  bearings.  Extra  large  ca¬ 
pacity.  Yet  the  price  is  only  $135. 

Also  “B” Feed  Grinders 

The  type  “B”  will  grind  grain 
mixtures  as  well  as  any  single 
grain.  Has  many  features,  in¬ 
cluding  universal  grinding  plates, 
non-bridging  hopper,  cutting 
knife  adjustable  from  outside, 
etc-  PRICES 

Type  “B”  No.  4 . $11.00 

Type  “B”  No.  8 .  40.00 

Type  “B”  No.  10 .  55.00 

Hammer  Type .  135.00 

Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Home  Water  Plants 

At  an  extremely  low  cost  you  can 
have  running  water — hot  or  cold 
— in  bathroom,  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  barn,  watering  trough— 
wherever  you  want  it.  The 
Fairbanks-Morse  Home  Water 
Plant  for  electric  drive  operates 
automatically.  There  is  an  out¬ 
fit  to  draw  water  from  cistern, 
stream,  spring,  shallow  well  or 
deep  well.  Write  for  special 
booklet. 

120  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  8- 
gallon  galvanized  tank,  com¬ 
plete . $84.75 

200  gallons  per  hour  capacity 
pump,  60-cycle  motor,  35- 
gallon  galvanized  tank,  com¬ 
plete . $123.00 

Also  larger  sizes,  for  engine 
or  electric  drive,  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  priced. 

Prices  quoted  are  cash  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Otner  Fairbanks-Morse  Prod¬ 
ucts  are  washing  machines, 
electric  motors,  a  complete  line 
of  general  service  pumping 
equipment,  pump  jacks,  power 
heads,  etc. 
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FATRBANKS.MORSE &CO. 

MatlufaCtUTeVS  Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union  Chicago ,  U.  S.  A. 


See  the  local 
Faiabanks-Morse 
Authorized  Dealer 
or  write  us 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept. ?11  T 
900  S. Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Home  Water  Plants 

□  Feed  Grinders 

□  Type  “B”  □  Hammer  Type 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Washing  Machines 


Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  and  complete  information  concerning 
the  items  I  have  checked  at  the  left. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
PRODUCTS 
“ Every  Line  a  Leader” 


Name 


Address _ ...... _ R.  F.  D. 

Town . ; - State . 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Runnjfiig  Water 
for  Kitchen, 

•  :  •  ::a  * 


V:\ 

:*a 


Bathropm  and 

vror  onfya  feW  '  . 
cents  a  week 


ASK  for  Booklet  K,  which  describes 
Ji\.  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

GOULDS 

PUMPS 

AND  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand ,  8  to  1 6  in .  d  iam . 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
‘—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick, 
k  delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

DepJB  106  W.3rd  St.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


temperature  year  ’round 


Every  day  in  the  year  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Air  Power  W ater  System  deliv¬ 
ers  drinking  water  at  welltempera- 
ture,  fresh,  pure,  cool  and  health¬ 
ful.  The  water  comes  direct.  No 
storage  tank  to  foul  or  freeze. 
Let  us  tell  you  in  detail  about 
this  better  water  system  that 
gives  water  from  any  number  of 
sources,  direct  ia 
at  the  turn  of, 
the  faucet. 


Affords  real  fire  protection. 
Gives  you  the  greatest  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for 
catalog. 


WELL 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
15  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


Late  Seeding  to  Grass 

Just  as  my  rotation  was  nicely  going, 
along  comes  'the  corn  borer  and  the  rule 
for  plowing  corn  stubble  before  Winter. 
Now  how  can  I  ripen  my  corn  and  get  the 
field  into  grass?  The  husking  bee  comes 
about  Columbus  Day,  and  then  there  is 
the  stover  to  cut.  Would  that  be  too  late 
to  sow  grass?  Could  I  use  a  cover  crop 
of  rye  with  grass  and  mow  it  in  the 
Spring?  I  have  been  plowing  grass  in 
the  Fall,  planting  corn  the  next  Spring, 
seeding  to  rye  dn  the  corn,  plowing  the 
next  Spring,  sowing  corn  again,  seeding 
to  grass  in  the  corn  and  leaving  for  four 
years  in  grass.  Six  or  eight  bushels  of 
potatoes  are  about  all  I  can  handle,  and 
an  odd  corner  does  for  them,  shifting  the 
place  each  year.  Can  you  (help  me? 

Massachusetts.  t.  p.  c. 

Wle  have  seeded  rye  and  grass  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  obtained  a  fair  stand  of 
grain  and  hav.  It  ought  to  go  in  earlier, 
but  the  middle  of  October  would  answer 
and  enable  you  to  plow  the  corn  stubble. 
If  you  use  Timothy  and  Red-top  with  rye 
you  can  cut  a  'small  crop  next  Spring  and 
have  the  land  well  seeded  to  grass.  For 
those  who  know  how  to  do  it  seeding 
grass  in  the  corn  is  good  practice,  and 
saves  much  work,  but  the  new  rule  about 
corn  borers  will  upset  that  practice.  We 
think  you  can  safely  wait  until  late  Oc¬ 
tober  'before  seeding,  that  is,  in  an  average 
season. 


Culture  of  Black 
Raspberries 

I  should  like  information  concerning 
culture  of  black  raspberries.  When 
should  the  new  wood  be  pruned?  What 
cultivation  is  necessary?  e.  d.’ 

The  old  wood  should  be  pruned  out  as 
soon  as  it  has  fruited,  and  the  laterals  on 
this  year’s  wood  should  be  cut  back  to  a 
foot  or  18  inches  next  Spring  before 
growth  starts.  Clean  cultivation  is  the 
rule,  usually  done  with  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator,  although  the  small  garden  trac¬ 
tors  are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
the  horse.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  how 
many  cultivations  to  make.  On  very 
light  soil,  a  shallow  cultivation  after 
each  heavy  rain  will  be  found  beneficial, 
and  in  any  case  the  surface  soil  should 
be  kept  loose  and  open.  h.  b.  t. 


Killing  Stumps;  Vinegar 
Making 

1.  We  have  on  our  lawn  a  stump  of 
some  species  of  willow  that  we  cut  a 
year  ago.  My,  how  it  is  sprouting !  What 
should  we  do  to  kill  the  roots?  2.  Tell 
us  how  to  make  vinegar  from  sweet  cider. 
Do  you  know  any  way  that  we  can  make 
it  without  sending  the  apples  to  the 
mill?  T.  F.  M. 

1.  If  you  will  keep  cutting  the  suckers 
off  as  quickly  as  they  push  up  you  will 
soon  starve  the  roots  to  death. 

2.  There  are  two  steps  in  the  process 
of  vinegar  making.  First,  the  sugar  is 
broken  down  and  converted  into  alcohol 
by  yeast  organisms,  and  second,  the  al¬ 
cohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  by 
•acetic  acid-forming  bacteria.  Barrels  in¬ 
to  which  the  cider  is  placed  should  have 
been  sterilized  so  that  no  harmful  organ¬ 
isms  will  be  given  the  advantage,  and 
placed  on  their  sides  bung  up,  not  over 
two-thirds  full  of  sweet  cider.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  between  65  and  75 
degrees  Fahr.  After  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion  has  ceased  some  good  mother  of 
vinegar  or  a  vinegar  culture  should  be 
added  and  the  barrel  undisturbed.  Do 
not  put  mother  of  vinegar  into  the  sweet 
cider,  because  the  acid  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  will  stop  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Small  hand  cider  presses  are  on  the 
market.  With  one  of  these  it  would  not 
he  necessary  to  send  the  fruit  to  the  mill 
for  pressing.  H.  B.  T. 


Storing  Kieffer  Pears 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  pick  Kief¬ 
fer  pears  to  put  in  cold  storage?  Do  they 
keep  better  in  cold  storage  in  hampers  or 
in  tight  barrels  like  apples?  w.  H. 

The  Kieffer  has  the  bad  habit  of  drop¬ 
ping  badly  after  rainy  spelis  if  left  on 
the  tree  too  long.  This  is  especially  true 
where  psylla  is  severe  or  where  the  trees 
are  in  poor  condition  generally.  When 
the  stems  separate  readily  from  the 
tree  it  is  time  to  gather  them,  the  sooner 
the  better.  For  storage  purposes  the 
barrel  is  most  universally  used.  n.  b.  t. 


The  lOOO  Mile  Shoe 


CORDOVAN  HORSE-HIDE 


I 


I 


Malvern,  Iowa 
May  10,  1925 
Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tan’g  Corp. 

Rockford,  Michigan 
Gentlemen: 

Just  one  word  to  say  about 
your  shoes.  They  are  the  best 
shoes  that  I  ever  wore.  This 
makes  three  pairs  that  I  bought, 
each  pair  I  wore  more  than  a 
year.  The  second  pair  I  bought 
the  firstof  April,  1924,  and  they 
are  still  good  for  three  months 
yet.  They  are  the  only  size  8 
shoes  that  I  ever  bought  that 
didn’t  hurt  my  feet.  I  have  got 
three  fellows  to  try  them.  They 
say  that  they  are  the  easiest 
shoes  they  ever  wore. 

M.  P.  KELSO, 

Malvern,  Iowa 


“LEATHER 

STOCKING’* 


Men— this  shoe  wears 
1000  miles 


and  it  always  dries  out  soft 

It’s  horsehide  tanned  a  secret  way 


i 


A  shoe  to  wear  1000  miles. 
Men  thought  it  could  not  be 
done.  Now  they  tell  us  that  1000 
miles  is  really  ‘  ‘nothing  at  all ”  for 
this  shoe.  Read  the  letter  above. 
It  is  like  hundreds  we  receive. 

There’s  a  real  rea¬ 
son  why  Wolverines 
give  so  much  extra 
wear.  They  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other 
work  shoe  made.  It’s 
a  different  leather  to 
start.  Genuine  Cor¬ 
dovan  Horsehide.  The 
stoutest,  toughest 
leather  known  to  man. 

The  only  material 
that  can  be  used  to 
cover  big  league  base¬ 
balls.  Used  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  making  the  fine  Cossack 
saddles.  Its  equal  for  with¬ 
standing  hard  knocks  has  never 
been  found. 

But  heretofore  horsehide  could 
never  be  used  in  work  shoes.  It 
always  “tanned  up”  too  stiff. 
Finally,  in  our  own  tanneries,  we 
discovered  a  new  process.  We 
learned  the  art  of  making  this 
tough  leather  soft  as  a  glove. 
Softer  than  ordinary  leathers.  It 
is  thick  and  heavy.  Yet  it  bends 
in  your  fingers  as  easily  as  oiled 
rawhide.  And  it  always  stays  soft. 


Get  these  shoes  soaking  wet. 
They’ll  always  dry  out  soft  as 
velvet.  You’ll  like  Wolverines 
for  their  comfort  as  well  as  their 
longwear.  Tryapairthisseason. 
Feel  the  double-thick,  soft 
leather.  Flexible  as  buck¬ 
skin.  Tough  as  rawhide. 
That’s  what  you  get  iu 
horsehide  tanned  this  new 
way.  And,  remember,  it 
always  stays  soft. 

We  make  work  shoes  ex¬ 
clusively.  And  we  have  our 
own  tanneries.  Every  hide 
is  tanned  in  our  own  plant. 
That  assures  you  un  iformly 
high  quality.  We  produce  a 
model  work  shoe  for  every 
job.  Farm,  lumber  camp, 
mine  or  factory — and  for 
every  climate.  ThereVa 
horsehide  Wolverine  that 
will  just  suit  you. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  Wolverines,  please  write 
us  and  we  will  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning 
Corp. 

Formerly  Michigan  Shoemakers 
Rockford,  Michigan 


Reminder  Coupon  j 

Tear  this  out  now  to  remind  you 
to  ask  your  dealer  about  Wolver¬ 
ine  1000  mile  shoes.  If  he  hasn’t 
them  in  stock,  write  us  direct  and 
we  will  refer  you  to  one. 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp.  I 

Dept.  10 18 Rockford.  MicH. 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


Here’s  a  shoe  for  the  ten¬ 
der  foot.  Light,  soft  and 
easy  as  a  carpet  slipper. 
Fits  like  an  old  shoe  the 
first  time  you  slip  it  on. 
Suitable  for  anyone  with 
sensitive  feet,  or  for  long 
wear  where  you  don’t 
have  wet  weather. 
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Men  who  know  Value 


CHENEY  TUBULARS 
save  time  and  temper 
— they  slide  easily  under 
the  collar  and  make  a 
neat  knot  the  first  time. 

Woven  in  one  piece, 
there  is  no  seam  to  rip 
— no  lining  to  wrinkle 
or  get  displaced. 

Cheney  Tubulars  keep 
their  good  looks. 


MEN  who  know  value 
ask  for  Cheney 
Tubulars — the  unfailing 
assurance  of  good  taste, 
good  looks,  and  long 
wear  in  buying  ties. 

Colors  to  harmonize 
with  shirts  or  suits,  or  to 
give  just  the  right  note 
of  contrast.  “Dress  well 
and  succeed” — with 
Cheney  Tubulars. 


Look  for  the  name  in  the  neckband 


All  silk  or  silk  mixtures 

Four-in-hands  and  Bats 

CHENEY  BROTHERS,  181  Madison  Ave.  at  34th  Street,  NE"W  YORK 


Goodyear  Heavy  Duty  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes: 


30  x  3#  (Cl.) 

32x4  (S.S.) 

33x4  ** 

32x4#  '* 

34x4#  •• 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com- 
plete li ne, i  ncluding the  HEAVY 
Duty  type  in  certain  sizes. 


30x5  (S.S.) 

33x4#  “ 

33x5  •• 

34x5  •• 

35x5 


HAT  a  tremen¬ 
dously  tough  and 
sturdy  tire  the  new  Good¬ 
year  Heavy  Duty  Cord 
is!  Just  look  it  over.  Heav¬ 
ier,  stouter,  more  massive  all 
through.  The  thick,  powerful 
body  made  with  SUPERTWIST.  The  tread  a 
deep-cut  full  All-Weather.  Even  the  sidewalls 
reinforced  against  rut- wear.  Yes,  a  great  tire. 
And  a  great  money  and  time  saver  for  the  man 
who  needs  its  extra  stamina! 

Qoodyear  makes  a  tire  to  fit  every  need  and  every  pocketbook. 
Buy  Qoodyear  Tires  from  your  local  Qoodyear  service  station 
dealer*  He  is  conveniently  located  and  can  give  you.  imme* 
diate  delivery.  And  his  service  will  help  you  get  out  of  your 
tires  all  the  mileage  the  Qoodyear  factory  has  built  into  them 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Good  tires  deserve  good  tubes— Goodyear  Tubes 


A  Sanitary  Problem 

We  have  running  spring  water  at  house 
and  barn,  but  doubtful  if  quantity  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  bathroom  without  piping  to  an¬ 
other  spring,  and  also,  do  not  feel  as  if 
we  could  stand  expense  of  installing  bath¬ 
room  at  present.  Would  the  following 
be  feasible  at  least  in  warm  weather 
when  waste  did  not  immediately  freeze? 
Our  sink  drain  tile  runs  quite  close  to 
wood-shed.  Could  we  set  up,  vertically, 
and  box  in,  a  tile,  topping  with  a  regular 
toilet-seat,  connecting  with  sink  drain 
with  a  curved  elbow?  We  do  not  dare 
turn  all  our  crumby  waste  water  down 
the  sink,  so  should  have  seat,  as  well  as 
cover,  hinged,  so  could  raise  to  turn  the 
waste  water  down.  At  intervals  could 
take  force  pump  to  carry  along  anything 
that  lodged,  and  use  washing  soda,  or 
chloride  of  lime,  as  needed.  The  drain 
empties  on  sloping  ground  in  the  hen- 
yard,  several  rods  from  house.  Would 
a  septic  tank,  be  absolutely  necessary? 
If  above  would  not  be  practical,  could  we 
use  one  of  the  toilets,  with  a  high  tank, 
in  to  which  a  pail  or  two  of  water  can  be 
turned — this  high  tank  furnishing  gravity 
for  a  “flush”  toilet  (of  a  kind)?  Of 
course  latter  could  not  he  used  when  very 

co]<\-  ■  A.  X.  B. 

v  ermont. 

Aside  from  liability  of  clogging  in  the 
drain  pipe  of  probably  insufficient  pitch, 
there  would  be  the  serious  objection  to 
having  the  waste  discharged  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  near  the  buildings, 
where  it  would  become  offensive  and  more 
or  less  a  source  of  danger  from  flies,  if 
not  from  liability  of  gaining  access  in 
some  way  to  the  household  food  or  water 
supply.  If  you  have  reasonably  open  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  and  do  not 
wish  to  build  a  septic  tank,  it  is  qitife 
probable  that  you  could  dig  a  cesspool  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  well 
and  at  a  lower  level  into  which  your  pro¬ 
posed  drain  could  be  discharged. 

Inexpensive  water  closets  are  made 
with  tank  holding  supply  for  flushing  be¬ 
neath  the  frost  line  in  the  ground,  this 
being  filled  from  water  pipes,  such  as 
your,  spring  supply  probably  has.  These 
are  intended  for  use  in  outbuildings  or 
rooms  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures. 
They,  cost  about  $30  and  might  not  be 
practicable  for  you,  but  if  surroundings 
and  nature  of  the  soil  permit,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  use  a  cesspool 
into  which  to  carry  sink  drain  and  pipe 
from  closet,  flushing  the  latter  with  a 
pail  of  water  emptied  directly  into  the 
bowl  below  the  hinged  seat.  A  cesspool 
is  simply  a  dry  well  several  feet  in  depth 
and  diameter,  stoned  up  without  mortar 
and  covered  with  earth.  Where  such  un¬ 
derground  disposal  of  household  wastes 
does  not  endanger  a  water  supply,  it  is 
an  inexpensive  method  of  disposing  of 
house  sewage.  m.  b.  d. 


Draining  a  Cesspool 

We  have  just  completed  digging  for  a 
cesspool, .  have  gone  down  about  12  ft. 
Ground  is  hard pan  and  clay.  I  would 
say  we  have  4  or  5  ft.  of  "water  in  it 
now.  Ground  has  no  slope  so  cannot  re¬ 
lieve  condition  this  way  by  draining.  If 
we  were  to  drill  down,  about  .3  or  4  ft., 
and  blast,  would  that  drain  water  and 
give  additional  drainage  to  take  care  of 
house?  f.  A.  Y. 

■New  York. 

The  situation  that  you  outline  seems 
very  difficult  to  meet  successfully.  There 
is  a  hare  possibility  that  blasting  or  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  this  cesspool  might 
open  up  a  stratum  that  is  more  porous 
and  one  which  would  care  for  your  sew¬ 
age.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  and  I 
would  not  advise  trying  it.  A  careful 
survey  with  a  level  may  show  you  that 
you  have  more  fall  than  you  expect.  Very 
little  land  is  absolutely  flat,  and  you  may 
find  that  you  have  sufficient  fall  to  per¬ 
mit  draining  from  the  top  of  this  pit  and 
converting  it  into  a  septic  tank.  If  this 
cannot  he  done  the  hole  can  he  walled 
up  and  used  as  it  now  stands.  Some  of 
the  liquid  will  ooze  away  even  in  a  tight 
soil,  and  the  remainder  can  he  pumped 
out  and  hauled  off  when  the  pool  becomes 
full.  If  this  scheme  is  followed  every 
precaution  should  he  taken  to  divert  and 
exclude  surface  water.  b.  h.  s. 


Does  the  Work 

of  io  Men! 


WICO 

Magneto 
Equipped 

Saws  Wood  Fast 

This  one-profit  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses 
Kerosene,  Gas-Oil,  Distillate  or  Gaso¬ 
line  and  will  cut  from  10  to  25  cords 
of  wood  a  day.  Easy  to  operate  and 

move.  New  device  makes  easv  starting  in  any 
temperature.  Trouble-proof.  F  *lls  trees  and  saws 
them  into  blocks— runs  other  farm  machinery, 
r  ast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver.  Complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power 
regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 

Change  to  Tree  Saw 
in  3  Minutes 

tree.  Saws  them  down  level  to  the 
ground. 


Life¬ 
time 
Guarantee 


"Felled  fifty  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  5 
hours.” 

Earl  McBumey, 

Iowa. 


Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  you.  An  all-purpose 
outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
JT  JL  Sir  tE  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 
Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 
interested,  ask  for  our  Engine,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig 
or  Pump  catalogs. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6896  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6896  Empire  Bldg,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Do  You  Want 
a  Good  Saw  Mill? 

We  have  now  added  to  our  line 
of  Tractor  Sawmills 

The  New  CHASE  Type-B 
for  $485.22 

This  New  Type  Mill  With  a 


SIM0NDS 


Inserted 

Tooth 


SAW 


make  the  best  combination 
on  the  market 

Write  today  for  full  information 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co. 

Orange,  Mass. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed— backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Destroying  Sparrows 

In  a  recent  issue  I  saw  where  a  cor¬ 
respondent  did  not  like  sparrows  in  Ms 
silo.  By  making  it  tight  all  except  a  win¬ 
dow  or  light  where  the  sparrows  can  get 
in,  and  getting  them  used  to  this  opening, 
he  can  put  calcium  cyanide  in  there  early 
in  the  morning  before  they  see  him.  He 
can  get  the  sparrows  in  droves.  They  are 
blowing  calcium  cyanide  dust  into  "trees 
and  vines  on  houses  and  killing  blackbirds 
and  sparrows  by  the  thousand. 

New  York.  glare;  attts, 


Doughnuts 

My  recipe  for  doughnuts  is  as  follows : 
two-thirds  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  %  cup 
sweet  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt, 
flour  enough  for  a  stiff  dough.  V.  R.  H. 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers — money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  ail  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  9  Belleville,  Pa. 


BigTypewriter  Bargain ! 


Own  your  own  Underwood  Model  6!  Why  take 
less  when  our  rebuilt  plan  brings  this  ace  of  all 
writing  machines  at  a  big  saving  and  on  easy 
monthly  terms!  Don’t  buy  a  typewriter  untilaf  ter 
afreetrialof  thisone!  We  aive  vouaquick  course 
in  touch  writing.  Send  today,  here  and  now,  for 
our  special  offer;  we’ll  send  catalog  and  new,  4 
valuable  Typewriting  Manual  Free.  Address 
SHIPMAN-WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


4057  Shipman  Bldg., 


Cnicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
i  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Hen  Manure  for  Apple  Trees 

I  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
some  hen  manure,  and  thought  it  would 
be  good  to  put  around  my  apple  trees, 
•but  am  in  doubt  whether  it  is  right  to  do 
so  at  this  season.  Is  there  danger  of 
starting  up  new  growth  as  late  in  the 
season  as  September?  The  trees  par¬ 
ticularly  the  old  ones,  are  much  in  need 
of  fertilizer.  Would  it  be  better  to  waif 
till  late  Fall  or  next  Spring?  If  I  take 
manure  now  and  keep  it  over  till  Spring, 
will  it  not  lose  in  fertilizing  value? 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  L. 

We  prefer  to  use  hen  manure  in  the 
Spring.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in 
starting  a  late  growth  which  did  not  fully 
mature  before  Winter.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  keep  the  hen  manure  under  cover, 
in  a  dry  place,  and  use  it  in  Spring.  If 
kept  dry  there  will  be  little  if  any  loss. 

Follenizers  for  Stayman 
Winesap 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  Stayman  Winesap  is  partly  self- 
sterile  and  that  Grimes  Golden  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pollenizer.  In  my  orchard  the  first 
row  is  Stayman,  second  is  Rome  Beauty, 
and  the  third  Paragon.  Rome  Beauty 
blooms  too1  late  to  inter-pollinate  Stay- 
man.  I  propose  top-working  fifth  and 
eleventh  Stayman  to  Grimes  Golden.  Third 
row  is  Paragon,  fifth  and  sixth  are  Stay- 
man.  and  seventh  is  Delicious.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  College  representative 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  rows  are 
partly  self-sterile  or  poor  pollinators. 

Ofctsville,  Pa.  J.  f.  f. 

As  many  times  a®  this  question  of 
pollenizers  has  already  been  discussed  it 
cannot  be  discussed  too  often.  It  is  an 
important  problem  and  well  worth  re¬ 
peating. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  as¬ 
sume  that  all  varieties  of  apples  are  self- 
sterile.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  so 
nearly  true  that  it  is  a  safe  guide.  In 
the  second  place  some  varieties  are  good 
pollenizers  for  other  varieties  and  some 
are  not.  Stayman  Winesap  and  other 
varieties  of  the  Winesap  group,  of  which 
Paragon  is  one,  are  notoriously  poor 
pollenizers.  On  the  other  hand,  Delicious, 
Grimes  Golden,  and  Red  Astrachan  are 
three  especially  good  pollenizers,  although 
they  are  ■  self-sterile  in  themselves. 

In  your  orchard  the  Delicious  and 
Rome  Beauty,  in  spite  of  its  late  bloom¬ 
ing  habit,  are  your  salvation,  but  you 
will  be  'better  off  if  you  add  some  Grimes 
Golden  to  the  block.  Your  idea  of  top¬ 
working  some  of  the  trees  in  row  No.  1  to 
Grimes  is  good.  Why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  scheme  to  top- work  the  entire  fourth 
row  (Paragon)  to  Grimes  Golden? 
Grimes  is  a  good  variety  but  the  tree  is 
subject  to  collar  rot.  By  top-working  it 
onto  another  variety  you  should  have 
some  good  trees.  Then  with  Grimes, 
Rome  and  Delicious  the  pollination  prob¬ 
lem  should  never  bother  you  further. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Thornless  Blackberry 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  the 
Thornless  blackberry.  Great  claims  are 
made  for  it,  and  if  it  is  a  profitable  berry 
to  grow  I  should  like  to  raise  it.  J.  T.  N. 

Oyster  Point,  Ya. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
“thornless  blackberries”  will  remain 
thornless.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  black¬ 
berries  to  throw  thornless  canes,  and  it 
is  quite  the  rule  for  thornless  canes  to 
become  thorny.  The  character  of  spini- 
ness  is  very  variable  in  all  plants,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  As  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety  with  the  name  “Thornless,” 
it  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  have  had  experience  with  it. 

H.  B.  T. 

Fruits  of  the  Flowering 
Quince 

On  my  flowering  quince  a  quince  or  an 
apple  is  growing,  and  is  now  the  size 
of  an  English  walnut,  light  green  with 
white  spots.  s.  J.  E. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Japanese  or 
flowering  quince,  formerly  Pyrus  japon- 
ice,  now  Chaenomeles  japonica.  The 
fruits  are  quite  common  in  sections  where 
the  blossoms  or  fruit  are  not  caught  by 
the  frost.  Specimens  have  been  known 
to  be  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  of 
fairly  good  texture  and  quality  for  cul¬ 
inary  uses.  Jelly  and  preserves  are 
.sometimes  made  from  them,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  be  baked  or  stewed. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Reinforced 

Against  Weather  and  Wear 


When  the  ground  is  wet  or  frozen,  you’ll 
appreciate  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
Firestone  “Ranchers.”  Here’s  “health-in¬ 
surance”  against  colds  which  are  almost 
certain  to  follow  wet  feet. 

Firestone  Rubber  Footwear  is  stoutly  re¬ 
inforced  at  every  point  of  strain.  It  is  cured 
in  live  steam  under  pressure,  which  welds 
the  parts  firmly  together,  preventing  sepa¬ 


ration.  A  system  of  rigid  inspections  insures 
highest  quality  and  finest  workmanship  in 
every  pair. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  talking  about 
the  good  wear  the  “Rancher”  delivers,  even 
with  the  roughest  usage. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  service  and 
protection  that  this  name  assures. 

The  Orange  Label  is  your  protection. 


Tirestone-Apsleii 

Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  HUDSON,  MASS.  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


Double 
Your  Profits 

Put  in  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN  system 

GET  in  the  big  money  class.  Big  yields  in  quality 
berries  and  vegetables  bring  premium  market  prices. 
A  MARCH  SYSTEM  guarantees  profits.  Does  away 
with  your  two  big  hazards  DROUGHT  and  FROST. 
You  get  rain  anytime  automatically.  Very  much 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  irrigation. 

Our  system  surprisingly  cheap  to  install.  Earns  iriore 
in  profit  the  first  season  than  its  entire  cost.  Get  our 
estimates  free  on  your  field.  Write  today.  ; 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Company 
333  Western  Avenue  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feel 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD.  PA. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CAPE  COD  RAMBLINGS 

Part  VII 


Every  old-time  community  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  has  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
blood.  The  process  is  ever  the  same.  The 
pioneers  were  strong  and  capable  men 
and  women  who  usually  had  little  beside 
their  hands  and  their  heads  in  the  way  of 
capital.  For  two  or  three  generations 
they  remained  strong  and  vital  stock. 
Necessity  kept  them  so.  Then  inherited 
fortune  came  into  the  family  and  with 
it  pride  of  pedigree.  Men  and  women 
came  to  thinking  more  about  the  exag¬ 
gerated  deeds  of  their  ancestors  than  of 
the  need  of  energy  on  their  own  part ; 
more  of  inherited  money  than  of  the 
need  of  earning  their  own  living.  That 
has  led  to  what  is  known  as  codfish 
aristocracy.  There  is  inter-marriage  and 
a  thinning  of  the  fine  old-fashioned  blood. 
Families  are  limited  to  the  income  from 
invested  property,  and  it  comes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  something  of  a  sin  against  nature 
for  the  young  people  to  marry  “out  of 
their  class.”  Now  and  then  some  ad¬ 
venturous  boy  or  girl  will  break  away 
from  family  tradition  and  marry  some 
person  with  a  strain  of  foreign  blood. 
The  result  usually  is  a  family  of  children 
of  strong,  sturdy  type  with  the  old-time 
power  of  the  “family”  blood  when  at  its 
best.  It  makes  one  think  of  a  Bose  pear 
grafted  on  some  sturdy  stock.  These 
human  hybrids  are  often  the  saving  salt 
of  the  community.  In  them,  if  anywhere, 
will  be  kept  alive  many  of  the  fine  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  pioneers.  Various  races  have 
had  to  do  with  this  blood  invigoration  of 
New  England.  In  some  localities  it  will 
be  the  Irish,  in  others  French-Canadians 
or  Germans.  The  dominating  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  on  Cape  Cod  seems  to  he  Portu¬ 
guese.  They  are  striking  looking  people 
with  dark  skin  and  hair,  bright  eyes  and 
fine  teeth.  In  an  old  local  history  I  read 
that  the  first  Portuguese  to  reach  Cape 
Cod  came  as  a  servant  of  a  pirate  cap¬ 
tain.  It  seems  that  this  man  fell  ill  at 
sea — too  ill  to  receive  help  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  remedies  available  on  a  pirate  ship. 
So  the  crew  put  him  ashore  on  Cape  Cod 
in  a  small  boat  with  only  a  Portuguese 
boy  for  companion.  He  told  a  story  of 
being  a  gentleman  passenger  on  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  vessel  and  threatened  to  kill  the 
boy  if  he  revealed  the  secret.  The  doctors 
of  that  day  no  doubt  gave  him  the  usual 
treatment  of  blood-letting,  pills  and 
sweats,  and  he  recovered,  and  got  into 
communication  with  his  ship,  which 
hovered  about  the  Cape.  But  when  he 
went  back  the  boy  refused  to  go,  and  he 
remained  on  shore  in  spite  of  threats  and 
warnings.  Since  then  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  come  to  the  Cape.  They 
came  to  fish  and  remained  to  farm.  You 
see  traces  of  them  everywhere  in  the 
names  of  the  people  and  in  the  eyes  and 
faces.  There  has  been  some  mingling  of 
blood  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  old 
families,  and  there  will  be  more  and  more 
as  each  generation  grows  up.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  succeeding  as  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers.  They  bring  from  Europe  an  in¬ 
herited  love  of  the  soil  and  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  making  it  fertile.  In  many  of 
these  decaying  towns  there  are  very  few 
children.  Here  the  schools  seem  well  sup¬ 
plied — the  Portuguese  blood  predominat¬ 
ing  and  giving  evidence  of  what  the  next 
generation  will  be.  The  leading  town  of¬ 
ficer  of  Truro  is  of  this  type— an  effi¬ 
cient  man  who  has  made  a  garden  spot 
out  of  the  gravel.  In  front  of  his  house 
is  a  well-nigh  perfect  lawn — built  up 
from  pure  sand.  He  has  a  good  apple 
orchard  and  grows  some  of  the  finest  Mc¬ 
Intosh  I  ever  saw.  This  man  sees  clearly 
what  is  coming  to  the  Cape,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  those  who  can  live  there  com¬ 
fortably.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  lonely 
in  Winter.  “No  more  than  elsewhere,” 
he  said.  “We  have  good  roads,  a  car  and 
a  radio — all  these  things  bring  us  close 
to  civilization.  Is  it  not  better  to  have 
the  conveniences  of  town  life  amid  the 
practical  advantages  of  country  living?” 
By  the  way,  I  wish  you  could  listen  to 
this  man’s  voice.  It  is  the  deepest,  most 
'powerful  sound  that  you  ever  heard 
proceed  from  the  human  throat.  I  have 
no  doubt  his  crew  on  a  fishing  vessel 
could  hear  his  orders  above  any  sound  of 
the  storm.  If  that  voice  could  be  trained 
and  cultivated  as  its  owner  has  developed 
the  piece  of  ground  around  his  house,  the 
world  would  know  him  as  an  operatic 
basso.  It  makes  one  think  of  Gray’s  re¬ 
marks  about  the  “Village  Hampden”  or 
“mute  inglorious  Milton”  as  one  listens 
to  this  tremendous  voice. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
strange  development  of  the  human  race 
by  rather  violent  outcrosses  of  human 
biood  should  read  “The  Rational  Hind” 
by  Ben  Ames  Williams.  The  book  is 
poorly  named  hut  as  a  familiar  study  of 
what  is  going  on  in  many  parts  of  New 
England  it  has  great  value.  It  pictures 
one  of  the  old-time  New  England  fami¬ 
lies.  For  generations  they  have  lived  on 
the  same  farm,  intermarried  to  a  type, 
and  thus  developed  both  the  sterling  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  old-time  Yankee  and  also  the 


obstinate  prejudice  and  the  pride  of  race 
which  has  often  proved  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  modern  development  of  New 
England  rural  life.  In  truth  the  blood 
of  this  old  family  has  grown  too  thin. 
The  farm  runs  down,  and  land  must  be 
sold  to  keep  the  family  alive.  They  are 
all  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  old¬ 
est  daughter — a  typical  New  England  old 
maid.  She  considers  it  something  of  a 
sin  to  marry — particularly  when  one  mar¬ 
ries  “out  of  his  class.”  The  younger 
brother  is  a  born  farmer,  but  his  sister 
will  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  He  meets  an  Irish  girl — daughter 
of  a  neighbor — and  the  usual  thing  hap¬ 
pens.  They  are  married  and  their  strong 
and  fine  children,  taking  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  both  father  and  mother,  bring  life 
and  energy  back  to  the  old  family,  redeem 
the  name  and  start  a  new  race  of  farmers. 
It  is  a  good  story — a  faithful  study  of 
what  is  going  on  in  many  a  rural  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Wise  men  and  cynics  may  sneer 
at  this  “coming  of  a  race  of  hybrids”  but 
in  many  cases,  where,  as  in  this  family 
the  New  England  blood  has  run  too  thin, 
this  is  about  the  only  way  of  making  its 
fine  qualities  available  for  human  en¬ 
deavor. 

***** 

I  have  spoken  of  'the  church  discipline 
and  church  rivalry  of  olden  times  but  all 
of  this  was  forgotten  at  the  sunset  serv¬ 
ice  on  Sunday  evening. 


“It  is  a  beautiful  service,”  said  mother. 
We  must  go  !” 

And  so  we  left  the  roaring  and  pound¬ 
ing  ocean  behind,  packed  into  the  car  and 
made  our  way  through  the  sandhills  to 
the  high  plain  where  the  church  and  the 
town  hall  stand  side  by  side.  There  were 
perhaps  30  cars  grouped  in  a  half  circle 
just  beyond  the  church.  The  view  from 
this  spot  is  glorious.  Far  across  the 
■sandhills  to  the  east  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  tossing  and  tumbling.  To  the  west 
one  could  see  the  calmer  waters  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay — the  sky  above  it  glor¬ 
ious  with  crimson  colors  as  the  sun  slow¬ 
ly  sank  out  of  sight.  I  have  seen  the 
sun  set  in  the  mountains  and  far  across 
the  sandy  stretches  of  Florida,  but  the 
glory  of  these  crimson  clouds  floating  off 
over  the  water  seemed  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  closing  of  a  day 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  pounding  of 
the  waves  came  to  us  with  the  hard 
breeze  which  blew  across  this  high  plain, 
but  the  savage  snarl  of  the  ocean  seemed 
cleansed  and  purified  to  a  deep  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  murmur.  Somehow,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  came  home  with  sin¬ 
gular  understanding  by  the  ocean — a  mes¬ 
sage  by  one  “Who  walked  beside  the  sea.” 

The  town  records  tell  of  an  old  man 
whose  only  son  sailed  away  with  a  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  and  never  came  back.  The  father 
would  not  believe  his  son  was  lost  and 
day  by  day  at  evening  he  came  to  this 
high  windy  bluff  to  look  off  across  the 
water  at  the  sinking  sun  with  a  sublime 
faith  that  he  might  see  the  home-coming 
sail  reflected  against  the  sky.  Far  off 
across  the  wide  valley  of  Pamet  River  one 
could  see  the  Methodist  church  on  its 
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high  bluff,  while  the  cross  on  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  just  below  us  rose  into  view 
above  the  hill.  There  was  a  little  nip  in 
the  air  of  late  August — just  enough  to 
make  one  imagine  how  bare  and  bleak 
this  spot  must  be  in  Winter. 

The  service  was  simple  but  wonderfully 
impressive.  A  tall  sunburned  man  led 
the  singing.  He  seemed  to  be  a  native — 
perhaps  the  choir  leader  in  the  church. 
It  came  to  me  as  I  watched  him  peering 
over  his  glasses,  waving  his  arm  in  time 
with  the  music,  that  he  must  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  those  men  who  took 
a  load  of  clams  to  Provincetown  and 
sang  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  people.  It  was  indeed  impressive,  in- 
the  open  air,  high  on  that  windy  plain 
with  the  sun  slowly  sinking  into  the 
crimson  west.  The  leader  sang  on  and 
the  people  followed  him.  Such  singing 
is  not  for  me,  yet  I  felt  the  spirit  of  it 
as  I  glanced  at  mother  and  little  Rose 
singing  from  their  book — with  faces  that 
seemed  glorified  in  the  golden  light  of 
sunset. 

“Abide  with  me — -fast  falls  the  eventide 
The  darkness  deepens — Lord,  with  me 
abide, 

M  hen  other  helpers  fail  and  comforts 
flee 

Help  of  the  helpless,  Lord,  abide  with 
me.” 

Then  an  elderly  man  walked  out  in 
front  of  the  half  circle  of  cars  and  made 
a  short  prayer.  It  was  just  a  simple  plea 
for  help  and  guidance.  Through  it  all 
came  the  low  murmur  of  the  ocean  and 
the  changing  light  of  the  sunset  played 
about  us  like  a  great  glory.  Then  it 


‘Caboose’ 

The  World’s  Best  Work  Rubber 


rI  'HAT sounds  like  an  extravagant  boast — actually, 
it’s  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  wears  it. 

‘Caboose’  averages  two  and  three  times  the  life  of 
other  work  rubbers.  Often  a  pair  does  more  than 
that,  seldom  less.  Two  and  three  years  of  constant 
farm  wear;  2,400  miles  on  the  feet  of  a  Michigan  letter 
carrier;  three  winters  of  daily  use  in  a  car  shop;  four 
seasons’  wear  by  a  Boston  postman  and 
still  waterproof, — these  instances  might  be 
multiplied  many  times  over. 

But  to  convince  yourself,  ask  your  store 
togiveyou  their  experience  with‘Caboose’ 
Rubbers  —  better  still,  try  a  pair  yourself. 


'Nebraska’ 

All  Rubber  Overshoe 

Quickly  cleaned  of  dirt  and  odors.  Easy 
on  the  feet.  Gives  long  wear  under  hardest 
conditions.  Thick  fleece  lining  provides  extra 
warmth.  Heavy  extension  sole  and  ‘Stubgard’ 
toe  and  heel  protect  against  snagging.  Iden¬ 
tify  ‘Nebraska’  by  the  White  Top  Band  and  ‘Big  C’  on  the 
White  Tire  Sole. 


Wear  ‘Caboose’  alone  during  the  fall  and  spring. 
When  cold  snaps  come,  wear  over  ‘Warmfut’,  the 
cold-proof  gaiter,  made  from  wool  yarn,  knitted 
and  shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric  with  tough  felted  sole 
and  wide  leather  back  stay.  An  ideal  combination 
for  cold  weather. 

Converse  ‘Caboose’  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
‘Big  C’  Line  of  rubber  footwear.  Every 
shoe  in  this  line  is  just  as  dependable  as 
‘Caboose’.  Each  shoe  is  made  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose — and  there  are  ‘Big  C’  shoes 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Watershed’ 

Heavy  Cloth  Gaiter 

This  waterproof  cloth  overshoe  combines 
the  protection  of  the  all-rubber  overshoe  with 
the  comfort  of  the  cashmerette  gaiter.  A 
sheet  of  pure  gum  rubber  between  the  wool 
fleece  inner  lining  and  the  cashmerette  outer 
fabric  makes  this  shoe  waterproof  clear  to  the  top.  There  is 
no  other  overshoe  like  the  ‘Watershed’.  Look  for  the  ‘Big  C’ 
on  the  sole. 


BOSTON 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO  Factory:  Malden,  Mass.  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


See  the 


CONVERSE 

LINE 

Footwear 
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KESTER 

%  •  /fEADr  to  use 

METAL  MENDER 

Zfhe Household  Solder 


Quick, Neat 
andlasting 


THAT’S  the  kind  of 
mending  you  can  do, 
in  an  expert  manner,  with 
Kester  Metal  Mender.  On 
old  or  new  work  this  gen¬ 
uine  solder  sticks  and  stays 
stuck.  Users  say  it  can’t 
be  pounded  off  with  a 
hammer. 

Here  is  hoW.  easily  it’s 
done:  Clean  the  parts,  heat 
thoroughly,  touch  with 
Kester  Metal  Mender— the 
Job  is  done.  It  “ Requires 
Only  Heat/’  because  Kes¬ 
ter  Metal  Mender  carries 
its  own  flux. 

It  wilt  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  and  over  in  the 
number  of  uses  you  will 
have  for  it. 

Look  at  the  opposite  list 
and  Eee  what  need  you 
have  for  it  right  now! 
Then  go  to  your  dealer. 


Users 
Demand 
It  fdr 

Matey  Utensils 

Milk  Cans 
Separator  Parts 
runnels  ;; 

Marty  timilttr 

Kitchen 

UteaflH 

Pots  and  Pans 
Wash  Boilers 
Tubs  and  Pails  {! 
Many  /timiltxr  ust* 

II  omt  Uses 

Rain  Pipes 
Cistern  Leads 
Leaky  Plutnbina 
Electric  Wires 
Many  nipfilar  uses 

Auto  and 
Tractor 

Radiator  Repairs : 


Ignition  Part* 
Metal  Bodies 
Emergency 
Mends 
Permanent  " 


^Soldering  Booklet  'W 

X^&v^Wrlte  for  it. 

ANY  LIVE  DEALER  HAS  KESTER  METAL  MENDER 

CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 


4201-116  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 


Originators  and  World's  Largest  Manufacturers 
.  of  Self  Fluxing  Solder 


Jig 


75  A  Week 

I—  or  More 


poor  week! 
when  Earl  Hatfield\ 
rdoesn’tmake  moT-ethanthat 

I  in  his  garage.  Atl9years  of  age, a  ' 
farmer  boy,  he  came  to  Detroit  the 
Auto  Center,  learned  the  auto  business 

I  at  this  great  School.  Now  he  has  a  fine  busi-  * 
ness  near  his  home,  is  independent,  making  I 
good  money.  He  is  just  one  of  many  who  ■ 

■  have  done  the  same.  These  successful* 
Michigan  State  trained  men  are  just  plain  I 
fellows,  no  brighter  nor  better  educated  * 

I  than  you.  Practical  training  at  the  factory  ■ 
endorsed  school  started  them  to  success.  I 


[Make  Big  Money  Tool 

I  The  auto  business  offers  unlimited  opportunities.  I 
Think  of  the  repair  work  on  18,000,000  cars.  There  are 
I  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work.  You  I 
I  canbea  skilled  mechanic  and  auto  electrician  and  Earn  | 
"  Big  Money.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If  you  are 

I  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit  now,  to  my  a 
school.  Become  atrained  man  and  go  backto  your  home  I 
town.  If  you  run  a  farm  you  can  increase  your  profits,  I 
or  work  as  a  mechanic,  or  start  a  garage  of  your  own. 

I  Learn  Autos  In  Detroit  I 

I  The  Heart  of  the  Industry  | 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Study  autos,  I 
trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on  beat  I 
equipment,  up-to-date,  many  new  cars;  expert  inatruc- 

Itors;  a  thorough  course  that  slights  nothing.  Inspect  I 
the  great  auto  plants.  These  great  companies  approve  this  I 
school.  Get  factory  endorsed  training  at  Detroit,  the  AutoConter  ■ 

I  GOOD  POSITIONS  OPEN.  Here’a  your  chance  to  be  Inde-  ■ 
pendent.  Write  today  for  full  information  about  Detroit  train-  I 
ing  to  make  the  most  money.  A.  G.  Zeller*  President  | 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

Auto  Building  Detroit,  MlchJ 


Use 

f  > 

Fuller&Johnson 


EASY  TO  START 

Engines 


) 


Fresh  Water  All  Winter 
for  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 

The  F uller  &  Johnson  F arm  Pump 
Engine  is  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world.  Provides 
abundant,  dependable  supply  of 
fresh,  flowing  well  water — at  even  tem¬ 
perature  the  year  'round — regardless  of 
wind  or  weather  conditions.  Saves 
precious  hours,  back-breaking  labor 
andexposure  to  cold  In  zero  weather. 

Air  cooled  —  cannot 
freeze.  Self  -  contained 
gears — no  belts.  Comes 
complete — fits  any  pump 
—  mounts  on  any  well 
platform  with  or  without 
windmill.  Write  now  for 
catalog  17A.  It’s  free. 

Fuller  &  Johnson 
Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialitta 


seemed  so  appropriate  for  the  company 
to  sing  Cardinal  Newman's  hymn  “Lead, 
Kindly  Light.”  I  thought  how  this  hymn 
was  written  at  sea — off  the  coast  of  Italy 
at  time  when  the  great  Cardinal,  in  a 
moment  of  depression,  sought  to  give  ut¬ 
terance  in  the  confidence  and  faith  with 
which  his  life  moved  on  to  the  future.  It 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  us  because  the 
great  burning  sun  off  to  the  west  just 
seemed  to  have  touched  the  rim  of  the 
ocean  and  seemed  to  hesitate  before  it 
ended  our  day. 

“Lead  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 

The  way  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from 
home, 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 

Keep  thou  my  feet !  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for 
me 

Lead  thou  me  on.” 

It  seemed  to  me — who  could  not  hear 
a  word  of  the  music,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  experiences — for  surely  the  spirit  of 
God  was  there.  There  was  a  short  earn¬ 
est  talk  by  some  visitor  from  the  main¬ 
land,  more  singing  by  the  company,  and 
then  a  woman  walked  out  in  front  and 
sang  with  fine  expression,  “Day  is  dying 
in  the  west.”  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
had  gathered  in  that  circle  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  scene.  The  wind  seemed  to  have 
risen.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  evening  seemed  to  grow 
stronger  yet  above  it  all  rose  that  beau¬ 
tiful  voice. 

“Day  is  dying  in  the  west 
Heaven  is  touching  earth  with  rest ; 
Wait  and  worship  while  the  night 
Sets  her  evening  lamp  alight 
Through  all  the  sky. 

“While  the  deepening  shadows  fall 
Heart  of  love  enfolding  all 
Through  the  glory  and  the  grace 
Of  the  stars  that  veil  thy  face 
Our  hearts  ascend  !” 

The  stars  had  appeared  in  the  clear 
sky  above  us.  The  rising  wind  still 
brought  its  murmuring  sounds  of  earth 
and  sea.  Only  a  little  disk  of  the  red  sun 
hung  for  a  moment  over  the  western 
ocean.  The  sky  above  it  flashed  through 
its  change  of  colors  from  red  to  pink.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  world  brought  us  a 
great  sigh  of  regret  as  the  sun  disk  dipped 
into  the  water.  Day  was  ended  just  as 
the  singer  ended  her  song : 

“Heaven  and  earth  are  praising  thee, 
oh  Lord  most  high  !” 

Then  a  man  with  a  beautiful,  peaceful 
face — somehow  he  made  me  think  of  a 
ship  sailing  calmly  into  harbor  after  a 
long  and  stormy  voyage— prayed  as  the 
shadows  fell  about  us.  We  were  all  very 
silent  as  we  drove  home  through  the  sand¬ 
hills — “home”  to  our  little  cottage  on  the 
beach.  I  was  thinking  about  some  friends 
of  mine  who  laugh  at  such  religious 
services  and  say  there  is  no  God  which 
Ihumans  are  bound  to  reverence.  _  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  thing  lacking 
in  their  philosophy  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  offer  nothing  of  the  reverence  and 
holy  joy  which  come  to  the  human  heart 
when,  at  a  religious  service,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  God  is  there.  They  of¬ 
fer  no  substitute  for  that.  They  cannot 
find  any — and  no  human  life  can  he  com¬ 
plete  without  it.  H.  w.  c. 

Complaint  About  Roadside 
Stands 

I  was  reading  your  write-up  on  pages 
1210  and  1211  in  regard  to  drinking  milk 
instead  of  pop.  We  were  coming  home 
from  Buffalo  one  evening  last  week,  and 
stopped  at  a  road  stand  half  way  between 
Buffalo  and  Erie,  and1  wanted  to  buy 
some  milk.  The  first  and  second  stops 
were  out  of  milk,  and  the  'third  place  we 
sent  the  boy  in  to  see  how  much  they 
wanted  for  a  pint.  He  returned  saying 
6c  per  pint,  hut  he  wanted  7c  each  for 
bottle.  We  told  him  to  get  four  pints 
and  straws  and  we  would  drink  it  right 
there,  as  the  driver  wanted  some  too. 
The  owner  came  to  the  door  and  said  we 
could  get  money  back  for  bottles  any¬ 
where  up  the  line,  hut  we  told  him  we 
wanted  to  drink  it  there.  Then  he  came 
out  with  a  quart  of  milk  and  four  dirty- 
looking  glasses.  We  didn’t  like  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  glasses,  so  used  them  any¬ 
way.  When  the  hoy  took  glasses,  etc., 
in  he  charged  15  cents,  saying  the  use  of 
the  glasses  was  worth  something.  We 
get  milk  at  home  for  lie  per  quart.  The 
next  time  we  will  buy  pop,  get  a  clean 
straw  and  not  pay  lc  apiece  for  dirty 
glasses.  They  very  seldom  pay  for  their 
empty  bottle  and  we  would  have  had  a 
fine  chance  of  getting  our  28  cents  from 
another  stand  for  our  empty  bottles. 

We  wanted  'to  buy  a  basket  of  tomatoes. 
They  all  charged  from  35  to  45c  per 
basket,  and  we  bought  some  in  town 
(Erie)  for  25  and  30  cents. 

Last  year  we  went  to  State  Line,  about 
20  miles  from  Erie,  to  get  some  grapes. 
They  were  selling  here  for  75c  per  basket. 
We  picked  four  baskets  and  owner 
charged  us  75c  a  basket  for  them.  We 
are  through  buying  from  road  stands  for 
good.  They  always  charge  just  as  much 
as  at  the  market,  and  most  of  the  time 
a  good  deal  more. 

|  Pennsylvania.  mbs.  f.  j.  wesciiler. 


How  will  you  use 

your  crop  money  ? 


WHAT  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  share  of  farm 
prosperity?  Is  not  this  the  time 
to  free  yourself  and  your  family, 
once  and  for  all,  of  the  inefficien¬ 
cy,  messiness,  drudgery  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  old-fashioned  oil  lamps? 

Is  not  this  the  time  to  install 
that  modern  lighting  plant  which 
you  have  wanted  so  long,  but 
have  postponed  buying  "until 
times  are  better”? 

Do  you  know  that  insurance 
companies  report  an  alarming 
increase  in  farm  fire  losses,  and 
that  a  common  cause  is  the  over¬ 
turned  lamp  or  lantern? 

Colt  Light  is  safe.  With  Colt 
Light  in  your  barn,  your  chores 
are  easier  and  finished  more 


quickly.  It  is  no  trouble  to  oper¬ 
ate  this  light  plant,  and  you  need 
no  technical  knowledge  to  run  it. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
big  200-lb.  capacity  generator  is 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer  at 
factory  prices.  One  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Sales  Company’s  ware¬ 
houses  is  located  near  you. 
Union  Carbide  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  World’s  best  quality. 
Highest  gas  yield.  It  is  always 
packed  in  blue-and-gray  drums. 

The  whole  cost  of  Colt  Light, 
installed  and  working,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  cheapest  automobile. 
Invest  a  part  of  this  year’s  crop 
money  in  a  Colt  Light  plant  and 
your  entire  family  will  reap  its 
benefits  for  years  to  come. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book,  "  Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day.’* 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great  an 
opportunity  for  the  farm-trained  man  as 
selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Selling  ex¬ 
perience  is  unnecessary,  for  we  will  train 
you  to  make  a  success  of  this  work.  If 
you  are  over  25  years  old  and  drive  your 
own  automobile  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 


New  York,  N.Y.  .  .  .  30  E.  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y.  .  .  31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill.  .  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  BC  Brannan  Sts. 


"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT” 


SOLVAY 


Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
fj  Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  im 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  tO'day 
for  FREE  copy. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FEW  of  us  are  able  to  comprehend  the  remark¬ 
able  speculation  in  real  estate  now  going  on  in 
Florida  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  old  days  of  gold 
digging  in  the  West.  It  is  in  truth  for  the  most 
part  a  gambling  proposition  based  on  the  possible  in¬ 
crease  of  land  values  for  Winter  residence  property. 
While  originally  confined  to  Southern  Florida  it  is 
now  appearing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  there  are  strips  of  heavier  soil.  Another 
land  “boom”  seems  to  have  started  in  Western  North 
Carolina  in  the  territory  where  tourist  hotels  and 
towns  abound.  The  increase  in  land  values  in  these 
places  will  be  permanent  and  solid  for,  as  the  years 
go  on,  there  will  be  more  and  more  of  a  movement 
toward  the  “pleasant  places”  where  people  of  means 
may  keep  comfortable  during  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
And  this  will  affect  our  northern  gardeners  and 
farmers  to  some  extent  for,  as  the  Winter  population 
of  the  South  increases,  there  will  be  greater  local  de¬ 
mand  for  food  and  less  and  less  of  the  southern 
crop  will  be  sent  north  for  market.  In  the  past 
this  northern  shipment  has  been  so  heavy  that  it 
has  interfered  considerably  with  the  sale  of  north¬ 
ern  products. 

* 

Fremont,  Ohio.,  Sept.  11.— The  entire  flock  of  24 
sheep  owned  by  Reuben  Reiter,  of  near  Greensprings, 
was  reported  stolen  from  the  pasture  and  hauled  away 
in  an  automobile  truck.  The  thieves  were  alleged  to 
have  torn  down  a  section  of  wire  fence  'to  form  a  run¬ 
way  through  which  the  sheep  were  loaded  into  the 
truck. 

HAT  seems  to  be  the  limit  in  auto  hog  thieving. 
We  have  had  several  reports  of  cases  where 
these  rascals  came  and  'butchered  a  beef  animal  in 
a  back  pasture  and  carried  hide  and  meat  away.  In 
one  case  the  family  cow  was  butchered  in  this  way. 
There  is  no  way  of  meeting  such  wholesale  theft 
except  through  an  organization  of  neighbors  fully 
pledged  to  turn  out  on  call  prepared  to  go  to  the 
limit  with  such  outlaws.  Another  great  trouble  is 
where  women  who  live  alone  post  their  land  and 
try  to  prevent  trespassing.  Hunters  and  outlaws 
come  on  the  land  and  finding  only  a  small  woman 
as  proprietor  laugh  at  her  or  insult  her — keeping 
right  on  with  their  hunting.  State  troopers?  By 
the  time  they  could  get  there  these  rascals  would 
ho  miles  away  in  their  ear.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  case  where  a  big  and  active  dog  would  make  a 
good  companion,  “Sic  him,  Jack !” 

sk 

Someone  tells  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  actually  ad¬ 
vocates  keeping  the  little  one-room  district  schoolhouses 
alive  and  even  improving  them.  In  view  of  the  fine 
.sohoolhouses  in  town  and  the  superior  instruction  given 
there  this  seems  like  great  foolishness  to  me.  J.  E.  s. 

SUALLY  the  information  given  by  that  myster¬ 
ious  person  known  as  “someone”  is  not  worth 
listening  'to,  but  in  this  ease  “someone”  happens  to 
be  right.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  favor  keeping  alive  the 
smaller  district  schools  whenever  the  patrons  of 
those  schools  desire  it.  We  would  retain  and  improve 
these  schools  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  We 
would  send  the  best  teachers  to  the  country.  A 
large  share  of  the  money  now  spent  on  great  and 
ornamental  schoolhouses  in  town  might  well  be  spent 
in  providing  the  best  teachers  and  improved  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  country  schools.  In  some  cases  we 
think  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  large  high  school 
building  out  in  the  country — away  from  the  town — 
and  let  the  city  children  come  to  it!  In  any  event 
we  would  never  permit  any  outside  or  superior  of¬ 
ficials  to  take  away  the  school  or  consolidate  it  with 
ethers  without  the  full  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  and  taxpayers.  It  may  he  that  this  seems 
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like  foolishness  to  J.  E.  S.  To  us  it  seems  wisdom 
and  common  sense.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  served  out  at  most  of  the  towln  schools  is 
calculated  to  fit  a  country  boy  or  girl  for  a  rural  life. 
If  would  be  far  more  likely  to  pull  them  away  from 
it.  We  think  the  smaller  groups  of  children  in  the 
district  schools  could  be  taught  to  better  advantage 
by  a  good  teacher — as  a  small  unit — rather  than  part 
of  a  large  unit.  Instead  of  trying  to  kill  the  district 
school  as  now  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  educa¬ 
tors  we  favor  giving  new  life,  more  public  money, 
better  teachers  and  a  fairer  chance  in  every  way. 

* 

E  have  “enlisted  for  the  war”  in  this  battle 
to  substitute  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices  for 
so  miuch  of  this  “pop.”  We  shall  try  to  make  our 
people  understand  what  they  consume  when  they 
open  the  mouth,  throw  back  the  head  and  permit  a 
bottle  of  “pop”  to  empty  itself  down  the  throat.  A 
chemist  of  wide  experience  tells  us : 

The  business  is  full  of  tricks,  and  we  have  to  keep  a 
constant  supervision  over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tills  ever  growing  soft  drink  business.  Impure  water 
is  commonly  used,  saccharine  and  coal  tar  dyes  are  the 
usual  content  and  the  stuff  is  produced  under  insanitary 
conditions  very  often.  Some  of  these  drinks  contain 
a  habit-forming  drug  or  unduly  stimulating  drugs.  Mis¬ 
branding  is  usual.  Some  so-called  orange  drinks  have 
no  more  orange  than  has  storage  battery  water. 

And  to  think  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  such 
stuff  poured  down  the  human  throat  while  whole¬ 
some  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices  may  be  had.  Are 
you  for  the  dairy  cow  and  the  sun-washed  pasture 
or  the  sweating  workman  in  the  damp  cellar? 

T  does  not  seem  possible  that  50  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  first  agricultural  experiment 
station  was  established  in  this  country!  Yet,  this 
year  1925  marks  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  Connecticut  Station — which  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  work.  The  event  will  be  fittingly  celebrated 
at  New  Haven  on  October  12.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  a  group  of  men  will  meet  at  the  station, 
and  while  paying  “reverence  to  old  days”  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future  to  estimate  what  lies  ahead  of 
us  in  New  England  agriculture.  It  will  he  a  fine  oc¬ 
casion.  Men  who  have  gone  far  along  the  road  will 
stand  at  the  fiftieth  milestone  and  view  the  prospect 
o’er. 

NEARLY  every  farmer  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
from  time  to  time,  chances  to  buy  waste  prod-  • 
nets  from  factories.  Many  of  the  factories  burn 
their  refuse.  A  good  many  towns  burn  the  garbage 
and  in  the  ashes  thus  obtained  there  will  often  be 
found  considerable  plant  food.  There  are  times 
when  this  can  be  bought  at  a  good  bargain.  Our 
readers  often  ask  us  to  put  a  price  on  such  refuse 
but  we  cannot  do  that  without  a  good  analysis. 
Such  stuff  will  be  valued  for  the  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  it  contains.  Of  course  ashes  contain 
no  nitrogen.  The  Avise  thing  is  to  have  an  analysis 
made  by  some  chemist  and  then  figure  out  the  value. 
There  is  no  place  that  we  know  of  where  any  such 
analysis  will  be  made  for  nothing.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  laboratory  and  thus  cannot  do  it.  We  can 
however  refer  such  cases  to  a  chemist  who  would  do 
it  reasonably.  There  are  many  cases  where  through 
the  spending  of  a  few  dollars  a  farmer  might  be 
able  to  find  out  the  A-alue  of  such  refuse  and  make 
quite  a  little  saving  through  buying  it. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  curious  idea  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  people  regarding  the  legal  stand¬ 
ing  of  a  second  Avife.  SeAreral  women  write  us  that 
they  are  told  by  their  husbands  and  others  that  the 
second  Avife  has  feAver  rights  than  the  first  one,  and 
that  legally  she  is  little  better  than  a  superior  house¬ 
keeper.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  such  idea 
originated.  When  a  woman  is  legally  married  to  a 
man  she  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  Avife — 
whether  she  he  his  first  or  his  fifth  Avife.  Legal  mar¬ 
riage  AA’ill  confer  the  social  and  property  rights  which 
belong  to  a  Avife,  and  there  is  no  sense  or  right  in  try¬ 
ing  to  claim  that  the  second  wife  has  less  standing 
at  law  than  the  first.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
such  an  idea  originated. 

5k 

THERE  is  much  argument  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
justice  in  giving  publicity  to  the  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  returns.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of 
publishing  these  tax  items  is  that  it  lets  the  public 
know  how  rich  its  rich  men  are,  and  also  smokes 
cut  some  of  the  tax  dodgers.  We  doubt  if  it  serves 
any  real  purpose  in  either  way.  The  figures  as  given 
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do  not  shoAV  anything  like  the  real  story.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  only  the  bare  figures — ‘the  complete  statement 
of  returns  is  not  given  out.  We  know  of  one  man 
Avho  takes  exemption  for  seven  dependents  and  has 
about  $40,000  in  tax-exempt  securities.  Another  runs 
an  expensive  farm  and  deducts  several  thousand 
dollars  showing  a  loss  in  running  the  farm.  There 
are  several  Avays  in  Avhich  large  exemptions  can  be 
worked  out  We  hear  of  one  case  where  a  man 
swore  to  about  $400  more  of  income  tax  than  was 
justly  due  the  government  The  extra  amount  will 
be  paid  back  to  him,  but  the  publication  of  his  tax 
amount  gives  him  a  little  better  credit  than  he  could 
■otherwise  get.  For  the  majority  of  taxpayers,  the 
figures  reported  in  the  papers  are  of  very  little 
value,  for  unreported  exemptions  can  take  most  of 
the  meaning  out  of  them.  And  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  publication  will  help  catch  many  tax  dodgers. 
It  cannot  add  anything  to  what  the  revenue  inspec¬ 
tors  already  know. 

fck 

T  T  seems  to  be  true  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
'been  a  little  frightened  by  the  stories  of  “syn¬ 
thetic  milk.”  These  chemists  are  Avorking  out  such 
Avonders  that  it  seemed  possible  that  there  might  be 
developed  a  milk  substitute  Avhich  would  prove  far 
more  injurious  to  the  dairy  business  than  “oleo.” 
From  the  statements  on  our  first  page  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  line. 
The  coav,  the  stable  and  the  dairyman  will  hold  the 
fort  against  the  chemist,  the  test  tube  and  the  labor¬ 
atory.  Milk  is  still  the  perfect  food,  old  Bossy  is 
still  the  boss.  Now  let’s  all  of  us  enlist  for  the  war 
against  “pop  ’  and  put  that  painted  Avater  humbug 
under  the  milk  pail. 

sk 

Would  you  let  me  know  the  wording  of  the  recent 
Hav  passed  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  flowers  by  those 
not  engaged  in  floriculture  and  greenhouse  work  all  the 
year  round?  This  law,  I  heard,  Avas  to  go  in  effect 
October  1,  and  would  prohibit  the  raising  of  flowers  as 
a  side  line  for  commercial  purpose,  if  the  grower  has 
no  greenhouse  on  his  land.  F  r 

NeAV  York. 

THERE  is  no  such  law,  and  not  likely  to  be,  for 
any  such  discrimination  against  a  class  of 
growers  Avould  be  unconstitutional.  You  have  per¬ 
haps  mixed  this  up  with  the  “arbutus  law,”  or  a 
trade  rule  adopted  by  some  of  the  commission 
houses.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  lavy 
prohibiting  the  picking  of  trailing  arbutus  on  State 
or  public  land.  This  does  not  refer  to  private  lands 
at  all.  Individuals  are  free  to  pick  this  floAver  on 
their  oavii  lands  and  ship  as  they  please.  As  for  the 
oilier  matter,  many  of  the  commercial  floAver  growers 
are  refusing  to  ship  glass-grown  floAvers  in  Winter 
to  dealers  who  accept  Summer  flowers  from  those 
Avho  are  not  regular  florists.  These  professional 
growers  feel  that  -they  have  been  subjected  to 
ruinous  competition  from  people  who  have  little  or 
no  capital  invested. 


Brevities 

We  think  more  than  ever  of  Sudan  grass  for  NeAV 
York  State  farms. 

Hoav  much  of  the  year’s  supply  of  cow  feed  does 
the  pasture  give  you? 

If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  the  boarder  cows 
should  be  killed  or  sold — “this  is  it.” 

A  bottle  of  ordinary  household  ammonia  throAvn  on 
a  flame  will  make  a  good  fire  extinguisher — as  far  as  it 
goes. 

Tiie  latest  dodge  is  to  try  to  compel  parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  carried  to  consolidated  school  to  take  out 
insurance  for  them. 

The  way  to  keep  the  district  school  is  to  induce  the 
people  to  take  such  interest  in  it  that  no  one  will  dare 
touch  it  from  the  outside. 

We  think  that  a  large  flock  of  Black  Jersey  Giant 
birds  of  the  meat  type  on  farms  Avhere  there  is  a  good 
range  will  pay.  They  will  make  good  substitutes  for 
turkeys. 

A  avet  cellar.  The  first  thing  is  to  try  to  keep  the 
outside  water  away  from  the  walls.  This  can  often  be 
done  by  ditching  around  the  outside  and  laying  a  run  of 
tile  so  it  will  carry  the  Avater  away.  Most  efforts  to 
make  walls  and  floor  watertight  usually  fail. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  a  rural  neighborhood  is 
the  continued  influence  of  a  good  teacher  kept  over 
several  years.  The  children  get  a  continued  course  in 
their  work.  They  come  to  recognize  the  teacher  as  a 
friend.  The  people  have  confidence  in  her.  She  exerts 
an  influence  which  is  hard  to  define,  and  yet  which  has 
much  to  do  Avitli  improving  the  life  of  a  community. 

Sales  of  yellow  sweet  corn  throughout  New  England 
are  tremendous.  The  corn  is  sold  everywhere.  Most 
of  it  is  called  Golden  Bantam,  though  there  are  several 
yellow  varieties.  If  the  originator  of  Golden  Bantam 
could  have  a  small  royalty  on  each  ear  sold,  he  would 
soon  be  a  millionaire.  And  why  is  he  not  as  well  en¬ 
titled  to  it  as  the  man  who  puts  a  chip  and  a  wire  to¬ 
gether  and  calls  it  a  mouse-trap? 
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The  Rieck-McJunken  Milk  Case 

DURING  December,  1921,  dairy  farmers  in  Craw¬ 
ford  County  on  the  northwestern  border  of 
Pennsylvania  delivered  milk  to  the  Rieek-MeJunken 
Dairy  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  at  their  Conneaut- 
ville  plant.  On  September  19,  1925,  nearly  four  years 
later,  the  producers  got  -their  money  for  it.  Briefly 
this  is  the  story :  The  company  had  an  account  at 
the  Conneautville  bank,  and  sent  checks  drawn  on 
it  to  the  dairymen  through  the  manager  of  the  milk 
plant,  for  delivery  on  Sunday,  January  23.  Some 
farmers  nearby  presented  the  checks  at  the  bank 
and  got  their  money.  Others  did  not.  The  bank 
held  checks  sent  in  through  other  banks  on  and 
after  the  twenty-eighth,  and  finally  failed  on  the 
thirtieth.  Word  went  out  that  the  dairymen  would 
lose  the  amount  represented  by  the  checks  not  paid, 
aggregating  about  $2,500.  They  asked  us  if  they 
would  have  to  stand  the  loss.  Our  answer  was 
“no.”  They  sent  us  the  checks  for  collection  against 
the  company.  To  our  request  for  payment,  their 
attoraey  none  too  courteously  informed  us  that  we 
misinformed  the  dairymen,  and  that  if  we  had  not 
done  so  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  our  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  case,  as  they  would  be  guided  by  the  law, 
and  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  the  farmers 
were  at  fault  for  not  presenting  the  checks  promptly, 
and  not  having  done  so,  the  company  refused  to  as¬ 
sume  the  loss. 

This  attitude  of  the  milk  company  meant  to  them 
a  rebuke  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  To  us  it  meant  a  fight. 
We  went  into  the  territory  and  defined  the  case  fully 
to  the  dairymen.  It  was  true  that  in  a  city  case 
where  a  business  man  was  close  to  the  bank,  a  court 
had  held  that  the  recipient  of  the  check  was  at  fault 
by  holding  a  check  until  the  bank  failed,  but  we  held 
farmers  distributed  over  the  country,  in  stormy 
weather  and  bad  roads,  were  in  a  different  case,  and 
-other  court  decisions  were  to  the  effect  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  each  case  must  be  considered.  The 
farmers  were  ready  to  stand  pat  to  a  man  on  their 
rights.  Not  a  man  crouched  in  fear  of  the  big  milk 
company.  We  found  a  highly  recommended  firm  of 
lawyers  in  Erie,  and  directed  that  a  local  test  suit 
be  brought  in  the  names  of  two  dairymen.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1922,  a  judgment  was  secured  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  claim.  The  company,  however,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Common  Pleas  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  it  remained  until  August  last,  when  the 

court  directed  judgment  for  the  farmers  with  costs. 

• 

The  Rieck-McJunken  Dairy  Company  then  wrote 
the  attorneys  as  follows:  “At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  it  was  decided 
that  the  company  would  pay  each  farmer  the  full 
amount  which  he  lost  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  bank.  If  you  know  any  of  them  you  can  advise 
them  to  that  effect.  The  checks  will  go  out  from 
here.”  Brooks,  English  &  Quinn,  Erie,  Pa.,  were 
the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs.  Checks  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  September  19. 

Co-operation  vs.  Monopoly 

THE  League-pool  management  has  been  so  sen¬ 
sitive  over  our  inability  to  approve  its  policies, 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  commend  its 
latest  announcement  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

“A  co-operative  cannot  become  a  monopoly  and 
arbitrarily  fix  prices.  By  their  very  nature  co-op¬ 
eratives  cannot  monopolize  the  supply  of  any  farm 
product.  If  they  could  and  so  force  prices  out  of 
line,  they  would  destroy  themselves.” 

This  is  sound  doctrine.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
experience  of  all  time,  as  revealed  in  numerous  pages 
of  history  in  both  the  new  and  the  old  world.  We 
congratulate  the  League-pool  management  on  its 
new  policy  in  accepting  these  principles.  It  is  a  new 
departure.  It  seems  to  come  from  a  new  voice.  Five 
years  ago  the  pool’s  policy  was  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  the  milk  supply  in  the  country,  and  to  sell  it  to 
dealers  at  the  gates  of  -the -city  or  manufacture  it 
into  by-products.  After  investing  $13,000,000  in 
capital  and  a  total  of  $70,000,000  in  four  years’  op¬ 
erations,  this  policy  was  admitted  to  he  a  failure, 
and  last  January  a  new  policy  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
city  liquid  milk  market  was  announced.  It  has 
taken  only  eight  months  to  demonstrate  the  failure 
of  the  new  theory  of  monopoly. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  this  paper  has 
taught  the  economic  principle  that  the  League-pool 
now  accepts.  We  taught  it  during  the  past  five  years 
when  the  pool  leaders  were  repudiating  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  reason,  and  promising  to  make  up 
losses  sustained  year  after  year  by  dairymen 
through  a  final  success  of  their  proposed  monopoly. 
Knowing  the  truth  we  could  not  endorse  and  praise 


opposing  errors  which  the  pool  leaders  now  admit. 

While  no  monopoly  of  a  widely  produced  agricul¬ 
tural  product  can  be  maintained  a  united  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  can  avoid  ruinous  individual  and  group  com¬ 
petition  and  successfully  demand  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  market  it  supplies.  The  New  York  liquid 
milk  market  is  peculiarly  subject  to  this  treatment. 
We  demonstrated  it  in  1910.  We  can  do  it  again  and 
maintain  it  indefinitely.  With  the  monopoly  folly 
abandoned  get  rid  of  the  useless  and  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  it  created ;  dissolve  the  Borden  partnership, 
and  unite  every  producer  in  a  Dairymen’s  League  so 
reconstructed  that  its  policies  and  its  management 
will  always  be  controlled  by  a  majority  vote  of  its 
membership.  This  will  give  dairy  farmers  a  chance 
to  do  it  themselves,  and  with  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance  and  politics  eliminated,  we  will  have  a  united 
organization  and  a  prosperous  industry. 

Value  of  the  Old  School  Districts 

THE  “Recollection”  of  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  now 
being  printed,  will  take  high  rank  among  auto¬ 
biographies  of  public  men.  Mr.  Marshall  was,  in  his 
day,  Governor  of  Indiana  and  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  sound 
common  sense  and  true  philosophy,  and  his  views  of 
life  and  comments  on  events  are  sound  and  sweet. 
Like  all  such  men  who  owe  what  they  are  to  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  early  life,  Mr.  Marshall  recognizes  the 
great  service  which  the  old-time  district  school  for¬ 
merly  gave  by  forming  headquarters  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  district  might  gather  to  discuss  not  only 
school  matters,  but  events  of  public  importance.  All 
that  has  passed,  yet  there  is  great  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Marshall  says: 

So  far  as  I  now  know  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  obtain  the  use  of  a  schoolhouse  in  In¬ 
diana  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  political  speech. 
Newspapers,  periodicals,  motor  cars,  the  facility  with 
which  people  can  get  together,  gather  in  great  crowds 
and  listen  to  men  who  are  running  for  important  offices, 
has  closed  the  schoolhouse  for  such  purposes. 

And  yet,  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  in  this,  as  in  some 
progress,  some  loss  to  the  world?  I  venture  to  place 
upon  record  my  belief  that  those  meetings,  where  25 
to  50  people  convened  to  hear  men  talk  on  public  ques¬ 
tions,  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  people  retained 
their  love  for  and  kept  up  the  use  of  local  government. 
The  moment  that  anything  in  life  becomes  the  business 
of  some  other  man  to  do,  that  moment  you  cease  to 
have  a  lively  interest  in  the  results  involved.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  had  such  cultured  government  as  we  now 
have;  such  efficient  government  as  the  modern  method 
of  centralizing  authority  has  produced,  but  I  do  say 
that  we  had  more  people  interested  in  all  the  problems, 
large  and  small,  which  confronted  them,  and  that  what 
we  lacked  in  efficiency  and  culture  we  made  up  in  hon¬ 
esty  and  hard,  common  sense. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  undermine  the  Republic  as 
this  fast  disappearance  of  the  doctrine  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  I,  of  course,  like  to  hear  what  Presidents  and 
Governors  and  Senators  may  have  to  say  upon  the  great 
problems  which  confront  us,  but  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  hearing  “Farmer  Jones” 
and  “Blacksmith  Smith”  get  up  in  the  political  meeting 
and,  from  the  school  of  common  sense  and  experience, 
say  what  they  think  about  it.  There  are  yet  matters 
of  great  moment  which  tend  to  the  peace,  quietude  and 
good  order  of  the  several  communities  of  this  day  that 
ought  to  be  looked  after  by  the  people  themselves,  rather 
than  by  a  bureau  in  Indianapolis  or  Washington.  And 
rhe  people  have  interest  in  these  things,  but  they  think 
they  have  no  longer  control  over  them. 

That  is  a  true  and  homely  way  of  stating  a  great 
truth.  When  you  kill  off  the  little  schoolhouses  you 
destroy  the  community  centers.  We  are  not  ready  to 
do  that  yet.  These  school  districts  should  be  left 
and  encouraged — not  killed. 

Power  from  the  Ocean 

THE  people  of  Maine  have  voted  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  to  permit  the  State  or  its  corporations 
to  sell  electric  power  outside  the  State.  Such  action 
of  the  people  was  necessary  before  the  greatest 
power  development  scheme  yet  suggested  could  be 
worked  out.  Many  an  engineer  watching  the  tides 
rush  in  and  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  has  tried  to 
estimate  the  vast  power  of  these  boiling  waters.  The 
tide  rises  and  falls  to  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.,  and 
the  waters  pouring  over  Niagara  seem  puny  enough 
as  compared  with  this  tidal  torrent.  From  earliest 
times  engineers  have  attempted  to  harness  the  tides. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  old-fashioned  tidal  mills  where 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  gave  some  little  power 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  These  have  never 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  steam  or  even 
wind  power.  The  immense  tidal  rise  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  gives  a  tremendous  opportunity,  and  after 
long  years  of  waiting  the  plan  gives  promise  of  go¬ 
ing  through.  At  the  border  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  there  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  formation  of  land  which  will  make  possible  a 
series  of  great  salt-water  lakes  which  will  utilize 
the  tremendous  lifting  force  of  the  tide  so  as  to 
give  continuous  power,  as  continuous  as  Niagara  and 
10  times  as  strong!  It  is  an  engineering  problem 


hard  to  explain  clearly,  but  it  will  be  worked  out 
and  will,  in  time,  change  the  character  of  upper  New 
England  completely.  In  years  to  come  Eastern 
Maine  will  be  headquarters  for  a  power  distribut- 
tion  of  a  capacity  beyond  anything  we  have  yet 
achieved  in  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  will  start  other  simi¬ 
lar  developments  along  the  coast,  until  the  power 
of  the  tide  and  Avave  will  heat  and  light  and  turn 
the  machinery  all  over  a  strip  100  miles  wide  along 
the  upper  Atlantic  coast.  All  classes  and  all  work¬ 
ers  will  benefit  from  this.  It  will  make  this  section 
more  and  more  favored  for  homes  and  for  business. 


Junior  Poultry  Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 

UPERINTENDENT  Orr  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair  did  a  gracious  service 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  sent  birds  to  the  junior 
division  of  the  exhibit.  No  provision  had  been  made 
for  them  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  young¬ 
sters  Avould  have  to  be  content  Avith  modest  quar¬ 
ters,  but  Superintendent  Orr  happened  around  at 
the  right  time,  and  assigned  them  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  building  and  provided  them  Avith  mod¬ 
ern  exhibition  coops.  There  Avere  in  all  485  birds 
in  the  exhibit,  representing  25  breeds. 

The  exhibit  Avas  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Louise  E.  Dawley,  of  the  Cornell  Extension  Bureau. 
The  boys  and  girls  working  under  her  instructions 
show  at  the  county  fairs,  and  the  best  birds  are 
then  selected  for  the  State  Fair.  The  aim  is  for 
goodfiooking  birds  and  high  production — 40  per 
cent  standard  birds  and  00  per  cent  for  production. 
There  Avere  101  exhibitors,  and  about  10  per  cent 
of  them  were  girls.  These  will  be  the  poultry  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  the  future,  and  more  important,  the  poul¬ 
try  producers.  Mr.  Orr  did  well  to  encourage  them. 


The  Milk  Question 

The  dealer  controls  the  milk  business.  He  makes  the 
price  to  the  producer  and  consumer.  He  pays  the 
producer  from  four  to  five  cents.  The  consumer  pays 
18  to  28  cents,  from  five  to  six  times  the  producer’s 
price.  We  invest  our  money  in  land,  stock,  feed  and 
labor.  The  finished  product  of  our  investment  is  the 
pail  of  milk.  The  dealer  owns  no  land  or  stock,  pro¬ 
duces  nothing,  but  grabs  our  finished  product  and  pays 
his  own  price.  When  he  does  that  he  owns  us.  He 
makes  the  price  of  our  farms  and  our  homes.  We  are 
his  subjects,  he  our  lord  and  master.  He  makes  mil¬ 
lions,  we  barely  a  living. 

IIow  did  they  get  there?  The  price  of  the  surplus 
makes  the  price  for  the  whole  product.  Let  us  look 
into  the  freight  rate,  and  see  if  the  dealer  hasn’t  had 
his  hand  in  the  making  of  it,  so  be  could  go  over 
seven  States  and  the  Canadas  and  find  a  surplus 
and  with  that  surplus  control  the  business. 
The  freight  rate  is  25  cents  for  the  first  10  miles, 
then  one  cent  for  every  additional  10  miles.  Hence  the 
nearby  farmer  pays  35  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts  for 
the  first  100  miles  or  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  quart. 
This  gives  the  dealer  just  what  he  wants;  that  is  a 
chance  to  go  long  distances  after  a  surplus  of  milk. 
Surplus  is  what  he  wants.  Just  so  long  as  our  board 
of  health  allows  the  dealers  to  go  to  Wisconsin  after 
milk  and  cream,  and  the  railroads  bring  it  here  with  a 
cheap,  long  haul  rate,  just  so  long  will  the  dealers  have 
a  surplus  and  control  the  price  of  not  only  in  New 
York  but  all  other  cities.  The  present  freight  rate 
makes  the  surplus  and  gives  the  dealer  control  of  both 
producer  and  consumer.  The  feudal  lords  of  old  owned 
the  land  and  produced  the  goods.  Our  modern  lords 
own  no  land  but  grab  the  finished  product  and  pay 
their  own  price. 

Why  this  unjust  freight  rate  to  the  milk  producer? 
No  other  producer  is  treated  so.  Suppose  the  railroads 
should  say  to  the  people  who  live  within  40  miles  from 
the  city:  “We  can’t  haul  you  at  the  regular  rates,  even 
though  you  use  our  roads  every  day.  You  must  pay  a 
zone  rale  ;  you  must  pay  five  dollars  every  time  you  go 
to  the  city,  and  all  who  live  beyond  that  can  travel  for 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  mile  additional.”  Instead  as 
they  live  near  the  city  and  use  the  road  every  day  they 
get  a  cheap  rate  and  have  some  benefits  of  higher  land 
and  living  costs  near  the  city.  But  the  Orange  County 
farmer  who  produces  the  most  valuable  food  product  in 
the  world  must  pay  a  zone  rate,  more  than  any  other 
shipper  for  the  distance  hauled.  The  old  milk  train  is 
in  the  way  of  other  trains,  but  nevertheless  it  brings 
the  railroad  company  more  money  than  any  train  on  the 
road,  and  gives  it  every  day  in  the  year.  This  discrim¬ 
ination  has  been  made  against  us  for  40  years,  and  will 
continue  for  40  years  longer,  unless  dairy  farmers  de¬ 
mand  a  change.  A  fair  rate  will  help  every  producer 
in  the  New  York  territory,  and  insure  consumers  a 
fresh  product  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  1879  I  purchased  a  farm  and  put  about  $10,000 
in  the  business  of  producing  milk  and  continued  until 
1911.  For  32  years  of  that  time  I  sold  milk  to  these 
barons  for  1%,  1%,  2,  2%  and  3  cents  per  quart.  Just 
think  of  it,  selling  40  quarts  of  milk  for  50  cents.  No 
farmer  got  rich  at  that  business  At  the  end  of  32  years 
the  original  mortgage  stood  just  the  same  on  my  farm. 
T  simply  existed.  I  had  no  benefit  of  the  market  that 
was  right  at  my  door  and  increased  the  cost  of  the 
farm  and  the  size  of  the  market.  These  dealers  sold 
my  milk  for  nine  and  10  cents  per  quart,  five  times 
what  they  gave  me  for  it.  The  same  ratio  exists  today. 
They  give  4  and  5  cents  and  sell  18  to  28  cents.  The 
freight  rates  make  the  surplus  possible  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  makes  the  price.  The  railroads  are  chartered  by 
the  people  to  charge  all  alike  according  to  service  rend¬ 
ered.  They  should  not  be  our  masters.  By  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  rates  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  any 
individual  or  any  community,  or  to  enrich  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  community  with  special  rate  privileges. 

New  York.  orange  county  farmer. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


October 

The  roving  rains  rove  to  and  fro, 

The  roving  clouds,  they  come  and  pass, 
And  then  the  sun  gleams  out  to  show 
The  diamonds  glittering  in  the  grass, 
And  on  each  field  and  far  off  hill 
A  sudden  sheen  of  light  to  spill. 

The  roving  winds  come  roving  by, 

A  roving  fragrance  lifts  and  falls ; 

The  wild  ducks  swing  across  the  sky, 
The  sparrow  from  the  house-top  calls, 
And  the  great  Indian  of  the  plain 
Smokes  his  pipe  of  peace  again. 

The  golden  woods  are  golden  fair, 

The  golden  distance  shines  and  gleams, 
The  world  again  is  rich  and  rare 

With  the  dear  splendor  of  our  dreams; 
And  over  all  .serene  and  blest 
God  spills  His  benison  of  rest. 

— ‘Credit  Lost. 

* 

A  reader  in  Michigan  asks  how  to  make 
old-fashioned  Indian  meal  bag  pudding, 
boiled  or  steamed  with  dried  fruit,  also 
for  “sweet  pickled  string  beans  as  done 
along  the  Mohawk  Valley,  'New  York, 
some  years  ago.”  Perhaps  .some  of  our 
readers  can  supply  these  recipes.  We 
think  the  Indian  meal  bag  pudding  was 
an  old  New  England  dish. 

* 

'We  are  asked  once  more  to  give  the 
recipe  for  mystery  pickle.  Run  one  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  six  medium-sized 
onions  and  nine  small  green  peppers 
through  a  meat  chopper,  stir  in  half  pint 
of  salt,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  24 
hours.  Drain,  put  on  enough  vinegar  to 
cover,  and  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  one- 
half  pint  of  vinegar,  half  pound  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  ground  mustard,  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar,  two  tablespoons 
celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each  ground  all¬ 
spice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  a  half 
pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Bottle  and 
seal.  This  recipe  has  been  asked  for  over 
and  over,  every  year  since  first  printed. 

* 

Who  uses  “everlasting  bread  setting?” 
This  is,  we  infer,  perpetual  yeast,  but  it 
is  unknown  in  our  locality,  where  com¬ 
mercial  yeast  only  is  used.  A  reader  in 
Texas  wishes  to  get  the  “everlasting  set¬ 
ting.”  but  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
her  locality. 


Tennessee  Notes — the 
Detroit  Trip 

Rain  yet  in  abundance  here;  am  won¬ 
dering  if  these  refreshing  showers  have 
ever  reached  the  sun-baked  earth  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Houses,  plants,  street  cars,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  trucks,  trains ;  white,  black, 
yellow  and  all  colors  of  the  human  race. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  nice  and  some  not 
so  nice ;  I  would  call  this  one  baby  street, 
for  some  little  'fellow  has  usually  fallen 
out  with  the  world  and  doesn’t  care  who 
knows  it.  It  is  a  baby  or  a  Victrola  or 
a  radio,  until  ;a  late  hour.  No  doubt  our 
frogs,  calves,  chickens,  etc.,  would  sound 
as  noisy  to  the  city-bred  and  born,  as 
their  hustle  and  racket  sounds  to  us  of 
the  country.  Yet  with  it  all  I  am  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  moment  of  the  time.  The  boys 
are  off  at  the  shops  every  day,  so  we  have 
to  look  out  for  ourselves.  One  day  we 
went  over  the  Ford  motor  works ; 
watched  the  process  of  converting  metal 
into  tractors.  If  housekeepers  could  use 
the  same  efficiency  in  housework  that  is 
used  in  Ford’s  shop  we  would  not  be  so 
tired  when  night  came,  but  instead  of  our 
work  coming  to  us  in  endless  procession 
with  only  to  reach  out,  pick  up,  let  pass 
on,  reach  out,  pick  up,  let  pass  on,  we  are 
here,  there,  yonder  and  everywhere.  No 
wonder  we  wear  out.  In  Ford’s  shops 
there  is  no  lost  motion,  no  useless  step. 
As  you  walk  from  end  to  end  of  the  long 
buildings  watch  the  endless  chain  belts 
carry  their  loaded  shelf  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another ;  it  looks  as  if  it  were  al¬ 
most  unliuman.  Then  to  note  the  molten 
metal  pouring  out  and  to  go  on  and  see 
a  finished  tractor  pant  and  puff  off  the 
last  step  and  be  raced  away  at  the  rate 
of  300  per  day,  it  shows  that  efficiency  and 
concentrated,  co-operative  effort  pays. 

Another  show  was  the  farmers’  produce 
market,  where  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
gather  every  morning  to  dispose  of  the 
products.  Every  truck  is  backed  up  to 
the  long  low  shed,  with  the  beans,  cabbage, 
apples,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.  A  very  few  chickens  and  eggs; 
now  and  then  a  stall  of  flowers  with  just 
a  few  vegetables  made  a  lovely  sight — 
Dahlias,  China  asters,  some  larkspur, 
and  great  bunches  of  Gladiolus  of  all  col¬ 


ors.  One  stall  showed  okra,  but  there 
were  bushels  and  bushels  of  cucumbers 
from  $1  per  bushel  up  to  $3.50  for  the 
small  pickling  size ;  beans,  75c  to  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  corn,  15  to  20c  per  dozen 
ears  ;  lettuce  and  greens  of  all  kinds,  Irish 
potatoes  in  quantities,  but  no  sweet  ones. 
If  the  city  dwellers  could  lay  in  Winter 
supplies  now  and  can  for  Winter  use  it 
would  cut  down  living  expenses,  but 
many  have  no  place  for  storage  and  only 
gas  stoves  for  cooking,  and  while  we 
would  like  many  of  their  conveniences, 
believe  me,  we  should  be  grateful  to  our 
gardens,  our  chickens,  our  cows,  our 
wood-lot ;  be  glad  that  we  don't  have  to 
watch  the  water  meter,  gas  meter,  light 
meter,  and  as  for  keeping  house,  I  find 
our  city  sisters  have  more  dust  and  dirt 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


207.  Stunning  coat 
frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%4  yds.  of' 
30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


265.  Charming 
frock  with  flared 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


1805.  Becoming  one- 
piece  frock.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42. 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
meaure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3b  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  contrasting 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


to  contend  with  than  we  do.  That  is  the 
common  working  class,  who  go  to  work 
often  at  five  in  the  morning,  comp  off  at 
six  or  later;  some  start  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  work  all  night  long,  so  as  yet 
I’ve  found  nothing  for  which  to  envy 
those  who  live  in  town,  because  the  great 
mass  are  working  people  like  you  and 
me,  counting  the  cost  of  every  meal. 
Many,  if  the  bread-winner  should  become 
disabled,  have  not  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  a  week’s  expense.  True,  they  have 
more  money  to"  'spend,  and  more  needs  to 
spend  it  for.  True,  they  know  at  the  end 
of  the  day  just  what  they  have  earned, 
and  if  they  have  a  large  family  they 
know  only  too  well  the  surplus  is  like 
our  own,  very  small.  While  we  could 
not  very  well  exist  without  them,  they 
could  not  at  all  exist  without  us.  It  is 
our  bread  and  meat  that  gives  the  work¬ 
ing  man  the  brawn  and  muscle  to  produce 
the  things  we  need. 

I  have  yet  to  go  to  Canada,  Belle  Isle 
and  some  of  the  city  stores.  Detroit  with 
its  over  1.000,000  inhabitants  holds  out 
many  attractions,  but  here  as  elsewhere, 
money  does  not  grow  on  hushes,  but  calls 
for  labor  to  come  and  collect. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Rummage  Pickle 

This  recipe  is  for  a  pickle  which  helps 
utilize  the  left-overs  after  one  gets 
through  making  the  regular  pickles.  I 
have  found  it  so  good  I  want  to  pass  it 
on  to  others. 

Three  ripe  cucumbers,  peel  and  remove 


Get  Yourself  a  Good 

Bedspring 

Something  to  hold  the  mattress  is  one  thing — something 
to  hold  YOU  is  another.  The  Ideal  Spring  is  built  to 
give  YOU  comfort — to  give  YOU  rest.  Its  one  hundred 
and  twenty  upright  spirals  are  made  to  fit  to  your  form 
— to  properly  support  your  spine — to  rest  your  tired 
nerves  and  muscles.  It’s  a  bedspring  that  you'll  like 
the  minute  you  see  it,  and  once  you’ve  tried  it,  you’ll 
say  it’s  the  most  comfortable  bedspring  made.  Visit 
your  own  furniture  dealer.  Have  him  show  you  a 

F^MDEALsp™^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 


^Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
And  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Bntter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


Barrels  ofSIightly  Damaged  Crockery,  wai-ee!cco™: 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  Swasey  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 


*182  CHRISTMAS 

J.P.M  GREETING  CARDS 

Twelve  Cards,  5  cents  each . 60 

Six  Cards,  10  cents  each . . .  ,60 

REGULAR  PRICE  -  -  $1.20 

OlIR  PRIfF  Envelopes  to  Match  °0°_ 
LMJK.  1  KILL  Cash  With  Order  JDahi 

NATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Mfg.  Stationery  Dept.  WILLIAMSPORT.  PA, 


Baby  Loves 
A  Bath  With 

Cuticura 

Soap 

__Blandand-Soothtng_toTgnder  Skins, 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 
WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  tosendforfreeloombook.il 
tells  al  I  aboutweavinsr  and  ourwonder- 
fuhy  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for? 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *  CHICAGO  *  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


A  Book  Full  of 
Gift  Ideas 


Our  Fall  Sewing  Book  illustrates  many- 
new  and  practical  articles  which  the 
woman  who  sews  can  make  for  gifts, 
fairs  or  use  in  her  own  home,  with 


It  contains  suggestions  for  fancy 
articles,  lingerie,  negligees,  toys,  chil¬ 
dren's  clothing,  etc. 

Send  10c  in  Stamps 


for  book,  paper  pattern s  of  the  brick  door¬ 
stop  shown  above  and  five  other  clever  ideas 
for  small  gifts.  Also  three-yard  sample  of 
tape  in  fast  color  percale  in  any  one  of  the 
following  colors:  Lavender, 
Pink,  Light  Blue,  Copen, 
Red,  Brown,  Navy,  Reseda 
Green, Gray,  Old  Rose,  Black, 
Yellow.Linen  Color, Orange. 

Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Dept.  395  Orange,  N.  J. 


Sure  Relief 


FOR 

INDIGESTION ' 

25  CENTS_ 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  P kgs.  Sold  Everywhere 


seeds ;  three  or  four  green  cucumbers,  if 
large,  peel  and  remove  seeds ;  two  quarts 
green  tomatoes.  Cut  cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  half-inch  chunks.  Two  quarts 
ripe  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  six  large 
onions,  three  ripe  peppers,  three  green 
peppers,  remove  seeds,  two  bunches  cel¬ 
ery.  Cut  four  last  articles  fine.  (I  omit 
celery  as  we  do  not  care  for  it.)  Sprin¬ 
kle  salt  through  cut  vegetables,  about 
two-thirds  of  a  cup.  Bet  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  in  colander.  Put 
in  saucepan  on  stove,  one  pint  vinegar, 
one  cup  sugar  and  %  cup  mustard  seed. 
Add  vegetables ;  cook  until  tender  and 
seal  in  jars.  r.  w. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

There  is  a  hint  of  Autumn  in  the  blue 
haze  that  fills  the  air,  but  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  105  degrees  in  the  sun,  it  is 
plenty  warm  enough  for  manual  labor. 
It  is  quite  dry  in  our  little  valley,  the 
first  time  things  have  really  suffered  for 
rain  here  this  season,  although  many 
things  would  doubtless  have  grown  better 
with  more  moisture.  We  had  several 
severe  thunderstorms  in  our  State  and 
.  some  of  the  most  wonderful  displays  of 
atmospheric  electricity  I  have  ever  seen. 
Some  of  these  showers  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  terrific  winds;  one  in  June 
struck  our  place  tipping  over  large  trees 
and  breaking  others.  Then  in  July  we 
watched*-  the  trees  north  of  us  bend  their 
lofty  heads  while  the  rain  sped  in  great 
sheets.  In  the  village  at  least  15  large 
trees  were  destroyed  and  the  bridge  (one 
of  the  old-fashioned  covered  structures 
so  common  in  our  part  of  the  State) 
across  West  River  was  lifted  bodily  from 
its  foundation,  then  dropped  into  the 
river  below.  The  bridge  was  said  to  be 
170  ft.  long  and  estimated  to  contain 
about  50,000  ft.  or  about  2(4  carloads  of 
lumber,  so  it  was  some  weight  to  lift. 

There  is  a  school  in  our  own  school- 
house  this  year.  No  teacher  has  been 
secured  as  yet  so  the  superintendent's 
substituting.  By  being  in  the  schoolhouse 
he  sees  what  is  needed  for  repairs,  and 
our  schoolhouse  will  be  much  the  better 
for  it.  The  children’s  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  always  of  interest  to  me,  and 
when  the  boys  heard  we  were  to  have 
school  at  home  instead  of  3(4  miles  away 
Maynard  said :  “Now,  I  can  come  home 
and  have  a  hot  dinner  every  day.”  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  superintendent  thinks  the 
children  will  do  better  in  their  home 
school.  Pride  does  influence  most  people 
more  than  they  realize,  probably  most 
people  prefer  to  call  it  by  another  name. 

The  boys  are  bringing  in  apples  for 
jelly.  And  this  brings  to  mind  the  query, 
why  does  not  some  one  begin  making  and 
bottling  apple  juice  and  offering  it  in 
competition  with  soda  water?  It  would 
utilize  the  natural  fruit  that  is  bending 
down  the  wild  trees. 

In  our  rides  this  season  we  have  seen 
more  flowers  than  ever  before,  also  the 
most  beautiful,  a  cheering  thought  for 
most  of  us.  A  visit  to  a  community 
garden  and  talk  with  the  gardener  was 
a  treat.  He  was  not  raising  the  vaiueties 
that  are  all  too  common,  but  beautiful 
Petunias,  noticeably  purple  ones,  also  a 
circular  bed  of  pink  ones  bordered  with 
Alyssum.  Wool  flowers  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  also  Salpiglossis  and  big 
clumps  of  Boltonia  were  full  of  buds. 
In  another  town  a  beautiful  border  of 
hardy  Phlox  made  me  resolve  to  order 
blush  and  the  darkest  reds.  They  were 
elegant. 

On  another  trip  we  carried  our  lunch 
and  ate  by  the  roadside,  and  country 
fashion,  talked  with  a  man  who  lived 
nearby.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  we  were 
both  pleased  and  surprised  when  his  wife 
came  out  with  a  pitcher  of  beautiful  and 
refreshing  drink.  The  man  said  “I’ll 
bet  you  don’t  know  what  it  is.”  We 
didn’t  It  was  simply  choke  cherries 
boiled  and  prepared  as  if  for  jelly,  sugar 
added,  and  then  boiled  to  a  thick  syrup 
and  canned  hot  like  any  fruit  by  the  open 
kettle  method.  When  wanted  a  little  is 
added  to  cold  water. 

Pigs  are  scarce,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that,  hut  on  every  ride  we  noticed 
many  young  male  cattle,  usually  staked  in 
especially  good  feed  and  we  concluded 
many  farmers  plan  to  butcher  their  own 
baby  beef  this  Winter.  We  ought  to 
have  done  this  ourselves,  but  there  is  an¬ 
other  year  coming  in  which  we  can  prac¬ 
tice  what  we  learn  this  year. 

1  iam  glad  other  people  appreciate 
black  cherry  furniture,  even  if  we  have 
to  go  to  the  Middle  States  to  find  it.  I 
am  the  proud  possessor  of  three  cherry 
tables  and  the  legs  and  frame  of  a 
fourth,  and  there  is  not  a  knot  in  them, 
although  two  of  the  tables  are  made 
from  a  board  20  inches  wide.  There  is 
also  a  bureau  and  bedstead  of  the  same 
beautiful  wood.  Here  pine  furniture  and 
bird’s-eye  maple  are  much  looked  for. 

It  is  a  busy  time  just  now,  sewing  for 
the  cool  days  when  hoys  will  need  warm 
clothes,  gathering  seeds  for  distribution, 
cleaning  the  flower  beds  of  plants  through 
blooming,  and  of  course  pickling  and  pre¬ 
serving  and  canning.  It  is  beet  and  cab¬ 
bage  relish  tomorrow  and  some  will  go 
into  fancy  bottles,  and  sometime  later  be 
wrapped  in  Christmas  green, 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Richardson 

“Perfect”  Warm  Air  Heater 

VOU  know  that  warm  air  heat  is  the 
cheapest.  Do  you  know  the  extra 
economy  of  the  Richardson  “  Perfect” 
Warm  Air  Heater? 


The  secret  lies  in  extra  heat  supplied  by 
means  of  the  greater  heating  surface — 2^2  times 
more  than  the  average.  Naturally  less  coal  is 
required  to  heat  the  house  thoroughly. 

This  is  not  an  idle  boast — each  “Perfect" 
Positive  Warm  Air  Heater  is  guaranteed  by 
bond.  Isn’t  such  a  saving  worth  finding  out 
about  ?  Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  booklet 
that  tells  the  whole  story.  Send  the  coupon 
today  for  your  copy  of  “Winter  Comfort — 
Guaranteed  by  Bond.” 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  “ Richardson ”  “ Perfect ” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  since  1837 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Rochester,  N.Y, 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Newark 

Detroit  Springfield,  Mass.  Providence  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Albany,  N.Y* 


Time  Payments  Arranged 
Through  your  own  Dealer 


I - 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO..  260  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

•  Please  send  brochure — “Winter  Comfort — Guaranteed 
|  by  Bond.” 

|  Name . . . 

|  Address...., . . . 

I  City . 

|  Also  advise  details  of  Time  Payment  Plan  □  R.N.-Y.  10 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 
t--e  Save  K  to  on  your 
etove,  range  or  furnace. 
*  Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years.  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  .  .c. 
and  pipeless,  and  household  rUHHACfcS 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  AOC 

30  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  Bln 
560,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

1ST  Rochester Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


aiamazoe 

Direct  to  You 


N«*n»r  LamP 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps— 
wall  lamps  — hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,-  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one -half  cost.  Greatest 
improvement  in  home  and  farm  light 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Off er  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
Styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

670  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  -  .  OHIO 


fC‘0.o.o.o.o.; 


Lights 

with 

Match 


mxBw*- 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


Wn 


Its  Easy  to  Get 

OLESALE 


AND 

SAVE 


PRICES 

On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
*#/  water  systems,  gasoline 

/  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
!  hold  electric  appliances. 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

*  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 


»Ou, 


To 


Smyth  Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St 

Utica,  N.Y. 


7«  t 


Tl 


_  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

One  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  comprises  i'/2 
or  6-foot  Iron  enameled  bath  tub,  one  19-inch  lava^ 
tory.  A  syphon  action,  washdown  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  seat,  index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps  and  fittings. 

Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  SO 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Candy  Catalogue 


Brings  you  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  choose 
pure,  delicious  sweets  FRESH  from  our  big  New 
York  kitchens— at  big  savings.  Learn  everything 
about  Loft  Quality— Loft  Lowest  Prices — Loft  24- 
Hour  Service  and  the  Loft  guarantee  of  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  backed  by  over  50  years  of  Leadership — send 
for  your  Free  copy  at  once. 


LOFT,  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  310  400  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 
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CORN 


.  mm<H  Min.  #ax  a 


October  on  the  Dairy  Farm 


means  the  beginning  of  the  new  feeding  sea¬ 
son.  The  cows  are  back  in  stanchions,  silos  are 
filled,  and  the  barn  loft  bulges  with  new  hay. 
This  year  milk  prices  are  higher  than  last,  and 
the  signs  point  to  still  better  prices  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  a  profitable  season  if  you  get  a 
lot  of  milk  from  your  cows.  A  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  built  around 


Diamond  Corn  Qluten  Meal 

will  do  it.  DIAMOND  contains  40%  protein, 
84%  total  digestible  nutrients.  For  real  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding  make  DIAMOND  25  %  to  35  % 
of  your  ration,  filling  out  the  balance  with  bran, 
ground  oats,  hominy  and  a  little  oilmeal.  You 
can’t  do  better  for  your  cows  or 
your  bank  account. 

IN 

EVER  Y  LIVE  DEA  LER  ’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Fattest  Live  Stock 
Brings  the  Best  Prices 

What  you  feed  your  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  largely  determines  how  much  they 
net  you  when  you  sell  them. 

Others  have  increased  their  profits  by  using  DOLD 
QUALITY  BY-PRODUCTS.  You  can,  too. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lame,  Suffering  Horse 

I  have  a  sick  horse  18  years  old,  has 
been  lame  in  hind  foot,  swollen,  tender 
and  sore  up  to  body  ;  cannot  step  on  it. 
Urine  yellow,  no  appetite  for  a  week 
past.  Has  been  constipated  ;  have  given 
him  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  to  dose  for  six 
or  seven  days,  l.  f. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  a  veterinarian 
•is  not  at  once  employed  in  such  a  case, 
as  the  horse  is  suffering  acutely  and  the 
loss  of  appetite  and  constipation  are 
caused  by  that,  or  symptoms  of  the  pain 
endured.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
treatment  by  an  expert  will  now  come 
too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the  old  horse. 
We  think  it  highly  probable  that  blood 
poisoning  had  already  set  in,  when  you 
wrote,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  At  the  out 
set  of  the  trouble  the  first  step  should 
have  been  to  make  a  thorough  examina 
tion  of  the  hoof  of  the  lame  leg.  If  a 
veterinarian  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
employed  to  do  the  work,  a  horseshoer 
might  have  been  employed  to  do  the  nec¬ 
essary  exploration  and  cutting  work.  We 
suspect  that  a  nail  punctured  some  part 
of  the  sole  of  the  hoof  and  that  pus  has 
gathered  and  burrowed  into  the  soft 
sensitive  and  important  structures  within 
the  horny  box  of  the  foot.  Immediate 
cutting,  after  pinching  lightly  with  spec¬ 
ial  pinchers  or  tapping  lightly  with  a 
hammer,  to  locate  the  sore  spot  in  the 
sole,  would  have  liberated  the  serum  and 
pus  seeking  vent  and  causing  pressure 
and  torture.  Following  the  operation 
treatment  would  consist  in  swabbing  the 
wound  with  tincture  of  or  with  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  mercurochrome  and  at 
the  same  time  injecting  a  little  of  it  into 
the  discharging  place.  Following  this 
preliminary  disinfecting  treatment,  all  of 
the  surrounding  horn  of  the  sole  or  frog 
having  been  cut  away  to  expose  the 
wound  and  permit  free  drainage,  it  is 
well  to  cover  the  wound  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  iodoform  and  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  six  parts  of  finely  powder¬ 
ed  boric  acid.  This  should  be  covered 
with  sterilized  cotton  on  which  more  of 
the  powdered  mixture  has  been  spread, 
and  the  cotton  in  turn  should  be  bound  on 
the  hoof  with  clean  bandages  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  tied  and  finally  covered 
and  enclosed  with  a  square  of  canvas 
or  doubled  gunny  sacking,  he^d  in  place 
by  a  strap  buckled  around  the  pastern. 
The  dressing  should  then  be  renewed 
twice  daily  at  first  and  then  once  daily, 
as  improvement  results.  When  pain  is 
severe  the  veterinarian  at  once  gives  the 
horse  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine, 
before  operating,  and  from  the  first  the 
horse  should  be  supported  with  veterin¬ 
ary  slings,  as  he  is  unable  to  put  weight 
on  the  sore  foot  and  the  other  leg  and 
foot  should  not  be  allowed  to  endure  ex¬ 
cessive  strain.  If  the  horse  is  alive  when 
this  advice  reaches  you,  at  once  have  a 
veterinarian  locate  and  open  up  the  ori¬ 
ginal  wound  of  the  hoof  and  disinfect  it 
as  advised.  He  will  also  have  in  all 
probability,  to  disinfect  some  fistulous 
tracts  which  have  formed  and  discharged 
pus  above  the  horny  box  of  the  hoof, 
either  above  the  bulb  of  the  heels  or  at 
some  other  point  of  the  hoof-head.  When 
the  hair  has  been  clipped  from  the  hoof- 
head,  the  wound  in  the  sole  of  the  foot 
or  frog  opened  up,  disinfected  and  the 
other  openings  treated,  the  horse  should 
be  supported  with  veterinary  slings  and 
the  foot  set  in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  coming 
higher  than  the  fetlock  or  ankle  joint. 
The  hot  water  should  be  made  disinfect¬ 
ing  by  addition  of  an  ounce  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  to  the  gallon  and  should  be 
kept  hot  by  occasional  addition  of  more 
hot  water.  If  the  horse  is  soothed  by 
this  treatment  the  foot  may  be  immersed 
in  the  hot  water  for  several  hours  two 
or  three  times  daily,  and  on  final  removal 
from  the  tub,  which  should  be  perfectly 
clean  to  start  with,  the  wounds  may  be 
covered  with  the  antiseptic  powder  al¬ 
ready  prescribed  and  covered  with  cotton 
and  bandages.  The  treatment,  by  tub¬ 
bing.  should  be  repeated  daily,  until  no 
longer  needed.  The  veterinarian  should 
likewise  give  hypodermic  treatment  with 
a  biologic  antagonistic  to  pus.  a.  s.  a. 


reliable  vaccines 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form— Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10, 20  and  50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 


PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” 
The  best  game  traps 
ever  made.  The 
King  of  them  all. 
Millions  in  use.  No 
“Wring  -  offs.”  No 
damage  to  pelts. 
Does  not  have  to  be 
set  to  drown.  Will 
catch  and  kill  musk¬ 
rat,  mink,  marten, 
etc.  Will  catch  and 
hold  'coon,  skunk, 
woodchuck,  etc.  65c 
ea.  (less  than  dozen 


lots)  ;  $7.00  per  doz. 
prepaid. 

No  broken  springs 


“Single-Grip” 

Lighter,  small¬ 
er  and  better 
than  other  sin¬ 
gle-grip  traps 
for  same  ani¬ 
mals. 

No.  1.  Muskrat,  mink,  etc., 
25c  ea.  $2.50  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  2.  Fox,  skunk,  etc.,  40c 
ea.,  $4.50  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  3.  Lynx,  wildcat,  etc., 
65e  ea.,  $7.35  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  4.  Beaver,  wolf,  etc., 
80c  ea.,  $9.00  doz.  Prepaid. 

Gibbs  coil 


springs  don’t  break.  II  your  dealer 
won’t  supply  you  send  to  us.  AH 
traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 


Dept.  P-310 


Chester,  Pa. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
r  Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  Baver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 

,,on. my  factory- to- Farm,  Freight 
v  »  laid  plan.  You  can  save  money 
too -quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sendtor  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 

Dept, 4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

From  Factory  to  Farmer 

2- ton  per  hour  $250 

3- ton  -  -  -  *295 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


,,  De¬ 
livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y 


Free  Catalog  ,n  °olors  explains 

_ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy,  111. 


..KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘1  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”%ays  J.  E. 
Londry^Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept. 230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
1  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  In  such 
matters.  * 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Gentleman’s  Place 
and  Dairy — For  Sale 

ROLLWOOD 

FARM 

Guilford-on-the-Sound 

Attractively  located  with  ample  residence  and 
farm  buildings.  A  fully  equipped  375-acre 
property,  fifteen  miles  from  New  Haven,  on  the 
Shore  Line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

Estate  of  the  late 

Ex- Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff 

Farm  is  stocked  with  a  Federally  tested  herd 
of  150  purebred  and  grade 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Classy  Breeding  Stock  and  Record  Animals. 

Milk  Route 

Established  on  an  extensive  and  profitable 
basis. 

This  very  desirable  property  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Executors. 

Price,  $150,000 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

MECHANICS  BANK 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH  for  sample.  P 

Sunnyslde  Sales  Co.  Box  627  Danbury,  Conn. 


DOGS 


Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
Uliaroian  AireaalBS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25;  Females,  $16,  with  papers.  BKANliRETH  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brandreth  Lake,  Beaver  River  P.  O.,  New  York 


Pedigreed.  Males,  $10  and  $15. 
Females,  $8.  One  3-yr.-old  reg. 

5.  Howard  Hlllo,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Airedale 


At  Stud.  Fawn’s  prize-win¬ 
ning  stock.  Some  yr.-old  fe¬ 
males  for  sale  or  trade  for  6- 
mos,-old  pullets,  MAX  LEVINE  Spottswood,  N.  J. 


nr  A  p  01100  ready  to  start.  Best  field 

Oli/lULIt  T  lllij  and  show  blood. 

Montvbkt  kennels  Wells,  Vermont 


Two  Broken  Fox  and  Babbit  Hounds,  Foxterrier. 
Foxhound  pup.  EARL  COLE  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


fAI  f  fl7  piipc  6  mos.  old;  sired  by  a  pedi- 
LULLILi  1  J  greed  dog.  Beautie s— farm 
raised,  healthy  and  intelligent.  Fe¬ 
male, #S;  Male.  $12.  J.  W.  O’NEILL,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  NROS.,  drove  City,  fa. 


Cnr  Qoln  Pure  Bred  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS, 
rui  Odie  PHILIP  FLOOD,  Youngstown,  N.Y.  R.  0.  20 


American  Bull  Terrier  Puppies,  Write  your  wants. 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  Delevan,  N.Y. 


F  0  R  Cnirli.L  Collar*  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  cnglisn  oeiiers  g,  R.  KERNELS  Mirydel.  Maryland 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1311. 

WANTED — Currier  prints,  Godey’s  lady  books, 
pewter,  antiques  of  any  kind.  ADVERTISER 
7552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Buckwheat  for  Stock; 
Fertilizer 

What  is  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  a 
feed  for  stock?  Is  it  good  for  ehickens? 
How  is  it  ground  and  mixed  with  oats 
for  cows?  Is  there  any  value  in  it  for 
horse  feed?  I  also  would  like  to  know 
what  would  be  the  best  fertilizer  to  use 
on  ground  I  desired  to  seed  down?  I 
broke  15  acres  this  Spring.  I  put 
it  into  buckwheat,  then  I  want  to  put 
it  into  oats  and  seed  it  down.  I  can¬ 
not  use  lime  as  the  transportation  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  it  on  the  top  of  our  hill. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  next  best 
to  use.  F.  K. 

Freeville,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  does  not  rank  as  high  as  a 
stock  food  as  do  the  other  commonly 
used  grains,  being,  when  the  whole  grain 
is  fed,  whole  or  ground,  of  a  fattening 
nature  and  lacking  in  protein.  The  flour 
from  the  grain  is  too  valuable  as  food 
for  humans  to  make  it  economical  to  feed 
it  to  stock,  when  the  flour  can  be  sold. 
It  may  be  fed  mixed  with  other  ground 
grains,  as  you  suggest,  but  its  value  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  other 
grains  with  which  you  would  mix  it.  If 
you  can  exchange  the  whole  grain  for  its 
value  in  buckwheat  middlings,  you  will 
make  a  good  exchange,  for  the  middlings 
rank  among  the  best  dairy  foods  that  can 
be  given  cows  and,  in  the  exchange,  you 
will  swap  buckwheat  flour,  for  which  you 
do  not  care,  for  middlings,  which  you  do 
want.  The  thing  to  guard  against  is  a 
so-called  middlings  in  which  most  of  the 
hulls  have  been  ground,  though  a  legi¬ 
timate  amount  of  the  latter  need  not  be 
objected  to.  In  moderate  amounts,  buck¬ 
wheat  is  an  excellent  poultry  food,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  cold  weather,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  make  it  the  whole  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  even  on  farms  where  it  is  raised. 
I  do  not  know  of  buckwheat  having  been 
used  for  horses,  and  presume  that  they 
would  object  to  its  sticky  nature  if  asked 
to  eat  it. 

Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer ;  no  fertilizer 
would  replace  it  if  lime  was  needed ;  they 
are  two  distinct  things.  Acid  phosphate 
will  undoubtedly  give  you  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  any  single  fertilizer  component 
for  buckwheat,  and  is  most  used  in  the 
buckwheat  regions  of  this  State.  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  also  the  cheapest  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients.  For  grass,  a  complete 
fertilizer  would  be  better,  that  is,  one 
containing  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  and 
potash,  in  addition  to  the  acid  phosphate. 
This  should  be  used  with  the  oats  and 
grass  seed,  however,  not  on  the  buck¬ 
wheat  preceding  the  seeding  down. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  you  to  use 
a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  with 
grass  seeding  is  open  to  question ;  it 
would  undoubtedly  help  the  crop,  but 
whether  the  crop  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  fertilizer  would  remain  to  he 
seen.  There  is  little  question  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  acid  phosphate  would 
pay  in  actual  cash  returns  if  used  with 
the  buckwheat ;  it  would  also  help  the 
oats  and  grass  seeding  if  used  with  them. 
Any  fertilizer,  however,  is  partly  wasted 
on  land  that  is  badly  in  need  of  lime.  My 
suggestion  would  he  to  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  your  buckwheat  and  lime  be¬ 
fore  seeding  the  ground  down  to  Timothy 
and  clover.  If  this  is  impracticable,  you 
will  have  to  be  content  with  a  poorer 
stand  of  seeding  and  it  may  not  pay  you 
to  use  high  priced  fertilizer  at  all. 

M.  B.  D. 


PURE  honey,  comb  and  extracted;  latest  price¬ 
list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives 
old-fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  yon 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dilaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings;  bushels  or  barrels;  price  right.  Write 
RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  Is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  Charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  416 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.  NORTH 
BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6  60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
$4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  earner,  $125,  Newcomb  fly  shuttle, 
carpet  loom;  any  reasonable  offer  gets  it.  H. 
EASTMAN,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  apples  in  carload  lots;  state 
price  per  100  lbs.  in  first  letter.  JOHN  R. 
CURTIS,  Box  175,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
1278-J,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  exchange  new  hay  press  for  hogs  or 
cow.  JOSHUA  MULLEN,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN — Complete  pasteurizing  plant  includ¬ 
ing  Milwaukee  filler,  DeLaval  separator; 
cheap.  LOCK  BOX  174,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order.  MRS.  MARVIN  H.  SMITH,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


CATTLE  beets.  $10  per  ton,  carload  lots. 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid 
third  zone.  OHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


Manure  Shed  with  Carrier 

Could  you  send  me  information,  plans 
or  specifications  for  a  manure  shed  filled 
by  carrier  sufficient  for  15  head  of  cows? 
I  would  like  cement  foundation  with  a 
wood  top  or  roof.  Ii.  A.  B. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  spreading 
direct  from  the  stable  secures  the  greatest 
returns  from  the  manure.  Manure  as 
ordinarily  handled  is  said  to  lose  about 
one-half  of  its  value.  In  many  sections 
however,  every  day  handling  is  impossi¬ 
ble  and  in  these  cases  proper  handling 
can  do  much  to  conserve  the  fertility  a» 
well  as  to  keep  things  shipshape  about 
the  barn.  The  greatest  sources  of  loss 
in  the  handling  of  manure  are  failure  to 
absorb  liquids  by  bedding,  the  leaching 
of  soluble  plant  food  from  the  heap  and 
the  burning  up  of  organic  matter  through 
heating.  These  losses  can  be  lessened  by 
the  free  use  of  bedding  to  absorb  stable 
liquids  and  the  building  of  a  compact 
manure  heap  which  will  lessen  or  prevent 
heating  and  leaching.  A  suitable  clay  or 
concrete  basin  to  retain  such  liquids  as 
do  leak  through  still  further  reduces  the 
loss.  A  roof  is  not  necessary  unless  it  is 
desired  to  protect  the  carrier  track. 

A  cow  produces  about  12  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  yearly.  This  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  50(>-600  cubic  feet  for  storage.  As 
much  of  the  manure  will  be  dropped  in 
pasture  you  will  have  to  determine  the 
size  required  by  the  length  of  time  elaps¬ 
ing  between  cleaning  the  pit.  If  there  is 
opportunity  to  get  the  track  well  up  it 
will  lessen  the  amount  of  floor  area  re¬ 
quired  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a 
more  compact  manure  heap.  If  the  floor 
is  to  he  driven  on  it  should  be  made  of 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean  coarse 
sand  and  four  parts  crushed  stone  or 
screened  gravel  and  laid  about  8  in.  thick. 
Use  easy  grades  and  a  rough  surface  to 
prevent  slipping  as  the  horses  haul  from 
the  pit. 


SWINE  | 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DIFC 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY  rillJ 


FOR  SAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
I  V7IV  OULL  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroe  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 


Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 


These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 


GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr..  1 15  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


110  PIGS  FOR  SALE-110 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  $5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPENMNG  Dundee,  N.Y. 


rur  oaie-ADoui  ju  rure-orea  Hampshire  Boars 

And  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— $25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 


BRIGADIER  DUROCS  V , 

grandsons  and  grandaughters  of  Brigadier,  Jr.,  11 
times  grand  champion  in  two  years.  First  prize, 
SR.,  yearling,  1923,  Chicago  International.  Pigs 
are  sired  by  an  ll-mos.-old  boar,  standing  38  in.  tali 
and  weighing  460  lbs.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  I. 


DUROCS 


33UROCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs, 
write  us.  We  have  some  choice 

GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOAKS 
RUSTIC  FARMS,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
V.  M.  Pattlngton  Si  Son  Merrl field,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-CHOIGE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  jfs'rM^'^ovfiL^N.v: 


Chester  White  Pigs 

SPLENDID  TYPE 
AND  BREEDING 

Boars  ready  for  service. 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  10  weeks  old, 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


POIAND-CHINAS 

open.  Also  Fall  pigs. 


Registered  service 
Boar.  Big  type.  Bred 
gilts.  Spring  gilts 

H.  J.  Lund,  Albion,  N.Y. 


BigType  Chester  Whiles  M';?p*TobS; 

prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GKIEFIE  Newville,  Pa. 

Piiro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 
tig®  $4.00  each;8  wks.  old,  $5.50each.  Figs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  Bros.,  Onshore,  Pu. 

PnlanH-Hhinav  e>ow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 

ruianu-umnas  tered  high  class  J40 10  J50  Pall  ; 

Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


(legist  ered  O.  I.  O.  and  O  h  e  s  t  e  r  W  h  1 1  e  nir Q 

n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  M.  Y.  *  IvO 


0  1  P  >0  Choice  Reg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 

.  I.  U.  o  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10.76  e’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaaranteed.  11.  HILL,  Seoeea  Falls,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  rambled 

by  Ward  well  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.Y. 

Reg. Shropshire  Rams  R.  c°u2«Lt«. I2ZllL 

Reg.  Shropshire®  ..J'ES'SKS””  “*  E3t ».  y. 

Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

rOlt  SALE — Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams. 
■  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

1  ARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  YeaHing  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
L  Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville.  N.Y. 

'vhrnnchirac _  Yearling  Rams.  Ewes  all  ages. 

OllIUpMlIlBi  A.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Dorset  Ewes 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM  H.  C.  HILL  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

ForSale -Flock  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Sheep  tS 

stock.  About  25  registered,  remainder  eligible — about  20 
ewes  and  10  rams.  Bargain.  PHILIP  It.  ADAM8,  Monroe, N.Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  yk 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PnrQaln  Floloino  Merino  and  Karakul  Rams  and. 

rui  OdIB  UCIdlllB,  Ewes.  CLARE  GREGORY  Ml.  Vision,  N.Y. 

purebred  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS.  2  year  lings, 5  lambs,  extra  good 
■  Located  on  state  road.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Fills,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

ForSale~0npM“t0cfhed  Extra  Good  Draft  Colts 

7s  Percheron  ;  5  months  old.  Sired  by  a  2030  pound 
Registered  Stallion.  Price,  $80  each.  One  Per¬ 
cheron  mare,  5  yrs.  old,  weight  1550  pounds;  sound, 
kind,  and  carrying  the  service  of  a  ton  horse.  Price, 
$225.  Also  a  number  of  good,  sound  young  work 
horses.  Write  your  wants, 

Vebnon  R.  Lafler  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  herd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  R.  dams 
with  good  records. 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  C.  EMMONS,  Owner  P.  L.  McCONAHEY,  Mgr 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
w;iter  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W1W4  BWtr  „  g  lt.  pkHt  r, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedlgreos. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Co. 


New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale— Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Hen 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  line  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

4f|A  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tested 

■  &  Accredited  Cattle — Springers, 
I  W  W  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Fall  Cows 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

ForSale— 12  Pure  Bred  IIOLSTEIN  CO  WS 

Fully  accredited.  Some  fresh  and  balance  soon  to  fresh¬ 
en.  All  young,  straight  cows — a  very  attractive  bunch. 

Thomas  A.  Johnson  South  Plymouth,  N,  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  x4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys. 
Holsteins,  Jersey s  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  E.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  I*a 


For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  Phone  3787 

DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale„Au|K 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  “The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 

Millfintr  Shorthorn*  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
llllimngonorinorns  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wmehlurtouvllle,  N.Y. 

I  specialize  CPPPCTC  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  *  Ei  IV  lb  I  v#  ience.  Oct.  prices. 
Males,  $3.26  each;  females,  $3.60  each.  One  dozen. 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $6  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

For  Sale— Hereford  Cattle  Acfredit,ed  herd.  Grades 

I  UU  ",  “ 0,10  an(j  purebreds.  Any  num- 

ber  up  to  40  head.  Groups  at  bargain  prices,  No  old 
worn-out  cows.  .GEORGE  M.  ROMMEL.  Pleasantville,  N  Y. 


GOATS 


C3r  O  A  T  A  T  8TU  T~> 

Llanz,  No.  2513.  Pure  Toggenburg,  SON  of  CHIEFTAIN, 
Fee,  $10;  board,  10c  a  day.  Correspondence  invited. 
E  AIRMOUNT  API  ARY  Livingston.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-One  Four-Qt.  Pure  Bred  Toggenburg 

A  splendid  goat  and  a  fine  milker.  One  three-quart¬ 
er  bred  Nubian,  17  mos.  old,  from  a  registered  Buck 
and  fine  Doe.  W.  H.  Eulass  Mlllbnrn,  N.  J. 


Roselawn  Farm  0,fer  Pure  Toggenburg  vice 

„ \  BUCKS  ARD  B II  E  0  I  N  G  DOES. 

HALEY  old  Mystic,  Conn. 


Young  Toggenburg  Buck 

_  98#  pure  bred,  Large  and  vigorous. 

QUEEN  GOATEKY  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Pure  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

Anglo-Nubian  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  4  mos. 

Mn.  HAZARD,  702  Newark  A»e..  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Tel.— Emerson  GG13 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

npHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Diseased  Hoofs 

I  have  a  valuable  horse  that  has  been 
standing  in  the  barn  all  Winter  and  a 
few  days  ago  I  noticed  his  front  feet 
looked  rotten  and  had  a  bad  smell.  What 
is  the  trouble?  He  has  stood  on  the 
ground  with  shavings  for  bedding.  There 
were  others  in  the  same  place  and  they 
seem  to  be  all  right.  Since  I  noticed  him 
in  that  shape  I  lead  him  once  a  day  in 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  spring  to  keep 
his  feet  clean  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
his  feet  should  be  pared  down  and  treat¬ 
ed.  M.  M. 

Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

No  horse  should  stand  for  a  single  day 
without  working  or  taking  active  outdoor 
exercise.  It  is  cruel  to  keep  a  horse 
standing  idle  in  the  stable  for  months  at 
a  time  and  dangerous  to  allow  such  idle¬ 
ness  for  even  one  day.  Azoturia  and 
iypmphangitis  result  from  letting  a  horse 
stand  idle  for  one  day  or  more,  feeding 
him  his  usual  ration  of  grain  at  such  a 
time  and  then,  in  the  case  of  azoturia, 
having  him  suddenly  work  or  take  outdoor 
exercise.  Lymphangitis,  commonly  called 
“Monday  morning  disease,”  comes  on  in 
the  stable,  when  the  horse  is  idle  and 
heavily  fed.  Azoturia  occurs  when  the 
horse  that  has  stood  idle  is  again  worked 
or  exercised. 

In  the  case  described  thrush  affects 
the  hoofs,  and  has  been  caused  by  letting 
the  horse  stand  in  wet  and  filth  in  the 
stable.  A  mare  is  usually  worst  af¬ 
fected  in  the  hind  feet  and  a  gelding  in 
the  forefeet.  The  hoofs  have  also 
grown  out  of  shape.  To  prevent  that  is 
also  necessary  to  have  the  feet  trimmed 
with  a  rasp  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
one  month  and,  if  the  horse  is  shod,  to 
have  the  shoes  reset  once  a  month. 

Treatment  at  the  present  stage  will 
consist  in  having  the  hoofs  rasped  and 
otherwise  trimmed  by  the  blacksmith  in¬ 
to  as  nearly  normal  shape  as  possible.  If 
they  are  very  badly  overgrown,  however, 
it  sometimes  is  advisable  not  to  do  all  of 
the  necessary  trimming  at  once,  hut  to 
trim  lightly  and  then  repeat  the  process 
more  fully  as  soon  as  the  horse  becomes 
accustomed  to  using  his  feet  in  their 
changed  condition.  Also  have  the  smith 
cut  away  every  bit  of  rotten,  loose  or 
under-run  horn  of  the  frog  or  sole  and 
perfectly  cleanse  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
Then  pack  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog  and 
nearby  cracks  all  the  colomel  they  will 
hold  and  keep  that  in  place  by  forcing 
in  a  pledget  of  oakum  on  which  a  little 
pine  tar  has  been  spread.  If  the  cracks 
and  cleft  are  deep  and  large  pure  calomel 
may  prove  too  expensive  for  liberal  use. 
In  that  event  use  daily  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  calomel,  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  powdered  boric  acid. 

Another  good  treatment  in  obstinate 
cases,  is  to  mix  one  part  of  formalin  with 
20  parts  of  water,  saturate  cotton  batting 
with  that  solution  and  tie  it  on  the  sole 
of  the  hoof;  also  working  it  into  the 
cracks.  That  works  well  when  the  sole  is 
soft  and  affected  with  canker.  Repeat 
the  dressing  for  three  days  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  pine  tar,  containing  a  little  turpentine 
and  cover  with  a  leather  pad  and  bar 
shoe.  A-  s-  A- 


Thin  Wormy  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  six  years  old,  dark  bay ; 
he  is  wormy,  lias  a  large  appetite,  but  is 
thin.  Would  you  advise  treatment? 

Parishville,  N.  Y.  F.  h.  f. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  this 
horse  should  be  to  have  his  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinary  dentist.  A  six- 
year-old  horse  sometimes  has  to  have  the 
caps  or  crowns  of  grinding  teeth  removed. 
When  such  caps  have  lodged  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  chewing  or  mastication  of 
feed,  and  the  horse  or  colt  therefore  does 
not  “get  the  good  out  of  his  oats.”  The 
grain  may  pass  whole  in  the  feces,  when 
the  teeth  are  out  of  order,  or  when  the 
animal  bolts  his  feed  without  perfect  mas¬ 
tication.  Sharp  points,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  upper  molar  teeth  and  inner  side 
of  the  lower  molars,  next  to  the  cheek 
above  and  to  the  tongue  below,  often 


make  mastication  difficult  and  imperfect 
and  the  sharp  points  have  to  be  cut  off 
and  rasping  then  done  by  the  veterinar¬ 
ian.  Next,  if  the  coat  is  long  and 
rough,  have  it  clipped  off.  Doing  that 
is  often  a  wonderful  help  in  chronic  in¬ 
digestion  and  the  animal  then  thrives 
apace.  Do  that  again  in  Spring,  if  it  is 
done  this  Autumn.  To  expel  the  round 
worms  (ascaris)  which  are  the  ones  no 
doubt  troubling  the  horse,  fast  the  animal 
for  36  hours  and  then  have  the  veterinar¬ 
ian  administer  four  or  five  drams  of  oil 
of  clienopodium  in  gelatin  capsule  and 
follow  immediately  with  one  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  This  treatment  has  even  been 
given  to  a  mare  in  foal  with  impunity. 
A  colt  is  given  a  less  dose,  according  to 
age,  size  and  degree  of  strength,  as  the 
veterinarian  decides  is  advisable.  Worms 
may  be  seen  passing  away  from  the  horse 


for  10  days  or  so  after  administration 
of  the  medicine.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  capsule  when  ad¬ 
ministering  it,  as  the  drug  is  very  volatile 
and  may  cause  serious  injury  if  inhaled. 
Therefore  it  is  best  for  the  owner  not  to 
attempt  personally  to  administer  the 
medicine,  unless  he  has  had  experience 
with  such  work  or  owns  a  good  balling 
gun  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  When  the 
worms  have  been  expelled  feed  the  horse 
a  mixture  of  whole  or  crushed  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight. 
Allow  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  in  three 
feeds,  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight, 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Also  allow  a  similar 
amount  of  hay,  preferably  good  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Add  a  few  ears 
of  corn,  at  noon  when  the  colt  works 
hard,  or  slightly  increase  the  allowance 
of  oats  and  bran.  Correspondingly  re¬ 
duce  the  grain  allowance  when  the  colt 
is  idle.  Add  carrots  in  Winter.  .  s.  A. 


Crop  Notes 

Everything  looked  very  favorable  for 
a  good  year  early  this  Spring.  Oats  and 
corn  never  had  finer  seed  beds,  ground 


worked  up  in  splendid  shape.  But  we 
had  late  frosts;  early  corn,  oats  and 
early  potatoes  were  frozen  off  three  times. 
During  May  and  most  of  June  we  had  no 
rain.  In  July  we  had  a  bad  hail  and 
wind  storm  (small  cyclone)  damaging  all 
crops  and  fruit  heavily.  Many  fruit  and 
shade  trees  were  broken  down,  as  well  as 
trees  in  the  woods.  Gardens  were  badly 
damaged.  There  is  very  little  fruit  in  our 
community  except  apples.  Strawberries 
were  killed  by  the  frosts.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  were  a  short  crop  on 
account  of  the  dry  hot.  weather.  No 
plums  or  peaches,  very  few  pears.  Wheat 
thrashed  from  IS  to  25  bu.  per  acre  and 
oats  25  to  40 ;  barley  about  the  same  as 
wheat.  Corn  will  be  a  fair  crop  if  we 
do  not  have  early  frosts.  Pastures  are 
getting  better  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 
Hay  was  short  and  thin.  This  is  a  dairy 
district,  most  of  the  milk  is  taken  in 
trucks  to  the  cities  now.  Mostly  Hol¬ 
stein  herds,  with  from  one  to  four  Jer¬ 
seys  to  raise  the  tests.  The  house-flies 
have  been  unusually  bad  this  Summer. 
The  tent  caterpillar  is  very  bad  in  fruit 
and  shade  trees.  MBS.  J.  U.  p. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Mother  :  “Billy,  why  are  you  making 
your  little  brother  cry?”  Billy:  “I’m 
not.  He’s  dug  a  hole  and  he’s  crying 
because  he  can’t  bring  it  into  the  house.” 
• — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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This  is  a  record-breaking  and  history-making  event.  If 
you  can  possibly  do  it,  you  should  go  to  Indianapolis  and 
see  these  cows^-October  10  to  17. 

These  are  all  record  grade  cows — sired  by  pure  bred  bulls.  There 
are  1 00  of  them — 35  Holsteins,  35  Jerseys,  20  Guernseys, 5  Ayrshires 
and  5  Brown  Swiss.  They  were  personally  selected  by  Prof.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt,  the  well  known  breeder  and  judge  of  dairy  cattle. 

No  individual  dairyman  has  enough  good  cows  to  make  such  an 
exhibit,  but  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  with  his  acquaintance  and  backing,  was 
enabled  to  visit  the  owners  and  get  them  to  take  part  in  this  big  exhibit. 
He  travelled  10,000  miles  by  train  and  auto,  and  visited  200  herds  to  find 
the  cows  that  are  most  profitably  productive  and  true  to  breed  type. 

They  are  from  the  best  herds  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Vermont.  All  have  big  milk  and  butter  records,  and  these 
records  were  made  with  a  ration  containing  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to  show  the  value  of  the  Pure  Bred 
Sire,  the  Cow  Testing  Association,  and  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  It  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  see  in  one  big  herd  the  combined  skill  and 
experience  of  the  most  successful  dairymen. 

Go  and  See  Them — Then  Buy  Them 

On  October  15th  these  cows  will  be  sold  at  auction  for  their  owners. 
You  should  go  to  this  sale.  You  can  buy  one  or  more  of  them  for  what 
you  wish  to  pay.  All  have  big  Cow  Testing  Association  records.  All  are 
tuberculin  tested.  All  are  in  perfect  health.  Some  are  fresh  and  others 
are  with  calf  by  pure  bred  sires. 

If  you  are  in  the  dairying  business,  or  expect  to  be,  you  should 
attend  this  show  and  learn  how  these  cows  were  bred  and  fed.  Even 
if  you  do  not  buy  one  or  more,  the  experience  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  your  trip. 

This  exhibit  is  both  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  dairy  industry  and 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  the  most  economical 
protein  feed  for  the  dairy  cow. 

If  you  are  unable  to  go  to  this  big  show,  please  mail  the  coupon 
and  you  will  receive  a  complete  story  of  this  exhibit,  including  the 
records  of  all  these  cows  and  how  they  were  fed. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III . 
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Legal  Questions 


Turning  Stock  on  Highway; 
Partnership  in  Crop 

1.  If  I  find  stray  stock  roaming  on  my 
farm  is  there  any  provision  in  the  State 
law  to  prevent  me  from  turning  the  stock 
into  the  road  at  the  most  convenient 
place  without  further  restraint?  If  I 
wish  to  head  them  down  the  road  towards 
home  can  my  neighbor  legally  prevent  me 
from  doing  so?  2.  I  had  a  share  contract 
with  a  neighbor  to  put  in  a  field  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Under  the  terms  of  this  contract 
(witnessed)  I  was  to  plow,  harrow,  fur¬ 
nish  half  fertilizer,  ‘help  set,  cultivate  and 
help  harvest.  The  other  party  agreed  to 
furnish  team  and  equipment,  land,  plants, 
half  fertilizer,  help  set,  and  help  harvest. 
Incidentally  during  hay  harvest  he  in¬ 
curred  a  debt  to  me  for  wages  which  he 
failed  to  pay.  Without  notice  or  other 
arrangement  he  secured  help,  entered  the 
field  and  harvested  his  share  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  for  cabbage  in  this  section.  Can  he 
collect  pay  for  such  harvesting  in  view 
of  his  agreement  to  help  harvest?  Even 
assuming  the  agreement  to  help  harvest, 
were  lacking,  could  he  collect  in  view  of 
his  failure  to  notify  regarding  his  intent 
and  desire  for  an  early  harvesting,  or 
other  arrangement  to  provide  for  such 
harvesting?  W.  A.  M. 

1.  You  have  no  right  to  turn  stock  in 
the  highway  even  though  it  belongs  to 
someone  else. 

2.  If  you  were  to  help  harvest  the  cab¬ 
bage  it  might  have  been  said  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  inquire  from  your  partner 
relative  to  the  time  of  harvest,  as  well  as 
his  duty  to  notify  you.  Of*  course,  you 
are  not  liable  for  help  employed  to  do  the 
work  your  partner  should  have  done. 

N.  T. 


Title  to  Disputed  Land 

I  bought  land  in  1900,  and  was  told  by 
the  seller  that  a  strip  of  land  in  dispute 
was  fenced  in  by  mistake,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  later  on  by  the  county  surveyor. 
A  dwelling-house  had  been  built  on  same 
in  the  meantime.  The  land  being  cheap 
and  both  parties  being  good  friends,  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  to  rectify  the  mistake.  The 
same  friendship  was  kept  up  till  now, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  straighten 
matters.  I  leased  out  the  tract  of  land 
lying  in  front  of  this  strip  in  dispute  for 
10  years,  which  lease  has  run  out  now. 
The  lease  reads,  that  I  rented  out  all  that 
part  of  land  lying  in  front  of  the  10-acre 
tract  to  the  town  limits.  The  widow  who 
owns  the  10-aere  tract  now  claims  pos¬ 
session  by  outlaw  and  offers  to  pay  a 
small  sum  annually  for  a  right  of  way 
over  the  driveway  to  the  town  limits.  All 
the  land  is  fenced  in  with  a  woven  wire 
fence.  I  deeded  all  my  land  over  to  my 
children,  and  act  as  manager  for  them, 
and  for  my  service  I  receive  all  the  in¬ 
come  from  all  the  land.  Will  this  bar 
me  from  proceeding  against  the  party? 
What  must  I  do?  A.  S. 

Missouri. 

If  you  are  not  the  actual  owner  of  the 
record  title,  no  action  could  be  brought 
by  you  successfully  to  determine  the  title 
to  the  disputed  lot.  If  the  children  are  of 
full  age,  they  could  all  bring  an  action 
and  if  some  were  still  minors,  their  guar¬ 
dians  could,  with  consent  of  the  court.  It 
would  seem  from  your  statement  that  the 
person  occupying  the  disputed  lot  might 
have  title  by  adverse  possession.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  all  the  facts  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  fully  in  regard  to  this. 

N.  T. 


Rights  in  Neighbor’s  Spring 

What  is  the  New  York  State  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  springs?  If  I  get  my  water  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  spring  situated  on  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm,  and  have  no  water  right  or 
deed,  using  this  spring  through  a  pipe 
for  30  years  or  more,  does  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  this  water  give  one  a  right  to 
this  spring  in  any  manner,  or  does  the 
spring  still  belong  to  my  neighbor?  Could 
he  if  he  chose  to  use  the  spring  put  in 
a  pipe  lower  than  mine,  and  use  the 
spring  to  water  his  stock,  or  could  he 
plug  my  pipe  and  let  the  water  go  its 
way?  o.  A. 

New  York. 

The  use  of  a  spring  on  one’s  land  for 
20  years  will  not  entitle  the  owner  to 
a  prescriptive  right  to  its  continued  ex¬ 
clusive  use  in  the  same  manner  unless  it 
has  been  a  use  hostile  or  adverse  to  an 
adjoining  owner.  The  rule  which  gov¬ 
erns  adverse  possession  or  the  right  of 
prescription,  is  that  the  occupancy  must 
be  open,  continuous,  peaceable,  under  a 
claim  of  right  and  not  by  permission  or 
indulgence  of  the  owner.  The  period  of 
such  use  must  be  for  at  least  20  years.  A 
verbal  license  to  lay  a  water  main  has 
been  held  revocable.  A  spring  from 
which  no  watercourse  runs,  but  the 
source  and  the  flow  of  its  waste  or  sur¬ 
plus  waters  are  alike  underground,  and 
thus  a  matter  of  speculation  or  uncer¬ 
tainty,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 


and  he  may  divert  and  use  the  waters.  It 
has  been  held  that  although  it  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  there  is  a  subterranean  wa¬ 
tercourse  supplying  a  spring  the  owner 
is  entitled  to  use  as  much  as  is  needed 
for  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes, 
and  can  carry  it  to  such  places  as  he 
deems  proper  where  there  is  no  unnec¬ 
essary  use. 

Under  the  facts  submitted  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  deed,  grant  or 
reservation  in  a  grant  giving  you  any 
right  to  the  water.  If  it  was  a  mere  ver¬ 
bal  license  it  probably  could  be  revoked. 

N.  T. 


Law  of  the  Honey-bee 

I  have  some  land  I  am  working  or 
trying  to  work,  and  a  man  whose  land 
joins  mine  (%  acre)  has  'between  20  and 
30  skips  of  bees.  I  have  to  stop  working 
the  land  on  account  of  their  stinging  me 
and  the  team.  I  have  asked  owner  to 
take  care  of  them  and  he  just  laughs  at 
me  and  will  do  nothing.  They  bother 
the  other  neighbor  as  well  but  I  want  to 
work  all  the  land  (3%  acres)  and  have 
children  besides,  and  do  not  feel  as 
though  I  wanted  anything  to  happen  to 
them.  What  can  I  do?  o.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

The  following  is  the  law  regarding 
bees : 

Section  21. — Liability  based  upon  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  hives. 

Since  the  owner  of  the  bees  has  entire 
control  of  the  location  of  their  habitation, 
he  is  bound  to  exercise  care  in  locating 
them  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  others. 
The  maxim  “So  use  your  own  as  not  to 
injure  other”  (Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  loedas)  applies.  It  is  negligence  to 
locate  the  hives  so  near  a  place  where 
persons  or  animals  may  be  expected  to  be 
as  to  make  it  appear  likely  that  the  bees 
will  be  angered  by  their  presence  and 
attack  them.  Thus  it  has  been  held  neg¬ 
ligence  to  locate  the  hives  near  a  post, 
in  a  highway  used  for  tying  the  horses 
of  visitors  to  the  owner’s  premises,  to 
locate  a  large  number  of  hives  (about 
140)  on  the  narrow  confines  of  a  village 
lot,  or  so  near  the  line  of  another’s  prem¬ 
ises  as  to  endanger  horses  working  in  a 
fields  harvesting  grain  between  the  hives 
and  a  buckwheat  field. 

In  Olmstead  vs.  Rich,  defendants  lo¬ 
cated  a  large  number  of  colonies  (about 
140)  on  a  village  lot.  Plaintiff,  an  ad¬ 
joining  owner  complained,  citing  stings 
and  the  spotting  of -clothes.  It  was  held 
that  the  bees  were  a  nuisance,  and  their 
keeping  at  that  place  was  enjoined. 

Trees  Extending:  Over 
Neighbor’s  Driveway 

What  can  be  done  to  compel  my  neigh¬ 
bor  to  trim  his  fruit  trees  that  extend 
across  my  driveway?  This  is  in  town. 
He  has  cherry  and  peach  trees  planted 
within  1  ft.  of  the  line  in  his  front  yard. 
They  extend  into  my  driveway  4  ft.  I 
don’t  want  the  fruit ;  I  want  the  use  of 
my  driveway.  What  can  be  done?  One 
cannot  drive  a  car  along  there  without 
marring  it.  He  refuses  to  trim  them.  Is 
there  a  law  against  planting  fruit  trees 
nearer  than  4  ft.  to  the  line?  Can  he  be 
compelled  to  remove  trees?  If  so  how? 

Ohio.  G.  H.  M. 

If  I  owned  a  driveway  and  was  hin¬ 
dered  from  free  use  of  the  same  from 
overhanging  trees  of  my  neighbor,  I 
would  first  ask  him  to  remove  the  over¬ 
hanging  limbs,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  I 
would  do  that  unpleasant  work  myself. 

N.  T. 


Veteran’s  Tax  Exemption 

Is  there  any  law  by  which  an  ex-soldier 
as  land-owner  is  exempt  from  the  first 
thousand-dollar  assessment  in  his  taxes? 
If  so  how  would  this  concern  property 
in  the  name  of  both  the  man  and  wife? 

New  York.  w.  J.  C. 

The  tax  law  provides  that  real  property 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  pension, 
bonus  or  insurance  granted  by  the  United 
'States  or  this  State  for  military  or  naval 
services  and  owned  by  the  pensioner,  the 
person  receiving  the  bonus,  or  the  in¬ 
sured,  or  by  the  dependent  mother,  wife 
or  widow,  is,  if  claimed,  exempt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pension,  bonus  or  insurance 
money  up  to  $5,000  from  State,  county 
or  general  municipal  taxation,  but  shall 
be  liable  for  local  school  purposes  and 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
streets  and  highways.  n.  t. 


‘'What  kind  of  a  store  is  that  fellow 
over  at  Toad  Rock  running?”  asked  a 
motorist.  “Well,  he  has  Ford  parts  for 
sale,”  replied  the  attendant  in  the  filling 
station  at  Ten  Degrees,  “buys  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry,  deals  in  real  estate, 
paints  houses,  marries  folks  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  runs  the 
post  office,  sells  stamps,  hams,  molasses, 
etc.,  and  takes  boarders  upstairs.  I  reckon 
you’d  call  it  a  drug  store.” — Kansas  City 
Star. 


Title  in  Cemetery  Lot 

A,  B  and  C  buy  a  lot  in  a  cemetery, 
each  paying  one-third.  A  has  had  the 
deed  in  his  possession  since  1900.  In 
1924  A  and  B  removed  the  remains  of 
their  families  and  buried  in  other  ceme¬ 
teries.  Then  A  sold  one-half  of  lot  to 
another  party.  C  never  heard  about  this 
until  he  went  to  the  cemetery  and  dis¬ 
covered  it.  Can  A  sell  half  of  this  lot 
legally  without  C’s  consent?  There  is  a 
monument  in  the  center  of  lot  with  in¬ 
scriptions  relating  to  all  three  families. 
The  person  who  bought  half  of  lot  would 
not  buy  half  of  stone.  This  leaves  C 
with  one-third  of  lot  and  stone  without 
deed,  one-half  of  lot  to  someone  else  with 
quit  claim  deed  of  A’s  interest.  Is  there 
anything  legal  about  such  proceedings, 
and  what  should  C  do?  c.  E.  t>. 

New  York. 

If  the  title  to  the  lot  was  solely  in  the 
name  of  A  he  had  a  right  to  sell.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  your  communication  that  A 
was  the  only  one  who  had  title.  If  B 
and  C  had  paid  for  parts  of  the  lot  and 
have  been  damaged  by  A  it  is  possible 
that  they  have  a  right  of  action  against 
A.  No  doubt  the  trustees  of  the  eeme- 
tary  will  be  able  to  give  you  assistance. 

N.  T. 


Damages  for  Flooded  Land 

By  the  annual  use  of  flash-boards  on 
a  mill  dam,  A  causes  the  water  to  rise 
14  in.,  flooding  about  an  acre  of  B’s 
meadow.  This  is  not  as  high,  however, 
as  water  is  naturally  during  the  early 
Spring.  B  could  cut  about  two  tons  of 
low-quality  hay  on  this  flooded  area.  B 
claims  damages  to  the  extent  of  value  of 
the  hay  crop  lost,  and  also  for  the  cost 
of  “reclaiming”  the  land  by  fertilizer, 
lime  ,-etc.  Is  B  entitled  to  damages?  To 
what  extent?  If  the  water  stands  on  the 
ground  three  or  four  months,  will  this 
make  reclaiming  necessary?  What  would 
it  be  likely  to  cost  to  reclaim  this  land? 

New  York.  w.  J.  e. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that 
where  the  owner  of  a  dam  across  a 
stream  raises  the  same,  causing  the  water 
of  the  stream  to  overflow  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other,  he  is  liable  for  the  damage  caused. 
There  are  many  circumstances  to  take  in¬ 
to  consideration.  You  do  not  state 
whether  B  is  the  owner  of  -the  flooded 
area,  under  a  deed  covering  that  area, 
nor  what  rights  A  has  by  conveyance  or 
otherwise  to  maintain  a  dam  in  the 
stream.  It  matters  too  whether  A  has 
been  raising  the  dam  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  for  he  might  obtain  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  right.  It  would  be  better  to  submit 
this  question  to  your  local  attorney,  who 
would  be  able  to  make  complete  investi¬ 
gation.  n.  T. 


This 

FREE 

Booklet 


points  the  way 
for  you  to 


BETTER  JOBS 


The  demand  for  well-trained  and  well-paid 
automobile  repair  and  service  men  is  never 
filled.  Leads  up  to  ownership  of  service 
stations  or  garage. 

LEARN  AUTOS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Write  today  for  Booklet  R.  N.-Y.  telling  all  about  our 
complete  Auto  Mechanics’  Course.  More  than  30,000 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  World  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  past  22  years.  Don’t  put  it  oft — write  Now. 
Simply  write  Hour  name  and  address  on  a  postal— 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  copy.  Sent  without  charge. 

West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  Auto  School 

Established  22  Years 

318  W.  57th  Street _ New  York  City 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

DAIRY  AND  GRAIN 

Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey 

260  acres,  excellently  located,  18  rooms.  All 
modern  improvements.  Highly  attractive 
features.  Owner  abroad.  Sacrifice  $30,000. 
Write  for  particulars.  Room  1729 — 17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °”yco 


STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


■fl  A  A  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
1  UU  name  and  ad'lreae  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  SO 
Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
hinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Business,  Social,  Stationery,  Cards,  Cir. 
ete.  Samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  H-22,  Milford,  N.  H. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  centrifugal 
cream  separators  has  there  been  a 
machine  equal  to  the  De  Laval.  Each 
model  has,  in  its  day,  been  far  ahead 
of  all  other  machines  in  skimming 
efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
superior  durability. 


1925 


The  present  model  De  Laval  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  all.  It  has  the  wonderful 
new  self-centering  bowl  which  runs  smoother 
and  easier,  eliminating  vibration  and  thus 
making  it  skim  better  and  cleaner,  run  easier 
and  last  longer. 

You  will  get  a  richer,  smoother,  higher¬ 
testing  cream  with  this  new  De  Laval — and 
more  of  it,  too. 

De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  mo'e  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  More  than 
25,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satisfaction. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


Old  centrifugal  cream  separators  of 
any  age  or  make  accepted  as  partial 
payment  on  new  De  Lavals.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  from 

$6.60  to  $14.30  Down 
the  balance  in  15  easy 
monthly  payments 

/ 


Send  for , 

FREE 

Catalog: 


— -  -  ■  / 

See  and  Try  an  Improved 

De  Laval  Afy/Z 

*  *  cf  **  ■ 
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^MAGNET 

/  guards  your  Cows 

Thousands  of  cows  die  mysteriously  every  year.  Tens 
of  thousands  become  ill — mysteriously.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  real  cause  is  probably  something  in  the  feed 
which  should  never  have  been  swallowed  by  the  cow. 
Ingredients  for  dairy  feed,  when  they  reach  the  mill  for 
manufacture,  always  contain  dangerous  metal — nails, 
bolts,  screws,  wire,  pieces  of  scrap,  invisible  steel  fuzz. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  manufacturer.  No  matter 
how  carefully  he  buys  or  stores,  junk  from  fields,  freight 
cars,  wagons  and  other  sources  will  find  its  way  into 
feeding  materials.  But  it  is  his  responsibility  that  such 
death-dealing  metal  shall  never  reach  a  customer  in  a 
bag  that  bears  his  label. 

That  is  why  every  ounce  of  Larro,  just  before  it  goes 
into  the  sacks  at  the  mill,  passes  over  the  giant  electro¬ 
magnet  shown  above.  You  buy  nothing  in  Larro  that 
can  cause  death  or  illness  to  any  of  your  cows. 

Home  mixers,  or  purchasers  of  feed  that  is  not  similarly 
safeguarded  in  manufacture,  have  no  such  protection. 

They  risk  sickness  and  possible  death  to  their  cows 
with  every  pound  of  feed  they  put  before  them. 

Because  Larro  gives  this  magnetic  insurance,  as  well  as 
because  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  build  and  maintain 
high  milk  production  without  endangering  the  health  of 
a  cow,  we  call  it  “The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows.” 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Jim  and  Pmuxet*. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

All  the  magical  name 
‘'Orange’’  implies.  Hills 
and  1500  lakes.  Delight¬ 
ful  year-round  climate. 

Own  a  happy  home,  profit¬ 
able  farm  or  grove  in  this  blessed 
“County  Bountiful.”  Rare  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities.  For  FREE 
booklet  write:  Orange  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  51  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando,  Florida. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE . 

$10.45 


Bshotnsing  the  XJ.  S.  Army  caliber 

r. -  SO,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  8 

rvnnnds  Length.  42  J4  inches;  barrel.  22 inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks,  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles,  lariats,  Medals, etc.  1  5  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1 825, 60th  Anniversary  Issue, 
371  pgs. ,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  informationof  all  American  Military  guns  and 

pistols  (in cl. Colts)  sincel?75,with  allWorldW ar  rifles 
Mailed 50c.Est.1865.  Spec.  Now  Clreularfor2cstamp. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sobs,  501  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


No 

mixing’" 
of 

2  pow-  ’ 

^ders  or^ 
spreading^ 
of  sticky’ 
pastes— 

RAT 
BIS-KITI 

Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death! 
to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest./ 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  , 
tin  packagecontainsl8‘"Bis- 
Kits,"  always  fresh.  35c  at  / 
all  d  rug  and  general  stores 
Guarantee  coupon A 
in  every  package. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield 
Ohio 


Big  Incomes 

$2,500  to  $10, 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.-  Be  your  own 
boss.  Exceptional  opportunities  now  offered  in 
the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  montbs  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models.. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREB 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALL-STEEL  WELL 
DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

121  Chestnut  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA  ' 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde  Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

rwn  Write  for 
FREE  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book.  Learn 
all  about  our$7.50down  and  easy  payment  of¬ 
fer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  30-77 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  m. 


Steel  Wheels 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  ffflCT 
figuring  years  of  aervice.  Make  UUw  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  LtvO 
EKIDI  DC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  fro*. 
CmnnCMfg.Co..  Box  296  Qulficy,lll. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Chronic  Sore  Neck 

We  have  a  horse  whose  neck  is  sore 
on  top,  at  times  there  will  be  raw  sores 
in  places  aboijt  the  size  of  a  dime.  Then 
it  clears  up  and  looks  scaly,  after  that 
looking  like  eczema.  At  times  there  will 
be  little  holes  in  his  neck.  We  have  had 
the  horse  two  years  and  doctored  during 
that  time  with  three  different  doctors, 
some  calling  it  parasite.  We  have 
used  sugar  of  lead  and  water  but  received 
no  relief.  We  have  used  clear  turpentine 
which  has  eased  him  for  about  two 
months,  but  it  makes  him  wild  and  blis¬ 
ters.  When  putting  the  harness  on  his 
eyes  dilate  and  he  jerks  around  in  spite 
of  a  twist  we  use  on  his  nose.  When 
hitched  up  he  chews  the  neck  yoke  and 
keeps  shaking  head  from  time  harnessed 
till  it  is  taken  off.  The  horse  is  very 
gentle  in  every  way.  g.  iv. 

New  York. 

We  think  it  practically  certain  that  an 
operation  will  be  the  only  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  permanent  healing  in  the  conditions 
described.  It  is  probable  that  what  is 
called  a  “sitfast”  is  present  and  causes 
the  “holes”  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
soreness,  pus  and  symptoms  incidental  to 
irritation,  such  as  twitching  of  the  eyes 
and  shaking  of  the  head.  A  “sitfast”  is 
a  patch  of  skin  that  has  become  thickened 
and  in  some  eases  quite  horny.  Often  it 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  flesh  at  its 
central  part  'but  separated  around  the 
affected  area,  with  pus  exuding  from  a 
deep  crack.  #  It  may  be  likened  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  island  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat. 
Whether  there  is  a  thick,  hard  or  horny 
central  core  or  not  the  affected  skin  in 
the  area  which  becomes  sore,  etc.,  is 
diseased  and  it  should  be  cleanly  dissected 
out  by  a  surgeon.  When  there  is  a 
thick,  horny  core  we  restrain  the  horse, 
pass  a  cord  through  the  core,  pull  upon 
that  to  elevate  the  core  and  then  cut 
the  core  out  with  curved  scissors  or  with 
a  eurvbistoury.  Before  operating  it  is 
well  to  saturate  the  part  with  tincture  of 
iodoform,  or  if  the  horse  is  fractious, 
swab  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  mer- 
curochrome,  which  does  not  cause  irri¬ 
tation.  The  veterinarian  can,  however, 
render  the  part  insensitive  by  injecting  a 
local  anesthetic  into  the  tissues  by  means 
of  a  hollow  needle  and  ’hypodermic 
syringe.  We  think  it  advisable  to  do  that 
as  one  should,  so  far  as  possible,  prevent 
suffering  in  animals  as  well  as  human 
patients.  After  removal  of  the  central 
patch  of  skin,  or  core,  swab  the  wound 
with  tincture  of  iodine  or  the  mercur- 
chrome  solution  and  then  wet  it  three 
times  daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of  soft 
water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  remove 
the  scab  which  will  form  when  the  lotion 
is  used,  as  healing  goes  on  under  it  and 
interference  retards  healing.  If  you  do 
not  find  that  there  is  a  horny  core  or  a 
patch  of  thickened,  diseased  skin  in  the 
center  of  the  affected  area  and  wish  to 
try  the  effects  of  local  applications,  be¬ 
fore  having  the  operation  performed  and 
possibly  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  op¬ 
eration,  try  the  effects  of  cleansing  the 
skin,  after  clipping  of  the  hair,  swab¬ 
bing  the  sore  part  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  applying  two  or  three  times 
daily  an  ointment  composed  of  one  dram 
each  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid  and  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  eight  parts  of  lard  or 
“Vaseline.”  If  the  horse  must  be 
worked,  when  this  local  treatment  is  be¬ 
ing  tried,  so  adjust  the  hames  that  the 
collar  will  not  be  too  tight  nor  too  loose 
on  top.  It  may  also  be  well  to  use  a 
zinc  neck  pad.  We  have  found  that  the 
irritated  condition  is  very  often  caused 
by  the  pole  of  the  wagon  or  mower  or 
harvester  being  so  limber  that  it  has  far 
too  much  motion,  up  and  down  and  later¬ 
ally.  A  heavier  pole  should  be  used,  in 
that  case,  and  it  may  be  supported  by  a 
pole-truck  to  keep  the  weight  off  the 
horses’  necks.  When  it  is  found  that 
the  top  of  a  horse’s  neck  is  becoming  sore 
from  the  collar  the  first  step  should  be 
to  have  the  collar  fit  properly  and  see 
that  there  is  no  rough  place  to  lacerate 
or  abrade  the  skin.  It  should  also  be 
kept  clean,  as  should  the  neck  pad.  -  It  is 
a  mistake,  in- such  cases,  to  clip  off  the 
hair. 
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Stocking  a  Fish  Pond 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
on  how  to  stock  a  little  fish  pond?  There 
is  a  little  brook  near  our  house  (c-old 
clear  spring  water)  and  I  have  a  little 
lake  dug  out  about  25  x  15  ft.,  and  2 y2 
or  3  ft.  deep.  What  kind  of  fish  should  I 
put  in  there,  how  many,  how  big,  and 
where  could  I  obtain  same,  and  how  much 
do  they  cost?  What  to  feed  them  or  do 
they  take  care  of  themselves?  Do  they 
eat  the  mosquito  larvae?  What  is  to  be 
done  to  prevent  green  mosses  growing  in 
the  water,  and  to  prevent  any  mosquitoes 
growing  out  of  the  water?  The  water 
runs  off  in  a  pipe,  and  still  there  is  green 
moss  forming  everywhere,  and  more  mos¬ 
quitoes.  A.  M- 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

Using  the  general  aquarium  rule  for 
small  fish,  the  pond  would  accommodate, 
that  is  furnish  oxygen  for  about  700 
inches  of  fish.  That  means  700  fish,  each 
1  in.  long,  or  70  fish  each  10  in.  long. 
Really,  the  70  fish  would  require  much 
more  of  everything,  including  oxygen, 
than  the  700  little  ones,  but  the  rule  was 
really  made  for  small  fish  in  small  tanks, 
and  there  are  several  factors  that  affect 
the  result  very  materially.  A  fish  10  in. 
long,  if  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and 
proportions,  would  weigh  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  the  inch  one,  and  would 
require  food,  air,  etc.,  about  in  propor¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  open  pond 
has  a  much  greater  surface  exposed  to 
the  air,  especially  when  the  wind  blows, 
and  is  further  supplied  with  oxygen  car¬ 
ried  in  the  water  of  the  brook  that  feeds 
it.  Again  on  the  other  hand,  the  pond  is 
quite  shallow  and,  perhaps,  exposed  to 
the  Summer  sun.  Warm  water  will  not 
carry  as  much  oxygen  as  it  will  when 
cooler  and  so  will  not  support  so  many 
fish.  It  seems  likely  that  the  pond  might 
support  30  to  40  bass  10  in.  long,  so  far 
as  furnishing  them  air  to  breathe  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  would  not  furnish  a  perma¬ 
nent  supply  of  food  for  anywhere  near 
that  many.  If  the  brook  is  larger  than 
I  imagine  from  the  description,  the  pond 
might  support  even  more  fish. 

If  the  pond  is  well  shaded  by  bushes, 
so  that  only  a  little  of  the  surface  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  direct  sun,  it  might  keep 
cool  enough  for  brook  trout.  If  not  quite 
so  cool,  bass  might  do  well  there.  How¬ 
ever,  the  description  does  not  look  very 
favorable  for  either.  Perch  and  sun  fish 
are  the  American  fishes  best  adapted  to 
such  a  situation.  They  do  not  have  a 
very  big  reputation  as  game  fish  in  this 
country,  but  are  far  superior  to  many 
that  are  much  fished  for  in  Europe.  It 
is  as  much  as  a  man’s  reputation  is 
worth  to  admit  that  he  fishes  for  chubs 
in  this  country,  and  yet  Izaak  Walton 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  capture  of 
a  fish  no  better,  the  English  chub.  Our 
common  sunfish,  the  bluegill,  the  green 
sunfish,  either  of  the  crappies,  the  rock 
bass,  the  warmonth,  the  yellow  perch,  the 
white  perch,  or  even  the  channel  cat  is 
far  superior  to  the  English  dace,  chub, 
rudd  or  bream,  either  for  food  or  game. 

Where  to  get  the  fish  to  stock  the  pond 
is  not  so  easily  answered.  Your  State 
Pish  and  Game  Commission,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  it  is  known,  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  furnish  the  information.  In 
entirely  too  many  cases  in  the  past  such 
commissions  have  not  been  willing  to  do 
this.  They  have  been  put  in  power  large¬ 
ly  through  the  efforts  of  city  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  been  mainly  concerned 
with  the  increase  of  “open”  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  idea 
that  all  fish  and  game,  wherever  found, 
belong  to  the  community  in  general,  and 
that  anyone  who  complies  with  certain 
arbitrary  rules  may  gain  a  limited 
ownership  of  the  dead  body  of  the 
beast,  bird  or  fish  but  must  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  gain 
any  control  or  ownership  of  the  living 
animal.  They  have  fought  strenuously 
against  any  rules  which  would  permit 
breeding  such  animals  except  by  the 
State  officers.  They  have  been  able  to 
hinder  but  not  entirely  stop  the  march 
of  progress  in  these  matters,  and  there 
are  hints  that  they  may  receive  further 
reverses  in  the  future.  Even  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
dicated  such  a  change  in  a  recent  ruling 
that  possession  must  precede  ownership. 

There  are  many  private  hatcheries 
which  sell  young  trout  of  several  species 
for  planting  on  private  property.  Others 
produce  bass  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
must  be  a  few,  at  least  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  some  kinds  of  panfish  for  stock¬ 
ing  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by 
“green  moss,”  There  are  two  groups  of 
plants  which  are  often  called  moss,  grass, 
waterweed,  conferva*,  etc.,  algse  and 
flowering  plants.  The  most  common 
algae  to  which  such  names  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  grow  like  long  strands  of  hair 
in  the  water.  Other  algse  grow  in  thin 
mats  on  the  bottom  until,  on  a  bright  sun¬ 
ny  day,  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  pro¬ 
duce  pulls  them  loose  and  they  float  to  the 
surface  and  are  called  “frog  spawn”  or 
“frog  spittle.”  The  algse  that  grow  like 
long  strands  of  hair  in  the  water  usually 


indicate  considerably  pollution,  especially 
with  animal  excrement.  Many  mosqui¬ 
toes  breeding  in  the  water  is  a  similar  in¬ 
dication. 

The  flowering  plants  which  grow  in 
the  water  are  of  many  species,  and  are 
often  called  duckweed,  pondweed,  milfoil, 
foxtail,  eel  grass,  tape  grass,  etc.  A  few 
live  entirely  below  the  surface  but  most 
of  them  send  their  flowers  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  are  usually  an  indication  of 
good  conditions  for  the  life  of  fish.  If 
they  become  too  dense  they  may  be  raked 
out  of  a  small  pond.  They  furnish  fav¬ 
orable  situations  for  the  growth  of  fish 
and  of  the  creatures  on  which  the  fish 
feed.  A  pond  in  which  no  green  plants 
grow  is  hardly  fit  for  fish  to  live  in. 

If  the  pond  is  filled  with  a  dense  mat 
of  the  hairlike  algse  and  has  none  of  the 
flowering  plants  the  latter  may  be  in¬ 
troduced.  A  trip  to  some  natural  pond 
or  old  millpond  near  home  may  furnish 
plenty  of  material  or  some  of  the  species 


may  be  bought  in  small  lots  from  dealers 
jn  aquarium  supplies.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  might  be  possible  to  sell  the  surplus 
stock,  especially  in  the  Fall,  to  such  deal¬ 
ers.  The  home  aquariums  use  a  large 
amount  each  Winter. 

If  the  pond  is  stocked  with  fish,  es¬ 
pecially  sunfish,  the  mosquito  question 
will  probably  be  largely  taken  care  of.  If 
entire  relief  does  not  come  in  that  way, 
the  introduction  of  some  species  of  top 
minnow,  particularly  Gambusia  (go  to 
the  aquarium  dealer  again)  will  take 
care  of  the  rest  of  the  mosquitoes  and 
furnish  some  food  for  the  other  fish.  Do 
not  forget  that  more  mosquitoes  will 
breed  in  footprints  along  the  bank  than 
in  the  main  pond.  Any  water,  especially 
if  polluted,  in  small  puddles,  whether  in 
a  footprint  by  the  pond  or  in  a  tin  can 
in  the  alley  is  likely  to  raise  good  husky 
mosquitoes  if  left  alone  for  about  two 
weeks.  Alfred  c.  weed. 
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the  walls  and  ruin  the  paper.  When  the 
men  were  treating  the  oats  for  smut  last 
Spring  I  begged  a  tablespoon  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  which  I  put  in  the  room  on  a 
saucer,  then  closed  the  windows.  The 
flies  were  quickly  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  an 
efficient  poison  for  ordinary  house-flies. 
The  standard  method  is  to  use  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  formalin  to  one  pint  of  milk, 
or  milk  and  water.  Pour  this  out  in 
shallow  plates,  so  the  flies  can  get  at  it 
easily.  A  piece  of  bread  put  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  plate  will  allow  more  space 
for  flies  to  alight  and  feed.  H.  f. 


Honey  Flies 

My  spare  bedroom  or  guest  room  faces 
the  south,  and  I  was  always  troubled 
with  honey  flies.  At  night  they  would 
settle  in  bunches  behind  pictures  and  on 


Can  We  Poison  Bats? 

My  attic  is  infested  with  bats.  I  put 
a  piece  of  bacon  that  had  been  soaked  in 
sodium  cyanide  solution  on  the  floor  of 
the  attic.  The  next  morning  it  had  been 
nibbled  at,  and  there  was  a  deat  bat  on 
the  floor,  and  since  'then  they  haven’t 
come  in.  However,  I  will  try  to  stop  up 
the  hole  on  the  outside  when  they  are  out 
at  night  as  suggested  by  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents.  h.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 


Fencing 

-fin-t-'-f  If  I  ?*|  I 'IT  xo  and  IX Vi 

i  mm  1  1  1  '  Gauge 

Galvanized 
Field  Fence 

20C  ?o£ 

These  his  bargains  In 
splendid  galvanized 
Held  and  poultry 
fencing  are  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  big  purchase  of  50  car 

wires.  . 

Stay  Wire*  6  Inch*.  ■(>*•* 

j No.  of  Brice 


—  Building  Material  and  Supplies! 

This  is  the  first  announcement  of  our  great  Fall  Sale  and 
your  best  opportunity  to  buy  at  lowest  prices.  Bigger 
values  than  ever  are  waiting  for  you  here  at  America’s  head¬ 
quarters  for  good  building  materials  and  general  supplies. 

>  — direct  from  this 


Order  'Tndnn  — direct  from  this 
iy/  UC/  A  UUUy  page  or  mall  the 
.  ,  .  „  coupon  below  for 

big  new  free  General  Catalog  of  building 
materials  and  general  supplies.  All  .prices 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  Chicago. 


[jggj 

Kooffsto 


Guaranteed 

House  Paint 


?2i2 


Height  No.  of  i*1-  . 
Ins.  Line  Wires  far  Rod 

i . ;  I:::::::i5c 

SS .  9  . 41c 

47:::::::.io . 


Stay  Wires  I  2  lncha*:ai»art 

No.  of  Price 


Height 
Tns. 

26. 

32. 

39. 

47. 

56 


Line  Wires  Par  Rod 

7  . 20c 

8  . 25c 

.  ..  .  9 . 27c 

_ 10 . 31c 

11 . 35c 


'll  ...,50c  no.. . A 

,  « top 

and  bottom  wires  and  No.  H  wrt 

Stay  Wire*  6  Inch**  apart  Tfpilrtlt  No.  of  1  rice 

No.  of  vrice 

- —  -  Per  Rod 

.  .35c 


Per 
Gallon 

No.  9-MA-18.  Guaran¬ 
teed  best  quality  house 
paint  In  white,  black  and 
26  colors.  Will  not  fade, 
blister  or  peel.  Per  gal . J2.10 

SPECIAT  f  No-  9-MA-10. 

arbVlAi,.  Outfit  of  5  gallon 
kit  Harris  Guaranteed  House  Paint  and 
high  grade  4  in.  paint  brush  set  in  rub¬ 
ber.  Complete . $11.00 

Barn  and  Garage  Paint 

No.  9-MA-20.  Guaranteed  finest 
Choice  of  red,  yellow  or  maroon.  Per 

sal . . 

SPECIAT  (  No.  9-MA-21. 

orCi^lilLi  Outfit  of  5  gallon 
kit  Harris  Garage  and  Bam  Paint  with 
high  grade  4  in.  paint  brush  set  in  .rub¬ 
ber.  Complete .  $8  00 


Square 


St«j  ** 

Height 
Ins. 


Height"  No.  of 
Ins.  Line  Wires 

26 .  V.. 

32 .  8.. 


Per  Rod 
.  .25c 
.  .30c 
.  .34c 
.  .38c 
.  .42c 


Line  Wires 

a:::::::: 

. . 9.« 

. ii-: 60c  so . 

~  Sk  .  * 

No*  2"5 2  48  ins’  high  19  cross  wires,  per  rod. .  45« 

No.  2'S2£‘tc*  60  to  high  22  cross  wires,  per  rod. .  55£ 
N°-  2'Kft:lS:  72  Ins!  high  25  cross  wires,  per.rod . .  6H 


I  Heating; 

I  PIPELESS  *  I 

I  I:  v/l  nmuter 


ml 


FURNACE 
Double  A 
Casing  ©9 

No.  I7-MA-22.  A  pin  gib 

register  heating  system.  Warm 
air  rises  through  center  of 
register  and  returns  through 
cold  air  intake.  Diam.  fire 
pot  18  ins.  Heating  capacity 
10,000  cu.  ft.  Floor  register 
size  24  x  27  ins. 


Galvanized  Sheets 
£or  Roofing  O  Siding 
Per  100 

Sq. 

_ _  Pi 

ize!i  Overhauled  galvan- 

Per  square  of.  100  sq.  ft. . .  .  . 

NOTE!  eTrr^itedUsh^te°2|r^le^?^S 

flame  class  of  material  « hnrm  and  22  gauge 

your  building  and  gaugeof  inatert«iGlvf  tUmenal<to  of 
then,  quote  prices  and ^fuU  lnfonl^Uon  CITe<1-  We  wlu 

No.  13-MAa-2"teOvfrtotof?Ste‘I  Sheet« 

mailed  free  on  request?*  d  pl  te  iu  rooflnS  bulletin. 

No.  7-MA.,fla*e  Coated  Roofing 

rooflng.  Rolls  “ntain^os8!10,,90  sIate  coated 

Other  grades  as  low  as'  per'roli . $1-75 

Smooth  nfetoe  mtofed®^0'0""*  "  ' '  1'5° 
Light  weight  for  Ilolig  MV?"i’vltl1  trimmings, 
sheathing,  per  roll  tlves  more  warmth  than 

Medium  weight  for  roofing’  . . . 

Heavy  weight  for  roofing,  pe?  roll .  ! .  J-25 

No.  13- M  A -26  ®M**gie« 

10()e8f?°ftted  as^lt  shhffi  alTow  Cdp erbI£?uar!?' ft 


Corn  Sheller 

$89Z* 

7S  to  IXS 
Bushels 
per  Hour 


No. 

3G-MA-27. 

Complete 
with  clean¬ 
ing  system; 
cob  stacker,  grain  elevator 
and  automatic  feeder  as 
shown.  Capacity  75  to  125 
bushels  per  hour  with  a  6  H.  P. 
engine.  Price . $89.72 

AMERICA’S  GREATEST 

HOME  OFFER! 


Complete  Heating  Systems 


We  furnish  every  needed  Item  to  completely  install  warm  air 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  systems,  guaranteed  to  heat 
your  building  in  coldest  weather. 

Free  Engineering  Service! 

Just  send  us  a  rough  sketch  showing  size  and  location  of  the 
rooms,  number  of  doors  and  windows  and  their  sizes  height  of 
ceiling,  and  our  engineers  will  send  you  a  complete  estimate 
of  the  best,  most  economical  plant  for  your  home  ineludlmr 
all  material  for  its  Installation.  Experts  are  waiting  to  help 
you  solve  your  heating  problems.  They  show  you  how  to  do 
your  own  installing  and  save  big  money. 
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No.  MA-104 

But  one  of  many  attractive  homes  offered 
at  lowest  prices  during  this  sale.  Get  our 
free  book  for  full  particulars.  This  home 
furnished  under  our  Improved  time  and 
money  saving  Ready-Cut  System;  all  ma¬ 
terial  in  guaranteed  quantities  Including 
6x6  sills,  millwork,  glass,  roofing,  plaster¬ 
board,  hardware,  nails  and  paint.  5 
Rooms,  size  24  x  36  ft.  Sale  Price.  ,  $1066 


a 


a 


No.  10-MA- 

29.  Special 
5  cross  panel 
fir  doors  size 
2  ft.  6  ins.x6 
ft.  6  ins.,  1  % 
In.  thick. 


Best  Made 
STORM  SASH 


Measure  your  windows 
for  storm  sash  today.  We 
furnish  finest  storm  sash 
with  frames  of  clear  white 
pine.  1  %  in.  thick. 
Glazed  with  clear  glass, 
best  putty,  at  lowest 
„  prices. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  list  of 
stock  sizes  sent  free  on  request.  Special 
sizes  made  to  order. 


Pipe  and  Fittings 


No.  6-MA-32.  Iron 
pipe  In  random  lengths, 
threaded  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes. 

One  in.,  per  ft .  6c 

114  In.,  per  ft . 8c 

1 14  In.,  per  ft . 9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . lie 

Pipe  of  all  kinds  in  all 
sizes  priced  proportion¬ 
ately  low. 


Wallboard 


3c 


Sq. 
Ft. 

No.  13-MA-33. 

;  Gold  Medal 
Wallboard  fur¬ 
nished  In  48  In. 
widths.  Lengths 
up  to  12  ft. 
Price  per  sq.  ft . 3c 


Cream  Separator 

*475® 

500 Lb.  Capacity 
No.  36-MA-28. 

Efficient  popular 
sized  Harris 
*  *  Cream 
Getter" 

Cream  Sep¬ 
arator.  Built  for 
long  service 
and  Peerless 
skimming. 

Capacity  500  lbs. 
per  hour.  Easy 
to  operate.  Sale  price. ,  .  $47,50 

Bathroom  Outfit 


Mixed  Nails 


No.  2-MA-34.  Splendid 
assortment  of  brand  new 
wire  nails  in  all  sizes  from 
3d  to  40d.  Handy  about 
the  home,  workshop  and 
farm.  Include  a  keg  with 
your  order.  The  price 
per  100  lbs . $1.85 


Enameled  Sink 


#12 


No.  5-MA-35.  White 
porcelain  enamel  roll  rim 
kitchen  sinks  with  two 
faucets  and  trap.  Size 
18  x  24  ina.  Each.  $12.00 


$598 

Combina¬ 
tion  Door 
No.  10-MA- 

30.  Con¬ 
verted  In  a 
moment  to  a 
screen  or 
storm  door 
by  changing 
sections. 
Painted 
gray.  Size  2 
ft.  8%  in.  x6 
ft.  9}^  in. 


$21.00  $31.00  $12.50 

No.  5-M  A-31.  Bathroom  outfit  complete. 
Including  bathtub  5  ft.  long  and  30  Ins. 
wlf}e.  coated  on  the  Inside  and  over  3  in. 

'f’hlte  porcelain  enamel, 
ritted  with  nickel  plated  compression 
double  bathcock  with  china  handles  in¬ 
dexed  ‘Hot”  and  “Cold.”  Nickel  Plated 
connected  waste  and  overflow. 

Closet  outfit  with  washdown  type  vit¬ 
reous  earthenware  bowl  and  white  earth¬ 
enware  tank.  Best  fittings.  Mahogany 
finished  closet  seat  and  cover. 

Deep  apron  style  lavatory  coated  with 
gglte  porcelain  enamel,  size  18x21  Ins. 
Fitted  with  nickel  plated  compression 
faucets  with  china  tops  marked  “Hot”  and 
Cold.  “  P "  trap  to  wall.  Price  of  out¬ 
fit  complete .  $64.00 


Harris  Brothers  Co, 

Depi.MA-37  35ih  &  Iron  Streets  Ckicaqo.Ill. 


Mail  this  COUPON! 

Harris  Brothers  Co.,  CHICAGO 
....  ,  Dept.  MA-37 

Without  obligation,  send  mo  your  latest 
free  250  page  catalog.  I  am  interested  in: 


Name, 


Addrems  . 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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You  can  make 

loafer  land  produce 


>11 Z-.  J 


YOU  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  land 
you  already  have  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  clearing  off  the  stumps  and 
boulders — the  “loafers”  which  occupy 
space  where  crops  ought  to  be  growing. 

Stumps  and  boulders  also  harbor  plant 
and  insect  pests.  Accidents  to  the  farmer 
and  breakage  to  his  implements  and 
equipment  are  caused  by  these  costly 
stumps  and  boulders. 

Clear  your  land  completely  and  make  it  100% 
productive.  Du  Pont  dynamite  is  a  sure,  cer¬ 
tain  and  thorough  “workman” — always  ready 
to  force  these  “loafers”  to  leave  your  farm. 

When  you  see  your  dealer  about  dynamite  for 
your  next  land-clearing  job,  be  sure  to  ask  for 
a  du  Pont  brand  of  dynamite.  On  the  case 
and  cartridge  is  the  du  Pont  “oval” — signifi¬ 
cant  of  123  years  of  powder  making. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  Office  for  the  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Handbook  of  Explosives” — 110  pages  of 
information  on  the  use  of  explosives  on  the 
farm.  It’s  free.  • 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Harvey  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Du  Pont  was  the  pioneer 
in  explosives  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  and 
has  held  that  leadership 
for  122  years. 


PGENUINEK1D 

COMFORT  SUPPER 


,  vRare  bargain  in  gen* 

tune  black  vici-kid  with  flexibly  ^ 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles 
and  Bmooth  in-( 
ner  soles.  Rubber  \ 
heels.  Si7es3-9;1 
Wide  Widths./ 

Order  No.  01273/ 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de< 
lighted 


WE  PAY  ^ 

POSTAGE  if  money'  - 

or  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  Pi 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  0123 
Eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoo  you  now  wear. 

Free  Catalogue  of  wonderful  values  in  men 
**  women’s  and  children’s  sho 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8HI 


102  Hopkins  Place 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Dehorn  Your  Stock 


Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
theKEYSTONE.  Itdoesthework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers.  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122'  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  tlieir  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Farms 


For  the  price  of  the  buildings. 
Oswego  Co.  'E.  C.  Fur,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floocs,side  walks, foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowfu!  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days’ 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
101-OCleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


CASH  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any 
quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and  PAY 
THE  FREIGHT.  Deal  direct  and  save  middleman’s 
profit.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


All-Wool  Blue 
Serge  Dress  Pants 


For  men 
and 

young  men 


$3.75 


Just  give  your  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length  and  we  will 
send  these  blue  serge  dress 
pants  subject  to  your  approval. 
If  they  don’t  fit  you  perfectly. 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  quality,  or  don’t  feel  that 
you  have  made  a  big  saving 
just  send  them  back  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 
Made  of  a  fine  woven  good 
weight  serge  that  is  absolutely 
100%  wool  and  fast  color.  Fin¬ 
ished  with  5  pockets.  Belt  loops. 
Three-inch  hem  at  bottom  that 
is  easily  turned  up  to  form  a 
cuff.  Sizes  28  to  42  waist 
measure,  and  any  inseam 
length.  Just  give  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length,  and  we 
guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  Send 
$3.75  with  order  and  we  will 
pay  postage,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  $3.75  plus  post¬ 
age.  We  sell  these  serge 
pants  as  a  get- acquaint¬ 
ed  offer  for  Our  tailoring  business,  and  they  are 
real  bargains.  Write  Dept.  9. 

METROPOLITAN  TAILORING  CO. 
128  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Simple  Plan  for  Water 
Supply 


Water  Flow  in  Artificial 
Lakes 


I  wish  to  install  a  simple  device  to  cut 
down  water-carrying  from  spring  to 
house.  Much  closer  to  house  than  drink¬ 
ing  water  spring  is  a  wet-weather  spring 
I  wish  to  use  for  domestic  purposes. 

I  propose  to  sink  an  oaken  hogshead  at 
A,  perforated  and  connected  by  l^-in. 
pipe  with  tub  or  half  barrel  at  B.  About 
6  ft.,  perhaps  9  ft.  fall  from  A  to  B.  This 


looks  simple  but  the  help  available  is  of 
the  poorest  and  I  am  not  able  to  he  pres¬ 
ent  personally,  and  in  any  event,  have  no 
background  of  actual  experience  in  put¬ 
ting  in  the  thing  I  have  in  mind.  Granted 
the  idea  is  practical,  advise  me  just 
what  material  to  order,  what  points  to 
make,  and  what  dangers  to  avoid?  Shall 
I  sink  hogshead  A  to  flush  with  ground 
and  put  a  hinged  cover  on  with  hasp  and 
padlock?  Shall  I  treat  hogshead  and  tub 
with  two  coats  of  asphalt  paint  or  would 
red  lead  and  oil  be  better?  Is  l^-in. 
pipe  the  right  size?  At  what  height  in 
hogshead  should  it  enter  and  should  en¬ 
tering  end  be  threaded  and  take  a  large 
nut  inside  hogshead?  I  plan  t®  have  tub 
(B)  sit  on  logs  about  a  foot  above  ground 
(logs  hewn  square)  so  that  snakes,  if 


I  have  a  piece  of  property  consisting 
of  50  acres,  more  or  less,  of  swamp  land, 
situated  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long 
Island.  On  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  this  property  there  is  a  lake,  covering 
about  seven  acres  of  -the  ground.  The 
stream  that  (feeds  this  lake  runs  through 
the  center  of  the  swamp  land  and  is  made 
up  (by  springs  running  into  it  for  its 
entire  length  The  stream  starts  on  the 
above  mentioned  property,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  point  where  the  lake  is  situ¬ 
ated,  it  has  increased  in  size  sufficiently 
to  fill  a  2  ft.  (or  larger)  pipe.  If  I 
should  build  another  lake  on  this  property, 
about  1.000  ft.  above  the  present  one,  and 
of  about  the  same  size,  would  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  second  lake,  after  being 
filled,  in  any  way  affect  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  original  lake?  At  any  point  in 
the  swamip  land,  I  can  find  a  good  flow  of 
water  18  in.  to  2  ft.  below  the  surface. 
The  fall  of  this  swamp  land  would  not  be 
more  than  1  ft.  to  every  500  ft.  A.  w. 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  level  readings  taken  by  your 
local  surveyor  will  tell  yon  the  work 
necessary  to  form  a  basin  for  a  second 
lake  above  the  first.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion  I  would  expect  it  to  be  so  shallow 
that  it  would  soon  fill  with  reeds  and 
water  grasses,  for  if  depressions  already 
existed  it  would  seem  that  they  would 
now  be  filled  with  water.  Aside  from 
evaporation  practically  all  of  the  water  in 
the  proposed  upper  lake  would  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  lower  one,  so  I  would 
not  expect  trouble  from  this  source.  A 
simple  measurement  toy  means  of  a  weir 


rising  there,  can  be  seen  readily.  Ques¬ 
tion  then  arises  should  pipe  be  buried  at 
least  2  ft.  from  A  to  B  and  come  up  into 
B  through  bottom  of  tub,  or  in  gooseneck 
form  outside  of  tub.  We  have  severe 
Winter  weather  in  mountain  Virginia,  at 
2,500  ft.  up,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have 
supply  frozen  up.  How  about  perfora¬ 
tions  in  hogshead?  Sides  and  bottom 
both?  What  size  holes  and  how  many? 

I  do  not  think  water  will  rise  in  hogs¬ 
head  to  give  pressure  unless  hogshead  is 
down  in  ground,  as  the  soil  is  porous  and 
water  will  seep  away  unless  caught  in 
buried  cistern.  J.  F. 

Virginia. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  remove  the 
bottom  from  the  hogshead  and  after  the 
•hole  has  been  dug  and  some  gravel  placed 
in  the  bottom,  the  bottomless  hogshead 
can  be  placed  upon  the  gravel  and  the 
sides  filled  around  with  earth.  The  water 
will  come  up  through  the  gravel  in  the 
bottom.  The  most  simple  way  of  doing 
this  work  would  be  to  fit  the  hogshead 
with  a  tight  cover,  hinged  and  held  in 
place  with  a  hasp  and  padlock  if  desired, 
the  essential  thing  being  to  make  its  en¬ 
trance  proof  against  small  animals  and 
insects.  The  water  can  be  dipped  from 
this  tank  then  as  desired.  No  treatment 
of  the  wood  with  asphalt  or  lead  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  Wood  will  not  decay 
when  it  is  constantly  wet.  The  lead  might 
prove  poisonous.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry 
the  water  to  a  lower  tank  a  diteh  can  be 
opened  and  a  pipe  placed  as  shown  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  half  barrel  or  similar  container 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  This  should  also 
be  fitted  with  a  tight  cover  and  an  over¬ 
flow.  If  this  tank  is  placed  on  the 
ground  and  earth  graded  up  about  it  the 
water  will  be  cooler  in  Summer  and  less 
likely  to  freeze  in  Winter  than  it  would 
be  if  the  tank  were  placed  upon  timbers 
as  you  suggest. 

A  %-in.  pipe  will  be  sufficiently  large. 
The  end  entering  the  hogshead  can  be 
threaded  and  screwed  directly  into  a  hole 
bored  in  the  wood.  The  hole  bored  in  the 
side  of  'the  lower  tank  should  be  large 
enough  to  make  a  loose  slip  fit  for  the 
pipe  as  it  cannot  be  screwed  into  both 
the  upper  and  lower  tanks  without  using 
a  union.  I  realize  what  it  is  to  try  and 
do  a  piece  of  work  with  unskilled  help 
but  I  think  that  you  will  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  making  this  improvement. 
An  examination  of  the  surroundings  may 
show  you  that  your  drinking  water  may 
be  piped  into  the  house. 


will  give  you  the  quantity  of  water  flow¬ 
ing.  The  statement — “enough  to  fill  a 
2  ft.  pipe”  really  tells  nothing  about  the 
quantity,  as  it  would  all  depend  upon 
the  velocity,  the  greater  the  velocity  in 
a  2-ft.  pipe  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged. 


Construction  of  Ice-house 

(Would  you  give  dimensions  and  con¬ 
struction  of  an  ice-house  which  would  be 
large  enough  to  supply  plenty  of  ice  for 
a  family  of  six  people?  I  have  just  bought 
a  farm,  and  there  are  enough  old  build¬ 
ings  to  put  up  a  good  ice-house.  R.  J.  F. 

The  amount  of  ice  used  by  a  family 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  equipment 
provided  for  storing  food.  With  a  good 
type  of  refrigerator  200  lbs.  per  week  is 
ample  for  the  average  family.  If  ice  is 
desired  for  five  months,  June  to  October, 
approximately  four  tons  will  be  required. 
To  this  should  be  added  at  least  50  per 
cent  for  waste  making  six  tons  the  re¬ 
quired  amount. 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  57  lbs., 
and  approximately  40  cubic  feet  are  re¬ 
quired  as  storage  space  for  a  ton.  An 
ice  pile  6  ft.  square  at  the  base  and  6  ft. 
high  would  contain  nearly  the  six  tons, 
but  such  a  small  pile  would  be  difficult 
to  pack  properly. 

An  ice-house  10  ft.  square  and  8  to 
10  ft.  in  height  will  meet  all  your  re¬ 
quirements.  It  can  be  very  roughly  and 
cheaply  made  provided  it  is  on  a  well- 
drained  location.  Even  a  roof  is  not 
necessary,  although  it  is  desirable.  Place 
about  I'S  in.  of  marsh  hay,  planer  shav¬ 
ings  or  sawdust  under  the  pile,  and  cover 
it  on  all  sides  with  an  equal  amount, 
and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing,  and  if  no  roof  is  used  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  an  extra  covering  of  marsh 
hay,  straw  or  evergreen  boughs  over  the 
top. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  has 
an  excellent  bulletin  on  ice  storage  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  it. 


A  doctor  was  examining  a  man  who 
had  come  to  him  for  the  first  time.  Satis¬ 
fied  at  last,  the  doctor  looked  at  him 
gravely.  “You  are  in  bad  shape,”  he  said. 
“What  you  need  is  a  sea  voyage.  Can 
you  manage  it?”  “Oh,  yes,”  replied  the 
patient.  “I’m  second  mate  on  the  Anna 
Marie,  just  in  from  Hongkong.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 
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and  Save  Up  to  * 2000 ! 


Home  No.  506 


A  big,  roomy  farm 
home  with  4  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen 
and  bath.  Materials 


$2174 


200  Homfe  Plans 


Photos,  floor-plans,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  homes.  3  to 
10  rooms;  $750  to  $3,000. 


Book  of  Barns 

Shows  654  sizes  and 
kinds  of  barns-  feed ,  stock, 
general, hay ,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses,  granaries  and 
corncribs. 


Building  Material 
Catalog 

Everything  for  building, 
at  wholesale  prices. 


Get  Our  Wholesale  Prices 
Before  You  Build! 

The  Buying  Power  of  200,000  Customers 
Helps  You  to  Big  Savings! 

Because  of  the  tremendous  volume  made  possible  through 
the  purchases  of  200,000  customers,  you  can  buy  highest 
quality  at  lowest  wholesale  prices  from  Gordon- Van  Tine. 

We  operate  four  mills,  cut  and  ship  lumber  and  material 
in  trainloads,  and  hence  sell  far  below  ordinary  retail 
lumber  markets.  You’ll  save  even  on  a  $25  order  !  Get 
prices  for  fall  building  NOW! 

You  Can  Do  Your  Own  Building 


Barn  AT ft  J.A2  A  wonderful  value  in  a  Gothic-roof 
5***'  ,  *  Twenty  other  sizes  shown  in  Barn 

Moor  plan  to  suit  your  needs.  Materials  , 


barn —  Cf,. 

Book. 

.  .  30  x  36 


*948 


We  machine-saw  heavy  joists,  studs,  rafters  and  sheathing  at  mill. 
This  saves  30%  of  your  labor  on  the  job.  Ready-Cut  Plans  are  so  easy  to 
follow  and  material  so  accurately  cut  that  hundreds  of  buyers  put  up  their 
own  houses  and  barns.  Material  also  supplied  Not  Ready-Cut  if  desired. 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 


Lumber  Cabinets  Bathroom  Screens  Mouldings 

Shingles  Flooring  and  Plumbing  Paints  and  Stair* 


Lath 
Buffets 


Windows  Supplies 
Doors  Roofing 


Varnishes  Furnaces 
Glass  Wallboard.etc. 


20-Year  Guarantee! 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  build¬ 
ing  business  that  gives  you  a  20-year 
guarantee  on  your  home. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills 
to  Figure 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hard¬ 
ware  and  paints  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Whatever  you  are  going  to 
build,  remodel  or  repair,  send 
us  your  list  of  materials  and  we 
will  figure  it  free  and  give  you 
lowest  freight-paid  prices. 


Poultry 
House  N?  479 
12x  20 

*138 


Modern,  scientific  type.  Large,  low  win¬ 
dows,  hinged  at  top,  admit  sunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  windows  light  feeding  pas¬ 
sage  at  back. 


Jap-a-Top  Slate  Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll.  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails 
and  cement.  Fire- 
resisting;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 


$J95 


Per 

Roll 


Clear  White  Pine 
5x  Panel  Door 

The  Standard  Door 
of  America.  Finest 
manufacture,  lumber 
“A”quality  white 
pine.  Size  2-6  x  6-6 
— 1  yi  inch  thick. 

A  Special 

Gordon-VanTine  Bargain 

$340 


Gordon -Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 

Goes  further.  Lasts  longer.  Spe¬ 
cial  kinds  for 


Garages  $89 
and  Up 


every  purpose. 
Highest  quali¬ 
ty  house  paint, 
all  colors. 

$2 

Per  Gallon 


Lumber  ready-cut, 
bundled  and  marked. 
Build  it  yourself. 


Four  Big 
Mills 

Davenport,  Iowa 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chehalis,  Wash. 
Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 


Hod  House 
No  482 

24  x  30 


?379 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


r 


This  house  provides  both  air  and  sunshine. 
Note  roof  windows— plenty  of  warm  sunshine 
and  good  ventilation.  Roof  of  best  slate-sur¬ 
faced,  fire-resistant  roofing.  A  wonderful  value. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co., 

615  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books, 
follows: 


1 

I 


I  expect  to  □  Build;  □  Repair;  as 


ESTABLISHED  IQS  5  |  . . . - .  | 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  i  Name - - I 

615^Gordon^Stree1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^JDavenport^[owa^^ddress  1 


You  can  save  $200  lo  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  trom  mill 
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33%  of  this  Grain  Ration 

is 


MEAL 

Mr.  E.  S.  Chandler,  breeder  of 
heavy  producing  Ayrshires  at  Bris- 
tol,  Pa.,  is  one  of  thousands  of 
successful  dairymen  who  use  a 
large  percentage  of  Linseed  Meal 
in  their  grain  rations.  He  uses — 

One-third  Ground  Corn 
One-third  Oats 
One-third  Linseed  Meal 

He  writes  us:  “Regarding  the  value  of  Linseed  Meal  as  a  feed,  will 
say  we  use  33  %  with  farm  grown  feeds  as  a  summer  and  winter  feed 
for  young  stock  and  milking  herd.  Having  no  digestive  trouble,  the 
stock  is  in  perfect  health  and  producing  better  than  on  any  other 
feed  we  have  used.” 

Increased  Milk  Flow  15%  to  25% 

Mr.  J.  H.  Berger,  Manager  Jersey  Crest  Farms,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  writes: 
For  herd  work  and  register  of  merit  feeding,  linseed  meal  has  been  most 
essential  in  helping  us  to  balance  up  our  rations  with  the  home  grown 
feed  which  we  raise  on  the  farm. 

Approximately  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  ration  consists  of  Linseed 
Meal.  I  have  found  that  in  many  instances  Linseed  Meal  has  increased  our 
milk  flow  from  15%  to  25%,  especially  in  cases  where  the  hay  was  poor. 

Proven  Profitable  With  All  Farm  Animals 

— With  Beef  Cattle 

Paid  $12.79  per  ton  profit  in  fatten¬ 
ing  baby  beeves — Minnesota. 

— With  Poultry 

Widely  recommended  by  poultry- 
men  as  an  excellent  feed,  especially 
during  molting  period. 


—With  Hogs 

Was  worth  $85  per  ton  when  added 
to  a  corn  and  tankage  ration  for 
pigs — Wisconsin. 

— With  Sheep 

Proved  worth  $13  per  ton  more 
than  it  cost  in  fattening  lambs — 
Nebraska. 


Balance  Your  Rations  for  Greater  Profit 

We  can  help  you — easily  but  accurately.  It  has  all  been  figured  out  in  the 
two  books  listed  in  the  Coupon  below.  These  books  are  chock  full  of 
feeding  rations  which  include  all  manner  of  feeds  in  various  proportions, 
extensively  used  by  farmers, 


breeders,  feeders  and  experiment 
stations.  Get  these  books,  and  in 
addition  write  to  our  Secretary, 
who  has  had  extensive 
farm  and  experiment  sta' 
tion  experience,  if  you 
have  any  unusual 
feeding  problems 
to  solve.  No  obli' 
gation. 


COUPON 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL  Dept. 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE  J-10 

ROOM  1122,  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or 
both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  "X” 
below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as 
told  by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and 
Dairymen." 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal,"  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author 
with  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority 
on  Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

Name. 


T  own . 

R.  F.  D. 


. State . 


Balance  the  Ration  fVith 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


MEAL 


Things  To  Think  About 


Cut  Out  the  Government 
Expense 

Our  President  seems  to  be  the  man  for 
the  hour,  for  liis  greatest  enthusiasm 
seems  to  be  for  checking  the  riot  of  ex¬ 
penditure  which  is  loading  the  taxes  on¬ 
to  us.  The  most  superficial  glance  at 
our  government  reveals  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  extravagance  and  waste  in  almost,  if 
not  quite,  every  department.  I  spent  a 
Winter  in  Washington,  and  had  oculai 
evidence  of  the  mobs  that  at  four  throng 
the  streets  of  that  city — going  home  from 
their  government  jobs.  I  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  some  of  these  civil 
service  individuals.  I  was  in  the  house 
with  one  whose  intelligence  was  little 
above  that  of  a  fairly  intelligent  moron. 
She  was  in  government  service,  and  had 
happened  to  fall  on  the  cement  sidewalk 
on  the  property  owned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and,  therefore,  under  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  rules,  could  not  be  discharged,  now 
(having  broken  her  hip)  being  a  ward  of 
the  government  for  life,  as  the  injury 
was  received  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
other  words,  because  this  moron  fell  a 
few  feet  the  other  side  of  the  government 
line,  you  and  I  have  to  help  pay  her  a 
hundred  a  month  for  services  which  are 
not  worth  it  and  never  were.  She  goes  to 
work,  having  recovered  the  use  of  her 
legs,  and  her  service  is  probably  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  which  was  not  very  good. 

Having  once  got  into  the  civil  service, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  discharged,  without 
what  amounts  virtually  to  a  trial.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  shoals  of  women  were  taken 
into  the  civil  service.  Anything  could  get 
in.  My  friend,  who,  during  the  war, 
opened  her  house  to  employes,  had  a  re¬ 
markably  green  girl  from  the  country  in 
her  house.  She  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  government  service,  but  my  friend 
said :  “I  don’t  see  how  she  could  ever 
have  passed  the  examinations.  She  wrote 
me  a  letter,  and  in  it,  referred  to  hitching 
a  horse.  She  said :  ‘I  can  hie  up  a  boss.” 
But  the  girl  passed  her  examination,  and, 
for  which  all  I  know,  is  still  there,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  hundred  a  month  or  so,  for 
which  you  and  I  help  to  pay. 

During  the  World  ‘War,  there  was  a 
call  for  all  the  help  that  could  be  se¬ 
cured.  Thousands  of  women  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  at  fair  salaries.  Miles  of  build¬ 
ings  went  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  more  or  less  impermanent  popula¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  easier  to  cling  to  a  well¬ 
paying,  though  unnecessary  job,  than  it 
is  to  drop  it  out  of  altruistic  motives. 
Those  employes  are  going  to  cling  like 
grim  death  to  their  jobs,  and  not  only 
those  employes,  but  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  are  going,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  (mostly  greed)  to  stick  like  grim 
death,  to  things  as  they  are.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  delirium  of  waste  and  riotous  extra¬ 
vagance  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  goes  on  wdiere  shall  we  be?  Where 
are  we  now?  Slaving  the  year  through 
(we  farmers)  to  get  enough  cash  together 
to  pay  our  outrageous  taxes. 

How  to  help  it?  Only  onp  way — re¬ 
member  that  —  only  one.  Write  earnest¬ 
ly  and  strongly  to  your  Congressman,  and 
tell  him  you  will  support  him  if  he  backs 
up  our  good  friend  Ooolidge,  in  his  cour¬ 
ageous  and  unpopular  effort  to  cut  down 
government  expenses.  You  who  live  in 
villages  and  towns,  form  little  clubs  and 
send  in  names  enough  to  make  a  dent  on 
your  Congressman.  Uphold  Coolidge  in 
his  good  work.  Help  him  in  his  task  of 
trying  to  help  us.  ellen  de  graff. 


Stopping-  Places  for 
Rubbernecks 

It  makes  me  real  glad  to  read  anything 
about  touring  vacations  in  The  R.  'N.-Y. 
In  these  days  of  push,  vacations  are 
needed,  so  we  take  them  and  have  so 
many  pleasant  recollections  that  it  seems 
like  a  letter  from  home  to  read  of  the 
places  and  people.  This  land  is  full  of 
nice  folks  that  we  should  enjoy.  We  go 
light  and  stop  mostly  at  hotels,  but  it 
would  be  so  much  pleasanter  to  stay  with 
people  of  our  class.  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  in¬ 
stead  of  commercialized  homes  where  you 
deal  same  as  at  filling  stations. 

As  we  scoot  along  there  are  many 
homesteads  where  we  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  courtesies  and  enjoy  hospitality, 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  friendship.  It  is 
a  day’s  run  to  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  where  we 
found  retired  farmers  in  town,  at  a  sign, 
“A  good  bed  for  a  dollar.”  'Our  bill  for 
four  there  was  $8.  The  hotel  wanted 
$20  and  we  paid  $28  one  place  where 
accommodations  were  no  better,  minus 
hospitality.  Shortly  after  our  trip  we 
read  of  two  ladies  near  Glens  Falls  that 
appealed  to  us.  We  put  in  a  stuffy  night 
there  and  if  we  return  will  locate  those 
ladies. 

At  South  Falmouth,  other  side  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  we  found  a  captain’s 
widow  on  a  bleak  farm.  The  memory  of 
that  cooking  lingers,  and  what  a  lot 
she  could  tell  and  show  us.  At  Nichol- 
ville  an  old  subscriber  forced  an  “an¬ 
tique”  on  me  so  I  would  not  forget  him. 
It  is  a  fleam  with  three  lances,  the  kind 
they  held  the  dart  over  a  vein  and  hit 


with  a  club  to  let  the  bad  blood  out.  I 
have  held  the  'basin  to  catch  it  during  the 
barbarous  surgery  when  a  boy.  At  Sand 
Bar,  Vt.,  here  was  another  member  of 
the  family  keeping  a  place  which  was  a 
perfect  fit  for  us.  Again  there  was  H.  R. 
Perry  of  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  living  on 
land  that  will  not  grow  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
but  with  barns  full  of  oat  and  pea  hay, 
keeping  a  couple  of  hundred  sheep  on 
120  acres  and  making  money.  It  re¬ 
called  the  story  of  the  old  Maine  man, 
sitting  on  a  rock  in  his  yard  when  a 
visiting  Kansan  asked  him  why  he  didn’t 
sell  for  anything  he  could  get  and  come 
to  Kansas,  where  the  soil  was  15  feet 
deep.  The  old  Yankee  asked,  “What  part 
of  Kansas  might  you  be  from,  what  coun¬ 
ty  and  township?”  and  he  then  said, 
“Wait  a  minute,”  and  got  a  tin  box  with 
mortgages  on  farms  in  his  Kansas  town¬ 
ship. 

There  was  John  C.  'Cottrell  living  on 
the  next  farm,  which  I  did  not  learn  un¬ 
til  leaving.  Then  at  Windham  in  the 
Catskills  was  another  member,  Mr.  Hill, 
on  whom  I  could  only  call,  but  he  said  it 
was  “an  unexpected  pleasure.”  There  is 
a  good  man,  fit  for  a  writing  master  or 
for  drawing,  for  a  professor  or  an  editor, 
a  hard  worker  thinking  he  must  take 
care  of  a  lot  of  land  because  he  has  it. 
My,  what  a  lot  of  good  folks  there  are. 
Associations  with  these  and  many  un¬ 
named  were  the  best  experiences  of  the 
trip,  and  then  there  was  the  scenery  so 
fascinating  to  Middle  Westerners.  It  re¬ 
called  the  old  hymn  : 

“My  willing  soul  would  stay, 

In  such  a  frame  as  this, 

And  sit,  and  sing  itself  away, 

To  everlasting  bliss.” 

Ohio.  w.  w.  keynouos. 


Uniforms  for  School 
Teachers 

I  read  with  much  interest  and  approval 
the  article  which  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  some  weeks  ago  entitled  “Uniforms 
for  Teachers.”  I  have  looked  eagerly 
through  the  papers  since  expecting  that 
many  of  our  people  would  express  their 
ideas  on  the  subject  but  perhaps  all  are 
too  busy  these  hot  days  to  think  of 
writing.  Before  my  marriage  I  was  a 
trained  nurse,  and  only  one  who  has 
earned  and  worn  a  uniform  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  what  it  means.  The  hospital 
where  I  received  my  training  affiliated 
with  Bellevue  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  four  months  there.  "  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  enter  the  nurses’  dining¬ 
room.  and  see  the  pupils  from  the  different 
hospitals,  in  their  various  uniforms. 
Some  wore  blue  and  white  striped  uni¬ 
forms,  some  plain  blue,  some  plain  gray, 
and  others  blue  and  white  check  or  black 
and  white  check,  with  white  aprons  and 
caps.  All  models  of  neatness,  dignity 
and  economy,  and  each  feeling  that  she 
was  a  representative  of  her  school,  and 
must  maintain  its  high  standard. 

Contrast  with  this  the  modern  teacher. 
Bobbed  hair,  painted  face,  transparent, 
sleeveless  knee  dress,  with  stockings  of 
every  hue  and  garters  ditto.  Where  is 
the  dignity  of  appearance  which  would 
command  respect  and  obedience?  When 
adults  first  adopted  the  knee  dress  and 
bobbed  hair,  a  policeman  in  a  large  near¬ 
by  city  saw  two  “little”  girls  on  the 
street  at  a  rather  late  hour.  He  asked 
them  if  it  was  not  time  for  them  to  be 
home  with  their  mothers,  and  discovered 
they  were  high  school  teachers.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  who  has  been  in  Africa  for  12 
years,  on  returning  to  the  United  States, 
was  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  dress  of 
today.  She  said  the  African  dress  is 
unmoral  while  the  American  dress  is  im¬ 
moral.  The  African  wears  palm  oil  and 
sunshine,  the  American  paint,  powder  and 
suggestion.  How  can  we  come  back  to 
normalcy? 

Uniforms  for  teachers  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
teacher  is  her  pupils’  model  whether  she 
wills  to  be  or  not.  Her  influence  is  al¬ 
most  equal  to  home  influence  during  the 
period  of  school  life.  A  teacher  dressed 
plainly,  economically  and  neatly  would  be 
an  inspiration  to  her  pupils  and  everyone 
whom  she  met. 

.  The  coat  dress  of  today,  made  in  a 
linen  finished  cotton  for  warm  weather 
and  blue  serge  for  Winter,  with  long 
or  at  least  -elbow  sleeves  and  a  skirt  not 
more  than  eight  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  -wide  enough  for  comfort,  would  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  sensible  oxfords 
and  cotton  hose,  comprise  a  uniform 
which  our  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  might  well  adopt  to  be  worn 
by  all  teachers.  Some  of  the  parochial 
schools  in  this  vicinity  are  adopting  a 
blue  middy  suit  for  their  academy  girls, 
to  promote  modesty  of  dress. 

I  hope  many  of  our  country  sisters  will 
express  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  If 
each  of  us  does  her  bit  our  influence  will 
be  for  the  right.  (No  good  effort  is  ever 
lost.)  And  perhaps  some  day  uniforms 
for  teachers  may  be  a  reality,  also  gen¬ 
eral  modesty  in  dress  for  all  girls  and 
women.  i.  m.  f. 
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Your  favorite  writer  of  Western  fiction  has  been  on  his 
greatest  adventure— to  the  old  pirate  haunt.  Cocos  Island, 
to  the  Wild  Galapagos,  to  the  little-known  West  Coast 
of  Mexico. 

On  a  voyage  that  cost  him  $135,000,  Zane  Grey  took 
as  his  closest  companions  his  own  young  son  Romer  and 
a  cowboy  from  the  range  country.  Did  they  find  the 
adventure  they  went  after?  They  did !  And  so  will  you ! 
Thrill  follows  thrill  in  this  great  story  of  exploration. 

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  PACIFIC  begins  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  new  monthly  Country  Gentleman. 

It  will  appear  in  four  long  installments,  profusely 
illustrated. 

You  can  have  it  now  in  the  first  four  issues  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  The  Country  Gentleman— at  $1  for  three 

years!  Later  in  book  form  it  will  cost  you  $5. 

Stories  and  articles  by  such  famous  writers  as  Zane  Grey  are  typical  of 
the  wide  range  of  entertaining  outdoor  features  that  will  delight  you  in  the 
big,  brilliant  issues  of  the  new  Country  Gentleman. 

In  addition  you  11  profit  by  all  the  latest  and  the  best  information  and 
ideas  for  the  practical  farmer. 

Crops,  livestock,  dairying,  orchards  and  small  fruits,  poultry,  gardening, 
handy  mechanics,  radio  (with  a  personal  letter  service  for  farm  readers)  — 
these  are  all  regular  departments  now  presented  in  greatly  expanded  form. 

There  s  a  woman’s  section  too  with  inspirational  articles,  together 
with  the  latest  fashions  (patterns  10c.  each),  home  furnishing,  ways  to 
make  money,  ways  to  save  time,  hints  for  health  and  beauty,  sewing, 
handicraft,  and  new  tested  recipes. 

And  a  great  page  for  boys.  And  a  lively  page  for  girls.  It’ s  a. family  affair ! 

In  the  164-page  October  issue  (with  which  you  can  start  your  subscription 
by  using  the  coupon  below)  you’ll  enjoy  such  articles  as  TAKING  POL¬ 
ITICS  OU  r  Ol  RECLAMATION,  by  Malcolm  C.  Cutting; 
PASTEUR  AND  THE  MAD  DOGS,  by  Dr.  Paul  de  Kruif;  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  SUPER  POWER,  by  O.  C.  Merrill;  PRICE  OF 
THE  REGAL  LILY,  by  Chinese”  Wilson;  and  many  others. 

And  short  stories  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  Konrad  Bercovici,  Rose  Wilder 
Lane,  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff;  a  serial  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  and  a 
one-act  comedy  that  you  can  put  on  in  your  community  without  payment 
of  royalty. 

incidentally,  if  you  start  your  subscription  at  once,  you  will  get  next 
month  the  beginning  of  Jeffery  Farnol’s  new  mystery  story,  THE  HIGH 
ADVENTURE. 


All  for  $1 


In  three  years  of  the  New  Monthly  Country  Gentleman,  for  a 
single  dollar,  readers  will  get  at  least — 


12  New  novels  by  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Zane  Grey,  Jeffery 
Farnol,  Albert  Payson 
Terhune  and  other  favor¬ 
ites. 

140  Splendid  short  stories, 
each  complete  in  one  issue. 

325  Special  articles  on  farming, 
marketing,  government, 
industry,  personalities, 
and  so  on. 

100  Brief  radio  articles. 

200  Items  of  handy  mechanics. 

400  Items  on  crops,  livestock, 
poultry,  and  orchards. 

40  Full  articles  on  gardening. 

80  Other  short  gardening 
items. 


36  Pages  of  editorials. 

54  Big  pages  of  humor. 

50  Cartoons. 

288  Newfashions, withsewing 
patterns  at  10c.  apiece. 

36  Discussions  of  home  fur¬ 
nishing. 

40  New  house  plans. 

150  Items  on  health,  beauty, 
handicraft, and  needlecraft. 

36  Pages  for  boys. 

36  Girls’  pages. 

350  Tested,  new  recipes. 

500  Time-  and  labor-saving 
housekeeping  hints. 


3  Years  for  $1 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

835 Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  enclosed  dollar  (check,  money  order  or  dollar  bill*)  please 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Country  Gentleman  for  3  years — 36 
splendid  issues  all  for  a  single  dollar. 

Name 


J  R.  F.  D. 

1  or  Street 

1  Town 

State 

*Send  cash  at  our  risk.  Canadian  price  $1  for  3  years.  Foreign  $2.50 
for  3  years. 

I - 1 
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Countrywide  Situation 

WIIAT  HAPPENED  TO  FARM  VALUES  J  NO 

BOOM  IN  APPLE  PLANTING ;  PRODUCE 

SELLS  SLIGHTLY  LOWER. 

The  new  five-year  census  of  1925  is  not 
all  out  yet,  but  a  few  ideas  of  the  trend 
of  things  in  general  may  be  had  from  the 
advance  sheets. 

A  startling  loss  in  farm  values  is  the 
first  impression.  County  after  county 
reports  the  value  of  its  farms  in  1924 
only  one-third  to  one-half  what  they  were 
worth  in  1920.  Such  figures  bring  home 
the  real  meaning  of  the  terrible  farm 
years  from  1921  to  1923.  Even  the  build¬ 
ings  declined  in  value  during  a  period 
when  the  cost  of  new  building  was  high¬ 
er  than  ever,  but  land  carried  most  of 
the  general  loss  resulting  from  years  of 
low  prices  and  high  production  costs  of 
grain  and  live  stock ;  the  inroads  of  the 
cotton  weevil,  high  taxes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  swarm  of  troubles  that  were 
only  just  beginning  to  thin  out  at  the 
time  the  census  men  were  making  their 
rounds. 

WHEN  VALUES  CRASHED 

But  the  figures  speak  volumes.  When 
farms  in  whole  counties  dropped  two- 
thirds  of  their  value  in  five  years  it  is 
plain  .something  happened  besides  com¬ 
mon  hard  times.  It  was  a  crash  that 
■meant  foreclosures  and  deserted  farms. 
Many  sections  had  fewer  farmers  and 
less  cultivated  land  than  five  years  before. 
Often  there  were  not  so  many  horses  or 
mules  and  more  land  in  grass  or  unused. 
This  suggests  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
many  farmers  'held  on  by  cutting  expenses 
and  doing  what  they  could  with  less  help, 
less  land  in  tillage  and  easier  crops.  One 
thing  is  plain,  if  American  farms  were 
worth  their  money  in  1920,  many  of  them 
are  'better  worth  buying  or  holding  now. 

In  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  regions  the  farm  values  make  a 
better  picture  on  comparison  with  five 
years  ago.  In  many  New  England  coun¬ 
ties  the  farms,  both  land  and  buildings, 
gained  in  estimated  value.  Of  course, 
there  were  great  gains  in  regions  of  real 
estate  boom,  as  in  parts  of  Florida.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  greatest  farm 
bargains  must  be  in  the  adjoining  'State 
of  Georgia  where  the  weevil  hit  hardest 
and  comparative  farm  valuations  are 
lowest.  The  slump  in  the  Middle  West 
reflects  the  collapse  of  the  land  boom  pre¬ 
vailing  in  1919  and  1920,  and  even  the 
present  values,  although  much  reduced, 
do  not  look  very  low  compared  with  some 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

'Not  much  is  shown  in  the  census  re¬ 
garding  special  crop  changes.  These  vary 
much  from  year  to  year,  and  the  figures 
as  yet  are  very  incomplete,  covering  only 
a  few  of  the  States  in  full. 

NO  BOOM  APPLE  PLANTING 

■Orchard  fruits,  except  oranges,  do  not 
■seem  to  have  had  any  boom  although 
prices  of  fruits  held  better  than  most 
other  farm  prices  during  the  depression. 
Many  apple  counties  report  not  so  many 
trees*  as  in  1920  Many  trees  must  have 
died  out  for  some  counties  show  fewer 
apple  trees,  young  and  old,  in  1925  than 
they  had  of  young  trees  in  1920.  The 
general  effect  of  the  apple  census,  so  far 
completed,  is  to  make  an  apple  man  feel 
like  buying  a  good  young  orchard.  It 
seems  very  evident  that  the  apple  grow¬ 
ing  business  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  expansion 
of  apple  exports.  Probably  the  fact  will 
be  still  more  apparent  when  trees  already 
planted  have  reached  the  full-bearing 
age,  and  the  effect  of  light  planting  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  15  years  becomes  evident. 

SEASON’S  HEIGHT 

Current  prices  of  farm  produce  are 
still  showing  the  usual  downward  slant 
that  prevails  when  supplies  are  heaviest. 
Nearly  30,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  shipped  every  week  now,  which 
is  twice  the  average  requirement.  This 
great  volume  is  obtained  only  by  drawing 
very  early  upon  the  northern  shipping 
sections  and  upon  the  late  varieties.  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  are  al¬ 
ready  nearly  cleared  of  the  potato  crop. 
The  .great  southern  apple  region  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  is  also  being  rapidly 
cleaned  up  by  the  requirements  of  the 
apple  export  trade.  This  active  early  de¬ 
mand  for  produce  is  the  best  kind  of 
preparation  for  substantial  markets  in 
late  Fall  and  throughout  the  Winter. 
Most  prices  are  higher  than  last  year 
not  only  for  standard  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  for  meats,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
hay  and  some  kinds  of  grain. 

The  general  welfare  of  farmers  as  re¬ 
ported  by  correspondence  of  one  of  the 
large  farm  supply  companies  is  good 
throughout  the  North,  fair  to  good  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  but  poor  in 
a  few  of  them  where  drouth  was  most 
severe.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  doing  as  well  as  last  year  although 
crops  are  lighter.  g.  b.  f. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Fall  appears  to  be  setting  in  early, 
but  practically  all  crops  are  safe.  But¬ 
ter  is  higher.  Potatoes  bring  big  prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  46  to  53c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
daisies,  flats  and  longhorns,  new,  25  to 
26c;  Limburger,  29  to  30c;  block  Swiss, 
34  to  36c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  42  to 
50c ;  State  and  western  candled,  32  to. 
37c. 

Poultry. — ‘Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  46c;  fowls.  34  to  37c;  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c;  roasters,  32  to  36c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  18  to  28c;  broilers,  20  to  26c; 
springer,  26  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Alexander,  Gravenstein,  Strawberry, 
Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  crabs,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Maiden  Blush,  90c  to  $1.  Pota¬ 
toes,  active ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Jersey,  sack.  $3.75  to  $4;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons.--Peaches,  good 
quality,  scarce ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Hales,  $2.75  to  $3.  Melons,  active; 
cantaloupes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Colorado  flats,  75  to  90c ;  Honey- 
dews,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  Casabas, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Watermelons,  each,  18 
to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  active ; 
Bartlett,  Duchess,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Shel¬ 
don,  $1.75  to  $2;  Seckel,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Plums,  steady ;  Niagara,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Japanese,  90c  to  $1.25;  prunes, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Grapes,  ton,  (at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  shipping  points)  $85  to  $90;  blue, 
20-lb.  basket,  85c  to  $1 ;  California 
Malagas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  Tokays, 
box,  $2  to  $2.25.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
box.  $4.50  to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney, 
$10  to  $10.50 ;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9  ; 
medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
State,  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  firm  for  fancy  ;  beets,  green 
and  wax,  75c  to  $1 ;  Limas,  qt.,  25  to  30c ; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
20c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  ton.  $11.50 
to  $12;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  25c  ;  celery,  bunch,  30  to  50c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  corn,  doz.,  15  to 
20c ;  citron,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers, 
ibu.,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  90c  to  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  75  to  90c ;  Colorado,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  squashes,  bu.,  45  to  65c;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  white, 
75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  65  to  85c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  good  demand  ;  light 
comb,  20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c; 
syrup,  gal.  .$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$1S  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
wheat  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $2S.50;  middlings,  $31.50;  red-dog, 
$45.50 :  cottonseed  meal,  $40 ;  oilmeal, 
$45.50  ;  hominy,  $34.75  ;  gluten,  $43.20  ; 
oat  feed,  $10.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  48  to  49c ; 
first,  45  to  48c ;  seconds,  43  to  44c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  26  to  26%c; 
firsts,  24  to  25c. 

Eggs.— 'Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
63  to  64c ;  mixed  colors,  61  to  62c ;  white, 
58  to  61c ;  western,  firsts,  37  to  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  new,  best,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2;  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $5;  crabapples,  box, 
$1.50  to  $3 ;  peaches,  native,  14-quart 
basket,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  plums,  bslct.,  damson,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  muskmelons,  bu.,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box.  $3.25  to 
$4 ;  grapes,  early,  black,  8-bskt.  carrier, 
75c  to  $1.50 ;  wild  grapes,  box,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1.  Timothv, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2 ;  native,  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.50 
to  $3.75. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  28c ;  chickens, 
large,  27  to  28c ;  small,  24  to  26c ;  roost¬ 
ers,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  36c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
15  to  22c. 

Vegetables.- — 'String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  beets,  box,  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  bbl., 
90c  to  $1.10;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  box,  25  to  75c ;  celery,  box, 
75c  to  $1.50 ;  corn,  box,  40  to  70c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  box,  60c  to  $1.25 ;  eggplant,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  20  to  50c ; 


Lima  beans,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  radishes,  box, 
25  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash. 
Summer,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  turban  and  mar¬ 
row,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  blue  Hubbard,  lb., 
2%  to  3c;  tomatoes,  75c  to  $2;  turnips, 
box.  65  to  85c ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  shell  beans,  box,  $1  to  $2. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

Sept.  23,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  'Sept.  18,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$1.80;  Class  2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class  3B,  $2  ;  Class  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2,  $2; 
Class  3A,  $1.90 ;  Class  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.49  @$0.50 

Good  to  choice .  .45  @  .48 

Lower  grades . 43  @  -43 % 

Packing  stock . 35  @  .40 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25  @$0.25% 

Average  run  . 23  @  .23% 

eggs 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.63 @$0.64 

Medium  to  good . 45@  .55 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 50@  .58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .55@  .60 

Gathered,  best . 45 @  .52 

Common  to  good . 35@  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.24@$0.29 

Chickens . 24!@  .27 

Turkeys  . 28@  .30 

Ducks  . 25@  .26 

Geese . 15@  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 20 @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.40@$0.55 

Old . 20@  .30 

Chickens,  best . 30@  .40 

Fair  to  good  . 27 @  .28 

Broilers  . 27@  .40 

Fowls  . 20@  .31 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Ducks . 25  @  .26 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  .55 

Small,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.00 

Dark  .  2.00@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22 @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .20 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $10.75)@12.00 

Bulls  .  4.50@  5.00 

Cows  .  2.25@  3.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades .  9. 00 @11. 25 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 12.50@16.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.00@$1.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower.  Catskill,  crate.  .  .50@  2.50 

L.  I..  crate . 25@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 15@  .50 

Crate .  1.00@  2.25 

Corn,  100  ears,  Hackensack.  .75@  1.25 

100  ears,  L.  1 . 1.50@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 75@  3.50 

Dills,  bu.  . .  1.00@  2.50 

Eggplant,  crate . 50@  .75 

Endive.  Belgian,  lb . 40@  .43 

Garlic.  100  lbs . 6.50@  7.00 

Kale.  L.  I.,  bbl . 50@  .75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00@12.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  State,  crate . 25 @  1.25 

Western,  Iceberg .  1.00@  2.75 

Lima  beans.  L.  I.,  bag .  1.00@  1.75 

Jersey,  bskt .  1.25@  2.00 

Okra,  carrier  .  1.00@  2.00 

Onions.  100-lb.  bag .  1.25@  2.75 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.00@  1.50 

Peppers,  bskt . 40@  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bskt . 50@  .65 

Squash,  bskt.  or  crate . 75@  1.00 

■Marrow,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.50@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  crate . 75@  2.50 

State  green,  carrier .  1.00@  1.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag.  .  .  .$2.50@$4.25 
Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  3.15@  3.35 


Bulk.  180  lbs .  3.65 @  3.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bskt . $0.50@$2.50 

New,  bbls . 2.25 @  7.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 1.25@  2.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  . . .  3.75  @  5.00 


Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Grapes.  20-lb.  bskt . 

Carrier  . 

Peaches,  Jersey,  bu . 

State,  bu . 

Pears,  bskt . 

Bbl . 

Plums,  damson,  %-bu.  bskt. 

Green  gage  . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  orate . 


,12i@  .35 

.10@  .15 

.50@  .85 

.75@  1.25 
.75 @  2.25 
1.00@  2.75 
1.25@  3.00 
3.50@  8.00 
.50@  .75 

.75@  .85 

2.25'@  2.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $26.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  1S.00@19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Cheese . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70@  .75 

Fowls  . 33@  .37 

Roasting  chickens  . 33@  .37 

Fryers . 33  @  .36 

Ducks,  lb . 30 @  .35 

Turkeys,  lb . 35@  .55 

Green  corn,  ear . 04@  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 0.8 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  new . 04@  .06 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05@  .08 

Onions,  lb . 03@  .05 

Lettuce,  head  . 04@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb.,  new . 03@  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 15@  .30 

Cucumbers,  each . 01  @  .03 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .35 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .06 

Grapes,  table,  lb . 08@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 15@  .35 

Bartlett  pears,  doz . 20@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25 @  .35 

Cantaloupes,  each  . 10@  .15 

Honeydew . 25@  .50 

Watermelons  . 65@  .80 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  22,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson. 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  .... 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . . 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Flour  middlings  . .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . . 


Per  bu. 
. $0.49  % 


.  1.08% 

.  1.07% 

Per  ton. 

. $30.90 

.  33.40 

. 47.40 

37.40 

.  36.40 

.  42.65 

.  47.65 

.  49.65 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Queens  and  Nassau 
Agricultural  Society,  annual  fair,  Mine- 
ola,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — ‘New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  2S-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  10-12. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

■Oct.  8. — Ayrshire.  Alleghanv-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  24. — Holsteins.  Troy-Canton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  Association,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 
Troy,  Pa. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  September 
11,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Bocks 

Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind.... 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Ontario  Agri.  Co.,  Canada  . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Long  Meadow  Fm,  Pa . 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore . 

B. .  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Jasper  E;  Guptill,  Me . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y . 

W.  J.  Arenliolz,  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Kewaydin  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

Davison  Bros.,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio . 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Albert  W.  Buclcee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa . 

S.  R.  Morrell.  Me . 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Thos.  H.  Matteson.  R.  I . 

D.  O.  Witnier,  Mo . 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo . 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

Louis  T,  AyottO,  Conn . 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal . 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J . 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me . 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt . 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Robt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass  . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass.. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Ed  A  Oelkuct,  Cor.n . 

Surjnyfield  Fm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell.  Conn . 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore . 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala . 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas . . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . .’ 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Brummer  &  Frederiekson,  Mich.  .  . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me . 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa . 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa - 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y - 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y . 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . — 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass . 

Robt.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. ... 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thos.  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn.... 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn . • 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Total  . 


Week 

Total 

....  35 

1480 

. . . .  15 

1534 

. . . .  43 

1444 

. . . .  41 

1501 

1346 

....  27 

913 

. .  . .  38 

1486 

. . .  .  39 

1360 

....  20 

1199 

....  46 

1585 

....  22 

1361 

.  .  . .  40 

1031 

....  34 

1567 

....  31 

1388 

.  .  .  .  41 

1280 

....  24 

1085 

1371 

1653 

. . . .  33 

1207 

1850 

. . . .  27 

1297 

.  .  . .  31 

1570 

. . . .  34 

1442 

. . . .  24 

1145 

. . . .  11 

946 

9 

737 

.  . .  .  13 

1020 

.  .  . .  26 

1158 

. . . .  25 

1302 

. . . .  27 

1418 

. . . .  28 

1060 

.  .  . .  17 

1551 

.  .  .  .  18 

1140 

32 

1287 

.  . . .  47 

1421 

1324 

.  .  .  .  28 

1350 

.  .  .  .  16 

1176 

.  .  .  .  28 

1669 

.  .  .  .  23 

1 854 

.  .  .  .  0 

537 

.  .  .  .  40 

1782 

_  31 

1299 

. . .  .  18 

1494 

9 

1079 

1559 

.  .  .  .  10 

619 

.  .  . .  32 

1545 

. . . .  34 

1766 

. ...  19 

1281 

. .  .  .  29 

1300 

.  . . .  6 

495 

. .  . .  39 

1742 

.  . .  .  28 

1421 

.  . .  .  18 

1120 

_  11 

766 

.  .  .  .  17 

739 

,  . . .  43 

1541 

.  .  . .  43 

1638 

.  . . .  20 

1462 

1535 

.  .  .  .  26 

1546 

. . . .  27 

1377 

. .  .  .  14 

1359 
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Feeding  Pullets 

I  have  some  pullets  10  and  12  weeks 
old ;  have  been  feeding  them  scratch 
grains  three  times  a  day,  and  have  grow¬ 
ing  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  also 
grit  and  charcoal.  Should  the  mash  be 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  until 
laying?  Will  this  cause  early  molting? 


I  would  like  to  have  them  begin  laying 
by  the  middle  of  October  if  possible.  I 
am  feeding  mash  consisting  of  50  lbs. 
cormmeal,  50  lbs.  ground  oats,  75  lbs  bran, 
40  Tbs.  middlings,  25  lbs.  bonemeal,  25 
lbs.  meat  scrap.  Scratch  consists  of  100 
lbs.  cracked)  corn,  50  lbs.  cracked  wheat, 
50  lbs.  pinhead  oats,  25  lbs.  cracked  buck¬ 
wheat.  G.  F.  M. 

Keep  the  mash  before  your  birds  all 
the  time.  When  the  combs  redden  up 
and  become  large  and  the  first  pullet  eggs 
start  to  appear,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  heavily  of  grain  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  put  on  as  much  weight 
as  possible  before  the  laying  season  actu¬ 
ally  commences.  This  is  to  give  them  a 
reserve  on  which  to  draw  during  the 
heavy  laying  season,  which  will  enable 
them  to  hold  up  production  longer  in  the 
following  Summer  than  they  would  do 
if  they  were  not  to  proper  weight. 

If  for  some  reason  the  production  is 
to  be  held  back  for  a  long  time,  the  mash 
may  be  removed  and'  the  birds  fed  only 
grain.  However,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  mash  be  kept  before  them  right  up  to 
laying,  when  the  laying  mash  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  growing  mash,  and  heavier 
feedings  of  grain  be  made  to  help  them 
put  on  weight  If  they  will  not  consume 
the  grain  as  you  want  them  to,  either 
remove  the  mash  for  part  of  the  day,  or 
increase  the  amount  of  corn  meal  in  the 
mash  so  that  the  birds  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  add  the  weight.  If  this  is  done, 
I  would  suggest  another  50  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  I  see  no  reason  for  feeding  the 
pinhead  oats  and  cracked  buckwheat  in 
the  grain  ration.  This  system  of  holding 
back  the  birds  from  production  ought  not 
to  cause  molting.  r.  r.  h. 


Sick  Ducklings 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  ducklings? 
They  are  three  weeks  old.  Most  of  them 
seem  strong,  but  some  are  not  growing; 
seem  dumpish  and  weak  in  their  legs,  and 
often  seem  to  be  having  a  fit ;  run  around 
and  around  and  then  drop  down  and  rest ; 
then  go  along  apparently  all  right  until 
the  next  time.  Quite  a  few  have  what 
seems  like  sore  eyes,  looks  like  matter 
in  the  corner  of  their  eyes,  but  on  close 
inspection  is  white  froth.  They  were 
started  on  rolled  oats ;  then  gave  them 
fine  cracked  corn  with  rolled  oats ;  now 
whole  oats  with  shocks  off ;  wheat, 
cracked  corn  and  a  growing  mash,  plenty 
of  clean  water,  but  not,  to  swim  in.  They 
have  had  some  sour  milk.  After  the  first 
week  they  have  had  a  large  yard  to  run 
in.  j.  g.  F. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  is 
the  trouble  with  your  ducklings  without 
having  seem  them  first.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  send  two  or  three  of  these 
ducklings  that  die  to  Dr.  F.  It.  Beau- 
dette,  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  iStation,  'New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  just  as  soon  as  they  die.  If  you 
have  none  that  have  died  from  this  trou¬ 
ble  I  suggest  that  you  kill  one  that  is  in 
the  worst  condition  and  send  it  to  Dr. 
Beaudette  just  as  soon  as  you  have  killed 
it.  Pack  it  well,  and  ship  it  so  that  it 
does  not  arrive  in  New  Brunswick  on 
'Saturday,  or  will  not  be  in  transit  over 
the  week-end.  Dr.  Beaudette  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is. 

R.  R.  H. 


Bumblefoot 

During  the  last  month  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  some  of  my  hens  have  bumble- 
foot.  They  have  the  same  roosts  and 
houses  as  a  year  ago.  (Any  other  remedy 
but  laming.)  A.  s.  L. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  for  bumble- 
foot  other  than  lancing  and  treating 
with  disinfectant.  Make  sure  that  there  ! 
is  a  good  supply  of  litter  on  the  floor,  as  i 
bumblefoot  is  quite  frequently  caused 
by  birds  jumping  down  from  their  nests 
or  perches  on  a  hard  floor.  With  a  good 
supply  of  litter,  this  can  be  prevented 
somewhat.  Also  perches  of  sufficient 

width,  a  2-in.  perch,  rounded  on  the 
corners,  is  the  proper  style.  One  that 
is  too  narrow  or  too  wide  is  liable  to 
cause  bumblefoot.  R.  R.  h. 


Pinioning  Ducks 

Would  you  tell  me  how  I  could  pinion 
a  lot  of  young  ducks?  J.  It. 

The  method  of  pinioning  is  to  cut  the 
first  point  off  the  wing  when  the  birds 
are  young  and  tie  a  string  around  it  to 
prevent  bleeding.  If  the  birds  are  young 
they  bleed  very  little  and  it  soon  heals 
up.  Pinioning  is  not  done  much  any 
more  however,  as  it  is  more  profitable  to 
clip  one  wing,  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  bird  is  pinioned  it  can  never  fly 
again.  There  ought  to  be  no  trouble, 
however,  if  a  sharp  knife  is  used. 

R.  R.  H. 


Used  Incubators 

Elus  stock.  New  1924  Newtown  Br’ers,  No,  7,  No,  11, 
ow  prices  for  q’k  sale.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Soutbamptan,  H.Y. 


ForSale-S.G.  Buff  Orpington  Mature  birds.  Will  be 

early  layers.  $2.50  each.  K.  «.  HEATH,  Dover  Plains,  N.  T. 


Sf»  Br.  and  White  Leghorns.  332-etrg.  Reduced  Prices. 
■  U.  Cat,  Stock.  Vera  Fulton  It  98  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


/infl  U/„.L«  Di.llnln  for  Oct.  delivery.  Breeders  direct. 

4UU  Wyckotf  rullets  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  Jamestown.  Pa. 

Sft  n  I  ucnc  Vermont  certified  accredited 
•  Ue  lie  la  HbUO  stock.  500  pullets,  3  months 
old,  $1  each.  Ascutney  Farms,  K.  10,  Hartland,  Vermont 
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Keep  plenty  of  minerals 
before  your  birds  at  all 
^  times.  You  can’t  depend 

upon  the  grit  which  the 
birds  pick  up  on  the 
y  range.  A  good  grit  does 

more  than  merely  grind 
food.  It  supplies  essential  minerals — 
LIME  and  PHOSPHORUS— as  well. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit  that  supplies 
the  right  amount  of  important  minerals. 
Made  in  three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Many  prominent  poultry  users  have 
used  it  with  satisfaction. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE :  A  booklet  and 
samples  of  FOS-FOR-US. 
Send  for  them  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  . . . . . . . . 

Town .  State. 
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DIAMOND  PICK 


PICK 
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SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealert. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
Chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction  ;  large 
coal  capacity ;  non-clinker 
grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation  ;  improved  ther¬ 
mostats:  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is 
positively  chill-proof  ;  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  pro¬ 
fit,  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTED  Write  for  particulars  about 

j  ,  ,  ,  ..  our  now  root  pipe.  A  won- 

derful  Invention.  Latches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.  301  Peunington  five.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Iu on  t  Lise  i  ne  Alt 

when  your  birds  dev- 
■  elop  colds  and  Roup; 
you  can  quickly  cure  them  by  using  HAPPY 
HEN  ROUP  REMEDY  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter;  it  kills  the  germs  and  builds  up  the  muc¬ 
ous  membranes  in  short  order;  package  $1.10 
postpaid;  cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.^/al- 
uabfe  Disease  Diagnosis  Chart  free  with  order. 
HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Room  106  36  So.  Market  St.  Boston.  Mass 

12 

1  jpB  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks) 

I  aBMMh heavier  towls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

n  wiPI, '/•&&  MAIIII’C  latest  model 

IRAnll  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
010  Days'  Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

"KF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


MAKE  HENS  LAY”! 


FLAT  SPRING  CLIP 

LEGBANDS 

All  Celluloid.  Best  Legbands  made. 
Will  not  come  off.  In  5  colors.  Num¬ 
bered,  50— *1.  lO;  100— Not 
numbered,  50 — 85c;  100— #1.50. 

Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y. 


SPIRALET  CO 


PULLETS!  PULLETS! 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
2,000  at  $1.00  each 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling athi^hestpriceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Write  now  for  biff illustrated  free  book, 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  8quabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


Bronze  TURKEYS  .  >j Kffi  “J 

Also  one  Tom  to  exchange  for  a  different  strain. 

Mrs.  JOHN  M.  THOMPSON  Mays  Landing.  N.  J. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  huarsespipupss 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pai 


May  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  J£dBom?%OT 

that  males  are  not  related  to.  $10.50  for  three. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire 


Winter  Eggs 

Sturdy  Chicks 

MY  BOOKLET,  “Poultry 
Helps”  will  showyou  how 
to  get  more  winter  eggs  and 
how  to  raise  a  larger  percen¬ 
tage  of  strong,  healthy  chicks. 
Gives  complete  directions  for 
making  a  Non-freeze  Water 
Fountain,  an  Oat  Sprouter  and 
a  practical  Brooder.  Describes 
the  Little  Putnam  Stove  and 
the  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
which  I  invented.  Over  250,000 
in  use.  Thousands  of  testimon¬ 
ials  prove  these  devices  fo  be 
real  “  Poultry  Helps.”  I’ll 
gladly  send  this  booklet  free 
if  you  will  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  below.  Do  it  today. 

I.  Putnam 

Route  1064- A 
Elmira, 

N.  Y. 


Poultry 

Otclps 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Lord  Farms  have  developed  a  definite  breeding 

J 

r 

plan  that  is  proving  successful  in  giving  us 

M 

better  breeding  stock  than  ever  before.  The 

O 

Li 

success  of  this  plan  is  going  to  mean  thou- 

sands  cf  dollars  extra  profits  for  our  cus- 

id 

r 

turners. 

n 

LORD  FARMS  LEGHORNS 

have  always  been  mure  profitable  than  the 

z 

1 

ordinary  well  bred  bird  and  now  customers 

f 

can  expect  to  get  even  better  results. 

M 

Send  for  our  "Fall  Bulletin''  and  find  out  how 

■ 

YOU  can  have  more  profit  next  year  from  your 

A 

same  plant.  Better  Leghorns  are  being  raised 

h 

today.  Our  regular  1925  catalog  of  80  pages 

n 

i 

tells  all  about  the  latest,  and  most  efficient 

Ml 

methods  of  running  a  poultry  plant  to  get  the 

H 

* 

most  net  profit.  Both  these  booklets  are  free. 

H 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

imit  m  nm 

PULLETS 

We  have  several  thousand  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  PULLETS  for  sale  at 
$2.00  and  $2.50  each.  These 
are  the  layers  that  supply  the 
large  white  eggs  sold  through 
the  Park  &  Tilford  Stores. 


LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  50  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Wc  Purchased  i""™1  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  belter 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  *7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Free 


25  60  100 

Reds .  J3.25  $6  00  $11.00 

Rocks .  3  00  5  50  10.00 

Leghorn...  2.75  5  00  9  00 

H'vy  Mxd..  2.50  4.50  8  00 

100^  dfllivflrv  eniJirantAArl  Clrrrm l nr 


WEN E PULLETS 


We  have  a  few 
hundred  selected 
S.C.  White  Leji- 
hornM,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  Rocks,  pullets  at 
$1.58  to  $2  50  each.  All  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-ALL  MY  PULLETS  A. 

Leghorn  Pullets;  200  hatched  Feb.  24,  all  laying:  200 
March  28th,  200  April  2llth,  200  April  28th;  first-class 
birds.  $2  each.  A.  F.  MATHES.  Somerville,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  4 


1,000  March-April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

400  March-Apri!  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  range  grown 

and  milk  fed.  (fire.  JULES  f.  FRANCOS.  Weitliamplan  Saaak.  N.T. 


For  Sale-1,200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatch.  $1.75  and  S2,  P.  O.  B.  Order  from 
this  adv.  CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 


Pnlle>fc  Heavy-laying  English-Amerlcan  strain  S.  C. 
lUIIClJ  White  Leghorns.  Reasonable  price.  Write 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pill  I  ETQ  O*  White  Leghorn,  production  bred,  3mos. 
■  ULLC  I  O  old,  $1.25  each  ■  i  mos.  old,  $1.60  each.  R.  I. 
Reds,  6  mos.  old,  $2  each.  FRED  HEUElt,  Sayvillk,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched  Mar.  10.  Pure  Bred,  free  range,  $2.50  each, 
ready  to  Jay.  Only  300  left.  Not  less  than  100  to  a 
lot.  O.  L.  Kearns,  Skillman,  N.  J.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  JEGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


For  Sale-Leghorn  Pullets 

At’ctive  prices.  Poach  Lake  Farm,  R.F-D.3,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


50  vigorous’  May  Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets  '“S1" 

hens.  $2  each.  BERTHA  H.  I.EBRKOIIT  Caatleton,  N.  T. 


For  Sale— 200  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  5*. 

ed  birds;  $1  each,  25  or  more.  G.C.  MILLER.  Olford.  N.  J.  R.He.T 


White  Wyandottes  Sop^isPr^r,Te?«ock^mean 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manalleld,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Allow  me  to  acknowledge  your  services 
in  collectinig  my  bill  against  the  Nonpareil 
Public  Markets,  24  Grafton  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  You  are  doing  a  great  service  to 
the  producers  of  this  country  by  exposing 
fraud  where  you  find  it.  Such  firms  as 
the  above  mentioned  one  would  totally 
escape  from  a  isingle  producer  were  it 
left  to  him  only  to  prosecute  them. 

New  York.  c.  M.  B. 

This  concern  has  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  allowing  checks  to  farmers  to  go  to 
protest.  So  far  they  have  been  made 
good.  The  proprietor  formerly  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets,  but  farmers  cannot  pay  their  bills 
with  protested  checks  of  former  reputa¬ 
tions. 


Will  you  tell  me  what  you  can  of  the 
Park  Art  Academy,  234  W.  Water  St., 
Syracuse,  iN.  Y.?  They  are  to  make  a 
sepia  painting  at  special  advertising  price 
of  $3.98  (unframed).  Yesterday  another 
agent  came  and  took  my  $3.98,  then  he 
wanted  to  sell  frame  from  $5.90  up,  and 
I  cannot  get  picture  he  says,  unless  I  buy 
frame.  Can  they  make  me  buy  a  frame 
from  them?  It  looks  like  fraud  to  me. 
I  would  like  your  advice.  it.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  of  the  transaction  is 
typical  of  the  picture  or  portrait  scheme. 
If  there  are  any  concerns  in  this  line  that 
operate  on  a  legitimate  basis  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  them.  Prom  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.  down  to  the  most  obscure  con¬ 
cern  some  fake  scheme  is  employed  to  in¬ 
duce  the  country  woman  to  sign  an  order. 
Our  advice  to  this  subscriber  is  not  to  be 
“held  up”  for  the  price  of  the  cheap 
frame  although  she  may  lose  the  money 
already  paid. 

Please  print  information  about  the 
Equitable  Music  Corporation,  1658-R 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Are  they 
a  good  house?  I  am  one  of  those  who  got 
hooked  up  by  the  Manhattan  Music  Co., 
at  1367  Broadway.  I  have  tried  some  of 
the  larger  houses,  but  amateur  writers 
have  no  chance  of  getting  in  on  them,  as 
they  have  special  writers  in  most  cases. 
If  the  Equitable  people  are  not  all  right 
can  you  tell  me  of  a  good  house  that  ac¬ 
cepts  amateur  songs  that  have  merit? 

Massachusetts.  s.  w.  l. 

Equitable  Music  Corporation  is  work¬ 
ing  the  old  scheme  to  get  money  on  one 
pretext  or  another  from  song  writers. 
There  is  really  no  market  for  amateur 
productions  in  the  way  of  songs.  Equita¬ 
ble  and  the  others  lead  the  writers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  their  .songs  „were  set  to 
music  and  published  they  would  find  a 
■sale  and  usually  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  song  when  published  will  make 
the  writer  famous  and  rich.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  publishing  houses  are  not  inclined 
to  consider  amateur  productions,  as  the 
subscriber  states,  and  the  fake  concerns 
consider  them  only  for  their  own  gain. 

I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  Newark 
News  offering  my  property  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  for  sale.  My  advertisement  was 
answered  by  the  National  Business  Di¬ 
rectors,  World  Tower  Building,  New 
York  City.  As  a  result  I  called  at  the 
office  of  this  concern.  The  manager  told 
me  he  bad  a  buyer  for  the  property,  but 
the  individual  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  make  the  required  down  payment — that 
■the  National  Business  Directors  would 
finance  the  buyer.  As  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  my  part  he  required  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $35,  but  finally  accepted  $20. 
This  was  more  than  two  months  ago,  but 
no  prospective  buyer  has  been  to  see  the 
I>ropert.y  in  the  meantime.  E.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  has  evidently  been 
“gypped”  by  a  real  estate  sharper.  The 
game  is  merely  a  variation  of  the  old 
Ostrander  scheme  to  get  money  from 
property-owners  on  a  pretense  of  finding 
a  buyer  for  the  property.  We  have  de¬ 
manded  refund  of  the  $20  in  behalf  of 
the  .subscriber  but  our  letters  have  been 
ignored. 

Mv  son  was  misled  into  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  in  the  Industrial  Management 
course,  La  Salle  Extension  University  of 
Chicago,  costing  $120  per  year.  He  was 
led  to  believe  by  the  agent  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  the  monthly  payments  of  $10  would 
be  returned.  He  got  the  first  lesson,  paid 


$10  and  the  second  one  he  was  unable  to 
meet,  and  the  agent  loaned  him  $10  to 
make  the  payment.  Then  the  agent  went 
to  Pittsburgh.  Meanwhile  my  son  was 
hurt  in  an  auto  accident,  was  off  work  a 
month,  so  decided  to  quit  the  course  and 
notified  the  company  about  it.  They 
would  not  let  him  quit  the  payments  a  1 
said  he  would  have  to  complete  the  course 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  not 
satisfied  they  would  return  the  money. 
Two  other  young  boys  are  in  the  same 
case ;  one  paid  up  in  full  and  the  other 
makes  his  payments  every  month.  Could 
you  advise  my  boy  what  to  do?  *  He  is 
almost  sick  over  it  as  he  has  other  bills 
to  pay  on  account  of  his  accident. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  j.  n. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  La  Salle  Ex¬ 
tension  University  in  behalf  of  this  boy. 
The  essential  paragraph  of  the  letter  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  our  appeal  reads  as 
follows : 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  cancel 
this  student’s  enrollment,  as  this  was  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  basis  that  he  would  com¬ 
plete  his  training  and  make  payments 
regularly  as  they  fell  due.  We  have  his 
signed  contract  and  promissory  note  for 
the  amount  of  $124. 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  verbal 
agreement  that  is  made  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  registrar.  It  states  specifical¬ 
ly  in  the  contract  that  Mr.  N.  signed  that 
no  verbal  agreements  or  modifications  ex¬ 
cept  as  therein  expressed  in  writing  will 
be  accepted.  It  also  states  that  this  en¬ 
rollment  is  not  subject  ,to  revocation. 

Now,  this  is  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
institutions  selling  correspondence  school 
courses.  Anyone  signing  one  of  these 
courses  and  not  fully  prepared  to  make 
full  payments  as  provided  for  in  the  con¬ 
tract  is  inviting  trouble.  It  is  the  same 
as  signing  an  order  for  seeds  or  nursery 
stock  with  the  agent  of  a  “gyp”  seed  or 
nursery  concern,  but  we  do  not  believe 
any  jury  would  give  them  a  judgment  on 
the  facts,  and  we  doubt  if  they  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  through  the  courts.  They 
can  get  it  no  other  way  unless  the  boy 
voluntarily  pays  it. 


The  pullets  arrived  today  from  Dr.  W. 
French,  of  the  Locust  Hill  Farms, 
Whitesville,  N.  J.  They  were  S9  pullets, 
nine  little  roosters, — one  dead,  one  short 
— in  all  98  alive.  They  are  the  poorest, 
scrubbiest  bunch  I  ever  saw,  not  over 
three  weeks  old  I  think,  and  altogether 
if  I  had  seen  them  I  would  not  have 
taken  them  at  any  price.  I  think  you 
ought  to  make  a  claim  on  this  man  for 
$50,  as  this  is  more  than  they  are  worth. 
I  depend  on  your  advertisements  in  the 
paper  and  this  man  should  be  exposed  at 
once.  The  little  roosters  are  absolutely 
worthless  to  me.  There  are  also  three  of 
the  pullets  blind  in  one  eye,  and  if  this 
is  a  specimen  of  French’s  dealings  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  a 
paper  of  the  standing  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  pa¬ 
pers  I  read.  a.  w.  g. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  way  Dr.  French  fills  an 
order  for  100  pullets  after  waiting  near¬ 
ly  a  month  to  do  so.  We  have  presented 
the  complaint,  but  no  attention  is  paid 
to  our  letter.  Dr.  French  is  reported  to 
be  a  veterinarian  coming  from  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  buying  a  farm  at  Whites¬ 
ville,  last  Spring.  Other  reports  question 
his  right  to  the  title  of  “doctor”  at  all.  It 
is  rarely  that  so  unsatisfactory  a  poultry- 
man  has  been  permitted  to  secure  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  The  R.  N.-Yr.  We  promise 
our  readers  it  will  not  happen  again. 

On  May  12  a  friend  and  myself  each 
ordered  a  pair  of  Protecto  pants  from 
an  agent  from  the  Super-Tex  Company, 
4225  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  paying  him 
$2.85  under  the  condition  we  receive  our 
goods  within  two  weeks.  After  waiting 
six  weeks  and  not  hearing  anything 
from  them  we  wrote,  but  never  received 
any  answer.  We  then  sent  a  registered 
letter  saying  we  would  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  if  we  did  not  hear 
within  five  days.  We  received  an  answer 
saying  they  could  find  no  copy  of  the 
order,  and  would  appreciate  us  sending 
our  duplicate  copies  which  we  did.  We 
received  another  letter  in  a  few  days  say¬ 
ing  the  agent  had  quoted  us  an  incorrect 
price,  for  the  pants  were  $4.85,  and  if  we 
would  each  send  them  $2  they  would  ship 
our  goods.  This  we  refused  to  do. 

New  Jersey.  v.  K.  R. 

All  the  satisfaction  we  can  get  from 
the  Super-Tex  Co.  on  the  subscriber’s 
complaint  is  that  the  agent  exceeded  his 
authority  and  that  the  company  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  its  fraudulent 
agents.  The  only  recourse  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  agents  represent¬ 
ing  such  houses.  The  least  they  should 
do  is  to  return  the  $2.85.  Of  course  the 
Super-Tex  Co.  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  agents,  but  the  amount  involved 
does  not  warrant  legal  action. 


Put  it  on 


don’t  put  it  off! 


A  “SWEET”  soil  is  essential  for  efficient 
crop  production. 

The  day  of  cheap  land  is  past.  Fertile,  vir¬ 
gin  acres  are  not  available  to  the  man 
wanting  increased  yields.  The  present  day 
problem  is  soil  fertility  maintenance. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York  Central 
Lines’  territory  are  making  farming  more 
profitable  by  correcting  soil  acidity  with  lime 
and  limestone.  They  have  adopted  the  slo¬ 
gan:  “Put  it  on;  don’t  put  it  off!”. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  continually 
encouraging  methods  of  soil  culture  which 
mean  greater  income  from  the  acre  cultivat¬ 
ed.  To  assist  farmers  in  our  territory  is  good 
for  all  concerned. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston&Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  UELITERT  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Telle  all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8am pie  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingertoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 

Iroofs 


Greatest  Va/ues-Lowest  Prices 


Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  "REO"  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crlmp.  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofless,  Sidings.  Ceil¬ 
ings.  Wallboard,  Paints.  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1023-1073  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


‘T/ys  marl{ 
or\.  eVertj 

Genuine 

FISH  BRAND 
SLICKER. 


Standfast 

PocXets 


bras^ 

Fok  Mln  .Women  frCniLDRa 

A.LTOWER  CO. 

BOSTON  S2S 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
rmd  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 

A  llntun 


1130 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Agent’s  Offer 

asy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  low! 


Delivered  prices  auoted  on 
request. 


THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  Wanted 

and  carloads. 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tel. — Peekskill,  21-F-4 


Wanted— Cider  Apples 


Car  load  lots.  State  price. 

STEPHEN  RETNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  w'ages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  1G  to  22  years  old  for  general  farming 
that  is  interested  in  poultry  and  dairying;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7518,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All  round  man  on  farm.  W.  R. 
WILLIE,  R.  D.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


GARDENER  on  or  before  November  1;  married 
man  not  over  45,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
vegetable  and  flower  growing,  law-ns,  gasoline 
mowers,  Skinner  irrigation  system  and  in  use 
of  cold  frames;  must  be  handy,  willing,  all 
round  man  who-  can  do  odd  .lobs  of  carpentering, 
painting  and  repairing  machinery  in  the  Winter; 
wife  to  take  care  of  not  over  200  chickens,  board 
one  or  two  respectable  men,  rate  $1  each  daily 
and  can  vegetables  in  season  for  moderate-sized 
family;  new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  city 
watdr,  bathroom;  within  quarter  mile  of  fine 
gTade  and  high  school;  year  round  job;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  pleasant  surroundings;  w'ages 
$90  per  month,  milk,  light,  vegetables.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  75G2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU-NG  energetic  man  for  retail  milk  route  in 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia;  route  400  quarts 
daily,  Ford  truck  delivery;  must  do  own  bot¬ 
tling,  bottle  washing  and  cleaning:  small  mod¬ 
ern  tiled  milk  horse  equipped  with  gas  fired, 
boiler  for  sterilizing,  to  he  kept  spotless;  also 
to  help  with  evening  milking;  wages  $75  month¬ 
ly,  house  and  milk  or  same  wages  with  hoard 
for  single  man;  answer  fully  giving  age.  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm,  Catskill 
Mountains;  steady  all  year  around;  every¬ 
thing  furnished.  ADVERTISER  7566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced  dairyman  in  large  herd, 
familiar  with  A.  R.  records  and  certified 
milk;  practical,  economical,  tactful  with  help. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Joseph  S.  Keebler, 
Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  small  milk 
route  and  dairy  Work;  good  wages,  commis¬ 
sion,  good  board,  bonus,  vacation;  call  or 
write.  MANAGER,  Manzella  Farm,  R.  D.  2, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


DRY-HAND  milkers  for  certified  daily;  15  cows, 
10-hour  day,  $60  and  excellent  hoard  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  must  he  clean  and  healthy. 
SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  to  middle-aged  Woman  for 
light  general  housework,  no  laundry:  all  con¬ 
veniences;  small  town;  experience  desirable  hut 
not  necessary;  a  permanent  home  with  good 
wages  for  the  right  party.  DOCTOR  E.  J. 
SMITH,  Westhampton  Reach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  clean,  single  man,  to  make 
butter  and  help  milk  for  a  private  ■  estate; 
good  wages  and  steady  position ;  state  wages 
with  room  and  board  in  first  letter.  LAKE 
DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  good  wages  and  board 
for  right  man.  BOX  164,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  around  house,  and  woman  to  help 
in  home,  one  or  two  days  a  week;  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  furnished  house  above  garage. 
Address  SUNLIGHT,  4091  St.  Paul  Rlvd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  steady,  reliable  young 
single  man,  experienced  teamster  and  good 
milker,  on  farm  in  New  York  State:  salary  $60 
per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  7594,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean  American  woman  to  bottle 
milk  and  keep  modern  dairy  building  and 
milk  utensils  clean  on  private  estate  40  miles 
fnn  New  York;  wages  $65  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  position  open  October  15. 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single,  middle-aged  man,  one  looking 
for  a  steady  position  on  poultry  farm;  one 
who  understands  general  farming,  and  is  a 
willing  worker;  $60  a  month  and  maintenance; 
mental  defectives  or  physical  defectives  need 
not  apply.  H.  F.  WARNER.  Bellmore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  white,  to  work  in 
small  family;  woman  must  be  competent  cook, 
the  man  must  he  handy.  Apply  CHAS.  T. 
DAVIES,  1238  Cleveland  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


HANDY  man  on  500-chicken  farm,  steady  work, 
state  wages.  SCHWARZ,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


HANDY  mqn,  small  poultry  plant.  Northern 
New  Jersey,  experience  not  necessary:  live 
with  owner;  references;  state  age  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  experienced  at  farming. 
Who  desires  to  learn  floriculture  and  land¬ 
scaping;  will  receive  personal  attention;  op¬ 
portunity  for  capable  person;  good  working  con¬ 
ditions;  *  close  to  town;  north  of  Philadelphia; 
state  age,  weight,  height,  present  occupation. 
Address  SUNNIGLOW  GARDENS,  North  Wales, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  run  farm  boarding¬ 
house,  (30  men);  give  experience  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7614, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster;  steady  position  all  Win¬ 
ter;  state  age,  experience  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Children's  home  in  Pennsylvania,  lo¬ 
cated  near  one  of  the  larger  cities,  Will  con¬ 
sider  applications  for  position  as  matron  and 
caretaker;  desire  a  couple  to  take  entire  charge 
of  work;  wife  to  act  as  matron  and  husband  as 
farmer,  janitor  and  general  caretaker;  submit 
qualifications,  references  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feebleminded;  salary  $50  per 
moDth  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Yi 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  not  over  30,  ort 
high-class  commercial  farm;  good  wages,  con¬ 
genial  home;  permanent,  position  for  erticien'C 
man.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Box  223,  Mountainside, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  single,  country  place,  general 
work,  Jersey  license.  A.  L,  CANFIELD,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  small 
adult  family;  wages  $50,  references  required. 
MRS.  TUCKER,  464  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  single  man  for  practical 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  ambitious  and  willing 
to  work;  chance  to  rise  soon  to  position  of 
herdsman;  good  living  conditions  and  modern 
dairy  plant.  J.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Stonehouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  dairy  farm, 
near  Philadelphia;  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM,  Willow  Grove, 
Pa. 


MAN  wanted  for  dairy  farm  with  house  and 
farming  accommodations.  Write  SHAPIRO, 
22  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


COUPLE,  all  year  position,  on  two-acre  place, 
one-half  hour  from  New  York,  on  Long  Island, 
with  separate  small  furnished  cottage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas  and  coal  provided;  must  he  garden¬ 
er  by  trade  with  knowledge  of  Ford  and  ma¬ 
chine  mower;  furnace,  etc.  in  Winter;  wife 
laundress  four  days  week  in  laundry  complete- 
lv  machine  equipped;  position  available  about 
November  15;  wages  $130;  my  references  pres¬ 
ent  couple;  give  yours.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  and  farm  fore¬ 
man  for  registered  herd;  a  few  men  to  board; 
furnished  house;  wages  $85  and  perquisites. 
ADVERTISER  7626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical;  scientific  all  branches;  specialty  Guern¬ 
seys;  developed  several  famous  money  making 
herds;  showing,  certified  milk,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction;  profitable  results  had; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  7493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  married,  age 
37,  college  graduate,  life  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  management, 
buying  and  selling;  exceptional  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm;  young  man,  20,  in¬ 
experienced;  willing  worker;  references.  T. 
KELLEY,  206  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener,  34,  private 
estate,  long  practical  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  position  must  be  steady; 
interview'.  BOX  211,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  age  33  years,  wishes 
position  to  take  charge  of  a  poultry  farm, 
also  position  for  wife  to  do  housework  or  cook¬ 
ing;  please  mention  wages  willing  to  pay  In 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7588,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  manager  on  estate  or  commercial 
plant:  results  assured;  life  experience;  nothing 
but  first-class  place  with  modern  living  condi¬ 
tions  considered.  ADVERTISER  7589,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  AMERICAN,  married,  small  family,  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  dairy  farm;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent  farmer;  experienced  with 
purebred  cattle,  good  repair  man,  familiar  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  modern  farm 
machinery;  recommendations  furnished.  BOX 
465,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


FARM  manager,  skilled,  life  experience,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific,  understands  gardening,  green¬ 
houses  and  shrubbery;  English,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  ready  for  appointment.  ADVERTISER 
7596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  thrifty,  dignified,  capable, 
wishes  supervising  in  institution  or  small 
hotel,  or  working  charge  in  private  home;  splen¬ 
did  experience.  MRS.  AUBURN,  Jamesport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  life  experience,  married,  in  need  of 
position  as  manager  with  business  man;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7597,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  carpenter,  handy  man:  mar¬ 
ried,  wishes  position  on  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  references.  ADVERTISER  7598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American.  15  years’  experience; 

capable  manager,  not  afraid  of'  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  desires  position:  wife  can  board  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7609.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as  farm 
foreman,  honest,  reliable,  understands  all 
branches  of  farming,  tractors,  trucks;  wife  to 
board  farm  heln:  desire  furnished  house;  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7604,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— -Position  bv  experienced  poultryman, 
or  will  rent.  ADVERTISER  7605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman  and  calf 
raiser  desires  position.  Address  BOX  85,  Har¬ 
ford,  N,  Y. 

MARRIED,  herdsman-dairyman,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  November  1:  lifetime  experience  in  the 
care  of  valuable  dairy  animals,  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction,  conditioning  for  shows  and  sales  and 
keeping  the  herd  in  A-l  condition  at  all  times; 
Protestant,  age  39,  have  two  children  7  and  12 
years;  six  years  in  present  position:  Eastern 
States  preferred :  onlv  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  7618,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  American, 
age  32,  wishes  position  private  or  commercial 
plant;  understand  incubating,  brooding,  egg- 
prodeetion,  and  mixing  feeds;  best  references: 
available  at  once.  ADVERTISER  7606,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college,  practical  train¬ 
ing,  temperate,  dependable,  able  to  show  re¬ 
sults,  where  others  failed;  wishes  position  with 
fair  wages,  treatment;  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  year  around  position, 
on  dairy  farm;  single,  life  experience;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7608,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  42,  married,  5  children,  two 
years  agricultural  school,  wants  position; 
can  milk  20  cows,  handle  a  team  and  all  farm 
machinery.  ADVERTISER  7612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  college  trained  man  of 
24;  single,  lifetime  practical  experience:  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  ail  phases  of  agriculture, 
specializing  in  poultry;  competent  to  handle 
men  and  job  of  responsibility;  $120  month,  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  7617,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER  and  caretaker  of  an  estate, 
American,  married,  no  children,  38,  wants  per¬ 
manent  position;  furnished  cottage;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  H.  M.  F.,  1122  Broad  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  manager  of  estate  or 
game  preserve;  understands  farming,  poultry, 
game-keeping  duties.  ADVERTISER  7619,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married,  honest  and  reliable;  ex¬ 
perienced.  care  of  stock,  handy,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7627,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EDUCATED  man,  married,  two  boys  school  age, 
desires  position  caretaker  or  otherwise;  house 
or  quarters  provided;  good  gardener,  expert 
lawns,  poultry;  wife  part  time  or  occasional 
help.  ADVERTISER  7620,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOTEL  man,  personality,  experienced  in  solicit¬ 
ing  hotel  guests  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  party  having  a  small  out  of  town  hotel 
or  place  which  could  be  developed  into  same 
and  willing  to  back  the  inexpensive  proposition 
against  my  work  of  building  the  clientele.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GOOD  dairy  or  truck  farm,  75  acres;  price 
$8,000.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  opportunity  in  an  es¬ 
tablished  mail  order  and  local  retail  seed  and 
nursery  business  in  Northern  Ohio;  unexcelled 
location,  fine  buildings,  good  soil,  a  wonderful 
home,  and  a  growing  business,  a  proposition 
seldom  offered  in  a  section  of  increasing  land 
values;  price  $50,000,  easy  terms;  owner  direct. 
ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Splendid  115-acre  Orange 
County  farm,  new  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred  acre  Bucks  Co.,  Penna., 
farm;  fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other 
outbuildings,  twenty  acres  meadow,  100  fruit 
trees;  handy  to  New  York  or  Phila. ;  5  miles  to 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  $3,000  cash  required;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
-house  of1  seven  rooms  with  improvements  and 
some  land,  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City;  must  be  reasonable  price.  JENNIE 
C.  HANNA,  5th  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  White- 
stone,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre,  equipped  Delaware  farm; 

35  acres  growing  pine  and  oak  and  25  acres 
old  growth  timber;  two  running  streams;  write 
for  particulars.  E.  E.  ROOT,  Owner,  Harring¬ 
ton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  165  acres,  stock  and  machinery,  IS  head 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  must  he  sold, 
a  bargain.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  C.  EVANS,  1004 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -$7,000,  well  equipped  poultry  farm; 

5  acres;  26  miles  Atlantic  City,  7  miles  Egg 
Harbor,  near  high  hanks  of  beautiful  Mulllca 
River;  excellent  trucking  land,  good  location 
for  road-side  market;  Skinner  system  of 
irrigation;  young  fruit  orchard;  pretty  8-room 
house  and  bath;  2  garages;  New  Jersey  laying 
houses  for  1,200  birds,  brooder  houses  for  5,000 
baby  chicks;  full  equipment,  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tor;  great  bargain,  part  cash,  balance  mort¬ 
gage  to  responsible  party;  detailed  information; 
communicate  E.  T.  FORMAN,  Green  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  grape  farm  in  Chautauqua 
County;  12-room  house,  water  works,  bath¬ 
room,  water  works  in  barn;  work  shop,  ma¬ 
chine  barn,  chicken  house  for  100  hens;  eight 
acres  bearing  vineyard,  4  acres  new  vineyard  to 
go  up  on  wires  next  Spring,  2  acres  new  vine¬ 
yard  to  go  up  following  Spring;  all  machinery 
for  working  an  up-to-date  vineyard,  including 
truck,  one  ton;  good  team,  broke  for  work  in 
vineyard.  ADVERTISER  7591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  bungalow,  Montauk 

highway,  south  shore,  Long  Island,  60  miles 
from  New  York;  garage  and  tool  house,  two 
acres;  $5,000,  terms;  10  acres  additional  if  de¬ 
sired.  Address  G.  V.  WRIGHT,  270  West  Ave., 
Patohogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  or  dairy  farm  to  rent;  will 
buy  it  on  contract  if  satisfied;  with  stock 
and  tools  preferred;  state  full  particulars  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  7592,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm,  good  house,  suitable 
for  chickens;  $12  per  month.  ELFOREN, 
East  Killingly,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  equipped  farms  of 
200  acres,  two  houses,  all  improvements;  milk 
route,  400  quarts  daily,  all  up-to-date  farming 
machinery,  60  head  of  cattle;  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  or  two  men;  must  be  sold  at 
once:  150  miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  town  property,  100-acre 
farm,  good  buildings.  OWNER,  9  Benton  St., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  Valley  orchard  for  sale;  3  houses,  83 
acres,  all  kinds  fruit;  price  $12,000;  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity;  would  divide;  age  compels  sale. 
ADVERTISER  7590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  on  shares,  200-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  18  miles  from  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
buildings,  etc.,  first-class;  good  milk  market. 
ADVERTISER  7616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  165  acres, 
40  tillable,  high  state  cultivation;  accredited 
herd,  established  sale  for  milk;  150  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  other  fruit;  telephone;  8-room 
house;  a  paying  farm  but  must  sell  on  account 
of  age;  write  for  particulars  ALBERT  IIANUS, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  chicken  farm,  140  acres  of  good  land; 
plenty  of  wood;  1,300  fruit  trees;  good  buildings, 
tools,  stock,  crops;  for  particulars  write  to  WM 
JURGENSEN,  F'reehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CAN  offer  one  of  the  most  desirable  plots  of 
land  in  State  for  poultry  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year-round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED— Small  farm  on  terms  near  markets, 
canneries  or  shipping  stations  or  what  offer 
to  experienced  farmer  who  wants  to  get  a  start. 
ADVERTISER  7599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES,  large  buildings,  dairy,  fruit,  grain; 

reasonable.  CIIAS.  MILLER,  R.  2,  Box  36, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  30'  acres;  Central 
New  Jersey;  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  in¬ 
vestment.  ADVERTISER  7600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  LKT,  1925-26,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  house,  nine  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  suitable  for  residence,  sanitarium  or 
boarding;  barn,  garage,  other  outbuildings;  out¬ 
skirts  of  village;  1,300  elevation;  churches, 
stores;  two  mails  daily;  1)4  acres  cultivated 
land;  two  trout  streams.  H.  M.  VATJPEL,  Box 
103,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  estate,  210  acres,  130  acres  fine  fer¬ 
tile  farm  land,  70  acres  of  woodland,  balance 
pasture;  two  houses,  main  house  7  rooms  and 
bath,  electric  light  plant,  running  water  an'< 
heat;  other  house  6  rooms,  in  perfect  condition; 
complete  set  of  outbuildings;  located  on  to 
improved  road  almost  midvVay  between  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia;  will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  will  divide  in  two  farms;  price  $20,000, 
half  cash,  balance-on  mortgage;  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  7601,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  house  on  good  road. 

Erie  railroad,  5  to  10  acres,  improvements  not 
neeessary,  within  30  miles  from  New  York, 
near  school  and  station;  must  he  reasonable. 
C.  LAMMERS,  R.  P.  D.  1,  Box  186,  Westwood, 
N.  J. 


FARM  near  town;  running  water,  modern  Im¬ 
provements,  electricity;  accredited  herd,  17 
cows;  96  acres;  State  road;  good  buildings.  W 
B.  BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  5  or  6-room  house,  half  mile 
station.  30  to  45  minutes  ride  to  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  7610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  year-round  country  home,  1  yt 
acres.  6-reom  bungalow  and  bathroom,  cement 
cellar,  portico  and  shed,  wired  for  electricity: 
located  near  Elmer,  N.  J.  and  Elmer’s  beautiful 
lake  in  sunny  '  Southern  Jersey;  buildings  all 
new;  possession;  send  for  photos.  ELTON  J. 
NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  State  road  between 
Lake  George  and  Troy.  ADVERTISER  7611, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchards  that  are  money 
makers,  producing  plenty  of  highest  quality 
fruit,  near  tiie  best  markets;  large  dairy  kee;  s 
up  fertility;  modern  improvements  in  large 
double  house  and  barns;  ideal  location  on  im¬ 
proved  highway;  never  failing  water,  good 
trout  ponds  and  hunting  grounds;  am  giving  up 
farming  in  the  next  30  days;  someone  gets  a 
“money-maker,”  do  you  get  me?  Write  or 
telephone  today.  Simsbury  193-12.  BUELL  T. 
HOLCOMB,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WONDERF'UL  Summer  bungalow  site;  brook, 
springs,  wooded  groves,  mountain  view,  city 
Waiter,  gas  and  electricity  available;  private 
road  entire  length  of  the  37  acres;  near  and 
overlooking  State  road;  high  elevation;  could 
easily  make  lake.  Address  BOX  53,  Route  1, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm,  one  mile  to 
Toms  River;  buildings  good  as  new,  capacity 
1,200;  pleasant  house  six  rooms,  electricity,  hot 
and  cold  water;  about  1,000  birds;  readv  for 
business;  $12,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER 
7621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  farm  near  large 
city  or  town.  35-room  house  in  New  Jersey 
town  of  7,000;  operated  as  small  hotel;  very 
good  business;  10  baths,  electricity,  gas,  new 
hot  water  heating  plant,  newly  painted;  details 
upon  request;  furnished  if  desired;  fully 
equipped  for  immediate  occupancy;  wonderful 
opportunity  for  man  and  wife.  ADVERTISER 
7622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  79  acres  under 
cultivation;  house  and  barns  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  near  State  road;  price  reasonable;  inquire 
ADVERTISER  7623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


NEW  buckwheat  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  $6  f.o.b. 
G.  W.  BELDFUN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


NEW  honey,  light,  $7.50;  dark,  $6  per  60-lb. 

can.  WOODWARD  A  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY— Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  dark  clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus;  N.  Y. 

>  ■  - 

ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1299 . 
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This  $3,000,000  Building 
was  Erected  to 
Serve  you  more  Quickly 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  the  Saving  in  time  and 
Money  this  big  Baltimore  House  offers  you? 

Your  orders  now  reach  us  quicker.  Your  goods  reach 
you  quicker.  There  is  less  postage  and  freight  to  pay.  And 
your  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  offers  you  the  largest 
possible  savings  on  almost  everything  you  need  to  buy. 


Are  You  Using 
Your  Catalogue? 

Do  you  always  turn  to  Ward’s 
Catalogue  whenever  you  need 
anything  to  wear  or  use?  Do  you 
always  stop  to  see  for  yourself 
how  much  you  can  save? 

This  Catalogue  brings  into 
your  home  a  hundred  stores — pic¬ 
tures  everything  this  big  build¬ 
ing  contains — shows  you  all  the 
vast  stocks  of  new,  fresh  mer¬ 
chandise  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  to  you. 

Ward  Quality  Means 
Reliability — Always 

For  Fifty-three  years  we  have 
followed  one  policy  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Ward  in  1872:  “We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low 
price.” 


We  never  buy  cheap,  unsatis¬ 
factory  goods  just  to  offer  you  a 
low  price.  We  offer  no  “price 
baits.”  We  believe  that  our 
goods  must  give  service  if  we  are 
to  hold  your  patronage.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  look  through 
Ward’s  Catalogue  you  can  al¬ 
ways  feel  assured  of  satisfactory 
quality. 

Everything  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home  and  the  Family 

Look  through  your  Catalogue  for 
everything  you  need  to  buy. 
Whether  it  be  shoes  or  automo¬ 
bile  tires,  or  furniture,  always 
look  it  up  in  your  Catalogue.  See 
for  yourself  the  savings. 

You  can  save  $50.00  cash  this 
season  if  you  use  Ward’s  Cata¬ 
logue — if  you  send  all  your  or¬ 
ders  to  Ward’s  at  Baltimore. 
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This  map  shows  the  states  served 
by  our  new  Baltimore  House. 
Vast  stocks  of  merchandise  at 
this  central  point  mean  quick 
shipment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 
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YOU  know  good  cattle  by  sight.  You 
feel  them  to  find  how  they  are  set 
up.  But  the  low  lubricating  value 
of  poor  oil  is  not  disclosed  even  under 
the  sharpest  lens  of  a  microscope.  The 
“feel”  of  oil,  good  or  bad,  gives  no  idea 
of  its  ability  to  protect  your  automobile, 
truck,  or  tractor  from  too  rapid  depreci¬ 
ation  and  unnecessary  repair  expense. 

By  “looks”  and  by  “feel,”  not  even  a 
chemist  can  tell  the  differences  between 
oils.  But  your  motor  can.  It  knows  in¬ 
stantly  whether  it  is  getting  “scrub”  or 
“pedigreed  lubrication.”  Your  motor 
knows  whether  the  thin  coat  of  protec¬ 
tion  is  being  properly ‘distributed  over 
moving  parts  and  “standing-up”  under 
the  heat  or  service,  or  whether  a  “  knock  ” 
will  soon  disclose  carbon,  a  worn  bearing, 
a  damaged  piston,  or  some  other  me 
chanical  trouble. 

For  a  time  you  may  see  no  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  is  taking  place  inside,  but 
with  poor-quality  or  wrong-body  oil  in 
the  crank  case, you  are  certain  eventually 
to  discover  a  “boarder”  in  your  garage. 

Keep  the  “  boarder  ”  out  of  your  garage 
by  making  sure  to  get  your  oil  from  a 
reliable  source. 


How  to  lubricate  your  motor 
at  lowest  cost 

Don’t  accept  the  miscellaneous  oils  that 
are  offered  from  door  to  door,  sometimes 
apparently  a  few  cents  less  but  coming 
from  goodness  knows  where. 

Near  your  home  you  will  find  a  re¬ 
sponsible  Mobiloil  dealer  who  does  busi¬ 
ness  year  after  year  at  the  same  place 
and  with  the  same  people.  He  gives  advis¬ 
ory  service  in  lubrication.  On  his  walls  he 
has  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations,  which  specifies  the  tested 
oils  for  every  make  and  model  of  motor. 

In  offering  Mobiloil  and  the  Chart  serv¬ 
ice,  this  dealer  is  offering  you  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  company  which  has  specialized 
in  lubrication  for  over  59  years,  and  whose 
Board  of  Engineers  is  the  world’s  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  scientific  lubrication. 

Tractor  lubrication 

The  correct  engine  Lubrication  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“BB”  ’  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  specified  in  our  Chart. 
Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  Kansas  City. 


Let  this  sign  help  you 
keep  the  “  boarder  ”  out 
of  your  garage. 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 

YOUR  GUIDE 

f  |  'HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 

J.  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
'  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  be!o\y.  "Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper¬ 
atures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail.- 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 

Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil-"  E”). 

If  your  car  or  tractor  is  not  listed  here,  see  the 
complete  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
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I  Auburn  6-63,  8-6 

3  A 

Arc 

.  A 

Arc 

.  A 

|  “  ( other  mod's 

)  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc. 

.  A 

.  A 

.  A 

A 

.  A 

.  A 

.  A 

.  A 

A 

.  A 

A 

A 

•A  ' 

I  Case . 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

Arc 

.  Arc 

.  Arc 

Arc 

.  Arc. 

A 

.  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

r . .. 

A 

f  “  ( other  mod's. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

.  Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cole . 

4 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  ' 

I  Cunningham... 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

1  Dodge  Brothers. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

6 . 

I  “  8 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

I  Federal  Knight. 

B 

B 

Arc 

I  “  X-2 . . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

J  44  ( other  mod's. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc' 

Arc. 

I  Flint . . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

1  Four  Wheel  Driv< 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

1  G.M.C . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

I  Garford  (1K-11^ 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

I  “  (other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  Gardner . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

I  Graham  Brothers 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

I  Gray . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

1  Hudson  Super  Six 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

I  Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1  Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

I  Jordan  6 . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

I  “  8 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

4 

Arc. 

1  Lex’ton  Concord 

Arc. 

Arc. 

p  44  ( other  mod's.) 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

I  Lincoln . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A- 

A 

A 

A 

1  Locomobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

|  Marmon . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A' 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

(Com’l) . 

Arc 

I  Moon . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

|  Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

,  “(Com’l  Quad.) 

A 

A 

’  44  “(other  mod's) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1  Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arr 

Is  “  6.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

1  Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1  Paige  (Cont.Ene.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

f  “  (Com’l) _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

I  Peerless  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

f  “  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

I  Pierce  Arrow .... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

I  Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1  Republic  ton) 

A 

A 

[  "  (V/i  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

I  “(1JJ-19W20W 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

f  44  (other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

1  Rickenbacker  6 . . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

1  “  8.. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

|  Star . 

A 

|  Steafns  Knight.. . 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

1  Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

i  Velie  (Cont.  Eng.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

|  *  (Hercules 

1  Eng.)  (2  ton) 

A 

A 

1  “  (other  mod' s.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

I  Westcott  D-48. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Me. 

\  44  (other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

|  White  IS  &20. . , 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Me. 

Arc. 

Me. 

Arc. 

l  “  (other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A' 

A 

A 

1  Wills  St.  Claire.  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

I  Willys-Knight  4. . 

B 

Arc. 

B  . 

Me 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

j  “  “  6.. 

A 

Arc. 

TRACTORS 

1  Allis-Chalmers 

•  (6-12) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  ■  1 

“  “  (12-20)  . 

B 

A. 

B 

A  1 

{  "  “  (15-25)  . 

B 

A 

j  “(All  other  mod's) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

1  Case 

(22-40,  40-72) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

1  4i(All  other  mod’s) 

SB 

A 

3B 

A 

SB 

A 

3B 

A 

|  Caterpillar . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

I  L-B  (Cultivator)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  (16-32) . 

LS 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

|  44  (All  other  mod's) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

]  Fordson . . 

SB 

A 

IB 

A 

SB 

A 

SB 

A 

I  Hart  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

1  John  Deere . 

SB 

A 

SB 

A  . 

|  McCormick 

Deering. . . 

IB 

A 

SB 

A 

SB 

A 

BB 

A 

|  Oil  Pull . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

1  Twin  City 

j  (12-20, 20-35) 

SB 

A 

SB 

A 

SB 

A 

SB  ■ 

A 

1  “(All other  mod's) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

1  Recommendations  for  Stock  Engines  when  used  in 

passenger 

cars  only,  shown  separately  for  convenience 

I  Continental  <M«Ws 

A-24,  W,  5,  S,  4, 

A  t 

Lrc.  . 

1  44  (other  mod's.)  / 
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(rc.  / 
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Lrc. 

1  Lycoming  (c  scries 

A 

A/ 

A 

A 

A 

A  . 

|  44  (other  mod's.) 

A  / 

ire. 

A  A 

Lrc. 

A  / 

ire. 

A  A 

Lrc. 
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How  Does 

MOST  of  the  talk  about  a  farmer's  garden  is  re-  • 
served  for  Spring — the  time  of  planting.  Some 
of  it,  at  least,  should  be  given  in  the  Fall.  At  that 
time  we  can  look  backward  and  adjust  our  hind¬ 
sights,  which  after  all  are  the  most  important  sights 
we  can  take  at  life.  These  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  the  following  note  : 

It  has  been  a  wise  plan  during  the  past  few  years  fop 
farmers  to  endeavor  to  cut  expenses  rather  than  to  try 
to  increase  the  income.  I  believe  that  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  article  would  be  on  “How  the  Farm  Contri¬ 
butes  to  the  Family’s  Living.”  Living  expenses  should 
be  less  on  the  farm,  but  are  they?  We  have  evidently 
lost  some  of  our  forefathers’  thrift,  and  doubtless  some- 
of  your  subscribers  could  give  some  helpful  articles 
along  this  line.  W.  G.  F. 

In  our  own  case  we  feel  sure  that  the  garden 

provides  nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  living  expenses 
during  the  Summer,  and  probably  25  per  cent  for 
the  entire  year.  We  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  farmers  are  willing  to  get  along 
without  any  garden.  Some  of  our  farm  readers  are 


Your  Gar 

lowing  the  plants,  if  they  ever  do  come  up,  to  fight 
their  wiay  among  a  mass  of  thrifty  weeds,  reads 
loss  instead  of  profit  from  whatever  angle  it  is 
viewed.  Generally  speaking,  the  diet  of  farm  people 
has  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  past  50  years. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  have  in  a  large  measure  taken 
the  place  of  meats,  and  salt  pork  in  particular.  This 
change  calls  for  increased  and  diversified  garden 
products,  which  when  properly  patronized  not  only 
greatly  reduce  the  farm  living  expenses,  but  result 
in  all-around  better  health.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
place  a  money  value  on  the  produce  of  the  farm 
garden.  The  returns  are  so  much  greater  and  more 
far-reaching  than  actual  financial  returns. 

The  farm  garden  lias  a  psychological  feature  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  good 
garden  is  an  educational  institution.  We  acquire 
far  more  useful  and  lasting  knowledge  by  doing 
things,  than  by  other  methods.  There  is  a  value 


den  Grow? 

weeks  cold  rain  has  ruined  the  bean  crop,  and  great¬ 
ly  damaged  the  potatoes,  while  before  that  wheat 
and  oat  harvest  were  delayed  and  damaged  by  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  but  the  garden  sailed  through  with  lit¬ 
tle  damage,  except  that  peaches  rotted  badly.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  garden  proves  to  be  a  pretty 
good  and  safe  anchor  under  these  conditions,  and  is 
really  an  insurance.  To  neglect  having  a  farm  gar¬ 
den  is  actually  to  rob  the  family  of  what  is  their 
just  due.  If  any  reader  has  no  garden,  just  begin 
to  make  plans  now  for  next  season,  and  you  will  find 
both  pleasure  and  profit  in  so  doing.  You  may  have 
to  burn  a  little  less  gasoline  by  doing  this,  but  it 
will  pay.  h.  e.  cox. 

The  Garden  and  the  Family  Table 
The  old  adage  “A  good  garden  is  half  your  living” 
is  as  true  as  or  perhaps  truer  than  ever,  and  when 
the  last  census  was  taken  both  husband  and  the 
enumerator  looked  surprised  when  I  said  our  garden 
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Autumn  Glory,  a 

going  to  give  us  facts  and  figures  to  show  what  this 
small  spot  of  paradise  means  to  them: 

The  Farm  Garden  and  the  Family  Living 

The  above  heading  is  suggested  for  these  garden 
articles.  The  editor  adds  a  personal  feature  to  this 
by  asking,  “How  does  your  garden  help?”  and  a  lit- 
the  study  of  these  suggestions  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  license  expressed  which  will  allow  me  to 
go  a  little  outside  of  direct  adherence  to  the  plain 
heading.  I  believe  the  whole  farm  proposition 
should  be  built  up  with  the  garden  as  a  fundamental 
feature,  and  in  reality  as  -a  cornerstone.  The  re¬ 
sults  accruing  from  a  real  farmer’s  garden  are  not 
alone  a  personal  matter,  but  one  broad  and  far-reach¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place  one  must  have  an  education 
along  this  line,  or  acquire  one,  and  the  next  is  to 
select  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
near  enough  to  the  house,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  spending  all  spare  moments  in  the  garden. 
It  must  be  made  a  study  in  all  its  features,  and 
again  this  nearness  to  the  house  allows  the  busy 
housewife  an  opportunity  to  gather  needed  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  without  loss  of  her  valuable  time. 

All  these  things  count  under  the  direct  heading 
of  this  article.  Now  if  this  'garden  is  going  to  pay 
at  all,  it  must  be  well  tended.  To  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  the  Spring  “making  garden,”  at  which  much 
labor  is  spent  in  raking,  etc-.,  and  then  practically  al- 


Garden  Variety  of  the  N arrow-leaved  Sunflower, 

accruing  to  each  member  of  the  family,  the  children 
in  particular,  that  cannot  be  measured  in  money 
terms.  The  results  from  environment  have  a  re¬ 
markable  influence  on  our  usefulness  or  otherwise 
during  all  our  after  life,  and  thereby  we  are  adding 
our  mite  to  world  betterment.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  dreary  home  than  the  one  without  children  and 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  and  this  includes 
fruits  also.  Now  I  will  mention  some  noticeable  in¬ 
stances  where  the  garden  saves  us  from  drawing  all 
the  living  from  the  pocketbook.  Tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning,  also  all  that  line  of  vegetables,  bush  and  vine 
berries,  peaches  and  other  tree  fruits,  squashes, 
pumpkins  and  many  other  items  could  be  mentioned 
that  call  for  cash  outlay,  and  in  my  garden  will  be 
found  in  bearing  elderberries  from  seed  that  I  have 
sown.  Although  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  in 
this  way,  I  consider  a  far  greater  profit  accrues 
from  the  other  features  mentioned  in  this  article. 
The  farm-born  and  bred  girl  or  boy  where  there  is 
a  good  garden  enters  the  world’s  activities  with  « 
fundamental  setting  that  cannot  possibly  be  acquired 
by  the  same  class  from  the  cities. 

I  have  never  been  a  sailor,  but  I  know  each  ship 
carries  an  anchor  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 
Our  agricultural  ship  seems  to  la?  in  danger  of  go¬ 
ing  on  the  rocks,  if  it  has  not  already  come  very 
close  to  them.  This  present  year  the  weather  has 
been  unfavorable  for  most  crops,  and  the  past  two 


produce  that  year  at  current  prices  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,  and  then  I  produced  the  figures.  Prob¬ 
ably  each  year  it  is  about  the  same,  as  if  one  thing 
fails  one  year  something  else  will  the  next.  Someone 
will  say  “If  you  had  to  buy  you  would  use  the  ex¬ 
pensive  varieties  less  freely.”  Very  true,  but  in 
their  stead  we  should  be  apt  to  buy  something  else 
as  costly.  Not  long  ago  I  read,  “It  is  our  luxuries 
that  keep  us  aVve,”  meaning  that  what  we  bought 
or  used  as  luxuries  were  in  reality  necessary. 

When  we  began  housekeeping,  now  almost  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  I  told  my  husband  I  wanted 
to  have  at  least  one  other  vegetable  besides  potato 
every  day  in  the  year,  for  although  I  had  been 
teaching  and  boarding  in  rural  school  districts  for 
five  years  I  wa s  starved  for  vegetables  except  in 
two  families.  Our  garden  begins  furnishing  fresh 
vegetables  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed  enough 
to  permit  digging  Jerusalem  artichokes,  parsnips 
and  horseradish,  followed  by  rhubarb  and  very  soon 
by  lettuce  and  radish.  The  coming  Spring  the  as¬ 
paragus  will  be  big  enough  to  cut  a  little.  Why  wo 
have  waited  all  these  years  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
understand  when  one  packet  of  seed  furnishes  plants 
for  quite  a  bed. 

This  year  there  are  no  canned  string  beans  as 
even  the  “rust-proof”  rusted,  but  there  was  an 
abundance  of  various  greens,  peas  and  shell  beans. 
We  plant  two  or  more  varieties  of  most  things  to 
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secure  a  succession  and  also  in  case  one  should  fail. 
There  will  be  sweet  corn  for  six  weeks  this  year 
even  in  Vermont.  Today,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
New  England  boiled  dinner  and  sweet  corn  at  noon, 
tonight  there  will  be  potatoes  and  creamed  beans 
and  tomatoes ;  breakfast  there  will  be  hash  and 
sweet  corn  again,  as  this  is  a  great  favorite  with  us. 

As  to  what  there  will  be  for  Winter,  there  will 
be  about  100  heads  of  cabbage,  10  bushels  turnips, 
two  or  three  bushels  each  of  beets  and  carrots,  at 
least  a  bushel  of  dry  beans,  some  canned  vegetables, 
a  half  dozen  varieties  of  pickles,  perhaps  more,  from 
50  to  75  quarts  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  squash, 
pumpkin  and  dried  corn.  The  dried  corn  we  find 
especially  good  used  as  creamed  corn,  Winter  succo¬ 
tash  and  in  Indian  beans. 

As  fast  as  cans  are  emptied  in  Winter  they  are 
refilled  with  squash,  pumpkin,  mincemeat  or  apple, 
so  our  garden  is  a  year-around  affair.  We  do  not 
tire  of  our  vegetables,  and  especially  now  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins,  county  demonstration,  farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  tell  us  so  many  ways  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  vegetables.  I  haven’t  mentioned  a  tiny 
strawberry  bed  that  supplies  $10  or  $15  worth  of 
berries,  or  the  beginning  of  a  blackcap  raspberry 
patch  that  furnishes  fresh  fruit  and  a  little  jam, 
and  will  do  better  next  year.  Besides 
cutting  the  grocery  and  meat  bill  re¬ 
member  also  it  will  cut  the  doctor’s 

bill.  MOTHER  BEE. 

Vermont. 


warm.  On  trees  over  four  years  we  use  one  ounce; 
on  younger  trees  %  ounce ;  have  never  had  any  loss 
ox  injury  even  on  one-year  trees,  but  I  understand  it 
is  not  recommended  on  any  tree  under  three  years. 
We  have  never  used  it  on  anything  but  peach  trees. 
A  few  hoefuls  of  soil  (clear  of  trash)  is  pulled  up 
to  the  tree  so  as  to  make  a  small  hill.  This  is  made 
high  enough  to  be  above  any  gummy  spots  where 
the  borers  are  known  to  be  working.  The  top  of  this 
hill  is  smoothed  off  by  the  hand  and  the  chemical  is 
distributed  about  the  tree  in  a  narrow  ring  about 
-  in.  from  the  tree.  We  do  not  let  any  of  it  touch 
the  bark.  With  a  shovel  about  4  in.  of  soil  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  chemical  and  the  Avhole  mound  or  hill 
is  then  packed  tight  with  the  back  of  the  shovel. 
After  about  four  weeks  the  mound  or  hill  is  torn 
down  and  fresh  soil  put  back  in  its  place.  By  that 
time  the  worms  are  dead.  On  our  light  sandy  soil 
we  do  not  find  this  moving  of  soil  necessary,  but  on 
heavy  soil  where  the  gases  cannot  escape  so  readily 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  some  injury  to  the 
tree. 

We  pronounce  paradichlorobenzene  a  complete 
success  in  killing  peach-tree  borers,  and  it  is  far 
less  expensive  and  more  effective  than  the  old  meth¬ 
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A  Rare  Freak  of  the  Apple 

FIG.  486  shows  a  very  rare  but  not 
unknown  occurrence.  Just  such 
a  freak  was  described  by  a  French  hor¬ 
ticulturist  many  years  ago.  The  little 
apple  is  grafted  securely  to  the  larger 
one — Rhode  Island  Greening  the  va¬ 
riety. 

Of  course  nature  performs  all  kinds 
of  peculiar  things.  Most  folks  are 
familiar  with  the  misplaced  calyx 
lobes  that  are  sometimes  found  half 
way  around  the  apple,  double  apples 
with  a  common  stem,  and  one  apple 
growing  out  from  another.  Such  mon¬ 
strosities  go  back  to  the  flower  itself, 
and  are  merely  developments  of  ab¬ 
normal  flower  arrangements.  There 
may  be  a  double  ovary,  a  double 
flower,  a  branching  flower,  and  so  on, 
and  when  these  strange  forms  develop 
into  fruit  they  give  rise  to  the  freak 
fruits  that  have  been  mentioned.  But 
Fig.  486  is  even  more  rare  than  any  of 
these.  It  is  a  natural  graft  of  two  fruits  early  in 
their  development.  The  smaller  apple  either  dropped 
off  or  was  forced  off  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  other  and  was  nourished  by  it  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  alive,  but  not  enough  to  permit  full  development 
tc  a  second  large  apple. 

Very  likely  the  lai*ge  apple  was  the  central  flower 
of  the  cluster,  because  the  stem  of  the  central  flower 
is  shorter  than  the  stems  of  the  other  four  flowers 
surrounding  it.  Furthermore  the  central  flower 
blooms  first  and  has  a  better  chance  to  set  and  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  than  have  the  other  four,  and  the  fruit 
from  the  central  flower  is  usually  bloekier.  And  so 
somehow  the  central  flower  fruit  which  got  off  to  a 
head  start  was  forced  against  one  of  the  outer 
flower  fruits  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  skin  and 
give  the  two  an  opportunity  to  unite.  Perhaps  the 
fork  in  a  branch  did  it,  or  some  local  irritation  was 
responsible.  Then  the  central  apple  developed 
normally  and  the  other  four  apples  in  the  cluster 
probably  dropped,  but  the  one  that  had  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  central  apple  remained  to  give  us  an¬ 
other  freak  to  wonder  and  speculate  about. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


machines  that  can  pull  40  tons,  and  where  two  men 
can  do  the  work  of  ten.  Trees  are  dug  and  carefully 
lifted  by  mechanical  tree  diggers.  Nursery  stock  is 
moved  quickly  long  distances  on  motor  trucks,  sal¬ 
vaging  the  delays  and  injuries  of  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  and  its  handling. 

Nurserymen  are  specializing  because  of  this  ease 
in  transportation  and  in  great  quantity  production 
overcoming  the  increased  cost  of  labor;  also  adapt¬ 
ing  conditions  to  growing  one  class  of  plants,  and 
using  available  labor  for  a  specific  knowledge  instead 
of  a  widely  experienced  one. 

Even  with  all  these  helps  and  economies,  ordinary 
nursery  stock  has  gone  up  fully  50  per  cent,  and  the 
finer  nursery  stock,  especially  the  choicer  evergreens 
and  specimens  have  advanced  100  per  cent  in  cost. 
While  we  are  growing  stock  in  enormous  quantities 
today,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  10  years  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  overtakes  the  demand,  especially  the  choicer 
evergreens  and  other  plants.  In  quite  a  number  of 
plants  the  supply  is  actually  exhausted,  such  as 
grafted  Japanese  maples  in  sizes  suitable  for  land¬ 
scape  planting;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Magnolias 
and  of  shade  trees  like  the  popular  Norway  maple. 
A  long  list  might  be  given  of  which  there  is  none 
to  be  had. 

The  Great  War  is  almost  wTholly  to 
blame  for  this  condition  and  the  em¬ 
bargo  from  other  countries.  Our  own 
nurserymen  are  now  producing  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  plants,  however, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  care  for  our 
own  requirements  in  time.  And  also, 
in  time,  we  shall  probably  witness 
those  reactions  and  adjustments  of 
labor  that  will  restore  man’s  first  pro¬ 
fession,  and  its  best  and  wholesomest, 
to  its  proper  plane.  john  h.  troy. 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Ending  of  a  Back-to-the-Land 
Plan 


Nature  Performs  a  Grafting  Operation.  Fig.  486 


od  of  killing  them  by  hand. 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


WILLARD  B.  KILLE. 


Death  to  the  Peach  Borer 

I  WISH  that  all  of  our  insect  problems  might  be 
solved  as  well  as  the  matter  of  peach-tree  borers. 
We  did  have  a  bad  lot  of  those  fellows  down  here, 
and  they  kept  getting  worse  in  spite  of  all  the  hand 
work  we  could  do.  We  began  using  paradichloro- 
"benzene  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  can  now  hardly 
find  a  borer.  In  fact  we  have  been  tempted  to  let 
the  orchard  go  without  any  treatment  at  all  this  year 
but  think  it  will  be  put  on  anyway  just  for  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  very  easy  to  use.  We  put  it  on  any  time 
from  'Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15,  or  even  later  if  season  is 


Labor  Changes  in  the  Nursery  Trade 

[All  lines  of  business  have  been  affected  by  the  labor 
shortage  which  followed  the  war.  The  nursery  trade, 
and  in  particular  the  production  of  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  is  no  exception.  The  demand  has  been  heavy, 
while  the  skilled  labor  needed  in  production  has  been 
hard  to  obtain.  The  following  note  is  part  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  to  follow.] 

IT  is  not  only  that  skilled  labor  is  commanding 
high  wages,  but  there  is  an  ever-diminishing  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  right  kind  of  labor,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  skilled  men  who  were  available  before 
the  war.  Occupations  are  changing;  teamsters  are 
now  truck  drivers  and  coachmen  are  chauffeurs ;  and 
by  the  same  token,  there  are  fewer  men  who  have 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  florist  and  nursery 
business.  Labor  conditions  vary  in  the  different 
suburbs  of  New7  York  City,  and  the  scale  of  prices 
varies  likewise.  As  we  are  in  the  richest  area  in 
the  world,  labor  out  here  might  be  termed  in  its 
de  luxe  edition.  We  pay  a  good  deal  for  it.  But 
experienced  men  are  difficult  to  obtain.  We  miss  the 
supply  of  expert  young  nurserymen  coming  to  us 
from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland  and  France,  as  they 
did  before  the  Great  War,  practical  and  trained 
from  childhood  in  their  profession,  and  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  that  made  them  valuable  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  nursery. 

In  our  nursery,  where  we  send  men  out  on  con¬ 
struction  and  landscape  work  under  a  competent 
foreman,  we  pay  unskilled  labor  from  $4.50  to  $6 
per  day  for  a  day  of  eight  to  nine  hours.  As  to 
labor-saving  devices,  your  own  advertising  pages 
wflll  convince  you  that  machinery  is  helping  with 
the  labor  shortage.  Fields  are  plowed  with  trac- 
ters;  they  are  cleared  of  stumps  by  tree-pulling 


During  the  past  15  years  we  have  had 
a  number  of  letters  from  one  who  signed 
himself  ,-A  City  Mechanic.”  Some  years 
ago  this  man  conceived  the  idea  of  buying 
a  farm  and  slowly  developing  it  into  an 
apple  orchard  while  he  kept  on  at  his 
city  job.  This  seemed  at  the  time  an 
ideal  plan.  The  income  from  the  trade 
would  provide  working  capital  for  the 
farm,  and  in  time  the  orchard  would  pro¬ 
vide  money  enough  for  the  family  to  live 
in  comfort  in  the  country.  This  was  no 
ill-considered  back-to-the-land  scheme, 
but  a  well-planned  investment.  A  farm 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  was  bought  and  tree 
planting  was  started.  At  first  the  plan 
was  to  spend  part  of  the  Summer  on  the 
farm,  and  come  back  to  the  city  job  in 
Winter.  In  that  way  many  trees  were 
started,  and  after  a  few  years  the  city 
job  was  given  up  entirely.  Then  came  a  season  of  un¬ 
usual  drought  with  other  drawbacks.  It  burned  out  the 
hopes  of  thousands  of  back-to-the-landers,  and  com¬ 
pelled  “A  City  Mechanic”  to  give  up  his  plan  and  come 
back  to  the  trade.  Yet  he  was  persistent,  and  hung  on 
the  farm  planting  and  developing  as  best  he  could. 
Now  comes  an  unexpected  outcome  which  is  explained 
in  the.  following  letter.  It  is  a  true  statement,  and  we 
print  it  in  order  that  our  people  may  know  every  side 
of  this  back-to-the-land  performance. 

IT  is  quite  a  w-liile  since  I  reported  the  progress  of 
“A  City  Mechanic”  on  a  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
farm. 

Two  years  ago  we  decided  the  time  was  ripe  to 
see  if  we  could  successfully  transplant  ourselves  to 
the  farm  and  become  practical  farmers.  The  orchard 
of  about  1,000  trees  was  all  in  bearing,  the  buildings 
were  all  in  good  repair,  and  we  had  a  pretty  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  tools  for  orcharding  and  some  money 
in  the  bank.  So  it  seemed  that  was  as  good  a  time 
to  make  the  final  attempt  to  establish  ourselves  on 
the  soil  as  we  would  ever  reach.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  of  strenuous  endeavor,  we  decided  that  we 
had  already  waited  too  long.  Instead  of  our  muscles 
hardening  up  under  the  healthful  exercise,  they  only 
became  sore  and  staid  sore.  Our  joints  became  stiff 
and  continued  to  grow  stiffer.  The  long  evenings  for 
reading  and  culture  which  we  had  dreamed  of  were 
taken  up  with  work  until  bedtime.  The  Winter 
which  we  expected  to  furnish  much  leisure  we  found 
furnished  plenty  of  work  which  it  was  necessary  to 
do.  In  the  year  and  a  half  that  we  were  living  on 
the  farm  I  read  just  one  book,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 

This  season  we  have  between  700  and  800  barrels 
of  apples  on  the  trees.  A  few  years  ago  we  would 
have  thought  that  was  a  wonderful  blessing.  Now 
we  approach  the  picking  season  with  dread  of  the 
hauling  and  lifting  of  barrels  of  apples,  obtaining 
and  watching  pickers,  hustling  to  get  the  fruit 
picked  and  shipped  before  freezing  time.  One  thing 
we  are  thankful  for  is  that  we  are  a  short  distance 
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off  the  main  road,  and  are  not  much  bothered  by 
fruit  thieves.  One  incident  that  might  illustrate 
how  poorly  we  were  fitted  for  practical  farming  was 
the  experience  with  the  cow  we  kept  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  not  a  particularly  hard  cow  to  milk, 
a  heifer  that  we  had  raised  on  the  farm,  and  my 
arms  remained  sore  from  milking  all  Summer,  until 
we  finally  sold  her  in  the  Fall.  So,  although  we  have 
successfully  planted  and  brought  into  profitable 
hearing  an  orchard  of  standard  varieties,  remodelled 
and  improved  three  dwellings  on  the  place  as  well 
as  barn  and  garage,  we  find  the  job  of  running  a 
farm  is  too  strenuous  for  us  at  our  age.  and  the 
farm  is  for  sale. 

The  country  is  still  attractive  to  us  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  abandon  it,  hut  our  family  consists 
of  only  my  wife  and  myself,  and  I  can  more  easily 
provide  for  our  wants  by  working  at  my  trade  in 
the  city  than  in  battling  with  nature  on  a  farm. 
The  farm  is  free  and  clear,  and  by  investing  its  value 
in  interest-bearing  securities,  and  working  at  my 
trade  we  will  probably  be  able  to  find  the  leisure 
for  culture  that  we  dreamed  would  be  ours  on  a 
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‘a  city  mechanic. 


Jh*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Saving  Alfalfa  Seed  in  the  East 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  save  and  cure  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  Alfalfa  seed?  I  assume  this  can  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  our  eastern  climate.  E.  H. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

POOR  RESULTS  IN  THE  EAST.— -I  have  had 
quite  a  bit  of  experience  with  farmers  in  the 
Far  West  and  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio  in 
producing  Alfalfa  seed.  I  have  also  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  New  York  farmers  in  this  endeavor. 


The  Passing  of  Gilboa 

THE  site  of  a  beautiful  country  village  now  be¬ 
comes  “New  York  City’s  drinking  cup.”  In  a 
cup-shaped  valley,  among  the  green  hills  of  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.,  there  was  located  a  beautiful 
country  village,  the  center  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
farming  community.  About  eight  years  ago,  engi- 

i.eers  having  in  mind  the  expansion  of  New  York 
City’s  waiter  supply,  saw  in  the  town  and  surround¬ 
ing  countryside  an  ideal  location  for  a  gigantic  res¬ 
ervoir.  Condemnation  proceedings  were  at  once  be¬ 
gun  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land.  The  people  of 
the  little  hamlet,  amazed  and  panic-stricken,  arose 
in  their  puny  strength  and  tried  by  legal  proceedings 
to  protect  their  beloved  homes,  but  the  long,  strong 
arm  of  the  great  city  reached  even  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills,  and  grasped  what  it  would.  The  tragedy 
of  Acadia  was  again  enacted  as,  with  sad  hearts,  the 
people  began  preparations  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  an  abiding  place  elsewhere. 

Many  of  these  homesteads  had  come  down  to  their 
owners  through  successive  generations,  as  the  valley 
was  first  settled  in  1760.  A  few  families  still  linger 
near  the  spot  endeared  to  them  by  many  tender  ties 
and  memories,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
moved  to  remote  places.  For  them  there  can  be  no 
return  to  the  “scenes  of  their  childhood,”  for  soon 
an  artificial  lake  (150  ft.  deep)  will  cover  the  place 
where  once  the  highest  church  steeple  of  the  little 
village,  pointed  upward !  Some  of  the  buildings  yet 
remain,  but  will  be  burned  later.  Moving  pioture 
men  are  taking  steps  to  secure  the 
right  to  make  pictures  of  the  burning 
village.  A  wonderful  engineering  feat 
will  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
completion  of  this  construction  work. 

An  enormous  dam  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  town,  reaching  across  the 
valley  from  hill  to  hill,  and  blocks  the 
northern  flow  of  the  Schoharie  River, 
which  for  55  miles  will  be  only  a  dry 
river  bed. 

The  reservoir  formed  will  be  five 
miles  long  and  have  a  surface  of  1,170 
acres,  and  contain  22,000,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
work  will  be  over  $22,000,000.  The  res¬ 
ervoir  will  be  a  feeder  of  the  Ashokan 
Reservoir,  which  was  completed  in 
1918.  To  reach  the  Ashokan.  the  wa¬ 
ters  flow  through  a  tunnel  18  miles 
'long,  and  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  an  electric  railroad.  This  tunnel  is  cut  through 
the  Catskill  Mountains,-  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
longest  in  America. 

While  workmen  were  excavating  the  rocky  walls 
to  get  material  for  the  great  dam,  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery,  of  world-wide  interest,  was  made.  Embedded 
in  the  sandstone  rocks  were  found  petrified  tree 
■stumps,  weighing  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton.  which  are 
believed  to  date  back  to  the  Devonian  Age.  Geolog¬ 
ical  experts,  with  the  help  of  branches,  leaves  and 
seeds  scattered  through  the  rocks,  have  been  able  to 
reconstruct  these  ancient  trees  which  once  formed  a 
part  of  the  world’s  oldest  forest.  This  collection  of 
fossilized  trees  which  is  now  called  the  “Gilboa  For¬ 
est,”  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Albany,  where  they  are  viewed  by  many 
visitors.  maby  spafford  somebs. 


Gateway  Through  Which  the  Waters  of  Gilboa  Reser¬ 
voir  Start  on  the  Long  Journey  to  New  York  City 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  eastern  farmers  will 
not  find  it  profitable.  Under  dry  -seasons  and  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions,  farmers  located  on  the  light 
soils  of  Michigan  occasionally  get  a  bushel  and  rare¬ 
ly  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  but  often  the  Alfalfa 
seed  is  poor  in  quality.  Eastern  farmers  are  not 
likely  to  get  much  more  than  a  peck  if  any.  Last 
year  farmers  tried  to  save  seed  and  concluded  that 


ting  usually  makes  the  best  seed,  and  we  feel  that 
that  is  particularly  true  in  the  East. 

"l.  Study  the  plants,  carefully  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  burrs  (pods). 

2.  Study  -the  size  of  the  seed  as  it  develops  in  the 
burrs.  If  it  is  thin  and  flat  it  would  be  worthless 
to  harvest,  for  most  of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  thrashing  and  cleaning.  Tf  three  to  five 
plump  seeds  are  in  a  pod  and  the  plants  are  heavily 
podded,  the  crop  might  be  worth  while  to  handle 
for  seed  purposes. 

3.  Tull  weeds  before  cutting  it. 

4.  When  the  pods  take  on  a  bronze  color  so  that 
glancing  over  the  field,  one  sees  a  bronze  haze  and 
the  seeds  are  in  a  rather  firm  dough  stage,  it  is 
time  to  cut. 

5.  Very  often  small  spots  or  portions  of  the  field 
may  show  this  bronze  haze  appearance  before  the 
entire  field  develops  to  this  point  of  maturity.  Such 
being  the  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  those 
small  portions  first  and  then  delay  cutting  the  other 
portions  of  the  field  until  they  have  reached  this 
point  of  maturity.  In  this  way  a  better  yield  and 
a  more  uniform  quality  of  seed  is  obtained. 

6.  Cutting  may  be  done  with  a  mowing  machine. 
A  binder  is  too  harsh  and  causes  too  much  shat¬ 
tering. 

7.  Some  growers  build  an  apron  of  galvanized 
sheeting,  fastening  it  back  of  the  mower  bar,  per¬ 
mitting  the  plants  to  fall  upon  this  apron  and  pull 
them  off  with  a  rake  in  small  cocks. 

riants  are  permitted  to  lie  in  a  swath  two  or 
three  days  and  then  stacked ;  however,  in  the  North¬ 
west,  weather  is  usually  so  good  that  stacking,  is  not 
necessary,  but  in  the  East  we  would  likely  get  rain 
which  when  falling  on  the  plants  lying  in  the  swath 
or  in  cocks  would  beat  out  considerable  seed. 

In  thrashing,  an  Alfalfa  or  clover  huller  should  be 
used,  being  careful  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rolls 
and  control  of  the  air  blast  or  much  good  seed  will 
be  lost.  The  weather  conditions  in  the  East  are  not 
favorable  to  the  production  of  Alfalfa  seed.  We 
usually  get  too  much  moisture.  In  the  Far  West  in 
the  irrigation  sections  the  slogan  is  “Less  Irrigation 
and  More  Cultivation.”  The  growers  have  found 
that  if -they  water  the  plants  in  June  and  then  with¬ 
hold  water  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  they  usually 
get  better  production  of  seed.  They  also  find  that 
the  thinner  the  stand,  the  better  the  production  of 
seed.  a.  l.  bibbins. 


The  Enormous  Dam  Built  Through  the  Middle  of  the  Village  of  Gilboa 

it  was  cheaper  for  them  to  purchase  their  Alfalfa 
than  to  attempt  to  produce  their  own.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  good  job  of  thrashing  done,  as  the 
machinery  available  an  the  East  is  not  usually  well 
adapted  for  the  thrashing  of  Alfalfa  seed. 

VALUE  OF  HAY.— Another  point  that  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  should  carefully  weigh  when  considering 
the  advisability  of  producing  Alfalfa  seed  is  the 
value  of  the  hay  crop.  Eastern  farmers  will  find 
that  the  hay  crop  is  of  greater  value  to  them  than 
the  seed  crop.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Alfalfa  seed 
production  in  this  territory  is  a  losing  proposition 
especially  when  one  considers  the  value  of  the  hay, 
either  for  feeding  purposes  on  the  farm  or  as  a  cash 
crop.  If  your  correspondent  is  determined  in  his 
endeavor  to  harvest  some  Alfalfa  seed  he  should 
proceed  along  the  following  outline.  The  first  cut- 


Development  Through  Self-Government 

IN  the  earliest  times  New  England  under  English 
influence  and  Canada  under  French  domination 
presented  contrasts  in  government  and  self-help. 

The  New  Englanders  were  practically 
abandoned  by  the  old  country  until 
they,  chiefly  through  their  own  efforts, 
made  their  section  worth  while.  Eng¬ 
land  gave  them  little  help  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
at  several  times  the  rulers  of  the  old 
country  tried  to  induce  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  to  desert  their  homes  and 
settle  in  the  West  Indies.  Left  largely 
to  their  own  resources,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  were  forced  to  “do  it  them¬ 
selves,”  and  they  became  strong  and 
resolute  through  their  independence. 
On  the  other  hand  Canada  was  carried 
and  petted  along  by  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  and  given  little  if  any  chance  at 
home  control  or  self-initiative.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  contest  between  a  free, 
independent  and  assertive  people 
and  a  well-organized  group  of  men 
who  had  never  been  trained  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  For  a  time  the  superior  organization  of 
the  Canadians  prevailed,  but  in  the  end,  as  is  always 
the  case,  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
people  won.  Some  centuries  ago  English  and  French 
were  natural  enemies.  The  English  yeomen  and  com¬ 
mon  people  practiced  archery  on  the  village  greens 
until  their  arrows  were  nearly  as  deadly  as  bullets. 
The  French  nobles  dared  not  encourage  the  use  of 
warlike  weapons  among  the  people  and  so  they 
played  dominoes  or  some  simple,  harmless  games. 
When  the  armies  of  these  nations  met  in  battle  the 
English  bowmen  mowed  down  the  enemy  as  a  man 
would  cut  grass  with  a  scythe.  A  life  practice  had 
made  them  proficient.  Very  much  the  same  thing 
seems  working  out  in  modern  politics.  For  some 
generations  farmers  were  trained  in  a  hardy  school 
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of  independence  and  plain  speaking.  They 
dominated  things  because  they  were  free 
to  act  and  think  as  they  pleased.  During 
the  past  25  years  a  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training  has  been  going  on  under 
the  name  of  agricultural  education.  It 
has  made  life  easier  for  many  farmers 
and,  without  question,  added  greatly  to 
the  wealth  and  power  of  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  handling,  which  have 
all  fattened  at  the  expense  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classes.  The  worst  feature  of  all 
this  education  is  the  fact  that  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  old-time  spirit  and  initiative  out 
of  our  farmers  and  leaving  them  with 
each  year  less  inclination  to  resort  to  the 
only  true  remedy  for  their  troubles,  and 
that  is  get  rid  of  a  few  of  their  drone 
leaders  and  do  it  Ihemselves. 


High  Living  for  Apple  Trees 

Twelve  years  ago  we  set  out  some  fruit 
trees  in  a  henyard.  They  have  grown 
very  fast,  and  so  are  unusually  large  for 
their  age,  but  we  cannot  seem  to  raise 
good  apples  or  many  ■when  we  should 
have  barrels.  They  shade  the  ground 
until  it  is  damp  most  of  the  time  and 
the  ground  is  so  rich  it  is  full  of  angle- 
worms.  We  did  not  know  much  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  so  did  a  very  little,  and  were 
in  fear  of  killing  chickens  so  thought 
that  the  reason  for  few  apples.  This  year 
I  got  an  apple  catalog  and  studied  spray¬ 
ing  and  we  sprayed  once  when  the  buds 
were  swelling,  once  when  the  flower 
buds  showed  color  and  again  when  the 
last  flower  petals  were  falling.  Baldwin 
did  not  flower  much  this  year,  but  Weal¬ 
thy  and  Red  Astrachan  were  very  full, 
and  apples  set  and  grew  until  it  looked 
as  if  we  would  have  a  wonderful  crop. 
When  the  Astrachans  were  nearly  ripe 
nearly  all  the  apples  cracked  all  over 
and  turned  soft,  then  fell  to  the  ground, 
with  hardly  a  good  apple  to  use.  Wealthy 
dropped  off  but  did  not  crack  but  they 
were  nearly  all  bunchy  shaped  apples 
and  a  very  few  stayed  on  to  be  any  size. 
In  past  years  we  have  had  some  nice 
ones  on  Wealthy.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  are  very  thick.  We  have  a  plum  in 
the  same  yard  and  a  Bartlett  pear,  and 
both  do  well  even  when  we  did  not  spray. 
Could  the  ground  be  too  rich?  Could 
the  trees  be  too  thick  limbed?  Could 
there  be  too  much  dampness?  Could  we 
have  sprayed  too  strong?  We  mixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions.  F.  E.  it. 

South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

The  chief  troubles  probably  are  that 
the  soil  is  too  rich  and  the  heads  of  the 
trees  are  too  thick.  Trees  in  a  chicken 
yard  frequently  act  in  that  way.  The 
hen  droppings  enrich  the  soil  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  birds  roost  in  these  trees, 
thus  making  the  soil  around  them  very 
rich  in  nitrogen.  This  forces  too  much 
soft  wood  growth  and  makes  the  fruit 
soft  and  out  of  shape.  A  peach  tree 
under  such  conditions  will  soon  kill  it¬ 
self.  It  will  grow  too  fast,  split  and 
show  gum  on  the  trunk.  Plum  and  pear 
seem  able  to  “stand  prosperity”  and  some 
varieties  of  apples  do  better  than  others. 
Baldwin  does  not  stand  high  feeding  so 
well.  The  top  of  this  tree  should  be  cut 
out  so  as  to  admit  air  and  sunshine  and 
it  should  be  well  sprayed.  If  possible 


Digging  and  Storing  Sweet 
.  Potatoes 

What  time  in  the  year  should  we  dig 
our  sweet  potatoes?  They  were  planted 
May  15.  We  live  in  Maryland.  How 
would  you  advise  us  to  care  for  them 
after  digging,  how  store  them  for  Win¬ 
ter  use?  j.  e.  A. 

When  sweets  are  to  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig 
whenever  the  crop  will  pay.  Sometimes 
very  small  potatoes  dug  in  August  when 
the  price  is  high  will  pay  far  more 
profit  than  if  left  in  the  ground  to  make 
a  full  crop.  When  such  is  the  case  it 
pays  to  rush  them  right  out.  This  is 
rather  a  late  season  for  sweets,  but  many 
of  our  growers  have  now  finished  dig¬ 
ging  (Sept.  19).  When  intended  for  stor¬ 
age  sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug  before 
the  ground  freezes  even  the  least  bit.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  finish  digging  for  stor¬ 
age  by  October  10  in  this  section,  al¬ 
though  some  years  one  can  be  later.  To 
keep  well  potatoes  should  be  free  from 
black  rot  and  the  greatest  care  should 
be  used  at  digging  time  to  avoid  all 
bruising.  They  should  be  handled  as 
near  like  eggs  as  possible.  The  storage- 
house  should  be  warmed  up  a  day  or  so 
before  the  potatoes  are  put  in.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  85  degrees  should  be 
maintained  for  two  weeks  or  thereabout, 
and  plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given 
until  the  potatoes  have  gone  through  the 
sweating  stage.  After  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  gradually  reduced  to  50  to 
55  degrees  and  only  just  enough  ventila¬ 
tion  given  to  keep  the  air  sweet. 

"WILLARD  B.  KIT.T.E. 


Asparagus  Rust 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  attacking  the 
asparagus  inclosed?  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  beetle  or  other  insects.  The 
foliage  is  now  completely  dead,  and  the 
trouble  is  spreading  through  the  entire 
field.  A.  J.  B. 

The  asparagus  foliage  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  showed  the  common  symptoms  of  a 
rust  disease,  characteristic  on  cereals  and 
asparagus  and  other  plants,  and  easily 
recognized.  The  small  reddish  brown 
postules  on  the  stems  and  needles  are 
spore  masses  which  cause  renewed  in¬ 
fection  on  other  plants.  The  spores 
borne  by  the  wind  or  transported  on 
plants  or  roots  spread  the  rust  widely. 
It  is  especially  severe  where  heavy  dews 
are  common. 

Control  is  best  accomplished  through 
the  growing  of  resistant  varieties,  such 
as  Martha  Washington  and  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  to  which  has  been  added  a  resin- 
fish-oil  sticker  about  three  weeks  after 
cutting  and  twice  more  at  20-day  inter¬ 
vals,  is  fairly  successful.  H.  B.  T. 


permanent.  One  of  the  prettiest  things 
we  had  last  Spring  was  a  row  of  the  early 
single  copper-colored  tulip  Cottage  Boy 
with  an  irregular  border  of  dark  blue 
grape  hyacinths  running  along  it.  Irises 
are  very  suitable,  and  if  you  have  the 
early  Iris  pumila,  which  is  quite  dwarf, 
in  front,  and  Germaniea  varieties  farther 
back,  you  will  'have  quite  a  long  season 
of  bloom. 

If  the  soil  is  good,  larkspurs  will  do 
well  with  partial  shade,  and  would  show 
well  from  the  street.  Some  of  the  hardy 
lilies,  such  as  Dilium  speciosum,  L.  can- 
didum,  and  D.  auratum,  "would  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Phlox,  Pyrethrums  and  Shasta 
daisy  would  endure  the  partial  shade,  if 
other  conditions  are  congenial. 


Doctor:  “Deep  breathing  kills  bac¬ 
teria.  Patient:  "But  how  can  I  make 
them  breathe  deeply?” — Kasper. 
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Standardized  Quality  Trees 

T™  ONLY  WAY  for  you  to  be  sure 
y  ouroroharri  is  going  to  be  as  good  as 
.1 1, uop*'  is  to  buy  your  stock  from  a 
™ry  established  and  known  to  give 
the  best  stock  to  be  had.  8 

For  15  years  Kelly  Bros,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  the  highest  grade  certified  True 
to  Name  fruit  trees  at  a  fair  price  with  a 
duct*1*166  °f  Safe  delivery  and  sure  pro- 
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Send  for  Catalog 

It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Kelly  Trees 
and  gives  useful  planting  information. 
We  guarantee  that  Kelly  Trees  are  con¬ 
tinuously  treated  with  the  most  careful 
attention  from  the  planting  right  thru 
to  final  delivery  to  you. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Orders  for  trees  are  filled  in  the  rotation 
in  which  they  are  received.  Get  your 
catalog  quickly  so  that  you  can  have 
ample  time  to  order  early. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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HARDY  PERENNIAL 

FLOWER  Plants 

Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  Oriental  Poppy,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy 
Chrysanthemum,  Hardy  Ageratum,  Gaillardia,  iHurdy 
Phlox,  Hardy  Lilies,  Hardy  Pinks,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia, 

and  65  others,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  and  will  bloom  next  Summer.  Also  Tulips, 
Pansies,  Rosea,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Hedge  Plants.  Cat- 

alog  tree.  HARRY  I.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

1-yr.  and  2-yr.  Ornamental  Shrubs 

35  years  of  Honest  dealing  behind  us.  If  you  are 
going  to  plant  a  Vineyard.  Orchard  or  beautify 
you  home,  wiite  us.  We  will  save  you  money. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES _  Geneva,  Ohio 

Corsons*  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamen  al  Trees  and  Shrubs 

No  agents.  Low  prices.  30  Darwin  tulips,  post  paid 
51:  10  Shrubs,  large,  by  Express,  53.50;  5  Grapes, 
2-year,  post  paid,  51.  Lots  of  bargains.  Write  us 


BERRY  ?U«TS 


STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY, 

PUMTS;  .SP.R.BBS  .§SS8BtA"»>B,»Sol’TS  "h5»V»  ‘S 
»  «i,FJ»WE«  BBSE5.  SHBUBS  v(«ES  «HB  HEOBS 

PLANTS;  tor  Oct.  and  Nov.  planting,  Catalogue  Free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  MARLBORO,  IDAHO,  KING  HERBERT 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN.  Strictly “  rue 
to  name  and  mosaic  free.  BLACKBERRIES  CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES,  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS  VINES 
EVERGREENS,  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  cat' log 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


change  the  chicken  yard  to  some  new 
place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  let  a  sod 
form  under  the  tree.  Use  about  6  lbs.  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
and  three  parts  acid  phosphate  around 
the  tree — worked  into  the  soil.  These 
mineral  fertilizers  will  help  “balance” 
the  nitrogen  in  the  chicken  manure,  give 
a  harder  and  firmer  wood  and  produce 
fruit  buds. 


Sunflowers  for  Autumn 
Display 

The  picture,  Pig.  485,  page  1315, 
shows  a  garden  variety  of  the  swamp  sun¬ 
flower,  this  form  being  called  Autumn 
Glory.  Massed  as  shown,  it  makes  a 
gorgeous  display  of  Autumn  bloom.  Many 
people  only  know  the  large  coarse-grow¬ 
ing  sunflowers,  field  varieties  of  Ilelian- 
thus  annuus,  and  do  not  realize  bow 
many  beautiful  garden  plants  are  found 
in  this  family.  Some  of  the  double 
dwarf  varieties  of  the  annual  sunflower 
look  like  globular  Chrysanthemums,  and 
there  are  also  some  showy  red  varieties. 
II.  decapetalus  is  another  variety  that  has 
many  garden  forms  including  some  with 
quilled  florists  like  a  cactus  Dahlia.  The 
cucumber-leaved  sunflower,  H.  cneumeri- 
folius,  is  a  very  handsome  annual,  pro¬ 
ducing  quantities  of  daisy-like  flowers 
that  are  very  desirable  for  cutting, 
orange,  golden  yellow  and  pale  lemon.  It 
requires  sandy  soil.  There  is  a  variety 
with  ray  florets  varying  from  pink,  to 
deep  purple. 


Arranging  a  Garden 

I  have  just  purchased  an  old  house, 
and  I  wish  to  put  a  perennial  border  not 
more  than  six  feet  wide  to  shut  off  the 
view  of  the  garden.  There  is  an  old  well 
surrounded  by  a  swamp  of  roses  and  lilies- 
of-the-valley.  This  is  rather  unsightly, 
as  is  also  an  old  board  fence  in  the  rear. 
The  trees  along  the  street  are  very  large 
and  shade  the  lawn  from  all  afternoon 
sun  as  far  back  as  the  well,  so  I  do  not 
think  I  can  put  this  border  any  nearer 
the  street  and  neither  do  I  wish  to  use 
any  more  of  the  garden  space.  What 
perennials  are  desirable  in  this  border 
and  is  there  any  shrub  that  would  make 
the  well  more  attractive?  Because  of  the 
shade  all  the  flowers  grow  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bushes  and  do  not  look  well 
from  the  street.  I  would  like  some  plant 
on  the  side  toward  the  street  that  would 
bloom  and  look  attractive.  I  have  pansy 
plants  there  this  year  and  they  do  very 
well ;  back  of  these  I  have  sweet  peas  and 
Iris,  but  I  would  like  to  get  all  perennials 
if  possible  to  do  so,  and  make  the  row 
attractive  in  this  location.  A.  e.  s. 

If  the  well  is  unsightly  we  would  prefer 
a  rustic  well-house  with  Rambler  roses, 
Clematis  paniculata  and  Hall’s  Japan 
honeysuckle  growing  over  it,  or  an 
arched  trellis  partly  hiding  it,  with  such 
vines  growing  over  it.  If,  however,  you 
would1  prefer  shrubbery,  Rosa  rugosa 
would  be  desirable,  as  the  foliage  is  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  fruit  is  very  showy  late  in 
the  season.  We  would  try  to  retain  the 
lily-of-the-valley,  however,  as  it  thrives  in 
a  damp  shaded  spot. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
early  Spring  bulbs  along  the  shaded  side 
of  your  perennial  border,  as  the  earlier 
ones  would  bloom  before  the  trees  had 
leafed  out  very  far.  Daffodils,  early  tu¬ 
lips,  grape  hyacinths,  snowdrops,  squills 
and  glory  of  the  snow  would  be  hardy  and 


Sent  Prepaid  $0.00 


A  Regular 
$6.00  Value  for 


Send  $3.00  by  checker 
money  order  for  a  new 
Army  leather  vest  or 
Jerkin  in  Black  or  Dark 
Tan  color,  blanket  lined 
with  detachable  leather 
buttons  and  leather  rein¬ 
forced  button  holes.  This 
garment  is  easy  and  com¬ 
fortable  for  all  outdoor 
work.  Made  for  trench 
warfare  and  will  stand 
the  roughest  usage. 

Sizes  breast  measure  38  la  50  inchea 
C.  S.  MARSTON,  JR.,  GEORGETOWN,  MASS. 


CONCORD  VINES  55 

,  0,  .  „  _  12  to  18  in.,  S3  per  100;  18 

to  24  in.,  » 5  per  100.  -  -  - 


Without  a  Bearing  Knock. 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
write  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
VEC  SALES  COMPANY 
Dept,  4  ■ — ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


57  W  St..  N. 


J. 

W. 


All  heavy  roots  delivered! 

S.  BARNHART 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Choice  Gladiolus 


at  digging-time  prices.  Write 
for  Fall  list. 

FIRTHCUFFE  GARDENS.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


HARDY  PHLOX.  Field  grown.  Finest  varieties.  20c  each;  6 
kinds,  »1,  labeled,  R.  I.  LOTT,  Nurseryman.  Eatnntown,  H.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BR4/V0S 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  Wanted  in  small  quantities 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tel.-PeekskHhllT-l 


Wanted-Cider  Apples  steph'er^Yt holds, a. 
Cider  Apples  Wanted  F,  t.cpalmIrnco»  gconn. 
Wanted-Cider  Apples  in  Car  Load  Lots 

in  first  letter.  JOHN  R.  CURTIS,  Box  175,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  Tel.— 1278  J,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— 100-Acre  Farm  Along  Maurice  River 

30  acres  of  Bank  Meadow.  Good  buildings.  Also  in- 
st0$«.  Along  Bus  Route.  Free  mail.  Near  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Half  cash; 
half  mortgage.  Only  811,000.  Reason  for  selling 
owneris  retir’g.Write CARLTONS.  HUGHES,  Millville  N  j’ 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
v  r*‘  Certified  Fruit  Trees 


5tethbJfrinvXen^  ‘JTf  J?  Daine  b»A?  Massaehn.etts  Fralt  Growers  Association  who  fantened  a  sea!  to  each^ 

**  A  w  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  Ihls  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  It  comes  into  fruiting. 

i  u  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  SToriC 

S  a  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  fro^  arrive  In  first-class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  tave  been 

seilimr  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices. 

If  f  11  .u  ..send  today  for  our  free  fall  catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc..  23  Main  Street.  Dansville,  New  York 
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“ATKINS” 

Always  Saves 
YOU  Time, 
Labor  and  Money 

TN  any  timber  country,  on 
the  farm,  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  timber  is  cut  — 
ATKINS  means  the  only  saw 
that  is  “Segment  Ground” 
to  cut  easier  and  faster,  the 
only  saw  made  of  “Silver  Steel” 
to  hold  its  edge  longer  and 
give  added  service  and  value. 

Remember — it  saves  time, 
labor  and  money  to  buy  an 
ATKINS  Silver  Steel  Segment 
Ground  Cross  Cut  Saw  —  a 
saw  you  can  depend  upon. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  for 
the  ATKINS  name  on  the 
blade  of  any  saw  for  cutting 
.wood  or  metal.  It  means  the 
finest  materials,  tempering  and 
workmanship — greater  value 
in  service  and  satisfaction. 

Ask  Y OUR  Hardware Dea  1- 
er  for  genuine  ATKINS  Saws. 
Look  for  the  name  on  the 
blade.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
our  booklets,  “The  Saw  on 
the  Farm”  or  “The  ATKINS 
Cross  Cut  Saw  Book.” 

Address  Dept.  “DC” 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Established  1857 

/jcading  Manufacturers  of  Saws ,  Saw  Tools , 
Saw  Specialties  and  Machine  Knives. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


STEEL 


Books  on  Saws 
Sent  You  FREE 

These  two  helpful  books  are  brim¬ 
ful  of  valuable  facts  about  timber, 
ATKINS  Saws,  and  the  care  of 
saws.  Just  check  the  book  you 
want,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this 
page  and  mail  it  to  us. — E.  C. 
ATKINS  &  CO.,  Dept.  “  DC,” 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Protecting  Roses 

Should  I  cover  my  rose  bushes  this 
Tall?  Other  years  I  have  failed  to  open 
them  up  at  the  right  time.  They  were 
tender  after  being  enclosed.  If  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  cover  them,  how  should  I  do  it 
and  when  should  I  uncover  them?  C.  H. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

'We  infer  that  this  inquirer,  who  only 
signed  initials,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  wrapping  his  roses,  and  then  leaving 
the  covering  on  too  late,  which  is  often 
very  injurious.  Covering  should  not  be 
put  on  until  hard  freezing  begins,  and 
should  be  removed  by  degrees  before 
growth  becomes  active.  If  these  are 
tender  Tea  roses,  a  desirable  protection 
is  to  hill  up  the  soil  of  the  bed  around 
each  plant  to  the  depth  of  about  8  in., 
and  then  cover  the  surface  level  with  dry 
leaves.  A  band  of  chicken  wire  around 
the  bed  will  hold  the  leaves  in  place.  This 
usually  gives  sufficient  cover  except  in 
very  severe  localities,  where  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  bend  down  the  plant 
and  cover  with  sods.  Many  of  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Remontant  roses  need  no  protection 
except  a  mulch  ;  any  wood  that  is  frozen 
would  naturally  be  removed  by  the 
Spring  pruning. 


Non-blooming  Wistarias 

I  notice  that  some  readers  complain 
about  Wistaria  not  blooming  for  them. 
I  had  a  beautiful  vin?,  nine  years  old, 
which  failed  to  bloom  for  me.  This  Spring 
I  carefully  dug  it  up  and  gave  it  to.  a 
neighbor  who  lives  in  a  grove  of  pine 
trees.  Imagine  my  surprise,  at  seeing 
this  Wistaria  bloom  gorgeously  for  him, 
in  semi-shade,  while  for  me,  it  refused  to 
bloom  in  an  open,  sunny  location.  C.  R. 

West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent 
whose  Wistaria  fails  to  bloom,  I  am  say¬ 
ing  that  I  pruned  the  ends  of  my  Wis¬ 
taria  in  March  and  it  bloomed  that  year, 
never  having  done  so  before.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Feathery  Asparagus 

I  am  enclosing  a  piece  of  a  plant  that 
I  found.  Would  you  tell  me  if  it  is  a 
house  plant  or  something  that  grows  in 
fields?  I  found  this  where  there  was  an 
old  house,  now  torn  down.  It  grows 
about  6  ft.  tall  with  a  small  blossom, 
and  then  forms  a  small  green  ball  like  a 
currant.  MRS.  J.  R.  G. 

'Cadyville,  iN.  Y. 

This  was  a  graceful  feathery  plant, 
bearing  a  small  green  berry,  which  later 
turns  bright  red.  Viewed  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  was  certainly  ornamental,  but  is, 
to  most  people,  more  ornamental  before  it 
forms  its  feathery  shoots,  for  it  is  no 
house  plant,  but  is  our  familiar  garden 
asparagus. 


Moss  in  Lawn 

On  page  907  directions  are  given  for 
destroying  moss  in  a  lawn.  In  at  least 
one  case,  which  came  to  my  personal  at¬ 
tention,  much  simpler  measures  were  ef¬ 
fective.  The  lawn  was  an  old  one  with 
a  small  hemlock  tree  in  one  corner. 
Around  that  tree  the  accumulation  of 
needles  produced  a  very  sour  condition. 
Shade  was  moderately  heavy  in  that  cor¬ 
ner,  and  an  area  of  several  square  rods 
had  much  moss  and  very  little  grass.  One 
fairly  heavy  application  of  fine  horse  ma¬ 
nure  was  made  and  left  in  place.  In 
one  season  the  moss  was  gone  and  a 
good  stand  of  grass  was  in  its  place.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil 
was  corrected  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
hemlock  tree  died  very  promptly. 

That  story  is  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  needs  a  little  explaining  before  it 
can  be  of  general  application.  That 
lawn  is  in  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed  through  the 
growing  season.  The  soil  is  a  moderate¬ 
ly  heavy  glacial  clay  loam  of  high  natural 
fertility.  All  the  soil  of  that  general 
region  is  naturally  heavily  seeded  to  a 
good  lawn  grass  (one  of  the  Blue 
grasses).  If  cultivation  is  stopped  in  a 
garden  late  in  Summer  and  no  further 
attention  given  that  spot  will  have  a  fair¬ 
ly  decent  lawn  sod  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  Summer.  Everything  was  favor¬ 
able  for  quick  recovery  of  the  lawn. 
Where  some  or  all  the  conditions  are  less 
suitable  it  might  have  required  much 
more  treatment  to  restore  the  lawn  sod. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Destroying  Poison  Ivy 

S.  H.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  wants  to 
know  how  to  destroy  poison  ivy.  This  is 
very  easily  done  by  sheep  or  cows,  par¬ 
ticularly  sheep,  as  they  are  fond  of  the 
leaves,  and  will  keep  it  eaten  down  very 
close  and  will  kill  it  entirely  in  two  years, 
or  less.  Up  to  several  years  ago  I  had  a 
field  of  several  acres  that  wras  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  ivy.  This  field  was  mowec 
but  not  pastured  much  until  I  changec 
the  fences  and  made  it  into  a  permanent 
pasture.  The  first  year  the  ivy  was  pretty 
well  destroyed,  and  I  have  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  it  since  the  second  year’s  pastur¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  the 
ivy  poisoning  the  stock,  as  they  eat  it 
with  great  relish  with  no  bad  effects. 

New  York.  i.  M.  brownell. 


Hanes 
Five  Famous 
Points 

1  Hanes  Collar¬ 
ettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit 
has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or 
pucker.  Protects  the 
chest  from  cold  draughts 
and  lets  the  top-shirt 
lie  smooth. 

2H  A  N  E  S  Cuffs 
won’t  pull  off. 
They  snug  the 
wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling  and 
gaping.  Sleeves  are 
exact  length  —  not 
uneven. 

Sffi  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders  give 
with  every  move¬ 
ment,  because 
they’re  made  with  a 
service- doubling  lap 
seam.  C  omfortable. 
Strong. 

4  Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really 
STAYS  closed. 
Double  gusset  in 
thigh  another  comfort 
feature.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is  fitted 
by  trunk  measure¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  chest. 

5  Hanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the 
shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing 
under  the  socks.  One 
leg  is  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  other. 
They’re  mates  l 


Value — that’s  why  more 
winter  underwear  is  sold 
under  the  famous  Hanes 
red  label  than  under  any 
other  brand. 


Hanes  gives  you  every¬ 
thing — a  completeness  of 
comfort,  a  freedom  of 
movement,  indoors  or  out, 
working  or  playing,  that 
you  never  thought  possi¬ 
ble  in  any  winter  under¬ 
wear.  It  fits  you  per¬ 
fectly.  And  it’s  guaran¬ 
teed — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button. 


Slip  into  a  suit  of  Hanes 
the  first  snappy  day  and  test 
it  out.  Like  thousands 
of  Hanes  en¬ 
thusiasts, 
you’ll  say 
you  never 
wore  any 
underwear  that 
felt  so  good. 


Ask  your  regular  dealer  for 
Hanes.  You  will  recognize  it 
instantly  by  the  famous  red 
label.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it, 
write  us.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


Hanes  Winter  Underwear 
comes  for  men  in  three 
weights ;  union  suits  and  shirts 
and  drawers.  And  you’ll  be 
amazed  at  its  low  price. 


And  don’t  forget  this — you’ll 
find  the  same  unequalled 
value  in  Hanes  Winter 
Underwear  for  boys.  You’ll 
find  the  same  perfect  work¬ 
manship,  the  same  comfort, 
the  same  long  wear,  the  same 
kind  of  a  guarantee. 


The  boys’  sizes  in  HANES 
Underwear  come  in  union 
suits  only  and  in  two 
different  weights — heavy  and 
extra  heavy.  Sizes 
2  to  16  years,  2  to 
4  year  sizes  with 
drop  seats.  Also 
knee  length  and 
short  sleeves. 


P.  H.  H  AN  ES 
KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


4  Ways  to  Kirn  the  Genuine 

antles 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Display  Container  on  your  deal¬ 
er  s  shelf,  showcase  or  counter  is  purple,  orange 
and  white  and  the  name  "Coleman’’  is  prominently 
displayed  Contains  boxes  of  a  dozen  each  of 
genuine  high-power  Coleman  Mantles. 


The  purple  glassine  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  two  genuine  Coleman  Mantles.  See  the 
Coleman  trade  mark— your  guarantee  of  quality. 


The  dozen-size  purple  and 
white  box  of  genuine  Coleman 
Mantles.  Twelve  mantles  in  purple  glassine 
envelopes  are  inside.  The  name  “Coleman” 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 


(frleiman 


PATENT 


NO.  1107518 


The  Coleman  trade  mark  itself,  with  the  lamp 
through  the  middle,  which  is  stamped  in  red 
on  every  genuine  Coleman  Mantle. 


Don’t  AcCfillt  that  the  name  "Coleman”  is  on  all 

"w“  •  _  the  Mantles  you  buy.  Genuine  High 

Dower  Coleman  Mantles  are  made  especially  for  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  just  the  right 
size,  right  texture,  right  shape  to  give  you  better  light  and  longer  service.  Coleman  Mantles 
give  the  beautiful  brilliance  that  has  made  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns  famous.  Protected 
by  U.  fc>.  Patent.  Price  only  10<f  each.  Buy  them  by  the  box  (1  dozen  $1)  — at  your  dealer’s.  If  he 
is  not  supplied,  write  us  and  we  will  take  care  of  your  wants  promptly.  Address  Dept.  RY-75 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO  •  General  Offices:  Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario. 


All-Wool  Blue 
Serge  Dress  Pants 


For  Men 
and 

Voung  Men 


$3.75 


Just  give  your  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length  and  we  will 
send  these  blue  serge  dress 
pants  subject  to  your  approval. 
If  they  don’t  fit  you  perfectly, 
if  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  quality,  or  don’t  feel  that 
you  have  made  a  big  saving 
just  send  them  back  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 
Made  of  a  fine  woven  good 
weight  serge  that  is  absolutely 
100%  wool  and  fast  color.  Fin¬ 
ished  with  5  pockets.  Belt  loops. 
Three-inch  hem  at  bottom  that 
is  easily  turned  up  to  form  a 
cuff.  Sizes  28  to  42  waist 
measure,  and  any  in  seam 
length.  Just  give  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length,  and  we 
guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  Send 
$3.75  with  order  and  we  will 
pay  postage,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  $3.75  plus  post¬ 
age.  We  sell  these  serge 
pants  as  a  get-acquaint¬ 
ed  offer  for  our  tailoring  business,  and  they  are 
real  bargains.  Write  Dept.  9, 

METROPOLITAN  TAILORING  CO. 
128  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


.  Save 

*30  to  $90 
and  get 
a  better 


Get 

rOur  prices^ 
before 
Ordering 
an y 

Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  pointy 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depots 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 

.  SmythtDespard  Co, 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
J  raetor  Oil  in  drums  and  half -drums  on  thirty - 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FREE  Book  o( 

Factory  Prices 

Get  my  FREE  book  Just 
Uat4tJOO  out.  Many 
A"nl5c*  color  pages. 

Mm'JQ  .Full  of  new 
**  i  deas.new  fea- 

M  turesand  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  heating  stoves, 
eras  stoves,  oil  stoves, 
porcelain  enamel  coal  and  wood 
ranges,  porcelain  enamel  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges  and 
furnaces— both  pipe  and  1  regis¬ 
ter  type.  200  styles  and  sizes. 

$1,000,000  Saving 

I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  — 

this  year.  Furnace* 

1  you  share  in  this  great  Baving? 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Greatest  SALE  in  our  25  years  is  on! 

New  book  tells  you  all  about  my  easy 
terms,  as  low  as  $3.00  monthly.  It  ex¬ 
plains  my  30  day  FREE  trial  and  360 
day  approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Money  back  guarantee — the  strongest 
ever  written.  Kalamazoo  FREE  fur- 
caceplansand  FREE  service  eliminate 
entirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

560,000  Customers 

Buy  the  way  660,000  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers  know  is  the  right  way.  Some¬ 
one  must  buy  from  the  factory  first— 
why  not  you? 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
KALAMAZOO  _ MICHIGAN  _ 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
Mr.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog  of  stoves 

ranges,  and  furnaces.  I  am  interested  in _ ranges, _ 1 

beating?stoves, - gas  stoves, - oil  stoves, _ furnaces. 

(Check  article  in  which  you  are  interested.) 

Name - - - -  - 


DOMESTIC. — A  failure  of  two  of  the 
engines  of  the  Shenandoah  probably  was 
a  primary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ship,  in  the  opinion  of  Col.  C.  G.  Hall, 
Army  observer  on  board  the  fatal  flight, 
as  given  at  Lakehurst  to  the  Naval  Court 
of  Inquiry,  Sept.  24.  Had  all  of  the  en¬ 
gines  been  functioning,  he  said,  the  air¬ 
ship  would  probably  not  have  been  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  storm  which 
wrecked  her. 

Commander  John  Rodgers  and  the  four 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  naval  sea¬ 
plane  PN-9  No.  1  were  greeted  as  re¬ 
turning  heroes  at  San  Francisco  Sept. 
24.  The  aviators,  who  left  August  31  in 
an  attempted  non-stop  flight  to  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  and  later  were  picked,  up 
near  the  islands  after  having  been  given 
np  for  lost,  arrived  on  the  battleship 
Idaho. 

One  person  was  killed  and  30  others  in¬ 
jured,  many  seriously,  when  the  Dixie 
Flyer,  northbound,  collided  with  the 
Dixie  Limited,  southbound,  at  Worley, 
Tenn.,  Sept  24.  The  collision  occurred 
on  an  embankment,  one  train  plunging 
down  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other, 
the  Dixie  Limited  landing  bottom  up¬ 
ward. 

Opening  of  the  French  debt  funding 
negotiations,  with  a  prospective  settle¬ 
ment  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  a  fresh 
flood  of  European  loans,  has  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  America’s  growing  prestige  as 
banker  to  the  world.  Loans  to  foreign 
countries  and  industries,  including  pri¬ 
vate  bank  credits  and  advances,  so  far 
this  year  have  exceeded  $1,000,000,000 
and  with  negotiations  pending  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $1,000,000,000,  1925  promises  to 
set  a  new  high  record  in  foreign  financing. 

The  steamship  City  of  Rome  collided 
with  and  sunk  the  submarine  S-51  20 
miles  east  of  Block  Island  at  about  7:30 
p.  m.  Sept.  25.  Thirty-four  men  aboard 
the  submarine  were  lost.  Three  were 
picked  up  by  the  steamship.  The  City  of 
Rome  is  a  steel  vessel  of  3,648  registered 
tonnage  and  is  owned  by  the  Oqean 
Steamship  Company  of  Savannah.  She 
plies  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Savan¬ 
nah  and  carries  only  first-class  cabin 
passengers. 

The  government’s  appeal  in  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  oil  lease  annulment  suit  Avas 
filed  at  St.  Louis,  Sept.  28  in  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
appeal  is  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  versus  the  Mammoth  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Sinclair  Crude  Purchasing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Company.  It 
assigns  64  alleged  errors  of  Federal  Judge 
T.  Blake  Kennedy  in  the  trial  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  and  in  his  decision  June  19. 
The  government  alleges  that  the  court 
abused  its  discretion,  before  the  trial,  in 
refusing  to  grant  an  application  of  the 
government  for  a  continuance,  to  enable 
the  government  to  make  further  efforts 
to  get  the  testimony  or  depositions  of 
numerous  material  witnesses.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  excepts  to  the  court’s  finding 
that  no  fraud  was  committed  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  lease  or  the  supplemental  agree¬ 
ment.  It  excepts  to  the  court’s  ruling 
that  Albert  B.  Fall,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Harry  F.  Sinclair  did  not 
conspire  to  defraud  the  United  States  by 
the  lease  or  the  supplemental  agreement. 

It  excepts  further  to  a  finding  that  the 
negotiation  of  the  lease  was  not  a  pri¬ 
vate  or  secret  agreement  between  Fall 
and  Sinclair,  and  was  not  attended  by 
undue  and  unlawful  secrecy. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  13  in¬ 
jured  when  two  Atlantic  Coast  Line  pas¬ 
senger  trains  collided  head-on  near  New¬ 
ark,  Ga.,  Sept.  27. 

A  bank  messenger  and  his  armed  es¬ 
cort  were  robbed  of  $18,000  in  Canadian 
currency  by  four  robbers  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y„  Sept.  29.  The  hold-up  men 
overlooked  a  satchel  containing  $16,000. 
Using  an  automobile  stolen  in  Buffalo  the 
robbers  crowded  the  hank  car  against  the 
curb  and  at  once  opened  fire  on  their 
victims,  Reginald  Ducette,  messenger  for 
the  Power  City  Bank,  and  bis  escort, 
Motorcycle  Patrolman  William  Bailey, 
who  was  riding  with  him.  The  bullets 
penetrated  the  windshield  of  the  mes¬ 
senger’s  automobile  and  Ducette  was 
blinded  by  flying  glass.  Physicians  are 
not  certain  whether  he  would  regain  his 
sight. 

Edward  C-  Ross,  bank  messenger,  was 
shot  to  death  and  a  companion  was 
wounded  by  three  masked  robbers  who 
help  up  the  pair  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  29,  and  fled  with  <a  pay  roll  of 
$10,266. 

Robert  La  Follette,  son  of  the  late 
Senator,  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  the  Badger  State,  the  voters 
Sept.  29  sweeping  him  into  office  by  a 
majority  that  will  more  than  double  his 
margin  in  the  primary  on  Sept.  15.  Re¬ 
turns  were:  La  Follette,  Republican. 
165,923  ;  Dithmar,  Independent,  65,845  ; 
Bruce,  Democrat,  7,482;  Work,  Socialist, 
8,554 ;  Bauman,  Socialist  Labor,  550. 

WASHINGTON. — No  further  attempt 
to  make  a  non-flight  from  California  to 
Hawaii  will  he  made  before  January,  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilbur  announced  Sept.  24. 

Prompt  action  on  the  proposed  tax  re¬ 
duction  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  promised  Sept.  24  by  Chairman 
Madden  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  an  interview  with  Presi- 
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dent  Coolidge.  Mr.  Madden  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  the  gift  tax 
and  the  inheritance  tax.  He  told  the 
President  he  believed  it  would  be  possi- 
ble_  to  make  a  total  reduction  of  about 
$350,000,000  in  the  nation’s  taxes.  He 
will  contend  for  taking  $100,000,000  off 
in  the  estate  and  gift  taxes,  which  are 
opposed  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  proposed  cut  of  sur¬ 
taxes  to  a  20  per  cent  maximum  would 
take  another  hundred  million,  leaving  but 
$150,000,000  to  be  divided  between  the 
lower  income  and  the  excise  taxes.  Tax 
returns  must  be  filed  by  March  15.  The 
Treasury  department  insists  that  blank 
forms  for  these  returns  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  taxpayers  at  least  a  month,  in 
advance.  Without  crowding  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  therefore,  the  new  law  should  be  en¬ 
acted  early  in  February  so  that  new 
forms  and  new  regulations  can  be  rushed 
through. 

•  is  opposed  to  spend¬ 

ing  $350,000  for  bathing  pools  for  Wash¬ 
ington  people.  Col.  C.  O.  Sherrill,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in 
response  to  local  demand,  has  proposed 
such,  a  Government  undertaking.  The 
President  sees  no  particular  excuse  for 
a  great  outlay  for  public  pools  to  accom¬ 
modate  12,000  persons. 

recoF*m€n<Dtion  by  Rear  Admiral 
W  illiam  S.  Benson,  member  and  formal 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  that 
two  30, 000-ton  combined  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  he  constructed  and  a  dec¬ 
laration  by  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas, 
and  McKinley  of  Illinois,  that  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  ought  to  be  placed  under  con¬ 
trol  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
were  the  chief  developments  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  fleet  controversy  Sept.  28.  Admiral 
Benson  submitted  a  report  to  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  recommending  replacement  of 
the  merchant  fleet  through  a  yearly  con¬ 
struction  program.  He  prefaced  his  sug¬ 
gestion  with  the  statements  that  only  by 
having  an  American  merchant  marine  in 
the  foreign  trade  “can  we  properly  pro- 
tect  our  commerce  during  the  intensively 
competitive  period  which  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  the  resumption  of  world  trad¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  An  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is  necessary  to  form  a  vital 
reserve  of  ships  and  trained  personnel 
against  any  time  of  national  emergency. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Canada’s  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  of  principal 
commodities  produced  on  Canadian  farms 
or  manufactured  directly  from  such  farm 
products,  show  an  increase  in  value  of 
$2,373,201  for  the  11  months  ended  Aug. 

31  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
ended  Aug.  31,  1923.  The  total  value  of 
these  exports  for  the  11  months  just 
ended  reached  $47,287,183,  according  to 
a  report  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,,  as  against  $44,913,- 
932  for  the  same  period  ended  Aug.  31, 
1923. 

Former  Governor  R.  A.  Nestos  of 
North  Dakota,  recently  spent  a  week  vis¬ 
iting  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  as¬ 
sembly  at  Geneva,  after  an  extensive  trip 
to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  to 
study  the  subject  of  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  farmers.  Mr.  Nestos  reached 
Geneva  enthusiastic  over  the  operation  of 
the  co-operative  system  in  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,.  England  and  other  States.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  voluntary  associations 
in  agricultural  life,  which  afforded  the 
farmer  protection  for  the  sale  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  and  arranged  farm  credits,  were  of 
vital  interest  to  Americans,  who  could 
profit  by  European  experience. 

Fall  Garden  Notes 

The  Fall  no  less  than  Spring  is  my 
busy  garden  time,  and  everything  done 
this  Fall  makes  the  garden  look  so  much 
more  promising  when  Spring  comes. 

This.  Fall  I  am  remaking  a  south  border 
that  is  .  getting  thin  in  places,  and 
crowded  in  others;  am  even  dividing  har¬ 
dy  Phlox,  but  perhaps  I  will  wish  I  had 
not.  The  German  Iris  border  must  be 
re-set,  clean  out  around  all  hardy  plants 
and  top-dress.  In  some  of  the  beds  the 
soil  seems  a  little  heavy,  so  will  work  in 
both  sand  and  soot. 

If  there  are  extra  Narcissus  bulbs  try 
planting  them  in  groups  of  five  or  six  in 
the  hardy  border. 

If  you  see  anything  extra  fine  in  an¬ 
other  garden,  make  a  note  of  it  so  it  can 
be  ordered  next  Spring.  My  own  Zurich 
Salvias  are  extra  good,  so  dwarf  and 
compact.  In  an  account  of  a  park  I  see  a 
blue  Salvia,  “Pretentious,”  highly  praised. 

A  friend  wants  a  porch  vine  that  will 
give  a  good  shade,  perennial  root  but  die 
to  the  ground  in  Fall.  What  about  Apios 
tuberosa  or  “tuberous  Wistaria?” 

Then  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  soil  for 
repotting  plants,  starting  early  seedlings 
or  perhaps  Santa  Claus  might  remember 
you  liked  bulbs  for  Winter  blooming.  A 
big  box  of  good  garden  soil,  a  small  box 
of  sand  and  one  of  woods  dirt  are  es¬ 
sentials.  Of  course  one  can  get  garden 
soil  in  Spring  but  it  requires  drying  and 
warming. 

Save  all  the  big  plants  possible  for 
next  Summer’s  bedding.  Take  them  up 
carefully  and  geraniums,  tender  roses  and 
Fuchsias  will  winter  in  the  cellar.  Why 
are  Fuchsias  so  seldom  seen?  The  single 
ones  are  especially  easy  to  grow  and  free 
to  bloom. 

The  place  for  sweet  peas  and  especially 
the  poppy  borders  can  he  made  ready 
this  Fall.  MOTHER  BEE. 
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Satisfactory  Service 
For  24  Years 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  24  years.  I  have  been 
sending  orders  from  the  several 
different  cities  in  which  I  have 
lived.  I  don’t  know  yet  where 
I  can  get  better  service  or  better 
value.  Your  goods  are  always 
reliable  and  give  the  best  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Elmo  M.  Myers, 

1577  E.  86  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Customer 
For  51  Years 

“My  first  order  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  85  Co.  was  in  1874; 
from  that  date  my  orders  have 
been  sent  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  that  goods  were  exactly 
as  represented,  and  that  I 
would  be  treated  fairly  and 
honestly.  My  confidence  has 
never  been  betrayed.  You  have 
my  very  best  wishes.” 

C.  H.  Barnard, 

Home,  Oregon 


Ward’s  Merchandise 
Always  the  Best 

“We  have  purchased  farm 
fence,  groceries,  radio  supplies, 
dry  goods,  wall  paper,  suits, 
hardware,  auto  tires  and  acces¬ 
sories  and  have  received  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  with  every¬ 
thing  we  bought.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  nearly  a  dozen 
mail  order  houses  but  like 
Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co.  mer¬ 
chandise  always  the  best.” 

John  Kintner, 

Route  2,  Box  62,  Ney,  Ohio 


Ward’s  Merchandise 
Reliable  and  Serviceable 

“I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  your  promptness  and 
kindness.  I  have  been  buying 
from  your  house  since  1882, 
and  have  always  received  good 
treatment  and  found  your 
goods  reliable  and  serviceable. 
I  never  fail  to  say  a  good  word 
for  you  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  others  a  favor  in  recom¬ 
mending  Ward’s.” 

C.  C.  Chrisman; 

Martinsburg,  Mo. 


The  Word  of  Satisfied  Customers 
Is  the  Final  Seal  of  Approval 
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Who  Gels  the  Savings  that  May 
Just  as  Well  Be  Yours  ? 

Do  you  always  stop  to  think  that  when  you 
buy  from  Ward’s  you  are  sharing  in  the 
savings  made  possible  by  $50,000,000  in 
cash — used  to  secure  these  low  prices? 

You  may  just  as  well  have  your  share  of 
the  savings  secured  by  this  large  cash  buy¬ 
ing  for  our  8,000,000  other  customers.  Here 
is  cooperative  buying  on  the  biggest  scale. 

$50  in  Cash 

Your  Saving  this  Season 

Your  Catalogue  gives  you  membership  in 
this  vast  buying  club  of  8,000,000  people 
whose  purchases  together  make  possible 
these  low  prices.  So  use  your  Catalogue. 
Take  advantage  of  the  Savings  that  may 
just  as  well  be  yours. 

The  Whole  World 
Is  Our  Workshop 

Not  only  vast  buying  for  cash,  but  a  search 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  is  made  to  se¬ 
cure  for  you  the  biggest  bargains. 
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We  buy  linens  in  Ireland,  porcelain  ware  in 
China,  Japan  and  England,  toys  in  Austria,  silks 
in  China,  Japan  and  France,  enamelled  ware  in 
Sweden,  musical  instruments  in  Italy  and  France. 


Every  part  of  America  as  well  contributes 
to  this  vast  stock  of  new  fresh  merchandise 
that  your  Catalogue  puts  before  you  for 
your  selection. 

Ward  Quality 
Means  Reliability  Always 

Tens  of  thousands  of  letters  from  Ward’s 
customers  testify  to  the  Quality  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  low  prices.  “We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.”  It  was 
Ward’s  Quality  and  low  prices  that  brought 
us  one  million  more  customers  last  year. 

Use  your  Catalogue.  You  can  save  $50 
in  cash  by  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Your  Orders 
Are  Shipped 
Within  24  Hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  orders 
reach  us  quicker.  Your  goods  reach  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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PREPARE 

for  Winter  Driving 


60c 


w 


Champion 
Priming 
Plug  is  a 
great  aid  to 
winter  start* 
ing  for  mo¬ 
tors  not 
equipped 
with  prim - 
ing  cocks • 
Sold  every¬ 
where  for  $1» 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists  have  enjoyed 
better  car  performance 
during  the  past  summer 
because  they  changed  their 
spark  plugs  as  recom¬ 
mended  during  Champion 
National  Change  Week  last 
May. 

If  you  have  not  renewed 
your  spark  plugs  this  year, 
install  a  full  set  of  Cham¬ 
pions  now  and  enjoy  easier 
starting  and  more  power 
and  speed  during  the 
coming  winter. 

Champion  X  for  Fords  is  60 
cents.  Blue  Box  for  all  other 
cars,  75  cents.  Know  the 
genuine  by  the  double-ribbed 
sillimanite  core. 

Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windior,  Ont.  London  Paris 


CHAMPION 

Dependable  for  Ever#  Engine 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


Protect  Your  Young 
Fruit  Trees 

Under  the  heavy  snows  each 
winter,  rabbits,  mice  and  other  ro¬ 
dents  injure  or  kill  thousands  of 
young  fruit  trees.  This  year  the 
damage  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree 
Guards  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  a  tree.  Easily  installed. 
Made  in  various  sizes.  Sold  direct 
to  you  by  the  manufacturer. 
Write  for  booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Company 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Feed  Grinding 


,.=w  Principle.  Lowest  Cost.  Best  Service. 
Longest  Life!  Grinds  any  feed— any  degree 
of  fineness.  Uses  Fordson  or  equal 

“JAY  BEE” 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher— Grindet — Pulverizer 

Material  aaver.  Manganese  steel  ham-  . 
mere  strike  material  only.  No  heat.  No  friction. 
Grinds  any  grain, hay,  corn  fodder.  Low  price,  cata¬ 
log  FREE.  Open  territory,  dealers,  salesmen. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc. 

242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


PRICE  $1,50- 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


■f  A  A  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  UU  name  anc*  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
,  FeH1*;  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  £™g“e”aba™"r 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Radio  Department 


Common  Expressions  Used 
in  Radio,  and  What 
They  Mean 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  radio  set,  or 
are  interested  in  radio,  find  that  there 
are  many  words  and  expressions  used 
that  w7e  do  not  understand  even  if  we  see 
them  used  quite  often ;  such  wTords  as 
meter,  frequency,  wave-length  and  many 
others.  All  these  words  are  used  more  or 
less  by  all  newspapers,  magazines  and 
people  when  they^are  talking  about  radio 
or  telling  about  broadcasting  schedules. 
So  to  help  us  all,  it  seems  that  we  had 
better  learn  what  some  of  these  mean,  and 
when  we  do  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  little 
more  from  our  radio,  and  understand 
what  we  read.  These  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  apply  almost  entirely  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  radio,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
must  know  their  meaning. 

Correct  Words  and  Expressions. — 
It  may  be  a  bit  foolish  to  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  better  to  use  words  that  you 
know  the  meaning  of  than  to  try  and 
show  off  your  radio  knowledge  by  using 


which  these  changes  take  place,  from  zero 
to  positive  back  to  zero  then  to  negative 
and  then  back  to  zero  is  called  the  “fre¬ 
quency”  of  the  wave ;  each  complete  half 
change  has  a  frequency  of  one  and  a  com¬ 
plete  change  from  zero  to  positive  to  zero 
to  negative  to  zero  has  a  frequency  of 
two.  These  changes  are  counted  by  the 
number  of  changes  taking  place  in  one 
second  of  time.  Commercial  electric 
lighting  circuits  carry  a  current  that  is 
called  00  cycles  or  60  complete  changes, 
and  has  a  frequency  of  120  per  second. 
Radio  frequencies  are  much  higher  than 
those  mentioned. 

Frequency. — In  radio,  the  term  kilo¬ 
cycle  is  used,  meaning  1,000  cycles  or  a 
frequency  of  2,000.  In  looking  over 
schedules  of  different  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  you  will  notice  that  sometimes  the 
wave  length  is  given  and  at  other  times 
it  gives  the  frequency  in  kilo-cycles.  The 
last  is  the  newer  way,  and  the  better  way. 
The  wave  length  of  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  frequency,  and  the 
government,  in  assigning  wave  lengths, 
does  so  by  frequencies,  and  as  it  now 
stands  very  few  broadcasting  stations 


One  Cycle  of  Change  on  an  Aerial 


a  lot  of  words  that  sound  “big”  but  which 
you,  yourself  do  not  understand.  -If  you 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
radio  word  or  expression,  look  it  up  or 
write  us  and  we  will  try  to  make  its 
meaning  clear  to  you. 

Meter. — This  word  is  used  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  radio,  and  generally  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  wave  length  of  a  broadcasting 
station,  such  as  326  meters,  425  meters 
and  so  on.  The  meter  is  a  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  used  in  the  metric  system  of  meas¬ 
ures.  This  system  is  divided  into  tens, 
and  the  meter  is  the  unit  of  measure.  It 
is  equal  to  39  inches  (approximately)  of 
our  measure  or  a  little  over  one  yard. 
One-tenth  of  a  meter  is  one  decimeter 
and  one-tenth  of  a  decimeter  is  a  centi¬ 
meter,  and  so  on,  and  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  the  word  meter  has  a  prefix  that 
shows  how  many  meters  the  name  is 
meant  to  indicate,  such  as  kilometer  or 
1,000  meters.  In  radio  the  word  meter  is 
used  in  connection  with  “wave-length” 
and  in  that  case  means  that  the  wave  is 
of  so  many  meters  length ;  a  326-meter 
wave  length,  means  that  one  -wave  travels 
326  meters  before  the  next  one  starts  or 
more  correctly  the  beginning  of  one  wave 
travels  326  meters  before  the  next  wave 
starts  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  wave 
is  326  meters  (Approximately  358 
yards. ) 

Waite  Length. — In  one  of  our  earlier 
articles  we  gave  a  short  description  of 
wave  length,  but  to  avoid  confusion  let 
us  remember  one  or  two  things  about  this 
wave  length.  Radio  -waves  travel  at  a 
speed  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  or  short  they  may  be.  So 
you  can  see  that  the  long  wave  lengths 
travel  as  fast  as  the  shorter  one  do. 
These  waves  are  caused  by  an  electrical 
effect  that  changes  the  electrical  charge 
on  the  aerial  from  negative  to  positive 
and  back  to  negative  and  then  to  positive, 
and  repeating,  several  thousand  times  a 
second,  even  up  to  more  than  a  million 
times  a  second.  No  matter  how  many 
time  a  second  these  changes  take  place, 
the  radio  waves  travel  at  the  same  speed, 
or  186.000  miles  a  second.  The  rate  at 


have  wave  lengths  that  end  in  an  even 
number  but  are  in  fractions  or  decimals, 
such  as  326.5  meters  or  326%  meters. 
Many  of  these  wave  lengths  end  in  very 
small  decimals  or  fractions,  though  the 
frequency  may  be  in  the  thousands,  and 
so  in  separating  the  broadcast  wave 
lengths  they  are  separated  by  several 
thousand  cycles  or  frequencies.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  lower  the  frequency  of  the 
broadcast  wave  the  longer  the  wave 
length  is,  and  the  higher  the  frequency 
the  shorter  the  wave  is. 

Tuning  to  Wave  Length  or  Fre¬ 
quency. — When  you  tune  your  radio  set. 
you  tune  it  to  the  frequency  of  the  wave 
of  the  broadcasting  station  that  you  wish 
to  hear.  You  also  tune  it  to  the  same 
wave  length  as  that  sent  out  by  the 
broadcasting  station.  They  are  both  the 
same  so  far  as  tuning  goes,  and  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  use  either  expression.  Old  cus¬ 
toms  die  hard  and  when  radio-telegraphy 
(wireless,  as  most  people  call  it)  was 
first  coming  into  general  use  the  term 
“wave-length”  started  and  it  has  stuck 
more  or  less  ever  since. 

Explaining  the  Diagram. — Though 
it  looks  technical,  it  is  well  to  study  the 
diagram,  and  you  will  see  what  is  meant 
by  a  “cycle”  and  a  “wave-length.”  Each 
cycle  of  change  on  an  aerial  sends  out 
one  complete  wave.  The  line  through 
the  center  represents  the  zero  point  of 
the  start  and  end  of  a  cycle  and  a  wave. 

J.  h.  f. 


Mouse-ear  Hawk  weed 

Will  you  name  the  wild  plant  of  which 
I  send  specimen?  It  has  a  pretty  yel¬ 
low  flower.  MRS.  B.  L. 

The  plant  sent  for  name  was  the 
mouse-ear  hawkweed,  botanically  Hier- 
acium  Pilosella.  It  is  a  perennial,  spread¬ 
ing  by  runners  and  seeds.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  weed,  like  all  the  hawkweeds. 
Any  plant  noticed  should  be  destroyed, 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  seed. 


Graces  “How  did  vou  get  along  with 
your  French  in  Paris?”  Viola:  “Won¬ 
derful  !  I  found  two  women  from  Den¬ 
ver  who  could  understand  me!” — Life. 
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Crosley  Super-  Trirdyn  Special*  6  f 2 
Crosley  Music  one  *14- 


Better  Results  From 

3  Tubes  Than  From  5 


Sounds  improbable  doesn’t  it?  But  it  is  a 
scientific  truth,  first  demonstrated  in  the 
Crosley  laboratories  and  then  confirmed  by 
the  performance  of  thousands  of  Trirdyns  the 
country  over. 

These  astonishing  results  are  simple  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Instead  of  passing  the  incoming  signal 
once  through  each  of  5  tubes,  Crosley  design 
passes  it  through  two  of  the  three  tubes 
several  times,  each  time  building  up  its  strength 
and  adding  to  its  volume. 

Even  the  technically  uninitiated  can  see  the 
advantages:  simplicity  instead  of  complexity; 
fewer  dials  to  adjust;  sharper  accuracy  in 
selecting  stations;  greater  clarity;  greater 
volume. 

Yet  that  is  not  all.  Simplicity  of  design  and 
fewer  parts  make  manufacturing  costs  lower 
and  bring  about  a  lower  cost  to  you.  I  his, 
combined  with  the  economies  of  gigantic  pro¬ 


duction,  makes  possible  a  price  of  $60  on  the 
Super-Trirdyn  Special,  the  most  efficient  and 
beautiful  of  all  Crosley  receiving  sets.  For 
Crosley  is  the  world’s  largest  builder  of  radio 
sets  — owning  and  operating  parts  factories, 
cabinet  woodworking  establishments  and 
assembly  plants. 

Listen  to  a  Crosley  Super-Trirdyn  under  the 
most  exacting  conditions.  Make  an  unbiased 
comparison  with  the  most  costly  receiver  you 
have  ever  heard.  Forget  the  radical  differ¬ 
ence  in  price. 

Then  will  you  understand  why  the  Crosley 
Super-Trirdyn  represents  a  genuine  achieve¬ 
ment  in  radio  performance  and  value  which 
all  America  was  quick  to  recognize  and 
reward  with  increasing  sales. 

See  the  complete  Crosley  line  at  your  Crosley 
dealer’s,  or  write  to  Department  Number  139 
for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


Crosley  De  Luxe  Combination 


THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Owning  and  operating  W  L  W,  first  remote  control  super-power  broadcasting  station 

Crosley  manufactures  receiving  sets  vchicb  are  licensed  under  Armstrong  U.  S.  patent  No. 

1,113,149  and  priced  from  $9. 75  to  $60.00  'without  accessories.  None  of  the  prices  quoted 
include  batteries ,  tubes,  headphones ,  etc.  Add  10%  to  all  prices  'west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Musicone  De  Luxe 
Super-Trirdyn  Special 
Console  Table 
Complete 


$27.50 

bO.OO 

25.00 

112.50 


Crosley  Super-Trirdyn  Regular 

More  compact  than  the  Super-Trirdyn  Special 
— but  exactly  the  same  -\  t  tf*  /f  r  /)/! 

superb  performance  N OW  TJ  .  UU 


Crosley  3  Tube 
52  Regular 

For  a  less  expensive  3  tube 
set,  the  Crosley  52  Regular 
cannot  be  surpassed  at  the 
new  low  price 


Now  $25.00 


Crosley  2  Tube 
51  Regular 

This  efficient  little  set  uses 
any  make  of  tubes.  Nearby 
stations  on  loud  speaker, 
long  range  on  head-phones 

Now  $14. 75 


Crosley  Pup 

A  genuine  long  distance  one 
tube  receiving  set  -  $0. 75 


iiiuiiututflUlUUUUMUunuiUiltiuiiniuuHn 


BETTER*  COSTS  LESS 
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Westclox 


Time  in  the  dark 


YOU  may  brag  about  the 
dependability  of  your 
Westclox  alarm,  how  it  al¬ 
ways  rings  on  the  dot,  but  it 
is  human  nature  to  glance 
at  it  to  see  if  it  is  right  as 
usual. 

Then  you  may.  wake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and 
wonder  what  time  it  is. 

With  a  luminous  dial 
Westclox  near  your  bed  you 


can  see  the  time  at  a  glance. 
The  hands  and  numerals 
glow  against  the  dark.  The 
radium  material  is  expen¬ 
sive.  It  must  be  carefully 
applied  by  hand.  It  adds 
from  75c  to  $1.25  to  the  cost 
of  a  Westclox,  but  doubles 
its  convenience.  You’ll  nev¬ 
er  go  back  to  the  regular 
dial,  once  you’ve  used  the 
luminous. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Big  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleep-Meter  Jack  o’Lantem  Pocket  Ben  Glo-Ben 
33-25 _ 33-25  3i-5°  32.00  $3.00  $1.50  32.25 


firestone 

will  ALWAYS  give 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


No  matter  where  crude  rubber  prices  may  go — 
Firestone  advantages  in  securing  raw  material,  in 
manufacturing  and  distribution  are  always  active  to 
make  good  the  pledge  of  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Gum-Dipped  Cords  are  meeting  today’s  difficult 
operating  conditions- — heavy  loads— -high  sustained 
speeds  over  long  distances — bigger  commercial  vehicles. 
Their  wonderful  mileage  records  are  reducing  the  daily 
operating  costs  of  truck  and  bus  operators  everywhere, 
and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists. 

Gum-Dipping  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  tire 
performance,  making  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  the 
most  economical  ever  offered  car  owners.  Cord  from 
fabric  mills  is  first  delivered  to  a  separate  plant  where 
it  is  treated  in  a  solution  of  gum,  which  insulates  every 
fiber  of  every  cord.  This  extra  process  minimizes  in¬ 
ternal  friction  and  heat  and  gives  the  sidewalls  greater 
flexibility  and  strength. 

Prove  Firestone’s  many  superiorities  for  yourself.  Go 
to  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer — On ly  Firestone  builds 
Gum-Dipped  Cords. 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


vf  Qualify 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


October  10,  1925 

Road  Hogs  and  Other  Hogs 


Hogs  are  hogs !  The  hind  yon  meet 
with  on  a  trip  about  the  country  vary  in 
type  somewhat  just  as  their  four-footed 
kin,  but  most  of  them  keep  both  feet  in 
the  trough  as  much  as  circumstances 
permit. 

Starting  out  for  a  little  pleasure  trip 
one  soon  sees  a  big  cloud  of  dust  ahead, 
and  before  he  has  time  to  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it. 
After  he  has  stopped  for  a  little  while  in 
an  effort  to  locate  the  road  and  a  little 
air  to  breathe  and  has  sized  up  the  sit¬ 
uation,  it  develops  that  he  has.  merely 
met  a  road  hog  who,  in  violation  of  the 
road  law  and  all  the  rules  of  common  de¬ 
cency,  was  driving,  perhaps,  50  miles 
per  hour  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
road  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  After  meeting  one  of  these 
fellows  in  a  dusty  road  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  at  times  before  it  is 
safe  to  proceed.  Many  of  our  best  roads 
are  of  sand  and  clay.  While  the  roads 
are  smooth  those  big  balloon  tires  when 
travelling  at  an  excessive  speed  pick  up 
the  loose  dirt  and  make  it  impossible  for 
any  other  driver  near  to  see  where  he  is 
driving.  And  those  fellows  seem  to  take 
keen  delight  in  making  it  disagreeable 
for  others. 

Most  of  the  wells  here  in  the  South  are 
open,  and  water  is  drawn  in  buckets. 
Some  are  provided  with  a  rope  and  wind¬ 
lass  ;  others  have  a  bucket  at  each  end  of 
the  rope  which  runs  over  a  pulley.  The 
natives  are  very  friendly,  and  always 
willing  to  give  the  thirsty  tourist  a  drink, 
or  allow  him  to  fill  his  radiator.  For 
this  the  average  tourist  is  truly  grateful. 
Not  so  with  the  road  hog.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  drink,  cut  the  rope,  carry  the 
pail  to  his  car,  fill  his  radiator,  throw 
the  pail  in  the  ditch  or,  possibly,  take  it 
with  him. 

A  year  ago  while  touring  we  stopped 
at  a  well  which  was  under  a  large  tree 
and  some  distance  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  As  it  was  about  noon  we  de¬ 
cided  to  eat  our  lunch.  Evidently  think¬ 
ing  it  good  business,  the  owner  came 
down  and  kept  an  eye  upon  the  water  pail 
in  spite  of  the  fact  he  had  shrewdly 
made  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  with  a 
spike.  Probably  convinced  we  did  not 
intend  to  take  the  well  with  us  or  throw 
the  pail  away  this  poor  hut  apparently 
contented  hill  farmer  “reckoned  I  better 
go  up.”  Seeing  a  little  girl  playing  about 
the  house  we  g*ve  him  an  orange  for  her. 
He  showed  his  appreciation  by  soon  re¬ 
turning  with  several  fine  eating  apples. 
We  offered  to  pay  him  for  them  but  he 
politely  refused.  He  seemed  surprised 
that  we  should  offer  to  pay  for  the  ap¬ 
ples  saying :  “Do  you  know  some  folks 
go  right  in  and  take  apples?”  This  man 
lieved  on  a  detour,  and  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  acquainted  with  his  bristly 
fellow-men  and  their  female  consorts. 

Along  the  various  routes  are  many 
tourist  camps.  These  vary  from  a  few 
shady  trees  to  commodious  and  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  for  the  tired  motorist.  One 
is  able  often  to  pass  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  at  such  places.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  study  human  nature.  One  finds  the 
well-informed  and  refined  people  who 
have  traveled  much,  and  can  entertain 
you  describing  the  places  and  people  they 
have  seen.  Then,  there  are  other  inter¬ 
esting  types,  including  the  road  hog,  who 
practices  his  art — it  is  an  art,  highly 
developed — through  force  of  habit,  per¬ 
haps,  or  just  because  he  is  “built  that 
way.”  These  fellows  will  pick  up  most 
anything  they  can  make  use  of  pro¬ 
vided  a  fellow-tourist  has  been  careless 
enough  to  take  his  eye  off  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  are  usually  in  need  of 
something  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  trip.  They 
seldom  really  intend  to  pay  for  anything 
of  this  kind.  This  class  usually  make 
camp  early  and  leave  early,  especially  if 
they  feel  they  can  relieve  some  fellow- 
tourist  of  some  of  his  equipment.  One 
lady  we  met  told  us  of  having  left  her 
new  hat  pinned  to  the  top  of  the  car 
for  the  night.  The  tourists  who  were  so 
anxious  to  get  an  early  start  evidently 
took  it  along. 

Then  there  are  the  keepers  of  rooming- 


houses  who  have  their  troubles  with 
these  hogs.  The  latter,  as  is  usual,  leave 
early.  They  have  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  and  pay  the  proprietor  as  they 
leave  the  house  and  hurriedly  whisk 
away.  One  lady  who  is  trying  to  make  a 
living  for  herself  and  family  by  catering 
to  the  tourist  trade,  told  us  “they  some¬ 
times  just  literally  clean  out  the  room.” 

On  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  find 
all  the  bristles  parked  upon  the  tourist. 
Lunch  counters,  restaurants,  rooming- 
houses,  hotels,  tourist  camps  and  even 
farmers,  exact  a  pretty  stiff  toll  from 
tourists  at  times.  Some  frankly  admit 
the  average  tourist  seems  to  have  money 
and  they  intend  to  get  a  share  of  it.  Some 
claim  their  charges  are  necessarily  high 
because  of  their  costly  experiences  with 
the  road  hogs.  They  do  not  deny  they 
expect  the  average  tourist  to  make  up 
the  losses  they  meet  at  the  hands  of 
their  porcine  customers. 

As  one  drives  along  he  may  see  a  sign 
informing  the  tourist  that  there  is  a 
tourist  camp.  Seeing  no  evidence  of  any 
money  having  been  spent  for  the  comfort 
of  the  tourist  the  latter  infers  that  the 
owner  intends  to  get  paid  for  the  use  of 
his  camp  by  selling  milk  or  other  farm 
products  to  those  using  the  camp.  This 
supposition  is  often  correct  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  this.  But  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  farmer  permits 
one  to  stop  and  get  comfortably  settled 
for  a  rest,  and  then  comes  out  and  de¬ 
mands  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  camp. 

The  writer  recently  met  a  farmer  up¬ 
on  his  way  to  market  with  apples.  We 
stopped  and  found  the  apples  were  Ben 
iDavis.  They  were  small  and  'badly 
bruised  from  having  been  shaken  from 
the  tree.  This  farmer  asked  10  cents 
for  six  of  those  knotty,  bruised  little 
specimens  that  were  hardly  fit  for  cider. 
The  only  excuse  he  could  have  for  this 
was  that  some  road  hogs  had  clubbed  his 
trees  and  left  him  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  he  was  taking  to  market. 
Was  he  justified  in  asking  me  to  pay 
for  the  good  apples  the  road  hogs  stole? 

One  lady  furnished  us  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  room,  but  there  was  no  water.  She 
reluctantly  brought  us  a  little,  showed 
us  the  bath-room,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
forming  us  that  the  use  of  this  would  be 
extra.  This  room  cost  us  as  much  as  any 
we  occupied  during  our  trip. 

Our  trip  this  year  was  not  long,  being 
gone  only  six  days,  and  we  were  not 
looking  for  disagreeable  things  and  peo¬ 
ple.  However,  we  found  enough  of  these 
to  suggest  this  letter.  On  the  whole  we 
found  what  we  were  looking  for,  diver¬ 
sion  and  pleasure,  and  got  back  home 
tired  but  glad  we  had  made  the  trip. 

Georgia.  j.  d.  prickett. 


Mowing  Attachment  for 
Tractor 

On  page  908  H.  E.  inquires  about  a 
mowing  attachment  for  a  tractor.  In  the 
absence  of  more  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  the  tractor  he  has,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  involving  this  particular 
proposition  as  applied  to  his  farm,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  advice  of  value, 
but  after  40  years  on  the  farm,  and  over 
30  in  the  implement  business,  I  would 
say  that  unless  he  can  afford  to  experi¬ 
ment  along  this  line  for  amusement,  the 
less  he  has  to  do  with  an  attachment  to 
the  tractor  the  better. 

If  his  tractor  is  a  Fordson,  the  hazard 
of  operation  will  be  greatly  increased,  and 
an  attachment  of  a  cutting  apparatus 
driven  by  the  power  of  any  tractor  is 
subject  to  disastrous  breakage  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  There  are  attachments 
made,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  if  the 
acreage  is  not  great,  H.  E.  would  better 
be  content  with  putting  a  stub  tongue  in 
an  ordinary  mower  and  perhaps  weight¬ 
ing  the  frame  to  increase  the  traction  of 
the  ground  wheels.  Cutting  grain  with  a 
binder  with  a  power  take-off  is  one  thing, 
but  dropping  a  cutter  bar  in  grass  under 
the  general  conditions  prevailing  on  ordi¬ 
nary  farms  will  result  in  disappointment 
and  perhaps  serious  accident. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  b.  best. 


A  judge’s  little  daughter,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  her  father’s  court  for  the  first 
time,  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings.  After  her  return  home  she 
told  her  mother :  “Papa  made  a  speech, 
and  several  other  men  made  speeches  to 
12  men  who  sat  all  together,  and  then 
those  12  men  were  put  in  a  dark  room  to 
be  developed.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 
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THESE  HUNDREDS  OF  GOOD  DEALERS  ALL 
Recommend ,  Sell  and  Guarantee  These 

"QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  City — M.  M.  Corwin,  Inc. 
Adams  Center — Jtunce  A  Withington 
Ackville — S.  T.  Whipple 
Addison — F.  8.  Whitmore 
Addison — G.  H.  Woatherby 
Albany— R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor 
Albany — J.  F.  Ryan  A  Co. 

Albion — V.  G.  Collins 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner  &  Son 
Alexander  Bay— B.  P.  Thompson  Co. 
Altamont — Harry  Fredendall 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields 
Altona — Deyo  Bros. 

Altona — Trombly  Bros. 

Amsterdam — J.  L.  Denison  A  Co. 
Amsterdam — Hanson  &  Dickson 
Andover — E.  A.  Richardson  A  Sons 
Argyle — Burch  A  Kilmer 
Arkport — W.  B.  Page 
Athens — Howland  A  Son 
Attica— W.  C.  Duvel 
Attica — G.  D.  Simon 
Auburn — E.  D.  Conley 
Ausable  Forks— R.  E  Morhous 
Averill  Park — Adam  Stout 
Bainbridge — H.  D.  Bluler 
Babylon — Sammis  A  Boelil 
Barker — Morgan  Hickok  Hdw.  Co. 
Baldwinsville— Cole.LeggettHdw.Co. 
Ballston— Wendell  Townley 
Barneveld — Alger  A  Barker 
Batavia — Steele  A  Torrance  Co. 

Bath — Scarvell  Plb.  A  Htg.  Co. 
Bayside — Alex  V  illiams 
Bav  Shore — Louis  Holtz 
Bay  Shore — C.  P.  Thomas 
Beacon— S.  J.  Howe  A  Son 
Belfast— W.  E.  Robbins,  Hdw. 
Heliport — ('has.  W.  Hawkins 
Bellville — D.  H.  Howell 
Pelmont — Sisson  A  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights— G.  H.  Van  Wie 
Benson  Mines — H.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Ohesboro  A  Sand 
Berlin — H.  R.  Wells 
Bloomingdale — David  Cohen 
Bloomingburgh — A.  H.  Owen 
Blue  Point— Percy  Robinson 
Bolivar — Severson  A  Shaner 
T.olton  Landing — .T.  W.  Ward  A  Son 
Boonville — H.  D.  Ryder 
Broadalbin— Hillman  A  Johnson 
Brockport — Cook  A  King  Co. 
Pronxville— C.  Morgenweck 
Brookfield— B.  E.  Bacon 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Milhan 
Brooklyn — Chas.  Tisch 
Bu^alo — W.  Edwards  A  Son 
Buffalo— R.  A.  Stransky 
Buffalo — A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — Jos.  E.  Zent 
Burdett— Levi  Price 
Burlington  Flats — H.  H.  Dutton 
Buskirk— C.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls— Neil  Murphy 
Bridcehampton — J.  A.SandfordASon 
Cambridge— Gilbert  F.  Maxwell 
Cambridge — Thos.  F.  Ryan 
Camden— S.  E.  Yager 
Cairo— H.  S.  Olmstead 
Canajoharie — Bennett  A  Billington 
Canandaigua — The  Cooley  Hdw. 
Canandaigua— Curtin  Bros. 
Canaseraga — D.  J.  Bennett 
Canisteo — J.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo — W.  S.  Meeks  A  Son 
Canton — Howe  Bros. 

Cape  Vincent— Ainsworth  A  Ryder 
Carthage — Strickland  Hdw.  Co. 
Carthage — Hall  A  Bushnell 
Castleton — E.  E.  Lasher 
Cato — Frank  Jewett  _  „ 

Catskill — UpperHudsonElec.  ,R.R.  Co. 
Caywood — H.  R.  Watson 
Cedarhurst — J.  H.  Weston 
Center  Moriches — David  T.  Rogers 
Central  Valley — Jones  A  Ellert 
Charlotte — Ferguson  Hdw.  A  Elec¬ 
tric.  Inc. 

Chatham— F.  B.  Pratt 
Cliateaugay— Hyland  A  Co. 

Cherry  Valley — Fox  A  Brian 
Chestertown — Fred  Vetter 
Churchville — J.  Chalmers 
Cincinnatus — A.  B.  Brown 
Clarence — Edw.  Dietz 
Clayton — Farrell  A  Cain 
Clyde— Geo.  J.  Metz 
Cobleskill — H.  A.  Letts 
Coevmans — Robbins  Bros. 

Cohoes— J.  H.  Golden 

Cold  Spring— M.  A.  Murray  A  Bon 

Copenhagen — W.  P.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

Conewango — E.  A.  Bagg 

Cooperstown — K.  W.  Root 

Copake— I.  L.  Hedges 

Corinth — E.  A.  Balcom 

Corning — Hart’s  Hdw.  Store 

Cortland— Cole  A  Smith 

Cortland — Hollister  Hdw  A  Plb  Co. 

Coxsaokie— E.  B.  Shepard 

Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 

Croton-on-Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 

Cuba— Bartlett  Hdw.  Co. 

Cuba— Wm.  Glasser 
Cutehogue — Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansville — J.  J.  Vogt  &  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi— A.  W.  Dubben 
Del  mar— D.  A.  Bennett 
Deposit — Deposit  Hdw.  Co. 

Dexter — Dexter  Hdw.  Co. 

Diamond  Point — Lanfair  A  Penfleld 
Dobbs  Ferry— M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  Plains— M.  P.  Brady 
East  Aurorar— J.  Pohndorf 
East  Aurora— E.  Aurora  Hdw.  Co. 
East  Durham — Harry  Lawyer 
East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Islip— J.  C.  Rumplick 
East  Norwich — W.  J.  Hoagland 
East  Syracuse — F.  J.  Ham 
East  Williston — Gillespie  A  TTmbnet 
Eaton— F.  A.  McIntyre  A  Co. 
Edmeston — C.  W.  Hopkins  &  Son  Co. 
Edwards— J.  N.  McLeod 
Elizabethtown — Elizabethtown  Hdw. 
Ellenburg  Depot — G.  W.  Gilbert 
Ellenville— Rose  A  Douglas 
Ellicottville — M.  J.  O’Connor 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hdw.  Co. 

Elmira — Walsh  A  Regan 

Endicott — E.  E.  Inderlied  Hdw.  Co. 

Esperance — Milton  Miers 

Evans  Mills— L.  R.  Watson 

Far  Rockaway— Smith  Bros.  Plb.  Co. 

Fillmore — W.  E.  Robbins,  Hdw. 

Fine — J.  N.  McLeod 
Fishkill — H.  T.  Carrodus 
Fleischman — E.  B.  Stover 
Floral  Park— E.  P.  CampbeU 
Fonda — E.  A.  Kurlbaum 
Fort  Covington — Farquhar  Bros. 

Fort  Edward— F.  D.  Gritmon 
Fort  Plain — Geisler  A  Kellar 
Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 
Friendship — F.  V.  Jones 
Fulton — Albert  Proppe 
Gansevoort — Gifford  A  Henry 
Geneseo — F.  G.  Batchellor 
Glens  Falls — Call  Hdw.  Co. 
Gloversville — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hdw.  Co. 
Gouvemeur — A.  Katzman  A  Son 
Couverneur — E.  R.  Homer 
Grand  Gorge — O.  A.  Maynard 
Granville — C.  L.  Streeter 
Great  Neck — J.  Chas.  Frank 
Great  Neck — Hamil  A  Filby 


Greene — Beals  Hdw.  Co. 

Greenport — F.  L.  Hudson 
Greenport — H.  W.  Geehreng 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich — Greenwich  Hdw.  Co. 
Guilderland  Ctr. — C.  J.  Hurst  A  Son 

Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 
Hammond — W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond — L.  J.  Stiles 
Hancock — S.  H.  Wheelor  A  Son  Co. 
Harford — Churchill  A  Forshee 
Harpursville — G.  F.  Demcree  A  Sons 
Harrisville — Harrisville  Hdw.  Co. 
Hartwick — S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw — H.  Simon 
Ilensonville — M.akely  A  McGlashen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hicksville — Baun  Bros.  Co. 

Hillsdale — A.  Porteous 
Hilton — Edsoq  Taber 
Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 

Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fulton  A  Son 
Holland — Schwab  Bros. 

Hoosick  Falls — Hoosick  Supply  Co. 
Hornell — Swain  A  Lanphear 
Horseheads — Thos  Hibbard  Co. 
Hudson — F  .R.  Macy 
Hudson  Falls — Riley  Bros. 

Hunter — A.  Seigel 
Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — P.  V.  Meutnech 
Ilion — H.  J.  Neuth  Hdw.  Co. 

Indian  Lake — H.  E.  Palmatier  Co. 
Ionia — H.  K.  Dibble 
Islip— Paul  Garrup 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 
Jamestown — F.  A.  Vanblow 
Java  Village — Fisher  Bros. 

Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 

Johnsonville — B.  Aiken  A  Son 
Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan — Brace  Hdw.  Co. 

Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley — G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 
Keeseville — Washer.  Quinn  A  Clifford 
Kingston — B.  Loughran  Co. 

Kings  Ferry — Boy  Tuttle 
Lacona — F.  L.  Archer 
LaFargeville — F.  J.  Foy 
Lagrangeville — G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid — Lake  Placid  Hdw.  Co. 
Lancaster — J.  H.  Schrader 
Leonardsville — A.  M.  Coon 
Le  Roy — Boworman  A  Munsell 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Lindenhurst — Willimen  A  Voelker 
Little  Falls— W.  H.  Avery 
Livingston  Manor — Kellar  A  Allen 
Locke — F.  W.  Lynch 
Lockport — Higgs  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Long  Eddy— C.  G.  Armstrong’s  Sons 
Lowville — Jacques  Bros. 

Lyons — J.  D.  Wade 
Madrid — E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone — F.  H.  Monaghan  A  Co. 
Mannsville — Huggins  A  Beebe 
Marathon — E.  F.  Knickerbocker 
Marcellus — Marcellus  Hdw.  Co. 
Marlborough — Marlborough  Plb.  Co. 
Masonville — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena — Fisher  A  Wiles 
Mattituck — H.  W.  Horton 
Mechanicsville — S.  A.  Baker 
Mechanicsville — J.  Segal  A  Son 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown— C.  D.  Petton 
Middletown — Cash  Hdw.  Store 
Millbrook — B.  J.  Pizie  A  Son 
Millerton — L.  E.  Rogan 
Milford — M.  B.  Hawver 
Mineola — F.  M.  Jones 
Monroe — C.  S.  Knight  Co. 

Montauk — E.  B.  Taber 
Monticello — Ross  Bros. 

Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 
Mt.  Morris — Kellogg  Hdw.  Co. 

Mt.  Upton — O.  J.  Richmond  A  Son 
Munnsville — C.  E.  Love 
Naples — Graham  A  Fox 
Narrowsburg — J.  S.  Anderson 
Nassau — E.  B.  Sheldon 
Newark— Nichols  Hdw. 

Newark  Valley— Ackley  A  Hall 
New  Baltimore — Chas.  Bortle 
New  Berlin — Sackett  Hdw.  Co. 
Newburgh — Jas.  Hastings,  Inc. 
Newcomb — J.  H.  Gregory 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk — F.  L.  Butler 
North  Branch — J.M.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Co. 
North  Creek — Braley  A  Noxon 
North  Paltz — Park  A  Oates 
Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 

North  Tonawanda — Wilder  Hdw.  Co. 
Northville — Allen  A  Palmer 
Norwich — Anderson  Hdw.  Co. 
Norwood — Wm.  LaBrake  A  Son 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdw.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdw.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Paul  LeRoux 
Old  Forge— G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Oneida — F.  W.  Chamberlain 
Oneonta — Townsend  Hdw.  Co  . 
Orchard  Park — E.  A.  Marquart 
Orleans — Geo.  H.  Cramer 
Ossining — G.  B.  Hubbell 
Oswegatchie — Thomas  Holahan 
Oswego — J.  M.  Fanning 
Otego — E.  L.  Ferris 
Owego — H.  B.  Adams  Sons 
Oxford — G.  R.  Stratton 
Oyster  Bay — H.  G.  Vail 
Palihyra — Palmyra  Hdw.  Co. 
Patchogue — Walter  G.  Overton 
Pawling — DuBois  Supply  Co. 

Penn  Yan — Hollowell  A  Wise  Co. 
Peru— Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg — A.  F.  Babcock 
Phelps — Crouch  A  Padden 
Phoenicia — J.  L.  McGrath  Estate 
Pine  Bush — McKaig  A  Cameron 
Pine  Hill— J.  J.  Wallace 
Pine  Plains — Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 

Philmont — J.  F.  Carney 
Piermont — Auryansen  A  Scheinler 
Plattsburg — Brynes  A  Ames 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdw.  Co. 
Portchester — Sam’l  Meelwitz  A  Sons 
Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington — H.  C.  Alexander 
Potsdam— Hammond  Hdw.  Co. 
Poughkeepsie — P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Prattsville — Avery  Smith 
Pulaski — Pulaski  Hdw.  Co. 

Putnam  Sta — GrahamAMcLaughlin 

Quogue — C.  W.  LeBleu 

Red  Hook — J.  A.  Curtis 
Rensselaer. — J.  E.  Loy 
Rhinebeck — H.  Smillie  &  Co. 
Richburg — O.  A.  Rice 
Richford — C.  H.  Swift  A  Son 
Richland — Richland  Auto  Hdw.  Co. 
Richmond  Hills — R.  B.  Russel 
Richfield  Spgs. — Peckham  A  Palmer 
Richmondville — E.  Bernstein 
Richville — A.  E.  Phillips 
Riverhead — S.  C.  Oliver 
Riverhead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester — E.  W.  Edwards  A  Son 
Rochester — R.  G.  Rarnes  Co. 
Rochester — Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Rockville  Ctr. — Wm.  H.  Shaw 


Rome — Marksom  Bros. 

Roosevelt — James  Harper 
Roscoe — Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rose — Osgood  Bros, 
ltosedale — S.  S.  Auchmoedy 
Rouses  Point— W.  W.  A  J.  M.  Getty* 
Roxbury — Frank  Enderlin 
Rushford— E.  C.  Gilbert 
Salem — Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robt.  C.  Barry  A  Son 
Saranac  Lake — Davidson  A  Miller 
Saranac  Lake — Geo.  L.  Starks  A  Co. 
Saranac — D.  Cohen  A  Son 
Saratoga — Towne-Robblee  Hdw.  Co. 
Saratoga — J.  C.  Reaves 
Savannah — Wm.  M.  Pasco 
Sayville — Jedlicka  Bros. 

Seacliff — John  E.  Curley 
Schaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plb.  Co. 
Schenevus — G.  A.  Chamberlain 
Schenevus — John  Van  Hoesen 
Schuyler  Lake — E.  F.  Washburn 
Schuylervllle — F.  C.  McRae  A  Co. 
Schoharie — A.  F.  Miers 
Scotia — Higgins  A  Gilgore 
Seottsburg — Lent,  Miller  A  Tweed 
Selkirk — Wm.  Bennett 
Sharon  Springs — J.  Fleahnan  A  Son 
Shushan — Peck  Bros. 

Sidney — C.  Taylor  A  Co. 

Sidney  Center — H.  B.  Morse 
Sinelairville — F.  W.  Rice 
Silver  Springs — W.  F.  Sullivan 
Silver  Creek — Louis  Guarcello 
Smithtown  Branch — A.  E.  Pierce 
Smith  Basin — Stearns  Bros. 

Sodus — L.  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Martin  Plb.  Corp. 
Southold — W.  H.  Rafford 
South  Butler — W.  M.  Pasco 
South  Byron — R.  L.  Fuller 
South  New  Berlin — Chas.  Doolittle 
South  Scodak — Israel  Wigdor 
Speculator —  Geo.  F.  Tibbitts 
Stamford — McDonald  A  Conklin 
St.  Johnsville — W.  II.  Lenz 
Staatsburg — S.  W.  White 
Stillwater — W.  J.  Curtis 
Suffern — Geo.  A.  Beers 
Stony  Point — F.  V.  Clark 
Syracuse — E.  W.  Edwards  A  Son 
Syracuse — Frank  A.  Hilsdorf 
Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Cook  Hdw. 

Ticonderoga — Brust  Hdw.  Co. 

Troy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy. — Union  Furniture  Co. 

Troy — Trojan  Hdw.  Co. 

Trumansburg — Paul  V.  McDonald 
Trumansburg — The  Biggs  Co. 

Truxton — Muller  A  Son 
Tully — Geo.  H.  Shapley 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin— E.  B.  Higby 
Unadilla — E.  D.  Palmer 
Union — Toulson  Hdw.  Co. 

Union  Springs — Tryon  A  Matthews 
Ushers — S.  J.  Anthony 
Utica — Carey  A  Co. 

Valatie — Geo.  N.  Dunham 
Valley  Falls— J.  W.  Parker 
Verona  Sta. — L.  M.  Ressogue 
Voorheesville — Joslin  Bros. 

Wadhams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden— H.  E.  Williams  Co. 

Wallkill — Geo.  W.  Crist 
Walton— J.  E.  Wood  A  Son 
Wallace — Tucker  A  Line 
Wappingers  Falls— J.  J.  O’Hearn 
Warrensburg— C.  E.  Porter  Estate 
Warwick — Ogden  A  Co. 
Washingtonville — Tuthill  Hdw.  Co. 
Watervliet — James  Hamil  Co. 
Watervliet — Reid  A  Calhoun 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — H.  S.  Carleton 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Webster — Everett  L.  Baker 
Wellsville — Hoyt  Hdw.  Co. 

Wellsville — P.  F.  Manion 
Westerlo — V.  Whitford 
Westfield— Ryan  Hdw.  Co. 

West  Fulton — C.  E.  Maybey 
Westhampton — Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport — G.  H.  Eastman 
West  Sand  Lake— G.  H.  Clapper 
West  Winfield— L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Doren’s  Sons 
Whitney  Point — Geo.  S.  Bull 
Williamson — Tassell  A  Fairbanks 
Williamstown — W.  H.  Healy 
Williamsville — R.  L.  Huck 
Willsboro — E.  W.  Shepard 
Windsor — H.  W.  Manwarren 
Winthrop — Murphy  Hdw.  Co. 
Woodbourne — WoodbourneF’dAL'rCo. 
Woodmere — F.  P.  Montrose 
Worcester — Beardsley  Hdw.  Co. 
Wyantskill — S.  B.  Ketchum 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — H.  E.  Selgfried 
Altoona — R.  J.  Pensyl 
Altoona — H.  Himes 
Altoona — Standard  Furniture  Co. 
Belief  onto — Bellefonte  Hdw.  Co. 
Bethlehem — H.  A.  Krause 
Bethlehem — Lehigh  V  alley  Comice 
Works 

Bethlehem — F.  E.  Weinland 
Center  Morland — H.  L.  Daily 
Campbell stown — J.  G.  Whitman 
Chambersburg — Chambersburg  Gas  Co. 
Chambersburg — H.  J.  Eberly 
Chester — N.  Davidowitz 
Coatsville — P.  Lipkin 
Coatsville — Riebman’s  Furn.  Store 
Oresco— J.  A.  Spguine 
Easton — Wilson  Stove  Mfg.  Co. 
Edwardsville — Jacob  Morris 
E.  Stroudsburg — Nathan  Abeldoff 
Gallitzin — W.  H.  Weston 
Greenoastle — J.  W.  Zimmerman 
Hanover — E.  E.  Ham 
Harrisburg — E.  W.  Weiss 
Hazleton — C.  Marchetti  A  Son 
Hazleton — Chester  A.  Wagner 
Huntington — Evans  Furniture  Co. 
Huntington — R.  Allison  Miller 
Lancaster — Standard  Furniture  Co. 
Lancaster — J.  R.  Bowermaster 
Lebanon — C.  G.  Campbell 
Lewisburg — Foresman  Hdw.  Co. 

Lock  Haven—  M.  P.  Geary 
Lock  Haven — P.  J.  Homier 
Luzerne — G.  Greenwald 
Mahanoy  City — Jos.  V.  O’Connor 
Mechanicsburg — William  Bobb 
Milton — H.  S.  Lefevre 
Miners  Mills — Geo.  Burt  Estate 
Montoursvillo — Howard  A.  Weaver 
Mt.  Carmel — Nathan  Cohan 
New  Cumberland — H.  G.  Young 
New  Cumberland — Butteroff  A  Co. 
Newville — E.  G.  Ott 
Olyphant  — N  D.  Rosenfeld 
Pen  Argyl — Chas.  Bieler  A  Son 
Philadelphia — W.  M.  Flounders 
Pittsburgh— W.  H.  Champ 
Pittsburgh — Corson  Carpet  A  Fum.Co. 
Pittsburgh — R.  E.  Edwards 
Plains — John  Wilson 
Pottsville — John  J.  Pfluger 
Reading — W.  H.  Reaser 
Reading — Luther  C.  Yeich 
Scranton — ,T.  B.  Doyle  Co. 

Scranton — Thos.  Kelly 


STewarT 


Built  with  93  Years*  Experience 

IT  IS  THE  TRUTH  that  a  line  made  since  1832  and 
sold  today  by  over  1,000  dealers,  must  be  a  mighty  good 
one.  IT  IS.  You  obtain  the  utmost  in  value  and  service 
when  you  buy  a  “STEWART.” 

Mahogany  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel 

Super-Heater 

BUILT  on  furnace  principles, 
with  deep,  brick-lined  firepot 
and  heavy,  triangular  grates, 
this  is  a  tremendously  powerful 
and  mighty  attractive  heater. 

It  is  suitable  for  any  room  and 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  in¬ 
stalled  wherever  chimney  con¬ 
nection  is  available. 

IT  CIRCULATES  heat  evenly  thru 
several  rooms.  Takesthe  place  of  two  or 
three  stoves.  Burns  coal  or  wood.  Price 
very  moderate.  See  it  at  nearest  dealer’s. 


es  in  Black  or 
Gray  Enamel  Finish 

For  93  years’  these  good  cook-stoves 
have  been  made  and  sold.  They 
are  heavy,  well-built,  finely-finished 
ranges,  with  every  modern  improve¬ 
ment.  The  ovens  are  large  and 
roomy,  and  bake  beautifully  because 
the  heat  passes  around  the  four  sides 
in  one  solid  sheet,  thus  insuring  even 
heat  top  and  bottom.  For  lifetime 
satisfaction  get  a  “STEWART.” 


many 
attractive  models 


Warm  Air  Furnaces 

Both  Pipe  and  Pipeless 

Over  50  styles  and  sizes  in  this  old,  reliable  line. 

For  real  comfort,  for  fuel  economy,  for  easy 
operation,  for  long,  faithful  service  and  mod¬ 
erate  installation  investment,  you  cannot  do 
better  anywhere  or  any  way  than  to  buy  a 
“STEWART”  Furnace.  Our  dealers  install 
them  expertly  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  They 
gladly  quote  prices. 

BOOKLETS  GLADLY  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


Scranton — Roche  A  Walsh  Co. 
Shamokin — John  T.  Ogden 
Shamokin — G.  C.  Davidson 
Shamokin — Yocum  A  Keiser 
Shippensburg — Walters  Hdw.  Co. 
Siegfrieds — H.  E.  Musselman 
S.  Bethlehem — L.  F.  Bitterick 
Souderton — Souder  A  Crouthamel 
S.  Williamsport — O.  B.  Weaver 
Steelton — H.  J.  Cramer 
Steelton-  -C.  F.  Messinger 
Stiers — John  F.  Stier 
Stroudsburg — John  F.  Pierson 
Sunbury — R.  E.  Kester 
Sunbury — M.  M.  Rote 
Tamaqua — J.  Howard  Williams 
Towanda — Dye  A  Bresse  Hdw.  Co. 
Waynesboro — B.  F.  Stoner 
White  Haven — Arthur  F.  Knies 
Wilkes-Barre — M.  Greenwald 
Wilkes-Barre — Turner  A  VanScoy  Co. 
Wilkinsburg — Jos.  Marsh 
York — C.  C.  Kotteamp  A  Son 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  — F.  X.  Baugert 
Atlantic  City — John  Sanders 
Bedford— C.  D.  Brown 
Belvidere— D.  Perry  A  Son 


Bound  Brook — Thos.  Williams 
Bridgeton — Max  Goldberg 
Burlington — J.  Rosenfeld 
Butler — Lawrence  Hdw.  Co. 

Closter — Hoffman  A  Hoffman 
Dover— John  Dawe  A  Son 
Dunellen — O.  M.  Webber 
East  Orange — Birdsall  A  Gross 
Elizabeth — White  Eagle  Furn.  Co. 
Elizabeth — Henry  Kleinhans  A  Son 
Englewood — N.  C.  Horton 
Freehold — F.  A.  White 
Garfield — D.  Mastroberte 
Hackensack — C.  F.  Mackay 
Hackensack — J.  G.  Hayes 
Hawthorne — J.  A.  Faber 
Hoboken — C.  A.  Mohn  Co. 
Hoboken— F.  Gassman 
Hopewell — A.  F.  Stout 
Irvington — Buck  A  Mury 
Irvington — Fred  Tries 
Jersey  City — Anderson  Bros. 

Jersey  City — Chas.  H.  Davidson 
Jersey  City — Emil  Johnson 
Jersey  City — J.  J.  O’Halloran 
Jersey  City — Herman  Sethmann 
Key  port—  Matthews  A  Chisman 
little  Falls— Gns  Struck 
Lodi — Peter  Looi 
Long  Branch — Wm.  Curr  &  Co. 
Lower  Jamesburg — C.  H.  Harlos 


Madison— MacDougal  A  Denman 
Metuchen— Chas.  Tausig 
Millville — Dan  Henderson 
Montclair — J.  J.  Kaveny 
Netcong — L.  E.  Osmun 
Newark — Stove  Repair  Corp. 

New  Brunswick — Chas.  McCormick 
New  Brunswick — W.  H.  Higlcy 
Nutley — Thos.  Hayes 
Ocean  City — Otis  M.  Townsend 
Paterson — A.  Dale 
Paterson — R.  DeLong  &  Co. 

Perth  Amboy — J.  W.  Dorsey 
Perth  Amboy — G.  W.  Stillwell 
Phlllipsburg — A.  Trueswind 
Plainfield— C.  W.  Krause  Sons 
Pompton  Lakes — Lawrence  Hdw.  Co. 
Ramsey — Harry  Hall 
Ridgewood — W.  H.  Moore 
Salem — Salem  Furniture  Co. 
Somerville— J.  F  Hartman 
Trenton — R.  Rugarber 
Trenton — Frank  Pearlstein  &  Son 
Trenton — D.  L.  Samaohson 
Vineland-  —Austin  A  Turner 
Washington — A.  G.  Rinehart 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence— Stewart  Range  A  Furn¬ 
ace  Co.,  620  Westminster  St. 


For  names  of  dealers  in  other  localities  write  to  the  factory 
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Jn*  KUK  AL  NEW-YORKER 


We  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  calling  it 
supper — though  I  presume  if  we  were  up- 
to-date  we  should  call  it  dinner.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  third  meal  of  the  day,  and 
we  have  just  finished  it.  If  we  could 
throw  out  the  few  slices  of  bacon  one 
might  call  it  “a  dinner  of  herbs,”  and 
there  sure  was  love  therewith.  At  this 
rather  melancholy  season  at  the  close  of 
Summer,  while  we  are  daily  waiting  for 
the  knocking  of  Jack  Frost  at  the  door, 
I  think  supper  should  be  the  happiest 
meal  of  the  day.  We  have  all  been  hard 
at  work.  The  day  has  ended  in  a  glory 
of  color,  the  stars  come  out  brightly  in 
the  cool,  thin  air,  and  shadows  of  Summer 
days  seem  to  come  walking  across  the 
lawn  and  under  the  trees.  These  shad¬ 
ows  seem  to  feel  as  we  do  that  it  is 
rather  a  cruel  thing  for  Jack  Frost  to 
come  out  from  his  lurking  place  among 
the  northern  hills  and  kill  all  this  beauty 
and  life.  Yet  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
it  is  a  real  part  of  life  which  we  cannot 
escape.  The  seasons  come  and  go.  They 
are  all  good  in  their  way,  and  it  is  fine 
when  a  farmer  can  come  into  his  supper 
and  feel  that  he  has  left  the  worry  and 
the  doubt  outside  in  the  dark— where  they 
belong.  At  this  season,  if  Ma  knows  her 
business  and  is  up  on  the  psychology  of 
her  family,  she  will  put  out  a  meal  which 
represents  the  best  the  farm  can  offer. 

*  *  *  *  ❖ 

We  think  that  is  about  what  we  had. 
After  little  Camille  had  finished  her 
“grace”  with  one  sharp  black  eye  open  to 
see  how  reverend  the  rest  of  us  appeared, 
I  found  in  front  of  me  a  good-sized  dish 
of  boiled  cow  peas  with  a  piece  of  side 
meat  cooked  with  it.  I  have  heard  pern 
pie  who  thought  they  came  of  pretty  good 
blood  say  that  cow  peas  represent  “nig¬ 
ger  food.”  I  never  thought  any  the  less 
of  air  and  water  because  colored  people 
make  use  of  them,  and  I  know  that  cow 
peas,  fat  meat  and  corn  bread  have  en¬ 
abled  the  colored  folks  to  do  most  of  the 
hard  work  in  the  South.  To  my  mind  a 
dish  of  Black-eye  cow  peas  with  sidf>  meat 
ranks  next  to  baked  beans  as  a  legume 
angel  food.  They  have  a  stronger  taste 
than  beans,  but  our  folks  like  them,  and 
they  emptied  the  dish.  Then  we  had  a 
pan  of  tomatoes  baked  with  cracker 
crumbs.  This  seems  to  be  original  with 
our  folks — we  may  perhaps  call  it  “Hope 
Farm  style” — if  you  have  no  objection. 
Then  there  came  to  the  the  table  a  great 
platter  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn.  It 
was  growing  on  the  stalk  two  hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  had  been  boiled  to  a  turn. 
Almost  before  you  could  think  there  was 
a  row  of  corn-eaters  around  the  table, 
each  one  holding  a  golden  ear  in  both 
hands  and  gnawing  away  at  it  for  dear 
life.  Then  you  could  have  your  choice  of 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  lettuce,  and  as  a 
special  favor  all  that  were  left  of  the 
pickled  beets  were  put  near  my  plate. 
There  was  a  dish  of  pot  cheese,  great 
plates  of  graham  bread,  and  as  I  have 
said,  a  few  slices  of  fried  bacon  just  to 
add  a  little  animal  life  to  that  “dinner 
of  herbs.”  If  you  were  here  I  would  get 
you  to  eat  a  double  helping  of  everything 
and  then  your  choice  of  baked  apples  or 
a  big  Salway  peach.  You  could  have  both 
if  you  said  so.  Mother  sits  at  the  end 
of  the  table  with  a  little  silver  ball  well 
loaded  with  tea.  You  hold  this  for  a 
moment  in  a  cup  of  water  and  you  have 
the  cup  that  cheers  yet  not  inebriates. 
As  I  watch  her  there  comes  to  me  a 
memory  of  the  way  my  old  aunt  made  tea. 
The  tea  pot  was  emptied  of  “grounds” 
about  every  two  months — a  little  being 
added  at  each  meal.  The  last  run  of  it 
was  much  like  tannic  acid.  Milk  is  my 
drink,  Camille  and  I  are  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  That’s 
the  way  to  start  a  reform. 

4c  *  *  *  lit 

We  called  it  a  good  supper.  The  wo¬ 
men  cleared  away  the  dishes.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  trying  to  make  fudge.  Too  often 
we  have  to  eat  their,  concoction  with  a 
spoon.  I  have  started  a  fire  in  my  fire¬ 
place,  and  have  a  big  apple  chunk  blazing 
and  popping'  away.  Our  folks  have 
roasted  some  of  those  Spanish  peanuts 
grown  at  Hope  Farm.  I  have  a  pocketful. 
If  you  were  here  we  would  sit  and  eat 
a  few  and  wonder  what  the  old  Dutch¬ 
men  who  owned  this  farm  years  ago 
wmuld  think  of  our  growing  peanuts  here. 
There  never  were  any  finer  nuts  than 
these.  To  use  a  popular  expression  of 
50  years  ago — “Small  but  oh  my  !”  If 
these  nuts  make  your  mouth  dry — -you 
may  have  your  choice  of  an  apple,  a 
peach,  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  pear.  The 
little  gray  cat  has  come  in  to  look  at  me. 
There  is  something  remarkable  about  this 
little  cat.  Most  of  the  other  cats  on  this 
farm  seem  either  sly  or  stupid.  They 
look  at  you  with  what  seems  to  me  a  cal¬ 
culating  eye,  as  if  trying  to  figure  what 
they  can  get  out  of  you.  But  this  little 
gray  eat,  Judy,  has  real  charm.  You  ; 
know  how  you  may  meet  a  dozen  people —  j 
many  of  them  good-looking  or  smart — 
without  being  greatly  attracted  to  them. 
Then  will  come  some  one  with  what  I 
call  Charm— for  want  of  a  better  word. 
There  is  a  sort  of  vivid  personality  about  i 


this  one — something  you  cannot  define, 
and  yet  you  cannot  escape  it.  This  little 
gray  cat  has  charm.  She  makes  friends. 
The  lady  of  this  house  has  often  been 
known  to  drive  cats  out  of  the  house  with 
a  broom.  Yet  I  have  seen  her  look  the 
other  way  when  Camille  feeds  little  Judy 
at  the  table.  Why,  one  night  I  was 
awakened  by  little  feet  tramping  over 
the  cover  on  our  bed.  It  was  Judy  her¬ 
self  hunting  for  company.  I  trembled  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  any 
of  our  other  cats  had  they  been  caught  in 
such  a  place,  but  as  it  happened  a  lady 
who  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  when 
asleep  reached  out  for  little  Judy  and 
placed  her  gently  outside  the  door.  Oh 
yes!  Judy  has  real  charm — charm  with 
a  punch  in  it,  as  we  might  say.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing— this  charm.  It  will 
carry  one  far  along  the  road.  It  is  a 
quality  much  to  be  desired.  One  day  I 


must  tell  how  the  two  girls  John  Ilershey 
knew  went  chasing  after  the  wrong  charm 
and  lost  both  John  and  their  real  person¬ 
ality. 

***** 

But  that  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind 
tonight.  We  have  been  trying  to  pick  a 
few  exhibits  for  the  State  Fair.  It 
seems  there  is  a  contest  over  the  best 
county  exhibit.  Last  year  Bergen  County 
was  No.  2.  'Now  we  think  we  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  and  we  are 
out  to  prove  it.  Last  year  we  had  the 
better  exhibit  so  far  as  crops  go,  but  the 
rival  county  made  a  better  display.  They 
got  hold  of  some  one  with  an  artistic  eye, 
and  he  made  a  more  effective  group.  It 
came  to  be  a  contest  in  “window  dress¬ 
ing.”  We  all  know  that  some  are  natural 
artists.  They  will  take  a  collection  of 
colorful  objects  and  group  them  into  a 
picture,  while  you  or  I  with  the  same 
things  would  make  a  mere  daub.  It  is  a 
gift — like  the  charm  of  this  little  gray 
cat.  So  if  it  is  to  be  a  contest  at  win¬ 
dow  dressing  we  must  get  some  artist  to 
make  a  picture  out  of  our  stuff.  I  have 
long  felt  that  too  many  of  these  contests 
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in  fruits  or  flowers  are  not  entirely  fair ; 
for  the  man  with  a  good  eye  for  selection 
may  win  when  most  of  his  fruit  is  infer¬ 
ior.  But  at  any  rate  we  are  in  the  race. 
W7e  will  get  our  products  together  and 
let  some  artistic  soul  group  them  for  us. 
My  part  of  this  show  is  to  provide  some 
of  our  new  forage  crops  which  may  serve 
as  _  a  background  for  the  high-colored 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of  our  fruit 
might  make  a  fine  showing  up  on  the 
front  row,  but  I  always  obey  the  boss 
when  I  enlist  for  a  campaign.  If  I  am 
told  to  take  a  back  seat  I  go  right  there 
and  do  my  best  to  make  it  the  envied  seat 
in  the  house.  As  I  see  it  that’s  the  only 
way  you  can  induce  the  boss  finally  to 
crook  his  finger  and  say,  “Friend,  go  up 
higher !”  Good  service  on  the  back  seat 
leads  to  a  front  seat  later  on.  Many  a 
co-operative  society  goes  on  the  rocks  be¬ 
cause  some  man  thinks  he  is  too  big  for 
a  back  seat  or  too  handsome  to  serve  as 
scenery.  One  of  our  children  once  said 
that  the  best  part  of  a  picture  was  the 
white  paper  inside  the  black  lines.  The 
man  who  plays  the  “bull  fiddle”  in  an  or¬ 
chestra,  the  woman  who  spends  her  life 


ESSEX  COACH 

Why  Consider  a  Lesser  Car? 

It  Has  Beauty— Performance— Super-Six  Smoothness 

—Economy  and  Endurance 

This  is  the  greatest  Essex  value 
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over  the  cooking  stove,  the  hired  man 
who  does  the  disagreeable  work,  are  all 
part  of  the  scenery,  and  when  they  do 
their  work  cheerfully  they  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  heroes  of  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  we  provided  a  little  background  for 
the  picture.  First  we  dug  up  a  plant  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes.  The  stems  were 
more  than  S  ft.  high  ;  at  the  top  a  cluster 
of  yellow  bloom  much  like  a  small  sun¬ 
flower  or  a  black-eyed  Susan. _  On  the 
roots,  bulging  out  in  all  directions  were 
about  50  tubers.  They  are  fair  eating, 
and  are  being  recommended  as  food  for 
people  who  cannot  eat  potatoes,  comfort¬ 
ably.  I  think  there  are  possibilities  for 
us  in  this  plant — though  the  wise  one 
smile  and  say : 

“Wait  till  it  runs  wild  all  over  your 
farm.  Why,  it  will  travel  underground 
about  as  an  army  of  Huns  would  march 
over  land !” 

We  may  have  introduced  a  new  weed, 
but  it  looks  right  this  far.  Anyway, 
that  big  plant  will  make  a  good  fullback 
for  the  Bergen  County  picture  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  Then  we  cut  an  armful  of  Sudan 
grass.  If  the  artist  or  window  dresser 
gives  this  a  fair  chance  it  .will  stand  on 
the  side  lines,  nod  its  wise  head  and 
shape  up  the  sketch.  This  Summer  has 
convinced  me  that  this  immigrant  from 
Africa  is  so  good  that  it  will  not  pay  us 
to  draw  the  color  line.  We  find  it  super¬ 
ior  to  millet.  Then  right  by  the  side  of 
the  Sudan  grass  come  an  armful  of  broom 
corn.  It  averaged  10  ft.  or  more  high, 
and  I  hope  it  will  help  sweep  the  deck. 
The  brush  or  bloom  part  is  not  as  good 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  other  places,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  its  ability  to 
grow  here.  Then  I  sent  a  bundle  of  seed 
sorghum.  This  was  well  headed  out  and 
seems  good  for  40  bushels  or  more  of  seed 
per  acre.  I  think  it  may  have  a  place 
with  us  for  chicken  feed.  Poultry  ,  seem 
very  fond  of  it  and  will  easily  pick  it  out 
of  the  heads.  The  stalks  run  through  a 
cutter,  will  make  good  litter  for  the  hen¬ 
house.  This  sorghum  will  rank  as  a 
small  grain,  and  on  good  land  will  give  a 
larger  yield  than  any  other  “small  grain” 

I  know  of.  It  is  well  worth  trying. 
***** 

A  big  bundle  of  Wilson  Soy  beans 
ought  to  help  give  a  solid  background. 
The  Wilson  gives  us  a  bean  crop  before 
frost.  Side  by  side  with  it  Mammoth 
Yellow  and  another  sort  gives  a  little 
more  vine  but  no  beans.  You  know 
what  I  think  of  this  Soy  bean  !  It  is  a 
miracle  plant  for  sour  land.  The  vines 
when  cut  right  are  as  good  as  Alfalfa 
hay.  Plow  the  crop  under  as  green  ma¬ 
nure  and  for  at  least  two  years  a  blind 
man  can  tell  by  the  size  of  the  crops 
where  it  grew.  Of  course  we  sent  along 
a  few  plants  of  cotton.  Some  of  them 
are  more  than  4  ft.  high  and  are  forming 
the  boll.  There  will  be  no  lint  this  year. 
The  reason  was  too  late  in  starting,  but 
each  year  I  am  more  than  convinced  that 
in  the  future  cotton  will  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia. 
Whether  it  would  be  a  successful  crop, 
with  all  the  world  starting  into  cotton 
culture,  is  another  matter,  but  you  may 
put  me  on  record  as  saying  that  the  plant 
will  work  its  way  north  and  in  time 
find  a  home  in  South  Jersey.  Of  course 
we  sent  a  few  plants  of  Spanish  peanuts. 
The  roots  were  full  of  nuts.  There  is  no 
question  about  our  ability  to  grow  them 
here.  They  are  of  excellent  quality  when 
well  roasted.  Of  course  we.  cannot  com¬ 
pete  commercially  with  Virginia  or  North 
Carolina  in  the  peanut  crop.,  but  we  can 
supply  our  own  needs,  and  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  the  crop  grow.  The  truth  is 
that  I  like  to  entertain  a  few  of  these 
western  and  southern  friends  even  if 
they  pay  no  board  except  their  company. 
It  is  good  for  New  Jersey  to  entertain 
these  common  folks. 

***** 

And,  at  the  last  moment,  I  went  out 
and  dug  a  hill  of  that  blight-proof  po¬ 
tato.  Here  it  is  September  26.  Every 
other  potato  vine  on  the  place  has  given 
up  to  blight  or  old  age !  Yet  these 
blight-proof  fellows  are  as  green  and 
thrifty  as  ever.  The  hill  I  dug  has  vines 
5  ft.  long  without  a  mark  or  pimple  of 
blight,  and  the  yield  of  tubers  is  above 
the  average.  These  vines  were  not 
sprayed  or  dusted.  When  Gen.  Pershing 
put  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  great 
French  patriot,  all  he  said  was : 

“Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 

It  was  enough.  This  blight-proof  po¬ 
tato  will  say  with  pride,  in  a  few  more 
days,  “Jack  Frost,  we  are  here!”  .1 
think  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this 
variety.  But  the  little  gray  cat  looks  in 
at  me  once  more  as  if  to  say  : 

“I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  nuis¬ 
ance  of  daylight  saving  passes  out  to¬ 
night.  You  have  lost  more  in  annoy¬ 
ance  than  you  have  gained  in  daylight. 
The  clock  has  been  put  ahead.  It  is  now 
my  pleasure  to  say : 

“Midnight,  we  are  here!” 

A  very  fair  hint  that.  I  have  talked 
•long  enough!  Judy  shows  real  courage, 
for  she  knows  that  she  must  go  outside 
when  midnight  comes.  H.  w.  c. 


Dentist  :  “You  seem  to  be  terribly  ner¬ 
vous.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  a  pain¬ 
less  dentist?”  Victim :  “Yes,  but  you  see 
I’m  one  myself.” — London  Answers. 
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IT  is  not  likely  that  anything  we  can  say  here 
will  add  to  the  argument  for  a  farm  garden — 
over  what  is  found  on  the  first  page.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  unable  to  understand  why  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  deny  themselves  the  benefit  and  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  planted  to 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  usual  excuse  is  that  there 
is  no  time  for  such  work,  yet  an  hour  of  any  farm¬ 
er’s  time  spent  in  the  garden  will  pay  better  than 
in  any  other  job  which  the  farm  can  offer.  In  most 
cases  a  readjustment  of  the  work  will  cut  out  some 
useless  job  and  give  time  for  garden  work.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  an  elderly  man  in  the  family — one  no 
longer  able  to  work  continuously  at  heavy  labor — 
he  can  make  himself  locally  famous  at  growing 
■vegetables  and  fruit.  We  know  of  one  such  man 
who  worked  for  35  years  as  a  farmer  and  never  was 
known  outside  of  his  community.  He  met  with  an 
accident  which  crippled  him  and  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign  the  farm  work  to  his  son.  He  went  into  a  half¬ 
acre  garden  and  became  famous  all  over  the  country 
for  the  horticultural  products  he  turned  out.  A  good 
garden  will  help  in  every  way.  It  saves  money.  It 
gives  a  form  of  pride  and  contentment.  A  well-fed 
family  always  shows  more  “pep”  and  energy.  It 
flavors  farm  life  and  makes  it  more  worth  the  living. 
It  is  the  best  spot  on  the  farm. 

* 

HE  annual  run  of  questions  about  “leaking” 
chimneys  or  stovepipes  has  started.  There  will 
be  many  of  them  this  year.  In  general  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  a  thick,  tarry  mass  condenses  some¬ 
where  above  the  stove  and  leaks  down  from  the 
chimney  or  around  the  joints  of  the  stovepipe.  This 
liquid  is  a  form  of  condensed  smoke  and  there  are 
usually  two  chief  causes  for  it.  Green  wood  con¬ 
taining  an  excess  of  moisture  is  far  more  likely  to 
cause  this  drip.  Dry  fuel  should  be  used  if  possible. 
If  the  hot  smoke  can  be  sent  quickly  up  through  the 
pipe  and  chimney  there  will  be  no  drip.  The  smoke 
is  condensed  into  this  black  drip  by  cooling.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  passage  through  pipe  or  chimney 
there  is  a  place  where,  through  some  obstruction  a 
“]X>cket”  of  cool  air  forms  and  it  is  in  these  pockets 
that  the  so-called  “creosote”  is  condensed.  It  may 
be  an  accumulation  of  soot,  or  a  dent  in  the  pipe,  or 
a  brick  loose  in  the  chimney  which  holds  back  the 
draft  and  permits  the  air  to  cool.  Whatever  ob¬ 
structs  the  quick  draft,  will  cause  this  black  stuff 
to  condense  and  drip.  With  dry  fuel  and  a  quick, 
clean  draft  through  the  pipe  and  chimney  there 
cannot  be  any  serious  trouble.  A  piece  of  zinc  burned 
in  the  stove  will  often  clear  the  chimney. 

* 

O  you  ever  stop  to  realize  how  fast  things  are 
moving  in  these  hectic  days?  It  is  claimed  that 
I-ieut.  Alvard  J.  Williams  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy  flew 
for  five-eighths  of  a  mile  at  the  rate  of  302.3  miles 
an  hour  or  more  than  five  miles  a  minute.  He 
dropped  a  long  distance  from  the  air,  and  then 
having  gained  a  tremendous  momentum  straightened 
out  and  skimmed  along  above  the  earth.  Think  of  it 
a  mile  in  12  seconds!  This  prompted  the  New  York 
Sun  to  dig  out  other  s]>eed  records  and  it  prints 
them.  The  maximum  speed  for  a  locomotive  is 
about  124  miles  an  hour.  The  fastest  of  human  run¬ 
ners  made  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile  in  one  minute. 
Man-o’-War,  the  great  race  horse,  covered  about 
three-fifths  of  a  mile  a  minute,  fast  motor  boats 
cover  about  one  mile  a  minute,  while  the  fastest 
racing  automobile  will  cover  about  2%  miles.  With 
even  the  best  of  these  this  airman  with  his  five 
miles  a  minute  would  make  them  think  they  were 
standing  still.  A  baseball  thrown  by  Walter  John- 
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son,  the  great  “speed  merchant,”  goes  at  the  rate  of 
about  2 y2  miles  a  minute!  And  yet  these  scientific 
fellows  tell  us  we  have  nowhere  reached  the  limit 
of  speed !  But  who  wants  to  go  at  this  fearful  pace? 
All  that  is  best  in  life,  its  beauty,  its  power  to  do 
good,  its  hope  for  humanity  lie  in  quieter  ways  and 
in  the  old-fashioned  pace.  Why  this  great  desire  to 
get  over  the  ground  when  we  must  all  get  into  it  at 
last?  We  do  not  need  more  “pep,”  we  need  more 
salt.  “All  right”  is  a  better  starter  than  “go  ahead  !” 

* 

ANY  of  us  can  remember  the  political  cam¬ 
paigns  of  30  years  ago  when  Cleveland  ran 
for  President.  The  chief  political  issue  at  that  time 
was  the  tariff,  and  it  was  fought  out  as  both  a  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  moral  issue.  The  great  industrial  com¬ 
binations  were  then  being  organized.  One  side  re¬ 
garded  them  as  “infant  industries”  to  he  fostered 
and  protected  by  the  tariff,  while  the  other  side  held 
that  the  tariff  would  act  as  a  special  privilege  to 
turn  these  “infants”  into  gigantic  rulers  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  some  way  the  old  bitterness  over  this  tariff 
question  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  politics.  Both 
of  the  old  parties  “resolve”  about  it  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  but  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  de¬ 
velop  the  old  feeling  over  that  tariff.  At  present  at 
least  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  some  form  of  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  be  the  policy  of  this  nation.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  now  chiefly  between  the  different  industries 
as  to  which  shall  have  the  more  effective  “protec¬ 
tion.”  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  it  has  been  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  arouse  the  old  feeling  against 
the  tariff.  Probably  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
feeling  which  has  followed  the  Great  War  and  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  no  longer  a  debtor  nation 
but  a  world  creditor.  As  for  farmers  most  of  those 
on  the  North  Atlantic  slope  seem  to  feel  that  while 
the  tariff  is  largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
most  of  the  things  they  buy,  they  will  be  reasonably 
satisfied  if  their  own  products  are  fairly  protected. 
Our  chief  purpose  in  giving  these  remarks  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  figures  given  on  the  next  page  re¬ 
garding  the  tariff  on  dairy  products.  This  is  a- fair 
statement  of  what  a  tariff  war  leads  to.  Unless  our 
farmers  feel  that  they  will  be  given  just  as  much 
“protection”  as  other  industries  receive  they  will  not 
stand  for  the  system. 

UUE  have  already  given  several  extracts  from 
Vv  the  new  book  “Recollections  of  Thomas  R. 
Marshall.”  We  shall  doubtless  give  more — for  the 
hook  is  full  of  those  solid,  pithy  expressions  which 
bring  so  much  to  the  mind  in  small  compass.  We 
have  also  tried  at  times  to  express  our  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  “Americanism,”  that  spirit  which  a  true 
American  should  have  in  his  heart  if  he  is  to  do  his 
part  toward  keeping  this  nation  as  it  should  be,  “the 
land  of  the  free.”  To  do  this  we  can  hardly  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  give  this  extract  from  Vice-president  Mar¬ 
shall’s  farewell  address  to  the  Senate: 

It  is  no  new  religion  we  need.  Our  creed  should  he : 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism— the  Lord  of  Justice, 
who  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Grant  and 
Lee  at  Appomattox,  Pershing  on  the  fields  of  France; 
the  faith  that  under  a  republican  form  of  government 
alone  democracy  permanently  can  endure ;  the  baptism 
of  the  spirit  which  will  not  be  content  until  no  man 
is  above  the  penalties  and  no  man  beyond  the  protection 
of  our  laws. 

* 

“Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew. 
Neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you  nor  fields  of  of¬ 
fering!” 

HUS  spoke  Kling  David  after  the  battle  in  which 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain.  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  curse  upon  the  valley  in  which  the  lives 
which  David  loved  had  been  destroyed.  Something 
of  this  great  scene  arises  in  mind  as  we  read  on 
page  1317  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Gilboa 
in  the  mountains  of  New  York  State.  It  was  a  lovely 
little  town  nestling  among  the  hills,  home  and  all 
that  means  to  a  hardy  breed  of  men  and  women. 
Memories,  shades  from  departed  days,  glories  of 
pioneer  life,  dwelt  beneath  its  trees,  lurked  in  its 
quiet  places.  The  water  from  mountain  springs  and 
countless  little  brooks  passed  idly  on  through  the 
river.  Far  away  the  great  city  sent  up  its  incessant 
cull  for  water.  Gilboa  and  the  little  hamlets  around 
P  could  not  use  this  water,  and  as  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  storage  and  delivery,  they  were  doomed 
to  go.  The  other  hamlets  have  disappeared — now 
the  last  of  the  little  towns  passes  out  of  history.  The 
dead  have  been  removed  to  a  new  resting  place — the 
houses,  the  churches,  the  trees,  all  that  made  the 
town  have  been  wiped  out  with  fire.  Soon  the  little 
town  which  played  its  part  in  history  so  bravely  will 
represent  merely  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  great  res- 
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ervoir,  filled  with  mountain  water  for  the  great  city 
—150  miles  away.  The  great  cities  must  be  served 
by  the  country.  There  is  no  escape  from  that  pen¬ 
alty.  From  a  material  point  of  view  it  is  far  better 
to  send  this  pure  mountain  water  through  great  tun¬ 
nels  to  New  York  than  to  let  it  run  idly  to  the  sea. 
It  is  a  prideful  feat  of  engineering — and  yet  it  is  a 
heart-breaking  thing  when  a  town,  a  collection  of 
human  homes,  must  he  wiped  out  as  has  happened  in 
the  valley  of  Gilboa. 

* 

N  his  “History  of  Civilization”  Buckle,  the  his¬ 
torian  says: 

In  the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  cen¬ 
turies  there  were  not  in  the  whole  of  Europe  more  than 
three  or  four  men  who  dared  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their  meaning  in 
obscure  and  mystical  language. 

In  every  age  something  of  this  situation  has  been 
found.  The  tendency  of  the  ruling  classes  has  ever 
been  to  discourage  freedom  of  discussion.  They  al¬ 
ways  seek  to  limit  such  discussion  to  “orthodox” 
lines  or  doctrines — not  able  to  realize  that  they  thus 
limit  the  “freedom”  which  they  usually  brag  about. 
This  is  seen  today  in  all  lines  of  education,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  politics.  The  educators  have  their  safe 
and  sane  rules  for  guidance,  and  he  who  objects  to 
them  or  goes  outside  of  them  is  considered  a  rebel. 
Many  an  able  man  has  been  forced  into  obscurity 
or  poverty  because  he  tried  to  break  through  the 
cut  and  dried  rules  of  education  which  the  “ma¬ 
chine”  had  laid  down  for  him.  Much  the  same  is 
true  of  most  of  the  co-operative  societies.  They  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  able  and  designing  men  who 
proceed  to  co-operate  with  a  club.  Anyone  who  ob¬ 
jects  to  force  and  machine  methods  is  branded  as  a 
disturber,  and  if  he  persist  he  will  surely  be  deprived 
of  his  seat  at  the  table.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  departments  which,  under 
political  parties,  control  the  affairs  of  the  people  and 
particularly  of  the  farmers.  They  have  their  set 
rules  of  doing  things,  and  by  making  some  sort  of 
“gentlemen’s  agreement”  with  the  educational  and 
organizing  forces  they  are  able  to  dictate  the  public 
behavior  of  most  men.  Those  who  come  out  boldly 
against  this  rule  or  ruin  policy  must  have  strong 
character  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor  if  they  expect 
to  survive.  This  desire  of  the  official  autocrat  to 
control  the  actions  and  the  thought  of  the  common 
people  is  simply  one  of  the  tendencies  handed  down 
to  us  from  numberless  generations.  The  natural 
instinct  of  man  is  to  work  toward  democracy  in  some 
form  or  other,  yet  wealth,  pedigree  and  pride  of 
place  all  tend  to  bring  about  an  autocratic  form  of 
society.  That  is  most  dangerous  when  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  education.  The  remedy  is  to  enlarge  the 
proportion  of  the  people  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and  give  open  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  thought. 

* 

E  have  told  our  people  about  that  case  at 
Eaton,  N.  Y.,  where  a  judgment  for  $15,000 
was  obtained  against  a  school  district  for  injury 
sustained  by  a  school  girl.  The  trustees  closed  the 
local  district  school  and  hired  a  wagon  to  take  the 
children  to  a  near-by  town  school.  An  eight-year-old 
girl,  on  one  of  these  school  trips,  had  her  leg  caught 
in  the  wagon  wheel  and  was  seriously  injured.  Her 
mother  sued  the  district  and  obtained  a  $15,000  ver¬ 
dict.  The  property  valuation  in  this  district  is  so 
small  that  payment  of  this  sum  will  practically  ruin 
several  of  the  people  who  live  there.  The  Appellate 
Court  division  has  now  affirmed  this  verdict,  and  the 
district  must  pay  unless  the  Court  of  Appeals  will 
grant  a  new  trial.  This  represents  one  of  the  evil 
sides  of  school  consolidation.  There  are  many  rec¬ 
ords  of  just  such  injuries  on  the  school  wagon,  and 
surely  in  a  rough  country,  where  the  Winters  are 
hard,  any  school  district  will  take  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  in  having  its  children  carted  away. 

Brevities 

What  proportion  of  the  year’s  supply  of  roughage 
does  the  dairyman  expect  to  get  from  pasture?  Figures 
sent  us  vary  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

This  year  on  our  high  hills  the  killing  frost  held 
off  at  least  10  days  later  than  in  the  valleys  below  us. 
While  our  neighbors  on  lower  ground  have  an  advant¬ 
age  in  early  planting  we  have  the  advantage  of  later 
growth,  which  often  means  more  than  earliness. 

Aix  through  the  West  the  plan  of  using  dry  carbo¬ 
nate  of  copper  dust  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  From  two  to  three  pounds  of  this  copper 
dust  is  thoroughly  shaken  up  and  mixed  with  the  wheat, 
so  that  each  kernel  is  dusted.  That  is  all.  The  results 
are  remarkable. 

The  corn  ear-worm  has  proved  a  great  nuisance  this 
year.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to  think  it  poisons 
the  ear.  That  is  not  true,  but  it  makes  a  very  nasty 
place.  The  only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to  dust  the 
corn  silks  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate 
of  lead  before  the  grain  forms. 
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The  Czar  of  New  York’s  Milk  Situation 
— A  Review  of  Dairy  History 

Part  I 

OHN  D.  MILLER  lias  issued  a  scathing  public 
condemnation  of  the  District  Attorney  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Banks  of  the  State  of  Vermont  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Commissioner,  on  the  advice  of 
the  State  Attorney,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  stock  of 
the  proposed  New  England  dairy  organization  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  until  the  plan  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  made  consistent  with  his  conception  of  the 
“blue  sky  law.”  When  a  man  in  public  affairs  uses 
his  vocabulary  and  his  rhetoric  so  unsparingly  to 
condemn  another,  he  has  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
if  his  own  official  acts  are  brought  under  public 
review.  Moreover,  Mr.  Miller  stresses  the  claim 
that  the  present  New  England  dairy  association  is 
like  the  original  League  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
proposed  new  organization  is  patterned  after  the 
New  York  pool.  He  is  the  acknowledged  architect 
and  actual  head  of  the  pool.  Therefore  its  record 
and  his  are  proper  subjects  for  study  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  dairymen. 

John  D.  Miller  came  into  the  dairy  picture  after 
the  milk  fight  of  1916  had  been  fought  and  won, 
and  when  dairy  farmers  were  united,  enthusiastic 
and  confident  as  a  result  of  their  first  victory  in  a 
struggle  of  40  years.  He  came  as  a  small  lawyer 
from  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  co-operation  and  committed  to  the 
capital  stock  plan  of  organization.  Later  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  change  of  sentiment  for  co-operative  pol¬ 
icies,  but  he  has  never  practiced  it.  In  practice, 
under  the  pretense  of  co-operation,  he  has  steadfastly 
maintained  the  capital  stock,  selfish,  exclusive  mon¬ 
opolistic  and  despotic  policies  and  procedure. 
Through  the  confidence  of  busy  farmers  springing 
from  their  recent  success,  and  the  incompetence  and 
vanity  of  a  weak  and  none  too  scrupulous  execu¬ 
tive  Mr.  Miller  easily  placed  himself  on  the  League 
pay  roll,  and  in  a  dominating  position  in  the  old 
League. 

Before  receiving  his  retainer  Mr.  Miller  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  determined  purpose  of  the  Borden 
people  to  destroy  the  State  Department  of  Markets 
which  they  held  responsible  for  their  defeat  in  the 
strike,  and  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  League  and 
divide  its  membership.  He  even  reproved  Presi¬ 
dent  Cooper  of  the  League  for  encouraging  the 
Borden’s  policies  to  that  end.  Once  in  control,  how¬ 
ever  his  policies  and  his  acts  harmonized  with  the 
Borden’s  ambitions,  and  remain  so  to  the  present 
day.  When  farmers  all  over  the  State  were  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  bill  that  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
service  of  the  department,  and  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  had  virtually  decided  to  heed  their  demand 
to  turn  it  down,  Mr.  Miller’s  committee  appeared  and 
demanded  favorable  action  on  the  bill  in  the  name 
of  the  organization.  The  Towner  bill,  which  dairy¬ 
men  approved,  was  defeated  under  his  official  direc¬ 
tion,  though  publicly  it  had  been  officially  approved. 

The  Borden’s  Company  could  not  have  directly 
divided  the  dairymen  because  they  were  suspicious 
of  it,  but  Mr.  Miller’s  position  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  do,  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  what  the  Borden’s 
could  not  do  for  themselves.  The  management  was 
put  under  obligation  to  the  dealers  in  accepting  their 
services  to  collect  funds  from  patrons  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  officials,  and  they  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  an  advantage.  Mr.  Miller  defeated  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  members  to  reorganize  the  League  on 
co-operative  lines  and  maintained  the  old  capital 
stock  form  of  autocratic  control.  A  pact  was  made 
to  compel  non-members  who  had  helped  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  bear  the  expense  of  all  the  surplus.  An 
agreement  was  negotiated  to  buy  the  Borden’s  plants 
leaving  that  company  in  control  with  a  25-year 
option  on  League  milk.  Three  different  subsidiaries 
were  created  within  the  League.  When  the  pool  was 
formed  the  League  was  split  wide  open.  The  trust 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  old  League  was  be¬ 
trayed,  their  officers  pledged  to  serve  them,  actually 
authorized  dealers  to  discount  their  milk  bills  and 
pocket  the  money  as  a  bonus.  Their  assets  were  dis¬ 
sipated  and  their  organization  strangled.  Every¬ 
thing  gained  in  the  1916  fight  was  surrendered  to  the 
milk  trust.  These  were  only  the  outstanding  acts 
in  a  four-year  record.  Every  one  of  these  policies 
and  procedures  had  the  effect  of  creating  groups 
with  varying  interests  within  the  League  and  of 
destroying  the  unity  of  the  organization.  The  man¬ 
agement  had  been  warned  of  the  danger,  but  it 
persisted.  Nothing  could  have  been  done  to  please 
and  serve  the  dealers  more.  No  more  fatal  policy 
could  have  been  adopted  for  producers. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  pool  the  policies 
of  division  and  disintegration  have  continued.  An 
exclusive  agreement  was  made  with  Borden’s ;  a 
multiple  price  scheme  was  adopted  that  enabled  Boi-- 
den’s  to  adjust  prices  to  suit  themselves.  A  rule  was 
adopted  requiring  all  dealers  to  give  the  pool  the 
preference  in  the  liquid  milk  market,  and  in  the 
higher  pi-iced  classifications.  This  caused  a  wide- 
open  split,  and  thei-e  followed  an  official  propaganda 
of  abuse,  vilification  and  hate  such  as  farm  com¬ 
munities  had  never  known.  Material  for  disputes  and 
friction  and  ill-will  was  industriously  distributed. 
Families  were  alienated,  friendships  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  were  broken  up,  and  hatred  of  fellow  dairymen 
made  the  test  of  loyalty  to  the  organization.  Mi-. 
Miller  not  only  sepai'ated  daii-ymen  into  groups, 
but  he  delibei*ately  kept  them  apai-t.  In  the  Spring 
of  1924  the  industry  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 
The  pool  had  announced  di-astic  cuts  in  the  price  of 
milk  for  several  months,  and  Pi-esident  Slocum  said 
publicly  that  he  expected  the  price  to  go  lower  still. 
A  unity  conference  was  oi-ganized  at  Utica  for  the 
purpose  of  wox-king  out  a  plan  to  stop  the  price  war¬ 
fare  between  groups,  and  to  stabilize  the  liquid  milk 
market.  A  committee  created  by  the  unity  confer¬ 
ence  was  making  pi'ogress,  when  John  D.  Miller  re¬ 
turned  from  Florida  and  publicly  ordered  the  pool 
members  to  withdraw  from  the  committee.  They 
obeyed  his  orders.  All  of  these  things  were  in  hax-- 
mony  with  the  Borden’s  original  purpose  to  redeem 
its  failui-e  in  1916  by  dividing  the  dairy  farmers  and 
making  them  helpless. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


August  Milk  Report 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  August  milk 
were  as  follows:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’ 
Company,  $2.46 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  $2;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.84;  Model 
Dairy,  $2.26;  Jetter  Dairy  Co.,  $2.60.  The  pool  de¬ 
ductions  were  $.0165,  making  its  gross  pi-ice  $2,165. 
The  pool  figures  for  August  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1.026,614.41  x$2.80  =$2,874,520,348 

Class  2A  .  324,747.50  x  1.95  =  633,257.625 

Class  2B .  64,981.63  x  2.05  =  133,212.341 

Class  20  .  23,283.72  x  2.00  =  46,567.44 

Class  3A  .  311,937.81  x  2.00  =  623,875.62 

Class  3B  .  57,129.41  X  2.00  =  114.25S.82 

Class  3C  .  6,892.81  x  2.00  =  13,785.62 

Class  3D  .  9,674.49  X  1.875=  18,139.668 

Class  4A  .  107,125.29  X  1.49  =  159,616.682 

Class  4B .  18,300.45  X  1.645=  30.104.240 


Total  .  1,950,687.52  $4,647,338,404 

1,950,687.52  x  $2,165  =$4,223,238,480 

$  424,099.924 

Item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  21.6  cents  per 
hundred  lbs.,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  .065 
and  deduction  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a 
total  of  38.1  cents. 

From  August,  1924,  there  was  a  gain  of  13,334,378 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  a  loss  of  4,293  members.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers’  plants  decreased  by  two.  The  pool 
plants  increased  by  12.  Of  the  milk  handled  in  pool 
plants  81.8  per  cent  was  reported  in  Class  1,  but  of 
all  pooled  milk  only  52.6  per  cent  was  reported  in 
Class  1,  leaving  nearly  one-half  the  August  pool 
milk  in  the  lower  classifications. 

For  August,  1916,  the  price  made  by  the  Borden’s 
and  adopted  by  many  other  dealers  was  $1.42;  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  economists  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  then  was  equal  to  $1.65  now. 
On  this  basis  the  price  should  be  $2.34  now  to  equal 
the  August,  1916,  price.  The  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  computed  on  all  goods  and 
services.  In  the  case  of  farm  purchases  it  seems  to 
be  nearer  one-half  its  pre-war  value.  Evei’y  house¬ 
wife  and  every  farmer  can  compute  the  number  of 
quarts  of  milk  inquired  to  buy  supplies  in  1916,  and 
now.  Our  mowing  machine  that  year  cost  $42.50,  or 
30  hundredweight  of  milk  at  $1.42  per  100  lbs. 
The  same  make  of  .machine  this  year  cost  $85,  or  40 
hundredweight  at  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  The  hired  man 
and  board  at  $25  a  month  took  17  hundredweight 
of  milk.  This  year  at  $60,  he  takes  29  hundred¬ 
weight  at  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  A  milk  can  at  $2.25 
in  1916  took  iy2  cwt.  of  milk;  now  at  $5.25  it  takes 
2i/2  cwt.  at  $2.10  per  100  lbs. 

The  one  purpose  of  these  comparisons  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  profitable  dairy  industry.  We  can  reach  that 
ambition  only  through  a  fair  price  for  milk.  Those 
who  are  trying  to  convince  us  that  the  price  is 
better  than  before  the  war  when  the  facts  are  that 
we  get  actually  less,  are  simply  pulling  back.  If 
producers  can  be  satisfied  that  they  are  getting 
enough,  we  know  no  buyer  who  will  offer  more. 


Danger  in  the  School  Bus 

ARDLY  a  week  passes  now  without  some  re¬ 
port  of  a  serious  accident  occurring  on  a  school 
bus  or  some  conveyance  used  in  cai'rying  childi-en 
to  a  consolidated  school.  The  latest  x-eport  comes 
from  Connecticut,  whex*e  a  little  child  was  killed  on 
leaving  the  school  wagon.  She  stepped  off  the  school 
bus  and  in  trying  to  get  around  it  to  cross  the 
street,  was  overtaken  by  a  truck  and  pi-omptly 
crashed  to  death.  A  coi-oner’s  inquest  was  held,  and 
this  exonerated  the  driver,  who  had  evidently  done 
his  best  to  warn  the  child.  The  coi-oner,  however, 
criticized  the  school  department  officials  because 
they  do  not  make  it  their  business  to  compel  drivers 
of  these  school  wagons  to  do  evei-ything  in  their 
povver  to  protect  the  life  of  their  young  charges.  The 
coroner  said  that  conditions  were  getting  worse  in 
this  respect.  Some  of  the  drivers  are  careless,  and 
in  other  cases,  equipment  is  so  poor  that  children 
are  not  safe  when  being  carried  in  this  way.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  mattei-s  connected  with  our 
present  system  of  carrying  on  country  schools.  Most 
of  the  school  authorities  ai-e  doing  everything  they 
can  to  bring  about  school  consolidation.  This,  of 
course,  will  mean  the  carrying  of  the  pupils  to  some 
centi'al  school,  and  there  is  the  increasing  number 
of  accidents,  many  of  them  fatal,  resulting  from  this 
plan. 

In  their  report,  these  school  authorities  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  silent  regarding  these  serious  accidents. 
We  have  letters  from  parents  of  country  school 
children  who  say  that  the  driver  in  the  bus  has  in¬ 
fused  to  carry  their  children  unless  the  parents 
will  have  the  lives  of  these  little  ones  insured.  The 
parents  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  that.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  school  board  which  directs  this  carry¬ 
ing  of  children  to  see  that  they  are  carried  safely 
and  propeity.  In  many  cases,  there  is  so  much 
carelessness  about  this  that  it  becomes  a  real  danger. 
Here  is  another  matter  of  school  consolidation,  and 
our  people  might  well  consider  it  carefully  before 
they  agree  to  send  their  little  children  to  a  distant 
school. 


The  Tariff  on  Dairy  Products 

The  tariff  on  milk  and  cream  shipped  into  the  United 
States  is  both  inadequate  and  unscientific,  and  as_  a 
result  large  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  are  being 
shipped  in  from  Canada  to  the  detriment  of  the  New 
York  dairymen  especially.  The  tariff  on  a  gallon  of 
milk  is  2%c  or  .0029  mills  per  lb.  The  tariff  on  a 
gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream  in  20c,  or  .024c  per  lb. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925  there  was 
shipped  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  39,492,661 
lbs.  of  40  per  cent  cream,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
434,419,271  lbs.  of  whole  milk.  There  was  also  shipped 
in  from  Canada  56,485,960  lbs.  of  whole  milk  making 
a  total  of  490,905,331  lbs.  of  whole  milk.  Value  of 
cream,  $6,920,236;  value  of  milk,  $1,009,252. 

The  average  yearly  milk  production  of  cows  in  New 
York  State  is  about  4,300  lbs.  On  that  basis  the  milk 
from  114,164  cows  is  coming  in  from  Canada,  and  after 
paying  a  ridiculously  low  tariff  finds  its  way  into  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  mostly  New  York 
City,  in  competition  with  the  milk  produced  very  large¬ 
ly  by  the  New  York  State  dairymen. 

iSt.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  now  has  about  98,000  milk 
cows;  Jefferson  County,  62,200;  Lewis  County,  36,400; 
Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren  and  Hamilton  coun¬ 
ties  have  74,200.  The  milk  from  more  cows  is  coming 
in  from  Canada  than  there  are  in  all  St.  Lawrence 
County,  more  than  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis  combined, 
and  more  by  half  than  in  Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex, 
Warren  and  Hamilton  combined. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  problem,  due  to  the 
tariff  being  unscientific.  It  is  claimed  much  of  the 
cream  imported  from  Canada  is  converted  into  butter. 
The  tariff  on  butter  is  8c  per  lb.,  and  on  a  gallon  of 
40  per  cent  cream,  20c.  Evidence  has  been  given  that 
2  lbs.  of  40  per  cent  cream  will  churn  1  lb.  of  butter. 
On  that  basis  a  gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream  weighing 
8.2933  lbs.  will  churn  4.15  lbs.  of  butter.  The  butter 
would  pay  a  duty  of  33c  and  its  equivalent  of  a  gallon 
of  cream  only  20c — a  saving  of  13c.  If  (as  is  probable) 

I  he  tariff  on  butter  is  raised  to  12c  the  difference  will 
be  still  more  glaring. 

Is  the  dairyman  getting  a  square  deal?  He  pays 
taxes  to  support  the  government,  national,  State,  coun¬ 
ty  and  town.  He  is  loyal  to  his  country,  its  flag,  its 
institutions.  He  gives  of  both  blood  and  treasure  in 
times  of  war.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  ask  for  protection 
in  the  markets  of  his  own  country?  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  trade  versus  protection.  If  other  industries 
have  ample  protection,  why  not  dairying?  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  a  square  deal,  and  that  is  all  the  dairymen 
ask.  geo.  g.  royce. 


Is  the  Grange  a  Social  Organization? 

Having  read  on  page  1237  the  statement  of  F.  W. 
Cornwall  in  which  he  classes  the  Grange  as  a  social 
organization,  I  would  like  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  “There  is  need  of  it,  and  it  has  held  true  to 
form  with  admirable  consistency,”  but  I  think  the  im¬ 
pression  implied  is  wrong.  The  Grange,  it,  is  true,  is 
social  in  form  because  in  that  way  it  does  much  of  its 
work,  but  it  does  not  stop  there.  As  proof  of  that  I 
would  like  to  recall  the  hoplessness  of  the  struggle 
being  carried  on  for  the  rural  delivery  of  mails  in  this 
country  when  the  Grange  took  up  the  fight  as  an 
organization  and  won  a  victory.  They  are  also  on 
record  as  placing  on  the  statute  books,  63  per  cent  of 
our  present  pure  food  laws. 

( Continued  on  Page  1333) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Sunny  Side 

It  is  raining  on  the  river,  and  the  sky  is 
low  and  gray ; 

It  is  raining  in  the  timber,  it’s  a  dismal 
sort  of  day. 

But  a  fellow  shouldn’t  holler,  though 
the  day  is  dark  and  drear; 

For  it’s  always  raining  somewhere — and 
it  happens  to  be  here. 

Somewhere  else  the  sun  is  shining,  some¬ 
where  else  the  world  is  glad ; 
Somewhere  else  they’re  having  weather 
of  the  sort  we  wish  we  had. 

Some  time,  maybe  tomorrow,  sun  will 
shine  and  clouds  will  clear ; 

For  it’s  always  shining  somewhere — it 
may  happen  to  shine  here. 

— ‘Credit  Lost. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  furnish  a  recipe  for 
sweet  flag  dried  in  sugar.  This  is  an 
old-time  confection ;  perhaps  some  read¬ 
er  can  tell  us  how  it  is  made. 

* 

Farm  women  are  as  we  all  know,  the 
kindest  and  most  hospitable  of  all  hos¬ 
tesses.  No  trouble  is  too  great  for  them, 
if  it  adds  to  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  people  take 
advantage  of  their  kindness  without  any 
claim  to  their  hospitality.  Many  of  our 
readers  tell  us  of  their  experiences  with 
total  strangers  who  claim  a  mutual  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  people  who  have  met  them 
in  the  most  casual  way,  who  drop  upon 
them  unexpectedly  and  announce  that 
they  have  come  to  spend  a  week  or  more. 
Very  often  such  people  are  entirely  un¬ 
congenial,  and  would  never  be  accepted 
willingly  as  personal  friends,  yet  their 
thick-skinned  impudence  is  such  that 
they  ignore  any  disinclination  to  take 
them  in,  and  impose  upon  an  unwilling 
hostess.  'Since  early  pioneer  days  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  country  people  to 
give  their  hospitality  freely  to  travelers, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  take 
in  these  gasoline  tramps.  Apparently 
there  are  many  people  roaming  about 
the  country  trying  to  get  a  cheap  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  plentiful  farm  board,  with 
nothing  to  pay,  suits  them  well.  They  are 
very  different  from  the  many  tourists  who 
pay  their  way,  respect  other  people’s 
property,  and  make  permanent  friends 
by  their  friendliness  and  courtesy. 

Notes  from  Oklahoma 

We  have  moved  and  at  present  Are 
living,  temporarily  at  least,  more  than 
100  miles  west  of  the  pleasant  old  college 
town  which  has  been  our  home  for  the 
past  five  years,  also  the  quiet  farm  com¬ 
munity  where  we  spent  almost  a  quarter 
century  of  our  life.  'Our  home  here  is  in 
a  very  quiet  country  place,  down  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides, 
and  with  a  small  lake,  in  and  about  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  once  prosperous  oil¬ 
field,  but  now  deserted  except  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  wells  which  give  only  a  weak  out¬ 
put  daily.  Before  the  advent  of  oil  this 
section,  like  many  other  oil  districts,  was 
the  'home  of  many  prosperous  farm  fami¬ 
lies  ;  there  were  good  homes,  orchards, 
pastures,  etc.,  and  the  farm  folk  were 
contented  and  happy,  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  of  earning  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood  for  their  loved  ones ;  they  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  little  country  church  and 
their  children  attended  the  rural  school. 
Then  came  the  oil  boom.  Speculators 
rushed  in  and  bought  out  the  settlers, 
sometimes  paying  fabulous  prices.  The 
usual  flood  of  oil  workers  moved  in.  No 
attention  was  given  to  fruit;  the  orchards 
are  now  practically  gone.  The  pastures 
are  gone;  live  stock  farming  is  no  longer 
practiced  and  the  soil  is  depleted.  The 
oil  is  also  gone  and  now  the  few  farm¬ 
ers  left  are  trying  to  bring  back  the 
waste  brought  about  by  the  oil  industry. 
The  country  is  literally  cut  to  pieces 
with  roads,  presumably  short-cuts  made 
in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  when  the  oil 
boom  was  on. 

The  soil  here  is  a  red  sandy  loam,  is 
very  hilly,  or  rather  mountainous,  for 
the  rock  hills  are  merely  low  chains  of 
mountains.  Cotton  is  the  principal  crop 
grown,  although  there  are  some  fields  of 
corn,  kaffir,  Alfalfa  and  quite  a  lot  of 
truck  farming.  Twenty  miles  east  of  us 
is  the  city  of  Tulsa,  now  the  largest  city 
in  Oklahoma,  and  which  is  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  drive  from  Tulsa  to 
our  present  location  is  very  beautiful, 
the  paved  road  .  skirting  the  south  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  River  for  many  miles, 
while  lofty,  wooded  hills  lift  their  heads 
high  above  us  on  the  other  side.  As  we 
near  our  present  'home  we  cross  the 
Cimarron  River  and  are  at  home  among 


the  red  hills  of  Pawnee  County,  once  the 
home  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians ; 
few,  if  any  of  the  tribe  remain  in  the 
county.  However,  some  nergo  farmers 
are  seen  hauling  big  loads  of  cotton  to  the 
public  gin. 

About  seven  hours  was  required  for 
making  the  journey  from  our  home  town. 
We  paid  the  truck  driver  $20  for  trans¬ 
porting  our  household  goods,  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply,  and  five  passengers,  which 
was  very  liberal  considering  the  fact  that 
railroad  transportation  would  have  cost 
more  money  as  well  as  being  much  less 
trouble. 

My  only  son.  and  a  daughter  are  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  three-room  school  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  while  another  is  teaching  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


201.  —  Smart  coat 
dress.  Dress  has  a 
semi-fitted  front 
with  inverted  plait 
from  knee  to  lower 
edge.  Full  length 
dart-fitted  sleeve 
and  long  shawl  col¬ 
lar.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


104.  — -  Attractive 
dress  for  stout  fig¬ 
ures.  Has  set  in 
sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths,  and 
side  plaited  skirt 
sections.  Cut  in 
sizes  42,  44,  46,  48 
and  50-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  42  requires 
3%  yds.  of  54-in. 
material  with  J,4  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


231.  —  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress.  Smart 
dress  style  for  girls 
of  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  It  closes 
at  center  front  with 
bound  inset  pockets, 
short  kimono  sleeves 
with  turn  back 
cuffs.  Size  8  requires 
1%  yds.  of  40-in 
material  with  fU  yd. 
of  27-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  and  1%  yds.  of' 
ruffling.  Twenty 
cents. 


2172.  —  Attractive 
one-piece  dress.  This 
dress  having  back 
with  circular  exten¬ 
sions  lapping  over 
lower  portion  of 
front,  close  fitted  or 
bell  shaped  sleeves. 
Cut  in  sizes  34.  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  54-ip.  material 
with  Vj  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting  ma- 
ter4al.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework,  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


the  village  just  across  the  river  from 
our  home;  the  youngest  girl  walks  across 
the  river  to  high  school  every  day,  while 
I  keep  house  for  them,  which  seems  a 
restful  task  after  the  strenuous  years  of 
keeping  boarders,  working,  planning  and 
struggling  to  keep  them  in  school.  The 
other  three  are  teaching  further  away, 
but  not  so  far  but  that  they  will  come 
home  accasionally. 

Just  now  the  cotton  picking  season  is 
in  full  swing  and  many  rural  schools  are 
having  a  vacation  in  order  that  the  crop 
may  be  gathered  quickly.  The  yield  is 
fairly  good  and  price  above  the  average, 
so  the  farm  folk  are  happy  and  business 
is  good.  The  corn  crop  is  not  good  and. 
no  doubt,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  feed 
on  many  farms  this  Winter.  L.  R.  YORK. 

Candy  Apples  That  Are  Not 
Sticky 

I  notice  someone  asked  for  a  recipe  for 
candy  apples  that  will  not  be  sticky. 
Here  is  a  recipe ;  we  have  made  candy 
apples  by  the  hundreds  and  they  will 
keep  hard  for  three  to  six  days.  One 
quart  light  Karo  syrup,  boil  until  it  spins 
a  thread.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  flavor, 
any  kind.  Just  before  you  are  ready  to 


NIAGARA  Cross  Quilted 

CottoAj  Batting  Stands 
astonishing  strength  test/ 

10-lb.  null  I'i  i'  !/'  • 


A  10-lb.  pull 
corner  to  comer 

A  72  x  90  in.  sheet  of 
Niagara  Cross  Quilted 
Cotton  Batting  was 
hung  up  by  one  corner 
with  a  10-lb.  weight 
hung  on  the  other.  In¬ 
stead  of  tearing  under 
itsownweight.as  other 
cottons  would  do,  it 
stood  the  strain  with¬ 
out  damage.  Nobatting 
but  Niagara  Cross  Quil¬ 
ted  will  stand  this  test. 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  CROSSED 
STITCHING 


(  |\  Strong  rows  of  stitching  every  4*/2 
®/Y\  inches  crosswise  and  lengthwise 
reinforce  Niagara  Cross  Quilted 
\  Cotton  Batting.  This  stitching, 

■  not  soft  cotton,  carries  the 
wearing  strain.  With  only  half 
as  many  tying  operations, 
comforts  are 

Tied  in  half  the  time 
but  wear  twice  as  long 

Shifting,  tearing,  or  bunching 
of  cotton  is  prevented,  assuring 
doublewear,  double  satisfaction. 

.  Make  your  own  comforts  at  home 
^  j  7\,  and  save  money.  You  can  work 
/  out  your  own  attractive  designs 
V_  /  and  match  bedroom  color  effects. 

Niagara  Cross  Quilted  Cotton  Bat¬ 
ting  is 

The  only  cotton  batting 
stitched  lengthwise  and  crosswise 

It  comes  in  several  grades  of  fine,  fluffy 
batting.  Each  roll  spreads  out  to  full  com¬ 
fort  size — 72  x90  inches — making  large, 
roomy  comforts  with  plenty  to  tuck  in. 
Full  directions  with  every  roll.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

Niagara  Cotton  Co.,  Inc. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MtMan!  Listen  to  Mothers 
Side  of  the  Story  -  -  - 

IN  WINTER  you  are  out  in  all  weathers  and  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  cold*  But,  Mother  and  the  children  are  indoors 
much  of  the  time  and  are  more  sensitive.  They  are  not  as 
strong  as  you,  and  you  must  not  judge  them  by  your  feelings. 

The  best  of  heating  is  none  too  good  for  the  folks  at  home.  They 
deserve  all  the  comfort  a  Moncrief  Furnace  affords,  especially  when  a 
Moncrief  costs  so  little  and  saves  so  much. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  have  those  extra  size  casings  that  deliver  extra  heat 
at  no  extra  cost.  Ask  your  Moncrief  dealer  to  explain  this  and  other 
money-saving  Moncrief  features. 

Eastern  Sales  Offices: 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 

177  23rd  Street 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 

Write  us  for  name  of  Moncrief  dealer 
nearest  you  and  for  our  new  book  on 
heating . 

Pipe  -  Pipetess  -ThreePipe  -  Maj esf  ic-Mbnerief 
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Hand  Pump 
Reliability  in 
a  Fresb  Water 


System 

NSTALL  a  new  improved  "O.  K.  Na¬ 
tional”  air-operated  pump  in  your  well, 
connect  it  also  to  your  cistern,  and  get 
fresh  water  under  pressure  in  your  home, 
barn,  dairy  house — wherever  and  whenever 
wanted —  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  2,000 
gallons  per  hour,  if  you  want  that  much. 
No  water  storage  tank  to  rust,  leak  or  be¬ 
foul  the  water. 

All  this  with  hand-pump  reliability!  After  an 
"O.  K.  National”  Pump  is  in  your  well,  it 
stays  there — it  doesn’t  quit  after  it  has  been 
pumping  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  every 
day  for  a  year  or  so  —  it  keeps  right  on 
pumping!  You  don’t  have  to  fuss  or  worry 
about  this  pump.  The  best  engineers  in  the 
country,  in  their  field,  spent  almost  twenty 
years  doing  that  —  but  their  pump  worries, 
as  well  as  yours,  are  now  over!  The  perfected 
"O-  K.  National”  is  as  reliable  as  a  good 
hand-pump  —  is  over  100,000,000  gallons 
beyond  experiment  by  actual  service  tests. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  farm  profit,  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  and  happiness — you 
need  this  perfected  fresh  water  pumping 
system!  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Free  planning  and  consultation  serv¬ 
ice.  Quaranteed  correct  installation. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Subsidiary  of  W estinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
the  world’s  oldest  and  largest  builders 
of  air-controlled  equipment. 


FOR  FARM  £r  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


p/koi  , WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 

PATENTED  _ 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25, 
Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

-WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


•lip  add  one-eighth  cake  of  paraffin  and 
stir  well.  Have  choice  apples,  wipe  them 
dry ;  with  a  stick  in  the  end  dip  while 
not,  set  with  stick  straight  up  on  wax 
paper.  They  will  be  dry  in  two  minutes. 


Method  of  Keeping  Ham 

My  favorite  method  with  ham  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  that  I  use  with  sausage. 
Having  cut  the  ham  into  pieces  of  a 
shape  and  size  convenient  for  packing 
into  glass  fruit  jars,  and  not  too  thick, 
I  trim  off  most  of  the  fat  to  be  rendered 
separately,  and  fry  the  lean  slowly  until 
about  half  done.  Rapid  frying  makes 
ham  hard  and  tough.  After  packing  the 
slices  into  cans,  I  fill  all  the  empty  spaces 
with  liquid  fat,  which  should  also  cover 
well  the  top.  The  meat  will  keep  a  long 
time  in  a  reasonably  cool  place. 

Formerly,  I  cut  the  fat  ham  into  small 
pieces  before  trying  it  out,  and  the  scraps 
were  useless.  Now  I  put  the  raw  fat 
through  a  food  chopper,  and  when  it  is 
carefully  browned  and  drained,  we  find 
it  delicious.  The  one  drawback  is  that 
we  are  tempted  to  eat  more  than  is  pru- 
dent,  with  a  food  so  rich.  Even  our  cat, 
which  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  has 
always  dislliked  fat  ham,  now  eats  it  in 
this,  form  with  eagerness.  It  seems 
gratifying  to  he  able  to  utilize  every  hit. 
It  can  be  used  plain  or  combined  with 
potatoes  in  balls  or  croquetts,  or  in  an 
omelet.  grace  a.  timmerman. 


Home  Notes 

There  was  a  stack  of  Rural  New- 
Iortcers  on  the  table  in  the  hall  upstairs, 
another  in  the  storeroom  and  still  an¬ 
other  in  my  bedroom.  They  were  doing 
no  one  any  good,  because  although  there 
was  a  lot  of  valuable  stuff  in  them,  it 
was  necessary  to  wade  through  too  many 
pages  to  find  what  one  wanted.  I  have 
been  clipping  articles  out  of  them  all,  and 
it  has  been  a  task.  I  have  made  one  large 
scrap-book  and  filled  several  boxes,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet..  While  doing  this  I 
am  sure  I  have  enjoyed  the  same  sensa¬ 
tions  experienced  by  'those  who  dig  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  buried  treasure.  The  treas¬ 
ures  in  this .  instance  are  companionship 
and  inspiration  and  yes,  information. 

I  agree  with  Mother  Bee  and  “The 
Kitchen.  Philosopher”  that  the  best  time 
of  our  lives  is  when  our  children  are  lit¬ 
tle,  and  mother  is  looked  up  to  and  con¬ 
sulted  at  all  times.  This  is  the  time  we 
must  keep  a  firm  hold  on  their  confidence 
if  they  are  to  come  to  us  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adolescence.  But  this  is  also  our 
hardest  .  time,  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
“The  Little  Mother  of  Nine”  that  it  is 
the  only  time  worth  living.  My  youngest 
is  21,  and  I  still  find  life  worth  living, 
very  much  so.  There  are  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  learn  and  I  do  wish  I 
could  be  sure  of  50  years  yet,  provided  of 
course  that  I  could  have  fairly  good 
health. 

I.ike  Mother  Bee  I  believe  in  hobbies  ; 
they  keep  us  young  in  mind  and  prevent 
brooding  over  our  trials  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary.  I  do  not  care  for  fancy  work.  I 
have  spent  so  many  hours  sewing,  patch¬ 
ing,  darning  and  knitting,  that  needle¬ 
work  is  no  recreation  for  me. 

Just  at  present  cross-word  puzzles  are 
my  hobby  ;  making,  not  solving  them.  At 
first  I  thought  they  were  only  a  waste  of 
time,  and  for  several  months  I  paid  scant 
attention  to  them.  But  since  I  have 
learned  to  make  good  ones  I  have  been 
able  to  sell  several  with  a  prospect  of 
selling  a  good  many  to  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper. 

I  do  not  do  much  fancy  cooking ;  we 
all  eat  too. much  starch  and  meat,  so  why 
fix  it  up  in  tempting  ways  to  get  folks 
to  eat  more  and  later  pay  for  it  by  having 
rheumatism,  tumors  or  some  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  malady.  We  should  eat  more 
green  stuff,  fresh  fruit,  eggs  and  milk. 
Less  pie,  cake  and  pudding  would  benefit 
the  whole  family  and  give  mother  a 
chance  to  cultivate  a  hobby.  We  who 
have  raised  families  have  earned  all  the 
joy  and  pleasure  our  later  years  can  give 
us,  and  a  young  mother  can  spend  her 
time  in  no  better  way  than  being  a  com¬ 
panion  to  her  children.  Try  to  spare  a  ' 
few  moments  every  day  to  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  Bible. 

Ten  minutes  a  day  of  home  instruction 
is  better  even  without  Sunday  school 
than  strict  attendance  at  church  and 
Sunday  school  with  no  home  teaching. 
As  one  writer  truly  said  many  parents 
will  pay  no  attention  to  their  children’s 
mental  or  spiritual  training,  for  this  rea¬ 
son  daily  religious  instruction  should  he 
a  part,  of  our  schools.  Teachers  especial¬ 
ly  trained  in  non-sectarian  Gospel  work 
should  have  charge  of  this  work.  With 
our  fast  methods  of  transportation  one 
teacher  could  visit  several  schools  daily 
and  I  am  sure  the  results  would  justify 
the  expense.  How  much  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  for  example,  could  we  expect 
a  child  to  absorb  if  he  heard  a  lecture 
once  a  week  and  spent  half  an  hour  in 
class?  C..T. 


Chutney  Sauce 

Thirteen  large  tomatoes,  13  large  ap¬ 
ples,  eight  onions,  six  green  (sweet)  pep¬ 
pers,  one  red  pepper,  iy2  lbs.  sugar,  1% 
lbs.  raisons,  one  tablespoon  mustard,  1 
tablespoon  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  all¬ 
spice,  two  tablespoons  salt,  three  pints 
vinegar.  Cook  one  hour.  Put  up  hot 
and  seal.  mbs.  e.  f.  c. 


Good  Teeth — Good  Health — Good  Times 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

People  who  care  how  they  look  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  teeth.  Not  only  are  good 
teeth  important  to  beauty,  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  health. 

Because  good  teeth  and  good  health  are  so 
closely  related,  modern  dentists  are  urg- 
ing  preventive  dentistry.  Its  aim  is  to  com¬ 
bat  disease  by  preventing  tooth  troubles. 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  always 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  scientific 
move  for  better  teeth  and  health. 

Colgate’s  “washes”  your  teeth  thoroughly 
clean — does  not  scratch  or  scour  them. 
Causes  of  tooth  decay  are  safely  and  effec¬ 
tively  removed  by  Colgate’s. 

The  taste  of  Colgate’s  is  pleasant.  This 
dental  cream  is  made  and  advertised  sen¬ 
sibly,  and  is  sold  at  a  sensible  price— 25c 
for  a  large  size  tube. 


COLGATE  <St  CO.  —  Established  1806. 
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WATERBURY 


A  jeweled  watch  that  com¬ 
bines  stamina  with  style. 
1 2-size;  nickel  case.  It  has 
the  dependability  that  every- 
one  expects  in  an  Ingersoll. 


SAV1 


ON  PLUMBING  ,* 
HEATING  SUPPLIES 


house  in  Philadelphia  offers  you  for 
10c  in  stamps  a  booklet  brimful  of 
bargains  in  high-grade  guaranteed  equipment. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
536  N.  10th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Grinding  at  Home 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly, 
coarse  or  fine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  lari^e  or 
small.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  U  Easton,  Pa. 


Barrels  ofSIightly  Damaged  Crockery,  w«£Kcdo£: 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  Swuiey  *  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 
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special  or  flb ! 

^EPTtMBE-R  -  OCyOBER_ 
OtMUlBt  IEADCLAD  BARBED  WIRE: 

*  IJ3  .SpCCIALT 


Lasts  tkreetmcs  as  la^G  a 
(j>EXs  no  more. 


*[7tE  COATlHO  OH  THU? 
BARBED  WIRE  16 
>5EVEH  T»ME6  A5  .HEAVY 
A6  TAE  COAT  I  HO  or\  THE 
K'lHO  You  T\AVE  BEEN  U5IN0, 
Amd the  Coating  is  1 EAP • 


5  orcAmcu)/  barbed  wire  . 

full  So  rods 

#4.45 

fbei^b'b  paid  To 
'our, ^station  on 

l<5ts  of  5  spools 


•—  rv*v  r\T  P 


THE  lEADCLAD  WIRE  (cT 

/^OUHD^VILLE.  W.VA. 

^r'3’?^^lc  Manufacturers  of"  (EAPCUAD  Farm,  Poultry, 
^nd  lawn  fences  —  Moused  Barn  Roofmo  s^idin^ 


Jbn&UccvrL 

SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size — from  the  small,  1-cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  See  our  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-K  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Klutch 

Holds 

False  Teeth 

tijht  in  the  mouth 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can't  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can't  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with,"  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it's 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you  a 
box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any  kind.  After 
30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  Klutch 
is  worth  its  price,  don't  pay  us  a  cent.  If  satisfied, 
send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  9018,  Elmira,  New  York 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York  City 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing 

tions.  I.nwrenee  French  Commaek,  h.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


OFamteTs 

wrote  this 
A*/ sensational  boofi 


\: 


about  farm,  engines *. 
And  I'll  send  TDfP 
it  to  you  m  ALL 


These  1,000  farmers  know  farm  engines.  They 
have  found  out  by  experience  just  what  to  expect 
from  farm  engines.  And  now  they  are  giving 
their  honest,  frank,  unbiased,  and  unprejudiced 
opinion  about  the  most  remarkable  farm  engine 
ever  built — The  Edwards  Farm  Engine. 


They  tell  how  this  ONE  engine  is  truly  six 
engines  in  one.  They  show  how  it  has  saved 
them  the  expense  of  having  several  engines — one 
for  the  heavy  jobs — another  for  their  light  power 
work.  They  tell  how  this  ONE  engine  can  be 
changed  instantly  from  V/2  h.  p.  to  6  h.  p.,  and 
then  changed  again  to  5,  4  or  3  h.  p.,  or  any 
power  between.  They  explain  how  easy  it  is  to  carry 
this  powerful,  sturdy  little  engine  from  one  job  to 
another,  and  start  it  without  fastening  down.  N  ow, 
I  want  you  to  read  what  they  say  about  this  ONE 
engine — how  it  performs  in  sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  grinding  feed,  running  the  cream  separator, 
filling  the  silo,  running  washing  machine  and 
other  jobs  large  and  small.  This  book  tells  all 
about  it. 


It’s  FREE  —  Send  For  It 

You  can  depend  upon  what  these  1,000  farmers 
tell  you.  If  that  isn’t  enough,  thousands  of  other 
farmers  who  are  using  the  Edwards  Engine  will 
back  up  every  statement  they  make.  Whether 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  engine  or  not, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  this  book.  I’ll  send  it  to 
you  absolutely  free.  Just  give  me  your  name  and 
address,  and  by  return 
mail  you  will  have  some 
startling  facts  about  the 
only  engine  ever  built 
that  does  the  work  of 
six  engines  in  one — facts 
that  will  show  you  the  way 
to  save  time  and  labor  , 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  j 
money.  There  is  no  obli-  ' 
gation.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  free  book. 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS,  Pres. 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENGIN  E 


The  Edwards  Motor  Company, 

412  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  book 
written  by  1,000  farmers. 

Name . 

Address . 

v  ■  .  .  . ■■ 


Send  for  my  big  new  f  ree  harness  book. 

_ _ .  Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness“on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — provef  or  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outweara  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 


mM  sssissi 

ho  Buckles  To  Tear 
ho  Rings  To  Wear 


Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 


Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900  steel  test  1  eather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  ls^ 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  priceSj 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  < 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres . 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

S3l  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wi*.^ 


Send  For  Your  Copy 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dry  Quarters  of  Udder 

Recently  I  bought  a  Jersey  lieffer 
(registered)  that,  after  first  calf,  gives 
milk  only  from  'hind  teats.  Both  fore 
teats  are  dry,  just  a  spurt  or  milk  comes 
from  them  at  milking  time.  I  was  not 
deceived  in  this  and  bought  her  cheap 
being  assured  by  the  seller,  a  man  I 
deem  reliable,  that  he  had  known  and 
such  cases  before,  and  that  there  was  no 
question  about  the  milk  being  wholesome. 
She  milks  fairly  well  and  gives  as  much 
as  I  need,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  about  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  advised.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
cure  the  defect,  and  is  there  any  danger 
in  using  the  milk?  F.  E.  u. 

New  York. 

The  only  way  of  determining  reliably 
and  conclusively  that  a  cow’s  milk  is  safe 
for  human  use  is  to  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin,  to  determine  if  she  is  free 
from  tuberculosis,  and  also  to  make  sure 
that  the  milk  from  the  functioning  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder  is  free  from  pus  germs. 
Every  dairy  cow  should  be  tested  with 
tuberculin  and  found  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis  before  using  her  milk.  It 
would  therefore  be  advisable  to  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  test  the  cow  in 
question.  In  warm  weather  he  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  apply  the  intradermic,  or  “tail" 
test,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
cow  in  the  stable  or  to  change  her  way 
of  feeding  or  watering  at  time  of  the  test. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  need  of  taking 
temperatures  when  the  intradermic  test 
is  applied.  They  are  necessary  under 
the  old  way  of  testing  by  the  subcutan¬ 
eous  or  thermal  test,  in  which  method  the 
tuberculin  was  injected  under  the  skin. 
It  necessitated  taking  the  cow’s  tempera¬ 
ture  three  times  before  injecting  the  tu¬ 
berculin  under  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or 
just  behind  the  shoulder,  at  night,  and 
then  taking  the  temperature  at  intervals 
of  two  hours,  starting  8  or  10  hours 
after  injecting  the  tuberculin  and  con¬ 
tinuing  for  six  hours,  or  more,  until  it 
was  seen  that  there  was  no  marked  rise 
in  temperature  over  the  normal  average 
temperature  determined  before  injecting 
tuberculin.  The  normal  temperature  of 
a  cow  is  101.5  degrees  Fahr.  and  if  the 
temperature  rises  two  degrees,  or  more, 
following  the  injection  of  tuberculin — 
rises  gradually  and  as  gradually  returns 
to  normal,  in  the  “rainbow  curve’’  os  it 
is  called— the  cow  many  be  condemned 
as  surely  offected  with  tuberculosis.  In 
the  intradermic  test  the  tuberculin  is  in¬ 
jected  directly  into  the  skin,  at  the  caudal 
fold  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  A  reaction 
to  the  test,  indicating  that  the  cow  is 
tuberculous,  consists  in  formation  of  a 
small  pea  like  swelling  or  larger  swelling, 
at  the  point  where  the  tuberculin  was  in¬ 
jected.  This  swelling  persists  for  72 
hours  or  more,  but  its  significance  can 
only  be  correctly  interpreted  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  and  experienced  veterinarian.  If  the 
cow  is  found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
the  next  step  will  be  to  determine  if  her 
milk  is  free  from  germs  indicating  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition.  These,  usually  are  pus 
germs,  accompanied  by  many  leucocytes 
and  sometimes  by  exfoliated  epithelium 
of  the  secreting  cells.  The  examination 
can  be  made  by  the  experts  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  can 
be  arranged  for  by  your  veterinarian.  If 
the  germs  are  present  the  udder,  or  the 
quarters  apparently  yielding  normal  milk, 
are  still  affected  with  mastitis  (garget). 
If  blood  is  present  at  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  the  milk  is  unfit  for  human 
use,  but  mere  presence  of  pus  germs  and 
leucocytes.  (white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood)  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
milk  is  dangerous  for  human  use,  al¬ 
though  it  is  unwise  to  use  milk  for  such 
purposes  when  pus  germs  are  found  pres¬ 
ent.  In  a  case  such  as  you  describe  it 
is  quite  common  for  the  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  at  birth  of  the  first  calf 
to  have  been  caused  by  garget  resulting 
from  precocious  formation  of  milk  in¬ 
duced  by  calves  sucking  the  teats  of  the 
unbred  heifer  calf.  That  bad  habit  should 
he  stopped  instantly  and  if  it  is  found 
that  milk  has  formed  in  the  heifer  calf's 


udder  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  off  the 
secretion  and  rub  in  warm  camphorated 
oil  once  or  twice  daily,  during  the  drying- 
off  process. 


Lame  Cows 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  lame  in  her  right 
■hind  leg.  It  is  swollen  and  hard,  and  it 
also  has  some  fever  in  it.  She  does  not 
like  cold  water  on  it.  I  cannot  find  a 
nail  or  anything  in  the  hoof.  I  have 
four  lame  ones  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  foot  rot.  I  had  a  veterinarian  and  he 
said  it  was  from  the  feed,  and  gave  me  a 
prescription  to  give  them  for  a  physic. 
They  are  good  cows  and  I  want  to  save 
them,  j.  xc. 

As  you  are  unable  to  locate  the  cause 
or  exact  seat  of  the  lameness  in  the  cases 
described  we  should  advise  you,  on  gener¬ 
al  principles,  to  have  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian  test  the  affected  cows  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  as  they  may  be  afflicted  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  That  disease  often  causes  mys¬ 
terious  lameness  of  the  bones  or  joints, 
although  the  cows  may  not  cough  or  show 
other  common  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  important  to  determine  if  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  present,  for  the  disease  is  not 
only  contagious  and  incurable,  but  makes 
the  milk  dangerous  for  use  by  man  or 
animal.  Every  dairy  cow,  therefore, 
should  be  tested  once  a  year.  The  test 
is  absolutely  'harmless  to  an  unaffected 
cow,  and  cannot  possibly  cause  the  dis¬ 
ease,  as  tuberculin  does  not  contain  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  alive  or  dead.  In 
Summer  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
cows  are  accustomed  to  going  on  pasture, 
it  would  be  best  to  test  by  the  intra¬ 
dermic  method.  That  is  also  known  as 
the  “tail  test”  and  it  consists  in  injecting 
a  few  drops  of  special  tuberculin  into  the 
skin  of  the  caudal  fold  which  is  located 
at  the  base  of  the  tail.  No  temperatures 
have  to  be  taken,  before  or  after  injecting 
the  tuberculin.  A  reaction  to  the  test, 
indicating  that  the  animal  is  tuberculous, 
consists  in  formation  of  a  swelling  of  pea¬ 
like  size,  or  larger,  at  the  point  of  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  tuberculin.  This  swelling 
persists  for.  72  hours,  or  more,  so  that 
the  veterinarian  need  only  make  an  ex¬ 
amination  a  few  times,  after  applying 
the  test.  The  effects  of  the  test  can, 
however,  only  be  determined  correctly  by 
a  qualified  and  experienced  veterinarian. 
An  affected  cow  has  to  he  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  State  law, 
which  the  veterinarian  will,  if  necessary 
explain.  After  removal  of  tuberculous 
cattle  the  stable  should  be  cleaned,  dis¬ 
infected  and  whitewashed,  including  the 
floors  and  gutters.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or 
when  retesting  suspects,  the  veterinarian 
may  combine  the  intradermic  with  the 
ophthalmic  or  eye  test,  or  with  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  or  thermal  test.  The  latter 
test  'has  been  most  commonly  applied,  un¬ 
til  the  time  when  area  testing  came  into 
vogue.  The  disadvantages  were  that 
three  temperatures  had  to  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  injecting  tuberculin  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  had  again  to  be  taken  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  hours  starting  8  or  10  hours 
after  injecting  the  tuberculin  under  the 
skin,  and  continuing  until  it  was  certain 
that  the  animal  was '  not  affected  with 
the  disease. 

Rheumatism  is  another  possible  cause 
of  lameness  such  as  you  describe,  and 
might  affect  cows  that  have  been  kept 
stabled  in  a  basement  stable  or  one  that 
is  damp,  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  The 
disease  is  comparatively  rare,  however, 
still,  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  we 
have  mentioned  their  removal  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  disappearance  of  the 
lameness.  It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  in 
some  cases  cows  become  mysteriously 
stiff  and  lame  when  they  are  not  given  an 
adequate  supply  of  mineral  matters, 
chiefly  lime,  in  their  feed.  A  cow  in 
calf  and  one  yielding  milk  sometimes  has 
to  rob  her  own  bones  of  lime  salts  to 
supply  the  needs  of  her  body  and  her  un¬ 
born  calf,  and  in  that  way  the  lame¬ 
ness  is  caused.  It  would  therefore  he 
wise  to  supply  your  cows  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay,  rich  in 
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lime  and  containing  a  vitamine  which 
stimulates  assimilation  of  lime  by  the 
cow.  If  such  legumes  hays  cannot  be 
supplied  then  mix  minerals  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  feed.  Three  or  four  pounds  of 
slaked  lime,  ground  limestone,  wood 
ashes,  or  steamed  bone  meal,  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  concentrated  feed,  will  suffice,  if 
the  cows  are  supplied  with  salt.  A.  s.  A. 


Is  the  Grange  a  Social 
Organization? 

(Continued  from  Page  1329) 

And  how  quickly  after  the  Grange  en¬ 
tered  the  fight,  the  40  years’  struggle  for 
equal  suffrage  for  our  wives  and  mothers 
became  a  law !  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  things  the  Grange  has  fought  for  in 
the  past,  but  they  will  give  an  idea  what 
reason  the  Grange  has  in  maintaining 
representative  officers  in  Washington, 
and  placing  a  man,  with  the  ability _  of 
Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  with  an  able  assist¬ 
ant  to  represent  the  order.  They  have 
always,  and  are  still,  fighting  for  the  good 
of  agriculture  or  for  anyone  interested 
in  agiiculture,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  is  not,  from  the  farthest  rural 
home  to  the  city  fiat,  when  we  stop  to 
think  that  agriculture  is  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  everyday  life. 

I  think  that,  had  Mr.  Cornwall  stopped 
to  think  that  even  today  the  Grange  is 
fighting  for  such  things  as  the  truth  in 
fabrics  bill,  the  filled  milk  bill  and  many 
others,  he  would  not  call  it  a  “social  or¬ 
ganization.”  H.  G.  RICHARDS. 

Massachusetts. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  28,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  AVashington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flcmington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Branch- 

ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 

Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  , 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.48% 

No.  3  white  oats . 47% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 96% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $60.90 

Hard  W.  bran .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  46.40 

White  hominy  .  35.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  41.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.65 

34%  linseed  meal .  48.60 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  24. — Holsteins.  Troy-Oanton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  Association,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.,  2® — Ayrshire.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 

n.  y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  29-No v.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  28-Dee.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


physical  examination.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  only  dairy  so  condemned  in  State 
of  New  York.  They  tested  my  cows,  took 
19  out  of  a  heid  of  21  cows.  Not  a 
farmer  here  for  15  miles'  had  his  cows 
tested  until  now.  This  year  I  began  to 
get  back  where  I  was  five  years  ago. 
What  is  there  to  this  business?  If  I 
could  buy  cows  for  What  I  get  for  mine  I 
would  not.  object.  My  cows  which  they 
took  in  1920,  had  I  kept  them,  would  have 
paid  me  more  in  one  year  than  I  got  for 
them.  S.F. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  90  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  of  a 
township  agree  to  have  their  cows  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
may  be  compelled  to  submit  their  herds 
to  the  test,  under  pain  of  having  their 
farms  quarantined  so  that  no  products  of 
domestic  animals  may  be  sold  therefrom 
and  no  domestic  animals  removed  from  or 
brought  to  such  quarantined  farms.  This, 
of  course,  would  mean  financial  ruin  for 
any  farmer  not  depending  upon  grain  or 
other  crops  sold  independently  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  such  as  cows,  hens,  sheep, 
hogs,  etc.  This  is  the  agricultural  law 
of  New  York  State;  your  county  Farm 
Bureau  officials  will  probably  be  able  to 
tell  you  more  about  its  enforcement  in 
your  own  case.  m.  b.  d. 


School  for  Milk  T esters  °C19S^23 

To  meet  the  demand  for  testers  for  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations,  a  5-day  training  school  will  be  held  Oc¬ 
tober  19th  to  23rd.  For  information  apply  to 

6.  W.  TAILBY,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH  *S*E,p 

Sunnyslde  Sains  Co.  Box  627  Danbury,  Conn. 


Damage  by  Bull 

I  hired  pasture  for  my  bull  from  a 
man  Wbo  takes  in  stock  for  pasture,  and 
during  the  little  time  the  bull  was  there 
he  broke  out  and  got  in  with  registered 
stock.  The  owner  of  registered  stock 
claims  there  is  a  law  that  a  bull  should 
not  be  turned  in  pasture.  He  also  claims 
that  this  will  damage  him  $100.  Wbo  is 
to  blame  for  this,  the  man  who  accepted 
my  bull  for  pasture,  or  am  I  to  blame? 

New  York.  R.  A. 

We  know  of  no  law  that  says  a  bull 
cannot  be  turned  out  to  pasture.  The 
owner  is  probably  liable,  however,  for 
nny  damage  the  bull  does.  The  owner  of 
the  pasture  might  also  be  liable  provided 
he  neglected  to  properly  care  for  the 
fences.  N.  T. 
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AYRSHIRES 


ALLEGANY-STEUBE1M 

**•  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

Sixth  Annual  Consignment  Sale 
HORNELL,  NEW  YORK 
Wednesday,  October  28,  1925 

50  -  AYRSHIRES  ~  50 

Consisting  of  extra  good  aged  cows,  A.  R.  and  R.  of  H. 
cows,  and  several  excellent  young  cows  and  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  near  sale  time  and  two  royally  bred  young  bulls. 
Best  in  health,  breeding  and  performance,  at  your  own  price. 

All  from  Fully  Accredited  Herds  l 

Write  for  catalogue 

Irving  M.  Jones  Box  295  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

V  ram*  fYinfno  ot  limited  number  of  young 
*  UUI  vIIUlLC  stock  from  90  daughters  of 

Kates  Good  Gift  and  Yellow  Kates  Exchange 

Valuable  article  about  line-breeding  with  these  bulls 
(reprinted  from  Ayrshire  Digest)  sent  on  request.  Several 
sons  of  these  famous  bulls,  4  to  18  months  old  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

BELLEFONTE  FARM,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  V. 


DOGS 


] 


Shephe^d°(Polk<^  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  very  intelligent. 

CL0UDLAND  FARM  Pnsey  Cloud  Kenneth  Square.  Pa. 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs  aB  the  intelligent 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine;  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

GEO.  RAUCH,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N.Y. 

Pnlino  Pone  VVestridge  Bred.  Fills  any  farmer’s  need. 
rUllbc  rups  A  dog  to  tie  to.  Order  vours  today. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS  Danielson,  Conn. 


Airedale  Puppies 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  $15 
and  $20;  Females  $10  and  $15.  Born  July  27th. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


AIREDALES  Fine  Pedigreed  Pups 

Guaranteed  excellent  blood.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 

J.  V.  NOEL  Valley  Cottage,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 

i;r.J.l..  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
buaraian  Airedales  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  Utters  we  ever  r  aised.  Males, 
$25 }  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BRAND RETH  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brandreth  Lake,  Beaver  River  P.  O.,  New  York 


COLUE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Bax  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Compulsory  Tuberculin  Test 

I  was  informed  that  90  per  cent  of 
cows  in  this  town  had  been  tested,  and 
I  would  have  to  have  mine  tested.  Five 
years  ago  my  cows  were  condemned  by 


/^nllln  2  years.no  better  coon  dog  living, 
r  ctnaic  vjOIIIB  $12.50,  Shepard  pup,  a  beauty,  3 
months,  $8.  O,  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  MALE  DOGS 

l-year  and  3-year  old,  $10.00  each.  Could  be 
trained  to  hunt  ’coon.  C.  NYE,  Lakewood,  Pa. 

Dnotnnn  U.  K.  C  pups.  Females.  $12;  Males,  $15.  One 
DOSTOnSyi  arling  female,  Pit,  $85.  Bantams,  each,  75c; 
pair,  $1.25;  trio,  $1.75.  L.  E.  HINDERER,  Denton,  Md. 

Male— Black  Cocker  Spaniel  $25.  None  better.  Cock- 

erpups,  $10.  OSCAR  RILEY  Franklin, Vermont 

HA  IP  II  J  3  years,  black  and  tan,  24  inch 

yialP  rnx  tlnunn  ears.  can’t  be  beat.  $««. 
mate  i  UA  11UUUU  0  H  EILEY)  Franklin,  Vermont 

P»nn  Qnnnnn  Plnon  Pair  young  coon  hounds  ready 
uGun  ucaSOn  ulOSc  for  business.  Also  fox  hounds  and 
spaniels.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  Himrod,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- 


Pure  Bred  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS. 

PHILIP  FLOOD,  Youngtlown,  N.Y.  R.  D.  20 


Bradford  County,  Penn’a— Registered  Holstein  Sale 

Saturday,  October  24th,  Sales  Pavilion,  Troy,  Penn’a 

51  FEMALES- lO  BULLS 

29  fresh  at  sale  time — 14  due  soon— 8  calves  and  yearlings 
A  Reliable  Source  of  Registered  Holsteins  from  Dairymen-Breeders 

Commendable  records  of  milk  and  butter  at  yield,  supported  by  proven  ancestry  supply  dependable 
evidence  of  production.  All  but  12  bead  are  from  herds  FULLY  ACCREDITED.  60-Day  retest  privilege. 
Liberal  guarantee  and  accommodations.  Apply  promptly  for  catalog  to 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  Court  House.  TOWANDA,  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


20  Heavy  MilkingCows 

Also  about  twenty  heifers,  two-yr.-olds,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  May  Echo  Syl¬ 
via  breeding,  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  MCLENNAN  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Laug- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Unit  Title  Bid:.,  Pkila. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  HID.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJIWJ,  MIBT  S.  ■»  II..  Oils.,  Pa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Cn.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  S— CO  WS-HEIFERS -CALVES 

Some  A.  it.  Others  A.  R.  parentage.  Accredited.  Write 
for  sales  list.  Qlenchester  Farm*,  Inc.,  Wyebrooke,  Pa. 

Piurnoau  Uaiforo  from  accredited,  tuberculin-tested 
DUornhcj  ntJIlclo  herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  Jama*,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


BREEDING  RAMS  iff 

lands,  6  Pure  Highland  Ewes,  Few  Equal;  NONE 

BETTER.  Willet  Randall  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  L'T? 

Six  two-year  old  rams  thirty-five  yearling  rams, 
and  about  forty  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  good  constitution.  Sheep  are  paying 
now.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and 
mutton.  Greatwood  Farm,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

FOR  D _ : 

SALE 

and  lamb  rams.  McNAUGHT  HOMESTEAD,  Bovina.  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  ye  w^e1!16 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling 


Buy 


a  Good  shHo0aarm„  Rambouillet  Ram  yn0durnflo°cke 


FOR 

SALE 


English  Sellers 


and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 


Shearing  iioiiimuuiiiui  itain  y 

Also  Delaines  and  Shropsh’s.  TOWNSEND  8  SON,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

Purebred  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS.  2  yearlings,  5  lambs,  extra  good 
Located  on  State  road.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Menlaur  Felix,  N.Y. 

CnrQoln  flnl-iina  Merino  and  Karakul  Rams  and 

roroaiB  ueiame,  Ewes.  CLARE  GREGORY  mi.  vixien,  n.y. 

R es*1evte:*dBrc,/.!i ^luon.^Y.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 


"OIL  8AI.E — Shropshire  and  Southdown  Ram*. 

L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


10  Yearling  Kama.  Ewes  ail  ages. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Shropshires  a!>jvcochran{e 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  ^.a^ea^ 


20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lambs  sired 

by  Wardweil  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


ARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  Q.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshires  S  ». ,. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

MARES  and  STALLIONS 

FOR  SALE.  Farceur  blood  predominating. 
Horse  Dept. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


KENNELS 


Marydel,  Maryland 


IJiiicricun  Hull  Terrier  Puppies*  Write  your  wanta. 


MAPLE  BROOK  FARM 


Delevan,  N.Y. 


Swiss  Milk  Goats 

811 A  ItPLES 


pr 

some,  but  a  great  deal  better. 

*.•  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


[ 


SWINE 


PIGS 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


PIGS 


FOR  SAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rc/iv  OnLL  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pig*  6  to  7  week*  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

1 1 0  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1 1 0 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  $4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  $5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sold  out  of  young  pigs  and  service  boars.  A  few 
bred  gilts  and  sows  for  sale  now. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— $25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  JB.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 

If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs  send 
for  some  of  our  Fall  pigs.  We  offer 
some  of  the  best  6-wks.-old  pigB  we 
have  ever  seen.  Boars  or  sows  at  $15 
each  while  they  last,  RUSTIC  FARMS,  Crolon-on  Hudson.  N.Y. 

■  ■»  I  I  D  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

M  W  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  lng.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD.  N.Y. 

Bit  Type  Chester  Whites  g™*  “Jg 

prepaid.  GEO.  E.  GKIFFIK  Newville,  Pa. 

Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
rlBd  $4.00  each;8  wks.  old,  $5.6«each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  llroe..  Onshore,  Pa. 


DUROCS 


Pfllflnri-Rhinas  Brow  faster.  Service  hoars,  regis- 

roianu  umnas  teredi  hieh  cla8S  S40 10  J50  p^, pfgs 

Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Itel. 

0  1  R  ’o  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

.  I.  U.  8  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10.75  e’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Sencea  Falls,  N.Y. 

peglstcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  pjQi^ 


■  1  Eugon*  P.  Roger* 


Wayvllla,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


sale  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  tested  for  tnberoulosis.  One  yearl¬ 
ing  $50.00.  Two  fine  aalves  of  two  months 
$25.00  each.  These  are  all  splendid  animals  but 
must  be  sold  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  prices 
are  ridiculously  low.  KENROSE  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y.,  Ford  IJunzey,  Manager. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  h  of  cost. 
TOO  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  GO  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  Tully.  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale  ££{;*? 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINT?, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


I  specialize  [T  CT  D  D  CT  T  C  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  *  E>  ■  *.  f  \  E>  I  w  ience.  Oct.  prices. 
Males,  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen. 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $s  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

BELGIAN  HARES ’“'Sr  Si?"7"*®® 


Millrintr  ^hnrlhnrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 

milKingonortnomS  hiull  (Jatfcle.  Noted  for  quality. 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  DROVE  FARM.  Waxhlngtonville,  N.Y. 

CowsFORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


Roselawn  Farm  Offer  Pure  Toggenburg  vice 

ivuaciavvii  i  ai in  B(JCKS  flRD  BREED|NG  Boes. 

HALEY  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  In  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3Gth  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  10,  1925 


Hand  Milking  will  soon 
be  as  Old  Fashioned  as 
Hand  Harvesting 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

is  rapidly  eliminating  hand  milking  and  has 
already  done  so  on  thousands  of  farms,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  in  every 
dairy  country  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this 
day  and  age  with  a  cradle,  and  yet  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course  of  a 
year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day,  730  times  a 
year,  but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing 
action  almost  invariably  causes  cows  to  produce 
more  milk  than  by  any  other  method — either 
hand  or  machine — and  in  addition  produces 
cleaner  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd  61  Beale  Street 


pVay  of 

Iking 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outfits  sold  for 

00* 


$175.! 


and  up,  depending 
on  the  size  of  herd 

*SlWitly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  Western  Canada 


Send  your  raw  furs 
to  thebigNewYork)frr?  ^  ^ 

market  where  the 
demand  for  furs  is  xv. 
the  largest  of  any 
part  of  the  country. 

By  selling  direct 
you  get  all  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 

because  he  sells  for  more 


Trappers  are  getting  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  prices  from  Geo.  I.  Fox,  the  big 
New  York  Fur  House,  for  he  sells  direct 
to  fur  and  garment  manufacturers. 

Send  your  name  now  for  the  Fox  —  New 
York  Price  List,  market  reports,  shipping 
tags  —  all  FREE.  Then  ship  your  furs  to 
Fox  and  get  better  prices,  quicker  pay¬ 
ments,  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 


GEO.  I  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


CRUMBS  Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

i  _ _ ___ 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Copdlilon* 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


I  clip  cows— an 
increase  in  milk 
and  butter  fat 
in  every  case. 

I  recommend  it. 

Dr.  J.  N. 

Nicholson, 
Salem, W.Va. 

1 

It  surely  pays 
to  clip  cows  and 
cattle  of  every 
kind.  _ 

Spicpa  Bros, 
Friend,  Nebr. 

1 

Since  clipping 
the  increase  in 
daily  milk  yield 
per  cow  is  3  to 

4  pounds. 

Harry 
Marcusen, 
Denmark,  Wise. 

1 

Since  clipping:, 
my  cows  give 
more  milk. Clip¬ 
ping  is  the  fin¬ 
est  thing:  for 
thorn. 

John  Hoerig:, 
Rubicon,  Wise. 

Increase  Your 
Milk  Profits 


Clipped  cows  are  cleaned  in 
less  than  half  the  time.  They 
are  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  and  will  give  more 
milk. 

Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 


Best  made.  Is  easy 
to  use.  Clips  fast. 
Lasts  years  and 
years.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction 
->r  money  _  back. 
Pays  for  itself 
quickly.  Price  $14 
at  your  dealers  or 
send  us  $2.00  with 
order,  pay  balance 
an  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY 
>598  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago 

World's  largest  makers  of 
lipping  and  Shearing 
fachines.  Illustrated  cat- 
\og  on  request. 


lameness  of  any  kind.  Apply  Gombault’sCaustio 
Balsam.  Known  lor  41  years  as  the  quick.relia- 
ble  remedy  for  the  many  ailments  of  horses’legs 
and  hoofs.  Apply  it  yourself.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Don’t 
be  without  it  another  day.  $2.00  at  druggists, 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  The  Law- 
re*ee- Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


lat  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
.oar,  have  Thick  Wind 
r  Choke-down,  can  be 

;duced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  3  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

w.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mats. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Dropsy  of  Cow 

I  have  a  purebred  cow  three  years  old ; 
calved  first  time  all  right.  Last  Fall  be¬ 
fore  fresh  again  she  filled  up  with  water, 
went  five  days  over  time,  calf  was  dead 
and  a  quantity  of  water  issued  from  her. 
In  a  month  and  14  days  I  bred  her  again 
and  she  is  due  to  he  fresh  soon  again.  I 
think  she  is  filling  up  with  water  again. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
her?  J.  H.  G. 

In  a  case  such  as  you  describe  the 
liquid  or  water  forms  in  the  sac  or  en¬ 
velope  (amnion)  surrounding  the  unborn 
fetus  in  the  uterus.  The  cause  of  the 
gathering  of  so  much  liquid  is  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  sometimes 
due  to  the  contagious  abortion  disease 
and  sometimes  to  infection  following  a 
normal  calving  or  to  infection  from  re¬ 
tention  of  the  afterbirth.  The  disease  is 
termed  “dropsy  of  the  amnion.”  The 
fullness  or  enlargement  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced,  as  gestation  advances 
and  the  uterus  may  open  and  suddenly 
discharge  a  great  quantity  of  liquid  at 
full  calving  time,  or  calving  may  be  de¬ 
layed  or  made  impossible,  naturally,  by 
pressure  of  the  liquid.  The  veterinarian 
can  diagnose  the  condition  by  feeling 
down  upon  the  uterus,  through  the  wall 
of  the  rectum.  If  he  finds  that  dropsy 
of  the  amnion  is  present  he  can  draw  off 
most  of  the  superfluous  liquid  by  thrust¬ 
ing  a  crocar  and  canula  into  the  uterus. 
Doing  so  usually  make  it  an  easy  matter 
to  remove  calf,  and  if  it  is  done  in  time, 
when  the  period  of  gestation  is  full,  the 
calf  possibly  may  live.  In  a  majority  of 
instances,  however,  the  veterinarian  is 
employed  too  late  to  make  the  operation 
successful,  so  far  as  saving  the  life  of  the 
calf  is  concerned.  If  done  too  early  the 
cow  will  be  practically  certain  to  abort 
shortly  after  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  and 
the  calf  will  then  be  dead.  In  the  case 
in  question  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  have  bred  the  cow  again,  but  to  have 
fitted  her  for  the  butcher  after  her  yield 
of  milk  diminished  and  became  unprofit¬ 
able.  In  the  present  condition  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  should  be  employed  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  what  time  interference,  by  opera¬ 
tion.  will  be  necessary,  or  whether  the 
cow  will  be  likely  to  calve  successfully 
without  an  operation.  We  flunk  it  high¬ 
ly  improbable  that  the  calf  can  be  saved 
by  an  operation  performed  at  any  time 
except  the  day  when  the  labor  pains 
come  on  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cow 
at  that  time  may  give  birth  to  a  live  calf, 
if  the  liquid  is  not  very  great  in  amount 
and  comes  away  promptly  by  rupture  of 
the  membrane  surrounding  the  calf.  That 
membrane  usually  is  called  the  “calf 
bed”  or  “water  bag.”  by  stockmen. 

A.  S.  A. 


Delay  in  Testing-  Cattle 

My  town  in  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y.,  has 
been  tested  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  I 
own  20  head  of  cattle  in  Madison  County, 
have  owned  them  for  more  than  one  year. 
Farm  on  which  I  have  had  them  has  been 
sold  and  I  wish  to  bring  them  to  my 
farm  here.  I  have  asked  to  have  them 
tested  but  can  get  nothing  satisfactory  in 
reply.  Why  can  they  force  us  to  test 
here  and  not  give  us  the  right  to  have 
our  stock  tested  in  another  section?  Am 
I  obliged  to  keep  stock  at  loss  there  as 
long  as  I  stand  ready  to  pay  all  costs 
for  testing?  If  the  State  will  not  let 
me  test  there  can  they  stop  me  from 
bringing  my  stock  here?  H.  B.  S. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
why  you  are  not  allowed  to  bring  these 
cows  into  an  accredited  herd  area  when 
you  are  willing  to  comply  with  all  the 
regulations  laid  down.  Cattle  may  be 
added  to  accredited  herds  in  a  tested 
area  by  complying  with  the  rules  certain 
of  which  provide  that  untested  cattle 
shall  be  kept  by  themselves  until  they 
have  passed  an  official  tuberculin  test. 
Under  Section  79  or  Article  5  of  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Law,  the  owner  of 
any  herd  within  the  State  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioner  at  Albany  for  an  official 
tuberculin  test,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  such  applications  wrill  be  granted  if 
the  owner  agrees  to  comply  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  laid  down.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  you  should  write  to  the 
Commissioner  of  'Farms  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  and  state  that  you  wish 
your  dairy  herd  tested  and  ask  for  the 
necessary  blanks  for  making  application 
upon.  You  might  refer  to  the  above 
mentioned  section  of  the  law  as  your 
reason  for  making  the  application. 

M.  B.  D. 


Get  More  Money 

for  Cleaner  Milk 

You  can’t  expect  the  creamery  or  con- 
densary  to  pay  you  the  top-notch  price  for 
your  milk  when  it  contains  dirt  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  And  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  clean, 
make  this  simple  test. 

Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  same  milk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other  way  ’round  by  using  the  Purity 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
World’s  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries,  in¬ 
cluding  Borden’s,  Car¬ 
nation,  Mohawk,  Shef¬ 
field  Farms,  etc.  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
pays.  Put  your  milk  in 
the  top-notch  price  class.  Make  it  clean 
with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer 
or  write  us  for  circular  and  prices.  Send 
todayl 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5)4  in-  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  ’says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


“We  think  it  the  best  of  anything  we  have  ever 
tried.”  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


“Never  used  anything  that  would  heal  cow’s 
teats  as  quickly.  Results  have  been  wonderful.” 
Benj.  Meshman.  Bendora  Farms,  Whippany.N.J. 

“Most  wonderful  ointment  I  have  ever  used  in 
my  dairy.  For  Cow  Pox  have  never  found  it  to 
require  more  than  3  days  to  make  complete  cure.” 
Dudley  O.  Sayre,  Hillcrest  Farm,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

“  Wonderful  results,  not  on ly  on  sore  teats,  but 
in  curing  foot  rot.  Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
on  horses."  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 

“  Very  best  thing  I  have  ever  vised  for  cow’s 
udders  and  other  sores  on  animals."  W.  L.  R. 
Perry,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Formerly  with 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Univ.  of  Missouri,  i 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats,  foot-rot, 
cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils,  sore  eyes,  injec¬ 
tions,  torn,  ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar-saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker,  fistulas. 
Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria.  Hastens 
formation  of  healthy  granulations  —  healing 
takes  place  in  one-half  less  time. 

NOT  NEW  OR  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
other  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hospitals 
(incl’g  City  of  New  York),  Railways,  Industries, 
Navy.  Gives  same  wonderful  results  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever 
used.  Get  results  where  everything  else  fails. 
Directions  are  enclosed  for  using  these  equally 
effectively  in  your  family. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price  $1.00  Bottle  VA  lb.  net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.00  Tin  ( V2  lb.  net) 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  use  order  blank  below. 

Reference:  Bloomfield  Nat.  Bank,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION. 

Dept.H-11  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 

□  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (A  lb.  net) 

□  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve).  (J4  lb.  net) 

It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results. 


Name . 

P.O. . 

State R,  F.  19, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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All  Sorts 


The  Growth  of  Air 
Transportation 

Wonderful  things  are  now  coming  into 
our  daily  lives,  so  rapidly  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  them. 

For  example,  how  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  there  is  a  daily  air  mail 
service  between  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  also  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  other  cities?  This  air  serv¬ 
ice  has  now  been  going  on  for  six  years. 
During  that  time  255,086,600  letters 
were  carried.  The  number  of  miles  that 
were  flown  through  the  air  was  6,931,631, 
and  in  all  14,984  of  these  aerial  mail  trips 
have  been  made.  They  went  on  through 
storm  and  fog  and  wind,  and  all  kinds 
of  mail  have  been  carried  from  a  postal 
card  to  a  grown-up  man,  who  paid  the 
parcel  post  rates  from  San  Francisco  in 
order  to  establish  a  record.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  at  9:30  a  mail  plane  leaves  New 
York  for  San  Francisco.  It  is  due  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast  at  5  :00  p.  m.  on 
the  following  day,  and  in  about  the  same 
time  another  plane  travels  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  The  elapsed 
time  of  flight  for  this  mail  service  is 
between  32  and  33  hours.  The  railroad 
time  runs  from  92  to  120  hours.  In 
1849  an  uncle  of  the  writer  started  from 
Cape  Cod  in  a  ship  and  sailed  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
gold  fields.  It  was  two  years  after  he 
started  before  his  family  could  get  a  let¬ 
ter  from  him.  Later  the  overland  mail 
was  established  and  it  required  28  days 
to  carry  a  letter  across  the  continent. 
By  means  of  what  was  called  pony-ex¬ 
press,  this  was  reduced  to  about  nine 
days.  The  very  best  time  made  across 
the  country  by  mail  trains  is  87  hours, 
so  that  the  modern  air  mail  requires  only 
about  one-third  of  the  former  time.  Few 
people  realize  what  these  figures  repre¬ 
sent.  We  have  only  made  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  in  transportation  by  airships.  This 
will  be  developed  rapidly  as  the  years  go 
on,  and  it  will  become  in  the  future  a 
very  common  thing  to  send  light  perish¬ 
able  products  through  the  air.  "Unques¬ 
tionably  this  service  will  come  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  market  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers.  They  will  be  told  by  tele¬ 
graph  or  radio  when  the  market  is  empty 
of  what  they  have  to  offer,  so  that  they 
can  within  a  comparatively  few  minutes 
by  means  of  an  airship  place  their  goods 
just  where  they  will  bring  the  most 
money.  And  not  only  will  there  be  a 
great  development  in  government  service, 
with  these  airships,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  cheap  and  light  planes  will  be 
almost  as  plentiful  as  our  present  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  air  at  that  time  will  be 
(filled  with  airships  flying  about  for 
pleasure  or  for  business  transportation. 
New  rules  and  new  laws  governing  the 
air  will  be  needed  and  forthcoming,  but 
the  point  is  that  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  such  serv¬ 
ice,  which  will  be  thrust  upon  us  almost 
before  we  know  how  to  use  it  properly. 


“Aerated  Concrete” 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clipping  from  a  New  Jersey  paper, 
and  asks  if  this  “aerated  concrete”  has 
any  real  value: 

Something  quite  new  in  building  ma¬ 
terial,  and  possibly  very  important,  has 
been  developed  in  Sweden  and  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention  at  the  British  Empire  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London.  It  is  “aerated  con¬ 
crete.” 

In  making  this  concrete,  the  cement 
and  water  are  mixed  with  fine  coal  and 
certain  other  substances  that  produce 
hydrogen  gas  and  swell  up  the  compound 
just  as  yeast  swells  bread.  The  bubbles 
expand  until  the  concrete  becomes  as  light 
as  wood,  floating  on  water  and  weighing 
only  20  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  130  lbs.  for  the  ordinary  ce¬ 
ment  block.  Yet  it  is  said  to  be  hard 
and  strong. 

It  is  fireproof,  it  resists  noise,  and  the 
air  spaces  make  it  more  resistant  to  heat 
and  cold  than  an  ordinary  concrete  wall. 
It  is  said  to  make  house-building  much 
cheaper,  too,  than  wood  or  brick,  and  is 
looked  to  in  England  to  help  solve  the 
housing  shortage.  It  is  worth  investi¬ 
gating  for  use  in  the  United  States  to 
conserve  our  dwindling  lumber  supply. 

On  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 


ards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  we 
have  the  following: 

'We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  any  of  this  material  developed 
in  Sweden  but  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
sweeping  statement  made  regarding  its 
properties.  Such  tests  as  we  have  made 
on  similar  materials  indicate  that  such 
a  material  is  quite  permeable  to  water 
and  that  it  does  not  have  any  better  in¬ 
sulating  properties  than  other  lightweight 
concretes  such  as  cinder  concrete. 

There  has  been  developed  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  country  for  some  time  a 
lightweight  concrete  by  an  aerated  meth¬ 
od  which  is  used  successfully  for  certain 
purposes  in  building  work. 

George,  k.  burgess,  Director. 

Interior  Decoration  as  a 
Profession 

Last  Fall  I  worked  in  the  apples  and 
bought  the  material  to  finish  my  room. 
The  room  is  ceiled,  but  had  never  been 
painted,  so  I  bought  cream  inside  paint 
for  the  ceiling  and  side  walls  and  dark 
oak  stain  for  trimming.  I  painted  the 
room,  stained  the  floor  and  trimmed 
the  room  with  stain  and  varnish,  and 
everyone  pronounced  it  an  excellent 
job.  I  bought  lace  curtains  with  pink 
draperies  and  made  a  cretonne  couch 
with  lots  of  pretty  embroideried  pil¬ 
lows,  and  now  I  am  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  buy  a  walnut-finish  iron  bed 
and  walnut  dresser  on  time,  which  I 
am  counting  to  pay  for  by  taking  the 
family  wash  and  keeping  chickens. 
Everyone  comments  on  the  good  taste 
t  used  in  decorating  my  room,  and  sev¬ 
eral  suggested  that  I  try  for  an  indoor 
decorator.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
for  a  girl  of  20  to  become  an  indoor 
decorator,  and  if  so  what  would  you 
suggest  as  the  best  way  to  go  about 
It  at  the  least  expense?  Is  there  a 
school  or  correspondence  course  one 
can  take?  m.  m. 

Virginia. 

There  are  many  women  employed  as 
interior  decorators.  While  personal 
taste  and  interest  in  the  business  form 
a  foundation,  a  great  deal  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  study  are  also  required.  The 
decoratof  must  not  only  be  able  to 
plan  color  schemes,  >but  must  gain 
practical  knowledge  of  textiles,  furni¬ 
ture,  wallpaper,  woodwork,  etc.  Often 
such  decorators  specialize  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  line.  Usually  a  coui’se  of  in¬ 
struction  is  taken  in  some  art  school, 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  reading, 
study,  and  work  under  some  establish¬ 
ed  decorator. 

What  is  termed  an  interior  decorator 
does  not  mean  one  who  actually  does 
painting,  papering,  etc.,  but  one  who 
plans  the  work  and  supervises  it.  Some 
women  begin  this  work  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  buying  for  their  clients, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  small  capi¬ 
tal,  but  ordinarily  a  good  deal  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  needed  to  start  in  the  business, 
as  expenses  are  heavy  and  payments 
are  not  made  until  the  work  is  finished, 
unless,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  large 
contracts,  payment  is  made  at  stated 
periods  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  work  of  an  interior  decorator 
especially  appeals  to  the  well-to-do, 
and  for  this  reason  a  good  general 
education,  good  breeding  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  usage  of  cultivated  so¬ 
ciety  are  necessary  assets.  Desirable 
opportunities  are  most  promising  in 
large  cities  and  fashionble  suburbs  or 
country  places.  An  agreeable  presence 
and  persuasive  personality,  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  social  tact,  will  be  helpful. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  literature 
on  this  subject,  both  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  which  could  be  studied  with 
profit.  We  do  not  advise  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  but  well-selected  reading 
will  be  helpful.  The  best  foundation 
would  be  study  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
applied  art. 

We  think  a  girl  in  the  country,  who 
had  ambitions  in  this  line,  should 
begin  by  reading  and  studying  every¬ 
thing  she  could  about  the  American 


Colonial  period.  She  should  .study 
architecture,  woodwork,  wallpaper  and 
furniture.  Virginia  possesses  some 
beautiful  examples  of  this  period.  She 
should  search  for  antiques,  learn  about 
them,  and  try  to  buy  and  sell  them.  If 
she  has  the  real  “feel”  for  such  things 
she  may  work  from  this  into  decorat¬ 
ing.  Naturally,  without  travel  and 
training,  she  could  not  compete  with 
decorators  who  can  talk  glibly  of  Cor¬ 
dova  leather,  Jacobean  chairs,  Moor¬ 
ish  pottery,  Ming  vases  and  period 
furnishings,  but  she  can  study  the 
period  in  which  she  is  interested,  and 
look  for  actual  authentic  examples.  Tt 
is  a  fascinating  occupation,  which 
'opens  wide  vistas  of  pleasure  and 
profit,  but  progress  in  it  is  not  rapid 
unless  both  education  and  capital  are 
there  to  give  a  start. 

One  very  modest  form  of  interior 
decorating  which  may  sometimes  of¬ 
fer  an  opportunity  is  the  arrangement 
of  Summer  camps  or  bungalows  which 
are  rented  for  a  season.  There  are 
some  cases  where  a  practical  man 
could  build  such  places  for  rent,  but 
feels  unable  to  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  attracts  guests.  Here  a  girl 
with  taste  could  plan  the  use  of  in¬ 
expensive  cretonne,  the  arrangement 
of  built-in  furniture,  paint  or  stain  to 
give  an  artistic  effect,  rustic  porch 
boxes  filled  with  woodland  plants,  or 
any  other  improvement  that  her  taste 
would  suggest.  Such  things  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  attract  de¬ 
sirable  Summer  visitors.  And,  with 
these  small  beginnings,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  aspiring  decorator 
should  not  read  and  study,  and  prepare 
herself  for  wider  flights  in  her  chosen 
field. 


Nuisance  from  Garbage 

Last  Fall  two  parties  moved  into  our 
neighborhood.  Both  are  raising  hogs  and 
collecting  garbage.  They  seem  to  be  very 
unclean  and  haul  the  garbage  and  all 
from  the  hog  pens  out  in  the  field  and 
there  it  lies,  pile  after  pile.  There  are 
two  streams  close  by  running  through  my 
land.  Crows  by  the  thousand  were  there 
all  Winter,  and  are  now  picking  those 
piles  of  garbage  over,  and  our  streams 
are  littered  with  garbage.  The  stench  is 
terrible  day  and  night,  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  open  any  windows.  We  think  there 
is  real  danger,  not  to  speak  of  the  nuis¬ 
ance  of  the  stench,  to  have  the  garbage 
lying  all  around  us  in  the  fields.  There 
are  about  12  to  15  neighbors  living 
around  here  suffering  from  this  nuisance. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  E. 

I  can  suggest  only  two  sources  of  pos¬ 
sible  relief  from  this  nuisance,  one  the 
health  authorities,  one  the  police  power 
of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  find  out  what  local  or¬ 
dinances  with  regard  to  disposal  of  sew¬ 
age  or  other  offensive  matter  were  in 
effect  in  your  borough.  It  may  be  that 
you  would  find  local  ordinances  covering 
the  matter  and  under  which  you  could 
bring  action  to  put  a  stop  to  this  offense 
against  common  decency,  or,  if  there  are 
no  local  regulations  covering  the  case, 
you  may  find  that  State  or  borough 
health  laws  provide  for  nuisances  that, 
while  not  necessarily  endangering  health, 
destroy  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Your 
local  health  officer  will  be  able  to  inform 
you  whether  this  undoubted  nuisance 
comes  under  the  control  of  health  regula¬ 
tions.  Perhaps,  if  there  are  now  no  laws 
under  which  you  can  act,  you  can  induce 
your  borough  officials  to  pass  regulations 
making  such  nuisances  illegal  and  reach 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  that  way. 
It  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  law 
must  be  invoked,  and,  if  there  are  now 
no  laws  that  can  give  relief,  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  one.  m.  b.  d. 

Management  of  Trust  Funds 

My  mother  died  in  New  Jersey 
eight  years  ago,  leaving  an  estate  con¬ 
sisting  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property.  The  personal  property  was 
left  to  me  outright,  but  the  real  estate 
was  left  to  my  children,  hut  I  was  to 
receive  all  income  from  it  during  my 
lifetime  with  power  as  executrix  and 
trustee  of  the  estate,  to  sell  all  or  any 
part  of  it  as  I  saw  fit,  and  invest  and 
reinvest  the  proceeds.  At  my  death 
would  another  Federal  or  State  in¬ 
heritance  tax  be  levied  on  the  real 
estate  portion  of  my  mother’s  estate? 
(I  have  already  paid  an  inheritance 


tax  on  her  estate.)  I  have  sold  about 
$10,000  worth  of  the  real  estate  and 
invested  it  in  my  name,  “executrix  and 

trustee  of  the  estate  of - ,”  in  bonds 

and  also  in  first  mortgages  on  the 
real  estate  sold  which  was  in  New 
Jersey.  Would  there  be  any  New 
York  transfer  tax  or  any  other  New 
York  tax  on  the  $7,000  bonds  if  I  died 
before  their  maturity,  that  being  really 
a  part  of  my  mother’s  estate  and  not 
mine?  E.  0. 

An  inheritance  tax  on  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person  is  always  measured 
or  levied  at  the  time  the  deceased  died. 
All  life  estates,  remainders  and  vested 
interests,  etc.,  are  always  apportioned 
on  that  day.  So  in  the  question  at 
hand,  there  would  not  be  any  further 
inheritance  tax  upon  the  proceeds  re¬ 
alized  from  the  sale  of  the  real  estate 
if  it  was  left  to  the  children,  and  she 
has  merely  converted  the  real  estate 
into  personal  property.  Unless  the 
children  die  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  pay  another  inheritance  tax. 

There  would  not  be  another  in¬ 
heritance  tax  on  the  bonds  inasmuch 
as  they  belong  to  the  children  and 
R.  O.  is  merely  acting  as  trustee  for 
the  children.  She  has  no  interest  in 
the  bonds  except  to  receive  the  income 
therefrom,  during  her  lifetime,  y.  b. 


In  Appreciation  of  a  Dog 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  articles  published  pertaining  to 
the  Airedale  terrier.  Six  years  ago  to¬ 
day  we  purchased  a  puppy,  a  little 
squirming,  wiggling,  purebred  Airedale 
puppy  six  weeks  old.  This  morning  he 
was  found  300  yards  from  the  house 
with  a  broken  neck,  the  victim  no  doubt 
of  our  present-day  civilization.  We  are 
within  300  yards  of  a  public  road  much 
traveled.  Just  inside  the  fence  bordering 
the  road,  between  us  and  the  road,  is  a 
spring  of  cool  water  at  which  our  dog 
often  drank,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  after  being  fed  his  supper  last  night 
he  went  to  the  spring  to  drink  and  after¬ 
ward  stepped  out  into  the  road.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  he  proved  himself  to  be  human ; 
men  and  women  every  day  meet  the  same 
fate  from  trains.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  comment  on  the  wonderful  sagacity 
of  Bruce;  it  is  beyond  comprehension, 
but  will  remark  on  two  or  three  almost 
unbelievable  traits  he  possessed. 

No  man  could  be  well  enough  known 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  our  poultry  house. 
We  had  had  the  same  man  deliver  our 
feed  for  six  years  or  more  but  if  that 
man  slipped  too  close  to  inspect  the  hens 
or  attempted  to  open  the  door  for  a  look 
Bruce  would  give  a  look  and  would 
immediately  rise  up  before  him  with  his 
front  paws  on  his  shoulders.  At  one 
time  we  were  away  on  a  month’s  visit, 
leaving  everything  in  care  of  our  odd 
job  man  who  with  his  mother  stayed  in 
the  house  and  took  full  charge.  The  man 
was  allowed  to  feed  and  care  for  the 
chickens,  but  sometime  after  our  return, 
when  I  asked  him  to  get  me  a  hen  from 
the  henhouse,  Bruce,  who  was  listening, 
ran  on  before,  planking  himself  down 
against  the  henhouse  door.  No  amount 
of  coaxing  could  move  him ;  all  threats 
were  in  vain.  He  simply  squeezed  tighter, 
wagged  his  tail  and  laughed.  In  despera¬ 
tion  the  man  at  last  made  a  motion  to 
shove  him  away ;  then  Bruce  took  hold. 
This  was  a  man  he  had  known  for  six 
years. 

I  am  ready  to  make  affidavit  to  the 
fact  that  on  two  occasions  (and  my 
neighbor  will  bear  me  out  in  this)  he 
went  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  living  a 
few  feet  away  and  scratched  on  .his  door 
when  prowlers  were  around  his  barn 
and  poultry-house.  As  I  have  already 
said,  his  sagacity  was  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  .  Added  to  this  he  had  a  good  dis¬ 
position,  kind,  loving,  always  ready  to 
forgive  when  rebuked  or  restrained,  which 
he  often  needed,  being  alert  and  high- 
strung — knowing  he  as  a  dog  would  need 
exercise  he  was  trained  as  a  puppy  to 
follow  my  every  move  in  the  garden  and 
elsewhere,  but  never  away  from  home. 
He  slept  in  a  warm  box  in  Winter  just 
outside  the  kitchen  door  on  the  porch ; 
in  Summer  beside  the  box,  and  we  never 
locked  a  door,  as  he  never  wandered. 
My  first  sight  in  the  morning  was  a  wist¬ 
ful  face  and  a  wagging  tail.  This  morn¬ 
ing  the  porch  was  empty. 

His  body  was  found  in  a  sleeping 
posture  inside  the  fence  by  the  spring; 
evidently  enough  strength  remained  after 
being  struck  by  motor  to  enable  him  to 
crawl  back  toward  home.  I  have  never 
owned  an  Ariedale  before,  but  if  Bruce 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  breed  there  is 
very  little  left  to  be  desired.  I  won’t 
attempt  to  describe  the  feeling  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  help  he  gave  us  with  his 
wonderful  manner  of  asking  if  we  wanted 
him  to  do  anything  in  particular.  Sen¬ 
ator  Vest’s  eulogy  on  a  dog  is  none  too 
strong.  u.  E.  x*. 

New  Jersey. 
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UNLESS  you’ve  tried  a  McCormick-Deering  Primrose 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  mechanical  masterpiece  this 
machine  is — perfectly  simple,  yet  as  accurate  as  the  finest 
clock.  Its  fast-moving  parts  spin  easily  on  high-grade 
ball-bearings,  eliminating  hard  work  and  minimizing  vibra¬ 
tion.  It  goes  about  its  work  faithfully  twice  each  day  and 
turns  out  the  highest  grade  of  rich  cream. 

Compare  the 

McCormick-Deering  Primrose 
With  Any  Cream  Separator 
You  Ever  Saw  or  Owned 

A  trial  will  tell  the  story!  You’ll  soon  realize  that  you  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  this  thoroughly  modern  machine. 
Remember,  it’s  easy  to  try,  easy  to  turn,  and  easy  to  pay  for! 

Say  the  word  and  the  local  McCormick-  _  _____ 

Deering  dealer  will  set  up  the  machine 
on  your  farm,  show  you  how  to  use  it, 

adjust  it  perfectly,  and  ask  only  a  small  $0x8  ItM*  XFl  §| 

down  payment.  You’ll  find  it  the  world’s  Jf  "M  ||,.  JfLJl 

easiest-running  cream  separator  and 

you’ll  like  it  better  every  day.  fl  %% 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  4»§§8s!3!  gg;  &  ®  A  a  1 

(  incorporated )  **81  w  * 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III.  §8gg$8§$S|&&S 


mcCormick-Deering 


BB  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  eliminates  feeding' 
troubles  and  makes  dairying 
profitable  and  pleasant. 

Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


BULL BRAND FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCES  MORE 


%  P*  Down  and  You  Can  Bu 

Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  to  H-P. 


To  Prove  that  this  "super- 
powered”  one-profit,  light 
weight  WITTE  will  save 
you  one-half  the  time,  la¬ 
bor  and  cost  of  any  job  on 
the  place  I  want  to  send  it 

to  you  on  a  80-day  test  at  my  risk.  I  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One  —  Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm 
profits  $500  to  $1000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years 
ahead  of  any  other  make  —  simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you  prices.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H-P. 
rn  *7*7^ ^Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book 
®  ■■  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obliga¬ 

tion,  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  S-in-1  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline ,  Gas-On, 
Distillate  or  Gas — 

Yet  Delivers  25%  or  More  Power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 

No  cranking  required.  Compact 
and  easily  moved.  Double,  bal¬ 
anced  fly-wheels  with  throttling 
governor  that  saves  money.  Fifty 
New  Features  —  Write  Me  Today 
— a  postal  will  do— for  my  Special 
FREE  30-Day  Test  Offer.-' 


1I/ITTS?  FlUriNr  UJADirC  1897  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
vvlilij  LllllillEi  Wwimftcb  1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  1V.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Value  of  Pasture  Land 

The  New  York  Times  in  discussing  the 
dairy  business  recently  said :  “Already 
the  dairymen  in  the  Bast,  place  almost 
no  dependence  on  pasturage  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind ;  they  feed  their  animals 
mostly  on  raised  crops.”  This  paper  is 
trying  to  show  that  pasture  has  hut  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  modern  dairying.  How 
many  days  or  months  are  cattle  pastured 
in  your  section  during  the  year?  Is  it 
necessary  to  feed  grain  or  fodder  to  cat¬ 
tle  while  on  pasture?  Taking  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  feeding  a.  cow  through  the 
year,  what  proportion  of  it  comes  from 
pasture? 

In  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  are  pastured  in  most  parts  of 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y..  from  May  10 
to  November  10.  In  some  hilly  sections 
like  the  town  of  Macomb,  they  are  turned 
out  in  April.  It  often  happens  tha_t  they 
cannot  be  turned  out  until  May  15,  and 
sometimes  they  must  be  stabled  by  No¬ 
vember  1.  At  least  there  is  a  pasturing 
season  of  5%  months. 

To  produce  the  best  results,  grain  is 
qften  fed  from  July  on.  especially  if  there 
is  a  heavy  stock  at  pasture.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  feed  no  grain  during  the  pasture 
season.  Occasionally  a  farmer  feeds  sil¬ 
age  during  late  Summer,  but  most  farm¬ 
ers  are  thankful  if  they  have  it  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the 
cow’s  feed  comes  from  pasture.  Where 
pastures  are  waste  land  and  over-stocked, 
they  have  deteriorated  and  paint-brush  has 
crept  in.  Where  rotation  is  practiced,  pas¬ 
tures  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  they 
used  to  he.  Many  farmers  are  getting 
good  results  from  Sweet  clover.  These 
facts  were  obtained  from  a  farmer  who 
has  been  traveling  over  our  county  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  Times  statement 
is  not  true  at  all  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 

B.  E.  D. 

Not  of  Much  Account 

In  my  observation  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  is  nil,  so  for  actual  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  less  and  less  valuable.  Actual 
working  value  not  to  exceed  two  months. 
In  our  certified  one-barn  business,  cows 
are  stable-fed  all  the  time.  Cows  made 
dependent  on  pasture  are  low  producers. 
Percentage  of  pasture  fed  will  vary  fi'om 
4  per  cent  to  nothing.  Where  young  dry 
stuff  is  forced  to  live  in  pasture  from 
May  15  to  November  1  they  thrive  during 
June  and  July,  hold  their  own  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  lose  weight  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Wre  have  one  herd  fed  in  barn  12 
months.  We  have  done  some  work  in 
pasture  improvement ;  some  money  in¬ 
vested  in  grass  (hay)  improvement  on 
our  lands  is  more  profitable.  Not  much 
can  he  said  in  a  few  words,  pastures 
vary  in  value.  They  lose  in  value  by 
Over-grazing  and  early  grazing  in  Spring. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  cook. 

.Improving  Vermont  Pasture 

Dairymen  in  the  Champlain  Valley  of 
Vermont  usually  turn  their  cows  on  pas¬ 
tures  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May, 
according  to  the  season.  Usually  the 
pasture  furnishes  practically  all  of  the 
feed  until  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  when 
some  supplementary  feeds  are  given  to 
dairy  cows  in  milk.  Dry  cows  and  young 
stock  usually  obtain  all  of  their  feed  from 
pastures  until  the  first  of  November  and 
dairy  cattle  obtain  a  portion  of  their 
feed  over  this  period.  I  should  say  as  a 
rough  estimate  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  cow’s  feed  was  obtained  from  pas¬ 
tures  in  this  region,  and  probably  50  per 
cent  of  the  feed  for  young  cattle. 

In  regard  to  your  question  as  to  im¬ 
proving  pastures  I  will  say  that  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  very  much  discouraged 
because  our  hill  pastures,  which  cannot 
be  plowed,  seemed  to  he  going  backward. 
In  1921  I  heard  a  lecture  given  by  a 
professor  from  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  He  told  of  some  pasture 
improvement  work  done  by  his  institu¬ 
tion.  His  theory  was  that  when  pas¬ 
ture  soil  became  depleted  that  such  weeds 
as  paint-brush  would  find  conditions  con¬ 
genial  for  their  growth  and  crowd  out 
grass  and  clover.  If  fertilizers  were  ap¬ 
plied  the  grasses  and  clover  would  come 
in  and  crowd  out  the  paint-brush,  be¬ 
cause  conditions  were  again  restored  and 
made  congenial  for  their  growth.  _  He  ad¬ 
vocated  the  application  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  clovers.  That  Spring  we  applied 
some  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  500 
lbs.  per  acre,  hut  the  material  was  not 
evenly  distributed.  Two  years  later  we 
were  able  to  pick  out,  by  the  amount  of 
White  clover,  the  paths  the  men  traveled 
in  sowing  the  material  by  hand  because 
more  had  been  distributed  where  the  men 
walked.  We  then  began  a  systematic 
plan  of  pasture  improvement  sowing  acid 
phosphate  alone  without  potash  in  the 
early  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
gone,  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre.  We 
have  in  some  cases  sowed  White  clover 
seed  in  places  where  no  White  clover  ex¬ 
isted  hut  if  there  is  a  scattering  of  White 
clover  plants  there  is  seed  enough  to  re¬ 
store  the  whole  pasture.  The  results 


have  been  marvellous.  This  Summer  has 
been  rather  wet  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
August  our  dairy  cows  have  had  an 
abundance  of  White  clover  pasture.  I 
think  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
carrying  capacity  of  our  pastures,  and 
the  White  clover  is  rapidly  driving  out 
the  paint-brush  and  other  weeds.  This 
has  been  our  experience  with  clay  loam 
soil  and  we  would  recommend  trial  by 
others  who  have  a  pasture  problem. 

Vermont.  elbert  s.  brigham. 

In  continuation  of  what  Mr.  Brigham 
says  about  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  on 
old  pastures  the  county  agent  of  Franklin 
Co.,  Vt.,  sends  us  this  report : 

George  Nye  of  St.  Albans  has  on  his 
farm  in  Fairfield  a  very  good  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  using  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  increase  the  value  of  his  pas¬ 
ture.  On  March  26  of  this  year  a  strip 
in  his  main  pasture  running  hack  from 
the  St.  Albans  road  was  top  dressed  with 
acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per 
acre.  A  section  in  a  small  pasture  to  the 
west  of  the  farm  buildings  was  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Particular  notice  was 
taken  at  the  time  as  to  the  amount  of 
White  clover  present  in  the  pasture  and 
very  little  could  be  seen.  In  May  Mr. 
Nye  sowed  a  grass-seed  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  Bed-top,  Alsike  and  White  clover 
on  part  of  the  strip  where  acid  phos¬ 
phate  was  applied  and  some  of  the 
other  pasture  as  well.  None  was  used  on 
the  small  plot. 

Last  week  Mr.  Nye  and  the  county 
agent  went  over  the  pasture  to  see  if 
there  was  any  noticeable  results.  In 
the  large  pasture  they  found  a  very  heavy 
stand  of  White  clover  on  all  the  land 
where  the  acid  phosphate  was  used.  This 
part  of  the  pasture  showed  evidence  of 
having  been  grazed  very  heavily  by  the 
cows,  and  in  spite  of  this  there  was  a 
strong  growth  and  an  abundance  of  feed, 
as  near  as  could  be  estimated  nearly 
twice  as  much  clover  as  where  only  the 
acid  phosphoate  had  been  used.  There 
was  a  fair  growth  of  Alsike  clover  also 
where  the  seed  had  been  put  on.  On  the 
part  of  the  pasture  where  seed  had  been 
applied  but  no  acid  phosphate  there  was 
a  little  more  clover  than  where  no  seed 
had  been  put  on  hut  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  profitable.  Where  neither  acid  phos¬ 
phate  nor  seed  had  been  applied  the  pas¬ 
ture  had  not  been  very  heavily  grazed, 
there  was  practically  no  clover,  and  the 
grass  had  made  a  dry,  wiry  growth  which 
apparently  did  not  appeal  to  the  cattle. 
However  this  pasture  was  still  better 
than  the  average  of  the  pastures  in  the 
county  at  this  time  of  year. 

On  the  small  pasture  to  the  west  of  the 
farm  buildings  the  whole  piece  had  been 
grazed  very  heavily  and  the  only  visible 
difference  was  the  heavy  stand  of  White 
clover  plants  where  the  acid  phosphate 
had  been  applied.  The  acid  phosphate 
was  broadcast  by  hand,  but  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  the  exact  limits  that  it  had 
reached.  This  piece  was  good  clean  land, 
but  even  here  the  amount  of  clover  in  the 
untreated  part  was  very  small. 

Conditions  in  Maine 

Dairymen  around  here  depend  largely 
on  the  pastures  during  the  warm  weather, 
many  of  them  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
not  feed  grain  during  the  period  when  the 
pastures  are  at  their  best.  The  larger 
part,  I  believe,  find  it  best  to  have  a 
crop  of  corn  or  millet  or  second-crop 
clover  to  supplement  pasture  in  Fall. 
Many  of  these  old  brush  pastures  on  in¬ 
spection  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  good 
for  much,  but  the  cows  manage  to  find 
material  to  make  considerable  milk. 

My  pastures  are  better  than  most,  as 
most  of  the  land  can  be  plowed  and  a  ro¬ 
tation  is  practiced,  the  exception  being 
some  land  which  recently  has  been  taken 
from  the  woods  and  the  stumps  not  yet 
rotten  enough  to  make  plowing  easy. 
Also  I  am  experimenting  with  Sweet 
clover  and  have  found  it  great  pasture, 
but  have  not  yet  had  a  real  success  in 
growing  it.  I  hope  to  make  out  better 
next  year.  To  help  out  pastures  I  usual¬ 
ly  use  more  second-crop  grass  or  clover, 
and  some  corn  fodder  planted  for  filling 
the  silo.  The  old  pasture  is  largely  de¬ 
pended  on  here  in  Kennebec  County, 
mainly  though  there  is  some  green  fod¬ 
der  fed  in  the  Fall,  and  sometimes  a 
little  rye  in  Spring.  j.  L.  dean. 

Maine. 


Driving  Cows  on  Highway 

I  have  to  drive  my  cows  on  the  high¬ 
way  about  150  rods  night  and  morning 
to  milk  them,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  the  law  is  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Some  say  I  must  have  a  man  to  every 
three  cows,  and  others  say  that  I  must 
have  a  man  ahead  of  them.  H.  v.  D. 

New  York. 

In  driving  cows  along  the  highway  you 
are  held  to  use  such  care  and  caution 
as  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would  use 
under  the  circumstances.  N.  T. 


Blinks  :  “I  don’t  hear  you  railing 
against  the  reckless  drivers  any  more.” 
Jinks :  “No,  I  own  a  car  myself  now.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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think  of  the  ^ 

Convenience 


of  Running  Water 

/  Running  water  costs  so  little  that 
/  no  farm  home  need  be  without 
/  its  great  convenience.  At  a  cost 
/  of  only  two  or  three  cents  a  day,  a 
/  DelcO'Light  Water  System  will 
/  pump  all  of  the  water  needed  in  the 
I  house,  and  at  the  barn  too. 

C  There  can  be  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
In  the  barnyard  the  watering  trough 
can  be  filled  quickly  and  easily.  In 
the  dairy  barn  there  will  be  plenty  of 
water  to  maintain  the  cleanliness 
necessary  to  sanitation.  Cars  can  be 
washed  —  gardens  watered  —  every 
need  of  water  service  supplied. 


tif DelcO'Light  Water  Systems  are 
automatic  in  operation,  trouble-free, 
dependable.  They  are  made  in  sizes 
to  meet  all  conditions. 


(( Write  today  for  the  complete 
DelcO'Light  Water  System  Catalog. 

DELCO-LIGHT 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

Delco-LightCompany 

Subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-15  Dayton,  Ohio 
Makers  of  DelcO'Light  Farm 
Electric  Plants,  Delco-Light 
Washers,  and  Frigidaire 
Electric  Refrigerators. 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


MAKE  the  old  place  look  like  new  and 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value. 
Order  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory  and  save  one-third. 
Made  by  paint  specialists  with  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  quality.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 


Write  for  Color  Cards  of  House  and  Barn  Paints, 
prices  and  free  booklet  of  painting  hints 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Big  Incomes  for  Well  Drillers 

$2,500  to  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Exceptional  opportunities  now  offered  in 
the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models, 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALE -STEEL  WELL, 

DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms, 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

121  Chestnut  St..  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Mending-  a  Leaky  Dam 

Through  my  property  there  runs  a 
stream  which  enters  -into  a  pond  held 
back  by  a  dam  about  100  ft.  wide,  said 
dam  being  constructed  of  stone  and  ce¬ 
ment.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  with 
leaks  under  dam,  and  have  attempted  to 
patch  same  with  cement,  stone,  etc., 
without  much  success.  Can  you  suggest 
something  with  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  dam  could  be  filled  so  as  to  prevent 
these  leaks,  or  have  you  any  other  sug¬ 
gestion  how  best  this  condition  could  be 
remedied?  r.  f.  t. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  you  definitely  what 
to  do  in  a  case  like  this  without  making 
an  examination.  It  seems  that  the  best 
method  would  be  to  get  the  advice  of  a 
local  concrete  worker  in  whom  you  have 
confidence.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pond 
be  drained  and  the  water  diverted 
through  a  gate  or  spill-way.  A  trench 
can  then  be  dug  along  the  inner  face  of 
the  dam  down  to  solid  earth,  a  form 
erected  and  a  layer  of  concrete  deposited 
along  the  upper  face  of  the  dam.  Sheet 
piling  might  be  driven  on  the  upstream 
face  of  the  dam,  and  the  space  between 
the  piling  and  the  dam  filled  with  pud¬ 
dled  clay.  If  the  leaks  are  not  general 
it  might  be  possible  to  repair  each  singly, 
but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
amination. 


Cement  Roof 

Is  there  any  way  to  mix  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  and  put  it  on  for  roofing  to  barn? 
How  durable  is  it  ?  The  idea  is  to  put 
it  on  felt  roofing  that  is  worn  out  or  not 
worn  out,  that  was  put  on  over  shingles, 
steep  gambrel  roof.  Can  it  be  put  on 
shingles  that  are  not  covered  at  all? 

Alpine,  N.  Y.  o.  s.  b. 

Portland  cement  is  as  durable  as  rock 
itself.  It  is  used  for  roofing  on  many 
buildings  of  the  better  class  in  the  shape 
of  the  so-called  asbestos  shingles.  These 
are  made  from  Portland  cement  and  as¬ 
bestos  fiber  mixed  together,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  great  pressure  by  means  of 
presses.  These  shingles  make  a  roof  re¬ 
sembling  slate.  Applied  in  the  way  that 
you  outline,  however,  its  success  would 
be  extremely  doubtful.  The  roof  con¬ 
struction  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  it,  the  cost  of  getting  the  ma¬ 
terials  upon  the  roof  would  be  high,  and 
there  would  be  likelihood  of  cracks  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  job  a  failure.  Cement  has 
many  uses  about  the  farm  but  it  is  not 
adaptable  to  roofing  in  the  manner  that 
you  have  described. 


Speed  of  Car 

How  fast  is  a  Ford  car,  geared  4  to  1, 
moving  in  high  gear,  with  engine  run¬ 
ning  500  r.p.m.?  J.  V.  D. 

The  diameter  of  the  Ford  'rear  wheel 
when  fitted  with  the  standard  tire  is  30 
in.  or  2%  ft.  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  is  3.1416  times  the  diameter  or 
7.854  ft.  and  the  car  will  move  forward 
this  distance  at  each  revolution  of  the 
rear  wheels.  If  geared  4.1  the  rear  wheels 
will  make  but  one  revolution  while  the 
engine  is  making  four,  and  with  the  en¬ 
gine  running  at  500  r.p.m.  the  rear  wheels 
will  make  125  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  car  will  be  moved  forward  125 
times  7.854  ft.  or  981.75  ft.  This  is 
equal  to  a  speed  of  11.16  miles  per  hour. 

Unless  you  have  a  specially  geared 
Ford  the  ratio  is  1 :3.636  instead  of  1 :4. 
This  ratio  increases  the  speed  somewhat, 
making  it  a  little  more  than  12  miles  per 
hour  with  the  engine  running  at  the 
speed  noted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
speed  would  be  reduced  a  little  in  each 
case  due  to  flattening  of  the  tire  under 
load  and  slippage. 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


__  .  Set  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

FKfifi  BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
^  and  bew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ice-house  in  Cellar 

I  have  a  cellar  28  x  40  ft.  with  a  16-ft. 
ceiling.  This  cellar  is  located  on  a  side 
hill  with  only  2  ft.  of  wall  above  ground, 
and  covered  by  a  frame  building.  I  would 
1  ke  to  use  this  cellar  for  an  ice-house, 
but  have  been  told  by  a  neighbor  that 
ice  will  not  keep  in  such  a  place.  Is  there 
any  way  that  I  can  fix  this  so  it  will  be 
suitable  for  ice?  Will  planer  mill  shav¬ 
ings  take  the  place  of  sawdust  for  putting 
up  ice?  a.  T.  B. 

Provided  there  is  good  drainage  and 
the  ice  pile  is  well  insulated  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  keep  as  well  in 
this  cellar  as  it  would  stored  above 
ground.  Dampness  would  probably  be 
the  greatest  source  of  trouble.  Sawdust 
or  planer  shavings,  prevent  the  passage 
of  heat  inward  to  the  ice  pile  by  reason 
of  the  little  air  cells  or  pockets  contained 
in  them.  Wihen  they  become  damp  they 
pack  together  and  heat  will  pass  through 
them  much  more  readily.  Arrange  for 
the  best  drainage  possible  and  pack  the 
ice  with  a>bout  18  inches  of  sawdust  be¬ 
neath  and  on  all  sides  of  the  pile.  Almost 
any  kind  of  a  shelter  will  keep  ice  if 
well  packed  and  it  might  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  build  a  cheap  house  above 
ground.  Planer  shavings  can  be  used  to 
store  ice  although  dry  soft  wood’  sawdust 
is  considered  superior  because  of  the  small 
air  cells  contained. 


Freedom  and  Control 


Without  some  freedom,  life  is  forever  stunted. 
Restrict  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  any  plant 
too  much,  and  see  what  happens.  And  human  en¬ 
terprise  is  but  another  kind  of  plant — it  must  be 
nourished.  It  must  be  free  to  grow. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  let  our  fields  run 
wild — there  must  be  law  and  order.  The  electric 
light  and  power  industry  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  With  public  regulation  of  rates  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  electric  service,  the  industry  is  effectively 
controlled,  and  its  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

Encouragement  is  necessary  if  an  industry  is  to 
grow — a  return  upon  the  money  spent  to  build  it, 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  furnishing  of  money  for 
further  building.  Because  this  has  been  recognized 
by  the  public  regulators,  new  capital  has  been  ob¬ 
tainable  as  needed,  enabling  the  industry,  through 
the  use  of  improved  equipment,  to  produce  elec¬ 
tricity  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  result  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for 
electric  service  by  the  public  during  a  period  when 
the  general  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than 
seventy  per  cent. 

Both  freedom  and  control  are  possible  in  the  wise 
regulation  of  a  public  service  industry. 


To  extend  greater  benefits  of  electricity  to 
agriculture  is  the  problem  now  being 
studied  by  fifteen  state  committees,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  national  committee  on 
the  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 


economists  and  engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  the  Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  National  Grange,  Amer. 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Farm 
Lighting  Mfg.  Ass’n,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  work  write  fer  a  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  TOOLS  FOR  BLASTERS 


The  Combined  Cap  Crimper  and  Fuse  Cutter  illustrated  is 
made  of  steel,  and  it  is  especially  constructed  to  give  the  broad, 
tight  crimp  that  is  necessary  for  best  results.  It  cuts  fuse  quickly 
and  evenly. 


Every  farmer  who  clears  land  or  blasts  ditches  should  have  one 
of  these  crimpers. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


904  Market  Street  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me . of  No.  1,  or  No.  2. 

Enclosed  is  $ . in  cash,  money  order,  or  check. 

Name . 

Address . . . . 


1338 


SW  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  10,  1925 


Market 


News  and 


Price 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  long  hoped  for  improvement  in 
general  conditions  on  the  market,  while 
not  very  pronounced,  bids  fair  to  ma¬ 
terialize.  The  season  on  nearby  produce 
is  earlier  than  usual,  due  partly  to  lack 
of  rain,  and  the  month  of  August  found 
the  markets  flooded  with  all  seasonable 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Buyers  during 
that  time  were  purchasing  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  many  of  their  patrons  were  out 
of  town  and  it  has  taken  the  most  of 
the  month  of  September  to  get  back  to  a 
more  normal  flow  of  produce  through  the 
usual  trade  channels.  The  amount  and 
variety  of  produce  arriving  from  nearby 
is  gradually  diminishing  which  has  been 
a  help  to  the  situation  but  the  demand 
for  many  commodities  is  still  for  the  high 
grade  product.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  apples.  While  the  trade  has  readily 
taken  the  good  to  fancy  grade  apples  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  poor  stock  has  had  a 
slow  demand.  The  varieties  now  avail¬ 
able,  such  as  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathans  and  McIntosh  are  particular 
favorites  of  the  trade,  the  two  last  named 
varieties  ranging  50  to  85c  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Delaware  Neros  sold  around  $1 
a  'bushel  for  No.  1  and  50  to  65c  for  No. 
2  stock.  New  York  barreled  apples 
ranged  generally  $2.50  to  $3.75  with 
some  Alexanders  and  Wolf  Rivers  reach¬ 
ing  $4.  Nearby  peaches  are  about  done 
but  offerings  of  New  York  State  Elbertas 
were  plentiful  and  with  some  arriving  in 
on  over-ripe  condition  the  market  tended 
to  weaken,  good  stock  averaging  about 
$1.65  a  bushel.  Pears  held  about  steady 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  bushel  for  good  Bart- 
letts  and  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel  for  Sec- 
kels.  A  few  berries  continue  to  arrive, 
huckleberries  averaging  $6  a  crate  and 
raspberries  12c  a  pint.  Potatoes  were 
weak.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  in 
northern  potato  areas  has  caused  ship¬ 
ments  to  jump  to  800  to  1,000  carloads 
a  day,  and  as  is  usual  during  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  a  short  crop  year,  prices  are  un¬ 
settled.  During  harvesting  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  declining  market  until  November 
by  which  time  it  becomes  necessary  in 
many  Northern  States  to  have  the  pota¬ 
toes  either  stored  safe  from  frost  or  on 
their  way  to  market.  The  Canadian  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  rather  light,  so  little  competi¬ 
tion  is  expected  from  that  country. 
Europe  is  reported  to  have  quite  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Pennsylvania  round  whites  have 
•been  bringing  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  bushel  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  carlots  they  ranged 
$2.75  to  $3.25  per  150-lb.  sack.  Fancy 
beets,  carrots  and  lettuce  showed  some 
improvement.  Receipts  of  York  State  let¬ 
tuce  were  limited  and  price  trends  were 
upward,  good  quality  lettuce  selling  for 
$1.50  a  crate  or  more.  String  and  Lima 
•beans  brought  40  to  65c  with  a  few  fancy 
string  beans  selling  up  to  85c.  Onions 
did  not  hold  up  well  under  the  slow  de¬ 
mand,  medium  and  small  sizes  selling 
$2  -to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  by  the  carload. 
Celery  held  fairly  steady  at  $2  per  two- 
thirds  crate  but  cabbage  prices  dropped 
from  around  $35  a  ton  to  $15  to  $18  a 
ton  for  domestic  stock  sold  in  bulk. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  some  decrease  in  egg 
receipts  and  a  firm  and  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  market  resulted  in  nearby  extras,  sell¬ 
ing  at  51c  a  dozen  and  firsts  44  to  45c 
a  dozen.  The  hot  wave  in  August  and 
September  in  middle  western  producing 
sections  was  responsible  for  a  shortage  of 
fancy  stock  but  improvement  is  expected 
along  this  line  with  the  advancing  sea¬ 
son  and  cooler  weather.  With  a  sharp 
advance  in  price  there  is  generally  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  turn  to 
storage  stocks.  Recently  withdrawals 
from  storage  in  Philadelphia  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  3,000  cases  a  day,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  1.000  cases  as  reported 
earlier  in  the  month.  The  inward  move¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  was  around  1,000 
cases  daily,  a  considerable  cut  compared 
with  earlier  figures.  'Compared  with  a 
year  ago  we  still  have  a  total  surplus  of 
about  350,000  cases  of  eggs  in  the  four 
principal  markets. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled, 
Jewish  holidays  interfering  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  trade  requirements.  At  times  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  live  fowl  which 
advanced  to  34c  for  heavy  stock  but  the 
market  soon  eased  off  lc,  medium-weights 
selling  as  low  as  24c.  Leghorn  fowl 
averaged  about  20c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  ranged  33  to  34c 
and  fancy  mixed  breeds,  29  to  30c.  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers,  1%  to  2-lb.  sizes  worked 
out  at  27  to  29c  with  2  to  2%-lb.  mixed 
breeds  averaging  27c.  There  were  very 
few  changes  in  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket.  Dry  packed,  dry  picked  fowl  in  bar¬ 
rels,  weighing  5  to  6  lbs.,  were  quoted 
at  34  to  35c  with  smaller  sizes  graduating 
downward  to  21  to  23c  for  3-lb.  stock. 
Nearby  ducks  sold  for  25c  a  lb.  Dressed 
poultry  receipts  in  Philadelphia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports,  amount  to  16,265, 
000  lbs.  since  January  1  compared  with 
1  430,000  lbs.  for  the  same  period  in 
1924. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  was  quiet 
with  few  important  changes  but  light  re¬ 
ceipts  in  other  markets  caused  a  general 
upward  trend  on  high  grade  stock.  Some 
Canadian  hay  has  already  found  a  mar¬ 
ket  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  there  being 
considerable  less  hay  available  in  the 
L^nited  States  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  It  is  reported  that  about  three- 
fourths  the  amount  of  Timothy  hay  is 
available  this  season  compared  with  last 
year  and  that  considerable  quantities  are 
being  shipped  to  Southern  States.  New 
England,  however,  is  fairly  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  local  hay,  although  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  using  some  hay  from  other  sec¬ 
tions.  No.  2  Timothy  hay  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  been  selling  at  $22  to  $23  a  ton 
and  best  light  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22 
a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  worked  out 
at  about  $16  a  ton,  other  straw  averaged 
$13.25  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Farm  prices  as  a  class  have  shown 
some  losses  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
Heavy  supply,  present  or  expected,  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  The 
changes  are  not  great,  there  were  some 
recoveries  about  the  first  of  October,  and 
the  season  on  the  whole  is  comparing 
well  with  any  other  season  since  the  war 
boom.  Business  continues  good  and  is 
even  improving  in  some  sections  includ¬ 
ing  New  England  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States. 

Wheat  stays  up  in  the  _$1.40’s  and  50’s 
and  is  in  a  strong  position  because  the 
supply  is  not  much  more  than  required 
for  the  home  markets  and  these  home 
markets  are  protected  by  tariff.  The 
wheat  markets  of  Europe  are  heavily 
supplied  and  prices  there  have  tended 
downward.  Farmers  who  have  talked 
about  planting  more  wheat  next  year  may 
find  conditions  quite  different  unless  we 
have  another  year  of  light  yields  per  acre. 
Other  wheat  growing  countries  show  a 
disposition  to  increase  in  wheat  growing 
and  many  of  them  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  land  and  labor. 

SOME  GRAIN  LOWER 

Corn  markets  are  down  because  the 
supply  from  a  new  crop  is  taking  effect. 
Naturally  with  fairly  cheap  corn  and 
high  priced  live  -stock  and  meats,  many 
farmers  will  feed  their  corn  rather  than 
sell  it  if  they  can  get  hold  of  enough 
feeder  stock  for  the  purpose.  This  situa¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  steady  the  market  both 
for  corn  and  live  stock. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  the  other  feed 
grains,  oats,  rye  and  cottonseed.  Rye  is 
in  poor  demand  for  export  and  probably 
more  of  it  will  be  fed  than  usual.  Oats 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  likely  to  be  fed 
liberally  because  the  price  is  so  much  be¬ 
low  that  of  wdieat. 

The  butter  market  acts  well.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  using  butter  liberally  and  supplies 
are  moderate.  Eggs  still  show  the  ad¬ 
vancing  tendency  usual  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  cold  storage  stock  is  being 
considerably  reduced. 

The  outlook  for  poultry  seems  to  be 
good.  As  with  other  live  stock,  the  num¬ 
bers  have  been  greatly  reduced  during 
the  period  of  high  cost  of  feed.  Sup¬ 
plies  in  cold  storage  are  very  moderate 
and  shipments  not  especially  heavy. 
Prices  are  higher  than  last  season  at 
this  time. 

For  the  whole  season  and  for  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  producers  of  fruit  and 
truck  crops,  it  appears  that  1925  will  be 
a  more  satisfactory  season  in  money  re¬ 
ceived  than  last  year  or  any  recent  year. 
Shipments  seem  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
last  season  notwithstanding  lighter  pro¬ 
duction  which  indicates  that  producers 
have  been  able  to  sell  about  every  thing 
they  raised. 

VEGETABLES  STEADY 

Potatoes  and  onions  sold  at  about  the 
same  general  countrywide  price  range 
from  $1.35  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  to  $2 
in  the  East  at  country  shipping  points. 
Potatoes  in  Maine  have  been  nearly  as  low 
as  western  potatoes  but  are  being  bought 
up  actively  for  storage  and  price  tends 
upward.  With  only  about  three  bushels 
per  capita  raised  in  this  country  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  the  outlook  should  be  very 
good  for  potatoes  held  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  markets  if  bought  at  such  prices 
as  quoted  lately  at  Maine  shipping  points. 
Onions  seem  to  be  selling  LCor  about  what 
they  are  worth,  a  little  higher  than  last 
year  and  with  a  crop  a  little  less  than 
last  year.  In  eastern  city  markets,  yel¬ 
low  onions  range  from  $2.25  to  $3  per 
100  lbs.  and  white  onions  sell  at  about 
a  dollar  above  the  yellow  kinds. 

Sales  of  export  apples  in  British  mar¬ 
kets  have  made  a  good  start.  The  range 
during  the  first  half  of  September  was 
$4.50  to  $10  per  barrel  for  Fall  varieties 
and  $4.50  to  $7.25  for  ordinary  Winter 
kinds.  These  shipments  included  a  great 
deal  of  small  and  poorly  colored  fruit  and 
sales  as  a  whole  must  have  netted  ship¬ 
pers  more  than  they  could  have  obtained 
for  such  grades  in  the  home  market.  Ship¬ 


ments  became  extremely  heavy  toward 
the  end  of  September  and  it  is  probable 
that  British  markets  will  be  oversupplied 
for  a  time.  The  pear  crop  was  close  to  a 
failure  in  Europe  and  prices  have  been 
extremely  high.  Fortunate  exporters  ob¬ 
tained  from  $12  to  nearly  $22  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  some  early  shipments  of  Bart- 
letts,  and  $5  to  $7  per  box  for  various 
kinds  of  western  pears.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  markets  are  piled  up 
with  eatable-s.  California  grapes  and 
citrus  fruits  leading.  Butter  is  up  again, 
though  pastures  are  good.  Peaches  and 
melons  are  going. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  48  to  56c ;  dairy,  stor¬ 
age,  47  to  48c ;  dairy.  30  to  34c :  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies, 
flats  and  longhorns,  new,  25  to  26c  ;  Lim- 
burger.  29  to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
36c.  Eggs,  higher ;  hennery,  48  to  58c ; 
State  and  western,  candled,  35  to  45c 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys.  37  to  46c ;  fowls,  30  to  36c ; 
roasters,  29  to  34c;  broilers,  32  to  35c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  turkeys,  25  to  40c;  fowls,  17  to 
25c;  springers,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c  ;  ducks. 20  to  25c  ;  geese, 18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Graven- 
stein,  iSt.  Lawrence,  Strawberry,  Wolf 
River,  Wealthy,  Alexander,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Maiden  Blush,  75c  to  $1 ;  Jonathan, 
western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
’firm  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maine,  150-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets,  hamper.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active  ; 
Elberta,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ;  Hale,  $3  to 
$3.25.  Cantaloupes,  home-grown,  disap¬ 
pearing,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Casabas,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Honeydew,  $1  to  $2  ;  wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  30  to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  steadv, 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Sheldon, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Seckel,  $1  to  $1.25;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Bartlett,  box,  $2  to  $3.50.  Plums, 
active ;  red,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Niagara, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Japanese,  90c  to  $1 ; 
prunes,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  box,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  elderberries, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  qt., 
20  to  22c ;  grapes,  home-grown,  ton,  $85 
to  $90;  20-lb.  basket,  55  to  75c;  Califor¬ 
nia,  Malaga,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ; 
numerous  other  sorts,  box,  $1  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  ewt.,  $11.50  to  $12  ;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$10 ;  medium,  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
State,  bags,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  somewhat  higher ;  -beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c : 
cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  25 
to  59c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  12  to  20c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  eggplant,  $1.35 
to  $1.60;  endive,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Iceberg,  doz., 
$2.75  to  $3  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  65e ;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to 
90c ;  yellow,  65  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  scarce ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  18c ;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull,  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton.  $27.50 ;  middlings,  $30.50 ;  red-dog, 
$44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $39.75 ;  oilmeal, 
$44.50  ;  hominy,  $32.25  ;  gluten,  $43.20 ; 
oat  feed,  $9.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


Sept.  30,  1925. 

MILK 


In  effect  Oct.  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone; 
Class  1.  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$2.10;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30; 
Class  3A,  $2.10;  Class  3B.  $2.10;  Class 
3C.  $2.10. 

Non-pool;  Class  1.  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30 ;  Class  3A.  $2  ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.51 

Good  to  choice . 46 

Lower  grades . 44 

Packing  stock . 35 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25 
Average  run . 24 


(S' $0.52 
@  .50 

@  .441/2 

@  -41 


@$0.25y» 

@  .24Vo 


EGGS 


White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.70@$0.7i 

Medium  to  good . 55 @  .65 


Pacific  Coast,  whites . 55®  .66 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .65®  .66 


Gathered,  best  . 56®  .57 

Common  to  good . 40®  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.24  @$0.31 

Chickens  . 24®  .26 

Turkeys  . 28®  .35 

Ducks . 25®  .30 

Geese . 15®  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 20®  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.35@$0.55 

Old . 20®  .30 

Chickens,  best . 35®  .40 

Fair  to  good . 27®  .28 

Broilers  . 27®  .38 

Fowls  . 20®  .36 

Roosters  . 17®  .22 

Ducks  . 26®  .27 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  .55 

Small,  per  doz . 3.00®  4.00 

Dark  .  2.00®  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00®  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25®  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 20®  .22 

Culls  . 12®  .15 

LIVE  stock 

Steers . $10.751@12.25 

Bulls  .  4.50m  5.25 

Cows  .  2.25®  3.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@15.00 

Lower  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00®  7.50 

Lambs  . 14.50@16.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.50@$3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12®  .23 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00®  1.25 

Carrots,  bskt . 75®  1.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate..  1.25®  3.50 

L.  I.,  crate . 50®  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 15®  .65 

Crate . / .  1.00®  2.00 

Corn,  100  ears,  Hackensack.  1.00®  1.25 

100  ears,  L.  1 .  1.001®  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 75®  2.50 

Dills,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Eggplant,  crate . 50®  1.00 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 30®  .40 

Garlic.  100  lbs . 6.00®  7.00 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 50®  .75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00@12.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.00 

Lettuce,  State,  crate . 50®  2.75 

Western.  Iceberg  .  1.00®  6.00 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag .  1.00®  1.25 

Jersey,  bskt .  1.00®  1.50 

Okra,  carrier  .  1.25®  3.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25®  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.00®  2.00 

Peppers,  bskt . 50®  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50®  2.00 

Spinach,  bskt . 75®  1.25 

Squash,  bskt.  or  crate .  1.00®  1.25 

Marrow,  bbl . l.OOf®  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1.00®  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.50®  1.75 

Tomatoes,  crate . 75®  2.70 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50®  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag  .  . .  $2.50@$4.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  3.25®  3.60 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 3.75®  4.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00®  2.50 

FRUIT 


Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$2.0O 


Bbl .  2.25®  7.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 1.25®  2.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  3.75®  4.75 

Raspberries,  pt . 12®  .15 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 60®  .90 

Carrier  . 75®  1.25 

Peaches,  State,  bu .  1.00®  2.25 

Pears,  bskt . 75®  3.00 

Bbl .  3.50®  7.00 

Plums,  damson,  4-qt.  bskt..  .  15®  .30 

Green  gage  . 25®  .30 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 2.25@  3.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav.  No.  2,  Timothy . $26.00®  28.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00®19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Butter,  best  . $U.S»(oi$U.t >D 

Cheese . 32®  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75®  .78 

Fowls  . 33®  .37 

Roasting  chickens . 331®  .37 

Fryers . 33@  .36 

Ducks,  lb . 30®  .35 

Turkeys,  lb . 35®  .55 

Green  corn,  ear . 04®  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04®  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  new . 04®  .06 

Lima  beans,  qt . 05®  .10 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Lettuce,  head .  .05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb .  103®  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 15®  .30 

Cucumbers,  each. . 03®  .05 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Women’s  Relation  to 
Farming 

The  decline  in  British  agriculture  is 
blamed  on  the  women.  A  lady  member  of 
Parliament  says :  “The  farmer’s  wife  is 
not  as  interested  in  doing  farm  work  as 
she  used  to  be.”  Therein  is  a  lesson  for 
American  farm  women.  If  they  want  to 
go  on  and  make  a  permanency  of  field 
work,  like  foreign  women  have  done,  if 
they  want  to  toil  in  the  fields  and  barns, 
pull  plows  and  harrows,  pitch  manure, 
work  between  a  couple  of  dogs  hauling 
a  cart,  and  if  they  want  to  grow  waists 
like  oxen,  all  they  need  do  is  to  continue 
their  growing  habit  of  supplementing 
farm  labor.  Also,  if  they  want  to  make 
the  step  wide  between  farm  profits  and 
farm  comforts  and  injure  themselves  they 
will  work  harder,  day  and  night,  in  a 
mistaken  attempt  to  increase  farm  rev¬ 
enues.  American  agriculture  has  already 
suffered  from  their  willing  efforts. 

Women  in  no  other  branch  of  industry, 
unless  textile  working,  are  silly  enough 
to  fill  places  nature  and  civilization  never 
intended  they  should.  The  farmer  works 
all  the  hours  he  can,  then  the  wife  helps, 
and  look  at  the  results.  How  about  car¬ 
penters,  bricklayers,  plumbers  and  such? 
The  first  uses  his  best  executive  ability, 
but  notice  the  others  never  strain  their 
rigging.  The  farmers  are  up  with  the  lark, 
while  the  others  light  their  pipes  and 
leisurely  go  to,  not  work,  but  the  places 
of  working.  Then  they  sit  down  until 
the  minute  hand  passes  12.  After  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  you  can  find  them 
sitting  on  their  porches,  pitching  horse¬ 
shoes,  or  at  the  ball  game.  Can  you  see 
why  the  farmer  must  work  unceasingly 
and  the  other  a  little  while  leisurely? 

Farm  extension  appropriations  are 
used  to  influence  and  induce  both  farm 
men  and  women  to  hustle  more  and  more. 
What  is  the  Department  of  Labor  doing 
to  incite  that  industry?  There  would 
be  the  biggest  strike  ever  seen  if  govern¬ 
ment  money  was  used  to  increase  an  out¬ 
put  of  labor.  Other  men  are  prating 
about  “The  farmer’s  dollar  is  now  100 
cents.”  Don’t  you  believe  it.  It  never 
will  be  that  again  until  farmers  take 
some  lessons  from  labor.  Instead  they 
are  speeded  up  to  the  highest  gear  to 
kill  the  price  of  everything  they  produce, 
and  there  is  an  army  of  “white  collars” 
prodding  them.  One  so-called  farm  pa¬ 
per  that  comes  here  is  always  full  of  the 
big  successes  of  farmers.  It  tells  of  a 
farm  wife  running  a  tractor  day  and 
night.  I  remark  that  it  was  not  my 
wife.  She  would  get  about  the  same  kind 
of  welcome  at  man’s  work  as  a  bricklay¬ 
er’s  wife  would  if  she  insisted  on  hurry¬ 
ing  up  the  building  by  carrying  bricks  and 
mortar.  That  would  be  nicer,  cleaner 
work  than  the  farmer’s  wife  does  about 
the  chicken-house,  or  carrying  swill  to 
hogs. 

Every  now  and  then,  some  philanthrop¬ 
ist,  perhaps  in  the  government  pay,  and 
also  in  manufacturers’,  moans  about  the 
number  of  steps  the  farm  wife  must  take 
and  the  absence  of  labor-saving  appli¬ 
ances.  They,  every  fellow  of  them, 
neglect  outdoor  drudgery  and  leave  the 
whole  field  to  me,  and  I  remark  that  I 
am  perfectly  fit  to  work  in  it,  and  assert 
that  no  farm  woman  has  any  business 
toiling  in  farm  production.  It  is  already 
a  surplus  for  one  thing,  and  her  place  is 
in  the  home.  She  has  no  right,  even  in 
a  chicken  yard,  except  with  a  few  hens 
for  her  scraps,  and  proceeds  for  her  table. 
Neither  has  she  any  right  about  a  dairy 
except  for  her  milk  and  butter.  Neither 
have  the  girls,  except  for  education  and 
physical  culture.  When  plumbers  take 
their  families  along  and  put  them  to  the 
dirtiest  work  to  hurry  up  the  job,  it  will 
then  be  too  soon  to  work  wives  to  pro¬ 
duce  things  for  others  to  enjoy  and 
profit  on. 

It  is  a  shame,  and  disgrace,  likewise  an 
unprofitable  habit,  for  a  man  to  let  his 
wife  make  a  drudge  of  herself.  She  loved 
him,  and  often  knows  no  better  than  to 
make  a  slave  of  herself.  Many  years  ago, 
we  sat  in  a  plainly  furnished  parlor  plan¬ 
ning  for  comfort  before  old  age.  The 
writer  remarked,  “I  have  a  couple  of 
thousands  saved,  and  am  going  in  debt 
five  more  on  that  old  farm,  but  watch 
me  climb,  make  it  one  of  the  best,  and 
in  less  than  30  years  we  will  have  every¬ 
thing  good  in  this  world,  and  do  as  we 
please.”  She  followed  with  a  lot  of 
things,  among  which  was:  “I  will  have  a 
lot  of  cows  and  make  butter  to  sell  and 
won’t  let  any  man  touch  their  dirty  hands 
to  them,  and  then  I  will  have  hundreds  of 
hens  so  you  see  what  a  help  I  will  be.” 
We  nearly  had  a  fuss  right  there,  but  she 
had  two  happy  cows,  and  the  chicken 
house  I  built  was  12x12.  Since  a  farm 
wife  must  stir  early  to  get  the  family 
ready  for  the  day,  since  so  many  unex¬ 
pected  things  occur,  and  since  she  must 
see  her  interests  closed  before  she  sleeps, 
and  the  whole  family  in  repose,  the  home 
in  her  place. 

All,  or  most  of  the  afternoons  should 
be  hers  to  sit,  cleaned  up  in  her  chair,  to 
visit  or  shop  if  she  wants  to,  or  if  like 
the  wage-earner's  wife  to  play  cards.  If 
she  had  time  to  think,  she  might  see  the 


folly  of  farm  wife  drudgery  to  cut  the 
life  out  of  the  profits  the  husbands  de¬ 
serve,  and  make  the  farm  so  dry  that  the 
youngsters  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  can 
travel.  If  any  women  in  the  world  should 
be  ladies,  it  should  be  American  farm 
women.  It  is  the  husband  that  is  to 
blame.  You  will  find  animals  all  happy, 
even  the  hogs,  and  a  jaded,  forlorn  wo¬ 
man  drudging  outdoors  in  the  dirt.  This 
is  an  old  line  of  thought  for  the  writer, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  more  than 
provoke  thought,  but  I  am  satisfied  no  one 
can  climb  over  it.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Eight-hour  Days 

Having  read  Mr.  Smith’s  experience 
with  eight-hour  day  men  in  the  July  25 
issue,  also  editorial  on  page  1030,  I  would 
like  to  defend  the  eight-hour  man. 

I  may  as  well  tell  to  begin  with  that 
I  live  with  one,  and  therefore  have  a  soft 
spot  for  them.  They  are  not  all  as  black 
as  some  country  people  would  like  to 
have  them  painted.  We  also  live  on  a 
farm  in  a  strictly  farming  community  and 
know  the  farm  life  from  the  bottom  up. 
Mr.  Smith  says  he  put  in  10  hours  work 
with  three  hours  team  work  and  the 
wheat  from  two  acres  to  pay  a  bill  of 
$32.50  or  3214  hours  carpenter  work.  At 
his  wage  scale  of  20  cents  an  hour  it 
took  him  112 *4  hours  to  seed  and  harvest 
his  crop.  Even  allowing  a  fair  price  for 
his  seed  to  come  out  of  that  $32.50  and 
$1  an  hour  for  cleaning  and  selling  the 
load  it  seems  he  must  have  worked  pretty 
slow,  too. 

I  left  out  the  mason  job,  as  I  know 
nothing  about  the  cost  of  his  tools  or  ma¬ 
terial.  His  papering  and  painting  of  par¬ 
lor  looks  like  a  big  price  but  did  he  ever 
try  to . scrape  off  paper?  I  did,  and  it  is 
some  job.  Next  time  I  shall  hoe  garden 
and  pay  the  painter  to  do  the  scraping. 
I  think  the  painter  made  good  time  if  he 
got  the  room  done  in  2 y2  days.  Now 
then,  in  most  country  people’s  minds, 
they  have  a  confused  idea  of  an  eight- 
hour  day.  That  does  not  mean  eight 
hours  from  the  time  they  get  up  until 
time  for  play,  not  by  any  means,  but 
eight  hours  steady  work.  The  job  may 
be  anywhere  from  2%  miles  to  20  miles 
from  home,  which  means  that  our  painter 
must  leave  home  in  time  to  be  in  the  shop 
and  have  his  uniform  on  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  quits  work  at  4:30  or  5  p.  m.,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  long  they  take  for  lunch. 
How  many  farmers  are  in  the  field  at 
eight  o’clock  and  work  until  five?  None 
of  our  neighbors.  The  chores  can  be  done 
while  the  painter  is  going  to  and  from 
his  work  in  the  'Summer,  and  in  Winter 
very  few  farmers  put  in  anything  like  an 
eight-hour  day.  As  to  George’s  wages, 
Mr.  Smith  figures  $15  a  month  for  board, 
rather  cheap  board  when  you  know  what 
the  painter  pays.  The  cheapest  he  ever 
got  was  $14  a  week  and  be  home  on  Sab¬ 
bath.  If  he  has  to  stay  over  Sabbath 
which  often  happens  if  he  cannot  get 
back  by  eight  o’clock  on  Monday,  the 
board  is  _  higher,  with  $1  a  week  extra 
for  washing.  He  would  surely  be  in  debt 
at.  the  end  of  the  month  if  he  just  re¬ 
ceived  $2  a  day  when  you  consider  that 
he  is  not  paid  on  bad  days  when  he  can¬ 
not  work. 

Now  do  not  knock  the  eight-hour  day 
man  too  hard  until  you  have  tried  to 
hold  down  his  job  under  a  cranky  boss, 
and  also  until  you  have  lived  for  at  least 
four  or  five  years  on  nothing  but  his  un¬ 
certain  pay  enevlope.  Sometimes  it 
comes  every  Saturday,  but  often  not. 
In  a  few  years  now  our  fruit  will  begin 
to  bear  and  then,  good-by  eight-hour  days, 
when  you  have  to  get  up  when  the  alarm 
says  so  whether  you  want  to  or  not ;  and 
a  fruit  and  garden  farm  for  us,  with  all 
the  good  things  of  the  farm. 

At  present  we  just  have  16  acres  but 
they  yield  almost  as  large  an  income 
when  we  count  our  living  at  market 
prices  in  our  community  as  the  painter 
makes  in  a  year,  and  no  one  to  work 
them  but  two  boys,  13  and  11  years,  with 
what  help  mother  gives.  A.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Some  Good  Friends 

As  I  sat  on  the  porch  this  afternoon 
a  lady  and  gentleman  drove  in,  said  they 
had  bought  five  acres  just  down  the  road, 
and  wondered  what  kind  of  neighbors 
they  would  have.  We  invited  them  up 
onto  the  porch  and  had  a  real  nice  chat. 
He  saw  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  the  table,  and  said  while  his  business 
took  him  to  an  office  in  the  city  every 
day  he  was  a  subscriber  to  it  and  thought 
it  the  cleanest  paper  he  ever  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  I  told  him  that  we  look  for- 
ward  to  the  weekly  visits  of  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  other  magazines  and  papers, 
barring  none.  Before  they  left  we  set 
them  a  lunch  of  home-made  chocolate 
cake  and  real  Jersey  milk,  which  they 
surely  did  enjoy.  The  R.  N.-Y.  enters 
into  all  walks  of  life  and  I  for  one  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  hold  its  own  with  any  publi¬ 
cation  printed.  c.  A.  W. 

Long  Island. 


for  BEAVER  "JUMBO” 


FREE 

TheBeaverPlan 

Book 

A  book  of  helpful 
suggestions  cover¬ 
ing  artistic  effects 
that  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  secured  with 
Beaver  Fibre  Wall 
Board.  Write  Dept. 
M-M-iOAThe  Beaver 
Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Beaver  product — made  to  the  Beaver  stand¬ 
ard  that  you  know  so  well — but  25  per  cent 
thicker,  stiffer,  stronger! 

You  who  have  known  and  used  Beaver  Wall 
Board  for  many  years  have  found  that  for  a 
wall  board  of  standard  thickness  it  could  not 
be  improved — in  strength — in  resistance  to 
sound,  heat,  cold  and  climatic  changes. 

But  for  conditions  where  these  famous 
Beaver  qualities  are  demanded  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  you  can  now  use  the  thicker 
Beaver  “Jumbo”  Fibre  Wall  Board. 

You  can  put  Beaver  Wall  Board  anywhere  with 
full  assurance  that  it  will  s tay  put.  Use  it  for 
modernizing  your  home ;  for  all  remodeling;  for 
sealing  winter’s  cold  out  of  the  garage;  for 
converting  the  attic  into  comfortable  rooms; 
for  a  hundred  and  one  uses  around  the  farm. 

Where  a  standard  weight  board  of  highest 
possible  quality  is  satisfactory,  use  the  regular 
Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board.  But  where  super- 
service  is  essential  use  Beaver  “Jumbo.” 

Be  sure  you  are  getting  genuine  Beaver  Wall 
Board  by  looking  for  the  Red  Beaver  Border. 

If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  the  genuine, 
ask  for  the  name  of  the  Beaver  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Address  Dept.  M-M-10  A 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 

LEAVER 


Fibre 

Wall  board 


New  York  State  Farms 


Only  one  other  connty  in  Florida  pro¬ 
duces  as  many  crops  that  have  values 
of  six  figures  and  more— and  that  other 
county  is  not  a  citrus  fruit  section. 
Citrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables, 
general  farming,  dairying,  poultry. 
Write  today  for  FREE  booklet.  Address 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
811  N.  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 

FLORIDA 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PANACEA 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 


Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

What  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work- 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

€0  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-Ib.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product ,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

IRQ  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  IT™: 

laying  stock.  Price,  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  each.  W.J.  UAILEV,  Lexington,  Mass. 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying,  blup 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

The  KENT  Barred  Rocks 

Have  the  second  pen  in  the  Vineland  contest.  Pedi¬ 
greed  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  II.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Won  all 
First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

MWl  -i  117  J  «  YOUNG  ROOSTERS  FOR  SAI.E. 

White  Wyandotte  lew  F.EPPS,  Bo*90.S»liiieville.  Ohio 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  stock  I  imported  d 

a  to  I.'  V  I  li'Wl  si  A  nn  1  o  oil  1  it  T* 


Records  262  to  313. 


_ ...  _ _ * _ , _ direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y 


Pullets  Wanted  g?“  ? 

1  UHCia  ]etter  M  McGRflW  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

Danish  White  Leghorns 

100  vearl  net  hens,  $1.25  each,  or  50  for  $50.  A  few  good 
cockerels  $2  each.  CHAS.  W.  GILBERT,  Bor  324,  Tally, N.Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tattered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  _  Georgetown,  Delaware 

SO  Br.  and  White  Leghorns.  332-eeg.  Reduced  Prices. 
•  U-  Cat.  Stock.  Vera  Fulton  B  98  Gallipolls,  Ohio 

non  U/„.t.HD„IU»  for  Oct.  delivery.  Breeders  direct. 

4UU  nyCKOll  rUlieiS  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM, Jamestown.  Pa. 


Sfl  D  I  DCnC  Vermont  certified  accredited 
•  U>  If.  la  IilUu  stock.  500  pullets,  3  months 
old,  $1  each.  Ascutney  Farms,  K.  ID,  Hartland,  Vermont 

Traonested  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous  breeders.  Cocker- 
I  els.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  SEA11LES,  B-N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Largo  Stock  Poultry, Turkoys,  Geese  dhu«  rses!  pups! 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa, 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
m  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Make 

Your 

Birds 

Lay 

and| 

Pay 


100  LBS.  NET 

ATLAN’S 
:  DIAMOND  PICK  | 


M  _ 
E  1 
A 
T 


SCRAPS 

Manufactured  by 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.- 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN . 45* 

FAT . 

CRUDE  FIBRE  llfitt*!  21 
PBOS.  ACID  ....  151 


Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 


are  made  for  poultrymen  who  demand  absolute 
quality  in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick 
Scraps  are  made  in  our  own  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant  rigid  inspection.  Con¬ 
tain  only  selected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet, 
clean.  No  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no  hotel  gar¬ 
bage,  no  fish,  no  tankage  or  filler,  no  glass,  iron 
or  foreign  substances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in 
our  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing  with 
mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45%  to  50%  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre— sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer — 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $400 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  •'Con 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  only. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-146A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Another  Seven-pound 
Leghorn 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article 
entitled  “A  Sevent-pound  Leghorn  Hen” 
by  George  A.  Cosgrove  on  page  985.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  doubts  if  there  is  more  than 
one  purebred  White  Leghorn  hen  in  the 
United  States  that  actually  weighs  7  lbs. 
and  is  in  good  laying  condition.  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  not  been  more  than  30 
minutes  since  I  had  a  purebred  White 
Leghorn  hen  register  a  full  7  lbs.  on  an 
accurate  platform  scale,  and  immediately 
afterwards  drop  an  egg  on  the  floor,  I 
can  assure  Mr.  Cosgrove  that  his  doubts 
are  unwarranted. 

My  having  weighed  this  hen  just  be¬ 
fore  reading  the  article  referred  to  was 
quite  a  coincidence,  and  the  reason  I  am 
writing  this  letter.  Seven-pound  Leghorn 
hens  are  not  the  rarity  that  Mr.  Cosgrove 
imagines,  however.  Several  years  ago  I 
had  quite  a  number  of  hens,  raised  from 
Laurelton  chicks,  among  which  5  to  7-lb. 
hens  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  one  member  of  the  flock  tipped 
the  scales  at  8  lbs.  while  in  good  laying 
condition.  And  in  speaking  of  scales 
t  do  not  refer  to  doubtful  spring  contrap¬ 
tions  but  to  accurately  adjusted  spring¬ 
less  balances.  jtjstin  cox. 

New  Jersey. 


I  am  afraid  that  this  trouble  with  the 
joints  will  persist  and  that  your  care 
of  the  hen  will  not  prove  to  have  been 
of  much  avail  in  making  her  a  useful 
member  of  the  flock  again.  M.  B.  D. 


Broody  Hens 

The  hens  that  are  broody  are  with  the 
laying  hens  at  all  times,  sitting  on  eggs 
in  the  nest,  unless  I  go  out  each  hour 
and  take  eggs.  Those  broody  hens  get 
more  broody  each  day  and  remain  so  for 
a  week  or  more,  however,  this  evening 
to  my  surprise  one  of  those  broody  hens 
lay  on  the  nest  dead — a  beautiful  hen, 
too.  I  think  broody  hens  should  be  con¬ 
fined  till  they  get  over  it.  mrs.  J.  J.  c. 

You  are  right  about  keeping  hens  in 
a  special  place  until  they  are  broken  of 
their  broodiness.  Practically  all  up-to- 
date  poultry  keepers  have  a  special 
broody  coop  where  they  place  their  hens 
until  they  are  broken  of  their  broodiness. 
These  broody  coops  are  coops  with  slatted 
sides  and  bottoms,  big  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  hens  at  a  time.  The  slat¬ 
ted  bottom  makes  it  uncomfortable  for 
the  bird  and  helps  to  break  her  of  her 
broodiness,  while  the  slatted  sides  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  ventilation  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  suffocation.  It  is  best 
to  remove  any  broody  hens  to  coops  of 
this  description  as  soon  as  broodiness  is 
noticed.  If  males  are  still  running  with 
the  flock,  there  is  the  danger  of  broody 
hens  getting  on  fhe  nests  and  causing 
the  germs  in  the  eggs  to  start  developing, 
thereby  spoiling  the  eggs  for  market. 

R.  R.  H. 


500  PULLETS 

APRIL  HATCH.  Ready  to  lay.  Heavy  birds 
with  good  comb  development,  82.25  each.  500 
nearly  ready  to  lay  82.00  each.  500  May  1st  hatch, 
good  birds.  81.50  each.  All  birds  shipped  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery. 

H.  L.  GASKILL,  R.  D.  8,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Ducks  and  Wild  Morning 
Glory 

Accidentally  we  found  an  undeniably 
successful  if  amusing  method  of  ridding  a 
garden  patch  of  bindweed  or  wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory.  Three  or  four  times  we  shooed 
our  flock  of  50  ducks  from  a  wilderness 
of  bindweed  where  cabbage  was  pitifully 
struggling  to  make  its  existence  known 
to  its  planters.  We  were  determined  to 
save  the  cabbage  from  the  ravenous 
ducks,  but  the  ducks  were  equally  de¬ 
termined  to  get  at  that  patch,  and  during 
a  lapse  in  our  vigilance  succeeded.  What 
was  our  surprise  when  we  found  that  our 
entire  mass  of  luxuriant  bindweed  had 
utterly  retreated  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  ducks.  Oh  yes,  the  cabbage  went,  too, 
but  it  was  so  weak  and  spindly  after  its 
fruitless  struggle  that  is  was  not  worth 
a  saving.  With  equal  ardor  the  morning- 
glories  of  our  own  planting  were  attacked 
by  our  faithful  ducks,  hut  as  they  were 
strung  up  the  ducks  keep  the  vine  as  far 
up  as  thev  can  reach  stripped  of  leaves. 

We  say  to  T.  M„  put  in  a  crop  of 
ducks  and  they  will  take  out  a  crop  of 
bindweed,  and  incidentally  prove  as 
profitable  as  a  sown  crop.  I.  C.  otto. 

New  York. 


Hen  with  Enlarged  Joints 

I  have  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  that 
has  been  sick  for  three  months.  In  the 
beginning  I  noticed  that  she  stayed  on 
the  roosts  ovhen  I  fed  the  other  chickens. 
Her  head  was  swollen  and  her  comb  was 
black.  I  isolated  her,  but  she  could  not 
eat.  She  just  picked  at  the  air.  I  fed 
her  from  a  spoon.  Gradually  her  he  d 
became  normal  and  she  was  able  to  eat. 
Ha*  appetite  was  very  good.  During 
her  sick  spell  her  legs  became  weak  and 
she  was  unable  to  stand.  She  is  in  per¬ 
fect  health  now,  but  she  has  never  re¬ 
gained  full  use  of  her  legs.  One  leg  is 
entirely  useless.  The  joints  are  large 
and  swollen.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter  with  her?  G.  E.  C. 

The  joints  of  the  legs  of  fowls  may 
become  inflammed  and  •  enlarged  from 
rheumatism,  tuberculosis  and  other  less 
common  diseases.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  in  the  case  of  the  hen  of  which 
you  speak,  but,  if  she  has  recovered  her 
health,  it  could  not  have  been  tuberculosis. 


Dipping  Fowls 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  use  the  dip 
for  fowls  and  wdiat  proportion  of  sodium 
fluoride  to  water?  j.  f.  m. 

One  ounce  of  sodium  fluoride  to  the 
gallon  of  warm  water  should  be  used. 
Dip  the  birds  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  a  tub  of  suitable  size,  using 
one  hand  to  ruffle  the  feathers  so  that 
they  will  become  wet  with  the  solution. 
Do  not  immerse  the  bird’s  head  until  the 
last  moment,  when  the  beak  should  be 
held  shut  while  the  head  is  momentarily 
plunged  beneath  the  surface.  Do  the 
work  in  the  forenoon  of  a  warm  day,  so 
that  the  dipped  fowls  may  become  dry 
before  night.  You  will  find  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  how  one  po'ultryman  does  this 
work  on  the  second  page  of  the  August  1 
issue  of  this  paper.  m.  b.  n. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J., 

Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  .1.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  September  18,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  n 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  II.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass....  71 

The  B.  R.  C.  Fm,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 

Clias.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. . . 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J . 1 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . . 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y . 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

Oktusha  F'm,  Ohio . | ”  12 

T.  Tow'ar  Bates,  N.  J . j .  " 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J . 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . . . . "q 

Tanglewold  F'm,  N.  Y . ]  41 

Beck  Egg  Pm,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa . 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  27 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J . !’ 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . . 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N..J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J, 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Whitegg  Fm.,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Arnold  Pm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . ' 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J . _ 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  72 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J . 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  O . 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J . 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Karpl’s  Pltry  F'm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Pm,  Ohio .  47 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J . 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . 

S.  Olson,  N.  J .  55 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J . 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  27 

E-van-so  Fm.  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J . . 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J . 

Associated  Fms,  Pa . 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  F'm,  N.  J . 

Soring  Lake  Pm,  N.  J . 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  35 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...... 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J. . . . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms.,  N.  Y . 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  51 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  34 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J . 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  .1 . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  42 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J . 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  57 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  J . 

S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Ihn,  Ohio . 

S,  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada . 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J..’. . 

Buttercups 

Big1  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine . 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine . 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine . 

Mottled  Houdans 
Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  1895 

Total  .  4895  271821 
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Laying  hens  must  have 
^  plenty  of  minerals  before 
them  at  all  times  if  you 
want  high  egg  production. 
LIME  is  necessary  to  the 
f  formation  of  egg  shell. 

r  PHOSPHORUS  is  es¬ 

sential  to  blood  and  nerve 
cells  and  in  building  bone. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit — made  in  three 
sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and  chicks.  Tested 
by  leading  experiment  stations  and  used  on 
thousands  of  farms. 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  new  booklet 

and  samples  of  FOS- 
FOR-US.  Send  today. 


^  gsafifesja 

M**e»**'*r  “ 


.ll 

International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Name 


Address 


Town . . . . .  State.., 


SPIRALET  CO. 


FLAT  SPRING  CLIP 

LEGBANDS 

All  Celluloid.  Best  Legbands  made. 
Will  not  come  off.  In  5  colors.  Num¬ 
bered,  50— #1.10;  100 — »».  Not 
numbered,  50 — 85c;  100— #1.50. 

Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  ?oR-E?v 

BARRED  fAfl/rDn  C 

ply.  rock  tUlAtiKjEiLa 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’ male  that  siredC  AN  ADA'S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94  %  increase 
inlaying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  *5 
and  up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Boi  T.  Altoona.  Pa. 


We  Purchased  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  #?.60  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  1. 


PULLETS!  PULLETS! 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
2,000  at  $1.00  each 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


WENE PULLETS 


We  have  a  few 
hundred  selected 
S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  Rocks,  pullets  at 
$1 .50  to  $2  50  each.  All  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

We  have  several  thousand  selected  8.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  for  sale  at  $2  and  $2.50 
each.  Box  50.  LAURELT0N  FARMS  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Ilcprf  InfMihsdnr*  Cyphers,  Prairie  State,  Buck - 
UbcU  incuUd.ua  eye,  Candee,  Newtown.  Sur- 

Elus  stock.  New  1924  Newtown  Br’ers,  No,  7,  No,  11. 
ow  prices  for  q’k  sale.  JUSTfl  POULTRT  FARM.  Southampton,  N.Y. 


£111111111111 


b®bebits 


llllllllllllM 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S3 

—  building  information  from  concrete  to  S3 

S3  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S3 

—  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  •» 

^iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmii 


THE  HENYARD 


Goslings  with  Leg  Weakness 

I  have  some  goslings  which  are  about 
half  grown  which  seem  to  be  affected 
with  leg  weakness.  They  eat  and  drink, 
and  do  not  act  sick  only  they  cannot 
walk.  They  have  a  large  yard  with  lots 
of  grass,  and  water  at  all  times  to  drink 
but  not  so  they  can  get  into  it.  They  are 
fed  cracked  corn  and  wheat  twice  a  day. 
At  night  they  are  housed  in  a  v-shaped 
coop,  which  has  no  floor,  but  the  ground 
is  kept  covered  with  fresh  straw.  I 
have  lost  three,  which  seemed  well  enough 
when  let  out  in  the  morning,  but  would 
be  found  lying  dead  in  the  yard  during 
the  day  ;  did  not  see  any  marks  on  them, 
nor  anything  that  would  have  caused 
their  death.  Can  you  suggest  what  the 
trouble  might  be  and  remedy  for  same? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  f.  s.  s. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  is 
the.  trouble  with  your  goslings  without 
having  seen  them  first.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  send  two  or  three  goslings  that 
die  to  'Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette,  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  just  as  soon  as 
they  die.  If  you  have  none  that  have 
died  from  this  trouble  I  suggest  that  you 
kill  one  that  is  in  the  worst  condition 
and  send  it  to  Dr.  Beaudette  just  as  soon 
as.  you  have  killed  it.  Pack  it  well,  and 
ship  it  so  that  it  does  not  arrive  in  New 
Brunswick  on  Saturday,  or  will  not  be  in 
transit  over  the  week-end.  Dr.  Beau¬ 
dette  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  what  the 
trouble  is.  b.  b.  h. 


Ailing  Fowls 

My  chickens,  both  old  and  young,  are 
falling  from  their  roost  blind  and  their 
head  and  neck  seem  to  be  limber.  I  have 
been  using  different  kinds  of  powders  but 
without  any  aid.  What  do  you  think  it 
can  be?  g.  e.  m. 

Maryland. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  you 
any  information  about  your  trouble  with¬ 
out  having  first  seen  the  birds.  From 
the  description,  however,  I  would  suggest 
that  your  trouble  is  possibly  some  form 
of  poisoning,  or  it  may  be  an  infestation 
of  worms.  I  do  not  know  what  the  birds 
have  been  getting  to  eat,  nor  what  they 
have  had  access  to  out  of  doors.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  you  examine  your 
runs  carefully  and  look  to  the  quality  of 
your  feed  in  the  meantime.  I  would  feed 
heavily  on  green  food,  using  this  as  a 
laxative  and  I  would  give  the  birds  cod 
liver  oil  in  the  grain  mash,  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent  by  weight  to  the  amount  of 
grain  fed.  You  might  also  feed  tobacco 
dust  in  the  dry  mash,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  dry  mash  fed.  This 
will  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the 
worms  if  there  are  any  present. 

E.  E.  H. 


Egg-bound  Hens 

I  lost  several  chickens  seemingly  from 
straining  themselves  in  laying  eggs.  They 
seem  to  suffer  with  cramps,  strain  them¬ 
selves  as  though  trying  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  egg,  bleed  quite  freely,  and  then 
lie  down  and  die.  I  lost  two  Anconas 
during  the  Winter  this  way  and  now 
this  Summer  I  lost  two  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  One  of  the  R.  I.  Reds  that  died 
laid  a  double-yolk  egg  occasionally,  but 
the  other  eggs,  though  large,  were  not 
over-sized.  What  causes  this,  and  how 

remedy  it?  L.  G.  B. 

Netcong,  N.  J. 

Your  birds  are  what  is  known  as  egg 
bound.  I  would  look  to  their  weight  im¬ 
mediately,  for  when  the  birds  are  not 

very  fat  I  would  see  to  it  that  they  get 

the  proper  amount  of  feed  and  exercise. 
Feed  plenty  of  green  food,  grit,  and  shell, 
and  see  that  they  are  made  exercise  for 
their  grain,  in  other  words,  feed  just  what 
grain  they  will  clean  up  and  feed  it  in  the 
litter  so  that  they  will  have  to  scratch 
for  it.  Some  hens  are  troubled  more  than 
others,,  especially  if  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  double-yolk  eggs  such  as  you 
suggest  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  be  done  other  than  what  I  have 
outlined.  b.  E.  h. 


Stopping  the  Hog’s  Chicken 
Dinner 

.  Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  of  Maryland  should 
ring  her  hog  with  a  piece  of  soft  wire  like 
telephone  wire,  the  same  as  to  stop  them 
from  rooting,  and  fasten  a  small  chain  in 
the  ring  about  3  ft.  long,  letting  it  drag, 
but  not  let  her  get  it  fast  to  something, 
or  she  will  pull  it  out.  The  hog  will  step 
on  the  chain  when  she  goes  to  run,  and 
will  soon  learn  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
catch  hens.  I  have  a  hog  that  would 
soon  outrun  a  hen,  and  had  several 
chicken  dinners,  and  would  clean  out 
little  chickens  like  some  great  rat.  I 
used  this  cure  for  her;  she  soon  thought 
more  of  her  nose  than  hens,  and  the 
chain  was  no  longer  needed. 

GBACE  RICKABD,  1 


“She  bought  our  Radio  Set” 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter 
first  six  weeks,  for 
strong  bones  and 
swift  growth 


Feed  F ul-O-Pep 
FineChick  Feed 
from  second  to 
sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 
from  sixth  week 
through  five 
months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick 
Feed  from  the 
sixth  week  to  the 
fifth  month 


Begin  feeding 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  at  fifth 
month  and  feed 
all  year  round 


Feed  F  ul-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month 
on — one  quart 
per  day  to  each 
twelve  birds 


Productive  poultry  flocks ,  scientifically  fed 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash ,  are  broad¬ 
casting  profits  to  thousands  of  farms — 


Build  up  your  poultry  flock  and  enjoy  the 
modem  luxuries.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  poultry  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  farm  products.  Few  other  forms  of 
produce  can  be  developed  so  quickly  at  so  little 
outlay.  And  your  returns  are  cash.  With 
proper  feeding  and  care,  your  hens  can  be  made 
to  produce  from  two  to  four  times  their  own 
value  in  market  eggs  alone. 


If  yours  is  just  an  average  farm  flock 
FuhO-Pep  Egg  Mash  will  double  your 
egg  yield .  Read  this  user’s  success: 

“We  are  just  entering  upon  our  fifth  consecutive  year  of 
Ful-O-Pep  Mashes.  Careful  comparison  with  results  gained 
by  other  poultrymen  in  the  vicinity  have  convinced  me  that: 

1.  Production  is  greater,  particularly  at  periods 
when  eggs  are  most  valuable. 

2.  Cost  of  production  per  egg  is  materially  less. 

3.  Considerable  time  is  saved  over  hand  mixed 
feeds,  plus  a  much  greater  evenness  of  product. 

4.  Birds  hold  their  condition  better  and  experi¬ 
ence  a  much  shorter  moulting  period  than  the 
average. 

5.  Both  pullets  and  cockerels  reach  maturity  ear¬ 
lier  and  in  better  condition. 

6.  We  are  never  forced  to  change  the  character 
of  our  feed  because  a  dealer  happens  to  be 
out  of  one  ingredient  or  another. 


I  write  this  because  Ful-O-Pep  deserves  great  commen¬ 
dation.  Silent  Friend  Farm,  A.  W.  Harris,  Jr. 

Ramsey,  TV.  J. 


WhatThe  Quaker  Oats  Company  is  doing 
to  help  farmers  make  poultry  pay  more 

Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  are  produced  by  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  largest  manufacturer  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  We  have  made  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Feed  Department  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  this  business — by  pro¬ 
viding  the  best,  most  scientific  and  most 
thoroughly  tested  feed  for  every  age  and  stage 
of  chick  development. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep 
line  of  feeds.  See  him.  Talk  it  over  with  him. 
He  can  supply  your  needs. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FREE— Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  and  Record  Book 

Containing  52  pages  of  authoritative  instruction  on 
poultry  raising  and  all  of  the  essential  points  contained 
in  our  famous  correspondence  course.  Send  the  coupon. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  109  Railway  Exchange  Bldg., Chicago, U.S.  A. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 

Address . . . 

My  Dealer’s  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  inclose  one  dollar  to  renew  our  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  best  paper  in  America. 
We  wouldn’t  be  without  it  for  anything. 
It  is  just  like  missing  one  of  the  family 
when  we  miss  a  copy.  We  take  three 
farm  papers,  but  I  always  get  The  R. 
N.  Y.  first.  I  enjoy  “Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
also  “Pastoral  Parson,”  and  the  letters 
from  different  readers  which  help  make 
an  A-l  paper.  mrs.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

•We  believe  that  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has 
more  farm  women  subscribers  on  its  list 
than  any  other  farm  paper  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  quite  naturally  proud  of 
their  patronage,  their  favor  and  their 
friendship. 

Reliable  manufacturer  will  pay  liber¬ 
ally  for  producing  standard  commodity  at 
home  in  spare  time.  Free  material.  Fas¬ 
cinating  work.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Written  contract  to  buy  all  standard  pro¬ 
duction  tin  large  or  small  quantities.  Work 
when  you  have  time.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars.  Steber  Machine  Co.,  Desk 
Y-lll,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  the  sort  of  alluring  ad¬ 
vertisements  the  knitting  machine  work- 
at-home  schemers  insert  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  Steber  Machine  Co.  is  the 
most  active  concern  in  this  line.  Fraud 
order  has  been  dismissed  against  Auto 
Knitter  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Gear¬ 
hart  Knitting  Machine  Go.  is  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  The  country  people  who 
nibble  on  the  bait  such  as  the  above,  can¬ 
not  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  their  pre¬ 
dicament.  The  public  has  been  warned 
often  enough  dn  this  department  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Would  you  inform  me  whether  the 
American  Automobile  Sendee  League,  874 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  or  not?  A  friend  of  mine 
claims  this  company  covers  him  for  any 
amount  of  liability.  In  other  words,  if 
he  had  an  automobile  accident  and  some¬ 
one  was  injured,  and  the  injured  party 
sued  for  $100,000  and  won.  the  company 
would  pay  this  amount.  For  this  pro¬ 
tection  and  besides  getting  other  service, 
he  paid  a  premium  of  $39  for  two  years’ 
insurance.  C.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

The  American  Automobile  Service 
League  is  not  an  insurance  company,  and 
your  friend  has  been  very  much  deceived. 
These  “service  contracts”  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  many  times  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
department  during  the  past  three  years, 
or  since  the  deceptive  easy-money  scheme 
first  showed  its  head  above  the  horizon. 
If  these  contracts  were  sold  for  what  they 
really  are  we  should  have  no  criticism 
of  them,  while  they  would  in  that  case 
constitute  an  “easy-money”  scheme  and 
not  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  money. 
To  sell  them  as  automobile  insurance  is 
getting  money  under  false  pretenses,  and 
in  the  same  category  as  the  accident  in¬ 
surance  policies  sold  by  subscription 
agents  of  cheap  publications.  Deceptions 
can  be  carried  on  through  agents  in  this 
way  that  would  not  be  permitted  very 
long  through  the  United  States  mails. 

I  am  writing  you  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  those  of  your  s~  b- 
scribers  who  have  trouble  in  getting  set¬ 
tlement  for  any  of  their  produce  whiJi 
has  not  been  paid  for  by  the  commission 
merchants  to  whom  they  have  shipped 
the  goods.  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  the 
account  of  a  crate  of  eggs  which  I  had 
shipped  to  Blum  &  Doner  Dairy  Products, 
Inc.  They  had  refused  to  answer  my 
letters  in  regal'd  to  the  shipment.  But 
they  paid  attention  to  your  letter,  or 
notice  about  the  matter,  at  once,  and  yes¬ 
terday  I  received  a  check  for  the  eggs. 
New  York.  j.  b. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  performing  daily  in  behalf  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  unreliable  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  receivers  of  eggs  in  the  trade. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  investigate  the 
bouse  before  making  shipment  of  any 
produce  to  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
loom  the  Lansing  Loom  Work  sell?  They 
send  very  attractive  letters.  They  sell 
the  loom  for  $72  new,  or  $58  for  a  used 
one.  and  take  all  the  rugs  you  can  weave 
at  $3  a  dozen.  They  furnish  the  ma¬ 


terial  ;  the  rugs  are  27  x  54  in.  Is  there 
any  way  of  finding  out  if  it  pays  to 
weave  for  them?  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  their  loom  around  here.  I  have  lots 
of  time  in  the  Winter,  and  would  like  to 
work  at  something  paying,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  home  work.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  Lansing  Loom  Works,  Lansing 
Loom  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  b.  l. 

This  Lansing  Loom  Works  is  just 
another  easy-money  scheme  patterned 
after  the  knitting  machine  frauds.  The 
promise  to  buy  the  rugs  woven  on  the 
looms  is  the  “bait”  to  sell  a  $10  loom 
for  $72.  The  man  behind  this  loom  en¬ 
terprise  is  the  same  individual  who 
launched  the  Steber  knitting  machine 
fraud  a  few  years  ago.  Enough  said  ! 


On  June  11  I  shipped  J.  C.  Jones.  20 
Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J..  a  30-dozen 
case  of  white  eggs ;  I  have  written  him 
that  I  did  not  receive  payment  for  same 
and  he  does  not  reply.  e.  h.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  endeavoring 
to  collect  for  the  above  shipment  since 
the  middle  of  July  without  success.  At 
first  the  J.  C.  Jones  Co.  made  the  excuse 
that  the  party  who  signed  checks  was 
away  and  as  soon  as  he  returned,  check 
would  'be  sent  to  the  subscriber.  Our 
later  letters  have  been  entirely  ignored. 

I  inserted  an  advertisement  to  sell  my 
property  in  the  Newark  News  the  latter 
part  of  July.  National  Business  Direc¬ 
tors,  World’s  Tower  Building,  New  York 
City,  answered  my  advertisement  and  I 
called  at  the  office  of  the  concern.  The 
manager  assured  me  he  had  a  party  who 
wished  to  buy  my  property  but  hadn’t 
sufficient  money.  The  National  Business 
Directors  proposed  financing  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  and  asked  me  to  de¬ 
posit  $20  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
on  my  part.  This  I  did.  No  one  has 
been  to  see  the  property  in  the  meantime. 
The  manager  is  prolific  in  promises,  but 
refuses  to  return  the  $20.  e.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

This  looks  like  a  new  dress  on  the 
old  Ostrander  “advance  fee”  scheme.  The 
property  owner  was  gullible  of  course  in 
parting  with  his  money  on  such  a  propo¬ 
sition,  but  our  hindsights  are  always 
better  than  our  foresight.  This  sort  of 
a  game  is  being  worked  by  sharpers  con¬ 
tinuously  under  one  disguise  or  another. 
No  matter  what  the  pretext  may  be,  when 
money  is  asked  in  advance  for  the  sale  of 
property,  the  party  asking  for  the  money 
is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug.  We  have  yet 
to  find  a  case  where  any  effort  was  made 
to  sell  the  property  by  this  class  of  real 
estate  brokers  or  dealers.. 


Will  you  advise  me  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co.,  seedsmen 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.?  About  a  -month 
ago  a  crippled  salesman.  James  Dunn, 
came  here  soliciting  an  order  for  seed 
oats,  showing  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
oats,  and  giving  the  names  of  many  farm¬ 
ers  I  knew"  who  had  ordered.  I  asked  if 
one  of  our  most  progressive  farmers  had 
ordered  and  he  said  he  had.  I  told  him 
if  I  were  sure  I  should  work  the  farm 
next  year,  I  would  order  some  of  the  seed. 
He  told  me  the  order  could  be  cancelled 
at  any  time  before  delivery  next  Spring. 
He  wrote  that  down  on  the  order  and 
showed  it  to  me.  My  two  hired  men  and 
my  daughter  were  witnesses  to  this.  We 
all  understood  the  oats  to  be  $1.50  per 
bu.  I  am  enclosing  letter  received  from 
the  company.  I  took  it  at  once  to  the 
farmer  I  have  mentioned  and  found  he 
and  many  of  his  neighbors  had  received 
the  same  except  that  the  prices  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  My  neighbor’s  letter  called  for 
$2.40  per  bushel,  while  mine  was  $2.25. 
One  man  was  only  charged  $2.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  said  he  understood  the  salesman  the 
price  was  to  be  $1.25  or  $1.50,  he  was 
not  positive  which.  The  two  young  men 
who  have  worked  for  me  for  five  years 
tell  me  they  are  thinking  of  going  in 
business  for  themselves.  If  they  do  I 
have  no  use  for  the  oats.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  if  that  company  can  collect  that 
money?  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years,  and  knowing 
how  yon  have  helped  others  am  looking 
to  you  for  advice.  a.  V.  K. 

New  York. 

The  crippled  salesman  seems  to  be  the 
biggest  asset  of  Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.  The 
record  of  the  company  and  the  agent 
Dunn  are  equally  notorious.  The  letter 
acknowledging  the  order  is  very  explicit 
that  the  order  is  non-eancellable.  Since 
this  subscriber  has  witnesses  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  order  could  be  cancelled 
before  delivery  time,  it  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced.  Higbie  &  Co.‘s  policy  is  to  bluff 
and  threaten  suit,  but  we  have  yet  to 
find  a  case  where  the  concern  was  willing 

“  j 

to  have  its  methods  reviewed  by  a  court,  i 


Cambria  Fence  has  every  essential 
of  a  good  field  fence 


c  It  has  a  zinc  coating  that  will  not  crack  off. 

Cl  The  coating  is  thick  enough  to  protect  the  wire  under 
all  climatic  conditions. 


C.  The  line  wires  are  full  length  and  springy  so  that  the 
fence  will  stretch  evenly  and  stay  tight. 

Cl  It  is  a  Hinge-Joint  Cut-Stay  fence  to  give  flexibility 
and  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the  ground. 

Cl  Cambria  Fence  is  made  of  good  steel. 


Cambria  Fence  is  made  in  One  Grade 
only  to  Bethlehem9 s  high  standard 
of  quality.  It  combines  all 
of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
field  fence. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
CAMBRIA  FENCE 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  »11  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


KODHKERS 


One  roll  film  develc 
and  printed  and  one  * 
5x7  Enlargement  for « 
PHOTOGRAM 
LA  BORATORIE 
Box  185  Newark,  1 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  ^Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
i  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  S  Belleville,  Pa. 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tilinv  or  irrl- 
liratfon.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo.^ 

Inc.  -  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


KEVSTWTC  I 

'♦*.hr£  «*v 


Fireproof — 
Durable 


Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
rooting  adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

art  MKhestlnlfn-dul  %lvanizIe<*  Sheets  are  carefully  manufactured  and 
generfl  sheet  mefoi  t^  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Culverts,  Silos,  and 
sueet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leadmgdealers.  For  residences  and  public 

Keystone  FnZlusXl*  C°/PEi  hoofing  Tin  Plalls  Look  foftho 

ixeystone  included  in  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh?  Pa. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  on  or  before  November  1;  married 
man  not  over  45,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
vegetable  and  flower  growing,  lawns,  gasoline 
mowers,  Skinner  irrigation  system  and  in  use 
of  cold  frames;  must  be  handy,  willing,  all 
round  man  who  can  do  odd  jobs  of  carpentering, 
painting  and  repairing  machinery  in  the  Winter; 
wife  to  take  care  of  not  over  200  chickens,  board 
one  or  two  respectable  men,  rate  $1  each  daily 
and  can  vegetables  in  season  for  moderate-sized 
family;  new  house,  electric  light,  city  gas,  city 
water,  bathroom;  within  quarter  mile  of  fine 
grade  and  high  school;  year  round  job;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  pleasant  surroundings;  wages 
$90  per  month,  milk,  light,  vegetables.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7562.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  energetic  man  for  retail  milk  route  in 
suburbs  of?  Philadelphia ;  route  400  quarts 
daily,  Ford  truck  delivery;  must  do  own  bot¬ 
tling,  bottle  washing  and  cleaning;  small  mod¬ 
ern  tiled  milk  house  equipped  with  gas  fired 
boiler  for  sterilizing,  to  be  kept  spotless;  also 
to  help  with  evening  milking;  wages  $75  month¬ 
ly,  house  and  milk  or  same  wages  with  board 
for  single  man;  answer  fully  giving  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  in  large  herd, 
familiar  with  A.  R.  records  and  certified 
milk ;  practical,  economical,  tactful  with  help. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Joseph  S.  Keebler, 
Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  small  milk 
route  and  dairy  work;  good  wages,  commis¬ 
sion,  good  board,  bonus,  vacation;  call  or 
write.  MANAGER,  Manzella  Farm,  R.  D.  2, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  around  house,  and  woman  to  help 
in  home,  one  or  two  days  a  week;  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  furnished  house  above  garage. 
Address  SUNLIGHT,  4091  St.  Paul  Blvd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  run  farm  boarding¬ 
house,  (30  men);  give  experience  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  *614, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children’s  home  in  Pennsylvania,  lo¬ 
cated  near  one  of  the  larger  cities,  will  con¬ 
sider  applications  for  position  as  matron  and 
caretaker;  desire  a  couple  to  take  entire  charge 
of  work;  wife  to  act  as  matron  and  husband  as 
farmer,  janitor  and  general  caretaker:  submit 
qualifications,  references  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feebleminded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  for  practical 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  ambitious  and  willing 
to  work;  chance  to  rise  soon  to  position  of 
herdsman!  good  living  conditions  and  modern 
dairy  plant.  J.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Stonehouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  


WANTED* — Woman,  boy’s  school  as  general  sup¬ 
ply.  good  character,  ability  and  executive; 
good  salary.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  general  housework  in 
small  family  in  rural  community;  reference 
desired.  MRS.  D.  E.  M1NARD,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  take  half  inter¬ 
est  in  dairy  of  20  cows;  poultry  if  desired; 
share  basis.  GEO.  F.  SCHMIDT,  North  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  for  the  Pomona  Country  Club, 
Pomona,  N.  Y. ;  free  rent,  use  of  land,  good 
returns  for  good  worker;  apply  on  premises  or 
write  E.  D.  NILES,  R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  good  cook,  general  housework,  in 
country;  all  improvements;  salary  $55  month¬ 
ly:  no  family  washing.  MRS.  CHAS.  F.  GOD¬ 
FREY,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Single,  experienced 
certified  plant,  milking  60  cows;  $100  month, 
room,  board;  reply  in  full  giving  reference  and 
experience.  L.  W.  PECK,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man  on  small  dairy 
farm;  must  be  reliable  and  a  clean  milker. 
Apply  to  MRS.  FROST  LAYTON,  Box  407,  Oys¬ 
ter  Bay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  man  to  help  on  bee 
farm;  will  share  half  in  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced;  steady 
position,  modern  equipment;  $60  month  and 
board;  send  references.  BOX  294,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Single  man,  first-class  milker  and 
general  farmer';  position  permanent;  $50 
month,  board,  room;  milker  used.  LOUIS 
PINZKA,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  c-ows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  outside  work. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  bam  work  on  dairy 
farm  producing  high-grade  milk;  Guernsey 
cattle;  must  be  clean  dry-hand  milker  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  $55  per  month,  room  and  board  to 
start;  give  age,  nationality  and  experience  first 
letter.  LONICBRA  FARMS,  Douglassville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  to  act  as  gardener  and  general 
utility  man  around  farm  and  country  home; 
if  capable  and  able  bodied,  advanced  years  are 
no  objection;  comfortable  house  supplied;  wood 
fuel  obtainable  on  farm.  Address  HERBERT 
L.  WHEELER,  Haviland  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  no  children;  man,  useful  and  garden¬ 
er;  woman,  laundress;  cottage.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  housework,  colored  or  white  woman; 

family  three;  village;  wages  $50-$55;  no 
washing.  KIESSLING,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman  for 
up-to-date  place  near  Pittsburgh;  give  refer¬ 
ence  and  experience  first  letter.  BEECHWOOD 
FARMS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single  or  married,  with  agri¬ 
cultural  school  training,  with  experience  for 
small  one  man  plant  to  be  started  in  Maine 
near  large  city;  working  poultryman  only  need 
answer;  good  opening  for  right  man;  state  age, 
reference,  experience  and  salary  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  learn  the 
poultry  business  on  modern  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Allegany  County;  $40  to  start,  good 
home;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  ag 
working  manager  on  estate  or  commercial 
plant;  results  assured;  life  experience;  nothing 
but  first-class  place  with  modern  living  condi¬ 
tions  considered.  ADVERTISER  7589,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  15  years’  experience; 

capable  manager,  not  afraid  of)  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  desires  position;  wife  can  board  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  American, 
age  32,  wishes  position  private  or  commercial 
plant;  understand  incubating,  brooding,  egg- 
production,  and  mixing  feeds:  best  references; 
available  at  once.  ADVERTISER  7606,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college,  practical  train¬ 
ing,  temperate,  dependable,  able  to  show  re¬ 
sults,  where  others  failed;  wishes  position  with 
fair  w'ages,  treatment;  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  man  A  No.  1  general  farm 
manager:  wife  first-class  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  7628,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  manager  or  superintendent  desires 
position  December  1  on  commercial  orchards; 
American,  married;  life  experience  on  farm  and 
orchards;  short  course  in  horticulture  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1921;  capable,  trustworthy  and 
can  give  the  best  of  references;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  honest  and  reliable, 
thoroughly  experienced,  desires  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  or  institution  plant  as  working  manager, 
after  October  15;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  English  speaking,  writing;  married, 
31;  wishes  permanent  position;  cared  for 
cows,  horses,  chickens  on  gentleman’s  farm; 
some  knowledge  Fordson  tractor,  incubators, 
brooders;  able  to  building  works;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  wife  and  child  not  here.  CHARLES 
VODERBERG,  R.  No.  1,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


NURSE,  under  graduate,  capable,  experienced, 
would  care  for  invalid,  semi-invalid  or  aged 
person  or  act  as  companion.  ADVERTISER 
7632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  (herdsman-dairyman),  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  November  1;  lifetime  experience  in  the 
care  of  valuable  dairy  animals,  feeding  for 
production,  conditioning  for  shows  and  sales 
and  keeping  the  herd  in  A-l  condition  at  all 
times;  Protestant,  age  39,  have  two  children, 
7  and  12  years;  6  years  in  present  position; 
Eastern  States  preferred;  only  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADVERTISER  7618,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  herdsman,  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability,  open  for  position  as  farm 
superintendent;  married;  highly  recommended, 
agricultural  education,  practical,  scientific,  re¬ 
sults  guaranteed,  highly  profitable;  many  years 
experience  with  dairy,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit,  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  expert  in  production  of  certified 
milk,  A.  R.  O.,  and  retail  marketing;  will  ac¬ 
cept  position  on  salary-share  combination  basis, 
or  straight  salary;  will  consider  poultry  farm 
on  50-50  share  basis.  Write  I.  J.  COLE,  P.  O. 
Box  114,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  dry-hand  milker, 
wishes  position  with  some  good  dairy  near 
high  school;  references.  ADVERTISER  7638, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  on  commercial  poultry 
plant  where  successful  experience  of  25  years 
in  all  branches,  integrity  and  conscientious  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  appreciated;  competent  to  super¬ 
vise  construction  of  new  plant;  references. 
GARDNER  DAVIS,  151  Myrtle  Ave.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN,  life  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  desires  position  with  mod¬ 
ern  house;  good  butter-maker,  made  A.  R.  O. 
records;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7639, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  foreman  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  good  practical  man;  married;  can  do 
the  work  and  can  show  how  to  do  it;  can  han¬ 
dle  help  with  good  results;  any  gentleman 
that  would  like  such  a  man  address  BOX  293, 
Suffern,  N.  Y.  All  letters  answered. 


FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent,  Chris¬ 
tian,  American,  30,  married,  well  educated, 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  responsible  position  along  production,  breed¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  managerial  lines;  clean 
record  and  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  39,  single,  graduate, 
cultured  expert,  11  years  practical  experience; 
both  private,  commercial;  including  Mammoth 
equipment;  accept  position  any  locality;  refer¬ 
ences  A-l.  BOGERT,  624  Ave.  E,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrvman,  age  35,  single, 
American.  ADVERTISER  7641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  man,  age  26,  single,  able-bodied 
except  for  occasional  epileptic  seizures,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  a  poultry  or  vegetable  farm  un¬ 
der  Christian  employer;  because  of  handicap 
will  accept  moderate  wages;  references.  W. 
ADAMS,  290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RESPECTABLE  Scandinavian  couple  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  man  good 
farmer  or  caretaker,  life  experience;  wife  good 
plain  cook,  board  6  to  10  men,  $1  each  daily; 
milk,  fuel,  house  with  improvements,  garage 
space;  will  consider  only  first-class  position 
on  well  managed  place.  ADVERTISER  7642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position;  12  years 
practical  experience,  registered  cattle,  calf 
raising,  testing,  expert  butter-maker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-50  PROPOSITION  desired  by  single,  young 
man;  life  experience  poultry,  dairy,  general 
farming;  business  ability.  ADVERTISER  7646, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  American  Protestant,  middle-aged 
Woman  wishes  position  as  housekeeper.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  producers  attention,  experienced  dairy 
plant  manager  and  route  salesman  open  for 
position;  would  develop  retail  route,  farm-to- 
consumer  for  large  milk  producing  farmer  or 
group  of  farmers  or  take  any  position  with  es¬ 
tablished  dairy  company;  South  Atlantic  States 
preferred;  American,  Protestant,  live  and  re¬ 
liable;  references  exchanged.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  open  for  position  on  up- 
to-date  place  by  December  1  or  sooner;  a  first- 
class  dairy  and  stockman;  10  years  with  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  and  A.  R.  work;  can  get  re¬ 
sults;  sober  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  7649, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  teamster  wants  position,  estate  or 
large  commercial  farm;  Swedish,  age  35;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  farm  bred,  10  years  business  ex 
perience  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  7651, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  employment  on  genex-al  farm 
with  Christian  people;  no  others  need  apply; 
prefer  Western  New  York;  no  tobacco,  liquor 
nor  profanity;  steady  employment  only.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc, 


200- ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  C.  EVANS,  1004 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  town  property,  100-acre 
farm,  good  buildings.  OWNER,  9  Benton  St., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  chicken  farm,  140  acres  of  good  land; 
plenty  of  wood;  1,300  fruit  trees;  good  buildings, 
tools,  stock,  crops;  for  particulars  write  to  WM. 
JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year-round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  30  acres;  Central 
New  Jersey;  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  in¬ 
vestment.  ADVERTISER  7600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-4cre  poultry  farm,  one  mile  to 
Toms  River;  buildings  good  as  new,  capacity 
1,200;  pleasant  house  six  rooms,  electricity,  hot 
and  cold  water;  about  1,000  birds;  ready  for 
business;  $12,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER 
7621,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  79  acres  under 
cultivation;  house  and  barns  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  near  State  road;  price  reasonable;  inquire 
ADVERTISER  7628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — About  300  acres,  high,  woodlands, 
lake  site,  old-fashioned  house,  barns;  stocked 
trout  brook,  game  plentiful;  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  $110  per  a^re.  ADVERTISER  7633, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 220-acre  farm,  two  miles  off  State 
road,  on  mail  route:  telephone;  trout  creek; 
strong  soil;  $1,000  worth  of  woven  wire  fencing; 
11-room  house;  octagon  barn  60  ft.  diameter, 
stone  basement,  new  $500  roof;  hay,  grain;  $2,- 
000  cash  or  $3,000  on  time.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — 10  acres  plow  land  for  chickens  and 
vegetables;  near  public  school;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEAR  Kingston  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  farm, 
boarding  and  roadhouse;  140  acres  land;  first- 
class  buildings;  running  water,  electricity:  with 
machinery,  stock,  horses,  truck,  etc.;  $12,000. 
Owner,  B.  HOLST,  R.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


$1,950  BUYS  my  50-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
at  Liberty,  Maine;  8-room  house  with  furnace, 
hardwood  floors,  running  water  house  and  barn; 
large  wood  house  and  stable;  concrete  tie-up; 
large  sheep  house,  hen  houses  for  200  birds,  2- 
car  garage;  good  orchard,  wood  and  lumber; 
buildings  in  splendid  repair;  price  $1,950;  farm¬ 
ing  implements  of  all  kinds;  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hens;  stationary  engine  and  truck  will 
be  sold  at  slashed  prices;  write  for  photos  and 
detailed  information.  E.  C.  MARTIN,  231  Con- 
ant  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


235  ACRES,  State  road,  half  mile  to  village, 
railroad  ,  high  school,  bank,  cold  storage, 
churches;  midway  between  Rochester  and  Syra¬ 
cuse;  practically  all  tillable  including  60  acres 
fine  developed  muckland;  16-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  power,  heat  and  plumbing;  be¬ 
sides  four  rentable  tenement  houses;  large 
barns  with  equipment,  40-cow  dairy;  a  finely 
located  business  farm  and  home  at  pre-war 
prices,  with  or  without  equipment.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7634,  care  Rural  Ne\y-Yorker. 


108  ACRES,  good  buildings,  25  plow,  balance 
wood;  State  road;  stock,  tools,  crops;  1/3 
cash.  WARNER,  Clinton,  Conn. 


SEVEN-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  at  cost  of 
home-  $13,000,  M  cash.  W.  D.  SWARTZEL, 
R.  1,  Bx  126,  Key  port,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  Saratoga  County  grass  and 
grain  farm;  creek  watered  pasture,  large  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  grapes, 
strawberries  and  asparagus;  wood  for  home  use; 
barn  and  house  slate  roofed:  $1,000  down,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  7635,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


32-ACRE  muck  truck  farm  near  railroad  and  fine 
markets;  fully  equipped:  a  bargain;  liberal 
terms;  write  J.  A.  KIEA.RSTEAD,  Cherry  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store  and  business  with 
excellent  six-room  and  bath  fiat  over;  no  other 
store  near;  located  in  growing  section,  on  main 
highway,  and  modern  improvements;  $6,000 
cash  needed.  ADVERTISER  7636,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  home,  free  gas  and  oil  on  farm;  65  acres; 

good  farm  and  timber  land;  $2,400.  O.  M. 
CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Putnam  County,  650  acres,  11 
buildings,  all  as  stand,  $75,000;  spend  a  day, 
rain  or  shine  and  see  this  wonderful  estate; 
particulars.  AZZIMONTI,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  place  in  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania;  house,  barn,  good  wa¬ 
ter,  fruit;  near  high  school;  must  be  reason¬ 
able;  Catholic  family,  Americans,  good  refer¬ 
ence;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7643,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


133  ACRES,  Alfalfa,  bean,  wheat,  potato  land; 

half  mile  to  loading  point  and  school,  one  to 
State  road,  four  to  Batavia,  15,000  population; 
milk  contract  26c  per  gallon  if  desired .  price 
very  reasonable.  C.  E.  HUBBARD,  Stafford, 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  (for  sale);  4-room  house 
and  pantry,  cellar  (brooder  house  size  10  x  12) ; 
feed  shed,  chicken  house  25  x  16;  100  large 

pullets;  (pump  inside  kitchen);  price  $1,300. 
only  $450  cash;  see  owner,  no  agents.  ORLEY 
MASON,  Boyer  Ave.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  farm  for  sale,  Dover,  Del.,  110  acres; 

fine  home,  all  modern  Improvements,  electric 
light,  running  water,  hot  water  heat;  barns, 
cow  shed,  chicken  house,  wagon  sheds;  all  good 
condition;  two  sprayers,  tractor,  plows,  wheat 
drill,  manure  spreader;  fully  equipped  farm;  no 
agent.  ADVERTISER  7644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  bungalow,  6  rooms,  bath,  heat,  electric 
light,  running  w-ater;  34  acres;  2  chicken 
houses,  garage.  MR.  II.  IIULME,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  small 
farm  for  poultry  raising;  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  JOHN  MeBRIDE,  57  B’dale  Ave.,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  Eastern  Connecticut; 

good  roads,  near  excellent  market;  good 
buildings,  truck  land,  quantities  of  fruit;  pas¬ 
ture,  haylois,  wodland;  terms  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  splendid  buildings, 
metal  roofs,  cement  barn  floor;  tool,  ice,  poul¬ 
try  house;  sugar  bush  and  tools;  easy  farm  to 
work,  produces  big  xroI|S  potatoes,  ensilage 
corn,  grain;  good  milk  market;  telephone;  price 
$2,750;  will  sell  tools,  50  tons  hay,  24  head 
stock  and  household  furniture  reasonably;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  REV.  CLINTON  J.  COON, 
DeRuyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Dairy  or  sheep  farm,  232  acres 
rolling  land,  80  acres  of  spring  watered  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  under  cultivation;  plenty  of  wood; 
10  miles  from  city  of  25,000,  three  miles  to 
railroad  and  good  market  and  State  roa  1  with 
prospect  of  State  road  nassing  the  farm;  one 
mile  to  school,  good  neighbors  and  churches; 
good  farm  8-room  house  and  barn,  garage  and 
chicken  house;  14  head  cattle,  5  horses,  3  0  pigs, 
50  chickens;  new  silo  filled,  20  tons  hay.  straw,' 
400  bushels  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  and 
all  farming  tools;  located  in  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y. ;  $40  an  acre  takes  everything.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  hank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg  , 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


1  v*1  •» ^  ‘  »  l  1  ,V  *111 

order;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  3.0  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM  3330 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


NEW  buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


$6  f.o.b 


NEW  honey,  light.  $7.50;  dark,  $6  per  60-lb. 

can.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana 
Pa. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale. 
MOORE,  Wampsvllle,  N.  Y. 


A.  A. 


PURE  honey,  comb  and  extracted;  latest  price¬ 
list  free.  ROSOOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1; 
BARCLAY,  Riverton, 


gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.60' 
buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50- 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb’ 
$4  and  $3:  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o  b  here' 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  beets,  $10  per  ton,  earlond  lots 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5  lbs.,  $1.  postpaid 
tlfird  zone,  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order.  MRS.  MARVIN  II.  SMITH,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  new  buckwheat  honey,  60-ib. 

can,  $6;  2,  $11.50,  f.o.b.  S.  S.  STRATTON 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  apple  grader  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  HILLOREST  ORCHARDS,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  farm  home — A  home  for  elderly  and 
convalescents,  quiet  and  restful;  permanent 
if  desired;  all  conveniences.  M,  A.  MERTZ, 
Box  22,  Akron.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once  second-hand  bean  thrasher; 

state  condition,  size,  price.  BOX  15,  Sads- 
buryville,  Pa. 


STEARNS  light  plant,  3  killowatt,  two  genera¬ 
tors,  110  volts;  56  batteries;  used  short  time- 
.less  half  cost.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wnshing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $8;  40  lbs.,  $5;  clover, 
$5.90;  10  lbs.,  within  third  zone,  $1.90;  clover. 
$2.15;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 

N.  Y. 


HEN  manure.  15c  per  bushel,  at  farm;  vevv 
dry;  contains  some  straw*.  HARRY  N.  CON¬ 
NER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1.  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  dark  clover,  $7.20:  buckwheat,  $0. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  well  colored  Northern  Spy 
apples,  free  from  worms  and  fungus;  $5  per 
bbl.  f.o.b.  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  JOHN  Q.  WELLS, 
Fruitmore,  Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid;  60  lbs. 
here.  $6;  clover,  $7.80.  M.  BALLARD,  Rox- 
bury.  N.  Y. 


LINSEED  MEAL  “ THE  TINY  WEIGHT  THAT  TIPS  THE  SCALE” 


Where  Money  Is  Made 

Where  year  after  year,  profits  are  made  of  dairymen,  feeders,  breeders  and  general 
under  practical,  every-day  farm  conditions;  farmers  for  being  a  splendid  investment. 

Linseed  Meal  is  given  credit  by  thousands  These  men  all  report  that — 

LINSEED  MEAL  CONSTITUTES  A  LAR.GE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  GRAIN  RATION 


Farm  grown  feeds  are  supplemented  by  Linseed 
Meal  in  amounts  varying  from  seven  per  cent 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  grain  ration.  The 
Linseed  Meal  is  used  for  its  triple  value — its 


high  protein  content 
ditioning  qualities  and 
Read  below  a  few  of 
receiving  regarding  the 


Cattleman  Figures  100% 
Returns  on  the  Dollar 

I  figure  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  linseed  meal  to 
bring  in  a  return  of 
100%.  This  profit  seems 
even  bigger  when  you 
take  into  consideration 
the  better  finish  secured 
with  the  linseed  meal  and 
the  fact  that  hogs  running 
after  the  cattle  do  much 
better. 

This  has  been  my  actual 
experience  in  feeding  cat¬ 
tle;  I  positively  know  of 
what  I  write  as  I  weigh 
all  cattle  every  thirty  days. 
LAWRENCE  I.  TODT 
Morris,  Ill. 


And  Another  Farmer  Re¬ 
ports  Two  Dollars  for 
Every  Dollar  Invested 

My  herd  average  for  sixteen  cows  is  440  lbs.  fat.  I 
attribute  this  largely  to  the  ration  fed  these  cows. 
For  every  dollar  invested  in  feed,  my  test  book  shows 
that  I  get  two  dollars  in  return. 

The  grain  ration  fed  consists  of  six  parts  ground 
oats,  four  to  eight  parts  ground  corn  and  cob  meal, 
two  parts  linseed  meal,  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal. 
I  feed  annually  four  tons  of  linseed  meal  and  consider 
it  a  sound  investment.  THOS.  HANSEN 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Ate  Less  Corn  and  Topped  the  Market 

For  the  last  sixty  days  this  year  I  fed  a  load  of  25  head  of  cheap 
cattle.  They  cost  me  $30.20  a  head.  I  put  them  in  the  yard  the 
6th  of  November  and  fed  them  light  until  the  middle  of  December, 
when  I  got  them  on  full  feed  as  fast  as  I  could. 

After  getting  them  on  a  heavy  feed  of  oil  meal  (4  lbs.  yer  head 
per  day),  was  able  to  save  three  bushels  of  corn  a  day. 

The  cattle  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  April  29  over  1,092  pounds 
and  topped  the  market  at  $11.40.  W.  E.  SIGLIN,  Dunlap,  la. 

YOUR  RATIONS  EASILY  BALANCED 
FOR  GREATER  PROFIT 

We  can  help  you — easily  but  accu¬ 
rately.  It  has  all  been  figured  out  in 
the  two  books  listed  in  the  Coupon 
below.  These  books  are  chock  full  of 
feeding  rations  which  include  all  man¬ 
ner  of  feeds  in  various  proportions, 
extensively  used  by  farmers,  breeders, 
feeders  and  experiment  stations.  Get 
these  books,  and  in  addition  write  to 
our  Secretary,  who  has  had  extensive 
farm  and  experiment  station  experi¬ 
ence,  if  you  have  any  unusual  feeding 
problems  to  solve.  No  obligation. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
deptjio  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 
ROOM  1128,  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or 
both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  “X” 
below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as 
told  by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and 
Dairymen.” 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author 
with  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority 
on  Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

Name. 


Dairyman  Says,  “Cheapest  Feed  Considering  Returns” 

I  certainly  would  go  to  extreme  measures  to  get  lin¬ 
seed  meal  before  I  would  go  without  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market  at  the 
piesent  time,  considering  the  returns  for  each  dollar 
invested.  Furthermore,  it  has  that  cooling  effect  on  the 
system,  it  is  an  appetizer,  and  it  gives  that  bloom  and 
condition  which  is  so  essential  for  large  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  think  I  can  double  my  money  by  feeding  linseed 
meal  in  my  rations.  If  I  were  to  omit  linseed  meal 
from  my  rations  I  would  not  get  much  milk  and 
would  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  cows  under  those 
conditions.  CHARLES  SHUMAN,  White  Water,  Wis. 

Necessary  in  Raising  Big  Calves 
I  have  been  a  constant  user  of  linseed  meal  for  a 
number  of  years  and  find  that  it  has  no  competitor  in 
this  line. 

For  example,  I  find  it  impossible  to  raise  calves  with¬ 
out  linseed  meal.  A  ration  of  oats,  linseed  meal  and 
barley  has  always  raised  me  good,  big,  rugged-boned 
calves.  I  also  find  it  very  satisfactory  for  my  dairy 
cows.  RALPH  C.  DAVIES,  Golden,  Colo. 

Worth  $75.00  per  Ton  for  Hogs 

We  find  linseed  oil  meal  the  best  of  all  commercial  feeds. 

We  give  yearlings  one  pound  per  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  feed 
and  the  last  60  days  increase  the  amount  to  three  pounds  per  day. 
For  pigs,  about  ten  pounds  to  a  bushel  of  ground  oats  makes  a  rich 
slop. 

Last  year  oil  meal  at  $45.00  per  ton  and  corn  at  $1.00  per 
bushel  made  the  meal  worth  $75.00  per  ton  when  fed  to  feeding 
hogs. 

We  consider  linseed  meal  a  great  feed  for  all  farm  animals. 

DORAN  BROTHERS,  Ohio,  Illinois. 

Used  Uninterruptedly  for  Twenty-Five  Years 

We  have  been  using  linseed  meal  in  our  ration  uninterruptedly 
for  over  twenty-five  years  and  would  not  feel  that  we  could 
“keep  house”  without  it. 

Personally  we  should  as  soon  think  of  trying  to  make  "bricks 
without  straw”  as  to  compound  a  ration  without  linseed  meal. 
A.  F.  PIERCE,  Prop.,  Sheomet  Farm,  Jerseys,  Winchester,  N.  H.: 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

Room  1128,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(34%),  its  general  con¬ 
its  high  manurial  value, 
the  many  letters  we  are 
value  of  this  great  feed: 

12%  to  30%  of  Dairy 
Rations — ‘  ‘Nothing 
to  Take  Its 
Place” 

The  proportion  of  oil 
meal  used  in  our  ration 
is  as  follows: 

Test  cows,  12%;  dairy 
cows,  10  to  15%;  calves, 

25  to  30%. 

I  find  the  use  of  the  oil 
meal  very  satisfactory,  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  to 
take  its  place,  or  just  as 
good.  It  aids  digestion 
and  we  have  very  little 
trouble  along  this  line  and 
contribute  the  reason  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  use  of  meal. 

It  keeps  the  coat  sleek  and 
glossy  and  in  nice,  healthy 
condition. 

WM.  FIELDEN,  Mgr., 

Beaver  Dahl  Stock  Farm,  Holstein-Fresian  Cattle, 

Montgomery,  N,  Y. 

What  Bill  Burns,  Nationally  Known  Sheep 
Buyer,  Says 

Bill  Burns,  well  known  authority  on  all  kinds  of  sheep  and  a  sales¬ 
man  on  the  Chicago  market  for  a  great  many  years,  says:  "I  could 
give  hundreds  of  instances  where  oil  meal  proved  its  worth,  and 
after  many  years  of  close  study  and  observing  results,  obtained  with 
most  every  known  combination  of  feeds,  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
think  oil  meal  is  the  best  rationer  I  know  of  for  keeping  lambs 
healthy,  producing  economical  and  big  gains  and  for  producing 
the  finish  so  much  desired  on  the  market. 

Recommended  Widely  by  Poultrymen 

O.  H.  Hanke,  Poultry  Specialist  and  Journalist  of  Madison,  Wis., 
writes:  "Will  say  that  linseed  oil  meal  is  recommended  quite 
widely  by  poultrymen  as  an  excellent  feed,  especially  during  the 
molting  period.  It  is  also  often  fed  to  late  hatched  growing 
pullets  to  aid  them  in  feathering  out  quickly  in  time  for  the  fall 
egg  production.” 


Town. 

R.  F.  D. 


•  State. 


THESE 

BOOKS 

WILL 

HELP 

YOU 


Both  are  practical 
books,  dealing  with  the  dollars  and  cents 
side  of  feeding  Linseed  Meal.  The  one  book 
is  by  successful  feeders,  dairymen  and  breed¬ 
ers.  The  other  is  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison, 
author  with  W.  A.  Henry,  "Feeds  and 
Feeding.” 
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A  Soft  Seat — The  Sheep  are  on  The  Up  Grade  Now 


I 


-this  “U.S.  Blue  Ribbon  Boot 


BLUE  RIBBON 


Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


The  “U.S  ” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

An  all-rubber  arctic  that 
slips  right  on  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot. 
Red  with  gray  sole,  all  red, 
or  black — 4  or  6  buckles. 


Buy  a  pair.  It  will  pay  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


SLIP  on  a  pair — get  them  into 
action — see  the  stuff  that’s  in 
them — and  you’ll  understand  why  we 
say  this  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
a  brute  for  wear! 

Look  at  that  thick,  over-sized  sole 
— made  from  a  single  piece  of  the 
toughest  rubber. 

Rubber  so  live  and  elastic  it  will 
stretch  jive  times  ^ 

its  leneth!  Thar’s 


cracking  and  breaking — stays  pliable 
and  waterproof. 

These  boots  have  rugged  strength 
— and  lots  of  it.  From  4  to  11  sepa¬ 
rate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric  go 
into  every  pair! 

When  you  get  “U.  S.”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  boots  or  overshoes  you’ll  find 
they’ve  got  long  wear  built  all 
through  them!  And  they  are  as  flex¬ 
ible  and  as  comfortable  as  you  could 
wish. 


Five  times  its  length  it  stretches! 
That’s  what  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from 
any  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or 
overshoe  will  do.  This  rubber  resists 
cracking  and  breaking — stays  flexible 
and  waterproof. 


The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  line  is 
the  result  of  75  years’  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear.  Every 
pair  is  built  by  master  workmen 

— and  shows  it! 
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“Soft  Drinks” — A  Menace  to  the  Milk  Trade 


E  are  convinced  that  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  and  consumption  of  soft  drinks 
or  “pop"’  is  likely  to  become  a  greater 
menace  to  dairying  than  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  or  other  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  ever  was.  The  counterfeit  of  colored  inferior 
fats  can  be  at  least  partly  regulated  by  law,  but  this 
“pop”  is  a  more  dangerous  competitor,  because  it  is 
not  a  counterfeit  or  imitation,  and  there  must  be 
self-denial  and  personal  activity  on  the  part  of  dairy¬ 
men  if  the  increasing  competition  is  to  be  overcome. 
We  have  been  discussing  this  question  with  a  chem¬ 
ist  of  long  experience  with  these  soft  drinks,  and  the 
following  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation.  Some 
of  these  beverages  are  cleanly  made  in  a  sanitary 
manner,  but  too  many  of  them  are  cheap  and  filthy, 
besides  being  very  expensive. 

What  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  this 
soft  drink  trade? 

“With  the  advent  of  prohibition,  concurrent  with 
wartime,  a  condition  arose  wherein  the  soft  drink 
industry  became  flourishing.  Since  1918  the  indus¬ 
try  has  grown  until  it  is  estimated  that  five  billion 
bottles  of  soft  drinks  are  consumed  every  year.  The 
ever-increasing  road  stand  has  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  bottled  “sodas”  until  it  is  the  principal 
article  of  sale  and  the 
chief  source  of  revenue. 

A  few  years  ago.  soft 
drinks  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  at  the  soda 
fountain,  b  ut  t  o  d  a  y 
practically  every  grocer 
lias  cases  of  it  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.” 

It  is  then  largely  a 
matter  of  improved  dis¬ 
tribution,  somewhat  like 
what  we  notice  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  fruits, 
bread  and  other  foods? 

“Yes,  that  is  true. 

There  has  been  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  put  this  ‘pop*  on 
sale  so  that  it  will  in¬ 
stantly  attract  the  eye 
of  a  thirsty  man.  The 
only  way  for  dairymen 
and  fruit  growers  to 
compete  successfully  is 
to  have  milk  and  fruit 
juices  just  as  thorough¬ 
ly  distributed  in  pack¬ 
ages  that  will  not  add 
too  much  to  the  cost.” 

What  is  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  soft  drink  business? 

“Soft  drinks  are  consumed  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  thirst  and  to  tickle  the  palate.  There  is 
also  some  stimulating  value  in  the  ingredients.  In 
a  new  industry,  with  unscrupulous  manufacturers, 
a  vast  amount  of  impure  and  illegal  bottled  soft 
drinks  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  detect  them  in  time  and 
prevent  their  sale.” 

What  are  they  made  of? 

“All  soft  drinks  contain  water,  flavor,  sweetening, 
color,  usually  a  condiment  and  almost  all  of  them 
contain  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  water  is  usually 
ordinary  well  water  or  tap  water,  and  it  is  not  ster¬ 
ile.  In  the  handling,  the  water  often  becomes  con¬ 
taminated  and  the  water  may  be  a  source  of  disease. 
The  substances  added  to  the  water  to  make  the  soft 
drink  do  not  sterilize  the  product.  Dishonest  pro¬ 
ducers  often  add  boric  acid  or  borates,  salicylic  acid 
or  salicylates,  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluorides,  or  other 
preservatives,  as  acetanilid.” 

What  about  the  flavors  used? 

“The  flavors  include  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  root 
beer,  chocolate,  wild  cherry,  lemon,  strawberry,  rasp¬ 
berry,  orange,  pineapple,  grape,  peach,  pear  and 
other  less  widely  distributed  flavors,  as  muscidine, 
etc.  These  flavors  are  of  two  general  types,  (1) 
those  from  a  natural  source  as  the  root,  leaves,  bark 
or  fruit  of  plants,  and  (2)  those  made  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  by  synthesizing  chemicals.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  requires  all  beverages  made 
with  artificial  flavors  to  be  labelled  accordingly. 


This  regulation  applies  to  bottled  beverages  intend¬ 
ed  for  interstate  shipment.  Artificial  flavors,  made 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  are  products  that  sim¬ 
ulate  the  odor  of  cherry,  grape,  raspberry,  peach, 
pear,  wintergreen,  etc.  These  flavors  have  a  decided 
odor,  but  they  are  all  deficient  in  taste.  Vanillin  is 
manufactured  and  closely  resembles  vanilla  extract. 
This  is  very  commonly  used  in  soft  drinks,  and  while 
labels  are  required  showing  its  presence,  it  is  seldom 
that  labels  do  so  indicate  its  presence.” 

Then  these  chemical  flavors  are  used :*  ft  would 
not  be  quite  so  bad  if  tliese  soft,  drinks  provided  a 
good  market  for  pure  fruit  juices. 

“Usually  two  or  more  flavors  are  combined  to  give 
the  desired  bouquet.  Ginger  ale,  for  instance  fre¬ 
quently  contains  lime  juice,  oil  of  limes,  orange, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  ginger  extract.  Lemon  extract 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  citronella  or 
oil  of  lemon-grass.  Chemicals,  as  isoamyl  isovaler¬ 
ate  give  a  flavor  of  apples,  ethyl  butyrate  smells  like 
pineapples  and  isoamyl  acetate  smells  like  pears. 
Almost  every  flavor  can  be  made  at  the  chemist’s 
table,  and  practically  all  flavors  so  made  find  their 
way  into  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks.” 

What  is  used  to  sweeten  them? 

“Usually  granulated  sugar  is  used,  but  whenever 


there  is  a  saving  of  the  fraction  of  a  cent  on  a  pound 
the  inferior  commercial  glucose  is  used.  This  com¬ 
mercial  glucose  is  a  manufactured  product,  made  by 
letting  muriatic  acid  act  on  cornstarch.  The  re¬ 
sulting  product  is  a  mixture  of  various  sweet  sub¬ 
stances.  Commercial  glucose  is  seldom  pure,  and 
is  of  low  food  value  as  compared  to  sucrose,  the  or¬ 
dinary  granulated  sugar.  The  commercial  glucose 
gives  a  ‘body’  to  soft  drinks,  and  this  is  deemed  es¬ 
sential  when  inferior  flavoring  extracts  are  used. 
The  Federal  food  and  drug  act  requires  that  all 
beverages  containing  any  sweetening  other  than 
sucrose  (granulated  sugar)  have  a  label  indicating 
the  sweetening  substance.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
anyone  ever  sees  a  bottle  so  labelled.  The  chemist 
finds  the  illegal  glucose  and  the  prohibited  saccha¬ 
rine  is  very  many  samples  of  soft  drinks.  Usually 
in  ginger  ale,  phosphate  drinks,  lemon  sours,  etc., 
there  is  from  14  to  1  %  oz.  of  sugar  to  an  8-oz. 
bottle.” 

What  is  the  “pop”  or  kick  to  the  stuff? 

“Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  in  all  bottled  drinks,  and 
when  it  is  properly  introduced  into  the  bottle,  it  is 
harmless.  Some  crude  manufacturers  get  limestone, 
washing  soda  or  acid  into  the  bottles.  Fortunately 
there  is  not  very  much  danger  to  health  from  the 
small  amounts  of  impurities  from  this  source,  but 
there  is  always  some  menace,  and  in  any  event  it 
is  usually  a  very  nasty  mess.” 

ITow  do  they  color  it? 

“Almost  all  bottled  soft  drinks  are  colored  arti¬ 
ficially.  Caramel  (scorched  sugar)  is  the  common 


coloring  matter  in  ginger  ale,  root  beer,  sarsaparilla, 
birch  beer  and  chocolate.  Of  the  1,500  coal  tar  dyes 
the  law  allows  only  amaranth,  ponceau  3R,  ery- 
tli rosin,  orange,  napthol  yellow,  light  green  SF  yel¬ 
lowish,  indigo  disulphoacid  to  be  used.  These  are 
coal  tar  dyes  and  are  permitted  when  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  dye  is  carefully  supervised  and  the  dyes 
are  pure.  The  manufacturers  often  buy  dyes  ou  the 
open  market  and  do  not  have  them  examined  for 
purity,  so  deleterious  substances  are  taken  in  when 
the  soda  is  drunk.  Other  forbidden  dyes  are  used. 
It  is  a  tedious  process  to  detect  foreign  dyes  and 
lawsuits  are  expensive  and  the  outcome  dubious. 
Soft  drink  manufacturers  take  a  chance  frequently 
and  use  coal  tar  dyes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  injury  to  health  these  poisonous  coal  tar  dyes 
cause.” 

What  about  acids  and  condiments? 

“Ginger  ale,  cherry,  the  colas,  lemon,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  orange,  pineapple,  grape  and  the  phos¬ 
phates  contain  fruit  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  (mineral  acids)  are  very  frequently 
added.  It  is  illegal  to  add  mineral  acids,  but  they 
are  commonly  found  in  samples  of  soft  drinks.  Red 
pepper  or  capsicum  is  added  to  many  soft  drinks 
to  increase  the  pungency.'  Cloves,  nutmeg,  cinna¬ 
mon,  allspice,  are  com¬ 
monly  added  to  impart 
flavor.  Chemical  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  these  condi¬ 
ments  are  used  more 
frequently  than  the  nat¬ 
ural  substances.” 

Is  the  bottling  done  in 
a  sanitary  manner? 

“Not  always.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  soft  drinks 
are  bottled  under  filthy 
conditions.  Bottles  are 
sometimes  not  washed 
before  refilling.  Flies 
infest  the  syrup  rooms 
and  the  filling  rooms 
are  often  unscreened. 
Some  manufacturers 
screen  the  product  in¬ 
stead  of  the  windows.” 

Have  these  sof  t, 
drinks  any  food  value? 

“There  is  little  food 
value  in  soft  drinks; 
absolutely  nothing  to 
compare  with  mil  k. 
Sugar  is  the  main  sub¬ 
stance  that  gives  any 
food  value.  One  ounce 
of  candy  has  more 
sugar  than  eight  ounces  of  soda.  The  bottles  are  of 
odd  size  and  the  bottles  cannot  be  completely  filled, 
so  the  manufacturer  gives  a  short  weight  and  a  short 
measure  as  well  as  supplying  practically  every  in¬ 
gredient  either  impure  or  substituted.  In  truth  this 
stuff  is,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said,  just  merely  com¬ 
mon  water,  not  always  pure,  colored  and  sweetened 
with  chemicals.” 

“What  is  the  outlook  for  the  trade? 

“There  are  probably  15,000  establishments  making 
soft  drinks  and  the  proper  supervision  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  While  it  is  unlikely  the  use  of  soft  drinks 
will  soon  diminish,  the  use  of  milk  as  a  beverage 
certainly  can  increase.  The  proper  place  to  begin 
milk  drinking  is  in  the  home,  and  once  the  habit  is 
acquired,  it  will  be  demanded  at  stands,  and  only 
the  stands  serving  milk  will  get  the  better  trade.” 

Then  the  future  of  this  trade  and  the  substitute 
of  milk  or  fruit  juices  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves? 

“Exactly,  while  the  law  and  its  agents  can  do 
something  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of 
this  stuff  it  cannot  help  much  in  changing  the 
popular  taste  or  demand.  At  present  this  great 
ocean  of  soft  drink  is  consumed  because  it  appeals 
to  the  eye  and  is  always  before  the  people  whenever 
they  demand  liquid.  The  public  taste  must  be 
changed  and  milk  and  other  pure  drinks  must  come 
right  out  in  competition  at  every  public  place.  The 
place  to  begin  is  at  home.  The  producer  must  help 
develop  the  taste  and  desire  for  milk.” 


Getting  His  J ack-o-lantern  Ready.  Fig.  491 
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A  Jersey  “Tenant  From  Year  to  Year” 

January  1,  1913,  A  leases  a  house  and  lot  to  B  for 
one  year  with  the  the  privilege  of  five.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  January  1,  1919,  nothing  is  said  by 
either  party  as  to  any  change  in  terms,  and  B  con¬ 
tinues  to  reside  on  the  place,  to  the  present  time,  mean¬ 
while  complying  with  the  terms  of  said  lease  in  every 
respect,  and  has  paid  the  1925  rent,  although  not  due 
until  January  1,  1926.  A  came  on  the  place  in  May 
of  this  year  and  set  up  a  roadside  stand,  and  began 
storing  equipment  in  the  barn,  from  which  A  has  now 
practically  excluded  B.  A  has  accomplished  this  under 
the  guise  of  a  friendly  development  of  the  place,  B 
making  no  active  protest  until  A  boldly  declared  his 
plan  had  been  thus  to  gain  possession.  A  now  claims 
the  lease  expired  in  1919,  and  that  B  resides  on  the 
place  on  sufferance  only,  although  the  lease  bears  A’s 
receipt  in  full  for  rent  to  December  11,  1923.  A  has 
virtually  taken  possession  of  everything  except  the 
dwelling  B  occupies,  even  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
crops.  B’s  view  is,  that  in  law,  he  is  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  therefore  living  under  the  terms  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  lease,  and  that  A  cannot  gain  possession  in  this 
manner,  without  some  formal  notice  or  due  process  of 
law.  G.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

XHlE  tenant,  is  entitled  to  remain  upon  the 
}  premises  he  is  now  occupying  unmolested.  He 
is  what  the  law  terms  as  a  tenant  from  year  to  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we 
might  explain  why  in  this  instance  B  is  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year.  On  January  1,  1925,  B  tendered 
A  the  rent  for  the  year  1925  and  A  accepted  the 
same,  thereby  establishing  a  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  even  though  the  original  lease  had  ex¬ 
pired.  Since  the  payment  is  by  a  yearly  rent,  the 
court  would  treat  the  tenant  as  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year.  The  landlord  having  treated  the  tenant  as 
such  is  not  able  to  eject  him  from  the  premises  un¬ 
til  the  expiration  of  the  term,  which  will  be  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1926.  If  A,  the  landlord,  had  not  accepted 
the  rent  B  would  have  been  a  tenant  at  will  or 
sufferance  and  could  be  put  off  or  ejected  at  any 
time. 

Furthermore  B  may  bring  an  action  in  trespass 
or  start  a  proceeding  in  the  district  court  to  have 
A  put  off  the  premises,  as  A  has  no  right  to  come 
on  the  property  occupied  by  B. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  have  access 
to  the  New  Jersey  laws  they  will  find  a  case  on 
the  subject  quite  fully  discussed  in  97  New  Jersey 
law,  page  493.  y.  e. 


“Bug  Against  Bug” 

What  is  this  insect  that  I  am  sending  you?  I  found 
it  on  a  tree.  h.  t.  p. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

HERE  are  470,000  species  of  insects  known,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,000,000  or  more 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  each  species  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  millions  of  individuals  of  its  own  kind. 
For  example  the  great  English  scientist,  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,  some  years  ago  made  the  statement  that  in  the 
course  of  10  generations,  supposing  all  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  survive,  the  progeny  of  a  single  aphid 
would  “contain  more  ponderable  substance  than  500,- 
000,000  of  stout  men ;  that  is,  more  than  the  whole 
population  of  China.”  Some  years  ago  I  followed 
the  life  history  of  the  common  cabbage  aphid 
through  one  whole  year,  keeping  the  insect  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  during  the  colder  months.  There 
were  32  generations  during  the  year,  and  16  genera¬ 
tions  between  March  31  and  October  2,  while  each 
mother  aphid  gave  birth,  on  the  average,  to  50  young. 
A  little  exercise  in  arithmetic  will  show  that  in  a 
dozen  generations  or  so  the  progeny  of  a  single 
mother  aphid  starting  on  March  31,  if  all  of  them 
live,  will  amount  to  an  enormous  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  weighing  many  billions  of  tons — much  more 
than  Mr.  Huxley’s  estimate.  One  can  figure  this 
out  when  I  say  that  an  average  cabbage  aphid  weighs 
1.4  milligrams.  It  is  then  not  only  the  great  number 
of  kinds  of  insects  in  the  world  that  make  them 
such  pests,  but  it  is  the  rapidity  of  increase  of  the 
different  species  that  makes  them  such  formidable 
enemies  of  man.  If  all  of  the  eggs  of  insects  that 
are  laid,  hatched,  and  all  of  the  young  insects  lived 
to  become  mature,  I  am  quite  sure  there  would  be  no 
room  for  man  upon  the  earth.  Fortunately  this 
doesn’t  happen.  There  are  many  forces  working  to 
prevent  it — birds,  extremes  of  temperature,  rain, 
drought,  disease,  insects  themselves.  It  is  a  fact 
that  insects  are  their  own  worst  enemy.  I  refer  to 
those  insects  particularly  that  are  parasites  of  other 
insects.  Again,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  it  were  not 
for  these  parasitic  insects  the  crops  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist  would  be,  in  many  seasons,  utterly  destroyed. 

The  interesting  insect  sent  by  II.  T.  P.  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  the  general  statement  just 
made.  There  is  a  Avasp-lik^  insect,  known  as  the 


“pigeon  horntail,”  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
accompanying  picture,  that  bores  a  hole  about  one- 
half  inch  deep  in  beech,  maple,  apple  and  other  trees 
and  lays  an  egg  in  the  opening  thus  made.  The  egg 
hatches  into  a  tiny  whitish  larva  that  begins  boring 
a  tunnel  into  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  The  larva  finally  becomes  over  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  if  it  lives,  and  it  eventually  makes 
a  long  tunnel  in  the  wood  which  forms  a  serious 
wound  in  the  tree.  But  not  always,  by  any  means, 
does  the  larva  of  the  pigeon  horntail  live  to  become 
full  grown. 

While  the  pigeon  horntail  grub  is  gnawing  away 
in  its  burrow  a  curious-looking  insect,  an  ichneumon- 
fly,  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture,  comes  that  way  and  begins  to  investigate  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  By  what  acute  sense  the  ichneu¬ 
mon-fly  is  able  to  locate  the  borer  in  the  wood  I  do 
not  know.  If  she  hears  the  grub  of  the  pigeon  horn¬ 
tail  gnawing  the  wood,  her  “ear”  is  attuned  to 
sounds  beyond  the  range  of  our  ears.  If  she  lo¬ 
cates  the  grub  by  the  odor  left  in  the  “tracks”  of 
the  mother  horntail  when  the  latter  bored  her  hole 


Pigeon  Horntails  Above;  Ichneumon  Fly  With  Its  Long 
Ovipositor  Beloio.  Fig.  492 


and  deposited  her  egg,  the  ichneumon’s  sense  of 
smell  must  be  refined  to  an  intensity  beyond  any¬ 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Of  course,  we 
don’t  know  how  many  horntail  grubs  the  ichneumon- 
fly  may  miss,  but  there  are  a  good  many  ichneumon- 
flies  in  the  world,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  live  and  grow,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  by  finding 
a  grub  of  some  kind  to  feed  upon. 

At  any  rate,  the  iclineumon-fly  with  her  long, 
slender,  thread-like  ovipositor  (see  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture,  Fig.  492)  begins  to  bore  a  hole  through 
the  bark  and  wood  of  the  beech  or  maple  tree  for 
the  purpose  of  tapping  the  tunnel  of  the  pigeon  horn¬ 
tail  grub ;  and  what  a  remarkable  boring  instrument 
these  slender  filaments  are;  six  inches  long  and  as 
flexible  and  limber  as  a  fiddlestring;  yet,  by  elevat¬ 
ing  them  into  a  long  loop  over  the  back  of  her  body 
which  serves  as  a  derrick,  the  owner  drills  a  hole 
through  hard  beech  bark  and  Avood  until  the  burrow 
of  the  horntail  grub  is  reached.  She  then  lays  an 
egg  through  the  hole.  The  egg  hatches  into  a  tiny 
grub  which  wanders  along  the  burrow  of  the  horn¬ 
tail  until  it  finds  the  latter,  Avhen  it  fastens  itself  to 
its  Adctim  and  destroys  it  by  sucking  its  blood. 

There  are  hundreds  of  species  of  ichneumon-flies, 
all  of  which  are  parasitic  upon  other  species  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  thus  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  man  by 
exterminating  pests  that  if  left  to  live  and  multiply 
would  destroy  many  dollars  worth  of  crops. 

GLENN  W.  HEBRICK. 


October  17,  1925 

Men  Who  Do  Things 

NEXT  to  the  editorial  page,  and  Hope  Farm,  we 
turn  to  the  letters  of  men  and  women  doing 
things  on  their  farms.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  what 
folks  are  doing,  and  how  they  live.  Also,  their 
recreations  are  interesting.  There  have  been  re¬ 
ports  from  men  who  are  making  success  these  string¬ 
ent  times.  They  are  hopeful,  calculated  to  increase 
the  comfort,  happiness  and  confidence  of  farm  life. 
The  writer  had  a  talk  showing  how  our  net  profits 
are  increasing  annually.  Well,  my  eyes  are  full  of 
clover  dust  tonight  and  I  cannot  read,  so  here  goes 
for  this  afternoon. 

It  is  about  the  national  deficit,  clover,  the  best 
growth  to  improve  land,  as  good  a  feed  as  ever  grew, 
and  a  money-maker  at  present.  We  had  IS  acres 
that  filled  a  mow  from  which  was  baled  40  tons  of 
Timothy  when  that  paid.  Then  we  made  a  second 
cutting  of  about  one-third  the  area  around  the  field 
to  fill  the  Iamb  barn  with  nice,  soft,  sweet  hay,  and 
the  balance  of  the  field  was  cut  for  seed.  There  are 
32  bushels  of  the  nice  little  grains  in  bags  tonight. 
Seed  was  $22  at  sowing  time  last  Spring,  and  is 
quoted  at  $15  for  next,  but  it  may  run  up  on  the 
men  who  need  to  buy  then.  A  little  figuring,  with 
these  prices  shaded  will  show  net  profit  on  that  hill 
field,  with  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the  land  paid. 

This  field  has  been  in  wheat  often  when  wheat 
paid,  and  gave  an  average  of  33  bushels.  That  will 
not  pay  now  wihen  the  plant  food  subtracted  and  all 
•expenses  are  counted.  It  would  grow  potatoes  which 
might  pay  about  half  time,  but  there  is  too  much  of 
a  chance  of  only  swapping  dollars.  It  would  grow 
two  tons  of  Timothy,  Avhich  at  cost  of  delivery 
baled  would  be  a  certain  loss,  but  it  will  bring  60 
or  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  feed  to  live  stock, 
and  he  a  sure  thing.  This  clover  straw  will  go 
back  to  the  field  and  the  soil  will  be  full  of  seed,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  raked,  and  turned  Avith  a  side-delivery. 
Then  there  may  be  a  volunteer  set  some  year,  as 
there  has  been  on  ■  fields.  Sheep  and  cloA'er  are 
deficits.  Neither  is  expensive.  This  field  has  a 
sandstone  foundation  and  never  had  a  spoonful  of 
lime,  except  the  sulphate  in  acid  phosphate.  Defi¬ 
cits  are  the  things  to  grow  unless  there  is  a  market 
for  luxuries.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


What  is  An  Apple  Tree  Worth? 

ONE  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  things  connected 
with  orchard  woi*k  is  trying  to  agree  upon 
the  actual  value  of  a  fruit  tree.  The  potential  value 
of  such  a  tree  may  be  considerable.  For  instance, 
there  are  some  trees  which  average  a  crop  that 
would  pay  a  percentage  on  $75  or  $100,  yet  of  course, 
no  one  could  give  a  valuation  of  that  size.  Such 
valuation  would  depend  upon  the  variety,  condition 
and  care  of  the  tree,  the  kind  of  soil  it  is  groAA’ing  in, 
the  nearness  to  market,  and  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  business  ability  of  the  owner,  for  it  is 
evident  that  one  man  can  sell  a  crop  of  fruit  to  far 
better  advantage  than  another  man  can.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  in  court  where  the  question 
of  tree  valuation  Avas  considered.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  fire  broke  into  the  orchard  from  a  railroad 
or  from  fire  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor.  This  fire 
swept  through  the  orchard  and  destroyed  a  number 
of  trees.  In  other  cases,  a  road  or  some  big  im¬ 
provement  made  it  necessary  to  tear  up  part  of  the 
orchard  and  thus  destroy  a  number  of  trees.  The 
question  of  damages  came  up  in  such  cases,  and  it  is 
usually  found  very  difficult  to  agree.  In  one  case. 
AvTiere  a  number  of  peach  trees  proved  to  be  mis¬ 
fits,  that  is,  not  true  to  name,  the  suit  AA'as  brought 
for  damages,  as  it  aa^s  claimed  that  the  trees  Avere 
worthless.  In  that  case,  the  ruling  of  the  court  was 
that  the  value  of  the  land  on  Avhich  the  fruit  stood 
Avas  to  be  considered,  and  the  damages  should  equal 
the  value  of  the  land  before  it  was  planted  and  its 
value  if  the  trees  had  proved  true  to  name  and  car¬ 
ried  good  crop.  This  wias  not  a  satisfactory  valuation. 

In  most  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  an  apple  tree, 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground  for  one  year  is  worth 
$1,  and  that  it  increases  in  value  a  dollar  for  each 
year  of  its  life  up  to  25  years,  that  being  considered 
about  the  limit  of  value.  This  valuation  Avould  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  tree  has  been  reasonably 
cared  for  and  had  made  fair  groAvth,  or  at  least,  is 
of  average  appearance.  That  is  the  rule  generally 
given  in  such  damage  eases,  but  in  an  orchard 
where  the  trees  have  been  properly  handled,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  an  adequate  valuation  for  a  good 
tree. 
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An  Eastern  Woman  on  Western 
Conditions 

['On  page  733  we  had  a  letter  from  a  western  man 
who  has  come  east  to  run  a  farm.  Now  here  is  an 
eastern  woman  who  is  living  on  a  western  farm.  Such 
contrasts  are  interesting.  We  may  often  learn  both 
farm  practice  and  contentment  by  knowing  how  “the 
other  half”  is  situated.] 

CHANGE  OF  ENVIRONMENT— I  am  a  New 
Yorker,  born  and  brought,  up  right  in  New  York 
City,  and  never  saw  much  of  farm  life  until  a  few 
years  ago.  We  started  on  a  private  estate,  and  for 
a  few  years  worked  where  everything  was  kept  spick 
and  span,  where  animals  had  as  good  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  the  people,  and  where  the  most  modern  con¬ 
veniences  were  used.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
came  out  here  to  the  central  part  of  Oklahoma  and 
this  is  what  we  found.  The  crops  last  year,  in  spite 
of  damage  done  by  the  grasshoppers,  were  fair.  Cot¬ 
ton  brought  a  good  price,  as  did  broom  corn  at  the 
beginning.  Later,  when  the  market  became  crowded, 
you  couldn’t  give  it  away.  Corn  did  very  well,  but 
was  by  no  means  a  bumper  crop.  Some  Alfalfa, 
Kafir  and  oats  are  grown,  but  mostly  for  farmers’ 
own  use.  At  the  end  of  last  year’s  season.  I  heard 
a  good  many  say  for  the  first  time  in  years  they 
a  cere  clear  of  debt.  As  corn  sold  high  not  many  hogs 
were  raised. 

DISCOURAGING  CONDITIONS.— Now  to  come 
to  this  year.  Corn  is  a  complete  failure  throughout 
this  section,  because  of  the  continued  drought.  That 
means  not  many  hogs  will  be  raised  this  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  slump  in  price  of  last  year’s  broom 
corn,  people  did  not  go  in  for  heavy  planting.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  main  broom- 
corn  sections,  few  farmers  planted  any,  but  those 
who  planted  early  had  theirs  burnt  up  rather  badly. 
The  late  broom  corn  is  looking  fine  and  is  bringing 
a  good  price,  around  .$200  a  ton.  Most  of  it  lias  al¬ 
ready  been  cut.  Cotton  can  best  be  explained  in  the 
words  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Oklahoma  stock 
papers:  “The  cotton  farmer’s  life  is  certainly  one 
of  ups  and  downs.  First,  there  was  dry  weather 
with  a  promise  of  disaster  to  the  crop.  Then  came 
the  rains  and  a  revival  of  hope  for  another  bumper 
crop  this  year.  Now  comes  the  boll  worm  with  tre¬ 
mendous  destruction  of  squares  and  green  bolls  on 
the  bottom  lands,  and  more  despondency  to  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  cotton  farmers.”  Our  cotton 
does  not  seem  to  be  damaged  very  much  at  present. 
Today  we  sent  off  our  first  bale,  the  second  to  be 


These  show  some  of  the  products  grown  on  the  West 
Virginia  farm  of  William  Boyd.  A  combination  of  seed 
corn  and  a  corn-fed  boy  is  hard  to  beat. 


picked  in  this  section.  It  brought  Sc  per  lb.  in  the 
seed.  The  gins  have  not  opened  yet.  Provided  the 
boll  worm  does  not  eat  up  our  cotton,  and  a  whole 
field  can  be  destroyed  within  a  week’s  time,  we  feel 
that  cotton  will  be  our  life-saver  as  it  will  be  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  farmers. 


They  call  this  picture  “Uncle  Frank  and  His  Pets.” 
Surely  Uncle  Frank  has  a  way  with  him  when  it  comes 
to  handling  hens.  The  happy  hen  lays  the  egg. 


THE  TURKEY  CROP. — Turkey  raising  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively,  but  judging  from  results,  I 
have  an  idea  Thanksgiving  turkeys  will  be  pretty 
costly.  The  heavy  Spring  rains,  and  wolves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hawks,  have  kept  the  number  down 
to  a  minimum. 

FARM  PHILOSOPHY. — You  ask  how  the  people 
feel  about  farming  this  year.  I  wonder  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  do  feel  at  all.  They  seem  to  fake 
everything  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  you  hear  very 
little  talk  of  leaving  the  farm.  If  they  make  a 
good  ci'op,  well,  they’ll  he  able  to  pay  last  year’s 
debts,  and  if  they  don’t,  it  means  they’ll  just  have  to 
go  in  a  little  deeper.  The  habit  of  doing  on  credit 
is  the  one  big  drawback  to  this  country.  For  the 
most  part,  they  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  changes 
being  made.  You  can  see  it  in  the  unkept  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  farms,  the  tumbledown  shacks  called 
homes,  sheds  and  barns,  the  lack  of  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  There’s  not  a  radio  in  the  country  that  I 
know  of.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  due  to  poor 
management,  indiffence  or  ignorance.  I  believe  it 
is  all  three.  The  schools,  from  what  I  can  learn,  are 
on  the  average,  but  the  children  do  not  attend  reg¬ 
ularly.  especially  during  cotton-picking  season.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  reason  there  is  such  a  lack  of  pride  and  in¬ 
terest.  is' because  most  of  the  farmers  are  renters, 
and  the  landlords  don’t  care  about  improving  tin 
farms. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. — Although  fruit  grows  well 
here  if  the  season  is  favorable,  there  are  few  or¬ 
chards  set  out  by  individuals.  This  year  it  was  too 
dry  to  have  a  successful  garden,  but  melons  did  well. 
My  facts  may  seem  all  one-sided,  but  there  really 
is  another  side,  and  that  is  there  are  a  few  good 
homes  here.  A  very  few  though,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  were  built  by  methods  -that  were  not 
gained  by  farming  alone.  I  mean  investments  in 
oil  have  brought  some  farmers  money.  However, 
those  who  own  these  good  farms  have  given  up  the 
hard  work  and  rented  out  their  farms  and  moved 
to  town.  You  see  the  farmers  really  work  twice  as 
hard  here  as  other  places,  and  have  less  to  show  for 
it  than  in  -the  East,  where  you  do  not  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  hot  winds  and  plagues  like  grasshoppers, 
and  cyclones,  etc.  The  country  does  not  seem  to  ad¬ 
vance,  hut  the  towns  surely  have,  as  I  have  noticed 
since  I  visited  here  in  1921,  and  can  see  a  big  im¬ 
provement. 

THE -UNIVERSAL  AUTO.— However,  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  farmers  are  managing  to  get.  and  that 
is  a  car,  just  so  it  gets  over  the  roads,  and  they  sure 
are  bumpy.  I  do  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  will 
enable  them  to  travel  more  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  other  methods  and  places.  In  closing 
I  want  to  say  that  one  big  reason  the  owners  hold 
on  to  their  property  is  the  prospect  of  oil.  This  is 
just  a  new  field,  and  test  wells  are  going  Tip  all 
around,  and  right  near  us  is  one  of  the  biggest  gas 
wells  in  the  State.  mbs.  c.  ti.  it. 

Bradley,  Okla. 


Another  Way  of  Starting  the  Chicken 

Business 

[Some  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  plan  out¬ 
lined  on  page  1252  on  the  score  that  it  requires  too  much 
cash  capital.  To  meet  this  objection  the  following  is  sug¬ 
gested.  About  the  smallest  number  of  birds  such  a  per¬ 
son  can  start  with  is  1,000.] 

O  the  person  wanting  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  with  a  limited  amount  of  cash  here 
is  a  way  that  is  working  very  well: 

The  matter  of  a  farm  is  up  to  the  one  starting 
the  business;  some  require  a  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  a  number  of  rooms,  while  others  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  very  limited  quarters,  so  we  will  leave 
(he  house  and  farm  out  of  the  figures.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  you  will  need  not  less  than 
two  acres  of  ground,  well  drained  and  high.  Build¬ 
ings  for  1,000  birds  will  cost  about  $1,500,  and 
these  you  will  have  to  have,  unless  the  farm  you  se¬ 
lect  happens  to  have  an  old  barn  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  chicken-house. 

After  the  buildings  are  all  ready  and  you  have  the 
necessary  feed  hoppers  and  drinking  fountains,  etc., 
you  will  be  ready  for  the  birds.  We  will  say  you 
are  all  ready  to  start  by  the  first  of  October.  You 
will  buy  1,000  pullets  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 
These  birds  you  will  put  in  your  coops  and  feed  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat  and  a  good  mash.  After  they 
have  been  in  the  house  about  two  weeks  start  giving 
them  light  either  in  the  evening  or  morning  as  you 
choose,  and  you  will  soon  he  getting  eggs. 

These  birds  must  be  watched  very  closely,  and 
any  that  show  signs  of  weakness  culled  out.  The 
idea  is  to  force  these  birds  for  eggs  at  all  times,  as 
you  will  not  use  them  at  any  time  for  breeding.  In 
the  late  Spring  and  Summer  cull  out  until  you  have 
500  of  the  best  left.  Those  that  you  have  sold  will 
have  brought  you  in  about  $400.  To  this  you  will 
add  $0>00  more,  and  about  the  first  of  September  buy 
500  more  pullets;  thus  you  keep  your  flock  up  to 
the  thousand  mark  at  a  cost  of  about  $000  a  year. 
This  looks  like  rather  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
spend  each  year,  but  you  must  consider  that  you 
do  not.  have  to  have  any  incubators  or  brooders,  no 
poor  hatches  to  contend  with,  to  say  nothing  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  hens  all  Winter  with  very  little  income, 
as  of  course  you  cannot  force  hens  that  you  plan  to 
breed  from  and  get  good  chicks.  Then  last  but  not 
least  you  do  not  have  to  keep  a  lot  of  roosters. 


The  picture  shows  a  good  specimen  of  a  Jersey  Black 
Giant  cockerel — a  12-pounder — grown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Kline  of  Pennsylvania.  After  something  of  a 
“boom”  this  breed  is  settling  down  into  its  definite 
place  among  farm  stock,  as  all  new  candidates  for 
favor  must  finally  do.  Well-bred  Giants  have  their 
place.  We  think  they  .stand  at  the  head  of  the  heavy 
breeds.  They  are  fair  layers,  quiet,  and  very  good  meat- 
producers.  Where  one  has  a  large  farm  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  range  and  grain  fields  to  glean,  the  Giants  will 
be  very  useful.  They  will  provide  good 
substitutes  for  turkeys. 
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0|  TRY  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE 

Special  collections 

LISTED  BELOW 

They  are  real  bargains,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
first-class  in  every  respect,  offered  at  a  special  price  to 
acquaint  you  with  my  nursery  stock  and  prices. 

Send  in  your  order  today  as  these  prices  hold  good  only  until 
November  1st,  1925,  and  this  advertisement  will  not  appear 
again.  They  will  be  shipped  in  time  for  planting  this  Fall. 


3  Apple  Trees,  1  yr. 

Choice  of  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Banana,  McIntosh 

5  Elberta  Peach  Trees 

2  Cherry  Trees,  sweet  or  sour 
2  Pear  Trees 

Choice  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Anjou 

6  Concord  Grape  Vines 


Your  Choice 


Collections 
For  $5.50 


25  Black  Raspberry  roots 

3  Peony  roots — red,  white  and 

pink 

4  Choice  shrnbs 

2  Rose  Bushes,  2-yr.  Pink,  red 
and  white 
20  Asserted  Iris 
10  Asserted  perennial  plants 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 

Attached  to  each  shipment  made  under  this  offer  will  be  a  Special 
Tag,  which  will  entitle  you  to  a  10%  discount  on  your  Spring  order. 
SAVE  THE  TAG.  Send  your  order  now. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Catalog  FREE 

H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  Yates  Co.,  New  York 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  Roses ,  Berries 
r*  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  -«• 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each 
tree  bearing:  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting 

MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  In  first- class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we  have  been 

selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  FALL  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money.  Every  order,  large  or  small, 
will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  24  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


Send  For  This  Big  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your 
orchard  troubles  and  tells  bow  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete 
spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow — the  same  program  that  we 
follow  successfully  in  our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 
This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  Dept.  16,  50  Church  St.,  NewYork 

JC!— A J _ h» 

THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY"™/ 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM.  MARLBORO,  IDAHO,  KING.  HERBERT. 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  fetrictly  true 
an,l  mosaic;  free  BLACKBERRIES.  CURRANTS. 
P.9?2£5£RHIES  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS.  VINES. 
EVERGREENS,  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 

BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Currant  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots  ;  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants :  Privet,  Barberry,  Roses, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Tulips  for  Fall  planting1.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 


k EVERGREENS 


Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plam  and  Pear  Tree;-- -a??  huddt  tlfrovi  hear- 
ing  orchard Is.  AI90  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  “Practical  Plans 
for  Home  Planting.  * 

NURSERIES 
Berlin,  Maryland 


HARRISONS' 
Box  14 


4  Peonies,  Prepaid,  $1  Sfc^KSSjKi  ®! 

Write  for  price  list.  W.  H.  TDPPIN,  Merchantville,  N.  J, 


U.  S.  Army  Goods  at  Bargain  Prices 


KHAKI  COTTON 
BREECHES 

Brand  new.  Made  according  to 
Government  specifications  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  These  fine  breeches 
cannot  be  duplicated  at 

Shipping 
weight  2J4  lbs. 


$1.45 


Per 

Pair 


NEW  O.  D.  WOOL 
BREECHES 


Made  of  all  wool  melton  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Order  a  few  pair  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  season  at  out¬ 
bargain  price  of 

Shipping  gA  17Q 
weight  2  lbs.  £  If  Each 


These  U.  S.  Army  Breeches  are  unusually!  well  made  and  <-«n  stand  real 
hard  wear.  Knees  are  reinforced.  Pockets  are  bar  tacked ;  lace  calves. 


U.  S.  ARMY 
O.  D.  WOOL 
FLANNEL 
SHIRTS 


Brand  new.  The  real  stuff,  made  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Neck  sizes,  15%,  16,  17.  Order 
a  few  at  the  time  while  they  last.  They 
are  a  real  wonderful  buy. 

Reduced  from  $5.00  to .  QC 

Shipping  weight  V/\  lbs. 


ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED 
AS  REPRESENTED  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED 


GENUINE  U.  S.  ARMY 
HORSE  COVERS 

(Stable  Blankets) 


Brand 

New 

$2.35 

Each 


The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable 
blanket  is  made  of  waterproof  brown 
cotton  duck,  lined  with  a  strong,  heavy 
,  ,  ,,  .  , aRkefc  material,  extending  from  under 

tlie  hem  to  the  edges.  Size,  about  76  inches  at  bottom ;  64  inches  at  top  •  depth  of  neck 
35J4  inches  ;  depth  of  back  end  33  inches.  Two  surcingles,  each  3  inches  wide,  strongly 
stitched  and  reinforced.  It  is  the  genuine  article— strong,  durable,  warm  and  will  fit 
any  fair-sized  horse.  Buy  the  real  thing  and  order  a  few  blankets  while  the  supply 
lasts.  You  will  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we  are  offering  fit  a  Off 
them  to  you.  Weight,  9  pounds.  Shipping  weight.  10  pounds.  Each 

ARMY  MERCHANDISE  STORE,  590  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOTE— We  pay  no  forwarding  charges.  Send  check  or  money  order 


Under  this  plan  you  -will  need  very  little 
ground  for  poultry.  Of  course  you  want 
room  for  some  fruit  and  a  garden. 

A  person  having  $3,000  could  start  a 
poultry  farm  on  this  plan ;  of  course  this 
does  not  include  buying  the  farm.  Three 
thousand  dollars  represents  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business.  The  farm  might  be 
called  the  investment  in  a  home,  or  a 
farm  could  be  rented.  Following  the  out¬ 
line  given  here  a  person  can  make  a  good 
living;  I  believe  as  good  as  the  average 
mechanic  makes  in  the  city. 

Douglas  allen. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

A  two-weeks’  course  in  dairy  bac¬ 
teriology  is  to  be  given  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  beginning  October  19.  It  is 
especially  arranged  for  milk  inspectors, 
men  in  city  health  laboratories,  and  lab¬ 
oratory  men  in  milk  and  ice  cream  plants. 

Apples  and  potatoes  are  now  leaders 
of  the  marketing  movement  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Government  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  reported  Sept.  30 
that  in  particular  the  movement  of  apples 
has  been  gaining  volume  rapidly  total 
shipments  for  the  week  being  5,601  car¬ 
loads,  compared  with  4,228  a  week  ago. 
Big  shipments  of  potatoes  also  are  in 
progress,  averaging  close  to  1,000  carloads 
a  day.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  apples  and  potatoes, 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  list  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  peaches  excepted,  is  to 
higher  prices,  following  a  downward  trend 
of  fully  a  month. 

Satin  moth  infestation  in  the  New 
England  States  is  more  acute  this  year 
than  ever  before  and  the  spread  was  Very 
much  greater  during  1925  than  in  any 
previous  year,  officials  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  were  told  by  A.  F. 
Burgess,  who  is  in  charge  of  gypsy  moth 
and  satin  moth  work  in  New  England, 
during  a  hearing  upon  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  present  satin  moth  quar¬ 
antine.  This  order  which  now  covers  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  being  enforced  only  in  the  east¬ 
ern  sections  of  _  those  States,  excluding 
the  Cape  Cod  district.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  infestation  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Cape  Cod,  in  sections  west  of 
the  present  quarantine  boundaries,  in  the 
eastern  sections  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine  and  also  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  between  the  Canadian  border  and 
Seattle.  The  Board  proposes,  Chairman 
Marlatt  said  in  opening  the  hearing,  to 
extend  the  present  quarantine  to  cover 
the  newly  discovered  infected  districts 
and  to  impose  new  ones  on  the  infected 
districts  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Washington  (west  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
December  9,  10,  and  11  next.  Topics  of 
interest  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
will  be  discussed  by  home  folks  as  well 
as  by  speakers  of  national  reputation. 
Everyone  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 
H.  H.  Albertson,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

The  fourth  New  York  State  Produc¬ 
tion  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Judging  Pavilion, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  De¬ 
cember  1-3. 
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KELLYS’ 

^  CeAiiJfads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Five  Years  Will 
Tell  the  Story 

First  cost  of  the 
trees  is  the  smallest 
part  of  an  orchard’s 
expense.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take 
chances  on  inferior 
stock  when  Kelly 
Bros  for  45  years  have  been  furnishing 
quality  true  to  name  trees. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Perfect  delivery  is  guaranteed,  made  to 
you  at  just  the  right  time  for  planting, 
provided  you  order  early.  Our  catalog 
is  ready  for  you.  Send  for  it  today 
ana  start  to  make  your  plans  now, 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


To  Secure  Additional 
Users  of  our  Famous 

HOTEL  BLEND 


Bean  or 
Ground 

Fresh  From  Wholesale  I 
Delivered  FREE  Within  300  Miles 

This  offer  is  to  get  you  started  as  a  regular  user 
of  one  of  our  many  delicious  blends  of  coffee, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  economy  of  dealing  direct 
with  New  York’s  oldest  wholesaler.  It  will  prove 
that  Gillies  Coffee  has  the  finest  and  most  uni¬ 
form  cup  quality  of  any  coffee  you  have  ever 
tasted.  You  save  the  retailer’s  profit  and  learn 
of  a  new  coffee  treat.  Order  today. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Est.  85  Yearn 


Make  Your 
Tractor  Produce 

Every  working  day  a  Lane 
Portable  Sawmill  will  get  the 
most  out  of  your  tractor  in¬ 
vestment.  There’s  need  for 
one  or  more  portable  saw¬ 
mills  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  State.  Their  owners 
make  good  returns  on  their 
investments.  Ask  us  what 
others  are  doing. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


LANE 


Us 

e  Your  Ford 

,  j, — SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

K. — GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
t—r — PUMP  YOUR  WATER  ^ 
f-w— SHELL  YOUR  CORN  Of 

f  And  for  all  ‘»7T\ 

other  belt-  rQ.  /jMT\ 

Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  baa  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  op  and  hock  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pul  ley -Governor  reflates 
«D«n'ne  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C  W.  HUBBARD  Co.,  821  Washington  Street,  Mendota,  Illinois 


Corsons’  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamen  al  Trees  and  Shrubs 

No  agents.  Low  prices.  30  Darwin  tulips,  post  paid, 
SI:  10  Shrubs,  large,  by  Express,  S3. 50;  5  Grapes, 
2-year,  post  paid,  $1.  Lots  of  bargains.  Write  us. 

HARDY  PHLOX.  Field  grown.  Finest  varieties.  20o  each;  6 
kinds,  $1,  labeled,  R.  B.  LOTT,  Nurseryman.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

"X/V  allkill  "XT’ alley  Farms 

DAjRY,  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARMS  of  every  size  and 
price.  Extra  good  bargains,  New  catalogue  just  out. 

H.  A.  ULLSON,  FARM  SPECIALIST,  Walden,  Oranue  Co..  N.Y. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St„  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Notes 


Lightning  Danger  from 
Aerial 

I  would  like  your  opinion  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  risk  of  lightning  by  putting 
extension  on  roof  of  building  for  radio 
aerial.  Present  extension  is  6  ft.  I 
wish  to  increase  it  to  12  ft.  G.  M. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  will  not  be  any  more  lightning 
danger  from  a  12-ft.  extension  on  your 
house  than  there  already  was  from  the 
6-ft.  wooden  pole  now  on  the  house.  It 
would  make  no  difference  if  the  pole  is  of 
iron  or  wood.  The  danger,  if  any,  comes 
from  lightning  traveling  over  the  aerial 
and  entering  the  house  by  the  way  of  your 
radio  'Set.  You  should  use  a  lightning 
arrester  always  for  your  own  protection. 
The  danger  is  very  little  from  lightning, 
and  none  When  the  arrester  is  used. 

j.  H.  F. 


Charging  Batteries 

T  have  a  home  lighting  plant,  1%  h.p. 
engine,  32  volts,  1G  cells,  direct  current, 
and  would  ask  that  you  explain  how  this 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  battery 
in  cellar.  c.  A.  ir. 

Connecticut. 

A.s  you  have  to  charge  your  lighting 
batteries  every  day  or  two  we  think  that 
you  will  get  better  results  if  you  charge 
your  auto  battery  and  use  it  for  your 
radio  set,  but  this  will  be  an  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
when  you  are  using  your  car.  It  will 
pay  you  to  try  your  lighting  plant  batter¬ 
ies  again  and  see  if  you  cannot  make 
them  work.  So  we  make  the  following 
suggestions. 

Use  the  same  wires  that  you  now  have 
running  to  three  cells,  and.  before  con¬ 
necting  to  your  radio  set,  be  sure  thsff  you 
know  which  is  the  positive  wire  and  the 
negative  wire.  When  you  are  sure  of  this 
then  connect  to  your  set  to  the  proper 
post.  If  you  had  them  connected  wrong 
the  set  could  not  work.  To  find  which 
is  the  positive  and  negative  wire,  take  a 
tumbler  half  full  of  water,  in  which  a 
tea  spoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  and 
put  the  ends  of  both  wires  in  the  water. 
The  wire  from  which  the  most  bubbles 
rise  is  the  negative  wire,  the  other  posi¬ 
tive. 

It  is  possible  that  the  wires  from  your 
three  cells  are  too  small  which  will  cause 
a  resistance  drop  in  the  voltage  and  your 
set  is  not  getting  full  6  volts.  If  after 
you  test  out  the  negative  and  positive 
wires  and  connect  to  the  set,  you  do  not 
get  results,  connect  to  4  cells  and  turn 
your  filament  (tube)  rheostat  off,  and 
then  connect  to  your  set  and  turn  up 
the  tubes  very  gradually.  The  drop  on 
the  wires  will  be  from  8  volts  where  it 
leaves  the  4  cells  down  to  nearly  6  volts 
at  your  set  due  to  the  25  feet  of  wire.  By 
using  4  cells,  you  can  shift  from  the 
first  4  to  the  second  four  the  next  week, 
and  shift  over  to  a  new  four  each  week, 
giving  you  4  changes  and  so  using  jour 
entire  10  cells  in  turn  and  not  putting 
any  undue  strain  on  a  particular  set  of 
batteries,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  change  from  ,set  to  set,  for  if  you 
do  not  the  4  cells  you  use  steadily  will 
soon  run  down,  as  they  will  be  always 
doing  double  duty  working  the  radio  and 
pump  and  lights.  Even  if  you  charge 
daily,  this  change  must  be  made. 

At  the  1G  cells  you  should  use  flexi¬ 
ble  wire,  with  heavy  clips  for  attaching 
to  the  battery  terminals,  and  the  wires 
to  your  set  should  be  number  12  or  10. 
but  if  you  now  have  No.  14,  try  it  out 
with  the  4  cells  before  you  change. 

J.  H.  F. 


emng  m 
on  the  campaign 


In  the  days  before  radio,  one  or  two  town  meet¬ 
ings  supplied  the  matter  for  a  month  of  tally 
round  the  stove  in  the  general  store. 


Today,  the  most  distant  farmer  listens  in 
on  the  making  of  history.  The  farmer’s 
vote — and  his  wife’s — based  on  up-to-the- 


minute  contact  with  the  world  and  its 


Chosen  by 

Victor  and  Brunswick 

TwO  great  manufacturers — work¬ 
ing  independently  and  competitive¬ 
ly — set  out  to  find  the  radio  receiver 
worthy  to  be  combined  with  phono¬ 
graphs  that  have  a  world- wide  fame 
to  uphold. 

They  had  every  known  kind  and 
variety  of  radio  set  to  choose  from. 
They  had  every  facility  for  research, 
test  and  exhaustive  study.  And  they 
had  a  firm  determination  to  combine 
with  the  Brunswick  phonograph 
and  the  Victrola  only  that  radio  set 
which  proved  to  be  the  leader  today, 
and  which  carried  full  promise  of 
holding  that  leadership  through  the 
years  of  tomorrow. 

Both  chose  the  Radiolat 


doings,  count  heavily  today  in  determining 
local  and  national  issues.  Every  farm  home 
can  hear  the  candidates  plead  for  election, 
get  both  sides  of  every  issue,  know  where 
each  man  stands  on  every  subject — just  by 
tuning  in — on  a  Radiola. 

d^adiola  Super-Heterodyne 

The  most  famous  of  Radiolas  can  now  be  used  with  a  new  Radio- 
tron — a  power  tube  that  means  greater  volume  on  this  dry  battery 
operated  set  than  storage  battery  sets  give.  It  means  even  finer 
tone  than  ever.  It  means  that  you  can  tune  in,  listen  to  the 
music  soft  or  loud  and  have  it  always  clear,  true  and  sweet.  The 
“Super-Het”  is  the  Radiola  known  for  big  performance  without 
antenna  or  connections  of  any  kind.  Price,  without  Radiotrons 
or  loudspeaker . $116 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


AN  RCA  PRODUCT 


Pruning  a  Rambler  Rose 

I  plant  a  rambler  rose  at  the  base  of 
a  locust  post  and  tie  the  stalks  straight 
up  the  post  and  cut  off  the  tops  at  top 
of  post.  Each  year  after  blooming  I 
cut  off  all  the  old  stalks  which  have 
bloomed  and  tie  the  best  three  new  ones 
up  the  post  and  cut  off  all  other  new 
stalks  This  makes  the  matter  of  trim¬ 
ming  so  simple  that  it  ceases  to  be  a 
problem,  and  the  vines  each  year  bloom 
to  the  limit.  I  also  plant  a  grapevine 
at  the  base  of  a  locust  post  and  let  one 
stalk  grow  to  the  top,  but  that  one  stalk 
is  left  permanently  and  the  vine  trimmed 
anytime  from  December  1  to  March  15 
and  the  result  is  excellent. 

New  York.  james  pielow. 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 

GATES— BARB  WIRE— PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


EMPIRE 


WAGOHS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
C|U|D|  DC  Reduced  prices  Catalog;  Free 
tnirinC  Mfg.Co.,  Box39G  Quincy,  IIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  arid  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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TMP  long-life  battery 

FO  R  YO  UR  CAR 
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FIRST  AND  MOST 

Exide  was  the  pioneer  battery  on  the  first 
electrically  equipped  car  in  America 
(1911).  Today,  more  new  cars  leave  their 
manufacturers ’  hands  equipped  with  the 
product  of  the  Exide  plant  than  with  any 
other  battery. 


From  Boston  to  Bombay 

Wherever  there  are  automobiles,  Exide 
is  part  of  the  language*  The  word  is 
as  well  known  in  England  and  Canada 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States*  There  are 
Exide  Dealers  throughout  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  in  Australia,  India, 
and  South  Africa* 

Everywhere  Exide  is  recognized  as 
the  long-life  battery  and  therefore  as 
the  economical  battery*  You  will  find 
the  right-sized  battery  for  your  car  at 
the  nearest  Exide  Dealer’s*  You  can 
also  get  Exide  Radio  Batteries  at  Exide 
Dealers  and  at  radio  dealers* 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 
Largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 


The  School  Meeting  at  the  State  Fair 


The  Coliseum  is  a  great  building  cov¬ 
ering  an  arena,  which  is  temporarily  used 
as  a  judging  ring  at  the  State  Fair. 
Here,  thousands  look  down  upon  sleek 
patient  animals  and  men  in  white,  while 
the  band  plays  and  the  crowd  comes  and 
goes.  This  'is  not  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Coliseum,  where  the  school  meeting  was 
held.  I,  myself,  was  misdirected  by  a 
man  who  was  very  certain  that  no  such 
lecture  room  existed.  “Perhaps  in  the 
Grange  building,”  he  mid.  Just  then  the 
lecture  room  door  at  the  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance  opened  and  winked  a  knowing  eye. 
I  found  there  a  small  room  set  apart, 
bright  with  many  windows,  and  consisting 
of  a  platform  looking  over  upon  rising 
rows  of  chairs.  Through  its  open  door 
floated  the  music  of  the  bands,  the  low¬ 
ing  of  the  cattle.  Faces  detached  them¬ 
selves  from  the  crowd  in  the  corridor  and 
came  drifting  in,  and  for  these  the  school 
meeting  was  held.  The  chairs  were 
quickly  filled,  when  an  informal  touch 
was  given  the  meeting  by  those  who  sat 
upon  the  landings  of  the  ends  of  the  rows 
of  chairs.  We  were  a  big  interested 
family. 

Dr.  Wingate  upon  the  floor.  An  As¬ 
sistant  of  Elementary  Education  from  the 
Department,  he  is  a  large,  calm,  dark  man 
who  regards  himself  as  skirting  the  edge 
of  a  danger  zone  when  he  talks  of  school 
matters.  He  begins  upon  a  typed  manu¬ 
script.  It  is  an  explanation  of  what  the 
Legislature  has  done  for  rural  schools, 
and  sets  forth  the  training  class  ulti¬ 
matum  for  high  school  graduates.  It 
appears  that  when  graduates  from  high 
school  could  get  the  equivalent  of  train¬ 
ing  class  by  taking  a  course  in  rural 
schools  they  decided  to  take  up  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  rural  schools  instead)  of  training 
class.  The  rural  schools  got  practically 
no  professionally  trained  teachers,  and 
the  training  classes  began  to  be  very  few 
and  far  between,  too.  To  remedy  this 
defect  in  the  situation,  it  was  thought 
best  to  make  a  law  that  would  compel  a 
year  of  training  instead  of  the  usual  rural 
school  course.  The  audience  takes  no 
exception  to  this,  though  there  are  people 
in  it  who  are  secretly  wondering  how 
much  'the  rural  school  is  going  to  lose 
when  some  of  i  ts  urn  professionally  trained, 
yet  faithful  and  intelligent  teachers  are 
incapacitated  by  a  turn  of  the  law.  There 
is  now  no  reason,  says  Dr.  Wingate,  for 
any  teacher  to  be  untrained. 

There  is  the  subject  of  financial  aid. 
In  case  of  aid  in  furnishing  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  State  will  furnish  this  only 
when  necessary,  letting  the  wealthier  dis¬ 
tricts  furnish  their  own.  Dr.  Wingate 
gives  figures  to  show  that  even  in  the  use 
of  State  aid  in  paying  for  teachers,  the 
wealthier  districts  have  been  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  in  favor  of  country  schools. 
New  York  City  receives  only  $50  increase 
per  teacher ;  smaller  cities  $125  to  $150. 
The  weaker  rural  districts  are  to  get  an 
increase  of  $320  which  brings  the  whole 
amount  of  State  money  received  in  some 
cases  up  to  $920,  or  as  much  as  is  paid 
for  a  teacher.  This  law  becomes  effective 
as  $9,000,000  State  aid,  on  July  21,  1926. 
Hearing  this  makes  the  audience  feel  for 
its  pockets,  while  Dr.  Wingate  goes  on 
with  equalizing  of  tax  rates,  which  he 
says  could  never  be  done  by  popular  as¬ 
sent,  because  the  wealthier  districts  would 
always  vote  against  it.  Even  in  the  city 
there  is  a  feeling  that  city  money  should 
not  be  expended  for  rural  education.  13o 
it  must  be  voted  on  by  "representatives 
whom  the  gnashing  of  teeth  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  as  long  as  it  is  not  universal. 

Dr.  Wingate  has  left  consolidation  of 
schools  until  the  last.  Section  128  and 
129  of  the  educational  law  he  knows  to 
be  a  delicate  subject.  It  is  not  expected 
that  a  great  many  central  districts  will 
be  formed,  and  then  only  where  public 
sentiment  is  for  it.  He  is  very  serious 
at  this  point.  The  present  program  says 
he  is  all  for  maintaining  the  present  dis¬ 
trict  organization,  only  consolidating 
where  sentiment  is  for  a  central  school. 
Since  1913,  900  districts  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  into  4S0.  A  man  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  wants  to  know  what  per  cent  of 
these  were  voted  for  by  the  people,  but 
Dr.  Wingate  cannot  give  him  these  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  discussion  of  them  is 
averted. 


A  contrast  to  Dr.  Wingate  is  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  whose  pluck  and  spirit  have 
saved  the  little  red  schoolhouse  from  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty -one 
and  the  Department  of  Education.  Mr. 
Collingwood  does  not  read  what  he  has 
to  say.  It  is  too  much  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  for  that.  He  Invites  us  to  look  at 
education  impersonally.  Education  as  an 
experiment  upon  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  people  has  not  always  made  a’  man 
better  and  bigger.  It  has  made  him 
ashamed  of  his  parents,  and  many  parents 
have  written  in  the  bitterness  and  de¬ 
spair  of  parents  who  have  given  their  all 
to  a  child  who  seems  no  longer  to  belong 
to  them.  Perhaps  this  young  person  is 
not  talented  in  any  certain  wmy,  and 
doesn’t  really  know  what  to  do  with  the 
education  which  the  old  folks  have  tried 
so  hard  to  provide.  Education  in  this 
case  brings  only  a  book  knowledge  that 
leads  nowhere,  and  the  disappointed 
student  casts  about  further,  looking  for 
some  kind  of  education  which  will  show 
him  the  road  to  fame.  He  spends  his  life 
gaining  more  and  more  book  learning 
without  getting  much  results,  and  in  the 
meantime  'his  pride  prevents  him  from 
doing  the  work  he  has  been  taught  to 
scorn.  Education  in  such  cases  is  a 
crime,  says  Mr.  Collingwood',  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  lives  are  ruined  by  it.  Let 
any  rise  from,  the  one-room  school  who 
can  by  unusual  talent.  The  speaker  points 
out  that  he  never  would  wish  to  keep 
an  artist  and  a  musician  on  his  farm. 
However,  among  the  children  whom  he 
has  given  a  college  education  there  is 
none  wanting  to  specialize  in  work.  None 
of  them  wish  to  stay  on  the  farm.  This 
we  realize  is  practical  experience.  It  is 
certainly  a  new  slant  on  education,  and 
carries  most  of  the  audience  on  in 
thought,  after  this  phase  of  the  talk  is 
done.  There  are  two  letters  read,  each 
of  which  presents  a  question  to  Dr. 
Wingate.  The  first  question  is,  does  a 
driver  of  a  school  conveyance  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  children  be  insured 
before  he  will  carry  them?  Dr.  Wingate 
rises,  answering  off  hand  that  drivers  of 
public  conveyance  have  to  carry  insurance 
on  passengers,  but  that  the  cost  of  such 
insurance  is  paid  by  the  driver.  He  thinks 
that  this  case  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

The  second  letter  is  a  question  about  a 
temporary  permit  to  allow  an  intelligent 
woman  to  teach  in  her  own  school  district 
where  conditions  are  poor  and  better 
service  seems  unavailable.  This  woman 
has  not  been  to  training  school,  but  it  is 
evident  that  she  would  make  a  con¬ 
scientious  teacher.  Dr.  Wingate  says 
that  under  certain  conditions  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  a  temporary  permit  can  be 
issued  upon  application  by  the  prospective 
teacher  if  she  lias  the  backing  of  the 
trustee. 

The  serious  trend  of  the  meeting  is 
changed  by  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  Past 
Master  of  the  State  Grange.  The  spell 
that  holds  the  people  in  their  seats  is 
broken,  and  questions  are  launched  for 
Mr.  Lowell  and  Dr.  Wingate  to  answer. 
The  meeting  is  jovial  with  informal 
criticism.  Mr.  Lowell,  however,  puts 
himself  squarely  on  record  as  opposed  to 
compulsory  consolidation  and  in  favor  of 
home  rule  for  the  district.  In  the  midst 
of  this  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rural  School  Society,  reminds 
us  that  time  is  getting  short,  as  indeed  it 
is.  That  the  occasion  is  serious  we  ob¬ 
serve,  as  he  tells  the  meeting  about  the 
township  bill  which  he  had  been  promised 
would  be  presented  in  its  original  form, 
the  form  which  the  society  approves.  But 
when  at  was  passed  its  own  mother 
wouldn’t  have  known  it.  Laws  which 
permit  home  rule  for  district  schools  have 
to  be  changed,  or  else  snuffed  out  when 
no  one  is  looking.  Dr.  Wingate  is  on 
his  feet,  a  little  reddish  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  He  reiterates  for  the  last  time  that 
in  some  districts  it  is  necessary  to  use 
arbitrary  authority — sometimes,  but  not 
many  times.  Home  rule  will  never  be 
countenanced  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Wayne  County, 
reads  a  letter  from  the  school  board  at 
Setauket,  L.  I.,  regarding  the  case  which 
was  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  made 
some  caustic  comments  regarding  it- — 
(Continued  on  Page  1363) 
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Ward  Quality 
Means  Reliability  Always 

Tens  of  thousands  of  letters  from  Ward’s 
customers  testify  to  the  Quality  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  low  prices.  “We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.  ’  ’  It  was 
Ward’s  Quality  and  low  prices  that  brought 
us  one  million  more  customers  last  year. 

Use  your  Catalogue.  You  can  save  $50 
in  cash  by  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Your  Orders 
Are  Shipped 
Within  24  Hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  orders 
reach  us  quicker.  Your  goods  reach  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s. 


Who  Gets  the  Savings  that  May 
Just  as  Well  Be  Yours  ? 

Do  you  always  stop  to  think  that  when  you 
buy  from  Ward’s  you  are  sharing  in  the 
savings  made  possible  by  $50,000,000  in 
cash — used  to  secure  these  low  prices? 

You  may  just  as  well  have  your  share  of 
the  savings  secured  by  this  large  cash  buy¬ 
ing  for  our  8,000,000  other  customers.  Here 
is  cooperative  buying  on  the  biggest  scale. 

$50  in  Cash 

Your  Saving  this  Season 

Your  Catalogue  gives  you  membership  in 
this  vast  buying  club  of  8,000,000  people 
whose  purchases  together  make  possible 
these  low  prices.  So  use  your  Catalogue. 
Take  advantage  of  the  Savings  that  may, 
just  as  well  be  yours. 


The  Whole  World 
Is  Our  Workshop 


Not  only  vast  buying  for  cash,  but  a  search 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  is  made  to  se¬ 
cure  for  you  the  biggest  bargains. 


Every  part  of  America  as  well  contributes 
to  this  vast  stock  of  new  fresh  merchandise 
that  your  Catalogue  puts  before  you  for 
your  selection. 


We  buy  linens  in  Ireland,  porcelain  ware  in 
China,  Japan  and  England,  toys  in  Austria,  silks 
in  China,  Japan  and  France,  enamelled  ware  in 
Sweden,  musical  instruments  in  Italy  and  France. 


Satisfactory  Service 
For  24  Years 


“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  24  years.  I  have  been 
sending  orders  from  the  several 
different  cities  in  which  I  have 
lived.  I  don’t  know  yet  where 
I  can  get  better  service  or  better 
value.  Your  goods  are  always 
reliable  and  give  the  best  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Elmo  M.  Myers, 

1577  E.  86  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


“I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  your  promptness  and 
kindness.  I  have  been  buying 
from  your  house  since  1882, 
and  have  always  received  good 
treatment  and  found  your 
goods  reliable  and  serviceable. 
I  never  fail  to  say  a  good  word 
for  you  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  others  a  favor  in  recom¬ 
mending  Ward’s.” 

C.  C.  Chrisman; 

Martinsburg,  Mo. 


A  Customer 


For  51  Years 


“My  first  order  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  was  in  1874; 
from  that  date  my  orders  have 
been  sent  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  that  goods  were  exactly 
as  represented,  and  that  I 
would  be  treated  fairly  and 
honestly.  My  confidence  has 
never  been  betrayed.  You  have 
my  very  best  wishes.” 

C.  H.  Barnard, 

Home,  Oregon 


Ward’s  Merchandise 
Always  the  Best 


“  We  have  purchased  farm 
fence,  groceries,  radio  supplies, 
dry  goods,  wall  paper,  suits, 
hardware,  auto  tires  and  acces¬ 
sories  and  have  received  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  with  every¬ 
thing  we  bought.  We  have  pur- 
i  chased  from  nearly  a  dozen 
mail  order  houses  but  like 
Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co.  mer¬ 
chandise  always  the  best.” 

John  Kintner, 

Route  2,  Box  62,  Ney,  Ohio 


Ward’s  Merchandise 
Reliable  and  Serviceable 


The  Word  of  Satisfied  Customers 
Is  the  Final  Seal  of  Approval 


MontgomeiyWard  &Co. 


Tfte  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 
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It’s  not  just  what~ 
but  how  you  get  it ! 


*VV/"HAT’S  the  use  of  listening  in  on  market  reports  if  it 
seems  as  though  the  loud  speakerhad  a  mouthful  of  mush  ? 

Why  waste  time  on  a  concert  that  sounds  like  a  hailstorm 
on  a  tin  roof? 

Get  perfect  clarity,  ample  volume  and  certain  ability  to  tune 
in  and  out  with  equal  ease.  Use  FADA  RADIO. 

“The  FADA  RADIO — Standard  of  Reception”—  is  the 
criterion  of  practically  all  radio  results. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  hear  it. 

Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  -will  he  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment 
Send  for  the  booklet  R.  "FADA  RADIO— The  Standard  of  Reception’’. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.-Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd.-London 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


lie  exit  0  *v 
Dip 


IM  *»0»C  HVC  ■'5ft 


FADA  RADIO  models 
permit  wide  selection. 
ElKcientfivetube 
Neutrodyne  sets  rang¬ 
ing  f  rom  $85 to  attract¬ 
ive  art  cabinet  models 
at  $300.  All  adapted 
for  dry  cell  or  storage 
battery  tubes.  The 
Console  model,  illus¬ 
trated,  $275. 


This 


Equip  your  Ford  Truck 
to  do  twice  as  much 
work  at  the  same  oper¬ 
ating  cost! 

A  Warford  in  your  Ford 
gives  you  an  extra  truck 
that  works  for  nothing 
— without  extra  gas,  oil, 
tires  or  driver! 

And  you  can  buy 
three  of  these 
Warford  equip¬ 
ped  Ford  Trucks 
for  the  price  of 
any  other  make  of 
truck  that  will  do 
the  same  work! 


“Tee” 


With  the  Warford  Tee  you 
have  the  ideal  winter  truck. 
The  Tee  gives  you  the  truck 
that  will  go  anywhere,  any¬ 
time,  through  muddy  fields, 
deep  snow  and  up  slippery 
grades.  Warford  will  get 
there.  With  Warford  you 
haul  two  loads  in  one  trip 
which  means  half  as  much 
exposure  and  discomfort  on 
bad  days. 

Tear  out  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it 
now  to  the  distribu¬ 
tor  nearest  you  for 
complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Tee.  It 
has  an  amazing  shift 
control  that  makes 
it  the  ideal  trans¬ 
mission  for  bad 
weather. 


Warford 

AUXILIARY  TmAINT  S  MI  S  SION 
Send  this  Coupon  to  nearest  Distributor 


C.  G.  WARFORD  SALES  COMPANY 
322  Gotham  Bank  Bldg.  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOSTER  WARFORD  COMPANY 
10  E.  Genesee  Street  Auburn,  N.Y. 

WARFORD  PITTSBURGH  COMPANY 
5157  Liberty  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WARFORD  EASTERN  COMPANY 
2402  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
MASSACHUSETTS  WARFORD  CO. 

5  Summer  Street  Haverhill,  Mass. 

DINE-DeWEES  COMPANY 
400  Walnut  Street,  S.E.  Canton,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  full  information — without  obligation  on  my  part. 
Name _ 


Address. 


Town. 


Ill  h^ve  a  Ford  Truck  Ill  expect  to  have  one  (Please  check  which) 


NEW-YORKER 


October  17,  1925 


Radio  Distortion 


Enclosed  find  the  hook-up  which  I  am 
using  for  a  two-stage  radio  frequency 
detector,  and  two-stage  radio  frequency 
set.  1  ery  much  distortion  is  had  when 
the  detector  rheostat  is  nearly  fully  ou. 
It  drowns  out  stations  with  a  very  loud 
hissing  noise.  Nothing  can  be  got  until 
the  detector  is  turned  half  way  off.  I 
am^using  a  43-plate  variable  condenser. 

New  York.  s.  j.  Y. 

Tour  difficulty  in  getting  distortion  on 
your  radio  set  may  be  due  to  several 
causes.  The  following  (just  suggestions) 
may  help  you*  locate  the  trouble. 

h  irst. — What  type  of  Acme  radio  trans¬ 
formers  are  you  using?  If  the  R-l  type, 
you  will  get  distortion  for  it  is  not  made 
for  broadcast  wave  lengths.  It  is  for 
waves  under  200  meters.  You  should  use 
in  the  first  step,  Type  R-2  and  in  r he  sec¬ 
ond  step  Type  R-3.  If  you  are  not  doing 
this  you  will  get  distortion. 

Second.-; — Possibly  your  set  oscillates 
too  freely  and  the  distortion  is  due  to  not 
being  able  to  tune  to  the  “dead  beat” 
part  of  the  tuned  wave.  Try  adjusting 
your  potentiometer  very  carefully. 

Third. — More  stable  operation  is  se¬ 
cured  if  another  potentiometer  is  used 
in  front  of  the  detector  tube  connecting 
the  lead  from  the  secondary  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  R.  F.  transformer  to  the  center  post 
of  the  potentiometer. 

Fourth. — Sometimes  better  results  are 
obtained  by  neutralizing  the  grid  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  three  first  tubes,  by  inserting 
very  small  condensers.  This  type  of  con¬ 
denser  is  called  “neutrodoms”  and  with 
them  inserted  your  set  will  he  a  neutro¬ 
dyne  receiver,  and  if  properly  adjusted 
the  condensers  will  prevent  any  oscilla¬ 
tions  and  each  station  will  come  in  with¬ 
out  any  whistle;  all  you  will  hear  is  a 
slight  hiss  as  you  tune  in  if  they  are  not 
actually  broadcasting  at  the  time  you 
tune. 

Your  circuit  is  the  standard  circuit 
and  should  give  results  if  the  right  type 
of  -transformers  are  used  in  the  R.  F. 
circuits,  especially  if  you  add  the  other 
potentiometer.  This  second  potentio¬ 
meter  can  be  placed  in  rear  of  the  panel, 
and  when  once  adjusted  for  a  particular 
detector  tube  seldom  needs  any  further 
adjustment.  The  detector  tube  only  needs 
to  be  turned  up  to  the  point  where  it 
works ;  too  high  makes  a  loud  roar.  The 
first  two  tubes  should  be  burned  at  fully 
or  near  their  full  brilliancy  to  function 
well.  j.  h.  F. 


Handling  Radio  Batteries 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  readings  of 
two  45  Eveready  B  batteries  should  he 
when  used  about  a  month  on  a  three-tube 
Ambassador  set?  How  often  should  B 
batteries  be  charged?  What  is  the  low¬ 
est  they  should'  read?  m.  h. 

The  Eveready  batteries  are  of  two 
types,  the  lead  storage  battery  and  the 
dry  cell  batteries.  You  do  not  indicate 
which  type  you  have.  The  dry  type 
are  in  blocks,  usually  square  or  rectangu¬ 
lar  and  have  metallic  clips  with  markings 
on  the  wax  indicating  the  voltage  at  the 
“taps.”  Usually  these  run  as  follows: 
16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  so  on  up  to 
45,  Sometimes  there  are  hut  two  metal 
wire  clips,  one  at  22 U,  and'  one  at  45. 
The  numbers  mean  volts.  When  the  in¬ 
strument  that  measures  electrical  pres¬ 
sure  (volts)  is  put  from  the  negative  side 
(marked  — )  to  any  one  of  these  other 
metal  clips — the  instrument  (voltmeter) 
should  show  the  full  voltage  on  the  scale. 
Usually  the  voltage  is  a  little  higher — 
possibly  a  volt  more  than  the  reading. 
This  is  satisfactory  and  the  battery  is 
all  right.  If  the  voltage  is  below  the  read¬ 
ing  on  the  battery,  the  battery  should  nor 
be  purchased.  Dry  batteries  (B)  of  45 
volts  should  read  about  45Y.  after  a 
month  in  the  Ambassador  set.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  set  does  not  drain  the  batteries 
very  much  and  the  dry  cells  quickly  re¬ 
cuperate.  They  last  about  four  months. 
After  this  time  they  do  not  give  a  very 
loud  signal  and  they  must  he  replaced 
by  new  ones. 

The  Eveready  storage  battery  is  of  the 
lead  type  and  consists  of  series  of  small 
cells  connected  together.  When  charged, 
one  battery  of  45  volts  should  read  at 


least  45V.  A  better  way  to  test  the 
charge  is  by  the  hydrometer  reading. 
Drawing  up  the  fluid  and  reading  it  in 
the  tube  will  tell  the  charge  better  than 
a  voltmeter.  If  the  reading  is  below 
1,250  the  battery  must  be  recharged.  The 
following  readings  denote  the  charge : 
1,100  or  less  to  1,150,  battery  is*  dis¬ 
charged  and  must  be  charged ;  1,150  to 
1,250,  battery  is  half  charged  and  must 
be  charged;  1,250  to  1,300,  battery  is 
charged  and  may  he  used.  If  the  battery 
is  left  below  1,150  it  rapidly  spoils  and 
is  soon  worthless.  It  should  always  be 
kept  between  1,250  and  1,300.  The  num¬ 
bers  indicate  the  specific  gravity  which  is 
an  index  of  the  amount  of  acid  in  the 
battery  liquid. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  readings  for  a 
storage  battery  that  has  been  used  in  a 
set  for  a  month  as  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  can  influence  it.  Continual 
use,  short  circuits,  improper  charge,  in¬ 
sufficient  liquid,  defective  cells  and  such 
things  would  make  a  low  reading.  If  all 
things  are  favorable,  I  should  say  that 
the  storage  battery  of  45Y.  should  read 
about  1,230  or  l,2o0  on  the  hydrometer. 

If  dry  batteries  do  not  last  over  two 
months  or  a  storage  battery  must  be 
charged  more  often  than  once  a  month, 
there  is  probably  something  wrong  with 
the  set.  Your  dealer  can  better  advise 
y°u-  c.  w.  w. 


Getting-  Rid  of  “Static” 

The  New  York  Times  has  this  to  say 
about  a  matter  which  interests  everyone 
.vho  uses  radio-: 

Practically  alone,  as  yet,  among  the 
great  authorities,  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson 
gives  to  the  army  of  radio  listeners-in  a 
word  of  hope  as  to  the  possibility,  some 
day,  of  eliminating  static.  The  otlier  wise 
ones,  one  after  another,  when  questioned 
on  this  point,  have  been  utterly  discour¬ 
aging.  or  nearly  so ;  at  least  they  all  have 
admitted  the  failure  of  their  own  efforts 
and  .  have  announced  the  nearly  settled 
conviction  that  static  is  an  essential  and 
irremovable  part  of  the  currents  or  waves 
that  carry  the  radio  signals. 

Mr.  Alexanderson,  who  is  held  to  be  as 
wise  as  the  wisest  in  this  field,  and  has 
done  many  big  things  in  it,  is  hopeful  and 
gives  hopes. 

His  experiments,  though  they  have 
been  long  continued,  are  not  yet  any¬ 
where  near  complete,  hut  they  more  than 
flint  that  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

The  abolition  of  static  and  of  fading 
would  he  a  beneficent  revolution  in  the 
radio  world.  Combined,  the  two  are 
more  than  a  nuisance — they  wreck  innum¬ 
erable  tempers,  turn  joy  into  sorrow  and 
threaten  the  peace  of  home. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  E.  F.  W. 
Alexanderson  is  one  of  the  greatest  elee- 
trieal  engineers  of  the  present  day.  His 
revolutionary  work  in  producing  the 
transmission  generators  that  bear  his 
name  has  assured  him  a  permanent  place 
in  the  pioneer  history  of  radio.  He  is 
recognized  today  as  an  authority  on  radio 
and  his  opinions  are  eagerly  sought  by 
other  research  workers  in  radio. 

The  research  scientist  always  seeks  to 
study  the  original  force,  and  the  latest 
advices  are  that  the  radio  energy  that 
brings  the  signal  that  we  eventually  liear 
as  the  spoken  word  or  music  does  not 
travel  in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  but 
rotates  in  corkscrew  fashion.  The  path 
of  the  electrical  signal  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  varies  so  much  that  a  signal  very 
strong  at  one  point  may  be  inaudible  at 
a  place  nearer  to  the  sending  station. 

When  science  finds  a  cause  for  any 
fault,  the  remedy  usually  follows.  The 
“fading,”  the  “dead  spots”  and  even 
static  may  give  way  to  the  new  informa¬ 
tion  in  radio  transmission.  By  sending 
two  or  more  waves  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  possible  to  fill  the  gaps  with  radio 
energy  and  thus  eliminate  fading  and 
dead  spots.  The  static  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  means  of  the  multiple  wave  of 
a  short  length.  It  appears  that  the  long¬ 
er  waves  include  more  static,  so  a  short¬ 
er  wave  length  would  exclude  most  of  the 
annoying  static  sounds. 

The  radio  public  can  afford  to  wait  for 
awhile  before  buying  static  eliminators 
as  the  present  announcement  indicates  the 
improvements  will  first  be  made  in  trans¬ 
mission.  o, 
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Model  VI,  $ 


14"  Wood  Bell 


Model  VII, 

21 »  Wood  Bell  JD 


Radio ,  too,  is  No 

Longer  an  Experiment 


TYPE  60 

Five  Tubes.  Special  Music 
Master  design.  Full,  round, 
natural  tone.  Three  selectors 
for  precise  tuning. 

Without  equipment  vOU 


Ten  Models  —  $50  to  $460 
(guaranteed  Unconditionally 


TYPE  100 

Five  Tubes.  Resonant 
reproduction,  exceptional 
range.  Massive  mahogany 
console  cabinet.  “B” 
battery  compartments  in 
cabinet.  Without  a,.,  f\r\ 
equipment  .  .  H*JLUU 


JUST  as  pioneer  owners  of  automobiles  had  to 
try  out  all  sorts  of  accessories  to  get  results  from 
their  cars,  just  so  pioneer  radio  owners  tried  out 
different  “loud  speakers”  to  get  results  from  their 
sets  —  and  always  found  that  Music  Master  Repro¬ 
ducer  made  any  good  set  better. 

Music  Master  Receivers  assure  radio  reception  equal  to 
the  quality  of  reproduction  made  famous  by  Music  Master 
Reproducer. 

Music  Master  Receiver  brings  to  the  farmer  the  daily 
market  reports  that  enable  him  to  sell  his  crops  at  a  profit, 
forecasts  the  weather  so  that  he  may  plan  his  work  ahead, 
tells  him  the  right  time  every  day  and  gives  him  the  news 
of  the  world  almost  to  the  hour  it  happens  —  as  when  the 
President  or  some  great  man  speaks  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  Authorized  MUSIC 
MASTER  dealer  in  your  community  who  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  MUSIC  MASTER  in 
your  home,  if  you  like .  See  MUSIC  MASTER — 
hear — compare — before  you  buy  ANY  radio  set. 

fllMsic  Master  Corporation 

Makers  and  Distributors  of  High-Grade  Radio  Apparatus 

128-130  N.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


TYPE  175 

Remarkable  range,  clarity, 
mellowness.  Built-in  Music 
Master  Reproducer.  Six 
tubes.  Beautiful  mahogany 
cabinet.  Without  a,  «« 
equipment  .  . 
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Greater  JBeauty 
TtnerVerformance 
lower  Price 


( ot  one 
But  AH 
Three 


“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self  !” 

“What  have  I  done  now?” 

“What  have  you  done?  What  are  you 
always  doing?” 

“I  do  my  duty  !” 

“Yes,  you  do — a>  (lot.  Duty  would 
starve  to  death  if  it  depended  on  you.  It’s 
your  duty  to  take  care  of  me !” 

“I  do.” 

“You  don’t  either.  You’re  not  even 
feeding  me  what  I  need.  Here  I  have  to 
do  all  the  work  and  you  sit  there  like  a 
great  lazy  thing  and  begrudge  me  the 
very  food  I  need.” 

“I  give  you  'all  you  need.” 

“You  do  not.  You’re  a  miser.  You  have 
plenty  of  everything  and  yet  you  dole  it 
out  with  a  spoon  and  expect  me  to  do  it 
all.  I  don’t  do  it  any  longer.” 

“You  throw  my  property  away  with  a 
scoop  shovel.  You  talk  too  much.  You 
waste  your  time  talking  when  you  ought 
to  be  working.” 

“I  don’t  either.  I’m  not  well.  Your 
ill-use  has  given  me  a  cough.  If  I  die 
of  consumption  it  will  be  all  your  fault. 
I  never  did  see  isuch  a  mean  man  !” 

“And  I  never  saw  such  a  contrary 
woman.  Hain’t  I  got  to  save  something 
for  a  rainy  day?  I’m  the  only  member 
of  this  family  who  has  any  idea  of  econ¬ 
omy,  and  when  I  try  to  practice  it- — 
look  at  the  thanks  I  get !” 

“It  was  a  terrible  mistake  when  fate 
put  us  together.” 

“I  think  it  was  a  crime  that  I  ever 
met  you.  It’s  worse  than  poison  to  be 
tied  for  life  to  a  miser  and  skinflint.  You 
haven’t  any  soul,  iso  there” — and  there 
was  a  great  sobbing  groan  from  the 
speaker.  My  daughter  thought  it  about 
time  to  interfere  and  end  this  quarrel. 
Dong  experience  has  shown  her  what  to 
do  with  this  nervous  couple  who  are 
both  a  little  at  fault,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  household  partners  debate  in 
this  way. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  on  reading  the  above  it  comes  to 
me  that  perhaps  some  of  you  good  folks 
may  have  concluded  that  I  am  describing 
a  quarrel  between  the  Hope  Farm  man 
and  his  good  lady,  and  I  hasten  to  say — 
wrong !  Whatever  his  personal  feelings 
might  be,  a  deaf  man  would  be  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  get  into  any  such  debate.  He 
might  be  entirely  right,  but  the  other 
party  would  have  such  an  advantage  over 
him  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  it. 
I  know  some  deaf  people  who,  when  they 
think  someone  is  abusing  them,  start  on 
a  torrent  of  words  which  never  give  the 
opponent  a  chance.  That  gains  no  sym¬ 
pathy  and  makes  no  point.  No — the 
quarrel  I  have  reported  was  between  the 
engine  and  the  tank  of  our  car.  We  were 
on  our  way  to  the  Church  supper,  skimming 
along  the  road,  when  the  engine  began  to 
sputter  and  kick  a  little.  It  seemed  to 
me,  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  these 
women  who  work  so  hard  to  keep  the 
family  going  and  feels,  in  her  trouble, 
that  her  husband  does  not  do  his  full 
duty.  I  have  known  such  people  and,  in 
other  days,  I  have  heard  just  about  such 
a  dialogue.  The  woman  feels  that  her 
great  duty  is  to  make  her  home  as  pleas¬ 
ant  and  attractive  as  she  can.  She  is 
not  unlike  the  engine  in  the  car.  She 
works  for  her  children.  The  man  has 
charge  of  the  family  pocket-book,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  tank  of  gasoline ! 
Of  course  in  the  normal  modern  car  the 
gas  feeds  out  as  the  engine  demands  it. 
When  something  happens  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  the  engine  grumbles  and  sputters. 
When  the  woman  feels  that  her  man  has 
a  tank  quite  well  filled  and  yet  will  not 
supply  enough  money  to  keep  the  home 
wheels  turning  as  they  should  you  very 
properly  hear  from  her.  The  man  may 
have  his  ideas  about  saving  the  contents 
of  his  tank  or  pocket-book  but  unless  he 
and  his  wife  can  get  together  like  the  en¬ 
gine  and  tank  in  the  car  there  will  be 
more  or  less  trouble.  So  my  daughter 
touched  certain  buttons  and  pulled  cer¬ 
tain  gears  and  ended  the  row. 

“That’s  more  like  it,”  said  the  engine. 
“I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  appreciate 
your  family  after  all.” 

“I  am  glad  you  hre  satisfied.  I  aim  to 
do  my  full  duty  and  part  of  that  duty  is 
to  economize  when  necessary  !” 

And  then  the  tank  and  the  engine  set¬ 
tled  down  to  their  business  of  getting  us 
to  church  without  growling  or  puffing  or 
groaning.  I  wish  I  knew  of  some  sure 
way  of  ending  some  of  these  human  family 
quarrels.  The  men  may  say  that,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  car — the  only  solution 
is  to  let  the  woman  have  a  little  more 
money.  Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10  she 
will  make  good  use  of  it. 

***** 

But  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  church 
supper  or  harvest  home.  This  is  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  I  attend.  It 
seems  to  be  considered  reasonable  that, 
since  I  do  not  hear  the  sermon  or  the 
music,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  get  much 
out  of  the  service,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
vood  supper  a  man  with  any  severe  af¬ 
fliction.  unless  it  be  something  in  the 
digestive  tract,  will  stand  on  terms  of 
equality  with  his  fellow  men.  Our  con¬ 


tribution  of  cabbage  and  potatoes  for  the 
sale  was  on  hand.  Mother  had  on  her 
new  dress,  and  she  had  tied  my  necktie 
properly.  My  daughter  drove  us  over 
and  then  went  back  home.  I  tried  to  get 
her  to  stay  and  provide  a  little  scenery  or 
background  for  me  but  “the  children  need 
me,”  and  the  now  reconciled  tank  and 
engine  started  her  home. 

“She’ll  be  back  for  ns  at  nine  o’clock,” 
said  mother  as  she  disappeared  inside  the 
chapel  door.  I  ran  out  and  held  up  the 
driver  a  moment. 

“Can’t  you  make  it  8,30?”— but  she 
shook  her  head  and  went  on  while  the 
engine,  now  fully  supplied  with  gas, 
seemed  to  chuckle  at  me. 

I  must  say  that  the  folks  at  our  church 
knew  how  to  conduct  a  church  supper 
and  harvest  home.  The  church  is  in  a 
country  neighborhood  where  the  people 
have  retained  much  of  the  old-time,  old- 
fashioned  rural  ways,  and  yet  they  are 
close  enough  to  town  to  select  and  adopt 
the  best  of  the  new.  We  were  early,  and 
thus  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the 
minister’s  table.  It  is  a  source  of  regret 
to  me  that  I  cannot  play  the  part  of 
leading  citizen  to  advantage.  At  times 


I  rather  envy  some  of  these  men  who  Can 
walk  around  or  even  stand  still  and  look 
the  part.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Harding  looked  like  a  President  while 
Mr.  Coolidge  does  not  look  the  part,  but 
acts  it.  At  any  rate  at  was  a  good  sup¬ 
per — roast  beef,  cooked  to  a  turn,  soup, 
potatoes  and  string  beans,  salad,  pickles 
and  apple  pie.  What  more  could  a  hungry 
man  call  for?  Mother  manoeuvered  me 
into  a  place  between  her  and  an  iron  post, 
so  she  had  full  direction  of  my  conversa¬ 
tion.  Time  was  when  Ma  acted  as  waiter. 
She  would  come  around  with  her  tray 
and  remark  : 

“What  will  it  be,  cold  ham  or  cold 
roast  beef — ham  is  the  best!” 

I  used  to  regard  that  as  a  suggestion 
that  the  roast  beef  supply  was  short.  I 
ordered  ham.  In  those  days  of  kerosene 
lamps  cold  meats  were  in  order.  Now 
with  electric  lights  and  a  full  kitchen 
equipment  our  folks  can  serve  a  hot  sup¬ 
per  with  the  best.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  fine  flow  of  conversation  at  our  table. 
It  was  not  for  me — I  do  not  know  whether 
it.  had  to  do  with  the  past  or  considered 
the  future.  As  for  me,  I  was  considering 
a  remark  concerning  one  of  these  church 
suppers  made  nearly  20  years  ago.  At 
that  time  a  woman  who  wanted  to  be  very 
polite  and  encouraging  to  my  good  lady 
said1 : 

“You  are  the  best-looking  woman  in 
the  church.” 

And  here  I  was  20  years  later  looking 


about  at  the  other  ladies  to  see  how  much 
of  a  compliment  it  really  was.  Oh,  it  is 
a  happy  condition  of  these  deaf  men  that 
they  can  forget  the  wrinkles  and  flesh 
which  Time  puts  upon  us,  and  compare 
the  memory  of  the  past  with  the  present! 
***** 

After  supper  we  all  went  upstairs 
where  the  fair  was  held.  It  was  a  happy 
group  of  old  and  young.  Our  church  has 
retained  much  of  the  old-time  family 
feeling.  Farmers  and  commuters  met  on 
terms  of  equality.  They  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  minister's  smart  little  baby  to 
the  last  handful  of  old-time  people  whose 
lives  in  this  community  run  far  back  be¬ 
yond  the  Civil  War.  A  couple  of  farm¬ 
ers  (sold  vegetables  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  and  there  were  tables  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  articles,  candy  and  ice  cream.  I 
made  a  mistake  when  I  did  not  bring 
along  a  can  of  milk  and  open  a  milk 
booth,  as  a  little  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  “pop.”  Now  the  truth  is 
that  a  man  who  cannot  take  part  in 
quick  and  ready  conversation  is  some¬ 
what  out  of  place  in  such  a  happy  group. 
Little  Camille  says  her  ambition  is  to 
learn  enough  to  enable  her  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  me.  She  was  not  there, 
and  anyway  the  other  day  she  started 
out  with  pencil  and  paper  to  help  me  with 
a  visitor.  When  he  asked  about  cow  peas 
and  artichokes  she  wrote  “cow”  and  then 
had  to  surrender  the  paper.  I  had  two 
hours  to  work  off,  and  my  boobs  were  all 
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Youll  be  Proud  of  Your 
Oldsmobile  Six 

The  time  has  passed  when  low  price  in  an  automobile 
requires  you  to  sacrifice  your  pride  in  appearance,  or  to 
accept  a  low  standard  of  performance.  Today’s  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  Six  has  changed  all  that.  Here’s  a  car  you  will  be 
proud  to  display  to  your  most  critical  friends — proud  to 
open  its  door  and  invite  them  to  ride.  But  prouder  still 
of  the  way  its  performance  impresses  them. 

It’s  great  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
.  have  invested  wisely.  In  justice  to  your  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  your  pocket  book  — see  the  nearest  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  dealer  and  arrange  to  drive  this  car. 

Touring  $875,  Coach  $950,  Sedan  $1025 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing.  Tax  extra 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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far  away.  What  could  I  do  to  help  out? 

I  thought  at  one  time  of  buying  the  entire 
outfit  of  toys  left  at  one  table.  They 
would  be  good  to  take  home  for  Camille 
and  little  Ingrid,  but  Malikes  to  do  t' e 
buying.  She  was  holding  an  animated 
discussion  about  the  Sunday  school.  Three 
men  approached  me  and  began  asking 
questions.  When  I  presented  my  note 
book  and  pencil  and  asked  them  to  write 
it  out  they  seemed  to  edge  away.  That 
was  a  good-sized  supper  I  ate — a  little 
walk  “beneath  the  silent  'Stars”  will  not 
hurt  me  or  interfere  with  the  meeting. 
So  I  got  my  hat  and  coat  and  walked  out 
into  the  chilly  evening.  The  first  church 
supper  I  went  to  must  have  been  nearly 
GO  years  ago.  It’s  different  now,  but 
human  nature  is  the  same.  There  were 
groups  of  boys  out  under  the  trees.  Our 
old  stone  church  has  a  very  ancient  and 
honorable  history.  During  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  it  was  used  as  a  prison  for  a 
band  of  Hessians.  It  has  seen  many  stormy 
times.  Now  land  then  a  oar  would  come 
flashing  along  the  road  and  for  an  instant 
the  church  windows  lighted  as  though 
some  strong  light  inside  the  church  had 
flashed  out.  It  recalled  that  incident  in 
Charles  Reade’s  story  where  the  tool¬ 
maker  driven  out  of  town  by  the  labor 
union  worked  at  might  in  the  old  aband¬ 
oned  church.  The  light  from  his  forge 
flashed  at  the  windows  and  a  countryman 
looking  in  thought  he  say  the  Evil  One  at 
work  inside  !  Some  people  would  not  re¬ 
gard  an  old  churchyard  as  a  cheerful 
place  for  a  midnight  stroll,  but  I  rather 
enjoyed  it.  I  walked  about  wondering 
what  life  must  have  been  in  those  old 
days.  Take  the  church  suppers  of  150  1 
years  ago — how  would  they  compare  with 
this  one?  Could  these  old-time  men  and 
women  come  back  to  their  old  farms  and 
homes — bow  would  they  regard  us  and 
would  we  really  welcome  them?  I  came 
upon  one  grave  which  seemed  to  have 
fallen  in.  In  old  times  on  Cape  Cod  they 
used  to  think  that  indicated  that  the  Evil 
One  has  stolen  the  contents — but  there 
was  no  evil  one  about  that  night.  All 
was  peace  and  happiness  at  the  church 
supper. 

*  *  *  $  * 

When  I  went  back  inside  I  found  that 
an  hour  had  passed.  Ma  ran  me  in  and 
we  bought  dolls,  balloons  and1  I  know  not 
what  for  the  children.  We  patronized 
nearly  every  table.  Such  trading  is  good 
for  the  church  and  good  for  the  children. 
It  was  a  happy  time  for  the  young  folks 
at  least.  A  few  of  us  played  the  part  of 
wallflowers  and  .stood  about  looking  on. 

I  imagine  we  felt  somewhat  like  those 
turkeys  at  home.  We  got  them  as  one- 
day-old  babies  and  they  have  been  raised 
in  a  brooder.  These  little  wild  turkeys 
are  trying  hard  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  very  simple  life — and  succeeding. 
For  my  part  I  istood  there  trying  to  re¬ 
member  where,  along  the  way,  I  lost  the 
real  language  'and  understanding  of  youth. 
It  made  me  think  of  Judy,  the  little  gray 
cat  at  home.  The  older  oats  will  hang 
about  the  door  wanting  sympathy  (and 
dinner)  yet  not  quite  knowing  how  to  get 
either.  Judy  will  walk  right  in,  seat  her¬ 
self  in  the  sunshine,  lick  her  chops  and 
say  as  plainly  as  need  be : 

“Here  I  am,  give  me  your  attention 
please — and  dinner  too.” 

She  gets  both.  We  old-timers  seem  to 
forget  ihow  to  do  it. 

“Your  daughter  will  come  for  us  soon 
— (hadn’t  you  better  go  out  and  watch  for 
her?” 

Good  advice  from  Ma,  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  which  deaf 
men  put  on  their  faces — 'like  chalk  marks 
on  a  blackboard.  So  I  went  out  and 
soon  saw  the  lights  of  our  car  streaming 
around  the  corner.  The  engine  and  tank 
seemed  to  be  as  happily  associated  as  a 
bride  and  groom.  I  had  to  say  something 
by  way  of  welcome,  and  this  is  what  came 
to  mind : 

“My  dear  girl,  you  bring  to  mind  that 
quotation  from  Enoch  Arden  : 


“For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded 
wreck 

See  through  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifted 
squall, 

The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life 
approach, 

To  save  the  life  despaired  of  .  .  .  ” 

Mother  was  a  little  slow  in  appearing, 
and  When  she  came  She  carried  a  package. 
At  home  it  proved  to  be  a  box  of  ice 
cream.  We  awoke  the  sleepers  and  helped 
the  dairy  business  with  our  spoons.  Then 
of  course  I  had  to  eat  a  baked  apple. 
Our  folks  had  been  canning  some  Salway 
peaches.  There  was  a  little  left  over 
from  the  last  can  and  we  sampled  that. 
It  was  a  fine  belated  dessert  for  the 
church  supper.  H.  w.  C. 


“Brother  Lagg,”  solemnly  began  the 
presiding  elder,  “I  wish  you  would  join 
the  church.  Try  to  be  a  Christian  and — ” 
“Aw,  what’s  the  use?”  replied  Lafe  Lagg 
of  Straddle  Ridge.  “A  feller  can’t  be  a 
Christian  and  drive  a  team  of  balky 
mules,  and  if  he  swaps  ’em  off  to  an¬ 
other  feller  that  don’t  know  they’re  balky 
he  won’t  be  a  Christian  nohow.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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The  Favored 
Four  —  Already 
Chosen  by  Tens 
of  Thousands! 


Bearing  the  same  standards  of 
surpassing  value  which  char¬ 
acterize  its  companion  car,  the 
famous  Chrysler  Six;  built  by 
the  same  skilled  Chrysler 
craftsmanship  and  of  the  same 
high  quality  of  alloy  steels;  of 
the  same  distinctive  beauty  of 
color  and  line — little  wonder 
that  the  new  Chrysler  Four 
is  sweeping  the  country. 

Literally  sweeping  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  Chrysler  production 
has  been  forced  by  public  de¬ 
mand  to  the  great  total  of 
more  than  800  cars  per  day. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  new 
owners  have  chosen  the  Chry¬ 
sler  Four  in  the  three  months 


since  its  announcement  in 
comparison  with  both  fours 
and  sixes  of  equal  or  greater 
price. 

So  velvety  smooth  is  its  power 
flow  even  at  the  lower  speeds, 
so  lightning-like  its  effortless 
acceleration,  so  free  from 
resonance  and  any  sense  of 
vibration,  that  the  Chrysler 
Four  is  acclaimed  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  development  of  the  four- 
cylinder  principle. 

We  are  eager  to  have  you  test 
the  Chrysler  Four  in  your 
own  way,  at  your  earliest  op¬ 
portunity,  It  will  not  take  you 
long  to  learn  the  reason  for 
such  universal  favor. 


CHRYSLER  FOUR— Touring  Car,  $895;  Club  Coupe,  $995;  Coach,  $1045;  Sedan,  $1095. 
Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes  at  slight  extra  cost. 

CHRYSLER  SIX — Phaeton,  $1395;  Coach,  $1445;  Roadster,  $1625;  Sedan,  $1695;  Royal 
Coupe,  $1795;  Brougham,  $1865;  Imperial,  $1995;  Crown-Imperial,  $2095. 

AH  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  enclosed  models.  All  models  equipped  with  full  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and  superior  Chrysler  service  everywhere.  All  dealers  are  in 
position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time-payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected  against  theft  by  the  Fedco  patented  car  numbering 
system,  exclusive  with  Chrysler,  which  cannot  be  counterfeited  and  cannot  be  altered  or  re¬ 
moved  without  conclusive  evidence  of  tampering. 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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authors  who  have  had  months  of  actual  studio  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  spite  of  the  alluring  advertisements  put  out  by 
various  schools  of  photoplay  writing,  I  think  the  kind¬ 
est  and  wisest  course  is  to  advise  aspiring  authors  to 
develop  their  material  in  short  story  or  novelette  form, 
to  secure  its  publication  in  some  reputable  magazine,  or 
as  a  novel,  and  then  after  publication  to  try  to  dispose 
of  the  motion  picture  rights.  maude  kirk  miller. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  his  address  to  the  American  Legion  at  Omaha, 
President  Coolidge  said  among  other  truths : 

JYhether  one  traces  his  Americanism  back  three  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  Mayflower,  or  three  years  to  the  steerage, 
is  not  half  so  important  as  whether  his  Americanism  of 
today  is  real  and  genuine.  No  matter  by  what  various 
crafts  we  came  here,  we  are  all  now  in  the  same  boat. 

If  this  country  is  to  remain,  as  it  should,  a  re¬ 
public,  we  must  make  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  at  least  equal  to  pedigree.  Some  of  the 
meanest  and  narrowest  men  we  have  ever  known 
brag  that  they  trace  their  line  back  to  the  Mayflower 
• — as  if  that  fact  absolves  them  from  any  need  to 
labor  or  practice  self-denial.  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference  where  a  man  comes  from — it  is  where  he 
comes  out  and  how  he  behaves  himself  that  counts. 
There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  this  country  to 
build  up  an  aristocracy  of  old  families  without  new 
practices  and  new  patriotism.  If  such  people  would 
stand  for  the  fine  old  habits  and  principles  of  other 
days  it  would  be  well,  but  the  poorest  thing  for  the 
nation  is  to  have  a  class  of  people  arise  with  the 
idea  that  because  their  great-grandfather  was  a 
noted  citizen  of  this  country  therefore  they  are  in 
some  way  the  elect — above  the  law.  There  are  some 
tendencies  which  we  inherit,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  of  what  we  call  “Americanism”  are 
worked  out  in  hard  labor  and  self-denial  and  human 
endeavor. 

“Kind  hearts  ai'e  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 


* 


One  day  last  Summer  I  attended  a  Sunday  school 
outing  in  a  dairying  community.  Several  eases  of 
“pop”  of  the  cheapest  grade  were  consumed  but  there 
was  no  milk  sold.  The  Sunday  school  teachers  told  me 
the  children  did  not  want  milk,  as  they  do  not  have  it 
at  home,  and  being  unfamiliar  with  it  as  a  drink  they 
say  they  do  not  like  it.  Another  reason  they  gave  is 
that  “pop”  costs  about  8c  a  bottle  for  two  small  glasses, 
and  they  get  10c  a  glass  for  it,  12c  profit  on  a  bottle  to 
help  the  Sunday  school!  Next  year  they  will  have  milk. 
I  will  see  to  it.  I  belong  to  the  church  and  I  will 
bring  it  up  at  a  board  meeting.  c.  W. 


WE  can  add  little  to  that.  Think  it  over.  Such 
a  situation  is  really  worse  than  the  case  we 
found  where,  at  a  public  sale  of  Jersey  cattle,  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  used  in  making  sandwiches  for 
lunch !  We  thought  that  the  limit,  but  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  in  a  dairy  community  with  “pop”  sub¬ 
stituted  for  milk — takes  the  record!  _  We  must  do  it 
ourselves!  Do  what?  See  that  our  own  families 
drink  milk.  Every  country  child  should  consume 
a  quart  each  day.  The  battle  for  a  better  chance 
for  dairymen  should  begin  at  the  cradle  and  not  end 
when  the  child  is  weaned.  Iiow  can  we  expect 
others  to  make  heavy  use  of  our  product  unless  we 
do  it  ourselves.  And  C.  W.  has  the  right  idea. 
“Next  year  they  will  have  milk.”  He  “will  bring 
it  up.”  Every  time  we  substitute  a  bottle  of  milk 
for  a  bottle  of  “pop”  we  help  the  dairy  industry. 

* 

IT  would  appear  that  some  of  our  readers  are  get¬ 
ting  stagestruck  or  music-mad.  Every  week  we 
are  asked  to  tell  how  to  sell  screen  plays.  It  seems 
that  many  of  our  folks  have  read  somewhere  that 
writers  of  these  plays  are  making  money  by  the 
barrel;  so  they  think  a  keg  or  two  of  it  would  he 
convenient  to  have  in  the  house.  Now  this  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  know  nothing  about,  but  in  order  to 
get  the  truth  we  went  to  the  people  who  make  these 
moving  pictures.  They  ought  to  know,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
seems  very  sensible : 


i 


Most  of  the  larger  motion  picture  companies  use  very 
few  stories  written  -directly  for  the  screen  by  unknown 
and  untrained  writers.  The  greater  part  of  our  pic¬ 
tures  and,  I  think,  those  of  other  large  companies,  are 
based  upon  produced  plays,  published  novels  and  short 
stories,  or  stories  written  by  well-known  and  successful 


We  consider  that  a  very  polite  but  firm  way  of 
saying:  “Nothing  doing,”  and  the  other  producers 
say  the  same  thing.  Furthermore,  they  give  us 
figures  to  show  that  the  price  obtained  by  the  would- 
be  writers  is  pitifully  small.  We  cannot  encourage 
the  amateur  movie  writers  and  actors  to  expect 
that  they  can  earn  any  more  at  such  work  than  they 
could  at  skilled  house  or  farm  work.  But  “there 
is  more  soul  in  it,”  they  say.  That  is  the  way  you 
look  at  it,  and  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  “soul.” 
We  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  we  think  the  soul 
put  into  a  good  apple  pie  in  the  stove  oven  is  far 
superior  to  the  attempts  at  emotion  thrown  on  the 
screen. 

* 

yvURTNG  the  -first  six  months  of  1925  a  total  of 
J— 17,71(1,709  motor  vehicles  were  registered  in 
this  country.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  14  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
greatest  increase  in  registration  was  in  the  Southern 
-States  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Oklahoma  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  order  named.  The  total  gross  receipts 
from  registration,  license,  etc.,  was  .$226,899,709,  and 
of  this  $183,780,371  is  to  be  used  for  highway  work. 
New  York  led  with  1,404,653  vehicles,  with  Nevada 
last  with  17,939.  With  this  tremendous  increase  in 
motor  vehicles  the  question  will  soon  arise — what 
are  we  to  do  with  them?  Where  can  they  go? 
Travel  on  some  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  seashore 
in  Summer  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  slow  pro¬ 
cession  stretching  for  miles  and  moving  at  a  snail’s 
pace.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  new  roads  or 
runways  must  be  built  in  thickly  settled  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  or  license  to  drive  must  be  restricted. 

* 

np WO  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  quotation  from  Vice- 
J-  president  Marshall  on  the  old-time  schools  and 
sclioolhouses,  and  the  need  of  keeping  alive  the  sim¬ 
ple  old  practices  of  country  people.  It  was  a  great 
sentiment,  and  a  vast  majority  of  middle-aged  people 
will  endorse  it.  In  this  modern  age  the  tendency  of 
our  educa-tors  and  so-called  -leaders  is  to  try  to  kill 
the  old-time  habits  and  methods  of  country  people 
rather  than  to  try  to  cure  them.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  may  be  found  in  their  attitude  .toward  thg 
rural  district  school.  Their  fingers  fairly  itch  to  get 
hold  of  the  system  and  strangle  it  by  jamming  the 
little  schools  together  regardless  of  the  desires  of 
local  patrons  and  taxpayers.  They  would  kill  these 
schools  rather  than  try  to  cure  them  by  providing 
better  -teachers  and  more  funds.  To  them  this  seems 
very  clear  vision.  To  us  it  seems  a  very  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  To  kill  these  schools  or  degrade 
them  means,  as  Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out,  the  de¬ 
struction  or  discouragement  of  the  most  useful  spirit 
of  independence  and  watchfulness  this  country  ever 
had.  To  try  to  cure  them  by  reviving  the  old  power 
of  the  school  district  would  keep  alive,  as  nothing 
else  can  or  will,  the  solid  strength  and  clear  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  rural  people.  There  is  great  need  of 
keeping  this  strong  element  of  national  life  alive,  for 
nowhere  in  history  has  any  form  of  a  republic  been 
able  to  endure  when  city  life  absorbs  the  political 
and  moral  power  of  the  nation.  And  this  tendency 
to  kill  the  spirit  of  the  district  school  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  entire  working  of  too  much  of 
our  education  and  public  feeling.  Our  leaders  are 
losing  respect  for  old-time  leadership  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  virtues.  They  are  trying  to  substitute  what 
we  may  call  “synthetic”  national  feeling  for  the 
old  flesh  and  blood  love  of  country,  born  amid  the 
pain  and  travail  of  hard  work  and  hard  conditions. 
All  this  seems  evident  to  us  and  it  gives  us  the 
chief  reason  for  continuing  -the  present  policy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  So  long  as  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  -this  paper  will  give  a  free  discussion  and 
defense  of  the  old-fashioned  views  of  schools  and 
other  forms  of  public  life.  We  will  permit  friends 
of  the  district  school  to  present  their  views  even 
when  they  may  be  unpopular  with  the  educators  and 
leaders.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  always  agree 
with  what  our  readers  say.  Frequently  we  do  not, 
but  we  consider  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  that  country  people  should  have  a 
fair  chance  to  express  themselves.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  provide  that  chance  regardless  of  criticism  or 
opposition — and  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  about  the 
only  chance  -our  country  people  will  have  to  be 
heard. 


October  17,  1925 

A-S  the  census  figures  are  printed  it  becomes 
evident  'that  the  large  cities  are  not  gaining 
rapidly  in  population.  This  is  what  we  have  pointed 
out  -several  times.  There  are  more  people  in  all  the 
Eastern  States  except  possibly  Vermont,  but  they 
are  moving  out  of  the  cities  in  large  numbers.  This 
is  a  movement  back  to  the  suburbs,  and  not  back  to 
the  farm.  These  people,  or  most  of  them,  will  hold 
their  city  jobs,  but  will  make  their  homes  outside — 
10  miles  or  more  from  town.  Cars  or  bus  service 
give  them  transportation.  They  go  and  come.  They 
are  more  efficient  at  the  job  by  reason  of  this  change 
in  life.  They  are  more  contented  and  more  pros- 
peious  because  they  own  or  are  on  the  way  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  piece  of  land.  The  cities  may  find  fault, 
but  this  change  to  suburban  life  is  a  good  thing.  It 
will,  in  the  end,  help  our  farmers,  for  it  is  creating 
a  new  class  hitherto  not  strong  in  this  country- — a 
class  'with  hands  in  the  city  and  heart  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  class  will,  slowly  perhaps  but  surely,  pick 
up  some  of  the  independence  and  individuality  which 
were  lost  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  like  a  homo 
and  a  piece  of  land  to  make  a  man  jealous  of  his 
rights,  and  as  . time  goes  on  these  suburbanites  wall 
eee  more  and  more  that  their  best  interests  lie  in 
working  with  farmers  politically  and  socially.  The 
movement  will  grow. 

* 


JUST  think  of  it!  The  annual  sales  of  “pop”  or 
soft  drinks  run  to  five  billion  bottles  averaging 
at  least  one  pint— probably  more.  As  we  see  from 
the  first  page  article  this  stuff  is  for  the  most  part 
very  ordinary  water  (often  impure  and  filthy) 
flavored  and  colored  with  chemicals  and  sweetened 
with  the  cheapest  sugar.  It  has  practically  no  food 
value  except  what  comes  in  the  sugar.  Counting 
in  the  more  expensive  of  these  drinks  the  public 
pays  nearly  one  billion  dollars  each  year  for  “that 
wlii eh  satisfieth  not.”  A  quart  of  good  milk  con¬ 
tains  nearly  as  much  human  nourishment  as  a  pound 
of  meat.  We  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  pro¬ 
hibition  that  there  would  of  necessity  be  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  we  urged 
dairymen  and  fruit  growers  to  get  together  and 
push  milk  and  fruit  juices  into  prominence.  The 
soft  drink  people  have  beaten  us  in  the  race — that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  time  has  come  wrhen  this 
soft  drink  nuisance  is  a  worse  competitor  for  the 
dairy  business  than  oleomargarine  ever  was.  We 
must  have  our  share  of  that  trade.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  help  from  the  government,  for  this  is  a  sure 
case  where  ice  must  do  it  ourselves. 


Brevities 


Dry  Bordeaux  mixture  mixed  with  raw  linseed  oil  is 
advised  as  a  dressing  for  fruit-tree  wounds. 


Keep  the  dog  clean.  He  may  be  harboring  worms, 
mites,  lice  and  fleas — many  of  them  transmissible  to 
man  or  other  live  stock. 


Let  Jerseymen  remember  this:  The  law  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  provides  that  a  woman  cannot  sign  a  deed  or  mort¬ 
gage  without  her  husband  joining  her  in  the  conveyance. 


A  New  Jersey  judge  has  decided  that  it  is  no  crime 
to  call  a  man  a  saphead”  but  it  is  a  criminal  offense 
to  call  lnm  a  bootlegger — unless  you  can  prove  that  he 
is  one. 


Have  any  of  the  home  bureaus  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  conducting  a  restaurant  or  tea  room  in  town? 
It  seems  as  if  such  a  plan  would  provide  good  food  and 
show  how  to  prepare  it. 


Right  now  is  the  proper  rime  to  discharge  the  board¬ 
er  cows  which  have  not  paid  for  their  keep.  Why  spend 
the  Summer  filling  the  barn  with  hay  and  grain  only 
-to  feed  it  out  to  robbers? 


People  who  have  been  bitten  by  “chiggers”  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  snakes  carry  these  creatures  as 
a  host.  That  is  one  reason  for  killing  snakes  4s  a 
remedy  we  are  advised  to  dust  the  body  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  talcum  powder. 


Oysters.  A  new  Pennsylvania  law  requires  dealers 
to  sell  oysters  by  number— not  by  the  pint  or  quart 
ft.  was  easier  to  water  oysters  than  to  water  milk.  The 
scientists  now  find  that  oysters  compare  favorably  with 
milk  in  food  value,  and  also  that  they  can  be  artificially 
propagated. 


Let  it  be  understood  that  a  husband  cannot  cut  off 
the  dower  rights  of  his  wife  by  making  a  will  He  mav 
make  a  provision  for  his  wife  in  lieu  of  dower  but  she 
must  accept  this  provision  within  a  reasonable  time 
If  she  does  not  wish  to  accept  the  provision  in  lieu  of 
dower,  she  may  apply  to  the  court  and  ask  that  her 
dower  right  in  the  property  of  her  husband  be  de¬ 
termined  and  apportioned  to  her. 


Here  are  a  few  facts  about  wills  which  will  interest 
our  New.  York  readers:  Before  a  will  is  admitted  to 
probate  m  New  York  State  it  must  be  filed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  surrogate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  will 
be  read  m  any  particular  way  or  at  all.  An  heir  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  will  at  any  time  before 
it  is  probated  or  after.  If  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  the  testator  knew  the  nature  of  his  acts  what 
property  he  had,  who  his  relatives  were,  and  how  he 
wished  his  property  disposed  of,  he  was.  competent  to 
make  a  will.  The  executor  is  required  to  file  a  copv 
of  -his  account  with  the  surrogate  at  the  time  of  the 
final  accounting. 
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The  Czar  of  New  York’s  Milk  Situation 
— A  Review  of  Dairy  History 

Part  II 

iWihen  the  autocratic  management  with  its  Bor¬ 
ders  inspirations  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  old 
League,  there  existed  a  great  opportunity  to  profit 
by  the  errors  and  blunders  of  the  past  and  create  a 
real  co-operative  organization  with  power  of  con¬ 
trol  in  the  hands  of  the  members.  The  spirit  and 
determination  of  dairymen  were  the  best.  The  lead¬ 
ers,  dominated  by  John  D.  Miller,  however,  could  not 
forget  themselves.  The  pool  was  not  planned  for 
the  benefit  of  dairymen.  It  was  designed  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Mr.  Miller  and  the  group  that  he 
needed  to  perpetuate  his  position  and  power.  He 
constructed  the  machinery  of  the  pool.  The  con¬ 
tempt  for  dairymen  in  it  appears  in  the  disguised 
provision  that  only  officers  were  members.  It  was 
made  even  more  autocratic  than  the  old  League. 
The  powers  and  policies  that  caused  the  failure  of 
I  be  old  League  were  increased  and  magnified.  All 
authority  and  power  was  vested  in  the  small  official 
group.  They  could  take  what  they  liked  out  of  the 
milk  bills,  even  to  the  last  cent,  and  do  with  it  as 
they  pleased,  and  make  no  accounting  of  it.  They 
\oted  their  own  salaries,  increased  them  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  checked  their  own  expense  bills.  No  pro- 
\  ision  for  the  comfort  and  aggrandizement  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  group  was  neglected.  Not  a  single  safeguard 
was  provided  for  dairymen.  They  were  not  even 
members.  There  was  a  pretense  that  in  a  loose  way 
they  were  to  elect  the  directors,  but  practically  they 
had  no  means  of  doing  so.  When  they  finally  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  not  members  the  protest  was 
so  strong  they  were  taken  in,  but  the  machinery  of 
the  organization  was  changed  so  that  the  official 
group  could  perpetuate  themselves  in  position  as 
before.  Dairymen  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the 
pool  plan,  nor  to  discuss  it  or  amend  it.  John  D. 
Miller  made  it,  and  demanded  that  it  be  accepted 
without  change.  He  trained  an  army  of  agents,  and 
sent  them  from  farm  to  farm  at  farmers’  expense  to 
induce  dairymen  to  sign  the  one-sided  contract.  Mr. 
Miller  simply  capitalized  the  plight  he  had  brought 
on  dairy  farmers  to  bend  them  to  his  will. 

The  pool,  which  is  the  familiar  name  for  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  is  a 
highly  centralized  organization.  Like  all  Such,  it 
is  necessarily  controlled  by  a  small  minority,  but  to 
perpetuate  the  reign  of  the  small  group  a  political  or 
bureaucratic  system  must  be  maintained  within  the 
organization.  This  has  been  very  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  pool.  Policies  have  been  adopted 
not  for  their  service  to  the  industry,  but  for  their 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  official  group.  Men  have 
been  employed  not  because  of  their  fitness  for  the 
work,  or  because  they  were  needed,  but  because  they 
were  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  supporting 
the  management.  In  civic  affairs  the  expense  of 
politics  comes  in  one  way  or  another  out  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  In  this  case  it  comes  entirely  out 
of  the  milk  pail. 

Mr.  Miller  wrote  the  laws,  the  charter,  the  by¬ 
laws  and  the  contracts.  He  publicly  called  the  or¬ 
ganization  perfect.  Nothing  could  be  printed  in  his 
official  organ  without  his  approval,  and  the  League 
News  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  John  D. 
Miller  was  the  greatest  co-operative  lawyer  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  first  time  his  legal  instruments  were 
subjected  to  review  by  the  higher  courts  of  the 
State  they  were  declared  to  be  irregular,  ambiguous, 
unenforceable  and  void. 

The  announced  object  of  the  pool  was  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  the  milk  in  the  country  by  a  control  of 
the  supply.  It  built  and  bought  and  equipped  plants 
with  a  lavish  hand  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
city.  It  bought  out  at  extravagant  prices  a  half 
dozen  of  the  largest  distributors  who  handled  non- 
pool  milk  in  the  New  York  market.  The  city  end  of 
this  business  was  turned  over  to  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  and  for  the  most  part  the  farmers  who  pre¬ 
viously  supplied  them  sought  and  found  other  buy¬ 
ers  for  their  milk.  The  pool  city  plants  were  also 
abandoned,  and  finally  the  larger  country  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  were  sold  or  leased  to  Borden’s.  After 
812,000,000  had  been  absorbed  in  capital,  and  a  total 
of  $76,000,000  in  all  had  been  deducted  from  milk  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  the  management  publicly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  its  scheme  of  country  control  had  failed, 
and  it  announced  as  a  new  policy  that  it  wanted  no 
new  members,  nor  more  milk,  that  it  had  purchased 
a  liquid  city  market,  and  that  for  the  future  it  would 
supply  that  market  at  liquid  prices  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  leave  other  producers  to  absorb  all  the 
surplus.  The  groans  of  the  non-poolers  were  al¬ 


ready  heard.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  alliance  with  the  Borden’s  had  become  so 
evident,  it  had  to  be  publicly  announced.  Members 
were  complaining  of  the  use  of  their  money  to  buy 
increases  of  Borden’s  city  business,  and  of  the  losses 
in  plant  operation.  To  tide  themselves  over  the 
crisis  the  “selfish”  theory  was  invented  to  make  pool 
patrons  believe  that  they  would  have  a  preferred 
market  and  a  higher  price  than  producers  outside 
the  pool  would  receive.  Non-pool  producers,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  receive  the  highest  price,  and  pool 
spokesmen  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  liquid  mar¬ 
kets  they  bought  helped  no  one  but  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  new  plan  was  only  a  more  extended 
and  more  open  partnership  with  the  Borden’s.  As  a 
result  of  it  all,  the  pool  is  a  mere  supply  agency  for 
the  Borden  Company,  which,  through  the  pool  al¬ 
liance,  is  again  the  dominant  power  in  the  milk 
market  and  actually  dictates  the  price  for  practical¬ 
ly  all  milk  in  the  territory. 

The  pool  was  a  failure  from  the  start.  The  old 
League  had  SO, 000  active  members  and  nearly  40,000 
friendly  producers  besides  ready  to  support  it  in  any 
good  purpose.  Now  the  pool  has  dwindled  to  about 
33,000  active  members  with  no  friends  on  the  outside 
and  a  large  majority  of  dissatisfied  producers  on  the 
inside.  For  five  years  the  cheese  factories  re¬ 
turned  their  patrons  during  the  cheese  season  more 
than  the  pool  patrons  received.  Dairymen  supply¬ 
ing  Sheffield  Farms,  and  several  of  the  other  non¬ 
pool  groups,  have  regularly,  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year  received  substantially  50  cents  per  100 
lbs.  more  for  milk  than  pool  members  receive.  In 
four  years  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Association 
received  a  total  of  $45,000,000  more  than  they  would 
have  received  in  the  pool.  The  difference  is  the  cost 
of  extravagance  and  waste  in  operating  the  pool. 
Considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  the 
pool  price  is  the  lowest  ever  paid  farmers  for  milk  in 
the  territory.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  took 
more  quarts  of  milk  to  buy  the  needs  of  the  home 
and  the  supplies  of  the  farm  than  during  the  time  of 
the  pool.  Moreover,  New  York  City  is  the  best  liquid 
milk  market  in  the  world,  but  neighboring  cities  now 
pay  more  for  milk.  The  League  was  organized  to 
reduce  the  spread  between  the  farmer’s  wagon  and 
the  consumer’s  door.  It  has  been  increased  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  price  of  milk.  Dairymen  were 
never  so  near  financial  collapse  as  they  have  been 
during  the  existence  of  the  pool.  Members  have 
quit  the  business,  some  have  sold  the  farms,  and 
many  have  reduced  the  herd.  All  find  it  hard  to 
make  ends  meet.  Not  a  few  have  failed.  On  the 
other  hand  the  records  show  that  the  big  milk  com¬ 
panies  never  before  made  such  profits  in  all  their 
history. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Here’s  Another  Brand  of  Cattle  Crooks 

WE  have  told  our  readers  about  the  operation 
of  those  cattle  crooks  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  they  took  up  reacting  cows  and  sold  them  into 
dairy  herds  as  healthy  animals.  That  seems  to  be 
about  the  limit  in  cattle  crookedness,  but  reports  of 
much  the  same  thing  now  come  from  Pennsylvania, 
only  in  this  ease,  the  cattle  in  question  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  contagious  abortion.  In  a  way,  that  is 
a  more  dangerous  trouble  than  tuberculosis,  as  it 
will  spread  all  through  a  herd,  and  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  knows  very  little  about  it,  he  is  sure  to  have 
great  trouble  on  introducing  such  cattle  into  his 
herd.  A  report  comes  from  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 
The  overseer  of  the  poor  in  that  section  seems  to 
have  bought  a  number  of  cattle  which  had  been 
tested  for  contagious  abortion  and  found  to  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  it.  It  seems  that  these  were  registered 
cattle,  tuberculin-tested  and  valuable  stock.  They 
were  10  cows  and  a  bull,  which  were  well  worth  $3,- 
000,  if  in  health.  This  overseer  of  the  poor  appar¬ 
ently  bought  these  animals  for  $700  on  account  of 
tbeir  affliction  with  the  full  understanding  when 
the  sale  was  made  the  cattle  were  to  be  slaughtered 
immediately  for  beef.  Instead  of  doing  that,  this 
man  is  alleged  to  have  sold  the  cattle  for  use  on  a 
dairy  farm,  following  much  the  same  plan  which  was 
followed  by  those  cattle  crooks  in  Cortland  County. 
That  was  a  much  safer  proceeding,  for  the  cattle 
afflicted  with  this  contagious  abortion  were  not 
tagged  or  branded  as  the  tubercular  cattle  were. 
The  disease  did  not  affect  their  outward  appearance. 
They  looked  well  and  were  evidently  of  high  quality, 
so  this  man  was  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  high 
figure,  but  wherever  they  Avent  they  are  likely  to 
ruin  the  dairy  herd,  for  the  disease  will  spread  from 
one  cow  to  another  until  practically  the  entire  herd 


will  be  found  afflicted.  In  a  way,  this  is  a  meaner 
crime  than  even  what  those  Cortland  County  crooks 
undertook  to  put  over,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  detect  this  disease  without  a  thorough  test, 
and  this  disease  is  far  more  contagious  in  a  general 
herd  than  tuberculosis.  The  disease  works  quickly 
and  without  outward  appearance,  and  the  dairyman, 
thinking  he  has  made  a  great  bargain  in  buying 
these  fine-looking  cows,  suddenly  wakes  up  to  learn 
that  his  entire  herd  is  affected  so  that  he  is  obliged 
to  make  a  thorough  cleaning  out  and  start  new. 
What  shall  be  done  with  people  who  Avould  work 
such  a  scheme  as  this?  A  short  period  o’f  im¬ 
prisonment  under  pleasant  conditions  is  not  in  any 
way  an  adequate  punishment  for  a  crime  of  this 
sort. 


New  Competition  Coming  in  Dairy 
Products 

[The  following  dairy  report  comes  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  Georgia.  It  goes  to  emphasize  what  we  have 
often  pointed  out,  that  new  competition  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  is  sure  to  come.  New  York  has  already  felt  it 
in  the  West  and  North — now  it  is  to  come  from  the 
South.  That  section  has  the  advantage  in  a  longer 
growing  and  pasturage  season,  a  milder  climate,  and  the 
ability  to  save  grain  bills  by  producing  much  of  the 
needed  protein  in  leguminous  crops.  In  former  years 
these  natural  advantages  were  not  fully  available 
through  a  lack  of  the  artificial  needs  of  cooling,  trans¬ 
portation  and  needed  dairy  utensils.  These  have  now 
been  supplied,  and  the  result  will  be  a  great  production 
of  milk  and  its  products  in  the  South.  This  will  greatly 
change  the  character  of  southern  farming,  and  also 
have  an  effect  upon  northern  farming  through  the  new 
forms  of  competition  which  this  increased  product  will 
surely  bring.  We  think  our  northern  dairymen  should 
understand  this  in  time.  There  is  the  old  story  of  the 
Hindu  who  refused  to  eat  any  form  of  animal  life. 
Some  one  invited  him  to  look  at  the  water  he  was 
drinking  through  a  powerful  microscope.  He  saw  to  his 
horror  that  the  water  was  full  of  little  forms  of  wig¬ 
gling  life.  His  answer  was  to  smash  the  microscope  so 
that  he  could  not  see  these  horrors  !  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  for  our  northern  dairymen  to  act  in  any  such 
way,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evident  fact  that  com¬ 
petition  is  increasing.  It  cannot  be  stopped  or  headed 
off.  The  only  way  to  meet  it  in  the  market  is  through 
complete  and  satisfactory  co-operation.  The  present 
system  under  which  many  units  are  fighting  each  other 
is  ruinous,  and  if  continued  will  mean  the  surrender  of 
our  markets  to  outsiders.  The  only  hope  for  the  eastern 
dairyman  lies  in  dropping  the  present  conflict,  and  all 
getting  together  in  some  new  and  stronger  organiza¬ 
tion,  where  all  can  drop  their  differences  and  work  to¬ 
gether.  'We  must  all  admit  that  no  one  of  the  present 
organizations  can  induce  the  others  to  permit  it  to 
absorb  them.] 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  dairy  situation,  and 
by  comparing  conditions  in  New  York  State  with  ours, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  very  fortunate  here,  and 
have  no  right  to  complain.  All  we  need  do  is  to  take 
advantage  of  our  specially  favorable  conditions.  Most 
of  our  farming  population,  is,  of  course,  largely  made 
up  of  cotton-growers,  and  because  it  is  true  that  “it  is 
hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  very  few  “cotton 
farmers”  go  into,  and  stick  to  dairy  farming,  though 
it  is  really  the  safest  and  surest  way  of  getting  ahead 
in  the  localities  that  are  specially  adapted  to  dairying. 
It  is  easier  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  grow  cotton  as  part 
of  his  crop  rotation,  than  for  a  cotton  farmer  to  take 
up  dairying  as  part  of  his  farming  system  ;  in  fact,  the 
dairy  farmer  stands  a  better  chance  of  making  a  good 
profit  out  of  a  few  acres  of  cotton,  than  the  one-crop 
cotton-grower,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious. 

We  have  a  number  of  very  successful  dairymen  here. 
Some  of  the  most  outstanding  successes  are  men  who 
have  moved  from  town  to  country.  The  dean  of  our 
dairy  farmers  is  a  Pennsylvanian.  From  Pennsylvania, 
he  went  to  the  Blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky,  where  he 
was  doing  successful  dairy  farming.  On  a  vacation 
trip  through  Georgia,  some  years  ago,  he  decided  he 
could  do  even  better  here  than  in  Kentucky.  He  bought 
a  home  and  some  land,  has  lived  well,  and  is  independ¬ 
ent  today.  He  says  our  Bermuda  grass  pastures  are 
better  than  Kentucky  Blue  grass. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  report  of  investigations 
made  in  New  Zealand,  by  Prof.  Theodore  Macklin,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  This  report  shows  that 
the  cost  of  producing  butterfat  is  less  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  pleases  me  very  much  to  find 
on  comparing  the  records  of  my  dairy  with  the  New 
Zealand  record,  that  we  are  producing  as  cheaply  as 
New  Zealand.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  cows  can  get  their  feed  in  the  pasture  and  fields, 
for  the  whole  12  months.  I  believe  that  with  our 
southern  legume  crops,  we  can  produce  cheaper  than 
New  Zealand.  We  have  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  Soy 
beans,  hairy  vetch,  Sweet  clover,  Japan  clover,  Ber¬ 
muda  grass,  carpet  grass,  Dallis  grass,  all  of  which 
provide  in  rotation  the  very  finest  quality  of  cow  feed 
and  soil  builders.  In  the  near  future,  i  predict  that 
certain  parts  of  Georgia  will  be  shipping  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  to  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,  because  we  can  produce  it  and 
sell  it  for  less,  and  yet  make  a  better  profit  than  dairy 
farmers  who  are  now  supplying  the  above  markets. 

Our  cheapest  source  of  Winter  dairy  feed  is  produced  in 
the  cornfield,  by  planting  velvet  and  Soy  beans,  in  the 
row  with  corn.  A  combination  planter  plants  all  at 
one  time.  Later  a  row  of  beans  or  peas  is  planted  in 
corn  middles.  There  is  no  extra  labor  cost,  as  the  eul- 
tivating  of  the  corn  is  also  sufficient  for  the  beans.  The 
cost  of  seed  is  small  and  the  nitrogen  and  humus  added 
to  the  soil  through  roots  of  these  legumes,  more  than 
pay  cost  of  seed.  The  corn  is  pulled,  then  cows  get 
their  feed  in  the  field  from  October  I,  until  April  1, 
with  an  occasional  change  to  a  rye  field.  The  rye  may 
also  be  grazed  to  April  1,  and  make  a  profitable  crop  of 
grain. 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  been  getting  here  2c 
per  lb.  above  the  Chicago  market  for  our  butterfat.  I 
hope  that  your  New  York  State  dairymen  will  finally 
be  able  to  work  out  successfully  their  very  difficult  mar¬ 
keting  problem.  q.  f. 

Georgia. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Let  Me  Walk  with  the  Man 
in  the  Road 

’Tis  only  a  half  truth  the  poet  has  sung 

Of  the  “house  by  the  side  of  the  way.” 
Our  Master  had  neither  a  house  nor  a 
home, 

But  He  walked  with  the  crowd  day  by 
day. 

And  I  think,  when  I  read  of  the  poet’s 
desire, 

That  a  house  by  the  road  would  be 
good  ; 

But  service  is  found  in  its  tenderest  form 

When  we  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the 
road. 

So  I  say,  let  me  walk  with  the  men  in 
the  road, 

Let  me  seek  out  the  burdens  that  crush, 
Let  me  speak  a  kind  word  of  good  cheer 
to  the  weak 

Who  are  falling  behind  in  the  rush. 
There  are  wounds  to  be  healed,  there  are 
breaks  we  must  mend, 

There’s  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  give  ; 
And  (he  man  in  the  road  by  the  side  of 
his  friend 

Is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  live. 

Then  tell  me  no  more  of  the  house  by  the 
road. 

There  is  only  one  place  I  can  live — 
It’s  there  with  the  men  who  are  toiling 
along, 

Who  are  needing  the  cheer  I  can  give. 
It  is  pleasant  to  live  in  the  house  by 
the  way 

And  be  a  friend,  as  the  poet  has  said  : 
But  the  Master  is  bidding  us;  “Bear  ye 
their  load, 

For  your  rest  waiteth  yonder  ahead.” 

I  could  not  remain  in.  the  house  by  the 
road 

And  watch  as  the  toilers  go  on, 

Their  faces  beclouded  with  pain  and  with 
sin. 

So  burdened  their  strength  nearly  gone. 
I’ll  go  to  their  side,  I’ll  speak  in  good 
cheer, 

I’ll  help  them  to  carry  their  load ; 

And  I'll  smile  at  the  man  in  the  house 
by  the  way, 

As  I  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

Out  there  in  the  road  that  goes  by  the 
house, 

Where  the  poet  is  singing  his  song, 

I'll  walk  and  I’ll  work  midst  the  heat  of 
the  day, 

And  I'll  help  failing  brothers  along — 
Too  busy  to  live  in  the  house  by  the  way, 

Too  happy  for  such  an  abode. 

And  my  heart  sings  its  praise  to  the 
Master  of  all, 

Who  is  helping  me  serve  in  the  road. 

— Walter  J.  Gresham. 

* 

It  is  the  habit  with  many  correspond¬ 
ents  to  write  an  abbreviated  address  at 
the  head  of  their  letters.  Such  people 
write  Schtdy  for  Schenectady,  Mdtn  for 
Middletown,  ,T.  C.  for  Jersey  City,  Mfd 
for  Milford,  etc.  Where  there  is  a 
printed  letterhead  this  is  not  troublesome, 
but  how  many  precious  minutes  we  waste 
trying  to  decipher  such  cryptic  words 
without  a  clue!  It  is  good  judgment, 
as  well  as  good  manners  to  spell  out  one’s 
address  in  full,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  thousands  of  letters  go  unanswered 
because  of  such  abbreviations. 


Apple  Delights 

Perhaps  the  masterpiece  dearest  to  the 
masculine  heart  ;is  a  green  apple  pie. 
There  are  many  varieties  from  the 
“shaker,”  in  which  the  “lid”  is  left  loose, 
and  butter,  sugar  and  seasoning  added 
after  the  pie  is  taken  from  the  oven,  to 
the  one-crust  “royal,”  in  which  a  cup 
of  thick  cream  is  poured  over  the  fruit 
before  baking.  Each  has  its  advocates 
but  surely  no  one  can  complain  who 
sits  down  to  a  “Boston  apple  pie.” 

Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  your  best 
pastry.  Mix  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  of  flour,  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  and 
sprinkle  one-third  of  it  over  the  plate. 
Fill  the  dish  with  sliced  apples — McIn¬ 
tosh,  Greening  and  Seek-no-further  are 
among  the  best.  Sift  over  them  the  rest 
of  the  dry  mixture,  add  two  tablespoons 
of  water  or  strong  tea,  and  dot  over  the 
top  one  tablespoon  of  butter.  Lemon 
juice,  with  a  little  grated  lemon  rind  in¬ 
stead  of  the  spices,  makes  a  good  varia¬ 
tion.  Cover  with  an  upper  crust  leaving 
an  opening.  Moisten  and  press  the  edges 
together,  and  bake  40  minutes,  gradually 
reducing  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

A  dessert  as  rich  and  delightful  as  it 
is  unusual  is  Apple  Jonathan :  Peel  and 
slice  very  thin  five  or  six  tart  apples, 
and  place  in  a  deep  baking  dish  with  one- 
half  cup  of  seedless  raisins  and  two 
tablespoons  of  water.  Cream  one-third 
cup  of  butter,  and  add  in  order  one  cup 


of  sugar,  two  eggs  thoroughly  beaten  and 
two  cups  of  flour  sifted  with  three  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Blend  the  whole  very 
thoroughly  to  form  a  thick,  light  paste ; 
spread  it  over  the  apples,  let  stand  five 
minutes,  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  quick 
oven.  Serve  with  cream  or  with  maple 
sauce. 

Maple  Sauce. — One  cup  of  maple 
syrup,  one  teaspoon  of  flour  blended  with 
one  tablespoon  of  butter.  Boil  until 
clear. 

This  sauce  is  equally  good  with  a 
Yankee  tea  cake :  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  tea- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


260.  —  Attractive 
Slip-on  Dress.  Pleats 
below  belt.  Slashed 
opening  at  left  of 
center-front;  with 
standing  collar.  Per- 
fora  ted  for  v-neck 
with  collar.  Patch 
pocket.  Long  sleeves 
with  cuffs;  perfor- 
ated  for  short 
sleeves  with  cuffs. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3!4 
yds.  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


the  shoulders.  Cut 
in  sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  1%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


272.  —  Becoming 

Long-waisted  Slip-on 
Dress.  U-shaped 
neck  with  collar  and 
tie-strings  or  high 
neck  with  collar  and 
jabot.  Long  sleeves. 
One-piece  straight 
pleated  skirt.  Cut 
iu  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4(4  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


Apron  Style.  Cut  in 
one  piece  and  hav¬ 
ing  deep  v-neck  back 
lapping  or  buttoning 
over  front,  patch 
pockets.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds. 
32  or  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


spoons  of  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Spread  in  a  shallow  pan, 
and  cover  with  tart  apples  cut  in  eighths 
and  pressed  into  the  dough.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake  about 
40  minutes. 

Afterthought. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  very  light  with  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
and  add  one  pint  of  sifted,  unsweetened 
apple  sauce.  Bake  15  minutes,  spread 
thickly  with  orange  marmalade  and  add 
a  meringue  of  the  whites  beaten  with 
three  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Brown  light¬ 
ly  in  a  cool  oven.  “Afterthought”  may 
be  baked  in  a  pastry  shell  if  preferred. 

RACHEL  F.  DATILGREN. 


A  Hint  for  Campers 

So  many  will  trek  south  for  Winter 
perhaps  a  hint  from  Summer  campers 
may  be  of  use.  We  see  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
trivances,  but  the  one  that  seemed  the 
simplest,  most  compact  and  convenient, 
was  three  canvas  duffle  bags. 

One  was  the  camp  kitchen  and  con¬ 
tained  enough  utensils,  salt,  pepper,  bak- 


Aren’t  these  cookie  cutters  funny? 

A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny! 

—  and  there’s  a  set  for  YOU l 

.  .  .  and  how  the  children  will  love  the  cookies 
you’ll  make  with  them! 

They’re  easy  to  get . . .  the  set  of  four  will  cost 
you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mailing  cost 
— 15c.  We’ll  gladly  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book, 
free,  with  the  cutters,  too. 


Only  one  set  of  these 
cookie  cutters  to  a 
family.  This  offer  ex¬ 
pires  March  i,  1926. 


We  are  making  this  gift  to  introduce  to  you  some  of 
the  many  treats  which  can  be  made  with  Davis  Baking 
Powder.  Davis  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture 
and  more  easily  digestible.  And — most  important — it  is 
more  economical  because  it  costs  you  less  and  you  use 
no  more  than  of  any  other  high  grade  baking  powder. 


Mail  the 

Coupon  Today ! 


DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 
Dept.  H  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Cookie  Cutters 
and  the  Cook  Book.  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Name 


Address 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pk^s.Sold  Everywhere 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


VERTTHING  PRINTE0!  Business,  Social,  Stationery,  Cards,  Cir 
etc.  Samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  B-22,  Milford,  N.  H 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Ha«dy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mack  ol  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Lugging  Water 
is  Drudgery 


and  50  unnecessary.  Why  waste  your 
energy  carrying  water  when  a  Goulds 
Autowater  System  will  give  you  run¬ 
ning  water  where  you  want  it  at  the 
turn  of  a  tap?  For  kitchen,  bath, 
laundry,  w  ashing  cars, watering  stock 
and  dozens  of  other  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  jobs,  there  is  nothing  that  saves 
energy  and  temper  like 

GOULDS  PUMPS 

AND  WATER 


Send  for  our  free  booklet  K, 
which  describes  our  complete  line  of 
electric  and  engine  driven  pumps 
and  water  systems. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


w, 


AND 

SAVE 


Its  Easy  to  Get 

HOLESALE 

PRICES 


It 


•  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
#/  water  systems,  gasoline 

i  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house** 
!  hold  electric  appliances- 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

'  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
/  /'**^*^  today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-DespartH  Co. 

796  804  Broad  Si. 

Utica,  N.Y. 


today  I 


Cf 


PLUMBING  & 
SAY®  HEATING  SUPPLIES 


bargains  in 

STANLEY  PLUMBING 
635  N.  10th  Street 


The  largest  plumbing  supply 
house  in  Philadelphia  offers  you  for 
10c  in  stamps  a  booklet  brimful  of 
high-grade  guaranteed  equipment. 

SUPPLY  CO..  INC.1 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Etuy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Boreswellsbyhand,8tol6in.diam 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture  ) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  $. 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
•—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery!  Write  at  once.  i 


fulltime.  Write  today  for  catalog,  selling  plan 
and  Frbe  Samples.  Exclusive  territory.  Act  Quick. 

MILTON  GORDON,  899  Jackmon  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Barrels  ofSIightly  Damaged  Crockery, 

ingware, Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  fro 


Hotel  China- 
Jf,  ware,  Cook- 
i  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E-  Swasey  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 


ing  powder  and  small  quantities  of  food, 
as  these  can  be  frequently  replenished. 

The  second  was  the  bedroom,  warm  but 
light  wool  blankets  and  pillows. 

The  third  was,  of  course,  the  wardrobe 
of  every-days  that  would  endure  rough 
usage,  with  some  extras  in  a  suitcase.  The 
family  medicine  case  was  in  the  ward¬ 
robe  department,  bandages  and  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  small  injuries,  a  remedy  for  in¬ 
sect  bites,  etc.  With  this  arrangement 
camp  could  be  made  and  meals  prepared 
in  record  time,  as  well  as  a  start  made 
quickly  in  the  morning.  mother,  bee. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

When  I  report  foolish  blunders,  it  is 
with  no  feeling  of  pride  “getting  by,” 
but  with  the  hope  of  warning  someone 
else.  Providence  certainly  seems  to  watch 
over  them  sometimes!  My  pigs  began 
to  tear  down  an  old  straw  stack,  rooting 
vigorously  in  the  damp,  black,  rotting 
straw.  I  supposed  that  they  were  find¬ 
ing  grubs  or  bugs  of  some  sort,  and  put 
it  down  to  a  piggish  whim.  But  when 
they  failed  to  take  their  usual  violent 
interest  in  meals,  I  went  in  search  of  a 
reason,  and  found  it ;  their  branch  was 
dry  !  I  lost  no  time  in  offering  apology 
— by  the  bucketful — of  the  kind  they 
could  best  appreciate.  I  suppose  the  wa¬ 
ter  had  been  gone  about  a  day,  and  they 
were  hunting  moisture  in  that  stack.  But 
they  might  have  died  !  And  I  had  thought 
myself  so  conscientious  in  supplying  their 
every  need !  I  carried  water  for  about 
two  weeks,  till  last  night’s  splendid  rain 
relieved  the  situation  for  a  while.  And 
while  I  had  been  busy  before,  never  did 
I  feel  so  driven,  as  when  that  chore  was 
added  to  the  regular  work.  I  heard  of 
some  people  who  went  to  look  at  a  farm, 
considering  buying  it ;  there  were  five 
wells  on  it — all  dry !  So  I  decided  to  be 
thankful  that  I  had  good  wells  to  carry 
from. 

The  days  are  getting  so  short,  and  the 
dark  fairly  drops  before  I  finish  milking. 
So  I  am  reconciled  to  having  somebody 
else  in  the  house,  and  to  take  over  part  of 
the  outdoor  work.  If  nothing  happens  to 
change  the  plans,  new  people  will  be  here 
next  month,  a  cousin  and  his  family. 

Troubles  do  drop  from  an  apparently 
clear  sky.  Lula’s  beautiful  heifer  calf 
■drank  water  one  afternoon,  suddenly 
swelled  up,  manifested  distress,  began 
bleeding  from  the  mouth,  and  died,  all 
before  they  could  get  a  doctor.  They 
called  it  clover  bloat,  and  several  of  the 
men  say  it  is  very  unusual  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  anyway,  she  had  the  same  feed 
as  their  other  cows.  Tt  is  very  sad.  A 
day  or  two  ago,  mv  Bella  cut  both  her 
front  feet  on  something.  There  is  a  lot 
of  old  wire  fencing  in  the  barnlot,  and 
I  have  tried  vainly  for  three  years  to  get 
it  hauled  away.  Edith  stayed  till  after 
the  milking  last  night,  so  that  she  could 
help  me  doctor  the  cow.  Bella  objected, 
but  became  convinced  that  our  intentions 
were  honorable.  Of  course,  as  always 
when  anything  ails  the  animals,  I  slept 
fitfully  and  dreamed  of  disaster ;  but  the 
wounds  looked  healthier  this  morning, 
and  Bella  stood  better  for  treatment — 
so  I  feel  better,  too. 

I  had  city  company  last  week,  and — 
will  proper  housekeepers  believe  it?  I 
never  made  a  pie  or  a  pudding  in  the 
whole  time!  'What  was  the  use,  when  I 
could  delight  them  so  much  more  easily 
with  vegetables  and  fresh  butter,  cottage 
cheese,  and  quantities  of  cream  on  fresh 
raspberries  and  strawberries?  This  has 
been  a  great  year  for  the  Fall-hearing 
berries ;  the  rains  have  come  just  right. 
Berries  out  of  the  usual  season,  for  jam, 
for  guests,  for  gifts — here  is  one  of  the 
real  joys  of  farm  life. 

Edith’s  activities  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  varied  today.  She  arrived  early, 
just  as  the  milking  was  finished,  to  help 
treat  Bella’s  feet.  I  had  started  the 
water  heating,  before  going  to  the  barn. 
■She  made  a  hog  trough,  put  a  latch  on 
the  chicken  house,  went  to  the  elevator 
for  dairy  feed,  fed  chickens,  picked  rasp¬ 
berries  and  Lima  beans,  did  some  repair 
work  on  cow  stable  floor,  mowed  a  few 
weeds,  fixed  a  fence  that  was  coming 
loose  from  its  posts,  cleaned  some  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  preparatory  to  paint¬ 
ing,  stayed  till  after  the  milking,  to  help 
treat  Bella’s  feet.  What  was  I  doing? 
It  is  nearly  enough  for  one  person,  to 
keep  Edith  supplied  with  jobs !  But  I 
had  my  share,  though  not  such  strenuous 
ones.  Tomorrow,  if  it  is  not  raining,  she 
will  be  roofing  a  sheep  shed,  while  I  can 
tomatoes.  If  it  rains,  she  can  paint  fur¬ 
niture  while  I  can  tomatoes.  I  like  to 
paint  _  furniture,  myself,  but  must  admit 
the  bitter  truth  that  there  is  too  much 
here  for  one  pair  of  hands  to  do,  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  season  of  breathless  rac¬ 
ing  with  cold  weather. 

I  got  some  more  blankets  from  the 
paper  mill,  better  than  last  year’s.  They 
were  less  worn,  therefore  heavier  to  the 
blanket,  therefore  a  little  more  expensive. 

I  had  a  steam  laundry  wash  them,  and 
they  came  out  surprisingly  soft  and  nice. 
Allowing  a  little  for  yarn  to  finish  the 
three  cut  edges,  I  figure  that  they  cost 
about  $3.70  a  pair,  including  the  clean¬ 
ing — and  what  can  you  buy  in  all-wool 
blankets  for  that?  Of  course,  they  are 
riot  so  beautiful  as  the  highly-finished, 
fine  wool  blankets,  but  the  difference  in 
price  looks  beautiful  to  me.  E.  M.  c. 
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There  Must  Bo  a 
Difference  in  Flours 

iTJL^HEN  there  are  so  many  cheaper  flours  obtainable,  there 
rr  must  be  some  very  good  reasons  why  so  many  women 
insist  upon  OCCIDENT  Flour  (which  costs  more),  for  all 
their  baking — bread,  biscuits,  cake  and  pastry.  Here  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why: 


1  OCCIDENT  Flour  has  saved 
them  money  even  though  the 
price  per  sack  is  higher — 
never  a  spoiled  baking  with 
loss  of  expensive  ingredients. 


2  They  have  found  that  the 
fine,  wholesome,  satisfying 
flavor  in  everything  baked 
from  OCCIDENT  Flour  means 
healthy,  happy  families. 


3  They  know  that  OCCIDENT 
Flour  is  made  from  only  the 
most  nourishing  portion  of 
the  finest  wheat  grown. 


4  They  know  that  every  kernel 
in  every  bushel  of  the  choice 
wheat  used  is  washed  and 
scoured  before  it  is  milled. 


Experience  has  proved  to 
them  that  it  is  economical  to 
buy  OCCIDENT  Flour  because 
it  goes  farther — more  loaves 
of  bread  from  every  sack. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT  dealer 
nearest  you,  write  us. 


Costs  More* "Worth  It! 

RUSSELL-MILLER  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  ^dd  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon,  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Purity  of  Cuticura 

Makes  It  Unexcelled 

For  AHToilet  Purposes 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  at  great  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


Unfit  Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 
w™  Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9 Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 

wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging  w _ _ _ _ 

lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use. 

Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

*S  Conrlla  Pmi/ar  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 

cl  IT  Cl  I©  rOWCr  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Li  ght  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

Ofh  "fViol  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

B^djr2>  I  I  Id  I  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  lie  first  In  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese,  President, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn 
money  write  me 
quickly  for  Bales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
— nay—1 “send  agents 
Special  Outfit  Offer.** 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres, 


THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  670  Lamp  Bide.,  Akron,  O. 
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reduce  losses 
on  live  stock 


Stock  raising  is  not  a  seriously  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  When  compared  with  buying  oil 
leases,  for  example,  it  seems  safe.  Yet  you 
face  possible  losses — through  fire,  through 
weather,  through  disease. 

Fortunately,  you  can  take  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  losses,  to  insure  success  and 
profits.  Concrete,  made  with  Atlas  Portland 
Cement,  will  provide  structures  which  are 
fire- safe,  permanent  and  sanitary.  Use 
concrete  on  your  farm  to  reduce  fire  risks, 
to  shelter  your  live  stock,  to  furnish  housing 
that  is  almost  disease-proof. 

Concrete  is  also  the  most  economical 
farm  building  material.  Clean  sand  and 
gravel  form  the  bulk  of  concrete,  and  the 
Portland  cement  needed  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  is  not  high  in  price.  Since  The  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  Company  developed  the 
rotary  kiln,  Portland  cement  has  become  the 
cheapest  of  all  manufactured  products. 

Its  high  quality  record  during  more  than 
thirty  years’  use  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Atlas  is  known  as  “the  Standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured.” 

When  you  build  of  concrete,  insist  on 
having  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


Strong-  Flavor  in  Butter 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow,  and  have  been 
churning  the  cream,  but  find  after  keep¬ 
ing  the  butter  a  day  it  tastes  strong.  The 
milk  seems  to  taste  all  right.  Could  I 
put  anything  in  the  cream  or  mix  with 
the  butter,  to  do  away  with  the  strong 
taste?  The  cow  was  fresh  in  June. 

Port  Murry,  N.  Y.  6.  w.  w. 

There  are  several  causes  for  “strong” 
flavored  butter.  I  dare  say,  however, 
your  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  keep 
the  milk  too  long  at  a  warm  temperature 
before  removing  the  cream,  or  hold  the 
cream  too  long  before  churning.  In  either 
event  the  bacteria  which  produce  the 
“off  flavors”  will  have  had  a  chance  to 
grow,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
added  that  will  counteract  this  bacterial 
deveolpment  to  advantage. 

Then,  too,  many  people  churn  the  but 
ter  too  long.  Churning  should  cease  when 
the  butter  granules  are  about  the  size 
of  popcorn  kernels.  At  this  stage  it  can 
be  washed  free  of  many  bad  flavors.  The 
buttermilk  especially  can  be  entirely 
washed  out.  It  is  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  and  curd  particles  that  causes 
butter  to  become  “strong”  in  flavor.  The 
bacteria  that  do  the  damage  are  in  the 
buttermilk.  When  churning  proceeds  un¬ 
til  the  butter  is  in  one  large  mass,  much 
buttermilk  has  become  incorporated  which 
later  can  never  be  washed  out.  Strong 
flavors  will,  therefore,  develop  rapidly 
when  the  butter  is  held.  The  necessity 
and  efficiency  of  washing  butter  when 
the  granules  are  kernel  size  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  picturing  the  washing  of 
gravel  as  against  large  pieces  of  clay. 

j.  w.  B. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name _ _ 


Address . 


Bleeding  Warts  on  Teats 

I  have  three  or  four  cows  in  my  herd 
that  have  warts  on  their  teats,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  take  the  milking  machine  off,  the 
warts  always  open  and  bleed,  and  many 
times  the  milk  becomes  discolored  and  un¬ 
fit  to  use.  Would  you  give  me  a  good 
remedy  for  it?  m.  B. 

The  exact  cause  of  such  warts  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  thought  likely  that  the 
constant  irritation  from  milking  may  in¬ 
duce  them.  It  would  seem,  from  our 
observation  and  experience,  that  they  are 
not  contagious,  although  some  dairymen 
hold  to  the  contrary.  We  should  advise 
you  at  once  to  snip  off  the  warts  that 
have  slim  necks,  a  few  at  a  time,  by 
means  of  blunt  scissors.  Then  apply 
tincture  of  iodine  to  their  bases.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  operate  in  that  way  they 
may  be  got  rid  of  in  time  by  immersing 
the  teats  for  five  minutes  or  more,  night 
and  morning,  in  hot  water  containing  a 
tablespoon  of  washing  soda  per  cup.  Or 
bathe  the  teats  with  this  solution  several 
times  daily.  In  the  evening  dry  the  teats, 
after  the  last  immersion  or  bathing,  and 
then  cover  the  wart  affected  parts  with  a 
thick  paste  composed  of  pure  castor  oil, 
salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  There  are 
many  other  applications  recommended  for 
wart  removal.  Some  of  them  have  been 
suggested  by  readers  of  this  paper.  For 
instance,  one  lady  has  reported  that  oil 
of  cedar,  applied  daily,  will  remove  warts. 
We  know  that  thuja  oil  or  ointment,  has 
that  effect,  and  it  is  oil  of  white  cedar 
(arbor  vitae).  Boys  When  going  through 
the  pasture  to  bring  up  the  cows  often 
stop  at  a  milkweed  patch  to  express  the 
“milk  of  that  plant  and  apply  it  to  their 
warts.  There  must  be  some  virtue  in 
the  milk,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  its 
effioicacy  so  far  as  warts  on  cows’  teats 
are  concerned.  But  they  may  be  removed 
by  applying  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid 
and  collodion,  which  the  druggist  will 
prepare,  or  by  wetting  the  affected  parts 
with  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  Some  additional  home  remedies 
are,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  baking 
soda  and  crisped  and  powdered  leather ; 
or  once  a  day  put  a  little  baking  soda 
on  the  warts  and  then  pouring  on  a  small 
quantity  of  vinegar,  but  not  enough  to 
wash  the  soda.  Let  it  dry  on  the  skin. 
For  bieeding  warts  a  home  remedy  is  a 
mixture  of  salt  with  white  of  egg,  to 
form  thick  paste.  Apply  it  once  or  twice 
daily.  As  the  warts  bleed  it  would  be 
best  not  to  milk  the  affected  cows  by  ma¬ 
chine,  but  to  have  them  milked  separately 
by  hand  and  if  blood  gets  into  the  milk 
then  feed  the  milk  to  calves  or  pigs.  In 
bad  cases  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  milk  for  a  time  with  a 
sterilized  milking  tube.  A.  s.A. 


October  17,  1925 

CARPENTERS 

Up-to-date  inside  information  in  handy  form. 
Practical  Guides  for  Carpenters,  Build- j 
era,  Joiners — and  all  building  Mechanics.' 
Short-cuts,  modem  methods  explained  in  clear,, 
language,  pictures,  charts,  tabie3  and  dia-^^p 
grams.  All  questions  answered .  Problems^B^^ 
solved.  A  highly  endorsed  library  for/  y  urn 
Carpenters  and  Builders.  AUDELS  CARPENTERS  & 

A  vOLg.  ^ — A^—a&aBUILDERS  GUIDES,/*.—^ 

^4  VOLS.  $6.  cover  1 
,  the  trade  from  Use 
lof  Tools  to  Framing 
'Hoofs.  1600  Pages — 
rg700Diagrams.  Pocket 
'Size.  Flexible  Covers.  1 

_  Gold  Edges.  Ready  Reference. 

a  month  if  satisfied.  Send  coupon  today! 

PLUMBERS 


neers  — 

If 

Inrf ' 

S™l 1 


New  set  —  just  out !  Practical  illustrated  , 
reference  library  and  study  course  for  Plumb-  1 
era,  Steamfitters,  Gas  Fitters,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Draughtsmen,  Engi¬ 
neers  —  all  Building  Trade  Students. 

An  authentic  pocket  series,  1 

covering  advancements  and  * _ _ 

short  -  cuts  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Trade. 
AUDELS  PLUMBERS  &  STEAMFITTERS 
GUIDES,  4  VOLS.  $6  cover  the  entire  field. 
Answer  your  questions,  with  clear  diagrams 
and  concise  language.  1670  Pages— 3642  Illus¬ 
trations.  Pocket  size.  Flexible  covers.  Free  exami¬ 
nation.  $1  a  month,  if  satisfied.  MJd  coupon  NOW  I 

MASOMS 

New,  complete  reference  library  and 
trade  course  for  Bricklayers,  Cement  Work-  > 
ers.  Plasterers,  Tile  Setters,  Stone 
Masons,  with  practical  outline  of  Steel  L 
Construction.  Every  masonry  question 
A  am  answered  clearly  so  you  can  un- 
deratand.  An  authority  on  all  the 
Advances,  Short-Cuts  and  Modern 
■5*1  Practices.  AUDELS  MASONS  & 

■Jgf  BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  VOLS.  $6  coverall 
#  Mason  trades  with  Answers,  Definitions  & 
■■•Diagrams,  easy  to  read  and  study.  1100  Pages 
—  2067  Illustrations,  Pocket  size.  Flexible  covers. 
ExaminebooksFree!  Pay  $1  month.  Mail  coupon  today  l 

ELECTRICIANS 

A  simplified  Ready  Reference 
\  and  Study  Course  in  practical 
electricity  for  professional  elec- 
-tricians,  engineers  and  all  elec- 
tricitystudents.  A  Handy  Helper 

_ .  covering  Wiring,  Radio,  < 

calculations,  armatures,  main-  J 
tenance,  batteries.  AUDELS  ■ 
PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY, 

1  VOL.  $4.  Covers  every  subject 
„  tone  handy  leather  bound  flexible 

book.  1040  Pages,  2600  Diagrams  I _ 

Easy  to  read  and  learn.  Examine  Handy  Book  free! 
Pay  $1  a  month  if  satisfied.  Use  this  coupon  NOW1 


THECLAUOEL  &  CO.  CIS  W.  23  St.  New  York  City 

1  Please  mail  me  for  free  examination 

the  books  marked  (x)  below.  If  I  find 
books  satis  factory,  I  will  mailSl  in7daya 
on  each  set  ordered  and  will  mail  $1  a 
month  on  each  set  ordered  until  I  hava 
paid  purchase  price. 

|  j CARPENTERS 


FREE 

EXAMINATION 

COUPON 


GUIDES  -  -  $e 
| — j  M  A  S  O  N  S 


GUIDES  -  -  $6 


□  P  LU  MBERS 
GUIDES  ...  $6 

□  ELECTRICIANS 
HANDY  BOOK  $4 


Name . . 


Address . . . . . . . 

Occupation . . . . .....  . _ 

Employed  by . . . . .10Afi2 


Do  You  Want 
a  Good  Saw  Mill? 

We  have  now  added  to  our  line 
of  Tractor  Sawmills 

The  New  CHASE  Type-B 
for  $485.22 

This  New  Type  Mill  With  a 

SIM0NDS  “  SAW 


make  the  best  combination 
on  the  market 

Write  today  for  full  information 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co. 

Orange,  Mass. 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  a  genuine  Olde  Tan  Metal-to- 
Metal  Harness  to  you  and  you  don’t  pay  us 
a  cent  for  4  months.  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You  should 
know  about  this  improved  metal-to-metal 
harness  construction.  Metal  wherever  there 
is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

Write  for  -♦ 

ran  FREE  Book 

_  Ask  for  free  har- 

fatness 

ning,  pictures  of  latest  harness  models  and 
all  about  the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  90.77 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Pasture  Situation  in 
Vermont 

In  my  opinion  the  pastures  in  Vermont 
ns  a  whole  are  slowly  deteriorating,  due 
mainly  to  the  growth  of  brush  and  weeds 
and  gradual  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility. 
To  somewhat  balance  the  effect  of  the 
above,  some  of  our  more  progressive 
farmers  are  experimenting  with  different 
methods  of  pasture  improvement.  The 
use  of  acid  phosphate  as  a  top-dressing, 
in  amounts  of  at  least  500  lbs.,  per  acre, 
seems  to  give  much  promise  in  certain 
sections. 

There  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  land  that  lias  been 
used  for  pasture  in  Vermont  is  not 
natural  grass  land,  and  is  being  allowed 
again  to  grow  up  to  trees,  either  natural¬ 
ly  or  by  reforestation.  However,  pas¬ 
ture  does  still  play  a  big  part  in  the 
animal  husbandry  of  Vermont.  From 
May  15  to  September  15  the  largest  part 
of  the  roughage  consumed  by  our  cattle 
is  furnished  by  the  pasture.  .For  cows 
maintaining  a  heavy  flow  of  milk  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  supplement  the  pas¬ 
ture,  no  matter  how  good,  with  some 
grain. 

It  is  customary  in  our  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  work  to  charge  each  cow  for 
the  food  she  receives  from  pasture,  only 
about  enough  to  return  a  reasonable  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  average 
charge  for  the  season  would  be  $6  to  $8. 
If  the  roughage  fed  to  the  cows  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  principally 
hav  and  silage,  is  charged  for  by  the  ton, 
of  course  the  cost  of  pasture  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  roughage 
cost.  The  average  cost  of  roughage,  in¬ 
cluding  pasture  for  the  year  in  Vermont 
cow  testing  associations,  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $40  per  cow.  If  $6  of  this 
were  charged  as  pasture  it  would  make 
the  pasture  15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
for  roughage.  Our  total  feed  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  roughage  and  grain,  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $80  per  cow  per  year.  As 
yet,  comparatively  few  of  our  farmers 
are  growing  silage  to  feed  through  the 
Summer  season  and  the  pasture  is  really 
still  a  main  dependence  for  Vermont 
farmers  for  Summer  roughage. 

s.  G.  JUDD. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

The  following  figures  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  extension  service  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  College  and  represent 
unpublished  farm  management  data. 
These  figures  are  very  interesting  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons : 

More  milk  per  cow  is  produced  in  Vin¬ 
ter  than  on  pasture  on  the  Randolph  and 
Rovalton  farms.  In  other  words  this  is 
a  Winter  dairying  section  where  more 
reliance  is  placed  on  “raised”  or  pur¬ 
chased  crops  than  is  the  case  in  Enos- 
burg,  a  Summer  dairying  section. 

Feed  and  labor  costs  per  pound  of 
milk  in  the  Winter  were  $.037,  while  in 
Summer  these  costs  were  $.012.  The 
cost  in  Summer  was  less  than  one-third 
the  cost  in  Winter.  Of  course  while  it 
is  true  that  we  are  relying  less  on  pas¬ 
ture  than  was  formerly  th§  case,  pasture 
still  occupies  a  very  important  position 
in  Vermont  dairying. 


The  School  Meeting  at  the 
State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  1352) 
which  resulted  in  a  lively  discussion. 

Ballots  circulated  among  the  people, 
and  came  back  marked  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  rural  schools.  The  little  room 
is  emptied  of  people  who  want  to  see 
more  of  the  State  Fair.  A  little  knot  of 
questioners  remain,  reading  letters,  airing 
complaints  more  or  less  vital  to  public 
welfare,  and!  getting  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Wingate  on  what  the  department  would 
think  of  their  situation.  It  is  time  to 
go,  and  yet  the  last  of  us  hate  to  leave, 
as  one  dreads  leaving  the  theater  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  a  thrilling  play. 
History  is  always  thrilling,  and  this  fight 
against  compulsory  consolidation  is  a 
chapter  as  yet  unfinished.  I.  u. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  24. — Holsteins.  Troy-Canton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  Association,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  28. — Ayrshire.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  Fair  Grounds,  Horn  ell, 
N.  Y. 


“Can  you  give  a  good  description  of 
your  absconding  cashier?”  suavely  asked 
the  detective.  “We-ell,”  answered  the 
hotel  proprietor.  “I  believe  he’s  about 
five  feet  five  inches  tall  and  about  $7,000 
short.” — Amercan  Legion  Weekly. 


Marshall  :  “The  Joneses  are  moving 
from  the  neighborhood.”  Muriel :  “Mov¬ 
ing  !  Why,  people  are  just  getting  to 
know  them.”  Marshall :  “That’s  why 
they’re  going.” — Progressive  Grocer. 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  Island,  Frtdght  other  sec^ 

tions.  Lawrence  French  Cominack,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH Send  2c  8tamp 


Sunnyslde  Sales  Co. 


Box  627 


for  sample. 

Banbury,  Conn. 


DOGS 


DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 

Dept,  T  THE  DELSON  CHEMICAL  CO. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Puppies 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  8*15 
and  $20;  Females  8*10  and  $15.  Born  July  27th. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


AIRED ALES  Fme  Pedigreed  Pups 

Guaranteed  excellent  blood.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 

J.  V.  NOEL  Valley  Collage,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 


WINTER  SEASON 

Winter  feeding  period.  194  days  ;  2,490 
cows  Winter  season ;  2.788  lbs.  milk  Win¬ 
ter  season. 

Feed  Per 

Per  Cow  Value  Day 

Grain  .  1,209  lbs.  $26.57  6.2  lbs. 

Hay,  dry  forage  4.218  lbs.  33.58  21.7  lbs. 
Succulence  . . .  7,451  lbs.  21.08  38.4  lbs. 


Total  value. . . . 

$81.23 

Man  labor  . . . 

100  hrs.  23.06 

31  min. 

Total  feed,  labor 
Cost  per  day  .  .  . 

$104.29 

Cost  feed  and  labor  per  lb.  milk . 

.  .  .037 

Milk  per  eow  per  day  . 

14.4  lbs. 

PASTURE  SEASON 

Pasture  period 

.  171  days;  2,424  cows 

pasture  season  ; 

2,022  lbs.  milk 

pasture 

season. 

Feed 

Per 

Per  Cow  Value 

Day 

Grain  . 

166  lbs.  $3.61 

1.  lbs. 

Hay,  dry  forage 

66  lbs.  .52 

.4  lbs. 

Succulence  .... 

653  lbs.  2.11 

3.8  lbs. 

Total  value  .  . . 

$6.24 

Value  pasture  . 

6.54 

Man  labor  . . . 

48.6  hrs.  11.16 

17  min. 

Total  feed,  labor  $23.94 

Cost  per  day  ,,*•••..••••• •••••• $0.16 

Cost  feed  and  labor  per  lb.  milk.  .  .  .012 

Milk  per  cow  per  day  . .  .  . . 11. S  lbs. 

Town  of  Enosburg,  Franklin  County. — 
108  farms;  2,359  cows;  Winter,  196 
days;  Summer,  169. 

Average  pasture  season,  169  days,  May 
12  to  October  28. 

Average  pasture  charge  per  cow,  $6.74. 

Hours  man  labor  per  cow,  Winter,  per 
day,  20  min. ;  Summer,  16  min. 

Pound  grain  per  cow,  Winter,  per  day, 
4.18;  Summer,  .804. 

Pounds  hay  and  other  dry  forage,  Win¬ 
ter,  per  day,  25.4  ;  Summer,  .224. 

Pounds  silage  and  other  succulents, 
Winter,  13.01;  Summer,  1.98. 

Pounds  butterfat  per  cow  in  Winter, 
per  day,  .3127 ;  Summer,  .57. 


fiiiorrlian  Airorioloe  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
uUdiulan  Aireuaies  disponition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$*25 ;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BRANDKETII  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Krandreth  Lake,  Heaver  River  P.  O.,  New  York 

Boston  Terrier  Puppies  For  Sale 

A  No,-l  quality  and  breeding,  *50  each,  male  or  female. 

Indian  Trail  Slock  Farm  Jefferson,  New  York 

Ger.  Shcp.  (Police)^, 

uv  *  with  papers,  $25  up. 

Circular.  Training  Book  with  Pup. 

R.  GRAHAM  R.  F.  D.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

RUSSIAN  WHITE  SPITZ 

Female.  Thoroughbred.  Bred  Sept.  12th.  825. 
PEACOCK  S  POULTRY  FARM  Winneba0o.  Illinois 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs  i^thf  latent 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine;  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

GEO.  RAUCH,  OatHkill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N.Y. 

Scotch  Collies— Welsh  Shepherds  &d“al  ship 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N*Y. 

$11  Beglnterable  PUPPIES,  Champion  stock,  *35  to 
M  *75.  W’irehaii  ed  Fox  Terriers.  Scottish  Terriers,  Cock¬ 
er  Spaniels.  CHOWS.  TAB0R0ALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains.  N.Y. 

DCATICC  Foxhounds,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Let 
us  show  you  what  others  think  of  them. 

F.  D.  HEYEN  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

flnnn  Rnoonn  P.lneo  Pair  y°nnS  coon  hounds  ready 
UUUll  ucdbUN  UlUoc  for  business.  Also  fox  hounds  and 
spaniels.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  Himrod,  N.Y. 

F  0  R  Cnnfich  Qolloro  an,i  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  Lllgllail  ucl iBi S  0.  K.  KENNELS  Marydel,  Maryland 

American  Kii  11  Terrier  Puppies,  Write  your  wants. 

H  MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  Delevan,  N.Y. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urove  Olty,  Fa. 

GOATS 

Pure  Toggenburg  Bucks^ubiln' 

Toggenburg  Mixed  bucks  and  does,  four  months. 

The  Misses  HAZARD.  702  Newark  Ave., Elizabeth, N.  J.  Tel. — Emerson  6612 

Roselawn  Farm 0ffer  Pure  Toggenburg 

nuouumi  BUCKS  AR0  BREEDING  DOES. 

HALEY  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fnr^alp  Four  REGISTERED  NUBIAN  fiAa*c 
TUI  ddlB  Susan  Gregory  Ml.  Vision,  N.Y.  UUdlA 

Have  Swiss  Milk  Goats  w  “tbJ«ou,  conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  herd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  R.  dams 
with  good  records. 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  Swarlhmore,  Pa. 

L.  C.  EMMONS,  Owner  P.  L.  McCONAHEY,  Mgr 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  hulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWQOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW/l  DJt|Rr  FABMSf  ^  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chcnanoo  Co.  New  York 

For  Sal  ^-GUERNSEY  Bull  CALF 

3  mos.  old.  Dam,  512  lbs,  butterfat.  Grand  dam 
550  lbs.  Sire’s  dam,  610  lbs.  fat.  A  fine  one.  860. 
H.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


S&  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  tested  for  tuberculosis.  One  yearl¬ 
ing  850.00.  Two  fine  calves  of  two  months 
Was. OO  each.  These  are  all  splendid  animals  but 
must  be  sold  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  prices 
are  ridiculously  low.  KKNKOSE  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y.,  Ford  Bunzey,  Manager. 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  £ale.  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Com  hi  nation  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  It.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  I'll. 


AYRSHIRES 


E 

Sixth  Annual  Consignment  Sale 
HORN  ELL.  NEW  YORK 
Wednesday,  October  28,  1925 

50  -  AYRSHIRES  -  50 

Consisting  of  extra  good  aged  cows,  A.  R.  and  R.  of  H. 
cows,  and  several  excellent  young  cows  and  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  near  sale  time  and  two  royally  bred  young  bulls. 
Best  in  health,  breeding  and  performance,  at  your  own  price. 

All  from  Fully  Accredited  Herds  l 

Write  for  catalogue 

Irving  M.  Jones  Box  295  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


A LLEGANY 

A  YRSH1R 


STEUBEM 

CLUB 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  l4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 


Millrintr  ^hnrthnrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
lYlllKingonorinurnS  ham  eatt|e.  Noted  for  quality 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasidnxtonvllle,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Supervision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

number 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Flemington.  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


Registered  PERCHERORS^UC^Wrhl 

WILLIAM  A.  KE1D  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


I  specialize  CT  IT  P  P  f?  TP ^  Thirty  years  exper- 
in  raising  I  E  I* 1*  E  I  O  ience.  Oct.  prices. 
Males,  $3.26  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen. 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $6  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


Porrole  for  killing  rats  and 
rerreis  Other  game.  Males, 
*3.50  ;  Females,  $4  ;  Pair,  *7; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  *5  each ;  one 
dozen,  *36.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 

Price  list  free. 


C.  H,  KEEFEK  &  CO. 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Booklet,  10  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


SWINE 


DfrC  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DlfC 
I  III  J  SIZE  AND  QUALITY  11113 

FOR  QAI  F  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rviIY  onLEi  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  £)., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


1 1 0  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1 1 0 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  84.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  85.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

SPLENDID  TYPE 
AND  BBEEDING 

Boars  ready  for  service. 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  10  weeks  old. 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  Jf“"d  bK 

prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE  Newville,  Pa. 


OR  1  C  c  U  I  D  C  C  The  ideal  home 
■  1  E  v»  rl  I  I*  E  O  pork-makers  are 
scarce.  We  offer  two  herd  sires.  Sows  with  pig  and  young 
stock.  Excellent  type  . MornlngBide  Farm,  Sylvanla.  Pa, 


BREEDING  Sows-Duroc-Jersey 

Rogislerod  Stock.  Champion  strains,  s  e  1  e  c  t  e  d  from 
good  mothers  and  for  pork  production.  For  sale,  three 
tried  sows,  three  Fall  gilts,  fifteen  Spring  gilts,  all  open, 
all  inoculated  against  cholera.  Prices  from  $25  to  $95. 
JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH  HANKINSON  Penninntoii,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


nrnUQL||DCC  All  ages.  On  approval.  C.O.D. 

ULMndniflLO  W Ian t  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood — 835  each  ami  np. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs  send 
for  some  of  our  Fall  pigs.  We  offer 
some  of  the  best  fi-wks.-old  pigs  we 
have  ever  seen.  Boars  or  sows  at  *16 
each  while  they  last,  KU8TI0  FARMS,  Croton-on  Hudson,  H.V 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrlUeld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


PnlanrI  Phinoc  ID'ow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 
rOldnu-Unilldb  tered,  high  class.  $40  to  $50.  Fall  pigs. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


P;~-  Chester  Whites  and  Bei  kshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 
*'&"  $4.00  each;8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each.  Bigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
*1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Onshore,  I’a. 


0  1  P  ' p  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 
.  I.  U.  b  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  *10.76  e’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  K.  II II  I,,  Senecn  FnllH,  N.Y. 


J|eg!stered  O.  I.  C.  and  OhesterYViilte  PIGS 


n  Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Way  vlllo,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  WANTED 


WANTED— A  FLOCK 
OF  BREEDING  EWES 

up  to  151), together  with  rams.  Only  those  that  have 
been  with  ram  and  under  four  years  wanted.  Give 
full  particulars.  J.  BIBBS  BUCKMAN  Lanohorne,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  For  Sale 

Six  two-year-old  rams,  thirty-five  yearling  rams, 
and  about  forty  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  good  constitution.  Sheep  are  paying  now. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GREATWOOD  FARM  Plainfield,  Vermont 


BREEDING  RAMS 


2  EXTRA  DORSETS.  2 
lilack  Faced  High¬ 
lands,  6  Pure  Highland  Ewes,  Few  Equal;  NONE 
BETTER.  Willet  Randall  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling 

and  lamb  rams.  McNAUGHT  HOMESTEAD,  Bovina,  N.  Y. 

Good  DELAINE  RAMS  Cheap 

Closing  out,  Also  Dorset  Dock. 

F.  H.  WILKINS  Edinburg,  Virginia 

Buy  a  Good  sS,  Rambouillet  Ram  ^oVrTock! 

Also  Delaines  and  Shropsh’s.  TOWNSEND  S  SON,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

6  Cheviot  Pure  Bred  Ram  Lambs  «nepa$tr6  S 

WILFRED  WHEELER  Hatchville,  Mass. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams^^ 

Fnr  Cola— rialaina  Merino  and  Karakul  Rams  and 

rUf  OdlB  UCldlllC,  Ewes.  CLARE  GREGORY  Ml.  Vision.  N.Y. 

LARGE  Keg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lambs  sired 

by  WardwelY Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Purebred  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS.  2  yearlings,  5  lambs,  extra  good 
Located  on  State  road.  H.  C.  BEAR0SLET.  Montour  Fells.  N.T 

Reg.  Shropshires  S  „.  y, 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  Yi  wceis,w 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  4  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

R‘s*'.«nt  Brt"!  wV.^nV4{Y.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 
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Goodyear  HEAVY  DUTY  Cord 
Tires,  for  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks,  are  available  from 
Goodyear  Dealers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sizes: 

30  x  3X  (Cl.)  30x5  (S.  S.) 

32x4  (S.  S.)  33x4^  “ 

33  x  4  “  33  x  5 

32x4K  “  34x5 

34x4^  “  35x5 

For  those  who  desire  balloon 
tires  Goodyear  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  including  the  HEAVY 
DUTY  type  in  certain  sizes. 


TERRIBLE  roads?  Makes  no  differ* 
ence  if  you  drive  the  new  Goodyear 
HEAVY  Duty  Cord  Tire*  It’s  built  to 
defy  hard  usage*  A  heavier,  thicker, 
tougher  tire*  The  powerful  body  made 
with  SUPERTWIST.  The  tread  a  thick, 
deep-cut,  full  All-Weather*  Even  the 
sturdy  sidewalls  reinforced  against  rut- 
wear*  How  about  you?  Can  you  use  its 
extra  spunk  and  toughness?  It  means 
money  and  time  saved  if  you  can! 

Qoodyear  makes  a  tire  to  fit  every  need  and  every  pocketbook. 
Buy  Qoodyear  tires  from  your  local  Qoodyear  service  station 
dealer.  He  is  conveniently  located  and  can  give  you  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  And  his  service  will  help  you  get  out  of  your 
tires  all  the  mileage  the  Qoodyear  factory  has  built  into  them 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes— Qoodyear  Tubes 


FEED 


your  cows  and  chickens 
The  Gold  Medal  Way 
and  watch  profits  jump 

fT'  *1EED  your  cows  Gold  Medal  Vitamin 
"Tt  Dairy  Ration.  Feed  your  chickens 
k*/  Gold  Medal  Egg  Mashes.  There’s 
a  Gold  Medal  Feed  for  every  purpose  — 
altogether  65. 

Uniformity  guaranteed!  Each  sack  carries 
our  money-back  guarantee,  if  not  completely 
satisfactory.  These  high  quality  feeds  are 
prepared  by  the  same  organization  that  mills 
Gold  Medal  Flour.  And  the  reputation  of 
Gold  Medal  is  back  of  this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for  10 
days.  Order  from  your  dealer  today. 

Washburn  Crosby  Company 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
General  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


did  Medal  Feeds 

Why  Not  Now? 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


©  W.  C.  Co. 


Mammary  Abscess 

How  can  we  tell  when  we  have  a  cow 
lose  a  quarter  of  her  udder  if  it  is  con¬ 
tagious  mammitis,  or  if  it  is  nothing 
dangerous  to  the  other  cows  in  same 
herd?  We  had  a  two-year  heifer  fresh¬ 
en  last  April.  One  quarter  of  bag  became 
inflamed  and  hard  within  the  third  day 
the  calf  was  with  her  in  box-stall.  We 
doctored  some,  yet  did  not  save  the  quar¬ 
ter.  We  thought  for  a  time  it  might 
come  all  right  next  time  she  freshened, 
but  now  are  afraid  not.  It  did  not  break 
open  on  outside  but  has  discharged  down 
the  milk  duct ;  could  milk  out  some  milk 
for  a  time  and  then  it  got  so  could  not 
but  still  a  thick  yellow  substance  is 
sometimes  coming  out  but  not  much  at  a 
;  time.  w.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

As  disease  of  the  udder,  such  as  you 
describe,  invariably  is  due  to  action  of 
pus-producing  germs  (streptococci),  an 
affected  cow  should  always  he  considered 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  other  cows 
with  which  she  associates.  The  infection 
is  in  the  milk  or  pus  from  the  affected 
quarter  and  it  can  be  carried  from  cow 
to  cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker  or  the 
j  cups  of  the  milking  machine,  or  may  he 
contracted  by  the  teats  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  floor  or  ground  on  which  the 
milk  or  pus  has  been  allowed  to  fall. 

We  therefore  advise  as  a  wise  precau¬ 
tionary  and  hygenic  measure,  that  a  cow 
should  be  isolated  the  moment  anything 
goes  wrong  with  her  udder  and  that  she 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
cows  until  perfectly  recovered. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  have  her  milked 
by  a  person  who  does  not  attend  to  the  | 
other  cows  and  to  catch  the  milk  from 
the  unsound  quarter  or  quarters  of  the 
udder  in  a  pail  containing  a  disinfecting 
solution  and  afterward  throw  it  out  in 
a  place  not  visited  by  cows.  In  the  case 
in  question  an  abscess  formed  in  the 
odder  and  ruptured  internally  so  that  the 
pus  was  discharged  from  the  teat.  That 
is  still  going  on  and  the  fluid  from  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  is  unfit  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  possible  source  of  infection 
for  other  cows. 

There  is  no  certain  remedy  in  such  a 
case.  Tumor  tissue  replaces  true  milk 
secreting  tissue  in  the  affected  quarter 
and  it  may  be  felt  as  a  hard  lump,  such 
as  you  mention.  When  pus  ceases  to 
form,  which  may  he  the  case  after  some¬ 
time,  all  secretion  of  milk  subsides  and 
the  quarter  than  becomes  functionless.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  if  such  a 
cow  is  retained  and  bred  the  quarter 
again  becomes  affected  at  the  subsequent 
calving  and  again  yields  pus,  or  the  sound 
quarters  of  the  udder  may  become  simi¬ 
larly  affected. 

Taken  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  mas¬ 
titis  (garget)  may  sometimes  be  rem¬ 
edied,  or  at  least  prevented  from  assum¬ 
ing  the  most  grave  form  of  the  disease, 
by  giving  the  cow  a  physic,  then  admin¬ 
istering  twice  daily  for  a  few  consecu¬ 
tive  days  two  to  four  drams  of  formalin 
well  diluted  with  milk,  as  a  drench  from 
a  bottle.  Or  a  veterinarian  may,  if  avail¬ 
able,  he  employed  at  once  to  give  hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  mastitis  bacterin. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  either  per¬ 
sistently  bathing  the  udder  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter  or  poulticing  it  with  antiphologistine 
applied  hot,  and  having  a  little  spirits  of 
camphor  and  turpentine  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  that  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  udder.  Also  strip  the  udder  clean 
every  hour  or  .two  during  the  day  and 
in  the  evening  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  camphorated  oil,  carbolized 
oil  and  compound  soap  liniment. 

When  the  disease  tends  to  spread  in 
a  herd,  the  veterinarian  should  give  all  , 
unaffected  cows  hypodermic  preventive  j 
treatment  with  an  autogenous  herd  bac-  ! 
terin  prepared  from  liquid  taken  from  af¬ 
fected  udders  of  cows  in  the  herd.  That 
treatment  has  proved  more  effective  than 
curative  injections  of  bacterin  and  is  well 
worth  applying. 

We  should  advise  such  treatment  of 
your  cows,  if  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  infection  and  especially  if  any  one  of 
them  has  shown  signs  of  similar  disease. 
Until  an  autogenous  bacterin  can  he  pre¬ 
pared  .the  veterinarian  may  use  stock 
bacterins  with  possible  good  effect.  The  i 
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Be  Warm 
and  Com - 
fortable 
on  the 
Coldest 
Days , 
Wear 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

Made  of  strong  knit  cloth  with  knit- 
in  warm,  wool  fleece  lining.  Will  not 
rip,  ravel  or  tear,  wears  like  iron,  and 
can  be  washed  without  losing  shape 
or  warmth.  Three  styles — coat  with 
or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it 

BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  _ / 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 
WOOFS 


Greatest  Va/ues-Lowest  Prices^k 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  "REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp.  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Mad©  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  Install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out'ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  low 
p  Wm  mm  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
►  DC  ■■  ■"  money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
SAMPLES  &  Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  tor 

—  _  .  Garago  Book. 

Roofing  Book  theedwabdsmfg.  co. 

1023-1073  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 

Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Guaranteed 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 
Send  $1.00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules" 

— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 

Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 

frlto  Quickfor  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
'Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  for  fres 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  2633  S.  StateSt*.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing — a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money^baeb 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  ,23  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


fls- 
live  red 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  •  -  .• 
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stable  should  be  cleansed,  disinfected  and 
■whitewashed,  including  the  floors  and 
gutters,  after  removal  of  the  affected 
cow.  The  cow  in  question  should  only  be 
retained  if  she  is  of  great  value  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pedigree  and,  if  kept,  should  be 
isolated  and  allowed  to  raise  her  calf. 
The  disease  of  her  udder  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  unquestionably  contagious.  A.  s.  A. 


Spider  Teat;  Slimy  Milk 

My  cow  has  spider  teat  or  stricture  or 
perhaps  both,  and  also  gave  curdled 
milk.  Now  I  have  trouble  with  her  milk 
leaving  a  slimy  coating  on  the  strainer 
cloth.  At  times  it  is  so  bad  that  the 
milk  hardly  goes  through.  Then  it  gets 
better  and  will  be  almost  or  entirely  all 
right,  and  the  next  milking  will  be  bad 
again.  P.  W.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  term  “spider”  is  applied  by  dairy¬ 
men  to  that  condition  of  the  teat  in  which 
its  lining  mucous  membrane  is  thickened. 
When  an  affected  teat  is  rolled  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers  it  feels  as  though 
there  were  a  cord  or  hard  core  in  the 
teat  cavity.  When  that  is  the  case  the 
milk  comes  with  difficulty  at  milking  time 
or  m<ay  spray  from  the  teat. 

If  the  condition  is  not  relieved  by  im¬ 
mediate  and  correct  treatment  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  milk  secreting  glands 
of  the  affected  quarter  may  occur  and, 
if  the  attack  is  severe,  secretion  of  nor¬ 
mal  milk  no  longer  takes  place.  The  milk 
may  then  be  curdled,  clotted  or  thin, 
brownish  in  color  and  having,  possibly, 
a  foul  odor. 

When  infection  remains  without  caus¬ 
ing  severe  mastitis,  the  quarter  may 
periodically  yield  abnormal  milk,  such 
as  you  describe.  Such  milk  really  is  un¬ 
fit  for  human  use  and  may  be  unwhole¬ 
some  for  the  calf,  the  reason  being  that 
it  often  contains  pus-producing  germs. 

To  determine  which  quarter  is  yielding 
the  abnormal  or  slimy  milk  we  should 
advise  you  to  sterilize  four  bottles  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  then  put  a  label  on  each  of  them. 
Into  these  bottles  strip  a  sample  of  milk 
from  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  udder 
and  note  on  the  label  of  each  bottle  from 
which  quarter  it  came.  Let  the  bottles 
stand  for  12  hours  and  then  examine  each 
to  see  what  changes,  if  any,  have  taken 
place  in  the  milk,  and  make  another  ex¬ 
amination  12  hours  later,  and  later  still, 
if  you  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
the  identity  of  the  “guilty”  quarter. 

If  the  milk  from  one  quarter,  or  two, 
is  found  to  be  abnormal  and  that  of  the 
other  quarters  remains  normal,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  quarter  or  quarters 
yielding  abnormal  milk  is  or  are  affected 
with  chronic  mastitis  and  that  the  milk 
from  them  is  unfit  or  dangerous  for  hu¬ 
man  use  and  should  be  discarded. 

If  all  of  the  milk  appears  to  be  normal 
at  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder 
and  all  of  it  becomes  slimy  and  ropy  on 
standing  it  may  be  taken  as  practically 
certain  that  the  udder  is  sound  and  that 
the  slimy  condition  is  caused  by  bacteria 
in  the  milk  utensils.  If  that  proves  true, 
the  remedy  will  be  found  in  thorough 
sterilization  of  the  utensils,  by  means  of 
steam  or  boiling  water,  after  they  have 
been  washed  with  hot  water  containing 
a  good  commercial  cleansing  powder.  All 
sources  of  water  should  be  purified,  by 
disinfection  with  chlorinated  lime,  for 
water  is  the  commonest  source  of  the 
germs  or  bacteria  which  cause  slimy  or 
ropy  milk. 

If  you  find  that  the  udder  is  the  source 
of  the  abnormality  in  the  milk  we  should 
advise  letting  a  calf  nurse.  If  it  fails  to 
take  the  milk  from  the  affected  quarter 
or  quarters,  hand  stripping  will  have  to 
be  done  several  times  daily.  Catch  the 
abnormal  milk  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
disinfecting  solution  and  then  throw  it 
out  in  a  place  not  visited  by  cows. 

There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  chronic 
mastitis,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
qualified  veterinarian  might  do  some  good 
by  giving  the  cow  hypodermic  treatment 
with  mastitis  bacterin  and,  preferably, 
with  an  autogenous  bacterin,  which 
means  one  made  from  the  fluid  taken 
from  an  affected  quarter  of  the  udder. 
If  the  cow  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  war¬ 
rant  such  treatment  it  might  be  tried,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  succeed. 
If  the  cow  is  a  common  animal  better 
fit  her  for  the  butcher  when  her  milk 
yields  fails,  A.  s.  A. 


8\  TTlif&s  ifu  Cows  C£eait 


For  14  Years  His  Mainstay 

“I  have  used  the  Burrell  Milker  for  14  years”,  says  M.  E.  Athy,  Bryan,  Ohio,  “and  in  all 
that  time  I  have  never  had  a  cow  go  wrong  in  any  way  from  the  use  of  the  milker.  «l  I  am 
convinced  that  a  man  with  eight  to  ten  cows  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  Burrell  Milker. 
In  fact,  I  would  use  one  if  I  had  only  six  cows.  Cl  With  a  Burrell  it  doesn’t  take  all 
morning  to  clean  it.  I  find  that  I  can  clean  up  the  milker  as  quickly  as  I  could  clean 
up  the  equipment  used  when  we  milked  by  hand.  Cl  All  the  time  that  I  have  used  the 
Burrell  Milker  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  milk  station.  Cl  Without  the 
Burrell  Milker  I  would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  get  along  without  my  son  who  has 
been  away  to  school  and  college  since  he  was  six  years  old  and  just  received  his  Ph.D.” 


“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

To  many  dairymen,  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Burrell  Milker,  it  seems  incredible  that 
“It  M files  the  Cotvs  Clean”.  They  just  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  But  Mr.  Athy  says  “It  Milks  the  Cows 
Clean ” — and  so  do  thousands  of  other  Burrell 
users.  The  faith  Mr.  Athy  placed  in  the  Burrell 
Milker  has  been  justified  by  his  14  years  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction — a  record  that  is  remarkable  but 
not  exceptional.  You  may  prefer  to  strip  your  cows 
by  hand,  but  why  not  use  the  milker  that  rarely 
makes  it  necessary  1  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”. 


“It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean” 

Just  as  certain  features — correct  pulsation,  we’ll 
say,  as  an  illustration — are  important  in  a  milking 
machine  but  of  idle  value  unless  “It  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean”,  so  are  many  features  of  idle  value 
in  a  cream  separator  unless  “It  Skims  the  Milk 
Clean”.  For  instance,  the  Burrell  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  is  supreme  as  an  easy  running  machine — a 
very  important  feature — but  the  vital  thing  is  that 
“It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean’’.  Unexcelled  in  other  ways, 
and  unequalled  for  close  skimming  —  the  Burrell 
is  the  most  economical  separator  you  can  buy. 


Send  Today  for  Illustrated  Catalogs — No  Obligation 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go. Inc.  20  Albany  St.  Little  Falls,  New  York 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  o£  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  III. 
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Send  your  raw  furs  ^ v 
to  the  big  N ew Y ork 
market  where  the 
demand  for  furs  is  ^  „ 

the  largest  of  any 
part  of  the  country. 

By  selling  direct 
you  get  all  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 
because  he  sells  for  more 

Trappers  are  getting  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  prices  from  Geo.  I.  Fox,  the  b 
New  York  Fur  House,  for  he  sells  dire 
to  fur  and  garment  manufacturers. 

Send  your  name  now  for  the  Fox  —  Ne 
York  Price  List,  market  reports,  shippir 
tags  —  all  FREE.  Then  ship  your  furs  i 
Fox  and  get  better  juices,  quicker  pa 
ments,  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 


GEO.  I  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °r ico 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIU E  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


This 

FREE 

Booklet 


points  the  way 
for  you  to 


BETTER  JOBS 

The  demand  for  well-trained  and  well-paid 
automobile  repair  and  service  men  is  never 
filled.  Leads  up  to  ownership  of  service 
stations  or  garage. 

LEARN  AUTOS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Write  today  for  Booklet  R.  N.-Y.  telling  all  about  our 
complete  Auto  Mechanics’  Course.  More  than  30,000 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  World  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  past  22  years.  Don’t  put  it  off — write  Now 

Slmplu  write  pour  name  and  address  on  a  postal— 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  pour  copy .  Sent  without  charge. 

West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  Auto  School 

Established 22  Years 

318  W.  57th  Street _ New  York  City 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
Tractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  'Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


All-Wool  Blue 
Serge  Dress  Pants 


For  Men 
and 

Young  Men 


$3.75 


Just  give  your  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length  and  we  will 
send  these  blue  serge  dress 
pants  subject  to  your  approval. 
If  they  don’t  lit  you  perfectly, 
if  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  quality,  or  don’t  feel  that 
you  have  made  a  big  saving 
Just  send  them  back  and  your 
money  will  he  refunded  at  once. 
Made  of  a  fine  woven  good 
weight  serge  that  Is  absolutely 
100%  wool  and  fast  color.  Fin¬ 
ished  with  5  pockets.  Belt  loops. 
Three-inch  hem  at  bottom  that 
is  easily  turned  up  to  form  a 
cuff.  Sizes  28  to  42  waist 
measure,  and  any  inseam 
length.  Just  give  waist  measure 
and  inseam  length,  and  we 
guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  Send 
$3.75  with  order  and  we  will 
pay  postage,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  $3.75  plus  post¬ 
age.  We  sell  these  serge 
pants  as  a  get-acquaint¬ 
ed  offer  for  our  tailoring  business,  and  they  are 
real  bargains.  Write  Dept.  9. 

METROPOLITAN  TAILORING  CO. 
128  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 
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It  is  not  a  “Hot  Shot”  unless 
it  is  an  Eveready  Columbia 

eVEREADy 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


l*/a  volts 

Fa  hnestock 
spring  clip  bind¬ 
ing  posts  on  the 
Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor  at  no 


W 


£ 


a. 


Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4,  5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
u/ater-proof  steel 
case. 


rPl.UMBlA 
f  fGNi  rOR  ! 

[  d  r  y  c-e  d* 

l^ADlo. ‘icNITION, 

PURPOSE 

— 

PECTE0 

TESTED 

PATtMTS  APPtICO  fob 


WHEN  you  §tsk  for  a  “Hot  Shot”  Dry  Battery  it 
will  pay  you  to  make  sure  you  get  one.  Any 
group  of  dry  cells  connected  in  a  package  is  not  a 
Hot  Shot.  “Hot  Shot”  is  a  trade-marked  name 
and  means  only  Eveready  Columbia.  Hot  Shots 
come  in  three  sizes,  containing  4,  5  or  6  cells,  giving 
6,  7y2  or  9  volts  in  a  neat,  durable,  water-proof, 
steel  case  with  convenient  carrying  handle.  Every 
one  is  labeled  “Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot.” 
Experienced  battery  men  prefer  these  batteries 
because  of  their  superior  service — they  last  longer. 
It  will  pay  every  dry  battery  user  who  needs  6,  7^4 
or  9  volts  to  ask  for  “Hot  Shots”  and  to  make  sure 
of  getting  them.  There  is  an  Eveready  Columbia 
dealer  nearby. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Popular 

uses 

include — 

gas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers — money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

New  York  men  with  sales  ability  and  well- 
known  through  their  county,  can  make  good 
income  weekly  selling  guaranteed  Motor  and 
J  ractor  Oil  in  drums  and  half-drums  on  thirty- 
day  terms  to  farmers  and  preferred  dealers. 
Must  have  auto.  State  age.  Will  arrange  inter- 
We  ship  direct  from  nearby  branches. 
Address  SALES  DEP’T,  604  National  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Farms  SaceE.0c.S?.S:«f?: 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of  the 
Company  which  is  SPECIALIZING 
on  rendering  THIS  SERVICE  TO 
FARMERS. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

216-224  DENNISON  BLK.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


Own  A  Happy  Home  in 

ORANGE  COUNTV 

Possess  a  profitable  grove  or 
farm  in  this  “County  Boun¬ 
tiful.”  Hills  and  1500  lakes. 
Delightful  year-round  climate. 

Rare  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities!  for  FREE 
booklet  write  Orange 
County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  50  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando,  Florida. 


FAMOUS  ALt  LEATHER  HERCULES  V 
WORK  SHOE  AT  A  BARGAIN! 


g 

x? 


5  on 
,  soft  toe. 


Money 
Back  if 
Not  Satisfied 


ANDERSON  . 

SHOE  Co.,  inc. 

Dept. 5  H  82 
104_Hopkiiis  PI.  ^ 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


ONLY  by  selling  direct  In  large  quantities  can  we  offer 
Y  y0li  iuch  a  b,‘?  bargain  as  thisfamous  Hercules  work 
shoe  of  hea^jr  pliable  leather,  double  tanned  to  resist  *9  ^ 

soil  acids  and  tostand  hardestwear.  Madeonfamous  -v 

Army  Munson  last.  Double  leather  soles 
'  Mahogany  brown  in  Sizes:  6  to  11 
^  widths.  Order  No.  01171, 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check 
1  accompanies  order  or  you  can  Pay 
Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage. 

Mention  No.  01171,  size  and  O? 
width  or  ail  numbers  in  4  * 
shoe  you  wear.  -V  o'  > 
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Free  Catalog  of  j» 


other  big  values 
in  Men's, 
Womens,  4-  ~ 

Childrens  g* 
shoes.  -C 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Piping  from  Spring 

IIow  large  a  main  line  pipe  is  required 
from  reservoir  at  spring  to  the  first 
faucet  in  house  600  ft.  distant?  The 
house  is  30  ft.  below  spring.  'What  re¬ 
ductions  from  main  -line  to  obtain  a 
strong  water  pressure  at  faucets?  What 
size  to  make  reservoir,  not  over,  4  ft. 
deep  to  hold  75  barrels  of  water?  How 
thick  to  make  reservoir  walls?  j.  h.  w. 

Valencia,  Pa. 

Due  -to  the  distance  from  your  spring 
to  the  buildings  you  would  have  to  use 
a  comparatively  large-sized  pipe  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  fittings  at  the  house  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  water  pressure  at 
the  faucets.  A  large  part  of  the  available 
head  would  be  used  up  in  overcoming  fric¬ 
tion  if  the  reservoir  were  located  so  far 
away.  I  would  suggest  as  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement, _  the  placing  of  a  small  tank 
in  the  attic  of  your  house.  The  water 
from  the  spring  could  be  led  to  this  in  a 
%-in.  pipe  and  permitted  to  flow  con¬ 
stantly.  This  brings  the  reservoir  close 
to  the  faucets,  and  permits  water  to  flow 
freely  when  a  faucet  is  opened.  It  will 
flow  faster  than  it  comes  from  the  spring 
until  the  tank  is  emptied.  The  attic  tank 
should  be  well  supported,  and  should  hold 
only  a  few  barrels,  the  overflow  being 
piped  to  the  horse  trough,  chicken-house 
and  other  points  desired.  The  tank  should 
also  have  a  pan  placed  under  it,  connected 
with  a  drain  to  care  for  any  leakage  or 
water  condensing  _  on  the  sides  during 
warm  weather.  This  arrangement  insures 
a  supply  of  fresh  water  always  on  hand 
for  drinking  purposes  and  household  use, 
and  without  the  expense  of  a  big  reservoir 
and  pipeline. 

If  you  still  desire  to  construct  the  con¬ 
crete  reservoir  on  the  hillside,  one  9x9x4 
ft.  deep  will  hold  a  little  more  than  75 
barrels.  The  walls  of  this  could  be  made 
6  in.  in  thickness,  and  should  have  some 
x/4-in.  rods  or  fence  wire  used  as  rein¬ 
forcement,  particularly  at  the  corners. 
The  concrete  should  be  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
clean  well  graded  sand  and  four  parts 
screened  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 


Ventilating  a  Kitchen 

'We  have  a  kitchen  with  eastern  ex¬ 
posure  and  no  cross  ventilation.  A  wood- 
burning  cook  stove  is  used ;  as  yet  elec¬ 
tric  power  has  not  reached  us.  The 
kitchen  is  one-storied,  and  it  seems  quite 
feasible  to  me  to  put  a  ventilator  directly 
above  the  stove.  Would  the  sort  of  ven¬ 
tilator  built  on  the  usual  country  school- 
house  be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expense  of  building  it?  In  Sum¬ 
mer  our  winds  are  usually  southwest- 
eply-  E.  s.  s. 

A  hood  placed  near  the  ceiling  over 
your  kitchen  range  having  a  pipe  ex¬ 
tending  up  through  the  roof  will  help  to 
ventilate  the  kitchen  and  carry  off  cook¬ 
ing  odors.  _  Unless  fitted  with  some 
means  of  closing  it  will  make  the  kitchen 
cold  in  Winter,  as  there  will  be  a  flow 
of  warm  air  upward  through  the  pipe. 
The  ventilator  pipe  acts  in  the  same  way 
that  a  chimney  does  and  to  insure  a 
good  flow  of  air  through  it  regardless  of 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  point  2  to  2 y2  ft.  above  the 
ridge  of  the  house.  Your  plan  is  essen¬ 
tially  right.  Warm  air  is  lighter  than 
cool,  and  if  an  opening  is  provided  for 
it  to  escape  and  a  means  provided  for  the 
entrance  of  cool  air,  the  warm  air  will 
be  forced  up  and  outward  in  the  same 
way  that  a  cork  is  forced  to  the  top  of 
a  pail  of  water. 


Waterproofing  Concrete 
Floor 

I  recently  moved  my  barn  and  raised 
it  higher  from  the  ground.  This  has  been 
filled  in  with  sand  and  gravel  and  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor  laid.  The  foundation  walls 
run  down  into  the  ground,  so  I  think 
that  rats  will  be  unable  to  get  under  it. 
Part  of  this  building  will  be  used  to 
store  teed,  and  I  am  undecided  what  is 
the  best  method  of  preventing  the  mois¬ 
ture  coming  through  the  cement  floor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  mixing  floor 
there  are  strips  laid  on  the  concrete,  and 
I  will  lay  a  wood  floor  over  this.  Would 
painting  the  concrete  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  roofing  paint  be  insulation  enough?  I 
had  thought  of  laying  slate-surfaced  roof¬ 
ing,  smooth  side  up,  but  think  this  would 
rot  out  in  a  few  years.  Can  you  advise- 
a  cheap  and  quick  method?  G.  T.  s. 

Cookstown,  N.  J. 

Well  laid  concrete  is  practically  water¬ 
proof  without  further  treatment.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  it  is  raised  above 
the  ground  level,  and  an  insulation  of 
gravel  or  cinders  provided  beneath.  Paint¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  the  concrete  floor  that 
is  to  be  covered  with  wood  with  hot  as¬ 
phalt  or  coal  tar  will  make  sufficient 
dampproofing  and  will  probably  be  the 
cheapest  method  that  you  can  use.  The 
portion  of  the  floor  that  is  to  be  used  for 
mixing  can  be  used  without  other  treat¬ 
ment. 


Does  the  Work 

of  lO  Men! 


WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

Saws  Wood  Fast 

This  one-profit  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses 
Kerosene,  Gas-Oil,  Distillate  or  Gaso¬ 
line  and  will  cut  from  10  to  25  cord3 
of  wood  a  day.  Easy  to  operate  and 

move.  New  device  makes  eaav  starting  in  any 
temperature.  Trouble-proof.  F3IIS  trees  and  saws 
them  into  blocks— runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  Baver.  Complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power 
regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 

Change  to  Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes  £“,“Ton 

tree.  Saws  them  down  level  to  the 
ground. 


Life¬ 

time 


Felled  fifty  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  5 
hours.” 

Earl  McBurney, 

Iowa. 

Sold  direct  from  factory 
uiirfftiniei;  t0  you  An  aU.purp08a 

outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 

Hi’lfAA  Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
JF  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

Prices.  No  obligation.  Or  if 
interested,  ask  for  our  Engine,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig 
or  Pump  catalogs. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6896  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6896  Empire  Bldg*  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


How  Long 

Should  Engines  Last? 

We  don’t  know  yet.  Many  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Engines  that  have  been  in  use  for  20  years  or 
more  are  still  running  fine. 

For  example:  Mr.  A.  E.  Cattermole,  one  of  our 
Iowa  dealers,  writes: 

“We  have  a  great  many  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Engines  in  our  territory  running  18  and  19 
years;  and  one  we  believe  hasn’t  missed 
a  day  running  in  about  22  years.” 

That’s  because  Fuller  65  Johnson  Engines  are 
designed  and  built  to  give  this  longer  service  at  a 
big  additional  saving  in  fuel  and  maintenance  cost. 

Our  1926  Models  are  fully  described  in  bulletin 
430.  Gladly  sent  to  power  users  on  request. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
1035  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E[|l  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

w 

N(J  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


TURN  SOFT  CORN  Wo  CASH  PROFIT 


MARTIN  CRIBS  WITH  MARTIN  DRYER 

attachment  cure  soft  corn  perfectly. 

Corn  is  money  this  year.  Save  and 
cure  every  bushel  of  it.  Write  today 
for  special  bulletin  on  Martin  Dryer, 
free  catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

74  Longview  Ave.  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

This  is  harvesting  time  and  producers 
are  all  anxious  to  gather  the  crops  over 
which  they  have  spent  so  much  labor 
during  the  past  few  months.  Frosts  have 
already  been  experienced  in  some  sections 
and  from  now  on  growers  must  harvest 
and  market  or  provide  adequate  storage 
facilities  for  their  Fall  crops.  The  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  at  the  production  end 
naturally  change  the  character  of  the 
market.  Pumpkins  and  squash  piled  up 
in  the  stores  and  on  the  sidewalks  add 
their  color  to  the  mass  of  produce  con¬ 
stantly  coming  and  going.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  are  arriving  more  and  more  with 
“tops  off”  and  such  commodities  as  string 
beans,  corn,  and  cucumbers  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  plentiful  and  have  gradually 
worked  upward  in  price.  But  perhaps 
the  most  striking  change  is  in  the  apple 
market.  During  the  past  week  more  car¬ 
loads  of  apples  were  received  in  New 
York  than  during  the  entire  month  of 
August,  nearly  one-half  of  the  600  car¬ 
loads  originating  in  New  York  State. 
About  100  carloads  were  received  during 
the  week  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  50  from  the  New  England  States, 
mostly  from  Vermont.  A  few  were  also 
received  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
As  is  usual  when  the  market  is  heavily 
loaded,  buyers  become  critical  and  only 
large  smooth  green  apples  or  highly  col¬ 
ored  soft  red  fruit  of  fine  quality  was  in 
demand.  Ordinary  stock  was  little  want¬ 
ed,  consequently  accumulations  were  large 
and  many  consignments  were  stored  due 
to  the  inability  of  dealers  to  get  the  price 
set  on  the  fruit  by  the  shipper.  There 
were  very  few  varieties  that  commanded 
more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  on  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  fruit.  Peach  receipts  are 
gradually  declining  and  the  market  on 
quinces  has  been  very  dull.  Grapes  were 
a  little  more  active  than  formerly  and 
some  varieties  of  pears,  such  as  Bose, 
Bnrtletts  and  Seckels  sold  well  if  fancy. 
Potato  receipts  continue  liberal,  most 
arrivals  coming  from  Maine  and  Long 
Island,  "but  a  strong  market  developed 
with  price  trend  upward.  States  south  of 
New  Jersey  have  been  shipping  a  little 
more  heavily  of  sweet  potatoes  than  a 
year  ago  and  very  few  have  been  stored 
to  date.  New  Jersey  shipments  have 
been  somewhat  lighter  and  at  least  the 
average  amount  will  likely  be  stored  this 
season.  Lettuce  has  been  arriving  in  a 
poor  condition  generally  and  anything 
really  good  is  at  present  bringing  $2.25 
or  more  a  crate.  Good  sweet  corn  and 
Lima  beans  are  selling  a  little  more 
readily,  but  celery  was  very  slow  and 
cabbage  rather  quiet.  There  was  very 
little  interest  in  onions  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  those  received  during  August  were 
from  Spain  and  during  the  past  week  the 
equivalent  of  215  carloads  out  of  a  total 
of  293  were  of  Spanish  origin. 

[I 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

During  September  prices  advanced 
rather  steadily  on  all  fresh  eggs,  but  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  western  eggs  re¬ 
cently  showing  a  marked  improvement 
in  quality  and  a  smaller  demand  for  them 
due  to  advancing  prices,  the  upward  trend 
has  been  checked  on  all  but  nearby  eggs. 
Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  continue  light 
and  the  demand  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  prices  firm.  While  only  closely  se¬ 
lected  New  Jersey  eggs  reached  top  quo¬ 
tations  there  still  has  been  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  medium  and  pullet  sized 
eggs,  the  proportion  of  which  has  been 
larger  the  past  week.  The  movement  of 
cold  storage  stocks  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  due  to  advancing  prices  on  fresh 
eggs.  Reports  of  holding  in  New  York 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October 
showed  an  excess  of  about  150.000  cases 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  while  the  total 
for  the  four  principal  markets  was  re¬ 
ported  at  3,359,000  cases  compared  with 
3,048,000  cases  last  year. 

There  was  a  special  demand  for  live 
poultry  during  the  week  because  of  im¬ 
portant  Hebrew  holidays.  As  usual,  the 
active  trading  was  followed  by  a  lull.  The 
proportion  of  colored  fowl  being  rather 
small  caused  a  good  market  for  those 
received.  Leghorn  fowl,  however,  were 
very  difficult  to  move.  Chicken  offerings, 
both  freight  and  express,  were  too  heavy 
for  trade  requirements.  Colored  chick¬ 
ens  moved  slowly  and  the  market  on  Leg¬ 
horns  was  equally  dull  unless  they  were 
very  small.  Long  Island  ducks,  while 
receipts  were  heavy,  worked  out  very 
well  on  a  firm  market.  The  consumptive 
demand  for  fresh  killed  poultry  has  shown 
some  improvement  and  the  market  has 
been  in  a  healthy  condition.  Large  and 
small  broilers  held  firm  and  fryers  were 
in  active  demand.  Offerings  of  barreled- 
packed  chickens  were  light  and  closely 
graded  stock  found  a  i*eady  outlet.  Large 
fowl  were  in  short  supply,  but  many  were 
small  and  of  rather  poor  quality  and 
these  sold  slowly.  Trade  papers  report 
that  the  turkey  crop  will  be  much  smaller 
this  season  than  a  year  ago  in  Texas  and 
several  other  Southern  States  and  that 


a  light  supply  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade 
may  be  expected. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  by  rail  and  boat  were 
sufficient  to  cause  a  drop  of  about  $1  a 
ton  during  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
but  later  the  demand  improved  and  the 
market  closed  steady  at  $26  to  $28  a  ton 
for  No.  2  Timothy.  Very  little  high-grade 
hay  is  being  received  and  that  arriving 
sells  readily.  The  bulk  of  the  hay  is  being 
shipped  in  small  bales  and  grades  No.  3 
or  lower.  Rye  straw  continues  dull. 

B.  W.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  still  high  and  eggs  go  up,  with 
potatoes  bringing  the  farmer  $1  instead 
of  30  cents  as  last  Fall.  Peaches  and 
melons  will  go  soon,  but  grapes  are  a 
flood. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  48  to  56c;  dairy,  30 
to  34c;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese, 
steady  ;  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  new,  26 
to  27c;  Limburger,  31  to  32c;  block 
Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  at  premium  ;  hen¬ 
nery  ,  55  to  60c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  36  to  45c;  storage,  36  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  46c;  fowls,  30  to  35c;  broil¬ 
ers,  33  to  40c;  fryers,  27  to  30c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  29  to  31c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  25  to  35c;  fowls,  IS  to  27c- 
springers,  22  to  25c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
l<c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  IS  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  over 
supply ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1  to  81.25 ; 
V  ealthy,  90c  to  $1 ;  St.  Lawrence,  Wolf 
laver,  Alexander,  Maiden  Blush,  Graven- 
50  to  90c;  western,  box,  $2.65  to 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown, 
1-25  ’  Mairie>  150-lb.  sack, 
8->.oO  to  $3.  <5;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$2. 2a  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  steady; 
Sectel,  bu.  $1  to  $1.25;  Duchess,  $1  to 
^  !£!f  on’  to  $2;  Bartlett, 

Plums,  steady;  Japan, 
bu.  90c  to  $125;  Niagara,  $1.25  to 
71-50i,?.r-unes’  $150  to  $1.75;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.-0  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  Cape 
Ccd,  box  $4.50  to  $5  ;  grapes,  blue,  ton, 
t0  *PyO;  home-grown,  20-lb.  basket 
f?J°.  Soe;  California  Malagas,  crate, 
.>T-D  to  $1.40;  numerous  other  California 
sorts,  box,  $1  to  $1.65. 

I  eaohes  and  Mblons. — Peaches  active** 
Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Melons,  quiet  •’ 
cantaloupes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to 

’  ^neydews,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Casa- 
bas,  $l.o0  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  •  red 
kldney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12  ;  marrow,’  $10 
to  $10.o0;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9  • 
medium,  pea,  $6.50  to  ‘  $7.25.  Onions’ 
easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ’ 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  State! 
bag,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Limas,  qt.,  25 
to  30c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c  ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1  ;^_doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c  ;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c-;  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c-  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  celery,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  corn,  doz.  ears,  18  to  25c;  cu- 
cumbers,  bu.,  25  to  50c ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1 
1°  'P1--5:  endive,  doz.,  75  to  90c- ;  lettuce, 
~°  to  $P50;  Iceberg,  crate,  $5  to 
$o.o0 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  °5c  • 
peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50 
to  <5e ;  Spinach,  Jbu.,  50  to  75e;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  yellow,  65  to  75e. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active;  white  comb, 
22  to  24c;  dark,  17  to  1 8c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Feeds.— Tlay,  dull;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlo t,  ton, 
$27 ;  middlings,  $29 ;  Red-dog,  $44  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $37.50;  oilmeal,  $43;  hom¬ 
iny.  $32.75;  gluten,  .$41.80;  oat  feed, 
$9-50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  50%  to  51c ; 
first,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  45  to  46c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  27c;  firsts,  25 
to  26c-. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extra, 
70  to  71c;  mixed  colors,  68  to  69c  ;  white, 
66  to  68c;  western,  firsts,  43  to  46e. 

Fruits. — Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  crabapples,  box, 
$1.50  to  $3;  peaches,  native,  bu.  basket, 
$2.75  to  $3;  pears,  $1  to  $2.25;  musk- 
melons,  bu..  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl.  box,  $3.25  to  $4  ;  grapes, 
black,  8-qt.  bskt.,  85  to  90c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  .$25 ; 
•swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to' 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.60  to  $2.75; 
native,  box,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  bbl..  $4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  26  to  27c ; 
chickens,  large,  27  to  28c;  small,  24  to 


26c ;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  35c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  40 
to  43c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
15  to  23c. 

yegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  beets,  box,  60  to  7  5c ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  box, 
75c  to  $1.50;  peppers,  box,  60c  to  $1.25; 
eggplant,  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  lettuce,  bu. 
box,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  bu.,  60c  to  $1  ; 
turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c ;  tomatoes, 
75c  to  $2  ;  turnips,  box,  65  to  85c ;  yel¬ 
low,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  shell 
beans,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  5,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somei'ville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.48% 

No.  3  white  oats . 47% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 99% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 98% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $29.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  33.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.90 

White  hominy  .  33.50 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  41.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  48.60 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

October  7,  1925. 
MILK 

In  effect  Oct.  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$2.10 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35  ;  Class  2C,  $2.30 ; 
Class  3A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class 
3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  ('lass  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

■@$0.51% 

Good  to  choice  .  .  .  . 

. 46 

@  .50 

Lower  grades  .  . . 

. 44 

@  .44% 

Packing  stock  . 

. 43 

@  .42 

CHEESE 


Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0 

.25%  @$0.26 

Average  run  . 

.24%  @  .25 

June  make,  fancy  ..... 

.26  @  .27 

Average  run . 

25  @  .25% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.. 

24 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  mkt . 

.24 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  .... 

.  .$0.72  @$0.73 

Medium  to  good  . 

.55  @  .65 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .... 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.  .  .62*2  .63 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .35 @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

POWIS  . T--- 

.  .$0.24 @$0.32 

Chickens  . 

. .  .18*2)  .24 

Turkeys  . 

. .  ,28@  .35 

Ducks  . 

. .  ,25@  .30 

Oppsp . 

Tame  rabbits . 

. .  .22*2?  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

$0.40@$0.53 

Old  . 

.  .  .20(3)  .30 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .27  @  .28 

Broilers  . 

.  .  ,27@  .38 

Fowls  . 

. .  ,20@  .36 

Roosters  . 

.  .  ,17@  .21 

Ducks  . 

. .  ,27@  .28 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb. ... . 

.55 

Small,  per  doz . 

Dark  . 

.  .  2.00@  3.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  . . 

.  .  1.25 @  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT 


Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  pi-ime . 16 <05  .18 

Culls  . lOtfi)  .14 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $9.00*2)12.25 

Bulls  .  4.50 @  5.25 

Cows  .  2.25(3)  3.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00*7)15.00 

Lower  grades .  9.00(3)12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(3)  7.50 

Lambs  . 14.50*2)16.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $1.50@$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Carrots,  bskt . 75@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate. .  1.25@  3.00 

L.  I.  crate . 75@  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 15@  .65 

Crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

Corn,  100  ears .  l,0O@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu.  bskt . 75@  2.00 

Dills,  bu .  1.00*2)  3.25 

Eggplant,  crate . 50@  .75 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 30@  .40 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  6.00*2)  6.50 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@10.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00*2)  3.00 

Lettuce,  State,  crate . 50@  2.75 

Western,  Iceberg .  4.00@  6.00 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag .  1.00@  2.00 

Jersey,  bskt . 1.25@  2.50 

Okra,  carrier  .  2.50@  3.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25  @  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.00@  1 .75 

Peppers,  bskt . 50(3)  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Spinach,  bskt .  1.00*2)  1.75 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  1.00*2)  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1 .25*2'  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  1.00*2)  1.50 

Tomoatoes,  crate  . 75*2)  2.25 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50(3)  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00*2)  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag _ $2.50@$4.40 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  3.25 @  4.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 4.00@  4.65 


Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$2 

Bbl .  2.25@  7 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 1.25*2)  2 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 3.75@  4 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 60@ 

Carrier  . 90@  1 

Peaches,  State,  bu . 1.50*2)  2 

Pears,  bskt . 50*2)  o 

Bbl-  .  3.50*2)  7 

Plums,  damson,  4-qt.  bskt...  .40@ 

Green  gage . 30 1(a) 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  1.75*2)  2 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $24.00*2)26 

„  No.  3 .  21.00(3)23 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19 


00 

00 

50 

75 

90 

35 

Z.75 

75 

00 

60 

60 

00 


00 

00 

00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt.  . . . . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . . 

Butter,  best  .....“ . 

Cheese . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Fowls  . 

Roasting  chickens . 

Fryers  . 

Bucks,  ib . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  new  .... 

Lima  beans,  qt . 

Onions,  lb . . 

Lettuce,  head . . 

Cabbage,  lb . . 

Cauliflower,  head . . 

Peaches,  doz . . 

Apples,  doz . . 

Grapes,  lb . . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

$0.58(3)  .60 

.32(3)  .45 

.75@  .80 

.33  @  .36 

.36*2)  .38 

.35*/)  .37 

.30*2)  .34 

.35  @  .55 

.04*2)  .05 

•04@  .06 

.08*2)  .10 
.07(3)  .08 

.05(3)  .12 
.03 @  .05 

.15  @  .30 

.20  *2)  .35 

.20  @  .35 

.10@  .25 


Boston  Wool  Market 

A  fair  movement  of  stock  is  noted  and 
prices  hardening  slightly.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  are:  Fine  strictly  combing,  53c* 
fine  clothing,  45c;  half  ' blood  combing, 
ale;  half  blood  clothing,  46c;  three- 
eighths  combing,  51c ;  low  quarter  blood, 
45c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  17-18. — New  England  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  annual  show,  Greenfield,  Mass 

Nov.  25-27.— Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Percy  Richard¬ 
son,  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5.— Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock- 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  1,-3. — Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9H1/--— New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-IIaddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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r  With  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment^ 

Clean  quartern  clean  nests  clean  feed — clean  water — that’s  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big,  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultry  raisers  are  making  today.  Thousandsofpoultrymen  havefoundthatassoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don  t  you  do  the  same? 

Drew  Sanitary  Steel 
Nests  will  protect  your  |  ]| 

hens  from  lice  and  mites, 

— give  you  healthier  hen3,  I555HH 

—  higher  egg  production 
in  Winter  and  more  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder 
you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your 
feed  bill,— save  labor  and  get  more 
eggs. 


The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
—Lamp  Heated — Water- 
er  will  care  for  150  hens 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
90  days  with  the  increase 
.  in  egg  production. 

The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 
keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 

Poultry  Book  FREE 

ment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
■  pook  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 

his  FREE’Book  todayW  ^  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 
^  Dept.  1407 

j  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis, 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Better  ^ 

Poultry 

Equipment 


For  Less  Money 


We  Purchased  JESS?  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seaaona 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  theae  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  ijtt.ftO  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


500  PULLETS 

APRIL  HATCH.  Ready  to  lay.  Heavy  birds 
with  good  comb  development,  W2.25  each.  500 
nearly  ready  to  lay  82.00  each.  500  May  1st  hatch, 
good  birds,  81.50  each.  All  birds  shipped  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery. 

H.  L.  GASKILL,  R.  D.  8.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

IRQ  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  ^1: 

laying  stock.  Price,  82  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C,  O,  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  84  each.  W.J.  HAILE  V,  Lexington,  Mass. 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Ship 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  It.  36  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  lmonthj  sold  by  millions. 
Make  money  breeding  them.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  on  three  months’  trial  Olir  famous 
breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Est.  25  yrs. 
Write  now  forbig.enlor-prlnted  free  book 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
20SiH  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  fivVd?* 

lars  each.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  ka  res 'pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa! 


PULLETS1 

We  have  several  thousand  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  PULLETS  for  sale  at 
$2.00  and  $2.50  each.  These 
are  the  layers  that  supply  the 
large  white  eggs  sold  through 
the  Park  &  Tilford  Stores. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  50  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  bookingorders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


1  nnn  Pulido  Barred  Rocks— Perfect,  vigorous  birds, 
I  ,UUU  ru.icto  4  to  6  mos.  old,  from  best-laying  strain. 
Write  Wlbory  Poultry  Farm  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-White  Wyandottes  JSS 

win.  $6  each.  OTSELIC  FARMS  Whitney  Point,  N.Y. 

Sutton’s  Standard  Stock 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Weigh  and  lay  and 
'**5?—'  pay.  Choice  Males.  85;  Pullets,  82. 

G.  K.  SUTTON  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN  .White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CLASS  CLOTH 


Keeps  Hens  Laying  all  Winter 

Make  your  hens  work  up  egg  laying 
vitality  by  feeding  them  in  a  Glass  Cloth 
covered  scratch  shed  through  the  winter 
months  where  they  can  feed  and  scratch 
in  comfort  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Keep  them  busy  and  comfortable  and 
they  will  lay  eggs  all  winter. 

Glass  Cloth  Transmits  More 
Violet  Rays 

Than  any  other  material  (glass  stops  them.) 
Violet  rays  are  the  vitality  and  health  rays 
thrown  off  by  the  sun  which  your  poultry  needs 
through  the  winter  months.  Glass  cloth  pro¬ 


duces  a  warm,  soft,  even  light,  full  of  violet  rays 
and  much  preferred  by  poultry  to  the  strong 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  come  through  glass. 

Fine  for  Baby  Chicks 

Make  them  a  glass  cloth  covered  scratch  shed  or 
pen  where  they’ll  be  safe  and  comfortable.  Don’t 
hatch  chicks  and  watch  them  die.  “Save  them.” 
Prepaid  prices:  Single  yard  50c;  10  yards  $3.80; 
50yards  $17.50;  100  yards  $33.00.  Similar  quan¬ 
tities  same  rate. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq. 
ft.)  (Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be  sent 
you  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Use  this  for 
scratch  shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing 
porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  for  10  days  and  if 
you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  healthful  and 
agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substitute 
just  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  If 
you  want  smaller  test  send  $2.25  for  6  yds.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs”  with 
every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 


Lets  Violet  Rays 

Ideal  £or  scratch  sheds,  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  etc. 


TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  52  Bladen,  Nebraska 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New'  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  September  25,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  15  1238 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  68  2798 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  58  3132 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  68  2810 

TUos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  39  2774 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  59  2904 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fin.,  N.  J. .  31  2570 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  55  3051 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  63  2982 

Ruland  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  11  2249 

S.  T.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  8  1290 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  52  2946 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  87  1985 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  32  2223 

Oktusha  Farms,  Ohio  .  10  1299 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  39  2279 

Horton  Poultry  F'arrn,  Ohio  .  48  3174 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  51  2871 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds 

The  Kerr  Ohickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  67  2484 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  54  2817 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  48  2699 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  2701 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  l  1810 

Tanglewold  Farms,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  31  2748 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  27  2755 

Homestead  Poultry  E’arm,  Pa .  73  3316 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  49  3463 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  17  2785 

Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  96  3788 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  60  2750 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  3124 

Highview  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  11  3152 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  24  3445 

Eigenrauch  and  DeWinter,  N.  J .  42  2650 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  38  2810 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  44  3315 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  77  3209 

Whitegg  Farm,  Inc,  N.  J .  35  2118 

Arnold  Farm,  N.  J .  44  3361 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  51  2977 

J.  B.  Gibb.  N.  J .  36  3292 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  61  3085 

Barne’s  Hol’wd  Strain  Leg.  Pm.,  N.Y.  43  2943  j 

Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  67  2918  j 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  58  2953  I 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash .  63  3078  j 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  40  2832 

Brockman  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C .  62  2705  | 

Windy  Brow  Farms,  N.  J .  40  2447  ] 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  72  3190  1 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  76  3343 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  43  2789  j 

Karol’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  5  1589 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  Ohio .  41  3080 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  22  2499 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 38  2860  | 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 50  2926  i 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  28  2668  | 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  38  2544 

Fairview*  Farm,  N.  J .  17  2041  i 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J . '  52  2943  i 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  51  2633  | 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  38  3263 

Marwood  Farm,  Pa .  25  2443  | 

E-van-so  Farm,  Pa .  74  3029  | 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  54  3109  I 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  30  3045 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  41  2741 

Novins  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  3307 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  33  2078 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  32  2897 

Tliad  White,  N.  J .  30  2962 

Hixon  and  Spoolgta,  N.  J .  1  2891 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  22  3005 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  23  3098 

Pompton  Avenue  White  Egg  Pm.,  N.J.  52  3226 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  66  3460 

T.  A.  Wharmb.v  Farms,  N.  Y .  40  2616 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J  . .  30  2129 

Marquis  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  2641 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  28  2527 

New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J. .  48  3289 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  51  3030 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  61  3609 

Whitaere  Bros.,  Ohio  .  38  2735 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  24  2875 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  33  3206 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  58  3270 

Allendale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  2954 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  44  2676 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  43  2932 

Culmor  Leghorn  Farm,  Conn .  0  1099 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  57  3145 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  19  2472  ] 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Ont.,  Can .  33  2189  ! 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  48  2858 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm.  Me .  43  1314 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm,  Me .  25  1109 

Big  Wood  Lake  Farm.  Me .  38  1391 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  29  1915 


4162  275983 


Tapeworms  in  Poultry 

What  is  a  good  treatment  for  tape¬ 
worms  in  poultry?  I  have  used  the  to¬ 
bacco  dust  treatment,  hut  now  I  find 
tape-worms  and  the  dust  does  not  seem 
to  be  effective.  Do  you  consider  the  lye 
treatment  dangerous  and  is  it  effective  for 
tapeworms  as  well  as  round  worms? 

Bradenton,  Fla.  M.  v.  w. 

The  lye  treatment  for  tapeworms  is 
recommended  by  expei’iment  stations  and 
should  not  he  dangerous.  One  tablespoon 
of  lye  is  added  to  one  gallon  of  whole 
grain.  The  grain  is  then  covered  with 
water,  mixed  thoroughly  and  cooked  at 
a  low  temperature  for  three  hours.  It  is 
then  fed  to  the  flock,  giving  all  that  will 
be  eaten  and  allowing  free  access  to  wa¬ 
ter.  Food  should  be  withheld  for  from 
12  to  24  hours  before  this  treatment  is 
given  and  the  treatment  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  12  hours  by  a  purgative,  such 
as  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  100 
fowls,  dissolved  in  the  day’s  supply  of 
drinking  water.  Another  recommended 
treatment  is  one  teaspoon  of  powdered 
pomegranate  root  bark  for  each  50  birds, 
mixed  with  their  food.  This  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  purgative  also.  M.  B.  D. 


c0lUPUKCt*s 

B  UTT 


Get  This 

FEEDING 

BOOK 

FREE 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books 
on  care  and  feeding— up-to-the-minute 
with  new  illustrations  and  with  some 
of  the  latest  findings  of  state  and  gov¬ 
ernment  experiment  stations. 

Written  in  plain,  simple  language  easily- 
understood— an  authentic  reference 
book  that  should  be  in  every  poultry 
raiser’s  home.  ISent  absolutely  free— 
if  you  give  us  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 
Write  for  it  tonight. 

COLLIS  PROCESS 
PURE  DRIED 
RUTTERMILK 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  big  successful  poul¬ 
try  raisers.  Keeps  chickens  healthy;  increases 
egg  production  and  tends  toward  rapid  growth. 
Ask  your  dealer — he  knows. 

Collls  Products  Company 
Dept.  305  Clinton,  Iowa 

(Shipments  made  from  either  St.  Paulv  Minn* 
or  Omaha,  Nebr.) 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  It3  egg-producing  value  13  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  SffiSil  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days'  Free  Trial, 
lo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Milford,  Mass. 


SPIRALET  CO. 


FLAT  SPRING  CLIP 

LEGBANDS 

All  Celluloid.  Best  Legbands  made. 
Will  not  come  off.  In  5  colors.  Num¬ 
bered,  50— SI. 10;  100— S3.  Not 
numbered,  50— 85c;  100— S1.50. 

Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y 


R  I  RpH  Piillpfe  May  hatch.  *1  8ft  each. 

n.  I.  neo  rulieis  A.  CHUBB  Randolph,  N.Y. 

Tftlll  ftINF  GFFSF  ForFa11  mating.  $4  each. 

lUULUlldEi  ULLOL  Mrs.C.J.  Smith, Castile,  N.Y. 


y 


Many  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  hens  lay 
better  when  supplied  with 
plenty  of  minerals. 
PHOSPHORUS  and 
LIME  are  very  necessary 
for  high  yields. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Li me  Grit 

contains  the  essential  minerals  for 
growth  and  egg  production.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Used  by  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers. 


At  your  dealer  s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  Three  samples 
of  FOS-FOR-US  and  a 
booklet.  Send  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  .... 
Address 
Town. _ 


State. 


iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiim 
Edmonds  Poultry  Records 


Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1.  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards.— 50,.  $1.10 ; 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimij 
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THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Young  Pullets 

I  am  about  to  purchase  100  six  to 
eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Will  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  supply  heat,  or  what  kind  of 
brooder  would  you  suggest,  also  what  feed 
at  that  age?  w.  L. 

Chickens  need  artificial  heat  until  they 
become  well  feathered  out  and  the 
weather  becomes  settled.  Even  after 
heat  is  not  needed  there  may  come  a 
cold  wet  spell  when  a  little  heat  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  loss.  A  brooder  stove, 
either  coal  or  oil  burning,  in  a  brooder 
or  10cm  8  or  10  feet  square  will  best 
serve  your  purpose  when  chilly.  It  is 
easier  to  open  windows  and  get  rid  of 
excess  heat  at  times  than  it  is  to  keep 
chicks  comfortable  during  a  cold  time 
without  any  heat  at  all.  Provide  your 
chicks  with  low  perches  and  encourage 
them  to  roost  at  night,  as  they  will  if 
given  opportunity.  If  they  crowd  and 
huddle,  they  are  either  frightened  or  cold, 
or  both.  See  that  their  quarters  are 
comfortably  warm  and  be  careful  about 
disturbing  them  at  night  after  they  have 
gone  to  their  perches.  M.  b.  d. 


Alfalfa  Meal  or  Ground  Oats 

I  note  that  you  advise  as  a  formula 
for  a  laying  mash  the  following  by 
weight :  Equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings, 
meal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  substitute  Alfalfa  meal 
for  the  ground  oats?  The  only  ground 
oats  I  can  get  are  vey  fibrous  and  make 
the  mash  very  bulky  and  unpalatable. 
Would  this  formula  carry  20  per  cent 
protein  :  Equal  weights,  bran,  middlings, 
meal,  Alfalfa  meal,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scraps?  Is  gluten  feed  essential  in  a 
mash  or  not?  c.  F.  H. 

Alfalfa  meal  contains  much  more 
fiber  and  less  nutriment  than  a  good  qual- 
itoy  of  ground  oats,  though  it  is  true  that 
many  samples  of  oats  are  very  light. 
Ground  oats  should  contain  about  11  per 
cent  fiber,  9  per  cent  crude  protein  and 
58  per  cent  of  total  digestible  nutriment, 
while  Alfalfa  meal  contains  30  per  cent 
of  fiber,  10  per  cent  of  protein  and  about 
17  per  cent  of  total  nutriment.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  food  value  is,  you  see,  alto¬ 
gether  in  favor  of  the  ground  oats.  The 
mixture  you  inquire  about  contains  near¬ 
ly  24  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  there 
being  a  variation  of  course  in  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  its  constituents.  Gluten 
feed  is  not  essential,  though  a  good  poul¬ 
try  food.  Some  poultrymen  do  not  like 
it  but  my  own  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  laying  mash  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one-sixth  part  by 
weight,  as  is  usually  recommended  that 
it  be  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  CongTess  of  August  24,  1912. 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1925 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  S3. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publishers:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  iCollingwood, 
Wcodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  eases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th 
day  of  October.  1925. 

DANIEL  V.  SLATTERY.  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County,  N.  Y.,  No.  262. 

Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New  York. 

Register  No.  2770B.  My  commission  expires 

March  30,  1927. 


FREE! 


to  a  limited  number  of  farmers 


This  announces  the  1926  sessions  of  the  Advance- 
Rumley  Power  Farming  Schools,  which  are  free  to 
farmers  in  your  district.  It  announces,  too,  a  new 
departure — the  limiting  of  students  accepted  for 
each  school.  So  rapidly  has  attendance  at  these 
schools  grown  that  last  year,  despite  our  very  com¬ 
plete  facilities,  classes  were  overcrowded. 


Therefore,  to  maintain  our  standards  of  thorough¬ 
ness — to  insure  each  student  the  personal  attention 
required — we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  each  school  may  accept.  This  calls  for 
prompt  action,  if  you  care  to  have  this  fine  training. 
See  the  Rumley  dealer  in  your  district  for  details. 
It’s  a  case  of  the  “early  bird.” 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

POWER  FARMING  SCHOOLS 


Eighth  Season — 1926 

Bigger  and  better  in  every  way  than  ever  before. 
This  year  tractor  work — both  lecture  and  laboratory 
— will  be  done  on  the  new  and  amazing  Light  - 
Weigh  t  OilPull  tractor.  In  addition  you  will  study 
the  famous  Rumely  Ideal  Separator.  Also  Rumely 
corn  harvesting  machinery.  Equipment  has  been 
improved.  New  ideas  have  been  incorporated.  Every¬ 
thing  is  just  one  year  ahead  of  last  year.  What 
hundreds  of  delighted  students  have  already  called 
“the  greatest  schools  of  their  kind  in  existence”  will 
be  better  and  greater  than  ever  before. 


FREE  to  Those  Who  Qualify 

There  is  a  way  by  which  this  thorough  and  practical 
training  may  be  had  free  of  charge.  It  is  easy. 
Hundreds  meet  the  requirements  each  year.  And 
hundreds  know  the  training  they  get  means  gain — 
profit — in  their  work.  You  can  do  it  easily — if  you 
do  not  delay.  Just  mail  the  coupon  for  details  of  free 
offer,  quota  of  school  in  your  section,  etc. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  “too  late,”  tear  out  the 
coupon  at  once  and  mail  it,  or  see  the  local  Advance- 
Rumely  dealer.  Address  Dept.  ‘Z-Z 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


Schools  will  be  held  at  the  following  points: 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
LaPorte,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis." 


Minneapolis, Minn.  In  Canada 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Calgary,  Alta. 

Peoria,  Ill.  Regina,  Sask. 

Wichita,  Kans. 


Saskatoon.  Sask. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

LA  PORTE  (Inaorporated)  INDIANA 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors, steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  com  shellers,  motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches 


SERVICED  THROUGH  33  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  Z-Z  (incorporated)  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Please  send  details  of  Free  Enrollment  Offer  dates  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Advance-Rumely  Power  Farming  Schools  in  my 
district. 

Name . 


■ 


Address 


THE  WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Drinking  Fountain 
encourages  the  hen  to  drink  water  on  even  the  coldest 
days!  It  helps  you  get  mire  winter  eggs. 


Two  Founts  in  One 

It’s  really  two  drinking  founts  for  the  price  of  one  !  The 
WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Chick  Fount  has  two  drink¬ 
ing  places— two  pens  can  be  served  at  the  same  time 
from  one  fountain. 


Easy  to  Clean 

The  WISHBONE  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
By  a  simple  pull  of  a  lever,  the  inside  can  be  taken  out, 
yet  it  fits  so  snugly  that  the  cold  air  can’t  get  in  and  chill 
the  water.  Nothing  to  wear  out,  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  clean  and  sanitary,  the  WISHBONE  is  the  best 
fount  you  can  buy,  for  chickens,  ducks  or  any  poultry. 
Two  convenient  sizes  :  3-gallons  at  $5.50  and  five  gallons 
at  $6.75.  Because  one  fountain  serves  two  pens  you  get  $11 
service  for  $5  50.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 
American  Incubator  Mig.Co,,  Dept.  4,9105  Codwise  A*.,  New  Brunswick,!!.  J. 

Wishbone 


NonFreezingDrinkingFount 


TUCV  CAY  that  it’s  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit- 
1 111.1  wHl  ab ly  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America’s  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Paper  will  come  to  you 
every  month  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to  30,000  others. 
i  months’  trial,  25c;  $1  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N.V. 


Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 

are  made  for  poultrymen  who  demand  absolute 
quality  in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick 
Scraps  are  made  in  our  own  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant  rigid  inspection.  Con¬ 
tain  only  selected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet, 
clean.  No  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no  hotel  gar¬ 
bage,  no  fish,  no  tankage  or  filler,  no  glass,  iron 
or  foreign  substances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in 
our  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing  with 
mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45%  to  50%  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre— sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer— 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con 
necticul,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  only. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-146A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Uniform  Brand  T  &  E 


This  tobacco-base  pre¬ 
paration  is  highly  re- 
cummended  for  treating 
Round  Worms  In  poultry. 
Its  use  in  the  mash  or 
feed  will  save  you  many 
dollars. 

10  lbs.  $1.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
25  lbs.  $2.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
190  lbs.  $4.00  F.O.B.  Lancaster 


.Cash  with  order.  Write  for  information. 


F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  F  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  Bisd.i!Conn1i 

now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list 

Schoenborn’s  Hatehery.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


Entire  Flock  aph',’ White  Leghorn  Pullets  ?ooeyear: 

ling  hens,  $100.  Evunder  VV.  Hates  Home,  N.Y. 


P  0.  WHITE  I, E<1  HORN  PULLETS  April  hatched,  from  se- 
“•  lected  hens,  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high  production, 

*1.50  and  *1.75  each,  F.  O.  B.  SIONEIEIGH  FARMS,  Carmel,  N.V. 


400  Wyckotf  Pullets 


for  Oct.  delivery.  Breeders  direct. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  Jamestown.  Pi. 


Beautiful  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  and  Cock’ls,  “Mar- 

cy  Strain.”  Mrs.  H.  S.  Fisher  Hebron,  Virginia 


White  China  GEESE  For  Sale 

Either  sex.  $4  each.  Elmer  Niece,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Lord  Farms  Strain  Z:  fef&'.’Jff.Ts: 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farm  Fairfield,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


As  long  as  I  have  one  dollar  in  sight 
you  will  get  our  subscription  each  year, 
as  it  is  the  best  farm  paper  that  I  know. 
Your  fight  for  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
New  York  milk  market,  if  nothing  else, 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

New  York.  j.  a.  m. 

We  hope  this  good  friend  has  many 
years  ahead,  and  that  he  will  never  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  “dollar”  for  any  need. 
Nine  years  ago  we  thought  the  heavy 
fighting  was  over  for  the  dairy  farmer, 
when  he  won  control  of  the  New  York 
market.  But  as  long  as  the  farm  needs 
demand  it  the  fight  must  go  on  until 
dairymen  are  again  master  of  their  own 
affairs. 


Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

An  agent  came  into  my  house  without 
the  permission  of  my  wife.  He  took 
some  pictures  off  the  table  without  per¬ 
mission  and  asked  my  wife  if  she  wanted 
them  enlarged.  She  told  him  she  did  not 
care  to  have  them  enlarged.  He  urged 
her  strongly  to  do  so,  but  she  refused  to 
give  him  permission.  Then  he  told  her 
he  would  get  them  enlarged  and  she  need 
not  take  them  when  they  came  unless  she 
wanted  to.  My  wife  still  refused.  He 
said  he  did  the  work  himself  and  was 
going  to  do  it  for  his  own  use,  and  asked 
my  wife  to  sign  a  piece  of  paper.  My 
wife  refused  to  do  so  ;  then  he  said  that 
She  would  be  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever  if  she  signed  it.  He  told  her  in 
stern  tones  to  sign  this  paper  here,  which 
she  did.  Today  another  man  came  and 
tried  to  force  us  to  pay  him  $6.95  for  a 
picture.  We  did  not  pay  it  because  we 
have  not  intentionally  ordered  any  pic¬ 
ture.  We  are  ready  to  pay  our  honest 
debts.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  agent 
entered  my  house  without  permission  and 
stole  a  picture  from  our  table;  he  also 
misrepresented  things  to  my  wife  and 
forced  my  wife  to  sign  a  contract,  also 
that  some  of  your  agents  have  a  stolen 
picture  in  their  possession.  E.  n.  H. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  of  a  subscriber  to  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Company  requires  lit¬ 
tle  explanation.  It  illustrates  clearly 
the  methods  of  agents  for  portrait  con¬ 
cerns  generally  and  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company,  in  particular,  to  secure  orders. 
The  “lucky  envelope”  scheme  so  often  em¬ 
ployed  for  deceptive  purposes  by  agents 
of  this  concern  did  not  appear  in  this 
transaction.  The  only  response  the  sub¬ 
scriber  received  to  his  letter  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  settlement  from  a  collection 
agency  at  the  same  address  as  Chicago 
Portrait  Company,  and  of  course,  the  col¬ 
lection  agency  name  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  frightening  the  subscriber  into 
paying  for  the  picture.  Country  people 
should  not  be  bulldozed  by  such  tactics. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  cease  and  desist  order  directing 
B.  W.  Cooke,  C.  E.  Wesch  and  Job-way 
Home  Study,  Inc.,  all  of  Chicago,  to  dis¬ 
continue  certain  business  practices,  in 
connection  with  a  correspondence  course 
for  drafting,  which  the  commission  found 
to  be  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

The  Job-way  Home  Study,  Inc.,  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1924,  by  respondent 
Cooke  who  became  its  president  and 
treasurer,  and  practically  its  sole  stock¬ 
holder.  Respondent  Wesch  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company.  The  commission 
found  that  the  respondents  operated  a 
correspondence  school  purporting  to  teach 
mechanical  and  other  forms  of  drafting 
and  the  trade  of  repairing  automotive 
vehicles.  It  was  found  that  in  addition 
to  the  incorporated  name,  the  respond¬ 
ents  also  operated  under  the  following 
designations :  “Coyne  School  of  Draft¬ 
ing.”  “Associated  Drafting  Engineers,” 
and  “Chicago  Auto  Shops.”  Under  such 
trade  names,  the  findings  state,  the  re¬ 
spondents  through  newspaper  and  other 
periodical  advertisements,  circulars  and 
letters,  made  many  false  and  misleading 
statements  in  connection  with  the  courses 
offered  to  the  public  for  sale. 

Among  such  misrepresentations  were 
the  following :  That  respondents’  courses 
fitted  their  pupils  for  positions  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year;  that  only 
a  common  school  education  was  necessary 
to  enlist  in  the  courses;  that  their 
courses  would  qualify  pupils  as  experts 
within  one  year  and  that  there  was  an 
especial  demand  for  draftsmen  trained  by 
respondents’  course  of  instruction. 

The  commission  found  that  respondents 
threatened  suits  and  used  fictitious  legal 
papers  in  attempting  to  make  collections 
from  delinquent  pupils.  They  also  adver¬ 
tised  certain  amounts  represented  to  be 
the  usual  and  regular  price  of  their 
courses  of  instruction  and  offered  reduc¬ 
tion  therefrom  within  limited  time  when 
the  reduced  price  was  in  fact  the  usual 
rate  which  respondents  habitually  charge 
for  such  courses. 


The  above  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
commission’s  charges  against  the  B.  W. 
Oooke  correspondence  course  schemes. 
These  charges  apply  to  most  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  in  some  degree.  The  specific 
order  to  “cease  and  desist”  is  too 
lengthy  to  print  here,  but  the  concluding 
paragraphs  treating  of  the  fake  “special 
price,”  “free  tools”  and  “collection 
agency  letters”  are  of  too  much  general 
interest  to  allow  them  to  pass  unpub¬ 
lished. 

(b)  Representing  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  advertising,  by  circular  letter,  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  the  said  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  respondent  usually  and  regu¬ 
larly  are  given  for  a  certain  amount,  but 
that  by  special  rate  pupils  will  be  allowed 
to  take  the  courses  for  a  smaller  amount, 
thus  making  a  substantial  saving,  when 
in  fact  the  said  smaller  amount  is  the 
regular  and  usual  rate  paid  for  the  said 
course  by  pupils ; 

(c)  Representing  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  advertisements,  circular  letters,  or 
otherwise,  that  respondents  will  give  free 
to  pupils  taking  the  said  courses  offered 
by  respondents  certain  valuable  tools,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  supplies  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  said  courses  "of  study, 
when  in  fact  the  said  tools,  appliances, 
and  supplies  are  not  given  free,  but  are 
charged  for  and  the  amount  is  included 
in  the  price  paid  by  the  said  pupils  for 
the  said  courses  of  instruction ; 

(d)  Using  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
payment  for  the  said  courses  letters  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  sent  from  a  collection 
agency,  but  which  are  actually  sent  from 
respondents’  own  offices. 

I  wrote  to  the  American  Towel  Supply, 
Fort  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  received  en¬ 
closed  reply.  Would  like  to  do  the  home 
work  but  there  are  so  many  false  ad¬ 
vertisements  like  this  that  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  could  help  me.  Is  the  place  re¬ 
liable  and  legitimate,  and  is  it  safe  to 
send  money  and  do  work  for  them? 

New  Jersey.  „  l.  s. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Specialty  Shoppe,  giving 
address,  Dock  Box  345,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  ?  I  have  a  patient,  a  crippled  girl, 
wflio  answered  their  advertisement  to 
make  laundry  bags  at  home,  paying  $1.20 
per  dozen  but  requiring  her  to  deposit 
$1.25  in  advance  for  material.  This 
amount  would  not  be  refunded  until  she- 
had  finished  five  dozen  bags.  H.  A.  E. 

Ohio. 

Here  are  two  work-at-liome  frauds 
from  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  or  perhaps 
both  schemes  are  promoted  by  the  same 
individual.  No  street  address  is  given 
by  either,  and  the  same  amount  of  de¬ 
posit  is  asked  in  both  cases.  The  work- 
at-home  propositions  are  as  thick  as  flies 
in  a  Summer  barnyard.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  has  prosecuted  and 
closed  up  a  number  of  them,  but  they 
spring  up  faster  than  the  officials  can 
hope  to  suppress  them.  We  have  many 
times  stated  in  this  department  that 
“any  concern  asking  for  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  home  workers  on  any  pre¬ 
text  is  a  fraud.”  These  concerns  want 
money  and  not  services. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
paid  $500,000,000  for  worthless  stocks, 
according  to  Deputy  Attorney-General 
Oliver  B.  James,  .who  has  been  studying 
the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Frauds  in 
the  legal  department  of  the  State.  He 
figures  the  total  loss  from  this  source  in 
the  United  States  at  $1,000,000,000.  and 
New  York  State  absorbs  one-half  the 
total  swindle.  The  swindler  depends  on 
the  gullibility  and  avarice  of  the  public. 
In  other  words,  the  promoter  of  worth¬ 
less  stock  sales  appeals  to  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  are  told  without  investi¬ 
gating  truth  for  themselves,  and  to  the 
other  class  of  people  who  expect  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  successful 
swindler  is  a  slick  article,  and  few  there 
are  who  have  escaped  him  entirely.  Even 
shrewd  financiers  like  Jay  Gould  and 
Russell  Sage  left  a  legacy  of  worthless 
stocks  in  their  safe  deposit  boxes.  They 
may  have  acquired  them  as  bonuses,  but 
in  any  event  the  average  person  should 
have  learned  by  this  time  to  avoid  “gold 
bricks.” 


A  clergy  man  gave  out  the  hymn,  “I 
Dove  to  Steal  Awhile  Away,”  and  the 
deacon  who  led  the  singing  began :  “I 
love  to  steal — ”  but  found  he  had  pitched 
the  note  too  high.  Again  he  began,  “I 
love  to  steal — ”  but  this  time  it  was  too 
low.  Once  more  be  tried.  “I  love  to 
steal — ”  and  again  got  the  pitch  wrong. 
After  the  third  failure  the  minister  said, 
“Observing  our  brother’s  propensities,  let 
us  pray.” — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


1%  Tons  Capacity 


Full  Canopy  body,  as  illustrated,  now 
$1225  at  Lansing,  plus  tax. 

Twelve  standard  bodies,  providing  a 
style  to  fit  every  farm  load.  Designed 
and  manufactured  in  the  big  Reo 
shops — not  assembled. 


HEO  Moron  CAJ\  COMPANY.  Lansing.  Michigan 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVER!  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  «11  about  Paint  and  Paintinjr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8am pie  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingertoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


L  ttiet  lileatfierTogs  J 

FISH  BRAND  SUCKERS 

EVERYBODY'S  1 
WEARING  ’EM 

nappy  Varsltys 

To  tRe  old  Reliable 

ef  lex  Slickers 


Were  Your  Fruit  Trees 
Damaged  Last  Winter? 

If  your  young  fruit  trees  escaped 
you  were  exceptionally  fortunate. 
Rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents 
cannot  damage  trees  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Excelsior  Wire  Mesh 
Tree  Guards  which  cost  but  a  few 
cents  each,  are  thoroughly  galva¬ 
nized  and  made  in  various  sizes. 
For  complete  information  ask  for 
booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Company 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON' 


NEW  CUT  PRICE 

BARGAIN  BOOK 


buy  a  rod  of  Fencing,  Gates, 
oats,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paints  until  you  get  my  new  Catalog. 

'  I’VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
A  Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  you  ~ 

.A  BEST  quality  at  lowest  prices.  A 
Remember,  my  money  -  back 
guarantee  insures  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 1 

Dept.4304  Cleveland,  Ohio  , 


..KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“>  faved  26Vc  a  Rod.'^Baye  J.  E. 
Londry  ,W  eedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Writ©  for  Free  Catalog 
_  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. *30  MUNCIE,  INO. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  Wanted 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tel. — Peekskill,  21-F-4 


Wanted  Cider  Apples  stepheiTret holds , south n or  walk, c t. 
Cider  Apples  Wanted  TcP^RN^ser,rConn. 
Wanted-Cider  Apples  in  Car  Load  Lots  ferWbs6 

in  first  letter.  JOHN  B,  CURTIS,  Box  175,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  Tel.— 1278  J,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


STRONG  willing  boy,  about  17,  to  learn  poul-  j 
try  business.  Central  New'  Jersey;  good  home 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  7674,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man  on  general  farm;  cabbage 
and  apples  now;  good  wages  with  mainten¬ 
ance;  long  job  for  right  party.  OHAS.  RICE, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  ambitious  industrious  man  with' 
a  few  hundred  dollars  who  is  looking  to  a 
future  of  independence  in  specialty  farming;  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity;  immediate.  ADVERTISER 
7679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Private  estate.  New  Jersey;  married 
man,  general  work,  gardening,  etc. ;  must  be  j 
willing  to  board  one  extra  man;  permanent,  I 
pleasant  position;  own  living  quarters  having  I 
modern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7680,  care  ! 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock  test: 
salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  expenses; 
state  experience  and  give  references.  AD¬ 
VANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERD  to  care  for  purebred  and  grade 
flock;  willing'  to  do  general  farm  work  when 
possible.  ADVERTISER  7678,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  on  or  before  November  1;  married 
man  not  over  45,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
vegetable  and  flower  growing,  lawns,  gasoline 
mowers,  Skinner  irrigation  system  and  in  use 
of  cold  frames;  must  be  handy,  willing,  all 
round  man  who  can  do  odd  jobs  of  carpentering, 
painting  and  repairing  machinery  in  the  Winter; 
wife  to  take  care  of  not  over  200  chickens,  board 
one  or  two  respectable  men,  rate  $1  each  daily 
and  can  vegetables  in  season  for  moderate-sized 
family;  new  bouse,  electric  light,  city  gas,  city 
water,  bathroom;  within  quarter  mile  of  fine 
grade  and  high  school;  year  round  job;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  pleasant  surroundings;  wages 
$90  per  month,  milk,  light,  vegetables.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  15  years*  experience;  j 
capable  manager,  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  ! 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7603,  care  Rural  j 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent,  Chris¬ 
tian,  American,  30,  married,  well  educated, 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  responsible  position  along  production,  breed¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  managerial  lines;  clean 
record  and  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  energetic  man  for  retail  milk  route  in 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia;  route  400  quarts 
daily.  Ford  truck  delivery;  must  do  own  bot¬ 
tling,  bottle  washing  and  cleaning;  small  mod¬ 
ern  tiled  milk  house  equipped  with  gas  fired 
boiler  for  sterilizing,  to  be  kept  spotless;  also 
to  help  with  evening  milking;  wages  $75  month¬ 
ly,  house  and  milk  or  same  wages  with  board 
for  single  man;  answer  fully  giving  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  age  35,  single, 
American.  ADVERTISER  7641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman  open  to  engage  on 
gentleman’s  private  estate;  experienced  in 
both  lines  and  any  other  kind  of  stock;  can 
give  best  results  and  have  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  married,  no  family. 
MARSH,  carp  Thomas  Hamilton,  45  Moulton 
Street,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Guaranteed  high  test,  nomcaustic  and  furnace- 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  in  large  herd, 
familiar  with  A.  R.  records  and  certified 
milk:  practical,  economical,  tactful  with  help. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Joseph  S.  Keebler, 
Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  around  house,  and  woman  to  help 
in  home,  one  or  two  days  a  week;  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  furnished  house  above  garage. 
Address  SUNLIGHT,  4091  St.  Paul  Blvd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairj’;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  outside  work. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  modern  improvements, 
good  home  for  right  party.  BOX  284,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  American  married  man  with 
some  experience  in  poultry,  incubation,  etc., 
on  game  farm  located  in  Southern  Pennsylvania; 
splendid  opportunity  to  learn  for  man  who  will 
interest  himself;  give  all  particulars,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  in  first  letter;  five-room 
cottage  with  all  conveniences  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  seamstress  not  over  40, 
executive,  good  character  with  ability  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  first  place  when  vacant;  good  salary. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man,  intelligent  if  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable;  keeping  milk  room  sani¬ 
tary,  washing  some  bottles,  some  barn  work; 
opportunity  to  learn;  modern  farm,  excellent 
room,  board;  start  $50,  advancement.  BOX  116, 
Liberty  Corner,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  wife  on  fruit  farm,  general  farm 
work;  man,  run  traetor,  must  understand 
fruit;  wife,  housework;  references.  BOX  72, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  160-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ;  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  7667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARDEN  ER — Married  man  for  private  estate 
near  Greenwich,  Conn.;  steady  position;  state 
salary,  nationality  and  number  in  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced  poultryman  to 
take  full  charge  of  1,200  White  Leghorn  plant; 
room  and  board  furnished;  give  reference  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7669, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  $60  per  month  and  board.  CHESTER 
SMITH,  Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  farmer;  must  know  all 
farm  work,  good  milker;  permanent  position; 
references;  state  wages;  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Capable,  experienced,  single  man  as 
milker,  for  herd  of  20  cows;  give  references 
and  salary  desired  first  letter.  J.  W.  SLOAN, 
Manager,  Condotawa  Fjrms,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J.  i 


SINGLE  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  purebred 
Guernseys.  ORRA  M.  RHODES,  Etna,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  or  reliable  girl  as  mother’s 
helper;  good  home;  references  exchanged. 
MRS.  DRADDY,  746  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


RELIABLE  single  man  with  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  breeding  and  feeding  and  fitting 
of  cattle;  general  farm  work,  crop  rotation, 
etc.;  farm  fuliy  equipped;  splendid  opportunity 
for  worker  and  man  who  will  interest  himself; 
give  all  particulars,  salary  expected  and  full 
references  in  first  letter.  LEONARD  BLOOD, 
R.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  • 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  preferably  Polish,  one 
who  will  strive  to  earn  profits  for  owner,  take 
complete  charge  217-acre  farm.  Northern  Ohio; 
write  or  call  R.  H.  McKELVEY,  43  Cedar  St., 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years  old,  single,  four  years 
practical  experience,  also  incubation;  Storrs 
two-year  man;  desires  position  as  manager  on 
small  plant;  references.  E.  D.  CURRAN,  102 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  chauffeur, 
mechanic  and  all  around  handy  man;  perma¬ 
nent  job,  age  25,  American:  references. 
ARTHUR  ROBINSON,  Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  teacher  who  has  lived  all  her  life  on 
a  farm  wishes  position  as  teacher  in  a  coun¬ 
try  school.  Address  NORMA  HAUSER,  161 
Hillside  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  gardeners;  wife  board  men;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7664,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  28  years  of1  age,  single,  wants 
position  as  herdsman  on  dairy  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  in  feeding,  raising  calves  and  test  work; 
prefer  certified  dairy;  best  of  references,  steady 
and  reliable;  not  afraid  of  work;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7665,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man,  position  on  private 
estate  as  poultry  or  dairyman;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  best  of  references.  ROBERT  YOUNG, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  man  as  foreman 
or  manager  of  estate  or  farm:  full  experience 
with  machinery,  crops  and  stock,  for  exhibition 
or  commercial  purposes,  but  preferably  beef 
cattle;  honest  and  reliable;  address  all  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  7671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  work  on  general  fruit  farm;  five 
years  experience,  capable  and  Willing;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  pruning  apples,  pears  and 
small  fruits;  wish  a  good  home  with  reasonably 
good  wages;  Hudson  Valley  or  west  part  of 
State  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7675,  care  Rural 
INew-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Single  farm  superintendent 
open  for  engagement  on  or  after  December  1; 
20  years  experience  in  management  of  up-to-date 
farms  and  estates:  purebred  Guernseys  and  Hol- 
steins,  production  and  distribution  of  high-class 
dairy  products;  I  have  made  good  and  can  furn¬ 
ish  references  that  w’ll  convince.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7676,  caTe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  married,  life  experience, 
open  for  engagement  as  working  manager;  ref¬ 
erences.  0.  BUCHANAN,  R.  D.  5,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  life  experience  in 
all  branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  finest 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  C.  EVANS,  1004 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  chicken  farm.  140  acres  of  good  land; 
plenty  of  wood;  1,300  fruit  trees;  good  buildings, 
tools,  stock,  crops;  for  particulars  write  to  WM. 
JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year-round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  30  acres;  Central 
New  Jersey;  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  in¬ 
vestment.  ADVERTISER  7000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  RENT— 10  acres  plow  land  for  chickens  and 
Vegetables;  near  public  school:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  home,  free  gas  and  oil  on  farm;  65  acres; 

good  farm  and  timber  land;  $2,400.  C.  M. 
CRANDALL,  Andover.  N.  Y 


GRAPE  farm  for  sale,  Dover,  Del.,  110  acres; 

fine  home,  all  modern  improvements,  electric 
light,  running  water,  hot  water  heat;  barns, 
cow  shed,  chicken  house,  wagon  sheds;  all  good 
condition;  two  sprayers,  tractor,  plows,  wheat 
drill,  manure  spreader;  fully  equipped  farm;  no 
agent.  ADVERTISER  7644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  truck  farm.  23  acres,  good 
frame  and  stone  house,  frame  barn;  pro¬ 
duces  twice  as  much  as  in  1909;  situated  in 
Chester  Co..  Pa.;  write  to  WILLIAM  D.  BEST, 
Kelsey,  Delaware  Co.,  -N.  Y. 


GENERAL  merchandise  and  feed  business,  one 
of  the  best  locations  in  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


31-ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  fine  location, 
near  villages;  easy  terms.  H.  L.  EDWARDS, 
Sehenevus,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  new  buckwheat  honey,  60-lb. 

can.  $6;  2,  $11.50,  f.o.b.  S.  S.  STRATTON, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  farm  home — A  home  for  elderly  and 
convalescents,  quiet  and  restful;  permanent 
if  desired;  all  conveniences.  M.  A.  MERTZ, 
Box  22,  Akron,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


STEARNS  light  plant,  3  killrwatt,  two  genera¬ 
tors,  110  volts;  56  batteries;  used  short  time; 
less  half  cost.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WaslUng- 
tonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  dairy,  sheep  and  poultry 
farm,  beautifully  located  in  Central  New 
York;  buildings  in  fine  condition  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  electric  lights,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc.:  carrying  27  head  registered 
Ilolsteins,  250  sheep,  1,000  White  Leghorns; 
liberal  terms  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  7660, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm  with  stock, 
crops  and  machinery;  good  buildings;  Central 
New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  7661,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $8;  40  lbs.,  $5;  clover, 
$5.90;  10  lbs.,  within  third  zone,  $1.00;  clover, 
$2.15;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY — Light  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  dark  elover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mill  to  grind  dry  bone.  R.  TNGER- 
SOLL,  Sr.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  farm  in  Maryland,  good 
land  and  good  location;  price  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  good  dairy 
farm  in  Herkimer  County,  of  173  acres;  also 
25  head  of  cattle,  orchard  of  80  trees;  sightly 
location.  ADVERTISER  7663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  farm,  9-room  house,  good  barn,  fine  lo¬ 
cation,  near  town.  ADVERTISER  7666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Country  home,  modern,  heavily 
constructed  seven  rooms,  bath,  all  other  town 
improvements  except  gas;  two  miles  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  railroad  station;  one  hour  from  New 
York;  near  Shrewsbury  River,  ocean;  with  two 
acres  land;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  7670,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — House,  15  rooms,  centrally  located; 

suitable  rooming,  bearding,  apartments,  also 
place  for  business;  opportunity  for  thrifty 
party;  going  away.  S.  M.  KIRBY,  2  Thomp¬ 
son  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY-ACRE  truck  farm  on  State  highway, 
located  on  eastern  shore  at  Rhodesdale,  Md.: 
near  canneries,  church,  school  and  railroad; 
well  watered  and  wooded;  six-room  bungalow, 
four-room  tenant  house;  some  outbuildings,  some 
fruit.  ADVERTISER  7672,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


300  LBS.  comb  honey,  clover,  buckwheat;  best 
offer  takes  it.  ARTHUR  JEWELL,  Owego, 

N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  if.  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  water, 
feeds,  dairy  products,  etc.,  made  by  experi¬ 
enced  agricultural  chemist.  Address  E.  L. 
SARGENT,  Chemistry  Department,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey,  one  quart  delivered,  85  cents; 

buckwheat  and  goldenrod  mixed,  in  165-pound 
kegs,  at  10  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  here.  JOHN 
MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  Ottawa  or  Witte  drag  saw  out¬ 
fit  in  good  condition  at  once.  OHAS.  BUT¬ 
LER,  Route  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65  postpaid;  60  lbs., 
here,  buckwheat,  $5.70;  clover,  $7.80;  amber 
clover,  $7.20.  NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gasoline  lanterns.  A.  LASOTA,  It. 
F.  D.  3,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimii 


FOR  RENT — On  Croton  River  at  Harmon-on- 
Hudson,  furnished  six-room  cottage;  no  eon- 
veniences  excepting  electricity;  rent  $35  per 
month.  E.  H.  KELSEY,  Harmon-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A  A. 
MOORE,  AVampsville,  N.  Y. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PURE  honey,  comb  and  extracted;  latest  price¬ 
list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G. 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

i - — - -  | 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY.  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6  61 
buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.5< 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  com! 
$4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  her 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

mu  mmmimmimimmmimmmmiiL 


ClQ)hat  CAN  I  have 
for  dessert? 


DELICIOUS  desserts  have  increased  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  woman  on  the  farm  as  a 


hostess,  but  the  need  to  think  up  something  new 
is  always  present.  That  is  why  you  will  find  the 
Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method  so  helpful.  W ith 
this  method,  using  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  you  can 
readily  add  25  delicious  desserts  and  cakes  to 
your  list  of  successes.  And  all  so  easily,  quickly 
made.  Suppose  you  bake  a  cake— with  the  same 
simple  recipe  and  a  few  added  ingredients,  you 
can  make  at  the  same  time  pecan  rolls,  or  pine¬ 
apple  puffs  or  any  one  of  22  other  good  things. 
And  that’s  really  only  part  of  what  this  simple 
short-cut  does — 100  tempting  foods  in  all  from 
4  basic  recipes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  your  flour.  It  really  demands  a  uniform, 
fine- textured,  all-purpose  flour— one  that  is  milled 
from  selected  wheat  to  the  highest  standard 
known — it  should  be  Pillsbury’s  Best. 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  •  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  •  Health  Bran  •  Wheat  Cereal 
Rye  Flour  •  Graham  Flour  •  Farina 


FREE  BOOK- 

100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes 
The  whole  story ,  an  absorbing  booklet  of  rec¬ 
ipes,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of 
women  tell  us  it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize. 
Why  not  send  for  it  today?  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Basic  Recipe  for  Cake 

(Use  ail  level  measurements) 

'A  cup  shortening  2  J-i  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best 
I'A  cups  sugar  Flour 
4  eggs  4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  cup  water  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

A  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  shortening;  add  sugar  and  cream  again. 
Add  unbeaten  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  water  and  fold  in 
flour  which  has  been  sifted  with  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  loaf  pan  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  45  minutes,  or 
in  two  or  three  layers  in  a  hot  oven  (400  de¬ 
grees)  for  25  minutes. 

The  Cake  Illustrated 

is  the  Basic  Cake  Recipe  baked  in  layers  and 
iced  with  the  following  Mocha  Icing — 

2  tablespoons  butter  2  cups  confection- 

4  tablespoons  black  coffee  ers’  sugar 

2  sq.  (or  2  oz.)  chocolate 

Cream  butter;  add  sugar  gradually  with  coffee 
and  melted  chocolate.  Beat  smooth  and  spread 
on  cake. 

Pecan  Rolls 

Use  the  basic  recipe.  Pour  batter  into  well- 
greased  bread  stick  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (400  degrees)  for  15  minutes.  Ice  with 
Mocha  Icing  and  roll  in  chopped  pecans. 

‘Pineapple  Puffs 

Use  the  basic  recipe.  Pour  the  batter  into  well- 
greased  muffin  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400 
degrees)  for  20  minutes.  When  cool  remove 
tops  of  cakes  and  spread  thickly  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grated  pineapple  and  Maraschino 
cherries;  replace  tops  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Banana  Cake 

Use  the  basic  recipe;  bake  in  three  layers  in  a 
hot  oven  (400  degrees)  20  to  25  minutes.  Cover 
layers  with  u  thin  coating  of  Marshmallow 
Icing.  Place  a  layer  of  thinly  sliced  bananas 
over  icing  and  cover  with  another  layer  of 
Marshmallow  Icing.  Put  cake  together  and 
cover  top  with  remainder  of  icing  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  walnuts. 

iMarshmallow  Icing 
04  cups  sugar  6  marshmallows 

Yi  cup  cold  water  1  egg  white 

1  tablespoon  corn  syrup  1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Boil  sugar,  water  and  syrup  until  mixture 
spins  a  permanent  thread.  Beat  egg  white 
stiff,  add  marshmallows;  then  gradually  add 
the  sugar  syrup,  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time, 
beating  constantly.  Add  flavoring. 

Prune  and  Nut  Cake 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

'A  cup  chopped  walnuts 
to  creamed  shortening  and  eggs,  also 
%  cup  cooked,  drained  and  chopped  prunes. 
Bake  in  layers.  Spread  cooked  and  sweetened 
prune  pulp  between  layers  and  frost  cake  with 
boiled  icing.  Decorate  with  walnut  halves. 


Pillsbury’s 

Best  Flour 


One  of  thejamily 
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Plain  Statement  About  Bovine  i  uberculosis 


On  page  1177,  under  the  caption  of  “Some  Facts 
About  Tuberculin  Test,”  you  discuss  the  power  of  the 
State  to  enforce  it.  There  are  several  other  points  of 
this  tuberculin  test  that  I  would  like  to  know  something 
about,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  M.  B.  D.  would  an¬ 
swer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Who  originated  this  tuberculin  test? 

2.  Has  this  test  any  ill  effects  on  the  cow? 

3.  Is  the  same  test  used  to  detect  tuberculosis  in 

humans  ?  *■ 

4.  Is  the  milk  of  the  cows  undergoing  test  fit  for  use? 

5.  Are  there  any  other  ways,  besides  this  tuberculin 
test,  of  detecting  tuberculosis  in  cattle? 

6.  If  the  objective  of  this  test  is,  as  it  is  claimed,  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  has  this,  objective  been 
reached  to  some  extent’ 

7.  Is  there  conclusive  evidence  of  humans  contracting 
tuberculosis  from  cattle? 

8.  What  are  the  causes  of  so  much  tuberculosis  among 

cattle?  E.  s.  B. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HiE  tuberculin  test,  as  applied  to  cattle,  is  said 
to  have  been  first  used  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  then  of  the  veterinary  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1892,  10  years 
after  the  finding  of  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch  of  Berlin, 
Germany.  Dr.  Pearson  was  studying  in  Berlin  when 
Koch  was  manufacturing  tuberculin  in  the  hope  that, 
with  it,  he  could  cure  tuberculosis  in  people.  He 
saw  it  applied  as  a  test  to  cattle  and,  on  his  return 
to  this  country,  brought  some  of  it  with  him  and 
■tested  a  herd  near  Philadelphia.  Tuberculin  is  made 
by  cultivating  the  tuberculosis  germs  (bacilli)  in 
glycerine  and  broth.  The  germs  are  then  killed  by 
heating  the  liquid  and  their  dead  bodies  are  filtered 


out  by  passing  this  liquid  through  a  filter  with  pores 
sufficiently  small  to  remove  even  these  bodies  of 
microscopic  size.  The  remaining  liquid,  which  might 
be  called  an  extract  of  tuberculosis  germs,  is  then 
concentrated  and  becomes  tuberculin.  While  it  does 
not  contain  the  germs  themselves,  it  does  contain 
substances  which  were  elaborated  by  them  during 
their  growth,  and  it  is  to  these  substances  that  its 
action  is  due  when  it  is  used  as  a  test. 

Veterinary  authorities  say  that  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin  has  no  detrimental  effect  upon  cows  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Jt  is  used  with  caution  upon  human 
subjects,  however,  for  fear  of  aggravating  an  exist¬ 
ing  infection  or  proving  harmful  if  nephritis,  di¬ 
abetes  or  any  one  of  several  other  disorders  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Similar  objection  to  its  use  would,  naturally, 
not  apply  to  cattle  that  are  to  be  condemned  if  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  any  organ  or  in  any  condition  of  activity  is 
found.  If  tuberculin  is  capable  of  lighting  up  a 
quiescent  infection  in  man,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  may  do  the  same  in  cattle,  and  this 
may  account  for  some  cattle  reacting  upon  a  second 
test  when  they  fail  to  do  so  at  the  first. 

The  tuberculin  test  has  a  limited  field  of  useful- 
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ness  in  detecting  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in 
man,  being  sometimes  used  as  one  means  of  diag¬ 
nosis.  It  is  not  depended  upon,  however,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  cattle. 

A  physical  examination  by  one  sufficiently  expert 
in  diagnosis  would  reveal  tuberculosis  in  many  cases, 


but  such  an  examination  would  be  of  very  little 
value  when  it  is  desired  to  find  all  infected  cattle  in 
a  herd.  The  words  “sufficiently  expert”  in  the  above 
statement  are  very  significant;  there  are  probably 
very  few  veterinarians  capable  of  making  a  positive 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  by  physical  examination 
alone,  thought  they  may  be  convinced  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  by  physical  signs  which  they  find,  and  though 
they  may  be  right  in  the  majority  of  cases.  There 
are  other  disorders  which  simulate  tuberculosis  In 
many  of  its  physical  signs,  and  the  only  real  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  the  finding  of  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  in  the  diseased  area.  This 
requires  the  laboratory  and  the  microscope.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  not  at 
all  necessarily  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  where  it  may 
make  its  presence  known  after  it  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced  by  physical  signs  evident  to  the  skilled 
observer.  This  disease  frequently,  perhaps  most  fre¬ 
quently,  affects  other  internal  organs  which  cannot 
be  seen,  felt  or  heard  during  the  life  of  the  animal, 
even  by  the  most  expert.  It  is  evident  that  physical 
examination  cannot  reveal  these  ’mints  of  infection. 

There  is  another  possible  means  of  diagnosis, 
though  one  not  practicable  and  only  applying  to 
those  cases  which  are  discharging  the  germs  of  the 
disease  from  the  body.  This  is  the  microscope.  When 
tuberculosis  affects  the  kings,  the  germs  may  be 
coughed  up  with  the  secretions  of  the  lungs  and 
swallowed,  then  discharged  with  the  manure.  The 
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microscope  might  then  detect  them  in  the  intestinal 
discharges.  Again,  the  germs  may  be  found  in  the 
milk  if  the  udder  itself  is  affected.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  they  ever  gain  access  to  the  milk 
when  the  udder  is  not  involved,  except  through  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn. 

The  tuberculin  test,  therefore,  is  recognized  as 
the  only  practicable  test  of  general  application.  It 
is  not  claimed  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  though  its 
advocates  admit  only  about  3  per  cent  of  possible 
errors.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  tuberculin  test  condemns  thousands  of  cattle 
which  are  not  found  to  be  dangerously  infected 
when  an  autopsy  is  made.  The  disease  may  be  pres¬ 
ent,  but  confined  to  limited  areas  and  not  in  the  way 
of  seriously  affecting  the  health  or  usefulness  of  the 
animal.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  tuberculosis  is 
necessarily  a  fatal  disease.  The  vast  majority  of 
cases  are  slight  in  extent  and  tend  to  recovery.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  few  people 
left  on  earth,  for,  as  a  German  proverb  has  it, 
“Every  man  has  a  little  tuberculosis.”  In  begin¬ 
ning  cases  and  in  sufficiently  advanced  cases,  too,  the 
tuberculin  test  falls  down,  failing  to  produce  a  re¬ 
action.  The  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  test  is 
that  beginning  cases  may  become  advanced  at  any 
time,  quiescent  cases  may  light  up  when  conditions 
are  right  and  advanced  cases  may  be  detected  by 
physical  examination,  therefore  the  tuberculin  test 
is  not  to  be  condemned  by  these  failures.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion,  the  weakness  of  this  test  lies  in 
Us  failure  to  distinguish  between  cases  of  tubercular 
infection  which  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  dangerous 
to  either  the  infected  animal  or  its  owner,  and  those 
which  are  possible  sources  of  infection  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  including  man.  If,  however,  tuberculosis  of 
any  extent  or  degree  is  to  be  eradicated  summarily, 
this  failure  is  a  virtue,  even  though  it  produces 
enormous  losses  to  cattle  owners  and  the  general 
public. 

The  objective,  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
has  been  reached  to  just  the  extent  to  which  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  have  been  eradicated  from  the  herds 
of  the  country.  Only  the  faintest  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  work,  if  that  objective 
is  to  be  attained,  is  probably  little  realized  by  even 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  it.  Years 
of  time  and  countless  millions  of  dollars  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  it  can  be  said  that  tuberculosis  of  cat¬ 
tle  has  been  eradicated,  unless  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  disease  and  the  modes 
of  its  transmission.  And,  until  the  last  germ  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  disappears  from  earth,  the  fight 
to  keep  disease-free  herds  clean  will  be  a  continuing 
one. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  “conclusive”  evidence  that 
humans  contract  tuberculosis  from  cattle.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  irrefut¬ 
able  proof,  and  rests  upon  the  ability  positively  to 
distinguish  between  human  and  bovine  types  of 
tubercle  germs  and  ascertain  the  sources  from  which 
they  came.  About  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  is 
that  it  is  generally  believed  by  medical  authorities 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted  through 
raw  milk  to  young  children,  appearing  in  them  in 
the  form  of  tuberculosis  of  bones,  glands  and  other 
internal  organs.  Adults  are  practically  immune,  and 
in  children  under  16  bovine  tuberculosis  does  not 
affect  the  lungs.  The  following  quotation  from 
Stevens’  “Practice  of  Medicine”  (1922)  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  statement  of  medical  opinion,  the  quotation 
being  verbatim  save  for  the  change  of  a  few  medical 
terms  into  less  technical  language :  ‘The  germs  of 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  while  closely  related, 
are  not  identical  and  there  is  no  proof  that  one  type 
ever  changes  into  the  other.”  “Cattle  are  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  immune  from  the  germs  of  human 
tuberculosis,  but  human  beings  are  more  or  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  bovine  germ.”  “So  far  as  adult  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  concerned,  the  bovine  germ  seems  to 
be  a  negligible  factor.”  “'Only  a  very  few  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  this  type  of  germ  in 
the  sputum  have  been  reported.”  “In  children,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  percentage  of  tuberculous  infections 
elsewhere  than  in  the  lungs,  as  in  the  abdominal 
lymph  glands,  bones  and  joints  is  found  associated 
with  the  bovine  germs,  transmission  being  through 
the  milk  and  by  way  of  the  intestine.” 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  “so  much”  tubercu¬ 
losis  among  cattle,  meaning  by  “so  much”  that  there 
is  much  more  than  formerly  and  a  disproportionate 
amount  as  compared  with  the  same  disease  in  other 
animals.  Some  veterinary  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  disease  was  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country  until  we  began  extensive  importations  of 
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purebred  cattle  from  Europe,  and  changed  from  the 
early  outdoor  system  of  keeping  cows  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  hothouse  methods.  If  they  have  any  means  of 
knowing  what  the  actual  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  in  these  early  days  of  the  country  was, 
aM  are  thus  able  to  make  comparisons  with  present- 
day  conditions,  I  think  that  we  may  accept  their 
explanation  and  credit  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
to  imported  germs  and  pampered  cows.  Tubercu¬ 
losis  in  cows,  as  in  human  beings,  has  but  one  cause, 
the  tubercle  germ,  or  bacillus.  This  bacillus  escapes 
from  an  infected  animal  and  obtains  entrance  to  the 
body  of  another;  it  may  be  through  the  medium  of 
sputum  coughed  up  and  slobbered  about,  or  through 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  or,  possibly,  through 
the  milk.  The  greater  the  opportunities  for  this 
passing  of  a  germ  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  cow, 
the  greater  the  number  of  cases  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  but,  fortunately,  all  disease  germs 


Gertrude  Ivopashie  of  Orange  Go.,  N.  Y.,  who  owns  this 
calf  says  she  named  him  Little'  Lord  Fauntleroy  after 
seeing  the  screen  play  of  that  name.  The  little  lord  is 
of  pure  blood  and  high  family.  From  his  appearance 
he  is  hungry  and  calling  for  his  dinner. 

do  not  cause  disease,  any  more  than  do  all  eggs 
become  chickens.  The  life  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
is  a  precarious  one,  he  is  subject  to  many  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  and  invariably  succumbs  to  sunstroke. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Duck  of  A  Potato 

HE  curious-looking  potato  shown  at  Fig.  498, 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Louis  Buss  of  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.  It  is  an  Early  Rose  potato  grown  on  soil 
of  moderate  fertility.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
duck,  and  the  picture  shows  the  exact  size.  As  all 
country  people  know,  potatoes,  as  well  as  fruit  and 
vegetables  which  grow  above  ground,  often  take 
strange  shapes.  In  old  times  some  of  these  misshapen 
products  Avere  considered  by  the  superstitious  as  be¬ 
ing  a  form  of  warning  or  some  supernatural  infor¬ 
mation.  In  those  days  this  'potato  duck  Avould  have 
led  to  grave  and  mysterious  warnings  or  fortune 
telling  on  the  part  of  certain  old  men  or  women  who 
practiced  their  arts  in  every  neighborhood.  Usually 
these  odd  shapes  are  caused  by  the  tuber  growing 
against  a  stone  or  some  hard  lump  in  the  soil.  There 
seem  to  be  cases  of  self-grafting  where  one  tuber 
rubs  against  another  and  is  then  held  together  when 
the  soil  closes  around  them.  Perhaps  the  head  of 
this  “duck”  was  attached  in  this  way.  We  wish  we 
could  know  what  the  “witches”  or  wise  women  of 
old  times  would  have  seen  in  this  “sign.” 


Making  a  Soil  From  Sod 

The  Hope  Farm  man,  in  his  description  of  Cape  Cod, 
tells  of  cases  where  the  fine  dry  sand  has  been  made 
over  into  good  soil.  Can  such  a  thing  be  possible? 
Does  he  think  any  soil  can  be  improved  in  this  way? 

s.  B.  R. 

ES,  any  soil,  hoAvever  poor  it  may  be  at  the  start, 
can  be  developed  into  a  strong  loam — though  it 
might  not  be  profitable  to  do  it.  It  Avould  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  adding  plant  food,  of  sweetening  the  soil  with 
lime  so  as  to  add  “life”  or  bacterial  growth,  and 
also  to  bind  the  soil  together,  adding  an  abundance 
of  organic  matter  and  giving  al  1  the  water  necessary. 
In  ancient  times  the  world’s  supply  of  grain  for 
bread  came  chiefly  from  what  are  now  deserts  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  When  water  in  abundance  is  eup- 
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plied  to  these  seemingly  dry  and  worthless  sands  the 
effect  is  almost  miraculous. 

Here  in  this  city  we  have  seen  remarkable  gar¬ 
dens  established  on  “made”  soil.  This  was  originally 
produced  by  dumping  refuse  of  all  sorts — garbage, 
tin  cans,  coal  ashes  and  waste  into  some  hole  or  little 
valley  where  land  has  not  been  prepared  for  build¬ 
ing.  The  upper  part  of  this  dumping  is  usually  coal 
ashes  with  some  street  siveepings.  The  “squatters” 
who  occupy  this  land  until  driven  out  by  builders 
often  raise  enormous  crops  of  vegetables  by  working 
these  dumps  over  and  over  and  supplying  water. 

There  is  nothing  much  poorer  in  plant  food  than 
coal  ashes.  Greenhouse  men  sometimes  use  them 
as  “soil”  in  benches.  They  are  sweetened  with  lime 
and  soluble  chemicals  are  used  as  plant  food.  The 
plants  are  put  out  in  the  ashes  and  they  take  out 
the  plant  food  ATery  much  as  hogs  would  take  their 
food  from  a  trough.  That  is  one  conception  of  what 
a  “soil”  should  bee-simply  a  place  to  hold  the  plant 
food  like  a  plate  on  which  the  roast  beef  is  served. 
And  the  coal  ashes  can  be  made  into  true  soil  if  need 
be.  He  may  take  sifted  ashes  or  pure  sand,  add 
lime  and  fertilizers  and  soav  turnip  seed.  The  tur¬ 
nips  will  make  a  fair  growth  and  then  be  spaded  or 
plowed  into  the  ashes.  Then  buckwheat  can  be 
seeded  and  treated  in  the  same  way  with  rye  to  fol¬ 
low  it.  The  next  year  the  rye  may  be  spaded  under 
Avitli  cow  peas  to  folloAV.  In  time  with  this  spading 
in  of  green  crops  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  we  shall 
kave  soil  quite  capable  of  growing  good  crops  of 
corn,  Avheat,  potatoes  or  any  other  similar  crop.  The 
use  of  the  chemicals  and  the  constant  addition  of  the 
cover  crops  will  change  the  character  of  the  ashes. 
Its  color  will  darken  and  the  organic  matter  spread 
all  through  it  will  give  it  much  the  texture  of  a 
good  loam.  Some  of  our  people  say  they  should  be 
able  to  turn  the  ashes  into  “soil”  simply  by  work¬ 
ing  the  crops  in — without  adding  fertilizer.  That  is 
too  much  to  expect.  Part  of  the  needed  nitrogen 
may  be  obtained  from  the  air  by  using  clover  or 
beans,  but  the  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus  cannot 
be  obtained  in  that  way.  They  must  be  added,  and 
that  is  why  it  does  not  pay  usually  to  try  to  develop 
the  dry  sands  and  the  thin  waste  lands  into  good 
soil. 

let  that  has  been  done,  and  has  been  done  at  a 
profit.  At  Provincetown,  Mass.,  we  saw  a  garden 
owned  by  Chas.  H.  Smith  which  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  a  heap  of  sand.  Judging  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  land  alongside  I  should  judge  that  originally 
Mr.  Smith’s  soil  Avas  a  common  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel.  It  looks  like  one  of  the  graA’el  pits  which 
in  many  New  England  towns  were  laid  aside  for 
road  material — too  poor  for  crop  growing.  Mr. 
Smith  has  a  place  125x90  ft.  The  soil  has  been 
AA-orked  over  and  added  to  until  it  is  nearly  black  in 
color  and  would,  Ave  are  sure,  show  as  high  an  analy¬ 
sis  in  plant  food  and  organic  matter  as  the  average 
black  soil  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  fruit  trees  in  this  small  enclosure,  and 
small  henhouses  for  75  to  100  chickens.  Vegetables 
are  grown  intensively.  There  will  be  a  succession 
of  crops  like  spinach,  lettuce  and  beans.  Counting 
the  eggs,  chickens,  fruit  and  vegetables  on  this 
small  place  of  about  one-quarter  acre  the  annual 
sales  will  run  close  to  $S00.  Pretty  good  for  a  sand 
heap. 

Mr.  Smith  says  he  started  with  wood  ashes.  The 
lime  in  these  ashes  would  help  bind  the  soil  together, 
and  the  potash  is  needed.  Bones  are  buried  in  the 
soil  from  time  to  time,  some  crushed  and  some  en¬ 
tire.  The  chicken  manure  is  carefully  handled,  and 
every  scrap  of  trimmings  from  vegetables,  Aveeds, 
grass,  anything  not  salable,  goes  into  the  soil,  and 
in  this  way  the  sand  has  been  made  over  into  a  rich 
loam.  It  is  a  great  illustration  of  how  a  good  soil 
can  be  made  out  of  sand.  As  stated  above,  it  might 
not  pay  to  attempt  this  on  a  large  scale,  but  no  one 
could  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  after  see¬ 
ing  this  garden. 


The  newspapers  report  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  a 
Massachusetts  town  between  a  bulldog  and  a  Avood- 
ehuck.  The  W’oodchuck  won  and  Avas  then  stoned  to 
death  by  the  human  crowd.  Half  a  century  hence  the 
Avoodchuck  will  be  domesticated  as  a  food  producing 
animal. 

The  best  time  to  cut  hazel  and  other  brush  is  late 
Summer.  At  this  time  the  bushes  have  made  their 
growth.  The  roots  are  exhausted.  If  left  to  themselves 
the  roots  will  spend  the  next  two  months  in  storing  up 
material  for  next  year’s  growth.  If  the  tops  are  cut 
then  a  new  growth  will  start  and  many  roots  will  be  too 
feeble  to  endure  the  Winter. 
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Sodium  Fluoride  and  Common  Salt 

[There  have  been  many  questions  about  sodium  flu¬ 
oride,  which  has  been  so  frequently  suggested  for  kill¬ 
ing  vermin  on  chickens.  What  is  it  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt?  In  several 
cases  chicken  men  have  things  mixed,  and  have  used 
common  salt  for  dipping  hens  or  dusting  over  them. 
This,  of  course,  was  worse  than  useless.  We  have 
thought  it  well  to  have  a  little  discussion  of  these  sub¬ 
stances.  It  follows.  One  reader  wants  to  know  if  the 
sodium  fluoride  cannot  be  dissolved  in  gasoline  and  used 
as  a  spray  for  killing  bedbugs.] 

SODIUM  fluoride  is  one  of  the  most  effective  sub¬ 
stances  for  killing  the  lice  on  chickens.  It  is 
used  dry,  being  sifted  over  the  birds  and  worked  into 
the  skin,  or  the  chemical  is  dissolved  in  water  with 
4  per  cent  of  the  solid  and  the  chickens  dipped  in 
the  water.  The  chemical  is  evenly  distributed  over  the 
chickens  after  the  water  dries. 

•Sodium  fluoride  is  a  simple  chemical  and  while  it 
is  quite  new  to  farmers  it  has  been  used  many  years 
by  brewers  for  preserving  beer,  food  manufacturers 
for  preserving  foods,  and  it  is  used  in  industries  for 
preserving  -wood  and  for  glass  etching.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  national  food  and  drug  act  sodium 
fluoride  has  practically  disappeared  from  foods.  It 
is  a  very  easy  chemical  to  detect.  Any  chemist  can 
detect  one  drop  in  300  gallons  of  water,  and  a  careful 
food  chemist  can  detect 


Changes  in  20  Years;  a  Contented  Farmer 

T  is  interesting  to  look  back  sometimes  and  see 
how  times  have  changed.  When  I  open  my 
diaries  of  around  20  years  I  am  surprised  at  the 
figures  which  I  jotted  down  then.  I  am  still  on  the 
same  farm  (7S  acres),  not  my  own  then,  but  my 
father’s,  but-now  my  own,  Northwest  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Then  I  was  more  careful  to  keep  a  strict  diary  than 
now.  I  wrote  down  everyday  expenses  and  in¬ 
comes  side  by  side.  I  wrote  our  everyday  work  and 
happenings. 

I  have  still  at  least  two  men  working  for  me  who 
worked  for  me  then.  In  1905  I  paid  my  head  butcher 
SI  per  day.  In  1925  I  paid  this  same  butcher  $3  a 
day.  and  board.  In  1905  I  made  weekly  trips  to 
Tremont  market,  14  miles,  and  peddled  from  house  to 
house,  and  here  is  one  load  on  August  19 :  3  bu. 
plums,  $4.80;  2  bu.  apples,  45c;  y2  bu.  pears,  (50c; 
3  bu.,  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  1  y2  bu.  tomatoes,  $1.10 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  cabbage  and  peppers,  40c;  total  for  the 
load,  $8.60.  This  was  a  day  for  me  and  my  wife  of 
about  16  hours.  August  28  I  got  my  milk  check  and 
the  price  was  80c  per  100  lbs.  May  14,  1905  we  sold 
eggs  at  14c  per  doz.  On  May  2,  1905,  I  had  9  bu. 
potatoes  along  to  market  and  received  30  to  35c  per 


pose  the  farmers  would  economize  as  we  “used  to  do 
in  1905,  then  farming  would  have  paid  in  general. 
Nowadays  we  have  more  agricultural  knowledge  and 
we  can  raise  more  to  the  acre.  We  can  do  it  much 
easier.  I  like  to  raise  what  pays  me  best.  I  like  to 
do  it  also  with  the  least  amount  of  labor.  Farming 
is  a  business  just  like  anything  else  is  a  business, 
and  brains  are  needed  to  succeed. 

The  greatest  expense  to  the  farmer  is  the  automo¬ 
bile,  as  I  see  it.  They  are  abused.  They  should  be 
the  greatest  blessing.  A  farmer  who  has  grown  boys 
wants  automobiles,  and  there  is  where  the  money 
goes.  There  is  hardly  a  boy  of  16  or  over  in  a  town¬ 
ship  around  our  part  of  the  country  who  does  not 
have  one.  I  think  farming  could  be  made  far  more 
profitable  nowadays  'than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  b.  basiiobe. 


one  drop  in  600  gallons. 

The  chemical,  sodium 
fluoride  wThen  mixed 
with  a  little  acid  will 
cut  glass  even  in  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  one  part  in  50,- 
000.000.  Sodium  fluoride 
is  a  very  powerful  disin¬ 
fectant,  and  a  poison 
when  taken  internally. 

Sodium  fluoride  has 
no  place  in  medicine. 

For  a  few  years  its 
powerful  germicidal 
properties  were  used  to 
try  to  arrest  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  the 
chemical  was  so  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  body  that  the 
disease  was  aggravated. 

In  small  amounts,  this 
chemical  causes  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  bones  and 
makes  the  bones  so  brit¬ 
tle  they  are  liable  to 
break  when  subject  to 
an  unusual  stress. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  not 
found  in  nature,  but 
must  be  made  by  the 
chemist.  The  mineral 
fluorite  is  the  source 
of  this  chemical. 

Applied  to  the  outside  of  the  skin  sodium 
fluoride  does  no  harm.  It  does  not  readily  dissolve 
in  water,  so  it  is  not  absorbed  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Its  poisonous  properties  are  used  for  killing 
vermin  and  it  is  very  effective. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  sodium  fluoride  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  gasoline  and  then  sprayed  on  bedbugs. 
This  is  not  practicable,  because  the  crystals  do  not 
dissolve  in  gasoline,  and  it  is  not  mechanically  sim¬ 
ple  to  suspend  the  heavy  sodium  fluoride  in  gasoline. 
There  are  many  superior  insecticides  for  use  against 
bedbugs. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  sold  for  about  25c  per  pound, 
whereas  common  salt  may  be  bought  for  one-tenth  of 
that  amount,  but  common  salt  is  almost  useless  as 
■an  insecticide.  Common  salt  dissolves  to  a  36  per 
cent  solution  in  water,  and  if  chickens  are  dipped  in 
this  solution  they  become  plated  with  salt  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  body  functions  and  the  chickens  die.  As 
the  salt  is  not  as  poisonous  as  sodium  fluoride,  the 
chicken  lice  survive  the  host. 

The  chemical  name  of  common  salt  is  sodium 
chloride  and  it  is  a  very  close  chemical  relative  to 
sodium  fluoride.  The  relationship  is  even  closer  than 
•a  chemical  brother — but  like  brothers,  though  they 
look  alike,  there  are  vastly  different  qualities  in  the 
two  chemicals.  Sodium  fluoride  will  dissolve  only 
about  4  per  cent  in  warm  water,  common  salt  dis¬ 
solves  over  35  per  cent  in  water  either  hot  or  cold. 
Sodium  fluoride  melts  at  980  degrees  Cent,  and  com¬ 
mon  salt  at  810  degrees  Cent.  Common  salt  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  life — it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  minerals 
in  the  world.  The  stronger  sodium  fluoride  has  very 
few  uses  and  either  chemically  or  practically  one 
chemical  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCH  ELL. 
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bu.  for  them.  On  April  22,  same  year,  I  sold  corn 
at  56c  per  bu. ;  sold  on  April  1,  2  bu.  clover  seed, 
$15.  Hides  were  then  7y2c  per  lb.  I  bought  hogs  at 
6% c  per  lb.  then.  In  1905  I  paid  day  laborers  75c 
per  day  and  board.  In  1925  I  paid  day  laborers  $2 
per  day  and  board.  Paid  for  sugar  oy2c  in  1905. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  would  have  spent  one-third 
as  much  for  “luxuries”  as  we  do  now  the  sheriff 
would  have  been  on  out  heels.  Those  were  years 
which  we  had  to  scrape  to  meet  “two  ends.”  But  we 
stuck  to  it  and  planned  and  had  “visions.”  We 
were  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  We  liked  it  on 
our  farm,  and  continually  up  to  this  day  we  made 
improvements  on  the  farm.  Even  before  we  owned  it 
we  did  it,  intending  to  buy  it  some  day  not  far  off. 
Today  if  we  would  want  to  sell  we  ought  to  have 
$15,000.  We  have  a  beautiful  home  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  electricity,  water,  music,  radio.  The  farm 
is  a  paying  proposition  now.  We  have  five  acres 
under  overhead  irrigation ;  one  acre  asparagus,  one- 
half  acre  blackberries,  three  acres  strawberries,  one 
acre  sugar  peas,  two  acres  cantaloupes,  one  acre 
cucumbers,  seven  acres  peaches,  seven  acres  apples, 
five  acres  pears,  20  acres  potatoes,  besides  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  hay;  big  silo,  and  sell  cream  and  feed 
skim-milk  to  pigs,  which  we  raise  and  butcher  week¬ 
ly  during  Winter  and  retail  meat  on  market.  Of 
course  by  this  time  we  have  an  adjoining  farm  of 
100  acres.  Our  policy  is  sell  everything  direct  to 
the  consumer  and  get  that  100c  dollar.  Yes,  I  enjoy 
farming.  I  can  think  of  no  occupation  that  I  would 
exchange. 

If  I  would  state  the  amount  of  money  I  get  in  a 
year  many  farmers  would  not  believe.  Of  course  my 
expenses  are  high.  I  know,  that  in  general  for  the 
last  five  years,  farming  did  not  pay  so  well,  but  sup¬ 


Joint  Ownership  of  Property 

THERE  are  a  great  many  married  people  at  the 
present  time  who  are  interesting  themselves 
with  the  question  of  joint  ownership  of  property 
between  husband  and  wife.  This  applies  both  to 
real  and  personal  property.  They  are  anxious  to 
know  in  what  manner  real  and  personal  property 

may  be  held  by  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  so  that 
the  survivor  will  take 
all,  and  whiat  the  re¬ 
spective  rights  of  each 
are  during  their  life¬ 
time. 

Little  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  joint 
ownership  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  between  husband 
and  wife,  for  a  convey¬ 
ance  to  John  Smith  and 
Mary  Smith,  his  wife, 
as  tenants  by  the  entir¬ 
ety,  passes  title  to  John 
Smith  and  his  wife  dur¬ 
ing  their  life  and  at  the 
death  of  either  the  sur¬ 
vivor  takes  all.  There 
is  no  question  about 
this.  The  survivor  takes 
the  property,  not  by  the 
right  of  survivorship 
simply,  but  by  a  virtue 
of  the  grant  which  vests 
the  entire  estate  in  each 
grantee.  The  estate  is 
unseverable.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  for  difficulty  to 
arise  as  to  the  rents  and 
profits  of  such  real 
property  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  husband 
and  wife  are  each  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  rents 
and  profits  during  the  joint  lives,  and  neither  can 
dispose  of  the  property  by  will  or  otherwise,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other. 

A  different  situation  arises,  however,  in  case  of 
money  and  personal  property.  A  deposit  in  a  bank 
payable  to  John  'Smith  and  Mary  Smith,  either  or 
survivor  to  draw,  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  bank  to  the  survivor  at  the  death 
of  either,  but  either  party  may  draw  on  the  account 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  other.  On  the  death  of 
either  the  bank  is  not  permitted  to  pay  over  the 
balance  to  the  survivor  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission,  or  until  an  appraisal  has 
been  made  of  the  estate  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  transfer  tax  due.  No  one  can  escape  the 
payment  of  a  transfer  tax  by  gifts  during  lifetime 
made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  transfer  tax.  Much 
litigation  has  been  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
to  the  title  of  deposits  in  the  name  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  In  one  case  a  deposit  was  made  by  a 
husband  of  his  own  money  in  a  savings  bank  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  wife,  “either  to  draw,”  he 
retaining  the  bank  book,  though  she  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  bank  book  without  his 
consent.  Tt  was  held  not  to  operate  to  transfer  the 
husband’s  title  to  the  deposit.  In  another  case  the 
supposed  wife  was  held  entitled  to  the  right  of  sur¬ 
vivorship  in  a  savings  account  in  the  names  of  her¬ 
self  and  husband,  where  the  husband  before  his 
death  made  the  deposit,  notwithstanding  that  their 
marriage  was  invalid,  if  they  had  cohabited  as  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  in  good  faith,  believing  their  marriage 
to  be  valid.  In  the  case  of  Rosenthal  against  Dollar 
Savings  Bank  it  was  held  that  the  assignee,  of  the 
part  of  an  account  in  a  savings  bank  standing  in 
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LIMESTONE 


Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive. 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  har^ 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay.  Gives  re^ 
suits  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid¬ 
ity.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  farmers — 
send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 


Sold  by 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


Known — 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 

They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy,  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  desired. 
Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees.  Write  for 
price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA,  MOORES  EARLY,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1  year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grapevines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  true-to-name,  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyvllle,  Delaware 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Currant  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots  ;  Hardy 
Poronnlal  Flower  plants  ;  Privet,  Barberry,  Roses, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Tulips  for  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  MARLBORO.  IDAHO,  KING,  HERBERT 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  Strictly  true 
to  name  and  mosaic  free  BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS.  SHRUBS.  VINES 
EVERGREENS.  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog! 
GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Hoi  H  Putney,  Vermont 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PUNTS 


Get  my  big 
money  sav¬ 
ing  catalogue,  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS.  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  California  Privet! 

18  to  21  in.,  branched,  #6  per  100  all  first-class,  delivered, 

J.  S.  BARNHART,  57  W  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Corsons’  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamcn  al  Trees  and  Shrubs 
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Well-Known  for  Many  Years 

That  is  your  guarantee  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  orchard  you  are  planting. 

No  one  can  tell  from  looking  at  nursery 
stock  exactly  what  fruit  the  matured 
trees  will  grow. 

That  is  why  Kelly  Trees  are  certified 
true  to  name.  They  must  bear  the 
kind  of  fruit  they  are  sold  to  produce 
and  they  do  it  in  every  case. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  catalog  illustrating  the  com¬ 
plete  Kelly  varieties.  Orders  for  trees 
are  filled  as  they  come  in,  so  get  your 
order  in  early  to  avoid  any  possible 
disappointment. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St. 
v/  '3a  Dansville, 

N.  Y. 
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Delivered  on  cars  of  the 


CORD  WOOD  Wanted  _ 

THE  PORISKILL  FARMS,  HARRINGTON  PARK,  N 


West  Shore  Railway. 
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ITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
'  this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trfal 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
I  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
|tor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
lable,  reversible.  Doesi  ' 

}  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage,  tiling-  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lo\  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co. ,  Inc. 

Box  2031  Owensboro,  Ky.  tmoKaSr* 
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TREES,  SHRUBS 
_  -  _  AND  VINES 

BERRIES,  ROSES,  ORNAMENTALS^ 

have  given  satisfaction  for  over  40  years.  All  stock 
covered  by  true  to  name  guarantee.  Also  thousands 
of  certified  Fruit  Trees.  Grown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Send  for  free  fall  catalog  today. 
Maioncy  Quality  plus  Maloney  Service  means 
money  in  your  pocket.  It  pays  to  order  early. 
We  prepay  transportation  charges; 
see  catalog. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  40  years 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you,  \^Sr 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f  '■'Wm'Sv.Y 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  (  ••  ,4 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  ^ 

plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Ro8e8,Pnvet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B»  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


HARDY  PHLOX-  Field  grown.  Finest  varieties.  fiOe  each;  « 
kinds,  $1,  labeled,  R.  B.  LOTT,  Nurseryman.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


the  name  of  the  'husband  and  wife,  can¬ 
not  recover  in  an  action  against  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  where  the  assignment  was  made 
by  the  husband  alone  and  the  wife  re¬ 
tained  the  hank  hook  and  refused  to  give 
it  up,  though  both  had  the  right  to  draw 
against  the  account.  It  is  apparent  that 
an  attempt  to  will  part  of  a  joint  sav¬ 
ings  account  in  the  bank  will  bring  about 
litigation. 

This  anxious  inquiry  about  joint  ac¬ 
counts  and  joint  property  comes  usually 
from  husbands,  who  desire  to  make  it  as 
easy  for  their  widows  as  possible,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  leave  their  property  in  such 
shape  that  no  probate  proceedings  will 
be  necessary.  This  desire  is  a  natural 
one  and  a  worthy  desire,  but  as  a  general 
proposition  if  a  husband  and  wife  will 
each  invest  their  money  separately  and 
dispose  of  the  same  by  will,  it  wilfimake 
less  trouble  for  the  survivor  than  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  dispose  of  it  during  lifetime. 
The  expense  of  probating  a  will  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  case  js  not  large.  The  percentage 
of  wills  which  are  held  invalid  is  very 
small.  The  disposal  of  property  by  will 
is  a  long-used  and  tried  practice  and  has 
been  found  entirely  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  and  we  suggest  that  new  schemes 
for  getting  around  making  a  will  be 
avoided.  n.  t. 


,  Fall  Treatment  of 
Asparagus 

It  is  surprising  how  many  letters  we 
receive  from  people  who  ask  what  to  do 
with  an  asparagus  bed  in  .the  Fall.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  told  that  they 
must  cut  the  asparagus  tops  off  in  the 
early  Fall  and  take  them  away  from  the 
bed.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  ad¬ 
vice,  but  we  do  not  follow  that  plan.  We 
have  never  seen  any  advantage  whatever 
resulting  from  cutting  these  tops.  We 
let  them  alone.  They  are  killed  by  the 
frost  and  then  remain  right  on  the 
ground  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
They  mat  down  upon  the  land  and  give 
some  little  protection,  and  they  hold  the 
snow,  leaves  and  other  blowing  trash 
which  help  provide  something  of  a  mulch 
for  the  asparagus  roots.  We  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  whatever  in  cutting  off  the  tops, 
and  think  it  more  or  less  of  a  needless 
job.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
many  people  follow  the  plan,  although  in 
our  own  experience  we  find  it  better  to 
leave  the  tops  alone. 


Grapes  in  Farm  Storage 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  grapes 
in  common  storage  on  the  farm?  I  have 
thought  of  packing  them  in  sawdust  like 
the  California  grapes  are  packed.  They 
do_  not  keep  very  long  in  baskets  or  boxes 
without  any  covering.  Variety  is  Con¬ 
cord.  ‘  a.  j.  c. 

The  Concord  grape  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
good  keeper,  though  in  some  seasons  if 
picked  when  full  ripe  and  the  weather 
has  contributed  to  a  high  sugar  content 
it  can  be  successfully  kept  for  a  few 
weeks  in  fair  condition.  The  first  requi¬ 
site  for  good  keeping  of  most  grape  va¬ 
rieties  is  that  they  have  been  kept  free 
from  the  mildews  through  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  residue  spray 
also  seems  to  lessen  or  retard  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  molds  that  are  common 
to  grapes  in  storage.  No  broken  nor 
bruised  berries  should  be  left  on  the 
stored  clusters,  but  rather  these  should 
be  clipped  off  if  present. 

Concord  grapes  for  common  storage 
should  be  placed  in  containers  that  are 
relatively  shallow.  The  ordinary  Climax 
basket  and  the  common  grape  tray  are 
too  deep.  The  California  lug  box  about 
two-thirds  filled  is  very  desirable.  Be¬ 
fore  the  grapes  are  placed  in  this  con¬ 
tainer  several  %-in.  holes  should  be  bored 
in  the  bottom  and  sides.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  that  the  lugs  be  sprayed  with  a 
2-2-50  Bordeaux  mixture  and  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  fruit  is  put  in.  For  the 
common  storage  of  grapes  it  is  requisite 
that  the  room  be  fairly  moist.  The  fruit 
cellar  with  an  earth  floor  is  much  better 
than  a  room  with  a  concrete  floor.  If  the 
latter  must  be  used  shallow  dishes  of 
water  should  be  placed  about  the  room 
on  the  floor.  f.  e.  g. 


Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear 

Ten  years  ago  I  set  24  grapevines, 
Moore’s  early,  Concord,  Niagara,  Worden 
and  Brighton.  They  were  planted  care¬ 
fully  and  for  a  number  of  years  kept 
carefully  hoed.  I  trained  them  to  two 
main  stalks,  each  sending  a  shoot  either 
way  on  the  wire ;  have  cut  them  back 
Springs  to  three  or  four  buds  on  each 
shoot,  but  every  season  they  make  an 
almost  unconceivable  amount  of  vine,  and 
to  date  have  borne  little  or  no  fruit. 
There  are  scarcely  a  dozen  bunches  on 
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the  whole  patch  this  season.  They  never 
made  the  bloom.  For  several  years  past 
we  have  plowed  and  fertilized  a  patch 
on  each  side  of  the  row  for  early  garden 
and  this  year  we  fed  them  liberally  with 
bonemeal.  Are  we  too  good  to  them,  or 
what  is  the  trouble?  L.  F.  T. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  vines 
have  been  pruned  altogether  too  closely. 
The  letter  does  not  state  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  fruit  buds  that  have  been 
retained.  It  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
pruning  to  several  short  spurs  between 
40  and  50  buds  be  left  on  four  or  five 
canes  of  the  past  season’s  growth  for 
the  Concord,  Niagara  and  Brighton,  and 
that  from  30  to  35  be  retained  on  canes 
of  the  Worden,  while  the  Moore  be  re¬ 
duced  to  20-25  buds  on  canes.  With 
vigorous  growing  varieties  the  spur  meth¬ 
od  is  less  to  be  desired  than  pruning  to 
canes.  It  is  further  believed  that  with 
the  close  pruning  given  the  soil  is  too 
rich,  but  the  longer  pruning  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  lack  of  balance  now  exist- 
ent-  F.  E.  G. 


Grape  for  Commercial  Use 

What  kind  of  grapes  would  be  best  to 
plant  a  vineyard  of  about  an  acre?  Would 
it  be  best  to  plant  in  Fall  or  in  Spring? 
How  far  apart  should  the  rows  be,  and 
how  far  apart  the  vines  in  a  row.  Would 
it  be  best  to  make  it  like  an  arbor  or 
have  a  post  to  every  vine,  wires  strung 
from  post  to  post?  We  have  much  land 
on  our  farm  that  does  not  get  used  for 
want  of  help  and  as  an  experiment  1 
would  Hke  to  raise  grapes  to  sell  locally. 

.reekskill,  .N.  Y. 

The  most  satisfactory  grape  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  is  unquestionably  the 
Concord.  Other  varieties  may  serve  to 
supply  for  specific  purposes,  but  this 
variety  is  more  widely  known  and  more 
highly  regarded  than  all  others.  This 
variety  is  more  likely  to  succeed  over  a 
wider  range  than  the  others  and  it  re¬ 
sponds  in  high  degree  to  indifferent  at¬ 
tention. 

Spring  planting  of  grapes  is  preferable 
to  Fall  planting  in  most  sections  of  New 
York,  but  it  is  possible  that  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  might  be  successfully  done  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley.  Even  there  it  is 
likely  that  Spring  planting  will  prove 
more  desirable. 

For  working  with  a  team  the  vines  of 
Concord  may  be  spaced  8  ft.  apart  in 
the  rows  with  the  rows  8‘  ft.  apart.  The 
trellis  for  Concord  should  be  constructed 
with  posts  and  wire.  It  is  customary  to 
space  the  posts  so  that  three  vines  are 
.contained  between  two  posts.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  single-stem  four-cane 
Kniffen  method  of  training  be  used.  With 
this  method  two  runs  of  wire  are  neces¬ 
sary,  the  lower  may  be  spaced  3%  ft. 
above  the  ground  level  while  the  upper  is 
about  2  ft.  above.  Usually  the  posts 
must  be  driven  each  Spring  after  the 
soil  has  thawed,  and  the  wires  are  then 
tightened.  F.  E.  G. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


All  About  the  Blister  Beetle 

I  am  sending  specimen  of  an  insect 
which  is  infesting  our  early  potatoes. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  also  what  to 
use  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pests? 
They  eat  the  entire  leaf,  leaving  only  the 
hard  “rib”  part.  We  have  sweet  corn 
in  the  same  place.  Are  they  liable  to 
damage  that?  And  if  so,  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it?  MRS,  G.  G. 

New  York. 

The  specimens  you  sent  were  the  com¬ 
mon  black  blister-beetle,  which  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  considerable  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  'Some  day  the  doctor 
may  write  G.  G.  a  prescription  for  an 
inflammation  in  some  part  of  the  body 
and  she  will  take  it  to  the  drug  store 
to  be  filled.  The  druggist  will  take  from  . 
the  shelf  a  glass  jar  fitted  with  a  tight,  1 
ground-glass  stopper,  and  bearing  on  the 
side  a  gold  bordered  label  with  the  Latin 
word  “Oantharis”  in  big  black  letters. 
He  will  weigh  out  a  small  portion  of  the 
fine  gray  powder  from  the  jar  as  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  prescription,  but 
of  course,  he  will  not  explain  that  Can- 
tharis  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
finely  ground  bodies  of  blister-beetles.  It 
is  said  that  the  Romans  believed  that  bed¬ 
bugs  had  medicinal  qualities  and  concoc¬ 
tions  of  these  insects  "were  considered  a 
specific  for  the  bites  of  serpents.  Many 
other  queer  and  ignorant  notions  regard¬ 
ing  the  medicinal  qualities  of  insects  were 
held  by  ancient  peoples,  but,  of  course, 
we  have  outgrown  most  of  those  primi¬ 
tive,  mystic,  pagan  ideas.  Yet  I  suppose 
few  people  are  aware  that  some  insects 
are  used  in  medicine  today  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  physician. 

The  bodies  of  blister-beetles  contain  a 
substance  known  as  cantliaradin  which 
when  applied  to  the  skin  will  produce  a 
blistering  (vesicant)  effect,  and  the 
ground  bodies  of  these  beetles  are  known 
to  the  druggist  as  cantliaris  or  eanthari- 
des.  Cantliaris  taken  internally  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  irritant,  but  rightly  used,  externally, 
it  allays  inflammation.  Our  native  bee¬ 
tles  are  not  much  used  in  medicine,  for 
most  if  not  all  of  the  druggist’s  can- 
tharis  is  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  a 
blister-beetle  that  occurs  in  Italy,  South¬ 
ern  France  and  Spain,  and  is  vulgarly 
known  as  “Spanish  fly.” 

Blister-beetles  are  interesting  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view.  The  larvm  or  grubs 
of  some  of  them,  especially  of  the  black 
blister-beetle,  live  upon  the  eggs  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  thus  destroy  one  of  the 
worst  pests  of  grains  and  grasses.  It  is 
always  a  question  whether  blister-beetles 
do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  true  that 
the  adult  black  blister-beetle  feeds  on  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  especially  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  carrots,  asters,  cabbage 
and  corn.  It  may,  therefore,  attack  the 
sweet  corn  of  G.  G.,  but  will  probably 
disappear  before  it  gets  to  the  corn. 

‘One  characteristic  of  blister-beetle  is, 
that  they  come  suddenly  in  large  swarms, 
stay  for  a  few  days  eating  their  host- 
plants  voraciously,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear.  They  are  apparently  rather 
resistant  to  poison,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
kill  them  before  they  have  done  their 
damage.  It  is  possible  they  do  not  eat 
the  poison  readily  and  do  not  get  enough 
of  it  to  cause  death.  Usually,  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to 
knock  them  off  the  plants  into  pans  con¬ 
taining  a  little  kerosene. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“Worm”  on  Silver  Maple 

I  am  sending  you  a  worm  and  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  it  is;  whether 
they  do  any  harm,  if  they  do  themselves 
up  in  a  cocoon,  and  if  they  do,  what  they 
hatch  into?  This  one  was  found  in  a 
silver  maple.  MRS.  G.  F. 

Marietta,  N.  Y. 

The  “worm”  that  G.  F.  finds  on  maple 
is  the  caterpillar  of  the  fine  large  tiger 
swallow-tail  butterfly  which  we  see  on 
Summer  days  sailing  leisurely  through  the 
air  and  lazily  alighting  now  and  then  on 
a  flower  to  sip  a  bit  of  nectar.  If  one 
tries  to  catch  this  butterfly,  however,  it 
will  become  nimble  enough  and  will 
dodge  the  net  swiftly  and  successfully. 


The  tiger  swallow-tail,  here  in  the  North, 
is  bright  straw  yellow  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  wings  with  a  broad  outer  margin  of 
black  and  four  black  bars  along  the  front 
borders  of  the  fore  wings.  The  hind  wings 
have  each  a  slender  backward  projecting 
tail-like  appendage,  hence  the  name  swal¬ 
low-tail.  In  the  South,  however,  just  to 
show  “no  race  or  color  prejudice”  the 
female  tiger  swallow-tails  are  black  in 
color. 

The  caterpillar  doesn’t  occur  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  cause  any  serious  in¬ 
jury,  but  it  is  of  considerable  interest 
because  of  its  habits  of  making  a  silken 
bed  upon  which  to  lie.  When  grown,  the 
caterpillar  pulls  the  edges  of  the  leaf 


partly  together  to  form  a  sort  of  trough. 
Across  this  trough  it  spins  a  silken  web, 
thus  making  a  soft,  springy,  silken  sheet¬ 
like  mattress  upon  which  to  lie  until  it 
transforms  to  a  chrysalis  and  then  to  a 
handsome  butterfly,  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Borers  in  Mountain  Ash 

Can  you  give  us  any  remedy  for 
borers  which  are  now  attacking  my 
mountain  ash  ('Sorbus  aucuparia).  I 
have  about  150  10-year-old  trees.  M.  D. 

There  are  two  common  borers  that 
work  in  mountain  ash  trees,  namely,  the 
round-headed  apple-tree  borer  and  the 
flat-headed  borer.  Each  one  of  these  bor¬ 
ers  is  difficult  to  control.  In  fact,  no 
really  satisfactory  method  of  protecting 
trees  from  them  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  following  treatment  will  afford  con¬ 
siderable  protection  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  as  any;  First  dig  out  in  late  Fall 
or  early  Spring  all  of  the  borers  that  can 


be  located  or  reached ;  second,  in  late 
May,  coat  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
a  mixture  of  common  laundry  soap 
(potash)  50  lbs.,  water  three  gallons, 
flake  naphthalene  25  lbs.,  flour  2  lbs.  The 
mixture  is  made  by  placing  the  soap  in 
the  warm  water  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
and  soften  a  few  days.  Then  cook  until 
the  temperature  reaches  about  180  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  Stir  in  the  flour  and  add 
the  naphthalene  and  bring  up  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  again  of  180  degrees  Fahr.  when 
the  naphthalene  will  melt.  Then  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  naphtha¬ 
lene  will  form  into  fine  crystals.  Apply 
this  mixture  in  late  May  with  a  brush 
while  warm  and  make  an  application  once 
in  three  weeks  until  two  or  three  coats 
have  been  given.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


“I  hear  that  Jones  left  everything  he 
had  to  an  orphan  asylum.”  “Is  that  so? 
What  did  he  leave?”  “Twelve  children.” 
— Patton's  Monthly. 


ESSEX 

a  Famous  Six — c "Built  on  Hudson  Patents 

$795  for  the  Coach 


Quality  Gave  Volume — 
Volume  Gave  This  Amazing  Price 


Everyone  knows  the  superiority  of  six  cylinders. 

Those  who  know  are  not  content  with  less  than  Super- 
Six  performance.  It  increases  power,  smoothness,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  car  life  without  adding  to  weight  or  motor  size. 

Its  principle  is  patented  and  exclusive  to  Hudson  and 
Essex.  It  accounts  for  the  world’s  largest  selling  sixes. 

In  Essex  the  cost  is  within  the  price  of  practically  all  car 
buyers.  Super-Six  advantages  and  Hudson-Essex  quality 
give  vast  volume,  and  volume  makes  possible  the  lowest 
prices  in  history. 

There  is  a  big  saving  in  Essex  cost,  a  greater  economy  in 
operation,  and  a  finer  satisfaction  from  the  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  of  riding  and  driving.  Everywhere  it  is  regarded 
with  Hudson  as  the 

World’s  Greatest  Value 

j Everyone  Says  It — Sales  Proue  It 

Hudson  Coach 

’1195 

Hudson  Brougham 

*1495 

Hudson  7-Pass.  Sedan 

*1695 

All  Prices  Freight  and  Tax  Extra 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

HUDSON-ESSEX  WORLD’S  LARGEST  SELLING  “SIXES” 
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Increase  Your  Income 

TRY  draining  your  waste  swamp 

land  by  propagated  ditch  blast-  §XXa 
ing  with  Hercules  L.  F.  Straight 
Nitroglycerin  Dynamite,  50%  or 
60%  strength.  “Land  Development 
with  Hercules  Dynamite”  tells  you 
how  to  increase  the  income  from 
your  farm.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 
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Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  s^-sp**^ 
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|l|  MCCORMICK- OEERING  ||| 


Power  for  Shelling  and  Grinding 
and  a  Hundred  Other  Jobs! 


The  McCormick-Deering  Engine  is  built 
in  IV2, 3,  6,  and  10-h.  p.  siSes  for  success¬ 
ful  operation  on  all  jobs  and  under  all 
conditions.  All  sizes  have  removable 
cylinder,  replaceable  main  bearings,  en¬ 
closed  crankcase,  high-tension  magneto, 
throttle  governor,  and  simple,  efficient 
mixer.  There  is  ample  provision  for 
cooling.  Working  parts  are  protected 
from  dust  and  sand.  All  worn  parts  can 
be  replaced  at  moderate  cost.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  McCormick-Deering  is  the 
ideal  engine  for  the  man  who  wants  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  long-lived  power. 

The  horse-power  range  gives  you  a 
choice  of  power  for  shelling  and  grind¬ 
ing,  and  for  running  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  cream  separator,  churn,  lighting 
plant,  water  pump,  etc.  You’ll  find  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  usefulness 
of  your  McCormick-Deering  Engine. 

The  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will 


Corn  Shelters 

McCormick  -  Deer- 
ing  Shellers  are 
made  in  seven 
styles.  Wide  range 
of  capacities  up  to 
4000  bushels  a  day. 

FeedQrinders 

McCormick  -  Deer- 
ing  Feed  Grinders 
are  made  in  three 
types  and  three 
sizes  for  grinding 
various  combina¬ 
tions  of  grains.  Each 
grinder  is  well-built 
for  many  years  of 
good  work. 


demonstrate. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering  Line 

of  Engines, Feed  Grinders  and  Corn  Shellers 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Notes 


Dusting  McIntosh.  —  Charles  W. 
Mann,  a  former  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  will 
have  a  fine  lot  of  McIntosh  apples  to 
show  as  the  result  of  several  years’  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  dust.  Several  years  ago 
his  large  McIntosh  orchards  were  badly 
infested  with  scab.  Now  it  is  almost  im> 
possible  to  find  a  diseased  specimen,  and 
the  work  of  restoring  the  orchard  has 
been  done  wholly  with  dusts  except  for  a 
delayed  dormant  spray  in  late  Winter. 
According  to  Mr.  Mann,  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  for  him  to 
bring  back  his  trees  if  he  had  had  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  wet  sprays.  He  is  able  to  go 
over  his  entire  orchard  with  dust  in  two 
days,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
results.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  relative  values  of  wet  sprays 
and  dusting  sprays,  and  of  course  there 
are  many  differences  of  opinion.  The  col¬ 
leges  seem  to  favor  wet  sprays,  but  in 
practical  work  dusts  properly  used  are 
proving  their  value. 

The  Red  Alpine  Strawrerry. — Con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  so-called  Red  Alpine  strawberry, 
which  is  an  everbearing  variety  with  fruif 
much  like  that  of  the  wild  strawberry.  In 
fact,  it  is  really  a  wild  berry  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  fruits  from  June  until  frost 
except  for  a  few  weeks’  rest  in  August. 


nursing  poults  through  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  still  heavy  losses,  but  that  with  a 
little  care  and  a  wide  range  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  birds  can  be  raised.  On 
one  farm  in  Topsfield  I  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  flock  of  white  turkeys,  with  about 
a  hundred  youngsters  being  grown  this 
season.  This  particular  establishment 
happened  to  be  owned  by  a  wealthy  man 
who  gives  away  scores  of  turkeys  each 
Christmas,  but  they  are  being  handled 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  farm,  and  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  They  have  a  good  range,  dry  houses, 
and  a  small  pine  grove  in  which  they  can 
find  shade  from  the  hot  sun  and  shelter 
from  marauding  enemies.  A  piece  of 
ground  is  kept  sowed  down  to  oats  to  give 
the  young  birds  green  food  all  through 
the  Summer. 

The  Market  Garden  Field  Station 
which  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  has  established  at  Waltham,  a 
few  miles  from  Boston,  promises  to  be  of 
great  value  to  farmers  who  specialize  in 
market  garden  crops.  The  new  station 
is  in  a  much  more  strategic  position  than 
the  one  which  was  formerly  maintained 
in  Lexington.  It  is  very  easy  to  reach, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  happen  to  be  touring 
Eastern  New  England.  Much  attentioii 


The  Red  Alpine  Strawberry 


The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  well- 
grown  raspberry,  and  are  remarkably 
fragrant.  The  common  way  of  growing 
this  berry  is  to  set  the  plants  in  beds 
a  foot  apart  each  way  in  double  rows. 
They  soon  grow  into  solid  mats,  and 
after  a  bed.  has  been  fruited  for  two 
years,  the  original  crowns  become  woody. 
With  a  little  care  they  can  be  pulled  out 
leaving  the  matted  runners  for  another 
crop,  an  entirely  new  bed  being  reset 
from  runner  plants  every  three  years. 
Probably  this  strawberry  will  never  have 
much  commercial  value,  but  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  amateurs.  It  is  pictured  on 
this  page. 

Cranberries  and  Blueberries. — Prof. 
H.  J.  Franklin,  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  experiment  station  at  Wareham, 
has  taken  a  little  time  from  his  work  in 
locating  the  best  varieties  of  cranberries 
and  in  learning  how  to  grow  them  more 
profitably,  in  order  to  prove  that  super¬ 
blueberries  can  be  grown  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  under  cultivation.  A  level  piece  of 
ground  very  sandy  in  character  has  been 
used  for  planting  a  large  number  of  blue¬ 
berry  bushes  obtained  from  the  Whitebog 
Farms  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of  these 
bushes  have  been  grown  for  several  years 
until  they  are  now  producing  well.  The 
berries  are.  of  the  high  bush  type,  and 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  somewhat  acid  soil. 
A  number  of  small  plants  are  also  coming 
along  well,  and  the  experiment  is  being 
watched  with  much  interest.  Prof. 
Franklin  believes  that  cranberry  bog 
owners  will  be  able  to  use  land  not  avail¬ 
able  for  cranberries  for  the  cultivation 
of  blueberries,  thus  giving  two  crops  each 
season.  One  man  has  already  started 
an  enterprise  of  this  sort  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way.  It  has  been  shown  that  ber¬ 
ries  grown  under  cultivation  from  se¬ 
lected  plants  become  very  large  without 
losing  any  of  their  flavor.  They  vary 
greatly,  however,  some  being  deep  blue 
while  others  are  black,  and  some  kinds 
being  almost  without  bloom.  These  vari¬ 
ations  are  sometimes  found  even  on  the 
same  plant,  but  of  course  plants  are 
chosen  by  preference  which  have  large 
blue  fruits. 

Turkey  Raising. — Never  in  the  past 
have  I  seen  so  many  turkeys  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  are  being  raised  this  year.  Ap¬ 
parently  less  difficulty  is  being  found  in 


is  being  given  to  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  vegetable  varieties  which  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  kinds  imported 
from  other  sections.  Many  experiments 
are  being  made,  especially  with  lettuce, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  variety  which 
will  prove  as  popular  with  housewives  as 
Iceberg.  The  need  of  such  a  lettuce  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  last  year  al¬ 
most  4,000  carloads  of  Iceberg  lettuce 
came  to  Boston  from  California.  What 
the  growers  must  find  is  a  lettuce  with 
a  hard  tight  heart  and  yet  with  a  large 
frame.  The  station  is  also  specializing 
in  salad  plants,  including  dasheen,  mus¬ 
tard,  sorrel  and  cardoon.  The  fact  has 
been  discovered  that  Swiss  chard  and 
greens  often  have  a  much  more  appe¬ 
tizing  flavor  when  a  little  sorrel  is  added. 
AYild  mustard  is  being  recommended  as 
an  excellent  addition  to  lettuce  in  salads. 
French  artichokes,  which  are  seldom  seen 
in  New  England  gardens,  are  being  raised 
successfully  at  the  Waltham  station,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  way  of  successfully 
wintering  them  will  be  discovered.  Orach, 
sometimes  called  mountain  spinach,  is  a 
French  vegetable  which  is  eaten  with 
Swiss  chard.  An  effort  is  being  made  at 
the  station  to  develop  a  strain  of  green 
corn  which  will  reach  the  eating  stage 
10  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  any 
kind  now  on  the  market.  Such  a  corn 
would  prove  a  tremendous  money  maker. 
Many  devices  for  reducing  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  in  preparing 
vegetables  for  market  are  tested  out  at 
the  station.  A. simple  tying  machine  has 
been  found  which  is  very  useful  in  the 
bunching  of  beets,  carrots  and  similar 
vegetables.  Probably  some  method  will 
be  devised  for  preparing  celery  for  mar¬ 
ket  without  driving  nails  through  it,  as 
customers  are  growing  more  and  more  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  plan.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


A  certain  business  man  sat  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  coiffeur’s,  shop  with  his  little 
daughter  while  his  wife  was  having  a 
marcel  wave  put  in  her  hair.  The  little 
daughter,  as  she  played  about,  patted  her 
father  s  bald  head  and  said  in  a  loud  voice 
that  all  the  women  who  were  getting 
waved  could  hear:  “No  waves  for  you, 
daddy — you’re  all  beach.” — Los  Angeles 
Times. 
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Planting  the 

General,  Requirements. — Bulb  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  with  us  from  the  beginning  of 
October  until  the  ground  freezes.  Wo 
usually  do  our  planting,  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  from  the  middle  of  October  un¬ 
til  Election  Day.  Soil  requirements  for 
Spring  bulbs  are  not  very  rigorous ; 
nearly  all  succeed  particularly  well  on 
sandy  loams,  but  they  will  also  grow  on 
sand  or  clay.  A  very  heavy  clay  may  be 
lightened  by  adding  sand  or  coal  ashes. 
If  manure  is  used  it  must  be  old  and 
well  rotted,  and  very  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  for  it  must  not  be  in 
actual  contact  with  bulbs,  which  are  very 
sensitive  in  this  particular.  Well-rotted 
leaf  mold  is  desirable ;  so  is  bonemeal 
spread  over  the  surface  when  the  bulbs 
are  planted. 

Planting. — As  to  depth  of  planting, 
the  rule  in  average  soil  is  to  set  twice 
their  diameter  beneath  the  surface— some 
authorities  say  more.  This  brings  tulips, 
•Narcissi  and  hyacinths  4  to  6  in.  deep, 
smaller  bulbs  less  in  proportion.  The 
little  snowdrops  and  Crocuses  may  be  set 
2  in.  deep,  and  2  in.  apart  in  clumps,  or 
as  an  edging.  They  are  also  charming 
when  planted  in  the  grass  along  the 
edges  of  lawns,  or  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  wild  garden. 

Tulips. — These  are  always  great  fav¬ 
orites,  and  they  extend  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod,  from  the  gay  little  Due  Van  Thol 
varieties  that  give  the  earliest  blooms  to 
the  tall  and  stately  May  flowering  sorts. 
One  of  the  prettiest  bits  in  our  own 
garden  last  Spring  was  an  irregular  little 
path  of  stepping  stones,  bordered  with 
lines  of  dark  blue  grape  hyacinths  (Mus- 
cari)  and  Cottage  Boy  tulips;  this  is 
an  early  single  sort  of  vivid  copper  color. 
The  foilowing  are  all  good  varieties  for 
general  cutlure :  Single  early,  Belle  Al¬ 
liance,  scarlet ;  Chrysolora,  golden  yel¬ 
low  ;  Cottage  Maid,  white  edged  rose ; 
Keizerkroon.  vivid  red  with  yellow  edge  ; 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  vivid  deep  scarlet ; 
Proserpine,  rose  color ;  Da  Reine,  pure 
white,  very  fine ;  Scarlet  Pottebakker, 
scarlet;  Due  Van  Thol,  scarlet,  rose,  yel¬ 
low,  white  or  crimson.  We  care  less  for 
the  early  double  sorts,  but  they  are  hand¬ 
some  and  last  well  in  bloom  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  all  good;  Gloria  Solis,  deep  crim¬ 
son  bordered  with  gold;  Titian,  brown 
and  yellow;  Tournesol,  red  edged  yellow, 
also  solid  deep  yellow ;  Couronne  d’Or, 
golden  yellow ;  Murillo,  rose ;  Rex  Rub- 
rorum,  deep  red  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  white. 
These  early  sorts  are  followed  by  Cottage 
tulips,  which  include  many  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  orange  and  fawn,  the 
Breeders,  which  are  “art”  shades  of 
more  somber  mixed  colors,  the  huge  Dar¬ 
wins,  and  the  .Rembrandts,  which  differ 
from  Darwins  in  being  striped  or 
splashed.  We  will  name  a  few  favorite 
sorts  in  each  class,  but  there  are  many 
more  just  as  good.  Cottage :  Avis  Ken- 
nieott,  deep  yellow,  very  late;  Gesneri- 
ana  Lutea,  golden  yellow ;  Gesneriana 
Spathulata,  dazzling  scarlet  with  deep 
blue  base,  extremely  gorgeous ;  Ingies- 
combe  Pink,  rosy  salmon  ;  Picotee,  white 
margined  rose.  Breeders :  Cardinal 
Manning,  wine  shaded  with  bronze  and 
violet ;  Prince  of  Orange,  terra-cotta  and 
orange,  black  base ;  Turenne,  violet  pur¬ 
ple  shaded  bronze  ;  Bacchus,  deep  violet ; 
Bronze  Queen,  buff  shaded  bronze.  Dar¬ 
wins,  Zulu,  velvety  purple,  almost  black  ; 
Clara  Butt,  rich  pink  ;  Philippe  de  Corn- 
mines,  velvety  purple ;  Isis,  vermilion 
with  blue  base ;  Flamingo,  shell  pink ; 
Euterpe,  silvery  mauve. 

Hyacinths. — These  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  ordinary  tulips,  but  very 
lovely.  We  have  some  clumps  of  hy¬ 
acinths  that  have  been  in  the  garden  10 
years  or  more ;  merely  lifted  and  reset 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  They 
need  good  drainage  and  well  prepared 
soil.  Set  6  to  9  in.  apart,  and  at  a 
depth  of  5  to  7  in.  to  the  crown  of  the 
bulb.  Cover  with  8  or  4  in.  of  lifter 
after  the  ground  freezes,  removing  this 
by  degrees  in  Spring.  The  following  are 
excellent  single  sorts  for  bedding;  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Wet,  light  pink  ;  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  bright  red;  EaVictoire,  carmine; 
L’lnnocence,  white,  extra  fine;  King  of 
the  Blues,  dark  blue  ;  Queen  of  the  Blues, 
light  blue ;  Grand  Maitre,  deep  lavender 
blue ;  King  of  the  Yellows,  deep  yellow ; 
Yellow  Hammer,  creamy  yellow. 

Narcissi. — The  approaching  quaran¬ 
tine  against  these  bulbs  is  especially  dis¬ 
couraging  to  those  who  are  only  just 
starting  to  cultivate  them.  However,  a 
comparatively  small  outlay  will  provide 
a  glorious  display  of  the  older  varieties. 
If  restricted  in  choice  we  should  select 
Emperor,  a  large  yellow  trumpet ;  Em¬ 
press,  yellow  trumpet  with  white  peri¬ 
anth  ;  Sir  Watkin,  the  Weigh  daffodil, 
with  yellow  chalice  and  primrose  peri¬ 
anth,  and  Poeticus,  the  poet’s  Narcissus. 
These  are  all  very  hardy,  inexpensive, 
and  will  make  a  gorgeous  show.  The 
short  trumpet  or  chalice  cup  varieties 
of  which  Sir  Watkin  is  an  example,  are 
more  airily  graceful  than  the  more  solid 
large  trumpet  sorts.  Two  other  very 
lovely  families  are  the  star  Narcissi,  va¬ 
rieties  of  Leedsii  and  Barrii,  a  great  fav¬ 
orite  among  the  latter  being  Albatross, 
having  a  creamy  perianth  and  scarlet; 
cup.  Another  charming  class,  not  as  yet 
so  generally  planted,  consists  of  the 
Poetaz  hybrids,  which  flower  in  clusters 


Spring  Bulbs 

like  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  but  are 
hardy.  Plant  Narcissi  with  the  idea  of 
permanence,  but  lift  and  reset  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

Small  Bulbs. — The  little  Crocuses, 
glory-of-the-snow,  squills,  grape  hyacinths 
and  snowdrops  are  all  gay  and  charming, 
and  cost  but  little.  They  are  fine  along 
the  edge  of  the  herbaceous  borders.  We 
have  some  in  bloom  in  February  most 
seasons,  unless  snow  is  too  deep,  and  the 
little  snowdrops  even  peep  up  through  a 
light  snow.  Crocuses  are  charming  nat¬ 
uralized  in  the  grass.  There  are  Autumn 
flowering  Crocuses,  which  make  foliage 
in  Spring,  and  then  bloom  in  Fall,  the 
best  known  being  the  meadow  saffron, 
Crocus  sativus.  This  blooms  with  us 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October,  a 
pale  lavender  cup  with  conspicuous  gold¬ 
en  stamens. 


Propagating  Barberry 

How  is  the  barberry  propagated? 

Dewittville,  N.  Y.  r.  w.  e. 

The  barberry  is  propagated  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  by  seeds,  by  suck¬ 
ers,  by  layers,  by  green  cuttings,  by  ma¬ 
ture  wood  cuttings,  or  in  the  case  of  rare 
sorts  by  grafting.  If  you  want  only  a 
few  plants  try  to  find  some  suckers  or 
natural  layers  among  your  plants  and 
transplant  them  into  a  nursery  for  a  year 
or  two.  H.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Purple  Canes 

How  can  I  divide  the  large  Columbia 
raspberry  'bushes?  They  are  getting  too 
thick  and  I  should  like  to  transplant  some 
of  them.  w.  B. 

The  raspberry  bushes  should  not  get  so 
thick  that  they  will  need  separating.  They 
should  be  kept  thinned  out  by  cutting  out 
the  weaker  canes  and)  those  that  have 
borne  fruit.  As  for  propagation,  you  will 
find  that  by  placing  a  clod  or  a  bit  of  soil 
over  the  tips  of  the  canes  that  they  will 
root  and  form  new  plants  which  can  be 
transplanted  to  Wherever  you  may  desire. 

H.  B.  T. 


Wilt  Disease  of  Blackcaps 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  black¬ 
caps,  and  fear  that  it  may  spread  to  our 
raspberries.  The  fruit  of  the  blackcaps 
seems  to  be  drying  up,  and  many  of  the 
canes  seem  to  be  dying,  or  at  least  the 
leaves  are  withering,  and  as  you  know  we 
have  had  plenty  of  rain  this  season. 

B.  M. 

Whether  this  is  blue  stem  or  rosette 
cannot  be  stated  positively.  In  the  case 
of  blue  stem,  or  wilt,  most  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  canes  wilt  in  July,  the 
canes  turning  deep  blue.  The  other  af¬ 
fected  plants  are  dwarfed.  The  fungus 
causing  this  disease  attacks  red  raspber¬ 
ries  and  is  found  on  salsify,  eggplant,  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes,  and  other  crops,  living 
over  in  the  soil  to  affect  them.  There  is 
no  control  known. 

Rosette  or  streak  causes  the  leaves  of 
plants  to  curl  under  at  the  tops,  becom¬ 
ing  more  dwarfed  each  year  until  they 
die  from  Winter  injury.  By  carefully  re¬ 
moving  diseased  plants  the  plantation 
may  be  improved.  H.  b.  t. 

Storing  Celery 

We  have  quite  a  piece  of  celery  which 
looks  very  promising.  We  would  like  in¬ 
formation  as  to  storing  it.  We  have  a 
dirt  bottom,  light,  airy  cellar,  quite  damp 
at  times.  How  soon  after  the  first  frost 
should  we  harvest?  '  a.  p.  w. 

A  dirt-bottom  and  airy  cellar  is  an 
ideal  place  to  store  celery,  but  the  light 
is  no  advantage.  A  light  frost  or  two 
will  not  injure  the  celery ;  in  fact  it  is 
beneficial,  as  it  takes  the  strong  bitter 
flavor  away.  However,  don’t  let  it 
freeze  too  hard,  or  it  will  rot  quickly 
after  digging.  In  this  locality  we  dig 
about  November  10.  In  digging  celery 
let  all  the  dirt  possible  remain  on  the 
roots  when  removed  to  cellar ;  do  not 
put  too  much  in  bulk,  as  it  will  heat  un¬ 
less  you  keep  temperature  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  freezing.  A  good  plan  is  to 
put  about  four  or  five  roots  abreast  and 
run  them  the  whole  length  of  cellar,  then 
put  boards  up  before  running  another 
row,  so  they  will  be  an  air  space  between 
every  breast  (of  four  or  five  roots).  This 
will  prevent  heating,  but  be  sure  to  give 
plenty  of  air  and  as  low  temperature  as 
possible.  If  celery  begins  to  wilt  run 
an  inch  pipe  to  roots  between  the  rows, 
put  a  funnel  in  top  of  pipe  and  pour 
water  in  funnel.  Do  not  wet  tops  or 
hearts.  •  •  ■  wm.  perkins. 


firestone 


Lower  Your  Motoring 
Costs  This  Winter 

These  big  tires  yield  rather  than  fight  the  oppos¬ 
ing  frozen  ruts.  Their  extra  traction  on  muddy, 
slippery  roads  gives  a  sense  of  security  and  satis¬ 
faction — -their  added  protection  to  the  car  is  an 
important  item  of  economy. 

Gum-Dipping,  the  Firestone  extra  process,  adds 
extra  strength  and  endurance  to  the  thin  walls, 
an  assurance  of  extra  tire  mileage  with  low  cost 
per  mile. 

Avail  yourself  of  the  greater  safety,  comfort  and 
economy  of  Gum -Dipped  Balloons  this  winter  by 
seeing  nearest  Firestone  dealer  today — while  tire 
prices  are  still  low. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


tfQiudify 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


Use  Your  Ford 
'© 


-SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
-GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
-PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
-SHELL  YOUR.PORN 
And  lor  all 

aFUah  UaU — 

power  joba 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  ubo  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  np  and  hook  on 
in  throe  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  resrulatea 
en*Hn«  jpncHsd.  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C.  W-  HUBBARD  Co.,  821  Washington  Street,  Mendofa,  Illinois 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  yoar  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers — money  saver 
i  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  alt  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SstabWsbeA 
^  1855  , 

ferrrm6j; 


^STEW8^ 

TRADE  HARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

( Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

While  the  variety  of  nearby  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  probably  as  large  as  at  any 
time  this  season,  the  volume  is  rapidly 
diminishing  and  more  produce  is  being 
received  from  distant  States  as  the  season 
progresses.  The  apple  market  has  held 
fairly  steady  for  several  days  with  Jon¬ 
athan,  Smokehouse  and  Grimes  Golden 
selling  50  to  90c  per  %-bushel  basket. 
New  York  State  apples  are  also  being 
received,  A2%  King  of  fair  quality  bring¬ 
ing  $4  a  barrel,  and  A2%  Greenings 
1.40  a  bushel.  The  estimated  production 
of  the  apple  crop  this  year  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  1924  crop,  30,134,000  bar¬ 
rels  compared  with  28,701,000  barrels, 
with  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  having  a  larger  production  than  last 
year,  but  Maine’s  crop  is  a  little  smaller. 
Virginia  also  suffered  this  year.  Illinois 
and  Michigan  expect  a  crop  considerably 
ahead  of  last  year  and  the  production  for 
the  State  of  Washington  is  estimated  at 
1,510,000  barrels  heavier  than  the  1924 
crop.  The  demand  for  American  apples 
should  be  fairly  good  in  Europe  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  apple  crop  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  several  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  reported  to  be  either  below  nor¬ 
mal  or  practically  a  failure,  and  the  pear 
crop  is  also  light,  and  it  is  expected  in¬ 
creased  exports  from  Canada,  United 
States  and  Australia  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  European  mar¬ 
kets.  Grapes  and  pears  are  among  the 
most  popular  fruits  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  at  present,  12-qt.  baskets  of  Con¬ 
cords  selling  90  to  95c  and  Seckel  pears 
75c  to  $1.  In  the  carlot  market  Bartletts 
brought  $2.50  and  Lawrence  $2  a  bushel. 
Onions  were  very  dull  and  draggy  with 
most  offerings  very  ordinary,  small  and 
medium  sizes  of  York  State  yellows  sell¬ 
ing  $1.50  to  $2  a  sack.  Beets  have  been 
bringing  2c  a  bunch  and  carrots  sold  up 
to  3c.  String  beans  advanced  to  05c  to 
$1.25  per  %  bushel  and  Virginia  growers 
have  been  shipping  with  some  of  the  best 
selling  $1  to  $1.75  a  bushel  hamper.  Near¬ 
by  spinach  was  more  plentiful  and  prices 
dropped  steadily.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
inclined  to  be  weak,  Eastern  Shore  Vir¬ 
ginia  barrels  selling  $4.50  for  No.  1  and 
$2  to  $2.25  for  No.  2.  New  Jersey’s  %- 
bushel  baskets  ranged  $1  to  $1.25.  Green 
tomatoes  were  in  limited  demand  at  10  to 
50c  a  basket.  Fair  quantities  of  peppers 
Avere  received  and  most  of  the  lettuce  was 
very  ordinary.  Potatoes  were  unsettled, 
fancy  stock  generally  selling  well.  Re¬ 
ceipts,  increasing  on  a  rising  market, 
soon  caused  prices  to  drop  again,  the  best 
well-graded  Pennsylvania  potatoes  selling 
up  to  $4  per  150-lb.  sack.  Pumpkins  and 
squash  were  slow. 

EGGS  AN1)  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  have  fallen  off 
somewhat,  but  continue  heavier  than  a 
year  ago.  However,  there  were  hardly 
enough  of  the  finer  qualities  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  and  extra  firsts  advanced  lc 
to  50c  a  dozen.  A  wide  range  between 
firsts  and  extra  firsts  existed  as  there 
were  ample  offerings  of  medium  and  lower 
grades  of  eggs.  Firsts,  in  new  cases,  were 
selling  at  41c,  old  cases  40c,  and  seconds 
ranged  33  to  36c.  In  refrigerator  stock 
firsts  and  extra  firsts  sold  at  nearly  the 
same  prices,  36c  for  firsts,  and  37c  for 
extra  firsts.  Seconds  were  valued  at  32c. 
A  few  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  brought 
as  high  at  56c  a  dozen.  Storage  eggs 
have  been  moving  outward  at  from  2,500 
to  4,000  cases  a  day,  the  inward  move¬ 
ment  being  very  variable,  but  generally 
coming  within  the  range  of  50  to  1,000 
cases  daily.  Cold  storage  holdings  on  Oc¬ 
tober  9  were  about  40,000  eases  larger  in 
Philadelphia  than  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  generally 
quiet  with  only  fancy  stock  moving  readi¬ 
ly.  Heavy  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  ranged 
31  to  32c,  fair  to  good  bringing  28  to  30c 
and  the  ordinary  run  of  mixed  breeds 
averaged  23c.  Poor  stock  sold  as  low  as 
1 9c  a  pound  and  small  Leghorns  worked 
out  as  low  as  15  to  18c  a  pound.  The 
ordinary  run  of  mixed  breeds  of  live 
chickens  Avere  worth  no  more  than  the 
foAvl  and  the  fancy  Plymouth  Rock  chick¬ 
ens  sold  for  2c  a  pound  less  than  the 
fowl,  Leghorns  broilers  24  to  25c,  and 
old  roosters  17  to  18c  a  pound.  Fancy 
young  Pekin  ducks  Avere  quoted  at  2S  to 
30c  and  mixed  colors  at  22  to  24c  a 
pound.  Dressed  poultry  Avere  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt,  but  the  market  held  firm.  Trading, 
however,  was  quiet  at  34  to  35c  for  heavy 
fowl,  dry-picked  and  dry-packed  in  bar¬ 
rels.  Pi’ices  on  lighter  weight  fowl  grad¬ 
uated  downward  as  to  size,  4-lb.  sizes  sell¬ 
ing  31  to  33c ;  3  to  3%-lb.  size  28  to  29c, 
and  small  averaged  22c  a  pound.  Iced 
chickens  in  barrels  were  offered  at  32  to 
33c  and  dry-picked  broilers  33  to  36c  a 
pound.  Since  the  first  of  January  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  received  nearly  1,700,000 
pounds  more  of  dressed  poultry  than  was 
received  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Cold  storage  holdings  for  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  markets  total  up  to  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago,  but  Philadelphia  has  over 


475,000  pounds  more  on  hand  than  last 
year  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Fine  quality  hay  has  been  scarce  and 
prices  advanced  $2  or  more,  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  selling  $24  to  $25  a  ton.  Light 
clover  mixed  advanced  to  $23  to  $24  for 
No.  1,  and  No.  2  to  $20  to  $21  a  ton. 
Straw  held  steady,  straight  rye  ranging 
$15.50  to  $16,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw 
worked  out  at  $13  to  $13.50  a  ton.  Fav¬ 
orable  weather  improved  forage  condi¬ 
tions  according  to  government  reports 
and  the  October  estimate  of  all  hays  was 
increased  4,500,000  tons  over  the  Sep¬ 
tember  estimate  of  9S, 100,000  tons. 

B.  W.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  big  freeze  cut  off  all  growth  of 
fender  produce,  but  the  supply  is  good 
for  all  that.  Most  things  are  pretty  firm, 
potatoes  scarce  and  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  50  to  56c;  dairy,  stor¬ 
age,  48  to  50c ;  dairy,  30  to  34c ;  com¬ 
mon,  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Limburger, 
30  to  32c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery,  50  to  62c ;  State  and  west¬ 
ern,  candled,  36  to  45c ;  storage,  38  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  37  to  46c;  fowls,  28  to  33c;  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c ;  roasters,  29  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  22  to  24c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  ; 
turkeys,  25  to  35c ;  fowls,  15  to  25c ; 
springers,  18  to  24c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  dull  ; 
Alexander,  Greening,  75  to  90c ;  Graven- 
stein,  Wolf  River,  Wealthy,  King,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Avestern, 
Jonathan,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Potatoes, 
strong ;  bome-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  going  ; 
Elbert  as,  bu.,  $2.35  to  $2.50.  Cantaloupes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Iloney-dew,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Casa- 
bas,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  steady ; 
Seckel,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
Duchess,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Bartlett,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Plums,  steady  ;  home-grown,  sorts, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1.25.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $4.75 
to  $5.25.  Grapes,  steady ;  home-groAvn, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  California,  Malagas, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  numerous  other 
sorts,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  c-wt.,  $11.50  to  $12  ;  marroAv,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  Avhite  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 : 
medium,  pea,  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  $2  to  $2.50;  Limas,  qt.,  30  to  40c, 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery, 
bunch,  25  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  18  to 
25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  endive,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  Avhite,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  yellow,  65  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22e ;  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $26; 
middlings,  $28.50 ;  red-dog,  $43.50 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $37.50 ;  oilmeal,  $43.50 ; 
hominy,  $31.25 ;  gluten,  $49.25 ;  oat  feed, 
$9.50.  j.  av.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  50%  to  51c; 
first,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  45  to  46c. 

■Cheese. — Fresh,  extra  27%  to  28c; 
firsts,  25%  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
70  to  71c;  mixed  colors,  68  to  69c:  white, 
66  to  68c ;  western,  firsts,  34  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
bbl..  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  crabapples,  box, 
$1.50  to  $3  ;  peaches,  native,  bu.  basket, 
$2  ;  pears,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2;  cranberries,  half.  bbl. 
box,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  grapes,  black,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  85  to  90c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$2S  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$1S  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  821  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.60  to  $2,75 ; 
native,  box,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5.25. 

lave  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small,  24  to 
26c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  35c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  38 
to  42c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
15  to  23c. 


Vegetables. — ’String  beans,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $4.75;  beets,  box,  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  box, 
75c  to  $2;  peppers,  box,  90c*  to  $1.25; 
eggplant,  box,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  bu. 
box,  40  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
squash,  turban  and  marroAv,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  to¬ 
matoes,  $2  to  $3 ;  turnips,  box,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
shell  beans,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

October  14,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  Oct.  1,  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone : 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$2.10 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.30 ; 
Class  3A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class 
3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . $0.52  @$0.53 

Good  to  choice . 46  @  .51 

Lower  grades . 44  @  .44% 

Packing  stock  .  .  . . 41  @  .42 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25  @$0.26 

Average  run  . 24% @  .25 

June  make,  fancy . 26  @  .27 

Average  run . 25  @  .25% 

WatertOAvn,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .24 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.7S@$0.79 

Medium  to  good . 55@  .70 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 60@  .72 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .63  @  .64 

Gathered,  best . 53@  .54 

Common  to  good . 35  @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs  . . . $0.24  @$0.30 

Chickens  . 1S@  .23 

Turkeys  . 28@  .35 

Ducks  . 25 @  .30 

Geese . . . 15  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 22 @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.40@$0.55 

Old  . 20@  .30 

Chickens,  best . 35@  .40 

Fair  to  good . 27@  .28 

Broilers  . 27  @  .38 

Fowls  . 20@  .36 

Roosters  . 17@  .22 

Ducks  . 27@  .28 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb. . 55  @  .60 

Small,  per  doz . 3X)0@  4.25 

Dark  . 2.00@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair .  1.00@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .14 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . $9.00@11.50 

Bulls  .  4.50@  5.00 

Cows  .  2.25 @  3.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@16.00 

LoAver  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep .  4.00@  7.00 

Lambs . 13.50@15.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$2.00 

Bbl .  $2.25  @$7.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 1.25@  2.50 

Cranberries,  %-'bbl.  box  ....  3.75@  5.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 80@  1.00 

Carrier  . 90@  1.40 

Peaches,  State,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Pears,  bskt . 75@  2.75 

Bbl .  4.00@  7.00 

Plums,  damson,  4-qt.  bskt. .  .  .20@  .50 

Green  gage  . 20@  .50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  1.75@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@26.00 

No.  3 .  21.00®23.00 

StraAV,  rye  .  18.00@19.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bskt . 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate 

L.  I.,  crate  . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Crate  . 

Cucumbers  . 

Eggplant,  crate . 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . . 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . . 

Lettuce,  State,  crate  . . . . 

Western,  Iceberg  . 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag  . .  . 

Jersey,  bskt . 

Okra,  carrier  . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peppers,  bskt . . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . . 


$1.50@$2.50 
,10@  .25 

1.00@  1.50 
.75@  1.35 
1.50®  3.00 
.75@  3.00 
.25  @  .65 

1.25@  2.00 
.25@  1.00 
.60@  .75 

.30  @  .35 

6.00@  6.50 
.75  @  1.00 
6.00®10.00 
2.00®  2.50 
.50®  2.00 
2.00®  4.50 
.75®  1.50 
LOO®  2.00 
2.00®  5.00 
1.25®  2.50 
1.00®  2.00 
.50®  2.00 
1.50®  2.00 
1.00®  1.25 
1.00@  1.50 


Hubbard,  bbl .  1.25@  1.75 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 75  @  2.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag  . .  ,$3.50@$5.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . 4.00@  4.40 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 5.15@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese  . 32  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85 @  .90 

FoavIs  . 33  @  .34 

Roasting  chickens . 36@  .42 

Fryers . 35@  .39 

Ducks,  lb . 33®  .36 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04®  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  new . 05®  .06 

Onions,  lb . 07@  .OS 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .06 

CaulifloAver,  head . 20@  .35 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .35 

Apples,  doz . 25®  35 

Grapes,  lb . 10@  .15 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  showing  a  good  tone.  Recent 
quotations  are :  Fine  strictly  combing, 
53c ;  Jine  clothing,  45c ;  half  blood  comb- 
ing,  51  to  52c;  half  blood  clothing,  46c; 
three-eighths  combing,  51c;  low  quarter 
blood,  45c. 


Too  Many  Oranges 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  to 
extend  the  market  for  American  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  Not  much  headway  is 
made  with  oranges  except  in  Canada  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  prices  and  abundance 
of  supplies  from  Southern  Europe. 
American  grapefruit  has  been  making 
good  progress  in  British  markets  and  it 
may  be  that  a  much  needed  outlet  will 
be  built  up  in  Europe.  The  citrus  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
shows  signs  of  being  overdone  for  the 
present.  The  home  markets  have  been 
worked  pretty  thoroughly  and  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  about  three-fourths  as  many  as 
those  of  apples.  Over  700  towns  and 
cities  are  shipped  oranges  and  grapefruit 
in  carlots.  Production  has  nearly  doubled 
during  the  past  35  years.  The  census  of 
1925  shows  more  than  twice  as  many 
bearing  orange  trees  in  Florida  as  in 
1920,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
young  trees,  also  similar  gains  in  grape¬ 
fruit  orchards.  In  California  planting 
of  young  trees  has  not  been  so  heavy  but 
the  census  shows  an  increase  of  about 
one-third  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees 
during,  the  five  years.  It  looks  as  if  it 
were  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  excessive 
planting  which  threatens  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  one 
or  tAvo  per  . cent  yearly  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  Prices  have  shown  a  downward 
tendency  the  past  10  years  Avith  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  years  of  freezes  or  other  crop 
damage.  Possibly  the  demand  for  grape¬ 
fruit  may  increase  in  proportion  to  pro¬ 
duction  if  the  export  trade  develops  as 
fast  as  the  shippers  hope  it  will,  but 
oranges  seem  almost  sure  to  be  overdone 
when  the  new  trees  come  into  bearing  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  another  one  of  the  years  of 
heavy  freezes  should  thin  out  the  or¬ 
chards.  Something  may  be  done  in  using 
these  fruits  for  canning  and  various 
preserves  and  juice  products,  but  as  a 
rule  only  the  lower  grades  and  culls  are 
used  this  Avay  and  low  prices  are  paid. 
It  AArould  help  considerably  if  groAvers 
Avould  cut  out  their  trees  of  inferior  va¬ 
rieties  which  produce  fruit  that  injures 
the  home  market  situation. 

.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specula¬ 
tive  planting  of  oranges  in  connection 
Avith  the  real  estate  booms  and  probably 
much  of  this  planting  will  amount  to  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  way  of  production,  but  north¬ 
ern  people  AAdio  go  South  with  the  idea  of 
getting  rich  from  buying  high  priced  land, 
setting  out  orange  trees  and  paying  some¬ 
body  to  take  care  of  them  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  over¬ 
production  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events. 


Tightening  Fruit  Jar  Lids 

I  note  your  item  on  tightening  fruit 
jar  wires,  and  think  I  can  give  your 
readers  a  suggestion  on  this.  I  take  off 
the  loose,  wire  and  bend  it  down  a  little 
in  the  middle  and  then  bend  the  sides  to¬ 
gether  again  so  they  will  fit  into  the  slots, 
try  sealing  the  jar  and  if  not  tight 
enough,  repeat  the  operation.  This,  I 
find,  is  just  the  thing.  MRS.  F.  A.  s. 
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The  Satin  Moth 

As  I  was  riding  north  of  Boston  this 
Summer  a  Lombardy  poplar  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  and  I  was  told  the  satin  moth 
was  responsible  for  its  partial  defoliation. 
The  satin  moth  is  another  of  those  un¬ 
bidden,  unwanted  pest  guests  which  we 
hope  will  cease  visiting  our  shores  since 
the  establishing  by  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board  of  the  famous — and  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  people,  the  infamous 
Quarantine  No.  87. 

The  satin  moth  is  a  relative  of  the 
gypsy  moth.  It  was  first  found  in  Med¬ 
ford  near  the  Boston  city  line  in  1920. 
No  one  knows  how  long  it  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  when  found.  Since  that  time 
thorough  scouting  has  been  done  each 
year;  this  year’s  scouting  showing  that 
the  moth  is  as  far  north  as  €oncord, 
N.  H. ;  west  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
the  whole  of  Cope  Cod  is  infested  with 
the  exception  of  two  towns,  Mashpee  and 
Falmouth.  But  little  work  has  been  done 
on  this  pest  for  lack  of  funds,  much  of 
the  scouting  being  done  by  State  officials. 

The  satin  moth  is  beginning  to  cause 
considerable  alarm.  At  first  it  was 
found  only  on  willows,  then  poplars,  both 
of  not  much  importance.  There  are  few 
trees  on  Cape  Cod,  so  poplars  had  been 
planted  in  considerable  numbers.  With 
the  presence  of  the  satin  moth  poplars 
have  now  a  rather  ragged  appearance  to 
say  the  least.  The  real  anxiety,  however, 
is  its  northward  spread  and  the  very  pos¬ 
sible  and  probable  damage  to  pulp  wood 
poplars  in  the  north  woods. 

The  satin  moth  has  a  white  satin-like 
lustrous  appearance,  with  a  wing  expan¬ 
sion  of  1%  to  2%  inches.  The  head, 
thorax  and  body  are  black,  but  so  dense¬ 
ly  covered  with  long  white  hairs  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  the  wings ; 
the  eyes  and  legs  are  black.  The  small, 
white  eggs  are  laid  early  in  .Tuly  in 
masses  glued  together  with  white  secre¬ 
tion.  As  many  as  550  eggs  have  been 
found  in  a  single  mass.  Their  egg  clusters 
are  usually  found  on  the  underside  of 
leaves  and  on  tree  trunks,  but  are  some¬ 
times  found  on  grass,  weeds  or  stones, 
even  on  the  ground  if  there  is  no  more 
convenient  place.  Egg  laying  continues 
for  about  one  month  ;  the  eggs  hatch  in 
about  15  days.  When  the  little  worms 
are  about  two  weeks  old,  they  spin  little 
cocoon-like  nests  in  which  they  spend 
the  Winter.  These  nests  are  usually 
about  the  color  of  the  tree  bark  and  as 
they  are  laid  in  the  crevices  or  under 
loose  bark  they  are  not  easily  found. 
They  emerge  in  the  Spring,  and  feed  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size  until  full 
grown.  PARKER  T.  BARNES. 


bit,  thus  adding  to  the  length  of  the 
stroke. 

The  idea  that  a  snake  must  turn  on 
its  back  to  strike  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  widespread.  I  think  I  have  met  it 
only  once  before,  and  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it  unless  it  is,  as  has  been 
recently  suggested,  that  it  has  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  actions  of  the  hog-nosed 
snake  when  it  is  “playing  possum.”  It 
is  the  habit  of  this  harmless  snake,  when 
sufficiently  irritated,  to  apparently  go 
into  convulsions  and  die,  always  belly  up. 
It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  death.  The 
mouth  hangs  partly  open,  the  tongue  is 
out,  the  mouth  is  usually  partly  full  of 
dirt  and  trash,  the  eyes  are  dim  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  snake  that 
has  been  dead  several  days.  There  are 
usually  only  two  points  that  may  look 
not  just  right.  The  tail  is  generally 
tightly  coiled,  and  the  snake  lies  on  its 
back  "and  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 
placed  in  any  other  position.  It  may  be 
picked  up  in  any  position  or  even  hung 
over  a  fence  without  a  motion,  but  when 
turned  right  side  up  it  immediately 
turns  back.  This  snake  is  very  much 
feared  in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  pos- 


bottom  there  is  a  good  chance  for  some 
natural  breeding.  In  general,  trout  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  fai'm  fishpond. 
They  are  too  particular  in  their  require¬ 
ments  to  do  well  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  tlie  panfish,  such  as  perch, 
sunfish,  crappies,  bullheads,  etc.,  are 
much  better  adapted  to  general  condi¬ 
tions,  and  will  be  likely  to  produce  more 
food  with  little  or  no  special  care.  It  is 
possible  to  raise  trout  for  market  under 
conditions  similar  ro  the  raising  of  cattle 
or  poultry  for  market,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  possibility  of  profit  in  it.  _At 
least,  several  growers  claim  to  be  making 
some  money  in  that  way.  One  man  raises 
trout,  then  lets  his  guests  catch  them 
from  his  ponds.  He  gets  a  good,  price 
for  room  and  board  and  a  good  price  for 
the  fish.  Others  sell  their  product  to  the 
regular  dealers.  The  price  they  get  looks 
large,  but  there  is  a  heavy  expense  for 
equipment,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
considerable  experience  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  hatching  and  rearing.  Also 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  some  old 
or  new  trouble  coming  up  to  wipe  out  the 
foundation  stock  as  well  as  the  season’s 
profits. 

In  a  pond  with  a  muddy  bottom  it  is 
likely  that  large-mouth  black  bass  would 
do  better  than  trout.  They  would  breed 
in  the  pond  and  would  be  able  to  stand 
warmer  water  than  the  trout.  If  over¬ 
stocked  they  would  be  likely  to  remedy 


How  the  Snake  Strikes 

I  should  like  to  know  the  position  of 
a  snake  when  it  strikes.  Can  a  snake 
strike  from  a  coiled  position?  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  turn  over  before  he  can 
spring?  M.  D. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one 
position  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
snake  to  strike,  and  that  is  when  it  is 
stretched  out  perfectly  straight.  In  that 
position  it  might,  perhaps,  strike  a  very 
short  distance  sideways,  but  wmuld  usual¬ 
ly  draw  its  head  back  by  curving  the  body 
at  the  slightest  alarm.  It  is  quite  able 
to  strike  from  a  coiled  position ;  indeed, 
it  can  reach  the  farthest  from  certain 
types  of  coiled  or  partly  coiled  positions. 

The  distance  a  snake  can  strike  varies 
considerably  with  the  position  it  happens 
to  have  before  it  strikes.  The  rattler 
in  the  position  represented  on  the  pine 
tree  flag  could  strike  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  its  body  length.  The  body  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  perfect  spiral,  with  a  few 
inches  of  head  and  neck  raised,  could 
strike  about  the  length  of  that  head  and 
neck,  and  as  much  more  as  would  rep¬ 
resent  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  first 
turn.  If  the  first  turn  were  changed  to 
a  series  of  S-shaped  loops,  not  crossing 
each  other,  with  the  head  drawn  back, 
the  snake  could  strike  the  length  of  that 
first  coil  and  a  little  more.  If  a  short 
part  of  the  rear  end  is  coiled  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  thrown  into  a  series' 
of  loops,  each  lying  free  of  or  beside  the 
one  behind  it,  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
snake  to  strike  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  there  is  a  supposition,  if 
nothing  more,  that  on  a  smooth  surface, 
the  whole  snake  might  slide  forward  a 


freeze?  No l 

YOU  don’t  care  how  cold  it  gets  or  how 
warm  it  is  if  you  own  a  National  Fresh 
Water  System.  Simply  because  water  isn’t 
stored  in  a  tank,  but  comes  fresh  from  the 
well  when  you  open  any  faucet.  Install  it 
in  basement,  unheated  barn,  shed  or  power¬ 
house  —  wherever  you  keep  your  engine. 
The  height  of  water  lift  (up  to  150  feet) 
makes  no  difference.  Or  connect  to  any  lamp 
socket  if  you  have  an  electric  plant.  No  tank 
of  standing  water  to  freeze  in  winter  or  get 
stale  in  summer. 

Here,  too,  is  a  fresh-water  system  you  can 
depend  upon.  One  cylinder  pump  instead 
of  two  —  half  as  many  parts  with  no  loss 
in  capacity.  Twenty  years’  effort  by  the 
best  engineers  in  the  air -controlled  equip¬ 
ment  field  accounts  for  its  perfection. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  information. 

Free  consultation  and  planning  service. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  WeBt- 
Inghouso  Air  Brako 
Company,  World’a 
oldest  and  largest 
builders  of  air-con¬ 
trolled  equipment. 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 

EOB.  FARM,  ty  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


Oh,  Man!  What 
a  Shirt 


The  above  picture  is  sent  us  by  George  Purdy  of  Kansas.  It  gives  a  partial  view  of 
“Cherry  Hill,”  taken  Christmas  Day,  1924,  and  “the  Boss,”  nine  months  old.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  baby  is  blooming  on  this  wintry  day,  even  though  the  orchard 

is  awaiting  the  touch  of  Spring. 


sible  that  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
for  a  snake  to  turn  on  its  back  to  strike 
arose  from  this  habit.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Artificial  Spring  Pond 

I  have  a  spring  which  I  intend  to  dig 
out  in  order  to  make  a  fish  pond  for 
speckled  trout.  It  will  have  a  mud  and 
clay  bottom.  How  large  will  it  have  to 
he  for  the  fish  to  live  and  breed  in  it? 
Is  there  any  other  kind  of  fish  that  would 
do  better  to  place  in  this  sort  of  pond? 

Tully,  N.  Y.  ’  A.  S. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  a  spring 
pond  in  which  brook  trout  will  thrive 
may  not  be  so  large  that  the  spring  can¬ 
not  keep  the  temperature  down.  We  do 
not  yet  know  all  the  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem  of  the  adaptability  of 
different  fishes  for  different  waters.  In 
general  brook  trout  will  not  thrive  in  wa¬ 
ter  warmer  than  about  65  degrees,  and 
will  not  live  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
in  water  only  a  few  degrees  warmer.  Still 
Prof.  Embody  found  trout  living  happily 
in  certain  brooks  of  Central  New  York 
where  the  water  was  considerably  warmer 
than  has  'been  generally  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
something  different  in  the  water  in  this 
case.  If  we  ever  find  what  this  “some¬ 
thing”  is  and  how  to  control  it  we  may 
do  many  things  in  the  way  of  breeding 
fish  that  are  not  possible  now. 

The  amount  of  water  that  will  be  kept 
cool  by  a  spring  depends,  naturally,  ou 
the  size  of  the  spring.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  spring  gives  no  clue  to  its  size.  One 
may  take  several  minutes  to  produce  wa¬ 
ter  to  fill  an  ordinary  tumbler,  while  an¬ 
other  may  supply  a  large  river,  yet  each  is 
a  spring.  The  shape  of  the  pond  or  res¬ 
ervoir  is  another  important  factor.  A 
small,  deep  pond  will  keep  cool  longer 
than  a  large  shallow  one.  A  pond  in 
dense  shade  will  not  become  warm  so 
quickly  as  one  entirely  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

I  do  not  ‘believe  that  trout  will  breed 
in  a  pond,  especially  one  with  a  muddy 
bottom.  If  eggs  should  be  laid  there  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  hatch.  If  the 
water  from  the  spring  comes  to  the  pond 
through  a  brook  with  sandy  or  gravelly 


the  trouble  by  eating  the  surplus,  and, 
once  established,  there  would  be  a  rather 
even  balance  between  the  number  of  fish, 
the  amount  of  food  and  the  number  of 
hiding  places.  Alfred  c.  weed. 
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Canary  with  Sore  Feet 

What  can  I  do  for  a  canary  with  sore 
feet?  There  is  an  inflamed  lump  at  the 
base  of  each  nail  and  some  of  the  lumps 
are  Moody.  Some  one  suggested  cutting 
the  nails,  as  they  were  very  long.  This 
I  did  two  days  ago,  but  the  feet  seem  no 
better.  I  trimmed  off  just  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  each  nail,  and  they  are  still  quite 
long,  but  do  not  interfere  when  the  bird 
stands  on  its  perch.  The  bird  is  also 
losing  some  of  its  feathers.  The  cage  is 
cleaned  every  morning  and  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  bird  gravel  put  in.  M.  d.  V. 

Sore  feet  may  have  various  causes.  One 
is  when  perches  are  too  small.  They 
should  not  be  less  than  7/16  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  trouble  is  very  prevalent  among 
birds  that  will  not  bathe  themselves.  Red 
and  swollen  legs  are  caused  by  too  much 
seed  and  not  enough  green  food.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  food  will  effect  a  cure  in  that 
case.  You  can  safely  trim  the  nails  close 
up  to  the  little  red  vein  but  do  not  cut 
so  Mood  will  flow. 

The  treatment  I  would  suggest  for  the 
present  trouble  would  be  first  to  so;  k 
the  tiny  patient’s  feet  in  clear,  slightly 
warm  water  until  you  are  sure  they  ;  re 
clean,  then  dry  with  a  bit  of  cotton.  You 
may  use  boric  acid  to  the  strength  of 
one  teaspoon  to  a  cup  of  hot  water  and 
bathe  the  feet  in  this,  if  you  prefer.  Then 
dry  and  apply  a  little  vaseline  or  olive 
oil. 

The  loss  of  a  few  feathers  is  of  little 
consequence.  It  might  be  the  beginning 
of  molting.  Should  he  lose  an  undue 
number  or  act  ill,  then  one  would  want 
to  do  something.  You  mb'ht  give  him  a 
little  bird  tonic  or  song  restorer,  say  half 
a  teaspoon  every  other  day. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


JHIRT 


But  Never  Mind  the 
Picture  .....  Listen — 

The  only  way  1  could  show  you  the 
downy,  velvety  suede  like  feel  of  a  Buck- 
skein  Shirt  would  be  to  sandwich  a 
Buckskein  between  these  pages.  You 
must  see  the  shirt. 

Here’s  the  huskiest  shirt  ever — just  right 
for  tough  service  on  the  farm.  Attached 
collar,  coat  style,  two  over-size  flap 
pockets  that  easily  hold  a  smoking  kit, 
seams  that  won’t  rip,  a  big  shirt  made 
with  a  conscience.  But  it’s  the  Buck¬ 
skein  fabric  that  you’ll  rave  about.  Looks 
just  like  real  buckskin  and  wears  like  it. 
Even  after  a  drubbing  in  the  wash-tub 
Buckskein  comes  up  looking  like  a  soft 
piece  of  suede  leather.  A  real  guarantee 
tags  along  with  each  shirt. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  Buckskeins  yet, 
mail  me  the  coupon  below  and  I’ll  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Yours, 


dU 


Buck  Skein  Joe,  care  Lustberg,  Nast  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C,  329  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  one  Buck  Skein  Shirt,  neckband  size . 

for  which  I  enclose  $4  00  (check  or  money  order).  My 
money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 


And  wouldn’t  it  be  a  wonderful  thing 
if,  mamma  was  getting  a  permanent 
wave,  papa  could  buy  himself  a  perma¬ 
nent  shave?— Dallas  Morning  News. 


Name. 


Address . . . 

City.. . . . State. 


WOOLS 


All  Kinds 


300  Samples  FREE 


COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE 

1335  CIIEUItY  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"W  allkill  Valley  Farms 

DAIRY.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARMS  of  every  size  and 
price.  Extra  good  bargains,  New  catalogue  just  out. 

H  A.  TILLSON,  FARM  SPECIALIST.  Walden,  Oranue  Co.  ,  N  Y. 
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NOW 

££AVEk 

' Jumbo 

WALL  BOARD 

A  Beaver  quality  wall  board  plus  25% 
more  thickness,  strength,  stiffness 

Those  unduplicated  qualities  that  you 
have  always  found  in  genuine  Beaver 
Fibre  Wall  Board  are  now  found  on  an 
increased  scale  in  Beaver  “Jumbo” 
Wall  Board. 

This  super-board  is  25  per  cent 
thicker,  stronger  and  stiffer  than  the 
standard  wall  board.  The  resistance  to 
heat,  cold  and  sound  is  also  increased 
25  per  cent.  No  condition  is 
too  severe  for  this  amazingly 
husky  wall  board. 

Particularly  on  the  farm, 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board  has 
a  remarkably  wide  range  of 
uses.  It  is  ideal  for  modern¬ 
izing  old  homes ;  for  all  remod¬ 
eling;  for  new  buildings;  for  a 
hundred  and  one  miscellane¬ 
ous  uses.  And  now  that  the 
standard  product  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  this  super-board, 
the  range  of  Beaver  Board’s 
utility  i  s  still  further  increased . 

Send  for  a  sample  of  this  handy, 
durable  wall  material  and  a  copy  of 
the  Beaver  Plan  Book,  showing  how 
to  use  Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board  and 
illustrating  the  artistic  effects  that 
can  be  produced.  Address  Dept.M-M-10B 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LEAVER. 

Fibre  Wall  froarcf 


Know  it  by  the 
RED  BEAVER 
BORDER 

Because  Beaver  is  the 
pioneer  and  leader  in  its 
field  there  is  a  tendency 
to  call  all  wall  boards 
“Beaver  Board.”  This 
is  a  mistake.  Beaver 
Wall  Board  is  not  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial;  it  is  the  name  of 
one  superlative  fibre 
wall  board.  You  can 
identify  the  regular 
Beaver  Wall  Board  by 
the  red  Beaver  border 
that  is  found  on  every 
panel.  The  “Jumbo” 
Board  is  marked  in  the 
same  way  and  is  also 
identified  by  its  greater 
thickness. 


The  average  killing  frost  (for  20 
years)  has  come  to  these  hills  about  Oc¬ 
tober  5.  We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
valley  lands  about  us.  Some  of  them 
are  formed  like  “pockets,”  and  the  first 
killer  often  strikes  them  before  September 
25.  Everyone  knows  how  on  a  still  frosty 
night  the  cold  air  will  run  down  hill  like 
water  out  of  a  bottle.  Some  years  ago  I 
carried  a  thermometer  from  our  house 
down  to  the  railroad,  and  saw  the  mer¬ 
cury  drop  about  eight  degrees  on  the  way. 
If  one  can  handle  his  crops  properly  the 
10  days  respite  at  the  end  of  the  season 
is  of  greater  advantage  than  the  gain  in 
earliness.  Sometimes  the  first  killing 
frost  comes  upon  us  gently  and  without 
warning — like  the  enemy  creeping  up  to 
the  camp  at  night.  We  go  to  bed  a  lit¬ 
tle  shivery,  but  hardly  expecting  ruin. 
Then,  in  the  morning,  we  look  out  upon 
a  '  dead,  white  world,  for  the  sneaking 
enemy  has  come  upon  us.  This  year  it 
did  not  come  that  way.  We  had  ample 
warning.  Morning  came  on  October  10 
with  a  fierce,  biting  wind  driving  in  from 
the  north.  There  were  a  few  flecks  of 
snow  and  a  sting  in  the  air  which  we 
knew  meant  business  at  last.  It  was  as 
fair  a  warning  as  Gen.  Grant  gave  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Donelson  : 

“7  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works.” 

We  knew  that  Jack  Frost  meant  what 
he  said.  The  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind  when  I  saw  the  trees  tossing  and 
whipping  in  the  gale  was  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  ocean  on  the  outside  of 
Cape  Cod.  Those  waves  must  have  been 
as  high  as  the  house.  Then  I  thought  of 
the  crowd  at  that  baseball  game  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Most  of  them  if  sent  out  to  work 
in  this  fierce  wTind,  would  have  growled 
or  fainted.  Yet  there  they  were  with 
bodily  temperature  running  from  freez¬ 
ing  up  to  boiling  heat  as  the  game  tilted 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  eighth 
inning  Earl  Smith,  the  Pittsburgh  catch¬ 
er,  hit  a  ball  which  went  sailing  with  the 
wind.  It  seemed  as  if  Jack  Frost  had 
taken  the  ball  in  his  hand  and  squeezed 
the  hope  of  the  Washingtons  all  out  of 
it.  And  as  he  did  so  he  also  put  his  cold 
hand  on  the  spine  of  every  Washington 
fan  and  their  temperature  fell  to  zero. 
But  when  Rice,  the  Washington  center, 
jumped  into  the  air  and  pulled  the  “pill” 
down  in  his  gloved  hand,  he  gave  a  pill 
of  fire  to  every  Washingtonian  and  up 
jumped  the  temperature  to  boiling  heat. 
What  a  world  this  would  be  if  houses  and 
'homes  could  be  heated  in  that  way.  As 
it  is  homes  can  be  thus  heated  but  not 
houses.  Some  of  you  have  doubtless  seen 
Mark  Twain’s  play,  “The  Gilded  Age.” 
You  will  remember  the  scene  where  Col. 
Sellers  entertains  his  friend  in  the  cold 
house.  The  stove  seems  to  have  a  glow¬ 
ing  fire  in  it,  and  the  guests  stand  around 
it  rubbing  their  hands  —  enjoying  its 
“genial  heat.”  By  accident  some  one 
stumbled  against  it,  the  stove  door  falls 
off  and  we  see  there  is  nothing  inside 
but  a  lighted  candle.  This  gave  the  glow 
at  the  door.  We  thought  it  was  a  fire, 
and  did  not  feel  cold  until  the  trick  was 
exposed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  no  such  bluff  about  this 
north  wind.  We  knew  what  it  meant. 
We  must  prepare  for  it.  We  hustled  out 
to  pick  the  last  of  the  green  tomatoes, 
the  grapes  and  the  Lima  beans.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  a  step-ladder  to  get  the 
ripe  Lima  beans  for  the  vines  have  made 
a  tremendous  growth.  This  plant  seems 
to  think  of  its  old  South  American  home 
when  the  hot  Summer  days  come  and  it 
climbs  and  climbs  until  the  frost  comes — 
then  it  droops  like  one  of  these  optimis¬ 
tic  spirits  who  feel  themselves  on  the  road 
to  fortune  only  to  be  stamped  out  by 
fate.  These  tomatoes  will  slowly  ripen 
through  October.  While  not  equal  to 
those  naturally  ripened  they  are  toma¬ 
toes.  This  gale  of  course  finished  the 
lama  beans  and  sweet  corn.  We  had 
about  an  acre  of  Long  Island  Beauty 
sweet  corn  with  perhaps  1,000  ears  left. 
Our  people  often  take  a  chance  on  late 
planted  sweet  corn.  If  wre  can  avoid  a 
frost  up  to  this  time  the  ears  will  bring 
twice  as  much  as  they  would  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  cold  spell  will  crumple  up  the 
leaves  and  upper  stalks,  but  the  ears  are 
still  safe  inside  the  husks.  All  our  field 
corn  was  cut  two  weeks  ago  and  will  not 
be  injured  now.  This  crop  is  unusually 
good  this  year — our  flint  variety  has  done 
well.  The  Soy  beans  and  fodder  crops 
were  cut  in  time.  The  potatoes  have  not 
all  been  dug,  but  they  are  safe  enough 
and  can  wait  awhile.  The  vines  on  that 
blight-proof  potato  were  still  green  as 
grass  when  this  fierce  wind  came  upon  us. 
The  apples  suffered  for  the  high  gale 
whipped  and  tossed  them  about,  and 
When  the  wind  finally  blew  itself  out  the 
ground  under  the  trees  was  red  with  fruit. 
Such  apples  can  be  sold  for  cooking,  but 
we  shall  be  short  for  a  Winter  supply. 
In  truth  our  apple  crop  this  year  is  the 
poorest  we  have  ever  known.  I  do  not 
quite  know  where  the  fruit  went  to. 
There  was  a  fair  bloom,  the  trees  were 
healthy  and  we  put  the  dust  on  properly. 
Yet  during  the  Summer  the  crop  faded 


away.  I  think  the  frost  in  early  May 
did  the  damage,  as  it  caught  the  bloom 
all  open  and  tender.  At  any  rate  the 
crop  was  very  small,  and  this  wind  took 
off  about  all  we  had.  Well,  the  thing 
to  do  in  such  case  is  to  smile  and  say  : 
“As  a  result  of  this  next  year’s  crop  will 
probably  be  a  wonder.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  strawberries  never  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  in  better  shape.  They  have  been  kept 
clean  and  have  made  all  the  runners  we 
need.  Of  course  the  strawberry  laughs 
at  a  freeze  that  will  curl  up  the  Lima 
beans.  The  strawberry  is  a  cold-blooded 
citizen  and  can  stand  the  Winter  like 
an  Eskimo,  but  later  we  shall  put  on 
the  overcoat  of  coarse  manure  or  some 
substitute  for  straw.  Our  men  are  usually 
too  kind  to  the  strawberry  if  left  to  their 
own  devices.  They  sift  out  the  fine  ma¬ 
nure  and  mulch  the  plants  with  that. 
It  is  an  entirely  wrong  method.  A  coarse 
mulch  is  wanted.  The  fine  stuff  packs 
down  over  the  plants  so  they  cannot 
breathe.  Cornstalks  cut  into  5  or  6-in. 
lengths  would  be  excellent.  We  find 
Sudan _  grass  very  good  for  the  purpose. 
The  light  apple  crop  has  given  us  a 
chance  to  plow  and  seed  which  we  have 
not  had  before  in  some  years.  You  can¬ 
not  harvest  a  big  apple  crop  and  keep 
your  fields  in  order  unless  you  hire  help 
at  extravagant  prices.  We  have  more  rye 
in  the  ground  than  ever  before.  Only  a 
small  part  of  it  will  be  cut  for  grain — 
just  enough  to  provide  seed  for  next  year. 
A  little  of  the  rest  will  be  cut  for  fodder 
but  most  .of  it  will  be  plowed  under  to 
fit  the  soil  for  other  crops.  In  the  or¬ 
chards  where  rye  is  growing  Alsike  clover 
will  be  seeded  in  Spring  and  the  rye  will 
be  cut  with  the  mower  and  left  on  the 
ground  around  the  trees.  To  those  who 
say  “wasteful  practice,”  I  answer  that 
we  have  learned  that  if  you  are  going  to 
try  to  raise  fruit  it  will  pay  you  to  take 
nothing  out  of  the  orchard  except  the 
fruit  itself  and  add  everything  you  can 
to  the  soil.  A  crop  of  rye  rotting  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  an  orchard  is  sure  to 
help  the  trees.  How  can  you  expect  the 
trees  to  'help  you  if  you  do  not  help  them  ? 
*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course  this  freeze  killed  the  cotton 
and  the  peanuts,  what  else  could  you  ex¬ 
pect?  These  children  of  the  South  were 
not  born  to  thrive  in  cold  weather.  I 
think  they  can  both  be  trained  to  stand 
a  lower  temperature,  but  naturally  they 
like  the  heat  and  sun.  The  cotton,  of 
course,  did  not  make  any  lint,  though  the 
bolls  were  well  formed.  The  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts  have  made  a  fair  crop,  and  of  course 
they  are  safe  underground.  Earlier  in 
the  season  a  southern  man  saw  them  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  growing  them  in 
New  Jersey.  Yet  here  they  are!  The 
soil  was  not  the  best  for  them.  It  is 
naturally  moist,  and  there  had  been  a 
heavy  rain  when  our  friend  saw  them. 
He  laughed  and  quoted  Tom  Moore’s 
song  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

“They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold 
and  damp, 

For  a  heart  so  warm  and  true.” 

Yet,  here  are  the  peanuts — sound  ana 
sweet !  This  man  said  further  that  we 
had  no  business  to  raise  peanuts  because 
every  one  we  raised  interfered  with  the 
sale  of  the  southern  crop.  We  ought  to 
let  the  Southern  States  alone  with  the 
crops  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  the 
South  and  stick  to  what  grows  naturally 
here.  Of  course  if  that  theory  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  full  the  South  would  stop 
its  extension  in  dairying  and  not  try  to 
work  its  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk 
and  liquid  milk  into  northern  cities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  peanuts  our 
northern  people  raise  the  greater  will  be 
their  demand.  We  cannot,  in  any  way, 
hope  to  raise  all  the  peanuts  we  want  to 
eat.  Our  little  patches  will  help  make 
peanuts  a  steady  article  of  diet.  It  will 
give  us  a  form  of  training  in  peanut  eat¬ 
ing — the  habit,  so  to  speak — and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  we  shall  buy  more  than 
ever  from  the  South.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  of  sweet  potatoes.  A  few 
hills  of  sweet  corn  in  the  garden  will  lead 
the  family  to  buy  more  canned  corn.  I 
think  that  1,000  milk  goats  kept  here  and 
there  on  little  suburban  places,  will  so 
increase  the  milk  habit  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  sale  of  milk  from  5,000  cows.  All 
such  things  lead  to  a  sort  of  education  in 
using  new  products.  That  is  one  way 
in  which  trade  is  extended — all  the  way 
from  peanuts  to  pianos.  We  learned 
something  of  the  way  this  works  while 
on  our  vacation.  At  home  I  operate  on 
the  theory  that  every  child  should  drink 
at  least  one  quart  of  milk  each  day.  Our 
cows  supply  the  milk  and  our  folks  are 
well  trained.  When  we  went  to  Cape 
Cod  we  took  the  milk  habit  but  not  the 
cows,  and  I  find  it  quite  a  different  mat¬ 
ter  when  milk  costs  14  cents  a  quart.  We 
were  game,  for  the  habit  was  firmly  “set.” 
The  result  was  that  our  milk  bill  was 
larger  than  the  meat  bill — and  the  money 
was  well  spent. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  little  group  of  Hope  Farm  folks 
will  welcome  the  frost  —  that  is 
our  flock  of  turkeys.  You  will  re- 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (tor  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

For  tale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  S 
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member  that  I  bought  25  baby  turkeys 
in  early  July.  They  made  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  New  Hampshire  in  a  small  box 
and  we  put  them  in  a  brooder  as  we 
would  baby  c'hicks.  They  kept  in  the 
brooder  for  a  few  weeks — then  we  gave 
them  a  little  house  with  a  small  yard  of 
fresh  soil  to  run  in.  They  have  been  fed 
regular  chick  feed,  about  all  the  sour 
milk  they  would  eat  and  now  and  then 
dried  yeast.  Three  were  killed  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  there  are  now  11  left.  They 
have  made  fair  size  and  look  well.  We 
made  little  effort  to  “treat”  the  sick  ones. 
They  just  faded  away.  We  took  them 
out  of  the  house  and  put  them  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  recovery. 
The  frost,  I  think,  will  help  them.  As 
to  whether  it  will  ever  pay  to  buy  baby 
turkeys  and  raise  half  of  them  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  my  experience  in  raising  tur¬ 
keys  from  our  own  stock  I  have  rarely 
raised  10  per  cent  of  the  birds  we  hatched 
or  5  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  I  think  if  we 
can  learn  how  to  handle  these  little  birds 
to  better  advantage  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  I  know  I  shall  try  more  of 
them  next  year.  Aside  from  anything 
we  may  get  out  of  the  actual  turkey  meat 
this  investment  may  give  us,  the  study 
of  these  little  birds  has  helped  me.  I 
watch  these  little  fellows  as  they  walk 
about  their  prison  and  gaze  through  the 
wire  netting  at  the  hills  and  orchards. 
They  seem  to  me  like  human  beings  held 
down  to  narrow  lives  by  affliction,  stern 
obligation,  or  what  may  seem  to  them  the 
hard  hand  of  fate.  At  times  memories 
of  other  days  come  to  them,  old  calls  to 
adventure  coming  down  from  old  ances¬ 
tors  strike  their  minds,  ambition  beckons 
from  the  far,  sun-crowned  hills,  dreams 
of  a  finer,  more  adventurous  life  try  to 
pull  one  away  from  the  hard  grinding 
facts  of  common  existence.  Yet  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  answer  these  calls — • 
there  is  always  the  wire  fence  between. 
We  can  look  through  it  to  the  beauties 
beyond — but  it  holds  us  in  place.  When 
I  see  one  of  these  little  turkeys  looking 
off  to  the  distant  hills,  I  imagine  that 
some  of  them  have  died  partly  of  grief. 
A  great  spirit  may  sustain  a  slave  or 
give  him  relief  through  death.  I  think 
of-  the  thousands  of  humans  who  go 
through  life  somewhat  like  these  little 
turkeys,  lonely  slaves  to  narrow  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  faithful  and  uncomplaining 
at  their  dreary  task.  When  you  begin  to 
realize  what  life  must  mean  to  countless 
men  and  women  the  thing  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  trained  to  rise  above  it  is 
to  consider  what  it  really  is  to  live.  As 
the  wind  came  roaring  down  our  valley 
I  came  upon  this  passage  from  David 
Grayson’s  new  book  “Adventures  in  Un¬ 
derstanding.”  He  is  trying  to  tell  what 
he  thinks  life  is  for.  It  gives  me  a  finer 
idea  of  it : 

“It’s  to  make  better  men,  nobler  men — 
and  after  that  still  nobler  men.  It’s  to 
throw  all  you  are  and  everything  you 
have  into  that  one  purpose.  It’s  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  wonder  and  the  truth  of 
life — and  then  to  make  other  people  un¬ 
derstand.  It’s  to  make  of  life  a  great  ad¬ 
venture — an  expedition,  an  enthusiasm. 
Not  to  blink  sorrow,  or  evil  or  ugliness, 
but  never  to  fear  them.  If  a  city  pro¬ 
duces  good  and  noble  and  beautiful  hu¬ 
man  beings,  then  it  is  a  good  city ;  if  a 
mill  produces  good  and  fine  men,  then 
it  is  a  good  mill.  It  isn’t  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  steel  in  a  mill.”  H.  w.  c. 

A  Banquet  to  Geo.  L. 
Flanders 

George  L.  Flanders  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered 
him  by  his  associates  in  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  and  his  agricul¬ 
tural  friends  throughout  the  State  at  the 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in  Albany  on  October 
7.  The  occasion  was  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Flanders  from  the  department  after 
a  continuous  service  of  41  years. 

Mr.  Flanders  entered  the  State  service 
in  1884  as  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
newly  created  dairy  commission  under 
Josiah  K.  Brown  as  Commissioner.  In 
1893  the  Agricultural  Department  was 
created  and  it  absorbed  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Flanders  remained  with 
it  as  counsel  or  Assistant  Commissioner 
through  the  eight  different  administra¬ 
tions  down  to  the  present  time.  In  these 
capacities  Mr.  Flanders  became  the  de¬ 
signing  and  construction  architect  of  the 
agricultural  and  especially  of  the  dairy 
law  of  New  York  State.  He  did  not 
necessarily  originate  it  all  or  control  it 
all,  but  he  was  always  a  factor  to  be 
considered.  His  best  work  was  done  in 
creating  measures  for  the  purification 
and  standardization  of  dairy  products. 
The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the 
oleomargarine  law  was  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  feature  of  his  long  service.  He 
was  the  storm  center  of  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  time  that  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  took  up  the  regulation  of  the  oleo 
trade.  He  believed  that  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  dairy  leaders  in  the  central 
dairy-  States  endangered  the  efficiency  of 


New  York  laws  and  after  hard-fought 
battles  he  won  a  compromise  to  safeguard 
the  gains  made  in  New  York.  The  cat¬ 
tle  States  of  the  West  were  at  first  op¬ 
posed  to  oleo  regulation.  Mr.  Flanders 
led  a  delegation  into  that  territory  and 
won  the  cattlemen  to  the  cause  of  honest 
butter.  This  was  all  preliminary  to  the 
enactment  of  the  present  Federal  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  oleo  be  sold  not  disguised  as 
butter  but  sold  for  just  what  it  is. 

In  the  strenuous  days  George  Flanders 
received  his  share  of  criticism,  but  tak¬ 
ing  his  long  service  as  a  whole  it  is  per¬ 
haps  less  than  the  average  of  public  men. 
He  was  criticized  for  crossing  the  t’s 
and  dotting  the  i’s  in  the  enforcing  of 
dairy  laws.  He  is  possessed  of  a  pleasant 
disposition  and  a  genial  fellowship.  As 
a  matter  of  choice  he  no  doubt  would  have 
avoided  hardships  and  inconveniences  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  He 
perhaps  realized  that  the  enforcement 
could  not  always  be  equitable  and  fair, 
but  he  worked  to  an  ideal  and  the  result 
as  a  whole  was  good.  He  initiated  pure 
dairy  laws  and  regulations  not  only  in 
New  York  State  but  in  America.  He  has 
performed  a  service  to  a  great  industry. 
His  name  must  be  ever  associated  with 
its  history.  This  is  worth  while.  It  is 
fame. 

The  dinner  brought  out  many  men 


prominent  25  years  ago  in  agriculture. 
It  was  rich  in  revival  of  old  and  cher¬ 
ished  friendships.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan 
came  all  the  way  from  his  retirement  in 
Maine.  Master  Strivings  came  with  the 
greetings  of  the  State  Grange  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lee  with  youthful  cheer  from  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Dean  Cook,  Fred  Bos- 
chart,  Brown  [Richardson,  and  Fred 
'Sessions  came  as  a  group  from  the  crisp 
and  resourceful  north  country ;  William 
W.  Cocks  from  opulent  Long  Island ; 
Lewis  Morrell  from  the  fertile  and  placid 
Hudson  Valley  ;  Assemblyman  Witter  and 
Dr.  Ladd  from  the  popular  and  erudite 
lake  region ;  Commissioner  Pyrke  and 
President  Datus  Clark  from  the  salu¬ 
brious  Adirondack  slopes.  Others  with 
snowy  locks  and  many  with  no  locks  at 
all,  familiar  in  the  long  ago,  filled  the 
chairs  around  sumptuous  tables  and  flat¬ 
tered  dull  wit  with  prompt  applause.  It 
was  an  old  fellows’  night,  and  they  had 
a  “bully  time.” 

A  True  “Back  to  the 
Lander” 

I  have  just  read  the  “finis”  of  “A  City 
Mechanic.”  I  am  always  sorry  to  hear  a 
story  like  that  as  I  am  also  a  back-to- 
the-lander,  having  purchased  a  10-acre 
place  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 


There  is  one  feature  about  farm  life 
that  most  all  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
to  overlook,  and  which  I  hold  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions ;  namely,  independence, 
and  when  I  say  independence  I  mean  free¬ 
dom  of  one’s  actions  to  go  and  come  as 
one  pleases  and  not  have  to  ask  the 
“boss,”  “Please  may  I  get  an  hour  off  to 
get  married  or  die?” 

Suppose  the  muscles  do  get  sore  and 
ache,  that  goes  with  any  kind  of  manual 
labor,  and  isn’t  it  better  to  go  to  bed 
that  way  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  your  own  boss  in  the  morning,  than 
with  the  feeling  that  no  matter  how  bad¬ 
ly  you  may  feel  in  the  morning  you  must 
get  up  and  beat  it  for  the  subway,  with 
no  chance  of  an  extra  hour’s  rest  during 
the  day  as  there  would  be  on  one’s  own 
place? 

I  have  a  very  successful  farmer  friend 
who  used  to  say,  “I’d  have  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  was  only  a  peanut  stand.”  I 
have  been  in  mercantile  life  for  30  years 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  parts  of 
the  South,  and  never  again  do  I  intend 
to  go  back  to  the  big  cities  and  spend 
part  of  every  day  riding  on  the  crowded 
subways  with  some  foreigner  sitting  in 
my  lap.  I,  too.  get  a  stiff  back  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  aches,  but  I  awake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  rested  and  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  the  only  boss  on  the  place.  I  think 
“A  City  Mechanic”  was  unfortunate  in 
choosing  a  heavy  line  of  farming,  there 
are  so  many  phases  of  it  that  one  may 
choose.  I’d  rather  have  a  net  profit  at 
the  end  of  a  year  of  $200  and  be  my  own 
boss  than  work  in  the  city  at  a  big  sal¬ 
ary  and  have  $2,000  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  take  everybody’s  guff.  j.  s.  w. 


tR  Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

d  Any  WITTE  Engine  —**■*». 

Up  to  10  H.P.-30  Days’  Trial 


TO  PROVE  that  this  “super-powered 
one-profit,  light  weight  WITTE  will 
save  you  one-half  the  time,  labor  and 

cost  of  any  job  on  the  place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  30-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands. 

NEARLY  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm  profits 
$500  to  $1,000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years  ahead  of  any  other 
make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom,  direct-to-you  prices.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H.P. 


Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Gas -Oil,  Distillate 
or  Gas— Yet  Delivers  25%  or  More  Power 

Cheapest  to  operate  and  guaranteed  for  a  life-time.  No  cranking  required. 

Compact  and  easily  moved.  Double,  balanced  fly  wheels  with  throttling  governor  that  saves  money, 
fifty  New  Features  WRITE  ME  TODAY — a  postal  will  do — for  my  Special  30-Day  Test  Offer. 


Does  the  Work  Min" 


WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

Saws  Wood  Fast 

This  one-profit  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene,  Gas- 
Oil,  Distillate  or  Gasoline  and  will  cut  from  10  to  25 
cords  of  wood  a  day.  Easy  to  operate  and  move.  New 
device  makes  easy  starting  in  any  temperature.  Trouble- 
proof.  Fells  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks— runs  other 
farm  machinery.  Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and 
power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 


Change  to  Tree  Saw 

in  3  Minutes  ---• 

Saws  them  down  level  to  the  ground. 


”  Veiled  fifty  18- 
inch  trees  in  less 
than  5  hours.” 

Earl  McBurney, 

Iowa. 


Lifetime  Guarantee  (sro°™  .£5 

to  you.  An  all-purpose  outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine 
can  be  attached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 


FREE 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated  engine  book  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obligation 
absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs.  Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres’. 

1890  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1890  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Five  years  ago  I  became  a  back-to-the-lander — now 
I  am  returning  to  the  city  for  the  reason  that  my  wife 
prefers  the  city,  and  home  is  where  your  wife  is  satis¬ 
fied.  My  five  years  were  very  successful,  and  I  leave 
the  country  witli  regret.  However,  I  have  learned  one 
thing  in  particular,  and  that  is  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  the 
best  paper  for  any  man  to  read,  and  don’t  forget  to 
send  it  to  me  Jiere.  G.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

UR  friend  is  right.  There  can  be  no  home  where 
the  wife  is  unsatisfied.  (She  is  the  home-maker, 
and  should  have  most  to  say  about  it.  This  ex¬ 
perience  should  he  considered  by  all  would-be  back- 
to-tli e-landers.  Unless  the  family  can  be  happy  in 
the  country  the  migration  from  town  will  fail.  At 
any  rate  our  friend  lias  found  a  companion  in  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  We  will  try  to  keep  his  spirit  in  the  coun¬ 
try  while  his  body  is  in  town.  Too  many  of  these 
folks  go  back  sour  and  savage  at  country  life.  This 
man  understands  it. 

* 

I  notice  that  many  business  men  who  live  in  your 
city  simply  give  their  address  as  New  York  without 
any  State  added.  This  looks  to  me  snobbish.  Of  course 
we  all  realize  that  New  York  is  a  great  place,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  burg  on  earth.  “There  are  others.” 
Why  not  give  the  entire  address?  Is  New  York  a  na¬ 
tion  by  itself?  J.  M.  A. 

Oregon. 

THE  writer  of  this  would  about  as  soon  go  to 
jail  as  live  permanently  in  this  big  city,  so  he 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  a  snob  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  New  York 
post  office  in  the  country.  There  are  11  Bostons — all 
the  way  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts.  There  are  six 
Philadelphias,  seven  combinations  of  Chicago,  14 
Newarks,  11  St.  Pauls,  24  Springfields,  24  Troys,  14 
Uticas,  20  Portlands,  IS  Albanys,  14  Atlantas,  17 
Berlins,  17  Bridgeports,  22  Buffalos  and  so  on.  But 
there  happens  to  be  only  one  post  office  called  New 
York.  It  ranks  with  Apple,  Cat  Creek,  Heavener, 
Hell-off,  Honest,  Cheap,  Chugwater  and  Tarheel  in 
this  respect.  Thus  a  letter  addressed  New  York 
does  not  need  any  State.  There’s  only  one. 

* 

Are  you  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  any  number  of 
people  will  follow  your  advice  regarding  milk  and  soft 
drinks?  Your  farmers  will  continue  to  drink  “pop” 
whenever  they  can  get  it  and  expect  others  to  drink 
their  milk.  Most  milk  is  impure  and  filthy  anyway. 
You  make  me  laugh.  J.  K.  E. 

MANY  people  call  this  a  sad  world,  and  we  are 
glad  to  put  a  little  pleasure  in  it.  Laughter 
is  the  oil  of  life.  We  all  need  some  of  it.  Milk  is 
cleaner  than  “pop,”  and  far  more  closely  regulated. 
It  contains  at  least  15  times  as  much  food  value. 
It  is  the  universal  food,  while  “pop”  is  usually  com¬ 
mon  hydrant  water  colored  with  chemicals  and  with 
little  if  any  food  value.  We  credit  the  American 
people  with  reasonable  common  sense  and  desire  for 
economy.  When  they  realize  the  difference  between 
“pop”  and  milk  or  pure  fruit  juices — they  will  do 
the  rest.  We  are,  indeed,  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  in  the  end  this  craze  for  “pop”  will  pop.  Watch 
and  see. 

* 

HE  proposed  constitutional  amendments  which 
are  to  he  voted  on  by  the  people  of  New  York 
are  explained  on  the  next  page.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  controversy  over  No.  3  and  No. 
4,  but  there  will  be  a  bitter  fight  over  the  first  two. 
We  are  making  a  canvass  of  the  feeling  regarding 
the  first  amendment  among  our  readers,  and  thus 
far  the  returns  show  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
country  people  against  it.  Here  is  one  typical  letter 
from  a  reader  in  Genesee  County.  This  probably 
states  the  situation  bluntly,  but  clearly  so  far  as 
country  people  see  it: 


I  have  canvassed  every  taxpayer  living  within  two 
miles  of  me,  and  have  not  found  one  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation.  All  are  bitter  against  it.  All  non¬ 
taxpaying  foreigners  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
bonding. 

The  chief  objection  thus  far  urged  is  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  give  such  taxing  power  to 
the  Legislature  without  knowing  with  reasonable 
clearness  what  the  money  is  to  be  spent  for.  Tax¬ 
payers  are  driven  to  the  verge  of  distraction  over 
the  present  tremendous  taxes,  and  they  are  frankly 
frightened  at  the  suggestion  of  bond  issues  or  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  There  are  many  public  institutions 
which  need  money  and  should  have  it,  but  our  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  agreement  to  such  an  amendment  would 
be  like  putting  a  blank  check  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  which  happened  to  be  in  power,  and  telling 
them  to  “go  to  it.”  The  people  have  little  confidence 
in  the  politicians  of  either  party.  They  fear  that 
the  spending  of  this  money  would  develop  a  worse 
political  machine  than  we  have  even  now  in  city  and 
State.  The  leaders  can  rely  upon  it  that  this  is  the 
general  feeling  among  fhe  country  people  “up-State.” 
We  naturally  want  to  have  this  important  matter 
settled  right  and  we  shall  try  to  give  both  sides  a 
fair  hearing.  It  must  be  brief,  however,  and  we 
cannot  of  course  agree  to  print  everything  that  is 
sent  us. 

* 

YOU  find  on  the  first  page  this  week  an  article 
on  bovine  tuberculosis  in  reply  to  questions 
which  have  been  coming  to  us  for  some  time.  It  has 
become  apparent  to  us  that  in  spite  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  and  the  immense  sums  of  money 
already  expended  in  efforts  to  eradicate  the  disease, 
a  majority  and  more  of  our  country  people  do  not 
fully  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  The  authori¬ 
ties  who  are  responsible  for  what  is  going  on  will, 
no  doubt,  say  that  the  public  ought  to  know,  since 
they  have  for  years  preached  about  it  “line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept.”  Be  that  as  it  may 
the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  farmers  are  ask¬ 
ing  just  such  questions  as  are  printed  this  week. 
That  being  so  we  shall  do  our  best  to  present  the 
truth.  This  presentation  will  not  be  in  the  form  of 
propaganda  or  argument,  hut  the  simple  facts  which 
our  investigators  have  learned  after  long  study. 
Other  articles  will  follow  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
shall  try  to  make  entirely  clear  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  danger  to  humans  through  consumption 
of  meat  or  milk,  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  clean  out 
the  disease  and  the  power  to  do  this  which  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  given  the  State.  We  realize  fully  the 
conflicting  elements  which  must  enter  into  such  a 
discussion.  There  are  people  who  view  the  matter 
with  the  cold  blood  of  science  alone.  Others  are 
politically  or  financially  interested  in  this  work  of 
testing.  Others  have  a  genuine  desire  to  save  hu¬ 
man  life  by  removing  all  possibility  of  danger  from 
milk.  Still  others  feel  that  the  present  method  of  test¬ 
ing  is  an  injury  to  dairymen.  We  shall  try  to  con¬ 
sider  all  these  things,  and  handle  the  question  fairly. 

* 

AT  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  State  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line  in  this  city  several  speakers  had  their  say 
about  motor  conditions  in  the  country.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  special  policemen  who,  in  country  places, 
try  to  maintain  some  sort  of  order  among  the 
“rushers”  who  dash  through  the  country  at  high 
speed.  Another  speaker  wanted  a  State  law  au- 
thoi’izing  a  “speed  limit”  of  40  miles  an  hour  on 
highways  outside  of  city  limits.  Another  figured 
that  by  3932,  at  the  present  motor  tax,  there  would 
be  a  State  income  of  $76,000,000!  Wliei* *e  are  all 
these  cars  to  operate  and  who  is  to  insure  human 
life  on  country  roads  if  these  sports  are  privileged 
to  run  40  miles  an  hour? 

ON  page  1383  is  a  brief  account  of  the  banquet 
given  in  honor  of  Geoi’ge  F.  Flanders  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Department.  It  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  gathering.  It  was  more  than  notable.  It  was 
a  memorial.  It  meant  far  more  than  the  younger 
men  there  could  understand.  It  might  be  called  a 
gathering  of  old  warhorses — with  a  few  promising 
colts  that  are  entering  the  harness.  George  F. 
Flanders  has  given  40  years  and  more  of  State  ser¬ 
vice.  There  were  men  there  who  served  with  him 
all  through  his  long  career.  Their  thoughts  must 
have  gone  back  to  the  old  days.  Out  of  the  forgotten 
years  there  came  trooping  a  host  of  shadowy  forms — 
uninvited  to  the  banquet,  yet  thei'e  by  right  as  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  cause.  Prof.  I.  P.  Robei’ts,  Col.  F.  D. 
Curtis,  J.  S.  Woodward.  S.  D.  Willard,  Col.  II.  B. 


Bowen,  T.  B.  Terry,  John  Gould  and  a  regiment  of 
others  stood  in  the  shadow  with  a  message  which 
they  longed  to  deliver. 

“They  came,  forgotten  ones  from  that  echoless 
shore !” 

They  were  veterans,  pioneers  from  the  old  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes — from  the  crude  old  heroic  days  when 
farm  education  and  farm  science  "were  controlled  ab¬ 
solutely  by  farmers,  and  when  men  were  willing  to 
fight  for  agriculture  as  they  would  fight  for  their 
country.  And  we  know  that  this  silent,  ghostly 
throng  reached  the  hearts  of  the  older  men  at  that 
banquet.  The  brave  old  days  of  pioneer  work  in 
farm  education  were  brought  to  mind.  Would  that 
the  message  from  these  old  veterans  might  sink  into 
the  hearts  of  these  younger  men  who  are  to  carry 
on  in  the  future.  Farming  needs  an  education  and 
a  life  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  of  necessity  a  life  of 
straggle  and  self-restraint  in  which  one  must  value 
character  above  great  wealth.  Its  leaders  and  edu¬ 
cators  must  not  ape  the  life  and  habits  of  other 
classes,  but  boldly  teach  that  farming  is  the  ideal 
life  whenever  farmers  can,  through  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  manhood,  assume  their  fair  place  in 
society  and  secure  the  rights  which  are  their  due. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  a  “drive”  for  home 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  course 
farmers’  wives  have  practiced  this  art  for  years — 
they  still  pi-actice  it.  This  drive,  however,  was  di¬ 
rected  at  town  and  city  women,  who  were  urged  to 
buy  fruit  by  the  bushel  or  crate  and  put  it  into  cans. 
Many  of  them  did  so — to  an  extent  which  really 
hurt  the  business  of  commercial  canning.  Many  of 
us  who  grow  fruit  found  a  new  market  for  some  of 
our  stock — .such  as  cherries,  berries,  currants  and 
Kieffer  pears.  During  the  height  of  this  drive  we 
asked  the  owner  of  a  large  canning  factory  if  it  did 
not  mean  great  injury  to  his  business.  His  answer 
was : 

“No.  In  the  end  it  will  help  us.  Housewives  will 
tire  of  doing  the  work,  but  their  families  will  have 
gained  the  habit  of  eating  such  fruit,  and  they  will 
come  to  us  for  it.” 

It  is  turning  out  just  as  he  said,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  goes  to  prove  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  theory — on 
page  13S2.  We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  sell 
Kieffer  pears  this  year,  and  crate  or  bushel  trade  of 
canning  fruit  has  fallen  away  to  almost  nothing. 
Town  people  still  want  the  canned  goods — -they  can¬ 
not  keep  house  without  them— but  they  are  losing 
intex-est  in  doing  it  themselves.  Just  why  this  is  so, 
we  cannot  answer,  but  it  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
development  in  town  housekeeping.  It  injures  trade 
for  many  farmers,  but  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  any  food  product  will  in  time  create  a 
demand  for  it,  and  that  demand  will  be  satisfied  in 
the  most  convenient  way. 

* 

THERE  have  been  many  questions  about  joint 
ownership  of  property  and  joint  bank  accounts. 
The  article  on  page  1375  will  explain  some  of  the 
points  at  issue.  Most  men  take  up  joint  ownership 
or  a  joint  account  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
wives  are  provided  for — in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  settlement  easier.  There  are  some  objections  to 
the  plan — they  are  pointed  out  in  the  article.  At 
any  rate  everyone  holding  property  of  any  account 
should  make  a  will,  carefully  stating  what  is  to  be 
done  with  their  property.  Some  people  defer  such 
making  of  a  will.  They  do  not  like  to  consider  the 
eventuality  of  death  or  change  and  by  neglecting 
to  make  legal  provision  for  the  distribution  of  their 
property  they  often  leave  a  legacy  of  grief  and  trou¬ 
ble.  We  think  it  a  duty  for  all  who  have  families 
to  make  such  legal  provision  as  they  can. 


Brevities 

Who  ever  saw  an  “omnivorous  reader”  who  was 
also  a  profound  thinker? 

There  is  no  finer  satisfaction  for  middle  years  and 
beyond  than  to  know  that  you  have  met  your  obligation 
squarely. 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  owner  of  property,  when 
sane  and  clear,  may  will  his  property  as  he  pleases,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  husband  must  acknowledge  the  wife’s 
dower  right. 

Cattle  wall  have  no  legal  standing  on  the  highway 
unless  the  owner  or  some  competent  representative  is 
with  them.  A  cow  seems  about  the  most  senseless 
thing  on  earth  when  it  comes  to  dodging  a  car. 

In  California  much  work  is  done  in  poisoning  ground 
squirrels  or  gophers.  Strychnine-coated  barley  is  used 
successfully,  but  it  has  been  found  that  in  seme  locali¬ 
ties  acorns  freely  eaten  provide  enough  tannin  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  strychnine. 
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The  Czar  of  New  York’s  Milk  Situation 
— A  Review  of  Dairy  History 

Part  III 

HE  pool  is  a  complicated  and  cumbersome  organ¬ 
ization.  It  has  involved  dairymen  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  financial  scheme,  and  the  alliance  with 
Borden’s  has  forced  many  to  sell  milk  at  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  other  outlet.  The  whole  scheme 
is  uneconomic.  It  has  duplicated  plants  and  caused 
milk  to  be  shipped  miles  away  from  local  plants.  It 
has  equipped  costly  plants  and  abandoned  them. 
The  pool  suppresses  an  item  of  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars  worth  of  milk  monthly  that  never  appears 
in  its  reports,  and  when  forced  to  explain  it  ad¬ 
mits  that  a  part  of  it  is  lost  in  cut  prices  in  New 
York  and  other  markets.  Ex-president  Cooper  pub¬ 
licly  charges  that  Borden’s  bought  milk  from  the 
pool  at  cut  prices.  Others  in  a  position  to  know 
say  Borden  Company  not  only  benefited  from  cut 
prices  but  received  large  rebates  as  well.  Pool  of¬ 
ficials  have  not  publicly  denied  these  charges.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  the  local  market  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  the  pool  deliberately  cuts  the  price  on  700 
quarts  of  milk  to  compel  local  dairymen,  who  al¬ 
ways  supplied  that  market,  to  accept  a  lower  price 
than  neighboring  markets  pay  on  18,000  quarts  of 
milk.  Under  these  policies  and  procedures  aside 
from  low  prices,  pool  dairymen  alone  pay  $19,000,- 
000  annually  to  support  Mr.  Miller’s  pool.  The 
scheme  is  so  recklessly  top-heavy  it  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  increase  the  returns  for  milk 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  itself.  With  its  record 
of  waste  and  extravagance  and  profligacy  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  burden  and  a  calamity  to  the  whole  industry. 

The  centralized  farm  organization  has  no  record 
of  success.  It  has  been  a  failure  everywhere.  It 
is  imposed  on  farmers  by  lawyers  and  promoters 
who  get  retainers  and  princely  salaries.  They  are 
an  added  expense  to  the  middleman  system,  and  the 
expense  and  waste  of  them  exceed  any  advantage 
that  could  be  gained,  even  if  otherwise  they  were 
efficient,  which  they  are  not.  It  is  adopted  on  the 
pretense  that  farmers  are  incapable  of  doing  their 
own  business  and  that  the  sale  of  property  and 
the  handling  of  money  should  be  left  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  while  the  farmers  stay  home  and  work.  They 
forget  that  the  purpose  of  co-operation  was  to  give 
farmers  the  means  of  doing  it  themselves  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  others  did  not  do  them. 

Under  Mr.  Miller’s  leadership  the  price  of  milk 
was  deliberately  lowered  and  kept  low.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1923  and  the  early  part  of  1924,  he 
announced  several  drastic  reductions  in  price,  al¬ 
leging  competition  of  other  groups.  To  reach  a  com¬ 
mon  basis  the  other  groups  consented  against  their 
preference  to  accept  the  multiple  price  plan,  and  to 
stabilize  prices  and  provide  for  an  equitable  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus.  They  suggested  an  advance  in 
price  which  other  dealers  were  willing  to  pay  and 
which  the  pool  members  on  the  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen  approved,  but  the  pool  management  refused  to 
accept  it  and  announced  a  lower  price. 

Again,  because  of  the  price  during  1924  many 
farmers  sold  their  cows  and  by  August  production 
was  less  than  the  demand  though  only  54  per  cent 
of  pooled  milk  was  reported  that  month  as  Class  1. 
Tool  representatives,  ‘however,  accompanied  the 
Borden’s  spokesmen  to  the  city  board  of  health  and 
appealed  for  permission  to  ship  milk  and  cream 
from  Wisconsin,  alleging  that  they  were  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demand  from  the  New  York  territory. 
The  request  was  granted  and  milk  or  cream  which 
cost  more  than  local  producers  received  flowed  into 
the  New  York  market  for  months  following.  If  the 
pool  had  been  free  to  speak  for  New  York  dairymen, 
it  would  be  expected  to  oppose  the  Wisconsin  con¬ 
cessions,  and  demand  that  the  price  be  increased 
to  New  York  producers,  with  the  assurance  that  in 
that  event  the  supply  would  exceed  the  demand.  In¬ 
stead  the  pool  spokesman  joined  in  Borden’s  appeal 
for  ;  surplus  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Country  Milk  Company  experience  in  1918 
was  thought  to  be  the  limit  of  official  selfishness, 
folly  and  failure.  In  seven  months  it  lost  $000,000 
for  dairy  farmers.  This  loss,  however,  was  small  in 
comparison  to  some  of  the  minor  disasters  of  the 
pool ;  the  estimate  of  the  Dairylea  advertising  alone 
is  $3,000,000. 

The  scheme  was  to  induce  housewives  to  give  up 
liquid  milk  and  use  condensed  milk.  The  farmer  got 
more  for  the  liquid  milk,  and  the  more  successful  the 
advertising  the  more  he  lost.  Subordinates  com¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Miller  directed  them  to  place  ad¬ 
vertising  in  high-priced  national  publications  where 


they  had  no  milk  distribution.  Mr.  Miller,  however, 
was  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association,  and  the  advertising  was  supposed  to 
further  that  ambition. 

Mr.  Miller  seems  to  take  pride  in  confessing  mis¬ 
takes.  These  voluntary  admissions  forestall  blame 
for  the  repetition  of  inexcusable  blunders.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  hire  Mr.  Grady  at  $25,000  a  year,  but 
after  the  blunder  was  acknowledged,  it  was  a  crime 
to  renew  the  contract  for  a  second  year  for  official 
political  reasons,  and  to  keep  him  idling  until  the 
crisis  was  past,  and  then  dismiss  him  with  a  full 
year’s  pay.  Thirty-five  pooling  farmers  with  the 
average  eight-cow  dairy  worked  a  whole  year  to  pay 
for  that  political  maneuver.  If  the  mistakes  and 
political  experiences  of  the  Country  Milk  Company 
disaster  had  not  been  repeated  and  magnified  in  the 
pool,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  instead  of  a  lamented 
memory,  might  be  today  the  pride  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

John  D.  Miller  imposed  his  program  on  dairymen 
in  piecemeal.  Had  he  announced  it  fully  in  advance, 
farmers  would  have  promptly  repudiated  it  and  dis¬ 
missed  him.  A  partnership  with  Borden’s  is  the 
last  thing  they  would  have  permitted,  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  Mr.  Miller.  When  dairymen 
demanded  a  definite  policy,  he  told  them  publicly 
that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do  until  he  knew 
what  the  enemy  (dealers)  would  do.  This  sophistry 
gave  him  time  to  put  his  plans  in  operation  before 
they  were  known  to  dairymen.  The  enemy  then  has 
become  an  ally  now.  The  lamb  and  the  lion  are  at 
peace.  The  lamb  is  inside  the  lion. 

(Concluded  Next  Week) 


Changes  in  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets 

SINCE  the  retirement  of  George  L.  Flanders,  from 
the  New  York  'State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  the  following  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  department  have  been  made: 

Judge  Joseph  Beal,  who  for  the  past  five  years 
was  director  of  the  license  bureau  and  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  done  considerable  legal  work  in  the 
department,  has  been  appointed  as  director  of  the 
legal  bureau.  To  fill  the  position  of  assistant  com¬ 
missioner,  which  Mr.  Flanders  also  occupied,  Mr. 
II.  J.  Henry,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  appointed 
as  assistant  commissioner.  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder  has 
been  made  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.  Dr.  Faulder  has  been  with  the  department 
for  a  number  of  years  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  field  work  in  tuberculosis 
eradication. 


Dairy  Situation  Is  Changing 

Here  at  Youngsville,  N.  Y.,  the  creamery  is  run  by 
a  Jewish  owner.  For  the  past  year  he  has  handled 
only  pool  milk.  Last  week  he  announced  that  for  the 
present  month  of  October  he  would  give  farmers  an 
increase  of  30  cents  per  100  lbs.  As  soon  as  this  in¬ 
formation  was  given  out,  an  inspector  was  sent  here 
to  inspect  the  creamery,  with  the  result  that  the  cream¬ 
ery  was  condemned,  and  now  the  patrons  have  to  take 
their  milk  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  or  Liberty,  about 
12  miles  distant.  In  protest  against  this  procedure 
several  of  the  old  League  members  who  have  stood  for 
it  and  fought  for  it  all  along,  have  withdrawn  and  are 
sending  their  milk  to  Canoza  Lake,  and  the  farmer- 
owned  plant  at  Cal'licoon. 

The  organization  is  losing  ground  in  Sullivan  County 
•because  of  the  tactics  of  the  official  group.  A  year  ago 
one  heard  some  complaint  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  not 
fair  to  the  League  because  of  its  criticism  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  Now  these  same  dairymen  understand  the 
situation  better.  It  is  all  changed,  and  they  say  frank¬ 
ly  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  only  spokesman 
that  cares  anything  about  the  farmer,  or  that  is  do¬ 
ing  anything  to  benefit  dairymen.  R.  w. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Constitutional  Amendments  to  be  Voted 
for  this  Fall 

AT  the  next  election  in  New  York  four  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati¬ 
fication  or  rejection.  As  there  lias  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  exact  form  of  these  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  we  have  obtained  copies  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  print  Nos.  1  and  2  herewith.  The  third 
amendment  covers  what  is  known  as  the  short  bal¬ 
lot,  and  rearrangement  of  State  departments.  It 


provides  that  only  the  Comptroller  and  Attorney- 
general,  with  Governor  and  Lieutenant-governor, 
shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  There  shall  be  20 
civil  departments.  The  fourth  amendment  refers 
to  certain  changes  in  the  courts.  The  first  two  are 
the  ones  in  which  country  people  take  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  printed  here,  and  we  shall  develop 
a  fair  discussion  of  them : 

Text  of  Proposed  Amendment  No.  1. — §15.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  other  debt,  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  article,  the  Legislature,  in  each  of  the  10  calendar 
years  following  the  adoption  of  this  section,  may  au¬ 
thorize  by  law  the  creation  of  a  debt  or  debts,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  the  aggregate  in  any  such  year  the  sum  of 
ten  million  dollars,  to  provide  moneys  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  real  property  and  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  works  and  improvements  for  the 
State,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  such  objects.  The 
provisions  of  this  article,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
section  relating  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  a  debt  or 
of  debts  of  the  State  and  the  maturity  and  payment 
thereof,  shall  apply  to  a  State  debt  or  debts  created 
pursuant  to  this  section;  except  that  the  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  contracting  of  such  debt  or  debts  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  without  submission  to  the  people  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  four  of  this  article. 

Abstract  of  Proposed  Amendment  No.  1. — The  pur¬ 
pose  and  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment  is  to  em¬ 
power  the  Legislature,  in  each  of  the  10  years  following 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  to  authorize  the  crea¬ 
tion,  without  further  submission  to  the  people,  of  a 
debt  or  debts,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
such  year  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars,  to  provide 
moneys  for  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  real  property 
and  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  works  and  im¬ 
provements  for  the  State,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of 
vsueh  objects. 

Text  of  Proposed  Amendment  No.  2. — §  14.  The 
Legislature  may  authorize  by  law  the  creation  of  a 
debt  or  debts  of  the  State,  not  exceeding  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  three  hundred  million  dollars,  to  provide  moneys 
for  the  elimination,  under  State  supervision,  of  rail¬ 
road  crossings  at  grade  within  the  State,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State,  railroad  companies,  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  Of  the  expense  of  a  grade  crossing  elimi¬ 
nation  to  which  any  of  the  proceeds  of  such  a  debt  are 
applied,  25  per  centum  shall  be  borne  by  the  State,  25 
per  centum  by  the  city,  town  or  village,  and  50  per 
centum  by  the  railroad  company.  Laws  shall  be  en¬ 
acted  to  provide,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  repayment 
to  the  State  of  moneys  advanced  in  aid  of  railroad 
companies,  cities,  towns  and  village,  at  such  times,  in 
such  manner  and  with  interest  at  such  rate,  .that  the 
State  shall  be  able  to  pay  when  due  the  portion  of  the 
State  debt  equal  to  the  proceeds  which  shall  have  been 
so  advanced,  and  interest  thereon.  The  provisions  of 
this  article,  not  inconsistent  with  this  section,  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  a  debt  or  debts  of  the  State 
and  the  maturity  and  payment  thereof,  shall  apply  to 
a  State  debt  or  debts  created  pursuant  tovthis  section; 
except  that  the  law  authorizing  the  contracting  of  such 
debt  or  debts  shall  take  effect  without  submission  to  the 
people  pursuant  to  section  four  of  this  article. 

Abstract  of  Proposed  Amendment  No.  2. — The  pur¬ 
pose  and  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment  is  to  em¬ 
power  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  creation,  with¬ 
out  further  submission  to  the  people,  of  a  debt  or  debts, 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  three  hundred  million 
dollars,  to  provide  moneys  for  the  elimination  under 
State  supervision,  of  railroad  crossings  at  grade  within 
the  State,  25  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  which  shall  be 
borne  by  the  State,  25  per  cent  thereof  by  the  city, 
town  or  village  and  50  per  cent  thereof  by  the  railroad 
company.  Provision  is  made  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  provide,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  repayment  to  the 
State  of  moneys  advanced  in  aid  of  railroad  companies, 
cities,  towns  and  village,  at  such  times,  in  such  manner 
and  with  interest  at  such  rate,  that  the  State  shall  be 
able  to  pay  when  due  the  portion  of  the  State  debt 
equal  to  the  proceeds  which  shall  have  been  advanced, 
and  interest  thereon. 


Vermont  Dairymen  Federate 

ABOUT  50  delegates  of  co-operative  creameries 
met  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  October  6,  to  discuss 
plans  for  a  Vermont  Creamery  Federation.  Nine¬ 
teen  creameries  were  represented.  The  sentiment  of 
the  meeting  was  for  an  organization  of  Vermont 
creameries  that  would  handle,  advertise  and  sell  Ver¬ 
mont  milk,  cream  and  butter  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  name  of  Vermont  products.  Gover¬ 
nor  Billings  was  present  and  not  only  gave  the 
above-mentioned  policies  his  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment,  blit  said  emphatically  that  Vermont  market¬ 
ing  affairs  should  be  managed  by  Vermonters. 
Economy  of  operation,  quality  of  product,  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  consumer  were  outlined  as  the  keynotes 
of  the  proposed  organization.  The  delegates  being 
asked  how  many  would  use  their  best  efforts  in  their 
local  xdants  favoring  a  federation  of  Vermont  Co¬ 
operation  Creameries,  all  plant  delegates  present, 
with  one  exception,  voted  “yes.”  Mr.  Abbott,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Dairy  System,  out¬ 
lined  in  considerable  detail  the  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
kets.  He  believed  that  a  federation  of  Vermont 
Co-operative  Creameries  would  be  progress  over 
what  now  exists  and  voted  with  the  majority  pledg¬ 
ing  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  further  a  federation 
plan  of  handling  Vermont  milk. 

Commissioner  Jones  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  co¬ 
operative  creamery  to  meet  with  two  representatives 
of  the  present  Vermont  Federation  to  discuss 
changes  in  its  by-laws  and  to  submit  to  the  cream¬ 
eries  a  plan  for  an  enlarged  federation. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


In  the  Morning  I  Will 
Look  Up 

When  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy 
soul  leave 

To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  Spirit’s  duty ;  true  hearts  spread  and 
heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the 
sun ; 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts,  then,  so 
shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day,  there  are  set  awful 
hours 

’Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was 
not  good 

After  sun-rising,  for  day  sullies  flowers. 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins 
glut, 

And  heaven’s  gate  opens  when  the  world’s 
is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the 
hush 

And  whispering  amongst  them.  Not  a 
spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  this  morning  hymn ; 
each  bush 

And  oak  doth  know  I  AM — canst  thou 
not  sing? 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !  Go  this 
way,  -  . 

And  thou  art  .sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 
— iHenry  Vaughan,  (1621-1695). 

* 

Every  year  a  considerable  number  of 
our  readers,  especially  middle-aged  and 
elderly  people,  go  to  Florida  for  part  of 
the  Winter.  This  year  it  will  be  wise 
for  anyone  going  South  to  make  sure  of 
some  place  to  live  in  advance.  We  are 
hearing  o:f  record  crowds  and  increased 
rents.  Florida  is  enjoying  a  tremendous 
boom,  which  is  reflected  not  only  in  high 
prices  for  land,  but  also  in  the  increases 
for  living  accommodations,  and  in  some 
crowded  centers  the  belated  traveler  may 
not  find  a  roof  to  shelter  him.  It  is  an 
interesting  development,  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  prosperity  to  many. 

* 

Baked  carrots  may  appeal  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  taste  as  a  supper  dish  some  chilly 
evening.  The  carrots  are  peeled,  sliced 
lengthwise,  and  boiled  or  steamed  till 
tender.  They  are  then  piled  in  a  baking 
dish,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
thinly  sliced  bacon  is  laid  over  them. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake  till  the 
bacon  is  crisp,  then  serve  very  hot.  Home- 
cured  bacon  and  home-raised  carrots  help 
to  cut  out  the  middleman. 

'One  of  our  friends  tells  us  she  made 
her  table  pad  from  wall  board  covered 
with  canton  flannel.  It  was  made  in 
several  sections,  rounding  segments  for 
the  ends,  and  straight  pieces  across  the 
center,  all  being  made  and  covered  sep¬ 
arately.  For  general  use  we  like  the 
heavy  silence  cloth  because  it  may  bp 
frequently  washed  ;  however,  this  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  a  polished 
table  from  heat  marks,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  mats  under  hot  dishes.  The 
flannel-covered  board  gives  better  protec¬ 
tion.  One  may  give  still  better  protec¬ 
tion  by  buying  sheet  asbestos  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  the  canton  flannel. 


Those  Uninvited  Guests 

The  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Rev. 
Gilbert,  on  page  1040,  touched  a  respons¬ 
ive  chord,  as  I  have  been  having  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  experiences  with  board¬ 
ers  and  houseworkers  who  put  down 
more  things  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  work 
than  I  could  put  up  the  rest  of  the  week, 
and  even  then  they  think  the  hours  on  a 
farm  are  long  and  dreadful,  with  no  ex¬ 
citement.  And  the  feeling  one  has  when 
children  come  to  your  table,  look  over  the 
food,  and  say  “I  don’t  see  a  thing  that 
appeals  to  me  on  the  table  today.”  One 
child  of  nine  years  thought  fresh  peas 
seasoned  with  milk  or  cream  and  butter 
“horrible,”  to  our  amusement,  as  she  said 
she  had  only  seen  them  served  with  but¬ 
ter,  to  be  eaten  with  a  fork.  (We  were 
eating  them  with  a  spoon,  to  her  great 
horror.)  The  fresh  fried  trout  she  would 
not  taste,  as  she  preferred  another  kind, 
and  so.  on  through  the  list.  A  city  friend 
who  visits  me  sometimes  tells  me  that  it 
must  be  fine  to  have  such  good  things  to 
cook  with,  as  she  has  to  pay  so  much  for 
butter  and  eggs  and  cream,  and  I  cannot 
seem  to  convince  her  that  many  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  feeds  her  city  friends  on  the 
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things  that  mean  cash  to  her,  her  only 
reply  being:  “But,  you  see,  you  have 
them  without  buying  them,”  never  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  mean  the  price  of  the  new 
gowns  and  silken  hose  we  cannot  afford 
while  we  keep  her  one,  two  or  three  hot 
sticky  weeks  and  boil  and  bake  in  a  hot 
kitchen  while  she  lies  under  our  favorite 
shade  tree  on  our  sofa  cushions  and  tells 
us  what  a  lovely  place  we  have ;  when 
she  comes  in  at  noon  to  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  meal  which  you  are  too  tired  and 
heated  to  enjoy  yourself,  then  returns  to 
the  lawn  with  your  latest  magazine  for 
a  good  long  sleep,  while  you  go  to  the 
kitchen  again  and  “do  the  dishes,”  and 
possibly  get  a  few  minutes  after  awhile 
to  darn  the  good  man’s  socks  or  sew  on 
the  buttons  he  spoke  about  a  week  ago. 

I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  both 
city  and  country  people  may  take  their 
vacation  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  so 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2011.  Dress  2011 
consists  of  slip-on 
blouse  with  Peter 
Pan  collar,  or  flare 
collar  cut  in  one 
with  vest,  and  a 
two-piece  circular 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
16.  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  for 
the  whole  dress  4  y8 
yds.  of1  36  or  40-in. 
material  and  for  the 
blouse  size  16  years 
1%  yds.  of  36-in. 
material.  For  the 
skirt  size  16  re¬ 
quires  2  Vi  yds.  of 
36  or  40-in.  material. 
For  collar  vest,  and 
cuffs  %  yd.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


234.  Dong  Waisted 
slip-on  Dress.  Front 
extending  in  panel 
style,  slightly  circu¬ 
lar  flounce  at  sides 
and  back,  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  or 
long  sleeves  gather¬ 
ed  to  wristbands. 
Front  slashed,  un¬ 
derfaced  and  rolled 
■to  form  revers.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
plain,  and  2V4  yds. 
of  32-in.  figured  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


198.  Smart  Two- 

piece  Dress.  Con- 

1073.  Boy’s  Suit,  sisting  of  fitted  bo- 
With  both  knee  dice,  and  full  gath- 
trousers  and  kniek-  ered  skirt.  Cut  in 
erbockers.  Cut  in  16,  18  and  20  years, 
sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  Size  16  years  re- 
and  14  years.  Size  8  quires  S%  vds.  of 

requires  3  yds.  of  36-in.  material  and 

36-in.  material.  6  yds.  of  band  trim- 
Twenty  cents.  ming.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


The  article  by  W.  W.  Reynolds  on 
page  1019  answers  an  important  question 
to  many  farmers  and  their  wives  if  it 
could  only  work  out  that  way.  But  so 
many  must  still  live  on  the  farm  or  lose 
it,  even  after  many  years  of  toiling  and 
saving,  oaring  for  the  children  and  raising 
'them  to  be  useful  men  and  women, 
caring  for  and  keeping  aged  parents, 
themselves  expecting  the  same  care  when 
they  are  too  nearly  used  up  to  toil  longer, 
and  now  find  that  not  one  of  the  younger 
generations  has  the  same  love  for  the  old 
home  with  its  relics  and  memories ;  the 
trees  father  and  grandfather  planted,  the 
quilts  mother  and  grandmother  quilted, 
as  we,  the  older  generation  have.  To 
such  middle-aged  people,  leaving  the  old 
farm  that  perhaps  has  been  in  one  family 
for  a  hundred  years  is  a  tragedy  equalled 
by  nothing  but  the  death  of  one  or  the 
other.  Nothing  seems  to  take  the  young¬ 
er  generation  anywhere  but  gasoline 
power  these  days,  and  everything  else  is 
secondary  to  the  automobile  which  has 
been  a  death  car  to  so  many  promising 
young  men  and  women.  mbs.  d.  p.  n. 


it  will  be  easier  to  do  away  with  the 
“haying”  visitor  we  farmers’  wives  so 
much  dread.  Also  that  the  time  may 
come  when  no  one  will  think  of  coming 
miles  on  'Sunday  to  arrive  at  your  home 
just  as  you  are  ready  to  prepare  for 
church  services,  expecting  a  good  dinner 
as  they  “know  you  are  always  prepared 
for  company,”  and  if  you  invite  them  to 
attend  church  with  you,  hoping  you  may 
not  need  to  miss  it,  they  tell  you  that 
they  couldn’t  think  of  going  to  a  strange 
church  with  the  clothes  they  came  in,  so 
it’s  back  to  the  kitchen  for  you  while  the 
men  folks  entertain  the  visitors  in  the 
coolest  place  they  can  find.  After  n  good 
dinner  they  say  they  must  hurry  back, 
‘‘Sorry  to  go  and  leave  you  to  wash  the 
dishes  but  John  hurries  one  so,  but  you 
come  and  visit  us,  but  be  sure  and  send 
us  word,  or  you’ll  never  find  us  home 
as  we  are  never  at  home  Sundays  since 
we  got  the  car.”  You  go  back  to  the 
house  to  your  spoiled  Sunday,  too  tired 
even  to  feel  good,  and  declare  you’ll  never 
visit  even  your  worst  enemy  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  word  of  friendly  warning. 


Recreation  in  the  Farm 
Home 

The  time  is  past  when  the  farm 
family  suffers  from  isolation.  Good  roads, 
the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  rural 
free  delivery,  broader  ideals  of  community 
life,  the  Farm  Bureau,  club  of  various 
sorts; — all  these  things  have  banished  that 
old-time  word — isolation — from  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  farm  folk.  In  fact  I  have 
thought  sometimes  that  a  bit  of  the  old- 
time  isolation  that  we  used  to  read  about 
would  be  a  good  thing  occasionally  in  our 
own  times.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  we  do  want  to  find  time  for — and 
somehow  we  do  not  seem  to  get  to  them. 
The  modern  idea  of  rushing  from  one 
thing  to  another  is  becoming  a  part  of 
farm  life.  But  I  still  cling  to  the  idea 
that  modern  farm  folks  are  just  about  the 
best-read  class  of  people  in  the  United 
States  today.  And  I  still  believe  that 
the  greatest  of  all  recreations  in  the  farm 
home  is — reading. 

Fortunately  we  are  far  enough  from 
city  amusements  during  the  bad  weather 
that  our  own  firesides  seem  more  alluring 
than  a  distant  show  or  entertainment  of 
some  sort.  We  have  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  we  read  to  improve  our  minds — but 
we  do  more  than  that — we  read  for  pure 
pleasure  and  recreation.  I  love  to  enter 
a  home  where  there  is  a  pleasant  litter 
of  fresh,  inviting  magazines  and  books. 
Nothing  else  gives  so  “homey”  an 
atmosphere  to  a  mere  house.  Much  of 
the  reading  in  the  farm  home  must  of 
necessity  be  done  in  snatches.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  off  reading  until  there  is 
an  hour  or  so  when  one  will  be  undis¬ 
turbed.  If  the  new  magazines  and  papers 
are  near  the  easy  chair  where  father 
drops  down  after  dinner  he  will  of  course 
pick  them  up  and  go  through  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  read  everything  in  a 
paper  or  magazine  just  because  we  have 
paid  for  it — not  at  all.  Go  through  them 
first — some  of  the  things  can  be  skimmed 
in  a  hurry.  Some  articles  will  be  laid 
by  to  be  read  carefully  when  there  is 
more  time. 

There  must  be  magazines  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest.  Our  daughter,  aged  10, 
has  had  St.  Nicholas  for  two  years.  I 
had  decided  that  we  would  not  subscribe 
for  it  another  year  when  presto,  she  read 
one  story  in  a  new  “St.  Nick”  that  held 
her  spellbound — and  first  thing  I  knew 
she  had  dug  up  the  old  numbers  of  her 
own  magazine  and  was  devouring  them 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  child  seems  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  magazines  we  older 
folks  enjoy.  She  never  fails  to  read  most 
of  each  issue  of  the  American.  I  have 
found  though  that  you  can’t  force  a  child 
to  read  what  you  think  he  should  read ! 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes — even 
among  children.  Of  course  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  no  pernicious  reading 
should  be  permitted  in  the  house.  But 
after  you  have  seen  to  it  that  there  is  a 
supply  of  reading  material,  better  let  the 
child  select  his  own  reading.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  always  go  through  the  farm  papers 
for  the  children’s  page. 

In  every  farm  home  there  should  be  a 
church  paper  of  some  kind.  I  don’t  care 
what  the  paper  is — but  nothing  can  keep 
us  in  touch  with  the  great  world  move¬ 
ments  for  good  as  a  church  paper.  Two 
come  into  our  home  every  week — and 
they  are  read.  I  find  myself  watching 
for  the  editorials  especially  in  the  church 
papers.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a 
man  of  God  reacts  to  events  that  are 
transpiring  in  our  world  today. 

Of  course  we  all  read  the  farm  papers. 
They  are  tools  of  our  profession  and  we 
could  not  run  our  farms  or  our  homes 
without  them.  What  a  lot  of  good  seed 
has  been  sown  through  the  medium  of 
the  farm  papers. 

We  must  have  a  daily  paper — but  we 
need  not  spend  much  time  reading  it !  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  a  lecture  trip 
and  was  moving  rather  rapidly  from 
place  to  place  for  a  week.  Actually  I 
did  not  see  a  daily  paper  for  four  or  five 
days.  I  said  to  the  young  man  who  was 
driving  me :  “Is  there  anything  going  on 
in  the  world?  I  have  not  seen  a  paper 
for  a  week.”  Yes — there  were  a  number 
of  things  going  on — but  none  of  the  good 
deeds  of  the  world  were  recounted  to  me 
at  that  time. 


A  weekly  current  event  magazine  sums 
up.  the  world’s  doings — and  one  may  be 
quite  sure  it  will  not  be  denied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  monthly  magazines  are  printed  in 
great  quantities — and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Some  magazines  we  take 
year  after  year,  and  could  not  feel  that 
we  knew  what  was  transpiring  if  we  did 
not  have  those  certain  magazines.  Others 
we  try  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  discon¬ 
tinue.  There  is  a  difference — just  as 
there  is.  between  people.  By  sending  a 
list,  of  eight  or  10  magazines  and  papers 
twice  a  year  to  a  reliable  agency  the 
price  is  materially  reduced.  If  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire  at  two  different  times 
the  price  does  not  come  all  at  once. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  confining 
all  the  magazines  and  papers  to  agri¬ 
cultural  journals.  We  must  have  those 
first,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  we 
farm  folk  are  kept  jiretty  close  to  the 
job.  We  can  sit  down  in  our  easy  chair 
near  the  good  light  and  get  completely 
away  from  our  cares  and  work  for  awhile. 
We  need  other  magazines  to  take  us  away 
from  home — to  broaden  us,  to  give  us 
the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint.  Then,  tooj 
we  need  other  types  of  magazines  for 
mere  entertainment. 

All  reading  is  not  cultural — some  is  for 
relaxation  and  entertainment — and  was 
never  intended  for  anything  further.  So 
by.  all  means  subscribe  for  and  read  mag¬ 
azines  that  will  take  you  away  from 
home  cause  you  to  lose  yourself  and 
torget  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing 
as  work !  How  much  better  you  sleep 
alter  an  evening  spent  thus! 

But  we  must  not  spend  all  the  money 
our  budget  allows  for  reading  for  just 
magazines.  We  must  not  forget  the 
books.  Just  because  we  happen  to  have 
a  fair-sized  library  is  no  reason  that  we 
need  not  buy.  new  books.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  making  of  books — and  when  it 
comes  to  purchasing  the  new  ones  we 
should  know  what  we  are  doing.  I  could 
give  you  a  list  of  books  that  appeal  to 
me  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  average 
farm  family — but  by  tomorrow  or  next 
week  I  should  probably  want  to  add  a 
tew.  However,  in  our  zeal  for  the  new 
books  let  us  not  forget  the  old  ones  that 
are  tried  and  true.  My  Browning  is  a 
personal  friend.  He  has  comforted  me 
in  sorrow  and  stood  by  when  I  was  fight- 
mg  for  my  bearings.  I  love  the  music 
or  Tennyson  and  the  ideal  running 
through  his  masterpieces.  For  simple 
majesty  what  can  equal  “Crossing  the 
Bar  .  My  .  much-worn  Emerson's 
Essays  continually  reveals  new  truths 
to  me — truths  that  have  flitted  across  my 
consciousness— but  not  clear  enough  to 
put  into  words.  “John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man,  is  a  great  book — and  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  “Lorna  Doone”  is  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  now  as  the  first  time  I  read  it 
I  am  very  partial  to  Dickens,  and  I  still 
ponder  over  George  Eliot. 

kast  year  we  bought  H.  G.  Wells’ 
Outlines  of  History.”  It  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we.  ever  made,  and  I  am 
glad  we  did  not  wait  until  the  copyright 
was  off  so  we  could  get  it  cheaper/  The 
™an  ,of  the  house  read  it  first,  and  we 
had  it  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
for  weeks.  A  book  that  we  recently 
bought  and  have  all  read  and  discussed 
Is  The  New  .  Henry  Ford,”  by  Benson, 
it  is  well  written,  is  authoritative,  and 
gives  some  new  and  startling  sidelights 
on  the.  character  of  the  world’s  first 
billionaire.  The  book  has  been  passed 
on.  and  will  probably  be  read  manv  times 
this  Winter. 

Probably  most  farm  families  have  ac¬ 
cess  to.  some  good  library.  Here  in  our 
township  we  have  the  school  library  and 
two  church  libraries.  By  paying  a  dollar 
a  year  we  send  to  the  Cleveland  library 
and  borrow  books  there.  By  all  means 
get  access  to  some  library.  There  are  so 
many  books  you  would  like  to  read  that 
of  course  you  can’t  buy.  Some  we  would 
not  care  to  own— but  we  do  like  to  skim 
through  them. 

.  I  cannot  leave  this  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  topic  without  mentioning  reading 
aloud.  It  is  a  fine  old-fashioned  virtue, 
this  reading  aloud  and  I  wish  we  farm 
people  might  revive  the  habit.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  cozier  and  more 
homey  than  to  enter  a  farm  home  and 
find  the  family  all  gathered  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  living-room,  with  father  reading 
ft  book  aloud?  We  find  this  a  fine  wav 
to  manage  the  continued  stories — than 
no  one  has  to  wait  his  turn.  What 
happy  memories  of  such  evenings  may  be 
earned  into  future  years.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren.  take  their  turns  reading — why,  the 
evening  fairly  flies  when  it  is  spent  thus 
‘  and  how  vastly  more  soul-satisfying  is 
such  an.  evening  than  the  one  spent  at 
the  movie.  may  hoover  mum  aw. 

Sweet  Pickled  String  Beans 

This  may  not  be  same  as  Mohawk 
\  alley  beans  but  they  are  very  fine  in 
midwinter.  Tip  and  string  your  beans 
and  boil,  m  water  slightly  salted  until 
just  a  trifle  tender.  Drain  very  careful- 
ly,  pack  them  in  glass  jars  and  after 
filling  turn  them  upside  down  on  platter 
to  be  sure  all  the  water  drains  out.  Then 
fill  to  overflowing  with  boiling  hot  vinegar 
seasoned  as  follows,  and  seal  while  hot. 

To  each  quart  of  vinegar  allow  one  cup 
sugar,  a  few  mixed  spices  and  %  oz. 
mustard  seed.  Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar 
and  spices  together  for  about  12  minutes 
before  covering  beans  with  it.  You  may 
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OUR  BARGAIN  CATALOG 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

for  these  Genuine  U.  S.  Army 
new  O.  D.  Wool  Coats,  just  pay 
postman  on  arrival.  Cost  the 
Government  about  $8.00.  Made 
With  four  large  patch  pockets 
and  buttoned  down  flaps. 
The  material  la  of  the  finest 
all-wool  20  oz.  serge,  and 
melton.  Ideal  for  fanners, 
drivers,  and  all  outdoor 
workers.  Price  $1.99  plua 
postage.  Sizes  36  to  42. 

SIZES 
36  to  42 

BRAND NEW 
O.D.  WOOL 

COATS 


Goaishair.Socks 

~  ~Aw>gcc 


To  Introduce  6ur  catalog  W 
thousands  who  wish  to  save 
money  on  reliable  merchandise 
tve  offer  Genuine  Goat  Hair 
guaranteed  100%,  wool  socks, 
with  knitted  top  and  reinforced 
toe  and  heel.  They  cannot  be 
equalled  for  wear  and  warmth 
combined.  They  are  of  medium 
heavy  weight,  and  you  would 
rightfully  expect  to  pay  75c  to 
$1.00  a  pair.  Our  special  prloo 
to  make  new  customers— 

Three  pair  for  98o 
Plus  postage 

Dept.  R.Y. 


lewis  ca. 

Minneapolis  Minnesoia 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points, 

.  —quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included.) 

smyth-despard  ca 

833-839  Bboad  St.  UTICA,  N.  Y, 


„„.^T8Lon  plumbing  & 

SWfll  HEATING  SUPPLIES 


bargains  in 

STANLEY 


635  N.  10th  Street 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

The  largest  plumbing  supply 
house  in  Philadelphia,  offers  you  for 
10c  in  stamps  a  booklet  brimful  of 
high-grade  guaranteed  equipment. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Buy  Your  Engraved  X-mas 
Greeting  Cards  Now 

Send  ?5c  in  stamps  and  receive  postpaid  15  beautiful, 
assorted,  engraved  X-mas  cards  that  sell  regularly  for 
10c  and  6c  in  all  good  stores  ;  6  regular  10c  cards  and 
10  regular  6c  cards,  packed  in  neat  box  with  envelopes 
to  match.  Show  this  box  to  your  friends  and  relatives 
who  will  be  glad  to  order  one  or  more  boxes  at  $1  each. 
Think  of  the  extra  money  you  can  make  in  your  spare 
time  with  a  profit  of  35c  on  each  box. 

Empire  State  Distributing  Company,  Inc. 

108  Odell  Street  Schenectady,  New  York 


rAMotsWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
oOcts.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25« 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

,  Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

gg  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Tarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

/T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer* 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


steam  your  beans  instead  of  boiling  and 
it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  salt  them. 
If  you  prefer  other  spices  season  vinegar 
to  suit  your  own  taste. 

NORTH  COUNTRY 


Home  Candy-making 

Always,  if  possible,  select  a  dry,  sun¬ 
shiny  day  for  candy  making.  The  candy 
does  not  cook  so  quickly,  nor  so  well  on 
a  damp,  cloudy  day,  the  heavy  moisture 
in  the  air  having  a  rather  unpleasant  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  boiling  syrup,  so  that  a  longer 
time  is  required  for  obtaining  the  desired 
density,  while  the  color  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  finished  article  is  not  so  gooc 
when  the  cooking  is  done  under  wrong 
weather  conditions. 

Utensils  needed  are,  for  ordinary  home 
candy-making,  two  shallow  pans  for 
cooking,  cups  and  spoons  for  measuring, 
bowls  of  cold  water  for  testing  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup,  large  platters  for  cooling  and 
granulated,  or  confectioners,  sugar,  also 
dean  cloths  for  wiping  edges  of  pans  in 
which  cooking  is  being  done.  The  first 
step  is  the  making  of  a  goodly  supply  of 
either  French  cream,  or  boiled  fondant, 
or  both,  since  these  form  the  'basis  of 
practically  all  of  the  high-grade  candies 
offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  those  made  at 
home,  and  with  a  supply  of  properly- 
made  fondant  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
one  is  able  to  bring  out  a  wide  variety 
of  _  wholesome,  dainty  sweets  by  using 
different  flavorings,  colorings  and  fillings 
to  add  variety  and  taste. 

The  boiled  fondant  is  made  by  boiling 
together,  without  stirring,  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water 
and  half  a  teaspoon  of  pure  cream  of 
tartar.  Put  all  in  pan  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved  ;  bring  to  boil  and  boil 
with  a  steady  heat  until  right  consistency 
is  reached,  which  must  be  determined  by 
frequent  testing  of  the  boiling  syrup ; 
from  five  to  15  minutes  of  rapid  boiling 
will  be  necessary.  Never  stir  while  boil¬ 
ing.  Lift  bits  of  the  boiling  syrup  with 
a  fork;  when  it  “spins  a  hair”  so  to 
speak,  from  fork  tines,  drop  a  portion 
in  very  cold  water ;  if  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  worked  with  the  fingers  it  is 
done ;  remove  from  fire  at  once.  Wipe 
off  all  crystals  which  have  formed  around 
pan  at  top  of  boiling  syrup,  using  a  damp 
cloth.  Pour  into  platters  which  have 
been  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Begin  beat¬ 
ing  immediately  and  beat  until  mass  is 
cool  enough  to  work  with  tips  of  fingers, 
after  which  knead  until  light  and  creamy, 
when  it  is  ready  to  place  in  a  bowl,  ancl 
after  being  covered  closely  with  a  cloth 
wrung  from  cold  water,  it  is  to  be  set  away 
in  a  cool  place  for  three,  or  more  days 
to  _  ripen,  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
finishing  off  in  any  way  desired. 

This  work  of  finishing  off  the  candy  is 
the  most  fascinating  part  of  all,  and  one 
which  will  delight  the  children.  Small 
bits  of  the  fondant  are  pinched  off  with 
the  fingers  and  made  into  balls,  cone  or 
sticks,  as  desired,  and  these  are  dipped 
in  melted  chocolate  or  other  coating  so 
that  a  great  variety  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  made  from  the  same  batch  of  fond¬ 
ant. 

For  cocoanut  squares,  roll  out  a  piece  of 
fondant,  spread  with  shredded  cocoanut, 
fold  over  and  work  gently ;  cut  in  squares 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 

Dates,  English  walnuts,  pecan  kernels, 
etc.,  may  all  he  used  for  filling  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  fancy  can¬ 
dies  possible. 

The  uncooked  fondant  is  made  by 
breaking  the  white  of  an  egg,  quantity 
may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  into  a  bowl, 
add  equal  quantity  of  sweet  cream  ancl 
stir  in  confectioner’s  sugar,  until  as  stiff 
as  can  be  handled,  set  away  to  ripen, 
after  which  it  is  used  in  the  same  ways 
as  the  cooked  fondant.  Flavorings,  also 
colorings  to  be  used,  are  merely  a  matter 
of  personal  taste. 

These  delightful  homemade  candies  are 
not  only  much  more  wholesome  and  pure 
than  the  commercial  products,  but  they 
may  also  be  made  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  store  candies ;  then  the  work 
is  so  fascinating  that  the  children  will 
find  great  delight  in  bringing  out  attrac¬ 
tive  plates  or  boxes  of  toothsome,  dainty 
candies.  These  home-made  candies  are 
always  much  appreciated  as  gifts  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  market  article. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Dill  and  Mixed  Pickles 

So  many  people  have  asked  how  to 
make  dill  pickles  that  I  am  sending  a 
simple  recipe  that  was  given  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  dill  pickle  maker.  Place  layers 
of  pickles  in  a  jar  and  over  each  layer  of 
cucumbers  sprinkle  a  layer  of  dill  that 
has  seeds  on  it.  When  the  jar  is  full 
pour  over  the  pickles  a  brine  made  of 
seven  parts  water  to  one  part  salt.  Let 
stand  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they 
should  be  ready  to  use. 

Mixed  Pickles. — Two  qts.  onions,  2  qts. 
green  tomatoes,  2  qts.  small  cucumbers, 
all  three  cooked  separately  in  salt  and 
water  until  fender.  One  head  cabbage, 
one  head  cauliflower,  three  pints  vinegar, 
1  %  cups  sugar,  one  cup  ground  mustard, 
one  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  turmeric, 
one  tablespoon  celery  seed.  Steam  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower,  put  sugar,  mustard, 
flour,  turmeric  and  celery  seed  together 
and  mix  like  gravy ;  when  vinegar  boils 
put  in  seasoning;  mix  all  together. 

MRS.  A.  M.  MC  CORD. 


Push  ^«/Pull 

yAe^fbn  crief  A  ir*  Ch  amber  Bivins 


IET  us  call  the  inner  air  chamber  of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless 
j  Furnace,  “Push”; 

And  we’ll  name  the  big  outer  casing  “Pull.”  His  job  is  to 
pull  the  air  off  the  floors  as  fast  as  it  becomes  cooled. 


Now,  the  fine  thing  about  Moncrief  “Push”  and  “Pull,”  is 
that  they  work  together  perfectly.  “Pull”  (the  outer  casing)  is 
extra  big  and  keeps  the  floors  cleared  of  cold  air  so  that  “Push” 
(the  inner  casing)  can  send  up  warm  air  without  hindrance. 


you  about  them.  Write  us; _ 
tell  you  his  name  and  send  an 
attractive  book  on  heating. 

Eastern  Sales  Offices t 
E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 
177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.,  L.  1.. N.Y. 
F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Majestic-Moncrief 


A  “First-Aid”  Stove 

For  Farmers 


ONLY  25c 

for  Complete  Outfit  Consisting  of 
Cooking  Stove,  Fuel  and  Extinguisher 

Steaming  coffee,  crisp  bacon  and  eggs  in  the 
morning  without  the  bother  of  the  big  stove. 
Sterno  can’t  be  beaten  for  light  cooking.  It 
boils,  broils,  fries  perfectly.  Gives  instant  heat 
for  baby’s  milk,  water  for  shaving,  curling 
irons,  flatirons.  It’s  a  necessity  in  the  home. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  ad  and 
25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  East  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept  342,  and  we  will  send,  prepaid,  stove, 
can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

STERNO  SSBffiP 

Sterno  is  manufactured  under  U.  S.  Gov't 
permit  for  use  only  as  a  fuel. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


DIF  money d  AFC 

Olu  FOR  OLD  DAUO 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
November  21st,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  ‘‘ chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Fertilizer  bags  all  sizes  ...  2c  each 
Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  1c  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  if 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 


The 

Flavor 

0 

is 

Roasted 

In! 


-  ONE  POUNO  MET  tg -tatiSr 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *.  CHICAGO  *  PORTSMOUTH  ,VA 
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DREW  LINE  WATER  BOWLS 

Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  to  Buy 


DREW 


Ever  Since  1898-Better  Equipment  For  Less  Money 


Hay  and  Fodder  Grinder 


What  will  you 

FOuKS  DO  FOR  ME 
IF  I  FEED  YOU 


(WELL  MAKE 

BETTER  PORK 
AND  MORE  OF  IT 


ILL  TOP  THE 
PRIME  MARKET 
3T06  WEEKS  SOONER1 


I'LL  GIVE  25%V 
MORE  MILK  r 
ON  20%  LESS 
FEED  AND  FEEL 
THE  BETTER 
FOR  IT  J 


four  Cattle,Hogs 

'and  Poultry 
would  say  so  too 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  well  and  how 
soon  your  animals  respond  to  the  Letz 
System  of  feeding  home-grown,  home 
ground,  home  mixed  feeds. 

Dairy  cows  make  15%to  30%  more  milk.  Beef 
Cattle  are  ready  for  market  4  to  6  weeks  sooner. 

Hogs  make  WINTER  gains  as  cheaply  and  quickly 
as  they  do  in  summer.  Hens  lay  all  winter. 

Young  animals  grow  faster  and  thrive. 

Feed  crops  go  twice  as  far. 

Results  never  fail  when  you  cut  and  grind  rough- 
age  and  grains  together  as  explained  in  the  big  free 
LETZ  Feeding  Manual.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

LETZ,  1023 East  Rd., Crown  Point,  Ind.  MIXED  FEED  MAKER 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

'I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E, 
Londry,.Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE,  IND 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms,  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Clean  Milk 

is  Guaranteed 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5J4  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


“There's  only  one  method  whereby  milk  can  be  strained 
absolutely  clean  and  that  is  by  straining  it  through  ster¬ 
ilized  cotton,”  says  the  U.  S.  Government.  And  that  is 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer.  Sterilized 
cotton  discs  (cut  by  our  own  patented  process)  are  tightly 
selamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  so  that  all  milk  must  pass 

THROUGH  the  cotton.  That’s  why  we  Guarantee  this 
strainer  will  remove  ALL  the  dirt,  or  we'll  refund  your 
money. 

The  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  used  by  the  World’s  largest 
condensaries  such  as  Borden’s,  Helvetia,  Van  Camp’s,  Car¬ 
nation,  Mohawk,  Bowman’s,  etc.,  and  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Also  used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural 
colleges  and  by  dairies  who  furnish  the  entire  milk  supply 
for  a  number  of  cities. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of  these  strainers,  or  if  he 
hasn’t  them,  write  direct  (airing  your  dealer’s  name) 
for  •prices  and  circular.  Send  today ! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


^World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Stringy  Milk 

The  last  of  March  I  purchased  a  cow. 
The  man  I  bought  her  from  said  she 
would  be  fresh  the  first  of  August.  The 
first  of  July  the  milk  became  stringy 
and  I  stopped  using  it.  Instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  calf,  the  milk  has  come  back  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  teat  which  is  dry.  The  milk 
is  all  right  in  the  other  teats.  What  can 
I  do  to  bring  the  milk  back  ?  c.  M.  E. 

It  is  quite  common  for  the  milk  to  be¬ 
come  strong  in  taste  when  a  cow  is  near¬ 
ing  the  calving  time.  For  that  reason 
and  to  give  the  cow  a  needed  rest  it  is 
customary  and  advisable  to  dry  off  the 
secretion  of  milk  for  at  least  six  weeks 
before  calving.  To  accomplish  that,  when 
a  cow  is  a  persistent  milker,  start  the 
drying  off  process  eight  weeks  before 
calving. 

If  the  milk  becomes  strong  and  un¬ 
pleasant  in  taste  before  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  which  the  drying  off  process 
should  start  the  cow  should  be  given  a 
pound  dose  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt, 
dissolved  in  three  pints  of  warm  water 
well  .sweetened  with  black  strap  molasses. 
Give  it  very  slowly  and  carefully  from  a 
long-necked  bottle  so  that  none  of  it  gets 
into  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  else  fatal 
mechanical  pneumonia  may  result. 

After  the  physic  has  acted  mix  in  each 
feed,  until  the  milk  becomes  normal,  a 
tablespoon  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  the 
milk  does  not  soon  become  normal  it  is 
best  to  dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk  and 
it  may  then  come  normal  at  calving  time. 

It  may  be  added  that  one  should  also  be 
careful  not  to  give  the  cow  any  strong 
tasting  or  smelling  feed  before  milking, 
as  that  may  also  taint  the  milk.  It  is 
likewise  well  to  remove  the  milk  from  the 
stable  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn,  as  warm 
milk,  through  its  butterfat  content,  readi¬ 
ly  absorbs  strong  odors. 

When  the  milk  is  stringy,  as  well  as 
unpleasant  in  taste,  bacteria  or  germs 
may  be  considered  the  cause.  If  the  milk 
is  stringy  at  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  udder  the  germs  have  invaded  the 
udder  and  caused  mastitis,  commonly 
called  garget.  That,  we  think,  is  the 
cause  in  the  case  in  question.  You  could 
have  decided  that,  at  the  time  the  milk 
was  first  noticed  to  be  stringy,  by  set¬ 
ting  a  sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter 
of  the  udder  in  separate  bottles  which 
had  been  sterilized  by  boiling  and  labelled 
so  that  the  source  of  the  content  of  each 
might  be  known.  In  that  way  one  can 
determine  which  quarter  of  the  udder  is 
yielding  stringy  milk  and  the  milk  from 
that  quarter  may  then  be  discarded. 

iWhen  garget  is  the  cause  and  is  chronic 
it  is  incurable  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  milk  from  the  apparently  sound 
quarters  is  normal  and  fit  or  safe  for 
human  use.  To  determine  if  it  is  safe 
for  such  use  and  if  the  cow  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  value  as  a  milker  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense,  a  sample  of  the  milk  should  be 
tested  by  laboratory  methods  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  'Station,  dairy 
department.  In  the  case  in  question  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  quarter  that  has  gone 
dry  will  ever  yield  sound  milk  and  as  the 
cow  is  not,  apparently,  in  calf  it  might 
be  best  to  dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  sound  quarters,  unless  it  is  large  in 
amount,  and  then  fit  the  cow  for  the 
butcher. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that  then  we 
should  think  it  better  to  let  a  calf  nurse 
than  to  use  the  milk  from  the  function¬ 
ing  quarters  of  the  udder.  When  milk 
is  normal  at  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  udder  and  becomes  stringy  or  ropy  on 
standing,  bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils, 
not  in  the  udder,  are  the  cause.  The 
remedy  for  that  is  more  scrupulously  to 
cleanse  and  sun-dry  the  milk  vessels,  after 
using  a  good  washing  powder  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Steam  or  boiling  water  should  also 
be  used  for  sterilizing  purposes.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  cleanse  all  water  tanks, 
troughs,  etc.,  using  chlorinated  lime  in  the 
washing  water  used  for  that  purpose. 
When  garget  occurs  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  with  mastitis  baeterin  may  help. 
Consult  your  veterinarian  about  that. 

A.  S.  A. 


/Z^YET  away  from  the 
vLA  notion  that  the  first 
cost  of  a  permanent 
hollow  tile  silo  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  It  isn’t.  Prices 
of  Natco  Silos  begin 
under  $300 — freight 
paid.  Whatever  size  you 
need  you’ll  find  the 
price  is  little,  if  any, 
higher  than  the  price  of 
a  less  durable  Silo  of 
the  same  size. 

And  the  low  first  cost  is 
the  last  cost.  There  is 
no  depreciation  and  no 
repairs.  Your  Silo  will 
last  as  long  as  your  farm. 
A  Natco  Silo  is  easy  to 
Buy — easy  to  Erect — 
and  you  can  pay  for  it 
on  Easy  Terms.  Now 
write  for  Natco  on  the 
farm — our  free  book  on 
permanent,  fire-safe 
farm  construction. 

National  Fire 
Proofing  Co. 

815  FULTON  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and,  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


YOU  GANT  GUT  OUT  THOROUGHPMI 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 

i  £  1 3 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens. 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.25  a  bottla 
68  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


CRUMBS  Hanging 

STANCHIONS 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrest  ville.  Conn 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Noteworthy  Jersey  Cow 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  this  week 
shows  a  Massachusetts  Jersey  cow,  Kill- 
ingly  Torono  Lass  508624,  developed  and 
handled  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Faux. 

She  is  the  world’s  champion  junior 
three-year-old  in  the  305-day  division.  In 
10  months  this  Jersey  yielded  816.87  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  14,268  lbs.  milk. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  12,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

No.  2  white  oats  . . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  - - 

Flour  middling  . .  .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 
..$0.49% 
. .  .48% 

.  .  .99% 

. .  .981/8 

Per  ton 
. .  .  $30.40 
,  ...  32.90 
.  ...  43.90 
. ...  32.65 
. ...  35.40 
. . .  40.90 
, ...  44.65 
, ...  47.60 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  29-*Nov.  1. — 'New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  17-18. — New  England  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  annual  show,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  25-27. — Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Percy  Richard¬ 
son,  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Nov.  28-D'ec.  5.  - —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yard, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  1-3. — Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — ‘New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  24. — Holsteins.  Troy-Canton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  Association,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  28. — Ayrshire.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  26. — Guernsey  consignment  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Payment  for  Turberculous 
Cow 

We  had  our  cattle  tested  about  May  8, 
1925  and  had  one  reactor  which  the  ap¬ 
praiser  valued  at  $60,  $15  for  beef,  so 
we  were  to  receive  $30  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  we  got,  and  the  other 
$15  from  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  As  yet  we  have  not  received 
the  $15  from  the  government.  Could  you 
tell  me  where  to  inquire  about  the  $15 
which  I  have  not  received?  H.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  a  grade  animal,  up  to 
the  amount  of  $62-50.  If  the  appraisal 
is  for  a  greater  amount,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  adds  up  to  $25  to  the  State’s 
appropriation  from  its  funds.  That  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  have  received  the  whole  amount  due 
you,  $60,  less  the  $15  that  you  received 
from  some  other  source  for  the  carcass, 
in  the  State  payment.  That  is,  you 
should  have  received  $45  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  $15  from  whoever  pur¬ 
chased  the  carcass  of  the  condemned  cow 
and  nothing  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  You  have  evidently  been  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  part  the  government  at 
Washington  takes  in  the  matter.  The 
government  pays  nothing  unless  the  ap¬ 
praisal  value  of  the  cow  is  greater  than 
the  amount  ($62.50)  appropriated  by  the 
State.  If  this  matter  has  not  been 
straightened  out,  write  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
asking  for  the  amount  due  you. 

M.  B.  D. 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  Island,  Freight  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Lawrence  French  Coinmaek,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH 

Sunnyslde  Sales  Co*  Box  627  Danbury,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  h  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

L°lbe  young  jersey  bulls 

Registered  and  tested  for  tuberculosis.  One  yearl¬ 
ing  @50.00.  Two  fine  calves  of  two  months 
@25.00  each.  These  are  all  splendid  animals  but 
must  be  sold  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  prices 
are  ridiculously  low.  KENROSE  FARM,  West 
Berne,  N.  Y.,  Ford  Bunzey,  Manager. 

ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  Si.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone  3787 

DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale,^%fr 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ. 
Flemington.  N.  J.  ‘'The  man  who  sells  the  good  enes.” 

Milkinff  Shnrthnrns  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
IIIIIRingOnorinornS  hara  Oattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtoiivllle,  N.Y. 

Cows  FORSALE 

High  Grade  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  springers.  All  good  individuals. 

W000LAWN  FARMS,  Fishkiil,  N.Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

DOGS  | 

Airedale  Puppies 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  @15 
and  $20;  Females  @10  and  @15.  Born  July  27th. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

fiiiorrlion  AimHalne  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
UUafUian  ftllGUdlaS  disposition  and  blood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  Utters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$85 ;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BHANUKETII  lake 
KENNELS,  Krandreth  Lake,  Heaver  River  I’.  0.,  New  York 

Airorioloe  ages  ship  0.  D.  See  before  you 

AllCQalcS  pay.  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS  Madison.  N.Y. 

Gcr.  Shep.  (Poimse^s 

•  Jr  with  papers,  $25  up. 

Circular.  Training  Book  with  Pup. 

R.  GRAHAM  R.  F.  D.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

Pnliaa  Pune  Westrldge  Bred.  Fills  any  farmer’s  need. 
rUllbc  rU|ia  A  dog  to  tie  to.  Order  yours  today. 

WESTKIDGE  KENNELS  Danielson,  Conn. 

/'■AI  I  IF  DITDDIEC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
1,1 1 1,1.]  r.  1  III  I  ItiiJ  raised  stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  BBR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES 

Priced  to  sell.  ItOSELANl)  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Virginia 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs  i°BrtheerSteiiigewnnt 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine;  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

GEO.  RAUCll,  Oatskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N.Y. 

First  Class  FOXHOUND  Guaranteed  No.  1 

3  years  old,  10  Foxes  last  year,  $60.  No  1  RABBIT 
HOUND  $80.  «.  11.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

RUSSIAN  WHITE  SPITZ 

Female.  Thoroughbred.  Bred  Sept.  12th.  @25. 
PEACOCK  S  POULTRY  FARM  Winnebago,  Illinois 

FLASHY  POLICE  DOG  S5f&tJ  Sffl 

$85.  HEN  It  Y  REIGKR,  GALLIC  WON,  N.  Y. 

mai p  r.nnu  uniiNn  *mos-  N°oneliM  better,  $12. 

1*1  ALE  llUUH  nuunu  Coon  Hound  1  year  started  $21) 
O.  H.  RILEY  ...  Franklin,  Vermont 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y.,  ^fafrabbu 

and  pheasant  hounds,  and  spaniels  all  ages,  on  approval. 

lVTdl#1*  I? /"fc'Y ll nil fi rl  QNE  year  old.  Nicety 
lYJLaie  r  UllU  Started  on  fox,  good  ears 

and  voice.  *22.50.  O.  11.  KILE Y  Franklin,  Vt. 

Foxhounds  ™  °" S2SJ.  r“h‘ •  s*"“ 

Seth  Kennedy  Pleasant  Mt.,  Pa. 

FEMALE  FOXHOUND  LXnrth^eLdnyg  to^bVe^ 

NONE  BETTER,  $15.  0.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Wanted-AII  Breeds  Puppies 

Racebrook  Kennels  Orange,  Conn. 

Mala  Q|/|in|r  Hno  3  yearn  old.  88  Skunks  Inst 
male  OKUI1K  UUg  year.  First  $80  gets  him. 
O  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

FO  R  Cnirli.fi  Collar.  and  kabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

SALE  tnglisn  OBIIBTS  o,  K.  KENNELS  Miryd'l.  Maryland 

Scrtch  Collies— Welsh  Shepherds  &d"?verrsal  smp 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

$11  RegisterabLe  PUPPIES,  Champion  stock,  $35  to 
H  $75.  Wlrehaired  Fox  Terriers.  Scottish  Terriers,  Cock¬ 
er  Spaniels.  CHOWS.  TABQRDALE  KENNELS.  Dover  Plains,  N  T. 

M-sIp  Qhnnurd  Ptyn  *  mos.  Black  and  Tan,  from 
male  Ollcpdru  ruy  real  heel  drivers  $7.56, 
Female  $4.  OSCA  It  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 

American  Hull  Terrier  Puppies,  Write  vour  wants, 

H  MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  Oolevan,  N.Y. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Ps. 

GOATS 

Have  Swiss  Milk  Goats  w  “tb™Vo..>. 

^u/ivv  Milk  finale  I150  and  UP-  Higher  priced  than 
Onlbh  1*1 1  ■  K  UUdlo  gome,  but  a  great  deal  better 

BHARPLEB  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

DUNWALK  FARMS’  OUTSTANDING  CONSIGNMENTS 

To  the  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale 
AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.  OCTOBER  29th,  1925 

BONITO’S  FOREMOST 

A  Proponent  Son  of  Langwater  Foremost,  A.  R. 

Born  February  24,  1921.  First  Prize  Aged  Bull  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
and  Grand  Champion  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1925 

His  pedigree  is  a  rich  blend  of  the  May-Rose  and  Masher’s  Sequel  strains. 

FOUR  OF  HIS  DAUGHTERS 


Blue  Belle  of  Inverness 

"First  prize  two-year-old  at  Far  Hills. 

Primrose  of  Burkeville 

Born  November  26,  1923. 


Pansy  of  Burkeville 

First  prize  senior  yearling  at  Far  Hills. 

Snow  Drop  of  Burkeville 

Born  May  30,  1924. 


Included  in  the  offering,  also,  are  the  attractive  young  bull.  Imp.  Dunwalk’s 
Importation,  a  royally  bred  son  of  Vanity’s  Ashburton;  and  the  attractive  heifer, 
Sherwood  Cheerful,  First  prize  Under-year-lieifer  and  junior  champion  at  Far 
Hills  and  Morristown. 

All  Good  Useful  Breeding  Animals  Free  of  All  Disease 

DUNWALK  FARMS  GEORGE  sSupp,OTTINGER  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 


|  GUERNSEYS 

registerId  guernseys 

Two  exceptionally  well  bred  bull  calves 
about  eight  months  old  out  of  Imported  dams  and 
sired  by  Lake  Delaware  Prudential  out  of  Duch¬ 
ess  Prue  ofRiverdale,  only  daughter  of  Countess 
Prue,  the  world’s  champion  Guernsey  cow. 
Countess  Prue  was  sired  by  Bellfounder.  Lake 
Delaware  Prudential  sired  by  Langwater  Sybar¬ 
ite.  Accredited  Herd  39478. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  Delhi,  N.Y. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 
BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang¬ 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat, 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiwJl  DAIRT  farms,  «  t.  12$  It..  Pbila..  P» 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale— Guernsey  Bull  and  Bull  Galt  i^Accmd- 

ited  herd.  HliAHANT  FARMS  Kingston,  N.Y. 

SHEEP  .%  | 

SHEEP  WANTED  ?S££1S£ 

up  to  150, together  with  rams.  Only  those  that  have 
been  with  ram  and  under  four  years  wanted.  Give 
full  particulars.  J.  HIBBS  BUCKMAN  Langhorne,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  For  Sale 

Six  two-year-old  rams,  thirty-five  yearling  rams, 
and  about  forty  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  good  constitution.  Sheep  are  paying  now. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GREATWOOD  FARM  Plainfield.  Vermont 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  yk  y^e1!16 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

6  Cheviot  Pure  Bred  Ram  Lambs  Hnepa«t5 

WILFRED  WHEELER  Hatchville,  Mass. 

Buy  a  Good  sh^a  Rambouillet  Ram  “Ifu^iiock6 

Also  Delaines  and  Shrupsh’s.  TOWNSEND  S  SON.  Interlaken.  N.Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  famteJked 

by  Wardwell  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshires  steve.ns  hkos.,  tviuon,  n.  y. 

Qhrnnohirne  10  Yearling  Rams  and  Ham  Lambs, 
onrupiiwes  Ewes  all  ages.  A.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.T. 

Rpff  Shrnnehirp  Ram«  Imp-8tk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

BBg.  onrupbnire  ndUlb  WILLIAMS  FARM.  Petenlwronsh,  N.  H. 

rnrp„|_  Dclaino  Merino  and  Karakul  Rams  and 

TUI  OdlC  UBIdlllB,  Ewes.  CLARE  GREGORY  Ml.  Vliinn,  N.T. 

|  ARGE  Beg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Hams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 

L  Big  values.  lJriced  low.  LEROT  C.  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.T. 

Reg.  Shropshires  “d  S  ,. 

R  Meve "e'Lro" !  w^uon1.1^  y . Ra ms  a n d  Ram  Lambs 

.*.  HORSES 

Twenty  Choice  Weanling  Pony  Colts 

@40  and  @50  each.  FRED  STEWART  Linesville.  Pa. 

SWINE 


PIGS 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


PIGS 


FflR  CAI  F  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
1  v/iv  ghire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  tew 

Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr..  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M _ Lexington.  Mass. 


110  PIGS  FOR  SALE-1 1 0 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

Ail  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  @4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  @4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  @5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Wifi 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

BREEDING  Sows-Duroc-Jersey 

Registered  Stock.  Champion  strains,  8  e  1  e  c  t  e  d  from 
good  mothers  and  for  pork  production.  For  sale,  three 
tried  sows,  three  Fall  gilts,  fifteen  Spring  gilts,  all  open, 
all  inoculated  against  cholera.  Prices  from  $25  to  $85. 

JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH  HANKINSON _ Pennington,  N.  J 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  H APPENDING  Dundee.  N.Y. 


DCD|/QU|DCC  All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

DClllVOninCO  Wlnnt  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  J*a 

DUROCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs  send 
for  some  of  our  Fall  pigs.  We  offer 
some  of  the  best  6-wks.-old  pigs  we 

— - -  —  —  have  ever  seen.  Boars  or  sows  at  $15 

each  while  they  last,  KP8TI0  FAItMB,  Croton-on  Hudson.  H.» 


|  lliPnO^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  *  ^  **  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Patttngtoa  &  Son  MerrHleld,  N.  Y. 

DU  ROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N  Y. 

For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— @25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  H.  AH  AMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Oli  C  Q  U  I  D  C  G  Ihe  ideal  home 
n  COniKCO  pork-makers  are 
scarce.  We  offer  two  herd  sires.  Sows  with  pig  and  young 
stock.  Excellent  type  Mornlngslde  Farm,  Sylvanla.  Pa, 

Pnlanri-Chinas  e»ow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 
tered,  highclass.  S40  to  $50.  Fall  pig*. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

Pin-n  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshlres.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 
f  *6®  $4.00  each ;  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each.  Digs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  Include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Ilushore,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  £™snd 

/I  L'Yl  TT*  xt  ' _ m 


blood- 

.  .  _ _  @8  each, 

prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE  Newville,  Pa. 

(1  I  f!  ’«  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 
U.  I.  U.  5  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10.75  e’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  H.  HIM,,  Seneca  Pall#,  N.Y. 

peglstcred  ©.  I.  ©.  and  Gbciter  White  PIGS 


•I  Eugene  P.  Rogers 


WayvIlU,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


I  specialize 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  exper- 
..  ,  -  ience.  Oct.  prices. 

Males,  S3. 26  each;  females,  $3.60  each.  One  dozen. 
$36.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $6  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  O.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London.  Ohio 

Formic  for  killing  rats  and 
IcIlGlo  other  game.  Males, 
$8.60  ;  Females,  $4  j  Pair,  $7; 
Yearling  F  e  m  a  1  es,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  $86.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

_ _ W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

/tSKf*,  PFRRFTG  Either  color  or  sex.  Siu- 
lUintlg  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 


Fnr  Qolo  Four  REGISTERED  M’BIIN 

rui  OdlO  Susan  Gregory  Mb  Vision,  N.Y.  UUcllS 


Registered  PERCHERONS  Ao3*>*t«oot!££ 

WILLIAM  A.  It  El  I)  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


C.  H,  KEEFEK  &  CO. 


Greenwich,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-  Our  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 

together  with  a  few  grades.  This  herd  is  composed  of 
extremely  well  bred  young  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  The 
best  of  herd  sires  have  been  used,  and  the  animals  are 
very  fine  individuals.  Herd  is  under  Federal  and  State 
Bcfcrvision  for  tuberculosis. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

RoaL.E.T'd,yi^onumin  Hc«rrdd  oi  20  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

Also  about  twenty  heifers,  two-yr.-olds,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  May  Echo  Syl¬ 
via  breeding,  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  MCLENNAN  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  24,  1925 


A  record  of  more  milk 

and  cows  in  better  condition 

TEN  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1915,  we  began  the  manufacture 
of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds,  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving  dairymen 
feeds  that  would  make  them  the  most  money,  produce  more  milk 
at  lowet  cost  and  keep  the  cows  in  better  condition. 

To  accomplish  this  our  policy  has  been  to  consider  every  problem 
from  the  feeders’  standpoint. 

We  work  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
help  our  business  more  than  to  help  the  users  of  Tioga  Feeds  to 
prosper  through  their  use. 

^fhis  policy  is  consistently  maintained  and  in  the  ten  years  we 
have  not  known  of  a  case  where  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  did  not  make 
More  Milk  and  keep  Cows  in  Better  Condition  if  the  feed  was 
used  as  intended. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  user  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  we  hope  you 
will  use  them  this  season  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
value  of  Tioga  Feed  Service  to  you. 

Ask  for  samples  and  booklet. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  W.verly,  N.Y. 

( Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds 
has  been  proved  in  actual  feeding) 


^BLUE%- 

f&E  BRAND  M 


Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy-Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Ti-o-ga 

FEED  SERVICE 


-SPECIAL  0 EFLP  ! 

.SEPTEMBER  -  OCTOBER. 
GEMUlHt  IE ADCLAD  BARBER  WIREr 

*  .SPECIAL^ 

|  ostT?  it^ree^Trrvc^  <36  long  <x5  ordUrvqr>/  barbed  wire. 
^06  Ivf?  no  more . 


HTjE  COATlHC  OH  TMV6 

Barbed  wire  is 
v5EVEH  TIJ^ES  A5 
As  tae  Coat » H  cm  TMe 

tClHD  You  BEEN  U5INC, 

AHDTAE  COATING  IS  L£AD, 


full  So  rodf> 

#4.45 

paid  to 
Vour,YsTdt»'on  on 

lofe  of  Jd  spools 
or  more. 

The  Ieadcead  wire  (o 

.  /nouHD^VILLE.  W.VA. 

Orioinalor-s 

flnd  ^oley^cinutacturcns  of”  |EAPclap  Farm,  Poultry, 
^nd  lawn  per>c^6  ^tousc^M  8am  Roofing  v^idin^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.*’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.*  S.  Alexander 


Death  of  Cow 

Two  months  ago  I  bought  a  registered 
Jersey  cow  that  had  been  shipped  in  here 
from  Tennessee  about  three  or  four  years 
ago ;  had  been  tuberculin  tested  then  ;  the 
man  who  had  owned  her  since  guaranteed 
her  to  be  perfectly  sound.  I  brought  her 
home ;  she  had  a  bad  cough.  I  did  not 
pay  mueh  attention  to  it:  Two  men  who 
had  looked  at  the  cow  before  I  bought 
her  said  she  had  a  growth  of  some  kind 
in  her  side  that  would  roll  around  when 
she  breathed.  Her  left  side  was  larger  ; 
she  also  had  a  lump  on  the  side  of  her 
face  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  not 
noticeable  unless  you  looked  closely.  On 
Saturday  she  was  apparently  well  Sun¬ 
day  morning  she  was  droopy  and  would 
not  eat,  and  Monday  was  dead.  The 
place  on  her  side  had  puffed  out  as  big  as 
a  gallon  bucket,  and  before  we  could 
bury  her,  a  very  offensive  smelling  fluid 
that  looked  like  pus  ran  from  her  nose. 
West  Virginia.  c.  L.  B. 

The  fact  that  the  cow,  as  a  heifer,  was 
tested  with  tuberculin  three  or  four  years 
ago,  when  she  came  from  Tennessee 
should  not  have  been  considered  sufficient 
guaranty  that  she  was  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  when  you  bought  her  some  two 
months  ago.  It  never  is  safe  to  buy  a 
cow  without  having  her  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  unless  the  test  was  applied  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian  a  few  weeks  before 
date  of  purchase. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  apply  the  in- 
tradermic,  or  “tail”  test,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  al¬ 
though  the  subcutaneous  or  “thermal” 
test  may  not  be  perfectly  reliable  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  The  animal  to  be  test¬ 
ed  need  not  be  kept  indoors  or  any  change 
made  in  her  feeding  or  watering  before 
making  the  test  or  after  it  has  been  made 
and  one  is  watching  for  its  effect.  Nor 
does  the  temperature  of  the  cow  have  to 
be  determined  before  or  after  testing. 

A  reaction  to  the  test  consists  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  small  or  large  swelling  at  the 
point  of  injection  of  the  tuberculin,  which 
is  into  the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold  under 
the  'base  of  the  tail  and  a  little  to  one 
side  of  that  part.  The  swelling  persists 
for  72  hours  or  more,  but  the  reaction 
can  only  be  safely  or  correctly  read  by  a 
qualified  and  experienced  veterinarian. 

We  think  it  very  likely  that  the  cow 
may  have  been  tuberculous,  but  it  would 
be  impossible,  of  course,  for  anyone  to  as¬ 
sert  that  as  a  fact.  The  tuberculin  test 
is  the  only  certain  basis  on  which  such 
an  assertion  can  be  made,  but  the  veter¬ 
inarian  may  also  take  into  consideration 
the  physical  condition  of  the  cow  and 
note  any  -suspicious  symptoms  she  may 
show,  in  interpreting  the  reaction  or  de¬ 
ciding  the  stage  of  the,  disease,  when  it  is 
proved  present. 

The  fact  that  the  cow  coughed  right 
along  would  be  a  very  suggestive  symp¬ 
toms  of  tuberculosis.  The  enlargement 
on  the  face  may  have  been  indicative  of 
tuberculosis  affecting  a  lymphatic  gland, 
and  the  swelling  on  the  side  may  have 
been  tubercular. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
cow  had  swallowed  a  wire,  nail  or  other 
sharp  object  which  had  transfixed  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm  and 
the  sac  of  the  heart  causing  incurable 
traumatic  pericarditis,  or  heart  disease. 

A  veterinarian  might  have  diagnosed  the 
disease,  if  present,  by  listening  to  the 
sounds  made  by  the  heart,  noting  the 
character  of  the  pulse  and  testing  for 
weakness. 

When  a'  cow  is  affected  with  traumatic 
pericarditis  she  generally  becomes  more 
and  more  weak,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
and  may  fall  when  driven.  In  extra 
severe  cases  death  may  suddenly  occur  at 
the  time  of  the  excitement  of  driving.  In 
mild  cases,  however,  nothing  may  be  no¬ 
ticeable  during  life  and  the  presence  of 
the  lodged  foreign  body  is  only  discovered 
after  death. 

It  may  be  added  in  most  cases  of  pro¬ 
nounced  heart  disease,  such  as  has  been 
mentioned,  a  dropsical  swelling  is  seen 
about  the  neck,  brisket  and  sometimes  the 
floor  of  the  abdomen.  After  death  the  sac 
of  the  heart  is  found  greatly  distended 
with  a  foul-smelling  liquid  containing 
pus.  and  the  lodged  object,  or  its  track, 
may  be  found  at  the  same  time. 


WATCH  your  horses 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 

tendons,  stiff  joints,  troublesome 
growths.  The  instant  an  exterior 
ailment  appears,  treat  it  with  Gom* 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  Keep  this 
wonderful  remedy  readyfor  emergen¬ 
cies.  For  41  years  it  has  been  giving 
quick  relief  for  Sprains,  Spavin, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil, 
Wire  Cuts,  Musoular  Inflammation. 

Won't  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Thousands  of  farmers  consider 

Gombault’a  Caustic  Balsam  a  real  necessity. 
Don’t  be  without  it.  Get  at  drug  stores  for 
$2.00  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMB  AULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


TURN  SOFT  CORN  into  CASH  PROFIT 


MARTIN  CRIBS  WITH  MARTIN  DRYER 

attachment  cure  soft  corn  perfectly. 

AA2C5:  c 

Corn  is  money  this  year.  Save  and 

cure  every  bushel  of  it.  Write  today 

free  catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

74  Longview  Ave.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

5 iixx- 

SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organizations 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  p 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,.'  ’blearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California  lands. 

C.  L.  Seagraves ,  General  Colonization  Agent , 

Santa  Fe  Ity.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


0WEG0  WAGON  WORKS  °£!co 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  ^Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up^n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  ease  in 
question  an  old  abscess  burst  and  dis¬ 
charged  foul  smelling  pus.  Such  an 
abscess  may  have  been  caused  by  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  more  likely  would  be  due  to 
presence  of  some  foreign  body,  or  to  in¬ 
fection  following  a  bruise  or  wound.  An 
abscess  on  the  left  side,  high  up  in  the 
flank,  may  result  from  infection  from  the 
wound  made  by  tapping  the  cow  with  a 
trocar  and  canula,  when  she  was  affected 
with  bloat.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Truth  About  Sheep 

I  have  become  very  much  interested 
in  sheep  and  think  very  seriously  of  em¬ 
barking  in  the  business  in  a  small  way. 
I  have  been  reading  everything  I  could 
find  on  the  matter,  but  today  I  got  a  set¬ 
back,  as  I  was  reading  in  another  farm 
paper  what  a  farmer  had  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  keeping  sheep.  He  said  that  it 
took  two  or  three  acres  to  pasture  a 
sheep.  I  would  like  a  little  information 
from  some  of  your  sheep  men  if  conven¬ 
ient.  How  much  land  on  an  average  will 
it  take  to  keep  100  sheep,  that  is,  under 
an  average  management?  We  will  deal 
in  averages  to  get  at  this  matter.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  intensive  farming  or 
on  the  other  hand  too  slack  farming.  Is 
it  true  that  sheep  alone  will  run  a  farm 
out?  Do  you  think  it  a  good  time  to  start 
in  the  business  and  are  Oxford  Downs  a 
good  breed  to  start  with?  Would  they 
flock  well  up  to  100?  Will  they  breed 
early  enough  so  as  to  lamb  in  January 
or  February  at  the  latest,  and  how  do 
they  compare  for  wool  and  mutton  with 
the  Southdowns,  Dorsets,  Shropshires, 
Hampshires  and  Leicesters?  Can  a  man 
make  a  good  living  with  100  ewes?  Are 
there  any  special  sections  that  sheep  do 
better  in?  Come  on,  sheepmen,  help  me 
out.  S.  D.  WHITNEY. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  T. 

This  question  is  much  too  broad.  A 
whole  book  would  scarcely  serve  to  cover 
enough  ground  to  determine  the  average 
of  sheep-keeping  conditions.  I  am  glad 
to  share  the  little  knowledge  I  have,  but 
I  wish  I  might  do  it  with  an  accurate 
picture  before  me  of  the  conditions  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Will  this  man 
run  his  sheep  on  the  bush  pasture  of  a 
valley  or  on  the  barren  shaly  shingle  of 
precipitous  hillsides?  Will  he  winter 
them  in  a  snug  basement  or  in  a  shelter 
of  poles  and  brush?  Will  he  market  his 
lambs  in  April,  July  or  October,  or  after 
a  period  of  fattening  on  dry  feed?  What 
relation  will  the  flock  bear  to  the  other 
activities  of  the  farm?  With  these  ques¬ 
tions  answered  one  might  feel  justified 
in  offering  an  opinion  for  publication. 

In  general,  one  must  regard  all  farm 
animals  as  machines  for  turning  the  herb¬ 
age  of  the  earth  into  products  of  more 
use  to  man.  The  nature  of  the  available 
forage  largely  determines  the  products 
into  which  it  can  be  made,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  those  products  determines  the 
profit  or  loss  in  their  production.  The 
farmer  must  buy  his  produce  with  his 
labor  and  capital  before  he  can  offer  it 
for  sale,  and  that  being  the  case  it  stands 
him  in  hand  to  make  a  searching  study  of 
his  markets  before  he  ties  himself  up. 

If  there  is  any  land  in  the  East  so  poor 
that  it  will  pasture  only  one  sheep  to 
three  acres  a  man  would  better  sell  it 
or  give  it  away  and  move  to  some  other 
place.  We  have  an  old  vineyard  of  about 
three  acres  which  we  wish  to  take  up. 
About  an  acre  of  it  is  sod  and  brush,  the 
rest  is  bare  plowed  ground  with  the  vines 
still  on  it.  This  has  pastured  11  Delaine 
ewes  and  nine  lambs  from  April  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  lambs  will  average  about  60 
lbs.  each.  The  ewes  are  thin  and  in  poor 
shape,  but  they  have  cleaned  up  the  brush 
and  are  still  alive.  We  ran  70  ewes 
with  60  lambs  on  26  acres  of  Blue  grass 
and  orchard  grass  sod  in  an  old  orchard. 
When  the  Blue  grass  dried  up  in  mid¬ 
summer  the  lambs  were  turned  on  clover 
aftermath,  and  the  ewes  on  a  20-acre  pas¬ 
ture  of  standing  Blue  grass  and  Bed-top 
hay  which  had  pastured  cattle  in  early 
Spring  Now  that  the  rains  have  re- 
junevated  the  orchard  we  have  returned 
the  ewes  to  it.  This  gives  us  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  part-time  use  for 
each  ewe.  I  should  guess  that  pasture 
which  would  carry  1,000  lbs.  of  cattle 
would  carry  1,200  lbs.  of  sheep.  For 
Winter  feed  we  allow  one  ton  of  hay  to 
four  ewes.  If  one  had  good  Alfalfa  an 
acre  of  it  would  winter  10  or  12  sheep. 

In  theory  the  removal  of  any  crop  will, 
in  time,  exhaust  the  land.  In  actual 
practice  land  under  sheep  will  increase 
in  fertility  long  beyond  the  time  anyone 
now  alive  will  use  it.  I  think  this,  or 
any  other  time,  is  a  good  time  to  add  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  any  scheme  of  farming 
where  they  fit  in  well.  But  I  look  for 
lower  prices  on  all  mutton  products. 

Oxfords  are  fine  sheep ;  the  heaviest 
shearers  of  all  the  Down  breeds.  The  ob¬ 
jections  are  that  the  lambs  are  apt  to  be 
so  coarse  and  large  as  to  bring  a  lower 
price  and  the  wool,  known  as  “quarter 
blood”  sells  for  less  than  finer  grades. 
One  hundred  ewes  are  entirely  too  many 
to  begin  with  ;  start  with  20."  They  can 
be  bred  to  lamb  in  February.  Of  the 
breeds  mentioned  I  should  choose  South- 
downs  for  a  market  that  paid  a  premium 
on  fine  mutton.  Dorsets  for  hothouse 


200  bushels  oats,  300  bushels  ear  corn, 
and  200  bushels  potatoes. 

Of  course  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble 
from  dogs  killing  sheep.  I  have  kept 
a  shot  gun  and  rifle  Avhere  I  could  get  my 
hand  on  them  anytime,  and  the  dogs  have 
never  got  quite  far  enough  to  do  me  any 
damage  yet.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
Downs  breeds  do  better  in  this  section 
than  any  of  the  others.  There  is  not  one 
sheep  in  this  section  now  where  there 
used  to  be  20.  One  hundred  good  ewes 
ought  to  bring  in  about  $1,500  a  year  at 
the  present.  I  know  of  small  flocks 
around  here  that  average  $20  a  head. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  bbnson. 


Western  Farmers  in  New 
York 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
by  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Iowa,  on  page  1160,  “An 
Iowa  Farmer  Looks  East.”  Glad  you 
are  looking  this  way,  but  just  stop  look¬ 
ing,  and  come.  We  have  a  good  many 
western  people  here  now,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  satified  and  prosperous. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Western  As¬ 
sociation  and  holds  a  get  together  picnic 
every  year.  Oneida  County  also  has  the 
same.  The  R.  N.-Y.  explained  the  situ¬ 
ation  quite  fully  so  I  will  make  no  com¬ 
ments  but  say  come  on.  F.  A.  F. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Two  men  were  ordering  breakfast  in  a 
restaurant  in  one  of  our  Southern  States. 
The  first  one  ordered  the  usual  breakfast 
of  coffee,  toast  and  ham  and  eggs.  The 
second  man  said,  “I’ll  have  the  same,  but 
eliminate  the  eggs.”  In  a  few  minutes 
the  darky  waiter  was  back :  “Please, 
Boss,  would  you  repeat  dat  ohdah?” 
said  he.  “Just  the  same  as  my  friend’s, 
with  the  eggs  eliminated,”  was  the  reply. 
Followed  another  period  of  waiting  and 
the  darky  came  in  again,  and  in  his  most 
ingratiating  manner  said,  “Say,  Boss, 
would  you  mind  having  dem  eggs  some 
other  way?  I’se  powahful  sorry,  but  the 
cook  done  busted  the  handle  off  the  elim¬ 
inator.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


Sl\/|  ACT]  the  old  manure  wheel- 
" lTi-rY-kJ "li  barrow  you’re  using 
to  smithereens — you’ll  be  money  ahead 
and  lots  of  it.  It’s  costing  you  hours  of 
wasted  time— hours  of  back-breaking  work — 
driving  your  boys  and  hired  help  off  the  farm. 

It’s  a  “Silent”  thief  and  trouble  maker.  The 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  it  and  put  in  a  JAMES  WAY 

“BIG  BOY”  Litter  Carrier 

the  better  everybody  and  everything  will  be. Your  bams 
will  be  kept  cleaner,  sweeter.  You  can  dump  the  manure 
right  onto  the  spreader  with  but  one  handling — SAVE 
dollars  worth  of  liquid  manure — get  manure  onto  your 
soil  when  it  is  most  valuable — SAVE  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
A  “BIG  BOY”  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months  in  the 
SAVING  of  time  alone.  Read  these  letters: 


These  pet  lambs  belong  to  Mildred  C.  Betzler  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  sheep 
respond  to  petting  and  personal  care  better  than  any  other  farm  animal — 

unless  it  be  the  hen. 


this  year.  With  us  it  is  one  bright  spot 
among  a  number  of  dark  ones. 

A  few  sheep  work  in  fine  with  general 
farming,  but  the  man  who  makes  them 
his  sole  reliance  will  certainly  scratch 
out  a  lot  of  hair  before  he  masters  the 
business.  H.  R.  s. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  started  in  with  10  head  of  ewes,  com¬ 
mon  stock,  but  extra  good.  I  kept  them 
and  the  ewe  lambs  for  three  years.  I 
sold  all  of  the  ram  lambs  to  the  local 
butcher,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 


off  it  would  handle  three  times  as  many 
and  maybe  more. 

In  regard  to  these  question,  I  would 
say  that  any  of  the  breeds  that  Mr. 
Whitney  mentions  would  do  well  under 
average  conditions.  I  do  not  think  that 
sheep  alone  will  run  out  a  farm  if  a 
rotation  of  crops  is  kept  up,  as  I  am  get¬ 
ting  my  land  ip  better  shape  all  the  time. 
I  try  to  have  good  clover  hay  for  my 
sheep  every  Winter.  I  am  working  about 
20  acres  of  land  and  winter  20  to  25 
sheep,  three  head  of  cattle  and  one  pair 
heavy  horses.  This  year  I  have  raised 


lambs — not  much  wool.  Hampshires  for 
prime  heavy  lambs.  Shropshires  to  lift 
the  mortgage.  I  know  nothing  about 
Leicesters. 

Our  gross  income  this  year  will  run 
about  $11.50  per  ewe,  against  which  we 
charge  15  per  cent  depreciation,  or  $2.25 
per  head.  That  would  be  $9.25  for  a 
hundred  sheep  less  the  housing  and  gen¬ 
eral  form  overhead  charge.  If  that  is 
“a  good  living”  one  could  have  made  it 


sold  one  that  weighed  under  80  lbs.  live 
weight  at  four  months.  In  the  Fall  of 
1923  I  sold  all  of  them  and  bought  seven 
head  of  registered  Hampshire  ewes,  and 
have  19  head  now.  I  have  a  pasture  of 
about  100  acres  enclosed  with  woven 
wire.  There  is  about  10  acres  of  it 
which  has  been  cut  over  and  seeded,  the 
rest  is  young  timber  and  brush.  I  think 
that  it  would  pasture  50  ewes  and  their 
lambs  now,  and  if  all  of  it  was  cleared 


“I  wish  to  state  that  the  carrier  outfit  has  been”and  is  the  most 
satisfactory  piece  of  equipment  I  ever  bought.  It  was  evidently 
built  to  last  two  or  three  generations.” 

J.[G.  BUSTON,  Tazewell,  Va. 


Jamesway 

Equipment 

Includes 

Stanchions, 

Stalls, 

Litter  Carriers, 
Drinking  Cups 
and 

Ventilating 
Systems. 


t‘I  wish  to  say  that  the  ‘BIG  BOY’  which  I  installed  two  years 
ago  is  giving  me  perfect  satisfaction  and  I  could  not  get  along 
without  it  now.  It  would  be  terrible  to  go  back  to  the  wheel¬ 
barrow.  ARTHUR  M.  HAIG,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Thus  you  can  see  you  are  losing  money  and  time  by  not  put¬ 
ting  in  modem  equipment. 

Let  us  show  you  how  JAMESWAY  “Direct FromFactory” 

prices  v/ill  enable  you  to  equip  your  barn  with  real 
labor,  time  and  money  saving  conveniences  at  gi 


very  low  cost.  Just  write  for  our 

New  James  way  Book —  FREE 

and  see  for  yourself  how  you  are  paying  for  JAMES¬ 
WAY  Equipment  over  and  over  and  still  not  get¬ 
ting  it.  Mail  coupon  NOW  to  office  nearest  you. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  B-  13 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  Barn  Equipment. 

I  have - cows.  I  am  interested  in _ _ 


Name  . 


P.  o._ 


State . . . St.  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 
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All  Sorts 


Possibilities  in  Dog 
Breeding 


Several  months  ago  you  published  a  let¬ 
ter  inquiring  whether  there  was  any 
money  in  dogs  raised  by  a  farmer,  and  I 
am  venturing  to  give  my  opinion  and  a 
little  advice. 

If  a  farmer  will  study  dogs  as  seriously 
as  any  other  live  stock  and  give  them 
equally  good  care,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  add  substantially  to  the  farm 
income.  Almost  any  breed  will  grow 
better  with  the  run  of  a  farm  than  if 
kennel-raised.  But  the  prospective  breed¬ 
er  must  have  experience  and  knowledge  of 
blood  lines ;  the  breed  he  chooses  must  be 
on  the  boom,  not  one  that  has  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity ;  it  must  be  of 
hardy  type,  and,  unless  he  intends  to 
breed  very  extensively,  he  must  rely  on 
the  advertising  of  the  kennel  from  which 
he  buys. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  for  14  years, 
and  raised  Guernseys  and  Berkshires,  but 
I  have  never  known  any  animals  to  pay 
as  well  as  dogs.  I  finally  sold  all  my 
other  stock  and,  being  aware  of  the  great 
popularity  of  the  Norwegian  elkhound 
in  England  (and  America  always  follows 
English  fashions  in  dogs)  I  sent  an  Eng¬ 
lish  expert  to  Norway  to  buy  me  the  best 
available.  Now  let  me  tell  the  story  of 
one  female,  my  second  best,  whose  picture 
I  send. 

She  cost  me,  counting  commissions  and 
ocean  freight,  $656  when  she  arrived  at 
the  farm.  She  had  been  bred  to  a  cham¬ 
pion  in  Norway  and  whelped  about  a 
month  after  she  came.  Of  her  litter  of 
eight  I  retained  the  best  four  for  breeding 
purposes ;  the  other  four  were  sold  for 
$775.  One  of  her  daughters  I  later  sold 
for  $300  after  she  had  given  me  a  litter 
which  sold  for  $625.  One  of  those  re¬ 
tained  I  have  been  offered  $450  for  and 
refused. 

Of  course  when  one  specializes  in  dogs, 
one  has  heavy  kennel  expenses,  and  to 
obtain  such  prices,  one  must  exhibit  at 
the  leading  shows  and  win.  The  farmer 
could  not  do  that,  nor  could  he  bring  a 
show  specimen  to  such  perfect  bloom  as 
the  professional  can.  However,  he  could 
have  one  or  two  females  from  prize-win¬ 
ning  lines  and  breed  them  to  prize¬ 
winning  dogs,  and  he  could  sell  the  pup¬ 
pies  at,  say  half  what  the  big  kennels 
get,  and  make  very  good  money  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  if  he  bought  young 
puppies  to  start  with,  he  would  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  owning  show  dogs, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  expert  fancier  to  tell  much  about 
a  puppy  until  it  is  at  least  six  months 
old. 

One  word  more.  Any  good  breeder  of 
live  stock  can  soon  develop  an  “eye  for 
a  dog,"  and  just  as  soon  as  he  does  that, 
he  has  an  equal  chance  with  the  rest  of 

US.  BAYARD  BOYESEN. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  not  printed  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  what  the  average  citizen 
can  do  at  raising  dogs.  It  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  case,  and  must  not  be  considered 
as  average.  We  have  a  number  of  cases 
reported  where  people  have  met  with  com¬ 
plete  failure  as  dog  breeder — lost  their 
own  and  borrowed  money.  Like  most 
things  outside  a  few  familiar  farm  lines 
dog  breeding  seems  to  be  a  gamble.  Yet 
it  is  a  significant  thing  .that  in  most  pa¬ 
pers  there  ai*e  10  advertisements  of  dogs 
to  one  of  sheep. 


The  Business  in  Cancelled 
Stamps 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  at 
one  time  or  another  received  requests  for 
cancelled  postage  stamps.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  struggling  college  which  desires  the 
stamps — lat  other  times  some  equally 
hard  struggling  individual  is  after  them. 
Then  there  are  advertisers  who  call  for 
such  stamps,  and  many  of  our  people 
have  wondered  what  use  can  be  made  of 
them.  There  are  those  who  think  the 
stamps  are  washed  clean  of  ink  by  some 
chemical  process  and  reused  to  defraud 
the  government,  but  while  there  may  be 


some  effort  to  do  tl 's  on  a  small  scale,  it 
could  not  be  followed  long  without  detec¬ 
tion.  Two  years  ago  we  wrote  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department  about  this  and 
record  the  following  information : 

This  office  cannot  speak  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  of  any  individual  concerns 
dealing  in  postage  stamps,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  is  a  legitimate  one,  and 
the  high  prices  quoted  for  certain  stamps 
are  due  to  the  small  number  of  certain 
issues  remaining  in  existence.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  stamps  to  sell  for  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  collecting  postage  stamps,  and  the 
large  demands  have  led  to  placing  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  postage  stamps  on 
a  large  commercial  basis,  which  appears 
to  be  reaching  greater  proportions  from 
year  to  year. 

Not  only  are  unused  postage  stamps 
of  value  for  collections,  but  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  canceled  stamps.  Pur¬ 
chasers  of  large  quantities  of  canceled 
stamps  hope  to  find  among  them  some 
that  are  old  or  rare,  and  thereby  have 
considerable  philatelic  value. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  are  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  concerns  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 


ness,  as  in  any  other  private  business, 
but  the  nature  of  these  transactions  is 
legitimate. 

Quite  recently  the  Department  wrote 
us  again  saying  that  there  is  increased 
interest  in  stamp  collection.  It  seems 
that  stamp  dealers  will  often  buy  a  great 
number  of  common  stamps  in  the  hope  of 
finding  one  or  two  which  may  be  of 
value.  It  seems  that  the  Department  has 
established  at  Washington  the  Philatelic 
Agency  for  the  sale  and  'handling  of 
■stamps  for  collectors.  The  sale  through 
this  agency  last  year  amounted  to  $130,- 
000! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


'DOMESTIC. — Discovered  while  loot¬ 
ing  the  Fort  Pierce,  S.  D.,  National  Bank 
in  broad  daylight,  Oct.ll,  five  bandits 
were  forced  to  flee  under  gunfire  of  a 
pioneer,  dropping  $8,000  of  their  loot 
and  escaping  with  about  $3,000.  Joe 
Depner,  with  a  dozen  citizens,  hurried 
to  his  store  for  his  rifle  and  opened  fire. 
Two  robbers  returned  the  fire.  Other 
citizens  fled,  but  Depner  stood  his  ground. 
The  beai’er  of  the  loot  came  within  range 
of  the  flying  bullets  and  was  wounded, 
dropping  all  but  $3,000  of  the  money. 

The  search  for  Charles  H.  Ames,  air 
mail  pilot,  who  disappeared  10  days  be¬ 
fore,  ended  Oct  11  on  Nittany  Mountain, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
when  the  body  of  the  birdman  was  found 
in  his  wrecked  plane,  which  had  crashed 
against  the  side  of  the  hill.  Ames’  body 
was  found  in  the  cockpit  of  the  ship.  Na¬ 
ture  conspired  to  keep  the  fate  of  the 
birdman  unknown,  for,  when  discovered 
the  four  big  trees,  broken  off  when  the 
plane  crashed  into  them,  had  formed  a 
perfect  cover.  Under  these  four  big  trees, 
completely  shrouded,  rested  the  wreckage 
containing  the  pilot’s  body. 

A1  Waters,  Chicago  racing  driver,  was 
killed  and  20  spectators  hurt,  four  seri¬ 


ously,  when  his  automobile  went  through 
a  fence  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
grounds  Oct.  11.  Waters  died  on  the  way 
to  a  hospital.  Waters  was  on  the  146th 
lap  of  a  150-mile  race  and  had  just 
passed  the  grandstand  when  his  rear  axle 
broke.  The  car  turned  at  a  right  angle 
and  crashed  into  a  low  fence  where  the 
crowd  had  gathered  to  watch  the  finish. 
Thirteen  of  the  20  injured  suffered  frac¬ 
tured  legs. 

Six  Toronto  residents  were  killed  Oct. 
11  when  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
International  Flyer  from  Montreal  struck 
a  motor  car  containing  two  families,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city. 

The  pleasure  boat  Clara  B.,  owned  by 
Capt.  Ed  Arnold  of  Malabar,  Fla.,  and 
under  charter  to  the  Melborne  Farms, 
capsized  when  attempting  to  turn  about 
just  inside  Sebastian  Inlet,  27  miles 
south  of  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.,  Oct.  11.  Four¬ 
teen  are  known  to  have  drowned,  while 
several  are  reported  missing.  A  rough 
sea  made  rescue  work  almost  impossible, 
while  those  who  were  saved  are  severely 
cut  from  being  thrown  against  the  rocks. 
Most  of  the  party  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  surrounding 
territory  to  look  over  property  of  the 
Melbourne  Farms  Company. 

Robert  Murray,  farmer,  of  Burdett  and 
Mary  Erway  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  high 
school  students,  were  drowned  Oct.  9  when 
their  automobile  skidded  at  the  foot  of 
a  steep  hill  and  plunged  into  Seneca 
Lake.  Grace  Palmer,  another  high  school 


girl,  jumped  to  safety  just  before  the  car 
went  into  the  lake. 

'Six  sacks  of  registered  mail  slated  for 
shipment  to  Chicago  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  'Oct.  9  of  seven  bandits,  who  held  up 
and  looted  a  mail  truck  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  full  view  of  motorists,  pedestrians 
and  street  car  passengers  and  then  fled 
before  police  could  pick  up  the  trail. 
Nearly  all  of  the  $500,000  load  of  regis¬ 
tered  mail  taken  in  the  hold-up  was  back 
in  the  postoffice  Oct.  13  and  five  of  the 
bandits  were  in  jail.  Detectives  found 
what  they  believe  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  gang  in  a  garage  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Pedro  Harbor.  Under 
the  floor  they  found  part  of  the  plunder, 
and  in  a  nearby  field  they  dug  up  most  of 
the  remainder.  Only  about  $9,000  worth 
of  loot  is  missing. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Seneca  Indians 
of  New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  says,  do 
not  constitute  a  separate  nation,  and 
their  alleged  right  of  self  determination 
over  property  within  the  State  was  de¬ 
nied.  A  decision  of  the  court  Oct.  12 
upholds  that  of  the  District  Court  of 
Western  New  York  in  the  case  of  War¬ 
ren  Kennedy  and  Sylvester  Pierce,  In¬ 
dians  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court.  The 
Senecas  tried  to  hold  property  willed  by 
Nathaniel  C.  Patterson,  a  duly  enrolled 
Indian,  to  his  widow,  a  white  woman,  and 
their  children.  The  Indians’  court  held 
that  Mrs.  Patterson  and  her  children 
were  not  Indians  and  therefore  could  not 
claim  the  lands  which  were  part  of  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation.  Pierce  brought 
action  to  eject  the  widow  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  set  aside  the  probate  of  the  will 
by  the  Surrogate  of  Erie  County. 

President  Coolidge  opposes  loans  to 
foreign  governments  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  stated  at  the  White*  House 
Oct.  13.  While  the  government  has  no 
control  over  private  bankers’  advances, 
the  practice  of  asking  State  Depart¬ 
ment  approval  affords  opportunity  for 
the  Government  to  express  its  views. 
With  America  succeeding  England  as  the 
money  market  of  the  world,  the  volume  of 
private  loans  to  foreign  countries  mount¬ 
ed  to_the  unprecedented  height  of  $894.- 
455,350  for  the  period  between  Jan.  1 
and  Sept.  26. 

John.  W.  Weeks  has  resigned  from  his 
place  in  the  'Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  President  Coolidge  named, 
Oct.  13,  Acting  Secretary  Dwight  L. 
Davis  for  the  vacant  place. 


Countrywide  Situation 

This  is  the  active  time  of  year  for 
many  lines  of  farm  products.  The  mar¬ 
ket  situation  changes  rapidly.  Supplies 
are  generally  heavy  and  conditions  some¬ 
what  unsettled.  Among  the  leading  mar¬ 
ket  events  the  past  week  or  so  were  the 
rise  in  potatoes,  the  sharp  declines  in  the 
grain  and  cotton  markets,  the  active  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  apples,  the  decrease  in  the 
crop  outlook  for  peanuts  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  heavy  receipts  of  grapes  in 
city  markets. 

Apart  from  the  increase  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  and  decrease  in  sweet  potatoes 
and  peanuts  there  was  nothing  startling 
about  the  October  crop  reports.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be  a 
large  one  but  no  great  slump  in  price  is 
expected  because  the  demand  from  the 
mills  has  been  improving  and  the  ex¬ 
port  movement  is  .likely  to  be  heavy.  The 
price  dropped  considerably  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  23c  level  on  publication  of  the  re¬ 
port  showing  a  larger  crop  than  esti¬ 
mated  early  in  the  season.  As  for  sweet 
potatoes  the  decrease  of  a  million  bushels 
or  so  in  the  estimated  yield  simply  con¬ 
firmed  the  impression  that  the  crop  was 
almost  as  light  as  that  of  last  year. 
Wholesale  prices  have  ranged  from  $4.50 
to  $5  per  barrel  in  most  of  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  The  crop  in  Virginia  was  about 
10  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average 
and  about  20  per  cent  below  in  North 
Carolina,  while  South  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia  each  had  not  more  than  half  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  These  are  the  States  where 
the  dry  weather  hit  the  crop  hardest.  As 
for  peanuts,  the  crop  report  shows  a  27 
million  pound  decrease  since  the  Septem¬ 
ber  reports.  This  new  figure  is  nearly 
35  million  pounds  below  the  1924  produc¬ 
tion  and  compared  with  the  five-year 
average  shows  a  loss  of  132  million 
pounds. 

The  potato  crop  situation  showed  no 
great  change  in  October  so  far  as  total 
quantity  is  concerned.  Gains  in  Maine 
and  the  far  West  were  offset  by  some 
trouble  from  blight  in  New  York  and 
other  northern  sections.  The  price  has 
been  going  up  right  along  and  is  still 
rising  although  with  occasional  setbacks. 
The  active  buying  for  storage  in  Maine 
and  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  shows  that 
dealers  have  considerable  confidence  in 
the  price  outlook. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  were 
estimated  for  about  the  same  production 
as  last  reported.  Apples  are  doing  rather 
better  than  expected  in  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Washington  but  the  heat  caused 
dropping  and  damage  in  the  Southwest. 
The  result  will  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Ben  Davis  apples  in  mid-western  mark¬ 
ets.  Prices  of  apples  have  not  shown 
much  change  since  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son  for  Winter  varieties.  Baldwins  have 
been  selling  under  contract  for  future  de¬ 
livery  mostly  at  $3.75  per  barrel  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Yorks  in  the  southern 
apple  section  at  $3.50  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  The  ruling  price  of  Michigan  is 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York  State. 
The  quality  of  New  York  Baldwins  seems 
to  be  good  judging  from  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  A  grade  pack.  The  standard 
price  for  basket  stock  in  shipping  sections 
varies  from  $1  to  $1.25,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  city  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Tak¬ 
ing  barreled  stock  and  basket  apples  to¬ 
gether,  it  seems  that  eastern  growers  are 
getting  about  $1.25  per  bushel,  consider¬ 
ing  all  varieties  and  market  grades  to¬ 
gether,  while  in  the  northwestern  box  ap¬ 
ple  section  a  similar  range  of  prices  would 
be  $1.50  to  $1.75,  but  the  difference  is 
largely  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of 
packing,  box  style,  and  the  closer  grad¬ 
ing  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
western  irrigated  orchards  yield  heavier 
crops  than  most  eastern  orchards,  and  the 
northwestern  crop  is  good  this  year  any¬ 
how  so  that  probably  the  western  apple 
men  are  a  little  better  off  even  though 
they  have  not  much  of  a  market  for  very 
low  grade  fruit. 

Reports  from  the  Glasgow  market  of 
sales  during  the  first  part  of  October 
show  Jonathans  selling  at  an  average  of 
$6  per  barrel ;  Ben  Davis,  $4 ;  York, 
$3.50  to  $5.75 ;  Canadian  McIntosh,  $8, 
and  the  various  varieties  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  of  New  York.  $3  to  $6. 

The  corn  crop  shows  up  a  little  better 
according  to  latest  estimates  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33  million  bushels  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  five  years.  The  price  seems  inclined 
downward  lately  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
crop  has  been  cut  for  feeding  and  for 
silage  in  regions  where  the  hay  crop  was 
short.  The  comparatively  high  prices  of 
live  stock  will  lead  to  liberal  feeding.  The 
wheat  crop  is  nearly  175  million  bushels 
short  of  last  season  according  to  the  Oc¬ 
tober  estimate  but  the  real  difficulty  with 
the  market  and  the  cause  of  recent  de¬ 
clines  from  $1.40  to  $1.30  at  Chicago  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  foreign  market 
situation  and  doubt  whether  Canada  and 
South  America  will  send  much  grain  to 
this  country.  g.  b.  f. 


“Have  you  any  alarm  clocks?’’  inquired 
the  customer.  “What  I  want  is  one  that 
will  arouse  father  without  waking  the 
whole  family.”  “I  don’t  know  of  any 
such  alarm  clock  as  that,  madam,”  said 
the  man  behind  the  counter.  “We  keep 
just  the  ordinary  kind  that  will  wake  the 
whole  family  without  disturbing  father.” 
— Wheeler  Magazine. 


Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 

are  made  for  ponltrymen  who  demand  absolute 
quality  in  the  feed  they  use.  Diamond  Pick 
Scraps  are  made  in  our  own  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant  rigid  inspection.  Con¬ 
tain  only  selected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet, 
clean.  No  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no  hotel  gar¬ 
bage,  no  fish,  no  tankage  or  filler,  no  glass,  iron 
or  foreign  substances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in 
our  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing  with 
mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45%  to  50%  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre — sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer — 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  only. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- 146 A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

Feed  your  hens  cut  green  bone  and 
get  more  ecgs.  Cuts  up  all  scrap 
bones  easily  and  quickly — have 
cut  bone  fresh  every  day  for  your 
poultry.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Send  today  for  catalog  of  Feed  Mills, 
Phosphate  Mills,  Clover  Cutters, 
Grain  and  Shell  Mills. 

Easton  Eng.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  R  Easton,  Pa. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction  ;  large 
coal  capacity;  non-clinker 
grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation  ;  improved  ther¬ 
mostats;  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is 
positively  chill-proof  ;  fire¬ 
proof,  pas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  pro¬ 
fit.  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
AGFNT^  WANTFn  Writ©  for  particulars  about 
1  °  I  CU.  our  now  roof  pipe.  A  won¬ 

derful  invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  root. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.  301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila, 


Poultry  Advocate  tribal'  25* 


12  M0S. 
TRIAL 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  1  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Are  second  pen  and  second  hen  in  the  Vineland 
Contest.  Pedigreed  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— White  Wyandottes  Pullets,  bred  to  lay  and 

win.  $5  each.  OTSELIC  FARMS  Whitney  Point,  N.Y. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous  breeders. 

•  els.  Catalog  free.  AKTHUB  SEAHLES,  B-N,  Mil 


Cocker- 

Milford,  N.  H. 


Ann  WunlrnttPullole  for  Oct.  delivery.  Breeders  direct. 

*tuu  It  JLKU  II  rulluio  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

Promising  PULLETS  Leghorn 

Early  May  hatch — Range  reared.  Lay  November.  $2 
each ;  in  100  lots.  JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  S.  Y. 

For  Sale-S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Exhibition  and  egg  record  stock,  at  $5.00,  $7.50  and  $10. 
A  few  specials  at  $15.  Name  the  kind  of  a  bird  you  want 
to  strengthen  your  flock.  ROBERT  J.  BOYLE,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1393 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  October  2, 
1925,  and  total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind .  24  1568 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  20  1589 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  20  1539 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  37  1019 

Long  Meadow  Fin,  Pa .  24  1420 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  27  992 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  17  1538 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  15  1418 

Woburn  Pltry  Pm,  Mass .  20  1207 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  31  1091 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  20  1430 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  47  1709 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  42  1075 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  25  1400 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  17  1335 

W.  J.  Arenliolz,  N.  Y .  21  1159 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  35  1473 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  45  1792 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  25  1290 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  31  1972 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  25  1397 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  24  1050 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  15  1501 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  8  1182 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  10  984 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  5  759 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  12  1002 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  12  1204 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  16  130Q 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  26  1502 

White  Wyandottes 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio .  23  1139 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  19  1607 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  14  1191 

Tom  Barron,  England .  41  1423 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y .  34  1535 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  28  1430 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  19  1421 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds.,  Mass .  0  1204 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  34  1704 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  20  1930 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  3  549 

Carterloa  Fms,  Mo .  37  1892 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn .  20  1381 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  34  1590 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  12  1119 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  22  1637 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  5  640 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  21  1027 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  23  1815 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  20  1328 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  28  1367 

Alton  E.  Barber,  R.  1 .  6  519 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  37  1851 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  18  1481 

James  F.  Ewing,  Vt .  7  1153 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  13  800 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  9  771 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass . 24  1028 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  34  1750 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  30  1548 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  33  1030 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  27  1631 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  14  1433 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  20  1408 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  10  1557 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  17  1254 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  14  1433 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  23  1020 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  11  1193 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard,  Mass .  15  1048 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  20  1109 

Ed  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  25  1309 

Sunnyfields  Fm,  Conn .  13  1201 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  25  1288 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn .  17  1040 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  34  1471 

Abbot  H.  Smith,  Conn .  29  1089 

Fellows  Bros.,  Conn .  8  1188 

I.  W.  Mitchell  Conn .  23  1083 

Payne’s  Giant  Reds,  Conn .  9  1121 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  25  1221 

Foxon  Pltry  'Fm,  Conn .  24  1478 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  28  1619 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore .  43  2278 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  31  1501 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas .  10  1522 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  20  1353 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  37  1  027 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  23  1813 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  38  1871 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  34  1607 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  30  1040 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  0 .  18  1494 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  44  I960 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  39  1870 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  19  1380 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind . 22  1531 

Barlonw  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  26  1794 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  37  1018 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  12  1216 

Tanglowold  Fm,  N.  Y .  15  1245 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y.  .t .  82  1798 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  26  1551 

R.  C.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  20  1310 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  21  1514 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  13  1354 

Acrebridge  Fm,  Mass . 35  1539 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  18  1433 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Mass . 28  2209 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  20  1118 

Mount  Hope  Fm,  Mass .  10  1209 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  31  1914 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  23  1322 

Robert  0.  Cobh,  Mass .  29  1242 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  20  1247 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb,  N.  ,T .  21  1485 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  22  1401 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  25  1714 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  19  1526 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  8  1538 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  33  1922 

Gus  Walters,,  N.  J .  14  1481 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  26  1854 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  25  1617 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  15  1267 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  15  1183 

Leo  A.  Brouten,  Conn .  1  810 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  3  1006 

Small’s  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  10  1047 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  5  958 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  6  1451 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  29  1060 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  29  2089 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  20  1524 

Andrew  L.  Obr,  Conn .  15  1426 

Wm.  N.  Queal,  Conn .  28  131<) 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Fm,  Conn . 32  1832 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  39  1843 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  28  1874 

Tom  Barron,  England .  37  1493 


Total  .  3166  203062 


“Papa,”  inquired  Tommy,  “did  the 
school  teachers  use  moral  suasion  on  you 
when  you  went  to  school?”  “Oh,  yes, 
certainly,”  Tommy  was  informed.  “Rut 
they  accompanied  it  by  the  use  of  a  good 
hame  strap.” — ‘Capper’s  Weekly. 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  BRED 


TO-LAY 


Feed  your  hens  plenty 
of  minerals — leading 
poultry  authorities  ad¬ 
vise.  LIME  and  PHOS¬ 
PHORUS  are  vitally 
necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  birds,  and  to 
large  egg  production. 


FOS-FOR.-US 

TTie  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

FOS-FOR-US  is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble 
grit — made  in  three  sizes— for  hens,  pullets 
and  chicks.  Used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  by  leading  experiment  stations. 

At  your  dealer’s — 

.  ""TV  or  direct  from  us. 

.  ,ooi»bNET  U 

,0  — ^  FREE:  A  new  booklet 
ltd  and  samples  of  FOS-FOR* 
US.  Send  today. 

0<J*ur*» 

1  International  Agricultural 

v'fil  Corporation 

Dept.  It 

Columbia,  Tenn.' 

Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 
Name  . . 

Address  . 

Town .  State . . . 

^ - 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
lf-yearold  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  Galva¬ 
nized  Steel  Stove,  postpaid.  If  you  prefer  pure 
Aluminum  send  $3.50.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  and  without  argument.  1 
I.  PUTNAM  Rout*  1064-0  Elmira.  H.  V* 


*9  50Post 
£=Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention' 


barred  rnriiFDri  e 

PLY.  ROCK  l/ULIi£iK£iLi3 


your  flock  like 
nds  of  others.  It 


ip  the  lay  into 
they  have  for  thousand 
was  a  Parks'  male  that  siredC  AN  ADA'S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  maies 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  91%  increase 
in  laying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America's 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J-  W.  PARKS,  Box  T,  Altnona,  Pi. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery.  First 
hatch  Nov.  loth.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Lord  Farms  Strain  m.  M^tek’Ju.Ts: 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farm  Fairfield,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

|50  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jaetcahv6J; 

laying  stock.  Price,  W2  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C,  O,  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  84  each.  W,  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 

T)  ||  *  Large  healthy  birds— ready  to  lay— 

I  |P|S  bred  from  trapnested  hens  with  rec- 
^  ords  of  200  or  more  big  white  eggs, 
and  pedigreed  males  from  250  egg  dams.  Orders,  15  or 
more,  $2.50  each.  Jsme*  U.  Kuyh  It.  F.  1).  S  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Ship 
on  approval  always.  Catalogue  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  K.  !I0  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes  c 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fa 


Special  Price*  Cocks,  Hens 
Cockerels,  Pullets.  Won  all 
Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


REGAL  UlL;i„  Pullets  $1.75  ea.  and  up, 

nOKOA8  nniie  nyanuOIte  Hens  still  laying  $2.50. 
Cockerels  $3  to  $5.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
O.  A.  CARLIN  !-«  McALISTEItVIUUE,  FENNA. 

1  nnn  D.illnlo  Barred  Rocks— Perfect,  vigorous  birds, 
l,UUU  lUllcIb  I  to  6  mos.  old,  from  best-laying  strain. 
Write  Wlbery  Poultry  Farm  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 

— — .  i  . -  . 

D  A  PV  PUIPIf  Q  Bigdiscount 
DM  1ST  VrU  I O IV O  now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  dei’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbora’s' Hatchery.  349  Main  Si..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

Lesher’s  Laying  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Vigorous  Cockerels .  KS3  eachi 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland.  Pa. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

'Fancied  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  largo, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks' Marsh  Creek  Plt'y  Fm.,  Gettysburg.  Pa- 

PULLETS-CAPEWELL’S  S,  C.  ARLINGTON  REDS 

Lots  of  10  and  male,  $40.  Big,  husky  cockerels,  $7.50; 
lots  of  five,  $80.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

L.  C.  CAPEWELL  Windsor,  Conn. 

Q  P.  RpHq  From  selected  stock,  Show  and  Egg 
0.  U.  Reus  record.  Pullets,  $1,50;  Cockerels,  S2.50. 
D.  L,.  DITTO  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

I  .  ,  i  r,  I  Hens  $8  each— -Cooks  $5  each — Trio*  $10 

Light  Brahmas  ANNAB.OOKWIN  K.8  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  fw/roi- 

lurs  each.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  N.  H- 

Bronze  ani>  white  Holland  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppaugo.UngUland.N.T  *  1  w 

sale  Red  Bourbon  Turkeys  Kltchawan,  New  York 
Large  Stock  Poultryjurkeys,  Geese  dhua  rse  s!  pups5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 

rn  Fawn  and  White  nilFVQ  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

DU  Indian  Runner  UULIYO  c.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y, 


Odorless  —  Sanitary 

Scratching  Litter 

AMERICAN  Peat  has  a  marvelous  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture  and  odors.  It  is  clean  and  dry-safeguards  your 
birds  against  cold  and  roup  and  your  buildings  against  the 
fire  hazard.  After  serving  all  winter  as  litter,  it  makes 
the  finest  fertilizer  for  flowers,  gardens,  lawns,  etc, 

100  Pound  Trial  Bag,  $1.60,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Write  for  free  folder  describing 
"  The  Litter  Supreme.” 

AMERICAN  PEAT  CO.,  Inc. 

17  East  45th  Street  Dept.  R  New  York  City 


American  Peat 

The  Litter  Supreme 


>  Keep^ 
poultry 


W  u-free  from 

J  round  worms, 

cbpbrandS 

i  PULVERIZED  / ySs: 
L  TOBACCO 
IK  POWDER  j 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  C.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO¬ 
BACCO  POWDER  with  your  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of'  C.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  C.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  in  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50%  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roosts  or  in  nests  C.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
100-lbs.  bag  $4  f.o.b  Lancaster,  Pa.  Send 
$1  and  we  will  ship  you  postpaid  a  10-lb 
trial  package. 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 

Lancaster  :  :  Pennsylvania 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


AH  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  is  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing  all  through  and  surely  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  farmers  in  their  struggle 
for  justice  and  right.  MBS.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

Professional  writers  and  orators  often 
struggle  for  days  to  find  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  words  to  express  clearly  and 
forcibly  a  thought.  Many  of  our  people 
on  the  farms  excel  them  in  simple  spon¬ 
taneous  expressions.  One  might  write 
a  page  and  say  less  than  is  expressed  in 
the  one  short  sentence  above. 

I  am  enclosing  you  my  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  North  American  Insurance 
Company  of  Chicago,  which  I  took  out 
about  a  year  ago.  I  secured  the  policy 
in  connection  with  a  subscription  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  agent  who 
sold  me  the  policy  told  me  that  in  case 
of  any  accident,  or  in  case  of  death  from  ac¬ 
cident  I  should  receive  what  is  due  me  un¬ 
der  the  policy  and  I  would  receive  com¬ 
pensation.  Furthermore  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  would  stand  back  of  it.  He 
showed  proof  on  paper  where  people  had 
received  compensations  from  $10  to  $1,- 
000.  A  little  over  three  weeks  ago  I  had 
an  accident  while  loading  furniture.  I 
was  ready  to  go  home  and  my  horse  be¬ 
came  frightened  at  the  train.  I  fell  and 
the  wagon  run  over  me,  breaking  several 
ribs,  bruising  me  so  I  have  been  in  bed 
for  three  weeks  and  am  in  the  doctor’s 
care  still.  My  case  comes  under  Part  1 
and  2  of  my  policy.  I  have  written  the 
company  and  the  blank  was  filled  out  by 
the  doctor  attending  me.  Will  you  take 
this  matter  up  and  make  the  company 
pay  the  $10  a  week  for  13  weeks  as 
specified  in  the  policy?  They  are  trying 
to  get  out  of  paying  me.  G.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Neither  the  insurance  company  nor  the 
publishing  company  as  its  agent  dispute 
the  accident  or  the  way  it  happened.  They 
claim  it  did  not  occur  in  the  right  way 
to  entitle  the  sufferer  to  an  indemnity. 
The  best  insurance  authority  we  could 
find  says  that  there  is  no  legal  claim  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and  what  the 
agent  said  verbally  has  no  effect. 

This  is  a  very  limited  policy.  The 
figures  and  dollar  signs  are  displayed  in 
a  way  to  make  it  look  very  attractive, 
but  a  careful  reading  shows  that  you  may 
be  injured  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
without  the  right  of  an  indemnity.  To 
recover  you  must  be  hurt  in  a  particular 
way  defined  in  the  policy.  This  farmer 
was  injured  by  falling  and  being  run  over 
by  his  own  wagon.  He  would  have  a  legal 
claim  only  if  he  had  been  riding  or  driv¬ 
ing  and  if  the  accident  occurred  by  the 
wrecking  or  disablement  of  the  wagon, 
or  by  being  accidentally  thrown  from  it. 
No  indemnity  will  be  paid  unless  the  ac¬ 
cident  is  caused  by  the  means  and  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  policy.  You 
may  get  hurt  in  a  thousand  ways  but 
need  not  look  for  an  indemnity  unless 
the  “private  horse-drawn  vehicle”  is  re¬ 
duced  to  scrap  iron  and  kindling  wood. 
Of  course  an  occasional  accident  happens 
in  the  way  specified  in  the  policy.  An 
occasional  payment  is  necessary  as  an 
argument  to  sell  the  insurance,  but  the 
legal  disabilities  are  few  and  far  between. 
No  farmer  would  buy  them  if  he  knew 
the  technical  limitations  of  the  policy  or 
understood  just  what  the  three  big  pages 
of  printing  really  mean.  When  sold  un¬ 
der  the  assurances  reported  in  this  case, 
they  are  a  deception  and  a  fraud.  They 
are  usually  in  the  hands  of  subscription 
agents  who  woi'k  for  what  they  collect, 
less  the  part  that  goes  to  the  insurance 
company.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  make  any  promise  to  get  the  money. 
Their  verbal  promises  do  not  count.  Only 
the  printed  contract  is  considered.  None 
of  the  old  line  companies  write  these 
limited  policies. 

These  policies  were  devised  15  or  20 
years  ago  to  be  used  as  premiums  for  a 
cheap  class  of  papers  that  were  numerous 
at  the  time,  but  now  mostly  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Then  and  at  various  periods  since 
we  have  explained  the  delusion  in  them. 
The  scheme  does  not  work  the  second 
time  in  the  same  territory  and  it  is  only 
at  intervals  and  when  taken  up  by  other 
papers  that  interest  in  it  is  revived. 


I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
at  present  keeping  a  small  general  store. 
Some  time  ago  I  answered  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Knickerbocker  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Co.  of  your  city,  and  recently  one  of 
their  representatives  called.  The  price 
list  he  showed  was  somewhat  below  the 
prices  of  the  wholesalers  in  this  section. 
Their  terms  were  the  same,  2  per  cent  10 
days,  net  30  days,  but  they  demanded 
$100  to  guarantee  credit.  Same  could 
be  withdrawn  in  goods  at  any  time  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Will  you  advise  if  these  people 
are  reliable,  and  carry  a  full  line  of  staple 
groceries  at  all  times?  w.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

A  concern  by  this  name  employed  a 
membership  scheme  to  trap  grocers  a  few 
years  ago.  The  proposition  -looks  like  a 
scheme  to  get  your  $100.  If  you  part 
with  it  you  will  never  get  it  back.  legiti¬ 
mate  wholesale  grocery  houses  do  not 
make  such  propositions. 

Since  the  above  item  was  prepared  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  were  indicted 
on  “fraud  charges.”  It  is  reported  that 
$730,000  worth  of  “Buying  Service  Mem¬ 
berships”  were  sold  to  retail  grocers 
throughout  the  country. 

Perhaps  you  could  do  something  for 
me.  I  took  this  photo  from  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Art  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
cause  my  mother  is  an  old  lady  in  the 
Netherlands  and  I  thought  perhaps  I 
would  never  see  her  again,  so  I  would 
have  this  enlarged  picture  made.  I  paid 
$4.95  without  frame.  I  was  told  they 
would  frame  it  for  me,  and  if  I  was 
pleased  with  frame  they  would  give  back 
my  deposit  of  one  dollar.  A  man  col¬ 
lected  and  brought  my  mother’s  picture, 
but  it  was  such  a  sight,  I  did  not  know 
it  for  my  mother.  I  told  him  to  give  the 
photo  to  me  and  my  dollar  and  take  back 
the  frame.  He  said  he  would  send  my 
dollar,  also  photo,  but  I  have  not  heard 
from  him.  I  wrote  twice  to  the  address 
but  did  not  receive  an  answer.  Can  you 
do  anything  for  me?  I  would  rather 
have  my  money,  $4.95,  or  my  old  mother’s 
photo.  c.  p. 

New  York. 

This  transaction  met  with  the  usual 
result,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
return  of  the  photograph  which  is  valued 
so  highly  by  the  subscriber.  This  is  the 
meanest  part  of  the  proposition.  There 
is  so  large  a  deception  in  connection  with 
the  enlarging  of  photographs  that  we  ad¬ 
vise  against  dealing  with  these  concerns. 
They  always  tack  on  a  good  little  price 
for  the  frame  and  force  the  people  to 
take  same.  In  this  case,  the  Practical 
Art  Institute  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Superior  Art  Association,  but  we  can  get 
no  adjustment  from  either  concern,  or 
from  the  parties  who  previously  operated 
the  Practical  Art  Institute. 

I  am  enclosing  four  clippings  concern¬ 
ing  show  card  writing,  and  should  like 
your  opinion  of  same.  I  have  been 
“stung”  by  an  embroidery  and  portrait 
concern,  and  knowing  of  your  sound  ad¬ 
vice  in  such  matters,  I  want  to  know  if 
one  is  really  furnished  with  work  after 
the  course,  and  what  kind,  also  if  it  jus¬ 
tifies  the  outlay  in  money.  mbs.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

Three  of  the  advertisements  referred 
to  are  of  Toronto,  Canada,  show  card 
writing  schools — the  other  from  Detroit, 
Mich.  All  of  them  propose  teaching  you 
to  write  show  cards  by  correspondence 
and  then  you  can  earn  $25  to  $75  per 
week  at  home.  One  of  them  puts  it  at 
$2  per  hour.  These  propositions  are 
simply  easy-money  schemes.  We  know 
of  no  work  in  this  line  to  be  done  at 
home,  even  assuming  that  the  subject 
can  be  taught  by  mail.  The  postal  au¬ 
thorities  have  brought  fraud  orders 
against  some  of  these  schemes.  The 
show  card  schools  are  good  running  mates 
for  the  knitting  machine  swindles. 

Five  years  ago  this  Fall  I  invested 
$100  in  Inland  Marine  Corporation, 
through  an  agent  of  Stone  Seymour  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
to  pay  8  per  cent  interest.  I  received  in-  J 
terest  for  one  year  only.  I  would  like 
to  get  my  money  out  of  this  company,  as 
it  is  not  paying  me  anything  now. 

New  York.  mbs.  c.  w.  W. 

Inland  Marine  Corporation  is  out  of 
OusinesS,  and  the  stock  of  course  worth¬ 
less.  This  is  what  happens  so  often  when 
money  is  invested  on  the  strength  of  a 
plausible  story  of  a  stock  salesman  with¬ 
out  investigation.  We  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  the  word  “investigate.” 


Babnttm  Never  Had  One.— For  Sale: 
One  registered  Jersey  cow  with  bull  calf 
giving  four  gallons  of  milk. — Ad  in  Neo¬ 
sho  (Mo.)  Democrat. 
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cjhePail  Tells 

The  real  test  of  any  feed  is  the  milk 
pail.  It  shows  how  much  milk  your 
cows  are  making  from  the  feed  they 
consume. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  who  feed  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  to  their  cows  year  after  year  know 
that  they  are  getting  more  milk  per  hundred 
pounds  of  feed  than  they  ever  did  from  any 
other  ration  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  left  out. 

The  wonderful  Holstein  cow  above  shown  is 
an  example  of  what  is  being  done  by  good 
breeding  and  right  feeding.  This  cow  is  “May 
Walker  Ollie  Homestead,  300043,"  owned  by 
the  Minnesota  Holstein  Company,  Austin. 
Minnesota. 

She  is  the  champion  butter  cow  of  the 
United  States.  Her  record  is  31,610.6  pounds 
milk  and  1,523.23  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Her  owners  have  fed  her  Corn  Gluten  Feed  for 
years,  because  it  is  a  protein  feed  which  is  pure, 
safe  and  digestible. 

You  have  read  about  the  great  herd  of  100 
grade  cows  selected  from  200  high-producing 
herds  in  1 1  States  and  exhibited  at  Indianapolis, 
October  10-17.  Every  one  of  these  cows  made 
her  record  on  rations  containing  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  You  will  hear  more  about  them. 

•  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  your  cows  on 
a  Corn  Gluten  Feed  ration  for  high  production 
during  the  winter  months.  Write  to  us  and  we 
will  give  you  several  good  rations  which  you 
can  mix  yourself. 

If  you  prefer  to  feed  any  one  of  the  high- 
grade  commercial  mixed  feeds,  be  sure  to  buy 
the  product  of  a  manufacturer  who  uses  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  as  an  ingredient. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INCERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  F  R  E  1£  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  FAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Established  1842. 

0.  W .  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


RAYON  SILK  STOCKINGS 

Included 

With  Dressy 

^Salin 


FPXi/*1C0RRUGAT£D-plain-v  CR1MP 

^C*\  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

*N(J  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA.  - 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


►Adjusters 


hlthoutc  Bearing  Knock* 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
VEC  SALES  COMPANY 
Devt.  4,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Big  Incomes  for  Well  Drillers 

$2,500  lo  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Excepti  onal  opportunities  now  offered  in 
the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALL-STEEL  WELL 
DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

>121  Chestnut  St.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 
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SPECIAL  to  add  new 
customers — brilliant 


FREE  CATALOG 

of  other  big 
bargains  for 
men,  women 
and  children 


Rayon  silk  black  stockings 

With  shaped  back  seam  and  reinforced  toes  and  heels 
included  with  this  fashionable  one-strap  pump  of  rich 
black  satin  and  good  wearing  flexible  leather  soles  and 
rubber  heels.  All  for  $1 .49  if  you  order  today. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order  or  you  PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery,  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  01280,  size  and  width  or  all  numbers 
in  shoe  you  now  wear  ;  also  stocking  size. 

Women’s  Shoe  Sizes:  3  to  8,  Wide  Widths. 
Stocking  Sizes  :  8%  to  1  O.  Order  No.  0  1  280. 

f/lDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  10H83 

104  Hopkins  Place  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


GROW  ORANGES 
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GROW  oranges  where  quality  insures  profitable 
VJ  marketing.  Market  situation  in  United  States 
can  be  met  only  with  high  grade  fruit.  Marion 
County  oranges  grade  50  to  75$  "brights”  and 
‘golden.’’  This  is  home  of  “Pineapple”  orange  and 
here  the  “Parson  Brown”  was  developed.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  these  two  famous  Marion  County  oranges. 
For  free  booklet  address  :  Marion  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  806  N.  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Motels 

•America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows- Harrows- Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  Full  information  FREE. 

I  Built  in  2  sizes. _ Prices  f 

The  New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

,  Minneapolis,  Minn.’ 


Feeding  Pullets 

1  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pullets 
that  were  hatched  the  last  week  in  May. 
They  have  had  free  range  ever  since  they 
were  three  weeks  old.  They  have  had 
free  access  to  abundance  of  greens  such 
as  beets,  lettuce,  cabbage  and  grass.  I 
feed  them  a  commercial  growing  mash 
containing  dried  buttermilk,  in  hopper 
with  free  access  at  all  times,  also  scratch 
grains  morning  and  night  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat. 
They  have  plenty  of  perch  room,  free 
from  lice  and  in  a  sanitary  condition,  but 
they  do  not  grow  as  they  should.  They 
all  seem  to  be  lively  and  bright,  but  are 
never  hungry.  1  separated  the  males 
from  the  females  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks 
with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  which  I 
intended  to  mate  with  my  hens.  the 
males  I  keep  housed  at  all  times  grow 
fine,  much  larger  than  those  that  have 
free  range  and  are  always  hungry.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  better  this 
condition  of  my  pullets?  Is  it  advisable 
to  keep  male  bird's  with  large  overhanging 
comlbs,  as  'breeders?  Should  growing 
stock  be  fed  sprouted  oats,  say  sprouts 
V2  in.  long,  just  as  they  come  from  the 
grain  sprouter,  that  is  sprouts  and  oats 
combined?  R.  w. 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

If  the  pullets  have  free  access  to  a 
mash,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  display  the  same  appetite  for  grain 
that  they  would  if  fed  only  at  intervals. 
You  would  probably  de  well  to  limit  the 
mash  ration  and  feed  more  whole  grain, 
as  the  young  birds  should  go  into  .Winter 
quarters  in  plump  condition  with  the 
flesh  that  grain  feeding  gives.  The  mash 
may  be  given  in  greater  proportion  after 
laying  begins  and  there  is  need  for  easily 
digested  food  in  quantity.  Late  Summer 
feeding  of  pullets  should  be  whole  grain 
feeding  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
particularly  if  the  pullets  show  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  mature  too  quickly  on  a  heavy 
mash  ration.  Birds  that  are  confined 
will,  of  course,  become  heavier  than  those 
that  have  free  range,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  be  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  . 

Sprouted  oats  may  be  fed  to  stock  of 
any  age,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
labor  of  sprouting  will  be  justified  when 
chicks  are  on  range.  As  a  substitute  for 
other  green  food  when  birds  must  be  cun- 
fined,  sprouted  oats  are  excellent ;  at 
other  time®,  they  .may  as  well  be  fed 
dry,  steamed  or  boiled1,  the  object  of  the 
latter  processes  being,  not  to  increase 
their  nutritive  value  hut  to  make  them 
more  palatable.  M.  B.  D. 

The  Delousing  Tube 

My  opinion  of  the  tube  method  of  de¬ 
lousing  birds,  page  1160,  is  that  the 
sodium  fluoride  would  get  on  the  outer 
breast  and  outer  body  feathers.  When 
the  bird  came  out,  the  powder  resting  on 


VJIA  LUC  - - -  _ 

the  feathers,  in  order  for  it  to  stick.  In 
going  through  the  tube,  the  bird’s  feathers 
would  be  held  close  to  the  body,  so  the 
sodium  of  fluoride  would  not  get  to  the 
skin.  The  author  does  not  say  how  much 
sodium  fluoride  he  would  put  in.  I  would 


birds. 


rest  on  top  and  drop  off. 
Grantwood,  N.  J. 


W.  K. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed. 


CIDER  APPLES  Wanted  and  carloads. 

.JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tel  — Peekskill,  21-F-4 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand  I: 

milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y.  I 

WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do  gen-  1 
eral  work  around  house,  and  woman  to  help 
in  home,  one  or  two  days  a  week;  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  furnished  house  above  garage. 
Address  SUNLIGHT,  4091  St.  Paul  Blvd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per  ► 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Reliable  American  married  man  with  , 
some  experience  in  poultry,  incubation,  etc., 
on  game  farm  located  in  Southern  Pennsylvania; 
splendid  opportunity  to  learn  for  man  who  will 
interest  himself;  give  all  particulars,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  in  first  letter;  five-room 
cottage  with  all  conveniences  furnished.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  7658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced  poultryman  to 
take  full  charge  of  1,200  White  Leghorn  plant; 
room  and  board  furnished;  give  reference  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7069, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable,  experienced,  single  man  as 
milker,  for  herd  of  20  cows;  give  references 
and  salary  desired  first  letter,  j.  W.  SLOAN, 
Manager,  Condotawa  Farms,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  of  steady  habits  for 
general  farm  work  in  New  York  City  park; 
vacation  with  pay;  must  be  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  C.  J.  RENNER,.  New  York  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Park,  185th  St.  and  Southern  Boulevard, 
New  York  City. 

PARTNER  wanted  for  large  farm  stocked. 

equipped;  attractive  proposition.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Experienced  herdsman  and  dry-hand 
milker;  good  wages  and  living  conditions; 
steady  position;  address  with  reference.  BLUE 
RIBBON  FARMS,  Westport,  Conn. 

MANAGER’S  position,  farm  manager,  life  ex- 
perienee,  on  modern  farming  and  managing 
of  purebred  cattle,  doing  A.  R.  work  and  han¬ 
dling  modern  machinery  and  tractors.  Apply 
to  GEORGE  E.  ATKINSON,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good,  reliable  married  man  with 
small  family  for  general  farm  work,  also  to 
be  in  position  to  board  a  man  when  necessary; 
position  now  open;  state  wages  required  in  first 
letter.  A.  S.  CORTELYOU,  87  West  Main  St., 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  once,  a  man  who  is  able  to  take 
care,  of  chickens  and  dux;  wife  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  board  help;  must  be  a  good  willing1  work¬ 
er  and  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man;  house  free;  state  wages 
expected  and  give  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARTNER,  practical  poultryman,  wanted  for 
Long  Island  poultry  farm,  capacity  now  for 
1,000  birds,  no  limit  for  growing  to  a  big  undei 
taking;  all  products  sold  to  private  customers 
in  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7685,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  practical,  for  Long  Island  farm; 

steady  position;  state  wages  with  or  without 
board;  nice  cottage  to  live  in.  PAUL  MILLER, 

58  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted,  $50  month  with  board; 
steady  position.  BOX  468,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Protestant  couple  on  country  place; 

man  must  be  experienced  driver,  Packard  and 
Dodge  cars;  useful  in-doors  and  out;  wife,  cook, 
general  housework;  no  laundry  except  own;  mod¬ 
ern  bouse,  electric  range,  dish-washer;  pleas¬ 
ant  room,  hath.  Address  MRS.  LINCOLN  PIER¬ 
SON,  Watchung1  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  or  assistant,  assistant  gardener 
or  handyman  on  one  man  private  estate;  clean, 
single,  American,  references.  ADVERTISER 

7689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  Cornell  or  Connecticut 
graduate  preferred,  on  private  estate  40  miles 
from  New  York;  wages  $75  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  state  age,  nationality,  relig¬ 
ion  and  experience  in  first  letter.  GIRDLE 
RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  small  private  farm 
in  Connecticut;  must  know  how  to  run  Fora 
car  and  milk;  $60  month  and  board;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  farm  of  50  acres,  good  at  all 
work  with  team,  also  taking  care  of  them; 
must  be  honest,  healthy,  clean  and  agreeable. 
ADVERTISER  7701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring1 
Grove,  Pa. 

WANTED — -Experienced  man  for  milk  house,  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  $65  per  month,  house  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Address  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 

a  farm  wishes  position  as  teacher  in  a  eoun- 


all  branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  finest 
eferences.  Address  ADVERTISER  7677,  care 


truck,  tractor  and  general  work.  ADVER- 


nian,  general  farmer,  chauffeur  and  handy 
ith  all  tools;  wife  very  neat  housekeeper;  ref- 
>renees.  CHARLES  W.  MARTINI,  380  1st  Ave., 


take  complete  charge,  is  open  for  position  on 


wanted  by  experienced  American,  36;  fruit 


estate  as  general  hand;  over  six  years  in 


VERTISER  7602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ace,  etc.,  in  Winter;  Mowers,  lawns  in  Sum- 


POULTRYMAN  as  working  manager  on  large 
commercial  or  private  Leghorn  plant;  15  years’ 
experience;  at  present  in  charge  of  4, 000-hen 
plant;  three  years  in  present  position;  will 
furnish  first-class  trade  in  eggs  up  to  $10,000 
yearly;  married,  no  children,  age  40;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences,  inspection  invited,  ready  for  work  No¬ 
vember  15  or  later.  ADVERTISER  7603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  shepherd  desires  position;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7604  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  couple  with 
boy  four  years,  in  farm  boarding1  house  where 
supplies  are  furnished;  woman  good  cook  and 
manager;  man,  teamster,  milker;  details  first 
letter.  BOX  83,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  couple  desire  insti¬ 
tutional  work  by  December  1;  man  under¬ 
stands  gardens,  lawns  and  general  repair  work; 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted— Gider  Apples  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Cl. 


Older  Apples  Wanted  F.  £Tc<»nn. 


Wanted— Gider  Apples  in  Gar  Load  Lots  f£*0o  ii.ese 

in  first  letter.  JOHN  R.  CURTIS,  Box  175,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  Tel.— 1278-J,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Young  man  capable  of  managing 
small  plant,  wishes  year  round  work;  com¬ 
mercial  plant  preferable;  moderate  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7696,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  A.  R.  and  registered  stock;  will  board 
help.  ADVERTISER  7704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  working,  farm  or  estate;  American, 
34  years  of  age,  married,  no  children;  scien¬ 
tific  training,  15  years’  practical  experience, 
energetic,  capable,  good  reference  as  to  integri¬ 
ty  and  ability.  W.  D.  WIGG.  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  $50  month  and  privileges; 

state  qualifications.  F.  KENT,  235  Chestnut 
St.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 


WILL  lease  farm,  stock,  machinery,  etc.  to  re¬ 
sponsible,  experienced  farmer,  and  accept 
service  with  sunplies  in  return  for  rental;  im¬ 
mediate.  ADVERTISER  7702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  good  milker; 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  &  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm.  Orange 
Countv,  N.  Y.;  milking  machine  used;  year 
wound  job  for  right  man;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7608,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUITTRYMAN,  American,  15  years’  experience; 

capable  manager,  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  gardeners;  wife  board  men;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7664,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Single  farm  superintendent 
open  for  engagement  on  or  after  December  1; 
20  years  experience  in  management  of  up-to-date 
farms  and  estates;  purebred  Guernseys  and  Hol- 
steins,  production  and  distribution  of  high-class 
dairy  products;  I  have  made  good  and  can  furn¬ 
ish  references  that  will  convince.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  by  American  couple,  as 
caretaker  or  working  foreman  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  place,  or  take  charge  of  boarding  house 
or  small  hotel;  wife  fine  cook;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  deaf,  German  descent,  Prot¬ 
estant,  desires  permanent  boarding1  place; 
willing  to  do  some  light  work  in  consideration 
of  moderately  priced  board;  knowledge  of  farm 
work.  ADVERTLSER  7709,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  registered  cattle;  A.  R.  work, 
testing,  butter-making;  finest  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  Work,  farmer,  woodsman,  drive  truck, 
tractor,  handy  with  tools,  cut  cord  wood, 
timber.  ADVERTISER  7706,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  bandy,  country,  year  round,  gardening, 
etc;  estate  or  small  place.  ADVERTISER 
7705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale*  to  Rent,  etc. 


200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  C.  EVANS,  1004 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  good  dairy 
farm  in  Herkimer  County,  of  173  acres;  also 
25  head  of  cattle,  orchard  of  80  trees;  sightly 
location.  ADVERTISER  7663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE,  year-round,  country  home,  near 
shore;  improvements;  acreage.  LEACH,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


CRANBERRY  bog  for  sale;  30  acres;  Central 
New  Jersey;  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  in¬ 
vestment.  ADVERTISER  7600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GRAPE  farm  for  sale,  Dover,  Del.,  110  acres; 

fine  home,  all  modern  improvements,  electric 
light,  running  water,  hot  water  heat;  barns, 
cow  shed,  chicken  house,  wagon  sheds;  all  good 
condition;  two  sprayers,  tractor,  plows,  wheat 
drill,  manure  spreader;  fully  equipped  farm;  no 
agent.  ADVERTISER  7044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SEVEN-ACRE  poultry  farm  to  be  sold  at  cost 
of  home;  $13,000,  one-fourth  cash.  WALTER 
SWARTZEL,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  merchandise  and  feed  business,  one 
of  the  best  locations  in  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  two  miles 
south  of  Herndon,  on  the  new  Chantilly-Hern- 
don  macadam  road;  modern  poultry  plant,  good 
frontage  on  pike,  well  fenced  and  watered; 
four-room  house  with  sleeping  porch;  24  miles 
to  Washington  by  macadam-concrete  road;  for 
particulars  apply  to  C.  E.  FISHER,  Herndon, 
Va.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  50  acres,  good  soil;  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  7688,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SOUTH  Delaware  Riverside  village  farm;  money¬ 
maker;  price  $2,000,  cash  $500.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Farm  in  New  York  State  by  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  fully  or  partially  equipped,  by  No¬ 
vember  15;  cash  or  share  rent  later  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  7697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  city  property  or 
small  chicken  farm,  140  acres  of  good  land ; 
plenty  of  wood;  1,300  fruit  trees;  good  buildings, 
tools,  stock,  crops;  for  particulars  write  to  WM, 
JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  other  necessary  business, 
will  sell  my  640-acre  dry  farming,  grazing 
ranch;  raise  sheep,  cattle,  etc.;  near  Rio 
Grande,  altitude  7,000  ft.,  ideal  climate  for 
“T.  B.”  patients;  save  sanatarium  expenses; 

would  be  good  location  for  sanatarium  for  a 
doctor,  hot  spring  near;  inspection  and  cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Address  CHRIS.  ATTING- 
ER,  Servilleta,  (Taos  Co.),  New  Mexico. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  165  acres,  stock  and  machinery,  18  head 
purebred  Holstein-Eriesian  cattle;  must  he  sold; 
a  bargain.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  woodland,  borders  Mus- 
eonetcong  River  half  mile;  good  trout  fishing, 
excellent  hunting,  all  varieties  small  game:  in 
town  limits,  few  minutes  walk  to  national  high¬ 
way.  Address  OHAS.  E.  MENAGH.  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
rent;  the  place  will  be  rented  tills  Winter 
for  a  small  rental  and  there  is  employment  for 
the  tenant  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  7700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


partly  furnished;  5-car  garage  and  5  acres  of 
meadow  land;  on  State  road  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage;  unparalleled  opportunity  for  tea  house. 
MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


acres,  6-room  house,  barn,  4  acres  young 
grove;  mail  delivered;  school  bus  passes  house: 
$3,000;  10  acres  without  buildings  $1,500. 

HARRY  J.  ROBERTS,  Rt.  A,  Dade  City,  Pla. 


SALE  or  exchange,  200  acres  and  50  acres,  fruit, 
buildings,  timber;  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20  ACRES  between  Syracuse  and  Cazenovla  on 
transcontinental  highway;  roadside  business; 
good  buildings,  insurance  $3,150;  price  $4,300, 
terms;  moving  to  Orlando,  Fla.  J.  KIMBER, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Comfortable  farm  home  for  elderly 
gentleman,  Invalid,  able  to  care  for  himself; 
terms  and  particulars  to  “DOCTOR,”  136  Fort 
Greene  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 'New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1,10:  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorkex-.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  comb  and  extracted :  latest  price¬ 
list  free.  ROSCOE  E.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  umber,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
$4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


STEARNS  light  plant,  3  killowatt,  two  genera¬ 
tors,  110  volts;  56  batteries;  used  short  time; 
less  half  cost.  SEIDKLTON  FARMS,  Wasliing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


HONEY — Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  dark  clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  (4  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  water, 
feeds,  dairy  products,  etc.,  made  by  experi¬ 
enced  agricultnral  chemist.  Address  E.  L. 
SARGENT,  Chemistry  Department,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  In  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2(4  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One-horse  Hercules  stump  puller; 

state  price  and  condition.  FRED  HUTH, 
Esopus,  N.  Y. 

i 

WANTED — 50  cedar  posts  for  rustic  Work.  A. 
LE1SER,  Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2'/3  quarts,  or 
four  sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Bendenton  brand,  bast  in  the  land;  5- 
lb.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10.  BENJ. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1  postpaid; 

60  lbs.  here,  $6.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT, 
Wilawana,  Pa. 


WANTED — Large  tractor,  sawmill  and  heavy 
drawbar  work.  OLIE  DeMUN,  Beaver  Dams, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  large  incubators  of  modern 
make  or  sections,  also  metal  trap  nests.  THE 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb,  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $0;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover, 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover, 
$2.05;  circular  free  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reliance  crusher  with  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  IGNACE  SCHMIDT,  Box  23,  Bernards- 
vilJe,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Second-hand  bone  grinder,  good  con. 

dition,  suitable  gasoline  engine;  give  full 
particulars  and  price.  W.  D.  HAWKINS,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  new,  maple  syrup;  postpaid  $2.15  per 
gal.  0.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Today 

MR.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  am  interested 

in - ranges, _ — heating  stoves, _ gas  stoves,_ .oil  stoves, _ 

furnaces, - kitchen  cabinets,  vacuum  cleaners,  bed  davenports, 

cedar  chests.  (Check  article  in  which  you  are  interested.) 


Name 


Address 


“I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  this  year.  1  invite 
you  to  share  in  this  great  ^ 

saving.  My  new  book,  0^ 

just  out,  tells  you 
all  about  it.” 


This  Book 

Beats  20 
1  Big  Stores 

A  Save  i/3  to  1/2  at 
n  Factory  Prices 


W.  S-  DEWING 
President 

Here  Is  Our 
Policy 

30  Day s  Trial 
560,000  Customers 

24  Hour  Shipments 

25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delia  ery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else— QUALITY 


You  can’t  get  the  quality  the  variety  or  the 
value  in  twenty  big  stores  in  twenty  cities 
that  you  will  find  in  this  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  catalog.  560,000  satisfied  Kalama- 
l  zoo  customers  will  tell  you  that. 


f  yj/'  J^HHg9K8BBN99A  This  catalog  is  the  guide  book  of  the 
■  Stove  and  furnace  industry.  Every 

home  should  have  it.  Don’t  under 
any  circumstances  buy  a  stove. 
9k  range  or  furnace  anywhere  un- 

A  til  you  consult  it.  Over  200 

styles  and  sizes — all  of  the 
finest  quality,  all  at  rock- 

pit  bottom  factory  prices. 

^  New  Porcelain 

^  Enamel  Ranges 

^  ^  Here  in  this  book,  fully  illustrated 

W  with  many  color  pages,  are  heating 

stoves ;  gas  stoves  ;  coal  and  wood  ranges  in 
IP*  black,  nickel ,  delft  blue,  and  pearl-gray  porcelain 

enamel ;  furnaces— both  pipe  and  one  register  type ;  oil 
stoves  and  household  goods.  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  of  lasting  beauty.  Our  sales  on  these  ranges  increased 
300%  last  year.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Here,  too,  are  new  ideas,  new 
features,  new  improvements,  new  labor  saving  advantages. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 30  Days  FREE  Trial 

It  explains  our  generous  credit  terms — some  as  low  as  .$3  down  and  13 
monthly.  It  tells  about  our  30  days  FiREE  trial  in  your  home  and  360 
days  approval  test.  It  states  our  $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee — the 
strongest  ever  written.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  all  freight  charges.  It  also  tells 
how  we  give  you  24-hour  shipping  service.  With  this  catalog  we  send 
you  names  of  Kalamazoo  users  in  your  locality.  Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality ! 

560,000  Pleased  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  for  25  years.  You  have  seen 
our  advertisements  before.  But  have  you  ever  answered  one?  If  you 
haven’t  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  save  money 
on  the  same  plan  that  560,000  Kalamazoo  customers  know  is  right! 

Above  All  Else- Quality 

We  confidently  and  sincerely  believe  that  you  cannot  buy  better  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  those  made  by  Kalamazoo.  Remember :  we 
are  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company  in  the  world  selling 

_ _ direct  from  factory  to  family.  We  save  you  to  y2 

fr-* — — because  we  cut  straight  through  expensive  selling 
,,  methods,  giving  you  the  lowest  factory  price.  We  buy 

||  raw  materials 

II  in  large  quanti- 

ties.  We  build  in  f. 

“  '  . 'Wr  large  quantities.  / 

M  We  sell  in  large  ( ^ 

P  quantities.  Isn’t  it  Vm 

II  reasonable  then  ||| 

1 1  that  you  can  buy  |  J 

gU  better  quality  at 

lower  prices  from  to§ 

fl\  a  factory  whose  m 

- whole  inter-  §  f 

making  only  | :% 

PSKSSSSt  *  ’  »  ;  ’  i  ranges  and  f  J 

ZITi  II  |  furnaces  than  \  | 

av,-.  |  1?,  ^ V()|1  pan  any.  | 

©8  ft?*  Where  else?  Just  t  1 

1  1 1  /  get  the  latest  Kal-  /  j 

8  I  f  amazoo  prices  and  / 

'ill'  i  compare  them  with 

|  others.  Compare  the  J  M 

’  quality,  the  beauty, 

'  the  weight,  the  size.  f 


Cas  Stoves  Only 


j  Make  a  Triple 
u  Saving 
on  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace! 


1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  vB 

itself.  ?la|| 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  n 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalama¬ 
zoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  FREE  trial 
in  your  own  home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  is  like  until  they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself. 
Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  facts. 

Thousands  of  users  have  put  up  their  furnaces 
themselves  in  a  few  hours  time.  JTV— - 

You  can,  too.  t  , 


Good  Housekeeping 
®  Institute 

^^y°CSEKFFPINC 


A11  Kalamazoo  Gas  Stoves,  Combina¬ 
tion  Ranges  and  coal  and  wood 
Ranges  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Loomis,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen: 

Received  our  Emperor  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  perfect  condition.  Certain¬ 
ly  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  good  heater.  Also  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stove  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
sure  we  saved  $50  or  $75  by  send- 
.  ing  to  Kalamazoo. 

B  Thanking  you  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  as  it  arrived  here  in  less 
i  than  a  week. 

5  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Ronnberg. 


Union,  N.  Y. 

A  Gentlemen: 
gj|  The  furnace 
fjji  we  bought 
HR  works  fine.  The 
Kf  coldest  days  I 
have  it  82  in 
the  house  when  it 
is  10  b  e  1  o  w  out¬ 
side,  and  w  e  do 
this  on  coal  at 
$o.40  a  ton.  Last 
winter  all  we  burn¬ 
ed  was  6  tons  in  a 
big  8-room  house. 
T  h  e  amount  w  e 
save  in  the  price 
of  coal  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few 
years.  W  e  saved 
better  than  $100 
by  buving  a  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO. 

Yours  truly, 
Wesley  J.  Hanns, 
R.  D.  No.  2. 
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Cold  St  ora^e  Situation 


The  Fruit 

Part  I 

OKS  IT  PAY?— Is  it  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness?  Even  in  view  of  the  present 
high  building  costs,  is  it  a  profitable 
enterprise?  What  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  best?  What  size  house  should 
be  built?  How  should  it  be  operated? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  come  quickly 
for  consideration  whenever  cold  storages  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  paying  business.  It 
is  evident  to  anyone  that  cold  storage  concerns 
would  not  continue  operation,  let  alone  expansion,  if 
•their  financial  condition  did  not  warrant  it.  But 
whether  or  not  the  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  enter 
the  field  in  competition  with  well-managed  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  is  a  question  for  attention.  In  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  there  are  cold  storage  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  two  types:  (1)  The  large  commercial  stor¬ 
age,  50,(XX>  to  100,000-barrel  capacity;  and  (2)  the 
small  home  plant,  3,000  to  20,000-barrel  capacity. 
Can  the  fruit  grower  afford  to  enter  either  of  these 
fields? 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES. — *Of  course  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  refrigeration  are  the  same  for  all  commer¬ 


cial  plants  regardless  of  type,  and  these  have  been 
fairly  well  worked  out.  Not  only  do  we  have  re¬ 
frigerating  engineers,  who  are  versed  in  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  refrigeration,  but  most  folks  know  a 
few  things  about  the  mechanics  of  it  all.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  perspiring  motorist  observes,  as  he  in¬ 
flates  a  tire,  that  the  pump  grows  quite  hot  before 
ho  has  finished  his  task.  He  also  knows  that  if  by 
chance  he  over-inflates  a  tire  and  must  release  some 
of  the  air,  the  rush  of  air  is  quite  cool.  This  simple 
experience  is  the  basis  for  mechanical  refrigeration 
— a  gas  heats  upon  being  compressed  and  cools  when 
permitted  to  expand.  The  refrigeraton  engineer 
takes  advantage  of  these  facts.  First  he  compresses 
the  gas — ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  becomes  warm  during 
this  compression  process.  Then  he  cools  the  com¬ 
pressed  gas,  usually  by  water,  and  finally  allows  it 
to  expand  into  the  piping  system  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  cold  storage,  where  since  a  gas  cools  upon  ex¬ 
panding,  the  desired  area  is  brought  to  a  low  temper¬ 
ature. 

HEAT  AND  WATER. — Another  fact  of  common 
knowledge  that  has  its  counterpart  in  refrigeration 


we  all  learned  as  youngsters.  That  is,  to  put  a  pail 
or  tub  of  water  in  the  root  cellar  to  keep  the  apples 
and  roots  from  freezing,  during  especially  cool 
spells.  The  water  may  be  almost  at  the  freezing 
point,  and  yet  the  storage  does  not  freeze.  Why  is 
it?  Because  in  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  that  is  from  water  to  ice,  a  lai*ge  amount 
of  cold  is  absorbed  with  no  lowering  of  temperature. 
For  example,  it  takes  as  much  cold  to  change  one 
gallon  of  water  into  ice,  both  at  the  freezing  point, 
as  it  does  to  bring  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  176 
degrees  Fahr.  to  be  exact,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
freezing  point.  Likewise  in  changing  water  into 
steam  considerable  heat  is  absorbed ;  a  fact  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  an  automobile  cooling  system.  It  takes 
as  much  heat  to  boil  away  the  water,  already  at  the 
boiling  point,  in  a  Ford  radiator  as  it  does  to  heal 
six  changes  of  ice  water  to  the  boiling  point,  the 
water  being  drawn  off  each  time  that  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point  and  the  radiator  refilled  with  ice  wa¬ 
ter!  No  wonder  Ford  owners  are  warned  not  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  exercised  over  a  little  boiling  of  the 
water  in  the  radiator. 

SENSIBLE  AND  LATENT  HEAT.— The  engineer 


Bolling  for  Apples  on  Hallowe'en.  Fig.  503 
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distinguishes  between  these  two  kinds  of  beat.  He 
speaks  of  "sensible”  heat,  which  is  heat  that  can  be 
measured  with  a  thermometer;  and  “latent”  heat, 
which  is  heat  that  is  absorbed  by  a  body  in  chang¬ 
ing  its  structure  without  increasing  its  tempera¬ 
ture.  For  convenience  he  uses  a  unit  of  measure 
known  as  the  “British  Thermal  Unit”  or  “B.T.U.,” 
which  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  at  its  tem¬ 
perature  of  greatest  density — about  40  degrees  Fahr. 
A  pound  of  ice  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahr. 
when  melted  will  give  a  pound  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  but  the  ice  in  melting  absorbs  80  heat 
units.  One  hundred  and  eighty  heat  units  are  need¬ 
ed  to  raise  a  pound  of  Avater  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point,  but  it  takes  966  heat  units  to  con¬ 
vert  that  water  already  at  the  boiling  point,  212  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.,  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature! 

SUB  STANCES  USED  IN  REFRIGERATING.— 
So  far  we  ha\'e  been  speaking  of  water,  its  solid 
form  which  we  call  ice,  and  its  gaseous  form  Avhich 
Ave  call  steam.  Yet  all  materials  can  exist  in  all 
three  of  these  phases.  At  ordinary  temperature  iron 
is  a  solid,  but  it  melts  upon  being  heated,  and  even 
boils  to  give  iron  gas  at  high  temperatures.  But 
it  is  only  a  few  substances  which  because  of  their 
general  make-up  and  physical  properties  are  used 
for  refrigerating  purposes.  Ammonia,  carbon  diox¬ 
ide,  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  the  three  most  com¬ 
monly  used,  and  of  these  three  ammonia  is  the  most 
frequently  met  with.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  ammonia.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  a  high  heat  of  vaporization  as  compared  Avith 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide;  that  is,  more 
heat  is  absorbed  by  a  pound  of  ammonia  Avhen  it 
changes  into  gaseous  form  than  is  the  case  with 
either  liquid  carbon  dioxide  or  sulphur  dioxide.  To 
be  exact,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia 
at  zero  temperature  is  555.5,  carbon  dioxide  124.4, 
and  sulphur  dioxide  170.4.  Secondly,  ammonia  gives 
due  notice  of  its  presence  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  poisoning  or  injury  to  operators.  Carbon 
dioxide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  odorless,  although  quite 
poisonous.  Thirdly,  ammonia  is  liquefied  at  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure,  sulphur  dioxide  having  the  lowest 
pressure  of  the  three,  10.38  lbs.  per  square  inch  at 
a  boiling  point  of  zero  temperature,  while  ammonia 
carries  30.37  lbs.  pressure,  and  carbon  dioxide  has 
a  pressure  of  30S.9  lbs.  Incidentally,  it  is  because 
low  pressure  machinery  can  be  used  with  sulphur 
dioxide  that  this  material  is  so  extensively  used  in 
small  household  refrigeration  devices.  And  finally, 
ammonia  is  used  largely  in  refrigeration  plants  be¬ 
en  use  its  properties  are  better  understood  than 
those  of  any  other  material  that  might  be  used. 
Engineers  know  what  to  expect  of  it  and  how  to 
handle  it.  h.  b.  tukey. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


This  Trouble  About  Shipping  Flowers 

[There  have  been  several  printed  statements  about 
the  action  of  New  York  greenhouse  men  in  refusing  to 
ship  floAvers  grown  outdoors  after  October  1  to  city 
dealers  for  sale.  This  has  caused  much  confusion. 
Some  of  our  people  think  it  an  attempt  to  shut  out  of 
the  market  all  outdoor  growers  or  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  an  organization.  Others  think  it  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  dealers  to  shut  off  the  smaller  growers, 
and  there  are  other  claims  about  it.  This  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  Avho  grow  flowers 
as  an  entire  business  or  as  a  side  line.  So  Ave  have  ar¬ 
ranged  Avith  several  interested  parties  to  give  us  the 
facts — as  they  are  understood.  Here  follows  the  first 
statement :] 

THE  members  of  the  Flower  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  ship  out¬ 
side  flowers  after  October  1.  That  puts  an  entirely 
different  light  on  it.  We  cannot  or  do  not  intend 
to  attempt  to  interfere  AA'itli  any  action  that  may  be 
taken  by  others  Avho  are  not  connected  with  our  as¬ 
sociation,  but  recognize  if  you  Avill  that  the  com¬ 
mission  men  in  New'  York  are  merely  agents  for 
the  members  of  the  Flo\A?er  Producers’  Association. 
Their  living  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  greenhouse  men’s  product,  and  we  haA’e 
a  mutual  understanding  that  AATe  Avill  not  consign 
our  goods  or  in  other  words  employ  agents  to  sell 
for  us  who  aa’ ill  do  for  others  AAThat  we  refrain  from 
doing,  and  that  is  shipping  outside-grown  stock  after 
the  first  of  October. 

I  hope  I  have  made  our  position  clear  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  I  want  you  to  remember  one  other  thing  in 
forming  a  judgment  upon  this  action  taken,  and  that 
is  that  if  a  frost  comes  in  any  section,  the  flower 
buyers  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  greenhouse 
men  to  keep  the  market  supplied  Avith  flowers.  Last 
season  there  was  no  frost  until  the  first  of  November 
and  the  greenhouse  men  almost  without  exception 


lost  money.  This  year  a  frost  has  come  to  many  sec¬ 
tions.  Such  a  ruling  as  Ave  have  made  with  relation 
to  the  first  of  October  is  perhaps  unnecessary  this 
season  due  to  this  early  frost,  but  no  greenhouse 
man  could  be  expected  to  fill  his  place  full  of  early 
flowering  stock  to  keep  trade  going,  not  knowing 
Avhether  or  not  he  would  have  to  sell  in  competition 
Avith  outdoor  groAvn  stock. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hinder  or  restrict  the  sale 
of  floAvers  during  their  natural  floAvering  season,  but 
Ave  do  believe  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  compete  with 
c-utdoor-grown  flowers  in  October,  and  under  the 
circumstances  as  outlined  previously  with  relation 
to  the  variable  date  at  which  outside  flowers  would 
disappear  automatically  from  the  market.  We  do 
object  to  competing  in  the  wholesale  market  at  the 
hands  of  agents  employed  by  us  with  surplus  stock 
grown  by  millionaire  private  places.  We  do  not 
object  to  competition  from  what  we  call  legitimate 
cut  flower  growers,  those  men  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  living.  Wallace  r.  pierson. 

Connecticut. 


Western  Farmer  and  Eastern  Farm 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.— If  you  will  allow 
ne  to  intrude  into  your  family  circle  I  will  try 
to  give  Mrs.  C.  T.  of  Iowa  some  help  or  some  sug¬ 
gestions  about  farming  conditions  in  New  York 
State,  compared  with  conditions  in  the  West.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Iowa;  grew  up  in  Grundy  County, 


Evidently  the  stork  did  not  bring  this  baby.  It  came 
by  mail.  It  surely  is  a  prize  registered  package  to  be 
handled  with  care — a  necessity  in  every 
well-regulated  home. 


and  stayed  in  IOAva  till  I  wras  29  years  old,  then 
Avent  to  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota.  I  stayed 
there  8%  years,  then  came  to  Central  New  York.  If 
anyone  is  contemplating  leaving  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  1  know  they  aat ill  do  far  better  to  go  east  than 
to  go  Avest.  The  great  mistake  a  western  man  Avill 
almost  surely  make  in  locating  in  the  East  is  that 
he  will  almost  always  buy  too  large  a  farm.  One 
doesn  t  need  all  creation  to  farm  here,  as  he  usually 
thinks  he  needs  in  the  West. 

THE  CITY  TREND.— It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Eastern  States  are  not  farming 
States;  not  that  good  crops  cannot  be  raised  here, 
quite  the  contrary,  but  that  the  cities  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  and  the  drift  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  more  towards  the  cities  than  toward 
country  life.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Avould  no  doubt  find  that  if 
she  would  locate  in  the  East  some  of  her  four 
boys  and  two  girls  would  soon  be  “beating  it”  off 
to  the  city,  where  they  could  get  good  Avages  and 
short  hours  of  work.  Also,  the  same  thing  could  be 
said  of  ToAva.  If  there  Avere  cities  and  factories 
where  the  young  people  could  get  good  wages  and 
steady  employment  to  take  them  away  from  the 
farms  your  high-priced  land  would  go  to  nowhere, 
for  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  Avhy  land  should 
be  so  high-priced  in  the  West,  and  if  every  farm 
here  in  these  Eastern  States  was  put  to  its  full  pro¬ 
ductiveness  you  western  farmers  couldn’t  sell  one- 
half  of  the  stuff  you  raise. 

LAND  VALUES. — Farming  land  in  Central  New 
York  is  selling  for  from  .$25  to  $40  or  $50  per  acre. 
Good  land  and  lots  of  it  can  be  bought  for  $35  per 
acre.  Mrs.  C.  T.  would  find  that  120  or  140  acres 
Avould  give  her  family  plenty  to  do,  and  if  not  then 
plenty  more  land  could  be  bought  or  rented  later. 


Also  one  could  not  expect  to  raise  grain  crops  to  sell 
off  the  land  continually,  as  we  were  used  to  doing 
in  the  Western  States. 

EASTERN  SOILS. — Eastern  farm  land  is  not  near 
as  poor  as  Avestern  people  commonly  look  on  it  to  be, 
and  the  cost  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  not  nearly  so 
much  of  a  bugbear  as  westerners  commonly  suppose. 
Oat  yields  of  from  35  to  40  or  45  bushels  per  acre 
are  not  unusual,  and  $2.50  or  $3  per  acre  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  all  that  is  generally  used.  Nearly  all  east¬ 
ern  .soils  need  liming.  This  is,  of  course,  an  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  but  by  using  lime  and  a  system  of 
farming  where  most  of  the  crops  raised  are  fed  on 
the  farm,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  soil,  good 
crops  are  just  as  certain  as  they  are  in  Iowa.  Good 
clover  and  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  nearly  all  of 
these  soils. 

COST’S  AND  RETURNS. — The  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Eastern 
prices  are  higher,  and  the  last  few  years,  Avhile  Ave 
Avere  reading  about  western  farmers  letting  their 
potatoes  rot  in  the  ground,  Ave  Avere  getting  around 
65c  per  bu.  for  ours.  Taxes  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  not  so  high  as  in  the  West;  75c  per  acre  will 
catch  a  good  many  of  these  farms,  and  also  there  are 
good  roads.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  paved  public 
roads  are  found  in  New  York  while  an  IoAva 
farmer  never  saw  such  a  thing  outside  of  a  paved 
city  street.  No  IoAva  farmer  need  come  east  ex¬ 
pecting  to  buy  a  farm  and  in  a  fei\r  years  sell  it 
Avith  a  big  advance  in  price;  that  is  an  institution 
that  belongs  to  the  West,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  throughout  the  West  are  paying  for 
that  beautiful  principle. 

One  thing  must  be  said  in  favor  of  these  eastern 
farms:  If  one  has  some  money  to  make  a  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  them  he  has  a  chance  to  get  out  of  debt 
and  eventually  to  have  his  farm  paid  for,  and  in 
Iowa  under  present  conditions  he  can  never  get  out 
of  debt.  But  no  western  farmer  need  expect  to  be¬ 
come  wealthy  on  one  of  these  eastern  farms;  the 
cards  are  all  stacked  against  the  farmer  at  present, 
but  under  conditions  as  they  are  noAAT  a  person  Avho 
really  wants  to  OAArn  a  farm  has  a  better  chance  here 
in  the  East  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  oAArn  a  western  farm 
i-  rather  more  than  an  ordinary  man  can  be  expected 
to  accumulate  in  a  lifetime.  And  again,  the  fact 
that  the  cities  have  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply 
is  in  one  AATay  a  benefit,  as  one  can  get  employment 
during  slack  time  which  helps  out  on  the  income 
question.  s.  R<  martz. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Composition  of  an  Apple 

I  do  not  think  yon  have  ever  given  the  chemical 
composition  of  an  apple.  What  is  it  made  of?  How 
valuable  is  it  as  an  aid  to  digestion?  j.  b. 

Maine. 

TT  seems  doubtful  if  answers  to  such*  questions  will 
*  be  of  any  great  value — but  here  are  some  chemi¬ 
cal  notes  on  the  fruit: 

“The  composition  of  an  apple  varies  Avith  the  kind 
of  apple  and  AAdth  the  condition  of  ripeness.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
the  ordinary  Baldwin : 


\  cry  Green  Green  Ripe  Overripe 

Solids  . 18.47%  20.19%  19.64%  19.70% 

Sugar  (invert)  ...  6.40  6.46  7.70‘  8.81 

Cane  sugar  .  1.63  4.05  6.81  5.26 

Starch  .  4.14  3.67  .17  none 

Acid  (malic)  .  1.14  1.14  .65  .48 

Ash . 27  .27  .27  .28 


“The  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  starch.  An  overripe  apple  has  no  starch.  The 
green  apple  has  large  amounts  of  starch.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  apple  contains  11.30  per  cent  sugar. 

“As  for  the  effect  on  the  system — it  is  good.  The 
apple  cleans  the  teeth,  it  stimulates  digestion  in  a 
psychic  way,  the  apple  promotes  chewing  and  the 
secretion  of  all  the  digestive  juices.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  acids,  bases,  pectins,  sugars  and  minerals 
favors  a  free  and  natural  progress  through  the  in¬ 
testine.  The  apple  bulk  furnishes  the  necessary 
roughage  and  assists  in  the  digestion  of  more  con¬ 
centrated  foods.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  apple  is 
water  and  that  water  is  absorbed  by  the  body.  Tan¬ 
nin  in  the  apple  makes  a  palatable  flavor— it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be  bitter  or  styptic.  In  general  the 
apples  and  apple  products  are  from  a  chemical  and 
physiological  standpoint,  excellent  foods.” 


Advice  to  deaf  people — walk  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  road.  You  can  see  the  ears  coming  tOAvard  you 
while  those  coming  behind  Avill  naturally  turn  to  the 
right. 
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Seeding  Sweet  Clover  in  the  Fall 

I  have  about  one-third  acre  that  I  want  to  seed  in 
Sweet  clover  for  pasture.  Would  you  sow  the  seed 
this  Fall,  say  in  November?  J.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

WEET  clover  is  usually  sown  in  the  early 
Spring ;  however,  in  the  last  few  years  some 
farmers  have  been  reporting  excellent  success  with 
late  Fall  sowing.  The  idea  of  the  late  Fall  sowing 
is  to  put  it  in  sufficiently  late  so  that  it  will  not 
germinate  this  Fall,  but  will  have  worked  itself  into 
the  first  inch  of  soil  during  the  Winter,  and  thus 
start  germinating  exceptionally  early  in  the  Spring 
and  thereby  'gain  a  few  weeks  start  over  Spring 
sowing. 

If  your  land  has  been  well  plowed  and  is  in  good 


large  crop  of  cotton  was  grown  in  South  Jersey. 
There  were  only  a  few  scattered  patches  here  and 
there,  but  it  does  show  the  possibilities  of  the  crop 
with  improved  varieties  and  favorable  seasons.  We 
have  encouraged  our  readers  to  try  cotton — not  with 
any  great  thought  of  making  it  a  commercial  crop 
but  as  part  of  a  wide  experiment.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  quite  a  little  cotton  was  grown  in 
the  far  Southern  Jersey  counties.  It  can  be  grown 
there  again.  Whether  such  crops  would  be  profitable 
is  quite  another  matter,  but  it  is  well  worth  trying 
on  a  small  scale.  One  year  we  produced  a  little  lint 
as  far  north  as  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  but  usually,  while 
the  bolls  are  formed,  frost  comes  too  early  for  the 
lint.  In  years  to  come  we  expect  to  see  the  crop 
fairly  profitable  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia. 


carting  is  done  on  %-ton  truck  which  will  carry  two 
tons  anywhere.  We  cart  all  our  hay,  cornstalks, 
etc.,  on  a  rack  7  ft.  9  in.  by  10  ft.  4  in.,  which  I 
have  built  for  this  car.  I  have  carried  2,750  lbs.  of 
loose  hay  from  a  mow  in  the  Winter  to  town,  about 
four  miles,  with  no  trouble,  louis  a.  schmaling. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Seed  in  Colorado 

II.,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  asks  on  page  1317 
•  how  to  save  Alfalfa  seed.  There  are  several 
ways  to  do  it ;  the  quickest  and  surest  way  is  to  buy 
some,  put  it  in  the  old  chest  in  the  attic  and  forget  it. 
Another-  way  is  to  prepare  your  ground  in  as  fine 


Some .  Promising  Young  Stock 


condition,  and  wTill  not  wash  badly,  and  thus  wash 
the  seed  off,  you  could  sow  the  seed  in  November  if 
the  ground  is  frozen.  Do  not  sow  it  now,  as  we  may 
have  some  warm  weather  and  the  seed  germinate, 
and  the  tender  sprouts  thus  produced  w'ould  be 
readily  killed  by  the  cold  weather  which  is  certain 
to  follow. 

It  would  be  well  to  lime  using  about  400  to  500 
lbs.  on  this  small  piece  which  you  have ;  5  qts.  of 
seed  for  one-third  of  an  acre  is  too  heavy,  in  fact 
3  qts.  would  be  ample.  If  you  are  unable  to  get  the 
seed  in  this  Fall  you  could  wait  until  Spring  and 
sow  it  very  nicely ;  in  fact,  put  in  some  oats  with  it 
if  you  desire  and  cut  the  oats  green  for  hay. 

Sweet  clover  makes  a  wonderful  pasture,  especial¬ 
ly  for  cows.  Farmers  in  Western  New  York  are 
finding  it  a  great  plant  as  a  soil  improver.  Many 
dairymen  in  the  last  few  years  are  going  into  Sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  crop.  One  acre  will  carry  the 
biggest  dairy  animal  that  one  can  imagine.  A  good 
plan  of  handling  the  pasture  is  to  pasture  it  in  the 
early  Summer,  allowing  the  Blue  grass  pasture  to 
get  started  well,  and  then  put  the  cattle  on  the  Blue 
grass  until  it  begins  to  get  short  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  dry  weather.  At  this  time 
go  back  on  the  Sweet  clover  pasture 
and  thereby  save  your  Blue  grass  for 
late  Fall,  and  put  it  in  condition  for 
a  better  pasture  the  following  year. 

If  you  wish  to  seed  in  November,  re¬ 
member  to  do  it  when  it  is  cold  so 
that  the  seed  will  not  germinate  this 
Fall.  The  main  idea  seem';  to  be  to 
get  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  in  a 
position  to  germinate  earlier  in  the 
(Spring  than  is  usual  when  Spring  seed- 
ings  are  practiced.  a.  l.  b. 


Cotton  in  New  Jersey 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  507  shows  a 
sample  of  cotton  grown  this  year 
by  O.  I.  Wilbur  of  Cumberland  Co..  N. 
J.  It  is  fully  grown  and  is  pronounced 
by  cotton  experts  as  superior  in  grade. 
Naturally  this  does  not  mean  that  a 


A  Mower  Attatchment  for  a  Tractor 

DURING  the  Summer  there  was  some  discussion 
about  a  mower  attachment  to  be  used  on  a 
tractor  to  take  the  place  of  a  mowing  machine.  The 
answers  given  to  the  question  did  not  give  much  en¬ 
couragement,  but  I  have  used  such  a  device  and  have 
found  it  very  useful.  The  model  which  I  have  used 
for  two  years  is  a  6-ft.  cut  and  cost  $120  in  the 
early  Summer  of  1924.  When  I  first  assembled  the 
machine  it  took  me  four  hours,  but  this  season  t 
put  it  on  in  less  than  'iy2  hours,  and  it  can  be  taken 
off  in  about  one  hour,  or  partially  taken  off,  to  har¬ 
row,  etc.,  in  10  minutes. 

About  its  performance  I  can  but  say  this :  1  know 
from  experience  that  I  can  mow  where  a  team  can¬ 
not;  in  a  swamp  in  which  water  stood  in  some  places 
0  to  10  in.  deep  I  worked  the  whole  field,  when  the 
wheels  on  a  horse-drawn  machine  would  slide  and 
the  knives  would  jam.  The  front  wheels  sometimes 
were  up  to  the  hubs  in  muck  and  water,  but  the 
knives  still  moved  and  the  grass  fell  as  though  there 
was  no  water  within  10  miles.  I  have  mowed  a  side 
hill  lot  twice  over,  so  steep  that  the  tractor  coasted 
down  hill  over  200  ft.  cutting  grass,  and  had  to  go 
back  on  first  speed  still  cutting.  I  can  get  around 
a  right  angle  corner  in  less  time  than  a  team,  and 
if  the  ground  is  soggy  my  horses  do  not  flounder  nor 
step  on  the  feet  of  each  other.  I  have  cut  20  acres  of 
heavy  grass  in  a  field,  which  we  hire,  in  9%  hours, 
and  I  was  not  hoarse  when  I  got  through,  nor  was 
the  team  all  in. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  next  to  our  home  on 
which  Alfalfa  is  growing.  There  are  about  four 
acres  in  this  field,  and  I  have  mowed  it  four  times, 
always  in  less  than  iy2  hours  with  not  enough  grass 
standing  around  the  trees  to  bother  with  a  scythe. 
My  brother  just  went  over  this  field  again  last  week 
with  the  team  because  the  tractor  mower  has  been 
put  away  for  the  season.  It  'took  him  about  four 
hours  and  left  about  two  hours’  work  around  the 
trees  for  a  man  with  a  scythe. 

When  I  was  about  10  years  old  I  started  to  mow 
with  a  team,  and  I  can  well  remember  every  time  the 
cutting  bar  struck  a  stone  or  stump  I  Avould  fly 
through  the  air  and  land  on  the  spout  of  the  oil  can 
on  the  pole.  But  now  with  the  old  reliable  if  “she 
hits,  she  stops.”  as  I  have  often  proven  by  getting 
off  the  tractor  and  letting  it  run  into  a  tree  or  stone. 
This  machine  is  positively  controlled  by  a  safety 
which  can  be  depended  upon,  so  there  is  no  worry 
from  that  quarter. 

Our  farm  is  practically  motorized.  We  have  one 
horse  which  does  the  cultivating  and  the  raking  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  eats  his  head  off.  All  the 


Cotton  Grown  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  507 

condition  as  an  onion  bed,  sow  the  seed,  and  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  get  some  fine  forage  for  your  stock. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  humid  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania  are  conducive  to  the  production  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  it  is  the  greatest  animal  food  that  we  have 
today.  Our  valley  of  the  Cache  La  Poudre  is  the 
birthplace  and  the  home  of  the  “fed  lamb.”  It  is 
here  by  the  merest  accident  that  the  feeding  of  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  Spring  lambs 
is  conducted  annually  since  1889,  37  years  ago.  Al¬ 
falfa  has  been  and  is  now,  the  potent  factor  in  this 
industry.  From  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars  is  in¬ 
vested  every  year  in  these  lambs,  and  the  profits 
accrue  to  the  feeder  when  the  margin  is  in  his  favor. 
In  other  words,  our  bankers  are  eager  to  finance  any 
farmer  who  can  show  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
tons  of  this  very  potent  factor  in  the  production  of 
tender  and  juicy  “lamb  chops.” 

As  to  the  Alfalfa  seed  asked  for  by  E.  H.,  Mr. 
Bibbins  has  lined  it  up  fine.  I  take  exception  to 
him,  however,  when  he  thinks  the  rain  would  beat 
out  the  seed.  It  takes  a  peculiar  thrashing  machine 
even  to  do  that  trick,  and  the  unthrashed  Alfalfa 
must  be  in  prime  condition  if  90  per  cent  of  the  seed 
is  “saved.”  We  have  records  in  the  valley  of  as  high 
as  six  bushels  (00  lbs.  per  bushel)  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  average  for  Utah,  which  is 
the  greatest  producer,  is  5.31  bu.  per 
acre.  E.  H.  will  rue  it  if  he  attempts 
to  “save”  any  seed.  Tell  him  to  buy  it 
at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  or  even 
Denver.  It  can  be  had  just  now  for 
20  to  25c  per  lb.  That  was  the  figure 
for  1925.  Ten  pounds  is  ample  to  plant 
an  acre.  This  amount  will  put  around 
200  seeds  on  every  square  foot  of  land 
in  an  acre  (43,560  sq.  ft).  The  seed 
is  small,  but  very  potent.  I  am  mail¬ 
ing  some  Alfalfa  that  grew  in  our  gar¬ 
den  this  year.  One  stalk  is  67  in.  long 
with  several  pods  of  seed  attached. 
Other  stems  show  the  average  growth, 
a  few  stems  just  in  bloom  (Oct.  13). 

If  E.  H.  desires  to  read  up  on  this 
wonderful  legume,  he  can  probably,  for 
a  postal  card,  procure  Bulletin  No.  171 
at  Logan,  Utah,  Agricultural  College, 
or  Bulletin  No.  257,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  -Station,  Tort  Collins,  Col. 


A  Good  Type  of  Grape  Arlor 
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October  31,  1925 


Either  one  is  “worth  the  money”  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  lives  with  Mother 
Earth.  B.  q.  tenney. 

Colorado. 
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lution  may  be  applied  with  a  pail  and  a 


An  Insect  Hypocrite 

I  send  an  insect  which  I  found  out  in 
the  field.  What  is  it?  A.  S. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

The  insect  sent  by  A.  S.  is  the  common 
praying  mantis,  also  called  the  Carolina 
mantis.  It  is  a  southern  insect,  but  oc¬ 
curs  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  The 
front  legs  of  this  insect,  which  are  long 
and  fitted  for  grasping  and  holding  other 
insects,  are  held  up  in  front  of  the  body 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer ;  “but  the  only 
prayer  that  could  ever  enter  the  mind  of 
a  mantis  would  be  that  some  unwary  in¬ 
sect  might  come  near  enough  for  him  to 
grab  it  with  his  hypocritical  claws,  and 
so  get  a  meal.”  These  praying  mantes 
are  pious-looking  fellows  that  move  very 
slowly  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  but 
they  are  always  looking  in  a  sly  way  for 
some  other  insect  which  they  can  catch 
and  devour.  Because  of  their  predaceous 
habits,  however,  they  are  of  great  benefit 
to  human  kind,  for  they  destroy  many 
noxious  insects.  Every  mantis,  ladybird, 
aphid-lion,  and  predaceous  beetle  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  live  and  to  be  protected,  as 
far  as  possible,  because  they  are  among 
our  most  helpful  and  unselfish  friends. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


small  dipper,  about  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
cupful  being  placed  on  each  plant.  If 
desired,  a  watering  pot,  with  the  rose 
removed  and  the  spout  partly  plugged 
with  a  piece  of  wood  to  prevent  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  flowing  too  freely,  may  be  used 
in  applying  the  solution.  The  object 
is  to  wet  the  soil  about  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  especially  to  fill  the  opening  in 
the  soil  immediately  about  the  stem. 

With  radishes  the  solution  should  be 
poured  on  the  plants  along  the  row  with 
a  watering  pot.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


The  Cabbage  Maggot  in 
Radishes  and  Turnips 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  worms 
from  infesting  turnips  and  radishes?  I 
had  some  nice  early  turnips  this  year, 
but  they  were  so  wormy  or  maggoty  that 
we  could  hardly  get  any  good  of  them 
and  were  not  fit  for  market  at  all ;  am 
now  feeding  to  the  cows.  I  have  a  fine 
lot  of  rutabagas  coming  along,  if  we 
could  do  something  to  keep  them  from 
being  ruined ;  also  sowed  some  late  tur¬ 
nips.  W.  A.  W. 

Benton,  Mich. 

The  cabbage  maggot,  introduced  from 
Europe  many  years  ago,  is  a  serious  pest 
to  cabbages,  radishes,  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas.  It  is  particularly  injurious  to 
early  cabbages  in  the  field,  to  late  cabbage 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  to  early  radishes. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  it  can  be 
controlled  on  cabbages  and  radishes  by 
applications  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  so¬ 
lution  with  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons. 

Early  cabbages  in  the  field  may  be 
protected  from  injury  by  treatments  at 
intervals  of  about  one  week,  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  being  made  within  three  or  four 
days  after  the  plants  have  been  set  in 
the  field.  There  seems  to  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  effectiveness  of  a 
strength  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons 
and  one  of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons. 
■Since,  however,  there  is  so  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  the  two  strengths,  the 
former  is  recommended,  especially  where 
the  infestation  has  been  severe.  At  least 
two  applications  should  be  made,  and 
three  would  give  greater  insurance  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  injury.  Bate  cabbage  plants 
in  the  seed  bed  may  be  protected  from 
the  maggot  by  making  about  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce 
to  10  gallons  of  water,  at  intervals  of 
one  week.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  come 
nicely  through  the  ground. 

Radishes  may  be  protected  from  in¬ 
jury  by  the  maggot  with  two  or  three 
applications  of  the  poison  at  a  strength 
of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons  in  the  case  of 
average  infestations.  Slight  burning  and 
whitening  of  the  leaves  may  result  if  the 
solution  is  poured  directly  over  the 
plants.  It  is  wiser  to  direct  the  stream 
below  the  leaves  and  against  the  stems 
as  much  as  possible.  Here  again,  the 
first  application  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  come  nicely,  through 
the  soil  with  subsequent  applications  at 
intervals  of  one  week. 

In  the  case  of  turnips,  our  knowledge 
is  not  so  definite.  I  feel  sure  the  mag¬ 
got  could  be  controlled  in  turnips  by  the 
use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  if  the 
turnips  were  sown  broadcast  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  the  solution.  If  the 
turnips  are  in  rows  the  solution  could 
be  applied  easily  with  the  same  number 
and  frequency  of  application  as  in  the 
case  of  cabbages  and  radishes. 

In  the  case  of  cabbage  plants  the  so- 


Some  Asparagus  Notes 

I'notice  that  someone  is  having  trouble 
in  maintaining  an  asparagus  bed.  My 
parents  moved  into  the  Wheatland  home 
when  I  was  three  years  old,  and  there 
was  an  asparagus  bed  in  the  garden  long 
standing.  When  I  was  married  at  25 
and  moved  to  a  home  of  my  own,  that 
asparagus  was  still  doing  business.  When 
we  left  the  Orchard  Ridge  Farm  in  the 
care  of  tenants,  we  left  a  good  bed  of 
this  excellent  vegetable  in  the  garden. 
One  time  while  on  a  visit  at  the  farm 
noticed  that  the  tenant  had  plowed  up 
the  whole  thing.  I  picked  up  some  of 
the  partly  dried  clumps,  took  them  home 
and  to  our  Genesee  garden.  When  we 
sold  that  place  10  years  ago  we  were 
using  asparagus  from  these  clumps.  Here 
at  the  Hart  farm  near  Industry,  our  as¬ 
paragus  bed  is  120  ft.  long,  set  seven 
years  ago.  The  plants  were  from  seed 
that  I  saved  myself. 

After  the  second  year  we  began  cut¬ 
ting  and  using,  as  soon  in  the  Spring 
as  possible,  and  keep  cutting  until  peas 
get  so  plentiful  that  it  loses  relish,  or 
(about  July  1.  Then  when  the  top 
growth  gets  heavy  and  weeds  begin  to 
creep  in  back  of  it  by  the  fence,  I  cut  the 
whole  top  off  with  a  brush  scythe,  and 
clean  out  all  the  weeds,  about  August 
1  to  10.  It  then  sends  up  a  good  growth 
again.  This  is  also  removed  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  a  good  coating  of  good  manure 
is  applied.  Now  from  my  experience  as¬ 
paragus  is  about  as  hard  to  exterminate 
as  quack  grass  or  Canada  thistles.  I  am 
not  writing  this  as  giving  advice  to  others 
in  the  care  of  their  asparagus  beds,  but 
just  a  recital  of  my  own  experience.  I 
will  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are  a  big 
family,  and  all  are  very  fond  of  this 
vegetable.  For  this  reason  we  have  a 
large  bed  of  it,  that  has  simply  got  to 
get  busy  and  furnish  an  adequate  supply, 
and  it  does  so  far.  H.  E.  COX. 

New  Tork. 


Are  Currants  Harmful  to 
Other  Vegetation? 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  red  or  white  currants 
have  a  bad  effect  on  hedges,  asparagus 
beds,  strawberries,  and  other  bushes — if 
planted  in  close  proximity  to  them?  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  currant 
bushes  are  destructive  to  some  forms  of 
trees  and  bushes.  F.  V.  c. 

New  York  City. 

The  relationship  between  plants  is  one 
of  the  interesting  studies  about  which  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  done.  Grapevines  will  climb 
vigorously  among  some  species  of  trees 
and  will  not  grow  at  all  near  others.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  sod  do  not  get  along  well 
together  excepting  in  rare  cases.  Peaches 
and  cow  peas  are  said  to  dislike  each 
other  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  And 
so  we  dislike  to  say  that  currants  are 
free  from  any  harmful  effect  upon  other 
plants  although  they  are  not  commonly 
accused  of  anything  of  that  kind.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
periences  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
matter.  Probably,  however,  F.  Y.  C.  has 
in  mind  the  white-pine  blister  rust,  a 
disease  that  is  frightfully  destructive  to 
white  pines.  It  lives  on  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  provides  the  source  of 
infection  to  the  white  pine  like  the  com¬ 
mon  barberry  does  for  the  rust  of  wheat. 
No  other  tree  seems  affected,  only  th.e 
white  pine.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Cherry  Leaf -blight 

What  is  the  disease  that  has  attacked 
some  of  my  young  cherry  trees,  and  the 
cure  for  it  if  any?  The  leaves  become 
covered  with  tiny  spots  which  spread 
over  the  entire  leaf,  which  then  turn  yel¬ 
low  and  drop  off.  j.  j.  r. 

Bellmore,  L.  I. 

The  foliage  that  was  sent  showed  the 
many  tiny  dark  colored  spots  scattered 
over  the  entire  leaf  area,  some  changing 
to  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  leaf-blight  fungus,  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  more  damage  in  cherry  orchards 
than  the  mere  loss  of  the  leaves.  Trees 
that  lose  their  foliage  prematurely 
through  this  agency  are  often  winter-in¬ 
jured  or  crop  irregularly. 

The  fungus  lives  over  Winter  on  old 
fallen  leaves  and  develops  throughout  the 
growing  season  during  the  rainy  spells. 
Consequently  plowing  under  of  the  old 
leaves,  or  early  control  on  the  foliage 
assists  in  fighting  the  disease.  Lime-sul¬ 
phur,  one  gallon  to  50  of  water,  is  the 
standard  recommendation.  Apply  this 

(1)  when  the  “shucks”  are  off  the  fruit, 

(2)  two  weeks  later,  (3)  just  after  the 
fruit  is  picked,  and  (4)  three  weeks  later. 
Sulphur  dust  alone  is  being  used  by  some 
cherry  growers  with  complete  success. 

H.  B.  T. 
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Five  Years  Will 
Tell  the  Story 

First  cost  of  the 
trees  is  the  smallest 
part  of  an  orchard’s 
expense.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take 
chances  on  inferior 
stock  when  Kelly 

f0I  45  yea,'s  have  been  furnishing 
quality  true  to  name  trees. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Perfect  delivery  is  guaranteed,  made  to 
y°a  aj  -l?8*  *be  f’sht  time  for  planting, 
provided  you  order  early.  Our  catalog 
^or  J°n-  Send  for  it  today 
and  start  to  make  your  plans  now. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 


m Money's  trees 


Ornamentals.  Vines.  StiruDs,  noses. 
Berries.  Certified  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown  In  our  400- 
acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  growers’  prices 
Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  nam«— Write 
for  free  Fall  Catalog  and  order  at  once. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges.  8ee  catalog. 
Maloney  Broa.  Nursery  Co..  Inc.,  26  Main  St,  Dansrille.  N.Y. 

Established  over  kO  years 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA,  MOORES  EARLY,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN,  Selected  1  year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grapevines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  true-to-name  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyvllle,  Delaware 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Currant  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots  ;  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants:  Privet,  Barberry,  Roses 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Tulips  lor  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM.  MARLBORO,  IDAHO,  KING  HERBERT 
ST.  REGIS,  PLUM  FARMER  and  COLUMBIAN  strictly  true 
to  name  and  mosaic  free  BLACKBERRIES.  CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  SHRUBS  VINES’ 
EVERGREENS,  BULBS  and  PERENNIALS.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO-  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  yon, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Pluin,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f  .>1 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  ft 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  ^^55^ 
>lants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
ioses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  SL.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 


Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Flam  and  Pear  Trees—  alltmddedfrom.  bear- 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
W  rite  for  free  Catalog  and  “Practical  Plans 
for  Home  Planting.  * 

HARRISONS*  NURSERIES 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


Corsons’  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamenlal  Trees  and  Shrubs 

N°  agents.  Low  prices.  30  Darwin  tulips,  post  paid. 
$1:  10  Shrubs,  large,  by  Express,  S3. 50;  5  Grapes, 
2-year,  post  paid,  $1.  Lots  of  bargains.  Write  us. 

SALE  Clirrant’CUttingS ery.^C.g.^^MirL^Kr 

PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

18  to  24  in.,  branched,  #6  per  100,  all  first-class,  delivered’ 

J.  S.  BARNHART,  57  W  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Buy  now  at  Fall  dig¬ 
ging  prices.  50  bulbs 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

B.  SHAW,  Lincoln,  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  i 


This  General  Utility 

STEEL 

CABINET 

*6.75 


27"  wide,  27^”  high,  12"  deep. 


F.  O.  B.  Portland 

Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  at  such  a  low  price  before,  to  our  knowledge 
Bought  of  the  U.  S.  Government  at  way  down  prices  accounts  for  it. 

These  Cabinets— for  you  will  probably  want  more  than  one— are  made  of  heavv 
steel.  Doors  lock  with  handle.  Have  9  spacious  compartments— are  roomv  but 
not  bulky.  Painted  olive  green  and  gray.  State  preference  in  your  order. 

USES  FOR  CABINET— In  pantry  and  kitchen.  In  cellar  or  attic  to  store 
and  keep  things  safely  As  outdoor  refrigerator,  etc.  In  office,  shop,  garage,  etc . 
to  keep  and  store  books,  papers,  tools,  etc*  Just  what  you  need  for  things  you. 
want  to  keep  out  of  the  dust,  etc.  fa  * 

l^o  one  can  expect  our  stock  to  last  long  at  this  price — so  send  in  your 
order  NOW.  Note  again  the  very  low  price— $6.75  F.  O.  B.  Portland.  y 

Burbank  &  Lewsen  tend? m* 
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Uphill  is  Right 


When  the  going  is  hard  with  us,  and 
we  scarcely  know  how  things  are  going 
to  turn  out,  we  say  we  are  having  “up¬ 
hill  business.”  In  a  truer  sense  than  we 
all  realize  this  describes  the  lives  of  a 
good  many  farmers  I  know  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  having  uphill  business. 

Just  now  I  am  thinking  of  one  of  our 
neighbors  who  a  few  years  ago  came 
from  the  West  and  bought  a  farm.  He 
had  to  mortgage  the  place.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  eastern  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  farm  work,  he  has  been  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Crops  have  been  pretty  good 
most  of  the  time,  but  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  have  not  been  what  they  ought 
to  be  ;  and  the  road  has  been  rough.  They 
have  done  everything  they  possibly  could 
to  make  ends  meet  and  keep  up  their  pay¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  land  is  well  adapted 
to  gardening,  and  they  have  raised  a  nice 
lot  of  vegetables  for  the  market.  Flowers, 
especially  sweet  peas,  have  brought  in 
quite  a  revenue  in  their  season.  It  has 
been  hard  work  to  get  up  early  and  drive 
away  to  market  three  times  a  week,  but 
the  man  and  his  wife  have  had  good  grit. 
There  have  been  times  when  they  thought 
they  might  have  to  give  up  the  farm  and 
forfeit  what  they  have  put  into  it  of 
hard  work  and  money.  Watching  the 
good  fight  they  have  been  making  I  have 
thought  that  we  do  not  have  to  turn  to 
war  or  national  troubles  of  any  kind  to 
find  our  heroes.  They  are  right  at  home 
if  we  only  have  eyes  to  see  them. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  uphill 
work  many  are  having  in  these  days.  I 
like  to  give  the  words  a  different,  and  I 
believe  a  better  meaning.  While  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  whom  I  have  been,  speaking  has 
been  tugging  away  at  their  heavy  load, 
they  have  been  going  uphill  in  a  truer  and 
a  more  inspiring  way.  They  have  work¬ 
ed  hard,  and  they  have  earned  and  saved 
some  money  toward  discharging  the  in¬ 
debtedness  on  the  farm..  That  is  en¬ 
couraging.  It  puts  fire  into  one’s  heart 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  better  prospect 
ahead.  And  then,  they  have  gained  the 
sympathy  of  their  neighbors.  Everybody 
respects  the  man  and  the  woman  who 
have  it  in  them  to  make  a  good  fight  and 
hold  right  on.  It  surely  has  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  rest  of  us  to  note  the 
real  courage  and  cheeriness  with  which 
those  people  have  faced  their  difficult, 
situation.  But  finally  they  have  made 
the  old  farm  an  altogether  different-look¬ 
ing  place.  They  have  certainly  improved 
it  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  This  is  in  and  of  itself  a  most 
favorable  thing  in  these  trying  times.  So 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they 
have  been  and  are  doing  a  fme  uphill 
business.  All  the  time  their  road  is  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  better  things. 

And  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
many  that  I  might  speak  of.  I  know  of 
other  farmers  very  near  to  us  who  are  to¬ 
day  carrying  on  a  work  that  is  no  less 
heroic  than  is  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  We  have  farmers  who  are  in  the 
dairy  business  and  who  have  all  through 
the  past  years  been  standing  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  likesoldiers  on  guard 
in  time  of  battle.  Others  who  cannot 
see  things  just  as  these  men  do  are 
patronizing  non-pooling  plants.  Little 
money,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  being  made 
by  either  of  these  classes.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  they  are  all  holding  on 
like  a  dog  to  a  root.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  these  good  friends  of  ours  do  not 
call  a  halt  on  their  present  methods  of 
disposing  of  their  milk  and  join  hands  in 
a  distributing  system  that  will  bring 
them  in  a  living  profit.  If  fanners  every¬ 
where  would  only  do  this,  a  new  day 
would  come  to  dairy  farming. 

And  I  believe  we  may  be  nearer  to  this 
time  than  some  of  us  believe.  Present 
conditions  cannot  last  ahvays.  Patience 
will  wear  itself  out.  We  shall  turn  to 
new  leaders  and  go  with  them  to  a  saner 
and  a  sounder  method  of  selling  our  milk. 
Speed  the  day.  '  F.  L.  VINCENT. 


Cures  for  the  Tobacco  Habit 

Is  there  anything  a  man  can  use  to  quit 
tobacco  habit  outside  of  will  power?  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  weed  leaves 
that  I  could  chew,  but  cannot  recall 
What  they  were.  S.  w.  T. 

New  York. 

We  have  recently  received  a  good  many 
letters  like  the  above.  They  come  from 
people  who  really  seem  desirous  of  curing 
the  tobacco  habit,  if  that  is  possible.  The 
matter  seems  of  enough  importance  to 
■warrant  a  discussion,  and  so  we  went  to 
a  chemist  who  is  familiar  -with  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  ask  his  opinion  about  the  tobacco 
cures.  Here  follows  a  conversation  with 
this  expert : 

Is  it  possible  to  cure  a  confirmed  case 
of  tobacco  using? 

It  is  entirely  possible.  I  have  seen 
many  cures  affected  by  simply  stopping 
the  habit.  I  stopped  the  habit  myself  a 
few  years  ago  by  just  quitting.  I  was 
helped  in  this  because  most  of  my  friends 
and  associates  did  not  use  tobacco.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  cure  the  habit  when 
the  people  about  you  use  tobacco  freely. 


The  association  with  them  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  any  cure  a  fair  trial. 

What  would  you  advise  one  to  do  In 
such  an  effort? 

The  problem  of  stopping  tobacco  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs  is  essentially 
a  psychic  one.  The  condition  of  the 
nerves  and  the  emotions  will  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  I  would  advise  a  careful 
ireading  nr  study  of  the  chapter  on 
“Habit”  in  the  book  on  elementary 
psychology  by  Prof.  William  James.  A 
careful  study  of  that  will  be  of  more 
value  than  all  the  so-called  tobacco 
cures.  It  is  a  good  investment  for  any¬ 
one.  I  have  seen  college  students  change 
their  habits  just  as  soon  as  they  appre¬ 
ciated  from  a  study  of  such  a  book  the 
mechanism  of  habit  formation. 

But  are  there  any  aids,  mechanical  or 
otherwise,  to  the  mental  determination  to 
give  up  tobacco? 

There  are  a  number  of  devices  which 
have  been  used  in  this  way.  They  are 
not  of  great  value,  but  such  as  they  are, 
they  may  be  used.  First  would  come 
substitution.  That  is  the  use  of  some¬ 
thing  that  will  perhaps  give  the  taste  of 
tobacco  or  something  like  it,  and  keep 
the  mind  occupied.  The  commonest  sub¬ 
stitute  is  licorice,  a  common  weed  in  the 
Southwest.  The  root  is  chewed  as  a 
tobacco  substitute.  It  can  be  chewed  or 
sucked  when  tobacco  craving  is  strong. 
Most  forms  of  chewing  tobacco  contain 
quantities  of  this  licorice.  Then  it  often 
happens  that  such  substances  as  cocoa, 
■tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  chewing  the 
leaves  of  wintergreen,  black  birch,  or  sas¬ 
safras  have  all  been  recommended.  The 
coffee  bean  and  tea  leaves  are  chewed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Then  there  are  some 
substitutes  which  are  to  be  smoked  such 
as  cubebs,  sweet  fern  or  pieces  of  dry 
grapevine.  These  are  not  of  very  much 
value,  as  they  continue  the  habit  and 
make  it  harder  to  break  off. 

Some  of  the  tobacco  cures  claim  that 
they  contain  substances  which  make  the 
taste  of  tobacco  disagreeable,  so  that  the 
smoker  no  longer  enjoys  his  smoke  and 
thus  gives  it  up.  What  are  these  rem¬ 
edies? 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  and  indicate 
how  they  are  used.  One  is  silver  nitrate. 
This  is  to  be  used  as  a  gargle  three  times 
a  day  after  meals.  The  strength  must 
be  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  solution 
or  it  will  burn  the  throat.  All  tobacco 
has  a  sickly  or  sweetish  and  disagreeable 
taste  after  using  this  throat  wash.  There 
are  not  many  people  who  can  stand  the 
nasty  taste  of  the  cigarettes  or  pipe  after 
using  this  gargle,  and  they  think  the 
tobacco  has  changed  its  taste.  After 
changing  to  new  brands  of  tobacco  they 
often  give  up  the  habit  in  disgust.  An¬ 
other  substance  used  in  this  same  way  is 
sulphate  of  copper.  When  that  is  used 
in  one  part  to  a  1,000  or  even  one  part 
to  10.000  as  a  gargle  it  works  much  the 
same  as  the  silver  nitrate,  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

Have  you  any  faith  in  these  astring¬ 
ent  cures,  that  is  making  the  cure  per¬ 
manent? 

No.  I  have  no  faith  in  astringent 
drugs  causing  a  permanent  cure.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  temporary  dis¬ 
continuance  which  this  treatment  may 
cause,  as  the  weed  tastes  bad  after  using, 
but  seldom  if  ever  is  such  a  cure  perma¬ 
nent. 

Then  if  we  understand  you  the  only 
hope  for  a  cure  lies  in  the  exercise  of 
will  power,  and  what  you  call  the  psychic 
influence? 

That  is  true.  That  is  the  base  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  anyone  who  is  not  con¬ 
stitutionally  inferior  can  overcome  the 
habit,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  Quite  possibly 
some  of  the  devices  mentioned  above 
would  help  in  the  treatment,  but  finally 
it  is  a  matter  of  mental  strength  and  will 
power. 

Is  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  growing 
or  losing? 

It  is  evidently  growing.  We  are  all 
aware  that  it  has  become  widespread 
among  women,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the 
big  tobacco  companies  are  inducing  the 
very  young  to  use  it  by  advertising  every¬ 
where.  Those  of  us  who  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Great  War  were  given 
all  the  cigarettes  we  could  use,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  and  extending  the 
habit.  It  is  not  likely  that  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  tobacco  by  law  would 
ever  succeed.  It  is  an  extravagant,  use¬ 
less,  filthy,  and  essentially  selfish  habit, 
and  only  through  education  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  independence  and  will  power 
can  it  be  put  down. 


‘lUJhat’s  a  sure  sign  of  a 
healthy  hog  ? 


You  follow  the  line  of  his  tail  of  course — if  he  is 
healthy  and  full  of  pep  it  will  curl;  if  not — it  will  droop# 

ItiJhat’s  the  sure  sign  of  the 
Best  Boot  ? 


P  Jookfor  the 

I  RED  LINE 

I  ’ round  the  top / 


The  Home  Partnership 

I  would  like  B.  L.  H.,  who  wrote  “Hus¬ 
bands  Read  This,”  page  980,  to  try  our 
plan,  as  we  too  live  on  a  farm.  My  hus¬ 
band  receives  the  money  for  all  produce 
sold,  also  bears  all  household  expenses, 
and  I  receive  a  weekly  allowance,  just  to 
spend  as  I  see  fit.  And  never,  never,  am 
I  asked  where  the  money  has  gone  to. 

E.  f.  p. 


Follow  that  red  line 
round  the  top.  That 
marks  the  genuine 
Goodrich  Hi -Press. 
Millions  of  wearers 
choose  it  for  its  longer 
service  —  its  greater 
satisfaction. 


Brown  Short 
Boot 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich. 

Hi-Press 

Ttyhher  Footwear 
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y^LEAR  and  clean-cut — you  get  every  tone  and  inflection  from 
the  most  distant  stations  as  though  they  were  broadcasting 
from  the  next  room ! 


Tune  in  and  out  with  equal  ease,  and  get  real  distance,  perfect 
clarity  and  ample  volume  through  Fada  Radio. 

And  why  not?  All  radio  performance  is  measured  by  "The  Fada 
Radio — Standard  of  Reception”.  Your  dealer  will  demonstrate. 

Most  Fada  Radio  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

Send  for  the  booklet  R,  “Fada  Radio — the  Standard  of  Reception’’. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 

Manufacturers  c/TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


TRAPPERS! 

We  want  your  shipments,  large  or  small. 

We  promise  prompt  returns,  full  market  value — 

and  REMEMBER- 

when  you  ship  to  us,  a  skin  does  not  have  to  be 
the  size  of  an  elephant  to  grade  number  one  large. 
We  have  been  making  and  keeping  above  promises 
since  1899.  Use  one  of  our  little  red  tags  on  your 
next  shipment.  It  will  simply  mean  another 
steady  shipper  for 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


«  -Ci$P  and  Prodwr-. 

wpORANGE  COUNTY 

9  (11 II  I ITW  Ah  ttle  magical  name  v 
“Orange’’  implies.  Hills 
and  1500  lakes.  Delight¬ 
ful  year-round  climate. 

Own  a  happy  home,  profit¬ 
able  farm  or  grove  in  this  blessed 
“County  Bountiful.”  Rare  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities.  For  FREE 
booklet  write:  Orange  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  50  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando,  Florida. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


SAWS 
OWN 
EASILY  IBEES. 
CABRIED 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  m< 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  for 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  2633  S.  State  St.  CHICAGO, 


METAL  ROOFINfi 


"  "  QUALITY  THE  BEST  “  « 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Send  YourFuvj} 

to  Newark’s 
Big  Fur  Housed  kg 
Top  Price j'Jffip 


Send  your  raw  furs 
tothebigNewYork 
market  where  the 
demand  for  furs  is 
the  largest  of  any 
part  of  the  country. 

By  selling  direct 
you  get  all  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 

because  he  sells  for  more 

Trappers  are  getting  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  prices  from  Geo.  I.  Fox,  the  bij 
New  York  Fur  House,  for  he  sells  direc 
to  fur  and  garment  manufacturers. 

Send  your  name  now  for  the  Fox  —  Nev 
York  Price  List,  market  reports,  shipping 
tags  —  all  FREE.  Then  ship  your  furs  t< 
Fox  and  get  better  prices,  quicker  pay 
ments,  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

GEO.  I  FOX,  Inc. 

Ra.iv  Fur  Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  BEST  SINCE  1836 

LTIoj-  Mcn. Women &Chu.  or!  n 
iSSfefe  A,!.  TOWER  CO. 
sirm&.#eQSTe#  - 


Radio  Department 


Different  Types  of  Radio 
Sets  to  Choose  From 

Picking  Out  Your  Set.— The  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  radio  sets  have  been  described 
in  general,  but  the  question  will  always 
come  up  as  to  what  one  you  should  buy. 
This  sort  of  a  question  is  rather  hard  for 
one  to  answer  for  everyone,  as  each  of 
us  has  a  different  idea  of  what  we  will  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  set.  Personal  preference, 
which  we  have  mentioned  time  and  time 
again,  is  the  first  point  to  he  considered  ; 
then  comes  the  amount  you  wish  to  spend 
and  what  you  can  afford  to  maintain  the 
set,  and  then  comes  the  part  that  is  the 
hardest  of  all — picking  out  the  best  set 
for  the  price  you  can  afford  and  that  will 
satisfy  you  personally  and  give  the  re¬ 
sults  that  you  expect  or  should  have. 

No  Change  in  Radio  'Sets. — It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  many  that  the  actual  change 
in  radio  sets  has  been  of  very  minor  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  results  obtained  from  a 
given  type  of  radio  set.  The  main  prin¬ 
ciples  have  not  changed  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  has  been  in  refining  the  working 
parts  so  that  each  part  gives  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  result.  The  total  of  these  changes  is 
not  even  noticed  in  the  new  sets,  with  few 
exceptions. 

What  Has  Changed. — The  ease  of 
tuning,  or  control,  has  been  improved; 
that  means  the  newer  sets  will  tune  easier 
than  last  year’s  sets ;  one  or  two  control 
dials  instead  of  three  or  more.  The  looks 
or  appearance  of  nearly  all  sets  has  been 
markedly  improved.  The  clumsy-appear- 
ing  sets  now  are  more  of  an  ornament 
than  the  old  sets  were.  Batteries  have  in 
many  instances  been  placed  within  the 
cabinet  and  do  not  litter  up  a  table  like 
junkshop  or  dealer’s  shelf.  Improved 
coils,  amplifying  devices,  condensers  and 
a  few  other  small  parts  are  made  to  give, 
each  in  its  place,  a  little  more  efficient  re¬ 
sults.  Loud  speakers  are  bettor  looking, 
and  give  wonderful  results  without  the 
use  of  extra  batteries.  B  batteries  have 
been  improved  to  give  longer  life,  hut 
storage  batteries  are  still  limited,  and  no 
marked  improvement  can  be  found  there. 

Lower  Prices. — Prices  are  consider¬ 
ably  lower  now  on  all  sets.  Vacuum  tubes 
are  about  one-half  what  they  were  last 
year.  Batteries  are  a  little  cheaper.  Loud 
speakers  are  somewhat  lower  in  price 
also.  The  price  asked  for  a  radio  set  may 
be  lower  than  last  year’s  price,  yet  it 
may  he  a  high  price  for  either  you  or  me. 
But,  the  fact  that  a  radio  set  is  high- 
priced  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  good  set, 
and  a  low  price  does  not  mean  a  poor  set. 
Like  almost  everything  we  have  to  buy, 
we  do  know  that  we  usually  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  better  article. 

Buy  With  Confidence.  —  The  past 
year  has  seen  the  passing  of  many  “fly- 
by-night”  radio  manufacturers,  and  the 
radio  sets  now  on  the  market  are  in  most 
cases  made  by  firms  that  have  passed 
“through  the  fire”  and  have  survived  be¬ 
cause  their  products  had  merit.  You  can 
buy  with  confidence  almost  any  adver¬ 
tised  radio  set  today  and  be  absolutely 
certain  of  the  results  claimed  for  it  by 
the  maker.  The  radio  set  today  is  usually 
sold  by  a  dealer  who  will  install  it  and 
show  you  how  it  will  work.  If  it  does 
not  do  what  is  claimed  for  it  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  it.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  set,  and  it  should  be  on 
account  of  defective  material  or  work¬ 
manship,  he  will  see  that  it  is  made  right. 

Advertised  Radio  Sets. — The  makers 
of  radio  sets  today  are  among  the  largest 
manufacturers  ;■  they  are  firms  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  for  years;  they  believe  in  advertis¬ 
ing  because  the  article  they  advertise  is 
good.  Send  for  their  catalogs,  see  for 
yourself  what  they  claim  for  their  sets. 
Make  your  selection  and  then  buy  your 
set. 

Radio  and  the  Talking  Machine. — 
Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  talking  ma¬ 
chine  of  some  kind ;  the  whole  family  can 
play  music  on  it  and  the  whole"  family 
enjoys  it.  The  radio  set  should  be  exact¬ 
ly  the  same.  Get  one  that  you  and  all 
the  older  members  of  your  family  can 


tune  in,  no  matter  what  the  make  may 
be ;  the  present  sets  will  nearly  all  bring 
in  the  nearer  big  stations  and  you  can  en¬ 
joy  just  as  good  music  as  your  neighbor, 
your  whole  family  can  get  the  good  from 
it  whenever  they  wish.  It  will  not  take 
the  place  of  a  talking  machine,  nor  can 
any  talking  machine  take  the  place  of 
your  radio.  Either  one  will  give  you 
years  of  service  if  properly  cared  for  and 
each  will  fill  its  own  place.  The  fact  that 
you  have  a  talking  machine  is  not  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  without  the  radio. 

J.  h.  f. 


Radio  Lacks  Volume 

The  first  set  I  had  I  returned  and  the 
company  sent  out  another  which  is  some¬ 
what  better,  but  is  no  louder.  I  have 
heard  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Lansing, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Ottawa  and  Mon¬ 
treal  all  on  ear  phones.  I  can  get  only 
nearby  or  locals  on  loud  speaker.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  getting  some  other  set. 
The  set  I  have  is  a  three-tube  dry-celi 
neutrodyne.  I  have  heard  a  neutrodyne 
to  give  good  results  should  he  a  five-tuber. 
Some  say  a  reflex  or  regenerative  type  is 
best.  Some  say  storage  battery  is"  best, 
others  say  dry  is  just  as  good.  A.  L.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

The  trouble  you  seem  to  have  in  get¬ 
ting  volume  from  your  set,  I  believe,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient 
audio  frequency  amplification  to  your  set. 
To  get  results  with  a  loud  speaker  you 
must  have  at  least  two  steps  of  such  am¬ 
plification.  A  three-tube  set,  the  first 
tube  being  in  a  regenerative  circuit,  and 
the  remaining  two  tubes  acting  as  am¬ 
plifiers  will  give  you  volume  on  most 
stations  that  you  are  able  to  hear,  so  that 
a  whole  roomful  of  people  can  hear  it. 
Of  course  there  are  times  when  the  most 
elaborate  set  will  not  bring  in  any  but 
the  nearby  stations. 

A  three-tube  neutrodyne  will  not  got 
the  volume  for  you.  A  five-tube  neutro¬ 
dyne  will  give  you  the  distance  and 
volume  that  you  wish,  but  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it  in  preference  to  many  others, 
as  your  personal  preference  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
you  get  volume,  distance  and  can  ac¬ 
curately  record  the  dial  settings  so  that 
you  get  the  same  station  at  the  same  dial 
settings  each  time,  hut  it  has  three  dials 
to  tune.  This  last  fault  is  common  to 
most  good  sets  and  does  not  harm  its 
value.  There  are  a  dozen  good  neutro- 
d.vnes  on  the  market. 

I  believe  that  the  reflex  or  regenerative 
type  is  the  best,  and  there  are  many  types 
to  choose  from. 

The  storage  battery  sets  will  give  you 
more  volume  than  dry  battery  sets,  but 
that  is  the  only  great  advantage,  outside 
of  being  a  little  cheaper  to  operate  than 
dry  batteries  if  you  can  get  your  battery 
charged  cheaply.  Buy  a  standard  make 
and  have  your  dealer  guarantee  it  and 
hold  him  to  it.  Have  it  a  reflex,  regen¬ 
erative,  superlietrodyne  or  neutrodyne. 

J.  n.  f. 


Suburban  Town  Women 

Regarding  the  women  not  doing  as 
much  canning  as  they  did,  and  thus  lead¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  crops,  I  think  it  is  quite 
a  marked  feature  in  suburban  towns.  It 
really  seems  as  though  many  married 
women  are  throwing-  off  all  possible  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  seeking  constant  amuse¬ 
ment.  Their  husbands  seem  to  be  willing, 
but  the  effect  is  not  good  on  society  as  a 
whole.  Many  of  them  will  not  do  charit¬ 
able  work  that  they  formerly  did ;  they 
say  they  can’t  spend  their  time  in  that 
way.  This  is  in  a  measure  helped  by  the 
growing  institutionalism  and  organization 
of  charity,  which  'submerges  personal, 
effort,  and  removes  the  individual  contact. 
I  also  think  that  many  women  have  now 
given  up  other  work  for  political  clubs. 
The  Women’s  Republican  Club  or  the 
Women’s  Democratic  Club  is  always  giv¬ 
ing  card  parties  to  raise  funds — I  don’t 
notice  that  the  men  ever  did  that — and 
I  don’t  know  any  cause  nearer  zero  to  me 
than  to  buy  tickets  to  save  a  political 
party.  I  am  interested  in  politics,  but  I 
think  these  clubs  dreary  futility.  One 
woman  of  comfortable  means — not  rich — 
told  us  she  had  spent  $70  on  card  parties 
in  the  past  12  months.  She  couldn’t  sew 
for  the  hospital  because  her  time  is  taken 
up  with  political  clubs  and  women’s 
brandies  of  fraternal  organizations,  andl 
has  not  done  any  canning  because  she 
hasn’t  time  for  it.  A  WOMAN  VOTER. 
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Health  Notes 


The  Cost  of  “Professional 
Service” 

You  may  recall  that  a  few  years  ago 
physicians  when  called  to  rural  sections 
carried  with  them  a  case  of  medicines ; 
now  this  practice  is  the  exception.  Take 
for  instance  this  occurrence  :  A  physician 
was  called  in  the  night  to  a  dangerously 
ill  patient.  He  simply  diagnosed  the 
case,  gave  a  prescription  that  had  to  be 
got  at  a  drug  store  miles  away,  beside 
the  aggravation  of  waiting  till  the  drug 
store  opened  late  in  the  morning.  Thus 
we  have  the  danger  of  delay,  if  without  a 
car,  difficulty  in  reaching  the  druggist, 
or  the  alternative  as  the  physician  sug¬ 
gests  :  “Hire  a  taxi  to  bring  medicine.” 
This  is  the  result,  added  to  the  anxiety  : 
The  expense  of  prescription  at  druggist, 
plus  the  hire  of  a  car  to  druggist,  or  of 
one  to  bring  the  medicine,  the  regular 
fee  of  physician  which  here  is  $5  in  the 
day  and  $8  at  night  for  a  less  than  three 
mile  drive.  If  a  nurse  is  necessary  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  how  their  services 
mount  up.  The  worst  may  happen ;  then, 
the  undertaker’s  enormous  tax.  We  com¬ 
plain  of  masons’  and  bricklayers’  ex¬ 
tortionate  demands,  plumbers  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  general.  Are  they  the  only 
“grafters,”  to  use  an  ugly  word?  Is 
there  a  law  or  combine  that  sends  us  to 
a  druggist  with  all  the  entailed  annoy¬ 
ance,  when  a  physician  could  bring  al¬ 
most  instant  relief  by  bringing  a  few  of 
the  most  potent  drugs  with  him?  Where 
is  the  secret  power  in  this  modern  inno¬ 
vation?  Is  there  any  legislation  on  the 
practice?  What  remedy?  A  little  en¬ 
lightenment  on  the  subject  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  by  an  old  subscriber. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  t.  p. 

You  are  evidently  paying  the  penalty 
of  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
city  whose  influence  extends  to  nearby 
rural  sections.  I  know  of  no  up-State 
physicians  who  get  $t>  for  a  call  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  with  $3  added  if 
the  call  comes  at  night.  In  my  own 
vicinity,  $1.50  is  the  usual  charge  and 
all  medicines,  unless  in  unusual  quantity, 
are  furnished.  An  extra  charge  may  or 
may  not  be  made  if  the  call  comes  after 
dark.  Thirty  years  ago,  to  my  own 
knowledge  and  sorrow,  country  doctors 
got  a  dollar  or  less  for  such  calls.  The 
writer  has  made  many  within  a  mile  or 
two  for  50  cents,  and  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  extortion  at  that  rate..  He 
could  then  hire  common  labor  for  $1  per 
day  and  skilled  labor  for  $3.  If  doing 
the  same  work  in  the  same  place,. he  could 
now  get  nearly  or  quite  double  his  former 
fees  and  would  pay  $3  per  day  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  50  to  70  cents  per  hour  for 
skilled,  though  the  old-time  really  skill¬ 
ful  carpenter,  mason  and  artisan  in 
other  lines  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  coun¬ 
try  districts  at  any  price.  As  soon  as 
the  country  boy  acquires  a  little  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  tools — he  does  not 
need  to  serve  the  long  apprenticeship  of 
former  days — he  goes  to  the  city,  where 
short  hours  and  high  wages  prevail. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  medi¬ 
cal  practice  within  the  generation  :  there 
are  not  as  many  rural  physicians  as  for¬ 
merly,  competition  between  them  is  not 
as  keen  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
work  which  they  formerly  did,  or  which 
was  allowed  to  go  undone,  is  now  done  in 
hospitals.  Country  people  have  become 
hospital-minded.  The  motor  ambulance 
whisks  the  seriously  injured,  and  often 
the  seriously  sick,  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
not  often  far  away.  There  are  probably 
few  country  doctors  who  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  mere 
directories,  whose  function  it  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  of  a  case  and  assign  it 
to  the  proper  hospital  or  city  specialist. 

But  there  is  unquestionably  a  steady 
increase  in  the  cost  of  so-called  profes¬ 
sional  services  all  along  the  line.  .  This 
increase  is  burdensome  to  families  of 
small  means.  In  case  of  sickness,  the 
doctor’s  services  cost  more,  a  trained 
nurse  is  within  the  reach  of  only  the 
very  well-to-do  and  if,  to  heavy  expense, 
overwhelming  sorrow  must  be  added,  the 
undertaker  will  make  a  charge  which  “ex¬ 
orbitant”  is  far  too  mild  a  word  to  char¬ 
acterize.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  the 
tripling  or  quadrupling  of  burial  ex¬ 
penses  within  the  last  few  years,  except 
the  greed  of  those  who  see  opportunity 
in  the  need  and  helplessness  of  bereaved 
families,  it  is  not  evident  to  those  who 
do  not  profit  by  it. 

The  question  is,  will  this  tendency  to- 
Avard  higher  and  higher  costs  continue, 
or  will  relief  come  by  some  means?  In 
the  case  of  medical  services,  it  may  come 
through  the  agency  of  the  State,  which,  in 
NeAV  York  at  least,  is  adopting  an  in¬ 
creasingly  paternalistic  attitude  toward 
its  citizens  in  providing  and  urging  upon 
them  free  medical,  surgical  and  nursing 
care.  This  is  free,  of  course,  only  in  the' 
sense  that  the  cost  is  distributed  through 
taxation.  The  people  still  pay  for  it.  If 
we  include  the  undertaker  and  the  den¬ 
tist  in  the  category  of  those  Avho  furnish 
professional  seiwice,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  their  demands  can  be  curbed.  They 
are  organized  and  able  to  make  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  legislative  assemblies.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Albany  not  long  ago, 


an  influential  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  actually  boasted  to  those 
present,  of  whom  the  writer  Avas  one, 
that  they  had  reached  up  into  the  wilds 
of  the  Adirondacks  and  pulled  out  a  den¬ 
tist  who  was  practicing  there  without  a 
proper  State  license.  The  needs  of  the 
people  in  a  remote  section  who  could,  per¬ 
haps,  ha\re  an  aching  tooth  extracted  or 
other  simple  dental  work  done,  weighed 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  which  enable  a  guild  to  so 
limit  its  numbers  that  any  price  may  be 
charged  for  its  work  and  any  number  of 
people  deprived  of  needed  dental  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  laAvs 
that  shall  prevent  the  public  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  incompetent  and  con¬ 
scienceless  tamperers  with  the  human 
body,  but  such  laAvs  are  double-edged 
swords,  and  they  may  easily  be  made  the 
means  of  furthering  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  at  the  expense  of  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  public.  Our 
only  protection  against  laws  cunningly 
devised  to  promote  selfish  interests  lies 
in  the  shrewdness,  honesty  and  common 
sense  of  the  men  we  send  to  the  legisla¬ 
tures.  These  men  cannot  help  but  be 
more  influenced  by  small  groups  of  or¬ 
ganized  people  who  can  appear  before 
them  and  argue  their  case  than  by  many 
times  that  number  of  those  who  must 
stay  at  home  and  remain  voiceless.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  majority  of  our 
legislators  are  men  of  honor  and  good 
intentions.  In  the  classic  phrases  of  the 
obituary  writer,  they  are  “loving  hus¬ 
bands,  indulgent  fathers  and  kind  neigh¬ 
bors,”  but  they  are  human,  they  are  sud¬ 
denly  brought  face  to  face  with  problems 
that  have  never  come  Avithin  their  prov¬ 
ince  and  they  have  little  but  their  native 
good  sense  to  guide  them  in  deciding  be- 
tAveen  rival  claimants  for  legislative  ac¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  and  I,  in  their  places 
would  do  no  better.  M.  B.  p. 


Some  Old-fashioned  Law 

We  have  referred  before  to  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  Marshall’s  book  of  “Recollections.” 
It  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  fine  humor. 
He  tells  tAvo  new  stories  of  his  legal  ex¬ 
periences.  One  illustrates  what  a  legal 
chance  may  be  taken  when  words  in  a 
legal  paper  are  mispelled : 

An  old  skinflint  had  loaned  $25  to  a 
poor  widow  and  had  taken  a  mortgage  on 
a  brood  sow.  When  the  mortgage  note 
fell  due  she  was  unable  to  pay  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  sow  had  a  brood  of  12  pigs, 
and  the  old  Shylock  brought  suit  to  re¬ 
plevin  the  sow  and,  with  her,  the  pigs. 

There  was  no  defense  to  the  case  that 
I  could  see,  and  yet  it  had  such  a  nasty 
odor  to  it  that  I  did,  gratuitously,  the 
best  I  could  for  the  widow.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  case  the  old  justice  asked 
the  constable  where  the  soav  was.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  in  the  back  yard.  The 
squire  arose,  went  out,  came  back,  sat 
down  and  picked  up  the  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  and  said :  “This  widow  mortgaged 
to  this  man,  as  I  read  it,  one  ‘broad’  soav. 
I  have  been  out  and  looked  at  her.  She 
ain’t  broad,  she’s  narrer.  I  render  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  defendant.”  The  neighbors 
made  it  so  warm, with,  their  laughter  and 
criticism  that  no  appear  was  taken,  the 
pigs  Avere  fattened,  the  note  was  paid, 
and,  somehow,  I  think  justice  was  done. 

In  another  case  the  railroad  wished  to 
double  its  tracks  through  the  county, 
and  this  meant  buying  narrow  strips  of 
land  or  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  : 

This  right  of  way  took  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  out  of  a  farm  which  the  owner 
would  have  been  glad  to  sell  at  $50  an 
acre.  One  day  the  real  estate  agent  of 
the  company,  with  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  his  wife,  appeared  in  my  office  to 
have  me  draw  a  deed  for  this  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  the  consideration  paid  for 
it  was  $800.  After  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  had  departed,  I  asked  the  agent  why 
he  paid  such  an  outrageous  price  for  the 
land  ;  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  attorney’s  fees,  costs  and 
all,  he  probably  Avould  not  have  been  out 
more  than  $150.  He  took  a  hearty  laugh 
and  proceeded  to  tell  me  the  story. 

He  said  he  bought  it,  first,  through 
fear ;  secondly,  through  admiration  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer.  He  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  farmer 
had  a  son-in-law  who  had  lost  his  left 
leg  in  a  thrashing  machine  accident. 
When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rail¬ 
road  really  intended  to  widen  its  right 
of  way  he  took  this  leg  and  buried  it  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  line  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
erected  a  AA'ooden  marker,  containing  the 
words :  “Sacred  to  the  memory  ’  of  the 
left  leg  of  Blank.  Balance  to  be  buried 
here  when  it  dies.” 

The  farmer  claimed  it  Avas  a  graveyard, 
dedicated  to  a  sacred  and  public  use,  and 
that  no  other  public  servitude  could  be 
placed  upon  the  land.  So,  fearing  that 
the  court  might  hold  it  was  a  graveyard, 
and  enjoying  the  shrewdness  of  this  farm¬ 
er,  he  paid  him  his  price  for  the  quarter 
acre  of  land. 


Ask  for  HANES  at  your 
regular  store.  If  you  can’t  get 
it,  write  us.  We’ll  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

HANES  in  three  weights  for 
men;  union  suits  and  shirts 
and  drawers.  You’ll  recog¬ 
nize  it  at  once  by  the  famous 
HANES  red  label.  And  you 
can  bank  on  the  accuracy  of 
HANES’  sizes.  They  are  right 
every  time. 

HANES  Winter  Underwear 
is  made  for  the  boys  too.  Made 
with  the  same  painstaking 
workmanship  and  the  same 
high  quality  materials.  And 
with  the  same  unequalled 
value,  comfort  and  wear  built 
into  it.  Union  suits  only,  in 
two  weights,  heavy  and  extra 
heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years.  2 
to  4  year  sizes  with  drop 
seats.  Also  knee  lengths  and 
short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Go. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


You’ll  know  it  the  first  time 
you  slip  into  a  suit  of  HANES. 

It  will  fit  you  perfectly  be¬ 
cause  it’s  made  that  way. 

And  it  will  give  you  the 
kind  of  satisfying  bodily  com¬ 
fort  —  indoors  or  out  —  that 
you’ve  always  wanted  in  your 
winter  underwear. 


We  put  more  wear  into 
HANES  too ;  wear  that  means 
real  economy.  And  because 
we  know  the  value  is  there, 
we  guarantee  HANES  abso¬ 
lutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button. 


We  know  there’s  a  big¬ 
ger  value  for  the  money 
in  Hanes  Winter  Under¬ 
wear  because  we  have 
always  conscientiously 
put  that  utmost  in  value 
into  it. 


Hanes 
Five  Famous 
Points 

1  Hanes  Collar¬ 
ettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit 
has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or 
pucker.  Protects  the 
chest  from  cold  draughts 
and  lets  the  top-shirt 
lie  smooth. 

Mk  Hanes  Cuffs 
Mr.  won’t  pull  off. 
They  snug  the 
wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling  and 
gaping.  Sleeves  are 
exact  length — not 
uneven. 

Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders  give 
with  every  move¬ 
ment,  because 
they’re  made  with  a 
service-doubling  lap 
seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 

Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really 
stats  closed. 
Double  gusset  in 
thigh  another  comfort 
feature.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is  fitted 
by  trunk  measure¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  chest. 

Hanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the 
shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing 
under  the  socks.  One 
leg  is  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  other. 
They’re  mates  t 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devcndorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.], 


Duties  of  Trustees 

I  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  our  local  school  and 
ask  for  information.  Ours  is  a  union 
free  school  having  three  teachers  besides 
the  principal,  who  teaches  several  of  the 
high  school  subjects.  When  would  my 
term  of  office  begin?  It  runs  for  three 
years.  Can  any  one  member  of  the  board 
hire  new  teachers  or  principal  without 
the  consent  of  the  remaining  two  mem¬ 
bers?  Where  can  I  get  literature  on  this 
subject  ?  MRS.  E.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  your  union  free 
school  district  will  begin  on  August  1  of 
this  year.  The  board  must  have  meet¬ 
ings  to  transact  its  business  and  when 
your  term  begins,  of  course,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  attend  those  meetings.  If 
your  district  has  three  trustees  at  least 
two  must  meet  to  transact  business  but 
the  third  trustee  must  be  notified. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees  are 
many  and  varied.  Such  board  functions 
as  the  administrative  body  of  the  district. 
Among  its  most  important  duties  are:  To 
see  that  school  meetings  are  held  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  law,  to  make  out  a  tax  list 
and  determine  the  amount  of  tax  payable 
by  each  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
to  employ  as  many  legally  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  schools  of  the  district  require, 
to  have  the  custody  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds,  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools,  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  expenditure  of  district  funds 
including  the  public  money  received  from 
the  State  which  is  apportioned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  teachers’  wages,  and  to  see  that 
proper  and  necessary  school  facilities  are 
provided  as  may  be  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  district  meeting  or  legally  required 
by  the  district  superintendent. 

lie  gal  pamphlets  may  be  had  upon  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Department  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Information,  Albany. 


Hiring  Teacher  and  Janitor 

We  have  a  school  with  three  trustees. 
Have  the  trustees  a  right  to  hire  the 
teachers  before  school  meeting,  also  a 
teacher  the  people  do  not  want?  We 
have  a  janitor  who  was  hired  by  the  two 
trustees  without  consulting  the  third 
trustee.  Have  they  any  right  to  hire  a 
janitor  without  letting  it  to  lowest  bid¬ 
der?  j.  R. 

New  York. 

A  school  district  represented  by  three 
or  more  trustees  is  permitted  to  contract 
for  a  teacher  not  more  than  one  year  in 
advance.  A  majority  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  upon  due  notification  to  all  other 
members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
perform  all  the  official  acts  of  such  body. 
Such  board  has  absolute  authority  to  hire 
any  qualified  teacher  and  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  year  may  be  hired  previous  to 
the  school  meeting.  A  majority  of  the 
trustees,  after  due  notice  of  time  and 
place  of  meeting  to  all  trustees,  may  hire 
a  janitor  and  allow  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  therefor.  A  meeting  of  the  board 
may  be  ordered  by  any  member  by  giving 
not  less  than  24  hours  notice. 


School  Tax 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  school  district 
does  have  to  raise  a  tax  in  order  to  get 
the  public  mopey?  The  superintendent 
claims  she  notified  the  trustee  by  calling 
his  wife  on  telephone  and  telling  her  that 
the  trustee  would  have  to  raise  a  tax  or 
lose  the  public  money  and  said  the  trus¬ 
tee’s  wife  would  not  listen  to  her  and 
hung  up.  The  trustee’s  wife  claims  that 
the  superintendent  never  called  her.  If 
it  was  necessary  to  notify  the  trustee 
that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  a  tax  would 
that  be  a  legal  notice  delivered  over  a 
telephone  to  another  party?  G.  h.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  school  district  which  contracts  for 
the  instruction  of  its  pupils  in  another 
district  must  raise  a  tax  of  at  least  five 
mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  tax¬ 
able  property  of  the  district  before  pub¬ 
lic  money  can  be  legally  apportioned  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  such  district  (Sec. 
585,  subdiv.  3). 

I  do  not  find  that  the  law  requires  that 
the  district  superintendent  shall  notify 
your  trustee  that  public  money  will  be 
withheld  unless  the  district  raises  a  tax 
of  five  mills,  but  most  certainly  it  would 
be  a  courtesy  if  such  notification  were 
given.  The  district  superintendent  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  apportioning  the 
public  money  to  the  school  districts  un¬ 
der  his  supervision. 


Duty  of  Retiring  Trustee 

Where  one  trustee  is  elected  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  a  school  district  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  outgoing  trustees’  re¬ 
po  rt  is  read  and  accepted  by  the  meeting, 
does  his  office  expire  with  the  election  of 
a  different  trustee  or  may  he  legally  still 
make  contracts  and  give  orders  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  district?  Does  the  out¬ 
going  trustee  make  a  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  or  must  the  present  trus¬ 
tee  make  the  annual  report?  H.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

In  a  district  having  a  sole  trustee  all 
school  officers  are  elected  for  only  one 
year.  The  term  of  office  of  all  officers 
corresponds  with  the  school  year  which 
extends  from  August  1  to  July  31  inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  following  year.  The  trustee, 
who  has  served  until  the  school  meeting 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  continues  in 
office  throughout  the  school  year  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  school  year,  must 
submit  a  report  to  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  As  soon  as  a  new 
trustee  is  elected  he  may  undertake  to 
employ  a  teacher  to  serve  throughout  the 
term  of  his  office,  but  in  no  particular  is 
he  empowered  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  administrative  affairs  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  until  on  August  1  when  his  term 
begins. 


A  Woman’s  Day  at  the  Fair 


Back  to  the  Log  House 

Home  builders  are  harking  back  to  the 
style  of  ’Superstructure  of  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  They  are  building  log 
houses  and  are  getting  a  deal  of  comfort 
out  of  them. 

The  picture  shows  a  log  cabin  now  be¬ 
ing  completed  by  the  sheriff  of  Cook 


Being  as  it  was,  before  daylight  when 
I  kissed  three  small  human  forms  lying 
asleep  in  their  beds  and  tiptoed  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  car  waiting  below,  you  can 
readily  understand  why  the  gatekeeper 
look  sleepily  askance  on  our  arrival.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  man  who  turns  paper  money 
into  silver  for  State  Fair  crowds  was 
home  in  bed,  for  the  gatekeeper  per¬ 
formed  the  triple  office  of  making  change, 
of  giving  and  of  taking  the  ticket,  finally 
making  a  grand  gesture  which  seemed  to 
say,  “On  man !  The  crowd’s  at  your 
heels !”  Which  was  of  course  a  gesture 
left  over  from  crowds  of  other  days, 
though  one  could  not  resist  looking  back 
to  make  sure. 

And  then  the  parking  grounds.  For 
several  days  past  rain  had  fallen  steadily 
so  that  the  space  alloted  to  the  visiting 
automobiles  was  quite  a  bit  of  a  land¬ 
scape  garden.  Pools  blinked  up  merrily 
from  a  background  of  black  cinders,  a 
come-in-the-water’s-fine  attitude  which 
did  not  appeal  to  us.  It  was  too  chilly. 
Being  sorely  tempted  we  were  led  to  park 
in  a  place  remote,  secluded,  but  dry,  an 
error  which  the  State  troopers  were  not 
at  a  loss  to  correct  by  a  tow  to  the  park¬ 
ing  grounds.  Dater  we  came  upon  the 
old  family  bus  standing  in  a  20-ft.  pool. 
Rubbers?  Yes,  fortunately. 

But  to  begin  the  day  again.  It  was 
feeding  time  for  the  animals — the  morn¬ 
ing  being  the  only  time  they  have  to 
spend  in  stretching,  and  feeling  the  sun 
on  their  backs,  when  there  is  any.  The 
sun  this  morning  shone  down  through 
cloud,  but  as  it  was  the  first  real  sun  for 
days,  the  animals  and  their  keepers  were 
making  the  most  of  it.  A  great  gray 
brood  sow  at  the  swine  building  was  help¬ 
ing  herself  to  breakfast  at  a  trough  of 
food  placed  outside  on  the  lawn,  which 
was  no  longer  a  lawn  but  a  wallow.  None 
of  the  pigs  strolling  about  made  any  ef¬ 
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An  Illinois  Latter-day  Log  House 


County,  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  second  log  house  of  more  than  usual 
pretension  to  be  built  in  the  same  county 
in  two  years. 

The  logs  of  this  log  house  were  all  cut 
in  the  remaining  forests  of  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  They  were  all  creosoted  and  then 
notched  and  put  up  with  special  care. 
They  were  chinked  with  a  special  prep¬ 
aration  called  wood  fiber,  rendering  the 
structure  weather  proof.  The  interior 
finish  is  in  the  rough,  the  rafters  and 
joists  all  be  left  to  view  with  the  bark  on. 

There  are  three  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  is  a  great  living  room  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  house.  There  is 
a  mammoth  open  fireplace  constructed  of 
hard  stones  picked  up  from  territory  in 
the  county.  There  are  sleeping  rooms 
above  reached  by  a  broad  staircase.  Over 
this  stairway  hangs  a  huge  log  chain  the 
links  of  which  were  made  in  an  Illinois 
smithy  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  chain 
is  hooked  to  one  of  the  rafters  and  holds 
in  place  an  electric  chandelier  of  ornate 
design. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  building  is  a 
large  dining  room  and  kitchen.  A  base¬ 
ment  extends  the  entire  length  and  width 
of  the  structure,  and  the  heating  and 
other  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern 
character.  It  is  located  at  DesPlaines 
and  was  designed  by  the  sheriff,  Peter  M. 
Hoffman.  j.  r,.  graff. 

Illinois. 


New  Year’s  Cookies 

This  is  reduced  from  a  baker’s  recipe, 
which  calls  for  seven  times  the  quantity: 
4  lbs.  flour,  2'  lbs.  sugar,  14  ozs.  butter, 
1  oz.  caraway  seed,  1  pt.  water,  137  gr. 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

ANTOINETTE  H.  PINE. 


fort  to  escape,  being  concerning  strictly 
with  business  of  their  own.  We  met  two 
young  Shorthorn  steers  in  a  ridiculously 
satisfied  condition,  having  been  helping 
with  the  milking  and  feeding  as  far  as 
their  capacity  permitted,  and  been  dis¬ 
missed.  The  dairy  cows  thought  very 
poorly  of  this  kind  of  efficiency,  and 
would  have  preferred  the  milking  machine 
to  the  hungry  mouths  of  half-grown, 
steers.  Some  of  them  rebelled  so  effeo- 
tively  that  a  -strap  had  to  be  buckled 
about  their  legs  to  enforce  peace.  One 
shudders  at  the  barbarism  of  civilized 
man. 

On  in  the  dairy  building  the  booths 
were  silent  and  empty.  The  Niagara 
Falls  of  milk  had  not  yet  begun  to  flow 
and  the  cliff  over  which  it  ran  yesterday, 
said  plainly :  “This  is  lime  water — cer¬ 
tainly  not  milk.”  I  peeped  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  copper  sterilizer,  passed  an  array  of 
all  the  best  kinds  of  separators,  and 
somewhere  ahead  in  the  white  cleanness 
heard  a  voice  speaking.  “Yes,  we’ve 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  25 
years,”  it  said.  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  booth  was  around  the  corner  just 
ahead,  and  as  usual,  its  representatives 
had  beaten  everyone  else  on  the  job.  It 
seems  that  these  people  get  up  very  early 
in  the  morning  and,  to  rely  on  a  certain 
ancient  bit  of  slang,  by  that  sign  you  have 
to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
fool  them,  and  then  they  catch  you  at  it. 
Enough  said. 

There  is  a  Woman’s  Building.  I  ap¬ 
proached  it  with  some  curiosity,  for  these 
last  few  years,  I  think,  have  filled  wo¬ 
man’s  hands  with  the  kind  of  work  that 
doesn’t  go  in  show  cases.  What  exactly 
is  woman’s  work?  Is  it  the  working  of 
fancy  quilts  and  embroideries,  is  it  the 
scrubbing  of  floors  and  washing  of  win¬ 
dows,  or  is  it  simply  the  work  that  no  one 
else  is  on  hand  to  do?  I  believe  that  it 
is  all  of  these,  and  that  woman’s  work 
as  set  apart  from  man’s  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  As  our  age  is  set  face  to¬ 
ward  the  easy  accomplishment  of  labor, 
these  fancy  quilts,  especially,  seem  to  me 
to  belong  to  another  period  already  past, 
the  day  of  the  woman  without  a  job.  As 
a  curiosity,  yes,  but  as  an  example,  bet¬ 
ter  a  well-made  dress.  This  department 
makes  me  feel  like  telling  the  world  that 


the  woman  on  the  farm  is  the  sanest, 
broadest  and  most  versatile  of  them  all. 
The  very  raggedest,  cow-tending  farm 
womankind,  little  as  she  may  realize  it, 
is  filling  a  place  that  is  apprenticeship  to 
man’s  work.  The  wise  modern  mother 
will  see  that  her  -son  as  well  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter  learns  to  cook.  There  is  coming  a 
day  when  even  cooking  won’t  be  exclu¬ 
sively  woman’s  work.  Perhaps  I  have 
scolded  enough — there  is  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  department  to  come  yet. 

.  The  Home  Bureau  has  expressed  itself 
in  counties,  each  one  stressing  a  phase 
of  farm  woman’s  work.  I  rather  like  this. 
The  first  is  Tompkins  County  featuring 
the  planting  of  the  farm  grounds  and 
garden  work.  Tompkins  County  says 
that  th.e  farm  woman  must  learn  about 
natural  shrubs  which  would  look  good  on 
the  farm  lawns — better  than  they  do  out 
m  the  woodlot,  even.  Oswego  County 
dwells  mostly  on  clothes,  believing  that 
the  farm  woman  can  express  herself  best 
in  fine  homemade  dresses  which  are  really 
quite  simple  when  you  know  the  pattern, 
because  the  variations  of  that  pattern 
are  endless.  Oneida  County  begins  on 
tood  and  continues  the  subject  of  dress. 
Onondaga  County  has  the  hobby  of 
health.  Drink  vitamins,  in  other  words, 
milk,  for  drinking  wholesome  milk  is 
merely  efficiency  in  another  form.  The 
House  of  Good  Health  is  exhibited  in 
this  booth.  It  is  a  nice  little  green  bun¬ 
galow,  -sturdy  and  strong,  built  around  a 
bottle  of  milk  which,  as  a  figure  of  em¬ 
phasis,  is  sticking  right  out  through  the 
roof.  The  House  of  Ill  Health  is  a  ram¬ 
shackle  affair,  and  the  roof  caves  in 
more  than  a  little,  though  it  is  partly  held 
in  place  by  a  bottle  of  pop.  That  is  one 
of  those  lessons  that  stick  in  one’s  mind 
long  after  the  year  of  the  fair  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  crowd  paused  wondering  here — 
learned  and  drifted  on,  all  day. 

.  Cayuga  County  believes  in  the  daily 
time  record  for  getting  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  work  and  rest  as  well  as  for 
getting  things  done.  It  believes  that  there 
is  an  ideal  costume  for  every  type  of  wo¬ 
man  and  goes  on  demonstration  to  prove 
it.  Cayuga  County  says  put  plenty  of 
vegetables  in  the  cellar  for  Winter,  and 
comes  forward  with  the  ideal  day’s  menu 
in  terms  of  actual  food.  It  was  very 
healthful  food,  that’s  certain,  but  Ave  farm 
women  who  looked  down  upon  it  sud¬ 
denly  smiled  in  each  other’s  eyes,  strang¬ 
ers  though  we  were.  A  moderately  hun¬ 
gry  husband  would  have  disposed  of  the 
whole  day’s  lay-out  and  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  asked  for  more  or  gone  awav 
hungry.  J 

If  numbers  tell,  there  was  another 
feature  of  the  fair  much  of  interest  to 
farm  women  This  was  the  railroad’s 
1  ullman  exhibit.  Just  why  could  this  be 
of  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farms 
most  of  whom  have  not,  and  never  will, 
travel  in  a  Pullman,  is  an  enigma  per- 
haps.  Why  should  the  farm  woman  wish 
to  look  upon  the  luxury  of  an  American 
Pullman?  I  think,  because  she  is  an 
Ameiican  farm  woman,  and  a  born  ad- 
venturer.  The  families  that  rove  the 
country  m  motors  exhibit  the  outgrowth 
of  the  pioneer  spirit  inherited  from  an¬ 
cestors.  We  Americans  are  a  wandering 
tribe  when  it  comes  to  ancestry,  else  we 
shouldn’t  be  here.  Yes,  the  farm  woman 
hankers  for  travel  as  you’d  know  by  the 
glint  in  her  eye  when  she  first  glimpsed 
those  great  drivers  on  the  locomotive, 
^ce  beauty  and  convenience  inside 
the  Pullman  left  her  rosy  with  delight 
Why  it  only  costs  $2.50  more  between 
here  and  New  York  !  I  fancy  some  unex¬ 
pected  vacations  have  started  in  just  that 
way. 

The  crowd  has  come  at  last  and  we 
turn  the  fair  over  to  them.  We  are  ready 
for  the  school  meeting  now,  in  the  little 
lecture  room  of  the  Coliseum.  The  time 
has  come  to  get  together  on  the  question 
of  keeping  our  rural  schools.  “On  man, 
the  crowd’s  at  your  heels!” 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Failure  with  Farm  Contract 

I  bought  a  farm  on  contract  that  I 
was  to  get  a  loan.  I  tried  to  get  it  in 
several  banks,  but  as  I  am  a  disabled 
soldier  and  unable  to  work  the  ground 
I  am  not  able  to  get  a  loan.  The  man 
woo  sold  to  me  wants  to  sell  the  farm 
so  he  can  get  his  money  out  of  it,  so  he 
j  .  close  the  deal  or  give  up  the 

deed.  1  did  not  sign  any  papers  other  than 
the  contract  to  get  a  loan  and  contract 
was  to  be  void  if  loan  was  not  granted. 
He  told  me  he  would  sell  the  place  and 
try  to  get  as  much  as  he  could,  then  he 
would  take  his  money  and  give  me  the 
balance.  I  have  been  on  this  farm  since 
March  1,  19_o.  I  put  $400  down  as  first 
payment  and  $40  monthly,  plus  repairs 
1  did  to  the  place,  being  a  new  roof  and 
other  things.  He  wants  me  to  keep  pay¬ 
ing  the  monthly  payment  as  long  as  lie 
cannot  sell  the  place.  I  do  not  want  the 
place  sold,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
New  York.  R  p 

There  is  little  we  can  say  that  will’ be 
of  assistance  to  you.  Your  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  you  are  unable  to  get  a 
loan  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
It  might  be  well  for  you  to  give  up  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  so  that  you  will 
not  lose  any  more  money.  n  t 
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Countrywide  Situation 

A  TIME  OF  ACTIVITY  AND  SHIFTING 

PRICES  ;  SOME  LINES  HIGHER. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  get  together  with 
great  enthusiasm  through  the  medium  of 
the  pocketbook.  Cool  weather  is  a  great 
stimulent  of  appetites.  There  is  snap  and 
vim  in  the  consumer’s  step  as  he  goes  to 
market  these  days,  and  an  equal  vigor  in 
his  approach  to  the  dinner  table.  It  is  a 
piece  of  good  luck  for  everybody  that 
there  is  always  plenty  to  eat  just  when 
consumers  are  beginning  to  acquire  their 
Winter  appetites  and  to  line  their  inter¬ 
iors  with  the  layer  of  fat  required  for 
protection  against  the  cold,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  bear  who  gets  ready  for 
his  Winter  sleep.  Without  always  know¬ 
ing  just  why,  the  consumer  is  ready  to 
buy  food.  The  producers  having  grown 
the  crops  have  plenty  to  sell.  Prices,  of 
course,  are  likely  to  be  at  the.  lowest 
points  for  many  of  the  substantial  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dinner  table.  This  year  the 
time  of  lowest  prices  seems  to  have  gone 
by  already  for  some  products.  Usually 
the  storage  men  get  most  of  the  Winter 
advances  if  there  are  any,  'but  this  season 
farmers,  who  have  watched  the  situation 
carefully,  ought  to  have  considerable 
quantities  to  sell,  at  least  of  the  short- 
crop  products. 

THE  STAPLE  PRODUCTS 

With  farm  products  in  general,  the  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  summed  up  briefly.  .  Grain 
prices  have  inclined  downward  with  oc¬ 
casional  recoveries.  Grains  grown  chiefly 
for  feeding  have  suffered  most  from  the 
large  supplies  offered  and  the  lack  of 
much  foreign  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  farmers  refuse  to  sell  at 
these  prices,  preferring  to  buy  thin  live 
stock  and  feed  out  their  grain.  .  The  re¬ 
sult  is  such  a  demand  for  feeding  stock 
that  thin  animals  sell  for  about  as  much 
per  pound  as  fat  ones.  There  is  hlso  an 
increasing  demand  for  stock  feeds,  and 
the  price  is  rather  low,  especially  for  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  the  various  corn  feeds.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  can  be  bought  in  large  lots  for 
not  much  above  $30  per  ton  in  the  North. 
Linseed  sells  in  many  markets  at  $10  per 
ton  higher  than  cottonseed,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  worth  the  difference  to  most 
feeders. 

Butter  was  inclined  to  go  lower  at  one 
time  but  has  recovered  and  is  about  15c 
above  the  level  a  year  ago.  The  light 
supply  of  the  fresh  make  and  the  heavy 
withdrawals  from  cold  storage  constitutes 
the  strength  of  the  situation.  Cheese 
prices  are  holding  well,  with  moderate  de¬ 
mand,  and  no  great  supply  in  reserve  so 
far  as  indicated.  The  egg  market  con¬ 
tinues  about  steady  and  fairly  liberal  sup¬ 
plies,  and  fresh  eggs  show  the  usual  up¬ 
ward  slant  toward  the  holiday  market 
season.  Nearby  fancy  eggs  are  no  doubt 
scarce,  although  they  have  not  at  time 
of  writing  sold  quite  so  high  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  prices  reached  last  year.  The  .poul¬ 
try  market  seems  to  be  in  fair  condition, 
although  receipts  are  large  and  demand 
rather  slow.  The  larger  size  chickens  are 
increasing  in  supply  and  selling  slightly 
lower. 

Cotton  has  heen  down  close  to  20c  after 
the  reports  of  increased  yield,  but  has  re¬ 
covered  a  little  in  price.  It  is  certainly 
a  large  crop  to  sell,  but  the  world-wide 
demand  is  likely  to  be  good  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  now  from  the  rate  of  export  and 
the  activity  of  various  mill  centers. 

POTATOES  A  MARKET  FEATURE 

Another  effect  of  wet  weather  was  to 
interrupt  the  work  of  digging  potatoes 
and  the  market  price  jumped  ahead  even 
faster  than  it  would  have  done  anyhow. 
Advances  of  5  to  20c  per  100  lbs.  were  al¬ 
most  daily  happenings  for  weeks  at  a 
time  during  the  upward  rush.  Prices 
more  than  doubled  at  Maine  shipping 
points  and  the  rise  was  general  in  New 
York  and  the  Middle  West.  Potatoes  did 
not  go  up  so  fast  in  the  Far  West.  Out 
there  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  coast 
regions  the  potato  crop  is  larger  than 
last  season.  Colorado  and  Idaho  together 
have  as  many  potatoes  this  year  as  the 
great  potato  State  of  Minnesota,  but  even 
in  Idaho  the  country  price  is  up  to  about 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.,  while  Minnesota  and  ad¬ 
joining  States  have  quoted  up  to  $2.50, 
Western  New  York  up  to  $2.75,  and 
Northern  Maine  to  $2.60,  with  some  later 
set-backs  from  these  top  prices  in  most  of 
these  sections.  The  great  city  markets 
have  quoted  $2.50  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  Long 
Island  Green  Mountains  mounted  as  high 
as  $3.50  in  New  York  City. 

Apples  of  the  late  Winter  varieties 
have  not  changed  in  price  much,  but  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  rather  up  than 
down,  and  somehow  values  have  crept  for¬ 
ward  about  25c  per  barrel  in  the  various 
eastern  shipping  sections  and  about  that 
much  per  box  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Good  prices  obtained  for  the  export  trade 
helped  the  situation  considerably  from 
the  producer’s  point  of  view.  Early  in 
October  the  American  market  agent  in 
England  recommended  that  shipments 
slow  down  a  little  until  the  supply  had 
been  reduced.  This  was  done  and.  the 
markets  recovered  strongly  by  the  middle 


of  the  month.  Reports  of  October  17 
quote  American  York  Imperials  at  $6.29 
to  $7.99  per  barrel  at  Glasgow,  $5.57  to 
$6.78  in  London,  while  New  York  Bald- 
winds  brought  $6  to  $6.50  in  Liverpool. 
These  prices  are  mostly  higher  than  the 
corresponding  time  last  season,  g.  b.  f. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  aspect  of  the  New  York  produce 
market  has  changed  greatly  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  No  longer  is  the  nearby 
produce  the  predominating  feature,  but 
everywhere  is  seen  boxes  of  western  and 
southern  fruit  which  is,  of  course,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  baskets,  barrels  and  crates 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  various  sec¬ 
tions.  Grape  receipts  reported  for  one 
day  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  car¬ 
loads,  and  150  carloads  of  apples,  nearly 
50  of  which  were  western,  were  also  re¬ 
ceived.  Oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  pears 
and  casaba  melons  make  up  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  the  rest  of  the  fruit  in  evi¬ 
dence  along  the  street  in  the  wholesale 
district.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is  first 
distributed  through  the  fruit  auction  com¬ 
panies,  but  even  then  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  it  is  sold  in  small  lots  on  the 
street  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  boxes  of  California  grapes  piled  20 
high  on  the  sidewalk  awaiting  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  There  were  liberal  supplies  of 
eastern  grapes,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  market.  Po¬ 
tato  receipts  were  very  heavy,  nearly  450 
carloads  being  reported  on  track  on  the 
19th.  The  report  of  a  short  crop  has 
evidently  stimulated  buying,  as  prices 
continued  to  advance  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
arrivals,  Long  Island  .selling  for  around 
$2  a  bushel.  The  Canadian  crop  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  15  per  cent  less  than  last  year 
according  to  recent  government  reports 
and  is  approximately  equal  to  the  normal 
consumption  of  Canada.  It  is  also  un¬ 
likely  that  importations  will  be  of  any 
great  amount  as  the  tariff  is  a  barrier  as 
well  as  the  restrictions  on  many  Euro¬ 
pean  potato  producing  areas  on  account 
of  potato  diseases.  The  cabbage  market 
has  been  dull  and  the  demand  for  carrots 
limited.  Canadian  rutabaga  turnips  held 
firm.  Ten  or  a  dozen  cars  of  western  let¬ 
tuce  have  been  arriving  daily  and  heavier 
arrivals  are  expected  soon.  New  Jersey 
lettuce  has  been  quite  a  factor  in  the 
market  and  the  quality  recently  showed 
some  improvement.  Celery  sold  fairly 
well.  Cauliflower  was  quite  plentiful,  al¬ 
though  the  Catskill  section  shipped  light¬ 
ly  and  Long  Island  growers  have  had  the 
market  largely  to  themselves.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  inclined  to  be  a  bit  easy,  but 
in  view  of  crop  conditions  many  dealers 
as  well  as  growers  are  storing  them  with 
the  expectation  of  a  good  market  this 
Winter.  The  bulk  of  the  apples  offered 
were  medium  and  low  grade  fruit  for 
which  there  was  a  very  limited  demand. 
Windfalls  were  plentiful.  Fancy  Green¬ 
ings  and  McIntosh  sold  readily,  but  with 
no  material  advance  in  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  scarcity  and  the  continued  demand 
for  nearby  eggs  has  pushed  the  price  up 
still  further  this  week.  We  begin  to  hear 
the  mutterings  of  “boycotting”  among  the 
consumers,  for  to  them  82  cents  a  dozen 
for  eggs  wholesale  means  about  $1  a 
dozen  retail.  Such  prices  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  very  materially  and  it  also 
stimulates  the  use  of  storage  and  under 
grade  eggs.  The  story  on  western  fresh 
eggs  is  somewhat  different.  While  very 
closely  .selected  stock  held  barely  steady, 
trading  most  of  the  week  was  very  quiet 
on  the  bulk  of  arrivals  and  some  accumu¬ 
lations  were  reported  with  prices  some¬ 
times  even  shaded  in  order  to  move  the 
stock  on  hand.  While  some  of  the  north¬ 
ern  States  reported  a  further  decrease  in 
shipments,  it  was  partly  offset  by  some 
increases  from  the  southern  area.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  was  some  de¬ 
crease  in  the  total  arrivals  of  fresh  eggs 
for  the  week.  Storage  eggs  strengthened 
on  the  finer  qualities  with  some  of  the 
best  ranging  at  this  writing  from  34  to 
37c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  last  year,  on 
October  1  amounting  to  44,385,000  cases 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  compared  with 
about  31,000.000  cases  a  year  ago  and 
31.725.000  cases  the  five-year  average. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  demand  was  not  up  to  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  season  of  the  year  and 
supplies  during  the  week  were  heavier 
than  trade  needs.  The  quality  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  also  affected  the  market  and,  be¬ 
ing  mostly  medium  to  poor,  sold  slowly. 
Colored  express  fowl  were  quiet,  oniv 
fancy  stock  being  wanted  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  fowl  sold  slowly.  Chickens  also  sold 
slowly,  most  of  them  being  too  large  or  of 
inferior  quality  to  sell  readily.  Dressed 
poultry  were  in  very  good  demand.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  bar- 
reled-packed  chickens  during  the  week, 
but  they  worked  out  very  well  when  show¬ 
ing  quality  and  about  the  same  situation 
holds  true  for  barreled  packed  fowl.  Gov¬ 
ernment  estimates  of  frozen  poultry  on 


hand  October  1  show  an  increase  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  of  about  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.  The  holdings  of  roasters  is 
about  double  last  year’s  supply,  but  tur¬ 
key  holdings  are  about  the  same.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  fowl  are  somewhat  lighter  than  a 
year  ago,  but  above  the  five-year  average. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  an  active  demand  for  high 
grade  hay  as  most  of  the  offerings,  which 
were  liberal,  graded  under  No.  2.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  undergrade  hay  was  irregular  and 
most  arrivals  were  largely  clover  mix¬ 
tures  in  small  bales.  No.  1  Alfalfa  sold 
well.  The  Alfalfa  crop  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  but  the  productions  of 
other  leguminous  hay  is  smaller.  The 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  production  shows 
a  decrease  of  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the 
entire  country  according  to  recent  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  Straw  held  about  steady. 

B.  w.  s. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  showing  a  firm  tone.  Recent 
quotations  are:  Fine  strictly  combing, 
53  to  54c  ;  fine  clothing,  45c :  half  blood 
combing,  51  to  52c;  half  blood  clothing, 
46c;  three-eighths  combing,  52c;  low 
quarter  blood,  45c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  51  to  52c; 
firsts,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  45  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  27%  to  28c; 
firsts,  25%  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
70  to  71c;  mixed  colors,  68  to  70c;  white, 
66  to  68c;  western,  firsts,  43  to  45c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  ;  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $7  ;  crabapples,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
muskmelons,  bu.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl.  box,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
grapes,  black,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

I  lav  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.90;  native, 
box,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  large,  25  to  26c ;  small,  22  to 
24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  35c ; 
broilers,  32  to  37c;  roasting  chickens,  38 
to  42c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
15  to  23c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $4.50;  beets,  box,  60  to  90c;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1  ; 
cauliflower,  box,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  box, 
75c  to  $2 ;  peppers,  box,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
eggplant,  'box,  75c  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu. 
box,  40c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  toma¬ 
toes,  $2  to  $3  ;  turnips,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations : 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  75  to  80c; 
gathered,  62  to  68c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  50c ;  prints,  50 
to  54c. 

Live  fowls,  23  to  30c ;  broilers,  22  to 


23c. 


Dressed  fowls,  32  to  37c;  chickens,  35 


to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  10  to  16c;  hogs, 
11  to  ll%e;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  22c;  veal,  15  to 
22c;  lamb,  27  to  30c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3;  King,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Spy,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Pears.  —  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
Seckell,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bose,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Grapes,  native,  14-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.10 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  Hubbard 
squash,  bbl.,  $2  ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$2.25  to  $3.25  ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
celery,  doz.,  75c  to  $1. 

Hay.— No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

October  21,  1925. 

MILK 

In  effect  Oct.  1.  League-pool  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone: 
Class  1,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
82.10 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30: 
Class  3 A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class 
30  $2  10 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B.  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.52  @$0.53 


Good  to  choice . 46  @  .51_ 

Lower  grades . 44  @  .45 

Packing  stock . 41  @  .42 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy .$0.25% @$0.26 

Average  run  . . 24%@  .25 

.Tune  make,  fancy . 26  @  .27 

Average  run . 25  @  .25% 


EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . $0.80@$0.81 

Good  to  choice . 75@  .79 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 74@  .75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .62 @  .63 

Gathered,  best . 53@  .54 

Common  to  good . 35  @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.24@$0.30 

Chickens . 19, 1  @  .24 

Turkeys  . 35@  .38 

Ducks . 23  @  .28 

Geese . 15  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits  . 22@  .25 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.40@$0.55 


Old  . 20@  .30 

Chickens,  best  . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 27 @  .30 

Broilers  . 27@  .38 

Fowls  . 20@  .35 

Roosters . . 17  @  .22 

Ducks  . 27  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 55@  .60 

Small,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.25 

Lark  .  2.00@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  2.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .17 

Culls  . 1()@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@12.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

•Steers  . $9.00@11.75 

Bulls  4.50@  5.00 

Cows  .  2.25  @  3.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15.00@16.00 

Lower  grades .  9.00@12.00 


Sheep  .  4.00@  6.50 

Lambs  .  13.50@15.35 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening . 

York  . 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  . . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

Peaches,  State,  bu . 

Pears,  bskt . 

Bbl, 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  ... 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  behs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bskt . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate  . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Crate . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.  . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate  . . 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  State,  crate  .... 

Western,  Iceberg . 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag  . . . 

Okra,  carrier . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peppers,  bskt . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

'Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  . . 


$0.75@$2.50 
3.O0@  9.50 
2.50@  6.50 
4.00@  4.50 
1.25@  2.50 
4.00@  6.50 
.90@  1.20 
1.50@  3.00 
.75@  3.25 
4.00@  8.00 
1.00@  1.50 

$1.50'@$2.50 
.10@  .25 

1.00@  1.25 
.75  @  1.25 
.750  3.00 
.25  @  .65 

1.50@  2.50 
4.00@  5.00 
.50  @  1.00 
.50@  1.00 
.28®  .32 

6.50@  7.00 
.75  @  1.00 
6.00@  10.00 
2.00@  2.50 
•50@  1.50 
2.00 @  4.50 
.50@  1.50 
2.00@  4.50 
1.25 @  2.50 
1.0O@  2.00 
.50tf/'  2.00 
1.50@  2.00 
,  1.25  @  1.75 
1.00@  1.50 
.50@  1.50 
1.00@  1.50 
.75 @  2.00 
1.50@  2.00 
3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .  . $3.50@$5.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  4.50‘@  4.90 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 5.25 @  5.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

•No.  2  .  24.00@26.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 


Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 2!) 

Butter,  best  . $0.60@  .62 


Cheese . 32 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90@  .95 

Fowls  . 33  @  .34 

Roasting  chickens . 36@  .42 

Fryers  . 35@  .39 

Ducks,  lb . 33 @  .36 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes . 05@  .06 

Onions,  lb . .05@  .06 

Lettuce,  head . .05@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 25@  .40 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .35 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .35 

Grapes,  lb . 10@  .15 
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THE  LITTLE  BOAKDEB 

Part  I 


Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who  lived 
on  a  farm — far  off  in  the  country  with 
Old  Mr.  Prince  and  his  wife.  They  were 
bringing  her  up. 

The  warm  little  bundle  in  my  arms 
jerked  a  little,  a  small  black  eye  partly 
opened  and  a  sleepy  voice  queried  : 

“Didn’t  she  have  any  daddy?” 

“No,  her  daddy  wasn’t  there.” 

“Didn’t  she  have  any  mummie?” 

“No,  her  mummie  had  gone  away !” 

The  little  body  nestled  up  closely  to 
me  and  two  arms  caught  me  tight.  A 
long  throbbing  sigh  shook  my  small  hu¬ 
man  bundle  and  a  bright  tear  came  oozing 
out  from  under  the  eyelid.  But  the 
kindly  sand  man  took  care  of  that  just 
as  my  grandfather,  before  the  days  of 
blotting  paper,  used  to  drop  sand  on  the 
ink  when  he  wrote  a  letter.  Before  I 
could  develop  my  story  of  the  little  girl 
without  any  daddy  or  mummie  the  child 
was  asleep. 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  see  our  church  is  200  years  old, 
and  they  had  planned  an  elaborate  cele¬ 
bration  covering  several  nights.  On  this 
night  they  were  to  have  a  community  ser¬ 
vice  and  Mother  and  her  daughter,  as  in¬ 
terested  if  not  influential  members  of 
the  community,  were  to  be  on  hand.  They 
had  it  all  planned  out  before  I  got  home. 

“We  will  go  to  the  service  and  you  can 
stay  at  home  and  get  Camille  to  sleep. 
She  wants  to  hear  you  sing.” 

“Yes,  and  I  want  a  story,  too,”  piped 
up  a  little  voice. 

“He  will  give  you  both,  and  tonight  he 
can  rock  you,  too.  It  will  be  fine.” 

The  little  girl  danced  about  the  table 
in  great  glee.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  my  singing.  I 
notice  that  my  children  consider  me  some¬ 
thing  of  an  operatic  star  until  they  get 
to  be  about  10  years  old.  After  that  they 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  a  press¬ 
ing  engagement  in  the  next  room  when  I 
start.  But  it  is  quite  assuring  to  have 
your  night’s  program  all  planned  out  for 
you  and,  under  the  circumstances,  what 
could  I  do  but  smile  and  begin  searching 
my  brain  for  a  story?  Darkness  comes 
early  in  October.  I  remember  looking 
out  the  window  as  I  sat  at  the  table — out 
into  the  thick,  wet  darkness.  My  neigh¬ 
bor’s  light  showed  a  glimmering  speck 
down  the  road.  I  suppose  there  was  a 
house  and  a  faint  light  there  200  years 
ago — when  the  church  was  started.  The 
people  probably  walked  through  the  mud 
to  the  original  service.  Tonight  our  folks 
will  go  in  the  car  over  a  hard  firm  road¬ 
way.  No  doubt  someone  then,  as  now, 
stayed  at  home  to  mind  the  baby.  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  considered  it  something  of  a 
privilege  to  do  so.  I  wonder,  in  those 
good  old  days,  if  the  ladies  of  the  house¬ 
hold  planned  the  evening’s  program  ! 

*  *  *  *  # 

Our  supper  was  eaten  after  dark.  We 
had  a  thick  soup,  cornmeal  mush  and 
milk,  and  baked  apples.  That  was  the 
sort  of  food  that  enabled  the  pioneers  to 
found  the  church  and  fix  their  farms. 
There  was  sure  to  be  a  crowd  at  the 
church,  and  so  our  folks  started  early. 
Camille  and  I  sat  in  the  big  rocking-chair 
in  the  upstairs  room  and  watched  the 
headlights  on  the  car  brighten  the  road 
to  the  corner  and  then  swing  up  the  hill. 

“Sing,  ‘Up  in  a  Balloon,’  ”  was  the  first 
order  and  so  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the 
dim  lighted  room  we  sang. 

“Up  in  a  balloon,  boys,  up  in  a  bal¬ 
loon, 

All  among  the  little  stars,  sail¬ 
ing  ’round  the  moon.” 

There  were  others  that  we  old-timers 
sang  60  years  ago.  “Down  in  a  diving 
bell,”  “Nellie  Grey,”  “Maggie  May,” 
“Meet  me  by  the  Running  Brook”  and 
dozens  of  others  that  have  been  driven 
out  of  memory  by  modern  jazz  and 
“bunk.”  Of  course  I  understand  that 
some  of  these  modern  educators  and  train¬ 
ers  say  that  we  should  never  rock  a  child 
to  sleep.  My  own  idea  that  one  of  the 
great  troubles  with  these  educators  is  that 
they  never  had  the  experience  of  rocking 
in  a  big  chair  in  the  dim  light  with  some 
worn  but  gentle  voice  singing  “Long, 
Long  Ago”  or  some  of  the  other  long-for¬ 
gotten  songs.  They  would  be  far  more 
human  if  they  could  go  back  to  such 
things  in  memory.  Little  Camille  listened 
to  the  singing.  At  first  she  joined  in — it 
must  have  been  a  strange  duet — but  final¬ 
ly  the  little  body  began  to  droop  and  she 
just  could  not  keep  those  eyes  open.  Then 
she  made  a  great  effort,  as  sleepy  people 
often  do,  and  demanded  the  story.  All 
she  gathered  was  that  the  little  girl  did 
not  have  any  daddy  or  mummie  and  then 
she  wandered  away  to  that  beautiful  land 
of  slumber — where  father  and  mother  are 
always  there  to  protect  their  little  ones. 
***** 

So  I  sat  alone  in  the  big  chair  still 
rocking  the  baby  and  thinking  about  the 
story  which  I  was  not  able  to  tell.  We 
might  as  well  have  it  anyway — here  at 
the  coming  of  Winter — perhaps  it  will 
carry  something  of  good  into  country 
homes  where  there  are  no  children  or 


where  the  little  ones  are  not  appreciated. 

Nathan  Prince  and  his  wife  were  elder¬ 
ly  people.  They  lived  in  a  lonely  place 
on  a  small  farm.  They  had  no  children. 
In  a  sort  of  dumb  animal  way  they  knew 
that  some  great  joy  had  failed  to  enter 
their  lives — yet  they  hardly  knew  what  it 
was.  They  were  moderately  prosperous, 
but  Nathan  had  that  strange  feeling 
which  some  men  have  that  he  must  twist 
and  turn  and  save  every  penny  against 
some  future  time  of  need.  Some  men  ac¬ 
quire  that  feeling  even  after  they  gain  a 
full  competence  and  have  made  their 
future  secure.  It  grows  into  a  sort  of 
habit,  and  it  hurts  them  like  a  physical 
pain  to  spend  a  dollar  except  for  the  most 
practical  necessities.  Sometimes  when 
you  tspeak  to  them  about  it  they  will 
quote  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy : 

“And  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house, 
he  hath  defied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.” 

I  have  seen  some  pretty  close  misers 
take  refuge  behind  that,  even  when  they 
had  gained  a  competence — more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  simple  needs  of  their 
family  for  a  full  century.  Providing  for 
the  family  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
financial  insurance.  The  best  cure  that 
I  know  of  for  such  a  condition  is  a  little 
child  in  the  family — some  little  loved  one 
whose  future  must  be  provided  for.  Such 
a  child  will  lead  most  men  to  realize  that 


their  money  may  well  be  invested  in  char¬ 
acter  and  education.  You  might  not  be 
able  to  cut  a  dollar  away  from  them  with 
a  broadax,  but  once  let  the  love  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  really  touch  them  and  you  melt 
the  thing  they  have  come  to  revere — their 
gold. 

Nathan  and  Helen  Prince  had  no  child. 
Like  many  another  childless  woman 
Helen  felt  her  loss  keenly.  Now  and  then 
she  proposed  adopting  a  little  girl  but 
Nathan  vetoed  the  proposition : 

“It  would  cost  too  much.  I  read  some 
figures  which  proved  that  it  costs  $5,000 
to  raise  a  child  up  to  the  point  where  it 
can  make  a  living.  You  know,  Ma,  we 
can’t  afford  that.  Then  you  never  can 
tell  how  a  strange  child  would  come  out. 
Like  as  not  it  will  go  all  wrong,  and  it 
will  be  a  terrible  job  for  you.” 

And  Helen  would  sigh  and  give  way. 
But  one  day  she  saw  in  a  paper  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  couple  who  wanted  to 
find  a  home  for  their  little  girl.  They 
proposed  to  pay  board  if  they  could  be 
sure  of  locating  her  in  a  “Christian 
home.”  Helen  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  was  told  that  the  man  and  wo¬ 
man  were  both  working  in  the  city  and 
thus  were  unable  to  provide  a  proper 
home  for  the  child.  They  could  pay  $5 
a  week  to  one  who  would  take  the  little 
thing  and  keep  her  safely  in  the  country. 
Here  was  a  business  proposition  which 
appealed  to  Nathan  Prince. 

“Five  dollars  ain’t  much,”  he  said, 
“ought  to  hold  ’em  up  for  more.  We  can 
probably  get  more  if  we  hold  her.  May¬ 
be  she’ll  be  large  enough  to  do  quite  some 
work.  Any  way  make  ’em  pay  five  weeks 
in  advance !” 


October  31.  1925 

“So  it  was  finally  settled.  Helen  went 
to  town  and  waited  at  the  station  for 
the  train  coming  from  the  city.  When 
it  rolled  in  the  kindly  old  conductor 
stepped  to  the  platform  and  lifted  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  from  the  steps. 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Prince?”  he  said.  “Here, 
I’ve  got  some  baggage  for  you,”  and  he 
put  the  little  girl  in  her  arms.  “Good¬ 
bye,  little  Nellie,”  he  said.  “We’ve  had 
a  nice  visit,  hain’t  we?” 

The  train  started  away  with  the  big 
conductor  waving  his  hand  from  the  back 
platform. 

“I’ve  raised  a  half  a  dozen  of  ’em,”  he 
called  back.  Feed  her  good.  Milk  suits 
em — and  don’t  forget, to  give  her  all  the 
love  you’ve  got  in  the  house !” 

AM  the  love  you've  got  in  the  house! 

I  hat  sentence  ran  through  Helen’s  mind 
as  she  stood  and  held  the  precious  “bag¬ 
gage  that  the  conductor  had  handed  her. 
How  much  of  it  did  her  house  contain? 
Where  was  it  hidden?  She  looked  down 
at  the  little  brown-haired  child  in  her 
arms,  and  a  great  burst  of  mother  love 
swept  over  her.  The  little  girl  held  a  small 
doll  under  her  left  arm— -with  her  right 
hand  she  reached  up  and  patted  Helen’s 
face  and  the  black  eyes  beamed  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  gave  the  woman  a  pride  and 
joy  she  had  never  knew  before. 

Little  Nellie  was  quite  able  to  walk— 
indeed  when  she  got  to  the  farm  Nathan 
complained  that  she  was  too  spry,  yet 
Helen  did  not  put  her  down.  She  car¬ 
ried  her  little  burden  all  the  way  to  Main 
Street,  where,  in  front  of  the  drug  store, 
Nathan  was  waiting  with  the  wagon. 

Why  Ma,”  he  said,  as  Helen  came 
along  with  her  burden,  “is  that  the  kid? 


$1%  Down  and  You  Can  Buy 

W  Any  WITTE  Engine  — — - 

Up  to  10  H.P.-30  Days’  Trial 

TO  PROVE  that  this  “super-powered” 
one-profit,  light  weight  WITTE  will 
save  you  one-half  the  time,  labor  and 

cost  of  any  job  on  the  place  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  30-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands 

NEARLY  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Scrap  the  Old  One— Pay  a  Little  of  It  Down  on  the  New  WITTE 

With  my  generous  terms  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases  farm  profits 
$500  to  $1,000  a  year.  Thousands  say  the  WITTE  is  ten  years  ahead  of  any  other 
make — simple  and  trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom,  direct-to-you  prices.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor.  All  sizes  2  to  25  H.P. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Gas -Oil,  Distillate 
or  Gas— Yet  Delivers  25%  or  More  Power 

Cheapest  to  operate  and  guaranteed  for  a  life-time.  No  cranking  required. 

Compact  and  easily  moved.  Double,  balanced  fly  wheels  with  throttling  governor  that  saves  money 
Fifty  New  Features— WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal  will  do— for  my  Special  30-Day  Test  Offer! 


Does  the  Work  Min" 


WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

Saws  Wood  Fast 

This  one-profit  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene,  Gas- 
Oil,  Distillate  or  Gasoline  and  will  cut  from  10  to  25 
cords  of  wood  a  day.  Easy  to  operate  and  move.  New 
device  makes  easy  starting  in  any  temperature.  Trouble- 
proof.  Fells  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks — runs  other 
farm  machinery.  Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and 
power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly  wheels. 


Change  to  Tree  Saw 

in  3  Minutes 

Saws  them  down  level  to  the  ground. 


“  Felled  fifty  18- 
inch  trees  in  less 
than  5  hours.” 

Earl  McBurney, 

Iowa. 


Lifetime  Guarantee  (SoId  direct 

from  factory 

to  you.  An  all-purpose  outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine 
can  be  attached  to  pumps,  grinders,  etc. 


FRFF  Tri!e  m,e  tJ?day  for  bi£>  new>  i]|ustrated  engine  book  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed  test  offer.  No  obligation 
1  IIIjIj  absolutely  Free.  Or,  if  interested,  ask  forour  Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  Catalogs  Ed  H  Witte  Pres’ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  1890  Empire  Buildfng,  PITTSBURGH,  *PA* 
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Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster 

Delivered  Postpaid  Within  300  Miles 

This  offer  Is  to  get  you  started  as  a  regular  user 
of  one  of  our  many  delicious  blends  of  coffee, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  economy  of  dealing  direct 
with  New  York’s  oldest  wholesaler.  It  will  prove 
that  Gillies  Coffee  has  the  finest  and  most  uni¬ 
form  cup  quality  of  any  coffee  you  have  ever 
tasted.  You  save  the  retailer  s  profit  and  learn 
of  a  new  coffee  treat.  Order  today . 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Eat.  85  Fear*— 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed,  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storags 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

400  PA!RS"STUJIN1IG 
SUEDE  SANDAii 
TO  CLOSE  OUT i 

'Were 

s&n'L 

PRICED  Money 

for  quick  hack  if 

clearance,  far  not  sat- 

bclow  cost  (o  isfiod 

manufacture!  400 

brand  new,  ultra  Sizes:2  1-2 

fashionable  genuine  BmmjM to  8;  WIDTHS, 
black  suede  sandals  D,  E.  Be  sure  to 

smartly  trimmed  with^“!Sfc^  order  No.  01281 
chrome  patent  leather.  Long  wearing  flexible  leather 
soles  and  stylish  low  rubber  heels. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order  or  you  PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  01281,  size  and  width  or  all  numbers  in 
shoe  you  now  wear. 

rDrr  S'  A  T  A  I  nr  of  other  big  values  at  whole- 
FTTE.&  vHInLUU  sale  for  men,  women. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  Co.,  me..  Dept.  IIH84 

104  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


BIG  FOROLD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
November  28th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-Ib.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 

1 00-lb.  . chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 
Fertilizer  bags  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  1c  each 

We  lake  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Michel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  T radi- 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ain’t  as  big  as  I  expected.  Can't  she 
walk?  Put  her  down — and  let  her  use 
her  own  legs.  You  got  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out  carrying  great  lazy  children  like 
that !” 

But  Helen  only  held  the  child  tighter. 
While  'Nathan  unhitched  his  horses  and 
had  a  last  word  with  the  drug  clerk,  the 
woman  climbed  no  to  the  seat.  The  little 
girl  saw  a  blanket  in  the  wagon  and 
pulled  one  corner  of  it  up  over  the  seat, 
where  she  folded  and  patted  it  into  a  sort 
of  bed.  Then  she  put  her  doll  into  this 
place  of  repose  and  covered  it  gently  with 
part  of  the  blanket.  Nathan  came  to 
the  wheel  and  stopped  with  one  foot  on 
the  hub  as  a  new  idea  struck  him  : 

“Say — did  they  pay  that  money  in  ad¬ 
vance?” 

“Yes.  they  did,  and  I’ve  got  it.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  put  it  right 
into  the  bank  on  my  account.  Might 
lose  or  spend  it  if  we  had  it  at  home.  So 
hand  it  over.” 

“No  I  won’t.  Nathan  Prince.  That 
belongs  to  me  and  I’m  going  to  keep  it 
my  ownself !” 

“Keep  it?”  Nathan’s  foot  came  down 
off  the  hub.  This  was  a  new  side  of  good- 
natured  Ma.  He  had  not  received  such 
a  shock  since  old  Spot  turned  on  him 
and  drove  him  out.  of  the  barn.  Old  Spot 
was  the  red  cow.  She  had  always  seemed 
a  shrinking,  timid  creature.  A  loud  word 
or  a  rap  with  a  stick  was  always  enough 
to  drive  her,  yet  when  the  butcher  came 
for  her  little  spotted  calf  she  turned  like 
a  tiger  and  drove  both  men  out  of  the 
barn.  And  now.  here  was  Ma — and  this 
little  girl!  But  down  in  his  heart  Na¬ 
than  .had  new  respect  for  old  Spot  that 
day. 

“Keep  it?  What  you  aim  to  do  with 
it?” 

“Well,  one  thing,  I’m  going  to  buy 
love  and  keep  it  in  the  house !” 

Nathan  had  no  answer  to  this,  and  lie 
climbed  into  the  wagon,  with  the  look  of 
one  who  was  a  trifle  doubtful  as  to 
whether  love  would  make  a  cheerful  house 
companion.  He  was  just  ready  to  settle 
himself  comfortably  on  the  wagon  seat 
when  he  became  aware  that  a  little  hand 
was  trying  to  push  him  away.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl  was  standing  up  beside  her  vsleep- 
ing  doll. 

“Don’t  sit  o’n  Margaret — you  might 
hurt  her  dreadfully  !” 

Nathan  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
the  doll  in  its  blanket  bed.  He  was  about 
tired  of  all  this  foolishness,  and  he 
reached  down  for  the  offending  doll. 

“Here — we’ve  had  enough  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I’ll  throw  that  doll  baby  right  into 
the  road.” 

He  reached  down  to  carry  out  his  plan 
when  a  voice  that  he  hardly  recognized 
as  Ma’s  broke  in  : 

“No  you  won’t.  If  you  do  I’ll  throw 
you  out !”  and  there  was  Ma,  actually 
shaking  her  plump  fist  at  him.  Behind 
her  spectacles  blazed  a  light  which  Na¬ 
than  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tell 
where,  as  he  took  the  reins  and  drove  on. 
It  suddenly  came  to  him  that  old  Spot 
had  looked  something  like  that  when  she 
drove  the  butcher  out  of  the  barn.  At 
any  rate  he  moved  to  one  side.  The  doll 
slept  on  the  seat  between  them  and 
Helen  took  the  little  girl  on  her  knee. 

H.  W.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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ACETYLENE  FIXTURES 

All  kinds,  by  parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators  and  parts 
at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free.  C.  A.  Brown,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

One  New  n_l„«  I  D|n_l  at  a  sacrifice.  Also  one 

(JOO  Wutt  UelCO  Llgnt  riant  lielto  Water  System. 

1,.  I,.  LUTHER  -  -  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

a  Aft  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  llll  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 

Ida  ofCperTnStinBWr,8t!  N^HO^  P^n^Ei&^etSiN^ 

All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Main* 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Business, Social, Stationery, Cards, Cir 
etc.  Samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  8-22, Milford,  N.  H. 


Graphs”  of  Market 
Fluctuations 

At  various  times  I  have  noted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  the  use  of  graphs  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  price  fluctuations  of  commodities. 
Of  course  the  price  data  is  available  to 
the  farmer  but  unless  he  follows  very 
closely  the  weekly  quotations  he  will  miss 
the  general  trends  which  a  graph  would 
show  in  a  minute.  T  am  interested  in 
obtaining  for  myself  a  set  of  graphs  for 
the  garden  and  general  farm  produce 
prices  on  the  Syracuse  market.  Obviously 
for  a  thing  of  this  bind  to  be  valuable 
prices  should  be  plotted  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals  und  a  number  of  years  included. 
Unfortunately  T  have  not  the  requisite 
data  on  hand  Could  you  help  me  in  this 
respect?  j.  d. w. 

New  York. 

Such  graphs,  of  course,  show  only  the 
range  of  prices  in  the  past  and  help  the 
producer  only  by  way  of  suggestion,  on 
the  theory  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Even  then,  it  is  only  the  general  trend 
that  is  likely  to  repeat  itself,  with  short 
time  interval  fluctuations  too  great  to 
serve  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  producer 
of  stuff  that  must  be  sold  from  day  to 
day.  I  should  judge  such  graphs  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  period  of  years 
of  some  value  to  the  stock  grower  who 
wants  to  know  what  the  likelihood  of  good 
prices  for  horses  or  cattle  several  years 
in  the  future  is  but  do  not  see  how  they 
can  help  the  market  gardener  much.  T*T1ien 
his  tomatoes  are  ripe,  he  must  sell  them, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  long  tim : 
graph  may  show  a  likelihood  of  better 
prices  at  some  future  time  The  only 
source  of  such  market  information  that  I 
know  of  is  a  file  of  market  reports,  taken 
from  daily  papers  or  other  current  pub¬ 
lications.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Wonderful 
V  alue ! 


30-qt.  size 
$1.50 

36-qt.  size 
$1.75 

Wire  Racks 
for  Canning 

To  fit 
24-qt.  size 
39c  each 

30-qt.  size 
49c  each 


14  Quart 
liquid 

Vfepacitt! 


CANNERS  and  BOILERETTES 

Made  of  heavy  block  tin  with  bronzed  handles — cost  the  Government 
$2.25  each.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  hams  or  lobsters,  making 
stews,  chowders,  any  sort  of  quantity  cooking;  also  canning,  pre¬ 
serving,  bread  and  cake  boxes.  A  thousand  uses  in  every  home. 
WELL-FITTING  COVERS  with  all  boilerettes. 

T  j  »  ■  n  Homes,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Camps — 

How  Many,  I  lease  .  anywhere  for  quantity  cooking — they 
will  come  in  handy.  Order  today.  Supply  is  limited.  $1.25  by  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid,  for  24-qt.  size.  Wire  Racks  extra  as  noted. 

Lewsen  Building, 
Portland,  Maine 


R.  M.  Lewsen, 


Save  Your  Skins 

cow ,  deer,  horse ,  bear,  mink ,  muskrat, 
skunk,  ’coon,  squirrel,  fox,  etc.  and 

SEND  THEM  TO  US 

for  mounting  as  trophies  or  making 
into  fur  garments  of  every  description 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

S  AV  E  $10  TO  $50 

and  have 

7  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

for  our  ready-to-wear  garments. 
Big,  free  catalogue,  illustrated  by 
living  models,  gives  prices  of  gar¬ 
ments  we  have  in  stock  and  when  you 
furnish  the  furs,  cost  of  tanning,  mounting,  etc.,  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


We  Tan 
Them— 
You  Wear 
Them 


t61  West  A  venue 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


_  ^  The 

1  "Royal” 

— >  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


W§pd  Sawing  Records  Broken 

'  He  re's  the  Endine  that  Did  It> 

icl  it 


And  I'll  Sen 


to  YOU  on 


30  Days  mJ 


C.  E.  Gilbert,  Ohio,  says:  “I  bought  my  Ed¬ 
wards  Engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  wood 
right  beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P. 
sawed  24  cords  in  the  same  time  that  I  sawed 
32  cords.  We  both  used  the  same  size  saws.  I 
can  also  pull  a  pair  of  8-inch  burrs  wide  open 
and  elevate  the  feed  8  feet  above  the  mill.” 


Mrs.  .Tunebride  :  “Don’t  you  think 
I’ve  made  a  pretty  good  sponge  cake?” 
Her  Husband:  “Fine!  One  can  hardly 
tell  it  from  a  real  bath  sponge.” — Boston 


I  can  save  you  a  lot  of 
money  on  your  Saw  outfit. 
We  have  them  for  both 
light  and  heavy  duty, 
either  unmounted,  or 
mounted  on  stationary  or 
portable  frames.  Write 
for  circulars  and  prices. 


If  you  want  a  portable 
eaw  frame,  either  with  or 
without  the  saw,  ask  us 
for  circular  describing 
our  wonderful  line.  Our 
saw  frames  are  built  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Strong,  durable 
and  long-lived  even  under 
the  hardest  usage.  Our 
policy  of  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  user  guar¬ 
antees  you  lowest  prices. 


Clarence  Rutledge,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  Engine 
four  years  steady  work.  It  runs  a 
28-inch  saw,  8-inch  feed  grinder, 
the  ensilage  cutter,  and  does  all 
chores.  Have  had  tenother  engines 
— the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

I’d  like  to  send  you  my  free  book  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  letters  like  these — let¬ 
ters  that  tell  how  the  famous  Edwards 
Farm  Engine — six  engines  in  one — 
not  only  breaks  wood-sawing  records, 
but  also  all  ot  her  kinds  of  records  for 
farm  engine  service. 

It  Will  Do  All  Your 
Farm  Power  Work 

I  want  you  to  know  what  makes  my 
engine  so  different  from  any  other  en¬ 
gine  ever  built.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
this  one  engine  will  saw  your  wood,  fill 
your  silo,  run  your  washing  machine, 
grind  your  feed,  pump  your  water — in 


Highest  Development  in  a  Wood-Sawing  Outfit 

The  saw  mandrel  is  connected  directly  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
Edwards  Engine  by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling,  eliminating 
belts,  friction  clutch  pulleys,  idler  pulleys,  and  delivering  one- 
third  more  power  to  the  saw.  The  shaft  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  engine  so  that  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  work 
when  not  needed  on  the  saw.  Equipped  with  70-lb.  balance 
wheel  to  insure  smooth  running.  2o"  saw  blade,  filed  and  ready 
for  use.  Mounted  on  sturdy  4-wheel  truck.  The  weight  of  the 
entire  outfit  is  only  975  lbs.,  making  it  easy  to  move  from  place 
to  place. 


fact,  do  practically  every  power  job 
you  have  on  your  farm. 

Change  Power  as  You 
Change  Jobs 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  changed 
from  al^H.  P.  engine  all  the  way  up 
to  a  6  H.  P.  engine — how  you  change 
power  as  you  change  jobs — how  it 
saves  fuel,  starts  without  cranking 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  does  not 
vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  yet  is  rugged, 
durable,  and  trouble-free.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  it  has  made  good  with 
farmers  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  more 
than  nine  years,  and  why  it  is  just  the 
engine  for  you  to  have. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your 
name  and  address,  and  without  the 
slightest  cost,  or  obligation.  I’ll  mail 
you  my  book  of  letters  from  farmers, 
send  you  all  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  and  give  you  all 
the  details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
This  is  an  honest,  bona  fide 
straightforward  offer  with¬ 
out  any  strings  tied  to  it. 

Don't  buy  a  farm  en¬ 
gine  until  you  have 
before  you  all  the 
amazing  facts  The 

about  the  I  .  .Edwards 

Edwards.  Motor  Co., 

Write  S^MainSt.. 

today.  Springfield  .Ohio 

Without  obligating 
me,  send  me  free  book 
and  all  information  about 
your  engine;  wood  saws;  and 
other  farm  power  machinery. 
Quote  me  prices  and  tell  me  about 
your  easy  payment  l  plan,  also  abcut 
your  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


Name.. 


No  Bolt 
Olroct  Connoctod 


Address.. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  race  at  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest 
between  Leghorns  from  Oregon  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  all  over,  except  for  the  final  count.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  with  only  two  weeks  more  to  go,  the  score 
stood : 

10  Oregon  White  Leghorns . 2,359 

10  Massachusetts  White  Leghorns. .  .2,270 
This  puts  Oregon  89  eggs  ahead — a  hopeless  lead 
for  the  Bay  State  to  overcome  in  15  days.  It  was 
a  good  race  and  the  West  has  won  fairly.  The  east¬ 
ern  birds  did  not  make  the  spurt  on  the  home  stretch 
which  we  expected.  But  win  or  lose  when  10  hens 
average  230  eggs  each  per  year  they  are  good  ones, 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  if  a  man  could  develop 
a  flock  of  1,000  such  birds — the  world  of  poultry 
would  be  liis.  Would  it  be  possible  to  develop  such 
a  flock  by  using  one  of  these  pens  as  foundation 
stock?  We  think  that  would  be  a  case  where  the 
man  back  of  the  pen  would  be  a  larger  factor  than 
the  hens. 

* 

T  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  British  lost  1,054 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  and  the  Americans 
420.  During  the  single  month  of  August,  in  New 
York  State  alone,  257  people  were  killed  and  5,586 
persons  were  injured  in  traffic  accidents!  This 
slaughter  was  caused  both  by  careless  or  intoxicated 
drivers  or  equally  careless  victims.  During  the  aver¬ 
age  year  about  as  many  people  are  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  by  cars  and  trucks  as  were  lost  to  the  American 
Army  in  Europe.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  most 
of  us  do  not  seem  impressed  by  these  figures.  They 
are  all  a  part  of  the  tribute  we  pay  to  the  great  god 
gasoline!  The  great  majority  of  these  accidents  are 
directly  due  to  the  impatient  habit  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  trying  to  “get  there”  regardless  of  what  hap- 
IK>ns.  We  were  really  happier  in  the  old  days  of 
slow  driving,  but  the  young  folks  never  knew  it  and 
the  elders  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

* 

ON  page  1404  we  are  starting  a  new  department, 
“Rural  School  Law  and  Rules.”  This  depart¬ 
ment  seems  necessary  for  the  increasing  number  of 
questions  about  school  law  which  come  to  us.  It  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  patrons  and  school  officers 
in  the  rural  districts  do  not  fully  understand  their 
rights  or  even  their  wrongs  under  our  present  laws. 
They  are  free  to  come  to  us  for  help.  The  new  de¬ 
partment,  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  New  York 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  and  really  rep¬ 
resent  part  of  its  work.  We  feel  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  rural  school  work, 
and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  made  powerful. 

.  * 

SOME  years  ago  certain  of  the  “economists” 
claimed  that  the  tendency  in  farming  was  to¬ 
ward  larger  farms — great  enterprises'  conducted  by 
corporations  much  as  manufacturing  has  been  or¬ 
ganized.  It  seemed  plausible  at  the  time,  but  we 
have  felt  that  ultimately  the  successful  farm  would 
be  limited  to  the  area  which  one  good  farmer  can 
personally  supervise.  That  idea  seems  to  have 
proved  itself.  The  big  “bonanza”  wheat  farms  of 
the  West  are  being  cut  up  into  smaller  acreage. 
Most  of  the  great  truck  farms  in  the  South  are  find¬ 
ing  that  the  smaller  units  are  surpassing  them  in 
profit.  Everywhere,  events  seem  to  be  demonstrating 
that  the  farm,  just  large  enough  for  one  man’s  super¬ 
vision,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  unit.  When  the  tractor  was  made  practical 
it  was  claimed  that  this  machine  would  drive  the 
small  farmer  out  of  business  by  giving  additional 


advantage  to  the  large  operator.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  was  made  for  the  milking  machine  when  it 
became  a  practical  help.  In  both  cases  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  wise  men  have  gone  wrong.  Both  trac- 
toi  and  milking  machine  have  come  to  the  help  of 
the  one-man  farmer  and  enabled  him  to  hold  his 
own  in  farm  competition.  The  shortage  of  farm 
labor  has  helped  in  this  because  the  use  of  these 
important  implements  has  enabled  farmers  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  power  of  their  hands  and  thus  make  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  farm  operations  which  enable 
them  to  substitute  for  the  hired  man.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  business  of  food  production  which 
separates  it  from  manufacturing  as  a  business  fox- 
large  copoi-ate  enterprises.  It  will  remain  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  individual  farmers  and  their  success  will 
be  lai-gely  decided  by  the  limit  of  one  man’s  power 
to  give  personal  supervision  to  the  work.  That  is 
good  not  only  for  the  farmer  but  for  the  nation. 
The  Romans  undertook  to  find  employment  for  their 
slaves  by  driving  out  the  individual  farmer  and 
throwing  farms  together  in  large  areas  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  slaves.  They  only  succeeded  in  ruining 
the  country  by  such  operations.  The  ruin  was 
wrought  by  killing  the  independent  power  and  pride 
which  go  with  the  fi-eeholder’s  right  to  land. 

* 

SOME  of  these  auto  hogs  and  thieves  seem  to  be 
getting  a  taste  of  punishment  which  they  did 
not  look  for.  The  other  day  a  farmer  surprised  a 
group  of  these  people  in  his  field.  They  had  taken 
sevei-al  pumpkins  and  were  stripping  ears  of  corn 
out  of  a  shock.  Their  plan  was  to  decoi-ate  their 
flat  in  the  city.  One  fleshy  woman  carx-ied  a  great 
bunch  of  “Autumn  leaves”  with  colors  shading 
through  from  bright  yellow  to  red.  She  was  indus- 
triously  pulling  handsome  leaves  fi-om  a  vine  which 
grew  near  a  stone  wall. 

“Say,”  said  the  good-natured  farmer,  “do  you 
know  what  you’re  doing?” 

“I  do,  and  it’s  none  of  your  business !” 

“You  are  handling  poison  ivy.  That’s  the  ‘pretty 
leaf’  you  have  in  your  hand.” 

“Don’t  you  try  to  bluff  me.  I  know  better  You 
just  begrudge  honest  people  a  few  bright  leaves.” 

The  entire  group  had  been  handling  poison  ivy.  A 
few  of  them  may  be  immune  but  by  this  time  most 
of  them  have  “'broken  out  all  over.”  Very  few  of 
such  people  can  i-ecognize  poison  ivy.  The  leaf  is  at¬ 
tractive  at  this  season,  and  they  help  themselves 
freely.  Some  of  their  comments  are  remarkable. 
One  man,  a  sort  of  lawyer;  who  ought  to  know  what 
it  means  to  take  what  belongs  to  another,  says  he 
will  try  to  get  a  law  making  it  a  ci-ime  for  any 
farmer  to  permit  poison  ivy  to  grow  on  his  farm! 
You  would  think  that  a  good  dose  of  ivy  poisoning 
would  make  them  shy  about  stealing  goods  on  a 
farm,  but  after  they  are  cured  they  will  he  back  at 
the  same  old  game.  We  know  of  one  case  where  a 
farmer  keeps  his  bull  in  the  pastui-e  where  nuts 
and  “Autumn  leaves”  abound.  He  says  that  some 
of  the  acrobatic  feats  which  men  and  women  per¬ 
form  in  getting  over  the  fence  are  better  than  a 
circus. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note  about  the 
village  blacksmith,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  many  places  where  a  good  workman 
should  do  well.  Most  of  us  have  felt  that  the  old- 
time  smith,  plying  his  trade  “under  the  spreading 
chestnut  tree,”  had  seen  his  day.  His  business  has 
been  dissolved  in  gasoline  as  his  “spreading  chest¬ 
nut”  has  been  killed  by  blight.  It  was  hard  to  see 
him  go,  but  “progress”  seems  to  have  run  over  him. 
Yet  nearly  25  men  have  written  us  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Most  of  them  ai'e  well  located  in  some  farm 
neighborhood  where  they  have  a  good  business. 
Others  are  looking  for  a  location.  The  successful 
ones  seem  to  have  developed  some  knowledge  of  car 
repairing,  but  they  all  say  that  with  modem  tools 
they  find  many  jobs  at  repairing  or  making  fai*m 
tools  or  machinery.  It  look  as  if  blacksmithing  is  not 
a  lost  art  after  all — it  is  coming  back  with  bicycles 
and  ti-otting  horses. 

* 

LAST  week  we  printed  the  two  bonding  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  to  come  before  the  voters  of 
New  York  this  Fall.  Every  day  bi-ings  new  letters 
from  fanners  about  these  propositions.  As  for  the 
first  one  of  giving  the  Legislatui*e  the  power  to  ap- 
px-opriate  ten  millions  each  year  for  improvements 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  people  oppose  it.  Thixs  far  in  our 
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own  canvass  about  the  only  ones  who  say  they  favor 
it  are  people  who  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  and  labor 
unionists  who  always  favor  spending  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  work.  As  for  the  amendment  covering  grade 
crossings  there  is  less  opposition  to  that,  although 
people  naturally  want  to  know  wlxat  it  will  cost 
their  town  before  they  vote  on  it.  The  estimated 
cost  seems  to  be  figured  at  300  millions  and  one- 
f ou i' tli  of  that  oi*  $  1 5,000,000  must  be  paid  by  the 
local  towns  and  villages  as  dii-ect  taxation,  while 
$75,000,000  must  -be  paid  as  State  taxation.  All 
recognize  the  danger  at  grade  ci-ossings,  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  ac¬ 
cidents  are  the  result  of  cax-eless  driving.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  poor  time  to  advocate  increased 
taxes.  One  unfortunate  thing  about  these  proposi¬ 
tions  is  that  they  are  complicated  by  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Gov.  Smith  and  the  Republican  leaders.  It 
will  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Governor  if  these 
bonding  amendments  are  passed,  and  the  other  side 
recognizes  this  fully.  Thus  politics  enters  into  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  settled  as  a  business 
proposition  entirely. 

* 

TkiTANY  of  our  readers  remember  how  12  or  15 
1V1  years  ago  there  was  a  great  run  for  invest¬ 
ments  in  rubber  plantations.  At  that  time,  the  pi-ice 
of  rubber  was  high,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  a  shortage.  The  result  was  that  numberless  peo¬ 
ple  organized  companies  which  were  to  go  to  Mexico 
or  South  America  and  start  rubber  plantations. 
There  was  quite  a  notable  book  by  Harold  Frederick 
with  this  rubber  planting  idea  as  the  central  theme. 
Millions  of  money  was  spent  in  this  rubber  enter¬ 
prise.  Most  of  them  never  planted  a  rubber  tree. 
There  was  no  rubber  about  them  except  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conscience  of  the  shark  who  organized 
and  sold  the  stock.  Little,  if  anything  ever  came  of 
it.  Now  it  is  quite  likely  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  go  through  this  campaign  once  more.  The  price 
of  rubber  is  advancing,  and  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers  find  themselves  largely  dependent  upon  the 
remote  East  Indian  Islands  for  this  product.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  experimenting  with 
tropical  rubber  plants  in  Florida,  Ilayti  and  Central 
America.  They  may  be  able  to  find  a  variety  that 
will  grow  there  properly,  but  no  one  will  be  justified 
in  spending  money  buying  stock  in  rubber  companies 
until  xve  know  mox-e  about  it.  A  “rubberneck”  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  twisting  the  head  around  to  look  at 
things  that  are  better  unseen.  Do  not  develop  one 
trying  to  watch  a  l-ubber  plantation. 


Brevities 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  shortage  of  work  horses  before 
long. 

A  piece  of  zinc  burned  in  the  stove  will  often  help 
clear  the  chimney. 

Dignity  is  all  right,  but  do  not  carry  it  so  far  that 
it  becomes  a  disease. 

Remember  that  too  much  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill 
plants  as  surely  as  too  much  salt  will. 

Fresh  sawdust  makes  very  poor  manure.  Too  much 
acid  in  it.  Better  have  it  well  mixed  in  the  manure  pile 
or  use  lime  with  it. 

It  is  said  that  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  file  any  Federal  income  tax,  and  only  about 
4  per  cent  pay  any  such  tax. 

Some  farms  “bank  up”  around  the  house  with  soil  or 
manure  when  Winter  comes  on — to  keep  out  the  air. 
This  rots  the  posts  and  sills. 

We  know-  women  who  are  convinced  that  it  pays  to 
buy  milk  at  retail  prices  to  make  cottage  cheese.  They 
skim  the  cream  for  cereals  or  fruit  and  make  the  skim- 
milk  into  cheese. 

We  have  letters  from  people  who  say  that  angle  or 
fish  worms  are  eating  their  potatoes.  That  would  be 
practically  impossible.  Some  of  such  potatoes  sent  us 
are  evidently  quite  badly  marked  by  scab. 

“Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.”  That  is 
what  the  Prodigal  Son  said  to  his  father.  We  know  a 
modern  young  man  w-ho  went  home  and  told  his  father 
that  he  w-ould  like  to  have  the  hired  man’s  wages. 

We  paint  wood  to  preserve  it  and  make  it  look  better. 
Painting  is  a  chemical  process.  Decay  of  wood  is  caused 
by  a  small  fungus  plant.  In  South  Dakota  they  call  it 
a  “blood-sucking  plant”  because  it  grows  inside  wood 
or  lumber.  'The  paint  keeps  out  moisture  and  air  and 
if  white  lead  is  used  the  wood  is  poisoned  so  that  the 
decay  plant  cannot  grow. 

The  growing  child  must  have  lime.  Cornell  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  No.  105  gives  this  comparative  statement : 
The  following  amounts  of  foods  are  required  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  lime  as  is  furnished  in  one  glass  of 
milk:  9  potatoes  (73  ounces)  ;  36  apples  (146  ounces)  ; 
5/6  loaf  of  graham  bread  (20.5  ounces)  ;  5  1/3  pounds 
of  beef  (85.2  ounces)  ;  24  shredded  wheat  biscuits  (24.9 
ounces)  ;  1  7/12  loaves  of  white  bread  (37.9  ounces)  ; 
54  prunes  (18.94  ounces)  ;  24  small  onions  (30 
ounces)  ;  8  eggs  (15.2  ounces)  ;  4  large  carrots  (18.2 
ounces. ) 
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The  Czar  of  New  York’s  Milk  Situation 
— A  Review  of  Dairy  History 

Part  IV 

OTHING  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  co-operation  than  Mr.  Miller’s  official 
plans  and  practice.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is 
voluntary  membership,  equal  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  equitable  share  in  the  benefits.  All  of 
these  fundamental  principles  have  been  violated. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  confidence,  good  will 
and  friendship.  Mr.  Miller’s  leadership  fomented 
distrust,  strife  and  hatred. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  altruism,  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  mutual  help;  in  contrast  with  these 
virtues  we  have  a  reign  of  sordidness,  ruthlessness 
and  selfishness. 

'The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  candor  and  fairness; 
instead  we  have  evasions  and  injustice. 

Where  unity  was  essential  he  produced  discord. 
When  dissatisfied  members  rebelled  against  the  plan 
and  procedure  of  the  pool,  but  made  fair  suggestions 
for  a  compromise,  Mr.  Miller  scorned  their  overtures 
and  by  his  tyranny  provoked  a  resentment  that 
made  the  breach  permanent,  and  created  the  non¬ 
pool  association. 

Co-operation  abhors  monopoly;  Mr.  Miller’s  first 
pool  plan  was  a  supply  monopoly ;  his  second  a  mar¬ 
ket  monopoly;  his  third  a  dealers’  monopoly — all 
failed. 

The  aim  of  co-operation  was  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  and  a  fair  price  for  production; 
under  Mr.  Miller’s  leadership  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  has  been  doubled,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  reduced  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar, 
the  price  of  milk  is  lower  than  before. 

The  aim  of  co-operation  is  to  serve  the  industry  as 
a  whole ;  Mr.  Miller  proposes  the  impossible  task  of 
helping  some  by  imposing  losses  on  others. 

The  aim  of  dairy  co-operation  is  farm  independ¬ 
ence,  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  milk  dealers,  and 
farm  control  of  farm  business;  Mr.  Miller’s  pool  has 
submerged  the  independence  of  dairy  farmers, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  crudest  master  of  them 
all,  and  admonished  farmers  to  forget  business,  to 
feed  the  cows  and  trust  the  Borden’s  company  to 
feed  them. 

Mr.  Miller’s  leadership  is  skillful  and  prolific  in 
creating  smoke  screens.  When  there  is  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  cryptic  processes  developed  behind  the 
screens,  experience  has  taught  that  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  quite  the  opposite.  Dairymen  were  told  they 
could  not  have  the  information  they  sought  because 
the  dealers  would  get  it.  When  the  smoke  rolled 
away  it  was  apparent  that  farmers  were  tied  hand 
and  foot  to  the  Borden’s  machine. 

The  leadership  is  equally  skilled  and  elusive  in 
setting  up  alibis.  It  is  never  admitted  by  them 
that  the  long  record  of  failures  and  short  prices  to 
pool  patrons  could  be  due  to  defects  in  their  plans 
or  faults  in  their  management.  The  failure  has  al¬ 
ways  been  charged  against  withdrawn  members, 
wicked  rival  or  magical  enemy.  Frantic  abuse  of 
them  obscures  official  responsibility  and  new  prom¬ 
ises  revive  new  hope.  This  is  not  new.  This  form 
of  alibi  is  pleaded  by  'the  promoters  of  the  failures 
and  the  swindles  of  the  world. 

John  D.  Miller’s  leadership  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  humiliation  to  the  men  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  and  their  means  unsparingly  to  establish  a 
dairy  organization,  and  who  foresaw  its  wreck  and 
ruin  under  selfish,  wasteful  and  iniquitous  policies. 
Unwilling  to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  original 
spirit  of  unity,  they  withheld  public  criticism  and 
trusted  to  private  persuasion  and  hoped  to  sober  the 
mad  delirium  of  sudden  official  power.  They  had 
planned  a  simple  economic  association,  capable  of 
management  by  dairymen  themselves  without  de¬ 
pendence  on  any  one  man  or  group  of  men.  They 
proposed  to  deal  with  distributors  in  a  friendly 
business  way,  but  entirely  independent  of  them,  and 
t<>  set  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  They  visualized 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  as  they  know  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unity,  they  provided  for  control  of  policies 
and  management  by  vote  of  the  membership.  Know¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  confidence  they  provided  for 
full  information  for  every  member. '  The  leaders 
made  mysteries  and  kept  secrets;  they  usurped  the 
functions  of  members;  they  broke  the  organization 
up  into  groups;  they  destroyed  unity  and  good  will; 
they  created  a  complicated  and  extravagant  ma¬ 
chine  that  farmers  can  neither  manage  or  under¬ 
stand  ;  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  put  the  organization  in  its  power  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  it  the  power  to  again  make  the  price  of 


milk.  They  are  now  at  this  very  time  wilfully,  de¬ 
liberately  and  systematically  cutting  prices  in  the 
local  markets  of  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton  and  other  places 
where  Borden’s  are  not  established  to  break  down 
the  markets  for  local  dairy  farmers  and  create  a 
monopoly  for  the  Borden’s;  they  so  fortified  them¬ 
selves  in  the  legal  machinery  of  the  pool  that  the 
farmer  is  unable  to  rid  himself  of  them.  Most  sin¬ 
ister  of  all  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  best  friends 
of  the  League  to  oppose  their  ruinous  policies,  and 
to  have  the  appearance  of  opposing  an  organization 
which  they  helped  create  and  are  trying  to  save.  Mr. 
Miller  lias  been  content  to  answer  these  facts  with 
attempts  to  discredit  the  corrective  purposes  of 
publicity.  This  is  futile,  even  if  the  means  of  pub¬ 
licity  were  untrustworthy,  the  records  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fectively  disputed. 

(Concluded  Next  Week) 


Changing  the  Quality  of  Milk 

We  have  a  herd  of  high-grade  Holstein  cows  and 
when  they  are  fresh  they  test  down  nearly  to  3  per¬ 
cent.  I  understand  that  in  the  West  dairymen  syphon 
some  skim-milk  out  of  the  night’s  milk  to  bring  the 
test  up.  I  would  like  to  do  so,  and  have  the  milk  to 
raise  calves.  I  am  told  that  it  is  against  the  law  in 
New  York  State.  If  that  is  so  it  should  be  changed. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  could  make  a  bargain  with  the 
company  I  sell  milk  to,  to  syphon  out  some  skim-milk ; 
it  is  none  of  the  State’s  business.  There  are  many  here 
who  would  like  to  do  so.  F.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

NDER  the  New  York  law  milk  is  adulterated 
when  any  part  of  it  is  taken  out,  or  anything 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  milk. 
The  fat  content  of  milk  may  be  standardized  by  the 
mixture  of  milk  rich  in  fat  with  low-grade  milk.  It 
is  true  that  some  distributors  have  worked  out  for¬ 
mulas  by  which  pure  milk  and  skim-milk  may  be 
mixed  to  produce  a  desired  test.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  distributors  has  admitted  that  as  a  necessity 
his  company  standardized  milk,  and  in  the  past 
there  was  evidence  that  the  practice  was  prevalent 
in  many  plants.  The  practice,  however,  is  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  while  in  the  above  case  it  would  not  in  it¬ 
self  be  harmful  as  a  breach  of  law  it  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  deception  and  fraud.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  let  a  producer  and  a  dealer  arrange  be¬ 
tween  themselves  to  deceive  the  consumer.  The 
means  used  for  protection  are  often  ineffective,  and 
sometimes  unfair,  but  a  common  standard  is  needed. 
If  as  is  generally  believed  the  big  plants  standardize 
milk  now  in  violation  of  the  law,  it  would  seem  that 
no  harm  would  come  from  changing  the  law  so  that 
all  could  do  so  legally,  but  efforts  to  change  the 
standard  have  not  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer. 


The  Air  Mail 

IT  is  not  likely  that  any  large  proportion  of  our 
readers  know  that  an  air-mail  service  is  now  in 
successful  operation,  particularly  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  This  is  so  arranged  that  an  air-mail 
letter  sent  from  New  York  at  9  p.  m.  would  reach 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  in  Chicago  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  mail 
sex-vice  between  the  two  cities  to  be  about  12  hours. 
Lettei-s  sent  by  air  mail  in  this  way  reach  Chicago  in 
the  morning  and  are  immediately  transferred  to 
mail  service  further  west,  whereas  if  sent  by  regular 
mail,  they  would  hardly  catch  an  evening  train  out 
of  the  city.  A  similar  gain  in  time  is  made  on  most 
of  the  other  air  routes  now  in  operation.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  a  question  with  the  sender  whether  this 
gain  in  time  is  worth  considering  in  mailing  a  letter 
or  small  package,  but  we  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  such  a  service  open  to  all  and  success¬ 
fully  operated. 


Consolidated  Schools  in  Texas 

I  have  just  read  your  reply  to  ,T.  F.  S.,  page  1294, 
about  the  country  schools,  and  I  want  to  say  with  all 
the  emphasis  I  possibly  can  that  you  are  exactly  right. 
The  consolidated  idea  has  simply  ruined  our  schools 
here  in  Texas.  They  have  made  the  schools  so  uxrhandy 
that  people  are  moving  to  town,  and  there  are  vacant 
barns  and  houses  out  in  the  country.  The  consolidated 
schools  that  at  first  had  four  teachers  now  have  two  to 
one.  The  towns  are  now  full  of  children  going  to  the 
ovex-full  schools,  and  our  jails  are  full  of  young  men 
going  to  the  ever  full  penitentary.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  the  pens  in  Texas  that  the  Governor  is  having 
to  turn  them  out  to  make  room  for  more.  They  used 
to  tell  us  to  consolidate  the  schools  and  make  it  easier 
to  get  an  education  and  fewer  people  would  go  to  the 
penitentiary.  When  you  take  a  farm  boy  away  from 
the  country  and  put  him  in  the  city  among  its  tempta¬ 
tions  you  stand  a  chance  to  make  a  bad  boy  out  of  a 


good  boy.  Let  The  R.  N.-Y.  continue  the  fight  against 
consolidated  schools.  They  have  been  a  curse  to  Texas. 

Texas.  J.  e.  fitzgerald. 

HAT  is  a  pi-etty  strong  statement,  yet  it  is  in 
line  with  many  other  messages  which  come 
from  all  over  where  compulsory  consolidation  has 
been  worked  out.  These  reports  are  mostly  belated. 
People  waited  until  they  had  a  fair  chance  to  see 
how  consolidation  wox*ked  out.  You  remember  that 
Texas  was  the  State  which  sent  Mrs.  Bennett  Smith 
to  that  child  welfare  conference.  Mts.  Smith  stood 
up  and  said  that  little  children  were  sent  to  her 
State  like  slaves  and  given  out  to  people  who  abused 
them.  We  have  written  Mrs.  Smith  and  challenged 
her  to  make  good  on  her  statements.  Not  a  word 
from  her  thus  far.  We  begin  to  think  she  is  a 
myth  i-ather  than  a  Smith. 


Gasoline  Power  on  a  Dairy  Farm 

I  notice,  page  1324,  advice  given  II.  E.  about  mowing 
machinei-y  for  a  tractor.  Last  August  I  visited  my 
brother  who  lives  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  I  found  him 
making  88  gallons  milk  per  day  and  selling  at  retail. 
Only  one  old  horse  on  the  place  and  he  was  not  har¬ 
nessed  dui-ing  the  five  days  I  was  there.  The  power 
outfit  consisted  of  two  electric  motors,  two  tractors,  one 
speed-wagon,  one  truck  and  a  touring  car.  His  mower 
was  a  i*eal  tractor  mower  about  three  times  as  heavy 
as  a  horse-drawn  mower.  Gears  run  in  an  oil  bath  like 
those  of  an  automobile,  and  it  was  a  real  machine  at¬ 
tached  to  Fordson  by  two  pins.  It  was  0  ft.  cut,  but 
could  have  been  more  if  anyone  wanted  a  large  bar.  I 
saw  him  mow  heavy  Japanese  millet  and  he  did  mow  it 
to  beat  the  band.  When  he  started  he  went  right 
through  the  field,  and  then  turned  around  and  pitched 
up  that  he  had  run  over  with  both  tractor  and  mower. 
When  I  saw  him  start  back  I  did  not  believe  he  could 
get  any  of  it,  but  he  did  do  a  good  job. 

Talking  with  him  about  the  method  he  says:  “After 
taking  care  of  all  those  cows  and  peddling  all  this  milk 
the  boys  and  I  have  only  a  short  time  to  work  in  the 
field,  and  when  we  do  get  into  the  field  we  have  to  do 
something,”  and  he  does,  for  I  saw  him  at  it.  The  regu¬ 
lar  horse-drawn  mower  is  not  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  speed.  J.  L.  DEAN, 

Maine. 


Those  Proposed  Bonding  Amendments 

At  the  coming  election  the  voters  are  expected  to  pass 
upon  four  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Amendment  No.  1  enables  the  Legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  borrowed  money, 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
real  pi-operty  and  erecting  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  without  referring  the  particular  project  to  the 
people,  and  without  receiving  any  sanction  from  the 
taxpayers.  The  alleged  justification  for  the  movement 
is  that  the  State  needs  more  parks  and  buildings.  No 
such  need  exists.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  that  cannot  now  be  done. 

The  law  as  it  stands  permits  borrowing  and  spending 
of  this  character,  but  requires  the  Legislature  to  frame 
a  specific  program  and  submit  it  to  tlie  people.  What 
could  be  more  reasonable? 

The  amendment  removes  this  salutary  check  and 
simply  provides  loose  and  easy  spending  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are,  or  think  they  will  be,  in  a  position 
to  share  the  plunder.  Vote  “No”  on  No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  2  contemplates  the  appropriation  of 
three  hundred  million  dollars  to  pay  the  estimated  cost 
of  eliminating  grade  crossings,  the  plan  providing 
that  the  State  pay  25  per  cent,  the  locality  where  the 
crossing  is  eliminated  25  per  cent,  and  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  50  per  cent  of  the  cost.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  railroads  get  their  money  fi-om  the  identical 
people  who  make  up  the  body  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
(hat  every  can  of  milk  and  bushel  of  grain  transported 
over  a  railroad  in  the  future  will  pay  its  share  of  the 
50  per  cent  coming  out  of  the  railroads,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  that  this  total  item  of  $300,000,000  will  be 
wrung  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  figures  given  out  by  the  automobile  bureau  for 
last  year  show  about  18,000  automobile  accident  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Of  this  number  about  40  happened 
on  railroad  crossings,  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  less  than  1  in  400.  Out  of  the  515  people  killed 
in  automobile  accidents,  15  met  their  death  on  railroad 
crossings.  Now  if  we  are  justified  in  spending  $300,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  accidents,  how  much  will  we  spend  if  we 
attempt  to  eliminate  them  all? 

Something  like  50  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  last 
year  ran  into  the  side  of  railroad  trains  that  were  stand¬ 
ing  still.  The  small  percent  of  incompetent  and  reck¬ 
less  is  always  with  us  and  no  amount  of  precaution 
will  restrain  them  from  hitting  things. 

If  the  same  number,  to  wit,  15  per  year,  were  killed 
on  the  grade  crossings  of  the  State  each  year  for  the 
next  40  years,  it  would  make  a  total  of  600  people,  and 
we  are  asked  to  spend  $500,000  apiece  to  save  each  one 
of  these  600  lives,  making  a  total  of  $300,000,000.  This 
surely  would  be  a  world  record  in  high  cost  of  “fool¬ 
proofing.”  The  sum  is  so  stupendous  as  to  be  entirely 
beyond  comprehension,  approaching  and  perhaps  equal¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  all  the  improved  highways  of  the  State. 

The  ring  of  contractors  and  material  men  spread  all 
over  the  State,  who  are  promoting  this  job,  had  a  fat 
inning  out  of  the  barge  canal,  a  still  more  juicy  one  out 
of  the  World  War,  and  they  are  already  congratulating 
themselves  on  another  rich  feast  out  of  the  well  fatted 
calf  of  grade  crossing  elimination. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  know  how  they  have  been 
plundered  to  pay  the  $150,000,000  expended  for  a  per¬ 
fectly  useless  barge  canal.  The  present  project  prom¬ 
ises  to  decorate  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  with  a 
cute  little  necklace  of  three  barge  canals  all  at  once. 
And  all  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  making  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  their  co-conspirators  happy. 

The  answer  is  vote  “No.”  The  error  that  permits 
the  passage  of  extravagant  and  wasteful  amendments  is 
that  many  rural  voters  leave  the  amendment  ballot 
blank.  -  nelson  p.  bonney. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


As  to  school  and  books  again  we  meander, 

Our  duty  to  Our  Page,  let’s  not  forget  to  render. 


wrapping  each  braid  with  a  small  wire 
so  that  it  can  be  made  to  stand  at  any 
desired  angle.  Each  pigtail  should  be 
tied  with  a  white  rag.  The  desired  black 
on  the  hands  and  face  consists  of  black 
grease  paint  rubbed  over  all  the  exposed 
parts,  while  red  paint  is  used  for  the 
lips.  — Edna  Ross  (14). 

Pennsylvania. 


Brawn  by  Ellen  C.  Rikard.  New  'York 


xnt  i nocrt  haWs  )<rv?  va  the  s^y, 
\fttche»  ire  sa»J  to  rife 
Sht  broom*t/cXi  »t  vJiJI  -|»-[ <#*0# 


<A  ere  stent 

On  broomxtfcXi 
Qtftr  Valley  ar?d  WH,  . 
t/rad  po  one  kpeOs  \3bere  beside.'  „  „  „ 

Charlotte  Booth  (16),  Neio  York 


Nature  Puzzle 

That  last  month’s  nature  puzzle  was  a 
real  sticker,  Grace.  You  almost  had  us, 
until  Ellen  Rickard  of  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wrote  that  it  was  wild  gfnger.  Grace 
says  wild  ginger  is  right.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  puzzle  : 

I  am  an  evergreen.  I  grow  from  any 
height  up  to  100  ft.  My  wood  has  a 
heart  which  is  a  beautiful  bright  red, 
while  the  sap  wood  is  nearly  white  and 
is  soft  and  weak.  I  am  very  durable  in 
frost  and  dampness.  Some  boys  use  me 
for  a  bow.  My  tiny  scale-like  leaves  are 
three  and  six  to  the  inch.  My  berry-like 
cones  are  %  in.  in  diameter.  I  am  found 
in  dry  places  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  west  .to  British  Columbia. 

— Margaret  Gippert  (Aged  15). 

New  York. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Yes,  the  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “school.”  Edna  Ross  and  Dorothy 
Curtis,  both  of  Pennsylvania,  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  tell  us  so.  The  answer  to  this 
month’s  is  a  motto  that  I  hope  you  will 
all  pin  up  and  follow.  Here  it  is : 

My  first  is  in  hem  but  not  in  sew, 

My  second  in  bread  but  not  in  dough, 

My  third  is  in  long  but  not  in  short, 

My  fourth  in  police  but  not  in  court, 

My  fifth  is  in  yours  but  not  in  mine, 

My  sixth  is  in  spruce  but  not  in  pine, 

My  seventh  in  throw  but  not  in  toss, 

My  eighth  is  in  profit  but  not  in  loss, 

My  ninth  is  in  what  but  not  in  where, 
My  tenth  is  in  wig  but  not  in  hair, 

My  eleventh  in  one  but  not  in  two, 

My  whole  is  something  we  all  should  do. 

— Dorothy  Bennett  (14). 

Massachusetts.  • 


A  Hallowe’en  Game 

It  happens  that  no  games  were  sent  in 
this  month,  and  so  this  one  comes  from 
your  editor.  It  is  a  real  Hallowe’en  game, 
for  it  has  a  mystery  and  a  witch  in  it. 
The  witch  must  wear  a  mask  so  that  the 
expression  on  her  face  won’t  give  the  se¬ 
cret  away.  And  be  very  careful,  my  dears, 
that  you  who  read  this  don’t  give  the 
secret  away  before  you  think.  Besides 
the  witch,  choose  another  girl  or  boy  to 
ask  the  witch  the  questions  which  go 
with  the  game.  Two  lines  of  boys  and 
girls  stand  up  facing  each  other.  They 
order  the  witch  out  of  the  room  into  a 
closet  while  they  decide  on  a  color  which 
is  represented  on  some  of  their  clothing. 
The  witch  is  let  out,  and  the  questioner 
asks  what  color  it  is  they  have  in  mind. 
“Is  it  this?”  the  questioner  repeats,  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  on  John’s  necktie  or  Mary’s 
ribbon.  The  witch  says  “No”-  until  the 
secret  color  is  indicated,  and  then  she 
says  “Yes.”  As  the  witch  tells  the  sec¬ 
ret  color  right  every  time  no  matter 
what  color  is  decided  upon  the  mystery 
deepens.  There  is  great  fun  to  be  had 
trying  to  find  out  how  she  knows.  Here’s 
how !  The  witch  and  questioner  have 
agreed  that  it  will  be  the  next  color  after 
red  is  touched,  that  is  the  secret  color. 
Now  don’t  tell,  will  you? 


Costumes  that  Are  Easy  to  Make 

CHOCOLATE  BOY 

Use  dark  brown  muslin  cut  after  the 
fashion  of  the  combination  sleeping  gar¬ 
ment  fastened  in  the  back.  Sew  white 
frills  along  all  the  seams  to  represent 
icing.  Make  the  head  piece  two-faced 
and  face  the  openings  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth  with  white.  Sew  a  white  frill 
along  the  seam  that  joins  the  two  faces. 

TOPSY 

Topsy’s  costume  contains  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  yellow,  green  and  red,  with  a 
touch  of  purple.  She  is  sometimes  short 
of  stockings  and  wears  one  that  is  white 
and  one  that  is  red.  She  likes  jewelry 
and  big  earrings,  bracelets  and  finger 
rings  always  add  to  her  appearance.  She 
wears  short  pigtails,  the  more  the  better. 
These  are  made  by  dividing  the  hair  into 
many  parts,  braiding  each  part,  and  then 

OURSEtVES  TO 


Hallowe’en 

(An  Original  Poem) 

Witches  on  broomsticks  with  great  black 
cats, 

And  ghosts  ail  dressed  in  white; 

Wise  old  owls,  and  great  black  bats 
Are  all  out  there  tonight. 

Jack  lanterns  gleaming  on  windows  and 
posts, 

And  apples  swinging  on  strings, 

Elfins  and  goblins  around  in  hosts — 
These  are  what  Hallowe’en  brings. 

—Isabel  Underwood  (12). 
New  York. 


The  words  for  the  box  were  contributed 
by  Earl  Anderson,  New  Hampshire.  It 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  Our  Page  if  no 
one  sent,  in  anything ! 

EACH  OTHER 


MARY'S  A-HORSEBACK 


Dear  Boys  and  Girle; 

Here  are  three  good 
pals,  myself,  sister, 
and  Jack,  Wq  expect 
three  hinds  of  bites. 
Guess  them?  They  are 
Fish  bites, Flea  bites 
and  Sandwich  bites* 
Your  friend, 

N.Y.  Bert  Keith. 

•••«•••••••• 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  : 

I  am  a  farm  girh 
Have  written  before 
but  have  never  seen 
my  letter  in  print. 
This  picture  is  of  my 
sister, my  brother, and 
my  self,  taken  just 
as  father  returned 
from  work. 

Yours, 

Vt.  Mary  Fowler,  13 


BERT  GOES  FISHING 


Dear  Boys  And  Girls; 

Our  Page  came  early 
this  time.  I  was  not 
looking  for  it  yet. 
This  is  the  picture  o t 
me  and  my  violin  whicl 
I  have  played  for  some 
time. 

Your  friend, 

N.Y.  Verna  Colvin,  11 


VERNA  AND  HER  VIOLIN 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls; 
I  am  sending  you  this 
picture  of  -brother 
John  and  me  taken 
after  we  got  home 
from  Sunday  School. 
Johnny  and  I  would 
be  tickled  to  see  it 
on  Our  Page. 

Your  friend, 

N.Y.  Laura  Herring, 9. 


LAURA  AND  JOHNNY. 

Letters  of  50  words 
with  photo  of  writer 
wanted  for  Our  Page. 


October  31,  102b 

Gray  Tom  and  the  Cream 


That  afternoon  no  one  was  in  the  farm 
kitchen  but  Gray  Tom,  farm  cat,'  lying 
half  asleep  under  the  stove.  The  fire 
had  filled  the  room  with  warmth,  and  the 
flames  were  making  little  snapping 
noises  as  they  gobbled  the  dry  sticks 
that  had  been  left  for  them.  The  tea 
kettle  was  rocking  and  singing  in  a  little 
high  quavering  voice.  Listening  to  it 
made  Gray  Tom  remember  how  chilly 
and  damp  the  day  was  outside,  and  think 
how  pleasant  it  was  in  the  kitchen.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  two  green  slits,  to  see 
just  how  pleasant  it  was.  As  he  did  so, 
a  mouse  running  in  the  wall  squeaked 
loudly  in  that  carefree  way  which  shows 
that  mice  know  how  safe  it  is  to  squeak 
behind  plaster.  Gray  Tom’s  eyes  opened 
from  two  green  slits  to  two  round  circles. 
Gray  Tom  sat  up  and  licked  his  lips. 
These  house  mice  had  better  not  he  too 
saucy !  Only  last  week  lie  had  caught 
some  of  these  silly  mice  in  the  wood  box 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  fresh 
mice  that  made  Gray  Tom  suddenly 
hungry.  But  just  then  he  smelled 
cream.  The  cream  pitcher  had  been  left 
sitting  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Gray  Tom  how  rare¬ 
ly  this  happened.  In  fact,  it  had  never 
happened  before  in  his  life.  He  crept  out 
from  under  the  stove  and  looked  up  at 
the  table.  It  was  a  narrow  deep  pitcher, 
hut  Gray  Tom  knew  that  by  dipping  in 
his  paw  and  licking  it  off  he  could  do 
quite  well.  Yes,  very  well  indeed. 


aMiaiiiPU. 


Ae  lltUl  always  Deen  torbidcien 
the  kitchen  table.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  taken  more  time  to  decide,  but  the 
time  was  getting  shorter,  and  this  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  There  was  no  tell¬ 
ing  when  the  little  girl  and  her  big  blaek- 
haired  dog  might  run  in.  Any  minute, 
any  hour  I  He  would  rather  die  than 
have  Black  Pete  rush  in  and  catch  him 
at  such  a  trick.  O,  much  rather!  If 
caught  he  might  even  be  shut  out  of  the 
kitchen  forever.  But  Gray  Tom  did  not 
mean  to  be  caught.  He  must  hurry. 
This  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  re¬ 
member. 


A  fly  settled  on  the  table  above  him 
and  rested  there  buzzing  loudly.  Now ! 
Gray  Tom  crouched  and  sprang.  The 
table  top  was  clean  and  shining.  A 
strip  of  glistening  yellow  paper  lay  near 
the  pitcher.  This  paper  was  visited  by 
a  dozen  buzzing  flies,  not  worth  his  at¬ 
tention.  He  walked  to  the  cream  pitcher 
and  raised  a  paw.  The  handle  stood  in 
lus  way — he  had  to  move  around  a  little 
farther— and  of  course  he  sat  down  as  he 
reached  in  his  paw.  As  there  wasn’t  very 
much  cream  in  it.  he  would  have  to  reach 
a  long  way  down.  With  his  paw  half 
way  down  the  pitcher  he  felt  a  very  fun¬ 
ny  pulling  at  the  fur  of  his  tail,  snatched 
back  his  paw  and  turned  around.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  there.  But  as  lie  stood  upon  his 
feet  again  the  glistening  strip  of  yellow 
paper  rose  with  him.  It  hung  upon  his 
tail  like  canvas  on  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Gray  Tom  nearly  went  insane  then. 
He  tore  at  the  paper  with  his  claws,  and 
his  paws  stuck.  He  hit  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  his  whiskers — well,  he  saw  his  whisk¬ 
ers  there  before  him  on  the  horrid  yellow 
sheet.  Then  he  fell  off  the  kitchen  table 
on  his  back,  which  no  clever  cat  does. 
He  raced  about  the  kitchen,  under  chairs 
and  back  of  chairs,  through  impossibly 
tight  places,  his  eyes  growing  wilder  with 
every  leap.  At  last  he  stopped  to  set  his 
teeth  in  the  paper  once  more,  and  set  his 
teeth  in  his  own  tail.  He  cried  out  in 
despair.  It  was  then  that  the  door  open¬ 
ed  and  he  saw  the  dog  Black  Pete  grin¬ 
ning  at  him. 

The  little  girl  was  just  behind  Black 
Pete  and  slipped  her  hand  under  his  col¬ 
lar.  She  led  the  unwilling  dog  back  out 
and  shut  the  door  on  him.  Then  she 
looked  at  Gray  Tom  and  almost  laughed. 

“Tom.”  said  she,  “you  have  done 
wrong,  but  I  guess  you  have  been  well 
punished.  By  the  time  I  have  pulled 
that  fly  paper  off  you.  I  think  you  will 
be  even  more  punished  than  you  deserve. 
My  mother  would  shut  you  out  of  the 
kitchen  if  she  knew,  and  here  she  comes !” 
The  little  girl  took  a  heavy  coat  from 
the  nail  and  dropped  it  over  Gray  Tom, 
bundling  him  up  in  it.  “Perhaps  the 
haymow  will  be  the  best  place.”  she  said. 
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Drawn  by  “Chossy” 


August  11. — I  saw  the  migrant  shrike 
and  a  pair  of  black-billed  cuckoos.  I 
sewed  on  my  dress. 

August  13. — I  am  keeping  a  health  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  Scout  Badge,  “the  Health 
Winner,”  and  haven’t  missed  anything 
in  it  this  week. 

August  15. — Mother,  daddy  and  I  start¬ 
ed  for  Vermont.  We  are  stopping  at 
Richfield  Springs  tonight.  We  ate  our 
supper  by  the  beautiful  little  Bake  Cana- 
darago.  It  is  marshy  around  the  edges 
in  some  places,  and  a  good  place  for  wa¬ 
ter  birds.  A  little  green  heron  flew  right 
in  front  of  us  on  a  large  rock.  He  stood 
with  his  yellow  feet  in  the  water  and 
caught  fish  with  his  long  bill.  After  we 
had  a  good  look  at  him  he  flew  a  little 
way  up  the  lake.  He  flew  back  and  forth 
several  times,  his  long  legs  dangling  be¬ 
hind.  Two  or  three  times  we  saw  him 
poise  in  the  air,  as  gracefully  as  a  hawk, 
and  then  suddenly  drop  down  after  a 
fish. 

August  16. — Now  we  are  on  the  top  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  When  we  first 
stopped  we  could  look  across  a  valley  to 
mountains  covered  with  forest,  and  in  the 
distance  the  sun  was  setting.  We  are 
surrounded  by  woods.  Our  camp  is  not 
in  a  thick  woods,  but  in  an  ideal  place 
for  a  tent.  There  are  blueberries  and 
closed  gentians  everywhere.  We  have 
spruce  boughs  for  pillows. 

August  17. — We  rose  at  4:30.  The 
place  was  alive  with  warblers.  It  was 
hard  to  identify  them  because  they  hid 
in  the  evergreen  trees.  There  was  a  large 
flock  of  white-throated  sparrows.  I  saw 
a  blue  jay  and  watched  a  towhee  scratch¬ 
ing  in  the  leaves. 

We  arrived  at  Aunt  Mabel’s  this  morn¬ 
ing.  — Hot  ( 14 ) . 


October  1. — Our  editor  said  to  say 
when  we  got  up.  I  got  up  at  seven 
o’clock.  Our  dog  is  named  Sandy.  That 
is  because  we  expected  him  to  grow  to  be 
a  Scotch  Airedale.  But  the  only  Airedale 
there  is  about  'Sandy  is  the  yellow  around 
his  eyes  and  his  front  legs.  He  is  most 
all  black,  and  his  hair  is  long  like  a  col¬ 
lie’s.  When  a  horse  and  buggy  goes  by, 
Sandy  bow-wows  something  fierce,  but  he 
don’t  notice  a  car.  Sometimes  he  goes 
out  and  nips  the  horses’  feet.  One  time 
a  man  just  stood  up  in  his  buggy  and 
he  was  awful  mad  because  Sandy  had 
chased  his  dog  off  into  a  field,  and  he 
said:  “If  you  don’t  tie  up  your  dog,  I’ll 
come  in  and  do  it  for  you !”  His  dog 
was  awful  scared  of  Sandy,  for  he  was 
only  a  little  white  dog.  The  man  has 
never  come  to  tie  up  Sandy.  Sandy  is  a 
good  fighter  when  he  is  on  his  own  land. 
But  when  he  is  on  other  people’s  land  he 
is  very  humble  and  acts  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself. 

My  father  was  shaving  when  I  came 
in  this  morning.  I  watched  him  take 
the  hair  off  his  face  with  his  razor.  I 
have  got  some  big  black  hairs  on  my  arm. 
So  after  he  went  out  I  put  on  some  of 
the  soap  lather  that  was  left  and  tried 
to  shave  my  arm  with  the  kitchen  knife. 
It  wouldn’t  work.  That  is  funny.  But 
I  guess  the  knife  wasn’t  sharp  enough. 
Just  then  he  come  in  and  he  said,  “Do 
you  want  to  go  down  to  your  aunt’s?” 
And  I  said  “Yes,”  but  I  would  never 
have  done  so  if  I  had  known  how  dull  it 
would  be  in  the  village.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  do  but  walk  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk.  My  father  was  doing  some 
painting  for  my  aunt.  When  it  was  time 
to  come  home  I  was  awful  glad.  Sandy 
was  out  in  the  yard  waiting  for  us  when 
we  got  back. 

I  guess  I  will  quit  writing  this  diary. 
I  am  awful  tired  tonight. 

— Chossy  (11). 


The  Worst  of  It 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  any  berries  to¬ 
day?”  said  a  poor  boy  to  a  lady  one 
afternoon.  The  lady  looked  at  the  boy 
to  see  how  he  was  dressed.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  very  much  patched, 
an  old  cotton  shirt  and  an  old  felt  hat. 
He  was  barefooted  and  in  each  hand  he 
had  a  pail  of  raspberries. 

The  lady  told  him  she  would  take  some, 
so  she  took  the  pail  and  went  into  the 
house.  The  boy  did  not  follow,  but  re¬ 
mained  behind,  whistling  to  her  canaries. 
After  a  while  the  lady  came  back  out  and 
handed  him  the  pail. 

“Why  did  yon  not  come  in  and  see  if  I 
measured  your  berries  right?”  said  she. 
“How  do  you  know  whether  I  cheated  you 
or  not?” 

The  boy  looked  up  and  smiled.  “I  am 
not  afraid,”  said  he,  “you  would  get  the 
worst  of  it,  ma’am.” 

“Get  the  worst  of  it?”  said  the  lady. 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why  ma’am,  of  course  I  should  lose 
my  berries,  but  you  would  be  stealing. 
Don’t  you  think  you  would  get  the  worse 
of  it?”  — Mary  Tubbs  (14). 

•New  York. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (14),  Illinois 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer,  Maine  Draicn  by  Agnes  Berglund  (14). 

Michigan 


Drawn  by  Sarah  Skinner  (10),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr,  Pennsylvania 

Let’s  make  Johnny  Cake  for  supper  to¬ 
night.  As  you  all  know,  this  isn’t  sweet 
cake  at  all,  but  corn  bread  that  you  eat 
steaming  hot  with  plenty  of  butter.  Be¬ 
fore  you  think  of  baking  get  the  oven 
very  hot.  About  45  minutes  before  sup¬ 
per  is  served  measure  out  one  cup  wheat 
flour,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  and  one  teaspoon  salt,  into  a  stir¬ 
ring  bowl.  Mix  them  with  your  spoon 
and  leave  a  great  valley  in  the  center 
of  this  dry  mixture.  Into  this  valley 


lower  a  Humpty  Dumpty  (one  egg)  and 
taking  the  egg-beater,  beat  him  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  king’s  horses  and  men 
will  never  know  him  again.  Now  put  in 
one  tablespoon  soft  butter.  Fill  a  cup 
with  freshly-soured  milk  or  buttermilk, 
drop  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  into  it 
and  stir  until  it  begins  to  fizz.  Then 
pour  quickly  into  the  valley  where 
Humpty  Dumpty  lies  and  stir  all  together 
well.  Now  it  is  ready  for  the  baking 
pan,  and  waste  no  time  getting  Johnny 
Cake  in  the  oven.  In  half  an  hour 
Johnny  will  come  out  looking  brown  and 
fine — ready  for  supper. 

Lay  a  clean  towel  over  the  top  of  the 
baking  pan  while  you  are  getting  the 
knife  and  dish.  Then  cut  this  Johnny 
Cake  into  eight  pieces  and  pile  on  the 
plate.  If  supper  is  not  quite  ready  cover 
with  a  napkin. 


Why  not  share  your  favorite  dish  with 
Boys  and  Girls?  Be  sure  to  send  in¬ 
structions  with  your  recipe. 


The  Coming  of  Fall 

(Original  Poem) 

The  little  leaves  are  dressing  up 
In  red  and  yellow  gowns ; 

They’re  bringing  out  their  smiles, 

And  putting  away  their  frowns ; 

For  they  have  but  this  month  to  stay 
In  this  big  world  so  dear, 

And  they’re  going  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
While  they  are  living  here. 

The  timid  squirrels  are  gathering  nuts 
And  storing  them  away, 

While  men  are  gathering  in  their  crops 
To  have  some  Winter’s  day  ; 

The  birds  are  getting  ready 
To  take  their  annual  trip, 

Down  south,  to  spend  the  Winter 
Where  snow  and  ice  will  skip. 

The  fruit  so  ripe  and  mellow, 

Is  falling  on  the  ground, 

And  all  the  big  and  little  ants 
Are  building  up  their  mound ; 

The  pretty  flowers  are  fading, 

And  looking  somewhat  queer ; 

For  Mother  Nature  is  whispering, 
“Children,  Fall  at  last  is  here.” 

Ohio.  — Eva  Dean  Shepherd. 


Fall  Fun 

It’s  time  to  start  to  school  again — 

The  long  vacation  is  done. 

The  weather  is  cool  again, 

But  still  there’s  loads  of  fun. 

There’s  hazel  nuts  to  gather, 

And  apples  ripe  to  pick, 

Food  to  put  under  cover, 

For  times  when  snow  is  thick. 

O,  is  there  a  time  of  year  that’s  drear? 
It’s  surely  not  Autumn — we’re  glad  its 
here ! 

— R.  Marie  Collins  (15  years). 
Connecticut. 


A  Letter  from  Arval  Ray,  Oregon 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  enclosing 
a  drawing  entitled  squirrel  hunting.  My 
boy  friends  and  myself  spend  much  of 
our  time  hunting  gray  squirrels  out  here 
in  Oregon.  The  squirrels  out  here  build 
their  homes  in  the  ground  instead  of 
building  in  trees  like  their  eastern  cous¬ 
ins.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  back  East.  I  am  15  years  old. 

Oregon.  — Arval  Ray. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

How  do  you  like  Our  Page  this  month? 
The  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  44  letters.  Each  one  of  these  writers 
has  done  his  or  her  best  to  help  along, 
and  the  material  furnished  is  very  easy 
to  look  at.  Don’t  you  think  so?  Next 
month  we  are  going  to  need  more  of 
these  short  letters  accompanied  by  the 
photo  of  the  writer,  for  this  seems  to  be 
a  very  good  way  to  get  together.  Also 
I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  sure  to  send 
your  diary.  No  matter  how  it  sounds  to 
you,  it  will  surely  sound  interesting  to 
us.  And  your  nicknames  will  keep  your 
real  name  secret.  There  are  two  diaries 
on  Our  Page  this  month.  And  don’t  they 
sound  different  from  letters? 

The  time  is  going  to  be  pretty  short 
next  month.  You  had  better  start  to 
write  now,  I  think,  for  your  letters  must 
reach  me  by  November  5.  So  when  you 
get  this  month’s  page  just  reach  for 
your  pen.  I’m  wishing  you  all  a  jolly 
Hallowe’en  and  a  good-bye  until  next 
time.  iv A  Unger. 


OCTOBER  CONTRIBUTORS 

* — Star  marks  names  of  contributors  whose 
work  appears  this  month.  Age  in  parenthesis. 

New  York. — ‘Isabel  Underwood  (12),  ‘Sara 
Skinner  (11),  Bessie  Shanon  (12),  Marion  Snyder 

(12) ,  ‘Ellen  Rickard  (17),  Edna  Koenig  (15), 
Louise  Wiederhold  (15),  Marguerite  Keck  (13), 
Dorothy  Tice  (12),  Doris  Viancour  (12),  Ga- 
briella  Cicak  (15),  Ruth  Wizot  (12),  David  Mc- 
Cullougr  (11),  Myrtis  Snyder  (14),  Pearl  Lafay- 
ette  (11),  ‘Margaret  Gippert  (15),  William  Bea¬ 
ton  (13),  Dorothy  Fisher  (14). 

Pennsylvania. — Dorothy  Curtis  (12),  ‘Esther 
Herr  (15),  Esther  Kagey  (9),  Frank  Haupt  (8), 
‘Edna  Ross  (14),  Miriam  Kachel  (13),  Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (15),  Frank  Folk  (15),  Harlan 
Ross  (8). 

Ohio. — ‘Eva  Dean  Shepherd,  Louise  Shep¬ 
herd  (15). 

New  Jersey. — Harold  Deveny,  Bessie  Haas 
(11),  Kathryn  Rice  (12). 

Connecticut. — John  French  (7),  Minnie  Pearl 

(13) ,  Helen  Swaller  (12),  Hazel  Otis  (8),  Mar¬ 
jorie  Otis. 

Massachusetts. — Dorothy  C.  Goodridge. 

Vermont. — Alyce  Sprague  (14). 

Illinois. — ‘Anna  Graham  (18),  Sarah  Gra¬ 
ham  (10). 

Iowa. — Edith  Pickering  (12),  Mary  Alice 
Trout  (7). 

Oregon. — ‘Arval  Ray  (15). 
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From  a  Sagebrush  Farm 


We  have  thrashed  our  wheat,  and  out 
in  the  field  is  a  mountain  of  ivory  straw ; 
in  the  granary  is  a  solid  mass  of  unsacked 
•wheat  higher  than  my  head  as  I  stand 
(outside  the  doorway  and  look  in  :  on  top 
fof  this  wheat  are  28  sacks  of  flour  for 
•which  some  of  this  wheat  was  exchanged  ; 
other  wheat  was  sold  and  shipped  away. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  first  man  to 
thrash  and  market  his  grain  gets  a  good 
price.  He  is  used  as  bait  by  the  middle¬ 
men.  After  that,  prices  fall  gradually, 
but  surely,  until  the  bottom  usually  drops 
out  by  the  time  the  last  man  is  able  to 
sell. 

That  flour  in  the  granary  has  been 
causing  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
never  used  that  brand  before.  It  is  man¬ 
ufactured  about  12  miles  from  here.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 
No,  the  trouble  is  not  altogether  with  me, 
for  I  learned  to  bake  bread,  cake  and  pie 
from  a  first-class  baker  who  lived  with 
us  on  the  farm  for  a  year.  This  was  of 
more  value  to  me  than  the  course  in  cook¬ 
ing  I  took  in  a  university  before  I  was 
married. 

I  have  not  baked  bread  for  some  time, 
and  when  I  announced  that  I  was  about 
to  begin,  my  good  little  neighbor  warned 
me  of  the  trouble  I  might  have  with  the 
brand  of  flour  my  husband  had  received. 
She  brought  me  over  an  old-fashioned 
“starter,”  informing  me  that  nearly  every 
woman  in  the  district  had  this  starter  as 
the  foundation  of  their  bread.  If  any 
bread-maker  is  reading  this,  let  me  ex¬ 
plode  a  little  superstition  if  you  hold  it, 
as  do  these  women.  This  particular 
starter  has  actually  been  carried  across 
the  United  States,  and  passed  from  wo¬ 
man  to  woman  everywhere.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bave  a  peculiar  magic.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  theory.  You  can  make 
your  own  starter  with  a  cake  of  yeast 
and  some  sugar  and  flour,  and  then  use 
this  same  starter  continually  by  saving 
some  of  the  sponge  each  time  you  bake. 
It  is  nothing  but  an  active  yeast. 

But  let  me  warn  you  about  these 
starters.  You  can  very  easily  have  sour 
bread  from  them,  and  they  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  infected  with  wild  yeast 
from  the  air,  which  gives  the  bread  a  bad 
flavor.  I  have  several  times  eaten  bread 
made  from  this  very  magic  starter  that 
had  an  odor  offensive  to  me.  and  flavor 
which  I  considered  impaired.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  starter. 
I  made  three  batches  of  sour  bread  before 
I  became  certain  that  it  was  the  starter 
to  blame,  added  to  my  having  kept. things 
tpo  warm.  I  then  went  back  to  the  book 
of  my  home  economics  days  and  made 
yeast  that  gives  fool-proof  bread — it  will 
not  produce  sour  bread  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  it  is  always  alive,  and  it  can 
be  made  to  last  indefinitely  by  going 
through  the  same  process  when  the  yeast 
is  reduced  to  a  cupful.  It  is  not  a  new 
yeast;  is  no  miracle  and  no  secret! 

'Take  three  potatoes,  grate  them  as 
quickly  as  possibly  to  prevent  darkening 
(of  course  peeling  first),  and  pour  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  on  them.  It  is 
best  to  put  this  vessel  inside  another  of 
boiling  water  to  prevent  scorching.  Let 
this  cook  until  transparent,  about  20 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  fourth  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
mixed  with  fourth  of  a  cup  of  flour.  Al¬ 
low  these  to  cook  at  the  same  time  that 
the  potato  is  cooking.  Buy  from  the 
drug  store  a  square  of  pressed,  dried 
hops.  Break  off  enough  so  that  when 
broken  up  loosely  there  will  be  a  fourth 
of  a  cup.  Place  in  a  bowl,  pour  boiling 
water  over,  and  let  .steep.  Add  to  the 
cooked  materials,  and  allow  all  to  cool 
to  blood  heat,  at  which  time  add  yeast 
cake,  or  cakes,  soaked  in  water  previous¬ 
ly.  In  a  few  hours  there  will  be  a  moist 
crust  of  potato  on  top  of  the  liquid.  It 
is  now  ready  to  use.  A  cupful  will  make 
a  light  sponge  for  six  loaves.  You  can 
mix  in  the  morning  and  not  trouble  with 
it  at  night  at  all.  The  hops  prevent  the 
bread  from  souring. 

I  had  good  bread  from  this  yeast,  sweet 
as  a  nut,  but  not  by  any  means  the  best 
I  can  make.  But  it  is  the  best  I  can 
make  with  that  flour.  I  have  made  five 
cakes  from  it,  and  every  one  fell  or  xvas 
coarse-grained  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
care.  My  pie  crust  from  it  is  perfect.  I 
never  have  a  failure  there.  It  is  good 
pie  crust  flour.  I  very  much  dislike  giv¬ 
ing  up  this '  flour  and  declaring  myself 
beaten.  I  feel  that,  since  there  is  a  fac¬ 
tory  making  it,  there  must  be  women 
using  it  successfully,  but  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  declare  they  cannot  use  it.  Vague 
rumors  come  to  me  that  some  of  the  wo¬ 
men  will  have  nothing  else,  but  I  must 
see  their  bread  and  cake  before  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  their  testimony. 

In  this  community  there  is  the  old  dis¬ 
content  of  fathers  with  sons.  If  I  were 
a  better  mother,  and  felt  myself  therefore 
qualified  to  judge,  I  would  place  the 
blame  on  the  fathers.  As  it  is,  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  criticize  them  more  severely 
than  their  sons.  You  know  thrashing 
time  is  the  especial  gossiping  time  for 
the  men.  And,  by  the  way,  until  I  came 
on  the  farm  I  accepted  the  man-made  ver¬ 
dict  that  the  word  gossip  was  of  the 
feminine  gender,  but  never  in  my  life  have 
I  heard  such  gossip-purveying  as  I  have 
heard  among  the  farmers  since  I  came  on 
the  farm. 


It  is  at  thrashing  time  that  the  farmer 
airs  not  only  his  idea  of  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  do,  but  whatever  family 
difficulties  he  may  have.  From  what  I 
can  hear  they  are  far  from  reticent  on 
domestic  matters.  Sons  in  particular 
are  condemned.  “That  Henry  Evans  was 
running  around  in  his  father’s  automobile 
all  last  week  while  the  old  man  was 
'shocking  beans.  Hen  ain’t  worth  a 
cent.  Well,  for  that  matter  my  boy 
John  ain’t  worth  a  cent  either.  I  couldn’t 
get  nothin’  out  of  him  in  the  way  of 
work  this  'Summer.”  “Well,”  answers 
another  farmer,  “my  Dick  ain’t  no  good 
neither.”  It  would  only  arouse  their 
anger  if  these  men  could  hear  what  their 
sons  say  of  them.  I  have  happened  to 
overhear  such  comments.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  outrage  them  to  discover  that  their 
sons  think  they,  too,  are  “not  worth  a 
cent.”  I  once  heard  of  a  young  girl 
whose  mother  declared.  “You’re  not  the 
kind  of  a  girl  I  like!”  The  girl  at  once 
responded,  feelingly,  “and  you  are  not 
the  kind  of  mother  I  like  !”  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  from  what  I  can  observe,  those  boys 
are  just  as  successful  sons  as  their  male 
parents  are  fathers.  There  may  be  one 
among  them  who  is  too  kind,  but  most  of 
them  are  too  harsh.  We  have  only  one 
perfect  father  here.  He  became  a  wid¬ 
ower  when  his  four  boys  were  little  fel¬ 


lows,  and  lie  has  raised  them  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  person.  They  are  not 
brilliant  boys,  but  they  are  good,  obe¬ 
dient  boys,  and  I  never  heard  him  say 
a  harsh  word  to  them.  I  honor  him  as  a 
remarkable  man,  no  matter  whether  he 
is  ever  recognized  as  successful  in  any 
other  way. 

There  comes  the  dangex-ous  age  in  the 
lives  of  men,  both  city  men.  and  because 
of  what  I  have  gradually  learned  I  would 
say,  farmers,  too.  It  is  from  40  to  60 
that  men  become  discontented  with  their 
wives.  Women  become  so  occupied  by 
their  children  and  household  duties  that 
their  affections  are  kept  pretty  well  from 
straying,  also,  so  far  as  temptation  is 
concerned,  they  might  not  be  better  than 
the  men.  However,  if  their  vagrant  fancy 
should  desire  to  roam  at  40  or  there¬ 
about,  it  would  do  them  little  good,  for 
the  vagi’ant  fancy  of  the  suitable  male  is 
straying  toward  the  ei’adle  whence  the 
flapper  has  but  just  emex-ged.  lip-stick  in 
hand.  The  above  dissertation  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  told  something  like 
this  by  one  of  our  thrashing  farmers, 
“Jones  says  if  he  had  the  money  he 
would  ship  his  wife  back  East  to  stay.” 
And  a  little  later,  “Mrs.  Smith  goes  to 
tell  her  troubles  to  Grandma  Downs.  Her 
man  says  he  wants  another  woman — not 
anyone  in  particular — 'but  just  a  new 
one.”  And  so  it  went.  Farmer  after 
farmer  discontented  with  their  wives. 
You  may  think  they  had  reason.  You 
will  wonder  what  I  replied.  This  is  what 
I  said  to  the  first  announcement,  and  I 
answered  something  similar  to  every  one 
of  the  others,  for  my  words  were  true, 
“Jones  is  not  worth  the  little  finger  of 
his  wife.  He  rides  ai'ound  all  day  trying 
to  keep  from  working,  while  that  little 
woman  slops  the  hogs  and  milks  the 
cows.  I  happen  to  know  that  flip  only 
real  work  that  has  been  done  on  that 
farm  this  year  was  done  by  her.” 

From  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
eastern  farm  wonxen  since  I  first  began 
to  write  for  The  B.  N.-Y.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  our  western  farmers  ax’e  the  only 
one^  who  fail  to  appreciate  their  women- 
kind.  Oxxe  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  I 
ever  received — unconsciously  pathetic  — 
was  from  an  eastern  farm  woixxan  whose 
husband  believed  that  she  should  kixow 
nothing  beyond  the  housework.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  is  to  make  the  farm  wonxen  rest¬ 
less.  They  will  not  leave  the  farm.  They 
are  harder  workers  than  the  city  women, 


knowing  how  to  do  many  more  useful 
things,  but  they  lack  the  initiative  to 
leave  the  fax-m  and  its  narrowing  condi¬ 
tions,  which  are  principally  the  result  of 
the  farmer’s  attitude  toward  his  family— 
his  wife  in  particular.  But  something 
important  will  happen.  The  boys  are 
leaving  the  farms  because  they  are  tired 
of  it  being  said  “they  ax-e  not  worth  a 
darn.”  When  the  daughters  see  how  their 
mothers  ai-e  treated,  do  you  think  they 
will  be  anxioxxs  to  marry  farmers?  Per¬ 
haps  the  dullest  and  least  desirable  will 
remain  to  be  mothers  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  and  thus  degexxerate  the 
stock,  but  your  bright,  active,  attractive 
girl  will  look  to  the  city  for  her  man.  I 
am  not  saying  that  she  will  get  any  the 
better  of  it  that  way.  There  seems  to  be 
a  contamination  in  the  hearts  of  men  at 
present.  You  farmers  who  are  careless 
of  the  women  you  promised  to  love,  you 
have  more  responsibility  in  your  hands 
that  you  dream. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Out  Among  the  Air  Riders 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Michigan,  the  week 
which  ended  last  night,  Oct.  4,  has  been 
one  of  thrills,  and  it  leaves  us  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  having  xvitnessed  an  epoch-mark¬ 
ing  event  in  the  history  of  transportation. 
A  week  ago  today  public  school  classes 
were  excused,  factory  workers  left  their 


benches,  farmers  put  off  their  huskiixg 
and  potato-digging,  business  men  let  their 
business  wait,  while  one  and  all  huriued 
to  the  Airport  to  see  the  17  planes  take 
wing  on  the  great  reliability  tour — the 
first  event  of  its  kind.  Streams  of  cars 
all  day  long  poured  past  the  Airport, 
thousands  of  parked  cars  filled  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  and  lined  the  roadside 
two  and  three  deep  on  either  side,  while 
people  by  ten  thousands  surged  and  gazed. 
Off  the  planes  went  on  schedule  time, 
each  carrying  its  load  of  freight,  express 
or  passengers  or  both.  The  great  Fok- 
ker.  built  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and 
piloted  by  Anthony  Fokker,  carried  xxine 
passengers  and  almost  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  cargo.  Its  three  engines  beat  the  air 
in  a  rhythm  distinct  from  all  the  others. 
Then  there  were  the  little  Swallows  made 
iix  Kansas,  and  other  makes  of  planes—* 
17  in  all — which  left  the  Airport  here  in 
Dearborn  for  their  week’s  trip  of  nearly 
2.000  miles  iix  an  effort  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  transportation  by  air  is  prac¬ 
ticable  and  l-eliable. 

Yestei’day  they  retunxed  in  a  most  dra¬ 
matic  manner  on  the  heels,  as  it  were, 
of  a  tempest  (only  they  met  the  storm  in¬ 
stead  of  folio wiixg  it),  and  when  they 
landed  with  precision  iix  the  water-soaked 
landing  field,  at  two  and  three  minute 
intervals,  the  shouts  of  50.000  throats 
and  the  simultaneous  long-drawn  blasts 
from  20.000  auto  horns  greeted  them 
with  a  mighty  clamor  which  set  the  air 
a-tremble  in  waves  that  widened  to  a 
l’adius  of  a  mile  or  nxoi’e. 

During  the  week  while  the  plaxxes  were 
on  their  journey  residents  of  this  region 
could  look  into  the  air  at  almost  any  hour 
of  day  or Axight  and  see  something  to  en¬ 
tertain.  for  there  were  stunt  fliers  doing 
death-defying,  dare-devil  acts  with  ap¬ 
parent  ease  and  safety,  there  were  groups 
of  planes  flying  in  formation  and  going 
through  thrilling  maneuvers.  At  night 
army  bombing  planes  sent  skyi’ockets 
down — ixxstead  of  up — and  we  could  sit 
in  our  homes  for  miles  around  and  watch 
it  all  or  crank  up  the  ol’  bus  and  with 
the  family  go  to  the  flying  field  to  mingle 
with  the  throng  where  the  world  and  his 
wife  were  makiixg  holiday. 

On  Saturday  five  great  balloons  were 
inflated  on  the  flying  field  with  pure 
hydrogen  and  at  5  p.m.  witxxessed  by  no 
less  than  40.000  people,  they  rose  oixe 
by  one  at  five-minute  ixxtei’vals  in  a  flight 
for  the  Detroit  News  trophy. 

Now  the  week  of  excitemeixt  is  over, 


“the  tuxxxult  and  the  shouting”  have 
ceased.  The  great  reliability  tour  is 
pronounced  a  great  success.  The  planes 
entered  in  the  contest  made  a  cii'cuit 
visiting  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Chicago  and 
Moline,  Ill.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Indianapolis, 
Columbus  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  each 
(stopping  point  they  were  greeted  by 
thousands  and  entertained  foi'mally  by 
the  representative  citizens,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  heard  there  was  not  a  fatality 
either  among  the  throngs  which  turned 
out  to  see  them  nor  among  the  fliers, 
though  one  of  the  planes  was  disabled 
and  did  not  return. 

What  does  it  all  porteixd  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country?  Will  radical 
changes  develop  in  transportation  both 
passenger  -and  freight  service?  Will  it 
bring  any  relief  to  the  farmer,  to  whom 
the  distribution  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  means  so  much  of  success  or  failure 
just  now?  Time  will  tell  aixd  we  await 
the  event.  grace  tafi  stutsman. 

Michigan. 


The  Public  Be  Pleased 

A  few  words  to  those  who  cater  to 
tourists  might  not  come  amiss.  I  have 
just  been  reading  on  page  1306  “Stop¬ 
ping  Places  for  Rubbernecks”  written  by 
W.  W.  Reynolds  of  Ohio.  We  are  the 
two  ladies  referred  to  who  run  a  tour¬ 
ists’  home  near  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
have,  like  himself,  had  some  very  pleasant 
times  with  our  guests.  We  have  met 
some  fine  people,  and  all  seemed  so  sat¬ 
isfied,  but  oh,  the  tales  they  have  told 
us  of  some  of  the  tourist  homes,  that 
have  such  poor  accommodations  and  such 
dirty  beds !  And  crabby  women  who 
very  curtly  inform  them,  “We  breakfast 
at  6  :30,  and  if  you’re  not  ready  at  that 
time  you  get  nothing  to  eat  here.”  That’s 
no  way  to  treat  a  guest,  and  after  all 
if  you  keep  tourists,  you  are  their  servant 
for  the  time,  as  they  pay  for  your  ser¬ 
vice. 

And  for  goodness  sake  don’t  try  to 
bleed  them  of  their  last  dollar.  They 
are  not  all  wealthy.  Some  save  a  whole 
year  for  a  week  or  two  of  vacatioix  and 
graft  takes  the  joy  out  of  the  whole  trip. 
And  besides,  your  business  is  done  for 
for  them.  They  say  “never  again  at  that 
place.”  And  then  they  are  suspicious  of 
all  other  tourists’  homes.  When  asked 
what  time  you  have  your  breakfast,  say, 
“You  can  have  yours  any  time  you  want 
it.”  I’ve  got  it  at  5  a.  m.  to  get  people 
off  early,  and  at  9 :30  to'  let  them  rest 
longer.  Some  are  tired  and  love  to  rest 
in  the  morning  and  enjoy  a  good  bed, 
fresh  air  and  quiet,  and  say  it  is  heaven¬ 
ly,  and  what  a  wonderful  night  they  had, 
and  wish  they  could  stay  a  week  here. 
When  you  are  trying  to  make  others 
happy  you  always  feel  compensated.  With 
these  kind  remarks  you  say,  “My  work 
has  to  be  done so  it  does,  but"  if  you 
can’t  do  both  don’t  try  to  keep  anyone, 
for  sure  as  you  live,  you  hurt  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  people  don’t  get  bit  twice  in 
the  same  place. 

We  are  just  two  plain  women  past  mid¬ 
dle  age.  and  we  raise  berries  of  all  kind 
to  sell,  hatch  over  1,000  chicks  and  win¬ 
ter  300  head,  also  raise  all  our  Summer 
and  Winter  vegetables,  and  do  most  of 
the  carpenter  work  around  the  henhouses. 
We  find  time  to  do  the  work  for  our 


Balloon  Inflated  With  Pure  Hydrogen 

guests,  aixd  keep  a  12-i’oom  house  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  I  notice  that  the  first 
thing  they  say  is,  “You  are  so  clean 
here.  Most  places  are  dirty.”  Let  the 
men  conxe  to  the  kitchen  sink  and  get 
the  grease  of  the  car  off  their  hands : 
they  like  it  better.  “Now,”  they  say,  “1 
feel  at  home.”  Make  them  feel  that  way. 
If  we  don’t  we  may  be  classed  with  the 
article  on  page  1293  of  the  same  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  get  disgusted  with 
humanity’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Let  this 
be  our  slogan:  “He  profits  most,  who 
serves  the  best.”  mrs.  emma  swan  and  . 

New  York  mrs.  Harriet  kimball. 


First  Lady  :  “Did  you  husband  die  a 
natural  death?”  Second  Lady:  “Oh,  yes. 
he  was  run  down  by  an  automobile.”  — 
Sunset  Magazine. 


An  All-metal  Passenger  Plane 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  New  Long  Sleeves. — We  noticed 
in  one  shop  the  sign  :  “Pair  of  long 
sleeves,  $1.50.”  These  were  full  sleeves 
of  georgette,  gathered  at  the  wrist  with  a 
frill,  several  rows  of  gathers  forming  a 
cuff.  An  elastic  was  run  in  the  upper 
end,  to  hold  them  in  place  on  the  arm. 
These  are  put  on  under  the  sleeveless  or 
short-sleeved  dress.  They  were  made  in 
all  the  prevailing  colors,  and  would  bring 
a  last  season's  dress  up  to  date.  This  is 
a  revival  of  an  old  fashion,  for  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  wear  undersleeves  held 
in  place  with  elastic  bands,  under  their 
bell  sleeves.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bid 
(farewell  tio  sleeveless  dresses  on  the 
street ;  they  were  always  inappropriate, 
often  ngly,  and  in  some  cases  very  vul¬ 
gar.  The  new  Fall  and  Winter  dresses 
for  street  and  day  wear  all  have  long 
sleeves.  We  also  notice  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  simple  ready-made  woolen 
dresses  described  as  morning  frocks, 
which  while  sold  as  house  dresses,  are 
quite  suitable  for  street  wear  also  ;  they 
are  simple  in  cut,  with  long  sleeves.  Many 
of  these  dresses,  in  jersey  cloth,  cost  less 
than  $10,  and  will  give  good  wear;  more 
expensive  styles,  from  $18  to  $20.  are 
made  of  twill,  rep,  flannel  or  balbriggan. 
Some  are  trimmed  with  braid,  some  with 
embroidery.  Among  inexpensive  wool¬ 
ens,  nothing  has  jumped  more  suddenly 


falling  over  the  hand,  while  three  other 
frills  pointed  upward  to  give  a  gauntlet 
cuff  effect.  This  trimming  on  the  sleeves 
is  one  of  the  new  features.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  put  trimming  on  sleeves  when 
the  rest  of  the  dress  is  plain.  AVe  see 
some  dresses  having  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  sleeves,  without  any  trimming 
at  the  neck,  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
dress.  The  hat  shown  with  this  dress 
was  velour,  with  a  fancy  bowshaped  pin 
holding  up  the  brim  in  front.  Such  an 
ornament  is  often  the  only  trimming  on 
a  velour  or  felt  hat. 

ATxveteen  for  the  Junior. — The  girl 
in  the  center  shows  a  very  pretty  style 
for  “junior  misses,”  as  the  clothing  trade 
says ;  it  is  a  plain  unbelted  frock 
of  black  velveteen,  with  sleeves  and 
neck  trimming  of  flame-colored  silk. 
The  sleeves  were  full  peasant  style,  the 
neck  trimming  a  kerchief  with  long  ends 
which  were  brought  down  under  straps 
in  front.  These  straps,  which  were  re¬ 
peated  down  the  front,  were  of  silver  kid, 
and  extended  across  a  simulated  inverted 
pleat  which  disguised  the  closing.  Silver 
or  gold  kid  is  used  very  largely  in  trim¬ 
ming  especially  with  velveteen  ;  we  have 
seen  some  attractive  velveteen  dresses 
with  gold  or  silver  kid  pipings.  The 
frock  here  pictured  could  be  developed  in 
other  materials  with  attractive  results. 


A  Group  of  the  Newer  Autumn  Models 


into  popularity  than  the  two-piece  sports 
models  in  jersey  cloth,  with  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves.  AVe  saw  a  sale  of 
these  dresses,  in  the  brighter  colors,  for 
a  price  just  under  five  dollars  ;  ordinarily 
they  run  from  around  $7.50  up  as  to 
quality,  the  better  ones  being  about.  $15 
to  $18,  according  to  material  and  finish. 

A  Velveteen  Sports  Dress. — In  the 
picture,  the  dress  at  the  left  is  one  of  the 
simple  sports  models  in  velveteen — one  of 
the  soft  brownish  shades  called  camel.  It 
had  a  plain  circular  skirt  with  a  little 
flare,  and  was  buttoned  all  down  the 
front  with  golden  bronze  ball  buttons.  It 
had  a  belt,  which  is  a  newer  feature,  for 
many  sports  dresses  are  without  it,  but 
from  the  tendency  to  fit  in  a  little  at  the 
waist  line  it  is  evident  that  “waists  are 
coming  in.”  The  turn-back  cuffs  were 
fastened  with  links  made  of  the  ball  but¬ 
tons  joined  by  cord,  and  there  was  a 
roll  collar  with  revers.  On  the  left  lapel 
was  a  little  bunch  of  wool  flowers — blue 
and  terra-cotta.  In  this  dress  we  wish  to 
emphasize  the  bunch  of  flowers,  the  long 
sleeves  and  the  belt,  especially  ;  they  and 
the  circular  skirt  being  marked  features 
of  the  new  models.  These  bunches  of 
crocheted  wool  flowers  are  often  used  as 
trimming  on  the  lapel  of  a  coat  dress  or 
an  outside  coat.  Any  woman  who  does 
Irish  crochet  knows  how  the  little  roses 
are  made  ;  they  are  naturally  very  much 
magnified  when  done  in  heavy  wool. 
Some  of  these  flowers  are  tubular,  like 
morning-glories,  with  accompanying 
green  leaves.  Another  style  in  this  model 
is  a  coat  of  black  velveteen  with  a  skirt 
of  wool  plaid,  which  is  not  circular,  but 
straight,  with  inverted  pleats  at  front 
and  sides.  Beautiful  Scotch  woolens  in 
the  named  clan  tartans  are  nowjmported 
for  such  use:  we  saw  some,  54  inches 
wides,  for  $5.24  a  yard. 

The  New  Princess  Dress. — The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  shows  a  new  princess  model, 
which  suggests  the  approaching  curved 
waist  line.  This  was  grackle-head  blue 
silk,  the  front  forming  a  curved  panel, 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  A  finely-pleated 
frill  of  the  silk  started  at  the  under-arm 
seam  at  the  right  where  the  panel  was 
rounded,  so-  as  to  make  the  frill  a  little 
deeper;  it  then  passed  around  the  front, 
and  up  the  left  side  to  the  shoulder.  At 
each  side  there  were  some  little  inverted 
pleats  at  the  wTaist,  which  fitted  the  dress 
closer  to  the  figure,  these  going  into  the 
seam  of  the  panel  back.  Silk  looris  and 
buttons  trimmed  the  left  side ;  the  round 
neck  was  entirely  plain,  except  for  a 
binding.  The  long  sleeves  were  trimmed 
with  narrow  frills  of  the  silk,  one  frill 


Broadcloth  and  Georgette.  —  The 
child’s  dress  at  the  right  was  georgette 
and  broadcloth,  in  an  odd  shade  of  dull 
mauve.  It  was  plain  and  unbelted,  the 
dress  itself  of  georgette,  with  a  band  of 
broadcloth  at  the  bottom,  curving  up  so 
as  to  be  deeper  at  the  sides.  Strips  of 
the  broadcloth,  stitched  flat  without  turn¬ 
ings,  trimmed  the  dress,  and  extended 
down  the  shoulders.  There  were  no 
sleeves,  but  the  armholes  and  neck  were 
bound  with  vivid  green  silk,  and  there 
were  some  little  bright  green  buttons  ex¬ 
tending  down  the  strap  at  the  left  side, 
where  the  dress  was  closed.  This  touch 
of  vivid  green  gave  a  very  smart  effect, 
and  the  dress  itself  suggests  possibilities 
in  making  up  short  lengths  of  two  ma¬ 
terials. 

A  Simple  Silk — The  dress  at  the. right 
shows  another  of  the  simple  models  pop¬ 
ular  in  silk.  This  was  one  of  the  new 
shades  of  gray  now  being  shown.  It  was 
a  plain  sport  style,  the  skirt  being  given 
fullness  by  inverted  pleats  in  front  and 
sides.  The  waist  had  a  broad  straight 
vest  of  fine  tucks,  the  side  pieces  being 
cut  with  an  extension  to  form  a  belt 
across  the  tucked  vest,  which  was  fasten¬ 
ed  with  a  quaint  buckle  of  silver  and 
enamel.  The  rolled  collar  was  finished 
with  a  bow  of  narrow  black  and  silver 
ribbon.  There  was  no  other  trimming, 
the  long  sleeves  being  gathered  into  plain 
band  cuffs.  The  gay  flowered  scarf  forms 
a  finishing  touch  to  such  a  costume ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  few  costumes  with  which 
a  scarf  may  not  be  worn.  Silk,  chiffon, 
metallic  (issue  and  wool  all  have  their 
place  in  these  scarfs,  which  are  effective 
in  giving  a  touch  of  color  to  a  dark  cos¬ 
tume,  or  in  repeating  the  dotninant  color 
note  in  the  hat. 

Seen  in  the  Snors. — Velvet  certain¬ 
ly  leads,  in  gowns  for  formal  occasions; 
it  is  used  alone,  or  as  trimmings.  Some 
of  the  velvet  trimmings  have  quite  an 
old-fashioned  look,  such  as  cuffs  and 
pocket  flaps  on  cloth  dresses.  Velvet  is 
often  combined  with  silk  and  georgette; 
we  see  some  dresses  having  godets  of 
velvet  let  in  the  skirt  all  around  to  give 
flare.  AVe  do  not  recommend  these  ex¬ 
tremes  to  the  home  dressmaker :  con¬ 
servative  styles  are  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Nor  it  it  wise  for  one  who  must 
consider  economy  to  make  up  new  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  fussy  way,  that  requires  much 
cutting,  which  leads  to  regret  if  the  gown 
must  be  made  over. 

New  tailored  blouses  are  made  of  tweed 
silk,  to  match  the  tweed  suits.  This  silk 
is  a  new  weave,  and  appears  in  the  colors 
commonly  shown 'in  tweeds. 


Aren’t  these  cookie  cutters  funny  1 
A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny! 
— and  there’s  a  set  for  YOU! 

.  .  .  and  how  the  children  will  love  the 
cookies  you’ll  make  with  them! 


They’re  easy  to  get  .  .  .  the  set  of  four  will 
cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  maib 
ing  cost — 15c.  We’ll  gladly  send  a  Davis 
Cook  Book,  free,  with  the  cutters,  too. 


We  are  making  this  gift  to  introduce  to  you  some 
of  the  many  treats  which  can  be  made  with  Davis 
Baking  Powder.  Davis  makes  baking  lighter,  finer 
in  texture  and  more  easily  digestible.  And  —  most 
important  —  it  is  more  economical  because  it  costs 
you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of  any  other 
high  grade  baking  powder. 


Mail  the 
Coupon  Today! 


DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 
Dept.  2-H  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Cookie  Cutters 
and  the  Cook  Book.  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Only  one  set  of  these 
cookie  cutters  to  a 
family.  This  offer  ex¬ 
pires  March  i,  1926. 


Beautiful  New 
‘Tilings  from  Old 


FEW  of  your  clothes  wear  out.  They  just 
“go  stale.”  You  tire  of  them — and  others 
tire  of  them,  too.  Keep  them  new  and  fresh 
by  tinting  or  dyeing  with  Dy-O-La  Dyes — 
the  same  kind  of  dyes  used  by  professional 
dyers. 

Dy-O-La  Dyes  are  so  practical,  so  thorough, 
so  colorful — 'they  multiply  your  wardrobe 
without  increasing  your  clothes  expense. 
Fast  and  beautiful  colors.  No  trouble,  no 
mistakes — Dy-O-La  Dyes  work  equally  well 
on  wool,  cotton,  silk  or  mixed  goods.  Fine 
for  cold-water  tinting  in  all  the  popular 
shades.  Any  color  15c.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  order  from  us.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  on  every  package. 

Send  for  Doll 

Here’s  a  Happy  Surprise  for 
some  little  one.  BEAUTIFUL¬ 
LY  COLORED  RAG  DOLL  all 
ready  to  cut  out  and  stuff  sent 
for  an  empty  “Dy-O-La  Dye” 
package  and  5  cents.  If  you 
have  no  package,  send  10c. 
Send  today.  Along  with  the 
Doll  we  will  send  you  helpful 
Hints  on  Home  Dyeing. 

DY-O-LA  DYE  CO. 

Dept.  30  Burlington,  Vt. 


Salt  and  Pepper  Sets  $  \ 
Sterling  Silver 

Postpaid 

Beautiful,  attractive  individual  sets 
UC’high.  Sterling  silver  stamped.  Ideal 
birthday,  wedding,  Xmas  giftsor  bridge 
prizes.  Sold  in  sets  of  2,  1  or  6.  Each 
piece  absolutely  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  refunded.  Special  offer 
to  show  the  quality  of  our  products.  $1 
set  postpaid  to  your  home.  Send  check 
or  money  order. 

NATIONAL  SALES  SERVICE  Dept.  M  29  N.  Water  St.  Recheiter,  N  T. 


AND 

SAVE 


PRICES 

'  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
7  water  systems,  gasoline 

1  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house¬ 
hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
joday  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  St 

Utica,  N.Y. 


to 
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Sure  Relief 


_ 6  Bell-ans 

\\^£M!f  Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGEStlON 

25<fc  and  75<t  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


Try  the  New 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  and  Emollient 
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Healthy  Cbw\ 
the 

Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  he  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.  Hess  StockTonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman's 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  bac £. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $225 
100  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
2000  lbs.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


r. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

s  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  ,  Pomeroy,  Pa 


f 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

Other  styles  of  body,  same  price, 
ust  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO..  9  Ade  St..  Fowler.  Ind. 


capacity. 
Jus . 


PERFECTION 

THE  MOORE  BROS. 


PRICE 

>;$|oo 

Of 
’  llvcrcd 

ANTI-COW  KICKER 

64  CREEN  ST,  ALBANY,  N  Y 


Faster 
on  Less  Feed 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  that 

they  can  save  one-third  to  one-half  their  feed  in  winter,  get  greater  growth  and 

KEEP  THEIR  STOCK  healthy  by  cooking  stock  feed  in  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

The  handiest  article  on  the  farm.  100,000  in  use,  giving 
wonderful  satisfaction.  Cooked  feed  also  better  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

160  Eggs  a  Day  From  200  Hens 

“The  cooker  1  bought  of  you  is  fine.  I  use  it  for  poultry 
and  have  been  getting  up  to  160  eggs  a  day  from 
200  hens.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel,  as  one  fire 
will  last  24  hours.”  Signed  Z.  A  Clement. 

Many  Other  Uses 

Cooker  can  also  be  used  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  scalding  hogs,  boiling  sap, 
etc.  It  Pays  For  Itself  Quickly. 

Write  Today 

For  FREE  Literature 

Get  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Seven  sizes.  Famous  the  country  over. 


Saves  50% 
of  Feed 

L.  T.  Doolittle  writes: 

*  ‘As  a  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  swine,  for  years, 
my  experience  has 
been  that  I  can  save 
nearly  50%  of  feed  by 
cooking  it." 


HEESEN 

Tecumseh 


BROS.  &  COMPANY 

(Dept.  17)  Michigan 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


More  About  the  Sheep 
Situation 

I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  30 
years.  My  flock  has  ranged  from  as  low 
as  five  up  to  75.  To  one  man  I  would 
say  go  ahead  thinking  success  ahead,  to 
his  neighbor  would  say  the  venture  would 
be  a  disappointment  and  failure.  I  think 
there  is  more  in  the  man  than  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  farm.  I  have  this  year  19 
ewes  and  one  ram  to  winter ;  six  ewes 
are  registered  Oxford  Downs.  The  ram 
is  a  registered  Oxford.  In  regard  to  the 
lambs  of  the  grades  I  sold  them  for  15c 
per  lb.  live  weight.  The  largest  lamb 
weight  was  102  lbs.,  the  heaviest  was  120 
lbs.  That  gave  me  from  $15.30  to  $18 
per  lamb.  He  commenced  to  take  them  in 
July.  The  registered  lambs  I  sold  for 
$25  each,  f.o.b  at  the  Boonville  express 
office,  and  to  people  who  came  to  my  farm 
for  the  lambs.  One  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sold  them ;  one  went  to 
Maryland,  one  to  Vermont,  the  rest  in 
New  York  State.  Some  ewes  had  two 
lambs ;  if  I  could  have  my  choice  would 
rather  that  they  would  have  one  lamb 
each  especially  if  sold  for  breeding.  The 
two-year-old  registered  ewes  and  rams 
bring  $40  each.  Men  who  follow  the 
fairs  get  from  $40  to  $75  each ;  extra  feed 
and  trimming  the  wool  makes  the  sheep 
look  in  better  form. 

I  figure  the  land  that  ivill  feed  one 
cow  will  feed  five  sheep.  In  order  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  cow  she 
must  be  fed  ground  feed ;  that  cuts  the 
profits  on  the  cow.  The  sheep  do  not  re¬ 
quire  this  expense.  To  a  man  of  my 
age  who  cannot  do  the  work  for  a  dairy 
of  cows  the  sheep  business  looks  very  at¬ 
tractive.  The  German  proverb,  “The  eye 
of  the  master  fattens  the  ox,”  I  think  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  sheep.  I  have  had  registered 
sheep  of  several  breeds,  but  for  a  money- 
getter  the  Oxford  Downs  for  me  have 
proved  the  best.  D.  w.  miller. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  answer  fully  the  questions  asked  by 
your  correspondent  would  require  more 
space  than  you  might  wish  to  give,  there¬ 
fore  my  answers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  theory,  but  he  based  entirely  on 
actual  experience,  and  we  can  go  more 
into  details  later  if  Mr.  Whitney  wishes. 
Buying  250  bushels  of  oats,  two  tons  of 
bran  and  V*  ton  each  of  oilmeal  and 
wheat-middlings  our  farm  of  145  acres, 
12  or  15  of  that  in  woodlot,  supports  200 
breeding  ewes,  four  cows,  three  horses, 
pigs  and  two  brood  sows  and  25  to  50 
fowls.  Please  understand  this  means 
that  this  stock  is  kept  on  this  land  and 
fed  upon  the  crops  it  produces  the  year 
round — no  outside  pasturage.  Since  May 
1  we  have  pastured  190  dry  ewes  on  35 
acres,  in  three  fields,  and  they  have  had 
abundance,  but  from  now  until  Winter 
they  will  have  the  run  of  the  meadows. 

When  I  add  that  this  farm  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  sheep  raising  for  over 
60  years,  that  almost  no  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  bought  in  that  time,  and 
that  the  land  is  in  better  heart  than  ever 
the  question  as  to  sheep  running  out  a 
farm  should  be  fully  answered.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  say  that  this  38  acres 
of  pasture  is  all  land  that  can  and  does 
raise  good  corn.  If  it  were  land  that  is 
seldom  or  never  plowed  one  could  not 
hope  to  keep  as  many  sheep  on  it.  I 
would  say  that  one  acre  of  good  land 
should  furnish  pasture  for  three  sheep 
and  lambs  until  weaning  time.  I  am  not 
aware  that  sheep  do  any  better  in  one 
section  than  in  another  but  of  course 
there  is  a  difference  in  location  as  sheep 
will  do  much  better  on  up-lands  than  on 
low  lands. 

“Can  a  man  make  a  good  living  with 
100  ewes  ?”  The  best  I  can  say  in  answer 
to  that  is  that  I  would  consider  a  man 
was  doing  very  well  with  100  ewes  if  his 
gross  annual  income  from  them  was  $1,- 
200  with  wool  at  present  prices  and  pro¬ 
vided  he  kept  his  number  good.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  poor  time  for  any  to  go  into 
the  sheep  business  if  he  has  to  pay  over 
$10  or  $12  a  head  for  his  ewes,  and  if  he 
is  a  person  without  experience  with  sheep 
he  will  make  money  by  waiting  until  he 
can  buy  them  for  half  the  price.  Given 
10  men  with  little  or  no  experience  with 
either  cows  or  sheep  I  will  gamble  on 
nine  to  succeed  with  cows  to  one  with 
sheep.  I  feel  incompetent  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Oxford  Downs  with  the  other 
breeds  mentioned,  and  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Whitney  procure  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  the 
bulletin,  “The  Sheep  Industry  in  New 
York  State,”  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
merits  of  the  various  breeds  as  seen  by 
their  admirers.  c.  C.  P. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  a  general  proposition  sheep  are  pay¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  But  for  them  to 
do  so  in  any  particular  case  one  must 
understand  their  care  and  have  suitable 
land  and  conditions  for  their  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  East  one  thing  that  is 
against  keeping  sheep  is  the  long  Winter  • 
season  when  they  must  he  fed  hay  and 
grain,  and  also  should  have  some  form  of 
succulence  to  prosper. 

In  answer  to  questions  asked,  I  would 


■think  it  necessary  for  the  keep  of  100 
ewes  and  their  lambs  to  have  150  to  200 
acres  of  land  of  high  quality  if  one  were 
to  pasture  them,  raise  enough  feed  for 
their  Winter  keep,  the  keep  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  team,  etc.  In  good  seasons  100 
acres  would  do  it,  if  everything  went  well. 
A  cultivated  pasture  crop,  like  rape, 
would  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  farm  at  not  too  great  an  expense.  The 
way  the  land  lies  would  have  much  to  do 
with  the  number  kept.  Good  plow  land 
would  keep  more  than  side  hill.  The  way 
it  is  divided  by  fences  will  control  the 
number  kept,  as  change  of  pasture  means 
good  health  and  a  larger  capacity.  Good 
water  is  a  requisite  to  good  pasture. 

Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  start  in  the 
sheep  business  if  you  can  buy  your  start 
at  the  right  price.  At  present  you  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  ewes,  and  be  sure  as  to 
their  ages  and  so  on.  The  sheep  business 
is  hurt  always  by  those  who  jump  in  and 
out,  and  the  jumpers  are  often  hurt 
severely,  too,  unless  they  know  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  first  place,  and  see  their  jump¬ 
ing-out  spot  before  they  hop  in. 

Any  breed  is  good  if  you  obtain  good 
strains  of  that  breed,  but  if  you  want 
early  lam'bs  the  Hampshires  and  Dorset's 
are  best.  I  should  want  good  Hampshires 
unless  I  wanted  lambs  to  sell  as  hot¬ 
house  lambs  in  January  and  February. 
Then  Dorsets  would  be  my  choice.  In 
any  case  if  I  were  running  100  in  one  lot 
I  should  have  range-bred  Rambouillet 
ewe  stock,  with  a  cross  of  Hampshire  if 
possible  to  give  milking  properties,  and 
use  as  good  Hampshire  rams  as  I  could 
obtain.  In  the  States  where  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  is  their  business  they  have  found  this 
most  profitable. 

Can  a  man  make  a  living  with  100  good 
ewes?  If  he  has  only  himself  and 
wife,  he  can  probably,  as  he  can  take 
in  about  $1,200  for  lambs  and  say  $280 
for  wool.  He  can  also  keep  a  cow,  a 
pig  or  two,  a  few  chickens,  have  his  gar¬ 
den  and  other  small  items.  You  can 
guess  how  much  he  will  have  to  live  on. 
The  amounts  can  be  increased  quite  a 
bit  or  decreased  as  circumstances  go. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  e.  haslett. 


Notes  on  Pastures 

This  is  a  great  dairy  section  and  milk 
is  our  main  income.  The  cows  go  to 
pasture  the  forepart  of  May  and  never 
sleep  in  the  'barn  until  the  middle  of 
October  or  the  first  of  November,  depend¬ 
ing  on  weather  conditions.  Some  begin 
to  feed  their  cows  grain  in  July  or 
August,  but  most  say  it  does  not  pay.  In 
September  most  of  the  farmers  turn  the 
cows  in  the  hay  meadows  on  the  after 
feed.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  feed 
the  cows  in  Summer  on  fodder,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  (help  to  raise  and  care  for  it. 
The  condition  of  the  pastures  is  not  what 
it  was  years  ago,  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  done  to  improve  it  in  any  way.  1 
would  say  that  the  cows  run  in  pasture 
about  51/,  months.  I  hope  I  have  helped 
to  solve  the  problem  direct  from  the  farm 
and  not  from  behind  a  mahogany  desk. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y,  j.  j.  blaitvelt. 

Most  of  the  farmers  feed  grain  to  milk¬ 
ing  cows  while  at  pasture,  not  from  a 
lack  of  pasture,  but  to  make  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  The  amount  of  grain  fed 
depending  on  the  selling  value  of  milk. 
In  1924  practically  no  grain  was  fed. 
About  5/12  of  the  roughage  fed  to  cows 
comes  from  pasture.  Pastures  are  not  as 
good  as  formerly,  from  a  milk  producing 
point  of  view,  owing  to  less  Blue  grass 
and  more  brush,  wild  grasses  and  weeds. 
Farmers  are  feeding  more  silage  and 
grain,  and  are  keeping  more  cows. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  m.  Thompson. 

In  my  own  ease  I  turn  cows  out  as 
early  as  possible,  cutting  out  their  rough- 
age  in  the  barn  until  such  time  as  the 
pasturage  is  sufficient  for  them  which  is 
•usually  about  June  1.  About  August  1, 
if  not  turned  on  after  grass,  they  will 
have  to  be  fed  roughage  in  the  barn  from 
then  right  through,  this  in  addition  to 
grain  the  year  round.  This  system  is  the 
only  way  the  ffow  of  milk  can  be  kept  up 
and  profit  made.  I  have  tried  depending 
on  pasture  alone  from  June  1  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  and  lost  money  compared  with  my 
present  system  spread  over  the  year.  In 
this  section  any  farmer  who  is  breaking 
even  or  making  a  little  money  is  a  heavy 
;fe  >r.  This  kind  of  a  farmer  keeps  a 
record  of  his  cows  and  weeds  out  the 
hoarders.  There  are  a  few  who  depend 
on  pasture  entirely  during  the  period 
May  20  to  June  18,  until  cows  are  put 
in  for  Winter  some  time  after  November 
1.  Their  cows  will  probably  net  them 
$50  profit  each  and  they  feed  them  all 
Winter  for  nothing,  as  they  are  practic¬ 
ally  dry  when  they  go  in  the  barn. 
The  pastures  in  this  section  are  rapidly 
growing  up  with  brush  and  weeds,  that  is 
pastures  which  cannot  be  cultivated. 
Farmers  have  not  the  time  to  clear  it 
and  cannot  afford  to  hire  help.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  farmers'  in  this  section 
will  not  hire  help  at  the  present  prices, 
as  their  incomes  will  not  permit  it. 
Roughly  speaking,  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  cows’  feed  is  on  pasture.  If  a  farmer 
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could  cultivate  all  of  his  farm  and  keep 
his  co we  in  a  yard  largo  enough  for  them 
to  exercise  it  would  be  to  his  advantage 
to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  hay  grow¬ 
ing  in  my  night  pasture  and  the  cattle 
will  not  eat  it.  The  young  cattle  eat 
this  stuff,  it  fills  them  out  like  barrels, 
but  there  is  no  milk  in  it.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  after  a  pasture  has  been 
eaten  over  three  or  four  times  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  strength  in  the  last  crop 
any  more  than  just  filler. 

G.  W.  ANDERSON. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Sylvester  Process.”  Personally,  I  would 
recommend  the  “Medusa  Process”  over 
the  others.  -A-  foster. 

Urbana,  Ill. 


NEW-YORKER 

Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  Island,  Freight  other  sec- 

tions.  Lawrence  Krencli  Commaek,  L.  I.*  N.  Y« 

MILK  STRAINER  CLOTH  for  sample. 

Sunnyslde  Sales  Co.  Box  827  Danbury,  Conn. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  19,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  ail  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  IVashington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont- 

clair :  w 

Per  Bu. 

2  white  oats . $°-4*>% 

3  white  oats .  ai  i  / 

2  yellow  corn .  a7i/ 

3  yellow  corn  . pjr  Ton 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Red-dog  flour .  44.40 

White  hominy . 

Flour  middlings  .  "5.40 

30%  cottonseed  meal . jl.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  45.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  48.50 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  24  —  Holsteins.  Troy-Oanton  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeding  and  Sales  ^soeiaAion,  an¬ 
nual  Fall  sale,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion, 

Oct  28. — Ayrshire,  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  Fair  Grounds,  Horuell, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  29.  —  Guernsey  consignment  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  29-No V.  1. — New  England  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  Horticu  - 
tural  Hall.  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  17-18. — New  England  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  annual  show,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  25-27.  —  Bergen  County,  N  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Percy  Richard¬ 
son,  Bogota,  N.  J.  .  T. 

No.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  lard, 

Chicago,  Il'l.  „  ,  -r, 

Nov.  30-Dee.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Assoeition,  annual  poultry  and  pet  _ stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  ‘Secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 

N.  J. 

Dee.  1-3.  —  Fourth  New  York  Stall 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Ghal 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultura 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  Wash  for  Concrete  Silos 

Water  glass  Las  been  extensively  usee 
by  silo  users  for  washing  the  walls  of 
silos  throughout  the  Middle  West.  This 
treatment,  however,  is  not  permanent,  and 
must  be  renewed  frequently.  The  writer, 
in  getting  information  for  silo  bulletin 
No.  189,  for  the  Iowa  State  College, 
examined  many  silos  of  different  kinds. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  silo  washes 
found  was  that  used  by  a  local  silo  con¬ 
cern  which  manufactures  cement  stave 
silos.  They  washed  the  interior  of  the 
silo  with  a  cream-like  paste  made  by 
mixing  two  pounds  of  Medusa  paste  to 


Milk  and  “Pop” 

I  notice  these  figures  about  the  con- 
sumption  of  “pop”  on  page  134 1.  It 
sounds  great  to  say,  as  you  do,  that  we 
use  five  billion  bottles  of  “pop”  annually, 
but  if  you  state  it  in  another  way,  that 
each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  uses 
one-* seventh  of  a  pint  a.  day,  or  in  other 
words  one  quart  every  14  days,  it  does 
not  seem  so  shocking.  Americans  evi¬ 
dently  are  very  light  drinkers,  as  they 
average  one  glass  of  “pop”  every  3% 
days.  I  drink  on  the  average  14  times  as 
much  milk  per  day  as  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  drinks  of  “pop,”  and  I  only  drink  a 
quart  a  day  at  that.  J-P. 

R.  N.-Y.— Look  at  it  in  another  way. 
Suppose  milk  could  be  substituted  for 
half  of  this  “pop.”  That  would  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  sale  of  2,500,000,000  pints  each 
year.  That  would  mean  the  yield  of 
nearly  400.000  average  cows  and  would 
bring  at  least  $50,000,000  extra  to  dairy¬ 
men.  And  the  dealers  seem  to  agree  that 
left  alone,  without  such  competition  as 
dairymen  can  give,  the  sales  of  “pop” 
will  be  doubled  in  a  few  years. 
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GUERNSEYS 
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BULL  CALVES  of  Serviceable  Age 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Head  your  hei'd  with  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  of  Langwater  Royal  Master,  out  of  A.  R.  dams 
with  good  records.  ,  .  „  _  .  , 

We  offer  a  few  bred  and  open  heifers,  Federal 
accredited  herd  No.  8493.  Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  request. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

L.  C.  EMMONS,  Owner  P.  L.  McCONAHEY,  Mgr 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang¬ 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


DOGS 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  ttioroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 


Airedale  Puppies  } 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  #15  p< 
and  $20;  Females  #10  and  #15.  Born  July  27th.  hi 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  o 

d 

n  Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina,  a 

Guardian  Airedales  disposition  andblood  lines  guar-  — 

anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males,  p 
$25;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  o 
KENNELS,  Brandrcth  Lake,  Beaver  Biver  P.  O.,  New  York  a 

i.  „  All  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  you 

Airedales  pay.  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS’  Madison.  N.Y.  t 

Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  bred  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40,  B 
Females  $25.  Others  three- quarter  bloods,  Males  $25, 
Females  $15.  S 

J.  II.  WALTIIERY  It.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  _ 

(ipr  Shen  (Police);", ?TrSf,  i 

with  papers,  $25  up. 

Circular.  Training  Book  with  Pup.  f 

R.  GRAHAM  R.  F.  D.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y.  i 

IlflllTCn  niinniCC  German  Police, silver, cream 
WAN  1  til  rUrrltv  and  black.  Collies,  S*W,  and  1 
white.  Chows,  red ;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  held  *■ 
-weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  figure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  Box  1A  Medway,  Masi.  | 

Police  and  Red  Cross  Dogs  £thf  StifiSS  1 

German  Stock  Dog.  Reasonable  prices.  Fine;  healthy 
Wolf-Gray  Puppies  with  Champion  blood  lines. 

CEO.  RAU01I,  Oatskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  FREEHOLD,  N.Y. 

D  I-..  pedigreed  handsome  stock,  greatly  re- 

r  0IIC6  UOgS  duced  prices.  Ten  months  and  older,  most¬ 
ly  female,  unusual  opportunity  to  November  first. 

Stroiifflieart  Farm  Konnels  Ilrandon,  Yarmont  j 

nAI  irr  nnre  1  male  wolf  grey,  $70;  2  female 

I  ULIUL  UUW  wolf  grey  and  fawn,  #50  ;  1  female 
black  and  wolf  grey,  $60  ;  all  l'/2  mos.  old  ;  pedigreed, 
intelligent,  courageous.  Cray  Knapp,  Middletawn  Springs,  VI.  j 

n  _  n.l-_.  3  months  old.  with  papers.  Good 

berman  rOHC8  rups  Stock.  S.  B.  Spooner  Madison,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  ir'VKi?!,0'/u’r.e“i 

mos. — Males,  $8;  Females,  $4.  COCKER  SPANIELS 

2  mos.,  *10.  OSCAR  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES 

Priced  to  sell.  ROSELAND  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Virginia 

TPEMALE  RABBIT  BOUND,  2  years,  A  No.l,  *25. 

■T  Male  Babbit  Bound,  4  mos.,  *10.  MALE  COON 
BOi;  N  I> .  8  years.  Good  for2more  years.  A  true  dog  *20. 
Male  Skunk  Bog,  broke,  $20.  Oscar  Riley  Franklin,  Vt. 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.Y.,  ^iTrabbu 

and  pheasant  hounds,  and  spaniels  all  ages,  on  approval. 

Scctch  Collies— Welsh  Shepherds  heefamer^1  smp 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N-Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op- 
tunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
Is  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  Test¬ 
able  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
den  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
SB  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
;  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FIRMS,  K  S.  124  SI.,  PMila..  Pa 


III  Grade  Guernsey  Ka^ers  ,  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernsey*. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  11111  Farms  Co.  New  Caanan,  Conn. 


Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

rHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


from  accredited,  tuberculin- 
tested  herd.  Fine  pedigrees. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  James.  L.  I  .  H.  Y 


HEIFERS 


BRABANT  FARMS 


nail  ing.  Accred- 

KingHton,  N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn  Cows 


FOR 
SALE 

20  head  beef  type  Shorthorn  cows, 
four  years  old,  to  calve  next  spring 
to  the  service  of  an  outstanding 
Shorthorn  bull. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc. 

ne  Plains  Dutche««  County  New  York 


Millfinir  <0inrlhr,rne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur 
milling  onOnnOrnS  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality 

md  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  genera 
r.  Write  US.  WALNUT  BR0VE  FARM.  Washliigtonvllle,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

lale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
,n  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre- 
Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
iulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  l»a 


5  head— 2  cows,  1  fresh  Oct.  19th.  1  to  freshen  Jan. 
1st.  2  heifers,  1  calf.  Governnientaecredited.  Finest 
breeding,  high  producers,  must  beeold  before  Nov.  15. 

f  1 1,1.1  AM  ROT  A  I.ING  KInderhook,  N.Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWINE 


Dire  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
rlUjSIZE  AND  QUALITY 


PIGS 


OR 

Duroe 


SALE 

and 


Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 


Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  aro  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  I).. 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


1 1 0  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1 1 0 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  fi  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old.  #4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  #5.50  each.  Safedelivety 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

SPLENDID  TYPE 
'AND  BREEDING 

Boars  ready  for  service. 
Sows  ready  for  breeding. 
Young  Pigs  10  weeks  old, 
Booking  orders  for  Fall 
Shipments, 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Svss 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  $4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  $6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


BREEDING  Sows-Duroc-Jersey 

Registered  Slock.  Champion  strains,  s  e  1  e  c  t  e  d  from 
good  mothers  and  for  pork  production.  For  sale,  three 
tried  sows,  three  Fall  gilts,  fifteen  Spring  gilts,  all  open, 
all  inoculated  against  cholera.  Prices  from  $25  to  $95. 

JOHN  H.  *  KENNETH  HANKINSON  Penninoton,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  II.  HAKPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


All  acres.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

YVIant  Farm,  Huntington  31  ills*  I* 


DUROCS 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs  send 
for  some  of  our  Fall  pigs.  We  offer 
some  of  the  best  C-wks.-old  pigs  we 
have  ever  seen.  Boars  or  sows  at  $15 
each  while  they  last,  KU8TI0  FARMS,  Croton-on* Hudson,  H.Y. 


DDUROCS 

F. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
M.  Pattlngton  Ac  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


DU  ROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  IS  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— #25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  II.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Registered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pig: 

sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trie 
akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM 


for 
fos  not 

Middletown.  Va. 


Poland  Hhinan  Krow  faster.  Service  hoars,  regis- 
roiana-unma*  tgyej.  high  class.  $40  to  $50.  Fall  pigs. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Uheswold,  Del. 

n,  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  0  wks.  old. 
PlgS  $4.00  each ;  8  wks.  old,  *5.50  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$i  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Ilusliore,  l*u. 

01  p  >„  Choice  Reg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

•  I.  U.  0  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10. 75  c’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  R.  IIII.L,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


L 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
rat  catchers$5  each.  Young  stock  females  *4,  males  $8.50. 
will  stiip  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  »  New  London,  Ohio 

Thirty  years  exper- 


FO 

SALE 


"English  Sellers  Tk.  kennels 


and  Rabbit  Hounds,  on  trial. 

Marydel,  Maryland 


paste  was  ap- 
the  hori- 


one  hag  of  cement.  This 
plied  with  a  stub  broom,  using 
zontal  stroke  which  filled  up  the  crevices 
and  joints.  After  the  initial  set  had 
taken  place,  a  second  coat  was  applied 
with  a  whitewash  brush  using  a  vertical 
stroke.  This  gave  a  surface  which  was 
smooth  and  not  attacked  by  silage  acids. 
The  interior  of  these  silos  thus  treated, 
had  the  appearance  of  the  salt  glaze 
found  on  crockery. 

I  would  far  prefer  this  method  over  the 
water  glass  treatment.  Some  silo  users 
treat  the  interior  of  their  silos  with  a 
mixture  made  by  mixing  soap,  alum,  and 
water  into  a  paste  which  is  known  as  the 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  flrove  City,  Fa. 

— I 


SHEEP 


PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  For  Sale 

Six  two-year-old  rams,  thirty-five  yearling  rams, 
and  about  forty  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  good  constitution.  Sheep  are  paying  now. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GREATWOOD  FARM  Plainfield,  Vermont 


Rambouillet  Ram  "K6 


Buy  a  GfJOd  Sh^mdng  Ituiiiuuuiuui  IIUII1  y 
Also  Delaines  and  Shropsh’s.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.Y 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  WILLIAMS  FARNL  Petersfaorongh,  N.  H. 
Shropshires  Ewes  all 


ages.  A.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.Y. 


LARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lambs  sired 

by  Wardwefilmp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.Y. 

DPT  ATWE  T?  AMQ  Large,  with  heavy  long  staple 
DLLAIDiIL  nnlllO  delaine  fleeces.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices.  J.  0.  Weatherby  Trumanaburg,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams 

Older  Ewes,  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  B1GHAM 


YEARLING 
EWES 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  Shropshires  l«e-E^ 

Iambs,  16  Rams.  STEVENS  BROS,  Wilson, N.Y. 


ForSale— Delaine, 


CURE  GREGORY  Mt.  VUlait.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire 


YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 
N.  Curtis  Miller  Balhttn  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county.  Save  h  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


FERRETS  iencei  Oct.  prices. 


I  specialize 
in  raising- 

Males  $3.25  each;  females,  $3.50  each.  One  dozen. 
$36  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $6  each. 
Yearling  males,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  Now  London,  Ohio 


r  _  i_  for  killing  rats  and 
lorreiS  Other  game.  Males, 
$3.50  ;  Females,  $4  ;  Pair,  $7; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  $80.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 

Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 


A  large 
number 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINIZ, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  “The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Old  Breeders — 4  Sows,  I  Boar . ,..$7.Z6 

Young — t  Sows,  1  Boar .  5.75 

E.  E.  KURTJ2  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES 

Bargains  in  3  months  stock,  either  sex,  weight  about  3 
lbs.  ea.  Sired  by  a  genuine  “Piedmont”  buck.  Price  $3  ea. 

NORTH  RIDGE  BABBITRY  Cookshurg,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  HARES  ®3- to 


M.  T.  PAYNE 


208  S.  2nd  St, 


per  pair. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


For  Sale  °3“£.l£,r  Percheron  Worse's 

7  and  8  years  old,  weight  about  3000  pounds, 
sound  and  kind.  Price  #375. 

FEUER  BROS.  Marlow,  N.  II. 


Registered  PERCHERONS  $2008eS,*f“°‘  ‘8le  ?t 


WILLIAM  A.  REID 


to  $500  each. 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


CCDD ETC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
4^1'  ituiiCiO  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
'  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


jimimiiii 
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I  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

”  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

E  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EiimiMimmmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiR 
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October  31,  1925 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


“Fouls”  in  Cattle 

Out  of  my  herd  of  20  cows  I  have  had 
four  which  went  lame.  There  is  swell¬ 
ing  around  the  hoof,  and  in  the  cleft  of 
the  hoof  it  is  foul.  This  discharges  a 
little  and  the  hoof  swells  until  it  will 
spread  open  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  Some  people  have  thought  it  due 
to  so  much  damp  weather.  If  this  is  not 
so  can  you  tell  me  what  the  cause  is  and 
the  prevention.  K.  II.  H. 

New  York. 

The  disease  you  describe  is  called  fouls 
or  foul-in-the-foot  by  many  cattlemen, 
and  foot-rot,  when  it  takes  a  severe  form. 
It  is  caused  by  softening  or  maceration 
of  the  hoofs  by  wading  in  water  and  mud, 
or  standing  in  water,  or  constantly 
wading  through  wet,  harsh  graste.  Then 
irritating  foreign  matters  lodge  between 
the  toes,  lacerate  the  fine  skin  and  give 
germs  a  chance  to  enter  and  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 

The  filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus, 
prevalent  in  all  mud  and  filth  of  old 
farm  yards,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  en¬ 
ter  and  do  harm.  It  causes  death  or 
gangrene  (necrosis)  of  the  tissues  it  af¬ 
fects.  Sores  due  to  it  often  have  a  foul 
odor.  Pus  forms  and  tends  to  under-run 
or  rot  the  horn  of  the  sole  or  wall.  Swell¬ 
ing  and  lameness  are  present. 

So  far  as  possible  remove  or  avoid 
these  causes  of  the  disease.  Move  the 
well  cattle  into  a  clean,  dry  pasture.  Con¬ 
fine  affected  cattle  to  the  stable.  Perfect¬ 
ly  cleanse  the  affected  hoofs  and  cut  away 
every  bit  of  rotten  loose  or  under-run 
horn  of  wall  or  sole.  Then  immerse  the 
treated  foot  for  five  minutes  or  more  in 
hot  water  containing  two  ounces  of  pure 
bluestone  per  pint.  That  is  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  than  one  made  with  sulphate  of  zinc, 
although  that  is  also  a  good  disinfectant 
and  heating  substance. 

Bluestone  has  the  advantage  of  being 
deadly  to  fungus  spores  and  germs  and  is 
a  great  favorite  with  shepherds  for  the 
treatment  of  foot-rot.  We  have  found 
it  very  effective  in  treating  bad  cases  of 
foot-rot  or  fouls  in  cattle.  Following 
the  immersion  in  the  bluestone  solution 
wrap  the  foot  with  sterilized  cotton,  to  be 
held  in  place  by  bandaging  with  a  narrow 
bandage  criss-crossed  between  the  toes 
and  then  tied  around  the  pastern.  After¬ 
wards  keep  the  cotton  and  bandages 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  formalin  (formaldehyde)  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  100  parts  of  boiled 
water.  When  the  sores  have  about  healed, 
stop  applying  the  last  prescribed  mixture 
and  remove  the  cotton  and  bandage.  Then 
simply  apply  a  little  pine  tar  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  or  when  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  let  the  cattle  take  exercise  on 
clean  pasture,  when  evidently  fit  to  do  so. 
Do  not  draw  a  rope  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  toes,  to  remove  lodged  objects. 
Doing  so  aggravates  the  condition  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  remedy. 

a.  s.  A. 

Suppression  of  Milk 
Secretion 

My  cow  is  five  years  of  age,  has  had 
two  calves,  was  last  bred  on  the  first  of 
July,  1925.  She  has  been  grazed  on 
crab  grass  pasture  and  fed  wheat  bran 
and  was  giving  from  three  to  four  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  She  has  not  refused  to 
drink  or  graze  but  has  refused  to  eat 
wheat  bran.  She  went  practically  dry 
over  night.  w.  H.  T. 

Maryland. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  the  cow  had 
been  yielding  milk  when  she  suddenly 
went  dry.  It  may  be  that  she  has  been 
milked  so  long  that  she  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted  her  reserves  of  milk  making 
materials  or  elements,  stored  in  her 
tissues,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  them 
in  her  incomplete  and  inadequate  ration. 

When  a  cow  is  generously  fed  during 
the  resting  stage,  when  she  has  been  dried 
off  for  at  least  six  weeks,  before  calving, 
she  stores  unused  nutrients  in  her  tis¬ 
sues  and  later  draws  upon  them  for  milk 
manufacture  when  she  “freshens.”  If 
not  completely  fed  during  the  period  when 
she  is  resting  before  calving,  and  is  not 
fed  completely  after  advent  of  her  calf, 


she  draws  upon  her  own  system  for  milk 
making  materials  and  for  a  time  may 
milk  fairly  well,  but  soon  the  reserve 
nutrients  are  exhausted  and  the  yield  of 
milk  naturally  shrinks  or  is  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cow  draws 
so  heavily  upon  her  own  bones  for  lime 
salts  that  her  legs  becomes  unable  per¬ 
fectly  to  support  her  body  and  =she  goes 
down  paralyzed.  In  other  instances,  when 
the  robbery  of  mineral  matters  is  less  ex¬ 
tensive  or  complete,  the  cow  merely  be¬ 
comes  weak,  lame,  stiff  or  “wobbly.”  In 
that  condition  she  may  also  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rising  when  down. 

The  cow  in  question  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  give  much  milk,  for 
an  extended  period,  when  merely  fed  crab 
grass  and  bran.  That  is  a  decidedly  in¬ 
adequate  and  incomplete  ration.  It  would 


scarcely  support  the  cow  herself,  apart 
from  producing  a  profitable  flow  of  milk ; 
nor  would  it  supply  sufficient  mineral 
matters. 

A  dairy  cow  needs  legumes  in  addition 
to  mixed  meals,  roots  or  silage.  Of 
these  it  is  most  easy  to  supply  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Soy  beans  and  peas,  in  the  form  of 
green  grazing  or  soiling  crops,  and  later 
in  the  form  of  hay.  The  legumes  are  not 
only  rich  in  protein  elements,  absolutely 
necessary  for  milk  production  and  frame 
support,  but  contain  lime  in  considerable 
quantity  and  likewise  vitamins  which  are 
necessary  for  all  functions  of  the  body 
and  which  also  stimulate  assimilation  of 
lime  for  bone  building  and  support. 

A  sudden  attack  of  indigestion  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  cold  rain,  or  to  shock  by 
lightning,  or  fright,  such  as  running  by  a 
dog,  may  cause  sudden  suppression  of 
milk  secretion.  An  attack  of  mastitis, 
mammitis,  or  “garget”  as  it  is  popular¬ 
ly  called,  may  have  a  like  effect,  and  the 
latter  condition  is  likely  to  prove  incur¬ 
able. 

On  the  contrary  suppression  of  milk 
secretion,  from  any  one  of  the  other 


causes  mentioned,  possibly  excepting  in¬ 
digestion,  may  pass  off  in  time,  if  the 
cow  is  warmly  blanketed,  given  copious 
drenches  or  drinks  of  warm  flaxseed  tea 
and  sloppy  mashes  of  mixed  meals,  roots 
and  cut  legume  hay,  well  sweetened  with 
blackstrap  molasses,  and  the  udder  is 
stripped  clean  three  times  daily  and  thor¬ 
oughly  massaged  each  time. 

If  there  is  no  milk  at  first  it  may  be 
secreted  after  a  time,  if  all  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  milking  are  gone  through  three 
times  a  day.  If  a  veterinarian  can  be 
employed  he  will  give  the  cow  hypodermic 
or  internal  treatment  with  strychnin  and 
pilocarpin,  which  have  the  effect  of  stim¬ 
ulating  secretion  of  milk.  If  one  cannot 
be  employed  the  owner  or  attendant  may 
do  some  good  by  giving,  two  or  three 
times  daily,  in  a  warm  drink  or  thin 
gruel,  a  tablespoon  each  of  powdered  an- 
niseed  and  powdered  fennel  seed,  two 
teaspoons  of  powdered  juniper  berries  and 
20  grains  of  powdered  nux  vomica.  As 
the  cow  in  question  will  have  to  be  kept 
for  so  many  months  before  she  calves 
again  and  is  not  yielding  enough  milk  to 
pay  for  her  keep  we  scarcely  think  that 
treatment  will  prove  profitable,  a.  s.  a. 


2nd  YEAR 


1st  YEAR 
11259.2  LBS 


12.586  LBS  13,7357  LBS 
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Results  alone  can  / 

prove  aleed  • 

like  Story  of  Cow  No.  120 

Cow  No.  120,  a  grade  Holstein,  came  to  the  Larro  Research 
Farm  January  22nd,  1922.  Since  that  time  an  accurate  record 
of  her  performance — weight,  ration  feed,  milk  produced— has 
been  kept,  covering  three  complete  milking  periods.  From 
these  figures  the  following  table  was  compiled: 


Date  freshened  - 
Weight  after  freshening 
Weight  at  end  of  lactation 
Weight  just  before  freshening 
Highest  10  days’  milk  - 
Milk  in  330  days 


LACTATION 
No.  1 
12/12/21 
917 
1226 
1270 
416.4 
11259.2 


LACTATION 
No.  2 
2/19/23 
1100 
1254 
1334 
476.2 
12586.1 


LACTATION 
No.  3 
3/24/24 
1150 
1310 

564.6 

13735.7 


An  increase  of  2476.5  lbs.  in  two  lac¬ 
tations!  And,  at  the  same  time,  an 
object  lesson  for  all  dairymen! 

Here  was  a  cow  with  a  splendid  record 
during  her  first  lactation  period — pro¬ 
duction  that  would  satisfy  most  dairy¬ 
men.  Yet  proper  feeding  and  care 
brought  an  increase  of  1326.9  lbs.  in  the 
second  milking  period;  and  a  further 
gain  of  1149.6  lbs.  in  the  third. 

Dairymen  owe  it  to  their  bank  balances 
never  to  take  for  granted  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  cow  has  reached  the  physical  limits 
of  her  profit-earning  capacity.  Every 
cow  owner,  of  course,  wants  imme¬ 
diate  returns  on  his  feed  investment, 


and  Larro  brings  those  returns  as  in 
the  case  of  cow  No.  120.  But  Larro 
also  builds  the  health  and  condition 
that  make  it  possible  for  a  cow  to  yield 
steadily  increasing  profits  during  the 
succeeding  milking  periods. 

More  milk  now.  More  milk  next  year. 
More  milk  in  years  to  come.  For  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen,  scattered  over  the 
country,  Larro  is  paying  handsome 
profits  over  their  investment  for  feed 
—  both  in  immediate  returns  and  for 
“the  long  haul.” 

Any  fair  trial  of  Larro  over  any  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  will  prove  these 
facts  to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Ask  the  nearest  dealer 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


The  SAFE 
Ration 


arro 


For 

DairyCowa 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  9,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  5  1251 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  55  2919 

A.  0.  Jones,  Del .  32  3208 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  59  2930 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  23  2823 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  32  2973 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J. . .  28  2624 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  46  3143 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  43  3080 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  26  2300 

S.  T.  C.  F'm,  N.  J .  5  1300 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  43  3030 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  26  2044 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  18  2270 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio .  5  1310 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  29  2343 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  30  3232 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  39  2961 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  43  2579 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds,  N.  J .  52  2924 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  31  2768 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  21  2753 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  5  1825 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  16  2789 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  11  2796 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa .  40  3409 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J . 39  3549 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  6  2804 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y .  80  3952 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  51  3855 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm  N.  J .  28  3191 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  4  3165 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N.  J .  12  3472 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  30  2707 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa .  25  2866 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  17  3362 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich  .  67  3348 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J . .  26  2176 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J .  33  3428 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  36  3003 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  24  3346 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  45  3178 

Barne’s  Hollywood  S.  L.  F'm,  N.  Y _  31  3014 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  3008 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash .  49  3053 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  52  3582 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J .  13  2876 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  49  2867 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  24  2501 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  68  3335 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  59  3468 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  43  2872 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  6  1600 

Circle  (W)  Fm,  Ohio- .  22  3144 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  10  2521 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  24  2916 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  40  3015 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  18  2710 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  30  2006 

Fairview  F'm,  N.  J .  4  2053 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  27  3017 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  43  2725 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  30  3324 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  10  2470 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa .  44  3130 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  33  3186 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  16  3087 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  23  2793 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  38  3458 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  18  2718 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  30  2962 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  11  2989 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  0  2801 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  9  8090 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  7  3116 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  22  3282 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  51  3565 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  21  2664 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  19  3211 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  22  2689 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  9  2549 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  44  3377 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  39  3118 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  N.  J .  33  3687 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  34  2809 

Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  21  2913 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  15  3240 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  43  3363 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  41  3038 

h.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  35  2749 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  32  2993 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn . 0  1099 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  39  3244 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  25  2519 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  19  2230 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  34  2935 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  45  1403 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  25  1158 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  43  1474 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y . 


7  1931 


Total  . * .  2916  282389 


Transferring  Hens 

'We  have  to  transfer  *  several  hundred 
It.  I.  Reds  to  our  new  home,  a  distance  of 
about  48  miles  northwest.  They  are 
moved  in  night-time,  but  desire  advice  as 
regards  all  the  items  involved  in  getting 
the  production  back  and  increasing.  One 
friend  experienced  in  poultry  care  has 
urged  rest  and  non-forcing  which  we  can 
readily  see  is  essential.  M.  D.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


Apples  for  Poultry 

I  feed  my  chickens  cooked  apples  with 
their  wet  and  warm  mash.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  they  did  not  start  laying  before  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Since  then  I  heard  apple  did 
not  promote  eggs,  was  not  good  for  chick¬ 
ens.  Will  you  advise  me  about  it?  What 
time  is  best  to  feed  warm  mash  or  is  it 
necessary  when  dry  mash  is  before  them 
at  all  time?  My  April  Reds  started  lay¬ 
ing  at  five  months,  Leghorns  at  five  also. 
Do  you  think  Reds  will  go  into  molt? 

Rockville,  Conn.  MRS.  A.  M. 

Apples  do  not  promote  egg  laying  di¬ 
rectly,  since  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
protein  containing  class  of  foods  upon 
which  egg  production  is  largely  depend¬ 
ent.  We  do  not  feed  all,. protein,  how¬ 
ever,  and  other  kinds  of  food  elements 
are  needed  to  balance  the  ration.  Apples 
are  succulent  fruits,  valuable  for  their 
acids  and  mineral  salts,  but  I  should  feed 
them  in  moderate  quantities  and  fresh, 
not  cooked.  If  not  fed  so  heavily  as  to 
interfere  with  the  consumption  of  other 
food,  they  will  not  injure  egg  production. 
A  moist  mash  is  not  needed  when  dry 
mash  is  constantly  before  the  flock, 
though  it  is  sometimes  added  when  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  mash  consumption. 
It  is  usually  fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  large  breeds  do  not  often  commence 
laying  quite  as  soon  as  the  lighter  ones 
and  five  months  is  rather  early  for  the 
R.  I.  Reds.  If  hatched  before  late  March 
and  crowded  to  quick  maturity,  they  may 
lay  a  few  eggs  and  molt.  m.  b.  d. 


“Why,  Jimmie,  is  it  true  that  your 
mothers  has  diphtheria?”  Jimmie;  “Yes, 
ma’am.”  “But  don’t  you  know  you  must 
not  come  to  school?  You  might  get  it 
from  your  mother  and  then  give  it  to  the 
whole  class.”  “No,  ma’am  ;  it’s  only  my 
stepmother,  an’  she  never  gives  me  noth¬ 
in’  !” — Progressive  Grocer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Lord  Farms  have  developed  a  definite  breeding 
plan  that  is  proving  successful  in  giving  us 
better  breeding  stock  than  ever  before.  The 
success  of  this  plan  is  going  to  mean  thou¬ 
sands  cf  dollars  extra  profits  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

CORD  FARMS  LEGHORNS 

have  always  been  more  profitable  than  the 
ordinary  well  bred  bird  and  now  customers 
can  expect  to  get  even  better  results. 

Send  for  our  “Fall  Bulletin"  and  find  out  how 
YOU  can  have  more  profit  next  year  from  your 
same  plant.  Better  Leghorns  are  being  raised 
today.  Our  regular  1925  catalog  of  80  pages 
tells  all  about  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
methods  of  running  a  poultry  plant  to  get  the 
most  net  profit.  Both  these  booklets  are  free: 
LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


- 

* 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 


more  eggs',  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks  J 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 
BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  f  6  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■■ 


MANN’S 


Chicks  for  Early  Broilers 

Weekly  hatches  of  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  Jail.  4th.  All  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

150  Elected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  hha9“0}: 

laying  stock.  Price,  #2  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  O  O,  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  <S4  each.  W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 

200  YEARLING  HENS 


for  December  1st  delivery,  the  best  of  1200.  1200 
culled  from  June  to  Deo.  until  200  will  be  left. 

HOOVER  BROS.  HIRAM,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE  p  Ilf  I  antinm  COOKS  and 
CERTIFIED  u.  U.  ff.  L8gll OIH  COCKERELS 

Also  non-certifled  cockerels,  Member  N.Y.S.C.P.C.A.  Inc. 

Eusner’s  Poultry  Farm  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 


Q  j  n  |  I  offer  a  few  choice  pullets  bred 

Barred  HOCKS  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested 

■vus  s  wu  nvvnv  stock.  Fine  size  and  color,  ready 
to  lay,  $3  ea.  A.  L.  Vreeland  Nutley,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  salel 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


O.  A.  CARLIN 


Mo  A  LISTER  VI  L1.E,  PEN  Hi 


baby  chicks  2:5 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbom’s  Hatehery.  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

Pill  I  FTQ  s-  c-  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  production  bred, 
■  ULLL  I  O  range  grown,  4  mos.  old,  $1.50  ea.  Older  $1. IS 
each.  FltEII  1IEUER  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Promising  PULLETS  Leghorn 

Early  May  hatch — Range  reared.  Lay  November.  #2 
each;  in  100  lots.  JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in 
their  permanent  quarters  before  laying 
begins,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  move  them  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  They  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  as  little  disturbance  to  their 
good  nature  as  possible  and  their  ac¬ 
customed  ration  continued  in  their  new 
quarters.  I  see  no  occasion  for  delaying 
the  moving  of  the  old  hens,  unless  it  is 
to  avoid  checking  egg  production  as  long 
as  possible.  Since  these  fowls  must  be 
moved,  I  should  move  them  and  continue 
their  accustomed  care  until  time  to  make 
such  changes  as  would  have  been  made 
if  they  had  remained  in  their  old  quar¬ 
ters.  M.  B.  D. 


I  WANT  Tfl  RIIY  YEARLING  HENS  and 
If  Mil  I  IU  DU  I  COCKERELS  of  goodstrain 
or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  It.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Teod  llolmberg  Intervale  Kd.  ISoonton,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  fiT/dJi! 

larw  each.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  s  1  puf 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,! 


50  Fawn  and  White 


ndian  Ktinne 


e  niim  for  *aIe-  Price  reasonable. 

r  PUblVd  c.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


DRONZE  AM)  WHITE  HOLLAND  Til  D If  IT  V1 
■J  CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y  I  U  lank  KL  T  ' 


ba&  Red  Bourbon  Turkeys 


S.  G.  Minorca 


PUhhETS  and  COCKERELS.  Pure  bred 
Stock.  Willie  Northrop,  Prattnbnrg,  N.Y, 


Ultra-Violet  Rays  for  Your  Chicks 
When  You  Use  CEL-O-GLASS 


Of  course  you  know  how  much  faster  and  healthier 
chicks  grow  and  how  many  more  eggs  they  lay 
when  exposed  to  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  But  do  you 
know  that  you  can  flood  the  inside  of  your  poultry 
houses  all  winter  long  with  the  valuable,  vitalizing 
Ultra-Violet  Rays  of  the  sun,  simply  by  using 
OEL-O-GLAS'S  instead  of  ordinary  glass  for  fronts 
and  windows. 


w  vj-AJAiwu  10  u  utJJ,y  ttVCcBoUllC 

material  that  lets  through  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays. 
Glass  keeps  them  out.  CEL-O-GLASS  has  many 
other  advantages  coo.  It  is  unbreakable,  light  in 
weight,  weatherproof,  keeps  heat  in  and  keeps  cold 
out  and  is  very  easy  to  use. 


Anyone  with  a  hammer,  a  few  tacks 
and  an  ordinary  pair  of  shears  can  put 
up  CEL-O-GLASS.  No  glazing  —  NO 
BREAKAGE. 


.  Hammer, 
tacks  and 
pair  of  ordi¬ 
nary  shears 
are  the  only 
tools  needed 
to  put  up 
CEL-O-GLASS 


There  are  many  other  uses  for  CEL-O- 
GLASS  around  the  place  that  will  result 
in  real  economies  for  you.  Use  it  for  cold- 
frames,  hotbed  sash,  garage,  barn  and 
cellar  doors  and  windows,  storm  doors  and 
any  other  place  where  you  are  now  using 
glass.  Get  a  roll  NOW  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  labor  and  money  saver  it  is. 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS  yet,  send  us  $5  for  a  trial 
size  roll,  postpaid,  containing  33  square 
feet.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for 
instructive  folder  No.  28. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City 


CEL-O-GLASS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Odorless  __ 
Sanitary  Litter 

Keep  your  laying  houses  dry,  sweet 
and  sanitary  with  American  Peat, 
“The  Litter  Supreme.”  Sprinkle  it 
under  the  brooders  before  putting  in 
the  chicks 

Bedding  for  Horses,  Hogs,  etc . 

American  Peat  is  used  in  leading 
stables  because  of  its  great  capacity  to 
absorb  moisture  and  odors.  Where  hogs 
are  kept,  it  is  invaluable  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens  and  for  bedding  winter  pigs. 

American  Peat  bedding  practically  costs 
you  nothing  because  of  its  great  value 
as  manure  when  removed. 

100  lb.  Trial  Bag,  $1.60,  f.o.b  plant 

Write  for  free  folders  explaining  uses . 

AMERICAN  PEAT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R 

17  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


r  too  us 


American  Peat 

The  Litter  Supreme 


THE  WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Drinking  Fountain 
encourages  the  hen  to  drink  water  on  even  the  coldest 
days!  It  helps  you  get  more  winter  eggs. 


Two  Founts  in  One 

It’s  really  two  drinking  founts  for  the  price  of  one  !  The 
WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Drinking  Fountain  has  two 
drinking  places— two  pens  can  be  served  at  the  same 
time  from  one  fountain. 

Easy  to  Clean 

The  WISHBONE  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
By  a  simple  pull  of  a  lever,  the  inside  can  be  taken  out, 
yet  it  fits  so  Bnugly  that  the  cold  air  can’t  get  in  and  chill 
the  water.  Nothing  to  wear  out,  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  clean  and  sanitary  the  WISHBONE  is  the  best 
fount  you  can  buy,  for  chickens,  ducks  or  any  poultry. 
Two  convenient  sizes  :  3-gallons  at  $5.50  and  five  gallons 
at  $7.50.  Because  one  fountain  serves  two  pens  you  get  $11 
service  for  $5.60.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B 
9105  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

9nnn  w-  PULLETS  and  YEARLINGS 

£UUU  Free  range.  Jas.  Porter  Waverly,  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  Bnu*si.Tsa..ror  mL.it 


Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 

are  made  for  ponltrymen  who  demand  absolute 
Quality  in  the  feed  they  nse.  Diamond  Pick 
Scraps  are  made  in  our  owti  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant  rigid  inspection.  Con¬ 
tain  only  selected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweet, 
clean.  No.  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no  hotel  gar¬ 
bage,  no  fish,  no  tankage  or  filler,  no  glass,  iron 
or  foreign  substances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in 
our  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing  with 
mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45%  to  50%  protein— ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre— sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond  Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer— 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  only. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-146A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J* 

FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Uniform  Brand  T  &  E 

This  tobacco-base  pre¬ 
paration  is  highly  re¬ 
commended  for  treating 
Hound  Worms  In  poultry. 
Its  use  In  the  mash  or 
feed  will  save  you  many 
dollars. 

10  lbs.  $1.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
25  lbs.  $2.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
100  lbs.  $4.00  F.O.B.  Lancaster 

Cash  with  order.  Write  for  bulletin. 

F.  &  1.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Oepl.  F  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  than  other 
brands.  Makes  large  poultry  profits.  Send  dealer’s 
name  and  $3.50  for  SAMPLE  100-lb.  bag.  “MAKING 
HENS  PAY”— FREE. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


Poultry  Advocate  TmL  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
26c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Used  Incubator 


Wishbone  1800  double  deck,  first 
class  condition.  Sell  cheap. 
Clarence  0.  Allen  Seaford,  Del. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $8  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks’  Marsh  Creak  Pit',  Fm.,  Gettysknrg.  Ps. 


«  f  w  I  FLHftRN  YEARLING  HENS,  trap 
J.  L.  n.LLunUnltl  nested,  $1,25  ea.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  $2.50  ea.  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and 
Cockerels  from  Hens  that  took  First  Prize  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest  1924. 

R.  BERNER  -  -  .  ROSCOE,  N.  Y. 

8.  C. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULIETS 


ffn  Pure  Tancred 

OU  i 


-egg, 

„  - » _ sted 

Stock,  farm  reared,  well  fleshed,  healthy,  now  ready  to 
lay.  A — qualiLy,  $8;  B— quality,  $2. 

MI-NA-KI  FARM  Box  A  North  Hero,  Vt. 

1  strain g. c.  w.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

April  hatched  large  well  developed  birds,  $5.97.50  and 
$10  each.  Mountain  View  Farm  It.  2  IMalnfiHd,  N.  J 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  KGUS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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October  31,  192o 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  wait  with  pleasure  for  the  coming 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  each  week  at  the  old 
Homestead  Farm  here  in  Massachusetts. 
The  page  that  is  of  most  interest  is  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  I  certainly  enjoy  the  good 
knocks  you  hand  out  to  the  crooks,  and 
wish  that  you  had  the  sole  authority  to 
convict,  sentence  them  and  send  them  to 
jail  without  appeal.  C.  F.  P. 

New  York. 

Our  friend  would  give  us  too  much  au 
thority  and  too  much  responsibility.  As 
it  is  we  are  sometimes  criticized  for  not 
being  more  drastic  with  publicity  which 
is  our  only  influence,  because  we  cannot 
justly  publicly  accuse  until  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  subject 
merits  the  criticism.  Then  the  evidence 
goes  to  our  big  jury  of  a  million  readers. 
That  is  power  enough. 

Is  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Chicago,  also  of  19S 
Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  ,T.,  reliable  to 
insure  with?  H.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Pre 
mier  Policy  Department,  198  Market  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Do  you  know  anything  in 
regard  to  this  company,  and  would  you 
advise  me  to-  insure  with  them?  X.  s. 

New  York. 

The  numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject 
makes  it  necessary  to  explain  once  more 
about  the  “limited”  policies  issued  by  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  complaints  for  10 
years  past,  from  policy-holders  in  this 
company  who  when  making  application 
for  compensa  tion  on  account  of  an -acci¬ 
dent  or  illness  found  that  the  policy  did 
not  cover  the  case.  Only  an  expert  in 
insurance  matters  can  interpret  just  what 
the  limitations  of  the  policy  do  mean,  and 
few  would  take  out  such  a  policy  if  right¬ 
ly  understood.  The  limited  policies  are 
sold  for  so  small  an  amount  that  many 
people  jump  at  them  as  a  great  bargain, 
and  discover  their  delusion  only  when 
an  accident  happens  or  they  suffer  from 
a  serious  illness.  This  is  the  class  of 
policies  that  are  used  as  “sucker  bait” 
by  some  publishers  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine  ex¬ 
plained  a  transaction  she  had  with  a 
firm  in  Chicago,  the  Williams  Co.,  22 
Quincy  St.,  and  she  asked  me  to  write  to 
you  about  them.  She  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  work  at  home  addressing 
envelopes.  She  wrote  inquiring  about  the 
work ;  they  replied  there  was  plenty  of 
work,  but  it  was  necessary  to  send  $1.65 
for  a  fountain  pen,  and  they  would  send 
pen  and  envelopes.  The  $1.65  was  sent 
and  10  envelopes  came  back  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  and  sent  to  them.  Of  course  you 
know  this  addressing  envelopes  was  only 
a  blind  to  sell  the  pen ;  it  was  another 
of  those  fake  work-at-liome  schemes 
which  The  R.  N.-Y”.  has  so  often  exposed 
through  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  pen  turned 
out  to  be  of  no  use.  They  sent  no  more 
envelopes.  She  sent  the  pen  back  to  the 
Williams  Company  and  they  refused  to 
accept  it  and  it  was  returned  to  sender; 
strange  they  can  use  the  mails  for  such 
fraudulent  purposes.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  is  in  business  informed  me  that  the 
pen  sent  by  the  Williams  people  was  as 
advertised,  made  in  Japan,  and  they 
could  have  bought  a  consignment  for  19 
cents  apiece,  so  the  Chicago  folks  were 
doing  a  big  business  in  making  $1.46 
profit.  I  told  the  lady  in  question  that 
she  would  have  to  charge  it  up  to  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  so  very  often  explained, 
“experience.”  I  had  her  read  several  is¬ 
sues  where  in  Publisher’s  Desk  you 
placed  the  work-at-home  schemes  in  their 
proper  light.  m.  f.  m. 

New  York. 

The  “work-at-home”  schemes  spell  the 
old  story  of  deception  and  fraud.  And 
the  individuals  swindled  by  these  schemes 
are  usually  worthy  and  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  and  are  looking  for  honest  work. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
is  reliable?  H.  W.  Cobb  is  the  manager. 

I  have  their  catalog  and  think  of  sending 
to  them  for  a  few  White  Wyandotte  pul¬ 
lets.  but  want  your  advice  first  as  to 
their  reliability.  d.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

Mr.  IT.  W.  Cobb  of  Glen  Rock  Nursery 
and  Stock  Farm  will  accept  your  order 
for  any  of  the  “57  varieties”  of  poultry. 


When  he  gets  your  order  and  money  he 
will  send  to  some  poultryman,  perhaps 
in  Maryland,  Ohio,  or  Michigan,  to  ship 
you  the  birds.  You  may  get  the  birds 
your  order  calls  for,  but  the  chances  are 
the  stock  will  be  the  smallest  that  will 


pass  muster.  Mr.  Cobb  wants  to  make 
all  he  can  out  of  your  order,  and  will 
send  your  order  to  the  poultryman  who 
will  fill  it  the  cheapest.  We  put  Mr. 
Cobb  in  the  class  of  “gyp”  poultrymen. 
Several  of  our  readers  can  testify  that 
they  would  have  been  better  off  had  they 
not  made  his  acquaintance.  He  is  neither 
a  nurseryman  nor  a  poultry  breeder,  as 
his  title  leads  the  public  to  believe. 


Last  school  year,  while  my  daughter 
was  in  the  training  class,  a  book  agent, 
P.  G.  Dorwin  by  name,  visited  the  school, 
and  secured  the  signatures  of  nearly  all 
the  students  of  the  training  class  to  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Perpetual  Encyclopedia 
Corporation’s  books,  for  encyclopedias. 
He  secured  most  of  the  signatures  by 
asking  them  to  sign  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  so  he  might  send  them  some  litera¬ 
ture  about  the  books.  He  showed  all  the 
contracts,  (for  such  they  proved  to  be) 
to  my  daughter  (aged  18)  and  said  all 
the  others  had  ordered  the  books,  and  it 
was  only  a  small  payment  down  each 
month  after  she  had  secured  a  school  as 
teacher,  and  she  finally  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  the  same  as  the  others.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  all  notified  of  their  orders 
and  my  daughter  wrote  them  to  cancel  her 
order,  as  she  did  not  want  the  books. 
They  refused  and  sent  the  books  to  each 
of  the  students.  The  agent  secured  the 
name  and  address  of  a  teacher  in  school 
and  sent  her  a  set  of  books.  She  never 
signed  a  contract,  but  only  a  blank  piece 
of  paper.  She  also  returned  the  books. 
Nearly  all  of  the  students  either  returned 
them  or  refused  to  accept  them  from  the 
post  office.  My  daughter’s  books  were 
sent  to  our  home,  and  she  returned  them 
and  paid  the  postage  and  insurance  on 
books.  They  wrote  they  had  received  the 
books,  and  would  hold  them  at  her  risk. 
They  have  written  several  times  since 
in  regard  to  the  payments.  The  first  pay¬ 
ment  was  to  start  in  October,  after  she 
received  her  first  month’s  pay.  Today 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  Merchants 
Credit  Reporting  Association,  in  Chicago, 
saying  that  she  has  been  “blacklisted”  by 
the  Perpetual  Encyclopedia  Corporation 
for  attempting  to  repudiate  this  contract. 
Will  you  advise  us  whether  they  can  col¬ 
lect  for  the  books,  and  what  she  should 
do  about  them?  We  wouldn’t  object  to 
paying  for  them  if  they  had  not  used 
underhand  methods  in  securing  the  or¬ 
ders.  They  have  never  sent  any  of  them 
back  so  she  hasn’t  any  of  the  books.  Can 
they  make  trouble  for  her  about  them 
under  these  circumstances?  Also  can 
they  hold  us  (her  parents)  liable  for 
same?  p.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
educational  subscription  book  business. 
If  there  is  any  line  of  work  that  is  more 
deserving  of  severe  rebuke  than  taking 
advantage  of  young  girls  in  this  way,  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  parents  of 
every  young  girl  taken  advantage  of  in 
this  way  should  write  a  letter  of  protest 
and  complaint  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  August  28. — The 
Post  'Office  Department  has  issued  a  court 
order  against  the  Manhattan  Music  Co., 
1367  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  A. 
Rossi,  the  manager  and  its  officers  and 
agents  as  such  on  the  allegation  that 
they  are  engaged  in  conducting  a  scheme 
for  obtaining  money  through  the  mails 
by  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  concerns  that 
have  had  the  mails  closed  to  their  enter¬ 
prises  and  among  those  who  have  been 
criminally  prosecuted.  The  scheme  is 
old  and  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
fraud  orders. — Music  Trade  Review. 

Fraudulent  schemes  spring  up  faster 
than  the  Post  Office  Department  can 
squelch  them.  The  fact  that  the  fraud 
has  to  be  conxmitted  and  legal  evidence 
secured  before  the  department  can  take 
any  action  gives  the  faker  a  good  start 
with  his  nefarious  scheme.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hits  a  fi*aud  as  soon  as  it  shows  its  head. 
On  this  account  we  are  usually  several 
months  ahead  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  there  is  something  charming 
and  fascinating  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  which  is  food  for  the  brain  and 
soul.  I  missed  it  greatly  since  my  sub¬ 
scription  expired  because  of  absence  from 
home.  c.  F.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

These  little  personal  sentiments  sup¬ 
ply  an  inspiration  and  encouragement 
that  helps  keep  up  the  motor-power  here, 
too.  They  make  pleasure  of  a  work  that  I 
might  otherwise  be  hard  to  keep  up. 


A 


the  First  Year — and 
many  YearsThereafter 


y 


Nfl 


Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  ioolb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non-caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It's 
FREE! 


S/LVERfetB 

LIMESTONE 


The 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL 

DEALERS 


For 
Many 
Years 
The  Old 
Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

has  given  comfort,  real  protection  on  the 
coldest  days  and  good  service  to  thous¬ 
ands.  Manufactured  to  stand  rough  wear 
of  strong  knit  cloth  that  will  not  rip, 
ravel  or  tear,  with  wool  fleece  lining  knit 
in,  cut  to  fit  the  body  snugly  without 
binding,  and  well  finished  with  seams 
braid  bound — a  real  working  garment 
throughout. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles— 
jacket  with  or  without  collar  and  vest . 


--  orwivt,  i  wrarAii  x 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  ‘‘GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Established  1842. 

0.  W .  Ingertoll,  246  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in- 1  WRENCH 

Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


■MB 


Guaranteed 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nu 

Send  $1.00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Oh 


KjTSELMAN  FEN 


KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE, 


CORN  HUSKER 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  Iiterat 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  ^Chicopee  Falls,  Mi 


ROOFING 
\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
,  ’  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.35.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  0NLY$P° 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paint9,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  A  117 
PORTABLE  WOOD  9/t  ff 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 

Guaranteed  /T\  £rices\  H-  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers — money  Qaver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOQ 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Kordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Farmers  and  Motorists 

I  was  interested  in  the  complaint  about 
roadside  stands  by  a  Pennsylvania  woman 
on  page  1293.  I  do  not  run  a  roadside 
stand,  but  I  live  in  a  large  farmhouse  on 
one  of  the  State  roads  in  Vermont.  I 
often  wonder  if  many  of  the  auto  parties 
appreciate  what  they  ask  for  and  get 
when  thev  are  traveling.  I  carry  heavy 
pails  of  water  to  the  door  for  their  cars, 
furnish  a  pitcher  of  water  and  glasses  for 
the  parties,  telephone  the  garage,  loan 
them  a  flashlight  or  may  be  a  lantern, 
all  this  for  only  a  thank  you.  All  this 
takes  time,  then  when  we  charge  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  milk  or  vegetables  some 
folks  squeal.  The  man  who  charged  15 
cents  for  a  quart  of  milk,  had  a  quart 
cup  and  four  tumblers  to  wash  besides 
the  time  of  waiting  on  the  party.  I 
wish  this  party  from  Pennsylvania  would 
think  this  over  and  see  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  have  hard-working  people  wait  on 
them  for  nothing  while  they  are  pleasure 
riding.  A.  F. 

The  Size  of  a  Potato  Load 

One  of  the  men  in  my  employ  tells  me 
that  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  a  team  of  ordinary 
horses  hauling  60  barrels  of  potatoes  to 
a  load!  Here  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  ordinary  load  is  16  barrels  and  teams 
do  not  make  any  too  easy  work  of  that 
on  dirt  roads.  In  addition  the  roads 
of  Maine  are  hilly,  while  here  they  are 
level,  so  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  any  but  a  super-team  can  pull  such 
loads  and  up  hill,  too.  I  am  afraid  I 
didn’t  believe  the  statement  and  stated 
so,  but  as  I  am  assured  it  is  a  fact  I  am 
passing  is  along  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  to  verify  it.  Sixty  barrels  of  pota¬ 
toes  Avill  weigh  close  to  six  tons  count¬ 
ing  in  the  weight  of  driver,  wagon,  bar¬ 
rels  and  potatoes,  so  for  an  ordinary  team 
to  haul  such  a  load  up  and  down  hill  on 
a  dirt  road  seems  impossible  to  me.  Yet 
even  so  I  am  further  assured  that  a  load 
of  100  barrels  of  potatoes  is  sometimes 
seen  with  still  but  one  team  in  front! 
I  have  lived  a  good  while,  traveled  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  world,  but  have  never 
yet  seen  (or  heard  until  now)  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  common  sight  in  a  particular  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  team  to  haul  any  such  loads  on 
a  dirt  road  and  a  hilly  one,  too.  Tell  me 
if  my  education  in  this  respect  at  least 
has  been  neglected.  A.  T.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — Maine  has  produced  some 
great  men  and  also,  we  presume,  some 
fine  horses,  but  this  story  seems  too  good 
to  be  true.  As  the  story  comes  from 
Maine  we  must  go  to  that  State  for  the 
answer.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  plenty  of 
Maine  readers,  and  they  will  settle  it  for 
us.  If  it  is  common  for  a  team  of  Maine 
horses  tq  haul  60  barrels  of  potatoes  at 
a  load  there  is  little  need  of  trucks  in 
that  State. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


c 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


A  SINGLE  man  wanted  oil  dairy  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  good  milker , 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wages  During  Disability 

When  a  man  on  the  farm  is  hired  by 
the  year,  and  meets  with  an  accident  at 
work,  can  a  boss  stop  his  wages  during 
disability?  G- J- 

New  York. 

The  answer  to  your  question  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  contract  of  hire. 
Unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  con¬ 
trary  one  can  only  expect  pay  for  the 
time  he  works.  N.  T. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Pour  Syracuse.  N.  V. 

CIDER  APPLES  Wanted  and  carloads. 

JOHN  F.  WILKEN8,  Feekskill,  R.  Y.  Tel  — Peekskill,  21-F-4 

CORD  WOOD  Wanted  Westes6h  o  r  e  Railway. 

THE  PORISKILL  FARMS,  HARRINGTON  PARK,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  milking  machine  used;  year 
a  round  job  for  right  man;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7698,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  country  place,  general 
work;  Jersey  license.  A.  L.  CANF'IELD, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  manager  for  a  country  estate  of  80 
acres  near  Philadelphia;  7-room  cottage,  batn; 
garden,  milk,  coal,  electric  light  furnished; 
applicant  must  understand  dairy,  chickens,  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  flower  garden;  state  number 
in  family,  age  of  children,  nationality,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary  desired,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7719,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


TWO  farm  hands  wanted;  good  milkers,  reliable 
single  men,  no  boozers,  to  work  on  dairy  tarm, 
all  year  around  job;  Holstein  cattle,  up-to-date 
barns;  good  room  and  board;  wages  $50  per 
month  and  board;  want  men  November  1.  ED¬ 
WARD  S.  CONE,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  a  South  Jer¬ 
sey  fruit  farm,  45  acres;  peaches  and  apples, 
all  machine  worked,  no  stock;  a  man  not  at  raid 
of  work  and  capable  of  superintending  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  fruit;  a  good  chance  for  the  right 
man  if  satisfactory;  a  salary  and  a  percentage 
after  first  year;  I  alfeo  want  a  tractor  and 
truck  driver;  commence  February  15-March  1, 
1926  or  sooner.  L.  M.  PARKHITRST,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker:  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Lister  County),  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wif'e  wanted  immediately;  man  for 
outside  work  such  as  care  of  chickens,  one 
cow,  etc.;  woman  for  general  housework;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  family  of  two-  a  d  'l1  *  *  a  "  dT  * 'VJ? 
children;  experience  necessary.  ADVLUIibliK 
7720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  a  modern  suburban- 
home  of  two  adults,  to  assist  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  routine  of  housework  including  laundry; 
near  New  York  City.  BOX  201.  Demarest,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Responsible  woman  for  housework 
in  country;  no  laundry;  cheerful,  willing  dis¬ 
position  the  chief  requirement;  $65  a  month. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  P.  DeMOTT,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  fully  experienced  and  successful 
trucker  or  gardener  for  a  large  State  institu¬ 
tion;  reliable  references  must  be  furnished. 
VERTISER  7716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AD- 


A  YOUNG  married  man  to  take  care  of  a  15- 
cow  dairy  and  help  around  farm;  lower  West¬ 
chester;  good  place;  $80  and  monthly  increase. 
ADVERTISER  7726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woodcbopper  for  about  200  cords. 
OTTO  SUPPLY,  Box  123,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced;  steady 
position,  modern  equipment;'  $60  month  and 
hoard;  send  references.  BOX  294,  St.  James, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  family  of  three,  in 
country;  house  has  all  modern  improvements; 
must  be  good  plain  cook;  wages  reasonable- 
state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7728, 


GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster,  permanent  position,  com 
fortable  house;  good  horsemanship  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  machinery  essential:  wife  willing 
to  board  one  or  two  men.  ADVERTISER  7729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand,  single,  to  assist-  working  fore 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  room  and^board; 
steady  work;  $45  Winter  months,  $55 
Spring  on.  Write  BOX  X,  Golden’s  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  cooking  and  gem 
housework;  all  improvements  including  i 
situated  in  town;  good  home;  wages  $60 
month.  BOX  408,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  test  cow  milker  and  a  creai 
man  to  work  at  the  College  Farm,  New  Br 
wick,  N.  J.;  must  be  single,  of'  good  chara< 
good  milkers  and  willing  to  work;  age  ) 
21-30,  salary  $100  per  month  without  board ; 
ply  to  FRED  GAUNTT. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  American  woman, 

cook,  to  keep  house;  owner  comes  week-ends 
through  the  Winter;  one  mile  to  village;  Or 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  home  for  right  party; 
references,  age  and  wages  expected.  AID 
TISER  7735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  good  all  round  fai 
married;  hay,  dairy,  fruit,  grapes;  m< 
farm,  Southern  New  Jersey,  all  conveniences; 
wife  to  board  help;  references  required; 
salary  expected;  good  opportunities.  DR.  j\ 
ZELLA,  340  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  handy,  carpenter,  painter,  (45),  milk 
some;  $60  month,  good  room,  laundry;  perma¬ 
nent.  THOMAS  PROCTOR,  R.  3,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  couple;  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  live  stock,  bandy  tools; 
wife,  cook,  housework;  would  go  south.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm;  man.  gc 
farming;  wife,  housekeeping  for  small 
family;  horse,  cow,  poultry;  state  age.  e: 
ence,  wages;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  life  experience 
all  branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  fine 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7677,  c £ 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  commercial  poultry  farm 
by  young  American,  18  years  old,  with  some 
experience.  WILLIS  SHULL,  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Room  7,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  desires  position; 

references.  ADVERTISER  7694  care  1 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  20  years’  e 
ence;  A.  R.  and  registered  stock;  will 
help.  ADVERTISER  7704,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


STEADY  work,  farmer, 
tractor,  handy  with 
timber.  ADVERTISER 
Yorker. 


woodsman, 
tools,  cut 
7706,  care 


drive  1 
cord 
Rural 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good,  reliable  married  man  with 
small  family  for  general  farm  work,  also  to 
be  in  position  to  board  a  man  when  necessary; 
position  now  open:  state  wages  required  in  first 
letter.  A.  S.  CORTEX. YOU,  87  West  Mam  St., 
Somerville,  N.  J.  _ _ 

W  A  NTFD — Farmer,  $50  month  and  privileges; 

state  qualifications.  F.  KENT,  235  Chestnut 
St..  Kearny,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  raa 
life  experience  all  branches;  capable, 


worthy;  references. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  7712, 


COMPANION,  nurse,  trained,  capable, 
ant,  understands  massage,  colonic  in 
desires  case  going  south  for  Winter;  r 
$25  week.  ADVERTISER  7713,  care  Ru 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  good  all 
ing  for  work  on  a  farm; 
as  soon  as  you  can?  MR. 
Emerson,  N.  J. 


around  farmer, 
will  you  please 
JOHN  W.  LAI 


ORCHARD  expert  pruner,  fully  experienced,  de- 
sires  position,  young  orchards  a  specialty; 
state  wages  and  conditions.  ERNEST  SCHMIDT, 
Eagleville,  Pa.  ^ 

AN  EDUCATED  and  widely  experienced  orchard-  ™ 
1st,  who  is  single,  aged  28,  and  genuinely 
interested  in  his  profession,  desires  a  position 
as  working  foreman  or  manager  of  a  good  fruit  F 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7717,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  0 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test  cow  ° 
milker,  good  butter-maker;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD  wishes  position;  references.  E. 

WICK  SON,  Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  “ 

YOUNG  man,  farm  bred,  10  years  business  ex-  w 

perience  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  7730, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  B 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  desires  B 
position  on  private  plant;  best  of  reference.  — 
ADVERTISER  7731,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker.  g 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  understands  ? 

incubation  to  egg  production;  practical,  col-  J, 
lege  training,  references.  ADVERTISER  7732,  ; 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  s 

FARM  hand,  47,  single,  wants  place  November  _ 
1,  general  farm  and  poultry  experience;  handy 
with  tools,  pumps  and  heating  systems;  run 
car;  reference;  near  New  York  City.  GEORGE 

J.  MARSH,  Hamlin,  N.  Y.  \ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  42,  desires  position  as  p 
working  manager  on  private  or  commercial 
plant  near  New  York;  thoroughly  experienced  L 
in  all  branches;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ,, 

200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  C  EVANS,  1004  ] 

Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  good  dairy  £ 

farm  in  Herkimer  County,  of  173  acres;  also  _ 
25  head  of  cattle,  orchard  of  80  trees;  sightly  j 
location.  ADVERTISER  7663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  F 

_ _ —  i 

SOUTH  Delaware  Riverside  village  farm;  money-  1  - 
maker;  price  $2,000,  cash  $500.  AD\  ERTIS-  1 
ER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  GOOD  dairy  farm  In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
rent;  the  place  wi'.l  be  rented  this  Winter 
for  a  small  rental  and  there  is  employment  for 
the  tenant  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  <700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 107-acre  farm  in  Maryland;  good 
land  and  good  location;  price  $0,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — Splendid  115-acre  Orange 
County  farm,  new  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  It.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  trade  my  225-acre,  22-cow  dairy  for  small¬ 
er  farm;  full  particulars.  E.  HALLOCK, 

Machias  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  or  to  work  on  shares  140-acre  farm 
with  all  machinery;  chicken  business  on  side; 

800  chickens,  5,000  incubator;  eight  miles  from 
two  large  towns;  right  next  to  State  road; 
would  like  to  hear  from  a  reliable  ajul  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  and  farm  married  man.  JOSEPH 
WALLISII,  134  E.  Lincoln  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

DAIRY  for  sale  in  Florida;  20  acres,  lake,  7- 
room  house,  new  barn,  milk  house,  60-ft.  pout- 
trv  houses;  20  head  Jerseys:  milks  sells  for  2o 
cents;  200  hens,  eggs  80  cents;  main  road;  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  C.  E.  BIDEWELL,  Deland,  Fla. 

PAYING  poultry  farm,  25  acres,  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  nice  4-room  bungalow,  nearly  new  houses 
for  500  fowls,  6  brooder  houses,  grain  room, 
garage,  incubator,  4-stove  brooders,  100  pullets, 

’  firewood;  price  $2,500,  terms.  HAROLD  L. 

)  BROWN,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

‘  FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
j  port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

t  EXCELLENT  opportunity — Tenant  wanted  on 
farm  rent  free;  merely  desire  someone  on 
>  place;  mav  work  farm  if  you  like  and  keep 
profit.  ADVERTISER  7722,  care  Rural  New- 
1  Yorker. 

1  FOR  SALE — 'Six-room  bungalow  near  Elmer  not 

far  from  Harding  highway;  buses  run  on  high- 
t  way:  possession;  send  for  photo.  ELTON  J. 
t  NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

6  ■"  "■  "  — 

FOR  SAI/E — Prosperous  retail  dairy,  modern 
equipment;  sales  $18,000  yearly;  18  tested 

1  cows;  unusual  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  7723, 
il  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  FOR  SALE — Large  house,  three  acres,  store 
and  gas  station;  State  road;  suitable  for 
d  boarders;  have  other  business.  E.  SMITH,  Bots- 
r-  ford,  Conn. 

WANTED  Few  reasonable  acres,  woodland  or 
i,  cultivated.  JACOBSON,  130  Noll  St.,  Brook- 

1,  lyn,  N.  Y. 

A  PRODUCTIVE  100-aere  farm  you  would  like 
—  to  own;  on  State  concrete  road,  heavy  traffic; 

i-  large  stone  house,  deep  pine  lawn;  a  "bargain. 

;  ADVERTISER  7725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-e  PROPElf)^  for  sale  consisting  of  10-room 
house,  in  good  repair,  about  two  acres  of  land, 
artesian  well,  telephone  and  electricity  avail- 
t-  able,  graded  school  within  five  minutes  walk, 

R  house  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  hath;  ex- 

•,  eellent  place  for  the  production  of  small  fruit 

s'-  and  poultry;  location,  Allamuchy,  Warren  Co., 
N.  J..  about  50  miles  west  of  New  York  City, 

—  near  Hackettstown  on  improved  highway; 

i-  price  $5,000,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage, 
y  Apply  ARTHUR  BANKS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

112  ACRES,  crops,  tools,  stock:  inquire  of 
—  owner;  price  $5,500.  BOX  208  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

1*  - — - — - — - 

FOR  SAXE  or  rent,  New  Jersey  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  65  acres,  house,  barn,  chickens  and 
brooder  houses;  located  on  main  road;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  VIKTOR  JADOWSKI,  Allen¬ 
town,  N.  ,T. 

FOR  SAXE — A  280-acre  farm  situated  in  Hun¬ 
tington  County,  Ind. ;  splendidly  improved : 
an  excellent  tract  of  land;  good  location;  good 
roads;  well  suited  to  dairying  or  general  agri¬ 
culture;  easy  payments.  Address  JOHN  W. 
KREITZER,  Guardian,  301-302  Dayton  Savings 
and  Trust  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FARM  of  100  acres  at  a  sacrifice;  every¬ 
thing  included;  excellent  buildings.  ALXEN 
HITS,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

SAXE — Two  acres  land,  new  eight-room 
house,  improvements,  garage,  hennery;  100 
from  New  York  City;  $4,500.  ADVER- 
R  7718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SAXE  or  exchange  for  small  place  near 
village,  one  of  the  best  fruit  and  dairy  farms 
l  the  nortli  .shore  between  Boston  and  New- 
nryport;  100  acres,  two  houses,  two  barns, 
her  buildings.  ADVERTISER  7733,  care 
ural  New-Yorker. 

OR  SAXE  or  rent,  5-acre  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  excellent.  5-room  house,  barn,  garage 
nd  chicken  coops;  l1,':  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
on.  BOX  347,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  X.  I., 

.  Y. 

'ARM,  cheap,  near  markets,  county;  descrip¬ 
tion.  price.  ROGERS,  840  Washington  Ave., 
rooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AXE — Near  Wilmington  and  Delaware  Univer¬ 
sity,  100  .acres,  fertile;  40  in  choice  apples, 
oung  trees,  prime  of  bearing;  8  Woodland; 
[>ring  water;  colonial  stone  house;  large  barn; 

'  desired  65  additional  acres,  with  stream  and 
tone  buildings;  mild  climate,  short  Winters. 
[.  M.  MITCHEXX,  Owner,  ITockessin,  Del. 

lCREAGE  for  farm,  Westchester  County  or 
Long  Island;  reasonable;  state  full  particulars 
nd  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER  7734,  care 
tural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


OSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
n  the  envelope  or  off;  hank  and  other  refer- 
nees.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
onkers,  N.  Y. 

IONEY — New  crop,  better  than  ever,  try  an 
order;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2  post¬ 
aid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
pring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’OSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
3AYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $0;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50 • 
linber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
?4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here.  * 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  if,  gal.,  $1.50: 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

•SLEEP  on  f'resh-pieked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 1 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
rover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order,  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  quarts,  or 
four  sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  X.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ONEY — Bendenton  brand,  best  in  the  land;  5- 
lb.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10.  BEN.T. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT 
60  lbs.  here, 
Wilawana,  Pa. 


honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
$6.  WOODWARD 


$1  imstpaid; 
&  ELLIOTT, 


WANTED  to  buy  large  Incubators  of  modern 
make  or  sections,  also  metal  trap  nests.  THE 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  B.  ALXEN,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  extracted,  00-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7  70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover, 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover, 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SAT.E — Reliance  crusher  with  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  1GNACE  SCHMIDT,  Box  23,  Bernnrds- 
ville,  N.  J. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

1,800-EGG  Candee,  $150;  plain  trays,  latest 
style  heater;  extra  sections,  $35  each;  crated 
f.o.b.  cars;  144-egg  Cyphers,  $15.  LAWRENCE 
W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  by  truck  load 
BIRNEY,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


for  sale.  DR. 


free  December  1  or  sooner;  experienced  poultry 
and  general  farming;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  only 
best  boarding  conditions  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  truck  farm.  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  on  shares;  day  work  furnished  in  addi¬ 
tion;  all  equipment  furnished  if  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7724.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One-horse  Hercules  stump  puller; 

state  price  and  condition.  FRED  HUTH, 
Esopus,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED1 — Second-hand  incubator,  3,000-egg. 

single  deck  Newtown  preferred.  ACRE- 
BRIDGE  FARM,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

BABY  dresses  of  flaxon  cloth,  hand  embroidered, 
lace  trimmed,  $1.  MRS  HAZEL  LAMB,  R. 
D.  2,  Richford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  Protestant  farm  home  for  10- 
year-old  boy,  near  good  school.  ADVERTISER 
7715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  hundred  tons 
STRONGHEART  FARM,  Brandon, 


fine  hay. 
Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new  Royal  vacuum 
cleaner  for  32-volt  plant;  used  six  times;  fire 
destroyed  our  plant;  now  using  town  electricity; 
will  sell  for  $40,  cost  $58.  STRONGHEART 
FARM,  Brandon,  Vt. 

HONEY — Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  60 
lbs  here,  dark  clover.  $7.20;  buckwheat,  S6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


Hooker,  Calif. 

Mishawaka  Rubber 
&  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 

Mishavraka,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  buying  your 
“Ball-Band”  Mishko  Sole  Shoes  and 
would  like  to  know  if  you  make  the 
same  line  of  shoes  in  children’s 
sizes.  We  find  them  the  longest  wear¬ 
ing,  most  comfortable  shoe  for  any 
price,  and  surely  the  price  is  more 
than  reasonable. 

I  have  also  worn  “Ball-Band” 
(Red  Ball)  Boots,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Mishko  Shoes  lead  in  work 
shoes  the  same  as  the  Red  Ball  Boots 
lead  among  rubbers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  Mohr 


This  “Ball-Band”  Work  Shoe  wears  like  Iron 


Because  it  has  the  Mishko  Sole 
with  a  full -grain  leather  top 


Here’s  a  shoe  that  will  last  you  long  after  most  shoes  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  will  give  you  foot  comfort  and  free¬ 
dom  all  the  while. 

It’s  comfortable  and  easy  on  the  feet,  with  a  soft,  pliable 
leather  top  and  a  tough,  flexible,  waterproof  sole  that  gets  its 
durability  from  good  materials  and  honest  workmanship. 

The  sole  is  a  special  “Ball-Band”  product,  more  durable 
than  sole  leather,  and  is  found  only  on  Mishko  shoes. 

This  is  the  famous  Mishko  Sole  Shoe,  a  genuine 
“Ball-Band”  product,  with  the  lied  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

The  Mishko  soles  soften  the  going  of  heavy  treads  on 
hard,  rough  ground.  You  can  follow  a  plow  or  harrow  all 
day  and  come  home  without  blistered  feet.  Stones,  gravel, 
concrete,  cinders — these  make  little  impression  on  Mishko 
soles. 

A  FREE  BOOKLET 
“More  Days  Wear” 

If  the  stores  where  you  usually  buy  do  not  sell 
"Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear,  write 
us.  We  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear”, 
shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light  Rubbers, 

Galoshes,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool  Boots  and 
Socks — something  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


BALL -BAND 


Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Good  fit  means  good  wear,  good  looks 
and  foot  comfort 

Fit!  That  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  Mishko  shoe. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  craftsmen  to  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  human  foot. 

That  means  foot  comfort  all  day  long,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
even  the  ground.  It  means  longer  wear  for  each  pair  and 
that  saves  you  money. 

Wear  Mishko  Sole  Shoes  and  you’ll  be  impressed  with 
how  much  longer  they  will  last  you  and  how  much  more 
comfortable  they  are. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  MISHKO,  but  there  is  only 
one  genuine  —  you  can  always  identify  it  by  the  name 
MISHKO  on  the  sole,  and  the  Red  Ball  on  the  heel. 


For  over  a  quarter  century  the  sign 
of  quality  in  woolen  and 
rubber  footwear 


Over  ten  million  people  who  have  to  be  out  in  wet,  cold 
weather,  have  found  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on  woolen 
and  rubber  footwear  absolute  assurance  of  dry,  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  feet.  You  will  find  that  same  Red  Ball  on  Mishko 
Shoes  equally  certain  assurance  of  foot  protection  for  every¬ 
day  wear.  The  Mishko  Shoe  is  a  part  of  the  well  known 
“Ball-Band”  line,  which  includes  Boots,  Arctics,  Rubbers, 
Galoshes,  Sport  Shoes — everything  in  rubber  and 
woolen  footwear.  The  “Bali-Band”  Short  Boot  is 
illustrated  on  the  right  —  a  serviceable  boot  for 
men  on  the  farm,  in  the  dairy,  and  every  place 
where  you  need  such  protection. 


Look  for  the 

RED  BALL 


We  make  nothing  but  footvvear 
and  we  know  how 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &.  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 
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The  Better  Buick  is  More  Powerful .  The 
new  60  and  75  horsepower  Buick  Valve- 
in-Head  engines  are  superior  in  power. 
They  take  tough  hills  in  high,  push  right 
through  deep  mud  or  gravel,  and  provide 
a  clean,  instantaneous  get-away,  when¬ 
ever  needed. 

More  Economical.  Better  Buick  operating 
parts,  all  of  them,  are  now  protected  from 
the  dirt  and  wear  that  bring  repair  bills. 
Buick  is  the  only  car  with  the  “Sealed 
Chassis”  and  the  “Triple  Sealed  Engine” 
(air  cleaner,  gasoline  filter,  and  oil  filter). 


A  nd  Easier  and  Safer  to  Drive.  Controlla¬ 
ble  Beam  Headlights  make  night  driving 
safe.  Automatic  Heat  Control  makes 
cold  engines  start  easily  and  run  smoothly. 
Buick  rtieclianical  4-wheel  brakes  give 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Flint  *  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  •  Michigan 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  of 

Cities— Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in-Head  MotorCars 


"A /TEN  who  know  motor  cars, 
and  who  examine  the  Better 
Buick,  find  many  features  of 
superiority  and  of  extra  value. 


the  same  added  security  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  Two  years’  use  on  400,000 
Buicks  has  more  than  proved  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Buick  type  of  brake.  And  the 
Better  Buick  steering  gear  is  the  easiest, 
safest,  and  most  expensive  type  ever  built. 


Buick  has  added  power  to  Buick  power, 
safety  to  Buick  safety,  and  reliability  to 
the  sturdy  Buick  chassis.  Buick  has  built 
the  motor  car  that  offers  the  most  today 
in  performance  and  in  value. 


■e® 


Standard 

2-passenger  Roadster 

-  $1125 

Master  2-passenger  Roadster 

$1250 

Six 

5-passenger  Touring 
2-passenger  Coupe 
5-pass,  two-door  Sedan 

-  1150 

-  1195 

-  1195 

StX  5-passenger  Touring 

5-pass,  two-door  Sedan  - 

1295 

1395 

5-pass,  four-door  Sedan 

-  1295 

5-pass,  four-door  Sedan  - 

1495 

4-passenger  Coupe  - 

-  1275 

4-passenger  Coupe  - 

1795 

AU  prices  /. 

o.  b.  Buick  factories.  Government  tax  to  be  added. 

7-passenger  Sedan  -  -  $1995 

5-passenger  Brougham  -  1925 

3-pass.  Sport  Roadster  -  1495 

5-pass.  Sport  Touring  -  1525 

3-pas>.  Country  Club  -  1765 


^^ferBUICK 


/ 
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The  Radio  Goes  to  College  in  Kansas 


STATE-WIDE  CAMPUS.—1 The  larg¬ 
est  class-room  in  the  world  is  the 
■State  of  Kansas.  Within  its  200  by 
400-mile  boundaries  are  scattered 
comfortable  seats  and  desks  at 
which  the  pupils  sit.  Some  are  in 
overalls  and  aprons.  Others  in  business  suits  are 
smoking  their  evening  cigars.  There  are  only  two 
things  in  common  among  the  individuals  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  largest  single  class  of  students  ever  as¬ 
sembled  for  self-improvement — their  curiosity  for 
knowledge  and  their  proximity  to  a  radio  set.  The 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  within  a  span 
of  two  years  has  literally  spread  her  campus  over 
the  State.  It  all  started  in  a  very  small  way  back 
in  1923,  when  the  extension  workers  at 
the  college  decided  to  harness  radio  as 
a  means  of  disseminating  timely  agri¬ 
cultural  information.  A  nearby  sta¬ 
tion  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  first  College  of  the  Air  opened  its 
isky  windows.  The  spontaneous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  innovation  was  attested 
by  the  deluge  of  complimentary  letters 
penned  by  Kansas  farmers.  The  term 
lasted  for  10  weeks,  during  which  time 
more  than  1,000  enrolled.  Half  of  this 
number  successfully  completed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  courses  each,  and  were 
granted  certificates.  The  experiment 
was  such  a  conclusive  success  that  a 
fine  new  college  radio  station  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  extension 
force  by  the  Kansas  taxpayers.  Then 
other  experiments  in  the  field  of  radio 
education  followed  rapidly. 

INTERESTING  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

— “'What  about  the  boys  and  girls?” 
asked  Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  college.  They  are  the 
best  crops  that  any  Kansas  farmer  can 
grow.  Why  not  give  them  the  benefit 
of  our  teachers?  The  result  was  a  30- 
minute  daily  rural  school  program 
featuring  music  lessons,  inspirational 
talks,  an  agricultural  primer  and  cal¬ 
isthenics.  It,  too,  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess. 

HOM1E  ECONOMICS.— In  response 
to  a  persistent  demand  from  Kansas 
farm  women  a  housewives’  half-hour 
was  added  to  the  morning  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  Amy  Kelly,  bead 
of  home  economics  extension  work,  an 
informal  chatty  30  minutes  of  gossip 
about  children,  menus,  styles,  and 
household  affairs  shaped  itself.  The 
3-H  program  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  from  Station  KSAC. 

CREDIT  COURSES.— Heartened  by 
thousands  of  messages  of  commenda¬ 
tion  last  year  the  colloge  station  went 
on  the  air  again  in  October  of  this 
Fall  with  several  new  features.  Most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  addition  of 
10  college  credit  courses,  making  avail¬ 


jects  are:  Monday,  book  review:  current  events; 
Tuesday,  better  speech,  etiquette;  Wednesday,  sports, 
inventions:  Thursday,  music,  art:  Friday,  travelog, 
speaking  in  public.  The  40  extension  courses  cover¬ 
ing  the  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  general  science  are  offered  without 
credit.  Enrollments  last  year  totalled  3,000.  Nearly 
half  of  the  number  took  examinations  over  the  work 
and  were  granted  certificates. 

FARM  RESULTS.— Just  what  radio  is  bringing 
about  in  Kansas  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
is  plainly  evidenced  on  many  farms.  L.  E.  Willough¬ 
by,  crop  specialist,  at  the  college,  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  radio  ‘‘sold”  Sweet  clover  to  the  State 
more  effectively  in  three  months  than  he  had  anti- 


Tke  Twin  Radio  Towers  'Which  Stand  on  the  Brow  of  College  Hill  Give  the 
Campus  a  Business-like  Atmosphere.  Fig.  521. 


The  Station  KSAC  Studio  from  Whence  the  College  Faculty  Pirn 
Facts  as  Well  as  Music  and  Mirth  into  the  Air.  Fig.  522. 


able  27  college  credits,  equivalent  to  the  average 
student’s  residence  ‘school  year’s  work.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  covers  a  period  of  tliree  months  and  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  home  study  work,  making  it  as  fully 
adequate  as  the  regular  college  instruction.  The 
courses  are  general  psychology,  3  semester  credits; 
business  English,  3  credits;  educational  sociology,  3 
credits;  community  organization,  2  credits;  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  3  credits;  sociology,  3  credits;  eco¬ 
nomics,  3  credits;  agricultural  journalism,  1  credit; 
educational  psychology,  3  credits;  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  3  credits.  This  is  the  first  elaborate  attempt 
of  any  school  to  take  the  college  to  students  unable 
for  various  reasons  to  attend.  The  experiment  is 
being  carefully  watched  by  educators  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  many  of  whom  are  optimistic  concerning  its 
practicability.  The  response  received  since  the  Fall 
courses  were  announced  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  Kansas  College  of  the  Air. 

EXTENSION  COURSES.— “Let’s  have  more  self- 
improvement  programs  for  town  folks.”  was  the  cry 
last  Winter.  This  Fall  the  air  college  starts  the 
evening  broadcast  with  two  seven-minute  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  Talks.”  The  range  of  general  interest  sub¬ 


cipated  in  doing  it  by  ordinary  extension  methods 
in  five  years.  Kansas  soil  has  lost  one-third  of  its 
fertility  in  less  than  a  half  century.  Sweet  clover 
will  put  is  back,  the  fertility  experts  say.  Score 
number  one  for  radio.  Kansas  grows  a  lot  of  corn. 
The  rough  starchy  type  of  ears  with  deeply  indented 
kernels  are  usually  selected  for  seed,  despite  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  tests  show  the  smooth,  glossy 
type  to  yield  on  an  average  10  bushels  to  the  acre 
more.  The  KSAC  radio  is  given  much  credit  for 
helping  establish  this  practice.  Ivanota  oats,  which 
outyields  its  nearest  competitor  by  an  average  of  six 
bushels,  was  to  a  large  extent  introduced  over  the 
air.  A  campaign  against  the  pocket  gopher,  prairie 
dog  and  rat,  the  rodent  pests  that  cost  the  Kansas 
farmer  almost  as  much  as  taxes,  has  been  directed 
by  radio.  The  veterinarians  have  answered  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions  through  the  noon-dav  question 
box,  offering  timely  advice  during  epidemics  of  live 
stock  sickness.  College  dairymen,  poultry  men,  mar¬ 
keting  specialists,  and  animal  husbandrymen  have 
all  had  at  least  one  chance  a  week  to  put  a  timely 
message  into  the  air. 

REACHING  THE  MANY.— How  roanv  farmers 


do  you  estimate  listen  in  regularly?  is  an  often 
asked  question.  A  survey  made  last  Winter  showed 
approximately  one-fourtli  of  the  160,000  Kansas 
farms  equipped  with  sets.  That  number  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  be  doubled  by  Christmas.  Five  thousand 
farmers  have  signed  their  names  to  letters  stating 
that  they  listen  to  Station  KSAC  regularly.  The  col¬ 
lege  radio  staff  ventures  the  guess  that  there  is  an 
average  of  10.000  who  hear  most  of  the  programs, 
not  counting  townspeople  or  farmers  from  other 
States.  Faculty  members  accustomed  to  talking  to 
small  classes  find  an  inspiration  in  reaching  large 
numbers  with  their  message.  They  give  freely  from 
their  already  crowded  teaching  schedule  all  the  time 
requested  for  radio  activity.  Along  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  expediency  of  teaching  by 
radio  should  be  mentioned  the  economy 
of  the  method.  Only  $1,000  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  radio  for  the  fiscal  year.  rL’he 
program  is  directed  and  announced  by 
the  extension  editor  who  carries  his 
other  duties  as  well.  The  material 
broadcast  is  contributed  by  regularly 
employed  faculty  members.  Operation 
of  the  station  and  mechanical  mainten¬ 
ance  are  practically  the  only  items  of 
expense.  The  cost  of  radio  contacts 
in  college  extension  work  are  many 
times  lower  than  those  made  by  any 
other  educational  facility.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  method  is  chiefly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  number  of  favorable  com¬ 
ments  received  from  the  large,  newly 
acquired,  cosmopolitan  student  body  of 
the  Kansas  State  College. 

WIDESPREAD  INTEREST.  —  It’s 
the  farmers  themselves  who  have  sold 
radio  on  the  farm.  A  class  of  folks 
seldom  “the  first  by  whom  the  new  is 
tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  throw  the  old 
aside”  have  lined  up  practically  solid 
for  radio.  They  talk  it  as  they  pass 
on  the  road,  at  community  meetings, 
at  the  harvest  meals,  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ner  and  over  the  phone.  These  facts 
were  made  evident  on  a  trip  across 
several  counties  where  the  big  feeder, 
the  upland  tenant,  the  wheat,  fruit  and 
spud  grower  and  general  farmer  were 
visited,  just  as  they  came,  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  In  Western  Kansas,  that 
sprawling  fringe  of  the  Great  American 
Desert,  where  moisture  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  and  where 
money  isn't  always  too  plentiful,  it’s  a 
common  practice  for  one  rancher  with 
a  good  receiving  set  to  run  wires  to  a 
nearby  barb  wire  fence,  which  neigh¬ 
bors  for  miles  around  tap  with  loud 
speakers.  Perry  Brown,  a  Sherman 
County  cattleman,  introduced  this  in¬ 
novation  to  the  semi-arid  West,  last 
Fall. 

TELEPHONE  CO-OPER ATTON.  — 
Down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
a  local  telephone  company  puts  the  col¬ 
lege  program  over  the  rural  lines  to  300  subscribers 
supplied  with  loud  speakers.  The  manager,  G.  A. 
Gustafson,  testified  to  the  fact  that  his  system  is 
not  only  practical,  but  profitable.  lie  charges  $1 
per  month  for  the  service.  Every  fourth  or  fifth 
farmhouse  in  the  State  has  an  aerial  on  it.  From 
these  radio  owners  come  many  bald  statements  of 
concrete  savings  netted  them  by  attending  the  “big 
class”  in  college  agriculture.  When  the  farm  sta¬ 
tion  was  mentioned  K.  C.  Kough  volunteered :  “You 
saved  me  five  good  milk  cows  last  Winter.  Two 
died  before  I  heard  your  veterinarian  talk,  but  I 
followed  instructions  sent  over  the  air  and  .saved 
five  others.” 

FARMERS’  ENDORSEMENT— .George  W.  Stan¬ 
ton,  Marshall  County,  insisted  that  he  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  $50  each  for  the  lectures  which  the 
family  had  heard.  II.  Haas,  Marion  County,  counts 
his  blessings  from  Station  KSAC  in  numbers.  His 
greatest  saving  he  attributes  to  a  drastic  change  of 
hog-feeding  methods.  lie  said:  “In  fattening  hogs, 

T  always  fed  corn  and  white  shorts  in  a  feeder, 
When  we  got  our  radio,  you  folks  talked  us  into 
tankage,  i  tried  this  with  corn  and  shorts  and  the 
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increase  in  gain  was  surprising.  Another  new  prac¬ 
tice  from  which  we  reaped  dividends  this  Summer 
was  the  Kanota  oat  crop,  a  10-bushel  to  the  acre 
better  variety  with  which  we  became  acquainted 
through  radio.”  He  says,  “You  talked  so  much  Sweet 
clover,  that  this  Spring  I  decided  to  sow  10  acres 
every  year  and  build  up  my  farm  as  the  years  go 
by.” 

“The  barium  carbonate  killed  our  rats  and  crows; 
the  question  box  answers  our  questions  and  the 
ladies’  program  puts  balanced  meals  and  better 
dishes  on  our  table,”  is  the  way  F.  P.  Applebaugh, 
Montgomery  County,  summarized  his  experience. 

“I  held  hogs  for  a  higher  price  after  hearing  your 
marketing  specialist’s  explanation  of  the  situation 
and  netted  enough  profit  to  buy  a  good  many  radio 
sets.  We  also  have  ISO  head  of  cattle  ready  to  be 
shipped,  but  took  another  tip  from  Prof.  Green  and 
held  till  Spring  and  a  much  better  price,”  B.  II. 
Niemoller,  Clay  County,  said  in  praise  of  radio. 

It’s  a  dollars  and  cents  proposition,  nine  out  of 
ten  admit.  Nearly  half  of  these  20,000  prairie 
farmers  who  have  been  listening  to  the  college  each 
day  this  Fall,  have  sat  down  and  written  plain,  hon¬ 
est  letters  to  Station  KSAC,  praising  the  service, 
listing  blessings  that,  radio  has  brought  them,  and 
asking  questions  for  the  specialists  to  answer  over 
til 6  air.  SAM  PICKARD. 

Kansas. 


Auto  Hogs  Milk  Cows 

I  AM  enclosing  herewith  clipping  from  news  col¬ 
umn  of  current  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
regarding  some  of  the  liberties  being  taken  by  the 
so-called  “road  hogs,”  but  who  I  think  should  be 
classed  as  common  thieves.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
Mr.  Delk  and  other's  who,  like  him,  desire  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  the  thousands  of  tourists  pass¬ 
ing  through  our  State,  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  courtesy  of  a  camping  place  just  because  a  few 
rascals  are  among  those  who  visit  the  camps.  Nearly 
all  tourists  coming  this  way  are  gentlemen,  but  there 

i  *  *. 

are  enough  of  the  other  kind  to  cause  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  by  which 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  desirable  ones.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  tourists  themselves  might  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  furnish  their  members  with  identification 
cards  which  would  admit  them  to  the  camps.  If 
this  or  some  other  similar  arrangement  cannot  be 
made,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  close  the 
camps.  No  one  wants  to  do  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  decent  tourists,  who  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole,  will  take  hold  of  the 
matter  and  work  out  a  way  to  manage  it. 

Georgia.  w.  l.  Williamson. 

Here  is  the  clipping  referred  to: 

Marietta,  Ga.,  October  12. —  (Special.) — J.  E.  Delk, 
just  south  of  Marietta,  has  closed  his  tourist  camp,  and 
there’s  a  reason.  He  says  that  neighbors  complained 
to  him,  that  while  a  great  majority  of  the  campers  were 
quiet  and  orderly,  some  were  inclined  to  visit  nearby 
henyards,  robbing  them  of  chickens  and  eggs,  and  some 
reported  that  they  even  entered  the  cow  lot  and  milked 
the  cows.  This  was  carrying  “southern  hospitality”  a 
little  too  far,  Cobb  citizens  thought,  and  when  apprized 
of  these  depredations,  Mr.  Delk  voluntarily  closed  the 
camp. 

Mr.  Delk  is  establishing  a  model  camp  at  the  foot 
of  Kennesaw  Mountain  on  the  Dixie  Highway,  but 
states  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  raise  chickens  and 
cows  close  by. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  did  not  know  that  the  situation  was 
quite  so  bad  in  the  South.  These  “tourists”  seem  to 
belong  to  the  migratory  birds  who  travel  north  and 
south  to  Florida  and  return.  When  it  comes  to  en¬ 
tering  a  farmer’s  barn  or  field  and  milking  his  cows 
we  strike  about  the  lowest  depths  of  auto-hog  knav¬ 
ery.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  take  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson's  suggestion  and  form  some  sort  of  a  league 
of  honest  and  respectable  tourists.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  is  worked  out  all  campers  will  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  they  will  find  life  very 
thorny  in  many  sections. 


Burglar  Alarm  for  Henhouse 

Will  you  tell  how  to  wire  a  henhouse  against  thieves, 
so  as  to  have  a  bell  ring  in  the  house  when  a  door  or 
window  is  opened?  c.  L.  F. 

West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

HE  ordinary  way  of  wiring  burglar  alarms  is 
to  use  an  open  electric  circuit  from  two  dry 
batteries,  this  being  closed  by  a  spring  when  win¬ 
dows  or  doors  are  opened  and  a  bell  at  any  desired 
distance  being  rung.  These  springs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  electrical  supply  stores  for  about  25 
cents  each.  Another  type  of  alarm  spring  consists 
of  two  narrow  strips  of  metal,  each  having  one  end 
bent  upward  for  an  inch  or  two.  These  are  mounted 


upon  a  block  with  the  bent-up  ends  in  contact  and 
the  other  ends  connected  with  the  open  circuit.  An 
insulating  plug  of  fiber  or  rubber  is  pushed  between 


c  -Dry  batteries 
d-Be/J 

e-Open  circuit  from  batteries 

Hoic  the  Burglar  Alarm  is  Planned.  Fig.  523 

the  bent-up  ends,  thus  holding  them  apart,  and  the 
plug  is  also  connected  with  a  door  or  window  by 
a  cord.  When  a  door  thus  protected  3s  opened,  the 
insulating,  plug  is  jerked  from  between  the  bent-up 
ends  of  the  metal  ribbons  and  they  come  together, 
closing  the  circuit  and  ringing  the  bell  until  they 
are  separated  again.  Still  another  type  is  called  a 
burglar  alarm  trap  and  consists  of  a  pivoted  lever 
mounted  upon  a  block,  with  the  free  end  held  be¬ 
tween  two  contact  points  by  a  string  and  an  op¬ 
posed  coil  spring.  The  string  is  stretched  across 
any  openings  to  be  guarded.  If  pushed  against,  it 


Another  System  of  Burglar  Alarm,.  Fig.  524 

will  draw  the  lever  over  against  one  contact  point 
and  close  the  circuit.  If  broken  or  cut,  it  will  allow 
the  opposed  coil  spring  to  draw  the  lever  the  other 
way  against  the  other  contact  point,  in  either  case 
ringing  the  alarm  bell.  This  will  guard  an  opening 
with  no  window  but  probably  would  be  difficult  to 
adjust  to  a  bell  outside  of  the  poultry  house. 

The  method  of  wiring  for  these  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  wiring  for  electric  lights.  Two  dry  bat¬ 
teries,  a  door  bell  and  a  simple  switch  conveniently 
located  are  connected  together  and  placed  in  the 
dwelling-house.  Insulated  wires  are  run  from  these 
to  the  poultry-house  and  connected  with  the  farthest 
alarm  spring.  These  wires  are  run  parallel  with 
each  other  and  a  few  inches  apart,  usually  over  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  poultry-house.  The  alarm 
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spring  at  each  intervening  door  or  window’  is  con¬ 
nected  with  these  two  parallel  wires  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  such  a  door  or  window  closes  the  circuit  very 
much  as  turning  the  button  of  an  electric  light  bulb 
does.  A  switch  at  the  house  permits  of  the  cutting 
out  of  the  bell  and  batteries  during  the  daytime. 
The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  the  last  two  of 
the  alarm  springs  described  and  the  method  of  wir¬ 
ing  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Overdoing  the  Billboard  Advertising 

ALL  through  New  England  and  in  fact  other 
Eastern  States  laws  are  being  passed  to  cur¬ 
tail  roadside  advertising.  With  the  development  of 
the  auto  our  country  roads  have  come  to  resemble 
tunnels  or  sluices  through  which,  day  by  day,  is 
poured  a  constant  stream  of  humanity.  Most  of 
these  folks  move  so  fast  that  they  never  note  what 
they  are  passing,  but  the  roadside  advertisers  seem 
to  think  this  long,  living  stream,  must  have  their  eyes 
dazzled.  And  so,  at  every  convenient  place  along 
the  road  are  gaudy  pictures  of  corsets,  pills,  stock¬ 
ings,  clothing — everything  that  man  is  expected  to 
use  for  adorning  his  skin  or  for  filling  it.  It  is  not 
likely  that  anyone  ever  bought  a  corset  or  a  pill  as 
a  result  of  this  advertising,  but  the  dealers  seem  to 
think  they  can  control  the  human  mind  by  shutting 
everything  else  away  from  it.  Thus  they  seek  to 
cover  the  fences  and  buildings,  the  rocks,  the  trees, 
the  hills  and  the  dales  with  their  pictures.  They 
have  greatly  overdone  the  scheme — laid  the  colors 
on  too  thick,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  people 
whose  minds  are  a  little  above  a  circus  poster  are 
revolting  and  expressing  that  revolt  in  demands 
for  preventive  legislation.  Thus  far  such  legislation 
seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  adopting  a  standard 
and  placing  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  some  State 
officer,  who  is  to  use  his  judgment  in  the  matter, 
through  a  system  of  State  license.  In  one  State  the 
billboards  were  not  to  be  permitted  on  the  road  or 
within  350  feet.  The  advertisers  got  around  this  by 
leaving  the  roads  and  putting  up  larger  signs  on  the 
hills — some  distance  back.  In  Connecticut  the  law- 
taxes  advertising  companies  three  cents  a  square  foot 
for  each  outdoor  billboard  sign.  This  law  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  State  Police  Superintendent,  and  he 
has  been  sued  by  several  big  advertising  companies. 
They  claim  the  law  is  unconstitutional  because  it  at¬ 
tempts  “to  prohibit  and  suppress  under  the  guise  of 
taxation,  the  business  of  billboard  advertising.” 
This  is  based  on  the  mistaken  theory  that  all  this 
roadside  advertising  is  ivonderfully  effective.  We 
do  not  think  it  is.  The  advertisers  seem  to  know 
they  are  overdoing  it,  and  that  their  displays  would 
be  far  more  effective  in  books  or  papers  where  peo¬ 
ple  give  them  more  than  a  passing  glance.  We  know 
of  a  number  of  cases  where  particularly  bold  and 
impudent  displays  along  the  road  have  disgusted 
travelers  and  prejudiced  them  against  the  goods. 
They  will  gain  the  ill  will  of  the  traveling  public  if 
they  keep  up  this  practice  of  “maxing  red  ink  with 
the  ozone”  up  to  the  limit.  Public  sentiment  is  grow¬ 
ing  against  them,  and  they  ought  to  recognize  it. 


Did  Not  Understand  “Graft” 

WE  have  given  a  number  of  extracts  from  Vice- 
president  Marshall’s  “Recollections.”  Here 
is  another.  This  book  is  full  of  sharp,  short,  pithy 
suggestions,  that  are  sure  to  provoke  thought.  Mr. 
Marshall  speaks  of  the  way  public  officials  frequent¬ 
ly  conduct  their  business.  "While  he  was  Governor 
of  Indiana,  he  started  an  investigation  of  county  of¬ 
ficials  so  that  he  might  know’  how  public  money  was 
spent.  His  investigators  came  back  from  a  point  in 
'Southern  Indiana  with  a  story  of  one  official  who 
bad  credited  the  county  w’ith  an  item  of  “Graft,  $20.” 
This  was  so  unusual  that  a  personal  investigation 
was  made  and  the  following  story  was  brought  out. 
It  seems  that  the  county  or  tow’nship  wanted  to  buy 
a  new  and  expensive  road-making  machine,  and  the 
officials  called  for  a  trial.  A  number  of  machines 
were  entered  and  after  a  serious  and  careful  ex¬ 
amination  this  official  found  a  certain  machine  that 
he  thought  was  best  of  the  lot,  and  he  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  should  be  bought,  so  that  he  signed  a 
contract  and  all  wTas  well.  The  agent  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  a  smart  young  fellow  fully  up  to  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  Just  before  he  left  town  he  came 
and  shook  hands  with  the  official,  and  to  the  latter’s 
surprise  he  left  a  $20  bill  in  his  hand.  The  old  man 
looked  at  it  in  wonder  while  the  agent  walked  off 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  official  ran 
after  him,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  held  up 
the  $20  bill  and  said,  “Here,  what  is  this  for?” 
“Why,”  said  the  astonished  agent,  “you  simple  old 
fool,  that’s  graft.”  “Don’t  you  know’  w’bat  graft 
is?”  This  young  man  had  been  doing  business  with 
public  officials  for  some  years,  and  he  had  found 
that  they  all  expected  a  rake-off  or  a  little  graft 
when  they  gave  him  the  order,  yet  here  was  a  man 
who  did  not  seem  to  know  what  graft  was.  There 
may  be  such  men  in  office  today,  although  we  should 
hardly  know  where  to  go  out  and  find  them,  and 
yet  a  man  wdio  does  not  know  what  graft  is  ought 
to  be  a  first-class  officer. 
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The  Fruit  Cold  Stora 


Situation 


Part  II 


HE  REFRIGERATION  PLANT.  —  A 
typical  refrigerating  plant  consists 
of  /three  essential  parts,  compressor, 
condenser,  and  expansion  coils.  In 
Fig.  52S  the  compressor  (A)  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  pump  which  com¬ 
presses  the  ammonia  gas  and  forces  it  into  the  con¬ 
denser  (B).  Here  in  a  series  of  pipes  cooled  by 
water  the  gas,  which  has  become  heated  by  the  com¬ 
pression  process,  is  cooled  and  condensed  to  liquid 
form.  From  here  it  passes  into  the  expansion  coils 
(C)  and  in  expanding  and  vaporizing  it  absorbs 
heat  from  the  various  rooms  through 
which  it  passes.  Finally  it  circulates 
back  to  the  compressor  again  to  be 
compressed  and  cooled  and  returned  to 
the  expansion  coils  once  more.  These 
are  the  principles  involved  in  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Any  variations  from  them  are 
merely  refinements,  or  are  particular 
likes  or  dislikes  of  the  individual. 

EXPENSE  AND  RETURNS.— But  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  two  types 
of  cold  storage,  the  large  commercial 
cold  storage  must  be  a  paying  business. 

One  cold  storage  company,  located  in 
one  of  our  large  eastern  cities  has 
found  its  (business  good  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  erection  of  a  new  16-story 
plant.  It  is  figured  that  a  building  of 
1.000,000  gross  cubic  feet  will  cost  30c 
a  cubic  foot  to  construct.  The  piping 
is  estimated  at  $50,000  to  $60,000,  the 
installation  at  $50,000,  bringing  the 
total  cost  to  $650,000*  After  deducting 
for  elevators,  doors,  and  so  on,  the 
gross  capacity  is  reduced  to  1,000.000 
cubic  feet.  In  terms  of  barrel  capacity 
the  cost  will  be  somewhere  between  $5 
and  $6.50  a  barrel,  and  yet  it  is  figured 
that  the  building  will  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  The  rates  are  not  high.  This 
concern  charges  30c  a  barrel  for  apples 
and  pears  in  lots  of  100  barrels  or  more 
for  the  first  month  and  18c  for  each 
additional  month.  Boxed  apples  are 
charged  10c  the  first  month  and  7c 
for  each  month  thereafter  in  lots  of* 

300  boxes  or  more.  On  the  face  of  it 
it  looks  as  though  a  plant  of  this  type 
could  he  erected  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
at  much  less  cost  which  would  net  the 
owners  a  good  return.  Rail  and  water 
connections  are  ideal.  Sufficient  fruit 
is  grown  in  several  localities  in  the 
valley  to  fill  more  than  one  such  stor¬ 
age.  Furthermore,  it  might  be  possible 
to  After  low  enough  rates  to  attract 
fruit  to  be  stored  “in  transit,”  that  is, 
stored  along  the  way  to  market,  which 
could  be  shipped  on  short  notice  to 
either  New  England  or  New  York  mar¬ 
kets. 

OTHER  PERISHABLE  PRODUCE. 

— Anyone  interested  enough,  however, 
to  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter 
will  observe  that  the  list  of  rates  in¬ 
cludes  quotations  on  eggs,  butter, 
cheese  and  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit. 

And  this  brings  a  serious  angle  to  the 
case.  It  means  that  a  storage  of  this 
type  cannot  operate  on  the  income 
from  fruit  alone.  The  overhead  is 
heavy ;  the  investment  is  large  and 
the  equipment  calls  for  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts  and  engineers,  so  that  the  stor¬ 
age  must  be  run  continuously  in  order  to  succeed. 
Obviously  it  cannot  run  continuously  on  fruit  hold¬ 
ings,  and  the  moment  that  the  storage  of  butter, 
eggs,  and  other  perishable  products  is  touched  upon 
the  cold  storage  ceases  to  be  a  fruit  cold  storage  and 
becomes  a  highly  complicated  and  technical  general 
storage.  The  butter  may  take  up  odors,  the  eggs 
may  spoil,  the  vegetables  may  freeze;  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  little  things,  any  one  of  which  may 
spell  disaster.  And  so  this  much  is  clear,  that  unless  it 
is  ope  rated  on  the  year-round  basis  the  expensive  plant 
will  not  be  profitable,  while  quite  outside  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  operation  is  the  task  of  financing  a  quarter 


or  half  million  dollar  venture.  Yet  houses  between 
40,000  and  50,000-barrel  capacity  have  been  economi¬ 
cally  operated,  have  been  tried  out,  and  have  been 
found  satisfactory.  Houses  under  that  size  down 
to  25,000  barrels  are  handicapped  by. -added  costs 
per  barrel  to  equip  and  build.  With  the  right  man¬ 
agement  and  location  the  .large  cold  storage  venture 
is  sound. 

THE  SMALL  'STORAGE.— With  the  second  type 
house,  namely  the  one  of  small  to  moderate  size,  the 
problem  is  quite  different.  In  the  first  place  the 
size  does  not  warrant  any  expensive  construction  or 
equipment,  because  the  storage  cannot  be  used  eco¬ 


A  6,000-bbl.  Apple  Storage  Erected  for  $15,000  Complete.  Fig.  526.  Courtesy  of 

Carbondale  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 


Interior  View  of  6,000-bbl.  Apple  Storage.  Fig.  527.  'Courtesy  of 
Carbondale  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 
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with  a  3-in.  sub-base,  4  in.  of  sheet  cork,  and  a  con¬ 
crete  surfacing.  Another  storage  of  this  type,  the 
one  pictured  in  Fig.  526,  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000  for  the  building  and  $6,000  for  the  machinery, 
or  $2.50  per  barrel  capacity.  At  Arlington,  N.  Y., 
near  Poughkeepsie,  is  a  15, 000-barrel  storage  be¬ 
longing  to  Hart  and  Hubbard,  which  was  made  from 
an  old  wooden  building,  with  the  aid  of  unskilled 
workmen  and  an  able  foreman,  fbr  $20,000,  includ¬ 
ing  piping.  Machinery  costs  of  $5,000  additional 
brought  the  entire  cost  up  to  less  than  $2  a  barrel. 
Although  the  mill  shaving  insulation  may  not  be 
as  good  as  cork,  it  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  this  case.  Most  houses 
of  this  type  are  operated  with  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerating  equipment.  No  en¬ 
gineer  is  required.  The  plant  is  kept 
at  the  desired  temperature  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  switchboard  and  by  thermo¬ 
static  controls,  which  means  that  the 
operating  overhead  is  again  reduced, 
and  wherever  automatic  machinery 
has  been  used  it  has  given  satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  GROWER. 
— Of  course  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
grower  has  the  advantage  of  proximity 
to  markets.  He  can  ship  by  boat,  by 
rail,  or  by  truck,  and  his  distance  to 
market  is  short — from  25  to  150  miles. 
Furthermore  the  majority  of  his  fruit 
is  fancy  fruit  for  dessert  purposes, 
and  fresh.-  unpressed  fruit  always 
brings  a  premium  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  owners  of  small  cold 
storage  houses  store  their  fruit  in  open¬ 
headed  barrels  or  in  large  boxes  and 
pack  it  out  of  storage  as  the  market  de¬ 
mands.  They  may  pack  in  small  car¬ 
tons  or  boxes,  or  they  may  ship  im¬ 
pressed  in  barrels.  In  either  event 
their  returns  justify  their  method.  At 
picking  time  When  good  labor  is  hard 
to  find,  the  man  with  the  storage  is  at 
an  advantage.  He  runs  his  fruit  di¬ 
rectly  into  his  storage  and  packs  it  out 
when  the  rush  of  harvest  is  past.  But 
in  order  to  do  this  he  must  grow  a 
good  grade  of  fruit  so  that  he  is  not 
taking  up  valuable  space  with  a  low- 
priced  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  practice  is  to  raise  good  enough 
fruit  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the 
storehouse  orchard  run.  Then  with  a 
better  distribution  of  labor,  a  fresh 
product,  and  a  consuming  market  close 
at  hand  the  combination  is  difficult  to 
improve  upon.  And  so  in  the  final 
analysis  the  conclusion  is  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  small  houses  vs.  large  houses, 
cheap  houses  vs.  expensive  ones,  and 
so  on  are  more  dependent  upon  the 
right  combination  of  local  conditions, 
management,  and  finance  than  ripon 
any  one  type  or  size  being  superior  to 
the  other,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the 
small,  cheaply  constructed,  automatic 
plant  offers  features  of  major  interest 
to  the  Hudson  River  Valley  grower, 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Arrangement 

or 

Automatic 

Reffogeratino  Plant 


The  Arrangement  of  an  Automatic  Refrigerating  Plant.  Fig,  528. 

Automatic  Refrigerating  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Courtesy  of 
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nomically  as  a  general  purpose  house.  Operating  as 
a  fruit  storage  alone,  however,  does  not  call  for  ex¬ 
pensive  construction  or  equipment  for  the  reason 
that  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  held  during  cool 
weather.  One  3,500-barrel  storage  in  the  lower  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  was  built  for  $9,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.60  a  barrel.  It  was  constructed  with 
2x8  studding,  lined  inside  with  one  layer  of  ship- 
lap,  two  layers  of  60-lb.  glazed,  water-proof  paper, 
and  one  layer  of  spruce.  Outside  construction  was 
one  layer  of  ship-lap,  two  layers  of  paper,  and  one 
layer  of  novelty  siding,  the  8-in.  wall  space  being 
filled  with  ground  cork.  The  floor  was  constructed 


Labor  Saver  for  Corn  Farmer 

ERE  in  Pennsylvania  the  custom 
has  always  been  to  cut  the  corn 
and  put  it  in  shocks,  let  it  stand  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  pull  the  shocks  down 
to  husk  the  corn  out.  Then  it  was  tied  in  bundles 
again  and  set  up  on  large  fodder  shocks.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  corn  fodder  Was  hauled  to  the  barn 
in  large  stacks  and  during  the  Winter  it  was  fed  in 
the  barns,  put  out  of  the  barns  on  a  manure  pile, 
and  later  hauled  to  the  field  where  it  grew.  Think 
how  often  this  heavy  stuff  had  to  be  handled.  Now 
most  farmers  are  complaining  that  they  cannot  <}o 
the  work,  and  yet  they  think  they  must  do  all  this, 
unnecessary  work.  I  do  not  do  it  at  all.  I  simply 
husk  the  corn  out  and  leave  the  cornstalks  where 
they  grew,  and  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring  for 
potatoes.  I  have  done  this  for  four  years  already, 
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Cheaper 

than  coal  or  wood — 
easier  and  better  every  way 

If  you  are  interested  in  cheap 
fuel  and  more  efficient  heat, 
write  for  free  folder  on  the 

Home  Economy 
Oil -Gas  Burner 

Turns  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  into 
gas.  Safe,  simple,  new  principle  burner 
that  cannot  clog  with  carbon.  A  con¬ 
trol  valve  makes  it  the  most  efficient  on 
the  market.  Can  be  installed  by  anyone. 
Fits  any  stove  or  furnace.  Simple  in 
operation.  Uses  cheap  oil  at  a  saving. 
Objectionable  noises  eliminated.  More 
economical  than  gas  or  wood.  Wonder¬ 
ful  in  economy  and  heating  qualities. 

Gravity  outfits  for  stoves  or  ranges 
— $20.  Pressure  outfits  for  furnaces 
— $35. 

Home  Economy  Burners,  Inc. 

702-706  Keith  Theatre  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BIG  FOROLD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
December  5th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 

1 00-lb.  "  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Fertilizer  bags  all  sizes  -  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  1c  each 

We  lake  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-Is  There  a  GETZ 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  "Getz”  would  be 
without  one— would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

601  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS^  kj  ractorj^ 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  rtf*  qSS| 

lawn  Mowing  with  great  savin^Ejs. 

of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 

for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in- 

terchangeable.  Ithasmany  indis-  . 

pensable,  exclusive  features  such 

as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool  b 

control. etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run/ww^p3L>%y""5A 
Itwith  delight.  Write  for  catalog  .V  'LJ is*'  ■  ^ 

503  PARK  SI..  GILSON  MIS,  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON.  W& 


ORLD’S  FAMOUS  cocoanut^cream  CANDY 

Made  on  farm,  pronounced  candy  experts,  greatest 
processtknown.  8  lbs.  81,  6  boxes  84,  postpaid. 

J.  B.  LEHMAN  R.  2  Wellsville,  Pa. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  K.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA.  MOORES  EARLY,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1  year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grapevines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  true-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING'S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyville,  Delaware 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


Corsons’  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Evergreen.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

No  agents.  Low  prices.  30  Darwin  tulips,  post  paid, 
$1:  10  Shrubs,  large,  by  Express,  S3. 50;  5  Grapes, 
2-year,  post  paid,  $1.  Lots  of  bargains.  Write  us. 


4  PEONIES  mailed,  postpaid,  SI.  20  IRIS  mailed,, 
postpaid.  81.00.  100  IRIS  mailed,  F.  O.  B.,  8S.OO. 

VV.  II.  TOPPIN  -  MERCIIANTYILLE,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

THIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  ofthe  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  tale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


and  I  grow  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent  more  potatoes  per  acre  where  the 
cornstalks  are  plowed  under  than  where 
the  stalks  are  removed.  We  always  have 
both,  as  we  have  a  large  silo  to  fill,  so  I 
realize  the  difference  every  year.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  are  getting  convinced  of 
the  good  policy,  and  are  doing  the  same. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  B.  bkashobe. 

R.  N.-Y. — How  do  you  handle  these 
stalks  so  they  can  he  plowed  under  right? 
We  have  tried  this  but  it  usually  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  potato  planter,  and  other 
tools  will  rip  the  stalk  out  and  make 
trouble  in  caring  for  the  potatoes.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  stalk  cutter  which  will 
chop  up  these  standing  stalks  so  they  can 
be  easily  plowed  under.  Sometimes  they 
are  crushed  or  broken  down  with  a  heavy 
roller  or  harrow.  But  how  do  you  get 
them  into  the  s6il  so  they  will  “stay  put” 
when  planting  potatoes? 

Soil  and  Fertilizer  for 
Grapevines 

>  I  have  Concord  and  Niagara  grape¬ 
vines,  and  desire  information  about  soil 
and  fertilizers  to  be  used.  I  would  like 
to  know  just  what  to  do  so  they  will  grow 
better  next  year.  h.  j.  m. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grapevines  thrive  in  a  wide  variety  of 
soils.  Those  that  are  too  shallow,  wet 
or  excessively  dry  should  be  avoided. 
Sandy  loams,  loams  and  gravelly  loams 
grow  vigorous  vines  that  carry  produc¬ 
tive  crops.  Whatever  the  soil  good  culti¬ 
vation  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  crops.  In  commercial  practice 
the  vineyard  is  plowed  early  in  the 
Spring,  then  the  soil  is  worked  into  a 
fine  texture  through  cultivation  and  thus 
kept  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  At  this 
time  a  seedling  of  clover,  millet,  rape  or 
rye  and  Hairy  vetch  should  he  made. 
The  crop  thus  put  in  is  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ground  until  th,e  following 
Spring,  when  it  is  plowed  under.  The 
home  vineyard  should  be  plowed  or  the 
soil  spaded  about  the  vines,  and  all  weed 
growth  suppressed  during  the  active 
growing  season.  Usually  frequent  hand 
hoeing  will  suffice  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Grapevines  over  a  wide  range  of  coun¬ 
try  are  responding  with  increased  growth 
and  productiveness  through  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  scattered  about  the  vines  in 
early  Spring  just  as  leaf  growth  is  start¬ 
ing.  The  usual  treatment  per  vine  is 
six  ounces  of  the  material.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  growers  use  twice  this  quantity 
per  vine  with  good  results.  It  might  be 
well  to  begin  with  the  smaller  amount 
and  gradually  increase  it  if  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  F.  E.  G. 


Propagating  Grapes 

Some  grapevines  given  me  seem  to  he 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  very  late.  I  am 
advised  by  the  sender  to  plant  the  seeds 
from  same,  and  they  will  come  up  and 
make  vines  that  will  grow  grapes  of  the 
same  type.  Will  you  tell  me  the  proper 
method  of  planting  seed  referred  to  and 
when,  this  Fall  or  next  Spring? 

Westwood,  Md.  G.  w.  g. 

Grape  varieties  do  not  as  a  rule  come 
true  from  seed,  although  some  of  the 
young  plants  may  closely  resemble  the 
parent.  The  only  sure  way  to  obtain 
plants  just  like  the  desired  variety  is  to 
make  cuttings  from  the  canes  of  the  past 
season’s  growth.  These  are  taken  some 
time  after  leaf-fall,  and  preferably  after 
several  hard  freezes.  The  cuttings  are 
usually  made  in  10  to  12-in.  lengths.  The 
lower  cut  is  made  very  closely  to  the 
lower  bud.  and  sometimes  even  through 
the  node.  The  upper  cut  is  made  an  inch 
or  more  above  the  upper  bud.  The  cut¬ 
tings  thus  made  are  then  placed  in  bun¬ 
dles  with  the  butt  or  lower  ends  all  at 
the  same  level  and  buried  in  a  trench  or 
pit  with  the  butt  ends  up  and  with  the 
cuttings  in  a  vertical  position.  Three  or 
four  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient  over  the 
ends.  The  soil  in  which  the  heeling  is 
done  should  he  open  and  well  drained. 
When  the  soil  has  warmed  sufficiently  in 
the  Spring  so  that  the  cuttings  may  he 
planted  out  they  are  placed  almost  verti¬ 
cally  in  a  trench  with  the  butt  ends  down 
and  to  a  depth  so  that  the  upper  hud  is 
just  even  with  the  soil  when  the  trench 
is  filled.  The  cuttings  are  usually 
spaced  two  or  three  inches  in  the  trench. 

F.  E.  G. 


Treating  Seed  Ahead  of 
Time 

Some  of  the  seedsmen  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  seeds  of  clover,  Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans, 
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claiming  that  this  seed  has  been  inoc¬ 
ulated  so  that  individual  wdrk  along  this 
line  will  not .  be  needed.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  whether  this  inocula¬ 
tion  is  of  any  great  value  and  the  seed 
trade  is  making  a  painstaking  investiga¬ 
tion  about  it.  The  outcome  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  this  early 
inoculation  to  be  sufficient.  No  one  knows 
just  how  long  these  bacteria  will  live  on 
the  seed,  but  from  all  we  know  thus  far, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will 
live  more  than  a  month  or  two.  Thus  if 
’the  seed  were  inoculated  during  the  Fall 
or  Winter  and  then  seeded,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  the  bacteria  would  he  alive  when 
this  seed  is  put  into  the  ground.  The 
safer  plan  seems  to  be  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  the  inoculated  material  and  use  it 
himself  at  the  time  of  planting.  While 
it  might  be  safe  to  do  this  work  a  few 
weeks  in  advance  of  seeding,  it  will  be  a 
surer  thing  to  wait  and  do  it  at  the  time 
the  seed  is  used. 

What  about  treating  potato  seed  to  kill 
the  scab  germs  in  the  Fall?  That  plan 
is  suggested  as  a  time-saver.  In  theory 
the  seed  may  be  soaked  and  then  dried 
and  kept  over  till  Spring  in  some  cool 
dry  place.  There  is  always  more  of  a 
rush  in  Spring  than  in  the  Fall,  and  this 
plan  might  save  work.  Would  it  he  safe? 
We  find  very  few  who  have  ever  tried  it. 
Most  of  our  people  have  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  note : 

It  looks  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  a 
treatment  will  kill  the  scab  spore  in 
Spring  the  same  would  be  effective  in 
the  Fall,  and  that  if  after  treatment  the 
seed  was  kept  from  contact  with  live 
spores  there  would  be  no  new  infection, 
and  the  object  of  the  treatment  would  be 
accomplished.  If  the  seed  was  treated, 
then  headed  up  in  clean  barrels  or  barrels 
that  themselves  had  been  treated,  I  should 
expect  to  accomplish  all  that  would  he 
accomplished  by  Spring  treatment. 

J.  L.  D. 


Blinks  :  “Did  the  mountain  look  high 
to  you?”  Jinks:  “Not  after  I  got  my 
hotel  bill.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Get  Our  Catalog 

Picturing  the  entire  line  of  Kelly  Bros. 
Certified  True  To  Name  Fruit  Trees 
together  with  much  useful  planting 
information. 

True  to  name  means  that  every  tree 
sold  by  us  is  certified  and  guaranteed 
to  produce  the  kind  and  quality  of  fruit 
under  whose  name  it  is  sold. 

This  means  satisfaction  to  you  and 
a  sure  reward  for  the  time, 
material  and  money  you  / 
put  into  your  orchard.  / 

Ash  A  bout  the  Cortland  Apple 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS’ 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 


They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy.  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  desired. 
Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees.  Write  for 
price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 


Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


maioney's  TREES 


Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Hoses, 
Berries,  Certified  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in  our  100- 
acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 
Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name— Write 
for  free  Fall  Catalog  and  order  at  once. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges.  See  catalog. 
Malone;  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  27  Main  St,  Dansville.  N.Y. 

Established  over  UO  years 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you,  »  a 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f  flwlwo* 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  (  .•‘•'jl 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  \-  .....rim 
Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 

Plums,  Cherries — all  budded  from 
bearing  orchards.  Well-rooted, 
healthy,  true-to-name  Trees.  Also 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants,  main  crop  and 
everbearing.  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for  72- 
page  free  Catalog  and  money  sav- 
ng  direct- by- mail  prices. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
onStrawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseber¬ 
ry,  Currant  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots  ;  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Privet,  Barberry,  Roses, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Tulips  for  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Phrlinli!  50  BULBS  $1.50 
UldUIUII  i  Fine  Mixture 


On  account  of  storage  shortage  I  will 
sell  for  Fall  delivery  until  December 
15th.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Cash  with  order. 
Delivered  Postpaid 

M,  J.  Holleran 

608  Walnut  St.  -  Elmira.  N.Y. 

I  Jk  I  I  ■  Save  money  by  ordering  now 
at  digging- time  prices. 
Write  lor  Fall  List 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Box  3S7R,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


50,000  R^Jhes*Y 

CCTHBRRT  and  EARLY  RED  JUNK 

Only  stock  in  the  State  passing  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  Inspection. 

WHITE  FARM  COMPANY  IONIA,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SUES— BEST  BRANDS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SL,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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tterdob! 


9  Why  take  small  | 

|  pay  from  uncertain  jobs?  Why  be  ■ 
■  bounced  around  from  this  to  that,  and  * 
I  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  | 

I  have  a  job  tomorrow  or  not?  You  can  change  ■ 
all  that.  Learn  a  trade.  Know  Autos— how  I 

I  to  repair  them,  and  take  advantage  of  the  ■ 
countless  opportunities  to  make  money.  | 

I  Pave  the  way  for  a  business  of  your  own— a  ■ 

business  that  can  make  you  independent  for  life.  You  I 

I  can  do  it  with  a  few  weeks  training  at  the  Michigan 
State  Automobile  School  —  the  great  auto- trade  school  I 
in  the  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Be  a  Trained  Man— Sue-  ■ 

feessful!  More  than  18  million  cars  In  use,  thousands  more  ■ 
made  dally.  All  need  service  by  trained  men.  More  men  I 
needed  for  good I  jobs. .More  graragres.  electric  service  stations,  " 

I  tire,  battery  and  weldlngr  shops  needed.  This  means  amazing  . 
opportunities  for  men  who  start  now.  Small  capital  needed.  I 
no  experience.  Fit  yourself  now  to  make  big  money.  ■ 

I  COME  TO  THE  AUTO  CENTER 

I  Learn  by  Factory  Endorsed  Methods 

Here  you  have  wonderful 

I  advantages.  Study  autos, 
trucks,  engines,  auto  - 

I  electricity,  tractors.  All 
on  best  equipment,  up- 

I  to-date.  Many  new 
cars;  expert  in- 
structors;  a  tbor- 
■  ouvh  course  that 
■  slights  noth- 

Iing.  Inspect 
the  great 

I  auto  plants. 

These  great  _____ 

companies  approve  this  school?"  „ 

I  training  at  Detroit,  the  Auto  Center.  Good  positions  open?  a 
Here  a  your  chance  to  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  I 

_  Information  about  Detroit  training  to  make  the  most  money.  * 

I  Michigan  State  Automobile  School  I 
k  4,1  "uto  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” 
The  best  game  traps 
ever  made.  The 
King  of  them  all. 

Millions  in  use.  No 
“Wring -offs.”  No 
damage  to  pelts. 
Does  not  have  to  be 
set  to  drown.  Will 
catch  and  kill  musk¬ 
rat,  mink,  marten, 
etc.  Will  catch  and 
hold  ’coon,  skunk, 
woodchuck,  etc.  65c 
ea.  (less  than  dozen 
lots)  ;  $7.00  perdoz. 
prepaid. 


“Single-Grip* 
Lighter,  small¬ 
er  and  better 
than  other  sin¬ 
gle-grip  traps 
for  same  ani¬ 
mals. 


No.  1.  Muskrat,  mink,  etc., 
25c  ea.  $2.50  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  2.  Fox,  skunk,  etc.,  40c 
ea.,  $4.50  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  3.  Lynx,  wildcat,  etc., 
65e  ea.,  $7.35  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  4.  Beaver,  wolf,  etc., 
80c  ea.,  $9.00  doz.  Prepaid. 
No  broken  springs.  Gibbs  coil 
springs  don’t  break.  If  your  dealer 
won’t  supply  you  send  to  us.  All 
traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 

Dept.  P-11  Chester,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS! 

We  want  your  shipments,  large  or  small. 

We  promise  prompt  returns,  full  market  value — 

and  REMEMBER- 

when  you  ship  to  us,  a  skin  does  not  have  to  be 
the  size  of  an  elephant  to  grade  number  one  large. 
W e  have  been  making  and  keeping  above  promises 
since  1899.  Use  one  of  our  little  red  tags  on  your 
next  shipment.  It  will  simply  mean  another 
steady  shipper  for 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


^RAW  FURS^ 

WWE  WANT  YOUR  FURS~W! 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 
167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


Bearing 

&Y  Adjusters 

\5O.O0OMes 

[  Without  a  Bearing  Knock* 


Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
VEC  SALES  COMPANY 
Dept.  4,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.  Ditcher-Terraeer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel.adiustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri- 
I  Ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  bunds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  ipecial  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Pitcher &GraderCo.»_ 
line-  “Box  1034 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


Failure  to  Control  Elm 
Leaf-beetle 

I  sprayed  my  elm  trees  in  June,  as 
something  was  eating  the  leaves.  About 
two  weeks  ago  I  found  one  side  of  the 
tree  eaten  up  by  elm  beetles.  I  sprayed 
the  tree'  thoroughly  and  I  cannott  under¬ 
stand  such  m  result.  I  sprayed  same 
trees  for  a  -number  of  years  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  and  always  had  good  results  ex¬ 
cept  this  season.  E.  D.  N. 

Recommended  'spraying  practice  calls 
for  a  first  arsenate  of  lead  spray  just 
after  the  buds  have  burst,  and  again  two 
weeks  later,  aiming  chiefly  at  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  If  rain  follows  the 
applications  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  spraying.  You  can  check  your  opera¬ 
tions  against  these  recommendations  and 
see  wherein  you  failed.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  good  con¬ 
trol  all  elm  trees  in  the  community  must 
be  sprayed.  Ef.  B.  T. 


Sunscorch  of  Maples 

In  front  of  our  house  we  have  two 
Norway  maple  shade  trees  about  32  years 
old.'  The  one  side  of  one  of  them  seems 
to  he  going  bad.  The  leaves  go  dry  and 
drop  off.  '  Can  anything  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  dying  on  this  one  side  or 
keep  it  from  going  on  the  decline  all 
over?  Up  to  this  'Summer  the  tree  has 
been  in  very  good  condition.  J.  E.  M. 

This  is  probably  sunscorch,  a  form  of 
Winter  injury.  Maple  trees  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  •  to  this  trouble  and 
no  remedy  is  known.  Theoretically  it  is 
due  to  a  lessened  water  supply  because  of 
Winter  injury  to  the  l'oots,  followed  by 
a  dry  spell.  Most  trees  will  outgrow  the 
trouble,  but  occasionally  a  tree  will  die 
from  a  severe  case.  If  drastic  treatment 
is  required  because  of  the  life  or  death 
nature  of  the  attack,  you  can  reduce  the 
leaf  surface  by  severe  pruning.  In  such 
instances  the  tree  will  he  mutilated,  but 
it  will  survive.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  trees  will  outgrow  the  trouble  with- 
but  outside  help.  h.  b.  t. 

Young  Trees  Fail  to  Thrive 

I  seit  out  two  butternut  trees  which  do 
not  seem  to  thrive.  Is  it  the  land,  or 
Should  I  use  fertilizer,  and  what  kind? 

Georgetown,  Mass.  mrs.  j.  e.  p. 

In  localities  spotted  here  and  there  over 
the  country  the  past  season  has  not  been 
favorable  for  young  trees.  Some  sections 
have  suffered  from  drought,  others  from 
frost.  Your  trouble  may  be  due  to  one 
of  these  causes.  Another  possible  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  loose  planting.  A  tree 
needs  to  be  set  firmly.  An  illustration 
from  England  shows  that  the  method  of 
digging  the  bole,  depth  of  setting,  and  so 
on  are  not  as  important  as  firm  planting. 
So  far  as  fertilizers  are  concerned  they 
are  of  doubtful  value  to  young  trees.  They 
may  be  valuable  later  on,  but  'the  first 
year  or  two  young  trees  fail  to  respond. 
It  will  do  -no  harm  'to  try  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  acid  phosphate,  some  manure, 
or  a  complete  fertilizer,  but  once  the 
trees  get  hold  they  will  probably  come 
along  nicely  without  the  fertilizers. 

H.  B.  T. 


Storing  Dahlia  Roots 

When  should  I  dig  my  Dahlia  roots, 
and  how  are  they  stored  during  Winter? 

New  Jersey.  E.  M. 

Dahlia  roots  are  usually  dug  as  soon 
as  the  tops  are  blackened  by  frost.  Dig 
on  a  clear  sunny  day,  cut  the  tops  off 
to  within  about  6  in.  of  the  root,  and 
turn  them  upside  down,  so  that  any 
moisture  may  drain  out  of  the  hollow 
stems.  Leave  them  to  dry  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  open  air.  Dahlia  tubers 
are  not  difficult  to  keep  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  a  little  care  is  used.  They  should 
be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  corner  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  48  degrees.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cover  them  with  sand  or 
earth,  but  one  or  two  layers  of  burlap 
may  be  placed  over  them.  They  will  need 
examination  from  time  to  time  during 
the  Winter.  If  found  to  be  shriveling 
they  should  be  moistened  by  means  of 
the  watering  pot.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  found  to  be  sweating,  less  cov¬ 
ering  should  be  given.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  often  tyegin  cutting  up  the  clumps  at 
once.  Of  course  the  tubers  can  be  kept 
in  a  much  smaller  space  after  they  have 
been  divided,  but  they  remain  in  better 
condition  in  the  ordinary  cellar  when  the 
clumps  are  left  undisturbed.  This  is  not 
an  arbitrary  rule,  however.  Some  Dah¬ 
lias  make  very  large  clumps,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  through  once  or 
twice.  Of  course,  it  is  most  important 
in  all  the  work  of  digging  and  storing 
Dahlias,  to  remember  that  the  necks  of 
the  tubers  must  not  be  broken. 


_ BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 


Full  of  Pep  ~ 
the  kind^lou  Like 


Don’t  run  the  risk  of  losing  your 
vim,  vigor  and  energy  through 
bad  colds.  Keep  your  feet  warm 
and  dry.  It  is  much  wiser  to  buy 
health  insurance  in  the  form  of 
Hood  Rubber  Footwear  than  it 
is  to  pay  doctors’  bills. 


Hood  Arctics  Give 
Extra  Wear  and  Warmth 

Hood’s  one,  two  or  fotir-buckle  arctics 
have  thick  extension  soles  of  tire  tread 
rubber;  soft,  warm,  fleece  linings  and 
heavy  cashmerette  uppers.  Here  is  extra 
quality  — and  the  name  Hood  is  on  them. 


BOOTS — The  Hood  Red  Boot  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  value  in  wear  and 
good  looks — the  best  extra  quality  boot  on  the 
market-  tt  will  not  check  or  crack ,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  leakage.  The  name  Hood 
is  on  the  gray  sole.  7 Tie  Hood  Red  Tread 
Boot  is  lower  in  price  and  is  very  popular 
for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
wears  well  and  is  standard  quality  in 
materials  and  workmanship 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood's  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  economical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks . 


HUK9>®©* 
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The  “muscles” 

lengthen  the  life  of  this  boot 


IT’S  muscular  strength,  not  heaviness,  that  gives  endur¬ 
ance  to  the  powerful  worker  or  the  winning  athlete. 
And  it’s  the  “muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  that  give  en¬ 
durance  and  long  life  —  without  adding  weight— to  Top 
Notch  Buddy  Boots. 

Examine  a  pair  of  these  boots  at  the  nearest  Top  Notch 
Store.  See  for  yourself  how  the  ribs  or  muscles,  tough  as 
whalebone,  give  strength  to  the  tops  and  prevent  them 
from  cracking.  You  won’t  find  these  muscles  in  any  other 
boots.  They’re  a  patented,  exclusive  Top  Notch  feature. 

Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  have  soles  and  heels  of  double 
thickness.  The  rubber  strip  reinforcement  next  to  the 
sole  fortifies  another  vital  point  of  wear.  The  trim-shaped 
leg  prevents  the  foot  from  sliding  up  and  down. 

All  materials  that  go  into  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  have 
special  qualities  for  elasticity  and  toughness.  We  make 
each  pair  by  hand  from  start  to  finish.  The  result  is  a 
boot  of  wonderful  durability. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers  —  all  styles  and 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual 
care  to  safeguard  our  25  years’  record  for  building  distinc¬ 
tive,  durable  rubber  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name 
and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Gross. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  or 
will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls  Connecticut 


New  England  Notes 


Cranberry  Picking  Machine. — After 
many  years  of  failure  a  machine  has  been 
invented  which  will  actually  pick  cran¬ 
berries.  All  the  machines  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  the  past  have  damaged 
the  bogs  seriously  by  pulling  up  the  vines. 
The  new  machine,  is  without  this  fault. 
In  fact,  it  leaves  the  bogs  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  hand  scoops  which  are 
commonly  used.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
simple  piece  of  mechanism  which  rolls 
the  vines  before  the  metal  fingers  pass 
through  them  to  remove  the  berries.  The 
machine  looks  something  like  a  tractor 
having  three  wheels.  These  wheels  are 
about  the  size  of  automobile  wheels,  and 
are  shod  with  regulation  automobile  tires. 
The  wheels  are  double,  however,  so  That 
six  tires  are  used.  The  operator  sits  on 
an  iron  driving  seat  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine  and  steers  by  means  of  a  wheel. 
With  his  right  hand  he  operates  a  level 
which  lifts  the  picking  drum  high  above 
the  ground,  thus  enabling  the  machine  to 
be  driven  anywhere.  The  picking  drum 
contains  14  row’s  of  fingers,  41  in  a  row. 
The  drum  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  machine.  The  fingers  reach 
into  the  vines  backwards,  remove  the 
cranberries,  and  carry  them  to  the  top 
of  the  drum,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
drop  into  a  chute  which  moves  them  along 
to  a  market  box  at  one  side.  The  boxes 
are  filled  very  quickly,  and  a  helper  is 


required  to  replace  them  with  empty 
boxes,  several  of  which  are  carried  on 
the  picking  machine. 

The  new  apparatus  does  the  work  of 
10  men  and  picks  almost  as  clean,  merely 
missing  what  fevr  berries  may  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  pockets.  A  little  hand  work  is 
necessary,  however,  in  picking  the  banks 
where  the  machine  cannot  w'ell  be  oper¬ 
ated.  Four  of  these  machines  have  been 
in  operation  on  Massachusetts  bogs  this 
year,  and  three  on  New  Jersey  bogs. 

A  Good  Season.— The  season  has  been 
a  good  one  for  cranberry  growers  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  crop  has 
been  better  than  that  of  New  Jersey  or 
Wisconsin,  running  to  400,000  barrels 
Cranberry  growing  is  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  industry  than  is  commonly  rea¬ 
lized.  Hundreds  of  bogs  are  to  be  found 
on  Cape  Cod  and  on  the  island  of  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard.  They  run  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  to  30  or  40  acres,  and 
bring  a  large  amount  of  money  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  maintains  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Wareham  where  a  model 
bog  has  been  established  and  where  many 
new’  varieties  have  been  tested.  Some  of 
these  varieties  have  much  promise  but 
the  great  majority  of  bog  owners  stick  to 
the  older  kinds  known  as  Early  Black 
and  Howes. 

Forcing  Rhvbarb. — Another  industry 
which  is  largely  localized  is  the  forcing 
of  rhubarb  for  Winter  markets.  This  in¬ 
dustry  centers  in  the  historic  town  of 
Concord,  where  there  are  several  success¬ 
ful  market  gardeners  w’ho  grow'  rhubarb 
in  a  large  way  and  have  special  forcing 
houses  which  are  usually  attached  to  their 
greenhouses.  Strong  three-year-old  roots 
are  dug  at  this  season  and  are  piled  in 
long  row’s  out  of  doors.  A  stranger  see¬ 
ing  these  piles  of  dark-looking  objects 
might  think  that  the  greenhouses  were 
being  barricaded.  The  rhubarb  roots  are 
allowed  to  remain  outside  until  they  are 
frozen  hard,  as  this  freezing  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  good  forcing.  The  forcing 
is  done  by  setting  the  clumps  in  sheds 
where  the  temperature  remains  at  about 
50.  A  small  amount  of  water  is  given 
and  the  tops  grow  rapidly,  being  ready 
for  market  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  about 
as  easy  to  force  rhubarb  in  the  cellar. 
Some  Massachusetts  farmers  make  a  little 
extra  money  in  the  Winter  months  by 
following  this  plan.  The  same  method 


can  be  used  to  provide  a  small  amount  of 
rhubarb  for  home  use.  The  roots  should 
be  frozen  and  then  stored  in  a  cool  place, 
three  or  four  clumps  or  more  if  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  large,  being  forced  at  a  time.  They 
can  be  planted  in  boxes  of  earth  or  set  in 
earth  on  the  cellar  bottom.  It  is  best  to 
invert  other  boxes  over  them  or  to  parti¬ 
tion  off  a  corner  of  the  cellar  with  a 
blanket  to  keep  out  the  light.  When  the 
rhubarb  is  grown  in  darkness  it  makes 
blanched,  tender  tops,  entirely  different 
from  the  rhubarb  stalks  and  leaves  seen 
out  of  doors’,  and  more  palatable.  Of 
course  the  cellar  where  the  forcing  is  done 
must  be  kept  reasonably  warm  or  the 
rhubarb  will  not  grow.  Only  a  little 
w’ater  will  be  required. 

Forced  Salad. — If  rhubarb  roots  are 
not  available  from  the  home  garden  or 
from  those  of  the  neighbors,  forcing  roots 
can  be  purchased.  Forcing  roots  of  wit- 
loof  chicory  or  French  endive  may  also  be 
purchased  at  this  season.  This  salad 
plant  was  formerly  imported  in  large 
amounts  from  Belgium,  being  sent  here  in 
wicker  baskets.  American  gardeners  have 
learned  that  they  can  grow  it  without 
any  difficulty  here.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  handle  in  the  home  garden,  and  the 
roots  force  very  quickly.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the  tap¬ 
root  and  to  put  a  little  sand  over  the  tops 
after  the  roots  have  been  planted  in 


boxes  of  garden  soil.  The  sand  makes  the 
heads  tight,  but  the  cutting  should  be 
done  under  the  sand.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  chicory  dark  in  order  to  have  it 
properly  blanched.  If  a  warm  cellar  is 
not  available,  a  box  of  chicory  can  readily 
be  forced  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 

Sweet  Corn  Seed. — The  market  gar¬ 
deners’  field  station  at  Waltham  has  been 
calling  attention  to  the  curing  of  swreet 
corn  for  seed.  It  is  well  known  that  corn 
which  is  improperly  cured  means  a  weak 
growth  next  Spring,  and  yet  much  seed 
corn  is  neglected.  The  fact  is  pointed  our 
that  seed  should  not  be  left  on  the  stalk 
to  ripen  if  this  brings  it  into  the  late 
Fall.  On  the  contrary  corn  for  seed 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  it  is  well 
dented.  It  should  then  be  hung  up  in 
a  dry  place  wffiere  good  ventilation  will 
prevent  its  becoming  moldy.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  this  drying  done  before 
cold  weather,  because  corn  with  as  little 
as  20  per  cent  moisture  will  be  seriously 
weakened  by  freezing.  The  ears  can  be 
hung  up  on  strings  or  on  nails  which  have 
been  partly  driven  into  a  board  or  post. 
Electric  welding  wire  with  a  2  x  4  mesh 
is  recommended  for  making  hangers 
which  can  be  used  from  year  to  year. 
Every  upright  wire  serves  as  a  standard 
and  the  cross  wires  may  be  cut  between 
the  uprights  so  that  every  other  joint 
will  have  a  4-in.  prong.  'One  ear  can  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  upright.  The 
husks  should  be  removed  from  the  ear  be¬ 
cause  they  prevent  the  cob  from  drying 
out.  In  several  instances  this  season  I 
have  seen  large  amounts  of  corn  hung  in 
the  husks  outside  of  buildings  in  the  sun. 
According  to  the  field  station  this  is  a  bad 
plan.  Corn  should  not  be  hung  in  the 
sun.  it  is  stated,  because  the  strong  glare 
will  weaken  the  germs.  It  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  place  the  seed  ears  in  an  at¬ 
tic  near  a  chimney,  using  the  wire  hang¬ 
ers  in  such  a  wray  that  mice  cannot  get  at 
the  ears,  e.  i.  farrington. 


To  Elbert  H.  Gary,  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
credited  the  most  apt  reply  to  a  question 
of  stock  value.  “Do  you  think  steel 
stocks  will  go  up  or  down?”  a  woman 
once  asked  him.  “Yes,”  was  the  answer. 
“I  think  they  will.  They  rarely  stand 
still,  and  they  can’t  go  sidewise !”  — 
AVa  teh  man-Exam  iner. 


The  Cranberry  Picking  Machine  at  Work 
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A  Handsome,  Massive  '  :  '  y 

and  Useful  article  of  Furniture  by  day— A 
Comfortable  Bed  by  night — Large  Enough  for  Two  Persons— 
Beautiful  in  Design  —  Honestly  Made  of  Durable  Materials  — 
Will  Give  Years  of  Satisfactory  Service — A  Typical  Spear  Bargain 
which  permits  you  to  be  always  ready  for  the  unexpected  guest ; 

which  gives  you  the  extra  bed  you  have  long  needed. 


A  Handsome  Mas¬ 
sive  Davenport  by 
Day  a  Comfortable 
Double  Bed  by 
Night. 


Highly  Glossed 
Golden  Oak  or 
Hand  Rubbed 
Mahogany 
Finish 

BE  SURE  TO  STATE 
YOUR  CHOICE 


This  picture  shows  Bed  Davenport  open  —  ready  for  use  as 
a  bed.  Bed  Section  is  7Z  x  48  inches  —  large  enough  for  two 
persons.  It  is  easy  to  operate;  opens  with  one  Simple  Motion. 

DAVENPORT  Requires  Little  Wall  Space  - 
Easy  to  Operate  —  This  Davenport  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  Medium  sized  homes.  When 
closed  it  takes  up  only  57  inches  wall  space;  yet 
when  open  it  makes  a  very  comfortable  bed  for 
two  people.  It  is  easy  to  operate — opens  with  one 
simple  motion.  You  do  not  sleep  on  the  uphol¬ 
stery,  but  on  a  separate  and  comfortable  bed¬ 
spring  built  into  the  Davenport;  there  are  2  sets 
of  springs,  one  in  the  seat,  the  other  in  the  bed 
section.  When  Davenport  is  closed,  bedding 
remains  inside;  out  of  the  way.  The  advantages 
of  the  Bed  Davenport  are  many:  you  are  always 
ready  for  the  unexpected  guest.  You  can  now  have 
friends  stay  overnight  whom  you  could  not  accom¬ 
modate  before.  Or,  here  is  the  extra  bed  that  the 
family  has  long  needed. 


How  to  Realize 
Your  Home  Beautiful 

THE  Spear  Long-time  Credit  Method  is 
Dignified  and  Confidential.  It  enables  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Thousands  of  families  to  have  beautifully 
furnished  homes  without  feeling  the  strain  of  the 
cash-in-advance  system. 

You,  too,  can  have  NOW  the  Home  Beautiful 
that  will  excite  the  admiration  of  your  friends, 
and  make  your  home  one  of  the  finest  in  your 
neighborhood.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take 
advantage  of  my  Remarkably  Easy  Terms.  Send 
for  my  Big  Free  Book  Today.  It  shows  Thousands 

of  Bargains  in 
Furniture, 
Furnishings 
and  Every¬ 
thing  for  the 
home.  It  also 
shows  a  big 


30  Days9 


Spear  Confidential  Credit  make* 
it  Easy  to  Buy.  The  Spear  Money- 
Back  Bond  Protects  You  to  the 
Limit.  You  Don’t  Take  a  Single 
Risk.  “I  Will  Trust  You  Gladly.” 


I 


Free  Trial 


WANT  this  hand¬ 
some  and  exceedingly 
useful  Bed  Daven¬ 
port  to  be  its  own  sales¬ 
man.  I  want  to  send  it 
to  you  at  my  risk  entirely,  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  I  want  you  to  use  it  every  day  and 
every  night  as  if  it  were  your  own.  I  want  you  to  know,  from  actual  experience,  its 
attractiveness  by  day,  its  comfort  (as  a  bed)  by  night.  I  want  you  to  learn  how 
easily  it  is  operated  and  how  its  simple  mechanism  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Then 
if  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete,  I  want  you  to  return  the  Davenport.  I  will 
refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 
I  will  trust  you  gladly  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Only  $3.00  Monthly 

SALE  Price  $34.95 

It  You  Are  Not  Convinced  That  This  Is  Regular 
$45*00  Value  You  May  Return  The  Davenport 


Read  these  Specifications  of  Con¬ 
struction  and  Materials :  This  Double 
Service  Davenport  is  built  throughout  of 
Solid  Oak  finished  a  Highly  Glossed 
Golden  Color.  It  may  be  had  also  in 
Seasoned  Hardwood  with  a  Fine  Mahog¬ 
any  Finish.  Both  Finishes  are  Very  At¬ 
tractive.  The  frames  are  sturdy  and  mas¬ 
sive  with  handsome  ornamental  scrolls 
on  the  posts,  which  are  M/2  inches  wide. 
Upholstery :  Seat  and  Back  are  covered 
with  an  excellent  grade  of  Brown  Spanish 
artificial  leather  that  will  give  enduring 
service.  The  Non-Sag  Seat  is  built  over 
an  18  oil  tempered  coil  spring  support 
covered  with  heavy  duck  canvas  and  an 
abundance  of  sanitary,  resilient  uphol¬ 
stering  materials.  Bed  Features:  One 
easy  motion  closes  the  Davenport  and 
conceals  the  bedding,  which  is  out  of 


sight  and  out  of  the  way  all  day  long. 
Opens  and  closes  easily  and  smoothly. 

A  child  can  operate  it.  The  Bed  Section 
is  48  inches  wide  by  72  inches  long — 
large  enough  for  2  people  and 
is  as  comfortable  as  a  regular 
bed.  Send  for  this 
Double  Service  Daven¬ 
port  today.  You  will 
have  a  Handsome, 

Massive  Article  of  Fur¬ 
niture  in  your  Home 
and  you  will  always  be 
ready  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  guest.  Be  sure 
to  state  Choice  of  Fin¬ 
ish,  Oak  or  Mahogany. 

Order  No.  TA1540. 

Price  $34.95.  Terms: 

$1  with  order,$3.00  A  , 

Monthly.  With  Order 

■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B  Send  meat  once  the  Double  Service  Bed  Davenport  as  described  above.  Enclosed  fa 


selection  of  gifts  for  all  occasions  and  holidays: 

Boys’  Autos,  Coaster  Wagons,  Dolls,  Doll  Carriages,  Violins,  _ _ _ _ _ 

T  oys,  Silverware,  etc.  Remember  you  don’t  take  a  single  chance  ■  f  r  po  first  payment.  1 tfs  understood  that  if  atVh<VnToHh<730 days"'  trialYam’satia- 
when  you  deal  with  Spear.  My  Prices  are  the  Lowest,  My  Terms  -  S&  Title  «5“aina 

the  Easiest;  I  give  the  Longest  Time  to  Pay,  and  our  business 
relationswillbe^tr/cf/y  s? 

Confidential.  Be  sure  sy/ 
to  send  for  my  FREE<  ' 

CATALOG  NOW.  +  President 


I  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

I  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  □ 
If  you  want  Mahogany  put  an  X  In  this  D 


Name . Occupation. 


•►SPEAR  &  CO.4: 


R.  F.  D„  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No. 


Dept.  H-2 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ! 


Post  Office . State . 

If  your  .hipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America  •  a** i a  v™  c.,..oB  bn*;  s.»-  Mon.,;  PU,  *  h.r.  ri 

™  CATALOG  y  and  write  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  I  1 
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Westclox 


When  farmers  were  independent 


WHEN  roads  were  bad 
and  communication 
difficult,  the  farmer  was  more 
independent  than  he  is  now. 

Good  roads,  the  telephone 
and  the  automobile  have 
brought  him  more  closely 
under  the  rule  of  the  clock. 

A  trip  to  town  used  to  be 
looked  forward  to.  Now 
you  may  decide  at  the  sup¬ 


per  table  to  go  that  even¬ 
ing.  That  makes  a  depend¬ 
able  timepiece  necessary. 
Supper  must  be  on  time  to 
make  the  first  show. 

The  farmer  is  a  shrewd 
buyer.  He  demands  good 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price. 
He  looks  for  the  trade  mark 
Westclox  on  the  dial  of  a 
clock  or  watch. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Big  Ben 
$3-25 


Baby  Ben 
$ 3-25 


America 

$1.50 


Sleep-Meter 

$2.00 


Jack  o’Lantern 

$3.00 


Pocket  Ben 
$1.50 


Glo-Ben 

$2.25 


This 

Catalogue  represents 
the  world’s  greatest 
radio  store 


Where  you  buy  Radio  is  equally  as 
important  as  the  set  you  buy. 

Send  to  Radio  Headquarters  for  the 
most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  season. 
See  for  yourself  what  is  new  in  Radio 
and  what  has  been  actually  tested  and 
approved. 

See  for  yourself  what  low  prices  can  be  made 
on  Radio  when  it  is  sold  without  the  usual 
‘  Radio  profits.” 

A  Complete  Radio  Manual 

This  new  52  page  Radio  Catalogue  shows 
everything  in  parts,  batteries,  cabinets,  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  stations,  a  radio  log  for  record¬ 
ing  stations.  It  shows  the  best  of  the  new 
sets.  One  tube  sets  that  give  amazing  results. 
Five  tube  sets  with  a  single  dial  to  turn. 


Think  of  tuning  in  one  station  after  another 
by  turning  a  single  dial! 

Every  price  quoted  means  a  big  saving  to 
you.  Everything  offered  is  tested  by  our  own 
Radio  Experts;  in  fact,  the  best  experts  com- 
piled  this  Catalogue  for  you. 

Write  for  this  free  52  Page  Book.  It  is 
yours  Free. 

Our  53  Year  Old  Policy 

For  53  years  we  have  sold  only  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  under  a  Golden  Rule  Policy.  You 
can  rely  absojutely  upon  the  quality  of  every¬ 
thing  shown  in  this  Radio  Catalogue. 


Ward’s  New 
Radio  Catalogue 
Is  Yours  Free 


Write  to  the  house  nearest  you  tor  your  tree  copy  of  Ward's  new 
Radio  Catalogue.  Address  Dept.  32-R 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft. Worth 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.  -  Y.  and  you  flt  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Radio  Department 


Stopping  Some  of  That 
Noise 

Dust  in  the  Condenses.  —  Nearly 
every  radio  set  has  one  or  more  condens¬ 
ers  used  in  the  tuning  circuits,  and  these 
condensers  having  thin  moving  plates 
that  pass  between,  and  very  close  to  other 
plates,  are  a  cause  of  much  of  the  crack¬ 
ling  noises  heard  when  tuning.  A  very 
small  particle  of  dust  between  these  plates 
will  make  the  tuning  noisy,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  the  set  is  enclosed  in  a  cabi¬ 
net,  some  dust  will  get  in  and  rest  on 
these  plates. 

Clean  Them  Every  Two  or  Three 
Months. — The  illustration  shows  such  a 
condenser  and  shows  the  many  thin 
plates  of  aluminum  or  brass  that  collect 
dust.  To  clean  them,  buy  a  package  of 
“pipe  cleaners”  from  the  tobacco  counter 
of  any  store,  and  run  this  cleaner  between 


A  tuning  condenser,  showing  thin 
aluminum  plates  and  spaces  between 
them  where  dust  collects  and 
causes  noises. 

the  different  plates  of  the  condenser,  be¬ 
ing  sure  to  do  it  to  both  the  moving 
plates  and  the  stationary  plates.  If  the 
cleaner  is  moistened  with  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  it  will  gather  the  dust  a  little  better 
than  when  dry.  Do  not  try  to  take  the 
condenser  out  of  the  set  to  do  this ;  it 
usually  can  be  got  at  by  just  lifting  the 
lid  of  the  cabinet. 


Fading  or  Swinging  in 
Radio  Broadcasts 

Not  a  Fault  of  Your  Set. — So  many 
people  think  that,  because  the  beautiful 
music  to  which  they  are  listening  gradual¬ 
ly  fades  away  and  then  comes  back 
strong,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  radio  set. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  set,  for  every 
radio  set  will  do  the  same  thing. 

What  Causes  Fading? — There  have 
been  many  theories  given  for  the  fading 
of  radio  signals,  but  as  they  do  not  all 
agree,  we  will  not  even  try  to  explain 
them.  We  do  know  that  clouds,  fogs  and 
varying  temperatures  will  cause  fading, 
that  fading  is  less  during  steady  weather, 
and  that  we  have  no  cure  as  yet  for  fad¬ 
ing. 

What  Is  Being  Done  to  Get  Around 
Fading? — It  has  been  found  that  the 
shorter  waves  seem  to  fade  more  than 
the  longer  waves,  hut  all  broadcasting  is 
on  the  shorter  waves,  so  the  larger  broad¬ 
casting  stations  are  using  more  power  so 
that  their  signals  will  be  heard,  even  if 
there  is  some  fading.  Of  course  when 
the  loud  portion  of  the  swinging  signal 
comes  in  it  is  very  loud,  but  the  weak 
portion  can  also  be  heard.  The  makers 
of  sets  are  trying  to  make  them  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  very  weak  signals  as  possible,  so 
that  the  weak  fading  signal  will  also  he 
heard,  but  even  then  the  signal  will  show 
a  difference  of  volume  as  they  come  in 
and  go. 

What  You  Can  Do. — When  you  have 
tuned  in  a  station  so  that  it  is  the  way 
you  want  it,  leave  your  tuning  dials 
alone,  and  if  the  station  fades  away  just 
he  patient,  it  will  come  back  again  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  dial  setting.  Some¬ 
times  the  station  fades  away  and  does  not 


come  hack  for  several  minutes  but  as  a 
rule  the  fading  is  only  of  a  few  seconds 
duration.  You  cannot  help  the  fading 
signal  by  turning  your  dials  back  and 
forth,  leave  them  alone  or  go  to  a  new 
station. 

Batteries  Cause  Fading. — A  storage 
or  dry  battery  that  is  almost  entirely  run 
down  will  cause  a  certain  kind  of  fading, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current 
gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  as  the  tubes 
are  not  burning  bright  enough  and  you 
have  to  turn  them  up  a  little  more  and 
more,  and  they  gradually  go  down  again 
and  again,  this  varies  the  volume  of  the 
received  signals,  and  can  be  remedied  by 
using  a  charged  or  new  battery.  This  is 
not  “fading”  as  usually  spoken  of,  but  is 
just  failing  signals  due  to  the  run  down 
condition  of  the  batteries.  j.  h.  f. 


Too  Far  from  Lighting 
Plant 

You  state  that  the  home  lighting  plant 
can.  be  used  as  a  direct  connection  to  a 
radio  receiver  -without  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  storage  battery.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  give  me  the  necessary 
information  for  making  this  connection. 
My  lighting  plant  is  32  volts,  using  16 
L .  S.  storage  cells.  The  radio  receiver 
is  located  about  90  ft.  from  the  genera¬ 
tor  and  battery.  I  would  like  to  use 
the  lighting  plant  for  the  radio,  instead 
of  using  6-volt  storage  battery  and  also 
instead  of  the  45-volt  dry  cells,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  My  receiver  uses  a  total  of  90 
volts  from  the  dry  cells.  b.  f.  a. 

Mississippi. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  the 
lighting  batteries  to  your  radio,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  your  lighting 
batteries  for  the  A  battery  of  your  radio. 

It  might  work,  if  you  run  two  wires  to 
your  16  cells  and  connect  4  cells,  and 
after  using  the  four  for  a  few  days  shift 
to  the  next  four  and  so  on  so  that  all  16 
cells  are  used  in  turn  and  equally.  The 
resistance  of  90  ft.  of  wire  will  cause  a 
voltage  drop  and  the  four  cells  instead 
of  delivering  eight,  volts  to  your  set  will 
barely  give  you  six  volts.  This  is  worth 
trying  if  you  have  wire  on  hand.  Use 
flexible  wire  where  you  connect  to  the 
lighting  batteries,  and  be  sure  that  you 
turn  your  radio  tubes  way  down  when 
you  start,  gradually  turning  them  up  till 
the  set  works,  also  being  sure  that  you 
connect  the  right  wires  to  the  right  posts 
on  your  set — that  is  positive  to  positive 
and  negative  to  negative.  j.  h.  f. 


Various  Reflex  Circuits 

I  wish  information  concerning  the  re¬ 
flex  circuits  using  from  one  to  four  tubes 
(especially  three  and  four  tubes),  and  if 
it  would  be  optional  to  use  either  the  199 
or  201A  tubes  in  such  circuits.  Are  the 
Neutreflex  and  Shermaflex  the  best  one 
and  two-tube  reflex  circuits?  F.  j.  B. 

New  York. 

The  idea  of  a  reflex  circuit  is  that  the 
tubes  perform  double  duty,  acting  as 
radio-frequency  amplifiers  and  audio-fre¬ 
quency  amplifiers,  thus  doing  away  with 
many  tubes,  the  four-tube  reflex  giving 
results  equal  to  an  ordinary  six-tube  set. 
They  are  made  in  from  one  to  five  tubes, 
but  the  four  and  five-tube  sets  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  at  all  satisfactory  on 
a  loop,  the  others  requiring  and  needing 
an  outdoor  aerial. 

As  to  the  Neutreflex  and  Shermaflex, 
all  reflex  circuits  are  more  or  less  the 
same,  the  principal  involved  is  the  same, 
and  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  hearing  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
Any  reflex  or  other  set  made  by  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  should  he  good,  some 
prove  better  in  one  locality  than  others 
and  sometimes  not  as  good. 

An  interchange  of  199  or  201A  tubes 
cannot  be  made  in  the  reflex  sets.  The 
199  tubes  require  a  slight  change  in  the 
wiring  and  do  not  give  nearly  the  volume 
that  the  201A  tubes  give.  J.  h.  f. 


Restaurant  Manager:  (to  orchestra 
conductor)  :  “I  wish  you’d  display  a  lit¬ 
tle  _  more  tact  in  choosing  the  music. 
We’ve  got  the  National  Association  of 
Umbrella  Manufacturers  here  this  eve¬ 
ning,  and  you’ve  just  played  ‘It  Ain’t 
Gonna  Rain  No  More !’  ” — Good  Hard¬ 
ware. 
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Crosley  Super-Trirdyn  Special 
And  Crosley  Musicone  Illustrated 


s 60.00 


In  the  Crosley  Super-Trirdyn  Special  3  tubes  do  the 
•work  of  3,  Solid  mahogany  cabinet 
with  popular  sloping  panel  •  -  • 

The  Crosley  Musicone  reproduces  full  tonal  qualities  of 
music  and  voice  without  dis -  \r  9  Id  7C 

tortion.  New  low  price  •  lV  OW  *  if .  / O 


Our  entertainment  corner  saves 
me  money  all  the  time” 


a  successful  farmer  writes  us 


Crosley  2-  Tube  51  Regular 


**I  bought  our  Crosley,”  he  wrote,  “because 
my  wife  felt  that  she  and  the  children  shouldn’t 
be  missing  the  concerts  being  broadcast  every 
night.  And  it  was  worth  the  money  just  to 
have  an  entertainment  corner  in  our  home.  But 
I  use  the  radio  every  day — in  my  business!  It 
lets  me  watch  the  market  quotations  closely. 
Last  month  I  made  money  by  following  tips 
broadcast  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  once  on  hay 
and  again  on  potatoes.  The  fact  is,  I  couldn’t 
get  along  without  our  Crosley!” 

That’s  the  beauty  of  radio  on  the  farm.  By 
night  the  music  of  some  famous  orchestra,  the 
wit  of  a  well-known  Broadway  star.  By  day,  the 
leading  national  events — speeches  of  prominent 
men,  World’s  Series  games,  football  matches, 
and  lectures  on  hundreds  of  subjects — to  say 
nothing  of  daily  weather  reports,  frost  warnings 
and  other  information  that  the  farmer  needs,  and 
needs  sooner  than  he  can  get  through  his  local  papers. 

The  farmer  has  not  been  content  merely  to  buy 


radio.  He  has  expressed  a  preference  for 
Crosley  Radio  that  is  an  overwhelming  tribute 
to  Crosley  quality  and  value!  More  than  4-0°/o 
of  all  the  Crosley s  in  use  have  been  bought  by  farmers 
for  use  on  the  farm !  No  other  manufacturer 
can  point  to  so  sweeping  a  testimonial  on  the 
part  of  those  who  buy  radio  on  the  combined 
basis  of  pleasure  and  business. 

There  is  a  Crosley  dealer  in  some  nearby  town 
— write  to  us  for  his  name  and  an  illustrated 
catalog.  Drop  in  at  his  store  and  examine  the 
Crosley  Radios  that  cost  from  $9. 75  to  $60.00. 

Note  the  extreme  moderation  of  the  prices — 
the  lowest  of  any  reputable  manufacturer.  This 
is  possible  because  Crosley,  building  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  radio  sets,  gives  you  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  big-production  savings  that  Ford 
gives  you  in  automobiles. 

By  all  means  create  an  entertainment  cornier — 
and  let  the  Crosley  you  buy  pay  for  itself  by  its 
daily  savings! 


This  efficient  little  set  uses  any  main 
of  tubet.  Nearby  stations  on. 
loud  speaker.  Ions’  ramie  on. 

Jw  Now  >14.75 


Crosley  3-Tube  52  Regular 

For  a  less  expensive  3- tube  set  the  Cr Oxley 
52  Regular  cannot  be  surpassed 

tftC  Now  >2SM 


Crosley  Pup 

A  genuine  long  rangrt 
Crosley  receiving  set... 
Easy  to  tune  through: 
local  m  JC 

stations  •  "s.ll'd 


THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Department  139,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Owning  and  operating  WLW,  first  remote  control  super-power  broadcasting  station 


C  rosier  manufactures  receiving:  sew  which  are 
licensed  under  Armstrong  U.  S.  patent  No.  1.111,140 
and  priced  from  $9.75  to  $60.00  without  accessories. 
Add  10%  to  all  prices  west  of  the  Stocky  Mountains. 


BETTER*  COSTS  LESS 


Jor  ihe  Sntertainment  Corner 
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The  loose  wheel  .  .  . 
“  comes  a  cropper ” 

A  STORY  ABOUT  FORD  ECONOMY 

DRIVING  around  with  a  loose  wheel  on  your 
wagon  is  like  putting  “cheap”  oil  in  your 
Ford.  The  inevitable  breakdown  comes  sooner 
or  later,  while  the  price  of  preventing  trouble 
is  so  small  that  the  risk  isn’t  worth  it! 

A  year’s  supply  of  “cheap”  oil  for  your  Ford 
will  scarcely  be  $3.00  less  than  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  But 
the  “cheap  oil  results”  may  cost  you  many 
dollars  in  repairs,  in  prematurely-worn  bearings, 
pistons,  piston  rings,  in  excessive  carbon  and 
fouled  spark  plugs,  in  lost  power  and  riding 
comfort.  Inferior  or  incorrect  oil  also  brings 
increased  oil  and  gas  consumption  to  add  to 
your  cost  of  operation. 

That  is  why  so  many  thousands  of  farmers 
consider  it  economical  to  pay  a  few  cents  more 
per  gallon  for  Mobiloil  “E.”  Price  per  quart 
is  no  accurate  basis  for  figuring  costs.  Price  per 
mile  is!  On  that  basis.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
is  the  cheapest  oil  you  can  buy.  It  will  give 
you  all  the  economy,  power  and  smooth  opera¬ 
tion,  the  satisfaction  and  freedom  from  repairs 
and  expense  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
build  into  every  car  they  make. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your 
Fordson  tractor  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal 
cities.  Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas 
City. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Insect  Injury  to  Camper- 
down  Elm 

I  am  enclosing  a  species  of  insect  I 
have  never  discovered  before.  The  branch 
is  from  a  weeping  elm  which  was  de¬ 
foliated  early  in  July  by  what  the  State 
t»r  Federal  inspectors  called  the  elm 
beetle,  a  very  small,  light  green  eating 
insect.  The  tree  now  has  second  growth 
of  leaves,  and  leaves  are  partially  eaten. 
I  do  not  find  them  at  all  plenty,  however, 
but  am  anxious  to  seek  a  remedy  for 
what  looks  like  a  troublesome  pest. 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  G.  D.  s. 

The  C'amperdown  elm  of  G.  D.  S.  is 
infested  with  spiny  caterpillars  of  a  but¬ 
terfly  known  as  the  “violet-tip”  and  in¬ 
terrogation  butterfly  because  it  has  a 
silvery  mark  on  the  undersides  of  the 
wings  that  looks  like  an  interrogation 
mark.  Although  the  caterpillars  bear 
sharp  spines,  they  are  not  poisonous.  The 
caterpillars  on  the  elm  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  thorough  spraying  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  2%  lbs.  of  the  powder  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  or  in  smaller 
amounts,  at  the  rate  of  %  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  The  spraying  will  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  if  it  is  done  while  the  caterpillars 
are  small.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Is  the  Orange  Garden  Spider 
Poisonous? 

1.  Are  those  spiders  with  yellow  striped 
backs  poisonous?  They  spin  their  webs 
among  the  leaves  of  vines  and  hedge.  2. 
Do  you  know  the  name  of  a  bird  ( the  de¬ 
scription  I  cannot  give  as  I  have  never 
seen  one)  which  flies  quite  high,  and 
when  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  has  a  deep, 
loud  gutteral  sound,  a  continuous  sound 
like  a  locust?  MRS.  T.  s. 

Dong  Branch,  N.  J. 

1.  The  spider  referred  to  by  T.  S.  is 
undoubtedly  the  orange  garden  spider 
(Miranda  aurantia)  which  attracts  at¬ 
tention  by  its  bright  coloring,  large  size, 
and  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  its  large 
orb  web.  The  web  spun  by  this  beautiful 
spider  is  often  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  marvel  in  its  regularity  and  mode  of 
construction.  Moreover,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  this  spider  is  not  poisonous  to  human 
beings.  In  fact  there  is  only  one  spider 
in  this  country  outside  of  the  large  tar¬ 
antulas  of  the  Southwest  that  is  pois¬ 
onous.  This  is  a  black  spider,  known  as 
the  “black  widow”  and  also  as  the  “hour¬ 
glass”  spider,  because  it  has  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  body  a  bright  red  marking 
in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass.  The  black 
widow  is  essentially  a  southern  spider, 
but  it  does  occur  as  far  north  as  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but 
is  not,  in  my  experience,  common  in  these 
Northern  States. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  bird 
is  that  T.  S.  mentions.  We  should  have 
to  have  a  more  detailed  description  in 
order  to  be  able  to  determine  just  what 
bird  is  referred  to.  glen n  w.  herrtck. 


Weevils  in  Wheat 

Last  year  I  bought  some  nice  clean 
wheat  to  be  used  as  we  would  use  rice 
or  oatmeal.  Part  of  it  is  not  all  used 
up,  and  now  has  little  worms  in  it.  I 
had  kept  it  in  a  mouse-proof  tin  can  in 
the  coolest  room  of  my  house  and  it  kept 
all  right  until  now.  I  expect  to  buy  some 
again  of  this  year’s  crop.  How  and 
where  should  I  store  it  so  as  not  to  be¬ 
come  wormy?  How  can  moisture  enough 
be  in  hard  dry  grain  to  create  and  sup¬ 
port  life  ■without  being  becoming  wet  or 
moist  first?  Is  not  this  a  great  mystery? 
Can  a  human  being  also  extract  moisture 
from  the  hard  dry  grain?  Can  a  chem¬ 
ist?  J.  M.  R. 

Shoemakersville,  Pa. 

The  wheat  of  J.  M.  It.  is  probably  in¬ 
fested  with  the  common  rice  weevil,  or 
possibly  with  the  angoumois  grain  moth. 
In  either  case  the  kernels  have  inside  of 
them  small  white  “worms”  or  larvse  as 
the  entomologist  calls  them. 

Yes,  there  is  considerable  water  in  dry 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  beans,  peas,  etc. 
In  dry  grains  of  these  kinds  there  is  from 
10  to  12  per  cent  moisture.  That  is  to 
say,  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  water.  This,  however,  is  probably  not 
enough  of  itself  to  maintain  the  life  of  the 
insects,  for  probably  these  small  white 


larvae  inside  the  kernels  of  wheat  would 
be  found,  on  analysis,  to  show  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  water  in  their  bodies.  That 
is,  half  of  their  body  substance  is  water. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  larvae  can  absorb  some  water  from 
the  air,  for  there  is  always  water  in  or¬ 
dinary  air,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  ani¬ 
mals  cam  manufacture  water  in  their 
bodies  out  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Wa¬ 
ter,  we  know,  is  composed  of  the  two 
gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  chemist  II20.  The  in¬ 
sects  can  get  the  oxygen  (O)  from  the 
air,  and  the  hydrogen  (H)  from  the 
wheat  and  out  of  these  it  can  manufac¬ 
ture  water.  All  animals  are  capable  of 
forming  water  in  this  way  in  their  bodies, 
and  such  water  is  known  as  metabolic 
water.  It  is  very  necessary  to  the  life  of 
animals. 

Dry  grains  such  as  wheat,  corn,  beans 
and  peas  can  be  kept  free  from  weevils 
and  moths  by  treating  them  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  Half  a  teacup  of  this  liquid  to 
one  bushel  of  the  seed  will  destroy  the 
weevils.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  a 
tight  can  or  box  and  the  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  should  be  poured  into  a  basin  and 
set  on  top  of  the  grain.  The  box  or  can 
should  then  be  shut  tightly  or  covered 
with  old  blankets  and  allowed  to  stand 
several  days.  The  liquid  will  evaporate 
and  the  gas  will  kill  the  insects. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  inflammable  and 
explosive  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  go  near  the  receptacle  with  light 
or  fire  of  any  kind,  glenn  w.  HERRICK. 


Mealy-bugs  on  Poinsettia 

I  am  sending  a  sample  of  insects  which 
I  'found  on  my  Poinsettia  (Christmas 
plant).  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  or 
what  to  do  with  it?  I  received  the  plant 
as  a  gift  last  Christmas,  it  was  then 
blooming.  In  February  I  noticed  a  gray¬ 
ish  roughness  where  each  small  branch 
joins  the  main  stem,  which  I  thought  was 
a  form  of  scale.  On  investigating  I  found 
a  number  of  large  gray  insects  lying  close 
to  the  stem.  I  cut  the  branches  off  close 
to  the  woody  part  and  burned  them,  and 
used  kerosene  oil  several  times  on  the 
st'em  remaining.  This  killed  all  the 
green  shoots  but  after  a  few  weeks  more 
shoots  appeared  and  the  plant  grew  about 
3  ft.  this  Summer  and  seemed  healthy. 
About  two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  the  stems 
covered  with  gray  insects  as  before,  only 
much  -smaller.  The  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  and  falling  off.  Is  there  danger 
of  my  other  house  plants  becoming  in¬ 
fested?  I  also  have  an  ice  plant  (Mes- 
embryanthemum  crystallinum)  which  has 
grown  nicely  all  Summer  in  a  window- 
box  with  ferns.  It  has  been  wilted  for 
two  weeks,  but  not  dead.  I  cannot  seem 
to  revive  it.  Can  you  -tell  me  what  can 
be  the  cause?  The  ferns  are  not  with¬ 
ered.  MRS.  J.  H. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

The  Poinsettia  of  J.  H.  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  the  common  greenhouse  mea¬ 
lybug.  It  is  a  persistent,  serious  pest, 
and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Tobacco  so¬ 
lutions  are  probably  the  most  convenient 
insecticides  to  apply,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  safest  for  the  plants.  This  plant 
should  be  frequently  sprayed  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  one  tablespoon  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  com¬ 
mon  laundry  soap  added  to  make  the  ma¬ 
terial  spread  and  stick  to  the  plant.  The 
soap  also  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
material.  It  would  be  well  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  cottony  material  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  spraying  the  plant.  The  mealy¬ 
bugs  are  covered  and  protected  by  the 
white  cottony  threads,  and  are  often  not 
actually  reached  by  the  liquid.  A  hand 
atomizer  or  a  cheap  hand  spray  will  serve 
very  well  for  applying  the  spray  mixture. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  for  the 
“ice  plant”  without  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Husband  (viewing  Niagara)  :  “What 
a  stupendous  sight!”  Wife:  “John,  are 
you  sure  you  turned  off  the  water  in  the 
bathroom  before  wo  left  home?” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 


Purchaser:  “What  is  the  charge  for 
this  battery?”  Garageman :  “One  and 
one-half  volts.”  Purchaser:  “Well,  how 
much  is  that  in  American  money?” — The 
Ink  Slinger. 
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for  JEconomical  Transportation 


the  biggest  factor  in  economy 


Fine  quality  built  into  an  automobile 
makes  it  run  well,  wear  well  and  look  well 
for  a  long  time.  It  keeps  satisfaction  high 
and  operating  costs  low  ^  When  you  can 
get  fine  quality  at  a  low  purchase  price 
you  have  gained  the  highest  degree  of 
economy  in  the  ownership  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  *  Because  Chevrolet  represents  the 
highest  type  of  quality  car  at  low  cost  it  has 
been  the  choice  of  over  two  million  people. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Touring 

Roadster 


<The 

Coach 


£o.b* 

Flint* 

Mich* 


Commercial  A  '"y 

Chassis  - 

Express  C  C  t 

Truck  Chassis  -  - 

ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B, 
FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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COLD  SEAL  All-Rubber  4-Buckle  Overshoe  (Monitor  )  Mens’,  Boys’  and  Youths’  sizes. 


THERE  is  no  need  to  examine 
closely  the  materials  used  in 
overshoes  that  bear  the  Gold 
Seal  label,  although  we  always  in¬ 
vite  such  inspection.  This  label  is  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  the  very  best 
quality  throughout  and  most  care¬ 
ful  workmanship. 

No  better  materials  can  be  found 
for  the  purpose  than  the  fine  Jersey 
cloth  and  pure  gum  rubber  used  in 
making  Gold  Seal  overshoes.  These 
warm,  snug  overshoes — fleece-lined 
for  greatest  comfort  —  are  typical 
of  the  high  quality  of  all  Gold  Seal 
Rubber  Footwear. 


Look  for  the 
GOLD  SEAL 
Label 


*fjtfel&eSfai£ina 
TffiwA  on  Sifoen* 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Keep  the  Change.— Yes,  that  is  what 
he  told  the  barber,  “Keep  the  change.” 
You  see  the  Parson  has  a  good  many  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  on  hand  most  of  the  time,  but 
for  versatility  he  has  nothing  on  a  barber 
he  heard  about  the  other  day.  A  man 
went  for  a  shave.  The  tonsorial  artist 
w'as  something  of  a  bungler,  and  kept 
cutting  his  victim.  Every  time  he  cut 
him  he  would  paste  on  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  to  try  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When 
he  finally  was  through,  the  man  was  a 
perfect  sight.  The  barber  expected  to  get 
all  that  was  coming  when  the  man  went 
to  pay  him.  But  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 
The  man  cheerfully  handed  him  a  dollar 
bill.  “Keep  the  change,”  he  added  with 
a  smile.  The  barber  was  certainly  over¬ 
come  with  relief  and  joy  and  made  his 
thanks  most  profusely.  “Oh,  never  mind 
thanking  me  at  all,”  he  said,  “it  is  well 
worth  a  dollar  to  find  so  versatile  a  man 
as  yourself — one  who  seems  to  be  equally 
efficient  as  a  barber,  a  butcher,  and  a 
paper  hanger.” 

A  Man’s  Pocket. — We  have  all  heard 
so  much  about  the  wonderful  boy’s  pocket 
and  what  a  lot  of  things  it  always  has 
jingling  about  within  it,  but  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  thinks  that  no  boy’s  pocket  ever  had 
as  much  in  it  as  the  Parson’s.  It  does 
beat  all  how  many  things  will  collect  in 
one’s  pocket.  Then  at  night  they  fall 
out  on  the  floor,  or  you  take  them  out  and 
put  them  on  the  bureau.  To  step  on 
shingle  nails  with  your  bare  feet  is  a 
real  thrill  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
you  must  look  out  what  you  say.  But 


among  the  farmers  trying  to  persuade 
them  to  buy  things.  This  works  better 
in  the  country  than  the  city,  of  course,  as 
often  the  country  housewife  has  not  much 
of  a  chance  to  get  into  the  city  and  see 
goods.  There  have  been  men  going  all 
through  the  country  round  here  selling 
oilcloth  or  what  they  call  linoleum.  They 
come  right  to  the  door  with  the  big  roll 
right  on  their  back,  and  come  right  in 
and  land  it  on  the  floor  and  begin  to 
unroll  it.  Of  course  it  looks  bright  and 
nice  in  contrast  to  the  one  on  the  floor, 
and  they  are  smart  and  just  talk  buying 
right  into  you.  Just  notice  how  thick, 
or  rather  how  thin  it  is,  if  they  come  to 
you.  In  one  case  where  the  woman  did 
not  have  money  enough  around  the  house 
to  pay  for  it,  he  said  he  would  take  chick¬ 
ens,  and  she  gave  him  so  much  money  and 
three  nice  big  fowls.  When  the  Parson 
saw  her  she  said  she  was  convinced  that 
either  the  money  or  the  fowls  were  all 
or  more  than  the  oilcloth  was  really 
worth.  In  another  case  where  they  had 
a  roll  they  asked  $20  for,  the  man  of  the 
house  was  at  home  and  seemed  to  have 
matched  wits  with  the  fellow  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  trade  by  buying  the  whole 
thing  for  $10.  It  showed  what  profit  he 
had  in  mind  for  the  $20. 

The  Pressure  Cooker. — Mrs.  Parson 
certainly  likes  that  pressure  cooker.  We 
have  21  jars  of  chicken  put  up — seven  at 
a  time.  If  these  jars  keep  all  right,  and 
they  undoubtedly  will,  it  certainly  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  way  to  use  up  the 
old  hens,  especially  Leghorns  like  most 


Branch  Offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26  N.  Fourth  St. 
Chicago,  111.,  31S.  Franklin  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-89  Buffalo  St. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1 103  Washington  Ave. 
Portland,  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 


For  more  than  50  years  the  Gold 
Seal  label  has  stood  for  quality 
without  compromise ♦  That  is  why  it 
is  a  good  guide  to  follow  today  when 
buying  rubber  footwear. 

Ask  for  Gold  Seal  Overshoes,  Rub¬ 
bers,  and  Boots  by  this  name  — 
and  look  for  the  label.  Most  good 
shoe  stores  sell  this  better  brand 
of  rubber  footwear. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  134-136  Duane  Street,  New  York 


BOOTS  v  RUBBERS 
OVERSHOES 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
.  knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Cuts  both  sides  oflimb-^"£"|ant 

Most  powerful  pruners  made.  In  use  through¬ 
out  the  world.  All  styles,  all  sizes.  Delivered 
free  to  your  door.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  for 
booklet  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NAME- 


The  Farm  Pond  for  Summer  Pleasure  and  Winter  Use 


today  the  Parson  was  looking  on  bis 
bureau  with  some  idea  of  cleaning  it  off. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  was 
the  radish  seeds  rolling  all  about.  This 
bag  of  radish  seed  had  been  in  the  Par¬ 
son’s  pocket  ever  since  midsummer  and 
then,  worn  and  torn,  it  had  landed  on  the 
bureau  and  some  of  the  seeds  were  now 
even  landing  on  the  floor.  There  are  two 
20-penny  spikes  he  had  left  from  fixing 
Jim’s  stall  the  other  day.  Here  are  some 
clapboard  nails  that  were  left  from  the 
small  addition  we  have  added  to  the 
house,  and  also  some  shingle  nails  used 
in  putting  on  this  sheet  rock  plaster 
board.  These  big-headed  nails  are  from 
putting  on  the  strip  asbestos  shingles  and 
will  be  extra  good  to  scatter  around  on 
the  floor.  Here  are  two  iron  rings,  one 
the  Parson  was  going  to  put  on  a. string 
and  use  to  hang  up  beheaded  chickens, 
the  ring  making  an  easy  and  quick  loop, 
and  the  other  he  was  bringing  from  the 
barn  over  to  the  shed  where  he  does  the 
harness  mending,  but  they  both  landed  on 
the  bedroom  bureau.  Here  is  a  nut  that 
looks  as  though  it  might  have  come  from 
the  silage  cutter.  Here  is  a  small  screw¬ 
driver  that  he  brought  over  for  Clossie  to 
fix  his  bicycle  and  of  course  forgot  to  give 
it  to  him,  and  it  landed  up  there,  too. 
Here  are  three  lengths  of  screws,  chicken- 
wire  staples,  tacks,  matches,  and  faucet 
washers  he  got  up  in  the  5  and  10,  and 
last  of  all  a  roll  package  of  streamers  he 
brought  home  from  the  last  party.  Really, 
perhaps  the  Mrs.  Parson  should  not  be 
blamed  for  wanting  the  bureau  to  be 
slicked  up  a  hit. 

A  Husking  Pin — Speaking  of  20-pen¬ 
nies,  a  neighbor  was  telling  the  other 
day  what  good  husking  pins  they  made. 
Just  drive  them  right  through  a  thin 
strip  of  leather  to  go  round  the  fourth 
finger  snugly  and  you  have  a  great  help 
in  husking.  The  Parson  has  always  made 
huskers  out  of  rake  teeth,  hut  this  is 
simpler.  Here  it  is  October  17  and  we 
are  not  quite  through  husking  yet.  Guess 
we  will  get  out  pretty  nearly  800  bushels. 
Potatoes  have  jumped  up  50  cents  in  two 
weeks  about  here,  and  now  wholesale 
readily  for  $2.  Never  knew  them  to  go 
up  this  time  of  year — just  when  people 
are  digging.  Farmers  are  inclined  to 
cellar  quite  a  few,  if  they  are  not  too 
much  in  need  of  the  cash  right  awray. 

The  House-to-house  Man. — Somehow 
the  Parson  is  a  little  suspicious  of  these 
men  that  go  round  from  house  to  house 


of  the  Parson’s  are.  One  jar  will  just 
about  hold  a  small  hen.  We  shut  up 
eight  (one  to  eat  for  dinner)  for  about 
24  hours,  then  one  pail  of  boiling  water 
will  scald  the  whole  of  them  and  wrhile 
you  are  at  it,  it  is  not  a  such  a  dreadful 
lot  more  work  to  pick  and  dress  quite  a 
number  than  it  is  one.  The  Parson  takes 
a  high  stool  and  sits  up  to  a  table  and 
follows  the  plan  he  wrote  about  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  little  while  ago.  Taking  out 
the  “key  bone,”  the  shoulder  blade  and 
splitting  down  the  joint  in  the  ribs,  is  a 
great  racket ;  the  chicken  comes  right 
open  as  nice  as  you  please.  We  do  not 
bother  to  try  to  put  the  “giblets”  in  the 
jar,  but  cook  them  up  to  eat  right  away. 

Quick  Work.— Mrs.  Parson  does  not 
use  the  pressure  cooker  much  on  the 
regular  stove  wffiere  we  burn  wood  this 
time  of  year.  It  needs  a  quick  hot  flame, 
and  she  puts  it  on  the  oil  stove.  It  is 
great  for  the  oatmeal  which  we  have 
every  morning.  She  puts  it  on  at  night, 
gets  the  pressure  up  to  20  lbs.,  and  then 
leaves  it  till  morning.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  put  it  up  to  5  lbs.  in  the 
morning,  then  you  take  the  inside  dish 
out  and  place  right  on  the  table  and  it 
certainly  is  cooked  nicely.  Like  so  many 
things  that  you  buy,  about  as  soon  as 
you  get  one  you  hear  of  a  greatly  im¬ 
proved  one  coming  out.  Now  they  have 
cookers  on  which  it  is  much  easier  to 
fasten  down  the  top  than  by  use  of  the 
seven  or  eight  thumbscrews.  But  the  new 
kind  are  no  more  effective  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  cost  more.  We  take  a  12-quart  can 
of  beef  stew  down  to  the  old  country 
church  toward  the  dinner  through  the 
Winter  months,  and  we  can  boil  the  meat 
on  Saturday  and  then  put  in  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  Sunday  morning  and  they  are  done  in 
almost  no  time.  Always  put  in  a  can  of 
tomato,  it  makes  it  so  much  bettei\  The 
church  voted  yesterday  to  pay  for  the 
meat  for  the  stew  through  the  Winter. 

New  Study. — The  Parson  is  writing 
this  in  his  new  study  or  little  room 
which  we  have  built  on.  There  was  a 
corner  between  the  hack  double  porch  and 
the  main  house  which  we  filled  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  both  out  even,  making  a  nice 
little  room  about  7  x  8  ft.  for  the  Parson. 
We  also  took  the  sleeping  porch  upstairs 
and  finished  it  off  more  like  a  regular 
room,  so  that  it  can  he  occupied  all  Win¬ 
ter.  We  used  what  the  carpenter  calls 
sheet  rock  for  this,  or  plaster  hoard.  This 
saves  having  a  regular  mason  With  all  the 
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litter  and  expense  and  waiting  for  the 
plaster  to  dry.  ,  They  give  you  a  filler  to 
fill  up  all  the  cracks.  The  Parson  did 
this  himself  after  the  carpenter  had  gone, 
and  found  it  hard  to  get,  smooth  and  nice 
.so  the  place  wouldn’t  show  after  painting. 
We  used  white  for  the  ceiling  and  a 
cream  buff  for  the  walls,  and  white  for 
the  casings.  Now  we  are  going  to  make 
the  kitchen  larger  by  'taking  in  as  it 
were  a  part  of  the  back  porch.  This  will 
make  it  big  enough  so  the  family  can  eat 
there  and  use  the  regular  dining-room 
more  for  compaiiy  and  especial  ocasions. 
This  certainly  saves  a  lot  of  steps  for 
Mrs.  Parson,  and  the  kitchen  gets  warm 
and  comfortable  so  quickly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  pipeless  furnace  gets  to 
going. 

The  School  Question.  —  The  school 
question  is  still  with  ns,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  most  thoroughly  agrees  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  the  one-room  school  matter.  lie 
sees  a  great  many  country  one-room 
school  children,  visits  the  schools  and 
gets  letters  and  sees  the  writing  and 
spelling  of  these  children.  Their  work 
seems  way  ahead  of  the  graded  rooms 
where  the  teacher  has  35  or  40,  although 
of  one  grade.  Clossie  is  having  a  pretty 
tough  time  to  get  along  in  the  high  school. 
His  writing  is  a  little  better  than  the 
other  boys’  has  been,  which  isn’t  saying 
much,  but  his  spelling  and  arithmetic  are 
poor.  Their  worst  trouble  seems  to  be 
to  read  over  a  paragraph  from  history  or 
story  or  any  printed  page  and  have  any 
idea  of  what  they  have  read.  In  his 
school  last  year,  the  teacher  seems  _  to 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading 
to  the  children  but  never  getting  them  to 
tell  in  their  own  words  what  she  had 
read.  Shouldn’t  the  children  be  taught 
at  least  by  the  time  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade  how  to  read  over  a  paragraph  and 
then  stop  and  look  into  it  and  get  the 
gist  of  the  meaning  fixed  in  the  mind? 

Goose-step  Education. — There  is  al¬ 
together  too  milch  of  this  goose-step  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  great  thing  is  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  children  are  but  cogs  in  a 
wheel,  all  jammed  through  like  corn¬ 
stalks  in  a  silage  cutter,  long  and  short, 
big  and  little,  with  ears  or  without  ears, 
ram  them  all  through  together.  Our 
State  board  of  education  here  admits  that 
is  the  trouble  with  our  schools  and  we 
must  make  room  for  that  individuality 
which  had  its  full  sway  in  the  one-room 
school.  Our  town  seemed  to  have  more 
machinery  than  any  other  town  in  the 
State  in  its  schools.  But  we  have  a  new 
supervisor  this,  year,  and  it. is  fully  be¬ 
lieved  and  expected  that  his  methods  will 
gradually  bring  about  a  change  from  ma¬ 
chinery  to  recognition  of  individuality 
and  personality.  Both  George  and  Clos- 
sie  have  had  to  drop’  their  music  practice 
a  good  deal  to  keep  up  with  their  books. 
We  hate  to  have  them  do  this,  but  a  boy 
must  get  out  of  doors  some  after  school 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  it  is  the 
whole  evening  at  the  books.  The  Parson 
can  still  help  them  on  the  algebra,  but  he 
is  certainly  rusty  on  the  Batin  end  of  it, 
especially  as  their  pronunciation  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  was  taught  30  odd 
years  ago. 

A  Real  Present.- — ‘Mrs.  Parson  has 
had  a  real  present  given  in  such  a  nice 
way.  Some  good  folks  who  have  been 
down  to  the  missions  several  times  and 
know  about  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do 
have  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 
Mrs.  Parson’s  work  easier  about  the 
house.  Of  course  she  has  played  the 
organ  and  sang  and  helped  in  so  many 
ways  for  years  about  the  mission  work. 
Her  hardest  task  lately  seems  to  be  the 
ironing.  For  quite  a  while  we  had  a  wo¬ 
man  do  it  for  us  at  her  home  and  help 
in  the  mending,  too.  But  she  had  to 
give  it  up.  Plan  as  you  may  it  will 
crowd  in  on  Saturday  so  often,  when 
there  is  everything  to  do  to  get  ready  for 
Sunday.  The  other  day  she  counted  and 
there  were  26  shirts  in  the  wash.  So 
for  the  first  great  help  we  have  gotten 
an  ironing  machine.  We  used  to  think 
of  one,  but  they  were  so  big  it  took  up 
a  whole  kitchen  to  house  them.  But  now 
they  have  them  small,  or  smaller  than 
an  ordinary  kitchen  table  with  a  fine 
white  enamel  fop  that  can  be  used  for  a 
table,  nice  enough  to  knead  out  bread  on 
or  anything  like  that. 

The  Pond. — You  see  Clossie  sitting  in 
the  half-barrel  boat  out  on  the  raft  in 
the  middle  -of  the  pond.  This  picture 
shows  the  bank  on  the  west  side  of  the 
pond.  The  muskrats  dig  in  this  bank 
and  there  are  two  fresh  holes  there  now. 
But  the  traps  will  be  set  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  a  little  colder  both  around 
these  holes  and  below  the  dam  where 
these  fellows  do  the  most  mischief.  The 
water  has  been  out  of  the  pond  for  some 
time  now,  as  the  boys  are  making  the 
upper  end  deeper.  One  of  the  neighbors 
who  is  going  to  get  ice  from  it  has  put  in 
two  horses  and  a  man  all  one  day  with 
a  scraper,  'Clossie  driving  the  horses,  and 
another  neighbor  is  coming  to  do  the  same. 
With  how  little  real  extra  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  several  neighbors  in  so  many  places 
could  club  together  and  make  a  pond 
both  for  ice  and  the  boys  to  swim  in — one 
as  important  as  the  other.  It  is  too 
cold  for  swimming  now,  the  Parson  ad¬ 
mits,  but  just  the  time  to  plan  about 
that  ice  for  next  Summer.  Bet  the  wo¬ 
men  folks  just  inform  the  men  folks  that 
it’s  ice  and  plenty  of  it  or  no  butter¬ 
making  or  boarder-taking  next  Summer — 
and  see  how  that  strikes  them ! 


When  it’s  cold  and  wet  out-of-doors, 
you  need  footwear  that  is  warm  and 
water-proof  as  well  as  sturdy. 


It  is  built  of  live,  tough  rubber  and 
carefully  selected  fabrics  and  cured  in 
live  steam,  welding  together  all  parts 
under  pressure.  This  prevents  separa¬ 
tion  of  parts  and  insures  a  long-wear¬ 
ing,  water-proof  overshoe.  Every  point 
of  strain  is  stoutly  reinforced;  the  in¬ 
side  is  smoothly  finished. 


nhii  _____ 

of  Quality 


?ire$foae-Ap$leit 

Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  HUDSON*  MASS.  Bottom  Max*. 


An  Aid 
to  GOOD 
Farming 


The  Rancher  is  designed  for  such  a 
need — to  give  your  feet  full  protection 
and  keep  them  comfortable,  making 
your  outdoor  work  easier. 


The  Rancher  is  Firestone  Quality.  A 
system  of  rigid  inspections  insures  finest 
materials  and  workmanship.  Ask  for  the 
Rancher  by  name  at  your  dealers. 


The  Orange  Label  is  your  protection. 


•v.i 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  .  . 


GsfabWsheA 
1855  , 

C&TTn&S 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


No^ 

mixing 


--:j  pow 
S;ders  or* 
"spreading" 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


HtPRA'T 

BIS-KIT 


W  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
r  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  package  contains  18"Bis-J 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at 
all  drug  and  general  stores 
__  Guarantee  coupon  ^^0 

cSBt-  In  every  package 
ZT  [he  Ral  Biscuit  Co.  JOT 

BwBfk.  Springfield 


Kill  RatsK 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sate.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danyas  Virus. 
mm  n  ■  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

I*  KGG  B OO K  rnice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


The  Complete  Dormant  and 
Delayed  Dormant  Spray 

In  the  Delayed  Dormant  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  (complete  in  itself)  controls  Aphis,  Scale 
and  Scab  with  one  application  of  one  material. 


APHIS 

A  Meet  Stealthy  Pest 

Soluble  Sulphur  Compound, 
alone  when  used  in  delayed 
dormant,  at  a  time  when 
rosy  and  green  aphis  eggs 
are  in  the  cracked  stage, 
will  control  these  insects,  if 
the  buds  are  thoroughly 
wet  by  tile  spray  and  the 
application  is  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions. 

No  addition  of  nicotine 


SCALE 

The  Cause  of  Abandoned 
Orchards 

San  Jose  Scale  is  continual¬ 
ly'  devitalizing  trees  and 
blemishing  fruit,  making  it 
unfit  for  market.  Next  year 
may  be  your  Scale  Tear. 
Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  rids  the  orchard 
of  scale  and  keeps  the  trees 
free  of  this  orchard  foe. 

Complete  in  itself 


FUNGUS 

Worst  Enemy  of  Fruit 


Apple  scab  infection  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  during  the 
delayed  dormant  period. 
Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  is  a  fungicide  and 
will  prevent  this  possible 
infection  of  fungus  and 
start  the  trees  on  the  road 
to  the  production  of  clean 
fruit. 

No  addition  of  a  fungicide 


It  costs  less  and  does  more  than  other  sprays 

One  100-lb.  drum  is  equal  to  one  600-bbl.  of  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution.  Every  pound  paid  for  is  a  pound 
of  effective  spray  material. 

COMPLETE— EFFECTIVE— ECONOMICAL 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet  now ! 


cMiagava  Sprayer  Company,  middleport,  n.  y. 


on  Water 


there  a  Sleep  Thief 
in  Your  Bed? 

Don't  let  a  poor  bedspring  rob  you  of  your  rest — get  a 
Foster  Ideal.  Learn  the  comfort  of  sleeping  upon 
upright  spiral  springs.  Learn  the  comfort  of  perfect 
spine  support.  Enjoy  the  real  rest  that  comes  from 
perfect  relaxation — on  a  bedspring  that  does  not  sag. 
There  are  120  spirals  in  the  Foster  Ideal  and  each  one 
does  its  share  in  giving  you  the  best  night’s  rest  you 
ever  had.  Talk  to  your  furniture  dealer  today 
'.bout  the 

Fs^IDEALsph^ 


The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


M a\ers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  booklet. 


When  you  verite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Plans  for  a  S50M300.000 
hydro-electric  project  were  announced 
Oct.  22  by  Guy  Huston,  president  of  the 
Guy  Huston  Company.  The  project, 
when  completed,  will  connect  territory 
west  of  St.  Louis  with  an  almost  solid 
net-work  of  superpower  lines  stretching 
from  Maine  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Other 
interests  plan  to  link  the  western  point 
with  the  Pacific  Coast,  giving  the  United 
States  a  trans-continental  superpower 
system.  The  heart  of  the  project  lies  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Missouri.  It  in¬ 
cludes  harnessing  the  Ozark  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  creating  the  largest 
artificial  lake  in  the  world,  which  will 
w'ipe  out  Linn  Creek,  the  point  from 
which  Daniel  Boone’s  historic  caravan 
started  westward.  This  lake  will  have  a 
shore  line  of  260  miles.  It  will  be  formed 
by  a  dam  across  the  Osage  and  will  ex¬ 
tend  from  Bagnell  to  Warsaw,  Mo., 
which,  in  pioneer  days,  was  the  jumping 
off  place  for  caravans  hitting  the  Santa 
Fe  trail.  Backwaters  from  the  dam  will 
cover  65,000  acres  of  land,  of  w'hich  37,- 
000  have  been  acquired  by  the  company 
and  2S,000  more  are  in  process  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  steamship  Mackinac,  the  boilers  of 
which  exploded  last  August  on  the  run 
betYveen  Newport  and  .Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
■with  the  loss  of  55  lives  and  injuries  to 
46  persons,  will  be  sold  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  victims  of  the  accident  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  dead,  under  a  ruling  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Campbell  in  Brooklyn,  Oct  22. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  he  divided 
equally  among  the  101  litigants. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  Governor  of  Texas,  which  is 
threatening  a  political  storm  similar  to 
that  of  1917,  when  her  husband  was 
ousted  from  office.  Waste  of  public 
funds,  inefficiency  of  management,  letting 
contracts  for  highway  improvements  to 
high  instead  of  low  bidders,  are  some  of 
the  charges  made.  The  Legislature  can¬ 
not  impeach  Ferguson.  He  is  a  private 
citizen.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that  ever  since 
his  wife  was  inaugurated  last  January, 
he  has  been  acting  Governor,  taking  the 
responsibility  of  nearly  every  State  de¬ 
partment,  sitting  in  at  all  meetings  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  deciding 
what  roads  should  be  hard  surfaced,  to 
whom  contracts  should  be  let  and  in  fact 
becoming  a  dictator. 

Urging  repeal  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
law  in  the  forthcoming  Congress  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  leading  executives  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  made  public  Oct. 
26  a  statement  which  maintains  repeal 
would  only  slightly  affect  the  total  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  Government  in  1926  and  1927. 
The  board  states  its  membership  is  still 
in  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  tax 
in  principle  and  pleads  for  ultimate  if 
not  immediate  elimination  of  the  lawr.  The 
levying  of  inheritance  taxes  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  States,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board.  An  analysis  of  the  board’s 
latest  taxation  study,  just  completed,  re¬ 
veals  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  Federal  estate  tax,  “or  so-called  in¬ 
heritance  tax,”  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  approximately  $109,000,000.  or  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  ordinary  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  Government,  according  to  the 
statement. 

Twenty-two  United  States  Navy  sea¬ 
planes,  moored  with  the  U.  S.  S.  Shaw- 
mut  in  Baltimore  harbor,  broke  away  in 
a  gale  October  25.  Another  plane  moored 
at  Bay  Shore  Park  had  dragged  free  of 
its  anchor  and  disappeared  in  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  before  a  strong  northwesterly  wind. 
Seven  of  the  derelict  planes  were  total 
wrecks  when  found.  Hopes  were  Ud  out 
that  10  others  might  he  partly  salvaged. 
Gales  were  prevalent  over  a  wide  area. 
The  center  of  one  storm,  traveling  with 
cyclone  force  from  the  Texas  coastline, 
swept  over  Alabama  Oct.  25.  Seventeen 
persons  were  dead  in  Pike  County.  Hun¬ 
dreds  had  their  homes  literally  blown 
aw'ay  from  them.  Property  damage  was 
inestimable. 

Gov.  Pinehot  of  Pennsylvania  made 
public  a  letter  to  Secretary  Mellon  Oct. 
26  asking  him  to  co-operate  with  State 
authorities  to  reduce  the  number  of 
breweries  operating  in  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
der  Federal  permits.  “All  the  high- 
powered  beer  that  is  being  made  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  today  is  being  made  in  brew¬ 
eries  operating  under  Federal  authority,” 
the  Governor  wrote.  There  are  48  such 
breweries,  he  said.  The  Governor  re¬ 
quested  that  before  a  permit  is  issued  in 
Pennsylvania,  State  authorities  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  lay  before  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  facts  in  opposition,  if  they  have 
them. 

Squads  of  expert  marksmen  with  rifles 
and  pistols  started  out  Oct.  26  in  Chicago 
in  the  new  campaign  against  known  gun¬ 
men  and  killers  who  have  been  roaming 
the  streets  at  will.  The  police  have  de¬ 
spaired  of  getting  action  against  these 
desperadoes  in  the  courts  because  of  their 
mysterious  “pull,”  and  orders  have  been 
issued  to  send  them  to  the  penitentiary, 
drive  them  permanently  from  the  city  or 
kill  them  on  sight,  the  latter  method  "find¬ 
ing  most  favor.  The  police  drive  is  aimed 
especially  at  the  murderous  Frank  Mc- 
Erlane  gang  and  orders  have  been  issued 
to  kill  McErlane  on  sight.  He  has  been 


a  savage  killer  for  20  years  and  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  him  convict¬ 
ed  or  even  put  on  trial. 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was 
filed  in  Federal  Court,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  27 
by  Mrs.  Marian  V.  Rosenblum  of  119 
Park  Lane  South,  Ivew  Gardens,  Queens. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Abraham  Rosenblum, 
known  as  the  “Onion  King,”  who  w7as  re¬ 
puted  to  have  cornered  the  onion  market 
several  times  and  to  have  made  more 
than  $500,000  in  one  deal.  Rosenblum 
failed  in  April,  1924.  and  his  property,  in¬ 
cluding  the  home,  1920  Ditmas  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  was  sold  to  pay  creditors.  The 
$300,000  liabilities  of  Mrs.  Rosenblum 
are  predicated  on  her  indorsements  on 
her  husband’s  notes.  She  is  technically 
liable  for  the  full  amounts  of  these,  al¬ 
though  a  large  portion  has  been  paid. 
She  listed  her  assets  as  $300  in  clothing. 

An  invisible  defect  in  a  96-lb.  steel  rail 
Oct.  27  was  held  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  22  lives  and  injury  to  more  than  50 
persons  when  the  Sunnyland,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  passenger  train — one 
of  the.  fastest  and  best  equipped  trains 
operating  in  the  South  —  was  derailed 
near  ^Victoria,  Miss.,  and  crashed  down 
a  25-ft.  embankment.  Four  Pullman 
sleepers,  a  chair  car,  combination  Negro 
coach  and  smoker  with  the  baggage,  ex¬ 
press  and  mail  cars  hurtled  down  the  en- 
bankment  and  into  a  ravine,  telescoped 
and  pounded  by  the  impact  into  a  mass 
of  wreckage. 

The  steamship  President  Harding  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  Oct.  27  with  27  sea¬ 
men  rescued  from  the  Italian  freighter 
Ignazio  Florio.  The  rescue  took  place 
1.650  miles  out,  under  heroic  conditions. 
The  President  Harding  was  four  and  a 
half  days  overdue.  She  was  out  of  fresh 
water.  Her  bunkers  were  empty  of  fuel. 

The  necks  of  15,000  high  school  boys 
and  girls  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
stretched  for  inspection  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Llealth  in  a  survey 
to  determine  the  extent  of  endemic  goiter. 
The  survey,  which  will  start  Nov.  1,  will 
include  60  communities  in  the  State  and 
one  purpose  will  be  to  learn  the  relation 
of  salt  water  to  the  disease.  A  theory 
that,  ocean  water  has  been  effective  in 
keeping  it  down,  because  of  its  relatively 
high  percentage  of  iodine,  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  and  it  is  hoped  the  survey  will 
establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  the¬ 
ory. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first 
fines  to  be  recorded  in  Manitoba  for  re¬ 
fusal  to  obey  employers’  instructions  were 
assessed  at  Winnipeg  recently  against 
three  harvest  hands  who  abandoned  their 
work  during  the  height  of  the  harvest 
season.  They  were  fined  $5  and  costs. 

Sugar  cane,  long  a  staple  crop  in 
Louisiana,  may  lose  its  eminence  in  the 
list  of  the  State’s  agricultural  products 
if  sugar  beet  growing  proves  successful. 
Cane  crops  have  been  beset  by  many 
plagues,  the  most  recent  being  the  borer, 
and  is  proving  serious.  Mosaic  disease 
and  root  rot  also  have  attacked  cane. 
Sugar  planters  have  asked  that  the  sugar 
house  at  the  new  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  be  provided  with  machinery  for  re¬ 
fining  beet  sugar  as  a  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  planned  next  year.  More  than  100 
acres  of  sugar  beets  will  be  planted  in 
various  sections  of  the  “sugar  belt”  of 
Louisiana  next  year. 

Announcing  that  a  “deer  census”  of 
Putnam  Co..  N.  Y.,  shows  that  about  250 
stray  deer  are  roaming  through  the  coun¬ 
ty  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City, 
State  Game  Warden  Joseph  Barry  de¬ 
clared  recently  that  deer  are  increasing 
faster  than  the  population  of  the  county. 
LTntil  the  recent  State  census  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Putnam  had  been  falling  off  with 
each  new  census,  but  there  was  a  slight 
gain  in  1925.  Speaking  of  the  number 
of  deer  w'hic-h  find  a  hav^n  in  Putnam  be¬ 
cause  the  State  never  takes  the  law 
against  slaughtering  them  off  in  the 
county,  Warden  Barry,  who  lives  in  Cold 
Spring,  said :  “There  has  probably  been 
an  increase  of  about  5  to  10  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  deer  in  the  county  in  five 
years.”  While  it  is  unusual,  not  a  deer 
has  been  illegally  killed  in  Putnam  during 
the  hunting  season  this  Fall.” 

WASHINGTON. — An  application  for 
development  of  the  “Highline  Canal”  pro¬ 
ject  in  Arizona,  involving  costs  estimated 
at  $250,000,000,  has  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  by  Fred  J. 
Cotter,  Oet.  26,  who  represented  his  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona. 

President  Coolidge  had  as  luncheon 
guests  Oct.  26  Secretaries  Hoover  and 
Jardine  and  Robert  W.  Bingham,  owner 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Associations.  While 
there  wras  no  announcement  regarding  the 
talk,  it  was  understood  the  President  re¬ 
viewed  the  farm  situation  and  discussed 
the  course  the  Administration  should 
take  with  respect  to  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  legislation  this  Winter.  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  in  Congress  have  indicated 
this  will  be  the  only  important  farm 
measure  of  the  session. 


Hardw'ake  Dealer:  “How  d’ye  come 
by  that  black  eye,  Si?”  Farmer:  “That 
old  brindle  cow  had  a  way  o’  flickin’  her 
tail  in  my  face,  so  I  tied  a  brick  on  to  it.” 
— Good  Hardware. 
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Nut  Trees  for  Street  and 
Lawn  Planting 

This  is  in  reference  to  a  recent  inquiry 
regarding  shade  trees.  As  you  know  I 
have  been  advocating  planting  nut  trees 
on  lawn  and  street  curbs.  The  idea  has 
been  rebuffed  by  many  who  cannot  see 
other  ithan  the  way  our  fathers  saw,  but 
I  will  herein  try  to  show  what  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eshmanshade  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  built  himself  a  new  home  a  few 
years  ago,  and  as  he  possessed  a  mind 
that  made  him  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
county,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  see  the 
economy,  uniqueness  and  ornamental  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  setting  of  nut  trees  on  his  small 
front  lawn.  So  he  'bought  a  few  of  the 
grafted,  root-pruned,  transplanted  trees ; 
a  couple  of  English,  black,  and  Japanese 
heartnut,  walnuts,  pecans,  and  hickories. 
Although  Mr.  Eshmanshade  has  passed 
to  the  great  beyond  this  monument  of 
nut  trees  will  live  forever. 

Then  I  cast  about  to  see  if  anyone  else 
had  planted  anything  more  to  confirm 
my  beliefs  and  preachings,  and  found  a 
setting  of  English  and  Japanese  walnuts 
in  the  beautiful  village  of  Lampeter, 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.  I  can’t  recall  the 
owner’s  name  at  this  time,  but  his  trees 
are  14  or  15  years  old,  are  as  big  as  ma¬ 
ples,  and  bigger  than  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  -shade  trees  of  that  age,  and  really 
look  more  ornamental.  As  this  man  did 
not  know  of  the  grafted  kinds  then,  al¬ 
though  ornamental  they  do  not  bear  so 
well.  Next,  while  passing  through  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Pa.,  I  noticed  a  curb  setting  of 
trees  only  a  few  years  old  and  looking 
fine.  These  are  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
as  you  enter  the  town,  just  after  you 
cross  the  railroad  tracks,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  highway. 

Having  ‘heard  much  of  Judge  Potter  of 
Marion,  Ill.,  I  determined  to-  interview 
him  and  see  his  trees  when  west  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  first  sight  I  saw  as  we 
approached  his  city  residence  in  the  heart 
of  Marion  was  that  all  the  trees  on  his 
lawn  were  nut  trees.  I  have  been  telling 
above  of  seedling  settings  or  only  young 
grafted  settings,  but  here  was  a  sight  to 
convert  all  the  doubting  Thomases.  Here 
they  coifld  look  at  eight-year-old  trees, 
notice  the  ornamental  effect,  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  it,  and  also  thrust  their  hands 
into  the  loaded  branches  and  eat  nuts 
of  the  choicest  varieties  of  walnuts  and 
filberts.  I  don’t  think  his  pecans  had 
any  nuts  on  this  year. 

Judge  Potter  not  only  planted  here  the 
trees  that  many  consider  forbidden  trees 
on  public  grounds,  but  cut  down  a  most 
beautiful  setting  of  shade  trees.  Further¬ 
more,  for  the  one  tree  that  somebody 
talked  about  as  showing  how  ornery  boys 
ruined  it  by  clubbing  the  nuts,  we  can 
show  many  where  the  trees  bear  heavy 
crops  on  college  campuses,  school  grounds, 
and  along  the  highways.  Anyone  wishing 
to  plant  lots  a  few  years  ahead  of  build¬ 
ing  operations  will  do  well  by  studying 
and  considering  the  valuable  asset  of  an 
improved  variety  of  any  nut  tree  over  the 
worthless  elm,  maple,  plane  tree,  and  pop¬ 
lar.  The  initial  cost  is  more,  and  so  is 
the  ultimate  return. 

We  rave  about  the  Chinamen  being  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  a  slave  to  the  custom  of 
ancestor  worship,  and  at  the  same  time 
bow  our  heads  in  reverence  to  the  ancient 
ideas  of  our  fathers  before  knowing  of 
the  enlightenment  we  now  posses.  Any¬ 
one  will  do  himself  justice  to  read  Fuller’s 
preface  to  his  “Nut  Culturist”  when 
thinking  of  planting  shade  trees.  Read 
his  heart-rending  expressions  on  the  fool 
mistakes  he  made  and  his  admonition  to 
others  regarding  planting  nut  trees  versus 
shade  trees.  j.  w.  h. 

East  D'ownington,  Pa. 


Root-pruning  a  Wistaria 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  carried  an  inquiry 
as  to  why  Wistaria  vines  did  not  bloom. 
Last  Summer  our  horticulturist  advised 
us  that  our  vines,  which  had  never 
bloomed,  could  be  made  to  do  so  if  we 
would  cut  the  roots.  Last  Autumn  we 
cut  the  roots  on  a  radius  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  plant,  as  deep  as  a  spade 
would  go  into  the  plant.  This  Summer 
we  had  many  luxuriant  blooms  for  the 
first  time  on  two  of  our  vines. 

New  York.  edward  t.  Clark. 


*  Ruff -Shod* 


Nebraska’ 

Easily  cleaned- Heavily  fleece  lined  for  warmth 


‘Watershed* 


'McdoKing* 


For  the  first,  wet  snowfall  that  mixes  with  half 
frozen  dirt  to  form  the  thick,  cold  mud 
that  clings  to  your  feet  in  sticky  chunks — 
For  the  barnyard,  where  ooze,  odors  and 
muck  combine  to  make  a  cloth  overshoe 
impractical— 

For  a  trip  to  town,  or  for  wear  any  time,  any 
where,  when  you  want  the  waterproof 

f>rotection  of  a  rubber  boot  over  your 
eather  shoes — 

— There’s  nothing  like  the  Converse 
‘Nebraska’  for  waterproof  warmth,  comfort 
and  durability. 

‘Ruff -Shod* 

Some  day  someone  may  build  a  longer- 
wearing  boot  than  ‘Ruff-Shod’.  We 
might  do  it  ourselves.  But  for  the  pair 
you'll  need  this  season ,  you  can't  do  bet¬ 
ter.  White  Tire  Sole  and  steam-cured 
uppers  like  ‘Caboose'  and  ‘Nebraska’. 

Comfortable,  too.  Built  on  a  special 
“foot-shape”  last.  Nobreakattheinstep 
— no  shucking  up  and  down  at  the  heel. 

To  get  rid  of  that  ache  in  your  feet  after 
a  long  day’s  work,  buy  ‘Ruff-Shod’  next 
time. 


Slush  and  slime  wash  offin  a  jiffy ,  leaving  the 
all-rubber  uppers  clean  and  odorless.  An  ex¬ 
tra  heavy,  extra  warm  lining  of  fleece  keeps 
your  feet  cozy  and  comfortable. 

Heavy  White  Tire  Soles,  extension  edge, 
‘Stubgard’  heel  and  toe,  steam  pressure  cure 
— all  these  you  are  sure  of  in  the  shoe  with 
the  White  Top  Band.  Like  every  member  of 
the  ‘Big  C’  Line  it’s  dependable  and  it’s  eco¬ 
nomical. 

’  Chief’  is  the  same  as  ‘  Nebraska'  but  in  a  5- 
buckle  shoe,  comes  higher  on  the  leg  and  a 
little  higher  in  price. 

‘Caboose* 

The  world's  best  work  rubber.  There 
are  many  instances  where  thc‘Caboosc' 
has  given  two  and  three  years  of  steady 
service.  The  four-ply  laminated  upper 
apd  extra  tough  sole  of  this  famous 
rubber  defies  wear.  Look  for  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the  ‘Big  C'  on  the  White 
Tire  Sole— you  cannot  afford  to  buy  less 
wear— and  there  is  no  other  rubber 
which  gives  you  as  much  wear. 


'Watershed* 

There  is  no  other  overshoe  just  like  it 
—an  all-rubber  gaiterwithacashmerette 
top.  A  sheet  of  pure  gum  rubber  be¬ 
tween  the  wool  fleece  lining  and  the 
outer  fabric  make  this  shoe  waterproof 
clear  to  the  top.  Look  for  the  ‘Big  C'  on 
the  White  Tire  Sole. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Company 

Factory,  Malden,  Mass. 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Medo-King'  is  a 
sturdy,  all-rubber  shoe 
which  will  stand  up  un¬ 
der  rough  usage,  and  yet 
which  is  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  for  town-wear 
and  hunting.  A  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  all-round  shoe 
•—black,  with  WhitcTop 
Band  and  White  Tire 
Sole. 


See  the 

MIG 

Rubber 


CONVERSE 

LINE 

Footwear 


The  ideal  cold  weather 
combination.  Wear  ‘Ca¬ 
boose*  alone  over  your 
regular  shoes  in  the  fall 
and  spring.  When  cold 
weather  sets  in  wear  ‘Ca¬ 
boose’  over  the  ‘Warm- 
fut’  and  keep  warm  and 
dry.  Neater  and  better 
than  the  old-fashioned 
felt  boot.  Thc'Warmfut" 
is  also  worn  under  the 
‘Nebraska* 


THE  EASY  WAY 

Thousands  need  cod-liver 
oil  to  increase  vitality  and 
build  up  resistance. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  to 
exact  the  most  out  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  reinforce  your  body  with 
strength  to  build  resistance. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-58 


Russian  Springfield  sporting  rifle 
$10.45 


_ 1  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 

30.  Mod.  10U6  cartridges.  Weight,  8 
pounds.  Length,  42 'S  inches;  barrel,  22 inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Bali  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans.  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles.  Bugles,  lariats.  Medals, etc.  1  S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1 925,  60th  Anniversary  Issue, 
372  pgs.,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  Military  guns  and 
pistols  (incl,  Colts)  sincel775,  with  all  WoridWar  rifles 
Mailed50c.Est.1865.  Spec.  New  Clrcularfor2c stamp. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sou,  501  Broadway,  NewYorkCity 


Cal.  30 


U.  S.  ARMY  KRAG  CARBIN 

vono  a.  i  AU  Carbines  have  the  new  model 
1H98  etocks.  The  barrels,  actions  and  parts  ure  v  ^  i 
either  new  or  have  been  reflnished  by  the 
Government  and  equal  to  new .  .  |  1 

^rag  Sporting  Rlflea.  $14 
bpnngf  d  45  Shot  Guna  4.50  Sprhi*f 'd  45  Carbines  3, 

W  cTftKrl  Wc  Nttw  Catalog 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627- FG,  N.  10th  St., Philadelphia, 


Easy 

to 

Start 


Water  Won’t  Freeze 
Down  In  The  Ground  Where  Nature  Stores  It 

Even  on  the  coldest  winter  days  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  will  pump 
•hpWater  du!f*£?m  ‘he  wel1-  at  Mother  Nature^  temperaXe 

cows  will  pSeTom^Ik.  6  ^  Wh‘Ch  means  returns’  and  ^ 

frieJUllTfr-&  Jo-ns0,n  Farm  PTP  En-gine  is  a!r  cooled,  of  special  design,  cannot 
compact>  Practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes  complete  and 
fer^  .Yhwf ched  to  any  pump.  Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  Does  not  inter- 
fere  with  windmill.  No  belts;  direct  connected,  enclosed  gear  drive.  Easy  to 
8 tart.  Costs  so  little  to  operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Write  for  free  booklet  17A  It  tells  how  to  insure  a^satisfactory  water  supply  In  zero  weather. 

It  costs  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

you  less  Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

to  use  _  F*tabluhed  18//) 

the  best  1115  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Has  Cooked  168,492  Meals 


THE  LITTLE  BOABDER 

Tart  II 

They  reached  Neighbor  Green’s  place 
just  about  dusk.  They  had  the  mail  and 
some  medicine  for  their  neighbor,  and  he 
came  out  to  get  it. 

“Mighty  glad  you  got  here.  Grandpa’s 
feeling  bad,  waiting  for  that  medicine. 
I  guess  it’ll  give  him  a  fair  night.  But 
what  ye  got  there?”  and  he  pointed  to 
the  little  girl.  Helen  told  him  it  was  a 
little  boarder  they  had  taken. 

“S'ho,  goin’  into  the  children’s  home 
business  are  ye?  What  do  they  pay  now? 
I  might  take  three  or  four  if  the  pay  is 
good.  Mighty  likely  little  girl.  I’d  like 
to  make  her  a  present  if  I  had  anything 
to  spare !” 

He  meant  it  as  a  very  perfunctory  of¬ 
fer.  He  did  not  consider  that  this  clear¬ 
eyed  little  child  took  people  right  at  their 
word  and  thought  them  all  honest  and 
true. 

“I’d  like  to  have  that !”  she  said  point¬ 
ing  to  a  small  black  lamb  which  came 
tottering  behind  its  mother  down  the  road 
and  in  at  the  gate.  This  brought  Nathan 
back  to  good  humor.  He  laughed  out 
loud. 

“Say,  she’s  sharp,  she  is ;  took  ye  right 
at  your  word,  Neighbor.  All  ye  can  do 
now  is  give  us  the  lamb.” 

Neighbor  Green  hesitated  a  little  but 
he  was  fairly  caught.  He  picked  up  the 
black  lamb  and  gave  it  to  the  little  girl. 

“Well,  I  always  did  think  a  black 
lamb  brought  bad  luck  so  I  might  as  well 
pass  it  along.  Now,  sissy,  mind  ye — that’s 
your  lamb.  It  don’t  belong  to  him  !” 

As  they  drove  on  the  little  girl  clung 
to  her  lamb. 

“How  you  plan  to  feed  that  lamb?” 
asked  Nathan. 

“Why  on  milk  of  course,”  said  Helen. 

“But  milk  costs  money.  How  can  we 
afford  it?” 

“Now,  Nathan  Prince,  if  you  begrudge 
this  child  a  little  milk  for  her  lamb,  I’ll 
buy  it  and  pay  for  it  out  of  my  $25.” 

“It’s  got  to  be  retail  price,”  .said  Na¬ 
than  as  they  drove  into  their  own  yard 
and  Helen  lifted  her  little  boarder  out. 
It  was  a  large  armful — girl,  doll  and 
lamb — all  weary  and  hungry. 

Nathan  went  out  to  do  his  chores. 
Helen  lighted  the  lamp  and  took  off  the 
little  girl’s  hat.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
woman  had  been  able  to  get  a  good  look 
at  her  little  boarder.  She  now  saw  a 
thin,  undersized  child  with  thick  brown 
hair  and  great  eyes  which  glanced  about 
the  strange  place  with  something  like 
fear.  A  woman  with  children  or  one  who 
had  really  lived  with  little  ones  would 
have  known  what  to  do  at  once,  but  a 
childless,  elderly  woman  like  Helen  did 
not  know  how  to  express  the  great  love 
which  had  suddenly  filled  her  heart.  It 
seems  tb  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  hu¬ 
man  life  more  pathetic  than  the  efforts 
which  some  of  these  awkward,  material 
people  make  to  show  their  feelings  when 
iove  enters  their  heart  and  they  find  them¬ 
selves  hopelessly  unable  to  give  expression 
to  it.  Helen  and  the  little  girl  just  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other  in  the  dim 
kitchen  beside  the  stove.  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  finally  the  soul  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  saw  that  in  the  face  of  the  woman 
which  kindled  in  her  heart  that  most 
beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world — the  love 
of  a  little  child.  It  came  to  Helen,  too, 
and  before  she  knew  it  she  had  forgotten 
her  work,  and  there  she  sat  in  the  rock¬ 
ing-chair  with  the  little  girl  in  her  arms. 
She  sat  there  until  Nathan  came  stamp¬ 
ing  in  with  the  milk.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  viewed  the  scene  with 
something  of  alarm.  He  had  never  known 
his  practical  wife  to  do  such  a  thing  as 
that  before — neglecting  her  work,  too. 

“Here,”  he  called,  “ain’t  supper  ready? 
I’m  hungry.” 

So  Helen  put  the  child  down  and  bus¬ 
tled  about  to  prepare  the  meal.  Little 
Nellie  followed  her  about  as  she  sliced 
potatoes  for  frying,  warmed  up  the  cold 
baked  beans,  sliced  the  bread  and  went 
down  cellar  for  butter.  She  brought  a 
plate  of  doughnuts  from  the  pantry. 
Nathan  fitted  up  a  high  chair  by  tacking 
a  box  tb  a  stool  and  they  finally  sat  down 
to  eat.  Nathan  wTas  hungry  and  he 
promptly  reached  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
The  little  girl  held  up  her  hand  and 
stopped  him. 

“Why,  we  haven’t  asked  a  blessing  yet,” 
■die  said,  and  before  the  astonished  man 
could  answer  she  put  her  hands  together, 
bowed  her  head  and  said  in  her  clear, 
childish  voice : 

“Dear  Jesus ,  be  our  guest.” 

Nathan  had  prided  himself  on  being 
the  “freethinker”  of  the  neighborhood. 
Yer  he  made  no  objection  ;  in  fact  after  he 
pulled  his  chair  away  from  the  table  he 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  meal. 

“A  good  supper,  Ma — one  of  the  best.” 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  them  at 
that  first  meal.  It  would  be  something  to 
remember  all  your  life.  The  little  table, 
bright  in  the  lamplight,  the  big  kitchen 
with  the  glowing  stove  at  one  side,  the 
sedate  old  white  cat  on  the  rug,  the  deep 
shadows  in  the  corners,  the  brown-haired 
little  girl  perched  on  her  box  and  the  two 
gray-haired  people  sitting  uncomfortably 


there  with  that  form  of  nervous  dread 
which  wre  all  feel  when  we  know  that 
some  little  stranger,  entirely  without 
guile,  is  studying  us  with  the  strange  and 
true  intuitions  of  a  child. 

“Give  her  plenty  of  milk,”  the  old  con¬ 
ductor  had  advised  and  Helen  had 
brought  out  the  little  blue  bowl — an  heir¬ 
loom  from  her  grandmother. 

“Ain’t  you  afraid  to  risk  it?”  Nathan 
had  asked.  “Most  likely  we  could  sell 
that  for  good  money.  Why  not  give  the 
child  a  tin  dipper  so  she  can’t  break  it? 
Train  her  economic,  says  I.” 

Helen  even  went  to  the  pantry  with  a 
large  iron  spoon  and  filled  it  with  cream 
from  a  pan  of  morning’s  milk.  She 
brought  it  back  and  poured  the  cream 
into  Nellie’s  bowl  of  milk  and  then  let 
the  little  one  lick  off  the  spoon. 

“Sho !”  said  Nathan.  “Feed  her  on 
cream?  That  ain’t  right.  Skim-milk’s 
good  enough  for  her.  She  didn’t  pay 
much  board.” 

“No,  it  isn’t !”  Helen  turned  on  him  as 
she  had  never  done  before.  “I  tell  you 
this  child  is  going  to  have  the  best  there 
is — and  no  less  !”. 

Nathan  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

“Say  Ma,  what’s  got  into  you  all  of  a 
sudden  ?” 

He  got  no  answer.  Supper  was  soon 
over  and  Helen  started  to  clear  the  table. 

“Now  sissy,”  said  Nathan,  “you  help 
Ma  do  her  work.  You’re  big  enough  to 
dry  dishes  any  way,  and  Satan  always 
finds  mischief  for  idle  hands.” 

So,  standing  on  a  box  beside  the  sink 
the  little  boarder  with  a  long  apron 
around  her  wiped  the  dishes  as  Helen 
washed  them.  Then  they  sat  around  the 
stove  for  a  little  while,  Helen  in  her  big 
rocking  chair  and  Nellie  beside  her  on  a 
little  cricket.  Nathan  had  pulled  off  his 
boots  and  sat  near  the  lamp,  half  asleep, 
reading  the  county  paper.  Outside  in 
the  darkness  the  crickets  were  chirping 
and  down  near  the  swamp  a  frog  was 
beginning  to  bellow.  Far  away  a  dog  was 
barking  and  out  by  the  shed  old  Shep 
was  answering  him.  These  sounds  of  the 
night  were  new  to  the  little  girl.  She  had 
never  been  in  the  country  before.  She 
listened  with  wyonder  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
looked  at  Helen,  and  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation  she  got  up  from  her  cricket 
and  climbed  upon  the  woman’s  broad  and 
comfortable  lap,  and  nestled  close  to  her 
protector. 

“I  wish  you’d  sing  to  me,”  she  finally 
said  in  a  sleepy  little  voice.  “Sing  to  me 
like  my  mamma  did  !” 

The  little  one  did  not  know  what  she 
was  asking.  This  childless  woman  had 
never  before  been  asked  to  sing  at  such 
a  time.  She  knew  no  children’s  songs. 
Her  life  had  been  starved  of  sentiment. 
It  came  to  her  like  a  cruel  blow  that  life 
had  denied  her  the  healing  balm  for  trou¬ 
ble  which  should  be  the  heritage  of  every 
woman — the  ability  to  sing  a  little  child 
off  into  slumber.  She  looked  hopelessly 
across  the  table  to  Nathan.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 

“Oh  Ma,  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  ping 
that  song  about  working  in  Heaven. 
‘Something  to  do.’  It’s  a  nice  tune  and 
it  may  help  give  the  child  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry.” 

And  so,  holding  the  little  girl  tightly  in 
her  arms,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  gently 
rocking,  this  gray  old  farmer’s  wife  sang 
the  old  song  we  used  to  sing  in  Sunday 
school  50  years  ago.  She  started  tremb¬ 
lingly,  but  as  she  went  on  her  voice  gath¬ 
ered  confidence  and  at  last  she  sang 
sweetly  and  gently  to  her  little  boarder  : 

“There’ll  be  something  in  Heaven  for 
children  to  do ; 

None  are  idle  in  that  blessed  land, 

There  are  crowns  to  be  kept,  there 
are  robes  white  and  blue 
And  employment  for  each  little 
hand. 

There’ll  be  something  to  do  !  There'll 
be  something  to  do, 

There’ll  be  something  for  children 
to  do 

On  that  bright  shining  shore 

Where  there’s  joy  ever  more 

There’ll  be  something  for  children 
to  do.” 

She  sang  the  song  through.  Whether  it 
was  to  save  oil  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
Nathan  turned  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
down.  He  was  no  judge  of  dramatic 
effect,  but  in  a  theater  they  certainly 
would  have  given  a  dimly  lighted  stage 
for  such  a  performance.  Helen  sang  on 
while  the  little  one  slept  at  her  breast. 
None  of  them  realized  that  this  child  was 
doing  something  to  bring  Heaven  a  little 
nearer  that  farm  kitchen. 

That  song  was  a  great  favorite  in  Sun¬ 
day  school  50  years  or  more  ago.  I  have 
often  wondered  since  then  just  what  the 
author  had  in  mind.  I  think  he  had  the 
old-time  Yankee  idea  that  children  must 
be  made  to  work  and  to  feel  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  labor.  I  know  that 
my  own  reaction  to  that  song  was  not 
favorable.  I  must  confess  that  my  con¬ 
ception  of  Heaven  was  not  a  place  where 
we  must  continue  our  long  endless  round 
(Continued  on  Page  1451) 


STEWART  Range 


60  Years  in  Service 


“In  I860,  O.  Luveridge  bought  a  P.  P.  Stewart 
cookstove.  It  has  a  copper  reservoir,  tin  warming 
closet,  and  a  good  baking  oven.  It  was  patented 
in  1859,  Fuller  &  Warren  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
being  the  manufacturers. 

“It  has  been  in  use  every  day  for  fully  sixty 
years  and  I  still  use  it  to  this  day.  It  has  not 
cracked  or  warped  a  bit.  From  estimation  it  has 
cooked  168,492  meals. 

“It  is  here  for  inspection  if  you  care  to  see  it.' 
It  will  easily  stand  twenty  years  more  of  real 
good  usage.” 

MRS.  A.  R.  SPRING, 

MADISON,  O. 


Built  With  93  Years’  Experience 

These  Ranges  Are  Today  More  Efficient 
Than  Ever  Bef ore-and  More  Beautiful,  too. 


UNUSUALLY  well  built,  with  big  roomy  ovens,  good  large  firebox, 
extra  heavy  castings  and  grates,  these  good  ranges  are  especially  fine  for 
farm  home  use.  They  offer  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  in  value 
and  service.  The  New  Fall  models  include  all  the  latest  improvements. 

IN  BROWN  OR  GRAY 

Porcelain  Enamel  finish,  these  ranges 
are  very  beautiful,  and  as  easy  to  keep 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  STEWART 
enamel  is  triple-coated  for  long  life. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
FOLDERS 

Which  show  20 
latest  styles.  We 
will  also  include 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


New  Fall  Models 


FULLER &WARRENC0..TR0Y  NY. 


{ Since  1832 Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Rmflcs  and  Fu  rnacesj 


Defender  Lock  Company,  Dept.  Jt.  Jf. 

68  Cliff  street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  $2  for  one  Defender  Lock,  or  please 
send  Defender  C.  O.  D.  *2.10.  If  disatisfied,  I  may 
return  lock  and  you  will  refund  money. 

Fame . 

ADDRESS . 


R.  F.  D . State 


NoKeystoLose 

No  Springs,  No  Hinges,  No  Rivets 
An  improved  padlock,  with 
long  nickel  shackle.  Nine 
times  stronger  than  ordinary 
padlocks.fRustlessand  easily 
cleaned.  Simple  construction, 
easily  opened  in  daytime  or  night.  You 
can  easily  change  the  combination  any 
time  you  wish.  1024  to  select  from. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  $2 
to  us  direct  and  Defender  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  wish,  $2.10  C.  O.  D.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Salesmen  wanted. 

Defender  Lock  Company 
Dept.  R.  N.  68  Cliff  Street  New  York  City 


dJIlllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 


1  POWER  WASHER  = 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  Is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 
15  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

■=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  E 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir? 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

f  1  ’’HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St  New  York  City 

TO*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Fruit  and  Garden  Notes 


GOULDS 


AND  WATER 

SYSTEMS 


For  Country 

and 

Suburban  Homes 

With  a  Goulds  Auto  water  System 
you  can  have  running  water  wher¬ 
ever  you  want  it  at  the  turn  of  a 
tap,  in  kitchen,  laundry,  bathroom. 


Let  us  send  you 
our  new  book¬ 
let  K,  describ¬ 
ing  our  complete 
line  of  Electric 
and  Engine 
Driven  Systems. 


barn  and  garage. 

,n  Abujid*"** 


“*ooui.o* 

AUTOWATER 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feel 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 
for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 


Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 


FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  (.YELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,'  N.  Y. 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  pointy 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 1  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  West  hOth  St.,  New  York. 


Extremes  of  Weather. — Due  to  sun 
spots  or  some  occult  source  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  been  keeping  to  the  middle 
of  the  road  since  last  Winter.  Since  that 
time  one  extreme  or  another  has  marked 
her  course.  In  part  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  we  were  'broiled  and  desiccated 
under  a  burning  sun  with  vegetation  cry¬ 
ing  for  enough  moisture  to  preserve  life, 
while  since  the  middle  of  September  the 
skies  have  poured  down  water  upon  us 
until  we  are  now  praying  for  sunshine 
and  fair  weather.  Just  south  of  us  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  badly  damaged,  and  through 
this  region  many  farmers  are  waiting  to 
sow  their  wheat.  These  extremes  ex¬ 
plain  the  failure  to  arrive  of  the  usual 
Fall  garden,  which  generally  rivals  the 
Spring  garden  in  value.  At  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  seeds  the  ground  was 
too  dry  for  them  to  germinate,  and  the 
rains  began  too  late  for  later  sowings. 
So  we  have  only  some  mustard  greens, 
some  beans  that  survived  the  drought, 
and  young  turnips  that  came  up  late 
after  the  rains  set  in.  I  never  saw  to¬ 
matoes  so  completely  succumb  to  heat 
and  drought.  Usually  they  are  champion 
drought  resisters,  but  this  year  they 
gradually  became  altogether  barren,  and 
we  cut  off  the  vines,  hauled  them  out  and 
left  the  land  ready  for  a  coat  of  manure 
from  the  horse  stalls. 

Wild  Morning-glory.  —  Never,  too, 
have  I  seen  such  a  recrudescence  of  morn¬ 
ing-glories  that  we  have  been  fighting 
many  years.  Young  plants  appeared 
everywhere  and  in  dismaying  profusion. 
I  think  the  warm  rains  after  the  long 
drought  caused  every  seed  in  the  ground 
to  germinate,  whether  of  this  year  or 
preceding  years.  Feeling  that  this  an¬ 
cient  enemy  was  now  exhibiting  his  full 
force  without  any  reserves  of  seed  for 
Spring,  we  concentrated  all  our  available 
help  for  a  war  of  absolute  extermination. 
Endowed  in  common  with  other  plants 
with  a  wonderful  instinct  of  reproduction, 
the  morning-glory  sprouted  in  the  Fall 
will  begin  to  bloom  and  produce  seed  pods 
when  only  a  few  inches  long.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose  in  this  fight,  so  we  shoul¬ 
dered  our  hoes  and  did  a  fairly  complete' 
job  of  destruction.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  find  an  older  vine  that  had 
ripened  a  few  pods,  and  made  us  realize 
that  &  few  seeds  would  escape  to  sprout 
in  the  Spring  and  attempt  to  perpetuate 
their  race,  but  we  were  well  satisfied  Avith 
the  slaughter  we  had  made,  and  felt  that 
vigilance  the  next  year  would  bring  final 
victory.  There  is  no  greater  pest  in  the 
grape  and  raspberry  rows  than  the  morn¬ 
ing-glory  and  its  extermination  is  well 
worth  paying  a  high  price  for.  Four  or 
five  small  patches  of  Bermuda  grass  have 
made  their  appearance  in  various  places, 
and  I  have  had  a  most  disagreeable  sur¬ 
prise  in  trying  to  destroy  it. 

Dahlia  Experience.  = —  On  October  9 
came  the  first  killing  frost,  about  two 
weeks  ahead  of  time.  On  our  elevated 
land  it  was  not  truly  killing.  Almost  the 
only  evidence  of  its  presence  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Dahlias,  whose  open  blooms 
were  discolored,  and  some  of  whose  top 
leaves  blackened.  October  20  is  the  usual 
date,  almost  to  the  day,  when  Jack  Frost 
inflicts  capital  punishment  upon  all  ten¬ 
der  vegetation  in  this  district.  The  heat 
and  drought  had  arrested  the  development 
of  the  Dahlias,  and  when  the  rains  came, 
the  plants  made  a  hasty  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  top,  doubling  in  size  and 
setting  thousands  of  buds.  But  the  check 
to  growth  set  them  back  two  weeks  or 
more,  and  now  their  chance  to  reveal  the 
magnificence  of  the  flowers  is  a  precarious 
one,  dependent  altogether  on  the  arrival 
of  the  frost.  The  readiness  with  Avhieh 
Dahlias  are  raised  from  seed,  and  the  fine 
flowers  that  a  large  proportion  of  seed¬ 
lings  will  display,  makes  the  multiplicity 
of  new  varieties  rather  bewildering.  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  collection  of  pure 
seedlings  grown  from  choice  seed  would 
not  compare  very  favorably  with  stand¬ 
ard  market  varieties.  Late  blooming  will 
make  it  impossible  to  save  seed  this  year, 
but  the  few  seedlings  that  I  grew  from 
last  year’s  seed  are  disclosing  blooms  that 
rank  well  up  with  standard  varieties. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

On  pc  Girardeau  Go.,  Mo. 


Value  —  that’s  why! 


A  TIE  that  keeps  its  shape  and 
good  looks  gives  real  wear  — 
that’s  why  thoughtful  buyers  ask  for 
Cheney  Tubulars. 

Permanent  newness  in  appearance 
is  assured  by  the  way  a  Cheney 
Tubular  is  made.  Woven  in  one 
piece,  it  has  no  seams  to  rip,  and 
no  lining  to  wrinkle  or  get  displaced. 
It  slides  easily  under  the  collar,  ties 
well,  and  looks  well  every  time. 
Saves  time  and  temper. 


Haberdashers  are  showing 
Cheney  Tubulars  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  best  plain  colors,  and 
also  in  appealing  new  patterns. 


\  ^ 


Look  for  the  name  in  the  neckband 


All  silk  or  silk  mixtures 

Four-in-hands  and  Bats 


CHENEY  BROTHERS,  18 1  Madison  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Attli/SE  Down  Buys  Any 

Umy  □  WITTE  Engine 

l/p  to  lO  H-P.  —  The  One- Profit  Engine 


I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  fanners 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
*“*  weather.  Special  pis¬ 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  leet  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enablet 
it  to  bo  used  on  lightest 
jobs  at  well  at  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P . 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2—  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  It  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

g-  ■■  On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CD.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witt*  Building,  KAN8A8  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  fri.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  1850 


F'i;lill* *.bf-d  necbly  by  the  Rural  Publishing1  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  Fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

W e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


i  i  TV  T  VT I  ON  A  L  Apple  Week”  this  year  runs  from 

1.  a!  October  31  to  November  6.  Gov.  Smith  of 
New  York  has  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says: 

I  urge  that  all  citizens  join  heartily  in  the  activities 
of  Apple  Week  and  forward  in  every  way  the  efforts 
being  made  to  place  the  health-giving  apple  in  every 
home. 

He  also  says  that  New  York  is  the  greatest  apple- 
producing  and  apple  consuming  State  in  the  Union — 
with  an  estimated  production  this  year  of  twenty- 
five  million  dollars’  worth.  Surely  the  State  should 
be  strong  for  Apple  Week.  As  a  rule,  mouth  service 
is  not  of  much  value  in  such  celebrations,  but  in 
this  case  it  tops  the  list  in  efficiency,  for  the  highest 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  apple  growers  is  to  eat 
their  fruit — and  eat  all  we  can  of  it.  There  are 
about  7,000,000  people  located  within  25  miles  of  the 
municipal  building  in  New  York.  If  they  will  each 
eat  three  apples  a  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  there 
will  be  a  total  of  147,000,000  apples — a.  wonderful 
help  to  the  trade.  And  then  keep  right  on,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  every  day  in  the  year  apple  day. 

* 

This  month  has  been  about  the  worst  I  have  ever 
gone  through  ;  snow  about  every  morning,  which  goes 
away  by  night,  only  to  come  back  the  next  day.  We 
have  had  snow  almost  continually  for  two  weeks,  and 
once,  on  October  10,  quite  or  more  than  four  inches  ;  a 
record  for  October  so  far  as  I  know.  Seems  that  the 
sun  must  shine  a  few  days  more  before  the  real  blasts 
of  Winter  set  in,  Always  ready  to  take  what  comes — 
and  grin,  but  it  sure  has  been  some  sour  grin  these 
past  few  days.  w.  B. 

THAT  is  a  report  from  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all 
through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State  much  the  same  conditions  prevail.  “The  old¬ 
est  inhabitant”  has  stopped  talking.  Nothing  quite 
like  it  has  happened  before,  and  in  many  parts  farm 
operations  are  at  a  standstill.  There  seems  to  be 
no  Indian  Summer  this  year.  And  yet  we  find  most 
country  people  surprisingly  good-natured  and  con¬ 
fident  this  Fall.  There  is  a  general  determination  to 
blame  the  uncontrolled  weather  for  the  trouble  and 
not  to  attribute  it  entirely  to  politics  or  human 
agencies.  Probably  the  radio  has  helped  in  this.  It 
has  brought  music  and  entertainment  into  many 
farm  homes,  and  thus  helped  to  lighten  the  burden 
a  little.  The  sun  will  shine  once  more. 

* 

THE  article  on  that  radio  extension  course  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  wonders  that  are  to  come  in  education  on  the 
air.  Under  this  system  Kansas  will  become  a  great 
school-room.  Not  all  the  Kansans  wall  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege  but  enough  of  them  will  do 
so  to  change  the  future  of  the  State.  There  are  a 
few  of  the  old  pioneers  left  in  Kansas.  Years  ago 
they  crawled  across  the  State  behind  ox  teams, 
fought  off  the  Indians,  roasted  and  froze  in  sod 
houses,  according  to  the  season,  and  faced  blight, 
grasshoppers  and  ruinous  prices.  For  years  they 
lived  lives  pathetic  in  their  loneliness.  What  must 
now  be  their  thoughts  as  their  grandchildren  ad¬ 
just  the  radio  machine  and  out  of  the  air  above 
them  come  sounds  and  music  from  far  away !  The 
wires  strung  high  above  the  house  clutch  at  the  air 
and  drag  out  of  it  great  handfuls  of  sound  which 
the  machine  in  the  house  will  translate  into  lan¬ 
guage  and  music.  In  old  times  the  pioneer  heard 
nothing  but  the  lonely  hum  of  the  wind  blowing 
over  the  wire  fences — now  from  the  State  College, 
out  all  through  the  great  prairie  class-room,  will 
come  lecture  and  comment,  advice  and  help.  It  is 
wonderful — too  wonderful  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  understand— yet  we  are  hardly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  air  development  which  is  coming.  Not  long 
ago  we  saw  a  photograph  accurately  copied  over  a 


telegraph  wire.  The  original  was  1,000  miles  away, 
yet  every  dot  and  line  and  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  was  accurately  reproduced.  Let  us  imagine 
the  coming  time  when  pictures  will  be  produced  in 
this  way  before  us  along  with  the  radio  message. 
It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  little  privacy  in  that 
day,  but  perhaps  that  will  bring  a  frankness  and 
open  spirit  which  will  help  us  all.  At  any  rate  the 
miracle  is  upon  us.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  it. 

* 

(<AN  omnivorous  reader  is  rarely  a  profound 
xjL  thinker.”  That  is  what  one  of  our  people 
writes,  and  he  has  it  about  right.  We  find  many 
people  who  read  all  the  time,  yet  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  talk  intelligently  about  what  they  have  read. 
Most  modern  education  seems  to  teach  the  art  of 
skimming  over  a  great  many  books.  The  range  is 
wide  and  shallow",  but  rarely  deep.  Beading  for 
amusement  or  entertainment  is  one  thing — reading 
for  thought  is  another.  We  find  it  far  better  to 
read  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  making  notes  as  you 
go.  It  seems  best  to  read  for  some  definite  purpose 
• — not  trying  to  cover  every thing,  but  seeking  to 
understand  a  few  things.  Reading  may  train  a  man 
to  be  a  person  of  conviction,  or  it  may  turn  out  a 
mere  parrot,  who  simply  repeats  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  others.  It’s  all  in  the  way  you  read — 
and  what  you  read.  We  want  men  of  conviction 
rather  than  those  of  borrowed  opinions. 

* 

HERE  will  be  a  strong  movement  in  the  next 
Congress  to  change  the  inheritance  tax  laws. 
Florida  has  repealed  or  given  up  this  tax.  In  some 
cases  this  tax  is  very  high,  running  to  40  per  cent. 
The  tax  seems  to  have  originated  out  of  a  socialistic 
theory  that  what  is  known  as  “the  dead  hand” 
should  have  less  poAver  to  tie  up  inheritances.  It  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  since  whatever  a  man  can 
accumulate  in  this  Avorld  must  come  out  of  society, 
therefore  Avhen  he  dies  and  has  no  further  personal 
use  for  it,  the  property  should  go  back  to  benefit 
society  like  other  taxes.  A  number  of  Avays  have 
been  found  for  evading  this  tax.  The  question  now 
is  Avhether  this  tax,  if  it  be  continued,  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  the  States,  Avith  no  Federal  tax 
whatever,  with  the  States  agreeing  upon  a  uniform 
rate  or  abandoning  the  tax  entirely  as  Florida  has 
done.  Most  of  the  States  claim  that  they  need  the 
revenue  in  order  to  meet  groAving  expenses  for 
schools  and  similar  things  and  very  feAV  of  them 
shoAA-  any  inclinations  to  follow  the  example  of 
Florida.  In  that  State  the  plan  evidently  is  to 
attract  wealthy  people  as  residents. 

* 

N  his  recent  book  “Uncommon  Americans,”  Don  C. 
Seitz  gives  brief  sketches  of  22  men  and  women 
avIio  would  not  “conform” — meaning  that  they  would 
not7  be  guided  by  the  common  man-made  rules  of 
human  life.  They  Avere  in  their  way  individualists, 
and  refused  to  do  things  as  Avhat.  we  call  the  "world 
told  them  to  do  Avhen  something  within  told  them  an¬ 
other  way  Avas  better.  These  men  and  \ATomen  were 
unpopular  in  their  day,  and  some  of  them  are  even 
now  misunderstood,  but  the  Avorld  needed  them  all. 
In  every  age  it  needs  a  minority,  an  opposition  to  ac¬ 
cepted  or  machine-made  rules — with  the  courage  of 
conviction  and  the  strength  of  personal  will.  In 
speaking  of  one  of  his  characters  Mr.  Seitz  says  that 
in  this  country  it  usually  takes  about  a  full  genera¬ 
tion  to  deal  Avith  an  obvious  wrong- — and  even  then 
not  alAArays  Avisely.  He  instances  the  War  of  1S12. 
human  slavery  and  the  years  Avhich  passed  between 
the  first  Cuban  revolt  and  free  Cuba.  There  is  much 
truth  in  this  idea  and  it  is  one  reason  why  we  are 
never  discouraged  over  a  final  fair  settlement  of  the 
problems  of  farming.  It  will  require  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  before  the  farmers  as  a  class  can 
secure  the  rights  Avhich  are  their  just  due,  but  we 
believe  that  each  year  brings  us  a  little  nearer  to  a 
solution.  This  is  not  entirely  through  the  Avork  of 
so-called  agricultural  education.  That  is  too  much 
in  the  line  of  conforming  to  rules  and  ways  of  life 
laid  down  by  other  classes.  The  best  of  the  Avork 
will  be  done  by  men  and  Avomen  who  do  not  con¬ 
form,  but  who  have  the  courage  to  act  independently 
Avhen  need  be. 

* 

There  are  too  many,  indications  that  the  functions  of 
parenthood  are  breaking  doAvn.  It  is  stated  on  high 
authority  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  outcasts 
and  criminals  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  lost 
the  advantages  of  normal  parental  control  in  their 
youth.  They  are  the  refugees  from  broken  homes  Avho 
were  denied  "the  necessary  benefits  of  parental  love  and 
direction.  The  home  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation, 
and  any  effective  better-homes  movement  must  begin 


with  the  training  of  the  youth  for  those  responsibilities, 
or  we  shall  see  the  disposition  to  attempt  in  some  way 
to  turn  over  to  the  Government  the  responsibilities  for 
the  rearing  of  children  constantly  increased.  What  the 
youth  of  the  country  need  is  not  more  control  through 
Government  action  but  more  home  control  through  par¬ 
ental  action. 

THAT  is  taken  from  a  recent  address  of  President 
Coolidge  and  it  is  the  soundest  sort  of  doctrine. 
It  is  not  only  the  outcasts  and  criminals  who  repre¬ 
sent  “the  refugees  from  broken  homes.”  Some  of 
the  most  dangerous  citizens  in  the  country  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  jail,  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
“respectable.”  They  are  the  people  who  stand  Avell 
in  society,  but  teach  by  their  action  that  they  believe 
in  selfish  interpretation  of  the  law.  They  would 
have  laws  enforced  against  what  they  call  the  lower 
elements  yet,  for  their  own  gratifications,  they  break 
the  same  law  and  laugh  at  it !  The  poor  man  may 
violate  a  law — but  youth  will  not  set  him  up  as  an 
example.  The  man  of  wealth  or  power  disregards 
the  law  and  a  dozen  impressionable  youths  imitate 
him  because  of  his  personality.  The  influential  viola¬ 
tor  is  more  dangerous  than  the  common  criminal,  be¬ 
cause  young  people  see  him  “getting  away  with  it.” 
As  for  the  undoubted  tendency  to  put  more  and  more 
of  education  and  regulation  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  government,  it  has  come  to  be  a  menace. 
The  home  is  losing  its  power,  and  that  means,  in  the 
future,  the  loss  of  national  power.  We  find  many 
town  and  city  parents  who  have  practically  aband¬ 
oned  the  task  of  giving  their  children  the  discipline 
and  helpful  character  which  cannot  be  obtained  out¬ 
side  of  the  home.  These  parents  have  too  many  in¬ 
terests,  too  many  pleasures,  to  enable  them  to  give 
time  to  child-training.  A  country  home,  on  a  farm, 
is  still  the  best  place  to  brood  a  group  of  children. 
The  best  part  of  the  brooder  is  the  good  local  school 
Avell  kept  and  under  the  control  of  the  local  people. 
The  most  patriotic  thing  we  can  do  in  education  is 
to  improve  the  district  school  and  not  kill  it. 

* 

Is  there  any  law  to  make  you  insure  your  children 
against  accident  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  the  carry- 
all  to  school,  or  is  it  the  owner  of  the  carryall  that 
should  insure  against  accident?  The  man  who  drives 
the  carryall  said  he  Avould  not  take  my  children  to 
school  unless  I  insured  them  against  accidents. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  c.  v.  p. 

NO,  there  is  no  laAv  Avhich  compels  you  to  insure 
your  children.  That  is  the  business  of  the  bus 
driver  unless  he  is  carrying  the  children  Avithout 
pay.  All  sorts  of  schemes  are  being  Avorked  to  com¬ 
pel  country  people  to  pay  charges  which,  by  right, 
belong  to  others.  If  this  keeps  on  we  may  expect  to 
tie  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  and  pay  a  heavy  fine 
as  a  penalty  for  bringing  children  into  the  world. 

* 

Your  contention  in  behalf  of  the  district  school  has 
especially  interested  me.  As  a  boy  I  experienced  the 
benefits  of  that  as  well  as  the  graded  city  ones,  and 
now  my  daughter,  who  for  the  major  part  of  her  life 
has  had  urban  benefits  and  seems  preeminently  of  an 
urban  temperament,  is  finding  herself  getting  marked  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  pupils  in  an  isolated  district  school. 
She  is  enjoying  herself,  Avhereas  her  mates  at  normal 
school  are  complaining  of  their  grade  Avork  in  the  city. 
I*  seems  to  me  that  this  age  is  preeminently  ignorant 
of  rural  life  and  the  resources  it  has  to  offer,  p.  Av.  G. 
Massachusetts. 

IT  is  ignorant,  and  the  fault  lies  very  largely  with 
the  educators.  They  have,  unconsciously  or 
otherwise,  taught  our  children  to  believe  that  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  town  are  naturally  superior  to 
those  -of  the  country.  This,  of  course,  is  a  social 
lie,  and  it  has  done  great  damage  to  American  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
songs  and  stories  of  ansr  nation  have  much  to  do 
with  its  development.  There  has  been  too  much 
“jazz”  and  “bunk”  and  veiled  or  open  immorality 
in  our  popular  music  and  literature.  That  is  Avhy 
we  Avelcome  any  form  of  literature  wTiich  treats 
farm  life  fairly  and  interestingly. 


Brevities 

The  roadside  market  seems  to  be  flourishing  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it — why  should  a  farmer 
be  expected  to  post  his  farm  in  order  to  reserve  his 
rights  in  his  own  property? 

Most  milk  consumers  seem  to  pour  the  cream  off  the 
bottle  of  milk,  use  it  for  fruit  or  cereal,  and  drink  what 
is  left.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a  growing  demand  for 
higher  milk  quality. 

“Tavig-benders”  is  the  last  name  Ave  have  heard  ap¬ 
plied  to  school-teachers.  In  the  old  days  of  corporal 
punishment  the  tAvig  or  the  stick  played  a  large  part  in 
the  development  of  character. 

The  final  score  at  the  end  of  that  egg-laying  race  at 
the  Connecticut  Station  (for  10  pullets)  Avas  Oregon. 
2,394 ;  Massachusetts,  2,300.  These  Oregon  birds  trav¬ 
eled  3,000  miles  to  make  the  record.  Of  the  leading  20 
pens  in  this  contest  there  were  13  Leghorns,  two  Barred 
Rocks,  three  Wyandottes  and  t aato  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
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The  Czar  of  New  York’s  Milk  Situation 
— A  Review  of  Dairy  History 

Pakt  V 

OR  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  out  record  or  the  ideals  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  our  dispute  with  the  official 
group  of  the  League  is  due  entirely  to  our  defense  of 
the  interests  of  dairymen.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Miller  or  his  associates  personally  His  official 
acts  have  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  League  and 
the  confidence  of  farmers.  If  his  policies  were  helpful 
to  dairymen  or  if  they  promised  future  benefits  there 
would  have  been  no  dispute  and  he  would  have  our 
earnest  support.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  havoc 
wrought  in  the  dairy  industry  by  his  policies  in  the 
past,  and  the  certain  calamity  that  awaits  it  in  the 
future,  if  these  policies  are  continued,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  cowardice  and  perfidy  on  our  part  to 
neglect  to  speak  out  the  plain  truth.  Our  one  con¬ 
cern  is  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are  doing  our  full 
duty  to  the  whole  dairy  industry.  We  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  dairy  farming  for  50  years.  It  has  had 
many  trials,  but  Mr.  Miller’s  maneuvering  of  the 
pool  is  the  most  sinister  and  disheartening  calamity 
that  has  disturbed  it  in  our  time.  For  the  span  of 
an  average  life  we  have  studied  the  visionary,  frau¬ 
dulent  and  swindling  schemes  of  the  world  that  sepa¬ 
rate  unsuspecting  people  from  their  earnings.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on  anybody’s  purposes  or 
motives.  The  intentions  may  have  been  the  best  but 
whatever  the  purpose,  in  effect  we  have  never  known 
a  more  subtle,  intricate  and  complicated  device  to 
exploit  farmers  and  to  defeat  their  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  plan,  policies  and  practices  of  the  pool 
management. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  devotion  to  the  League  and 
its  members.  We  helped  put  it  on  its  feet;  we  led 
it  in  its  first  fight  and  shared  the  thrill  of  its  vic¬ 
tory.  In  that  experience  it  gained  a  repute  that  was 
an  asset  to  the  dairy  industry.  That  asset  should  be 
conserved  for  dairymen.  The  League  should  be  the 
dominant  dairy  organization  of  the  territory.  Its 
leaders  alone  deny  it  that  distinction.  WTe  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  official  policies  simply  and  only  because 
those  policies  bring  losses  to  all  dairymen  and 
special  hardship  to  pool  patrons.  What  we  demand 
is  little  but  fundamental.  We  only  ask  that  the 
j  tower  to  make  policies  and  to  select  a  management 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  official  group,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  members.  We  would 
i  estore  the  independent  policies  of  1910  free  from 
all  outside  influences,  speaking  and  contending  al¬ 
ways  for  farm  rights  and  farm  interests  and  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  and  permanently  for  sound  principles  and 
high  ideals.  These  policies  won  then.  They  would 
win  now.  Win  or  lose  we  would  support  that  policy 
to  the  limit  of  our  power  and  our  resources,  but  we 
refuse  to  be  allured  or  deluded  into  the  capacious 
and  devouring  jaws  of  the  Borden’s  monopoly. 

The  possibilities  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  New 
York  territory  are  increasing  every  year  with  the 
growth  of  city  population  and  the  larger  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  per  person.  New  dangers  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  however,  constantly  beset  it. 

The  industry  is  hamstrung  and  hobbles  along 
crippled  and  fettered  by  leaders  who  were  expected 
to  deliver  it  from  more  merciful  tyrants. 

The  shock  of  the  open  Borden’s  alliance  jolted 
dairymen  out  of  the  last  delusion  of  hope  in  the 
Miller  leadership.  The  official  encouragement  of  a 
city  monopoly  of  distribution  and  shipment  of  for¬ 
eign  milk  to  the  New  York  market  are  dangers  to 
producers  that  every  dairyman  readily  understands. 
The  new  menace  of  a  foreign  corporation  in  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  milk  acquiring  control  of  a  large 
bottle  trade,  is  not  yet  realized  by  dairy  farmers  or 
by  the  smaller  distributors.  This  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion  has  already  unknown  to  dairymen  secured  a 
foothold  in  the  metropolitan  market.  With  a  high- 
class  trade  it  can  flood  the  market  with  its  cheap 
foreign  milk,  then  pleading  surplus,  it  can  fix  its 
own  price  for  New  York  State  producers.  Our  fail¬ 
ure  to  protect  these  markets  for  ourselves  and  the 
surrender  of  our  rights  in  them,  encourages  this 
foreign  aggression.  It  invites  the  impudence  of  those 
dealers  who  invade  even  our  small  local  cities  and 
by  foul  methods  attempt  to  drive  local  producers 
out  of  their  home  markets. 

Organizations  in  the  hands  of  weak  or  selfish 
leaders,  and  dominated  by  powerful  distributors 
help  create  these  conditions.  A  united  dairy 
organization  with  capable  and  sincere  business  man¬ 
agement  can  perform  no  miracles  but  it  can  easilj 
overcome  these  dangers,  and  convert  our  dairy  in¬ 


dustry  into  a  stable  and  fairly  profitable  business. 

This  happy  and  perfectly  feasible  objective  is  now 
defeated  by  an  unholy  alliance  of  leaders,  pledged 
publicly  to  promote  it,  with  dealers,  foresworn 
privately  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  Miller’s  eloquence  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
Vermont  farmers  to  sell  their  property  in  their  own 
way  is  not  consistent.  For  five  years  he  has  been 
scheming  and  fighting  to  force  all  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  territory  to  sell  their  milk  in  his  way. 
He  failed.  More  than  one-half  the  farmers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  pool  have  quit.  Others  would 
quit  if  they  could.  His  legal  instruments  show  a 
total  restriction  of  farmers’  rights  and  safeguards. 
What  he  demands  is  the  system  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  lawyers  and  promoters  to  fatten  themselves 
on  the  bounty  of  dairy  farmers. 

If  after  the  Maine  potato  growers’  experience  New 
England  dairymen  want  another  Sapiro  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  a  duplicate  of  the  New  York  pool,  they  can 
save  themselves  our  ,$7C>,000,000  experience  by  going 
at  once  to  the  biggest  distributor  in  Boston  and  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  his  mercy.  The  pretense  of  a 
farm-made  price  simply  relieves  the  dealer  from  the 
reproach  of  a  beggarly  return  to  producers. 

What  New  York  and  New  England  want  is  an 
organization  of  local  dairymen  all  over  their  terri¬ 
tories  so  that  they  can  handle  their  own  local  af¬ 
fairs  in  their  own  way,  and  federate  these  local  as¬ 
sociations  in  one  unit  for  the  sale  of  shipped  milk. 
The  machinery  of  this  system  could  be  and  should 
be  simple,  so  that  farmers  themselves  could  control 
it  and  supervise  their  servants  when  they  choose  to 
employ  managers.  They  would  negotiate  fairly  and 
openly  with  the  distributing  companies,  but  their 
interests  differ  and  there  would  be  no  alliance  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  system  would  have  no  place  in 
it  for  a  battery  of  lawyers,  nor  for  an  army  of  high¬ 
ly-paid  promoters,  but  it  would  develop  real  busi¬ 
ness  farm  efficiency,  and  a  sensible,  and  economic 
administration  of  the  farm  end  of  the  milk  business. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  September  milk 
were  as  follows:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’ 
Company,  $2.51 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  $2,115;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.S2 ;  Model 
Dairy,  $2.45.  The  pool  deductions  were  16.5  cents 
making  its  gross  price  $2.28. 

The  pool  figures  for  September  are  as  follows: 


Class  1  .  987,710.66  X$2.S0  =  $2.765, 589.848 

Class  2A  .  294.829.29  X  1.95  =  574,917.115 

Class  2B  .  54,153.91  X  2.05  =  111,015.515 

Class  2C  .  22,990.61  X  2.00  =  45.981.22 

Class  3A  .  222,917.97  X  2.00  =  445.835.94 

Class  3B .  23,362.41  x  2.00  =  46,724.82 

Class  3C  .  4,315.58  X  2.00  =  8,631.16 

Class  3D .  6,173.51  X  1.875=  11,575.33 

Class  4A  .  79,259.98  X  1.655=  131,175.10 

Class  4B  .  6,590.16  X  1.64  =  10,807.86 


1.702,304.08  $4,152,253.90 

Gross  . 1,702,304.08  x$2.28  =  3,881.253.30 


Not  accounted  for  . $  271.000.60 

Item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  15.8  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  .065 
and  deduction  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a 
total  of  32.3  cents. 

Compared  with  September,  1924,  the  pool  lost  3,524 
patrons,  but  increased  the  supply  146,273  lbs.  With 
33  less  plants  the  dealers  increased  the  volume  3,- 
237,494  lbs.  The  pool  had  15  extra  plants- but  its 
volume  fell  off  1,091,221  lbs.  The  dealers’  plants  lost 
867  patrons,  and  the  pool  plants  lost  2,657.  The 
pool  plants  increased  their  Class  1  output  14.9  per 
cent,  but  the  increase  for  all  pool  milk  for  Class  1 
was  only  1  per  cent. 

The  Borden’s  price  for  September,  1916,  just  before 
the  strike,  was  $1.51.  A  dollar  then  was  equal  to  $1.65 
now  for  all  national  purchases.  To  equal  the  1916 
price  the  September  price  for  1925  should  be  $2.49. 
In  September,  1916,  a  mowing  machine  cost  2S  cwts. 
of  milk ;  in  1925  it  cost  40  cwts.  of  milk.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1916,  it  cost  84.6  quarts  of  milk  to  pay  for 
the  distribution  of  100  lbs.  of  bottled  Grade  B  milk. 
In  September,  1925,  allowing  certificates  to  count  as 
cash,  it  cost  the  producer  103.4  quarts  to  deliver  100 
lbs.  of  the  same  grade  of  pooled  milk. 


Trouble  in  Fruit  Association 

HE  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  CJ-p-oper- 
ative  Packing  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
filed  suit  against  several  members  of  the  Hall  Fruit 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc*.,  to  recover 
damages  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hall  as¬ 
sociation  from  the  central  organization.  It  seems 


that  the  central  association  permitted  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Lockport  association  some  time  back, 
without  consulting  the  Hall  Fruit  Growers’  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  or  its  members.  The  Hall  as¬ 
sociation  contended  that  its  affiliation  with  the 
central  had  been  unsatisfactory  for  some  time.  Last 
year  it  paid,  it  asserts,  $4,500  for  maintenance  of 
the  central,  and  this  expense  did  not  include  the 
cost  of  selling  the  fruit.  They  claim  that  the  cost 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  service  rendered. 

The  growers  at  Hall  insist  that  the  action  of  the 
central  board  of  directors  acts  as  a  cancellation  of 
the  contract  made  by  their  local,  which  included  the 
I.ockport  local  and  the  Lockport  members,  and  they 
took  the  legal  advice  that  this  cancellation  by  the 
central  relieved  them  from  any  responsibility  under 
the  contract.  The  action  of  the  Hall  association 
was  not  unanimous.  Nine  of  the  30  members  were 
in  favor  of  remaining  with  the  central  association. 
The  suit  will  probably  hinge  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Lockport  association  and  its  members 
were  a  party  to  the  contract  with  the  Hall  associa¬ 
tion,  and  whether  the  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Lockport  association  did  actually  act  as  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  mutual  contract  with  other  asso¬ 
ciations. 


Connecticut  Tobacco  Association 

ON  September  30,  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
City  papers  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Fred  B.  Griffin,  tobacco  grower,  was  discharged  this 
afternoon  from  the  $30,000  a  year  post  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Association 
after  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors,  to  whom  Griffin 
had  refused  to  submit  his  resignation. 

Several  weeks  ago  14  of  the  21  directors  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  with  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  president,  for  Griffin’s  re¬ 
tirement  on  the  ground  he  was  not  earning  his  salary. 
It  was  also  reported  that.  Alsop,  who  draws  $30, 000 
salary  from  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Organization, 
and  other  paid  officials  were  warned  they  must  do  work 
commensurate  with  their  salaries. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  association,  but  it  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rule  in  the  matter  of  positions  and  sal¬ 
aries.  The  board  of  directors  are  making  a  safe 
rule  when  they  demand  service  in  proportion  to  the 
salary.  If  the  business  is  big  enough  it  is  all  right 
to  pay  big  salaries  to  big  men,  but  the  first  move  is 
to  find  the  big  man.  You  cannot  make  a  big  execu¬ 
tive  out  of  a  $1,000  man  by  paying  him  a  $50,000 
salary.  He  would  usually  be  a  better  man  on  the 
small  salary. 


Weight  of  Milk  Wanted 

Why  is  it,  that  Borden’s  Company  or  the  Dairymen’s 
League  never  give  us  farmers  any  weight  of  our  milk 
until  the  end  of  the  month?  We  leave  our  milk  at 
the  creamery  daily  and  drive  home  not  knowing  the 
weight  to  be  credited  to  us.  Sheffield  Farms  plants  give 
their  farmers  their  weight  every  morning  and  even  the 
butter  creameries  of  New  York  'State  give  producers 
their  weight  every  morning.  If  a  farmer  sells  a  veal  he 
is  very  anxious  to  know  the  weight.  Why  not  for  his 
milk?  I  believe  every  farmer  should  have  his  weight 
every  day  in  writing.  Under  the  present  plan  he  lias 
no  record,  and  must  be  content  with  what  they  give 
weeks  later.  l.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

EVERY  producer  should  know  the  weight  of  his 
milk  when  delivered,  and  keep  a  daily  record 
of  it  to  compare  with  the  monthly  return.  It  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  voluntarily,  and  to  avoid  disputes  or  errors,  it 
should  be  in  writing. 


State  Rights  in  Private  Land 

I  see  by  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  that  some  persons  appear  to 
be  in  trouble  about  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  land-owners  of  our  State,  and  question  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  article  “A  Few 
Remarks  About  Game  Laws,”  that  appeared  on  page 
1263. 

To  settle  this  matter  once  and  for  all  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  refer  to  Section  12  of  Article  I  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  is  as  follows:  “All  lands  within  this 
State  are  declared  to  be  allodial  so  that  subject  to 
escheat  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in 
the  owners  according  to  their  respective  interests.” 
The  only  qualification  of  this  right  is  found  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Section  6  of  the  same  article,  and  is  in 
these  words :  “Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation.”  Private  prop¬ 
erty  cannot  be  .taken  by  the  State  except  for  public  use, 
and  only  then  upon  full  and  just  compensation  being 
made  tc  the  owners,  and  never  can  be  taken  by  the 
State  for  personal  use. 

I  again  repeat  that  granting  the  right  by  way  of 
license  to  hunt  on  another  man’s  land  is  granting  to 
such  licensee  an  easement,  in  every  man’s  land  that 
such  licensee  wishes  to  invade  and  it  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  grant  such  an  individual  privilege 
without  compensation  to  the  owners  of  land  thus  con¬ 
fiscated  by  some  unknown  edict  of  a  State  official  called 
“hunter’s  license.”  Charles  haines. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving  Voices 

Before  the  dying  of  the  day 
I  heard  clear  lyric  voices  say, 

“Thanksgiving!  Oh,  Thanksgiving!” 
Now  near  they  were,  now  far  away. 

They  seemed  to  come  from  barn  and  byre  ; 
They  mounted  with  ecstatic  fire — 
“Thanksgiving!  Oh,  Thanksgiving!” 
They  made  a  most  melodious  choir. 


pretty  trimmed  with  gingham  bands  cross-  i 
stitched. 

Make  chair  cushions  as  well  as  couch 
cushions  and  if  there  are  children  espec¬ 
ially  make  them  to  endure  use.  Don’t 
forget  balsam  and  pine  to  fill  some  of  the 
pillows,  and  gather  it  before  cold  weather. 
The  young  tips  of  balsam  are  best,  but  the 
needles  are  good. 

The  boys  never  have  boxes  enough  to 
house  their  collections  and  belongings.  Do 
you  realize  boys  like  paints  and  paint 
brushes  and  would  make  and  paint  their 
own  boxes  this  Winter?  They  may  not 
be  perfect  at  first,  but  they  are  learning. 
For  a  little  girl  a  box  covered  with  pretty 
paper,  a  Christmas  card  on  top,  a  thim¬ 
ble,  tiny  pincushion,  needlebook,  thread 
and  pieces  like  your  voile  dress  or  dimity 
is  a  most  prized  gift,  or  the  box  may  con¬ 
tain  a  sachet  and  handkerchiefs. 

For  a  shut-in  a  tiny  tree  firmly  fas- 


They  rose  from  garth  and  field  and 
stream 

Like  echoes  from  the  hills  of  dream — 

“Thanksgiving!  Oh,  Thanksgiving!” 
That  was  their  sole  harmonic  theme. 

They  were  the  voices  of  the  earth 
Which  is  the  mother  of  all  mirth — 

“Thanksgiving !  Oh,  Thanksgiving 
For  every  bounty  brought  to  birth  !” 

“For  all  that  is  and  yet  shall  be 
Until  shall  part  the  land  and  sea. 

Thanksgiving !  Oh,  thanksgiving 
To  the  Great  Will  eternally !” 

— Archibald  Crombie  in 
Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

Every  year  we  are  asked  how  to  candy 
citron  for  use  in  cake,  “like  that  we  buy 
in  the  stores.”  These  inquirers  do  not 
appear  aware  that  the  candied  citron  of 
the  stores  is  the  thick  peel  of  the  true 
citron.  Citrus  Medica,  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  the  orange  and 
lemon.  The  true  citron  is  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  along  the  Mediterranean,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Corsica,  and  the  peel  is  largely  ex¬ 
ported  in  brine  for  preparation  with 
sugar.  This  true  citron  peel  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  of  its  own.  The  citron 
melon  of  our  gardens  has  a  3Tery  mild 
flavor  not  at  all  like  the  true  citron,  and 
even  when  candied  can  impart  very  lit¬ 
tle  flavor  to  cake,  though  it  makes  a 
popular  preserve  of  very  pleasant  quality. 
Candied  it  is  a  nice  confection,  though 
we  should  not  substitute  it  for  real  citron 
in  cake.  It  is  candied  as  follows:  Cut 
up  the  melon,  peel,  remove  seeds,  and  cut 
into  strips.  Weigh  the  fruit ;  for  every 
pound  of  citron  weigh  out  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Prepare  a  syrup  with  one  cup  of 
wrater  to  one  pound  of  sugar.  When  if 
boils  add  the  fruit,  and  cook  gently  un¬ 
til  the  melon  is  tender.  Then  remove 
from  the  syrup,  and  lay  the  melon  on  a 
platter;  boil  the  syrup  down  until  it  is 
very  thick.  Squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice 
into  it  to  give  flavor,  then  return  citron 
to  the  syrup,  and  stir  around  until  it  is 
coated  with  sugar.  Lay  the  citron  on 
platters,  and  let  it  dry  in  a  warm  place ; 
then  store  away  between  paraffin  paper. 

* 

Dwellers  in  the  open  country  may 
not  realize  how  much  the  space  and  sun¬ 
light  they  enjoy  favors  them  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis.  The  following 
statement  is  made  by  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  : 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  dread 
tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  in  congest¬ 
ed  districts  where  sunlight  rarely  or  never 
comes. 

Dark  hallways  need  watching;  so  do 
other  dark  spots.  Darkness  favors  dirt 
and  dirt  breeds  disease  germs  destined  to 
reach  foods,  kitchen  and  table  utensils 
and  babies’  hands. 

Unclean  places  are  dangerous  to  the 
community’s  health.  Nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  cleanliness  pays  and  that 
dirt  costs — even  human  lives. 


Thinking  of  Christmas 

Of  course  we  all  resolve  every  New 
Year  that  this  year  we  will  prepare  for 
Christmas  early,  but  the  resolution  is 
usually  packed  away  with  other  Winter 
things  until  after  the  Summer  hurry  is 
over.  But  if  our  ears  and  eyes  have 
kept  open  we  should  have  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  plans,  either  mental  or  written. 

If  one  knows  the  color  of  a  friend’s 
rooms,  scarfs,  cushions  and  curtains  to 
match  or  brighten  the  room  are  a  good 
gift.  The  applique  work  is  so  easily  and 
quickly  done  that  is  a  good  choice.  A 
set  of  curtains  just  made  is  of  unbleached 
muslin,  the  hems  featherstitched  with  dull 
blue  and  tulips  in  a  soft  pink  and  dull 
blue  appliqued.  The  tulip  and  single 
rose  both  adapt  themselves  well  to  this 
work.  The  curtains  would  be  equally  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


196.  Smart  Sports 
Frock.  This  frock 
having  a  pointed 
collar,  and  full 
length  or  short 
sleeves.  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  IS  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  8L> 
yds.  of  32  or  36-in' 
material  with  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  mater- 
i  a  1  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


230.  One-piece  slip- 
on  dress  having  V- 
neek  with  collar  and 
removable  shield. 
Patch  pockets,  long 
sleeves,  and  a  tie 
string  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  stout  wo¬ 
men.  Sizes  36,  38,  -10, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of'  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  material 
and  3%  yds.  of 


226.  Costume  Slip- 
W  i  t  h  V-neck  at 
front,  round  neck  at 
back  and  armholes 
or  straight  top  with 
shoulder  straps.  Side 
s  1  a  s  h  es  at  long 
waistline  with  low¬ 
er  edges  gathered. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  30,  38,  40, 

42,  44,  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


227.  Child’s  slip-on 
dress,  and  separate 
bloomers.  Dress  in 
either  of  two 
lengths,  slashed  and 
closed  at  center 
front.  Round  collar, 
inset  pockets  and 
plaited  insets  at 
sides,  bloomers 
gathered  to  lcnee- 
bands  or  with 
elastic.  Sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  15-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


tened  to  a  standard  is  a  pretty  gift,  and 
friends  can  unite  in  furnishing  a  little 
gift  for  each  of  the  12  days  of  Christmas. 
When  procurable  bear  in  mind  that  bal¬ 
sam  trees  hold  their  needles  when  dry, 
while  spruce  and  hemlock  will  begin  to 
drop  their  needles  in  a  week  or  less. 

If  the  weaver  isn’t  too  crowded  with 
orders  have  some  rugs  woven,  or  porch 
pillows  are  lovely  woven  like  rag  rugs. 
At  a  fair  I  saw  exceptionally  pretty  ones 
from  white  bed  blankets,  colored  pink 
with  a  hit  of  white  in  the  border  at  each 
end,  the  other  was  old  blue.  The  blanket 
made  a  very  firm  rug.  thick,  Avarm  and 
durable  and  rags  could  be  easily  prepared. 
The  third  was  a  brown  and  white  plaid 
and  this  made  a  mottled  rug,  and  pink 
was  used  in  the  border. 

Holders  will  always  be  made  and  used, 
but  the  idea  of  cutting  them  heartshaped 
for  the  teapot  or  the  old-fashioned  flat¬ 
iron  was  new.  Forget-me-nots  made  of 
small  lazy  daisy  stitches  in  pink  and  Flue 
were  used.  mother  bee. 


ARE  YOU  READY  for  the 
national,  one-day  back-to- 
the-home  movement?  That’s 
what  Thanksgiving  is. 

When  the  shadows  fall,  and 
all  the  relatives  gather  arouted  for 
an  evening  of  story-telling,  remi¬ 
niscence  and  singing,  are  you 
going  to  illuminate  the  company 
with  those  smoky,  back-number 
oil  lamps? 

Or  are  you  going  to  have  your 
Colt  Light  plant  installed  by  that 
time  and  give  every  guest,  as  well 
as  every  member  of  your  own 
family,  something  extra  to  be 
thankful  for? 

The  Colt  system  lights  your 
buildings  in  the  modern  way.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  you  can 
make  your  home  as  bright  as  the 
Woolworth  building.  No  more 
dark  corners  in  the  farm  house. 


no  more  ruining  of  the  children’s 
eyes,  no  more  fumbling  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  in  the  barn,  no  more  lamps 
to  clean  and  fill  and  wicks  to  trim. 

And  danger  of  fire  from  the 
old  oil  lamp  entirely  eliminated. 
The  Colt  hot  plate  and  Colt  iron 
will  make  cooking  and  ironing 
easier,  too. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
big  200-lb.  capacity  generator  is 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer  at 
factory  prices.  One  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Sales  Company’s  ware¬ 
houses  is  located  near  you, 
UnionCarbide  is  always  uniform. 
World’s  best  quality.  Highest  gas 
yield.  It  is  always  packed  in  blue- 
and-gray  drums. 

And  when  you  get  the  Colt 
Light  plant  installed,  you  will  find 
that  it  has  cost  you  less  than  the 
cheapest  automobile. 


IV rite  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 

"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


New  York . JO  E.  42d  St 

Rochester,  N.Y.  .  .  31  Exchange  St, 

Chicago,  III.  .  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg 
Chattanooga,  Term.,  6th  8C  Market  Sts 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8i  Brannan  Sts. 

"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great  an 
opportunity  for  the  farm-trained  man  as 
selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Selling  ex¬ 
perience  is  unnecessary,  for  we  will  train 
you  to  make  a  success  of  this  work.  If 
you  are  over  25  years  old  and  drive  your 
own  automobile  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 


Brings  you  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  choose 
pure,  delicious  sweets  FRESH  from  our  big  New 
York  kitchens— at  big  savings.  Learn  everything 
about  Loft  Quality— Loft  Lowest  Prices — Loft  24- 
Hour  Service  and  the  Loft  guarantee  of  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  backed  by  over  50  years  of  Leadership — send 
for  your  Free  copy  at  once. 


LOFT,  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  311  400  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 


Klutch 

holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plato 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t  rock, 
can't  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 
Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it's 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you  a 
box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any  kind.  After 
30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  Klutch 
is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  ns  a  cent.  If  satisfied, 
send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  9018,  Elmira,  New  York 


IWllit  Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 
l/w*  Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn 
bis:  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  efea- 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me. personally 
—say— 4 ‘send  agents’ 
Special  Outfit  Offer.'* 
J.  C.  Steesa,  Pies. 


time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my  (jfvf  %ff  ' 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use. 

Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positiv  ly  safe. 

Pon rllo  Pnwpr  Bums  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 
wallUIB  rOWCI  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

Have  Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

1  I  l€ll  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  671  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 
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lor  General  Use 


HESTER 

READY  TO  USe 

METAL  MENDER 

The  Household  Solder 

FROM  roof  to  cellar  are  many  metal 
objects  that  for  the  lack  of  a  touch 
of  solder  are  now  useless. 

With  Kester  Metal  Mender  it  is  so 
easy  to  mend  them  that  there’s  no 
excuse  for  discarding  them. 

Simply  take  a  soldering  iron  or  a 
flame  —  heat  the  job — touch  with 
Kester  and  the  mend  is  made. 

Just  think  how  handy  it  would  be  to 
have  this  genuine  solder.  Metal 
Mender,  in  your  home.  Get  a  can 
from  your  dealer  today.  You’ll  be 
surprised  at  the  many  uses  you’ll  find 
for  it!  Kester  “ Requires  Only  Heat.” 


Beautiful  New 
‘Tilings  from  Old 


FEW  of  your  clothes  wear  out.  They  just 
“go  stale.”  You"  tire  of  them — and  others 
tire  of  them,  too.  Keep  them  new  and  fresh 
by  tinting  or  dyeing  with  Dy-O-La  Dyes — 
the  same  kind  of  dyes  used  by  professional 
dyers. 

Dy-O-La  Dyes  are  so  practical,  so  thorough, 
so  colorful— -they  multiply  your  wardrobe 
without  increasing  your  clothes  expense. 
Fast  and  beautiful  colors.  No  trouble,  no 
mistakes — Dy-O-La  Dyes  work  equally  well 
on  wool,  cotton,  silk  or  mixed  goods.  Fine 
for  cold-water  tinting  in  all  the  popular 
shades.  '  Any  color  15c.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  order  from  us.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  on  every  package. 


Send  for  Doll 

Here’s  a  Happy  Surprise  for 
some  little  one.  BEAUTIFUL¬ 
LY  COLORED  RAG  DOLL  all 
ready  to  cut  out  and  stuff  sent 
for  an  empty  ‘‘Dy-O-La  Dye” 
package  and  5  cents.  If  you 
have  no  package,  send  10c. 
Send  today.  Along  with  the 
Doll  we  will  send  you  helpful 
Hints  on  Home  Dyeing. 

DY-O-LA  DYE  CO. 

Dept.  30  Burlington,  Vt 


n 


i 
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LOOMS  *9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 
WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  f  or  f  reeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  aboutweavint?  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


—WOOLS — 

All  Kinds  300  Samples  FREE 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE 

1285  CHERRY  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Acetylene  fixtures 

All  kinds,  by  parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators  and  parts 
at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free.  C.  A.  Brows,  Manniviile,  N.Y. 


L*X'df 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
^ents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 

f  priLtirg.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Everlasting  Yeast 

A  reader  in  Texas  asked  for  “ever¬ 
lasting  bread  setting.”  Here’s  mine: 

Starter. — Boil  two  medium  potatoes, 
mash  and  beat;  add  %  cup  sugar;  scald 
two  heaping  tablespoons  flour  in  one  pint 
potato  water.  When  cool  add  one  cake 
of  dry  yeast  which  has  been  soaked  in 
warm  water.  Keep  cool.  To  make  bread, 
at  night  boil  two  potatoes,  mash  and  beat ; 
add  %  cup  sugar,  scald  two  lieaping  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour  in  one  pint  of  potato  wa¬ 
ter  ;  add  one  heaping  tablespoon  shorten¬ 
ing  and  salt.  Mix  with  all  of  starter  and 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  take 
out  two-thirds  quart  of  starter.  Then 
add  a  good  quart  and  half  of  warm  water, 
add  flour  to  make  soft  sponge.  Add  one 
tablespoon  of  sponge  to  starter  each 
time.  Let  raise  and  mix  into  hard  loaf; 
when  light  make  into  loaves.  This  amount 
makes  four  loaves.  After  getting  starter 
once  made  one  never  has  to  use  any  more 
yeast  and  makes  quicker,  and  better 
bread.  MRS.  c.  w.  w. 

I  read  on  page  1296  an  inquiry  for 
everlasting  yeast.  I  use  the  following 
and  have  used  it  for  20  years :  Save  pota¬ 
to  water,  but  do  not  put  any  salt  in 
potatoes  when  you  boil  them ;  have  a 
cake  of  yeast  soaked  in  lukewarm  water, 
place  in  a  quart  glass  can  that  has  been 
scalded,  put  half  cup  sugar  in  can,  and 
fill  two-thirds  full  with  the  potato  water 
after  it  is  nearly  cold.  Let  rise,  then  use 
by  adding  to  water  according  to  the 
amount  of  bread  you  want  to  make ;  add 
salt,  one  tablespoon  lard,  mix  in  hard 
loaf  at  night.  In  the  morning  form  in 
loaves,  let  rise  and  bake.  Every  time 
you  use  the  yeast  leave  about  two  inches 
of  yeast  in  the  can  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  Then  just  add  the  sugar  and  po¬ 
tato  water  the  same  as  when  you  first 
made  it.  I  keep  it  for  weeks  by  just 
emptying  in  a  cup  and  washing  the  can 
once  in  a  while.  MRS.  W.  H.  n. 

To  start  everlasting  yeast  soak  one  cake 
of  yeast,  boil  and  mash  or  put  through 
ricer  six  medium  potatoes.  Save  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  add  one  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  a  pinch  of  ging¬ 
er.  When  just  cool  enough  not  to  scald 
yeast  cake  add  that.  Put  all  in  a  two- 
quart  glass  jar  half  full,  when  bread  is 
made  use  half  the  contents  of  jar  and 
next  time  bread  is  to  be  made  boil  pota¬ 
toes,  mash  and  save  water,  add  %  cup 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt.  When  cool  enough 
add  to  the  jar  of  yeast  which  has  of 
course  been  kept  in  a  cool  place.  I  have 
a  jar  of  yeast  I  have  been  using  a  year. 

L.  D. 


Candied  Sweet  Flag 

This  old-fashioned  “goody”  can  he  pre¬ 
pared  at  any  time  of  year,  and  is  as 
wholesome  and  toothsome  as  a  pepper¬ 
mint  lozenge :  Scrape  and  wash  the  larger 
sweet  flag  (calamus)  roots;  cut  cross¬ 
wise,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  boil  un¬ 
til  tender,  changing  the  water  several 
times,  as  the  flavor  is  very  strong.  When 
tender,  drain  and  measure,  and  for  each 
cup  make  a  syrup  with  one  cup  each  of 
sugar  and  water ;  bring  to  a  boil  in  a 
shallow  saucepan,  add  the  sweet  flag,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  syrup  is  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  (an  asbestos  mat  will  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching) .  When  nearly  dry  sprin¬ 
kle  with  granulated  sugar,  separating  the 
pieces,  spread  on  oiled  paper  or  plates, 
and  finish  off  with  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
cool  oven,  if  necessary.  This  will  keep 
a  long  time  if  packed  in  small  jars,  and 
is  particularly  good  to  mix  in  with  other 
candies,  for  as  I  hinted  it  is  a  famous 
stomachic. 

To  me,  the  pungent  odor  and  taste  of 
sugared  sweet  flag  was  a  magic  power  to 
bring  back  childhood  days,  when  we 
waded  in  the  swamps  and  tried  to  catch 
frogs  with  red  flannel  bait  and  surprised 
rare  orchids  and  listened  to  the  trilling 
of  swamp  sparrows. 

Many  a  citybound  man,  I  fancy,  would 
prefer  a  box  of  these  old-time  confec¬ 
tions  to  the  finest  bonbons  that  money 
can  buy.  R.  F.  d. 

Scrape  root  well,  and  slice  thinly  cross¬ 
wise,  and  steep  in  just  water  enough  to 
cover.  When  tender  measure  as  much 
white  sugar  as  flag  and  water,  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  clear  and  reduced  to  graining 
or  crystallizing.  Spread  on  plates  to  get 
quite  dry,  then  store  in  glasses  and  cover. 
This  is  especially  good  for  an  obstinate 
cough  that  hangs  on  with  mucus  dis¬ 
charge  after  the  need  for  raising  has 
passed.  When  we  were  children  at  home 
and  had  irritating  coughs  we  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  freely  of  this  confection, 
which  is  very  dainty.  MRS.  B. 


If  You  Catvt  Go  to  Florida 

yfoncrief  Heating  will 
hrin&  Florida  to  Ydxz  - 


IT  WOULD  be  great  to  get  away  from  these  cold  Winters; 
but  you  have  to  stick  on  the  job,  so  what  can  you  do? 

Just  bring  Florida  into  your  home.  When  your  work  is 
done  you  can  enjoy  a  house  so  comfortably  heated  with  a 
Moncrief  Furnace  that  you  forget  whether  it  is  ten  below 
outside  or  sixty  above. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  are  easy  to  pay  for,  and  they  are  easy  on  the  fuel 
pile,  too.  They  heat  every  nook  and  corner,  without  creating  floor  drafts 
— extra  big  casings  insure  that. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  Moncrief  dealer  near  you  the 
ten  big  reasons  why  Moncrief  Furnaces  are  the  best 
on  the  market.  Write  us  for  his  name,  and  ask  for 
our  new  illustrated  book  on  home  heating.  It’s  free. 

Eastern  Sales  Offices: 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 
177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 

Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThteePipe  -  Majesiic-Moncrief 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 

Save  X  to  J4  on  your 
etove,  range  or  furnace. 
9  Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years._  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  hi ghest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  Is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

coalranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  cnD|inf,pc 
and  pipeless,  and  household  rUnllAbti 
goods.  Cash  oreasv  payments.  SgftQC 
30  days'  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  »?«* 

560,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Salt  and 


Pepper  Sets  ] 
Sterling  Silver 

Postpaid 

Beautiful,  attractive  individual  sets 
IX"  high.  Sterling  silver  stamped.  Ideal 
birthday,  wedding,  Xmas  giftsor  bridge 
prizes.  Sold  in  sets  of  2,  4  or  6.  Each 
piece  absolutely  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  refunded.  Special  offer 
to  show  the  quality  of  our  products,  $  I 
set  postpaid  to  your  home.  Send  check 
or  money  order. 


NATIONAL  SUES  SERVICE  Dept.  M  29  N.  Water  Si.  Rocheiler,  N.». 


Canning  Sauerkraut 

To  make  kraut  right  cut  cabbage  fine, 
use  just  enough  salt  to  barely  taste, 
stirred  into  cabbage.  Put  5  or  6  in.  layer 
in  jar  or  keg,  pound  with  maul  of  wood 
each  time  as  added  until  water  raises  to 
the  top,  water  just  salty.  If  very  salty 
will  smell  like  kraut,  but  not  sour.  I 
use  about  a  pint  of  salt  to  10  or  15  gal¬ 
lons  of  cabbage.  When  packed  down  put 
on  plate  weighted  down.  To  can  put  in 
dishpan,  add  water  to  nearly  cover,  if  riot 
water  on  kraut,  let  it  get  boiling  hot. 
Pack  in  jar  so  water  stays  on  top.  If  the 
last  is  too  dry  add  boiling  water,  seal 
tight.  It  keeps  that  way  as  long  as  you 
want  it.  MRS.  M.  A.  WILSON. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspiria  is  tic  trade  mark  ©f  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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with  that  extra  twitt 


No  matter  how  vigorously  you  first  turn  the  handle 
of  the  vise,  an  added  twist  helps  hold  ’er  tight.  That’s 
the  way  it  is  with  feeding — up  to  a  certain  point,  the  feed  merely 
serves  to  maintain  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  But  add  Linseed  Meal 
and  you  jump  ahead  in  gains  of  milk,  meat,  wool  and  eggs. 


Thousands  of  Endorsements  Like  These 
Prove  the  Practical  Value  of  Linseed  Meal 

A  Dairyman  says:  “I  have  never  been  able  to  hold  my  cows, 
up  to  maximum  milk  flow  without  Linseed  Meal.” 

A  Cattleman  writes:  “Linseed  Meal  shortens  the  finishing 
period  from  30  to  40  days,  over  straight  corn  and  clover  hay.” 
And  another  says:  “When  I  recently  put  my  25  cattle  on 
Linseed  Meal,  they  ate  less  corn  until  I  was  able  to  save  3 
bushels,  a  day.”  , 

A  Hog  Grower  says:  “We  find  Linseed  Meal  the  best  of  all 
commercial  feeds.  Last  year  it  proved  worth  $75  a  ton  in 
feeding  value.” 

A  Nationally  Known  Sheep  Buyer  writes:  “I  think  Linseed 
Meal  the  best  rationer  I  know  of  for  keeping  lambs  healthy, 
producing  economical  and  big  gains.” 

A  Poultry  Specialist  states:  “Linseed  Meal  is  widely  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  excellent  feed  during  the  molting  period.” 


HowTo  Make 
Money  With 
LIN  SEED 


f 


A  valuable  feeding  guide  by 
Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author 
with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.”  YOURS  for 
the  asking. 


And  Some  Say  It  Pays  100  Per  Cent 

Yes,  many  state  that 
they  have  found  Lin' 

seed  Meal  to  return  two  dollars  for  every  doh 
lar  invested.  What  other  investment  will  pay 
you  even  half  as  well? 

Get  the  hooks  shown  herewith.  Learn  how 
much  better  use  you  can  make  of  the  feeds 
you  now  have.  And  if  you  have  any  special 
problems,  write  to  our  Secretary,  who  has  had 
extensive  farm  and  experiment  station 
experience. 

Address  Dept  ./.// 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS 


Stories  of 
profit 

by  practical 
Feeders, 
Breeders  and 
Dairymen. 
YOURS  for 
the  asking. 


MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  fVithxi 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


MEAL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


NEWTON ’S 


Hoavas,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Ramady  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


mn 


P  Feed  B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration  ^ 
becanse  it  is  always'nniform,  always 
a  clean,  safe,  economical  feed. 

B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Poultry  Feeds  are 
equally  satisfactory  and  dependable. 

Maritime  Milling  Company,  Inc. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  gd 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


COST-  LESS  -  PRODUCE  MORE 


Eczematous  Sores  on  Udder 

We  have  a  young  Holstein  heifer  that 
has  a  kind  of  sores  on  her  'bag  between 
her  front  teats,  all  the  way  up  to  her 
belly,  it  looks  and  feels  like  a  big  scab, 
and  parts  of  it  heal  and  fall  off,  but  a 
new  scab  forms  right  away.  When  I 
have  milked  I  grease  it  with  unsalted 
bqtter  or  some  kind  of  fat  hut  it  does  not 
heal  j.  w. 

Minnesota. 

The  sores  you  describe  are  often  start¬ 
ed  by  the  animal  having  to  lie  down  on  a 
wet  and  dirty  stable  floor  or  ground  in 
the  yard  or  elsewhere.  The  skin  then 
becomes  inflamed,  constituting  the  condi¬ 
tion  technically  termed  erythema.  That 
usually  is  easily  remedied  by  cleansing 
the  skin  and  when  dry  applying  a  simple 
ointment,  such  as  camphor  ice  or  men 
tholatum,  but  if  that  does  not  quickly 
prove  remedial  we  substitute  a  soft  paste 
of  pure  castor  oil  and  bismuth  subnitratc. 
applying  two  or  three  times  daily. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  chapped 
skin  becomes  invaded  by  germs  which 
cause  a  much  more  serious  and  trouble¬ 
some  affection.  That  evidently  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  case  in  question.  The  filth 
germ  Bacillus  necrophorus  is  most  com¬ 
monly  the  cause  of  the  chronic,  ulcerous 
sores  one  sometimes  finds  between  the 
quarters  of  the  udder  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  udder  next  to  the  skin  of  the  thigh, 
in  the  groin.  When  that,  germ  invades 
the  skin  it  kills  tissues  and  this  necrotic 
tissue,  as  it  is  called,  usually  has  a  bad 
odor  and  may  assume  the  form  of  cheesy 
pus.  The  dead  tissues  rub  off  in  time  so 
that  the  ulcers  become  deeper  and  even 
more  difficult  to  cure,  but  that  can  he  ac¬ 
complished  by  special  treatment. 

In  the  condition  now  present  it  may 
suffice  to  treat  as  follows :  Perfectly 
cleanse  the  skin  by  scrubbing  with  soap 
and  hot  Avater  and  remove  all  scabs  or 
dead  or  diseased  tissue.  When  dry  swab 
the  sores  with  tincture  of  iodine,  once, 
and  afterward  two  or  three  times  daily 
apply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  balsam  of 
Peru  and  three  parts  of  alcohol.  In  a 
few  days  the  sores  should  be  healing  well, 
if  a  very  severe  condition  is  not  present, 
and  if  that  proves  true  it  may  then  suf¬ 
fice  simply  to  keep  the  sores  well  covered 
with  a  soft  paste  composed  of  pure  cas¬ 
tor  oil  and  bismuth  subnitrate. 

If  the  sores  have  a  foul  odor,  however, 
such  treatment  may  not  succeed  and  in 
that  event  it  would  be  better  thoroughly 
to  scrape  (curette)  each  sore  to  remove 
the  necrotic  tissue  and  then  to  swab  it 
Avith  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  mercuro- 
chrome,  twice  daily  at  first,  and  then 
eA^ery  other  day.  After  the  swabbing 
dust  the  sores  Avith  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  calomel 
and  six  parts  of  finely  powdered  boric 
acid  until  the  treatment  is  no  longer  re¬ 
quired. 

Strip  the  udder  clean  every  hour  or 
two,  as  you  have  not  been  milking  regu¬ 
larly  and  garget  may  have  resulted.  If 
that  is  the  case  the  milk  may  have  be¬ 
come  curdled  and  the  udder  swollen  and 
sore.  The  inflammation  can  he  reduced 
and  dispersed,  in  time,  by  persistent 
bathing  with  hot  water,  or  poulticing 
with  antiphlogistine,  applied  hot  and  held 
in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  sling 
around  the  udder  and  body  and  with  holes 
cut  in  the  lowest  part  for  the  teats  to 
pass  through. 

Do  not  use  carbolic  acid  or  lysol.  Pre¬ 
fer  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  eight  parts  of  unsalted  lard  to  rub 
into  the  swollen  udder  once  or  twice 
daily  until  the  inflammation  subsides.  To 
get  rid  of  warts  on  the  teats  bathe  the 
parts  often  with  warm  water  containing 
one  ounce  of  washing  soda  per  pint. 
Warts  that  have  slim  necks  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  be  snipped  off  with  blunt  scissors, 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  tincture  of  iodine 
then  applied  to  the  Avounds.  Masses  of 
small  warts  will  come  off  after  a  time  if 
kept  covered  with  a  thick  paste  of  pure 
castor  oil,  salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 

A.  s.  A. 


DON’T 

Use  a  Stick 

Think  of  the  time  you  waste, 
looking  for  a  stick  or  box  to  prop 
against  your  garage  or  barn  door, 
only  to  have  the  wind  slam  it  shut! 
Save  time  and  trouble — use  the 
only  Door  Stop  that  the  strongest 
winds  can’t  dislodge.  A  touch  of 
the  foot  sets  or  releases  it,  in¬ 
stantly. 

Order  one  or  more  pairs,  today. 

"WIND-PROOF” 
DOOR  STOP 


75c 


Pair 
Postpaid 


Fully  Guaranteed 
THE  AUTOYRE  CO.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


hum 


NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 

Wo  BuchlesToTear 
Mo  Bings  To  Wegf 


Send  for  my  big  new  f  ree  harness  book. 
Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness,  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  hole3  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walshspecial900steeltestleather.  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only. 

J.  M.  WALSH.  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

532  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.^ 


Send  For  Your  Copy 
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Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
laws.  Used  for  50 
creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  "bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


and  National  food 
years  by  all  large 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles* 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula* 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  UNO  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  tho 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use, 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free, 
ABSORBINE,  JR„  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce!  strain!,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein!.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop!  required  at  an  application.  Price 
*1.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  >NC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chain 

Hanging 


CRUMBS 
STANCHIONS 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  t6  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn 


Wilson  Feed  Mill 

For  grinding  corn  on  the  ear,  and  small 
grain.  Capacity  10  to  30  bu.  an  hour. 
4  to  8  H.  P.  Has  special  crusher  which 
first  breaks  the  ears  of  corn,  which  can 
be  shoveled  into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone 
and  Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
today  for  catalog. 

Easton  Eng.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Brop. 

No.  3%  Dept.  R  Easton,  Pa. 
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Milk  in  Original  Bottles 

As  you  know  l‘m  not  a  milk  cnlturist 
or  cow  culturist,  but  give  my  energy  to 
the  development  of  nut  culture,  but<  I 
wish  to  say  it  grieves  me  sore  when  I’m 
out  on  nut  business  and  stop  in  for  a 
glass  of  good  cool  refreshing  cow  pop 
at  a  roadside  stand  and  am  informed  they 
don’t  bother  handling  milk  any  more  be¬ 
cause  the  State  law  compels  the  seller  of 
milk  to  dish  it  out  in  single  drink  bot¬ 
tles,  which  makes  the  cost  too  great  and 
the  trouble  is  all  for  nothing  so  they 
just  don’t  bother  any  more.  As  nations 
rise  and  fall  because  of  leaders  getting 
so  narrow  they  can’t  see  a  thing  except 
through  their  own  narrow  vista,  so  it  is 
with  us  with  the  milk  problem. 

We  have  our  eating-houses  inspected 
to  prevent  tuberculous  employes  in  them 
We  make  every  effort  so  far  as  we  can 
see  from  the  outside  to  keep  our  eating- 
house  clean.  In  fact  any  person  who 
cares  for  his  health  will  not  eat  in  an 
unclean  place,  and  yet  after  all  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  our  Legislature  comes 
along  and  tacks  on  this  outlandish  law 
to  stifle  milk  consumption.  J.  tv.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  new  Pennsylvania  law  covering  the 


retail  sale  of  milk  states : 


Section  1.  Be  in  enacted?  etc.,  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  any  hotel,  restaurant,  lunch  room, 
fountain,  or  dining  car,  or  his,  her.  or  its 
agents,  servants,  or  employes  to  sell  or 
serve  milk  for  drinking  purposes  to  his, 
her,  or  its  patrons  unless  such  milk  is 
served  and  sold  in  the  original  bottle  or 
similar  original  container  in  which  milk 
is  supplied  to  the  said  hotel,  restaurant, 
lunch  room,  fountain,  or  dining  car. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  hereafter  to  serve 
milk  to  the  patrons  of  any  hotel,  restaur¬ 
ant,  lunch  room,  fountain,  or  dining  car 
by  the  glass  from  bulk. 

This  law  was  passed  in  April  of  this 
year.  We  do  not  know  how  thoroughly 
it  is  being  enforced,  but  it  will  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  use  milk  in  a  compet¬ 
itive  trade  with  “pop”  while  the  law  is 


followed. 

The  Attorriey  General  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  asked  for  an  interpretation  of 
this  law.  Some  of  the  questions  put  to 
him  and  his  answers  have  a  direct  beai- 
ing  on  the  farm  side  to  this  matter.  Here 
are  two  of  them  : 

Would  a  roadside  booth  or  stand,  where 
soft  drinks,  candy,  cigars  and  sandwiches 
are  sold,  be  construed  as  being  a  restaur¬ 
ant  lunch  room  or  fountain  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  and  the  owners  or 
lessees  thereof  be  required  to  serve,  milk 
for  drinking  purposes  from  the  original 
bottle  or  similar  original  container  m 
which  milk  is  supplied  to  them? 

A  roadside  booth  or  stand,  selling  soft 
drinks,  sandwiches,  etc.,  would  be  a  res¬ 
taurant,  and  would  be  required  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Where  a  milk  producer  operates  or  con¬ 
ducts  a  milk-dispensing  store  or  counter, 
where  no  other  foods  are  sold  or  served, 
would  such  a  milk  producer  come  under 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  up  the  milk  in  bottles  and 
serve  or  sell  such  milk  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  in  bottles  or  similar  containers 

A  milk  producer,  operating  a  milk-dis- 
pensing  store  or  counter,  where  no  other 
foods  are  sold,  would  not  be  required  to 
sell  from  the  original  containers. 

We  should  think  the  last  reply 
covers  one  point  about  farmers.  It 
seems  that  the  man  who  actually  pro¬ 
duces  the  milk  may  operate  a  counter 
where  no  other  food  is  sold  and  sell  bj 
the  "lass  or  without  bottles.  But  who 
could  afford  to  do  that?  At  Harrisburg 
they  think  this  law  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  milk  consumers  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  impure  milk,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  will  prevent  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  which  we  need. 


Abscess  in  Feet 

Why  do  hens  get  an  abscess  or  hard 
lumps  between  their  toes,  limp  around. 
1  feed  them  plenty  of  scratch  gram  and 
mash.  They  do  not  lay  much.  The  poul- 
trv  house  is  clean  and  sanitary. 

'  ■  L.  E.  W. 


liens  do  have  abscesses  in  their  feet  at 
times,  due  to  injury  and  infection  or  to 
some  disease  like  tuberculosis.  An  abscess 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  called  bumblefoot. 
If  large  and  serious  enough  to  annoy 
them,  these  abscesses  may  be  opened  with 
a  sharp  blade  and  their  contents  drained 
out,  the  birds  then  being  kept  in  a  clean 
place  until  the  wounds  have  healed.  If 
the  trouble  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  that  will 
prove  of  value,  since  that  disease-  m 
fowls  is  practically  incurable.  m.  B.n. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  Toy  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 


bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  26,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  asliington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  .Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont- 


No.  2  white  oats  . $0.49% 

No.  3  white  oats . 4S% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 99% 

No.  3  vellow  corn . 98% 

Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  IV.  bran . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Flour  middlings  .... 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  .  . 


$.31.90 

33.90 

44.40 

33.40 

35.90 

44.40 
44.40 
49.10 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  17-18. — New  England  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  annual  show.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  25-27.  —  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show.  Hack¬ 
ensack.  N.  J.  Secretary.  Percy  Richard¬ 
son.  Bogota.  N.  J. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  9-11. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  fS^^^ 

tions.  Lawrence  French  Conimaek,  L,  I.,  N.  Y, 

OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  0X"V° 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 

DOGS  j 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS 

The  kind  of  dogs  that  make  the  best  watch 
dog  and  companion.  Farm  raised,  golden 
brindle  color,  4  mos.  old.  Males  only,  <825. 

L.  FEINBERG  R.  F.  I>.  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 

a  n  ■  8  mo*,  old,  my  own  Farm  raised, 

k  KAAOlOC  ready  to  start.  2  old  (lofts,  broke. 
U  Uba^lwd  j  Bench  B,  1  Skunk  and  Oppossum 
dog.  Started  silent  T,  #10  [to  #25.  Also  Shepherd 
Pups.  #8  and  $5. 

E.  ECKERT  -  -  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  bred  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40, 
Femfiles  $25.  Others  three-quarter  bloods,  Males  $25, 
Females  $15. 

J.  11.  YVALTJIERY  R.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Airedale  Puppies 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  #15 
and  $20;  Females  #1 0  and  #15.  Born  July  27th. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Pedigree  Pups  for  sale.  Stamina, 
buaraian  Airedales  disposition  andblood  lines  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  raised.  Males, 
$25 ;  Females,  $15,  with  papers.  ItltA.NDHETH  LAKE 
KENNELS,  Brand reth  Lake,  Bearer  River  l\  0.,  New  York 

All  ages.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  See  before  you 
Airedales  pay.  SHAI»YS1»E  FARMS  Madison,  N.Y. 

oni  *  fit  nvinniro  From  Champion  bred,  farm 

I  III  1  lr  I  111  1  La  1  raised  stock;  natural  born 
UULLilLi  lull  IIjU  ,)eeler8.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  68R  West  Cheater,  Pa. 

UllllTcn  minniCC  German  Police, silver, cream 
VV  AN  1  fcU  rUrrlCO  and  black.  Collies,S& VV,  and 
white.  Chows,  red;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  be  10 
weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  figure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  Box  1A  ,  Medway,  Mas*. 

n  i|.  Farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  better  sort. 

U0III6  rUppiGS  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

CL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS  Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 

Qedlgreed  Oolite  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  ONOS.,  Grove  City,  Pm. 

DAI  ITT  nnre  I  male  wolf  grey,  $70;  2  female 
rULILEi  llUllJ  wolf  grey  and  faw  n,  #50  ;  1  female 
black  and  wolf  grey,  $60  ;  all  4*4  mos.  old  ;  pedigreed, 
intelligent,  courageous.  Gray  Knapp,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

f^m  Westridge  Police  Kennels  & 

Buy  the  best  and  breed  them  better.  DANIELSON,  CONN. 

German  Police  Pups 

FEMALE  FOX  TERRIER 

clever,  good  to  children,  good  watch  dog.  First  S20. 
OSCAR  RILEY,  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

1  |(.n..|,  IIIMROD,  N.  Y.  offers  Fox 

Lake  onore  Kenneis  and  coon  Hound*, also  puppies 

in  Irish  Water  Spaniels,  on  approval. 

■  a  a  •  •-  An  All  AAA  3  years,  silent  trailer,  7  coon  this 
MALt  wUvH  UUU  fall.  Can  t  beat  him.  First  *80. 

O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Cocker  Speniel  Puppies  on  approv¬ 
al.  $10  and  $15  each.  Mr«.  M.  L.  flows  Ilimrod,  S.  Y. 

YX7l.:l«  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility.  $2(1 

White  rLSkimOS  _$2o.  Not  Registered,  $15-$20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

Scotch  Collies- Welsh  Shepherds  smp 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  M.V. 


GUERNSEYS  ] 

SWINE 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 
BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Laug- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

DirC  AT  THE  FOOTHILLS  DffC 
[  III  J  SIZE  AND  QUALITY  rill  J 

jnn  c$|  r  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
O.HLE.  ghire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross.  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  ns  and  are  weaned  and 
sating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
Barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  0.  I)., 
jn  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr..  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

200  Feeding  Pigs  J”LHE  200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross.  All  good  growthy  pigs.  For  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  6  to  8  whs.  old,  $4  each  ;  8  to  9  wks.  old, 

#4.50  each.  I  have  30  pure-bred  Chester  Whites 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  #6  each. 

I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  no  charges  for 
crates  or  shipping.  Crate  all  pigs  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval,  and  if  not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot 
have  them  returned  at  my  expense.  Tel.  0086. 

Walter  Lux  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmer*  and  Breeder*  of  Guernsey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May — Dolly  Dimple— 
Qolden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  daisy  fanms,  H  *.  12$  SI..  PUI*.,  r* 

110  PIGS  FOR  SALE  110 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cress  ;  Also  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  #4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 

7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  #5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  0.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 

III  Grade  Guernsey  SSKfSs. “AcSS 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 

Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  11111  Farms  Co.  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clienanoo  Co.  New  York 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  UARPKNDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  and  Bull  Calf  ^Accred¬ 
ited  herd.  BRABANT  FARMS  Kingston,  N.Y. 

nillWWUl  If  you  want  the  best  in  Durocs  send 

1  |J  1  1 1  1  V  for  some  of  our  Fall  pigs.  We  offer 
,11 1||  111  A  some  of  the  best  6-wks.-oId  pigs  we 
■J  w  1  ■  W  A#  w  have  ever  seen.  Boars  or  sows  at  $16 
each  while  they  last,  IUI8TI0  FARMS,  Croton-on  Hudion,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale— «T ersey  s 

5  head— 2  cows,  1  fresh  Oct.  19th.  1  to  freshen  Jan. 

1st.  2  heifers,  1  calf .  Government  accredited.  Finest 
breeding,  high  producers,  must  be  sold  before  Nov.  15. 

WILLIAM  HOT  A  LINK  Kl.iderl.ook,  N.Y. 

■  ^  |  IDHPC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
jnt[i  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Patting; ton  &  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N  T. 

For  Sale  Jersey  Cows  &  Heifers 

Accredited  Held.  H.  C.  BULL  R.1  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

sa°lre  A  Thoroughbred  JERSEY  BULL 

3  years-old,  Registered.  T.  B.  tested.  Will  sell  reasonable 
for  a  quick  sale.  Elmer  G.  Cook  East  Pembroke.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain 

big  type,  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  10  weeks  old,  #10.00  each. 
Young  Boars,  weighing  around  150  lbs.,  price  #80.00, 
pedigrees  included.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

YJ  egistered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pips  for 
I\  sa|c  „t,  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BROOKS1DE  FARM  Middletown,  Va. 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  'and  ACCREDITED.  CO  fresh 
ami  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  TuIIy,  N.Y.  J.C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Pnlanri  Phinae  grow  faster.  Service  boars,  regis- 

roiana-umnas  hieh elass  S40 1(> $50  Flin  I)ic. 

Write  STANLEY  SHORT  Uheewold,  Del. 

n  i  n  >_  Choice  lteg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

U.  I,  U,  5  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10,75  e’h.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  It.  IIII.I,,  Seneca  Fall*,  X.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hereford  Cow 

By  Fairfax  Ideal,  4  years  old,  and  yearling  heifer. 
Also  3  grade  Hereford  yearling  heifers. 

KEIKOl'T  FARMS  -t-  IN a*sau,  N.  Y. 

niAA  CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

U  1  I  \  6  weeks  old,  $4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 

[  |  |],\  High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  $6. 

■  1  w  V  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 

MillriniY  Qhnrllinrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
lyillKingOhOrtnOrnS  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality. 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  ONOVE  FARM,  Wmhlngtouvllle,  N.Y. 

Piffo-  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 

$4.00  each; 8  wks.  old,  $5. 60 each.  1’Ikh  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  Hr  oh.,  Dusliore.  Pu. 

For  Sale— Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 

DLDVOUIDEQ  All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

Otnlionlrito  Wlant  Farm,  Huntington  Mill*,  I*a. 

GOATS 

DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

One  of  the  largest,  and  best  pure-bred  Herds  in 

U.  S.  We  have  several  extra  size,  Feb.  (1925)  Buck 
Kids  read_y  for  service.  We  challenge  any  breeder 
to  show  Ivids  as  good  as  these.  They  are  sired  by 
the  heaviest  bucks  of  the  breed,  and  are  out  of 
our  best  milkinglDoes,  No  matter  how  good  your 
goats  are,  these  bloodlines  will  raise  your  stand¬ 
ard.  Inspection  invited.  4  aged  does  in  kid  to 
Congo  King.  New  illustrated  catalog  10  cents. 

THE  NORTHERN  HERD  Willet  Randall,  Owner  NORTH  CREEK, N.Y 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Old  Breeders— 4  Sows,  1  Boar . $7.75 

E.  E.  KURTZ  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

BELGIAN  HARES  *3  ™  *°ail®7’00 

M.  T.  PAYNE  208  S.  2nd  St.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

9uii«c  Mill#  finale*  50  and  up-  Hi&h«r  Priced  than 
OHlbb  HIIIK  uudlo  some,  but  a  great  deal  better 

81IARPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

FERRETS 

-i-nr-i  T*  T*  T7'rT"'C'  Thirty  years  experience. 

IH  H.fC  hy  I  ^  Yearling  females  the 

A  ^  mother  ferret  special 

rat  catchers$5  each.  Young  stock  females  $4,  males  $S. 50. 
will  ship  C.  O.  V.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FAltXSWOKTH  -  -  >’ew  London,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

200 -YEARLING  EWES -200 

200  two  and  three-year  olds  and  200  solid  months 
for  sale  in  car  lots.  All  are  strictly  choice  black¬ 
faced  stock.  250  good  Delaine  ewes  1  to  5  years. 

ALMONB  B.  CHAPMAN  A  SON 

South  Rook  wood,  Mich.  Telegi  aph  address:  Koekwood.  Mieb. 
SS  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich,  on  car  and  bus  lines. 

Porrotc  for  killing  rats  and 
rBlfoIS  other  game.  Males, 

-  mk $4.50  ;  Females,  $4  ;  Pair,  $7; 

Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  $36.  Will  ship  C  0.  D. 

^  W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

S»lw  Shropshire  Sheep  Sa*!e 

Two  two-year  old  rams,  twenty  yearling  rams, 
and  about  fifteen  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  good  constitution.  Sheeparepayingnow. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

CHEAT WOOIY  FARM  Plainfield,  Vermont 

CCRDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
runnel  O  gies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

'  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEPER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— #25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  II.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 

HONEST  EXPERT  ADVICE 

In  selecting  your  next  HERD  SIRE— COSTS  NOTHING. 
Simply  buy  of  the  same  blood  as  our  Greatest  Breeders. 
Beaver  Dam  Farms — Buys  a  son  ot  Wisconsin  Fobes  Fth. 

Witherthur  Farms— Buys  Wisconsin  Fobes  6th  ut  (6,800. 
Murphy  Farms — Buys  Wisconsin  Fobes  5th  at  6,500. 

(Fobes  5th  and  6th  are  full  sisters)  to  get  their  sens. 
Detroit  Creamery  Farms’)  AU  buy  lull  brothers  of  WIs- 
P^F.^Spauldin^Farms  consln  Fobes  Bth  and  6th 

Wisconsin  Fobes  is  "American  Champion,”  only  cow  to 
produce  1100  lbs.  and  3  daughters,  all  above  1  000  lbs. 
A  grandson  Of  Wisconsin  Fobes  6th  by  a  Full  Brother 
of  the  only  (3  times)  40-lb.  cow,  ready  for  Heavy 
Service;  is  offered  at  *300,  to  sell  quickly.  His  dam 
is  a  75%  daughter  of  a  32-lb.  son  of  the  *60,000  Bull. 
Better  wire  than  regret  it.  Selling  a  few  choice  female*. 
F.  C.  BIRRS,  Trumunshnrg,  N,  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

Dajv  CkrAnckirA  YEARLING  IUMS  FOR  SALE, 
negt  onropsmre  «.  Curtis  Miller  Ballslon  Lake,  M.  1. 

Qkrnnckirac  TO  Yearllnjr  Ranm  and  Ram  Lambs, 
dnrupsmres  Ewe*  ail  ages.  A.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.Y. 

I  URGE  Beg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Bams;  also  Barn  Lambs. 
L  Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshires  S 11  Ewe*?  *<l“'  k« 

Iamb*.  15  Bam*.  STEVENS  BROS,  Wilson, N.  Y. 

4  Pure  -  bred  Yearling  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

1  BULL.  2  pure-bred  Dorset  Bam*;  1  yearling  1-8 
year-old.  1HNSMOBE  EST  Staatshurgh,  N.  Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  Jkm  “2?ed 

by  Wardwelf  Imp.  Bam.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N  Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  v|  wtEI8  <s 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  S  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

HORSES 

Registered  PERCHERONS 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

HI7I  4IME  RAMC  Large,  with  heavy  long  staple 
DELAI1YE,  nnl'lo  delaine  fleeces.  Write  for  par 
ticular?  and  prices.  J#  C.  W>atherby  Yramamhurg,  .V  Y. 
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on  every  loo  lbs.  of  Milk 

IN  November,  1924,  the  milk  from  a  New  York  State 
Dairy  of  nearly  100  cows  was  costing  $2 .66  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  feed  and  roughage  used. 

The  feed  was  then  changed  to  Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy 
Feed  used  with  the  roughage  as  intended  and  in  two 
months  the  cost  had  been  reduced  to  $1.97,  a  saving  and 
extra  profit  of  69  cents  on  every  100  lbs.  of  milk — the 
amount  of  milk  produced  had  been  increased  and  the  cows 
were  in  better  condition. 

These  facts  are  a  matter  of  record.  You  can  do  equally  well  by 
using  Tioga  Dairy  Feed.  Sample  of  feed  and  full  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  mailed  on  request.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga 
Dairy  Feeds  advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

(Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds 
has  been  proven  in  actual  feeding) 


& WHITE 

life BRAND 

I, *9  X 


£  blue!, 

KffeBRANDr®1 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


T1  OGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


,  »ade  mark 

The  only  strainer  on  the  market] 
that  is  guaranteed  to  remove  ALL 
the  dirt  and  sediment  from  milk. 
Strains  thru  sterilized  cotton  discs 
tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strain¬ 
er.  No  cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen 
to  clean.  Only  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Purity  Strainers  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  World’s  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  10  ql.  and  18  qt. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  us 
for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder.  Send  today! 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5]4 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  ol 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  trial  order. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*22;PS'  "8»y  8 1.  F. Fisher, New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
.....f1 P  J^?wn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE.  IND. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explain® 

-  °  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


EleetricWheelCo, 

48  Bn  St..Quincr,  III. 


afe\oup 

ORCHARD* 

fSmMICE' 


HU'RO’DES,  the  inexpensive  new 
poison  station,  exterminates  tree¬ 
killing  Mice!  Approved  by  orchard 
authorities.  All-glass,  kept  filled  easily; 
unaffected  by  year-round  weather.  Stays 
put;  no  clamps  necessary.  Pests  eat  pois¬ 
oned  grain  first,  and  die  in  open  before 
able  to  damage  fruit  trees.  Poison  harm¬ 
less  to  anything  but  rodents.  Worth  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece. 
Write  right  now  for  Booklet 
“  Orchard  Protection.” 

THE  RODENT  DESTROYER  CO. 
6SOa  Bond  Bldg.  W ash  ington,  D.  C. 


I  Wouldn't  Go  Back 

io  ihe  old  burden  s^s0fsJ/sea^ 


Her  letter  shows  the  drudgery  and  inefficiency  of  ordinary  milk  strain¬ 
ing  methods.  You  can  rid  yourself  of  all  this  dirt  and  drudgery  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  assured  of 

absolutely  clean  milk  by  using—— 


Sudden  Death  of  Cow 

I  keep  a  few  cows  ;  one  morning  I  had 
brought  the  cows  home  from  the  pasture 
and  fed  them ;  after  milking  time  I  drove 
them  hack  to  the  pastures.  About  two 
hours  later,  one  of  the  cows  dropped 
dead  in  the  pasture.  The  position  she 
dropped  in,  was  just  the  way  she  stayed. 
She.  never  as  much  as  moved  her  tail 
after  she.  fell.  The  cow  was  not  sick 
and  was  in  perfect  condition  ;  gave  a  lot 
°f  .milk  and  ate  well  also.  I  found  the 
lining  of  her  stomach  all  gray,  and  loose 
as  if  scalded,  and  it  had  a  very  bad 
odor.  Just  what  could  have  happened 
to  her?  a.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  suspect  that  you  did  not  open  the 
cow  until  sometime  after  death.  When 
that  is  the  case,  and  especially  so  in  hot 
w’eather,  chemical  changes  and  mortifica¬ 
tion,  setting  in  soon  after  death,  greatly 
change  the  appearances  of  the  internal 
organs  which  would  he  found  present 
were  the  post-mortem  examination  made 
at  once  after  death.  It  should  also  he 
understood  that  during  life  the  gastric 
juice  and  acids  in  the  stomach  (fourth 
compartment  or  abomasum  of  the  cow) 
act  only  upon  the  feed  entering  the.  stom¬ 
ach  ;  but  just  after  death  they  begin  to 
act  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach  itself 
and  therefore  one  may  find  the  walls, 
on  post-motem  examination,  quite  thin 
and  readily  ruptured,  or  the  internal 
lining  flaking  off  in  the  manner  you  de¬ 
scribe.  In  the  horse  that  has  been  suf¬ 
fering  with  colic,  rupture  of  the  stomach 
may  occur  after  death  from  distension 
by  gas  acting  upon  the  weakened,  di¬ 
gested  walls.  When  that  occurs  the  own¬ 
er  often  concludes  that  the  hots,  present 
in  the  stomach  of  practically  every  horse 
that  grazes  on  grass,  ate  through  the 
stomach  wall  and  caused  its  rupture,  but 
that  supposition  is  incorrect.  In  the  ease 
in  question  we  think  it  quite  possible 
that  the  eow  may  have  suffered  an  acute 
attack  of  indigestion  and  that  great  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  paunch  vdth  gas,  not  being 
relieved  by  tapping  or  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment,  caused  death  from  asphyxiation  or 
suffocation.  If  there  is  no  possibility 
that  death  resulted  from  bloating,  and  as 
you  do  not  report  that  blood  flowed  from 
the  natural  openings  of  the  body  after 
death,  which  -would  indicate  death  from 
anthrax  or  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  cow  died  either 
of  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  or  from  heart 
disease.  The  latter  is  the  most  likely 
cause  of  death  and  in  cattle  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  traumatic  pericarditis,  caused 
>y  a  swallowed  wire,  nail  or  other  sharp 
object  transfixing  the  wall  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  the  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the  heart. 
In  that  disease  death  may  occur  suddenly 
at  any  time  and  most  likely  when  the 
cow  is  made  to  run.  When  effects  of  the 
disease  are  apparent  before  death  the 
symptoms  are  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
neck  and  brisket  and  .sometimes  of  the 
ibdominal  wall,  besides  marked  weakness, 
so  that  the  cow  falls  when  made  to  run. 

A  veterinarian  can  diagnose  the  disease 
by  noting  the  character  of  the  pulse  and 
istening  to  the  sounds  made  by  the  heart. 

A.  S.  A. 


SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size— from  the  small,  1-cow  separator^ 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean..  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95,  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery . 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  Seeour  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today . 

American  Separator  Co, 

Box  28-K  SaiabridgG,  N.  Y» 
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WE  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E[|l  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

[ENCJ 

’NQ  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WOKLOS  BUST  ISON  AND  $  TEEL  MASK  ST 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,,  ladders  and  care 
Iessness.  Permits  eave 
troughs  essential  to  good 

o  „  -  ,  . 7T- T  buildings.  Easily  applied 

Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div,  1,  Clean,  M.  Y. 

METAL  ROOFING 

LeadcIad,Toncon&  Galvanized  ^ 

::  QUALITY  THE  BEST  »  :: 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co, 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsvllle,  West  Virginia 


FRYE'S 

Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  ^ive  you  lasting  service; 

Our  name  on  every  card.  •  ■ 

M%.  by  ERFRYB  &SQN,  Wilton^  % 


Curing  Ham  and  Bacon 

After  the  meat  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled,  the  carcass  may  be  cut  up  and 
cured.  Sugar-cured  pork  is  preferable  to 
dry-cured  pork  or  plain  salt  pork,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  and  because 
the  meat  is  not  so  dry  and  liard.  All  the 
pork  carcass  may  be  cured  except  the 
loins,  which  are  used  fresh  for  chops  and 
roasts,  the,  .spareribs,  which  are  used 
fresh,  and  the  trimmings,  which  are  used 
for  lard  and  sausage.  The  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bacons  are  sugar-cured,  and  the 
fat  hacks  are  dry-cured  or  pickled  in  a 
plain  .salt  pickle. 

Before  the  meat  is  placed  in  pickle  or 
salt,  all  corners  and  ragged  edges  should 
be  cut  off  and  used  for  sausage  and  lard. 
If  they  are  left  on  they  will  be  wasted, 
for  they  will  'be  thoroughly  soaked  by 
the  fickle  and  will  be  of  no  use. 

'Bub  the  pork  thoroughly  with  salt  and 
pack  it  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  The 
next  day  pack  it  in  a  barrel  or  an  earthen 
jar,  with  the  heaviest  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  next,  and  the  bacons  and  tongues 
at  the  top. 

For  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  weigh  out 
6  lbs.  of  'salt,  3  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  and 
2  oz.  of  saltpeter.  Rub  these  together 
thoroughly,  taking  care  that  the  saltpeter 
is  .finely  powdered.  Dissolve  the  whole  by 
stirring  it  into  4  gals,  of  boiling  water. 
Allow  this  brine  to  cool  thoroughly,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  If  it  does 
not  entirely  cover  the  meat,  add  more 


My  prices  are  muchlower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates,  . 
W  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,! 

#  Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  saver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  my  Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 

- ..Paid  plan.  You  can  save  money 

too— quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Bend  tor  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COJ 
Dept  4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  New  Combination 

“STAR”  8-in-l  WRENCH 

Especially  designed  for  Farm  Use 

AGENTS  WANTED 


•yeas  iay,a.<=) 


Guaranteed 


Fits  four  standard  square  and  hexagon  nuts. 
Send  $1.00  for  special  sample  and  agent’s 
catalogue  of  guaranteed  accessories. 

The  Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bellevue,  Ohio 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WNr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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EDWARDS 

■metal 

ROOFS 


Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices" 


Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “HEO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings.  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wailboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garage*,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  113  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

J  t  23-1  173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 

Roofing  Book 


RAISE  POULTRY 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Sun 


Raise  poultry  for  fast  growing  Florida  markets. 
Come  to  Marion  County  which  is  central  to  best 
local  markets  and  is  Florida’s  most  outstanding 
diversifledagriculturalseofion.  Orange  growing, 
vegetables,  general  farming,  dairying,  livestock, 
poultry.  For  free  booklet  address : 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
806  North  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 

Marion  County 

FLORIDA 


Big  Incomes  for  Wei!  Drillers 

$2,500  lo  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.'  Be  your  own 
boss.  Exceptional  opjiortunities  now  offered  in 
the  Weil  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALE -STEEL  WELL, 

DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms,. 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

121  Chestnut  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
*3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organizations 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
elimate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California  lands. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent , 

Santa  Fe  lly.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Additional . 

Farm  Money 

There’s  money  in  those  clumps 
of  timber  on  your  farm,  and 
your  neighbor’s.  A  Lane  Portable 
Sawmill  will  turn  them  Into 
money.  Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  Ask  us  for  information. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
find  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  bower.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down.  | 


SAWMILLS 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


r  1 1©  Q  u  i  c  k  f  o  r  Agent *s  Of f  e  r 

Bie  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  tk  Ilf 

PORTABLE  WOOD  9  it  TT 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  arid  sizes  at  money-making 
Gnavantooil  Prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

-Ai  \  Concrete  Mixers— money  “aver 
on  ail  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford &Ford son  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  8  Belleville,  Pa. 


water.  The  brine  should  cover  the  meat 
at  all  times.  The  meat  may  be  weighted 
down  with  a  block,  if  necessary,  for  if  it 
is  not  covered  the  projecting  meat  will 
decompose  in  a  short  time.  If  the  brine 
shows  signs  of  fermenting  during  the  cur¬ 
ing  process,  it  should  be  drawn  off,  boiled 
and  cooled  and  then  poured  back  on  the 
meat. 

The  bacon  and  tongues  may  be  taken 
from  the  pickle  after  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  after  being  washed  in  warm  water 
they  may  be  hung  in  the  smokehouse  and 
smoked.  *  The  lighter  hams  and  shoulders 
will  be  ready  to  take  out  of  the  pickle 
in  Six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  heavier 
ones  at  the  end  of  eighth  week. 

Meat  that  has  been  pickled  should  he 
removed  from  the  brine  at  least  a  day 
before  it  is  to  be  smoked,  and  after  being 
washed  in  warm  -water  it  should  be  hung 
up  to  dry  until  it  is  ready  to  smoke. 
The  meat  should  be  hung  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  with  no  two  pieces  touching  each 
other,  and  then  a  fire  should  he  started, 
heating  the  house  gradually.  The  meat 
should  be  kept  warm,  but  not  hot  enough 
to  dry  the  outside  too  much  and  prevent 
the  smoke  from  penetrating.  There 
should  be  as  much  smoke  as  possible,  but 
no  more  heat  than  is  necessary. 

After  the  meat  has  become  properly 
colored,  it  should  be  cooled  (but  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze)  by  opening  the  venti¬ 
lator  on  the  door,  leaving  it  open  until 
the  meat  hardens.  It  may  then  be  packed 
away  for  future  use.  If  warm  hams  are 
piled  one  upon  another  before  they  are 
cooled,  sweating  occurs  where  the  two 
touch,  and  decomposition  soon  sets  in. 
Hickory  wood  is  the  best  for  smoking, 
but  sawdust  may  be  used,  provided  you 
are  sure  it  is  hickory  sawdust,  as  the 
sawdust  from  oak  will  give  the  meat  a 
tannic  acid  taste,  and  the  sawdust  from 
pine  and  other  resinous  woods  will  give 
a  resinous  taste. 

The  following  is  an  old  ‘Virginia  meth- 
od  of  curing  ham  :  For  curing  four  hams, 
averaging  12  lbs.  each,  have  ready  1% 
gals,  of  the  best  salt,  1  lb.  of  good  brown 
sugar,  ys  lb.  of  powdered  saltpeter,  1  oz. 
of  black  pepper  and  %  oz.  of  cayenne. 
Gut  the  joints  into  proper  shapes,  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  bone  and  fat,  and  lay 
them  on  a  board  on  table.  First  rub  the 
skin  well  with  salt  and  lay  each  joint 
aside,  then  begin  over  again,  and  into  the 
fleshy  side  of  each  ham  rub  two  teaspoons 
of  saltpeter  and  a  tablespoon  of  brown 
sugar  mixed  together.  Rub  the  pepper, 
particularly,  about  the  hock  and  under 
the  bone  and  give  to  the  whole  ham  a 
good  application  of  salt.  Now  pack  the 
hams,  one  upon  another,  the  skin  side 
downward,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between, 
into  a  tub  or  box,  the  bottom  of  which 
has  also  been  covered  with  salt.  The 
process  of  salting  will  be  complete  in 
five  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  have 
ready  about  a  peck  of  hickory  ashes ; 
clean  the  hams  with  a  brush  or  dry 
cloth  and  rub  them  with  the  ashes.  To 
smoke  the  hams  the  joints  should  be  hung 
from  joists  beneath  the  ceiling  and  a 
slow,  smothered  fire  kept  up  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  so  as  to  smoke  thoroughly,  hut  not 
overheat  the  hams.  Or,  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  this  process,  paint  the  hams 
with  a  coating  of  pyroligneous  acid,  let 
them  dry  and  repeat  the  operation.  Wrap 
each  ham  in  paper  and  encase  it  in  a 
canvas  or  strong  cotton  hag.  A  simple 
way  to  salt  bacon  and  hams  in  brine  is  to 
rub  the  meat  well  with  salt,  especially  in¬ 
to  the  exposed  ends  of  bones,  and  then 
pack  into  a  barrel,  with  a  layer  of  salt 
between  each  piece.  Allow  the  meat  to 
remain  thus  for  48  hours,  then  pour  over 
all  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 
Let  the  meat  remain  in  pickle  six  weeks, 
then  smoke. 

Large  pieces  of  meat  require  more  time 
in  pickle  than  the  smaller  ones.  Large 
hams  should  remain  in  brine  for  from 
eight  to  nine  weeks,  while  shoulders  re¬ 
quire  from  seven  to  eight  weeks  and 
bacon  six  weeks.  When  the  meat  has  re¬ 
mained  in  brine  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  remove  and  rinse  each  piece  in 
lukewarm  water  to  remove  all  curing 
agents.  After  the  meat  has  been  wiped 
dry  with  a  cloth,  it  may  be  strung  and 
hung  in  the  smoke-house.  Meat  should 
hang  at  least  12  hours  before  the  smoke 
is  applied. 

All  strips  of  lean  meat  and  trimmings 
fi*om  hams,  shoulders  and  bacons  make 
excellent  sausage.  The  making  of  saus¬ 
age  is  often  neglected  at  butchering  time, 
and  consequently  the  best  use  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  those  parts  of  the  carcass. 
Sausage  may  he  made  and  stored  in  bulk 
or  stuffed  in  casings  and  smoked.  The 
best  pure  pork  sausage  is  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  together  three  parts  lean  meat  to  one 
part  fat.  The  meat  should  he  ground  so 
that  the  fat  and  lean  will  be  uniformly 
mixed.  If  part  beef  is  desired  in  the 
sausage,  a  pound  of  beef  may  he  added  to 
each  3  lbs.  of  pork.  To  each  10  lbs.  of 
ground  meat  add :  3  oz.  salt,  %  oz.  ground 
sage,  1  oz.  black  pepper.  Spread  the 
ground  meat  out  in  an  even  layer  and 
sprinkle  the  mixed  seasonings  over  the 
mass  of  sausage.  Mix  thoroughly  with 
the  hands  or  better  yet  run  through  the 
meat  grinder  to  insure  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  seasoning  ingredients.  If 
sausage  is  to  be  stuffed  in  casings  a  small 
amount  of  water  should  be  added  to  per¬ 
mit  the  meat  to  slip  into  the  casings 
easily.  Sausage  may  be  smoked  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  either  in  bulk  or  in  the  cas¬ 
ings. 


Your  Cows  Need 


UNLESS  your  barn  is  ventilated  so 
that  from  3  to  3^  tons  of  air  for 
each  cow  is  removed  every  24  hours — and 
the  same  amount  of  PURE,  DRY, 

FRESH  AIR  let  in,  without  drafts  you 
are  inviting  disease — your  herd  is  NOT 
SAFE.  They  are  breathing  foul  air 
laden  with  disease  germs  —  even  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Abortion.  They  cannot  pro 
duce  maximum  milk  yield. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES?  You  wouldn’t  deprive 
your  cows  of  feed  and  water,  yet  thousands  of  cows  are 
starving  for  fresh  air  —  which  is  just  as  essential. 


Jamesway 


"Safety  First” 

“Mrs.  Drummond  and  I  had  our 
cows  tested  for  safety  sake  by 
Dr.  D.  Lanus,  who  said  he  at¬ 
tributed  our  successful  test  to 
your  wonderful  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem.  Never  before  has  he  had  a 
cleaner  test  for  tuberculosis." 
— Drummond  Certified  Dairy 
Farms,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


Jamesway  Ventilating  Systems  keep  the  air  in  the  barn  pure, 
maintain  even  temperature  and  help  to  make  damp,  wet  barns 
dry — prevent  diseases — cut  down  feed  costs — increase  milk 

production.  They  do  not  consist  merely  of  air  intakes  and  outtakes.but 
are  scientific  installations,  backed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vital 


factors  in  farm  building 
ventilation. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

and  we  will  send  you  FREE  and  post¬ 
paid  our  New  Ventilation  book — 
tells  how  to  dry  up  wet  bams— 
make  cold  barns 
warm  —  how  to 
i  make  your  bam 
l\  safe  from  disease, 

^  etc.  Contains  in- 
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I* Tames  man’F’G.  co.  Dept.  C-53 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  Born  Ventila¬ 
tion. 


II  1  1  S  1  U'l  1  1  II: 


. .. 


formation  worth 
many  dollars  to 
you.  Mail  coupon 
to  nearest  office. 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ELMIRA,  N.Y.  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Name.. 


P.O.. 


State . St.  No.  or  R.F.D . 


l00k!wkat  ^ 

this  New  De  Laval  got 
out  of  our  slummilk. 


Send  coupon  below  for 
■onto  of  your  Do  Laval 
Agent  and  free 
catalog. 


/T'HESE  people  were  surprised  to  see  a  new  De 
-*•  Laval  Separator  skim  a  quart  of  rich  cream  from 
a  can  of  their  skim-milk.  They  thought  their  old 
separator  was  doing  good  work,  but  the  new  De  Laval 
proved  it  wasn’t.  They  immediately  traded  their  old 
machine  in  as  part  payment  on  a  new  De  Laval, 
and  are  glad  they  did. 

Satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  not  losing  cream  in 
this  way.  Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a 
new  De  Laval,  and  try  this  simple  test: 

After  separating  with  your  old  separator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tin¬ 
ware  in  the  skim-milk.  Hold  the  skim-milk  at  normal  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  run  it  through  a  new  De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus 
recovered  weighed  and  tested.  Then  you  can  tell  exactly  if  your  old 
machine  is  wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new  De  Laval  will  save. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever  made.  It  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  48  years  of  cream  separator  manufacture  and 
has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl,”  the  greatest  separator  improvement 
in  25  years.  It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  You  will  find 
with  milk  running  through  the  bowl  it  runs  easier,  and  it  will  last 
far  longer  than  any  other. 


mr 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

|  More  than  35,000  m 
I  use  giving  wonderful 
1  satisfaction.  Send  for 
complete  information 


See  Your 
De  Laval 

Agent  ^4 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lump  Jaw;  Collar  Sore 

1.  I  have  a  cow  with  a  large  lump  on 
its  jaw.  The  age  of  the  cow  is  seven 
years  old.  Would  you  please  give  advice 
what  to  do  for  it  and  the  medicine  to 
use?  2.  I  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  shoul¬ 
der.  It  has  been  cut  out.  It  is  right  on 
the  draw.  I  have  used  various  things.  It 
does  dry  up  and  becomes  hard,  but  as 
soon  as  I  put  a  collar  on  it  breaks  open. 
The  horse  is  eight  years  and  is  worth  a 
lot  if  it  was  not  for  his  shoulder. 

New  York.  v.  D.  p. 

1.  It  should  not  he  taken  as  certain 
that  every  lump  on  the  jaw  of  a  cow  con¬ 
stitutes  true  “lump  jaw”  (actinomycosis). 
Bruising  may  .cause  formation  of  a  lump 
which  turns  out  to  be  an  abscess  contain¬ 
ing  pus  which  breaks  through  the  skin 
or  has  to  be  liberated  by  lancing.  A 
split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  may  also 
cause  an  enlargement  and  removal  of  the 
tooth  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  condi¬ 
tion. 

In  some  instances  the  lump  proves  to 
be  enlargement  of  a  lymphatic  gland  and 
tuberculosis  the  cause  of  that.  We  should 
therefore  advise  you  to  have  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  applied  by  a  veterinarian,  if 
that  has  not  been  done,  for  if  the  cow 
happens  to  be  tuberculous  she  will  have 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  State  law,  the  disease  being  in¬ 
curable  and  contagious. 

If  the  cow  has  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  and  you  know 
that  the  condition  in  question  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  abscess  or  swelling  from  a  bruise, 
lump  jaw  is  probably  present.  When  that 
is  the  case  an  angry  red  mass  of  tissue 
usually  protrudes  from  the  center  of  the 
lump  and  the  pus  discharged  contains 
gritty,  canary  yellow  particles. 

Treatment  for  lump  jaw  consists  in 
having  the  entire  diseased  mass  dissected 
out  and  removed  by  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  who  wall  then  cauterize  the  wound, 
or  he  may  prefer  to  cut  into  the  center 
of  the  mass,  scrape  out  the  diseased 
tissues  there  and  then  pack  the  cavity 
with  oakum  or  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  trioxid  of 
chromium  or  some  other  strong  caustic. 
A  pledget  of  oakum  is  then  forced  on  top 
of  the  medicated  one  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Sloughing  occurs  is  due  course  and  heal¬ 
ing  then  may  quickly  take  place. 

In  severe  cases  it  is  also  customary  to 
give  the  cow  a  dram  of  potassium  iodide 
twice  daily  in  water  until  a  discharge 
comes  from  her  eyes  Avhen  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  stopped  for  some  time  but 
repeated  later  if  needed.  This  internal 
treatment  is  scarcely  safe  for  a  cow  with 
calf  and  will  also  cause  shrink  in  milk 
and  emaciation.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  bones  of  the  jaw  are  af¬ 
fected. 

2.  Have  the  old  sore  and  lump  re¬ 
moved  by  dissection.  Then  inject  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  into  the  wound  and  after¬ 
ward  once  daily  pack  it  loosely  with  a 
rope  of  teased  oakum  or  strip  of  steri¬ 
lized  gauze  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil.  It  should  then  quickly  fill 
up  and  heal.  A.  s.  A. 


Bloody  Milk 

Our  heifer  freshened  for  first  time  July 
10,  1025.  She  got  along  well  but  since 
has  been  giving  bloody  milk.  The  condi¬ 
tion  gets  worse.  The  cow  seems  well,  is 
in  pasture  during  day,  and  at  milking 
time  has  about  one  quart  of  ground  oats. 
She  gives  a  good  amount  of  milk. 

New  York.  W.  h.  h. 

You  do  not  tell  us  if  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder  yield  bloody  milk  or  if 
such  milk  comes  from  but  one  or  two 
quarters.  If  it  come  from  all  of  the 
quarters  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  distended  udder  between  the 
thighs  when  the  cow  is  driven  home  from 
pasture  at  milking  times,  is  the  cause. 
Such  injury  causes  rupture  of  tiny  blood 
vessels  in  the  secreting  'tissue  of  the  udder 
and  bleeding  then  takes  place  into  the 
secreting  cells  (acini)  or  tubules  and 
milk  cisterns,  and  the  milk  is  consequ¬ 
ently  stained  with  blood.  If  that  is  the 
case  the  bleeding  should  cease  if  you  milk 


the  heifer  3  times  a  day  and  are  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent  running,  and  bruising  of 
the  udder.  Do  not  let  the  heifer  be  chased 
home  by  a  dog  or  boy  on  horseback.  If 
the  milk  remains  bloody  when  it  is  drawn 
three  times  a  day,  it  would  also  be  well 
to  bathe  the  udder  twice  daily  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
cold  water,  but  if  you  do  so  the  cowr  must 
be  kept  from  standing  in  a  cold  draft  and 
had  better  be  confined  in  a  pen  or  box 
stall,  and  blanketed,  if  the  weather  is  cold 
and  stormy.  In  addition  to  this  local 
treatment  also  mix  in  the  evening  meal, 
once  daily  until  the  milk  becomes  normal, 
a  teaspoonful  of  dried  sulphate  or  iron 
(powdered  copperas)  and  three  teaspoons- 
ful  of  salts,  or  slightly  acidulate  the  wa¬ 
fer  daily  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until 
bleeding  subsides.  If  the  bloody  milk 
comes  from  only  one  or  two  teats, 
growths  in  the  cavity  of  the  teat  are  the 
probable  cause.  Such  growths  may  often  be 
felt  by  rolling  the  teat  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  If  the  growth  is  just  inside  the 
outer  opening  of  the  teat  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  veterinarian  who  will  use  a 
special  imsrument  (Hug’s  teat  tumor  ex¬ 
tractor)  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  high 
up  it  would  not  be  -safe  to  operate  and  in 
that  case  a  calf  should  be  allowed  to 
nurse,  or  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in 


the  quarter  from  which  bloody  milk  is 
drawn. 

Such  milk  is  unfit  for  human  use 
and  may  even  be  rejected  by  a  calf.  That 
is  even  more  true  when  the  cause  is 
chronic  mastitis,  or  “garget",  as  it  is 
called  by  dairymen.  There  is  no  certain 
cure  for  that  disease  and  if  the  calf  does 
not  take  the  blood-stained  milk  it  would 
be  best  to  dry  off  the  secretion  in  the 
affected  quarter  and  fit  the  cow  for  the 
butcher,  as  soon  as  her  milk  yield  becomes 
unprofitable. 

M  hen  the  milk  is  bloody,  just  after 
calving,  rupture  of  <tiny  blood  vessels  in 
the  udder  is  the  cause.  That  is  induced 
by  the  great  pressure  of  blood  or  congest¬ 
ion  of  the  udder,  indicated  by  swelling 
and  often  by  a  dropsical  condition  of  the 
swellings  along  the  belly  and  beween  the 
hind  legs,  which  pits  or  dents  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers.  That  condition 
is  physiological  and  incidental  to  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  great  flow  of  milk.  It 
usually  'subsides  in  a  short  time,  if  the 
cow  is  milked  three  times  daily,  the  rich 
ration  reduced,  the  bowels  freely  opened 
and  the  udder  gently  massaged  several 
times  daily. 

We  hardly  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
bloody  condition  of  the  milk  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  lactation.  It  is  not  well 
to  mix  Epsom  salt  or  Glauber  salt  in 
the  feed,  as  that  will  be  refused.  It  is 
better  to  dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water 
and  then  mix  it  with  the  drinking  water, 
or  with  'soft  feed  which  has  been  well 
sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses.  Used 
as  a  laxative  four  ounces  of  either  salt, 


given  once  daily,  will  prove  sufficient.  As 
a  physic  the  dose  of  either  is  12  to  16 
ounces,  in  three  pints  of  warm  water, 
sweetened  with  molasses  and  given  as  a 
drench  slowly  and  carefully  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle.  a.  S.  A. 


Rebuilding  Henhouse 

I  have  an  old  brooder-house  which  I 
would  like  to  build  into  a  henhouse.  The 
building  is  24  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide, 
6  ft.  high  in  the  back  and  10  ft.  in  front. 
My  idea  was  to  build  on  a  scratching  pen 
on  the  front,  making  the  building  24  ft. 
wide,  monitor  style.  Is  it  correct  to  have 
the  window  openings  cut  so  that  there 
will  be  about  one  square  foot  of  glass  to 
20  square  feet  of  floor  space.  a.  e.  k. 

Your  plan  should  make  a  very  good 
poultry-house,  and  in  a  building  of  that 
depth,  I  should  make  the  front  well  open, 
even  to  extending  the  window  openings 
the  whole  length.  I  believe  that  one 
rule  is  to  use  one  square  foot  of  glass  to 
each  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
one  square  .foot  of  muslin  to  each  20 
square  feet  of  flooring.  Muslin,  how¬ 
ever.  is  not  a  good  ventilating  medium 
and  I  should  confine  its  use  to  storm  cur¬ 
tains,  to  be  closed  when  necessary  to  keep 
rain  or  snow  out.  Because  of  the  height 
of  the  present  front,  the  newr  front  of 
your  building  will  have  to  be  low,  and  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  ventilation  and 
comfort  most  satisfactory  if  you  extend 
the  open  space,  perhaps  two  feet  wide, 
clear  across  it,  guarding  this  space,  if 
you  wish  with  glass  or  muslin.  I  assume 
that  the  front  will  face  the  south  and  that 
you  wall  make  the  roof  semi-monitor,  not 
full  monitor,  in  style.  The  semi-monitor 
is  the  sawtooth  style,  much  more  com¬ 
monly  used  than  the  full  monitor. 


M.  B.  D. 


No,  she  doesn’t  really 
do  the  milking— yeti 


On  the  farm  of  C.  M.  Garber,  M orenci,  Michigan . 

“I  Can’t  Say  Enough 

for  the  Burrell  Milker” 


« a ,hay,e,used  tl>e  Bur«f Milker  for  eight  years,”  says  C.  M.  Garber,  Morenci,  Mich. 

A u°V»  I  have  seen  other  milkers  work,  but  in  no  way  can  they  come  up 

to  the  Burrell.  Cl  In  the  herd  that  I  have  raised,  I  find  no  trouble  in  milking  my  cows  clean 
with  the  Burrell.  However,  I  have  bought  cows  that  have  been  of  some  trouble  to  milk 
clean  at  the  start,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  alright.  Cl  You  may  be  surprised  to  know 
how  small  the  cost  of  upkeep  on  a  Burrell  Milker  is:  The  rubber  parts  are  so  few;  the 
milker  is  so  simple;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  clean.  I  can't  say  enough  for  the  Burrell  Milker !” 

If  You  Could  Visit  a  Thousand  Burrell  Users 


If  you  could  visit  a  thousand  Burrell  users,  you 
would  carry  back  home  with  you  one  memory  that 
would  stand  out  above  all  others.  When  your  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  herd  or  that  bull  or  the  other  cow 
became  only  a  mist  of  confusion,  when  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  you  met  and  all  the  farms  you  saw  melted  down 
to  one  composite  picture,  when  your  mind’s  eye  be¬ 
came  too  bleared  to  reconstruct  a  single  visit — one 
memory  would  cling  to  you,  clearly  and  definitely, 
just  as  though  on  every  farm  you  had  heard  the 
same  voice  and  the  same  words:  “T he  Burrell 
Milker!  Why  it’s  the  best  thing  we  own,” 


Seldom  have  men  ever  invested  their  money  in  any¬ 
thing  so  profitable  and  so  satisfactory  as  have  those 
thousands  of  dairymen  who,  during  the  last  20 
years,  have  bought  Burrell  Milking  Machines  and 
Cream  Separators.  Of  the  milker,  these  dairymen 
say  “It  M ilks  the  Cows  Clean,”  and  of  the  separator, 
they  say  “It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean”.  These  machines 
not  only  lighten  the  labor  of  dairying  but  they 
make  the  work  pleasant.  And,  they  cost  much  less 
than  you  may  think,  and,  therefore,  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  sooner  than  you  expect.  There  is  pleasure  and 
profit  in  using  Burrell  machines.  Write  for  catalog . 


D.H.  BUrrell  XuCo.InGj  20  Albany  st.  Little  Falls*  NewYork 
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All  Sorts 


Evolution  of  Farm 
Mechanical  Devices 

It  is  remarkable  how  human  beings 
often  rise  up  under  affliction  and  work 
out  mechanical  devices  which  help  them 
with  their  farm  work,  and  which  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  employed  if  they  were 
in  perfect  health.  Some  one  tells  us  that 
the  now  familiar  device  of  using  the  alarm 
clock  to  turn  on  the  lights  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  modern  henhouse  was 
worked  out  by  a  lame  man,  who  could 
not  very  well  get  through  the  snow  to 
his  henhouse.  We  know  of  a  man  in  a 
New  England  State  who  was  quite  fleshy 
and  found  it  rather  difficult  to  get  around, 
so  he  found  it  necessary  to  save  as  many 
steps  as  possible.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  a  considerable  quantity  of  warm  Ava- 
ter  in  feeding  his  calves,  and  he  grew 
tired  of  the  job  of  carrying  it  over  the 
long  track  from  the  house  kitchen  to  the 
barn.  He  therefore  filled  a  milk  can 
with  the  water  and  put  it  down  into  the 
silo,  and  the  warm  silage  banked  around 
it  took  the  chill  off  the  water.  That  same 
man  also  used  fermented  horse  manure  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.  By  putting 
a  can  of  water  into  a  pile  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure  fermenting  under  cover,  he  got  the 
desired  temperature  without  walking  to 
the  house. 

We  are  now  told-'of  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War  who  lost  a  leg  and  Avas 
otherwise  badly  smashed  Avho  is  making  a 
success  at  keeping  chickens  by  employing 
a  number  of  mechanical  devices  which 
save  him  steps.  Among  other  things  is  an 
automatic  device  for  feeding  grain.  The 
principle  of  this  is  a  balancing  bar  hung 
on  a  pivot.  On  one  side  is  the  pail  of 
dry  mash  ;  on  the  other  end  of  the  bar  is 
the  feed-hopper  so  arranged  that  Avhen 
that  side  of  the  bar  drops  a  little,  the 
hopper  is  opened  and  a  little  grain 
thrown  out.  The  dry-mash  hopper  is  kept 
full  so  as  to  balance  the  weight.  When  the 
hungry  hens  eat  up  enough  of  the  mash 
to  lighten  the  weight,  the  bar  rises,  opens 
the  feed-hopper  and  lets  out  enough  grain 
to  bring  the  bar  back  to  a  balance,  and 
in  this  Avay,  by  regulating  the  Aveight  of 
grain  and  mash,  it  is  fed  out  automati¬ 
cally. 


Killing  Tuberculosis  Germs 

Is  there  anything  that  will  kill  the 
tuberculosis  germ  in  clothing  worn  by 
a  person  having  the  disease?  A  friend 
contends  that  outer  garments  soaked  jn 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  dis¬ 
infectant  would  have  the  germs  destroy¬ 
ed.  Is  that  true?  n.  R. 

West  Hurley,  N.  T. 

Yes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  kill  the  germ 
of  tuberculosis,  in  fact,  it  Avill  die  if  ex¬ 
posed  several  hours  to  direct  sunlight 
AA-ithout  the  use  of  disinfectants  of  any 
kind.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  all  disease  germs  may  be  more  or  less 
protected  by  their  surroundings,  as  a 
covering  of  dirt  or  animal  fluid  or  tissue, 
and,  in  that  way,  become  able  to  resist 
sunlight  or  chemical  disinfectants  for  a 
considerable  time.  When  disinfecting 
measures  are  considered,  consideration 
must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  ability  of 
the  disinfectant  to  kill  the  germ,  but  to 
making  sure  that  it  has  full  opportunity 
to  get  at  the  germ.  Disinfectants  don’t 
kill  at  long  range. 

Any  garments  worn  by  a  person  with 
a  communicable  disease,  such  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  may  be  made  safe  for  others  to 
use  if  they  can  be  boiled  for  a  half  hour 
in  a  closed  vessel,  as  a  Avash  boiler.  Dry¬ 
ing  and  ironing  are  additional  measures 
of  value.  Outer  garments  may  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  dried  sputum  of  a  con¬ 
sumptive,  and  such  garments  are  not 
easily  disinfected  by  fluids  or  by  boiling, 
since  they  would  be  injured  by  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Soaking  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  a  one  to  one  thousand 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  Avould 
disinfect  them,  and  also  probably  ruin 
them,  but  they  may  be  cleaned  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  used  with  such  clothing  and 
hung  out  in  the  sunlight  for  seATeral  days, 
the  longer  the  better.  The  use  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  gas  in  sufficient  concentration 
AA-ould  also  disinfect  them,  though,  as 


commonly  used,  this  is  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon.  Thorough  cleaning,  airing  and 
sunning  are  preferable  measures. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Wood  Box  Needs 
Wheels 

Putting  the  AA'Ood  box  on  casters  is  a 
simple  change  in  kitchen  arrangement, 
but  it  makes  it  easier  to  keep  the  kitchen 
clean,  and  to  manage  the  fire  in  the  range. 
The  Avood  box  can  be  easily  rolled  close 
to  the  range  when  the  fire  needs  replen¬ 


ishing,  then  pushed  out  of  the  Avay  when 
cooking  is  over. 

A  rack  may  be  added  to  the  back  on 
Avhich  to  hang  papers.  They  are  then 
ready  to  start  the  fire,  clean  the  stove,  or 
put  down  Avhen  a  messy  job  is  in  prog¬ 
ress,  such  as  picking  a  chicken,  cleaning 
fish  or  polishing  silver.  avesley  ray. 


Can  the  Horse  Think? 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  tells 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  strange  poAver 
which  dumb  animals  often  show  : 

“The  folloAving  is  a  true  account  of  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  either  instinct 
or  good  horse  sense  that  took  place  in 
front  of  this  house  this  afternoon : 

“A  Borden’s  Company  Avagon  Avas 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  not  far  from  the  Broad  Street  cor¬ 
ner,  for  about  t\Aro  hours  Avhile  the  driver 
Avent  through  the  apartments  on  the 
south  side,  making  his  round  of  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  Aveek.  One  of  the  Avheels 
had  been  ‘hobbled’  Avith  a  chain  as  an 
extra  precaution. 

“The  high,  gusty  wind  was  at  its  worst. 
The  sedate,  100  per  cent  mannered 
horse  had  been  Avell  blanketed  and  stood 
for  more  than  an  hour  motionless  think¬ 
ing  his  own  thoughts.  Then  he  showed 
signs  of  restlessness.  He  turned  his 
head  frequently  to  look  for  his  driver. 
Finally  he  decided  he  had  Avaited  long 
enough,  and  on  his  OAvn  initiative  he 
turned  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
dragged  the  hobbled  wheel  in  a  black 
circle  across  the  pavement,  finally  hold¬ 
ing  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
in  conformity  Avith  the  rules  of  the  road, 
and  then  resumed  his  deliberations. 

“About  five  minutes  after  he  had  made 
his  move  the  whole  top  of  the  tree  under 
which  the  wagon  had  been  standing  fell 
with  a  crash  in  one  of  the  gusts.  A 
piece  fully  25  ft.  long,  with  several  live 
branches,  with  a  trunk  about  7  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  part,  lay  across 
the  street  and  blocked  traffic  till  it  was 
drawn  to  one  side. 

“The  horse  had  no  suggestion  from  any 
human  source,  and  just  made  his  move 
to  safety  of  his  OAvn  volition.  There  was 
not  a  human  being  Avho  saw  the  incident 
Avho  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  to  avoid  danger  that  the  horse 
acted.” 


Smothering  the  Bind  Weed 

I  am  interested  in  the  advice  readers 
adArance  for  clearing  fields  of  bindweed — 
Avild  morning-glory — but  I  fear  some  of 
them  are  worse  than  the  disease.  Our 
fields  are  large,  Avide  and  have  no  fences. 
Hogs  and  Sheep  are  not  raised  in  this 
section.  Salt  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  remedy  on  such  fields.  The  experiment 
station  in  Kansas  and  Idaho  have  found 
that  absolutely  clean  cultivation  from 
Spring  till  Winter  burns  up  the  humus 
in  the  fop  soil  by  the  frequent  harrow¬ 
ing  and  leaves  the  ground  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  crop — to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  and  time  to  harrow  a  big  field 
weekly  plus  enough  more  hoe  work  to 
keep  every  spear  of  bindweed  under  the 
ground.  We  plowed  the  25-acre  field  that 
had  a  carpet  of  bindweed  about  August 
1  and  soAved  two  bushels  of  buckAvheat 
per  acre.  In  20  days  it  Avas  knee  high 
and  in  bloom  and  it  grew  an  average 
height  of  30  in.  On  September  25  we 
started  in  to  disk  it  down  and  sowed  rye. 
All  I  can  say  now  is  that  the  buckwheat 
is  the  best  smother  crop  I  have  yet  tried. 
The  hog  and  sheep  feeding  would  doubt¬ 
less  help,  but  with  no  fences  we  cannot 
think  of  trying  them.  The  question  is  can 
a  system  of  smother  crops  be  devised 
Avhich  will  build  up  the  soil  Avhile  the 
bindweed  is  being  smothered  out?  T.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  reports 
from  people  Avho  have  used  ordinary  field 
corn  as  a  smother  crop.  They  broad¬ 
cast  it  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre 
drilled,  like  rye  or  Avheat  or  broadcast 
and  disked  in.  It  is  said  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  smother  crop  ever  thought  of. 


TWO  well-known  farm  papers  recently  made 
impartial  investigations  to  see  what  kinds 
of  tires  farmers  are  buying.  One  found  that  of 
every  100  farmers,  24  buy  Goodyear  Tires;  the 
other  that  of  every  100  farmers,  29  buy  Good¬ 
year  Tires.  In  the  first  case,  Goodyear’s  share  of 
the  business  was  more  than  twice  that  of  its 
nearest  competitor;  in  the  second,  nearly  three 
times  as  much.  There’s  no  question  about  Good¬ 
year  quality:  “more  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind.” 

Qoodyear  makes  a  tire  to  fit  every  need  and  every 
pocketbooh .  Buy  Qoodyear  tires  from  your  local 
Qoodyear  service  station  dealer.  He  is  conveniently 
located  and  can  give  you  immediate  delivery.  And 
his  service  will  help  you  get  out  of  your  tires  all 
the  mileage  the  Qoodyear  factory  has  built  into  them. 


Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes — Qoodyear  Tubes 
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LADIES  SOUDjO<QU> 

i  Diamond  ring 


515.50 


'Genuine  blue 
white  dia¬ 
mond  onyx 
ring.  Perfect  cut. 
14K,  white  or 
green  gold,  richly 
carved  and  hand 
pierced.  _8peclal 


reed.  Bpecl 

$4,95 


A 

s 


m 


When  you  buy  from  K.  Burns  A  Son  you  buy  direct 
from  the  importer  and  cutter,  saving  yourself  3  profits. 

Ladies’  Diamond  Ring 

Fine  full  cut  blue  white  diamond 
of  rare  brilliancy  net  In 
14  K  white  gold  ring 
beautifully  carved  anc 
pierced . 

Love  Bird  Diamond 

Engagement  Ring 

Large  Perfect  cut*  diamond  of  rare 
brilliancy.  18  K.  white  gold  Love  Bird 
mounting.  We  will  send  this  ring  to 
you  with  the  privilege  C  ftfifl 
ofA  examination . ''fX  Qw 

14  K.  Solid  Gold  Ladies’  Wrist  Watch 

Jewel  adjusted  Guar¬ 
anteed  dependable  time¬ 
keeper.  Platinum  finished 
dial.  Beautifully  en- 

IVWS.  51  1  50 

Blue  sapphire  crowned .  rib  rib 

Diamond  Mounted  Bar-Pin 

14  K.  pure  solid  white  gold  of  great  beauty.  Artistic  Lace 
wprk  design.  * 

Greatest  value 
ever  offered . 


1  "IIIIV  (iVin  VI  nivw.  U'ttuy.  A.OW 

$Q50 


Diamond  and  Sapphire  Flexible 
Bracelet 


* 


Handsomely  pierced  lace  work  design.  14  K.  solid  white 
gold,  platinum  faced  Two  oblong  shape  #  jam  pa 
synthetic  blue  sapphires- and  a  full  cut  #  | 
genuine  blue  white  diamond  . . .  rib 

Write  today  for  our  free  catalog 

K.  BURNS  &  SON 

641  Broad  Street  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


We  need  large  quantities  of  Raw  Furs  of  all 
kinds  and  are  ready  to  pay  you  top  prices.  We 
are  known  for  onr  liberal  assortment,  honest 
grading  and  prompt  returns.  No  deductions. 
No  commission  charges. 

rnrr _ Our  price  list  giving  full  market 

rtlCi:  information  will  be  mailed  upon 

request.  Just  send  card  with  your  name 
and  address.  Mail  Card  Now. 

Get  started  right— ship  to  the  house  that  lias 
the  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


GOOD 

to  the  last  forkful 

THE  Unadilla  makes  good 
ullage  and  keeps  It  good. 
There  lu  no  waste — no  mould¬ 
ing  ullage — no  oozing  out  of 
valuable  juices,  for  Unadilla 
doors  are  strong,  air-tight, 
frost  repellant,  and  durable. 
They  insure  good,  palatable. 


succulent  and  milk  prodneing  silage. 
Easy  to  use  and  safe.  With  the 
continuous  front  opening  you  sim¬ 
ply  push  silage  out  at  floor  level — 
no  more  pitching  of  heavy  silage 
— no  more  fear  of  dangerous  falls. 
Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  early 
order  discounts. 

Write  for  catalog  on  farm  water 
tubs ,  storage  tanks.  Cornerless 
poultry  houses,  and  the  new 
beautiful  line  of  garden  furni¬ 
ture ,  fences,  arbors ,  etc. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


1872-Fifty-Three  Years  of-1925 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America, 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Why  dig  your  ditches 

when  you  can  blast  them? 


LAND  under  water  and  marshy  spots  here 
i  and  there  on  your  farm  can  be  quickly 
drained  and  made  to  earn  dollars  for  you. 
This  year  you  drain — next  year  you  gain 
bigger  crops,  improved  acres  and  add  to  the 
value  of  your  farm.  Make  your  whole  farm 
work  for  you. 

The  modern  way  to  make  ditches  is  by 
blasting  them.  Dynamite  blows  your  ditches 
straight  and  clean. 

Du  Pont  50%  straight  dynamite  is  the 
explosive  to  use  for  ditching  work.  The  du 
Pont  oval  trade  mark  on  cartridge  and  case 
is  your  assurance  of  better  blasting  results. 
Your  dealer  has  du  Pont  “straight”  dyn¬ 
amite  and  the  necessary  du  Pont  detonators 
for  the  ditching  work  required. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  free 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives”  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  the  use  of  explosives  on  the 
farm — no  pages,  fully  illustrated,  packed 
with  valuable  information. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Harvey  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Da  Pont  was  the  pioneer 
in  explosives  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  country ,  and 
has  held  that  leadership 
for  122  years. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Septic  Tank  from  Cistern 

I  have  a  cistern  that  is  about  5  ft. 
across  the  top  and  about  8  ft.  deep ;  it 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  old  iron  kettle,  and 
cemented  on  side  and  bottom.  Will  this 
work  as  a  septic  tank?  How  will  it 
have  to  be  fixed  as  to  pipes?  The  top 
of  cistern  is  about  on  level  with  the 
ground.  There  is  a  good  place  to  drain 
and  it  is  about  500  ft.  from  spring,  and 
lower.  The  bathroom  will  be  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house,  and  it  would  be 
a  distance  of  about  30  ft.  from  bathroom 
to  cistern  or  tank.  r.  a.  w. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

A  septic  tank  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
place  where  sewage  is  held  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bacteria  working  upon  it  are 
given  the  best  possible  conditions  of  living 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  your  cistern 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Place  baffles  made  from  plank  in  the 
cistern  as  indicated  in  the  sketch  to  pre¬ 
vent  agitation  of  the  contents  when  sew¬ 
age  is  discharged  from  the  house.  Holes 
can  be  drilled  into  the  concrete  sufficient¬ 
ly  deep  to  anchor  these  in  place.  Use  a 
4-in.  bell  mouth  tile  with  smoothly  ce¬ 
mented  joints  to  run  from  the  house  to 
the  tank.  This  Should  be  laid  at  a  uni¬ 
form  grade  of  not  less  than  ys  in.  per 
foot  nor  greater  than  %  in.,  the  steeper 


and  carry  it  over  for  use  during  the  dry 
Summer  months.  This  a  small  cistern 
will  not  do.  When  planning  the  size  if 
the  cistern  is  kept  approximately  in  the 
form  of  a  cube  it  will  require  less  con¬ 
crete  for  construction  and  the  water  will 
be  kept  in  a  compact  mass  that  will 
lessen  trouble  from  freezing. 

Attempting  to  water  a  garden  from  a 
cistern  is  rather  impractical  unless  the 
garden  is  very  email.  Unless  a  good  wet¬ 
ting  is  given  the  water  has  little  value. 
To  apply  water  to  the  depth  of  y>  in.  on 
a  garden  only  50x50  ft.  requires  780 
gallons  of  water. 


Water  Power  for  Generator 

I  have  a  200-ft.  fall  in  2,000  ft.,  and 
enough  water  to  fill  a  2-in.  pipe.  What 
size  pipe  could  I  use  to  run  a  generator 
for  house  lighting,  and  what  kind  of  ap¬ 
paratus  would  I  have  to  use  to  run  this 
generator  by  water?  What  .size  genera¬ 
tor  could  I  use,  32  or  110  volts? 

New  York.  xr.  t.  k. 

I  am  unable  to  make  more  than  a  guess 
as  to  the  amount  of  power  that  you  may 
secure  from  the  harnessing  of  this  smalt 
stream,  but  would  expect  the  distance 
would  make  the  cost  of  piping  so  great 
that  it  would  not  be  a  practical  proposi¬ 
tion  with  the  small  amount  of  water  that 


Jfarth  surface 


Productive  Pastures 

.  make 

Cheap  Feed 


Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re¬ 
sults  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into  / 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle;  /X 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non- 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

'•■v\ 
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Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  2V.»  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


grade  causing  trouble  from  grease  col¬ 
lecting  in  the  sewer  and  from  agitation 
of  the  contents  of  the  tank.  The  sewage 
should  enter  the  tank  and  the  liquid  be 
discharged  from  the  .same  by  means  of 
tees  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  After 
the  liquid  has  left  the  tank  use  ordinary 
drain  tile  laid  loosely  12  to  18  in.  below 
•the  surface  to  permit  the  liquid  to  seep 
into  the  ground  and  be  acted  upon  by  the 
bacteria  found  there.  The  quantity  of 
tile  needed  is  determined  by  the  type  of 
soil  and  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be 
handled.  Under  average  conditions  30  to 
40  ft.  per  person  are  required. 


Building  a  Cistern 

Will  you  give  a  method  of  building  a 
cistern?  This  cistern  is  to  be  used  to  col¬ 
lect  rain  water,  which  comes  off  the  top 
of  the  roof.  Do  you  think  that  a  250- 
gallon  cistern  would  do?  This  water  is 
to  be  used  on  the  garden.  a.  g. 

Lincoln,  N.  J. 

The  best  shape  for  a  concrete  cistern  is 
circular.  This  shape  requires  the  least 
material  for  a  given  capacity.  However, 
the  forms  for  a  circular  cistern  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make,  and  for  this  reason  the  rec¬ 
tangular  type  is  commonly  used. 

A  cistern  to  hold  about  250  gallons  can 
be  made  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  deep  inside 
measurements.  The  walls  can  be  made 
6  in.  in  thickness  from  a  mixture  of  one 
part  Portland  cement,  two  parts  clean 
and  well  graded  sand,  and  four  parts 
crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel  ranging 
from  %  in.  to  1  in.  in  the  size  of  its 
particles.  Reinforcement  of  small  steel 
rods  or  wire  should  be  used  to  prevent 
cracking.  The  cover  for  so  small  a  ciste-  a 
may  be  cast  as  a  single  slab.  Where  a 
bigger  cistern  is  built  the  cover  should 
be  cast  with  a  man  hole  in  it  to  permit 
cleaning. 

A- cistern  of  the  size  you  mention  would 
be  off  little  practical  use  beside  holding 
a  few  barrels  of  water  to  wash  hands  in. 
If  all  of  the  water  falling  on  the  roof  of 
a  building  24  ft.  x  36  ft.  in  a  rainfall  of 
1  in.  were  caught  it  would  fill  a  cistern 
twice  as  large  or  nearly  4  ft.  x  4  ft.  x  5  ft. 
deep.  The  cistern  should  be  planned  to 
catch  all  of  the  water  during  the  Spring 


you  evidently  have.  Stating  that  the 
water  will  fill  a  2-in.  pipe  really  tells 
very  little  about  the  quantity  of  water 
available.  The  quantity  is  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  velocity  as  well  as  the  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  stream.  Lake  Erie  has  a 
width  of  about  40  miles  and  an  average 
depth  of  120  ft.,  yet  all  of  this  water 
goes  over  the  falls  of  Niagara  with  a 
width  of  less  than  one  mile  and  a  depth 
of  20  ft.  or  less.  The  water  of  Lake 
Erie  is  able  to  pass  through  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  space  because  of  the 
high  velocity  at  the  falls.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  in  the  case  of  a  pipe  ; 
the  higher  the  rate  of  flow  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  water  delivered.  By 
catching  the  water  for  a  stated  length  of 
tim#  and  measuring  it,  thus  getting  the 
quantity  discharged  per  minute,  you  will 
have  a  means  of  determining  the  power 
possible  to  secure  from  it. 


Pump  for  Well 

We  have  just  dug  a  well,  the  first  ever 
dug  on  this  farm,  33  ft.  to  water,  about 
3  ft.  of  water.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
kind  of  pump  to  buy  for  it,  and  why 
that  kind  is  best?  We  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  pumps,  and  thought  of  buy¬ 
ing  an  iron  force  pump  but  are  advised 
not,  as  the  iron  will  rust  so  we  cannot 
use  the  well  water  for  drinking  and  cook¬ 
ing  and  for  watering  two  horses;  every 
day,  and  seven  head  of  cattle  on  stormy 
days.  Would  use  hand  power  for  pump¬ 
ing  at  present  anyway.  e.  j.  c. 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  that  the  trouble  to  be  expected 
from  the  rusting  of  iron  piping  in  the 
well  has  been  overestimated.  There  are 
thousands  of  iron  pumps  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  and  while  they  will  of 
course  rust  to  some  extent  in  time  the 
trouble  from  this  source  is  not  serious 
in  ordinary  well  water. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  an  iron 
force  pump  equipped  with  a  differential 
cylinder  which  steadies  the  flow  of  water. 
The  main  cylinder,  which  should  be  brass- 
lined,  should  be  placed  down  in  the  well 
sufficiently  to  come  within  22  ft.  of  low 
water  level.  Use  a  good  grade  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  piping  and  yoa  will  have 
little  trouble  from  rusting 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  ^  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

School  Transportation 

Our  school  district  was  moved  into  the 
village.  We  moved  this  Spring.  There 
are  five  children  in  one  family  and  one 
in  another,  a  little  girl  just  in  school ; 
they  get  pay  for  carrying  theirs.  I  have 
one  daughter,  about  16  years  old.  They 
say  we  live  too  near  the  school.  Some 
make  it  a  little  over  two  miles,  school 
board  claims  it  lacks  one-tenth  of  a  mile 
of  being  two  miles.  They  hire  the  man 
with  one  child  to  carry  her  one  way,  and 
they  are  late  every  morning.  We  have 
to  pay  the  same  taxes  they  do  in  the  vil- 
lage.  MRS.  L.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

The  board  of  education  of  your  consoli¬ 
dated  school  district  is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide  transportation  where  needed 
for  the  pupils  of  your  district.  You 
should  try  to  secure  a  settlement  of  this 
matter  with  your  local  school  authorities. 
However,  if  a  settlement  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  any  person  who  considers  himself 
aggrieved  may  appeal  his  case  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  may  or 
may  not  recommend  that  your  board  of 
education  provide  such  transportation. 
The  education  law  was  amended  last  year 
to  provide  that  the  State  shall  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  transportation  in  a  con¬ 
solidated  district  provided  that  a  local  tax 
rate  of  at  least  five  mills  is  maintained. 
A  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Education  is  without 
constitutional  authority  to  order  a  tax 
levy  in  any  community  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  transportation  system. 


Collecting  School  Taxes 

Will  you  tell  me  the  duties  of  the  col¬ 
lector  of  taxes  in  a  school  district?  If 
he  notifies  all  taxpayers  by  postal  card 
and  posts  a  notice  that  taxes  are  due  on 
the  school  grounds,  does  his  work  end 
there  or  must  he  send  more^  reminders 
when  taxes  are  not  paid?  What  is  the 
penalty  for  unpaid  school  taxes?  A  New 
York  man  owns  a  cottage  on  the  river 
shore,  and  pays  no  attention  to  tax  no¬ 
tices.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  send  stamped  envelopes  with  a 
request  for  the  amount  of  their  tax,  about 
the  time  the  tax  notices  are  posted. 

New  York.  R.  J.  B. 

The  education  law  requires  that  the  col¬ 
lector,  upon  receipt  of  the  tax  warrant, 
shall  post  written  or  printed  notices  al¬ 
lowing  30  days  in  which  to  pay  taxes  in 
at  least  three  public  places  in  the  district, 
one  of  which  shall  be  on  the  outside  of 
the  front  door  of  the  schoolhouse.  He 
shall  also  give  notice  to  non-resident  per¬ 
sons  owning  (property  in  the  district 
whereon  the  tax  amounts  to  one  dollar  or 
more,  provided  the  address  of  such  non¬ 
resident  persons  are  known  to  him  or  can 
be  obtained  from  the  other  school  officers 
of  the  district.  In  case  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  is  not  voluntarily  paid  in  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  diligently  endeavor  to  collect 
the  same.  If,  finally,  he  is  unable  to  col¬ 
lect  certain  tax  amounts  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  report  a  list  of  such  amounts  to 
the  trustee,  who  may  sue  in  the  name  of 
his  office  to  recover  the  same  or,  as  is 
usually  done,  certify  the  collector’s  report 
of  unpaid  taxes  to  the  county  treasurer 
who,  in  turn,  will  present  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a  coun¬ 
ty  tax  levy  on  the  property. 

When  school  taxes  are  not  paid  within 
the  specified  legal  time,  the  collector  may 
charge  a  fee  of  5  per  cent  for  collection. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  tax  levy  by 
the  county  a  penalty  of  7  per  cent  will  be 
added  to  the  tax. 


Penalty  for  Lack  of  Excuse 

Has  a  school  teacher  in  New  Y'ork 
State  a  right  to  send  a  six-year-obl  child 
home  for  an  excuse,  when  this  child  has  a 
one-mile  walk,  this  making  four  miles  per 
day?  Is  there  a  law  in  this  State  that 
compels  a  child  not  being  of  school  age 
to  carry  an  excuse?  Why  wouldn’t  the 
next  day  do  as  this  is  a  very  dangerous 

road  for  a  child  to  travel?  I  send  her 

with  an  older  girl  and  she  brings  her 

home  at  night,  but  if  she  stay#  out  one 

day  and  doesn’t  carry  her  excuse  the 
next  day  the  trustee  and  teacher  sends 
her  back  alone  for  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  law  to  make  her  carry  one. 

New  York.  J.  G. 

The  trustee  of  your  school  district  has 
power  by  law  to  establish  rules  for  the 
government  ami  discipline  of  your  school. 


The  teacher  may  send  your  little  girl 
home  for  an  excuse  if  this  course  meets 
the  approval  of  your  trustee. 

It  does  seem  strange  and  it  suggests 
hardship  that  a  pupil  only  six  years  of 
age  should  be  made  to  walk  two  miles 
additional  so  that  a  teacher  can  obtain 
an  excuse  promptly,  unless  other  more 
reasonable  means  of  securing  excuses 
have  failed.  Of  course,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  parents  to  give  a  written  excuse, 
where  such  is  required,  whenever  their 
children  are  out  of  school. 

We  should  all  try  to  settle  our  school 
disputes  at  home.  If  I  were  having  your 
experience  I  would  consider  it  my  proper 
course  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
trustee.  I  should  assure  him  that  I  would 
be  prompt  in  sending  excuses,  and  if  he 
were  a  reasonable  man  I  am  sure  he 
would  arrange  with  the  teacher  so  that 
my  little  girl  would  not  have  to  walk 
home  during  the  school  session  because  I 
happened  to  make  an  exceptional  error 
by  not  having  promptly  written  an  ex¬ 
cuse. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1438) 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  to  tell 
you  in  detail  how  little  by  little  this 
child  changed  the  atmosphere  of  that 
farm  home.  It  came  gradually.  Nathan 
and  Helen  could  not  have  told  about  it, 
yet  somehow  life  grew  happier,  the  days 
were  brighter,  there  was  something  in 
the  house  that  had  not  been  there  before. 
The  little  boarder  was  everywhere — like 
a  ray  of  sunshine.  The  black  lamb  grew 
surprisingly.  Little  Nellie  fed  it  with 
milk,  and  she  teased  Nathan  to  give  her 
a  little  grain  and  clover  hay.  There  was 
a  collar  on  the  lamb  and  every  night 
Nellie  tied  it  with  a  string  in  a  corner  of 
the  shed.  Surely  love  must  be  rich  in 
vitamins.  One  may  prove  it  by  the  growth 
of  that  black  lamb. 

For  a  month  there  were  occasional  let¬ 
ters  from  the  people  in  the  city  who  had 
sent  the  little  boarder  to  them.  Then 
•their  letters  ceased.  They  could  hear 
nothing.  The  five  weeks  for  which  board 
had  been  paid  expired.  Still  there  was 
no  reply  to  letters.  Nathan’s  economical 
mind  could  not  endure  this,  and  he  wrote 
his  cousin  in  the  city  about  it.  This  man 
played  the  part  of  amateur  detective  and 
sent  back  his  report : 

“They  seem  to  have  skipped  out  and 
left  nothing  but  debts  behind  them.  It 
seems  the  kid  wasn’t  theirs  at  all.  Some 
relative  had  wished  it  on  them.  Same 
old  game,  often  played  here.  They  prob¬ 
ably  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  kid  and 
took  this  way  to  do  it.  They  have  dis¬ 
appeared  and  it’s  little  use  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  such  frauds.  They  have  probably 
changed  their  name  and  gone  far  away. 
The  kid  has  been  wished  on  you.  Better 
send  her  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  some  or¬ 
ganization.” 

This  dastardly  trick  is  not  uncommon. 
I  have  known  several  cases  where  just 
this  thing  happened.  Sometimes  people 
dispose  of  their  own  children  in  this  way, 
but  usually  it  is  some  little  one  who  has 
been  left  them  by  some  dying  relative  or 
friend.  They  do  not  care  for  it,  and  seek 
to  avoid  the  publicity  of  putting  it  into 
an  institution.  Sometimes  they  simply 
abandon  it  and  run  away.  At  other 
times  they  will  arrange  for  its  board  in 
some  faraway  country  neighborhood,  pay 
something  in  advance  for  its  care,  and 
then  disappear,  taking  a  chance  on  what 
its  new  caretaker  will  do.  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  country  people  came  to 
love  the  little  boarder  so  that  when  it 
was  left  neglected  they  kept  the  little 
thing  as  their  own.  And  when  the  child 
grew  large  enough  to  be  of  some  real 
help  the  runaway  “guardian”  appears 
and  claims  legal  right  to  the  child  or  de¬ 
mands  money  for  his  silence. 

When  the  truth  dawned  upon  Nathan 
Prince  that  Nellie  would  bring  them  no 
income,  but  would  be  a  constant  expense 
to  them,  he  became  a  little  frightened.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  how  some  of 
these  men  who  own  their  farms  and  have 
a  modest  competence  often  become  so 
fearful  at  the  thought  of  spending  a  few 
dollars  for  others.  One  would  think 
they  might  see  the  difference  between 
treasures  in  Heaven  and  treasures  in  a 
bank,  but  somehow  they  miss  it. 

After  he  read  his  cousin’s  letter  Na¬ 
than  started  to  talk,  but  Helen  told  him 
to  wait  until  the  child  had  fallen  asleep. 
So  Nathan  sat  by  the  table  figuring  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Have  you  noticed  the 
great  refuge  of  some  of  these  men  when 
wife  or  daughter  speak  of  some  needed 
investment?  They  usually  pull  out  their 
accounts  and  figure  just  what  they  own ! 
After  Nellie  had  gone  to  bed  Nathan  be¬ 
gan  : 

“We  can’t  afford  to  keep  her !  She 
needs  shoes  and  a  dress  and  Lord  knows 
what,  right  away.  Who’s  going  to  pay 
for  them?  If  she  was  bigger  so  she  could 
work  some  it  might  be  different  but  I 
see  nothing  but  one  expense  after  an¬ 
other  if  we  keep  her.  I  guess  I’ll  send 
for  Jim  Bailey  over  at  the  town  farm 
and  tell  him  to  come  and  take  hex*.  I’ll 
bet  he  can  find  some  good  home  for  her.” 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Built  i 


into  every  one 

months  of  extra  wear! 


“ U.S '.**  Blue  Ribbon  boots  are 
made  with  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  are  either  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip  lengths. 


If  you  are  looking  for  longest  possible  wear — ask  for 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons  are  built  to  outwear  any  other 
boot  or  overshoe  made!  They  look  it.  Just  give  them 
month  after  month  of  solid  work — and  they’ll  prove  it! 


Thick  oversize  soles — tough  as 
an  automobile  tire — that’s  what 
you  get  in  “U.S.  ”  Blue  Ribbons. 
Into  the  uppers  goes  rubber  that 
will  stretch  fi  ve  times  i  ts  leng  th  ! 
This  rubber  resists  cracking  and 
breaking — stays  flexible  and  wa¬ 
terproof. 

Anchored  in  this  elastic  rub¬ 
ber  are  layer  on  layer  of  tough 
fabric  reinforcements  —  the 


strongest  ever  used. 

“U.S.  ”  Blue  Ribbons  are  built 
ri ghta\\  through — as  only  master 
workmen  can  build  them.  They’re 
backed  by  75  years’  experience 
of  the  largest  rubber  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  world. 

If  you’ve  never  worn  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boots  or  overshoes, 
get  a  pair  next  time.  It  will  pay 
you! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


FIVE  TIMES  its  length  l  That's  how  much 
you  can  stretch  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  any 
“U.S."  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe.  This  rubber 
resists  cradling  or  breaking — stays  flexible  and 
waterproof. 


Trade  Mark 


BLUE  RIBBON 


99  Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 
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Champio 


JOHANNA  ORMSBY 


*  * '/  «  '  ' 


Three  Great  Profit  Makers 

The  three  champion  money  makers  on  the 
American  farm  are  the  cow — the  sow — the  hen. 
They  are  the  animal  machines  which  convert 
your  raw  materials  into  finished  products. 

And  Corn  Gluten  Feed  must  be  reckoned  as  a  champion 
protein  feed  for  making  championship  records — particu¬ 
larly  in  milk  and  butter  production. 

The  cow  above  pictured  is  “Bess  Johanna  Ormsby," 
owned  by  Winterthur  Farms  of  Delaware.  She  produced 
30,143.3  pounds  of  milk  and  1,4(57.61  pounds  of  butter  in 
one  year.  She  was  fed  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

This  will  be  the  banner  year  for  big  records  in  feeding 
with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  The  reason  why?  It  is  a  pure 
corn  product — it  contains  23%  protein  or  more — is  almost 
wholly  digestible. 

Watch  for  the  Big  News 

In  two  weeks  we  will  publish  in  this  paper  the  news  of 
the  big  co-operative  herd  of  1 00  grade  cows.  They  were 
the  sensation  of  three  National  Dairy  Shows. 

These  cows  are  the  pick  of  200  herds  in  1 1  States.  All 
were  fed  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  You  will  want  their  complete 
records.  So  watch  for  our  interesting  announcement. 

You  will  want  to  feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  this  Winter 
because  it  will  make  you  more  money.  Tell  us  what  you 
are  feeding  and  we  will  suggest  a  good  ration  for  you. 

Buy  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer  or  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  If  you  feed  a  ready-mixed  feed  be  sure  it 
contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  17 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 


USA LEATHER  COAT 


All  ecna-.no  rIovg  loathe?  „  with 
leather-  bound  pockets,  turn-  ( 
down  leather  collar:  two-bat- 
ton  adjustable  leather, 
cuffu.  warm,  blanket  lined,  * 
reinforced  seams  and  best 
7  workmanship  throughout.  Soft,  4 
pliable— wind  and  weather  proof— 
adapted  for  even  outdoor  ase.  Finest  appear¬ 
ing,  beat  wearing  and  most  economical  garment 
,  you  can  buy.  Wonderful  value.  Order  from  this 
ad,  giving  chest  measurement.  SEND  NO  MONEY, 
i|8ri/e.tho  Postman  $9.76  when  you  receive  coat.  Wear 
'•t.Ifrfet  satlshed,  return  in  five  days  and  get  your  money  back  . 
OMAHA  TANNING  CO.,  4V87  S.  27th  St..  Om»h«,  Nab. 


It  Is  Good  Business  To 
Feed  Y our  Stock  the  Best 

When  market  time  comes  and  your  plump,  healthy 
stock  bring  you  top-notch  prices  you  will  appreciate 

“  DOLD-QUAL1TY  ”  BY-PRODUCTS.  Their 

rich,  wholesome  ingredients  have  been  for  years  in¬ 
creasing  the  market  values  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal, 
Oyster  Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Low  in  Protein 

I  am  feeding  the  following  mixture  to 
my  cows :  100  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
hominy,  200  lbs.  cottonseed.  100  lbs.  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  S00  lbs.  oats,  barley  and 
Canadian  peas  equally  mixed.  Will  you 
advise  me  the  amount  of  protein  I  am 
feeding.  w.  c.  K. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  that  the  distillers  grains  that 
you  are  using  carry  26  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  that  the  cottonseed  meal  carries 
36  per  cent,  a  unit  mixture  carrying  1,300 
lbs.  of  the  ingredients  prepared  as  above 
would  carry  slightly  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  protein.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  combination  of  oats  and  barley  would 
carry  about  11  per  cent  of  protein,  as  it 
is  not  clear  from  your  letter  just  how 
much  of  the  Canada  field  peas  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  combination. 

This  mixture  would  serve  very  well  for 
late  Fall  and  early  Winter  feeding,  but 
when  the  cows  are  brought  into  the  stable 
and  do  not  have  access  to  green  feed,  it 
would  he  well  to  increase  the  amount  of 
protein  by  increasing  the  linseed  meal  and 
the  distillers’  grain  until  the  mixture  car¬ 
ried  from  22  to  24  per  cent  of  protein. 
Doubling  the  amount  of  these  two  ingre¬ 
dients  would  just  about  bring  about  this 
percentage  of  protein. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  a  good  grade  of  roughage  to  replace 
the  green  succulence,  particularly  when 
the  cows  are  confined  to  a  stable  adjoin¬ 
ing  yards,  for  in  reality  the  efficiency  of 
a  well-balanced  grain  ration  is  very 
greatly  increased  when  it  is  properly 
supplemented  with  a  protein-carrying 
legume  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  The 
latter  should  be  fed  to  full  capacity,  that 
is,  the  cows  should  be  given  all  of  the  No. 
1  roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  F.  c.  M. 


Feeding  for  Cream 

Will  you  give  me  a  feed  ration  for  pro¬ 
ducing  cream?  I  am  at  present  feeding 
a  high  protein  ration  but  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  getting  the  best  results  from  the 
feed.  I  have  mixed  hay  of  a  fair  grade. 
I  feed  beet  pulp  in  the  Winter,  w.  F.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  the  amount 
of  cream  that  is  to  be  skimmed  from  any 
given  amount  of  milk  cannot  be  material¬ 
ly  modified  by  feeding  a  ration  high  or 
low  in  protein.  The  ability  of  a  cow  to 
produce  milk  high  or  low  in  butterfat  de¬ 
pends  primarily  upon  her  breeding  and 
inheritance  rather  than  upon  care  or 
management  or  the  feed  that  is  supplied. 
If  it  were  not  so,  many  breeders  would 
be  quite  content  to  feed  a  Holstein  cow  a 
combination  rich  in  so-called  butterfat 
making  constituents  and  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  unless  they  obtain  Jersey  milk 
from  this  Holstein  cow. 

It  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  feeder  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  quantity  of  milk, 
but  nature  itself  has  determined  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  for  we  base  our  standard 
of  quality  upon  butterfat  content.  As  you 
know  from  experience,  quantity  of  milk 
is  produced  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
When  any  given  individual  produces,  let 
us  say,  60  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  is  most  likely  to  he 
less  than  that  produced  by  the  same  cow 
when  her  daily  flow  of  milk  approaches 
the  30-lb.  level.  Again,  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  gradually  increases  as  the 
lactation  period  progresses,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  fact  that  oftentimes  there  is  a 
wide  variation  when  a  specimen  of  a 
fresh  cow’s  milk  is  subjected  to  the  Bab¬ 
cock  Test  as  compared  to  a  similar  speci¬ 
men  of  milk  that  is  taken  and  tested  as 
the  cow  is  about  to  go  dry.  Likewise,  the 
first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  during  any 
given  milking  contains  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  than  that  found  in 
the  strippings  or  the  last  milk  removed 
from  the  udder. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  dairymen  who 
are  feeding  calves  new  milk  and  selling 
their  milk  .  on  the  butterfat  basis,  to 
draw  the  fitst  milk  from  the  fresh  cows, 
let  us  say,  and  use  this  for  feeding  pur¬ 


poses  and  use  the  balance  of  the  milk 
drawn  from  the  udders  for  merchandising 
purposes.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
cream  line  in  your  milk,  the  only  step 
you  could  take  that  would  really  bring 
results  would  he  to  secure  cows  from 
either  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  breeds  that 
are  noted  for  their  butterfat  production 
and  replace  the  low  test  animals  that  are 
now  included  in  your  herd. 

We  hope  that  you  are  not  limiting  your 
ration  to  a  fair  grade  of  mixed  hay  and 
beet  pulp,  but  rather  that  these  two 
products  are  supplemental  feeds  to  a 
standard  ration  built  something  like  this: 
200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  linseed  meal.  This  combination 
will  carry  about  22  per  cent  of  protein, 
which  is  quite  enough  for  cows  of  aver¬ 
age  production. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  cows 
that  are  maintained  in  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  flesh  can  produce  milk  more 
nearly  the  normal  standard  of  their  aver¬ 
age  production,  and  that  animals  that  are 
fed  high  protein  rations  and  continue 
relatively  thin  in  flesh  are  most  apt  to 
produce  an  inferior  grade  and  quality  of 
milk.  You  might  infer  from  this  that 
good  feeding  is  a  stimulus  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  carrying  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  butterfat,  which  is  quite 
true.  Nevertheless,  you  cannot  say  that 
the  supplying  of  one  particular  mixture 
of  feed  will  produce  a  3  per  cent  milk  and 
the  use  of  salt  and  different  combination 
of  ingredients  will  produce  5  per  cent 
milk  from  the  same  cows. 


Underfed  Cow 

I  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  IS  months  old 
which  calved  two  weeks  ago.  She  is 
■thin  and  gives  little  milk.  The  former 
•owner  did  not  give  her  good  care.  I  am 
feeding  wheat  and  ground  Alfalfa.  I 
think  I  am  not  feeding  her  right,  a.  c. 

West  Tampa,  Fla. 

You  are  not  feeding  your  Jersey  heifer 
correctly  if  you  limit  her  daily  rations 
to  wheat  middlings  and  ground  Alfalfa. 
Such  a  combination  might  do  for  a  brood 
•sow  hut  not  for  a  milk  cow.  Again,  a 
Jersey  heifer  only  IS  months  old  has  no 
business  being  in  milk.  When  mere 
calves  are  induced  to  freshen  and  bred 
at  such  an  early  age,  they  invariably  are 
stunted,  they  come  in  with  udders  about 
as  big  as  a  tin  cup,  and  no  system  in 
feeding  and  management  results  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  production  of  milk.  Next  time  buy 
an  older  cow,  one  that  is  normal  in 
weight  and  growth  and  you  will  not  have 
to  experience  the  present  difficulties  in 
producing  both  growth  and  milk  from  the 
same  animal  at  the  same  time. 

I  should  suggest  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
cornmeal,  and  linseed  meal.  This  combi¬ 
nation  will  he  relatively  low  in  protein, 
hut  it  has  vitalizing  and  growing  consti¬ 
tuents  and  its  use  will  result  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  animal  that  during  her 
next  lactation  period  may  prove  valuable 
to  you  as  a  milk  producer.  If  the  heifer 
weighs  600  lbs.,  feed  her  about  9  lbs.  of 
this  ground  mixture  per  day.  As  she 
gains  in  flesh  and  increases  in  her  milk 
production,  you  can  slightly  increase  this 
amount  of  grain  hut  it  must  he  accomp¬ 
lished  by  a  good  roughage  such  as  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  and  it  had  best  be  fed  in 
conjunction  with  some  moistened  beet 
pulp. 

Make  the  most  of  your  opportunity 
when  this  cow  is  dry  to  encourage  her  to 
grow  and  gain  in  flesh  and  weight,  for 
it  is  an  expensive  and  thankless  task  to 
attempt  to  produce  milk  from  youngsters 
of  this  age  that  are  undersized,  immature, 
and  hence  not  in  condition  to  produce 
milk  abundantly  or  efficiently,  f.  C.  m. 


A  woman  went  to  the  bank  and  asked 
for  a  new  check  book.  “I’ve  lost  the  one 
you  gave  me  yesterday,”  she  said.  “But 
it  doesn’t  matter.  I  took  the  precaution 
of  signing  all  the  checks  as  soon  as  I  got 
it— so,  of  course,  it  won’t  be  any  use  to 
anyone  else.” — The  Efficiency  Magazine. 
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When  Dollars  Seemed  Big 

People  have  become  so  used  to  high 
prices  that  any  little  market  setback  looks 
almost  like  a  disaster.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  prices  of  long  ago  as  a  kind 
of  measuring  rod  for  our  own  condition. 

Looking  over  a  Georgia  country  paper 
published  in  1S45,  some  of  the  items  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  made 
several  jumps  during  the  past  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century.  At  that  time  cotton 
was  selling  at  4  to  5c  a  lb.,  beef  3  to  4c 
live  weight  and  10c  dressed ;  ham  w_as 
10c,  mess  pork  12c,  butter  10  to  25c, 
wheat  75c  a  bushel,  corn  50c,  and  oats 
40c.  Sugar  was  higher  than  now 
at  8  to  10c ;  lamp  oil  cost  $1.25  per  gal¬ 
lon,  nails  4  to  5c  a  lb.,  and  linseed  oil 
was  $1  per  gallon.  Local  merchants  were 
advertising  bargain  sales  of  hats  at  10c 
to  $7,  and  bonnets  25c  to  $5.  The  stand¬ 
ard  price  for  shoes  seemed  to  be  $1.  Board 
and  room  was  $6  per  month — not  per 
week — in  small  towns.  A  State  Gover¬ 
nor’s  salary  was  $1,000. 

This  issue  of  the  newspaper  comments 
on  government  extravagance,  Congress 
having  appropriated  $24,235,000.  This 
evidently  was  long  before  the  days  of 
multi-billion  dollar  Congresses.  New 
York  at  that  time  had  a  population  of 
400.000,  and  the  editor  remarked  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  younger  generation, 
based  on  the  report  that  over  400  young 
robbers  were  roaming  the  streets  of  the 
big  city.  . 

An  advertisement  offers,  a  few  desir¬ 
able  house  and  field  servants  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.”  Land  sales,  indicate  values 
of  farm  land  at  $4  to  $6  per  acre.  About 
the  only  price  that  would  look  natural 
nowadays  is  the  advertisement  of  circus 
tickets  at  50  cents,  G,  B.  F. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Potatoes  still  hold  the  interest  of  many 
of  those  in  the  produce  business.  Prices 
have  risen  steadily  for  several  weeks  with 
only  now  and  then  a  slight  weakness  and 
many  are  wondering  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  Digging  is  not  yet  completed  in 
many  of  the  northern  districts  and  some 
of  the  middle  western  sections  have  been 
caught  by  frost,  and  the  market  has  been 
holding  strong  at  all  shipping  points  and 
at  most  terminal  markets.  Shipments  con¬ 
tinue  liberal,  1,200  to  1,400  cars  a  day, 
and  the  total  to  date  this  season  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  a  year  ago,  which, 
are  passing  quite  rapidly  into  the  hands 
of  the  dealers,  and  many  potatoes 
are  undoubtedly  being  stored  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes.  Western  shipping  points, 
including  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Colorado 
and  Michigan,  reported  carload  delivered 
sale  around  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack,  freight 
only  being  deducted,  while  Maine  and 
New  York  State  reported  on  the  same 
basis  about  $2.65  a  sack.  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  in  Philadelphia  held  steady  for 
several  days  at  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  150-lb. 
sack,  but  advanced  sharply  to.  $5  due  to 
an  active  demand  from  outside  points. 
New  Jersey  potatoes  offered  in  %-bushel 
baskets  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.10.  The 
Philadelphia  apple  market  has  been  de¬ 
void  of  excitement.  With  visible  sup¬ 
plies  limited  and  likewise  a  limited  de¬ 
mand,  a  steady  market  prevailed.  New 
York  A2%  Baldwins  were  quoted  at  $4 
and  Pennsylvania  Staymans  at  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel.  However,  there  seems  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  confidence  in  the  future  market, 
the  aggregate  cold  storage  stocks  in  the 
United  States  on  October  1  being  68  per 
cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago  and  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  five-year  average,  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  reports.  New  York 
State  cabbage  was  in  heavy  supply  and 
market  very  dull,  good  Danish  selling 
around  $15  a  ton  and  Domestic  $11  a  ton. 
York  State  grapes  held  fairly  steady  at 
$1.15  to  $1.25  per  12-qt.  basket,  and 
Bartlett  and  Seekel  pears  were  quoted  at 
$2.50  a  bushel.  Lettuce  held  steady,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg,  four  dozen  heads  to  a 
crate,  selling  $4  to  $4.25  a  crate.  New 
Jersey  lettuce  which  generally  comes  in 
quite  "plentiful  at  this  time  has  suffered  a 
severe  setback  which  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  yield  this  season.  Virginia 
string  beans  have  been  bringing  $5  per 
five-peck  hamper,  while  Limas  brought 
only  about  $2  a  hamper.  Celery  held  firm 
at  $2  per  two-thirds  crate  and  medium  to 
large  onions  brought  $2.50  to  $2.65  per 
100-lb.  sack  on  a  steady  market.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  very  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  have  changed  very  little  for 
two  weeks,  but  the  trend  on  the  better 
qualities  of  fresh  eggs  is  still  upward.  As 
a  rule,  the  peak  of  high  prices  occurs  in 
November,  but  occasionally  it  has  come 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  October  and  as 
late  as  the  first .  wTeek  in  December. 
While  strictly  fresh  eggs  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  promptly  enough,  they  have  been 
scarce.  A  few  crates  of  carefully  selected 
candled  eggs  were  quoted  at  57c  and  extra 
firsts  averaged  51c.  A  discrimination  was 
made  between  new  and  old  cases  and 
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firsts  in  new  cases  sold  at  43  to  45c  and 
old  cases  43  to  44c  a  dozen.  Seconds 
sold  as  low  as  33c.  While  withdrawals 
from  storage  range  from  two  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  cases  a  day  with  inward  movement 
very  light,  the  amount  on  hand  is  still 
considerably  in  excess  of  last  year.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  October  25S,830  cases 
were  reported  on  hand  in  Philadelphia 
warehouses  compared  with  about  213, 000 
a  year  ago  and  the  difference  in  the  total 
of  the  four  large  markets  is  nearly  300,- 
000  cases  in  excess  of  last  year.  A  good 
demand  for  refrigerator  eggs  is  needed  if 
they  are  to  be  cleaned  up  before  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  again  well  supplied  with  fresh 
stock.  Best  storage  eggs  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  36  to  37c  a  dozen. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  un¬ 
settled.  More  medium  and  poor  stock 
was  offered  than  the  trade  could  well 
take  care  of  and  on  such  stock  a  weak 
market  prevailed.  Fancy  stock,  however, 
generally  found  a  ready  outlet,  best  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowl  selling  31  to  32c  and 
the  best  offerings  of  the  mixed  breeds 
averaged  about  27c  a  lb.  Poor  stuff  sold 
as  low  as  17c.  Very  few  Leghorn  fowl, 
even  when  fat,  brought  over  22c,  and 
small  sizes  ranged  15  to  18c  a  lb.  A  few 
fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  sold  for  30 
to  32c  and  Spring  chickens  of  the  same 
breed  ranged  25  to  29c,  while  other  breeds 
sold  at  a  wide  range  in  prices,  probably 
most  of  the  offerings  selling  between  22 
and  25c.  A  good  demand  was  reported 
for  good  to  fancy  fresh  killed  fowl,  heavy 
stock,  5  to  6  lbs.  ranging  34  to  35c  a  lb. 
with  prices  graduating  downward  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  3-lb.  fowl  selling  28  to  29c. 
Prices  on  smaller  fowl  then  dropped 
sharply  to  21  to  23c  a  lb.  Chickens  in 
barrels,  iced,  sold  up  to  30c  for  4-lb. 
averages,  and  dry-picked  broilers  in  bar¬ 
rels  were  quoted  33  to  36c  a  lb.  Fine  to 
fancy  turkeys  were  quoted  at  45  to  50c 
with  a  fair  demand  for  high-grade  stock. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

A  good  demand  and  a  firm  market  on 
the  better  grades  of  hay  were  reported 
with  No.  2  Timothy  selling  $24  to  $25  a 
ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted 
at  $23  to  $24  a  ton.  Rye  straw  was 
steadily  held  at  $15.50  to  $16  a  ton,  other 
straw  ranging  $13  to  $14  a  ton.  b.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

When  peaches  begin  to  get  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  flavor  of  turnips,  the  Summer 
season  is  not  far  from  the  end.  Most 
things  are  higher,  especially  potatoes. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  47  to  56c;  dairy,  48  to 
49c ;  common,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c ; 
Limburger,  30  to  35c;  block  Swiss.  30  to 
32c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery,  52  to  64c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  37  to  52c ; 
storage,  36  to  43c. 

Poultry. — ‘Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  46c;  fowls,  28  to  34c  ;  chick¬ 
ens  25  to  35c;  broilers,  32  to  36c;  old 
roosters,  17  to  20c ;  ducks,  28  to  31c ; 
geese  22  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys  30  to  35c;  fowls,  16  to  26c;  spring¬ 
ers,  17  to  23c;  old  roosters,  15  to  17c; 
ducks,  23  to  27c;  geese,  19  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  active ; 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  Fall  Pipin,  $1.15  to 
$1.35.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  State  and  Michigan,  150- 
lb.  sack,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  sweets,  J ersey, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  season 
closing ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Mel¬ 
ons,  home  crop  going  out ;  cantaloupes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  California, 
ILoneydews,  flat,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Casabas, 
$1.35  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  firm;  Bart¬ 
lett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Sheldon,  $2  to 
$2.25  ;  Seekel,  $1  to  $1.50.  Prunes,  bu., 
40  to  50c.  Cranberries,  50-lb.  box,  $5 
to  $6.  Grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $85  to  $95  ; 
20-lb.  basket,  80  to  90c;  California,  Mala¬ 
gas,  box,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  other  numerous 
California  sorts,  $1  to  $2.25;  < market 
flooded  at  10c  lb.  retail.) 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12  ;  marrow, 
$11  to  $11.50;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Onions,  firm  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  new,  Georgia,  hamper,  $2.75  to 
$3;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  quiet. — Beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  Limas,  qt.,  30  to 
40c ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  celery,  bunch,  40 
to  60c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  18  to  25c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  85e  to  $1;  endive,  doz.,  75 
to  90c;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  lettuce, 
box,  90c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  peppers,  bu.,  90c  to 
$2.25;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to" 25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.40;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  65  to  75c. 

Sweets. — -Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c;  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c; 
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syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  |? 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $27.50 ;  middlings,  $28.50 ;  Red-dog, 
$42;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50;  oilmeal, 
$45;  hominy,  $31.50;  gluten,  $39.20;  oat 
feed,  $39.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  49  to  49%c; 
firsts,  46  to  48c;  seconds,  44  to  45c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  27%  to  2Sc ; 
firsts,  25%  to  26% c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
70  to  71c;  mixed  colors,  68  to  70c;  white, 
66  to  6Sc ;  western,  firsts,  43  to  45c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7  ;  pears,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$3 ;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1.25  to  $2  ; 
cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $5.25  to  $6.50; 
grapes,  black,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $26; 
swale,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $1.65  to  $1.90 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  large,  25  to  26c ;  small,  22  to 
24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c ;  ducklings,  27  to  30c ;  roosters,  15 

to  23c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3  ;  beets,  box,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  carrots,  box,  50c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  box,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  box, 
$1  to  $2.75;  peppers,  box,  $1.25  to  .81.75; 
eggplant,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  lettuce, 
bu.  box,  10  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  squash,  turban  and  marrow,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c; 
tomatoes,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  hothouse,  lb.. 
25  to  28c;  turnips,  box,  25  to  50c;  yel¬ 
low,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  showing  a  firm  tone.  Recent 
quotations  are:  Fine  strictly  combing, 
53  to  54c;  fine  clothing,  46c;  half  blood 
combings,  53c ;  half  blood  clothing,  47  to 
48c ;  three-eighths  combing,  52c ;  low 
quarter *biood,  45c. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations  : 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  75  to  SOc; 
gathered,  62  to  68c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  50c ;  prints,  50 
to  54c. 

Live  fowls,  23  to  30c  ;  broilers,  22  to 
23c. 

Dressed  fowls,  31  to  35c ;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  10  to  15%c;  hogs, 
11  to  12%c;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  21c;  veal,  15  to 
20c;  lambs,  25  to  27c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Pears.  —  Kieffer.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Seekel,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Grapes,  native,  14-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.30. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  82.25  ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1. 

Hay.— No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

October  28,  1925. 

MILK 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A.  $2.25; 
Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Ciass 
.3 A.  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class  3C, 
$2.10. 

None-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3, A.  82;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.49 

45)$  0.50 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .45 

( ty  .48 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .43 

( ®  .44 

Packing  stock . 

.  .41 

@  .42 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy 

.$0.26 

@$0.26% 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@  .25% 

June  make,  fancy  .... 

.  .27 

@  .28 

Average  run . 

.  .25%  @  .26% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . 

. $0, 

.82  @$0.84 

Good  to  choice . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.7547  .79 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.74@  .78 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . . 

.63  @  .64 

Gathered,  best . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.5447  .56 

Common  to  good . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.33  @  .50 

Storage,  best  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.47  @  .49 
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r  Lower  grades . . . 

.  .30@  .40 

"  LIVE  POULTRY 

I1  ow  Is  •••«•••••••••••••* 

.$0.24  @$0.31 

Chickens  . . 

.  .20@  .26 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

.  .15@  .22 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

.$0.45  @$0.55 

Old . 

.  .20@  .30 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .404/)  -42 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .27  @  .30 

Broilers  . 

.  .27  @  .3S 

Fowls  . 

.  .2047  .33 

.  .17  @  .23 

Ducks  . 

.  .27  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

.  .60@  .65 

Small,  per  doz . 

Dark  . 

.  2.00@  3.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.00@  2. 0O 

Guineas,  pair  . . 

.  1.00@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.$0.19  @$0.20 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .144/)  .IS. 

Culls  . 

.  .1047  -12 

Lambs,  head . 

.  5.00@13.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .28  @  .30 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .24  @  .28 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .20@  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

,$7.00@$9.95 

Bulls  . 

.  4.504/)  5.00 

Cows  . . . . . 

.  2.25 @  3.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  9.004712.00 

Sheep  . 

.  4.0047  6.50 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . 

.$0.75@$2.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

.  3.004710.00 

Greening  . . 

.  2.5047  6.50 

York  . 

.  3.0047  5.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 

.  1.25@  2.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box. .  .  . 

.  5.7547  7.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

.  1.0047  1.30 

Pears,  bskt . 

.  .7547  3.25 

Bbl . 

.  4.0047  9.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  .... 

.  1.00'47  1.50 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 

.  ,12@  .14 

Oranges,  box  . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  behs . 

.  $2.00@.$3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .1047  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.  1.0047  1.25 

Carrots,  bskt . 

.  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate.  . . 

.7547  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

.  ,30@  .75 

Crate  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 

.  4.0047  5.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate  . 

.  3.5047  5.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

.  5.00@  7.00 

Kale.  L.  I..  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  6.00@11.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs.  . 

.  2.0047  2.50 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate  . . . . 

.  ,50@  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg  . 

.  2.00@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  L.  I.,  bag  .... 

.75@  1.50 

Okra,  carrier  . 

.  2.0047  4.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

.  1.25@  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

.  1.0047  2.00 

Peppers,  bskt . 

.  .50@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

.  1.50@  2.00 

Spinach,  bskt . 

.  1.50@  1.75 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

.  1.0047  1.50 

Hubbai'd,  bbl . 

.75@  1-25 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

.  .7547  1  25 

Tomatoes,  .crate . 

.  .75@  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

.  1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. . . 

.$4.00@$6.50 

State,  150  lbs . 

.  5.00 @  5.50 

Michigan,  150  lbs . 

.  5.00@  5.25 

Wisconsin,  150  lbs . 

.  5.00@  5.50 

Canada,  ISO  lbs . 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . 

$27. 0O@  28.00 

No.  2 . 

24.00@26.00 

No.  3 . 

21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

19.00@20.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk.  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt.  . 

Certified,  pt . . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

. 29 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Fowls  . 

Roasting  chickens  .  . . 

.  .36@  .39 

Fryers  . 

35  @  39 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes . 

.  .06@  .07 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .05  @  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .1047  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

, .  .0347  .06 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

.  .25  @  .45 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .25  @  .35 

Grapes,  lb . 
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permanent  home? 

Roof  repairs  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  Many  home  builders  expect  . 
to  repair  or  replace  their  roof  long  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  house  needs  at¬ 
tention. 


6 


Daring 

Tests 


Will  the  roofing  you  buy 
withstand  them  ? 

11s  the  roofing  strong 
and  husky ?  Twist  it. 


Why  put  a 

temporary  roof 


on  a 


A*-UGATO» 

;  .<>»«♦* 

i^atxigg£ 


But  others  are  giving  the  matter  of 
roofing  a  little  more  attention.  They 
are  insisting  that  the  roof  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  other  part  of  the 
building! 


Bend  it.  See  how  tough  it 
is.  Will  it  crack  or  break  ? 

2  Is  the  slate  firmly  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  surface? 
Kick  it.  Scuff  it.  Be  sure. 


A  little  foresight  in  choosing  your 
roof  will  forestall  endless  roof  troubles. 
By  selecting  a  roofing  that  will  with¬ 
stand  the  “6  daring  tests ”  described 
here  you  can  know,  before  you  spend 
a  cent  for  roofing,  that  your  roof  will 
hold  up  under  the  destructive  forces 
that  inevitably  prey  on  roofs. 

The  actual  effects  of  ice,  snow,  heat 
and  cold  are  duplicated  in  these  tests. 
Beaver  Vulcanite  will  *  withstand  them. 
It  is  a  permanent  roof  for  permanent 
homes. 


3  How  do  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  changes  af¬ 
fect  it  ?  Put  it  on  ice ;  then 
pour  hot  water  on  it. 
Watch  the  result  carefully. 

4  Will  it  run  under  ex¬ 
treme  heat?  Put  a 
sample  on  a  hot  radiator. 
This  duplicates  the  effect 
of  blistering  sun. 


Soak  a  piece.  Thei 
weigh  it.  Avoid  roofing: 
that  hold  moisture. 


There  is  a  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roof¬ 
ing  for  the  home  and  for  every  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  Look  up  the  Beaver 
Vulcanite  Dealer  in  your  town.  If  you 
don’t  know  him,  write  us.  Address 
Dept.  M-M-ll 


5  Is  it  fire  safe  ?  Ask  if 
it  is  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 


for  ROOFS 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


Slate  -  surfaced  Shingles 
and  Slabs  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  color  and 
design 


LEAVER 

VULCAN  ITE 

ROOFING 


Special  Re-roofing 
Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth  -  sur¬ 
faced  Roll  Roofing  in 
weights  and  finishes  for 
every  use 

Built-to-Order  Roofs 
Roof  Paints  and  Cement 

for  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Fibre  Board 
Beaver  Bestwall 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plaster 
Beaver  Gypsum  Block 
Beaver  Architectural  and 
Industrial  Varnishes  and 
Enamels 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK;  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three'parts.I 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth .  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Growing-  Poultry 
Industry 

For  years  the  south  shore  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  famous  for  its  roaster  chickens, 
thousands  of  which  were  sent  to  market 
each  season,  hatching  being  begun  in 
January  or  even  earlier.  During  the 
World  War  this  industry  largely  went  to 
pieces,  and  has  not  been  wholly  restored. 
Now, '  however,  poultry-keeping  along  a 
different  line  is  being  developed  in  a  large 
way,  but  for  the  production  of  eggs  rather 
than  roasters.  Formerly  almost  no  breeds 
except  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Brahmas  were  to  be  seen  on  the  south 
shore.  Now  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  although  many  poul- 
trymen  still  remain  loyal  to  the  White 
Rocks.  The  old  Light  Brahma,  which 
was  a  handsome  bird,  with  its  stocky 
body  and  feathered  legs,  is  seldom  seen 
now,  even  in  sections  where  it  once  held 
undisputed  sway.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  of  late  to  the  town  of  Hal¬ 
ifax,  where  an  enormous  poultry  business 
has  been  built  up.  There  are  only  600 
persons  in  Halifax,  but  there  are  22.000 
hens.  It  is  said  that  200,000  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens  were  hatched  in 
Halifax  alone  last  Spring,  and  a  year’s 
output  of  eggs  amounts  to  more  than  a 
million.  It  is  reported  that  from  $20,000 
to  $30,000  have  been  invested  in  some  of 
the  Halifax  poultry  plants.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  are  familiar  with  fruit¬ 
growing,  and  fruit  trees  supplement  most 
of  the  poultry  plants,  the  orchards  being 
used  as  a  range  for  the  growing  chick- 


cook  for,  and  nicer  to  have  around ;  a  val¬ 
uable  member  of  the  community,  this 
Edith. 

As  for  the  cow,  milking  is  still  a  task 
for  me,  but  not  quite  so  much  dreaded. 
Bella  laps  up  kindness  as  she  does  bran, 
nubbins  and  the  rich  Blue  grass  of  her 
pasture  lot.  To  me,  all  unused  to  cows, 
it  is  quite  thrilling  to  have  her  lay  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  in  affectionate  re¬ 
sponse  to  petting  and  brushing,  or  “cur¬ 
ry'’  my  hands  with  her  rough  tongue.  My 
brief  experience  with  the  four-footed  has 
been  uniformly  one  of  appreciation — they 
do  not-  “bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them.” 
I  can’t  say  as  much  for  hens  and  humans. 

The  best  friends  have  been  getting  a 
new  henhouse,  a  tiny  one,  town  size.  It 
has  meant  some  inspection  of  the  nearest 
commercial  plant,  where  a  man  has  more 
business  on  10  acres  than  many  have  on 
a  quarter  section  or  two.  It  also  means 
some  improvements  to  be  added  to  my 
house,  built  last  year.  These  houses  are 
made  double  above  and  back  of  the 
roosts;  mine  was  not.  but  can  be  made 
warmer  for  zero  nights  by  lining  with 
heavy  roofing.  These  houses  have  each 
a  little  feed  storage  room,  which  mine 
has  not,  but-  one  may  be  arranged.  The 
little  town  house  has  no  stationary  nests ; 
mine  has  them,  nicely  darkened,  and  the 
hens  won’t  use  them,  but  insist  on  laying 
in  boxes  in  full  light !  However,  so  long 
as  they  insist  on  laying  at  all ! 

I  have  just  been  over  to  the  truck 
patch  to  dig  a  few  potatoes.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale — a  joke.  The  men  plowed 
out  potatoes  last  Fall,  and  must  have 
left  a  good  many  in  the  ground.  These 


Poultry-house  on  Massachusetts 


South  Shore 


ens.  Some  of  the  poultrymen,  however, 
allow  their  young  stock  to  run  in  pine 
woods,  where  they  are  safe  from  hawks. 
Pullets  are  relied  upon  mostly,  the  older 
hens  being  sold  for  market  purposes  as 
they  become  broody.  Some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  breeding  carefully  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  broodiness,  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  a  surprising  degree,  e.  I.  F. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  best  friends  were  walking  in  my 
big  front  yard  one  day  in  late  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  and  discovered  the  dry 
brown  shells  and  powder  of  puff-balls. 
I  had  not  known  that  there  was  one  on  the 
place,  though  they  used  to  he  abundant 
on  the  barnyard  hill,  years  ago.  before  we 
knew  that  they  were  good  to  eat.  These 
were  hailed  with  delight,  as  promise  of 
delicious  bites  sometimes,  and  we  scat¬ 
tered  the  spore-powder  as  much  as  we 
could.  Now  that  promise  is  being  ful¬ 
filled,  and  I  have  been  picking  the  mush¬ 
rooms  now  and  then  for  several  weeks, 
and  there  should  be  more  with  cooler 
weather,  and  especially  since  the  sheep 
are  out  of  the  yard ;  I  found  several  nice 
puff-balls  with  the  tops  bitten  off,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  sheep  like  them,  too. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  a  mush¬ 
rooms  that  I  feel  safe  in  using  • —  the 
Spring  Morel,  and  this  'Fall  puff-ball. 
There  is  nothing  among  the  poisonous 
kinds  that  resembles  either  of  these. 
There  is  another  mushroom  on  the  place 
that  may  be  edible,  as  it  looks  like  some 
a  friend  had  where  I  was  visiting,  but 
unless  some  expert  comes  along,  it  must 
wither  uncooked.  My  puff-balls  are  not 
large,  averaging  about  like  a  good-sized 
hen’s  egg.  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere 
much  larger,  but  the  largest  are  apt  to 
be  soft  and  unfit  for  food.  We  peel 
them,  slice  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  leave  in  salt  water  a  short  time, 
drain,  and  fry,  usually  in  butter.  Some¬ 
times  I  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  flour  before 
frying. 

I  have  been  having  a  hired  “man” — the 
same  girl  who  helped  me  with  the  cow. 
She  dismissed  the  case«of  the  cow  long 
ago.  hut  has  been  operating  on  weeds,  etc. 
She  swung  a  scythe  as  wrell  as  a  man.  re¬ 
paired  the  barn,  cleaned  and  whitewashed 
henhouse  and  cellar,  did  a  great  variety 
of  chores.  She  charged  less  than  a  man 
would  for  the  same  wrork,  was  easier  to 


survived  freezing  and  thawing,  disking 
and  harrowing,  and  came  up  in  nice 
straight  rows,  a  bit  scattering,  but  still 
well-worth  keeping.  It  isn’t  everybody 
that  can  grow  potatoes  without  planting 
them!  Then  there  was  the  New  Zealand 
spinach.  Nobody  told  me  that  it  was 
hardy,  would  self-sow,  and  c-ome  up  by 
the  bushel — but  it  did !  Of  tomatoes,  of 
course,  I  always  have  a  fewr  volunteers. 
Squashes  appear  haphazard  this  year,  out 
on  the  ashpile,  in  the  chicken  yard  and 
down  on  the  dump  (a  hole  in  the  yard 
that  we  were  filling  with  cans,  crockery, 
various  trash).  These  are  much  more 
thrifty  and  productive  than  the  carefullv 
tended  ones  in  the  garden.  A  friend  says, 
“The  farm  is  trying  to  take  care  of  you’ 
this  year.  ’  Except  for  the  losses  in  fruit 
and  wheat,  everything  has  done  well.  I 
have  worked  hard,  but  had  such  a  good 
time,  enjoying  the  peace  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence.  Before  this  reaches  print,  I 
may  know  my  prospects  for  the  Winter; 
some  people  I  spoke  to  about  moving  in 
have  not  de.cided  yet.  I  feel  misgiving 
about  barn  work  with  the  mercury  at 
something  below,  and  there  really  is  too 
much  work  for  me  to  get  done  properly, 
otherwise  I  should  continue  to  be  a  her¬ 
mit  and  with  the  hermits  stand. 

_  It  rains  almost  every  day,  by  day  or 
night  or  both.  They  are  not  gentle  “siz- 
zle-sozzles,”  but  sod-soakers  and  gully- 
washers,  and  thunders  and  lightnings.  If 
it  must  storm.  I  am  glad  for  it  to  hap¬ 
pen  at  night,  for  then  I  know  that  the 
chickens  are  sheltered,  and  the  larger 
creatures  can  be  if  they  wish.  (And 
Bella  does  wish.)  Luckily,  there  has 
always  been  a  slackening  of  downpour  at 
feeding  time,  hut  nobody  should  tackle  a 
job  like  this  without  boots  and  a  slicker, 
and  I  want  a  waterproof  hat,  too.  We 
have  had  so  anucli  telephone  trouble  all 
Summer,  but  the  worst  was  when  a  power 
line  about  a  mile  away  fell  across  some 
of  the  telephone  lines,  and  several  houses 
were  fired  thereby,  mostly  inside,  around 
the  telephone  boxes ;  hut  here,  the  wires 
were  burned  off  and  the  corner  of  the 
house  charred,  outside.  Such  a  thing 
happens  but  seldom,  but  it  might  easily 
be  serious.  We  were  among  the  first  to 
thrash,  and  it  was  a  poor  harvest,  but 
there  are  acres  and  acres  of  wheat — or 
something — still  out;  the  shocks  look 
black  and  rotten,  from  the  road,  and  I 
hear  that  the  wheat  is  sprouting.  I  don’t 
see  how  the  owners  can  make  anything 
on  that  crop.  e.  m.  c. 
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bow  contains  the  new,  vital  element 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 


Sunlight  for  your  hens,  every  day  in  the  year  —  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  effect  as  that  produced  by  Spring  Sunshine 


Eight  ways  to  greater  poultry  profits  through  this  new  and  vital  element — (l)  More  eggs  through  the 
year,  and  at  the  seasons  when  they  bring  the  highestprices*  (2)  Better  average  of  large  eggs*  Minimized 
loss  from  undersized  eggs*  (3)  Stronger  shells*  Less  loss  from  breakage*  (4)  Healthy  flocks*  High  resist* 
ance  to  roup,  white  diarrhea,  chicken  pox  and  tuberculosis.  (5)  Low  mortality  of  both  grown  birds 
and  chicks.  (6)  More  hatchable  eggs,  larger  hatches*  (7)  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and  grow. 
(8)  Better  sale  of  eggs  because  of  year-round  springtime  freshness,  palatability  and  high  food  value* 


The  introduction  of  Cod 
Liver  Meal  intoFul-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  has  been  under 
investigation  and  test  by 
our  Poultry  Service  De¬ 
partment  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  past  ten 
months  have  been  given 
over  to  practical  tests  on 
our  own  experiment  farm 
at  Libertyville,  Illinois. 

These  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  separating  our 
flocks  into  three  divisions 
— the  first  fed  on  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash  (with 
nothing  added);  the  sec¬ 
ond  fed  on  Ful-O-Pep 
with  cod  liver  oil  added; 
and  the  third  fed  on  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash  with 
Cod  Liver  Meal. 

The  pens  fed  on  Ful-O- 

Pep  plus  Cod  Liver  Meal 


showed  such  a  marked 
improvement  in  so  many 
ways  as  finally  to  deter¬ 
mine  our  course  in  add¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Meal  to 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 
Every  bag  of  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  is  now  made 
with  this  vital  element. 

Effect  on  the  Hens 

Flocks  fed  on  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  with  Cod 
Liver  Meal  show  a  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  robust 
health,  bright  red  combs, 
soft  skin,  smooth  feath¬ 
ers— and  a  marked  re¬ 
sistance  to  most  poultry 
troubles.  The  hen's  egg 
production  naturally  is 
more  even  and  sustained 
over  a  longer  period  and 
consequently  greater. 

Effect  on  the  Eggs 

Flocks  fed  on  Ful-O- 
Pep  containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal  not  only 
average  more  eggs, 
but  larger  eggs — be¬ 
cause  of  the  extremely 
small  percentage  of  un¬ 


dersized  eggs.  Also,  the 
hen’s  improved  assimi¬ 
lation  of  minerals  results 
in  much  smoother, 
stronger- shelled  eggs  — 
greatly  reducing  loss 
from  breakage.  Further, 
the  sunlight  element  is 
transmitted  to  the  egg  it¬ 
self,  giving  at  all  seasons 
very  much  the  same 
flavor  and  freshness  as 
springtime  eggs  —  as  well 
as  the  higher  vitamin 
content  and  more  con¬ 
stant  nutritive  value.  A 
much  better  food  for 
growing  children. 

Effect  on  the  Chicks 

In  addition  to  the  sun¬ 
light  factor  in  Cod  Liver 
Meal,  something  is  trans¬ 
mitted  which  results  in 
more  hatchable  eggs, 
larger  hatches  and 
more  vigorous 
chicks .  Also  the  danger 
of  white  diarrhea  and 
many  other  poultry 
troubles  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 


Every  Poultry  Raiser 
Will  Wish  to  Try 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  M ash 
With  This  New 
Sunlight  Element 

The  thousands  of  users 
of  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
will  be  glad  to  realize  that 
this  is  the  same  famous 
mash,  made  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  but  with 
Cod  Liver  Meal  added. 
Its  low  cost  will  surprise 
you.  Some  good  dealer 
near  you  sells  the  Ful- 
O-Pep  line  of  feeds.  He 
can  supply  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
POULTRY  BOOK 

Just  Out— It’s  Free! 

The  Quaker  Oate  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company’s  Ful-O- 
Pep  Experiment  Farm  at  Libertyville, 
Ill.,  where  practical  tests  for  improving 
Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  are  conducted. 


Some  of  the  model  poultry  houses  on 
this  test  farm,  in  which  pens  are  being 
constantly  tested. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  con¬ 
taining  Cod  Liver 
Oil  and  Meal,  first 
sixweeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 

f  rom  second  to  sixth 
week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 

containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal  from  the 
sixth  week  through 
five  months 


i - < 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

119  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Please  send  new  poultry  book  with  full  information 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  with  Cod  Liver  Meal  and 
I  how  to  feed  it. 

]  Name .  ....  i 

Address . 


L 


Dealer’s  Name . 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick 

Feed  from  the  sixth 
week  to  the  fifth 
month 


Begin  feeding  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal  at  fifth 
month  and  feed  all 
year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 

from  the  sixth 
month  on 
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Countrywide  Situation 

UNSETTLED  MARKETS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCE; 

POTATO  outlook;  interesting. 

For  farm  products  in  general  the  situa¬ 
tion  still  may  be  described  as  a  time  of 
fairly  high  average  prices.  Some  lines 
are  going  up  and  some  going  down,  but 
the  general  level  remains  above  that  of 
last  year. 

Sharp  fluctuations  in  the  grain  market, 
in  cotton,  and  in  the  live  stock  market 
and  the  upward  rush  of  potato  prices  are 
the  most  striking  features.  On  the  whole 
the  recent  trend  has  continued  downward 
on  grain,  feed,  cotton, '  and  live  stock, 
and  upward  on  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts.  liay,  and  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  great  staples 
selling  below  last  season  on  account  of 
the  large  crop  and  heavy  early  marketing, 
but  cotton  still  sells  near  20  cents  and  on 
account  of  the  good  demand  the  outlook 
seems  favorable. 

Live  stock  is  still  in  very  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  because  of  active  marketing  from  the 
West.  The  market  has  done  fairly  well 
considering  the  great  supply  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Many  owners,  looking  ahead,  pre¬ 
fer  to  sell  out  neither  their  grain  nor 
live  stock,  but  are  feeding  their  light 
animals  with  low  priced  corn  to  make 
heavyweights.  They  are  hoping,  of  course, 
that  the  live  stock  market  will  at  least 
hold  somewhere  near  recent  levels  and 
this  seems  likely  in  view  of  the  moderate 
numbers  of  live  stock  reported  on  farms. 
more  poultry  coming 

Poultry  supplies  are  increasing  as  the 
holiday  season  draws  near  but  demand 
has  continued  good  and  prices  have  held. 
Fowls  and  roasting  chickens  are  the  most 
important  features  of  recent  shipments. 
The  live  poultry  market  has  tended  up¬ 
ward  in  price,  likewise  fresh  eggs.  The 
grain  market  'has  been  tending  lower  ow¬ 
ing  to  heavy  receipts  of  wheat  and  corn. 
Some  kinds  of  wheat  were  not  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  home,  mar¬ 
kets  and  these  have  been  going  up,  but 
soft  wheat  has  tended  lower,  owing  to 
limited  demand  from  the  flour  mills.  A 
year  ago  many  of  the  country  dealers 
were  hanging  up  signs  like  “$1.50  paid  for 
wheat  here,”  and  the  same  signs  are  to 
be  seen  now  in  some  wheat  sections  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

Good  fresh  made  butter  is  certainly  in 
light  supply  and  the  reserves  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  are  not  much  more  than  average.  The 
situation  looks  good  for  those  with  butter 
to  sell,  although  the  price  is  10  to  15c 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  If  it  went  much 
higher,  imports  might  be  attracted  from 
Holland  or  Denmark.  The  cheese  trade 
is  fairly  active,  production  light,  storage 
stock  moderate  in  quantity,  and  no  special 
change  in  the  situation  expected.  Owing 
to  the  light  hay  crop,  dairymen  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  Winter  of  rather  high-cost 
production,  but  ta  great  deal  of  corn 
silage  was  put  up  and  feeding  grains  are 
likely  to  be  fairly  reasonable  in  price, 
especially  oats,  cottonseed  and  the  corn 
products. 

.  NEW  SEASON  STARTS 

Before  the  old  season  is  done,  the  new 
truck  season  is  underway  in  the  tip  ends 
of  the  southern  region.  Texas  Winter 
crops  are  moving  to  market.  California 
always  has  a  new  line  of  something  ready 
to  ship  and  is  marketing  considerable  new 
lettuce  now,  besides  plenty  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  season's,  produce.  Florida  will  be 
shipping  new  vegetables  and  fruit  all 
Winter  but  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
to  be  the  great  features  for  the  present. 
First  .shipments  of  oranges  brought  $S  or 
more  a  box  in  the  North.  They  wrere  noi 
so  green  as  the  early  ones  have  been 
usually,  thanks  to  the  working  of  the  new 
State  green  fruit  law7,  which  provides  for 
inspection  of  shipments  and  destruction 
of  unripe  lots.  Some  years  the  early 
trade  has  been' hurt  by  oranges  or  grape¬ 
fruit  not  fit  to  eat.  California  has  been 
doing  such  inspection  and  regulation 
work  for  some  time.  It  pays  in  the  long- 
run  to  treat  the  consumer  right. 

California  is  still  shipping  grapes  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  cars  a  day.  This  one 
State  has  shipped  wrell  over  50,000  cars, 
with  some  thousands  more  to  come.  The 
California  grape  movement  is  about  equal, 
to  the  apple  movement  from  the  whole 
barrel  shipping  region  comprising  30 
States,  mostly  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Western  grapes  have  been  cheaper  than 
eastern.  While  eastern  growers  were  get¬ 
ting  over  $100  a  ton  for  packed  Concords, 
California  people  wrere  selling  grapes  at 
less  than  half  that  price.  The- grape  crop 
in  the  East  is  now  mostly  harvested.  It 
was  generally  not  over  half  a  crop  but 
quality  wrns  good  and  the  price  went  far 
to  make  up  for  the  light  production. 
booming  potato  markets 

Conditions  are  serious  in  the  gregt  po¬ 
tato  sections  of  New  Brunswick  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  the  last  of  October.  Heavy 
rains  for  three  weeks  stopped  the  work  of 
digging.  Potatoes  in  some  districts  have 
been  afloat  in  the  fields."  The  moisture 
brought  on  more  decay.  In  certain  ai’eas 
it  is  declared  that  more  than  half  the  po¬ 
tatoes  being  dug  are  diseased  in  some 
wra,v.  Such  conditions  together  with  less 
land  in  potatoes  this  year,  may  lead  to 
serious  shortage  in  New  Brunswick  mar¬ 
kets.  Prices  went  up  about  $1  a  barrel 
during  October.  Farmers  were  getting 
$2.50  a  barrel  and  the  city  price  was  $4. 
w’hile  some  dealers  predicted  the  price 


would  go  up  to  $7.  All  this  does  not 
look  like  severe  competition  of  Eastern 
Canadian  potatoes  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  ’States  this  season. 

Earlier  in  the  year  complaints  wrere 
mostly  of  drouth.  Lately  it  is  too  much 
rain  that  has  made  trouble  by  hindering 
curing  of  corn,  causing  serious  damage  to 
field  beans,  starting  some  scab  on  apples, 
and  a  great  deal  of  blight  and  rot  on 
eastern  potatoes  and  celery.  That  is  one 
reason  the  prices  of  the  last  two  crops 
have  been  going  up.  We  will  learn  how- 
great  was  the  injury  soon  when  the  No¬ 
vember  reports  are  out.  Some  potatoes 
were  frozen  last  week  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  In  Maine,-  potatoes  have  been 
selling  above  $3  per  100  lbs.  and  well 
above  that  level  in  New-  York  City  and 
other  markets.  Every  sign  points  to  one 
of  the  lightest  potato  supplies  in  recent 
years  in  the  East.  The  good  crop  in  the 
Far  West  will  help  ease  the  situation,  but 
even  there  some  recent  damage  is  report¬ 
ed  by  freezing. 

WIIY  PRICES  RISE 

In  Western  New  York  it  appears  from 
telephone  reports,  received  from  scores 
of  large  growers  that  more  than  half  the 
potatoes  w-ere  still  undug  near  the  end  of 
October  and  an  acreage  of  one-fifth  of 
those  in  the  ground  were  affected  by  rot. 
Fields  that  had  been  well  sprayed  for 
blight  w-ere  not  much  affected,  but  some 
unsprayed  fields  on  low-,  wet  land  were, 
hardly  worth  digging.  Buyers  are  active* 
with  motor  trucks,  picking  up  sound 
stock  at  $1.‘50  per  bushel— some  farmers 
are  holding  for  $2.  No  freezing  in  New 
York  as  yet,  but  weather  acts  as  if  Win¬ 
ter  is  near.  Potato  prices  are  higher 
than  in  the  Fall  of  1919,  that  year  of  the 
terrific  boom  in  potatoes  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  went  up  to  $8  per  100  lbs.  by  Spring. 

The  same  conditions  that  damaged  po¬ 
tatoes  and  root  crops  on  low-  land  have 


Eggs  Shaking  in  Shell 

Can  you  tell  me  how-  old  an  egg  must 
be  to  shake  in  the  shell?  I  bought  some 
eggs  from  my  neighbor,  and  they  shook 
in  the  shell.  He  says  they  are  strictly 
fresh.  p.  j.  c. 

Eggs  will  shake  in  the  shell  when  they 
have  become  sufficiently  evaporated,  but 
the  length  of  time  required  for  this 
evaporation  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  eggs  are  kept.  If  held 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  or  with  a  current 
of  air  passing  over  them  -they  will  evap¬ 
orate  more  rapidly  than  when  kept  in  a 
cool,  moist  atmosphere,  as  in  a’  cellar. 
Eggs  may  be  so  roughly  handled  as  to 
break  the  air  cell  Avithin  them  and  re¬ 
lease  the  air  bubble,  in  which  case  they 
mav  shake.  Shaking,  therefore,  cannot 
be  considered  a  test  of  age;  a  good  egg 
may  shake,  a  sufficiently  bad  one  certain¬ 
ly  will.  Test  eggs  by  holding  them  before 
a  light,  enclosing  them  so  that  the  light 
will  shine  through.  Use  a  knot  hole  in 
the  barn  door,  if  you  have  a  barn  door 
with  a  knot  hole  in  it.  A  strictly  fresh 
egg  has  a  very  small  air  bubble  in  one 
end,  as  small  or  smaller  tffian  a  dime.  The 
older  the  egg,  the  larger  this  air  cell  will 
be.  To  ascertain  just  how  large  it  should 
be,  test  several  eggs  that  you  know  to 
have  been  newly  laid  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  large  the  air  cell  of  a  strictly 
fresh  egg  is.  If  you  w-isli  to  do  this  in 
the  evening,  roll  up  a  sheet  of  heavy  pa- 
pear  into  a  ‘tube  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  or  use  a  cardboard  mailing  tube. 
Hold  the  egg  against  the  end  of  this  tube 
and  betw-een  it  and  a  strong  light.  Look 
through  the  tube.  Remember,  hoAvever, 
that  an  evaporated  egg  is  not  necessarily 
a  rotten  egg,  though  the  more  fully 
evaporated  it  is  'the  more  open  it  lays  it¬ 
self  to  suspicion.  m.  b.  d. 


softened  a  part  of  the  onion  production, 
reducing  the  proportion  fit  for  long  stor¬ 
age.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth  higher 
than  last  season  and  the  general  expec¬ 
tation  is  that  about  this  level  will  prevail 
for  some  time  to  come  with  higher  mar¬ 
kets  perhaps  when  the  supply  is  wholly 
from  storage. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  eastern  and  mid¬ 
dle  States  is  almost  the  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son  in  estimated  quantity.  There  are  a 
few  more  far  western  apples  but  these 
to  some  extent,  are  in  a  separate  class. 
It  is  a  year  of  good  Baldwins  and  plenty 
of  them,  but  not  so  many  Greenings  and 
less  of  Yorks.  Staymans,  Ben  Davis  and 
other  southern  and  southAvestern  varie¬ 
ties.  Demand  is  active  and  the  export 
trade  is  good.  It  is  hard  to  see’  from 
present  information  why  Baldwins  and 
the  apple  market  in  general  should  not 
go  about  as  high  as  last  season,  g.  b.  f. 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  T«RLDv 

barred  rnri/rDnc 
ply.  rock  lUllltiKCLa 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’  malethat  siredCAN  ADA’S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase 
inlaying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGOS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J.  W.  PARKS.  Bo.  Y.  Altoona,  Pa. 


Leslie r’s  Laying  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Vigorous  Cockerels .  ®3  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland.  Pa. 


Chicks  for  Early  Broilers 


Pullets  with  Colds;  Damage 
for  Driving  Accident 


Weekly  hatches  of  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  Jan.  4th.  Ali  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


1-  A  few  days  ago  some  pullets  started 
making  a  noise  something  like  snapping 
their  beaks,  and  now  some  of  them  luiA-e 
catarrh.  When  breathing  they  make  a 
noise  just  as  if  they  had  a  cold ;  also 
they  wink  their  eyes.  They  have  free 
range,  all  the  grain  they  could  eat  and  a 
little  mash.  'Could  you  give  me  the  cause 
and  cure  for  this?  2.  Last  December  my 
boy  AA-as  coming  from  the  blacksmith;  it 
was  5:15  p.  m. ;  he  did  not  have  a  lamp, 
but  it  still  was  light  enough  to  see  a 
good  distance  away.  Some  autos  were 
not  lighted  yet ;  he  was  on  his  extreme 
right,  only  tAvo  side  except  were  on  the 
concrete  road,  and  the  other  side  was  off 
the  road.  A  car  hit  him  coming  from 
the  back,  but  the  wagon  on  the  right  side 
broke  an  axle,  spring,  etc.,  horse  ran 
away,  making  more  damage  to  wagon, 

,  tore  harness  all  up ;  boy  was  thrown 
about  15  ff.  away ;  was  hurt  and  is  still 
sick.  He  .was  16  years  old  ;  lias  Avitnesses, 
also  license  number  of  car  and  name  of 
driver.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  some¬ 
thing  if  I  started  suit  against  him? 

3.  For  what  price  can  I  buy  a  good 
liorse  from  farmer  or  breeder,  what  they 
call  chunks?  b.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  These  pullets  evidently  are  suffering 
from  colds,  which  may  develop  into  roup 
if  the  germs  of  that  disease  become  im¬ 
planted  upon  the  present  trouble.  Give 
the  pullets,  clean  dry  quarters,  where 
they  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
air  but  will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts 
AA-hile  upon  their  perches.  If  kept  under 
healthful  conditions,  pullets  should  re¬ 
cover  from  “Fall  colds”  as  humans  do, 
but  these  colds  predispose  to  more  serious 
troubles  if  birds  are  closely  confined  in 
dark  or  dirty  quarters  or  exposed  to  dis¬ 
ease  carried  by  other  fowls. 

2.  A  good  lawyer  should  be  consulted 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  suit  for  damages 
against  the  driver  who  ran  into  your 
boy’s  Avagon.  If  the  boy  was  at  fault 
in  hot  carrying  a  light  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  hours,  your  case  would  probably  be 
very  much  weakened. 

3.  The  price  of  horses  varies  too  much 
to  enable  us  to  say  what  a  “chunk” 
would  cost  you.  We  might  guess  from 
$150  to  $200.  if  you  get  a  good  one,  but 
there  are  Fords  and  Rolls-Royces  among 
horses  and  you  are  likely  to  pay  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  lucky  if  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  you  pay  for  are  discoverable  after 
the  horse  comes  into  your  possession. 

M.  B.  D. 


300  YEARLING  HENS 

for  November  delivery,  the  best  of  1200.  1200 

culled  from  June  to  Deo.  until  300  will  be  left. 

HOOVER  BROS.  Hill  AM,  OHIO 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

|50  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  f,^1 

wu  laying  stock.  Price,  *2  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C  O.  II.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  &4  each.  W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 


10  ps.rcbw.d  Leghorn  Cockerels  Hatched 

at  #2  ea.  AIsol  S  heavy-weight  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  at 
S3  and  35  each.  CYRIL  HORAN  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels  Poultry  Farms  Stock. 

200-egg  strain,  hatched  April  15tli  last.  AVell  developed, 
fine  birds,  $8,50  each.  J.  B.  HUNTER  Allendale.  N.  J. 


r„_  P.l.  lOO  White  LEGHORN  Yearling 

rOr  bale  or  exchange  Hens.  Wanted  Hogs  or  Sheep. 

A.  O.  CHAPIN  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


NEARLY  Pnllntc  400  S.  C.  W. 
RE  Alt  Y -l  O-LAY  A  1111(719  LEGHORN  S 

314  Strain,  $1.50  ea.  Oroft  Poultry  Farms  Hurt,  N.  Y. 


E  ft  ft  Selected  White  UCUC  AVyckoff -Ferris strains,  $1.50 
evil  Leghorn  Yearling  ntllO  each.  Late  nroulters;  some 
Still  laying.  II.  0.  FOXTON,  It.  O.  No.  4,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Owen  farm  strain.  Bred  only  from  heavy  layers  of 
superior  shape  and  color.  Fit  for  show  ring.  Will 
sell  entire  flock  of  23  pullets— 3  cockerels — 25  hens 
and  2  cocks  at  8S5  apiece.  Many  worth  from  S25-S50. 
Till  O.  de  LAPOI1TE  RUinebeck,  New  York 


rvYDIi  D  I  DCnC  Pullets  1  Cockerels  $5.00 
U/iKIV  K.  1.  KEW3  $2.00  |  8  for  $10.00 

Prize  winners,  record  layers.  Mrs.  P.  Hardaway,  Brandenburg, Ky. 


Rarrorl  T?  rhr'tc  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 
DallCU  IVL/Liva  cockerels,  March,  April. Large 
birds.  Rock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  natch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach.  N.Y. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  lmonth;  sold  by  millions. 
'  Make  money  breeding  them.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  on  three  months'  trial  our  famous 
breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Est.  25  yrs. 
Write  now-  for  big, color-printed  freebook 
How  toMakeMoney  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hires'  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 


MAMMOTH  i-ii  _ -m  All  Ages. 

WHITE  I  lll*|dr£>'\7^1  MRS.  WM.  THOMPSON 
HOLLAND  ■■■  Jf  &  It.  1,  Maya  Landing,  N.  J. 


Fnr  Qoln  Mammoth  TnrbOU{,  Pino  Breeding  Stock. 
TUI  Odlti  Bronze  I  UfKCjo  Mrs.  H.  Meier  Coxsackie.  N.Y. 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  TIIDVCVC 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauge.LongIsland.N.Y  I  UllhC  I  O 


WHITE  fiCCCC  Large,  fancy,  either  sex,  $4  each. 

EMBDEN  UCCOC  Otis  Bryanl  Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  Rodman,  N.  ¥• 


Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAPS 

are  made  for  pohltrymen  who  demand  absolute 
quality  in  the  feed  they-  use.  Diamond  Pick 
Scraps  are  made  in  our -own  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant  rigid  inspection.  Con¬ 
tain  only  selected  meat  and  bone,  fresh,  sweeti 
clean.  No  dead  or  tainted  stock,  no  hotel  gar¬ 
bage.  no  fish,  no  tankage  or  filler,  no  glass,  iron 
or  foreign  substances.  Thoroughly  cooked  in 
our  patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing  with 
mash.  Appetizing,  safe,  wholesome. 

Contains  45%  to  50%  protein — ample  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  practically  no  fibre— sweet,  clean, 
fresh  and  guaranteed.  Try  Diamond'Pick  and 
judge  it  by  results.  Get  it  from  your  dealer — 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  then  send  for  100  lbs. 

TRIAL  BAG,  Freight  Paid.  $3.50 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  only. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-146A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J* 
FEED  DEALERS 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction  ;  large 
coal  capacity;  non-clinker 
and  bottom  draft 
;  improved  ther¬ 
mostats;  slide  for  cleaning 
smoke  flue.  The  MAGIC  is 
positively  chill-proof  ;  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  pro- 
lit  Sold  on  30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
ACENTR  UU  ANTpn  Write  for  particulars  about 
1  **  I  GU.  our  now  roof  pipe.  A  won¬ 

derful  invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.  301  Peunington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 


Bone  Cutter 


MANN'S  KSSS 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

»  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Milford,  Mass. 


‘American  Poultry  Journal 


18&Sgi§§jEa  Oldest.  Largest  and  Best 

WjgBjjf  A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

WW  All  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re- 
,  ceived  before  Dec.  Slat  will  be  entered  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct  . 
Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  be  mailed 
without  extra  cost.  Order  today  and  ffet  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

Averages  over  100  pagrea  l>er  issue.  Telia  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  ogg  Droduction;  how  to  hateh 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  1 months  trial  fubjicr’Pt’op  25c. 

American  Poultry  Journals  16-523-PtymoMlli-CtpA_Chica|;o 


Make  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  Itl  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  140pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  <)C«  Booklet  "How  the 

Coin  or  Stamps  ZJv  Hens  Helped  Etua 
Our  Farm"  free  with  year's  subscription  at  $1.00; 
8  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  get  bifir  current  issue. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris,  111. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  than  other 
brands.  Makes  large  poultry  profits.  Send  dealer’s 
nAme  and  $3.50  for  SAMPLE  100-lb.  bag.  “MAKING 
HENS  FAY”— FREE. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Co..  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


Ul 


LAN  Si0-  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  egi 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60  ,  Indianapolis.  Ir 


Used  Incubator 


Wishbone  4800  double  deck,  first 
class  condition.  Sell  cheap. 
Clarence  C:  Alien  Seaford,  Del. 


Sr  W  IFGHAPIXI  YEARLING  HENS,  tra 
•  L.  IV.LLUnunil  nested,  $1.25  ea.  W.  Lei 
horn  Pullets,  $2.50  ea.  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ar 
Cockerels  from  Hens  that  took  First  Prize  New  Yo; 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest  1924. 

‘  “~RNr” 


R.  BERNER 


ROSCOE,  N. 


BABY  CH ICKS  Big d  I s eo u n t 

■  Jiyn,UIVOnow  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbom’s  H»tehery.  349  Mam  St,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


50 te„T8“Wd  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

April  hatched  large  well  developed  birds,  $6,97.60  and 
$10  each.  Mountain  View  Farm  K.  2  1’latnDeld,  K.  i 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


White  Wyandottes 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN,Whlte  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


StIIS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  «8?SSWSf.. 

Also  non-cei  tified  cockerels,  Member  N.Y.S.C.P.C.A.  Inc. 

Eusner’t*  Poultry  Farm  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  bookingorders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Trapnoaled  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous  breeders.  Cocker- 
■  els.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-N.  Milford,  N.  H. 


onnn  w  L.  PULLETS  and  YEARLINGS 
£UUU  Free  range.  Jas.  Porter  Waverly,  N.Y. 


PHI  I  ETC  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  production  bred, 
r  U  LLL  I  O  range  grown,  4  mos.  old,  $1.60  ea.  Older  $1.76 
each.  FRED  HE l:FU  Sajrtlle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  mummm*"  m.L.y,. 


S.  G.  Minorca 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS.  Pure  bred 
Stock.  Will  is  Northrop,  Prattsburg,  N.Y. 


LINE 


You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
biy  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  Heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use."  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made 
Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  Lake  hens  lay  their  best,' in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plane  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putham  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  Keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Hums  a  month  without  trimming  or  Jilting. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  ABk  your  dealer  or  send 
me  ids  name  and? *2.50, and  get  Galvanized  Steel  Stove,  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  prefer  pure  Aluminum,  send  *3.50.  It  not 
satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  monev. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1164-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


250  Post 
—  Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  frorn 
the  sea  !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
68-60#  Protein— 6-10%  fats— 20#  Minerals— less  than 
1%  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  llesh— Egg  stimulator 
—Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 
CHARLES  M.  8TRUVEN  -fc  CO. 

1 1 4<>0  8o.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Mfl. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminate*  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderfol  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  froe.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  ie  different— better— more  e- 

conomlcal-more  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Resultamar- 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty  o  Writ®  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offers 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
eat  i  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Send  for  the  free  booklet 
and  samples. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  . - 

i-  s  »1  * 

Town . 


Bcrgen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  10,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  F'ms,  Tenn .  7  1258 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  47  2966 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del.. . ■••... . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y... . 

Thos.  B.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  27 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  28  3061 

The  Barred  Rock  Chicken  Fm,  iN.  J. . .  29  2653 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 


36  3214 
26  2992 

2850 


_  55  3198 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  Nl  J .  34  3114 

15  2315 
6  1306 


Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . 

S.  T.  0.  Fm,  N.  J... . . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  45  3075 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  16  2060 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . .  15  2285 

Oktusha  Fm,  Ohio. . .  9  1319 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  30  2373 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  34  3266 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  35  2996 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds 


The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  35 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J .  46 

H.  A.  Robinson,  Pa .  31 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


19 

4 


Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . .  16 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  11 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa .  28 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  31 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  2 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  66 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  46 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  23 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  4 

Cedar  Grove  Pm,  N.  J .  12 

Elgenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J 

C.  ;L.  Flaceus,  Pa . . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  63 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J . .  17 

Arnold  Fm,  N.  J.. 

Ameling  F'ms,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J 


29 

20 

8 


37 

25 

15 


P  oultry  Advocate  tr  !al  25c 

Oiir  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by- expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
!S6c  today  for  18  mos.  trial  or  only  *1  for  l  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


i  that  tells  about 

Feeding  Minerals 

Why  do  hens  require 
LIME  and  PHOS¬ 
PHORUS  ?  What  are 
the  cheapest  sources  of 
these  minerals?  How 
can  feed  bills  be  cut  by 
feeding  minerals? 

,y  The  answer  to  these  and 

other  questions  is  given  in 
1  a  booklet  we’ll  send  you 
FREE. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 

supplies  both  LIME  and  PHOSPHORUS 

to  the  system  as  well  as  grinding  the  food. 

Used  by.  thousands  of  poultrymen. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 


Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  44 

Bantu’s  Ii.  S.  L.  Fra,  JST.  Y .  29 

Hoehn  Fm,  ’  N.  Y. . . . . . . . .  19 

L.  0.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  52 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.  Wash .  51 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm.',  N.  J . . .  9 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  38 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  17 

S.  Fish  grand  &  Sons,  N.  J . .  62 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley.  Mich .  57 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del.. . . .  32 

Karol's  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J . . . V..'"  5 

Circle  (W)  Pm,  Ohio. . , . . .  9 

FVed  Alarquardt,  N.  J . .  5 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  20 

D.  A.  Williams.  N.  Y. . . .  34 

Ruggiero  Bros,  N.  J. .  7 

Harry  \N.  Conner,  N.  J . .  21 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  3 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  27 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . . .  41 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J. .  . . . . . .  28 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  11 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa... . 41 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Pm.  N.  J .  24 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  3 

Associated  Fms,  Pa .  23 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  37 

Spring  Ijake  Fm,  N.  J . .  12 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  27 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  6 

ILixon  &  Spoolstn*  N.  J .  0 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  2 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  4 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  14 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . .  41 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  13 

E.  C.  Laude'nberger,  N.  J .  15 

21 

9 

42 

24 

25 
32 


Marquis  Pltry  , Fm,  N.  J. 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J. . 
Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J. ............ . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio. 


Sunny-Hill,  N.  J .  U 

A.  F.  Matbes,  N.  J .  13 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . .  . .  25 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  33 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  30 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa..: .  27 

Culmor, Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  5 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  39 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  15 

S.  C.  Anconas 

W.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  18 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  27 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  50 

P.ig  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  24 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine.... .  45 

Mottled  Hcudans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  5 


2614 

2970 

2799 

2772 

1829 

2805 
2807 
3437 
3580 

2806 
4018 
3901 
3214 
3169 
3484 
2736 
2886 
3370 
3411 
2193 
3465 
3088 
3361 
3222 
3013 
3027 
3105 
3H33 
2885 

2903 
2518 
3397 
35,25 

2904 
1605 
3153 
2526 
2936 
3049 
2717 
2627 
2056 
3044 
2766 
3352 
2481 
3171 
3210 
3090 
2816 
3495 
2730 
2989 
2995 
2891 
3092 
3120 
3296 
3606 
2677 
3226 
2710 
2558 
3419 
3142 
3712 
2841 
2924 
3253 
3388 
3071 
2779 
3020 
1104 
3283 

2534 

2248 

2962 

1453 

1182 

1519 

1936 


Tot 


al  .  2515  284004 


Lumber  for  Henhouse 

I  am  going  to  build  a  henhouse  20  ft. 
deep  and  100  ft.  long  for  500  layers. 
Would'  you  give  dimensions  of  the  lumber 
it  will  require  for  such  a  house?  I 
would  like  0x6  sills.  F.  S. 

Dixfield,  Me. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lumber  used  in 
building  a  poultry-house  will  depend  upon 
the  style  of  the  building.  In  general, 
sills  are  made  from  either  2x4  in.  stuff  or 
2x6,  the  former  usually  being  sufficiently 
stiff  as  the  sills  are  supported  upon  walls. 
Posts,  if  used,  may  he  4x4.  plates  are 
ordinarily  2x4  and  rafters  2x4,  2x5  or 
2x6,  depending  upon  their  length  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  center  sup¬ 
port.  Side  walls  are  made  from  any  kind 
of  lumber  preferred,  %-in.  matched  stuff 
placed  vertically  from  sill  to  plate  or  one 
of  the  standard  forms  of  siding  over 
board  sheathing  are  commonly  used.  Nov¬ 
elty  siding  may  he  used  attached  directly 
to  2x4  studding,  with  or  without  inside 
sheathing.  As  there  is  no  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  type  of  building,  there 
are  no  standard  dimensions  for  lumber, 
these  being  those  suited  to  the  building 
constructed,  such  as  any  carpenter  would 
advise  for  a  building  of  the  size  and  type 
under  consideration.  M.  b.  d. 


Odorless  —  Sanitary 

Scratching  Litter 

AMERICAN  Peat  has  a  marvelous  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture  and  odors.  It  is  clean  and  dry  —  safeguards  your 
birds  against  cold  and  roup  and  your  buildings  against  the 
fire  hazard.  After  serving  all  winter  as  litter,  it  makea 
the  finest  fertilizer  for  flowers,  gardens,  lawns,  etc. 

100  Pound  Trial  Bag,  $1.60,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Write  for  free  folder  describing 
"  The  Litter  Supreme 

AMERICAN  PEAT  CO.,  Inc. 

17  East  45th  Street  Dept.  R  New  York  City 


American  Peat 

The  Litter  Supreme  ^ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


With  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment 

Clean  quarters — clean  nests — clean  feed — clean  water — that's  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big,  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultry  raisers  are  making  today.  Thousandsof  poultrymen  havefoundthatassoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don’t  you  do  the  same? 


Drew  Sanitary  Steel 
Nests  will  protect  your  , 
hens  from  lice  and  mites. 

—give  you  healthier  hens, 

—  higher  egg  production 
in  Winter  and  more  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder 
you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your 
feed  bill,— -Save  labor  and  get  more 
eggs. 


DREW 


The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
— Lamp  Heated — Water- 
er  will  care  for  150  hens 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
90  days  with  the  increase 
in  egg  production. 

The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 
keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 


Poultry  Book  FREE 

Drew  Line  Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
Poultry  Equipment  gBook  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 
use  to  get  the  biggest  profits,  — and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 


dealer.  Write  for  this 


Book  today. 


THE 


DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  1407 
Fort  Atkinson,  WIs.  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


(D-7) 


Better 
Poultry 
Equipment  11 
For  Less  Money 


Keep 
poultry 
free  from 
round  worms 

[CB.PBRANDS1 

PULVERIZED  /tesfi 
TOBACCO-  1 

POWDER 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  C.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO- 
RACOO  POWDER  with  your  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of1  O.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  O.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  in  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50%  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roosts  or  in  nests  O.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
100-lbs.  bag  $4  f.o.b  Lancaster,  I'a.  Send 
$1  and  we  will  ship  you  postpaid  a  10-lb 
trial  package. 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 

Lancaster  :  :  Pennsylvania 


Make  MoneV  Hatching  Chick? 


Thousands  are  doing  it  with  Hall  Hatchers 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  embody  correct  principles  of  temperature, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  They  are  built  in  a  modern  factory,  noted  for  fine  cabinet 
work;  and  are  backed  by  30  years’  of  hatcher-building  experience.  Your  money 
will  earn  certain  profits  when  invested  in  the  dependable  Hall  machines.  We  can 
save  you  money,  too,  on  the  first  cost,  due  to  new  economies  and  large  produc¬ 
tion.  Your  choice  of  one,  two  or  three-deck  models;  equipped,  when  desired, 
with  Hall  Mechanical  Turning  Trays. 

Self-Regulating — Individual  Control 

Since  each  deck  has  its  own  complete  heating  and  regulating  systems,  the  eggs 
hatch  equally  well  on  any  deck.  Further,  each  compartment  may  be  handled 
as  a  unit.  You  can  have  many  lots  in  different  stages  of  incubation  when 
doing  custom  hatching,  If  you  now  own  a  one-deck  machine, 
add  a  Hall  deck  and  double  your  capacity. 

Before  buying  an  incubator,  thoroughly  investigate  the  old  reliable 
Hall.  Let  us  send  you  Catalog,  testimonials  and  prices.  Write  today. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  184,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


HALLpoultkv  equipment 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  he  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answe'red  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  never  spent  $1  more  willingly  in  my 
life.  w.  c.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

This  comes  from  a  man  who  has  had 
many  opportunities  to  test  the  value  of 
a  dollar  in  materials  and  service.  He 
pays  this  paper  a  very  great  compliment. 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  Olean 
Evening  Times ,  which  might  serve  as  a 
warning  to  many,  especially  to  those  in 
farming  communities,  where  these  “gen¬ 
tleman  tramps”  always  find  victims. 
These  fellows  getting  subscriptions  for 
magazines  to  help  them  through  college, 
have  traveled  these  parts  for  years,  and 
always  fleeced  the  unsuspecting  of  any¬ 
thing  from  50  cents  to  five  dollars. 

New  York.  w.  ir.  . 

The  Olean  paper  records  the  arrest 
of  a  subscription  faker  pretending  he 
was  selling  subscriptions  to  magazines  to 
“finance  a  college  course.”  There  may 
be  young  men  doing  subscription  work  for 
this  laudable  purpose,  but  the  rule  is 
such  subscription  agents  are  frauds.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  warned  the 
public  against  them. 

You  who  so  faithfully  are  on  the  job 
may  find  the  enclosed  from  Wrigley 
Pharmaceutical  0>.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
needs  publicity.  They  are  after  the  teeth 
as  well  as  the  cash.  Publish  them  and 
save  hard-earned  cash.  Is  this  the  Wrig¬ 
ley  of  chetving  gum  fame?  E.  L.  N. 

West  Virginia. 

The  stock  selling  proposition  enclosed 
has  previously  been  referred  to  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department.  It  has  all  the 
“earmarks”  of  the  promoter  of  worthless 
stocks,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  appeal 
to  indicate  that  the  stock  has  any  value. 
The  company  can  only  be  said  to  be  a 
prospect  at  best — and  there  is  the  er¬ 
roneous  suggestion  in  the  similarity  of 
names  that  it  is  a  promotion  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  chewing  gum  manufacturer  of  the 
same  name. 

'Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
this  firm,  and  see  if  I  can  get  my  $13 
back  from  the  Success  Sewing  System, 
Dong  Branch,  N.  J.  ?  I  have  been  cor¬ 
responding  since  July  1.  My  first  pay¬ 
ment  was  $3,  my  last  was  $10.  I  have 
received  nothing  to  work  on  in  this  time. 

I  have  written  in  a  kindly  way  asking 
why.  I  have  not  received  any  reply  to 
my  money.  I  can  get  no  reply.  If  it  is 
in  your  jurisdiction  please  come  to  my 
aid.  H.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  letters  of  the  Success  Sewing  Sys¬ 
tem  were  returned  with  the  information 
that  they  were  out  of  business,  but  we 
are  advised  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  that  a  fraud  order  was  issued  and 
the  postmaster  at  Dong  Branch  was  asked 
not  to  deliver  mail  to  the  concern,  nor 
to  pay  any  postal  money  orders.  It  is 
impossible  to  secure  the  return  of  any 
money  sent  prior  to  September  3,  but  the 
record  is  about  what  we  expect  from  the 
majority  of  the  work-at-home  schemes, 
and  we  urge  our  readers  to  look  up  the 
record  before  going  into  such  proposi¬ 
tions. 

Not  even  a  fraud  order  can  prevent  the 
Burnham  'Chemical  •Company  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  from  angling  for  more  money 
from  gullible  investors.  It  gets  about  this 
telltale  move  of  Uncle  Sam  branding  the 
proposition  as  one  investors  should  taboo, 
by  pleading  an  injustice  was  done  it.  This 
is  the  usual  sympathy  stunt  get-rich-quick 
schemers  employ — charging  that  the 
Government  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  large  financial  interests  to  choke  a 
good  thing  to  death.  All  of  this  is  tommy- 
rot.  Investors  who  credit  such  talk  will 
find  that  Uncle  Sam  is  concerned  only  in 
their  protection.  Stockholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  will  send  any  more  money  to 
this  concern  will  only  add  to  their  loss  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing  it.  —  Financial 
World. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  warned  its  readers  sev¬ 
eral  times  about  the  above  get-rich-quick 
enterprise.  Charging  the  Government 
with  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with 
financial  interests  is  the  old  trick  of  E. 
G.  Dewis.  It  was  reported  at  one  time 
that  Dewis  was  identified  with  the  Burn- 
barn  Chemical  Company. 
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What  right  has  any  company  to  send  j 
out  merchandise  through  the  mail  which 
has  not  been  ordered?  For  instance  I 
have  received  ties  from  the  Style  Neck¬ 
wear  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  They  were 
not  ordered  and  I  haven’t  even  undone 
them.  What  can  they  do  or  make  me  do 
about  them?  They  say  postage  is  inclosed 
for  their  return.  e.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  that  concerns  send¬ 
ing  out  merchandise  that  was  not  ordered 
in  this  way  are  violating  any  statute  or 
post  office  regulations.  But  the  ethics 
of  business  are  certainly  violated  and 
the  practice  has  become  a  nuisance  to 
farm  people.  The  only  way  to  stop  it 
is  to  make  it  unprofitable.  Make  no  use 
of  goods  received  in  this  way  and  refuse  . 
to  return  them.  Notify  the  sender  to 
come  and  get  the  articles. 

Will  you  advise  me  of  the  rating  of  the 
A.  O.  P.  A.,  Auto  Owners’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  313  Franklin  St.,  Reading. 
Pa.?  The  agent  called  here  today  to 
have  me  sign  up  for  the  season  of  3926 : 
camping  sites  and  tourists  accommo¬ 
dated.  Is  there  any  reliable  association 
I  could  list  in  for  a  reasonable  fee? 
This  A.  O.  P.  A.  wants  $15  to  list  my 
boarding-house.  MRS.  c.  E. 

Vermont. 

Here  is  another  “easy  money”  protec¬ 
tive  association.  You  pay  the  $15  and 
that  is  all.  This  association  seems  to  be 
patterned  after  a  Rochester  scheme  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  some  two  years 
ago.  A  large  number  paid  for  being  listed 
in  the  directory  and  a  sign.  The  directory 
was  got  out  but  %ve  never  heard  of  any¬ 
one  who  secured  any  trade  from  auto¬ 
mobile  travelers  as  a  result.  The  pro¬ 
moters  did  not  get  out  the  directory  the 
second  year.  This  scheme  is  a  first  cous¬ 
in  to  the  “service  contract”  frauds. 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  standing 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Dtd.,  has,  also  rating  of  the  Berry  Au¬ 
tomatic  Dubricators  Corporation?  i  have 
•shares  in  both.  I  bought  the  shares  from 
Hoshor,  Montanye  &  Co.,  15  Broad  St., 
New  York  City.  They  want  me  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  Ford  shares  for  the  Berry  Auto¬ 
matic  Dubricators  Corporation.'  They 
give  me  quite  a  good  price  for  them  but 
I  don’t  want  to  exchange  because  I  don’t 
know  what  standing  thev  both  have. 

New  York.  '  A.  M. 

lord  Motor  of  Canada  is  a  highly  pros¬ 
perous  concern.  These  “pirates  of  pro¬ 
motion  sold  the  bankers  shares  for 
nearly  double  the  market  price  at  the 
time.  Now  they  are  trying  to  induce 
their  victims  to  trade  the  Ford  Motor  of 
Canada  shares  which  have  a  substantial 
value  for  one  of  doubtful  value.  This 
plan  is  known  in  get-rich-quick  invest¬ 
ment  circles  as  “reloading.” 


Keep  the  story 

in  Kodak  pictures 

Thanksgiving  Day  —  volunteer  help  in 
the  barnyard,  hustle  and  bustle  in  the 
kitchen,  the  rest  of  the  folks  expected 
soon — is  a  big  day  for  Kodak  pictures. 

You’ll  find  the  fun  of  picture  making  matched 
only  by  the  pleasure  of  picture  keeping.  And  it’s 
all  so  easy  the  Kodak  way. 

On  your  next  trip  to  town  stop  at  your  Kodak 
dealer’s  and  get  ready  for  the  pictures  you’re  sure 
to  want. 

Autographic  Kodaks — $6.$0  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  “thrill”  of  a  “wild”  man  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  experienced  only  by  those 
who  are  fully  developed  functionally.  It 
is  the  “wild”  vitality  that  makes  super 
men.  _  If  you  want  to  feel  the  real  “thrill” 
of  living  and  functioning,  you  will  want 
the  “wild”  vitality  these  instructions  of¬ 
fer.  Why  not  get  the  utmost  out  of 
every  action  and  every  function?  Why 
not  make  life  a  real  joy,  a  real  thrill  and 
a  real  success?  Why  merely  “fumble” 
along  and  live  the  inferior  life?  No  one 
can  tell  what  nature  will  do  for  you 
through  this  process,  aeois  p.  swoboda. 

The  above  are  choice  morsels  conceived 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda. 
The  instructions  he  now  calls  “Swobod- 
ism.”  It  used  to  be  “conscious  evolu¬ 
tion.”  Swoboda  seems  to  be  at  his  wits’ 
end  to  coin  terms  and  phrases  to  lure  the 
public  into  his  easy  money  trap.  The 
public  cannot  be  fooled  indefinitely. 

We  have  referred  to  a  complaint  a 
shipper  had  against  B.  M.  DaBoube  & 
Company,  SOS  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  the  Eastern  Canners’  District 
Company,  304  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  We  are  now  advised  that  Mr.  Da¬ 
Boube  is  spending  a  vacation  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  prison  for  passing  worthless  checks. 
We  hope  that  his  sojourn  there  will 
teach  him  that  “Honesty  is  the  best  poli¬ 
cy.”  At  any  rate,  our  subscribers  will 
have  to  charge  their  cases  to  profit  and 
loss. 


“Papa,”  cried  little  Ethel,  running  into 
the  living-room  in  tears,  “a  man  knocked 
my  candy  out  of  my  hand.”  “Where  is 
he?”  demanded  her  father  angrily.  “I’ll 
fix  the  brute!”  “I  don’t  know, 'but  his 
automobile  is  up  on  Mabel  Johnson’s 
porch  and  half  way  through  the  front  of 
the  house.’* — American  Degion  Weekly. 


OU  have  only  to  load  the  holes 
and  fire  one  charge  by  the  prop- 


agated  method  of  ditch  blasting 
with  50%  or  60%  strength  Hercules 
L.  F.  Straight  Nitroglycerin  Dy-  ^ 
namite.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite,”  which  tells  you  how. 


Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


mmm 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  Wanted  and  carloads. 

JOHN  F.  WILKINS,  PeeksKilt.  N.  Y.  Tel  — PccUsKill.  21-F-4 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  F.  T.%£Sft ^  £?b.«. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  milking  machine  used;  year 
around  job  for  right  man;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7C9S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  iv.  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $5t>  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  STJPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -A  fully  experienced  and  successful 
trucker  or  gardener  for  a  large  State  institu¬ 
tion:  reliable  references  must  be  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hand,  single,  to  assist  working  foreman 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  room  and  board; 
steady  work;  $45  Winter  months,  $55  from, 
Spring  on.  Write  BOX  X,  Golden’s  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  settled  woman,  light  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework,  in  owner’s  New  York 
house  (Miss  Fischer  teacher);  wages  $70.  Write 
MISS  FISCHER,  33  West  92d  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — December  1,  dairy  farmer  on  125-acre 
farm,  well  equipped,  registered  Guernseys; 
produce  A  milk,  cash  crops,  poultry;  must  un¬ 
derstand  feeding,  calf  raising,  good  milker,  ma¬ 
chinery;  will  give  salary  and  per  cent,  good 
house  with  conveniences;  near  station,  school, 
churches;  state  age,  family,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references;  Protestant.  H.  T.  BOR¬ 
DEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

FARMER  wanted— Married,  experienced,  good 
habits,  references  required;  take  care  of  place 
about  75  acres  farm  and  pasture  land;  11  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  good  proposition  for  the 
right  man;  state  wages  and  qualifications.  C.  N. 
MARTIN,  111  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper  to  help  care  for 
children;  wages  $50  per  month  with  room  and 
board;  every  convenience;  references.  MRS. 
VINCENT  F.  PHELPS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  Protestant  man 
of  steady  habits  for  small  dairy  and  general 
farm  work;  state  wages  desired  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  H.  D.  ODONE,  75  Har¬ 
rison  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y.  _ 

‘O 

GARDENER — Farmer  to  have  charge  of  150- 
acre  place  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.;  mod¬ 
ern  house  with  all  improvements;  wife  to  cook 
week-ends  for  single  owner;  state  nationality, 
religion,  age  of  self  and  wife,  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  positions  held  year  by  year  With  owners’ 
names  and  kind  of  work  done  for  each;  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  and  experience;  salary  de¬ 
sired;  position  vacant  about  last  of  year;  ap¬ 
plicants  answering  fully  will  be  first  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  walling,  married  man,  small 
family,  for  general  dairy  work;  must  be 
capable  and  permanent;  have  modern  electric 
dairy  equipment;  in  Shenandoah  Valley  in  West 
Virginia;  wages  reasonable,  with  house,  garden 
and  wood;  write  particulars  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter  I.  D.  VAN  METRE,  Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — At  once,  competent,  neat  man,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  to  work  on  quality  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  near  Middletown;  best  living  condi¬ 
tions;  good  wages  to  right  man;  give  references 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  7746,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  lady  to  assist  with 
housework,  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home, 
kind  treatment  and  small  remuneration;  neat 
and  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  7747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ^  


SINGLE  young  man  on  gentleman’s  place,  under 
capable  foreman;  must  be  willing,  clean, 
sober,  Protestant;  reply  stating  salary,  refer¬ 
ences.  ABRAM  S.  POST,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm;  must  be  steady,  reliable,  good  milker 
and  worker;  state  experience,  wages  expected. 
J.  HILPERTSHAUSBR,  Millerton,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE,  all  year  position,  on  two-acre  place, 
one-half  hour  from  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  with,  separate  small  furnished  cottage; 
electricity,  gas,  and  coal  provided;  must  be 
gardener  by  trade  with  knowledge  of  Ford,  and 
machine  mower;  furnace,  etc.  in  Winter;  wife, 
laundress  four  days  week  in  laundry  completely 
machine  equipped;  position  available  about 
November  15:  wages  $130;  my  references  pres¬ 
ent  couple;  give  yours.  Write  ADA  ER1ISER 
7762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced;  steady 

position,  modern  equipment;  $60  month  and 
beard;  send  references.  BOX  294,  St.  James, 
L.  I„  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  threw 

in  family;  all  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
7756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W ANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  good  home,  near 
New  York;  must  be  handy  with  tractor  and 
tools.  E.  DASHEW,  55  W.  175th  St.,  New 
York  City.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  act  as 
mother’s  helper  during  the  Winter  months; 
no  washing:  small  house;  one  seven-year  child; 
must  furnish  character  references.  H EY DECK- 
DR,  24  Vernon  Place,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  X. 


WANTED— Married  gardener  for  vegetables, 
grounds,  small  greenhouse,  etc. ;  wife  to  board 
two  or  three  good  men;  couple  must  be  neat, 
industrious,  capable,  pleasant,  of1  good  character 
and  habits;  for  such,  permanent  position  at  $100 
month,  improved  house,  board  money  extra; 
write  full  information  or  call  at  MEADOW 
FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  on 
modern  commercial  egg  farm;  must  be  re¬ 
liable  and  willing  worker;  permanent  position 
f\>r  right  man;  give  waste  and  all  particulars. 
ELMHURST  FARM.  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED— Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters, 
two  friends,  or  man  and  wife  (white)  to  do 
the  entire  housework,  family  of  five  adults  and 
two  children:  all  modern  conveniences,  use  of 
two  rooms  and  bath  given;  gcod  home  and 
easy  work  for  two  people;  location  Northern 
New  Jersey  on  Lackawanna  Railroad,  one  hour 
from  Hoboken;  state  salary  expected:  refer¬ 
ence  will  be  required.  ADVERTISER  7757, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE,  experienced  young  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  poultryman;  must  be  handy  with  tools 
and  a  willing  worker;  $60  and  board;  references 
required.  EZRA  SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


INEXPERIENCED,  willing  worker  for  large 
modern  poultry  plant:  chance  for  advancement 
to  right  person;  wages  to  start  $45  and  board; 
references  required.  EZRA  SMITH,  West 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Poultryman,-  partner,  largo  estab¬ 
lished  Leghorn  plant;  experience  and  ability 
more  essential  than  money.  P.  0.  BOX  292, 
Flattsburgli,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm;  house 
with  electric  light  and  other  accommodations; 
highest  wages  paid  all  year  round;  only  reli¬ 
able  and  experienced  fruit  farmers  need  apply. 
JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker,  Belgian,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  estate;  references;  three  years 
last  place.  ALBERT  FLERON,  Milford,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  foreman  by  single 
man  having  practical  knowledge  with  stock  of 
all  kinds  and  crops,  etc.;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  open  for  a  good  posi¬ 
tion;  eight  years  practical  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  day  or  night, 
by  a  sober,  reliable,  single  man  past  middle 
life';  can  do  repair  work:  good  wages  expected. 

P.  0.  BOX  258,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  year  at  present  place, 
wants  change;  test  milk;  good  calf  raiser  and 
feeder;  reference;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7742,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent,  one  who  lias  made  suc¬ 
cess  for  himself,  understanding  all  branches 
of  farm  and  dairy  industry;  farm  raised,  scien¬ 
tific  and  capable;  with  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  77-14,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Working  head  herdsman 
open  for  engagement  after  November  15;  have 
years  of  experience  in  handling  registered  stock; 
have  made  good,  have  references  ttiat  will  con¬ 
vince;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 

SINGLE  man,  farmer,  wants  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  prefer  Southern  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  woman  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  hotel  or  rooming'  house  or  private  es¬ 
tate:  fine  reference.  ADVERTISER  7750,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  American,  Protestant, 
wishes  position  (not  servant),  where  honesty, 
capability  and  economy  are  appreciated;  good 
cook:  country.  ADVERTISER  7752,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  is  open  for  position  where  good 
future  is  assured;  references.  BOX  2,  Holm- 
del.  X.  J. 

POULTRY  manager,  married,  life  experience  in 
all  branches  of  poultry  desires  position;  finest. 
j-,i f(»r,>n cp s .  AD\  ERTISLR-  <7o3,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  with  daughter  14;  man,  gardener  and 
general  useful;  wife,  working  housekeeper  or 
board  men;  cottage  preferred;  references;  state 
all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  ability  with  boy  of 
school  age,  desires  position  as  managing  house¬ 
keeper  or  house-mother  in  institution.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  young  man,  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  year  round  work,  commercial  plant;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7758.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  single,  45.  intell’ger.t;  good  board 
appreciated;  "state  wages,  hours.  BOX  533, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

TWO  experienced  young  men  wish  position  out- 
ting  wood  or  logs  this  Winter.  ADVERTISER 
7759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HEAD  gamekeeper,  Irish,  desires  change  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  experienced  raising  game 
birds  and  wild  fowl  including  rarer  varieties; 
breeding,  breaking,  showing  dogs;  have  shewn 
under  English,  Irish  and  American  club  rules; 
aged  37  years:  married,  no  children;  highest 
references.  ADVERTISER  7760,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  30,  single,  icliable,  no  bad 
habits,  thoroughly  experienced;  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial.  JACOB  ARTHUR  SATTLER,  735  East 
152d  St,,  New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

200-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  13  miles  from 
Utica,  fine  school.  Address  O.  EVANS,  1004 
Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Splendid  115-aere  Orange 
County  farm,  new'  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  trade  my  225-aere.  22-cow  dairy  for  small¬ 
er  farm;  full  particulars.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Maehias  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  bungalow  near  Elmer  not 
far  from  Harding  highway;  buses  run  on  high¬ 
way;  possession;  send  for  photo.  ELTON  J. 
NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Prosperous  retail  dairy,  modern 
equipment;  sales  $18,000  yearly;  18  tested 
cows;  unusual  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  7723, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  truck  farm,  Salem  County, 
N.  ,T..  on  shares;  day  work  furnished  in  addi¬ 
tion;  all  equipment  furnished  if  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7724,  care  Rural  New-4'orker. 


SALE — Near  Wilmington  and  Delaware  Univer¬ 
sity,  100  acres,  fertile;  40  in  choice  apples, 
young  trees,  prime  of  bearing;  8  woodland; 
spring  water;  colonial  stone  house;  large  barn; 
if  desired  65  additional  acres,  with  stream  and 
stone  buildings;  mild  climate,  short  Winters. 
M.  M.  MITCHELL,  Owner,  Hockessin,  Del. 


ACREAGE  for  farm,  Westchester  County  or 
Long  island;  reasonable:  state  full  particulars 
and  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER  7734,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVEN-ACRE  poultry  farm  to-  be  sold  at  eost 
of  home:  $13,000,  one-fourth  cash.  WALTER 
SWARTZEL,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

300  ACRES,  large  buildings;  grain,  bay,  fruit, 
water;  reasonable.  OHAS.  MILLER,  R.  D.  2, 
Box  36,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  New  England 
near  New  York  State  line,  70  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  450  acres,  excellent  buildings,  3  silos, 
modern  stable,  steel  stalls,  water  buckets;  will 
keep  150  head  of  cattle;  river  bottom  meadow 
land  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  will  sell  with 
or  without  all  feed,  horses,  tractor  outfit  and  all 
tools.  ADVERTISER  7740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Cosy  warm  furnished  bungalow, 
five  rooms  and  bath,  Summer  kitchen  and 
store-room,  every  convenience;  suburb  of  large 
city;  State  road;  school  next  door;  ground 
72  x  300  feet;  room  for  garage,  henhouse  and 
garden;  fine  large  trees  in  front;  only  $3,500. 
part  cash;  if  sold  at  once  will  throw  in  Wood 
and  coal  in  cellar.  ADVERTISER  7741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Profitable  running1  poultry  farm,  38 
acres,  fully  equipped,  1,000  layers,  all-year 
beautiful  climate,  near  best  markets;  owner 
will  teach  you  how:  $6,000.  terms.  OHAS. 
QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home,  seven-room  house, 
completely  modern,  two  acres  fruit;  $7,500, 
easv  terms.  Signed  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — First  class  farm,  well  stocked;  will 
give  as  first  payment  tract  land  containing 
434  acres,  located  in  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  N. 
SEDGWICK,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  filling  station,  large  building  for 
serving  luncheons,  two-car  garage  and  large 
camp  grounds,  on  State  road  to  Mohawk  trail 
and  the  Berkshlres.  CHARLES  J.  SCHAUS, 
Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

300-ACRE  farm,  Southern  Delaware;  stocked, 
equipped  with  machinery;  electricity,  on  ce¬ 
ment  road;  money  maker.  ADVERTISER  7751, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  farm; 

fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  20-acre  meadow,  100  fruit  trees; 
liandv  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  5  miles  to 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  $3,000  cash  required;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  cheap,  near  markets,  county, 
description,  price.  ROGERS,  840  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 125-acre  farm,  tractor  land,  11- 
room  house,  large  barn,  concrete  silo,  stanch¬ 
ions  for  22  cows,  .  cement  floors,  electric  lights, 
telephone,  R.  F.  D.,  five  minutes  walk  to  trol¬ 
ley,  one  mile  to  lively  town,  near  city;  price 
$io  000,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent.  HENRY  TATOR,  Columbia  Co., 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

60-ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  garage,  barn,  hen¬ 
houses,  fruit,  two-acres  strawberries,  good  wa¬ 
ter,  fine  soil:  all  buildings  all  nearly  new;  $3,- 
500,  terms.  R.  CARROLL,  R.  3,  Laurel,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — A  414-acre  poultry  or  truck  farm, 
located  in  Central  New  Jersey,  midway  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton  markets  easily 
reached;  place  well  fruited;  seven-room  house, 
partly  furnished  With  bath  and  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  electric  lights,  town  water,  furn¬ 
ace  etc.;  outbuildings  in  fine  condition;  $7,500, 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7761,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous  ] 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes:  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
IIAYES.  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover.  $7.80;  amber.  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  *4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
84  and  $3:  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  U.  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BOUE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  soothing  and 
refreshiii"  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweethea. t  or  friends;  2Vj  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  quarts,  or 
four  sections  comb.  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Bendenton  bra:”1  best  in  the  land;  15- 
lb.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10.  BENJ. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1  postpaid; 

60  lbs.  here,  $6.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT, 
Wilavvana,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  large  incubators  of  modern 
make  or  sections,  also  metal  trap  nests.  THE 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  extracted.  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover, 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover, 
$2.05;  circular  free,  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  hundred  tons  fine  hay. 
STRONGHEART  FARM,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


CHOICE  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup.  In  1- 
gallon  cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in 
one-quart  cans,  ,60c.  Choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar:  In  o  or  10-lb.  pails,  30e  per  pound; 
in  2,  4,  8  or  10-ounee  cakes,  35c  per  pound. 
F.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt.  Remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


QUICK  sale,  cheap,  seven  Louden  stanchions 
complete,  with  water  cups  and  two-box  stall 
fittings;  also  electric  separator,  churn  cooler, 
dairy  table  and  butter  worker;  everything  prac¬ 
tically  new.  GEORGE  E.  REYNOLDS,  35  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sandwich  hay  baler,  guaranteed  in 
first-class  condition;  lias  only  been  in  use 
four  years  doing  baling  on  a  single  farm;  price 
$350.  BROAD  VIEW  FARM,  Blawenburgh. 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  390  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  in  good  condition;  slightly  used;  guar¬ 
anteed  hatchers.  JAS.  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$7.80;  buckwheat,  $(’>;  comb  honey  No.  1  white, 
$5;  amber,  buckwheat,  $4.50;  24  sections  to 

case;  f.o.b.  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Fordson  tractor.  OTTER,  2467 

Palmetto  St.,  Ridgewood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid;  60  lbs.,  $7.80',  here.  M. 
BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover,  $7.75;  buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  bushels  buckwheat.  ED 

GRANGER,  Route  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIVING  alone,  would  like  to  get  elderly  lady 
to  take  care  of.  BOX  167,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

- %  - -  ,  ■  ■  Ml  -»  --.I 

HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  board  in  country  home,  invalid  or 
elderly  person;  nurses  attendance.  MRS.  E.  W. 
OSBORN,  R.  11,  Westport,  Conn. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  most  delicious 
maple  product;  very  appetizing  in  sandwiches, 
cakes,  salads  and  candies;  one  10-ounee  package 
sent  prepaid  for  35  cents  on  trial  order.  L.  L. 
STORY,,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build* 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  We«t  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


THE  problem  of  feeding  healthy,  hearty  appetites  plenty  of  whole¬ 
some  food — with  the  least  amount  of  labor — is  the  daily  Job  of 
the  woman  on  the  farm.  Pillsbury’s  Basic  Recipe  Method,  using 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  makes  the  problem  easier.  You  can  now  make 
100  foods  from  four  basic  recipes.  And  it  is  all  so  easy!  For  instance, 
you  take  a  simple  bread  recipe.  From  that  same  bread  dough — with 
just  an  extra  touch  or  two — you  can  make  doughnuts  or  almond  ring, 
or  raised  coffee  cake,  or  any  one  of  21  other  good  things.  It  divides 
your  work,  and  doubles  your  skill.  Of  course  your  flour  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  secret.  It  must  be  an  all-purpose  flour,  constantly 
uniform,  rich  in  gluten,  milled  to  the  highest  standard  known —it 
should  be  Pillsbury’s  Best. 


FREE  BOOK— 100  Foods  from  4  Basic  “Recipes 
The  whole  story,  an  absorbing  booklet  of  recipes, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of  women  tell 
us  it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize  Why  not  send  for 
it  today?  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

White  ‘Bread 

(Basic  Recipe — use  all  level  measurements) 

1  cake  compressed  or  dry  yeast 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

A  cup  lukewarm  water 

1  quart  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 

3  quarts  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  (sifted) 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  butter 
1  tablespoon  salt 

Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar  in  lukewarm  water;  add 
cooled  milk  and  llA  quarts  sifted  flour  to  make 
sponge.  Beat  well.  Cover  and  let  rise  for  about  1A 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  (If  dry  yeast  is  used,  let 
rise  over  night.)  When  well  risen,  add  lard  or  but¬ 
ter,  remainder  of  flour  and  salt.  Knead  for  10  min¬ 
utes  and  place  in  a  greased  bowl.  Cover  and  let  rise 
for  1A  hours.  Turn  out  and  knead  again;  mould 
into  loaves  and  place  in  well-greased  baking  pans; 
cover  and  let  rise  for  about  1  hour,  or  until  double 
in  bulk.  When  light,  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees) 
for  15  minutes;  then  reduce  heat  to  medium  (350 
degrees)  for  45  minutes  longer. 

Filled  ‘Doughnuts 
To  6  cups  bread  dough  add: 

A  cup  butter  A  cup  sugar 

1A  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  3  eggs 
Make  filling  as  follows — 

1  cup  chopped  raisins 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 

2  tablespoons  candied  orange  peel 
2  tablespoons  candied  lemon  peel 
A  cup  sugar 
Mix  together. 

Roll  dough  to  A  inch  thickness  and  cut  with  round 
cookie  cutter.  Place  1  teaspoon  filling  in  center  of 
each  circle  and  moisten  edge  of  dough  with  water. 
Place  another  circle  on  top  and  let  rise  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Fry  in  deep  fat. 

German  Apple  Cake 
To  4  cups  bread  dough  add: 

A  cup  butter  A  teaspoon  mace  or  nutmeg 

A  cup  sugar  A  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 

2  eggs 

Roll  dough  to  5,-inch  thickness.  Place  in  a  shallow 
pan,  brush  with  butter  and  sprinkle  with  sugar 
Pare  and  cut  apples  in  eighths.  Press  into  dough 
with  sharp  edge  down;  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  30 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) . 


Whole  Wheat  Fruit  ‘Bread 
To  8  cups  bread  dough  add: 

A  cups  molasses  A  cup  candied  citroa.  cutup  I 

1  cup  raisins  1  cup  dates,  cut  up  '  A 

2  cups  Pillsbury’s  Entire  Wheat  Flour 
Bake  according  to  directions  for  White  Bread. 

‘Bran  ‘Bread 

To  the  sponge  for  basic  recipe  add: 

A  cup  molasses 

2 At  cups  Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 

(1-lb.  package  of  raisins  may  be  added  if  desired) 

Honey  “Rolls 

To  the  basic  recipe  add: 

A  cup  butter  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Ai  cup  sugar  1  cup  currants 

Roll  dough  to  A ‘inch  thickness,  spread  with  butter  I 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and  currants- 
Roll  up  like  jelly  roll;  cut  in  1-inch  slices  and  place 
in  pans  which  have  been  spread  with  4  tablespoons 
butter  and  cup  brown  sugar  mixed.  Let  rise  un¬ 
til  double  in  bulk  and  bake  30  to  35  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  (350  degrees) . 

Yeast  Dessert 
To  4  cups  bread  dough  add: 

A  cup  chopped  almonds  4  egg3 

1  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  Ai  cup  butter 
Bake  in  individual  moulds  25  minutes;  in  large 
mould,  40  minutes.  Serve  with: 

Soft  Sauce 

1  cup  sugar  Grated  rind  A  orange 

2  tablespoons  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 

2  cups  boiling  water  2  tablespoons  butter 
Juice  of  1  orange 

Sift  sugar  and  flour;  add  boiling  water  and  cook  10 
minutes.  Remove  from  fire;  add  orange  juice  and 
rind  and  butter. 

French  Coffee  Cake 
To  4  cups  bread  dough  add: 

1  cup  butter 

3  whole  eggs 
3  egg  yolks 

To  bread  dough  add  creamed  butter.  Then  add  un¬ 
beaten  eggs  and  egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
thoroughly  after  each  addition;  set  aside  to  chill. 
Cut  into  desired  shapes;  place  in  well  greased  pans 
and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  almonds  and  raisins  and  bake  15  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  if  in  small  pieces;  45  minutes  if  in 
large  cake. 


1  cup  chopped  almonds 
1  cup  raisins 


Put  surprises  on  your  table! 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury 's  Best  Flour  *  Pancake  Flour  *  Buckwheac  Pancake  Flout 
Health  Bran  »  Wheat  Cereal  ♦  Rye  Flour  -  Graham  Flour  >  Fariaa 
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TYPE  175 

Remarkable  range,  clarity,  mellowness.  Built- 
in  MUSIC  Master  Reproducer.  Six  tubes. 
Beautiful  Mahogany  cabinet.  ^ 

Without  equipment .  X  f 


Ten  Models,$50  to  $460,  Quaranteed  Unconditionally 

( Canadian  Prices  Slightly  Higher ) 

fllhislc  faster  Corporation 

Makers  and  Distributors  of  High-Grade  Radio  Apparatus 

128-130  N.  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener ,  Ontario 


MUSIC  MASTER  Receiver  is  specially  designed 
to  equal  in  power  and  capacity  of  reception 
the  natural  reproduction  and  musical  tone  quality 
of  MUSIC  Master  Reproducer,  the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Radio— there  IS  no  substitute. 

MUSIC  Master  Receiver  posts  the  farmer  on  market  prices,  forecasts 
the  weather,  keeps  right  time  to  the  second,  tells  the  news  of  the  day 
and  keeps  the  farm  home  in  touch  with  the  world  of  affairs. 

MUSIC  MASTER  Receiver  not  only  makes  every  evening  a  radio  play¬ 
time  of  song,  music,  entertainment  and  amusement,  but  every  Sunday 
brings  into  the  home  the  inspiration  of  Church  and  Platform  just  as 
though  the  household  were  actually  seated  in  Congregation  or  Audience. 

The  farm  home  may  lie  far  off  the  main -traveled 
road,  but  MUSIC  MASTER  brings  every  home  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  world  of  today. 

An  authorized  MUSIC  MASTER  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  Music  Master  Receiver  for  you — in  your  home,  if  you  so 
desire.  See  MUSIC  MASTER  —  hear  —  compare  —  before  you  buy  ANY 
receiving  set. 
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the  town  of  ITa  verst  raw,  the  road  which  lias  to  this 
point  threaded  its  way  in  and  out  between  the  hills, 
suddenly  emerges  from  them  to  follow  the  river. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  more  beautiful  view  could  be 
found  anywhere — the  broad  expanse  of  river  with 
its  hills  of  the  opposite  shore  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  a  steep  upward  slope,  covered  with 
bowlders,  which  from  time  to  time,  having  become 
loosened  and  slipping,  have  finally  found  lodging 
against  trees  or  against  each  other,  reaching  to  the 
very  road’s  edge.  Enchanted  by  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  river  which  furnishes  welcome  variety 
from  the  scenes  through  which  they  have  just 
passed,  the  little  winding  byroad  which  is  cut 
through  the  mountain  and  skirts  its  inland  side 
usually  escapes  the  tourists,  and  yet  it  is  here  that 
the  real  beauty  of  that  country  begins.  Acres  in 
this  section,  miles,  of  these  beautifully  wooded  hills 
are  State  Park,  and  protected  from  hunters,  wood¬ 
cutters  and  campers.  Gradually  sloping  away  from 
the  river,  the  ridge  assumes  an  east-to-westerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  it  is  along  the  southern  slope  of  this 
mountain  that  one  comes  upon  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  New  York,  if  not  of  America. 

WOODLAND  SCENERY. — The  country  described 
above,  rocky,  and  rather  undesirable  for  intensive 
farming,  owing  to  its  configuration  of  surface  rather 
than  lack  of  fertility,  is  held  in  plots  of  50  acres 


Sheep  Grazing  on  a  New  York  Hillside.  Fig.  53G 

to  rent  or  sell  to  people  who  might  destroy  the  trees 
or  pollute  the  streams. 

A  TRESPASSING  CORPORATION.— The  owner 
whose  profession  requires  his  residence  in  Panama 
can  spend,  at  most,  only  two  months  of  the  year  at 
his  place,  but  has  held  it  over  10  years,  in  spite  of 
many  fine  offers,  as  a  site  for  a  future  home.  Last 
year,  advised  by  a  friend  who  owns  a  large  tract  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  that  young  trees  for 
reforesting  could  be  secured  very  reasonably  from 
the  State  Forestry  Department,  he  was  about  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  these  young  trees  when 
a  caretaker  wrote  him  that,  in  spite  of  “no  tres¬ 
passing”  signs,  surveyors  were  at  work,  cutting 
brush  and  even  trees,  upon  his  land  preparatory  to 
surveying.  Upon  investigation,  it  developed  that  an 
electric  light  and  power  company  had  chosen  this 
particular  place  to  cross  the  country  with  a  high 
tension  itransmission  line.  Letters  were  exchanged, 
the  line  was  shifted  back  and  forth  from  one  part 
near  the  existing  house  and  over  a  waterfall,  to 
another  part  crossing  two  brooks,  dividing  28  acres 
of  land  in  two  diagonally,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
building  site  can  'be  used  on  that  piece  of  land  for 
protecting  which,  the  owner  was  holding  the  original 
farm  of  55  acres.  Appeals  to  them  to  move  the  line 
over  a  distance  of  about  50  ft.  crossing  or  running 
through  some  swamp  land  which  could  not  be  used 


so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  condem¬ 
nation,  to  both  of  us. 

They  cut  a  swath  of  trees  or  other  obstacle  100  ft. 
wide  and  pay  for  it  by  the  running  foot!  The  wood 
as  cordwood  would  bring  more  than  they  offered  for 
this  destruction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequent 
damage  to  the  scenery  and  the  whole  property. 

The  owner  next  engaged  local  attorney  and  then 
wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities,  whose 
answer,  quoted  below,  is  like  the  reply  of  the  little 
daughter  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  said  to 
have  asked  her  mother  why  the  people  were  storming 
the  gates  and  raising  such  cries,  and  upon  being  told, 
“Because  they  have  no  bread !”  said,  “Well,  why  do 
they  not  eat  cake  then?” 

Your  letter  of  the  twenty-seventh,  in  which  you  state 
that  the  light  and  power  company  has  surveyed  and 
staked  out  a  line  crossing  your  property  and  that  they 
are  about  to  start  condemnation  as  to  all  parcels  on 
this  line,  has  been  received  and  referred  to  me. 

As  the  commission  informed  various  other  residents 
similarly  situated,  about  one  year  ago,  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  concerning  Which  you  should  _  consult 
ome  local  attorney.  The  commission  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  condemnation  proceedings.  Such  proceedings 
are  matters  for  the  courts  alone. 

This  owner  will  be  served  by  publication  to  appear 
at  the  condemnation  proceedings — the  law  does  not 
require  ti  it  be  be  served  in  person ;  yet  he  will 
have  to  make  the  trip  at  his  own  expense,  and  if 
the  matter  is  not  settled  by  them  in  the  time  limit  of 


Public  Utilities  versus  Forest  Conservation 


PICTURESQUE  REGION.— It  may 
be  said  without  doubt,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  person  who  lives  in  or  visits 
New  York  City  who,  at  some  time  or 
other,  does  not  take  a  trip  up  the 
Hudson.  It  may  be  by  boat :  it  may 
be  by  train;  or  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  travel  by  motor.  The  hills  and  mountains 
which  flank  its  shores  are  too  famous  the  world 
ever  to  require  any  extolling  here.  The  motor  guide 
books  and  the  tourist  hotel  directories  naturally  se¬ 
lect  the  roads  best  prepared  for  motor  traffic;  very 
often  they  are  the  roads  which  happen  also  to  be  the 
most  picturesque,  but  occasionally  they  are  not.  Na¬ 
ture,  it  would  seem,  selects  and  jealously  guards  a 
few  for  her  own;  it  is  generally  by  accident  that 
the  outside  'world,  so  to  speak,  discovers  them.  It 
is  of  a  .subject  related  to  the  wooded  hills  surround¬ 
ing  such  a  road  that  this  article  treats.  The  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  an  hour’s 
trip  by  motor  from  New  York  City,  continuing 
northward  from  the  Palisades,  is  skirted  by  moun¬ 
tains  in  more  or  less  broken  ridges.  Approaching 


and  upward,  used  by  some  as  orchards,  by  others 
for  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  some  dairying. 
Every  one  of  these  plots  has  a  large  proportion  of 
the  land  in  woods.  Skirting  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain  some  four  miles  from  Haverstraw 
village  is  a  section  of  road  known  as  the  South 
Mountain  Road.  With  the  exception  of  one  owner, 
an  old  resident  who  farms  his  place,  these  lands  are 
prized  for  the  woods  alone.  As  the  old  farmers 
have  given  up  their  lands,  these  places  have  been 
gradually  purchased  by  business  men,  artists  and 
writers,  many  of  whom  commute  and  are  glad  to 
have  these  homes — a  refuge  from  the  noise  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  city  after  their  day’s  work.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  these  places  is  owned  by  a  for¬ 
mer  ship  captain,  veteran  of  the  World  War,  and 
now  stationed  at  the  Panama  Canal.  All  of  these 
places  have  particularly  fine  woods  sheltering 
springs  and  brooks.  All  of  the  owners  take  particu¬ 
lar  pride  in  them,  and  during  long  absences  from 
their  homes,  through  the  special  demands  of  their 
several  professions,  which  carry  some  of  them  over¬ 
seas  for  months  at  a  time,  have  consistently  refused 


for  other  purpose,  availed  nothing;  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  place  best  suited  to  their  purpose,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  damage  to  property  or  sentiment.  After 
the  owner  returned  to  Panama,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  company’s  attorney,  who  is  also,  by  the 
way,  county  judge  and  surrogate,  as  follows : 

We  are  about  to  start  condemnation  as  to  all  parcels 
on  the  transmission  line,  which  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  acquiring  by  purchase.  We  have  acquired  all  but 
10,  of  which  yours  is  one,  as  you  know,  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  same  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  a  run¬ 
ning  foot.  In  order  to  clean  up  the  few  remaining 
parcels,  we  are  willing  to  make  concessions  and  in  your 
instance,  we  stand  ready  to  pay  you  $800  for  a  right 
of  way,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  running  foot. 
The  line  is  definitely  and  finally  located  on  all  prop¬ 
erties  and  I  am  enclosing,  for  your  information,  a  plan 
of  the  line  as  it  crosses  your  property,  so  that  you  may 
know  just  where  it  is  to  go. 

I  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  you,  at  the  above  figure,  because  in  justice  to  the 
others  with  whom  we  have  settled,  I  have  no  other 
figure  to  offer.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
neither  you  nor  Mrs.  -  want  the  line  on  your  prop¬ 

erty  at  all,  but  that  is  something  that  I  cannot  help. 
I  know  I  would  not  want  it  on  my  property,  but  I  would 
have  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  the  same  as  anyone 
else. 

I  trust  we  can  adjust  the  matter  on  the  above  basis, 
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iiis  vacation,  and  he  overstays  his  leave  to  protect 
his  home,  his  position  with  the  Panama  Canal  is 
automatically  cancelled. 

The  owner  of  the  place  adjoining  his,  equally 
damaged  by  the  line,  who  has  been  through  the 
condemnation  proceedings  in  reference  to  his  prop¬ 
erty,  wrote  that  the  method  of  precedure  is  about 
as  follows : 

Your  lawyer  insisted  that  the  only  ground  upon  which 
any  of  us  could  oppose  the  suit  was  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  and  that  the  power  company  could  establish 
necessity  without  the  least  trouble,  since  the  law  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  practically  insures  their 
getting  a  decree  of  public  necessity.  Further  he  said 
they  were  sure  to  be  granted  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
.  that  the  power  company  would  state  to  the 
Court  that  certain  obdurate  persons  were  refusing  to 
grant  them  a  right  of  way  for  a  line  which  public  nec¬ 
essity  demanded,  whereupon  the  court  would  rule  that 
such  recalcitrant  persons  would  have  to  yield  a  right 
of  way  since  public  necessity  demanded  it  .  Our 

lawyers  would  then  protest  in  behalf  _of  their  clients 
that  this  procedure  was  of  great  damage  to  their 
clients’  property  and  thereupon  the  court  would  decide 
to  appoint  later  a  commission  to  decide  what  damage 
the  obdurate  persons  were  entitled  to.  All  that  said, 
persons  could  do  was  to  hire  experts — they  have  to  be 
real  estate  men  or  women — to  come  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  testify  to  the  value  of  the  land  damaged  and 
the  consequential  damage  to  the  whole  property 

After  seeing  your  lawyer,  we  drove  to  Nyack  and 
talked  with  our  lawyer  .  .  .  we  found  that  what  he 

said  tallied  exactly  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
bj  your  lawyer  ,  .  .  We  urged  him  to  make  effort 
to  induce  them  to  shift  the  line  .  .  we  offered  to 
ask  nothing  for  our  lower  corner  and  to  pay  $1,000 
toward  damage  to  others  incurred  by  the  change,  if 
they  would  cross  way  down  at  the  corner  .  .  .  Our 

lawyer  later  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  survey  .  .  .  The  court  granted 

the  right  of  way  without  a  moment’s  demur  and  the 
commission  was  supposed  to  have  been  appointed  a  week 
or  two  later.  The  last  time  we  telephoned  our  lawyer 
he  said  the  commission  had  not  yet  been  appointed  and 
that  “nothing  could  be  done  for  a  month.” 

NEEDLESS  VANDALISM.— This  line  is  to  be 
used  to  conduct  power  from  Spring  Valley  to  Haver- 
straw,  which  town  is  already  electrically  lighted. 
Nyack,  south,  and  other  larger  towns  north  of  Haver- 
straw  have  power.  Lines  carried  north  or  south 
from  either  of  these  sources  could  pass  through  land 
which  is  useless  for  any  but  such  a  purpose  as  this. 
The  railroads  have  managed  to  do  so — swamp  land 
and  land  otherwise  undesirable  seems  to  have  been 
preferred.  Moreover  this  company,  by  one  of  their 
own  member’s  admission,  is  allied  with  a  similar 
company  in  Orange  County,  to  the  north,  so  that 
not  necessity,  but  their  own  desire  to  take  the  easiest 
or  cheapest  course  for  themselves  allows  them,  pro¬ 
tected  and  backed  by  the  law,  to  enlarge  and  in¬ 
crease  their  business  at  the  expense  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  put  not  only  their  savings,  but 
their  whole  life’s  ambition  into  securing  a  home  in 
picturesque  surroundings.  The  positive  assured 
methods  they  assume  intimidates  most  owners  into 
yielding  to  them  without  a  question. 

WHERE  PROPERTY  OWNERS  WON.— In  pe¬ 
culiar  contrast  to  this,  is  a  proceeding  which  took 
place  across  the  river  in  Westchester  County  some 
years  ago.  The  main  highway,  the  old  Albany  Post 
Road,  known  as  Broadway,  especially  between  the 
villages  of  Tarrytown  and  Hastings,  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  driveways  in  the  State. 
The  residences  along  this  road  are  owned  by  mil¬ 
lionaires,  and  most  of  them  are  set  well  back  from 
the  road  among  trees.  A  public  utility  in  the  form 
of  a  street  car  company  once  attempted  to  secure  a 
right  of  way  on  this  road  between  these  two  villages. 
The  owners  of  the  properties  got  together,  went  to 
Albany  singly  and  in  groups.  The  company  never 
succeeded  in  getting  the  right  of  way.  The  public 
has  been  quite  well  served  now  for  some  few  years 
by  an  auto  bus  service  along  this  beautiful  old  his¬ 
toric  road,  which  grows  more  beautiful  year  by  year 
under  the  archway  of  fine  old  trees  which  flank  its 
sides. 


A  WARNING. — Preserve  the  forest  land  you  have 
and  plant  more  if  you  have  looked  well  and  found 
a  place  where  all  the  public  utilities  have  already 
secured  and  made  use  of  their  several  rights  of  way. 
Otherwise  you  plant  them  for  a  giant  octopus  to 
reach  out  and,  with  one  stroke — the  court’s  order — 
raze  it  to  the  ground  and  then  plant  a  scar  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  justice,  you 
or  the  public  utility,  “Might  makes  right!”  Your 
claim  that  the  land  cost  you  so  much,  or  all  of  your 
neighbors  paid  so  much  for  their  land  will  avail 
nothing  in  the  securing  of  payment  for  land  so 
taken ;  you  have  the  privilege,  if  you  have  the  money, 
of  hiring  real  estate  specialists  to  try  to  prove  to  the 
court  that  your  land  is  worth  even  what  you  paid 
for  it.  It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  when  they 
succeed  in  doing  this,  is  the  advice  your  lawyer  will 
give  you.  mbs.  e.  c.  jones. 


The  Suburbanite’s  Garden 

[We  have  often  spoken  of  the  new  class  of  country 
dwellers  now  so  rapidly  gathering  around  the  large 
cities  as  a  result  of  the  new  call  “Back  to  the  Suburbs.” 
Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  them :] 

OR  some  time  I  have  thought  of  writing  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  garden,  but  as  I  am  a  subur¬ 
banite  and  commuter,  and  your  interests  seem  to 
-'each  out  farther  into  the  truly  rural  districts,  have 
hesitated.  However,  I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  strong 
in  my  community,  so  I  am  going  to  venture  a  talk 
on  this  wholesome  subject,  and  say  something  about 
your  most  useful  and  highly  intelligent  slogan,  “We 
must  do  it  ourselves.” 

Although  residing  in  the  25-mile  circle  from  City 
Hall,  New  York  City,  in  which  there  are  supposed  to 
be  upwards  of  ten  million  people,  and  almost  in  the 
heart  of  this  city  of  about  115,000  people,  I  still  have 
room  for  a  good  lawn,  trees,  flower  gardens  and  a 
Splendid  kitchen  garden.  Thanks  to  you,  or  that 
dear  old  fellow  who  writes  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  we 


Mr.  J.  II.  Webster  of  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  says  that  the 
grade  Devon  oxen  shown  in  the  picture  were  bred, 
raised  and  broken  by  himself.  They  are  six  years  old, 
weigh  3,700  lbs.,  and  are  well  mated  for  size  and  color. 
The  Devons  make  good  oxen,  as  they  are  strong,  quick 
steppers  and  intelligent.  It  is  true  of  course  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  pass  through  life  as  successful  farm¬ 
ers  without  ever  seeing  a  good  yoke  of  working  cattle. 
Yet  in  some  of  the  rough  and  hilly  parts  of  the  country 
a  yoke  of  good  cattle  will  rank  among  the  best  of 
live  stock  for  working. 

have  strawberries,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  in  season,  we  have  a  great  abundance 
of  corn,  tomatoes,  Limas  and  wax  beans,  splendid 
pumpkins  and  at  least  eight  other  vegetables.  You 
ask,  “Does  your  garden  grow?”  I’ll  say  it  does.  Add 
to  this  raspberries,  currants  bearing,  and  cherry, 
peach  and  pear  trees  hardly  up  to  the  bearing  per¬ 
iod,  and  you  have  our  total  food  outfit  in  the  back¬ 
yard. 

There  are  now  nine  in  the  family,  two  daughters, 
five  sons,  mother  and  myself,  and  our  supplies  from 
the  garden  are  abundant  and  very  excellent:  it  is 
certainly  economical,  and  as  we  have  no  illness 
whatever,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  wholesome  diet 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  splendid  health  of  this  large 
family. 

My  plot  lias  a  number  of  very  nice  shade  trees 
and  when  I  sit  under  them  Sundays,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Palisades  for 
miles,  my  R.  N.-Y.  to  read,  I  often  wonder  how  I 
could  possibly  be  better  situated  or  more  contented, 
for  the  pleasure  of  this  relaxation  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  because  it  always  follows  a  strenuous  Sat¬ 
urday’s  work  around  the  place.  And  again,  it  is 
greatly  increased  because  the  beautiful  flowers,  the 
well-trimmed  grass,  the  clean  walks,  everything 
about  the  place,  is  the  result  of  our  own  personal 
labors. 

The  value  of  my  gardens  I  appraise  something 
like  this:  In  the  first  place  I  love  the  work  and 
would  just  as  soon  be  working  there  as  pursuing 
any  other  pleasure  or  work  on  earth*.  The  health 
value,  mental  recreation  and  physical  exercise  I 
place  above  any  gymnasium  extant.  When  in  the 
garden  I  am  at  home;  I  am  not  out  spending  money; 
on  the  other  hand.  I  am  producing  something  of  sub¬ 
stantial  value  and  believe  me,  something  that 
pleases  the  palate.  Just  consider  our  luck  this  year; 
first  plenty  of  rhubarb  fresh  from  the  garden,  some 
asparagus  and  so  many  luscious  big  strawberries  in 


late  June  and  early  July  we  could  not  pick  them 
all ;  I  actually  invited  the  neighbors  in  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Then  later,  40  or  more  ears  of  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn  at  a  meal,  picked  at  5:30  p.  m.  and  eaten 
at  6:30:  followed  by  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
the  finest  tomatoes  I  ever  saw  at  any  time.  Do  you 
wonder  I  prize  my  vegetable  garden?  And  this  is 
what  the  farmer  is  passing  up. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  it?  Here  is  where  your  slogan 
comes  in.  All  my  five  sons,  ranging  in  age  from  12 
to  28  years,  do  their  share  of  work  in  maintaining 
the  place ;  I  have  drilled  in  them,  the  necessity,  the 
importance  and  immense  gain  in  co-operation ;  the 
great  economy,  the  great  satisfaction  and  the  future 
value  to  them  in  doing  our  own  work,  and  it  Is  now 
a  habit,  a  matter  of  fact  to  help  father  in  the  up¬ 
keep  of  our  home.  Our  home  is  fairly  large,  and 
here  are  a  few  jobs  that  we  have  done  successfully 
and  entirely  satisfactorily  together: 

Put  a  complete  new  roof  on  the  house;  painted  it 
so  that  it  really  looks  beautiful ;  laid  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  fine  cement  walk  around  the  house; 
painted  and  calcimined  seven  rooms,  two  halls  and 
two  bathrooms.  Now  you  see  what  I  think  of  your 
slogan,  “We  must  do  it  ourselves.” 

WILSON  D.  YOUMANS. 


The  Curse  of  the  Hunters 

I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  be  induced  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  protect  the  farmers  from  the  so-called  sports¬ 
men.  Why  should  a  farmer  be  obliged  to  post  his  farm 
in  a  certain  way  and  time  to  prevent  people  running 
over  him?  I  have  fed  pheasants  in  bad  Winter  storms 
for  eight  years,  and  never  tasted  of  one  until  last  year. 
This  year  they  probably  did  us  $100  damage  (one  pair 
and  flock  of  young)  on  a  half  acre  of  muskmelons  and 
a  field  of  sweet  corn.  The  earlier  settings  of  melons 
they  picked  just  past  blossom  stage,  and  later  pick  a 
hole  in  melon  to  get  the  seeds,  and  the  corn  they  pick 
into  ears  just  enough  to  render  them  unsalable.  We 
thought,  “Well,  the  open  season  will  soon  be  here,  and 
they  are  so  bold  we  will  have  a  pheasant  dinner,”  so 
let  them  go.  A  few  days  before  legal  hunting  day  for 
pheasants  some  hunters  came  through  from  back  of 
farm  looking  for  woodchucks  and  rabbits,  they  said, 
but  that  flock  of  pheasants  disappeared,  also  another 
lot  on  other  side  of  farm.  I  posted  the  farm  with  the 
only  notices  I  could  get  readymade,  “No  trespassing 
under  penalty  of  the  law.”  The  open  day  for  pheas¬ 
ants  came.  A  neighbor  stopped  and  said,  “There  are 
seven  or  eight  men  hunting  along  the  creek.”  I  went 
down  the  road  and  found  an  auto  parked  under  one  of 
my  notices,  and  after  considerable  looking  through 
bushes  found  some  men,  and  a  dog  and  ordered  them 
off.  I  did  not  get  very  close  to  them,  as  they  were  bet¬ 
ter  roadsters  than  I  am.  (I  am  over  70.)  They  leave 
gates  open,  clip  the  wires  of  wire  fences  and  shoot  any¬ 
thing  they  see,  pigeons,  poultry,  etc.  We  ought  to  have 
a  law  enacted  .making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  hunt  on  an 
occupied  farm  without  consent  of  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant-  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  same  complaint  comes  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Some  of  these  so-called  hunters  do  more 
damage  than  wild  animals.  They  are  perfectly  law¬ 
less.  We  see  only  one  way  to  handle  them  effectively 
'  that  is  for  the  farmers  in  each  community  to  com¬ 
bine  and  form  something  like  the  old-time  vigilance 
committees.  Let  them  give  a  pledge  to  turn  out  at 
once  on  call  and  treat  these  hunters  as  they  deserve. 
Have  signals  and  alarms  arranged  and  when  such 
alarm  is  sounded  drop  everything  and  answer  it.  In 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  roads  con¬ 
stantly  watched  during  the  season.  The  State  will 
give  us  little  help.  We  must  do  it  ourselves. 


Ihe  Debts  of  New  York 

THE  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  Senator  Mastick,  chairman  of  the  special 
joint  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  on  tax¬ 
ation  and  retrenchment: 

The  aggregate^  public  indebtedness  for  which  the  resi- 
of  New  York  State  are  responsible  is  over  $3,- 
84 < ,000.000.  Of  this  New  York’s  share  of  the 
federal  debt  in  1922  was  $2,163,415,000.  The  present 
net  State  deD  is  about  $22S,000,000,  and  the  total  of 
Ob’’  county,  town,  village  and  school  district  debts  in 
1923  was  $1,587,9S2,431 . 

The  average  total  public  indebtedness  per  family  in 
the  State  of  New  York  is  over  $1,500.  This  includes 
the  net  State  debt,  the  debts  of  the  cities,  counties, 
villages,  and  school  districts  and  New  York  State’s 
share  of  the  federal  debt.  The  taxes  collected  to  pay  in- 
tei  est  and  to  retire  the  principal  on  this  aggregate 
rteM  by  all  of  the  overlapping  units  of  government  was 
$10 (  per  family  in  1922.  This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  (ax  burden.  About  half  of  this  aggregate  debt 
burden  is  due  to  the  federal  debt.  Of  the  remainder, 
JO  per  cent  is  due  to  local  debts  and  10  per  cent  to  the 
State  debt. 

The  State  debt  on  June  30,  1925  was  $313,456,000. 
Inis  was  made  up  as  follows:  Highway  bonds  $98  400- 
000;  canal  bonds,  $152,256,000;  bonus  bonds.  $43,20o!- 
000;  park  bonds,  $12,100,000;  and  institutional  con- 
eon  $12,500,000.  The  sinking  funds  total 

$90,9(6,000,  so  that  the  net  State  debt  was  $227  480- 
000.  Practically  all  of  the  outstanding  bonds  were 
voted  by  the  people  in  the  last  20  years.  The  debt  of 
New  York  State,  whether  measured  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  wealth  or  population  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  State  debts  of  the  other  large  industrial  States 
such  as  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio! 
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Spontaneous  Combustion 

SPONTANEOUS  comibustion  is  recognized  as  a 
reality  'by  fire  engineers  and  by  chemists.  Fire 
insurance  companies,  the  fire-fighting  forces  of  the 
larger  cities  and  all  industries  whose  work  presents 
(spontaneous1  combustion  risks  take  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  spontaneous  combustion.  Many  barns  have 
burned  down  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  the  fault 
has  not  been  due  to  tramps  nor  to  human  agency 
at  all— It  has  been  the  fault  of  human  ignorance 
•and  neglect. 

WHAT  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  IS.  —  In 
order  to  understand  spontaneous  combustion,  we 
must  understand  what  fire  is,  from  a  chemical 
standpoint.  Fire,  as  we  ordinarily  have 
it,  consists  of  a  chemical  combining  of 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  some  other  sub¬ 
stance.  The  substance  the  oxygen 
unites  with  may  be  a  solid,  a  liquid  or 
a  gas.  When  oxygen,  the  active  gas 
that  is  in  air,  unites  with  anything, 
beat  is  given  off.  The  chemist  calls 
this  oxidation.  Oxidation  may  be  slow, 
may  be  relatively  rapid  or  may  be  fast. 

When  a  rag  rots  it  is  a  slow  oxidation 
process.  If  the  rag  is  ignited  and 
smoulders  the  oxidation  is  hundreds  of 
(times  faster  than  the  rotting.  If  the 
rag  bursts  into  flame,  oxidation  is  very 
rapid  and  we  have  the  ordinary  fire. 

In  order  to  have  light  given  off  due  to 
the  speed  of  oxidation,  it  is  necessary 
thart  the  rag  be  heated  to  its  kindling 
point  of  temperature.  In  the  rotting 
rag,  the  smouldering  rag  and  the  flam¬ 
ing  cloth  the  amount  of  heat  given  off 
is  exactly  the  same,  but  in  the  decom¬ 
posing  cloth,  the  heat  is  evolved  very 
(gradually  and  dt  does  not  usually  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

WHAT  CONDITIONS  FAVOR  IT.— 

It  is  well  known  that  a  newspaper 
tightly  rolled  will  not  burn  nearly  as 
readily  as  the  same  newspaper  spread 
out.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  more 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  when  the 
newspaper  is  spread  out.  Spontaneous 
combustion  occurs  only  in  substances 
that  are  easily  ignited  and  when. there 
is  a  large  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 

Oily  rags  present  an  immense  surface 
to  the  air.  Each  fiber  is  practically 
surrounded  by  air,  and  on  each  exposed 
fiber  is  oil  that  is  rapidly  absorbing 
and  uniting  with  oxygen.  If  the  oil 
is  linseed  oil  or  any  other  drying  oil 
such  as  tung,  perilla,  hemp,  poppy,  sun¬ 
flower  or  tobacco  seed  oil  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  rag  catching  fire  of  its 
own  accord  are  very  great.  If  any  of 
the  patent  driers  made  of  an  insoluble 
soap — lead  soap  or  magnesium  soap — ■ 
are  in  the  oil  the  speed  of  oxidation  is 
'  increased  to  the  point  where  the  cloth 
is  very  likely  to  kindle.  The  heat  is 
not  carried  away  because  both  tex¬ 
tiles  and  air  are  poor  conductors  of 
heat.  If  the  sunlight  strikes  the  rags 
the  red  rays  are  certain  to  heat  them. 

Painters’  rags  are  a  source  of  real  dan¬ 
ger  from  spontaneous  combustion. 

SUSCEPTIBLE  MATERIAL  S.— 

Baled  hay,  straw,  cotton,  etc.,  are  also 
subject  to  spontaneous  burning!  Hay  piled  in  a 
stack  or  in  a  barn  always,  heats  and  frequently  the 
barn  is  burned.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  damp  hay,  tightly  packed,  will  catch  fire 
of  its  own  accord.  /The  chemist’s  explanation  is  as 
follows:  Plenty  of  air  is  packed  with  the  hay/ 
There  is  heat  from  fermentation,  a  large  surface  of 
combustible  material  and  little  opportunity  for  the 
heat  to  escape.  The  moisture  may  act  as  a  cata¬ 
lyzer  or  the  oxygen  of  the  air  may  combine  with 
water,  making  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  when  the 
oxygen  is  released  again  from  the  water  it  is  so 
active  it  oxidizes  the  hay  to  a  kindling  point.  A 
catalyzer  is  a  chemical  that  merely  by  its  presence 
causes  a  chemical  action  to  occur  between  other 
chemicals.  In  this  case  the  water  may  make  oxygen 
combine  with  the  cellulose  of  the  hay  very  rapidly 
and  cause  flame.  Piled  coal  is  very  often  found 
burning.  This  spontaneous  combustion  is  caused  by 
the  bituminous  materials  and  the  sulphurous  mater¬ 
ials  in  coal  oxidizing  and  the  heat  not  escaping.  By- 
placing  great  iron  bars  or  pipes  in  coal  piles,  the 


heat  has  a  chance  to  escape  and  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  is  unlikely  to  occur. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  (SPONTANEOUS  COMBUS¬ 
TION. — We  have  seen  that  when  an  easily  burnable 
substance  is  finely  divided  to  present  a  large  surface 
to  the  air,  and  is  intimately  mixed  with  air,  or  when 
a  film  or  a  thin  coating  of  another  more  oxidizable 
substance  is  spread  over  combustible  material  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  is  likely  to  occur.  If  there  is 
moisture,  heat  and  light  present  with  combustible 
materials,  the  danger  from  spontaneous  combustion 
is  great.  So  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire  from  this 
source  it  is  advisable  always  to  bury  or  burn  oily 
rags.  It  is  safer  to  place  hay  in  the  barn  that  is 


Automatic  Feeder  and  Burlap  Shelter 


Silver  Moon,  One  of  the  Hardiest  and  Most  Beautiful  Climbing  Hoses 


not  wet,  and  the  barn  should  have  ample  ventila¬ 
tion  to  carry  away  heat,  yet  not  too  much  light 
should  be  on  the  hay.  Large  heaps  of  coal  should 
have  iron  pipes  running  into  them  or  through  them 
to  carry  away  heat  and  avoid  ignition  of  the  pile. 
Last  and  most  important  in  avoiding  spontaneous 
combustion,  a  careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  all 
substances  that  are  likely  to  burn  without  ignition 
from  an  outside  source.  clarence  w.  winchell. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  have  been  many  cases  of  such 
combustion  in  chemicals,  trade  materials  and  physi¬ 
cal  effects.  Fires  have  been  started  by  the  rays  of 
sunshine  concentrated  by  a  milkpan  or  a  fish  globe 
and  directed  at  some  inflammable  material.  Farmers 
have  a  habit  of  putting  salt  or  charcoal  or  lime  on 
green  clover  in  the  mow  to  prevent  heating.  These 
things  absorb  moisture  and  in  the  case  of  salt  help 
to  slow  up  bacterial  action.  Lime  water  or  slaked 
lime  are  sometimes  used  on  coal  to  prevent  combus¬ 
tion.  The  housekeeper  should  always  observe  care 
in  storing  oily  rags  used  in  cleaning.  Mysterious 
fires  may  result  from  this  cause. 


What  Happened  in  the  Vegetable 
Market 

HE  season  of  1925  has  been  rather  disastrous 
to  the  eastern  farmer,  or  rather  truck  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with 
the  low'  market  prices  caused  by  over-production. 
Outside  of  two  or  three  things,  produce  brought  a 
fair  price  up  to  about  the  first  of  August  or  a  little 
later.  Since  then  the  markets  have  been  very  slow, 
and  at  the  present  time,  while  the  size  has  dropped 
off  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  markets 
are  very  slow-.  In  going  to  market  three  times  a 
week,  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  some  things  and 
talk  with  several  people  about  the  poor  markets. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  have 
learned,  and  as  I  see  it  the  one  thing 
that  will  help  more  than  anything. 

Of  course,  we  of  Northern  Jersey 
know  that  the  high  prices  of  some 
produce  and  the  low  price  of  potatoes 
caused  South  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
to  change  their  farming  this  year. 
That,  with  the  motor  truck,  caused  an 
over-supply  of  nearly  everything,  and 
as  usual  when  there  is  an  overabund¬ 
ance  the  consuming  public  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  eat  it,  but  wants  some¬ 
thing  that  is  scarce. 

One  cry  of  the  buyers  this  year  was 
that  they  could  not  sell  anything.  Out 
of  curiosity  I  asked  some  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  what  in  his  opinion  was  the  rea¬ 
son.  One  whom  I  asked  was  an  Italian 
who  in  former  years  used  to  take  all 
of  my  cull  tomatoes.  This  year  he 
bought  them  for  a  while.  After  that, 
he  would  only  take  five  or  ten.  When 
asked  the  reason,  he  said,  “People  no 
have  time  or  money  to  make  ‘catch’ 
any  more.  Everybody  buy  automobile; 
that  take  all  their  money  and  go  riding 
instead  of  canning  tomatoes.  Next 
Winter  I  sell  lot  of  canned  tomatoes.’’ 
Ho  much  for  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
poorer  section.  Another  who  has  a 
good  business  in  a  high-class  neighbor¬ 
hood  when  asked  why  he  did  not  buy 
as  much  as  in  former  years  gave  this 
as  his  opinion.  “Well,  the  people  next 
door  have  all  new  clothes  and  we  must 
have  them.  Then  there  are  their  in¬ 
stallments  on  a  player-piano  and  a 
radio,  also  their  payments  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  because  the  people  next  door 
have  one  and  we  must  have  one,  too. 
And  by  the  time  all  these  things  are 
paid  for,  and  gas  and  oil  for  the  car, 
there  is  nothing  left' for  food,  so  when 
(Sunday  comes,  they  put  up  a  little 
lunch  and  go  for  a  ride.  Or  if  they  do 
not  feel  like  putting  up  a  lunch  they 
stop  at  a  hot-dog  stand  and  that  is 
their  Sunday  dinner.” 

Another  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
sell  as  many  tomatoes  as  he  did  other 
years  said  :  “1  have  not  sold  as  many 
tomatoes  since  the  weight  law  went 
into  effect.  Before  I  used  to  sell  a 
woman  a  quart  of  tomatoes  and  now 
she  buys  a  pound  and  makes  the  pound 
go  as  far  as  the  quart.” 

During  the  last  few  years  when 
things  sold  well,  anything  sold  and 
anyone  could  sell  out  and  It  did  not  make  much 
difference  how  things  were  put  up,  but  what  a 
change  this  year!  The  ones  who  had  always  put 
up  a  straight  package  sold  out;  while  they  did  not 
get  as  much  as  in  former  years,  they  got  top  price 
and  sold,  while  the  ones  who  had  been  putting  up  a 
dishonest  package  would  take  about  half  of  their 
stuff  home.  Everybody  knows  how  poorly  sweet 
corn  sold  this  year.  I  saw  lots  of  it  cleaned  up  late 
from  30  to  50  cents  a  hundred.  Yet  a  man  who 
carts  principally  corn  told  me  that  his  was  about 
all  ordered  every  morning  and  he  was  getting  one 
dollar  a  hundred.  Why?  Because  he  had  good  corn 
and  when  the  buyer  sold  it  he  did  not  have  to  throw 
part  of  it  away  because  the  man  was  honest. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  It  would  take  a  smarter 
man  than  I  am  to  find  it,  but  there  is  one  thing  1 
do  think  would  help.  Find  the  different  crops  that 
do  best  on  your  farm,  that  you  can  produce  best 
with  the  labor  you  have,  and  plant  about  the  same 
of  each  every  year.  Do  not  plunge  on  a  special  crop 
because  it  was  scarce  and  brought  good  money  this 
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III  Send  You  My  Engine 

'for SO  Days  FREE  Trial 

and  Offer  You  the  Easiest  Buying  Terms 
You’Ve  Ever  Had 


Here  is  my  Special  Offer  to  every  farmer.  Sign  and 
mad  the  coupon  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  you  can  have 
Far,m  Engine  on  your  farm  for30-days’ 
J  trl.  1  E  tell  you  how  you  can  test  this  won- 
derful  engine  for  30  days  at  my  expense:  and 
how,  if  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  buy  it 
on  the  most  convenient  terms  you  ever  heard  of. 

Six  Engines  in  One 

The  Edwards  is  the  only  farm  engine  built  for  anv 
job  ranging  from  1  y2  H .  P.  up  to  6.  H.  P— the  only 
engine  that  will  do  light  power  jobs,  as  well  as 
heavy  jobs,  economically— the  only  engine  that  is 
really  six  engines  in  one. 

Eats  Up  All  Jobs 

The  Edwards  will  saw  wood,  run  a  washing 
machine,  grind  feed,  run  a  cream  separator, fill 


Get  This] 
Free  Book 

Read  what  1000 Farm¬ 
ers  say  about  The 
Edwards  Farm  En- 

?:ine.  Mail  the  coupon 
or  this  interesting 
book.  It’s  FREE. 


Q 


fjA”’ water — in  fact,  do  practically  every  power 
job  on  your  farm.  And  it  will  do  every  job  ouicklv 
and  economically.  Here’s  the  proof;— Clarence  Rut- 
f™?6,’  °ntai'10’,?ays :  “Have  given  my  Edwards  Engine 
ye.arJ  steady  work.  It  runs  a  28-inch  saw,  8-mch 
w?,8nnc!vr’the  e.nsllage cutter,  does  all  chores.  Have 
bad  ten  other  engines — the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

Sturdy  and  Powerful 

The  Edwards  is  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  it  is  light 
SOrthat  !t  ,is  easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
tI’i  Its  construction  makes  it  trouble 

TfA  It  burns  gasoline  or  kerosene.  It  starts  easily 
Without  cranking,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  In 
’  >t  embodies  twenty-eight  superior  advantages 
buy  maIce  H)e  finest  farm  engine  you  can  possibly 

Get  the  Facts 

Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  and,  without  the  slight- 
est  cost  or  obligation.  I’ll  give  you  all  of  the  facts 
about  this  remarkable  engine.  I'll  show  you  why 
thousand3  of  farmers  acclaim  it  the  greatest  engine 
A111?  I’ll  give  you  details  of 
my  liberal  30-day  F  REE  trial  offer  and  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  now.  _  J  v  * 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS 


Matt  This  WOW 


I  Tfe  Edwards  Motor  Company, 

|  '>i*Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

®  Send  me  all  of  the  details  about  The 
“  Edwards  Farm  Engine,  about  your 
[  liberal  easy  payment  plan  and  about 
your  30-day  Free  Trial  Offer.  This 
does  not  obligate  me. 
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ladies  sou&Jg4u> 

Diamondring 


“Genuine  blue 
white  dia¬ 
mond  onyx 
ring.  Perfect 
14K,  white  or 
preen  gold,  richly 
carved  and  hand 
pierced  .^Special 


srced .  Spec 

S4>5 


i  When  you  buy  from  K.  Burns  &  Son  you  buy  direct 
»  from  the  importer  and  cutter,  saving  yourself  3  profits. 

Ladies’  Diamond  Ring 

Fine  full  cut  blue  white  diamond 
of  rare  brilliancy  set  in 
14  K.  white  gold  ring  CAt(| 
beautifully  carved  and  * 
pierced . 


Love  Bird  Diamond 

Engagement  Ring 

Large  Perfect  cut.  diamond  of  rare 
;  brilliancy.  18  K .  white  gold  Love  Bird 
mounting.  We  will  send  this  ring  to 
you  with  the  privilege  e  jm 
of.  examination . 

14  K.  Solid  Gold  Ladies’  Wrist^Vatch 

Jewel  adjusted  Guar¬ 
anteed  dependable  time¬ 
keeper.  Platinum  finished 
dial.  Beautifully  en¬ 
graved 
design. 


Blue  sapphire  crowned  . 


*ii» 


Diamond  Mounted  Bar-Pin 

J  white  g 

$6! 


wor:iPdees*nd  £1‘i£lLold  “r«“  b«‘uty.  Artistic  Lace 
Greatest  value  $£^50 
ever  offered . 


Diamond  and  Sapphire  Flexible 
Bracelet 

Handsomely  pierced  lace  work  design.  14  k  solid  white 
gold  platinum  fa^eil.  Two  oblong  shape  11LT 

eyntheiiebme  sapphires- and  a  full  cut  5  1  C  JQ 
genuine  blue  white  diamond  . . . , .  t- Jk 

Write  today  for  our  free  catalog 

K.  BURNS  &  SON 

64J  Broad  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J, 


BIG  foRoU  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
December  12th,  we  will  pay  for: 

lan  ik'  SV.ch  ?.s  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
I  UO-lb.  "  “  *'  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

{Ar8f.  '  **  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

vr/rtl  Ker  ,  88  a11  sizes  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  lc  each 

fake  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  hags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as 
they  are  we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO„  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cal. SO 


U.S.  ARMY  KRAG  CARBINES 

,  ,  AU  Carbines  have  the  new  model  P, 

1898  stocks,  a  he  barrels,  actions  and  parts  are  V 
either  new  or  have  been  refinished  by  the 
Government  and  equal  to  new . 

JJ1 lAe?R-  a/  •;  ?*5°  Sporting:  Rifles.  $14.00 

bpringf  d  45  Shot  Guns  4.50  Springf’d  45  Carbines  3.50 
W  10c lor  New  Catalog 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627- FG,  N.  10th  St. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover*  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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KELLYS’ 

^  CeAtMi&cls 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Five  Years  Will 
Tell  the  Story 

First  cost  of  the 
trees  is  the  smallest 
part  of  an  orchard’s 
expense.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take 
chances  on  inferior 
stock  when  Kelly 

«  years  have  been  furnishing 
quality  true  to  name  trees. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Perfect  delivery  is  guaranteed,  made  to 
yon  at  just  the  right  time  for  planting 
provided  you  order  early.  Our  catalog 
{or  you.  Send  for  it  today 
and  start  to  make  your  plans  now. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


EVERGREENS 


Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees — all  budded  from  bear- 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
W rite  for  free  Catalog:  and  “Practical  Plana 
for  Home  Planting:.  ’ 

HARRISONS*  NURSERIES 
Box  I  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


RASPBERRY 
BUSHES 

CUTHBERT  and  EARLY  RED  JUNE 
Only  stock  in  the  State  passing  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  Inspection. 

WHITE  FARM  COMPANY  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 

El  ums,  CherrieB — all  budded  from 
bearing  orchards.  Well-rooted, 
healthy,  true-to-name  Trees.  Also 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants,  mam  crop  and 
jverbearing.  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for  72- 
page  free  Catalog  and  money  sav- 
ng  direct-by-mail  prices. 


HARRISONS’ 
Box  14 


NURSERIES 
Berlin,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Rhllharh  Rank  Winter  Forcing.  Easily  Grown.  Any 
miUUdIU  lUlUIS  Color.  Profitable.  $2  Dozen;  $10 
Hundred.  SCARFF'S  Fruit  Farm  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


TRADE 


MARK 


4-  ~ 


25 


FOR  GILLETTE  MODEL  RAZORS 


- -  ■  ■  »-  muLil-L.  firttUlt; 

SUPERIOR  SWEDISH  STEEL 

6  for  30c.  12  for  60c. 

Remit  Silver  or  Money  Order  to 

TRUMP  RAZOR  BLADE  CO. 

p,  O.  Box  306V  Grand  Central  P.  O.  New  York  City 


year,  because  several  of  your  neighbors 
may  do  the  same  thing.  As  an  example 
look  at  sweet  corn.  Last  year  it  brought 
as  high  as  $5  to  $6  a  hundred  and  see 
what  happened  this  year.  There  are  get¬ 
ting  to  be  more  co-operative  associations 
each  year.  I  guess  they  are  a  good  thing, 
but  if  they  do  not  have  by-laws  which 
suWect  a  person  to  a  good-sized  fine 
if  .he  puts  up  a  dishonest  package,  to  my 


November  14,  1925 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  also  does  well 
when  lime  is  used.  In  fact,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  use  of  lime  will  increase 
the  yield  of  Alsike.  Much  the  same 
quality  is  found  in  Red-top  grass.  It 
will  frequently  grow  and  produce  a  good 
crop  on  land  so  wet  and  sour  that  Tim¬ 
othy  would  fail.  While  Timothy  would 


mind,  they  will  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  stand  a  wet  soil  very  well  it  anDears  to 
because  one  crooked  member  can  ruin  an  he  qbsolntelv  in  sm'i  t  r’  •  1 
association.  So  the  things  that  will  help  absolutely  in  need  of  lime  in  order  to 

as  I  see  it  are  to  study  your  around  and  make  a  reasonable  yield. 


study  your  ground  and 
labor  condition  and  put  up  an  absolutely 
straight  package.  neal  demarest. 
Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


Continuous  Corn  Growing" 


Fall  Care  of  Asparagus 

When  I  write  these  garden  notes  I  am 
not  giving  rules  for  others  to  go  by,  hut 


T  notice  in  a  recent  issue  you  advise  it 
is  not  possible  to  grow  corn  successfully 
year  after  year  in  one  place.  We  are 
arresting  our  twenty-third  annual  crop 
,  -  from  the  same  fields  and  are  cutting  20 

simply  jotting  down  my  experiences  and  tons  to  the  acre  with  rows  2  ft.  apart 

results  accruing.  There  seems  to  be  an  lriIled  12.  to  14  stalks  to  the- 

taitralent  thT  this  7egetable  is  dif-  with'  heavy  stalks  aiuCone  or  more  eafs. 
fieult  to  grow  and  care  for,  while  I  find  ^  e  use  manure  heavily,  and  sow  rve  for 
it  just  the  reverse.  plowing  under,  or  rye  and  vetch.  I  think 

The  question  as  to  cutting  off  the  Of^coTiS*  70ur  correspondent. 

Heavy  late  srowth  seems  bother  a  oifr 

great  many  people.  My  asparagus  bed  hay  and  pasture  land  for  dry  cows  is 

is  certainly  a  heavy  producer,  and  I  cut  °ur  miles  away,  too  far  to  truck  silage, 

this  heavy  growth  off  twice  in  the  season  UiSter  Co.,  N.  Y.  ulsterdorp  farms. 
after  we  cease  to  cut  for  the  table.  I  do  we  tried  to  say  was  that  in  our 

this  for  the  following  reasons:  With  me,  experience  whenever  corn  crops  are 
if  the  growth  is  left  on  too  late,  the  butts  grown  continuously  for  several  years  in 


work  quite  a  good  deal  on  these  tops, 
and  I  want  to  destroy  them.  And  if  left 
to  ripen  seed  which  they  will  the  bed 
would  soon  get  such  a  growth  of  young 
plants  that  it  would  cause  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  bed. 

The  second  growth  comes  on  strong 
and  green,  then  I  cut  again  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  then  give  the  bed 
a  dressing  with  good  fine  manure.  Under 
this  treatment  my  asparagus  is  getting 


succession  with  same  ground,  the  corn 
smut  and  corn  ear-worm  become  so  bad 
that  the  crop  is  badly  injured.  This 
might  not  be  so  serious  when  the  corn  is 
cut  into  a  silo,  but  the  condition  has 
never  failed  to  appear  with  us. 


High-bush  Cranberries 


Iligh-bush  cranberries  are  “all  right”  to 

w  1?akfJ  a  vei'y  pleasant  tart 
i  .  sauce»  but  should  be  put  through  a  col- 

stronger  and  more  productive  every  year,  ander  or  vegetable  press  to  remove  the 

We  cut  our  field  grasses  twice  during  akins  and  stones.  If  gathered  early,  be- 
the  season  and  Alfalfa  three  and  four  dea(1.mpe,  they  can  be  used 

times.  This  treatment  causes  a  stronger  hangs  on  the  boughs  ^f'winterYnfcan 
root  growth  and  consequently  larger  crop,  be  used  even  after  hard  freezing.  When 
I  am  wondering  whether  this  may  be  the  .was  a  child  we  had  three  specimens  of 
case  with  asparagus.  tUS  handsome  shrub  in  our  dooryard,  and 

The  way  I  manage  my  asparagus  bed  in”my  own  yard^A?  ^oon  as* if  com“s 
gives  me  good  control  of  the  weeds  and  lnt°  full  bearing  I  am  going  to  try  usin«- 
none  are  allowed  to  grow  to  seed.  If  th®.  fKruit nf°*  ices  and  other  fancy  dishes 
these  tops  were  not  cut  there  would  be  ^1°  ‘Wwhnlf  ”  h-ighly'co,lore(1  sauce, 
a  good  healthy  growth  of  weeds  and  a.ive  S'S&’jJSS  ** 

quack  in  evidence  hack  of  this  growth  by 


.  R.  G. 


the  fence. 

My  bed  was  started  from  seed,  some  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  yearling  plants  set 
the  next  Spring.  My  neighbor,  a  city 
man,  having  a  Summer  home  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  asked  me  a  couple  of  years  ago  lo  set 
him  a  bed  with  a  lot  of  two-year-old 
plants  that  he  sent  out.  These  have  not 
done  nearly  so  well  as  my  own  have, 
though  they  were  carefully  planted  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  last  Fall  I  gave  his 
gardener  some  good  poultry  manure  for 
a.  top-dressing. 

I  generally  use  considerable  brine  and 
salt.  Commercial  growers  do  not  do  this 
and  consider  it  unnecessary  work.  But 
with  me  it  helps  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
and  keeps  the  ground  moister. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cox. 
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Alsike  Clover  Stands  Wet 
Feet 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tells  of 
testing  Alsike  clover  to  show  its  ability 
to  go  through  life  with  wet  feet.  It 
was  a  drainage  test.  The  ciover  was 
seeded  in  the  same  manner  on  a  piece 
of  well-drained  land,  also  on  a  piece  that 
was  not  drained.  It  was  given  the  same 
care  along  with  oats  and  wheat.  The 
good  drainage  nearly  doubled  the  yield 
of  wheat ;  wdiere  the  average  yield  of  the 
undrained  land  was  17  bushels,  on  the 
drained  part  it  was  32  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  much  the  same  way  oats  were  in¬ 
creased  in  yield  37  per  cent  by  drainage. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alsike  clover  on  the 
undrained  or  wet  land  yielded  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  2y2  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  or  about  15  per  cent  more  than  on 
the  drained  land.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Alsike  clover,  but  those  of  us  who 
have  tried  it  thoroughly,  know  of  its 
ability  to  thrive  and  grow  on  land  that 
is  not  fit  for  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa.  There 
is  certainly  something  about  the  Alsike 
which  gives  it  ability  to  grow  under  these 
wet  conditions.  The  Alsike  will  also 
grow  on  land  that  is  quite  sour,  and 
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Newark’s  Largest 

Raw  Fur  Merchant 
Pays  Top  Prices 

AFURS 


Ship  your  raw  furs  to 
the  big  New  York 
markets,  where  90% 
of  the  raw  furs  even¬ 
tually  come.  Sell  them 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
and  get  bigger  prices, 
quicker  payments. 

Old  successful  trappers  know 
that  New  York’s  demands 
the  largest  for  furs. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 
because  he  sells  for  more 

Square  Deal  to  Every  Shipper 

When  you  ship  direct  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
you  get  top  prices  by  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dle  men.  Every  shipper  a  booster  and  a 
friend  for  every  one  gets  satisfaction. 

Get  New  York  Price  List  Free 
— Send  Name  and  address 


You  can  always  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
fur  market  prices  when  you  are  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  Fox-New 
Y ork  Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE 
Shipping  Tags.  Then  you  will  get  New 
York  Market  Quotations  regularly,  no  cost, 
no  obligation.  Write  now. 


GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


Asparagus ;  Saving  the  Seed 
and  Growing  the  Roots 

When  a  person  is  going  to  set  out  a 
new  commercial  bed  of  asparagus  he 
wants  to  be  pretty  sure  what  he  is  plant¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  quite  a  while  before  it  pays 
for  the  ground  it  takes  up.  But  after  it 
starts  to  pay  for  itself,  it  is  good  for  quite 
a  few  years.  The  first  thing  to  consider, 
if  it  is  a  new  bed,  is  varieties.  Of  course 
the  only  kind  one  hears  about  now  is 
Washington,  but  I  have  a  few  plants  in  a 
row  in  my  field  of  Reading  Giant,  and  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  who  could  pick 
them  out  any  time  of  the  year.  They  are 
both  rust-resisting.  Anyone  who  is  new 
in  the  business  should  beware  of  the 
man  who  says  that  he  has  an  asparagus 
that  is  rust  proof.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  There  is  rust-resisting  asparagus, 
but  not  rust-proof. 

Now  anyone  who  has  a  good  field  of 
Reading  Giant  or  Washington  asparagus, 
and  wishes  to  enlarge  his  field  would,  I 
think,  be  wise  if  he  saved  his  own  seed. 
And  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the 
canes  you  wish  to  save  the  seed  from.  I 
always  use  the  hills  producing  the  most 
and  largest  stalks.  Cut  them  when  they 
are  ripe  and  thrash  out  the  seed  with  a 
stick,  thrashing  only  a  few  stalks  at  a 
time.  After  thrashing  there  will  be  quite 
a  lot  of  chaff  or  leaves  in  with  the  ber¬ 
ries.  The  easiest  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
bend  a  piece  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  in 
a  V  shape  and  hold  it  at  an  angle  of  from 
30  to  45  degrees,  with  the  lower  end 
over  a  wooden  pail  or  tub.  Then  pour 
the  berries  in  the  upper  end.  The  ber¬ 
ries  will  roll  down  and  the  chaff  will  stay 


ADDRESS 


r.  F.  D . State. 


NoKeystoLose 

No  Springs,  No  Hinges,  No  Rivets 
An  improved  padlock,  with 
long  nickel  shackle.  Nine 
times  stronger  than  ordinary 
padlocks.  Rustless  and  easily 
cleaned.  Simpleconstruction, 
easily  opened  in  daytime  or  night.  You 
can  easily  change  the  combination  any 
time  you  wish.  1024  to  select  from. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  $2 
to  us  direct  and  Defender  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  wish,  $2.10  C.  O.  D.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Salesmen  wanted. 

Defender  Lock  Company 
Dept.  R.  N.  68  Cliff  Street  New  York  City 


Defender  Lock  Company,  Dept.  It.  N. 

68  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  $2  for  one  Defender  Lock,  or  please 
send  Defender  C.  O.  D.  *2.10.  If  dissatisfied,  I  may 
return  lock  and  you  will  refund  money. 

Name . 


TRAPPERS! 

We  want  your  shipments,  large  or  small. 

We  promise  prompt  returns,  full  market  value — 

and  REMEMBER- 

when  you  ship  to  us,  a  skin  does  not  have  to  be 
the  size  of  an  elephant  to  grade  number  one  large. 
We  have  been  making  and  keeping  above  promises 
since  1899.  Use  one  of  our  little  red  tags  on  your 
next  shipment.  It  will  simply  mean  another 
steady  shipper  for 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Grinds  Any 

Fineness.  Lowest  cost  — biggest 
capacity — longest  life !  Uses  Ford- 
eon  or  equal  power.  Materialsaver. 
Manganese  steel  hammers  strike 
material  only.  No  heat.  No  friction, 
any  grain — any  roughage.  Low  price. 
tree.  Open  territory.  Dealers,  Salesmen, 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc. 

242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  All  infringements  will  be  Prosecuted. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

C»t«iog  illustrated  in  color,  frte. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  SI-Quincy.lU, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


in  the  paper.  The  next  step  is  to  mash 
them  up.  This  can  be  done  by  pounding 
with  a  stick  held  endwise.  After  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  all  pounded  up,  put  some  water 
in  and  let  them  work,  then  clean,  drain 
and  dry,  and  I  think  you  will  have  better 
seed  than  you  can  buy. 

The  next  Spring,  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  very  fine,  of  about  the  soil  thaf 
you  expect  to  have  your  bed,  fertilize  it 
well,  drill  in  your  seed,  not  too  thick, 
with  the  rows  14  in.  apart.  Now  as  some 
know,  asparagus  seed  is  slow  in  germi¬ 
nating  and  if  you  are  not  careful,  the 
weeds  will  get  the  best  of  it,  so  it  is  a 
wise  plan  to  put;  a  good-sized  handful  of 
radish  seed  to  a  pound  of  asparagus  seed, 
for  in  that  way  the  rows  can  be  seen  and 
cultivation  started  before  the  weeds  are 
very  large.  Keep  cultivating  as  often  as 
it  needs  to  keep  it  clean  because  there 
will  not  be  large  roots  if  there  are  many 
weeds.  The  following  year  the  roots 
will  be  the  right  age  and  size  to  put  in 
permanent  beds.  There  are  several  ways 
to  plant  them.  Choose  the  one  which 
suits  you  best,  and  keep  it  free  from 
weeds,  and  you  will  have  as  fine  a  field 
of  asparagus  as  anyone  could  wish  for. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  ,T.  neal  demarest. 


Fall  Treatment  of 
Asparagus 

On  page  1376  there  is  a  small  article 
on  the  treatment  of  an  asparagus  bed  in 
the  Fall,  in  which  it  speaks  about  cutting 
1  the  dead  stalks  of  asparagus  in  the  Fall 
and  burning  them.  There  has  been  an 
;  asparagus  bed  *u  our  place  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  ,i  fact  it  was  here  when 
my  great-grandfather  bought  the  place, 
and  it  has  been  raised  commercially  for 
over  50  years.  As  long  ago  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  in  the  Fall  as  soon  as  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  red,  we  went  through  and  cut 
the  .seed-bearing  canes,  and  these  were 
carted  off  and  burned.  Then  the  others 
were  carted  off  and  burned  because  we 
•thought  it  would  never  do  to  have  any  of 
the  seed  come  up  in  the  cutting  bed,  as 
it  would  hurt  it.  Later,  we  did  not 
make  two  cuttings,  hut  late  in  the  Fall 
went  through  with  the  mowing  machine, 
and  cut  all  the  canes  at  once,  carted  them 
off  and  burned  them.  We  did  it  because 
we  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them.  Then  the  next  Spring  we  would 
have  to  go  over  the  bed  with  a  hoe  and 
cut  off  all  the  stubble,  as  all  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  was  done  with  knives,  and  it  was 
not  very  nice  to  hit  your  knuckle  against 
one  of  the  stubbles. 

With  the  advent  of  the  toothless  disk 


PRODUCTS 

with  a  single  aim 


-your  satisfaction 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

Flo-Lac 

Varnish-Stain 

Reproduces  rich  hard -wood 
effects.  Eight  attractive 
shades  for  furniture,  floors 
and  woodwork.  Non-fading. 
Easily  applied.  Ask  your 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Inside 
Floor  Paint 

Made  for  the  hardest  wear. 
Spreads  easily.  Dries  quickly 
with  a  hard,  enamel-like 
gloss.  Eight  popular  shades. 
Recommended  on  the  Farm 
Painting  Guide. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

Old  Dutch 
Enamel 

The  last  word  in  quality  en¬ 
amel.  Remarkably  beautiful 
and  resistant  to  wear.  White, 
ivory,  and  French  gray,  both 
gloss  and  dull.  Specified  by 
leading  architects. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


See  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  at  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer, 
“Paint  Headquarters” —  the  most  helpful  paint  store  in  your  town. 


Flat-Tone 
Wall  Paint 

Velvety — non-glossy.  Plain, 
blended  and  multicolor  ef¬ 
fects.  Beautiful  and  long- 
lasting.  Washable.  Non¬ 
fading.  Easily  applied,  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  directions. 


Enameloid 

Your  favorite  color  in  En¬ 
ameloid.  Porcelain-like  fin¬ 
ish,  practical — easy  to  brush. 
Popular  price.  A  real  finish 
for  furniture  and  woodwork. 


Mar-Not 
Floor  Varnish 


Heel  proof.  Water  resisting. 
Dries  with  a  lustre  that  lasts. 
Does  not  scratch  white  or 
chip — surprisingly  tough  and 
elastic.  At  “Paint  Head¬ 
quarters” —  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer. 


Sher  win - 

PAINTS  AND 


Williams 

VARNISHES 


©S.  W.  Co.. 1925 


FREE: 


Send  this  COUPON  for  valuable  and 
beautiful  painting  book.  Send  now. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

613  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Color  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
painting 

□  House  □  Silo  □  Wagons  □  Floor 

□  Barn  □  Auto  □  Roof  *  □  Tractor 

And  in  Insecticides  □  Fly  Spray  □  Cattle  Dips  □ 


Name. 


Address . 
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en  you  want  it- 
As  you  want  it- 


AND  to  keep  on  getting  it  year  in  and  year  out — that’s  all  you 
-4A-  have  a  right  to  ask  of  radio. 

"The  FADA  RADIO  —  Standard  of  Reception” — by  which 
practically  all  radio  results  are  judged — is  clear-toned  and  distinct 
— near  or  far.  You  can  tune  in  and  out  easily  and  certainly. 

A  FADA  RADIO  demonstration  will  prove  all  this  in  your 
own  home — Fada  Service  guarantees  its  continuance.  Ask  the 
dealer  today! 


Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment* 
Send  for  the  booklet  R,  “FA  DA  RADIO,  the  Standard  of  Reception”. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— London 

'Manufacturers  e/TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


KtsStO  *■ 


FADA  RADIO  models  permit  wide  selection. 
Fmcient  five  tube  Neutrodyne  sets  ranging  from 
$86  to  attractive  art  cabinet  models  at$3oO.  All 
adapted  for  dry  cell  or  storage  battery  tubes. 
^  The  Neutrolette,  illustrated,  $86.  • 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  PRICE 
The  Best  —  Quick  —  Lowest 

LEADCLAD— TONCON  and  GALVANIZED 

METAL  ROOFING 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  RIDGE  ROLL. 
FIELD  AND  LAWN  FENCE-POSTS. 

GATES-BARB  WIRE-PAINT. 

Write  for  Price— We  pay  the  freight. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


|  Hin  Stseal  Christmas  1 

|  ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE  | 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD  g 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar 
W  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  One  of  the  W. 

M  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after  reading  this  book 
32  in  manuscript  said :  Ws 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life  of  |jj| 

the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  understand  our 
own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest  pathos 
vjjd  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages „ 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

|| - - - 1 

-M  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

3^  Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  W* 

copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

$$  Name . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D .  .  ^ 

Post  Office . . . . 


harrow,  we  did  away  with  all  that  work. 
Now,  along  in  November  we  put  on  the 
disk  harrow  and  disk  it  one  way,  and 
then  next  Spring,  we  disk  it  again  both 
ways.  The  Fall  disking  mashes  the  old 
stalks  down  so  they  will  decay,  and  the 
Spring  disking  cuts  them  up.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  much  plant  food  in  them,  but  they 
add  humus  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  some  people 
have  the  idea  that  the  stalks  should  be 
cut  in  the  Fall,  as  it  is  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  doing  it,  but  the  newer  and  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  disk  them  in.  Of  course, 
if  the  owner  of  a  small  home  bed  has  no 
disk  harrow,  I  would  advise  him  to  cut 
the  old  stalks  in  the  Fall  when  they  are 
good  and  ripe,  say  the  first  or  second 
week  in  November.  near  dkmarest. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

Making  a  Root  Graft 

Several  of  our  people  have  asked  us 
how  to  make  root-grafts  of  the  apple.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  tell  such  things  so 
that  they  are  clearly  understood.  Where- 
ever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  inquirer  to  go  and  visit 
some  nurseryman  during  the  Winter  and 
watch  him  at  the  work.  We  have,  how¬ 


ever,  secured  a  good  root-graft  from  an 
expert  grafter  and  had  photographs  made 
of  it.  They  are  shown  herewith,  and  the 
picture  shows  clearly  how  such  a  graft 
is  made. 

Usually,  a  one-year-old  seedling  root 
is  used  for  the  purpose.  These  roots  are 
grown  from  the  apple  seed,  or  they  may 
be  bought  from  most  of  the  nurserymen, 
if  that  is  desired.  The  scion  or  the  wood 
inserted  into  the  root  is  best  taken  from 
superior  trees  in  the  hearing  orchard.  We 
should  take  this  wood  from  healthy  trees 
which  are  known  to  give  a  steady  crop  of 
the  desired  variety,  and  we  should  try  to 
cut  them  so  that  there  will  be  no  scale 
or  other  insects  on  the  wood.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  now  the  root  and  the  scion 
are  cut  so  ns  to  fit  together,  and  how 
they  are  cove -edi  with  wax  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  After  be¬ 
ing  made,  these  root-graf^  are  tied  in¬ 
to  bundles  of  50  to  100  tnd  are  then 
nacked  in  moist  sand  and  Kept  in  a  cool 
cellar  during  the  Winter  until  they  are 
taken  out  for  planting.  Then  they  are 
planted  deep  enough  so  that  only  one 
bud  of  the  scion  remains  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  waxed  twine  used  in 
tying  the  grafts  together  can  be  obtained 
from  any  nurseryman..  There  are  gen¬ 
erally  six  to  eight  wraps  made  on  the 
grafts  around  the  connection.  After  some 
practice,  one  can  acquire  considerable 
skill  at  this  form  of  grafting  and  if  done 
properly  during  the  Winter,  it  is  possible 
to  raise  trees  of  good  quality  in  this  way. 

Wintering-  Pansies  in  Frame 

I  have  read  many  articles  in  regard  to 
wintering  over  plants  in  a  cold  frame, 
hut  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  read  how 
these  frames  are  to  be  covered.  I  have 
a  frame  4  x  10  ft.  planted  to  pansies 
(seed  sown  the  last  of  July),  but  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  cover  them  this  Winter. 
Should  I  use  the  glass  sash  or  board  shut- 
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ters?  Should  fhey  be  covered  tight  or 
space  left  for  air  to  get  in?  Must  they 
be  opened  and  shut,  like  a  hotbed  on  nice 
days,  or  do  you  leave  them  closed  all 
through  the  Winter?  I  have  raised  many 
perennial  plants  from  seed,  wintering 
over  in  rows  in  the  garden,  which  is 
sheltered  fairly  well  on  the  west  by  a 
garage  and  north  by  the  house.  After 
the  ground  crusts  I  lay  corn  fodder  in 
the  rows  and  weight  down  with  long 
edgings  until  the  fodder  gets  damp  and 
freezes  fast.  Pansies  have  sometimes 
come  through  this  way,  but  were  much 
later  than  those  appearing  on  market.  My 
hobby  is  to  have  flowers  blooming  from 
snowdrops  to  late  Chrysanthemums. 

Newberry,  Pa.  G.  G.  l. 

Pansy  seed  sown  the  last  of  July  should 
be  in  full  bloom  at  this  writing,  October 
23.  Keep  the  bloom  picked  off,  and  when 
the  mercury  registers  20,  say  November 
15  or  20,  put  sash  on,  and  when  the 
days  are  warm  and  sunny  push  sash  down 
about  Y2  ft.  from  top  to  admit  air.  Close 
them  at  night,  and  by  covering  sash  cold 
nights  with  mats,  one  can  pick  the  bloom 
the  entire  Winter,  even  if  the  mercury 
goes  to  zero.  to.  perkins. 


Storing  Cabbage  in  Winter 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  cabbage 
in  the  head?  We  have  had  some  cabbage 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  'heads  get  black 
and  mushy  on  the  outside.  Should  I 
J'k?  roots  on  and  all  the  leaves? 
Would  like  to  take  outer  leaves  off  for 
my  chickens  from  time  to  time.  I  have  a 
furnace  in  cellar.  I  do  not  like  to  bury 
any  outside,  my  ground  is  too  wet  and 
freezes  too  hard.  h.  w. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Dig  a  hole  the  size  of  a  barrel,  put  the 
barrel  in  hole  so  the  top  is  about  %  ft. 
above  ground.  Out  roots  off  stalk  and 
take  most  of  outer  leaves  off.  Fill  up 
barrel  with  cabbage  and  put  boards  over 
top  so  rain  will  not  wet  it.  As  the 
weather  gets  very  cold  throw  cornstalks 
or  straw  on  top.  Storing  cabbage  in  this 
manner  enables  one  to  get  it  out  any 
time  through  the  Winter  with  very  little 
trouble.  ffM.  perkins. 

Low  Wave  Length  Difficulty 

I  have  a  160  a.h.  battery  charged  by  a 
<50- watt  generator.  From  the  generator 
to  the  radio  is  40  ft.  From  batteries  to 
radio,  15  ft.,  counting  along  course  wire 
would  have  to  go.  My  radio  gives  satis¬ 
factory  results  part  of  the  time,  but  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  tuning  in  stations 
of  low  wave  length,  though  relatively 
near.  I  also  have  a  great  deal  of  fading, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  my  “A”  batteries 
up.  My  aerial  is  at  least  40  ft.  above 
ground  and  the  usual  100  ft.  of  stranded 
wire.  The  lead-in  comes  directly  down 
through  lightning  arrester  to  set.  The 
ground  is  not  over  6  ft.  all  told  clamped 
by  a  ground  clamp  to  water  pipe.  Our 
location  is  on  top  of  a  hill  and  aerial 
runs  from  receiving  end  west  by  north. 
New  Hampshire. 

Fou  can  use  the  lighting  battery  by 
running  two  wires  from  your  set  to  these 
batteries,  and  connecting  to  the  first  three 
cells  (using  flexible  wire)  and  using  these 
three  cells  for  a  few  nights  and  then  shift 
to  the  next  three  and  so  on  till  you  have 
used  the  first  15  cells,  then  connect  to 
2-3-4  and  then  to  5-6-7  and  so  on  till  you 
end  up  with  14-15-16,  this  will  use  all  16 
cells,  and  then  start  again  with  1-2-3 
and  so  on. 

The  above  instructions  apply  only  when 
using  five  or  six-volt  tubes  and  in  your 
set  using  WD-11  or  12  tubes  you  will  be 
only  able  to  connect  to  one  cell  at  a  time. 
This  will  give  you  two  volts  for  an  “A” 
battery  and  you  will  have  to  turn  your 
tubes  down  lower  than  with  dry  cells. 
Also  you  will  be  able  to  use  all  16  cells 
of  the  lighting  battery  equally  as  you 
connect  to  only  one  cell  at  a  time,  using 
each  cell  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Be 
sure  that  you  connect  the  positive  wire  to 
the  positive  “A”  post  of  your  set,  and  the 
negative  to  the  negative  post. 

Many  sets  do  not  tune  down  low 
enough  to  get  the  low  wave  stations 
even  if  nearby.  An  experimental  aerial 
not  over  50  ft.  long  may  help  you  hear 
them. 

The  light  batteries  will  only  take  the 
place  of  the  “A”  batteries,  and  you  will 
still  have  to  use  dry  “B”  batteries. 

J.  H.  F. 


One  farmer  approached  another  and 
said  tersely  :  “That  horse  I  bought  from 
you  is  blind!  You  never  told  me.  Why?” 
“Well,”  replied  the  other,  “the  man  who 
sold  it  to  me  didn’t  tell  me  either,  so  I 
supposed  he  didn’t  want  it  generally 
known.” — Farm  Life. 
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PI  IN  1872,  the  Miuisuppi  Rjvtr, 
1 1  "nth  ill  p*Utitl  uetmert,  wt§ 
XL  one  ol  the  chief  evenuet  ol  the 
»  A  njtion't  commerce.  In  thtt 
y**r,  A.  Montgomery  Weed 
ril  ongintted  the  nuil  order  bow  I 
|V  »*«.  opening  up  t  new  high-  f, 
I  *'*T  of  trade  and  bringing  to  II 
[  '"f  people  dlover  Ameriu  the  Ji 

low  price*  ol  the  city  market,  It 
on  goods  ol  rundtrd  ter  vice-  JM 

able  quality.  , 

Duny  rathe*  My  three  fl. 

Mr  «W»  police,  oik  l1 
hone*  good ,  «  bwe,t  price,  KZ I 
btve  been  carefully  followed.  VC 

Ve  never  sacrifice  quality  /  Bi 
to  make  a  low  price  "  l|U 
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One  of  Ward’s 


Seven  Great  Houses 
Is  Near  to  You 


THESE  Seven  Great  Houses 
were  built  at  big  railway  and 
mail  centers  so  that  one  of  them 
would  be  near  to  you — so  that  your 
orders  would  reach  us  quicker — 
your  goods  would  reach  you 
quicker,  and  with  less  postage 
and  freight  for  you  to  pay. 

Building  these  big  plants  in  each 
section  of  the  United  States  is  part 
of  our  plan  to  give  you  the  quick¬ 
est  and  best  possible  service. 

Their  Combined  Buying 
Power  Brings  You  the 
Lowest  Prices 

One  of  these  seven  big  stores  could 
buy  goods  cheaply  and  sell  goods 
at  low  prices,  just  as  other  stores 
do.  But  acting  together,  buying  all 
together,  their  vast  purchases  en¬ 
able  us  to  buy  and  sell  at  lower 
than  market  prices. 

Each  season  we  go  into  the 
market  with  over  Fifty  Million  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash.  Think  of  that  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage.  Car  load  lots,  yes 
even  the  entire  output  of  a  factory 
is  bought;  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  searched  to  secure  goods  of 
standard  quality  at  prices  lower 
than  a  smaller  organization  could 
possibly  buy. 


‘What  makes  Ward’s  low  prices 
possible?  ” 

There  you  have  your  answer. 
Our  big  cash  buying  for  you  and 
for  over  eight  million  other 
families. 

A  $50.00  Saving 
For  You 

Your  Catalogue  offers  you  a  saving 
of  $50  this  very  season — but  you 
must  use  the  Catalogue  to  save 
this  money.  Turn  to  it  regularly 
for  everything  you  need  to  buy. 
Send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s  and 
there  will  be  an  average  cash  sav¬ 
ing  of  at  least  $50  each  season 
for  You! 

Wc  Never  Sacrifice 
Quality  to  Make 
a  Low  Price 

The  assurance  of  better  quality  is 
yours  every  time  you  buy  at 
Ward’s.  We  make  sure  that  every 
article  we  sell  is  dependable— -that 
it  will  give  good  service.  We  would 
rather  miss  selling  you  than  to  dis¬ 
appoint  you.  Therefore,  we  offer 
no  “price  baits.”  Mere  cheapness 
may  get  your  first  order — but  sat¬ 
isfactory  quality  makes  you  our 
friend. 


Use  Your  Catalogue 

The  opportunity  is  yours.  One  of  these 
seven  great  Houses  of  Ward’s  is  con¬ 
venient  to  you.  You  have  a  copy  of 
our  Catalogue.  Use  your  Catalogue. 
Send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


-  Your  orders  are 
shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  But  be¬ 
sides,  one  of  our  seven  big  houses  is 
near  to  you.  Your  orders  reach  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  reach  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 
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Keeping  the  Soil  Alive 


Progressive  farmers  know  that  grow¬ 
ing  one  crop  year  after  year  wears  out 
the  soil. 

Keep  your  soils  alive  by  rotating  your 
crops.  A  system  of  farming  that  in¬ 
cludes  LIME,  LEGUMES  and  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  will  build  up  your  soils. 

The  Agricultural  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
is  constantly  co-operating  with  suc¬ 
cessful  communities  in  solving  their 
problems. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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I  for  your  fence 
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T  T’S  the  protective  coating  your  fence  has, 
that  keeps  it  from  rusting,  not  the  size  of 
the  steel  wire.  The  heavier  the  coating,  the 
longer  your  fence  will  last.  LEADCLAD 
fences  have  two  distinct  advantages : 

2  LEADCLAD  fences  are  coated  with 
pure  lead  —  and  lead  doesn’t  rust. 
2  The  pure  lead  coating  of  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  fences  is  7  times  as  heavy  as 
galvanized  coating  of  ordinary  fences. 

That’s  why  fencing  with  LEADCLAD  is 
real  economy— LEADCLAD  is  built  to  out¬ 
last  three  ordinary  galvanized  fences. 

Write  for  reports  of  tests,  data,  etc. 

Leaddad  Wire  Company,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DOMESTIC. — The  funeral  of  John  W. 
Underhill,  only  Negro  resident  of  May’s 
Landing,  N.  J.,  was  held  Oct.  31  and  was 
a  community  affair  with  clergymen  of 
three  denominations  officiating.  Under- 
hi.ll,  who  ran  a  general  store,  left  in  his 
will  $500  to  each  of  two  sisters  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  the  rest  of  his  estate,  valued 
at  about  $100,000,  to  the  township  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  is  Mays  Landing,  for 
a  public  gymnasium  and  playground. 

New  England  should  be  prepared  at 
any  time  to  experience  an  earthquake  of 
the  intensity  that  shook  the  Providence, 
R.  I.,  section  in  1775,  Prof.  Kirtley  F. 
Mather  of  Harvard  University  told  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Teachers  Convention 
Oct.  29.  The  quake  of  1775.  was  about 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  which  shook 
Santa  Barbara  last  Summer,  Prof. 
Mather  said. 

Another  daring  robbery  was  executed 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29.  Six  armed 
men  swept  their  scene  of  action  with  a 
withering  volley  of  revolver  fire  and 
escaped  with  $93,000  in  cash,  leaving  one 
dead  and  two  seriously  wounded  in  the 
street.  The  dead  man  was  Charles  W. 
Clifford,  driver  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo’s 
armored  car.  Lewis  M.  'Yarington,  a 
bank  guard,  was  wounded  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  John  II.  Meyers,  a  bank 
messenger,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  Yaring¬ 
ton  is  not  expected  to  recover. 

A  collision  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line’s 
fast  New  York  to  Florida  passenger  train, 
the  Everglades,  and  a  loaded  school  bus 
at  Nahunta,.  Ga.,  Nov.  2,  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  nine  children  and  injuries  to 
20  others.  The  terrific  impact  of  the 
heavy  locomotive  threw  the  bu»s  a  distance 
of  25  ft.  and  strewed  its  occupants  along 
the  right  of  way.  Three  of  the  children 
were  killed  instantly.  Elroy  Strickland, 
who_  was  driving  the  bus,  told  railroad 
officials  that  there  was  a  mistv  rain  at 
the  time  and  that  he  had  alf  the  side 
curtains  up.  When  the  bus  approached 
the  crossing  he  said  he  asked  one  of  the 
boys  to  look  to  the  north  to  see  if  a  train 
was  approaching.  The  driver  of  the  bus 
also  «aid  that  a  freight  train,  parked  on  a 
siding,  prevented  a  view  of  the  railway 
track  for  any  distance.  One  of  the  child¬ 
ren  was  sent  ahead  to  see  if  a  train  was 
coming.  The  child  sent  as  a  lookout  was 
killed  instantly.  It  has  not  been  learned 
why  the  bus  followed  behind  the  lookout 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  child  to  report. 

Early  election  reports  Nov.  4  indicate 
that  A.  Harry  Moore  (Dem.),  wet  can¬ 
didate,  won  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  ; 
James  J.  Walker  (Dem.),  Tammany  can¬ 
didate,  was  elected  as  mayor  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt  (Rep.)  was 
elected  as  first  woman  Alderman  of  New 
iork  City;  John  L.  Duvall  (Rep.)  who 
was  backed  by  the  Klan  was  elected 
mayor  of  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
Ritter  (Rep.),  the  only  woman  runnii^ 
for  mayor  in  Indiana,  was  elected  to  that 
office  at  Hartford  City. 

Three  men,  one  an  agent  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau,  were  arrested  Nov. 
o  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  transport  ana 
sell  alcohol  from  the  Industrial  Alcohol 
Company  there.  The  men.  who  are  held 
in  $10,000  bail  each  are  William  M. 
Allen.  Woodbury,  a  government  officer  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  a  store¬ 
keeper  gauger  .in  the  plaint;  Warren 
Rahn,  Burlington,  a  bookkeeper  of  the 
company,  and  Edward  Feldman,  Trenton, 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  company. 

Miniature  arsenals  on  wheels,  in  the 
form  of  large  automobiles  equipped  with 
firearms  and  gas  bombs,  will  go  into 
action  in  New  York  City  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  2  in  the  police  war  on 
bandits.  Nine  closed  touring  cars,  each 
one  assigned  to  a  detective  division,  will 
patrol  the  city  constantly,  manned  by 
detectives  and  expert  marksmen  in  three 
shifts.  The  equipment  will  include  rifles 
for  the  marksmen,  four  or  five  to  a  car ; 
a  machine  gun,  tear  bombs,  signal  rockets 
for  summoning  nearby  uniformed  men  in 
case  of  a  clash  with  the  bandit  enemy, 
and  a  radio  set  by  means  of  wdiieh  each 
car  will  be  constantly  in  touch  with  Police 
Headquarters,  in  receipt  of  all  alarms  of 
hold-ups. 

WASHINGTON. — An  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
made  Oct.  29  for  preferential  treatment 
for  the  income  which  results  from  the 
earning  capacity  of  man  as  compared 
with  that  which  comes  from  inherited 
funds  and  business  dividends,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Adams,  of  Yale  University. 
Dr.  Adams,  a  recognized  tax  authority, 
advised  the  Democrats  when  they  wrote 
the  first  graduated  income  tax  law  in 
1913.  Inheritance  taxes,  the  committee 
was  told,  should  yield  enough  to  exempt 
all  small  taxpayers.  Dr.  Adams  opposed 
tlie  Treasury’s  disposition  to  repeal  the 
present  modest  preferential  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  “earned”  incomes,  and  advised 
even  greater  exemptions  for  the  income 
which  is  the  product  of  personal  effort. 
Dr.  Adams  would  raise  this  exemption 
up  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  He  thinks  all 
other  tax  reductions  should  be  made  only 
after  this  primary  reform  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law. 

President  Coolidge  received  Nov.  1 
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from  Di\  Harry  F.  Ward,  National 
Chairman  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Justice  in  China,  a  communication  urg¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  advocate  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  extra  territoriality  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  in  China  and  to  favor 
recognition  of  full  Chinese  sovereignty. 
Dr.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  of  the 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Sendee.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  year  in  the  Orient,  during  which 
he  visited  many  parts  of  China. 

President  Coolidge  is  hopeful  that  taxes 
™  ke  reduced  by  more  than  $300,000,- 
000,  although  he  believes  no  safe  maxi¬ 
mum  can  be  fixed  until  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  is  completed.  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon’s  recommendation  was  for  a 
reduction  of  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000, 
but  it  was  disclosed  Nov.  2  at  the  White 
House  that  the  President  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  the  cut  would  have  to  be  held 
within  that  limit.  Estimates  made  in 
Congress  have  run  all  the  way  to  $500,- 
000,000.  At  the  opening  of  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  a  maximum  income  tax  rate  of 
25  per  cent,  normal  and  surtax  rates 
combined,  and  repeal  of  the  inheritance 
and  gift  levies  was  proposed  in  a  state¬ 
ment  submitted  by  Eugene  E.  Thompson 
on  behalf  of  the  Investment  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

.  The  possible  existence  of  shoal  water 
in  the  general  region  of  Cape  Ilatteras, 
where  charts  show  nothing  but  deep 
water  will  be  investigated  by  the  survey 
ship,  Nokomis  this  month,  by  orders  of 
the  hydrographic  office  of  the  navy.  The 
Nokomis  is  to  leave  Philadelphia  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Her  as¬ 
signment  came  as  a  result  of  a  report 
by  the  American  steamer  West  Helen, 
that  but  twenty  fathoms  was  encountered* 
twenty  miles  off  Frying  Pan  Shoals  to 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Ilatteras  when  the 
charts  showed  100  fathoms.  Naval  of¬ 
ficers  said  that  in  the  last  thirty  years 
reports  have  been  received  from  steamers 
on  three  or  four  occasions  of  shoal  water 
in  the  Cape  Ilatteras  region  where  great 
depths  were  believed  to  exist. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  At  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  show  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  held  at 
Chicago  Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  E.  E.  Gifford  of 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  will  serve  as  official 
judge  in  the  Cheviot  sheep  classes.  In 
addition  to  the  leading  live  stock  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
two  noted  foreign  judges  will  assist  in 
•making  the  awards,  J.  Egerton  Quested 
of  Kent,  England,  serving  in  the  steer  and 
Red  Polled  classes  and  Robert  Duncan 
of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  acting  as  judge 
of  the  Breeding  Shorthorns.  Director 
G.  I.  Christie  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  who  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the.  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show,  which  is  a  department  of  the 
Exposition,  expects  over  five  thousand 
samples  of  choice  grains,  small  seeds  and 
hay  to  be  entered  for  world  titles  in  these 
contests.  Canadian  entries  have  been 
especially  strong  this  year.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  an  exhibit  of  recently  dis¬ 
covered  varieties  of  crops  contributed  by 
the  various  experiment  stations  which 
will  be  under  the  personal  charge  of 
Professor  M.  O.  Pence  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  United  States  Department 
ot  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
(  olleges  will  stage  educational  displays 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
twelve  hundred  champion  club  members 
will  attend  the  Fourth  National  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Club  Congress  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  They  will  compete  in  various  con¬ 
tests. 

The  North  Atlantic  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineers  was  organized  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
last  April.  Fifty-five  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  out  of  103  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  section.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10  11 
and1  12.  The  General  Electric  Company 
is  arranging  the  program. 

Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-18. — New  England  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  annual  show,  Greenfield,  Mass 
Nov.  17-20. — Horticulture  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College  P. 
O..  Pa. 

Nov.  25-27.  —  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Percy  Richard¬ 
son.  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Nov.  28-Dee.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Paliadino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 

N.  .T. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — 'New  Jersey  State  Ilorti- 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  19-21, — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 
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Rhubarb  from  Seed 

Will  rhubarb  seeds  when  planted  grow, 
and  when  should  they  be  sown?  How 
long  before  the  plants  will  produce? 
I  have  dried  some  rhubarb  seed  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  have  it  hanging  in  a  cloth  bag. 
I  would  like  to  seed  down  one  or  two 
acres.  L.  F. 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rhubarb  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows 
18  in.  apart  in  very  rich  soil  in  the 
•Spring.  The  young  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  transplant  to  permanent  bed 
the  following  Spring,  4  ft.  apart  each 
way.  The  seedlings  cannot  be  relied  up¬ 
on  to  produce  the  variety  true  to  type, 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  seed  is  raised. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Planting  Poplar  Trees 

We  wish  to  plant  some  quick-growing 
trees.  What  would  you  advise?  What 
do  you  think  of  poplar  trees?  We  have 
many  at  hand  of  one  year’s  growth  which 
■simply  need  to  be  transplanted.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  do  this,  in  the  Fall  or  in 
the  Spring?  H.  J.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  poplars  are  poor  trees  at  best. 
They  are  dirty  and  short-lived  and  break 
easily.  They  are  of  value  where  a  quick¬ 
growing  screen  or  shelter  of  a  temporary 
nature  is  desired,  but  are  undesirable  for 
street  or  lawn  planting.  After  all,  any 
of  the  so-called  slow-growing  trees  are 
not  so  slow  if  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance.  Many  of  the  oaks  are  fairly  rapid 
growers  and  among  the  best  of  trees,  be¬ 
ing  hardy,  sturdy  and  long-lived.  The 
sycamore  and  tulip  trees  are  also  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  as  desirable  trees  for  city 
and  suburban  planting.  The  best  time  to 
plant  young  trees,  all  things  considered 
is  in  the  Spring.  H.  b.  t. 


Tree  Surgery  in  Brief 

Would  you  advise  as  to  the  treatment 
needed  in  trying  to  save  a  sugar  maple 
shade  tree?  One  or  two  places  are  af¬ 
fected  by  a  sort  of  a  dry  rot,  also  worms 
have  worked  a  bit.  I  understand  that 
the  parts  affected  should  be  removed  and 
the  cavity  filled  in  with  cement.  What 
tool  should  be  used  and  how  should  the 
cement  be  fixed?  I.  e.  e. 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

In  brief  the  directions  for  a  job  of  this 
kind  are :  1.  Cut  out  the  rotted  areas 
•down  to  clear  healthy  wood.  2.  Fisin- 
fect.  3.  Waterproof.  4.  Fill.  The  tools 
for  excavating  the  diseased  portions  are 
not  many — a  %-in.  and  a  1%-in.  out¬ 
side-ground,  socket-handled  gouge,  a 
knife,  a  chisel,  and  a  mallet.  Only 
■sharp  tools  should  be  used  where  the 
bark  or  cambium  layer  is  cut.  Every 
bit  of  water-soaked,  unhealthy  wood  must 
be  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  bark 
should  receive  a  prompt  protecting  cov¬ 
ering  of  shellac. 

For  disinfecting,  creosote  is  perhaps 
the  best — easily  procured  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  A  thorough  coating  should  be 
given  to  all  cut  surfaces,  best  done  with 
a  paint  brush.  Following  this  a  water¬ 
proof  covering  of  tar  or  hot  asphalt 
should  be  applied. 

Shallow  cavities  are  better  left  un¬ 
filled.  The  only  object  in  filling  is  to 
cause  the  new  callus  growths  to  over¬ 
grow  the  cavity  and  eventually  close  it. 
If  a  large  cavity  is  left  unfilled  the  cal¬ 
lus  will  grow  over  the  edges  and  down 
inside  the  cavity  instead  of  across  the 
opening.  The  material  for  filling  does 
not  function  to  strengthen  or  protect 
the  tree — merely  to  assist  new  growth 
to  bridge  the  gap. 

Cement  is  not  the  best  cavity  filler  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  give  with  the  weaving 
of  the  tree.  Asphalt  is  better  and  strips 
of  wood  are  quite  satisfactory.  If  ce¬ 
ment  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  cement  to  three  parts  of 
sand,  and  wet  enough  to  make  a  stiff 
paste,  but  not  wet  enough  to  run.  Nails 
may  be  driven  into  the  cavity,  or  bolts 
run  through  it,  to  help  support  the  ce¬ 
ment.  Burlap  wound  around  the  tree 
wfill  serve  as  an  outside  form.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  cement  filling 
does  not  overrun  the  live  bark  and  hind¬ 
er  its.  growth.  Hi  B.  T. 


“So  a  burglar  broke  into  your  house 
last  night.  What  did  he  get?’’  “Prac¬ 
tice.” — Boston  Transcript.  -• 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER  FOUR 


The  Touring  Car  -  -  $  895 

The  Club  Coupe  -  -  995 

The  Coach  -  1045 

The  Sedan  -  -  -  1095 


Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes  at 
slight  extra  cost. 

CHRYSLER  SIX 


The  Phaeton  ...  $1395 

The  Coach  ...  1445 

The  Roadster  ...  1 625 

The  Sedan  ...  1695 

The  Roya  l  Coupe  -  -  1795 

The  Brougham  -  -  1865 

The  lmperia  l  -  -  -  1995 

The  Crown-Imperial  -  2095 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to 
current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  en¬ 
closed  models.  All  models  equipped 
with  full  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and 
superior  Chrysler  service  every¬ 
where.  All  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of 
time-payments.  Ask  about  Chry- 
sler’s  attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected 
against  theft  by  the  Fedco  pat¬ 
ented  car  numbering  system,  ex¬ 
clusive  with  Chrysler,  which  can¬ 
not  be  counterfeited  and  cannot 
be  altered  or  removed  without 
conclusive  evidenceof  tampering. 


Performance  and  Beauty  That 
Appeal  To  Those  Who  Know 


The  nation-wide  popular¬ 
ity  of  this  new  quality  Four 
is  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
men  and  women  who  say 
they  have  never  seen  its 
equal  for  comfort,  beauty, 
ease  of  handling  and  per¬ 
formance. 

These  characteristics,  so 
uniquely  Chrysler,  are  the 
result  of  the  application 
for  the  first  time  of  the 
proved  scientific  engineer¬ 
ing  of  its  famous  compan¬ 
ion  car,  the  Chrysler  Six, 
to  four- cylinder  practice. 
Linked  to  this  is  a  degree 
of  manufacturing  skill  and 
accuracy  found  only  in 
Chrysler  products. 

Women  who  like  fine 
things  are  captivated  by  the 
Chrysler  Four  beauty  of 
line  and  coloring,  by  its 
restful  riding  and  handling 
—  the  result  of  Chrysler- 
designed  spring  suspension 
and  pivotal  steering,  to¬ 
gether  with  balloon  tires. 

They  appreciate  in  particu¬ 


lar  the  greater  safety  of 
Chrysler  hydraulic  four- 
wheel  brakes,  furnished  on 
this  new  Four  at  slight  ex¬ 
tra  cost  for  the  first  time 
on  any  car  of  like  price. 

They  enjoy  its  freedom 
from  throb  and  rumble  in 
the  closed  models.  Sense 
of  vibration  is  wiped  out 
by  specially-designed  insu¬ 
lation  of  the  motor  from 
the  frame. 

Modish  Fisher  Bodies, 
planned  and  built  for  ut¬ 
most  comfort  and  roomi¬ 
ness,  are  further  cause  for 
Chrysler’s  wide-spread 
popularity  with  men  as  well 
as  with  women — a  popu¬ 
larity  for  which  even  a 
Chrysler  production  of 
800  cars  a  day  has  proved 
inadequate. 

Test  these  distinctive  Chry¬ 
sler  Four  advantages  your¬ 
self.  Your  nearest  dealer 
will  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  demonstration. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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cNew  and  Improved 

mm 

Five  Tube  Tuned  Radio  Frequency 
Receiving  Set  With  Wonderful  Loud 
Speaker  Built-in 

for  use  with 

DRY  OR  STORAGE  BATTERY  TUBES 

With  the  wonderful  Freshman  Masterpiece 
installed  in  your  home,  there  can  be  no  more 
lonely  days.  Y ou  will  receive  the  country’s  finest 
entertainment,  broadcast  from  coast  to  coast. 
You  can  keep  informed  of  the  latest  news,  mar¬ 
ket  quotations,  lectures  and  the  thousands 
of  helpful  instructions  on  the  air  daily. 

Freshman  Masterpiece  Receivers  are  sold 
only  through  Authorized  Dealers  who  will  in¬ 
stall  and  service  the  model  you  desire.  There 
is  a  Freshman  dealer  near  you — if  not — write 
to  us  lor  complete  literature  and  the  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 

Every  set  guaranteed  to  be  mechanically  perfect. 

Other  models  from  $39.50  to  $115.00. 

Chas.  Freshman  Co.,  Inc. 

240  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
2626|W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Prices  slightly  higher  Denver  and  West 


WE  NEED  RAW  FURS 

We  pay  top  market  Prices 

Our  honest  and  square  dealing  through 
our  Thirty  years  existence  is  known 
all  over  the  country. 

Write  for  our  Price  List  right  now— It  is  free, 
and  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 

1 14  West  29th  St.  New  York 


RADIO  At  half 

uni/iu  THE  USUAL  COST 

Don’t  buy  a  Radio  until  you  get  our  prices  and 
full  particulars  on  our  UN1T0—  5-tube,  coast  to 
coast  Radio  Outfit.  Our  prices  save  you  about 
half.  Every  set  guaranteed.  Everything  complete 
—no  extras  to  buy.  Beautiful  cabinet— wonderful 
tone— extra  loud  volume.  Owners  getting  music 
concerts,  lectures,  markets  from  ocean  to  ocean 
Write  for  FREE  Radio  Book.  0Cean' 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  107  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Send  For  This  Big1  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-bool 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without*  It  pictures  and  describes  you] 
orchard  troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete 
spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow  —  the  same  program  that  w< 
Itollow successfully  in  our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees 
This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts 

B.  O.  Pratt  Company,  Dept.  16,  50  CKurch  St.,  New  Yorl 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY- 


Radio  Department 


place  of  the  old  and  'the  -set  works  fine 


Radio  Questions  or  What  Do 
You  Want  to  Know 

As  general  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we 
are  not  deeply  interested  in  the  scientific 
side  of  radio ;  the  manufacturers  and 
scientists  are  the  ones  who  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
subject  and  the  language  that  they  would 
use  would  be  hard  for  most  of  us  to  un¬ 
derstand.  What  we  want  to  know  is  more 
of  the  simpler  side  of  radio ;  things  that 
will  help  us  get  the  best  from  our  sets, 
how  to  care  for  the  different  parts  and 
in  some  instances  how  to  build  sets. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Know? — No 
doubt  you  have  had  some  little  trouble  at 
times  with  your  set ;  maybe  it  does  not 
work  just  as  it  used  to,  maybe  your  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  last  as  long  as  you  think 
they  should,  and  maybe  any  number  of 
things  might  trouble  yon.  How  will  you 
find  out  what  to  do?  Ask  questions! 

Who  Will  Answer  all  These  Ques¬ 
tions? — Well,  if  it  is  possible  and  if  your 
question  is  clearly  put  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
try  to  give  you  the  best  answer  it  can.  It 
cannot  answer  questions  unless  they  are 
asked.  !Some  questions  we  cannot  answer, 
as  the  makers  of  certain  kinds  of  sets  are 
much  better  able  to  give  the  desired  in¬ 
formation,  but  if  we  cannot  answer  it  di¬ 
rect  we  will  try  to  get  the  information 
that  you  wish  from  the  maker  of  the  set. 

Give  all  the  Information  You  Can. 
— When  you  ask  a  question  be  sure  to 
give  all  the  information  you  can  about 
your  trouble,  or  about  the  thing  that  you 
wish  to  know.  Tell  ns  the  kind  of  set, 
the  kind  of  tubes  you  use,  the  batteries, 
the  aerial  and  ground  and  anything  that 
you  think  will  help  us  understand  your 
difficulty. 

'Doctoring  a  Radio  is  like  doctoring  a 
sick  man  or  horse ;  the  doctor  can  do 
much  more  for  the  patient  if  he  himself 
makes  the  examination  and  sees  the  symp¬ 
toms.  You  must  remember  that  no  doctor 
is  right  every  time,  as  many  different  dis¬ 
eases  have  symptoms  very  similar :  so  it 
is  with  radio,  sometimes,  the  trouble  may 
he  one  thing  and  again  it  may  be  another 
thing,  and  as  you  have  to  tell  your  trou¬ 
bles  by  mail  it  may  he  that  after  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  given  you  may  have  to 
write  again  and  report  on  the  result  and 
get  more  advice. 

Building  Sets. — There  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  circuits  used  in  radio  and  those 
that  build  their  own  sets  will  get  much 
pleasure  as  well  as  knowledge  in  doing 
the  work.  But — after  you  have  built  a 
set  it  may  not  work.  What  shall  you 
do?  If,  after  checking  your  work  over 
carefully,  you  can  find  nothing  wrong, 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  diagram  that  you 
used,  (he  sure  it  is  an  exact  copy)  and 
tell  us  just  what  does  not  work  or  just 
how  the  set  acts  and  we  will  try  to  help 
you  make  it  work. 

A  Cantankerous  Set. — For  the  past 
three  weeks  I  have  been  having  an  inter¬ 
esting  time  with  a  radio  set  that  belongs 
to  the  husband  of  a  school  teacher  that  I 
know.  It  just  wouldn’t  work  for  him,  so 
he  brought  it  over  to  my  house  and  I  took 
it  out  of  the  cabinet,  connected  it  to  my 
batteries  and  right  away  found  the  trou¬ 
ble  (I  thought  I  had).  All  it  needed  was 
a  grid  leak,  and  so  I  put  it  in  and  he  took 
it  home  and  it  worked  fine  for  about  three 
nights  and  then  quit.  Again  it  was 
brought  to  me  and  I  tested  it  out  and  it 
was  absolutely  all  right,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  taken  back  to  the  owner  and  tested 
at  his  house  and  it  worked  on  the  test. 
Back  it  came  the  next  day  to  me.  “It 
will  not  work,  it  cuts  in  and  out  all  the 
time,”  I  was  told.  Out  it  came  from  its 
cabinet  and  was  connected  up  and  played 
beautifully  for  me  all  evening  and  again 
the  next  morning.  I  knew  the  set  was 
right  and  that  there  was  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  it,  hut  again  came  the 
same  report,  “It  will  not  work.”  Then 
by  going  over  to  the  man’s  house  I  found 
that  the  post  from  the  negative  of  his  B 
battery  was  loose,  and  that  sometimes  it 
would  make  a  connection  and  sometimes 
it  would  not  and  the  most  of  the  trouble 
that  he  had  was  from  the  loose  connection 
in  the  battery.  A  new  battery  took  the 


now.  This  shows  that  at  times  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  very  simple,  yet  hard  to  find 
when  the  “doctor”  has  only  part  of  the 
patient  brought  to  him.  If  I  could  have 
had  his  batteries  in  the  first  place  a  care¬ 
ful  test  would  have  found  this  fault,  and 
the  owner  of  the  radio  set  would  have 
had  the  use  of  it  right  along,  j.  h,  f. 


Single  Tube  Set 

I  am  interested  in  a  one-tube  reflex 
set.  Would  it  be  more  intricate  to  oper¬ 
ate  than  a  single  tube  regenerative  set? 
Is  an  indoor  aerial  as  successful  as  an 
outdoor  one  1  Some  say  three  loops  of 
bell  wire  around  picture  molding  gives 
good  results.  K.  L.  R. 

The  reflex  receiver  is  usually  as  simple 
to  operate  as  a  single  tube  regenerative 
set,  the  advantage  being  that  you  get 
from  one  tube  a  reflex  action  both  as 
radio  and  audio  frequency  amplification. 
But  a  one-tube  reflex  will  not  give  you 
the  distance  or  results  that  a  one-tube 
regenerative  set  will  give.  To  get  good 
results  from  a  reflex  set  it  should  have 
at  least  two  tubes,  and  preferably  three 
or  four  tubes. 

On  multi-tube  sets,  four  to  nine  tubes, 
an  indoor  aerial  proves  very  satisfactory, 
even  a  small  loop  of  a  few  turns  of  wire 
not  over  2  ft.  in  diameter  will  give  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  But  on  the  ordinary  sets 
you  get  better  results  from  an  outdoor 
aerial.  A  few  turns  of  wire  around  a 
room  by  the  picture  molding  will  give 
fair  results  in  place  of  an  outdoor  aerial, 
but  not  get  the  distant  stations  that  the 
outdoor  type  will  give  you.  For  indoor 
reception  you  need  radio-frequency  ampli¬ 
fication  of  three  to  five  steps,  whereas  for 
outdoor  aerials  regeneration  gives  excel¬ 
lent  results.  j.  h.  F. 


Radios  and  Lightning  Rods 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
“Lightning  and  Radio,”  on  page  1284. 
While  I  believe  J.  H.  F.  is  good  authority 
on  radios,  may  not  be  so  familiar  with 
lightning  rod  construction.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  of  his  answer  says  in  part 
on  rodded  houses  lightning  has  struck 
the  chimney  or  the  peak.  No  house  is 
correctly  rodded  if  jthere  is  not  a  point  or 
air  terminal  attached  directly  to  the 
chimney  and  bent  over  the  opening  of  the 
flue,  for  the  warm  air  coming  up  the 
chimney  forms  an  excellent  passage  for 
an  electrical  discharge,  and  if  there  is 
heated  gas  or  smoke  from  a  furnace  or 
stove  coming  up  the  flue  so  much  the 
worse.  As  for  power  houses,  electric 
motors  or  power  lines  they  are  hard  to 
control,  as  one  cannot  attach  directly  to 
them  as  in  other  masses  of  metal  but 
have  to  use  the  air  gap,  jumper  or  fuse 
system  of  protecting  them,  and  it  is  very 
hard. 

In  rodding  dwellings,  barns,  etc.,  much 
work  is  done  down  to  a  price  rather  than 
up  to  a  standard,  as  perhaps  50  per 
cent  of  the  lightning  rod  dealers  are  with¬ 
out  principle.  In  my  work  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  happened  to  notice  a  job  done  by 
a  cheap  competitor  on  dwelling  built  in 
the  U  shape ;  only  two  groundings,  no 
chimney  points  at  all,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  I  noticed  there  was  just  one  point 
between  a  chimney  and  the  gable,  and  the 
distance  was  all  of  25  ft.  He  possibly 
told  his  customer  he  would  do  the  work 
for  so  much,  and  then  went  on  and 
gypped  him.  The  property  owner  trusted 
him  and  was  innocent.  I  know  their 
game,  as  I  have  represented  a  firm  where 
if  I  gyp  a  customer  I  lose  my  selling 
rights,  and  have  had  to  battle  against 
that  cheap  stuff  for  12  years  and  win 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Then  if  a 
cheap  job  fails  either  completely  or  in 
part,  people  question  the  efficiency  of 
lightning  protection.  h.  c.  k. 

New  York. 

In  the  article  in  which  I  mentioned 
that  buildings  with  lightning  rods  were 
known  to  be  struck  by  lightning  this 
would  only  apply  to  buildings  that  were 
improperly  rodded.  You  state  that  a  large 
part  of  lightning  rod  dealers  are  without 
principle,  and  it  is  such  dealers  who  when 
rodding  the  house  only  partly  do  their 
job,  so  it  is  of  such  houses  that  we  can 
expect  lightning  damage.  Radio  is  the 
same;  many  dealers  who  install  sets  do 
not  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  under¬ 
writers,  and  do  not  put  in  lightning  ar¬ 
resters.  Such  houses  naturally  are  more 
likely  to  be  struck  by  lightning  'than 
houses  that  have  the  aerial  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  aerial  of  a  radio  system  is  a  dis- 
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sipator  of  electricity  in  somewhat  the 
manner  of  a  lightning  rod,  except  that 
the  conductor  is  led  into  the  house  and 
the  hazard  is  therefore  greater  of  light¬ 
ning  coming  into  the  house.  A  properly 
installed  arrester  will  ground  these  high 
voltage  discharges  and  keep  them  from 
doing  damage,  just  as  the  lightning  rod 
connected  to  the  ground  will  do  the  same. 
Unfortunately  in  the  lightning  rod  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  the  radio  business, 
there  are  dealers  who  would  rather  make 
a  sale  at  a  low  price  than  do  a  good  job 
at  a  right  price.  j.  H.  F. 


RADIO 


A  Chance  Meeting  in  My 
Garden 

Uo w  gray  clouds  overhang  my  garden. 
Earth,  grass  and  trees  drip  wetness. 
'Flowers  hang  their  heads  under  heavy 
raindrops.  Paths  are  nearly  closed  by 
heavily  laden,  many-colored  blossoms.  As 
is  usual,  the  rain-drenched  paths  lure  me, 
rubber-shod,  to  wend  my  way  noting  new 
beauties  on  all  sides.  A  new  delight 
awaits  me  at  each  turn  of  the  path.  Here 
the  crinkled  yellow  disk  of  the  dainty 
Iceland  poppy  defies  the  rain,  holding  its 
golden  heart  upright  to  the  gray  sky. 
There,  a  wonderful  spray  of  snapdragon 
rises  above  its-fellows.  Seemingly  every¬ 
thing  is  peaceful  and  quiet.  I  am  content 
in  my  garden. 

Up  the  long  winding  country  road 
comes  a  giant,  glittering  symbol  of  earth¬ 
ly  success.  This  modern  chariot  leaves 
its  sickening,  gasoline  breath  behind  as 
it  tears  along  our  quiet  country  road  and 
stops  beside  my  garden.  Faces  of  youth 
and  age  peer  out  upon  my  garden.  From 
the  glittering  door  descends  pompous 
age.  Gingerly  he  picks  his  way  across 
the  water-soaked  lawn. 

“How  much  are  these?”  he  demands 
pointing  to  my  rainbovv  asters. 

“Four  cents  each,  sir.” 

“Huh!  Huh!  Huh!  I  got  these 
down  below  for  25  cents  a  dozen,”  Age 
replies,  turning  toward  the  chariot  he 
shouts,  “She  asks  four  cents  apiece.  Huh  ! 
Huh  !” 

His  feminine  counterpart  replies  of  the 
growing,  glowing  rain-bent  asters,  “And 
they  don’t  look  very  fresh.” 

Age  evidently  thinking  that  that  is  go¬ 
ing  a  little  too  far  says :  “Oh,  yes,  some 
are  fresh.” 

Politely,  I  reply,  “That  is  my  price, 
sir.”  A  native  sense  of  humor  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  arouse  within  me. 

Grandfather,  a  lover  of  flowers,  raises 
Zinnias,  as  do  small  son  and  I.  Age 
points  to  grandfather’s  Zinnias  and  says, 
“How  much  are  these?”  I  reply,  “Those 
belong  to  my  father.  I  have  not  sold  any.” 
Son’s  and  mine  were  just  out  of  sight  and 
I  felt  disposed  to  see  what  more  the 
gentleman  would  do  or  say  before  telling 
him  of  them. 

His  glances  dart  here  and  there.  He 
spies  a  beautiful  long-stemmed  aster  and 
cuts  it  himself.  He  believes  in  doing  it 
himself,  you  see.  Humor  is  fully  awake. 
A  chuckle  registers  in  my  mind.  I  ask 
how  many  he  wants.  He  says,  “Keep  on 
picking.  I’ll  tell  you  when  I  have 
enough.”  Chuckle  two! 

“Sir,  these  smaller  asters  you  may  have 
for  two  cents  each.”  (My  usual  price.) 
Gruffly,  “All  right,  they  are  as  good  as 
any  for  the  table.” 

A  subdued  chuckle  is  all  I  can  man¬ 
age.  Tipping  the  rain-drenched  heads 
upright,  shaking  them  free  from  water, 
humor  provoked  me  to  say  in  my  sweet¬ 
est  tone  of  voice,  “I  suppose  you  want 
perfect  blossoms?”  (for  two  cents,  read¬ 
er).  “Of  course!”  Age.  replies.  Chuckle 
three!  Within  me,  native  Yankee  inde¬ 
pendence  was  viewing  with  humor.  Shall 
I  tell  this  brow-beaten,  overbearing 
pompous,  aged  human  that  son  and  I 
have  some  enormous,  very  wonderful, 
glorious  Zinnias,  even  finer  than  grand¬ 
father’s.  Independence  and  humor  con¬ 
tinue  to  argue. 

Again  Age  turns  to  the  much  desired 
grandfather’s  Zinnias,  and  in  a  sneering, 
insolent  voice  remarks,  “And  so  your 
father  don’t  want  to  sell  his  Zinnias?” 
No  chuckle.  Independence  to  the  fore. 
“No,  he  doesn’t  care  to.”  I  did  not  feel 
it  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  say 
that  while  I  raise  flowers  for  pleasure 
and  for  sale,  grandfather  raises  them 
wholly  for  the  pleasure  of  giving  them 
away.  Further  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  me  pick  some  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ( ?)  Independence  wins.  I  do 
not  tell  him  that  I  have  Zinnias  also. 

Hid  I  do  right?  Have  country  peo¬ 
ple  a  right  to  expect  just  common  cour¬ 
tesy  or  should  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  cowed  and  brow-beaten  by  any  passing 
character?  ‘Is  it  not  this  very  attitude 
of  a  certain  class  of  people  that  arouses 
a  feeling  of  antagonism  in  country  peo¬ 
ple?  Certainly  some  motorists  leave 
their  manners  at  home.  With  apologies 
to  the  many  delightful  people  who  have 
passed  along  my  garden  paths,  enjoying 
with  me  my  blessings,  the  flowers. 

ESTELLA  EASTMAN  HARBIS. 


The  farmer  makes  his  choice 


TEN  thousand  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing  subscribers  recently  had  their 
say  about  radio. 

They  spoke  up  from  every  State 
— principally  from  the  thirteen  great 
farming  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

They  answered  questions  asked 
disinterestedly  by  the  group  of  pub¬ 
lications  presided  over  by  Edwin 
T.  Meredith,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  One  of  the  questions 
was:  "If  you  expect  to  buy  a  radio, 
what  make  will  you  buy?’ 

In  th  e  answers  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  stands  FIRST. 

The  Capper  publications  made  a 
similar  inquiry  in  small  towns  and 
farm  homes  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  Both  in  the  towns  and 
on  the  farms,  Atwater  Kent  sets  and 
radio  speakers  stand  FIRST. 

Another  survey,  made  by  the 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia,  proved  that  in  presentown- 
ership  (the  question  as  to  future  pur¬ 
chase  was  not  asked)  Atwater  Kent 
stands  FIRST. 

The  farmer  is  buying  radio 
because  it  means  more  to  him 
than  to  anyone  else. 


He  is  making  money  by  its  up-to- 
the-minute  market,  crop,  and 
weather  reports.  He  and  his  wife 
and  children arefinding  thatit  makes 
an  end  of  isolation;  brings  good 
cheer,  companionship,  fun,  infor¬ 
mation,  education,  church  services 
— whatever  they  most  want — from 
the  throbbing  world  outside  info 
their  sitting-room.  The  farmer  who 
is  missing  radio  is  missing  the  great¬ 
est  godsend  farm  life  has  ever  known. 

The  farmer  is  buying  Atwater 
Kent  radio  because  he  must  have 
maximum  all-around  performance, 
with  emphasis  on  reliability  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  And  at  a  price  any  man  can 
pay.  This  he  gets  in  Atwater  Kent 
Receiving  Sets  and  Radio  Speakers. 

Hear  the  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Artists  every 
Sunday  eveningat  9:1  5  o’ clock  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time)  through  stations — 

.  New  York 


weaf.  .  . 
wjar  .  .  .  Providence 

weei . Boston 

w fi  \  .  .  Philadelphia 
woo  J  alternating 

wtaq  .  .  .  Worcester 
ksd . St.  Louis 


wcae  .  .  .  Pittsburgh 
wcap  .  .  Washington 

wgr . Buffalo 

wwj . Detroit 

woe  .  .  .  Davenport 
wsai  .  .  .  Cincinnati 
wcco  .  Minn. -St. Paul 
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ATWATER  KENT  MFG. 

A.  Atwater  Kent,  President 
4786  Wissahickon  Ave.  Philadelphia, Pa 


Model  10  (without  tubes) ,  $80 


Radio  Speakers 
$12  to  $28 

Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  west,  and  in  Canada. 


Model  2oCompact,$8o 


cfI  go  visiting 


every  evening 


Women  know  what  radio  is  doing  for  farm  life. 
A  farmer’s  wife  summed  it  up  when  she  said: 
"It  used  to  be  pretty  lonely  out  here.  But  since 
we  bought  our  Atwater  Kent  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
out  visiting  every  evening.” 

This  circle  tells  the  story 


f makc\ 

V10  6  \  ATWATER^ 
KENT 

[3—  mnhtf 

,139  Yffd  make 
28.4  t 


Atwater  Kent  led  all  other 
makes  in  answers  to  the 
question  of  the  Meredith 
Publications:  "What  radio 
set  will  you  buy!”  The 
chart  shows  the  relative 
standing  of  the  first  five 
makes. 

Atwater  Kent  also  led  in 
answers  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  Capper 
Publications. 


How  farmers  save  money 
by  radio 

"Saved  my  apple  and  plum  trees  by  radio 
warning  of  a  big  sleet  storm.  Most  of  my 
neighbors’  trees  were  stripped.  ” 

"I  got  a  six-hour  advance  notice  of  the 
killing  frost  last  fall.  We  built  bonfires 
around  a  two-acre  field  of  tobacco  and 
saved  the  crop  while  my  neighbors’  crops 
were  a  total  loss.” 

"I  follow  the  cabbage  market.  Held 
my  crop  last  year  all  the  way  from  $16  to 
$32  when  I  sold,  and  it  dropped  next  day.” 

"Was  about  to  sell  my  potatoes  on  a  de¬ 
clining  market,  but  got  a  tip  over  the  radio 
that  the  market  was  about  to  strengthen, 
so  I  held  and  made  a  profit  of  fifteen  cents 
(a  bushel)  by  so  doing.” 

"Local  buyer  was  at  my  place  trying  to 
purchase  some  cows  at  a  certain  figure.  We 
happened  to  get  the  market  while  he  was 
there,  and  the  result  was  that  he  offered 
me  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  more.” 

Send  for  it! 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
free  a  copy  of  this  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  32-page 
booklet  if  you  will  just  write 
and  ask  us.  In  it  you  will 
find  descriptions  and  prices 
of  Atwater  Kent  Receiv¬ 
ing  Sets, Radio  Speakers 
and  other  equipment. 


Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofingispositivelyunequaled. 

Apoi/lo-Kkystonb  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  most  dur¬ 
able  and  resistant  to  rust.  Keystone  quality  is  also  unexcelled 
for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  Included  in  brands. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mud  may  be  a  pretty  good  beautifier 
for  women,  but  it  hasn’t  seemed  to  help 
the  turtle  any. — Altamont  Times. 
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the  tittle  boardeb  started  for  home.  He  had  argued  the  wo- 

Part  III  man  down  anti  yet  as  he  went  on  through 

Nathan  stopped.  He  had  to.  The  scien-  lke  ke  was  n°t  fully  comfortable — 

tists  now  claim  that  when  under  excite-  something  came  creeping  into  his  mind— 
ment  many  human  beings  are  capable  of  ?°™e  picture  of  a  sad-eyed  little  girl  who 
throwing  out  rays  —  not  unlike  those  •)U.  sat  and  looked  at  him.  If  she  would 


which  have  become  so  familiar  through 
the  radio.  These  rays  may  carry  love, 
anger,  fear,  all  the  emotions,  and  they 
probably  represent  or  constitute  what  we 
call  personality.  They  are  easily  emitted 
from  some  persons  while  others  only 
send  them  when  under  some  great  excite¬ 
ment.  Ma  stood  before  Nathan  like  a 
lioness  defending  her  cubs. 

“If  you  bring  Jim  Bailey  onto  this 
place  I’ll  send  him  off  about  his  business. 
I  tell  you  that  child  stays  here.  She’s 
mine.  I’ll  go  out  washing  if  need  be  to 
pay  for  her.  Some  women  know  their 
children  are  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
I  can’t  do  that,  but  I’ll  give  my  life  and 
all  there  is  for  her.  You’re  a  selfish  man, 
■Nathan  Prince,  to  count  the  eost  of  love! 
I’d  give  her  all  the  love  there  is  in  this 
house — if  I  had  to  spend  every  cent  we 
have  to  buy  it.” 

Nathan  knew  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  that  line  so  he  tried  another. 


only  get  mad  and  scream  or  call  him 
names,  or  even  cry,  it  would  be  better, 
but  somehow  it  came  to  Nathan  as  he 
walked  through  the  darkness  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  that  little  girl  would  sit  there 
and  look  at  him. 

Halfway  home  the  road  forked  and 
curved  around  the  old  pioneer  graveyard. 
It  was  not  well  kept  now — most  of  the 
newer  generation  preferred  burial  in  the 
new  cemetery  or  park.  There  were  only 
a  few  of  the  old  folks  left.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  to  rest  with  the  pioneers.  It  was 
a  rough  ugly  place.  A  broken  stone  wall 
ran  around  it.  Scrub  trees,  unpruned 
and  with  dead  limbs,  squatted  in  the  cor¬ 
ners.  There  was  a  tangle  of  briers  and 
weeds.  Many  of  the  old  stones  had  fallen. 
It  was  a  dreary,  hideous  place.  The  fee¬ 
ble-minded  and  fearful  said  it  was  haunt¬ 
ed.  A  “freethinker”  like  Nathan  had  no 
fear  of  ghosts.  He  knew  that  by  cross¬ 
ing  this  graveyard  he  could  save  nearly  a 


•'W„y  Ma,  I.  didn’t  know  «  »* 


much  store  by  her.  But  somebody’s  got 
to  pay  the  bills.  I’ll  tell  you  what.  That 
black  lamb  has  got  quite  sizable,  and  the 
butcher  at  the  Center  wants  him.  Of 
course  I  can’t  have  any  such  big  cosset 
eating  his  head  off  around  here,  so  I  sold 
him  today.  Money  can  go  to  buy  shoes 
and  a  dress  for  the  little  girl.  I  guess 
I’ll  walk  over  to  Neighbor  Green’s  and 
get  him  to  come  and  help  butcher  the 
lamb  and  a  couple  of  pigs.” 

Nathan  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out 
into  the  darkness,  glad  to  escape  further 
argument,  for  something  in  his  heart  told 
him  he  was  on  the  wrong  side.  As  Helen 
sat  in  her  rocking-chair  she  heard  a  light 


made  his  way  slowly  through  the  broken 
and  leaning  gravestones.  He  was  in  a 
boastful  fame  of -mind  as  he  trudged  on 
dodging  the  stones  and  stumbling  over  the 
graves.  Suiting  the  thought  in  his  mind 
lie  even  muttered  as  he  walked  on. 

“Now  if  there’s  any  ghost  here  or  any 
messenger  from  another  world  let  ’em 
speak  up.  I’m  waiting!” 

Instantly,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  there  came  a  sharp,  plaintive  cry — 
as  of  a  little  child  in  trouble.  There  could 
be  no  question  about  it— the  cry  came  to 
him  again,  close  at  hand,  shrill,  sorrowful, 
tender — a  cry  for  help  and  sympathy. 
Some  men  would  have  run  off  into  the 


dark  at  sucl?  a.  cr-Yi  but  something,  I  know 


Nellie  running  across  the  kitchen  to  the 
shed  door.  The  little  thing  had  not  been 
asleep — she  had  heard  it  all.  In  her  hand 
she  carried  the  little  pair  of  scissors 
which  Helen  had  given  her  for  making 
doll's  clothes.  She  had  on  her  woolen 
nightgown.  Her  bare  feet  pattered  on 
the  floor.  Without  a  word  she  ran  to  the 
door  and,  standing  on  her  toes,  lifted  the 
latch,  opened  the  door  and  ran  into  the 
shed.  Watching  her,  as  she  sat  beside 
the  lamp,  Helen  saw  the  little  thing  run 
straight  to  the  black  lamb  as  it  lay  in 
the  corner.  She  put  her  arms  around  the 
lamb,  then  cut  the  string  with  her  scis¬ 
sors  and  led  her  little  black  friend  to 
the  outer  door. 

“Dear  Blackie,  you  run  and  run  and 
run  as  hard  as  you  can  and  find  a  home 
where  they  want  you.  When  I  get  big 
I’ll  come  and  find  you.” 

The  black  lamb  with  a  wag  of  his  tail 
and  a  frisk  of  his  head  jumped  out  at 
the  door  and  ran  as  hard  as  he  could 


not  what,  held  Nathan  Prince  close  to 
the  gravestone  against  which  he  had  run 
in  the  dark.  He  listened,  and  again  came 
that  cry — close  at  hand.  Nathan  claims 
that  he  followed  it  just  to  show  that  lie 
feared  no  ghost,  but  I  think  there  was 
another  influence.  At  any  rate  he 
groped  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  and  after  a  dozen  steps  he  came  to 
a  pile  of  earth.  Down  on  his  knees,  feel¬ 
ing  about  him,  he  found  himself  beside  an 
open  grave,  newly  dug.  Then  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  an 
old  man,  weary  of  life,  has  passed  on  and 
was  to  be  buried  tomorrow.  This  must 
be  his  grave.  As  Nathan  knelt  there, 
thinking  about  it,  again  came  that  sor¬ 
rowful  cry— this  time  directly  from  the 
grave.  Pushed  on  by  some  strange  power 
— it  may  have  been  a  spirit  of  bravado 
or  some  unseen  call — the  man  crawled 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave  and  reached 
down  into  it.  ,  His  hand  rested  upon  some 
soft  and  warm  little  body,  and  feeling 


she  sobbed.  “I  hope  he’ll  find  a  place 
where  the  big  folks  will  love  him  like  I 
do.” 

And  as  Helen  held  the  little  girl  in  her 
arms  she  remembered  what  the  old  con¬ 
ductor  had  said : 

“Give  her  all  the  love  you've  got  in  the 
house.” 

How  much  love  could  be  found  in  this 
great  comfortable  house  when  the  poor 
little  property  rights  of  a  child  were  not 
respected  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Nathan  made  his  arrangements  with 
Neighbor  Green  about  killing  the  lamb 
and  the  pigs.  Mrs.  Green  had  her  word 
to  say  : 

“I  thought  you  gave  that  lamb  to  the 
little  girl — what  right  have  you  big  men 
to  take  it  away  from  her?  I  know  how 
a  little  girl  feels.  I’ll  bet  Mrs.  Prince 
don’t  agree  to  it !” 

Nathan  was  ready  with  the  usual  an¬ 
swer. 

“Why  of  course,  Mrs.  Prince  has  her 
say,  but  she  ain’t  practical — very  few  of 
these  women  are.  ’Spose  the  iamb  does 
belong  to  the  child,  since  she  can’t  pay 
her  board  in  no  other  way,  ain’t  I  justi¬ 
fied  in  collecting  it  where  I  can?  Ain’t 
I  following  the  law  when  I  collect  debts 
in  this  way?  Ain’t  I  building  for  her 
future  good?  I  ask  you  that?” 

“No  you  ain’t.  She  loves  that  little 
lamb  and  I  tell  you,  Nathan  Prince,  love 
beats  everything;  you’d  better  spend  all 
the  money  you’ve  got  if  you  can  buy  a  lit¬ 
tle  child’s  love  with  it?” 

“Sho’  now,  Mrs.  Green — love  has  no 
practical  value.  Would  the  grocer  and 
the  tax  collector  give  me  back  my  money 
and  say  ‘I  don’t  want  it  because  a  little 
stray  child  loves  you?’  I  guess  not,  says 
I.  We  got  to  be  practical  in  this  world. 
Trouble  with  women  is  they  ain’t  prac¬ 
tical.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.”  said  Neighbor 
Green.  He  had  been  inclined  to  argue 
with  Nathan,  but  here  was  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  view  of  financial  values.  And  so 
Mrs.  Green,  out-numbered  and  out-argued, 
could  only  sigh  and  give  it  up. 

So  Nathan  was  in  good  spirits  as  he 


made  that  collar — it  was  the  little  girl’s 
black  lamb.  It  had  fallen  into  that  grave 
and  was  crying  for  help.  It  had  run 
through  the  dark  to  find  some  home  where 
love  dwelt — and  here  it  was ! 

You  will  not  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  right  there,  in  the  dark,  beside  that 
open  grave,  one  of  God’s  miracles  was 
performed.  The  heart  of  a  man  was 
changed.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  let  us 
have  no  controversy  about  it.  I  only 
know  that  this  narrow  and  selfish  man 
lifted  the  black  Iamb  out  of  the  grave, 
put  its  little,  shivering  body  under  his 
coat  and  went  on  home  through  the  chilly 
darkness,  and  I  know  that  as  he  went 
there  came  to  his  mind  a  picture  that  he 
had  once  seen  and  _  forgotten.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  man  with  deep,  piercing  eyes 
passing  through  a  rough  hilly  country 
carrying  in  his  arms  a  little  lamb.  The 
little  creature  was  hidden  in  the  man’s 
robe.  Only  the  small  head  looked  out 
above  the  man’s  arm.  It  suddenly  came 
to  Nathan  Prince  that  he  was  canning 
the  black  lamb  in  the  same  way.  Now 
and  then  Nathan  had  gone  to  church — 
chiefly  to  please  Ma.  He  usually  ridi¬ 
culed  the  service,  but  now,  as  he  walked 
home,  he  remembered  how  the  last  time  he 
went  a  woman  had  sung  a  song  about 
sheep.  He  had  laughed  at  it — said.it 
wasn’t  practical.  If  a  sheep  didn’t  know 
enough  to  come  home,  it  wasn’t  worth 
raising.  Now  as  he  walked  home  it  came 
to  him  again  : 

“But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 

How  deep  were  the  torrents  crossed. 
How  dark  was  the  night  the  Lord  passed 
through, 

Ere  He  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost, 
Far  off  in  the  desert  he  heard  it  cry 
Weak  and  helpless  and  ready  to  die.” 

Just  as  they  got  to  his  own  yard  and 
turned  into  the  gate  the  black  lamb 
reached  its  head  out  from  under  Nathan’s 
coat  and  gave  its  little  cry  once  more. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Helen,  still  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair, 
heard  the  lamb  cry,  and  in  a  moment  her 
husband  came  stamping  in  with  his  little 
black  companion. 
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and  comfortable  all  winter 
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“Here,  Ma,”  he  said,  “warm  up  some 
milk  in  that  skillet  for  this  lamb,  he’s 
cold.  I  don’t  mean  skim-milk,  give  him 
a  little  cream,  too.  No,”  he  added  as 
Helen  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  “he 
■won't  be  killed  tomorrow.  This  lamb  is 
going  to  die  of  old  age  right  on  this  farm. 
You  wake  up  the  little  girl  and  tell  her 
so.  She’ll  dream  better  for  it.” 

*  *  #  *  * 

Helen  was  a  greatly  surprised  woman 
when  the  next  day  Nathan  said  at  break¬ 
fast  : 

“Now  Ma,  we’re  going  to  old  man 
Txvthrop’s  funeral  today.  Take  the  little 
girl  along.” 

It  was  a  forlorn  funeral  if  there  ever 
was  one.  This  old  man  had  lived  too 
long.  There  were  no  true  mourners. 
Just  a  little  group  of  the  curious  and  a 
few  strangers  who  were  to  divide  the  old 
man’s  little  property.  Nathan  and  Helen 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  with  the 
little  girl  between  them.  The  young  min¬ 
ister  was  in  somthing  of  a  hurry ;  he  had 
an  engagement  for  dinner.  He  read  the 
funeral  service  and  made  a  few  perfunc¬ 
tory  remarks  in  which  he  said  :  “Let  us 
hope  that  out  of  this  humble  grave  may 
come  the  true  resurrection  into  a  better 
life.”  He  didn’t  seem  to  believe  much 
in  what  he  said,  and  Helen,  as  she  lis¬ 
tened.  sighed  to  think  how  Nathan  would 
ridicule  that  when  he  got  home.  But  he 
was  silent  through  the  day,  but  at  night 
his  thought  came  out : 

“Say  Ma,  I  been  thinking  about  what 
the  minister  said,  ‘Resurrection  and  life.’ 
He’s  right.  New  life  has  come  out  of 
that  grave  already!”  H.  w.  c. 


Starting  in  the  Flower 
Business 

Is  there  any  money  in  greenhouse  work? 
AVe  do  not  know  much  about  the  business, 
only  growing  plants,  such  as  on  a  farm. 
AVe  had  about  3,000  tomato  plants  this 
Spring,  and  thought  we  would  like  the 
greenhouse  business.  We  would  buy  the 
house  ready  built.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
to  buy  as  we  would  have  to  build  up  a 
business ;  it  is  all  empty  now.  Do  you 
think  by  hard  work  anyone  could  make 
good?  We  would  raise  mostly  flowers. 
We  are  now  on  a  farm  ;  like  it  very  much  j 
hut  want  to  go  to  town  on  account  of 
our  three  children  who  should  be  in  a 
high  school.  A  man  who  owned  it  at  one 
time  told  me  he  would  help  me  in  any 
Avay  he  could  if  I  bought  it,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  if  anyone  can  make  money 
or  just  a  living,  or  any  advice  you  can 
give  me.  mbs.  j.  s.  g. 

The  above  questions  are  a  very  serious 
matter  to  give  advice  on  for  one  not  j 
knowing  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  family,  so  can  only  state  the  possible 
success  under  certain  conditions.  I  would 
not  advise  Mrs.  J.  S.  G.  to  buy  a  small  > 
greenhouse  and  start  the  flower  business,  : 
without  she  has  had  some  experience,  for  j 
the  professional  grower  has  his  hands 
full  to  meet  and  combat  the  different 
diseases  and  insects  that  spell  failure  if 
he  is  not  on  the  job.  There  are  certain 
flowers  that  are  very'  easy  to  grow  and 
need  very  little  attention.  I  have  found 
in  my  vegetable  plant  growing,  a  steady 
and  growing  demand  for  asters,  scarlet 
sage  and  pansies.  The  two  former  should 
be  'Started  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  the 
pansies  in  a  cold  frame.  I  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  demand  for  vegetable 
plants  in  this  section,  and  I  take  it,  it  is 
the  same  in  the  majority  of  places.  I 
would  rather  take  a  chance  in  making  a 
success  in  the  vegetable  plant  business 
than  with  flowers.  As  to  building  up  a 
business  I  would  not  let  that  worry  me, 
for  a  small  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper,  a  few  weeks  before  the  plants  are 
ready  will  do  the  trick,  and  unless  things 
are  different  in  that  locality  than  they  are 
here  Mrs.  G.  will  have  all  she  can  do 
to  meet  the  demand.  If  I  was  going  to 
continue  in  the  business  I  would  have  a 
small  greenhouse  to  start  the  plants  in, 
rather  than  to  rely  on  hotbeds,  started 
with  fresh  manure.  It  is  much  pleas¬ 
anter  to  work  in  and  does  not  need  the 
care  hotbeds  do.  wm.  pebkins. 


Handling  Spruce  Cuttings 

I  am  in  a  position  to  get  a  few  cuttings 
of  evergreen  shrubs  and  blue  spruce,  and 
would  like  to  know  the  proper  method  of 
taking  care  of  them  for  the  AVinter. 

Hewlett,  N.  Y.  J.  g.  n. 

The  cuttings  should  be  kept  quiet  until 
the  cut  ends  begin  to  callus,  when  they 
should  be  started  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  and  raised  to  70  degrees  in  about 
a  month.  Towards  the  end  of  May  they 
may  be  planted  out,  shaking  them  out  of 
the  flats  and  dipping  the  roots  in  puddled 
clay  so  as  to  protect  the  delicate  roots 
from  the  air  during  the  operation. 

H.  B.  T. 


You  want  a  car  that  will  do  the  extraordinary  things  as  well  as 
the  ordinary .  This  latest  Oldsmobile  Six  is  such  a  car. 


Take  it  on  a  long,  steep  climb.  Prove  its  surplus  power.  Test 
its  whole  performance  range— its  flexibility— sure-footedness— 
brakes — its  quiet  and  smooth  behavior  at  all  speeds. 

Here  is  a  car  that  simply  outclasses  any  other  in  its  field — 
and  such  a  trip  will  prove  it. 

Touring  f 875  COACH  Sedan  $W25 

$950 

Prices /.  o.  b.  Lansing,  plus  tax 
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for  Y ou  to 

BETTER 
JOBS 

The  demand  for  well-trained  and  well-paid 
automobile  repair  and  service  men  is  never 
filled.  Leads  up  to  ownership  of  service 
stations  or  garage. 

LEARN  AUTOS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Write  today  for  Booklet  R.  N.  Y.,  telling  all  about 
our  complete  Auto  Mechanics’  Course.  More  than 
30,000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  past  22  years.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
write  Now. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal — 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  copy. Sent  without  charge. 

West  Side  Y.M.C.  A.  Auto  School 

Established  22  Years 

318  W.  57th  Street  New  York  City 


Horse 

Power 

Hercules 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
—  today  for  catalog  and 

kOO  special  folder. 


Hand 
Power 
Hercules 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
730  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL  3 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  for  fret* 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  2633  S.  State  SL.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
P  .  j  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

uuarauteeu  m^\  ^  Concrete  Mixers— money  “aver 

on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachme-ts, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


&  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  daily  newspapers  report  a  speech  by  Dr. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  occasion  was  the  convention  of  the  New 
York  'State  Teachers’  Association.  “Dr.  Graves,  de¬ 
claring  there  were  too  many  one-room  rural  schools, 
advocated  consolidation  for  mutual  benefit  and 
pledged  the  support  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  lie  declared  that  rural  education  was  in  its 
infancy  and  predicted  great  advances  if  consolida¬ 
tion.  was  accomplished.”  We  know  from  experience 
how  sadly  the  ordinary  reporter  mangles  a  speech 
in  his  efforts  to  condense  it.  We  doubt  if  Dr. 
Graves  ever  said  that,  because  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  S5  per  cent  of  the  people  who  live  in  coun¬ 
try  districts  are  opposed  to  consolidation.  He  is  on 
record  as  saying  that  the  department  does  not 
desire  to  force  consolidation  upon  unwilling 
patrons.  What  does  he  pledge  the  support  of 
the  department  to?  We  have  for  many  years  tried 
to  learn  just  what  the  department’s  policy  is.  When¬ 
ever  they  are  cornered  on  the  subject  its  representa¬ 
tives  dodge  and  say  in  general  terms  that  only  a  few 
consolidations  are  needed,  yet  they  go  right  on  in  an 
evident  desire  to  change  the  entire  system.  It  seems 
as  if  they  talk  one  thing  to  farmers  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  teachers.  Now  vve  want  to  know 
which  is  which.  The  department  ought  to  see  by 
this  time  how  impossible  it  is  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  country  people  by  any  such  two-faced  policy. 
If  they  intend,  as  many  of  us  believe,  to  crowd 
through  as  many  consolidations  as  possible,  let  them 
come  boldly  out  and  say  so.  In  that  event  the  coun¬ 
try  people  will  have  greater  respect  for  them.  At 
the  Syracuse  State  Fair  it  was  said  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  never  consent  to  give  entire  home  rule  to 
the  country  district.  If  that  is  true  the  farmers  will 
have  to  obtain  such  home  rule  without  the  consent 
of  the  educators — 'and  they  can  do  it ! 

* 

IN  their  search  for  a  plan  that  will  save  labor  in 
their  farm  operations  some  of  our  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  are  adopting  western  methods  of  handling  the 
corn  crop.  Instead  of  going  through  the  long  and 
tiresome  job  of  cutting,  husking  and  handling  corn 
fodder  they  husk  in  the  standing  corn  as  the  western 
farmers  do  and  leave  the  stalks  as  they  grew.  Then, 
in  some  cases,  the  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what 
they  will — which  is  generally  the  upper  half  of  the 
stalk.  The  rest  of  the  stalk  is  plowed  under.  In 
other  cases,  where  few  cattle  are  kept,  the  stalks  are 
plowed  under  just  as  they  stand  either  in  Fall  or 
Spring.  Potatoes  follow  corn  in  most  of  such  cases. 
In  order  to  get  the  stalks  under  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  potato  planter  the  best  plan  is  to  use  a 
heavy  roller  in  the  Fall  and  roll  down  the  cornstalks 
just  the  way  you  want  to  plow.  That  means  the 
way  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted,  and  after  this 
rolling  the  stalks  can  be  tucked  under  as  well  as  a 
good  plowman  puts  under  a  crop  of  rye.  Of  course 
such  use  of  the  stalks  loses  their  feeding  value,  but 
adds  to  the  organic  matter  they  provide.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  food  value  of  the  stalk  is  equal 
to  the  labor  cost  of  husking,  cutting  and  handling. 

* 

• 

DURING  the  past  month  we  have  received  at 
least  25  letters  from  people  who  ask  if  children 
are  obligated  by  law  to  provide  for  their  aged  par¬ 
ents.  This  season  seems  to  bring  this  sad  question  to 
a  head,  for  Winter  is  usually  the  hardest  time  for 
the  old  folks.  Many  of  our  people  write  us  without 
reserve — some  of  them  we  may  say  without  shame — 
and  a  novelist  would  find  in  their  letters  material 


for  a  dozen  stories.  In  some  cases  the  old  people 
are  sent  around  from  one  family  to  another.  They 
are  unwelcome  everywhere,  and  unless  age  has 
dulled  their  sensibilities  life  must  be  one  long-drawn- 
out  torture.  In  other  cases  the  old  folks,  often  in¬ 
firm  or  helpless,  have  been  left  with  some  devoted 
daughter— -the  brothers  and  sisters  standing  off  and 
refusing  to  help.  As  a  rule  this  daughter  has  never 
had  a  fair  chance — her  life  has  been  very  largely  a 
sacrifice.  There  are  other  cases  where  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  selfishly  refuse  to  help  their  parents — and  the 
cld  folks  are  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  the  poor- 
house  or  some  other  institution.  There  are  still  some 
African  tribes  which  retain  the  practice  of  taking 
the  old  folks  out  of  the  village  and  killing  them 
whenever  they  become  a  burden;  perhaps  the  cruel 
selfishness  displayed  by  some  of  our  modern  white 
people  is  an  inherited  trait  from  some  of  their  old 
ancestors.  It  is  hard  at  times  to  figure  out  any  other 
reason  for  It.  There  should  be  no  greater  joy  in  life 
than  the  privilege  of  caring  for  aged  parents  in  their 
infirmity.  No  finer  influence  can  be  put  in  the  lives 
of  children  than  the  example  of  cheerful  sacrifice 
for  those  who  gave  us  life  and  protected  us  in  child¬ 
hood.  And  happily  the  law  will  compel  children  to 
provide  reasonably  for  their  parents.  It  may  not 
be  often  invoked,  but  nevertheless  any  man  or  wo¬ 
man  with  reasonble  property  is  under  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  the  old  folks  and  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so. 

* 

THAT  is  a  curious  reason  for  the  poor  sale  of 
garden  produce  given  by  Mr.  Demarest  on  page 
1465.  He  says  the  average  suburban  family  feels 
that  it  must  keep  up  with  the  neighbors  with 
clothes,  radio,  car  and  all  the  rest.  When  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  these  and  their  accessories  are  made  there 
is  little  money  left.  So  when  Sunday  comes  they 
('ut  out  the  old-time  big  dinner,  get  into  the  car  and 
ride— depending  on  a  light  lunch  or  a  round  of 
sausages  for  their  food !  There  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  this— much  truth  and  no  poetry.  We  can 
name  a  number  of  families  who  seem  to  follow  that 
plan.  It  has  developed  from  the  modern  system  of 
buying  goods  on  the  installment  plan.  It  seems  so 
easy  to  “sign  on  the  dotted  line”  and  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  the  payments  over  weeks  or 
months.  First  you  know  you  have  contracted  to  pay 
in  this  manner  just  about  all  you  earn,  and  after 
you  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  patched-up  ‘’ap¬ 
pearance”  there  is  nothing  left.  This  buying  goods 
on  credit  is  coming  to  be  a  great  national  nuisance. 
The  government  cannot  help  in  this — you  must  do  it 
yourself.  Surprising  how  many  people  who  think 
they  are  strong,  prove  weaker  than  a  soda  water 
fountain,  a  cigar  or  a  peanut  stand. 

* 

OUR  optimistic  friend  on  page  14S3  says  “My  boy 
is  about  the  last  and  best  thing  I  have  to  give 
this  country  of  mine.”  lie  also  says  that  while 
farming  is  hard  work,  still  it  seems  to  offer  a  boy 
a  more  satisfactory  life  than  anything  else  he  can 
undertake!  This  man  speaks  the  thought  which 
many  of  us  have  carried  in  mind  for  years.  We  still 
have  faith  in  farming.  It  has,  for  some  years,  been 
going  through  a  period  of  adjustment.  This  has  made 
things  hard  and  put  farmers  at  a  disadvantage 
financially.  One  effect  of  this  has  been  that  many  of 
our  younger  people  have  failed  to  see  the  advantages 
which  a  country  life  may  offer  them.  There  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  living  quite  aside  from  making,  a  for¬ 
tune  which  must  be  considered  if  one  is  to  give  a 
fair  summary  of  the  possibilities  of  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  think  the  period  of  adjustment  is  ending 
for  many  of  us,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  farm  op¬ 
portunities  will  be  greater.  The  time  is  coming 
when  most  of  our  farms  will  be  occupied  by  people 
who  remain  in  the  country  because  they  love  to  live 
rhere.  The  discontented  and  the  unfit  will  seek  some 
other  occupation.  That  will  mean  the  revival  of  the 
golden  age  of  farming,  and  it  will  bring  back  the 
old-time  happiness  and  power  which  our  fathers 
knew — and  which  can  go  only  with  a  contented  and 
prosperous  race  of  farmers.  We  think  that  time 
is  nearer  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

* 

IN  spite  of  all  we  can  say  about  it,  there  seems  to 
be  a  misunderstanding  about  the  power  of  New 
York  State  to  quarantine  the  products  of  a  farm 
when,  under  certain  conditions,  the  owner  refuses  to 
have  his  cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis.  The  law 
provides  that  when  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  of  cattle 


in  any  town  have  been  subjected  to  the  test,  if  the 
owner  of  any  of  the  remaining  herds  refuses  to  have 
his  herd  tested  the  commission  may  quarantine  the 
farm.  As  we  understand  it,  this  would  give  the 
commission  full  power  to  prohibit  .sales  of  any  farm 
produce  from  that  particular  farm.  It  would  be  in 
his  power  to  stop  the  sale  of  eggs,  poultry  or  any 
other  food  until  the  owner  complied  with  the  law. 
U  nder  the  sanitary  laws  the  State  claims  the  right  to 
take  extreme  measures  to  protect  the  public  health, 
but  this  is,  we  think,  the  harshest  interpretation  of 
the  State’s  power  that  we  have  heard  of.  It  would, 
of  course  be  possible  to  ruin  a  farmer  under  such 
power,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  such  ruin  would  be 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

* 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  anti-pop  campaign  and 
I  am  glad  to  help  to  furnish  some  ammunition.  This 
week  we  had  a  “food  show”  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in 
the  Fourth  Regiment  Armory.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
booths  giving  free  soda  water  and  everywhere  one 
turned  could  be  seen  advertisements  praising  soda  wa¬ 
ters.  Little  children  carried  toy  balloons  with  “pop” 
advertisements  on  the  surfaces  and  bargains  in  soda 
were  offered ;  for  15c  you  could  buy  60  ounces  of  soda. 
The  soda  sold  was  of  good  grade,  and  not  the  material 
that  is  sold  on  the  stands  along  the  country  roads  and 
highways.  The  manufacturers  give  better  samples  than 
the  goods  they  sell.  Nowhere  was  there  any  farm 
produce  in  evidence  at  this  “food  show,”  and  I  inquired 
from  the  board  of  managers  if  milk  had  been  entered. 
I  was  told  that  no  milk  was  on  exhibition  and  the  only 
reference  to  it  was  “milk  chocolate”  at  5e  a  bar.  It 
seems  to  me  a  golden  opportunity  is  lost  in  not  ex¬ 
hibiting  milk  and  advertising  it  at  such  a  show.  Cer¬ 
tainly  milk  should  be  advertised  as  a  food  and  thought 
of  as  a  food  and  never  omitted  when  the  values  of  foods 
are  compared  in  a  public  exhibition.  w. 

WE  think  it  is  a  sin  against  dairying  to  neglect 
such  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  milk.  We 
think  it  far  more  important  right  now  to  increase 
the  demand  for  milk  than  to  increase  its  production. 
The  best  opening  for  increased  demand  and  sale  lies 
in  substituting  milk  for  a  part  of  the  chemically  col¬ 
ored  and  sweetened  water  known  as  “pop”  or  soft 
drink.  -Five  billion  bottles  of  this  “pop”  were  sold 
last  year.  It  gave  little  if  any  food  value,  added 
nothing  to  the  value  of  farm  produce  but  simply 
absorbed  great  sums  of  money  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  spent  for  food  and  other  necessities ! 
At  least  half  of  this  money  should  be  spent  for  milk 
and  fruit  juices,  and  would  be  so  spent  if  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  farmers  would  wake  up  and  make 
milk  as  popular  as  “pop.”  The  Dairymen’s  League 
management  may  fairly  be  criticized  for  its  failure 
to  go  into  every  possible  food  show  or  other  popular 
exhibition  and  offer  milk.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be 
in  this  campaign  alone.  We  welcome  reinforcements. 
We  know  from  experience  what  a  few  determined 
workers  can  do  in  such  a  cause.  Remember  what 
a  few  of  us  did  some  years  ago  in  popularizing  the 
baked  apple!  When  we  started  you  could  hardly 
buy  a  baked  apple  at  any  restaurant.  We  put  it  on 
every  table  by  just  talking  about  it.  Come  on  in  and 
help  pop  open  the  present  monopoly  of  “pop.” 


Brevities 

The  girl  who  never  washed  a  dish  is  quite  beyond  a 
poor  man’s  wish. 

You  generally  show  your  work  in  your  face.  If  you 
love  your  work  the  face  shows  it.  So  it  does  when  you 
despise  labor. 

“The  servant  is  greater  than  the  master.”  That  is 
getting  to  be  true  on  many  American  farms — that  is, 
if  a  farmer  can  find  a  servant. 

Helping  the  milk  trade :  “This  very  morning  my  wife 
told  me  that  she  has  found  that  it  does  pay  to  buy 
whole  milk,  remove  the  cream,  and  convert  the  skim- 
milk  into  cottage  cheese — one  of  your  ‘brevities’  makes 
the  same  suggestion.” 

The  New  Y^ork  Attorney-general  interprets  the  law 
to  mean  that  agents  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  may  enter  private  premises  in  pursuit  of  a 
dog  which  has  been  at  large  or  is  not  muzzled  or  con¬ 
fined,  in  violation  of  a  quarantine  order  against  rabies. 

Now  the  cooks  tell  us  that  boiling  vegetables  in  too 
much  water  and  then  pouring  this  water  away  loses  40 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  food  value.  The  water  in  which 
vegetables  are  boiled  may  be  saved  for  soups  or  gravy. 
Baking  seems  the  most  economical  way  to  cook  vege¬ 
tables. 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Spain  favors  giving  the 
somewhat  limited  Spanish  vote  to  women,  but  he  would 
limit  it  to  unmarried  women  of  23  years,  widows  and 
women  who  are  “heads  of  families.”  He  thinks  mar¬ 
ried  women  have  enough  to  do  caring  for  their  homes. 
Just  what  a  “head  of  family”  who  does  not  come  under 
unmarried  women  or  widows  may  be  is  not  clear.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  one  who  has  a  “henpecked”  husband. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  most  people  who  buy  milk 
take  off  the  cream  at  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  use  it 
with  fruit  or  cereals.  They  use  the  rest  for  drinking 
or  cooking.  The  desire  is  for  a  higher  quality  milk.  A 
new  kind  of  milk  bottle  has  resulted  from  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  a  globe-shaped  top  large  enough  to  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  cream  from  the  milk.  By  inserting  a 
spoon  into  the  top  of  the  bottle  the  cream  may  be 
drawn  off  quite  rapidly. 
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A  Gigantic  Milk  Combination 

SHEFFIELD  Farms  Company  is  evidently  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  National  Dairy  Products  Cor- 
1  (oration.  It  lias  also  been  announced  that  the  latter 
corporation  is  about  to  place  an  issue  of  $15,000,000 
notes  or  bonds  in  Wall  Street  as  a  means  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  purchase.  The  assets  of  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  are  said  to  exceed  $18,000,000  in  value. 
The  exact  terms  in  the  deal  have  not  been  made 
public. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
December  8,  1923.  Its  principal  offices  were  then 
in  Chicago  but  have  recently  been  changed  to  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  It  was  chartered  as  a 
holding  company  for  the  control  through  ownership 
of  capital  stock  of  the  Rieck-McJunken  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  the  Hydrox  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Through  the  subsidiaries  of 
these  companies  and  subsequent  absorptions  it  now 
controls  25  or  more  concerns  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  including  the  cities  of  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  The  assets  will 
now  exceed  $30,000,000. 

The  current  bulletin  of  the  Sheffield  Producers 
carries  this  item : 

The  merger  that  is  contemplated  between  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  and  National  Dairy  Products  Com¬ 
pany  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  the  name, 
the  policies  or  the  officers  or  organization  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company,  neither  will  it  change  the  policy 
of  buying  milk  through  our  producers’  organization.  We 
have  been  over  this  whole  matter  with  the  officials  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  and  feel  very  confident 
that  our  market  will  be  at  least  as  good  and  probably 
better  than  in  the  past. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  National  company 
will  own  all  the  stock  of  the  Sheffield  company  and 
control  it  just  as  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  owns  and  controls  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company.  The  future  officers,  employes  and  policies 
of  the  Sheffield  company  will  therefore  be  what  the 
National  company  chooses  to  make  it.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  Sheffield  officers  become  stockholders  in  the 
National  company  they  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  at  least  to  the  extent  of  their  stock 
holdings 

We  can  view  the  present  developments  in  the  dairy 
industry  with  no  satisfaction  to  dairy  farmers.  Last 
Winter  the  leaders  of  the  League-pool  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  combination  of  Borden’s  and  Shef¬ 
fields.  For  various  reasons  we  believe  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement  less  objectionable  than  the  other.  We 
have  two  huge  distributors  controlling  the  best  city 
trade  instead  of  one,  but  no  one  will  expect  them  to 
compete  with  each  other  to  increase  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  producer  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  consumer. 
Borden’s  are  making  the  price  now.  Sheffields  and 
other  dealers  accept  it.  The  Borden’s  company  al¬ 
ready  goes  outside  of  the  New  York  zone  for  -milk, 
and  pool  officials  helped  them  open  up  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  territory  last  year.  This  National  company  with 
its  string  of  connections  opens  up  the  whole  pro¬ 
ducing  territory  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  New  York  market.  Between 
them  they  can  make  the  surplus  in  New  York  what 
they  want  it  to  be,  and  the  surplus  will  fix  the  price. 

When  the  League  allowed  itself  to  be  virtually 
absorbed  by  Borden’s,  it  became  a  mere  supply 
agency  for  them.  The  Sheffield  Producers  is  also  a 
supply  agency  for  Sheffields.  The  difference  is  that 
they  frankly  admit  it,  and  also  that  they  are  ac¬ 
cepting  Borden’s  prices.  The  pool  management  on 
■the  contrary  keep  up  the  pretense  of  an  independent 
association  with  the  fiction  that  they  make  the  price. 
There  is  another  difference.  The  Sheffield  Producers 
have  a  simple  organization.  The  officers  are  all  pro¬ 
ducers.  Their  pride  is  in  avoiding  useless  expenses. 
They  draw  no  salary  and  no  per  diem  pay.  They 
serve  gratis.  The  only  outlay  is  the  monthly  travel¬ 
ing  expense  of  the  committee  to  New  York.  It  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
The  pool  is  a  complicated  expensive  organization.  Its 
officers  and  an  army  of  employes  draw  big  salaries, 
and  heavy  expense  accounts.  To  keep  themselves  in 
control  they  maintain  an  expensive  political  sys¬ 
tem,  the  cost  of  it  comes  out  of  the  milk.  This  ex¬ 
pense  amounts  to  about  40  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk.  This  is  why  Sheffield  producers  get  more 
than  the  pool  patrons.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  lawyers-promoters  management  and  a  management 
bv  farmers  themselves.  "While  the  pool  patrons  pay 
this  toll,  the  Sheffield  and  other  non-pool  producers 
will  be  fortunate  by  comparison  but  if  the  expenses 
were  the  same  the 'return  to  producers  would  be  the 
same. 
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These  western  people  have  evidently  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  New  York  market  by  the  easy  money 
and  large  profits  earned  by  the  distributors  during 
recent  years.  Other  conditions  also  invite  them. 
Population  is  increasing  and  the  individual  family 
is  using  more  milk.  New  York  is  a  dealers’  city. 
Nowhere  elso  do  the  dealers  so  completely  domi¬ 
nate  the  market.  Nowhere  else  is  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer  so  great,  nowhere  else 
are  political  conditions  of  city  and  State  so  favor¬ 
able  to  big  food  distributors.  The  farm  situation  is 
all  that  dealers  could  desire.  The  once  united  dairy¬ 
men  are  divided  into  groups  and  individuals.  The 
largest  single  group  is  in  alliance  with  the  Borden’s 
company,  which  now  makes  the  price  and  will  make 
it  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  milk 
coming.  And  so  the  western  dealer  comes  to  share 
the  big  profits  and  favorable  conditions. 

There  is  just  one  consolation.  New  York  consum¬ 
ers  want  their  milk  from  the  New  York  producing 
zone,  and  dairymen  in  that  zone  can  speak  in  the 
New  York  market  when  they  decide  to  do  so,  and 
exact  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  They 
were  under  way  for  it  once.  They  were  led  astray 
from  their  purpose,  deceived,  sold  and  plundered. 
The  next  time  they  will  keep  the  steering  wheel  in 
their  own  hands,  and  God  help  the  charlatan  who 
again  attempts  to  ditch  the  car. 


Poughkeepsie  Milk  Matters 

SR.  ROGER'S,  the  pool  representative  at  Pough- 
•  keepsie,  who  has  been  shipping  into  the  city 
and  selling  about  700  quarts  of  pooled  milk  here  a 
day  at  a  cut  price  to  compel  local  fanners  to  sell 
at  a  loss  is  in  trouble.  He  dut  the  price  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  only  one  cent  a  quart,  or  47  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Since  October  1  he  has  cut  the  price  in  Beacon  three 
cents  a  quart  or  $1.41  per  100  lbs.  He  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  at  the  Federal  Hospital  near  Beacon  by  a  low 
bid,  but  has  now  lost  it  because  of  high  bacterial 
count.  He  has  been  running  from  one  politician  to 
another,  all  over  two  counties  but  Col.  Dedman  at 
the  head  of  the  hospital  is  a  high-class  man  and  no 
politician  is  willing  to  interfere  with  his  official 
duties,  and  Mr.  Rogers  having  failed  to  use  politics 
for  his  own  ends,  is  now  screeching  that  politics  is 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  He  would  have  us  think 
that  politics  soured  the  milk. 

People  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  trouble 
for  others  often  find  that  they  are  making  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  themselves.  onlooker. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


What  Has  Happened  to  Wisconsin? 

Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  that  they  act  as  they  do  politically? 
They  have  just  elected  Robert  M.  LaFollette  Jr.  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate — to  succeed  his  father.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn  this  young  man  is  simply  “the  son  of  his  father.” 
He  has  had  no  experience  in  legislation  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  shown  no  great  evidence  of  character  or 
ability.  Apparently  his  chief  or  only  qualification  lies 
in  his  name.  How  does  it  happen  that  Wisconsin, 
usually  known  as  a  strong,  pioneer  State  seems  to  have 
turned  to  hero  worship  in  politics?  Here  in  New  York 
Gov.  A.  E.  Smith  is  exceedingly  popular  with  city 
voters — yet  no  one  would  expect  that  his  son  could  be 
elected  Governor  on  the  strength  of  his  father’s  name. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  idolized  by  the  people,  yet  his 
son  failed  of  election.  Are  New  Yorkers  less  sentimen¬ 
tal  than  the  people  of  Wisconsin?  What  is  the  answer? 

O.  w.  K. 

N  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  our  usual  plan  of  going  to  the  parties  most 
interested.  We  kept  away  from  the  so-called  leaders 
and  wrote  to  many  of  our  subscribers  in  Wisconsin. 
We  knew  nothing  of  their  opinions  or  political  feel¬ 
ings.  As  a  result  we  have  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
thoroughly  fair  statement.  It  would  require  an  en¬ 
tire  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  give  it  all,  but  here  is 
a  brief  review : 

A  great  majority  of  Wisconsin  people  believe  that 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  did  more  for  the  State,  in  one 
way  or  another,  than  any  other  man  ever  has  done 
— in  recent  years  at  least.  They  think  he  was  honest 
and  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  and  the  middle  class  people.  There  are 
many  who  deny  this,  but  they  have  been  unable  to 
convince  the  people.  LaFollette  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  few  men  in  American  history  who  made 
a  successful  fight  against  corruption  and  political 
boss  rule  and  lived  to  profit  by  it.  His  enemies  claim 
that  he  became  a  worse  politieal  boss  than  those  he 
drove  out  of  power,  but  in  some  way  the  strong  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  prevailed. 

There  is  in  Wisconsin  a  strong  element  who  op¬ 
posed  the  World  War.  It  is  said  that  nearly  one- 
half  the  population  is  composed  of  Germans  or  their 


descendants.  These  people  have  been  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  prohibition.  During  the  war  LaFollette 
was  a  “pacifist”  and  he  took  strong  ground  as  a 
“wet.”  This  course  solidified  his  popular  backing 
among  the  anti-war  people  and  those  opposed  to  pro¬ 
hibition.  They  were  unchanging  in  their  convictions 
and  have  always  supported  him.  These  voters  with 
the  thousands  who  believe  in  LaFollette’s  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  gave  the  Senator  his  great  power. 

The  Democratic  party  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
broken  beyond  repair.  The  Republicans  have  been 
very  badly  led  of  late  years.  It  seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  in  the  State  that  if  the  Republicans  had 
nominated  some  very  strong  and  popular  man  who 
commanded  all  wings  of  his  party  and  stood  for 
some  of  the  finer  things  which  LaFollette  repre¬ 
sented  he  might  have  been  elected.  As  it  was  they 
f, ailed  to  nominate  anyone  who  could  make  a  strong 
personal  appeal  to  the  voters,  and  thus  the  younger 
LaFollette  was  easily  elected.  As  to  why  he  was 
nominated,  opinions  vary.  It  was  first  designed  to 
nominate  his  mother — the  Senator’s  wife.  With  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  State  and  the  blunders  of 
the  other  parties  she  would  have  been  elected.  They 
selected  one  of  the  name  chiefly  to  show  their  af¬ 
fection  for  the  Senator  and  their  belief  in  what  he 
advocated.  They  think  the  son  will  follow  his  father 
as  an  independent  and  fearless  critic  of  any  admin¬ 
istration  which  does  not  follow  out  progressive 
ideas.  Last  year  more  than  five  million  voters  sup¬ 
ported  the  older  Senator.  That  means  a  larger  popu¬ 
lar  vote  than  Lincoln  received  when  he  was  elected. 
The  exact  vote  was:  Coolidge,  15,729,060;  Davis, 
8,391,421;  LaFollette,  4, SOS, 497. 

The  Wisconsin  voters  believe  that  LaFollette  is  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  and  the  present  understanding 
is  that  this  young  man  will  be  kept  at  Washington 
just  as  long  as  he  follows  closely  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps.  The  truth  is  that  party  names  seem  to  have 
lost  their  significance  in  Wisconsin.  The  East  has 
never  seen  a  like  condition,  and  will  not  see  it  until 
some  strong  man  and  political  genius  comes  and  con¬ 
vinces  the  people  that  he  is  clean  and  honest  and 
capable  of  “driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
party  temple.”  LaFollette  convinced  his  people  that 
he  did  that — whether  the  act  was  really  performed 
or  not!  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  LaFol¬ 
lette  started  his  work,  Wisconsin  was  just  at  the 
point  of  changing  from  the  control  of  the  big  lumber¬ 
men.  With  a  less  resourceful  leader  the  progres¬ 
sive  movement  would  have  failed  and  the  same  group 
of  rich  men  would  have  controlled  the  State  in  an¬ 
other  way.  In  the  East  there  have  been  few,  if  any, 
such  popular  leaders  and  the  money  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  power  have  secured  a  well-nigh  unbreakable  con¬ 
trol.  LaFollettes  are  not  bred  in  the  East. 


Madison  County  Milk  Price 

YOUR  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  run  of 
prices  paid  by  different  dealers  in  Madison 
County.  These  x>rices  are  all  net  to  the  producer. 
The  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Can- 
istota,  $2.44;  Mullen  and  Myers,  Georgetown,  $2.25; 
Silberman  Dairy  Co.,  Sheds  Corners,  $2.38;  Jetter 
Dairy  Co.,  Solsville,  $2.60.  The  League-pool,  in  the 
zone  with  Silberman  Dairy  Co.,  $1.86.  H. 

New  York. 


The  Milk  Menace  of  “Soft  Drinks” 

I  am  enclosing  the  cover  from  a  trade  journal  devoted 
to  the  bottling  trade.  From  this  you  will  see  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  “pop”  on  the  market.  There 
are  30  kinds  of  caps  not  shown  this  month,  the  space 
being  occupied  by  another  advertisement.  I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  “pop”  except  as  it  influences  the  sale  of 
milk.  The  northern  dairyman  is  facing  a  growing 
menace.  The  southern  dairyman  is  fighting  (or  should 
be)  a  colossal  giant. 

In  conversation  with  a  dealer  in  a  well-known  north¬ 
ern-made  milk  product  I  was  told  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  in  Atlanta  is  only  one-third  that 
of  some  large  northern  cities.  The  person  making  this 
statement  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  and  I 
presume  the  figures  are  essentially  correct.  Our  south¬ 
ern  dairymen  must  rout  the  soft  drink  hosts  or  limit 
production  or  ship  his  products  to  the  North  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  home  product  of  the  northern  dairymen. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  soft  drink 
business  in  the  North  during  the  last  few  years,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  man  of  the  North  has  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  hold  the  manufacturers^  of  soft  drinks 
have  upon  the  public  taste  here  in  the  South. 

The  boll  weevil  with  his  sharp  proboscis  has  punc¬ 
tured  the  one-crop  idea  and  many  are  turning  to  dairy¬ 
ing  as  promising  greater  returns.  (There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  northern  dairymen  have  to  fear  south¬ 
ern  competition,  as  recently  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  which  southern  enthusiasts  seem  studiously  to  avoid 
giving  publicity,  but  which  the  prospective  settler  should 
thoroughly  understand.)  With  a  rapid  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  South  the  North  would  face 
a  two-ply  competition — “pop”  and  southern  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  J-  I>.  PRICKETT, 

Georgia. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Sidney  Smith’s  Receipt  for 
Salad  Dressing 

Two  boiled  potatoes,  strained  through  a 
kitchen  sieve, 

Softness  and  smoothness  to  the  salad 
give  ; 

Of  mordant  mustard  take  a  single  spoon, 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too 
soon  ; 

Yet  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  taste,  a 
fault, 

To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 

Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca 
crown. 

And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from 
town  ; 

True  taste  requires  it,  and  your  poet 
begs 

The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well  boiled 
eggs, 

Let  onions’  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole; 
And  lastly,  in  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce, 

Oh  great  and  glorious !  oh,  herbaceous 
meat ! 

’Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat. 
Back  to  the  world  he’d  turn  his  weary 
soul, 

And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl. 

— Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul’s,  1771-184;"). 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  scrapple  comes 
from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege:  Scrapple  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  head  cheese  until  the  bones  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  meat  chopped.  Add  the 
pot  liquid  to  the  chopped  meat  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  stove  to  boil.  Cornmeal  is 
then  stirred  in  until  the  mass  is  as  thick 
as  cornmeal  mush.  Stir  constantly  for 
the  first  15  minutes ;  then  set  back  on 
the  stove  to  boil  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Pour  into  shallow  dishes  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  After  standing  about  six  hours  it 
is  ready  to  be  sliced  and  fried  as  needed. 
Scrapple  may  be 'kept  for  several  weeksf 
during  cold  weather. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  head  cheese  is 
from  the  same  New  Jersey  bulletin  :  Cut 
the  hog’s  head  into  four  pieces.  Remove 
the  brain,  ears,  skin,  snout  and  eyes.  Use 
the  fattest  part  for  lard.  Put  the  lean 
and  bony  parts  to  soak  over  night  in  cold 
water  in  order  to  extract  the  blood  and 
dirt.  After  cleaning  the  head  put  it  over 
the  fire  to  boil,  using  plenty  of  water  to 
cover  the  meat.  Boil  until  the  meat  sep¬ 
arates  readily  from  the  bone.  Remove 
from  the  stove  and  pick  out  all  bones. 
Draw  off  the  liquid  and  save  for  future 
use.  Chop  the  meat  up  finely  with  a  chop¬ 
ping  knife.  Return  to  the  kettle  and 
pour  on  enough  liquid  to  cover  the  meat. 
Boil  gently  for  nearly  a  half  hour.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt  just  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire.  Turn  into 
a  shallow  pan  or  dish,  cover  with  a  piece 
of  cheese-cloth  and  then  put  on  a  board 
with  a  weight  to  make  it  solid.  When 
cold  it  should  be  sliced  thinly  and  served 
without  further  cooking. 

* 

Here  are  tested  instructions  for  try¬ 
ing  out  lard  :  The  leaf  lard  and  fat  back, 
as  well  as  all  the  fat  trimmings  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  several  cuts,  may  be  used 
for  lard.  To  remove  the  rinds  with  as 
little  waste  of  lard  as  possible,  cut  the., 
fat  backs  into  strips  1%  in.  wide  and 
lay  the  strip  of  lard  on  a  table,  skin 
down.  Push  the  knife  blade  through  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  fat.  By  holding  the 
knife  blade  with  a  slight  downward  angle 
all  the  fat  may  be  removed  from  the 
skin.  After  the  skin  has  been  removed, 
all  strips  of  fat  should  be  cut  up  into 
small  cubes  uniform  in  size,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  The  leaf  lard  is  much  whiter 
and  of  a  finer  grain,  and  for  this  reason 
may  be  rendered  separately  if  two  grades 
of  lard  are  desired.  Intestinal  or  gut  fat 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  clean 
water  to  remove  characteristic  odors.  Be¬ 
ing  a  low-grade  fat  it  should  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  rest  of  the  lard.  Place 
the  pieces  of  fat,  which  have  been  cut  up, 
in  a  large  kettle  into  which  a  small 
amount  of  water  has  been  poured  (% 
pint  for  each  three  gallons  capacity  of  the 
kettle).  Allow  the  lard  to  cook  over  a 


moderate  fire,  stirring  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  If  the  fire  becomes  too  hot, 
stir  constantly.  After  all  cracklings  have 
turned  to  a  brown  color  and  float  on  the 
top  of  the  liquid,  remove  the  kettle  from 
the  fire,  dip  out  the  cracklings  and  press. 
Stir  the  hot  lard  for  a  short  time  and 
strain  through  a  white  muslin  cloth  into 
permanent  containers.  The  containers 
used  for  holding  lard  must  be  perfectly 
clean  and  sterile.  This  is  important. 
Stone  jars,  tin  buckets,  etc.,  are  suitable 
only  if  they  have  been  thoroughly 
scrubbed  out  and  scalded  before  using. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


278.  Smart  Dress 
for  the  Stout  Wo¬ 
man.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


282.  Attractive  De¬ 
sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40. 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  314  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting-.  Twenty 
cents. 


283.  Slip-on  Dress 
■with  Dong  or  Short 
Sleeves.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  314 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Twenty  cents. 


200.  Girls’  Bloom¬ 
er  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6.  8  and 
10  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
!i  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 


Stone  jars  in  which  lard  has  previously 
become  rancid  should  never  be  used  a 
second  time.  After  lard  has  been  poured 
into  the  -containers,  it  should  be  stirred 
with  a  long-handled  spoon  until  thick  and 
heavy.  This  whitens  the  lard,  makes  it 
smooth  and  uniform  in  grain,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  cracking  down  through  the 
center  of  the  container.  When  the  lard 
has  “set”  and  is  thoroughly  cooled,  place 
wax  paper,  a  fin  lid  or  other  suitable 
cover  over  the  container  to  prevent  dust 
entering.  Lard  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  well-ventilated  place. 

Boiled  Indian  Pudding 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Indian  meal-bag  pudding  will  send 
you  one  used  in  Connecticut  for  the  past 
00  years:  y2  cup  sour  milk,  y2  cup  sour 
cream  (all  milk  can  be  used),  iy2  cups 
cornmeal,  -two  tablespoons  flour,  one  egg, 
%  cup  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
%  cup  raisins,  little  salt.  Flour  the 
raisins  and  mix  all  together.  Allow  room 
in  bag  for  cornmeal  to  swell.  The  bag 
of  pudding  can  be  put  in  kettle  with  a 
boiled  corned-beef  dinner  and  will  not 
taste  of  beef,  cabbage  or  turnips.  To  be 
eaten  with  maple  syrup,  sugar  and  cream 
or  sweet  pudding  sauce.  m.  e.  w. 
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No  quilting  frames 

needed  with  Niagara  Cross 
Quilted.  Full  directions  with 
every  roll. 


comfort  wear 

Look  at  the  diagram.  Notice  how 
simple  and  easy,  yet  how  perma¬ 
nently  secure  the  tying  operation  is. 
Instead  of  putting  all  the  wearing 
strain  on  soft  cotton,  you  put  it  on 
the  crossed  rows  of  stitching.  The 
cotton  is  securely  locked  in  place. 
Tearing,  shifting,  and  bunching  are 
prevented.  There’s  double  wear, 
double  convenience,  and  double 
satisfaction  in  the  comforts  you  make 
in  your  own  home  with  Niagara 
Cross  Quilted  Cotton  Batting. 

Cuts  tying  time  one-half 

Only  half  as  many  tying  operations  re¬ 
quired  as  with  old  style  batting.  You  have 
a  finer,  fluffier,  more  durable  bed  covering 
than  you  could  otherwise  obtain — and 
you  can  work  out  any  color  scheme  desired. 
There  is  only  one  genuine  cross  quilted 
cotton  batting — Niagara,  supplied  in  sev¬ 
eral  grades.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
to  get  it. 

NIAGARA  COTTON  CO.,  INC. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 


NIAGARA 

^  CROSS  QUILTED 
Cotton  Batting 


— -  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  Z 

built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  bv  gas-  ~ 
=  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  « 
r-  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  ZZ 

r:  BLUFFTON  MFG.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  “ 

aiiiiiiiiimiimimiiiiiiiimiiimmmiimiiimimirc 


SUIHIHIII  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

1  POWER  WASHER  I 


Sure  Relief 


Wi 


AND 

SAVE 

3/ 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

HOLESALE 
P RICES 


I  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
water  systems,  gasoline 

j  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
j  hold  electric  appliances. 

/Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

*  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 


! 


H on , 


A 


& 


Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  864  Bread  Si 

Utica,  N.Y. 


it 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


A 

y 


Bm-kHs 

FOR 

INDIGESTION 

25  CENTS. 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


Sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pkgs._Sold  Everywhere 


Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  The  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades  Coin 
Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  90c 

No.  B— Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades  embossed 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  In  22  karat  Gold  50c 


No.  C— Three  Assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  In  Gold-Holly  Box  30c 
Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps. 


UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  8Ywe^«et 


WORK  SHOE  AT  A  BARGAIN! 

*>y  selling-  direct  in  large  quantities  can  we  offer  £ 
y°“  such  a  big  bargain  as  this  famous  Hercules  work  AW  a 
shoe  of  heavy  pliable  leather,  double  tanned  to  resist  *9  -v®-0 
soil  acids  and  to  stand  hardest  wear.  Made  on  famous  £ 

ArmyMunson  last.  Double  leather  soles,  soft  toe. 
t\ Mahogany  brown  in  Sizes:  6  to  IX;  wide 

widths.  Order  No.  01171.  *  Jk 


Money 
Back  If 
Not  Sat 

ANDERSON  . 

SHOE  Co.,  inc. 

Pept.5  H  91  - 

104  Hopkins  PI.  ^ 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


y 


POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check 
v  accompanies  order  or  you  can  Pay 
Pof?m?n  °n  delivery  plus  postage.  ^ 
Mention  No.  01171,  size  and 

width  or  ail  numbers  in  .4  r 
shoe  you  wear.  ^ 

Free  Catalog  of  iO* 

other  big  values 
in  Men's. 

Women’s. 

Childrens 
shoes. 
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The 


Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 


WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  *  CHICAGO  *  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


BRIGHTNESS  °f  SUNLIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here’s  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  like  it  1  . 

More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

300  candle  power!  —  and  actual  fuel 
saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months. 
Only  real  kerosene  vapor  lamp  —  no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle — flame  regulated  up 


ALSO 

RADIOIITC 

LANTERN 


and  down.  Safest,  simplest  lamp  known. 

brings’brilliant 


daylight  and  joy 

your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
than  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau¬ 
tiful  crystal  shade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Libera!  Trial  Offer 

Special  introductory  price  to  those  who 
write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  write 
for  description  and  special  offer— NOW. 
Agents  Make  THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

Big  Money  1023  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Beautiful  New 
Tilings  from  Old 


FEW  of  your  clothes  wear  out.  They  just 
“go  stale.”  You  tire  of  them — and  others 
tire  of  them,  too.  Keep  them  new  and  fresh 
by  tinting  or  dyeing  with  Dy-O-La  Dyes — 
the  same  kind  of  dyes  used  by  professional 
dyers. 

Dy-.O-La  Dyes  are  so  practical,  so  thorough, 
so  colorful — they  multiply  your  wardrobe 
without  increasing  your  clothes  expense. 
Fast  and  beautiful  colors.  No  trouble,  no 
mistakes — Dy-O-La  Dyes  work  equally  well 
on  wool,  cotton,  silk  or  mixed  goods.  Fine 
for  cold-water  tinting  in  all  the  popular 
shades.  Any  color  15c.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  order  from  us.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  on  every  package. 

Send  for  Doll 

Here’s  a  Happy  Surprise  for 
some  little  one.  BEAUTIFUL¬ 
LY  COLORED  RAG  DOLL  all  j 
ready  to  cut  out  and  stuff  sent 
for  an  empty  ‘‘Dy-O-La  Dye” 
package  and  5  cents.  If  you 
have  no  package,  send  10c. 
Send  today.  Along  with  the 
Doll  we  will  send  you  helpful 
Hints  on  Home  Dyeing. 

DY-O-LA  dye  CO. 

Dept.  30  Burlington,  Vt. 


Autumn  at  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

“Rain  or  snow  tonight  or  tomorrow,” 
read  the  boys  October  9,  and  I  laughed. 
The  small  boys  were  shocked  that  I 
should  doubt  the  weather  forecast,  and 
just  as  it  was  growing  gray  a  small  boy 
crept  downstairs  :  “Mamma,  it  did  snow  !” 
Sure  enough  the  ground  was  covered  with 
about  two  inches. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 

“Going  upstairs,”  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  chambers  were  ringing  with 
“Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 
blue,”  lustily  if  not  musically  sung,  red 
for  our  forest  leaves,  white  for  the  snow 
and  beyond  the  clouds  the  sun  shining  in 
the  blue  sky.  It  was  a  unique  experi¬ 
ence  for  us. 

A  camping  party  reported  15  in.  of 
snow  high  up  on  Stratton  Mountain, 
and  there  was  a  fierce  wind  that  made 
drifts  four  to  five  feet  deep  and  stopped 
auto  traffic  high  on  the  mountains  for 
a  day  or  two.  The  sparrows  came  to  the 
building  for  their  rations.  We  love  all 
birds,  and  yet  the  little  brown  sparrow 
has  a  very  warm  place  in  my  heart.  They 
are  such  brave  little  birds,  come  so  early 
and  remain  long  after  our  sunny  days 
have  left,  and  work  so  long  and  faithful¬ 
ly  for  us,  and  are  such  friendly  little 
birds,  especially  the  chipping  sparrow, 
while  the  song  sparrow  is  one  of  my  fav¬ 
orite  musicians. 

And  now  may  I  tell  you  a  bear  story 
as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  although  clumsy  looking 
fellows,  mother  love  and  child  obedience 
are  among  their  virtues?  Many  apples 
were  unpicked  when  this  snow  came  and 
a  man  went  to  pick  his  apples  on  a  back 
farm,  and  it  being  the  open  season  for 
partridge  or  ruffed  grouse  he  took  his 
shotgun  along  and  was  looking  for  birds 
a  bit  when  he  saw  a  bear  track.  With¬ 
out  doubt  he  was  surprised  when  Mother 
Bear  sat  up  a  short  distance  from  him 
and  turned  her  head  rapidly  from  one 
way  to  another.  Bears,  you  know,  are 
near-sighted,  and  depend  more  on  noses 
than  eyes.  But  if  one  hear  surprised 
him,  how  would  you  have  felt,  had  you 
seen,  one  cub  and  then  another  sit  up 
and  do  as  mother  did,  and  please  remem¬ 
ber  there  was  only  one  bear  track  leading 
in.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved,  before 
his  astonished  eyes,  by  one  little  bear 
(perhaps  answering  some  bear  wireless). 
It  dropped  on  all  fours  and  begun  walk¬ 
ing  away,  then  baby  bear  number  two 
stepped  in  its  brother’s  or  sister’s  tracks, 
then  Mother  Bear  followed  carefully,  cov¬ 
ering  the  children’s  footprints  with  her 
own  big  paws.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been 
too  bad  to  spoil  the  story  by  telling  that 
the  man  got  them  all?  But  he  didn’t,  i 
for  although  he  had  a  shotgun,  it  was  j 
loaded  for  birds,  not  bears. 

And  again,  we  wonder  if  there  is  a 
farm  woman  who  cannot  say  Amen  and 
more  too  to  Mrs.  D.  P.  N.  about  “The 
Uninvited  Guests,”  page  1386.  A  friend 
and  myself  were  comparing  experiences 
after  our  visitations,  and  she  was  tired 
out  and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  in  bed,  and  she  asked  “Did  you  ever 
wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  have  a 
week’s  vacation  and  not  do  a  thing?”  I 
confess  I  was  thunderstruck,  for  such  a 
thing  never  entered  my  mind.  If  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  have  avoided  the  usual  Sun¬ 
day  company.  When  the  regular  season 
came  for  them  I  remarked  “Those  who 
find  me  at  home  Sundays  this  year  will 
get  up  in  the  morning.”  Saturdays  I 
plan  for  a  Sunday  lunch  to  take  with  us, 
also  a  quickly  prepared  breakfast  for 
Sunday.  Then  we  start  too  early  for 
church,  but  may  wait  under  the  trees  in 
the  yard  and  give  our  Sunday  school  les¬ 
son  a  review,  or  go  for  a  short  ride ! 
After  church  and  Sunday  school  we  go 
to  some  secluded  place  and  cook  potatoes 
and  meat  over  a  campfire  and  rest  and 
read  till  time  to  go  home.  Other  times 
we  may  spend  two  or  three  hours  with 
friends  15  or  20  miles  away,  or  an  after¬ 
noon  Chautauqua,  concert  or  lecture.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  this  some  work,  and  I 
confess  I  would  fully  as  soon  spend  my 
afternoon  under  our  trees,  but  this  is 
better  than  having  a  Sabbath  spoiled,  and 
I  think  no  one  else  was  cheated  out  of 
their  Sabbath  by  us.  mother  bee. 


System  in  Housework 

In  another  farm  paper,  I  have  seen 
quite  a  spirited  discussion  of  “time  sched¬ 
ules”  and  systematized  work.  Time  sched¬ 
ules  are  not  for  me,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  system,  in  my  case,  is  an  aid  to  effi¬ 
ciency.  For  instance,  a  very  busy  day 
ahead  of  me;  as  I  think  of  the  numerous 
jobs  for  the  morrow,  I  jot  them  down. 
Then,  as  one  is  finished,  I  glance  over  the 
list,  noting  which  I  can  best  do,  with 
time  at  my  command,  just  then.  I  get 
through  with  much  less  “wear  and  tear” 
than  otherwise,  but  all  do  not  have  my 
poor  memory. 

Also,  I  make  a  list  of  “jobs”  for  the 
season,  and,  many  times,  I  accomplish  | 
much  more,  by  having  that  to  refer  to,  j 
for  using  any  spare  minutes.  But  to  j 
those  so  constituted  that  it  is  a  constant 
irritation,  I  do  not  recommend  it. 

A.  N.  B. 


Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay 

Preserve  the  youthful  charm  of  your  smile  by 
sensible  care  of  your  teeth.  Don’t  wait  until  tooth 
decay  sets  in.  Prevent  it  in  the  way  that  modern 
dental  science  approves. 

Preventive  dentistry  —  the  combating  of  disease 
by  the  prevention  of  tooth  troubles — is  the  new 
note  in  advanced  dental  practice.  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  always  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  scientific  move  for  better  teeth  and  health. 
Colgate’s  removes  causes  of  tooth  decay. 

Colgate’s  “washes”  your  teeth  gently  and  safely. 

It  contains  no  grit.  Its  principal  ingredients  are 
mild  soap  and  chalk.  The  soap  supplies  the  needed 
washing  action.  The  chalk  is  a  polishing  agent. 


“Wash”  your  teeth  after  every  meal  with  Colgate’s. 
The  taste  is  pleasant.  25c  for  a  large  size  tube. 


COLGATE  <Sc  CO. — Established  1806. 


Colgate  &.  Co.,  Dept.  000  _ 

581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  name 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  tube  of  _ 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  address 

This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SHOE  WATERPROOFING 

will  keep  your  shoes  dry  and  make  them  wear 
longer.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  wet  feet 
when  your  shoes  have  been  treated  with  Dri-Foot. 
One  can  laBts  a  whole  season  and  means  dry  feet, 
comfort  and  health. 

Send  us  35c  (money  order  or  stamps)  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  full-sized  can  of  thi3 
wonderful  waterproof  shoe  dressing. 

F1TZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
7  BROAD  STREET 
PHILLIP8BURG,  N.  J. 


The 

"Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


CuticuraSoap 

Pure  and  Wholesome 

Keeps  The  Skin  Clear 

Soup,  Ointmant,  Talcum  soldi  everywhere. 


JmousWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


ZVERTTHING  FRUITED!  Business, Social, Stationery, Cards, Clr. 
L  etc-  Samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-22,  Milford.  N  H 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale from  manufactur^ 


Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT 


at  great  bargain. 

Harmony,  Malna 


1V.JL  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakablo  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 


safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
60  ets.  pout  paid,  a  tamps  or  coin;  8  for  $1.26. 
Your  money  baek  If  not  galhtfied. 

Live  Representative!!  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 
gg  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  llicb. 
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The  best  bread 
Ive  ever  eaten!” 


HY  do  people  say  this  so  often  about 
bread  made  from  OCCIDENT  Flour? 


It  is  because  of  the  fine  quality 
of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is 
milled; 


— because  of  the  fact  that  every 
bushel  of  that  wheat  is  washed  and 
scoured  in  twenty  gallons  of  pure, 
warm  water; 

— because  only  the  choicest  por¬ 
tion  of  each  plump  kernel  goes  in¬ 
to  an  Occident  sack. 


Be  sure  that  the  flour  you  use  is 
OCCIDENT.  Then  you’ll  be  certain  of 
not  only  better  bread,  but  better  biscuits, 
cake  and  pastry  on  every  baking  day. 


If  you  don’t  know  the 
OCCIDENT  dealer  near¬ 
est  you,  write  us. 


Costs  More  '""'Worth  It! 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  liobes.  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storags 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world, 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Skins 

cow,  deer,  horse,  bear,  mink, muskrat, 
skunk,  ’coon,  squirrel,  fox,  etc.  and 

SEND  THEM  TO  US 

for  mounting  as  trophies  or  making 
into  fur  garments  of  every  description  j 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

S  AV  E  Sio  TO  $50 

and  have 

7  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

for  our  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Yo'uHvear  b'S>  free  catalogue,  illustrated  by 
Them  living  models,  gives  prices  of  gar¬ 
ments  we  have  in  stock  and  when  you 
furnish  the  furs,  cost  of  tanning,  mounting,  etc.,  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc, 

661  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 

postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


YANKEE 

RADIOLITE 


Tells  time  in  the  dark. 

It  has  the  dependa¬ 
bility  that  everyone  ex¬ 
pects  in  an  Ingersoll. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of  the 
Company  which  is  SPECIALIZING 
on  rendering  THIS  SERVICE  TO 
FARMERS. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  DENNISON  BLK.,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 


Wedding  Shower  Gifts 

Nearly  every  girl  has  one  or  more 
showers  given  her  before  she  is  married, 
and  usually  one  gift  either  in  china,  linen 
or  tinware  is  given  whatever  kind  the 
shower  is  specified  to  be.  Mine  were 
variety  showers,  so  no  one  kind  of  gift 
was  given.  One  girl  brought  what  I 
thought  rather  a  unique  gift  and  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  duplicate  twice 
when  my  two  sisters  were  married.  She 
made  a  rose  and  green  cretonne  bag  about 
8  in.  in  depth  with  opening  sewn  around 
a  wooden  embroidery  hoop  and  a  cro¬ 
cheted  hanger  made  of  colored  wrapping 
twine.  Pinned  to  this  was  a  neat  little 
note  saying :  “I  am  to  be  used  wherever 
I  am  most  useful  either  for  soiled  ker¬ 
chiefs  or  dusters,”  and  signed  with  the 
girl’s  name.  Ever  since  that  bag  has 
hung  on  my  dresser,  and  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  tuck  a 
soiled  handkerchief  or  collar  in  there  un¬ 
til  wash  day.  Inside  of  this  bag  she  had 
many  little  things.  There  were  three 
hemmed  dishcloths  with  a  note  which 
said,  “Most  new  housekeepers  have  noth¬ 
ing  old  out  of  which  she  can  make  dish 
cloths,  so  mother  tucks  in  these  three 
with  her  love,”  and  signed.  There  were 
two  soft  dusters  made  of  old  but  beauti¬ 
fully  clean  cretonne  with  appropriate 
note.  A  homemade  recipe  book  with  their 
favorite  dishes  written  there  in  was  some¬ 
thing  any  new  home-maker  would  appre¬ 
ciate. 

Then  one  large  tissue  covered  package 
hid  a  dear  little  plume  fern  all  started  in 
a  red  tissue  covered  dish  ready  to  dress 
up  the  room  with  that  homey  atmosphere 
that  plants  or  flower  can  only  give.  All 
of  those  gifts  were  very  useful  and  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated,  as  they  bespoke  so 
much  forethought. 

For  my  sisters  I  duplicated  everything 
entire  but  the  fern,  as  they  had  to  be 
sent  some  distance  but  I  added  cute 
aprons  to  he  donned  with  getting  “his” 
supper  and  .sash  curtains  to  be  put  up  to 
either  the  kitchen  or  bathroom  windows 
and  little  embroidered  holders  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room  hot  dishes  and  a  few  cans  of 
homemade  pickles  as  a  start  toward  the 
Winter  larder.  As  they  are  put  in  use 
every  day  the  recipient  of  these  gifts  will 
thank  the  donor  more  and  more,  and  will 
no  doubt  exclaim  and  declare  'that  she 
will  make  another  bride  as  happy  by 
giving  her  just  such  a  useful  surprise  bag 
of  gifts.  ELLEN  ACKERMAN  ELLIOT. 


Maple  Dainties 

Your  Maryland  correspondent  who  in¬ 
quires  about  maple  sweets  will  find  that 
she  can  use  maple  sugar  instead  of  white, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  long  list  of  dishes, 
to  which  it  imparts  its  own  rich,  delicate 
flavor.  I  tap  a  few  trees  every  Spring, 
putting  up  the  product  in  glass  jars,  in 
the  form  of  a  creamy  fondant,  readily 
available  as  a  spread  for  waffles,  short- 
eakes  and  French  toast,  and  for  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  simple  desserts,  such  as  junket, 
farina  mold,  rice  and  bread  puddings.  It 
is  also  convenient  for  cake  frosting,  layer 
cake  fillings,  and  as  a  dressing  for  fruit 
compotes  or  salads.  Any  delicate  frozen 
dessert,  such  as  peach  or  banana  ice 
cream  or  fruit  sherbet,  is  distinctly  bet¬ 
ter  if  sweetened  with  maple.  Either  with 
or  without  nuts,  it  is  delicious  as  a  sauce 
with  plain  ice  cream.  Special  recipes  are 
hardly  needed,  but  I  submit  two  or  three 
favorites : 

Maple  Patties. — 'One  egg,  beaten,  y2 
cup  soft  maple  sugar,  mix  thoroughly  and 
add  five  tablespoons  of  flour  sifted  with 
%  teaspoon  each  of  .salt  and  baking 
powder,  and  one  cup  of  finely  chopped 
nuts.  Drop  from  the  point  of  a  teaspoon, 
on  oiled  tins  and  bake  in  medium  oven  10 
minutes. 

Maple  Macaroons. — Beat  two  eggs,  add 
one  cup  maple  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  two  cups  rolled  oats,  one 
cup  cbcoanut,  %  teaspoon  each  salt  and 
almond  extract,  four  tablespoons  flour, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Drop  by 
teaspoon  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  20 
minutes. 

Maple  Whip.- — One  cup  of  thick  cream, 
whipped  stiff,  1/3  cup  soft  maple  sugar, 
white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff,  %  cup 
crushed  berries  or  pineapple.  Serve  very 
cold.  R.  F.  D. 


Homemade  Oilcloth 

My  mother  used  rag  carpet.  It  was 
put  on  side  of  a  building  (wagon  house) 
and  nails  put  in  the  edges  to  keep  it 
smooth  and  tight.  Then  a  coat  of  flour 
paste,  not  too  thick,  was  put  on  and  after 
drying  the  carpet  was  painted.  It  gave 
good  service  and  saved  buying  oilcloth. 
The  paint  used  was  of  a  yellow  shade ; 
any  other  color  could  be  used.  E.  B.  w. 


Peeling  Apples  with  Lye 

.Here  is  a  sure  help  for  many  who  care 
for  apple  sauce.  Take  one  gallon  water 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  add  one 
level  teaspoon  lye  and  a  pinch  of  alum. 
Then  take  the  apples  to  be  canned  and 
dip  into  the  solution  for  at  least  two 
minutes.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference 
in  varieties,  and  how  ripe  they  may  be. 
After  removing  from  solution  have  two 
pans  of  cold  water  at  hand  and  put  ap¬ 
ples  in  first  pan  and  rub  gently  between 
palms  of  hands  until  all  skin  is  removed 


and  then  put  them  in  clear  water.  Next 
pare,  halve  and  core  them,  cook  until 
tender  and  seal  up  for  the  Spring  and 
Summer  use.  Do  not  sweeten,  as  the 
flavor  is  kept  better  if  put  up  plain.  I 
do  hope  you  will  try  this  easy  method.  I 
use  it  in  canning  all  my  peaches  and 
pears.  seneca  county. 


Apples  with  the  Main 
Course 

When  I  was  a  child  on  the  farm,  there 
were  no  cold  storage  apples,  though  the 
home  supply  lasted  from  Sweetboughs  in 
July  to  Russets  in  May.  Now  apples 
are  always  in  season,  and  in  spite  of  the 
plentifulness  of  tropical  fruits,  they  still 
hold  first  place  against  all  comers.  Nor 
are  apples  for  dessert  only  ;  they  are  quite 
as  good  with  the  meat  course,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  main  dish  at  breakfast  or 
luncheon.  There  are  for  instance  many 
delightful  variations  : 

Apple  Mince. — Core  six  large  tart  ap¬ 
ples,  and  place  eacli  on  a  thin  round  of 
buttered  bread.  To  one  cup  of  cold  meat, 
chopped  fine,  add  V2  cup  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  a  few  spoons  of  cream  or  gravy 
and  seasoning  to  taste.  Fill  the  apples, 
lay  a  strip  of  fat  bacon  over  each,  and 
bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven. 
Omitting  the  bread  and  bacon,  these  make 
a  good  hearty  salad,  served  cold  with 
mayonnaise. 

Virginia  Fried  Apples.  —  Core  and 
slice  six  or  eight  apples  without  peeling, 
wash,  drain  lightly,  and  brown  in  %  cup 
of  hot  brown  fat  or  savory  drippings. 
They  should  be  covered  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  but  lifted  occasionally  with  a 
cake  turner,  and  unless  very  juicy  they 
may  need  a  few  spoons  of  water.  Add  % 
cup  of  sugar  just  before  removing  from 
the  fire.  These  are  particularly  fine 
with  pork  chops. 

Scalloped  With  Sweets. — Fill  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  witli  alternate  layers  of  boiled 
sweet  potatoes,  sliced  thin,  and  seasoned 
apple  sauce,  using  about  equal  quantities. 
The  top  layer  should  be  of  potatoes. 
Brush  with  melted  butter,  sprinkle  light¬ 
ly  with  sugar,  and  bake  for  one  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven.  This  dish,  which  may 
be  prepared  in  the  forenoon  is  delicious 
with  a  game  supper. 

In  Creole  Style. — Peel  and  core  eight 
Greenings  or  Pippins,  and  fill  with  cran¬ 
berry  sauce,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
spoon  of  butter.  Place  in  a  casserole, 
lay  a  walnut  meat  on  each,  pour  in  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  cider,  and  bake  until 
clear  and  tender.  A  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  garnish  for  the  Christmas  goose  is : 

Apple  Cups. — Pare,  quarter,  core  and 
chop  eight  tart  apples  and  place  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  juice  and  finely 
chopped  peel  of  a  lemon,  one  teaspoon  of 
ginger,  one  cup  of  water  and  one  cup  of 
light  brown  sugar.  Cover  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly  for  four  hours,  (a  fireless  cooker  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  purpose)  adding  more 
water  if  necessary.  Serve  cold  in  cups 
made  by  scraping  out  small,  bright  red 
apples. 

Cheese  Cobbler. — This  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  luncheon  or  supper  dish.  Pare 
and  cut  in  eighths-  enough  tart  apples  to 
nearly  fill  a  large  baking  dish,  add  sugar 
to  sweeten  lightly,  with  one  tablespoon 
of  water  and  a  few  grains  of  salt  to 
every  pint  of  fruit ;  cover  and  bake  half 
an  hour.  Meanwhile  make  a  rich  drop 
biscuit  dough  as  follows  :  Two  cups  flour, 
y2  teaspoon  salt,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  shortening,  y2 
cup  of  grated  cheese,  milk  for  a  very  soft 
dough,  about  one  cup.  Drop  by  spoon 
quite  close  together,  over  the  apples,  and 
bake  20  minutes  longer  in  a  hot  oven. 
Good  with  cream. 

Clove  Apples. — Pare,  core  and  quarter 
six  or  eight  large  fine  Baldwins  or  Kings, 
not  too  mellow,  and  drop  them  into  a 
basin  of  water  containing  a  tablespoon 
of  vinegar.  Put  the  peelings  on  fire  with 
water  to  cover  and  boil  for  10  minutes. 
Strain,  and  add  to  the  liquid  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  two  cups,  with  1  y2  cups  of 
sugar.  When  this  syrup  has  boiled  up 
well,  put  in  the  apples,  draining  them 
carefully,  and  simmer  gently  uncovered 
until  clear.  Skim  them  out,  place  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  boil  the  syrup  down  un¬ 
til  it  “sheets”  when  tried  with  a  spoon. 
Add  three  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  pour 
over  the  apples.  A  handsome  dish,  de¬ 
licious  with  meat  or  game. 

Jellied  Crabs. — 'Core  (without  paring) 
and  "weigh  large  red  crabapples,  and  for 
every  pound  make  a  syrup  of  1  lb.  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  water,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  and  a  strip  of  the  peel.  When 
this  has  boiled  clear,  put  the  fruit  in 
whole  and  proceed  as  above.  These  may 
be  put  up  in  wide-mouthed  jars  and 
sealed  to  keep  indefinitely. 

RACHEL  F.  DAIILGREN. 


Western  Grape  Juice 

Here  is  a  fine  recipe  for  making  grape 
juice:  Wash  and  stem  10  lbs.  of  grapes; 
put  them  with  one  cup  of  water  in  a 
granite  kettle  and  heat  until  stones  and 
pulp  separate;  strain  through  a  fruit 
press  or  jelly  bag.  Add  3  lbs.  of  sugar, 
heat  to  boiling  point  and  bottle.  Be  sure 
U>  have  the  bottle  washed  and  sterilized. 
Fill  the  hot  bottle  with  the  hot  juice,  cork 
and  dip  the  top  of  each  corked  bottle  into 
melted  sealing  wax.  Ten  pounds  of 
grapes  will  make  a  gallon  of  grapejuice. 

j.  w.  R. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

More  than  two  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  my  return  home  from  a  short  three 
weeks’  visit  to  Detroit,  though  the  family 
assures  me  the  weeks  were  really  long 
ones  to  them.  One  likes  to  be  missed, 
but  not  too  much.  Our  trip  home  was 
fine.  Such  fine  weather  for  driving 
though  one  could  not  help  but  pity  the 
poor  farmers  who,  like  ourselves  here  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  were  in  great  need 
of  rain.  It  was  a  late  arrangement  to 
drive  through ;  the  boys  were  a  bit  afraid 
mother  could  not  stand  the  trip,  but  as 
we  would  never  be  very  far  from  the  rail¬ 
way  one  could  change  any  time.  On 
Thursday  morning  at  the  peep  of  day, 
we,  Cecil,  his  wife,  a  nephew  and  myself, 
bid  Charlie  and  Bess  good-bye,  and  start¬ 
ed  for  home,  an  early  start,  good  roads 
and  good  luck  brought  us  to  Wapa- 
koneta  or  some  such  a  place  for  dinner, 
$1.60,  oil  $1.28.  We  passed  through  Cin¬ 
cinnati  about  five  o’clock  not  far  from 
■there  our  first  and  only  toll  bridge.  We 
were  held  up  at  a  county  line  and  asked 
if  we  had  any  green  corn  on  the  cob ; 
saw  many  fields  of  corn  riddled  as  if  with 
hail,  and  was  told  it  was  the  work  of  the 
corn  borer. 

We  spent  Thursday  night  at  Williams- 
town,  Ky.,  with  335  miles  to  our  credit 
out  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  we  encountered  our  first 
biscuits  since  leaving  home,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  left  either.  Our  expenses 
were  $6,  oil  $1.25.  Good  roads  on  and 
over  first  toll  gate,  between  Lexington 
and  Richmond.  Fine  scenery  but  coun¬ 
try  becoming  rougher.  A  broken  spring 
mended  at  Richmond,  13  miles  north  of 
Richmond  is  Boonesboro.  We  followed 
the  Boone  trail  for  many  miles.  Friday 
night  we  stayed  at  Corbin,  $5.  We  had 
to  make  many  detours  in  Kentucky,  over 
some  very  rough  roads.  Many  coal  mines, 
tunnels,  rough  wild  scenery,  but  sociable 
people.  Saturday  we  ran  into  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  crossed  the  first  one, 
elevation  2,800  ft.  On  top  was  a  flat 
tableland  and  a  soft  drink  stand.  We 
got  out  and  clambored  around  to  get 
a  better  view.  It  is  beyond  pen  of  mine 
to  describe;  go  see  for  yourself,  only 
well,  if  your  nerves  are  not  real  good 
don’t  look  out  too  much  coming  up,  for 
away  below  you  are  mountain  heads  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees,  away  up  beyond  you 
gleams  a  thread  of  white  that  by  and  by 
you  will  traverse,  and  almost  hold  your 
breath  and  wonder  will  you  ever  reach 
the  top,  but  truly  it’s  worth  the  trouble. 
Just  keep  a  steady  grip  on  the  hands  of 
Him  who  created  all  this  grandeur,  and 
you  will  not  really  be  afraid,  or  at  least 
I  was  not,  though  our  second  climb  was 
an  elevation  of  3,200  ft.,  and  the  road 
full  of  crushed  stone,  rollers  and  men  who 
were  sidetracked  for  dinner.  If  we  had  been 
an  hour  later  would  have  had  to  wait 
until  six  o’clock  to  get  through.  We  met 
a  car  coming  down  with  a  woman  who 
looked  to  be  badly  frightened  within  ;  she 
had  the  door  open  and  her  feet  on  the 
fender.  If  she  had  been  so  _  thoughtless 
as  to  have  jumped  out  there  is  no  telling 
how  many  hundred  feet  she  would  have 
rolled,  but  we  came  on  without  any 
serious  mishaps,  only  burnt-out  brake 
lining  at  Kingsport,  and  we  were  a  bit 
after  dark  Saturday  night  getting  in 
home.  Radiator  sprung  a  Jealc,  tires 
went  flat,  all  in  just  a  few  miles  of  home, 
but  taken  altogether,  it  was  surely  an 
enjoyable  trip ;  one  I  never  thought  to 
make  and  one  I  will  never  forget.  Too 
many  tourists  on  the  road  from  every¬ 
where,  going  everywhere,  but  Florida 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  major  part  of 
them. 

It’s  wellnigh  impossible  for  one  to  get 
lost  from  the  Dixie  highway,  if  one  will 
follow  the  markers.  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
a  part  of  Kentucky  have  fine  roads,  also 
Virginia  on  the  one  we  traveled.  The 
boys  had  planned  to  come  by  way  of 
Jeilico  from  Cumberland  Gap,  and  never 
noticed  the  roads,  and  after  going  for 
miles  we  found  we  had  been  hours  in 
Virginia,  but  we  saved  many  miles  by 
making  the  mistake.  We  surely  took 
them  by  surprise  though,  and  found  every¬ 
thing  parched,  lots  of  young  timber  and 
fruit  trees  dead,  ground  covered  with 
leaves,  and  the  hottest  weather  on  rec¬ 
ord,  but  thanks  be  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  the  drought  is  broken,  our 
forest  fires  well  under  control,  our  ponds 
and  cisterns  partly  filled,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  go  ever  since  my  return.  They 
had  made  20  gallons  of  apple  butter,  and 
I  have  canned  and  made  some  jelly,  got 
things  kinder  back  to  normal,  and  six 
rugs  framed,  which  I  hope  to  get  hooked 
before  our  county  fair,  and  while  my 
first  and  only  vacation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  I’ve  only  to  close  my  eyes  and  call 
to  mind  pictures  the  most  gifted  artist 
cannot  surpass.  Man  with  his  God-given 
intelligence  has  made  many  wonders,  but 
no  mind  can  comprehend  the  greatness, 
the  unsurpassable  wonders  of  the  Divine, 
the  mountains  with  their  wealth  of  coal, 
the  valleys  gushing  oil,  the  corn  and 
wheat  for  bread,  the  timber,  so  much  of 
it  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  man,  and  as 
I  noted  the  tunnels,  the  swift  moving 
trains,  the  high  bridges,  the  aircraft,  the 
steamboats,  the  roads  carved  out  of  the 
mountain  sides,  watched  the  hurry,  bus¬ 
tle,  rushing  hither  and  thither  of  people 
like  ants  in  one  great  ant  hill,  I  could 
but  wonder  how  many  gave  one  thought 


to  the  Giver  of  even  life  itself.  Could 
it  be  that  in  our  hurry  and  bustle,  in  our 
pride  and  egotism  of  self  and  selfish  pur¬ 
suits,  we  were  in  a  way  of  completely 
forgetting  our  dependence  on  the  great 
infinite,  the  loving  Father  who  gives  us 
all?  And  might  not  this  general  drought 
be  a  reminder  of  just  how  helpless  we  are 
if  shut  off  from  the  mercies  of  our  Fath¬ 
er’s  bountiful  store  house?  You  know 
we  have  sometimes  to  punish  or  at  least, 
remind  our  own  children  that  we  still 
exist,  and  many  who  had  grown  careless 
and  indifferent  have  been  brought  back 
to  a  state  of  trust  and  supplication, 
realizing  that  no  mortal  power  can  make 
the  rain  to  fall  or  brooks  to  flow,  and  now 
even  the  birds’  songs  bear  a  happy  note. 

HRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Suggestions  for  Christmas 
Gifts 

Books  and  periodicals  are  ideal  gifts, 
but  let  us  consider  the  influence  of  those 
which  we  select.  An  article  in  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Digest,  September  19,  1925,  states 
that  there  are  in  America  far  more  un¬ 
wholesome  magazines  on  the  market  than 
ever  before ;  more  than  in  France.  A 
book  by  a  good  author  is  better  than  one 
made  up  of  selections  for  holiday  pur¬ 
poses  ;  yet,  for  a  friend  whose  taste  is 
known,  a  dainty  homemade  scrap-book  of 
well  chosen  poems  or  prose  articles  may 
be  pleasing,  or  a  cook-book,  the  cover  of 
which  has  been'given  a  coat  of  clear  shel¬ 
lac  to  make  it  washable.  (Pasteboard 
games  or  paper  books  for  children  will 
last  longer  if  varnished  or  treated  with 
shellac.)  Some  rather  unusual  home¬ 
made  gifts  are  a  tin  tray,  ornamented 
with  pictures  or  otherwise,  and  enameled ; 
a  cake-cover  made  from  a  tin  pan,  dec¬ 
orated  and  enameled  and  supplied  with  a 
glass  knob  at  middle,  of  bottom ;  a  bed¬ 
room  wrap,  made  from  a  two-yard 
breadth  of  pretty  outing  flannel,  or  real 
flannel,  hemmed  at  ends  and  provided 
with  fastenings  to  catch  it  together  over 
the  chest.  It  is  worn  like  a  scarf,  reach¬ 
ing  the  waist  in  the  back,  and  protecting 
one’s  arms  most  comfortably.  It  may  be 
embroidered  or  otherwise  made  ornamen¬ 
tal,  as  desired.  Equally  useful  is  a  “save- 
a-step”  apron  of  strong  material,  made 
with  one  pocket  12  by  12  inches  in  size, 
with  a  narrow  one  on  either  side  of  it. 
This  is  to  be  worn  in  picking  up  play¬ 
things  or  clearing  up  rooms.  A  bag  just 
wide  enough  to  fit  at  the  end  of  a  sewing- 
machine,  to  hold  unfinished  work,  is  a  real 
help ;  so  is  an  extra  pair  of  shears  on  a 
ribbon,  to  be  fastened  to  the  machine 
and  left  there.  Other  conveniences  sure 
to  be  appreciated  are  a  candy  thermom¬ 
eter,  letter  scales,  a  thermos  bottle,  a 
■second  dry  mop  (most  housekeepers  al¬ 
ready  have  one)  to  be  kept  upstairs;  a 
sleeve  board  for  difficult  ironing ;  a  book 
for  addresses,  and  of  course,  rugs,  mats 
and  holders ;  no  one  is  likely  to  have  too 
many.  For  a  shut-in,  a  box  of  woods 
plants,  such  a  Hepaticas,  violets,  bell- 
wort,  mitrewort,  small  ferns  and  a  tril- 
liurn  or  two,  under  a  glass  cover,  will 
bring  Spring  in  February.  For  a  small 
boy,  a  bag  for  marbles,  made  from  old 
kid  glove  tops  may  supply  a  long  felt  want, 
and  little  girls  love  to  receive  doll  clothes. 

Might  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  head 
our  Christmas  list  with  the  text,  “If  ye 
do  good  to  'them  that  do  good  to  you,  what 
thanks  have  ye?”  or  the  passage  from 
Proverbs,  “He  that  giveth  to  the  rich 
shall  surely  come  to  want?”  This  might 
■strengthen  our  resolution  to  give  most 
to  those  Avho  need  most.  To  those  who 
have  abundance,  a  really  good  letter  may 
be  more  pleasing  than  a  purchased  article, 
and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  many  people 
are  now  exchanging  Christmas  letters 
rather  than  gifts.  G.  A.  T. 


Two  Potato  Pies 

Potato  Custard  Pie. — 'Nicely  mashed 
potatoes,  1%  cups,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  milk,  five  eggs,  salt  to  taste. 
Add  any  flavoring  desired.  Beat  the 
eggs  well,  mix  all  together,  and  dip  into 
a  piepan  that  has  been  lined  with  a  good 
short  crust.  Bake  same  as  any  other  cus¬ 
tard  pie. 

Cottage  Potato  Pie.  —  Four  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes,  lVi  cups  cold  meat,  V 
cup  carrots,  Vi  onion  or  more  if  liked,  six 
tablespoons  cream,  six  tablespoons  water. 
Parboil  carrots  and  onion  for  15  minutes. 
Use  left-over  fowl  or  roast,  and  cut  meat 
in  %-in.  cubes  and  mix  with  vegetables. 
Place  mashed  potatoes  into  a  well-greased 
baking  dish,  scooping  out  potatoes  in 
center  so  the  cavity  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  meat.  Pour  over  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Put  remainder  of  potatoes  on  top. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one-half 
hour,  until  potatoes  are  a  golden  brown. 
Scatter  Vi  cup  of  buttered  peas  on  top, 
and  dot  with  plenty  of  butter.  Serve 
immediately  in  the  dish  it  was  baked  in. 

B.  S.  N. 


Lobster  Wiggle 

Melt  V±  cup  butter,  add  three  table¬ 
spoons  flour  mixed  with  Vi  teaspoon  salt, 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  few  grains 
cayenne.  Add  gradually  IV  cups  cream. 
Beat  until  smooth  and  glossy,  then  add 
one  cup  lobster  meat,  cut  in  cubes,  and 
one  cup  cooked  peas.  Reheat  and  serve 
on  triangles  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

J.  W.  R. 


— and  there9 s  a  set  of  these 
Cookie  Cutters  for  YOU l 

CHILDREN  can  hardly  wait  until  cookies  are  out 
of  the  oven  when  they’re  made  with  these  ani- 
mal  cutters.  Four  in  the  set — cat,  lamb,  goose  and  bunny,  , 
And  they’ll  cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mailing 
cost — 15c.  With  them  we’ll  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  too. 

The  cookies  you’ll  make  are  examples  of  the  many  gcTod 
things  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis  is  pure  and 
sure — it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and  cookies  so  palat¬ 
able  and  pleasing!  And  in  addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you 
use  no  more  than  of  any  other  high  grade  baking  powder. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

DAVIS 


r 

Warmth 
and  Real 


Comfort 
Enjoyed 
by  all 
who 
wear 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 

This  old  reliable  working  garment  is 
made  with  care  to  give  real  service  and 
keep  you  warm  on  the  coldest  days.  It  is 
cut  to  fit  the  body  snugly  without  bind¬ 
ing  and  can  be  washed  as  often  as  desired 
without  losing  shape  or  warmth. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles — 
jacket  with  or  without  collar ,  and  vest. 


BRC 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  _ / 


AW  FUR 

jpWE  WANT  YOUR  FURS~9f 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


KeepMusterole 
on  the  Bath-worn  shelf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work,  but  was  sticky  and 
messy  and  burned  and  blistered. 

Musterole  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
mustard  plaster,  without  the  blister. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


SELLfoSTORES  and^Jint” 


40% 


I  -will  put  you  In  business  as  my  Direct 
Factory  agent  and  Jobber,  to  take 
orders  for  my  full  line  of  candies,  chocolate 
bars,  mints  and  chewing  pira.  Unlimited 
opportunities  for  hustlers.  No  experience 
needed.  I  furnish  everything.  Every  store 
and  everybody  buys.  Work  spare  time  or 
fulltime.  Write  today  for  catalog,  selling  plan 
and  Free  Samples.  Exclusive  territory.  Act  Quick. 
MILTON  GORDON,  932  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Profit 


1482 
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Litter  Carrier  In  Your  Barn 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  the  Fir  st  Year 

Put  this  world-famous  Drew  Litter  Carrier  In  your  bam  and 
it  will  cut  your  chore  time  in  half.  A  Drew  Carrier  will  relieve 
you  of  the  hardest  job  on  the  farm  — the  back-breaking  drudg¬ 
ery  of  handling  manure  and  cleaning  up.  It  will  increase  the 
value  of  your  fertilizer  and  give  you  a  cleaner,  healthier  barn 
and  healthier  stock.  Throw  away  your  old  fashioned  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  put  in  a  Drew  Carrier.  It  will  pay  for  itself  easily 
the  first  year  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  you  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  it  gives  in  enabling  you  to  keep  your  barns  clean  with 
little  work. 

For  Over  27  Years 

Highest  in  Quality — Lowest  in  Price 

Away  back  in  your  Dad’s  day  the  Drew  Carrier  earned  its 
reputation  of  being  the  best  on  the  market.  Today  it  still  holds 
that  same  good  name,  for  extra  strong  construction,  easy 
operation  and  long-lasting  service.  No  other  Carrier  will  give 
you  as  much  real  value  and  quality  at  so  moderate  a  price  as 
the  Drew  Carrier.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  more  Drew 
Carriers  in  use  today  than  any  other  make. 

Write  for  This  FREE  BOOK 
And  Get  the  Proof  — » 

New  Drew  Line  Barn  Book  shows  threedifferentDrewCar- 
riers.  A  carrier  for  any  purpose, — a  size  to  fit  any  need  and  a 
price  to  fit  every  pocket-book.  Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK 
and  find  out  how  Drew  Carriers  are  cutting  labor  costs  for 
other  farmers.  There  is  a  Drew  Line  dealer  near  you  who 
will  gladly  demonstrate  Drew  Carriers  to  you  and  quote  you 
\  prices.  Write  for  this  FREE  (D-2) 


'  Before  you  buy  a  new  set  of  harness  > 
or  any  repair  parts  send  for  Knight’s 
bigdirert-from-factory  catalog,  showing  15stylesof  harness  ] 
|  from  $12  .95  to  $91.50.  Best  leather,  finest  workmanship. 

lowest  prices.  This  FREE  catalog  also  shows  wonderful 
j  bargains  in  men’s  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Write  today. 

!  KNIGHT  MERCHANDISE  CO*  DEPT.  6L  MONROE.  TO. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing  —a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  KeystontJ 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


PRICE 
$]00 

Do- 
llvered 

PERFECTION  ANTI>COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST,  ALBANY,  N  Y 


j^fakeybur 


_wFaster 

on  Less  Feed 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  of  farmers 

they  can  save  one-third  to  one-half  their  feed  in  winter, 

KEEP  THEIR  STOCK  HEALTHY  by  cooking  stock  feed  in  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

The  handiest  article  on  the  farm.  100,000  in  use,  giving 
wonderful  satisfaction.  Cooked  feed  also  better  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

160  Eggs  a  Day  From  200  Hens 

“The  cooker  1  bought  of  you  is  fine.  I  use  it  for  poultry 
and  have  been  getting  up  to  160  eggs  a  day  from 
200  hens.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel,  as  one  fire  _ 
will  last  24  hours.”  Signed  Z.  A  Clement. 

MANY  OTHER  USES 

Cooker  can  also  be  used  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  scalding  hogs,  boiling  sap, 
etc.  It  Pays  For  Itself  Quickly. 

Write  Today 

For  FREE  Literature 

Get  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Seven  sizes.  Famous  the  country  over. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  COMPANY 

Tecumseh  (Dept.  17)  Michigan 


have  proved  that 

get  greater  growth  and 


Saves  50% 
of  Feed 

L.  T.  Doolittle  writes: 

*  ‘As  a  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  swine,  for  years, 
my  experience  has 
been  that  I  can  save 
nearly  50%  of  feed  by 
cooking  it.” 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Premature  Birth 

I  bought  a  Jersey  cow  seven  years  old, 
supposed  to  be  four  months  with  calf  on 
July  30.  August  15  she  caught  cold  :  was 
very  sick  August  20  to  27 ;  off  feed  en¬ 
tirely  for  four  days;  October  20  she 
dropped  what  looked  like  afterbirth, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  calf  and  afterbirth ;  total  weight 
one  pound.  w.  C. 

-New  Jersey. 

Unfortunately  occurrences  such  as  you 
mention  are  very  common  and  always  the 
source  of  alarm  and  loss  to  the  owner  of 
a  dairy  herd.  The  cow  had  a  premature 
birth,  or  aborted,  as  the  accident  is  usual¬ 
ly  called,  and  it  remains  to  determine 
whether  it  was  caused  by  the  attack  of 
sickness,  which  you  attribute  to  catching 
cold,  or  whether  the  cow  is  affected  with 
the  contagious  abortion  disease.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  caused  by  the  Bacterium  abortus, 
of  Bang,  a  germ  which  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country  and 
also  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  in  beef 
herds. 

To  determine  if  the  infection  is  pres¬ 
ent  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  sample 
of  blood  from  the  cow  tested  for  abor¬ 
tion  infection  by  the  agglutination  meth¬ 
od.  That  test  is  undertaken  by  some  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Your  veterinarian  may  be  able  to 
have  it  done  at  the  experiment  station 
of  your  State  at  New  Brunswick.  If  not, 
he  can  arrange  to  have  it  done  by  a  firm 
that  prepares  serums  and  other  biolo¬ 
gies,  including  those  sometimes  used  for 
the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  abortion 
disease.  He  will  draw  the  sample  of 
blood  from  the  cow’s  jugular  vein,  when 
the  time  comes  and  then  forward  it,  on 
ice,  to  the  station,  in  a  container  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  experts  of  the  institution, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  they  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Meanwhile  isolate  the  cow  and  cleanse, 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stall  she  has 
occupied,  including  the  floor  and  gutter, 
for  it  is  always  well  to  handle  every 
case  of  premature  birth  as  if  known  to 
be  due  to  the  infection  mentioned.  As  a 
disinfectant  for  the  stable  use  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  coumpound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water  or  one  part  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chlorid  of 
lime  with  each  three  gallons  of  freshly 
made  lime  wash  and  flood  it  on  the 
floors  and  into  the  gutters,  after  all  other 
parts  of  the  stable  have  been  sprayed 
with  the  wash. 

Burn  or  very  deeply  bury  an  aborted 
calf  and  the  afterbirth  and  deeply  plow 
under  manure  and  soiled  bedding  from 
the  stall. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  cow 
did  catch  cold  and  have  such  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  catarrh  or  influenza  that  abortion 
occurred,  as  the  result.  That  is  uncom¬ 
mon,  comparatively  speaking.  It  may 
also  happen  that  abortion,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  sickness,  results  from  the  giving 
of  large,  repeated  doses  of  aconite  or 
some  other  strong  medicine.  One  has, 
therefore,  to  he  careful  how  drugs  are 
chosen  and  administered  to  a  cow  in 
calf. 

If  the  cow  reacts  to  the  test  it  may  be 
best  to  let  her  go  to  the  butcher,  if  she 
is  the  family  cow  and  you  have  but  one, 
but  if  she  is  a  valuable  animal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pedigree  or  performance  it  may 
pay  to  have  the  veterinarian  treat  her,  by 
disinfection  of  the  genitals,  as  found 
necessary  on  examination,  and  later  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  her  carry  a  calf  the  full 
period. 

There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  the  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  disease,  but  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  cow  becomes  immune  to  the 
effects  of  the  germs  and  carries  a  calf 
the  full  time,  but  unfortunately  the  in¬ 
fection  may  persist  so  that  the  cow  is  a 
“carrier”  of  the  infection  and  therefore 
a  menace  in  a  dairy  herd,  although  she 
may  carry  calves  full  time.  A.  s.  A. 


Clip  Cows  — 
Get  More  Milk 


Cows  give  more  milk,  richer 
milk— cleaner  milk  when 
clipped.  Clip  flanks,  udder 
and  tail  — and  cash  in  with 
more  milk. 

4  to  8  lbs.  more  milk  daily  per 
cow”,  says  Supt.  Lewis,  Sorosis 
Farms,  Marblehead,  Mass.  “100 
lbs.  more  cream  per  cow  yearly”, 
says  Regula,  Lakeville,  O.  Farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  endorse  it.  Pre¬ 
vents  lice— adds  to  cow’s  comfort. 

BOOKLET  Copy  free  on  re- 
vri  i  o  unii/Quest,  Stewart 
IfcLLb  WHY  No.  1  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Clipping  Machine  easy  to 
use.  Best  made.  Clips  fast.  Lasts 
years  and  years.  Strong,  sturdy 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back.  PayB  for 
itself  quickly.  Price  #14  at  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $2  with  order, 
balance  on  arrival. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY 
6698  Roomalt  Ro«d,  Chicago,  ill. 
World'*  larg**t  maker*  of  OUvptno  and  Shearing  machine*. 
Catalogu*  on  request. 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  $4.35.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 10 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50ci«"iond.BowS 


Own  A  Happy  Home  in 

or  NGE  COUNTY 


Possess  a  profitable  grove  or 
farm  In  this  “County  Boun¬ 
tiful.”  Hills  and  1500  lakes. 
Delightful  year-round  climate. 
Rare  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities!  for  FREE 
booklet  write  Orange 
County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  50  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando,  Florida. 

rJOtm mmumm m*m — «—  iiniilfouj 


it 


"We  think  it  the  best  of  anything  we  have  ever 
tried."  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

"Never  used  anything  that  would  heal  cow’s 
teats  as  quickly.  Results  have  been  wonderful." 
Benj.  Meshman,  Bendora  Farms,  Whippany.N.J. 

"Most  wonderful  ointment  /  have  ever  used  in 
my  dairy.  For  Cow  Pox  have  never  found  it  to 
require  more  than  8  days  to  make  complete  cure.” 
Dudley  O.  Sayre,  Hillcrest  Farm,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

"  Wonderful  results,  not  only  on  sore  teats,  but 
in  curing  foot  rot.  Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
on  horses.”  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 

“  Very  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  cow’s 
udders  and  other  sores  on  animals .”  W.  L.  R. 
Perry,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Formerly  with 
V.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  (Jniv.  of  Missouri.. 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats,  foot-rot, 
cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils,  sore  eyes,  injec¬ 
tions,  torn,  ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar-saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker,  fistulas. 
Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria.  Hastens 
formation  of  healthy  granulations— healing 
takes  place  in  one-half  less  time. 

NOT  NEW  OR  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
other  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hospitals 
(incl’g  City  of  New  York),  Railways,  Industries, 
Navy.  Gives  same  wonderful  results  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever 
used.  Get  results  where  everything  else  fails. 
Directions  are  enclosed  for  using  these  equally 
effectively  in  your  family. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price  $1.00  Bottle  (*A  lb.  net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.00  Tin  (A  lb.  net) 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  use  order  blank  below. 

Referents:  Bloomfield  Nat.  Bank,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION. 

Dept.  H-ll  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 

□  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (Y  lb.  net) 

□  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve).  (Y  lb.  net) 
It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results. 

Name . . . 

P.O. . 


State. . . 


»»••••••• 


• .  R,  F,  If,, 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Parson  :  “You  love  to  go  to  Sunday 
school  don’t  you,  Robert?”  Bobby :  “Yes, 
sir.”  Parson :  “What  do  you  expect  to 
learn  today?”  Bobby:  “The  date  of  the 
picnic.” — -Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Sheep  and  Boys 

Sheep  ought  to  do  well  in  Franklin 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Just  across  Lake  Champlain 
at  Middlehury,  Vt.,  Hammond  put  a 
stamp  on  sheep  husbandry  in  America 
that  will  last  a  long  time.  I’m  inclined 
to  think  that  more  men  can  succeed  with 
Merinos  than  with  mutton  breeds.  I 
feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  that  little 
flock  of  Delaines.  They  are  cleaning  up 
my  garden  now  and  mornings  after  I 
come  from  the  barn  I  take  them  *a  dipper 
of  oats.  They  crowd  around  me  and  I 
think  “You’re  some  sheep !”  This  Fall 
I  have  a  $118  where  last  Fall  I  had  two 
tons  of  hay,  like  this : 

Twelve  ewes  at  $10.  $120,  two  tons  of 
hay  and1  $120.  March  21,  1925,  97  lbs. 
Delaine  wool  $48,50,  lambs  (not  all  sold 
yet)  80,  estimate  $128.50.  Two  tons  hay 
and  $120.  two  tons  hay  and  $8.50,  11 
ewes  at  $10,  $110,  total  $118.50  less  two 
tons  of  hay. 

I’m  not  an  accountant  and  I  don’t 
just  know  how  to  handle  that  hay  item. 
It  was  hay,  not  money,  and  it’s  got  to  be 
set  down  as  hay  in  spite  of  all  arithmetic 
in  the  world. 

I’ve  got  a  boy — only  one — 17  years  old. 
who  is  taking  a  post  graduate  in  high 
school,  and  I’ve  been  trying  to  impress 
him  with  the  fact  that  that’s  a  pretty 
fine-looking  piece  of  bookkeeping,  much 
better  than  is  usually  done  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  'industry.  All  the  women  of 
the  house  disagree.  They  say  “Farming 
is  such  hard  work.”  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  offers  my  boy  a  more  satisfactory 
life  than  anything  else  he  could  under¬ 
take.  I  think  that  the  next  20  years  are 
going  to  offer  great  rewards  to  the  farmer 
with  brains  and  capital.  Grapes  are  fine. 
Sheep  are  fine,  Apples  are  beginning  to 
move  across  the  'sea  again.  Wiheat  is  not 
likely  to  go  below  $1.50,  or  if  it  does  it 
will  sell  fine  as  capon  from  Christmas  to 
Easter*.  I  don’t  see  why,  with  sheep  as 
a  sort  of  automatic  pressure  regulator  to 
contract  or  expand  as  tillage  is  more  or 
less  profitable,  the  young  man  hasn’t  as 
good  prospects  on  a  farm  as  anywhere 
else.  And  if  he  seeks  civic  honors  they 
are  easier  had  in  the  country.  I’ve  fought 
an  uphill  and  not  overly  successful  tight 
to  keep  this  farm  alive  and  ahead  of  the 
sheriff,  until  it  has  become  the  most  in¬ 
tense  interest  of  my  Rife.  Now  that  our 
long  thrash  to  underward  is  about  over 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  that  crew  desert  the 
ship  with  a  fair  reach  to  harbor.  My 
boy  is  about  the  last  and  best  thing  I 
have  to  give  this  country  of  mine. 

H.  r.  s. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  2,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren- 


ton,  Newark,  Perth 
elair : 

No.  2  white  oats  .  .  .  . 
No.  3  white  oats  .  . . . 
"NTo  y Allow  oorn  .  .  . 

Amboy 

and  Mont- 

Per  Bn. 
_ $0.4944 

. 

....'  .48% 
_  1.00% 

No  2  yollow  oorn  .  . 

. 99% 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

T?pd-dng  flnnr  . 

•  •••••• 

Per  Ton 

. $34.15 

.  34.40 

.  45.40 

.  34.40 

Flour  middlings 

36%  cottonseed  meal 

. 

.  36.40 

.  39.40 

Number  of  Acres  for  One 
Sheep 

A  good  many  will  laugh  at  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  question,  page  1391,  about  three 
acres  to  pasture  a  sheep,  but  they  need 
not.  I  had  it  worse  than  that.  For  good 
reasons  too  long  to  give  I  put  $2,000  in 
that  kind  of  land  49  years  ago,  and  gave 
a  mortgage  beside.  Then  before  a  year 
was  in  over  $4,000  on  125  acres.  There 
had  been  no  manure  to  haul,  no  grass 
seed  sown,  and  when  they  planted  corn  in 
1875  the  stubbles  were  small  as  my  fin¬ 
gers,  and  no  longer.  It  was  the  result 
from  the  tail  end  of  the  third  generation 
of  the  man  who  entered  it  and  a  couple 
of  vandals  later.  There  are  two  plug 
horses,  a  cow  and  a  yearling,  13  sheep, 
all  poor,  and  no  feed.  The  granary  was 
a  big  sycamore  gum  with  boards  nailed 
on  the  end.  This  seems  an  awful  fabri¬ 
cation,  but  there  are  a  few  alive  here  yet 
who  remember  it. 

Yes,  it  was  the  fourth  year  before  that 
60  x  30-ft.  barn  was  filled  with  feed  and 
live  stock.  I  was  husking  in  our  18 
acres  of  corn  today,  and  there  is  more 


vegetation  on  it  than  was  on  this  place 
those  four  years.  It  will  make  75  bush¬ 
els,  shelled  per  acre.  This  old  barn  has 
been  added  to,  another  larger  and  three 
little  fellows  built,  all  now  full  of  feed, 
and  there  are  250  ewes  and  125  young 
sheep  here,  and  there  will  be  150  half- 
blood  lambs  and  100  fine  wools  before 
April  1,  and  we  won’t  buy  any  feed  for 
them,  but  will  have  them  all  fat. 

Manure,  clover  seed  and  fertilizer  made 
the  change.  This  corn  ground  all  had 
one  dose  from  the  spreader  and  two  in 
places  ;  a  load  of  sheep  manure  from  the 
stables  is  worth  more  than  two  loads  of 
any  other  kind,  and  the  droppings  dur¬ 
ing  Summer,  and  Winter,  especially  when 
all  the  fodder  is  fed  on  fields,  adds  that 
much  more.  I  remark  that  we  have  added 
80  acres  to  the  first  investment  now 
used  for  Summer  pasture.  It  will  pasture 
all  the  sheep  we  have.  They  are  De¬ 
laines  and  smaller  feeders  than  coarse 
sheep.  There  has  never  anything  been 
found  equal  to  clover  with  fertilizer, 
(now  acid  phosphate  with  us),  sheep  and 
their  manure  to  enrich  land,  to  grow 
more  hay  and  grain,  to  feed  more  sheep. 
We  have  17  acres  of  orchard,  15  of  young 
timber  growth,  a  road  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  through  us  and  fence  rows,  about 
150  acres  of  hills  for  grain  and  grass. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  Island,  Freight  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Lawrence  French  Commack,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  7T~ 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  00  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

FOR  SALE— THREE  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 
ten  months  old,  Pontiac-Korndyke  breeding,  T.  B. 
tested,  well  grown  and  typey  individuals,  or  would 
exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  cow  or  young 
stock.  J.  LESLIE  YOUNG  Hampton,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Marked  Ayrshire  Bull  purchased 

from  Alta  Crest  Stock  Farms.  Price,  #100. 

A.  H.  SHIER  206  Carlisle  Ave.  YORK,  PA. 


Millrinir  Qhnrtlinrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 

MllKing  onortnorns  hatn  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  US.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waihlnrtonvllle,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  Si.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone  3787 


GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Old  Breeders— 4  Sows,  X  Boar . $7.75 

Young — 4  Sows,  1  Boar .  5.75 

E.  E.  KTJHTZ  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Shetland  Ponies  Sabring,  Ohio 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


|  DOGS  1 

Airedale  Puppies 

Farm  raised  from  registered  stock.  Males  #15 
and  $20;  Females  #10  and  #15.  Born  July  27th. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Airoriale  Pnnnipc  that  are  better.  Eligible  to  regis. 
AllcUalc  rUppico  tration.  Best  watch  dog  and  com 
panion.  Our  Airedales  make  good.  Testimonials  prove  if 
Priced  to  sell.  Write  now.  ESBENSHAOE  Turkey  Farm.  Ronks,  Pa- 


All  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  you 
AllCUalBS  pay.  SHADY  SIDE  FAIiftlS  Madison,  N.Y. 


Lost-  TWO  BEAGLES- Females 

Small  one  mostly  black  and  tan,  little  white.  Other 
mostly  white,  little  black  and  tan,  Reward.  ROBT. 
BARRETT,  Maliopac  Falls,  N.Y.  Phone— Mahopac  169F2. 


Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  bred  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40, 
Females  $25.  Others  three-quarter  bloods,  Males  $25, 
Females  $15. 

J.  II.  WALTHERY  R.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


ut|  U  Ten  minnicc  German  Police, Silver, cream 
TV  All  I  ClJ  rUrrll-O  and  black.  Collies,  S&VV,  and 
white.  Chows,  red;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  be  10 
weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  figure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  Box  1A  Medway,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Scotch  Collies 4  o°dn,l“ 

TRACY  NEISH  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


Pall:«  Dunniaa  Farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  better  sort. 
uOlllc  rUppiBS  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

CL0VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS  Chimhersburg,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Oolite  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IR0S.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


Pair  No.-l  Male  Beagles,  2'4,yrs.  old,  thoroughly  broke 
on  rabbits,  #60.  Chas.  Toth,  Henderson,  Maryland 


AA/kilo  T?  al/imne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility,  $20 
White  LSKimOS  _$25.  Not  Registered,  $l5-$20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


Wanted 


All  breeds  of  puppies  in  perfect 
health.  No  cripples.  Sure  buyers. 
Raeebrook  Kennels  Orange,  Conn. 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies  Strain.  Priced 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stack  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  Tork 


DAI  Iff  nnre  1  male  wolf  grey,  $70;  2  female 
I  UL11X  wolf  grey  and  fawn,  #50  ;  1  female 

black  and  wolf  grey,  $60;  all  iii  mos.  old;  pedigreed, 
intelligent,  courageous.  Gray  Knapp,  Middletown  Springe,  Vt. 


Scotch  Collies— Welsh  Shepherds  heel  drivers.  Ship 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 


Some  Extra  Fine  Trained  Hobbit  Hounds  and  Beagles. 
Write  for  prices.  CHAS.  TOTH  Henderson.  Maryland 


GUERNSEYS 


•FOR  SALE ■ 


CHEDCO  STARLIGHT 

Dropped  July  24,  1925 

Sire :  Cramond  Horatius  81664 
Dam:  Moonlight’s  Bell  Dorey  98006 
10427.90  lbs.  milk,  534.52  lbs.  butterfat. 
Class  FF 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  .Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phiia. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHYVOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oaiht  FARMS,  It  S.  12V  SI..  Pkilt.,  P« 


FOR 

SALE 


Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 


And  a  few  young  cows  sired  by  Moss 
Raider  of  Annandale  No.  75021. 


George  H.  Cable 


North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


For  fipadp  finpl*n«iPvsPr,noer8  and  Year- 

Sale”*  uUCI  llacj  ling  Heifers,  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  tor  Tuberculosis. 


Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co. 


New  Cuanun,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

from  accredited,  tuberculin- 
tested  herd.  Fine  pedigrees. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Prices  moderate 


ForSale-Guernsey  Bull  and  Bull  Calf  ing.  Accred¬ 
ited  herd.  BRA H ANT  FARMS  Kingston,  N.Y. 


L 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BON O  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Registered  Jersey  Cows  &  Heifers 

Accredited  Held.  ‘  H.  C.  BULL  R.1  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

71  SHEEP 

200 -YEARLING  EWES- 200 

200  two  and  three-year  olds  and  200  solid  months 
for  sale  in  car  lots.  All  are  strictly  choice  black¬ 
faced  stock.  250  good  Delaine  ewes  1  to  5  years. 

ALHONI)  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SON 
South  Rockwood,  Mich.  Telegraph  address:  Rockwood,  Mich. 
SS  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich,  on  ear  and  bus  lines. 

For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— #25  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.Y. 


PURE 


FOR 


breb  Shropshire  Sheep  SALE 

Two  two-year  old  rams,  twenty  yearling  rams, 
and  about  fifteen  ewes.  Sheep  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  good  constitution.  Sheeparepnyingnow. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GREAT WOOIV  FARM  Plainfield,  Vermont 

LARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  liam  Lambs. 
Big  values.  Priced  low.  LER0V  C.  BOWER.  Luillewville,  H.T. 

Dan  Cltvnnsltiva  YEARLING  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Ilcgl  onropsmre  R.  qurtil  Miller  Billiton  Like,  N.  T. 

p  O  R  n«loiw  Cuiod  Standard  bred,  of  excellent  qual- 

SALE- UBlalfl  ewes  ity  GEO.O.  BROWN.  R.B.Lock|iort,N.Y. 


i.  Shropshires  KK, 

lambs,  15  Rams.  STEVENS  BROS,  Wil*on,N.  Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lambs  sired 

by  Wardwell  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.Y. 

For  Sale — Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  from  imp.  stock. 
Shipped  on  app’l.  WILLIAMS  FARM,  I’etersboiough,  N.  H. 

Clirnnckiroc _ 10  Yearling  Ram*  and  Ham  Lambs. 

0nrup&nne&  Ewe*  all  ages.  A.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  H.T. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  v^es*0 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


DPI  A  IMP  RAMS  LarSe>  with  heavy  long  staple 
DLLAINL  A/iiYIij  delaine  fleeces.  Write  for  par- 
ticulai‘8  and  prices.  J.  C.  W«»ath«rby  TrtmiaiiHhiirg:,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
ratcatchers$5  each.  Young  stock  females  $4,  males  $8.50. 
will  ship  C.  O.  I).  Instruction  book  free. 

LEYI  FARNSWORTH  -  -  New  London,  Ohio 


Formic  for  killing  rats  and 
IGircIS  other  game.  Males, 
$8.60  ;  Females,  $4  ;  Pair,  $7; 
Yearling  F  e  in  a  1  es,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  $36.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCpopTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rCnnCIO  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


PIGS 


CAD  QAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rt/IY  OftbL,  shire.  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr.,  1 1 5  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

AT  EUREKA 
STOCK  FARM 

Splendid  Type  and 
Breeding.  10  weeks  to 
5  months,  old.  A  few 
sows  bred. 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


FOR 


SAlE  20® 


200  Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross.  All  good  growl  hy  pigs.  For  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $4  each  ;  8  to  9  wks.  old, 
#4.50  each.  I  have  30  pure-bred  Chester  Whites 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  #5  each. 

I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  no  charges  for 
crates  or  shipping.  Crate  all  pigs  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval,  and  if  not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot 
have  them  returned  at  my  expense.  Tel.  0086. 

Walter  Lux  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

110  PIGS  FOR  SALE-1 10 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  #4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  #5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er,  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  Fall 
pigs  RICHARD  E.  WAXS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  It.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED 
YORKSHIRE 

MRS.  H.  S.  FISHER 


Sow  and  Boar 


EXCELLENT 
BREEDERS 

HEBRON,  VIRGINIA 


’¥">  1 1  POP Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  **  ^  ^  lng.  All  ages  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 

DUROC S-GHOIGE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 


ELMWOOD  FARMS 


P.  0.  Box  15 


BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


D  egistered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pigs  for 
4V  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown.  Va. 

For  Sale-World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain 

big  type,  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  10  weeks  old,  #10. OO  each. 
Young  Boars,  weighing  around  150  lbs.,  price  #80.00, 
pedigrees  included.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 

Chester  Whites  blood  lines.  “*  *  ** 

cloudland  farm 


Shipped  on  approval. 

Kcnnctt  Square,  Pa. 


0  1  p  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

.  I.  U.  5  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $l0.75each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  K.  IIILL,  Seneca  Kalin,  N.Y. 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  $4;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  l'igs  $6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


Pitr*  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 
•  $4.00  each  ;8  wks.  old,  #5.50  each.  Pigs  are  ready 

to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Kou*e  Bros.,  Duxliorc,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Registered  Poland  China  Boar,  1  yr.  old. 
W.  E.  SHELDON,  Supt,  Farvue,  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

RERVQUIREQ  Ail  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

ULilaOniHCu  YVIant  Farm,  Huntington  .Mill*,  I*a. 

GOATS  ^ 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

One  of  the  largest,  and  best  pure-bred  Herds  in 
U.  S.  We  have  several  extra  size,  Feb. (1925)Buck 
Kids  ready  for  service.  We  challenge  any  breeder 
to  show  Kids  as  good  as  these.  They  are  sired  by 
the  heaviest  bucks  of  the  breed,  and  are  out  of 
our  best  milkinglDoes.  No  matter  how  good  your 
goats  are,  these  bloodlines  will  raise  your  stand¬ 
ard.  Inspection  invited.  4  aged  does  in  kid  to 
Congo  King.  New  illustrated  catalog  10  cents. 

THE  NORTHERN  HERD  Willel  Randall,  Owner  NORTH  CREEK. N.Y 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Toggenburg  Buck 

Price  very  reasonable. 

Hranford,  Conn. 


Six  months  old. 

H.  A.  ROWLEY 


A  nnnru  Liiivd.ro  Buck  kids  and  Nubian  buck  kids. 
AllgOld  DUCKS  Quality  and  Prices  right. 


BLUE  RIBBON  F  ARMS 


Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Greenwich,  Ohio 


PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES 

Bargains  in  3  months  stock,  either  sex,  weight  about  3 
lbs.  ea.  Sired  by  a  genuine  “Piedmont”  buck.  Price  $2  ea. 

NORTH  HIBGE  BABBITRY  Cookshurg,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  HARES  "*3  ‘°ai,*7  00 

M.  T.  PAYNE  208  S.  2nd  St,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Noui  7anlnnH  Doric  and  Flemish  Giants  of  quality. 

IVBW  tUdldllU  neub  Charles  A.  Snydor,  Candor,  N.Y. 

For  prices  enclose  two  cent  stamp. 

Angora  Rabbits  For  Sale  co"L"r%.Y, 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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De  Laval’s  part  in  modernizing  the 
American  Farm 


fcyS  at 


28% 

m 

m 

m 

V-.: 


From  the  smallest  farm  with 
a  few  cows  —  to  the  largest 


DE  LAVAL  first  gave  the  world 
the  centrifugal  cream  separator 
— which  is  now  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  and  has  done  much 
to  make  the  dairy  industry  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  also  perform¬ 
ing  a  great  service  for 
dairymen.  It  removes 
the  drudgery  of  hand 
milking,  saves  time 
and  labor,  does  better 
milking,  and  is  a  great 
success  in  everyway. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


De  Laval 
Milker  Outfits 

$  175.00 

and  up. 

Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast 
and  In  Western  Canada. 


Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows 
or  more  to  milk,  there  is  a  De  Laval 
Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs 
and  purse.  More  than  25,000  De 
Laval  Milkers  in  use  prove  that  they 
soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving 
time  and  labor,  and  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk. 

A  De  Laval  Milker 
will  please  both  you 
and  your  cows,  and 
your  only  regret  will 
be  that  you  didn’t  get 
one  sooner.  Sold  on 
easy  terms. 


MILKERS 


U«n>4‘dl  •• 


Saw15to40CordsaDay 


This  Easy  Way  "■"i 


,M.  T.  Mount,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 
with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 
hours.  William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 

goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
WICO  elnmn  sawed  sixty 

YIA/Y HP’i'A-r//  m  COrda  }n  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85— showed  a  profit  of 
_over  $300.  F.  W.  Allboxes  says: 
’  Far  cheaper  than  hired  help." 


WITTE 


LOG & 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


ly 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

^‘arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
— merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kesosene ,  Gasoline, 

Gas ■  Oil  or  Distillate 

day  at  cost  of  2 ^  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs — pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  Will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  Vou  on 
30  Days'  FREE 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  "if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  SOU  a  cent.” 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE1  EHAIHE  WAD  If  &  6899  WitteBldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
■VI 1  I  Ei  bHUIAEi  nvllliv  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto — the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature — 
40  below  zero  orlOOintheshade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


“Caked”  Udder 

My  cow  is  an  excellent  Guernsey  and 
was  fresh  about  three  months  when  she 
had  garget  of  left  half  of  her  udder  and 
a  very  little  in  front  quarter  of  right. 
It  does  not  go  away.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  when  a 
cow  has  had  such  an  attack  of  “caked  j 
bag”  or  “garget,”  as  owners  call  the  dis-  | 
ease,  or  mastitis,  as  it  technically  is 
termed,  the  udder  recovers  during  the 
resting  period  before  another  calving  and 
when  the  cow  “freshens”  yields  normal 
milk.  Unfortunately,  it  has  to  be  stated 
that  much  more  often  the  quarters  of  the 
udder  that  were  affected  fail  to  give 
normal  milk,  sometimes  are  quite  dry  and 
always  are  liable  to  be  again  attacked  by 
garget. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  predicting 
or  knowing  whether  the  udder  will  again 
become  affected  or  whether  it  will  yield 
a  profitable  quantity  -of  milk  at  a  second 
calving,  if  garget  does  not  occur,  but  if 
the  attack  was  severe  and  the  milk  quite 
lumpy,  or  if  it  contained  pus,  or  if  it 
had  a  foul  odor,  the  probability  is  de¬ 
cidedly  that  a  second  attack  will  occur, 
or  that  the  affected  quarters  will  not 
function  at  calving  time. 

As  the  cow  has  only  been  giving  milk 
for  three  months  or  so,  we  should  advise 
trying  to  re-establish  a  profitable  flow 
of  milk  and  if  that  can  be  managed  it  is 
likely  that  the  cow  will  continue  to  milk 
profitably  when  she  calves  again,  pro¬ 
viding  she  has  no  recurrence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

We  should  advise  you  to  milk  the  cow 
clean  three  times  daily  and  each  time 
massage  the  udder  very  thoroughly.  The 
milk  had  better  not  he  used  by  people, 
unless  a  full  flow  is  re-established,  and  j 
the  milk  then  appears  to  he  perfectly  \ 
normal.  One  can  usually  tell  if  milk  is  j 
at  all  affected  from  garget  by  milking 
it  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  which  catches 
and  holds  any  slime  that  may  he  present. 
If  the  milk,  thus  examined,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  slime  or  clots  and  is  otherwise  nor¬ 
mal  in  every  way,  it  may  be  fed  to  young 
animals  or  poultry. 

If  yon  do  not  care  to  milk  three  times 
daily  and  massage  'the  udder  each  time, 
then  let  a  calf  nurse,  as  it  may  by  sucking 
and  bunting,  possibly  bring  hack  a  normal 
or  increased  flow  of  milk.  If  the  calf 
refuses  the  milk  we  should  at  once  dry  ] 
off  the  remaining  secretion  and  fit  the  J 
cow  for  the  butcher.  That,  too,  should  j 
be  the  course,  if  you  find  that  the  milk 
now  being  yielded  is  abnormal,  as  there  I 
I  is  no  certain  remedy  for  chronic  garget  ( 
and  the  attack  will  be  about  certain  to 
recur,  if  the  udder  is  still  yielding  abnor¬ 
mal  milk.  If  a  calf  is  not  allowed  to 
nurse  try  the  effects  of  rubbing  in  some 
iodine  ointment  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  addition  to  frequent  milking  and 
massage.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame ;  Helpless  Pigs 

My  pigs  have  something  wrong  in  their 
legs ;  can  stand  up  hardly  long  enough  to 
eat.  It  seems  like  rheumatism,  they  walk 
so  stiff.  They  have  a  cement  floor  in  pen 
but  a  raised  floor  of  hoards  with  straw 
to  lay  on.  They  are  fed  a  quart  of  white 
middlings  each  morning  and  night  with 
water  and  other  slops,  and  three  large 
ears  of  com  apiece  at  noon.  We  rub 
their  legs  and  hips  with  gasoline  and 
camphor  and  used  liniment  also  tised  tur¬ 
pentine  on  them,  hut  they  do  not  improve. 

J.  N. 

You  are  correct  in  thinking  that  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  ration  has  caused 
the  conditions  described.  All  the  treat¬ 
ment  one  can  give  with  gasoline,  turpen- 
j  tine  and  liniment  will  not  avail  in  such 
!  cases  and  when  the  pig  once  goes  down. 
Its  bones  being  too  weak  to  support  its 
body,  all  treatment  may  fail  to  get  it  up 
again.  Prevention  is  therefore  of  prime 
importance  and  is  not  so  difficult  to  man¬ 
age. 

It  should  he  understood  that  the  disease 
is  not  rheumatism,  but  rickets  (rachitis), 
which  is  similar  to  bowed  legs  in  a  child. 

-  The  hones  lack  mineral  matters,  chiefly 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  these 
not  being  adequately  provided  by  the  ra¬ 
tion. 


quarts 
from  every  cow 
hy  stopping 

feed  waste 


AFTER  the  change  from  pasturage  to 
^"^the  heavier,  drier  winter  feeds  four 
cows  out  of  five  fail  to  fully  digest 
and  assimilate  all  of  the  milk-making 
Values  in  the  food  they  consume. 

You  can  stop  this  waste  and  add  extra 
quarts  daily  to  the  production  of  your 
cows  by  giving  them  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare 
in  their  regular  diet.  This  all-medicine 
invigorator  has  a  wonderful  stimulating 
and  building-up  effect  on  the  entire  set  of 
.milk-making  organs.  Kow  Ivare  rescues 
many  feed  dollars  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted. 

Do  not  confuse  Kow-Kare  with  highly 
stimulating  concentrates  and  so-called 
stock  feeds.  It  is  not  a  food,  and  provides 
none  of  the  elements  of  forced  feeding. 
It  is  a  medicine  that  the  average  cow’s 
system  urgently  needs  to  convert  nature’s 
foods  into  a  paying  volume  of  milk, 
especially  in  winter. 

A  tablespoonful  in  the  feed  at  intervals;  governed 
by  conditions,  puts  more  milk  in  the  pails — and  all 
the  while  it  is  building  sturdy  health  into  your 
cows. 

FREE  BOOK 
On  Cow  Diseases 

For  cows  "Off  Feed”  or  suffering  from  such  ail¬ 
ments  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.,  Kow-Kare  is  the 
safe  and  sure  corrective.  Used  by  thousands  of 
dairymen  for  thirty  years.  Our  free  book,  “The 
Home  Cow  Doctor,”  filled  with  dairy  information, 
free  on  request. 

Kow-Kare  comes  in  two  sizes,  SI. 25  and  65c— 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Always 
in  this 
Can 

Two 
Sizes 


U/DITC  B|C  REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
Sfnllt  UJ  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

-BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  Rossmetal  cop¬ 
per  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Houses,  and  all  Pur¬ 
pose  Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  inand write  today 
for  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E  W.RossEnsilageCutter  &  SiloCo.  M 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  — 


Name - .-. _ _ 

Address  — - - - — _ _ 

R.  F.  D. - - .State _ _ _ 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  hones  are 
not  dense  and  hard,  hut  often  are  soft 
enough  to  hend,  or  may,  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  he  almost  gelatinous  when 
cut  into  with  a  knife.  In  some  cases  the 
bones  hend  and  in  many  the  joints  en¬ 
large  and  are  quite  painful  so  that  the 
pigs  may  squeal  when  handled. 

To  prevent  rickets,  pigs  from  birth, 
should  occupy  a  clean  colony  house  with 
their  dam,  on  grass  not  previously  used 
by  hogs,  and  throughout  the  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Autumn  seasons  should 
graze  a  succession  of  green  crops,  pre¬ 
ferably  legumes.  During  that  time,  too, 
they  should  have  free  access  to  salt, 
slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bone,  from  a  self-feeder 
and  should  be  fed  mixed  ground  grains 
and  oilmeal  or  tankage  from  another  self- 
feeder,  and  have  skim-milk  to  drink.  If 
milk  is  not  available  a  thick  slop  of  the 
mixed  meals,  including  oilmeal  but  not 
tankage,  may  be  fed  twice  daily. 

Throughout  the  season  the  pigs  should 
be  kept  absolutely  away  from  all  places 
tised  by  adult  hogs  and  all  feeding  and 
watering  utensils  should  be  kept  clean. 
In  that  way  worms  will  largely  be  es¬ 
caped  while  growth  of  bones  and  all 
tissues  of  the  body  will  go  on  unchecked 
and  the  animal  become  strong  in  every 
way. 

During  Winter,  when  green  crops  are 
not  available,  let  hogs  of  all  ages  help 
themselves  to  Alfalfa  hay,  the  minerals 
mentioned  and  mixed  meals.  Make  corn 
but  a  'small  part  of  the  ration  for  preg¬ 
nant  and  nursing  sows  and  growing  pigs, 
unless  well  blanced  with  Alfalfa  hay  and 
skim-milk.  Direct  sunshine  is  also  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  prevent  rickets  and 
is  also  curative  of  that  disease.  AVhen  a 
pig  that  is  in  good  flesh  goes  down  and 
is  large  enough  for  the  purpose  it  may  as 
well  be  slaughtered  and  the  meat  used, 
if  no  serious  internal  disease  is  found 
present.  Cod  liver  oil,  given  in  one  or 
two  teaspoonful  doses  twice  daily,  often 
will  cure  starting  rickets,  if  the  ration  is 
also  made  complete.  A.  s.  A. 


Space  and  Air  for  Hens 

My  henhouse  is  12  x  22  ft.  How  many 
White  Leghorns  can  be  kept  in  that  space 
and  keep  laying?  Does  <rvercrowding  stop 
hens  from  laying?  Do  hens  need  fresh 
air  in  Winter  or  should  the  windows  be 
kept  shut  all  the  time  during  cold  weath¬ 
er?  H.  P. 

From  75  to  80  Leghorns  might  be  kept 
in  a  poultry-house  of  that  size.  Over¬ 
crowding  does  not  stop  laying  only  as  it 
makes  conditions  for  good  health  and 
vigor  difficult  to  maintain.  There  is  no 
strict  limit  to  the  number  of  fowls  that 
may  be  kept  upon  any  floor  space,  but 
from  three  to  four  square  feet  per  hen  is 
considered  as  little  room  as  a  flock  should 
have  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Yes,  hens  need  fresh  air  quite  as  much 
in  cold  weather  as  they  do  in  warm  and 
the  closing  of  the  windows  of  a  poultry- 
house  in  the  Winter  is  very  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  dampness  of  the  interior  and 
colds  and  other  diseases  in  the  flock.  | 
Fowls  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold  j 
drafts  while  confined  to  their  buildings  j 
but  they  should  have  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  fresh  air  all  of  the  time,  and  j 
the  temperature  of  that  air  may  be  very 
low  without  injury  to  the  birds  if  it  is 
dry  air,  such  as  is  found  out  of  doors. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ration  Without  Corn 

I  have  buckwheat,  barley  and  wheat  for 
scratch  feed  for  White  Leghorns.  I  wish 
to  cuf  out  corn  as  I  have  the  grains  men¬ 
tioned  of  my  own,  and  will  have  to  buy 
corn  if  I  feed  it.  Do  you  think  I  shall 
get  as  good  results?  T.  M. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any 
noticeable  difference  in  the  production  of 
your  flock  if  you  substitute  wheat  for 
corn  in  the  scratch  feed,  though  it  is  not 
considered  quite  as  good  an  all-round 
poultry  food  if  but  one  is  to  be  fed.  You 
will  doubtless  use  cornmeal  in  your 
ground  mash  and  you  can  make  up  your 
scratch  grain  of  the  grains  that  you  have, 
using  wheat  for  the  greater  part  of  it, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  buck¬ 
wheat  in  the  Winter  and  as  much  barley 
as  the  hens  will  readily  eat,  without 
waste.  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  practi¬ 
cable  to  exchange  some  of  your  buck¬ 
wheat  with  your  local  miller  for  cracked 
corn  to  good  advantage,  though  buck-  , 
wheat  in  my  locality  is  bringing  a  very 
low  price  this  Fall,  from  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  hundred.  At  these  prices,  and  with 
the  price  of  western  corn,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  substitute  buckwheat  as  far 
as  possible,  though  buckwheat  has  not 
the  full  value  of  corn  in  animal  feeding. 

M.  B.  D.  j 
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Here’s  the  Light 
for  You! 

A  COMPLETE  portable  “lighting  plant” — no 
machinery,  no  wires*  no  pipes,  no  motors 
— it’s  the  Coleman  Quick-Lite — handiest  and 
best  lantern  you  ever  saw.  Light  it  in  a  jiffy. 
Carry  it  anywhere  —  indoors  or  out.  Gives  an 
abundance  of  pure  white  brilliance — brighter  than 
20  old  style  oil  lanterns. 

It’s  the  “Light  of  a  Thousand  Uses.  ” 

Finest  light  known  for  the  farm — always  ready  for 
any  job,  any  night.  Mica  globe  makes  it  rain-proof, 
wind-proof,  bug-proof.  No  wicks  to  trim.  No  chim¬ 
ney  s  to  clean.  N o  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  grease.  Lights 
with  matches.  Of  sturdy  steel-and-brass  construc¬ 
tion,  heavily  nickled.  Can’t  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped 
over.  Can’t  be  filled  while  lighted.  Economical  — 
more  than  40  hours  brilliant  service  per  gallon  of 
fuel.  U.  S.  Price  $7.50,  with  Built-in  Pump  $8.50. 

More  than  30,000  Dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  demonstrate  and  sell  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  Lanterns  and  Lamps.  If  not  carried 
yet  by  any  store  in  your  vicinity,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  prompt  attention  and  service. 
Address  Dept.  RY-46. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

^2546^  Factory  and  General  Offices:  Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 
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METAL  TUBE 

WITH  METAL 

EXTENSION 

Down 


Puts  this  Olde  Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  ell  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherevsr 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

Write  for 
FREE  Book 

Ask  for  free  har- 

-  --  ness  book.  Learn 

all  about  our  $7.50  down  and  easy  payment  of¬ 
fer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  90  78 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  til. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R .  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rial 

Package 


WORLD'S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns-Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash — Chillblains 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irr  ita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  Barbed  Wire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches,  etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

Relief  Guaranteed 
SendforFreeTrialBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 

li'DPW  'Tl/T  A  T  .  ti or* Ira rrn  niil 


FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
64Corona  Bldg,, KENTON, OHIO 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

With  the  price  of  Long  Island  potatoes 
$1  a  bushel  higher  than  when  the  short 
crop  in  1919  was  being  'harvested,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  potato  is  the  most 
talked  of  commodity  in  the  product  trade. 
An  average  crop  of  the  last  five  years  is 
estimated  at  417,84S,000  bushels,  which 
makes  the  October  1  estimate  of  344,227,- 
000  bushels  short  of  the  average  by  nearly 
75,000,000  bushels.  Prices  have  reached 
such  levels  and  there  have  been  so  many 
rumors  of  “breaks”  that  many  dealers 
are  moving  their  potatoes  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Still  there  is  considerable  optimism 
among  the  trade,  and  not  without  cause. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  danger  from 
foreign  competition,  at  least  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  has  indicated  that 
the  issuance  of  permits  to  bring  foreign 
potatoes  in  is  not  anticipated.  The  only 
countries  that  are  free  from  objectionable 
potato  diseases  are  Canada,  Cuba,  Ber¬ 
mudas  and  some  parts  of  Mexico,  and  the 
first  mentioned  country  is  the  only  one 
having  any  great  acreage  of  potatoes.  The 
Canadian  crop,  however,  is  short,  and 
there  is  also  a  duty  of  about  %  cent  a 
pound.  The  last  time  high  prices  px-evailed 
was  in  1919  and  on  November  1,  1919 
Long  Island  potatoes  were  selling  $5  to 
$5.50  per  180-lb.  sack,  in  1924  they 
brought  $2.50  to  $2.75,  and  this  year  $7 
to  $8.75  a  sack,  and  were  still  going  up. 
Luring  the  past  month  prices  on  Maine 
potatoes  have  doubled  in  price.  Appar¬ 
ently  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the 
proportion  of  potatoes  in  the  hands  of  the 
grower  and  the  percentage  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  speculators,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  a  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes 
that  are  in  warehouses  or  remain  undug 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  As  to 
whether  high  prices  will  prevail  this  Win¬ 
ter,  there  seems  to  be  little  argument,  but 
the  question  many  are  asking  is,  “Are 
present  prices  too  high  to  be  maintained?” 
Time  only  will  give  us  a  definite  answer. 
New  York  has  been  wholeheartedly  be¬ 
hind  National  Apple  Week,  and  consider¬ 
able  money,  time  and  thought  have  been 
spent  in  advertising  the  best  of  fruits. 
Apple  receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal. 
Poor  to  average  offerings  still  move 
rather  slowly  and  the  trade  is  turning 
from  baskets  to  barrels  for  preference 
with  Greenings  in  the  best  demand.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  when  showing  quality,  moved 
promptly  and  York  Imperials  from  South¬ 
ern  States  strengthened  a  little.  Quinces 
are  about  done  for  the  season  and  cran¬ 
berries  continue  firm.  Grapes  held  bare¬ 
ly  steady.  Very  little  nearby  produce  is 
being  received.  New  Jersey  lettuce  sold 
on  a  strong  market  and  York  State  car¬ 
rots  sold  well.  The  demand  for  cabbage 
was  very  limited,  but  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  celery  in  the  rough.  Toma¬ 
toes  and  peppers  from  New  Jersey  are 
about  done,  but  California  and  Utah  are 
shipping  tomatoes  to  eastern  markets. 
Southern  beans  have  been  selling'  well  and 
a  little  asparagus  is  being  received  from 
Chili. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  trend  in  the  egg  market  continues 
upward.  Nearby  white  eggs  continue 
firm  under  scarcity  although  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  offerings  of 
small  sizes.  Fancy  large  white  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  also  held  firm,  but  prices  on 
the  small  eggs  declined.  The  market  on 
western  eggs,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
sales  in  New  York,  has  made  some  im¬ 
provement  on  the  better  qualities.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  not  been  quite  as  heavy  and 
there  has  been  some  decrease  in  the 
street  holdings.  Costs  at  primary  points 
have  also  jumped  and  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  advanced  their  prices.  A  great  many 
refrigerator  eggs  are  being  used,  over  14,- 
000  cases  being  withdrawn  for  three  or 
four  successive  days.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  continued  in  excess  of  last  year  in 
New  York  by  nearly  200,000  cases,  and 
the  total  for  the  four  principal  mai’kets 
the  excess  equals  about  275,000  cases. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  on  a  quality 
basis.  Receipts  were  rather  liberal,  es¬ 
pecially  of  fowl,  and  the  very  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  fancy  fowl  sold  very  readily.  The 
average  receipts  were  cleared  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  the  market  tended,  on  such 
qualities,  to  be  weak.  Chickens  sold  well, 
express  stock  tending  upward.  The  few 
broilers  offered  had  a  ready  outlet  and 
just  a  few  capons  were  received.  Long 
Island  ducks  were  in  demand.  Fresh 
killed  poultry  receipts  were  heavy  and 
the  market  was  generally  unsatisfactory. 
Large  fryers  and  small  roasting  chickens 
tended  to  accumulate,  although  small 
boxed  packed  broilers  and  fryers  cleared 
well  enough.  Fowl  held  firm  on  the 
smaller  sizes.  Vei*y  few  capons  are  ar¬ 
riving.  Cold  storage  chickens  have  not 
been  selling  very  rapidly  on  account  of 
low  prices.  The  demand  for  fresh  killed 
turkeys  has  been  good  for  the  season,  but 
Virginia  and  Maryland  forwarded  more 
than  the  market  could  readily  absorb 
without  lower  prices. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  demand  for  hay  'has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  prices  advanced  at  least  a  dollar 
a  ton.  Stock  on  hand  was  rather  low. 
The  majority  of  offerings  were  small  bales 
of  No.  2  Timothy  or  lower,  some  poor 
quality  clover  mixtures  being  received. 
Alfalfa  was  in  good  demand  also,  but 
straw  was  slow.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

October  made  it  just  as  bad  for  gather¬ 
ing  crops  as  it  could,  so  that  November 
finds  a  good  many  apples,  potatoes  and 
even  some  corn  not  harvested.  Potatoes 
doubled  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  50  to  57c:  dairy,  30  to 
34c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c; 
Limburger,  30  to  32c;  block  Swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  56  to  70c; 
State  and  western  candled,  36  to  43c ; 
storage,  38  to  45c. 

Poultry. — (Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  37  to  46c  ;  fowls,  28  to  34c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  32  to  36c ;  broilers,  32  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  29  to  31c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  28  to  40c  ;  fowls,  15  to  26c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  20  to  26c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;' 
ducks,  20  to  22c  ;  geese,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  King,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Gravenstein,  Wolf  River,  Ilub- 
bardson,  Baldwin,  Greening,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
western  Jonathan,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Potatoes,  firm  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2,50;  seconds,  $1  to  $1.25;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes.  —  Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Beurre  de 
Bose,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  other  sorts,  90e  to 
$1.25.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cran¬ 
berries,  50-lb.  box,  $6.50  to  $7.  Grapes, 
home-grown,  blue,  12-qt.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.20;  Niagara,  white,  75  to  85c;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malagas,  24-lb.  box,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
numerous  other  varieties,  $1  to  $1.85. 
Melons,  casabas,  box,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ; 
Iloneydews,  $1.40  to  $1.60. 

_  Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $12 ;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  $10  to  $11 ; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
State,  bags,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

^Vegetables,  steady;  artichokes,  box, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  asparagus,  California,  crate, 
$8.50  to  $9 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Limas,  qt..  50  to  60c ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60  to  70c;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  celery,  bunch.  30  to  50c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  basket,  50  to  60c ;  Iceberg, 
California,  crate.  $4.50  to  $4.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2  ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
50c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  yellow, 
bu.,  70  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  firm ;  light  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  12  to  15e.  Maple  products, 
inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  19c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30.50 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  Red-dog,  844 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $36.50 ;  oilmeal,  $46 ; 
hominy,  $32.75;  gluten,  $39.80;  oat  feed, 
$11-  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra,  50  to  50%c; 
firsts,  46  to  49c ;  seconds,  44  to  45c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  2714  to  28c; 
firsts,  25 %  to  26%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
73  to  74c;  mixed  colors.  72  to  73c;  white, 
6S  to  70c ;  western,  firsts,  49  to  51c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50:  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $5.25 
to  $7 ;  grapes,  black,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1.  Timothv, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed.  $20  to  $26 : 
swale,  $17  to  $18 ;  straw,  rve,  $21  to  $22  ; 
oat,  $13  to  $15. 

.  Potaoes,  100-lb.  bag.  $4  to  $4.50;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  large,  25  to  26c;  small,  20  to 
24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c ;  ducklings,  27  to  30c ;  roosters,  16 
to  23c. 

Vegetables. — Spring  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$4.50 ;  beets,  box,  50  to  90c ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  carrot,  box,  50c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  box,  $1  to  $1.75;  celery,  box. 
$1  to  $2.75  ;  peppers,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.10 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  lettuce, 


bu.  box,  40  to  75c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to 
$1.10 ;  squash,  turban  and  marrow,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  l%c; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
nips,  box,  25  to  65c ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.65. 


Good  to  prime . 15 @  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@13.0() 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 28@  .30 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 24/@  .28 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 20@  .24 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Prices  reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  for  week  ending  Oct.  31. 

Beef  steers  compared  with  week  ago 
steady  ;  slightly  weaker  tendency  on  com¬ 
mon  killers;  none  here  to  sell  above  $10; 
bulk,  $8  to  $9.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and 
eanners  showing  better  movements  about 
steady.  Stockers  and  feeders  steady ; 
fairly  active  broader  demand  for  better 
grades ;  numerous  sales  at  $7.75  to  $8.50 ; 
bulk,  $6.25  to  $8.25.  Calves,  steady  ;  top 
veals,  $14.50. 

Hogs,  steady ;  top  westerns,  $13.25 ; 
bulk,  $12.75  to  $13. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  31, 
1925  :  Cattle,  313  cars ;  99  St.  Paul,  66 
Virginia,  39  Canada,  32  Chicago ;  20 
West  Virginia,  17  Tennessee,  15  St. 
Louis,  5  New  York,  5  Pennsylvania,  4 
Kentucky,  4  North  Carolina,  3  Buffalo, 
2  Pittsburgh,  1  Iowa,  1  Indiana ;  con¬ 
taining  9,330  cattle,  250  calves,  1,623 
hogs,  8  sheep. 

GRASS-FED  CATTLE 

■Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.75  to 
$11.50;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7  to  $8.50;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25; 
fair  to  good,  $5  to  $6 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $4  to 
$4.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  ^choice,  $7.25_  to  $8 ;  medium  to 
good,  $5.50  to  $7.25 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  good,  $4  to  $5;  common  to 
medium,  $3  to  $4 ;  eanners  and  cutters, 
$1.75  to  $3. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers. — Good  to 
choice,  $8  to  $9  ;  fair  to  good,  $6.50  to 
$8;  medium  to  fair,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75 
to  $6.50;  fair  to  good,  $4.75  to  $5.75; 
medium  to  fair,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  common 
to  medium,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $12.25  to 
$14.50 ;  medium,  $10.50  to  $12.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $13 ;  mediumweights,  150  to  200 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13.25;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  Rough 
stock,  $11  to  $12.25. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

November  5,  1925. 

MILK 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs 
Lower  grades  .  .  . . 

Sheep . 

Lambs  . 


$S.  SO  @10. 80 
4.50@  5.00 
.  2.25@  4.00 
13. 00  @15.00 
9. 00  @12. 00 
4.00@  6.50 
13.50@15.75 


FRUIT 


Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$2.75 

McIntosh,  bbl .  3.00@  9.00 

Greening .  2.50@  6.50 

^  York  .  3.00@  5.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 5.75@  8  00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 90@  1  15 

Pears,  bskt . 75@  3.50 

EM .  4.00@10.00 

Persimmons,  %-bu.  bskt.  . .  .  2.00@  2.50 

Grapefruit,  crate .  2.75 @  6.00 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@13.45 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate  . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Crate . 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bchs. . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate 

Western,  Iceberg . 

Lima  beans,  Va.,  bu . 

Okra,  carrier  . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.00@$3.00 
•10@  .25 
25.00@35.00 
1.00@  1.50 
.75@  4.50 
.30  @  .85 

2.25@  4.00 
5.00@  8.00 
1.50@  3.50 
3.50@  6.00 
5.73@  7.00 
.50@  .75 

6. 00  @10. 00 
1.00®  2.00 
•50@  1.75 
2.00@  5.00 
1.00@  2.50 
2.00®  5.50 
1.75@  2.00 
1.00@  1.50 
■50@  1.25 
1 .50(7/  3.00 
2.00@  2.25 
•75@  1.25 
1.00@  1.75 
.75@  1.25 
.75 @  3.25 
.50@  1.00 
3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag  .  .  .  $4.25 @$7.75 

State.  150  lbs .  5. 75 ®  6.50 

Michigan,  150  lbs . 5.20®  6^25 

Canada,  ISO  lbs .  6.75®  7  50 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag .  6.50®  7.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  7.50 ®  8.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00  ®28.00 

„  No.  3  .  22.00@25.0(> 

Straw,  rye .  17.00@18.00 


November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A,  $2.25 ; 
Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.30 ;  Class 
3 A,  $2.10;  Class  3B.  $2.10;  Class  3C, 
$2.10. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.50%  @$0.51 

Good  to  choice . 49  @  .50 

Lower  grades . 43  ’@  .44 

Ladles . 42  @  .45 

Packing  stock . 36  @  .42 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run . 24%  @  .25 

June  make,  fancy . 27  ”@  .28 

Average  run . 25% @  .26% 

EGGS 

AVliite,  fancy,  nearby . $0.85@$0.86 

Good  to  choice . 75@  .79 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 74  @  .78 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .67@  .68 

Gathered,  best . 56@  .60 

Common  to  good . 33 @  .50 

Storage,  best  . 59®  .60 

Lower  grades . 30@  .45 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0. 24  @$0. 29 

Chickens . 20@  .26 

Turkeys  . 35 @  .40 

Ducks  . 22@  .23 

Geese . 20@  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 22@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.45@$0.48 

Old  . 20@  .35 

Chickens,  best . 30@  .36 

Fair  to  good . 27 @  .30 

Broilers  . 27@  .40 

Fowls  . 20@  .33 

Roosters  . 15@  .22 

Ducks . 27@  .28 

'Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 6Q@  .65 

Small,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.50 

Dark  .  2.00®  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . * .  .  J7 

Buttermilk,  qt . "  *10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .*  *29 

Butter,  best  . $0  60®  .62 

Cheese . 32!@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 95@  1.00 

Fowls  . 32  @  .33 

Roasting  chickens . 36®  39 

Ewers . 35®  .39 

Eucks,  lb . 35@  .37 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .62 

Potatoes,  lb . 06@  .08 

Sweet  potatoes  . 06®  .07 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .06 

Lettuce,  head . 10|@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . &3@  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 25®  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25®  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 10®  .20 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

I  bought  10  acres  of  land  in  1917.  It 
has  no  road  so  the  former  owner  said  he 
would  let  me  drive  through  his  yard,  as 
this  10  acres  lies  back  of  his  farm.  After 
five  years  I  bought  9  ft.  of  land  to  get 
out  on  the  road  from  my  place,  but  there 
is  a  4  ft.  ditch  on  this  9  ft.  This  man 
wanted  to  turn  around  on  this  9  ft.  every 
time  he  works  his  farm ;  that  is,  he  works 
his  farm  up  to  the  9-ft.  right-of-way  I 
bought  from  him.  He  stopped  me  from 
driving  on  his  land  with  one  wheel  of 
my  wagon.  It  would  cost  about  $150 
to  cover  that  ditch  and  drive  on  top  of 
it,  and  he  will  have  5  ft.  more  land  to 
plant.  .  j.  g. 

Ohio. 

You  are  only  entitled  to  the  property 
covered  in  the  deed.  If  the  deed  gives 
you  9  ft.  of  land  absolutely  no  one  has 
a  right  to  use  the  same  except  yourself, 
but  if  it  only  gives  you  the  right  to  drive 
over  the  9  ft.,  the  grantor  can  use  it  as 
well  as  you.  k.  t. 
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announces 
a  NEW 
Cross  Cut  Saw 

W  THEN  we  say  this  NEW 
W  ATKINS  “Silver  Steel” 
“Segment  Ground”  Cross  Cut 
Saw  is  the  best  saw  of  this  type 
that  ever  bore  the  ATKINS  name 
— It  means  this  saw  MUST 
cut  easier  and  faster 

— MUST  hold  its  edge  longer 
— MUST  return  more  actual 
sawing  service  and  .greater  value 
than  any  saw  ever  offered. 

Not  only  have  we  improved 
the  world-famed  ATKINS  Cross 
Cut  Saw,  but  with  it  we  an¬ 
nounce  another  innovation  — 
every  new  ATKINS  ‘Silver  Steel’ 
Cross  Cut  is  packed  with  the 
BLUE  STICK— a  wooden  sheath 
protecting  the  original  set  and 
sharpening  of  every  tooth.  Only 
“Silver  Steel”  Saws  are  packed 
with  the  BLUE  STICK. 

This  improved  ATKINS  Cross 
Cut  Saw  with  the  BLUE  STICK 
costs  you  $10.25 — west  of  the 
Rockies  $11.25.  Other  good 
ATKINS  Cross  Cuts  sell  as  low 
as  $6.85.  One-man  saws  and  nar¬ 
row  saws  with  two  or  four  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  and  a  raker  are  propor¬ 
tionately  lower. 

The  ATKINS  name  on  any 
saw  for  cutting  wood,  stone  or 
metal — for  every  use — means  so 
much  in  extra  values  that  you 
should  remember — “Look  for  the 
ATKINS  name  on  the  blade.” 

Your  hardware  dealer  can  show 
you  ATKINS  Saws — or  we  will 
gladly  send  you  our  booklet 
“ATKINS  Cross  Cut  Saws”,  or 
information  on  better  ATKINS 
Saws  for  any  purpose. 

Address  Dept.  D.  C. 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &.  CO. 

Established  1857 
Leading  ManufaSurers  of  Sates,  Saw 
T oo  Is,  Specialties  &  Machine  Knives- 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Two  Saw  Books  FREE 

T'hese  two  books  are  brimful  of  val¬ 
uable  facts  about  timber,  ATKINS 
Saws,  and  the  care  of  saws.  Write  us 
for  the  book  you  want — today. 


The  blank  lines  below 
are  for  You  ~  ~  ~ 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  them  now 

Send  this  Coupon  to  nearest  Distributor  ■— 

C.  G.  WARFORD  SALES  COMPANY 


The  Campaign  for  Milk 
Markets 

In  your  campaign,  “Use  more  milk,”  I 
certainly  wish  you  all  success ;  at  the 
same  time  I  realize  that  you  are  fighting 
an  almost  thankless  battle.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  may  be  compared  to  a  fearless 
leader  on  the  field  of  battle  who  has  for 
a  following  a  more  or  less  disorderly  army 
who  can  be  demoralized  by  the  slightest 
distraction,  and  in  whom  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  instill  the  first  principle  of  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  who,  as  the  years  pass,  seem  to 
be  dropping  to  the  level  of  European 
peasantry. 

I  have  lived  the  country  life,  with 
profit,  and  claim  to  know  a  little  whereof 
I  speak,  and  when  people  are  asked  to 
use  a  product,  raw,  from  the  average 
dairy  farm  and  then  through  the  city 
dairy  as  well,  somebody  must  have  a 
great  amount  of  confidence  in  the  general 
run  of  dairymen.  From  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  production  of  milk  in  the  district  of 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
also  from  my  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  “pop,”  I  should  rather  risk  the  latter, 
thought  I  drink  neither. 

Until  the  production  end  of  the  milk 
business  is  taken  away  from  the  present 
incapability  and  put  on  a  business-like 
basis,  the  consumption  of  milk  per  unit 
of  population  is  sure  to  decline  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to 
this  condition  as  the  producers  them¬ 
selves,  who  'have  at  every  turn  refused  to 
adopt  a  farseeing  policy  as  regards  their 
product,  and  who  have  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  fought  tooth  and  nail  against 
measures  to  raise  the  standards  of  their 
goods.  City  folks  will  pay  the  price  for 
goods  which  are  worth  the  money,  but 
are  not  willing  to  take  cheap  goods  at 
two-thirds  the  price  of  good  stuff. 

Michigan.  s.  J.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  may  be  wrong,  but  this 
correspondent  seems  to  belong  to  that 
large  army  of  town  people  who  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  they  must  criticize  farmers 
and  country  people.  It  must  be  an  un¬ 
happy  state  of  mind.  The  army  back  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  hot  disorderly  or  easily 
demoralized.  We  have  been  with  them 
for  more  than  40  years.  They  have  given 
us  the  finest  sort  of  support,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  on  any  proposition  which 
their  judgment  and  common  sense  can 
approve.  When  the  writer  came  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  this  army  numbered  less  than 
10.000.  There  are  now  over  230,000  in 
the  ranks. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  consumption  of 
milk  per  capita  has  declined.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
more  and  more  milk  is  consumed  each 
year.  It  is  also  true  that  the  quality 
and  cleanliness  of  the  milk  has  improved. 
Most  of  the  lack  of  quality  comes  to  the 
milk  after  it  leaves  the  farmer’s  hands. 
It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  farm¬ 
ers,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove 
most  of  the  damaging  statements  made 
about  them.  The  compaign  against  “pop” 
and  soft  drinks  is  a  real  one,  and  will 
receive  full  support  from  farmers.  With 
all  that  it  represents  and  implies  it  is  as 
important  as  any  restrictive  legislation. 


Chickenpox 

I  have  a  flock  of  chicks  which  are  about 
six  weeks  old,  and  which  have  sores  on 
their  beaks  which  spread  over  the  head 
and  then  cause  the  eyes  to  swell,  and  I 
think  the  chicks  cannot  see,  that  is,  some 
of  them.  It  also  starts  from  a  hard 
round  scab  and  this  also  starts  a  swelling 
of  the  side  of  the  head.  They  eat  well, 
but  they  lose  their  eyesight.  _  Tell  me 
what  to  do  and  also  a  good  reliable  poul¬ 
try  disease  book,  so  I  may  become  more 
fully  instructed  in  the  ailments  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  the  remedies  therefore.  G.  J.  \v. 

Stirling,  N.  J. 

I  presume  that  this  is  chickenpox.  Re¬ 
move  the  scabs  and  paint  the  site  of  the 
sores  with  tincture  of  iodine.  As  this 
disease  is  very  contagious,  though  usually 
not  very  serious  in  northern  climates,  af¬ 
fected  chicks  should  be  placed  by  them¬ 
selves.  “Diseases  of  Poultry,”  by  D.  F. 
Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  a  good,  though 
somewhat  old,  reference  book  upon  the 
diseases  of  fowls.  “Diseases  of  Domesti¬ 
cated  Birds,”  by  Ward  and  Gallagher,  is 
a  more  elaborate  and  expensive  work. 

M.  B.  D. 


322  Gotham  Bank  Bldg.  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOSTER  WARFORD  COMPANY 
10  E.  Genesee  Street  Auburn,  N.Y. 

WARFORD  PITTSBURGH  COMPANY 
5157  Liberty  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WARFORD  EASTERN  COMPANY 
2402  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MASSACHUSETTS  WARFORD  CO. 

5  Summer  Street  Haverhill,  Mass. 

DINE-DeWEES  COMPANY 
400  Walnut  Street,  S.E.  Canton,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  full  information — without  obligation  on  my  part. 
Name _ 

_ Town _ 


Address _ 

[  ]  I  have  a  Ford  Truck  [  ]  I  expect  to  have  one  (Please  check  which) 


Then 


9 


With  the  Warford  Tee  you 
can  shift  from  high  to  low 
at  any  speed  and  with  the 
clutch  engaged  if  you  want 
to  I  Find  out  how  this  is 
done. 


mail  the  coupon  to  the  distributor  nearest 
you  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail 
complete  information  on  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  farm  truck  for  two-ton  hauling — the 
Warford-equipped  Ford. 

All  the  service  the  Ford  truck  gives  you  is 
multiplied  by  two  when  a  Warford  Tee  is 
installed — you  have  a  two-ton  truck  that 
will  haul  this  double  load  in  any  weather, 
or  any  road,  at  Ford  one-ton  operating  cost. 

And  the  Warford-equipped  Ford  costs  one- 
third  as  much  to  buy  as  any  other  make  of 
truck  that  will  do  the  same  work! 

Reduction  gears  or  overdrive  are  optional 
in  the  Warford  Tee.  With  Warford  you 
get  what  you  want. 

So,  by  all  means  send  the  coupon  and  let  us 
explain  the  Tee — what  it  is  and  what  it  does. 


Warford 


AUXILIARY 


AN  S  IMIS  SION 


Unicorn  can  be  fed 
straight  or  mixed  in 
any  proportion  from  75 
Unicorn  and  25  your 
own  grain,  down  to  50 - 
50  with  good  clover  or 
alfalfa. 


Even  though  3  bags 
of  Unicorn  do  the  work 
of  4  bags  of  ordinary 
feeds,  you  will  find  that 
the  price  of  Unicorn  is 
usually  no  higher . 


Go  slow,  men 


when  you  pay  out 
good  money  for  feed 

Before  you  buy  more  of  the 
feed  you  are  now  using,  find  out 
how  many  pounds  of  that  feed 
you  use  to  get  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

If  it  is  40  to  50  lbs. — go  slow 
in  buying. 

Look  around.  Investigate. 
Do  some  figuring  and  thinking. 

It  takes  only  25  to  30  lbs.  of 
Unicorn  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
milk. 

Figure  out  on  paper  what  that 
much  saving  in  feed  is  worth  to 
you — and  then  make  Unicorn 
prove  it. 

Buy  a  month’s  supply  and 
give  Unicorn  a  trial  in  your  own 
barn. 

Unicorn  will  save  from  10  to 
50  cents  on  every  100  lbs.  of 
milk  your  cows  produce. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Pullets  Eggs ;  Increased  Size 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  how  long 
it  takes  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  to  lay  a 
normal  size  egg  from  the  time  it  first 
starts  to  lay?  My  flock  were  hatched  on 
April  1  and  commenced  laying  in  August. 
During  September  they  laid  on  about  a 
25  per  cent  basis.  So  far  in  October  they 
are  holding  up  to  a  00  per  cent  basis,  yet 
the  eggs,  while  constantly  increasing  in 
size,  do  not  weigh  more  than  about  19  oz. 
to  the  dozen.  My  birds  seem  unusually 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  while  they  ma¬ 
tured  rather  early,  I  don’t  think  they 
were  forced  unduly.  They  had  practically 
free  range  from  the  start  and  were  given 
the  best  that  money  could  buy  m  the  way 
of  mash  and  grain.  They  are  now  in 
Winter  quarters  and  seem  happy  and  con¬ 
tent,  yet  the  eggs  seem  small  to  me.  Per¬ 
haps  eggs  of  the  size  I  describe  are  no 
more  than  what  one  should  expect  con¬ 
sidering  the  age  of  the  pullets,  but  if 
this  is  a  fact  how  is  it  that  .many  poultry- 
men  dispose  of  their  last  year’s  flock  dur¬ 
ing  October  to  make  room  in  their  laying 
houses  for  this  year’s  birds?  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  plan  there  must  be  an  interval  at 
this  time  of  year,  just  when  egg  prices 
begin  to  mean  real  value,  where  they  are 
faced  with  a  condition  of  having  nothing 
to  offer  but  pul'let  eggs,  which  command 
a  price  nowhere  compared  with  normal 
stock.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  cry 
against  too  fast  a  development  of  the 
pullets.  Keep  them  from  laying  too 
early,  is  what  one  reads  and  hears.  But 
how  can  you  stop  them,  and  why  should 
you  do  so  provided  the  birds  show  vigor 
and  strength  ?  They  talk  about  an  early 
molt.  My  flock,  however,  shows  a  molt 
of  less  than  6  per  cent.  Of  course,  this 
percentage  may  increase  as  time  goes  on, 
■but  if  it  does  increase  I  feel  sure  that 
it  won’t  be  on  account  of  too  fast  d  de¬ 
velopment.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
-small  flock  that  has  shown  such  sturdi¬ 
ness  as  this  one  of  mine  right  from  the 
start,  for  the  day-old  chicks  came  from 
vigorous  stock,  and  grew  to  maturity  with 
a  fatality  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  brooded 
artifically  under  a  coal-burning  brooder. 
Now,  with  such  vigor,  such  luck,  and  such 
care  and  attention  as  I  have  given  them, 
St  seems  to  me  that  eggs  that  average 
19  oz.  to  the  dozen  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  I  figure  it  will  take  another 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  eggs  will 
be  of  normal  size.  Perhaps  a  19  oz. 
•dozen  is  all  right  for  (pullets  of  this  age, 
after  all ;  and  if  it  is  then  I  think  I  can 
see  the  advantage  of  a  February  or  early 
March  hatch.  F.  T.  L. 

Long  Island. 

Regarding  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  a  Leghorn  pullet  to  lay  a  normal¬ 
sized  egg,  'I  should  say  that  it  ought  not 
to  take  longer  than  two  months.  This 
will  vary  somewhat  of  coui'se,  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  this  could  be  taken  as  an 
average  figure.  I  suppose  all  your  birds 
did  not  start  to  lay  in  August,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  you  are  still 
getting  a  number  of  pullet  eggs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  size,  as  a  whole,  should  be  grad¬ 
ing  up  heavier  than  19  ounces  to  the 
dozen. 

Are  your  birds  in  good  weight?  You 
mentioned  that  they  are  unusually  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  you  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Aveight.  As  a  rule,  the 
heavy  birds  will  lay  larger  eggs,  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  Your  birds  should,  at 
this  time,  be  weighing  between  3*4  and 
4  lbs.  and  should  be  producing  normal- 
sized  eggs.  I  would  suggest  that  you  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  Ihe  grain 
consumption  up  to  about  14  lbs.  per  100 
birds  per  day,  if  they  are  not  already 
consuming  this  amount.  If  your  birds  do 
not  clean  up  the  grain  or  if  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  birds  to  become  thin, 
I  would  suggest  giving  them  a  fattening 
mash  composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  rolled  oats  and  -semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  giving  them  this  mash  once  a  day, 
and  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  in 
about  15  or  20  minutes.  Your  birds  may 
be  vigorous  now  and  perhaps  you  have  a 
strain  that  Avill  maintain  their  vigor 
throughout  the  year,  but  there  is  always 
a  tendency,  unless  the  birds  are  in  good 
condition  of  flesh,  to  “go  to  pieces”  in 
late  Spring  or  early  Summer.  r.  r.  h. 


Countrywide  Situation 

GRAIN  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Dairy  products  have  continued  some¬ 
what  unsettled  in  price  but  best  grades 
of  butter  are  selling  around  50c  in  the 
great  city  markets.  The  Aveak  feature  is 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent  of 
neAV  production  this  Fall.  If  the  make 
should  prove  heavy,  it  might  be  hard  to 
keep  the  price  10  to  15c  above  last  year’s 
level.  Cheese  markets  hold  about  steady 
with  nothing  in  sight  tq  indicate  import¬ 
ant  change  in  price  or  conditions,  except 
that  the  steadily  'decreasing  output  tends 
to  strengthen  the  market  position. 

Grain  markets  are  still  going  through 
the  process  of  -adjusting  prices  to  heavier 
production  and  a  varying  demand.  Most 
changes  occurring  lately  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  interference  with  shipments 


owing  to  weather  conditions  or  to  un¬ 
expectedly  heavy  receipts.  Corn  and 
wheat  were  both  a  little  higher  the  first 
week  of  November.  Unfavorable  crop 
news  from  Canada  and  Australia 
strengthened  the  wheat  situation  for  the 
time  being,  while  corn  curing  and  market¬ 
ing  has  been  delayed  by  stormy  weather. 
No.  3  yellow  corn  has  been  selling  above 
80c  in  Chicago  and  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
wheat  at  around  $1.00  in  western  grain 
markets.  Oats  on  the  basis  of  about  40c 
a  bushel  in  western  markets  continue  a 
cheap  feeding  material.  Cottonseed  meal 
continues  in  heavy  supply  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  in  price  and  linseed  meal 
is  still  about  $10  a  ton  higher  than  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  being  in  lighter  supply  and  in 
considerable  demand  for  export. 

Just  how  the  grain,  feed  and  livestock 
situation  Avill  work  out  is  an  interesting 
puzzle..  It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  since  many  Avestern  farmers  seem 
dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  corn  and 
other  feeding  grains,  they  might  hold  a 
considerable  quantity  for  feeding,  and, 
since  the  supply  of  feeding  animals  is 
very  limited,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
raise  more  pigs,  calves,  lambs  and  poul¬ 
try.  next  Spring.  This  would  make  an 
active  demand  for  breeding  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  would  tend  to  steady  the  grain 
market  later.  Just  what  this  policy  would 
do  to  the  livestock  and  meat  markets  a 
year  from  iioav  would  be  another  interest¬ 
ing  question. 

POTATO  BOOM 


The  rapid  rise  of  potatoes  throughout 
October  attracted  general  interest,  but 
when. toward  the  last  of  the  month  the 
price  jumped  about  $1  per  hundred  pounds 
in  a  single  week,  there  was  considerable 
excitement  in  the  potato  country  and 
even  in  such  great  city  markets  as  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Noav  York.  At  one  time  dealers 
in  Chicago  refused  to  name  a  price  at 
which  they  would  sell.  After  the  general 
level  went  up  to  about  $4  per  100  lbs.  in 
eastern  and  middle  western  shipping 
points  and  up  to  $4.50  and  even  $5  in 
some  city  markets,  the  price  boom  began 
to  show  signs  of  hesitation. 

Holders  naturally  began  to  ask  Avliether 
the  situation  justified  the  highest  prices 
ever  recorded,  much  higher  even  than  in 
the  Fall  of  the  Avar-boom  year  of  1919. 
It  mlght.  be  that  prices  would  double  be¬ 
fore  Spring,  they  reasoned,  but  evidently 
not  all  the  rise  would!  -take  place  early 
in  the  season  before  allowance  could  be 
made,  for  the  various  happenings  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  Winter  season.  There 
are  -  still  a  good  many  potatoes  held  by 
farmers,  nothwitbstanding  the  active  buy¬ 
ing  for  storage  that  has  taken  place  in 
neaily  all  potato  sections.  It.  was  re¬ 
ported  that  one  firm  had  bought  about 
tAvo  million  bushels.  Some  farmers, 
especially  in  the  far  west,  were  holding 
for  higher  prices.  In  a  few  sections, 
especially  in  Western  New  York,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Colorado  and  Idaho,  bad 
weather  had  interfered  with  digging  and 
there  was  (Still  one-quarter  to  one-lialf  of 
the  crop  in  the  ground  in  such  districts. 

Reports  of  damage  by  rot  and  freezing 
affecting  most  severely  the  potatoes  still 
m  the  ground  no  doubt  hastened  the  speed 
of  the  advance  in  prices.  Fears  of  a  still 
greater  falling  off  in  production  in  a 
crop  already  only  75  per  cent  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  led  to  something  like  a  potato 
panic.  Buyers  hastened  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  potatoes  at  almost  any  price. 
At  one  time,  potato  markets  in  distant 
shipping  points  advanced  so  fast  that  they 
Avere  actually  higher  than  m  some  eastern 
city  markets.  As  -to  reports  of  rot  and 
freezing,  it  seems  likely  they  AA7ere  exag¬ 
gerated,  although  bad  enough  in  a  few 
limited  districts.  g.  b.  f. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO. a  Bon  |g  MILFORD, MASS.  M 


MANN’S 


200  READY-TO-LAY 

S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

j$2.25  each,  3  to  31^  lbs.,  healthy,  farm  raised 
birds.  200  S.  C.  W.  Leg-horn  Yearling  Hens, 
Cornell  certified  stock,  81.25  each.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  Route  8  Lockport,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

to  lay.  83  each.  8275  per  100.  Lay,  December, 
82.40  each.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 

Iprcpu  Rlorh  Riant  puI,ets>  10  whs.  old,  25  iots,$i.s5 
JCIoCj  uidUK  Uldni  each.  March  breeding  cockerels, 

Ilolmdel,  N.  J. 


$7  to  $10.  BLAUVELT 


FnrSalp— Rncterelo  R-  c-  w-  Leghorns  out  hens  fr 
ruroaie  UOCKereiS  200-300  eggs,  fine  breeders,  $i 

$-0.  Lakeside  Poultry  Farm  Trumansburg,  N 


Wild  Turkeys 


A-l  Stock  Reasonable. 

Bertha  M.  Tyson  Colora,  Maryland 

F®r  Sale— Pure  Tired  Mammoth  Tlronze 

•  Tired  from  a  48-lb.  tom  and85-lb.  hens.  Enclose  I  UTKCVS 
stamp  for  reply,  Mrs.  Fred  Eysaman  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Muscnw  Dunks  ®l"e’  White  an(1  Colored.  Best  stock. 

Vj  UUUKo  Blue  Ribbon  Farms  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Cayuga,  East  Wla.KSSaiS'S  Muscovy  Du 

Choice  stock.  Prices  right.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  L.rnint 


November  14,  1925 


CLASS  CLOTH 


the  Time 


They  Lay  All 


More  Eggs  At  Top  Prices 

Eggs  bring  top  prices  in  winter  and  GLASS 
CLOTH  brings  more  eggs.  Your  hens  will  lay- 
all  the  time,  give  you  more  eggs  than  you’ve 
ever  had  before.  GLASS-CLOTH  is  the  greatest 
invention  ever  offered  for  poultrymen. 

“I  made  over  $300  more  last  winter  by  using 
GLASS -CLOTH,”  writes  one  Iowan  farmer. 
“Paid  its  cost  ten  times  over,”  writes  another. 


Sunshine,  warmth  and  exercise — these  are 
the  things  that  make  your  hens  lay,  and  these 
are  the  things  a  GLASS-CLOTH  covered 
scratch  shed  will  give  them  all  through  the 
winter.  It  gives  them  June  weather  all  the  time; 
keeps  them  safe,  warm  and  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  day;  protects  them  from  dampness  and 
draughts;  keeps  them  at  their  healthiest  and 
makes  them  lay  more  eggs. 


Lets  Violet  Rays  Through 

Ideal  Sor  scratch  sheds,  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  etc. 


Best  Sor  Baby  Chicks  Too 

They  thrive  amazingly  when  protected  by 
GLASS-CLOTH.  They  get  the  ultra  violet  sun 
rays  and  grow  faster,  healthier  and  feather  out 
into  plump,  frying  size  several  weeks  before  the 
regular  season. 

GLASS-CLOTH  holds  the  warmth,  too,  far 
better  than  Glass,  another  big  advantage  for 
baby  chicks.  Try  it  and  see  how  quickly  they 
grow  under  its  protection.  You’ll  be  amazed. 


Glass  Cloth  Transmits  More 
Violet  Rays 

than  any  other  material  (glass  stops  them.) 
Violet  rays  are  the  vitality  and  health  rays 
thrown  off  by  the  sun  which  your  poultry  needs 
through  the  winter  months.  GLASS-CLOTH 
produces  a  warm,  soft,  even  light,  full  of  violet 
rays  and  much  preferred  by  poultry  to  the  strong 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  come  through  glass. 
Prepaid  Prices:  Single  yard  50c,  3  yds.  $1.25,  10 
yds.  $3.80,  50  yds.  $17.50,  100  yds.  $33.00. 
Similar  quantities  at  same  rate. 

Special  Trial  OSSer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq. 
ft.)  (Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be 
sent  you  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Use  this  for 
scratch  shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing 
porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  for  10  days  and  if 


Enclosing  Porches 

Use  GLASS-CLOTH  to  enclose  your  porch 
for  winter  protection  or  to  build  a  Health  Room 
where  you  can  lounge,  read  or  work  in  comfort 
while  taking  pleasant,  health-producing  violet 
ray  sun  baths.  Especially  valuable  for  treating 
rickets,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 


you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  healthful  and 
agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substitute 
just  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Common  sense  Instructions  “Feeding  for 
Eggs”  with  every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 


TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  53  Bladen,  Nebraska 


Coll  is  Process  Pure 
Dried  Buttermilk 
Becomes  More  Valuable 
Daily 

Below  is  quoted  an  extract  from  an  article 
by  a  well  versed  poultry  expert — its  message 
is  of  prime  importance  to  all  poultry  raisers. 

"Things  have  changed  since  father  was  a 
boy.  We  do  not  take  so  much  for  granted 
now  but  we  investigate  and  find  out  just  what 
effect  certain  foods  have  on  poultry  and  of 
late  years  we  have  learned  that  milk  is  a 
great  food  for  poultry,  old  or  young.  Our 
own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  bowel  trouble  in  chicks  can  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  milk.  We  have 
satisfied  ourselves  on  this  score.  We  also 
believe  that  growing  chicks  make  more  rapid 
growth  when  milk  is  included  in  their  bill-of- 
fare.  As  for  laying  hens  we  like  to  use  milk 
to  increase  production.  We  realize  that  you 
will  begin  to  say  that  it  looks  as  if  milk  was 
a  great  food  and  we  believe  just  that. 

"One  reason  for  this  delay  of  recognition  of 
the  value  of  milk  has  been  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  _  in  its  use.  Milk  may  easily  cause 
digestive  disturbances  unless  the  dishes  are 
kept  sanitary.  With  the  introduction  of  dried 
buttermilk  this  objection  is  overcome  as  the 
dried  milk  is  simply  mixed  with  the  mash. 
P  oultrymen  have  no  excuse  now  for  not 
using  milk.  It  is  so  easy  to  use  that  we 
predict  a  far  greater  use  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  and  if  you  knew  how  greatly  it  was 
being  used  right  now  you  might  be  surprised.” 
— From  The  Poultry  Keeper,  Sept.  1925. 

Write  for  circulars  and  complete  data  on 
buttermilk  feeding. 

Collis  Products  Company 

Dept.  305  CLINTON,  IOWA 

Shipments  made  from  either  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  or  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Extra 
Eggs 

SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 


mg 
Sanitary 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 


,  Keeps  water  at  right 

_  .  ,  . .  .  temperature  day 

Over  Quarter  Million  in  Use  and  night  in  cold, 
eat  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every 
hen-house  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themselves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only  $1.85 
for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 


C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS.  Box605,  SflRflNflC,  MICH, 


the 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 
Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATI  ANS 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  -  B 


O 

E 


A 

T 


PICK 


SCRAPS 


Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Vermont  Stale  Certified 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  Breeders  For  Sale 

Each  bird  carries  the  sealed  legband  certifying  that  she 
comes  up  to  the  high  standard  of  vigor,  size,  type  and 
egg  laying  characteristics  required  by  the  State.  210  at 
*2.  200  late  hatched  pullets  weighing  3  lbs.  from  above 
hens  at  $1.50.  100  non-certifled  breeders  at  $1.00. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
ELM  VIEW  FARM  New  Haven,  Vt. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

100  late  May  hatched  pullets  ®  81.50  each.  Barron 
strain,  healthy  pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  251-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Pll’y  Fm.,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

5-MoV.  Old  W.  Leghorn  Puliets  h.ted-to!1comb-  From 


in  a  month.  Well  developed,  $1.50. 
to  lay,  $2.  LOYKLL  (iOKI)ON 


lay  stock.  Lay 
Older  pullets,  ready 

Esperance,  N.  Y* 


Have  More  Pullets  Than  I  Have  Room  Leghom.^pwi 

hatch.  Will  sell  reas.  NICHOLAS  0.  SACO,  Lake  Grove,  L,  I.,  R.Y. 

thoico  Cockerels,  Black,  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  Pen- 
>  ciled  and  Barred  Rocks.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine.  N.Y. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS  COMBS 

Noted  for  vitality,  size,  true  red  type,  dark,  rich 
color  and  heavy  laying.  Big  husky,  dark  red  cock¬ 
erels  $b  and  S7  50.  Exhibition.  $10.  On  approval.  O. 

O.  D.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  3G  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  nvf  d^»: 

Free  range.  Mrs.  Fred  Benedict,  New  Milford,  Conn.  Bei  445 

ForSaIe-Bi«Ike  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  iyESj».*o 

to  $5  each.  ELI  L.  YODER  Elk  Liek,  Pa. 

70(1  w-  L  PULLETS.  April-May.  From 
*  Maryland  stock.  Free  range.  Never  under 

lights.  W.  C.  HUNTER,  R.  1,  Vineland,  N.  J . 

arron’s  White  Wyandottes  stock  I  imported  direct. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  1978  eggs  N.  Y.  contest  1925. 

BARRED  ROCKS  Cockerels,  same  mating,  $10  u 

II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  NA 


Year-Old  Toulouse  Geese,  $6.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

91,50.  LUCY  HORTON  Hamilton.  N- Y. 


Canaries 


18  German  Rollers— first-class  singers.  Also 
females  for  sale,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

F.  BECK  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


BronzeTurkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Bent*  Freehold,  N. 
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feed 
MINERALS ! 


Recent  experiments  have 
shown  the  importance  of 
feeding  minerals  —  par¬ 
ticularly  LIME  and 
PHOSPHORUS. 

LIME  builds  bone  and 
.  egg  shell.  PHOS¬ 
PHORUS  builds  nerves 
and  is  found  in  the  yolk 
of  the  egg.  You  get  both 
in 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -'Lime  Grit 

Feed  less  high-priced  proteins  and 
less  oyster  shell  and  keep  FOS- 
FOR-US  before  the  birds  at  all 
times.  Made  in  three  sizes — for 
hens,  pullets  and  chicks. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE :  Three  samples 

and  a  booklet.  Send 
today. 


International  Agricultural 
;V0*»Z*m**  .4  Corporation 


Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name 


T  own .  State . 


Odorless  > 
Sanitary  Litter 

Keep  your  laying  houses  dry,  sweet 
and  sanitary  with  American  Peat, 
“The  Litter  Supreme.”  Sprinkle  it 
under  the  brooders  before  putting  in 
the  chicks 

Bedding  for  Horses,  Hogs,  etc. 

American  Peat  is  used  in  leading 
Btables  because  of  its  great  capacity  to 
absorb  moisture  and  odors.  Where  hogs 
are  kept,  it  is  invaluable  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens  and  for  bedding  winter  pigs. 

American  Peat  bedding  practically  costs 
you  nothing  because  of  its  great  value 
as  manure  when  removed. 

100  lb.  Trial  Bag,  $1.60,  f.o.b  plant 

Write  for  free  folders  explaining  uses. 

AMERICAN  PEAT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R 

1 7  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


too  Lbs  . 


American  Peat 

The  Litter  Supreme 


Uniform  Brand  T  &  E 


This  tobacco-base  pre¬ 
paration  is  highly  re¬ 
commended  for  treating 
Round  Worms  In  poultry. 
Its  use  in  the  mash  or 
feed  will  save  you  many 
dollars. 

10  lbs.  $1.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
25  lbs.  $2.50  F.O.B.  Lancaster 
100  lbs.  $4.00  F.O.B.  Lancaster 


Cash  with  order.  Write  for  bulletin. 


F.  *  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  F  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Learn  how  others  do  It!  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

60  to  140  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  OC«  Booklet  "How  the 
Coin  or  Stamps  AUV  HenB  Helped  Run 
Our  Farm”  tree  with  year’s  subscription  at  $1.00; 
8  years,  *2.  Order  today  to  get  bis  current  issue. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dest.  201  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  than  other 
brands.  Makes  large  poultry  profits.  Send  dealer’s 
name  and  $3.50  for  SAMPLE  100- lb.  bag.  “MAKING 
HENS  HAY” — FREE. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


Poultry  Advocate  trial  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  *1  for  1  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  October  23, 
1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Purdue  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  Ind..' .  14  1017 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  12  1032 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  20  1604 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  32  1720 

Long  Meadow  Fin,  Pa .  19  1488 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn .  22  1066 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleinsmith,  Ore .  0  1555 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 5  1440 

Woburn  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  27  1350 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  23  1763 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Me .  14  1471 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  33  1872 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  29  1768 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  10  1513 

The  Ramblers  Fm,  N.  Y .  26  1407 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  21  1214 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  13  1521 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  21  1884 

M.  E.  Bride,  Conn .  12  1335 

Keewaydin  Fm,  Conn .  22  2000 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  23  1469 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  8  1688 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  6  1526 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  0  1192 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo . .  14  1027 

Monstone  Fm,  Mass .  6  778 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  10  1092 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  9  1222 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  12  1412 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass. .  12  1549 

White  Wyandotte  s 

K.  H.  Zwick,  Ohio . . .  22  1199 

A.  B.  Rice,  Neb .  21  1664 

F.  L.  Weiiand,  Ky .  14  1243 

Tom  Barron,  England . . .  31  1533 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  14  1612 

Harvev  V.  Byerly,  Pa . .  9  1482 

S.  R.  Morrell,  Me .  10  1462 

Dependable  Pltry  Yds.,  Mass .  18  1245 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  26  1841 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  21  2004 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . .  4  561 

Carterloa  Fm,  Mo .  36  2002 

L.  P.  LaPalme,  Conn . . .  12  1424 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  29  1686 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  12  1153 

Louis  T.  Ayotte,  Conn .  23  1707 

R.  I.  Reds 

D.  W.  Rich,  Cal .  4  655 

Scott’s  Red  Fm,  Ill .  18  1687 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  17  1893 

Fred  L.  Hoerl,  N.  J .  17  1382 

Cecil  R.  M.  Newbert,  Me .  17  1427 

Alton  E.  Barker,  R.  1 .  0  523 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  32  1954 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  11  1516 

James  F.  Ew’ing,  Vt .  19  1202 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  3  816 

C.  G.  Holland,  Vt .  6  787 

Red  Mount  Fm,  Mass .  7  1646 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 19  1830 

F'rod  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  6  1591 

Fernside  Fm,  Mass .  18  1692 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  5  1677 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  9  1461 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  11  1452 

Robt.  B.  Pnrkhurst,  Mass .  7  1587 

Chns.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  0  1261 

Sunset  Pltry  Fm,  Mass .  10  1477 

Geo.  R  Treadwell,  Mass .  21  1696 

South  Attleboro  Pltry  Pm.  Mass .  5  121  1 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Leonard.  Mass .  15  1087 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  6  1202 

Ed  A.  Oelknct,  Conn .  12  1423 

Snnnyfields  Fm.  Conn . .  17  1248 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  5  1327 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  14  1683 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  20  1536 

Abbot  H.  Smith.  Conn .  25  1169 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  0  1191 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  13  1731 

Payne’s  Giant  Rpds,  Conn .  6  1138 

Donald  T.  Goodenough,  Conn .  16  1275 

Foxon  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  15  1527 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  29  1706 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ore .  35  2394 

Marshall  Fm,  Ala .  23  1637 

Hoffman  Fm,  Texas .  5  1539 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  20  1411 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mo .  35  1728 

Lewis  Fms.  R.  T .  14  1882 

Mountain  Meadow  Fm,  Vt .  31  1980 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  26  1749 

Brummer  &  Frederickson,  Mich .  30  1730 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  0 .  7  1532 

,T.  0.  Patton,  N.  C .  20  2037 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  33  1968 

Roderick  Pltry  Fm,  Me .  7  1414 

Lafayette  Pltry  Fm,  Ind .  12  1573 

Barlow  Leghorn  F'm,  Pa .  8  1843 

White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Pa .  33  1710 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  10  1246 

T-anglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  7  1273 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  1894 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  14  1607 

R.  G.  Bailey,  N.  Y .  22  1376 

LeRov  Wilcox.  N.  Y .  14  1566 

John  Boshler,  Jr..  N.  Y .  6  13«2 

Aerebridge  Fm,  Mass .  23  1604 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  13  1470 

Meadowedee  Fm.  Mass .  30  2300 

Rainh  C.  Dunn.  Mass .  20  1180 

Mount  Hope  Pm,  Mass .  7  1234 

Hohart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  30  2002 

Edgemont  Fm,  Mass .  13  1366 

Robt.  O.  Oobb.  Mass .  23  1309 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  ,T .  10  1277 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J .  18  1536 

Eigenratich  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  10  1492 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm.  N.  J .  14  1773 

Beck  Egg  Fm,  N.  J .  4  1545 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  0  1550 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  26  2005 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  10  1511 

Five  Point  Leghorn  F'm,  N.  J .  16  1917 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  18  1674 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  17  1310 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  5  1205 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 0  810 

Ernest  H.  Scott.  Conn .  '  0  1006 

Small’s  Pltrv  Fm,  Conn .  5  1062 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  5  972 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Conn .  4  1461 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn .  20  1732 

Hilltop  Fm,  Conn .  18  2152 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . 11  1372 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  6  1454 

Win.  N.  Qneal,  Conn .  24  1393 

Wal-Bet  Pltrv  Fm,  Conn.. .  29  1924 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  23  1924 

Chas.  E.  Bntler,  Oonn .  23  I960 

Tom  Barron,  England .  26  1588 


T0tai  . .  2168  210463 


'Weary  Traveler:  “I  want  to  oateh 
the  last  train  to  Tipperary.  How  far  is 
it  'to  the  station?”  Native  Rustic 
“About  a  mile  and  a  half,  sore.  Sure 
ye’ve  got  plenty  of  toime  and  no  need  to 
hurry  at  all  if  ye  run  loike  holy  blazes!” 
— London  Passing  Show. 


PANACE-A 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 


Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on. 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

What  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-Ib.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
for  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’S  fo°D^CFUrJ.TTrU. 

_  _  _  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get| 

I  AV  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO., 
lirt  I  Box  f  6  Milford,  Mass. 


*  ih 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  160  illustrations;  secret  of  erettinff  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Ftrg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicks  for  Early  Broilers 

Weekly  hatches  of  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  Jan.  4th.  All  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

Fe  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery.  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

L.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenboin’s  Hatehery.  349  Main  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 


White  Wyandottes  Cool 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  : 


Special  Prices  Cocks,  HenR, 
Cockerels,  Bullets.  Won  all 
,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  KGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  DMuf £e  Chips* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Pa. 

Bronze  anti  white  Holland  TIIRIf  EYQ 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauqe,  Lonqliland,  N.f  I  U  IHVU  I  O 

For  Sale  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Owen  farm  strain.  Bred  only  from  heavy  layers  of 
superior  shape  and  color.  Fit  for  show  ring.  Will 
sell  entire  flock  of  23  pullets— 3  cockerels — 25  hens 
and  2  cocks  at  85  apiece.  Many  worth  from  $25-$50. 
TIIEO.  deLAPOUTE  Jthinebeck,  New  York 

RAepvsTwD  Leghorn  Pullets 

50  February  hatch  for  breeders  #1.50  ea.  50  May 
hatch  selected  #1.25  each.  50  Jersey  Black  Giant 
Pullets  from  prize  winning  pens  S3. 50  each. 

Dover  Farms  -  Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y. 

cun  Selected  While  lirUC  Wyckoff-Kerris strains,  SI. 50 
3UU  Leqhorn  Yearling  IlCIW  each.  Late  numbers  ;  some 
still  laying.  II.  0.  KOXTON,  It.  I>.  No.  4,  OSWEflO,  V  V. 


Chicks  for  Broilers 


ItAKREH  HOCKS 
AN1>  HE  OH 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Heuibrd,  Oel. 

R  r»r*b-c  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 
DdllcU  IvGLKa  cockerels,  March,  April.  Large 
birds.  Itoc.k  Pullet*  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  hatch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.V. 


FOR  SALE 

IRQ  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

1  U  U  laying  stock.  Price,  <62  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  #4  each.  W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 

We  Purchased  rtom*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
line  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  #5,  #7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back, 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  t. 


For  Sale  MB“h  Turkeys 


Stock. 

Mrs.  H.  Meier  Coxsackie,  N  Y. 


.uiiiimiii 
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I  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  BuUder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
~  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  for  sale  by  — 

f  IDE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiimiiE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  M,any  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  two  automobile 
tires  from  the  Oliver  Tire  and  Rubber 
Works  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  three  equal 
monthly  payment  plan,  and  the  company- 
sent  me  a  12,000-mile  guarantee  with 
each  tire.  I  ran  them  1,500  miles  apiece, 
and  they  were  worn  out.  I  reported  it 
to  the  company  and  they  will  send  me 
more  tires  by  paying  more  money  besides 
finishing  paying  for  the  old  ones.  It 
seems  that  I  ought  to  have  somewhere 
near  my  12,000  miles  'before  I  have  to 
pay  on  new  tires.  Please  advise  what  to 
do.  p.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  higher  cost  of  automobile  tires 
during  the  past  few  months  gives  the 
tire  “gyps”  a  greater  opportunity  to 
fleece  the  automobile  owners.  The  only 
advice  we  can  give  this  subscriber  is  to 
charge  his  loss  up  to  experience  and 
avoid  “gyp”  dealers  offering  bargain  tires 
in  the  future. 


Is  the  Royal  Art  Company, -Leipsie,  O., 
still  another  scheme  to  collect  money  from 
would-be  home  workers?  I  wish  there 
were  some  reliable  companies  where  I 
could  get  home  work.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

Royal  Art  Co.’s  offer  to  furnish  home 
embroidery  work  is  another  of  the 
schemes  to  get  a  dollar  for  an  outfit  from 
women  who  are  anxious  to  earn  money 
to  help  out  on  family  expenses.  There 
are  more  of  these  petty  frauds  going 
through  the  mails  than  ever  before  in 
our  recollection. 

I  have  before  me  your  issue  of  October 
3  wherein  you  have  stated  :  “Dr.  French 
is  reported  to  be  a  veterinarian  coming 
from  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  buying  a  farm 
at  Whitesville  last  Spring.”  That  “Dr.” 
French  moved  from  Toms  River  to 
Whitesville  is  true,  but  as  the  publicity 
given  him  through  your  columns  has,  I 
believe,  done  neither  of  these  places  any 
good,  I  feel  that  a  word  of  explanation 
will  do  no  harm.  Early  last  Spring  Dr. 
French  obtained  an  option  on  a  farm  of 
large  acreage  in  Toms  River  district.  He 
was  given  immediate  possession  of  the 
place,  including  the  poultry,  and  started 
business  here  under  the  name  of  French 
Farms.  Why  he  did  not  exercise  the 
rights  of  his  option  and  remain  in  Toms 
River  is  irrelevant.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  remained  on  the  farm  and  in 
Toms  River  district  less  than  two  months. 
Therefore  linking  the  name  of  Toms 
River  and  that  of  Whitesville  with  ap¬ 
parent  crooked  deals,  frankly  gets  under 
the  skin  of  one  who  has  the  welfare  of 
these  two  places  at  heart.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  future  Toms  River  may  be 
open  to  criticisms  of  this  nature.  In 
rapidly  growing  sections  it  is  only  natural 
that  this  type  will  come  in  as  well  as  the 
more  desirable  class.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  date,  we  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  number  of  enterprising, 
square-dealing  poultrymen  who  have  set¬ 
tled  in  this  locality.  I  may  be  a  little 
thin-skinned,  but  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  my  town,  brightest  hopes  tor 
its  future.  I  know,  too,  that  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk”  meant  in  no  way  to  censor 
Toms  River,  but  fear  it  may  be  construed 
as  such. 

With  best  wishes  for  Publisher’s  Desk, 
which  I  believe  is  doing  a  world  of  good, 
I  am,  Very  truly  yours,  B.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  of  course,  no  reflection  on  Toms 
River  or  Whitesville,  N.  J.,  or  the  many 
good  poultry  breeders  located  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  that  one  “poultry  gyp,”  Dr.  W. 
French,  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Rocust  Hill  Farms,  is  operating  m  the 
vicinity.  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  no  intention 
of  injuring  the  locality  or  the  good  poul¬ 
try  in  the  section,  but  merely  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  warn  our  readers  against  send¬ 
ing  orders  or  remittances  to  the  Locust 
Hill  Farms  or  Dr.  French.  The  com¬ 
munity  that  has  no  more  than  one  un¬ 
desirable  citizen  in  its  midst  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and  we  commend  the  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  and  local  pride  evidenced  in 
the  letter  of  our  subscriber  B.  N. 

I  sent  several  knotted  bedspreads  to 
the  International  Exchange,  700  Ninth 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1922. 
Mrs.  Manuel  W.  Reyers  was  manager  of 
that  exchange.  She  sold  some  of  the 
spreads  but  closed  out  her  business  at 
Washington  and  went  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
231  Garside  St.  Mrs.  Reyers  took  two 
of  my  spreads  with  her  and  said  she 


would  sell  them  for  me  there  and  send 
me  the  pay  for  same,  but  she  has  not 
done  that.  I  told  her  to  return  them  to 
me  and  she  has  not  returned  them  yet, 
nor  paid  for  them.  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  collect  this  for  me  if  you  can. 
She  owes  me  $30  for  the  two  bedspreads. 

Maryland.  m.  c. 

The  above  record  is  given  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  our  readers.  There  are 
many  complaints  coming  to  us  similar 
to  this.  Goods  that  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  and  time  to  make 
are  sent  for  sale,  but  no  returns  are 
.  made.  We  followed  Mrs.  Reyers  to  four 
addresses  in  Newark,  but  she  has  now 
disappeared,  and  we  are  unable  to  get 
an  adjustment  for  our  subscriber,  and 
issue  this  word  of  warning  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others  who  may  be  approached  by 
her  from  some  other  address  or  some 
similar  proposition.  It  is  wiser  to  look 
rip  the  records  and  standing  of  these  ex¬ 
changes  and  save  a  loss  of  this  kind. 
There  are  responsible  exchanges  but  it 
will  pay  to  look  up  the  records  before 
sending  goods  to  them. 


I  wrote  you  with  regard  to  the  - - 

company,  and  a  razor  I  had  sent  to  them 
for.  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  they 
sent  the  razor  at  once.  From  time  of 
ordering  to  time  of  receiving  it  just 
lacked  one  day  of  being  three  months.  I 
think  I  did  right  to  let  you  know  that  I 
thought  they  were  trifling  with  me.  At 
least  your  letter  brought  the  goods  quick¬ 
ly,  and  mine  did  not.  I  am  a  subscriber 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  reader  of  your 
paper  for  more  than  50  years ;  this  is 
the  second  time  I  have  used  it  in  this 
way,  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your 
help.  T.  H.  g. 

Nebraska. 

We  wrote  to  the  concern,  and  they 
promptly  sent  the  razor.  Their  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  one  originally  sexit  had 
been  lost  in  the  mail,  but  they  make  no 
report  as  to  why  they  did  not  respond  to 
the  letters  of  inquiry  from  the  subscriber. 
A  lapse  of  three  months  without  reply  to 
letters  is  long  enough  to  make  any  per¬ 
son  consider  his  mony  lost,  and  business 
houses  should  realize  the  importance  of 
replying  to  such  letters  of  inquiry.  We 
hope  T.  H.  G.  will  have  no  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  but  we  are  here  to  serve  him 
or  any  of  our  other  readers  who  may 
need  help.  We  welcome  all  readers,  but 
feel  a  special  pride  in  one  who  has  been 
with  us  50  years. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  24. — The  silver  black  j 
fox  farm  of  Frank  H.  Gordon.  Inc.,  hav-  , 
ing  purchase  contracts  with  about  3,000 
persons  throughout  the  country,  became 
the  subject  of  court  proceedings  here  to¬ 
day. 

Frank  II.  Gordon,  the  manager,  filed  a 
petition  for  a  temporary  receiver,  stating 
that  the  company  was  insolvent  but  must 
not  be  hampered  by  litigation  costs  and 
attachments. 

Gordon  told  reporters  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  system  of  distribution  of  foxes  had 
become  unworkable,  but  that  the  firm 
could  handle  its  business  on  a  pelt  basis. 
— ‘Daily  Press. 

These  plausible  fox  schemes  invariably 
spell  trouble  and  disappointment  for  those 
investing  in  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
project  there  are  3,000  people  sadder 
and  wiser. 


Note  your  old  friend  the  Alexander 
County  Nurseries,  McClure,  Ill.,  as  you 
say  Bradley’s  backyard  almost,  and  now 
look  who  they  are  lined  up  with.  Note 
the  Dept.  E.  J.  R.  99,  stung  99  times  out 
of  a  100.  H.  v.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

The  old  adage,  “Judge  a  man  by  the 
company  he  keeps,”  applies  in  this  case. 
In  the  same  envelope  this  subscriber  re¬ 
ceived  post  card  advertisements  of  Alex¬ 
ander  County  Nurseries,  McClure.  Ill., 
and  E.  J.  Reefer,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Alexander  County  Nurseries  is  only  an¬ 
other  name  .'for  the  notorious  Bradley 
Bros.  It  is  a  case  of  “Birds  of  a  feath¬ 
er,”  etc. 

I  have  just  received  literature  from 
Fuller  the  Land  Man  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
who  wants  to  sell  my  farm  for  2  per  cent 
commission,  but  he  wants  $5  advance  fee. 
Will  you  find  out  if  he  is  reliable? 

New  York.  g.  w. 

The  Wichita  land  man  has  just  about 
as  much  intention  of  selling  this  New 
York  farmer’s  property  as  the  man  in 
the  moon.  All  he  is  interested  in  is  to 
get  the  $5. 


The 

McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Is  Supreme  in 
the  Spreader 
Field — for  Very 
Good  Reasons 


Study  These  5  Features 

—They  Save  Time,  Lighten  Draft,  and 
Add  Years  to  the  Life  of  the  Spreader! 

PATENTED  Wide-Spread  Spiral— An  all-important  feature,  in 
which  the  metal  is  cut  and  shaped  scientifically  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  spiral  that  increases  in  diameter  from  the  center  to  the  ends. 
Spreads  manure  uniformly  and  over  a  wide  area.  No  running  over 
freshly  spead  manure  on  succeeding  trips. 

a  PATENTED  Auto-Steer  Front  Truck — A  combination  of  the 
short-turning  features  of  the  auto-steer  and  the  patented  oscillat¬ 
ing  construction  of  the  front  frame  and  axle.  Perfect  three-point  sus¬ 
pension.  No  pole  whipping  or  excess  neck  weight. 


3  PATENTED  Double  Ratchet  Drive  —  An  exclusive,  patented 
operating  mechanism  regulates  the  distance  traveled  by  the  ratchet 
wheel,  which  in  turn  governs  the  speed  of  the  apron  and  the  volume 
of  manure  spread. 


4  PATENTED  Spring  Chain  Tightener— Automatic  in  action.  Takes 
up  all  slack,  whether  the  chain  is  on  or  off  large  sprocket. 

5  PATENTED  Drive  Control — Raises  or  lowers  chain  from  sprocket. 

In  operation  it  either  clears  the  links  from  all  of  the  sprocket  teeth 
at  once  or,  when  the  chain  is  lowered,  engages  all  of  the  links  at  once . 


Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show  you  this 
efficient  spreader,  or  write  direct  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Are.  Chicago,  III. 


McCormick-  Deering 

Manure  Spreaders 


LIMESTONE 

YOU  NEED  LIME 

to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon' 
ates,  is  furnace'dried  and  non'caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  ioodb.  bags. 

Send  for  the  new  Solvay 
-a  __  booklet  on  lime — it’s  free! 


7~ 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


i>>vVW 


LOCAL 

DEALERS 


When  you  s write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Deyendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
\Ye  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idek  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 


School  Meeting 

We  have  just  had  our  annual  school 
meeting  and  have  several  questions  left 
in  doubt.  A  new  trustee  was  elected  and 
when  he  called  for  a  voice  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  voters  as  to  their  wishes  in 
regard  to  spending  money  for  necessary 
repairs  and  expenses  not  one  voted  to 
give  him  right  to  do  so,  60  voters.  I  had 
always  supposed  he  had  the  authority 
anyway,  but  the  voters  seem  to  think 
nature  will  take  care  of  the  school  prop¬ 
erty.  Another  question  came  tip  in  re¬ 
gard  to  notifying  voters  of  a  special 
meeting.  The  opinion  was  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  notification  to  each  voter  was  the 
only  legal  way.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  could  be  voted  at  a  regular  meeting  to 
call  a  special  meeting  by  posting  notice 
in  same  manner  as  for  a  regular  meeting. 
Our  district  is  peculiar  in  that  a  large 
number  of  voters  do  not  go  through  the 
■section  where  notices  are  posted,  and 
thus  are  dependent  on  some  one  else  to 
pass  the  word  along  and,  of  course,  they 
do  not  tell  anyone  who  thinks  different 
than  they  do.  I  believe  a  large  number 
of  our  laws  are  hold-overs  from  the  days 
of  the  early  settlers  when  nearly  every¬ 
one  must  use  the  same  path  through  the 
forest  and  thus  .see  any  posted  notices. 
Aside  from  the  legal  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  claim  that  every  voter  is  entitled 
to  a  notice  of  any  regular  or  special  meet¬ 
ing  as  it  is  possible  now  to  get  a  number 
of  non-taxpaying  voters  together  and  vote 
to  bond  the  district.  In  other  words  it 
is  not  legal  to  notify  by  postal  card  or 
telephone  but  it  is  legal  to  post  a  notice 
on  a  storo  whorG  a  small  number  of  tax- 
payers  are  likely  to  see  it.  It  is  v^’y 
easy  under  these  conditions  to  get  the 
gang  together,”  post  a  notice  of  a  special 
meeting  and  put  over  anything  thev  wish 
as  nearly  all  will  be  of  the  opinion  of 
the  one  who  influenced  the  trustee  to  call 
the  meeting.  Can  a  non-voter  hold  a  dis¬ 
trict  office?  I  know  where  there  is  a 
clerk  in  a  large  district  but  he  has  no 
property  or  children  in  school.  H.  P.  R. 

New  York. 

The  trustee  of  a  common  school  dis¬ 
trict  cannot  lawfully  expend  more  than 
$50  in  any  one  year  for  the  repair  of 
school  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  unless 
authorized  to  expend  a  larger  amount  by 
a  vote  of  the  district.  But  should  the 
local  school  patrons  refuse  to  provide  for 
necessary  repairs  and  equipment,  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  may  or¬ 
der  the  trustee  to  proceed  with  such  im¬ 
provements  that  do  not  cost  more  than 
$200  for  buildings  and  $100  for  furniture 
in  any  one  year. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  a  district 
may  pass  a  resolution  prescribing  its  own 
mode  of  calling  a  special  meeting.  If  this 
has  not  been  done  it  will  be  legal  for  the 
trustee  to  call  a  special  meeting  at  any 
time,  provided  he  causes  a  notice  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  be  served 
on  each  inhabitant  qualified  to  vote,  at 
least  six  days  before  the  meeting. 

Every  school  district  officer  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  must  be  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  district. 


Installing  Heaters 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  that  would 
absolutely  compel  the  one-room  rural 
schools  to  install  heaters  (at  an  expense 
of  $100  or  more)?  The  superintendent 
of  schools  insists  that  the  district  buy 
and  install  the  heaters  when  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary  to  do  so.  G.  C.  W. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  York  State 
that  gives  any  one  authority  to  compel  a 
school  district  to  install  a  particular  kind 
of  heating  plant.  The  district  superin¬ 
tendent  is  required  by  law  to  counsel  and 
advise  with  the  school  district  officers  in 
relation  to  the  repair,  construction,  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating  and  lighting  of  school- 
houses.  But  should  the  local  district  of¬ 
ficials  neglect  to  provide  for  such  repairs 
and  improvements  as  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  deems  necessary  for  the  health 
or  comfort  of  the  pupils,  he  shall  have 
power : 

1.  To  direct  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  to  make  any  repairs  to  school 
buildings  at  a  cost  which  shall  not  exceed 
$200  in  any  one  year. 

2.  To  direct  that  schools  be  adequately 
supplied  with  furniture  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $100  in  any  one  year. 

3.  To  direct  the  trustees  to  abate  any 
nuisance  in  or  on  the  school  grounds.  _ 

4.  To  condemn  any  schoolhouse  which 
he  considers  wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not 
worth  repairing,  thereby  causing  a  new 
school  to  be  built. 

Of  course  the  district  superintendent 
has  authority  to  order  the  consolidation 
of  your  school  district  at  any  time. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  milking  machine  used ;  year 
around  job  for  right  man;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7698,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  for  general  farm  work ;  must  be  dry -hand 
milker;  w'ages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER — Farmer  to  have  charge  of  150- 
acre  place  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  mod¬ 
ern  house  with  all  Improvements;  wife  to  cook 
week-ends  for  single  owner;  state  nationality, 
religion,  age  of  self  and  wife,  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  positions  held  year  by  year  with  owners’ 
names  and  kind  of  work  done  for  each;  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  and  experience;  salary  de¬ 
sired;  position  vacant  about  last  of  year;  ap¬ 
plicants  answering  fully  will  be  first  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean,  willing,  married  man,  small 
family,  for  general  dairy  work;  must  be 
capable  and  permanent;  have  modern  electrib 
dairy  equipment;  in  Shenandoah  Valley  In  West 
Virginia;  wages  reasonable,  with  house,  garden 
and  wood;  write  particulars  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter.  I.  D.  VAN  METRE,  Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  three 
in  family;  all  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
7756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE,  experienced  young  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  poultryman;  must  be  handy  with  tools 
and  a  willing  worker;  $60  and  board;  references 
required.  EZRA  SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

INEXPERIENCED,  willing  worker  for  large 
modern  poultry  plant;  chance  for  advancement 
to  right  person;  wages  to  start  $45  and  board; 
references  required.  EZRA  SMITH,  West 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  partner,  large  estab¬ 
lished  Leghorn  plant;  experience  and  ability 
more  essential  than  money.  P.  0.  BOX  292, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  on  farm;  prefer  good  milker 
and  some  experience  with  tractor.  Address 
BOX  82,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — An  experienced  white  girl  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  general  housework;  family  of  four 
adults;  modern  house  with  maid’s  bath;  ref¬ 
erence  required;  for  particulars  write  to  20 
GREEN  VILLAGE  RD.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  250-acre  dairy  farm 
on  shares  or  by  the  month;  April  1.  J.  C. 
DREW,  R.  D.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm,  east 
end  of  Long  Island;  must  be  good  milker  and 
know  general  farm  work;  w'ages  $75  per  month, 
good  room  and  board;  position  open  any  time. 
ADVERTISER  7767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — High-grade  man,  preferably  with 
managing  ability,  on  small  farm,  less  than 
25  acres  to  till;  if  married,  employment  also 
for  wife  with  additional  pay;  but  lack  accommo¬ 
dations  for  children;  wages,  all  Winter  same  as 
in  Summer;  liberal  to  right  person  or  persons. 
Address  BOX  1,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rock  Hall,  Md. 

RELIABLE  white  woman  as  cook,  private  fami¬ 
ly;  have  waitress;  references  required.  BOX 
999,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farmer,  $60  month  and  privileges; 

state  qualifications.  F.  KENT,  235  Chestnut 
St.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  store 
in  Orange  County;  must  be  handy,  good  sales¬ 
man,  congenial  and  drive  Ford;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7774, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Strong,  capable,  refined  young  wo¬ 
man  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years  to 
supervise  children  and  do  their  mending:  $35  per 
month  with  living:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  MYSTIC  ORAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF,  Mystic,  Conn. 

WANTED — Capable  working  foreman,  over  40, 
on  dairy  farm;  must  understand  cows,  handle 
help;  good  character;  $85  per  month,  house, 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  7779,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  " 

USEFUL  man,  chores,  cord  wood;  state  lowest 
wages;  Winter.  VETTER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 

IF  YOU  are  farm  raised,  experienced  in  dairy 
farming,  single,  and  would  like  to  farm  in 
connection  with  a  school  interested  in  bettering 
condition  of  the  workers,  we  can  offer  you  a 
position  at  $60  per  month  and  all  expenses,  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  intelligent  enough  to  qualify  as  a 
congenial  member  of  the  faculty  group.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced;  steady 
position,  modern  equipment;  $60  month  and 
board;  send  references.  BOX  294,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AT  ONCE,  experienced  farmer,  married;  chick¬ 
ens,  cows,  garden;  excellent  cottage,  fine 
neighborhood;  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  state 
experience,  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7780, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  15  years  experience; 

capable  manager,  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7763,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  year  at  present  place,  want 
change,  test  milk,  good  calf  raiser  and  feeder; 
reference;  state  wages  and  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  with  child  of  three  would  like 
position  in  country  as  housekeeper;  prefer 
good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  7708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Working  head  herdsman 
open  for  engagement  after  November  15;  have 
years  of  experience  in  handling  registered  stock; 
have  made  good,  have  references  that  will  con¬ 
vince;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  14  years’  experience  all 
branches  of  work:  references.  ADVERTISER 
7769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife  desires  position  to  run 
plant  of  about  2,000  layers  or  take  charge 
of'  small  place,  poultry,  garden  and  two  or 
three  cows;  furnished  house  required;  please 
state  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 

7770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
first-class  poultryman;  wife,  housework;  con¬ 
sider  furnished  house  to  board  farm  help;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  7771,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  married,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  life  experience  on  ‘fruit  farm,  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability,  can  handle  men,  good  results 
present  position;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  woman,  housekeeping  preferred  or 
anything-  son  17,  light  outside  work;  best 
references;  country  home,  good  wages,  healthy. 
NELLIE  TALMAGE,  care  Stanley,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  estate 
or  farm;  life  experience  in  farming,  crops,  cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry;  can  drive  any  make  of  car  and 
tractor,  also  repair  same  and  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  state  wages  in  first  letter,  will  send  best 
of'  reference  in  return.  J.  E.  YORDON,  Supt., 
Locust  Lodge  Farm,  Beruus  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Position  by  a  reliable  couple  for  in¬ 
stitutional  work  or  caretakers  of  an  estate; 
wide  experience  with  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position,  truck  or  tractor  driver; 

good  mechanic;  references  furnished.  WAL¬ 
TER  YOUNG,  Summit,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  gentleman’s  estate, 
thoroughly  familiar  in  all  branches;  English 
born,  age  45,  seven  years  with  present  employ¬ 
er,  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  7776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PREFERABLY  fruit  farm;  experienced  young 
man,  24;  college  training  and  several  years’ 
experience  pomology,  tree  surgery,  farming. 
472  FRANKLIN  AVE.,  Care  Zittel,  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  T. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — Splendid  115-aere  Orange 
County  farm,  new  buildings  with  improve¬ 
ments.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Fine  truck  farm,  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  on  shares;  day  work  furnished  in  addi¬ 
tion;  all  equipment  furnished  if  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7724,  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home,  seven-room  house, 
completely  modern,  two  acres  fruit;  $7,500, 
easy  terms.  Signed  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  farm; 

fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  20-acre  meadow,  100  fruit  trees; 
handy  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  5  miles  to 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  $3,000  cash  required;  no  agents 
ADVERTISER  7754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 107-acre  farm  in  Maryland,  good 
land  and  good  location;  price  $6,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  home  and  small  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  near  churches,  school,  station;  10  rooms, 
fruit,  shade,  healthy;  suitable  poultry,  bees, 
dairy;  estate  bargain.  DUGGAR,  Auburn,  Ala. 

SOUTH  Delaware  riverside  village  farm;  money¬ 
maker;  price  $2,000,  cash  $500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Profitable  running  poultry  farm,  38 
'  acres,  fully  equipped,  1,000  layers,  all-year 
beautiful  climate,  near  best  markets;  owner  will 
teach  you  how;  $6,000,  terms.  CIIAS.  QUAST, 
Snow  Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

ULSTER  County  estate  auction  sale  November 
17,  315  acre3,  large  colonial  dwelling,  original 
usage  a  fort;  tenant  house,  12  farm  buildings, 
5,000  cords  of  wood,  oak  timber,  spring  trout 
streams,  natural  golf  course  acreage;  ideal  farm; 
hunting  preserve,  country  elub  or  Summer  camp; 
80  per  cent  can  remain  on  mortgage;  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss  this  sale;  circular  upon  request. 
DR.  D.  W.  RORER,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

FOR  trade  my  255-acre,  22-cow  dairy  for  small¬ 
er  farm;  full  particulars.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Machias  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm  in  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
called  the  world’s  Winter  garden;  raise  three 
crops  per  year,  citrus  fruits.  Write  F.  W. 
STAUFFER,  R.  2,  San  Benito,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — 3-acre  poultry  farm,  half  mile 
from  station,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  good  6- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  barn,  garage, 
3,600-egg  incubator  and  bouse,  5  brooders,  6 
chicken,  15  colony  houses;  700  chickens;  all 
equipment;  business  done  on  premises;  $5,000 
cash,  balance  mortgage,  easy  pavments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAJjE — 177-acre  farm,  macadam  road,  tim¬ 
ber,  sugar  maples,  best  water,  fish  pond, 
woven  wire  fenced,  deep  soil,  extra  good  heart; 
good  horses,  registered  Guernseys  and  goats, 
purebred  sheep,  650  Leghorns;  new  barn,  16- 
room  house;  pleasantly  located;  full  set  tools; 
electric  lights;  $10,000,  half  cash.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale  or  partner,  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm:  6V(  acres  in  the  best  part  of  Vine- 
land.  SAMUEL  HART,  Owner,  Maple  Ave., 
Vineland,  N,  J. 

BUNGALOW  sites,  two  fields,  35  and  24  acres, 
fronting  on  Raritan  River,  high  ground,  wood¬ 
ed  banks,  brook,  small  woodland,  15  minutes  to 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Station,  50  miles 
New  York.  A.  R.  BUCK  WALTER,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SADE — 411-aere  farm,  grand  timber,  good 
land  suitable  for  cotton,  tobacco,  all  grains. 
J.  P.  FISHER.  Hebron,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Meat  market,  only  one  in  town. 
ADVERTISER  7777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  94  acres, 
Central  New  York,  highly  developed,  excel¬ 
lent  buildings,  fully  equipped,  keeps  20  cows, 
1,200  bens;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
poultry;  write  for  full  details.  L.  D.  TAL¬ 
BOT,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  dairy  farm  for  sale,  100  acres,  room 
for  1,000  chickens,  stock,  crops.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
$4  and  $3,  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  JA  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


sweet  breath  of  the  Arlirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2Vi  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  quarts,  or 
four  sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Bendenton  brand,  best  in  the  land;  6- 
1b.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10.  BENJ. 
DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1  postpaid: 

60  lbs.  here,  $6.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT, 
Wilawana,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover, 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAV  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  hundred  tons  fine  hay. 
STRONGHEART  FARM,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  390  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  in  good  condition;  slightly  used;  guar¬ 
anteed  hatchers.  JAS.  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey  In  60-lb.  cans, 
$7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  comb  honey  No.  1  white 
$5;  amber,  buckwheat,  $4.50;  24  sections  to 
case;  f.o.b.  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT.  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Fordson  tractor.  OTTER,  2467 
Palmetto  St.,  Ridgewood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.0 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones 
here,  clover,  $7.75;  buckwheat,  $0. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


5;  buek- 
;  60  lbs. 

nENRY 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone,  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted. 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  special  until  December  1  :  dark 
buckwheat  extracted,  60-lb.  can  $5.50;  two, 
$10.50  f.o.b.  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Two  Electro-hatch  incubators,  600- 
egg  capacity  each,  in  separate  compartments 
of  150-egg  each;  one  new,  never  been  out  of 
crate;  one  used  one  season;  must  be  sold  by  De¬ 
cember  1  to  highest  offer  on  account  of  illness. 
ALBERT  E.  HEGEL,  7  Chisolm  Rd.,  IVinches- 
ter,  Mass. 


FOR  SALF — 100  tons  of  Alfalfa.  0.  M.  GIBBS. 
320  West  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  ease,  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  swarms  Italian  bees. 
GEORGE  BOLSTER,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  given  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CIIAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP — Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre-  ' 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  posts,  carloads,  1,200  at  ldc,  f.o.b. 

here;  7 Vi  ft.  long,  cut  year.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  modern  Mammoth  incubator.  100 
WATER  ST.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


BLACK  walnuts,  six  pounds  for  one  dollar,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  jellies,  Concord  and  Catawba 
grapes,  eight-ounce  glass.  35e  not  prepaid. 
MRS.  H.  ORAGER,  Fredonta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  S2  post¬ 
paid;  chunk  comb  honey,  7  lbs.,  $1.30;  14  lbs., 
$2.40  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  400-lb.  fly  wheel  for  No.  1  or 
2  American  saw  mill;  cost  $56;  will  sell  for 
$20.  C.  W.  HADLEY,  Blackstone,  Mass. 


INCUBATOR  for  sale— My  4,800  Candee  1921 
model,  9  extra  trays,  thermometers  complete, 
practically  good  as  new.  H.  R.  FINNEY,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Letz-Dixie  180  or  244  feed  grinding 
mill;  state  condition  and  price  in  first  letter. 
CHESTER  W.  HADLEY,  Blackstone,  Mass. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Three  steam  engines,  (1)  Frick 
traction  150  lbs.  W.  P. ;  11)  30  h.  p.  sta. :  11) 
15  h.  p.  sta.  CLARE  DeWITT,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  free  home  for  a  bright  eight-year- 
old  boy  who  loves  the  country;  full  informa¬ 
tion  exchanged.  Apply  ROOM  710,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Gas  Stoves  Only 


Good  Housekeeping 
a  Institute 


"ousEmc  ^ 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

MR.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  am  interested^ 

in _ ranges, _ heating  stoves, 1 gas  stoves, ,oil  stoves, — _ 

furnaces, _ kitchen  cabinets,  vacuum  cleaners,  bed  davenports, 

cedar  chests.  (Check  article  in  which  you  are  interested.) 

Name - 


Address- 


-State 


“I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 
$1,000,000  this  year.  I  invite 
you  to  share  in  this  great 
saving.  My  new  book, 
just  out,  tells  you 
all  about  it.” 


W.  S-  DEWING 

President 

Here  is  Our 
Policy 

30  Day s  T rial 
560,000  Customers 

24  Hour  Shipments 

25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  days  Approval  Test 
Sate  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else — QUALITY 


Make  a  Triple 
Saving 
on  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace! 


1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself. 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month. 

3  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalama¬ 
zoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  FREE  trial 
in  your  own  home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace  is  like  until  they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself. 
Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  tacts. 


This  Book 

Beats  20 
Big  Stores 

Save  i/3  to  1/2  at 
Factory  Prices 


All  Kalamazoo  Gas  Stoves,  Combina¬ 
tion  Ranges  and  coal  and  wood 
Ranges  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


.  _ •  X'  „  l.  _ 


You  can’t  get  the  quality  the  variety  or  the 
value  in  twenty  big  stores  in  twenty  cities 
that  you  will  find  in  this  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  catalog.  560,000  satisfied  Kalama¬ 
zoo  customers  will  tell  you  that. 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

This  catalog  is  the  guide  book  of  the 
stove  and  furnace  industry.  Every 
home  should  have  it.  Don’t  under 
any  circumstances  buy  a  stove, 
range  or  furnace  anywhere  un¬ 
til  you  consult  it.  Over  200 
i  styles  and  sizes — all  of  the 
finest  quality,  all  at  rock- 
bottom  factory  prices. 

New  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges 

_  Here  in  this  book,  fully  illustrated 

”  with  many  color  pages,  are  heating 
stoves ;  gas  stoves ;  coal  and  wood  ranges  in 
ir-  black,  nickel,  delft  blue,  and  pearl-gray  porcelain 

enamel;  furnaces — both  pipe  and  one  register  type;  oil 
stoves  and  household  goods.  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  of  lasting  beauty.  Our  sales  on  these  ranges  increased 
300%  last  year.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Here,  too,  are  new  ideas,  new 
features,  new  improvements,  new  labor  saving  advantages. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 30  Days  FREE  Trial 

It  explains  our  generous  credit  terms — some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $•* 
monthly.  It  tells  about  our  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your  home  and  360 
days  approval  test.  It  states  our  $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee — the 
strongest  ever  written.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  all  freight  charges.  It  also  tells 
how  we  give  you  24-hour  shipping  service.  With  this  catalog  we  send 
you  names  of  Kalamazoo  users  in  your  locality.  Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality  ! 


Thousands  of  users  have  put  up  their  furnaces 
themselves  in  a  few  hours  time. 

You  can,  too. 


Gentlemen: 

Received  our  Emperor  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  perfect  condition.  Certain¬ 
ly  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  good  heater.  Also  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stove  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
sure  we  saved  $50  or  $75  by  send¬ 
ing  to  Kalamazoo. 

Thanking  you  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  as  it  arrived  here  in  less 

than  a  week. 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Ronnberg. 


Union,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

T  h  e  furnace 
we  bought  m 
works  fine.  The  % 
coldest  days  I 
have  it  82  in 
the  house  when  it 
is  10  b  e  1  o  w  out¬ 
side,  and  w  e  do 
t  ii  i  s  on  coal  at 
$5.40  a  ton.  I.ast 
winter  all  we  burn¬ 
ed  was  6  tons  in  a 
big  8-room  house. 

T  h  e  amount  w  e 
save  in  the  price 
of  coal  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few 
years.  W  e  saved 
better  than  $100 
by  buying  a  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO. 

Yours  truly. 

Wesley  J.  Hanns, 

R.  D.  No.  2. 


Combination 
Ranges 

$CQ80 

Furnaces^ 


360,000  Pleased  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You  for  25  years.  You  have  seen 
our  advertisements  before.  Hut  have  you  ever  answered  one?  If  you 
haven’t  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  save  money 
on  the  same  plan  that  560,000  Kalamazoo  customers  know  is  right! 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

We  confidently  and  sincerely  believe  that  you  cannot  buy  better  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  those  made  by  Kalamazoo.  Remember :  we 
are  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company  in  the  world  selling 
direct  from  factory  to  family.  We  save  you  ]/$  to  Yz 
because  we  cut  straight  through  expensive  selling 
methods,  giving  you  the  lowest  factory  price.  We  buy 
raw  materials 
in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  We  build  in  y  mate.  *  t _ ■>  ■  fg  ^ 

large  quantities. 

We  sell  In  large 
quantities.  Isn’t  it 
reasonable  then 
that  you  can  buy 
better  quality  at 
lower  prices  from 
a  factory  whose 
whole  inter¬ 
est  is  in 
making  only 
stoves, 
ranges  and 
furnaces  than 
you  can  any¬ 
where  else  ?  Just 
get  the  latest  Kal¬ 
amazoo  prices  and 
Compare  them  with 
others.  Compare  the 
quality,  the  beauty, 
the  weight,  the  size. 

Heating 
Stoves 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
16J  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mfrs. 


A 
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Temporary  Storage  for  Pumpkin  Pie  Timber 


I  Do  All  Kinds  of  Work 

With  My  Fordson” 

Roy  Buttry  of  Armington,  Ill.  makes  the  Business 
of  Farming  profitable  by  keeping  his  Fordson 
busy  the  year  round.  Read  what  he  says: — 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
Fenders  and  Pulley  Extra 


Every  Farmer  Needs 
a  Fordson 

"There  is  work  for  the  Fordson  every 
month  in  the  year.  Get  your  Ford¬ 
son  now  and  make  the  lean  months 
pay  a  profit. 

Any  Authorized  Ford  Dealer  can 
advise  you  regarding  finance  plans, 
enabling  you  to  pay  for  your  Ford¬ 
son  over  a  period  of  two  years  if 
necessary. 


I  HAVE  a  Fordson  which  I  bought  last  spring.  I 
sowed  80  acres  of  wheat  with  it  and  never  had  a 
horse  in  the  field.  I  do  all  kinds  of  work  with  it. 

“I  dumped  3000  bushels  of  corn  with  a  cup  dump 
and  never  choked  up  a  time  or  broke  a  link  in  it.  I 
hung  a  beef  that  weighed  800  pounds.  I  threw  a 
rope  over  the  limb  of  a  tree  and  drew  it  up  with  the 
Fordson. 

“I  ground  feed  for  12  cows.  I  sawed  about  40  to  50 
loads  of  wood.  I  pulled  the  manure  spreader  with  it. 
I  stretched  120  rods  of  woven  wire  with  it  and  also 
my  barbed  wire  after  the  sleet  came.  I  moved  a  shop 
12x14  feet,  a  chicken  house,  10x16  feet.  When  it  got 
so  slick  my  horses  could  not  stand  up  I  hauled  two 
loads  of  wood  with  it. 

“I  drag  the  roads,  both  snow  and  dirt  and  have 
pulled  cars  out  of  the  mud  and  ditches  both  day  and 
night.  My  pump  engine  got  so  it  wouldn’t  start 
so  I  just  started  the  Fordson  and  put  a  belt  on  both 
and  it  had  to  go.  The  road  got  so  rough  I  could  not 
do  any  good  dragging  it,  so  I  used  the  disc  harrow 
first  and  then  dragged  to  put  it  in  good  shape. 

“  I  also  hauled  logs  to  the  saw  mill  one  day,  dragging 
them  on  the  ground.  I  hauled  two  logs  and  put  them 
across  a  creek  and  made  a  good  water  gate. 

“I  have  done  all  this  work  and  more  with  my  Ford¬ 
son  and  have  never  had  a  spark  plug  out.  It  always 
starts  easy.  I  would  not  take  what  I  gave  for  my 
Fordson  today  and  I  have  used  it  a  year.” 


•P*> 
t >? 


See  The  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
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The  Other  Side  of  Consolidated  Schools 


HAVE  been  following  with  great  in¬ 
terest  the  letters  and  editorials  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  relative  to  the  district 
school,  and  it  lias  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  views  of  one  in  m.v 
situation  might  be  interesting.  I  am 
an  instructor  in  a  university  in  New  York  State.  I 
have  taught  here  for  over  three  years.  Previous  to 
this  I  taught  in  a  large  middle-western  State  univer¬ 
sity  and  before  that  time  in  both  city  schools  and 
country  district  schools.  In  my  present  work  I  come 
into  close  personal  contact  witli  about  200  college 
students  every  year.  Some  of  these  students  are 
from  the  country  schools  and  some  are  from  the 
city.  They  come  from  every  State,  but  the  majority 
are  'New-Yorkers. 

In  my  experience  with  over  1,000 
college  freshmen  students,  I  have  not 
found  the  city  student  more  thoroughly 
prepared  for  his  college  work  than  the 
country  student.  To  the  best  of  my  be¬ 
lief  the  country  student  has  as  good  an 
educational  background  as  the  city  boy. 

Furthermore,  I  have  observed  this 
fact,  which  is  one  of  infinitely  greater 
importance.  The  country  boy  in  his 
attitude  toward  his  work  in  college  is 
usually  more  serious,  attentive,  and  in¬ 
dustrious  than  the  finished  product  of 
the  city  schooling.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  A  man’s  attitude  toward 
his  work  is  usually  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  in  molding  his  college  career  than 
Ms  previous  educational  background. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  am  sure 
about.  The  country  boy  has  a  range  of 
experience  in  all  sorts  of  practical 
things  that  is  many  times  as  great  as 
that  of  his  city  brother.  In  his  actual 
knowledge  of  all  the  basic  industries 
that  form  the  foundation  of  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  civilization,  the  country  boy  is 
pre-eminent.  He  may  be  a  little  less 
polished  on  the  dancing  floor,  but  he 
actually  knows  more  about  the  way  the 
world  is  fed,  how  it  is  clothed,  and  the 
mechanism  of  modern  commerce  and 
industry.  Briefly,  the  country  boy  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  greater  breadth  of 
vision  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
closer  to  reality.  It  is  true  that  lie  did 
not  gain  this  knowledge  mainly  from 
the  district  school,  but  this  knowledge 
is  essential  to  snccess  in  life,  and  one 
would  think  that  the  superior  city 
schools  would  be  able  to  remedy  this 
vital  defect  with  their  better  equip¬ 
ment,  higher-salaried  forces,  and  ma¬ 
chine-like  supervision.  They  have  not 
done  so,  however.  Therefore  I  do  not 
see  how  consolidation  of  the  district 
schools  would  better  prepare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  life  than  the  present  system. 

It  might  possibly  supply  a  few  essen¬ 
tials  such  as  basket-making,  china¬ 
painting,  rug-weaving  and  the  like,  and 
incidentally  shorten  the  time  that  the 
student  had  previously  given  to  such  unimportant 
subjects  as  geography,  arithmetic,  and  American  his¬ 
tory.  Outside  of  this  I  see  no  advantage  in  consoli¬ 
dation. 

The  disadvantages  of  consolidation  as  they  appear 
to  me  are  as  follows : 

1.  Consolidation  usually  results  in  a  loss  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  schools  by  the  people  of  the  districts  in¬ 
volved.  The  school  is  more  remote,  the  parents  do 
not  get  the  opportunity  to  know  the  teachers  so  well, 
and  they  feel  that  actual  control  over  the  school 
system  has  passed  out  of  their  hands.  When  I  went 
out  to  teach  in  a  district  school  nine  years  ago,  I 
received  all  sorts  of  advice  and  offers  of  friendly  aid 
from  the  people  of  the  district.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  good,  some  of  it  was  bad.  but  all  of  it  showed 
that  all  of  the  people  were  interested  in  the  school 
and  all  anxious  to  make  the  work  a  success.  Why 
shouldn’t  they  have  been?  It  was  their  school  and 
under  their  control.  In  the  next  township  there  was 
a  consolidated  school  which  ran  like  a  well-oiled 
machine.  It  was  a  good  school,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  it  was  a  machine,  and  the  people  of  the  town¬ 
ship  knew  it  They  took  the  attitude  that  they  had 


not  started  it,  could  not  stop  it,  and  weren’t  even 
expected  to  examine  it.  In  one  year,  each  district 
school  in  my  township  had  more  visitors  than  the 
consolidated  school  representing  nine  districts.  One 
must  remember  that  the  best  school  system  in  the 
world  will  fail  of  its  highest  purpose  if  the  parents 
lose  interest  in  it. 

2.  The  teachers  in  a  consolidated  school  are  not 
so  interested  in  the  students  themselves  or  in  the 
problems  of  that  particular  community,  because  they 
are  not  so  familiar  with  the  people  and  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Consequently  the  pupils  get  less  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  personal  interest  which  has 
been  quite  the  most  characteristic  benefit  the  country 
school  has  been  able  to  confer  in  the  past. 


growers  are  fully  up  to  date  in  their  handling  of 
fruit.  I  saw  one  man  in  Vermont  who  was  packing 
wrapped  apples  in  boxes.  Four  of  these  boxes  held 
a  barrel,  and  lie  was  easily  getting  $5  a  box.  F.  I. 
Porter  at  Crown  Point  showed  me  an  account  of  sale 
of  some  Northern  Spy  apples  last  Winter  at  $18  a 
barrel.  I  saw  another  careful  grower  who  has  all 
bis  apples  picked  in  baskets.  That  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  all  the  best  growers  in  that  section. 
It  was*  a  contrast  to  many  sections  of  Western  New 
York,  where  apples  are  murdered  by  having  them 
picked  in  grain  bags,  hung  around  the  neck.  These 
bags  are  filled  full  arid  the  picker  rides  the  filled 
bags  on  limbs  or  on  the  ladder  until  many  of  the 
apples  are  badly  bruised.  These  growers  in  the 
northern  section  who  are  obtaining 
such  fine  prices  have  their  apples 
picked,  literally,  like  eggs.  One  grow¬ 
er  that  I  visited  has  big  wagon  boxes 
all  padded  so  as  to  make  a  soft  nest  for 
the  apples.  The  apples  are  gently 
emptied  into  this  wagon  box  and  the 
wagons  are  placed  near  where  the 
pickers  are  at  work.  The  wagons  have 
a  short  stub  tongue  and  the  tractor 
hitches  on  and  pulls  the  load  to  the 
packing  shed.  The  wagon  box  side  is 
hinged  and  can  be  let  down  to  the  same 
level  as  the  belt  which  carries  the  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  grader.  A  hoist  tips  the 
wagon  just  enough  so  the  apples  gent¬ 
ly  roll  out  on  to  the  grader  belt  and 
are  perfectly  handled  in  that  way. 
These  apples  are  packed  according  to 
size  in  small  pasteboard  boxes  and 
these  different  sized  paper  boxes  will 
fit  into  a  large  package.  Certainly 
those  men  earn  the  money  they  get  for 
their  fruit,  and  they  get  a  plenty.  This 
seems  to  show  where  the  money  for 
fruit  will  come  from  in  the  next  few 
years.  One  thing  worth  noting  on  this 
trip  which  was  enough  to  worry  a  fruit 
grower  was  the  wide  range  of  fierce 
ravages  of  the  apple  maggot.  The  New 
York  State  inspectors  have  told  me 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  quar¬ 
antine  some  orchards,  since  the  apples 
were  so  badly  infested  and  all  varie¬ 
ties,  too.  At  one  fruit  show  much  or 
the  fruit  on  exhibition  showed  the 
ravages  of  the  railroad  worm.  This  is 
very  serious  thing.  It  can  be  controlled, 
however,  and  the  time  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  come  when  no  apples  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  on  the  regular  market 
from  places  where  these  insects  are 
know  to  be  bad.  These  growers  in  the 
Northeast  are  showing  us  all  the  way 
and  it  is  along  their  lines  of  raising 
finest  fruit  and  handling  it  carefully 
that  the  apple  business  will  develop,  c.  a. 


"The  Happy  Ilorse ” — No  Such  Regard  for  a  Car.  Fig.  542 


3.  The  teachers  in  a  consolidated  school  uncon¬ 
sciously  look  upon  the  supervisor  as  the  one  who  is 
to  be  pleased,  and  the  supervisor  looks  to  Albany 
for  orders.  All  that  the  people  of  the  district  are 
expected  to  do  is  to  pay  the  bills  and  let  the  schools 
alone.  Ultimately  this  is  all  the  people  do.  It  is  all  a 
part  of  this  plan  for  a  highly  centralized,  paternalis¬ 
tic  government  which  shall  regulate  every  man’s  af¬ 
fairs  for  him  and  permit  him  no  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  his  own. 

4.  Consolidation  means  extra  expense  without  ad¬ 
ditional  benefit,  and  if  there  is  anything  which  will 
tend  to  discourage  the  hard-pressed  farmers  of  this 
State  further,  and  drive  more  men  off  the  land  and 
into  the  cities,  it  is  an  increase  in  public  expendi¬ 
tures  which  is  unwarranted.  oscab  f.  keblin. 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 
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Where  the  High  Class  Apples  Grow 

HAVE  just  had  an  excellent  trip  up  through  the 
apple  sections  of  the  Champlain  Valley  and  the 
upper  j>art  of  the  Hudson.  There  are  some  beau¬ 
tiful  i orchards  in  that  section,  and  many  of  the 


Pure  Quality  of  Sweet  Potatoes 

E  fruit-growers  hear  a  lot  about 
shipping  out  poor  quality  ap¬ 
ples.  Quite  a  lot  is  written  up  about  it. 
I've  never  seen  anything  written  about  poor  quality 
sweet  potatoes;  however,  it  is  about  time  they  got  a 
little  dig  in  the  ribs,  so  I’m  going  to  proceed  to  do  it 
for  the  good  of  their  health. 

A  few  years  ago  we,  and  our  help,  were  getting 
so  that  we  were  buying  from  six  to  a  dozen  barrels 
of  “sweets”  every  year.  If  they  were  “Red  Star” 
under  white  covers  they  were  good,  too.  Might  not 
always  hold  up  to  size  in  the  barrel  any  too  well, 
but  the  quality  was  practically  certain  to  be  good. 
If  the  barrels  came  under  a  burlap  cover,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  often  of  light  color,  and  of  watery  tex¬ 
ture,  so  we  always  preferred  those  that  came  under 
white  covers.  All  right  so  far. 

Now,  a  few  years  back  we  began  to  notice  a  lit¬ 
tle  change.  If  we  got  our  i>otatoes  very  early,  they 
were  almost  sure  to  be  nice  dark  yellow  potatoes 
and  of  good  quality.  Those  bought  in  mid-season 
might  be  this  way  or  they  might  be  whitish,  ribbed 
type  with  poor  flavor.  Those  bought  late  in  October 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  of  the  latter  type.  This  year, 
good  yellow  stock  seems  not  to  have  been  grown  at 
all,  and  everything  has  been  of  the  light  ribbed 
stock,  although  all  were  of  good  size  in  the  barrel. 
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Well,  about  a  couple  of  messes  of  these  light, 
ribbed  potatoes  is  about  enough  to  convince  one  that 
he  has  lost  his  love  for  “sweets.”  After  a  half-dozen 
messes  one  begins  to  wish  the  lot  in  the  bottom  of 
t lie  ocean.  And  there  you  are,  two  barrels  against 
12.  and  everybody  kicking  themselves  because  they 
have  got  them.  This  is  just  as  if  we  fruit  growers 
bad  all  passed  out  McIntosh  apples  to  our  custom¬ 
ers  a  dozen  years  ago;  about  six  years  ago  we  gen¬ 
erally  passed  not  McIntosh  during  the  harvest,  but 
sent  out  Ben  Davis  under  the  same  brand  name  just 
as  soon  as  they  ripened.  Then,  we  developed  an 
early  strain  of  Ben  and  shipped  out  all  Bens  under 
our  old  McIntosh  brand,  but  made  sure  that  the 
sizing  was  good.  Well,  we  fruit  growers  are  fools, 
have  been  fools  and  probably  will  keep  on  being 
fools  and  fooled,  but  what  have  we  got  to  call  our 
friends  who  grow  all  the  poor  sweet  potatoes? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  t.  demabest. 


The  Truth  About  Tuberculosis 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Our  township  signed  up  and  is  now  being 
tested  on  the  area  plan.  The  first  day  199  cows  were 
tested  and  14  reactors;  another  day  a  herd  of  30  were 
tested  and  25  reacted,  and  the  owner  threw  in  three 
more,  so  he  will  only  have  two  head  of  young  ones  left. 
1  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  true  as  reported  that  in 
New  York  State,  where  the  test  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  there  are  more  reactors  than  ever?  Is  it  true 
that  the  milk  from  reactors  is  perfectly  safe  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  and  especially  for  babies?  Is  it  true 
(hat  a  cow  that  is  in  a  bad  state  of  tuberculosis  will 
not  react  from  the  test?  Is  it  true  that  nine-tenths  of 
reactors  show  no  sign  of  tuberculosis  when  slaughtered? 
A  dairyman  in  our  town  had  all  of  his  herd  taken  away 
from  him  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  reported  that 
he  went  to  Cleveland  to  see  his  cows  slaughtered.  He 
was  put  off  and  kept  waiting  a  day  or  two  and  told 
to  come  in  the  next  morning.  When  he  went  the  next 
morning  he  found  his  cows  had  been  slaughtered  the 
afternoon  before.  We  have  also  been  told  that  nearly 
all  cows  carry  more  or  less  tuberculosis  germs  and 
that  after  one  or  two  tests  they  are  about  sure  to  re¬ 
act.  How  about  this?  I  have  my  own  opinion  about 
this  tuberculosis  business,  but  I  may  not  be  right,  and 
if  so  I  want  to  be  righted.  We  want  the  truth,  and 
can  stand  it  even  if  we  don’t  have  a  cow  or  calf  left. 
Ohio.  L.  W.  ALLEN. 

T  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  who  are  interested 
would  approach  the  subject  of  tuberculin  testing 
of  cows  in  the  same  spirit  which  this  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  displays,  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  regardless 
of  preconceived  opinions.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  answer  all  questions  that  are  asked  in 
this  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  not  yet  known,  and  all  that  one 
can  do  is  to  accept  the  teaching  of  those  presumably 
competent  to  speak  or,  if  lie  chooses,  reject  it.  There 
are  no  infallible  authorities  in  this  province,  though 
there  are  many  who  like  to  assume  the  position  of 
such. 

Answering  your  definite  questions  as  best  I  can, 
and  with  no  assumption  of  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can  know 
whether  or  not  there  are  more  reactors  than  ever 
in  New  York  State,  since  it  is  not  known  how  many 
reactors  there  were  before  the  tuberculin  test  was 
extensively  applied.  The  more  herds  tested,  the 
greater  the  number  of  reactors  found,  but  that  is  no 
evidence  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  infected 
cattle. 

Your  second  question  touches  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  matter:  Is  the  milk  from  reacting 
cows  safe  for  human  consumption?  Unfortunately, 
tlx  is  is  a  question  tha  t  cannot  be  answered  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty ;  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  natural  conclusions  from  what  seems  to  be 
reasonable  evidence.  Medical  authorities  are  in 
general  agreement  that  tuberculosis  is  so  rarely  com¬ 
municated  from  cattle  to  adult  human  beings,  if 
indeed  it  ever  is,  that  danger  from  'that  source  may 
be  considered  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  authorities  believe,  without  stating  it  as  a 
demonstrated  certainty,  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  tuberculosis  of  children,  particularly  of  children 
under  five,  is  communicated  to  them  through  the 
milk  of  tubercular  cows.  The  tuberculosis  thus  com¬ 
municated  is  not  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (consump¬ 
tion)  but  tuberculous  affections  of  bones,  joints  and 
certain  other  internal  organs.  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  belief  rests  is  not  experimental,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  healthy  children  have  ever  been  fed 
upon  milk  from  known  to  be  tubercular  cattle  in 
older  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  would  ac¬ 
quire  the  disease,  it  is  the  finding  of  tuberculosis 
germs  of  the  bovine  type  in  tubercular  bones,  glands, 
etc.  of  young  children.  To  make  this  evidence  con¬ 
clusive,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  bovine  germs 
and  human  germs  of  tuberculosis  can  be  certainly 
distinguished  under  the  microscope,  and  that  one 
type  cannot  change  to  the  other  under  any  circum¬ 


stances.  These  things  yet  await  positive  proof.  With 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  the  reasonable 
assumption  is  that  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli 
from  tubercular  cows  is  capable  of  conveying  cer¬ 
tain  tubercular  affections  to  young  children  and  is 
not  a  safe  food  for  them. 

This  is  not  saying  that  all  milk  from  reacting 
cattle  is  unsafe  food  for  children,  for  probably  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  such  cows  discharge 
tubercle  bacilli  with  their  milk.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  do  unless  the  udder  itself  is  involved  in 
the  disease,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  tuberculin  test  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  very  dangerous  tubercular  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  udder  and  an  entirely  innocuous  one  of 
some  small  gland  within  the  body ;  all  tuberculosis 
looks  alike  to  tuberculin.  It  must  alse  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  a  cow  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may 
cough  up  and  swallow  some  tubercle  germs,-  these 
later  escaping  from  the  body  in  the  manure  and 
getting  into  milk  with  particles  of  that  substance. 
For  this,  the  milker,  not  the  cow,  is  responsible,  but 
there  are  many  irresponsible  milkers.  A  cow,  too, 
having  some  small  and  innocuous,  tubercular  affec- 
tion  may,  later,  become  capable  of  discharging  the 
bacilli  through  extension  of  the  disease  and,  as  al¬ 
ready  said,  the  tuberculin  test  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  harmless  and  harmful  phases  of  tfiber- 
culosis;  in  fact,  there  are  two  that  it  is  very  likely 
not  to  detect  at  all,  the  very  early  and  the  very  late 
phases.  To  sum  it  all  up,  the  milk  from  reacting 
cows  may  or  may  not  be  dangerous  food  for  young 
children;  there  is  no  practicable  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  facts  in  any  given  case. 

It  is  not  true  that  nine-tenths  of  the  reactors  show 
no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  wlien  slaughtered :  the 
figures  given  by  veterinarians  show  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  errors,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  who 
has  any  figures.  It  is  more  nearly  true  that  most 
cows  carry,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not, 
for  tuberculosis  is  a  widespread  disease  among  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  germs  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  are  numerous.  It  is  an  error  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  because  a  cow  has  tuberculosis,  she  will 
die  of  that  disease,  or  that  all  the' tubercular  affec¬ 
tions  disclosed  by  the  tuberculin  test  'tend  to  a  fatal 
issue.  When  we  think  of  this  disease,  either  in  cat- 
lie  or  human  beings,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  only 
as  in  advanced  and  fatal  stages,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  it  exists  in  countless  thousands  of  cases 
in  slight  or  moderate  degree,  to  be  held  in  check  and 
finally  overcome  by  the  natural  resistive  forces  of 
the  body.  Were  this  not  the  case,  one  tombstone 
would,  long  ago,  have  been  erected  over  the  human 
race,  and  the  one  word  sufficing  for  an  inscription 
would  have  read,  “Tuberculosis.”  m.  b.  n. 


Apples  and  Wheat  Growing 

I  find  the  following  note  in  the  Hartford  Times.  It 
comes  from  Bristol,  Oonn. : 

A  new  record  price  was  established  for  apples  last 
night  when  at  a  social  gathering  of  Bristol  club  mem¬ 
bers  -fudge  Malone  and  Brown  Joyce  auctioned  off  two 
baskets  of  McIntosh  apples  to  a  net  total  of  $127.50. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  to  buy  magazines  for  the 
children’s  wards  of  the  New  Bristol  Hospital.  At  the 
rate  these  two  baskets  were  sold  apples  would  bring 
$315  a  barrel.  w.  H.  p. 

O  far  as  we  know  this  is  a  record  price  for  ap¬ 
ples.  They  ought  to  taste  good  to  the  buyer 
when  he  considers  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
During  the  war  we  told  of  a  case  in  a  western  city 
where  a  sale  of  contributed  articles  was  made  in 
raising  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  A  Polish  woman 
brought  a  hen— all  she  had.  It  was  sold  and  resold 
until  the  proceeds  ran  over  $75. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  out  in  our  big  wheat  raising  lands 
they  do  not  plow  any  more?  Simply  scratch  the  soil  with 
a  cutaway  harrow  and  then  sow  the  seed,  where  years 
ago  they  plowed  deeply,"  even  going  over  it  a  second 
time  with  a  subsoil  plow?  A  speaker  said  this  at  a 
conference  of  missionaries  where  the  150  delegates  were 
all  experts  in  their  various  lines.  w.  n.  P. 

That  is  no  doubt  true  of  some  locations  in  what 
is  called  the  “rainless  belt”  or  region  of  dry  farming. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
the  soil.  Deep  plowing  would  be  about  the  worst 
thing  possible  for  such  location,  for  the  plowing 
would  permit  the  air  to  work  down  in  and  dry  out 
the  land.  The  shallow  working  with  the  disk  or 
cutaway  acts  as  a  “soil  mulch”  to  hold  the  soil  wa¬ 
ter.  This  is  true  only  in  the  dry  or  rainless  sec¬ 
tion.  There  are  still  many  cases  where  plowing  is 
still  done.  The  first  settlers  on  these  dry  farming 
lands  failed  because  they  tried  to  operate  just  as 
they  did  in  the  humid  regions  where  there  was 
abundant  water. 


Speaking  of  apples,  are  McIntosh  and  McIntosh  Red 
one  and  the  same?  We  get  McIntosh  apples,  and  they 
are  beautiful  red  and  fine  flavor;  then  again  we  get 
McIntosh  apples  that  look  more  like  Baldwins,  still  the 
dealer  says  they  are  McIntosh.  Then  we  often  hear 
the  term  McIntosh  Red  and  wonder  what  that  means. 

W.  n.  p. 

The  two  names  are  given  the  same  apple.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  may  be  due  to  the  soil,  the  climate 
or  the  time  of  picking.  Naturally  the  McIntosh  pre¬ 
fers  a  light  soil,  well  drained  and  with  an  abundance 
of  phosphorus  and  iron.  Often  the  apple  when  grown 
on  heavy,  rich  land  is  lighter  in  color  and  “greasy” 
in  appearance. 


Cornstalks  for  Humus 

[M  e  have  had  several  notes  about  plowing  cornstalks 
into  the  ground  to  provide  organic  matter.  Many  of  our 
eastern  farmers  practice  a  rotation  in  which  potatoes 
tollow  corn.  We  have  two  fields  side  by  side.  This 
year  one  field  will  be  in  potatoes.  After  digging  the 
potato  field  is  seeded  to  rye.  In  the  Spring  this  rye 
is  plowed  under  and  corn  is  planted.  Rye  is  seeded  in 
the  corn  and  in  the  Spring  it  is  plowed  under  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  so  on  year  after  year.  The  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  cornstalks  is  sometimes  a  hard  one.  Many 
of  us  who  do  not  keep  much  stock  find  that  the  labor 
oi  cutting,  hand-husking,  shocking  and  hauling  will  hard¬ 
ly  pay  if  we  consider  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalk.  We 
begin  to  think  that  it  will  pay  better  to  husk  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn  as  they  do  in  the  West  and  plow  the  stalks 
under,  for  we  find  that  the  potato  crop  does  better 
whenever  the  soil  is  filled  with  humus.  How  can  we 
get  the  stalks  under  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  soil  when 
barrowing  and  cultivating?  The  western  farmers  have 
followed  something  of  this  plan  for  years,  and  they 
have  developed  the  stalk  cutter  for  the  purpose.  The 
following  note  tells  how  they  do  it:] 

T  THINK  it  is  a  fine  idea  for  your  people  to  plow 
A  under  their  cornstalks,  but  whether  you  can  do 
it  without  the  implement  known  here  as  the  stalk- 
cutter,  I  don’t  know.  Some  of  those  we  use  here 
are  one  row,  but  more  of  them  are  a  two  or  three- 
row  machine,  generally  a  three-row.  Your  farmers 
would  probably  prefer  a  one-row  machine.  This  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  the  stalks  up  into  short  lengths,  probably 
about  8  in.  long.  Then  we  generally  go  in  with  a 
disk  and  disk  the  field  very  thoroughly,  having  the 
disk  very  sharp.  This  cuts  up  the  stalks  still  more. 
The  idea  is  to  get  them  chopped  into  as  small  pieces 
as  possible  so  that  if  one  does  catch  on  the  cultivator 
shovel  it  will  be  only  a  very  small  piece,  and  will 
not  bother  by  dragging. 

We  think  it  very  important  to  get  this  humus 
back  into  the  soil,  for  lack  of  humus  is  often  the 
worst  trouble  with  the  soil  which  seems  to  be  worn 
out.  Everybody  here  pastures  the  cornstalks.  If 
the  small  farmer  does  not  have  enough  live  stock 
of  his  own  to  eat  the  cornstalks,  he  rents  the  field 
to  some  neighbor  who  has  lots  of  live  stock.  There 
are  a  great  many  farmers  with  large  herds  of  cattle 
who  pasture  them  all  Winter  on  stalk  fields  which 
they  rent  from  their  neighbors. 

The  cutting,  disking  and  plowing  under  is  of 
course  done  in  the  Spring,  as  early  as  possible.  Quite 
a  lot  of  our  corn  here,  too,  is  hogged  down,  starting 
fairly  early,  and  corn  that  has  been  hogged  down 
is  generally  eaten  close  and  broken  up  so  that  it  is 
not  much  of  a  problem  to  get  the  stalks  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Where  w^e  start  early  to  hog  down  the  corn, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  along  in  September,  we  get  the 
fields  cleared  in  time  so  that  we  can  plow  the  corn 
under  in  the  Fall. 

I  think  your  suggestion  of  rolling  the  stalks  down 
flat  is  all  right,  except  that  you  will  find  that  it  is  an 
objection  to  have  the  long  stalks  plowed  under.  They 
should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  as  small  as  possible. 

Iowa.  H.  F. 


Insuring  a  Bank  Deposit 

Some  of  the  savings  banks  in  New  York  City  are 
starting  a  new  plan  for  encouraging  deposits.  The  mo¬ 
tive  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  the  savings  banks  depositors  are  drawing  their  ac¬ 
counts  from  time  to  time  and  using  the  money  to  buy 
goods  on  the  installment  plan.  They  listen  to  some 
smart  agent  and  sign  a  contract  to  make  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  for  goods,  which  frequently  they 
do  not  need  and  ought  not  to  buy.  Under  the  contract, 
they  cannot  well  escape  payment.  The  banks  are  try¬ 
ing  to  think  of  some  plan  which  will  enable  them  to 
hold  these  deposits  for  such  people  until  they  accumu¬ 
late  into  fair  size. 

The  plan  now  suggested  is  to  have  such  deposits  in¬ 
sured.  The  depositor  makes  an  agreement  to  put  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money  into  the  bank  every  year  or  every 
six  months,  and  the  insurance  company  insures  the  de¬ 
posit  much  the  same  as  they  would  insure  his  life. 
That  is,  if  he  keeps  up  the  payment  as  agreed,  the  in¬ 
surance  company  will  in  case  of  his  death,  pay  his 
heirs  the  entire  deposit,  which  he  agreed  to  make.  That 
is,  if  a  man  contracts  with  a  bank  to  deposit  $1,500 
at  $15  a  month,  the  insurance  company  will  guarantee 
to  provide  that  money  in  case  of  his  death,  if  he  keeps 
up  his  payments  accurately.  There  are  other  details 
to  the  plan,  but  in  a  general  way,  that  is  what  is  now 
suggested,  for  it  seems  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  to  offset  this  craze  for  buying  goods  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  and  using  to  pay  for  them  money  which 
ought  to  be  saved  for  future  years. 
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Northern  Spy — A  “Blight-proof”  Potato 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  543  shows  a  vine  of  the  po¬ 
tato  which  we  call  Northern  Spy.  The  man 
shown  is  of  medium  size,  so  that  one  can  readily 
estimate  the  length  of  the  vine.  It  was  grown  at 
Hope  Farm  and  dug  October  10 — just  before  the 
first  heavy  frost.  Every  other  variety  on  the  farm, 
including  Green  Mountain,  Irish  Cobbler,  Russet  and 
others  had  long  been  dead,  though  they  had  been 
thoroughly  dusted  and  cared  for.  The  Northern  Spy 
was  not  dusted  or  sprayed.  It  was  called  “-blight- 
proof,”  and  we  decided  to  give  it  the  severest  possi¬ 
ble  test.  At  the  first  heavy  frost  the  vines  were  still 
growing  vigorously  with  no  appearance  of  blight, 
though  the  disease  is  naturally  very  bad  in  that  sec- 
titon.  The  yield  is  above  the  average.  The  tubers 
are  <a  light  pink  in  color,  large  and  shapely;  long 
and  narrow  rather  than  round.  They  require  longer 
boiling  than  most  varieties.  From  our  experience, 
covering  several  years  this  Northern  Spy  comes 
nearer  to  being  “blight-proof”  than  any  other  variety 
we  have  ever  known.  Its  color  might  prove  an  ob¬ 
jection  as  a  market  variety  in  some  sections,  but  it 
has  undoubted  value  as  a  garden  variety.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  many  people  who  plant  potatoes  in 
the  garden  and  then  neglect  them.  The  vines  may 
be  wTeeded  or  cultivated  once  or  twice  during  the 
season,  but  they  are  never  sprayed  or  dusted  in  an 
effort  to  kill  the  bugs  or  keep  off  disease.  The 
Northern  Spy  would  be  ideal  for  this  sort  of  culture. 
It  seems  able  to  take  care  of  itself  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  original  seed  came  from  Nova  Scotia, 
where  we  understand  it  is  grown  quite  freely.  Some 
of  our  readers  have  thought  it  much  the  same  as 
Redskin,  a  variety  grown  in  South  Jersey,  but  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  varieties  shows  them  to  be  quite 
distinct. 


Setting  Traps  on  Unposted  Land 

Does  the  license  which  the  hunters  have  give  them 
the  privilege  of  setting  a  steel  trap  by  your  drinking 
tubs  in  pasture  field?  A  week  ago  I  went  to  look  at  my 
buckwheat  field,  and  in  passing  noticed  that  the  dirt 
around  the  drinking  tub  was  piled  in  such  a  way  that 
the  water  overflowing  was  held  back  at  the  base  of  the 
tub.  On  looking  more  closely  I  found  a  piece  of  moss 
or  sod,  under  which  was  a  steel  trap  set,  and  bait  at 
one  side.  On  trap  was  a  chain  securely  anchored  to 
a  weight.  This  trap  was  placed  where  a  cow  or  young 
stock  would  step  directly  into  it.  I  sprung  the  trap, 
and  brought  it  to  the  barn.  Last  Saturday  I  learned 
to  whom  the  tr5p  belonged.  I  shall  see  that  it  goes 
back  to  the  rightful  owners.  The  hunters  have  been 
over  my  buckwheat  fields  this  year ;  one  day  four  men 
and  two  dogs,  at  one  time,  went  over  my  best  piece. 
Even  if  the  men  walked  between  the  cut  buckwheat,  the 
dogs  were  running  in  all  directions.  I  had  30  acres  of 
buckwheat  this  year  all  coming  along  with  prospects  of 
a  big  crop.  We  were  in  line  of  that  hail  and  wind  of 
August  10,  and  in  place  of  700  bushels  I  shall  get  less 
than  one-third  crop,  when  we  finish  thrashing.  Every 
kernel  counts,  and  the  hunters  have  done  their  share 
to  lessen  the  count.  As  my  land  is  not  posted,  I  was 
told  I  could  do  nothing  but  I  reckoned  I  didn’t  have  to 
stand  for  the  trap  at  my  drinking  tub.  How  about  it? 
I  laid  the  trap  on  my  workbench  in  the  barn,  knowing 
that  sooner  or  later  I  would  know  to  whom  it  belonged. 
I  have.  Did  I  do  wrong  in  removing  trap? 

Montgoery  Co.,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 

IF  the  land  is  not  posted,  hunters  can  set  traps  on 
it,  but  under  the  common  law  are  liable  for 
damage  caused  to  humans  or  live  stock.  You  were 
within  your  rights  in  taking  the  trap  up.  If  the  land 
is  posted  in  accordance  with  the  trespass  law,  set¬ 
ting  traps  without  permission  is  a  violation  of  the 
law,  the  same  as  hunting  with  a  gun  would  be.  The 
law  seems  to  assume  that  when  land  is  not  posted 
the  owner  does  not  object  to  the  presence  of  hunt¬ 
ers.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  post 
his  land  as  required  by  law.  If  he  owns  the  land 
he  should  be  free  to  enjoy  it  without  trespassing  by 
reason  of  his  ownership,  and  not  because  he  puts  up 
posters. 


Recording  Temperature  of  Fruit 
Shipments 

HE  story  is  told  of  a  New  York  fruit  dealer  who 
recently  opened  a  crate  of  California  pears 
just  in  from  their  long  voyage  across  the  country. 
When  he  opened  the  box  he  found  a  small  tin  pack¬ 
age  inside  in  which  a  little  machine  was  ticking 
persistently  away.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  tran- 
porting  a  bomb  when  it  is  desired  to  blow  somebody 
up  or  destroy  a  building.  This  man  thought  it  must 
be  something  very  destructive,  and  he  sent  a  hurry- 
up  call  for  the  police.  There  were  visions  of  a 
“Black  Hand  charge  and  sudden  death”  on  the  way. 
The  police  came  and  took  charge  of  the  so-called 
bomb.  When  they  came  to  examine  it  they  found 
that  it  was  merely  a  recording  thermometer  which 


hauling  being  borne  by  the  man,  but  it  was  the  farmer’s 
wood.  Can  hired  man  get  that,  too?  K.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

IT  is  an  established  law  in  New  Jei’sey  that  a  ten¬ 
ant  has  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  premises 
leased  to  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy 
and  remove  the  crops  which  were  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  This  only  allows  the  tenant  to  remove  crops 
which  were  grown  from  the  seeds  planted  by  him 
while  a  tenant.  The  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  the 
fruits  from  any  perennial,  as  the  same  was  not 
planted  by  him  while  he  was  a  tenant. 

A  new  question  is  raised,  however,  in  K.  B.’s  case, 
as  it  appears  that  he  left  the  premises  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  We  do  not  believe  that  if 
he  left  the  premises  and  it  was  his  fault  that  he 
left  the  premises  he  was  occupying,  that  a  court  of 
equity  would  grant  him  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
property  and  gather  the  crops  which  he  planted. 
The  court  of  equity  demands  that  a  person  coming 
into  equity  to  seek  relief  or  aid  must  come  in  with 
clean  hands;  that  is,  he  must  not  be  at  fault  him¬ 
self.  Equity  will  not  help  any  persons  unless  they 
are  just  and  perform  their  own  legal  obligations. 

Y.  R. 


Buckwheat — A  Smother  Crop 

LAST  Summer  Mr.  Theron  McCampbell  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  asked  how  to  kill  bindweed, 
which  has  become  a  pest  on  many  of  our  eastern 
farms.  Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  replied,  and 
their  proposed  methods  ran  all  the  way  from  using 
salt  to  digging  the  roots  by  hand.  Mr.  McCampbell 
decided  to  use  buckwheat  as  a  smother  crop,  and  in 
a  local  paper,  he  gave  his  experience,  which  we  print 
below.  This  was  written  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Years  ago  buckwheat  was  a  very  popular 
crop  with  many  New  Jersey  farmers,  who  used  it 
as  a  grain  food.  It  dropped  out  of  use.  Now  it 
may  come  back  as  a  cover  crop  to  add  humus  to  the 
soil  and  kill  out  many  weeds : 

The  buckwheat  is  now  24  to  36  in.  high,  averaging 
30  in. ;  yet  it  was  not  seeded  till  the  second  week  in 
August. 

It  is  the  fastest  growing  plant  among  American 
grains  and  it  ought  to  be  used  much  more  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  as  a  cover  crop.  Nature  abhors  vacant 
ground,  in  fact  it  abhors  ground  kept  bare  by  cultiva¬ 
tion — as  where  farmers  try  to  kill  bindweed  (the  wild 
morning-glory)  by  clean  cultivation  from  early  Spring 
to  Winter,  not  allowing  a  spear  of  anything  to  show 
above  the  soil.  This  kills  the  strength  of  the  topsoil 
as  well  as  kills  the  weeds.  Farmers  have  now  found 
that  if  the  growth  of  the  bindweed  can  be  kept  from 
light  and  air  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  growing 
season,  say  August,  September  and  October,  it  comes 
near  ending  the  life  of  the  weed. 

Instead  of  trying  that  drastic  and  much-labor  method 
of  absolutely  clean  cultivation,  we  plowed  this  25-acre 
field,  which  was  completely  infested  with  bindweed  or 
wild  morning-glory,  taking  care  to  plow  only  3  or  4  in. 
deep.  Then  we  drilled  two  bushels  of  buckwheat  per 
acre.  Ordinarily  one  bushel  to  one  and  one-quarter 
bushels  is  all  that  is  planted  where  buckwheat  is  sown 
for  a  seed  crop  or  grain  crop,  instead  of  a  smother  or 
cover  crop. 

Well,  the  field  is  a  beautiful  sight  and  is  causing 
many  people  to  drive  by  to  see  it.  The  plants  are  liter¬ 
ally  as  thick  as  the  “hair  on  a  dog.”  The  plants  have 
grown  nearly  an  inch  a  day  since  they  came  through 
the  ground.  They  were  in  bloom  in  20  days  after  sow¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  dew  goes  off  the  field,  it  is  alive 
with  honey-bees,  and  at  noontime  the  buckwheat  bloom 
odor  can  be  detected  by  the  nose  from  afar.  Doubtless 
many  bee-keepers  will  find  dark  honey  this  year,  for 
buckwheat  honey  is  quite  dark  but  good. 

The  interesting  thing  to  farmers,  aside  from  the 
phenomenal  rapid  growth  of  the  buckwheat,  is  that  it 
came  up  so  quickly  and  made  such  a  thick  shade  that 
no  morning-glories  or  other  weeds  have  shown  up,  ex¬ 
cept  here  and  there  where  the  plowman  failed  to  turn 
over  the  sod  and  left  the  bindweed  growing,  or  where 
the  driller  skipped  a  space — there  the  morning-glory 
started  up  but  that  30  in.  of  leaves,  stems  and  bloom 
of  the  buckwheat  has  so  far  prevented  the  pest  from 
getting  its  breath. 

We  are,  of  course,  hopeful  that  we  can  find  a  way 
by  smother  crops  to  kill  out  the  morning-glory,  one  of 
the  very  worst  weed  pests  ever  known.  We  evidently 
got  this  seed  from  Kansas  or  some  other  Western  State 
in  our  clover  seed,  Alfalfa  seed,  etc. 

We  expect  to  disk  down  this  buckwheat  after  it  is 
killed  by  a  heavy  frost  and  sow  rye.  Then  about  May 
1  or  May  15  of  next  year  we  will  turn  under  the  rye 
and  sow  with  Soy  beans,  very  thick,  and  inoculated 
with  bacteria.  This  causes  this  wonderful  legume  to  get 
from  the  air  an  - enormous  amount  of  nitrogen,  which 
is  the  most  costly  of  fertilizers. 

Potato  feeding  meal  is  obtained  by  grinding  potatoes 
to  a  pulp,  then  pressing  and  drying.  It  will  not  take 
the  place  of  co'rnmeal.  Sweet  potato  meal,  prepared  in 
much  the  same  manner,  seems  quite  equal  to  cornmeal. 


gave  a  complete  record  of  the  temperature  inside 
the  crate  of  fruit  all  through  its  trip.  It  was  put  in 
by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  order  to  check 
up  the  treatment  which  was  given  their  shipment 
by  the  railroads.  This  register  at  the  end  of  the 
trip  would  clearly  show  just  how  the  temperature 
varied.  The  agents  at  the  California  Exchange  had 
simply  neglected  to  take  it  out  of  the  box.  There 
was  no  “Black  Hand”  intended  but  simply  a  check 
on  the  railroad  treatment.  It  is  well  said  that  this 
shows  the  careful  scientific  methods  followed  by  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  learning  just  how  its 
products  are  handled  on  their  eastern  trip.  By 
keeping  records  of  this  kind  it  wall  be  possible  to 


Vine  of  Northern  Spy  Potato  Dug  October  10,  1925 

Fig.  543 

learn  just  what  temperature  is  most  desired  and 
which  carries  fruit  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  this 
careful  attention  to  details  which  enables  Califor¬ 
nians  3,000  miles  away,  to  come  into  our  eastern 
markets  and  take  care  of  their  products. 


Tenant’s  Rights  in  New  Jersey 

Can  a  former  tenant’s  hired  man  get  sweet  and  white 
potatoes  from  the  garden  he  had  while  working  on  farm, 
or  does  his  claim  cease  when  he  moves,  even  though  he 
used  his  own  seed,  put  on  fertilizer,  and  worked  gar¬ 
den  all  in  his  own  time?  The  only  thing  belonging  to 
the  farmer  was  the  ground.  There  was  no  agreement, 
oral  or  written,  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  truck,  in 
case  of  quitting.  Hired  man  did  not  want  to  quit,  but 
employer  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he  had  to. 
Some  wood  was  cut,  too,  all  the  expense  of  cutting  and 
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Cheaper 

than  coal  or  wood — 
easier  and  better  every  way 

If  you  are  interested  in  cheap 
fuel  and  more  efficient  heat, 
write  for  free  folder  on  the 

Home  Economy 
Oil -Gas  Burner 

Turns  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  into 
gas.  Safe,  simple,  new  principle  burner 
that  cannot  clog  with  carbon.  A  con¬ 
trol  valve  makes  it  the  most  efficient  on 
the  market.  Can  be  installed  by  anyone. 
Fits  any  stove  or  furnace.  Simple  in 
operation.  Uses  cheap  oil  at  a  saving. 
Objectionable  noises  eliminated.  More 
ecohomical  than  gas  or  wood.  Wonder¬ 
ful  in  economy  and  heating  qualities. 

Gravity  outfits  for  stoves  or  ranges .  $20 
Pressure  outfits  for  furnaces ....  $35 

Agents  and  Distributors  Wanted 

Home  Economy  Burners,  Inc. 

702-706  Keith  Theatre  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


LADIES  SOLI miGOLD 

Diamond  ring 

Genuine  blue 
white  diamond 
onyx  ring.  Per¬ 
fect  cut.  14K.  white 
ar  Kreen  gold, 
richly  carved  and 
hand  pierced. 

Special 

When  you  buy  from  K.  Burne  &  Son  you  buy  direct 
from  the  importer  and  cutter,  saving  yourself  3  profits. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Diamond  Ring 

Fine  full  cut  blue  white  diamonds  of  rare  brilliancy  set 
in  18K.  white  gold  rings  beautifully  carved  and  pierced. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
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Jewel  adjusted.  Guaranteed  dependable 
timekeeper.  Platinum  finished  dial.  Beau¬ 
tifully  engraved  design.  Blue  sapphire  crown 


17  Jewel  green 
or  white  gold 
watch  25  year 
case 

*10  oo 


Diamond  &  Sapphire  Platinum  Top  Bracelet 

Handsomely  pierced  lace  work  design.  14K.  #  —  -- 

aolid  white  gold,  platinum  faced.  Two  ob-  #1  C  wv 
long  ahape  synthetic  blue  sapphires  and  a  full  Ivt 
cut  genuine  blue  white  diamond. 

Writ*  today  for  our  Freo  Catalog. 

BURNS  &  SON  E.t.  ms 


V 


641  BROAD  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J..  Dept.  K75 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  isresu!,t3fTnbdtS'V11  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding.  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable.  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control, etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run, 
it  with  delight.  Write  forcatalog. 

503  PARK  ST..  GILSON  MFG,  CO. 


Garden 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  KB. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRAIMDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  S*.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Fo  r  Christmas 

T>  ■  Children’s  Classics; 

Presents  Beautifully  Bound  in 
a.  ivovmo  Cloth;  Illustrated. 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing-glass;  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales;  Age  of 
Fable;  Black  Beauty;  Dog  of  Flanders; 
Little  Lame  Prince;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes; 
Mother  Goose  Fairy  Tales;  Robinson 
Crusoe;  Treasure  Island;  Child’s  Garden 
of  Verses;  Robin  Hood.  50  cents  each. 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Standardized  Quality  Trees 

I'MIE  ONLY  WAY  for  you  to  be  sure 
your  orchard  is  going  to  be  as  good  as 
y  ou  hope  is  to  buy  your  stock  from  a 
nursery  established  and  known  to  give 
the  best  stock  to  be  had. 

For  45  years  Kelly  Bros,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  the  highest  grade  certiiied  True 
to  Name  fruit  trees  at  a  fair  price  with  a 
guarantee  of  safe  delivery  and  sure  pro¬ 
duction.  K 
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Send  for  Catalog 

It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Kelly  Trees 
and  gives  useful  planting  information. 

We  guarantee  that  Kelly  Trees  are  con¬ 
tinuously  treated  with  the  most  careful 
attention  from  the  planting  right  thru 
to  final  delivery  to  you. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple  [j 

Orders  for  trees  are  filled  in  the  rotation 
in  which  they  are  received.  Get  your 
catalog  quickly  so  that  you  can  have 
ample  time  to  order  early. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

I  1160  Cherry  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 

They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy.  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  desired. 
Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees.  Write  for 
price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YalesvIIle,  Conn. 


Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 

Blums,  Cherries — all  budded  from 
bearing  orchards.  Well-rooted, 
healthy,  true-to-name  Trees.  Also 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants,  main  crop  and 
leverbearing.  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for  72- 
page  free  Catalog  and  money  sav¬ 
ing  direct- by- mail  prices. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
onStrawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


500,000  Grape  Vines 

Commercial  planters,  we  can  save  you  money  on 
Concord  in  one  and  two-year  roots,  by  booking  or¬ 
ders  now  for  Spring  delivery.  State  number 
wanted  for  lowest  prices. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 
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TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Get  my  big 
money  sav¬ 
ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 

Rhnharh  Rnnfe  winter  Forcing.  Easily  Grown.  Any 
nnUDarD  tlOOIS  Color.  Profitable.  *2  Dozen  ;  *10 

Hundred.  SCARFF’S  Fruit  Farm  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


You  need 

OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 

form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 


Horticultural  Notes 


Propagating  Fruits; 
Whitewash  Formula 

1.  What  is  the  best  time  for  budding 
and  grafting  cherry,  pear,  apple  and 
peach  trees?  2.  Should  I  plant  peach  pits 
now  or  in  the  Fall?  Apple  and  pear 
seeds?  3.  What  is  the  government  for¬ 
mula  for  whitewash  which  you  mention 
frequently?  l.  r.  a. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

1.  Tn  a  normal  year  in  your  latitude 
the  dates  for  budding  stocks  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pear — July  10-15. 

Apple — July  lo-August  1. 

Plum  (St.  Julien  Stock) — July  lo- 
August  1. 

Plum  (Myrobalan  stock) — August  15- 
September  1. 

Cherry  (Mazzard  stock) — July  20- Au¬ 
gust  1. 

Cherry  (Mahaleb  stock) — August  20- 
September  1. 

Quinces — July  25-August  15. 

Peach — August  20-September  10. 

So  long  as  the  bark  will  slip  and  the 
buds  are  mature  budding  can  he  done. 
Grafting  can  be  done  with  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  dormant  season  although 
it  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year 
if  the  scions  are  perfectly  dormant.  Peach 
trees  are  better  budded'  than  grafted,  and 
cherry  trees  are  not  easily  budded.  Care 
and  thoroughness  are  more  important 
than  method  or  time. 

2.  Plant  your  apple,  pear  and  peach 
seed  at  your  convenience.  The  best  way 
to  handle  the  apple  and  pear  seed  is  to 
hold  them  in  a  dry  place  until  about  the 
first  of  February.  Then  put  them  in  a 
refrigerator  or  an  ice  house,  where  they 
will  he  moist  and  cool  but  not  frozen. 
Under  these  conditions  they  will  com¬ 
plete  their  rest  period  in  about  six  to  10 
weeks  and  be  ready  for  Spring  planting. 
Yet  commercially  Fall  planting  of  seed  is 
a  good  practice.  Peach  seeds  are  best 
dried  and  then  also  placed  in  a  moist 
cool  place,  as  described,  but  for  a  longer 
period,  about  12  weeks.  The  pits  that 
have  not  cracked  by  this  time  should  be 
cracked  by  hand  and  the  kernels  planted. 
Here,  too,  Fall  planting  is  commercially 
practical. 

3  A  good  formula  for  whitewash  is : 
To  15  lbs.  of  common  salt  dissolved  in 
7%  gallons  of  water,  is  added  50  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  or  the  putty  made  by  care¬ 
fully  slaking  38  lbs.  ( 14  bushel)  of  fresh 
quicklime.  Thin  to  desired  consistency 
with  fresh  water,  having  _  strained  the 
quicklime  paste  through  a  fine  screen. 

H.  B.  T. 

A  Sour  Apple  from  Grafting 
Two  Sweet  Varieties 

Do  you  understand  how  an  August 
Seckel  sweet  graft,  the  old-fashioned  kind 
that  grows  almost  as  large  as  a  saucer, 
put  into  Tolman  Sweet  tree,  could  pro 
duce  an  apple  resembling  the  August 
Sweet  in  color  and  size,  hut  is  a  fairly 
tart  apple,  certainly  not  sweet?  This 
is  a  good  firm  apple,  of  good  flavop,  but 
sometimes  inclined  to  he  a  little  watery. 
What  causes  the  watery  condition? 

Seabrook,  N.  H.  l.  w.  e. 

How  a  sweet  apple  grafted  onto  a 
sweet  apple  could  give  a  sour  apple  is  a 
puzzle.  Grafts  and  buds  come  true,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  not  have  the  standard  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits  such  as  we  now  grow. 
Occasionally  we  find  a  so-called  “bud 
variation”  or  “bud  sport”  in  which  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  inside  and  gives  rise  to 
a  new  sort.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence 
and  is  a  change  in  color  rather  than  in 
flavor,  as  the  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome,  Red 
Gravenstein,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
record  of  a  hud  variation  in  the  apple 
in  anything  other  than  color. 

There  is  a  “sweet  and  sour”  apple,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  either  sour  or  sweet 
or  partly  the  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
curious  thing  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fusion  of  two  split  buds  in 
grafting,  one  from  a  sweet  variety  and 
one  from  a  sour.  You  may  make  your 
own  explanation.  Accepting  the  evidence 
as  free  from  any  error,  we  have  none 
to  offer. 

Apples  that  are  tender  and  juicy  may 


break  down  in  the  cell  walls  when  they 
are  over-ripe  to  give  a  “watery”  condi¬ 
tion.  “TV  ater  core”  is  due  to  a  fluctuat¬ 
ing  water  supply,  usually  a  sudden 
abundance  of  water  in  late  Summer. 

H.  B.  T. 


Shall  We  Plant  More 
Baldwins? 

The  good  old  Baldwin  apple  is  now  up 
for  criticism.  This  has  been  hastened  by 
the  development  of  the  McIntosh  family 
of  apples — notably  Cortland.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  great  wave  of  criticism  to  drive 
our  old  friend  Baldwin  out  of  its  place 
as  most  widely  planted  variety,  yet  that 
may  happen,  for  old-fashioned  things  are 
everywhere  giving  place  to  newcomers. 
The  following  note  is  from  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  and  rep¬ 
resents  part  of  the  work  being  done  to 
make  Baldwin  show  his  right  and  title: 

The  Baldwin  apple  is  probably  more 
generally  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  than  is  any  other  one  va¬ 
riety  of  apples,  and  it  has  been  grown 
for  a  great  number  of  years  under  a  wide 
range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
Many  fruit  growers  contend  that  when 
Baldwin  is  grown .  for  long  periods  of 
time  under  different  conditions  new 
strains  of  this  variety  are  developed.  In 
1911,  horticulturists  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  decided  to  try  out  this  theory. 
Eighty-four  Baldwin  apple  trees  were 
purchased  from  40  different  locations  in 
the  United  States,  and  were  set  out  on 
the  Station  grounds  at  Geneva  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  distinct  strains  of  this  va¬ 
riety  had  developed  under  widely  different 
environments.  The  trees  are  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  all  84  produce  fruit  simi¬ 
lar  in  size,  color,  season  and  quality,  say 
the  Station  fruit  specialists  in  a  recent 
report  on  the  progress  of  this  experiment. 
“While  there  may  be  strains  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  apple  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,”  says  the  report,  “it  seems  fairly 
certain  from  this  experiment  that  they 
have  not  originated  necessarily  because 
of  differences  in  environment.” 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 


Paying  High  School  Tuition 

Can  the  village  high  school  compel  dis¬ 
trict  school  children  to  pay  a  tuition  after 
completing  eighth  grade  work?  This  can 
also  be  taken  care  of  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  for  election  of  another  trustee,  can 
it  not?  MBS.  A.  R.  E. 

The  'State  will  pay  $50  per  pupil  to  a 
high  school  district  on  account  of  the 
academic  instruction  of  each  non-resi¬ 
dent  pupil  in  attendance.  Any  excess 
tuition  above  $50  that  may  be  reasonably 
charged,  must  be  paid  by  the  district  from 
which  such  academic  pupil  attends.  (Sec. 
493,  subdivision  6).  Under  the  law  the 
district  cannot  refuse  to  pay  this  excess 
tuition.  There  should  be  no  excess  tui¬ 
tion  for  country  districts  to  pay  after 


school,  making  no  demand  on  the  State 
for  money,  but  paying  their  own  expen¬ 
ses  for  teachers,  etc.?  H.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

You  are  without  authority  by  law.  to 
dissolve  your  own  common  school  district. 
All  taxable  property  in  the  State  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  public  school  districts. 
Moreover  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
can  compel  your  district  to  provide  pub¬ 
lic  school  facilities  should  an  appeal  be 
made  to  him  from  a  single  resident  of 
your  district  who  is  legally  aggrieved.  By 
mutual  agreement  the  families  in  your 
district  can  send  their  children  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  so  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  employing  a  public  school 
teacher.  A  satisfactory  standard  of  in¬ 
struction  must  be  provided,  however. 


Notes  from  the  Keystone 
State 

I  talked  a  few  days  ago  with  one  of 
the  young  farmers  who  was  a  bondsman 
for  the  man  who  shot  the  high  school 
student  caught  stealing  corn,  and  the 
young  man  tells  me  the  case  against  the 
farmer  has  been  dropped.  The  student 
recovered,  and  is  again  in  school ;  let  us 


A  Covered  Bridge  in  Vermont  After  the  Great  October  Gale 


July  1,  1926  because,  after  that  date 
many  cities  and  villages  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  double  the  State  aid  they  are  now 
receiving. 


Tax  in  Another  District 

I  pay  school  taxes  in  one  district,  but 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  my  son 
to  attend  the  school  in  another  district  as 
that  is  nearer.  Would  the  latter  school 
have  the  right  to  refuse  admittance  to  my 
son  because  my  school  taxes  are  paid  to 
the  other  district?  I  live  within  the  cor¬ 
poration  limits  of  the  second  district, 
where  I  pay  all  my  other  taxes  (outside 
of  school).  D.  F. 

New  York. 

The  school  may  legally  refuse  admit¬ 
tance  to  your  son  if  yon  do  not  reside  in 
the  school  district.  Such  action  is  not 
usual,  however,  unless  caused  by  an  over¬ 
crowded  condition  of  the  school.  The 
education  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  school  district  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  for  all  persons  of  legal  school  age 
who  reside  therein.  If  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  provided  in  the  home  district, 
the  trustee  or  local  board  of  education 
must  contract  for  such  instruction  with 
an  adjoining  district.  County  districts 
frequently  take  children  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  district  without  charging  tuition  al¬ 
though  a  tuition  charge  may  legally  be 
made. 

Condemning  Land  for 
School  Purposes 

I  own  six  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
board  of  education  wishes  to  erect  a 
schoolhouse.  I  refuse  to  sell  same  to 
them.  They  threaten  to  condemn  land. 
They  already  own  two  other  sites.  Will 
you  give  me  the  Jersey  law  on  this  point? 

New  Jersey.  ,r.  B. 

The  board  of  education  may  start  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  condemn  the  six  acres  you 
own  even  though  they  have  some  other 
property  within  your  municipality.  At 
the  hearing  before  the  commissioners, 
we  should  advise  that  you  state  your  ob¬ 
jections  and  demand  a  very  satisfactory 
price  to  yourself.  In  the  event  that  the 
award  of  the  commissioners  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  you  may  appeal  the  same 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in 
order  to  have  the  fairness  of  the  award 
determined.  Y.  r. 


Independent  School  District 

Would  it  be  possible  under  the  law  in 
this  State  for  a  school  district  or  districts 
to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  run  their  own 


hope  a  wiser  boy.  It  appears  that  his 
father  refused  to  push  the  case  in  court, 
as  he  heartily  disapproved  of  the  methods 
the  boys,  used  to  obtain  their  corn  for  a 
roast,  having  given  the  boys  the  price  of 
their  corn  before  they  left  home.  The 
father  says  his  only  regret  was  that  there 
was  only  one  load  in  the  gun,  as  he 
thought  each  student  should  have  had 
his  share. 

The  men  with  their  badges  have  been 
busy  in  our  locality  lately,  having  found 
several  large  stills  located  on  vacant 
farms  and  so  far  failed  to  find  some 
others ;  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  moonshine  in  our  local  town, 
and  it  is  an  easy  way  to  make  money  (if 
you  do  not  get  caught).  The  creek  hills 
especially  afford  a  good  hiding  place  for 
a  still.  We  all  hate  to  see  an  American 
move  off  a  farm  if  it  is  a  way  off  the 
main  road,  as  it  almost  always  means  a 
foreigner  or  low-class  of  American  will 
soon  locate  there. 

Winter  was  ushered  in  in  our  com¬ 
munity  (Beaver'  County,  Pa.)  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10  with  a  heavy  snowstorm,  some¬ 
thing  unheard-of  that  early  in  the  season. 
It  caught  the  farmers  with  apples  and  po¬ 
tatoes  unharvested,  and  the  weather  has 
been  so  wet  since  that  there  are  still  quite 
a  few  still  in  the  fields.  This  morning 
the  temperature  here  on  the  hilltop  reg¬ 
istered  24  degrees  and  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  for  the  third  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  are  beginning  to  wonder  what 
Winter  has  in  store  for  us  this  year.  For 
the  first  time  since  I  can  remember  we 
had  no  Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  ;  I  still 
had  hopes  for  the  sheltered  ones  until  it 
began  to  freeze  yesterday.  The  corn  had 
ripened  up  early  so  that  the  untimely  cold 
will  not  harm  it  at  least,  which  is  one 
thing  the  farmers  are  thankful  for.  We 
still  hope  for  nice  weather  in  November, 
but  to  judge  by  October  one  would  better 
get  an  extra  load  of  coal  and  pair  of 
blankets  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  a.  b.  s. 

New  Sheffield,  Pa. 


Effects  of  a  Vermont  Gale 

The  photograph  of  the  covered  bridge 
shown  above,  wffiich  was  blown  down  by  a 
gale  in  early  October  was  sent  us  by 
'‘Mother  Bee,”  Jamaica,  Vt.  The  bridge 
was  simply  folded  down  like  the  col¬ 
lapsible  buildings  made  of  pasteboard  that 
the  children  have  for  toys.  It  was  172 
ft.  long  and  estimated  to  contain  50,000 
ft.  of  timber.  These  covered  bridges  are 
not  uncommon  in  New  England  and  other 
sections  of  the  East. 


Easy!  By  looking  at  his  teeth  — 
those  grinders  tell  the  story* 

Tiow  do  you  tell  the  Best  Gaiter  ? 


Another  easy  one*  Millions  of 
farmers  insist  on  the  one  with  the 
red  line  ’round  the  top  —  Goodrich 
Hi-Press*  Fifty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  behind  it —the  best  value  you 
ever  put  on  your  feet. 


No.  407  —  4-Buckle 
Brown  AIL  Rubber 
Gaiter,  White  Sole 


THE  B.  R  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 


Hi-Pres  s 

T^ubber  Footwear 
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ASK  yourself  this:  “Why  do  farmers  so  em« 
X*-  phatically  prefer  Goodyear  Tires?”  Yes,  they 
do  prefer  them!  Impartial  investigations  show 
that  on  the  average  27  out  of  every  100  farmers 
buy  Goodyears.  No  other  tire  appears  to  be  half 
so  popular.  Why?  There  is  only  one  answer. 
Goodyear  quality.  The  world  over  it  is  making 
“more  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on 
any  other  kind.” 

Qoodyear  makes  a  tire  to  fit  every  need  and  every 
pocketbook.  Buy  Qoodyear  tires  from  your  local 
Qoodyear  service  station  dealer .  He  is  conveniently 
located  and  can  give  you  immediate  delivery .  And 
his  service  will  help  you  get  out  of  your  tires  all 
the  mileage  the  Qoodyear  factory  has  built  into  them . 


Copyright  1925,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ine. 

Qood  tires  deserve  good  tubes — Qoodyear  Tubes 


New  Improved  1925  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  T ractors  and  Power 
Cultivators.  Plows -Harrows -Cul¬ 
tivates,  etc.  'Full  information  FR 
T Built  in  2  sizes.  -_^«nca  Prices  $150 
The  New 
BEEMAN 
T ractor  Co. 

|  3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Now  Yorlr  Farm*  Forthe  price  of  the  buildings. 

new  I  OlK  Oldie  r  dims  Oswego  Co.  E.  C.  FRY,  Fulton,  s.  y. 


7!7f iwzFsi 


ITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
’  this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Frea  Trial 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
I  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
lable,  reversible.  Doeai 
r  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.f  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  HL 


How  Long  Should  Engines  Last? 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


We  don’t  know  yet.  Many  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Engines  that  have  been  in  use  for  20  years  and 
more  are  still  running  fine. 

For  example:  Mr.  A.  E.  Cattermole,  one  of 
our  dealers,  writes : 

“We  have  a  great  many  Fuller  &  Johnson  En¬ 
gines  in  our  territory  running  18  and  19  years; 
and  one  we  believe  hasn’t  missed  a  day  run¬ 
ning  in  about  22  years.’’ 

That’s  because  Fuller  8s  Johnson  Engines  are 
designed  and  built  to  give  this  longer  service,  at  a 
big  additional  saving  in  fuel  and  maintenance 
cost. 


Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
won’t  overheat.  Connects 
direct  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  windmill  pump 
— no  belts  or  pul¬ 
leys  needed.  Capac¬ 
ity  100  to  1000 
pails  of  water  per 
hour.  Runs  12  to  15 
hours  on  3  quarts  of 
gasoline.  Write  for 
free  catalog  17B. 

1926  Models 

The  Model  “NB”  Gasoline  Engine — built  in 
sizes  1^  to  12  H.  P.,  is  our  latest  and  greatest 
achievement.  These  engines  embody  many  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  for  the  convenience  of  the 
users,  such  as,  our  improved  type  of  vaporizer  which 
greatly  improves  carburetion,  and  reduces  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  also  special  designed  piston  and  rings  which 
give  better  compression,  etc.  Other  important  features 
fully  described  in  bulletin  430.  Write  for  it  today. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

1135  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

GASOLINE  AND  KEROSENE  ENGINES  TO  25  H.  P. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Power  from  Ford  Car 

I  am  about  to  purchase  a  circular  saw 
to  use  for  sawing  up  firewood  such  as 
small  lumber,  poles  and  small  trees.  I 
have  a  Ford  touring  car  and  wish  to  use 
the  power  from  same  to  run  this  saw.  It 
only  weighs  135  lbs.  and  would  take  not 
more  than  two  horsepower  to  run  it  hut 
I  am  puzzled  'how  to  go  about  it  to  belt 
to  the  saw.  t.  w.  l. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Two  horsepower  is  not  sufficient  to  op¬ 
erate  a  pole  saw  to  good  advantage  ;  four 
to  six  horsepower  will  drive  it  much  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Ford  motor  has  plenty  of  power 
for  this  purpose  however,  and  can  he 
belted  to  the  saw  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  ways.  Practically  all  of  the  farm  pa¬ 
pers  carry  advertising  of  devices  for  this 
purpose.  A  home-made  device  can  be 
constructed  of  two  short  lengths  of  shaft¬ 
ing  mounted  side  by  side  in  a  frame  which 
is  sloped  off  at  each  side  to  permit  driving 
upon  it.  The  shafts  carry  four  pulleys 
with  a  5  or  6-in.  face  so  spaced  that  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  car  stand  upon  them 
A  fifth  wheel  is  placed  on  the  end  of  one 
of  the  shafts  which  projects  beyond  the 
frame  and  is  used  to  belt  to  the  saw  with. 


feet  it,  such  as  the  type  of  soil  and  the 
depth  to  which  the  ditch  is  laid  and  the 
character  of  the  crop  to  which  the  land  is 
to  be  devoted.  In  very  heavy  clays  drains 
may  need  to  be  placed  as  close  as  30  ft. 
for  complete  drainage,  while  in  open  soils 
this  may  be  increased  to  200  ft.  In  the 
ordinary  loam  soils  75  to  100  ft.  apart  is 
common  practice. 

I  gather  that  you  are  draining  a  low 
place  that  runs  up  through  your  field. 
If  this  is  the  case  and  the  drain  is  well 
put  in  you  will  notice  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  effect  from  it  for  a  number  of 
years.  Being  in  the  natural  water  course, 
passages  are  formed  through  the  soil 
which  bring  the  water  to  it,  and  cause  it 
to  drain  a  greater  area  than  it  othewise 
would. 


Pumping  from  Spring 

I  am  installing  a  pumping  system.  The 
supply  comes  from  a  spring  about  275  ft. 
from  house;  estimating  from  cellar  bot¬ 
tom  to  bottom  of  spring  about  10  ft.  lift. 
The  ground  is  level  except  from  the  house 
about  50  ft.  there  is  a  dip  4  to  5  ft.  deep. 
Will  it  be  all  right  to  start  at  top  of 
spring  and  slope  pipe  toward  house  to 


The  sketch  shows  this  arrangement  more 
clearly. 

A  circular  saw  should  run  with  a  rim 
speed  approximating  10,000  ft.  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  12-in.  pulleys  are  used  on  the 
shafts  for  the  rear  wheels  to  rest  upon 
and  a  10-in.  pulley  is  used  to  belt  from 
to.  the  5-in.  pulley  on  the  saw  mandrel, 
this  speed  will  be  secured  when  the  car 
is  run  at  the  same  speed  required  to 
cover  20  to  22  miles  per  hour  on  the  road. 
Using  both  wheels  to  drive  from  in  this 
way  prevents  wear  on  the  differential. 

Spring  for  Cooling  Milk 

I  have  a  spring  which  has  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees  in  the  sun  on  the  hot¬ 
test  days  of  Summer.  If  a  house  was 
built  over  this  spring,  would  its  water  be 
cold  enough  for  cooling  milk?  e.  n.  o. 

Walkill,  N.  Y. 

The  temperature  of  your  spring  and 
its  value  for  cooling  milk  will  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  upon  the  depth  from 
w^hich  its  waters  come.  At  a  depth  of 
from  50  to  60  ft.  below  the  surface  there 
is  a  zone  of  uniform  temperature,  and 
water  coming  from  this  depth  will  have  a 
temperature  the  year  around  that  will 
not  be  far  from  the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  that  region.  In  the  Northern 
States  this  temperature  will  not  be  far 
from  45  degrees  Fahr.  For  water  whose 
source  is  nearer  the  surface  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  he  higher  in  Summer  and  lower 
in  Winter. 

If  your  spring  has  a  good  flow  so  that 
the  water  is  changing  rapidly  in  it,  cover¬ 
ing  it  would  not  greatly  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature.  While  it  would  undoubtedly 
cool  the  milk  to  a  certain  extent  it  must 
be  remembered  that  water  has  not  the 
ability  to  cool  quickly  by  absorbing  great 
quantities  of  heat  without  an  increase  in 
temperature  as  ice  has.  In  the  case  of 
ice  the  heat  absorbed  is  used  in  melting 
the  ice  and  does  not  cause  a  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  until  the  ice  is  melted. 


cellar  bottom?  What  is  the  cause  of  adr 
pockets  in  pipe  line?  F.  M.  s. 

Ohio. 

If  carefully  installed  your  pump  will 
work  successfully  under  hhe  conditions 
that  you  have  outlined.  Where  possible 
the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump  should  be  laid 
straight,  to  permit  drainage  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  pockets  from  forming,  but  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  this  condi¬ 
tion  without  consideraible  expense.  Where 
there  is  a  sag  in  the  line,  as  in  your  case, 
preventing  drainage  'from  either  end,  par¬ 
ticular  care  Should  be  taken  to  make  the 
line  secure  against  freezing. 

“Air  bind”  is  caused  by  air  gathering 
in  the  pipe.  It.  is  -  released  from  the 
water,  which  carries  it  in  solution.  It  is 
of  course  much  lighter  than  the  water 
that  it  displaces,  and  creates  a  condition 
of  unbalance  and  loss  of  head  when  it 
collects  in  a  line.  This  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a  siphon 
where  the  upper  part  passes  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  ridge  and  the  force  causing 
movement  in  the  water  is  small. 


Area  Drained  by  Tile 

How  far  will  a  3-in.  tile  drain  on  either 
side,  the  same  tile  being  2  ft.  below  the 
surface?  I  have  just  completed  about  600 
ft.,  but  the  wettest  is  still  to  be  done 
from  the  opposite  side  of  field.  The  land 
is  the  best  on  our  farm,  and  if  it  will 
yield  corn  as  some  of  the  other  tiled  parts 
have  done  (seldom  needing  manure)  we 
shall  he  well  repaid  for  additional  invest¬ 
ment  The  finished  600  ft.  almost  forms 
the  large  part  of  a  question  mark ;  the 
part  to  he  done  will  be  almost  a  straight 
line  with  spurs  running  into  it,  giving 
two  more  acres  of  excellent  land.  If  you 
can  give  me  the  actual  or  approximate 
draining  distance  from  either  side  of  tile 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  making 
it  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  improve¬ 
ment.  A.  J.  s. 

Yorktown,  N.  J. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  fixed  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  distance  that  a  tile  drain  will 
take  the  water  from  the  soil.  Th ere  are 
a  number  of  things  entering  in  that  af- 


Trouble  with  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  that  would  fill  H-in. 
pipe  full  of  running  water,  that  I  want 
to  pipe  about  300  ft.  with  about  20-ft. 
fall.  What  size  pipe  will  be  best  to  carry 
this  water?  I  have  another  spring  that 
has  given  me  considerable  trouble,  chok¬ 
ing  up  with  sediment;  l^-in.  pipe  with 
about  15-ft.  fall  furnishes  more  water 
than  this  one.  The  water  does  not  have 
a  continual  flow,  hut  stops  and  then 
spouts  again.  Why  does  it  not  continue 
flowing  all  the  time  and  is  this  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  pipe  stopping  up?  p.  l.  w. 

Dillon’s  Mill,  Va. 

Your  statement  that  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  fill  a  ^4 -in.  pipe  tells  very 
little  about  the  quantity  of  water  that 
you  have.  The  quantity  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  a  14 -in.  pipe  will  vary  wide¬ 
ly  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  flows, 
doubling  the  velocity,  doubling  the  quan¬ 
tity.  However,  it  is  poor  practice  to  lay 
a  pipe  smaller^  than  %  in.  under  these 
conditions.  While  a  %-in.  pipe  might 
carry  the  water  it  is  likely  to  become 
clogged  due  to  growths  and  incrustations. 
Due  to  its  small  size  it  takes  but  a  little 
material  of  this  kind  to  check  the  flow. 
The  larger  size  costs  hut  little  more,  and 
has  a  much  greater  capacity. 

I  am  unable  to  say  definitely  what 
causes  the  intermittent  flow  of  the  line 
that  you  mention.  It  is  evident  that  air 
or  gas  of  some  kind  gets  into  the  pipe. 
This  might  he  due  to  a  siphoning  action, 
the  water  flowing  through  the  pipe  faster 
than  delivered  by  the  spring  until  below 
the  inlet  level  and  then  starting  again 
after  the  water  level  in  the  spring  rises 
again. 


“You  big  bonehead,”  shouted  the  con¬ 
struction  superintendent  to  his  Swede 
foreman,  “I  told  you  to  fire  that  man  and 
you  hit  him  with  an  ax !”  “Yell,  Boss, 
dose  ax,  she  have  sign,  ‘For  Fire  Only  !’  ” 
— The  Mutual  Magazine. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Newark’s  Largest^ 

i&RawFur  Merchant 


Ship  your  raw  furs  to 
the  big  New  York 
markets,  where  90% 
of  the  raw  furs  even¬ 
tually  come.  Sell  them 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
and  get  bigger  prices, 
quicker  payments. 

Old  successful  trappers  know 
that  New  York’s  demands  are 
the  largest  for  furs. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 
because  he  sells  for  more 

Square  Deal  to  Every  Shipper 

When  you  ship  direct  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
you  get  top  prices  by  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dle  men.  Every  shipper  a  booster  and  a 
friend  for  every  one  gets  satisfaction. 

Get  New  York  Price  List  Free 
— Send  Name  and  address 


You  can  always  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
fur  market  prices  when  you  are  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  Fox-New 
York  Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE 
Shipping  Tags.  Then  you  will  get  New 
York  Market  Quotations  regularly,  no  cost, 
no  obligation.  Write  now. 

GEO.  J.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS! 

We  want  your  shipments,  large  or  small. 

We  promise  prompt  return*,  full  market  value — 

and  REMEMBER- 

when  you  ship  to  us,  a  skin  does  not  have  to  be 
the  size  of  an  elephant  to  grade  number  one  large. 
We  ha  ve  been  making  and  keeping  above  promises 
since  1899.  Use  one  of  our  little  red  tags  on  your 
next  shipment.  It  will  simply  mean  another 
steady  shipper  for 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


AW  FU RS> 

SflT  WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS  ~3M2 
IVe  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


SAMUEL  LEWIS 

IMPORTER  AND 
EXPORTER  OF 

raw  &  Dressed 

-:FURS:- 

154  West  29th  St, 
New  York) 


u.  s.  A 


Send  your 
name  and 
I'll  keep  you 
posted  on  market 
conditions  right 
up  to  the  minute. 


In  the 
Heart  of 
the  Fur 
Trade. 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Write  for  my  new  cut 
__ je  catalog  before  you 
_uy  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing, 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Plan 
eaves  you  fully  1-3.  Send  for  catalog 
today  and  see  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  $22.05, "says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bept.230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


MAKE  MONEY 

and  others  with“Hercule9” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — SIO  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quickfor  Agent’sOffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free, 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Concerning  the  Thornless 
Blackberry 


A  California  nursery  company  devotes 
a  full  page  in  its  catalog  to  the  Gory 
Thornless  blackberry,  and  says :  “After 
several  years  of  trial  the  Cory  Thornless 
blackberry  has  proven  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  blackberry  in  existence.  Acres 
and  acres  of  this  berry  have  been  planted 
in  California,  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  everywhere  it  has  proven  a  success. 

“The  vines  of  this  blackberry  are  as 
free  from  thorns  as, a  grapevine.  A  sin¬ 
gle  berry  reaches  the  size  of  a  man’s 
thumb.  It  has  a  flavor  resembling  the 
California  wild  blackberry.  The  core  is 
very  small  and  seeds  are  so  fine  that  they 
are  hardly  noticeable  when  eating.  If 
you  plant  any  berry  at  all,  plant  the  Cory 
Thornless  blackberry,  as  it  has  never 
failed  to  hear. 

“This  berry  should  be  raised  in  bush 
form,  not  higher  than  5  ft.  above  the 
ground,  or  on  trellises.  In  States  where 
the  weather  goes  below  zero,  vines  must 
be  covered  with  straw  or  sacks  for  the 
first  two  years  (just  like  the  roses),  until 
the  same  have  become  acclimated.’’ 

Replies  from  some  of  our  readers  agree 
with  the  original  statement  about  this 
novelty.  E.  B.  writes  from  Manchester, 
Pa. :  “The  thornless  blackberry  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  here  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  the 
canes  are  not  hardy  and  if  they  are  given 
a  Winter  protection  they  start  to  hud 
early  and  when  uncovered  a  light  frost 
will  destroy  the  'buds.  The  plants  raised 
from  tips  are  as  a  rule  thornless,  but 
root  suckers  are  full  of  thorns,  much 
more  so  than  the  common  blackberry. 
After  three  years  of  experimenting  I  got 
disgusted  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them. 

I  cut  them  off  and  plowed  the  plants  out, 
but  now  the  place  is  infested  with  thorny 
sucker  plants,  some  coming  up  6  ft.  away 
from  where  the  plant  was.  A  nursery 
recommending  the  Cory  Thornless  black¬ 
berry  is  not  reliable  in  my  estimation.  I 
did  not  see  them  advertised  in  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  prominent  nurserymen  in  the 
East ;  they  may  do  in  California  or 
Southern  States,  but  not  in  localities 
where  hard  frosts  occur ;  the  coldest  day 
the  last  Winter  I  had  them  was  four 
above  zero.” 

From  Amesbnry,  Mass.,  J.  W.  P. 
writes  :  “In  regard  to  the  so-called  thorn¬ 
less  blackberry  mentioned  on  page  1291 
would  say  that  three  years  ago  I  sent  to 
California  for  a  dozen  which  I  planted 
with  the  following  results.  Nine  lived 
and  made  a  good  growth,  all  of  which 
winter-killed.  The  second  and  third  year 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  only  that 
instead  of  being  thornless,  like  the  origi¬ 
nal,  they  were  the  most  thorny  things  I 
have  ever  seen  outside  of  a  porcupine. 
East  Spring  I  dug  them  up  and  threw 
them  away.  Would  advise  «T.  T.  N.  to 
leave  them  alone.  They  might  not  win¬ 
ter-kill  in  Virginia,  but  they  are  no  im¬ 
provement  on  the  ordinary  kind.” 

And  finally  J.  P.  says  from  Cold 
Springs,  N.  Y. :  “My  father  was  a  grower 
of  both  large  and  small  fruits.  We  had  a 
variety  of  blackcaps  called  Davidson’s 
Thornless  and  they  were  thornless.  Our 
foreman,  not  a  learned  man,  used  to  call 
them  ‘the  unthornless  blackcaps.’  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  this  blackcap  and  not  a  black¬ 
berry  that  J.  T.  N.  heard  about.” 

In  general,  then,  the  opinion  is 
strengthened  that  these  thornless  plants 
do  not  always  remain  thornless.  And 
the  Cory  Thornless,  which  is  the  only 
kind  that  we  have  seen  fruiting,  is  not 
adapted  to  commercial  culture  in  the  East. 

H.  B.  T. 


Number  of  Bees  in  Colony 


How  many  pounds  of  bees  are  there 
in  a  colony?  B.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  around  5,000  bees  to  the 
pound  but  it  is  a  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer  how  many  to  the  colony.  Doolittle 
says  in  some  of  his  writing,  that  he  once 
found  a  colony  .so  reduced  in  the  Spring, 
that  is  contained  less  than  100  bees, 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  uniting  with 
another  colony,  so  he  let  them  alone,  and 
before  Fall  they  had  not  only  grown  to 
a  fair-sized  colony  but  had  actually 
gathered  a  little  surplus  above  their  re¬ 
quirements.  On  the  other  extreme  it  is 
supposed  that  some  colonies  reach  as 
high  as  100,000.  g.  w.  b. 


ive  them  the  hardest 
work  on  the  farm! 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  built  to  stand  it 


RUGGED  strength  —  and  plenty  of  it  — 
.  that’s  what  farmers  want  when  they 
buy  all-rubber  overshoes  or  boots. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  are 
built  strong — they’re  built  for  farmers  and 
farm  wear — made  to  stand  months  of  kicking 
through  ice,  slush  or  mud  in  the  barnyard 
and  around  the  farm. 

At  each  of  the  four  points  where  wear  is  hardest — 
ankle,  back  of  the  heel,  instep,  sole — “U.S. ”  Blue 
Ribbons  are  reinforced  with  from  4  to  11  layers  of 
heavy  fabric  and  tough  rubber.  Strain  them — bend 
them— work  them  as  hard  as  you  please— they  stand 
up! 

Seventy-five  years’  experience  in  making  rubber 
footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes.  Every  pair  is  built  by  master  workmen— 
and  built  right. 

Ask  for  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons.  It  will 
pay  you  in  comfort  and  wear ! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


"U.S."  Blue  Ribbon 
bootsaremade  with  stur¬ 
dy  gray  soles.Theuppers 
are  either  red  or  blac\ 
— \nee  to  hip  lengths. 


Trade  Mark 


FIVE  TIMES  its  length  it  stretches 
That's  what  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from 
any  "U.S."  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over' 
shoe  will  do.  w 


BLUE  RIBBON 


99  Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 
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DOMESTIC.  —  Dorie  Bosler,  70,  a 
farmer,  living  near  Milford,  Pa.,  was 
killed  by  a  bull  Nov.  5  on  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  Olmstead,  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  The 
animal  crushed  his  chest. 

Seven  well-dressed  robbers  with  auto¬ 
matic  pistols  held  up  the  offices  of  the 
Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  on  Pier  No. 
92,  53d  Street  and  North  River,  New 
York  City,  shortly  before  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Nov.  5,  and  escaped  in  a 
limousine  with  a  .$10,000  payroll.  The 
money  had  been  delivered  from  an  ar¬ 
mored  car  half  an  hoflr  before. 

Men  and  women  of  many  religious  be¬ 
liefs  have  joined  in  the  campaign  under¬ 
taken  by  the  American  Guardian  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  $2,000,000  fund  for  the  care 
of  children  of  American  blood  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Lyons, 
a  missionary  in  the  Philippines  for  25 
years  described  conditions  making  the 
work  of  the  American  Guardian  Associa¬ 
tion  necessary.  Many  of  the  children 
of  American  blood,  he  said,  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  were 
living  with  their  mothers  in  destitute  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  their  education  and  to  guard  against 
the  increasing  possibility  that  the  girls, 
attractive  and  American  in  appearance, 
are  led  into  immoral  pursuits. 

Maximum  sentences  of  70,  80  and  105 
years,  said  to  be  the  highest  on  record 
for  robbery  in  New  Jersey,  were  imposed 
in  Newark  Nov.  9  upon  three  young  men 
who  had  confessed  to  robbing  between  14 
and  28  chain  store  collectors  in  the  last 
nine  months.  The  sentenced  men  and 
their  aggregate  penalties  were :  James 
Hardman,  23,  from  53  to  105  years  in 
State  Prison  ;  Harry  Hardman,  21,  from 
48  to  80  years  ;  Charles  Nieman,  21,  from 
43  to  70  years. 

Alarmed  because  of  the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  property  which  escapes  taxa¬ 
tion,  Gov.  Silzer,  of  New  Jersey,  has  di¬ 
rected  Attorney  General  Katzenbaeh  to 
challenge  before  the  courts  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  an  act  passed  by  the  1925 
Legislature,  exempting  from  taxation  all 
personal  property  held  in  warehouses  of 
New  Jersey.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  communicated  with  the  State  Board 
of  taxes  and  assessment,  asking  that  body 
to  see  to  it  that  all  local  boards  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  include  in  their  1926  assess¬ 
ments  the  property  exempted  under  the 
classification  created  by  the  act,  in  order 
that  a  test  case  can  be  prepared. 

Eight  thugs  led  by  a  tall  man,  wearing 
a  crude  mask  made  from  a  dirty  piece  of 
black  satin,  marched  one  by  one  up  the 
winding  stairway  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  at  68  Orchard  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  9,  and 
into  the  workshop  of  the  William  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  Company,  manufacturing  jewelers. 
Ten  minutes  later  they  marched  down 
again  with  $50,000  worth  of  manufac¬ 
tured  jewelry  in  their  pockets  and  in 
small  handbags  after  holding  up  33  men 
and  women  and  forcing  them  to  lie  on 
the  floor.  As  a  result  of  the  robbery,  two 
women,  Mrs.  Clara  Hortie  of  72  South 
Seventh  Street,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Gilligan 
of  68  North  Second  Street,  both  of  New- 
ark,  are  in  the  Newark  City  Hospital  suf¬ 
fering  from  serious  burns  of  the  body. 
Someone,  perhaps  one  of  these  two. 
knocked  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid  from  the 
workbench  when  the  thugs  entered  the 
shop,  and  the  thieves  forced  the  two  wo¬ 
men  to  lie  in  the  pool  of  acid  that  poured 
to  the  floor  from  the  broken  bottle. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Rule  changes 
recommended  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jardine  to  eliminate  wide  price  swings 
and  improve  operation  of  grain  exchanges 
were  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants’ 
Exchange  by  large  majorities,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  4.  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
and  other  exchanges  recently  adopted  the 
plan. 

Canadian  Christmas  trees  entering  the 
United  States  this  year  will  be  dutiable 
at  10  per  cent.  Last  year  a  United 
States  Treasury  decision  admitted  them 
free  as  “sticks  of  wood  in  the  rough.”  A 
later  decision  holds  that  while  the  word 
“stick”  may  apply  to  a  stick  of  timber, 
it  does  not  mean  a  tree  simply  severed 
from  the  ground.  A  Christmas  tree  there¬ 
fore  becomes  a  “non-enumerated  unmanu¬ 
factured  article”  and  dutiable. 

WASHINGTON.— The  tax  on  pas¬ 
senger  automobiles  was  cut  from  5  to  3 
per  cent  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  session  held  Nov.  9.  Other 
automobile  taxes  were  discarded,  and 
many  remaining  sales  and  occupational 
taxes  were  eliminated.  Revenue  cuts  in 
this  session  approximate  $90,000,000  and 
bring  the  reductions  already  made  to 
more  than  the  $300,000,000  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  as  the  outside  limit  of  tax  re¬ 
duction.  The  taxes  eliminated  include 
those  on  automobile  trucks,  tires  and  ac¬ 
cessories  ;  cameras,  lenses,  photographic 
plates  and  films,  jewelery,  firearms  (ex¬ 
cept  pistols)  and  shells,  tachts  and  mo¬ 
torboats,  art  works  and  mail  jong  sets, 
and  the  occupational  tax  on  brokers.  The 
alcohol  tax  was  cut  from  $2.20  a  proof 
gallon  to  $1.10.  Theater  admissions  taxes 
were  not  taken  up.  Plans  are  on  foot  to 
make  further  reductions,  which  may  run 
to  $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000. 

Postmaster  General  New,  Nov.  9,  told 


Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  •  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 


Hood  Arctics  are  warm, 
comfortable  and  good-looking 

The  extra  quality  we  have  built  into  one, 
two  and  four-buckle  arctics  is  larpely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  popularity  this 
common-sense  wet,  cold  weather  footwear 
is  enjoying. 

The  uppers  are  long-wearing,  black  cash- 
mcrette  cloth.  The  soles  are  extra  exten¬ 
sion  tire  tread  rubber,  and  they 
are  lined  with  soft,  warm  fleece. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Here’s  Extra  WEar 
For  Extra  Weather 

You  should  become  familiar  with 
the  improvements  Hood  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  Rubber  Footwear.  Long 
years  of  experience  has  taught 
us  how  to  produce  better  goods 
at  lower  costs. 


BOOTS — The  Hood  Red  Boot  is  un* 
questionably  the  greatest  value  in  wear  and 
good  looks — the  best  extra  quality  boot  on  the 
market.  It  will  not  check  or  crack,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  leakage.  The  name  Hood 
is  on  the  gray  sole.  The  Hood  Red  Tread 
Boot  is  lower  in  price  and  is  very  popular 
for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
wears  well  and  is  standard  quality  in 
materials  and  workmanship 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood’s  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  While  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  economical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 

BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 


November  21,  1925 

the  Congressional  Special  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  to  look  into  increased  pos¬ 
tal  rates  to  provide  funds  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  pay  allowed  postal  employes  last 
February,  that  he  will  have  but  $32,000,- 
000  with  which  to  meet  an  extra  obliga¬ 
tion  of  $68,000,000.  Provisions  for  reve¬ 
nue  to  meet  the  additional  expenses 
caused  by  higher  salaries  to  the  personnel 
are  about  half  enough  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Members  of  Congress  believe  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  have  made 
a  better  showing  by  using  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  methods  to  promote  sales  of  special 
stamps  for  pacel  post  and  other  branches 
of  the  service.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  test  of  the  law  to  date  and  may 
ask  that  the  committee  continue  its  work 
for  a  year  longer.  The  investigation  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  attitude  of  the  President 
on  the  proposition  to  increase  postal  sal¬ 
aries.  Mr.  Coolidge  declared  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  increased  the  salaries  it  would  have 
to  provide  funds.  He  signed  the  pay-bill 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
carry  adequate  revenue  provisions. 

A  bullet-proof  armored  mail  truck,  con¬ 
structed  on  order  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  received  at  New  York 
for  tests.  .  Postmaster  General  New  would 
make  it  impossible  for  an  ordinary  rob¬ 
ber  to  get  at  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  or  his 
driver.  _  The  truck,  designed  by  postal 
specialists,  was  built  in  Philadelphia. 
With  a  few  modifications  the  Government 
will  advertise  for  bids  for  25  of  these 
cars  for  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 


No  Joke  to  the  Grasshopper 

Here  is  a  phenomenon,  not  a  joke. 
Have  the  flowers  of  Gladioli  any  poison¬ 
ous  substance  to  kill  the  large  gray  grass¬ 
hoppers  resembling  the  locusts?  Last  Sep¬ 
tember,  long  before  frost,  I  found  many 
every  day  clinging  to  the  petal,  but  ap¬ 
parently  dead.  The  question  is,  were 
they  dead  or  merely  intoxicated  by  the 
contained  nectar?  This  ought  to  he 
worth  a  scientific  investigation. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.  _-\I-  H 

Insects,  like  human  beings,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  very  definite  diseases.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  suffer  from  fever,  dysentery,  heart 
trouble,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  other  se¬ 
rious  physical  troubles.  The  bacterial 
diseases  of  several  insects  have  been 
studied  at  great  length,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  some  virus  which  might 
be  distributed  in  the  fields  where  nox¬ 
ious  insects  appear  with  the  hope  of  in¬ 
fecting  them  and  killing  them  off.  The 
Pasteur  Institute  of  France,  for  example, 
has  studied  a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
grasshopper,  and  has  perfected  a  method 
whereby  the  disease,  a  bacterial  one,  may 
be  distributed  in  fields  where  grasshop¬ 
pers  are  abundant  by  spraying  liquid  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  bacteria  on  to  the  vegetation 
which  the  grasshoppers  are  eating.  Simi¬ 
lar  work  of  this  kind  is  done  in  Florida, 
where  water  containing  the  spores  of 
certain  molds  or  fungi  is  sprayed  on 
citrus  trees  infested  with  white-flies.  In 
the  moist  climate  of  Florida  the  spores 
enter  the  bodies  of  the  immature  white- 
flies  and  destroy  them.  Much  was  hoped 
for  in  Kansas  some  years  ago,  from  a 
fungous  disease  that  was  known  to  at¬ 
tack  chinch  bugs.  It  was  thought  that 
by  growing  this  fungus  in  the  laboratory 
on  a  suitable  medium  of  cornmeal  and 
beef  broth  and  then  distributing  it  in 
the  fields  where  the  chinch  hugs  were 
present  the  bugs  would  become  Infected 
and  die  off  by  the  million.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  practice  the  scheme  did  not 
work  out  as  in  theory  it  ought  to  have 
done.  However,  this  failure  has  not  dis¬ 
couraged  much  further  investigation 
along  this  line  and  there  is  yet  hope  that 
specific  viruses  may  be  discovered  for 
different  destructive  insects  which,  when 
sown  broadcast  in  the  fields,  will  exter¬ 
minate  the  pest. 

Undoubtedly  the  grasshoppers  noted  by 
M.  II.  were  victims  of  some  disease  and 
had,  in  their  last  agonies,  crawled  up  the 
stems  of  the  Gladiolus,  there  to  die,  and 
what  a  fine  place  they  choose!  Almost 
flowery  beds  of  ease  on  which  to  pass 
their  last  minutes  on  earth.  It’s  rather 
curious  how  animals  when  about  to  ex¬ 
pire  will  rush  into  the  open.  Rats,  when 
poisoned,  will  often  rush  out  of  a  build¬ 
ing  into  the  open,  as  though  hunting  for 
relief  in  the  air.  Insects  will  climb  up 
the  stems  of  plants  to  die  at  the  top  in 
open  surroundings.  House-flies  will  fly 
to  the  window  panes,  apparently  in  an 
attempt  to  get  out-doors,  and  there  die 
clinging  to  the  pane,  where  they  may 
often  he  found  in  the  Fall  with  a  circle 
of  spores  about  their  bodies  that  have 
come  from  the  fungus  that  killed  them. 

GLENN  W.  HEKIUCK. 
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FIRE  SAFE 

CONSTRUCTION 

NATCO 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


HgS  \ 

RUMINATING  the  fire  risk 
means  efficient  operation — because 
when  you  can  discount  the  fire  haz¬ 
ard  you  can  arrange  your  buildings 
to  save  space  and,  consequently, 


labor. 


For  barns,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc., 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  the  ideal  ma¬ 
terial.  It  can’t  bum.  It  is  proof 
against  heat,  cold  and  dampness.  It 
is  easy  to  erect.  It  is  inexpensive  to 
begin  with.  And  it  costs  exactly 
nothing  for  repairs. 

You  will  be  interested  in  “Natco  on 
the  Farm” — our  free  book  on  per¬ 
manent,  fire-safe  farm  building  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  it. 


NATIONAL  FIRE 
PROOFING  CO- 

816  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W et  feet  are  a  nuisance  anc|  a  menace  to  heal  th, 
and  wet  shoes  dry  out  hard  and  stiff.  Treat 
your  Bhoes  with  Dri-  Foot  and  you  can  go  out 
in  any  rain  without  rubbers.  Dri -Foot  water¬ 
proofs  shoes  and  keeps  them  soft  and  pliable. 
Preserves  leather  and  increases  wear. 

Send  us  35?S  (money  order  or  stamps)  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid,  a  full-sized  can,  enough  to 
waterproof  your  shoes  for  an  entire  season. 
Fitz  Chemical  Company 
8  Broad  St.,  phillipsburg,  N.J. 


No  more  wet  feet 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond • 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


laranteed 


wa  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
ale  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
ide.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 
Box  3 


&  ZOOK  CO. 

_  Belleville,  Pa. 


Engage  in  dairying  in  a  county  that  combines 
orange  growing,  vegetables,  general  farming,  poul¬ 
try  and  livestock  raising.  Marion  County  has  central 
creameries  and  is  central  to  best  local  markets. 
Dairying  in  Florida  has  big  future.  For  free  booklet 
and  particular  information,  address: 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
806  North  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 

Marion  County 

FLO  RIDA 


SMALL  FARMS 


In  Southern 
California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning:  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  lew 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  ^organizations 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  wilt  like— an  enjoyable  twelve  months 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere.  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  m®  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California  lands. 

C  L  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  By.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


How  to  Handle  a  Dirt  Road 


Hanes 
Five  Famous 
Points 

1  Hanes  Collar¬ 
ettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit 
has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won't  roll  or 
bucker.  Protects  the 
chest  from  cold  draughts 
and  lets  the  top-shirt 
lie  smooth. 


2  Hanes  Cuffs 
won’t  pull  off. 
They  snug  the 
wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling  and 
gaping.  Sleeves  are 
exact  length  —  not 
uneven. 


5  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders  give 
with  every  move¬ 
ment ,  because 
they’re  made  with  a 
service- doublin g  lap 
seam.  C  omfortable. 
Strong. 


4  Hanes  Cl 
Crotch  r 
STAYS  cli 
Double  gus. 
thigh  another  con 
feature.  Crotch 
bind,  for  Hanes  is 
by  trunk  mea. 
m ent,  as  welt  as  i 


5  Hanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the 
shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing 
under  the  socks.  One 
leg  is  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  other. 
They’re  mates  l 


We  have  here  a  number  of  dirt  roads 
and  paths  flat,  without  crown  or  shoulder, 
nothing  but  dutst  in  dry  weather  and  mud 
in  wet  weather,  also  washouts  where^  the 
ground  slopes,  after  every  rain.  When 
these  washouts  occur  the  dirt  is  simply 
shoveled  back  to  be  washed  out  again 
with  the  next  rain.  What  can  be  done 
to  put  these  roads  and  paths  in  shape  and 
prevent  washouts?  We  have  gravel  and 
sand  in  abundance,  but  would  have  to 
buy  blue  stone.  The  soil  is  porous. 

C.  F.  B. 


The  first  step  in  improving  a  dirt  road 
is  to  have  a  ditch  on  both  sides  large 
enough  to  carry  off  the  water  within  a 
■few  hours  after  a  rainfall.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  kind  of  roadbed  to  stand  up, 
if  it  does  not  'have  adequate  drainage. 
The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  road  lias 
enough  crown  so  that  no  water  can  re¬ 
main  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  On  many 
country  roads  you  find  the  shoulders  are 
higher  than  the  center,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  run  off. 

After  a  road  lias  once  been  graded, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  Ring  road 
drag  for  keeping  the  roadbed  in  good 
dondition.  The  drag  should  be  used 
within  a  few  hours  after  every  rain  ;  the 
best  time  to  use  a  road  drag  is  when  it 
is  too  wet  to  work  on  the  land.  In  the 
Spring  get  out  the  drag  just  as  soon  as 
the  frost  starts  to  come  out;  don’t  wait 
until  your  road  is  all  cut  up  with  ruts. 

If  C.  F.  B.  has  access  to  a  good  gravel 
bank,  one  that  does  not  have  too  much’ 
fine  sand  or  large  stones,  he  will  find  that 
4  to  6  in.  of  gravel  put  on  a  road  that 
has  been  well  graded  will  make  a  fine 
highway.  Boose  gravel  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  out  and  be  wasted,  so  a  road  drag 
should  be  kept  on  the  job.  A  good  road 
is  not  made  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but  a: 
consistent  persevering  use  of  a  King 
drag  for  one  season  will  produce  surpris¬ 
ing  results  on  any  dirt  road.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  are  based  on  conditions  which 
obtain  in  this  county,  where  clay  roads 
predominate,  and  might  not  produce  the 
same  results  under  other  conditions. 

Wisconsin.  K.  8.  smith. 

We  have  had  experience  in  keeping  up 
dirt  reads,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  dirt  was  simply  thrown  back  in  the 
track  to  be  washed  or  worn  out  again.  A 
few  years  ago  this  practice  was  stopped, 
and  all  soil  and  sods  are  now  kept  from 
the  traveled  part  of  the  road,  and  bank 
gravel  has  been  used  wherever  possible, 
with  good  results. 

The  Provincial  Highway  Board  has 
control  of  the  roads,  and  has  completed 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  splendid 
roads  since  1920.  These  roads,  called 
“trunk  roads,”  are  well  constructed  arid 
of  various  kinds  ;  Tarvia,  macadam,  wa¬ 
ter-bound  macadam,  gravel  macadam  and 
gravel  surfacing.  The  latter  type  is  the; 
•standard  and  is  becoming  very  popular. 
In  the  building  of  _  the  gravel  surfaced 
road,  the  roadway  is  about  20  ft.,  well 
drained,  with  concrete  culverts  where 
needed.  The  material  from  the  gutters, 
except  sods  and  soil,  are  thrown  back  to 
form  the  shoulders  of  the  road.  The  road¬ 
way  is  then  graded,  and  made  perfectly 
flat.  On  top  of  this  is  placed  6  or  8  in. 
of  crushed  stone  or  gravel,  covering  a 
width  of  about  15  ft.  This  type  of  road 
has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory,  as  it 
goes  through  the  Winter  and  wet  Spring 
weather,  without  being  cut  up  by  traffic. 
As  your  correspondent  O.  F.  B.  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  sand  and  gravel,  I  believe  his  roads 
can  be  improved  by  draining,  and  gravel 
surfacing.  J.  W.  H. 

Nova  Scotia. 

I  have  traveled  100,000  miles  over 
just  this  very  kind  of  road.  I  have 
seen  tsuch  roads  made  into  good  first- 
class  roads  by  putting  6  or  8  in.  of  good 
gravel  on  top  of  them  and  keep  watch 
of  them,  if  no  roller  is  handy,  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  they  get  thoroughly  packea 
down.  If  a  little  care  is  given  this  kind 
of  road  it  will  give  good  long  service  for 
a  very  little  money.  Putting  on  the  top 
8  or  10  in.  will  make  a  watershed  and 
the  gravel  will  form  a  drainage  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  very  much  of  a 
ditch.  This  is  the  best  road  I  ever  saw 
for  the  money  and  I  'have  been  very  ob¬ 
serving  of  roads,  Indiana  was  full  of  this 
kind  of  roads  for  years  ;  it  was  flat  and 
exactly  as  described  here. 

Ohio.  c.  G.  PHILLIPS. 


Cucumbers,  Pumpkins  and 
Squashes  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  quantity  of  large  ripe  cu¬ 
cumbers.  If  these  are  fed  to  hens  (lay¬ 
ing)  or  young  pullets,  would  they  in  any 
way  harm  them?  I  broke  one  large  one 
up  and  put  in  pen,  and  the  hens  very 
greedily  ate  it.  Also  would  pumpkins 
and  squash  do  any  harm  in  feeding? 

Waterbury,  Conn.  E.  8.  F. 


That’s  the  big  thing  to  remember  about 
Hanes  Winter  Underwear — Value . 

There’s  more  downright  honest  value- 
for-your-money  packed  into  Hanes  than 
you’ll  find  in  any  winter  underwear  you 
can  buy. 

And  that  word  “Value”  means  everything  you 
want  in  underwear.  It  means  real,  satisfying 
bodily  comfort,  indoors  or  out,  working  or  play¬ 
ing.  It  means  a  perfectly  fitting,  correctly  sized 
garment  every  time. 

And  it  means  economy — because  you’ll  find 
HANES  Underwear  priced  so  low  that  it  will 
really  surprise  you. 

Remember,  too,  you  buy  Hanes  under  an 
absolute  money-back  guarantee.  Every  thread, 
stitch  and  button  must  make  good. 

If  your  regular  dealer  doesn’t  have  Hanes, 
write  us  and  we’ll  make  sure  you  are  supplied. 

Hanes  is  sold  in  three  weights  for  men;  union  suits  and 
shirts  and  drawers.  You’ll  easily  recognize  it  by  its  famous 
red  label. 

If  you  have  a  boy — don’t  forget  that  you  can  get  the  same 
unequalled  value  in  Hanes  Boys’  Underwear.  Made  of  the 
same  quality  materials  and  with  the  same  care  as  the  men’s 
Union  suits  only.  Two  weights,  heavy  and  extra 


sizes. 


heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years.  2  to  4  year  sizes  with  drop  seats. 
Also  knee  length  and  short  sleeve  suits. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


I  do  not  know  of  any  garden  vege¬ 
table  that  will  injure  fowls,  young  or 
old,  though  some  that  would  be  quickly 
fatal  would  he  about  the  most  popular 
of  any  that  could  he  offered  the  house¬ 
holder  during  the  growing  season.  I 
have  fed  cucumbers  in  limited  amounts, 
pumpkins  and  squashes  also,  and  should 
be  glad  of  an  unlimited  supply  through 
the  Winter.  M.  B.  D. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  wet  day  in  November  finds  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  her  worst.  I  have  lived  in  many 
different  States  and  communities,  and 
have  seen  them  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
but  somehow  there  has  never  been  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  drab  as  a  dull  sticky  No¬ 
vember  day  on  a  New  Jersey  farm.  There 
used  to  be  some  dull  ones  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  that  lonely  old  farm  close  beside 
the  marsh,  but  there  was  a  different  his¬ 
torical  background.  It  seems  as  if  the 
spirits  of  the  old  pioneers  come  back  on 
such  days.  The  Yankee  pioneers  lived  a 
strenuous  life  full  of  adventure  and  his¬ 
tory-making.  At  least  they  have  all  the 
advantage  of  advertising,  and  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  propaganda  can  put  romance  into 
a  mud  turtle’s  adventures.  The  solid 
‘Dutchmen  who  came  out  among  these 
hills  and  started  what  they  called  civili¬ 
zation  were  poor  advertisers.  They 
worked  hard  and  solidly,  saved  their 
money  and  founded  a  State.  But  while 
they  founded  the  State  they  seemed  to 
have  foundered  the  romance  and  ideals  of 
adventure  which  the  Pilgrims  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  were  able  to  leave  behind  them. 
On  a  wet  drab  day  like  this  the  old-time 
Yankee  boy  might  get  a  chance  to  go  fish¬ 
ing  or  hunting.  The  Dutch  boy,  when 
he  could  not  work  out  doors,  would  shell 
corn  or  sweep  up  the  barn  floor.  Fifty 
years  and  more  ago  I  knew  very  well 
why  a  boy  would  call  it  too  wet  to  work 
on  such  a  day  as  this  while  he  would 
gladly  walk  for  miles  and  carry  an  old 
army  musket  about  the  marsh  in  the 
hope  of  shooting  a  small  bird.  Now  I 
notice  that  most  farmers  of  my  age  can¬ 
not  understand  that  very  simple  lesson 
in  psychology.  If  your  mind  is  up  in  the 
sunshine  it  does  not  matter  where  your 
feet  and  hands  are,  or  'how  cold  and  wet 
the  earth  may  be. 

* 

But  New  Jersey  is  gloomy  enough  to¬ 
day.  A  big  flock  of  the  neighbor’s  pig¬ 
eons  have  gathered  on  my  barn.  As  a 
rule  such  pigeons  represent  the  highest 
expression  of  “nerve”  or  assurance  that 
you  can  find  in  the  country.  They  have  no 
more  business  on  my  farm  than  a  thief 
would  have  in  the  house,  yet  they  come  at 
will,  circle  about,  steal  grain  from  the 
chickens,  pick  up  the  seed,  injure  the 
fruit,  pick  at  the  corn  and  foul  the  hay 
in  the  barn.  I  rank  them  with  robins— 
even  more  destructive  than  that  much  ad¬ 
vertised  “redbreast.”  But  today  even 
Ihese  usually  cocky  marauders  seem  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  are  grouped  on  the  barn 
roof  with  their  heads  down.  The  Red 
hens  out  on  the  lawn  seem  draggled  and 
discontented.  'On  a  day  like  this  a  hen 
will  go  under  a  dripping  bush  and  ap¬ 
parently  imagine  herself  under  cover 
while  the  water  drops  upon  her  in  a 
steady  flow.  The  cows  out  in  the  pasture 
go  back  to  type.  Spot,  the  Holstein, 
stands  with  her  head  down — the  picture 
of  misery  as  the  water  drips  off  her  body. 
She  seems  to  be  thinking  of  the  long  wTet 
days  her  ancestors  passed  in  Holland.  As 
she  rolls  'her  dull  eye  about  you  can 
imagine  her  saving,  “Why  didn’t  those 
old  ancestors  of  mine  hand  me  down  a 
coat  of  oiled  hide  and  webbed  feet  as  the 
forebears  of  yonder  duck  have  done? 
What’s  the  use  of  having  ancestors  if 
(hey  don’t  do  something  for  you?”  Quite 
different  is  the  attitude  of  Missie  the  Jer¬ 
sey.  You  cannot  put  her  spirit  out  of 
joint  even  when  you  use  a  damp  day  in 
New  Jersey.  Her  head  is  up,  she  is  look¬ 
ing  about  contentedly.  You  can  imagine 
her  saying,  “What  a  privilege  it  is  to 
enjoy  a  fine  bath.  I  feel  like  a  new  cow. 

I  never  could  wash  my  own  back  without 
this  rain.  When  the  sun  comes  out  again 
it  will  seem  all  the  brighter  for  this  rain. 
What  is  a  picture  good  for  if  it  has  no 
contrast  of  shade?” 

Over  the  fence  in  the  cornfield  the  late 
seeded  rye  is  coming  on  and  you  can  al¬ 
most  hear  it  say : 

“A  great  privilege  to  have  this  rain 
right  now.  I  was  afraid  Winter  would 
come  early  before  we  got  our  feet  into 
this  soil.  Now  we  can  get  a  good  start, 
and  Jack  Frost  never  can  pull  us  out.” 

*  *  *  Ht  * 

So  you  see  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
and  it  looks  as  if’  youth,  the  memory  of 
happy  ancestors  and  the  real  joy  of  living 
will,  if  we  will  permit  them,  brighten  up 
even  a  wet  November  day  in  New  Jersey. 
Not  all  of  us  ever  had  these  cheerful  an¬ 
cestors  and  many  of  us  are  long  past 
youth,  but  if  there  can  be  a  child  in  the 
house  we  have  a  good  substitute  for  it. 
And  this  open  fire  in  my  room  helps,  too. 

It  is  good  to  think  how  this  tough  old 
sipple  knot  is  blazing  away  and  ending 
its  hard  and  tiresome  life  in  giving  out 
comfort  and  cheer.  It  was  a  sour  mis- 
orly  old  thing  in  its  day — so  hard  and 
bitter  that  no  woodpecker  or  squirrel 
could  dig  out  a  home  in  it.  Yet  here  it 
is  at  the  end  giving  the  finest  sort  of  serv¬ 
ice.  I  think  it  the  spirit  of  youth  assert¬ 
ing  itself  so  that  life  may  end  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  kindly  record  behind 
it.  There  came  a  light  touch  on  my  arm 
aud  a  little  brown  hand  held  out  this 
note.  It  is  engraved  just  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  : 

“A  good  day” — and  here  I  have  been 
saying  rather  mean  things  about  it.  I 


“Come  on”  by  all  means  and  let’s  have 
a  good  look  at  the  farm.  Out  in  the  barn 
we  find  Tom  and  Broker  pushing  their 
White  faces  out  of  the  stall  window  and 
saying  as  plainly  as  can  be : 

“Now  we  are  ready  for  more  of  those 
chopped  cornstalks.”  You  see  we  had 
the  best  corn  crop  this  year  that  we  have 
ever  grown.  That  flint  variety  which  we 
have  been  selecting  for  years  has  de¬ 
veloped  well.  We  are  feeding  the  stalks 
now.  Too  many  farmers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  holding  the  corn  fodder  until  late 
Winter.  It  never  is  in  better  shape  than 
when  it  comes  from  the  field,  and  we  feed 
it  from  late  October  on.  In  most  cases 
we  give  one  feed  of  hay  each  day.  We 
find  that  the  most  economical  plan  to 
follow.  In  former  years  our  plan  has 
been  to  cut  or  shred  the  stalks  into  small 
pieces.  Unless  they  are  softened  by  soak¬ 
ing  or  steaming  the  horses  often  cut  their 
gums  on  the  sharp  edges  of  these  cut-up 
butts,  and  they  will  often  refuse  to  pick 
out  the  small  pieces  of  corn  blades.  This 
year  seems  to  be  Carl’s  first  experience 
with  feeding  cornstalks,  and  he  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  chopping  (he  stalks  into 
pieces  one  foot  or  18  inches  long.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  run  a  bundle  of  stalks 


over  a  chopping  block  and  strike  half  a 
dozen  blows  with  a  broadax.  The  horses 
seem  to  get  more  than  when  the  stalks  run 
through  a  fodder  cutter.  They  chew  the 
tops  of  the  stalk  and  can  easily  pick  out 
the  larger  pieces  of  blade.  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  “nutrition  experts” 
about  this  feeding  of  corn  fodder.  Most 
of  them  discuss  the  protein,  cabohydrates, 
etc.,  which  the  stalks  contain,  but  tell  us 
little  about  how  to  feed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Carl,  with  his  broadax,  has  hit  upon 
something  well  worth  while,  although  he 
is  no  “nutrition  expert.”  In  Paterson 
the  other  day  I  was  interested  in  the  sign 
put  out  by  a  dentist : 

DR.  STRONG 

Scientific  Expert  Extraotionist 

I  understand  that  to  mean  strong-arm 
tooth -puller.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  lived 
near  a  dentist  who  was  known  as  “Snake 
em-out  Tom.”  In  those  days  pulling 
teeth  was  no  laughing  matter.  They  had 
no  gas  and  no  cocaine  to  deaden  the  pain. 
You  got  hold  of  the  tooth  and  proceeded 
to  “snake  ’em  out.”  Evidently  as  Dr. 
Strong  has  developed  the  new  art  of 
dentistry  the  name  has  grown  along  with 
him.  Yet  I  imagine  “Snake  ’em-out 
Tom”  could  view  such  a  day  as  this  is 
with  greater  philosophy  than  the  scien¬ 
tific  extractionist.  It  wonld  not  destroy 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  an  American 

Beauty  rose  if  you  called  it  a  cabbage. 

=s=  *  *  *  * 

Camille  and  I  surveyed  the  farm  and 
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found  a  rather  mixed  outlook.  No  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  failure  of  this  year’s  fruit 
crop,  yet  the  trees  seem  well  loaded  with 
fruit  buds,  and  most  of  them  are  in  good 
shape.  The  grass  seeding  is  fine — we 
never  had  a  better  showing  for  good 
meadows.  The  potatoes  turned  out  well 
— the  most  profitable  crop  we  ever  grew. 
The  only  trouble  about  the  yellow  tur¬ 
nip  crop  was  that  we  did  not  plant 
enough.  Whenever  potatoes  are  high 
these  turnips  pay  well.  Our  strawberries 
never  were  better.  They  will  soon  be 
ready  for  mulching  and  next  Spring  we 
can  sell  the  plants  or  hold  them  for 
fruiting  as  we  like.  The  rye  is  good  and 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  in  more  than 
ever  before.  Next  Spring  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  chances  and  either  plow  this  rye 
under  or  sow  clover  and  Timothy  seed 
and  prepare  for  permanent  meadows. 
While  we  miss  the  apple  crop  the  short¬ 
age  has  given  us  a  chance  to  do  our  Fall 
work  as  never  before.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  make  a  list  of  the  unfortunate 
things.  Standing  on  our  hill  the  little 
girl  and  I  looked  away  over  the  wet  hills. 
Sullen  clouds  and  mean  fogs  hung  low 
and  obscured  the  view.  I  was  thinking 
how  mean  and  hateful  the  face  of  New 
Jersey  may  appear  on  such  a  day  when 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  girl’s  face. 
She  could  not  express  herself  on  paner, 
but  as  something  of  a  face  reader  I  knew 
her  thought: 

“Won’t  it  be  glorious  when  the  sun 


"UNITED  STATES  TIRES  ARE  GOOD  T  I.R  E  S 


For  Ford  Owners 

There  is  a  U.  S.  Tire  to 
meet  every  need, 

L7.  S.  Royal  Balloons 

29x4-40  straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloon-Type 

3 1  x  4-40  clincher  and  straight 
side 

U.  S.  Royal  Cords 

30x314  regular  and  extra-size 
clincher,  30  x  3%  and  31x4 
straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Extra  Heavy 
Cords 

30x314  clincher  for  commercial 
and  extra  heavy  service 

USCO  Cords 

30  x  3  and  30  x  314  clincher, 
30x314  and  31x4  straight  side 

USC O  Fabrics 

30x3  and  30x314  clincher 


Trade 


Enjoy  Safety 
and  Comfort 
over  Winter  Roads 


NOW  that  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  the  non-skid  features 
of  TJ,  S.  Royal  Balloons  become  doubly  important. 

Here  is  a  tire  that  has  a  flat  tread.  Every  tread  block  comes 
in  contact  with  the  road,  giving  a  sure  gripping  surface  that 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  round  tread. 

The  tread  blocks  themselves  are  scientifically  designed  for 
maximum  traction  and  protection  against  skidding. 

And  that  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  this  flat  “Low- 
Pressure  Tread.” 

It  permits  the  U.  S.  Royal  Balloon  to  be  operated  at  true 
low  air  pressures  without  danger  of  early,  uneven  or  dis¬ 
figuring  tread  wear. 

You  get  all  the  comfort  that  a  balloon  tire  is  supposed  to 
give.  Rough  winter  roads  are  smoothed  out.  Motoring 
becomes  an  all-season  pleasure. 

The  patented  Latex-treated  Web  Cord  construction  of  U.S. 
Royal  Balloons  has  the  strength  and  flexibility  to  stand  the 
continuous  flexing  of  a  balloon  tire  for  a  long  period  of  service. 

Ride  with  comfort,  safety  and  economy  on  U.  S.  Royal 
Balloons. 


Mark 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.S.  Royal 


True  Low- 
Pressure 


Balloons 


Built  of  Latex-treated  Web  Cord 
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THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 

Points  the  Way 
for  You  to 

BETTER 
.  JOBS 

The  demand  for  well-trained  and  well-paid 
automobile  repair  and  service  men  is  never 
filled.  Leads  up  to  ownership  of  service 
stations  or  garage. 

LEARN  AUTOS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Write  today  for  Booklet  R.  N.  Y.,  telling  all  about 
our  complete  Auto  Mechanics  Course.  More  than 
30,000  students  from  ail  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  past  22  years.  Don  t  put  it  off — 
write  Now. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal— 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  copy.  Sent  without  charge • 

West  Side  Y.M.C.  A.  Auto  School 

Established  22  Years 

318  W.  57th  Street  New  York  City 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etp.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y* 


WM 


NOBUCKLE 
HARNESS 

No  Buckles  To  Tear 
No  Rings  To  Wear* 


T  Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harnesson30  days  free  triat.  Use  it-— prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
iuccess — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900Bteeltestleather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  55  after  30  days  trial— balance  is__  - 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Writetoday  for  my  big  free  book,  pricesij, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only^, 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

532  Grand  At..,  Milwaukee,  Wia.^ 


Send  For  You  rCopy 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Bboad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Dlf  MONEY  nlpC 

Bill  for  old  oAvjO 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
December  19th,  we  will  pay'for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Fertilizer  bags  all  sizes  ...  2c  each 
Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  1c  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  It 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO„  Inc. 
j  658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

- - 


comes  out  once  more?  I  think  a  smile 
is  always  prettier  when  it  comes  on  a 
face  that  has  been  washed.” 

I  hadn’t  thought  of  that  before. 

When  the  great  mother  of  the  storm 
takes  her  broom  and  sweeps  those  clouds 
away  it  will  look  as  if  New  Jersey  had 


•ytl'  , 


received  a  “facial  massage.”  I  know  a 
young  woman  who  had  decided  to  say 
“no”  to  a  young  man  because  he  was 
“such  a  looking  thing.”  The  barber 
charged  35  cents  for  working  over  his 
face,  and  the  35  became  a  dollar,  for  he 
looked  so  nice  that  the  woman  said  “yes.” 

H.  W.  C. 


The  Ontario  Banana  Belt 

In  mentioning  the  New  Jersey  frost  of 
October  10  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  I  felt 
that  this  particular  northern  region  was 
more  favored,  for  while  tomatoes  in  ex¬ 
posed  places  were  nipped  here  on  the 
date  mentioned  it  remained  for  a  white 
frost  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  to 
freeze  Dahlias,  curl  the  leaves  in  the  top 
of  the  butternut  trees  and  kill  the  upper 
grape  leaves.  And  it  may  be  another 
week  or  few  days  before  we  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  killing  frost  here,  for  today  grapes 
are  still  being  drawn  to  the  wineries  and 
Salway  peaches  are  yet  to  be  picked.  And 
this  is  but  an  average  weather  condition 
in  this  locality. 

I  believe  comparatively  few  people  rea¬ 
lize  that  so  far  north  in  a  favored  belt 
extending  along  the  south  shore  of  Take 
Ontario  approximately  125  miles  long  by 
but  a  few  miles  wide,  from  about  Fair 
Haven,  N.  Y.,  to  Grimsby,  Ontario,  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  temper 
the  north  wind  to  prolong  our  season 
when  an  extensive,  area  much  farther 
south  gets  frosted.  In  fact  I  hazard  the 
opinion  that  in  at  least  some  part  of 
every  State  excepting  perhaps  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  killing  Fall 
frosts  occur  before  or  as  soon  as  we  are 
visited  in  this  part  of  New  York  and 
Canada.  Not  only  the  climate  but  the 
soil  being  part  of  the  old  lake  bottom 
combine  to  make  this  region  in  its  wealth 
and  variety  of  products  excelled  on  the 
whole  continent  only  by  California. 

Ontario.  harper  secord. 


Keeping  Goats  from  Trees 

Maybe  you  remember,  last  Spring,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  something  that  we  could  paint 
on  the  chestnut  trees,  to  keep  the  goats 
from  eating  them.  After  my  question 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  got  sugges¬ 
tions  from  New  York  to  Oregon.  But 
most  of  them  were  not  practical :  such  as 
painting  the  frees  with  quinine.  Your 
best  guess  was  Sulphocide.  But  the  goats 
actually  seemed  to  like  that.  Common 
whitewash  scared  them  off  for  about  a 
week.  One  thing  they  will  not  go  near 
is  the  smell  of  blood  or  tankage  or  meat 
scrap  of  any  kind.  But  I  haven’t  yet 
found  a  way  to  make  that  odor  lasting. 
I  painted  one  tree  that  we  intend  to  chop 
out  with  waste  oil  from  the  automobile. 
The  goats  did  not  touch  that  one,  and 
to  imy  isurprise,  it  did  not  die  either.  It 
is  apparently  as  healthy  as  any  of  them. 
1  always  thought  that  oil  of  any  kind 
would  kill  any  plant.  But  if  it  doesn’t 
hurt  the  trees,  fhen  our  problem  is 
solved.  Still  I  am  afraid  to  use  oil  on  all 
of  the  trees.  amelia  riehl. 

Illinois. 


More  Blacksmiths  Wanted 

T  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
1240  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by  W.  J.,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  blacksmith.  I,  too,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  wondered  what  will 
become  of  the  blacksmith  in  a  few  years 
if  none  of  the  young  men  learn  the  trade. 
I  am  wondering  what  kind  of  an  opening 
could  be  found  for  a  young  man  who 
wanted  to  learn  the  trade  from  a  good 
experienced  blacksmith.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  someone  who  may  he  able  to 
tell  me  something  of  interest  along  this 
line.  EUGENE  PHILLIPS. 


Mother  :  “And  what  did  you  learn  in 
school  today,  dear?”  Elsie:  “Oh,  moth¬ 
er,  I  don’t  have  to  educate  you  all  over 
again,  do  I?” — Boston  Transcript. 


What  makes  a  battery 
economical  ? 

LONG  service  is  what  makes  a 
s  battery  a  good  buy*  Then,  the 
purchase  price  is  spread  thin  over 
enough  time  to  keep  your  total  bat¬ 
tery  expense  low* 

Even  before  the  present  very  low 
prices  were  in  effect,  Exide  was 
known  by  experienced  car  owners 
as  the  economical  battery  because 
of  its  exceptionally  long  life*  And 
Exide  repair  bills  are  usually  little 
or  nothing. 

Get  your  next  battery  at  the  near¬ 
est  Exide  Dealers*  You  will  also 
find  a  complete  line  of  Exide  Radio 
Batteries  at  Exide  Dealers  and  at 
radio  dealers. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  St«  Toronto 
/  /  /  / 

THOSE  LITTLE  TRUCKS 

that  you  see  in  railway  stations 
and  factories,  saving  man-power 
in  bearing  heavy  burdens,  are 
often  propelled  by  powerful 
Exide-Ironclad  Batteries. 

Exifce 

BATTERIES 

THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOURCAR 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
emie  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilrerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooa 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

sense  experience  of  past  years  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  crime  greatly  to  increase  potato  acreage 
next  year.  Crops  like  wheat,  corn,  butter  or  cheese 
may  be  carried  over  for  a  season  or  two,  and  thus 
avert  a  heavy  drop  in  price,  but  a  crop  of  potatoes 
cannot  be  handled  in  that  way.  Tt  must  be  sold 
during  the  year  of  its  production,  and  if  there  be  a 
surplus  the  price  must  reflect  it.  As  for  holding 
potatoes  there  is  one  point  about  that  not  often 
considered.  The  average  resident  of  the  town  or 
city  will  not  go  above  a  certain  price  for  potatoes. 
When  the  price  rises  above  that  he  will-  stop  buy¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  substitute  rice,  macaroni  and  corn- 
meal,  and  when  he  begins  to  do  that  it  is  a  question 
if  he  ever  comes  back  to  potatoes.  During  the  World 
War.  when  potatoes  soared  to  a  record  price,  this 
very  thing  happened,  and  it  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  trouble  over  low  prices.  Millions  of  people 
stopped  eating  potatoes — and  never  came  back. 


November  21,  1925 

friends  will  ever  regard  our  memory  with  affection 
and  kindly  regret.  And  that  legacy  is  assured  to 
Tom  Harman  as  he— one  of  the  last  of  the  old  guard 
— passes  off  into  the  great  unknown. 


* 


xs  mere  any  iarm  in  Ureenc  Do.,  N.  Y.,  that  can  beat 
his.''  In  five  years  there  have  been  17  different  fami- 
hes  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  and  11  children 
born  on  this  farm  m  the  five  years.  d.  a.  M. 


O  fai  as  we  know  that  will  stand  as  a  record _ 

O  not  only  for  Greene  County  but  for  any  county 
in  the  nation.  We  would  like  to  know  what  there  is 
about  this  farm  which  induces  so  many,  changes. 
Why  do  so  many  families  come  and  go?  What  pro¬ 
lific  races  have  occupied  this  farm  to  add  so  ex- 
ttnslvely  to  the  population  When  so  many  rural  sec¬ 
tions  are  losing?  We  should  have  the  whole  story 
of  this— but  it  will  stand  as  a  record  until  someone 
comes  with  a  larger  tale. 


THE  article  on  the  first  page  this  Week,  is  a  clear 
and  strong  argument  against  consolidation  of 
schools.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  educators  said  we 
never  present  any  argument  against  consolidation — 
it  was  all  opinion,  and  wild  opinion  at  that.  One 
definition  of  argument  is  “the  middle  term  of  a  syl¬ 
logism.”  We  think  this  argument  is  not  only  the 
middle  term  but  the  whole  thing.  Think  it  over  and 
see  if  you  can  answer  it.  We  are  in  favor  of  build¬ 
ing  up  and  improving  the  country  district  schools — 
not  trying  to  kill  them  and  patch  the  remains  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  a  horrible  incredible  story  called 
“The  Frankenstein.”  It  tells  of  a  medical  student 
who  put  parts  of  the  human  body  together  and  in 
some  miraculous  way  gave  life  and  power  to  the 
monster.  He  gave  it  life,  ‘but  could  not  igive  it  soul 
or  understanding  and  it  turned  upon  its  creator  and 
killed  him.  Left  to  themselves  the  educators  might 
develop  a  great  system  of  education  by  killing  the 
little  schools  and  fitting  them  together.  Y'et  in  do¬ 
ing  so  they  Will  destroy  most  of  the  independence 
and  local  school  pride  Which  have  done  so  much 
for  the  nation.  If  you  break  down  too  many  of  the 
old  country  ideas  we  may  well  fear  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  Frankenstein.  In  fact  there  are  some  town 
schools  where  the  hand  of  this  monster  is  already 
shown ! 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  readers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
written  us  about  damage  caused  by  State  high¬ 
way  builders.  They  change  the  course  of  State 
routes,  cut  off  corners,  fill  in  or  dig  out  and  often 
seriously  injure  farm  property,  while  improving  the 
road.  We  want  to  tell  our  Pennsylvania  friends  that 
the  county  in  which  the  highway  is  located  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  take  care  of  such  damage.  The 
county  commissioners  are  the  people  to  settle  such 
cases.  Confer  with  them  about  it. 

* 

HERE  are  a  good  many  people  who  do  not  like 
lawyers.  We  have  heard  intelligent  men  say 
that  lawyers  and  lawing  should  be  abolished.  Yet 
these  very  people  help  to  keep  the  lawyers  going. 
If  all  people  who  do  business  would  insist  upon 
having  all  disputed  matters  written  out  clearly  and 
signed  half  the  work  upon  which  lawyers  thrive 
would  be  lost  to  them.  It  is  the  verbal  agreement 
or  “I  guess  that’s  about  right”  which  pave  the  way 
to'  the  court-house.  A  clearly  written  and  signed 
contract  can  hardly  be  disputed,  but  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  or  a  “guess  so,”  is  sure  to  make  trouble.  If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  lawyers  begin  with  your  own 
affairs,  and  leave  nothing  to  memory  or  guess  when 
you  do  business  or  agree  to  do  business. 

* 

THERE  seems  no  question  about  the  potato  crop. 

It  is  short,  and  prices  are  very  high.  Our  own 
crop  this  year  was  the  most  profitable  we  have  ever 
grown.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  smaller  acreage 
and  a  season  which  damaged  the  crop  badly  in  many 
sections.  This  is  renewed  evidence  to  prove  the 
statement  that  medium  or  short  crops  are  more 
profitable  to  the  average  farmer  than  “bumper”  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  two  important  things  now  to  be 
considered.  Shall  we  all  plant  heavily  next  year 
and  shall  we  hold  for  higher  prices.  The  tendency 
is  to  follow  a  year  of  good  prices  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  planting.  We  have  seen  this  worked  out  a 
dozen  times  and  always  with  disaster.  Farmers  fail 
to  remember  that  the  high  prices  were  due  to  a  low 
supply,  and  that  when  they  all  rush  in  to  increase 
their  acreage  they  destroy  the  very  condition  which 
caused  the  high  prices.  Considering  the  common 


* 

'T'HE  four  amendments  to  the  New  York  constitu- 
'tion  voted  on  at  the  recent  election  were  all 
carried.  The  ones  calling  for  the  short  ballot  and 
the  rearrangement  of  judgeships  secured  a  great  ma¬ 
jority.  There  was  no  real  opposition — as  we  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  vote  for  the  one  calling  for  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  was  also  one-sided.  There  was, 
however,  a  bitter  fight  over  amendment  No.  1  giving 
the  Legislature  power  to  appropriate  $100,000,000 
for  public  lands  and  public  buildings.  The  contest 
became  a  fight  between  New  York  City  and  what  is 
known  as  the  rural  vote.  The  city  won  by  a  narrow 
margin.  It  voted  633,456  to  341,688  in  favor  of 
granting  this  right  to  borrow  money.  This  vote  was 
cast  very  largely  by  persons  who  will  never  pay  any 
part  of  the  great  outlay  through  taxes.  Up  State 
the  vote  against  the  amendment  was  heavy,  but  not 
quite  enough  to  defeat  it.  Some  of  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  gave  a  surprising  vote  aigainst :  Allegany 
County  was  nearly  12  to  1  against,  Chenango  7  to  1, 
Cortland  7  to  1,  Orleans  4  to  1,  Tioga  6  to  1.  Yates 
6  to  1.  and  so  on.  In  the  country  the  land-owners 
and  freeholders  were  practically  all  opposed  to 
giving  the  State  what  was  called  a  blank  check  to 
spend  this  money.  The  returns  show  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  could  have  defeated  the  amendment  if  they  had 
brought  out  their  full  vote.  In  most  of  the  counties 
the  vote  was  much  lighter  than  last  year.  There  is 
no  use  in  grieving  about  that  now,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  country  people  had  it  in  their  power  to  de¬ 
feat  this  great  spending  program,  and  failed  to  do  it. 
There  are  some  things  about  this  proposition  to  make 
away  with  grade  crossings  which  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  in  particular  ought  to  consider.  The  estimated 
expense  puts  about  $150,000,000  on  the  x^ail roads. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  will  ultimately  be  passed 
along  and  taken  out  of  the  public  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  This  we  believe  will,  in  the  future, 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  dairying — especially  in 
the  districts  far  back  from  the  big  city.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  shipping  costs  to  a  point  that  will  wipe  out 
any  margin  of  profit  in  the  milk  business  if  any 
exist  now.  The  result  of  this  will  be  an  extra  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  dairy  counties  nearest  New  York  and 
in  those  sections  reached  by  railroads  which  do  not 
run  through  New  York.  It  clearly  means  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  dairy  sections  farthest  re¬ 
moved  from  the  city  and  will,  we  believe,  hasten  a 
readjustment  of  the  dairy  business. 

THOMAS  D.  HARMAN,  president  of  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  of  Pittsburgh,  died  on 
November  10,  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Harman  be¬ 
longed  to  the  now  fast  dwindling  group  of  farm 
paper  publishers  who  during  the  past  25  years  main¬ 
tained  the  standard  of  farm  journalism.  They  were 
pioneer  years  of  developing  and  building  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  Mr.  Harman  had  a  leading  part  in  the 
work.  He  was  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  a  good  friend, 
and  with  an  attractive  personality.  Some  men  go 
through  the  world  as  Thomas,  Henry,  John  or 
Richard.  They  may  be  amiable  and  approachable, 
but  somehow  they  never  quite  thaw  out  so  that  they 
are  known  as  Tom,  Hank,  Jack  or  Dick.  It  requires 
very  much  of  a  man  to  win  these  endearing  titles 
and  carry  them  without  loss  of  dignity  and  power. 
Tom  Harman  was  such  a  man.  He  endeared  himself 
to  those  who  knew  him  and  in  his  day  he  was  a 
leader  in  his  profession.  If  most  of  us  were  asked 
in  youth  what  we  should  prefer  to  leave  behind  us 
we  would  probably  say,  a  fortune,  a  great  name,  a 
record  of  great  power  over  men  and  the  world’s  af- 
lairs.  As  we  grow  older  this  desire  will  change  and 
close  to  the  sunset  of  life  we  would  chose  that  our 


Q*  TRANGE  as  it  may  seem  we  have  quite  a  num- 
vJ  ber  of  letters  from  readers  who  say  they  would 
like  to  emigrate  to  some  of  the  republics  in  South 
America.  We  cannot  quite  see  why  any  citizen  of 
this  country  should  care  to  do  that  but  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  needed  information  from  the  South  American 
consuls  in  this  city.  All  these  southern  countries 
profess  that  they  desire  such  immigration.  A  man 
with  a  good  trade  wijl  be  most  welcome.  Something 
of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  will  be  needed  and  most 
of  all  good  nature,  patience  and  tact.  M»st  of  the 
republics  have  an  abundance  of  public  land,  and 
will  give  good-sized  tracts  to  settlers.  But  why 
should  an  American  care  to  go  there?  The  best 
answer  we  have  is  from  a  man  with  negro  blood 
who  says  he  will  have  a  better  chance  there  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  “color  line”  in  society  or  industry. 

* 

A  a  recen't  meeting  of  teachers  in  journalism 
one  speaker  said  that  the  future  of  the  nation 
depended  largely  on  its  newspapers,  because  they  di¬ 
rected  the  thought  of  the  people.  It  followed  there¬ 
fore,  he  said,  that  the  schools  of  journalism  were 
the  most  important  institutions  in  the  country— 
since  they  were  to  provide  the  future  journalists! 
That  was  about  his  thought.  Now  it  is  true  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  widely  read,  but  we 
are  not  so  sure  as  we  were  40  years  ago  that  they 
aie  true  moldeis  of  public  opinion.”  TYe  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  never  seen  the  makings  of  miracles 
in  the  various  schools  of  journalism.  We  have  con¬ 
cluded  after  some  45  years  of  rather  strenuous  work 
that  journalists,  like  poets  are  born,  not  made.  It 
is  true  that  a  well-conducted  school  may  give  a  man 
oi  woman  drill  or  training  in  the  principles  of 
gathering  and  selecting  news  and  opinion,  or  show 
how  to  measure  and  utilize  the  power  of  public 
opinion  but  that  is  not  all  of  journalism.  The 
divine  spark  which  draws  a  human  soul  on  to  be 
the  true  leader  of  men  cannot  be  created  or  harnessed 
in  any  school  except  the  great  school  of  the  world. 

I  here  is  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  that  our  schools 
of  journalism  will  turn  out  men  completely  free 
and  unafraid,  because  most  of  the  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  tied  to  some  selfish  master  and  afraid  of 
its  shadow. 

* 

qpHE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural 
A  School  Improvement  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
court  house  at  Syracuse,  December  10.  It  will  be  an 
important  meeting  and  will  be  held  earlier  than 
usual  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature.  There  is  renewed  interest  in  the  efforts 
to  retain  local  power  over  the  district  school  and 
this  society  is  the  only  organization  earnestly  work¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  country  school.  Come  out  and 
help! 


Brevities 

If  you  keep  the  seed  corn  dry  cold  will  not  hurt  it. 

The  conscientious  doctor  in  a  small  country  town 
fully  earns  his  living — if  lie  makes  one. 

This  expression  “a  dog’s  life”  is  about  as  ill-fitting 
as  anything  we  know.  The  average  dog  has  about  as 
lazy  a  life  as  one  can  think  of. 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  refuse  from  acetylene 
gas  machines  contain  lime  and  has  about  the  same 
value  as  limestone.  It  is  not  equal  to  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

What  is  known  as  “installment  buying”  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  said  to  run  to  ten  billion  dollars  a  year.  That 
means  buying  on  credit  and  paying  a  certain  sum  each 
week  or  month.  There  is  no  more  expensive  wav  of 
buying. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Trespasser 

S  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  hunters  and  tres¬ 
passers  generally  are  paying  more  attention 
to  trespass  notices.  Not  all  of  them,  but  there  is  a 
gain  in  behavior.  That  is  because  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  man  behind 
the  sign.  That,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  following  note  is  found  in  the  Jordan  (N. 
Y.)  Home  Paper : 

An  important  looking  feller  came  up  the  road  over  in 
the  Kingdom  the  other  day,  let  down  a  pair  of  bars,  left 
them  down  and  started  across  lots. 

“Here,”  says  the  farmer  who  holds  the  equity  in  that 
piece  of  real  estate,  “where  you  goin’?” 

“None  o’  your  dambizness,”  says  the  hunter. 

“Don’t  you  see  this  land  is  covered  by  trespass  signs,” 
says  the  farmer. 

“What’s  trespass  signs?”  says  the  hunter— “lookit 
that,”  and  he  shows  the  farmer  a  piece  of  paper. 

“What’s  this  got  to  do  with  it?”  the  farmer  wanted 
to  know. 

“Why  you  big  boob  can’t  you  see  that’s  a  hunter’s 
license  with  my  name  onto  it.  I  paid  a  dollar  an’  a 
Quarter  for  that,  an’  it  gives  we  a  right  to  go  any 
place  I  want  to  hunt — on  your  land,  or  anybody’s  land 
— an’  when  you  try  to  stop  me  you  must  think  I’m  a 
dumb  fool.” 

“No,”  says  the  farmer,  “I  don’t  think  you  are  a 
dumb  fool — I  know  it — an’  now  you  get  before  I  break 
your  gun  over  a  stump  an’  break  your  face  with  a  fist.” 

“You’ll  hear  from  this,”  says  the  feller. 

“A’right,”  says  the  farmer,  “I’ll  be  listenin’.” 

That  is  good  action  when  the  farmer  is  a  good- 
sized  chap  with  a  good  arm  and  hand,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  many  land-owners  are  small  and  not  in 
good  health.  Some  of  them  are  women.  They  would 
have  no  chance  in  a  fight  with  a  gang  of  hunters  full 
of  the  joy  of  killing,  and  not  at  all  empty  of  liquor. 
It  is  a  great  problem  for  such  people  to  know  what 
to  do  with  trespassers.  Co-operation  is  the  best 
remedy — a  community  organization  all  pledged  to 
turn  out  on  call  and  “do  things.” 


Getting  Together  Is  Necessary 

IRECTOR  Charles  A.  Shepherd  of  the  League- 
pool  made  a  speech  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y.  According  to  a  report  in  a  local  Otsego 
County  paper  he  referred  to  the  reported  purchase 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  business  by  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
but  now  of  New  York.  He  said  : 

If  this  deal  should  be  completed,  there  arises  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  western  milk  flooding  our  New  York  market, 
which  would  spell  ruin  for  the  milk  producers  in  the 
New  York  milk  zone,  regardless  whether  he  be  pooler 
or  non-pooler.  The  only  remedy  is  for  every  producer 
in  the  eastern  milk  zone  to  act  and  stand  together  as 
one  man.  This  means  one  organization  and  one  only. 
If  we  attempt  to  do  battle  under  two  or  three  leaders, 
we  are  whipped  before  we  start.  Whether  this  deal 
goes  through  or  not  it  shows  what  might  happen  to  our 
market  at  any  time,  and  every  milk  producer  in  the 
New  York  City  zone  should  get  where  he  belongs  before 
it  is  ‘too  late.  An  ounce  of  preventative  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  cure.  The  interests  of  the  pooler  and  non¬ 
pooler  are  identical.  We  are  in  the  same  boat.  Shall 
we  pull  together  and  protect  our  markets  or  continue 
to  pull  separate  ways  and  get  nowhere  and  eventually 
east  our  ship  on  the  rocks? 

We  are  glad  again  to  be  able  to  approve  an  offi¬ 
cial  League  announcement.  Substantially  this  is 
sound  and  true.  As  regards  the  need  of  one  organi¬ 
zation  it  is  what  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeated  over  and 
over  for  years.  If  Mr.  Shepherd  will  help  to  reunite 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  zone  in  one  organi¬ 
zation,  which  they  will  approve  and  control,  he  will 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  this  paper.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  unity  conference  was  organized  to 
do  at  Utica  nearly  two  years  ago.  We  believe  that 
dairymen  of  all  groups  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
forget  the  past  except  as  its  experience  may  be  a 
guide  for  the  future  and  'begin  over  again  to  plan 
for  a  stabilized  industry  by  a  reconstruction  or  a 
co-ordination  of  all  present  groups.  The  form  is 
not  so  important  provided  provision  is  made  for 
full  and  accurate  information  and  a  control  by  the 
members.  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Shepherd’s  purpose. 
If  so  he  has  opened  the  door  to  a  great  opportunity 
and  we  have  offered  him  space  to  amplify  his  sug¬ 
gestions? 


Women  and  Smoky  Polling  Places 

Will  you  tell  me  if  we  women  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  polls  being  blue  with  tobacco  smoke  so  it  is  unfit  for 
us  to  enter  to  vote?  Is  there  no  law  against  this  in  a 
rural  community  and  in  case  there  is  no  law  could  we 
not  post  a  notice  similar  to  this?  “Gentlemen  will  not 
smoke  and  others  must  not,”  or  “are  requested  not  to,” 
and  could  anyone  post  it?  MRS.  J.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  no  law  against  the  use  of  tobacco  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  States  where  it  may  not  be  sold 
to  minor  children.  Men  or  women  are  privileged  to 
smoke  at  polling  places  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  The 
average  smoker  seems  to  feel  that  when  under  ex¬ 
citement  or  when  exercising  any  of  the  public  func¬ 


tions  of  citizenship  he  must  burn  all  the  tobacco  he 
can.  Thi^s  holds  all  the  way  from  the  smoking  car 
to  the  voting  room.  It  has  become  a  social  habit  to 
fill  such  places  with  smoke.  One  thing  about  it  is 
that  more  women  are  now  smoking  than  ever  before. 
Some  of  us  can  dimly  remember  a  grandmother  or 
some  old  relative  who  filled  her  pipe  before  the  fire 
and  joined  the  family  smokers.  In  the  cities  women 
smokers  are  now  quite  common.  Many  of  them 
smoke  in  public  using  cigarettes  or  even  cigars  and 
pipes. 

Last  year  in  the  country  we  saw  approaching  us 
a  group  of  what  seemed  to  be  very  dapper  young 
men.  Their  hats  were  worn  at  one  side,  they  were 
clad  in  knickerbockers  and  loose  shirts  and  a  cloud 
of  smoke  hung  over  them  as  -they  walked  in.  It 
proved  to  be  a  group  of  women — in  age  from  20  to 
50 — all  smoking  small  cigars  and  apparently  enjoy¬ 
ing  it.  There  are  very  many  of  such  cases  in  the 
cities.  One  effect  of  this  has  been  to  lessen  the  re¬ 
spect  that  many  men  have  for  women. 

Formerly  most  men  would  extinguish  or  throw 
away  their  cigars  on  entering  a  place  where  women 
are  found.  Now  they  seem  to  think  that  because 
some  women  enjoy  smoking — most  of  them  do  not 
object.  These  smoking  women  are  responsible  for 
at  least  part  of  the  loss  of  respect  which  many  city 
men  now  show.  But  woman  is  now  a  voter  with 
much  the  same  political  rights  as  men.  She  can 
generally  get  what  she  wants  by  going  after  it»in 
the  most  impressive  way.  If  the  women  of  a  com¬ 
munity  will  band  together  and  demand  that  there  be 
no  smoking  at  the  polls  the  politicians  will  see  to  it 
that  tobacco  is  kept  out.  They  will  not  dare  an¬ 
tagonize  the  “women’s  vote.”  We  see  no  other  way 
of  stopping  it. 


The  New  Parcels  Post  Service 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  reports  from 
postmasters  regarding  the  attempt  to  give  par¬ 
cel  post  service  on  local  rural  routes.  Congress 
passed  a  law  providing  for  experiments  in  such  ser¬ 
vice  at  some  50  different  post  offices — 'scattered 
throughout  the  country.  The  design  was  to  encour¬ 
age  a  direct  trade  between  the  farmers  and  city  con¬ 
sumers  by  making  it  easy  to  transport  packages  of 
food  by  mail.  Here  are  a  few  reports  from  postmas¬ 
ters.  Thus  far  the  service  has  been  pretty  much  of 
a  failure  and  there  seems  little  chance  that  it  will 
improve : 

This  office  has  not  done  any  business  whatever  on  the 
food  products.  It  seems  that  the  people  here  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  department 
to  build  up  a  trade  of  their  goods.  M.  L.  davis. 

Milford,  Del. 

One  rural  route  at  this  office  was  designated  to  be* 
gin  the  experiment  effective  July  16,  1925,  and  so  far 
the  carrier  on  this  route  has  brought  in  some  kind  of 
farm  products  practically  every  trip  made,  and  de¬ 
livered  it  to  the  city  dweller.  The  amount  of  produce 
handled  by  the  carrier  is  small  as  yet,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  when  the  patrons  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  department  for  bringing 
fresh  vegetables,  etc.  daily  to  the  door  of  the  city  resi¬ 
dent,  considerable  improvement  will  be  shown.  This 
will  take  time  The  new  service  has  been  in  operation 
only  one  month  here,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
patronized  by  the  people  as  we  would  wish,  but  it  is 
believed  when  the  Fall  vegetables  begin  to  be  ready  for 
market  a  great  deal  more  interest  will  be  shown  in  the 
new  service.  The  Summer  months  are,  in  a  measure, 
“between  seasons”  for  garden  products,  that  is,  the 
quantity  and  variety  is  limited  during  the  hot  months, 
and  we  therefore  do  not  expect  to  do  as  much  business 
in  this  line  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring.  The  products  handled  by  the  carrier  to  date 
are  garden  and  field  vegetables,  such  as  okra,  peas,  corn, 
etc.,  eggs,  chickens  and  fruit.  m.  E.  Clark. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  experiment  is  not  much  of  a  success  here,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  during  the 
vegetable  season,  and  in  addition  most  farmers  have 
autos  now  and  can  bring  stuff  to  town  with  little  trou¬ 
ble  or  delay.  A.  s.  J.  MC  RAE. 

McRae,  Ga. 

The  business  transacted  on  our  experimental  route  is 
very  trifling,  only  a  few  parcels  of  poultry  and  meat 
having  been  handled,  which  shows  that  there  seems  to 
exist  no  necessity  for  such  a  service  in  these  parts. 
Judging  from  this  route  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  practice  would  not  pay  and,  therefore,  would  not 
develop  into  a  definite  business.  WM.  D.  chandler. 

Concord,  N.  H. 


The  Inevitable  Changes  of  Time 

OME  years  ago  a  number  of  Texas  “cattle 
barons”  gave  a  banquet  and  invited  newspaper 
men  to  attend  and  glorify  the  great  Texas  industry. 
It  was  like  a  feast  of  kings.  These  cattlemen  con¬ 
trolled  millions  of  acres.  Part  of  it  they  owned  out¬ 
right.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  Government,  but  it 
really  represented  tax-free  pasturage  for  the  cattle 
men.  These  arrogant  farmers  exercised  a  more  des¬ 


potic  control  over  their  domain  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  They  could  not  see  how 
their  rule  could  be  broken  in  a  century.  One  of  the 
newspaper  men  present  got  up  and  spoke  about  as 
follows : 

“Your  day  is  ending.  Its  finish  is  in  sight.  I  see 
the  conqueror  looking  over  the  fence.  He  does  not 
come  with  fire  and  sword,  nor  with  a  brass  band. 
His  implement  is  the  hoe.  The  world  needs  your 
land  for  the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
world  cannot  be  denied.  You  are  doomed.  You  have 
thus  far  defied  every  earthly  power  but  the  man 
with  the  hoe  will  drive  you  out  and  occupy  the 
land.” 

How  they  laughed — those  cattle  barons.  The  man 
with  the  hoe!  They  had  been  taught  to  regard  him 
as  a  slave  rather  than  a  master,  yet  the  years  have 
proved  the  truth  of  this  prophecy.  Last  year  the 
total  of  these  Texas  hoed  crops — not  counting  cot¬ 
ton  and  corn — ran  close  to  $40,000,000.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  fated  changes  which  sweep  over  the 
land  and  change  its  farming  and  its  people.  And 
now  another  change  is  coming.  Railroads  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  into  parts  of  Texas  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been  given  up  to  native  grasses  and  cattle. 
With  improved  transportation  cotton  planters  are 
coming  in  and  millions  of  acres  will  be  devoted  to 
that  crop.  The  cattle  will  be  driven  further  back 
or  these  owners  will  be  obliged  to  fence  them  in  and 
grow  crops  for  their  support.  Now  all  this  is  but 
an  illustration  of  the  way  farming  is  changing  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  older  sections  as  well  as 
in  the  new  such  changes  are  coming.  New  crops  and 
new  methods  crowd  out  the  old.  We  cannot  farm 
as  grandfather  did  even  if  we  would  like  to  do  so. 
As  transportation  is  improved,  competition  increases 
and  in  every  part  of  the  country  “the  man  with  the 
hoe”  is  looking  over  the  fence  prepared  to  drive  us 
away  from  some  of  our  cherished  notions. 


Physical  Exercise  in  District  Schools 

There  is  a  question  that  perplexes  me,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  a  State  law  that  every  child  shall  take  physical 
training,  whether  he  likes  to  or  not.  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  sent  your  child  to 
school,  but  refused  to  have  him  take  such  training? 
The  exercises  they  take  at  the  end  of  each  period  I 
think  are  a  great  'help  and  rest  to  them,  but  for  them 
to  take  two  periods  of  30  minutes  or  more  and  do  some 
of  the  stunts  that  some  of  them  are  required  to  do  I 
feel  is  entirely  wrong.  I  have  heard  that  in  some 
schools  the  girls  are  told  to  turn  somersaults,  and  if 
they  can’t  quite  make  it  and  get  over  the  teacher  (al¬ 
ways  a  man)  helps  turn  them  over.  It  seems  to  me  a 
ridiculous  state  of  affairs  when  farmers’  money  comes 
as  hard  as  it  does  to  'have  to  pay  such  exorbitant  taxes 
to  pay  a  teacher  to  teach  anything  on  that  order.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  plenty  for  a  farm  boy  or  girl 
to  do  after  they  get  their  lessons  that  they  could  do  and 
are  willing  to  do,  that  they  get  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
that  they  could  develop  every  muscle  that  they  need  to. 

I  know  of  a  young  man  who  was  getting  his  lesson, 
and  the  physical  training  teacher  came  in  and  ordered 
him  to  the  gymnasium.  The  consequence  was  he  did 
not  have  his  lesson,  and  had  to  stay  after  school  to  make 
up  the  lesson  'he  had  missed.  Why  not  have  the  boy 
get  his  lesson  and  excuse  him  on  time?  Then  could  he 
riot  have  got  exercise  that  would  be  as  beneficial  to  his 
health  and  still  have  helped  his  people,  who  are  trying 
hard  to  give  him  the  education  that  he  needs. 

MRS.  E.  V.  P. 

The  Education  Law  (Sec.  695)  provides  that  all 
pupils  above  the  age  of  eight  years  shall  have  such  in¬ 
struction  in  physical  training  as  the  Regents  may  de¬ 
termine,  during  periods  which  shall  average  at  least  20 
minutes  in  each  school  day.  The  minimum  require¬ 
ments  are  set  forth  in  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  Board  of  Regents.  School  districts  may  employ 
longer  periods  and  establish  additional  regulations 
which  shall  not  conflict  with  the  Regent’s  rules. 

Two  periods  of  30  minutes  or  more  certainly  appear 
to  be  an  excessive  allotment  of  time  for  these  exercises. 
Country  people  should  make  a  practice  of  dropping  in 
their  school  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  observation 
of  such  matters  and  also  to  render  helpful  suggestions. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  regulations  established  by  the 
Regents  would  compel  girls  to  perform  somersaults  but 
it  is  conceivable  that  some  teachers  should  attempt  to 
introduce  queer  stunts.  Particularly,  where  abuses 
occur,  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  Regents’  rules 
governing  this  matter.  When  the  trouble  lies  with  the 
teacher,  who  may  be  exceeding  her  authority,  an 
aroused  local  opinion  can  quickly  correct  the  situation. 

However  foolish  and  wasteful  of  time  these  exercises 
may, be  for  country  children  when  they  are  employed 
to  excess,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  proper  allotment  of 
time  for  some  of  the  fundamental  subjects,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  State  law  is  supreme  over  the  wishes  of 
a  community.  No  one  can  legally  refuse  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  take  such  training  as  may  be  ruled  by  the  Regents, 
but  any  excesses  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  teacher 
or  the  trustee  may  be  stopped  by  electing  the  right  kind 
of  a  trustee. 

If  a  school  district  willfully  refuses  to  obey  the  State 
laws  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  withhold  the 
public  money.  p.  b.  d. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


My  Country 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o’er  all  the  world  be¬ 
side, 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener 
light, 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  ; 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  ex¬ 
plores 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting 
shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 

In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to 
that  pole ; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven’s  peculiar 
race, 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  noblest  grace, 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation’s  tryant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry,  and 
pride, 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly 
blend 

The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother, 
friend. 

Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter,  wife, 

Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way 
of  life ; 

In  the  clear  Heaven  of  her  delightful 
>eye 

An  angel — guard  of  love  and  graces  lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
“Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of 
earth  be  found?” 

Art  thou  a  man?  A  patriot?  look  around; 
Oh,  thou  shaft  find,  howe’er  thy  foot¬ 
steps  roam, 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy 
home ! 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the 
pride 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o’er  the  world  beside; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely 
blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

— James  Montgomery 
(1771-1S541 . 

* 

Here  is  the  standard  recipe  for  apple 
butter,  which  is  much  in  request  at  this 
season :  Apple  butter  should  be  made 
from  new  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and 
not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain  ket¬ 
tle  with  cider  and  boil  until  reduced  one- 
half.  Then  boil  another  kettleful  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  continue  until  you  have 
sufficient  quantity.  To  every  four  gallons 
of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half -bushel  of  nice 
juicy  (apples,  pared,  cored  and  quartered. 
The  cider  should  be  boiled  the  day  be¬ 
fore  you  make  the  apple  butter.  Fill  a 
very  large  kettle  with  the  boiled  cider 
and  add  as  many  apples  as  can  be  kept 
moist.  Stir  frequently,  and  when  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  soft  beat  with  a  wooden  stick 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook 
and  stir  continuously  until  the  consis¬ 
tency  is  that  of  soft  marmalade  and  the 
color  is  a  very  dark  brown.  Have  boiled 
cider  at  hand  in  case  it  becomes  too  thick, 
and  apples  if  too  thin.  Twenty  minutes 
before  you  take  it  from  the  fire  add 
ground  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 
It  requires  no  sugar.  When  cold,  put 
into  stone  jai’s  and  cover  closely. 

* 

Several  readers  have  written  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  those  tufted  candlewick  bedspreads. 
Some  time  ago  our  Tennessee  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Phillips,  told  us 
how  she  did  the  work,  and  we  have  il¬ 
lustrated  some  of  her  bedspreads,  which 
showed  old-time  patterns.  The  work  is 
very  simple.  Unbleached  sheeting  90 
inches  wide  is  used  for  a  full-size  cover, 
but  a  narrower  width  is  used  for  a  single 
bed.  Tufting  is  done  with  a  simple  run¬ 
ning  stitch,  shorter  on  the  under  side. 
On  the  upper  side  the  stitch  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  on  the  under  side  one-eighth 
inch.  From  four  to  seven  strands  of 
cotton  are  used  double.  When  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  the  long  stitch  on  top  is 
clipped  through  the  middle,  and  the  ends 
brushed  up  to  form  a  tuft.  A  little  ex¬ 
periment  will  give  the  knack  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  pattern  evenly.  The  work  is 
very  firm ;  when  laundered  it  should  be 
shaken  to  make  the  tufts  fluffy,  but  not 


ironed.  One  can  buy  the  material 
stamped  for  working,  but  the  southern 
women  who  do  this  work  draw  their 
own  patterns.  One  attractive  pattern 
we  illustrated  some  years  ago  was  made 
of  overlapping  circles,  which  were  drawn 
evenly  spaced,  around  the  circumference 
of  a  plate.  Another  very  handsome  pat¬ 
tern  illustrated  two  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  old  designs  which  is,  we  believe, 
uncommon  now,  it  had  an  elaborate  cen¬ 
ter  medallion  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
leaves,  the  remainder  being  filled  in  with 
a  spiderweb  design.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  this  design,  which  might 
occupy  the  worker’s  spare  time  for  many 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2032.  O  n  e-p  i  e  c  e 
Apron  Style.  Cut  in 
sizes  3(5,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 
yds.  of  32  or  36-in. 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


289.  Sport  Style. 
Out  in  sizes  10 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


299.  One-piece  Slip- 
on  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of1  27-in. 
contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


301.  Long  Waisted 
Slip-on  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  -10  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36-in.  figured  ma¬ 
terial  with  2 '4  yds. 
of  36-in.  plain  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 


Let  Baby  Play 
on  the  Floors 


— and  let  Mother  have  the  comfort 
of  a  scientifically  warmed  house. 

— the  ease  and  time  for  other  things 
because  she  is  no  longer  constantly 
sweeping  up  dust  and  ashes. 

Anyone  can  enjoy  Moncrief  Furnace  com- 
fort  without  extra  cost  because  there  are 
many  ways  besides  the  fuel  savings  in  which 
a  Moncrief  Furnace  saves  money. 

All  things  considered,  a  Moncrief  is  the 

lowest  priced  fur¬ 


nace  you  can  buy. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  write  us 
for  the  name  of  the  Moncrief  dealer 
nearest  you,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
new  illustrated  book  on  home  heating. 

Eastern  Sales  Offices: 

E.  L.  GARNER,  Manager 

177  23rd  Street,  Jackson.  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Manager 

Batavia,  New  York 
Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 

j^Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  MajesitoHoncrief 


£11111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIII1IIIU 

1  POWER  WASHER  I 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  - 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 
S  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of 

—  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 
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WOOLS 

All  Kinds  300  Samples  FREE 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE 

1885  ClIEItRY  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


w 


ORLD’S  FAMOUS  ^lckoa^utbcurtetaeS  CANDY 

Made  on  farm,  pronounced  candy  experts,  greatest 
process  known.  8  lbs.  $1,  5  boxes  $4,  postpaid' 

B.  LEHMAN  R.  2  Wellsville,  Pa. 


“Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


__  Adjusters 

SOO'OQMHss 

_  mthout  a  Bearing  Knock, 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
VEC  SALES  COMPANY 
Dept.  4,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  lrfe”abarTaTm 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


months.  The  department  stores  offer 
tufted  bedspreads  worked  in  colors,  blit 
we  prefer  the  white  ones.  The  very 
heavy  bedspreads,  that  are  so  hard  to 
launder  may  well  be  displaced  by  lighter 
ones,  and  these  tufted  spreads  are  par¬ 
ticularly  serviceable.  It  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  the  decorative  art  of  rural 
women,  which  is  now  admired  and  ap¬ 
preciated  for  its  intrinsic  beauty. 


Apples  Baked  in  Cider 

Perhaps  what  I  have  just  discovered  is 
not  new  to  farm  women,  but  perhaps 
there  are  other  readers  who  would  like 
to  try  it.  I  have  always  heard  so  much 
about  cider  apple  sauce,  but  have  never 
eaten  any.  How  many  have  tried  this? 

Cut  apples  in  half,  remove  the  core  and 
blow  ends,  but  do  not  peel — put  them 
(cut  side  up)  in  a  deop  pan,  fill  the  holes 
with  sugar  and  a  hit  of  butter,  give  all  a 
shake  of  salt,  then  put  in  enough  sweet 
cider  to  half  cover  the  apples,  and  bake 
in  rather  hot  oven  till  done,  then  re¬ 
duce  heat,  leaving  them  in  the  oven  an 
hour  or  two  longer,  or  until  the  syrup 
thickens.  They  are  so  delicious  I  put 
some  in  cans.  By  using  a  deep  pan  you 
can  put  two  or  three  layers  of  apples  in. 

MRS.  A.  c.  i. 


^  1855  . 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 
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Bathing  is  a 
Pleasure 


when  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  a 
tap  and  fill  the  tub  with  clear, 
sparkling  water.  You  can  install 

GOULDS  PUMPS 

AND  WATER 


at  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  and  have 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
running  water  for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  many  other  farm  and 
household  uses. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  booklet 
K,  and  tell  you  how  inexpensively 
you  can  have  the  convenience  of 
running  water. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


jPeST 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — ( 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and' 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal- oil).  No 
chhnneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20tlmes  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest , 

Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light-, 

Ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

(FREE  ?r  l 


Lights 

with 

Match 


No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand- 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

671  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  •  OHIO 


A  G  E  N  T  S 
WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactoryl 
____  Save  X  to  X  on  your 
^3  #  —  etove.  range  or  furnace. 

Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  26 
years. _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
:drock.  Thi3  is  the  year  to 
Send  for  our  big.  newcata- 
full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
beating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

coalranges.  furnaces,  both  pipe  C||Dua«c« 
end  pipeless,  and  household  rUKHALtO 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  SgQ«c 
30  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  tin 
660,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 

KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


COUGHS 

are  Nature’s  signals  warning 
that  resistance  is  broken  and 
the  body  undernourished. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  a  blessing  to  all  who  need 
strength.  It  helps  keep  the 
body  vigorous  and  healthful. 
Try  it! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-59 

L . . . . . . . . . . 


Tennessee  Notes 

A  severe  frost  has  seared  the  leaves 
and  left  in  its  wake  the  imprint  of  Win¬ 
ter;  chestnut  burs  have  begun  to  open 
and  the  gray  squirrels,  one  a  former  pet, 
come  into  the  trees  around  the  yard  and 
in  the  near-by  hog  lot  to  gather  the  chest¬ 
nuts.  And  as  I  watch  him  so  busily  en¬ 
gaged  laying  up  his  Winter  supply  of 
food  I  think  how  wonderful  it  is  that 
those  little  creatures  follow  the  great 
plan  of  the  law  divine  and  have  for 
countless  ages,  while  we,  the  crowning 
piece  of  God’s  creative  work,  fall  so  far 
short  of  what  He  intended  us  to  be.  Why 
is  it?  We  have  the  instinct,  the  precepts 
of  right.  The  tiny  acorn  will  sink  down 
in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  and  she 
with  a  gentle  caress  will  lull  it  to  slumber 
beneath  a  soft  cover  of  her  garment. 
Within  already  has  been  planted  a  tiny 
germ  called  life,  that  by  and  by  will 
awake  and  burst  asunder  the  encircling 
bonds  and  push  up  and  out  into  the 
sun-kissed  earth.  End  and  leaf  will  un¬ 
fold,  the  tiny  roots  begin  to  spread  out, 
and  Mother  Nature,  according  to  divine 
law,  will  nourish  and  support  from  be¬ 
neath  and  above  and  all  around,  and  if 
no  enemy  of  even  tree  life,  assails  it,  the 
tiny  acorn  will  some  day  make  a  noble 
tree.  We  see  many  such,  or  the  re¬ 
mains  of  many,  but  how  much  more  often, 
we  find  them  scarred,  bent,  broken  and 
bowed ;  some  entirely  uprooted  lie  stark 
and  bare,  and  I  think  that  even  in  the 
natural  laws  only  the  strongest  and  best 
can  survive  the  storms  and  stress  of 
life  anywhere,  but  the  tree  is  voiceless 
and  swayed  by  every  passing  wind,  pos¬ 
sessing  no  knowledge  only  to  push  out 
and  up  towards  the  sunlight.  The  agile 
squirrel,  as  it  vaults  from  limb  to  limb, 
follows  the  instinct  of  nature  for  the  to¬ 
morrow  that  for  it  may  never  come,  but 
for  us,  in  our  hearts  we  know  there  is  a 
tomorrow  we  must  face  somewhere  and 
somehow.  And  while  the  outlook  is 
gloomy  and  our  chestnuts  scarce  to  lay 
up  for  Winter,  and  while  our  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  well-nigh  exhausted  and  we  must 
today  start  with  the  stock  to  a  distant 
spring,  the  sky  is  overcast  and  a  light 
rain  falling,  so  we  can  only  work  on, 
hope  on,  and  like  the  tree,  try  to  reach 
the  sunlight  of  love  and  protection  that 
makes  us  unafraid. 

Our  plans  to  visit  the  fair  at  Wash¬ 
ington  College  did  not  materialize  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  light  rain.  A  neighbor  sent 
for  me  to  come  with  some  jars  and  can 
pears,  so  we  filled  a  number  of  the 
empties  and  made  a  gallon  of  pear  honey. 
My  method  was  to  peel  and  cut  the  fruit, 
run  through  the  food  chopper,  place  stew 
kettle  on  stove,  add  one  pint  of  water  to 
each  half  gallon  of  sugar.  We  use  one 
gallon  of  chopped  pears  to  each  half  gal¬ 
lon  of  sugar.  Boil  sugar  and  water  until 
syrup  is  thick,  then  add  pears  and  stir  to 
prevent  scorching.  Cook  one  hour. 
Quinces  or  peaches  are  fine  used  in  that 
manner.  One  can  add  lemon  or  oranges 
to  change  the  flavor,  but  we  are  several 
miles  from  a  source  of  supply,  so  seldom 
have  them  on  hand. 

Just  now  some  people  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  pet  squirrel,  and  calling 
for  a  gun.  I  quickly  tell  them  it  is  a 
pet  and  not  to  be  molested.  Do  you 
know  sometimes  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  live  without  destroying  life.  It  seems 
such  a  pity,  and  there  are  times  when 
people  in  the  pursuit  of  sport  kill  the 
mothers  and  leave  the  helpless  little  ones 
to  perish  of  hunger*.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Soap  for  Laundry  Purposes 

I  manage  to  keep  a  supply  of  fat  for 
making  all  soap  needed  for  laundry, 
scrubbing,  etc.,  by  merely  utilizing  all 
bits  of  waste  fat  such  as  tallow,  skins, 
fat  skimmed  from  water  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked,  etc.  Such  fat,  as  well 
that  obtained  from  bones,  meat  skins  and 
such,  is  easily  clarified  by  putting  in  a 
kettle  with  three  gallons  of  water  and 
one  can  of  lye.  Roil  one  to  two  hours, 
after  which  the  fat  will  rise  to  top  and 
may  be  skimmed  off  and  is  ready  for 
making  a  beautiful,  white  soap  superior 
in  cleansing  qualities  and  far  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  store  soap. 

To  make  the  soap  I  put  about  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  in  the  wash  kettle,  add  six 
cans  of  lye  and  bring  to  a  boil,  when  12 
lbs.  of  fat  is  added  and  the  mass  boiled, 
slowly,  until  it  thickens  when  cooled. 
When  soap  is  partly  cool  stir  in  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  household  ammonia  and  one  cup 
of  borax,  dissolved  in  water.  Beat  vig¬ 
orously  for  10  minutes  when  the  mass 
will  be  light  and  foamy,  and  when  cold 
will  be  white  and  of  high  quality  and 
will  float  on  water. 

All  soap  improves  with  age  and  should 
be  made  several  weeks  in  advance,  and 
laid  on  shelves  to  dry  out  after  which  it 
may  be  packed  into  boxes. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


To  Improve  Bread  Pudding 

In  making  pudding  from  stale  cake  or 
bread,  set  pan  on  stove  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  crumbed  cake  or  bread  and  milk  is 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  then  add  the 
beaten  eggs  and  stir  till  it  thickens.  Put 
it  in  a  slow  oven  till  set  and  nicely 
browned.  By  so  doing  you  will  have  a 
pudding  that  is  alike  all  through,  instead 
of-a  fine  layer  of  crumbs  and  a  layer  of 
custard.  MRS.  A.  c.  X. 


COLD-^AIR 


HOT  .AIR 


BURN  WOOD  OR 
COAL  and  SAVE 
Vi  to  i/2  the  USUAL 
EXPENSE-WITH 


The  Most  Modern  and  the  Most 
Satisfactory  Furnace  Y ou  Can  Buy 


PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Especially  fine  for  Farm  Homes.  A  big, 
powerful,  durable  furnace  that  abundantly 
heats  the  whole  house — even  in  below 
zero  weather. 

Thousands  are  now  in  use — giving  great 
satisfaction.  Most  inexpensive  satisfactory 
system  on  the  market.  Sold  and  installed 
by  practical  dealers. 

33  OTHER  STYLES  of  warm  air  Furn¬ 
aces  to  meet  every  requirement. 

REPLACE  2  to  4  STOVES  WITH  THIS 
Beautiful  MAHOGANY -PORCELAIN 
FINISH  SUPER -HEATER 

FOR  the  home  that  has  NO  CELLAR  or 
for  ANY  home  where  heat  is  needed  in 
from  5  to  7  rooms,  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  this 

STEWART  SUPER-HEATER 


The  scientific 


ilication  of  the  furnace 
heat 

tremendous  volume. 


appi 

principle  of  CIRCULATING 


in 


BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

Wonderfully  well-made.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  is  an  ornament  to  any  room. 

VERYCONOMIC  AL  TO  BUY 

No  matter  what  TYPE  of  Heater  you  require  in  your  home, 
there  is  a  STEWART  that  will  exactly  meet  your  needs. 
It  will  mean  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  the  Stewart 
Dealer  before  you  buy. 

>END  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  and  NAME  OF  DEALER; 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.  N.Y. 


|Si*Jc^832^fckcr«ofSTEIJ^^FSlkjvesJJdii2csdii^fjirndcesj 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  I 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mack  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salloyltcacld 
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When  the 
Price  of 
Milk  is  Low 


the  only  way  to  make  a  profit  is  to  produce  milk  cheaper. 

How  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Poor  feed  will  not  lower  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
It  will  lower  the  amount  of  milk  produced  from  the 
same  number  of  cows.  You’ll  still  be  paying  the  cost  of 
keeping  and  feeding  each  and  every  cow,  and  just  get  less 
in  milk  money.  Is  that  profitable? 

If  you  don’t  want  to  produce  more  milk,  cut  the  number 
of  cows  you’re  maintaining,  and  make  each  one  produce 
the  most  she  can  for  the  least  in  feed  money.  Feed  Ti-o-ga 
Dairy  Feeds  as  directed  to  the  size  herd  you  want  and 
you’ll  get  milk  produced  at  lowest  cost — and  a  profit. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  advise 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

{Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds 
has  been  proved  in  actual  feeding ) 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


TI 

Ife 


IOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Chain 


Her  to  took 


CRUMB’S  Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition, 
•r.  Worms.  Most  tor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBine 

**■  ’  PAOt  MARK  REG.'J  S  PAT.  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis* 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antlieptlt 
liniment  for  Bolli.  Bruliei,  Sore*.  Swelling!,  Varicoie  Vein!. 
AlUy»  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 2$  a  bottle  at  drug* 
giiti  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Sprlngflsld,  Mata 


Hay  and  Fodder  Grinder 


What  will  You 

FOLKS  DO  FOR  ME 
IF  I  FEED  YOU 


(WELL  MAKE 

BETTER  PORK 
AND  MORE  OF  IT 


nX  GIVE  25%^ 

MORE  MILK  | 
ON  20 X  LESS 
FEED  AND  FEEL 
THE  BETTER 
FOR  IT 


bur  Cattle.Hogs 
'and  Poultry 

would  say  so  too 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  well  and  how 
soon  your  animals  respond  to  the  Letz 
System  of  feeding  home-grown,  home 
ground,  home  mixed  feeds. 

Dairy  cows  make  15%to  30%  more  milk.  Beef 
cattle  are  ready  for  market  4  to  6  weeks  sooner. 

Hogs  make  WINTER  gains  as  cheaply  and  quickly 
as  they  do  in  summer.  Hens  lay  all  winter. 

Young  animals  grow  faster  and  thrive. 

Feed  crops  go  twice  as  far. 

Results  never  fail  when  you  cut  and  grind  rough- 
age  and  grains  together  as  explained  in  the  big  free 
LETZ  Feeding  Manual.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

LETZ,  1123 East  Rd., Crown  Point,  Ind.  MIXED  FEED  MAKER 
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Slackening  Milk  Flow 

Our  seven-year-old  Jersey  cow  gave  us 
16  quarts  of  milk  a  day  after  the  calf 
came.  Within  a  month  the  amount  had 
decreased  to  10  quarts.  It  is  now  four 
months  since  the  calf  was  born  and  we 
only  get  6  or  4  quarts  a  day.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  why  there  has  been 
such  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk? 
The  cow  is  fed  4  lbs.  of  dairy  feed  and 
bran  a  day  besides  pasture.  p.  L.  E. 

New  York. 

Two  logical  reasons  might  be  suggested 
and  explain  away  the  reason  why  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  in  question  has  disappointed  you 
in  her  daily  flow  of  milk.  The  first  and 
mostly  likely  one  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
four  quarts  of  feed  per  day,  even  on  good 
pasture  grass,  would  not  enable  her  to 
continue  a  daily  production  of  35  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  other  one  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  cow  is  a  flush  milker, 
that  is,  produces  abundantly  during  her 
early  lactation  stage  and  then  rather 
abruptly  decreases  her  daily  yield. 

Unless  a  cow  inherits  generous  milk¬ 
ing  and  feeding  qualities,  this  is  very  apt 
to  be  her  impulse  to  supply  enough  milk 
to  nourish  the  calf  during  her  early 
stages  and  more  particularly  if  she  is 
bred  shortly  after  calving  is  she  inclined 
to  provide  enough  nourishment  to  the 
fetus  by  reducing  her  daily  production  of 
milk. 

Of  course  it  is  not  within  her  sphere  to 
modify  these  inherited  characteristics  and 
the  one  task  that  breeders  fa,ce  and  al¬ 
ways  will  face  is  the  development  of  some 
means  of  care  and  nutrition  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  milk-making  tendencies  and 
mammary  function  of  dairy  animals. 

Yon  do  not  give  us  the  ingredients  that 
constitute  the  particular  dairy  feed  that 
you  have  been  using.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  as  Winter  approaches,  a  ration 
carrying  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  should  be  provided  and  some  suc¬ 
culence  such  as  moistened  beet  pulp  or 
mangel  beets  should  be  provided  to  take 
the  place  of  green  grass  and  the  other 
green  feeds  that  are  available  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  season. 

You  will  be  disappointed  in  attempting 
to  bring  this  cow  back  to  the  desired 
quantity  of  milk  and  if  this  is  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  tactics  that  were  displayed 
during  the  previous  year,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  sell  her  for  beef  and  replace 
her  with  an  animal  that  was  more  per¬ 
sistent  in  milk-making.  F.  C.  M. 


Questions  About  Tuberculin 
Test 

My  cow  was  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
The  first  man  who  came  was  a  real  vet¬ 
erinary  but  the  later  tests  were  made  by 
students  from  the  university.  Wo  see 
that  only  a  qualified  veterinary  can  read 
the  signs  right  and  our  cow  hardly  re¬ 
acted  at  all,  just  a  slight  thickness,  pos¬ 
sibly  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  hardly  enough 
to  see.  Now  might  not  that  thickness 
come  from  inserting  the  needle  and  ser¬ 
um?  •Can  they  take  our  cow  if  there  is 
reasonable  doubt?  We  doubt  very  much 
that  she  has  it  at  all.  Would  we  forfeit 
the  State  money  by  having  her  tested 
again  by  a  veterinary  of  our  selection? 
Is  there  any  law  that  can  take  our  cow 
even  if  branded  where  there  is  reasonable 
doubt?  The  ones  who  made  the  last 
tests  said  that  she  hardly  reacted  enough 
to  say  so,  and  that  after  she  was  killed 
there  would  be  nothing  we  could  see;  yet 
they  went  right  on  and  branded  her, 
and  we  let  them  not  knowing  what  we 
could  do.  J •  M. 

New  York. 

‘Whether  they  can  take  a  cow  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  is  “reasonable  doubt”  as 
to  her  having  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 
test  depends  very  much  upon  who  does 
the  doubting.  The  doubts  of  the  owner 
will  not  weigh  very  heavily.  I  judge 
from  what  you.  say  that  you  signed  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  tests  made, 
otherwise  you  would  not  he  entitled  to 
any  State  indemnity,  and  you  will  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  carry  out  your  part  of  the 
agreement.  Only  veterinarians  of  the 
State’s  selection  are  permitted  to  make 
the  tests  in  official  work.  The  “reaction,” 
where  the  tuberculin  is  injected  into  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  consists  in 
the  production  of  a  swelling,  which  may 
be  very  small  or  quite  large.  The  skill 
of  the  tester  lies  largely  in  determining 
whether  this  swelling  comes  from  the 
tuberculin  or  from  mechanical  irritation. 
When  one  joins  an  association  for  ac¬ 
credited  herd  testing,  he  agrees  to  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  'State  and  Federal  authorities  and  he 
should  read  and  understand  these  regula¬ 
tions  in  advance  of  joining.  M.  b.  d. 


Her  Milk 

— Is  It  Clean  ? 

Cows  may  give  rich  milk  but  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  milk  free  from  dirt  and  dust.  And  the 
ordinary  methods  of  straining  do  not  remove  this 
sediment. 

The  U.  S.  Government  says,  “Strain  milk  through 
sterilized  cotton  if  you  would  have  milk  absolutely 
free  from  all  sediment.”  And  that’s  exactly  what 
Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  does! 


It  removes  all  the  dirt 
and  sediment  from  milk. 
It  gets  dirt  no  other 
method  of  straining  can 
possibly  get.  No  fuss, 
no  muss,  no  dirty  rags 
to  wash,  scald  and  dry. 
The  Purity  Strainer  is 
easy  to  use  and  easy  to 
clean. 


World’s  largest  dairies  and  con- 
densaries  such  as  Borden's,  Van 
Camp,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  etc. 
use  and  endorse  it.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  we  say  or  your 
money  back! 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5 Yt  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  Purity  Milk  Strainer  or 
write  usfor  circular  and  prices.  Send  today! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


World’s  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton 
discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


year 

to  pay 


Jbneticam. 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month - 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  126  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Color  Your  Butter’ 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,;.  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

n  dp  Velly  Duplex  Mills  require  25  per 

IwJiCAt-AV-  cent  less  power,  do  more  work 

than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  and 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Can’t  Be  Beat 

Easily  operated.  Neverchokes, 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
.power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfsr-  Co.  Dept. 20  Springfield,  Qhli 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  American  Holderness 
Cattle 

[Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note 
from  a  reader  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
about  the  American  Holderness  or  “Line- 
back”  breed  of  cattle.  As  ic  well  known 
America  has  given  the  world  several  new 
and  worthy  breeds  of  poultry  and  there 
has  been  some  surprise  that  no  typical 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  Some  of  the  older  European  breeds 
have  been  modified  to  suit  climate  or  con¬ 
dition!?  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
For  example,  a  strain  of  Jersey  cattle 
may  be  found  in  Mississippi  and  other 
Gulf  States  quite  different  from  the  aver¬ 
age  northern  Jersey.  The  otd  American 
Holderness  seems  to  be  the  only  new 
breed  that  has  been  “made”  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  were  expected  to 
prove  superior  to  other  dairy  breeds  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  They 
were  not  able,  however,  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  imported  breeds  and  as  a  breed 
these  cattle  have  practically  disappeared. 
We  have  found  only  two  or  three  speci¬ 
mens — these  not  full  blood.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  Prof.  C.  S,  Plumb  of  the 
Ohio  University  states  the  facts:] 

American  Holderness  cattle  were  bred 
to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  Northeastern 
United  States  >a  great  many  years  ago, 
although  I  think  little  effort  was  made 
to  develop  them  as  a  purebreed.  Mr. 
Truman  A.  Cole  of  Solsville,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  course  of  time  became  a  promoter  of 
these  cattle  and  for  many  years  he  had 
a  herd  he  regarded  as  pure  of  blood.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  a  large  amount  of  attention  to 
the  study  of  breeds  of  live  stock  and 
knowing  something  of  these  so-called 
American  Holderness  cattle,  in  1915  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole  in  which  I 
solicited  information  from  him  along 
these  points: 

“Are  there  any  cattle  of  the  breed  bred 
today  in  New  York  State?  If  so,  how 
extensively  are  they  kept  and  in  what 
sections  ?  If  no  longer  bred,  when  were 
they  given  up  by  Mr.  Cole?” 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Cole  wrote 
me  that  they  have  not  been  kept  pure, 
that  people  would  pay  no  more  for  the 
milk  of  these  cattle  than  they  would  for 
others  and  so  the  breed  was  allowed  to 
become  mingled  with  that  of  the  other 
stock  of  the  country. 

I  have  kept  rather  intimate  touch  with 
the  breeds  of  live  stock  for  a  great  many 
years  and  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  I 
have  known  o:f  any  cattle  of  this  breed 
being  in  existence. 

You  refer  to  these  cattle  as  “Linebaek” 
cattle.  This  term  is  a  supplemental  name 
due  to  'the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  strip 
of  white  along  the  back.  Mr.  Cole,  in  a 
publication  of  his,  shows  one  of  the  Hol¬ 
derness  cows  with  a  white  back  and 
belly,  but  I  am  sure  that  this  was  not  a 
case  of  breed  type.  Cattle  thus  marked 
have  been  common  among  certain  breeds 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  some 
other  continental  countries,  as  well  as  in 
England.  The  extent  to  which  this  white 
marking  prevails  varies  widely. 

I  think  there  is  no  important  object 
in  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  these  cattle 
in  the  United  'States.  They  certainly 
would  not  maintain  a  position  of  any 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  four 
leading  dairy  breeds  and  neither  would 
they  receive  serious  consideration  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  milking  type  of  Short¬ 
horn  or  the  Red  Poll  breed  or  the  Brown 
Swiss. 

From  time  to  time,  men  who  are  quite 
unfamiliar  with  prevailing  breeds  and 
breed  history  endeavor  to  promote  what 
they  regard  as  breeds  of  value.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  cases  that 
have  happened  in  New  York  State  within 
the  last  25  years.  What  we  need  in 
America  today  is  fewer  breeds  of  cattle 
and  more  better  examples  of  those  that 
we  already  have.  There  are  four  great 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  three  great 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  with  at  least  two 
breeds  of  dual  purpose  cattle  of  merit,  al¬ 
though  not  widely  known  in  this  country. 
In  addition  there  is  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  which  plays  a  very  important  part. 

Ohio.  c.  S.  PLUMB. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

*  The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 


bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  9,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . , . 

. 47% 

.  1.00% 

. 98% 

Spring  bran  . . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Per  Ton 

.  34.90 

. 47.40 

. 36.15 

.  44.40 

.  36.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . . . . . 
34%  linseed  meal . 

.  50.10 

Hogging  off  Crops 

This  means  letting  the  hogs  harvest 
the  crops— with  little  or  no  labor  by  man. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  labor 
is  scarce  or  high,  this  plan  has  become 
very  popular.  The  simplest  form  is  to 
turn  the  hogs  into  the  cornfield  just 
about  as  the  ears  are  hardening.  Water 
is  supplied  and  the  hogs  are  free  to  help 
themselves  from  a  “self-feeder”  filled  with 
grain — usually  tankage  or  bran.  The 
hogs  will  do  a  surprising  job  in  cleaning 
up  the  corn  and  eating  and  crushing  down 
the  stalks.  In  some  cases  a  cover  crop  of 
clover  or  rape  will  be  seeded  in  the  corn 
— thus  making  a  variety  for  the  hogs. 
From  this  simple  plan  of  handling  the 
corn  the  system  has  grown.  Farmers 
have  made  use  of  it  in  their  effort  to  make 
up  for  the  shortage  of  labor.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  gives  this  account  of 
a  successful  operation : 

Hogging  down  the  three  crops  in  a 
rotation  of  corn,  rye  and  clover  has 
proved  economical  and  profitable.  In  the 
Spring  suckling  pigs  are  turned  into  the 
clover  and  in  addition  to  this  pasture  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  amount  of  supplementary 
feeds.  Later  they  are  turned  into  the 
ripening  rye,  which,  with  the  young 
clover  seeded  in  it  and  the  clover  pasture 
and  a  small  amount  of  tankage,  furnishes 
ample  feed  for  thrifty  growth  until  the 
corn  is  ready  to  hog  off.  The  shotes 
weigh  100  to  125  lbs.  when  turned  into 
the  cornfield,  and  on  the  corn  and  clover 
are  soon  ready  for  market. 

This  year  the  total  growth  per  acre  on 
clover  was  870  lbs.,  on  rye  and  clover 
358  lbs.,  and  on  corn  and  clover  606  lbs., 
or  1,834  lbs.  for  three  acres  in  the  rota¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  supplementary  feed  per 
acre  while  on  clover  alone  was  $32.52 ; 
on  rye,  $2.65 ;  and  on  corn,  $2.06,  or  a 
total  of  $37.23  for  the  1,834  lbs.  of 
growth. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  system, 
are  a  succession  of  feeds  on  ground  free 
from  disease  and  parasite  infestation  and 
the  small  amount  of  labor  involved  and 
its  distribution  throughout  the  season. 
The  soil  fertility  is  maintained  by  the 
manure  and  crop  roughage  left  on  the 
land. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  that 
where  it  seems  necessary  to  grow  rye  in 
the  rotation  greater  gains  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  harvesting  the  rye  and  using 
it  as  a  ground  feed  for  the  pigs  on  pas¬ 
ture. 


A  Worth-while  Book.  —  Organized 
Co-operation  by  John  J.  Dillon.  A  con¬ 
cise  and  definite  study  of  this  matter  as 
applied  to  farming.  One  dollar,  post¬ 
paid  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °"y00 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing 

tions.  Lawrence  French  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
rat  catchers $5  each.  Young  stock  females  $4,  males  $3.50. 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  .  New  London,  Ohio 


Ferrate  for  killing  rats  mid 
I  Cl  1  CIS  other  game.  Males, 
$3. SO  ;  Females,  ft ;  Pair,  $7; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  $36.  Will  ship  C-  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
■  LiiiiLio  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 

. —FOR  SALE—-—- 

CHEDCO  STARLIGHT 

Dropped  July  24,  1925 

Sire :  Cramond  Horatius  81664 
Dam:  Moonlight’s  Bell  Dorey  98006 
10427.90  lbs.  milk,  534.52  lbs.  butterfat. 
Class  FF 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 
BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lhs.  Fat, 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

CHESTNUTCROFTPARM 

Testing  under  Federal  supervision,  offers  for  sale, 
A  CHOICE  GUERNSEY  BULL 

2  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Sepascot  Ultra  May  King,  58837, 
Dam,  Flodeli  Pollyanna  101261,  cup  winner  in  class 
E.  1924.  This  bull  is  of  superb  breeding,  both  for 
show  type  and  high  production.  For  pedigree  and 
price  write  to  J.  R.  EDDY  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  {Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Quernseyg  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
Ronable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJUM  DKIRY  FARMS,  M  I.  1 U  II.,  Pbili..  Pa 

Grade  GuernseySs&.Zl.JK 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 

Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co,  ,  New  Cunnan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale- Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

7  mos.  old,  N.  Y.  State  Tuberculosis  tested.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  S.  P.  BAYAR,  Binghamton,  N.  V.,  care  Fricndsvillo  Stage 

WANTED  TO  BUY-JERSEY  CALVES,  Registered  and 
•Y  grades  A.  L.  WILKINS  Owkgo,  New  YoiiK 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

FOR  SALE-THREE  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 

ten  months  old,  Pontiac-Korndyke  breeding,  T.  B. 
tested,  well  grown  and  typey  individuals,  or  would 
exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  cow  or  young 
stock.  J.  LESLIE  YOUNG  Hampton,  N.  J. 

Milkinir  Shnrthnrns  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 

mimngononnorns  ham  0att]e  Noted  for  qnality 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  penerai 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  vrMhlnrtonvFll®,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 

GOATS 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

One  of  the  largest,  and  best  pure-bred  Herds  in 
U.  S.  We  have  several  extra  size,  Feb.(1925)Buek 
Kids  ready  for  service.  We  challenge  auy  breeder 
to  show  Kids  as  good  as  these.  They  are  sired  by 
the  heaviest  bucks  of  the  breed,  and  are  out  of 
our  best  milkinglDoes.  No  matter  how  good  your 
goats  are,  these  bloodlines  will  raise  your  stand¬ 
ard.  Inspection  invited.  4  aged  does  in  kid  to 
Congo  King.  New  illustrated  catalog  10  cents. 

THE  NORTHERN  HERD  Willet  Randall,  Owner  NORTH  CREEK, N.Y 

^utiee  Millr  finale*  50  and  UP-  Higher  priced  than 
unlbs  IflllK  UUala  some,  but  a  great  deal  better 

8IIARPLE8  V  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

SHEEP 

1  AR6E  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
1-  Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  SOWER.  Ludlowvilli.  N.». 

Ppit  Chl*nnchii*£>G  Entire  flock  for  sale.  86 

ncy.  3111  0psiliru8  choice  Ewes,  20  Ewe 
lambs,  15  Hams.  STEVENS  BHDS,  Wilson, N.  Y. 

Cor  8ale — Reg:*  Khropnliire  If uium,  from  imp.  stock. 
■  Shipped  on  app’l.  WILLIAMS  FARM.  I'etersboro.igh,  N.  II. 

9hrnnehirec  10  Yearling  Hams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
Dili  updllll  Ewes  all  ages.  X.  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  lamb^^S 

by  Ward  well  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  A  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

RABBITS 

BELGIAN  HARES  *3  Zn°airS7  00 

M.  T.  PAYNE  208  S.  2ml  St  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ingora  Rabbits  Far  Sale 


SWINE 


PIGS 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


PIGS 


FOR  <IAI  F  Lftyee  Jype  Chester  White,  Berk- 

I  onLL  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number.  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D.. 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr.,  1 15  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

110  PIGS  FOR  SALE- 110 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  ®4:,7 5  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred 
7  wks.  old.  will  sell  at  85.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er.  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable* 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  Fall 

pigs.  ItICHARD  E.  VVAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPENDING  Dundee,  N  Y. 

For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— 825  each  and  up 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

T\  I  T  T|  [f  you  want  the  best  in 

II  ll  IC  if  1, 3  Durocs,  write  us.  We  have 

boars  and  sows,  all  ages. 

RUSTIC  FARMS  Albany  Post  Road  Croton-on- Hudson,  N.Y, 


ID  U ROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  a  g  e  8  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrIUeld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-CHOIGE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 

0  I  R  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 
U.  I.  U.  i  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $  I U.  7  5  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  It.  HILL,  F»lln,  N.l. 

Farvue  Will  Sell  Poland  China  Big  Ben 

No.  A -865,  farrowed  Oct.  26, 1924;  sire,  Farvue  Giant, 
No.  515221;  dam,  Farvue  Queen,  No,  12181100.  Write 
for  price  to  FARVUEf  South  Salem,  New  York 

T>  egislered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pigs  for 
sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown,  Va. 

Hhoofor  Whi lac  all  ages.  National  champion 

Ullttoiul  fillllGo  bloodlines.  Shipped  on  approval. 

CLOUDLAMD  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  $4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  $6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaiuelng,  Pa. 


Piff*  Chester  Whites  and  Berkehires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old. 
'  •fi®  $4.00  each ;  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Jtoune  Bros.,  Onshore,  Pu. 

Car  Sale — Registered  Poland  China  Hoar,  1  yr.  old. 
■  W.  E.  SHELDON,  Supt.,  Farvue,  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

RFRIf^UIREQ  All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

DLimonintO  Wlant  Farm,  II unt lngton  Mills,  Pa. 


DOGS 


IVtiLUE  FOXHQmvrn 

1  yr.,  ready  to  break.  Good  ears,  feet,  nice  voice,  $20. 
Female  Rabbit  Hound,  llfr  yrs.,  running  good.  Good  ears' 
nice  voice,  $22.60.  First-clasH  Male  Cow  Dog.  *20  ’ 
Male  Rabbit  Hound,  10  mos.,  $17.60, 

O.  H,  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  bred  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40, 
Females  $25.  Others  three-quarter  bloods,  Males  $25, 

Vamolno  It 


Females  $15. 

J.  II.  WALTIIERY 


It.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  PIIPDIF^  German  Police, sliver, cream 
IfMn  ICU  rurrico  andhlack.  Collies,  S&W, and 
white.  Chows,  red ;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  be  ID 
weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  iigure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  llox  1A  Medway,  Hun. 


POLICE  DOGS 


X  male  wolf  grey,  $70 ;  2  female 
wolf  grey  and  fawn,  *60 ;  1  female 
black  and  wolf  grey,  $60 ;  all  mos.  old  ;  pedigreed 
intelligent,  courageous.  Gray  Knapp,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies  ? h  a  m  p  1  ° 11 


,,  ,  _  .  St i  am.  Priced 

vei-y  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  York 


From  Westridge  Police  Kennels  &  \\Ze. 

Buy  the  best  and  breed  them  better. 


rM. 

118011. 
DANIELSON,  CONN. 


Strong,  Afioon'onato  Airedale  Puppies  oSlffi 

isfaction  or  money  back.  Don’t  take  chances.  Buy  from 
us  and  be  pleased.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  lionki,  Pa. 

Two  Registered  White  Collie  Dogs 

Male-Female,  nearly  two  years.  Both,  $46  ;  one,  $26. 
If  you  want  a  child’R  pet.  house  broken,  do  not  let  this 
buy  slip  you.  HOWARD  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 


COLUE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


_ npioi. _ ,  _ 

raised  stock  ;  natural  borr 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old 

■aa  6BR  West  Chester,  Pa 


finllio  Pnnnino  Jarnl  raised,  pedigreed,  the  better  sort. 
uUIIIB  rUppiBS  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

C10VERN00K  COLLIE  KENNELS  Cbamberjbmg,  P>. 

Bedlgreed  Oolite  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
>  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  OROS.,  Drove  City,  Pa. 

XX/'hlfi*  TTebimnc  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility,  $20 
VV  nllB  L/SKImOS  — $25.  Not  Registered,  $15 — $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  D.nlon,  Maryland 

Scotch  Collies— Welsh  Shepherds  smp 

C.  O.  D.  anywhere.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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e  s 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  has  been  irregu¬ 
lar.  A  few  days  of  fair  trading  were  re¬ 
ported,  but  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
real  activity  excepting  in  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  long  expected  lull  in  the  po¬ 
tato  deal  has  arrived,  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  under-current  of  confidence  in  the 
future  market  in  spite  of  the  high  prices. 
A  weakness  has  developed  during  the  past 
few  days  at  both  shipping  and  receiving 
points.  Most  all  of  the  large  receiving 
markets  were  well  supplied.  New  York 
(128,  Philadelphia  156,  Chicago  560,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  426  carloads  on  track  on  the  ninth 
and  due  to  these  liberal  receipts  and  the 
holding  for  higher  prices,  trading  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  has  been  rathe-r  light.  The 
market  is  in  a  imry  unsettled  condition 
and  it  will  probably  be  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  there  will  be  any  improvement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  November  fancy 
Pennsylvania  Bucks  County  potatoes 
reached  $5  per  100  lbs.  in  Philadelphia, 
but  trading  was  very  light  at  that  figure. 
Soon  after  prices  declined,  Pennsylvania 
round  whites  selling  $6  to  $6.50  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  Cabbage  was  irregular,  but  good 
New  York  Danish  sold  around  $30  a  ton 
at  Philadelphia  and  from  $22  to  $26  bulk 
per  ton  f.o.b.  at  shipping  point.  The 
onion  market  showed  a  little  improve¬ 
ment,  York  State  Yellow’s  No.  1  ranging 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  100-lb.  sack,  in  car- 
lots.  Long  Island  cauliflower  sold  fairly 
well  around  $3.75  a  crate  and  celery  held 
firm  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  two-tliirds  crate 
in  the  rough.  String  beans  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  South  Carolina,  the  light  offer¬ 
ings  selling  on  a  strong  market  at  from 
$4  to  $7  a  bushel  as  to  quality.  Lettuce 
is  arriving  in  moderate  quantities.  Near¬ 
by  lettuce  was  hurt  by  unfavorable 
weather  and  the  quality  of  most  offerings 
was  quite  ordinary.  Very  little  sold 
above  $1  to  $1.25  per  crate  of  two  dozen. 
California  Iceberg  type  ranged  $2.75  to 
$4.50  per  crate  of  four  dozen  and  a  little 
Big  Boston  type  lettuce  was  received 
from  Virginia.  Only  green  tomatoes  are 
now  available  from  nearby  and  the  trade 
is  dependent  on  California  stock  and  on 
hothouse  tomatoes  from  Ohio.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  held  steady  to  firm  with  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia  barrels  selling  up  to  $4 
and  New  Jersey’s  $1.10  to  $1.50  per  •%- 
bushel  basket.  Apples  held  steady.  A 
few  fancy  apples  brought  good  prices,  but 
the  majority  moved  slowly.  Quite  a  few 
windfalls  may  still  be  found  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  sell  generally  $1  a  bushel  down¬ 
ward.  New  York  A 2 14  Wealthys  were 
quoted  at  $3.75  and  Virginia  Yorks  $3.50 
a  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Staymans  sold 
around  $5  a  barrel.  Cranberries  are  hold¬ 
ing  steady  and  it  looks  encouraging  for 
a  good  market.  Crapes  were  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  continue  the  upward  trend,  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  finer  qualities  advancing 
fully  3c  a  dozen  during  the  week  to  60c 
for  extra  firsts.  Firsts  sold  at  53  to  54c, 
those  packed  in  new  eases  bringing  the 
higher  price.  Seconds  sold  at  wide  ranges, 
some  of  them  bringing  only  35c  a  dozen, 
while  a  few  cases  of  closely  candled 
packed  in  cases  brought  up  to  66c  a 
dozen.  Refrigerator  eggs  have  been  in 
fair  demand  and  a  firm  market  was  re¬ 
ported  at  37  to  3Sc  for  the  best.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  cold  storage 
stocks  were  reduced  80,500  cases  in 
Philadelphia,  compared  with  79,500  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  November,  cold 
storage  in  Philadelphia  was  reported  as 
206.183  cases,  or  about  34,000  oases  more 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition^  Live  fowl  were 
mostly  poor  to  ordinary  and  the  market 
declined  fully  2c  on  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  on  average  run  of  fowl  4  to 
6c.  The  best  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  up  to 
30c  after  the  drop  in  prices,  and  3%  to 
4-lb.  colored  fowl  20  to  22c.  Leghorn 
fowl  ranged  generally  15  to  18c  a  lb. 
Broilers  were  also  inclined  to  be  weak, 
best  selling  28  to  29c.  Spring  chickens 
showed  a  wide  range  in  prices,  poor  stock 
selling  as  low  as  15c  a  lb.,  ordinary  mixed 
breeds  averaged  about  23c  and  fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  sold  up  to  27c  a  lb.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  being  quoted  at  35  to  38c  and 
fat  geese  26  to  28c  a  lb.  Dressed  poultry 
was  in  fair  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Fresh  killed  fowl,  dry  packed,  in  barrels, 
ranged  29  to  32c  for  4  to  4%-lb.  birds, 
light  weight  stock  selling  as  low  as  21c. 
Dry-packed,  fresh  killed  chickens  in  bar¬ 
rels  ranged  31  to  33c  for  heavy  and  26  to 
30c  for  4  to  4%- lb.  stock.  Iced  poultry 
in  barrels  sold  for  about  lc  pound 
under  dry-packed.  Broilers  were  quoted 
at  32  to  36c  a  lb.  Nearby  ducks  were 
selling  at  29c  and  fine  to  fancy  turkeys 
45  to  50c.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue 
heavy,  Philadelphia  storage  houses  con¬ 
taining  about  2.090,500  lbs.  of  poultry  the 
first  week  in  November,  or  about  375,000 
lbs.  more  than  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  some  small  fluctuations  in 
the  hay  market,  but  really  good  Timothy 
hay  continues  to  bring  about  $25  a  ton 
with  the  next  grade  selling  $2  to  $3  lower. 
The  best  of  clover  mixed  hay  lias  also 
been  selling  around  $25  with  straight  rye 
straw  holding  steady  $15.50  to  $16. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  were  quoted  all  the 
week  at  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  down  a  little,  but  produce  is 
pretty  strong  and  potatoes  are  any  price. 
The  continued  wet  Fall  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  dig  them,  and  they  are  few  any¬ 
how. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  low¬ 
er  ;  creamery,  50  to  55c;  dairy,  47  to  48c; 
common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies, 
flats  and  longhorns,  new,  27  to  28c ;  Lim- 
burger,  30  to  32c ;  Rouquefort,  50  to  52e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  36  to  45c  ;  fowls,  20  to  28c  ;  broilers, 
32  to  38c ;  springers,  20  to  24c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  25  to  30q,;  geese, 
22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys, 
25  to  37c ;  fowls,  17  to  25c ;  springers,  23 
to  24c ;  ducks,  22  to  26c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spy,  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  Ilubbardson, 
Baldwin,  Greening.  $1  to  $1.25  ;  western, 
box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  seconds,  $1  to 
$1.25;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  Beurre  de  Bose,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Anjou,  $1  to  $1.25.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$7.50  to  $7.75.  Cantaloupes,  California, 
Casabas,  box,  75c  to  $1.25.  Grapes,  home¬ 
grown,  basket,  12  qts.,  85c  to  $1 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Malagas,  box,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  num¬ 
erous  other  varieties,  75c  to  $2  (all 
retailing  at  10c  lb.). 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $11  to  $11.50;  white  and  red 
kidney,  $10  to  $11 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  State,  bags,  $2.o0 
to  $2.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  active;  beans,  wax  and 
green,  not  offered ;  Lima,  qt.,  3o  to  4oc  ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to 
70c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  celery,  bunch, 
75  to  85c;  cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper, 
$3  to  $4.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2^50; 
endive,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  lettuce,  o-lb. 
basket,  75  to  90c;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.50 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  60  to  8oc ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  squash,  bu..  90c 
to  $1.40;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  yel¬ 
low,  60  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  active;  wdiite  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  12  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  19c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $30.50 ;  middlings,  $31 :  red-dog,  $44  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37.50;  oilmeal,  $45.50; 
hominv,  $33.50 ;  gluten,  $41.80 ;  oat  feed, 
$10.  J-  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra.  49)4  to  50c ; 
firsts.  46  to  49c ;  seconds,  44  to  45c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  27)4  to  28c; 
firsts,  25)4  to  26%c. 

Eggs. — -Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
75  to  76c ;  mixed  colors,  73  to  74c :  white, 
68  to  72c;  western,  firsts,  54  to  57c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7  ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$4 ;  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box.,  $4.50  to 
$6.50 ;  grapes,  black,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.  $3.90  to  $4  ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small,  ,20  to 
24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c ;  ducklings,  27  to  30c ;  roosters,  16 
to  23c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$4  ;  beets,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  box,  50c  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  box, 
$1  to  $2.25 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  40  to  75c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  turban  and 
marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  blue  Kpbbard, 
lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes,  hothrmse,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  turnips,  box,  40  to  75e ;  yel¬ 
low,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $2. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  showing  a  firm  tone ;  demand 
a  little  broader.  Recent  quotations  are : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  55c  ;  fine  clothing, 
47c;  half  blood  combing,  54c;  half  blood 
clothing,  47  to  48c;  three-eighths  blood 
combing,  53  to  54c ;  low  quarter  blood, 
52  to  53c. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations: 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  80  to  85c ; 
gathered,  65  to  70c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  50c ;  prints,  50 
to  54c. 

Live  fowls,  23  to  28c ;  broilers,  25  to 
30c. 

Dressed  fowls,  31  to  35c ;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — -Calves,  10  to  15c;  hogs, 
12  to  13c ;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  20c;  veal,  15  to 
18c  ;  lambs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.25 
to  $3.50 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Pears. — Kieffer,  bu.,  $1.50;  Seckel,  $3 
to  $3.25. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to  $5 ; 
squash,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celerv,  doz., 
75c  to  $1. 

Hay. — No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

November  12,  1925. 

MILK 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A,  $2.25; 
Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Class 
3A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class  3C, 
$2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Oranges,  box  .  5.00@14.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 35.00@40.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate  . . .  .75@  4.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 40@  1.15 

Crate .  2.25@  4.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  4.00@  8.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Eggplant,  crate  .  2.00@  4.50 

Garlic.  100  lbs . 5.50@  6.00 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Horseradish*,  bbl . 6.00@10.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate . 50@  2.25 

Western,  Iceberg . .  3.00@  4.25 

Lima  beans,  Va.,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Okra,  carrier  .  4.00@  7.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.75@  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Spinach,  bskt .  1.25@  1.7b 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 75@  1.25 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 75@  1.25 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 75@  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 4.00@  4.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. . .  .$4.25@$7.50 

State,  150  lbs .  5.75 @  6.00 

Michigan,  150  lbs . 5.20@  5.75 

Canada,  180  lbs .  7.00@  7.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  6.00@  6.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  7.00@  7.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ILay,  No  .1,  Timothy . $29.00  @30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00@18.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 


Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25% @$0.26)4 

Average  run . 24)4@  .25 

June  make,  fancy . 27  "@  .28 

Average  run . 25)4  @  .26% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.87@$0.88 

Good  to  choice . 75 @  .79 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 77 @  .80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .70@  .75 

Gathered,  best . 65@  .67 

Common  to  good . 38@  .50 

Storage,  best . 47@  .48 

Lower  grades . 30@  .45 

LIVE  POULTRY 


$0.50 

@$0.50)4 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

.47 

@ 

.49 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Certified,  pt . .  . . . , 

.17 

.42 

@ 

.45 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . . . 

.29 

.44 

@ 

.46 

Butter,  best . 

.62 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Cheese  . . . 

.45 

•24% 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.95 

Roasting  chickens . 36@ 

Fryers . 35@ 


.33 

.39 

.39 


Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .37 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  .62 

Potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Sweet  potatoes  . 06@  .07 


Onions,  lb 


.05@  .07 


Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 25@  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25 @  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 10@  .20 

Countrywide  Situation 


Fowls  . $0.18@$0.26 

Chickens  . 17@  .20 

Turkeys  . 35@  .40 

Ducks  . 24@  .29 

Geese . 20@  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 22@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . . $0.45@$0.50 

Old  . 30  @  .38 

Chickens,  best . 35@  .40 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .30 

Broilers  . 27@  .37 

Fowls  . 20@  .34 

Roosters  . 15@  .22 

Ducks  . 26@  .28 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 70@  .75 

Dark,  per  doz . 3.00@>  4.00 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair .  1.25@  2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . . .  .30@  .40 

White  hares,  pair . 85@  1.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@13.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 30@  .35 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 25 @  .30 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 20@  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $7.50@10.50 

Bulls  .  4.50@  6.25 

Cows  .  2.25@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@16.00 

Lower  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$3.00 

McIntosh,  bbl .  3.50@10.00 

Greening .  2.50@  6.00 

York  .  3.00@  5.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box....  4.00@  8.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt .  ,90@  1.15 

Pears,  bskt.  . . 7 5(3)  3.50 

Bbl . 4.00@10$0 

Persimmons,  %-bu.  bskt .  2.0t/d)  5f>0 

Grapefruit,  crate .  2.75@  8.50 


RECENT  PRICE  CHANGES  MODERATE;  MAR¬ 
KETS  IN  WAITING  POSITION. 

The  first  half  of  November  was  a  time 
of  few  extreme  changes  in  the  markets 
for  the  principal  farm  products.  After 
the  activity  and  violent  ups  and  downs 
of  October,  the  situation  quieted  down 
and  approached  nearer  to  the  usual 
steady  Winter  basis.  Grain,  live  stock, 
cotton,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  followed  a 
quiet  course. 

POTATO  MARKETS  UNSETTLED 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  was 
the  rapid  decline  of  potatoes  from  the 
high  points  reached  in  October.  This  de¬ 
cline  amounted  to  about  an  average  of 
25c  a  bushel  in  one  week.  At  the  high 
point,  prices  averaged  about  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  the  country,  and  nearly 
$5  in  the  cities.  Toward  the  middle  of 
November  eastern  producing  sections 
quoted  potatoes  a  little  below  $4, 
mid-western  potatoes  sold  at  coun¬ 
try  shipping  points  close  to  $3.50,  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  section  prices  were 
down  to  about  $3.  Decline  seemed  to  be 
a  re-bound  from  the  extreme  height  of 
the  October  market.  Many  dealers  were 
still  confident  that  potatoes  will  go  higher, 
much  higher  perhaps,  before  the  season  is 
over,  but  they  felt  that  the  reports  of 
short  crop  and  damage  might  be  exagger¬ 
ated.  Hence  the  hesitation  to  buy  until 
the  market  became  more  settled,  and  also 
the  wish  to  “cash  in”  on  potatoes  as 
shown  by  the  continued  heavy  shipments 
at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  carloads  a 
day. 

A  new  feature  was  the  appearance  of 
300  to  400  hundred  carloads  of  Canadian 
potatoes  which  were  sold  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  mid-western  markets.  Canada’s 
crop  is  nearly  as  short  as  our  own.  There 
seemed  to  be  much  damage  there  from 
freezing  and  rot,  and  the  high  prices  here 
are  drawing  a  part  of  the  scanty  surplus. 
Prices  here  have  been  much  higher  than 
usual  in  the  Fall  months,  and  from  three 
(Continued  on  Page  1515) 
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Hest  Grade  Cows 


1 


Fed  Corn  GlutenFeed 


Siiililfi! 


National  Pat rv  Show  -  Indianapolis, Oct.  10-17 


■  The  five  champion  and  first  prize  cows — from  photograph 


The  Facts  About  This  Record-Breaking  Herd 


Last  June  we  set  out  to  find  the  ioo  best  grade  cows  in  America.  With  the 
help  of  Cow  Testing  Associations  we  selected  them  from  200  herds  in  1 1  States. 
We  showed  them  in  three  big  shows — at  Springfield,  Waterloo  and  Indianapolis. 

The  result  was  a  sweeping  victory  for  Cow  Testing  Associations,  Pure  Bred 
Sires,  Grade  Cows  and  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  These  wonderful  cows  were  seen  and 
admired  by  nearly  a  half  million  farmers  and  feeders  from  36  States. 


IcornI 

[gluten] 


23% 


otei 


Protein  Product  of  (bm  ; 


— J ust  what  you  need  to  balance 
the  ration. 

a  — It  is  always  safe — always  a 

money-maker. 

—  You  can  buy  it  from  your  feed 
u  dealer  or  any  manufacturer. 


118  Ribbons — $2985.00  in  Cash 

Out  of  a  possible  126  ribbons  and  $3120.00  cash, 
the  cows  and  heifers  in  this  herd  won  1 1 8  ribbons  and 
$2985.00  of  the  prize  money — all  but  $135.00.  They 
won  all  firsts  and  championships  as  follows : 

First  prize  and  champion — Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows. 

First  prize — Guernsey  and  Holstein  heifers  from 
Cow  Testing  Association  Record  dams. 

First  prize — Every  group,  including  gets-of-sire  for 
each  breed,  dairy  herds  and  groups  of  five  cows  from 
single  Cow  Testing  Associations. 

First  prize  State  herds — Grade  Jerseys  by  Vermont, 
Grade  Guernseys  by  Wisconsin,  Grade  Holsteins  by 
Minnesota. 

This  herd  also  won  20  second  prizes — 19  third — 13 
fourth — 7  fifth — 6  sixth — 5  seventh — 3  eighth — 5  ninth 
— and  5  tenth  prizes — a  total  of  118. 

Mat  Domaszek  of  Wisconsin  won  2nd,  5th,  6th  and 
8th  prizes  on  grade  Guernseys  over  four  years.  They 
were  fed  Corn  Gluten  Feed ;  therefore  the  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  cows  won  a  total  of  122  ribbons  out  of  a  possible 
1 26 — all  the  prize  money  but  $70.00. 


The  Big  Auction  Sale 

The  25  Vermont  Jerseys  were  exhibited  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass  The  other 
75  were  shown  at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  herd  was  combined  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Indianapolis — October  10-17. 

These  cows  were  all  taken  from  their  homes  and  reg¬ 
ular  farm  care  after  September  1st.  None  was  specially 
fitted  for  show  or  sale.  On  October  15th  the  owners 
of  52  of  these  cows  consented  to  their  sale  at  auction. 

The  opinion  of  men  who  milk  cows  for  profit  matched 
that  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  prizes.  These  cows 
were  sold  within  four  hours.  They  brought  $7417.50 — 
an  average  of  $142.50  each. 

Clara — first  prize  grade  Guernsey  at  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  and  winner  of  fourth  at  Indianapolis — topped  the 
sale  at  $250.00 — probably  the  record  auction  price  for 
grade  cows.  Her  companion,  Sukey,  winner  of  first 
prize  at  Indianapolis,  brought  $240.00. 

Molly — Champion  Holstein  Cow — was  not  included 
in  the  auction,  because  her  owner  refused  to  sell.  After 
continued  pleading  over  long  distance  telephone,  Glenn 
Hayes  purchased  her  privately  for  $325.00 — a  sensa¬ 
tionally  high  price  for  a  grade  cow. 


The  Needs  that  Inspired  Us  to  Show  These  Cows 


dition  of  these  cows.  Every  one  was  fed  on  a  ration 
balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  during  the  year  in 
which  their  official  records  were  made. 

Some  of  them  were  fed  the  previous  year  on  a  ration 
without  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  When  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
was  added  to  the  rations,  they  almost  doubled  their 
production. 

Your  Best  Winter  Ration 

This  year  we  have  a  marvelous  crop  of  corn.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  deceived — either  by  its  high  qual¬ 
ity  or  the  low  farm  price.  Corn  is  the  basis  of  good 
feeding,  but  it  does  not  supply  as  much  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  as  your  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows  need. 

The  more  corn  you  feed  the  more  protein  you  must 
have  to  balance  the  ration.  When  you  have  fed  all  the 
corn  your  animals  need,  any  additional  amount  of  this 
grain  is  wasted. 

To  make  your  best  Winter  rations  you  should  sell 
some  of  your  corn  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  Com 
Gluten  Feed  to  balance  your  grain.  Then  you  will  use 
less  feed,  make  more  money,  and  have  better  animals. 

Get  This  Book— FREE  We  are  printing  the  complete  story  of  this  famous  herd. 

The  picture  of  each  cow  and  her  record  will  be  given.  The 
edition  is  limited.  If  you  want  a  copy  mail  the  coupon. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Managing  Director 

729-208  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


About  96%  of  our  dairy  cows  are  grade  animals. 
For  this  reason  commercial  dairymen  needed  to  know 
more  about  grade  cows  of  the  better  class  and  how  to 
raise  them.  This  herd  has  supplied  their  need. 

This  exhibit  has  proved  that  the  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  an  organization  which  helps  dairy  farmers  to 
manage  and  feed  their  herds,  test  their  cows  and  make 
more  money  in  their  business.  Every  county  should 
have  one  or  more  of  these  associations. 

Grade  cow  owners  need  more  pure  bred  sires.  This 
herd  stimulated  that  need  by  showing  the  influence  of 
good  blood.  As  a  happy  result  hundreds  of  cow  owners 
are  now  in  the  market  for  good  bulls. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  Wins 

Dairymen  everywhere  have  been  seeking  a  better 
ration.  This  herd  shows  what  can  be  done  with  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  as  the  protein  supply.  The  total  annual 
income  of  these  cows — after  deducting  cost  of  feed — is 
$13,498.00 — an  average  of  $134.98  per  cow. 

This  famous  protein  product  of  corn  is  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  production  and  wonderful  con- 
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POINT 
IV  Stalls 

Lead  Them  All^ 


It  is  such  outstanding  features,  which  have  madejamesway  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  equipment  money  can  buy. 
By  rigidly  sticking  to  the  practice  of  using  nothing  but  the  BEST 
Quality  materials,  and  maintaining  the  very 

BEST  FARM  ENGINEERING  EXPERTS 

to  design  and  build  it,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  and  offer  to  farm¬ 
ers,  Barn  Equipment  and  Service  that  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other,  it 
has  made  the  name  Jamesway  on  Barn  Equipment  A  Guarantee  of 
Quality  and  genuine  satisfaction,  much  as  the  name  Sterling  has  on 
silver.  Farmers  everywhere  have  long  since  learned  that  Jamesway 
Stalls,  Litter  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers,  Trucks,  Drinking  Cups,  Cow, 
Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Hog  Pens,  etc.,  are  unequaled.  Read  this  letter 
from  Badgley  Bros.,  of  Corsackie,  N.Y. 


16 

Differ¬ 

ent 

Stalls 

to 


Some  time  ago  we  installed  your  equipment  in  our  barn.  We  now  have 
it  almost  fully  Jamesway  equipped.  We  hardly  know  how  to  express  the 
completeness  and  comfort  there  is  in  one  of  your  equipped  barns.” 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon 

and  we  will  send  you  our  New  Jamesway  Book  telling  all 
about  the  famous  Jamesway  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc :  —  why  they  cost  less  and  also 
how  the  Jamesway  man  in  your  locality  will  help  you 
solve  your  building,  remodeling  and  equipping  problems. 

Send  coupon  to  our  office  nearest  you. 


■  JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C  13 

|  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.,  Elmira,  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

■  Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  Barn  Equipment. 


Name 


Jamesway 


they  have  so  many  exclusive  and  desirable  features  that  you 
don’t  get  in  any  other  stalls,  that’s  why  they’ve  always  been 
the  outstanding  leaders — best  on  the  market.  For  instance, 
when  you  buy  Jamesway  Stalls  and  Stanchions  you  get, 


1.  Better  Material  and  Workmanship 

2.  Extra  Weight  and  Strength 

3.  Dependable  Cow  Proof  Locks 
4*  Top  Guide  Stanchions 

5.  Easy  Erection 
6*  Neck  Space  Adjustment 
7*  Smooth,  Strong  Corner  Braces 
8*  Rolled  Steel  Side  Bars 


9.  Wood  Linings 

10.  Bottom  Hinges 

11.  Silent  Double  Chain  Attachments 

12.  Stronger  Curb  Anchors 

13.  Double  Acting  Sure-Stops 

14.  Short  and  Long  Cow  Adjustments 

15.  Maximum  Cow  Comfort 

16.  Greater  Convenience 


Choose 


James  Manufacturing  Company  SP'° 


THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

is  a  different  Silo 

.  .  .  that’s  why  it  outsells  any  other  two  silos 
in  the  east  and  is  on  so  many  fine  estates. 

Its  door  fasteners  form  a  permanent  and 
safe  ladder— convenient  and  sure. 

The  doors  are  air-tight,  water-tight,  they 
can’t  stick  or  freeze  in.  They  open  at  the 
level  of  the  silage!  All  you  do  is  push  silage 
out.  Send  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discounts. 

Write  for  catalog  on  our  well  staved, 
accurately  built  low  priced  farm 
water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  Cornerless 
poultry  houses. 

New!  Beautiful! 

Different! 

Dress  up  your  lawns  with 
Unadilla  arbors,  fences  and 
gates. 

Write  for  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Big  Incomes  for  Well  Drillers 

$2,500  to  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.-  Be  your  own 

boss.  Exceptional  opportunities  now  offered  in 

the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALL-STEEL  WELL j 
DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms, 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

121  Chestnut  St..  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


FRYE’S 
Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  £ive  you  lasting  service. 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

Mf%  by  E  B  FRYE  A  SON,  Wilton,  NH,  x 


\  Bn  3foeal  Cftristmag  43tft 
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!  ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar 
and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  One  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after  reading  this  book 
in  manuscript  said: 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life  of 
the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  understand  our 
own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest  pathos 
and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  ^ 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Noisy  Breathing  in  Sheep 

I  have  two  ewes  in  my  flock  that  are 
thin  in  flesh,  breath  noisily  and  sneeze 
occasionally.  Sometimes  run  at  the  nose. 
They  are  six  and  seven  years  old  but  have 
good  teeth  and  eat  well  but  do  not  seem 
to  make  good  use  of  their  feed.  They  are 
on  good  pasture  and  are  fed  oats  at  night. 
Tho  rest  of  the  flock  are  in  very  good 
shape.  Have  access  to  salt  at  all  times 

Ohio-  ir.  s.  r. 

As  it  is  quite  possible  that  lung  ■worms 
(Strongylus  filaria  or  refuscens)  may  be 
causing  all  of  the  symptoms  described,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  discharge 
from  the  nose  ©r  mouth  examined  by  a 
mieroscopist.  Possibly  you  could  have 
this  done  by  some  local  expert,  the  near¬ 
est  qualified  veterinarian,  or  perhaps  your 
physician  might  be  coaxed  to  make  the 
examination.  If  you  cannot  have  the  ex¬ 
amination  made  'locally,  then  arrange  to 
send  the  sample  of  mucus  to  the  veter¬ 
inary  department  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  at  Columbus, 
for  the  necessary  examination. 

If  the  eggs  of  larvae  of  the  lung  worms 
are  found  present  in  the  specimen  exam¬ 
ined  the  affected  sheep  should  be  treated 
by  direct  injection  of  chloroform  into  each 
nostril  in  turn.  This  Should  be  done  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian.  The  injection 
may  be  made  by  means  of  a  medicine 
dropper  or  fountain-pen  .filler.  The  aver¬ 
age  dose  is  about  20  drops,  into  each 
nostril.  The  nostril  should  he  held 
closed  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  injec¬ 
tion,  then  the  other  nostril  should  be  in¬ 
jected  in  the  same  way. 

The  worms  are  numbed  and  coughed 
up,  as:  a  result  of  the  chloroform  injec¬ 
tion,  and  then  are  swallowed  by  the 
sheep.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  give 
the  -sheep  a  four-ounce  dose  of  Epsom 
salt  in  warm  water,  as  a  drench,  two  or 
three  hours  after  injection  of  the  chloro¬ 
form.  This  treatment  gave  good  results 
when  tried  out  at  the  California  station. 
It  does  no  good  and  may  hasten  death 
when  a  sheep  is  affected  with  pneumonia, 
caused  by  lung  worms. 

It  is  much  more  usual,  however,  for 
nasal  discharge  (catarrh),  cough  and 
labored  breathing  to  he  caused  by  cold  in 
the  head  or  presence  of  gad-fly  worms  in 
the  upper  passages  and  sinuses  or  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  head.  The  grubs  can  only  he 
removed  by  trephining  into  the  sinuses 
and  it  rarely  pays  to  have  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  by  the  veterinarian.  In 
some  cases  hardening  of  the  mucus  in  the 
nostrils  makes  breathing  difficult  and 
loud  or  labored  and,  in  all  cases,  it  may 
pay  to  syringe  out  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  fountain  syringe  or  ear  syringe,  using 
a  bloodwarm  (100  degrees  Fahr. )  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  tablespoon  of  boric  acid  and 
one  quart  of  boiled  water.  Following  this, 
a  little  liquid  “Vaseline”  or  sweet  oil  may 
be  injected  into  the  nostrils,  to  prevent 
clogging  with  mucus.  It  is  also  well,  in 
such  cases,  to  sprinkle  chlorid  of  lime  on 
the  floor  of  the  sheep  shed  or  pen  and 
cover  it  with  straw. 

As  the  ewes  are  thin  in  flesh,  we  think 
it  quite  likely  that  they  are  infested 
with  stomach  worms  and  if  not  pregnant 
they  may  he  treated  as  follows :  Make  a 
1  per  cent  solution  of  bluestone  and  1  per¬ 
cent  solution  of  tobacco  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  in 
an  earthenware  vessel.  Steep  one  ounce 
of  tobacco  snuff  overnight  in  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  and  cover  the  vessel.  In 
the  morning  mix  the  solution  and  add  one 
quart  of  cold  water. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  sheep,  after 
withholding  feed  for  18  to  24  hours,  is 
3  y2  ounces  and  for  a  lamb  under  one  year 
is  1%  ounces.  Have  the  animal  stand 
on  all-fours  when  being  treated.  Give 
the  solution  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe, 
bottle  or  nozzle,  rubber  tube  and  funnel. 
Withhold  feed  and  water  for  at  least 
three  hours  after  dosing.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  10  days.  During  Summer 
give  it  once  a  month,  if  sheep  and  lambs 
are  grazing  old  pasture.  It  may  be  added 
that  as  only  the  two  ewes  are  affected  it 
would  he  well  to  isolate  them  before 
treatment  and  to  keep  them  apart  from 
the  other  sheep  until  recovered.  A.  s.  a. 
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The  Henyard 


Mapes  the  Hen  Man,  Once 
More 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  the 
time,  some  years  ago,  when  O.  W.  Mapes 
of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  used  to  write  us 
about  his  poultry  farm.  “Mapes  the  Hen 
Man,”  with  his  “Hens  by  the  Acre,”  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  managing  a  large 
poultry  farm.  Mr.  Mapes  has  now  given 
up  his  cows  and  is  preparing  to  embark 
in  poultry  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  On 
September  3  the  Farm  Bureau  arranged 
a  poultry  tour,  during  which  some 
of  the  Orange  County  hen  men  were 
visited.  Before  the  party  started  Mapes 
and  others  received  a  list  of  questions 
which  were  to  be  answered  at  the  farm. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  the  questions  and 
the  answers  as  given  by  Mr.  Mapes  : 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

2.  Number  of  hens,  young  and  old? 

3.  Estimated  capital  invested? 

4.  Number  of  eggs  per  hen  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1924  to  August  1,  1925? 

5.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  keep 
a  hen  at  the  present  time? 

6.  Give  net  amount  of  income  over  feed 
from  November  1,  1924  to  August  1, 
1925? 

7.  What  mash  ration  do  you  feed? 

8.  What  grain  ration  do  you  feed? 

9  State  rations  and  methods  of  feeding 
chicks  ? 

10.  Do  you  use  semi-solid  buttermilk  or 
milk  in  any  other  form? 

11.  Do  you  use  cod  liver  oil? 

12.  Do  you  use  artificial  lights? 

13.  What  kind  of  cod  liver  oil  are  you 
using? 

1.  I  first  became  interested  in  poultry 
about  40  years  ago.  Up  to  that  time  I 
had  depended  on  dairying  combined  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  an  income  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  family  consisting  of  wife  and 
four  children.  Raspberries  and  aspara¬ 
gus  were  the  main  items,  in  addition  to 
the  cows.  'One  of  my  early  ventures  was 
to  build  an  incubator  in  our  kitchen  in 
which  the  heat  was  maintained  by  draw¬ 
ing  out  a  pail  of  water  and  replacing  it 
with  a  pail  of  boiling  water  from  the 
kitchen  stove  several  times  a  day.  In 
this  crude  affair  I  succeeded  in  hatching 
11  Brown  Leghorn  chi'cks  and  raised  100 
per  cent  of  them.  One  of  these  stole  her 
nest  and  had  hatched  a  brood  of  chicks  a 
few  days  before  she  was  six  months  old. 

About  30  years  ago  I  sold  my  cows  and 
a  good  milk  route  in  town  in  order  to  get 
money  with  which  to  build  additional 
poultry-houses.  The  prevailing  belief  at 
that  time  was  that  30  hens,  or  at  most 
40  in  one  flock,  was  the  limit  of  safety. 
I  accordingly  built  colony  houses  on 
rough  pasture  land,  far  enough  apart  to 
make  about  100  ’hens  to  the  acre.  “Hens 
by  the  Acre”  was  one  of  the  slogans  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public. 

Thirty-five  of  these  colony  houses  were 
built  covering  some  14  acres  of  land  and 
enabling  me  to  keep  1,400  hens.  That  is 
about  the  number  I  have  since  kept.  It 
helped  to  make  life  interesting  to  invent 
and  build  electric  feed  hoppers  that  en¬ 
abled  me  to  scatter  the  hens’  grain  on 
the  floor  of  each  of  these  35  houses,  by 
pressing  an  electric  button  in  my  kitchen, 
without  rising  from  my  Chair  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table.  I  tired  after  a  time  of  walk¬ 
ing  over  so  much  ground  every  day  to 
care  for  the  hens  and  gather  “eggs  by  the 
bushel”  and  carry  them  to  the  house,  so 
about  20  years  ago  I  built  what  I  called 
a  “hen-barn”  and  placed  500  hens  in  it, 
all  in  one  flock.  It  is  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  standing  near  us,  and  now  in  use  as 
a  feed  house,  incubator  house,  and  gen¬ 
eral  storage  house. 

This  was  a  success  so  far  as  the  big 
unit  was  concerned,  but  too  expensive 
to  build.  Several  years  later  I  designed 
and  built  what  is  called  “the  Orange 
County  Poultry-house.”  The  A-shaped 
houses  you  see  at  present  surrounding 
the  two-story  “hen  barn”  are  still  in  use, 
and  have  been  quite  satisfactory  and 
cheap  to  build.  They  are  used  both  as 
brooder  houses  and  laying  houses,  and 
give  me  room  for  about  1,400  laying  hens 
and  enough  young  birds  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hens  that  are  disposed  of  each 
year. 

Wishing  now  to  go  out  of  dairying  for 
good,  and  build  more  room  for  hens,  I 
decided  to  try  to  build  a  type  of  house 
that  retains  all  the  good  points  of  the  A- 
shaped  house,  and  eliminates  all  its  ob¬ 
jectionable  features.  The  present  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  outcome,  and  might  well  be 
called  the  Orange  County  poultry  house 
improved.  Its  cost  is  well  under  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  hen  including  painting  and  wir¬ 
ing  for  electric  lights.  Referring  to  the 
questions  under  discussion  No.  1  is  al¬ 
ready  answered. 

As  to  No.  2  I  now  have  about  1,000 
hens  and  1,000  pullets  of  my  own  raising. 
In  addition  I  bought  600  “ready  to  lay 
pullets”  from  a  well-known  poultry  man 
of  New  Jersey,,  delivered  September  15. 
These  -were  plaeed  in  the  new  house,  and 


a  careful  record  will  be  kept  of  their  per¬ 
formance  for  the  coming  year. 

As  to  No.  3,  you  will  notice  that  less 
than  an  acre  of  land  is  devoted  to  poultry. 
My  estimate  on  capital  invested  would 
be  about  $S,000.  This  includes  the  11 
poultry  buildings,  the  land,  and  the  birds, 
of  which  about  1,000  are  old  hens  and 
the  remainder  pullets. 

As  to  questions  No.  4  and  No.  6 ;  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  late.  Feed  bills  of  both  hens, 
chicks,  cows,  and  horses,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  and  paid  as  one  account  in  recent 
years. 

As  to  question  No.  5,  my  answer  is 
about  $2  a  year. 

As  to  question  No.  7 ;  I  use  a  poultry 
mash  which  I  purchase  ready  mixed  from 
a  local  feed  dealer  who  has  a  power 
mixer,  and  costs  about  $65  a  ton,  de¬ 
livered  at  my  place. 

As  to  question  No.  8;  I  use  nothing 
but  corn  either  in  the  form  of  cracked 
corn  or  cornmeal. 

As  to  No.  9 ;  the  same  answer  holds,  as 
far  as  this  season’s  work  is  concerned. 
The  chicks  were  started  on  dry  mash  and 
fine  cracked  corn,  with  water  as  a  drink. 

About  600  were  placed  in  each  house 
and  closely  confined  for  the  first  six 
weeks.  There  was  no  appearance  of  leg 
weakness  or  rickets.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors 
and  get,  in  addition,  what  they  could,  by 
ranging  over  ground  that  has  been  used 
continuously  for  a  poultry  range  for  many 
years.  It  was  desirable  after  about  two 
weeks  of  this  to  prepare  the  young  cock¬ 
erels  for  market  as  broilers.  I  had  no 
room  available  to  separate  the  sexes  and 
feed  the  males  for  market,  so  I  tried 
giving  both  cockerels  and  pullets  all  the 
wet  mash  they  would  eat  three  times  a 
day.  The  same  dry  mash  the  hens  get 
was  mixed  with  cornmeal,  50-50,  and 
enough  water  added  at  each  feeding  to 
make  it  not  simply  “crumbly”  according 
to  the  stereotyped  directions,  but  quite 
“sloppy.”  Both  males  and  females  grew 
satisfactorily  on  this  simple  treatment. 
The  males  were  sold  as  broilers  when 
they  weighed  something  over  2  lbs.  each. 

It  may  be  all  right  to  use  cod  liver  oil, 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  sprouted  oats, 
cleaning  of  dropping  boards  every  morn¬ 
ing,  keeping  clean  litter  on  the  floors  a 
■foot  deep,  cull  and  disturb  the  flock  every 
noon,  etc.,  but  it  takes  time  and  time  is 
money. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
more  profitable  to  get  a  few  less  eggs  per 
hen  and  use  the  time  in  the  care  of  more 
birds,  depending  on  greater  volume  of 
production  for  profit  instead  of  a  high 
production  per  bird. 

Your  pencil  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
there  is  as  much  labor  income  from  1,000 
hens  at  $5  or  $6  per  hen  as  there  is  from 
6,000  or  7,000  at  $2  or  $3  per  hen.  This 
type  of  house  is  capable  of  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  any  desired  length  so  that  one  man 
can  feed  and  care  for  a  good  many  hens 
under  one  roof.  Many  of  the  hens  you. 
see  in  my  houses  have  not  stepped  out  of 
doors  in  nearly  a  year.  Some  of  them 
had  absolutely  no  green  feed  all  last  Win¬ 
ter  and  kept  in  as  good  health  and  laid 
equally  as  well  as  those  that  were  given 
cabbage,  beets  or  turnips  every  day. 

The  production  and  sale  of  day-old- 
quality  eggs  is  one  of  the  few  other 
branches  of  farming  that  offer  good  oppor¬ 
tunities.  China  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  Far  West  and  South,  can  not 
compete  with  us  successfully  in  that  line. 

As  I  feed  and  manage  hens,  a  flock  of 
7,000  will  require  no  more  time  and  labor 
than  a  herd  of  20  or  25  cows.  A  'little 
more  working  capital  will  be  required, 
but  I  believe  the  premium  that  day-old- 
quality  eggs  can  be  sold  for,  above  top 
market  quotations,  will  easily  pay  8  or 
10  per  cent  interest  on  the  extra  capital 
required.  With  a  production  of  even  100 
eggs  per  hen  per  year  there  would  be 
more  profit  than  from  the  25  cows. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  at  this  time  of 
year  I  also  give  the  hens  one  feeding  a 
day  of  wet  mash.  This  is  made  by  add¬ 
ing  water  to  the  same  dry  mash  that  is 
before  them  all  the  time  in  the  feed  hop¬ 
pers,  and  given  late  in  the  afternoon  so 
as  to  send  them  to  roost  with  full  crops. 


Countrywide  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  1512) 

to  five  times  as  high  as  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  other  years  of 
similar  shortage,  prices  have  risen  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  present  rate  before  the  season  was 
over.  Dealers  and  growers  alike  are 
closely  watching  the  situation  regarding 
possible  changes  in  tariff  and  quarantine 
regulations,  and  regarding  the  extent  of 
damage  by  rot  and  freezing.  Apparently 
this  damage  amounts  to  several  thousand 
cars,.  but  no  exact  figures  are  likely  to  be 
obtained.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  present  attitude  of  the.  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington,  there  is  no  probabili¬ 
ty  of  changing  either  the  tariff  or  quaran¬ 
tine  which  keeps  out  foreign  potatoes, 
except  those  from  Canada. 

Other  vegetables  went  up  with  pota¬ 
toes,  but  most  of  them  not  so  far.  Cab¬ 
bage  as  well  as  potatoes  nearly  doubled 


in  price  during  the  middle  part  of  the  F all 
season,  and  there  were  rises  of  25  to  50c 
in  onions,  carrots  and  turnips ;  also  in 
spinach,  cauliflower  and  cranberries.  In 
all  of  these  there  was  reported  more  or 
less  damage  from  the  same  causes  that  af¬ 
fected  the  potato  crop,  chiefly  from  freez¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  likely  they  would  have  gone 
up  anyway  because  they  usually  follow 
the  lead  of  potatoes  to  some  extent. 

Apples  advanced  10  to  20  per  cent  as 
the  result  of  reports  of  lighter  production 
than  expected  in  the  Northwest.  The 
price  level  of  fruits  and  vegetables  not 
only  advanced  in  late  Fall,  but  is  gener¬ 
ally  higher  than  last  season.  The  excep¬ 
tions  are  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  grapes 
and  a  few  others. 

Not  only  were  the  crops  of  northern 
vegetables  light  to  medium,  but  there  were 
indications  of  reduction  in  competition 
with  Winter  vegetables  from  Florida  and 
to  some  extent  from  other  Southern 
States.  The  real  estate  boom  in  Florida 
has  interfered  to  some  extent  with  truck 
raising.  The  greatest  reduction  is  in  Win¬ 
ter  tomatoes,  which  are  likely  to  be  only 
one-half  of  last  season’s  acreage.  This 
indicates  a  good  chance  for  northern  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes.  Reduction  in  southern 
cabbage  acreage  seems  rather  surprising 
in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  cabbage  in 
the  North,  but  the  majority  of  planters 
are  thinking  of  last  year’s  low  prices 
rather  than  the  actual  outlook  for  this 
season.  Since  quite  a  lot  of  northern 
cabbage  was  rendered  unfit  for  long  stor¬ 
age  because  of  freezing,  the  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  outlook  is  good.  The  prospect  for 
carrots,  onions  and  turnips  is  also  favor¬ 
able  because  of  high  price  of  potatoes,  and 
the  probable  moderate  supply.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  do  not  seem  to  go  up  with  white 
potatoes,  although  the  sweet  potato  crop 
is  short.  The  situation  shows  very  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  general  public  is  slow  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  one  vegetable  for  the  other, 
even  though  both  are  called  potatoes. 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

The  turkey  crop  is  about  4  per  cent 
short  of  last  year.  This  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  turkeys  will  be  higher. 
Weather  during  the  two  weeks  before 
Thanksgiving  has  much  to  do  with  prices, 
and  the  stock  of  turkeys  in  cold  storage 
is  a  little  larger  than  last  year. 

Changes  in  the  general  live  stock  mar¬ 
ket  have  not  been  important.  Best  hogs 
sell  not  far  from  $12  in  western  markets, 
and  fat  lambs,  also  feeder  lambs,  sell  for 
about  $15  per  100  lbs.  Steers  have  been 
averaging  about  $10.  Prices  have  varied 
from  week  to  week  25  to  75c  on  the  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  live  stock. 

Butter  has  been  selling  around  50c  a  lb. 
for  best  grades  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
The  price  is  still  well  above  last  season’s 
level.  Demand  is  fairly  good.  A  de¬ 
pressing  feature  is  the  decline  in  foreign 
markets,  threatening  a  possibility  of  some 
imports  of  butter.  Cheese  showed  a 
slightly  downward  price  tendency  toward 
the  middle  of  November,  owing  chiefly  to 
light  demand. 

Recent  changes  in  the  grain  market 
have  not  been  important.  Our  own  mar¬ 
kets  are  doing  better  than  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Export  movement  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  light.  At  time  of  writing, 
Chicago  quotes  No.  2  red  Winter  wheat, 
$1.07%  per  bushel ;  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
84%c;  No.  3  white  oats,  40c.  Prices  or 
mill  feeds  show  little  change  lately,  and 
the  .same  may  be  said  of  hay.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  has  been  selling  for  $50  per  ton  in 
New  York,  and  $25  in  Pittsburgh. 


“What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  that  effi¬ 
ciency  expert?”  “Well,  he  never  enjoys 
an  ocean  voyage  because  there  is  so  much 
salt  going  to  waste.” — Texas  Commercial 
News. 
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Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 
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SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Prepare  Now  For  Winter  Eggs 
Feed  your  PULLETS 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

A  poultry  food  that  is  absolutely  pure  Meat  and 
Bone  Scrap.  Free  from  any  tankage,  wood,  nails, 
hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration.  A  ration  with 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
For  free  sample,  1925  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


r*  U  L  L  E  T  S-O  OCKERELS 

S,  0.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Pullets.  SI. 75 
and  up.  Cockerels,  S4,  S6  and  SB  each.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  (Wyekoff  and  Hollywood  strains). 
Pullets,  SI. 50  and  up.  Cockerels, S3,  S5  and  S7 
each.  Range  raised  and  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea. 
A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville.  N.Y. 


COD  LIVER  OILfeednb0r“ders 

For  big  hatches  in  Spring.  1  Gal.,  $2.75,  Postpaid;  5  Gal. 
can,  $10, F.  O.  B.  8.  8.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


ForSale-W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  1 


H  SS  HOUSE  SUPPERS 


I  Women’s  Felt  House  Slippers,  soft,  warm,  com 
■  fortable.  Padded  soles;  Ribbon  trimmed.  Colors: 
Brown,  Fawn,  Old  Rose,  Copenhagen  Blue,  Grey,  Laven¬ 
der.  Wo  pay  postage  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order;  or  you  can  pay  Postman  on  delivery,  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  0500,  stating  color  and  size  wanted.  Men's  aid 
Hoys'  in  Orejr  or  Brown,  $1.25.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
ALLEN'S  BOOT  SHOP,  18  N.  Broad  SI.,  Trenton,  N.  J 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Ultra-Violet 

Rays  PASS  THRU 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Weatherproof— -Transparent — Unbreakable 

1/8  Cost  of  Glass 

New  Wonder  Material 


Makes  hens  lay  all  winter.  Build  this  scratch  shed  for 
your  hens  quickly  and  cheaply.  Give  poultry  the  soft  sun¬ 
light  full  of  Ultra-Violet  rays  indoors  during  winter  months 
thatthey  musthavetoproduceeggs.  (Glassstops  these  rays.) 
A  FLEX-O-GLASS  covered  scratch  shed  keeps  hens  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthy  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Sunlight  is  the 
only  heat  and  health  producer  nature  offers.  Why  not  use 
it?  Let  your  hens  scratch  and  feed  in  comfort  and  they  will 
lay  the  eggs.  This  new  scratch  shed  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Makes  ideal  sunroom  for  early  hatched  chicks. 

Fine  for  Enclosing  Screened  Porches 

Protect  against  cold  wintry  weather.  Save  on  your  fuel 
bill.  Enclose  screened  porches  and  cover  storm  doors  with 
Flex-O-Glass  during  winter.  It  makes  a  bright,  sunlit  room 
that  can  be  put  to  a  thousand  better  uses  than  the  snow 
trap  it  will  be  if  not  enclosed.  Just  cut  Flex-O-Glass  with 
shears  and  tack  on  over  screen.  It  may  be  removed  and 
stored  away  during  summer. 

What  This  New  Wonder  Material  Is 

Flex-O-Glass  is  a  strong,  durable  cloth  base  sheeting 
coated  with  a  newly  discovered  preparation,  making  a  transparent 
substitute  for  glass  at  %  the  cost,  yet  better  as  it  lets  the  health¬ 
ful  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  thru  (glass  doesn’t)  and  holds  heat 

better.  Absolutely  waterproof, air¬ 
tight  and  unbreakable.  Keeps  out 
cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  Admits 
only  warm  diffused  sunlight. Easi¬ 
ly  installed.  Just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on.Used  for  scratchBheds, 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  82 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


as 


enclosing  porches,  storm  doors  and  windows,  barn¬ 
yard  windows, hot  beds,  cold  frames, greenhouscs.etc. 
shipped  postpaid  in  a  roll  3S1&  inches  wide, direct  from 
factory  to  user — thus  lowest  possible  prices. 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  at  Our  Risk 

Order  your  supply  today.  Use  it  10  days.  If  then  you 
do  not  find  results  better  than  if  glass  were  used  or 
if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  return  the  Flex-O- 
Glass  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money  without 
question.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

PRICES — All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yard  35K  inches  wide.  1  yd.  60c:  6  yds.  at  40c; 
10  yds.  at  35c;  36  yds.  at  33c;  100  yds.  or  more  at  32c 
per  yard.  Quantity  prices  F.O.B.  on  request. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— for  $5.00  we  will  send  you  15  yds. 
of  rlex-0-Glass35K  incbeB  wide  postpaid (135  sq.ft.) 
Covers  scratch  shed  9  x  16 ft.,  (enough  for  100  hens). 
Order  today,  you  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded.  Add  3c  per  yard  outside  U.  S. 
Free  book  with  every  order,  contains  information  on 
poultry  diseases  and  remedies.  Don’t  lose  our  address. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82 
!451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  3615  in.  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  it  for  10  days  1  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name.. 


Town . . . ..State . . . 
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or  more 


Jor  more  eggs 


C^JjEED  your  cows  Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy 
Ration.  Feed  your  chickens  Gold  Medal 
Egg  Mashes.  There’s  a  Gold  Medal  Feed  for  every 
purpose — altogether  65. 

We  doubly  test  all  Gold  Medal  Feeds — in  our 
own  laboratory.  We  test  each  ingredient  first.  Then 
— we  test  each  feed  in  the  mixing. 

Uniformity  guaranteed!  Each  sack  carries  our  money- 
back  guarantee,  if  not  completely  satisfactory.  These 
high  quality  feeds  are  prepared  by  the  same  organ¬ 
ization  that  mills  Gold  Medal  Flour.  And  the 
reputation  of  Gold  Medal  is  back  of  this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for  10  days 
Order  from  your  dealer  today. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 

General  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


©  W.  C.  Co. 


old  Medal  Feeds 


0 


Why  Not  Now? 


„  1  keep 
poultry 
free  from 
roundworms 

with 

[CBPBRANDi 


1 1 


PULVERISED  ASs-fU 
TOBACCO" 

POWDER 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  C.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO¬ 
BACCO  POWDER  with  your  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  C.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  In  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50%  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roosts  or  in  nests  C.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
100-lbs.  bag  $4  f.o.b  Lancaster,  Pa.  Send 
$1  and  we  will  ship  you  postpaid  a  10-lb 
trial  package.  i  , 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 
Lancaster  :  :  Pennsylvania 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


ST ruven* 
FISH  MEAL# 


fcouiTRy  acsrtvt 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
the  sea !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
58-60*  Protein — 6-10 X  fats— 20*  Minerals— less  than 
1  X  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh — Egg  stimulator 
—Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Writs  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

CHARLES  M.  8TRUVEN  A  CO. 

114-0  8o.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  modII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mass. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  than  other 
brands.  Makes  large  poultry  profits.  Send  dealer’s 
name  and  $3.50  for  SAMPLE  100-lb.  bag.  “MAKING 
HENS  PAY” — FREE. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  12.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  It  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
ields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
east  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  Galva¬ 
nized  Steel  Stove,  postpaid.  If  you  prefer  pure 
Aluminum  send  $3.50.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  and  without  argument. 

I.  PUTNAM  Rout*  1164-0  Elmira,  N.  V. 


I 


*9  50  Post 
£=Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


P  oultry  Ad  v  ocat  e  t  r  !a  l  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Value  of  Purebred  Fowls 

Last  month  two  dogs  entered  one  of 
my  poultry  yards  and  into  a  pen  at  night, 
in  which  were  kept  my  best  breeders. 
The  dogs  killed  about  64  and  wounded 
a  lot  of  them.  I  shot  both  dogs,  and  the 
owners  (both  with  money)  will  not  pay 
the  damage  willingly,  so  I  notified  one 
of  the  assessors  shortly  after  the  killing, 
and. I  received  a  copy  of  the  claim  from 
the  county  clerk’s  office.  These  breeders 
were  not  just  common  chickens ;  they 
were  prize  winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  I  paid  $1.50  per  egg.  The  stock 
I  got  from  these  were  line-bred.  This 
stock  was  kept  under  natural  conditions 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  I  have  general 
breeders.  I  not  only  lost  the  stock  but 
the  business  which  I  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to.  Tell  me  what  in  your  opinion 
such  breeders  were  worth  per  bird.  I 
gave  the  value  at  $20  per  head,  which 
does  not  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
business.  What  is  the  law  on  that?  How 
would  you  go  about  it  to  make  these 
persons  pay  me  for  the  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  I  lose  ?  L.  S. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  fix  a 
value  on  something  one  has  never  seen. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  a  number 
of  expert  poultrymen,  and  here  follow  a 
few  opinions.  If  the  owner  of  the  dogs 
will  not  pay  willingly  the  recourse  is  to 
sue  him  for  a  fair  sum  and  let  the  jury 
decide  the  amount  after  hearing  expert 
testimony : 

This  seems  to  he  a  case  where  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  proper  redress  for 
the  mischief  done  by  those  dogs,  as  no¬ 
body  knows  just  how  much  the  loss 
amounts  to,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  the 
birds  which  were  killed,  but  also  the  loss 
of  expected  business  which  might  or  it 
might  not  prove  profitable.  Therefore 
my  opinion  is  that  $20  each  is  an  exces¬ 
sive  claim,  as  half  of  that  figure  would 
be  a  good  price  for  pure  line-bred  stock. 
Unless  this  stock  possessed  exceptional 
merit  not  disclosed  in  the  description  I 
would  place  the  value  around  $10  per 
bird,  depending  of  course  somewhat  upon 
the  breed  and  the  average  quality  of  the 
birds.  c.  8.  GREENE. 

With  the  information  given  by  L.  S., 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  his 
hens.  If  they  had  all  won  awards  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  $20  per  hen  is 
not  high.  If  they  were  daughters  of 
prize  winners,  but  with  no  show  record 
of  their  own,  I  should  think  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  to  much.  It  is  not  fair  for  me  to  try 
to  set  a  price  on  something  I  have  so  lit¬ 
tle  information  about.  We  have  breed¬ 
ers  here  which  we  would  value  as  fol¬ 
lows  under  the  same  conditions :  General 
breeding  flock  $5  each ;  best  breeding 
flock,  $10  each  ;  pedigreed  breeders  from 
$20  to  $100  each,  depending  on  the  in¬ 
dividual.  These  are  birds  which  have 
come  back  to  us  from  the  laying  contests 
and  have  proved  their  merit. 

'New  Jersey.  c.  t.  darby. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
poultry  is  worth  $20  each.  We  have 
birds  of  our  own  that  we  value  much 
more  highly  than  this  because  they  are 
proven  breeders.  On  the  other  hand, 
$1.50  for  hatching  eggs  does  not  make 
the  stock  worth  $20  each.  You  can  pro¬ 
duce  birds  for  $5  apiece  and  pay  $1.50 
each  for  eggs  of  fair  hatchability.  The 
owners  of  the  dogs  should  pay  at  least 
that  price  per  bird  plus  a  part  of  the 
possible  profits  the  owners  might  have 
realized  from  them  in  the  next  12  months. 
In  high-priced  birds  the  profits  depend 
so  much  on  the  ability  of  the  owner  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  there  would 
be  a  possible  profit  of  $15  per  bird. 

We  doubt  that  a  beginner  in  poultry 
raising  would  realize  $15  per  bird  profit. 
A  man  with  an  established  business 
might  realize  more.  If  the  owner  of  the 
poultry  lost  his  entire  flock  with  dogs  he 
should  be  well  repaid.  IT  he  still  has 
enough  birds  left  to  continue  his  breed¬ 
ing  operations  he  should  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  $5  per  bird  plus  a  small  part  of  the 
profits  he  might  have  made. 

Massachusetts.  kennetii  w.  lord. 

It  would  be  a  rather  hard  job  to  give 
an  estimate  on  the  value  of  a  flock  of 
well-bred  hens,  not  knowing  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  what  kind  of  strain  they  are. 
The  fact  that  they  were  hatched  from 
eggs  that  cost  $1.50  each  would  not  al¬ 
ways  mean  anything.  It  would  depend 
a  whole  lot  on  how  they  were  raised  and 
if  the  flock  they  came  from  was  really 
capable  of  laying  eggs  worth  this  amount. 
Some  certain  birds  in  the  flock  might 
easily  be  worth  $15  or  $20,  but  take  the 
average  of  a  flock  of  this  size  of  64  or 
over,  I  believe  $5  per  bird  would  be  a 
fair  price.  chas.  tailor. 

New  York. 


Destroying  Roaches 

A  good  recipe  for  destroying  roaches 
is :  One  teaspoon  of  pulverized  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  pulverized  borax,  mixed 
and  scattered  around  where  roaches  run. 
and  plenty  of  water  laid  around  in  small 
tin  lids  for  them  to  drink.  J.  P. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


feed 

Minerals 

Experiments  have  shown 
that  cheap,  low  protein 
feeds  and  an  inexpensive 
mineral  mixture  produce 
as  many  eggs  as  when  ex¬ 
pensive  high  protein  feeds 
alone  are  fed. 

LIME  builds  bone  and  egg  shell. 
PHOSPHORUS  builds  nerve  and 
blood  cells.  Both  are  abundant  in 

FOS-FOR.-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  cutting  feed 
bills,  increasing  egg  production  and  raising 
strong,  healthy  birds  by  feeding  FOS-FOR- 
US.  Three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets,  chicks. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE :  A  booklet  and 
samples.  Mail  the  coupon 
below. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 

Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name 


Town .  State.. 


if 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest.  Largest  and  Best 
A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
AH  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  before  Dec.  31st  will  be  entered  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct.. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  be  maliea 
without  eo«*  Order  today  and  sret  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue.  Tells  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  months  trial  subscription  26c. 

American  .Poultry  Journal.  16-523-Plymouih-Ck.  Chicago 


if 


LAN  S  K  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting!  winter  egers 
and  copy  of  "The  Fall  Eftsr  Basket."  Send  26  cents.  ^ 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept,  60  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind, 


Vermont  Stale  Certified 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  Breeders  For  Sale 

Each  bird  carries  the  sealed  legband  certifying  that  she 
comes  up  to  the  high  standard  of  vigor,  size,  ty p  -  and 
egg  laying  characteristics  required  by  the  State.  210  at 
$2.  200  late  hatched  pullets  weighing  3  lbs.  from  above 
hens  at  $1.50.  100  noii-eertified  breeders  at  $1.00. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
ELM  VIEW  FARM  New  Haven,  Vt. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $8  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Pit’,  Fm.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

_  L.  F.  HOWDENfcS?  Fillmore,  N.Y, 

Lesher’s  Laying  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Vigorous  Cockerels .  S3  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Chicks  lor  Early  Broilers 

Weekly  hatches  of  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  Jan.  4th.  All  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

100  late  May  hatched  pullets  @  $1.50  each.  Barron 
strain,  healthy  pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

April  hatched, 
from  heavy- 
_ Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  0,  O.  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  $4  each.  W.  J.  HAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 


IRQ  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds,  f^1 

W  U  laying  stock.  Price,  $2  each.  Ship 


Chicks  for  Broilers 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  I»el. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS  &S3S 

Noted  for  vitality,  size,  true  red  type,  dark,  rich 
color  and  heavy  laying.  Big  husky,  dark  red  cock¬ 
erels  S5  and  S7.50.  Exhibition,  J10.  On  approval. 

O.  D.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  SUiS ° S £,* 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 
Schoenbom’s  Hatehery.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

VAN  WINKLE’S  19?8  eggs N.  Y.  contest  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Cockerels,  same  mating,  $10  up. 

II,  \V.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Biacke  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  pr“e®*«A6 

Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


Black 

to  $5  each.  ELI  L.  YODER 


EAI)  Selected  While  UCUP  Wyckoff-Ferris  strains,  S1.50 
“GW  Leghorn  yearling  ntllw  each.  Late  moulters ;  some 
still  laying.  11.  0.  FOXTON,  It.  P.  No.  4,  OSWEGO,  N.  ¥. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Get  More  Winter  Eggs 

THE  WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Drinking  Fountain 
encourages  the  hen  to  drink  water  on  even  the  coldest 
days!  It  helps  you  get  more  winter  eggs. 

Two  Founts  in  One 

It’s  really  two  drinking  founts  for  the  price  of  one  !  The 
WISHBONE  Non-Freezing  Drinking  Fountain  has  two 
drinking  places— two  pens  can  be  served  at  the  same 
time  from  one  fountain. 

Easy  to  Clean 

The  WISHBONE  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
By  a  simple  pull  of  a  lever,  the  inside  can  be  taken  out, 
yet  it  fits  so  snugly  that  the  cold  air  can’t  get  in  and  chili 
the  water.  Nothing  to  wear  out,  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  clean  and  sanitary,  the  WISHBONE  is  the  best 
fount  you  can  buy,  for  chickens,  ducks  or  any  poultry. 
Two  convenient  sizes  :  3-gallons  at  85.50  and  five  gallons 
at  87.50.  Because  one  fountain  serves  two  pens  you  get  $11 
service  for  $5.50.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C 
9115  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PULLETS^ 

We  h  ave  a  limited  number  of 
selected  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  PULLETS  for  sale  at 
$1.50  up.  These  are  the  layers 
that  supply  the  large  white 
eggs  sold  through  the  Park 
&  Tilford  Stores. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  50  Lakewood,  N.  J.  | 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN 


BRED- 

TO-LAY 


COCKERELS 


flock  like 


BARRED 
PLY.  ROCK 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’  malethat  siredCANADA'S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase 
in  laying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Hocks  are  America's 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J-  W.  PARKS.  Bsi  T.  Altoona,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

I)  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 

Dair6Q  XvOCKS  cockerels,  March,  April. Large 
birds.  Hock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  Batch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beacb,  N.T. 

Barred  Rock  PULLETS srn.°Read? 

•  100.  Lay.  December, 

FARM,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


82.40  each.  JUSTA 


*2  <  5  pe 

POULTRY 


ChoiceR.  I.  R.  and  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Vibert  and  Barron  strains.  Large,  healthy  birds,  April 
and  May  hatched,  $3  and  $2.50  each,  respectively.  Satis 
fact’ll  guarant’d.  LESTER  MoLEAN,Trotipsbarg,N.Y.  R.D.  No.  1 

For  Sale— J.  W.  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  cocks  raised 

from  Parks’  Pedigreed  Chicks,  #5.  Six  mos.  old  Pullets, 

$1.60,  Bay  View  Poultry  Farm,  Shelltown,  Maryland 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  For  Sale 


KENNAIU)  CARPENTER 

Dryden  New  York 


F 


BABY  OHICKS 


OR  SALE  Choice  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  Apri  1  hatched,  ready 

to  lay,  $2.50;  May,  $1.75.  THOMAS  DARLING,  Kennedy.  N.  T. 

Pure  Bred 

_ _  .  BARKED 

HOCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 
kind  that  make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list, 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

100S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^ 

ones.  Should  lay  soon.  Price,  $1.65  each  tor  the  lot. 
Inspection  invited.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  1 

White  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Won  alj 
First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Flshel  Strain  Promising  White  Wyandotte  p.,11.1.. 
Rangegrown.  II,  11.  HOLLINS,  Danboro,  Fa.  lUIICIb 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


:or  Sale-20  Thoro' 


Buff  Orpington  Pullets  hatched, 

rain  Black  Jersey  Giant  C 


Bred -  ,  u  - , 

$2.50  each.  Marsey  strain  Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels, 
$8  each.  May  hatched.  H.B.  Reynolds,  Troupiburg,  N.Y. 

Mahogany  RED  COCKERELS 

Early  hatched,  selected  breeding  stock, $4  each ;  three  for 

$11.  Circ.  describing  stock.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Dariea,  Conn. 

L,nn„DU.Ul;oni  pullets,  10  wks.  old,  25  lots,  $1.85 
jerSeV 0I3CK  UI3F1T  each.  March  bi’eedlng  cockerels, 

$7  to  $10.  BLAl’VEI.T _ lloiindel,  N.  J 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  1  month;  sold  by  millions. 
Make  money  breeding  them.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  on  three  months’  trial  our  famous 
breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  E«t.  25  yrs. 
Write  now  for  big,  color-printed  free  book 
^  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
IkI  ^  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Largo  Stock  Poultry.T urkeys,  Geoso  hua  rse  s!  pups! 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Itoote  Freehold.  N.  J. 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  TURKEY^ 

CHARLES  N.  JACKSON  NauApau«c.Lsa|l»l>nJ.N.T  ■  Wlll\k  I  M 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  109  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  30,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn... .  4  1266 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  37  3046 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  21  3298 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  34  3070 

Tlios.  L.  Ilosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  9  2875 

The  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  28  3060 

The  B.  It.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  J .  20  2693 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  33  3279 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 30  3182 

Ruland  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J. . . . .  11  2339 

S.  T.  C.  Fm,  N.  J .  1306 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  26  3137 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Sealy,  N.  Y .  6  2077 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  7  2300 

Oktuslia  Fm,  Ohio .  7  1336 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N.  J .  23  2418 

Horton  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio .  29  3335 

Lewis  Fms,  It.  1 .  29  3050 

S.  C.  E.  I.  Reds 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  22  2666 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds.,  N.  J .  32  3040 

H.  A.  ltobinson,  Pa .  18  2836 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Grand  View  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  7  2791 

Gerst  &  Wilson,  N.  J .  3  1834 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  6  2820 

Beck  Egg  F'm,  N.  J .  2S05 

Homestead  Pltry  Fm,  Pa .  12  3486 

Wene  Fms,  N.  J .  20  3030 

Broad  View  Fm,  N.  J .  280(5 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  4092 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  32  3983 

Meadowdale  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  18  3252 

Highview  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  4  3178 

Cedar  Grove  Fm,  N,  J .  7  3502 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . .  22  2785 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  15  2924 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  7  3385 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  39  3510 

Whitegg  Fm,  Inc.,  N.  J . ■*....  16  2225 

Arnold  F'm,  N.  J .  28  3523 

Ameling  Fms,  Mo .  14  3120 

J.  B.  Gibbs,  N.  J .  7  3381 

Barlow  Leghorn  Fm,  Pa .  20  3277 

Barne’s  H.  S.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  17  308(i 

Hoehn  Fm,  N.  Y .  j)  3050 

L.  0.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  38  3196 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  32  3714 

Bonnie  Brae  Fm,  N.  J . 3  2892 

Brockman  Pltry  Fm,  S.  C .  32  2978 

Windy  Brow  Fms,  N.  J .  3  2529 

S.  Fishgrund  &  Sons,  N.  J .  39  3495 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  43  3623 

-Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  22  2953 

Karol’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  7  1620 

Circle  (W)  F'm,  Ohio .  3160 

Fred  Marquardt,  N.  J .  4  2534 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  10  2964 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  21  3098 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  .  3  2727 

Harry  N.  Conner,  N.  J .  11  2657 

Fairview  Fm,  N.  J .  2  2062 

I.  Spitz,  N.  J .  10  3074 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  21  2816 

Evergreen  Fm,  N.  J .  14  3391 

Marwood  Fm,  Pa .  5  2495 

E-van-so  Fm,  Pa .  27  3227 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  1  3217 

M.  Van  Genderen,  N.  J .  2  3093 

Associated  Fms,  Fa .  13  2840 

Novins  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  29  3561 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  10  2749 

Spring  Lake  Fm,  N.  J .  S  3019 

Thad  White,  N.  J .  4  3003 

Hixon  &  Spoolsta,  N.  J .  2891 

Paul  L.  Holcombe,  N.  J .  3  3099 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  -  2  3126 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Fm,  N.  J .  11  3319 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  9  3048 

T.  A.  Wharmby  Fms,  N.  Y .  5  2688 

E.  0.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  7  3244 

Marquis  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J .  19  2748 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  3  2569 

New  Brunswick  L.  Fm,  N.  J .  17  3470 

Edward  P.  tfief,  N.  J .  11  3171 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  10  3743 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  14  2894 

Sunny-FIill,  N.  J .  2928 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  2  3261 

A.  K.  Ilohmann,  N.  Y .  14  3420 

Allendale  Pltry  Fm.  N.  J .  1  3091 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  11  2812 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  11  3052 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm,  Conn .  2  1109 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J .  13  3318 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Fm,  Ohio .  9  2551 

S.  C.  Anconas 

IV.  H.  Gampp,  Canada .  5  2267 

W.  H.  Stetson,  N.  J .  7  2981 

Buttercups 

Big  Wood  Lake  F'm,  Maine .  34  1534 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine . 14  1215 

Big  Wood  Lake  Fm,  Maine .  30  1593 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Fm,  N.  Y .  1938 

Total  .  1435  288443 

Inflamed  Oviduct 

T  would  like  to  know  what  is  wrong 
with  my  chickens?  These  chickens,  White 
Leghorns,  are  one  year  old ;  have  been 
laying  well  all  Winter  and  Spring,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  Lately, 
however,  the  last  six  weeks,  they  have 
been  troubled  with  protruding  oviduct. 
Dover,  Del.  o.  a.  b. 

This  trouble  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Spring,  particularly  with  pullets  that  are 
laying  heavily.  Inflammation  and  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  oviduct  and,  if  the  birds 
are  not  quickly  removed  from  the  flock, 
killing  by  the  others.  I  presume  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the 
heavy  feeding  upon  stimulating  rations 
and  the  inability  of  the  pullet  to  with¬ 
stand  this  forcing  treatment.  Lack  of 
constitutional  vigor.  The  attempt  to  lay 
an  overly  large  egg  might  be  the  excit¬ 
ing  cause.  I  should  give  the  flock  an  oc¬ 
casional  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound 
to  each  100  birds,  either  in  moist  mash 
or  in  what  drinking  water  they  will  con¬ 
sume  during  the  day,  and  plenty  of  green 
stuff  in  their  ration.  A  less  forcing  ra¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  help  but  it  would 
also  decrease  egg  production.  The  ra¬ 
tion  that  you  are  feeding  is  a  good  one 
for  fowls  that  are  able  to  utilize  it  in 
good  egg  production  ;  perhaps  those  that 
are  not  should  not  be  kept.  M.  B.  D. 


MARDEN’S  Pure 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  rich  in  Vitamin  D 


ALL  EX'PERIMlEfNT  STATIONS  and  poultry  experts  recom¬ 
mend  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  baby  chicks  and  growing  poultry.  It 
not  only  stimulates  growth  hut  it  prevents  and  cures  the  dreaded 
leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks. 

The  Antiraehtic  Vitamin  I)  is  the  element  in  Cod  Liver  Oil  that 
is  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  leg  weakness  and  all 
Cod  Liver  Oils  are  not  the  same.  Be  sure  and  secure  a  product 
that  is  rich  in  Vitamin  I). 

Experiments  have  shown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produced  from  fish  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  adjacent  waters 
to  be  twice  as  potent  in  Vitamin  A  and  12  to  18  times  as  potent 
in  Antiraehtic  Vitamins  as  any  other  Cod  Liver  Oil  produced 
elsewhere. 

MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  is  produced  at  our  two 
Canadian  plants,  also  aboard  a  fleet  of  beam  trawlers  operating  on 
the  Grand  Bank  and  is  steam  rendered  from  fresh  livers  the  same 
day  the  fish  are  caught. 

Non-Freezing  Grades  for  Humans 

Natural  Unpressed  for  Poultry 
and  Animal  Food 

PRICES  (including  packages),  Subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  TERMS — prompt  shipment  upon  receipt 
of  check  or  money-order.  Express  collect. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  NON-FREEZING 

1-gallon  cans  . $2.00  each  $2.50  each 

5-gallon  cans  . 7.50  each  10.00  each 

10-gallon  cans  . 13.50  each  18.50  each 

30-gallon  barrels  .  1.10  gal.  1.35  gal. 

50-gallon  barrels  . . .  1.00  gal.  1.25  gal. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORPORATION 
500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


■.V.V.VW 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Grinding  at  Home 

Wn«at,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly, 
coarse  or  tine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  large  or 
bmall.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept,  u  Easton,  Pa. 


Make  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  ltl  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  140 pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  Of.  Booklet  "How  the 
Coin  or  Stamp «  4Vv  Hens  Holped  Bun 
Our  Farm”  free  with  year’s  subscription  at  $1.00; 

8  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  get  big  current  issue. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris,  III. 


For  More  Eggs  and  Healthier  Chicks  Use 

CEL-O-GLASS 


Poultry  exposed  to  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
lay  more  eggs  and  grow  faster  and  healthier. 
They  reach  market  size  earlier  and  bring 
fancy  prices. 

You  can  now  provide  these  stimulating, 
health-building  Ultra-Violet  rays  for  your 
poultry  all  winter  long  indoors  simply  by 
replacing  your  poultry-house  windows  and 
lights  with  CEL-O-GLASS.  This  UN¬ 
BREAKABLE,  weatherproof  material  that 
keeps  cold  out  and  keeps  heat  in,  is  the 
only  commercially  accessible  one  which  lets 
through  the  valuable  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
the  sun.  Glass  keeps  them  out. 

You’ll  never  have  to  pay  for  broken  win¬ 


dows  when  you  use  CEL-O-GLASS.  There 
are  other  savings,  too.  Anyone  can  put  up 
CEL-O-GLASS  with  a  hammer,  tacks  and 
an  ordinary  pair  of  shears.  No  Glazing — 
no  high  priced  labor.  Take  it  down  in  the 
summer  and  use  it  again  when  needed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  CEL-O-GLASS. 
Thousands  are  using  it  with  great  success. 
Try  it  yourself  and  you,  too,  will  be  enthus¬ 
iastic.  If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  genuineOEL- 
O-GLASS  yet,  send  us  $5  for  a  trial  size 
roll,  postpaid,  containing  35  square  feet. 
Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for  in¬ 
structive  folder  No.  28. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City 

CEL-OGLASS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  appreciate  your  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  Sunbeam  Lighting  Company, 
of  South  Williamsport,  Pa.  They  are 
sending  out  salesmen  who  are  mislead¬ 
ing  the  farmers  by  saying  they  will  in¬ 
stall  a  lighting  plant  for  $30  and  let  us 
use  them  for  six  months  on  trial,  and  if 
not  satisfactory  they  would  take  them 
out.  They  employed'  what  lawyers  they 
could  get  to  work  for  them  before  they 
started  to  sell  their  lights.  Their  sales¬ 
man  takes  a  man  in  this  'locality  around 
with  'him  that  he  has  sold  lights  to  and 
of  course  this  hired  man  sanctions  any¬ 
thing  the  salesman  says.  After  read¬ 
ing  over  a  lot  of  farmers'  names  in 
this  locality  that  he  has  sold  lighting 
plants  to  he  produces  a  paper  that  he 
claims  to  be  only  an  order  and  tells  us 
to  sign  without  giving  us  a  chance  to 
read.  After  we  sign  we  find  they  can 
turn  the  order  into  a  contract  and  <!o 
most  anything  they  wish.  After  I  signed 
their  order  I  sent  a  registered  letter  in 
the  first  mail  countermanding  their  or¬ 
der.  I  am  enclosing  their  reply  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  contract.  N.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

That  the  policy  of  the  Sunbeam  Light¬ 
ing  Company  is  to  secure  signatures  to 
orders  through  their  agents  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise  and  then  force  the 
outfit  on  the  signer  df  the  order  is  pretty 
well  illustrated  by  the  firm’s  letter  to 
this  farmer  as  follows  : 

“There  is  positively  no  chance  for  you 
to  get  out  of  your  contract,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lighting  plant.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  people,  who  tried  to 
evade  their  contract,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  successful.  Helen  Crispell 
tried  to  get  out  of  hers,  her  plant  is  in¬ 
stalled  and  she  is  paying  cash  for  it. 
McKeanis  tried  to  get  out  of  his,  but  did 
not  succeed.  If  we  would  Let  one  out, 
they  would  all  want  to  get  out,  so  you 
can  expect  to  fulfill  your  agreement  with 
this  corporation.” 

The  definite  deception  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  above  outlined  is  the  representation 
of  “six  months’  on  trial  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  take  the  plants  out.”  The  or¬ 
der  or  contract  which  this  farmer  signed, 
of  course,  binds  him  hand  and  foot.  The 
admission  of  the  company  that  all  want 
to  cancel  their  orders,  doesn’t  speak  well 
for  the  firm’s  sales  methods.  There  is 
something  _  wrong  where  goods  or  ma¬ 
chinery  has  to  be  forced  on  the  public  in 
this  way. 

The  enclosed  clippings  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Will  you  give  this  notice  in  your 
Publisher’s  Desk?  This  is  the  only  way 
to  reach  these  rascals  quickly,  as  they 
are  working  all  the  nearby  towns  around 
here.  I  always  read  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  page  even  if  I  have  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  paper  go  by.  n.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  sends  a  report  from  a 
Delaware  County  paper  relating  how 
salesmen  for  a  fire  extinguisher  fooled 
the  people  in  the  community.  The  agents 
or  salesmen  gave  a  demonstration,  quick¬ 
ly  putting  out  a  fire  made  of  tar  boards. 
On  the  strength  of  the  demonstration 
several  extinguishers  were  sold  at  $5  each. 
When  the  buyers  of  the  extinguishers 
tested  them  they  were  found  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  Unfortunately  the  newspaper  item 
does  not  give  the  names  of  the  sales¬ 
men  or  the  manufacturer  the  men  claimed 
to  represent. 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  with  H. 
W.  Cobb  of  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  -I  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  supply  me  with 
20  Black  Minorca  pullets.  His  reply  was 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  shipment 
of  them  at  $1.75  apiece,  which  he  would 
guarantee  to  lay  by  December  1,  1925. 
They  were  the  finest  he  had  ever  raised. 
He  accepted  my  order  (as  you  say  he 
will  do)  and  in  about  two  weeks  I  re¬ 
ceived  19  instead  of  20  which  I  ordered. 
They  consisted  of  the  following :  five  that 
were  fair,  10  that  were  very  late  and 
will  not  lay  before  Spring,  three  that  are 
about  the  size  of  pigeons,  and  one  half- 
breed  Jersey  Giant.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Cobb  and  his  reply  was  that  he 
thought  they  would  lay  sometime  this 
Winter  with  good  care.  They  were 
shipped  from  Mansfield,  Ohio.  I  think 
When  you  say  he  is  a  gyp  poultryman  you 
have  it  right,  and  I  hope  that  your  read¬ 
ers  will  live  to  see  the  poultry  gyp  put 
out  of  business.  6.  Q. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  only 
confirms  our  previous  advice  on  H.  W. 
Cobb  and  his  pretense  of  a  stock  farm. 

I  have  been  told  that  you  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  back  money  from  the 
Gearhart  Knitting  Co.  We  were  sub¬ 
scribers  for  your  paper  several  years  but 


after  leaving  the  farm  it  was  dropped. 
Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  this 
for  nothing.  I  purchased  this  machine 
last  Winter  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  refund  the  money  if  I  could 
not  knit.  I  wrote  them  when  the  60  days 
were  up,  as  stated  in  their  agreement,  but 
they  wranted  me  to  try  again.  I  have 
spent  many  weary  hours  trying  to  knit, 
but  without  results.  I  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  this  $67  which  I  paid  for  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  would  be  so  grateful  to  you 
if  you  could  get  it  for  me.  I  wrote  them 
recently  and  the  reply  I  got  was,  “We 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in 
equity,  therefore  we  ^cannot  refund  your 
money.”  I  have  letters  they  have  written 
me,  also  their  great  “money-back  guar¬ 
antee.”  Can  you  do  anything  for  me?  I 
have  been  told  you  have  got  money  for 
others.  M.  A.  C. 

New  York.  „ 

We  did  secure  refunds  from  the  Gear¬ 
hart  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  in  a  few  instances  last  year. 
Usually  the  refunds  were  for  about  half 
the  purchase  price,  and  one  of  these  re¬ 
fund  checks  went  to  protest  so  that  the 
woman  did  not  realize  on  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
claims  for  refunds,  if  considered  at  all, 
will  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
indebtedness  of  the  company. 

As  several  of  my  acquaintances  have 
received  similar  circulars  from  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Canada,  I  requested 
them  not  to  part  with  their  money  until 
I  wrote  to  you  :  that  I  regarded  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  final.  Will  be  greatly  obliged  it 
you  will  tell  me  what  you  know  of  the 
company.  Would  it  be  a  safe  investment? 
It  looks  fishy  to  me.  D.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

The  circular  enclosed  is  issued  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Co.,  60  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  not  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada.  It  is  a  revival  of 
the  old  scheme  which  was  played  by  a 
number  of  brokers  last  Winter  to  sell  one 
one-hundredth  of  a  share  of  the  stock  of 
this  company  for  nearly  double  its  worth 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  quotations  of 
the  stock.  At  this  writing  the  stock  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  is  quoted  at 
$630  a  share.  These  so-called  “bankers 
shares”  are  therefore  worth  $6.30,  while 
these  investment  pirates  are  asking  $10 
for  them — a  profit  of  $3.70  a  share.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Canada  would  no  doubt  put 
a  stop  to  this  spurious  dealings  in  its 
stock  if  possible.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  brought  fraud  orders  against 
one  brokerage  house  playing  this  game 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  These  ne¬ 
farious  schemes  to  fool  the  public  are 
hard  to  kill. 


I  purchased  from  Harry  Axtell,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  a  young  tom  turkey  for 
breeding  purposes,  paid  him  $20  for  the 
bird  November  29,  1924  by  money  order, 
purchased  at  Powell,  Wyo.,  post  office. 
No  bird  has  been  received.  We  find  on 
inquiry  the  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Axtell 
at  Bloomington  on  December  5,  1924. 

Wyoming.  A.  P.  G. 

There  may  have  been  confusion  in  this 
transaction  because  of  change  of  location 
by  the.  subscriber  ordering  this  turkey, 
but  we  can  conceive  of  no  good  reason 
why  this  turkey  breeder  has  failed  to 
reply  to  registered  letters ;  the  custom¬ 
er  'has  post  office  receipts  for  their  de¬ 
livery.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  written  Mr. 
Axtell  twice  in  behalf  of  the  customer, 
and  our  letters,  too,  have  been  ignored. 
Those  in  the  market  for  turkey  breeding 
stock  may  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  above  record  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  favoring  Mr.  Axtell  with 
their  orders. 

Walter  Binkop,  of  Los  Angeles,  C.  O. 
Perkins,  of  Camarillo,  Charles  Donlon, 
of  Oxnard,  appraisers  of  the  E.  G.  Lewis 
estate  in  bankruptcy,  together  with  At¬ 
torney  Walter  A.  McClure,  of  Atascadero, 
representing  the  creditors,  and  E.  A. 
Lynch,  met  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  Oct.  24  to  go 
over  the  affairs  of  Lewis.  It  was  stated 
after  the  conference  that  the  finances  of 
Lewis  are  badly  tangled  and  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  creditors  being  able  to  get 
anything  out  of  the  estate  are  remote.  It 
was  further  stated  that  Lewis,  known  as 
the  champion  borrower,  is  still  borrowing, 
even  since  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
He  is  said  to  'have  received  $225,000  since 
then. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Borrowing  money  has  been  the  chief 
occupation  of  E.  G.  Lewis  ever  since  we 
first  heard  of  him.  And  as  far  as  our 
records  go  very  little  of  the  money  he 
has  secured  under  one  pretext  or  another 
has  ever  found  its  way  hack  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owner. 


Only’S  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  En ' 


l/p  to  lO  H-P,  —  The  One-Profit 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30 
AT  MY  R1 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 

most  dependable  and  _ 

economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene9 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
***  weather.  Special  pis- 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  less  fuet- 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav- 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  I 
Features  1 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special  £ 
WITTE  Features:  £ 

1— Light  Weight  Yet  Durable  f 

2—  Valves-in-Head  £ 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv-  f 

Ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  Is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  30  day  test  proposition  only  $6.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  Bmall  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  out 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  M.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


trade-mark 

REGISTERED 


BULL BRAND FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


Weigh  the  feed  you  are  using 
and  the  milk  it  produces;  then 
switch  to  B-B  (BULL  BRAND) 
Dairy  Ration  and  note  the  im¬ 
provement. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


SOLVAY 


Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage.  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime. Write  today 
for  FREE  copy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.* 


Keeping  Bait  Minnows 

Wliat  can  I  (lo  to  a  spring  which  I 
have  cemented  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
live  bait?  It  is  6  ft.  by  12  ft.  and  (5  ft. 
high  with  a  sand  bottom.  It  has  about 
8  ft.  of  water  now,  which  is  the  level  for 
this  time.  I  have  two  drain  pipes  2  in. 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  from  the  top  to 
take  care  of  the  high  water  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  I  have  had  about  250 
in  the  spring  for  a  week  and  only  a  very 
few  are  alive  and  they  are  not  going  to 
live  long.  This  has  been  done  three 
weeks.  H.  P. 

Milford,  Mass. 

At  the  present  depth  the  spring  basin 
contains  about  1,600  gallons  and  should 
furnish  oxygen  but  not  food  for  about 
400  fish  averaging  four  inches  long. 
Three-inch  fish  require  less  and  500 
should  do  well  for  several  weeks  if  the 
water  is  cool.  If  250  uninjured  fish  die 
there  in  a  week  when  not  crowded  (the 
pool  should  accommodate  that  many  fish 
more  than  .six  inches  long)  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  something  wrong. 

I  judge  from  the  description  that 
there  is  no  water  running  away,  that  it 
is  simply  a  pool  held  at  that  depth  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ground  water.  Tf 
that  is  the  case  there  may  be  several 
things  wrong.  Spring  water  is  often 
lacking  in  oxygen.  If  that  is  the  case 
the  fish  will  swim  at  the  surface,  with 
their  mouths  half  out,  trying  to  breathe 
the  thin  layer  that  is  better  oxygenated. 
The  cure  for  that  is  to  tap  the  spring 
basin  far  enough  down  so  that  there  will 
be  a  continuous  flow  down  into  another 
basin,  where  it  can  be  spread  out  in  a 
thin  film  before  falling  into  the  pool.  A 
good  way  is  to  let  it  fall  a  few  inches 
from  the  pipe  onto  a  board  apron  set 
just  above  the  water  level  of  the  lower 
pool.  However,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  this  is  the  whole  trouble  here. 

If  the  basin  had  been  finished  only  two 
weeks  when  the  fish  were  put  in,  it  is 
likely  that  the  water  was  pretty  strongly 
flavored  with  various  chemicals  that  go 
under  the  general  name  of  “alkali.”  This 
seems  more  probable  if  there  is  no  water 
running  away  from  the  spring.  In  build¬ 
ing  aquariums  it  is  found  necessary  to 
season  the  tanks  for  a  long  time  before  it 
will  be  safe  to  put  fish  in  them.  Some 
•fish  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  at  all 
while  others  will  be  badly  injured,  some¬ 
times  even  having  great  holes  eaten  in 
their  sides,  or  losing  some  of  their  fins. 

Cement  work  which  has  been  finished 
only  two  weeks  is  still  pretty  green  and 
pure  water  would  dissolve  a  large  amount 
of  it.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  geology  of  the  region  around 
Milford  but  think  it  is  largely  a  place  of 
granite  rock.  There  the  spring  water 
would  be  very  pure  and  would  take  up 
more  of  the  chemicals  from  the  new  ce¬ 
ment.  Also  the  water  in  the  streams 
would  be  very  pure  (carrying  little  dis¬ 
solved  material)  and  the  change  to  the 
water  of  the  tank  would  be  more  severe 
than  in  some  other  cases.  In  Southern 
Texas  I  have  seen  fresh  water  fishes  liv¬ 
ing  in  good  health  in  water  so  strong  of 
salt  and  alkali  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
.sun,  it  made  some  rather  severe  burns 
on  my  back.  However,  these  fish  did  not 
come  into  that  strong  water  suddenly. 
When  the  rains  came  and  the  country 
was  flooded  the  water  in  which  they 
were  living  was  almost  as  pure  as  the 
cistern  water  the  people  of  that  region 
were  drinking.  Tattle  by  little  it  dis¬ 
solved  salt  and  alkali  from  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  the  sun  was  drying  it 
up  more  and  more.  Finally,  after  several 
month  a  lake  eight  to  ten  miles  long  and 
in  places  a  mile  or  more  wide  had  come 
down  to  a  pool  50  ft.  wide  and  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  long.  The  salt  and 
alkali  of  the  big  lake  were  still  there 
and  the  fish  were  living  in  water  that 
would  probably  have  killed  them  at  once 
if  the  change  had  been  made  suddenly. 

In  the  case  of  the  spring  pool,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is,  probably,  to  pump  out  the 
basin  every  day  or  two  until  the  water 
has  been  changed  several  times  before 
putting  any  more  fish  in  it.  It  is  likely 
that  a  strong  odor  like  new  cement  will 
be  noticed  in  the  water  the  first  few 
times.  No  more  fish  should  be  put  in 
the  tank  until  this  odor  has  mostly  gone. 
After  a  season  of  high  water  the  tank 
will  probably  be  a  much  safer  place  for 
the  fish. 

There  is  another  possibility,  that  the 


spring  water  is  too  acid  for  the  fish  to 
live.  In  regions  of  iron  or  sulphur 
spring  there  are  occasionally  spring  and 
streams  in  which  no  fish  can  live.. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Shooting  a  Carrier  Pigeon 

Yesterday  I  was  out  after  some  pigeons. 
The  farmers  around  here  have  lots  of 
them,  and  they  are  very  destructive,  pull 
up  corn  and  now  are  working  on  the 
wheat  fields.  Farmers  wanted  them  shot, 
so  we  “sports”  have  been  killing  them 
for  pot  pie.  Yesterday  I  shot  one  with 
a  band  on  each  leg,  one  band  No.  3,679 
and  one  No.  J.  B.  22,046-25.  I  would 
not  have  killed  it  for  $5  if  I  had  known. 
I  would  like  to  know  where  it  came  from. 

Virginia.  J.  W.  K. 

This  is  evidently  a  carrier  pigeon.  It 
may  have  abandoned  its  flight  home  to 
play  with  these  common  birds.  You  can 
write  to  the  American  Pigeon-keepers  of 
Boston,  Mass.  They  have  records,  labels 
and  a  register  of  some  kind.  No  doubt 
they  can  give  you  the  facts. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  milking  machine  used;  year 
around  job  for  right  man;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7698,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  Women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  STJPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  250-acre  dairy  farm 
on  shares  or  by  the  month;  April  1.  J.  C. 
DREW,  R.  D.  1, /Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  working  foreman,  over  40, 
on  dairy  farm;  must  understand  cows,  handle 
help;  good  character;  $85  per  month,  house, 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  7779,  caro  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  wanted,  elderly  man,  small  farm; 

no  cows;  cook  own  meals;  $30  month  during 
Winter.  LAWRENCE,  Box  43,  Westbrookville, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  general  worker;  $40  per  month 
and  hoard  for  the  Winter.  ADVERTISER 
7782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good,  reliable  married  man  With 
small  family;  must  be  all  around  farmer  and 
good  milker;  good  tenant  house;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  wages.  BOX  44,  Daretown,  Salem 
Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  house woi-k  and 
to  assist  with  cooking';  will  train  young  girl; 
ideal  home  and  environment  for  right  person. 
Apply  MRS.  MILDON,  10  Nyack  Avenue,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  dairy  farm,  Long 
Island;  must  know  general  farming  and  under¬ 
stand  Ford  and  Fordson  tractor;  year  round  for 
right  man;  milking  machines  used;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  in  small  family;  cooking, 
light  housekeeping;  room  with  bath;  near  Cen¬ 
tral  Park;  $50  a  month.  MISS  FISCHER,  33 
West  92d  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Young  couple,  farmer,  strong  willing 
worker  as  greenhouse  helper;  $85  per  month 
with  cottage;  steady  work.  KRETSCHMAB 
BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm,  single  man,  by  month  or 
year,  with  some  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7790,  care  Rural  New-Yor'-er. 


GOOD  home  and  good  wages  in  Cranford,  N.  J., 
for  competent  white  general  houseworker;  two 
adults,  three  children;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  country  woman,  hon¬ 
est,  trustworthy,  make  herself  useful  in  candy 
store;  easy  place,  good  treatment;  who  would 
appreciate  good  permanent  home;  small  wages 
Winter,  Summer  advancement;  experience  not 
necessary.  SCHAEFER’S  PLACE,  Soda  Store, 
State  Road,  Congers,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  family  of  two, 
near  New  York;  all  modern  conveniences.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  girl  or  woman  to  do 
general  housework;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, 

N.  Y. 


NOT  LATER  than  January  1,  experienced  or- 
ehardist  for  fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara 
County;  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate; 
wages  according  to  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  percentage  net  profits-;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter,  including  references.  R.  A. 
MILLER.  427  Carpenter  Lane,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEVERAL  men  wanted  for  w-i-s.  -»>  rarge  or¬ 
chard  proposition;  ONTELAUNEE  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Inc.,  Leesport,  Pa. 

t - — — - 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  drive  team 
and  do  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for 
hired  help  if  required;  no  objection  to  children; 
a  good  job  for  a  good  man.  ADVERTISER  7803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  small 
school  for  boys;  about  35;  good  salary;  state 
experience  first  letter.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  w'orking  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  of  good  fruit  farm;  college  training; 
fully  experienced,  best  of  references.  BOX  22, 
Stow,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  mechanic  and  chauffeur 
on  some  estate;  20  years  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  experienced 
dairyman  with  life  experience;  single,  good 
references,  chauffeur’s  license.  E.  E.  TRAVIS, 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  couple,  45  years  of  age,  would  like 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  in 
garden,  stock,  machinery;  wife,  housework,  but¬ 
ter  making.  ADVERTISER  7784,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  on 
one-man  S.  O.  W.  L.  plant,  also  general  farm¬ 
er;  please  write  ANTON  F.  SCHMIDT,  Ii.  I).  1, 
Box  81,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


BOOKKEEPER,  private  estate,  live  on  place,  by 
single  man,  middle-age,  refined;  any  spare 
time  utilized  in  garden  and  greenhouse;  experi¬ 
enced.  ADVERTISER  7785,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY  man  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work  for 
farmers  or  caretaker  place  with  living  quar¬ 
ters.  0.  SOHUR,  care  Mr.  Costigan,  Orange¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  place  as  working  manager,  private  or 
institution  plant;  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  20  years  experience,  w’ants 
to  take  full  charge  of  plant;  can  solve  any 
problem,  also  develop  a  300-egg  strain  or  con¬ 
struct  a  new  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  7792, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  job  on  farm,  to  one  that  is  kind 
and  honest  in  his  dealings;  no  milking.  A. 
COOLIDGE,  R.  4,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker,  chauffeur,  me¬ 
chanic,  and  all  around  handy  man;  experi¬ 
ence,  reference;  age  25,  American;  give  hank 
references  when  answering.  ARTHUR  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  24  Elm  St.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  open  for  position;  life 
experience  with  cattle,  experienced  in  A.  R. 
work,  first-class  buttermaker  and  calf  raiser; 
American,  age  39  years,  married,  no  children; 
sober,  reliable  and  industrious;  good  references: 
please  state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7795.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  forester  with  eight  years  manager¬ 
ial  experience,  also  10  years  horticultural  and 
agricultural  training,  desires  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  farm  estates,  woodlands  or  idle  lands 
where  profit  is  an  object.  ADVERTISER  7796, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  -woman  for  light  housework  in  small 
family  of  adults;  no  washing;  references; 
please  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  dairy  plant  by  college- 
trained  man;  married;  capable  as  dairy  inspec¬ 
tor,  chemist  and  small  plant  manager.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  and  herdsman,  understand 
O.  K.  work,  handling  help  and  producing  re¬ 
sults;  would  consider  position  on  50-60  basis. 
ADVERTISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ’Country  home,  seven-room  house, 
completely  modern,  two  acres  fruit;  $7,500, 
easy  terms.  Signed  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J. 


SOUTH  Delaware  riverside  village  farm;  money¬ 
maker;  price  $2,000,  cash  $500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7764,  ca-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  trade  my  255-acre,  22-eow  dairy  for  small¬ 
er  farm;  full  particulars.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Maehlas  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale  or  partner,  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  CM  acres  in  the  best  part  of  Vine 
land.  SAMUEL  HART,  Owner,  Maple  Ave., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Meat  market,  only  one  in  town. 
ADVERTISER  7777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  94  acres, 
Central  New  York,  highly  developed,  excel¬ 
lent  buildings,  fully  equipped,  keeps  20  cows. 
1,200  hens;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
poultry;  write  for  full  details.  L.  D.  TAL¬ 
BOT,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 22  acres,  New  Jersey,  30  miles  from 
New  York;  apples,  peaches,  blackberries, 
grapes,  asparagus;  8-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  good  school;  Vji  miles  from  town; 
bargain  for  quick  buyer;  not  much  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  7781,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


200  ACRES,  1%  miles  from  village;  buildings 
newly  painted;  fertile  soil;  $2,500,  $1,500 

down.  ADVERTISER  7786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  96  acres,  60  tillage,  remainder  pasture 
and  woodland  at  Bantam  Lake;  10-room  house; 
15  cows,  bull,  2  horses,  wagons,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  Fordson  tractor;  springs,  wells  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $10,000,  cash  $3,000.  MRS. 
BERTIE  BOTELLE,  Lakeside,  Conn. 


POULTRY  farm,  1%  miles  Lakewood;  16  acres; 

1,200  Leghorn  layers;  brooder  capacity  2,000; 
incubation  2,300  ;  4-room  house;  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  garage;  sacrifice,  price  $8,000,  cash 
$3,500.  S.  F’RANKLIN,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  Connecticut  farm,  near 
best  State  markets  and  road;  $3,500,  cash 
$1,000.  WM.  TATOR,  41  South  Main,  Torring- 
ton,  Conn. 


F’OR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home,  on  State 
road;  4  acres  land,  new  6-room  house,  barn 
and  henhouse;  near  town  and  trolley  line.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATTLE  ranch  for  sale,  115  Herefords,  9  horses, 
house,  etc.;  good  range,  roads,  schools;  write 
for  particulars.  FRANK  PARKER,  Globe, 
Arizona. 


FOR  SALE1 — Modern  12-room  house,  1  acre,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  Connecticut  River  village; 
might  exchange  or  rent,  free  to  April.  BURTON 
GUILBERT,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Otsego  County  farm,  150  acres; 

railroad  station  2V1*  miles,  near  State  road, 
school  on  farm;  $3,000;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

* - 

$2,500  EASY  terms  buys  145-acre  farm  two 
miles  from  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  fair  buildings,  eight 
acres  in  apple  orchard,  all  standard  varieties; 
30  acres  in  woods;  20  acres  in  pasture  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  land  all  tillable;  plenty  of  water;  $2,- 
000  cash  offer  good  to  December  19,  1925.  Apply 
to  JOHN  T.  GORMAN,  Attorney,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Music,  radio,  electrical  business. 

WM.  TATOR,  41  South  Main,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorkef.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
$4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.b.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSEIt,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 V„.  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80-  clover’ 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa’ 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 

see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y 


HONEY — Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  special  until  December  1  :  dark 
buckwheat  extracted,  60-lb.  can  $5.50-  two 
$10.50  f.o.l).  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIN  SON  ’  Dent’ 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  >  I  • 


FOR  SALE— Two  Electro-batch  Incubators,  600- 
egg  capacity  each,  in  separate  compartments 
of  150-egg  each;  one  new,  never  been  out  of 
crate;  one  used  one  season;  must  be  sold  by  De¬ 
cember  1  to  highest  offer  on  account  of  illness 
ALBERT  E.  HEGEL,  7  Chisolm  Rd.,  Winches! 
ter.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  case,  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP — Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  posts,  carloads.  1,200  at  15c,  f.o.b. 

here;  7 ft.  long,  cut  year.  W.  HALBERT 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  six  pounds  for  one  dollar,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•  1 

HOMEMADE  jellies,  Concord  and  Catawba 
grapes,  eight-ounce  glass,  35c  not  prepaid. 
MRS.  H.  ORAGER,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  most  delicious 
maple  product;  very  appetizing  in  sandwiches, 
cakes,  salads  and  candies;  one  10-ounce  pack¬ 
age  sent  prepaid  for  35  cents  on  trial  order. 
L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  board  on  farm  for  Winter; 

reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7787,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


50  SECOND-HAND  400-egg  incifbators  wanted. 
O.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  carload  of  good  clover  hay  or 
Alfalfa,  first  or  second  cutting;  give  price  and 
description.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  95c  and  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  one  60- 
lb.  can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here.  NOAH 
BORDXER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Feed  grinder,  large  enough  for  Ford 
son  tractor;  give  description  and  price.  AD 
VERTISER  7802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat  honey,  85c  for  5-lb.  pail 
postpaid  in  second  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD 
Schoharie,  N.  Y, 


This  W isconsin  dairyman  buys  by  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark 

My  son  and  I  have  worn  “Ball- Band’’  Boots  and  Arctics  for 
years.  My  son  has  a  pair  of  Boots  bought  for  last  winter  and 
he  will  easily  get  another  year’s  wear  out  of  them,  and  the 
kid  is  hard  on  Boots. 

I  guess  a  dairyman’s  work  puts  Rubber  Boots  to  as  severe 
use  as  any  there  is,  and  Boots  that  won’t  keep  a  dairyman’s 
feet  dry  and  warm  won’t  do. 

I  figure  that  anything  with  the  “Ball-Band”  Trade  Mark 
on  it  is  real  money’s  worth.  yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  Austin,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


This  Iowa  farmer  first  wore  “Ball-Band” 
on  construction  jobs 

I  first  got  acquainted  with  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear 
when  I  did  sewer  construction  work  before  I  went  to  farming. 
I  stood  and  walked  in  water  all  day  long  on  that  work  and 
my  feet  never  got  wet.  That  was  the  footwear  I  naturally 
bought  for  farm  work,  and  they  stand  up  here  just  as  well. 

“Ball-Band”  Books  are  a  year-round  necessity  for  this  work, 
and  I  have  found  them  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

In  the  winter  I  use  “Ball-Band”  Arctics.  There  is  nothing 
like  them  in  the  snow  and  ice  on  the  farm.  Yours  very  trulv, 

R.  L.  Traver,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


The  Test  of  Footwear  is  on  a  Farmer’s  Feet 


It  isn’t  just  wear  that  a  farmer  wants  from  his  Boots  and 
Arctics.  They  must  also  resist  the  wet  and  cold  of  slush.  They 
must  be  proof  against  the  chemical  warfare  of  the  barnyard, 
the  dairy,  and  the  stable.  They  must  hold  up  two  hundred 
pounds  of  strong,  active  man  as  he  walks,  turns,  strains,  lifts 
and  kicks  away  obstacles  hour  after  hour;  day  after  day. 

And  all  the  time  Arctics  must  be  warm  and  snug,  and  Boots 
must  be  dry  and  comfortable.  Cold,  wet  feet  in  leaky  Boots 
are  apt  to  mean  hungry  stock  and  work  half  done. 

“Ball -Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  built  to  give  heroic  serv¬ 
ice— to  go  out  with  the  owner  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  that  comes  to  his  hands  or  feet  (feet  are 
sometimes  as  busy  as  hands),  and  to  come  home  at  night 
ready  for  the  next  day’s  struggle. 

Farmers  say  “ BalhBand ”  gives  them  Service 

You  cannot  doubt  that  “Ball-Band”  does  this.  It’s  too 
easy  to  find  men  who  would  never  think  of  wearing 
any  rubber  footwear  but  “Ball-Band”— whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  wore  “  Ball-Band  ” 
and  whose  children  will  wear  “Ball-Band.  ” 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


A  Free  Booklet 
“MORE  DAYS  WEAR” 


Over  ten  million  men  and  women  who  need  protection  in 
the  wintry  outdoors  look  for  the  Red  Ball— the  “Ball-Band” 
Trade  Mark— when  they  buy  rubber  or  woolen  footwear. 

It  saves  them  money  with  its  extra  long  service  and  the 
extra  long  service  saves  them  the  trouble  of  having  to  buy  new 
footwear  so  often.  It  also  spares  them  the  greatest  nuisance 
of  all — having  to  wade  in  wet  and  cold  in  worn-out  rubbers 
that  have  fallen  down  on  the  job. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

“Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  sold  by 
dealers  every  where,  and  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark  on  every  pair  is  a  mark 
of  strength  and  service.  Look  for 
it.  It  means  more  days  wear. 


If  the  stores  where  you  usually  buy  do  not  sell 
"Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear, 
write  us.  We  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer 
who  can  supply  you.  Our  free  booklet  “More 
Days  Wear”  shows  many  kinds  of  Boots.  Arc¬ 
tics,  Light  Rubbers,  Work  Shoes,  Galoshes, 
Sport  Shoes,  Wool  Boots  and  Socks—some  thing 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 


FO  OTW EAR 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear 
and  we  know  how 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &.  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

 333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


“T he  House  That  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality ” 
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The  Apple 


onsume 


r  s 


League 


I  have  seen  several  references  to  “The  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.”  What  is  this  league,  how  did  it  start, 
and  what  did  it  do?  j.  B.  W. 

IIE  writer  of  this  claims  to  be  the 
father  or  original  member  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  He  never 
expects  to  have  another  such  child. 
To  understand  the  situation  we  must 
go  back  about  30  years.  Life  in  this 
great  city  was  quite  different  then.  The  generation 
whi^h  came  direct  from  the  farm  and  lived  in  houses 
rather  than  “apartments”  had  not  been  thinned  out. 
There  were  very  few  electric  lights  and  telephones 
and  typewriters  were 
still  novelties.  Apple 
growers  were  beginning 
to  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  new  out¬ 
let  for  their  fruit.  In 
the  year  of  a  “bumper 
crop”  fruit  could  hardly 
•be  given  away.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  West 
were  beginning  —  most 
of  the  western  men  were 
experimenting  with  new 
transportation  methods. 

One  singular  thing 
about  New  York  life  of 
that  time  was  that  it 
was  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  baked  apple  at 
a  public  restaurant.  Ap¬ 
ple  pies  were  plentiful 
but  somehow  the  baked 
apple  had  not  been  put 
into  the  city  imagina¬ 
tion.  One  day  I  had  a 
meal  at  a  well-known 
eating  place  in  upper 
New  York  and  a  sudden 
idea  came  to  mind.  I 
called  for  a  baked  ap¬ 
ple.  The  waiter  studied 
his  card  and  said : 

“We  ain’t  (got  none!” 

It  seemed  like  a  good 
o]  tening  and  I  began  to 
criticize  the  manage¬ 
ment  tor  not  serving 
this  much  desired  dish. 

A  number  of  people 
nearby  joined  in — most 
of  them  seemed  to  be 
elderly  men  who  had 
evidently  lived  in  the 
country.  Pretty  soon 
the  manager  came  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  trouble, 
and  we  made  our  wants 
known  to  him.  There  is 
no  man  more  sensitive 
to  the  wishes  of  his  pa¬ 
trons  than  the  manager 
or  proprietor  of  a  city 
eating  house — for  his  customers  are  as  easily  stam¬ 
peded  as  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  plains.  This  man,  as 
I  learned  latex*,  had  just  been  victimized  by  a  “bug 
buzzer.”  This  name  was  given  to  a  class  of  people 
who  work  to  get  their  dinner  for  nothing.  They  enter 
a  restaurant  and  order  a  good  meal.  Toward  the  end 
of  it  they  slyly  take  from  their  pockets  a  dead  Croton 
bug  or  some  similar  insect  and  drop  it  on  the  plate. 
Then  they  call  for  the  manager,  point  to  the  insect, 
and  begin  a  hot  tirade  against  the  management  for 
serving  filthy  food.  Most  managers  will  quiet  such  a 
man  as  quickly  as  possible — they  get  him  out  of  the 
restaurant  and  chai*ge  nothing  for  the  dinner!  So 
this  manager  rubbed  his  hands  and  said : 

“Gentlemen,  we  will  have  baked  apples  at  the  next 
meal.” 

He  kept  his  word.  For  supper  they  had  “Baked 
apple  and  cream”  written  with  red  ink  on  the  bill 
of  fare. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  The  next  week  I  had  a  call  fx*om  that  man¬ 
ager.  He  said : 

“That  is  the  greatest  scheme  I  have  struck  yet. 
People  ai*e  coming  for  blocks  to  get  baked  apples. 
Word  has  gone  up  and  down  Broadway.  My  cook 
has  invented  a  new  way  of  baking  the  fruit.  He 


cuts  out  the  core  and  puts  in  a  spoonful  of  brown 
sugar  and  then  a  few  raisins  and  Greek  currants. 
Then  he  bakes  slowly  in  a  pan  with  half  an  inch  of 
water  at  the  bottom.  Now  I  want  to  know  the  name 
of  an  apple  that  is  best  suited  to  such  cooking.” 

We  told  him  to  buy  Spitzenburg  and  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing.  The  Spitzenburgs  were  rather  small  but  the 
Greening  was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  did  an  im¬ 
mense  business — and  other  restaurants  were  forced 
to  offer  baked  apples. 

Some  years  after  that  an  Englishman  and  his  wife 
caxne  to  the  farm.  The  man  was  a  solemn  character 
rather  slow  to  see  a  point  but  firmly  for  it  when  it 


cnee  entered  his  mind.  I  picked  up  a  fine  Greening 
apple  and  handed  it  to  the  woman. 

“There,”  I  said,  “if  you  will  bake  this  apple  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  brown  suigai*,  raisins,  water  and 
all,  and  let  your  husband  have  it  for  breakfast — 'the 
first  thing  he  will  do  that  day  will  be  to  buy  you  a 
sealskin  coat.” 

“Say,  old  man,”  said  the  Englishman,  “don’t  give 
her  that.  I  can’t  affoi'd  it !” 

“Oh  well,  reverse  things  a  little — you  have  the  ap¬ 
ple  baked  and  see  that  it  is  served  to  your  wife 
some  fine  morning.  It  will  please  her  so — that  who 
knows  what  little  favors  you  will  receive !” 

He  walked  on  for  a  time  pondering  that  statement. 
Finally  the  idea  reached  him  and  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

“By  George — a  bully  idea — let  me  have  the  apple !” 

So  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  was  started  in 
that  restaurant.  There  were  no  dues,  no  officers  and 
only  one  by-law.  We  all  agreed  to  “call  for  apple” 
at  every  public  eating  place.  A  commei’cial  traveler 
heai*d  about  it.  He  went  to  a  meeting  of  traveling 
men,  got  up  and  told  the  story  so  well  that  500  of 
these  business  wanderers  joined  the  league,  and 
wherever  they  went  they  called  loudly  and  persist¬ 


ently  for  baked  apple.  At  that  time  the  usual  hotel 
would  put  in  the  center  of  the  table  a  dish  containing 
a  few  ancient  oranges,  a  few  bananas  and  a  bunch  of 
raisins.  Our  commercial  travelers  drove  that  dish 
off  the  table  with  their  constant  calls  for  baked  ap¬ 
ple.  It  was  not  long  before  every  hotel  or  lunch 
counter  where  they  visited  would  show  a  great  pan 
of  apples  ready  for  serving. 

Some  years  ago  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultui’al  So¬ 
ciety  met  at  Penn  Yan.  We  had  dinner  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  hotel  and  for  dessert  the  waiters  brought  on  the 
most  remarkable  apple  pie  that  ever  came  out  of  an 
oven.  I  learned  the  name  of  the  cook  and  at  the 

afternoon  session  pro¬ 
posed  that  she  be  made 
an  honorary  member  of 
the  society — for  surely 
a  woman  who  can  take 
such  prosaic  articles  as 
flour,  lard,  sugar  and 
apple  and  make  of  them 
a  dish  which  angels 
would  quarrel  over  could 
do  more  to  advance  the 
interests  of  fnxit  grow¬ 
ing  than  any  scientist 
who  ever  looked 
through  a  microscope ! 

Years  ago  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural 
Society  met  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  for  their  Winter 
session.  The  hotel 
(served  a  good  dinner 
but  even  apple  pie  was 
missing.  I  called  for  an 
apple  and  the  entire 
company  took  it  up.  At 
supper  there  was  a 
plate  of  raw  Ben  Davis 
apples  on  each  table  and 
we  ate  them  to  show 
our  appreciation  though 
it  seemed  much  like 
swallowing  a  piece  of 
sponge  and  then  drink¬ 
ing  a  glass  of  water.  At 
breakfast  the  next 
morning  there  was  a 
fine  baked  apple  beside 
each  plate.  I  am  certain 
that  the  campaign  for 
apples  started  by  this 
simple  adventure  dou¬ 
bled  the  demand.  An¬ 
other  plan  we  followed 
was  to  substitute  a  good 
raw  apple  for  cigars, 
drinks  and  other  “tips.” 
I  know  of  one  business 
man  who  kept  half  a 
dozen  good  apples  in 
the  drawer  of  his  desk. 
After  completing  some 
sale  or  other  business 
deal  he  would  say  to  the  other  party : 

“Now  we  have  fixed  this  up,  let’s  seal  it  in  the 
usual  way — have  something.” 

The  other  man  would  expect  a  cigar  or  a  drink 
but  our  friend  would  pull  out  a  big  rosy  apple  and 
hand  it  ovei*.  One  young  man  told  him  this : 

“That’s  the  finest  thing  I’ve  had  yet.  I  go  around 
and  do  business  and  they  all  want  to  treat.  I  smoke 
so  many  bad  cigars  that  at  home  no  member  of  my 
family  will  come  near  me !  I  drink  bad  liquor  till  I 
see  double — but  a  good  apple  in  place  of  that  stuff — 
say  I  have  now  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  it  was  an  apple  that  induced  Eve  to  risk  her 
reputation !” 

Surely  that  “league”  was  efficient.  Its  history 
gives  us  a  good  line  on  how  to  increase  the  sale  of 
milk,  eggs — or  anything  else.  A  great  thing  to  de¬ 
velop  now  is  a  natural  habit  of  “drinking  apple.’' 
We  can  put  over  a  demand  for  pasteurized  apple 
juice  in  place  of  most  of  this  “pop.”  Put  it  into  the 
mind  of  the  people.  They  will  do  the  rest.  That’s 
the  way  reforms  are  put  over.  Prunes,  rice,  oranges, 
dozens  of  foods  have  been  popularized  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  wall  soon  be  need  of  a  larger  apple 
demand.  It’s  time  to  revive  this  league. 


A  Floclc  of  Bronze  Turkeys,  Well  Started  Toward  the  Holiday  Season.  Fig.  548 


White  Turkeys,  a  Favorite  Breed  in  Some  Localities.  Fig.  549 
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Big  Corn  on  Eastern  Soil 

THE  pictures  on  this  page  show  part  of  a  crop  of 
corn  grown  this  year  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Some  of  our  western  brothers  like  to  think  that  they 
produce  'big  corn  and  that  eastern  farmers  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  rather  small 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
corn  crops  in  the  world  are  grown  in  the  Eastern 
States.  We  have  frequently  stated  that  we  can  se¬ 
lect  10  acres  of  rather  light  land  in  New  Jersey, 
which  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  corn  State,  handle  it 
in  our  own  way,  fertilize  as  we  like  and  raise  a 
larger  crop  either  by  weight  or  measure  than  can  be 
grown  on  any  10  acres  of  the  black,  rich  soil  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  This  would  make  an  interesting 
test,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  but  no  one  in  the  West 
lias  yet  seen  fit  to  take  up  the  proposition.  Aside 
from  that,  we  think  we  could  take  one  ton  of  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  from  the  green  sand  strip  of  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  .T.,  scatter  it  over  an  acre  of  good  land  in 


Two  Sizable  Stalks.  Fig.  550 


the  Mississippi  Valley  and  inci*ease  the  yield  of  corn 
more  than  five  bushels  per  a '  fe,  simply  through  the 
application  of  this  plain  Jersey  dirt.  The  western 
people  are  fond  of  saying  that  their  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  serve  as  a  fertilizer  on  an  eastern  farm. 
We  think  we  can  reverse  this  proposition,  and  as  we 
have  said,  increase  the  western  corn  crop  by  using 
a  ton  of  plain  Jersey  dirt.  Comparing  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  given,  we  believe  that  we  can  take  the  10 
acres  of  Jersey  land,  fertilize  it  as  we  want  to,  and 
raise  a  larger  crop  than  the  10  acres  of  western  land 
will  produce,  and  in  addition,  the  crop  from  this 
Jersey  land  will  sell  for  at  least  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  western  crop  will  bring.  We  do  not  say 
this  in  any  spirit  of  bragging,  but  we  feel  confident 
that  it  could  be  done. 

Tllese  pictures  show  something  of  the  size  of  the 
men  they  make  in  this  eastern  country,  and  also 
what  can  be  done  in  the  cornfields  when  the  crop  is 
handled  properly.  It  has  been  said  with  much 
truth  that  a  New  England  farmer  can  buy  a  bushel 
of  Western  corn,  feed  it  with  profit  to  his  hens,  and 
then  take  the  chicken  manure  from  this  corn  feed¬ 
ing,  add  acid  phosphate  to  it  and  produce  two 
bushels  of  corn  on  his  own  farm.  This  Westchester 
County  corn  is  of  course  exceptional  and  far  above 
the  average  crop,  but  it  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  farmers  are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  the 
pains  to  bring  their  crops  up  to  the  limit. 


Farming  in  Mexico 

ARD  /SOILS. — 'Our  soils,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
hard.  In  the 'Summer,  when  it  rains  abundant¬ 
ly,  the  soil  loosens  and  becomes  workable.  The  corn 
which  comes  on  with  the  first  rains  can  now  be  cul¬ 
tivated  easily,  as  easily  as  the  fields  of  the  North. 


The  wheat  is  sown  in  the  early  Pall  and  on  until  the 
first  of  January.  The  last  rains  of  Summer  and  Fall 
still  keep  the  earth  reasonably  soft  and  workable. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  land  must  be  broken,  broken 
is  the  word,  for  it  is  not  plowed,  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  Summer  rains.  After  the  first  of  November 
we  practically  have  no  rains.  The  sun  and  wind 
beat  hard.  Every  day  and  month  make  the  soils 
harder  and  harder.  They  are  not  in  the  condition  of 
the  northern  soils  that  in  Spring  are  open  and  ready 
for  the  plow.  It  is  the  reverse  with  us. 

BREAKING  THE  LAND.— How  much  they  laugh 
at  us  for  using  the  old  wooden  plow.  Probably  not 
one  reader  in  10  has  seen  such  a  plow  and  has  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  They  call  it  the 
wooden  plow  or  native  plow,  the  plow  of  Bible 
times,  of  but  a  crooked  stick.  All  this  is  exactly 
true.  The  plow  is  but  a  peculiar  shaped  small 
trunk  of  a  tree  on  the  stub  of  a  branch  of  which  is 
fastened  an  iron  or  steel  point.  There  is  no  land- 
side  or  moldboard  bo  turn  over  the  land.  It  is  riot 
intended  to  turn  over  the  soil  nor  jjjade  to  do  so.  Its 
only  object  is  to  loosen  and  break  up  the  top  soil.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subsoil.  The  only  intention 
is  to  break  up  the  top  soil  so  that  the  seed  can  be 
got  in  to  a  certain  depth. 

A  LOCAL  PROBLEM.— I  find  that  farming  has 
its  local  problems  in  all  parts.  We  have  ours  here. 
Our  subsoils  are  hard  and  sterile.  They  may  laugh 
at  us  for  our  plowing  but  it  is  exactly  what  our  soil 
wants.  The  only  part  of  the  land  that  can  grow  a 
crop  is  in  the  upper  six  inches.  It  is  the  part  that 
has  a  little  humus.  It  is  the  part  which  you  might 
say  is  “rotting,”  that  is  in  which  enough  of  the 
salts  and  elements  necessary  for  a  crop  ai#  being 
freed  from  year  to  year.  The  sun  and  wind  beat  in 
Winter.  The  soil  becomes  as  hard  as  a  tramped 
floor.  But  with  the  first  rains  in  June  what  a 
change,  it  loosens  like  a  sponge,  it  becomes  brown 
and  seems  teeming  with  life,  it  seems  like  a  factory 
making  those  things  that  the  plants  need.  The  air 
and  the  water  seem  to  have  made  it  a  living  thing. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  such  a  change  in 
the  soil  as  the  rains  seem  to  bring  here. 

AGES  OF  FARMING. — Most  of  these  lands  are 
poor.  They  have  been  cropped  for  hundreds  and  in 
some  parts  for  thousands  of  years.  They  cannot  be 
cultivated  like  the  northern  lands.  In  most  parts, 
in  the  Spring,  no  plow  will  work  in  them.  They 
are  too  hard.  Some  plows  have  been  introduced  but 
they  are  not  the  plow  we  use.  They  are  mostly  the 
nine-inch  which  barely  breaks  soil  as  it  pushes 
through  just  the  same  as  the  old  wooden  plow.  It 
is  but  little  or  no  better.  It  is  mostly  pulled  by  oxen 
•that  are  more  patient  and  do  better  work  on  these 
hard  soils  than  the  mule.  It  has  but  one  handle  for 
one  hand  is  used  to  hold  the  pointed  stick  that  is 
used  to  guide  the  oxen.  This  is  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  land.  There  are  some  parts  where  soil  and 
climate  are  more  favorable  and  better  work  can  be 
done  but  these  are  the  exception.  Mexico  is  poor. 
Her  lands  are  poor. 

DIE  OF  STARVATION.— Yes,  we  would  all  die 
for  something  to  eat  if  it  were  not  for  the  corn  and 
wheat  we  get  every  year  from  the  United  States. 
For  20  years  we  have  not  grown  in  a  single  year 
enough  for  our  needs.  This  year  we  are  worse  off 
than  ever.  To  add  to  our  poor  soils  and  poor  crops 
we  are  trying  to  imitate  Russia  and  divide  the  lands 
among  the  farm  laborers.  Only  in  our  case  our  farm 
labor  and  population  is  of  a  much  poorer  class.  Our 
climate  is  rarely  very  cold  and  breeds  laziness.  The 
Indian  or  peon  farmer  as  he  is  called  here  has  but 
the  slightest  needs.  Some  thin  white  cotton  print  for 
clothes,  some  corn  and  beans  for  food  and  there  is 
no  need  of  anything  else.  He  only  cares  to  grow  for 
his  absolute  necessities.  Further  than  that  is  useless 
work.  Why  labor  when  there  is  no  real  need  of  it? 
The  large  landowner  wanted  money  and  worked  all 
the  land  he  could.  The  laborer,  to  live  had  to  work. 
Now  that  the  land  is  the  laborer’s  he  only  will  work 
what  he  needs,  no  more.  'So  did  the  Russian  farmer 
when  the  Soviets  took  away  his  crop.  If  our  new 
small  farmers  who  have  been  given  the  lands  had 
the  ambition  of  the  Russian  or  other  energetic  farm¬ 
ers  we  would  soon  be  growing  all  our  population 
could  use.  But  as  they  have  no  ambition  and  but 
small  wants  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
obtain  that  result. 

A  COSTLY  MISTAKE.— For  the  future  of  our 
farming,  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  give  the  land 
to  the  small  farmers  who  have  no  energy  or  ambi¬ 
tion.  As  in  Russia  the  land  has  been  forcibly  taken 
from  its  owners  and  given  to  others  who  will  mere¬ 
ly  exploit  it  to  the  extent  of  their  small  needs  only. 


We  have  hundreds  of  small  farmers  but  they  are 
men  who  have  paid  for  their  lands  with  their  work 
"and  know  how  to  duly  appreciate  and  work  it.  It 
is  really  those  who  work  for  what  they  get  that  ap¬ 
preciate  what  they  have.  If  in  giving  these  small 
farmers  their  piece  of  land  they  Avould  have  been 
obliged  to  work  and  pay  for  it  in  a  reasonable  way 
it  would  be  much  better  in  every  way. 

THE  REAL  CROPS. — The  great  staple  crops  for 
our  fifteen  millions  of  people  are  corn  and  wheat  and 
beans.  Twelve  millions  use  practically  no  other 
diet  but  the  corn  and  beans.  The  corn  grows  well 
all  over  the  republic  wherever  the  land  is  good,  also 
the  beans.  The  wheat  only  grows  on  the  uplands  on 
the  plains  of  the  interior.  It  is  the  staple  of  the  up¬ 
per  classes.  The  corn  yield  is  insignificant,  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  10  bushels  an  acre.  Rarely  is  there 
a  good  field.  But  few  are  medium  and  the  most  very 
poor.  The  ears  we  would  call  “nubbins.”  The  wheat 
will  not  average  18  inches  high.  Most  fields  from  a 
foot  to  16  inches.  Short  straw  but  small  solid  nice¬ 
ly  filled  little  heads.  It  is  sown  in  the  Fall  very 

* 


A  “Stout”  of  the  Big  Corn.  Fig.  551 

thin,  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  All  Winter  it  struggles 
against  frosts  and  sun,  stool ing  slowly.  Sometimes 
no  rain  and  it  lives  on  the  dew  as  they  say.  In 
May  it  heads  and  ripens. 

SHOWING  US  HOW.— Northerners  laugh  at  our 
farming.  They  come  here  and  say  that  they  will 
show  us  how  to  farm.  They  bring  in  their  great 
plows  which  no  team  can  pull  through  our  hard 
lands.  If  they  put  on  great  mules  or  horses  they 
leave  it  in  great  lumps  which  make  it  worse.  I 
have  a  friend  who  thought  to  “show  them”  and  he 
turned  up  a  part  of  the  subsoil.  He  got  no  crop, 
only  small  yellow  corn.  Another  who  put  on  a  great 
50-horsepower  tractor  tore  the  land  up  in  great 
lumps.  The  terrible  power  required  for  the  work, 
the  wear  on  the  machine  was  such  that  he  has 
abandoned  it  and  gone  back  to  his  small  plows  and 
oxen.  He  says  it  did  not  pay.  Each  country  has 
its  climate  and  conditions  and  it  is  but  little  use  try¬ 
ing  to  go  against  them.  u  E.  benton. 

Mexico. 


Sawdust  Mulch  for  Raspberries 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  put  sawdust  along  red  raspberry  bushes  as  a  mulch? 
I  have  a  patch  on  heavy  clay  ground,  and  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  sawdust  would  help  to  hold  the  moisture,  or 
would  it  make  the  ground  too  cold  and  sour?  w.  M.  b. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 

AWDUST  is  not  generally  highly  regarded  in 
farm  work.  It  is  not  good  for  strawberry  beds, 
because  it  does  make  them  moist  and  sour,  yet  it  is 
used  around  shrubbery  with  success.  It  has  the 
tendency  to  pack  down  and  form  a  rather  tight  mulch, 
and  does  not  improve  the  soil  as  much  as  straw  or 
green  manure.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
used  sawdust  as  a  mulch  and  will  tell  us  of  their 
experience.  h.  b.  t. 
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Tot  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  a  Sagebrush  Farm 


For  a  long  time  I  have  been  the  re¬ 
porter  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  hard  times  in 
the  sagebrush  country.  I  am  rejoiced  at 
last  to  be  able  to  report  good  times. 
Everybody  out  here  made  money  this 
years.  There  was  a  good  market  for 
everything,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
abundance  of  all  crops.  One  neighbor  had 
1,500  sacks  of  potatoes  stored  in  his  spud 
cellar,  and  800  more  that  he  could  not 
get  in.  They  then  began  hauling.  At 
$3  per  100  lbs.,  you  can  see  what  that 
means.  And  that  was  only  a  part  of  the 
several  different  kinds  of  crops  raised 
on  that  farm. 

My  closest  friend  here  now  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  automobile,  two  new  rooms  on  her 
house,  with  a  cistern  under  the  kitchen, 
which  means  a  pump  in  the  house,  with 
a  sink,  and  a  wonderful  gasoline  washing 
machine  costing  $185,  and  pretty  enough 
to  go  in  the  best  room,  all  bought  with 
part  of  the  money  from  this  year’s  crop. 
Fine  new  automobiles  are  beginning  to 
fill  the  country.  A  neighbor  says  he  is 
paying  for  his  farm  this  year  from  eight 
acres  of  potatoes.  Another  neighbor  re¬ 
ceived  $42,000  for  his  crop  of  potatoes. 
It  makes  me  want  to  shout  for  joy  to  see 
the  farmers  coming  into  their  own. 

But  I  hear  some  other  stories  which 
make  me  feel  very  differently.  I  heard 
two  men  talking.  One  said,  “Sarah  Drew 
is  going  to  get  a  divorce  from  old  Matt.” 
“Why?”  “Because  she  said  he  took 
the  money  from  the  onions  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  raised  to  buy  a  new  automobile.” 
Now,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  ac¬ 
count  is  like  that  report  of  Mark  Twain’s 
death,  which  he  assured  the  reporters 
was  slightly  exaggerated.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Sarah  will  get  a  divorce.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  just  grounds.  To  urge 
children  to  work  by  holding  out  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  pay,  and  then  use  that  pay,  even 
though  the  children  were  to  share  in  the 
thing  bought,  I  think  is  mighty  low  work. 

I  have  always  tried  to  keep  every  prom¬ 
ise  I  ever  made  to  anyone,  but  if  I  were 
going  to  make  any  difference  in  my  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  grown  person  and  a  child,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  child  would  not  be  the  one 
to  suffer.  It  is  one  of  the  proudest 
crowns  of  my  life  that  my  children  say 
of  me,  “Mother  said  it,  so  it’s  true.” 

When  I  wap  a  young  girl  teaching  my 
first  school  I  wrote  the  following  poem, 
which  expresses  how  I  still  feel  about 
children — feel  it  particularly  intensely 
about  farm  children : 

A  LITTLE  CHILD 

These  little  grimy  fingers, 

So  trustingly  laid  in  mine ; 

This  little  rumpled  head 
Where  the  innocent  eyes  upshine; 

These  rounded  baby  lips 

With  their  tale  of  a  childish  woe 

Or  a  new-found  joy  that  the  little  heart 

Is  anxious  that  I  should  know : 

Thank  God  for  these! 

Not  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms, 

Nor  the  fame  which  yester  beguiled, 

Would  I  give  the  joy  of  knowing 
The  trusting  love  of  a  child. 

What  though  the  fingers  are  not  white, 
And  the  uncombed  hair  awry? 

What  though  the  way  be  soiled  and  dark 
Where  the  little  foot  passed  by? 

There  is  a  place  in  the  childish  heart 
As  white  as  an  angel’s  wing ; 

There  is  a  harp  that  a  breath  may  touch, 
And  the  music  of  God  will  sing. 

The  love  of  a  friend  may  change  and 
forget, 

And  the  love  of  a  lover,  too ; 

The  world  is  a  fickle  mistress — 

Her  skies  are  but  chased  with  blue. 

But  I  who  have  won  the  love  of  a  child, 
Though  fortune  and  fame  may  decline, 
Shall  see  shine  straight  through  the  dark¬ 
ness 

The  unfaltering  eyes  seek  mine. 

And  there,  in  the  unknown  future, 

When  the  child  has  gone  from  me, 

And  the  man  and  the  woman  are  face  to 
face 

With  the  sorrow  and  shame  that  be, 

The  prayer  will  rise  that  I  gave  to  the 
child, 

Though  skeptic  and  critic  may  carp; 

The  storm  will  waken  the  music  I  taught 
To  the  child’s  Aeolian  harp. 

These  little  grimy  fingers 
So  trustingly  laid  in  mine ; 

This  little  rumpled  head 
Where  the  innocent  eyes  upshine; 

This  little  bird-like  heart, 

Half  tame  and  yet  half  wild ; 

What  shall  I  give,  O  Lord ! 

For  the  love  of  this  little  child? 

Take  Thou  the  dream  of  wealth  ; 

Take  Thou  the  glitter  of  fame: 

Give  me  a  pure,  clean  heart ; 

Give  me  a  clean,  white  name. 

Take  Thou  the  empty  pomp  of  wealth, 

The  fame  which  yester  beguiled ; 

Give  me  the  joy  of  knowing 
The  trusting  love  of  a  child. 

A  flood  of  letters  came  to  me  regarding 
the  Great  Northern  beans.  Many  have 
written  for  samples.  At  present  I  am 
too  busy  to  take  care  of  these  requests, 
but  my  husband  says  he  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  fear  those  who  desire 
‘to  experiment  with  these  beans  will  be 
disappointed.  They  will  not  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  all  localities.  They  were  first 


introduced  to  the  public  at  large  by  the 
government  during  the  World  War.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
Indians  of  Montana,  who  had  cultivated 
them  for  centuries.  The  government  sent 
50-lb.  samples  to  farmers  all  over  the 
United  States  to  see  where  they  would 
mature  most  successfully.  Here  in  the 
Northwest  the  yield  was  found  to  be  the 
best,  going  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Montana  should  be  credited  with 
this  bean,  as  it  originated  there,  and  was 
long  known  as  the  Montana  White,  a 
name  which  was  superseded  by  those  of 
Idaho  Wonder  and  Great  Northern.  The 
yield  this  year  in  this  locality  has  aver¬ 
aged  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  price 
was  $4.60  per  100  lbs.,  but  since  thrash¬ 
ing  it  has  dropped  to  $3.75. 

Of  course  money  has  been  made  on 
wheat,  beans  and  other  crops,  but  the  po¬ 
tato  wears  the  crown  this  year  as  a 
money-maker.  However,  much  as  the 
farmer  was  paid,  the  middleman  means 
to  double  that  profit.  Nearly  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  sold  by  the  farmers  this  year  are 
going  into  storage.  Potatoes  right  now 
have  reached  the  $4  mark,  my  husband 
tells  me.  Before  the  Winter  is  over  the 
public  will  pay  dearly  for  their  potatoes. 
Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  a  cellar 


and  can  fill  it  now,  at  whatever  price, 
for  before  the  Winter  is  over  potatoes 
will  be  almost  as  dear  as  diamonds.  It 
will  be  said  of  a  man,  “Yes,  he  is  ricti. 
His  family  were  eating  potatoes.”  What 
a  shame  that  a  necessity  such  as  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  allowed  by  our  government 
to  be  hoarded  in  this  criminal  fashion. 
For  criminal  it  is  to  make  excess  profit 
out  of  the  hunger  of  the  people,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  too  high  price,  cause  many  to 
go  hungry.  I  love  my  country  so  much 
that  I  want  it  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  concerns  of  the  government 
to  see  that  the  people  are  fed. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


From  a  Foreign  Shore 

The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  post  office  in  the  country  is 
represented  and  nearly  every  foreign 
country.  There  are  several  readers  in 
Newfoundland  and  Alaska  and  others  in 
Patagonia.  Norway  has  several  and  they 
are  strung  all  along  through  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Egypt,  Liberia,  Persia,  Siberia — all  are 
represented.  Most  of  these  foreign  read¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  Americans — at  least  they 
have  lived  for  some  years  in  this  country. 
When  they  were  called  to  foreign  parts 
they  selected  a  list  of  periodic  literature 
which  they  thought  would  keep  them  in 
full  touch  with  American  institutions. 
They  take  one  of  the  large  magazines,  a 
newspaper,  one  or  two  technical  journals 
and  others  in  which  they  are  personally 
interested.  Then  they  select  The  R.  N.-Y. 
because,  as  one  of  them  puts  it,  “it  is 
the  truest  representative  of  the  American 
farm  home  and  practical  farming.”  We 
hear  from  these  people  frequently.  With¬ 
in  the  last  week  we  had  letters  from  New 
Zealand,  Norway  and  Colombia,  S.  A. 
Wherever  they  wander  these  exiles  re¬ 
member  the  old  home.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
binds  them  to  it.  Here  is  one  note  from 
South  America  : 

I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  fine  and  would  re¬ 
new  my  subscription  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  settled  down  so  that  I  could  get  them 
a  little  more  regular.  Potatoes  15  lbs., 
25c.  That  is  giving  them  away ;  here  in 
Burranquilla  they  are  10c  per  lb.  A 


good  chance  for  some  middleman  for 
speculation.  I  am  enclosing  a  view,  “On 
the  Road  to  Manizales,”  which  shows  you 
how  they  use  oxen  for  transportation  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  especially  in 
the  State  ( D'epartmento )  of  Cintioguia 
and  Caldas.  I  like  this  country  so  well 
that  I  am  planning  to  settle  down  here, 
as  you  can  choose  your  climate ;  Bogota 
with  45  to  65  degrees,  Manizales  55  to  70, 
Medellin  65  to  80,  and  here  in  Barran- 
quilla  70  to  90.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  buy 
an  overcoat  one  day  and  use  a  straw  hat 
the  next.  I  came  here  nearly  four  years 
ago  without  knowing  any  Spanish,  and 
the  first  year  I  didn’t  learn  any  too  much 
while  working  for  the  Tropical  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  at  Barranca  Rermeja,  but  now  I 
can  talk  it  all  right. 

There  are  many  opportunities  here  in 
Colombia  for  a  man  with  capital,  even 
in  the  line  of  farming  but  my  advice  is 
“look  before  you  leap,”  as  a  person  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  language  or  the  customs 
of  the  people  would  be  liable  to  lose  all. 

MILES  P.  FRISBEB. 

Barranquilla,  Colombia,  S.  A. 


How  About  a  Tea  Room? 

There  seems  to  buzz  in  the  mind  of 
every  well  and  ambitious  farm  wife  the 
desire  to  make  more  money.  She  won¬ 
ders  if  she  cannot  work  a  bit  harder  and 


thus  earn  enough  to  paper  the  bedrooms 
that  look  so  faded,  to  buy  the  new  rug 
for  the  living-room,  or  possibly  even  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  new  suit  she  has  wanted 
so  long.  If  you  are  one  of  these  women, 
perhaps  you  can  find  a  suggestion  here 
which  may  help  you  if  you  care  to  open 
a  tea  room  in  your  home  to  earn  those 
extra  dollars. 

The  Farm  Home  vs.  Commercial 
Eating  Places. — In  the  first  place,  your 
problems  will  be  different  from  those  of 
a  restaurant  because  your  aim  will  be  to 
maintain  a  home  atmosphere,  and  to  treat 
all  who  stop  as  your  special  guests.  It 
takes  time  but  pays  big  dividends  in  the 
long  run  to  give  individual  attention  and 
sympathy.  Do  not  try  to  compete  with 
hotels  in  variety  of  food  served.  Utilize 
your  farm  products  in  season.  In  the 
Fall,  when  fruit  and  vegetables  are  cheap, 
put  up  pickles,  conserves,  jellies  and 
specialties  which  add  so  much  to  a  Sum¬ 
mer  lunch.  Looking  ahead  now  will  save 
time  and  expense  later. 

When  Does  It  Pay  to  Open  a  Tea¬ 
room? — No  one  can  tell  you  before  you 
start  whether  you  will  be  successful  or 
whether  you  will  like  the  work.  Your 
own  personality  and  devotion  to  the  task 
will  largely  determine  that ;  however, 
your  location  and  the  type  of  people  you 
cater  to  (whether  usual  transients  or 
Summer  resorters)  will  lessen  or  increase 
your  trials.  Ordinarily,  if  one  is  just  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  such  a 
project  unless  one  is  on  the  main  high¬ 
way.  Travelers  like  to  see  the  place  be¬ 
fore  going  in  ,and  don’t  care  to  drive 
off  the  main  road  without  knowing  what 
they  will  find  when  they  get  there. 

Advertising.— -A  favorable  reputation 
is  the  best  possible  advertisement  your 
tearoom  can  have.  Tourists  are  always 
glad  to  tell  others  about  the  places  they 
stop — and  the  best  is  told  as  easily  as  the 
worst.  If  you  please  your  guests  without 
robbing  yourself,  your  reputation  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Join  automobile  as¬ 
sociations  which  will  advertise  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  maps  and  guides  published 
and  enable  tourists  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Post  your  signs  at  least  a  mile 
each  side  of  your  farm  so  that  families 
traveling  at  breakneck  speed  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  argue  whether  or  not  they 
will  stop.  Make  these  “teaser”  signs  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  back-seat  driver  and  the 
grouchy  husband  with  the  fat  pocket- 
book  ;  patronage  is  bound  to  follow. 
Speaking  of  signs,  did  you  ever  notice 
the  effect  on  passersby  of  a  childish  look¬ 
ing  sign  with  the  S  turned  the  wrong 
way  or  with  a  mis-spelled  word?  Signs 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  those  which 
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are  neat  and  business-like  always  attract 
the  most  and  best  trade.  If  you  or  your 
family  are  not  gifted  in  lettering,  buy  a 
stencil  or  hire  someone  to  make  your 
signs.  Choose  a  name  carefully— one  not 
too  common  but  one  that  has  some  indivi¬ 
duality  and  meaning ;  as  Stony  Corner, 
Aunt  Mary’s,  The  Lone  Elm  or  others 
to  suit  your  location.  (Yo-ur  farm  needs 
a  name  anyway ;  why  not  christen  it 
whether  you  open  a  tearoom  or  not?) 

When  Guests  Arrive. — Tourists  stop 
either  to  eat  or  to  rest.  They  welcome 
a  chance  to  wander  about  and  enjoy  the 
novelties  of  farm  life.  A  cool,  roomy 
porch  is  always  inviting.  A  Victrola 
whiles  away  the  moments  of  waiting  for 
those  Who  order  lunches  which  take 
time  to  assemble.  Delightful  effects  arc 
secured  by  serving  lunches  on  the  porch 
at  small  inexpensive  tables  painted  to 
fit  the  general  color  scheme.  Shades  of 
green  or  blue  are  restful  and  serviceable ; 
yellow  brightens  a  north  exposure,  but 
use  red  sparingly,  as  it  is  too  warm  and 
intense  for  sultry  days.  White  is  too 
hard  to  keep  clean  and  does  not  lend  a 
homey  atmosphere.  Attractive  luncheon 
sets  for  the  tables  can  be  made  from  col¬ 
ored  oilcloth  bought  by  the  yard  and 
made  up  at  home  with  a  bit  of  hand- 
painting,  or  with  a  border  of  bias  tape  of 
harmonious  shade.  Paper  napkins  save 
time  and  are  more  sanitary  than  linen. 

The  Dining-room. — 'Some  guests  may 
prefer  to  eat  in  the  dining-room.  If  there 
is  an  especially  fine  view  of  landscape  or 
garden  from  this  room,  seat  the  appar¬ 
ent  guest-of-honor  toward  this  outlook. 
All  the  furniture  should  be  placed  to  save 
steps  for  the  'hostess.  An  inconspicuous 
table  or  teacart  on  which  to  set  soiled 
dishes  or  any  extras  for  the  meai  elim¬ 
inates  many  long  trips  to  the  kitchen 
while  serving.  A  beautiful  bowl  of  low 
flowers  on  the  table  will  do  wonders  to 
soothe  'the  painful  disposition  of  a  guest 
who  is  tired  or  who  has  had  misfortune 
on  the  journey. 

What  and  How  Shall  I  Serve?  — 
Any  good  cook  knows  the  things  she  can 
make  best.  Her  own  experience  and  in¬ 
genuity  will  make  food  the  least  of  her 
worries.  Wholesome  food,  well  cooked 
and  well  served,  speaks  for  itself.  One 
word  of  warning — do  not  serve  too  much. 
After  a  week  or  two  of  experience  you 
can  judge  fairly  well  the  quantity  to  pre¬ 
pare  each  day.  For  parties  of  one  to 
four  it  is  satisfactory  to  “dish  up”  the 
food  on  the  plates  in  the  kitchen.  This 
practice  saves  dishes.  An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  homemade  bread  and  butter  should 
be  on  the  table.  For  groups  of  more  than 
five,  or  for  families  with  children,  it  is 
often  best  to  place  the  food  on  the  table 
and  let  the  father  of  the  group  serve  or 
let  each  serve  himself.  This  type  of 
service  removes  all  feeling  of  restraint 
and  lessens  the  work  of  the  hostess. 

The  Kitchen. — Time  and  energy  are 
at  a  premium  when  a  rush  day  comes.  It 
behooves  every  woman  to  have  her  kitch¬ 
en  arranged  so  that  she  does  not  meet 
herself  coming  back  while  preparing  a 
meal.  She  should  have  her  staple  goods 
compactly  arranged  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  table  or  cabinet  used  for 
preparation.  This  table  or  cabinet  should 
be  near  the  stove.  The  clearing  space  is 
best  at  the  sink  and  by  the  cupboard 
where  dishes  are  stored.  Long,  narrow 
windows  over  the  sink  give  sufficient  light 
and  leave  more  working  space  than  win¬ 
dows  which  extend  to  the  floor  and  in 
front  of  which  one  cannot  conveniently 
set  anything.  Work  from  right  to  left — 
pile  dirty  dishes  at  the  right,  rinse  and 
dry  at  the  left.  The  cupboard  is  best 
at.  the  left.  Study  the  position  and 
heights  of  your  windows,  tables,  cup¬ 
boards,  and  sinks.  Save  your  back  the 
unnecessary  strain  of  stooping  over  your 
work.  If  you  are  located  advantageously 
in  a  good  home,  can  cook  and  entertain 
guests,  you  doubtless  can  build  up  a  de¬ 
lightful  tearoom  business — just  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  women  all  over  the  country 
are  doing.  A  cheerful  hostess  with  a 
vision,  of  her  possibilities  is  bound  to  suc¬ 
ceed  if  she  gives  the  public  something 
better  and  more  unique  than  her  com¬ 
petitors  can  give.  Your  tearoom  will  re¬ 
flect  your  own  personality,  which  may 
surprise  you.  alberta  bates. 

Michigan. 


Curing  Goat  Mutton 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  the 
preserving  of  the  meat  of  the  goat  (kid)  ? 
For  instance  can  it  be  smoked  or  cured 
in  the  way  pork  or  beef  is  cured,  or  can 
it  be  salted  down?  Which  is  the  better 
way  to  keep  it.  Give  me  recipes  if  you 
can.  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 


Methuselah  ate  what  he  found  on  his 
plate, 

And  never,  as  people  do  now, 

Did  he  note  the  amount  of  the  caloric 
count — 

He  ate  it  because  it  was  chow. 

He  wasn’t  disturbed,  as  at  dinner  he  sat, 

Destroying  a  roast  or  a  pie, 

To  think  it  was  lacking  in  granular  fat, 

Or  a  couple  of  vitamines  shy. 

He  cheerfully  chewed  every  species  of 
food, 

Untroubled  by  worries  or  fears 
Lest  his  health  might  be  hurt  by  some 
fancy  dessert — 

And  he  lived  over  nine  hundred  years! 

—Galt  Evening  Reporter. 


On  the  Road  to  Manizales,  Colombia,  Sou  th  America 
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Impressions  of  New  England 


New  England  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  spots  in  America.  Anyone  who 
has  not  visited  there  has  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  ahead  of  him,  and  no  one  can 
say  that  he  knows  America  until  he  has 
some  understanding  of  the  New  England^ 
States  and  their  wealth  of  early  American 
history.  A  visitor  from  the  Far  West 
or  the  Middle  West  will  be  most  struck 
by  the  proximity  of  cities  and  localities 
of  distinction.  Bridgeport,  Springfield, 
New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Hartford, 
Northampton,  Worcester,  Concord,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Brattleboro,  Boston,  Manchester, 
Athol,  Cambridge,  one  hardly  settles  down 
to  enjoy  the  rural  scenes  until  another 
city  well  known  for  watches,  cutlery  or 
garments,  or  shoes,  or  machinery,  or 
some  other  article  of  manufacture  pro¬ 
claims  itself  and  its  product  and  as 
promptly  gives  Avay  to  rural  scenes  once 
more.  It  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
western  country  where  distances  are 
large,  and  where  it  is  a  full  two  days’ 
travel  between  cities,  probably  little 
known  outside  their  States.  Here  in 
New  England  it  is  a  matter  of  merely 
minutes  between  places,  and  one  may 
travel  the  length  of  Massachusetts  in 
five  hours. 

For  really  attractive  country  it  is  hard 
to  improve  upon.  It  does  not  have  the 
grand  sweep  of  the  Sierras  or  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  strength  of  the  Rockies,  nor  the 
gentle  roll  of  the  rich  Plain  States.  But 
in  its  charming  well-kept  towns,  its  old 
vine-clad  buildings,  its  shady  streets,  and 
its  thrifty  neat  farms  and  rural  com¬ 
munities  it  stands  out  as  a  pleasant 
wholesome  spot.  The  sky  lines  are  soft 
and  soothing,  not  cold,  ragged  and  ma¬ 
jestic.  The  hills  are  sunshiny  play¬ 
grounds,  with  the  conveniences  of  modern 
living  at  one  elbow  and  the  joys  of  the 
wild  at  the  other.  In  the  Fall  when  the 
trees  are  coloring  there  is  no  more  beau¬ 
tiful  region.  Some  places  famed  for  high 
color  in  Autumn  lack  the  background  of 
the  rich  green  conifers,  and  other  places 
which  are  wonderfully  soft  green  to  look 
upon  do  not  have  the  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  coloring  of  deciduous  trees.  New 
England  is  blessed  with  a  riot’  of  the 
brightest  colors  mixed  with  the  cool 
greens  of  the  .spruces,  the  cedars  and  the 
pines. 

The  native  New  Englander  you  will 
proclaim  no  different  from  any  normal 
human  being  once  you  really  know  him, 
and  yet,  there  is  a  difference.  In  heart 
and  spirit  all  men  are  alike,  but  environ¬ 
ment  does  have  its  effect.  In  the  first 
place  every  home  is  full  of  tradition  and 
love  for  the  things  that  surround  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  America.  The  old  musket 
that  some  ancestor  used ;  the  hand-forged 
hinges  on  the  door ;  the  cheery  wide  fire-? 
places ;  the  place  where  a  Hawthorne 
lived,  where  a  President  .spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  days,  or  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Minute  Men  moved.  All  of  these  are 
strong  developers  of  conservatism.  No 
one  enjoys  seeing  honorable  institutions 
changed  violently  for  new  untried  forms. 

And  then  there  are  the  rocks,  rocks, 
rocks.  .Stone  fences,  .stone  house,  stony 
outcrops  everywhere.  Small  wonder  that 
only  the  hardiest,  the  most  hard-working, 
and  the  most  resourceful  prospered.  Way 
up  on  some  hillside  is  a  field  cut  out  of 
the  timber  and  cleared  of  stones,  all  by 
hand  labor.  A  mountainside  seems  un¬ 
touched  by  any  agricultural  exploitations 
until  a  hill  wagon  with  small  front 
wheels  begins  bringing  barrels  of  apples 
down  the  narrow  mountain  road  from  the 
orchards  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  rocks  and  trees.  And  on  top  of  this 
has  come  the  agricultural  competition 
from  the  fertile,  rock-free,  timberless 
stretches  of  the  far  Plain  States.  The 
houses  and  barns  are  connected,  which 
means  that  the  Winter  days  are  such  that 
shelter  is  an  all-important  thing.  Under 
conditions  of  this  kind  the  softness  in 
men  runs  out  and  the  wiry,  thrifty,  keen 
New  Englander  remains. 

Water  power  and  its  resultant  abund¬ 
ance  of  manufacturing  centers  is  the 
great  blessing  of  the  section.  Many  a 
farmer  is  an  expert  mechanic  in  a  mill, 
a  maker  of  fishing-rods,  or  a  hotel-keeper. 
Agriculture  alone  is  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  some  other  source  of  income  is 


welcomed.  For  a  man  with  a  little  capi¬ 
tal  to  tide  him  over  the  lean  years,  fruit¬ 
growing  is  perhaps  the  best  agricultural 
pursuit.  Unfortunately  the  average  land¬ 
holders  are  not  overly  prosperous  and 
must  depend  upon  the  few  cows,  the 
sheep,  a  pig  or  two,  the  chickens,  and  the 
small  grain  crops  for  a  living.  No  won¬ 
der  that  one  farmer  threw  up  his  hands 
in  horror  at  planting  apple  trees  in  a 
fine  pasture  lot.  “What,”  he  cried, 
“plant  apple  trees  in  my  best  meadow !” 
Nevertheless  New  England  offers  great 
possibilities  in  fruit-growing.  The  hills, 
clear  weather,  shallow  or  stony  soil,  are 
a  fine  combination  for  the  production  of 
high-colored,  high  quality  fruit.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  consuming  market  is  within 
an  hour’s  haul  from  most  orchards.  New 
England  can  never  grow  all  the  fruit  that 
its  population  centers  will  consume. 

The  sod  orchard  is  a  necessity  in  most 
places,  usually  fed  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  ammonium  sulphate,  or  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  Under  sod  conditions  the  trees 


to  pack  with  fruit,  and  poor  for  shipment, 
because  the  box  lias  no  bulge  on  it,  and 
fruit  goes  slack  in  transit.  But  the  last 
year  or  two  has  seen  a  thoughtful  de¬ 
velopment  in  methods  of  packing  the  box 
with  different  size  .fruit.  Today  most 
alert  packers  have  replaced  the  solid 
wooden  box  top  and  bottom  with  card¬ 
board  and  slats.  The  result  is  a  pack 
with  a  bulge,  every  apple  wrapped  in  oil 
paper,  and  the  resulting  package  set  on 
end  carries  and  stores  well.  The  East 
may  expect  to  see  a  rapid  development  in 
this  package  for  first-class  fruit,  and  the 
Far  West,  in  its  turn  many  prepare  for 
real  competition  in  the  markets  for  well- 
packed  and  well-graded  fruit  which  up  to 
now  it  has  had  largely  to  itself.  The 
future  agriculture  of  New  England  lies 
along  the  line  of  money  crops,  and  the 
fancy  desert  apple  looms  as  the  biggest 
possibility.  observer. 


“Co-operation  with 
Children” 

Noting  an  article  on  page  1046,  headed 
“Co-operation  With  Children,”  would  like 
to  give  my  own  experiences  along  these 


A  Typical  Northern  New  England  Scene  — Granite  lioclcs,  Cows  and  Apple  Trees 


A  Common-sense  Arrangement  Where  Snows  Are  Deep  and  Winters  Long 


that  are  not  fed  quickly  become  alternate 
bearers  although  the  more  highly  colored 
fruit  which  they  produce  tops  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Vermont  McIntosh  are  a  cherry  red. 
Baldwins  are  a  solid,  rich  red  color. 
Where  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  used  the 
color  is  correspondingly  decreased,  as  the 
heavier  foliage  shades  the  fruit,  but  even 
then  the  fruit  is  more  highly  colored  than, 
for  example,  the  Hudson  Valley  fruit.  The 
difference  is  due  primarily  to  higher  al¬ 
titude,  clearer  weather,  and  different  gen¬ 
eral  climatic  conditions. 

The  fruit  from  Maine  and  Northern 
New  England  is  not  well  packed,  poorly 
graded,  and  marred  by  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  blemishes.  The  homemade  barrel 
finds  its  way  to  market  from  this  section 
filled  with  the  fruit  from  the  few  un¬ 
sprayed  apple  trees  in  the  pasture  lot. 
But  more  and  more  these  conditions  will 
change  to  resemble  the  well-cared-for  or¬ 
chards  of  Southern  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In 
the  latter  section  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  are  springing  up  and  fruit  is  being 
well  graded,  well  packed,  and  carefully 
handled. 

An  interesting  trend  is  the  development 
of  the  “Boston  box”  as  a  package  for 
fruit.  This  is  a  square  flat  box,  holding 
a  bushel.  It  is  the  recognized  carrier  on 
the  Boston  market  for  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce — corn,  pears,  apples,  tomatoes, 
onions,  anything.  It  is  an  awkward  box 


lines.  I  know  several  farmers  in  this 
locality  would  welcome  such  children  as 
are  mentioned  in  that  article,  and  not 
people  of  the  type  that  want  children  for 
what  work  they  can  do,  or  for  profit  from 
high  board.  All  they  ask  is  that  parents  pay 
the  small  sum  agreed  upon,  which  we 
have  found  by  experience  they  often  do 
not  do.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  furnish  -the  clothing,  even 
though  the  board  is  paid. 

There  are  clean-living,  honest  farm 
I>eople  here  without  children,  and  on 
farms  where  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc., 
are  produced  in  abundance,  people  who 
would  give  children  the  love  and  home 
influence  they  need,  and  at  the  modest 
sum  of  $5  per  week.  Some  of  these 
homes,  my  own  included,  already  licensed 
by  State  Department  of  Health  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  kiddies,  if  we  can  find 
such  parents  as  mentioned  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  who  really  care  enough  for  their 
children  to  pay  the  small  amount  of 
board. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  interested  in  child 
welfare,  and  will  co-operate  by  putting 
us  in  touch  with  cases  as  mentioned,  you 
will  find  plenty  of  co-operation  at  this 
end,  from  real  farm  women. 

MRS.  W.  A.  BEECH  AM. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  reach  parents  who  have 
these  children.  They  are,  of  course,  not 
organized.  Perhaps  an  advertisement 
would  reach  them.  Both  sides  must  de¬ 
mand  the  best  of  guaranty.  This  little 
note  tells  what  happens  in  some  cases : 

I  would  just  like  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  regarding  your  little  item  “Co-opera¬ 
tion  With  Children.”  I  have  been  board¬ 


ing  children  of  the  sort  mentioned  in 
your  article  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  children  from  two  weeks  and  older. 
This  plan  would  not  be  so  bad  if  not 
every  little  while  some  of  these  people 
would  skip  and  leave  the  child  or  come 
for  the  child  and  owe  you  four  or  five 
weeks’  board.  I  love  children  and  can 
care  for  them,  but  am  almost  ready  to 
give  up  my  pet  hobby ;  it  has  cost  me 
about  $200  to  $250  to  date. 

Dong  Island.  MRS.  M.  o.  sipp. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
cases  where  people  have  taken  these  lit¬ 
tle  ones  and  worked  them  too  hard  and 
not  given  them  fair  treatment.  So  there 
are  two  sides  to  it — which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  shall  try  to  obtain  a  list  of 
reliable  people  who  can  take  such  chil¬ 
dren  and  then  endeavor  to  find  parents 
who  can  supply  the  little  boarders. 


Opportunities  in  Home 
Work 

Could  you  suggest  home  work  for  an 
aged  couple  who  have  a  house,  but  no  one 
to  help  keep  it  up  for  them  but  their  own 
old  hands,  which  are,  thank  God,  still 
healthy  and  willing.  I  have  written  many 
short  stories,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  able 
to  place  them  although  they  all  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  good  critics,  as  very  good. 

New  Jersey.  m.  d. 

This  is  an  oft-repeated  question,  and 
one  which  appeals  strongly  to  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  for  it  sometimes  suggests  an  un¬ 
derlying  tragedy.  Unhappily  there  are 
human  vultures  who  fatten  on  those  so 
situated,  offering  the  delusive  bait  of 
“easy  work  at  home,”  with  a  preliminary 
money  deposit  for  “materials,”  or  as  a 
“guarantee,”  and  for  this  reason  any  of¬ 
fer  of  home  employment  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

Freedance  literary  work  is  uncertain 
and  precarious?  and  it  is  hard  for  any 
writer  of  short  stories  to  get  a  hearing 
without  prolonged  effort,  unless  there  is 
something  particularly  novel  or  striking 
in  the  idea  presented.  The  field  is  very 
crowded,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  new¬ 
comer  to  find  a  foothold. 

There  are  three  things  that  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  in  every  community — 
they  are  food,  shelter  and  comfort.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  fill  any  needs  in  these 
lines?  We  would  suggest  that  you  study 
your  surroundings  and  abilities,  your 
neighbors  and  your  possibilities.  Per¬ 
haps  "your  own  wishes  would  be  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  we  make,  as  you  may 
not  £are  for  personal  service  or  manual 
work,  and  yet  this  may  be  made  remun¬ 
erative. 

First,  you  say  that  you  have  a  home. 
Would  it  be  convenient  to  take  in  one  or 
more  persons  as  roomers,  supplying  break¬ 
fast.  but  no  other  meals?  This  is  not  as 
hard  as  taking  boarders.  You  are  in  the 
commuting  district  where  there  are  both 
men  and  women  who  go  to  New  York 
daily.  In  your  county  town  near  by  an 
amazing  number  of  the  more  refined  pri¬ 
vate  families  rent  a  room  or  two  to  “pay¬ 
ing  guests.”  This  provides  a  small  steady 
income  that  helps  in  upkeep,  or  provides 
small  luxuries. 

Next  comes  care  of  small  children  or 
chaperonage  of  young  girls,  in  their 
mothers’  absence,  or  going  into  the  home 
by  the  hour  as  “mother’s  helper.”  Wo¬ 
men  go  out  so  much  now  that  they  must 
find  a  place  to  “park”  small  children. 
Usually  the  caretaker  goes  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  homes  to  watch  over  them  but 
where  several  women  are  going  out  to¬ 
gether  ‘they  are  often  glad  to  leave  the 
children  all  at  a  house  where  they  will 
be  watched  over.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
possible  to  a  woman  who  likes  and  un¬ 
derstands  children. 

Mending  and  plain  sewing  is  usually  in 
demand  ;  in  cases  where  this  is  done  the 
worker  goes  to  the  house  on  a  certain 
day,  mends  all  the  stockings  and  other 
garments  from  the  week’s  wash,  and  does 
any  small  sewing  that  may  be  desired. 

Cake  making,  baking  and  delicate  home 
cooking  is  usually  in  demand  in  the 
suburban  town,  but  the  margin  of  profit 
is  small  where  all  (he  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  most  highly-paid  home  workers  are 
those  who  have  some  specialty,  or  origi¬ 
nate  some  idea  that  is  new  and  attractive, 
that  may  be  sold  through  a  woman’s  ex¬ 
change  or  gift  shop.  Novel  and  amusing 
toys,  baskets,  and  rugs  have  all  made 
a  living  for  home  workers.  Women  and 
their  children  have  been  supported  by 
cornhusk  dolls  or  oilcloth  animals  ;  it  is 
all  in  getting  an  original  idea,  and  work¬ 
ing  it  out  better  than  anyone  else.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  familiar  with  something 
from  foreign  lands,  some  bit  of  peasant 
art  or  utility,  that  will  give  an  idea  to 
work  from.  We  think  if  you  will  study 
the  fields  we  have  outlined,  something 
will  suggest  itself.  Your  problem  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  farm  woman  who 
does  not  have  a  commuter  class  in  her 
vicinity,  but  who  has  farm  products  to 
make  up  into  finished  foods. 


We  read  in  an  exchange  that  “if  worms 
attack  chairs  they  should  be  rubbed  with 
paraffin.”  but  for  our  part  we’d  want 
somebody  else  to  hold  the  worms. — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 
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SOLVAY 

BRINGS 
GREATER,  CROPS, 


Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable  ^  f 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone. 
Guaranteed  high  test,  non-caustic  and  furnace- 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


-rC 


ruk'-r? 


fences 


for  the  price  of  o 


at 


Putting  a  LEADCLAD  fence  on  your  place 
gives  you  practically  three  fences  for  a  single 
price.  It’s  the  coating  of  a  fence,  not  the  amount 
of  steel  in  it,  that  keeps  it  from  rusting.  LEAD- 
CLAD  has  a  coating  of  pure  LEAD,  weatherproof 
and  rustless,  seven  times  as  heavy  as  the  generally  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  galvanized  fence.  That’s  what  makes 
a  LEADCLAD  last — it’s  built  to  outwear  three  ordinary 
galvanized  fences — to  give  you  “3  fences  for  the  price  of 
one.”  Write  today  for  test  reports  and  full  particulars. 

Leadclad  Wire  Company,  Moundsvillc,  W.  Va. 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  The  Children 


No,  A- Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades  Coin 
Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  90c 


No,  B — Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades  embossed 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  60c 


No,  C— Three  Assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  In  Gold— Holly  Box  30c 
Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps. 


UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Grow  WITLOOF  orFrench  Endive  m 

in  basements,  barns,  root-houses,  etc.  The  highest 
priced  salad  for  fancy  trade,  All  high  class  hotels 
and  restaurants  want  it.  The  most  delicious  salad 
for  your  table.  Sixty  thousand  baskets  imported 
from  Belgium  last  Winter.  Very  easy  to  grow.  Send 
one  dollar  for  “Witloof  Culture,”  the  first  book  out 
on  this  subject  in  America.  Written  by  commer¬ 
cial  grower  of  long  experience  in  Belgium  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Profusely  111.  VAN  AKER  WITLOOF  FARM.  Whitslish,  Montana 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


fVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
gaaran.ee  editorial  page. 


KELLYS’ 

CeAiiSiads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Five  Years  Will 
Tell  the  Story 

First  cost  of  the 
trees  is  the  smallest 
part  of  an  orchard’s  , 
expense.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take 
chances  on  inferior 
stock  when  Kelly 
Bros,  for  45  years  have  been  furnishing 
quality  true  to  name  trees. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Perfect  delivery  is  guaranteed,  made  to 
yon  at  just  the  right  time  for  planting, 
provided  you  order  early.  Our  catalog 
is  ready  for  you.  Send  for  it  today 
and  start  to  make  yonr  plans  now, 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees — all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS*  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


DUi.ltAfk  Winter  Forcing.  Easily  Grown.  Any 

QnUDarD  ROOTS  Color.  Profitable.  $2  Dozen  ;  $10 

Hundred.  SCARFF*S  Fruit  Farm  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashlabula,  Ohio 


November  Harvest 


The  first  “V”  of  wild  geese  has  gone 
South.  We  can’t  blame  them  for  winging 
over  swiftly  without  stopping,  for  this 
gray  drizzling  weather  would  discourage 
even  a  goose.  Apparently  the  sun  has 
set  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  October 
would  have  passed  as  a  typical  November, 
and  although  November  is  most  all  ahead, 
one  begins  to  expect  a  snowy  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Indeed  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  which  an¬ 
nounces  the  arrival  of  16  inches  of  snow, 
which  seems  like  carrying  the  joke  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  far,  here  in  the  first  days  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  weather  man  has  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  long  hard  Winter  for  us  all, 
but  at  least  we  here  in  Central  New 
York  are  still  blessed  with  bare  ground. 

The  plans  of  those  who  produce  food 
from  the  soil  must  be  eternally  subject 
to  the  whims  of  the  weather.  November 
is  not  the  month  which  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  select  for  the  harvesting  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  silo  filler 
is  now  'heard  abroad  in  the  land  of  the 
cow  where  men  have  waited  too  patiently 
for  the  dry  warm  weather  that  never 
came.  And  in  potato  sections  the  dig¬ 
ger’s  machine  frozen  ground  where  the 
potatoes  in  the  top  layer  resemble  pea¬ 
nuts  lying  in  crisp.  Owners  feel  lucky 
to  have  even  frost  touched  stock,  for 
there  are  fields  where  the  potatoes  seem 
to  have  all  been  left  as  dug.  Turn  one 
over,  and  you  will  see  why.  It’s  rot. 

Perkins,  the  man  from  'Florida,  has 
beaten  the  geese  hack  South.  A  letter  has 
come  from  him  today.  The  children, 
Elsie.  Jane,  and  little  Mark  stare  at  the 
pencilled  handwriting  that  seems  to  give 
forth  the  voice  of  the  kindly  black  man 
who  has  meant  so  much  to  them.  Perk 
writes : 

“I  have  arrived  in  Florida.  Find 
everything  on  the  boom.  Nothing  but 
land.  Every  piece  of  land  between  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  San  Mateo  is  laid  out  in 
lots  for  sale.  Some  of  the  finest  groves 
here  being  cut  up  in  lots.  Why  these 
people  are  going  wild  over  land !  The 
oranges  are  all  green.  The  weather  keeps 
so  warm  they  don’t  color  up,  and  they 
have  passed  a  law  now  in  Florida,  you 
can’t  ship  any  oranges  until  November 
26  outside  the  State.  Tommy  Reddick 
has  a  dandy  crop  of  oranges  this  year. 
There  is  quite  a  good  crop  this  year,  but 
nothing  like  they  had  last  year.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  am  allowed  to  ship  I  will  send 
you  all  some  oranges.  I  went  right  to 
work  eight  hours  after  I  got  here.” 

That  line  about  sending  oranges  seems 
to  send  little  chills  of  happiness  down 
little  Jane’s  body.  She  runs  flying  about 
the  room  as  if  she  had  perhaps  caught  a 
faraway  glimpse  of  her  friend,  the  black 
man.  Projecting  one’s  image  on  the  print¬ 
ed  page  is  an  art,  and  one  that  our  col¬ 
ored  people  seem  to  have  naturally  de¬ 
veloped. 

I  have  just  looked  out  again,  and  it  is 
still  drizzling.  This  reminds  me  of 
workers  in  potato  fields  still  undug,  and 
of  the  frankness  with  which  the  radio 
announcer  of  market  reports  at  KDKA, 
East  Pittsburgh,  disclaimed  the  advance 
of  the  local  potato  market.  “There  is  a 
temporary  shortage  of  potatoes  today  in 
Pittsburgh,”  said  he,  “but  it  won’t  last 
long.  There  are  all  kinds  of  potatoes  in 
the  country,  though  most  of  them  aren’t 
dug  yet.  The  harder  we  go  after  them 
new,  the  more  they  will  cost  us.”  This 
was  all  we  received  from  him  of  local 
prices  that  evening,  but  we  found  a  sub¬ 
tle  humor  in  his  remarks. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  slip  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  position  of  buyer  in  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market.  These  are  the  grocers.  For 
years  they  have  given  their  own  prices 
for  potatoes,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
grower  setting  his  price  and  getting  it 
fills  them  with  resentment.  Witness  the 
comedy  of  the  farmer  treated  as  the 
meanest  sort  of  capitalist,  the  profiteer, 
as  at  last  he  strikes  a  year  that  pulls 
him  out  of  the  hole  and  sets  him  on  his 
feet. 

“No  potato,”  says  the  grocer,  “is  worth 
$3  a  bushel.  People  will  stop  eating 
them  at  that  price !”  The  fact  that  a 
great  many  people  will  have  to  stop  eat¬ 
ing  them  whether  they  want  to  or  not 
is  ignored  by  the  grocer,  as  is  the  fact 
that  he  sells  more  potatoes  in  scarce 
years.  Just  now  the  illusion  of  supply 
is  kept  up  by  the  marketing  of  frost¬ 
bitten  stock  that  will  not  keep,  and  un¬ 
sprayed  stock  which  is  passing  into  decay. 
This  supply  will  eliminate  itself  without 
being  consumed,  given  time.  A  day  of 
reckoning  will  come  with  the  first  zero 
weather.  In  our  school  district,  I  can 
count  a  decrease  of  5,000  bushel's  and 
this  in  a  soil  adapted  to  potatoes.  Some 
of  onr  neighbors  have  had  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  at  $2  a  bushel,  because  last  Spring 
they  thought  it  cheaper  to  buy  them  than 
raise  them.  I  wish  we  might  keep  pota¬ 
to  acreage  at  the  present  low  ebb.  The 
chain  of  weak  markets  that  goes  between 
real  potato  years  belongs  there,  however. 
In  one  year  of  high  prices  it  is  noticeable 
that  a  great  many  substitutes  for  the  po¬ 
tato  can  he  discovered  and  manufactured. 
Potatoes  ought  to  he  eaten,  and  milk 
should  he  drank,  hut  it’s  a  bit  like  the  lit¬ 
tle  school  choir  at  our  last  Hallowe  en 
entertainment,  the  voice  that  makes  the 
most  noise  carries  the  tune.  We  can  t 


afford  to  get  the  wrong  singer  in  our  song 
of  food  products. 

Daddy  has  just  finished  bringing  in  the 
row  of  celery  that  Perk  tended  so  care¬ 
fully  all  Summer.  This  is  cut  out  of  the 
ground  about  six  inches  below  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  stalk.  Here  in  the  cellar  it 
is  packed  away,  still  upright,  in  its  own 
dirt,  and  here  it  keeps  with  a  few  water¬ 
ings  until  well  into  February.  Perk  is 
very  fond  of  raising  'celery,  though  he 
would  as  soon  take  poison  as  eat  it  him¬ 
self,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  making  this  a  prize  example  of 
what  can  be  done.  This  is  one  of  the 
luxuries  that  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farm  family,  for  even  if  the  bleaching 
process  is  not  carried  to  a  finish,  a  few 
weeks  in  the  cellar  gives  the  last  touch. 

The  _  furnace  grates  begin  to  rattle, 
which  is  a  good  sign  that  Daddy  is  shak¬ 
ing  out  the  ashes  for  night.  That  clear 
ring. of  steel  on  stone  is  the  sound  of  coke 
leaving  the  smooth  blade  of  the  shovel 
for  the  red  mouth  of  the  furnace.  Lucky 
anyone  is  to  have  coke  this  year,  not 
everyone  being  able  to  fly  south  with 
the  wild  geese. 

The  drizzle  has  settled  down  into  that 
dash-against-the-pane  pelt  of  honest  rain. 
The  roads  tomorrow  will  be  refilled  with 
it,  the  potatoes  will  be  swimming  in  the 
fields  again,  and  the  voice  of  ’the  silo 
filler  will  he  hushed  once  more.  Harvest 
shall  wait  again  upon  weather,  shall  per¬ 
haps  end  in  the  inevitable  snow  that  has 
been  promised.  In  our  discouragement 
let  us  not  forget  the  November  harvest 
that  ended  in  Thanksgiving. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Firing*  Greenhouse  Boiler 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Perkins  tell 
of  the  care  and  firing  of  a  boiler  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  steam  in  greenhouse.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  taken  a  job  as  watchman  over 
three  greenhouses,  100  x  25.  We  use  hard 

°°®i:  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  more  by 
experience  than  hearsay.  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  care  of  a  hot  water  heater 
in  the  home  would  have  a  pretty  good 
understanding  of  how  to  run  a  green¬ 
house  ^boiler. 

In  moderate  weather  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shake  all  the  ashes  off  the  grate  in  the 
morning,  as  the  furnace  will  make  it  too 
warm  through  the  day  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  glass  unless  watched  closely. 
The  ashes  should  all  be  cleaned  -out  of 
the  fire-pot  before  night,  so  you  will  have 
a  good  body  of  coal  to  carry  you-  till 
morning.  Be  sure  to  keep  all  ashes  from 
under  grate  cleaned  out,  for  if  the  ashes 
are  left  there  so  they  touch  the  bottom 
of  grate  it  will  burn  the  bars  of  the  grate 
olf.  Keep  enough  water  in  boiler  so  glass 
registers  about  two-thirds  full. 

TO.  PERKINS. 


Maude  :  “Her  marriage  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  her  friends.”  Frances  : 
“How  so?”  Maude:  “All  of  them  pre¬ 
dicted  it  would  turn  out  unhappily,  but  it 
didn’t.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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FRUIT-FOG 


SPR. 


Hayes  Sprayers 
for  all  purposes 

From  hand  atomizers  to  the  high 
pressure  triplex  power  sprayers— 
every  “Hayes"  is  guaranteed  .o 
do  the  work  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  All  working  parts  care¬ 
fully  built  and  guaranteed.  Hayes 
Sprayers  cost  less,  considering 
their  long  useful  1  ife  of  econom¬ 
ical  service.  Easy  to  operate. 
Spray  for  profits — don’t  let  mil¬ 
lions  of  insects  infest  trees,  vege¬ 
tables  or  animals.  Pests  cannot 
escape  the  spray  produced  by  any 
one  of  Hayes  Sprayers.  It  you 
have  fruit  trees  or  a  vineyard, 
ask  us  about  the  famous  “Fruit- 
Fog”  Power  Sprayer. 

pppC  We  will  send  the 
r  ■*  Km  Ei  Hayes  Sprayer  cat¬ 
alog  free— it  describes 
and  pictures  the  5  0 
types  of  Hayes  Spray- 
1  ers  —  write  for  your 
copy  today. 

Hayes  Pump  & 
Planter  Co. 

Dept.  14  814  6th  St 

Galva,  Illinois 


r 

Work 
Outdoors 
in  Comfort 
on  the 
Coldest 
Days , 

Wear 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of L 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 

The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

Carefully  made  of  our  own  strong,  warm 
knit  cloth  with  knit-in  wool  fleece  lining. 
It  wears  like  iron,  is  cut  to  fit  snugly, 
yet  will  not  bind,  and  the  seams  are  rein¬ 
forced.  Proper  washing  will  not  hurt 
warmth  or  shape. 

Made  in  three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar ,  and  vest.  Ash  your  dealer 
to  show  them  to  you. 

.BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


Hand  Pow er 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  <£  4t  n  ffcj 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  I  8 1  *** 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JLvOoWII 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  Payment, ) 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  orices  and  catalog — get  my 
lszo  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

complete 
ready  to 
'  use 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Heresies  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL 
•  Centerville,  Iowa 


WE  NEED  RAW  FURS 

IVe  pay  top  market  Prices 

Our  honest  and  square  dealing  through 
our  Thirty  years  existence  is  known 
all  over  the  country. 

Write  for  our  Price  List  right  now— It  is  free, 
and  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 

1 14  West  29th  St  New  York 


TRAPPERS! 

We  want  your  shipments,  large  or  small. 

We  promise  prompt  returns,  full  market  value — 

and  REMEMBER- 

when  you  ship  to  us,  a  skin  does  not  have  to  be 
the  size  of  an  elephant  to  grade  number  one  large. 
We  have  been  making  and  keeping  above  promises 
since  1899.  Use  one  of  our  little  red  tags  on  your 
next  shipment.  It  will  simply  mean  another 
steady  shipper  for 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  St.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Grafting  Pears  on  Apples; 
Black  Raspberry 
Varieties 

1.  Wiould  it  be  practical  to  graft  pears 
on  apple  trees?  If  so  which  is  the  best 
variety?  2.  Which  is  the  best  commercial 
variety  of  black  raspberry?  How  far 
apart  should  plants  be  set?  c.  E.  n. 

Branchport,  N.  Y. 

1.  Pears  have  been  grafted  on  apple 
trees,  but  only  for  the  interest  attached 
to  'the  performance — not  in  a  commercial 
way.  Apples  do  better  on  apple  roots, 
and  pears  do  better  on  pear  roots.  Some 
pear  varieties  will  undoubtedly  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  but  the  facts  are  of  so 
little  importance  that  they  have  not  been 
recorded  in  literature. 

2.  'Cumberland  and  Plum  (Farmer  are 

two  of  the  best  blackcap  varieties,  the 
former  being  a  large,  firm,  mid-season 
berry,  and  the  latter  being  an  early, 
quick-ripening  kind.  Both  are  hardy. 
Black  raspberries  are  set  3  to  4  ft.  apart 
in  rows  8  ft.  apart.  if.  b.  t. 


Improving  the  Physical  Con¬ 
dition  of  Clay  Soil 

'I  have  a  cottage  lot  with  a  clay  bank 
in  front  of  it  that  was  denuded  of  vege¬ 
tation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trees, 
when  the  cottage  was  .built.  I  cannot 
make  anything  grow  well  on  it.  I  tried 
ferns ;  they  cling  to  life  tenaciously,  but 
make  very  little  headway,  the  fronds 
dying  in  midsummer.  A  few  wild  rose 
bushes  are  trying  to  grow.  Bo  you  think 
barberry  plants  would  grow  on  it?  When 
it  is  wet  it  is  extremely  wet,  and  when  it, 
is  dry  it  bakes  and  cracks  open.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  method  of  treatment  to 
use  to  improve  this  soil,  and  what  plants 
you  would  recommend  using  on  it?  There 
is  nice  fine  gravel  on  the  beach.  Would 
some  of  this  spaded  into  the  clay  help? 

Dundee,  N.  Y.  “feminine  geeen horn.” 

If  the  clay  is  from  the  excavation  of 
the  house  you  have  little  hope  of  getting 
anything  to  grow  on  it  without  some 
work.  Gravel  will  not  help,  and  although 
barberries  will  catch  most  anywhere  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  do  well  on  such  soil 
as  yon  describe.  A  liberal  limestone  ap¬ 
plication  or  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
would  put  the  soil  in  better  physical  con¬ 
dition,  and  give  the  plants  a  chance  to 
start.  H.  b.  T. 


Fall  Plowing  Black 
Raspberries 

Should  the  soil  between  rows  of  black 
raspberries  be  plowed  in  the  Spring  or 
the  Fall?  Which  way  should  the  furrow 
be  thrown  in  the  Fall?  How  can  you 
turn  under  the  soil  close  to  the  plant 
without  getting  the  team  on  the  bushes? 

Hannibal,  N.  Y.  E.  D. 

This  is  a  practice  that  we  desire  en¬ 
lightenment  upon,  and  we  hope  some  of 
our  readers  will  rise  and  tell  us  of  their 
experiences.  Most  local  customs  are 
founded  upon  lessons  learned  from  years 
of  experience,  and  are  pretty  sound.  The 
custom  in  Western  New  York  is  to  plow 
towards  the  bushes  and  trees  in  the  Fall 
and  pull  away  in  the  Spring,  using  a  one- 
horse  plow  for  close  work.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  rather  dodged  the  question  of  Fall 
plowing  and  throwing  toward  everything 
every  Fall,  because  we  have  felt  that  the 
old-timers  knew  more  about  it  than  we 
did.  But  what  is  the  benefit?  Doesn’t 
Fall  plowing  expose  roots  to  winter-kill¬ 
ing?  Are  the  plants  protected?  What  is 
the  answer  ?  H.  B.  T. 


When  to  Cut  Strings  on 
Nursery  Stock 

I  budded  some  apple  trees  a  year  ago, 
and  they  lived  and  grew.  Last  year  they 
all  died.  I  did  not  take  off  the  hands. 
When  should  the  hands  be  taken  off,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  dying? 

Adams,  Mass.  m.  t. 

The  bands  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the 
buds  have  caught.  This  will  vary  be¬ 
tween  10  days  and  a  month  after  budding, 
although  normally  three  weeks  is  the 
proper  interval.  If  they  are  left  too  long 
the  rapidly  growing  stock  may  be  cut  by 
the  strings  or  the  buds  may  be  pushed 
out.  Watch  the  buds  and  occasionally 
try  wiggling  one  with  the  tip  of  your 
budding  knife.  When  they  seem  to  have 
caught  it  is  time  to  cut  the  strings. 

H.  B.  T. 


Sawl  5  to  40  Cords  a  Day 


M.  T.  Mount,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  saws  40  cords  a  das 


This  Easy  Way  "™"lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBumey  felled  fifty  18-inch 

William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  — showed  a  profit  of 
<4Over  $300.  F.  W. Allboxes  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE tOG  £ 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

^arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
--merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  I 
Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline , 

Gas ■  Oil  or  Distillate 

day  at  cost  of  2#  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  —  an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL-^^^ 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  In  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.'* 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTC  ryAllir  lAIADIfC  6899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ilil  I  k  kllll  I  El  EL  YlUKIVd  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


y 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
with  the 


down  level 


ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto — the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climateor  temperature — 
40  below  zero  orlOOin  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  ail  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGEKSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  ul.  about  I'aint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Est.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersell,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  indis¬ 
pensable,  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control. etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
Jt  with  delight.  Write  for  catalog. 

503  PARK  ST..  GILSON  MFG.  CO, 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  MS. 


ROOFING 

\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Hoofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
r  '  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.35.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  ail  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 10 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our, 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

505  Marion  Bldg,, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  United  Factories  Co., 


“  "  QUALITY  THE  BEST  “  " 

WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 


Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsvllle,  West  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  £  Jk  UT 
PORTABLE  WOOD  CD  A  TT 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  Btyles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  °aver 
\  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOQ 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Ford  ho  n  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL  vs 


— - 1  SAWS  | 

EASILY  IfiEEa 
CARRIED  S 


'BACKACHES  V/E1CHT ONLY 


The  farmers  beat  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  fc 
catalog;  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  2633  S.  State  SL.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


PRICE 

h.  $393.00 


Make  Money 
This  Winter 

Put  idle  hands  and  your 
idle  tractor  to  work 

A  Lane  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  turns  your  wood 
lots  and  those  of  your 
neighbors’  Into  cash, 
at  a  handsome  profit 
to  you.  Let  us  show 
you  what  others  have 
done  and  how  you,  too, 
can  make  money  this 
winter. 

LANE  MANUFACTURING 
^  COMPANY 
\  Monlpelier,  Vermont 


AW  FURSn 

WWE  WANT  YOUR  FURS~3M 
IVe  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  t911 


1528 


November  28,  1925 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  report  on  barreled  apples  for  No¬ 
vember  1  "was  much  better  than  antici¬ 
pated,  especially  in  New  York  State  and 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  total 
commercial  crop  is  estimated  as  some¬ 
what  above  the  average.  The  arrival  of 
barreled  apples  in  the  New  York  market 
has  been  quite  liberal  and  the  tendency 
during  the  week  has  been  steadily  toward 
lower  prices  on  the  ordinary  run  of  stuff. 
V ery  little  strictly  large  stock  was  avail¬ 
able  and  prices  on  such  were  fairly  well 
maintained.  Such  varieties  as  Baldwins, 
'Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Twenty-ounce 
and  Northern  Spy  seldom  sold  much 
above  $5  a  barrel,  and  the  poorer  stock 
sold  as  low  as  $3  to  $3.50.  Basket  stock 
has  been  selling  slowly.  Receipts  of  New 
York  State  grapes  fell  off  sharply  the 
first  of  November  and  Concords  have  been 
selling  fairly  well  .  The  onion  market 
was  irregular  with  fancy  yellow’s  selling 
around  $3  a  sack,  but  many  of  them  were 
very  ordinary  and  sold  at  much  lower 
prices.  Imports  of  Spanish  onions  have 
been  heavy,  over  90,000  packages  being 
received  in  one  week.  Intentions  to  plant 
in  Texas  and  California  have  recently 
been  issued,  indicating  a  small  increase 
in  the  onion  acreage  in  those  States,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  The  potato  market 
has  not  recovered  from  its  depression 
which  commenced  a  short  while  ago.  Most 
markets  including  New  York  are  heavily 
supplied,  the  demand  is  very  limited  and 
market  dull  with  many  dealers  placing 
them  in  storage  rather  than  accept  prices 
at  present  obtainable.  It  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  some  time  before  the  markets  are 
again  cleared  and  shipments  become  regu¬ 
lar  and  uninterrupted.  The  sweet  potato 
market  feels  'the  effect  of  the  “cleaning 
out”  of  those  sweet  potatoes  not  wanted 
for  storage  purposes  which  is  generally 
done  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Cabbage 
slumped  on  a  weak  market  due  to  heavier 
offerings,  but  celery  has  had  a  good  out¬ 
let.  Cauliflower  from  Bong  Island,  al¬ 
though  quite  liberally  offered,  held  steady. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  New  Jersey 
squash  and  the  pepper  season  is  gradually 
winding  up  in  that  State.  Nearby  lettuce 
has  been  mostly  very  ordinary  and  the 
trade  is  looking  toward  California  and 
the  'Southern  States  for  its  tomatoes, 
peas,  cucumbers,  eggplants  and  other 
tender  vegetables. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  situation  has  undergone  some 
changes  since  our  last  report.  The  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  egg  prices  has  apparently 
been  definitely  checked  and  a  sharp  drop 
has  been  made.  On  the  sixth  of  the 
month,  the  finest  New  Jersey  eggs 
reached  88c,  holding  that  price  until  the 
eleventh,  after  which  prices  dropped  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  to  around  80c  on  nearby 
closely  selected  white  eggs.  Increased 
supplies  from  nearby,  especially  of  me¬ 
dium  and  pullet  eggs,  resulted  in  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  buyers  were  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation.  Tnere  were 
also  liberal  supplies  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  auction  prices  were  -lower  and 
this  also  had  an  effect  on  nearby  eggs.  On 
the  other  hand  receipts  of  fresh  western 
eggs  continued  light  and  prices  showed  a 
little  improvement  on  fancy  stock.  Re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  have  been  in  fair  demand 
with  stock  being  reduced  steadily,  the 
metropolitan  district  reporting  828.544 
cases  on  hand  the  middle  of  the  month, 
compared  with  678,844  cases  a  year  ago. 
Total  holdings  for  the  entire  United 
States  the  first  of  the  month  were  re¬ 
ported  as  6,320,000  cases,  compared  with 
5,267,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  freight  market  on  live  poultry  has 
been  fairly  good  on  fowl,  but  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  in  regards  to  chickens.  The 
average  receipts  of  fowl  continue  poor 
and  anything  fancy  has  sold  promptly 
with  the  market  strengthening  on  desir¬ 
able  stock.  Large  sized  chickens  were  lit¬ 
tle  wanted,  a  condition  which  generally 
holds  true  during  the  Winter  months,  es¬ 
pecially  if  young  chickens  are  available. 
The  demand  for  live  turkeys  has  been 
very  limited  to  date,  but  will  undoubtedly 
increase  as  the  holiday  approaches.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were  un¬ 
usually  heavy,  causing  a  drop  in  prices 
of  3  to  4c  on  ordinary  qualities,  and  the 
putting  of  considerable  quantities  into 
storage.  Barreled  packed  fowl  and  chick¬ 
ens  were  more  difficult  to  sell  than  box- 
packed.  A  few  capons  were  received, 
but  sold  at  irregular  prices.  Fresh  killed 
turkeys  are  arriving  and  the  demand  was 
fairly  active.  Ducks  held  firm.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  turkeys  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  for  November  1  were 
reported  as  3,548,000  lbs.,  compared  with 
3.983,000  lbs.  a  year  ago.  Very  few 
fancy  storage  turkeys  were  reported  as 
available  in  New  York.  The  amount  of 
broilers  was  placed  at  13,632,000  lbs. 
compared  with  17,935,000  a  year  ago,  and 
11,570,000  lbs.,  the  five-year  average. 
Holdings  of  fowl  were  reported  at  6,- 
969,000  lbs. a  year  ago,  compared  with  5,- 
279,000  lbs.  on  November  1,  1925. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  gradually  weaken¬ 
ed  under  increased  receipts.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  was  in  active  demand  due  to  its 
scarcity,  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  being  of 
mixed  assortments  of  all  grades.  Straw 
moved  rather  .slowly.  B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  has  been  too  wet  to  dig 
potatoes  on  low  lands,  but  the  prices  are 
dull.  Butter  and  eggs  still  go  up  a  little, 
all  due  to  bad  weather. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  50  to  56c ;  storage,  50 
to  51c ;  common,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
daisies,  longhorns  and  flats,  new,  27  to 
28c;  Limburger,  30  to  32c;  block  Swiss, 
30  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys,  48  to  50c ;  fowls,  16  to  28c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  28c;  broilers,  33  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  38  to  40c ;  fowls,  15  to  25c ; 
roasters,  ,20  to  26c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
18c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  18  to -21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady ; 
Baldwins,  Greening,  Hubbardson.  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King,  Wealthy, 
Spy,  $1,25  to  $1.50 ;  McIntosh,  Fameuse, 
$1.70  to  $2 ;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Potatoes,  dull  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  seconds,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  Beurre  de  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Anjou,  Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Cranberries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$7  to  $7.75.  Cantaloupes,  California, 
Oasabas,  box,  75c  to  $1.  Grapes,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Malagas,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
numerous  other  sorts,  75c  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  mar¬ 
row,  white  and  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $10.50 
to  $12 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50  Onions,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  State,  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
■Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  steady  ;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$4.50  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  California,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  celery,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $2  to  $4 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz., 
75  to  90c ;  lettuce,  box,  75  to  85c ;  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  40_  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  tomatoes, 
repacked,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  75  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  22 
to  24c ;  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.— Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlots,  ton,  $31 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.75 ; 
oilmeal,  $46.50 ;  hominy,  $35 ;  gluten, 
$41.80 ;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Reports  from  Brisbane,  Australia,  sale 
show  good  demand  both  for  European 
and  American  trade.  Recent  quotations 
at  Boston  are :  Fine  strictly  combing,  55 
to  56c;  fine  clothing,  47c;  half  blood 
combing,  54c;  half  blood  clothing,  48  to 
49c ;  three-eighths  blood  combing,  54  to 
55c ;  low  quarter  blood,  47  to  48c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  51  to  51%c; 
firsts,  47  to  50c;  seconds,  44  to  46c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  27%  to  28c; 
firsts,  2514  to  26i4c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
75  to  76c ;  mixed  colors,  73  to  74c ;  white, 
68  to  72e;  western,  firsts,  54  to  57c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $4.5C 
to  $6;  grapes,  black,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15. 

Hay  and  Straw — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $17  to  $18 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to 
$22;  oat,  $13  to  $15. 

.  Potatoes,  100-!b.  bag.  $3  to  $3.75  ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $1.60  to  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  large,  23  to  25c;  small,  17  to 
20e. 


Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c  ;  ducklings,  27  to  30c ;  roosters,  16 
to  23c;  turkeys,  northern,  50  to  60c. 

Vegetables — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$4  ;  beets,  box,  75c  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  box,  50c  to  $1.25; 


cauliflower,  box,  $1  to  $1.40;  celery,  box, 
$2  to  $3.75;  eggplant,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  40  to  75c :  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  squash,  turban  and 
marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  1  to  1%-c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb.,  18  to  22c ;  turnips,  box,  25  to  50c ; 
yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  14,  1925. 

Under  diminished  receipts  and  a  lack 
of  choice  offerings,  practically  all  grades 
killing  stock  made  a  sharp  upturn  during 
the  past  week.  Compared  with  week  ago 
beef  steers  strong,  25  to  40c  higher  ;  spots 
up  more ;  top,  $10.50 ;  average  weight, 
1,150  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.25  to  $9. 
Fat  heifers  sharing  maximum  advance. 
Bulls  and  cows  firm  to  25c  higher.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  strong  to  25c  higher ; 
yards  well  cleared ;  improved  demand  for 
better  grades  ;  most  sales,  $6.50  to  $8.25. 
Calves  closing  steady,  top  vealers  $14. 
Hogs,  steady ;  top  westerns,  $13.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  14, 
1925 :  Cattle,  183  cars ;  49  Chicago,  42 
St.  Paul,  33  Virginia,  13  Canada,  7  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  6  West  Virginia,  5  St.  Louis, 
5  New  York,  4  Ohio,  3  Kansas  City,  3 
Buffalo,  3  Maryland,  3  Indiana,  2  Ten¬ 
nessee,  2  Kentucky,  1  Pittsubrgh,  1 
North.  Carolina,  1  Michigan ;  containing 
5,271  head,  165  calves,  1,938  hogs,  40 
sheep. 

Steers. — 'Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11.50; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $10;  medium  to 
fair,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  fair 
to  good,  $5  to  $6 ;  medium  to  fair,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.25  to  $9; 
good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25 ;  medium 
to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  common 
to  medium,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers.  —  Good  to 
choice,  $8  to  $8.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.50  to 
$8 ;  medium  to  fair,  $5.75  to  $6.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $4.25  to  $5.75. 

Stocker  Bull's. — Good  to  choice,  $5.50 
to  $6.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $4  to  $4.50;  common  to 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $12  to  $14 ; 
medium,  $10.25  to  $12 ;  common,  $5  to 
$10.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13  to  $13.50 ;  mediumweights,  150  to  200 
lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.75 ;  rough  stock, 
$11.25  to  $13. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


November  19,  1925. 

MILK 


November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A,  $2.25; 
Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Class 
3A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class  3C, 
$2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30 ;  Class  3A,  $2 ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.53 

@$0.54 

Good  to  choice  . 

.47 

@ 

.52 

Lower  grades . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Ladles  . 

.42 

@ 

.45 

Packing  stock . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

Centralized . 

.44 

@ 

.47 

Renovated  . 

.42 

@ 

.46 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25 

@$0.26% 

Average  run  . 

•24 1/2  @ 

.25 

June  make,  fancy  . 

.27 

@ 

.28 

Average  run  . 

.25%  @ 

.26% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.79@$0.80 

Good  to  choice . 73(5?  .77 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 72(5)  .75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .76(5)  .77 

Gathered,  best . 68(0)  .69 

Common  to  good . 38@  .50 

Storage,  best . 47@  .49 

Lower  grades . 32 @  .45 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.20@$0.30 

Chickens  . 23 @  .27 

Turkeys . 35  @  .45 

Ducks  . 24  @  .30 

Geese . 20@  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 22@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.45@$0.52 

Old  . 30(5?  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 26(5?  .30 

Broilers . 27(5?  .38 

Fowls  . 20(5  .30 

Roosters  . 15(0!  .22 

Ducks . 26@  .30 


Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 75  @  .80 

Dark,  per  doz . 3.00(0)  4.00 

Culls  .  2.00(0)  3.00 

Guineas,  pair .  1.25(5)- 2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 201(5)  .50 

Jacks,  pair . 85 @  1.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10(5  .12 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@12.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 30(5?  .35 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 25 @  .30 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb. . 20@  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $7.75@10.85 

Pulls .  4.50l@  5.50 

Cows  .  2.25  @  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep .  4.00@  7.50 

Dumbs  . 14.00@16.25 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$3.25 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.50@10.00 

Greening .  2.50@  6.00 

York  . 3.00(5)  5.25 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 4.00@  7.75 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  bskt . 75@  3.50 

Bbl . 4.00@11.00 

Persimmons,  %- bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.25 

Grapefruit,  crate . 2.75@  7.00 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00@12.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate.... 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Crate  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate  . 

Garlic,  100  bchs . 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate . 

Western,  Iceberg . 

Okra,  carrier  . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  orate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.00@$3.00 
.  .10@  .23 

.20.00@25.00 
,  1.00@  1.25 
1.00@  4.00 
.40@  1.25 
2.25 @  4.00 
4.00@  8.00 
.  2.00@  3.50 
1.50@  3.50 
,  6.50@  7.00 
1.00@  1.25 
6.00@10.00 
1.50@  2.50 
.50@  1.50 
4.00@  5.00 
4.00@  6.50 
1.75@  2.50 
1.50@  2.00 
.50(0)  1.25 
2.00@  4.00 
1.00@  1.50 
.75@  1.25 
1.00@  1.50 
.75@  1.25 
.75(5)  4.25 
.75@  1.50 
2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag - $4.00@$7.00 


State,  150  lbs . 5.25^ 

Michigan,  150  lbs . 5.00@ 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  5.50@ 

Bulks,  180  lbs .  6.50(0) 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00(0) 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


0.70 

5.50 

6.00 

7.00 

3.00 


Hay,  No.  l_Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . .  ^ . 

Straw,  rye  . 


$29.00@30.00 
.26. 00  @28. 00 
.22.00@25.00 
.17.00@18.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . '23 

Certified,  pt . *  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .'  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.60@  .63 

Cheese . 32  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90@  .95 

Fowls  . 32@  .33 

Roasting  chickens . 36(0)  .38 

Fryers . 35  @  .37 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .37 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 06(0)  .07 

Sweet  potatoes . 0 6(0)  .07 

Onions,  lb.  - . 05@  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 (0)  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 2S@  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25 @  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 10@  .20 


“Stranger,”  said  Alkali  Ike  solemnly, 
“kindness  to  dumb  critters  always  pays. 
Old.  Man  Busby  down  to  Deming  found 
a.  big  rattler  caught  in  a  slide.  Did  he 
kill  him?  No  sir,  he  pried  him  loose, 
and  that  there  snake  was  so  grateful  he 
follered  the  old  man  home  10  miles. 
Couldn’t  drive  him  off  the  ranch.  No 
sir,  the  animile  was  so  plumb  grateful  he 
guarded  the  house  like  a  reg’lar  watch¬ 
dog.  Come  to  be  a  great  pet.  The  folks 
named  him  Wilbur.  One  night  the  feller 
woke  up  sudden.  Seemed  like  there  was 
choking  sounds  right  by  his  bunk.  He 
got  him  a  light  and  what  you  reckon  lie 
seen?  There  was  Wilbur  coiled  round 
the  neck  of  a  sneak  thief.  Yes  sir*!  And 
the  critter  had  his  tail  out  the  window 
rattling  for  the  police.”'  —  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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NewYorks  Largest 
Raw  Fur  Merchant^ 

J°s  FURS  flSm 


Ship  your  raw  furs  to 
the  big  New  York 
markets,  where  90% 
of  the  raw  furs  even¬ 
tually  come.  Sell  them 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
and  get  bigger  prices, 
quicker  payments. 

Old  successful  trappers  know 
that  New  York’s  demands  are 
the  largest  for  furs. 

FOX  PAYS  MORE 
because  he  sells  for  more 


*  Square  Deal  to  Every  Shipper 

When  you  ship  direct  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc., 
you  get  top  prices  by  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dle  men.  Every  shipper  a  booster  and  a 
friend  for  every  one  gets  satisfaction. 

Get  New  York  Price  List  Free 
— Send  Name  and  address 

You  can  always  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
fur  market  prices  when  you  are  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  Fox-New 
York  Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE 
Shipping  Tags.  Then  you  will  get  New 
York  Market  Quotations  regularly,  no  cost, 
no  obligation.  Write  now. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  "Merchants 
180  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


Save  Money  on  Meat 


You  save 
enough  on 
meat  the 
first  year 
to  invest  in 
this  smoke 
house. 


Safe,  con¬ 
venient,  will 
last  for 
years  and 
save  its 
cost  many 
times  over. 


A 

10-Years’ 

Success 


Made 
in  Three 
Sizes 


After  your  meat  is  smoked,  it  requires  no  more 
attention.  Just  leave  it  and,  you  have  a  safe, 
sanitary,  convenient  storage  house.  Farmers 
have  been  using  this  smoke  house  for  years, 
with  profit  and  absolute  satisfaction.  Why 
buy  meat  when  you  can  butcher  at  home  and 
have  better  meat  at  a  great  saving. 

Free  booklet  giving  details  of  construction „ 
operation  and  valuable  receipts.  Send  for  it. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 
221  McMunnSt.  Bloomington,  III. 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see 
and  use  the  only 
cream  separator  with 
a  suspended  self -bal¬ 
ancing  bowl,  we  will  send 
an  imported  Belgium 
Melotte  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor,  any  model,  direct  to 
your  farm  and  you  don’t 
pay  us  for  it  for  4  months. 

Write  for 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator. 

MEL0nE2843w^9ths^’.Dip».^78  Chicago 


Radio  Notes 


Tuning  Your  Radio  Set 

The  Cause  of  Distortion. — It  is 
usually  due  to  the  operator  trying  to 
“force”  his  set  beyond  the  point  where  it 
gives  the  best  results.  It  may  be  a  poor 
night  yet  many  force  their  sets,  and  what 
they  hear  is  distorted  and  not  enjoyable. 
Oareful  adjustment  to  a  fair  volume  of 
sound  will  usually  aAroid  this  trouble,  and 
above  all  do  not  try  to  get  too  much 
regeneration  as  this  will  cause  the  worst 
kind  of  distortion. 

Correcting  a  Wrong  Impression.  — 
Unfortunately  many  of  our  readers  mis¬ 
understood  what  was  said  about  the  best 
radio  set  and  the  mention  of  the  four- 
tube  reflex.  To  correct  this  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  there  are  many  sets  that 
are  as  good  as  the  set  described,  but  it  is 
impossible  in  any  one  article  to  cover  all 
the  different  types  of  sets  and  give  their 
good  points.  Every  person  has  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  certain  types  of  articles,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  tractors  and  plows,  and  so  it  is 
with  radio.  The  set  that  I  like  may  not 
be  the  one  you  like,  and  what  may  work 
well  for  me  may  not  do  as  well  for  you, 
and  so  on  around. 

If  there  was  one  set  that  was  the 
“best”  then  it  would  not  be  but  a  few 
days  or  weeks  before  all  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  radio  sets  would  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  only  one  to  survive  would 
be  the  maker  of  the  “best”  set.  Every 
set  on  the  market,  that  is  any  good  at 
all,  has  something  to  it  that  is  of  value. 
It  may  be  the  cheap  price  or  it  may  be 
the  fancy  cabinet  and  yet  again  it  might 
be  the  quality  of  workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terial  used,  and  another  might  have  the 
ability  to  give  better  results  with  fewer 
adjustments  and  so  on.  There  is  no  best 
set  as  yet.  There  are  many  poor  sets  on 
the  market  and  there  are  very  many  good 
sets  on  the  market.  You  cannot  expect 
to  get  one  of  the  better  sets  for  the  price 
of  a  cheaper  set.  J.  h.  f. 


Hooking  in  C  Battery 

I  'have  a  three-tube  set.  It  is  home¬ 
made  set  and  would  like  to  know  how  to 
hook  a  C  battery  in.  Is  a  lightning  ar¬ 
rester  as  good  as  a  lightning  switch  in 
the  open  country,  as  a  protector  against 
lightning?  I  use  WD-11  tubes.  I  use 
three  dry  cells,  when  they  get  run  down 
to  about  10  amp.  each  can  I  add  another 
(making  four)  ;  will  this  harm? 

New  Jersey.  E.  F.  E. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  send  a 
diagram  of  the  circuit  that  you  used  in 
your  set,  as  it  is  rather  hard  to  tell  just 
where  you  should  place  a  C  battery.  But 
the  principle  to  be  observed  is  that,  for 
every  block  of  22%-volt  B  battery  you 
use,  beyond  one,  to  add  1%  volts  of  O 
battery,  so  that  if  your  whole  set  is 
using  67^  volts,  you  add  3  volts  in  C 
battery,  or  two  cells  of  a  flashlight  bat¬ 
tery.  This  C  battery  is  connected  be¬ 
tween  the  negative  of  the  A  battery,  and 
the  amplifying  transformer  lead  that  is 
now  connected  to  the  A  negative.  You 
will  have  to  connect  the  positive  of  the 
C  battery  to  the  negative  of  the  A  and 
the  negative  of  the  0  battery  to  the  post 
or  connection  originally  connected  to  the 
negative  of  the  A  battery.  This  applies 
to  the  ampifying  only,  and  not  to  the  de¬ 
tector  tube. 

A  lightning  arrester  is  better  than  a 
lightning  switch,  in  the  city  or  open 
country,  as  it  is  always  on  the  job,  and 
the  switch  has  to  be  closed  by  hand,  be¬ 
sides  this  the  switch  may  he  forgotten  at 
the  wrong  time,  hut  the  arrester  is  al¬ 
ways  protecting  you.  The  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters  require  the  arrester  and  only 
advise  the  additional  protection  of  the 
switch. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  add  another  dry 
cell  to  the  three  that  you  are  now  using, 
in  fact  add  as  many  as  you  wish  as  long 
as  you  connect  them  in  parallel,  that  is 
with  all  center  posts  connected  together, 
and  all  outer  posts  connected  together. 

If  you  would  use  the  regular  No.  6  A 
dry  cell  you  would  get  longer  life  than 
from  the  ordinary  No.  6  dry  cell,  almost 
twice  the  life  in  fact,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents 
per  cell  more.  J.  H.  F. 


JLa  d  i  o 

et  it  speak 
for  itself/ 


THE  FADA  RADIO  —  Standard  of  Reception  —  is  just 
another  name  for  everything  people  hope  for  in  radio 
performance. 

Clearness,  volume,  real  distance  and  the  abilityto  tune  in  what 
you  want  just  as  easily  as  you  tune  out  what  you  don’t  want. 

Your  dealer  'will  help  you  prove  this  in  your  own  home  and 
FADA  RADIO  Service  guarantees  continuous  satisfaction. 

Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment.  Send  to 
1581  Jerome  Avenue, New  York,  for  book  R,  "FAD  A  RADIO’’— The  Standard  of  Reception 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 


Chicago  NEW  YORK 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd.— Toronto 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 


RADIO  At  HALF 

tmuiu  the  usual  cost 

Don’t  buy  a  Radio  until  you  get  our  prices  and 
full  particulars  on  our  UN1TO —  5-tube,  coast  to 
coast  Radio  Outfit.  Our  prices  save  you  about 
half.  Every  set  guaranteed.  Everything  complete 
— no  extras  to  buy.  Beautiful  cabinet— wonderful 
tone — extra  loud  volume.  Owners  getting  music 
concerts,  lectures,  markets  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Write  for  FREE  Radio  Book. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  107  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


EASY  TO 
APPLY 
NO  FUSS 
-NO 


Dri  -  Foot 
waterproofs 
Bhoes,  keeps 
them  soft  and 
pliable,  and  increases 
wear. Preserves  harness 
and  all  leather.  One  can  lasts 
a  season. 

Send  us  35c  (money  order  or 
stamps)  for  a  full  sized  can, 
postpaid,  enough  for  a  whole 
season. 

FITZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
9  Broad  St.,  Philliptburg,  N.  J. 

-FGDT 

The  Shoe  Waterproofing  JL 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAY  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal,  lj. 

C.  Smith  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  seryice.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  *nr  l'ree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 

Srotection.  References:  BUN’S, 
badstreet’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.  1 

ESTABLISHED  I860 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  R.  I. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40  ;  While  Pine,  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  .  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

Depi.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft..  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Box  of  15  assorted,  engraved  cards  with  envelopes 
to  match,  pos'-paid,  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

T.  15.  SHAW  -  Lincoln,  Mass. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  WORST  THANKSGIVING 
Part  I 

Years  ago  one  of  my  little  boys  de¬ 
veloped  a  desire  to  hear  both  sides  of  a 
case.  As  each  holiday  came  around  the 
other  children  would  ask  me  to  tell  them 
a  story  about  the  best  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  or  Fourth  of  July  I  ever 
passed.  This  boy  would  listen  carefully 
and  then  say :  “'Now  tell  us  about  the 
worst  one  you  ever  had.”  For  instance 
I  told  them  of  the  “Glorious  Fourth’* 
when  I  rode  in  the  wagon  with  the 
“orator  of  the  day”  and  waved  a  flag 
when  Henry  Barnes  played  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  on  his  trombone.  That 
was  the  most  soul-inspiring  “Fourth”  I 
ever  knew,  but  this  boy  wanted  the  worst 
one.  That  was  the  day  I  went  barefoot 
and  stepped  on  a  live  firecracker  and 
burned  my  foot  so  that  Uncle  Daniel  put 
some  of  his  famous  lotion  on  it !  It  took 
all  the  joy  out  of  my  flag  waving.  I  told 
my  children  about  the  finest  Thanksgiving 
I  ever  knew  and  this  persistent  boy  im¬ 
mediately  wanted  to  know  about  the 
worst  one.  At  that  time  I  did  not  have 
quite  the  spirit  to  tell  him  about  that 
lonely  and  gloomy  day  but  I  have  a  mind 
to  speak  of  it  now  that  the  good  old  festi¬ 
val  is  upon  us  once  more.  Our  family 
will  not  be  large  this  year.  The  children 
are  away — at  school  or  work — all  but  lit¬ 
tle  Camille.  No  doubt  our  folks  will  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
friendship  and  fill  up  the  table  but  we 
shall  miss  the  children.  However,  we 
have  our  choice  of  turkey,  goose  or  chick¬ 
en  and  unnumbered  other  good  things  and 
it  will  be  a  happy  day  with  very  much  to 
be  thankful  for. 

***** 

But  this  worst  Thanksgiving !  I  passed 
it  in  the  loneliest  place  I  ever  knew.  I 
have  seen  the  holidays  come  and  go  as 
a  cattle  herder  on  the  plains,  a  worker 
in  the  pine  woods,  a  tramp  hunting  for  a 
job  but  the  most  lonesome,  homesick 
place  I  ever  found  was  in  this  great  city 
of  New  York.  I  suppose  you  have  read 
Riley’s  poem  Grigsby’s  Station,  in  which 
the  homesick  old  woman  says : 

“And  right  here  in  the  hearing  of  at  least 
a  thousand  people, 

There  ain’t  nobody  to  neighbor  with  or 
none  to  go  and  see.” 

That  is  just  the  way  I  felt  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  my  “sky 
parlor”  and  saw  only  the  gray  fog  of 
Brooklyn  hanging  like  a  tear-soaked 
handkerchief  over  the  roofs  across  our 
back  yard.  My  “sky  parlor”  was  a  hall 
bedroom  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  boarding 
house. 

“ Nobody  to  neighbor  with!”  I  hope  you 
will  never  reach  that  condition  of  society. 

I  had  just  come  from  a  little  country 
town  where  we  were  all  like  one  great 
family — people  rejoiced  in  our  success  and 
grieved  with  us  in  sorrow.  There  were 
always  golden  visions  ahead  of  youth  and 
happy  memories  behind  age.  It  came  to 
me  as  I  stood  on  that  dreary  morning 
looking  out  into  the  fog  that  in  all  the 
thousands  of  this  great  city  there  was 
not  a  single  one  that  I  could  “neighbor 
with.”  The  house  was  filled  with  board¬ 
ers  —  an  ill-assorted  and  selfish  group. 
Most  of  them  had  far  more  past  than 
future.  The  man  in  the  next  room  had 
stolen  the  only  good  suit  I  had,  pawned 
it,  and  got  drunk  on  the  proceeds.  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  as  I  started  that  day — 
what  have  I  got  to  be  thankful  for  and 
after  a  full  review  there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  much.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  just  about 
the  saddest  thing  in  human  life  to  move 
about  in  this  great  crowded  selfish  city 
and  feel  that  not  one  of  all  this  throng 
cares  what  you  do  or  where  you  are  going. 

I  have  heard  country  boys  and  girls  com¬ 
plain  because  they  cannot  have  the  great 
privileges  of  city  life.  I  had  most  of 
them  that  Thanksgiving  day  and  even 
now  they  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

***** 

I  had  a  good  chance  to  think  it  over 
that  morning.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  pretty  much  of  a  failure.  I  had 
spent  four  years  of  the  hardest  sort  of 
work  and  self-denial  in  getting  through 
college  but  I  seemed  unable  to  capitalize 
what  I  had  learned  there.  Other  young 
men  that  I  knew  had  never  attended  any 
college.  They  had  learned  trades  or 
worked  into  some  business  and  were  on 
the  way  to  prosperity  with  home  and 
family  and  a  cheerful  outlook.  I  had 
picked  out  the  girl  I  wanted  but  the  gall¬ 
ing,  soul  eating  fact  was  that  I  could  not 
yet  offer  her  a  home.  On  that  day  it 
looked  as  if  those  cynics  who  had  sneered 
at  the  idea  of  college  education  were  right. 

I  had  lost  two  good  years  on  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  South.  Here  I  was  low  man 
on  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  apparently  no 
chance  to  go  up.  They  paid  me  $10  a 
week,  and  my  room  and  breakfast  cost  $6. 
There  were  car  fare,  laundry,  clothing 
and  it  seemed  everything  else  to  be  paid 
and  the  constantly  haunting  thought  that 
those  who  had  endured  that  I  might  have 
opportunity  were  now  in  need.  I  often  I 
read  stories  of  people  who  come  to  this  [ 


great  city  and  through  sheer  bluff  and 
enterprise  gain  a  great  fortune  in  less 
than  a  year.  I  never  met  one  of  them 
outside  of  dreams  or  high  colored  fiction. 
Surely  there  were  none  in  sight  from  my 
window  that  morning : 

“Come  a-now.  I  ring  de  bell  five,  seeks 
times.  Wake  up!  Why  your  dream?” 

The  big  Finnish  woman  who  did  the 
housework  stood  in  the  doorway  waving 
her  great  hands  at  me.  I  remember  that 
they  gave  off  little  wreaths  of  steam — 
they  had  just  come  out  of  the  dishwater. 

“You  come  quick.  I  got  my  work  done 
and  then  I  go  walk  with  my  feller !” 

You  see  the  hall  room  boarder  had  lit¬ 
tle  value  or  dignity  in  a  second-class 
boarding  house  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Pope, 
the  star  boarder,  would  never  have  been 
ordered  about  like  that — the  hall  room 
boy  must  take  life  as  it  comes.  No  doubt 
some  of  you  have  seen  the  pictures  of 
Percy  and  Ferdie  who  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Pruyne  and  had  all  sorts  of  adventures. 
They  are  quite  true  to  life  but  I  never 
could  quite  put  up  the  bluff  which  car¬ 
ried  these  hall-room  boys  through. 
***** 

It  is  many  years  since  I  broke  away 
from  a  New  York  boarding  house  but  I 
imagine  I  should  find  much  the  same 
characters  if  I  went  back  now.  They 
were  all  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  star 
boarder,  Mr.  Pope,  was  given  the  best 
seat — at  the  head  of  the  table — he  had 
the  best  room  and  paid  the  highest  rate. 
He  was  said  to  be  in  “Wall  Street,” 
where,  I  think  he  conducted  some  little 
bucket  shop.  There  were  six  or  seven 


men  of  varying  ages;  a  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator,  several  dry  goods  clerks,  a  man  who 
ran  a  butcher  shop  and  two  or  three  with 
no  visible  means  of  support.  It  is  quite 
doubtful  if  their  combined  income  would 
have  made  the  crowd  liable  for  an  in¬ 
come  tax  in  these  days — but  what  bluff¬ 
ers  they  were!  To  hear  them  talk  you 
would  think  a  group  of  millionaires  had 
gathered  to  eat  prunes  and  corned  beef 
hash  and  incidentally  to  discuss  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation.  Prunes?  Yes,  indeed 
we  had  them  for  breakfast.  In  those 
days  they  formed  the  base  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  boarding  house  joke.  Since  then 
abundant  advertising  has  put  prunes  in 
the  list  of  fashionable  food — where  they 
belong.  But  those  were  the  old  days  of 
prunes  and  dried  apple  pies.  It  seemed 
to  be  well  understood  between  these  men 
that  all  were  to  be  left  free  to  relate 
their  great  financial  fables.  Even  the 
landlady  knew  that  half  of  them  would 
come  on  Saturday  night  begging  for  a 
little  credit  on  their  board  bill,  yet  she 
listened  to  their  tales  of  great  business 
deals  and  smiled  good  naturedly.  It  was 
all  a  part  of  the  game  and  I  knew  that 
I  lost  caste  because  I  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  great  fortune  I  had  made  and 
lost.  Then  there  were  several  women. 
They  were  middle  aged  and  rather  faded. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  young  women  had  not  in¬ 
vaded  business.  My  observation  is  that 
the  modern  typewriter  has  done  about  as 
much  as  anything  to  change  the  character 
of  city  life.  It  has  let  loose  a  flood  of 
girls  and  young  women  who  swarm  from 
the  schools  into  business  and  have  driven 
men  into  other  occupations.  When  I 
first  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  were 
just  two  women  employed  in  the  business. 
Now  there  are  40  at  least.  In  the  old 
times  correspondence  and  records  were 
all  written  with  a  pen.  Now  it  is  mostly 


machine  made.  Modern  business  has  been 
enlarged  to  make  room  for  this  army  of 
women  and  this,  I  think,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  overhead.  Take  it  any  way 
you  like.  I  think  the  typewriter  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  putting  wo¬ 
men  into  business  and  into  politics.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  had  much  to  do  in 
producing  the  effeminate  and  rather  use¬ 
less  class  of  young  men  you  will  find  in 
the  cities.  It  is  said  that  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  world.  Perhaps,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  hand  that  works  the  typewriter 
has  rocked  the  very  foundation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  often  wondered  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  boarding  house  bluffers 
when  the  great  army  of  women  and  girls 
swept  in  upon  the  ordinary  office  job.  The 
vanity  bags  they  carried  were  about  as 
effective  in  upsetting  the  job  as  the  short 
swords  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  cutting 
up  the  old  European  ideas.  When  I 
came  to  breakfast  that  morning  Miss 
Wool,  one  of  our  women  boarders  was 
planning  for  the  day. 

“We  are  raising  a  little  fund  to  buy 
some  flowers  to  decorate  the  table  for 
dinner  and  your  share  is  25  cents  !” 

That  was  a  good-sized  contribution  for 
me  but  what  could  I  do?  When  it  comes 
to  the  point  where  such  things  must  be 
done.  I  believe  with  Macbeth : 

“If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done  then 
’twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly” 

And  so  I  contributed  my  25  cents  with 
the  rest. 

The  telegraph  operator  seemed  greatly 
impressed  with  the  ease  with  which  I 
pulled  out  the  coin.  I  must  'have  done  it 
with  an  air  which  indicated  a  large  re¬ 
serve  of  money  for  he  followed  me  up  to 
the  hall  room  and  invited  himself  in.  If 
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eer  ing  Tracfors 

*o the  Captatoupc  Growers! 


THE  melon  growers  around  Glen¬ 
dale,  Arizona,  have  ordered  thirty 
McCormick-Deering  Tractors  during  the 
past  six  months.  That’s  a  sample  of  the 
popularity  of  this  standard  farm  power. 

Thirty  McCormick-Deerings  to  raise 
cantaloupes  in  one  tiny  section  of  the 
country — no  wonder  there  is  a  call  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  everywhere. 
They  are  cutting  production  costs,  build¬ 
ing  farm  profits,  putting  the  whole  oc¬ 
cupation  of  farming  on  an  easier,  pleas¬ 
anter,  more  prosperous  plane. 

Now  that  winter  is  at  hand,  compare 
the  tractor  with  a  whole  barnful  of 
horses.  Field  work  is  done,  yet  you  are 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  horses.  They  need 
expensive  feed  and  bothersome  care 
every  idle  day.  The  tractor  asks  nothing 


but  shed-room  to  stand  in  when  it  is  idle, 
but  its  long  suit  in  winter  is  belt  work. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  merely 
switches  its  power  from  drawbar  to  belt 
pulley  and  is  ready  for  the  operation  of 
many  belt  machines — grinders,  shellers, 
shredders,  saws,  balers,  etc.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  for  belt,  drawbar,  and 
power  take-off  operations.  It  is  liberally 
powered;  and  it  comes  to  you  with  prop¬ 
erly-located  belt  pulley,  fuel-saving  throt¬ 
tle  governor,  platform,  fenders,  brake,  etc. 
— fully  equipped  without  extra  cost. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Own  this  big,  reliable,  eco¬ 
nomical  tractor  and  be  ready 
With  summer  and  winter 
power  for  years  to  come. 
Ready  at  the  McCormick - 
T)  eer  ing  dealer's  store 
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In  Two  Sizes— 10-20  and  15-30  h .  p. 
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One 

Spray 

Control 

For  Aphis 
Scale  and 
European 
Red  Mite 

One  thorough  delayed  dormant 
spray  at  the  “open  bud  stage” 
with  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  will 
completely  rid  your  apple  trees 
of  Scale,  Aphis  and  European 
Red  Mite  for  the  season,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  expensive  nico¬ 
tine.  Fruit  growers  all  over  the 
country  have  proved  it. 

SUNDCQ 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

97%  active 

is  cheaper,  more  effective,  and 
has  greater  spreading  powers 
than  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  use ;  does  not 
bum;  mixes  readily  in  hard 
and  cold  water. 

Write  for  free  booklet  con¬ 
taining  spray  schedules 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  famous  Sunoco  Motor 
Oils  and  Greases 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


The 

American  Wall 
Clothes  Drier 

It  slides  up  and  down 
the  wall.  An  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful  de¬ 
vice  for  particular 
housewives.  The  bars 
are  30  inches  long, 
givingalargeamount 
of  drying  space.  The 
supporting  bar  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  wall  about 
4  or  5  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  sliding 
frame  is  slid  down  to 
lower  stop  and  after 
clothes  are  placed  on 
bars  theyare  raised  to 
top  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  Very  easy  to 
operate.  Nothing  to 
put  away  after  using, 
and  will  last  alifetime. 
Thousands  in  use 
giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Delivered  by 
parcel  postal.  60cash. 
$1.75  C.O.D.  Small¬ 
er  size,  28-inch  arms, 
$1.15  cash,  $1.25  C. 
O.  D.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

Liberal  discount  to 
dealers  and  house- 
to-house  canvassers. 

Frank  Hopkins 

Erie  County 

North  Girard  Penna. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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any  of  you  have  ever  occupied  a  hall  bed¬ 
room  you  know  that  it  must  make  up  in 
the  quality  of  the  occupant  what  it  lacks 
in  size.  When  the  bed  and  the  trunk  are 
properly  placed  there  is  just  about  enough 
room  for  one  person  of  ordinary  size.  The 
telegraph  operator  and  I  made  a  crowd 
particularly  as  he  had  some  large  ideas 
to  advance. 

“I  take  a  fancy  to  you,”  he  declared, 
“and  I  want  to  let  you  in  on  a  good  thing. 
Keep  it  quiet,  but  I’ve  got  a  chance  to  buy 
in  on  a  ticket  for  the  Louisiana  lottery 
that  is  sure  to  win  one  of  the  grand 
prizes.  It’s  all  figured  out.  Let  me  have 
$5  and  I’ll  pay  you  10  per  cent  interest 
or  let  me  have  $10  and  I’ll  give  you  half 
I  make!  Could  anything  be  fairer  than 
that?” 

It  was  about  as  fair  as  anything  I 
could  think  of — the  only  drawback  being 
that  I  did  not  have  the  money. 

“Oh  well,”  he  said,  “let  it  go  for  now, 
but  anyway  let’s  go  and  hear  Talmadge 
preach.  Wait  till  I  dress  and  they’ll 
think  I  am  a  clergyman  and  will  get  a 
front  seat.” 

He  soon  came  back  wearing  an  upright 
collar  and  one  of  the  black  pads  which 
clergymen  use.  He  wore  a  high,  rather 
dilapidated  “stove  pipe”  hat  and  black 
gloves — 'and  really  looked  the  part. 

“This  has  got  me  many  a  free  feed  and 
a  chance  to  mix  in  a  little  business,”  he 
said  as  he  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass. 

At  that  time  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge 
was  preaching  or  delivering  oratorical 
sermons  at  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle, 
These  sermons  were  broadcast  through 


Two  Vermont  R.  N.-Y.  Readers. 


the  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  I 
always  felt  that  Dr.  Talmadge  thought 
very  well  of  himself  and  I  can  imagine 
what  would  happen  now  if  his  sermons 
could  go  on  the  air.  It  was  a  great  thing 
in  those  days  to  be  able  to  say  that  you 
had  heard  Beecher  and  Talmadge.  The 
latter  was  quite  spectacular  and  an  oc¬ 
casion  like  this  gave  him  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  found  that  the  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  was  a  great  success  at  impersonating 
a  clergyman.  He  waved  his  gloved  hands 
and  pulled  down  his  long  face  until  it 
quite  seemed  to  me  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chadband  had  stepped  out  of  the  pages 
of  Dickens  to  escort  me  through  the 
Brooklyn  streets.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  at  the  church  but  my  companion 
played  his  part  well  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  and  his  friend  were  escorted 
to  seats  near  the  pulpit.  I  remember  that' 
the  organist  played  “The  Lost  Chord” 
picking  the  tune  out  gently  and  delicately 
until  at  the  end  he  put  on  full  power  and 
the  music  rose  to  'a  great  roar  of  triumph. 

“I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly 
That  one  lost  chord  divine 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 
And  entered  into  mine.” 

No  one  can  tell  what  it  meant  to  me — 
homeless  and  hopeless  in  that  great  city 
when  that  organ  pealed  out  the  last  line. 

“It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven  I  shall 
hear  that  grand  amen.”  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Health  Notes 


House  Banked  with  Horse 
Manure 

Is  a  house  banked  with  horse  manure 
sanitary?  The  house  has  a  well  under 
the  back  porch.  If  not  who  should  be  no¬ 
tified  to  look  after  it?  L.  E.  o. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'The  hanking  of  a  house  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  need  not  he  an  unsanitary  procedure, 
though  it  is  apt  'to  be  an  offensive  one 
and  is  unnecessary.  This  manure  would 
be  a  good  breeding  place  for  flies  in  the 
Spring  and  would  make  it  more  difficult 
to  keep  these  insects  from  the  house.  In 
this  respect,  it  would  he  <a  decidedly  un¬ 


sanitary  practice.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  using  stable  refuse  of  any  kind  for 
banking  house  walls.  The  practice  has 
doubtless  come  about  from  the  use  of 
horse  manure  to  heat  hotbeds,  the  idea 
being  that  the  same  material  would  give 
off  heat  to  the  cellar  walls. 

A  little  observation  will  show  that  this 
heat,  from  the  fermentation  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  is  of  short  duration  and  that  the 
cold,  soggy  mass  against  the  stone  walls 
has  no  other  value  than  that  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  winds,  a  protection  that  is 
equally  well  afforded  by  a  banking  of 
leaves,  straw  or  other  clean  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  material.  A  strip  of  tarred  paper 
covering  the  underpinning  of  the  house 
makes  an  easily  applied  and  effective 
wind  stop  and  is  wide  enough  to  be  car¬ 
ried  from  the  ground  well  above  the  house 
sills.  There  are  better  materials  for 
hanking  a  house  than  manure  and  the  old 
fashioned  practice  of  using  this  material 
is  being  discontinued.  M.  B.  D. 


Remedies  for  Constipation 

Will  your  staff  physician  tell  me  if 
flax  seed  would  be  harmful  if.  taken  to 
overcome  constipation?  It  all  right,  what 
would  be  right  dose  for  an  adult? 

North  Carolina.  MRS.  W.  H.  W. 

An  infusion  or  tea  of  flaxseed  was  for- 
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merly  much  used  as  a  domestic  remedy 
but  has  no  particular  reputation  for  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  overcoming  constipation.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  of  the  use  of  whole  flaxseed, 
having  no  knowledge  of  its  use  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  but  I  know  P'f  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  be  harmful.  Its  effect 
would  he  mechanical,  of  course,  acting  as 
an  irritant  to  the  intestinal  tract,  and  I 
think  that,  for  this  purpose,  you  will  find 
bran  more  useful.  Bran  may  be  used  in 
muffins  and  bread  or  eaten  with  other 
cereals.  It  is  bulky,  somewhat  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  the  membranes  over  which  it 
passes  and  has  nutritive  values  as  well. 

It  is  the  more  or  less  indigestible  fiber 
that  makes  bran  and  the  coarser  parts  of 
vegetables  and  other  foods,  that  we  care¬ 
fully  sift  out  to  make  a  better  looking 
product,  that  helps  in  overcoming  con¬ 
stipation.  Many  of  our  foods  are  over 
refined,  the  coarse  bulk  which  is  needed 
to  stimulate  intestinal  action  being  taken 
but  and  we  should  doubtless  he  better  off 
if  we  returned  to  some  of  the  habits  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  matter  of  diet.  We 
won’t,  however,  for  we  like  that  which 
tastes  good  and  looks  good.  It  may  he 
well  to  say  here,  that  we  have  no  “staff 
physician,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe 
for  the  sick.  The  physician  on  the  staff 
will  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
prescribing  intelligently  for  individual 
cases,  though  he  may  discuss  health  mat¬ 
ters  in  a  general  way  from  time  to  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  green  brakeman  on  the  Colorado 
Mudline  was  making  his  first  trip  up  Ute 
Pass.  They  were  going  up  a  very  steep 
grade,  and  with  unusual  difficulty  the  en¬ 
gineer  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top.  At 
the  station,  looking  out  of  his  cab,  the  en¬ 
gineer  saw  the  new  brakeman  and  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief :  “I  tell  you  what, 
my  lad,  we  had  a  job  to  get  ui>  there, 
didn’t  we?”  “We  certainly  did,”  said  the 
new  man,  “and  if  I  hadn’t  put  on  the 
brakes  we’d  have  slipped  back.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


2V2  Tons 

Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  i9  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2 Vz  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  bath.” 
—■Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That's  what  the  Bulldog  doe*  with  coal  I 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  oft 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.  ’  ’  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke.  of  Cleveland,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  adds:  Hard  to  believe,  is  it? 
That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One ! 

“Your  letter  received  asking  about  Bulldog  the  fur¬ 
nace.  We  have  had  ours  in  about  Bix  weeks  and  so 
far  it  does  all  Babson  Bros,  claim  for  it.  We  have 
seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the 
second,  and  it  heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel 
saver,  we  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the 
whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one  room  with  a 
stove  using  chestnut  coal." — J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm 
Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  In  our  7-room  house  before 
I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold. 
With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and 
we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice 
and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy  to  reg¬ 
ulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild  weather?* 
—Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Fa. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


Installs  the  Bulldog  in  28  Minutes  1 

“My  furnace  arrived  at  the  house  in  basement  at 
6:60  p.  m. ,  November  29th,  and  at  6:25  it  was  set  op 
and  a  fire  built.  It  took  me  twenty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  I  started  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  un¬ 
til  the  furnace  was  fully  erected  ready  to  fire.  This 
is  the  exact  time  as  witnessed  by  three  persons?' 

40  Below  Outside;  75  above  inside 

“I  must  say.  that  X  am  well  satisfied,  with  the  Bulldog 
furnace,  as  it  doesn't  take  much  fuel  to  keep  the 
house  warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood  at 
that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but 
have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the  temperature  up 
around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven  rooms  and  bath,  so 
it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I  were  to  buy  another 
furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bulldog  every  time.” 

—A.  V.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself  1  A  really 
extraordinary  development  in  heating. 

No  Money 
Down! 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price  1  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying,  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog. 

Send  for  Free  Book! 

Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  our 
free  catalog,  together  with  the  wonderful 
record  of  Bulldog  success.  Get  ready  for 
winter  NOW  1  Mail  this  coupon  TODAY  1 

Babson  Bros. 

19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-78,  Chicago 


Babson  Bros. 

J  19th  &  Caliiornla  Ave.,  Dept.  30-78,  Chicago 

I  Without  obligating  me  In  any  way  please  send  me 
I  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
■  ripeless  Furnace. 

Print  name  and  address  plainly. 

I  HOi US 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad  just  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Syracuse  on  December  10.  This  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  only  organization  which  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  one  solid  plan  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  rural  school  district.  It  started  as  part  of  the 
campaign  against  the  school  bill  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  That  campaign  was 
hastily  organized.  It  had  no  campaign  funds;  it 
was  just  a  company  of  volunteers — yet  it  was  able 
to  defeat  the  most  powerful  combination  of  political 
forces  ever  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  school  laws.  The  Legislature  did  not 
dare  to  pass  the  Downing-Porter  school  bill  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  which  farmers  developed.  The 
promoters  of  the  old  school  bill  are  now  attempting 
to  work  out  their  plans  in  a  less  spectacular  manner. 
They  will  now  try  to  wipe  out  one  district  school 
alter  another  by  consolidation — as  they  will  be  able 
to  do  under  the  present  law — regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  local  patrons.  The  Rural  School  So¬ 
ciety  will  support  a  bill  which  gives  home  rule  to  the 
district  and  will  prevent  the  Education  Department 
from  jamming  several  districts  together  without  a 
majority  vote  of  the  patrons  and  taxpayers.  The 
Department  insists  that  it  will  never  permit  such 
home  rule  and  thus  the  issue  is  clearly  shown.  If 
you  believe  in  such  home  rule  you  must  now  come 
out  and  stand  for  it  openly,  and  as  things  are  now 
you  cannot  do  this  effectively  except  through  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  If  you  are  with 
us  we  ask  your  active  help  in  this  school  matter. 

* 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  1459  on  Selling  Black 
Walnut  Timber.  During  the  year  we  have  many 
calls  from  farmers  who  have  this  timber  for  sale. 
For  several  years  after  the  war  there  was  no  profit¬ 
able  market.  The  reason  given  was  that  during  the 
war  the  Government  bought  up  greaf  stocks  of  black 
walnut,  which  was  used  in  making  army  rifles.  Peace 
came  sooner  than  was  expected  and  left  a  large 
amount  of  this  timber  on  hand.  The  Government’s 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  stock  cut  down  the  market 
making  it  difficult  to  sell  outside  stock.  Now,  we 
understand  demand  is  catching  up  with  supply  and 
there  is  chance  for  a  good  trade.  Farmers  who  have 
black  walnut  for  sale  should  get  this  bulletin. 

* 

E  sometimes  wonder  that  the  good  old  festival 
of  Thanksgiving  has  held  its  place  so  well  in 
the  imagination  of  Americans— when  we  consider  how 
both  the  people  and  the  practices  of  this  country 
have  changed.  Yet  through  10  generations  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  “giving  thanks  for  bountiful  harvests”  has 
prevailed.  Few  of  us  have  any  idea  how  far  we 
have  wandered  from  the  “good  old  times”  of  our 
fathers.  The  moving  picture  show  is  thought  to  be 
a  more  or  less  faithful  presentment  of  history,  yet 
some  very  strange  “breaks”  are  shown.  The  other 
day  we  saw  a  picture  supposed  to  represent  the  first 
Thanksgiving.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  were  eating 
potatoes  with  their  turkey  while  good  specimens  of 
the  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  hens  looked  in  at  the 
door.  In  truth  the  potato  was  not  generally  grown 
in  New  England  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  while  those  breeds  of  poultry  are 
of  modern  birth.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  picture  showing 
the  Isralites  on  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  we  saw  a 
purebred  Jersey  cow  ambling  contentedly  along!  We 
may,  however,  overlook  these  little  discrepancies  if 
something  of  the  spirit  of  those  times  may  come 
down  with  us  and  enter  into  the  celebration.  What 
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we  often  wonder  at  is  that  this  local  New  England 
celebration  should  have  held  its  own  and  spread  over 
the  country  from  Texas  to  Alaska.  It  is  a  good 
celebration.  The  idea  of  giving  thanks  for  blessings 
and  remembering  our  mercies  is  a  noble  one,  for  in¬ 
gratitude  in  man  or  in  nation  grows  into  a  sin.  The 
significance  of  the  day  may  have  changed.  A  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest  to  the  pinched  and  troubled  Pilgrims  on 
their  strip  of  barren  land  was,  in  every  way  a  bles¬ 
sing.  To  the  modern  farmer  “a  bumper  crop”  may 
mean  low  prices  and  gluts  which  do  anything  but 
bless  him.  We  know  of  one  family  in  which  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  40  years  ago  conducted  a  dairy  farm 
with  only  their  own  strength  and  that  of  a  yoke  of 
cattle.  Today  the  present  working  generation  on 
the  dairy  farm  use  a  tractor,  a  milking  machine,  a 
car,  a  truck,  power  for  sawing  and  grinding — a  tele¬ 
phone  and  a  radio  or  at  least  six  separate  engines. 
This  is  typical  of  many  modern  farms  and  yet  prob¬ 
ably  the  older  generation  felt  that  they  had  more 
to  be  thankful  for!  But  anyway,  no  matter  where 
we  live  and  what  our  circumstances  may  be,  we  all 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  On  this  day  let  us 
forget  our  troubles  and  remember  our  mercies! 

* 

THERE  have  been  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  possibility  of  treating  .seed  potatoes  for 
scab  in  the  Fall — and  carrying  the  seed  over  Win¬ 
ter  for  Spring  planting.  Anyone  can  see  that  if  this 
plan  is  feasible  it  will  prove  a  time  and  labor  saver 
to  the  potato  grower.  Prof.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the 
N.  J.  Station  says  about  this : 

There  is  no  reason  why  seed  potatoes  cannot  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  formaldehyde  or  corrosive  sublimate  before 
they  are  stored.  Where  this  practice  is  adopted,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  treated  tubers  be  stored 
in  clean  containers  to  prevent  reinfection.  You  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  some  of  the  most  progressive 
seed  growers  m  New  York  State,  and  also  of  Michigan, 
disinfect  their  potatoes  before  they  are  stored.  This 
system  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  is  of 
course,  much  more  desirable  than  treating  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  just  before  planting. 

* 

N  the  list  of  books  dealing  with  farm  life  which 
are  well  worth  reading  we  would  include  “Wild 
Geese,”  a  story  by  a  new  author.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  North  Country— apparently  Dakota  or  Min¬ 
nesota.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  grim  and  terrible 
tale  but  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  true  picture  of 
rural  life.  The  chief  reason  for  reading  it,  that 
we  can  advance,  is  a  study  of  the  character  of  Caleb 
Gare,  the  father  of  the  farm  family.  He  is  the 
brutal,  domineering  head  of  the  house,  “a  good 
farmer”  in  his  care  of  the  land  but  the  meanest  sort 
of  a  failure  in  his  relations  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  story  shows  in  a  powerful  way  how  the 
material  success  of  a  farmer  and  his  devotion  to 
the  soil  alone  may  lead  him  on  to  the  point  where 
the  members  of  his  family  become  little  more  than 
puppets  in  his  sole  ambition  to  make  money  out  of 
his  farm.  There  are  such  men,  not  quite  so  bad  as 
Caleb  Gare  but  bad  enough  to  dwarf  and  ruin  the 
human  lives  over  -which  they  have  been  given  con¬ 
trol. 

* 

WE  learn  of  a  case  in  North  Carolina  where  a 
“prominent  citizen”  convicted  of  bootlegging 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  chain  gang  for 
90  days !  He  was  a  well-to-do  man,  church  member 
and  Sunday  school  leader,  but  there  seemed  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  guilt.  He  handled  and  sold  rum  at  a 
good  profit.  The  court  apparently  pronounced  this 
heavy  sentence  in  order  to  set  an  example.  Usually 
these  prominent  citizens  pull  out  a  few  dollars,  pay 
their  fine  and  then  go  off  and  joke  about  it.  There 
is  no  joke  about  working  in  a  chain  gang  on  the 
road.  We  should  like  to  see  about  100  of  the  big 
northern  bootleggers  given  the  same  sentence  and 
made  to  work  it  out.  We  cannot  think  of  any  more 
effective  means  of  enforcing  the  dry  laws. 

* 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  bottlers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “soft  drinks”  have  come  after  us  re¬ 
garding  our  recent  articles.  Thus  far  it  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  sorrow  rather  than  anger.  They  are  sor¬ 
ry  that  we  are  so  childishly  ignorant.  They  want  to 
inform  us  and  have  us  understand  the  high  quality 
and  food  value  of  this  so-called  “pop.”  The  chief 
argument  thus  far  advanced  is  a  long  list  of  scien¬ 
tific  gentlemen  who  solemnly  state  that  these  soft 
drinks  are  remarkably  pure.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  these  scientists  are  somewhat  like  insanity  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  said  that  you  can  get  any  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  a  man’s  brain  that  you  are  will- 
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ing  to  pay  for.  So  far  as  we  can  see  about  the  only 
claim  for  food  value  in  these  soft  drinks  comes  from 
the  sugar  they  contain.  One  would  think  that  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  colored 
water  will  give  just  about  all  the  food  value  to  be 
found  in  a  bottle  of  “pop.”  To  compare  this  with  a 
pint  of  milk  seems  about  as  absurd  as  any  food 
proposition  well  can  be.  We  think  we  have  an 
abundance  of  scientific  facts  back  of  our  position 
and  we  are  going  right  ahead  with  our  campaign  to 
substitute  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices  for  at  least  half 
of  the  soft  drinks  now  poured  down  the  human 
throat. 

* 

CONTINUED  reports  show  that  the  potato  crop 
is  shorter  even  than  was  supposed.  Prices  are 
running  very  high  all  over.  In  some  of  the  potato 
sections  a  good  share  of  the  crop  has  not  yet  been 
dug  the  bad  weather  having  prevented.  The  fear 
is  that  a  part  of  the  crop  in  these  sections  will  be 
frozen  in  and  lost.  What  to  do  about  holding  the 
crop  is  a  hard  problem  to  settle.  If  it  were  as  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  people  to  buy  potatoes  as  it  is 
for  them  to  buy  fuel  there  would  be  almost  no  limit 
to  the  price  they  would  reach  before  Spring.  We 
know,  however,  by  experience  that  whenever  the 
price  goes  above  a  certain  figure  many  or  most  people 
will  consider  potatoes  a  luxury  and  give  them  up. 
There  are  so  many  substitutes  for  potatoes  that  cut¬ 
ting  them  out  of  the  diet  is  not  a  great  hardship  for 
most  city  people.  That  is  one  thing  which  must  be 
considered  when  we  figure  on  holding  the  crop.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  the  price  has  gone  about  as  high 
as  the  market  will  stand.  The  price  of  good  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  for  use  next  Spring  is  something  calculated 
to  stampede  a  bank  account. 

5k 

\A/E  seem  to  have  stirred  up  something  worse 
V  V  than  a  hornets’  nest  over  this  question  of 
uniforms  for  teachers.  Many  teachers  are  quite  in¬ 
dignant.  One  of  them  asks  if  we  want  to  class  teach¬ 
ers  with  convicts.  No,  madam,  we  do  not ;  we  have 
associated  enough  with  teachers  to  know  that  they 
are  masters  of  the  situation  and  in  the  end  they  will 
do  about  as  they  please  in  the  matter  of  dressing. 
It  is  often  true,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  in  manners  and  morals  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  her  pupils  than  anything  she  can  give  them 
out  of  the  book.  We  know  of  cases  where  injury 
has  been  done  to  pupils  through  frying  to  ape  the 
dress  and  the  actions  of  the  teacher.  We  believe 
that  if  the  teacher  would  wear  simple,  inexpensive 
and  neat  clothing  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  children  and  prove  a  godsend  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  little  use 
in  urging  the  State  or  the  community  to  compel  the 
wearing  of  a  uniform.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
teacher  and  the  women  who  usually  control  the 
school  to  decide.  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it 
to  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  In  many  cases 
the  parents  do  not  give  the  teacher  anything  like  a 
fair  chance.  The  Boston  Globe  puts  this  idea  well : 

Many  a  boy  or  girl  who  flunked  college  entrance  last 
Summer  might  have  passed  if  he  or  she  had  not  been 
given  the  right  to  drive  about  at  will  in  the  family  car. 
Other  children,  who  trouble  their  parents  and  make 
teachers  want  to  quit  teaching,  would  be  a  different 
sort  if  their  spending  dollars  had  been  limited. 

That  is  right.  We  need  a  few  more  Spartan 
mothers  and  a  few  less  sporting  fathers  in  this 


Brevities 

Local  automobile  dealers  tell  us  that  from  70  to  90 
per  cent  of  their  cars  are  sold  on  the  installment  plan. 

T  Do  not  attempt  to  start  breeding  skunks  (in  New 
York)  until  you  have  consulted  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany. 

We  have,  recently  received  answers  from  Ireland 
about  spraying,  from  Alaska  about  fertilizers,  and  Nor¬ 
way  about  apple  varieties. 

The  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  says  that  the  leaf 
spot  disease  on  cherries  is  largely  spread  by  fallen 
leaves.  These  leaves  should  be  burned  or  plowed  under. 

We  think  more  Fall  bearing  strawberries  were  sold 
this  season  than  ever  before — at  a  profit,  too.  It  is  a 
good  crop  in  sections  where  there  are  high-class  hotels 
or  Summer  visitors. 

The  latest  scientific  announcement,  is  that  sound  vi¬ 
bration,  like  music,  can  be  used  to  extinguish  fires.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  future  we  shall  call  out  the  brass 
band  instead  of  the  fire  department. 

Remewber  this — if  you  are  a  tenant,  hire  a  place, 
and  wish  to  move  away,  you  have  no  legal  right  to  dig 
up  trees  or  shrubs  that  you  have  planted — and  take 
them  with  you  without  special  permission. 

There  is  considerable  rot  in  potatoes  this  year  and 
the  crop  must  be  well  handled.  If  the  piles  are  made 
too  deep  so  the  air  cannot  get  in  there  will  be  too  much 
sweating.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  set  up  strawberry 
crates  here  and  there  through  the  pile.  This  lets  in  the 
air  and  acts  as  a  ventilator. 
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The  Milk  Situation  at  Poughkeepsie 

WILLIAM  A.  ROGERS,  agent  of  tlie  milk  pool 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  sends  ns  a  clipping 
from  a  local  paper  which  he  requests  us  to  repub¬ 
lish  over  his  name.  The  clipping  is  long  and 
would  take  needless  space  to  publish  in  full.  The 
essential  points  of  it  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rogers,  according  to  the  statement,  receives 
about  0,000  quarts  of  pooled  milk  by  rail  daily  and 
sells  it  in  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon,  Peek  skill,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls  and  Hudson.  On  September  16,  after 
competitive  bids,  the  contract  was  awarded  him  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  furnish  milk  to 
the  Castle  Point  Federal  Hospital  near  Beacon.  He 
began  delivery  on  October  5.  The  following  day  he 
was  told  that  the  milk  and  cream  had  soured.  On 
October  26  he  received  notification  that  his  con¬ 
tract  was  cancelled  as  of  October  31  on  the  ground 
that  the  bacteria  count  was  excessive.  He  had 
samples  of  milk  tested  by  Dr.  Peacock  which  did 
not  show  bacteria  count  as  high  as  the  hospital 
record.  He  understands  that  the  milk  is  being 
furnished  by  Major  E.  Vail  Watson  who  purchases 
milk  from  the  Farmers’  Co-operative  Milk  Company, 
Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Rogers  has  made  a  complaint 
to  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  who  assured 
Mr.  Rogers  that  the  complaint  had  been  referred 
to  General  Hines,  and  that  he  would  look  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  The  article  states  that  Rogers’ 
dairy  had  gained  publicity  in  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions  because  it  has  alleged  he  had  kept  prices  at 
lower  levels  than  other  milk  dealers  and  producers 
had  desired ;  that  other  dealers  had  approached  him 
repeatedly  to  raise  the  price  and  he  had  refused. 

A  later  publication  is  to  the  effect  that  Col.  Ded- 
man,  head  of  the  hospital,  has  no  authority  to  can¬ 
cel  a  contract  provided  by  the  Government,  and  that 
while  the  hospital  had  authority  to  refuse  milk 
that  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reserved  the  right  to  get  the  milk  elsewhere 
and  to  hold  the  Rogers’  Dairy  Company  responsible 
during  the  period  of  the  contract  for  any  excess 
over  the  cotnract  price  that  it  would  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  procure  milk  of  the  desired  quality.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  announced  his  intention  of  billing  the 
Government  monthly  for  the  milk  that  he  contracted 
to  supply  and  asserts  that  he  has  employed  an  at¬ 
torney  to  bring,  suit  against  the  Government  for  the 
amount  of  these  bills.  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  the 
tests  reported  by  the  hospital  showed  as  high  as 
8,000,000  on  milk  and  29,000,000  on  cream.  The 
State  limit  on  milk  is  30,000  and  500,000  on  cream. 

This  paper  has  no  first  hand  information  of  the 
nature  of  the  contract  or  the  tests  of  the  milk  furn¬ 
ished  by  Mr.  Rogers  except  the  general  information 
through  the  public  print  and  private  sources  The 
situation  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon,  which  is  more 
or  less  duplicated  in  other  sections  of  the  milk  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  of  deep  conceni  to  the  dairy  industry,  and 
for  that  reason  we  want  to  give  dairymen  the  true 
facts  as  near  as  Ave  can  find  them  and  to  that  end 
state  clearly  the  contention  of  both  sides.  There  is, 
however,  at  least  one  item  in  Mr.  Rogers’  clipping, 
which  as  it  stands  is  likely  to  give  a  false  impres¬ 
sion.  The  reference  to  publicity  by  an  agricultural 
paper  probably  refers  to  our  reports  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  situation.  It  Avould  give  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Rogers  was  being  criticized  for  a  legitimate 
competition  in  the  sale  of  milk.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  that  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  as  re¬ 
gards  the  other  dealers  and  milk  producers  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  If  Mr.  Rogers  were  buying  milk  and  paying 
current  prices  for  it,  enjoying  his  own  profits  and 
standing  for  his  OAvn  losses,  and  through  efficient 
and  economic  methods  of  distribution  selling  it 
cheaper  than  other  dealers  or  other  producers  were 
willing  to  do,  he  would  have  the  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
He  is,  hoAvever,  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Both 
he  and  pool  officials  admit  that  he  is  buying  milk 
of  the  pool  at  cut  prices  and  that  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  in  the  sale  of  milk  in  his  territory  in 
competition  with  neighboring  farmers  is  made  up 
by  a  deduction  on  the  monthly  bills  to  pool  members. 
Without  any  responsibility  of  loss  to  himself  he  re¬ 
duced  the  price  in  his  local  markets  in  competition 
with  local  producers  and  then  compels  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pool  to  contribute  enough  to  make  up  his 
losses  and  his  profits. 

This  is  the  old  trick  of  monopolists  of  decades 
back  to  drive  competitors  out  of  business  so  that 
when  competition  is  removed  the  monopoly  could 
fix  prices  on  the  public  to  suit  themselves.  This 
scheme  is  being  worked  in  an  alliance  with  the 
Bordens  and  the  public  has  never  yet  benefited  in 


a  market  controlled  by  that  concern.  This  scheme 
for  the  restraint  of  trade  is  made  possible  because 
of  exemptions  from  Federal  and  State  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  co-operative  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products.  The  exemptions  are  just  and 
right.  This  misuse  of  privilege,  however,  is,  in 
cur  judgment,  an  abuse  and  if  carried  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  end  will,  we  fear,  have  the  effect  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  or  modifying  the  legal  exemptions  to  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  honest  and  legitimate  co-operation. 
Even  with  the  exemptions  it  is  the  opinion  of  capable 
lawyers  that  the  acts  are  illegal  and  if  subjected  to 
test  would  be  restrained  by  the  courts.  The  exemp¬ 
tions  of  law  were  never  solicited  by  dairymen  to 
enable  selfish  officials  to  discriminate  against  farm¬ 
ers  and  to  create  a  monopoly.  No  legislature  ever 
granted  the  exemptions  for  any  such  purpose.  No 
farmer  in  or  out  of  the  pool  desires  any  such  prac¬ 
tice  because  he  well  knows  that  it  would  react 
against  himself.  It  is  not  pursued  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers.  It  is  pursued  at  their  loss.  It  serves  only 
the  Bordens  and  their  allies. 

Consolidation  Injures  Farm  Values 

IN  regard  to  consolidated  schools  and  their  prob¬ 
lems,  I  went  to  look  at  a  farm  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  and  of  course,  inquired  about  the  schools, 
as  AAre  have  four  children  to  go.  Three  districts  have 
been  united  and  a  one-room  school  is  maintained  at 
West  Taghkanic,  with  one  teacher  to  over  50  pupils. 
Some  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  walk  over  three 
miles  each  way  unless  their  parents  take  them.  No 
transportation  is  provided. 

We  were  told  there  were  about  20  pupils  to  go 
from  the  district  in  which  we  were  interested.  With 
this  number  in  the  district,  and  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
dition  in  the  school  with  one  teacher,  we  inquired  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  school  in  the  former  dis¬ 
trict  reopened  or  built.  The  reply  was  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  consent  of  the  three  districts 
involved,  and  as  substitute  an  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  and  another  teacher  had  been  recommend¬ 
ed  but  not  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to 
expect  children  to  go  such  a  distance  especially 
Avhen  no  conveyance  is  provided,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  children  to  keep  a  teacher  busy  nearby. 

With  our  family,  there  would  have  been  12  chil¬ 
dren  in  less  than  a  mile.  The  high  school  is  about  11 
miles.  The  farm  would  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
could  not  have  children  walking  six  miles  a  day.  and 
a  farmer  does  not  generally  have  time  to  take  them. 

WM.  B.  BEMENT. 

It.  N.-Y. — -This  is  just  the  point,  among  others, 
which  we  have  been  making  about  consolidation. 
I’lie  loss  of  the  local  school  will  decrease  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  the  abandoned  district.  People 
with  small  children  want  good  school  facilities  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  send  their  children  away. 

The  End  of  a  Milk  Case 

ACCORDING  to  court  records  the  suits  in  equity 
against  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  and  Consumers’  Dairy  Company  by 
Henry  Palmer  and  Leland  W.  Livermore  have  been 
settled  by  mutual  consent  on  payment  of  $600  at¬ 
torney  fees  and  other  costs  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
League.  The  suit  was  brought  to  restrain  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  conspiring  together  to  prevent  the 
two  plaintiffs  from  selling  milk  to  the  Consumers’ 
Dairy  Company  of  Union  City,  N.  J.,  at  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.,  where  it  had  been  sold  and  delivered 
for  two  years  previous  to  April  4,  1922. 

Messrs  Palmer  and  Livermore  did  not  become 
members  of  the  pool,  but  were  assured  on  February 
8,  1922  by  the  Consumers’  Dairy  Company  that  it 
would  nevertheless  continue  to  take  the  plaintiff’s 
milk.  HoAvever  on  March  30,  1922  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  only  pool  milk  would  be  accepted  after 
April  5,  the  local  agent  of  the  company  saying  the 
company  desired  to  buy  the  milk  but  was  restrained 
from  doing  so  by  conditions  imposed  by  the  pool 
officials  unless  the  plaintiffs  sign  the  pool  contract. 
This  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  an  action 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly,  and  an  injunction  was  asked  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  interference  with  the  free  and 
independent  sale  of  the  plaintiff’s  milk  to  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Dairy  Company.  As  the  trade  was  inter¬ 
state  the  case  Avas  filed  in  the  United  States  Court. 

At  the  instance  of  the  management  of  the  League 
the  case  was  delayed  until  April  last  when  it  came 
up  for  trial. 

It  then  appeared  that  the  company  had  long  since 
sold  the  plant  at  Bridgewater,  and  that  it  had  un¬ 
der  the  temporary  order  of  the  court,  received  the 
milk  of-  the  plaintiffs  during  the  few  months  it  had 


owned  the  plant  after  the  suit  was  filed.  There 
was  therefore  only  an  academic  reason  as  far  as 
the  plaintiffs  were  concerned  in  going  on  with 
the  suit,  and  to  save  time  of  the  court  and  expense 
of  trial  the  case  was  closed.  The  plaintiffs’  bond 
was  cancelled  and  the  League  paid  the  stipulated 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  This  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  conspiracy  and  monopoly  yet  undetermined, 
but  the  same  question  is  involved  in  the  Barnes’ 
case  now  before  the  State  courts,  and  the  decision 
on  it  will  probably  come  later.  Willard  It.  Pratt  of 
Utica,  Avas  the  plaintiffs’  attorney  and  Seward 
Miller  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

New  Milk  from  Pennsylvania 

WOULD  like  to  call  the  attention  of  fellow 
dairymen  to  the  recent  purchase  of  three  milk 
plants  by  the  League,  viz.,  at  Middleburg,  Beaver 
Springs  and  Clifford  Station,  in  Snyder  County, 
Pa.  This  milk  formerly  Avent  to  Philadelphia  where 
the  price  is  higher  than  Noav  York,  where  the  milk 
is  now  shipped.  There  was  a  surplus  in  New  York 
before.  In  August  Avhen  these  plants  Avere  bought 
one-half  the  pooled  milk  was  sold  at  by-product 
prices.  While  New  York  milk,  produced  under  strict 
regulations  for  liquid  consumption,  is  being  con¬ 
verted  into  by-products  at  surplus  prices,  Why 
should  farmers  rejoice  that  a  new  supply  has  been 
secured  from  another  market  further  to  increase 
the  surplus  and  further  reduce  the  price?  Both 
the  new  and  the  old  shippers  to  New  York  must  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  before  as  pool  members.  We  furnish 
the  money  to  buy  new  plants  in  distant  territory 
to  flood  the  New  York  market  against  ourselves. 
Loyalty  to  organization  does  not  require  that  we 
should  follow  leaders  in  such  folly,  instead  it  is  the 
duty  of  loyal  members  to  stop  it.  n.  m. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Justice  ”  for  the  Auto  Hog 

As  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  campaign  against  stealing  by  motor¬ 
ists.  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  experience  which  you 
may  publish  if  you  wish.  I  discovered  two  women  and 
three  children  in  my  orchard  up  the  trees  shaking 
them.  I  started  for  the  orchard  and  they  put  a  bundle 
of  some  kind  in  the  car  and  drove  away  before  I  could 
get  to  them.  I  came  back  and  got  my  car  and  caught 
up  with  them  and  asked  them  to  settle.  They  refused 
and  I  had  them  brought  into  Justice  Hankinson’g  court 
and  proved  that  they  were  up  the  trees  shaking  down 
apples  and  that  they  took  apples  away  and  would  not 
stop  until  I  caught  them  with  a  car.  The  justice  de¬ 
cided  there  was  no  cause  of  action  as  a  few  apples 
did  not  matter.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  sign  10  feet  long  saying:  “No  Trespassing.” 
These  people  crawled  under  this  sign.  Still  the  judge 
says  it  was  not  trespassing. 

If  this  is  justice  perhaps  we  had  all  better  go  back 
to  the  day  when  each  man  and  his  strength  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  Just  where  does  a  farmer  get  off.  If 
stealing  a  little  amount  excuses  a  thief  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  it  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  the  city  motor¬ 
ists  think  they  are  entitled  to  what  they  can  lug  off. 
You  published  an  account  some  time  ago  about  a  judge 
who  held  that  fruit  was  real  estate  and  could  not  be 
stolen.  You  gave  this  judge  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant 
notoriety.  I  feel  that  our  judge  has  your  judge  beat  a 
thousand  miles.  Our  justice  is  a  retired  minister,  and 
Ave  next  expect  to  hear  him  quoting  the  Great  Teacher 
as  saying,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.”  We  should  like  to  have  you  publish  this  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  lesson  to  other  justices  throughout 
the  country  as  an  example  of  Chautauqua  County 
justice. 

Your  correspondent  is  oiling  up  the  shot  gun  and 
when  next  he  appears  before  the  justice  I  will  tell  him 
the  gun  needed  to  be  shot  and  the  little  thieves  got  in 
the  way.  I  think  you  are  right  when  you  advise  the 
farmers  to  do  it  themselves.  E.  H.  davis. 

New  York. 

E  are  glad  to  get  reports  of  such  incidents. 
The  Avidest  publicity  is  needed  in  order  to 
arouse  farmers  to  a  realization  of  the  situation.  The 
case  of  the  judge  in  Pennsylvania  who  held  that 
fruit  on  the  tree  is  real  estate  Avas  settled  by  the 
passage  of  a  new  law  fully  covering  the  matter.  Not 
all  judges  are  as  lenient  as  the  one  here  mentioned. 
One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  following  clipping: 

$20  FOR  AN  APPLE 

New  York  City:  As  I  was  coming  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  by  motor  we  happened  to  pass  the  town  of  Stuy- 
vesant  Falls.  On  rhe  road  my  little  girl  spied  some 
apple  trees  and  wanted  an  apple.  As  I  was  about  to 
get  one  for  her  a  State  trooper  came  along  and  took  me 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  fined  me  $20.  L.  E. 

While  $20  is  a  good  price  for  an  apple  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  person  will  take  any  more  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  or  she  Avill  seek  some  sec¬ 
tion  Avhere  there  are  justices  more  of  the  Hankinson 
type.  It  is  said  that  stolen  fruit  is  always  sweetest 
and  we  would  make  it  most  expensive,  too.  The  laAV 
seems  unable  to  protect  us  and  we  favor  organiza¬ 
tion  at  home.  All  get  together  and  make  a  pledge  to 
come  at  call  and  give  the  thieves  what  they  deserve. 
No  matter  what  you  are  doing,  courting  the  girl, 
whipping  the  children  or  eating  dinner,  drop  every¬ 
thing  when  the  call  comes  and  get  out  to  catch  the 
.thieves  and  make  an  example  of  them! 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 

“If  All  Who  Read  Would  Send  a  Line, 

I’m  Sure  T’would  Make  Our  Page  Quite  Fine.” 

Drawn  by  Doris  Ives  (15),  New  York 

Memory  Verse 

MY  THANKFUL  PRAYER 

I  love  to  pray  my  thankful  prayer 
To  God  for  all  His  loving  care. 

I’m  glad  'that  each  day  of  the  year 
Makes  me  remember  God  is  near. 

When  Winter’s  sleeping  time  is  done 
And  baby  buds  smile  at  the  sun. 

I  always  wonder  if  a  tree 

Knows  that  it  tells  of  God  to  me. 

When  bird  songs  fill  the  Summer  sky 
I  listen  very  still  and  try 

To  make  my  song  sing  happy  words 
That  seem  to  me  like  prayers  of  birds. 

When  Autumn  brings  its  thankful  day 
And  everybody  thinks  to  pray 

Their  thankful  prayer,  I’m  thankful  then, 
And  say  my  thankful  prayer  again. 

Rose  Waldo  in  Child  Life. 

— Selected  by  I.  U. 


Nature  Puzzle 

We  will  be  quite  happy  over  last 
month’s  puzzle,  for  we  all  got  the  right 
answer.  The  word  “‘evergreen”  was  just 
what  we  needed  to  put  us  on  the  right 
track,  and  the  rest  was  easy.  Red  cedar 
is  the  right  answer,  Margaret  says. 

We  have  a  bird  puzzle  for  November. 
There  is  no  one’s  name  signed  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  although  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  handwriting,  I  guess  I’d  better  not 
say  who.  Next  time  I’ll  try  to  have  her 
name  for  sure.  Anyhow,  here  goes : 

This  bird  in  Summer  is  black  and 
white ;  in  Winter  it  is  washed  with 
brown.  When  Winter  storms  sweep 
across  our  land  these,  birds  settle  down 
upon  hillsides  and  feed  upon  seeds  from 
the  weed  stalks  that  are  sure  to  be  found 
above  the  snow  somewhere.  The  song  of 
this  bird  is  a  low  twittering  when  feed¬ 
ing,  and  a  short  whistle  when  in  flight. 
The  nest  is  of  grass  and  moss,  lined  with 
feathers  and  sunk  in  moss.  From  three 
to  five  eggs  are  laid ;  they  are  pale,  green¬ 
ish  white,  specked  with  brown. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Yes,  the  answer  to  the  cross-word  puz¬ 
zle,  was  “Help  Our  Page.”  I  am  very 
glad  that  everyone  got  it  right  and  did 
help  this  month’s  page.  There  were  a 
great  many  good  enigmas  sent  in.  We  are 
going  to  have  two  of  them  because  the 
first  is  so  short. 


No.  1 

My  first  is  in  three  but  not  in  four, 

My  second  in  you  but  not  in  your, 

My  third  is  in  pear  but  not  in  peach, 

My  fourth  is  in  talk,  but  not  in  speech, 
My  fifth  is  in  tree  but  not  in  wood, 

My  sixth  is  in  why  but  not  in  could, 

My  whole  is  in  something  very  good. 

— Sent  by  Gladys  Waner. 
New  York. 

No.  2 

My  first  is  in  more  but  not  in  less. 

My  second  in  stocking  but  not  in  dress, 
My  third  is  in  ill  but  not  in  sick, 

My  fourth  is  in  choose  but  not  in  pick, 

My  fifth  is  in  wish  but  not  in  want, 

My  sixth  in  search  but  not  in  haunt, 

My  seventh  in  start  but  not  in  go, 

My  eighth  is  in  boat  but  not  in  row, 

My  ninth  is  in  lean  but  not  in  post, 

My  tenth  is  in  sled  but  not  in  coast, 

My  eleventh  in  idle  but  not  in  work, 

My  twelfth  is  in  store  but  not  in  clerk, 
My  thirteenth  in  laugh  but  not  in  sing, 
My  whole  is  a  man  who  helped  make 
Thanksgiving. 

— Sent  by  Gertrude  Stephenson, 
Connecticut.  (Age  10). 


Game  of  Quick  Sight 

Make  two  boards  about  a  foot  square, 
divide  each  into  25  squares.  Give  five 
nuts  or  buttons  to  one  player  and  five 
pebbles,  or  something  different,  to  the 
other  player.  One  places  these  on  the 
squares  in  any  pattern  he  fancies.  When 
ready  the  other  player  is  allowed  to  see 
it  for  five  seconds.  Then  it  is  covered  up 
and  from  the  memory  of  what  he  saw  the 
second  player  must  reproduce  the  pattern 
on  his  own  board.  He  counts  one  for  each 


that  is  right,  and  subtracts  one  for  each 
that  is  wrong.  They  take  turn  and  turn 
about.  This  game  is  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
er  of  the  power  to  see  and  memorize  at  a 
glance.  — Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert 
'New  York.  (Age  15). 


The  First  Thanksgiving 

In  the  little  town  of  Scrooby,  England, 
some  people  who  could  not  worship  God 
in  the  way  they  wished,  gathered  together. 
They  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  had 
heard  they  could  worship  the  way  they 
pleased.  But  in  Holland  their  children 
were  learning  Dutch  customs  and  ways. 
They  were  also  intermarrying  with  the 
Dutch  people ;  soon  they  would  not  be 
English  but  Dutch.  At  last  after  10 
years  they  returned  to  England,  having 
decided  to  set  sail  for  the  new  land, 
America. 

They  meant  to  land  at  Jamestown, 
but  were  driven  farther  north  by  strong 
winds.  They  landed  at  Plymouth  in  cold 
dreary  weather  when  all  things  stared 
upon  them  with  a  weatherbeaten  face. 
But  “.being  pestered  nine  weeks  in  a 
leaking  unwholesome  ship,  lying  wet  in 
their  cabins,  most  of  them  were  grown 
very  weak  and  weary  of  the  sea.” 

And  as  they  landed,  the  'spray  froze 
upon  their  coats.  Their  small  boat  was 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  dog  'Coonie  and  me.  It  was 
taken  on  my  granpa’s  farm.  I  have  lots 
of  good  times  playing  with  Coonie.  He 
will  do  anything  for  me  that  I  want  him 
to.  He  is  always  ready  to  come  and 
meet  me  every  day  after  school.  Your 
friend,  Donald  Ileil,  (Age  5),  New  Yrork. 


Donald  and  Jlis  Friend 

Dear  Friends. — I  am  sending  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  I  drew  since  I  saw  the  October 
drawings.  I  am  14  years  old.  I  live  on 
a  large  farm  and  have  never  written  or 
drew  for  the  page  before,  but  I  read  it 
each  time  and  enjoy  it.  Your  interested 
reader,  Norval  McClure.  New  York. 


Norval  McClure 


out  of  repair,  but  16  men  waded  ashore 
for  wood.  They  landed  at  Plymouth.  In 
that  first  terrible  Winter  half  of  them 
died.  In  the  Spring  a  friendly  Indian 
showed  them  how  to  make  a  snare  of 
willow  branches  in  a  stream  and  catch 
fish.  He  showed  them  how  to  trap  bear 
and  beaver  and  deer,  and  finally  how  to 
feed,  the  ground,  two  tiny  fish  to  grow  a 
hill  of  corn. 

In  the  Autumn  they  found  their  crops 
a  success  and  decided  to  have  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  feast  to  show  their  gratitude.  They 
invited  the  Indians  who  had  been  their 
friends,  and  feasted  three  days — from 
Thursday  until  Saturday. 

This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—Written  by  Emma  Schaumann, 

Connecticut.  (Age  12). 


The  words  in  the  box  for  this  month 
were  written  by  Louise  Judge,  R.  I. 
NOW  is  the  best  time  for  you  to  take 
your  pen,  for  NOW  never  forgets. 

I’m  Thankful 

I’m  glad  that  I  am  not  today 
A  chicken  or  a  goose, 

Or  any  other  kind  of  bird 
That  is  of  any  use. 

I’d  rather  be  a  little  girl, 

Although  tis  very  true — 

The  things  I  do  not  like  at  all 
I’m  often  made  to  do. 

I’d  rather  eat  some  turkey  than 
To  be  one  thick  and  fat, 

And  so  with  all  my  heart  today, 

I’ll  be  thankful  for  that. 

- — Kent  by  Marion  Bettinger. 

New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  eating  my  breakfast 
one  morning  while  on  my  vacation  with 
my  sister  at  Alleghany  State  Park.  I 
am  sitting  on  a  bench  just  back  of  our 
tent  and  eating  out  of  the  dish  in  which 
the  breakfast  was  cooked.  Your  friend, 
Gladys  Feldberg,  (Age  12),  New  York. 


“Gladys” 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — As  I  live  in 
Texas  I  am  sending  you  a  cowboy  pic¬ 
ture  which  I  hope  to  see  in  print.  I  am 
also  sending  a  kodak  picture  of  myself 
and  one  of  a  dog  I  once  had.  I  taught 
the  dog  lots  of  tricks,  but  some  one  stole 
her  while  I  was  away.  Can  you  return 
these  photos?  (Yes,  if  you  send  your 
address. — Ed).  Yours  truly,  Frank  Pen¬ 
nington,  (Age  15),  Texas. 


Frank  Pennington 


Contentment  Rewarded;  a  Fable 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old 
henhouse  in  the  corner  of  an  old  farm. 
In  one  end  was  a  window  and  over  it  a 
screen.  The  window  was  always  discon¬ 
tented  and  used  to  say  to  the  screen,  “I 
don’t  like  it  out  here.  I  don’t  like  the 
wind  and  the  rain  in  Summer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wind  and  snow  in  Win¬ 
ter.” 

The  screen  would  reply,  “Just  think  of 
me.  I'm  a  good  deal  worse  off  than  you 
are.  If  it  was  not  for  me,  you  would 
be  a  good  deal  worse  off.  I  keep  off  a  lot 
of  the  snow.  I  help  keep  off  the  rain.  I 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  wind,  so 
do  not  call  on  me  to  do  more  than  I  can.” 

By  and  by  the  farmer  came  out  to  the 
henhouse  and  said.  “I  will  tear  down 
this  henhouse  and  use  the  boards  to  build 
my  new  one.”  When  he  began  to  tear  it 
down,  he  took  out  the  cracked  window, 
and  said,  “I  will  throw  this  away  and 
buy  a  new  one.” 

He  tossed  the  window  aside  and  it 
broke  into  pieces  against  a  rock.  It 
stayed  there  ever  afterward.  When  he 
took  out  the  screen  he  laid  it  aside  and 
said,  “I  will  save  the  screen  to  put  on 
the  new  henhouse.”  The  screen  thought 
to  itself,  “I  was  right  to  be  contented.” 

— Written  by  Grace  Waterman, 

Maine.  (Age  8). 

Who  will  write  the  moral  to  this  fable 
Grace  has  written?  And  who  will  write 
us  another  fable? 


A  Thanksgiving  Day 

It  was  a  hungry  pussy  cat. 

Upon  Thanksgiving  morn 

And  she  watched  a  thankful  little  mouse 
That  ate  an  ear  of  corn. 

“If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  mouse, 
How  thankful  he  should  be, 

When  he  has  made  a  meal  himself 
To  make  a  meal  for  me!” 

“Then  with  his  thanks  for  having  fed, 
And  his  thanks  for  feeding  me, 

With  all  his  thankfulness  inside, 

How  thankful  I  shall  be !” 

Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat, 

Upon  Thanksgiving  Day ; 

But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard 
And  declined  (with  thanks)  to  stay. 

Author  ( ?) 

— Sent  by  Mary  Danna, 
New  Jersey.  (Age  13). 


Blank  Paper 

“I  wanted  to  take  Aline  some  flowers, 
too,  but  I  haven’t  had  time.”  Muriel’s 
voice  came  through  the  window  to  Aunt 
Marjorie  as  she  sat  writing  letters.  Aunt 
Marjorie  started,  then  she  called,  “Mur¬ 
iel,  I’d  like  to  see  you  a  minute.” 

Muriel  let  the  screen  door  slam  be¬ 
hind  her.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
Muriel  was  not  in  the  best  of  moods. 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  Aunt  Marjorie 
kindly. 

“O,  nothing,  only  I  haven’t  been  to  see 
Aline,  and  she’s  been  sick  a  week.  All 
the  other  girls  have  been  to  see  her. 
She’ll  think  I  don’t  want  to  come.” 

“Do  you?”  asked  Aunt  Marjorie. 

“Why,  of  course  I  do !”  exclaimed 
Muriel. 

“Then  why  don’t  you?” 

“Why,  I  haven’t  had  time !” 

Aunt  Marjorie  shook  her  head.  “Mur¬ 
iel,  what  yould  you  think  of  me  if  I 
took  all  this  nice  paper  and  threw  it  out 
a  piece  at  a  time,  at  odd  times  during 
the  day?” 

“Why,  I’d  thing  you  had  lost  your 
mind,”  said  Muriel. 

“Of  course  you  would.  But  it  isn’t 
nearly  so  bad  to  waste  paper  as  to  waste 
time.  One  can  always  buy  more  paper, 
but  all  the  money  in  the  world  cannot  buy 
back  a  wasted  hour.” 

“But  I  don’t  waste  any  time,”  de¬ 
fended  Muriel. 

“Are  you  sure?  What  have  you  done 
today?” 

“Why,  I’ve  restrung  my  blue  beads,  and 
filled  the  vases  with  flowers,  and  em¬ 
broidered  on  a  towel,  and  practiced.” 

“Yes  ?” 

“I  guess  that’s  all — all  I  can  remember 
anyhow.” 

“About  three  hours’  work,  and  it’s 
five  in  the  afternoon  now.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  other  hours?” 

Muriel’s  eyes  opened  wide.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  said  doubtfully. 

“Then  dear,  you  can’t  truthfully  say 
you’ve  been  busy,  can  37ou?’J 

Muriel  shook  her  head.  “No,  I  can’t, 
Aunt  Marjorie.  But  I’ll  never  say  it 
again  unless  it’s  true.”  She  glanced  at 
the  clock. 

“If  I  hurry  I  can  run  up  to  see  Aline 
a  minute  yet  this  evening,  and  still  be 
back  in  time  for  supper.” 

“I’m  sure  you  can,”  said  Aunt  Mar¬ 
jorie.  — Edna  Koenig  (15). 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Warne,  (13),  New  Y  ork 
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Oct.  29.— It  is  very  cold  and  windy  to¬ 
day  but  the  sky  is  an  azure  blue.  While 
out  riding  this  afternoon  I  saw  three  deer 
— a  doe  and  two  fawns,  undoubtedly. 
They  ran  across  the  road  a  little  way  in 
front  of  us,  very  pretty  in  coats  of 
speckled  brown,  their  white  tails  flying. 

Oct.  30. — Hallowe’en.  But  the  ghosts 
and  witches  haven’t  been  around  here — at 
least  they  haven’t  troubled  me. 

Oct.  31. — Rose  to  find  the  sun  shining 
bright  on  a  perfect  Autumn  day.  Indian 
Summer  must  have  arrived.  Fed  the 
horse,  sawed  wood,  fed  and  watered  chick¬ 
ens.  Breakfast.  Sawed  more  wood, 
washed  kitchen  floor  for  mother.  Noon 
chores.  Mixed  grain  for  hens.  Bunch. 
Read  for  a  while.  Sawed  wood.  Have  a 
flock  of  24  pullets ;  sold  two  dozen  eggs 
today  at  65  cents. 

Nov.  2. — A  lot  of  hunters  around.  This 
is  open  season  on  partridge,  quail,  wood 
cock,  etc.  Getting  ready  to  build  a  hen¬ 
house.  Null'  sed.  Yours,  Skinny. 

New  Hampshire. 


Oct.  31. — I  got  up  this  morning  at 
eight  o’clock.  When  I  was  dressed  and 
finished  breakfast  Mother  said,  “Will 
you  wipe  the  dishes?”  I  said,  “Yes.” 
After  that  was  done  I  cleaned  out  living- 
room.  It  needed  sweeping,  dry-mopping, 
rug-shaking,  and  a  dusting.  After  din¬ 
ner  we  did  the  dishes  and  rested.  Now 
here  I  am  writing  my  diary.  I’ve  just 
read  the  children’s  page  and  see  that  the 
Hallowe’en  drawings  are  very  good.  I 
am  sending  a  drawing  for  Thanksgiving. 

The  morning  of  November  26  (Thanks¬ 
giving)  is  always  a  busy  time.  We — 
Mother,  Papa  and  my  little  sister  and  I, 
are  all  always  very  busy.  We  live  about 
100  steps  away  from  Grandmother’s  so 
it  isn!t  very  far  to  go.  I  make  place 
cards  for  everyone  on  Thanksgiving,  and 
that’s  for  quite  a  few.  At  Grandmother’s 
house  there’s  Grandmother,  Grandfather 
and  Uncle  Kenneth.  At  my  home  there’s 
Mother,  Father,  little  sister  and  me.  At 
Uncle  Charley’s  house  there’s  three  little 
boys,  Aunt  Lucy  and  Uncle  Charley.  So 
we  have  quite  a  gathering. 

The  answer  to'  the  cross-word  enigma 
is  “Help  Our  Page.”  I  have  sent  things 
several  times  but  never  had  any  of  my 
work  in  the  paper. 

My  nickname  is  Milly.  I’m  10,  and 
from  Massachusetts.  M. 


Oct.  29. — It  was  very  cold  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  saw  a  flock  of  snowbirds  perched 
on  a  wire  fence  on  my  way  to  school.  Our 
class  at  school  (sophomores)  went  our 
spooking  this  evening.  We  had  a  grand 
time.  I’d  best  not  tell  what  we  did. 

Oct.  30. — When  I  awoke  this  morning 
it  was  snowing.  It  snowed  all  day  long 
until  about  five  inches  deep.  Our  school 
had  a  Hallowe’en  bazaar,  and  the  sopho¬ 
mores  gave  a  play.  After  the  play  we 
dressed  in  costumes.  Rather  ghostly,  but 
we  enjoyed  the  bazaar  very  much. 

‘Oct.  31. — The  snow  is  melting  and  the 
ground  is  soft.  I  got  The  Rural  'New- 
Yorker  and  an  interesting  letter  from 
Rebecca  Spencer. 

Nov.  1. — 'I  was  in  church  and  Sunday 
school.  We  went  to  visit  my  Aunt  Ger¬ 
trude  and  while  we  were  walking  about 
on  her  farm  we  found  a  stone  which  con¬ 
tains  iron  ore. 

Nov.  2. — We  made  a  class  magazine  at 
school.  It  is  called  the  Tipster.  I  am 
art  editor  of  it.  Hunting  day  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  great  success.  It  was  cold 
and  dreary — perhaps  the  bunnies  were  all 
in  their  warm  homes. — Yi. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Life  of  Your  Favorite  Author 

Have  you  a  favorite  author?  If  you 
have  read  and  enjoyed  reading  about  the 
early  struggles  of  the  author  of  “Anne  of 
Green  Gables,”  let  us  look  about  and  see 
what  can  be  learned  about  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  write  our  most  interesting  books. 
A  few  of  the  later  authors  of  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  books  are  Laura  Lee  Hope,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
Eleanor  H.  Porter,  Gene  Stratton  Porter, 
'G.  A.  'Henty,  Horatio  Alger,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seaton,  Thornton  Burgess. 
Really  one  cannot-  begin  to  count  them. 
The  best  way  to  get  the  history  is  to 
write  the  publisher  of  the  book.  Then 
put  this  story  in  your  own  words. 

It  is  amazing  as  well  as  fascinating  to 
find  that  these  book  folks  were  once  just 
ordinary  boys  and  girls.  They  wrote 
about  the  thing  they  knew  best — and 
the  fact  of  their  knowing  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  people  they  wrote  about, 
and  knowing  them  from  experience  and 
character  study  is  what  made  their  books 
so  human  to  us.  Also  when  you  find 
how  many  times  they  tried  and  failed, 
you  won’t  feel  so  blue,  I  know,  because 
there  wasn’t  room  for  your  letter  or 
your  drawing  on  the  page. 


Drawn  by  Ellen  Smith,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Phelps  (11), 
New  York 


D  Bargain 

Drawn  by  Theodore  Drain ,  Connecticut 


rcr' 

..  . 

Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington  (15),* 
Texas 


from  trn«  lono 
»t»r  atats. 


the  debate 

Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Derr  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Griffin  Foster  (13), 
New  York 


Pussxe  rettnem  b  X  *  * sjMty 


Drawn  by  Sara  Skinner  (11),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

MY  FAVORITE  DISH 

I  think  that  one  of  my  favorite  dishes 
is  boiled  rice  with  tomato  sauce.  It  is 
just  a  simple  dish,  but  I  think  that  if  you 
haven’t  tried  it  already,  you  will  like 
it,  too.  This  is  how  I  make  it. 

Pick  over  one  cup  rice.  Add  slowly 
to  two  cups  boiling  water,  so  as  not  to 
check  boiling.  After  30  minutes  or  when 
soft,  (old  rice  takes  longer  than  new 
rice)  drain  in  coarse  strainer,  pour  over 
it  one  quart  hot  water,  and  return  to 
kettle  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Cover  it 
and  place  it  on  the  back  of  range  until 
dried  off,  each  kernel  distinct.  Meanwhile 
cook  one  sliced  onion  with  one  pint  to¬ 
mato  for  15  minutes.  Rub  through  strain¬ 
er  and  add  three  tablespoons  butter  and 
three  tablespoons  flour  heated  together. 
Be  sure  to  put  in  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper. 
When  you  mix  the  tomato  mixture  with 


the  rice  this  finishes  the  recipe. 

— Sent  by  Gertrude  Stephenson, 
Connecticut.  (Age  10). 


IIow  about  the  Johnny  cake  we  'had 
last  month?  Did  anyone  try  it,  and  if  so, 
what  luck? 


Original  Poems 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  here, 

It’s  the  best  day  of  the  year; 
Though  leaves  are  yellow, 

And  the  forest  dull  and  sere. 

For  the  nuts  hung  over  head 
And  the  apples  rosy,  red, 

The  potatoes  from  their  bed, 
Lie  with  pumpkins  in  the  shed. 


A  merry,  merry  day  is  here, 

It  is  a  day  so  very  dear. 

November  is  the  sunset  of  the  year. 


j^veiyone  is  tnanKrul 


And  giving  on  this  day, 

And  so  we  will  spend  it, 

In  the  good  oldfasliioned  way. 

,T  —Written  by  Sara  Skinner, 
New  York.  (Age  11}> 


The  Autumn  Fields 

When  the  day’s  as  bright  as  the  golden- 
rod, 

And  your  heart’s  as  light  as  the  breeze, 
lhen  over  the  Autumn  fields  you  will 
plod, 

Through  the  asters  and  the  bees. 


1  or  the  golden-rod  hangs  in  clusters  of* 
gold, 

A’ld  .the  asters  are  blue  as  the  sky, 
With  the  sun  shining  down  as  it  has  of 
old, 

On  the  fields  of  Autumns  gone  by. 


to  the  shade  of  the  tinted  trees, 

^  ^ee  on  an  -Autumn  day, 

J-Iian  be  sailing  on  far  away  seas. 

Written  by  Norman  Hallock, 
Connecticut.  (Age  18). 


The  Yellow  Birds 

The  'birds*  I  made  are  yellow  birds. 
Iney  nave  black  on  their  heads,  wings 
and  tail,  and  are  nearly  the  size  of  a 
sparrow.  These  birds  come  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  and  stay  until  it  gets 
cold,  then  go  south.  They  are  always 
seen  where  there  are  sunflowers  bloom¬ 
ing,  because  they  eat  the  seed.  They  don’t 
eat  the  whole  seed  but  open  it  and  eat  the 
inside.  I  plant  sunflowers  for  that  rea- 
soa;  ,  — From  Esther  Herr, 

I  ennsylvania.  (Age  16). 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Just  a  word  to  say  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  having  your  letters  this  month. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  carried  ma¬ 
terial  for  Our  Page,  and  there  were  66  in 
all.  I  am  glad  to  know  about  anything 
that  will  make  Our  Page  better  and  more 
interesting  and  hope  you  will  not  fail 
to  criticize  whatever  you  find  that  you 
don’t  quite  like.  Please  let  us  have  more 
photos  and  diaries.  And  in  drawing  for 
Christmas  art  columns  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  many  drawings  of  Santa  Claus. 
Santa  is  a  good  old  fellow,  and  cheerful, 
but  we  want  variety,  too.  I  want  to 
point  out,  that  it  is  lots  of  fun  to  draw 
captions.  Even  the  puzzles  might  have 
a  caption.  We  are  going  to  need  some 
stories  of  farm  life,  something  that  you 
have  seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  your  own  ears  if  possible.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  before  December  5.  I 
wish  you  all  a  happy  time  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day. — iva  unger. 


List  of  Contributors  for  November 

*  Marks  tlie  name  of  contributors  whose  work 
appears  this  month, 

.  ..New  York.— Mabel  Orvis,  Lucille  Freemantle, 
Nina  Francis  (10),  Viola  DeGolver,  Hazel 
Forber  (12),  ‘Margaret  Gippert  (15),  Robin 
Palmer  (16),  ‘Sara  Skinner  (11),  Helen  J.  Nel¬ 
son  (18),  Mary  A.  Rose  (12),  Frances  Carpen¬ 
ter  (11),  Marian  Edgett  (11),  ‘Donald  Hiel  (5), 
•Norval  McClure  (14),  ‘Gladys  Feldburg  (15), 
‘Milton  S.  Alberding  (10),  Evelyn  Pugh  (11), 
‘Gladys  Wager,  Jean  Doren  (11),  ‘Edna  Koenig, 
(15),  Carolyn  Veach  (11),  Agnes  Veach  (13), 
Ellen  C.  Rickard  (17),  Elva  Turner  (9),  Made¬ 
line  Benham  (16),  Adeline  Schilling,  Kate  Me- 
Cluer  (13),  Helen  Kaley,  ‘Marian  Bettinger 

(11) ,  Ralph  Dona  (9),  Clementine  Wentzel  (10), 
•Elizabeth  Phelps  (11),  ‘Charlotte  Dolly  (12). 
‘Elspeth  Warne  (13). 

Pennsylvania. — Edna  Ross  (14),  Irene  Baker 

(9) ,  Franklin  S.  Kohler  (15),  Helen  Schawn 

(12) ,  ‘Esther  M.  Herr  (16),  Franz  Folk  (15), 
‘Miriam  Kachel  (16). 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Louise  Judge,  Eleanor  House 

(10) ,  George  Davis  (12),  Alice  Brown  (13). 
Connecticut. — Helen  Swaller  (12),  Minnie 

Pearl,  Marjorie  Ritchie,  Elena  D’Ago.stino,  Em¬ 
ma  P.  Brown  (14),  Elsie  Eichner  (13),  ‘Ger¬ 
trude  Stephenson  (10,  ‘Norman  Hallock  (18), 
Marian  Olson,  Albert  Kirk. 

Maine. — ‘Grace  Waterman  (8). 

Ohio. — Eunice  Durfee  (15),  Eva  Dean  Shep¬ 
herd,  Louise  Shepherd  (16),  Muriel  Smith, 
Martha  E.  Thompson  (12). 

Indiana. — Elsie  Terpstra. 

New  Jersey. — ‘Ellen  Smith  (12),  Eleanor  Da¬ 
vis  (15),  Sebastion  Nagy  (15). 

New  Hampshire. — ‘Earl  Anderson. 
Massachusetts. — ‘Harriet  Milligan  (10). 
Texas. — ‘Frank  Pennington. 
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GENUINE  KID 
COMFORT  SUPPER 


.  HAREbargainini. 

tune  black  vici-kid  with  flexibl 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles, 
and  smooth  in¬ 
ner  soles.  Rubber^, 
heels.  Si7es3-9; 

Wide  Widths. 

Order  No.  0X273-1 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY  ^ 

POSTAGE  if  money"  — — — 

or  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PAAI 

N  HT1  nPMYDrxmlna  t  4 1  * Q  ^  ^  y  ^ 

r  wear. 


BnTTM.  “r  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  c 
dellT,ery  P'us  Postage.  Mentior  No. 
eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  we 


Free  Cataloerue  of  wonderful  values  in  men's, 
°  women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H92 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md 


*1  £2  HOUSE  SUPPERS 


I  Women’s  Felt  House  Slippers,  soft,  warm,  com 
■  fortable.  Padded  soles;  Ribbon  trimmed.  Colors: 
Brown,  Fawn,  Old  Rose,  Copenhagen  Blue,  Grey,  Laven¬ 
der.  We  pay  postage  it  money  or  check  accompanies 
order;  or  you  can  pay  Postman  on  delivery,  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  0500,  stating  color  and  size  wanted.  Hen’s  and 
lto/s’  In  drey  or  Brown,  $1.25.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
ALLEN'S  BOOT  SHOP,  19  N.  Broad  St„  Trenton,  N.  J 


SCHOOL  SETS  ownCnamI 

Six- Inch  Ruler,  Pencil  Sharpener  and  Clip  with  Every  Set 
Useful  Xmas  Gifts  for  Bovs  and  Girls  with  Full  Name 
Engraved  in  22. kt.  Gold  as  Shown  in  Illustrations 


Wo.  1  Leatner  Case,  6  Pencils,  name  in 


MARTHA  L  HILL 


MARTHA  L  HILL 


No.  2  Leather  Case.  3  Pencils,  name  in  22  kt.  gold  .  .  45c 


No.  3  Xmas  Box,  8  Pencils,  name  in  22-kt.  wold  .  30c 

c  n.Xmas  of  §.'£•  45c  No-  5  Box  of  Twelve,  70c 

_  „?®n iM»!lSJLHrder'  Check  °1'  2c  Stamps  Postage  Paid 
CHAS.  E.  RITTER  &  CO.,  Dept.  RN  101  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Skins 

cow,  deer,  horse,  bear,  mink,  muskrat, 
skunk,  ’coon,  squirrel,  fox,  etc.  and 

SEND  THEM  TO  US 

for  mounting  as  trophies  or  making 
into  fur  garments  of  every  description 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

S  AV  E  $10  TO  $50 

and  have 

7  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

for  our  ready-to-wear  garments. 

You^Wear  Big,  free  cata'°gue>  illustrated  by 
Them  living  models,  gives  prices  of  gar¬ 
ments  we  have  in  stock  and  when  you 
furnish  the  furs,  cost  of  tanning,  mounting,  etc.,  and 
tells  how  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

MlfVest  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


] 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Return  Visit. — Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  when  a  whole  congregation 
came  down  to  one  of  our  churches  last 
Spring  from  some  49  miles  distance.  Well 
last  Sunday  night  the  Parson  went  up  to 
see  them  and  talk  in  their  church.  It  is 
a  community  church  and  quite  different. 
It  was  very  informal,  very  cordial,  very 
homelike. 

After  reading  the  story  of  the  good 
■Samaritan,  the  minister  read  Foss’  “The 
Man  Beside  the  Road.”  The  spirit  of 
both  selections  is  the  same  and  wouldn’t 
it  be  better  if  we  made  more  account  in 
our  churches  of  the  saints  who  have 
preached  the  Gospel  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  are  still  preaching  today? 
This  church  seems  to  have  been  brought 
back  from  almost  nothing  to  being  a  real 
power  in  the  community  and  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  some  ,$12,000  to  restore  and 
greatly  beautify  the  church  and  grounds. 
It  is  going  to  be  raised  by  the  project 
plan — through  farmers  planting  so  many 
extra  potatoes,  the  gross  receipts  to  go 
to  the  church. 

Old  Vermont.  —  From  here  up  above 
Hartford  the  Parson  headed  up  the  valley 
for.  old  Vermont.  We  must  take  this 
ride  up  together.  We  must  change  at 
Springfield  where  a  great  new  station  is 
being  built,  finest  in  New  England.  The 
Parson  has  not  been  north  for  a  year 
and  a  half;  not  for  16  years  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  These  large  tobacco  lands 
you  see  out  of  the  window  are  going  to 
be  changed  to  a  great  extent  to  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables — the  demand  for 
leaf  tobacco  is  so  much  less.  This  must 
have  a  decided  effect  on  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  situation  in  Connecticut, 
and  Farm  Bureau  people  are  already  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  the  readjustment. 

The  Landscape. — Look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  again  and  see  these  farm  buildings 
entirely  covered  with  this  sheet  metal 
roofing  material — roof,  sides  and  all.  They 
use  a  lot  of  that  up  here,  while  you  see 
almost  none  in  Connecticut.  Notice,  too, 
so  many  building  protected  by  lightning 
rods.  Over  in  that  meadow,  as  we  whiz 
by,  are  some  sheep,  but  not  many.  Count 
up  to  six — that’s  all  you  will  see  iu  200 
miles  trip  going  north.  Undoubtedly 
the  land  is  too  valuable  for  other  things. 
Pastures  better  be  used  for  cows  and 
milk. 

Lunch. — But  how  about  lunch  !  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  about  the 
time  of  day  you  eat  on  a  day’s  journey. 
It — 'the  lunch — is  the  heart  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  should  cover  most  any  distance 
up  to  75  miles.  Here  is  Brattleboro  and 
we  have  finished  the  morning  papers  and 
the  last  copy  of  the  Christian  Century, 
The  Churchman,  and  The  Nation — 64 
miles  from  here  to  White  River  Junction, 
two  hours  and  29  minutes  run,  none  too 
much  time  to  read  away  and  munch  away 
and  watch  the  old  Connecticut  River  ever 
growing  smaller.  Just  pull  that  paper 
bag  out  of  the  grip — Mrs.  Parson’s  wicker 
grip  with  two  new  straps  around  it  that 
George  bought  in  Washington  last  Win¬ 
ter — and  then  scrimmage  around  among 
those  clean  collars  and  shaving  things 
and  fetch  out  two  big  Greening  apples. 

In  the  Bag. — 'Now  open  the  bag.  There 
are  elderberry  jelly  sandwiches,  not  so 
bad !  The  Parson  picked  the  berries  and 
boiled  and  strained  them  over  by  the 
brook.  He  will  take  another  and  a 
“broomstick”  to  go  with  it.  You  take  a 
R.  I.  Red  second  joint — good.  The  Par¬ 
son  beheaded  it,  Clossie  picked  it,  and 
what’s  more  Mrs.  Parson  cooked  it,  fried 
it  without  boiling,  southern  style,  in 
bacon  fat  and  Crisco.  Two  bites  of  sand¬ 
wich,  a  bite  of  Greening,  one  of  R.  I. 
Red,  then  repeat — a  four-course  dinner. 
But  here  is  yet  another  little  package  that 
came  out  of  the  paper  hag.  The  Parson 
has  a  twinge  of  being  homesick.  It  was 
little  Ta’s  birthday  Saturday  but  Mrs. 
Parson  was  in  bed  with  a  bad  cold  almost 
all  day,  so  this  cake  was  made  Sunday 
morning.  “Cake,”  yes,  though  honest  to 
goodness  it  tastes  like  gingerbread !  It 
was  right  in  front  of  Ta’s  place  at  dinner 
yesterday  and  he  stuck  nine  candles  in  it 
that  Closson  bought  him  uptown  at  the 
5  and  10.  The  Parson  supposes  one  was 
to  grow — like  spankings — for  he  was  only 
eight.  He  cut  it  himself  with  a  jack¬ 
knife  that  “Sit”  gave  him  and  bless  his 
heart,  gave  so  liberal  helps  and  put  so 
much  aside  for  the  Parson  that  there  was 
hardly  a  fair  share  for  himself.  But  the 
conductor  is  shouting  “White  River” — 
that  lunch  did  take  two  hours  and  29 
minutes,  64  miles,  and  how  quickly  the 
time  flew. 

The  Potatoes. — But  here  we  are  on 
the  “stage”  most  home— cold  and  bleak 
and  freezing  and  most  dark  and  if  there 
are  not  some  men  picking  up  potatoes 
over  on  that  side  hill — ninth  of  November. 
They  are  all  in  the  seed  potato  business 
up  here  hut  what  a  time  they  have  had 
to  get  them  !  It  is  said  there  were  bare¬ 
ly  five  days  in  the  whole  of  October  that 
farmers  could  harvest.  And  rain — there 
is  no  word  to  describe  it!  The  crop  was 
excellent  if  they  could  only  have  got  it. 
And  to  he  getting  out  the  last  of  them 


with  a  third  or  half  frozen — land  all 
mud  and  water  and  cold  and  freezing 
nights !  Most  seed  around  here  was  sold 
for  $2,  but  the  demand  is  very  good  for 
certified  seed  and  price  around  $3  now. 
One  party  advertised  Irish  Cobbler  for 
$2  here  and  got  orders  for  2,700  bushels 
and  $740  advanced  money.  They  were 
all  gone  in  no  time  and  it  took  a  girl 
most  of  time  for  two  weeks  to  answer  the 
letters  and  send  hack  th^  money.  A  new 
feature  is  the  fact  that  in  certified  ground 
the  little  potatoes  are  just  as  much 
wanted  as  the  others,  and  they  take  them 
not  only  “bin  run”  but  “field  run.”  Na¬ 
tive  villagers  complain  bitterly  that  with 
carloads  upon  carloads  of  potatoes  raised 
right  in  their  midst  they  can  hardly  buy 
one  to  eat.  Not  many  keep  seed  over 
till  Spring.  Vermont  Winters  are  a 
danger  to  the  best  of  cellars — if  they  do 
they  get  25  cents  a  bushel  more. 

A  Morning  Call. — For  years  the  Par¬ 
son  lias  wanted  to  go  and  see  his  father’s 
old  tent-mate  in  the  Civil  War.  And 
yesterday,  in  a  borrowed  auto,  over  on  a 
sunny  Vermont  hillside,  the  Parson  found 
him  and  his  good  wife.  “Bill,”  as  father 
called  him  is  now  86.  What  a  greeting 
the  Parson  got !  The  good  woman  had 
written  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  ask  if  the  Bar- 
son’s  picture  might  be  published  some¬ 
time.  From  her  last  letter  to  the  office 
she  had  received  a  reply  which  she 
prized.  On  page  1531  are  pictures  of  the 
couple  which  Mrs.  loaned  the  Parson. 
“Bill”  used  to  come  and  help  father  when 
in  a  pinch  with  Spring  work  and  to  lay 
stone  Avail.  It  must  have  been  45  years 
ago  that  he  built  up  the  hatchway  and 
helped  us  hoys  make  the  fence  around 
the  back  pasture  lot.  We  fairly  doted 
on  “Bill’s”  coming — he  Avas  always  good 
natured,  would  talk  to  us  boys,  sang  at 
his  work  and  forever  repeated  poetry. 

A  Specimen. — This  man  really  had  a 
wonderful  mind  for  remembering — his 
brain  a  regular  dictograph.  How  often 
in  speaking  has  the  Parson  made  use  of 
the  verses  of  a  hymn  this  man  sang  as 
a  boy  in  the  old  church  75  years  ago. 
Think  of  this  sort  of  doctrine: 

“How  vain  are  all  things  here  beloAV, 
How  false  and  yet  hoAV  fair, 

Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison,  too, 

And  every  sweet,  a  snare.” 

The  next  verse  was  even  worse  than 
that : 

“The  brightest  things  beloAV  the  skies, 
Give  but  a  flattering  light ; 

We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh, 
Where  we  possess  delight.” 

Sitting  by  the  kitchen  stove  “Bill”  re¬ 
peated  again  that  poetry  of  old  to  the 
Parson’s  perfect  delight. 

Old  Memories. — Then  he  suddenly  got 
up  and  fetched  something  from  the  far¬ 
ther  corner  of  the  room.  Yes,  there  it 
was,  the  big  round  two-quart  tin  cup  that 
he  and  the  Parson’s  father  cooked  coffee 
in  at  Gettysburg.  He  first  got  the  cup  at 
Fairfax  Courthouse.  He  and  “Nat”  Rob¬ 
inson  were  detailed  to  cut  some  wood  for 
Col.  Grant.  This  cup  was  standing  on  a 
fence  post — poor  place  to  leave  it.  “Bill” 
decided  it  ought  to  be  housed  in  a  tent — - 
a  good  place  in  his  tent — the  blacksmith 
put  a  “bale”  in  it — a  perfect  thing  in 
which  to  boil  coffee  over  a  fire.  A  drink¬ 
ing  cup  showing  its  age  of  65  years  keeps 
the  fire  blackened  can  good  company  on 
the  old  kitchen  shelf. 

The  Diary. — Then  from  another  room 
came  the  diary  “Bill”  wrote  up — cash  ac¬ 
count  and  tall.  In  the  back  of  this  diary 
was  a  sample  promissory  note  in  the  Par¬ 
son’s  father’s  handwriting,  the  result  of 
an  argument  in  the  tent  one  night  as  to 
hoAV  one  should  be  written.  Father  was 
a  fine  penman,  and  used  to  teach  writing 
class  in  school.  “You  ought  to  have  heard 
us  Avhen  Ave  got  to  repeating  and  reading 
Shakespeare,  especially  Hamlet  and  Mac¬ 
beth  in  the  tent  evenings,”  went  on  “Bill.” 
“Henry,”  (Parson’s  father),  “was  great 
on  Macbeth  and  I  have  looked  out  the 
tent  flap  and  seen  the  camp  street  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  soldiers,  listening  as  he  acted 
and  repeated  at  the  same  time.”  The 
Parson’s  wonders  how  many  fellows  now- 
a-days  could  repeat  yards  of  Macbeth. 
Then  the  panorama  Adews  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  Avere  brought  out,  and  the 
old  man  showed  the  Parson  Iioav  the  bat¬ 
tle  lines  were  drawn  up.  But  the  Par¬ 
son  must  go — a  look  at  the  big  five-month 
calf,  a  word  with  Mrs.  “Bill”  in  the 
doorway,  and  a  long  handshake  with 
“Bill”  himself,  and  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
call  was  over.  If  the  Parson  could  only 
have  remained  for  dinner,  as  urged,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  perfect. 

Thanksgtahng. — And  Ave  had  Thanks¬ 
giving  yesterday  up  here.  A  little  early, 
but  then  it  is  November.  Why  not? 
Seventeen  sat  doAvn  at  the  table  and  three 
roosters  were  much  the  worse  for  the 
day.  Quite  an  idea — Avhy  not  have  it 
when  the  most  of  the  folks  can  come? 
The  calendar  day  does  not  matter.  But 
the  children  were  handed  out  a  lnuch  at 
noon,  for  the  dinner  had  to  be  at  two. 
And  it  didn’t  paralyze  their  appetites  for 
a  broomstick  either. 
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PRICES 

i  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
'  water  systems,  gasoline 

engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house¬ 
hold  electric  appliances. 

/  Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

*  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  Si 

Utica,  N  Y. 
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The  HOLY  BIBLE 

The  book  that  has  in¬ 
spired  millions  to  right 
thinking  and  right  liv¬ 
ing.  The  finest  present 
you  can  give  to  young  or 
old.  This  standard  Bible, 
(  with  6  maps  )  printed 
from  clearly  read  type 
on  fine  Bible  paper  is 
bound  in  genuine,  flexible 
Morocco  grain  leather 
with  Divinity  Circuit 
overlapping  edges.  Pages  6 M  x  4)4  inches,  saca 
with  gold  edges.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  * 

New  Testament,  same  binding,  pages  4J4  x  3)4 
$1.50.  Any  name  printed  in  gold  on  cover  50c. 


Gecby  Company 

Dept.  R  1457  Broadway  New  York 
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—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  “ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  ~ 
22  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 
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Sure  Relief 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


Sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


-lyA  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 


safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for 
Yoar  money  baek  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO-  . 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


LUMTSE 


CANDY 


Children  and  grownups  just  crave. 
Full  of  delicious,  roasted  jumbo 
peanuts  in  a  perfect  compound  of 
sugars  and  syrups— not  too  sweet— most  healthful  candy 
for  the  family,  parties  and  teas.  Packed  in  beautifully 
decorated,  useful,  tin  containers,  2  lbs.  for  $1,041,  post¬ 
paid  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Try  it  and  you  wiU 
never  be  without  it. 

LUMTSE  INC.,  Dept.  A,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Retain  the  Charm 
Of  Girlhood 
Clear  Sweet  Skin 

Cuticura 

Will  Help  You 

Uge^uticura  Soap  Every  Day 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT 


from  manufacturer 
at  great  bargain. 

Harmony,  Maine 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


An  Unsettled  Season.  —  The  long 
open  Fall,  with  occasional  brief  cold 
spells,  has  permitted  people  to  defer  put¬ 
ting  on  Winter  clothes  and  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  some  effect  on  retail  sales. 
Prices  of  cloth  coats  and  wraps  of  Win¬ 
ter  weights  seemed  unusually  high  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  already  we 
see  reduction  sales  announced.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  garments  are  cheap, 
however,  when  made  of  fashionable  fab¬ 
rics,  heavily  trimmed  with  fur.  When  we 
compare  present  prices  for  women’s  gar¬ 
ments  with  those  of  25  years  ago,  we 
must  remember  that  now  the  average  buy¬ 
er  demands  luxurious  trimmings,  linings 
and  finishings  that  were  formerly  used 
only  with  the  more  exclusive  models.  The 
buyer  whose  mother  was  satisfied  with 
sateen  lining  and  a  plush  collar  demands 
silk  and  expensive  fur.  Our  standards 
have  mounted  as  much  as  our  prices. 
One  new  feature  this  Fall  is  the  revival 
of  an  old  style — the  fur-lined  coat.  Fur 
coats  are  so  widely  distributed  that  some¬ 
thing  new  was  in  demand.  Some  of  these 
coats  are  silk  or  velvet,  but  a  favored 
style  is  a  coat  of  handsome  frieze,  lined 
with  muskrat,  and  with  a  nutria  collar. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  new  fur  is  silver 
muskrat,  which  is  the  light-colored  breast 
fur  of  the  muskrat.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  know  what  a  fur  really  is,  for  the 
pelts  are  often  sheared  as  well  as  dyed. 
In  caracul  we  see  an  irregularly  waved 
surface,  which  is  newer  than  the  little 


bright-colored  beads,  which  gave  a  vivid 
touch  of  color  to  the,  neutral  tint  of  the 
gown.  Such  a  tweed  dress  often  has  a 
loose  coat  of  the  same  material  with  a 
silk  lining ;  while  not  heavy  enough  for 
very  cold  weather  it  will  make  a  useful 
suit  for  many  occasions.  'One  such  dress 
seen  was  dark  brown  tweed  with  a 
shadowy  slender  plaid  of  dull  orange ;  it 
was  made  as  a  sleeveless  jumper  dress, 
worn  with  a  plain  silk  shirt  of  the  same 
dull  orange  as  the  plaid.  A  long  coat  of 
the  tweed  was  lined  with  the  orange  silk. 
It  will  be  noted  that  both  these  figures 
wear  the  usual  small  hats.  French  mil¬ 
liners  have  been  designing  a  great  many 
large  and  richly  trimmed  hats  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  type,  but  women  in  general  refuse 
to  wear  them ;  however,  they  often  pay  as 
much  for  a  tiny  hat  with  no  trimming 
but  a  jeweled  pin  as  for  the  feathered 
broad-trimmed  style.  One  exception  to 
be  noted  however,  is  the  folded  turban  of 
velvet  or  metallic  tissue,  which  seems  to 
be  adopted  as  the  dress  hat. 

Pin  Tucks. — The  costume  at  the  right 
is  green  silk ;  another  skirt  and  blouse, 
but  in  this  case  with  a  belt.  The  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  pin  tucks,  set  in  diagon¬ 
ally.  These  trim  the  waist  itself,  and  the 
skirt  of  the  overblouse,  which  is  given  a 
decided  flare  by  little  gores  set  in  be¬ 
tween  the  clusters  of  tucks.  These  tucks 
may  be  stitched  in  by  machine,  but  they 
are  still  prettier  if  whipped  in  with  em¬ 
broidery  silk.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do, 


curls.  Some  of  the  pepper-and-salt  shades 
of  gray  are  newer  than  platinum  and 
silver. 

The  Illustrations.  —  The  figure  at 
the  left  shows  a  pretty  and  novel  trim¬ 
ming,  on  one  of  the  two-piece  dresses  so 
much  worn.  This  was  dark  brown  flat 
crepe,  the  trimming  being  chiffon  broad¬ 
cloth  of  the  same  color.  This  chiffon 
broadcloth  is  among  the  woolen  fabrics 
now  in  favor ;  it  is  very  supple  and  silky, 
varying  in  price ;  a  nice  quality  was  no¬ 
ticed  at  $4.50  a  yard,  52  inches  wide.  The 
overblouse  is  of  the  Russian  type,  closing 
at  the  side,  and  without  a  belt.  The  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  flat  bands,  cut  into 
square  battlements  on  the  upper  edge. 
These  bands  are  applied  on  both  blouse 
and  skirt  stitched  flat  without  the  edge 
being  turned  under.  Long  tight  sleeves 
and  a  high  neck  with  a  close  collar  fin¬ 
ish  the  blouse.  This  cloth  banding  is 
quite  an  economical  trimming,  for  it  is 
often  possible  to  utilize  material  on  hand. 
Two-piece  dresses  are  extremely  popular, 
and  this  is  bringing  back  the  separate 
blouse  which  is  always  an  overblouse,  not 
a  tuck-in.  The  high  neck  and  long  tight 
sleeve  are  always  seen  in  these  over¬ 
blouses.  The  model  shown  is  quite  sug¬ 
gestive  for  remodeling  a  silk  dress,  or 
even  for  combining  two  partly  Worn 
dresses  of  silk  and  cloth,  and  making 
them  into  one  new  one.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  idea  is  to  use  a  plain  velveteen  over¬ 
blouse  with  a  silk  or  cloth  skirt  of  the 
same  color.  If  one  has  a  cloth  or  silk 
skirt  the  velveteen  blouse  will  complete 
a  smart  costume.  The  skirt  should  not 
be  made  wrap-around  style,  but  straight, 
with  kick  pleats  at  front  or  sides,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

One-piece  Tweed.  —  The  next  figure 
shows  a  one-piece  dress  of  tweed.  This 
was  a  smooth  light  weight  in  sand  color. 
The  waist  had  an  oval  inset  like  a  shirt 
bosom  of  the  same  material,  the  neck 
being  high  and  the  sleeves  long.  A  flaring 
gore,  oval  at  the  hip,  was  let  in  at  each 
side  of  the  skirt ;  this  gave  a  flare  to  the 
skirt,  and  also  carried  out  a  suggestion 
of  the  oval  inset  of  the  waist.  There  was 
no  belt,  and  the  dress  gave  a  suggestion 
of  the  coming  princess  style.  The  only 
trimming  was  a  narrow  strap  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  passing  round  the  neck  and  finished 
in  front  with  a  large  flat  ornament  of 


and  will  be  found  a  pretty  trimming  for 
silk.  The  belt  worn  with  this  dress  was 
silver  kid,  with  a  chased  silver  buckle. 
The  blouse  with  its  flai*ing  skirt  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  Russian  influence 
still  popular  in  the  Winter  styles. 

Two  Pretty  Juveniles. — The  two 
children  both  show  very  simple  styles,  but 
they  were  so  pretty  and  so  easily  copied 
that  they  seemed  worth  illustrating.  The 
boy’s  suit  was  brown  jersey  cloth  trimmed 
at  neck,  shoulders  and  pockets  with  fawn- 
colored  jersey.  The  little  blouse  was  a 
slip-on,  opening  at  the  shoulder,  the 
epaulette  bands  and  buttons  covering  the 
opening.  This  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make,  for  jersey  is  easy  to  sew  in.  Any 
pattern  used  for  a  boy’s  wash  suit  may 
be  used  for  jersey  cloth,  and  it  is  always 
attractive  when  the  blouse  is  made  a  slip- 
on  style.  The  little  girl’s  frock  was 
made  of  chambray,  and  we  thought  it 
quite  suggestive  for  the  Summer  sewing 
that  fore-handed  women  try  to  begin 
in  January.  There  was  nothing  new 
about  the  pattern,  but  it  was  given  a 
novel  touch  by  the  oval  pocket-like  in¬ 
sets  of  a  contrasting  color.  The  dress 
was  light  green,  and  these  insets  were 
old  rose.  The  spots  of  ornament  shown 
around  them  were  flat  pearl  buttons, 
sewn  on  with  heavy  rose-colored  cotton 
in  a  novel  manner.  Instead  of  being 
stitched  through  the  holes  at  the  center, 
the  stitches  started  at  the  center  and 
went  out  like  rays  beyond  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  button.  One  of  the  but¬ 
tons  is  shown  in  detail  above.  This  is  a 
very  simple  idea  but  makes  a  surprisingly 
effective  trimming.  This  little  dress 
would  also  be  very  pretty  in  jersey  cloth, 
using  a  contrasting  color  for  the  insert. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Coral  pink  has 
suddenly  appeared  as  the  fashionable  col¬ 
or  in  dresses,  stockings,  hats,  etc.  It  is 
quite  a  vivid  shade. 

Metal  and  rhinestones  appear  quite 
freely  in  evening  fabrics  trimmings,  and 
dress  accessories.  Some  evening  dresses 
seen  were  a  mesh  of  gold  tissue  so  thickly 
set  with  mock  jewels  that  one  wonders 
how  anyone  could  be  darning  enough  to 
wear  them.  The  evening  toques  of  gold 
or  silver  tissue  set  with  jewels  are  so 
dazzling  that  they  quite  extinguish  the 
wearer. 


Funny 
Animal 
Cookie  Cutters! 

HOW  delighted  the  children  will  be 
with  cookies  you  can  make  with 
these  animal  cutters!  The  four— lamb, 
cat,  goose  and  bunny — will  be  sent  you 
for  just  the  cost  of  packing  and  mail-  9 
ing— only  15c. 

We  also  send  you  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  with 
many  recipes  for  other  good  things  easy  to 
make  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  This  pure, 
sure  baking  powder  raises  food  twice — once 
in  the  cold  dough  and  again  in  the  oven,  in¬ 
suring  feathery  light  baking.  In  addition,  it 
costs  you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of 
any  other  high-grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVIS 

BAKING  POWDE 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 


Dept .  H-4 


Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Gentlemen:  As  per  your  offer,  please  send  me 
the  Cookie  Cutters  and  the  Cook  Book.  I  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Name., 

Only  one  set  to  a  . 
family .  Offer  ex-  '  Address- 
pires  Apr .  1, 1926 
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A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends  ^ 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence  | 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD  tt 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 

writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures  At 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  ££ 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  S 

Many  readers  prize  a  book  more  highly  if  it  contains  the  autograph  of^?C 
the  author  and  in  order  lo  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per- 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number  of  books  and  these  autographed 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 
- 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  fly. 
“Adventures  in  Silence .” 

.Name . 

Street  or  It.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . r. . 

sT-.jfe  TrZffiCirZpi  /Z-.iP.  S7-&  ttjp.  fr-jf*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Talk  by  a  Cattle  Show  Man 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  several  years,  and  I  consider  it 
the  best  farm  paper  published  in  the  East, 
and  as  good  as  any  farm  paper  published 
in  the  world. 

Having  just  finished  helping  show  a 
herd  of  Holsteins  around  the  eastern  cir¬ 
cuit,  some  things  come  to  mind  that  I 
hardly  think  the  average  farmer  thinks 
about,  and  I  am  going  to  try  and  tell 
you  and  your  readers  of  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  learned  during  the  past 
show  season. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  Mr. 
Frank  White,  who  is  considered  the  great¬ 
est  Holstein  showman  in  America.  His 
84  years  of  experience  in  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing  give  him  a  clear  title  to  that  honor. 
In  the  seven  weeks  that  I  was  with  him, 
he  taught  me  more  about  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cattle  than  I  had  learned  in  15  years. 

'Our  show  herd  (the  John  M.  Dennis 
herd)  was  made  up  with  cattle  that  Mr. 
White  personally  selected  from  plain 
breeders  and  dairymen  in  Wisconsin. 
They  were  selected  in  the  rough,  and  in 
no  case  was  an  exorbitant  price  paid  for 
an  animal.  They  represented  the  very 
best  in  type  and  blood  lines,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  exploited 
by  a  lot  of  “play  farmers”  Mr.  White 
was  able  to  purchase  them  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  when  I  say  reasonable,  I  mean 
prices  that  any  farmer  could  afford  to 
pay  for  dairy  cattle. 

The  herd  was  given  the  best  of  care, 
which  any  show  herd  has  to  have,  but 
they  did  not  receive  any  more  care,  feed, 
etc,,  than  any  herd  of  dairy  cattle  should 
receive,  and  the  result  was  that  we  were 
fortunate  in  winning  our  share  of  the 
prizes  at  the  leading  fairs  in  the  East. 

In  going  into  the  cattle  showing  busi¬ 
ness,  one  must  forget  about  “has  beens,” 
and  remember  that  the  way  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  looks  this  year  is  what  counts.  Don’t 
think  that  because  a  certain  animal  was 
grand  champion  at  one  fair  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  she  is  sure  to  win  this  year, 
and  don’t  think  that  some  of  the  so-called 
world  beaters  are  sires  or  dams  of  real 
showring  winners,  which  is  due,  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  the  breeders  have  been 
too  anxious,  in  times  past,  to  intensify 
a  certain  strain.  In  my  observation,  line 
or  in-breeding  will  ruin  the  best  strains 
of  cattle,  horses  or  any  other  kind  of 
live  stock. 

Many  breeders  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  a  wonderful  herd  of  producers,  but 
they  are  not  show  cattle.  They  seem  to 
think  that  a  show  animal  is  something 
made  to  look  at,  and  not  profitable  to 
keep.  Many  a  man  has  told  me  that  he 
positively  knew  that  certain  famous  .show 
ring  winners  did  not  give  enough  milk  to 
feed  a  calf.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  top- 
notch  show  cows  that  were  out  the  past 
season,  and  I  failed  to  see  any  poor  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  milking  cows,  of  course, 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  cows  were 
shown  dry,  so  I  think  that  they  must  be 
the  cows  that  were  referred  to. 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  over-fit  dairy  cattle 
for  the  show  ring,  which  I  think  is  a 
serious  mistake,  fat  covers  up  a  multitude 
of  defects,  and  anyone  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  dairy  cattle  in  Angus 
condition  for  any  length  of  time,  and  not 
ruin  them.  Some  of  our  leading  judges 
are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  animals  in  just  nice  show  condi¬ 
tion.  A  neat  appearance  counts  a  lot 
toward  staying  inside  the  money,  but 
don’t  think  that  you  can  win  with  a  beau¬ 
tifully  polished  pair  of  horns,  and  a  fluffy 
switch  and  have  an  otherwise  poor  in¬ 
dividual. 

I  doubt  whether .  the  average  person 
fully  realizes  what  it  means  to  have,  an 
average-sized  show  herd  ready  to  go  into 
the  show  ring  once  a  week,  rain  or  shine, 
looking  the  way  that  the  public  likes  to 
see  them.  It  means  leaving  one  fair 
ground  on  Friday  night,  or  sometimes 
Saturday,  traveling  by  all  kinds  of  freight 
(in  most  cases)  for  around  800  miles,  tm- 
loa^jig  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
ancWgetting  set.”  “Getting  set”  means 
that  you  have  a  good-sized  wagonload 
of  supplies,  etc.,  to  take  off  from  the 
decks  in  the  car,  and  get  hauled  to  the 
barn,  and  then  it  all  has  to  be  arranged 
in  systematic  order.  Blankets  have  to 
be  put  on  the  cattle,  they  have  to  have 
water  carried  to  them,  then  they  have  to 
be  fed  whatever  they  need.  After  the 
above  mentioned  is  all  done,  the  crew 
finds  some  of  those  “delicious  fair  ground 
eats”  and  then  the  regular  routine  work 
is  on. 

The  milking  members  of  the  herd  have 
to  be  milked ;  the  calves  have  to  be  fed 
milk ;  everything  gets  hay,  grain,  etc., 
three  times  a  day;  they  all  have  to  be 
cleaned  every  morning;  every  thing  is 
thoroughly  washed  before  show  day.  A 
night  watchman  is  on  duty  to  see  that 
the  cattle  keep  clean  after  they  are 
washed,  and  there  are  a  hundred  and  one 
other  little  things  that  have  to  be  done. 

Aside  from  cleaning,  the  cattle  get  the 
same  care  in  the  car  that  they  get  in 
the  barn.  When  an  engineman  get  care¬ 
less,  he  can  surely  raise  a  rumpus  with 
a  bunch  of  cattle  tied  in  a  car,  but  that 


is  just  part  of  the  game.  If  you  get  five 
hours’  sleep  a  night  you  are  lucky,  and 
36  hours  work  without  sleep,  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  but  when  you  take  an  animal  into 
a  ring  filled  with  some  of  the  best  cattle 
in  the  county,  and  get  at  the  head  or  some 
where  near,  it’s  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling. 

The  papers  publish  the  list  of  the  win¬ 
ners,  and  the  names  of  the  owners,  bur 
the  big  thing  that  they  forget  to  publish 
is  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  herd.  Where  would  the  owners 
of  the  leading  show  herds  “head  in”  if 
they  had  to  fit  and  show  a  herd?  They 
would  not  get  to  first  base.  1  am  not 
trying  to  discredit  a  man  because  he  has 
wealth ;  he  makes  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  see  high-class  cattle.  But  why 
don’t  they  give  the  man  who  selects  and 
shows  the  cattle  credit  for  what  he 
does? 

The  world  knows  that  the  Westview 
DeKol  Walker  was  grand  champion  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
1925,  but  how  many  people  know  that  the 
man  who  saved  her  life  last  Spring,  and 
brought  her  out  a  better  cow  than  she 
had  ever  been  before,  was  Frank  White? 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  there  is 


a  chance  for  great  improvement  in  dairy 
cattle.  When  the  dairymen  place  type 
ahead  of  production  they  will  make 
progress,  remember  first,  last  and  always, 
production  follows  type,  but  whoever 
heard  of  type  following  production? 

F.  B.  HOWARD. 


Butter  with  Strong  Flavor 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  cow?  For  the  past  four  months 
her  butter  will  not  keep.  It  gradually 
gets  worse;  will  not  keep  over  four  days, 
and  if  covered  up  will  not  keep  that  long. 
It  seems  to  get  rancid  and  has  a  strong 
smell.  The  cream  when  skimmed  seems 
to  be  ropy,  and  the  Cloth  when  the  pans 
are  washed  will  get  slippery.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  in  March,  made  good  butter  until 
June.  A  while  before  that  the  milk  had 
a  peculiar  taste.  I  have  tried  keeping 
her  in  barn  and  feeding  her,  but  it  does 
not  make  any  difference.  Utensils  are 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  well  scalded. 

H.  W.  S. 

The  difficulties  you  are  having  with 
your  milk  and  butter  are  due  to  the  action 
of  undesirable  bacteria  that  undoubtedly 
get  into  the  milk  at  milking  time.  These 
bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
on  the  body  of  the  cow,  and  fall  into  the 
milk  unless  the  teats  are  clean  and  a 
small-topped  milkpail  is  used.  The  ropy 
milk  bacteria  are  especially  hard  to  de- 
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■stroy  and  will  resist  ordinary  practices  of 
sterilization.  They  become  localized  in 
the  utensils,  in  the  strainer  cloths,  in  the 
stable  and  on  the  cow.  They  are  very 
resistant  to  heat.  My  advice  would  be  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  stable  with  a 
modern  dairy  disinfectant  strong  in 
chloride  of  lime.  Thoroughly  steam  or 
boil  for  a  half  hour  all  utensils  and 
cloths  that  come  in  contact  with  the  milk, 
cream  or  butter.  Care  in  milking  should 
be  practiced  at  all  times.  The  cream 
should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  previous 
to  churning.  It  can  be  warmed  to  about 
75  degrees  18  hours  before  churning  so 
as  to  sour  it  properly.  If  you  once  get 
rid  of  the  ropy  organism,  I  believe  you 
will  experience  no  trouble.  It  all  takes 
care  and  diligent  application  of  the  rules 
of  cleanliness  from  the  cow  to  the  churn. 

Ropy  milk  is  not  harmful  as  a  food, 
but  its  use  and  sale  is  limited  by  the 
unpalatable  condition.  Not  many  people 
relish  'it.  The  trouble  is  not  due  to  the 
cow,  but  more  to  the  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  milk  is  produced 
and  handled.  J.  w.  b. 


Man  from  Florida “Yes  sir,  500,000 
in  Miami  by  1927.  !W'hy,  we-ve  got  not 
so  far  from  that  now — ”  Californian : 
“Counting  the  outlying  population,  of 
course?”  Man  from  Florida:  “Naw!  The 
outlying  population  lives  in  California.” 
— The  Continent. 
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When  you  buy  a  dairy  ration  for  the  first 
time,  you  buy  because  you  believe  it  will 
make  more  milk  and  more  money  for  you 
than  the  ration  you  have  been  using. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  convinced  by  the 
argument  of  your  dealer,  perhaps  by 
advertising  you  have  read,  perhaps  by  the 
experience  of  neighbors  who  have  them¬ 
selves  found  it  productive  and  profitable. 

But  once  a  feed  has  proved  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  you,  you  specify  the  same  brand 
the  next  time  because  you  want  the  same 
feed — not  only  the  same  in  name,  but  the 
same  in  composition,  in  quality,  in  results. 

Do  you  always  get  it?  With  Larro — yes! 

Builders  of  open  formulas  may  change 
them  at  will  as  the  prices  of  ingredients 
advance  or  go  down.  Manufacturers  of 
feeds  made  solely  to  meet  a  price  may 
substitute  materials  when  one  feed-stuff 
or  another  is  scarce  or  costly.  But  Larro, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  is  of 


unvarying  high  quality,  absolutely  uniform 
in  manufacture,  always  dependable. 

When  you  specify  Larro  by  name,  you  get 
the  same  feed  you  got  before,  whether  it  is 
your  second  purchase  or  your  thousandth. 

The  formula  by  which  Larro  is  produced 
has  been  tested  and  proved;  it  will  be 
changed  only  when  a  new  formula  is  de¬ 
veloped  that  will  insure  more  profit  to 
feeders.  At  the  same  time,  exclusive 
blending,  weighing,  mixing  and  cleansing 
processes  enable  us  to  produce  each  year 
millions  of  sacks  of  Larro,  the  last  of  which 
is  identical  in  every  way  with  the  first. 

Thus  Larro  offers  users  a  double  guaran¬ 
tee — not  only  that  one  lot  of  Larro  will 
produce  milk  in  large  quantity  and  profit¬ 
ably,  but  that  every  lot  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  same  results,  regardless  of 
when  or  where  purchased.  Any  number 
of  tests — the  experiences  of  any  number 
of  feeders — will  demonstrate  this. 


Ask  the  nearest  dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good 
for  chickens  as  Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Nutrients  in  Grain 

Will  you  give  amount  of  protein  con¬ 
tained  in  100  lbs.  of  each  of  these  grains : 
Oats,  barley,  rye,  cornmeal,  buckwheat, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  white  hom¬ 
iny  feed.  If  you  will  give  the  amount  of 
protein  and  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
of  these  grains  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
farmers  in  mixing  feed  for  cows. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  H.  p.  r. 


The  amount  of  protein  and  digestible 
nutrients  in  the  following  feeds  is  given 
in  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by  Henry  as : 


6 

Crude 

Digestible 

Per  100  lbs. 

Protein 

Nutrients 

Oats  . 

...  9.7  lbs. 

70.4  lbs. 

Barley  . 

79.4 

Rye  . 

...  9.9 

81.0 

Cornmeal  . 

...  6.9 

83.8 

Buckwheat  . 

...  S.1 

63.4 

Wheat  bran  . . .  . 

.  .  .12.5 

69.0 

Wheat  middlings 

('Standard)  .. 

...13.4 

69.3 

Hominy  feed 

(High  grade)  . 

...  7.0 

S4.6 

As  these  figures  are  for  pounds  per 
hundred,  they  are  also,  of  course,  per¬ 
centage  figures.  By  writing  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  you 
may  obtain  bulletins  upon  mixing  and 
feeding  these  to  dairy  cattle.  M.  b.  d. 


About  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Pastures 

Pastures  still  play  an  important  part 
in  the  dairy  industry  in  our  county,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  so 
much  of  the  pasture  is  not  tillable  and 
unadapted  to  crops.  Cows  are  turned 
out  to  pasture  from  the  first  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  May.  By  August  15  many 
farmers  begin  feeding  some  green  feed  to 
supplement  the  pastures.  Green  oats, 
corn  or  millet  are  most  commonly  fed, 
usually  at  the  barns,  but  sometimes  in 
the  pastures.  By  that  time  many  will  be 
feeding  some  feed  though  not  a  Winter 
ration.  Some  whose  pastures  are  heavily 
stocked  feed  same  feed  all  Summer.  From 
September  13  to  20  till  time  to  stable 
them,  November  1  to  10,  most  cows  are 
on  the  meadows.  Young  stock  and  dry 
cows  are  usually  pastured  until  time  to 
stable  them.  Personally  we  think  it  pays 
to  give  the  latter  same  feed  and  so  let 
them  continue  to  run  with  cows  being 
milked.  E.  M.  N. 


Dehorning  Young  Calves 

During  each  year  there  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  killing  the  horns  on  little 
calves.  Thus  we  print'  the  following 
from  a  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station : 

When  the  calf  is  four  to  seven  days 
old  the  hair  over  and  around  the  knobs 
that  later  produce  horns  is  clipped  close. 
The  moistened  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  is  then  rubbed  over  the  horn  un¬ 
til  a  spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime  be¬ 
comes  raw. 

“Vaseline”  may  be  applied  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  spot  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
caustic  and  making  the  sore  larger  than 
necessary. 

The  calf  should  be  kept  in  the  dry  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  treatment.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  successful  application  of  the 
caustic  a  scab  will  form  over  the  knob 
and  drop  off:  in  a  few  days. 

Stick  caustic  potash  can  be  procured 
at  a  drug  store  for  a  few  cents,  and  may 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle.  While  handling  the 
caustic  it  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  hands. 


Synthetic  Milk  and 
Vegetarians 

The  statements  by  chemists  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “synthetic”  milk,  published  on 
page  1279  indicates  that  Henry  Ford  is 
the  only  person  who  could  at  present 
meet  the  expense  of  producing  counter¬ 
feit  milk.  These  replies  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  seemingly  true,  except  the  last 
six  lines  written  by  R.  W.  Thatcher.  Per¬ 
haps  at  the  age  of  70  years  I  would  no 
longer  be  included  with  “everyone,”  for 
I  certainly  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  “people  who  live  chiefly  on  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  have  a  very  low  standard  of 
living  and  are  very  backward  in  all  civic 
and  social  progress.”  My  observations  in¬ 
dicate  the  reverse,  if  anything.  It  would 
require  quite  a  long  article  to  relate  in¬ 
stances  showing  that  men  born  about  the 
period  I  was,  have  averaged  less  endur¬ 
ance,  and  toward  the  end  of  their  short¬ 
ened  life  they  were  told  that  excessive 
animal  foods  caused  their  fatal  illness. 
Of  course  if  the  vegetarian  diet  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  refined  products,  then 
animal  foods  are  necessary  to  partly  sup¬ 
ply  the  missing  elements.  What  is  the 
base  line  of  good  living?  If  a  vegetarian 
diet  is  a  very  low  standard,  would-an  ex¬ 


clusive  flesh  diet  be  a  very  high  standard 
of  living? 

Some  of  the  forwardness  in  civic  and 
social  progress  sometimes  show  decided 
animal  traits,  which  in  the  past  have  led 
to  strife  and  war.  Meat  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren  and  active  adults  is  beneficial,  but 
its  stimulative  effect  is  easily  carried  be¬ 
yond  reason,  and  many  adults  will  not 
be  temperate  in  flesh  diet  any  more  than 
they  are  with  liquors  and  tobacco. 

I  hope  milk  will  always  be  available 
and  that  “pop”  and  many  other  factory 
drinks,  together  with  butter  substitutes, 
will  lessen  in  consumption.  May  the 
good  work  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  on  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  the  States.  I  still  walk  5  to 
15  miles  a  day  easily.  TO.  d.clingman. 

Nebraska. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  16,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Debanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.07% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.04.% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran . .$34.90 

Hard  W.  bran .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  46.40 

White  hominy .  37.65 

Gluten  feed  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  39.90 

43'%  cottonseed  meal .  44.40 

34%  linseed  -meal  .  50.10 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  Ner  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  25-27.  —  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Percy  Richard¬ 
son,  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  .T. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  6-10,  1926.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  19-21 — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


This  miniature  Fairbanks-Morse  Z 
Engine  makes  a  dandy  Christmas  toy,  paper 
weight,  or  ornament.  Red,  green  and  gilt 
enamel  finish.  You  can  spin  the  flywheels. 
Send  26  cents  and  the  name  and  address  of 
only  one  farmer  who  is  thinking  of  buying 
an  Engine,  Water  Plant,  Light  Plant, 
Windmill,  Feed  Grinder,  Scales  or  Washing 
Machine,  and  say  which  he  wants.  Toy  will 
be  sent  at  once. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers 

6008  Lawton  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wis. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °£!co 


STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


Portable  Hurdle  Fencing  iD8CrdFXwcokt2erL^ 

tions.  Lawrence  French  Cominack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


A  nrrnro  Tliiol.ro  Buck  kids  and  Nubian  buck  kids. 
rxIlgOra  DUtKa  Quality  and  Prices  right. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  Lorraine,  N,Y . 

RABBITS  | 

Angora  flabbits  For  Sale  We.fbEuT/R  001 Tt%.  v. 


|  GUERNSEYS  ] 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce-milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  be  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  {Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w<w»  DAIRY  FARMS.  1!  S.  I2d  SI..  Pkfla.,  P» 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calveB  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  (Zrgdp  liiippncPvSpringers  ai*4  Year- 
Sale”1  HUC1  llacj  ling  Heiters,  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 

Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Caannn,  Conn. 

CIIEDUCCV  UCICCDQ  from  accredited,  tuberculin- 
UUCnrlOCl  ntlrtno  tested  herd.  Fine  pedigrees. 
Prices  moderate.  Thatch  Mnidnw  Firm  St.  James,  L  1..  N.  Y 

JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Bale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  reoords  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 

U/ANTED  TO  BUY— JERSEY  CALVES,  Registered  and 
"  grades.  A.  L.  WILKINS  Owkgo,  Nkw  York 

a*.  DOGS 

A  iredales 

Stud  dog,  brood  matrons,  puppies.  Will  shipO.  O. 

D.  SHAWY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.Y. 

Two  Registered  White  Collie  Dogs 

Male-Female,  nearly  two  years.  Both,  $45 ;  one,  $85. 

If  you  want  a  child’s  pet,  house  broken,  do  not  let  this 
buy  slip  you.  HOWARD  HUltD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

Pnllj-n  Pedigreed.  Four  months  old.  None  better. 

UUIlIBb  Elizabeth  J.  Hoxsle  Canonchet,  R.  1.  O0 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

Cor  Sale.  Two  Collies,  male  and  female.  No  better 

1  squirrel  or  coon  dogs.  A  bargain.  F.  0.  HEYEN,  Barryville  N.Y. 

Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  bred  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40, 
Females  $25.  Others  three-quarter  bloods,  Males  $26, 
Females  $16. 

J.  11.  WALTIIERY  R.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

JYE  ALE  RABBIT  ROUND 

2  yrs.  old,  guaranteed  A-No.-l  dog,  S35.  Male,  1  yr. 
nicely  started,  J20.  Female,  2  yrs.,  trained,  $25. 

O.  II.  RILEY  :  Franklin  Vermont 

BLACK  AND  TAN  SHEPARD  PUPS 

From  real  farm  dogs.  Males.  $7.50;  females,  $4. 

OSCAR  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

TT  5  IT  IT  n  spayed,  2  yrs,,  5  mos.  old;  black 
XT  U  U  IX  1)  and  tan;  rabbit  and  fox; 

well  broke.  8850  takes  her. 

HENRY  BROSEN  Germantown.  N.  Y.  R.  F,  D.  No.  2 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS^X 

3  mos  old.  #10.  Also  No.-l  A  Rabbit  hound.  Guar, 
him,  $30.  ARNOLD  ROTHVOSS.  Ancram  Lead  Mines.  N.Y. 

White  Eskimos 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

GERMAN  Police  I’lippies 

nephews  of  famous  STRONGHEART.  Pedigree  several 

CHAMPIONS  AND  KRIMINAL  POLIZEI.  Healthy,  beautiful. 

3  mos. old  1  wolf  gray  dog,  8850. 1  silver  gray  female, 

8850.  PINE  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

DAI  Id?  nflCC  1  male  wolf  grey,  $70;  2  female 
rULILL  lMIllJ  wolf  grey  and  fawn,  $51) ;  1  female 
black  and  wolf  grey,  $60  ;  all  4^  inos.  old  ;  pedigreed, 
intelligent,  courageous.  Gray  Knapp,  Middletawn  Springs,  Vt. 

(||  1|1  TCI)  DIIDDICC  German  Police, silver, cream 

W  AH  1  Cll  rUr  “ICO  and  black.  Collies,  8&VV,  and 
white.  Chows,  red ;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  be  10 
weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  figure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  Box  1A  Medway,  Mass. 

Beautiful  Police  Puppies  stuunm  ft^ed 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  York 

I  SHEEP 

Reg.  Suffolks  T:,TZ,U:7»: 

MAUD  PROSSER  Cuba,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Sheep-Yearling  Rams  Yi ^e1^6 

Older  Ewes.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

1  ARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 

L  Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlnwville,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshires  “^"20%^ 

lamb*,  15  Rams.  aTEVKNS  1IK08,  Wll»«n,Ji.  Y. 

20  Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  fambss^ed 

by  Wardwell  Imp.  Ram.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.Y. 

F  O  It  rialqin  Cuise  Standard  bred,  of  excellent  qual- 

SALE  U C 13 111  ewes  ity.  GEO.  O.  BROWN,  R. S.LocL port, N.y. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rnral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

SWINE 

AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

FOR  SAIF  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
I  v/»v  dULii  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
0  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  ns  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington,  Mass. 


1 1 0  PIGS  FOR  SALE  1 1 0 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  8*4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  884.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  885.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  SI.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

AT  EUREKA 
STOCK  FARM 

Splendid  Type  and 
Breeding.  10  weeks  to 
5  months,  old.  A  few 
sows  bred. 

Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


100  Feeding  Pigs  SF“LHE  100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross.  All  good  pigs,  weaned  and  euting 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  84.25  each  and  7  to  8  weeks 
old  184.50  each.  Also  20  pure-bred  Chester  White 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  185.50 
each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  no  charge  . 
for  shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  part  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  these  pigs  are 
not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot  have  them  returned 
r-at  my  expense.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Telephone  0086 
Walter  Lux  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er.  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  ami  Fall 

pigs.  K1CHAKD  E.  WAI8  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW000 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPENDING  Dandee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


All  ages.  On  approval.  O.  O.  D. 

Wlunt  Farm,  Huntington  Mill*,  Pa. 


For  Sale— About  30  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Boars 

and  Gilts  from  5  to  7  mos.  old  from  best  strains  of 
Hampshire  blood— 8825  each  and  up. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


0  1  0  >-  Choice  lteg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

.  I.  U.  5  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  *10.75  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  ft.  II1IX,  Seneca  Falla,  N.Y. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRES 

3  Gilts,  2  Boars,  farrowed  Aug.  9th.  Eaglertdge  Farm, 
Prospect  Ave.  West  Oranoe,  N.  J.  R.  F.  0.  129 


»  II  |y  fjg  J  JC  unon  and  Kensation  Breed- 
~  lng.  All  ages  for  sale, 
E.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrldeld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-GHOIGE  GILTS— YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMW000  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  H.Y. 


Chester  Whites  M^?8- 

CLOUIFLA N I>  FARM 


National  champion 
Shipped  on  approval. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Farvue  Will  Sell  Poland  China  Big  Ben 

No.  A-865,  farrowed  Oct.  26. 1924;  sire,  Farvue  Giant, 
No.  516221;  dam,  Farvue  Queen,  No.  1218306.  Write 
for  price  to  FARVUE,  South  .Salem,  New  York 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  $4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  $6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaluslng,  P*. 


T>  eglstered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pigs  for 
sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— THREE  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 

ten  montl)8  old,  Pontiac-Korndyke  breeding,  T.  B. 
tested,  well  grown  and  typey  individuals,  or  would 
exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  cow  or  young 
stock.  J.  LESLIE  YOUNG  Hampton,  N.  J . 


AYRSHIRES  and  H0LSTEINS 


Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale  .“Kg 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ. 
Fleminuton.  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


MiHfinirShnryinrns  tormerly  kll0w”  as  Bates  Dur- 
milKIflg  onurmurns  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FXRM.  W*ihlnrtonvlll«,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER.  33  Edgar  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Phone 3787 


Twenty  Choice  Weanling  Pony  Colts 

8840  and  8850  each.  FRED  STEWART  Linesville.  Pa. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
rat  catchers$5  each.  Young  stock  females  $4,  males  88.50. 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

I,EVI  FARNSWORTH  -  -  New  London,  Ohio 


CornUo  for  killing  rats  and 
ICIIUIS  other  game.  Males, 
$3.50  ;  Females,  $4  ;  Pair,  $7; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each;  one 
dozen,  *36.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sox.  Sin- 
l  kuiik  ■  u  g]e8i  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 
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You  Must  Have  Both 
to  Get  All  There  is  Out  of  Farming 


Some  sections  offer  the  farmer  good  climate,  but  not 
productive  soil.  Other  sections  provide  good  soil,  but 
the  climate  makes  farming  a  hard  and  uncertain  task. 


In  the  South,  the  farmer’s  effort  is  favored  by  both 
good  soil  and  good  climate.  The  lands  respond  quickly 
and  bountifully  to  cultivation.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
equable — extremes  of  heat  being  as  rare  as  extremes  of 
cold.  Rainfall  is  abundant,  and  evenly  distributed.  The 
growing  season  in  some  parts  is  practically  year  round. 

Farmers  are  making  more  and  living  better  in  the 
South.  You  will  too.  Let  us  send  you  -full  information 
about  opportunities  in  the  South  for  the  branch  of 

farming  you  are  interested  in.  No 
cost.  No  obligation.  Write  today  to 

G.  A.  PARK 

General  Industrial  &  Immigration  Agent . 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-1  Louisville,  Ky. 

LoETlSVILLE  NASHVILLE 


Why  Are 

Lord  Forms*  Leghorns 

BETTER  ? 

LORO  FARMS*  CUSTOMERS  are  the  most  successful  poultry- 
men  in  the  United  States  today  because  they  are  handling  the 
most  dependable  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS*  CHICKS  are  not  bred  like  ordinary  chicks. 
Our  entire  breeding  stock  has  a  known  history. 

Get  your  name  on  the  list  for  our  1926  CATALOG  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  very  soon.  This  book  will  tell  you  how 
and  why  we  are  Individually  pediareelna  our  stock  and  all  about 
our  reasons  for  raising  chicks  every  month  In  the  vear.  It  will 
tell  you  how  we  make  sure  there  are  only  good  birds  in  our 
breeding  flocks  and  how  our  customers  are  pretty  sure  to  get 
better  and  more  even  stock  than  they  ever  raised  before.  It 
also  tells  about  our  trapnesting  and  how  we  select  the  record 
birds,  so  that  we  continue  to  have  our  same  dependable  stock 
and  large  white  eggs,  as  well  as  high  records. 

If  you  are  raising  White  Leghorns  and  are  not  getting  a 
good  egg  yield  the  year  round,  if  you  are  bothered  with  under¬ 
sized  birds  and  eggs,  if  your  stock  shows  lack  of  vitality,  buy 
some  LORD  FARMS’  chicks  this  coming  year  and  compare 
results. 

DON’T  FORGET  TO  SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK. 
Poultrymen  that  plan  on  doing  their  own  breeding  next  spring 
can  perhaps  gain  a  few  helpful  hints  on  breeding  some  really 
good  leghorns. 

LORD  FORMS.  6?  Forest  St..  Methuen.  Mass. 


fiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiim 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
Thi*  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds,  1,000  in  all.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  up  to  November 
13,  1925: 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  we 
receive  is: 

“Gan  dried  buttermilk  be  used  in  the 
dry  mash  instead  of  the  semi-solid  milk 
and  if  so  how  much?” 

Answer  :  If  we  used  dried  milk  at  all 
we  would  add  50  lbs.  to  our  mash  mix¬ 
ture.  We  would  not  however,  expect  to 
get  the  same  results  as  with  our  semi¬ 
solid  milk  and  germinated  oat  mixture. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  special  oat  and 
semi-solid  milk  mixture  in  increasing  the 
consumption,  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  food  was  proved  in  the  1924-25  egg- 
laying  contest. 

The  milk  and  oat  mixture  owes  its  ef¬ 
fect  to  certain  enzymes  which  it  contains. 
They  are  increased  by  allowing  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stand  over  night  in  a  warm  room 
(60-70  degrees)  before  feeding.  Enzymes 
are  very  sensitive  to  heat,  light  and  chem¬ 
icals.  They  resist  drying  to  a  limited 
extent. 

We  know  that  fresh  turned  earth  owes 
its  odor  to  an  enzyme,  that  the  apple 
owes  its  smell  to  an  enzyme  and  that 
cider  owes  many  of  its  properties  to  en¬ 
zymes.  But  none  has  yet  made  good 
cider  out  of  dried  apples  and  water. 
Therefore,  we  are  going  to  experiment 
carefully  before  advising  people  to  sub¬ 
stitute  dried  milk  in  the  mash  for  our 
special  moist  mixture. 

Proteins  are  cheaper  in  dried  than  in 
semi-solid  milk  but  cheaper  still  in  good 
meat  scrap.  The  valuable  parts  of  total 
solids  are  also  cheaper  yet  when  bought 
in  our  common  mineral  feeds. 

We  buy  semi-solid  milk  not  for  protein, 
nor  for  total  solids,  but  for  its  value  in 
promoting  the  formation  of  enzymes  in 
our  milk  and  oat  mixture. 

The  increased  health,  weight  and  vigor 
of  the  birds  pays  for  the  milk  and  more, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  egg  yield. 
— C.  E.  Lee,  Head  Department  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  fourth 
annual  egg-laying  contest  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  the  1,000  pullets  laid  1.259 
eggs.  This  is  17.98  per  cent  production, 
which  is  1  y2  per  cent  less  than  for  the 
same  week  in  the  previous  contest.'  The 
birds  have  laid  1,935  eggs  to  date  or  295 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  previous  competition. 

A  team  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  entered 
by  Pinecrest  Orchards  was  high  pen  for 
the  week  with  a  score  of  46  eggs  or  65 
per  cent  production. 

A  Leghorn  entry  from  the  Missouri 
Demonstration  Farm  was  second  best 
with  44  eggs. 

A  pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  John  F. 
Wineke  was  third  with  42  eggs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brower  is  the  owner  of  the  fourth 
high  pen  that  scored  39  eggs.  The  fifth 
pen  for  the  week  was  a  team  of  Leghorns, 
owned  by  Ruehles’  Sunny  Side  Farm, 
that  laid  38  eggs. 

Pullet  No.  60-4  owned  by  Sunset  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  is  the  first  and  only  individual 
in  the  fourth  contest  thus  far  to  turn  in 
a  pei-fect  score  of  seven  eggs  for  the  week. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTESTANTS 

It  is  not  customary  to  notify  contest¬ 
ants  by  letter  of  the  safe  arrival  of  their 
pens.  Unless  the  management  has  com¬ 
municated  with  you  by  wire  or  letter  this 
will  notify  all  contestants  that  their  pens 
arrived  at  Farmingdale  in  good  condition. 
Orates  have  been  stored  at  the  Institute 
and  will  be  used  to  return  birds  next 
October. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1.  1925,  are: 

LEGHORNS 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo...  75 


Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 69 

Ruehler  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . 62 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  60 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 57 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  75 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 53 


West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 52 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 40 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 23 


W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N-.  Y .  19 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Ya . .  3 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 58 

Byron  Pepper',  Del . 41 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Skylii  Farm,  N.  Y .  6 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  November 
14  were  as  follows :  Nov.  7,  partly 
cloudy  ;  Nov.  8,  rain  ;  Nov.  9,  clear ;  Nov. 
10,  clear;  Nov.  11,  clear;  Nov.  12,  foggy, 
cloudy,  rain ;  Nov.  13,  partly  cloudy. 


EGG  PRICES 

The  following  top  wholesale  quotations 
govern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant 
November  14,  1925  :  Whites,  86c  ;  browns, 
75c;  mediums,  63c;  pullets,  56c. 


“Air  Tight  Eggs” 

Several  readers  have  sent  us  copies  of 
an  advertisement  of  “air-tite  eggs”  taken 
from  daily  papers.  Here  is  an  extract : 

The  shells  of  “air-tite  eggs”  are  air¬ 
tight,  sealed  by  an  invisible  coating  soon 
after  taken  from  the  nest.  Odors  and 
bacteria  are  sealed  out.  The  original 
goodness  and  nutrition  are  sealed  in — no 
loss  of  weight  due  to  shrinkage.  Sweet 
natural  flavor;  firm  golden  yokes,  imma¬ 
culate  whites.  Each  egg  is  guaranteed  to 
be  of  new-laid  quality. 

Take  no  more  chances  on  Winter  eggs. 
Red  Crown  “Air-tite  Eggs”  are  supplied 
the  year  round ;  sell  for  much  less  than 
“store  fresh”  eggs ;  and  ax*e  preferred  for 
boiling,  frying  or  poaching.  Try  them  ! 

The  quality  of  these  eggs  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  a  trial.  These  “air-tite 
eggs”  are  probably  dipped  in  melted  gum, 
gelatine  or  some  similar  substance  and 
very  likely  kept  in  cold  storage,  too. 
Sometimes  eggs  are  dipped  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  held  there  20  seconds.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  there  is  formed  an  impervious 
layer  of  egg  white  inside  the  shell  and 
this  will  “keep”  the  eggs.  There  are  many 
way  of  using  a  film  of  impervious  sub¬ 
stance  as  varnish,  paraffin,  sodium  sili¬ 
cate.  This  keeps  out  air  and  bacteria. 
Eggs  so  treated  remain  fresh  for  some 
time,  hut  they  gi'adually  deteriorate.  The 
simplest  method  of  merely  dipping  in 
sodium  silicate  solution  and  drying  is  as 
effective  as  any  other  method.  Some¬ 
times  dipped  eggs  are  placed  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Trades  people  claim  these  eggs  are 
better  than  cold  storage  eggs  as  regai’d 
flavor.  ‘Our  health  inspectors  tell  us 
there  is  no  difference  whether  the  egg  is 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or  below  32  degrees 
Fahr. 

Then  eggs  are  packed  in  salt  or  bran 
and  kept  safely  for  a  time.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  keep  the  air  from  the  eggs. 
As  the  moisture  in  the  egg  evaporates 
through  the  porous  shell  the  air  enters 
and  bacteria  work  in.  The  packing  fills 
the  air  spaces  between  the  eggs.  Salt 
water  or  lime  water  is  also  used.  The 
lime  water  imparts  rather  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste  to  the  eggs,  and  a  salt  so¬ 
lution  often  dehydrates  the  eggs  or  if  the 
salt  solution  is  hypotonic,  the  eggs  may 
burst  due  to  internal  pressure.  This 
packing  has  little  advantage  over  the  dip¬ 
ping  in  water  glass  solution. 

Preserved  eggs  by  dipping  are  useful 
for  cooking  purposes,  but  commercially 
they  are  of  little  value  for  table  use.  The 
fact  they  burst  upon  boiling  (unless  a 
needle  hole  has  been  made  in  the  shell) 
makes  them  unpopular.  It  is  not  likely 
that  these  “air-tite  eggs”  represent  any¬ 
thing  new  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
this  scheme  will  interfere  with  the  egg 
trade.  c.  w.  w. 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  1537) 

The  lining  around  the  bottom  of  a 
Winter  coat  is  one  of  the  first  places  to 
become  frayed  or  shabby.  One  can  rarely 
match  such  a  lining,  and  it  is  a  desirable 
plan  to  put  a  band  of  figured,  printed  or 
brocaded  silk  there,  in  width  from  four 
to  12  inches.  The  silk  should  harmonize 
with  the  lining,  and  should  be  finished 
with  a  row  of  gimp  or  fancy  braid  at  the 
top.  Some  expensive  new  coats  have  the 
lining  finished  with  a  band  in  this  way, 
so  it  does  not  look  like  patching,  but 
like  ornamentation.  A  figured  lining 
Should  of  course  have  a  band  of  plain 
satin,  in  harmonizing  but  darker  color. 

Dancing  frocks  for  young  girls  are 
made,  in  two-piece  models  of  geoi'gette, 
the  jumper  bordered  with  velvet  and 
metal  embroidery. 

Fashionable  new  velvet  hats  are  made 
up  over  soft  felt  foundations.  This  makes 
the  hat  very  soft  and  flexible,  and  more 
becoming  than  when  there  is  a  stiff  buck¬ 
ram  foundation. 


Real  Co-operation. — Learn  how  from 
the  book  “Organized  Co-operation” — clear 
and  concise.  One  dollar,  postpaid,  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Prepare  Now  For  Winter  Eggs 
Feed  your  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  KWALITY 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

A  poultry  food  that  is  absolutely  pure  Meat  and 
Bone  Scrap.  Free  from  any  tankage,  wood,  nails, 
hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration,  A  ration  with 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
%  MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
For  free  sample,  1925  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

D*Ot.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  than  other 
brands.  Makes  large  poultry  profits.  Send  dealer’s 
name  and  $3.50  for  SAMPLE  100-lb.  bag.  “MAKING 
HENS  PAY”— FREE. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


COD  LIVER  OILfeeonbo%eders 

For  big  hatches  in  Spring.  1  Gal.,  $2.75,  Postpaid;  5  Gal. 
can,  $10,  F.  O.  B.  8.  8.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


E 


LAM  S  vK  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  irettlnsr  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  **  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  60  v  Indianapolis, Ind- 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  "“ares.1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa, 

Bronze  ani>  white  houan»t||qvcyc 

CHARLES  H- JACKSON  H.tippauge,  Long  Island,  H.T  I  UHlVt  1  O 

M , ■  Anmn,  Blue,  White  and  Colored.  Best  stock. 

Muscovy  UUCKS  Blue  Ribbon  Farm*  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

lorenu  Rlonlr  fiionl  Pullets,  10  wks.  old,  25  lots,  $1.85 
Jotbojf  DlaCK  Ulalll  each.  March  breeding-  cockerels, 

$7  to  $10.  BLAUVELT  llolmdel,  N.  J 

Cayuga,  East  India,  mhu“  sweduh*  Muscovy  Ducks 

Choice  stock.  Prices  right.  DLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

We  Purchased  f1;.^  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios'  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery.  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

'Fanci  ed  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


Pure  Bred 
BARKED 

KOCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  p  roduction,  the 
kind  that  make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list, 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel.  Delaware 

DE=*  U  L  L  E  T  S-O  OCKERELS 

S,  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Pullets.  61.75 
and  up.  Cockerels,  64,  66  and  68  each.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  strains). 
Pullets.  61.50  and  up.  Cockerels, 63,  65  and  67 
each.  Range  raised  and  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea. 
A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $8  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks’  Marsh  Crack  Plt’y  Fm..  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

IRQ  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

laying  stock.  Price,  62  each.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C,  O,  D.  on  approval.  Choice  breeding  cocker¬ 
els,  64  each.  W.J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

100  late  May  hatched  pullets  ®  61.50  each.  Barron 
strain,  healthy  pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

/^nnlrarala  Whit*  Leghorn*.  Trapnested  for  10  years. 

v^UUKClGlo  Pedigreed  235  250-egg  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  JAMES  «.  It  1)011,  R.  ».  Mo.  8,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Barred  Rocks  cockerels,  March,  April.  Large 
birds.  Hock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  hatch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Franeais,  Wetthimpton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  For  Sale 
Chicks  for  Broilers 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  I)el. 

P’1  she  I  Strain  Promising  White  Wyandotte  D.,||alo 

ltangegrown.  11,  B.  HOLLINS,  Danboro,  Pa.  rUllBIS 

While  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Won  alj 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS  COMBS 

Noted  for  vitality,  size,  true  red  type,  dark,  rich 
color  and  heavy  laying.  Big  husky,  dark  red  cock¬ 
erels  $b  and  S7.50.  Exhibition,  S10.  On  approval.  C. 

O.  D.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

VAN  WINKLE’S  1978  eggs  N.  Y.  contest  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Cockerels,  same  mating,  $10  up. 

II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Bia‘ke  Jersey  GianIGockerels 

to  $5  each.  ELI  L.  TOPES  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


Cfin  Selected  White  UrUC  Wyckoff-Ferris strains, $1.50 
wUV  Leghorn  Yearling  nCHO  each.  Late  moulters;  some 
still  laying.  H.  0.  KOXTON,  R.  D.  No.  4,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Cockerels,  Black,  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  Pen 
died  and  Barred  Rocks.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine.  N.Y. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began-  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  November  7, 
1935,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 


Week  Ttotal 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

10 

10 

Ferguson  Fms,  Tenn . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

27 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

•  *  •  • 

8 

8 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y . 

10 

10 

Jules  Franeais,  L.  I . 

20 

20 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

11 

11 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

0 

0 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

5 

5 

Harlan  W.  Kimball.  Mass . 

2 

2 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass . 

2 

2 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

15 

15 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 

•  •  •  • 

22 

22 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn . 

4 

4 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

17 

17 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

0 

0 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

10 

10 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

0 

0 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

3 

3 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass . 

11 

11 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

Whit©  Wyandottes 

5 

5 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo . 

•  •  •  • 

0 

0 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

14 

14 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

.... 

4 

4 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

0 

0 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

1 

1 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

18 

18 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

17 

17 

Mrs.  Minerva  R.  Monroe,  Conn.. 

50 

50 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

10 

10 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

10 

10 

Fabry  Bros. ,  Pa . 

11 

11 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

11 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

Clias.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn . 

.... 

3 

3 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

.... 

0 

0 

R.  (D.  Sargent,  Vt . 

15 

15 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

7 

7 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . 

13 

13 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

29 

29 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H. . . 

1 

1 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

1 

1 

25 

25 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

34 

34 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

12 

12 

Dawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass. 

13 

13 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

G 

6 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . 

3 

3 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass . 

1 

1 

Edgemont  F’arm,  Mass . 

0 

0 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

0 

9 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

18 

18 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

30 

30 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass . 

0 

0 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

26 

26 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

15 

15 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

13 

13 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

0 

0 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.... 

4 

4 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 

0 

0 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

8 

8 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . 

3 

3 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

25 

25 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

49 

49 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn . 

•  .  .  . 

2 

2 

Crowd’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

•  .  •  • 

1 

1 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker.  N.  J . 

•  •  •  • 

0 

0 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

0 

0 

Anconas 

Bobwhite  Farm,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 

0 

0 

26 

26 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash . 

.  .  ■  . 

20 

20 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.... 

41 

41 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

32 

32 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

28 

28 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

4 

4 

•  •  •  . 

1 

1 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla . 

12 

12 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

1 

1 

Brownie’s  Egg  F'arm,  Ill . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

0 

0 

21 

21 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

14 

14 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

15 

15 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

12 

12 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

•  .  . 

13 

13 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

16 

16 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . 

23 

23 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

17 

17 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

12 

12 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

12 

12 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md . 

16 

16 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa . 

0 

0 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 

3 

3 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa . 

2 

2 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

21 

21 

Plank’s  Marsh  Creek  Pltry  Farm, 

Pa. 

12 

12 

Homestead  Farm,  Pa . 

19 

19 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

43 

43 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

5 

5 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

42 

42 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass . 

6 

6 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

22 

22 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

21 

21 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

17 

17 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

34 

34 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

8 

8 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y . 

.... 

15 

15 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

.  ,  .  . 

3 

3 

Cloverdale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

.  .  .  . 

24 

24 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

21 

21 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

30 

30 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y . 

0 

0 

Ammakassan  Farm,  N.  Y . 

.... 

31 

31 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y . 

11 

11 

M.  J.  Quaekenbusb,  N.  J . 

■  •  •  . 

13 

13 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. . . . 

.  .  ■  • 

11 

11 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

10 

16 

Beck  Egg  Farms,  N.  J . 

5 

5 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

7 

7 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  ,T . 

*  .  *  . 

3 

3 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

.... 

0 

0 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

3 

3 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

11 

11 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

4 

4 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . 

m.mmg 

4 

4 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

5 

fi 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

4 

4 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

41 

41 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

10 

10 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.  Conn . 

32 

32 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn.... 

12 

12 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

34 

31 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

1 

1 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 

13 

13 

Ernest  H.  Scott.  Conn . 

9 

9 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

5 

5 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

28 

28 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

7 

7 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 

26 

26 

Total  .  1728  1728 


You  Must  Feed  Meat  and  Bone 


to  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  if  you  are  to  obtain  a  big  yield  of  eggs  and  greatest  growth. 
Animal  protein  and  available  lime  are  absolute  essentials  in  the  modern  poultry  ration. 


DIAMOND  PICK 


Meat  and 
Bone  Scraps 


upply  these  necessities  at  lowest  cost  yet  in  best  form.  Made  under  our  exclusive,  ad¬ 
vanced  process  in  a  sanitary  factory,  from  clean,  sweet,  appetizing  materials.  No  garbage 
or  tainted  stock — no  refuse  or  filler.  Just  good  meat  and  bone  roasted  and  ground  fine 
for  mixing  with  the  mash.  Diamond  Pick  supplies  more  poultry  feed  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested  than  anything  else  on  the  market!  45%  to  50%  animal  protein — ample  bone 
phosphate  of  lime;  practically  no  fibre.  All  safe,  wholesome  feed.  Ask  your  dealer.  He 
doubtless  has  the  genuine  Diamond  Pick  in  stock.  If  not,  we  will  ship  you 


lOO  lb.  Bag— Freight  Paid— Only  $3.50 

to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.  and  Va.  only. 


Use  the  coupon  today — Samples  free 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

1 42- 1 46  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N. J. 

Enclosed  find  $3.50.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps,  freight 
paid.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 

NAME . 

P.  O.  ADDRESS . . 

SHIPPING  ADDRESS . . . 

My  Feed  Dealer  is . 


Feed  your  hens  plenty 
of  minerals — leading 
poultry  authorities  ad¬ 
vise.  LIME  and  PHOS¬ 
PHORUS  are  vitally 
necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  birds,  and  to 
large  egg  production. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

FOS-FOR-US  is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble 
grit — made  in  three  sizes— for  hens,  pullets 
and  chicks.  Used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  by  leading  experiment  stations. 

At  your  dealer’s— 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  new  booklet 
and  samples  of  FOS-FOR- 
US.  Send  today. 


Name 


Address 


International  Agricultural 
Cornoratiop 

Dept.  K 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Town.. 


...  State.. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Lets  the 
Violet  Rays 
Through 

Keeps  Hens  Laying  all  Winter 


Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  Too 
Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq.ft.) 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be  sent  you 
prepaid  onreceiptof  $5.00.  Use  this  tor  scratch 
shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclos¬ 
ing  porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  for  ten 
days  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  health¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives 
better  results  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substi¬ 
tute  just  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Common  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs 
with  every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  54  ,  Bladen,  Neb. 

Price  the  Cheapest  — Results  the  Best 
Compare  with  Glass  or  Other  Substitutes 


Make  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  Itl  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

BO  to  140  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  OC.  Booklet’ ’Howtbc 
Coin  or  Stamps  4JL  Hena  Helped  Bun 
Out  Farm"  tree  with  year’a  eabscription  at  $1.00; 
S  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  jeet  big  current  issue. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dent.  201  Mount  Morris,  IU. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Discount  on  Chicks  ordered  before  Dec.  31st 


OUR  1924-1925  CONTEST  RECORDS 

STORKS.  CONN.— 2300  EGGS 
2nd  best  pen  in  contest 
FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— 2288  EGGS 

3RD  BEST  PEN  IN  CONTEST 
OTTAWA,  CANADA— 2001  EGGS 
llTH  BEST  PEN  IN  CONTEST 


Member  Mass.  Association  Certified  Poultry 
Breeders.  Write  for  Circular. 


r 


PULLETS 


500  fully  matured  March 
and  April  White  Rock 
PULLETS — laying — at  $3.00 
each.  Also  50  matured 
White  Rock  COCKERELS 
at  $5.00  each. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  50  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Trap  Nested  and  Pedigreed  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedi¬ 
greed  certified  cockerels  from  proven  breeders  of 
high  prepotency  from  dams  with  records  up  to  288 
eggs.  All  bred  from  birds  that  passed  3  clean  Bacil¬ 
lary  White  Diarrhea  tests.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY.  Prop.  Odessa.  N.Y. 


Chicks  for  Early  Broilers 

Weekly  hatches  of  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  January  4th.  All  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


50  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-Pullets 

Nearlyready  to  lay,  200  to  309  strain,  62  each.  200 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  yearling  hens,  200  to  314  strain, 
61-25  each.  Croft  Poultry  Farms,  Burt,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Exhibition  and  egg-record  stock.  Have  been  winning 
for  8  years.  $S  and  $7.50  each.  ROBERT  J.  DOYLE,  Btrwyn.  Pa. 


Big,  huslty,  well  bred  Cockerels,  Reds  andW.  L. 

R.  GRAHAM,  R.  F.  0..  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Pnlfofc  s-  C.  Reds,  O.  F.  strain.  Dark  color,  weigh  4 
I  UllolS  lbs.  and  over.  100  at  $1.50  each.  Bargain.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  write  M.  F.  Mattern,  Beaver  $prlng«.  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  Bm8H*cskoi.for  m&.«. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J, 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou¬ 
louse  GEESE.  JOHN  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


Poultry  Advocate  J*  “  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  bo 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1542 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  US,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hen.ce  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  renewing  my  subscription 
for  your  chummy  weekly.  It  abounds  in 
matter  vastly  more  interesting  than  the 
ordinary  paper.  I  often  answer  its  ad¬ 
vertisements,  feeling  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  reliable.  That  is  tre¬ 
mendous  prestige  for  any  paper.  G.  L,  e. 

Greene  Oo.,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  management  we  made  the 
rule  that  everything  that  goes  into  the 
paper  must  be  true  as  far  as  our  judg¬ 
ment  could  direct,  and  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farm.  That  included  the 
advertising  columns  as  well  as  the  text 
pages.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  have  the 
Voluntary  assurance  that  our  judgment 
in  the  selection  as  well  as  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  has  been  in  the 
main  correct. 

I  have  a  farm  for  sale  and  saw  an  ad 
in  a  paper  of  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  wants  $5  down  before  he  will 
list  the  place.  Is  this  farm  agency  re¬ 
liable  or  is  it  a  fake?  O.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

Bush  and  his  type  of  real  estate  pirates 
have  been  exposed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  more 
than  a  hundred  times  in  the  past  25 
years.  We  must  repeat  that  the  so-called 
real  estate  agents  asking  for  an  advance 
payment  on  any  pretext  make  no  effort 
to  sell  the  property  after  they  get  the  fee. 
If  any  such  agent  ever  sold  a  farm  we 
haven’t  heard  of  it.  We  have  a  record 
of  one  of  these  pirates  who  collected  list¬ 
ing  fees  from  225  farm  owners  but  did 
not  make  a  single  sale.  Of  course  he 
didn’t  try. 

This  is  to  acknowledge  check  as  pay¬ 
ment  of  account  with  the  Standard  Chick 
Hatcheries  of  Newark,  N.  .T.  _  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  handled  this  trans¬ 
action  and  if  we  had  more  publishers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  good  work  it  would 
put  a  damper  on  those  who  gamble  with 
their  fellowmen’s  means.  It  has  taught 
me  to  not  trust  a  man  on  his  word  of 
honor,  until  I  am  dead  sure  of  the  honor. 
Againg  thanking  you  and  wishing  all  suc¬ 
cess  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  h.  c.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  a  claim  for  eggs  shipped 
Standard  Chick  Hatcheries  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  We  have  had  complaints  from 
other  poultrymen  who  were  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  settlements  for  hatching  eggs.  If 
this  hatchery  solicits  shipment  of  eggs  for 
the  coming  hatching  season,  poultrymen 
should  insist  of  strictly  cash  in  advance 
terms. 

Here  goes  your  friend  Paschall  on  his 
first  ride.  D.  I*. 

Connecticut. 

David  Ralph  Paschall  was  wanted  in 
Tennessee  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
in  an  attempt  to  defraud  and  has  been 
taken  to  Nashville  for  arraignment. 
Paschall,  it  is  alleged  conducted  a  baby 
chick  business  through  the  mails.  When 
received,  customers  complained  chicks 
were  not  as  lie  had  represented  them  in 
his  circulars.  We  hope  the  court  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  of  conducting  business  on  a 
square  basis. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  circular  letter 
of  the  Linnett  Service  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
in  which  I  am  interested.  Is  it  a  legi¬ 
timate  home-work  proposition  or  a  de¬ 
ceptive  scheme  like  so  many  others? 

New  York.  mbs.  r.  w. 

Linnett  Service,  'Inc.,  alleges  that  it 
desires  to  secure  the  service  of  women 
to  knit  scarfs.  A  device  or  machine  called 
“Weaversettee”  is  necessary  to  knit  the 
scarfs.  The  weaversettee  is  leased  to 
those  desiring  to  take  up  the  work  at  $7 
per  year.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  knitting  machine  scheme  is 
that  this  “weaversettee”  is  rented,  while 
the  knitting  machines  are  sold  at  $75 
each  on  the  strength  of  promising  profit¬ 
able  home  work.  Both  propositions  spell 
disappointment  and  loss  to  the  women 
who  rely  on  the  representations  of  the 
promoters. 


Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Trade  Association,  George  K. 
Iligbee  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  hav« 
cancelled  the  order  of  the  subscriber 
whose  letter  was  published  in  October  10 
issue  over  initials  of  I.  Y.  K.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  seed  concern  permits  of  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  its  action  is 
entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Inclosed  find  a  circular  of  Samuel  M. 
Davis,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  section.  I  have  not  bit¬ 
ten  yet,  but  according  to  agents’  list  about 
(35  farmers  have.  As  you  have  quite  a 
large  circulation  in  this  territory  I  would 
like  your  opinion  on  it.  F.  V.  D. 

New  Jersey." 

This  Mr.  Davis  is  promoting  a  chain 
store  for  the  Interblock  Stores,  Inc.  A 
store  is  proposed  to  be  located  at  Key- 
port,  N.  J.  Mr.  Davis  talks  a  great  deal 
about  co-operation  in  the  circular,  but 
the  proposition  simply  amounts  to  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  residents  in  the  community  to 
finance  this  proposed  store  through  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  of  Interblock 
Stores,  Inc.,  at  $35  per  share.  The  cir¬ 
cular  makes  the  inducement  of  $10  worth 
of  groceries  free  to  investors  buying  two 
shares  of  the  stock.  It  may  be  ungra¬ 
cious  to  “look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,” 
but  we  are  suspicious  that  the  investor 
will  pay  for  the  $10  bill  of  groceries  in 
the  stock  investment.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  whether  the  stock  is  worth 
$35  or  35  cents  per  share. 

The  Central  Copper  Co.  of  Dos  Cab- 
ezas,  Arizona,  have  agents  in  this  locality, 
one  of  whom  has  been  trying  to  interest 
me  in  purchasing  some  of  their  stock  but 
to  date  I  have  felt  rather  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  with  the  money  in  my  pocket.  I 
wish  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything 
about  this  concern  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  man  or  men  who  are  promoting  this 
scheme,  and  information  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  mine.  it.  M.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

This  copper  mine  promotion  has  been 
before  the  public  for  several  years.  The 
company  has  not  reached  the  production 
stage  as  yet.  Whether  the  company  will 
ever  produce  copper  on  a  profitable  basis 
remains  for  the  future  to  determine. 
Those  who  desire  to  speculate  in  copper 
projects  can  do  so  with  less  risk  by  select¬ 
ing  some  of  the  copper  stocks  of  enter¬ 
prises  operating  on  a  profitable  basis  and 
paying  dividends  at  the  present  time. 

The  Tribond  Sales  Corporation,  of  150 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  have  a  plan 
whereby  they  agree  to  sell  five  pairs  of 
ladies’  silk  hose  for  one  dollar.  A  lady 
buys  for  one  dollar  a  ticket  from  a  lady 
who  has  made  a  purchase  or  deposit  with 
the  company,  this  ticket  and  three  dollars 
she  sends  to  the  company,  who  returns 
three  tickets.  The  tickets  she  sells  to 
other  parties  who  go  through  the  same 
process.  The  lady  is  then  to  receive  the 
five  pair  of  hose.  This  section  is  being 
worked  thoroughly.  Can  you  give  some¬ 
thing  on  the  above  firm  and  their  method 
of  doing  business?  S.  c.  R. 

Indiana. 

This  endless  chain  scheme  has  been 
analyzed  several  times  in  this  department. 
There  is  apparently  nothing  illegitimate 
about  the  scheme,  but  it  is  dangerous. 
These  plausible  schemes  by  which  the 
public  are  offered  something  for  nothing 
or  at  a  bargain  price  usually  result  in 
getting  the  “nothing”  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  The  conditions  of  this  .scheme 
are  so  difficult  of  carrying  out  that  loss 
to  a  larger  number  must  be  the  ultimate 
result. 

I  have  been  reading  and  taking  this 
paper  for  about  16  years.  I  buy  all  I 
want  for  my  farms  from  the  advertising 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  have  never  been 
stuck  yet.  I  have  a  big  police  dog  on  this 
farm,  and  she  will  not  let  any  crook  on 
the  place.  r.  m. 

Ohio. 

With  Publisher’s  Desk  and  that  kind 
of  a  police  dog  neither  the  crook  by  mail 
nor  on  foot  has  much  chance. 


A  small-town  plumber  in  Maine  who 
had  been  called  out  to  one  of  the  palatial 
Summer  homes  in  his  vicinity  to  repair  a 
leak  in  the  water  pipe,  entered  the  place 
and  began  to  work.  “Norah,”  said  the 
woman  of  the  house  imperiously  to  her 
maid,  “see  that  my  jewel  case  is  locked 
at  once !”  “George,”  said  the  plumber, 
removing  his  false  teeth  in  a  significant 
manner  and  handing  them  to  his  helper, 
“take  these  back  to  the  shop!  It  seems 
this  place  ain’t  safe.” — Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


JfalwTfc"; 


Faster 


on  Less  Feed 


Saves  50% 
of  Feed 

L.  T.  Doolittle  writes: 

‘  ‘As  a  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  swine,  for  years, 
my  experience  has 
been  that  I  can  save 
nearly  50%  of  feed  by 
cooking  it.” 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  that 

they  can  save  one-third  to  one-half  their  feed  in  winter,  get  greater  growth  and 

KEEP  THEIR  STOCK  HEALTHY  by  cooking  stock  feed  in  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

The  handiest  article  on  the  farm.  100,000  in  use,  giving 
wonderful  satisfaction.  Cooked  feed  also  better  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

160  Eggs  a  Day  From  200  Hens 

“The  cooker  1  bought  of  you  is  fine.  I  use  it  for  poultry 
and  have  been  getting  up  to  160  eggs  a  day  from 
200  hens.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel,  as  one  fire 
will  last  24  hours.”  Signed  Z.  A  Clement. 

MANY  OTHER  USES 

Cooker  can  also  be  used  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  scalding  hogs,  boiling  sap, 
etc.  It  Pays  For  Itself  Quickly. 

Write  Today 
For  FREE  Literature 

Get  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Seven  sizes.  Famous  the  country  over. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  COMPANY 

Tecumseh  (Dept.  U)  Michigan 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  a  genuine  Olde  Tan  Metal-to- 
Metal  Harness  to  you  and  you  don’t  pay  us 
a  cent  for  4  months.  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You  should 
know  about  this  improved  metal-to-metal 
harness  construction.  Metal  wherever  there 
is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

Write  for 

an  free  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  giving 
free  story  of  tan¬ 
ning,  pictures  of  latest  harness  models  and 
all  about  the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BBOS.?»ept.  30-78 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h 
Your  Silo$’s 

By  getting  your  Craine-built, 
Crasco  Silo  now.  Complete  roof 
given  with  orders  for  delivery 
before  January  1. 


Write  at  once  for 
full  information. 
Action  now,  means 
money  made! 
Write  today. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Box  160,  Norwich,  N.  T. 


CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

K.  FOR  ORDERS^O&r  -,| 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


I  WRITE  US 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  Rossmetal  cop¬ 
per  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Houses,  and  all  Pur¬ 
pose  Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  write  today 
for  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
E.W.RossEasiiageCutter&SiloCo-  , 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  • 


Name  ..... 
Address  . 


R.  F.  D. - - - - State . . . . . 


KEEP  Gombsult’s  Caustic  Balsam  to 
your  barn — ready  for  emergencies.  For 
41  years  a  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryn¬ 
gitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor;  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Grease,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

Treat  these  things  with  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  Won’t 
scar  or  discolor  hair.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From  *j| 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  amazing  remedy  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillblains 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  this  wonder  salve 
and  to  prove  its  amazing:  healing  properties  Mr.  Phillips 
wants  to  send  a  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


No  1  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
hack  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  Pomeroy! 


PERFECTION 

THE  MOORE  BROS. 


Oe- 
llvered 

ANTI-COW  KICKER 

64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

J-ton  capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price. 
_ust  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
monev-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Write  for  my  new  cut 

rice  catalog:  before  you 
uy  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing:, 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freigrht  Paid  Plan 
saves  you  fully  1-3.  Send  for  catalog: 
today  and  see  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"Saved  $22.05, "says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  DepL230  MUNCIE,  IND. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

.  [Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 


School  at  Home 

Our  two  youngsters  are  7  and  9  years 
old  and  are  being  taught  all  their  school¬ 
ing  at  home,  a  school  teacher  comes  regu¬ 
larly  to  our  home  and  teaches  them,  while 
at  other  times  we  take  a  hand,  giving  sev¬ 
eral  hours  each  day  to  them;  A  new 
school  has  been  opened  and  inquiry  has 
been  made  relative  to  the  schooling  our 
youngsters  are  receiving,  our  reply  being 
as  stated  above.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
we  can  do  to  continue  our  home  training, 
because  we  wish  to  avoid  the  customary 
run  of  contagious  diseases  which  are 
prevalent  when  there  are  lots  of  children 
together.  Our  aim  has  been  to  give  the 
youngsters  every  opportunity  to  develop 
naturally  and  be  as  strong  as  possible, 
free  from  the  weakening  handicap  of  dis¬ 
ease.  We  are  able  to  continue  the  home 
training  because  both  of  us  are  univer¬ 
sity  trained  and  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence. in  teaching.  w.  AV.  B. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  circumstances  are  covered  by  Sec¬ 
tion  623  of  the  Education  Law.  _  For 
your  complete  information  it  is  desirable 
that  I  quote  the  Section  so  far  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  your  case : 

“Section  623.  Instruction  elsewhere 
than  at  a  public  school.  If  any  such  child 
so  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than 
at  a  public  school,  such  instruction  shall 
be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
instruction  given  children  of  like  age  at 
the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in 
which  such  child  resides,  and  such  attend¬ 
ance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours 
each  day  thereof  as  are  required  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  like  age  at  public  schools,  and  no 
greater  total  amount  of  holidays  or  vaca¬ 
tions  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is 
required  than  is  allowed  in  such  public 
school  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional 
absences  from  such  attendance, .  not 
amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the 
fair  meaning  of  the  term,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would 
be  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  general 
rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school.” 

This  section  also  provides  that  upon 
request  of  the  local  school  authorities  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  proof  that  your  children  are  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  substantially  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  instruction  offered  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  your  district.  d.  b.  d. 


Punishment  of  School 
Children 

Is  it  against  the  State  school  laws  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  pupils  in  school  as  a 
punishment  after  4  p.  m.  or  at  recess? 
Where  can  I  procure  a  copy  of  the  school 
laws?  We  have  in  our  district  school  a 
teacher  we  must  dispose  of  in  some  way. 
She  is  hired  under  the  usual  contract  for 
36  weeks  at  a  stated  amount  per  week. 
Would  two  weeks’  wages  in  advance  or 
anything  like  that  cover  it.  _  She  states 
she  is  making  the  laws  for  this  school  and 
would  like  to  see  any  one  interfere  witfl 
her.  All  the  pupils  dislike  her.  Would 
one  violation  of  the  State  school  laws  be 
sufficient  cause  for  dismissal?  G.  AV.  A. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  the  State  law  for 
a  teacher  to  keep  pupils  in  at  recess  or 
after  four  o’clock  as  a  punishment.  In 
fact  this,  practice  is  commonly  employed 
as  a  penalty  for  wrong  doing  or  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  opportunity  to  make 
up  back  work.  However,  if  the  teacher 
is  vfnreasonable  in  the  matter  of  controll¬ 
ing  these  retentions  so  that  abuses  exist, 
your  trustee  may  regulate  the  authority 
of  your  teacher  in  such  matters.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rules  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  school  is  a  specific 
duty  of  the  trustee  of  each  district. 

A  school  district  does  not  have  au¬ 
thority  to  dismiss  the  teacher  during  the 
term  of  her  contract.  However,  upon 
appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
such  removal  may  be  effected  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Commissioner. 

Copies  of  the  Educational  Law  are  not 
available  for  general  distribution,  but 
may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Education  or  by  writing  your  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  legislature.  D.  B.  D. 


Business  farmers  should  read  “Or¬ 
ganized  Co-operation,”  by  John  J.  Dillon. 
One  dollar,  postpaid,  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorkek,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


School  for  Milk-Testers 

To  meet  the  demand  for  testers  for  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations,  a  5-day  training  school  will  beheld  Nov. 
30th  to  Dec.  5th.  For  information  apply  to  6.  W. 

TflILBY,  Jr,,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morniug  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  milking  machine  used;  year 
around  job  for  right  man ;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7698,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  he  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  835  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED1 — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— -Young  couple,  farmer,  strong  willing 
worker  as  greenhouse  helper;  $85  per  month 
with  cottage;  steady  work.  KRETSCHMAR 
BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


NOT  LATER  than  January  1,  experienced  or- 
chardist  for  fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara 
County;  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate; 
wages  according  to  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  percentage  net  profits;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter,  including  references.  R.  A. 
MILLER,  427  Carpenter  Lane,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  drive  team 
and  do  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for 
hired  help  if  required;  no  objection  to  children; 
a  good  job  for  a  good  man.  ADVERTISER  7803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  25  years  old  who  can  drive 
truck  or  tractor  and  do  ordinary  farm  work; 
steady  job  to  man  of  good  character  and  habits; 
board,  room  and  $75  per  month;  must  furnish 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  7809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  white,  Protestant, 
to  do  cooking,  laundry  and  housework  with 
upstairs  maid  for  a  small  adult  family;  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Winter;  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  Sum¬ 
mer;  must  be  willing,  neat  and  capable;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  C,  Westport,  Essex  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  and  wife  with  first- 
class  references  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks 
May  1  as  cook  and  second  maid  and  caretaker 
of  a  private  Camp;  must  understand  launch  en¬ 
gine  and  acetylene  gas  plant;  only  these  effi¬ 
cient  and  competent  to  fill  these  positions  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  7810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farmer  on  300-acre  farm,  well 
equipped;  grade  Holsteins,  produce  A  milk; 
must  understand  feeding,  calf  raising,  good 
milker,  machinery;  will  give  salary  and  per 
cent;  good  house  with  conveniences;  near  sta¬ 
tion,  school,  churches;  state  age,  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience  and  references.  WM.  A. 
BARTLE  FARM,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  married,  to 
operate  12-cow  farm,  under  owner’s  supervi¬ 
sion;  house  and  valuable  privileges  given;  must 
be  expert  man  with  cows;  extra  help  furnished 
when  needed.  BOX  123,  Schuylerville,  >J.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKER  in  herd  registered  Holsteins,  or  couple; 

woman,  cook;  man,  milker  or  dairyman;  ma¬ 
chine  used:  state  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  with  child,  do  cooking,  general  house¬ 
work;  distance  from  village.  ADVERTISER 
7815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  married  herdsman,  small 
family,  for  herd  purebred  Guernseys,  80  head; 
good  cattle  man,  experienced  A.  R.  feeder,  and 
able  to  direct  men  under  him;  modern  cottage 
and  garden  furnished,  fair  salary;  man  with 
extra  helper  considered;  give  reference.  BOX 
507,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  men,  farm  raised,  good  milk¬ 
ers,  married  or  aingle,  to  work  up  in  the  cow 
business;  $60  per  month  and  found,  with  $5  per 
month  Increase  if  capable  as  test-cow  milker, 
feeder,  night  man,  or  in  dairy  room  or  on  de¬ 
livery  truck.  BROADIIUKST  SOUDDER  FARMS, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Country  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  two,  sometimes  four 
adults;  wages  $40  monthly.  Address  W,  Box 
148,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman  for 
modern  plant  near  Pittsburgh;  give  reference 
and  experience  first  letter.  BEECHWOOD 
FARMS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-age  woman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  good  plain  cooking,  for  small 
adult  family  living  all  year  on  farm  in  quiet 
place  30  miles  from  Now  York;  good  treatment 
and  good  living  conditions;  wages  $00  per  month. 
Address  BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  middle-age,  assist  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  private  estate;  clearing  to  he 
done  and  absolute  thorough  knowledge  teaming 
and  horses  necessary  otherwise  do  not  apply; 
wages  at  start  $85  per  month,  cottage  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  fuel,  light,  usual  farm  pri¬ 
vileges;  wife  must  furnish  meals  only  for  one 
man  in  Winter,  two  men  in  Summer,  for  fair 
compensation;  farm  located  30  miles  from  New 
York  City;  quiet  place,  very  few  amusements, 
splendid  living*  conditions.  Address  BOX  A, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  to  help  with 
housework;  some  cooking  and  laundry;  in 
family  of  two  adults  and  two  children;  a  well- 
appointed,  cheerful  home.  MRS.  H.  H. 
SOHROEDER,  16  Summit  Road,  Verona,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  experienced  herdsman 
with  accredited  herd  or  capital  to  establish 
such  a  herd  with  view  of  partnership;  have  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
7805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  place  as  working  manager,  private  or 
best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7 <91,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  American  woman  seeks  position 
as  assistant  farm  manager;  has  had  12  years 
practical  experience,  various  branches  agricul¬ 
ture  and  floriculture;  college  training;  salary 
and  house;  employed  now.  ADVERTISER  7804 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

SCHOOL  teacher  with  four  years  experience 
£  l)osit,ion  in  a  country  school.  IRMA 
EOKER,  Route  1,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman,  agricultural 

school  graduate,  desires  connection  commercial 
wro  iPlilllt:  best  references.  LEOPOLD  GOTT¬ 
LIEB,  1411  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FARMER,  American,  wishes  position;  tborough- 
ly  understands  all  branches  of  farming,  garden- 

on?’  xrare  live  xstoek-  Write  P.  0.  BOX 

899,  Mount  Kisco,  N,  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  young  man,  single,  wishes  posi- 

tion  oil  large  general  fruit  farm;  excellent 
references;  state  location,  area,  wages,  crops 

New-Yorker.  ADVBBTISBB  -re'  Rur'al 

POSITION  wanted  by  man  with  knowledge  of 
poultry,  gamekpeping,  farming,  etc.;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  test  cows,  good 

milker;  American,  45,  temperate,  steady; 
wants  position  January  1.  ADVERTISER  7821 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  fruit  grower,  position  private  es- 

,  tate;  single,  sober,  college  graduate,  former¬ 
ly  teaching,  has  building  experience,  farm 
Yorker  ADVEBTISBR  7822>  care  Rural  New- 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE— Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur- 
tlior  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED- 

por?HLMI  FnBTBI0H’  Box  450>  Bast  North- 

1  OR  SALE — Country  home,  seven-room  house, 

completely  modern,  two  acres  fruit-  $7  500 
easy^  terms.  Signed  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro,’ 

FOR  trade  my  255-acre,  22-cow  dairy  for  small- 

er  farm;  full  particulars.  E.  HALLOCK, 
Machias  Junction,  N.  Y. 

I( AKM,  06  acres,  60  tillage,  remainder  pasture 
woodland  at  Bantam  Bake;  10-room  house; 
lo  cows,  bull,  2  horses,  wagons,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  Fordson  tractor;  springs,  wells  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $10,000,  cash  $3,000.  MRS. 
BERTIE  BOTELLE,  Lakeside,  Conn. 

CATTLE  ranch  for  sale,  115  Herefords,  9  horses, 
house,  etc.;  good  range,  roads,  schools;  write 
for  particulars.  FRANK  PARKER,  Globe, 

Arizona. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  smaller  farm,  206- 
acre  gentleman’s  dairy  farm;  buildings  valued 
at  $50,000;  on  State  road  and  adjoining  village 
ADVERTISER  7806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  8-room  house,  barn, 
garage,  two-acre  orchard;  in  town,  West  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Schoharie  County;  nearby  Storr 
creamery  and  churches;  only  $1,000  cash.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  FUCHS,  Warnervilie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  acreage  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings,  Westchester  or  Connecticut;  must1  he 
cheap,  near  school;  give  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  7807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 187-aere  farm  in  Northern  Dutchess 
County,  especially  adapted  for  fruit  growing 
and  general  farming;  11-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings ;. price  $4,500,  half  cash;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  LET — Improved  dairy  farm,  large  house,  sl!o. 

stables  and  substantial  outbuildings.  Apply 
TIBBETS  ESTATE,  Room  45  Burdett  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

F'OR  SALE — 'By  owner,  26-acre  Hudson  River 
farm  adjoining  village,  9-room  house,  chicken 
houses,  young  orchards,  electricity,  village  water 
available;  ideal  resort  location;  $6,500.  BOX 
270,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Tenant  for  80-acre  farm,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. ;  house,  barns,  120  apple  trees; 
tenant  needs  enough  capital  to  stock  and  equip; 
favorable  terms  to  right  man;  write  giving  age, 
experience  and  full  information.  ADVERTISER 
7811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  farm  of  100  acres,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
on  contract  to  responsible  party.  C.  E. 
DOUGHERTY,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 35-acre  poultry  farm,  7-room  House, 
basement  barn,  henhouse;  price  $1,600,  $200 
down.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  farm,  130  acres,  Alfalfa  soil;  macadam 
road;  15  miles  Syracuse;  price  $10,500,  cash 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  7817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  potato  and  dairy  farm:  5 
miles  from  shipping  point;  $2,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Located  in  New  Jersey,  a  small 
poultry  farm,  on  macadam  road,  convenient 
to  all  markets;  seven-room  house,  partly  furn¬ 
ished,  electric  lights,  town  w'ater,  hath,  furn¬ 
ace,  telephone;  bam  has  built-in  garage;  two 
modern  poultry  houses  12  x  24,  16  x  24,  also 

brooder  house  11  x  14;  place  well  fruited;  $7,500. 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7813,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 

WANTED — Farm,  about  25  acres,  fruit  land, 
with  some  trees  hearing;  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion,  Orange  or  Ulster  County  preferred;  good 
roads  and  market;  convenient  high  school  and 
town.  ADVERTISER  7814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 'Near  Washington,  85-acre  dairy 
farm,  good  soil,  new  buildings;  particulars 
write  ALBERT  F.  SIN  YARD,  Derwood,  Md. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  sickness  will  sell  my  farm  of 
107  acres  at  a  harguin  on  easy  terms;  60 
acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  rest  in  good 
timber;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  3  acres  strawberries; 
improvements  cost  more  than  asking  for;  farm 
half  mile  to  school  and  railroad  station  three 
miles  to  town.  Address  RICHARD  WOLTER, 
Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

farm;  fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other 
outbuildings;  20-acre  meadow,  100  fruit  trees; 
handy  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  five  miles 
to  Trenton,  N.  J.;  $3,000  cash  required;  no 

agents.  ADVERTISER  7816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


108-ACRE  stock  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself, 
fluid  milk  station,  handy  situated  in  the 
grape  belt  of  the  Finger  Lake  region;  excellent 
buildings  and  water;  fertile  soil;  near  Lake 
Kinka;  early  frost  does  no  damage;  stock, 
tools  and  crops;  write  owner,  WM,  SMITH,  R. 
2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover,  $7.80;  amber,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $6;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5.50; 
amber  and  buckwheat,  $4.50;  light-weight  comb, 
$4  and  $3;  absolute  satisfaction;  f.o.h.  here. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift,  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 Vi  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  00-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover, 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover, 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pur©  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Ilower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  special  until  December  1 :  dark 
buckwheat  extracted,  60-lb.  can  $5.50;  two, 
$10.50  f.o.h.  here.  ROSUOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Two  Electro-liatch  incubators,  600- 
egg  capacity  each,  in  separate  compartments 
of  150-egg  each;  one  new,  never  been  out  of 
crate;  one  used  one  season;  must  he  sold  by  De¬ 
cember  1  to  highest  offer  on  account  of  illness. 
ALBERT  E.  HEGEL,  7  Chisolm  Ud.,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Mass. 


SURE  POP— Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  lellies,  Concord  and  Catawba 
grapes,  eight-ounce  glass,  35c  not  prepaid. 
MRS.  II.  CRAGER,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  400-egg  incubators  wanted. 
O.  M,  LAUVER,  McAllstervUle,  Pa. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  95c  and  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Buckwheat  honey,  85c  for  5-lb.  pail, 
postpaid  in  second  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  rock  drill  and  stone  crusher, 
Japhammer  rock  drill  and  wood  boring  ma¬ 
chine  for  62  cu.  ft.  air  compressor,  also  stone 
crusher  for  22  b.  p.  engine.  WM.  H.  BADEN, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Lay  Porta  power  unit  wilh 
cordwood  sawing  outfit  cheap;  to  he  driven 
from  automobile;  write  for  particulars.  AR¬ 
THUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  cream,  60c  per  pound;  sugar 
cakes,  (2  oz. ),  50c  per  pound;  postage  extra 
CLYDE  S.  VANCE,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


32-VOLT  Delco  plant,  fine  condition.  JOHN  D. 
VAN  WAGENEN,  Route  3,  Box  43,  Kingston, 

N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  cha”ity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  deep  hand  crochet  night  gown 
yokes  $2.50;  chemise  yokes,  $1.75;  medium 
and  large;  make  beautiful  Christmas  gifts.  MRS. 
WILLIAM  BINDER,  R.  1,  West  Kennebunk. 
Maine. 


CYPHERS  incubators,  grist  mill, oil  engine; 

price  right.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawa- 
dox.  Va. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid:  00  lbs.  clover, 
here.  $7.50.  NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  quarts,  or 
4  sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  Quick  oat  sprouter,  5  bu.  capacity, 
complete  with  lamp  and  trays,  best  condition, 
$25:  also  Sol-Hot.  kerosene  brooder,  large  size, 
without  hover,  $5.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Mattltuck, 
N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10c  lb.,  parcel  post  not  pre¬ 
paid;  shellbark  kernels,  $1.60  lb.,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
hurg,  Pa. 


Gan  You 
Doubt? 


\Read  how  other  cow  owners  in¬ 
crease  dairy  profits  with  Kow- 
Kare.  We  receive  thousands 
of  just  such  letters  from 
grateful  dairymen. 


From  F.  P.  LaChausse,  Car¬ 
thage,  N.  Y. — March  30,  1925:  “Hav¬ 
ing  fed  Kow-Kare  for  ten  years 
more  or  less  to  cows  off  feed  and 
for  various  disorders  that  affect  the 
health  of  the  dairy  cow,  it  was  not 
until  January  10th,  1924,  that  I  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  experiments  with  it 
in  regard  to  milk  production.  After 
carefully  weighing  the  milk  and  feed 
of  two  heavy  producers  for  two 
weeks  I  commenced  feeding  one 
tablespoonful  to  them  once  per  day 
and  after  the  third  day,  the  results 
were  at  once  apparent  in  increased 
milk  production,  there  being  no 
changes  in  ration,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  I  stopped  the  Kow-Kare 
and  they  fell  back  to  their  former 
mess  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks  and 
upon  resuming  its  use  again  they 
came  back  up  to  their  former  rec¬ 
ords,  and  since  then  I  feed  one 
tablespoonful  once  a  day  to  all  milk¬ 
ers  and  the  results  are  gratifying.  ’ 

* 

From  Harlow  M.  Kastner,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y.— April  20,  1925 :  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,  have  used  a 
great  many  cans  of  Kow-Kare  in  my 
herd  for  improving  the  milk  yield 
and  toning  up  the  digestive  organs. 
It  is  a  wonderful  medicine  _  in  the 
treatment  of  retained  afterbirth,  as 
Kow-Kare  has  not  failed  me  in  a 
single  instance.”  _ 


•the  Giant  in  that 
Milk'making  machine. 


Every  cow  you  own  can  be  a  money  maker.  When  the  milk-making  organs  are 
vigorous  and  active,  profits  are  sure.  Losses  pile  up  only  when  there  is  a 
failure  to  fully  utilize  expensive  feed  to  produce  the  maximum  volume  of  milk. 


Kow-Kare  Added  to  the  Feed 
Makes  Big  Milk  Yields 


From  Arthur  P.  Kistler,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Mich.:  “It  is  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  that  I  recommend  Kow-Kare.  I 
couldn’t  farm  without  it.  I  am  in 
the  dairy  business  exclusively  and  it 
has  saved  me  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  also  great  for  increasing  the 
milk  flow.”  v 


Kow-Kare  brings  your  feed  money  back,  plus  a 
real  profit  through  added  quarts  of  milk.  By 
strengthening  the  assimilation  and  digestion, 
your  cows  are  made  to  thrive  on  natural  foods. 
The  all-medicine  ingredients  act  quickly.  After 
feeding  Kow-Kare  for  a  few  days  you  will  be 
convinced  that  a  very  small  investment  in  this 
famous  cow  conditioner  will  bring  added  dollars 
from  your  milk  income  from  every  cow. 

While  aiding  your  cows  in  getting  from  their 
feed  every  possible  ounce  of  milk,  Kow-Kare  at 
the  same  time  builds  into  them  the  power  to  re¬ 
sist  disease.  It  serves  this  double  purpose  with¬ 
out  really  costing  you  a  penny,  because  the  add¬ 
ed  milk  yield  pays  for  Kow-Kare  many  times 
over. 

Kow-Kare  has  no  cheap  filler,  it  is  all  medi¬ 
cine.  A  little  goes  a  long  way  in  keeping  your 
cows  healthy  and  profitable.  A  tablespoonful 
twice  a  day,  one  to  two  weeks  each  month, 
shows  surprising  results.  It  enables  you  to  make 
more  money  from  feeding  the  inexpensive  natu¬ 
ral  foods  your  cows  are  intended  to  consume. 

More  Milk  All  Winter 

Winter  feeding  conditions — the  sudden  change 
from  tender  pasturage — calls  for  just  the  diges¬ 


tive  aid  Kow-Kare  supplies,  if  the  yield  is  to  be 
regular  and  the  general  health  vigorous. 

Try  Kow-Kare  for  cows  off  feed  and  see  how 
quickly  they  regain  appetite  and  production.  As 
an  aid  before  and  after  calving  nothing  can 
equal  Kow-Kare.  It  makes  both  cow  and  calf 
strong;  prevents  retained  afterbirth  and  other 
disorders. 

Treating  Cow  Diseases 

For  all  cow  ailments  arising  from  weak  diges¬ 
tive  and  genital  organs — barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 

Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc., 

Kow-Kare  is  a  reliable  home 
remedy.  Thousands  of  dairy- 


From  Chas.  Steen,  Carmel,  Maine 
— January  21,  1925:  “Kow-Kare  has 
increased  our  cows’  milk  almost 
double  since  giving  it  to  them.  One 
of  our  cows  is  coming  in  this  month 
and  we  wish  to  try  your  Bag  Balm.” 


From  A.  G.  Katsur,  DeLamere, 
N.  Dakota — March  20,  1925:  “I’ve 
used  Kow-Kare  for  some  time.  I 
find  that  it  is  a  wonderful  aid  to 
increasing  milk  yield.  Had  a  cow 
two  years  ago,  she  quit  milking 
after  coming  fresh  and  would  not 
get  with  calf.  After  feeding  Kow- 
Kare  for  a  while,  she  came  back  to 
milk  again  and  has  raised  a  calf 
since  and  is  now  the  best  cow  in 
the  barn.” 


men  say  they  would  not  keep 
cows  without  it. 

Put  Kow-Kare  on  the  job 
this  winter  as  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion,  and  make  careful  com¬ 
parative  tests.  It  will  prove 
its  value  beyond  all  doubt. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your 
feed  dealer,  general  store  or 
druggist  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct. 


Bag  Balm  for  Sore  Teats 

It  pays  to  keep  the  teats  and  udder,  soft  and 
pliable.  There  is  no  holding  back  of  the  milk 
when  the  cow  is'comfortable. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  quick  healer  for  all  udder 
and  teat  troubles — Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow 
Pox,  sore,  chapped  or  stepped-on  teats,  cuts  or 
inflammation  of  any  kind.  Clean,  sanitary — 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Fine  for  any  animal  sore, 
harness  galls,  etc.  Hundreds  of  uses  on  the  farm. 

Bag,  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  your  dealer 


Be  sure  to  write  today  for  our  valuable  free  treatise ,  “  The  Home  Cow  Doctor .’ 

It  is  filled  with  useful  dairy  information. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndonville,  Vt 
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The  Young,  Orator — Water  Pitcher  and  All 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 

YOUR  GUIDE 

yr'HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 

A  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  arc  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper¬ 
atures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 

Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 

Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 

!lf  your  car  or  tractor  is  not  listed  here,  sec  the 
jcomplete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 
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Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Case . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ate. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

44  {other  mod' s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cleveland . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cole . 

A- 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cunningham .  .  .  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Davis.  . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dorris  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Don . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant  4 . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dusenberg . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc-. 

A 

Arc. 

Elcar  4 .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  6 . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

•\rc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8 . 

A 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

B 

B 

• 

)“  X-2 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

{other  mod' s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ford . . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G.M.C . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Garford  (IFf-lK) 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

{other  tnod's) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Graham  Brothers 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hudson  Super  Six 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

lewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8... . 

A 

Kissel  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

44  {other  mod' s .) 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Lincoln . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Locomobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Marmon . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Moon . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

*4{other  mod's) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  6..  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige  (Cont.Ene.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow.  . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo. .......... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  (\'A  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

1 

o 

tC 

1 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  {other  viod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8.  . 

A 

A 

A 

Stearns  Knight.. . 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  • 

,  Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie  (Cont.  Eng.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (Hercules 

A 

A 

44  {other  mdd's.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Westcott  D-48 .-. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

{other  mod' s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

4rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

White  IS  &  20. .  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Wills  St.  Claire .  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Willys-Knight  4. . 

B 

■\rc. 

B 

•\rc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

“  6.. 

A 

Arc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmcrs 

(6-12) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  “  (12-20) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

.  “  “  (15-25) 

B 

A 

“(All  other  tnod’s) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Case 

(22-40,  40-72) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

44 {All other  tnod's ) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Caterpillar . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E-B  (Cultivator) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (16-32) r... 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“ {All other  mod's) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Fordson . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

John  Deere . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

McCormick 

Decring. . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Twin  City 

(12-20,  20-35) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

44 {All other  mod's) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Recommendations  for  Stock  Engines  when  used  in 

passenger 

cars  only,  shown  separately  for  convenience 

Continental  (Models 

A-24,  W.  S.  S,  4. 

A 

“  (other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Lycoming  (c  series 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

44  {other  mod's.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil  “C,”  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 


Outguessing  winter 


is  profitable  business 


How  sleepy  hens  and  sluggish 

motors  respond  to  cold-weather  measures 


MOST  good  farmers  today  know  how  to 
keep  egg  production  from  falling  off 
heavily  in  the  winter  time.  A  good  yield 
of  winter  eggs  is  a  matter  of  a  few  common- 
sense  changes  in  feeding,  extra  precautions 
against  draughts,  and  a  little  artificial 
light. 

Winter  on  the  farm  brings  special  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  met  in  special  ways.  One 
of  the  problems  is  your  automobile,  your 
truck  or  your  tractor.  Winter  is  waiting 
to  do  much  more  than  grip  your  self-starter 
with  an  icy  hand,  or  to  freeze  up  your 
radiator. 

Winter  will  try  to  put  a  heavy  charge 
against  your  profits  unless  you  treat  your 
automotive  equipment  just  as  carefully  as 
you  do  anything  else  around  the  place. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of 
Automotive  Engineers  has  carefully  de¬ 
termined  the  specific  winter  lubricating 
requirements  of  all  cars  under  cold-weather 
operating  conditions. 

Many  cars  require  an  oil 
of  different  body  and 
character  than  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  summer  use. 

All  these  changes  are 
listed  in  the  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations,  which  hangs 
on  your  dealer’s  wall. 

Consult  it!  Then  you 
will  be  sure  of  securing 
the  oil  best  suited  to 
your  engine  for  cold- 
weather  driving. 


Winter  measures  that  protect 
your  engine 

1)  Always  push  out  clutch  pedal  before 
starting  the  engine.  This  relieves  the  “drag” 
of  the  transmission  on  the  starter. 

2)  When  starting  in  cold  weather  hold 
choke  closed  only  while  cranking.  Open  it 
part  way  the  instant  the  engine  starts  and 
fully  as  soon  as  possible. 

3)  Allow  the  engine  to  warm  up  before 
attempting  to  drive  your  car  fast. 

4)  Use  alcohol  or  other  suitable  anti-freez¬ 
ing  mixture  in  the  radiator  and  keep  at 
proper  strength  during  cold  weather. 

5)  Keep  radiator  protected  by  suitable 
cover  during  cold  weather. 

6)  Use  only  oil  that  you  know  is  suited  to 
your  engine.  Don’t  take  oil  that  comes  from 
nobody  knows  where,  even  if  it  is  peddled 
around  at  your  back  door  at  a  few  cents 
less  per  quart.  The  correct  grade  of  Mo¬ 
biloil  will  give  you  lowest 
cost  per  mile  and  is  worth 
a  special  trip  to  town  to 
a  reliable  dealer’s — if 
necessary. 

7)  In  winter  you  use  the 
choke  more  freely.  This 
dilutes  the  oil  in  the 
crankcase  more  rapidly. 
Change  oil  every  500 
miles.  Consult  Chart  of 
Recommendations  for 
correct  grade  for  winter 
driving.  Refill  with  this 
grade  of  Mobiloil. 


Branches  in  principal  cities 

Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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How  the  Tuberculin  Test  is 


HE  outlying  hills  of  the  Catskills, 
which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  many  parts  of  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  ought  to  be  the  home 
of  contented  cows  and  satisfied 
dairymen.  Take  a  Summer  day’s 
drive  over  the  good  roads  through  the  easterly  and 
westerly  valleys,  breathe  the  highland  air,  note  the 
glory  of  the  far  and  the  near  hills,  the  shaggy  pas¬ 
tures,  the  tilled  fields,  the  attractive  villages  and  the 
fine  farmsteads  and  see  if  there  is  any  other  place 
that  you  know  of  where  you  would  prefer  to  settle 
and  try  to  make  a  living  from  a  good  herd  of  any 
color  or  breed.  But  there  are  so  many  places  where 
one  would  like  to  live,  and  only  one  life.  It.  is 
tantalizing. 

My  most  recent  visit  to  this  county  was  to  the 
town  of  Hiarpersfield,  and  the  occasion  a  desire  to 
find  out  just  what  a  recently  completed  tuberculin 
test,  the  first  test,  had  done  to  the  cows  of  that 
town  and  had  'threatened  the  owners.  It  has  seemed 


and  18  have  passed  their  first  “clean”  test.  Before 
this  work  began,  there  were  25  herds,  containing 
about  800  cattle,  that  had  already  been  at  least 
partly  tested.  Of  these,  eight  were  either  accredited 
or  had  passed  a  first  clean  test. 

The  first  test  in  the  present  movement  to  secure 
a  clean  area  was  applied  to  3,685  cattle,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  3,200  of  these  were  the  first,  or  initial,  tests. 
The  reading  of  these  tests  on  the  third  da3'  after  the 
injection  of  the  tuberculin  condemned  1,992  of  the 
animals,  a  second  reading  on  the  fifth  day  revealed 
10  or  12  more  reactors.  Thus  we  see  that  practi¬ 
cally  one-half  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  township  were 
condemned  as  tubercular  by  this  test.  A  greater 
proportion,  or  64  per  cent,  of  those  tested  for  the 
first  time  reacted.  Re-tests  found  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  to  which  they  were  applied  responsive 
to  the  injections.  These  figures  are  startling.  To 
what  extent  they  will  prove  applicable  throughout 
the  State  remains  to  be  seen,  though  workers  state 
that  they  are  much  too  high  for  certain  .sections. 


Working,  Out 

deducted  for  freight  and  other  handling  expenses. 
I  was  later  assured  that  this  deduction  was  borne  by 
the  State,  not  by  the  owner. 

The  other  herd  consisted  of  38  Holsteins  and  two 
Guernseys,  ranging  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age. 
The  owner’s  income  from  this  herd  averaged  around 
$800  monthly,  the  milk  (going  to  a  shipping  station. 
The  cows  were  fresh  or  near  fresh  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  owner  to  be  worth  at  least  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $125  per  head.  Twenty-five  of  the  40  reacted 
to  the  first  test,  the  bull  being  included.  The  24  re¬ 
acting  cows  were  appraised  at  $2,375,  or  $98.96  per 
head. 

Both  of  these  farmers  will  take  a  loss  of  what¬ 
ever  difference  existed  'between  the  appraised  value 
and  the  actual  value  of  their  herds  or,  since  actual 
value  is  always  a  variable  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
jectural  quantity,  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  they 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  the  difference  between  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  their  herds  and  whatever  it  costs 
to  replace  them.  Whether  the  replacing  animals 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Ayrshire  Champion,  Victor's  Beauty  Rose.  ( See  Page  1565) 


to  me  that  there  has  been  too  little  told  of  what  has 
been  done,  too  much  stress  laid  upon  assumed  bene¬ 
fits.  Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  has  now  gone  far 
enough  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  look  back,  as 
well  as  ahead.  There  should  be  demonstrations  as 
well  as  promises.  At  any  rate,  dairymen  who  are 
contemplating  the  tuberculin  testing  of  their  cattle 
are  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible  information  as 
to  its  probable  consequences. 

The  town  of  Harpersfield  is  the  first  one  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County  to  have  signed  up  90  per  cent  of  its 
dairymen  for  a  clean  area  and  the  first  of  the  three 
required  tuberculin  tests  has  been  made.  Reacting 
cattle  are  now  being  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  dis¬ 
tant  slaughterhouses.  They  are  numbered,  not  in 
hundreds  but  in  thousands,  and  the  second  and 
third  tests  are  yet  to  come.  One-half,  or  more,  of 
the  approximately  4,000  cows  in  this  township  a 
few  weeks  ago  are  on  their  way  to  the  shambles, 
where  they  will  become  beef  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  or  “tankers”  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
and  its  by-products. 

The  following  figures  were  given  me  by  the  leader 
of  the  work  in  this  township,  himself  the  owner  of 
an  accredited  herd  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
tuberculin  testing.  The  town  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  162  dairy  herds,  of  which  six  are  accredited 


About  25  per  cent  of  reacting  cattle  is  the  estimate 
usually  given  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Getting  general  figures  down  to  individual  cases 
is  always  interesting  work  and  the  owners  of  two 
herds,  one  grade  Jerseys,  the  other  grade  Holsteins, 
were  visited  and  asked  as  to  the  result  of  the  test¬ 
ing  of  their  dairies.  The  Jersey  herd  consisted  of 
21  cows  and  the  bull.  Of  these,  nine  cows  and  the 
bull  reacted,  their  ages  being,  respectively,  3,  8,  5, 
5,  5,  5,  6,  8,  5  and  4  years.  Taking  them  in  the  same 
order,  they  were  appraised  at  $50,  $20,  $40,  $60,  $50, 
$00,  $50,  $50,  $60  and  $35,  the  bull  being  the  last 
mentioned  in  both  sets  of  figures.  The  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  10  was  $475.  The  11  head  remaining  in 
the  barn  range  from  three  months  to  10  years  of 
age  and  will  be  subjected  to  two  more  tests,  when 
a  part  of  them  will  probably  follow  the  first  10  into 
the  discard.  The  five-year-olds  in  this  herd  were 
fresh  and  its  product  was  sold  locally,  no  definite 
figures  of  income  from  it  being  available. 

After  appraisal,  the  reacting  animals  were  con¬ 
signed  to  a  Buffalo  commission  house  which  re¬ 
ported  them  sold  to  J.  P.  Dold  Co.,  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  hundredweight,  the  car¬ 
casses  bringing  from  $7.12  to  $13.35,  according  to 
weight  and  price.  The  salvage  value  of  the  10  head 
amounted  to  $105.26,  from  which  $51.05  had  been 


prove  better  or  worse  than  those  replaced,  their  ex¬ 
cess  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  farmer.  Only  tested 
cattle  may  hereafter  be  brought  into  this  township. 
The  editor  of  a  local  paper,  in  whose  heart  terror 
had  evidently  been  inspired,  printed  a  statement 
that  the  highways  of  the  township  would  be  guarded 
to  prevent  cattle  from  being  driven  over  them.  If 
this  editor  consumes  the  recommended  quart  of  milk 
daily,  the  chances  are  at  least  even  that  he  has 
been  drinking  milk  from  tubercular  cows  for  a  very 
considerable  part  of  his  lifetime.  Footprints  of 
strange  cattle  in  the  dust  should  not  now  unduly 
disconcert  him. 

Where  one-half  of  the  cows  of  a  township  are 
loaded  upon  cars  and  shipped  to  slaughterhouses 
within  a  few  days,  the  question  of  replacement  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  one.  It  would  be  serious  if  any  cat¬ 
tle  offered  for  sale  might  be  purchased.  A  local 
dealer  had  brought  in  several  carloads  of  tested 
cows  from  Wisconsin,  largely  grade  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys.  The  reported  price  of  these  was  around 
$125  each.  There  was  talk,  too,  of  going  into  other 
counties  of  this  State  and  to  Vermont  to  pick  up 
tested  cows.  The  State  officials  recommend  this  as 
a  practicable  measure,  though,  without  considerable 
money  and  time  at  his  disposal,  this  would  seem  a 
none  too  easy  procedure  to  the  average  dairyman. 
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A  general  letter  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  the  farmers  of  the  township  contained 
Ihe  rather  naive  statement  that  “The  fact  that  only 
two  owners  having  a  total  of  15  cattle  refused  to 
submit  their  herds  to  the  test  indicates  that  the 
dairymen  and  breeders  were  firmly  in  favor  of  re¬ 
moving  the  tubercular  cows  and,  in  the  future,  mar¬ 
keting  a  product  from  healthy  cows  maintained  in 
sanitary  bams.”  Some  of  those  who  had  this  ex- 


Treating  Celery  in  the  Field.  Fig.  576 

pression  of  their  will  placed  in  their  mouths  by  the 
bureau  must  haVe  read  that  “firmly  in  favor”  with 
a  wry  smile,  but  I  was  interested  in  seeing  just  how 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  uses  that 
most  arbitrary  of  all  powers  granted  under  Section 
76  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Law,  so  I  visited  the 
owner  of  the  nearest  quarantined  “herd.” 

I  have  an  eye  for  a  good  herd  of  dairy  cows  and 
I  should  like  to  own  this  one,  but  it  is  the  family 
herd  and  there  is  affection  as  well  as  self-interest 
involved  in  its  keeping ;  it  is’nt  for  sale.  This  herd  was 
given  -to  the  owner  by  his  father,  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  five  years  ago.  It  has  supplied  the  needs  of 
a  family  containing  several  robust  and  beautiful 
children  and  also  produced  a  little  surplus  for 
neighbors.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  quaran¬ 
tine  order,  with  its  resounding  “Whereas”  and 
“Now,  Therefore,  I,”  applied  only  to  “Bovine  ani¬ 
mals”  and  the  products  of  bovine  animals,  neither  of 
which  could  he  removed  from  the  premises.  A  hen 
might  yet  wander  over  the  boundary  line  without  in¬ 
curring  the  displeasure  of  the  State. 

This  herd  (of  one  cow)  will  probably  be  tested. 
It  can’t  leave  the  premises  unless  it  is  and  no  other 
bovine  animal  may  be  brought  to  it.  When  tested, 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  react,  for  it  will  then  have 
to  be  killed.  This  thought  saddened  me  as  I  left 
the  stable  and,  though  it  may  have  been  partly 
imagination,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  look,  half  of 
foreboding,  half  of  resignation,  swept  over  the  face 
of  this  quarantined  herd  as  she  reached  down  into 
the  bunk  for  another  mouthful  of  hay.  m.  b.  d. 


Blanching  Celery  With  Ethylene  Gas 

BLANCHING  celery  with  ethylene  gas  has  been 
described  in  these  columns  upon  several  oc¬ 
casions  as  a  very  promising  commercial  practice  but 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  now  been 
tested  sufficiently  to  warrant  field  trials  by  celery 
growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  with  a  view  to¬ 
wards  adoption.  The  customary  practice  is  to  bank 
celery  with  dirt  or  to  place  boards  or  paper  along 
the  rows,  a  practice  which  takes  from  three  to  six 
weeks  to  complete  blanching.  The  new  process  with 
ethylene  gas  blanches  celery  in  six  to  ten  days. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK.— Ethylene  gas,  which 
is  the  same  gas  used  extensively  in  hospitals  to  pro¬ 
duce  anaesthesia,  has  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  citrus  industry.  A  year  ago  it  occurred  to  Dr. 
Harvey  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  that  if  some 
method  could  be  devised  for  blanching  green  celery 
quickly  it  would  be  of  commercial  importance. 

Accordingly  some  celery  in  the  fields  was  covered 
with  canvas  and  small  quantities  of  the  gas  were 
liberated  within  the  tent-like  covering.  The  results 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  leaves  and  stalks 
of  the  green  celery  became  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
in  color,  the  texture  became  crisp  and  tender  entire¬ 
ly  lacking  in  any  toughness  or  stringless,  and  a 
pleasant  sweetish  taste  was  imparted.  Altogether 
the  product  was  fully  as  good  and  possibly  better 
than  the  product  of  natural  blanching. 

BLANCHING  IN  TRANSIT. — Another  scheme 
tried  out  consisted  in  blanching  the  green  celery 
after  it  had  been  taken  from  the  field  and  packed 
for  shipment  to  market.  Several  crates  were 
treated  in  tight  cars  on  their  way  to  market,  being 


,shipped  green  and  arriving  on  the  market  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  blanched  condition  unexcelled  by  any  natural¬ 
ly  blanched  celery.  That  is,  if  the  shipment  to 
market  takes  six  days,  green  celery  may  be  blanched 
in  transit,  while  if  the  market  is  only  three  days 
distant,  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  field  or 
cellar  for  three  days  prior  to  shipment  and  the 
blanching  completed  on  the  way  to  market  after  the 
exposure  to  the  gas  has  been  discontinued. 

Rotting  has  been  no  more  common  with  ethylene 
gas  treated  celery  than  with  plants  blanched  in  the 
old  ways.  An  overdose  of  the  gas  may  cause  brown¬ 
ing  of  the  outer  leaves,  but  this  factor  is  easily 
avoided  because  the  concentration  of  gas  to  effect 
blanching  is  much  below  that  which  produces  foliage 
injury.  In  short  no  troublesome  or  deleterious  fac¬ 
tors  have  arisen  that  need  cause  concern.  All  signs 
so  far  are  in  favor  of  this  process. 

CONTAINERS  AND  EQUIPMENT.— Any  reason¬ 
ably  tight  container  which  will  hold  the  gas  for 
three  days  is  satisfactory.  Heavy  canvas,  oiled 
cloth  frames,  iron  tanks,  tight  boxes,  sealed  cellars, 
refrigerator  cars — are  all  good,  though  of  course  a 
modei*ate  amount  of  common  sense  must  be  used  in 
making  the  containers  tight,  as  for  example  banking 
the  edges  of  cloth  coverings  and  iron  tanks  with 
earth..  And  naturally  on  windy  days  cloth  is  not  as 
successful  a  covering  as  other  materials.  The  celery 
should  be  placed  loosely  in  the  containers  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  with  enough  clearance  overhead  to 
prevent  bending  the  stalks.  The  plants  must  still 
breathe  even  while  being  gassed,  and  so  it  is  unwise 
to  pack  the 'bunches  too  closely,  or  the  normal  oxygen 
supply  in  the  air  will  be  used  up  and  the  plants  made 
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more  liable  to  fungous  rots.  No  shaking  or  blowing 
is  necessary.  Ethylene  gas  is  very  light  and  dif¬ 
fuses  rapidly. 

The  gas  may  be  secured  in  tanks  at  hospitals  or 
chemical  supply  houses  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
The  customary  container  costs  $4,  weight  about  15 
lbs.,  and  contains  about  200  gallons  of  gas  or  25 
cubic  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  1  to  3  cubic  feet 
should  be  used  in  a  standard  refrigerator  car,  which 
means  that  one  tank  of  the  gas  will  blanch  10  or 
more  carloads.  Forty  cents  a  car,  then,  is  a  fair 
working  figure. 

The  most  favorable  temperature  for  blanching  is 
about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Higher  than  this  the 
process  goes  on  more  rapidly  and  below  it,  much 
slower.  In  any  event  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
the  temperature  go  above  SO  degrees. 

PROPORTIONS. — 'One  part  of  ethylene  gas  in  1,- 
000  of  air  is  the  recommended  strength  and,  while 
the  departure  from  this  proportion  may  be  wide  and 
still  give  successful  results,  it  is  unwise  to  vary  it 
or  to  be  careless  about  measurements.  The  space 
may  be  computed  fairly  accurately  by  measuring  the 
container  and  completing  the  necessary  multiplica¬ 
tions. 

Measuring  gas  is  less  easy.  The  best  apparatus 
is  a  special  device  worked  out  by  M.  D.  Crowther 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  which  permits  the 
gas  to  escape  from  the  container  in  a  known  amount 
per  minute  regardless  of  the  pressure  in  the  tank. 
By  means  of  a  watch  the  amount  can  be  accurately 
determined.  Any  gas  meter  will  do,  however,  and 
even  a  bicycle  pump  whose  volume  is  known,  will 
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answer  the  purpose.  As  an  example  of  how  the 
measurement  might  be  made,  a  pump  might  be  filled 
with  water  and  the  water  measured.  Then  by  filling 
the  cylinder  with  gas  from  the  discharge  end,  a 
known  quantity  of  ethylene  could  be  forced  into  the 
box  or  canvas  covering  in  which  the  blanching  is  to 
be  done.  Again,  a  (gallon  can  might  be  filled  with 
water  and  inverted  in  a  tub  of  water.  By  extend¬ 
ing  a  tube  from  the  pressure  tank  into  the  submerged 
end  of  the  container,  The  water  could  be  displaced 
and  a  known  quantity  of  gas  be  secured.  Cans,  bot¬ 
tles,  anything  of  this  kind  might  be  used 

DANGERS  SLIGHT  AND  AVOIDABLE.  —  The 
chief  danger  in  using  ethylene  lies  in  its  explosive 
nature,  and  this  factor  is  small.  It  is  said  that  a 
whole  tank  of  ethylene  could  be  liberated  in  a  rail¬ 
way  car  and  yet  the  mixture  would  not  be  con¬ 
centrated  enough  to  explode.  Ordinary  concentra¬ 
tions  used  in  blanching  celery,  which  are  much  less, 
are  therefore,  quite  safe.  But  then  the  gas  will 
explode  if  a  high  enough  mixture  is,  in  some  way, 
secured  and  so  fire  should  be  kept  away.  As  far  as 
operators  becoming  anaesthetized  is  concerned,  per¬ 
sons  have  worked  in  rooms  where  experiments  were 
bring  carried  on  with  no  ill  effects.  Concentrations 
several  hundred  times  greater  are  needed  to  produce 
anaesthesia.  In  fact  the  odor  of  celery  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  is  usually  stronger  than  that  of  the  sweet 
smelling  gas. 

FORECASTING  CHANGE  IN  VARIETIES.  — 

One  of  the  interesting  things  brought  out  by  this 
work  is  that  the  self-blanching  types  of  celery  are 
really  diseased  or  mosaic  varieties.  That  is,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  blanching  we  have  been  breeding 
and  selecting  varieties  which  had  less  chlorophyll 
or  green  coloring  matter.  Any  gardener  has  observed 
the  mottled  leaves  of  self-blanching  varieties  and 
how  they  will  be  practically  free  from  green  pig¬ 
ment  'by  time  for  harvest  even  though  not  blanched 
artificially.  Furthermore,  a  few  green,  vigorous 
plants  are  usually  to  be  found  in  plantations  of  self- 
blanching!  varieties,  and  these  plants  are  difficult  to 
blanch  and  avoided  when  seed  is  selected.  The  green 
varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  although  hard  to  blanch 
and  more  bitter,  are  much  larger  growing,  and  some¬ 
times  plants  are  to  be  found  that  show  the  mosaic 
of  self-blanching  types.  The  evidence,  although  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  seems  complete. 

Now  by  ethylene  treatments  these  larger  green 
types  may  be  easily  blanched,  and  the  product  is 
superior  to  self-blanching  kinds.  It  is  more  tender, 
white,  sweeter,  and  crisper,  besides  being  larger. 
Rose  Rib  Self  Blanching,  'Sutton’s  Pink,  and  other 
green  English  kinds  are  found  to  be  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  when  once  the  bitterness  is  removed  by  this 
process  of  blanching. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  THE  PLANT— Just  what 
happens  within  the  plant  when  the  celery  is  blanched 
is  not  understood.  The  process  is  not  like  the  bleach¬ 
ing  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  a  physiological  change 
involving  the  'break  down  of  green  pigments  although 
yellow  and  red  colorings  are  unaltered.  It  is 
thought  that  under  the  influence  of  ethylene  gas  the 
linings  of  the  cells  permit  certain  substances  to  es¬ 
cape  into  other  parts  of  the  plant  resulting  in  reac¬ 
tions  and  changes  and  a  different  product. 

The  performance  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a 
watchman  at  a  gate  factory  who  permits  certain  peo¬ 
ple  to  enter  and  keeps  others  out.  If  now  something 
happens  to  him,  such  as  his  being  put  to  sleep  with 


Rose  Rib  Leaf  and  Stalk  Blanched  With  Gas.  Fig.  578 

ethylene  gas,  some  undesirables  may  enter  and  upset 
the  workings  of  the  factory.  Something  the  same 
thing  happens  in  celery  plants  when  certain  enzymes 
normally  held  in  particular  cells  are  permitted  to 
escape  and  begin  functioning  where  they  do  not  be¬ 
long.  In  the  case  of  celery,  however,  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  is  quite  satisfactory  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
yet  the  purpose  of  the  plant  and  its  growth  processes 
are  entirely  upset.  h.  b.  tuicey. 
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A  Bridge-grafted  Tree.  Fig.  579 


problem  in  grafting  which  came  to  me  as  a  result  of 
some  work  I  did  for  a  neighbor  near  my  home.  The 
facts  in  the  problem  are  these :  The  neighbor  wished  to 
change  a  young  and  vigorous  Northern  Spy  tree,  trunk 
about  10  in.  in  diameter,  into  a  McIntosh.  I  put  in 
86  scions,  leaving  about  one-third  of  the  branches  to 
carry  the  life.  Thirty-four  of  the  scions  started  and 
grew  from  4  to  12  in.  and  then  began  to  die  at  the  tip. 
Today  there  are  only  nine  of  the  grafts  alive.  Not  only 
did  the  scions  die,  but  some  of  this  year’s  growth  on 
the  other  limbs  died  also.  I  noted  that  the  bark  on 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  has  cracked  in  several 
places,  just  as  the  lusty  growing  boy  bursts  the  seams 
of  his  coat.  My  neighbor  said  that  he  had  the  same 
experience,  but  he  laid  it  to  the  wax,  which  had  melted 
and  run  on  hot  days.  It  did  not  appeal  to  me  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  for  I  used  two  kinds  of 
wax,  not  daring  to  trust  the  one  kind  that  I  had. 

West  Brookfield,  Mass.  a.  l.  s. 

*HE  only  suggestion  we  have  to  offer  came  from 
an  experience  in  top-working  a  10-year  apple 
tree  to  Williams.  Being  in  a  hurry,  we  top-worked 
the  entire  tree  in  one  operation,  inserting  some  25 
or  30  scions.  They  started  nicely,  although  later 
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Lifting  Out  the  Tree.  Fig.  5S0 

than  normal  foliage,  of  course,  and  then  suddenly 
died,  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches  color¬ 
ing  and  peeling  off.  This  was  a  clear  case  of  sun- 
scald,  the  foliage  from  the  grafts  coming  too  late  to 
be  of  sufficient  protection  from  the  Spring  sun.  The 
tree  in  question  was  killed  outright  the  first  season. 

H.  B.  T. 


A  Good  Contribution  to  the  Education 
Campaign 

[The  magazine  known  as  New  York  State  Education 
seems  to  be  an  organ  operated  for  the  purpose  of  grind¬ 
ing  out  the  views  of  educators  and  teachers  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  are  determined  to  kill  off  the  district 
schools  and  cut  down  the  powers  of  the  local  school 
officials.  They  usually  have  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way  but  now  and  then  some  one  gives  them  a  dose 
of  the  truth.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  the  maga¬ 
zine  by  R.  C.  Shanklin  of  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  “Education”  will  print  it:] 

OUR  school  principal  has  handed  me  a  copy  of  the 
November  issue  of  the  New  Yorlc  State  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  copy  I  note  a  report  of  the  “Resolutions 
Committee”  signed  by  Harry  C.  Rockwell,  chairman, 
and  others. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Paragraph  VIII 
of  this  report  in  which  it  states :  “The  district  super¬ 
intendent  should  be  clothed  with  professional  powers 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  which  are  comparable 
with  those  enjoyed  by  city  superintendents.  Local 
trustees  are  not  qualified  to  discharge  professional 
duties.  While  we  believe  that  an  enlarged  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  would  go  far  to  eliminate  assumption 
of  professional  powers  by  local  trustees,  this  may 
not  be  the  proper  time  to  urge  this  step.”  (Italics 
mine. ) 

Having  been  one  of  the  “local  trustees”  spoken 
of  so  disparagingly  in  this  report  for  a  matter  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  I  certainly  resent  in  the  strongest 
language  allowable  in  print  any  such  statement  as 
contained  therein.  I  consider  myself  as  thoroughly 
qualified  to  select  a  teacher,  or  teachers,  as  any  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  who  lives  from  40  to  50  miles 
away  from  a  district  and  who  only  condescends  to 
visit  the  school  once  a  year  and  that  only  about  two 
weeks  before  the  close.  I  also  consider  myself  as 
thoroughly  qualified  and  as  capable  of  selecting  a 
teacher  from  the  heterogeneous  assortment  of  sup¬ 
posedly  good  teachers  that  is  offered  us  through  the 
teachers’  agencies  throughout  the  State  as  any  dis¬ 
trict  or  city  superintendent.  In  plain  language,  I 


am  just  as  good  a  gambler  as  anyone  when  it  is  a 
50-50  shot  as  to  whether  I  win  or  lose. 

As  to  the  phrase  used  in  the  report,  viz :  “Assump¬ 
tion  of  professional  powers  by  local  trustees,”  please 
refer  to  Section  274,  Paragraph  S,  Powers  and  Duties 
of  Trustees,  of  the  Education  Law.  Instead  of  it 
being  an  “assumption,”  you  will  note  that  it  is  a 
duty  and  is  made  so  by  law. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  many 
others,  who  have  watched  the  development  of  our 
school  here  from  a  one-room,  one-teacher,  ungraded 
affair  to  a  first-class  graded  school  with  a  junior 
high  school  and  four  teachers,  that  if  the  Education 
Department  of  this  State,  and  the  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (which  latter  maintains  a  strong  lobby  in 
Albany)  really  wish  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  'State  and  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  instead  of  hounding  our  legislators 
about  retirement  systems  and  increased 
pay,  abolition  of  the  “little  red  school- 
house,”  consolidation,  etc.,  the  follow-- 
ing  suggestions,  if  properly  carried  out, 
would  do  more  to  alleviate  the  bad  sit¬ 
uation  now  existing  than  anything  else, 
viz : 

First :  See  to  it  that  many  more  nor¬ 
mal  schools  are  established,  each  with 
a  competent  corps  of  instructors.  Se¬ 
lect  the  candidates  who  enter,  i.  e.,  see 
that  they  are  all  right  regarding  per¬ 
sonality  and  many  other  necessary  qua¬ 
lifications,  and  do  not  take  in  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  might  come 
along. 

Second :  After  the  above  is  done,  or 
while  it  is  being  done,  establish  at  each 
of  the  normal  schools  an  employment 
office  where  all  teachers  are  required 
to  register  with  a  very  complete  list  of 
their  qualifications  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Also,  have  it  understood  that 
teachers  may  be  required  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  service  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  and  not  allow  town  and  city  su¬ 
perintendents  to  come  into  the  school,  observe  the 
practice  teaching  of  candidates  and  thus  select  the 
best  ones  for  their  own  schools. 

Any  teacher  not  a  normal  graduate  and  who  may 
wish  to  register  with  the  school,  must  report  in  per¬ 
son  at  the  employment  office  and  go  through  a  very 
strict  grilling  as  to  their  ability,  etc.,  to  teach. 

This  agency  or  office  would  have  the  privilege  of 
making  a  flat  clia rge  of  say  $10  to  each  teacher  reg¬ 
istering,  certainly  not  5  per  cent  of  their  first  year’s 
salary. 

An  enlarged  administrative  unit,  with  the  district 
superintendent  as  its  head,  would  only  mean  a  large 
added  overhead  expense  to  the  districts  composing 
the  supervisory  district.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  would 
do  very  little  towards  solving  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  good  instructors.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  What  chance  have  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  of  securing  really  first-class  teachers  when  it 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Education  Depart- 
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Shall  We  Chop  Fillers  or  Transplant 

Them? 


DOES  it  pay  to  transplant  filler  trees  in  an  or¬ 
chard?  In  spite  of  the  beautiful  burning  qual¬ 
ities  of  apple  wood  in  an  open  grate  fire,  this  is  a 
problem  which  many  a  fruit  grower  might  well  con¬ 
sider  before  chopping  down  the  trees  that  would 
otherwise  throw  the  branches  of  the  orchard  too 
high  in  the  air. 

Faul  T.  Blood,  of  Exeter,  N.  II.,  last  year  at¬ 
tempted  the  experiment  of  transplanting  23  McIn¬ 
tosh  filler  trees  in  the  orchard  of  C.  W.  Barker  of 
that  town.  In  spite  of  the  open  Winter  and  the  dry 
Summer,  every  one  of  the  trees  lived  and  Mr.  Blood’s 
figures  show  that  the  cost  was  only  about  $3  to  $4 
a  tree.  He  believes  that  after  two  years  the  trees 
will  again  be  bearing  a  fine  crop. 

The  work  was  done  in  December.  First,  a  trench 
was  dug  about  three  feet  from  the 


trunk  and  deep  enough  so  that  all  roots 
except  the  tap  would  be  cut  off.  The 
trunk  was  then  protected  by  burlap 
and  boards  so  that  a  chain  could  be 
put  around  it  and  hitched  to  a  Fordson 
tractor.  The  tractor  was  then  started, 
raising  the  roots  on  one  side  and  while 
the  tree  was  held  in  this  position,  a 
drag  was  slid  under  the  roots  and  ball 
of  earth  as  far  as  possible.  The  ten¬ 
sion  was  released  and  the  roots  were 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  drag.  The  next 
move  was  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree,  where  a  similar  hitch  was  made 
and  the  roots  on  that  side  raised.  The 
tractor  was  then  hitched  to  the  drag 
and  driven  to  the  new  hole  that  had 
been  prepared.  This  had  been  made 
somewhat  larger  than  the  spread  of  the 
roots  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  roots 
would  be  somewhat  lower  than  they 
were  previously. 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  get  the 
tree  out  of  the  ground  with  the  ball  of 
the  original  soil  clinging  to  it,  but  this 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  final  results.  The  hare 
roots,  however,  were  planted  carefully  and  dirt 
tramped  in  closely  around  them.  A  heavy  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure  was  applied  and  the  branches 
Avere  given  a  severe  pruning  to  offset  that  already 
given  to  the  roots.  The  trees  blossomed  heavily  but 
set  only  a  few  apples — a  condition  which  was  not 
surprising  after  such  a  set-back. 

A  crew  of  from  two  to  four  men  was  used,  for  six 
days,  the  equivalent  of  one  man  for  17%  days,  fig¬ 
uring  the  tractor  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  one  man; 
this  made  the  cost  per  tree  equal  to  a  day’s  pay  for 
cne  man.  .  The  trunks  of  the  trees  were  from  five 
to  seven  inches  in  diameter.  h.  b.  stevens. 


A  Good  Job  of  Bridgegrafting 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  good  job  of  grafting 
showing  the  skill  of  one  of  my  neighbors.  The  tree  was 
girdled  by  mice.  It  bore  a  good  crop  of  fine  McIntosh 
apples  this  year.  I  should  like  to  place  before  you  a 
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Potato  Growers  Who  Thoroughly  Use 

cMaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

Are  Making  Big  Money 

These  men  increase  their  yield  and  hold  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  in  check.  Furthermore,  they  find  that  if  these  Niagara 
Dusted  Potatoes  are  cared  for,  they  will  not  rot. 

Every  potato  grower  must  invest  in  land,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  keep  up  the  same  cultivation.  Dusting  with  NIAGARA 
DUST  not  only  will  insure  returns  on  this  investment,  but 
will  actually  increase  the  yield  by  stimulation  of  cell  growth 
so  that  handsome  returns  may  be  secured  on  the  dusting 
itself. 

Dusting  is  fast  and  clean,  as  air  is  the  carrier  and  no 
water  is  used.  The  Dusters  themselves  are  so  light  they 
can  go  into  the  field  during  the  wet  periods  when  blight  is 
most  threatening.  This  is  another  reason  why  the  safest, 
surest  way  to  protect  your  potatoes  against  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  is  the  Niagara  Dusting  method. 

Investigate  now — see  you  dealer  or  write  for  booklet.  Re¬ 
member  Potatoes  dusted  throughout  the  Season  yield  more 
and  do  not  rot. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company,  lwddieport,  n.  y. 


Hand — Traction  and 
Power  Dusters  for 
Fruit  or  Crops 


cMaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 

They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy.  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  desired. 
Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees.  Write  for 
price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  Yales vi lie.  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


500,000  Grape  Vines 

Commercial  planters,  we  can  save  you  money  on 
Concord  in  one  and  two-year  roots,  by  booking  or¬ 
ders  now  for  Spring  delivery.  State  number 
wanted  for  lowest  prices. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Get  my  big 
money  sav¬ 
ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

L  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  ou  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 

Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 

Plums,  Cherries— all  budded  from 
bearing  orchards.  Well-rooted, 
healthy, true-to-nameTrees.  Also 
".rape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots, 
strawberry  Plants,  mam  crop  and 
verbearing.  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for  72- 
oage  free  Catalog  and  money  sav¬ 
ing  direct-by-mail  prices. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
'  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 

Rhllharh  Rnnie  Forcing.  Easily  Grown.  Any 

nnUDarD  HOOIS  Color.  Profitable.  $8“ 
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Standardized  Quality  Trees 

THE  ONLY  WAY  for  you  to  be  sure 
your  orchard  is  going  to  be  as  good  as 
you  hope  is  to  buy  your  stock  from  a 
nursery  established  and  known  to  give 
the  best  stock  to  be  had. 

For  45  years  Kelly  Bros,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  the  highest  grade  certified  True 
to  Name  fruit  trees  at  a  fair  price  with  a 
guarantee  of  sate  delivery  and  sure  pro¬ 
duction. 
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Hundred.  SCARFF’S  Fruit  Farm 


$8  Dozen  ;  810 

New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Send  for  Catalog 

11  It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Kelly  Trees 
and  gives  useful  planting  information. 
We  guarantee  that  Kellv  Trees  are  con¬ 
tinuously  treated  with  the  most  careful 
attention  from  the  planting  right  thru 
to  final  delivery  to  you. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Orders  for  trees  are  filled  in  the  rotation 
in  which  they  are  received.  Get  your 
catalog  quickly  so  that  you  can  have 
ample  time  to  order  early. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.40  ;  While  Fine,  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  .  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  S,  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St-  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  i8TesnltC0^t^irn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Iment  and  the  Teachers’  Association  to 
educate  the  teachers  away  from  the  coun¬ 
try  and  into  the  city  and  consolidated 
schools. 

I  am  closing  this  letter  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  are  just  egotistic  enough  to 
believe  that  we  can  turn  out  just  as 
good  and  as  great  men  and  women  from 
our  small  country  schools  as  any  city  or 
consolidated  school.  R.  c.  Shanklin. 
President  Board  of  Education. 


Planting  Pecan  Trees 

[Several  years  ago  we  noticed  pecan 
trees  growing  on  the  campus  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Agricultural  College.  They  were 
handsome  trees,  and  some  of  them  seemed 
to  be  giving  fair  yields  of  nuts.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  idea,  and  we  have  tried 
to  learn  more  about  it.] 

As  to  planting  pecan  trees  on  college 
campuses,  there  are  some  few  trees  on  the 
college  grounds  here  that  have  produced 
profitable  crops  of  nuts.  Some  mistakes 
were  made  by  planting  seedlings.  About 
40  per  cent  of  these  seedlings  have  never 
borne,  and  40  per  cent  have  borne  nuts  of 
an  inferior  grade,  which  leaves  only  20 
per  cent  to  bear  nuts  of  any  quality. 

I  do  not  see  why  such  trees  should  not 
be  used  on  school  grounds,  campuses,  etc., 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  a  fair  reve¬ 
nue.  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  of  some 
boys  is  to  damage  or  break  these  trees 
in  order  to  secure  the  nuts,  but  this  I 
think  could  be  handled  if  the  people  in 
authority  would  see  that  the  trees  are 
protected. 

We  have  some  trees  on  the  college 
grounds  about  12  years  of  age  that  have 
produced  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  nuts,  which 
sell  readily  for  30  to  50  cents  per  lb.  The 
paper-shell  varieties  bring  50  cents  per 
lb.  j,  c.  C.  PRICE. 

Mississippi  College. 


Black  Rot  or  New  York 
Apple  Canker 

I  inclose  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  12- 
year-old  Spy  apple  tree.  The  twig  is  also 
from  the  same  tree.  The  tree  bears  good 
apples  in  spite  of  these  dead  spots  in 
trunk,  but  new  and  then  one  sees  brown 
leaves  on  a  limb,  then  it  dries  up.  There 
are  no  other  apple  trees  near  it.  I  have 
also  noticed  on  other  distant  trees  a 
brown  spot  right  on  live  green  young 
bark.  This  spot  becomes  larger  and  all 
limbs  depending  on  that  part  dry  up. 
These  spots  appear  much  like  the  chest¬ 
nut  blight.  There  is  much  old  chestnut  in 
nearby  woods.  T  P 

Cragsmoor,  N.  Y. 

The  specimens  received!  showed  the 
cankers  of  the  blackrot  fungus,  also 
called  New  York  apple-tree  canker,  which 
is  the  second  apple  disease  in  importance 
in  northern  fruit-growing  regions,  apple 
scab  being  the  first.  The  fungus  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “frog-eye”  leaf-spot  of 
the  foliage,  and  much  rotting  of  fruit. 
The  cankers  begin  as  small  discolored 
sunken  areas,  gradually  enlarging,  and 
dotted  in  the  Fall  with  tiny,  black,  speck¬ 
like  fruiting  bodies.  Sometimes  trees 
outgrow  'this  trouble.  Other  times  a 
branch  may  be  girdled  and  the  foliage 
wilt  and  die.  Northern  Spy  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  susceptible  varieties,  although 
Twenty  Ounce  is  much  worse. 

The  first  step  in  the  control  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  cutting  out  the  cankered  areas 
and  painting  the  wound.  Coal  tar  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  regular  spray  program  will 
hold  the  disease  in  check  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  H.  B.  T. 

Sucker  and  Root-cutting 
Blackberry  Plants 

1.  Will  you  distinguish  between  sucker 
plants  and  root-cutting  plants  of  black¬ 
berries?  Do  you  call  them  sucker, plants 
when  young  blackberry  plants  spring 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  vines?  2  Wien 
cutting  grapevines  for  young  plants  you 
advise  having  the  butts  up.  ‘  If  I  under¬ 
stand  this  right  it  is  just  the  reverse  as 
they  are  cut  from  the  trimming. 

Perkasie,  Pa.  .  w.  k.  t. 

1.  Sucker  plants  are  the  plants  which 
spring  up  from  the  roots  of  the  mother 
plant.  They  are  frequently  found  where 
the  roots  have  been  injured  or  severed  by 
plowing  or  cultivation.  They  do  not  have 
a  good  root  system,  ltoot  cutting  plants 
also  come  from  the  roots  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  The  roots  of  the  mother 
plant  are  cut  into  2  or  3  in.  pieces  and 
planted  out  in  rows.  The  resulting  plants 
are  no  different  in  nature  than  the  sucker 
plants  but  they  do  have  a  better  root 
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system  and  are  therefore  more  suited  for 
setting  out. 

2.  The  base  of  the  cutting  is  the  end 
nearest  the  main  stem  of  the  vine. 

H.  B.  t. 


The  European  Hornet  De¬ 
velops  a  Taste  for  Fruit 

I  am  sending  some  insect  which  looks 
much  like  our  common  hornet  except  for 
color,  which  has  been  spoiling  our  apples. 
It  cuts  through  the  skin  and  eats  the 
flesh,  leaving  nothing  but  the  skin  of  the 
apple.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
something  about  it?  T.  a.  j. 

Greenwood,  Del. 

The  hornet  (Vespa  crabro)  sent  by 
T.  A.  J.  is  the  big  European  hornet  that 
came  into  this  country  some  years  ago, 
and  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  apparently  gradually  spread¬ 
ing  southward  until  it  has  reached  Del¬ 
aware,  at  least.  It  will  probably  cover 
the  whole  country  in  time. 

This  wasp,  heretofore,  has  shown  a 
taste  for  the  tender  bark  of  the  branches 
of  elm,  linden;  birch,  alder  and  some 
other  trees,  hut  like  many  other  insects 
that  have  come  to  us  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  it  appears  to  he  developing  new 
tastes  and  new  habits.  That  is  the  way 
with  the  immigrants  that  come  to  this 
country.  They  find  food  and  other  good 
things  abundant,  and  as  a  result,  they  de¬ 
velop  new  tastes,  new  habits  of  living  and 
begin  to  enjoy  life  in  the  really  American 
way.  This  wasp  is  evidently  delighted 
with  the  good  things  growing  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  lias  concluded  to  enjoy  them, 
either  having  forsaken  its  old  and  less 
palatable  pabulum,  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
it  has  reverted  to  a  habit  which  it  may 
have  practiced  at  times  in  former  years 
in  its  original  home,  or  it  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  entirely  new  taste  for  apples. 
At  any  rate  I  do  not  see  just  what  can 
be  done  about  it  now.  If  the  wasp  con¬ 
tinues  to  disfigure  and  destroy  fruit  some¬ 
thing  will  have  to  he  done,  and  its  habits 
will  have  to  be  studied  with  a  view  of 
finding  some  way  to  curb  them.  Perhaps 
a  strong  dose  of  arsenate  of  lead  sprayed 
on  the  trees  with  a  special  effort  to  coat 
the  fruit  would  dampen  the  wasps’  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  apples,  glenn  w.  herrick. 
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When  Is  Power 
Really  Cheap? 

John  H.  Kohl,  Wisconsin,  answers  this 
question  in  the  following  letter: 

“To  anyone  wishing  a  gasoline  engine  / 
cannot  say  enough  for  the  Fuller  <5- 
Johnson  l  purchased  from  our  dealer 
16  years  ago.  This  engine  has  been  in 
actual  use  every  day  since  and  has 
never  cost  a  cent  for  repairs.  Starts  as 
readily  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter  as 
the  hottest  day  in  summer.” 

There’s  the  answer!  And  this  *s  typical 
Fuller  8b  Johnson  service.  For  instance, 
an  investigation  recently  made  shows  that 
the  average  yearly  upkeep  cost  of  1011 
Fuller  8b  Johnson  Engines  in  farm  service 
for  an  average  of  ten  years,  has  been  only 
59  cents  per  engine.  Certainly  that’s  cheap 
power  service! 

If  you  would  like  to  write  Mr.  Kohl  or 
any  other  Fuller  8b  Johnson  user  personally, 
we’ll  gladly  send  a  list  of  complete  ad¬ 
dresses  on  request.  Perhaps  we  can  give 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  Fuller  8b 
Johnson  Engine  users  who  live  right  near 
you. 

Just  drop  us  a  card  and  tell  us  to  send 
you  complete  information  on  our  1926 
Models 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze; 
won’t  overheat.  Con¬ 
nects  direct  to  any  or¬ 
dinary  windmill  pump — 
no  belts  or  pulleys  needed. 
Capacity  100  to  1000  pails 
of  water  per  hour.  Runs 
12  to  15  hours  on  3  quarts 
of  gasoline.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  17B. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
1215  Howe  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Sizes  1 1  to  25  H.  P. — Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
A  size  and  model  for  practically  every  use. 


EDWARDS 

METAL 
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Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  otter  on  "REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garage*,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  In  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  113  or  for 
Garage  Book. 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 

Roofing  Book  theeow.jds  mf*.  co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


r  TO  DOUBLE 
THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


You  Need  0SPRAYM0  Sprayers 

YOU  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  Let 
our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  high-poirer 
orchard  rigs,  traction  potato  sprayers,  bucket,  bar¬ 
rel  and  knapsack  sprayers,  hand  pumps,  etc: 

OSPRAYMO  sprayers  make  your  work  effective. 

Suction  strainer 
brushes,  mechanical 
agitators.  High 
ressure  guaranteed, 
end  for  catalog. 
Local  dealers, 

FIELD  FORCE 
PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Health  Notes 


Effect  of  X-Rays  After 
Operation 

After  an  operation  for  breast  cancer, 
and  after  the  incision  (a  long  one)  had 
healed  a  long  treatment  with  X-rays  was 
given.  What  detrimental  effect,  if  any, 
would  such  treatment  have,  if  continued 
too  long  or  too  severe,  and  in  what  way 
would  it  manifest  itself?  Would  it  by 
any  chance  fill  the  chest  cavity  with  a 
fluid  or  cause  it  to  fill,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  drain  this  fluid  out?  M.  E.  b. 

Missouri. 

I  do  not  know  whether  prolonged  use 
of  the  X-ray  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  an  effusion  into  the  chest  cavity 
(pleural  effusion)  or  not.  That  is  a 
question  which  only  those  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  this 
treatment  can  answer  from  first  hand 
knowledge.  Treatment  by  radium  after 
the  removal  of  cancerous  growths  is  a 
recognized  measure  of  value,  though  it  is 
not  always  successful  in  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble.  Its  value  lies 
in  destroying  cancer  cells  which  may  not 
have  been  removed  by  the  knife,  and  it  is 
used  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
recurrence.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that 
the  effusion  of  which  you  speak  was 
caused  by  the  original  trouble,  not  by  the 
radium  treatment,  any  inflammatory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pleura  (lining  membrane  of 
the  chest  cavity)  being  accompanied  or 
followed  by  a  pouring  out  of  serum 
(pleuritic  effusion).  This,  if  of  sufficient 
volume,  might  necessitate  drainage. 

M.  B.  D. 


Thread  Worms 

Perhaps  you  know  a  good  remedy  for 
thread  worms.  My  little  girl,  four  years 
old,  is  troubled  with  thread  worms.  The 
doctor  gave  me  tablets  for  treatment  of 
same  'but  they  come  back.  Have  tried 
the  tablets  as  per  directions  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Also  have  used  quassia 
tea  injections.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  quassia  tea  and  doubtless  the 
tablets  given  you'  by  your  physician  are 
good  remedies  for  thread1  worms,  but 
something  more  than  the  remedies  is 
needed  if  thread  worms  are  to  be  got  rid 
of.  Careful  'attention  must  be  paid  to 
cleanliness,  not  only  of  the  person  but  of 
clothing  and  bedding  if  reinfection  is  not 
brought  about  through  swallowing  the 
eggs  of  the  parasites.  Children  are  apt 
to  get  these  eggs  beneath  their  finger  nails 
and  thus  convey  them  to  their  mouths. 
Cleaning  the  buttocks  after  each  defeca¬ 
tion  and  close  attention  to  soiled  clothing 
is  needed.  M.  B.  d. 


Difficulties  of  Long-range 
Diagnosis 

Let  me  know  what  the  charges  are  to 
ask  doctors  advice,  as  there  seems  noth¬ 
ing  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  can’t  tell  one  (or 
advise).  I  want  to  ask  on  behalf  of  my 
old  friend ;  she  cannot  be  on  her  feet,  as 
her  limbs  to  her  knees  swell  up,  with  pain 
under  her  knees.  She  is  69  years  of  age. 
She  did  not  go  into  details,  as  somebody 
else  has  to  do  her  writing.  I  want  to 
do  what  I  can  for  her.  MRS.  c.  w.  B. 

We  make  no  charge  for  physician’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and,  indeed,  do  not  give  it,  save  in 
that  general  way  in  which  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  give  medical  advice  without  run¬ 
ning  great  risk  of  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  possible  to  speak  of  disease, 
and  sometimes  of  treatment,  in  its  broad 
general  features,  but  each  individual  case 
must  be  managed  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  to  attempt  to  make  a  diagosis  at  a 
distance  and  only  from  what  the  patient 
or  his  friends  could  tell  would  be  folly. 
Taking  your  letter  as  an  example,  the 
conditions  you  mention  might  he  due  to  a 
half  dozen,  or  more,  causes.  Here  are 
two  possible  ones :  valvular  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  with  falling  compensation,  and 
Bright’s  disease,  these  two  diseases 
coming  quickly  to  mind,  but  neither  of 
which  may  be  present.  How  foolish  the 
physician  who  would  attempt  to  guess 
which  one  of  several  causes  of  swollen 
legs  was  present  in  a  case  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  then,  quite  as  important, 
ascertain  what  other  complicating  con¬ 
ditions  might  have  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  before  intelligent  treatment  could 
be  prescribed.  You  may  he  very  sure 
that  no  physician,  no  matter  how  eminent 
or  skilled,  could  possibly  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  nature  and  proper  treatment 
of  illness  in  people  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  personally  examine.  Any 
physician  professing  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  this  quickly  classes  himself 
with  the  quacks.  It  would  he  a  fine  thing 
if  we  could  serve  our  friends  in  some,  un¬ 
fortunately  impossible,  ways,  hut  we  are 
compelled  to  stick  to  those  things  which 
lie  within  the  realm  of  human  limita¬ 
tions.  m.  B.  D. 
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Hood  Farm  King 

The  Farm  King — a  trim,  smart  looking 
all  red  rubber  shoe  for  general  farm 
wear,  where  extra  quality  is  desired. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  specialties  ever 
put  out  by  the  great  Hood  Factories. 
It  is  made  of  the  famous  Hood  Red 
Rubber  Stock  which  does  not  check  or 
crack — an  exclusive  Hood  feature.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  the  dealer  in  your 
community  who  carries  Hood  Footwear 
and  critically  examine  the  construction 
of  the  Farm  King.  It  is  rugged  enough 
for  farm  use,  dressy  enough 
to  wear  to  town. 


Wears  Hoods 


The  improvements  in  Hood 
Rubber  Footwear  have  added 
real  value  in  longer  service,  more 
comfort  and  snappy  style  to  this 
wonderful  line  of  warmth  and 


dry  feet  for  the  whole  family. 


BOOTS — The  Hood  Red  Boot  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  value  in  wear  and 
good  looks — the  best  extra  quality  boot  on  the 
market.  1 1  will  not  check,  or  crack,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  leakage.  The  name  Hood 
is  on  the  gray  sole.  The  Hood  Red  T read 
Loot  is  lower  in  price  and  is  very  popular 
for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
wears  well  and  is  standard  quality  in 
materials  and  workmanship 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood’s  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  While  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  aremost  economical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 


_ BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 _ 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  •  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


Let  your  gift  ties  reflect  good  taste  and  good  sense 

Cheney  tubular  ties  are  so  good  looking  you  want  to  wear  them  often.  They 
are  so  well  made  you  can  wear  them  often  yet  keep  them  looking  well.  No 
seams  to  rip  or  fray,  no  lining  to  bunch  up.  Their  colors  stay  fresh  and 
attractive.  Continued  tying  leaves  them  shapely  and  trim. 

Give  him  Cheney  Tubulars  for  Christmas.  Attractive  new  patterns  in 
bats  and  four-in-hands  are  now  on  display  in  leading  stores. 

Look  for  the  name  in  the  neckband  •  Cheney  Tubulars  •  all  silk 
or  silk  mixtures. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

181  Madison  Ave.,  at  34th  St.,  New  York 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D'. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Lack  of  Playground;  Quali¬ 
fications  of  School  Voter 

Our  school  district  has  not  much  of  a 
playground,"  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
Could  they  force  us  to  sell  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  how  much?  They  have  been 
playing  on  it  for  some  time  without  per¬ 
mission.  We  had  school  meeting  recently 
and  the  trustee  will  not  serve.  They 
have  to  call  another  meeting.  Would 
all  of  the  other  transactions  be  legal? 
Who  has  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meet¬ 
ing?  If  we  do  not -get  a  playground 
would  we  lose  the  public  money? 

New  York.  j.  h.  s. 

A  district  school  meeting  may  direct 
your  trustee  to  lease  or  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  playground  for  your  school.  If  the 
district  desires  to  purchase  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  with  the  owner,  the 
trustee  may  institute  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  name  of  the  district. 
Whether  or  not 'you  will  have  to  sell  will 
be  determined  by  a  careful  weighing  of 
all  the  evidence  by  the  court.  The  follow¬ 
ing  property  located  in  common  school 
districts  cannot  be  acquired  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner. 

1.  A  homestead  occupied  as  such  by  the 
owner,  except  such  portion  thereof  as 
may  appear  to  the  court  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  homestead. 

2.  A  garden,  orchard  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  not  within  a  city,  which  has  existed 
for  one  year. 

3.  A  yard  or  enclosure  or  any  part 
thereof,  necessary  to  the  use  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  buildings. 

4.  Fixtures  or  erections  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  one  year. 

A  person  possessing  the  following  quali¬ 
fications  can  vote  at  any  school  meeting : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  at 
least  30  days  preceding  the  school  meet¬ 
ing,  and  who  in  addition  possesses  one 
of  the  following  qualifications  : 

a.  Owns,  leases  or  hires  real  property, 
or 

b.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  provided  such  child  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  school  in  the  district  for  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the  preceding  year,  or 

c.  Not  being  a  parent,  provides  perma¬ 
nent  residence  for  a  child  of  school  age 
who  shall  have  attended  school  as  under 
b,  or 

d.  Owns  taxable  personal  property  in 
the  district  that  bears  an  assessment  in 
excess  of  $50. 

The  fact  that  your  newly  elected  trus¬ 
tee  refuses  to  serve  does  not  affect  the 
legality  of  the  other  acts  of  your  annual 
school  meeting.  Your  public  money  will 
not  be  withheld  because  of  the  small  size 
of  your  playground. 
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Turn  Swamp  Land  Into  Crops 

DRAIN  your  swamp  land;  don’t 
let  it  drain  you.  Your  unpro¬ 
ductive  land  might  just  as  well  be 
raising  profitable  crops.  Propagated 
ditch  blasting  with  Hercules  L.  F. 
Straight  Nitroglycerin  Dynamite, 
50%  and  60%  strength,  is  easy  and 
successful.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite,”  a  seventy-six-page 
booklet  that  tells  you  how. 


Name 


Address 


Hercules  Powder  Company 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


US 


Age  Limit  for  Tuition 

What  is  ‘the  limit  of  school  age  that  a 
district  school  has  to  pay  a  pupil’s  tuition 
exceeding  the  $50  which  comes  from  the 
State  to  the  high  school  which  the  pupil 
attends?  s.  w. 

'  New  York. 

The  education  law  does  not  place  a 
limitation  on  the  age  of  pupils.  A  com¬ 
mon  school  district,  therefore,  must  pay 
any  tuition  on  account  of  the  academic 
instruction  of  pupils  under  21  years  of 
age  that  is  charged  in  excess  of  the  $50 
per  pupil  paid  by  the  State.  A  bill  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  society  before  the  last  New 
York  Legislature,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly  but  defeated  by  the  Senate, 
pi’ovided  for  a  maximum  of  $100  State 
aid  on  account  of  the  tuition  of  each 
non-resident  academic  pupil.  The  last 
Legislature,  however,  has  doubled  the 
State  aid  which  will  be  received  by  many 
villages  and  cities  (to  take  effect  July  1, 
1926)  so  that  after  next  year  there  should 
be  no  excess  tuition  for  country  districts 
to  pay. 

Spending  School  Money 
Without  Vote  on  It 

Gan  a  district  school  trustee  spend 
more  than  $50  without  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  the  voters  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  York  State?  For  the  last 
three  years  we  have  been  doing  some  re¬ 
pairs,  but  not  over  $50.  Last  school  meet¬ 
ing  we  did  not  vote  any  extra  money  for 
repairs,  and  the  present  trustee  this  Sum¬ 
mer  has  spent  over  $50.  Has  he  any 
right  to  do  so?  M.  E. 

New  York. 

A  school  trustee  cannot  expend  a 
greater  sum  than  $50  in  any  one  year  for 


the  repair  of  the  schoolhouse  and  equip¬ 
ment  unless  directed  to  spend  a  larger 
sum  by  a  vote  of  the  district.  However, 
the  trustee  shall  make  any  repairs  and 
abate  any  nuisance  pursuant  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  district  superintendent  which 
shall  not  exceed  a  cost  of  $200  in  any 
one  year.  d.  b.  n. 


School  Tax  Collector’s  Fee 

I  wish  information  in  regard  to  school 
taxes.  I  saw  an  article  published  a 
short  time  ago  that  there  had  "been  a 
law  passed  that  gave  the  collector  of 
school  taxes  the  right  to  charge  2  per 
cent  on  his  collections  where  the  total 
amount  in  district  did  not  exceed  $2,000. 
Will  you  give  me  the  facts  in  this  case  as 
I  am  the  collector  and  wish  to  be  sure? 

Schoharie  Go.,  N.  Y.  g.  t.  p. 

For  your  service  as  collector  in  your 
school  district  the  law  provides  that  you 
shall  receive  1  per  centum  on  all  collec¬ 
tions  paid  in  during  the  30-day  period 
specified  in  your  notice.  You  may  charge 
5  per  centum  on  sums  collected  after  the 
expiration  of  the  30-day  period,  provided 
proper  notification  had  been  given. 

Corporations  may  pay  their  school  tax 
direct  to  the  country  treasurer  whereupon 
a  fee  of  2  per  centum  is  charged.  One- 
half  of  this  fee  is  retained  by  the  county. 
The  balance,  being  1  per  centum,  is  for¬ 
warded  with  the  tax  collected  to  the  local 
school  district  collector.  d.  b.  d. 


Another  Farm  Problem 

My  husband  was  one  of  three  boys 
whose  mother  was  left  a  widow  when 
they  were  nine,  11  and  13  years  of  age. 
This  was  50  years  ago.  The  farm  of 
about  140  acres  was  well  equipped  for 
that  period,  and  practically  free  from  en¬ 
cumbrances.  They  kept  a  dairy,  sending 
the  milk  to  factory  in  Summer  and  mak¬ 
ing  butter  in  Winter,  which  old  settlers 
will  remember  was  not  very  profitable, 
but  with  the  peach  and  apple  orchard 
and  trying  to  produce  all  eatables  they 
could,  they  kept  going,  and  when  the 
mother  died  in  1905  they  had  paid  for 
100  acres  more  land.  By  then  the  boys 
were  married,  so  the  farm  was  divided, 
likewise  stock,  buildings,  machinery,  etc. 
We  began  married  life  with  three  cows 
and  tried  hard  to  keep  up  on  general 
farming,  but  when  the  war  came  on  and 
we  could  get  no  help,  my  husband  con¬ 
cluded  to  turn  to  dairying  entirely.  He 
spent  much  money,  some  borrowed,  on  re¬ 
building  the  barn  to  meet  State  require¬ 
ments,  put  up  a  silo  and  bought  riding 
plow,  harrows,  cultivators,  harvester  for 
corn  and  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder, 
and  loader  and  fork  for  hay,  in  order  to 
do  the  work  alone.  At  61  years,  with  a 
young  boy  who  attends  school  in  session, 
he  manages  easily  even  though  he  has 
seen  a  period  three  years  ago  when  he 
suffered  a  severe  abdominal  operation. 

He  hires  some  tractor  plowing  done  and 
could  get  along  if  we  could  get  our  milk 
money  when  due.  Our  difficulty  is  this: 
The  town  people  will  not  pay  the  milk 
dealer,  and  so  he  consequently  must  ask 
us  to  wait  for  our  pay  while  the  debtors 
ride,  drink  and  buy  movie  tickets  on  our 
money.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  getting 
to  be  as  big  a  torment  to  the  farmers  as 
the  autoists  who  come  out  and  help  them¬ 
selves  to  our  products  when  they  get  a 
chance. 

This  is  the  problem  troubling  fruiters, 
gardeners  and  dairymen  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  how  are  we  to  stop 
the  nuisance  of  having  to  wait  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  town  folks  for  our  hard-earned 
cash?  The  farmer  is  surely  going  to  re¬ 
duce  production  to  an  alarming  degree, 
for  it  will  ultimately  bring  living  prices 
beyond  conception  in  large  cities  if  this 
credit  mania  continues,  and  who  can 
blame  him?  Many  fine  farms  are  uncul¬ 
tivated  now  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  farmer  cannot  work  six  months  for 
a  crop  and  wait  another  six  for  his  pay. 

Ohio.  c.  s.  w. 


The  Crows  Are  in  the  Corn 

The  western  method  of  handling  the 
corn  crop,  printed  on  page  1476  does  not 
work  here.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  help  I  did  not  cut  my  corn  for 
several  years,  and  before  I  could  get  it 
picked,  practically  all  I  had  was  stalks 
and  cobs,  which  I  do  not  make  use  of. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  begins  to  ripen  here 
the  crows  come  in  countless  numbers.  The 
air  and  fields  are  black  with  them.  They 
soon  learn  that  a  scarecrow  is  harmless, 
and  when  I  start  for  them  with  a  gun 
they  simply  say  ha  ha,  and  fly  just  far 
enough  ahead  so  shot  will  not  reach  them, 
and  by  the  time  I  get  back  to  the  house 
they  are  back  on  the  job,  a  dozen  crows 
to  each  ear  of  corn,  and  they  will  clean 
a  field  of  corn  up  quicker  than  any  other 
way  I  ever  saw. 

Friends  of  the  crow  claim  they  get  a 
lot  of  insects  but  those  are  no  doubt  col¬ 
lected  near  the  north  pole,  for  we  do 
not  see  many  crows  between  corn  plant¬ 
ing  and  when  it  begins  to  ripen. 

The  crow  does  not  like  coal  tar,  so  after 
they  are  sure  there  is  none  planted  with¬ 
out  it,  they  leave  the  rest  grow  and 
ripen,  then  they  come  and  get  it. 

MARVIN  FELLOWS. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  eight  consecutive  years 
Buick  has  dominated  quality 
motor  car  sales  —  nearly  a  decade 
of  leadership  —  while  a  host  of 
other  fine  cars  were  striving  to  at¬ 
tain  the  place  of  honor  held  by 
Buick. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  hold  the  good  will  of  so  many 
people  so  many  years,  if  Buick 
had  not  been  clearly  superior  in 
efficiency  and  value. 

Dependability,  power,  fine  per¬ 
formance  and  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  put  Buick  on  top  in  sales. 

As  a  result,  economies  in  big  vol¬ 
ume  production  have  been  accom¬ 
plished;  and  these  have  been 
handed  on  to  Buick  owners. 

The  Better  Buick  today  surpasses 
every  previous  Buick  in  reliability, 
in  horsepower,  in  the  luxury  of  its 
appointments  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  performance.  And,  at  its  new 
low  prices,  no  car  on  earth  matches 
it  in  value  per  dollar. 


Firstchoice of  space 
at  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Shows  in 
New  Y ork  and  Chi- 
cago  is  awarded 
annually  to  the 
member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  having  the 
largest  volume  of 
business  in  dollars 
and  cents  during  the 
preceding  year. 
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BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN- BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


Branches  in  ail  Principal 
Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


Pioneer  Builders  of 
Valve- in  -  Head  Motor  Cars 


Better  Buick  Six  Cylinder  Valve-in-Head  motor  cars  range  in  price 
from  $1 125  to  $1 995,  f.  o.  b.  Buick  factories.  Among  the  Buick  open 
and  closed  models  there  is  one  that  will  meet  your  desires  exactly. 
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The  best  surprise  of  all—  a 


KODAK 


Autographic  Kodaks,  $5  up,  at  your  dealer’s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, N.Y. 


I  gin  3foeal  Cfjrtstmas 

«j!j  A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
^  will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

I  Adventures  in  Silence 

^  By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Many  readers  prize  a  book  more  highly  if  it  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  author  and  in  order  to  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per- 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number'  of  books  and  these  autographed 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
vf.  below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 

^  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
32  “ Adventures  in  Silence .” 

'sjjf  Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Better  Than  a  Million 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
farm  a  comfortable  house-  stands  vacant 
for  the  first  time  in  well-nigh  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century.  The  farmer  who  lo¬ 
cated  on  that  piece  of  land  and  built  up 
the  home  came  originally  from  “Down 
East”  some  time  before  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  lovely  girl,  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
but  at  that  time  teaching  a  select  school 
in  the  village  two  miles  away.  Together 
they  carried  on  the  farm  until  the  wife 
went  away  to  stay  a  long  time,  and  re¬ 
cently  the  husband  has  gone  to  see  how 
things  are  with  his  wife  over  in  the 
other  country,  from  which  neither  of  them 
will  ever  come  back. 

When  these  good  folks  left  the  old 
farm  they  did  not  leave  behind  them 
very  much  in  the  way  of  earthly  goods. 
Settling  up  the  estate  was  not  a  very 
tedious  process ;  for  from  the  start  money 
had  not  seemed  to  them  the  supreme 
thing  in  life.  Boys  and  girls  kept  com¬ 
ing  to  their  home  one  after  another,  un¬ 
til  there  were  surviving  them  at  the  last 
seven  children.  These  were  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  up¬ 
on  them  they  bestowed  the  very  best 
there  was  in  them.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
looked  upon  these  boys  and  girls  as  gems 
to  be  polished  and  made  beautiful,  and 


must  have  them,  and  more  and  more  of 
them  if  society  is  to  be  perpetuated  and 
right  living  exalted,  edgar  l.  vincent. 

Open  Roads  in  the  North 
Country 

There  are  several  different  methods  of 
keeping  roads  open  which  have  been  tried 
during  the  last  few  years  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  roads  properly  opened  for  auto¬ 
mobile  and  sleigh  travel  during  our  severe 
Winters.  Some  methods  have  been  fail¬ 
ures,  others  more  or  less  successful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  of  1923  there  having  been 
several  heavy  snows  over  this  part  of 
the  State,  there  were  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  ordinary  snow  plows 
not  being  able  to  open  the  roads  for  au¬ 
tomobiles.  Finally  Clinton  County  bought 
five  tractors  and  with  scrapers  attached 
tried  to  keep  the  roads  open.  At  first  it 
was  partly  a  success.  That  is,  the  roads 
were  cleared  very  nicely  for  automobiles, 
but  when  the  next  snow  came,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  high  wind,  the  roads  were  in 
worst  shape  than  before. 

The  clearing  of  the  roads  by  these 
tractors  and  scrapers  tosses  the  snow  to 
quite  a  height  on  either  side  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  when  a  storm  comes  the  snow 
drifts  to  such  a  depth  that  these  drifted 


I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  flock  of  Black  Cochin  pullets  singing,  “Hail, 
hail,  the  gang’s  all  here.”  But  hail,  snow,  or  Summer  sun,  they  keep  right  on 
laying.  The  Black  Cochin  is  the  best  Winter  layer  of  any  variety  I  have  han¬ 
dled.  “Well,  look  at  their  fur  coats,”  says  you. — Stanley  l.  adler,  New  Jersey. 


that  they  believed  that  if  they  did  this 
it  would  be  better  than  to  invest  the  in¬ 
come  from  their  land  in  the  bank  or  to 
hide  it  away  in  the  house. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  care  for  so 
many  little  ones,  to  give  them  all  that 
hungry  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  to 
eat  and  furnish  them  with  good  clothing, 
but  by  working  hard  on  the  farm  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  teaching  school  in  the  little 
white  schoolhouse  a  mile  away  the  father 
managed  to  provide  for  his  household  and 
give  them  a  good  education. 

For  many  years  the  only  way  they  had 
of  getting  the  mail  was  to  drive  or  walk 
to  the  postoffice  two  miles  away,  but  one 
thing  the  father  always  brought  home 
with  him  was  an  armful  of  papers  and 
magazines.  For  years  the  New  York 
Tribune  was  the  mainstay,  politically 
and  otherwise,  of  the  family.  In  later 
years  after  the  star  route  came  to  take 
up  the  mail  service,  the  box  at  the  door 
was  well  filled  with  the  best  possible  lit¬ 
erature.  To  all  the  young  folks  home 
was  the  best  place  on  earth,  with  church 
and  Sabbath  school  a  close  second. 

And  these  boys  and  girls  have  all  taken 
a  good  place  in  the  work  of  the  world — 
not  a  black  sheep  among  them.  One  is  a 
farmer  of  influence  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  the  southern  tier  of  New  York ;  an¬ 
other  is  on  the  engineering  force  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railway,  having  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  this  work  right  in  his  own  home 
on  the  farm  near  us  ;  all  the  girls  have 
been  teachers  and  several  are  doing  that 
work  now.  At  least  two  of  them  have 
gone  forward  step  by  step  until  they  have 
reached  fine  positions  in  the  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Fine,  true,  reliable 
citizens,  and  proud  of  their  parentage 
are  these  boys  and  girls  from  the  little 
inland  farm. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  thinks  this  man  of 
the  farm  made  a  mistake  when  he  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  the  work  of  giving  the 
world  men  and  women  such  as  these? 
Was  it  a  mistake  that  this  farmer’s  wife, 
so  competent  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  educational  service,  should  lay  aside 
her  privileges  in  this  field  and  give  the 
very  best  there  was  in  her  to  the  care 
and  development  of  true  character  in  her 
boys  and  girls?  They  might  have  laid 
up  money  and  passed  it  on  to  their  de¬ 
scendants.  They  might  have  given  liber¬ 
ally  to  many  good  causes.  They  chose 
rather  to  work  and  sacrifice  and  plan  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  good  farm  home,  with 
all  that  means. 

And  I  do  not  think  they  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  a  greater  thing  to  give  the 
world  men  and  women  than  it  is  to  pass 
on  to  it  any  amount  of  money.  Men  are 
the  nation’s  truest  wealth.  The  world 


places  have  to  be  opened  with  hand  shov¬ 
els.  The  automobile  soon  makes  the 
roads  unfit  for  sleighs  because  of  the  two 
deep  ruts  soon  worn  into  the  roads  with 
a  high  ridge  between.  The  sleighs  used 
at  present  are  too  narrow  to  fit  into 
these  ruts  and  wider  sleighs  could  not  be 
used  in  the  woodlots. 

In  our  town  we  get  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  plowing  the  roads  out 
with  the  Graves  plow.  This  plow  is  horse 
drawn  and  plows  out  two  wide  furrows 
on  either  side.  It  does  not  toss  the  snow 
to  any  height,  therefore,  it  is  much 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  keep  the 
roads  open  with  these  plows.  This  plow 
was  perfected  by  one  of  our  former  towns¬ 
men  and  in  my  opinion  the  majority  of 
the  taxpayers  in  this  locality  favor  this 
plow  for  the  opening  of  our  roads  while 
they  regard  the  tractor  with  scraper  as  a 
failure  for  this  part  of  the  country  for 
the  very  good  reasons  that  they  are  not 
able  to  keep  the  roads  open  both  for  au¬ 
tomobile  and  sleigh.  Joseph  w.  pelkey. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lice  on  Broom  Corn 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
writer  speaks  of  raising  broom  corn  of 
excellent  height.  The  number  of  feet  has 
escaped  my  memory,  but  the  past  Fall  I 
harvested  some  that  grew  to  13  ft.  I 
usually  grow  a  few  garden  rows  to  supply 
a  few  brooms  for  family  use,  but  year 
after  year  it  is  infested  with  a  small 
black  louse  that  gathers  at  the  base  of 
the  brush  where  it  emerges  from  the  stalk, 
and  injures  the  length  of  the  fibers.  As 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  at  with  spray  or  insecticides.  Can 
any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  any 
remedy  to  control  this  insect?  o.  w. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Wheat  Bread 

I  read  in  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine, 
page  90,  September  issue,  that  “flour  is 
whitened  by  toxic  substances,  oxides  of 
nitrogen.”  This  is  carrying  dead  white 
bread  too  far.  It  seemed  bad  enough  to 
me  to  devitalize  our  wheat  and  make  a 
constipating  acid  reacting  bread  where  we 
could  just  as  well  have  a  bread  that  meets 
our  varied  body  requirements.  Wheat, 
“the  staff  of  life,”  the  Avhole  kernel,  is  the 
bread  Christ  had  in  mind.  The  church 
could  take  a  strong  stand  and  do  much 
by  serving  entire  wheat  bread  at  the 
Lord’s  supper.  If  we  al'l  demanded  en¬ 
tire  wheat  bread,  the  wheat  would  have 
to  be  milled  locally  and  fresh.  This  would 
help  Ideal  business  and  farming.  s.J.  E. 
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Every  ambi-^ 
tious  fellow  — 


OWN' 


looks  forward  f^vouK  «:TyT,nxi 
to  a  real  money- 

making  job  or  a  *"  "  “  “ 

business  of  his  own. 

_  Thousands  have  made 
I  their  dreams  come  true, 

(with  this  school’s  help.  All 

over  the  world  garages  and  service 

I  stations  bear  the  names  of  our  graduates.  Each  | 
shows  what  ambition  can  do,  backed  with“Michi-  I 
gan  State”  (Detroit)  training.  It  can  do  the  same  ■ 
|  for  you. 

■  Be  a  Trained  Mantj 

*  Think  of  the  repair  work  on  18  million  cars.  Un-  . 

I  limited  opportunities  for  men  who  know  this  business  I 
right.  Engines,  electric  systems,  batteries,  tires,  to  be  * 
repaired.  Welding  and  machine  shops  needed.  Age,  I 

I  education  or  experience  make  no  difference.  You  can  I 
be  successful  too, — independent.  Get  M.  S.  A.  S.  ■ 
training  nowl 

(Come  to  Detroit  Now!i 

I  Get  practical  training  at  this  great  School.  Thorough  | 
courses,  complete  equipment,  expert  instructors.  Auto  . 

(factories  endorse  our  methods.  Write  today  for  Chart  I 
of  Courses,  and  photogravure  book  about  Detroit.  ® 
Say  whether  you  want  to  start  your  training  at  home  | 

I  or  at  our  school  in  Detroit.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  I 
President.  ■ 

J  Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ( 

|^412  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  | 


Engage  in  dairying  in  a  county  that  combines 
orange  growing,  vegetables,  general  farming,  poul¬ 
try  and  livestock  raising.  Marion  County  has  central 
creameries  and  is  central  to  best  local  markets. 
Dairying  in  Florida  has  big  future.  For  free  booklet 
and  particular  information,  address: 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
806  North  Broadway,  Ocala,  Florida 


Vii‘£inian?m£ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry 

$ao 


per 

acre 


s-iisJsE  9 

"’""""S  Fertile  land  with  improvements. 

Delightful  climate  and  year-round 
grazing.  General  Farming.Truck- 
ing.  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  Sent  free. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


fire  and  Pmiper. 

ORANGE  COENTV 

All  the  magical  name 
‘‘Orange’’  implies.  Hills 
and  1500  lakes.  Delight¬ 
ful  year-round  climate. 

Own  a  happy  home,  profit¬ 
able  farm  or  grove  in  this  blessed 
“County  Bountiful.”  Rare  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities.  For  FREE 
booklet  write:  Orange  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  50  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Orlando,  Florida. 


SMALL  FARMS 


In  Southern 
California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organizations 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

O.  L.  Seagraves ,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  Ry.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

SPENDID  DAIRY  FARM 

AND  TOURIST  INN 

200  acres,  new  barns,  14-room  house,  fully  stocked 
and  equippe,  d22  miles  north  of  Utica  on  main  State 
highway  to  Adirondaeks  and  Thousand  Islands. 
Summer  resort  markets  for  produce.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  progressive  farmer,  Pictures,  descrip¬ 
tion.  terms,  etc.,  on  request. 

Dr.  R.  C.  HURLBUT  Boonville,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  ,in  colors  expla!ns 

■  uu  MU1U  wa  tow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Gt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy,  111. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  27c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Garden  Notes 

Where  the  annual  larkspur  bloomed 
last  Summer,  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
hundreds  of  seedling  plants  that  I  have 
found  to  be  hardy,  enduring  the  average 
Winter  with  little  or  no  covering.  My 
estimate  of  this  annual  has  steadily  risen 
with  experience  of  its  exuberance  in  flow¬ 
ering  and  vigor  of  growth.  Its  flowers 
now  run  through  all  the  gamut  of  colors 
and  persist  over  a  long  period  that  may 
be  extended  by  preventing  seed  ripening. 
In  fact  it  is  more  than  merely  a  humbl’e 
imitator  of  its  highly  esteemed  relative, 
the  perennial  larkspur  and  I  shall  glad¬ 
ly  grant  it  regular  space  in  the  garden. 

The  abnormal  weather  still  prevails. 
For  two  months  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
rains  have  prevented  the  soil  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  coveted  condition  required  for 
planting  until  now  desperation  demands 
action  though  it  violate  all  the  canons  of 
orthodox  culture.  A  quantity  of  tulip 
bulbs  awaits  planting  and  so  do  some 
high-priced  Narcissi.  Advised  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  friend  to  buy  Narcissi  “as  an 
investment,  not  an  expenditure,”  seeing 
that  the  Federal  quarantine  against  fur¬ 
ther  importations  was  going  into  effect  in 
1926,  and  that  prices  were  sure  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  the  American  supply  of  bulbs 
would  be  quite  inadequate,  I  promptly 
caught  the  speculative  fever  and  pur¬ 
chased  some  bushels  of  bulbs  at  prices 
that  would  have  convicted  me  of  insanity 
by  my  usual  standards  of  caution.  And 
now  for  some  weeks  these  imported  bulbs 
have  been  lying  idly  iif  boxes,  subject  to 
possible  deterioration,  with  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  time  for  planting  past,  and  wintry 
weather  liable  to  swoop  down  and  pro¬ 
hibit  further  work  with  the  soil. 

It  was  with  great  relief  that  we  dug 
the  last  Gladiolus  bulb  out  of  the  heavy 
soil  that  made  finding  them  difficult  and 
adhered  to  them  so  tenaciously  that  dry¬ 
ing  them  out  in  this  cloudy  rainy  weather 
is  going  tc  he  a  problem. 

Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  no  other 
high-class  flower  could  have  endured  the 
intense  and  rarely-equal'led  heat  of  part 
of  August  and  September  as  did  the 
Gladiolus.  Although  withering  slightly 
under  the  torrid  sun,  the  flowers  recov¬ 
ered  during  the  night  and  reappeared  in 
the  morning  fresh  and  beautiful.  The 
soil  in  which  the  bulbs  grew  contained 
plenty  of  humus  and  a  mulch  of  fine  soil 
was  maintained  with  a  hand  cultivator. 
Among  the  most  satisfactory  varieties  I 
should  include  Pendleton,  Alice  Tiplady, 
Sehwaben,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Anna 
Eberius,  Herada  and  Le  Marechal  Foch. 
Crimson  Glow  and  War  did  best  of  the 
reds.  Foch  seems  the  best  of  the  newer 
commercial  .sorts.  It  has  a  very  large 
flower,  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  good 
multiplier.  Helen  Franklin  proved  a 
good  bloomer.  The  wet  Fall  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  roses  and  they  made  a  heavy 
growth  of  canes.  As  the  pansies  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  seed  bed  all  died  of  the 
heat  I  sent  for  100  plants  that  I  might 
not  he  without  this  very  attractive  little 
flower.  Flowering  plants  transplanted 
this  Fall  simply  had  to  live  in  the  cool 
wet  soil.  A  nice  lot  of  perennials  were 
set  out  in  goodly  number. 

There  is  a  bed  of  Aquilegia  or  colum¬ 
bine  ;  a  bed  of  perennial  Delphiniums  or 
larkspur ;  a  bed  of  Pyrethrum  or  painted 
daisy ;  a  bed  of  Shasta  daisies ;  a  bed  of 
Gaillardia  and  one  of  Dianthus  Barbatus, 
also  liberal  settings  of  Stoke’s  Aster. 
Digitalis  or  foxglove  and  most  of  all  of 
Campanula  or  Canterbury  Bells,  un¬ 
rivalled  in  beauty.  A  bed  of  about  50 
Oriental  poppies  was  also  set,  from  which 
I  am  expecting  great  things  next  sea¬ 
son.  Few  people  here  have  seen  this 
great  poppy  in  its  flashing  scarlet  coat, 
swaying  high  on  long  stems  and  many 
were  the  inquiries  last  Summer  elicited 
by  a  few  specimens.  What  a  gorgeous 
sight  a  massed  bed  of  them  would  he,  I 
thought,  and  a  bed  of  them  is  now  set 
with  plants  all  looking  green.  This  poppy, 
like  all  the  family,  resents  transplanting 
except  in  its  dormant  season  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  when  its  top  dies  away.  The  roots 
sprout  green  again  with  the  Fall  rains 
and  young  plants  may  continue  to  he 
safely  moved.  Propagation  by  root  divis¬ 
ion  of  old  plants  is  also  feasible  during 
the  dormant  season.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


TOP  NOTCH 
REDFORE 

THE  arctic  that’s 
doubly  reinforced 
where  the  hardest 
wear  comes. 


The  patented  Top  Notch 
heel  construction 

THIS  cross-section  view  shows  the  paten¬ 
ted  heel  construction  of  Top  Notch  rubbers 
and  arctics.  This  so  strongly  re-inforces 
the  heel  that  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  sole. 


We  found 

the  weak  spots 

and  made  them  strong ! 

THE  longer  life,  under  hard-wearing  conditions,  for 
which  Top  Notch  Redfores  are  noted  is  the  result  of 
strengthening  the  places  which  in  ordinary  arctics  are 
weak. 

In  these  serviceable,  neat  cloth-top  arctics  every  vital 
point  of  wear  is  doubly  fortified.  The  heel,  an  especially 
vulnerable  spot,  has  the  patented  Top  Notch  construc¬ 
tion.  So  these  heels  last  as  long  as  the  soles.  Strips 
of  the  toughest  rubber  reinforce  all  other  points  which 
have  to  stand  the  hardest  punishment. 

This  balanced  construction  makes  Redfore  arctics 
unusually  durable  without  being  heavy  or  clumsy.  They 
give  you  absolute  foot  protection  and  astonishingly 
long  service.  They  are  the  most  economical  arctics 
you  can  buy  because  they  last  so  much  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind  which  are  not  fortified  at  the  vital 
points  of  wear. 

You  save  money  when  you  buy 
the  Redfore. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all 
the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers — 
all  styles  and  sizes  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Made  with  unusual  care  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  25  years’  record  for  building 
distinctive,  durable  footwear. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  by 
name  and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  cross. 

The  best  stores  carry  it  or  will  get  it  at 
your  request. 


THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER 
SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 


Beacon  Falls, 


Connecticut 


CORN  BELT 

The  famous  Top  Notch  all¬ 
rubber  arctic.  W  aterproof 
from  top  to  toe.  Strong  and 
rugged  to  withstand  hard 
service.  Fleece  lined.  4  or  5- 
buckle,  red,  or  black  4-buckle. 
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An  Account  of  Stewardship 


Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  busy  upon  a 
new  invention — the  telephone. 
The  first  sentence  had  not  been 
heard;  the  patent  had  not  been 
filed;  the  demonstration  of  the 
telephone  at  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  had  not  been  made.  All 
these  noteworthy  events  were 
to  occur  later  in  the  year  1876. 
But  already,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  principle  of  the 
new  art  had  been  discovered 
and  Bell’s  experiments  were 
approaching  a  successful  issue. 

The  inventor  of  the  telephone 
lived  to  see  the  telephone  in 
daily  use  by  millions  all  over 
the  world  and  to  see  thousands 
of  inventions  and  developments 
from  his  original  discovery. 


If  he  had  lived  to  this  semi¬ 
centennial  year,  he  would  have 
seen  over  16,000,000  telephones 
linked  by  40,000,000  miles  of 
wire  spanning  the  American 
continent  and  bringing  the 
whole  nation  within  intimate 
talking  distance.  He  would 
have  seen  in  the  Bell  System, 
which  bears  his  name,  perhaps 
the  largest  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  with  nearly 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  public- 
serving  property,  owned  chiefly 
by  its  customers  and  employees. 

He  would  have  seen  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  product  of  his 
brain  a  new  art,  binding  to¬ 
gether  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  a  nation  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 

SYSTEM 

IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


Write  today  for  my 
v  NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
i  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  a 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

a  £g||  Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom,  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write, 

E  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4302Clev«land.O. 


..KITSELMAN  FENC 

Saved  About  $15,"  Bays  L.  M.  B< 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  sa-\ 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  tor  Free  Catal< 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gat< 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Lept.230  MUNCIE,  INI 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ciyhy  Shouldn't 

vjfl-  **  your  Fence 
have  5  lives/ 


How  much  actual  loss  has  rusty  fences  caused 
you,  to  say  nothing  of  their  run  down  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  appearance  ?  No  need  any  longer  to  put  up 
with  rusty  fences  every  few  years.  It’s  the  coating  of 
your  fence  that  keeps  it  good,  not  the  size  of  the  wire. 
LEADCLAD  fences  are  coated  with  pure  lead,  seven 
times  as  heavy  as  the  galvanized  coating  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  ordinary  fences.  It’s  this  lead  protection  that 
gives  LEADCLAD  its  wearing  ability — that  lets  it  last 
three  times  as  long  as  fences  made  under  ordinary 
processes.  Get  the  full  facts  about  LEADCLAD. 
Write  today.  LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.,  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.VA. 


THE  HENYARD 


Color  in  R.  I.  Reds 

'Over  in  'New  England,  and  partieularly 
in  Massachusetts,  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
fowl  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  excellent  work 
now  being  done  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  question  as  to 
the  color  of  R.  I.  Reds  is  now  coming 
up  seriously.  It  seems  to  he  well  agreed 
that  most  of  the  heavier  layers  in  this 
breed  are  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
standard  calls  for.  We  have  collected 
many  opinions  from  breeders  about  this. 
They  are  interesting  and  will  be  printed 
soon.  The  first  one  follows — from  Luther 
Banta  of  the  Massachusetts  College : 

Our  experimental  breeding  work  here 
is  entirely  with  R.  I.  Reds.  We  are 
trapnesting  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000 
each  year.  We  have  concentrated  our  at¬ 
tention  on  early  maturing,  eliminating 
Winter  pause,  broodiness,  and  building 
up  persistency  and  intensity.  We  have 
not  felt  it  worth  while  to  do  much  on 
color  at  this  stage,  although  we  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  project  now  to  determine  how 
R  I.  Red  color  is  inherited,  and  in  time 
hope  greatly  to  improve  the  color  of  our 
strain  without  losing  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  attained  in  the  way  of  useful  or 
strictly  economic  characters. 

Inasmuch  as  egg  production  causes 
heavy  loss  of  feather  pigment  as  well  as 
that  in  shanks,  beak,  vent  and  eye  ring, 
it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  the  better 
layers  evidence  a  lighter  plumage  coat. 

It  surely  is  possible  to  combine  dark 
red  and  high  egg  production,  but  it  great¬ 
ly  complicates  your  problem  by  adding 
more  and  more  qualifications  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  are  some  good  colored 
races  of  Reds  now  that  are  quite  good 
layers,  but  the  highest  producing  Reds 
surely  do  not,  at  present,  carry  a  highly 
developed  standard  plumage  color. 

It  is  possible  to  go  too  far  afield  in 
fancy  points,  particularly  if  these  are 
detrimental  to  vigor,  and  other  essential 
characters.  I  am  not  sure  the  so-called 
standard  R.  I.  Red  color  is  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  however.  luther  banta, 

Asst.  Prof.  Poultry  Husbandry. 


Sprouting  Oats 

I  would  appreciate  some  information 
in  regard  to  heating  an  oat  sprouter  with 
a  hot  water  system.  I  have  a  home-made 
cabinet  sprouter  2  x  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  high. 
The  cellar  where  it  is  operated  has  a 
Winter  temperature  of  around  40.  I  have 


Vent- 

pipe 

from 
lamp 
carried 
out  of 
top  of 
cabinet 


Cabinet 

Pfarmed atr  duct' - 
surrounding  rent 
pipe  from  lornp 


on  hand  a  lot  of  %-in.  pipe  and  a  water- 
back  out  of  a  kitchen  range.  I  propose 
to  heat  the  waterback  with  an  incubator 
lamp.  I  would  like  some  advice  as  how 
best  to  run  the  pipe  inside  the  cabinet 
and  how  many  feet  of  pipe  to  install  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  an  average  of 
70  degrees.  s.  s.  tf. 

New  Jersey. 

This,  I  think,  will  have  to  be  a  matter 
for  some  experimenting  upon  your  part, 
though  someone  who  has  made  a  similar 
device  may  be  able  to  give  you  useful  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
practical  method  of  heating  the  cabinet, 
since  the  large  cast  iron  waterback  of  a 
stove  will  probably  need  rather  more 
heat  than  the  small  flame  of  an  incubator 
lamp  will  supply  to  keep  its  contents  in 
very  vigorous  circulation.  It  would  not 
take  much  heat  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  small  cabinet  to  70  degrees,  however, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  get  better 
results  by  using  the  principle  of  the 
warm  air  incubator  or  the  old  style  small 
lamp  heated  brooder,  carrying  warm  air 
into  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet  from  the 
lamp  situated  at  a  lower  level.  Some 
reader  who  has  experimented  along  this 
line  should  be  able  to  help  you  though 
you  will  probably  have  to  work  the  thing 
out  pretty  much  for  yourself.  The  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  shows  a  plan  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  work,  but  I  have 
never  tried  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Strains  of  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  what  strain  of  White 
Leghorn  is  the  largest?  s.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Every  breeder  of  note  has  his  own 
“strain”  of  fowls,  a  strain  being  merely 
a  flock  bred  sufficiently  long  to  have  pre¬ 
sumably  fixed  certain  characteristics, 
such  as  size,  productivity,  etc.  It  differs 
from  breed  in  referring  only  to  charac¬ 
teristics  within  one  variety  of  fowls. 
There  are  scores  of  strains  of  Leghorns, 
each  breeder  being  entitled  to  call  his  own 
production  a  “strain,”  and  I  do  not  know 
who  has  bred  these  birds  to  the  largest 
size,  though  those  of  English  origin  are, 
I  think,  larger  than  the  majority  of 
American  strains.  M.  b.  d. 


GOOD 

to  the  last  forkful 

THE  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
There  is  no  waste — no  mould¬ 
ing  silage — no  oozing  out  of 
valuable  juices,  for  TJnadilla 
doors  are  strong,  air-tight, 
frost  repellant,  and  durable. 
They  insure  good,  palatable, 
succulent  and  milk  producing  silage. 

Easy  to  use  and  safe.  With  the 
continuous  front  opening  you  sim¬ 
ply  push  silage  ont  at  floor  level — 
no  more  pitching  of  heavy  silage 
—no  more  fear  of  dangerous  falls. 

Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  early 
order  discounts. 

Write  for  catalog  on  farm  water 
tubs,  storage  tanks.  Cornerless 
poultry  houses,  and  the  new 
beautiful  line  of  garden  furni¬ 
ture,  fences,  arbors,  etc. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAYING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buy  directfrom  factory  I 
m.  Save  K  to  H  on  your 
stove,  range  or  furnace. 
*  Take  advantage  of  the 

Up  biggest  SALE  in  our  25 

years. _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  thehighest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it's  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges. 


coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  riiDUxnre 
and  pipeless,  and  household  rUKHfll»t» 

goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  SC095 

30  days’  trial.  Money-back  9 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  |T« 
560,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 

KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

ISt  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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K&2:?  Direct  to  You” 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Overlook 
This  Opportunity 

There’s  valuable  lumber  in 
your  wood  lots  and  those  of 
your  neighbors’.  All  you 
need  is  a  Lane  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  and  your  idle  iractor  to 
make  these  wood  lots,  no 
matter  how  small  or  scat¬ 
tered,  bring  you  a  profitable 
between  -  season  income. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


PRICE 

$393.09 


LANE 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  “aver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


&  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TRADE  MARK  REG- 


forJ4othcr 

and  Dad! 

GIVE  the  “folks”  Colqman 
Quick- Li tes  this  Christmas! 
A  Coleman  Lamp  for  Mother, 
so  she  will  have  plenty  of  pure 
white,  steady  brilliance  for  every 
task  and  pleasure.  No  wicks  for 
her  to  trim,  no  soot,  no  smoke, 
no  daily  filling.  U.S.  Price  $9. 00. 

And  a  Coleman  Lantern  for 
Dad!  It’s  the  all-purpose  light 
for  any  job,  any  place,  in  any 
weather.  Wind-proof,  rain-proof, 
insect -proof.  Cannot  spill  fuel, 
cannot  be  filled  while  lighted. 
U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  set  aside 
a  Coleman  Lamp  and  a  Cole¬ 
man  Lantern  for  you  until 
Christmas.  If  he  is  not 
supplied ,  write  us  and  we 
will  take  care  of  your  wants 
promptly.  Address  Dept.  RY-17 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

General  Offices:  Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(2517) 


¥ 


lik,  ■  5 


Yoursfi-ee 


radio 


WRS  96-PAGE 
RADIO  GUIDE  BOOK 

Profusely  illustrated  and 
“chockful"  of  interest  for 
the  radio  fans. 

Trouble  shooting  chart, 
List  of  stations  and  Log 
Chart  and  hundreds  of 

Radio  Values  on  a 

MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Your  satisfaction  is  in¬ 
sured.  Service  and  quality 
guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Fill  all  your  radio 
-24 -hour  service. , 

postal  brings  your  copy.  Write  for  it 
TODAY,  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHOLESALE  RADIO  SERVICE  CO. 

6  Church  Street  Dept.  Ill  New  York  City 


need9  here— complete  stock- 


EPPP  A  post; 
“ItCC  TOD  A  7 


ICE 


PLOWS  Plows,  $38  up. 

TOOLS  WM.  H.  J’KAY,  Mfr. 

Lit  Orangeville,  New  \  ork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  1 


Improvements  in  Radio 
Service 

'My  radio  has  been  in  operation  three 
years.  We  are  now  getting  better  results 
than  ever  before,  due  largely  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  broadcasting.  Three  years  ago 
when  we  received  part  of  a  program  from 
New  York  City  or  some  other  distant 
point  we  thought  it  quite  wonderful  and 
it  really  was  wonderful.  Today  programs 
are  sent  from  large  central  points  over 
telegraph  wires  to  the  leading  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  of  the  country.  It  should 
now  be  possible  for  a  single  program  to 
be  heard  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

With  only  the  extended  use  of  wires 
and  cables,  why  not  cover  the  entire 
earth’s  surface  with  a  single  program? 
It  can  and  will  be  done,  however,  a  uni¬ 
versal  language  would  be  necessary  to 
make  such  an  extensive  program  effec¬ 
tive.  I  realize  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  one  language  into  general  xrse  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  I  do  believe 
that  a  universal  language  would  do  much 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Radio  could  do  more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined  to  bring  the  problems 
of  a  nation  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 
When  the  common  people  of  the  world 
can  understand  how  their  neighbors  live 
and  understand  their  problems  they  will 
be  more  sympathetic. 

Programs  are  improving  in  value.  State 
experiment  stations  are  now  sending  out 
advice  to  farmers  on  the  planting,  tending 
and  harvesting  of  crops,  kinds  of  crops 
to  grow  for  special  purposes  and  many 
other  things.  In  this  matter  I  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  Soy  bean  is  a 
most  useful  plant  to  grow  on  garden  land. 
Since  growing  them  in  advance  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  truck  crops,  labor  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  these  crops  has  been  greatly  reduced 
and  the  crops  are  larger.  I  believe  this 
has  been  of  more  value  to  me  than  the 
cost  of  my  radio. 

Market  reports  sometimes  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  or  sell  to  advantage  thus  sav¬ 
ing  money.  Weather  reports,  coming  in 
time  to  be  of  value  to  the  farmer,  come 
only  by  radio.  In  some  cases  I  have  been 
able  to  protect  and  save  valuable  plants 
as  a  result  of  storm  warning.  Once  when 
our  corn  crop  was  not  fully  matured,  n 
special  warning  of  a  hard  freeze  came 
over  the  air.  A  full  force  was  sent  out  to 
secure  seed  corn.  The  freeze  came  as 
predicted  and  seriously  injured  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  all  corn  left  in  the  field,  the 
seed  which  we  got  in  as  a  result  of  the 
radio  warning,  produced  at  least  10 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  seed  gathered 
later,  I  estimate  our  gain  at  1,500 
bushels. 

We  get  speeches,  music  and  lectures. 
Only  a  few  evenings  ago  I  heard  oxir  Vice- 
president  speaking  at  a  distant  station ; 
this  splendid  entertainment  was  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer  before  the 
introduction  of  the  radio.  The  most  val¬ 
uable  thing  I  see  in  an  educational  way  is 
the  ahort  course  broadcast  from  universi¬ 
ties  and  State  college.  People  beyond 
school  age  should  follow  these  ;  they  could 
add  much  to  their  present  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  we  need  it.  itaklow  rockhill. 

Division  of  Widow’s  Real 
Estate 

A  married  man  with  two  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  Delaware  buys  land  in  Warren  Co., 
X.  Y.,  for  a  Summer  home,  deeding  the 
land  direct  to  his  wife  as  a  present.  He 
died.  The  widow,  after  several  years, 
married  again  and  had  two  more  chil¬ 
dren,  then  died,  leaving  her  second  hus¬ 
band  and  the  four  children,  three  of 
whom  are  minors  and  one  of  age.  Can  the 
husband  sell  this,  property  and  give  legal 
title  to  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  child 
who  is  of  age,  or  without  his  consent? 
2.  Can  the  court  compel  the  one  child 
who  is  of  age  to  sell  his  interest  in  the 
property  in  order  to  sell  it  to  an  out¬ 
sider?  3.  Can  the  husband  retain  pos¬ 
session  during  his  lifetime  if  he  so  de¬ 
sires  and  keep  the  income?  In  other 
words,  what  proceedings  are  necessary  for 
a  sale  to  be  made  to  an  outsider.  I*. 

Delaware. 

1.  Not  if  the  title  stood  in  the  name  of 
the  wife  alone. 

2.  Any  person  having  an  interest  in 
the  property  can  bring  an  action  to  parti¬ 
tion.  In  that  case  the  property  would 
probably  be  sold  and  the  money  divided. 

3.  No.  If  it  was  necessary,  in  order 

to  distribute  the  estate,  the  surrogate 
could  order  the  property  sold  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distribution.  N.  T. 


Ward’s  New  Radio  ^ 
Catalogue  Is  Now  Ready 


Are  you  interested  in  seeing 
what  is  new  in  Radio — what 
is  best  and  what  has  been  ap¬ 
proved? 

And  do  you  wish  to  know 
the  lowest  prices  on  tested 
sets,  prices  made  without  the 
usual  “Radio  profits?” 

This  Catalogue  is  a 
Complete  Guide  to  Radio 

Ward’s  is  headquarters  for 
Radio,  with  probably  the 
largest  retail  radio  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  world. 

This  new  52  page  Radio  Cata¬ 
logue  shows  everything  in  parts, 
batteries,  cabinets,  contains  a  list 


of  stations,  a  radio  log  for  record¬ 
ing  stations.  It  shows  the  best  of 
the  new  sets.  One  tube  sets  that 
give  amazing  results.  Five  tube  sets 
with  a  single  dial  to  turn.  Think 
of  tuning  in  one  station  after  an¬ 
other  by  turning  a  single  dial! 

Every  price  quoted  means  a  big 
saving  to  you.  Everything  offered 
is  tested  by  our  own  Radio  Ex¬ 
perts.  In  fact,  the  best  experts 
compiled  this  Catalogue  for  you. 

Write  for  this  52  Page  Book.  It 
is  yours  free. 

Our  53  year  old  Policy 

For  53  years  we  have  sold  only 
quality  merchandise  under  a 
Golden  Rule  Policy.  You  can  rely 
absolutely  upon  the  quality  of 
everything  shown  in  this  Radio 
Catalogue. 


Write  to  the  house  nearest  you  tor  your  tree  copv  ol  Ward’s 
new  Radio  Catalogue.  Address  Dept.  32-R 

v*  ESTABLISHED  1872  'w,wrT  -g 

MontgomeryWard  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


.Delivered  prices  quoted  on  _ 
request. 


THE  E.  BICLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and  _ 

Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
ot  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are  Instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  It  has  many  Indis¬ 
pensable.  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control, etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
AtwitU  delight.  Write forcatalog.' 

503  PARK  SI„  GILSON  MFG,  CO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


id  Sawing  Records  Broken 

Here’s  the  Endine  that  Did  It. 
And  I'll  Send  it  to  YOU  on 


30  Days  mJ 


C.  E.  Gilbert,  Ohio,  says:  “I  bought  my  Ed¬ 
wards  Engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  wood 
right  beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P. 
sawed  24  cords  in  the  same  time  that  I  sawed 
32  cords.  We  both  used  the  same  size  saws.  I 
can  also  pull  a  pair  of  8-inch  burrs  wide  open 
and  elevate  the  feed  8  feet  above  the  mill.” 


I  can  Bave  you  a  lot  of 
money  on  your  Saw  outfit. 
We  bavo  them  for  both 
light  and  heavy  duty, 
either  unmounted,  or 
mounted  on  stationary  or 
portable  frames.  Write 
for  circulars  and  prices. 


If  you  want  a  portable 
saw  frame,  either  with  or 
without  the  saw,  ask  us 
for  circular  describing 
our  wonderful  line.  Our 
saw  frames  are  built  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Strong,  durable 
and  long-lived  even  under 
the  hardest  usage.  Our 

?olicy  of  selling  direct 
rom  factory  to  user  guar¬ 
antees  you  lowest  prices. 


Clarence  Rutledge, Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  Engine 
four  years  steady  work.  It  runs  a 
28-inch  saw,  8-inch  feed  grinder, 
the  ensilage  cutter,  and  does  all 
chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines 
— the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

I’d  like  to  send  you  my  free  book  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  letters  like  these — let¬ 
ters  that  tell  how  the  famous  Edwards 
Farm  Engine — six  engines  in  one — 
not  only  breaks  wood-sawing  records, 
but  also  all  other  kinds  of  records  for 
farm  engine  service. 

It  Will  Do  All  Your 
Farm  Power  Work 

I  want  you  to  know  what  makes  my 
engine  so  different  from  any  other  en¬ 
gine  ever  built.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
this  one  engine  will  saw  your  wood,  fill 
your  silo,  run  your  washing  machine, 
grind  your  feed,  pump  your  water — in 


Highest  Development  in  a  Wood-Sawing  Outfit 

The  saw  mandrel  is  connected  directly  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
Edwards  Engine  by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling,  eliminating 
belts,  friction  clutch  pulleys,  idler  pulleys,  and  delivering  one- 
third  more  power  to  the  saw.  The  shaft  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  engine  so  that  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  work 
when  not  needed  on  the  saw.  Equipped  with  70-lb.  balance 
wheel  to  insure  smooth  running.  28*  saw  blade,  filed  and  ready 
for  use.  Mounted  on  sturdy  4-wheel  truck.  The  weight  of  the 
entire  outfit  is  only  975  lbs.,  making  it  easy  to  move  from  place 


fact,  do  practically  every  power  job 
you  have  on  your  farm. 

Change  Power  as  You 
Change  Jobs 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  changed 
from  a  1 J4  H.  P.  engine  all  the  way  up 
to  a  6  H.  P.  engine — how  you  change 
power  as  you  change  jobs — how  it 
saves  fuel,  starts  without  cranking 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  does  not 
vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  yet  is  rugged, 
durable,  and  trouble-free.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  it  has  made  good  with 
farmers  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  more 
than  nine  years,  and  why  it  is  just  the 
engine  for  you  to  have. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your 
name  and  address,  and  without  the 
slightest  cost,  or  obligation.  I’ll  mail 
you  my  book  of  letters  from  farmers, 
send  you  all  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  and  give  you  all 
the  details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
This  is  an  honest,  bona  fide 
straightforward  offer  with¬ 
out  any  strings  tied  to  it. 

Don’t  buy  a  farm  en¬ 
gine  until  you  have 
before  you  all  thq 
amazing  facts  The 

about  the  I  Edwards 

Edwards.  V®  ^  Motor  Co.. 
Write  712MainSt.. 

today.  Springfield  .Ohio 

Without  obligating 
me.  send  me  free  book 
and  all  information  about 
your  engine ;  wood  saws ;  and 
other  farm  power  machinery. 
Quote  me  prices  and  tell  me  about 
your  easy  payment  Iplan,  also  abcut 
your  30-day  free  trial  oner. 


Same.. 


No  Bolt 
Direct  Connected 


Address.. 


1558 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  5,  1925 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  WORST  THANKSGIVING 

Part  II 

The  events  of  that  day  come  back  to 
me  very  clearly  <as  I  sit  here  today — look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  farm.  As  the  organist 
played  there  had  come  to  me  another 
Thanksgiving  day — gray,  damp  and  far 
away.  I  saw  Uncle  Charles  looking  off 
over  the  dreary  marsh  where  the  sandy 
hill  came  down.  There  was  a  harsh  cry 
above  us  as  a  string  of  bewildered  wild 
geese  broke  through  the  gray  clouds — 
winging  on  to  some  happier  place  in  the 
South.  It  was  in  my  mind  that  human 
beings  were  denied  the  instinct  and  the 
power  to  leave  this  gloomy  city  behind 
them — when  the  music  rose  to  its  ending 
and  stopped. 

Then  Dr.  Talmadge  walked  down  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  like  some  leading  actor, 
and  began  his  sermon.  He  did  not  strike 
me  as  an  inspiring  looking  man.  Those 
black  side  whiskers !  I  always  thought 
the  man  who,  by  example  or  otherwise, 
induced  humanity  to  “burn  off  their 
Burnsides”  deserves  a  monument  even  at 
this  late  day.  It  was  not  a  reverent 
thought  but  Mr.  Talmadge  made  me  think 
of  Fitzsimmons  the  prizefighter  —  burly 
and  chunky  about  the  shoulders  and 
dwindling  down  to  small  and  rather 
springy  legs.  But  at  any  rate  he  started. 
I  can  remember  the  text : 

“Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion 
with  the  great  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong.” 

It  was  a  good  sermon  on  the  rewards 
which  come  to  a  nation  or  an  individual 
for  being  faithful.  Talmadge  spoke  of 
the  bountiful  harvest  and  seemed  to  think, 
as  most  city  men  do,  that  the  bigger  the 
harvest  the  happier  we  all  must  be.  I 
knew  that  farmers  in  Nebraska  were 
burning  corn  because  there  was  no  sale 
for  it,  while  some  of  my  old  friends  in 
Colorado  were  to  lose  their  farms  because 
they  had  borrowed  money  on  wheat  at 
one  dollar  and  now  could  not  get  over  55 
cents.  The  city  audience  beamed  and 
smiled.  My  friend  the  clerical  scarecrow 
whispered,  “Fine,”  but  I  sat  there  won¬ 
dering  what  this  sleek,  well-fed  man 
would  xio  if  he  earned  only  $10  a  week 
and  had  to  pay  $6  for  a  small  hall  room  ! 
Dr.  Talmadge  ended  with  a  great  flourish 
and  then  a  famous  quartette  stood  up  and 
sang  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 

“How  sweet  to  return  to  a  fond  father’s 
smile, 

With  cares  that  a  mother  al'one  may  be¬ 
guile.” 

“To  you  I  will  come  when  o’er  burdened 
with  care 

And  seek  in  thy  presence  a  new  solace 
there.” 

lit  was  heart  breaking  and  I  remember 
that  half  the  audience  were  in  tears.  It 
was  more  a  less  of  a  mockery  to  those  of 
us  who  had  no  such  place  to  go  to.  About 
all  I  know  is  that  I  put  50  cents  on  the 
plate  when  it  came  around — an  extrava¬ 
gance  which  meant  several  days  with  a 
limited  dinner.  My  practical  friend  the 
telegraph  operator  figured  as  we  went 
out  that  there  must  have  been  $1,200  in 
the  collection. 

“For  the  poor,”  he  said.  “I’ll  bet  poor 
old  Talmadge  gets  most  of  it !” 

But  I  was  watching  a  woman  who  hur¬ 
ried  past  us.  My  friend  noted  it. 

“Ah  !  sly  dog,  you  are  always  after  the 
girls,  eh  !  I’d  like  to  have  a  better  look 
at  that  .Tane,  and  see  what  your  style  is !” 

At  that  moment  the  woman  turned  her 
face  a  little  and  we  saw  her  perfectly. 

“Say,”  said  the  telegraph  operator, 
“that  ain’t  no  Jane — it’s  a  dame.  No 
company  for  us  !” 

We  saw  that,  the  woman  had  gray  hair. 
Her  clothing  was  shabby.  Her  face  was 
red — there  was  a  scar  on  her  cheek.  Her 
face  was  twitching  and  working  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  from  crying.  She  rushed  on 
— to  get  away — to  get  alone  where  it 
would  not  seem  unwomanly  to  find 
Thanksgiving  relief  in  tears. 

“It  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 
and  entered  into  mine.” 

I  knew  that  this  woman  had  also  seen 
a  vision  of  youth — very  likely  some  old 
Thanksgiving  back  on  a  lonely  hill  farm ! 
And  now  with  the  best  of  life  gone  in  this 
great  selfish  city — alone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Back  in  the  boarding  house  Miss  Wool 
and  the  other  “girls”  had  made  a  brave 
show  of  Mrs.  Jason’s  table.  There  were 
little  flowers  at  each  plate  while  in  the 
center  an  ear  of  corn  hung  from  a  stick. 
Mrs.  Jason  had  on  her  black  silk  and 
her  “false  front”  and  side  curls.  Dag- 
mar,  the  Finnish  woman,  sported  her 
new  red  dress  and  the  rest  of  us  made  the 
best  display  of  clothing  we  had.  Mrs. 
Jason  finally  rang  the  bell  and  we  all 
filed  in.  The  turkey  was,  without  doubt 
an  ancient  bird  but  he  was  honorable  at 
least.  And  it  was  a  great  moment  when 
Dagmar  brought  him  in  and  landed  the 
plate  before  Mr.  Pope,  the  star  boarder. 
For  he,  as  was  his  right,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  carver.  He  got  up  and  bowed  to 
the  company  and  carving  knife  in  hand, 
made  a  little  speech  : 


“My  friends,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  our  worthy  landlady,  Mrs.  Jason,  and 
the  decorative  genius  of  our  accomplished 
ladies  who  share  with  us  the  pleasures  of 
this  establishment,  we  are  gathered  here 
today  showing  a  high  degree  of  class. 
This  sumptuous  banquet  and  its  unique 
service  displays,  I  may  say,  more  distinct 
class  than  can  be  found  at  the  festive 
board  of  any  other  similar  establishment 
in  this  great  city !” 

Mrs.  Jason  dropped  an  old-fashioned 
courtesy  at  this  high  compliment  while 
Miss  Wool  and  her  assistants  bowed  and 
smiled. 

“And  now,”  continued  Mr.  Pope,  “be¬ 
fore  I  sheath  this  shining  weapon  in  the 
breast  of  this  noble  bird,  it  seems  fitting, 
I  suggest,  that  we  offer  a  word  of  thanks. 
I  am  not  a  religious  man  myself,  yet  on 
such  an  occasion  I  am  ready  to  join  in 
any  suitable  rite  of  recognition.  My 
friends  shall  it  be  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer  or  shall  I  ask  our  friend  on  the 
right  to  ask  a  blessing.” 

He  pointed  to  the  telegraph  operator. 
There  was  a  general  call  for  the  blessing, 
so  our  clerical  looking  friend  bowed  his 
head  and  said : 

“Amen  !” 

“What  did  you  think  of  my  speech?” 
Mr.  Pope  whispered  to  me  evidently  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  opinion  of  the  literary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household.  Of  course  I  replied  : 

“Fine !” 

That  is  a  very  convenient  word  for 


such  occasions — it  may  mean  several 
things. 

It  was  a  good  dinner — all  the  way  from 
turkey  to  pumpkin  pie.  We  all  kept  up 
a  semblance  of  gayety  but  with  most  of 
us  there  were  ghosts  of  old  times  lurking 
in  the  shadows  of  that  dining-room.  They 
came  trooping  in  upon  us  whenever  the 
conservation  lagged.  At  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  dinner  the  door  bell  rang  and 
Dagmar  lumbered  up  the  stairs.  Soon 
we  heard  her  calling  down : 

“Mess  Jason,  Unc  Roman,  he  be  here.” 

Mr.  Pope  was  feeling  well  as  a  result 
of  his  excellent  speech  and  several  help¬ 
ings  to  white  meat  and  he  could  afford 
to  be  liberal. 

“-f  suggest,  friends,  that  we  invite  our 
venerable  friend  to  partake  of  our  good 
cheer.” 

I  think  Mrs.  Jason  would  have  enter¬ 
tained  Uncle  Roman  in  the  kitchen  but 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the 
desires  of  the  boarders  and  so  Uncle  Ro¬ 
man  came  shuffling  downstairs. 

I  never  did  know  who  Uncle  Roman’s 
nephews  and  nieces  might  be.  He  was  a 
shabby  little  failure  of  a  man.  I  used  to 
think  of  him  as  a  ghost  of  better  days, 
wandering  about  the  city.  It  gave  me  a 
horror  to  think  that  I  might  end  my  days 
like  that.  There  wasn’t  much  turkey 
left  for  him — not  much  except  a  drum 
stick  and  some  of  the  dressing,  but  there 
needed  no  druming  to  bring  Unclff  Ro¬ 
man’s  appetite  into  action.  There  was 
plenty  of  cranberry  sauce  and  that  seemed 
to  affect  Uncle  Roman  like  wine.  He 
felt  that  he  must  do  something  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  favors  given  him  so  after 
his  last  cup  of  coffee  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  black  case.  When  opened  we 
saw  several  bottles  of  Homeopathic  pills 


and  small  pieces  of  charcoal. 

“Now  friends,”  he  said,  “I’m  a  Home- 
path  and  after  such  a  dinner  as  we  have 
just  et  my  advice  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
charcoal  and  five  balls  of  nux  vomica 
and  Pulsatilla.  I  don’t  offer  no  candy — 
but  charcoal — have  some!” 

He  passed  his  box  around  and  most  of 
us  took  a  piece  of  charcoal.  His  pills 
we  let  alone.  Mr.  Pope  the  star  boarder 
was  on  his  feet  once  more. 

“Friends,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  parlor. 
We  have  greatly  enjoyed  our  dinner  and 
I  now  ask  that  each  one  pledge  himself 
to  do  some  kindly  deed  of  Thanksgiving 
during  the  coming  year.  We  will  begin 
with  our  young  literary  friend  on  the 
left.  What  is  your  deed,  sir?” 

He  pointed  to  me.  I  looked  through 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  and  saw  Dagmar 
the  Finnish  girl  walking  about  like  a 
caged  animal.  Here  we  were  keeping  her 
from  cleaning  up  and  all  the  time  her 
feller  was  waiting.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  whenever  we  attempt  any¬ 
thing  which  may  be  called  Christian  ser¬ 
vice,  we  should  take  the  nearest  job  that 
offers.  So  as  the  most  important  thing  in 
sight  at  the  moment  I  made  my  pledge : 

“I  promise  to  help  Dagmar  wash  these 
dishes !” 

There  was  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 
This  was  so  amusing  that  the  company 
broke  up.  They  forgot  to  make  any  more 
pledges  and  they  tramped  upstairs.  Soon 
I  heard  the  piano  going  and  Uncle  Ro¬ 
man  singing  to  the  tune  of  Auld  Dang 
Syne,  Whittier’s  song: 

“Heap  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  hoard 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn, 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn.” 


‘  Watershed' 


A  really  waterproof  cloth  overshoe 

THE  most  sensible  feature  ever  put  into  a  cloth  overshoe  —  a 
sheet  of  waterproof  material  between  the  thick,  warm  fleece  lining 
and  the  durable  cashmerette  upper.  You  get  all  the  protection  of 
a  rubber  overshoe  with  less  weight;  the  neat  appearance  of  a 
cloth  gaiter — but  waterproof  clear  to  the  top.  An  ideal  combina¬ 
tion.  An  exceptionally  easy  shoe  on  the  feet  —  good  looking 
enough  for  town  wear. 


The  ‘Stubgard’  toe  protects  the  uppers  against  snagging.  The 
long  wear  you  get  from  the  ‘Watershed’  is  characteristic  of  the 
entire  'Big  C’  line  —  look  for  the  'Big  C’  moulded 
in  the  sole. 

The  ‘Chief’ 


The  five  buckle,  all  rubber  over¬ 
shoe.  Easily  cleansed  of  odors 
and  soil  without  scraping.  Up¬ 
pers  do  not  freeze  or  crack. 
Thick  fleece  lining  for  extra 
warmth.  Look  for  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the  ’Big  C’  on 
the  tough,  White  Tire  Sole  — 
your  protection  against  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  ’Chief’. 


BOSTON 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Company 

Factory:  Malden,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


See  the 


Rubber 


CONVERSE 

LINE 

Footwear 


‘Caboose’  and  ‘  W  armfut’ 

The  cold  weather  combination 
of  the  world’s  best  work  rub¬ 
ber  over  a  trim  looking  cold- 
proof  gaiter.  Keeps  you  warm 
and  dry.  ‘Warmfut’  is  made 
from  wool  yarn,  knitted  and 
shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric.  Has 
a  tough  felt  sole  and  leather 
backstay.  The  modern  successor 
to  the  old-fashioned  felt  boot. 
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!Milder!Musterole 
Jbr  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children’s  Muster  ole,  the  new, 
milder  form  of  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole  especially  prepared  for 
babies  and  small  children. 

At  night,  when  awakened  by  the 
warning,  croupy  cough,  rub  the  clean, 
white  ointment  gently  over  the  child’s 
throat  and  chest. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warming  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash* 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it 
takes  the  kink  out  of  stiff  necks ,  makes 
sore  throats  well,  stops  croupy  coughs 
and  colds. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Stop  Leaks!  Repair  Breaks! 
Make  Loose  Parts  Stay  Tight! 


Smooth-On  No.  1  makes  quick,  easy  anti 
dependable  ranaira  on  cracked  heating 
'  /~'  |  boilers,  radiators, 

pipes, tanks,  leaky 
ovens,  furnaces, 
loose  handles, 
leaky  radiators, 
hose  connections, 
gas  tanks, 
cracked  water 
jackets,  loose 
nuts,  grease  cups 
and  hub  caps,  etc. 

You  can  make  25c 
to  $25  saving 
every  time — without  waiting 
Sessional  “fixer.” 


for  a  pr 


Writ*  for 

FREE  BOOK 


Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  in  7-oz.  or  1  or  8- 
lb.  tin  at  your  hardware  store 
and  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


riDDC  TWO-TRIGGER  Tn  I  DC 
lllDDtJ  &  SINGLE  GRIP  1  MlJ 

“Two-Trigger” — best  game  trap  ever  made. 
Millions  in  use.  No  “Wring-offs.’’  No 
broken  springs.  No  damage  to  pelts.  Two- 
Trigger”  does  not  have  to  be  set  to  drown. 
Will  catch  and  kill  muskrat,  mink,  marten, 
etc.;  will  catch  and  hold  ’coon,  skunk, 
woodchuck,  etc.,  65c  each  (less  than  dozen 
lots);  $7.00  per  dozen,  prepaid. 
Single-Grip— Lighter,  smaller,  better  and 
costs  no  more  than  other  single-grip  traps. 
No.  i  —Muskrat,  mink,  etc.,  25c  each ;  $2.50  doz.  Prepaid. 
No.  2 — Fox,  skunk,  etc.,  40c  each; 

$4.50  dozen.  Prepaid. 

No.  3  —  Lynx,  wildcat,  etc.,  65c 
$7.35  dozen.  Prepaid. 

No.  4 —  Beaver,  wolf,  etc.,  80c 
$9.00  dozen,  Prepaid. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you  send  to  us.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-12,  Chester,  Pa. 


No  Keys  to  Lose 

No  Springs,  No  Hinges,  No  Rivets 
An  improved  padlock,  with 
long  nickel  shackle.  Nine 
times  stronger  than  ordinary 
padlocks.  Rustless  and  easily 
cleaned.  Simple  construction, 
easily  opened  in  daytime  or  night.  You 
can  easily  change  the  combination  any 
time  you  wish.  1024  to  select  from. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  $2 
to  us  direct  and  Defender  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  wish,  $2.10  C.  O.  D.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Salesmen  wanted. 

Defender  Lock  Company 
Dept.  R.  N.  68  Cliff  Street  New  York  City 

mmmm  mbm  ,  mmmm  hmm  wmmm  an*  e—mm  mmtmm  m 

Defender  Lock  Company,  Dept.  R.  N. 

08  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is $2  for  one  Defender  Lock,  or  please 
send  Defender  O.  O.  D.  $2.10.  If  dissatisfied,  I  may 
return  lock  and  you  will  refund  money. 

Name . 

Address . . 

R.  F.  D . State . 


|j  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


I  had  been  chore  boy  or  cookie  in  a 
lumber  camp  and  at  one  time  I  washed 
and  wiped  dishes  for  30  men.  That  will 
make  one  something  of  an  expert  and  you 
come  to  invent  new  methods  of  clean¬ 
ing  dishes.  So  Dagmar  and  I  attacked 
the  remains  of  that  Thanksgiving  dinner 
and  soon  cleared  it  away.  It  was  getting 
late  and  shadows  were  falling  in  the 
street  when  the  last  panful  was  washed. 
Dagmar  left  me  to  finish  wiping,  while 
she  arrayed  herself  for  her  feller.  Soon 
she  sailed  away — a  brown  coat  over  her 
red  dress,  green  gloves  and  a  hat  like  a 
flower  garden. 

“You  fine  man  !  I  tell  my  feller  about 
you.  Maybe  some  day  when  he  busy  you 
walk  out  with  me!” 

Well,  it  was  true  gratitude;  she  offered 
all  she  had  in  the  way  of  entertainment. 

Upstairs  in  the  parlor  I  found  the 
boarders  sitting  in  the  dark  listening  to 
Unde  Roman.  He  was  saying : 

“Of  course  you  folks  see  me  coming 
and  going  here  and  there  and  you  may 
put  me  down  for  a  poor  failure — a  money¬ 
less  man.  You’r  wrong,  I  am  one  of  the 
■richest  men  in  New  York,  if  you  did  but 
know  it.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  house 
I  live  in,  the  friends  I  associate  with, 
the  big  balance  I  have  in  the  bank.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Pope,  the 
speculator. 

“Now  Uncle  Roman  where  do  you  keep 
your  money.  Come  and  see  me ;  I  can 
invest  it  for  you  so  you  will  make  10  per 
cent  anyway.” 

.  “My  money,”  answered  Uncle  Roman, 
‘‘is  in  the  bank  of  hope.  My  property  is 
in  cloudland.  The  truth  is  that  I  haven’t 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  property  that  any 
hank  in  New  York  would  lend  on  and 
yet  the  great  Banker  and  Giver  of  all 
knows  that  I  am  rich  in  hope  and  faith 
because  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  joy  of  childhood.  Hold  your 
hope  and  faith  and  every  day  may  be 
Thanksgiving.” 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  telegraph  operator 
could  not  quite  grasp  it.  They  thought 
Uncle  Roman  had  fooled  them.  It  all 
reminded  me  of  that  sketch  by  Dickens, 
“The  Poor  Relative’s  Story,”  and  after 
all  here  was  just  about  all  one  can  get 
out  of  Thanksgiving.  As  the  end  of  the 
day  came  it  seemed  clearer  than  ever  that 
life  is  pretty  much  of  a  dream  at  best, 
and  Uncle  Roman  is  right. 

“Hold  your  hope  and  faith  and  every 
day  may  be  Thanksgiving.” 

Youth  may  smile  in  a  superior  man¬ 
ner  at  that.  In  our  younger  days  we  are 
impatient  and  want  to  smash  things  out. 
But  wait  until  you  get  nearer  the  end  of 
the  rainbow — when  you  know  something 
about  life  and  still  have  faith  in  it.  For 
there  is  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
Well,  yes,  if  you  live  'long  enough  you  will 
find  that  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  is 

UA  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth 
not,  where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither 
moth  corrupteth.”  h.  w.  0. 


Growing  Kohl-rabi  Seed 

I  have  a  kohl-rabi  in  my  garden  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pineapple,  and  it  still 
seems  to  be  growing?  Would  like  to  raise 
some  seeds  from  same,  hut  do  not  know 
if  it  should  be, wintered  in  cellar  or  if  I 
could  cover  it  up  and  leave  outside  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  its  being  frozen.  Would 
you  give  me  advice  how  to  grow  the 
seed?  j.  h. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kohl-rabi  must  he  pulled,  the  tops  cut 
off  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  where  it 
will  not  freeze.  Cover  with  sand  so  the 
roots  will  not  shrivel  up,  and  set  them 
out  in  the  Spring.  wm.  perkins. 


Storing  Seed  Potatoes  in 
Sacks 

Will  it  he  a  good  plan  to  put  my  seed 
potatoes  in  sacks  and  store  them  in  a 
cellar  where  the  floor  is  inclined  to  be 
damp?  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  sacks  would  likely  absorb  moisture 
thereby  amplifying  the  damp  condition 
about  the  potatoes.  This  might  easily 
end  in  freezing  should  the  temperature 
become  sufficiently  low.  Should  the  tem¬ 
perature  he  warm  this  moist  or  damp 
condition  might  start  the  germination  and 
growth  of  the  disease  germs  which  prob¬ 
ably  are  present  on  the  potatoes  resulting 
in  damage. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  practical 
means  of  storage  under  such  conditions 
as  your  correspondent  outlines  is  to  lay 
down  some  boards  which  should  be  slight¬ 
ly  raised  off  the  floor  of  the  cellar  this 
permitting  passage  lof  air  under  '.the 
boards.  On  top  of  the  boards  spread  a 
good  thick  layer  of  clean  dry  straw  then 
dump  the  potatoes  on  the  straw.  If  there 
is  fear  of  freezing  the  potatoes  could  be 
covered  with  another  layer  of  straw. 

The  above  requires  no  outlay  of  capital 
and  very  little  labor  and  I  am  sure  would 
be  more  satisfactory  and  much  safer  than 
storing  in  the  burlap  hags.  a.  l.  b. 


For  More  Than  Fifty  Years  a 
Guarantee  of  Extra- Good  Wear 

IN  the  old  pioneer  days  when  almost  every  farmer  had  con¬ 
siderable  clearing  to  do  on  his  land  —  when  he  worked  dur¬ 
ing  wet  weather  and  fair  —  he  bought  the  kind  of  rubber 
footwear  that  he  knew  would  give  him  good  wear  under 
rough  working  conditions.  He  found  that  Goodyear  “Gold 
Seal”  goods  served  his  every  purpose  best.  Snags,  such  as 
broken  roots  and  thorny  undergrowth,  would  not  easily  tear 
or  puncture  the  rubber.  * 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  today,  that  thousands  of  outdoor  work¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  always  insist  on  being  supplied  with 
“Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear.  This  trademark  has  been  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  extra-good  wear  for  over  fifty  years.  Demand  goods  that 
are  so  branded — and  that  give  this  kind  of  service.  “Gold  Seal” 
overshoes,  boots  and  rubbers  are  made  for  the  entire  family. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  134-136  Duane  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26North  Fourth  St. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  31  South  Franklin  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-89  Buffalo  St. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103  Washington  Ave. 
Portland,  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 


rRAW  FURS-n 

W  WE  WANT  TOUR  FURS 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  19 1 1 


Kill  Rats S” 

IF  France  the  W orld’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
tills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  oats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  hew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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Double  Cut  '  s 
Pruning  Shear  - 


mosr  powerrui  primers  made,  in  use  t 
out  the  world.  All  styles,  all  sizes.  D 
free  to  your  door.  Fill  out  coupon  and 
_  t  booklet  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  i 
324  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Ri 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AN  OTHER  article  on  the  schools  that  we  want 
you  to  read  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Shanklin  on 
page  1549.  Here  is  a  man,  unafraid,  willing  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  to  stand  for  his  opinions.  If 
we  had  more  such  men  the  educators  would  receive 
a  finer  education  in  public  needs.  We  believe  that 
the  usual  trustee  in  a  school  district  has  a  more 
pi  actical  idea  of  the  sort  of  a  teacher  his  people  need 
hi  an  professionals  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
life  our  farmers  live,  The  rural  districts  should 
not  surrender  any  of  tlieir  rights  and  as  Mr.  Shanklin 
says,  if  the  State  authorities  would  devote  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  providing  more  good  normal 
schools  and  let  the  rural  districts  alone  for  a  time 
we  would  all  be  better  off. 

* 

HERE  is  another  article  this  week  on  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  in  New  York.  This  article  is  written 
after  a  study  of  local  conditions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  often  a  very  large  loss  in  cattle  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  testing.  Perhaps  this  particular  locality 
in  Delaware  County  is  exceptional,  but  it  seems 
sure  that  in  any  average  herd  a  large  proportion 
will  prove  to  be  reactors.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  so 
far  as  our  investigations  have  gone  farmers  are  not 
making  very  serious  objections  to  the  test  when  the 
question  is  actually  put  up  to  them.  Some  of  them 
evidently  think  that  there  would  be  little  use  for 
them  to  object.  It  might  be  different  if  some  plan 
could  be  devised  under  which  the  farmer  who  con¬ 
sents  to  the  test  and  cleans  up  his  herd  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  higher  price  for  his  milk.  He  is  entitled  to 
it.  The  milk  ought  to  be  worth  more,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  bring  any  higher  price.  There  is  one  side 
line  on  this  testing  work  that  we  ought  to  under¬ 
stand.  If  carried  through  this  testing  is  going  ma¬ 
terially  to  cut  down  the  number  of  cows  and  that 
vail  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  offered  for  sale. 
It  will  be  hard  for  some  years  to  obtain  tested  cows 
to  take  the  place  of  these  that  are  killed.  This  will 
make  dairying  a  harder  business  to  engage  in  and 
finally  raise  the  price  of  milk. 

* 

HE  Italian  people,  under  their  present  govern¬ 
ment,  seem  to  be  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  Great  War  more  solidly  than  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Italy  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  nation — there  are 
few  if  any  deposits  of  coal  or  minerals.  Labor 
is  comparatively  cheap.  The  people  must  be  fed. 
The  'wants  of  the  common  people  are  simple.  In  the 
past  large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  imported 
and  this  great  bill  for  foreign  bread  has  taken  too 
much  money  away  from  the  kingdom.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  present  Italian-  government  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  production  and  especially  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wheat  crop.  Thus  large  areas  of  land, 
Which  for  years  have  been  lying  in  pastures  or  old 
meadows,  are  being  seeded  to  wheat  and  Alfalfa. 
The  result  is  that  within  a  few  years  the  Italians 
are  likely  to  be  nearly  or  quite  independent  of  other- 
countries  for  their  bread.  While  other  nations  are 
striving  to  increase  their  manufacturing  so  as  to 
build  up  a  larger  export  trade  Italy  is  Marking  to 
reduce  imports  by  producing  more  food.  The  re¬ 
sult  thus  far  is  a  national  saving  and  greater  use 
of  the  land,  a  better  home  market  and  a  more  con¬ 
tented  class  of  farmers.  It  is  well  understood  in 
Italy  that  the  finest  protection  against  the  radicals 
who  swarm  over  from  Russia  into  all  the  European 
countries  is  a  freer  use  of  the  land  and  greater  con¬ 
tentment  among  farmers.  In  England  something  of 
the  same  idea  is  working  out — the  policy  of  the  na¬ 
tion  being  to  increase,  so  far  as  possible,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  homeJgroMrn  food.  Even  though  it  might 
be  ch  per  to  import  food  from  across  the  ocean, 


English  statesmen  now  understand  that  such  a 
policy  may  work  to  make  'the  farmer  a  cheap  man — 
too  cheap  to  fill  the  mighty  place  which  society  de¬ 
mands  of  him.  Now  we  think  that  something  of  this 
same  idea  will,  before  long,  work  into  the  plans  of 
the  wise  men  in  New  England  and  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope  generally.  We  need  a  greater  production 
of  bread  and  meat  in  this  section.  We  are  running 
into  specialties  like  milk,  potatoes  and  fruit,  and 
giving  undue  prominence  to  transportation  and  man¬ 
ufacturing.  These,  however,  depend  upon  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  their  permanency  and  this  section  must,  in 
time,  follow  Italy  and  England  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  the  production  of  bread  and  meat — that  is 
wheat,  corn,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

* 

HIE  “unit  orchard”  is  coming  up  once  more — 
this  time  in  Florida.  The  proposition  is  to  sell 
an  orchard  of  orange  trees  for  $800.  All  you  get  is 
the  bare  land — with  an  agreement  that  the  trees  will 
be  planted  and  cared  for  until  they  come  into  bear¬ 
ing!  It’s  the  same  old  scheme  which  was  worked 
years  ago.  Successful?  The  promoters  made  some 
money  but  the  investors  lost  all  they  put  in.  The 
scheme  is  not  practical,  and  is  a  gamble  with  the 
frost  anywhere  north  of  Tampa.  Our  advice  is  given 
in  three  words — let  it  alone! 

OW  another  word  about  that  case  mentioned  on 
page  1533,  where  the  justice  released  the  auto 
thieves  because  they  took  only  a  few  apples !  As 
the  old  song  goes : 

“The  sinfulness  of  sin  depends  upon  the  spirit 
what  you  goes  and  does  it  in.” 

These  women  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  had 
no  business  in  that  orchard.  They  were  stealing — 
just  mean,  petty  thieves — and  they  knew  it.  The 
action  of  that  justice  will  give  them  a  new  contempt 
for  country  people  and  rural  law  enforcement.  All 
such  things  are  simply  hastening  the  time  when 
country  people  will  take  enforcement  right  into  their 
own  hands.  If  they  cannot  obtain  justice  from  the 
courts  they  will  combine,  develop  their  muscle  and 
do  some  “cave  man  stuff”  that  will  give  some  of 
these  auto  hogs  a  nightmare.  How  can  a  man  have 
continued  respect  for  law  when  the  law  does  not 
respect  him? 

* 

HERE  are  a  few  things  about  this  milk  situation 
in  New  York  which  no  one  will  be  likely  to 
deny.  Practically  none  of  the  milk  producers  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  conditions.  In  any  fair 
comparison  with  the  buying  power  of  a  dollar  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  now  milk  producers  are  receiving 
less  for  their  milk  and  paying  more  for  what  they 
must  buy.  Their  actual  labor  income  for  day  or 
Meek  is  less.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  only 
satisfied  people  in  the  ranks  of  milk  producers  are 
the  people  who  are  drawing  salaries  for  “managing” 
the  business.  Instead  of  wurking  together  evenly 
and  harmoniously  the  milk  producers  are  divided  into 
groups  or  cliques  fighting  each  other  and  splitting  up 
the  market.  While  they  fight  in  this  way  the  cream 
of  the  market  is  passing  to  other  localities.  West 
and  South  are  after  it  and  with  new  Shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  Math  divided  councils  among  eastern  produc¬ 
ers  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  milk 
trade  will  follow  the  progress  of  the  apple  business 
which  has  now  run  so  largely  to  western  fruit!  It 
must  now  be  evident  to  anyone  who  is  capable  of 
■thought  that  unless  our  New  York  producers  stop 
'lighting  and  get  together  in  some  sort  of  working 
compact  that  the  market  will  pass  beyond  their  pos¬ 
sible  control.  It  must  also  be  evident  by  this  time 
that  the  Dairymen’s  League,  or  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  is  incapable  of  uniting  all  the  groups  in  one 
association.  If  it  ever  had  the  power  to  do  that  it 
has  lost  or  throMoi  it  away. 

* 

URING  the  Great  War  this  country  ran  short  of 
potash  and  a  hunt  was  made  in  many  odd  cor¬ 
ners  for  this  needed  mineral.  Considerable  potash 
was  obtained  from  seaweed,  and  the  dust  from  ce¬ 
ment  works  was  screened  and  sifted  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply.  It  was  found  that  some  of  the  salt 
or  bitter  lakes  in  Nebraska  and  other  Western 
States  contained  water  quite  rich  in  potash.  It 
had  evidently  been  leached  out  of  the  surrounding 
land  into  the  lakes  or  pond  holes.  For  a  time  the 
extraction  of  this  potash  led  to  an  active  business, 
large  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic  on  the  dry 
prairies  and  thousands  of  tons  of  potash  were  taken 
cut  by  evaporating  the  water.  A  great  business  was 
done  in  selling  stock  in  companies  formed  to  carry 
on  this  work.  The  plausible  story  was  that  even 
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when  the  war  ended  these  western  potash  lakes 
would  make  America  independent  of  the  German 
potash  mines.  We  understand  that  some  of  our 
readers  actually  bought  stock  in  these  potash  com¬ 
panies.  We  warned  our  readers  that  these  lakes 
would  prove  only  a  feeble  makeshift  for  obtaining 
a  temporary  supply.  Now  the  expected  end  has 
come,  as  we  see  from  the  following  letter : 

In  general  I  might  say  that  none  of  the  potash  fac¬ 
tories  in  Western  Nebraska  are  now  in  operation.  They 
were  unable  to  produce  potash  at  a  price  at  which  it 
can  be  purchased  on  the  market.  Considerable  money 
was  invested  in  this  enterprise  and  a  good  deal  of  pot¬ 
ash  was  produced  and  I  understand  it  could  still  be 
produced  in  these  lakes  if  the  price  was  high  enough 
to  warrant  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
legitimate  potash  companies  active  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  at  the  present  time.  I  doubt  if  they  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  stock  in  this  State  under  present 
conditions. 

* 

I  love  the  work  and  honestly  feel  that  there  is  no 
harder  work  in  the  barn  or  field  than  there  is  in  anv 
other  line.  And  the  farm  can  develop  a  beautiful  soul 
and  character  that  cannot  be  cultivated  at  the  top  of 
the  Flatiron  Building.  G.  s. 

THAT  is  from  a  man  who  states  openly  that  he 
would  rather  live  on  a  farm  and  enjoy  a  mod¬ 
est  competence  than  to  live  a  millionaire’s  life  in 
some  great  city.  There  are  a  good  many  of  such 
people  left — though  they  are  quiet  as  compared  with 
the  men  and  women  who  spend  most  of  their  time 
complaining  that  they  must  live  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  homely  old  saying  that  one  boy  with  the  belly¬ 
ache  can  make  more  noise  than  13  boys  who  are  eat¬ 
ing  mince  pie.  Our  own  view  is  that  a  good  home 
in  the  country  is  by  all  odds  the  best  place  on 
earth  to  bring  up  a  family,  to  acquire  steady  habits 
and  thought  and  a  finer  independence  and  spirit. 
It  is  not  a  place  where  one  can  hope  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune,  but  the  genuine  life  of  the  soil  will  lift  one 
up  above  the  corroding  love  of  money  -and  power. 
If  we  had  our  way  we  would  have  our  farms  and 
country  places  occupied  only  by  those  who  would 
rather  live  with  the  soil  than  in  town  or  city.  If 
those  who  complain  so  bitterly  could  find  some  more 
congenial  occupation,  those  who  remain  would  be 
far  better  off  and  society  would  on  the  whole  be 
saner  and  happier.  Of  course  we  all  realize  that 
such  a  change  or  adjustment  never  could  be  brought 
about  by  any  new  law.  It  belongs  to  the  work  of 
which  M7e  may  truly  say  “we  must  do  it  ourselves .” 

* 

E  probably  all  have  more  or  less  experience 
with  people  who  “know  it  all.”  Sometimes 
they  are  fully  posted  and  are  very  able  in  addition. 
More  often  they  have  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  a 
vast  amount  of  conceit  and  have  made  some  rather 
superficial  observations.  With  this  combination  they 
“know  it  all”  and  will  attack  anyone  Who  differs 
from  them  with  great  violence.  The  other  day  such 
a  man  came  loudly  disputing  some  statement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  turned  his  argument  over  to  one 
who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  point  involved. 
Here  is  his  comment : 

There  isn’t  very  much  use  of  combating  such  men. 
even  though  one  can  quote  very  definite,  careful,  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  to  substantiate  one’s  statements. 
Such  men  will  usually  think  what  they  always  have, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  them  go  on — at  least  in 
most  cases,  until  they  actually  find  out  for  themselves. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to  adopt 
this  gentle  method  with  the  “know  it  all”  man  or 
try  to  crush  him  with  the  weight  of  evidence  that 
would  convince  99  per  cent  of  human  beings? 


Brevities 

The  article  on  blanching  celery  with  gas  is  printed  to 
answer  many  questions. 

“Hydrolyzed  sawdust”  is  sawdust  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  treatment  turns  the  sawdust 
into  a  form  of  cattle  food — makes  it  fairly  digestible. 
It  has  only  a  low  feeding  value,  about  one-third  that 
of  cornmeal. 

Pennsylvania  reports  registering  462,624  dogs  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1925.  This  is  83,273  more  dogs 
than  in  the  similar  months  of  1923.  A  total  of  $60,- 
532.30  has  been  paid  for  damage  done  by  dogs  this 
year.  Fewer  sheep  but  more  poultry  have  been  killed. 

We  have  been  interviewing  the  owners  of  leading  pens 
at  the  egg-laying  contests  about  the  value  of  high-scoring 
birds  as  breeders.  The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  these  super  layers  do  not  give  a  high  per  cent  of 
hatchable  eggs.  Too  many  are  likely  to  be  infertile. 

Among  other  effects  of  the  coal  strike  is  that  of  de- 
T>o pulation.  “We  are  closing  our  farmhouse  today. 
We  are  afflicted  with  a  common  plague,  ‘coal  shortage.’ 
'So  I  am  going  to  my  sons  for  the  Winter.”  That  is 
what  one  of  our  readers  writes  and  “there  are  others.” 

Tip  to  November  15  of  this  year  the  “open  season” 
was  bad  for  human  game  in  New  York.  Of  the  various 
“hunters”  roaming  about  the  State  29  were  killed  and 
86  injured.  Most  of  the  dead  were  shot  by  their  com¬ 
panions  wrho  mistook  them  for  game.  A  very  grim 
sort  of  game  we  should  say. 
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What  About  Milk  Tests? 


The  milk  at  our  station  is  bought  on  the  fat  test, 
and  the  way  they  are  robbing  us  on  the  test  is  fierce. 
They  take  from  four  to  six  points  on  every  test.  Is 
there  not  seme  way  that  a  disinterested  person  could 
oversee  the  test?  They  raised  the  price  of  milk  a  few 
cents,  and  then  cut  our  test  more  than  the  raise.  We 
have  to  get  out  at  four  in  the  morning  and  work  until 
seven  at  night.  I  am  '72  years  old,  and  if  there  is  not 
a  change  in  the  milk  business,  we  will  be  in  the  road. 
If  they  knew  I  had  written  you,  they  would  invent 
some  excuse  and  throw  my  milk  out  entirely.  Can  you 
do  anything  for  us?  desperate. 

New  York. 


THIS  fear  of  demanding  a  just  right  is  prob¬ 
ably  prudent  on  the  part  of  a  single  producer, 
but  if  producers  generally  demanded  it,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  fear  of  discrimination.  It  was 
our  hope  when  organization  was  effected  that  the 
test  would  be  checked  by  representatives  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  should  be  so.  Under  the  State  law, 
any  producer  may  notify  the  station  manager  that 
he  will  want  a  duplicate  of  the  sample  at  the  time 
of  testing.  In  that  case  the  manager  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  duplicate  test  and  give  the  producer  his 
choice  of  the  two.  This  may  then  be  sent  to  the 
State  College  at  Ithaca,  where  the  sample  will  be 
tested,  and  the  report  made  to  him  promptly.  If 
this  were  done  openly  and  frankly,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  buyer  would  make  trouble  for  the  producer. 
To  do  so  would  emphasize  his  guilt  against  pro¬ 
ducers  generally.  We  recommend  this  practice  and 
we  would  like  to  hear  of  any  case  of  discrimination 
as  a  result. 


Milk  Report 


The  following  is  the  report  on  milk  examinations 
made  for  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.,  during  September,  1925 : 

GRADE  “A”  RAW 


Temp. 

Bacteria 

Solids 

Solids 

When 

Per 

% 

c/o 

Dealer 

Col. 

C.  C. 

Fat  Not  Fat 

Borden’s  . 

....  64 

2,000 

3.8 

8.6 

Vanderlip  . 

5,000 

4.4 

9.8 

♦Chilmark  Farm 

....  40 

6,000 

4.5 

9.5 

Gold  Seal  Dairy 

....  58 

12,000 

4.4 

8.8 

(Silver  Seal) 

Gold  Seal  Dairy 

. . . .  56 

16,000 

5.0 

9.0 

(Gold  Seal) 

Gold  Seal  Dairy 

....  57 

17,000 

3.4 

8.6 

(Baby  Milk) 

GRADE  “B  PASTEURIZED 

Borden’s  . 

....  65 

58,000 

3.8 

8.7 

GRADE  “B” 

RAW 

Becker  . 

....  54 

3,000 

3.8 

9.1 

Titian  . 

....  53 

5,000 

4.7 

9.4 

Bookwalter . 

9,000 

4.5 

9.8 

♦Antonin  . 

....  71 

18,000 

3.4 

8.7 

GRADE  “C” 

RAW 

Landgraf . 

....  47 

4,000 

5.7 

9.3 

No  artificial  preservative 

or  coloring 

matter  was 

found  in  any  of  the  above  milks. 

♦Collected  from  cans;  others  from  bottles. 

The  above  report  was  printed  in  a  local  paper,  but 
the  editor  was  frank  to  admit  that  he  was  unable  to 
explain  why  the  milk  with  the  best  record  should  be 
classed  as  Grade  C.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “grade” 
as  applied  to  milk  anyway?  What  constitutes  quality 
in  milk?  Does  “bacteria”  represent  quality?  The 
K.  N.-Y.  can  always  find  an  answer.  Let  us  see  what 
it  looks  like  this  time.  E.  J.  L. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  in  milk  depends  on  fat  and  other 
solids  in  it,  purity,  cleanliness,  and  freshness. 
Fat  content  varies  from  about  3  to  6  per  cent;  solids 
not  fat  are  about  8.5  per  cent  in  milk  containing  3 
per  cent  fat,  and  increase  with  the  fat,  but  in 
slightly  varying  ratio.  Milk  is  impure  if  it  comes 
from  the  cow  with  disease  germs  in  it.  It  becomes 
impure  or  adulterated  after  drawn,  if  anything  is 
added  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  or  if  kept  at  a  warm 
temperature.  Milk  is  highly  perishable,  and  unfit 
for  use  with  age.  Healthful  bacteria  or  living 
germs  are  found  in  all  milk.  The  harmful  kind  may 
be  due  to  diseased  cows  or  unhealthy  feed  or  water. 
Bacteria  indicate  danger.  They  multiply  rapidly 
in  warm  milk.  Cold  checks  their  growth.  Bacteria 
flourish  in  dirt.  They  lurk  in  unclean  cans,  pails 
and  other  utensils  as  well  as  on  the  hands  and 


clothes  of  milkers.  They  multiply  in  any  dirt  that 
gets  into  the  milk.  Hence  the  need  of  cleanliness. 
While  bacteria  multipy  rapidly  in  warm  milk, 


Pasteur,  a  French  chemist,  discovered  that  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  high  temperatures.  Hence  we  sub¬ 
ject  milk  to  heat  to  kill  the  germs,  and  then  cool  it 
to  prevent  new  bacterial  growth. 

Grading  is  a  means  of  classifying  milk  according 
to  quality.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
provides  151  regulations  for  the  production  and  de¬ 
livery  of  milk.  It  defines  four  grades,  with  mini¬ 
mum  bacterial  counts  as  follows:  Grade  A  raw,  60,- 


000;  Grade  A  pasteurized,  30,000;  Grade  B  pasteur¬ 
ized,  100,000;  Grade  C  pasteurized,  300,000,  to  be 
used  for  cooking  purposes  only.  No  raw  milk  of  the 
three  latter  grades  can  'be  legally  sold  in  New 


York  City. 
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Grades  have  become  more  of  a  habit  than  of  a  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  above  report  Grade  C  shows  the  best 
record.  Wth  one  exception  it  has  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature,  with  two  exceptions  it  has  the  lowest  bac¬ 
terial  count.  It  has  the  highest  percentage  of  fat, 
and  the  most  consistent  percentage  of  solids  not  fat. 
With  two  exceptions  Borden’s  Grade  A  and  B  are 
lowest  in  fat  and  with  one  exception  highest  in 
temperature,  which  should  be  15  degrees  less.  With 
a  temperature  of  64,  there  is  something  suspicious  in 
a  bacterial  count  of  2,000  for  shipped  milk.  As  a 
whole  if  the  analysis  is  correct,  the  milk  is  badly 
misplaced  as  to  grades,  but  the  published  record  is 
the  best  means  of  regulating  quality.  It  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York. 

Pasteurizing  makes  it  possible  to  ship  milk  from 
long  distances,  and  to  hold  it  longer.  It  favors  the 
dealer  and  tends  to  lower  the  price  to  producers. 
Undoubtedly  it  results  in  a  lower  grade  of  milk. 
Grading  as  the  above  report  shows  leaves  much  to 
bo  desired.  Farmers  who  see  the  same  milk  turned 
first  to  one  grade  and  then  to  another  do  not  take 
it  seriously,  though  they  sometimes  get  a  small 
premium  for  the  higher  grade.  Grading  does  afford 
an  excuse  for  the  dealer  to  charge  the  consumer  a 
higher  price  for  the  high  grades.  This  does  not 
seem  like  a  good  justification  of  grades,  but  it  does 
help  account  for  them. 


Poughkeepsie  Milk  Situation 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  at 
Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  19,  the 
resolution  was  offered  and  passed  placing  the  Bu¬ 
reau  on  record  as  favoring  fair  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  arranging  settlement  of  the  milk 
price  discriminations  in  Poughkeepsie.  Later  the 
resolution  was  rescinded  at  the  request  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  who  explained  that  it  was  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  Bureau  to  be  drawn  into  these  con¬ 
flicts  between  farm  groups ;  that  a  settlement  should 
be  really  between  the  parties  themselves,  and  that 
he  understood  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  interested  to  come  together.  This  could 
only  mean  that  the  pool  would  discontinue  the  price 
cutting  in  the  Poughkeepsie  district.  This  price 
cutting  alone  is  what  makes  the  Poughkeepsie  situ¬ 
ation,  and  all  other  agencies  have  been  pleading  for 
a  year  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice.  It  is 
well  known  and  officially  admitted  that  the  whole 
trouble  is  due  to  the  price  reduction  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  pool,  the  loss  of  which  is  made  up  by 
an  assessment  on  pool  patrons  throughout  the  State, 
and  strong  pool  patrons  in  Dutchess  County  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  pool  officials  to  discontinue  the  price 
discriminations.  That  the  resolution  was  rescinded 
after  being  first  approved  to  humor  the  official  policy 
is  not  important.  When  farmers  got  a  chance  they 
spoke  for  a  square  deal  in  the  interest  of  the  farm. 
With  correct  information  they  always  will.  The 
record  is  good,  and  should  have  a  good  effect.  After 
this  discussion  and  the  developments  of  the  facts, 
if  steps  are  not  taken  soon  to  stop  the  deliberately 
ruinous  policies  of  the  pool  management  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  the  local  feeling  promises  a  community  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation.  This  may  lead  to  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  “Whom  the  gods  destroy,  they  first  make 
mad.” 


Milk  Prices  in  Scranton  District 

The  representative  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  pool 
who  has  been  selling  pool  milk  at  a  cut  price  in 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston,  Pa.,  attended 
the  local  meeting  on  Nov.  2,  and  promised  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  price  cutting  policy,  and  stabilize  prices  on 
the  non-pool  level.  This  will  result  in  better  returns 
to  local  producers  of  both  groups,  and  all  pool  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  saved  the  deductions  to  make  up  the 
losses  caused  by  the  cuts  here.  He  has  disturbed  the 
market  here  for  two  years,  and  cost  producers  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  hoped  the  reform  will  be  permanent. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  encouraging.  Now  why  not  do  the 
same  in  New  York,  especially  at  Buffalo,  Poughkeepsie, 
and  Beacon? 


Remarks  on  the  New  England  Fruit  Show 

The  success  of  a  fruit  show  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  visitors  nor  the  amount  of  fruit 
shown.  Fruit  shows  are  much  like  advertising — there 
is  no  way  to  tell  how  valuable  or  how  far-reaching 
they  may  be.  Some  claim  that  it  takes  seven  years  to 
get  a  new  idea  across  to  the  public,  whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  it  is  true  that  the  recent  New  England  Fruit 
Show  was  a  success.  People  in  Boston,  yes,  in  New 


England,  know  that  there  is  something  worth  while 
to  see. 

The  shows  held  in  former  years  are  “bearing  fruit,” 
the  dealers,  as  well  as  the  general  public  are  becoming 
interested.  There  were,  of  course,  those  who  remarked, 
“I  didn’t  suppose  such  apples  grew  in  New  England.” 
But  the  dealers  know  it  and  the  fruit  stands  are  ap¬ 
preciating  it,  for  in  a  great  many  cases  New  England 
grown  McIntosh  have  driven  out  the  western  Jonathan. 
The  public  are  realizing  that  good  fruit  is  not  always 
packed  in  a  western  box. 

The  McIntosh  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  New 
England  and  even  though,  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  crop  for  the  next  few  years,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  indication  that  the  variety  is  over-planted. 
The  public  can  use  more  McIntosh  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  Professor  Macoun,  of  Canada,  stated  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  eat  more  of  the  soft  flesh  varieties,  like  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  than  they  will  of  any  other  variety.  Children, 
especially,  are  fond  of  the  McIntosh ;  they  will  eat 
them  in  greater  numbers  than  other  varieties  like 
Baldwin  and  Greening,  which  are  more  hearty.  One 
apple  satisfies,  while  with  the  McIntosh  sorts,  one  ap¬ 
ple  is  simply  a  sample. 

Quality  is.  becoming  recognized,  there  was  not  a 
box  or  barrel  of  Ben  Davis  exhibited.  Compare  this 
with  conditions  10  years  ago.  A  barrel  of  Connecticut 
grown  Delicious  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  sweepstake 
barrel  of  apples  in  the  show  was  a  barrel  of  Baldwins, 
grown  and  packed  by  E.  N.  Sawyer,  Salisbury,  N.  II. 
They  were  wonderful  apples ;  every  one  in  the  barrel 
good  enough  to  be  exhibited  on  a  plate.  You  who  have 
not  seen  Sawyer’s  Baldwins  cannot  conceive  how  beau¬ 
tiful  a  Baldwin  can  be.  For  quality — those  who  have 
eaten  Baldwins,  at  the  right  time,  like  these,  will  have 
to  admit  that  there  are  high  quality  Baldwins.  This 
barrel  of  Sawyer’s  Baldwins  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
American  Pomological  Meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
this  month.  If  you  are  “from  Missouri”  and  want  to 
see  some  Baldwins,  attend  the  show  December  8,  9 
and  10. 

■While  the  recent  show  at  Boston  was  not  larger  than 
some  held  previously,  it  was  significant  in  that  it 
represented  more  lines  of  the  fruit  industry.  The  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  showed  a  variety  of  packages,  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  standard  produce  box  was  used  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  standard  (or  western)  apple  box.  This, 
in  a  measure,  made  a  duplication  of  exhibits  as  well  as 
premiums.  It  was  interesting  though,  to  note  that  in 
many  cases  the  exhibitor  of  the  Massachusetts  box  also 
entered  in  the  standard  box  class. 

Canned  fruits,  jams,  jellies  and  other  fruit  products 
were  well  displayed  with  considerable  competition.  The 
plate  exhibits  were  well  staged,  the  Baldwin  class  had 
30  entries,  and  about  10  of  them  were  very  high  scoring 
plates.  Some  of  the  other  classes  were  not  as  well 
filled. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SITUATION 

The  New  England  fruit  grower  is  “going  to  sit 
tight,”  he  has  a  good  thing,  why  get  off  and  into  the 
wagon  with  the  dairyman  or  the  poultryman,  or  any 
■other  driver  who  comes  along  with  a  fancy  outfit.  We 
of  New  England  are  not  hearing  so  much  about  the 
western  fruit  grower  taking  all  our  markets,  that  day 
has  passed.  Western  fruit  will  continue  to  be  a  big 
factor  for  some  time  to  come,  but  as  for  driving  any 
of  the  progressive  eastern  fruit  growers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  can’t  be  done.  Just  as  long  as  the  western 
grower  has  to  pay  nearly  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  get  his 
fruit  delivered  to  a  New  England  dealer,  just  so  long 
will  the  eastern  grower  continue  to  prosper  and  be 
happy.  There  are,  of  course,  moments  of  worry  ;  there 
are  those  in  any  well  governed  business,  but  bugs, 
storms,  frosts  and  scarcity  of  labor  are  simply  things 
to  be  overcome. 

Eastern  fruit  can  be  grown  just  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  in  the  West,  and  it  is  the  difference  in  cost  of 
transportation  which  will  allow  the  eastern  grower  to 
make  a  fair  profit  for  his  labor.  Land  here  is  cheaper, 
it  is  just  as  good  in  quality,  and  will  produce  fruit, 
apples  in  particular,  just  as  good,  in  fact  we  think 
they  are  a  little  better  than  those  from  the  West.  Our 
markets  are  in  easy  access  either  by  truck  or  train. 

There  are  certain  varieties  with  which  we  should 
dominate  the  eastern  market,  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and 
Northern  Spy.  There  are  only  two  sections  of  the 
country  where  McIntosh  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
and  at  the  same  time  commercially — in  Saskatchewan 
and  Southwestern  Canada  and  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  West  does  not  have  any  variety  of  apple 
to  take  the  place  of  the  McIntosh  when  it  is  in  season. 
The  Jonathan  has  for  years  been  the  principal  fruit 
stand  apple  during  the  early  Fall  but  it  has  given  way, 
very  largely,  to  the  McIntosh.  Even  though  the  crop 
of  McIntosh  will  increase  for  several  years,  because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  this  variety,  I  do  not  see 
'how  there  will  be  an  over-supply  ;  a  few  growers  who 
are  without  adequate  facilities  for  handling  their  crop 
may  be  inconvenienced,  but  taking  New  England!  as  a 
whole,  the  McIntosh  crop  can  all  be  absorbed. 

The  Baldwin  has  for  years  been  the  main  commercial 
apple  in  New  England,  but  since  the  serious  freeze  a 
few  years  ago,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  other 
varieties,  especially  in  Northern  New  England ;  but  in 
the  southern  sections  it  is  still  being  planted.  The 
Baldwin  is  a  standard  commercial  apple  and  brings 
fair  prices  and  is  popular. 

Northern  Spy  is  a  variety  of  high  quality  and  a  few 
growers  are  still  planting  it ;  of  course  the  great  dis¬ 
advantage  with  this  variety  is  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  before  it  comes  into  profitable  bearing.  Some 
growers  are  getting  their  Spy  trees  into  bearing  in  less 
than  10  years.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  variety  will 
ever  be  extensively  planted,  even  though  it  is  one  of  our 
best  from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint. 

The  peach  industry  has  been  more  or  less  quiet  for 
the  past  few  years  but  for  those  who  are  adapted  to 
the  growing  and  handling  of  this  crop,  Connecticut  of¬ 
fers  a  very  favorable  outlook  for  the  standard  varieties. 
The  growing  of  early  varieties  is  not  proving  profitable. 

6.  I'.  H. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Good  King  Wenceslas 

Good  King  Wenceslas  look’d  out 
On  the  Feast  of  Stephen, 

When  the  snow  lay  round  about, 

Deep,  and  crisp,  and  even. 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 
Though  the  frost  was  cruel, 

When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 
Gath’ring  Winter  fuel. 

“Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me, 

If  thou  know’st'  it,  telling, 

Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling?” 

“Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence, 
Underneath  the  mountain ; 

Right  against  the  forest  fence, 

By  Saint  Agnes’  fountain.” 

“Bring  me  flesh,  and  bring  me  wine, 
Bring  me  pine-logs  hither ; 

Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine, 

When  we  bear  them  thither.” 

Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 
Foeth  they  went  together  ; 

Through  the  rude  wind’s  wild  lament ; 
And  the  bitter  weather. 

“Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  blows  stronger ; 

Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer.” 

“Mark  my  footsteps,  my  good  page, 
Tread  thou  in  them  boldly : 

Thou  shalt  find  the  Winter’s  rage 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly.” 

In  his  master’s  ‘steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted ; 

Heat  was  in  the  'very  sod 
Which  the  saint  had  printed. 

Therefore,  Christian  men.  be  sure, 
Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 

Ye  who  now  will  bless  the  poor, 

Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 

— 'Old  Carol— Author  Unknown. 

* 

The  following  instructions  are  given  by 
a  hospital  dispensary  for  treating  in¬ 
fected  or  injured  parts,  after  they  have 
been  properly  dressed :  Take  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  using 
as  much  of  this  solution  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Boil  this  and  let  it  cool,  until 
it  is  just  possible  to  hold  the  part  to  be 
soaked  in  it.  Soak  for  20  minutes  every 
two  hours,  using  freshly  boiled  solution. 
Do  not  remove  any  bandage  or  dressings. 

We  wonder  whether  any  of  the  present 
generation  know  the  comfort  of  a  “bed- 
stick”  on  a  zero  night.  This  was  the  old- 
time  substitute  for  a  hot-water  bottle — 
a  smooth  hickory  stick,  four  to  six  inches 
through,  perhaps  15  to  18  inches  long, 
with  the  bark  left  on.  This  was  put  into 
the  oven  early  in  the  evening;  by  bed¬ 
time  it  was  almost  too  hot  to  touch,  and 
heated  'through  and  through.  It  was 
slipped  into  a  woolen  bag,  just  the  right 
size  to  hold  it,  and  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  where  it  provided  a  dry  heat 
much  more  comforting  than  the  touch  of 
a  hot-water  bottle.  We  are  told  that 
sometimes  a  careless  user  heated  the 
bedstick  to  the  charring  point,  and  risked 
a  fair  chance  of  setting  the  bed  on  fire. 
There  may  still  be  occasions,  far  from 
a  radiator  or  hot-water  bottle,  when  the 
old-fashioned  bedstick  may  be  worth  try¬ 
ing. 

* 

Every  housekeeper  will  be  interested 
in  Farmers’  Bulletin  861,  entitled  “Re¬ 
moval  of  Stains  from  Clothing  and  Other 
Textiles.”  This  bulletin  costs  five  cents, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  re¬ 
quest  with  five  cents  in  currency  (stamps 
are  not  accepted)  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  notice  that 
this  bulletin  advises  turpentine  for  the 
removal  of  “Vaseline”  stains.  Most 
housekeepers  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
remove  these  ugly  yellow  stains  from 
clothing  or  bed  linen  if  this  salve  is 
used  carelessly.  Fresh  stains  may  be 
sponged  with  turpentine,  while  old  stains, 
even  those  that  have  been  washed  and 
ironed,  can  usually  be  removed  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  turpentine.  The  stained  fabric 
should  be  entirely  immersed  in  the  clean¬ 
sing  fluid. 


A  particularly  mean  swindler,  who 
belongs  in  the  same  class  as  the  easy- 
work-at-home  frauds,  was  recently  noted 
in  the  city  papers.  A  girl  who  had  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  position  as  bookkeeper  or 
typist  was  visited  by  a  well-dressed 
‘Stranger  who  offered  her  a  position  as 
cashier  and  bookkeeper,  but  asked  her  to 
put  up  $100  security.  The  girl,  a  strang¬ 
er  here,  was  finally  induced  to  give  him 
$10  on  account,  and  received  a  note  of 
introduction  to  the  manager  of  the  place 
where  the  position  was  offered.  When  she 
presented  the  note  she  found  there  was 
no  vacancy,  and  the  man  to  whom  she 
gave  the  money  was  unknown.  We  give 
this  experience  as  a  warning,  for  many 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


on  Dress.  Cut  in 
one  piece,  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  or  with 
long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions,  .slashed  and 
plaited  at  either 
side.  Cut  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40  ,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3ti  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


197.  Smart  Sports 
Frock  with  center 
front  closing,  con¬ 
vertible  collar,  ves- 
tee  front  and  full 
length  or  short 
sleeves.  Cut  in  sizes 
34,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 


yds.  of  36  or  40-in. 
material  Twenty 
cents. 


195.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  convertible  col¬ 
lar,  full  length  or 
short  sleeves,  side 
plaits  at  either  side 
of  skirt  portion. 
Cuts  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 % 
yds.  of  30  or  36-in. 
material,  with  V< 
yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


250.  Child’s  Pa 
jamas,  made  witl 
collar  or  with  ap¬ 
plied  band,  and  witl 
drop  seat.  Long 
sleeves,  perforated 
for  short  sleeves. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2V« 
yds.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker.  Needlewoi-k  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 


girls  from  farm  homes  seek  employment 
in  the  city,  and  this  despicable  swindler 
is  sure  to  look  for  victims  among  those 
with  limited  experience  of  the  business 
field.  The  frauds  who  prey  upon  inex¬ 
perienced  women  are  surely  the  lowest  of 
their  tribe. 


Creamed  Apple  Pie;  Eccles 
Cakes 

Would  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  apple 
cream  pie,  also  one  for  genuine  English 
Eccles  cakes?  mrs.  h.  a.  w. 

Creamed  Sweet  Apple  Pie.  —  Pare, 
quarter  and  core  sweet  apples.  Put  them 
in  .a  baking  dish  with  "enough  water  to 
prevent  burning,  cover  closely,  and  cook 
till  tender,  but  not  broken.  Add  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar  to  eacli  cup  of 
fruit,  and  when  cooked  allow  them  to 
grow  cold  in  the  -syrup,  then  cut  into 
dice.  Roll  out  rich  pie  crust  quite  thin, 
line  a  pie  plate,  sprinkle  with  flour,  lay 
on  another  crust,  and  bake  till  brown. 
When  ready  to  serve,  open  the  crusts, 
spread  the  lower  one  with  the  stewed 
apple,  cover  with  whipped  cream,  put 
on  the  top  crust,  and  sprinkle  with 


Jl  Christmas  Gift 

for  all m 


the 


year 


COULD  anything  better  ex¬ 
press  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
than  a  gift  that  brings  comfort, 
convenience,  and  happiness 
every  day  of  the  year? 

That’s  what  a  Colt  Light  plant 
will  bring  you. 

Think  of  the  difference  good 
light  will  make  in  your  home ! 
To  be  able  to  read  in  any  room 
without  hugging  a  circle  of  feeble 
light;  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
eyes  and  health  of  your  children; 
to  be  able  to  greet  your  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  cheery  glow  of 
home-made  sunlight. 

And  your  work  in  the  barn 
and  farm  yard  is  less  tedious  and 
more  quickly  finished  under  the 
brightness  of  Colt  Light.  The 
Colt  hot  plate  and  Colt  iron  make 
cooking  and  ironing  easier. 

Colt  Light  is  safe.  You  need 
no  technical  knowledge  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  Colt  Light  plant,  which 
requires  only  refilling  with  car¬ 
bide  two  or  three  times  a  year  on 


the  average  farm.  Union  Carbide 
for  use  in  the  big  200-lb.  capac¬ 
ity  generator  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company’s  warehouses  is  located 
near  you.  Carbide  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  World’s  best  quality.  High¬ 
est  gas  yield.  It  is  always  packed 
in  blue-and-gray  drums. 

No  Christmas  gift  will  bring 
as  much  to  you  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  for  years  to 
come  as  Colt  Light.  And  its  cost, 
installed  and  working,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  cheapest  automobile. 
W rite  our  nearest  office  today  if 
you  want  to  greet  your  family 
and  friends  at  Christmas  with 
Colt  Light. 


IV rite  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great  an 
opportunity  for  the  farm-trained  man  as 
selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Selling  ex¬ 
perience  is  unnecessary,  for  we  will  train 
you  to  make  a  success  of  this  work.  If 
you  are  over  25  years  old  and  drive  your 
own  automobile  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 


maqk 


New  York . 30  E.  42d  St. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  .  .31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  .  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  8i  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 


"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT 
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HJIIIIIIIIII  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIL 

1  POWER  WASHER  f 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  Is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  otherstyles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 


$1  pah  HOUSE  SUPPERS 


■  Women’s  Felt  House  Slippers,  soft,  warm,  com 

■  fortable.  Padded  soles;  Ribbon  trimmed.  Colors: 
Brown,  Fawn,  Old  Rose,  Copenhagen  Blue,  Grey,  Laven¬ 
der.  We  pay  postage  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order;  or  you  can  pay  Postman  on  delivery,  plus  postage. 
Mention  No.  0500,  stating  color  and  size  wanted.  Men’s  and 
Hoys’  in  Grey  or  Brown,  $1.25.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
ALLEN’S  BOOT  SHOP.  19  N.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J 


Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  asyou  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  hut  it’s 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you  a 
box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any  kind.  After 
30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  Klutch 
is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent.  If  satisfied, 
send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118,  Elmira,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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\  KESTER 

%  READY  TO  USe 

METAL  MENDER 

*7he  Household  Solder 


In  tft*  Horn* 

So  simple  any¬ 
body  canoseit. 
‘'Requires  only 
heat”  Always 
ready  — • Sold¬ 
ers  all  metals 
bur  aluminum 


General 

Soldering 

Self- Fluxlns-  no 
acid  nor  paste 
needed.  Sticks 
and  stays  Stuck  on 
old  or  new  work. 
For  light  and 
heavy  mending. 
Makes  Quick  neat 
permanent  jobs. 


^  FREE  ^ 

Soldering  Booklet 

Write  for  it.  ^ 


ANY  LIVE  DEALER  HAS  KESTER  METAL  MENDER 

CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 


4201-  117  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  | 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feel 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.00  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


CRUMBLY  TEETH 

Help  your  children  to  have 
sturdy  bodies,  sound  bones 
and  strong  teeth.  Give  them 

Scott's  Emulsion 

rich  in  vitamins.  It  serves  the 
needs  of  childhood  equally  as 
well  as  it  does  grown  people. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-60 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  The  Children 


No.  A  Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades  Coin 
Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  "'Oc 

No.  B— Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades  embossed 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  60c 


No.  C— Three  Assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  in  Gold— Holly  Box  30c 
Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps. 


UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  “JM*®"1 


CQ  ®y  Check  or 
tJuilU  tJ/O  Money  Order 

and  I  will  mail  prepaid  an  Army 
leather  vest,  blanket  lined.  Best 
garment  the  Army  had  for  out¬ 
door  work.  Ask  any  doughboy 
about  them  t  Sizes ,  Breast  meas¬ 
ure  38  to  52  inches, 

C.  S.  MARSTON.  JR. 
Georgetown  Mass. 


New  York  State  Farms 


For  the  price  of  the  buildings. 
Oswego  Co.  E.  C.  FBI,  Fulton,  N.  I. 


powdered  sugar.  Instead  of  the  stewed 
apple,  sweetened  apple  sauce,  beaten  light, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Our  own  recipe  for  Eccles  cakes  came 
from  Yorkshire,  and  is  very  simple.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  rich  short  pie  crust  and  roll  thin. 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  currants,  chopped 
raisins  and  chopped  candied  peel.  Put 
a  thin  layer  of  this  over  the  rolled  pie 
crust,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  moisten  with  cold  water.  Roll 
out  another  piece  of  pie  crust,  lay  over 
the  first,  and  smooth  with  the  rolling  pin 
so  that  the  two  layers  of  crust  with  the 
fruit  between  adhere  together.  Sprinkle 
With  sugar,  and  cut  out  in  squares  or 
round ;  bake  like  cookies.  These  are 
very  nice  if  short  rich  pie  crust  is  used. 
Our  friends  always  enjoy  them  with 
afternoon  tea. 


Advise  is  Easy  to  Give 

If  Mrs.  D.  P.  N.  will  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
press  sympathy  for  her  on  the  advent  of 
her  joy-riding  dinner-hunting  visitors, 
which  she  told  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  24,  it  would  take  the  form  of  the 
jingle  in  the  old  school  reader  which 
was : 

“For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none ; 

If  there  is  one  try  to  find  it 
If  there  is  none  try  not  mind  it.” 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  Of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetieaeldester  of  Salicylicacld 


Now  if  Mrs.  N.  truly  seeks  a  remedy 
the  next  time  the  uninvited  or  unwanted 
arrive,  set  before  them  instead  of  the 
abundant  meal  they  reckoned  on,  bread 
and  butter  and  water,  or  johnny-cake  and 
milk,  and  see  if  the  day  of  rest  is  not 
more  restful.  And  the  city  friend  who 
dotes  on  shade  trees,  magazines  and  a 
well-filled  table  three  times  a  day,  if  she 
should  receive  a  casual  letter  that  next 
Summer  you  were  going  to  cook  for 
boarders,  which  being  on  a  farm  is  true, 
and  if  she  wanted  her  room  reserved  at 
$10  per  week,  to  come  along — she  might 
come,  but  not  likely. 

As  for  -the  present  speedy  and  seem¬ 
ingly  thoughtless  young  folks,  as  I  watch 
them  go  whizzing  by  on  pleasure  bent, 
often  to  the  neglect  of  their  work.  I 
wonder,  hut  comfort  myself  with,  “Oh 
heart  of  mine  why  worry  so?”  For  they 
will  learn  when  they  come  to  the  “burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,”  and  they  will  have 
a  more  difficult  time  than  their  parents 
before  them,  for  it  will  be  airplanes  and 
their  accessories  instead  of  or  in  addition 
to  automobiles.  After  all,  the  sure  com¬ 
fort  is  in  .a  firm  belief  that  “God’s  in 
His  heaven,  All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

MBS.  X. 


Home  Lard  Making 

If  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  lard  to 
he  cooked  out,  it  is  best  done  in  large  iron 
kettles,  either  outdoors,  or  in  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  Slow  cooking  of  lard 
is  necessary  for  best  results,  and  iron 
cooking  pots  are  preferable,  since  they 
keep  a  more  even  heat.  From  five  to 
seven  hours  will  be  necessary  for  cook¬ 
ing  out  a  large  kettle  of  lard,  and  for 
this  reason  the  work  should  he  begun 
early  in  the  morning  which  allows  time 
for  the  partial  cooling  and  straining  of 
the  finished  article  before  night. 

When  preparing  the  fat  for  cooking 
separate  into  three  lots,  one  containing 
all  fat  trimmings  from  hams,  shoulders, 
etc. ;  all  fat  chunks  should  be  trimmed  off 
and  made  into  lard  while  fresh  ;  another 
vessel  contains  leaf  lard,  which  cooks 
out  quicker  than  the  meaty  portions  and 
makes  a  superior  and  very  white  lard 
which  is  suited  for  pastry  cooking,  etc. 
The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  kept  sep¬ 
arate  and  washed  through  several  waters 
and,  if  necessary,  soaked  over  night  in 
salt  water  to  remove  blood  and  the  strong 
odor  sometimes  present. 

Cutting  fat  into  very  thin  slices,  or 
better  still,  putting  through  the  meat 
chopper,  hastens  the  process  of  cooking. 
Fill  kettle  two-thirds  full  of  fat  and  add 
three  quarts  of  water.  Start  with  a  slow 
fire  and  stir  often  to  be  sure  that  no  par¬ 
ticles  adhere  to  kettle ;  one  burnt  piece 
of  fat  will  give  the  entire  mass  a  scorched 
smell.  When  water  has  cooked  away 
and  the  extracted  fat  shows  above  fleshy 
portions  the  danger  of  scorching  is  much 
lessened,  and  fire  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  hasten  the  process. 

When  cracklings  are  brown  and  rise  to 
the  top  the  lard  is  dqne  and  fire  should 
be  drawn  away  and  cracklings  dipped  off 
into  a  colander,  or  other  vessel  provided 
with  holes  to  allow  drainage  or  crack¬ 
lings  may  he  placed  in  lard  press  and 
pressed  at  once. 

When  lard  is  partially  cool  it  is  ready 
to  strain  into  tin,  or  stone  containers.  If 
stone  jars  are  used  a  clean  stick  should 
be  placed  in  center  of  jar  and  left  there 
until  lard  is  cold ;  this  guards  against 
breakage  of  jars  in  extreme  weather. 

Half  a  cup  of  baking  soda  added  to 
the  water  before  adding  to  kettle  will 
make  lard  very  white  and  will  also  reduce 
quantity  of  cracklings,  it  also  softens 
the  meaty  portion  and  makes  it  very 
liable  to  stick  to  bottom  of  kettle,  and  if 
soda  is  added  it  is  necessary  to  stir  al¬ 
most  constantly  to  prevent  scorching  of 
contents.  ltly  reed  YORK. 


l-fT 

V®”  300 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — i 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and’ 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest  . 
Improvement  In  home  and  farm  lighf-& 


Ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

Fp  C  r  HOME 

•»  t  t  TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  Introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

672  Lamp  Bide. 
AKRON  -  -  OHIO 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


i—WOOLS 

I  All  Kinds  300  Samples  FREE 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE 

I  1885  CHERRY  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  I*A. 


Brings  you  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  choose 
pure,  delicious  sweets  FRESH  from  our  big  New 
York  kitchens — at  big  savings.  Learn  everything 
about  Loft  Quality— Loft  Lowest  Prices — Loft  24- 
Hour  Service  and  the  Loft  guarantee  of  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  backed  by  over  50  years  of  Leadership — send 
for  your  Free  copy  at  once. 


LOFT,  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  312  400  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 


LOOMS  59.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 
WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  sure  tosendforfreeloombook.il 
te’ls  al !  about  weaving  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  SI.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


OHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Box  of  15  assorted,  engraved  cards  with  en  velopes  to 
match,  postpaid  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
T.  B.  SHAW  -  Lincoln,  Mass. 


o1 


*  $OH 


Writ;  \$V 
ThU.  \ 


CHRISTMAS 

IS  APPROACHING 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Select 

JEWELRY 

The  Time  Treasured  Gift 

K.  BURNS  &  SON 

Invitea  Every  Reader  to  Writ® 
for  Our  116  Page  FREE  Catalogue 

Buy  DIAMONDS  Direct 

from  K.  Burnt  &  Son,  Diamond  Importers.  Save  from  30  to  40% 

14K  Solid  White  Gold 
Wrist  Watch 


...  Th-, 
Beautiful 
Boot 
Today 


*4  Carat  Blue  White 
Diamond  $24'^ 

Hors  la  a  one-quarter  carat 
diamond,  of  fiery  brllllanoy. 
perfectly  cut.  In  latest  de- 
algr.  18  kt.  solid  acid  rings, 
eXdtiUltely  plercd  and  en¬ 
graved.  Your  money  refunded 
5  your  Jeweler  can  duplicate 
tt  for  less  than  $50.  Our 
price  direct  to  $24.50 


you 


Jewelled  $Q  .00 
Ad  j  tuted 

Guaranteed  aoourate 
movement.  Platinum  fin¬ 
ish  dial  richly  engraved. 
Black  or  gray  AH 

silk  bracelet . 

18  K.  Solid  White 
Gold  Wedding  Ring 


i/2  Carat  Blue 
White  Diamond 

Thla  genuine  one-half  earat 
diamond  U  of  rare  brilliancy 
and  perfectly  cut.  Mounted 
In  ladles*  style.  18-kt.  solid  | 
gold  setting.  Money  rtfund«l  j  Artht,  h#nd  enarRved 
If  your  dealer  can  duplicate  in  n8W6ft  d»  mt  /\/\ 
It  for  less  than  $100.  design*.  Dl-  .UU 

$40 1  reot  to  you . 


r*»I 


Our  price  direct  to  you 


MORNS*  SON 

Diamond.  Importers  and  Cutters 
till  BROAD  ST..  NEWARK.  N.  I 

flh&p  Qflkt  43  Rue  it  fortdicstic* .  -  Antwerp .  Belgium 


Write  Today  for  Our 

FREE  CATALOG 

Bequest  a  oopy  of  118  page 
37th  Annual  Catalog,  beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated,  with  thou¬ 
sands  ft  suggestions  In  Gift# 
Thai  Last.  Be  Bure  to  gm 
your  fitll  and  » duress 

The  took  4  FRED.  No  ob- 
ug attorn  on  your  part 
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Time  for 

This  Good 


Advice 


Balance  Your  Home  Grown  Feed  with 


The  market  price  of  grain  and  hay  does  not  change  their 
feeding  value.  Whether  you  grow  your  grain  and  hay  or 
buy  it  you  need  Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  supply  the  digestible 
protein  lacking  in  home  grown  feeds. 

Don’t  let  the  low  price  of  corn  tempt  you  to  cut 
down  on  the  protein  your  cows  must  have. 

Can  a  steer  make  gains  as  cheaply  on  one  pound  of  protein 
as  on  three  pounds  per  day?  Will  a  dairy  cow  return  as  much 
profit  over  feed  cost  on  a  10%  protein  ration  as  she  will  on  a 
ration  containing  20%  protein?  Experience  answers  “NO.” 

Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  159,  says  that 
cows  on  corn  silage,  timothy  hay,  clover  hay  and  ground  corn  required 
71.Q  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  to  produce  100  lbs.  milk.  When  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  was  added  they  needed  only  54.5  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  to 
make  100  lbs.  milk. 

Sell  some  of  your  grain  and  buy  Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  balance 
your  rations.  You  will  get  better  results  per  100  lbs.  of  feed.  You  will 
save  grain — make  more  money — and  have  better  conditioned  animals. 

Good  Practice  Beats  Theory 

The  subject  of  “Protein  Variety”  is  interesting  for  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  doesn't  mean  very  much  to  the  practical  feeder  who  knows  his 
own  animals.  The  feed  lot  test  is  the  only  one  that  fixes  feed  values. 
Let's  stop  theorizing  and  talk  about  what  we  actually  know. 

You  need  protein  to  balance  your  corn,  oats  and  roughage. 
The  purest  and  safest  is  the  protein  of  com  as  supplied  by  Corn  Gluten 
Feed.  A  single  ton  gives  you  the  protein  equivalent  of  nearly  three  tons 
of  whole  grain. 


You  get  your  protein  “variety”  in  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
leguminous  roughages.  So  when  you  feed  your  grain  and  roughage, 
balanced  with  Com  Gluten  Feed,  you  get  both  variety  and  balance.  Your 
animals  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  stock  you  are  feeding  and  what  home 
grown  feeds  you  are  giving  them.  We  will  go  into  the  matter  in  a  sensible 
way  and  suggest  a  ration  that  will  make  you  more  money. 

But  whether  you  write  to  us  or  not,  you  should  feed  Corn 
Gluten  Feed — for  safety — for  economy — for  larger  profits.  You  can  buy 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St .,  Chicago ,  III . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 

Scaly  Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  calf  seven  months  old  from 
our  best  cow  on  test.  This  calf  developed 
a  scurf  or  scale  all  over  her  body  her 
hair  has  all  fallen  out  twice  and  I  washed 
her  in  soda  and  water  as  per  directions 
from  the  doctor.  She  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  and  is  lively.  g.  f.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

This  condition  is  usually  due  to  a  func¬ 
tional  derangement  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  dry 
condition  and  lack  of  pliancy  of  the  skin. 
The  resultant  excessive  secretion  of  se¬ 
baceous  matter  leads  to  the  formation  of 
small  crusts  or  scales  and,  in  severe 
eases,  to  some  explication  or  peeling  off 
of  scarf  skin.  It  is  very  frequently  seen 
in  unthrifty,  stabled  and  ungroomed  colts 
and  may  also  affect  stabled  calves  or 
adult  cattle.  The  affected  animal  is  often 
thin  in  flesh  or  emaciated  and  may  be  in¬ 
fested  with  lice. 

A  hidebound  condition  is  often  notice¬ 
able.  Irritation  may  cause  rubbing,  but 
when  that  occurs  we  usually  find  lice  as 
the  chief  cause.  Cattle,  toward  the  end 
of  the  Winter  season,  are  most  commonly 
affected.  The  disease  is  sometimes  called 
“pityriasis.”  The  ears,  neck  and  rump 
are.  perhaps,  most  commonly  affected.  As 
the  hair  has  twice  fallen  out,  in  the  case 
described,  we  suspect  that  the  trouble 
was  started  by  severe  indigestion  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
chronic  indigestion  may  still  be  present. 

In  the  circumstances  we  should  advise 
you  to  start  treatment  with  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil,  in  milk,  to  clear  the  bowels. 
When  the  physic  has  acted  give  the  calf 
two  teaspoons  of  pure  cod  liver  oil  twice 
daily  and  gradually  increase  the  dose,  if 
improvement  is  slow.  If  you  can  pro¬ 
tect  the  calf  against  cold,  in  a  warm 
room  or  stall,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  it  one  thorough  scrubbing  with  warm 
water  and  green  soap,  massaging  the  skin 
well  at  the  time  and  then  drying  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  had  better  be  done  before 
administering  the  dose  of  castor  oil,  or 
may  be  postponed  until  a  week  after  the 
oil  has  acted.  If  washing  is  done  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  keep  the  calf 
blanketed  and  in  addition  to  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  grooming  and  massage  of  the  skin 
will  be  in  order. 

After  washing  and  grooming  has  been 
done,  and  should  you  find  that  the  skin 
continues  to  form  scales  or  dandruff  sub¬ 
stance,  it  will  be  well  to  put  the  calf  on 
a  course  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
in  addition  to  the  cod  liver  oil  treatment. 
Start  with  five  drops  of  the  solution, 
twice  daily,  in  a  little  water  given  by 
means  of  a  dose  syringe,  and  add  one 
drop,  per  dose,  every  second  day.  At 
once  go  back  to  the  original  dose  and  re¬ 
peat  the  treatment,  if  you  notice  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  scouring,  or  if  any  other  alarming 
symptoms  appears. 

The  manner  in  which  the  calf  is  housed 
and  fed  is  also  of  great  importance  in 
such  cases.  Let  the  animal  occupy  a 
clean,  roomy,  freshly  bedded  pen  or  box- 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-lialf 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
ci’eam  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Yt. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  Wo  30th  St.,  New  York 


Get  jUI  theDirt 
out  of  the  MilK 


Don’t  “muss  and  fuss”  with  dirty  milk  cloths 
or  the  clogged  screen  of  an  ordinary  strainer. 
Use  the  method  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government — straining  thru  sterilized  cotton 
discs — -and  get  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment,  no 
matter  how  fine.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
really  sure  of  getting  CLEAN  MILK. 

Read  the  letter  at  the  right — typical  of 
hundreds  more  written  by  enthusiastic 
users  of — • 
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T  RAOEMARKBEa 

Also  used  and  endorsed  by  World’s  largest 
milk  producers,  dairies  and  condensaries. 

Clean  Milk  brings  bigger  profits.  Don’t 
cheat  yourself  by  selling  milk  that  is  only 
partially  clean. 

See  your  dealer  today  about  a  Purity  Strainer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept,  Q  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5J4 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


stall  on  the  ground  floor  and  so  lighted 
that  sunlight  streams  into  the  place. 
Such  sunlight  is  useful,  but  direct  sun¬ 
shine,  outdoors,  is  imperative,  as  the 
ultra  violet  ray,  in  direct  sunlight,  has 
a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  animal 
health.  It  causes  phosphorus  to  form  in 
the  blood  and  lime  sails  to  deposit  in  the 
bones,  thus  tending  to  prevent  rickets  and 
also  to  cure  that  malady  when  starting. 
Incidentally  the  effect  on  the  skin  is  as 
beneficient. 

Complete  and  adequate  nutrition  is  also 
necessary  and  lack  of  it  may,  indeed, 
cause  the  scaly  skin  disease.  Feed  the 
calf  sweet  skim-milk  and  allow  it  to  help 
itself  to  whole  or  crushed  oats,  shelled 
corn,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  The  lat¬ 
ter  feed  has  a  specially  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  skin.  Roots  have  a  similar  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  or  some  sound  corn  silage 
may  be  allowed.  It  is  most  important, 
also,  that  the  calf  be  fed  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  but  not  enough  Alfalfa  hay  to  cause 
scouring.  That  hay  is  rich  in  vitamins 
needed  by  the  calf,  and  clover  also  con¬ 
tains  them,  in  less  rich  degree.  Also  al¬ 
low  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal,  A.  S.  A. 
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A  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow 

The  picture  on  our  first  reading  page 
this  week  shows  the  Ayrshire  cow  Vic¬ 
tor’s  Beauty  Bose  owned  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 
Her  record  is  20,667  lbs.  of  4.07  per  cent 
milk,  840.65  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Rose  is 
the  nineteenth  Ayrshire  to  produce  oyer 
ten  tons  of  milk  in  one  lactation.  Having 
begun  her  test  at  nine  years  and  204  days 
of  age  this  production  ranks  Rose  as  the 
eighth  highest  mature  Ayrshire  and  quali¬ 
fies  her  as  an  Association  Silver  Medal 
winner. 

As  a  junior  two-year-old  Victor’s 
Beauty  first  demonstrated  her  producing 
ability,  giving  8,475  lbs.  of  3.96  per  cent 
milk  and  qualifying  for  a  Silver  Medal. 
Not  tested  again  until  five  years  of  age 
she  gave  16,714  lbs.  of  4.29  per  cent 
milk,  winning  highest  honors  for  her  age 
for  the  year  1921,  being  awarded  the 
French  Prize  Cup. 

Victor’s  Beauty  Rose  is  the  result  of 
the  mating  of  proved  producers.  Her 
pedigree  traces  to  the  same  blood  lines 
which  (produced  Oastlemain’s  Nancy  4th, 
ex-champion  senior  two-year-old,  with 
three  records  totalling  44,323  lbs.  of  milk, 
1,704  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Five  of  her  sons 
have  qualified  as  Advanced  Registry  sires. 
Rose’s  sire,  Alta  Crest  King  of  Beauty 
2nd,  has  twelve  daughters  with  19  records 
averaging  11,814  lbs.  milk,  481  l'bs.  butter¬ 
fat.  Her  dam,  Victor’s  Rose  4th,  is  by 
Victor  of  M.  A.  C.  who  has  four  tested 
daughters ;  and  out  of  Victor’s  Rose, 
which  cow  at  10  years  of  age  gave  9,387 
lbs.  of  3.84  per  cent  milk. 

Regulation  of  Farm 
Butchering 

In  Pennsylvania  a  State  law  regulating 
butchering  of  animals  applies  to  farmers, 
but  is  not  well  understood.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  cases  farmers  have  brought 
dressed  animals  to  meat  dealers  only  tc 
be  told  that  the  law  forbids  such  dealers 
to  buy  farm-dressed  meat.  This  is  a 
mistake — there  is  no  such  provision  in 
the  law.  According  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Department  the  following 
facts  about  the  law  are  said : 

“The  law  does  not  require  that  car¬ 
casses  resulting  from  farm  butchering 
be  inspected  before  sale,  states  Dr.  T. 
E.  Munce,  State  Veterinarian.  The  law 
does  require,  however,  that  the  farm 
slaughtered  animals  be  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  then  dressed  and  handled  under 
clean  and  sanitary  conditions.  If  the 
butchering  is  done  under  filthy  conditions, 
the  meat  may  be  condemned  as  con¬ 
taminated  and  the  farmer  subject  to 
prosecution. 

“The  principle  which  the  State  seeks 
to  enforce  at  all  times  is  that  the  oc¬ 
casional  farm  butcher,  as  other  butchers, 
■shall  dr'ess  the  animals  in  a  clean  place 
and  protect  the  dressed  meat  from  con¬ 
tamination  until  delivered  to  the  retailer 
or  consumer.” 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations : 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  85  to  90c ; 
gathered,  70  to  75c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  50c;  prints,  52 
to  54c. 

Live  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  broilers,  25  to 
30c. 

Dressed  fowls,  32  to  38c ;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  10  to  16c ;  hogs, 
12  to  13c;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  20c ;  veal,  15  to 
18c;  lambs,  25  to  30c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Grapes,  native,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.30. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  onions,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers, 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  caulifloVer,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $4 ; 
cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz., 
75c  to  $1.25. 

Hay.— ‘No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  23,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  10O-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New’ 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 92% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 


Hard  W,  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  .... 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


.  35.90 

. 45.40 

.  37.40 

.  44.40 

.  36.90 

.  39.65 

.  43.90 

.  51.60 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

‘Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  5. — Essex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Town  Mainten¬ 
ance  Bldg.  Show  secretary,  M.  Palladino, 
592  Upper  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  Fourth  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show-,  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  6-10,  1926.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  19-21 — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


IT*  R  TJ  I  T  P  A  R.  M 

Paying  fruit  farm.  40  acres,  upon  State  road,  West¬ 
chester.  Putnam,  Orange  or  Dutchess  county;  ready 
cash.  Must  show  good  income.  Notify  my  looker, 

SAUL  ROTHSCHILD  441  Dunham  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


AT  THE  FOOTHILLS 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 


rnn  CAI  p  Large  type  Chester  White,  Berk- 
rV/IV  OnLIi  shire,  Yorkshire  Cross,  also  a  few 
Duroc  and  Berkshire  Cross,  Sows  and  Barrows. 


Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each 

These  Pigs  are  raised  by  us  and  are  weaned  and 
eating,  and  will  make  large  hogs  for  the  pork 
barrel.  Will  ship  any  number,  2  or  more,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr..  US  Waltham  Street 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M  Lexington.  Mass. 


100  Feeding  Pigs  100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross.  All  good  pigs,  weaned  and  eating 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each  and  7  to  8  weeks 
old  #4.50  each.  Also  20  pure-bred  Chester  White 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  G  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  no  charge 
for  shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  part  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  these  pigs  are 
not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot  have  them  returned 
at  my  expense.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Telephone  0086 
Walter  Lux  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


110  PIGS  FOR  SALE- 110 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  84.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  84.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  85.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St..  Woburn,  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er,  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  Fall 
pigs.  KICHAKD  E.  WATS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

Wiant  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Service  Boar,  Spring  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

H.  J.  LUND  Albion,  New  York 


Phoelar  Whilac  Pigs  all  ages.  National  champion 
vllloolol  if  II I IG  o  bloodlines.  Shipped  on  approval. 

CI.OUDLAN1)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

0|  p  Choice  Keg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing. 

,  I.  U.  S>  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10.75  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  K.  11114,,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  $4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  $5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  $6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


ZDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-CHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


T3  egistered  Spotted  POLAND  CHINAS  fall  pigs  for 
IV  8aie  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown.  Va. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  tested.  Fine  pedigrees. 

Prices  moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM.  St.  Jtmet.  1..  I..  H.  r. 


FERRETS 


Forrnfo  f°r  killing  rats  and 
IGHgIS  other  game.  Males, 
$4  ;  Females,  $4.50;  Pair,  $8; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 
free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  Ohio 


FERRETS 

Price  list  free. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Booklet,  lO  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
ratcatchers  $6  each.  Young  stock  females  $4.50,  males  $4. 
will  stiin  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  -  New  London,  Ohio 


Run  your 
skimmilk 
through 
anew 
De  Laval 


sHi 


Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner 

The  new  De  Laval  has 
the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl” — the  great¬ 
est  separator  improve¬ 
ment  in  25  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  skim 
cleaner.  It  also  runs 
easier  with  milk  going 
through  the  bowl,  and 
lasts  longer. 


YOUR  old  separator  may  be  running 
all  right  and  you  may  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  but  is  it  ?  Here  is 
an  easy  way  to  satisfy  yourself.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new 
De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test ; 
After  separating  with  your  old 
separator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tin¬ 
ware  in  the  skim-milk.  Hold  the 
skim-milk  at  normal  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  run  it  through  a  new 
De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus 
recovered  weighed  and  tested. 
Then  you  can  tell  exactly  if  your 
old  machine  is  wasting  cream,  and 
what  a  new  De  Laval  will  save. 
Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and 
many  have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would 
increase  their  cream  money  from  $25  to 
$200  a  year. 


Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  name  of 
your  De  Laval 
Agent  and 
free  catalog. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 


TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

||  More  than  35,000  in 
I  use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  for 
complete  information. 


DOGS 


Newfoundland  Puppies 

Farm  hi  ed  pedigree  pups,  excellent  specimen,  Males  $40, 
Females  $25.  Others  three-quarter  bloods,  Males  $25, 
Females  $15. 

J.  II.  WALTlIEIt Y  If.  8  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


|U l|l Ten  DIIDDirQ  German  Police, silver, cream 
It  Ml*  I  CU  rUrriEw  and  black.  Collies,  S&W,  and 
white.  Chows,  red ;  want  all  males  pedigreed.  Must  be  10 
weeks  old.  Name  your  lowest  figure  when  writing. 

JOHN  BENSON  llox  1A  Medway,  Mass. 


Beautiful  Police  Puppies  Stiain.  Priced 

very  reasonable  considering  breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  York 


Registered  Police  Dog — 2-yrs.  old;  bouse,  auto  broken. 

Thoroly  trained,  kind  to  children.  No  faults.  Good 
home  required.  I’REDMOltE  Fords,  N.  J. 


Handsome  Pedigreed  CUOLLIE  -lr*U  PS 

Buy  your  wife  or  children  the  most  devoted  pet  on 
earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Howard  Hurd  Thorndike,  Maine 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Box  GBR  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  1‘a. 


Airpriain«  3Vyr.-old  brood  matron,  registered,  fine 
HllGUdlOd  pedigree,  not  show  type,  810.  Two  mos. 
old  puppies,  fine  pedigree,  Males,  $20;  females, 
$10.  Another  pure  bred  litter  without  pedigree. 
Males,  83;  females,  85.  Fine  ratters  and  watch¬ 
dogs.  JOHN  ECKERT,  East  Moriches, N.  Y- 


Airedales 

Stud  dog,  brood  matrons,  puppies.  Will  ship  O.  O. 

D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .-■  | 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  GO  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

ForSale-A  Few  Nice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  SSXb  to 

three  months  old.  Ash  Grove  Farms, SuratogaSprings, N.Y. 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ. 
Flemington,  N.  J.  "The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


ForSale-Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys,  Holsteins 

and  Jerseys.  FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS. 

L.  BEYER,  33  Edgar  St,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  Phone  3787 


1 _ J  Both  sexes.  Prizewinners. 

Accredited  Jerseys  o.  wnuamson  Schoharie,  n.y. 

Mill/in<r  Qhnrlhnrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 

IVlIlKing  onortnorns  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wmihlnrtomdlle,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-A  Few  Nice  Belgian  Colts 

from  6  to  18  months  old.  Also  2  A-l  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  18  mos.  old.  Color,  Roan.  Very  handsome 
Colts.  Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 
BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Die  Bldg.,  Phila. 


IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

to  produce  milk  which  will  sell  at  11  cents  than  6 
cent  milk,  but  it  must  he  thoroughbred  or  grade 
Guernsey  milk.  Our  State  Association  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  high  class  Guernsey  milk 
and  the  producer  gets  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart 
in  cans  at  his  station.  Start  with  Guernseys  and 
make  money  dairying.  We  have  cheap  bulls  from 
high  producers.  Breed  Guernsey  Grades. 

NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD,  Chestnut  Bill.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  farms.  12  s.  in  it.,  pm,..  r> 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Cn.  New  York 


For  firarip  rjiipm«PvsPr,nf>ers  and  Year- 

Sale'11  auc  UUCl  *«SCj  ling  Hellers,  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Cuanan,  Conn. 


For  Sal0-HoAMPP8HibitE  Spring  Boars  and  Gill: 

Best  strains  Hampshire  blood.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe.  N.T. 


SHEEP 


8A0LF-Delain  Ewes 


Standard  bred,  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  GEO.  0.  BROWN,  R.  B.Lock|>ort,N.Y. 


30  Bred  Reg.  Yearling  Hampshire  Ewes  n^edml 

Uigh-claHH  indiviii’ls.  €.  1*.  &M.W.  ItlHII AM.  tie  tty*  burg,  l*al 


For  Sale-2  Regi»«"d  Hampshire  Rams 


ELLIS  TIGEtt 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Shropshires  Sli:;. "k'LaT  E*t 

lumiiH,  15  Kuiiih.  STEVENS  BROS,  Wilson, N.  Y. 


LARGE  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams;  also  Ram  Lambs. 
Big  values.  Priced  low.  LEROT  C.  BOWER.  ludlowville.  N.T. 


GOATS 


<!uii«e  Millr  finale*  50  an<1  up-  Hi«her  priced  than 
Ovvl5o  III  1 1 K  Ullalo  some,  but  a  great  de«l  better 

HIIAKPLEH  \*  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Wanted-Angora  Goal  SEW’ 
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Grade  Cows 

from  11  States 

WON  118  ribbons  and  nearly  $3000  in  prize 
money  at  the  1925  National  Dairy  Show. 
Each  one  of  these  cows  had  a  big  record  for  milk 
and  butter  production,  and  each  record  was  made  on 
a  ration  balanced  with  COEN  GLUTEN  FEED. 

Remember,  these  cows  are  not  purebreds  and 
they  were  not  kept  in  fancy  barns.  Most  of  them 
were  milked  only  twice  a  day. 

If  you  are  an  average  dairy  farmer  you  have  some 
grade  cows,  a  pretty  good  barn  and  a  silo.  You 
may  not  want  to  try  for  silk  ribbons  and  prize 
money  at  the  Dairy  Show.  But  you  do  want  your 
cows  to  give  you  as  much  milk  as  these  cows  gave 
their  owners.  And  your  cows  can — if  you  feed 
them  the  right  way. 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

gives  you  quantity  and  quality  of  protein.  It  gives  you  the 
quantity  you  must  have  to  make  up  a  good  ration  with  your 
home  grown  feeds,  etc.  It  gives  you  the  quality  of  protein 
that  is  mo6t  easily  digested  by 
the  cow  and  converted  into  milk. 

Buffalo  has  been  fed  by  good 

dairymen  for  30  years . Write 

for  our  new  circular  on  fall  and 
winter  feeding.  It  tells  you  the 
best  way  to  feed  Buffalo. 

In 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Ration  Service  Dept., 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  NewYorK  Chicago 


IJUAUTY^ 


I  Big  Prices  I 

f  For  Holiday  Stock  ' 

I  The  bast-fed  stock  always  brings  top  prices  in  the 
holiday  market.  It  is  good  business  to  buy  the  best 
feed.  The  rich,  nourishing,  balanced  ingredients  of 
“DOLD-QUALITY”  BY-PRODUCTS  have  always  in¬ 
creased  the  market  values  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal] 
Oyster  Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Trouble  with  Cow’s  Udders 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  cows.  I  milk  say  one-half 
pint  or  more  of  bad  milk,  something  like 
water  and  yellow  stuff.  Sometimes  little 
lumps  of  yellow  stuff  like  cheese  comes 
at  first.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  feed 
my  cows  for  a  good  ration?  I  have  the 
(following :  Oilmeal,  hominy,  eornmeal, 
beet  pulp.  b.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

It  may  be  taken-  as  certain  that  at 
least  one  of  your  cows  is  afflicted  with  a 
contagious  (streptococcic)  form  of  mas¬ 
titis  or  mammitis,  commonly  called  “gar¬ 
get”  or  “caked”  bag,  and  that  other  cows 
become  affected  by  her,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  milker’s  hands,  or  from  the 
teats  coming  in  contact  with  floors  or 
ground  upon  which  unsound  milk  has 
been  allowed  to  fall. 

The  affected  cow  is  a  “carrier”  of  the 
disease  or  infection  and  as  it  has  become 
chronic  we  think  it  most  likely  incurable. 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  if  you 
can  perfectly  isolate  the  carrier  cow  or 
cows  and  have  them  given  hypodermic 
treatment  with  an  autogenous  bacterin 
antagonistic  to  the  disease,  recovery  may 
result.  A  qualified  veterinarian  will  have 
to  be  employed  for  the  work  and  he  should 
also  have  a  “herd  autogenous  bacterin” 
prepared  from  fluids  taken  from  the  af¬ 
fected  cow’s  udder  and  use  it  to  immunize 
each  unaffected  cow  against  the  disease. 

That  is  the  best  way  of  handling  a  herd 
when  the  disease  has  been  prevalent,  for 
there  is  no  certain  remedy  for  an  estab¬ 
lished  or  chronic  case  of  the  disease  and 
prevention  should  therefore  be  attempted. 
That  succeeds  fairly  well  when  the  herd 
autogneous  bacterin  is  used.  Until  such 
a  bacterin  can  be  prepared  the  veterin- 
arin  can  employ  stock  streptococcic  or 
mastitis  bacterin,  which  sometimes  has  a 
good  effect  but  which  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  remedy. 

As  your  herd  is  small  and  you  are  not 
raising  the  calves  we  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  best  at  once  to  sell  the 
carriers  of  the  disease  to  the  butcher. 
These  cows  may  be  dried  off  and  fattened, 
if  you  think  that  will  be  most  profitable, 
but  they  must  be  kept  absolutely  away 
from  the  other  cows.  Fattening  is  done 
largely  with  corn  and  oilmeal,  along  with 
good  hay,  as  the  ration.  Blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  may  be  given  freely,  if  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  and  can  be  mixed  with 
cut  hay  and  straw,  pulped  roots  and 
mixed  eornmeal  or  barley  meal,  ground 
oats,  bran  and  oilmeal. 

Aso  soon  as  the  affected  cows  have  been 
isolated,  whether  they  are  to  be  kept  or 
not,  the  stable  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  then  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed  including  the  floors  and  gutters. 
As  a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  In 
each  three  gallons  of  freshly  made  lime- 
wash  also  mix  one  pound  of  fresh  chlorid 
of  lime.  If  the  strong  smelling  disinfect¬ 
ants  are  used  the  cows  must  he  milked 
elsewhere  until  the  odor  subsides,  as 
warm  milk  readily  absorbs  strong  odors 
and  becomes  tainted.  The  odor  quickly 
subsides  when  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  stable  are  thrown  open  so  that  the 
air  will  circulate. 

When  the  affected  cows  have  been  re¬ 
moved  keep  the  stall  floors  clean  and  well 
bedded,  so  that  the  teats  do  not  become 
soiled,  hut  also  cleanse  the  udder  and 
teats  of  each  cow  before  milking  and 
milk  with  clean,  dry  hands. 

If  you  make  it  the  invariable  practice 
to  milk  the  first  stream  or  two  from  each 
teat  through  a  tine  wire  mesh  of  a  special 
pail  or  “squirt  can,”  as  dairymen  call 
it,  you  will  be  able  to  detect  garget  in  its 
starting  stage,  as  the  milk  is  slimy  then. 
When  that  is  done  a  cow  that  is  becoming 
affected  may  at  once  be  isolated  and 
treated  before  infection  spreads  from  her 
to  other  cows,  blit  she  must  be  attended 
to  by  a  person  who  does  not  milk  the 
other  cows.  Catch  all  abnormal  milk  in 
a  pail  containing  a  disinfecting  solution 
and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place  not 
otherwise  used  by  cows. 

(Continued  on  Page  1568) 


Shoots  Straight  l 


And  a  gun  is  clean  only  when  the  primer 
residue  of  potassium  chloride  (salt)  has  been 
removed.  For  this  salt  attracts  moisture 
and  corrosion  soon  sets  in. 

Chloroil  Solvent 

is  an  alkali-solvent  that  does  what  oil  and 
water  won’t.  It  dissolves  and  removes  this 
salt,  and  cleans  your  gun  thoroughly  with 
one  application.  No  sweating  out. 

Send  the  Coupon 

with  35c  in  stamps  for  a  full 
size  bottle  of  the  cleaner  that 
is  used  by  the  Olympic  teams. 
West  Point,  U.  S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  National  Rifle 
Association  and  many  of  the 
world’s  crack  shots. 

Conversion  Products 
Corporation 

Gun  Cleaning  Headquarters 

356  Brown  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gentlemen :  Enclosed  find 
35c  (in  stamps  or  coin)  for  which  send  me  a 
full  size  bottle  of  Chloroil  Solvent. 


Name 


Address 

Dealer’s 
Name  .. 


THE  SHOE  WATERPROOFING 


will  keep  your  shoes  dry  and  make  them  wear 
longer.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  wet  feet 
when  your  shoes  have  been  treated  with  Dri-Foot. 
One  can  lasts  a  whole  season  and  means  dry  feet, 
comfort  and  health. 

Send  us  35c  (money  order  or  stamps)  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  full-sized  can  of  this 
wonderful  waterproof  shoe  dressing. 

F1TZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
10  BROAD  STREET 
PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J. 


No^ 

mixing 


g.':  pow-  XjS? 
j^ders  orW 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


JWRAT’ 

BIS-KIT 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
r  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest.  j 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  packagecontainsl8“Bis-^ 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at  M2 
.alldrugandgeneralstores  Ag 
Guarantee  coupon 
in  every  package. 

ST  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

gjgsS^.  Springfield 


Big  Incomes  for  Well  Drillers 

$2,500  to  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.’  Be  your  own 
boss.  Exceptional  opportunities  now  offered  in 
the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALL-STEEL  WELL A 
DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

21  Chestnut  St.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


FRYE’S 

Catt  le  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  £ive  you  lasting  service 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

M%-  by  EB.FRYE  &  SON,  Wilton, Nlfr  ^ 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

MARKET  STILL  UNSETTLED;  DAIRY,  POUL¬ 
TRY  AND  POTATO  SITUATION  INTEREST¬ 
ING. 

■November,  from  the  market  point  of 
view,  has  been  midway  between  the  rough 
jolting  of  October  and  the  usually  well- 
settled  Winter  conditions.  Many  farm 
products  have  shown  comparatively  little 
change  in  price  for  weeks  past,  but  the 
markets  are  often  spoken  of  as  “unset¬ 
tled.”  This  means  that  there  is  so  much 
variety  in  quotations,  some  higher  or 
some  lower,  or  such  frequent  changes 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  the  price 
is  or  which  way  the  market  is  going.  A 
good  many  buyers  and  sellers,  both,  are 
always  waiting  at  such  times  to  see  what 
happens  before  taking  action.  Farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  had  moderate  ups  and  downs, 
but  in  a  general  countrywide  sense  the 
recent  changes  have  not  been  great. 

Wheat  is  still  selling  in  the  country 
not  far  from  the  $1.50  line,  and  corn  not 
far  below  the  dollar  mark.  Cotton  hov¬ 
ers  around  20  cents,  hogs  and  steers 
around  $12  in  the  cities,  and  lambs  range 
near  $14.  Butter  remains  near  50  cents, 
cheese  at  about  20  cents,  eggs  60  cents, 
live  turkeys  30  cents,  Baldwin  apples  $4 
to  $4.50,  potatoes  about  $3.50,  etc.  Hay 
and  feeds  hold  about  the  same. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  market  for  farm 
products,  although  it  is  not  yet  settled, 
has  not  gone  very  far  in  either  direction 
lately.  Most  of  the  farm  prices  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  ;  cotton,  corn  and  the  feeding  grains 
being  the  most  important  exceptions. 

As  for  the  future,  the  market  usually 
grows  more  and  more  steady  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  because  by  that  time 
Ithe  quantity  produced  is  fairly  well 
known,  and  the  supply  is  under  control. 
Winter  weather  favors  long  storage,  if 
desired,  and  nobody  has  to  hurry  to  buy 
or  to  sell.  Prices  move  more  slowly  then, 
but  they  move.  Prevailing  opinion  among 
dealers  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  it  is 
always  interesting.  Just  now  the  general 
view  seems  to  be  that  most  livestock 
prices  will  rise  more  or  less  when  the 
heavy  Fall  shipping  season  is  over,  that 
grain,  especially  corn,  may  decline  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  when  the  supply  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  increases  ;  that  stock  feeds  will  stay 
about  the  same  or  a  little  lower  ;  that  cot¬ 
ton  has  already  seen  its  low  point,  owing 
to  good  demand ;  that  dairy  products  will 
not  change  much  in  price  until  Spring 
production  starts ;  that  eggs  of  course 
will  go  down  slowly  as  usual  after  the 
turn  of  the  year ;  that  potatoes  will  start 
up  again,  and  that  apples  will  make  a 
slow  but  steady  advance.  Onions  and 
cabbage  seem  to  be  held  with  the  usual 
confidence  of  a  Spring  rise. 

Taking  farm  products  together,  the 
dealers  and  trade  papers  seem  to  expect 
more  rises  than  declines.  The  good  de¬ 
mand  should  help  to  bring  their  hopes  to 
pass.  Business  of  nearly  ail  kinds  con¬ 
tinues  very  good,  and  wage  earners  are 
living  well,  although  they  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  food  than  usual,  lately. 

DAIRY  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  GOOD 

Among  the  most  interesting  features 
are  butter  and  poultry  products,  apples 
and  of  course,  potatoes.  It  should  be  a 
fairly  good  Winter  season  for  butter  and 
cheese  producers.  Corn  and  corn  silage 
is  stored  in  liberal  quantities  in  the  dairy 
States.  Hay,  of  course,  is  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  in  most  sections,  but  silage  and  sec¬ 
ond  crop  hay  and  the  late  forage  crops 
will  carry  stock  over  what  some  of  the 
so-called  long  range  weather  experts 
think  will  be  a  long  Winter.  Store  feeds 
are  not  very  high,  and  the  prices  seem  to 
have  reached  a  fairly  steady  basis.  Cot¬ 
tonseed,  gluten,  corn  meal  and  bran,  four 
of  the  dairyman’s  mainstays,  are  not  out 
of  reach  in  the  market. 

Egg  production  should  pay.  Flocks 
were  thinned  out  considerably  the  past 
season,  and  they  cannot  be  built  up  again 
before  next  year.  A  big  hatch  is  to  be 
expected  next  Spring,  but  that  means  the 
removal  of  many  eggs  from  the  usual 
market  stock.  The  egg  market  outlook 
appears  good  for  perhaps  a  year  to  come. 
It  seems  that  the  good  supply  of  feed  and 
the  high  egg  prices  might  easily  lead  to 
the  raising  of  too  many  chickens  next 
Spring.  Other  livestock  will  be  likely  to 
be  increased  for  the  same  causes,  but  the 
poultry  flock  shows  the  quickest  changes. 
It  is  well  not  to  grow  too  enthusiastic  at 
such  times. 

APPLE  POSITION  GOOD 

Recent  developments  in  the  apple  sit¬ 
uation  have  been  somewhat  mixed,  but 
never  really  unsatisfactory  from  the  grow¬ 
ers’  point  of  view.  The  November  crop 
report  showed  some  more  apples  than 
were  expected  in  Western  New  York. 
There  certainly  was  a  nice  crop  of  Bald¬ 
wins  in  that  region  along  Bake  Ontario, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  put  to  good  use, 
shipments  already  having  been  made  to 
many  distant  points  in  the  Middle  West 
and  South.  A  lot  of  apples  have  gone 
into  cold  storage,  considerably  more  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  This  cold  storage 
situation  indicates  confidence  on  the  part 


of  the  dealers,  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
crop  in  general  was  of  good  quality  or  else 
it  would  not  have  been  considered  worth 
storing  extensively.  The  Fall  rains  added 
size  to  the  fruit,  making  the  crop  turn  out 
a  little  better  than  expected. 

Michigan,  the  next  leading  Baldwin 
State,  has  shipped  about  5,000  cars  of  ap¬ 
ples  so  far,  and  seems  to  be  abut  done. 
The  quality  was  good.  Some  of  the  Late 
hanging  apples  in  both  States  were  put 
out  of  business  by  freezing  weather.  A 
surprising  feature  this  year  is  the  large 
quantity  of  apples  that  have  been  stored 
in  bushel  baskets ;  almost  half  as  many 
baskets  as  barrels.  Prices  in  the  markets 
quoted  at  this  time  do  not  show  much 
difference,  bushel  for  bushel,  between  good 
apples  put  up  in  the  two  kinds  of  pack¬ 
ages,  although  there  are  more  cheap  ap¬ 
ples  offered  in  baskets  than  in  barrels. 
Prices  have  not  changed  much  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  range  is  still  a  shade  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  for  some  varieties. 
Baldwins  and  Yorks  run  $4  to  $4.50  a 
barrel  in  the  cities,  Greenings  about  $5, 
and  some  fancy  varieties  up  to  $6.50  or 
more.  Western  boxed  apples  have  been 
selling  around  $3  per  box  for  leading 
kinds.  While  the  apple  markets  have 
been  a  little  slow,  the  conditions  are  not 
discouraging,  and  there  is  usually  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency  throughout  the  Winter  in 
years  of  light  or  moderate  production. 

POTATOES  UNSETTLED 

Potatoes  also  usually  tend  to  advance 
during  the  Winter  whenever  the  crop  is 
short.  Dealers  are  wondering  whether 
after  the  great  rise  of  October,  followed 
by  a  decline  equal  to  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  rise,  there  will  still  be  a  great  Win¬ 
ter  advance.  The  November  crop  report 
showed  that  production  was  a  little  larger 
than  expected,  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but 
this  report  was  prepared  too  early  to  take 
into  full  account  all  the  damage  that  oc- 
cured  from  freezing  and  rot.  It  may  be 
that  the  final  report,  issued  in  December, 
will  have  to  take  such  losses  into  further 
consideration.  Little  has  been  heard  of 
rot  since  cool  weather  came  on,  but  re¬ 
ports  from  Chicago  and  other  western 
cities  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  po¬ 
tatoes  that  show  damage  by  freezing. 
Shippers  make  a -mistake  to  send  such 
potatoes  to  market.  They  have  to  stand 
freight,  and  the  buyers  throw  them  out 
after  all,  before  paying  for  them,  or  else 
accept  the  lot  at  a  big  discount.  Some 
of  the  damage  occurs  during  shipment, 
but  shippers  this  year  have  been  using 
protected  or  refrigerator  cars  in  unusual¬ 
ly  great  numbers. 

The  markets  indicate  same  tendency 
to  recover  from  the  early  November  de¬ 
cline.  The  Chicago  market  rose  40  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  in  one  day  recently, 
but  the  general  average  of  potato  prices 
the  country  over  remains  about  50  cents 
below  the  top  figures  reached.  Even  now 
the  price  situation  would  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  holders  except  in  districts  where 
rot,  freezing,  and  other  trouble  brought 
the  yield  per  acre  to  extremely  low  points. 
Maine,  the  northern  Great  Lakes  Region, 
Pennsylvania,  'Ohio,  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  sections  have  been  doing  very  well 
in  potatoes,  everything  considered. 

'Carload  shipments  of  potatoes  are  de¬ 
creasing.  It  appears  that  some  important 
sections  are  nearly  sold  out  owing  to  the 
attraction  of  high  prices.  A  great  many 
potatoes  are  in  storage  in  cities,  as  well 
as  at  country  shipping  points.  The  deal¬ 
ers  who  bought  them  paid  high  prices  and 
mostly  cannot  afford  to  sell  much  lower 
than  the  present  market  price.  There  are 
also  a  good  many  potatoes  always  on 
hand  in  ca,rs  in  such  cities  as  Chicago 
and  New  York.  g.  b.  f. 


Hauling  Potatoes  in  Maine 

As  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Aroostok  Co.,  Me.,  having  come  here  to 
the  southern  part  of  Maine  three  years 
ago,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  write 
about  'hauling  potatoes  there.  I  think 
with  a  good  team,  short  haul  and  no  hills 
to  speak  of  60  barrels  of  potatoes  might 
be  hauled,  but  as  a  general  rule  one  pair 
of  horses  do  not  haul  as  many  as  that. 
In  many  instances  35  or  40  barrels  have 
been  hauled  to  market  with  a  small  team. 
Lots  of  times  teamsters  work  against 
each  other  in  trying  J:o  see  how  many 
they  can  haul.  Perhaps  that  was  what 
A.  T.  D.’s  hired  man  was  telling  about. 
Then,  too,  not  all  sections  of  Aroostook 
are  hilly.  There  are  some  small  moun¬ 
tains  and  some  big  hills,  but  in  some  sec¬ 
tion  there  aren’t  any  hills  to  speak  of. 
Anyone  who  knows  Aroostook  at  all 
knows  that  their  horses  are  the  pride  of 
their  hearts.  Horses  rather  than  cows 
are  the  rule.  But  I  don’t  mean  they 
don’t  have  any  cows  for  there  are  lots  of 
nice  herds.  But  it  isn’t  a  dairying  coun¬ 
ty  like  some  others  in  the  State.  And 
their  wagons  are  different,  too,  all  of 
them  being  low,  commonly  called  jiggers, 
which  makes  handling  potatoes  easier. 

Maine.  Mrs.  e.  m. 


_  wFaster 

on  less  Feed 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  of  farmers 

they  can  save  one-third  to  one-half  their  feed  in  winter, 

KEEP  THEIR  STOCK  HEALTHY  by  cooking  stock  feed  in  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

The  handiest  article  on  the  farm.  100,000  in  use,  giving 
wonderful  satisfaction.  Cooked  feed  also  better  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

160  Eggs  a  Day  From  200  Hens 

“The  cooker  1  bought  of  you  is  fine.  I  use  it  for  poultry 
and  have  been  getting  up  to  160  eggs  a  day  from 
200  hens.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel,  as  one  fire 
will  last  24  hours.”  Signed  Z.  A  Clement. 

Many  Other  Uses 

Cooker  can  also  be  used  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  scalding  hogs,  boiling  sap, 
etc.  It  Pays  For  Itself  Quickly. 

Write  Today 
For  FREE  Literature 

Get  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once.  ■' 

Seven  sizes.  Famous  the  country  over. 


have  proved  that 

get  greater  growth  and 


Saves  50% 
of  Feed 

L.  T.  Doolittle  writes: 

‘  ‘As  a  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  swine,  for  years, 
m  y  experience  has 
been  that  I  can  save 
nearly  50%  of  feed  by 
cooking  it.” 


HEESEN 

Tecumseh 


BROS.  &  COMPANY 

(Dept.  17)  Michigan 


10  lbs.  of  B-Bf(BULL  BRAND) 
Dairy  Ration  will  produce  more 
milk  than  15  lbs.  of  most  mix¬ 
tures.  A  trial  in  your  dairy  will 
be  convincing. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Easy  To  Earn  tarA 
A  Month  and  ZJ)I) 
More  In  the 
Automobile  Business 

The  Automobile  Industry,  the  largest  business 
in  America,  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  enough 
trained  men  are  not  available  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  always  open  in  tins  greatest 
of  all  industries. 

These  positions,  paying  fine  salaries  are  open 
to  men  with  the  proper  training  to  fill  them. 
There  is  no  limit  to  salary  for  ambitious  men 
with  ability. 

Stewart  Training 

by  practical  methods  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  your  success  and  enable  you  to  hold  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  the  Automotive  Industry. 
You  learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  yourself 
with  tools  on  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Large  shops.  Splendid  equipment. 

Inexperienced  Men 

The  STEWART  Automobile  School  has 
trained  thousands  of  inexperienced 
men,  to  be  successful  in  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Business.  We  can  train  YOU. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  get  out  of  the  I 
JOB  HUNTING  CLASS  into  the  BIG 
PAY  CLASS.  Others  have  done  it —  j 
YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 

Take  the  first  step  now.  Send  for  large  48- 
page  illustrated  catalogue.  It  gives  you  vital 
facts  and  figures  about  tlie  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  largest  business  in  America. 

Write  for  it  TOD  A  Y.  It  is  FREE. 

STEWART  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
227  West  57th  St.,  at  Broadway,  New  York 


EM"  CORNEL 


Cats 


Dogs ! 


Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and  gophers,  with  no  odor.  It 
mummifies  them  end  they  dry  up.  Hannlea*  to  human 
beings  and  Live  Stock. 


25e,  50c,  #1.00  a  can.  By  mall,  5c  extra. 
Agents  and  Distributors  Wanted 
ESSENTIAL  M  AN  UF  ACTUIUN  G  COMPANY 
Dept,  a,  81*5  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

i/4-ton  capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price. 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 


BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind 


A  BIG  VALUE  FOR  THAT  PRICE 


Send  your  order  TODAY.  Cannot  guarantee  how 
long  this  offer  will  last.  Two  wonderful  WOOL 
mixed  gray  flannel  shirts,  and  a  heavy  knit  wool 
process  yarn  Slip-on  Sweater  offered  at  $3.95  only. 
Shirts  are  roomily  made,  soft  turn-down  collar, 
winter  weight,  large  extra  strong  pocket.  DOUBLE 
STITCHED  THROUGHOUT.  A  successful  cash 
purchase  direct  from  the  mills  makes  this  offer 
possible.  Your  money  refunded  immediately  if  not 
fully  satisfied.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  postman 
only  $3.95  plus  postage  on  delivery.  Sizes  14  to  17. 

A.  811 A  IN  E8  CO. 

Dept.  8-50  11  1  West  HOth  St.  New  York,  N.Y. 


MB 


We  will  pay  a  special  Xmas  and  New  Year’s  Bonus 

Rend  in  your  pelts  now  and  get  your  check  for 
Xmas  gifts.  We  need  large  quantities  of  Raw  Furs 
of  all  kinds  and  as  usual  are  payingyou  top  prices. 
We  are  known  for  our  liberal  assortment,  honest 
grading,  and  prompt  returns.  No  deductions, 
no  commission  charges. 

If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  send  CDCV 
now  for  bonus  offer  and  price  list,  tags,  etc.  rKhti 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


t  CRUMBS 


m 

•  lib 


Mi 


Chain 
Hanging 

STANCHIONS 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  T?co 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Down  Buys  Any 
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Up  to  IQ  H-P.  —  The  One-Profit 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 

most  dependable  and  _ 

economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene9 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

QTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pis- 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enablem 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav • 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  \ 
Features  j 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2—  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising1 1  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CO.  H.  WITTE,  Pros. 

,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Witto  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Trial 

Package 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns-Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash — Chillblams 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

Relief  Guaranteed 
Send  CorFreeTrlalBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
64Corona  Bldg.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
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A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Trouble  with  Cow’s  Udder 

(Continued  from  page  1566 j 

When  an  udder  becomes  affected  and  is 
hot  and  sore  strip  it  clean  once  an  hour, 
during  the  day.  Also  bathe  it  frequently 
with  hot  water  containing  two  ounces  or 
more  of  Epsom  salt  per  quart,  or  poultice 
with  antiphlogistine,  applied  hot,  and 
having  a  little  turpentine  and  spirits  of 
camphor  sprinkled  on  its  surface.  Hold 
the  poultice  in  place  by  means  of  a  wide 
bandage  around  the  body  and  udder,  with 
holes  cut  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  cloth 
for  the  teats  to  pass  through. 

At  such  times  also  give  the  cow  two  to 
eight  drams  of  formalin  (40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  solution)  in  a  quart  of  new 
milk,  as  a  drench,  night  and  morning,  for 
four  or  five  days,  or  longer,  if  the  veter¬ 
inarian  thinks  that  advisable.  Have  the 
veterinarian  give  each  affected  cow  hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  mastitis  bacterin, 
when  he  deems  it  necessary. 

A  suitable  ration  would  be  200  lbs.  each 
of  ground  barley,  oats  and  gluten  feed, 
300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  and  100  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal.  Or  using  some  of  the  feeds  you 
mention,  give  a  mixture  of  dried  beet 
pulp,  250  lbs. ;  ground  corn,  465  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  185  lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.,  or  hominy  feed,  300  lbs.  ;  ground 
oats,  285  lbs., ;  cottonseed  meal,  165  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  250  lbs.  Of  such  concen¬ 
trates  feed  1  lb.  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily  by  each  cow,  along 
with  10  lbs.  of  good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  corn  silage  or  roots.  It  scarcely 
would  pay  you  to  raise  your  own  heifer 
calves  as  you  have  no  farm. 


Abnormal  Carrying  of  Ears 

Will  you  send  me  information  about 
caring  for  police  dogs?  What  attention 
do  the  ears  need  to  make  them  stand.  The 
mother  dog’s  ears  droop  at  the  ends,  and 
if  I  can  I  want  to  have  the  ears,  of  her 
three  puppies  stand.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

It  should  clearly  be  understood  that 
breed  decides,  as  a  rule,  the  way  in  which 
a  purebred  dog  carries  its  ears.  The 
tendency  to  hold  the  ears  erect  or  to  let 
them  droop,  is  therefore  hereditary.  There 
are  differences  in  families,  however,  and 
a  breed  character  in  them  may  he  slightly 
changed  from  the  normal  or  natural  one 
to  be  expected.  For  example,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  purebred  collie  dog 
should  carry  the  ears  erect,  with  the  tips 
lopped  over,  and  the  ears  of  this  breed 
never  are  cut  and  set  up,  as  is  done  with 
the  ears  of  bull  terriers  (English,  Boston, 
etc.).  The  fact  that  the  mother  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  lopped-over  ears  may  he  an  indi¬ 
cation,  possibly,  that  she  has  an  out- 
cross  in  her  pedigree,  or  that  she  is  a 
purebred  police  dog  family  characterized 
by  lop  ears.  The  breed  was  developed 
from  the  wolf  and  sheep  dogs,  and  may 
not  always  breed  true.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  all  pure  breeds  of  dogs, 
and  other  domesticated  animals,  to  throw 
back,  through  reversion  or  atavism,  to 
the  character  of  a  near  or  remote  ances¬ 
tor.  This  may  have  occurred  in  the  case 
in  question.  If  that  is  so  the  puppies 
may  not  inherit  the  same  off-type  of  ears 
as  the  dam,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
while  the  dam  shows  a  character  that 
favors  a  remote  ancestor,  she  breeds  true 
to  breed  and  type  and  therefore  produces 
correct  type  offspring.  It  remains  to  he 
seen  whether  this  will  occur  with  the 
puppies  mentioned.  There  is  no  certain 
way  of  making  the  dropped  ears  stand 
up,  but  persistent  “pulling,”  done  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily,  for  months  in  succession, 
may  help,  as  it  does  when  cut  ears  of  a 
bull,  terrier  or  Great  Dane  dog  tend  to 
curl  downward  instead  of  standing  erect. 
We  have  even  known  of  ears  being  helped 
to  become  erect  by  keeping  them  in 
proper  position  by  means  of  splints  or 
strips  of  adhesive  tape,  hut  to  do  much 
good  such  appliances  have  to  be  adjusted 
by  a  dog  fancier  and  the  puppies  are  best 
left  in  his  care  for  some  months,  if  good 
results  are  to  be  had  from  such  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  fail  dismally,  and  scarcely 
is  worth  trying,  unless  the  puppies  are  of 
unusual  value,  from  pedigree  and  family 
lines.  If  possible  see  the  sire  of  the  dam 
and  of  her  puppies,  and  if  you  find  that 
they,  too,  have  lopped  ears  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  treatment  will  not 
avail.  A-  s.  A. 


December  5,  1925 

Hygroma  or  Knee-cyst 

On  my  cow’s  front  leg  on  the  knee 
there  has  been  a  small  hunch.  What  can 
I  do  for  this?  h.  w. 

New  York. 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  when 
a  cow  starts  to  rise  she  places  all  of  her 
weight  upon  her  knees,  her  hind  legs 
rising  first.  The  horse  starts  up  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  position,  the  hind  feet 
rising  last.  The  cow  consequently  tends 
to  bruise  its  knees  upon  the  floor  or 
stanchion  curb  or  manger  when  getting 
up  and  the  result  of  the  bruising  is  for¬ 
mation  of  a  sac  or  cyst  on  the  knee.  The 
cyst  is  filled  with  liquid  from  the  blood 
(inflammatory  lymph  or  serum)  and  feels 
soft  when  handled. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  cyst  to  assume 
a  large  size,  if  the  bruising  continues.  It 
is  rare  for  it  to  cause  lameness,  but  the 
joint  naturally  is  impeded  in  motion  and 
may  therefore  be  somewhat  stiff.  Ilyg- 
l’oma  is  the  technical  term  applied  to 
such  a  cyst. 

The  popular  treatment,  for  it  on  the 
cleansed  finger  is  introduced  and  with  it 
clots  are  pulled  out  or  partitions  or  ad¬ 
hesions  broken  down.  Then  tincture  of 
iodine  is  injected,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  wet  the  lining  of  the  sac,  and  when 
that  has  been  done  the  cavity  is  loosely 
packed  with  a  rope  of  teased  oakum  or  a 
strip  of  sterilized  gauze  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  turpentine 
and  raw  linseed  oil,  and  cold,  wet  band¬ 
age  placed  on  the  knee.  The  packing  is 
then  renewed  daily  until  it  can  no  longer 
be  inserted. 

As  the  hygroma  on  your  cow’s  knee  has 
not  yet  attained  large  size,  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  subside  if  treated  as  follows  :  Move 
the  cow  into  a  roomy  pen  or  boxstall  well 
bedded  with  planing  mill  shavings  or 
sawdust.  Here  bruising  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  occur.  Then  bathe  the  knees 
several  times  daily  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  each  other  night  paint  the  swell- 
farm  is  to  run  a  tape  seton  down  through 
the  sac  and  smear  it  with  turpentine, 
tincture  of  iodine  or  blistering  salve  and 
then  pull  it  up  and  down  two  or  three 
times  daily,  to  cause  a  flow  of  liquid.  A 
bit  of  leather  is  tied  on  each  end  of  the 
tape.  When  the  tape  has  been  in  place 
for  a  week,  a  clean  piece  is  tied  to  one 
end  of  that  in  place  and  pulled  into  the 
sac,  the  old  one  being  discarded. 

It  is  much  the  better  practice,  however, 
to  open  the  sac  at  its  lowest  part  and 
liberate  the  fluid.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows :  The  cow  is  tied  or 
stanchioned,  or  placed  in  stocks,  and  the 
affected  leg  drawn  forward  by  means  of 
a  strap  or  rope  tied  around  the  pastern 
and  is  held  firmly  in  that  position,  with 
the  knee  straight.  The  hair  is  then 
clipped  and  shaved  from  the  entire  swell¬ 
ing,  the  skin  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
hot  water  and  then  painted  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  The  fluid  in  the  sac  is  then 
pressed  downward  and  with  a  sharp,  ster¬ 
ilized  curved  bistoury  the  skin  is  cut 
through  at  the  lowest  point,  with  the 
fluid  acting  as  a  buffer  to  protect  the  knee 
joint.  On  no  account  must  the  cut  be 
made  deeply. 

When  the  fluid  has  gushed  out  the 
ing  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  that  does 
not  cause  resorption  of  the  fluid  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  best  done  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


Feeding  Capons 

We  have  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  and 
have  just  had  some  of  the  cockerels 
caponized.  What  sort  of  feed  should 
these  birds  have?  Should  I  still  feed 
wheat?  W.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

Birds  that  'have  been  caponized  should 
be  fed  on  some  soft  food,  such  as  a 
moist  mash  for  a  week  or  10  days  after 
the  operation  after  which  they  may  be 
fed  on  a  grain  and  mash  ration,  the  same 
as  other  birds  until  time  of  fattening.  If 
however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  these  birds 
separate  from  the  others  an  additional 
amount  of  cornmeal  in  the  mash  ration 
may  be  added. 

A  good  fattening  ration  to  use  is  one 
composed  of  7  lbs.  cornmeal,  3  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  1  lb.  bran  and  22  lbs.  of  liquid 
buttermilk.  This  ration  should  be  fed 
•however,  for  only  about  two  weeks  during 
the  fattening  period.  R.  H.  H. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Fresh  vegetables  from  Florida  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  taking  the  place  of  nearby 
stock  and  receipts  of  eggplant,  peppers, 
and  green  beans  are  steadily  increasing 
from  Southern  States.  Not  only  Florida 
but  Texas  is  shipping  green  beans  and 
the  acreage  and  variety  of  green  produce 
grown  in  the  latter  State  for  northern 
markets  is  increasing  each  year.  Peas, 
peppers,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  are  the 
principal  California  products  now  ar¬ 
riving,  peas  selling  '$6  to  $6.50  a  crate, 
or  about  15c  a  pound.  Pong  Island  grow¬ 
ers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  ship 
Brussels  sprouts  and  cauliflower  for  sev¬ 
eral  more  weeks.  Good  Brussels  sprouts 
have  been  bringing  12  to  15c  a  quart,  and 
cauliflower  was  weak  at  $3  to  $3.50  a 
crate.  Cabbage  receipts  have  been  heavy. 
Buyers  have  been  inclined  to  wait  for 
lower  prices  and  the  market  held  barely 
steady  at  $18  to  $23  a  ton  for  best  New 
York  Danish  stock.  Celery  held  steady 
to  firm.  The  best  New  York  celery  in 
two-third  crates  in  the  rough  ranged  $3 
to  $3.25  and  New  Jersey  celery  $2.50  to 
$3.  There  were  also  received  fair  sup¬ 
plies  of  nearby  celery  which  ranged  10 
to  20c  for  the  Pennsylvania  wired 
bunches.  Onions  were  in  very  limited 
demand  and  price  ranges  have  been  wide. 
Medium  sized  yellow  varieties  ranged 
generally  $2  to  $2.25,  some  large  or 
fancy  brought  $2.50,  rarely  $2.75,  and 
poor  sold  as  low  as  $1.25  per  100-lb. 
sack.  Spanish  onions  in  considerable 
quantities  were  also  offered  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  native  stock.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  lot  of  interest  being  shown  in 
the  potato  market.  Conditions  are  as  yet 
unsettled,  but  most  of  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  are  liberally  supplied  and  trading 
was  from  moderate  to  light.  High  prices 
have  resulted  in  poorer  grading  than 
usual.  From  125  to  180  cars  a  day  were 
reported  on  track  in  Philadelphia,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  nearby  were 
also  received  by  truck.  Prices  ranged 
from  $5.25  per  150-lb.  sack  on  the  best 
York  State’s  to  $5.75  on  best,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s,  and  many  dealers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  higher  prices  later  in  the  season. 
The  latest  crop  report,  while  .showing  a 
gain  in  the  total  estimated  production, 
shows  in  a  further  analysis  of  the  'situa¬ 
tion  that  the  eight  major  late  crop  States 
have  only  78  per  cent  of  their  average 
crop  and  all  the  late  crop  States  com¬ 
bined  have  only  about  75  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  production.  The  December 
estimate  may  be  even  lower  due  to  frost 
injury  to  undug  potatoes  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Offerings  of  eastern  fruit  have  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  apples,  pears  and  a  few 
grapes.  Most  of  the  apples  are  York 
State  and  Virginia  grown  fruit.  A 2% 
Kings  and  Snows  were  quoted  at  $4.50 
a  barrel,  Spys  $4  and  Staymans  $6  a  bar¬ 
rel.  New  York  Baldwins  sold  for  $1  to 
$1.15  a  bushel.  Seek  el  pears  held  steady 
at  $1.35  to  $1.85  a  bushel  and  cranber¬ 
ries  ranged  $6  to  $7  per  %-barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  shipments  from  Southwestern 
States  have  shown  a  slight  increase,  but 
offerings  of  high-grade  eggs  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  been  short  of  trade  require¬ 
ments  and  prices  advanced  from  1  to 
2c  a  dozen  during  the  week.  Extra  firsts 
were  quickly  cleaned  up  at  65c  a  dozen 
and  firsts  at  57  to  58c.  Plenty  of  under¬ 
grade  eggs  were  offered  and  the  market 
on  storage  stocks  was  weak.  Seconds 
averaged  about  37c  and  refrigerator  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  40c*  a  dozen.  A 
few  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  crates 
brought  as  high  as  76c  a  dozen.  Reports 
of  cold  storage  holdings  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  in  November  show  nearly 
167,000  cases  on  hand  in  Philadelphia, 
compared  with  127.000  cases  a  year  ago. 
Reports  of  the  total  holdings  of  the  four 
largest  receiving  markets  show  an  excess 
of  about  175.000  cases,  compared  with 
last  year  at  this  time. 

Dive  poultry  prices  have  shown  some 
improvement  with  the  approach  of 
Thanksgiving.  Fat  Plymouth  Reck  fowl 
were  quoted  31  to  32c  a  pound,  a  4-cent, 
advance  within  a  week,  w’hile  medium- 
weights  sold  for  27  to  28c  and  poor  as 
low  as  21c  a  pound.  Leghorns  sold  at 
even  lower  prices.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  brought  30  to  31c,  only  a  small 
advance  for  the  week,  while  fancy  live 
chickens  advanced  nearly  as  much  as 
live  fowl.  The  ordinary  run  of  chickens 
ranged  23  to  25c,  but  fancy  stock  sold  as 
high  at  30c,  and  roosters  sold  around 
19c  a  lb.  Fancy  turkeys  moved  fairly  well 
at  38  to  40e  and  young  ducks  averaged 
29c  for  white  Pekins,  and  26c  for  mixed 
colors.  The  dressed  poultry  market  was 
firm  on  fancy  stock  and  other  grades 
held  about  steady.  Fancy  fresh  killed 
turkeys  reached  55c  a  pound,  but  most 
of  the  No.  1  stock  ranged  40  to  50c. 
Fresh  killed  fowl  held  steady  at  32  to  33c 
for  heavy  dry  packed,  barreled  stock, 
lightweights  were  quoted  at  21  to  23c 
and  intermediate-weights  sold  at  corre¬ 


sponding  prices.  Dry  picked  broilers 
ranged  32  to  36c.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  are  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  year  ago  as  indicated  by  the 
total  holdings  of  10  principal  markets. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Desirable  grades  of  hay  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  fairly  well.  The  best  Timothy  held 
steady  at  $24  to  $25  a  ton,  and  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed  averaged  $24  a  ton. 
Straight  rye  straw  worked  out  at  $15.50 
to  $16  a  ton  with  wheat  and  oat  straw 
selling  at  $1  a  ton  under  rye  straw. 

B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  coming  in  freely  and  there 
is  promise  of  a  slump  in  prices.  Other 
produce  is  fairly  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  51  to  57c ;  storage,  50 
to  51e;  dairy,  36  +o  39c;  common,  20  to 
23c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  28c ;  Limburger,  30  to  32c ; 
block  Swiss,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  56  to  70c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  48  to  60c ;  storage,  33  to  38c. 

Poultry. — 'Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  52c ;  fowls,  16  to  26c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  32c;  chickens,  26  to  32c;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  25  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firmer; 
turkeys,  42  to  44c;  fowls,  18  to  27c; 
roasters,  20  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c  ;  geese,  20  to  22e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Spy,  King, 
Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  WWf  River, 
Ilubbardson,  Baldwin,  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  seconds,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes.  —  Pears,  steady  ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Beurre  Bose, 
$2  to  $2.25  ;  Anjou,  Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Cranberries,  firm ;  50-lb.  box,  $5  to  $7. 
Grapes,  California,  Malagas,  box,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  other  varieties,  75e  to  $1.50 ; 
home-grown,  ton,  $85  to  $95. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  firm ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12  ;  mar¬ 
row,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $9  to 
$10 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Onions,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  State,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  active ;  artichokes,  box,  $4 
to  $5  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $3 
to  $4;  Limas,  qt.,  35  to  45c;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  bunch,  75  to  85c; 
cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.50. 
Eggplant,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2.35 ;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  Florida,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.30 
to  $1.75  ;  squash,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  ;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  75 
to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  strong  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  'to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — 'Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $31 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50 ; 
oilmeal,  $47 ;  hominy,  $34.75 ;  gluten, 
not  offered  ;  oat  feed,  $11.  J.  w.  c. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  21,  1925. 

Receipts  during  the  past  week  showed 
a  decided  increase  over  the  week  previous, 
Stockers  and  feeders  predominating,  in¬ 
cluding  approximately  50  loads  good  qual¬ 
ity  Canadians.  Comparisons  with  week 
ago :  Beef  steers,  steady ;  quality  mostly 
plain ;  no  choice  offerings ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$8  to  $9.25 ;  bulls  closed  steady ;  she 
stock  firm  to  25c  higher;  stockers  and 
feeders  firm,  noticeable  improvement  in 
quality. 

'Hogs  :  Steady ;  top  western,  $13.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  21. 
1925 :  Cattle,  272  cars ;  79  St.  Paul,  66 
Chicago,  39  Virginia,  38  Canada,  13 
Pennsylvania,  12  St.  Louis,  4  Kansas 
City,  4  Tennessee,  5  Ohio,  3  Iowa,  2 
Maryland,  2  West  Virginia,  2  Texas, _  1 
Indiana,  1  Michigan,  1  Buffalo,  contain¬ 
ing  7, 812  head,  160  calves,  1,452  hogs. 

Compared  with  week  previous :  Cattle, 
183  cars ;  5,271  head,  165  calves,  1,938 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11.50; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $10;  medium  to 
fair,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.75. 

Bulls.— -Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  fair 
to  good,  $5  to  $6;  medium  to  fair,  $4.50 


to  $5 ;  common  to  medium,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Heifers.— Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  medium 
to  good  $5.75  to  $8  ;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $8.50  to  $7 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.25  to  $5.50 ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25 ;  eanners  and 
cutters,  $1.75  to  $3.25. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers. — Good  to 
choice,  $8  to  $9.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $7  to 
$8 ;  medium  to  fair,  $6  to  $7  ;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $5.50 
to  $6.50;  fair  to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  common  to 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $12.25  to 
$14.50;  medium,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — ‘Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.25  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.25 ;  rough 
stock,  $11  to  $12.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED  MARKET 

Prices  paid  to  farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  old  corn,  bu.,  85c; 
new  corn,  bu.,  65c;  Timothy  hay,  baled, 
ton,  $18  to  $19  ;  straw,  ton,  $11  to  $12. 

Selling  price  of  feeds. — Bran,  ton,  $38 
to  $89 ;  shorts,  $39  to  $40 ;  hominy, 
$42.50  to  $43.50 ;  middlings,  $43  to  $44  ; 
linseed,  $55  to  $56 ;  gluten,  $49  to  $50 ; 
ground  oats,  $38.50  to  $39.50 ;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $41  to  $42 ;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$37.50  to  $38.50;  18  per  cent,  $42  to 
$43 ;  20  per  cent,  $44  to  $45 ;  24  per 
cent.  $49.50  to  $50.50;  25  per  cent,  $52.50 
to  $53.50 ;  85  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50 ; 
Alfalfa  meal,  fine,  $45  to  $46. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  50  to  5,0% c  ; 
firsts,  45  to  48c;  seconds.  44  to  44%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  27%  to  28c ; 
firsts,  25%  to  26% c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
75  to  76c;  mixed  colors,  73  to  74c;  white, 
68  to  72c ;  western,  firsts,  57  to  60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7  ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  cranberries,  half.  bbl.  box,  $4.50 
to  $6. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy, 
$28  to  $30;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  20  to  26c ; 
chickens,  large,  23  to  26c ;  small,  17  to 
20c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33cj 
broilers,  30  to  35c :  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c;  ducklings,  27  to  30c;  roosters,  16 
to  23c  ;  turkeys,  northern,  50  to  5Sc. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3  ;  beets,  box,  75c  to  $1.10 ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  box,  75c  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  box,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  celery,  box, 
$2  to  $3.75 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50c  to  $1;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  turban  and 
marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25;  blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  box,  50c  to  $1 ; 
yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are: 
Fine  strictly  combing,  55  to  56c ;  fine 
clothing,  47c;  half  blood  combing,  54c; 
half  blood  clothing,  48  to  49c;  three- 
eighths  blood  combing,  54  to  55c ;  low 
quarter  blood,  47  to  48c. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

November  25,  1925. 

MILK 

November  League- pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.80;  Class  2A,  $2.25; 
Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Class 
3 A,  $2.10;  Class  3B,  $2.10;  Class  3C, 
$2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.51  @$0.51% 

Good  to  choice . 47  @  .50 

Lower  grades . 42  @  .43% 

Ladles . 39  @  .43% 

Packing  stock . 38%  @  .39% 

Centralized . 44  @  .46% 

Renovated  . 44  @  .46 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. $0.25  @$0.26% 

Average  run  . 24  %@  .25 

June  make,  fancy . 27  @  .28 

Average  run . 25% @  .26% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.74@$0.75 

Good  to  choice . 70@  .73 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .....  .69@  .73 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. . 

.  .73@ 

.75 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .67  @ 

.70 

Common  to  good . 

.  .38@ 

.50 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .47  @ 

.4S 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .32  @ 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.$0.20@$0.30 

Chickens  . 

.27 

Turkeys  . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.  .24  @ 

.30 

Geese  . 

.  .20@ 

.23 

Tame  rabbits . 

.  .22  @ 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  "Spring  . . 

Old  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb. .  . . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair  .  . . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair 
Jacks,  pair . 


$0.45@$0.58 
.30@  .40 

.40@  .42 

.26@  .30 

.27  @  .38 

.20@  .32 

.15@  .22 

.25  @  .30 

.80@  .85 

3.00@  4.00 
2.00@  3.00 
.  1.25@  2.25 
.20@  .45 

.85  @  1.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 09@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@12.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 30@  .35 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 25 @  .30 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 20@  .25 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $8.00@10.50 

Bulls  .  . .  4.50@  5.35 

Cows  .  1.75@  6.35 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@10.00 

Lower  grades  .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.50 


FRUIT 


Apples,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$3.25 


McIntosh,  bbl .  3.50@10.50 

Greening  .  2.50@  7.00 

York  .  4.50@  5.25 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box....  4.00@  8.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  bskt .  1.25@  4.00 

Bbl .  4.00@11.00 

Grapefruit,  crate  .  2.75@  5.75 

Oranges,  box  .  5.00@12.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate.  . . . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Crate  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  crate . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate  . 

Western,  Iceberg  . 

Okra,  carrier  . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.  ...... 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  .' . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.00@$3.00 
.06@  .08 
20.00@25.00 
1.00@  1.25 
1.25 @  4.00 
.40@]  1.25 
2.25@  3.75 
5.00 @  8.00 
1.25@  4.00 
2.00@  4.00 
6.50@  7.00 
1.25  @  1.50 
6.00@10.00 
1.50@  2.50 
.50@  1.50 
3.50@  5.75 
4.00@  7.00 
1.75@  2.50 
1.50®  2.00 
,  .50@  1.25 
2.00@  4.00 
1.00@  1.50 
.75  @  1.25 
1.00@  1.50 
1.00@  1.25 
.75@  4.25 
.75@  1.75 
2.00  @  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .$4.00@$7.00 

State,  150  lbs .  5.25@  5.75 

Michigan,  150  -lbs . 5.00@  5.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  5.50@  6.25 

Bulks,  180  lbs . 6.50@  7.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@23.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . , .  . .  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese . 32  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Fowls  . .32  @  .40 

Roasting  chickens . 36@  .44 

Fryers . 35@  .40 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  @  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 06>@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes . 06@  .07 

Onions,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25 @  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25@  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 10@  .20 
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the 

Healthy  Cow\ 
the 

Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  he  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
\vhets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
‘during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER  JS^hcn  you  buy  any  Dr .  U css  product,  out  responsibility  Joes 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  gel  your  money  bacfy. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohi 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $225 
100  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
20001b*.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


§  GLECKNER 1000  Thousan  1000  HARNESS 

12-  Wear- Resisting  Improvements 

Improved  1926  Model  now  on  display 


Style  “P” 
N.  Y.,  Penn,, 
Ohio  &  West 


for  l‘/g" 
traces 
Add  $2.65 

for  1%" 
traces 
(without 
collar) 


When  You  Buy  Harness 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleckner  Dealer. 


The  three  most  important  things  to  consider  are:  Quality,  Price  and  Service. 
“GLECKNER”  QUALITY — is  well  known  and  our  reputation  for  making  the 
best  harness,  has  been  earned  by  forty-seven  (47)  years  experience  in  the 
Harness  business.  Only  best  selection  of  hides,  thoroughly  tanned ;  genuine 
linen  thread  and  tested  hardware  are  used  in  GLECKNER  Harness.  Every 
operation  is  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  GLECKNER  family  (father 
and  four  sons). 

“GLECKNER”  PRICE — is  lower  than  any  other  high  quality  harness.  Stand- 
aiu^  Quantity  production  have  reduced  the  cost.  Hence  the  name 
1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness  illustrated  above,  (thousand  of  one  kind). 

“GLECKNER”  SERVICE — is  given  by  the  GLECK¬ 
NER  dealer  nearest  to  you.  He  will  let  you  examine 
the  Harness,  explain  the  easy  adjustments,  fit  it  to  your 
horses  if  you  so  wish,  see  that  you  receive  the  red  Guar¬ 
antee  Tag  that  goes  with  each  set  and  arrange  time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired.  He  always  keeps  in  stock  extra  parts 
for  your  convenience.  No  letters  to  write,  no  red  tape, 
no  delay.  Berlin,  N.  H.,  February  14,  1924 

“We  have  handled  your  team  Harness  for  several  years.  We  have 
sold  most  of  them  to  Lumbering  Companies  and  they  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.”  J.  F.  BELL  &  SONS  COMPANY. 

I7D 17 jjT1  9  Send  for  Booklet  with  full  information  about 
rnEn.  ’  t^e  12-Wear-Resisting  Improvements,  and 
name  of  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

—   1 


Returns  from  Selling-  Cream 

I  have  a  chance  to  sell  sweet  cream  at 
my  door  to  local  milkman  at  15c  a  half 
pint.  Which  would  pay  me  better,  to 
ship  my  cream  at  56c  per  lb.  for  butter- 
fat  and  maybe  a  cent  or  two  more  for 
awhile,  or  to  sell  at  the  door  to  milkman? 
My  cream  tests  when  I  ship  it  from  35 
to  38  per  cent.  f.  c. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

When  you  ship  35  per  cent  cream  and 
receive  56  cents  per  lb.  of  butterfat,  you 
receive  35x56c  or  $19.60  for  100  lbs.  of 
cream.  If  you  should  sell  the  same  cream 
to  a  local  dealer  for  15  cents  a  half  pint 
you  would  receive  about  30  cents  for  1  lb. 
of  cream,  or  close  to  $30  for  100  lbs.  A 
pint  of  35  per  cent  cream  weighs  just 
slightly  more  than  a  pound,  but  for  rough 
figuring  in  this  problem  we  can  say  a 
pint  weighs  a  pound.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  decide  which  would  pay  the 
more.  There  may  be  other  factors  which 
you  have  not  mentioned  that  would  have 
a  bearing  on  your  decision.  Cost  of  ship¬ 
ment,  labor  involved  in  putting  cream 
into  bottles,  etc.,  should  be  considered. 

J.  W.  B. 


Pasturing  Bull 

Could  you  let  me  know  the  laws  in 
New  York  State  in  regard  to  pasturing 
bulls.  There  is  a  person  here  who  keeps 
a.  bull  and  has  him  pastured  along  the 
highway  fastened  by  a  rope  and  ring. 
There  being  no  fence  the  bull  is  some¬ 
times  in  the  road.  This  causes  people 
living  on  this  road  a  great  inconvenience. 
Last  Sunday  two  little  girls  were  badly 
frightened  while  walking  down  the  road 
by  the  bull  lunging  toward  them.  The 
man  who  owns  the  bull  is  said  to  be 
slightly  demented.  If  this  way  of  pastur¬ 
ing  a  bull  is  violating  the  law,  would  the 
district  attorney  be  the  proper  official  to 
report  it  to?  b.  F. 

New  York. 

If  the  hull  in  question  is  tied  without 
the  bounds  of  the  highway  no  law  is 
violated,  unless  it  might  be  considered  a 
public  nuisance.  That  is,  if  the  life  or 
comfort  of  a  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  is  made  unsafe  thereby.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  have  one  of  your  local 
officers  make  an  investigation.  N.  T. 


Color  of  Cream 

The  milk  we  get  sometimes  has  a  gray¬ 
ish  cream  on  top.  They  tell  me  it  is  the 
richness  of  the  cream,  but  I  doubt  that, 
the  rest  of  the  milk  seems  all  right  to  me. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  j.  g. 

Color  of  cream  at  this  time  of  year 
may  be  affected  by  any  or  all  of  three 
factors:  namely,  (1)  breed,  (2)  season 
of  year,  (3)  feed.  The  effect  of  breed  on 
fat  color  is  important,  and  Guernseys 
produce  fat  with  the  deepest  yellow  color. 
Jerseys  are  next,  Ayrshires  and  Ilolsteins 
next.  Fat  is  richest  in  color  in  Spring 
and  Summer  and  'faintest  in  Fall  and 
Winter.  Lastly  color  of  fat  in  milk  or 
cream  is  greatly  affected  by  feed.  Green 
feeds  are  especialy  productive  of  high 
fat  color,  hence  the  greatest  color  when 
cows  are  on  green  pasture.  Dry  corn¬ 
stalks,  hay  and  other  common  Winter 
feeds  are  lacking  in  this  color  influence. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  to  find 
milk  and  especially  cream  at  this  time  of 
the  year  that  is  very  pale  in  color.  Hol¬ 
stein  cream  from  cows  on  dry  feeds  will 
be  lacking  in  yellow  color  in  late  Fall 
and  Winter.  j.  w.  B. 


Brooder  House  from  Silo 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  how  I  can  convert  a  silo  into  brooder 
houses  for  raising  baby  chicks?  Size  of 
silo  is  32  x  12  ft.  m.  e.  s. 

'Delaware. 

A  silo  may  be  converted  into  brooder 
houses  by  sawing  it  into  sections,  perhaps 
four  for  a  32-ft.  silo,  putting  a  floor  into 
each  section,  adding  a  roof  and  placing  a 
door  in  the  side,  with  a  window  on  each 
side  of  door  for  light  and  ventilation. 
Those  that  I  have  seen  are  permanently 
located  upon  concrete  floors  and  have 
conical  roofs.  Such  brooders  are  on  the 
market,  or  at  least,  have  been,  but  are 
not  in  very  common  use.  They  are,  of 
course,  simply  circular  buildings,  with 
walls  made  from  short  silo  staves  and 
hooped  in  the  usual  manner,  the  hoops 
ending  in  the  door  frame  where  necessary. 

I  see  no  very  great  advantage  in  such 
buildings,  when  the  difficulty  of  construct¬ 
ing  walls  on  a  circle  and  placing  win¬ 
dows  and  door  frames  in  them  is  con¬ 
sidered,  hut  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  cannot  convert  your 
silo  into  such  brooder  houses  if  you  wish. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  brooder  bouses 
mounted  upon  sills  and  runners,  so  that 
they  may  'be  moved  to  new  ground  from 
time  to  time,  though  this  might  be  done 
in  the  case  of  circular  buildings  made 
from  staves.  sl  b.  d. 


THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 

Points  the  Way 
for  You  to 

H 

JOBS 


The  demand  for  well-trained  and  well-paid 
automobile  repair  and  service  men  is  never 
filled.  Leads  up  to  ownership  of  service 
stations  or  garage. 

LEARN  AUTOS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Write  today  for  Booklet  R.  N.  Y.,  telling  all  about 
our  complete  Auto  Mechanics’  Course.  More  than 
30,000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  past  22  years.  Don’t  put  it  off- 
write  Now. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal— 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  copy.  Sent  without  charge. 

W est  Side  Y.M.C.  A.  Auto  School 

Established  22  Years 

318  W.  57th  Street  New  York  City 


Tells  how  1  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it— prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
Success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  W rite  today  f  or  my  big  f  ree  book,  prices^j^ 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres.  ^  * 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

534  Grand  At..,  Milwaukee,  Wia.’ 


Send  For  Your  Copy 


... 


NOBUCKLE 

HARNESS 

No  Buckles  To  Tear 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


ABSORBINE 

**■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quitto.  t  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  horae, 
£2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

'  Book  7  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  £1.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Libtral  Trial  Bottle  for  10e  in  star-ns. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Don’t  Pay 
for  4  Months 

We  will  send 
you  the 
Metal-  to-Metal 

ifemess 

and  you  don’t  send  us  a  cent  for  four  months.  Free 
trial.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  No  old-fashioned 
buckles.  Amazing  strength  and  durability.  Act  quick! 
WRITE  TODAY. 

BABS0N  8R0S.,19t5esptt*^o"’iaAve-  Chicago 


[Before  you  buy  a  new  s< 

or  any  repair  parts  send  for  Knight’s 
big  direct-from-factory  catalog,  showing  15  styles  of  harness 
from  $42.95  to  $91.50.  Best  leather,  finest  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  This  FREE  catalog  also  shows  wonderful 
bargains  in  men’s  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Write  today. 
KNICHT  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  DEPT.  6L  HORROL  MS. 


Stdok 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordltlon- 
or,  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C«, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  ' 
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The  most  practical  brooder  ever  designed.  No 
priming,  no  pre-heating — a  powerful,  hot,  blue 
flame  at  the  touch  of  a  match.  No  wicks  to  trim, 
no  thermostats  to  go  wrong,  no  needle-like  valves 
to  clog.  Costs  least  to  operate — easiest  to  operated- 
just  set  it  and  forget  it.  Gives  plenty  of  heat  in 
12°  zero  weather.  4  sizes — 50-100  chicks  $12.  350 
chicks  $16.  500  chicks  $19.  1.000  chicks  $22. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


The  most  economical,  eas  est  to  operate  coal  brooder 
made.  Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  Specially 
designed  stove  throws  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope— ashes  can’t  clog— every  bit  of 
heat  is  rignt  on  surface.  Larger  grate  surface  gives 
most  heat  from  fuel.  Double  automatic  draft  con¬ 
trol  keeps  brooder  at  right  temperature  when 
weather  changes.  Has  greater  fuel  capacity.  No 
hole  in  hover.  Extra  large  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes !  62-inch 
hover  for  1,000  chicks  $26.50.  60-inch  hover  for 
1,200  chicks  $30.  See  vour  dealer  ot  write  us 
AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

9122  Codwise  Ave.,  Dept.  A.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
ing  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
— -  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 

conomical--more  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Writs  for  circulars  and  get  detaila  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
0812  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

11  k  kl  tl’O  LATEST  MODEL 
mANn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
■  10  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

HIKF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  |Q  MILFORD. MASS. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  bookine  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks  cockerels,  March,  April.  Large 

birds.  Itock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  hatch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Frtnesis,  Westhsmptsn  Stack,  N.T. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  1978  eggs  N.  Y.  contest  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Cockerels,  same  mating,  $10  up. 

H,  W.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  N.Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

100  late  May  hatched  pullets  @81.50  each.  Barron 
Strain,  healthy  pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


r^nolraralo  While  Leghorns.  Trapnested  for  10  years. 

YyiULKolOla  Pedigreed  235  250-egg  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  JAMES  G.  HUGH,  It.  D.  No.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Chicks  for  Broilers 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  JOel. 


Dili  I  of  c  S.  C.  Reds,  O.  F.  strain.  Dark  color,  weigh  4 
1  11  HCt 3  lbs.  and  over.  100  at  $1.50  each.  Bargain.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  write  M.  F.  Matiern,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS  coin” 

Noted  for  vitality,  size,  true  red  type,  dark,  rich 
color  and  heavy  laying.  Big  husky,  dark  red  cock¬ 
erels  $5  and  S7.50.  Exhibition,  S10.  On  approval.  C. 

O.  D.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Big,  husky,  well  bred  Cockerels,  Reds  andW.  L. 

R.  GRAHAM,  R.  F.  Q„  Sag  Harbor,  E.  I.,  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  BnUsSHsfskoNfor  mIL.vl 


BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


[ 
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THE  HENYARD 


Trouble  with  Pullets 

I  placed  my  pullets  (350)  in  Winter 
quarters  the  last  week  of  September. 
They  went  off  their  feed  slightly,  and 
then  went  into  a  slow  molt.  They  are 
maturing  too  slowly  and  their  combs 
(about  one-third  grown)  are  rather  pale, 
malnutrition  possibly.  I  feed  50  lbs  bran, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100 
lbs.  55%  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.  fine  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  4  lbs.  salt.  A  limited  quantity 
of  grain  at  night,  none  in  morning,  dry 
mash  'all  the  time;  young  rye  (green), 
once  a  day.  I  had  considerable  trouble 
from  coccidiosis  this  season  due  to  not 
enough  ventilation  at  the  hatchery  cel¬ 
lars.  Birds  are  below  average  in  vitality, 
but  have  not  shown  it  till  put  in  houses. 

Virginia.  G.  G. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  for  this  flock,  one  per  cent,  or  1  lb. 
per  100  of  dry  mash,  mixed  for  not  more 
than  a  week  ahead.  If  preferred,  the  oil 
may  be  mixed  with  whole  grain.  Use  the 
simple  oil.  You  are  probably  feeding  too 
little  whole  grain,  also.  Pullets  should 
go  into  Winter  quarters  well  plumped 
out  by  whole  grain  feeding,  with  “soft 
flesh”  which  they  may  “lay  off”  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Coccidiosis,  by  the  way,  is  not 
caused  by  lack  of  ventilation,  but  by  an 
organism  which  is  picked  up  with  food 
and  drink  and  multiplies  in  the  intestinal 
tract.  It  may  be  ealled  a  germ,  though 
it  is  not  of  quite  the  nature  of  bacteria. 
It  is  acquired  from  old  and  contaminated 
ground,  where  fowls  have  long  been  kept, 
or  by  contact  with  infected  birds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Intestinal  Worms  in  Fowls 

I  wish  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers, 
who  rear  several  'hundred  pullets  each 
year  on  rather  limited  areas,  would  write 
about  the  best  method  they  have  found 
for  controlling  the  round  intestinal  worms 
that  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long 
when  mature.  The  tobacco  dust  method 
of  treatment  is  generally  recommended 
by  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
but  has  not  proven  wholly  satisfactory 
in  my  case.  It  is  also  advised  to  raise 
the  pullets  on  new  ground,  or  that  not 
used  for  poultry  for  several  years.  This 
is  rather  a  difficult  plan,  even  on  farms 
where  skunks,  hawks  and  foxes  are  more 
or  less  common.  If  the  young  stock  are 
to  be  yarded  during  the  time  of  growth, 
how  often  should  the  use  of  the  yards  he 
alternated?  Would  the  use  of  these  every 
second  year  be  satisfactory?  It  is  often 
difficult  to  plow  the  yards,  especially 
where  trees  are  growing.  Will  any  other 
method  of  treatment  such  as  heavy  liming 
destroy  the  worms  and  their  eggs.  I  have 
seen  the  statement  somewhere  that  the 
losses  from  parasites  alone  in  poultry, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  annually.  If  such 
losses  are  general  in  the  larger  poultry 
'States  it  would  seem  that  some  one  of  the 
States  might  well  make  a  liberal  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  thorough  study  of  poultry 
diseases.  o.  s.  p. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

What  could  I  do  to  stop  hens  from 
eating  their  eggs  other  than  cutting  their 
heads  off?  I  have  one  pen  of  25  hens, 
and  they  eat  their  eggs  just  as  fast  as 
they  lay  them.  I  have  all  kinds  of  grain, 
charcoal,  meat  scrap,  all  the  time,  and 
even  hang  up  fresh  lean  beef  for  them. 
I  have  read  some  where  at  some  time 
about  an  artificial  egg  that  is  filled  with 
a  substance  that  will  stop  them  just  as 
soon  as  they  break  shell ;  it  will  release 
the  gas  and  after  one  trial  they  will  give 
it  up.  My  one  pen  of  hens  are  eating 
eight  to  12  eggs  per  day.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  you  could  give 
me.  F.  L.  F. 

I  have  never  heard  of  gassing  the  hens 
that  were  eating  their  eggs,  but  can  see 
it  might  be  effectual,  if  not  fatal.  Some 
flocks  would,  I  am  sure,  devise  a  gas 
mask,  however,  and  still  get  their  favorite 
food.  If  your  flock  is  confined,  turn  it 
loose  out  of  doors,  then  watch  the  hen 
coop  rather  closely,  gather  the  eggs  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  and  look  over  the  beaks 
of  the  flock  when  you  go  into  the  pen. 
You  may  find  yellow  streaks  upon  bills 
and  faces  that  will  show  you  which  hens 
are  the  guilty  ones;  often  it  is  only  one 
or  two  out  of  a  flock.  Such  hens  should 
be  removed,  remonstrated  with  and  then 
cooked,  though,  if  turned  loose,  as  above 
suggested,  they  will  usually  forget  the 
trick  and  become  respectable  members  of 
society  again.  There  are  lots  of  other 
ways  of  preventing  egg  eating,  the  only 
fault  that  can  be  found  with  which  is 
their  failure  to  save  the  eggs  if  the  hens 
can  get  at  them.  The  open  air  treat¬ 
ment,  together  with  playing  Sherlock 
Holmes  as  you  look  over  the  pen,  is  the 
best  method  that  I  happen  to  know  of. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Would  yon  consent  to  run  for  the 
Legislature?”  “Nope,”  answered  Farmer 
Comtossel.  “I’ve  ’bout  decided  I  don’t 
know  much  more  ’bout  runnin’  a  Legis¬ 
lature  than  the  Legislature  knows  ’bout 
runnin’  a  farm.” — Washington  Star. 


FuLO'Pep  Egg  Mash  now  contains 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

To  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  this  year - 
round  sunlight  element  means 

J  More  eggs  through  the  year,  and  at  the  sea¬ 
sons  when  they  bring  the  highest  prices. 

%  Better  average  of  large  eggs.  Minimized  loss 
from  undersized  eggs. 

3  Stronger  shells.  Less  loss  from  breakage. 

4  Healthy  flocks.  High  resistance  to  roup,  white 
diarrhea,  chicken  pox  and  tuberculosis. 

3  Lowmortality  of  both  grown  birds  and  chicks. 

6  More  hatchable  eggs,  larger  hatches. 

Stronger,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and  grow. 

5  Better  sale  of  eggs  because  of  high  food  value. 


More,  Bigger,  Better  Eggs 

Hens  fed  on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal,  not  only  lay  more  eggs  through  the 
year  but  the  eggs  average  larger  size — the  propor¬ 
tion  of  undersized  eggs  is  reduced.  The  shells  are 
smoother  and  stronger,  reducing  loss  from  breakage. 
Hatching  eggs  result  in  bigger  hatches  —  winter 
hatches  especially  are  improved.  Table  eggs  have 
a  delightful  flavor  and  a  high  food  value. 


Bigger,  Huskier  Chicks 

The  life -sustaining,  growth -promoting  element  of 
Cod  Liver  Meal  is  also  transmitted  from  the 
Ful-O-Pep  fed  hen  to  the  baby  chicks — for  much 
Stronger,  healthier  chicks  result. 

Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
should  have  full  information  about  this 
new  sunlight  element 

Our  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book,  just  off  the  press, 
tells  all  about  this  new  vital  element  in  Ful-O-Pep 
and  how  to  feed  it  for  big  and  profitable  results. 
Send  for  it — it’s  Free.  Tear  off  and  mail  coupon  now. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep 
line  of  feeds.  He  can  supply  you. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pcp 
Chick  Starter  contain¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
Meal,  first  six  weeks, 
for  strong  bones  and 
swift  growth 


FeedFul-O-PepFine 
Chick  Feed  from  second 
to  sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  con¬ 
taining  Cod  Liver  Meal 
from  sixth  week 
through  five  months 


SxxvS 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week  to 
the  fifth  month 


Beginf ceding  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash  contain¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Meal  at 
fifth  month  and  feed 
all  year  round 


The  Quaker  (pmpanjf 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Sunlight  Feed  with  Cod  Liver  Meal 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains  from 
sixth  month  on 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  129  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago.U.  S.  A. 
Please  send  new  poultry  book  with  full  information  on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
with  Cod  Liver  Meal  and  how  to  feed  it. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

Dealer’s  Name _ _ 
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Science  Gives  Poultrymen  a  New  and 
Easier  Way  to  Money-making  Success 

CAI  IVFROI  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Powder 

^ V  C/HVL  (So  easjy  to  mix  with  feed ) 

For  poultry  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  Pullets  lay 
earlier.  Hens  lay  oftener.  Hastens  growth  for 
market.  Fed  to  chicks  it  saves  the  whole  hatch. 


Dealers  write  for  literature 
and  attractive  proposition. 
Coliverol  sells 
on  si, 


275'Eggsi 
InOneYfeS! 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 

The  Silmo  Chemical  Co.  A 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  FREE  folder  on  Coliverol. 
Name _ 


Address 


P.  o._ 


Srate_ 


— iif 


Keep 
^poultry 
free  from 
roundworms 

[CBPBRAND/Sll 

PULVERIZED 

TOBACCO'" 

POWDER 


C.  B.  P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 

Mix  O.B.P.  BRAND  PULVERIZED  TO¬ 
BACCO  POWDER  with  your  poultry  feed 
or  mash.  ONLY  2  lbs.  of'  O.B.P.  BRAND 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  necessary  to  free 
poultry  from  Large  and  Small  Round 
Worms.  An  efficient  remedy  for  badly  af¬ 
fected  birds,  an  excellent  check  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection.  O.B.P.  BRAND 
is  finely  ground,  never  varying  In  quality, 
easy  to  use  and  contains  1.50%  nicotine. 
Sprinkled  on  roosts  or  in  nests  C.B.P. 
BRAND  is  an  effective  insecticide,  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  free  from  vermin. 

Order  at  once — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
100-lbs.  bag  $4  f.o.b  X^ancaster,  Pa.  Send 
.$1  and  we  will  ship  you  postpaid  a  10-lb 
trial  package. 

Conestoga  By-Products  Co. 
Lancaster  :  :  Pennsylvania 


How  to  Hatch  “More  and  Better  Chicks ” 


Is  plainly  told  in  our  large  illustrated  folder,  now  ready.  This  explains  the 
principles  of  correct  incubation  embodied  in  the  dependable 


HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 

These  Hatchers  have  long  been  noted  as  producers  of  full-weight,  long- 
fluffed,  bright-eyed  chicks.  Made  in  1,  2  or  3  Decks.  Can  be  equipped  with 
Hall  Automatic  Turner  Trays.  Writefor  the  foldertoday.  Get  our  reduced  prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  184,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Also  Bone  Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  poultrymen;  grit  and  shell 
mills,  farm  feed  mills,  family 
grist  mills,  scrap  cake  mills. 
Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  &  MACHINE  CO. 
Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

DEPT.  R  EASTON,  PA. 


COD  LIVER  OILFEE%B0R£EDERS 

For  big  hatches  in  Spring.  1  Gal.,  $2.75,  Postpaid;  5  Gal. 
can,  $10,  F.  O.  B.  S.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Keep  plenty  of  minerals 
before  your  birds  at  all 
W  times.  You  can’t  depend 

upon  the  grit  which  the 
birds  pick  up  on  the 
y  range.  A  good  grit  does 

more  than  merely  grind 
food.  It  supplies  essential  minerals — 
LIME  ?sd  PHOSPHORUS— as  well. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit  that  supplies 
the  right  amount  of  important  minerals. 
Made  in  three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Many  prominent  poultrymen  have 
used  it  with  satisfaction. 


FREE :  A  booklet  and 
samples  of  FOS-FOR-US. 
Send  for  them  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Town _ _ _  State. 


You  can  make  abetter  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
—by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer, 
■the  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  mon  th  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and|$2.50  and  get  Galvanized  Steel  Stove,  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  prefer  pure  Aluminum,  send  $8.50.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  monev. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-0  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


PUTNAM 

STOVE 

&I1I  iVa-.v//  ■  -  V, 


250  Post 

—  Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
the  sea!  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
58-60®  Protein— 6-10®  fats — 20®  Minerals — less  than 
1  ®  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh — Egg  stimulator 
— Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

CHARLES  M.  8TI1UVEN  A  CO. 

114-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Sid. 


U 


LA  1VS  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs. 
and  copy  of  The  Full  F,gg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis  ,tncL 


Pullets  Laying  Two  Eggs  in 
a  Day 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  entitled  “Size  in  Leghorns,” 
remarking  what  a  gain  it  would  be  if  the 
White  Leghorns  could  be  bred  to  weigh 
a  pound  or  two  more  without  losing  in 
any  degrees  their  superior  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  In  the  article  I  stated  that  Mr. 
George  H.  Wraight,  to  whom  I  sold  my 
farm  eight  year  ago,  has  succeeded  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  size,  having  one  purebred 
White  Leghorn  hen  that  weighed  seven 
pounds.  It  was  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
next  day  he  came  with  his  car  and  took 
me  to  his  farm,  a  half  mile  away,  where 
I  saw  the  hen  weighed.  Ilis  fowls  were 
my  old  Tom  Barron  stock,  and  I  had 
sent  to  England  and  imported  some  of 
Barron’s  best  cockerels  for  him,  so  I 
know  what  the  stock  was. 

This  last  Summer  Mr.  Wraight  built 
some  new  poultry  houses  and  put  in 
trapnests  so  he  could  tell  just  what  his 
birds  were  doing.  Yesterday  I  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Wraight  telling  me  that 
two  of  their  pullets  had  laid  two  eggs 
each  in  one  day.  Later  Mr.  Wraight 
stopped  here  and  gave  me  the  particulars. 
He  said  that  pullet  No.  3  laid,  an  egg  at 
a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning.  He 
took  her  out  of  the  nest  and  marked  her 
number  on  the  egg  and  removed  it.  At 
9 :45  a.  m.  she  was  on  the  nest  again 
and  had  laid  another  egg. 

Pullet  No.  8  was  on  the  nest  at  9  a.  m. 
When  he  took  her  off  there  were  two 
eggs  in  the  nest,  both  of  them  equally 
warm,  as  though  just  laid. 

I  inquired  as  to  the  size  of  the  eggs, 
and  he  said  all  four  of  the  eggs  were  the 
ordinary  pullet  egg  size. 

We  have  all  seen  what  we  call  “double- 
yolked”  eggs,  two  yolks  with  the  white  in 
one  extra  large  shell,  that  is  not  very 
uncommon.  It  simply  means  that  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  hen  two  yolks  have  ma¬ 
tured  at  the  'same  time,  split  their  folli¬ 
cles  and  dropped  into  the  open  mouth  of 
the  oviduct,  to  pass  along  to  where  the 
white  covers  them,  then  further  to  where 
a  skin  covers  the  whole,  and  farther  to 
where  the  calcareous  matter  that  forms 
the  shell  is  deposited. 

The  two  eggs  laid  by  pullet  No.  8  so 
closely  together,  simply  means  that  there 
was  a  little  greater  interval  in  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  yolks  into  the  oviduct,  than  in 
the  case  of  double-yolked  eggs.  Also  it 
means  strong  vigorous  pullets,  able  to 
eat  and  digest  a  large  quantity  of  food. 

Mr.  Wraight  has  650  hens  and  350  pul¬ 
lets,  making  1,000  layers  now  on  the 
farm.  He  uses  only  hens’  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  does  not  use  lights  to  force  egg 
production,  consequently  when  'his  hens 
start  to  lay  in  the  Spring  they  are  full 
of  vigor,  the  eggs  large.  I  think  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  many  of  his  birds  is 
largely  due  to  the  way  they  have  been 
cared  for  year  after  year. 

Speaking  of  size  reminds  me  of  Mr. 
Dixon’s  article  in  the  Rural  in  which 
he  mentions  an  eight-pound  Leghorn  hen. 
That  “takes  the  cake,”  but  Mr.  Wraight 
informs  me  that  his  seven-pound  hen  has 
increased  in  weight  since  she  stopped 
laying;  she  is  nearly  through  the  molt 
now,  and  weighs  seven  pounds  twelve 
ounces.  If  she  gains  four  ounces  more 
she  will  equal  Mr.  Dixon’s. 

Years  ago  Prof.  James.  E.  Rice,  head 
of  the  poultry  department  at  Cornell 
University,  tried  hatching  some  extra 
large  eggs  laid  by  their  White  Leghorn 
fowls.  He  found  that  the  chicks  weighed 
more  when  first  hatched  than  chicks  from 
the  ordinary  eggs  and  that  this  greater 
weight  continued,  as  he  frequently 
weighed  them,  and  they  went  into  the 
laying  houses  in  the  Fall  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  ordinary  Leghorns.  Why 
he  did  not  continue  the  experiment  I  do 
not  know.  But  this  I  think  is  true, 
namely,  that  an  increase  of  weight  in 
Leghorn  hens  ranging  from  five  to  six 
pounds,  would  be  an  advantage,  if  the  lay¬ 
ing  quality  was  not  hindered  by  it,  but 
anything  above  that  in  weight  would  be 
detrimental'  to  the  breed. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Discount  on  Chicks  ordered  before  Dec.  31st 


OUR  1924-1925  CONTEST  RECORDS 

STORRS.  CONN.— 2300  EGGS 
2nd  best  pen  in  contest 
FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.--2283  EGGS 
3rd  best  pen  in  contest 

OTTAWA,  CANADA— 2001  EGGS 
llTH  BEST  PEN  IN  CONTEST 


Member  Mass.  Association  Certified  Poultry 
Breeders.  Write  for  Circular. 


PULLETS 

We  have  a  limited  number  of 
selected  S.  C. WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  PULLETS  for  sale 
at  $1.50  up.  These  are  the 
layers  that  supply  the  large 
white  eggs  sold  through  the 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  50  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN  BRED 


TO-LAY 

BARRED  fAn/rnciC 
PLY.  ROCK  LU11U!iKlLiJ 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  vour  flock  like 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
was  a  Parks’ malethat  siredC  AN  ADA'S 
Champion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males 
are  used  on  Government  Experimental 
Stations.  Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase 
in  laying.  Choice  COCKERELS,  $5 
and  up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Have  made 
and  hold  World’s  Certified  Laying 
Records.  Young  and  Old  Stock.  Cir. 
Free.  J-  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


Lesher’s  Laying  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Vigorous  Cockerels., .  S3  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  are  raised  in  1  month;  sold  by  millions. 
Make  money  breeding  them.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  on  three  months'  trial  our  famous 
breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Est.  25  yrs. 
Write  now  for  big, color-printed  free  book 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PD1TO  Sample  i  La 

txaJMJ  Poultry  Paper  . 

on  Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns 

Paste  this  on  postal  or  letter,  state  breed  you  raise, 
sign  full  name  and  address.  We’ll  send  FREE  copy 
of  Plymouth  Rock  Monthly,  Rhode  Island  Red 
Journal  or  Leghorn  World  with  breed  book  offer. 
Poultry  Breeders  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  373,  Waverly,  la. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

All  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  before  Dec.  31st  will  be  entered  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct  , 
Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  be  mailed 
without  extra  cost.  Order  today  and  get  them. 


1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue.  Tells  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed  ;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production  ;  how  to  hatch 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  months  trial  subscription  25c. 

American  Poultry  Journal  16-523  Plymouth  Ct.*  Chicago 


Hake  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  It!  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  1 40  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  OT*  Booklet  ” How  the 

Coin  or  Stamps  ^  Jv  Hens  Helped  Run 
Our  Farm”  free  with  year's  subscription  at  $1.00; 
8  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  get  big  current  issue. 

Poultry  Tribune*  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris*  111. 


Poultry  Advocate }!“  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  for  Early  Broilers 

Weekly  hatches  of  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
beginning  January  4th.  All  breeding  birds  officially 
blood  tested.  Write  for  moderate  prices.  Quantity 
orders  should  be  filed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

Hall  Br.os.  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


BULLET  S-O  OCKERELS 

S,  0.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Pullets.  881.75 
and  up.  Cockerels.  #4,  886  and  888  each.  S.  0. 
White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  strains). 
Pullets,  881.50  and  up.  Cockerels, S3,  S5  and  887 
each.  Range  raised  and  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea. 
A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Pll’y  Fm.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TJARY  PureBred 

J— »  AD  I  1 — '  nllylAo  BAKRKD 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 
kind  that  make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list, 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel.  Oelaware 


“Well,  Bunk  lias  retired.  He  accu¬ 
mulated  a  big  fortune  last  year.”  “How 
come?”  “He  put  in  junk  shops  at  all 
important  grade  crossings.”  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Henyard 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  November  14,  1925: 

Week  Total 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada.... . 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn . . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass . 

Forsgate  F'arm,  N.  J . . . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

John  Hall,  N.  J . 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa . •••••  ••• 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . . •  • :  •  • 

Kilbourn  Hatchery  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &  Skel,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . . . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . . . 

Compton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J.. .... 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Fm,  Mich - 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Well  ward  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Pltry  F'm,  Pa . . . . . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  •  •  . . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  -N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y . 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Audley  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J. . , . . . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  Fox,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  C.  J.  P.  Clubs,  N.  J . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J . 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  J . 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . . . 

John  Cray,  N.  J . 

Maplewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

G.  Lelbach.  N.  J . 

Turrell  Pltry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  Hoberman,  N.  J . 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio....... 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y . 
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2489  4387 


Feeding  Pullets 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  grain  to 
feed  White  Leghorn  pullets,  what  kind, 
and  when  it  should  be  fed?  I  am  putting 
them  under  lights  for  the  first  time.  With 
a  dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time  com¬ 
posed  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  cornmeal 
and  100  lbs.  meat  scrap,  do  you  think 
they  need  either  semi-solid  or  dried  but¬ 
termilk?  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Pullets  that  are  to  be  put  under  lights 
should  have  sufficient  grain  to  maintain 
them  in  plump  condition,  having  been 
“fatted”  by  whole  grain  feeding  previous 
to  entering  Winter  quarters.  Heavy  egg 
production  will  pull  them  down  in  flesh 
and,  unless  this  can  be  maintained  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  molting  is  likely  to  fol¬ 
low.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  how  much 
your  pullets  will  need,  much  depending 
upon  their  present  condition  and  the  egg 
production,  but  very  likely  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  14  or  15  lbs.  per  100  birds 
daily.  The  more  whole  grain  they  eat, 
the  less  will  be  the  consumption  of  mash, 
which  latter  is  the  stimulating  part  of 


their  ration,  but  consumption  of  mash 
should  not  be  forced  at  the  expense  of 
body  condition. 

Your  mash  formula  is  a  good  one  and 
corn  and  wheat,  with  perhaps  some  part 
of  other  grains  added,  should  constitute 
the  whole  grain  feeding.  With  a  mash 
containing  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of 
meat  scrap,  milk  is  not  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  animal  food  but,  if  milk  in  some  form 
is  fed,  the  amount  of  meat  in  the  mash 
may  be  reduced  correspondingly,  all  the 
milk  that  will  be  consumed  taking  the 
place  of  meat  entirely.  M.  b.  d. 


Anaemic  Hens 

Why  do  some  of  my  hens  have  such 
pale  faces?  Is  this  because  they  are 
shedding  feathers  or  are  they  sick?  They 
do  not  droop  or  show  any  signs  of  sick¬ 
ness.  They  are  not  and  never  were  lousy. 
There  are  15  nice  pullets  and  three  cock¬ 
erels.  I  have  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  and  will  have  cabbage  in 
Winter.  L,  R. 

Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  why  these  pullets  have 
pale  faces ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  disease  like  coccidiosis 
that  is  causing  an  anaemic  condition. 
Have  you  handled  them  to  see  if  they 
were  losing  weight,  becoming  emaciated? 
One  cockerel  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
breeding  pen  next  year,  if  you  use  the 
best  of  these  pullets  in  it. 

Your  corn,  wheat  and  oats  will  make  a 
good  whole  grain  feed  for  the  pullets  and 
you  can  have  them  ground  to  make  a 
mash,  if  you  wish,  adding  one-fifth  part 
by  weight  of  meat  scrap  to  equal  parts 
of  the  ground  grains,  unless  you  have  all 
the  skim-milk  that  the  flock  will  eat, 
when  the  meat  may  be  omitted.  Whole 
oats  are  not  generally  relished  by 
fowls  and  they  may  be  left  out  of  the 
whole  grain  mixture,  to  be  fed  ground 
in  the  mash.  Equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  make  a  good  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  though  the  corn  need  not  necessarily 
be  cracked.  M.  B.  D. 


Heavy  White  Egg  Fowls 
Wanted 

Gan  you  tell  me  of  a  heavy  strain  of 
poultry  laying  white  eggs?  I  have  all 
White  Leghorns  and  I  cannot  sell  them. 
The  buyers  tell  me  to  get  a  heavy  strain 
that  lays  a  white  egg  and  then  I  can 
sell  the  chickens  when  they  are  through 
laying.  Please  mention  the  different 
strains.  G.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

These  buyers  may  be  spoofing  you,  or 
ignorantly  supposing  that  a  poultryman 
might  just  as  well  keep  heavy  fowls  that 
lay  white  eggs  as  to  keep  Leghorns.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  breed  has  not  yet  been 
produced,  the  heavy  breeds  still  persisting 
in  laying  brown  eggs.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  in  strains  of  Leghorns, 
some  having  been  bred  to  a  larger  size 
•than  others,  though  the  difference  is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  English  strains  of  Leghorns  are 
somewhat  heavier  than  most  American. 

I  cannot  “mention  the  different  strains” 
as  you  request,  since  every  breeder  has 
his  own  strain.  A  “strain”  is  simply  one 
man’s  flock,  presumably  bred  with  an  eye 
to  certain  characteristics  sufficiently  long 
to  have  established  those  characteristics 
in  the  blood.  Thus  a  man  might  select 
for  heavy  weight  until  he  had  increased 
the  average  size  of  his  individual  birds  in 
the  flock.  He  would  then  have  a  heavy 
strain.  Another  might  select  for  large 
eggs  until  his  strain  produced  larger 
eggs  than  are  common.  By  correspond¬ 
ence  with  breeders  or  by  visiting  them  or 
their  exhibits  at  poultry  shows  you  may 
locate  a  strain  of  Leghorns  near  you  that 
are  heavier  than  yours,  but  you  would 
still  have  to  sell  them  as  Leghorns  and 
could  not  expect  to  get  the  price  of  the 
heavy  meat  breeds.  If  you  wish  to  take 
the  time,  you  can  build  up  your  own 
heavy  strain  by  breeding  each  year  only 
from  the  heaviest  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


Diseased  Liver 

I  have  over  100  chickens,  some  are  only 
last  year’s  pullets  and  roosters,  and  some 
are  older.  They  have  something  like 
pimples  on  their  liver  and  they  die  one 
after  another.  It  is  contagiqus,  because 
we  bought  some  young  pullets  last  year 
and  some  have  died  with  it.  Liver  will 
be  just  covered  with  these  pimples,  and 
be  very  pale  and  swollen.  Will  you  ex¬ 
plain  what  the  disease  is  and  how  to  cure 
it?  F.  M. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

“Pimples”  or  small  nodules  in  and  upon 
the  liver,  and  also  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestine  and  in  other  internal  or¬ 
gans  of  birds  are  evidences  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  These  nodules  vary  in  size,  from 
that  of  a  pinpoint  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  when  run  together.  They  are 
of  a  whitish  or  whitish  yellow  color.  They 


may  be  hard  or  softened  and  broken 
down.  The  affected  liver  may  be  en¬ 
larged  and  easily  torn.  Tuberculosis 
does  not  usually  kill  any  large  number  of 
birds  at  one  time,  as  it  is  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  and  takes  the  affected  fowls  off  one 
at  a  time,  over  a  considerable  period. 
The  fowls  become  emaciated,  stupid,  with 
roughened  plumage  but  usually  maintain 
good  appetites.  There  is  no  cure  for  the 
disease  and  a  badly  infected  flock  might 
better  be  disposed  of,  the  premises  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  and  restocked  with 
healthy  birds.  Tuberculosis  may  be 
spread  through  the  droppings  of  affected 
birds  or  through  eating  the  carcasses  of 
those  dead  from  it.  There  is  no  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  recommended  in  the  hope  of 
cure.  M.  b.  d. 


Raising  Turkeys  in  Brooders 

I  am  interested  in  the  discussions  about 
raising  baby  turkeys  in  brooders,  for  I 
think  that  method,  if  successful,  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  turkey  growing.  I  find  that  buy¬ 
ing  the  day-old  turkey  of  good  stock  far 
more  satisfactory  than  either  hatches 
from  my  own  or  bought  eggs.  The  initial 
cost  is  less  when  the  labor  of  incubating 
is  taken  into  account.  I  find  that  small 
brooders  to  hold  25  to  30  birds  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  large  coal-burning  variety. 
Then  the  different  ages  should  never  be 
brooded  together.  For  the  first  meal  on 
the  third  day  I  give  a  pill  made  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  and  sour  milk  and  a 
little  cayenne  pepper ;  up  to  that  time 
grit  and  water.  For  the  first  10  days 
I  feed  three  times  a  day  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs. 
When  I  gradually  accustom  the  young 
birds  to  a  buttermilk  starting  feed.  The 
other  two  feedings  are  lettuce  chopped 
fine  from  the  third  day.  I  let  the  tur¬ 
keys  out  on  the  grass  every  fine  day  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry.  After  five  or  six  week* 
I  let  them  onto  free  range,  as  the  pen 
must  be  moved  daily  up  to  that  time. 

There  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  which 
may  be  had  from  the  State  House  in 
Boston  telling  of  the  experiments  of  two 
doctors  in  discovering  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  blackhead— “Suggestions  for 
Turkey  Raising,”  I  believe  is  the  name. 
Turkeys  cannot  be  raised  with  other 
fowl  or  on  ground  that  has  been  used  by 
them. 

I  bought  25  turkeys  on  June  10  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  have  21  flourishing 
birds  remaining.  The  other  four  died 
of  blackhead,  I  believe  because  I  was 
careless  in  not  moving  the  birds  to 
new  quarters,  and  they  ran  over  last 
year’s  ground, 

OON STANCE  CUNNINGHAM. 

Massachusetts. 


Selling  Farm  Products. — Organized 
Co-operation,  by  John  J.  Dillon,  shows 
the  way  to  more  profitable  farming,  $1 ; 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP 

Makes  More  Eggs — $3.50 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  and 
gives  larger  poultry  profits.  Send  $3.50  for 
t  ample  100  lb.  bag  and  WORLD’S  CHAM¬ 
PION  MASH  formula  “MAKING  HENS 
PAY” — free.  Give  dealers  name. 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.,  Stcck  Yards,  Phila. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Skunk  Fat  Wanted 


Clean  and  Fresh.  Cash  Paid, 
Ship  at  once.  Write  for  prices. 

Charlos  A.  Kaune  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  For  Early  Broilers 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  Northern  grown 
stock.  State  certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Hatches  every  week  during  December  and  January, 
Our  catalog  will  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole.  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  b’  ed 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbom's  Hatchery.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phene  1604 


For  Sale-150  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  hatched.  Bred  for  production.  91.50  each. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


Cockerels.  White  Hock 


Fishel’s  White  Wyandottes  Oock’ls.  Early  hatched. 

State  Fair  Win’s.  $5  each.  ASHVILLE  LOOMIS,  So.  Ots.lic,  N  T. 


|.„.,.  D|„„l/  P;„_l  pullets,  10  wks.  old,  25  lots,  $1. a® 

Jersey  UiaCK  biant  each.  March  breeding 


$Jto$iO.  BLAUVKLT 


cockerels, 

Holmdel,  N..I 


Large  Slock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  res'  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford  Pa, 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  tiIDIT CYC 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppau|a.Langlal,nd.N.T  I  UllIVCI  *> 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  black  hem!  for  over  16  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  llont.  Freehold.  N.  J, 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  wa°iu>n  N“iTYork 
For  Sale— M.  B.  Turkeys  thomas  voke1"  'sLniG.ie., «.». 

/“t|o8lno  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou- 
VJ  louse  GEESE.  JOHN  WORLEY  Morcer,  Pa. 


Dan  Amos  Strain  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS. 

ELSIE  HALLOCK  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Winners  State  H-H  fair  1924-25.  Flock  of  100.  Toms. 

512;  Hens, $9.  U.  G.  Jordan,  Charleston.  W.Va.  R.5.  Box  I  OB 


“Codfish  in  the  Farm  Yard” 


"I  T^T"’  I  A  folder  that  tells  about  one  of  the 

H  IV  HH  I— —biggest  helps  to  increased  poultry 
A.  +  profits  ever  discovered.  Tells  you 

how  to  raise  a  bigger  percentage  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks.  How  to  make  your  broods  more  uniform.  How 
to  eliminate  “runts”.  How  to  overcome  leg  weakness. 
How  to  improve  the  color  of  the  flesh.  Tells  in  detail 
about  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  the  results  from  its  use 
in  feeding  young  chicks  and  other  live  stock.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  for  a  copy  today. 

Address  Dept .  R-12, 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 

A Gnrtnn.P«nFi«ficnV«rn.  Ltd..  Gloucester.  MdSS. 


Schwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED  ff  BalrCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK, 

SCHWEGLER'S  H  atchery  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


FOR  SALE-M  ARYL  AND 

ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES,  house,  barn  and  buildings.  Level,  sandy 
stonefree  loam.  Center  of  canning  industry.  Grow  anything— all  truck 
profitable — poultry  especially  profitable.  Good  well  water.  Telephone 
available.  About  240  growing  days  a  year.  Big  milk  condensery  nearby. 

In  season  trucks  come  through  and  buy  everything  they  can  get.  Rain¬ 
fall  ample.  TWO  HUNDRED  FEET  TO  NEW  CONCRETE  HIGHWAY 
LEADING  TO  PHILADELPHIA  or  BALTIMORE  about  80  miles  either 
way.  Present  owner,  doctor,  living  north  must  sell.  With  use  of  a  little 
phosphate  this  can  quickly  be  developed  into  very  valuable  property. 
Price  one  thousand  down  and  six  thousand  on  mortgage  at  FIVE  PER¬ 
CENT,  to  be  held  by  present  owner.  Reply  to 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company? 
I  took  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
got  that  as  a  premium,  if  that  is  what 
you  call  it.  I  was  thrown  from  a  wagon, 
hurt  my  knee,  blood  poison  set  in  and  I 
was  laid  up  in  bed  for  a  month.  I  wrote 
to  them  about  it.  They  said  they  would- 
not  pay  anything  on  it.  They  said  the 
policy  did  not  say  anything  about  being 
thrown  from  a  wagon,  but  it  does,  but 
they  have  it  vehicle  instead  of  a  wagon. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  l. 

The  deception  is  that  farmers  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  insurance  covers  all 
accidents,  and  the  policy  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  ambiguous  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  policy  covers  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  accidents  and  these 
must  happen  in  certain  places  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  ways.  The  agent  depends  on  the 
profits  of  the  sales  for  his  income,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  he  will  magnify  its  bene¬ 
fits.  Representatives  of  the  company 
frankly  admit  that  the  newspaper  prem¬ 
ium  policies  are  misrepresented.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  thrown  from  a  wagon  and 
disabled.  The  insured  must  be  riding  or 
driving,  the  wagon  must  be  “wrecked,” 
and  not  used  for  business  purposes. 
Farmers  do  not  understand  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  policy.  If  they  did,  they 
would  not  pay  for  it. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  company,  it  cost  65  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  for  commissions,  expenses,  sal¬ 
aries  and  dividends.  Only  35  per  cent 
was  returned  as  indemnities.  In  other 
words  if  a  hundred  farmers  paid  $100  in 
premiums,  $35  would  be  paid  back  to 
them  and  $65  would  be  lost  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  It  would  not  take  many  such 
investments  these  times  to  dissipate  the 
income  of  the  farm. 

Taking  a  paper  to  get  a  premium  is  al¬ 
ways  a  disappointment  and  a  loss.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  “free”  premium.  If 
a  paper  will  not  sell  on  its  merits,  a 
premium  is  sold  with  it  because  it  is 
easier  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the 
premium  than  the  appearance  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  but  you  pay  for  both  in  the  price 
of  one.  An  agent  does  not  travel  the  coun¬ 
try  to  give  you  something  for  nothing. 
He  requires  you  to  pay  his  price  for  all 
he  gives  you.  If  he  says  otherwise  he  is 
trying  to  deceive  you. 

Some  time  ago  I  ordered  from  the 
Franklin  Paint  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  25  gallons  of  “Save-all”  roofing 
cement  at  75  cents  a  gallon.  I  sent  check 
for  $18.75.  They  sent  us  65  gallons  and 
now  say  we  owe  them  a  balance  of  $30.  I 
used  25  gallons  and  have  the  rest  on 
hand.  Can  they  compel  me  to  pay  $30 
or  can  I  send  back  the  40  gallons? 

New  York.  G.  n. 

P's  an  old  trick  of  Franklin  Paint  Co. 
to  ship  more  paint  than  ordered.  This 
farmer  has  paid  for  all  the  paint  he  or¬ 
dered  and  if  he  does  not  use  the  other 
40  gallons  he  is  under  no  obligations  to 
pay  for  it.  He  should  merely  advise  the 
Franklin  Paint  Co.  to  come  and  get  the 
balance.  The  company  will  threaten  the 
customer  with  a  lawsuit,  but  we  should 
be  delighted  to  get  Franklin  Paint  Co. 
into  court  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

The  enclosed  is  clipped  from  our  county 
paper,  The  Marietta  Register.  To  solve 
it  is  “as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.”  You 
have  been  very  prompt  in  answering  my 
inquiries  heretofore,  and  I  am  wondering 
what  you  can  advise  me  concerning  this 
Maxim  Development  Corp.,  110  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Are  they  reliable 
and  would  not  the  tax  on  a  lot  in  New 
York  City  or  adjacent  sections,  be  very 
high?  Unless  one  who  is  poor  as  I  am 
could  sell  such  a  lot  as  might  be  given 
him  according  to  this  advertisement,  he 
or  she  would  be  made  poor  by  the  tax: 
alone  on  said  lot.  Kindly  advise  me  at 
your  erliest  convenience.  c.  L.  K. 

Ohio. 

These  puzzle  schemes  are  always  so 
plain  that  the  most  stupid  can  solve  them. 
The  lots  are  located  some  three  or  four 
miles  from  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Those  solv¬ 
ing  the  puzzle  are  offered  a  20  x  100  lot 
by  paying  $5.85  to  secure  a  deed  and 
have  it  recorded.  A  lot  of  20  x  100  is  of 


no  practical  value  in  such  a  development. 
The  owner  would  be  obliged  to  buy  an¬ 
other  lot  adjoining  in  order  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  to  build  upon.  That’s 
where  the  Maxim  Development  Corp. 
comes  in.  If  the  development  had  merit 
or  any  prospect  for  the  future,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  “puzzle 
scheme”  to  interest  buyers  in  Ohio  or 
other  distant  points.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  warning  it  readers  about  these 
traps  to  catch  the  unwary  for  the  past 
25  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  man  going  about  under  the  name  of 
Elmer  Burrill  who  carries  a  blueprint  of 
a  farm  and  woodlot  of  2,240  acres,  also 
an  estimate  of  lumber  on  same  given  by 
a  man  named  Weber,  some  six  to  seven 
million  feet.  This  said  farm  does  exist 
in  Ilartland,  Me.  He  poses  as  the  owner 
and  will  drop  in  some  small  town  and 
sell  a  few  carloads  of  potatoes,  lumber 
or  hay,  get  a  deposit  for  same  and  then 
he  is  gone  to  another  town.  He  worked 
his  game  here  in  a  small  way  and  last 
heard  of  on  November  6,  was  in  Torring- 
ton,  Conn.,  and  succeeded  there.  This 
man  is  6  ft.  2  in.  tall,  dark  heavy  mous¬ 
tache  and  gray  hair ;  weight  about  160 
lbs. ;  wore  a  fur-lined  overcoat,  and  cap. 
He  is  wanted  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  York.  If  you  should 
hear  of  him  working  anywhere  I  wish 
.you  would  telegraph  me  at  my  expense. 
He  is  very  shrewd  as  he  follows  the  dif¬ 
ferent  farm  papers  to  keep  posted  on 
prices  of  different  things  he  sells,  o.  G. 

New  York. 

We  print  the  above  report  to  warn 
other  communities  against  the  operations 
of  the  slick  rascal  parading  under  the 
name  of  Elmer  Burrill. 

Some  time  ago  I  enrolled  in  a  course 
with  West  Angus  Show  Card  Service, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  I  paid  $30 
full  amount  for  the  course  of  10  lessons. 
After  completing  two  lessons,  they  refuse 
to  write  to  me.  In  the  last  five  weeks  I 
have  written  them  three  letters.  Each 
one  comes  back  to  me  marked  “Refused.” 
West  Angus  Company  agreed  to  send  me 
work  the  year  round,  after  completing 
the  course.  I  would  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  information  regarding  their  honesty. 

New  Jersey.  j.  w.  w. 

We  think  the  subscriber  answers  his 
own  question  as  to  the  honesty  of  the 
concern.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  re¬ 
garded  these  “show  cards”  schemes  as 
easy  money  schemes  or  essentially  a  swin¬ 
dle.  Toronto,  Canada,  has  been  a  hotbed 
of  these  deceptive  schemes  promising 
home  work. 

Please  give  me  any  information  you  can 
regarding  the  Shirrey  Sales  Corporation, 
4093  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.? 
They  are  working  what  looks  to  be  a  skin 
game  called  a  silk  stocking  endless  chain. 
They  sent  out  coupons  and  each  person 
to  get  a  coupon  was  to  have  five  pairs  of 
$2  silk  stockings  for  $1  provided  they 
sent  in  the  coupon  and  $1  for  which  the 
company  sends  three  other  coupons  to  be 
sold  for  $1  each  and  the  money  sent  to 
the  company.  Then  each  of  the  three 
must  do  the  same  and  sell  their  three 
coupons  before  the  first  party  gets  the 
stockings.  Of  course  this  makes  $10  sent 
into  the  company  and  works  out  all  right 
as  long  as  it  stays  an  endless  chain  but 
in  the  end  somebody  is  bound  to  get 
stung  and  of  course  it  won’t  be  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  stockings  are  good  ones  prob¬ 
ably  not  quite  $2  value  but  worth  at 
least  $1.50  but  are  different  brands  so 
it  evidently  is  not  an  advertising  scheme. 
Do  you  have  any  information  about 
them?  If  so  will  be  glad  to  have  it  as 
a  lot  of  any  friends  would  like  to  get  the 
stockings  if  the  promoters  are  all  right 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  friends  they 
sell  coupons  to  getting  stung. 

Ohio.  MRS.  s.  B. 

This  endless  chain  idea  seems  to  be 
spreading  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Shirry  Sales  Corporation  plan  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  Tribond  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  plan  which  has  been  analyzed 
in  these  columns.  The  courts  find  noth¬ 
ing  fraudulent  about  it.  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  well-nigh  impossible  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  by  any  large  number  of  people. 
Our  advice  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  schemes. 

A  church  in  a  certain  rural  district 
was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  The  official 
board  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  par¬ 
ishioners  to  see  what  could  be  done  to¬ 
ward  raising  the  necessary  funds.  One 
of  the  wealthiest  and  stingiest  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  that  church  arose  and  said 
that  he  would  give  $5,  and  sat  down. 
Just  then  a  bit  of  plastering  fell  from  the 
ceiling  and  hit  him  squarely  upon  the 
head.  Whereupon  he  jumped  up,  looked 
confused  and  -said  :  “I — -er — I  meant  I’ll 
give  $50!”  then  resumed  his  seat  again. 
After  a  brief  silence  a  voice  was  heard 
to  say :  “O  Lord,  hit  him  again  !” — Van¬ 
couver  Province. 


The  Dairyman  can  be 
master  of  his  own  fate 
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same  price  for  your 
milk  and  yet  earn  more 
.  ,  than  thousands  of  other 

[  v  dairymen. 

The  way  is  open  thru  making  milk  at  less  cost. 

A  leading  dairy  company  which  watches  costs  to  the 
fraction  of  a  penny,  learned  that  it  could  save  69c  a 
hundred  in  making  milk.  The  same  cows,  the  same  men 
— only  a  different  feed — Tioga  Dairy  Feed. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  the  chance  to  save  69c  a 
hundred  in  producing  milk?  Figure  the  possible  saving 
by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  Write  for  sample  and 
booklet. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds, 
advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

( Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds 
has  been  proved  in  actual  feeding ) 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  .your  .own  roughage. . 


TO-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Fire  Safe 
Construction 

Jdr  Country  Jtomcs 

same  material  which  protects  city  dis* 
vi/tricts  against  disastrous  fires  is  available 
for  every  type  of  farm  building. 


x*  AV  C  (> 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 

The  Natco  house  is  low  in  first  cost — easily  and  quickly 
erected — economical  to  maintain — comfortable  to  live 
in — inexpensive  to  build — and  Fire  Safe. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Natco  home  book. 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

817  FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Legal  Questions 


Liability  for  Back  Taxes 

September  29  I  bought  a  house  and  lot 
in  village.  On  November,  same  year 
(1922),  deed  was  passed.  I  had  a  search 
made  of  property  by  a  lawyer ;  on  search 
was  stated  all  taxes  paid  to  date.  I  paid 
$22.50  for  services  for  same.  About  six 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  infonned  me  that  there  was  three 
years’  back  taxes  not  paid,  running  back 
ito  1916,  the  village  collector  at  that  time 
being  the  owner  of  this  property.  No¬ 
vember,  1919,  the  property  was  sold  on 
foreclosure  of  mortgage  and  a  public  sale 
made  by  a  referee,  and  deed  given  by  him 
to  buyer.  I  have  a  warranty  deed  given 
by  party  I  bought  from.  The  village 
claims  they  can  sell  my  property  for 
back  taxes,  and  I  must  find  redress  else¬ 
where.  This  trustee  said  they  had  a 
large  number  that  owe  back  taxes,  some 
being  so  small  it  would  cost  more  than 
the  tax  due  to  collect  it,  and  they  were 
only  going  to  collect  the  larger  ones,  I 
told  him  if  he  made  me  pay  I  insist  that 
he  collect  them  all,  large  or  small ;  that 
they  could  not  discriminate  one  from  the 
other.  If  I  have  to  pay  this  tax  would 
not  the  lawyer  who  made  the  search  be 
responsible  for  same,  for  if  he  had 
searched  the  village  records  he  should 
have  found  it?  I  understand  they  do 
not  carry  this  back  tax  to  next  year’s 
book,  and  the  only  way  to  find  it  would 
be  too  look  over  all  the  hack  books.  If 
this  tax  is  collectable  would  the  prop¬ 
erty  itself  be  liable  and  could  they  sell  it 
for  the  taxes?  If  they  levy  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  I  pay  the  hack  taxes,  whom 
would  I  look  for,  the  one  who  gave  me 
the  deed,  if  the  lawyer  who  made  the 
search  is  not  responsible  for  it?  Would 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgage  be  advertised 
in  papers  for  all  claims  against  property 
make  this  tax  void.  To  E. 

If  you  will  examine  the  certificate  on 
your  search  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  lawyer  making  the  search  certified  as 
to  the  records  in  the  County  Clerk’s  of¬ 
fice.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  some 
irregularity  in  the  matter  of  the  village 
taxes,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
sult  the  attorney  who  made  the  search 
and  let  him  make  an  investigation. 

N.  T. 

Transferring  Mortgage  to 
Heirs 

In  the  State  of  New  York  A  died  three 
years  ago ;  B,  C  and  D  were  the  only 
heirs.  Since  then  B  died  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  from  A’s  estate  had  not  been  as¬ 
signed  to  B,  although  B  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  C  and  D  as  the  owner.  How 
can  the  mortgage  be  transferred  to  the 
estate  of  B,  now  dead,  C  and  D  being 
the  only  heirs  of  B,  also  the  only  living 
near  kin  of  A?  The  object  is  to  show 
that  B  came  by  the  mortgage  through 
sharing  A’s  property  with  C  and  D.  The 
two  heirs,  C  and  D',  wish  to  dispose  of 
this  mortgage  to  settle  the  estate. 

Ohio.  W.  A.  S. 

The  mortgage  in  question  cannot  be 
transferred  or  discharged  except  it  be 
done  by  an  administrator  or  executor  of 
the  deceased.  If  no  administrator  or 
executor  has  been  appointed  it  will  have 
to  be  done.  When  the  mortgage  is  final¬ 
ly  paid  the  mortgagor  has  a  right  to  a 
discharge.  N.  T. 


A  Bank  and  a  Joint  Account 

There  is  a  bank  in  (New  Jersey  near 
New  York  City  that,  when  a  depositor 
wishes  to  draw  from  a  joint  savings  ac¬ 
count,  compels  him  to  certify  that  the 
other  joint  tenant  of  account  is  alive. 
On  being  taken  to  task  for  this,  the  vice- 
president  explained  that  on  account  of 
a  ruling  of  the  State  Comptroller  in  case 
one  of  the  joint  depositors  died,  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  account  could  be  drawn 
by  the  survivor  until  the  comptroller 
signed  a  waiver  releasing  this  to  said  sur¬ 
vivor.  This,  he  further  declared,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inheritance 
tax.  This,  if  it  is  a  necessary  process, 
and  no  one  can  feel  secure  as  to  what  red 
tape  it  may  involve  seems  to  take  away 
the  value  of  a  joint  savings  account  in 
comparison  with  a  life  insurance  policy, 
the  full  amount  of  which  is  paid  shortly 
after  death  of  insured.  May  I  ask  your 
legal  department  if  this  is  an  unavoidable 
necessity  for  savings  banks  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey?  Is  it  the  same  in  New 
York  State?  Is  it  likewise  the  same  in 
Pennsylvania?  o.  K.  E. 

When  an  account  is  opened  with  a 
bank  by  two  persons  in  their  joint  names, 
the  same  may  be  withdrawn  by  either  of 
the  joint  depositors.  This  general  law, 
however,  may  be  modified  by  a  by-law  of 
the  bank  in  which  the  account  is  opened, 
it  being  their  privilege  to  make  rules  cov¬ 
ering  the  withdrawals  by  the  depositor, 
for  example,  demanding  that  the  bank 
book  be  presented  upon  withdrawing  any 
sum  from  the  account  and  also  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  demand  notice  of  a  withdrawals 

Under  the  State  inheritance  tax  law, 
bank  deposits  are  part  of  a  decedent’s 
estate,  so  that  if  one  of  the  joint  deposi¬ 
tors  dies,  they  require  that  one  of  its 
inspectors  pass  on  the  account  before  a 


withdrawal  is  made  by  the  survivor.  This 
of  course  is  done  so  that  the  State  will 
not  be  defrauded  upon  a  statement  being 
made  to  the  State  Inheritance  Tax  De¬ 
partment.  The  releasing  of  the  account 
would  not  take  very  much.  time  and  ought 
not  to  hamper  the  settling  of  the  account 
whatsoever.  Y.  R. 

Wife’s  Rights  in  Joint 
Mortgage 

When  a  man  sells  a  farm  and  takes  a 
joint  mortgage,  can  the  wife  draw  half 
the  money?  If  the  buyer  pays  $1,000 
down  and  the  husband  takes  that  $1,000 
and  uses  it,  can  the  wife  make  her  hus¬ 
band  pay  her  half  of  the  $1,000? 

New  York.  w.  J. 


WANTED — Strong,  reliable,  married  man  to 
assist  with  driving  truck  and  work  around 
piggery;  wages  $25  to  $30  per  week  to  start, 
and  free  house  rent;  for  particulars  write 
CHARGES  JURGENSEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wykoff, 
P.  O.  Allendale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  clerks,  a  stenographer  and  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  banking  institution  located 
about  50  miles  firm  New  York;  applicants 
should  have  had  some  experience,  preferably 
in  a  bank.  ADVERTISER  7834,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ITOUSEW O RKER  on  farm  45  miles  from  New 
York,  all  comforts,  conveniences;  washing 
machine,  electric  lights,  hot  water,  bath;  rea¬ 
sonable  wages;  a  pleasant  place.  BOX  36, 
Somers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Laundress,  school  for  boys;  execu¬ 
tive;  state  experience;  if  married  can  furn¬ 
ish  work  for  husband;  for  particulars  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


If  the  mortgage  was  in  fact  a  joint 
mortgage,  that  is,  if  it  went  to  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  or  the  survivor,  the  wife 
is  entitled  to  all  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
death  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband  on 
the  death  of  the  wife.  The  husband,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  right  during  the  life  of  the 
wife  to  receive  the  payments.  N.  T. 

Division  of  Wife's  Personal 
Property 

A  wife  died  leaving  money  in  bank. 
Her  husband  re-married.  What  part,  if 
any,  of  said  money  is  he  entitled  to  ac¬ 
cording  to  law?  He  afterwards  died 
leaving  two  children  by  first  wife.  Is  the 
second  wife  (or  widow)  entitled  to  any 
of  the  money  left  by  first  wife?  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  past  21  years  of  age  at  their 
monther’s  death.  N.  A.  e. 


WANTED — Couple;  cottage  for  boys;  also 

herdsman,  A-l  milker;  wife  charge  of  in¬ 
structors’  and  boys’  dining  rooms;  no  waiting 
table;  good  managers;  state  experience  with 
children;  for  particulars,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


MANAGER  or  working  foreman,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  estate;  life  experience  in  dairying, 
poultry,  truck  gardening,  and  all  branches  of 
modern  farming;  managing  of  hired  help;  knows 
how  to  work,  how  to  get  worK  done;  best  ref¬ 
erences  to  honesty  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
7833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- r- -  - -  “  ' 

POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  with  poultry  and  willing 
to  do  other  work;  wife,  housework;  would  con¬ 
sider  furnished  house  to  board  farm  help;  best 
of  references;  please  state  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7826,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


You  do  not  state  the  amount  of  the 
money  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
deposited  in  the  bank.  The  general  rule 
in  regard  to  personal  property  and  money 
is  that  one-third,  plus  certain  exemp¬ 
tions,  belonged  to  the  husband  at  the 
death  of  the  wife,  and  the  balance  went 
in  equal  shares  to  the  children  surviving 
or  their  representatives.  N.  T. 


Farm  Service  Exchange  mVou?p?abor Require¬ 
ments  ;  also  furnish  operating  plans,  schedules  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  management  for  Farms  and  Estates. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

(  Agricultural  Engineers ) 

140  CEDAR  STREET  Rector  6760  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  dry-hand 
milker;  wages  $35  a  month  with  board,  room 
and  washing;  apply,  giving  references  to  JOHN 
ROPRAZ,  Kyserike,  (Ulster  County),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dairy  farmer  on  300-acre  farm,  well 
equipped;  grade  Hoisteins,  produce  A  milk; 
must  understand  feeding,  calf  raising,  good 
milker,  machinery;  will  give*  salary  and  per 
cent;  good  house  with  conveniences;  near  sta¬ 
tion,  school,  churches;  state  age,  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience  and  references.  WM.  A. 
BARTI.E  FARM,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry 
on  the  Hudson,  a  competent  and  experienced 
electrician;  married,  without  children;  to  take 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys  and  instruct  in  and 
keep  up  general  repairs  in  electrical  work;  wife 
to  act  as  matron;  fair  salary  with  maintenance 
to  right  parties.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Managing  Director. 


WANTED  by  January,  1926,  a  competent  farmer 
who  can  economically  increase  the  production 
of  my  farm  to  about  400  quarts  of  milk  and  40 
or  50  dozen  eggs  daily;  I  will  put  up  150  acres 
with  stock  and  tools,  averaging  at  present  a 
cash  income  of  over  $300  monthly;  land  and 
markets  near  New  York  are  the  best  for  dairy, 
poultry  and  grains;  this  is  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  from  a  business  man  to  a  business  farmer; 
correspondence  invited;  please  state  what  you 
can  put  up  and  expect  to  get.  ADVERTISER 
7824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable,  experienced  working  fore¬ 
man  on  dairy  farm  producing  certified  milk, 
with  ability  to  handle  help  advantageously.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7831,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced,  on  salary  and 
shares,  to  do  all  work  on  56-acre  dairy  farm 
and  board  with  owner.  ADVERTISER  7832, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  large  duck  range 
with  first-class  experience:  good  salary,  rooms 
and  board;  telephone  1263  Floral  Park,  Elmont, 
L.  I.,  (near  Belmont  race  track). 


WANTED — Two  good  teamsters:  S50  per  month 
with  board  and  room.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  desire  year  round  position; 
best  references;  give  wages  first  letter.  GEORGE 
PARKER,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  young  man,  2.7,  and  mother,  positions 
together;  very  good  chauffeur,  fine  mechanic, 
any  make  car;  mother  as  housekeeper,  mother’s 
helper,  seamstress;  comfortable  living  conditions 
essential;  credentials.  33  LINDEN  PLACE,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 

OREAMERYMAN,  single,  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  experienced,  city  and  country  milk 
plants;  good  butter-maker,  milk  tester;  four 
years  a  herdsman;  references;  state  wages.  12 
OAK  STREET,  Newburyport,  Mass. _ 

HANDY  man  wants  work,  keep,  at  least  $5 
weekly;  will  pay  $5  weekly  keep  his  mother, 
or  position,  caretaker,  same  wages  and  sup¬ 
plies;  keep  mother  himself'.  DEWING  AL- 
STEAD,  Center,  N.  H. 


YEARLY  position,  farm,  January  1  or  sooner; 

poultry,  no  dairy;  teamster  contractor;  feed 
and  coal  company,  by  middle-aged  man;  no 
tobacco,  liquor;  New  York  State  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  217,  Shavertown,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  German,  age  44,  childless,  wanted; 

country  position;  adults  family,  which  live, 
old  fashioned  way;  wife,  cook,  houseworker: 
man  handy,  any  Work,  house,  garden,  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.;  wages  $65  each,  comfortable  home, 
privilege  keep  dog.  Inquire  246  WEST  21st  St., 
New  York.  , 


REFINED,  educated  woman,  desires  position 
as  managing  housekeeper  in  country  home, 
where  there  are  children;  state  Salary;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7835,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 'Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  iN.  Y. 


FARM,  96  acres,  60  tillage,  remainder  pasture 
and  woodland  at  Bantam  Lake;  10-room  house; 
15  cows,  bull,  2  horses,  wagons,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  Fordson  tractor;  springs,  wells  and  elec¬ 
tricity  t  price  $10,000,  cash  $3,000.  MRS. 
BERTIE  BOTELLE,  Lakeside,  Conn. 


TO  LET — Improved  dairy  farm,  large  house,  silo, 
stables  and  substantial  outbuildings.  Apply 
TIBBETS  ESTATE,  Room  45  Burdett  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  potato  and  dairy  farm;  5 
miles  from  shipping  point;  $2,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Washington,  85-acre  dairy 
farm,  good  soil,  new  buildings;  particulars 
write  ALBERT  F.  SINYARD,  Derwood,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Hundred-acre  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

farm;  fine  stone  house,  good  barns  and  other 
outbuildings;  20-acre  meadow.  100  fruit  trees; 
handy  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  five  miles 
to  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  $3,000  cash  required;  no 

agents.  ADVERTISER  7816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  farms,  direct  from  owner.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  GUY  N.  FISH,  O’Neil  Bldg.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — F'or  a  long  term,  a  well  located 
dairy  farm;  120  acres,  1/3  in  clover;  mak¬ 
ing  grade  A  milk;  near  the  best  eastern  mar¬ 
kets;  equipped  with  tools  and  stock;  responsi¬ 
ble  parties  must  take  over  tested  herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  7825,  care  Rural 
'New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  two-acre  poultry  plant, 
500  layers;  reasonable.  WM.  ZIMMERMAN, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Neptune,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  45  acres  in  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty;  all  tillable,  abundant  spring  water,  good 
buildings,  near  highway;  suitable  for  grapes  or 
chickens;  owner  must  sell.  ADVERTISER  7827, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  poultry  farm,  60  miles 
from  New  York,  on  good  road  and  lake;  good 
house  and  buildings  for  600  bens,  incubators, 
brooders,  brooder  houses;  500  chickens.  ADVKR- 
TISER  7828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KINGSTON— Wonderful  opportunity,  two  board¬ 
ing  houses,  one  9  rooms,  other  7  rooms;  one 
furnished;  barn,  garage,  other  outbuildings; 
boats;  one  cow;  must  be  seen  to  be  armreeiated; 
price  $7,000  cash  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  7829, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  central,  southern  New 
Jersey;  small  house,  fair  buildings,  level  land, 
R.  F.  D.  or  near  post  office;  cheap  for  cash; 
give  details.  ADVERTISER  7830,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Large  fruit  farm  on  Lake  Erie.  H, 
NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


FARM,  135  acres,  10  cows,  2  horses,  $4,200. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN,  Sr.,  Route  5,  To- 
wanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  inquire  of  C.  It. 
PLUMB,  Franklin  County,  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover 
$5  60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  Sc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  grades:  clover,  $7.80  per  60-lb. 

can,  hero;  amber  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE— -Two  Electro-hatch  incubators,  600- 
egg  capacity  each,  in  separate  compartments 
of  150-egg  each;  one  new,  never  been  out  of 
crate;  one  used  one  season;  must  be  sold  by  De¬ 
cember  1  to  highest  offer  on  account  of  illness. 
ALBERT  E.  HEGEL,  7  Chisolm  Rd.,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Mass. 


SURE  POP — Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  y2  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


50'  SECOND-HAND  400-egg  incubators  wanted. 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HONEY  is  made  ready  for  digestion  by  the  bees; 

sugar  and  glucose  tax  the  kidneys.  See 
LESSER’S  honey  ad. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $0;  dark  clover 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better:  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Buckwheat  honey,  85c  for  5-lb.  pail, 
postpaid  in  second  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  rock  drill  and  stone  crusher, 
Japhammer  rock  drill  and  wood  boring  ma¬ 
chine  for  62  cu.  ft.  air  compressor,  also  stone 
crusher  f'or  22  h.  p.  engine.  WM.  H.  BADEN, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Lay  Porta  power  unit  with 
cordwood  sawing  outfit  cheap;  to  be  driven 
from  automobile;  write  for  particulars.  AR¬ 
THUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


DIETITIANS  place  honey  first  as  desirable 
sweet.  See  LESSER’S  honey  ad. 


32-VOLT  Delco  plant,  fine  condition.  JOHN  D. 

VAN  WAGENI3N,  Route  3,  Box  43,  Kingston’ 
N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  incubators,  grist  mill,  oil  engine- 
price  right.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawa- 
dox,  Va. 


HONEY,  fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  quarts  or 
4  sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  Hollis,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  19c  lb.,  parcel  post  not  pre¬ 
paid;  shellbark  kernels,  $1.00  lb.,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


BLACK  walnuts,  six  pounds  for  one  dollar  de¬ 
livered,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  pure  maple  syrup,  235  gallons;  6  gal¬ 
lons,  $2.20;  sugar,  pound,  cakes,  32e;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  pleaSe.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  61  Bishop.  St 
Albans,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Sterling  thrasher,  I.  H.  G.,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  used  very  little.  ’  G.  It. 
PENSON,  Claraben  Court  Farm,  Roslyn,  N  Y 


GIVE  the  kiddies  a  square  deal;  honey  is  a 
natural  sweet;  white  sugar  and  glucose  are 
not.  See  LESSER’S  honey  ad. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  390  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  in  good  condition;  slightly  used-  guar¬ 
anteed  hatchers.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  most  delicious 
maple  product,  very  appetizing  in  sandwiches 
cakes,  salads  and  candies;  one  10-ounee  package 
sent  prepaid  for  35  cents  on  trial  order.  L  L 
STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


WANTED— Chive  roots.  WILLIAM  B.  OLNEY 
Seekonk,  Mass. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  $1- 
60-lb.  can,  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &’  ET  - 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


WANTED— F’or  cash,  wood-working  machinery 
of  all  kinds;  help  your  neighbor,  show  him 
this  advertisement.  JOHN  CIZEK,  Germania 
Pa. 


IRON,  vitamins  and  other  elements  in  nature’s 
best  form  in  honey;  none  in  sugar  or  glucose 
See  LESSER’S  honey  ad. 


HOMEMADE  strawberry  or  raspberry  iam:  8-oz. 

jars.  6  for  $3,  delivered.  A.  EVE1YYN  WILK¬ 
INSON,  Lake  Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  double  corn  sheller,  and  two  new  fan¬ 
ning  mills;  cash  or  trade.  OAK  KNOLL 
FARM,  Rowley,  Mass. 


WHY  eat  devitalized  white  sugar  and  glucose 
when  honey  is  cheap.  See  LESSER’S  honey 
ad. 


HOUSEWORK,  no  laundry,  no  cooking:  goo  o 
home.  ENGEL.  2025  East  First  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  partv  wants  poultry  farm  near  vil¬ 
lage;  can  pay  cash.  BIKULCH.  1060  East 
92d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Customers  for  strictly  fresh  white 
eggs  in  15  or  30-dozen  lots;  write  for  price. 
ERNEST  W.  BURROW,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


beneath  stumps  is 
full  of  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen,  Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus,  Potas¬ 
sium,  Magnesium, 
Calcium,  Iron.  Yield 
big  money-making 
crops. 


Write  for 
Big  Catalog 


The  Easiest,  Quickest  and  Cheapest  with  the 


Only  10%  down 
brings  any  Her¬ 
cules  at  once  on 
Easy  Payments. 


STUMP  PULLER 


ALL  STEEL 
TRIPLE  POWER 


B.  A.  FULLER 


“We  do  not  think  it  can  be  beat,”  wrote  W.  J. 
Hooches,  Bristol,  Term.  “We  are  pulling  white  pine 
stumps  and  they  have  roots  15  and  18  feet  long.” 
— and  thousands  of  Hercules  owners  say  the  same 
thing. 


bumper  harvest  of  extra  prof- 
id' Get  it.  Make  big  money  in  spare 
nulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules.  1,400  ciisp 

■ . is  what  J.  A.  Replogle,  Ap- 

„  Iowa,  made  with  the  Hercules  shown 
jne  year,  spare  time.  $10,000  in  six 
nk  of  it!  Thousands  of  Hercules  own- 
oly  coining  extra  money  hand  over  fist, 
wi.y  ,„u?  If  you  simply  clear  your  own  farm, 
the  Hercules  will  more  than  pay  for  itself — by  the 
added  value  of  cleared  land  against  stump,  and  oy 
the  big  money-making  crops  you  will  get  from  tne 
rich  soil.  The  Hercules  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  if  you  clear  neighbors’,  land.  Wm.  Nel¬ 
son,  Kan.,  cleared  his  farm,  made  $2,000  pulling 
neighbors’  stumps,  then  sold  his  Hercules.  the 
Hercules  Stump  Puller  is  a  money-maker  all  over, 
for  thousands  of  owners.  It  will  be  for  you,  too, 

“Quicker,  Cheaper,  Gets  All  the 
Roots” 

This  is  what  J.  K.  Detwiler,  Bristol,  Ind.,  says 
about  the  Hercules:  “Our  stumps  are  white  oak. 
large  center,  tap  rooted — we  think  sometimes  they 
come  from  China.”  M.  B.  McRill,  Kinder,  La., 
wrote:  “I  find  the  cost  of  pulling  stumps  (with 
Hercules)  “is  not  half  as  much  as  blowing,  or 
burning,  or  cutting”  and  Geo.  Hugle,  Nehawka, 
Neb  said:  “The  (Hercules)  Stump  Puller  is  much 
cheaper,  safer,  and  faster  than  any  other  method 
—with  3  men  we  pulled  at  the  rate  of  200  stumps 
a  dav  ”  W.  P.  Blain,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  said  that  a  stump  puller  was  an  economy : 
much  better  and  cheaper  than  explosive;  much 
safer-  and  left  no  roots  in  the  ground.  A.  ri. 
Wright,  Oklahoma  State  Agric.  School,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  J.  N.  Malov,  Leflore  Co.,  the  Hercules  as  the 
best  method  for  pulling  stumps. 

Every  Acre  Counts  Now  With  Crop 
Prices  High 

Stump  land  should  he  cleared — at  once.  The  easi¬ 
est  and  most  dependable  way  is  with  the  Hercules. 


Under  stumps  is  a 
it  gold  dollars, 
time  p  ..III-..  ‘ 
greenback  dollar  bills  is 
panoose  Co 
above — in  < 
years.  Thi 
ers  are  simj 
Why  not  you 


Comes  Complete — No  Extra  Parts 
to  Buy  or  Make 

I  now  have  a  better,  faster  working,  more  de¬ 
pendable  and  easier  operated  machine  than  ever. 
A  complete  stump  puller  in  a  single  unit — comes 
ready  for  you  to  hitch  your  team  to,  is  mounted  on 
skids  with  a  special  hitch — our  new  patent  steel 
sweep  sector.  Safe,  dependable  and  a  wonderful 
time-saver.  Everything  included.  Above  is  our 
Improved  No.  200  Model.  Exact  duplicate  of  model 
that  won  tests  in  England.  Unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed  against  breakage.  I  hack  it  with  a  three- 
year  guarantee — flaw  or  no  flaw — and  send  it  any¬ 
where  on  30  days’  trial. 

Get  My  Special  Low-Price  Offer 

Just  think !  A  down  payment  of  only  10  per 
cent  brings  either  one  of  the  Hercules  Stump  Pull¬ 
ers  to  you.  Quickly  pays  for  itself  and  makes  big 
money  for  you — in  spare  time.  The  Hercules  will 
pull  any  stump,  any  place,  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other  method  or  machine.  It  is  dependable. 
1926  models  have  new,  added  practical  time-saving, 
labor-saving,  money-saving  features.  Let  me  show 
you  the  easy  and  sure  way  to  make  money  in  spare 
time  with  the  Hercules.  Send  me  your  name  and 
address.  No  obligation.  Send  no  money.  I  will 
mail  you  free  catalog  with  all  details  about  the 
Hercules,  why  it  is  the  best  stump  puller  made  and 
my  special  low-price,  easy-payment  offer  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  for  limited  time  only.  Write  today — now  ! 


The  Hercules  Stump  Puller 
won  the  Great  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  Official  Test,  Pulled 
More  Stumps — Much  Cheap¬ 
er,  Easier  and  Quicker  Than 
EVERY  OTHER  MACHINE, 
DEVICE  AND  METHOD 
USED. 

Every  known  method  was 
used  in  these  comprehensive 
tests  —  stump  pulling  ma¬ 
chines  (hand  and  horse¬ 
power),  donkey  engines, 
steam  and  gasoline  engines, 
burning,  blasting,  liquid  air, 
chemicals  and  other  methods. 
The  Hercules  Stump  Puller 
was  operated  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  men,  whereas  specially 
imported  experts  conducted 
tests  with  other  machines, 
methods  and  devices  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  Her- 
cules  won.  Tests  conducted 
under  the  official  auspices 
and  direction  of  The  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Government  o  f 
Great  Britain.  Above  is  a 
photo  of  the  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  that  won  these  famous 
tests.  Easy  payment  terms. 
Only  10%  down.  Write  quick 
for  present  spocial  offer. 


power  . 


me  5'”fcal  Via y 
tcoT"?T'v,,  four 

tar- 


Easily  Moved  —  Like 
Wheelbarrow,  from 
stump  to  stump.  Ideal 
stump  puller  to  use  in 
wet,  soggy  marsh  land 
and  unusually  thick 
stumps — places  where 
horse  can’t  work. 


HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

2030  29th  Street  Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  FREE 
Book  and 
details  of  my 
Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan — 


Name 


“  v  DOWN 

Balance  Easy 
Payments 


Town 


Route  No. 


acre9  of, 


(State  land  of  timber) 


Mail  Coupon 
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A  Pair  of  Cotswold  Ewes 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


No.  21— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Breeching' 
Harness 
without  Back 
Pad. 


No.  28— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Boston  Side* 
Backers. 


METAL  TUBE 
WITH  METAL 
EXTENSION 


No.  22— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  •  M  etal 
Breec  hin  g 
Harness 
with  Back 
Pad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


;  mpn 

'Harness 


Metel'to 

UMetel 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED 


No.  23— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Lead  or  Hip 
Strap  Har- 
ness. 


Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months 


After  You  Get  the  Harness! 


We  will  ship  you  a  genuine  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
harness  and  you  need  not  pay  us  until  4  months 
after  you  receive  it.  We  give  you  a  30  day  free  trial 
after  which  the  harness  may  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it. 

Above  are  shown  four  Olde  Tan  models,  all  with  gen¬ 
uine  Metal-to-Metal  construction  and  made  from  old 
fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather.  This  construction  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  every  part  of  the  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  where  there  is  excessive  strain,  wear  or  pull. 
Introduced  only  four  years  ago  by  Olde  Tan,  it  is  not 
yet  known  how  many  extra  years  of  wear  this  con¬ 
struction  will  give  a  harness.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  make  a  harness  last  many  more  years.  Olde 
Tan  harness  even  without  the  metal-to-metal  feature 
was  capable  of  lasting  12  to  15  years.  Harness  with 
that  many  years  behind  it  is  still  in  use.  The  maker 
of  Olde  Tan  made  harness  for  the  Armies  during 


BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  90-79 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling  all  about  your  4 
months  to  pay  offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

Print  your  name  and  address  plainly 

My  Name _ 


the  Civil  War,  and  parts  of  the  harness  were  found 
on  the  battle  fields  in  fairly  good  condition  as  late 
as  1885,  or  20  years  after  the  war. 

At  the  tannery  is  a  strap  which  was  buried  10  years  in 
a  barnyard  and  which  is  still  pliable  and  strong.  In  a 
leather  strength  test  held  in  Chicago  in  1923,01deTan 
straps  and  traces  won  over  every  other  entrant,  being 
more  than  twice  as  strong  asone  of  the  contestants  and 
30%  stronger  than  the  second  strongest.  Hundreds  of 
letters  of  real  enthusiasm  have  been  received  from 
OldeT  an  owners  who  declare  that  never  have  they  seen 
such  a  harness,  never  such  heavy  strong  leather,  and 
never  such  careful,  precise  sewing  and  construction. 

Mail  this  Coupon 
£or  Free  Catalog 

If  you  believe  that  you  even  may  buy  another  harness 
within  the  next  year,  you  should  ask  for  the  Olde  Tan 
catalog  and  learn  all  about  the  real  leather  which  goes  into 
this  harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer — Don’t  Pay  for  4 
months — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  quality  of  leather 
— the  way  metal  against  metal  wears,  and  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  extraordinary  strength.  After  30  days  trial  you 
keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you  choose.  We  are 
continuing  also  our  offer  of  $7.50  after  30  days  free  trial 
and  then  $7.50  per  month  for  those  who  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  that  way.  BUT,  ask  for  the  free  catalog  today. 


My  Address 


BabsonBros., 


19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd. 
Dept.  90-79  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Bi^  Ox  Goes  to  the  City 


N  page  1527,  volume  foi*  1924,  we 
printed  a  picture  of  a  yoke  of  oxen 
which  were  used  on  a  Northern 
New  Jersey  farm.  These  were  called 
at  the  time  Brown  Swiss,  but  we 
find  that  that  was  not  an  exactly 
true  description  of  them.  They  were  really  what  is 
known  as  Simmenthal  cattle.  The  largest  of  these 
oxen  weighs  2,925  lbs.,  which  we  think  is  about  the 
record  for  actual  working  cattle.  It  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  decrease  the  live  stock  on  that  New  Jersey 
farm,  and  this  ox  has  been  turned  over  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  so  'that  he  can  be  exhibited  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Zoo  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  born  and  raised  in 
New  York  City  who  never  saw  an  ox  in  their  life. 
It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  them  to  tell  an  ox 


could  be  written  of  its  beauty  of  form  and  color, 
kind  disposition  and  milking  qualities. 

These  cattle  are  said  to  do  very  well  even  in  the 
rougher,  hilly  portions  of  Switzerland.  We  gener-. 
ally  think  of  an  animal  like  the  Devon  or  Ayrshire 
as  'best  fitted  for  poor  rough  land  and  the  larger 
and  heavier  breeds  of  cattle  are  usually  associated 
with  the  rich  land  of  Holland  or  similar  places. 
These  cattle,  however,  seem  to  come  to  their  enor¬ 
mous  size  on  poor  land  which  would  seem  better 
adapted  to  a  goat  or  mountain  sheep.  They  grow 
to  great  size  and  are  said  to  have  a  very  high  in¬ 
telligence  for  cattle.  The  color  is  generally  white 
marked  with  large,  irregular  and  well-defined  spots 
of  red,  yellow  and  drab,  and  the  breeders  take  great 
pride  in  developing  this  color  formation.  The  head 
is  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  horns 


us  truckers  in  a  very  hard  position. 

The  potato  growers  were  the  ones  who  caused  our 
trouble  the  last  season,  not  that  I  am  blaming  them, 
they  were  hard  pushed  themselves,  but  they  cut  their 
acreage  of  spuds  short  and  put  in  all  kinds  of  truck. 
If  was  not  unusual  to  see  10  to  15  acres  of  sweet 
corn  in  one  planting.  Peppers,  beets,  carrots,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  had  heavy  plantings.  I  saw 
corn  sold  30  to  50  cents  per  100;  I  personally  sold 
none  less  than  $1  per  100  but  graded  it  very  care¬ 
fully;  still  I  am  unable  to  grow  this  crop  for  any 
such  money  as  that. 

Tomatoes  sold  here  for  20  to  25  cents  per  16-quart 
basket;  bunch  vegetables,  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen; 
cucumbers  got  so  plentiful  you  could  find  no  market. 
In  fact  when  season  was  at  its  height  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  taking  any  offer. 


Major ,  the  Big  Ox  Who  Will  Represent  His  Fellows  at  Central  Park.  Fig.  584 


from  a  sheep  by  actual  experience  with  these  ani¬ 
mals.  This  big  ox  will  give  them  a  chance  to  know 
where  the  beef  comes  from  at  least,  and  he  will 
probably  attract  as  much  attention  as  an  elephant 
or  a  kangaroo.  We  think  this  ox  is  about  the  largest 
and  finest  bovine  that  one  may  find  in  the  country. 
He  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  our  first  page.  His 
name  is  Major,  and  at  Fig.  586  we  see  him  entering 
the  truck  which  is  to  give  him  a  ride  to  Central 
Park.  He  now  becomes  a  public  character  and  will 
show  his  work.  The  following  brief  description  of 
these  Simmenthal  cattle  is  given  by  our  reporter: 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  principal  races  of 
cattle,  viz.,  the  spotted  race  (Flackviek)  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  Valley  of  the  Simme,  the  Saane 
and  the  Render  in  Canton  Berne,  therefore  are 
known  as  the  Berner  spotted,  or  Simmenthal  or 
Saanethal  cattle,  its  spots  being  red  or  yellow.  The 
other  breed  is  the  Brown  Schwyzer  cattle.  Its 
origin  traces  to  Canton  'Sehwyz,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  While  this  breed  is  called  the 
Brown  Swiss  it  is  not  really  brown  at  all,  but  is 
a  mouse  color,  and  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  mouse 
color  the  more  likely  is  the  animal  to  be  pure  blood. 
This  breed  has  some  ideal  characteristics  and  much 


are  not  large.  They  have  a  good  face  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  kindly  eye.  The  neck  is  strong  and  fine  and 
well  fitted  for  work  under  the  yoke.  On  the  whole, 
these  cattle  have  many  points  of  superiority,  and 
one  would  think  that  they  would  find  a  larger  place 
in  this  country  than  they  have  done.  Most  people 
have  concluded  that  the  Devons  make  the  best  cat¬ 
tle  for  general  farm  purposes,  yet  these  big  Swiss 
cattle  have  some  points  of  superiority,  for  example, 
their  heavy  weight,  their  strong  frame,  fine  disposi¬ 
tion,  great  endurance  and  high  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  old  Major,  whose  picture  appears 
this  week,  will  have  the  best  of  care  and  good 
treatment  in  Central  Park.  We  hope  he  will  live 
for  many  years  to  show  our  city  people  what  a  good 
ox  should  be  like. 


Sell  at  a  Profit  or  Quit 

IWA'S  very  much  impressed  by  Neal  Demarest  s 
letter  on  page  1405,  and  am  writing  what  my  im¬ 
pressions  are  regarding  the  truck  grower’s  problem. 
In  the  first  place  let  me  say  I  am  situated  in  a 
locality  where  we  have  the  best  markets  in  the  East, 
but  an  oversupply  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  has  put 


Now  what  did  the  consumer  pay?  The  huckster 
got  from  40'  to  60  cents  a  dozen  for  corn.  Bunch 
vegetables  that  cost  him  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen,  he 
sold  three  bunches  for  25  cents.  Cucumbers  that  he 
paid  50  cents  a  barrel  for,  he  sold  three  for  10  cents, 
and  so  on  all  the  way  down  the  line.  One  huckster 
told  me  he  never  made  less  than  $60  on  a  small  load 
of  stuff,  and  nothing  unusual  to  get  to  $90  profit, 
as  he  aptly  put  it,  uWe  are  getting  the  coin,  you  fel¬ 
lows  the  dirt.”  He  was  right.  Our  main  trouble 
seems  to  be  in  the  distribution,  the  middleman  gets 
it  all. 

We  in  this  locality  are  trying  now  to  start  a  new 
market  at  Asbury  Park  or  vicinity,  known  as  the 
“Farmers’  Market,”  and  aim  to  try  to  keep  all  specu¬ 
lators  out.  The  present  market  at  Asbury  is  a  joke; 
Freehold  market  is  far  worse,  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned.  The  good  stands  are  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  who  travel  all  over  the  State,  especially 
South  Jersey,  buying  and  carting  here,  flooding  our 
markets,  while  the  farmer  backs  his  truck  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  or  alley  where  he  rarely  tries  to  sell  his  load  of 
produce. 

We  are  in  hopes  the  potato  growers  will  stick  to 
the  crop  they  understand.  They  should  never  change 
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ships  in  a  storm,  also  it’s  far  better  to  let  their  farms 
lie  idle  than  to  force  a  condition  on  the  truck- 
grower  that  spells  bankruptcy  to  all.  Besides  the 
potato  grower  does  not  know  how  to  pack  his  goods, 
he  is  not  careful  in  bunching,  but  it  all  tends  to 
flood  the  market.  I  see  only  one  solution,  less  pro¬ 
duction  and  selling  at  a  profit,  or  to  quit.  s.  s.  b. 


Why  Not  Tell  the  Truth 

UXDER  the  existing  conditions  in  the  poultry 
business  this  question  seems  to  be  very  appro¬ 
priate  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it 
lacks  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  all  know  that  the 
poultry  business  is  not  just  what  it  should  be.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  somewhat  better  than  the  dairy  business, 
if  still  has  many  drawbacks  and  pitfalls  and  we 
know  that  if  certain  conditions  could  be  changed  a 
great  improvement  would  result.  There  has  been 
much  writing  and  talking  done  on  this  subject  but 
so  far  as  I  can.  learn,  the  real  facts  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  left  in  the  background.  My  reason 
for  writing  this  article  is  that  I  believe  misrepresen¬ 
tation  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  gain  is  the  cause, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  depressions  and 
poor  business  conditions  which  retard  profits  and 
prevent  the  normal  progress  of  the  poultry  business 
as  a  whole. 

In  this  country,  or  I  should  more  properly  say 
this  part  of  the  country,  where  people  kid  them¬ 
selves  into  thinking  that  it  is  seven  o’clock  when  it 
is  only  six  by  the  process  of  clock  manipulation,  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  they  •will  carry  the 
game  of  deceit  still  farther  wrhen  it  comes  to  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  and  that  is  just  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  poultry  business.  When  a  person  stops 
in  this  long  enough  to  think  what  ails  the  poultry 
business  in  this  country,  why  it  is  not  on  a  sounder, 
more  profitable  foundation,  and  why  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  more  for  our  poultry  products,  fair  reasoning 
can  only  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at 
least  three  distinct  reason  which,  working  together, 
have  to  a  great  extent  undermined  confidence  and 
prevented  the  normal  development  of  the  poultry 
business  along  profi table  lines. 

First  we  know  that  the  wholesale  price  of  broilers 
is  too  low,  so  low  that  in  fact  they  are  marketed  at 
a  loss  by  a  large  majority  of  the  producers  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
flush  season.  Of  course  these  broilers  are  a  side  is¬ 
sue  from  the  production  of  pullets  for  laying  pur¬ 
poses,  otherwise  they  would  never  be  produced.  But 
so  long  as  they  are  produced  annually  in  such  large 
numbers,  something  must  be  done  with  them  so  they 
are  dumped  on  the  market  at  any  price  they  may 
happen  to  bring.  This  price  is  supposed  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  supply  and  demand  for  the  fresh  product 
but  instead  of  that  it  is  actually  controlled  by  the 
packing  interests  who  regulate  the  price  of  fresh 
killed  broilers  according  to  the  supply  of  storage 
stock  on  hand.  We  could  not  expect  a  very  high 
price  for  broilers  during  the  past  season  when,  on 
February  1,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
the  total  amount  of  cold  storage  poultry  in  the 
United  States  at  13S,253,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
something  over  20.000,000  pounds  were  broilers 
which  had  been  held  for  various  periods  of  time  and 
while  this  stock  is  sold  to  the  retailers  under  its 
proper  name,  a  large  part  of  it  is  sold  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  as  fresh  killed  poultry.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  my  mind  to  believe  that  this  practice 
of  selling  cold  storage  for  fresh  killed  poultry  turns 
many  people  away  from  purchasing  this  delicious 
article  of  food.  If  every  purchaser  was  sure  of 
getting  the  fresh  wholesome  product  when  he  goes 
into  a  store  or  places  his  order  in  a  public  eating 
place,  I  believe  the  demand  would  double  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  thereby  taking  care  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  production  and  calling  for  more  at  higher  prices. 

Second,  the  egg  market,  although  high  during  a 
period  of  extreme  scarcity,  has  been  severely  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  same  tactics  on  the  part  of  dealers  and 
the  purveyors  of  eggs  either  raw  or  cooked.  This 
practice  of  substituting  cheap  stale  eggs  and  calling 
them  fresh  has  been  worn  threadbare  for  years  un¬ 
til  the  Avoid  fresh  has  lost  its  meaning  entirely.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  find  a  progressive  (?)  company  selling 
eggs  under  a  brand  name  and  charging  excessive 
prices  for  them.  It  is  both  interesting  and  disgust¬ 
ing  to  see  eggs  which  we  knoAV  were  produced  under 
average  or  unknown  conditions  offered  to  the  public 
as  ’‘fresh  sterile”  or  ‘‘strictly  fresh  hygienic,”  etc., 
by  unscrupulous  dealers  parading  under  the  mask  of 
respectability,  yet.  that  is  exactly  what  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  fpr  many  years  in  some  of  our  best  markets. 


To  make  matters  worse,  eggs  are  coming  to  this 
country  from  China  by  the  boatload — thousands  of 
tens — and  they  are  eaten  by  the  American  people  in 
a  disguised  form,  mostly  in  the  form  of  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts.  How  many  more  eggs  would  we  eat  if  we 
knew  that  Ave  could  depend  upon  getting  them  fresh 
and  wholesome  every  time?  I  believe  the  demand 
would  increase  very  materially,  even  to  the  point  of 
exhausting  our  national  supply  at  improved  prices. 

Nowr  for  the  third  reason.  Sometimes  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  profession  Avhen  I  see  purebred  poul¬ 
try,  bred  for  the  show"  room,  and  sold  as  utility 
stock  with  strong  recommendations  as  wonderful 
egg  producers.  This  fraudulent  practice  is  well- 
known  among  poultrymen  and  is  responsible  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  decline  in  the  fancy  poultry 
business  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  which  is 
vividly  reflected  in  decreased  interest  in  our  stand¬ 
ard  poultry  exhibitions  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  popular 
demand  for  production  classes  in  practically  all 
poultry  shows  at  the  present  time. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  production  breeding 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  our  egg-laying  contests, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  Avorld, 
and  this  has  done  a  great  deal  toAvard  educating  the 
buying  public  not  to  buy  cull  pullets  from  the 
fanciers’  yards  and  expect  them  to  produce  eggs 
profitably  but  to  go  to  reliable  breeders  of  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  egg  production  instead  of 
fine  feathers.  This  stock  can  be  sold  on  its  merits 
without  misrepresentation,  thereby  giving  both  buyer 
and  seller  a  square  deal.  When  all  lines  of  the 
business  can  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  Ave 
will  have  reached  about  as  near  perfection  as .  wTe 
ever  expect  to  see  while  here  on  earth.  Will  that 
time  ever  come?  c.  s.  greene. 


Troubles  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 

AT  times  Ave  have  received  some  little  criticism 
of  the  business  done  by  the  Federal  Band  Bank 
in  making  loans  on  farm  property.  We  investigate 
such  cases  and  try  to  learn  all  the  facts  concerning 
them.  Not  long  ago  a  reader  in  Southern  New  York 
complained  that  two  farms  near  him  had  failed  after 
receiving  loans  from  the  land  bank.  He  said  one 
man  borrowed  the  money  and  used  part  of  it  to  buy 
a  car.  Money  was  borroA\-ed  on  the  other  but  the 
farmer  failed.  One  farm  Avas  deeded  back  to  the 
bank — on  the  other  the  mortgage  Avas  foreclosed. 
Both  are  practically  abandoned  and  our  correspond¬ 
ent  says  that  their  condition  injures  the  sale  of  his 
farm.  He  bought  a  piece  of  land,  intending  to  put 
it  in  good  shape  and  then  sell — but  he  says  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  abandoned  farms  hurts  the  sale 
and  he  blames  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

In  order  to  learn  the  full  truth  about  this  Ave  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  bank  and  the  other  side  is 
given  in  the  folloAving  notes  from  E.  H.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  bank: 

* 

Record  of  Farm  No.  I 

This  farm  comprises  106  acres.  A  loan  was  granted 
on  this  farm  in  October,  1917,  in  the  amount  of  $1,000, 
such  money  to  he  used  as  follows:  $425  to  apply  on 
purchase  price  of  farm ;  $25  for  lime  and  fertilizer ; 
$300  part  payment  for  Ford  car  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  milk  from  farm  to  creamery  ;  $150 
for  roofing  and  repairing  buildings ;  $100  for  new  hen¬ 
house. 

Your  correspondent  mentioned  that  the  party  used 
part  of  this  money  received  for  the  purchase  of  an  auto, 
which  was  a  fact,  yet  there  Avould  seem  to  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  but  such  a  purchase  was  a  legitimate  one  and  that 
an  auto  was  undoubtedly  needed  for  the  better  conduct 
of  the  farm  business. 

This  property  A\ras  appraised  at  $2,600  by  the  Federal 
appraiser  and  at  $2,200  by  a  committee  of  three  farmers 
representing  the  local  farm  loan  association  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  The  loan  was  made  to  A  who  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  October,  1923,  to  B  for  $3,000.  including  about 
$500  worth  of  personal  stock  and  tools.  B  apparently 
was  unable  successfully  to  operate  his  farm  and  keep 
up  the  payments  on  the  mortgage  which  amounted  to 
only  $30  every  six  months  including  both  interest  and 
principal.  (This  was  one  of  the  early  loans  made  at 
the  5  per  cent  interest  rate.l  B  offered  to  deed  the 
property  over  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  which  deed  we 
accepted  thereby  avoiding  foreclosure  .costs  of  from  $200 
to  $300.  When  the  loan  was  made  this  farm  had  mod¬ 
erately  good  buildings,  Avas  fully  stocked  and  worked. 
The  Land  Bank  mortgage  was  less  than  $10  per  acre 
including  all  improvements.  It  was  simply  one  of  those 
cases  Avhere  the  loan  Avas  made  to  a  party  avIio  was  ap¬ 
parently  successful  but  the  farm  was  sold  to  a  man  Avho 
simply  could  not  carry  it  on.  As  the  bank  obtained 
title  to  this  property  only  within  the  last  30  days  we 
have  not  yet  had.  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  place 
to  advantage.  The  farm  will  be  put  into  presentable 
condition  and  will  be  sold  to  a  responsible  party.  It 
does  seem  that  a  property  of  this  character  and  of  this 
location  ought  to  bring  $1,000.  which  is  the  amount  we 
are  asking  for  it.  especially  when  the  bank  is  willing  to 
take  back  a  mortgage  of  $700  from  a  responsible  party. 

Record  of  Farm  No.  2 

This  farm  comprises  210  acres  of  which  150  are  till¬ 
able.  the  balance  being  in  pasture  and  woodland.  The 
buildings  are  moderately  good  and  are  insured  for  ap¬ 


proximately  $2,000.  This  loan  was  made  early  in  1918 
in  the  amount  of  $1,750.  At  that  time  the  farm  Avas 
fully  stocked  with  18  head  of  live  stock.  There  were 
also  eight  acres  of  corn,  two  acres  of  potatoes,  25  acres 
of  buckwheat,  20  acres  of  oats,  five  acres  of  rye  and  40 
acres  of  hay.  It  was  appraised  at  $5,000.  The  loan 
was  made  for  the  following  purposes :  $1,300  to  apply 
on  purchase  price  of  farm,  $450  to  purchase  five  stock 
and  for  fencing. 

In  1922  a  further  application  was  made  by  this 
party  and  an  additional  loan  of  $800  was  granted  in  an 
effort  to  help  this  man  tide  over  the  difficulties  which 
were  brought  about  by  the  low  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1921-22.  At  that  time  this  man  had  registered 
Holstein  cattle,  10  in  number,  together  with  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  other  stock  including  work  horses.  He  also 
had  about  100  acres  in  crops  that  year.  In  1924  by  the 
borrower’s  inability  to  succeed  the  bank  had  to  fore¬ 
close  and  take  title  to  the  property.  We  were  unable 
to  sell^the  farm  to  a  desirable  borrower  in  the  Spring 
of  1925  and  this  year  the  place  has  been  rented  to  two 
different  parties,  part  of  it  on  a  cash  rent  basis  and 
(he  other  part  on  a  share  rent  basis.  This  bank  will 
sell  this  farm  at  a  price  of  $3,000  taking  back  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $2,000  or  thereabouts  from  a  responsible  buyer. 
It  is  a  property,  that  with  a  little  care  and  good 
management,  will  make  a  good  home  for  any  farmer. 
It  is  well  located  about  five  miles  from  market  and  in 
a  good  neighborhood. 

I  do  not.  see  how  any  mortgage  institution  could  have 
foreseen  the  difficulties  experienced  in  either  of  these 
cases.  This  bank  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
help  these  two  men  along  towards  success.  Our  main 
difficulty  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  deserving  people 
who  should  have  these  farms  after  they  are  foreclosed. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  farmers  who  would  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  a  property  at  a  low 
figure  and  under  the  most  favorable  terms.  This  bank 
stands  ready  to  help  them  in  a  constructive  way  provid¬ 
ing  they  are  Avorthy  and  responsible. 

E.  H.  THOMPSON. 


Spraying  in  Bloom  and  Honey-bees 

We  have  a  Fameuse  apple  tree  that  for  20  years  has 
been  trying  nobly  to  produce  good  fruit,  abundantly,  but 
.m  this  rock-ribbed,  bug-bitten,  worm-bored,  moth- 
eaten,  pest-ridden  old  States  of  Massachusetts,  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree  is  a  perennial  martyr.  We  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  glib  advice  of  “Aggie”  professors  and  others  of 
that  ilk  to  Spray  the  trees;  spray  just  before  the  petals 
open  and  just  after  the  petals  fall,  but  on  no  account 
spray  while  the  blossoms  are  wide  open,  because  if  you 
do,  the  honey-bees  will  be  poisoned.” 

We  followed  those  instructions  for  years.  This  year 
Ave  sprayed  our  tree  three  times,  being  careful  not  to 
spray  the  open  blossoms,  of  which  there  were  myriads 
We  fully  expected  to  gather  bushels  and  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  But  lo  and  behold,  the  accursed  worms  took  pos¬ 
session  of  99.9  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  and  left  us  sore 
lamenting. 

Now,  a  neighbor  apple-fancier  tells  us  that  he  has 
tins  year  raised  a  wonderful  crop  of  McIntosh  and 
Baldwins  never  had  better.  He  sprayed  his  trees  only 
once,  but  that  once  was  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  to  that  circumstance 
he  attributes  his  success.  This  incident  raises  some  per¬ 
tinent  questions,  ethical,  practical  and  otherwise  • 

1.  Assuming  the  truthfulness  of  the  belief  that  honey¬ 
bees  may  be  poisoned  by  the  means  indicated,  was  our 
neighbor  justified  in  spraying  his  trees  when  they  were 
in  full  bloom? 

.  v*  Db  the  other  hand,  the  bee,  being  a  sucking  insect, 
is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  say  that  it  can  be  poisoned  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  should  not  fruit  growers  dis¬ 
regard  this  advice? 

3.  Mould  theie,  in  any  event  be  any  possibility  that 
bees  could  be  so  poisoned  if  the  dust  spray  process  in¬ 
stead  of  the  liquid  preparation  were  used? 

.  4.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  “eminent  authorities”  who 
give  advice  which  is  based  on  conjectural  evidence  only 
are  very  much  to  blame?  v  u  vr 

East  Lynn,  Mass. 

■^^EARS  of  experimental  and  practical  evidence 
■i  show"  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  spraying 
apple  trees  with  a  poison  mixture  while  the  trees 
are  in  bloom.  Equally  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  spraying  after  the  flow  of  nectar  has  stopped  and 
Avhen  three-fourths  of  the  petals  have  fallen. 

2.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
honey-bee  is  killed  by  A'isiting  flowers  which  have 
been  sprayed  or  dusted  with  poison.  Certain  apiaries 
near  dusted  apple  orchards  in  Central  New  York 
AA'ere  nearly  wiped  out  last  Summer  by  the  poison, 
not  only  on  the  trees  but  by  that  Avhich  had  been 
carried  by  the  wind  to  flowers  visited  by  the  bees. 

3.  Dusted  poisons  which  drift  to  flowers  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  treated  orchards  are  especially  danger¬ 
ous  to  bees.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
this. 

4.  Entomologists  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
“advice  based  on  conjectural  evidence.”  They  have 
learned  to  be  very  careful  and  one  will  find  them 
loath  to  make  statements  that  are  not  based  on 
both  experimental  and  practical  experience. 

The  Fameuse  tree  of  V.  II.  M.  may  also  be 
infested  with  the  apple  maggot.  If  so,  no  amount 
of  spraying  either  during  bloom  or  just  after  the 
petals  leave  fallen  aaIII  bring  control  of  the  insect. 
The  tree  should  he  sprayed  during  the  last  days  of 
June  or  first  days  of  July  and  should  be  given  1aato 
applications  of  poison  about  10  days  apart.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree  or,  at  least,  to  dig  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  in  order  to  destroy  the 
stages  of  the  insect  in  the  ground.  One  should 
know  exactly  what  insect  is  causing  the  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  what  is  poison  to  one  may  be  no  better  than 
sauce  for  the  other.  g.  w.  h. 
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Responsibility  of  an  Airplane 

ON  May  16  I  had  a  very  valuable  cow  staked  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  or  street  in  front 
of  my  house,  when  an  airplane  came  flying  over  her 
and  frightened  her  until  she  died  from  the  shock. 
When  she  'heard  the  unusual  noise  she  looked  up 
and  down  the  road.  The  machine  was  lower  than 
the  tops  of  half-grown  maple  trees.  When  she  could 
see  it  nowhere  else  she  looked  up  and  started  to 
run.  She  was  tied  with  a  good  30-ft.  .chain  and  a 
strong  new  leather  strap  around  her 
horns,  and  fastened  to  a  good  iron 
stake  driven  in  the  ground.  She  went 
her  length  of  chain  with  such  force 
that  she  broke  the  leather  strap ;  had 
She  not  she  surely  would  have  broken 
her  neck.  But  being  sure-footed,  a 
purebred  Jersey,  she  did  not  fall  and 
ran  and  jumped  in  her  stable.  She 
would  have  been  fresh  in  three  weeks, 
was  giving  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  She 
was  a  real  champion  which  I  can 
prove  by  scores  of  disinterested  people. 

Well,  this  happened  on  Saturday,  and 
I  feared  the  worst,  but  three  days 
passed  and  I  saw  no  serious  effect 
except  she  seemed  sore  in  body  and 
flinched  when  I  touched  her.  Then  the 
fourth  day  I  feared  she  was  not  feel¬ 
ing  well;  she  did  not  eat  well  and 
seemed  to  dread  to  put  her  head  down. 

On  the  fifth  she  lay  down  and  never 
got  up  any  more,  and  on  the  sixth  she 
died.  I  had  two  veterinarians,  and 
they  both  said  the  fright  caused  her 
death.  The  tank  man  said  she  was  all  bruised  and 
bloodshot  inside,  and  she  discharged  gallons  of 
liquid  matter  from  her  mouth  and  nose  before  she 
died. 

I  am  a  widow  and  live  all  alone,  and  my  famous 
cow  was  my  main  support.  Of  course  she  is  gone 
and  I  thought  that  was  all  of  it.  But  people  told 
me,  and  are  still  telling  me,  that  they  believe  I 
could  get  pay  for  her.  I  don’t  know  who  was  in 
the  machine  and  don’t  know  if  I  could  find  out  or 
not.  It  is  said  it  was  a  kind  of  taxi,  and  the  one 
man  passenger  got  sick  and  wanted  to  get  out,  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  landing.  I  could  see  the 
man  plain  enough  to  have  recognized  if  I  had  known 


Bast  year  we  had  a  picture  of  Cornelius  Kevitt,  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  his  pumpkin  crop. 
Mr.  Kevitt  makes  a  specialty  of  big  pumpkins  and  has 
■developed  a  great  trade  at  Hallowe’en  time.  Now  we 
have  a  picture  of  Mr.  Kevitt’s  daughter.  Since  the 
death  of  her  mother  this  young  woman  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Kevitt  rightly  calls 
this  picture  "The  Pleasant  Side  of  Farm  Life.”  Surely 
if  a  man  have  a  good  son  or  daughter  he  may  well  plan 
■the  entire  farm  business  with  a  view  of  keeping 
the  young  folks  there. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

him,  and  he  leaned  over  and  looked  down  at  the 
cow.  E.  J.  s. 

Indiana. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  heard  of  just  such  a 
case  before.  Wliat  is  called  “the  law  of  the  air” 
has  not  yet  been  developed,  but  we  think  much  the 
same  rule  as  that  governing  a  wild  or  runaway  team 
or  a  carelessly  driven  car  would  apply,  and  that  the 
driver  of  the  airplane  would  be  held  responsible. 
It  is  probably  too  late  now  to  bring  any  action,  as 


it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  identify  the  man.  Of 
course  nothing  can  be  done  until  you  can  prove 
just  who  did  it.  During  the  coming  years  there  will 
be  many  legal  cases  over  the  rights  or  the  wrongs 
of  these  airships.  Eventually  they  will  be  handled 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  rules  which  cover 
other  moving  conveyances,  and  this  will  mean  “the 
law  of  the  air.” 


Resident  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools 

A  YEAR  age  we  moved  here  from  New  York  City. 

We  own  our  farm,  and  are  quite  satisfied  with 
our  prospects,  except  in  regard  to  the  rural  school 
in  this  village.  I  am  against  consolidation  of  schools 
in  districts  such  as  the  one  we  live  in,  because  of 
the  distance  children  would  have  to  travel,  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  Winter  the  roads  would  pre¬ 
vent  attendance  in  a  school  elsewhere  than  here.  I 
speak  from  experience,  because  my  husband  drove 
my  daughter  to  high  school  last  year,  and  only  by 
having  her  lessons  mailed  to  her  could  she  keep 
abreast  with  her  class.  This  year  she  boards  in 
town,  which  settles  that.  My  two  boys  still  attend 
the  rural  school  here,  which  would  be  satisfactory 
if  we  always  have  a  good  teacher.  The  last  one 
was  so  good  she  received  a  better  appointment — 
the  one  before  was  dismissed  in  the  middle  of  the 
term  for  ineompetency.  Some  teachers  are  lax, 
some  are  strict,  and  the  children  suffer.  Each  year 
there  is  difficulty  in  finding  someone  to  accept  the 
school,  rather  than  being  able  to  select  a  teacher. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  a  resident  teacher,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  object  of  my  letter. 

What  must  I  do  to  qualify  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  our  school?  There  are  eight  grades  and 
from  16  to  30  pupils.  I  left  high  school  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  traveled  and  lived  abroad  four  years.  I 
have  tutored  extensively  for  pay,  and  have  the  gift 
of  imparting  knowledge  and  handling  children.  Is 
there  some  course  I  can  take  to  enable  me  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certificate  to  teach  here?  Am  I  too  old  at 
the  age  of  35?  We  could  do  so  much  here  through 
a  well-organized  and  stable  school  The  uncertainty 
of  what  the  next  term  will  bring  forth  leaves  every¬ 
thing  “up  in  the  air,”  so  to  say.  Do  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  my  studying  for  the  teacher’s  office 
here.  mrs.  v.  b. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  woman 
would  make  an  ideal  teacher  for  a  rural  school.  She 
should  apply  to  the  State  Education  Department  at 
Albany.  Probably  they  would  grant  her  a  limited 
certificate  which  would  enable  her  to  teach  until 
she  passes  some  prescribed  course  of  study.  We 
think  such  resident  women  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  reasonable  way  to  take  charge  of  the  local 
school. 


Shall  We  Emigrate  to  South  America 

[On  page  1506  we  had  a  brief  statement  about  some 
of  our  people  who  think  they  would  like  to  go  to  South 
America.  Our  statements  were  based  on  the  best  re¬ 
ports  we  could  obtain.  There  has  been  some  comment 
by  readers.  The  following  letter  is  printed  in  order 
that  all  sides  of  the  case  may  be  brought  out.  There 
are  probably  a  good  many  people  who  feel  just  as  Mr. 
Phelps  does.] 

NOTICE  a  recent  editorial  about  South  America. 
You  say  and  repeat  it  that  you  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  an  American  should  want  to  go  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  To  my  mind 
the  answer  is  easy — many  of  them 
would  be  better  off.  This  country  is 
no  longer  the  land  of  the  free.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  rich  man’s  country  — 
where  the  poor  have  no  chance.  Take 
our  roads,  for  example.  If  you  are  a 
rich  man  you  can  drive  your  car  over 
the  fine  roads  of  New  York  State,  but 
if  you  are  poor  and  have  to  drive  your 
team  to  take  produce  to  market  the 
horses  go  slipping  and  sprawling  over 
the  slippery  rounded  State  roads. 

There  isn’t  even  room  in  the  ditch. 

% 

Bad  as  they  are  we  prefer  the  muddy, 
rutted,  hill  roads.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  pay  as  much  as  $75  road  tax,  but 
instead  of  anything  being  done  for 
the  hill  road  it  is  used  to  build  more 
slippery  roads.  Our  grievances  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Take  the  amend¬ 
ments  just  passed,  and  the  spectacle 
of  two  groups  of  milk  producers  fight¬ 
ing  each  other,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  city  dealer. 

The  rich  can  loan  their  money  on  a  mortgage  and 
escape  any  tax,  while  the  poor  farmer  pays  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes  besides,  being  taxed  twice.  But  what’s 
the  use?  You  know  all  our  troubles.  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  there  is  so  much  unrest  and  discontent? 
Speaking  of  South  America  it  always  seems  to  be  a 
land  of  romance  and  delightful  climate,  and  the 
climate  of  Central  New  York  is  said  to  be  the  worst 
in  the  world.  Whether  it  is  the  altitude,  about 
1,500  to  1,800  ft.,  or  being  in  the  rain  belt,  we*are 
cursed  by  an  awful  amount  of  rain  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  only  time  we  have  seen  the  sun  for 
the  last  two  months  is  when  it  shone  out  to  breed 
{mother  storm.  The  Summers  are  good  here  if  we 
bajvpen  to  have  a  dry  season  but,  oh,  so  short ! 


Protection  from  thieves,  who  in  recent  years  have 
operated  freely  on  the  south  shore,  has  been  insured 
largely  through  the  activities  of  the  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  Poultry  Association,  which  has  a  standing  re¬ 
ward  for  the  capture  of  such  miscreants.  The  poul- 
trymen  do  not  rely  wholly  on  the  association,  however. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  dogs  which  are  trained  to 
make  a  disturbance  whenever  a  stranger  comes  around, 
and  which  do  not  hesitate  to  bite  if  an  occasion 
requires  drastic  action. 


The  Bix  Ox  Starting  on  His  Journey  to  the  Great  City.  Fig.  586 
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More  Effective  Dormant  Spraying 

will  make  your 1926  crop  more  valuable 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  that  you  will 
use  only  the  best  spray  materials  for  1926. 
The  difference  in  cost  over  cheap  sprays 
amounts  to  very  little  —  but  involves 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  harvest  value 
of  your  crop. 


R  EG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


BRAND 


(Insecticides) 


Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
B.  T.  S. —  Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

are  products  on  which  the  far  sighted  grower  pins 
his  faith.  He  has  learned  from  experience  that 
their  uniform  high  quality  makes  his  spraying 
most  effective.  Are  you  doing  the  same  ? 

The  reputation  and  responsibility  of  this  Company 
guarantees  the  100%  value  of  every  Orchard 
Brand  Product.  And  our  packing  is  such  that 
the  materials  reach  you  in  A-l  condition. 

Look  for  the  Orchard  Brand 
Shield — it  is  your  protection. 

At  dealers  everywhere.  Jf  yours  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

General  Chemical  Company 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
Orchard  Brand  Products — Standard  with  American  Fruit  Growers  Inc. 


You  Furnish  the  Land 
.  I’ll  Furnish  the  Plan! 

I’ll  show  you  how  and  PROVE 
you  can  get  big  crops  and  big 
profits  even  from  land  never  profitable  be¬ 
fore.  On  one  acreGeorge  Beaudette,  Mich- 
2F25?  $1800;  W.  L.  Forbes,  Vermont, 

$1200;  G.  M.  Hawley,  California,  $1500.  Sim¬ 
ilar  success  can  be  YOURS. 

KELLOGG’S 

Spare  Time  Profit  Club 

will  co-operate  with  you,  showing  you  how 
to  turn  your  garden  or  back  yard  into  a 
Strawberry  Gold  Mine.”  This  club  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  world’s  greatest  strawberry 
expert  who  has  already  showed  members 
of  a  similar  club  how  to  triple  their  profits 
from  their  home  gardens.  Send  for  your  copy  of 
our  big  FREE  book  which  tells  how  you  mav  join 
this  big  money-making  club.  This  book  is  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

U  Box  2130  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


EVERGREENS 


Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— all  budded  from  bear - 
xnq  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  fdr  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS*  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


OBWI5E 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILL 

WJLL  GR/MD  ANYTH /NO 
PRODUCED  ON  THE  EAPM 


MADE.  IN  TWO  SIZES 


WRITE  FOP 
FREE  CATALOG 


OBW1SEC2 

KMOXVILLE.TENN. 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  ■■  ■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


HOT  BED  SASM 

Redwood,  $1.40;  White  rine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

i  GLASS  •  '  $2. SO  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  SL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  isresu}1Vrrnbduf^ifsrrn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Known — 


H 


Well-Known  for  Many  Years 

That  is  your  guarantee  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  orchard  you  are  planting. 

No  one  can  tell  from  looking  at  nursery 
stock  exactly  what  fruit  the  matured 
trees  will  grow. 

That  is  why  Kelly  Trees  are  certified 
true  to  name.  They  must  bear  the 
kind  of  fruit  they  are  sold  to  produce 
and  they  do  it  in  every  case. 

Ask  About  the  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  catalog  illustrating  the  com¬ 
plete  Kelly  varieties.  Orders  for  trees 
are  filled  as  they  come  in,  so  get  your 
order  in  early  to  avoid  any  possible 
disappointment. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St. 
-  Dansville, 

N'Y' 
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over  $eo 
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growl ng 
things,  all  witn 
Green’s  reputa- 
tionof  nearly  48 
years  standing 
behind  them.  Caco 
grapes-  Bose  pears . 
Fruit  and  shad© 
trees  .  VI  nes  , 
shrubs,  hedges, 
perennials,  etc. 


Cortland  Apple 

Winner  of  the  Wilder  Medal  | 

— the  highest  award  granted 
new  fruits  by  American 
Pomological  Society.  Of 
McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis 
parentage.  Hangs  to  the 
tree,  stands  handling,  rich 
in  taste,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy.  Delicious  for  family 
gardens.  Profitable  for 
commercial  orchards. 


Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

—at  a  definite  saving  and 
only  one  handling. 


>  Green's  Money  Saving  Catalog 
Gives  Low  Prices — Discounts 

—for  early  orders  and  tells  how  we  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Free.  Send  for  it. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

612?  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fnuL-J  ^einne  in  quantity.  Genuine,  sturdy, 
lortland  3C10nS  Write  for  terms. 


W.  H.  Hart 


Arlington,  NY. 


I  often  wonder  why  intelligent  people 
care  to  spend  their  lives  in  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  climate  when  the  republics  of 
South  America  are  blessed  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  climate.  As  I  understand  it  you  can 
find  any  climate  there  that  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  by  ascending  to  different  alti¬ 
tudes.  You  say  a  person  needs  to  speak 
Spanish ;  sure,  the  easiest  language  to 
learn.  You  say  we  would  need  a  lot  of 
good-natured  patience  and  tact.  We 
need  all  that  here  and  a  lot  of  it  to  get 
along  with  our  neighbors  who  are  hard 
to  get  on  with.  I  understand  the  South 
Americans  are  a  most  kindly  people,  gen¬ 
erous  and  polite,  not  as  energetic  as  we, 
but  I  believe  that  is  in  their  favor. 
After  a  man  is  50  he  begins  to  see  the 
folly  of  glutting  the  markets.  I  think 
this  talk  that  the  United  States  is  the 
best  country  on  earth  is  overdone ;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  doesn’t  go  well  with  all  the 
abuses  that  we  farmers  suffer  from,  and 
no  .  doubt  the  South  Americans  think 
their  countries  are  the  best  in  the  world 
also.  No  doubt  you  have  subscribers 
in  some  of  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics.  Could  you  find  space  to  ask  them 
to  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  tell  us 
what  the  prospects  actually  are,  to 
actual  settlers,  workers  not  capitalists, 
to  a  man  who  will  work  a  farm !  For 
my  part  I  have  no  hope  that  the  abuses 
we  farmers  suffer  from  will  ever  be 
rectified.  The  rich  are  too  strong  for 
that,  and  it’s  a  dead  sure  thing  that  the 
climate  will  never  improve  in  the  high 
altitude  of  Cortland  County. 

DAYTON  L.  PHELPS, 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  — -  It  is  easy  to  abuse  this 
country  and  find  fault  with  its  govern¬ 
ment.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  justi¬ 
fied.  There  are  serious  abuses  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  much  injustice.  Yet,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
nation  where  a  poor  man  has  a  fairer 
chance  to  make  a  living  and  gain  a  com¬ 
petence.  Most  of  the  troubles  which  af¬ 
flict  the  average  American  today  might 
be  remedied  if  the  common  people  would 
exercise  the  right  which  the  ballot  gives 
them,  and  stand  for  their  rights  openly 
and  without  fear.  The  amendments,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Phelps  are  a  case  in 
point.  They  were  carried  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  country  people  would  not  come 
out  and  vote  against  them. 

As  for  South  America !  From  the 
Mexican  boundary  to  the  point  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  you  will  find  an  even  greater 
variety  of  climate  than  from  Texas  to 
Alaska.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  all 
over  this  territory.  They  are  mostly 
Americans  who  have  moved  south  or 
South  Americans  who  have  spent  some 
time  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  professional  men  — ■  engineers, 
chemists,  doctors,  etc.  Most  of  them 
make  money  at  their  professions,  but 
very  few  plan  to  remain  there  perman¬ 
ently,  unless  they  have  married  some 
southern  woman  or  otherwise  attached 
themselves.  For'  colored  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  South  America  offers  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  since  the  color  line  is  not  close¬ 
ly  drawn.  For  a  white  man,  of  the  class 
which  Mr.  Phelps  seems  to  have  in  mind, 
we  cannot  see  that  South  America  of¬ 
fers  much.  The  conditions  of  farming 
in  most  of  the  southern  republics  are 
quite  different  from  ours.  It  is  a  country 
of  large  farms — great  estates  conducted  in 
a  wholesale  manner.  Labor  is  cheap, 
and  a  New  York  State  farmer  of  aver¬ 
age  means  would  at  onc-e  find  himself  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  country,  its  habits, 
its  workmen,  its  language — all  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  make  what  we  call  society, 
are  entirely  different  from  ours,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  an  American  of  nearly  or 
quite  middle  years  could  ever  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  them.  Many  or  most  of  the  South 
Americans  seem  to  be  of  Southern 
Europe  stock,  with  few  of  our  northern 
ideas  of  politics  or  social  habits.  This 
country  is  sure  to  develop  its  trade  with 
the  South  American  republics,  A  great 
start  was  made  during  the  war.  There 
will  be  a  demand  for  young  Americans 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  to 
push  this  trade,  but  -we  can  see  very  lit¬ 
tle  prospect  in  South  America  for  an 
average  New  York  farmer  of  middle  age. 
However,  the  door  is  open,  and  any  man 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  conditions  in 
this  country  has  the  privilege  of  going 
south.  If  he  has  any  needed  skill  or 
knowledge  he  will  be  welcomed,  but  we 
hardly  see  how  he  can  better  his  condi¬ 
tion  among  a  people  entirely  foreign  in 
language  and  thought. 


Farm  Bureau  Programs 

As  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  sections  of  New 
York  State,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  this  county,  I 
thought  the  ideas  to  be  worked  might  be 
helpful  in  other  localities.  Each  school 
district  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  little  local  Farm  Bureau,  and 
each  local  Farm  Bureau  will  canvass 
their  district  in  behalf  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  District  No.  6,  in  which  is 
located  the  village  of  Panama,  met  and 
organized  their  work  and  elected  a 
superintendent  to  supervise  the  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  worked  out.  They  made  a 
program  for  the  leading  industries  in 
this  district. 

First,  they  took  the  subject  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  as  the  chief  industry  in  this  district. 


December  12,  1925 

The  chief  factor  limiting  profits  in  dairy¬ 
ing  is  the  high  cost  of  feed.  The  remedies 
that  were  proposed  were  growing  of 
home  grains.  They  are  to  have  two 
demonstration  plots  seeded  with  Cornel¬ 
ian  oats,  Alfalfa,  barley  and  Canadian 
peas.  The  next  chief  industry  in  the 
county  is.  poultry  raising.  The  chief 
factor  limiting  profits  in  this  industry  is 
mixed  flocks  of  unculled  hens.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  poultry  culling.  The  goal  is  for 
one  poultry  culling  demonstration  in  this 
district.  The  next  factor  limiting  profit 
on  poultry  is  diseases.  The  remedy  is 
conferences  with  poultry  disease  special¬ 
ists. 

The  next  chief  source  of  profit  in  this 
locality  is  potato  raising.  Factors  limit¬ 
ing  profits  in  this  industry  are  diseases 
and.  poor  seed.  The  remedy  recommend¬ 
ed  is  certified  seed  and  spraying.  The 
goal  is  a  demonstration  plot  of  certified 
seed  versus  common  seed.  The  next  chief 
source  of  income  is  apple  raising.  The 
factors  limiting  profits  are  lack  of  prun¬ 
ing  and  spraying.  The  remedy  is  better 
orchard  management  by  pruning  and 
spraying.  The  goal  is  one  demonstration 
of  orchard  spraying.  m.  a.  e. 


Propagating  Currants 

Having  strong  suckers  on  my  black 
currants  I  have  planted  them.  They 
are  three  feet  long.  Should  I  head  them 
down  to  14  in.  from  the  ground  now  or 
in  the  Spring?  If  I  plant  the  tops  in 
a  good  deep  hole  will  it  be  all  right? 
>Vi]]  this  same  method  do  for  red  and 
white  currants?  k.  h. 

Currants  will  strike  root  readily  in 
most  any  way  they  are  (handled.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  planted  out  in  the  Fall 
directly  after  being  cut  just  as  E.  H. 
has  done,  but  ordinarily  they  are  either 
buried  outdoors  butts  up  or  else  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar  so  as  to  hasten  callus 
formation,  and  then  in  the  Spring  they 
are  planted  out.  The  length  of  cutting 
depends  (mostly  upon  the  amount  off 
wood  available  and  the  convenience  of 
handling.  Ten  inches  is  a  good  average. 
A  three-foot  currant  cutting  is  too  long. 
The  roots  that  it  will  form  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  such  a  large  top  supplied 
with  food  materials  and  moisture.  It  will 
be  just  as  well  to  defer  cutting-back  un¬ 
til  Spring,  on  account  of  possible  killing 
back,  but  one  or  two  buds  above  ground 
are  sufficient. 

Incidentally  the  black  currant  is  an 
outlaw  in  New  York  State.  It  has  been 
declared  a  public  nuisance  because  it 
harbors  white-pine  blister  rust,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  be  grown.  h.  b.  t. 
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2%  Tons 

Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2H  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  bath.” 
—Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That's  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coalt 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  of  1 

"I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  coat  of  fifty  cents.  ’ '  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke.  of  Cleveland,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  adds:  Hard  to  believe,  is  it? 
That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One  t 

"Your  letter  received  asking  about  Bulldog  the  fur¬ 
nace.  We  have  had  ours  in  about  six  weeks  and  so 
far  it  does  all  Babson  Bros,  claim  for  it.  We  have 
seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the 
second,  and  It  heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel 
saver,  we  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  neat  the 
whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one  room  with  a 
Btove  using  chestnut  coal.” — J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm 
Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

"I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before 
I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold. 
With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and 
we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice 
and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy  to  reg¬ 
ulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild  weather.” 
—Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

Installs  the  Bulldog  in  28  Minutes! 

“My  furnace  arrived  at  the  house  in  basement  at 
6:60  p.  m. ,  November  29th,  and  at  6:25  it  was  set  up 
and  a  fire  built.  It  took  me  twenty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  I  started  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  un¬ 
til  the  furnace  was  fully  erected  ready  to  fire.  This 
is  the  exact  time  as  witnessed  by  three  persons.” 

40  Below  Outside;  75  above  inside 

“I  must  Bay  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Bulldog 
furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to  keep  the 
house  wa  rm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood  at 
that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but 
have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the  temperature  up 
around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven  rooms  and  bath,  so 
it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I  were  to  buy  another 
furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bulldog  every  time.” 

— A.  P.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself  1  A  really 
extraordinary  development  in  heating. 

No  Money 
Down! 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying,  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog. 

Send  for  Free  Book! 

Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer  and  our 
free  catalog  together  with  the  wonderful 
record  of  Bulldog  success.  Get  ready  for 
winter  NOW  l  Mail  this  coupon  TODAY  I 

Babson  Bros. 

19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-79,  Chicago 


|  Babson  Bros. 

|  19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-78,  Chicago 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  an;  way  please  send  me 

■  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
I  Pipelesa  Furnace. 

Print  name  and  address  plainly. 

■  Name , 

I 

J  Addraaa,.... 


Noise  in  Water  Pipes 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  cause 
of  a  loud  cracking  noise  which  is  made 
in  the  water  pipes  when  a  person  on  the 
other  end  of  the  house  shuts  off  the  wa¬ 
ter.  We  have  a  reservoir,  about  300  ft. 
from  the  house,  where  we  get  our  water 
from.  This  noise  cannot  be  heard  as 
plainly  on  the  other  side.  The  sound 
seems  to  be  near  our  faucet.  H.  L.  I,. 

Pennsylvania. 


No.  2 — Occasionally  loose  washers  and 
interior  sections  rattle  in  this  pattern. 


Gibbs  never  gives  any  trouble. 


The  trouble  is  a  very  common  one  in 
some  localities  and  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  “water  hammer.”  It  is  caused  by 
suddenly  stopping  a  water  flow.  A  plug 
pattern  of  stop  cock  shuts  water  quickly. 
A  compression  pattern  of  cock  shuts 
gradually  and  does  not  cause  water  ham¬ 
mer.  No.  1  shows  the  plug  pattern  ;  Nos. 
2  and  3  show  compression  pattern  ;  No.  4 
indicates  an  air  chamber  which  remedies 
the  trouble.  The  air  chamber  imprisons 
air  which  is  elastic  and  compressible  and 
prevents  the  blow  which  incompressible 
water  gives  when  its  motion  is  suddenly 
stopped. 

Water  is  as  incompressible  as  iron  and 
acts  just  as  an  iron  rod  would  if  run¬ 
ning  endwise  and  its  momentum  were 
stopped  quickly  by  a  hard  metal  wall. 

The  sound  is  described  as  a  “loud 
cracking  noise.”  If  it  is  such  a  sound  as 
a  hammer  'blow  on  the  pipe  would  make, 
then  it  can  be  remedied  by  an  air  cham¬ 
ber  on  the  pipe  line,  or  by  substituting 
compression  bibs  for  plug  cocks.  Such 
sounds  are  also  made  by  loose  washers 
and  by  a  loose  section  inside  a  compres¬ 
sion  bib,  but  the  noise  then  is  a  long 
rattling  sound  and  not  a  hammer  blow. 
To  an  expert  the  sound  would  tell  what 
causes  the  trouble.  j.  g. 


Marking  Bottle  of  Poison 
Medicine 

In  most  households  the  medicine  chest 
contains  bottles  of  poisonous  medicines, 
and  _  many  serious  accidents  result  from 
getting  hold  of  the  wrong  bottle.  It  is 
not  always  safe,  even  though  all  bottles 
containing  poisons  be  kept  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  cabinet.  A  better  plan  is  to 
push  a  pin  up  through  the  cork  of  every 
bottle  the  contents  of  which  are  to  be 
handled  with  caution.  Let  point  of  pin 
extend  one-fourth  inch  above  top  of  cork. 
This  reminder  works  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  in  daylight,  and  will  never  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  since  one  cannot  remove  the  cork 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp 
point  which  denotes  poison. 

LILLIE  REED  YORK. 


Can  you  tell  a  trees  age  ? 


When  you  cut  one,  you  count  the  rings  around 
the  trunk — there’s  a  ring  for  each  year* 

Can  you  pick  the 
longer- wearing  Gaiter  ? 


On  the  next  pair 
you  buy,  look  for 
the  name  Goodrich* 
Millions  of  farmers 
the  country  over 
have  learned  that  it 
is  an  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  of  longest  wear 
and  greatest  satis¬ 
faction* 


NO.  410 

4-Buckle  Gaiter,  Brown  Sole 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

Hi-Press 

Rubber  Footwear 
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Hayes  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers 
Reduce  Spraying  Costs 


SPRAYERS 


Hayes  Triplex 
Mod’el.  Automobile 
type  construction, 
pump  cast  in  a 
single  block,  gives 
greater  stre  ngt  h, 
less  weight  and 
fewer  parts.  300 
pounds  guaranteed 
pressure.  Delivers 
8  to  15  gal.  per 
min.  Completely 
equipped,  300  gal. 
tank,  truck,  hose 
and  guns.  Porce¬ 
lain  cylinders  op¬ 
tional.  Write  for 
prices. 

h _ r 


Economy  in  spraying  is  possible  only  with  ef¬ 
ficient  spraying  equipment.  A  sprayer  that 
saves  on  time  and  labor  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  actually  costs  you  more  money. 
To  he  efficient,  a  sprayer  must  combine  speed 
and  thoroughness,  mechanical  excellence  and 
low  operating  cost. 

Hayes  Fruit  Fog  Sprayers  are  truly  efficient. 

Guaranteed  high  pressure  and  large  capacity 
cut  your  time  and  labor  expense  just  as  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  assures  low  operating 
costs.  Fruit  Fog  requires  less  solution  and 
wipes  out  your  losses  by  killing  pests  that 
other  sprays  cannot  reach. 

Investigate  the  Hayes  Sprayer  line.  It  includes 
50  different  models — one  or  more  of  which  will 
exactly  fit.  your  requirements.  New  sprayer 
folder  just  off  the  press  sent  FREE  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co. 

Dept.  14  814  Sixth  St.,  Galva  III. 


R,  a  d  i  o 

t  it  through  its  paces 
before  you  buy 


A  SK  the  dealer  to  demonstrate  FADA  RADIO  in 
Is L  your  own  home — operate  it  yourself. 

Clearly,  distinctly,  easily,  you’ll  get  what  you  want — 
whether  it’s  a  local  concert  or  a  market  report  from 
half  way  across  the  continent. 

That’s  FADA  RADIO — The  Standard  of  Reception — 

guaranteed  to  last. 

Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of payment.  Send  to 
1581  Jerome  Ave. ,  NewYork,  for  book  R,  "FADA  RADIO— The  Standard  of  Reception’’ 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — Toronto 

Manufacturers  o/TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Installing  Switch 

T  wish  to  install  a  switch  in  my  radio. 
I  have  a  Ultra-Audion  one-tube  set;  was 
satisfied  with  its  results  so  I  added  a  two- 
stage  amplifier  audio  frequency.  I  am 
using  UV-199  tubes  in  amplifier  and 
WD-12  in  the  Uitra-Audion  tube  set.  I 
wish  to  install  a  switch  so  I  do  not  have 
to  turn  the  rheostats  off.  Should  I  put 
the  switch  on  both  leads  or  only  on  one? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  t. 


A  leaky  transmission  line  near  you 
would  cause  noises  in  the  set,  but  not 
■with  the  loop  and  aerial  and  ground  dis¬ 
connected. 

With  ordinary  care  the  set,  without 
tubes  and  batteries  which  wear  out.  will 
last  from  five  to  2o  years  or  even  longer. 

J.  H.  F. 

Tubes  Burn  Out 


It  will  not  make  any  difference  in 
which  lead  the  switch  is  placed,  either 
the  positive  or  negative  will  give  exactly 
the  same  result.  You  will  not  need  a 
switch  in  each  lead,  but  you  will  need  a 
separate  switch  for  the  1  %  volt  battery 
and  another  for  the  4 %  volt  battery. 

The  switch  method  is  much  better  than 
turning  off  the  set  with  the  rheostats. 

j.  H.  F. 


My  one-tube  radio  worked  well  a  month 
ago,  •  but  now  the  tubes  burn  out  in  two 
or  three  days  time.  My  batteries  are 
strong  and,  I  use  three  dry  cell  A  bat¬ 
teries,  and  one  22% -volt  B  battery.  When 
>  ou  turn  on  the  rheostat  it  sings  and 
when  you  turn  it  back  to  get  the  signals 
U  keeps  on  singing  till  it  is  turned  off. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  a  bad  grid  leak  or  is 
it  something  else?  I  have  an  adapter 
for  my  JV-199  tubes.  I  noticed  that  it 
sets  in  the  adapter  crooked.  l.  h.  b 
New  York. 


Radio  Interference 

Is  there  any  radio  set  yet  constructed 
that  will  tune  fine  enough  to  eliminate 
interference  from  another  station  of  a 
near  wave  length?  I  have  reference  to 
stations  for  example  of  275  and  280 
meters  wave  length.  Some  people  tell  me 
they  can  set  their  dials  night  after  night 
to  the  same  figures  and  get  the  same  sta¬ 
tion  no  matter  what  or  where  station  is 
located.  I  have  had  my  DeForest  set 
reflex  12  changed  from  crystal  detector 
to  tube  detector  and  since  then  have 
broken  two  loud  speakers.  Loud  speaker 
when  taken  apart  disclosed  broken  wires 
on  left  hand  post.  Wires  were  small  and 
hardly  visible  to  the  eye.  What  can  cause 
this  trouble  and  how  remedy?  This  al¬ 
ways  happens  when  there  is  severe  static 
in  the  air.  There  is  a  lot  of  noise  in  set 
like  frying  and  it  is  there  all  the  time  no 
matter  whether  the  aerial  or  loop  is-  con¬ 
nected  or  not  as  long  as  tubes  are  lighted. 
It  increases  after  the  sun  sets.  I  am 
situated  about  an  eighth  of  mile  from  a 
high  tension  line.  Do  you  think  escaping 
electricity  could  cause  trouble  such  as 
this?  How  would  such  electricity  affect 
a  set?  My  set  is  not  supposed  to  pick  up 
interference  from  other  sets,  yet  at  times 
when  set  is  tuned  and  receiving  fine,  there 
will  be  a  loud  whistling  for  a  while  and 
then  goes  out  of  set.  I  often  wonder  if 
everyone  who  use  radio  has  all  the 
troubles  I  have  or  did  I  pick  up  a  poor 
make?  What  is  the  life  of  a  radio  set 
with  ordinary  care?  I  enjoy  reading  radio 
answers  in  The  R.  N.-Y  and  wish  there 
were  more.  r.  f. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  there  are  sets  that  will  separate 
stations  that  are  very  nearly  on  the  same 
wave.  The  DeForest  set  will  do  it  if  one 
of  the  stations  is  not  very  close  to  the 
set,  but  if  two  powerful  sets  are  broad¬ 
casting  at  the  same  time  on  about  the 
same  wave  length  and  either  one  or  both 
are  very  near  (100  miles  or  less)  to  you 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  interfere  with 
each  other.  With  loop  reception  and 
turning  the  loop  for  directional  effect  you 
should  not  have  such  trouble ;  with  an 
aerial  attached,  or  even  ground  connec¬ 
tion,  such  interference  is  much  greater. 

With  your  set  you  should  be  able  to 
pick  up  the  same  station  every  time  at 
the  same  dial  setting  unless  you  change 
the  position  of  the  set  or  of  the  loop.  By 
leaving  the  connections  exactly  as  you 
had  them  at  first  then  you  should  find  the 
same  station  at  the  same  dial  reading. 

We  do  not  think  you  picked  a  poor 
make  of  set,  for  such  sets  are  well  made 
and  are  giving  wonderful  satisfaction.  Of 


Just  what  causes  the  burning  out  of 
your  tubes  we  cannot  tell,  hut  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  enable  you  to  either  find 
or  cure  the  difficulty. 

Try  using  only  two  cells  in  your  A 
battery  instead  of  three  until  they  lose 
some  of  their  strength.  The  199  tubes 
sometimes  will  burn  out  unless  your 
rheostat  has  a  resistance  of  15  to  20 
ohms  and  it  is  possible  that  the  rheostat 
you  are  using  is  only  of  6  or  10  ohms. 

Trace  your  connections  through  and 
see  that  the  positive  wire  from  the  B 
battery  is  not  accidently  touching  the  A 
battery  wires. 

The  singing  we  believe  is  caused  by 
the  tube  being  turned  up  too  high.  With 
two  cells  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  its 
burning  out. 

Try  changing  the  A  battery  connections 
if  the  singing  does  not  stop,  that  is  re¬ 
verse  them.  ,t  h  f 


Rebuilt  Set 

I  have  a  three-tube  radio  set  which  was 
bufit  by  a  friend  of  mine.  The  set  was 
designed  for  a  one-tube  set,  but  he  added 
two  tubes  more  to  it.  He  told  me  it  was 
going  to  be  a  fine  set,  but  ever  since  I 
got  the  set  I  had  nothing  but  trouble  with 
it.  I  have  not  used  it  now  for  over  three 
weeks.  I  could  only  get  three  stations  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Newark  with  my 
set  and  then  it  was  never  clear.  I  had 
to  burn  the  tubes  full  force  and  yet  it 
was  very  weak.  I  bought  two  new  trans¬ 
formers,  one  storage  and  B  batteries,  and 
loud  speaker.  Would  like  to  know  the 
best  condenser  and  coils  on  the  market 
that  can  he  used  in  a  home-made  set? 

New  Jersey.  j. 

It  is  possible  that  if  you  will  change 
the  two  wires  from  the  A  battery  where 
they  go  to  the  tubes  of  the  amplifiers  so 
that  they  are  reversed,  that  is,  put  the 
positive  conection  where  the  negative  now 
is  and  the  negative  where  the  positive 
now  is  you  may  get  much  better  results. 
Also  try  reversing  the  connections  of  the 
movable  coil  in  your  vario-coupler. 

There  are  really  no  “best”  coils  or 
transformers  or  condensers  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  way  they  are  used  and  arranged 
has  much  to  do  with  the  results.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  use  a  straight  line 
frequency  condenser  as  this  will  make 
tuning  easier.  As  for  coils  any  standard 
make  will  do.  j.  h.  f. 


course  your  particular  set  may  happen 
to  be  defective. 

If  your  loud  speaker  burns  out  when 
there  is  static  in  the  air,  the  only  way  to 
prevent  it  is  not  to  use  the  aerial  at  such 
times.  Sudden  electrical  impulses  like 
static  will  sometimes  cause  a  surge  of 
excessive  B  battery  voltage  to  pass 
through  the  loud  speaker  and  this  may 
burn  it  out.  Try  using  a  little  less  B 
battery  (say  22%  volts  less)  and  see  if 
the  set  will  work. 

If  when  you  disconnect  the  aerial, 
ground  and  loop  you  still  hear  the  frying 
noise  the  trouble  is  in  the  set.  Clean  the 
contacts  in  the  tube  sockets  and  tube 
prongs,  see  that  springs  make  good  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tubes.  Clean  the  contacts 
on  the  radio  frequency  transformers.  But 
more  than  likely  the  trouble  is  with  a 
wornout  or  run-down  B  battery.  Some¬ 
times  a  section  of  a  new  B  battery  will 
go  dead  and  will  cause  much  of  this  fry¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  battery  connections  are 
clean  and  tight  to  all  posts. 


Changing  Coils  and 
Transformers 

I  have  a  5-tube  set  equipped  with 
paddle  wheel  coils  and  Thordarson  trans¬ 
formers.  I  contemplate  having  these  two 
parts  replaced  with  others.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  would  be  about  $30.  Do  you 
think  they  would  increase  efficiency? 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  g.  M. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  change  that 
you  contemplate  making  in  your  set  will 
give  you  any  better  results  than  you  are 
now  getting  as  a  set  like  yours  is  made 
to  balance  with  the  coils  that  it  contains 
and  a  change  may  put  your  set  out  of 
balance  and  not  give  the  same  or  as  good 
results.  As  far  as  transformers  go  the 
Thordarson  transformers  are  just  about 
as  good  as  any  on  the  market  and  better 
than  the  average.  j.  h.  f. 


Of  Value  to  Farmers.  —  Organized 
Co-operation,  by  John  J.  Dillon ;  price 
$1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Crowfoot  Bottom  for  Radio 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “crowfoot”  battery 
for  radio  in  place  of  the  storage  or  A 
battery.  M.  B.  Y. 

I  would  not  advise  using  a  crowfoot 
battery  for  the  A  battery  of  your  radio 
set.  This  type  of  battery  lias  a  very  low 
current  capacity,  and  only  gives  about 
one  volt  to  each  cell.  This  type  of  bat¬ 
tery  must  always  be  left  on  what  is 
called  a  “closed  circuit”  as  it  runs  down 
very  rapidly  if  it  is  left  open  for  even  a 
short  time.  This  means  that  you  must 
keep  this  battery  short  circuited  at  all 
times  towards  a  small  resistance.  It  is 
the  ideal  type  of  battery  for  telegraph 
lines  where  the  line  is  closed  at  all  times 
except  when  actually  telegraphing. 

You  would  need  six  cells  to  give  you 
six  volts  for  a  six-vol't  tube,  and  the 
amperage  delivered  would  hardly  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  tube  operate. 

Unfortunately  the  advantage  of  long 
life  that  this  type  of  battery  has  cannot 
be  made  use  of  in  radio,  and  on  many 
tests  by  well-known  engineers  it  has  not 
proven  its  worth  as  a  radio  battery. 

,T.  H.  F. 


Remember  the  Birds 

Before  the  winds  of  Winter  bring  down 
the  snow  mantle  from  the  North,  it  is  | 
well  for  us  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
welfare  of  our  little  garden  allies — the 
birds — to  whom  storms  of  sleet,  ice  or 
snow,  mean  certain  starvation  unless  we 
feed  them.  Some  will  say,  “They  are  not 
with  us.  They  have  migrated  to  a  warmer 
climate.  All  we  have  left  are  English 
sparrows,  crows  and  blue  jays,  and  I’d 
just  like  to  know  who  cares  to  waste  food 
on  them.”  To  those  persons  not  familiar 
with  our  native  bird  life,  this  may  seem 
to  be  true,  but  let  him  establish  a  Winter 
feeding  station,  and  watch.  Many  sur¬ 
prises  await  him  and  Spring  will  find  him 
emerging  with  surprising  degree  of  en¬ 
lightenment.  In  all  probability  he  will 
be  delighted,  as  the  writer  once  was,  to 
arise  some  snowy  morning  to  find  his  bird 
cafe  patronized  by  29  feathered  visitors, 
representing  seven  different  species.  In 
New  England  his  table  will  doubtless  be 
favored  by  juncos,  downy  woodpeckers, 
hairy  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  tree  spar¬ 
rows  and  purple  finches.  Before  the 
warmer  days  of  Spring  arrive,  he  will  also 
see,  probably,  at  least  a  few  of  the  rarer 
species,  who  will  gladly  partake  of  his 
bounty — myrtle  warblers,  song  sparrows, 
pine  grosbeaks,  red  polls,  crossbills,  brown 
creepers  and  very  rarely,  a  cardinal. 

Feeding  stations  may  be  as  simple  or 
elaborate  as  one  may  desire,  or  his  purse 
permit,  but  through  experience,  it  has 
been  learned,  that  many  of  the  crude, 
substantial  devices  created  by  small  boys, 
are  fully  as  effective — if  not  actually 
more  so — as  the  more  elaborate  creations 
of  their  elders.  Many  of  these  are  so 
easy  to  make  that  anyone  could  prepare 
one  in  an  hour.  Having  one  within  sight  of 
the  most  used  windows  provides  much 
cheer  for  the  days  of  Winter,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  joy  enough  to  make  one  feel  that 
no  place  in  the  world  is  so  pleasant  on 
a  snowy  day  as  a  “lonely”  farmhouse.  A 
branch  of  white  birch,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  window  sill  to  about  a  foot 
above  the  top  of  the  window  casing,  is 
very  satisfactory.  It  requires  little  if 
any  trimming,  as  its  branchiness  is  its 
desirable  feature.  Let  it  be  securely  fast¬ 
ened  in  place,  out  of  reach  of  cats,  out¬ 
side  of  the  window,  preferably  one  of 
southern  exposure.  All  around  on  the 
twigs  of  this  branch,  tie  inch  squares  of 
beef  suet  ,or  mutton  tallow.  Fat  of  pork, 
however,  is  not  favored  by  many  birds. 
It  would  be  well,  at  this  time,  to  also 
fasten  pieces  of  suet  high  up  in  nearby 
trees,  to  show  the  birds  the  way  and  to 
encourage  the  wary  ones.  A  bracket  shelf 
below  the  window  ledge,  would  complete 
the  feeding  device.  If  desired,  a  tray 
could  be  crudely  made,  the  size  of  the 
shelf,  which  could  be  taken  in  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  filling.  Either  the  shelf  or  the 
tray  should  be  guarded  around  the  sides 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  away 
the  food.  Once  food  is  put  out,  keep  the 
supply  up  constantly,  and  never  allow 
the  birds  to  know  disappointment,  is  a 
very  important  thought  to  keep  in  mind. 
Furnish  sunflower  seed  abundantly,  chick 
feed,  millet,  canary  and  rape  seed,  too,  if 
it  can  be  afforded,  if  not,  chaff  from  the 
barn  floor  is  welcome  to  many  birds,  as 
are  also  crumbs  from  the  table,  bread  tray 
or  cracker  box,  old  garden  seed  and  bits 
of  chopped  apple.  A  little  fine  gravel 
mixed  with  the  food,  aids  digestion  and 
is  a  requisite  of  several  birds.  Of  all 
foods,  however,  the  suet  is  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  as  it  is  necessary  that  birds 
have  it  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat  in  their  bodies  to  resist  the  low 
temperatures  of  Winter.  Once  the  birds 
learn  the  way,  they  will  eat  calmly  with 
children  watching  quietly  at  the  window. 
Not  only  will  enjoyment  reward  anyone 
who  maintains  a  feeding  station,  but  next 
Summer  there  will  be  less  insects  in  his 
garden,  and  his  world  will  be  blessed  witli 
song.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Atwater 

RADIO 


The  Receiving  Set 
illustrated  is  the 
Model  20  Com¬ 
pact  .  This  set  is 
priced  at  eighty 
dollars 


"There  are  no  songs 

like  the  old  songs” 


We  know  a  farmer  who  is 
fond  of  music  and  thinks 
the  melodies  of  his  youth  are 
best. 

For  years  he  sought  the 
words  of  a  song  his  mother 
used  to  sing.  It  was  "Nico- 
demus.”  He  remembered 
the  air,  but  the  lines  eluded 
him. 

No  one  could  help  him — 
not  even  a  music  publisher  to 
whom  he  wrote.  He  seemed 
to  be  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  had  heard  of  this 
song. 

Last  Christmas  the  farmer 
bought  a  radio  set — for  all  the 
family.  One  evening,  out  of  the 
ether  came  the  lost  favorite — 
a  mellow  baritone  singing: 

*' Nicodemus ,  the  slave ,  was  of  African  birth , 
And  was  bought  for  a  bag  full  of  gold ; 

He  was  reckon'd  as  part  of  the  salt  of  the  earth , 
But  he  died  long  ago ,  very  old.  ” 

The  farmer’s  wife 
wrote  down  the  words 
— all  the  verses. 


"That  one  song  is  worth 
ten  times  more  to  me  than 
the  money  we  paid  for  the 
radio  set,”  the  farmer  said. 
"Just  suppose  we  hadn’t  been 
listening!” 

And  the  farmer’s  wife — what 
does  she  say?  Her  favorite  is 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,” 
sung  by  a  male  quartet.  She 
hears  it  frequently,  for  broad¬ 
casters  have  wisely  recognized 
the  demand  for  negro  spirit¬ 
uals  and  old  "heart  songs,”  as 
well  as  for  classical  music  and 
the  steamy  jazz  of  the  night 
clubs. 

"I  like  fo  hear  the  great 
preachers,  too,”  says  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife.  "But,  I  declare,  the 
best  thing  about  radio  is  that 
it  keeps  the  boys  and  girls  at 
home.” 

Theirset  is  an  Atwater  Kent. 
Can  you  imagine  a  gift  that 
would  bring  more  hap¬ 
piness  this  Christmas 
— to  all  your  family? 


The  farmers  say 

"Atwater  Kent” 

The  Meredith  Publications, owned  by  Edwin 
T.  Meredith,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture, and 
the  Capper  Publications,  owned  by  Arthur 
Capper,  ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  recently 
asked  farmers  in  many  States  what  make  of 
Radio  they  expected  to  buy. 

In  both  surveys  the  leading  make  was 
Atwater  Kent,  livery  Atwater  Kent  owner 
knows  why.  Your  dealer  knows,  too,  and 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


Model  io  (without  tubes),  $8o 


Radio  Speakers  Model  20,  $8o 

priced  from  $i  2  to  $28 

Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  west ,  and  in  Canada. 


How  radio  pays 
its  way 

RADIO  has  something  for 
everybody.  It  brings  into  your 
home,  from  over  the  hills  and 
far  away,  concerts,  opera,  plays, 
fiddling  contests,  spelling  bees, 
lectures,  farm  talks,  university 
extension  courses,  the  voices  of 
the  world’s  leaders,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  farmer,  it  also  brings 
market,  crop  and  weather  re¬ 
ports.  The  farmer  who  is  missing 
this  Government  service  is  losing 
money,  as  thousands  of  farmers, 
who  are  making  money  by  owning 
radio  sets,  can  testify. 

Hearthe  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Artists 
every  Sunday  evening  at  9. 1 5  o'clock 
(Eastern  Standard  Time)  through 
stations 

WEAF . New  Tori 

WJAH . Providence 

WE  K  I . Bolton 

WFl)  ....  Philadelphia 
WOO  $  alternating 

WCAE . Pittsburgh 

WGR . Buffalo 

ww; . Detroit 

WOC . Davenport 

WCCO.  Minneapolit-St.Paul 

wsai . Cincinnati 

WCAP  ....  IVaihington 

w  T  A  r; .  Worcester 

KSD . St.  Louie 

wfar .  Cleveland 

ATWATER  KENT  MFC.  CO. 
A.  Atwater  Kent ,  President 

4796  Wissahickon  Ave. 

Philadelphia  •  Penna. 

SEND  FOR  IT  I 

We  will  gladly  send  you  free  a  copy 
of  this  beautifully  illustrated ys-page 
booklet  if  you  will  just  write  and  ask 
us.  In  it  you  will  find  descriptions 
and  prices  of  Atwater  Kent  Receiv¬ 
ing  Sets ,  Radio  Speakers  and  other 
equipment. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Eox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 
593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


rl  1  P  •  J  Clean  and  Fresh.  Cash  Paid. 

Slrnnk  Pat  YlBIllCU  Ship  at  once.  Write  for  prices. 

U  Charles  A.  Kaune  Montgomery,  N. Y. 


Save  Your  Skins 

cow, deer,  horse,  bear,  mink, muskrat, 
skunk,  ’coon,  squirrel,  fox,  etc.  and 

SEND  THEM  TO  US 

for  mounting  as  trophies  or  making 
into  fur  garments  of  every  description 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

S  AV  E  $10  TO  $50 

and  have 

7  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

for  our  ready-to-wear  garments. 
Big,  free  catalogue,  illustrated  by 
living  models,  gives  prices  of  gar¬ 
ments  we  have  in  stock  and  when  you 
furnish  the  furs,  cost  of  tanning,  mounting,  etc.,  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 


We  Tan 
Them— 
You  Wear 
Them 


RADIO  At  HALF 

tmuii;  THE  USUAL  cost 

Don’t  buy  a  Radio  until  you  get  our  prices  and 
full  particulars  on  our  UNiX’O —  5-tube,  coast  to 
coast  Radio  Outfit.  Our  prices  save  you  about 
half.  Every  set  guaranteed.  Everything  complete 
— no  extras  to  buy.  Beautiful  cabinet — wonderful 
tone — extra  loud  volume.  Owners  getting  music 
concerts,  lectures,  markets  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Write  for  FREE  Radio  Book. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO..  107  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


WE  NEED  RAW  FURS 

We  pay  top  market  Prices 

Our  honest  and  square  dealing  through 
our  Thirty  years  existence  is  known 
all  over  the  country. 

Write  for  our  Price  List  right  now— It  is  free, 
and  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 


6'6'i  West  A  venue 


Rochester,  N. 


Y, 


1 


14  West  29th  St. 


New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RADIOLA  Ill-a,  without  accessories 


With  Radiola  Loudspeaker 
UZ-1325,  and  four  Radiotrons 

$63 

Slight  additional  cost  for  adapt¬ 
ing  for  power  tube. 

Rich,  clear  tone.  Distance.  De¬ 
pendability!  These  are  things 
for  which  this  set  is  famous. 


RADIOLA  III,  'without  accessories 


With  two  Radiotrons  and  head¬ 
phones  . $24.50 


Small — light  enough  to  carry 
about — sturdily  built!  A  cork¬ 
ing  good  set  that  gets  distance 
on  the  headphones  and  nearby 
stations  on  a  loudspeaker. 

Ask  to  hear  these  sets  with  the 
new  power  Radiotrons  that 
give  them  great  volume  and 
remarkable  tone,  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  dry  batteries. 


-a  Radiola  with  the 
new  power  tube 

FAMOUS  from  coast  to  coast — Radiola  Ill-a,  a  four 
tube  Radiola  of  big  performance.  It  is  inconspicu¬ 
ous —  is  compact — easy  to  carry  around— and  attractive 
for  your  living  room.  And  now  you  can  give  it  new  power 
with  the  new  power  tube — the  RCA  Radiotron  UX-120 
that  means  real  volume  on  dry  batteries. 

Four  tubes  cannot  do  more.  And  many  a  bigger,  far 
higher  priced  set  cannot  do  as  much!  One  man  who 
can  afford  to  buy  any  set  has  heard  a  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  stations  on  his  little  Radiola  Ill-a  and  won’t  change 
it  for  anything.  And  now  he  can  add  the  power  tube 
for  still  greater  performance  and  finer  tone  than  ever. 

This  Radiola  is  the  boast  of  thousands  of  owners.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Brunswick,  in  combination  with  Bruns¬ 
wick  phonographs.  It  is  the  joy  of  homes  from  coast  to 
coast — the  greatest  Christmas  buy — for  the  least  money. 


RCA-Radiola 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  RADIOTRONS 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  :  :  CHICAGO  ;  :  NEW  YORK  :  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  Now  York  City 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of  the 
Company  which  is  SPECIALIZING 
on  rendering  THIS  SERVICE  TO 
FARMERS. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

216-224  DENNISON  BLK.,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


MODERN 

BATHROOM 


gave  Middleman’s 
Prolit. 

NSBwSfiK*  of  a  ft.  iron  enameled 

bathtub  ;  19  in.  apron 
front  wall  basin  ;  siphon  action  toilet  bowl;  vitr. 
china  tank  and  mahogany  seat;  nickel  plated  trim- 
mings  throughout,  complete.  Free  Delivery  * 
Free  Catalogue,  m.  SCHLOSSMAN’S  SONS 


Rejuvenating  Tubes 

Sometime  ago  when  my  radio  receiver 
would  not  bring  in  anything  I  took  the 
five  tubes  to  a  reliable  man  to  be  tested. 
After  testing  he  said  they  were  all  right. 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  rejuvenated  tubes 
if  they  needed  it.  He  said  “No  we  do  not. 
we  consider  rejuvenating  all  bunk.”  I  took 
the  tubes  to  another  reliable  radio  dealer 
and  asked  him  to  test  them.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  them  all  right.  I  asked  him  if 
he  rejuvenated  tubes  if  they  needed  it.  Fie 
said,  “Yes,  we  do  lots  of  them  and  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  thing.”  Which  of  these 
men  do  you  consider  right  ?  L.  w.  s. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rejuvenation  of  tubes  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  good  proposition  in  nearly  all 
instances  where  run  down  tubes  do  not 
give  results.  The  makers  of  the  standard 
tubes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  United  States  Government  both  rec¬ 
ommend  rejuvenation  or  as  they  call  it 
“reactivation.”  A  good  dealer  will  do  it 
for  you,  but  the  average  dealer  would 
rather  sell  you  a  new  set  of  tubes. 

Tubes  can  be  rejuvenated  from  one  to 
fifty  or  more  times  and  if  not  too  expens¬ 
ive  this  should  be  done  every  30  to  60 
days.  Then  you  will  have  tubes  that  will 
he  working  almost  as  good  as  new  all 
the  time.  j.  h.  j?. 


Building  Radio  Set 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  circuit 
which  I.  wish  you  to  comment  on.  What 
I  want  is  a  three-tube  set,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  buy  much  more  apparatus.  Can 
I  construct  this  circuit  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  apparatus ;  Three  sockets,  three  rheo¬ 
stats,  three  C-301-A  tubes,  1  Ambassador 
coupler,  1  .001  variable  condenser,  one 
grid  leak  and  condenser,  one  5-1  audio 
transformer,  one  10-1  reflex  transformer, 
three  filament  jacks,  wire,  dials,  bat¬ 
teries,  phones,  17-point  switch,  etc.  Three 
tubes  are  controlled  by  one  rheostat.  Is 
What  ohm  should  this  be  for 
ri  Are  my  transformers 

all  right  for  this  circuit?  Is  this  circuit 
O.Iv.  on  short  and  long  wave  lengths? 
If  not  please  advise  me  how  I  can  make 
it  so.  How  'high  and  long  should  the  an¬ 
tennae  he?  Should  they  be  bare  or  in¬ 
sulated.  T>  B>  H 

New  York. 

The  diagram  that  you  enclose  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  is  the  standard  circuit  for  a 
single  or  two-circuit  receiver  with  two 
steps  of  audio  frequency  amplification.  It 
will  operate  a  loud  speaker.  C-201-A 
tubes  will  be  satisfactory,  and  give  good 
results,  though  you  will  need  a  storage 
battery  for  the  A  battery.  All  three 
tubes  can  be  controlled  by  one  rheostat, 
as  this  type  of  tube  is  not  sensitive  to 
slight  changes.  The  rheostat  should  be  of 
10  ohms  resistance.  Filament  jacks  can 
be  used,  and  in  this  way  you  can  use  one 
or  more  tubes  as  you  desire. 

If  your  reflex  transformer  is  an  audio 
transformer  it  can  be  used  in  the  first 
step,  using  the  5  to  1  transformer  in  the 
second  step.  The  vario-coupler  you  have 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  assume  it  is  one  of 
three  windings.  The  inner,  or  rotating 
part  is  connected  to  the  first  tube,  and 
is  the  tickler  coil.  A  .001  mf.  variable 
condenser  is  rather  large,  a  condenser  of 
.0005  would  he  better  as  your  tuning 
would  be  sharper  and  easier,  also  it 
should  be  of  the  vernier  type,  which  gives 
very  fine  adjustments.  Unless  the  coupler 
has  taps,  you  will  not  need  the  switch 
points,  but  if  tapped,  use  as  many  taps  as 
you  can,  usually  there  are  10  but  some¬ 
times  more. 

The  aerial  should  be  100  to  150  ft.  long, 
and  either  bare  or  insulated  wire,  and  as 
high  as  possible,  30  to  50  ft.  high  is  good. 
As  to  the  wave  lengths  that  your  set  will 
cover  we  cannot  tell,  as  couplers  vary, 
and  that  with  the  length  of  your  aerial 
will  determine  the  wave  length  to  which 
you  can  tune.  The  height  of  your  aerial 
will  also  determine  how  far  you  can  hear 
from  to  some  extent,  the  higher  it  is  the 
greater  distance  you  will  hear  from. 

This  circuit  will  give  you  fair  distance, 
and  sometimes  across  the  continent,  the 
average  being  500  miles  under  good 
weather  conditions.  J.  h.  f. 


“This  half  crown,”  began  a  restaur¬ 
ant  cashier,  scrutinizing  a  coin  handed 
to  him,  “Is  bad,  eh?”  interrupted  the 
sour-looking  customer.  “Well,  it  doesn’t 
look  very  good!”  “Indeed?  Bite  it,  and 
if  it’s  anything  like  the  dinner  I’ve  just 
had  it  will  taste  even  worse  than  it 
looks!” —  Tid-bits. 
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Know 

Real 

Warmth 

and 

Comfort 
in  Zero 
Weather, 
Wear 


y*"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Of£ 

Brown’s 


Beach 


Jacket 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 


It  will  give  you  ample  protection  on  the 
coldest  days,  is  made  with  care  to  fit  the 
body  snugly,  without  binding,  of  strong 
knit  cloth  with  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece 
lining.  Wears  like  iron,  will  not  rip, 
ravel  or  tear,  and  can  be  washed.  Made 
in  three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  A  most  acceptable 
Christmas  present. 


\ 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  J 


SOWING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
'sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
r  only  $4.36.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  l« 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  ocr 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50ci«*i«d.,odi& 


CQ  Ry Check  or 

JlIIU  Money  Order 

and  I  will  mail  prepaid  an  Army 
leather  vest,  blanket  lined.  Best 
garment  the  Army  had  for  out¬ 
door  work.  Ask  any  doughboy 
about  them  I  Sizes ,  Breast  meas¬ 
ure  38  to  52  inches, 

C.  S.  MARSTON.  JR. 
Georgetown  Mass. 


Shoots  Straight  ! 


And  a  gun  is  clean  only  when  the  primer 
residue  of  potassium  chloride,  (salt)  has  been 
removed.  For  this  salt  attracts  moisture 
and  corrosion  soon  sets  in. 


Chloroil  Solvent 

is  an  alkali-solvent  that  does  what  oil  and 
water  won’t.  It  dissolves  and  removes  this 
salt,  and  cleans  your  gun  thoroughly  with 
one  application.  No  sweating  out. 

Send  the  Coupon 

with  35c  in  stamps  for  a  full 
size  bottle  of  the  cleaner  that 
is  used  by  the  Olympic  teams. 
West  Point,  U.  S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  National  Rifle 
Association  and  many  of  the 
world’s  crack  shots. 

Conversion  Products 
Corporation 

Gun  Cleaning  Headquarters 

356  Brown  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Gentlemen :  Enclosed  find 
35c  (in  stamps  or  coin)  for  which  send  me  a 
full  size  bottle  of  Chloroil  Solvent. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer’s 
Name  .. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  i>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Cost  of  Transportation  to 
High  School 

A  has  two  children,  11  and  12  years 
of  age,  who  have  passed  the  rural  school 
grades.  The  nearest  high  school  is  six 
miles  distant.  Who  pays  fare  if  dis¬ 
trict  refuses?  B  contends  State  may  be 
able  to  keep  public  money  or  rather  State 
money  from  district,  hut  it  would  just 
about  pay  fare,  so  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Those  children  are  supposed  to 
be  in  school  for  some  years,  or  the  par¬ 
ents  are  'breaking  the  law,  and  there 
seems  to  be  something  wrong  with  the 
laws  that  force  a  man  to  those  positions, 
as  the  State  laws  seem  mostly  bluff 
and  when  anyone  calls  them  the  case  is 
let  go  till  the  child  is  grown.  Is  it  not 
the  truth  that  those  children  can  stay 
out  of  school  from  now  on,  and  there  is 
no  possible  way  to  force  district  to  pay 
fare?  Those  laws  compelling  children 
to  attend  till  16  are  a  farce  in  this  case. 

J.  B. 

The  Education  Raw  does  not  require 
that  the  district  shall  pay  the  “fare” 
(cost  of  transportation)  of  non-resident 
pupils  who  are  attentding  high  school. 
The  district,  however,  must  pay  any  ex¬ 
cess  tuition  that  may  be  reasonably 
charged  on  account  of  such  instruction 
when  the  amount  exceeds  the  $50  per 
pupil  which  is  paid  by  the  State. 

Each  child  residing  in  a  common 
school  district,  who  is  in  proper  physical 
and  mental  condition,  must  attend  school 
as  follows:  (a)  Eaeth  child  between 
8  and  14  years  of  age;  (b)  Each  child 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not 
regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
useful  employment  or  service. 

Parents  must  send  their  children  to 
school  in  accordance  with  the  above  pro¬ 
visions.  A  refusal  to  do  so  will  consti¬ 
tute  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law,  pun¬ 
ishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $5  or  five  days’  imprisonment, 
and  for  each  offense  thereafter  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $50  or  80  days’  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  by  both  penalties.  D.  B.  D. 


Permanent  Position  of 
Teacher 

Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  our  local 
papers,  there  was  published  an  article, 
stating  that  a  law  had  been  passed  allow¬ 
ing  a  teacher,  after  having  taught  two 
successive  years  in  the  same  school,  the 
privilege  of  remaining  as  teacher  there¬ 
after,  as  long  as  he  wished  to  do  so,  pro¬ 
vided  he  lived  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  pertaining  teaching.  Do  you 
know  of  any  such  law?  If  it  is  so,  must 
a  district  continue  to  hire  an  undesirable 
teacher  year  after  year,  against  the 
wishes  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  district,  after  allowing  him.  to 
teach  the  two  years  previous,  and  finding 
their  children  not  learning  as  they  should? 

New  York.  questioner. 

You  have  been  misinformed.  No  law 
has  been  enacted  which  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  perpetuate  her  own  contract  to 
teach  in  a  particular  district.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  for  your  school  is  a 
specific  duty  of  your  trustee. 


Shortage  in  Collector’s 
Accounts 

In  1923  school  meeting  my  husband 
was  elected  trustee,  and  a  new  collector. 
When  the  old  collector  turned  over  the 
money  she  was  short  $24:53,  but  my  hus¬ 
band  could)  not  have  the  figures  until  he  got 
his  report  to  send  in  the  1923-24 'report. 
When  they  had  their  1925  meeting  the 
matter  was  brought  up  before  the  district. 
Some  suggested  the  district  make  it  up. 
My  husband  and  collector  went  to  see  the 
district  superintendent  at  least  four  times 
but  he  doesn’t  do  much  of  anything. 
They  went  to  see  the  assistant  surrogate, 
he  called  her  out  there,  hut  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  in  her  paying.  What 
can  the  district  do?  MRS.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

As  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  and  to  insure  the 
proper  accounting  of  all  money,  Section 
252  of  the  Education  Law  provides  that 
your  collector  must  give  a  bond  in  such 
amount  as  your  district  meeting  shall 
have  fixed.  If  your  retired  collector  re¬ 
fuses  to  surrender  the  balance  of  money 
due  the  district  but  has  given  a  bond,  as 
required  by  law,  your  trustee  should  look 
to  the  bondsmen  for  a  settlement.  If  no 
bond  has  been  given,  which  is  contrary  to 
law,  the  trustee  may  sue  for  a  settlement 
in  the  name  of  his  office. 


Value — 
not  just 
your  money’s 
worth  —  but 
real  honest 
value  that  will 
bring  you  back 
year  after  year  for  more 
Hanes  Winter  Under¬ 
wear. 

Wear  a  suit  of  HANES  for 
just  one  day  and  you’ll  know 
why  no  other  underwear,  at 
anything  like  the  price,  can 
touch  Hanes. 

You’ll  say  HANES  gives 
you  more  real  comfort,  in¬ 
doors  or  out,  working  or 
playing,  than  any  winter 
underwear  you  ever  wore. 
It  wears  longer  too,  and  it’s 
absolutely  guaranteed  — 
every  thread,  stitch  and 
button. 


Go  to  your 
store  and  ask 
for  Hanes. 
If  you  can’t 
get  it  there,  write 
us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 
Hanes  Winter  Underwear 
comes  in  three  weights 
for  men;  union  suits  and 
shirts  and  drawers.  You’ll 
know  it  instantly  by  the 
famous  red  label.  Have  a 
suit  of  HANES  ready  for  the 
first  snappy  day  and  feel  the 
difference. 

For  boys,  HANES  Winter 
Underwear  comes  in  two 
weights,  heavy  and  extra 
heavy.  Union  suits  only. 
Sizes  2  to  16  years.  2  to  4 
year  sizes  with  drop  seats. 
Also  knee  length  and  short 
sleeves.  The  same  un¬ 
equalled  values  that  are 
found  in  the  men’s  sizes. 


TJ  I  T  A  TV7T7C  FNITTlNr.  m  W^nstrm-Sol^m  NL  G. 


HANES 
Five  Famous 
Points 

1  Hanes  Collar¬ 
ettes  are  cut  to 
1  size.  A  40  suit 
has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or 
pucker.  Protects  the 
chest  from  cold  draughts 
and  lets  the  top-shirt 
lie  smooth. 

Hanes  Cuffs 
W  won't  pull  off. 
They  snug  the 
wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to 
prevent  raveling  and 
gaping.  Sleeves  are 
exact  length  —  not 
uneven. 

3  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders  give 
with  every  move¬ 
ment,  because 
they’re  made  with  a 
service- doubling  lap 
seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 

4  Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really 
STAYS  closed. 
Double  gusset  in 
thigh  another  comfort 
feature.  Crotch  can’t 
bind, for  HANES  is  fitted 
by  TRUNK  measure¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  chest. 

SHanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the 
shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing 
under  the  socks.  One 
leg  is  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  other. 
They’re  mates t 
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I  think  I  have  told  of  a  savings  bank 
account  which  unexpectedly  jumped  out 
of  the  past  into  my  pocket.  At  any  rate 
i  think  it  will  stand  retelling  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  honest  accumulative 
powers  of  a  dollar.  Some  years  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  I  had  an  account  in 
the  Plymouth  Five-eent  Savings  Bank, 
located  in  my  old  town.  It  seemed  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  a 
law  requiring  savings  hanks  and  similar 
institutions  to  find  their  unknown  or 
silent  depositors  and  turn  their  accounts 
over.  As  .Lpipderstand  it  if  after  a  rea¬ 
sonable  search,  such  depositors  were  not 
located  the  money  was  to. go  to  the  State. 
In  many  of  these  old  banks  deposits  were 
made  by  seamen  or  others  who  had  since 
died  or  disappeared.  There  were  no 
known  heirs  and  thus  the  money  lay  idle 
and  uncalled  for.  The  law  was  intended 
to  clean  up  these  matters.  Only  .,a  few 
months  ago  a  New  York  bank  wrote  me 
that  they  had  quite  an  account  with  some 
person  of  my  name.  They  thought  I 
might  be  the  heir  and  they  seemed  quite 
desirous  of  paying  out  the  money.  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  the 
money.  But  at  any  rate  when  I  was 
several  years  past  50  this  Plymouth  bank 
informed  me  that  I  had  an  account  with 
them  of  $13.87.  I  did  not  know  of  any 
such  money,  but  after  some  thought  I  re¬ 
membered  hearing  my  mother  say  that 
on  the  day  my  father  started  for  the  war 
he  had  opened  a  bank  account  for  me. 
You  know  how  such  things  will  come  up 
out  of  memory  after  lying  buried  for 
years.  At  any  rate  I  had  this  money. 
I  transferred  the  account  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  telling  her  to  let  it  stand.  If  it  kept 
on  increasing  very  likely  her  great-grand¬ 
children  will  own  the  whole  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts!  The  State,  however,  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  such  outcome  by  limiting 
the  amount  which  any  single  depositor 
may  carry. 

S*«  sj«  Jjc  :Jc 

At  any  rate  this  account  interested  me 
far  beyond  its  amount  would  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be 
in  Plymouth,  and  the  bank  officers  pulled 
out  their  old  ledgers  and  let  me  go  over 
the  figures.  I  copied  the  records  for  22 
years — here  is  the  infant  account  as  it 
lies  in  that  old  leather-bound  cradle : 


Date 

Cash 

Div. 

Amt. 

1860— Get. 

24. 

$0.25 

1863— June 

13 

...  .25 

.25 

1864— Feb. 

13 

.  .  .  .50 

.50 

—Apr. 

2 

. 25 

.25 

— July 

$0.01 

.01 

1865— Jan. 

•  •  . 

... 

.02 

.02 

— July 

.02 

.02 

1866 — Jan. 

... 

.02 

.02 

— Jan. 

17 

. . .  .50 

.50 

—July 

.03 

.03 

1867 — Jan. 

... 

... 

.03 

.03 

—Feb. 

16 

. . .  .50 

.50 

1882 — Jan.  dividends  to  date  2.31  2.31 


$4.69 

Thus  it  seems  that  my  father  deposited 
25  cents  on  October  24,  1860.  My  sister 
remembers  making  the  deposits  for  ’63 
and  ’64,  and  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
depositing  50  cents  in  ’66  and  again  in 
’67.  As  I  recall  it  I  earned  50  cents 
by  sawing  a  cord  of  wood  and  50  cents 
more  at  pumping  the  organ  in  church. 
At  any  rate,  as  I  figure  it,  the  total  de¬ 
posits  in  this  account  were  $2.25.  In 
my  daughter’s  name  the  amount  is  now 
$24.50  and  naturally  growing  larger  each 
year.  I  think  this  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  cumulative  power  of 
money  that  I  have  ever  known.  All 
through  the  long  years  these  few  pennies, 
unknown  to  me,  were  turning  over  and 
over,  honestly  handled,  and  honestly 
working  night  and  day  for  me.  I  think 
of  the  scrupulous  honesty  with  which 
those  dividends  of  one  and  two  cents 
were  credited  to  me  in  that  old  ledger,  as 
fairly  and  cleanly  as  if  they  had  represent¬ 
ed  thousands  of  dollars.  It  seems  to  me 
typical  of  the  character  and  solid  worth 
of  the  Old  Colony — surely  it’s  a  good 
place  to  have  as  a  background.  My 
daughter  has  some  southern  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  seems  quite  proud  of  it.  When¬ 
ever  I  begin  to  talk  about  New  England 
she  assumes  an  attitude  which  is  quite 
easy  for  a  deaf  man  to  understand.  She 
clasps  her  hands  in  front  and  rolls  up 
her  eyes  in  imitation  of  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  a  pious  Pilgrim  who  thinks 
well  of  himself.  I  get  her  idea  of  course. 
It’  reminds  me  of  the  man  out  West  who 
put  it  this  way : 

“Them  Pilgrims  were  all  right,  but 
what’s  the  use  of  rubbing  their  honesty 
in?” 

Well,  if  you  have  your  money  in  a 
bank  or  a  business  it’s  good  to  feel  that 
the  people  who  handle  it  have  honesty 
rutybed  into  them  for  several  genera¬ 
tions. 

***** 

Some  years  ago  I  told  a  western  man 
about  this  little  bank  account,  and  he 
was  quite  impressed : 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before 
— the  idea  of  a  Yankee  giving  up  25 


cents  when  he  once  got  his  fingers  on  it, 
is  a  wonder.  I’ll  bet  the  State  made 
them  do  it.” 

I  thought  of  this  as  I  stood  in  the  old 
town  square  in  Plymouth  after  looking 
over  my  account.  The  years  seemed  to 
swing  back — the  “modern  improvements” 
faded  away.  Time  swung  back  to  1675 
— back  to  King  Philip’s  War.  For  three 
years  the  men  of  Plymouth  had  been 
fighting  for  the  life  of  the  colony  against 
the  Indians.  As  I  stood  there  I  seemed 
to  see  a  runner  coming  over  Watson’s 
Hill  down  Summer  Street.  He  brought 
great  tidings.  King  Philip  had  been 
killed.  The  head  of  the  savage  king 
was  hung  up  for  exhibition  on  Town 
Green— -his  son  was  sold  into  slavery. 
Plymouth^  did  not  make  as  much  noise 
as  New  York  did  on  the  first  Armistice 
Day,  but  the  people  did  their  best.  I 
saw  New  York  go  insane  with  joy  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  yet  here  and 
there  were  sober-faced  men  who  knew 
what  all  this  meant  for  the  future. 

“There  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  ban¬ 
quet  o’er, 

The  dreadful  reckoning  and  men  smile 
no  more.” 

The  town  had  lost  one  in  four  of  all 
its  adult  males,  and  incurred  a  debt 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  the  colony.  Yet  every 
penny  of  that  debt  was  paid.  Quite  like¬ 
ly  the  struggles  and  scrimpings  needed 
to  meet  these  tremendous  obligations 
gave  the  Yankee  his  reputation  for  be¬ 
ing  close  and  exact  in  money  matters. 
At  any  rate,  as  a  result  of  it,  there  is 
no  section  of  the  country  where  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  rule,  are  more  thrifty  and 
“forehanded”  than  in  New  England.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  they  had  to  pay  such 
a  tremendous  price  for  their  bleak  and 
barren  soil  that  they  have  always  valued 
it  so  highly  and  viewed  it  with  a  pride 
which  seems  like  conceit  to  others. 


It  is  hard  to  develop  much  poetry  or 
romance  about  a  small  bank  account, 
built  up,  as  this  one  of  ours  was.  penny 
by  penny.  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  during  the  first  years  a  few  glasses  of 
soda  water  and  a  bag  of  peanuts  would 
have  wiped  it  all  out.  Yet  I  have 
thought  many  times  of  what  my  father’s 
original  25  cents  has  had  to  do  in  the 
building  of  America.  No  doubt  it  went 
into  Government  bonds  to  help  finance 
the  war.  My  father  gave  his  life  for 
his  country,  and  in  the  dark  hours  of 
’62  and  ’63  this  25  cents  marched  up 
from  the  Old  Colony  to  help  save  the 
Union.  While  the  war  was  going  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  started  and 
when  Uncle  8am  paid  his  debts  this  25 
cents  went  West  <to  help  pay  for  the 
bonds  and  to  give  some  settlers  a  chance. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  western  read 
ers  today  whose  grandfathers  borrowed 
money  to  start  farming.  Today  they  are 
rich  and  prosperous,  yet  they  do  not 
realize  that  the  25  cents  in  that  Ply¬ 
mouth  bank  represents  one  of  the  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity. 
And  sailors  and  ship-owners  have  made 
use  of  this  25  cents  in  fitting  out  their 
ships  and  buying  a  cargo.  This  bit  of 
money  has  sailed  the  Seven  Seas  from 
the  ice  of  Labrador  to  the  heat  of  the 
Amazon — always  working — always  turn¬ 
ing  its  one  cent  a  year  over  to  me.  It 
has  helped  worthy  people  to  own  homes ; 
it  has  meant  credit  to  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  built  it  into  great  fac¬ 
tories,  railroads  have  used  it  to  spike 
their  rails  to  the  ties,  it  helped  finance 
the  Great  War,  it  is  in  great  city  sky¬ 
scrapers,  and  in  lonely  places.  I  met  it 
in  Colorado  where  great  irrigating 
ditches  were  built,  in  Michigan  where 
stagnant  swamps  have  been  turned  into 
fertile  soil,  in  Florida,  in  Mississippi,  in 
California,  in  Texas — my  father’s  silver 
quarter  has  been  at  work,  always  con¬ 
structive,  always  honest,  always  yseful — ■- 
always  adding  the  value  of  a  postcard  or 
postage  stamp  to  my  little  account.  You 
see  there  is  romance,  history,  in  this.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  inspiring  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory — the  40  years  following  the  Civil 
War.  In  my  own  wanderings  and  hard 
struggles  somehow  I  did  not  know  that 
my  father’s  25  cents  was  working  along 
beside  me.  A  great  thought — it  seems 
to  me — a  noble  idea,  a  great  sermon  to 
young  men — for  is  not  character,  honor 
and  prosperity  built  up  through  the  years 
in  much  the  same  way?  Youth  makes 
the  deposit  and  labor,  self-denial  and 
loyal  industry  pay  the  dividends.  While 
they  come  to  only  one  cent  a  year  it 
looks  like  small  business,  but  hang  to 
it  and  see  it  grow.  You  cannot  blame  me 
for  feeling  that  I  want  that' old  account 
to  stand  in  my  family  name  so  that  it 
may  grow  honestly  as  it  has  already  done. 
It  is  a  little  contribution  to  American 
history — clean  money  with  a  good  rec¬ 
ord.  h.  w.  c. 


Scalecide  Is 
Guaranteed  To  Make  a  Better 
Orchard  Than  Lime -sulfur 

WE  QUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard, 
your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  con¬ 
dition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  Scalecide 
according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with 
lime -sulfur,  giving  the  same  Summer  treatments  to 
both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  Scalecide  will  be 
better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulfur — in  the 
judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers— or  we 
will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  Scalecide. 

It  Protects  Stark  Bros .  $5000  Tree 

Stark  Bros,  cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  the  original  Golden 
Delicious  tree,  so  they  enclose  it  in  a  burglar- alarm  cage  and 
spray  it  every  year  with  Scalecide — the  complete  dormant  spray. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide— it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  at  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale- 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort? 

It  Is  Complete — Nothing  To  Add 

Scalecide  alone  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It 
controls  scale  (fall  or  spring!.  It  controls  aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine 
(delayed  dormant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant!  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by  lime-sulfur  even 
with  nicotine.  It  controls  pearpsylla  (fall  or  early  spring). 

It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or  spring).  In  addition  to  all 
these  things,  the  annual  use  of  Scalecide  controls  fire 
blight  and  fungous  cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 


Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15  -  gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray, 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn  t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement  — ^  ^ 

or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right).  Drum  $2  extra:  returnable 

Send  For  This  Free  Book  Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 


This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 

Ihis  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as  i— i^aI  can  i 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  1— fquart  can  75 

MB  Eriftjg 


of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11.50) 

Drum  2.00  !  13.50 
(returnable)  ) 

2 — 5-gal.  carts  10.60 
1 — 5-gal.  can  6.25 

1 — 1-gal.  can 
1 — 1-quart  can 


f  COPYRIGHT 


the  complete  dormant  spray ■ 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50’ Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying’ 

My  dealer’s  name  is _ _ _ 

His  post  office  is - - - - - 

My  name  is — - _ _ _ 

My  post  office  is _ 


-State- 


-State- 


If  you  want  information  about  “Sulfocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  □ 


iiimmMiiimiimiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiimmiimiiiimmiiiiiimiiimmiimMmimmmmi 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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One 

Spray 

Control 

For  Aphis, 
Scale  and 
European 
Red  Mite 

One  thorough  delayed  dormant 
spray  at  the  “open  bud  stage” 
with  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  will 
completely  rid  your  apple  trees 
of  Scale,  Aphis  and  European 
Red  Mite  for  the  season,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  expensive  nico¬ 
tine.  Fruit  growers  all  over  the 
country  have  proved  it. 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

97%  active 

is  cheaper,  more  effective,  and 
has  greater  spreading  powers 
than  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  use ;  does  not 
burn;  mixes  readily  in  hard 
and  cold  water. 

Write  for  free  booklet  con¬ 
taining  spray  schedules 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Makers  of  famous  Sunoco  Motor 
Oils  and  Greases 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Use  Your  Ford 


“WORK-A-FORD” 


can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  Bave  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  np  ana  hook  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.Governor  regulates 
Write  f«r  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C.  W-  HUBBARD  Co.,  821  Washington  Street,  Mendota,  Illinois 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I.X. 

L.  Evaporators. 


Grimm  Mfg.  Co.,  3703  East  93rd  St..  Cleveland,  0. 

NAME . 

P.  O . . 

No.  Trees  Tapped .  . 


-  QUALITY  THE  BEST  "  " 
WRITE  For  Our  Delivered  PRICES 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Control  of  Grape  Berry- 
moth  and  Grape 
Curculio 

Are  the  grape  growers  in  the  State  of 
New  York  troubled  by  the  grape  berry- 
moth  and  the  grape  berry  curculio?  How 
do  they  protect  the  grapes  from  the 
pests?  F.  s.  w. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

The  grape  berry-moth  is  effectively 
controlled  in  'New  York  wherever  timely, 
thorough  spraying  is  done  with  the  prop¬ 
er  materials.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  first  spray  should  be  applied  just  as 
soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  a  second 
treatment  should  be  given  just  before  the 
berries  are  large  enough  to  touch,  while 
a  third  may  be  required  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later.  At  present  the  latter  spray 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  staining.  In  seasons  of  abundant 
rainfall  this  danger  is  not  so  serious. 

The  materials  used  are  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  8-8-100,  to  which  is  added  3  lbs.  of 
powdered  lead  arsenate  and  2  lbs.  of  res¬ 
in  fish-oil  soap.  The  latter  should  be 
worked  up  in  water  before  it  is  added  to 
the  Bordeaux  and  lead.  For  effective 
control  it  is  necessary  that  the  cluster 
he  thoroughly  coated  with  the  material, 
and  this  is  best  done  through  the  use  of 
short  extension  rod  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator  rather  than  through  fixed  noz¬ 
zles  on  the  sprayer. 

The  grape  curculio  is  not  a  pest  in  the 
chief  grape  sections  of  New  York.  Much 
injury  ascribed  to  it  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  berry-moth.  The  only  control  meas¬ 
ures  that  are  suggested,  is  the  jarring  of 
the  insects  on  sheets  spread  beneath  the 
vines  and  then  destroying  them.  On  a 
large  scale  of  course  this  is  not  a  practi¬ 
cal  consideration.  F.  E.  G. 


Evergreen  Type 
Blackberries 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Pan-American  blackberry?  I  understand 
New  Jersey  is  the  only  place  where  they 
are  grown.  E.  M. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

'Our  information  is  that  'the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  blackberry  is  so  nearly  like  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Evergreen  that  the  same  description 
will  answer  for  both.  The  variety  is 
claimed  to  have  been  received  in  New 
Jersey  from  Brazil.  'Other  varieties  of 
the  same  type  have  been  reported  with 
the  same  origin.  It  seems  that  plants  of 
this  type  come  fairly  true  from  seed,  so 
that  while  they  may  differ  in  minor 
points  they  are  so  nearly  the  same  that 
without  close  comparison  they  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable. 

Generally  speaking  these  berries  are 
not  adapted  to  Eastern  America,  the 
fruit  being  small  and  worthless,  although 
in  New  Jersey  they  do  very  well  and  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

H.  B.  T. 


Continuous  Bloom 

May  I  add  to  your  list  of  cut  flowers 
(page  1097)  Lathyrus  latifolius  or  peren¬ 
nial  pea?  I  have  had  a  succession  of 
glorious  bouquets,  with  long  trailing  tips 
ending  in  tendrils  and  cluster  of  exquisite 
buds,  beautifying  my  living-room  since 
early  June;  the  bloom  is  profuse,  and 
there  is  a  sparing  supply  until  frost. 
And  I  have  literally  given  away  bushels  ! 
These  peas  may  be  planted  along  an  old 
fence  or  outbuilding,  but  mine  are  in  the 
edge  of  the  mowing,  and  ‘flourish  with  no 
support  or  attention  of  any  kind.  I  am 
told  that  the  seed  germinates  best  when 
sown  in  the  early  Fall.  The  flowers 
keep  wonderfully  in  water,  and  would 
surely  he  popular  for  commercial  use, 
for  they  are  always  enthusiastically  ad¬ 
mired.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
grow  8  or  10  ft.  'high,  dying  down  in  the 
Fall,  and  they  do  as  well  in  partial  shade 
as  in  full  sunshine.  D.  R.  G. 


An  Iceboat  for  Two 

Can  you  send  me  a  plan  for  an  ice 
boat  that  will  carry  about  two  per¬ 
sons?  The  pond  is  about  one-half  mile 
long  and  150  yards  wide.  If  possible  give 
details,  as  I  am  an  amateur  “ice  boat” 
fan.  H.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — Ice  boats  are  a  little  out  of 
our  personal  line,  but  no  doubt  some  of 
our  readers  know  all  about  building  one. 
Will  they  'help? 


d  Live  Better 

You  can  do  both  of  these  things  in  the 
South,  where  the  hardships  of  cold  weather, 
high  living  costs,  scarcity  of  help  and  over¬ 
worked  lands  are  never  known. 

j  There  are  farms  of  every  size  and  state  of  devel- 

/  opment  in  the  South — farms  waiting  for  you  to 

combine  your  experience  and  knowledge  with  the 
natural  advantages  afforded  in  this  God-favored 
section,  to  the  end  that  you  and  your  family  will 
have  more  of  the  advantages  of  life  and  still  be 
able  to  save  some  money. 

Good  soils — good  roads — good  schools — good 
weather — good  times  await  you  in  the  Southland. 

Write  today  asking  us  for  free  information  about 
how  you  can  prosper  in  the  territory  served  by 
this  railroad. 

G.  A.  PARK 

General  Industrial  &  Immigration  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-2  Louisville,  Ky. 

LOUISVILLE  b'  NASHVILLE  Pv.F*. 


Which 


Which? 

?Vhich 


You  Can  Choose 


WhenYou 
Qet  a  Tee 

You  wouldn’t  enter  a  plow  horse  in  a  race, 
would  you?  And  you  wouldn’t  plow  with  a 
pacer  either. 

The  plow  horse  is  built  from  the  ground  up 
for  putting  everything  he’s  got  into  the  collar, 
and  the  race  horse  is  built  for  getting  over 
the  ground. 

That  is  why  Warford  has  developed  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  Tee  Transmissions  for  the 
Farmer’s  Ford  Truck.  You  may  need  brute 
pulling  power  and  your  neighbor  may  require 
speed.  But  you  may  both  equip  your  Fords 
with  the  Warford  Tee  —  and  have  exactly 
what  you  want. 

Both  of  the  Tees  are  built  on  the  same  exclu¬ 
sive  design  that  permits  you  to  shift  gears  at 
any  speed,  with  the  clutch  in  if  you  like.  The 
difference  is  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  gears, 
so  that  one  gives  you  100%  increase  in  pull¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  other  30%  increase  in 
road  speed. 

Do  you  want  a  heavy  duty  truck  or  a  speed 
truck — at  one  third  the  standard  price?  You' 
are  the  boss.  Why  not  look  them  both  over? 

Send  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


Warford 


AUXILIARY 
Send  this  Coupon  to 

C.  G.  WARFORD  SALES  COMPANY 
322  Gotham  Bank  Bldg.  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOSTER  WARFORD  COMPANY 
10  E.  Genesee  Street  Auburn,  N.Y. 

WARFORD  PITTSBURGH  COMPANY 
5.157  Liberty  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  information — without 
Name _ 


AN  S  IVI I  S  SION 
nearest  Distributor 

WARFORD  EASTERN  COMPANY 
2402  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MASSACHUSETTS  WARFORD  CO. 

5  Summer  Street  Haverhill,  Mass. 

DINE-DeWEES  COMPANY 
400  Walnut  Street,  S.E.  Canton,  Ohio 

obligation  on  my  part. 


Town- 


Address _ 

[  ]  I  have  a  Ford  Truck  [  ]  I  expect  to  have  one  (Please  check  which) 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

.We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  do  not  know  how  better  to  finish  Thanksgiving  Day 
than  to  write  and  bid  you  Godspeed  in  your  fight  for 
the  little  red  schoolhouse.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
school  in  them  a  half  century  ago,  and  have  seen  and 
know  much  of  the  products  from  them,  with  no  other 
schooling  save  experience,  are  their  firmest  friends.  One 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  the  human  element  entered 
more,  and  individuality  was  brought  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  now.  From  my  own  observations  of  the 
present  day  methods  the  whole  system  seems  too  ma- 
chine-dnade.  Here  in  Connecticut  'the  "educators” 
seem  disposed  to  centralize  as  fast  as  may  be,  without 
exciting  too  much  ruction  with  the  country  people. 
They,  the  “educators,”  are  moving  steadily’  quietly, 
persistently,  relentlessly  toward  that  end,  and  will 
succeed  unless  the  country  people  are  everlastingly  on 
their  guard  and  in  constant  fighting  trim.  Without 
your  valued  leadership  I  believe  that  now  many  more 
of  the  “little  red  schoolliouses”  would  be  but  a  memory. 
Connecticut.  o. 

THAT  was  a  very  good  part  of  the  Thanksgiving 
service.  After  a  full  consumption  of  good 
things — from  turkey  to  pumpkin  pie — 'the  mind 
grows  reminiscent.  We  think  of  the  blessed  things 
which  have  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past.  Chief 
among  them  will  be  memories  of  old  school  days. 
Some  of  these  younger  educators  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  country  people  of  middle  years  now 
stand  by  the  district  school.  We  once  heard  an  old 
farmer  say,  referring  to  some  of  those  theoretical 
educators :  “They  may  have  the  knowledge,  but  they 
hain’t  had  the  knocks — and  it’s  knocks  that  make 
the  man.”  The  educators  evidently  want  to  kill  the 
district  school.  We  want  to  keep  it  alive  and  im¬ 
prove  it.  We  know  that  in  this  position  we  have  the 
support  of  85  per  cent  of  our  country  people,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  stand  for  them. 

* 

IN  many  neighborhoods  there  are  people  who  keep 
savage  dogs.  These  animals  are  .known  to  be 
vicious  and  are  unsafe  to  have  about.  The  owners 
make  the  excuse  that  they  keep  these  savages  for 
protection  against  robbers.  Often  these  dogs  are 
turned  loose  in  the  chicken-yards  at  night,  and  woe 
be-  to  the  man  who  comes  near  without  the  dog’s 
owner.  Sometimes  these  dogs  turn  on  a  neighbor 
or  child,  and  bite  them  savagely.  We  have  several 
cases  of  this  sort  on  hand  now,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  mix-up  over  the  law  governing  such  things. 
The  ordinary  rule  of  law  applying  to  such  cases  is 
that,  if  a  man  keeps  a  vicious  animal,  knowing  it  tc* 
be  such,  he  will  be  answerable  for  any  injuries  it 
may  do  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  un¬ 
less  he  takes  sufficient  measures  to  prevent  it  from 
doing  mischief.  A  vicious  dog  running  at  large  is  a 
nuisance,  and  if  be  bites  a  person  the  presumption 
is  that  he  was  not  securely  kept.  If  the  owner  of 
Ihe  dog  has  knowledge  of  its  vicious  propensity, 
there  ought  not  to  be  much  question  about  recover¬ 
ing  damages  in  cases  where  children  are  bitten.  The 
owner  should  put  up  “Beware  of  the  Dog”  signs 
and  keep  the  dog  fastened  to  a  strong  chain,  and 
even  with  that  he  keeps  such  a  brute  at  his  own 
risk. 

* 

As  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  get  the  idea  that  you  still 
believe  in  the  power  of  old-time  country  citizenship  and 
the  farm  and  small  town.  ‘Do  you  not  know  that  a  new 
civilization  has  come — the  civilization  of  the  city?  The 
old-time  power  and  character  that  you  tell  about  are 
dead.  The  sooner  the  country  imitates  the  city  the 
better  off  it  will  be.  j.  b.  t. 

E  have  seen  no  greater  nonsense  than  this 
foolish  statement.  Our  friend  cannot  find  in 
all.history  any  instance  where  the  civilization  of  the 
city  has  led  a  nation  to  permanent  prosperity  or  to 
righteous  living.  It  is  all  the  other  way.  So-called 
city  civilization  is  the  froth  on  the  cup,  the  icing 
on  the  cake,  the  cosmetics  on  the  face.  Destroy  the 
city  and  the  country  people  would  still  live,  and  in 
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time  regain  prosperity.  Destroy  the  farms  and  the 
farmers  and  the  cities  would  quickly  perish.  They 
would  be  filled  with  grass-grown  streets  and  empty, 
echoing  vaults.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  get  the 
farmers  and  small  towns  to  be  themselves — to  re¬ 
tain  the  old-time  character  and  dignity  which  was 
theirs  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  shortly 
after.  There  is  a  new  volume  of  poetry,  “The  Road 
to  Town,”  by  Charles  Divine.  In  “Midnight  on 
Main  Street,”  the  author  speaks  of 

Small  towns  of  city-moc-king  villages, 

Small  towns  that  yet  refused  to  be  themselves 
But  tried  to  ape  the  city  and  its  ways. 

That  is  it  exactly.  As  we  see  it  this  nation  needs 
more  of  people  and  of  places  who  are  willing  to  be 
themselves.  It  is  useless  both  to  mock  the  city  or  to 
ape  its  ways.  The  country  has  a  clean,  useful  phi¬ 
losophy  and  standard  of  its  own.  It  does  not  need 
to  ape  the  city  life.  We  do  stand  for  the  good  old 
things  of  common  farm  life.  They  are  not  dead. 
Country  life  has  an  original  and  solid  character  of 
its;  own.  It  is  the  finest  heritage  we  have  from  the 
past.  To  drop  it  in  imitation  of  city  life  is  a  social 
crime  greater  than  that  of  wholesale  counterfeiting 
of  money. 

* 

THE  new  book  “Drums,”  is  an  excellent  study  of 
life  in  this  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  majority  of  our  present-day 
Americans  have  never  quite  grasped  that  situation. 

J  his  country  was  young  and  crude,  but  vigorous 
and  strong.  The  pioneers  and  their  descendants 
who  had  cleared  the  land  and  conquered  savage 
men  and  a  savage  wilderness  felt  that  they  had 
won  the  right  to  independence  and  reasonable  gov¬ 
ernment.  Yet  they  were  for  the  most  part  governed 
by  reckless  adventurers,  broken-down  politicians 
and  discontented  court  favorites.  These  flunkies 
made  the  mistake  of  despising  the  group  of  farm¬ 
ers,  fishermen  and  hunters  who  made  up  the  rather 
straggling  American  army.  They  held  this  con¬ 
tempt  because  these  awkward  farmers  had  no  style. 
They  were  poorly  dressed  and  made  no  showing  on 
parade.  In  this  hook.  “Drums,”  there  is  a  typical 
conversation  between  an  English  girl  and  a  young 
American: 

“I  only  wish  papa’s  old  regiment  were  here.  Your 
friends  would  get  more  justice  than  they  want !” 

“I  reckon  you  never  saw  our  boys  shoot !” 

‘I  have  seen  them  parade.  They  looked  like  a  set  of 
stranded  hop-pickers.” 

“AM  right!  You  do  the  parading  and  we’ll  do  the 
shouting — and  let’s  see  who  wins.” 

It  was  typical,  and  true  of  the  times — and  in  a 
way  it  has  been  true  of  history  “down  from  the  year 
one.”  It  is  more  or  less  -true  today— in  politics, 
school  matters  and  business.  The  so-called  “lead¬ 
ers”  in  general,  have  a  more  or  less  well-concealed 
contempt  for  the  workers  or  country  people.  They 
will  deny  this,  but  it  is  true.  They  want  to  do  the 
“parading”  and  keep  the  other  side  from  “shooting.” 
The  trouble  is  that  the  countryman  does  not  show 
the  same  skill  in  using  the  ballot  that  his  father 
did  in  directing  the  bullet. 

* 

A  MICHIGAN  reader  sends  us  this  clipping  to 
show  that  “in  some  States  at  least  the  rights 
of  a  farmer  to  his  land  are  respected  by  law.” 

Farmers  have  the  right  under  the  State  laws  to  pro¬ 
hibit  hunters  from  trespassing  on  their  land,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  ruled  today. 

The  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  requested  an 
opinion  relative  to  the  case  of  Glen  Peck.  Calhoun 
County  farmer,  who  started  a  trespass  suit  against 
George  Burrows  of  Battle  Creek.  Peck  had  his  farm 
posted.  Burrows  hunted  on  it  without  permission.  The 
Calhoun  prosecutor  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  does  not  authorize  farmers  to  keep  hunters  off 
posted  land. 

'Clare  Retan.  Deputy  Attorney  General,  held  that 
hunters  must  secure  permission  to  hunt  on  posted  land. 
Failure  to  do  so  constitutes  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine. 

If  that  is  correctly  reported  it  is  a  good  point  and 
a  just  decision.  The  law  should  go  further  and  set 
the  land  free  from  the  curse  of  hunters  whether  it 
is  posted  or  not.  If  a  man  has  legal  title  to  a  piece 
of  land  it  should  be  his  without  reserve.  He  should 
not  be  compelled  to  state  publicly  that  he  does  not 
want  hunters  running  over  it.  The  game  found  on 
his  land,  should  be  ihis.  A  stranger  should  have  no 
more  right  to  come  on  the  property  and  take  game 
than  to  come  and  take  grapes  or  potatoes. 

* 

If  a  farmer  finds  a  thief  in  his  chicken  roost,  has  he 
the  right  by  law  to  shoot,  to  wound  or  to  kill  him? 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  g. 

E  have  received  more  than  30  questions  like 
the  above.  Country  people  are  being  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  lawlessness  and  thievery  going 
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on  about  them.  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop 
this  crime  wave  there  will  be  bloodshed.  Under 
the  law  no  man  has  a  right  to  shoot  at  another 
unless  he  can  show"  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  It 
must  be  shown  that  the  man  who  does  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  convinced  that  the  thief  attacked  him  or  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  him.  The  average  chicken  thief  is 
a  coward — one  of  the  most  contemptible  cowards  on 
earth.  Nine  times  in  ten  his  only  desire  when  cor- 
nered  is  to  get  away.  Some  of  them  carry  weapons, 
but  most  of  them  will  not  show  fight.  Stealing 
chickens  is  such  a  miserable  business  that  it  is  the 
gieatest  temptation  to  put  a  bullet  or  a  charge  of 
shot  into  the  thieves.  For  our  part  we  never  would 
shoot  at  a  loan  in  the  dark,  or  at  random  in  the 
night.  We  have  records  which  showr  that  innocent 
men  have  been  shot  dead  by  farmers  who  fired  into 
the  darkness  thinking  some  thief  was  at  work.  It  is 
a  d read f ui  thing  to  kill  or  maim,  a  man,  unless  we 
positively  know  that  our  own  life  is  in  danger.  In 
some  country  districts  juries  will  exonerate  a  man 
who  shoots  a  thief,  but  as  a  rule  the  law  will  not 
justify  this  savage  form  of  retaliation.  The  desire 
to  shoot  under  such  cases  is  strong.  It  is  better  to 
lesist  it.  Usually  a  good  dog  is  better  than  a  gun. 

* 

HT' HE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural 
A  School  Association  at  Syracuse  December  30 
promises  to  be  the  best  and  most  important  ever 
held.  Among  other  speaker  wdll  be  Prof.  Oscar  F. 
Berlin,  whose  recent  article  against  consolidation 
was  so  well  received.  This  society  is  growing.  Re¬ 
sults  are  showing  all  over  the  State  in  improved 
schools  and  increased  interest  in  local  school  mat¬ 
ters.  This  society  is  the  only  organization  in  the 
State  which  stands  squarely  for  the  district  school 
and  strong  local  control. 

* 

T^HE  other  day  a  farmer  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
A  book  to  pay  a  small  bill.  We  noticed  several 
checks  mixed  in  with  his  money.  Two  of  them  were 
from  commission  men  in  payment  for  egg  shipments. 
This  farmer  had  carried  them  five  or  six  weeks 
without  depositing  in  a  bank.  That,  he  said,  was  ’ 
his  regular  habit.  He  saw  no  need  of  promptly  de¬ 
positing  them — were  they  not  the  same  as  cash? 
No,  they  were  not.  They  were  only  as  good  as  the 
character  of  the  man  who  signed  them  and,  as  it 
happened,  his  credit  was  poor.  We  cannot  quite 
understand  this  easy  habit  of  holding  checks.  They 
should  be  cashed  or  deposited  at  once.  Delay  in 
such  a  matter  is  often  the  surest  road  to  loss.  Un¬ 
less  the  check  is  certified,  put  it  through  the  bank 
at  once,  and  collect  it.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
modern  business  is  now  done  with  checks,  but  these 
pieces  of  paper  are  not  money  until  they  have  been 
turned  to  your  account  as  cash  or  sure  credit. 


Brevities 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  most  of  the  Red-top 
seed  used  in  this  country  is  gi-own  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Some  folks  live  entirely  in  the  past.  Trouble  is  the 
past  is  a  worn-out  pasture. 

There  will  be  a  farm  tractor  school  at  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  on  Feb.  1,  2  and  3.  A 
good  chance  to  brush  up  on  the  fine  points  of  using  a 
tractor. 

This  coal  strike  is  forcing  upon  us  a  change  of  fuel. 
It  is  a  form  of  education  which  will,  in  time,  react  upon 
both  miners  and  operators,  and  surely  break  their 
monopoly. 

The  other  day  we  saw  large  quantities  of  asparagus 
in  the  New  York  market.  It  came  from  Argentina- 
carried  for  about  9.000  miles  in  steamer  storage.  Surely 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  meeting  at  the  dinner  table.’ 

When  a  light  and  power  company  wants  to  cross 
your  property  they  often  refer  to  “condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  This  means  that  if  you  fail  to  give  them 
pel-mission  to  cross  your  land  they  will  apply  to  the 
court  for  the. appointment  of  commissioners.  The  com¬ 
missioners  will  hear  evidence  and  decide  what  damage 
will  be  done  to  your  property  by  the  power  company,  if 
any.  No  doubt,  they  can  take  your  property  for  public 
use,  but  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  such  sum  as  is  de¬ 
termined.  It  might  be  well  to  anticipate  what  your 
relations  will  be  in  the  future  if  they  are  obliged  to 
take  this  proceeding. 

'Here  is  a  statement  which  it  seems  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat,  over  and  over  for.  New  York  people:  A  school 
district,  must,  pay  tuition  for  the  instruction  of  its 
academic  pupils  elsewhere  when  such  instruction  is  not 
provided  in  the.  local  school.  The  State  apportions  $50 
toward  the  tuition  of  each  non-resident  high  school- 
pupil.  Any  excess  tuition  above  $50  per  pupil  must 
be  paid  by  the  district  from  which  such  pupil  attends. 
Any  pupil  over  five  years  of  age  and  under  21,  which 
is  designated  as  the  legal  school  age,  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  academic  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
wherein  such  pupil  resides.  The  district,  however,  has 
the  right  to  designate  the  school  or  schools  wherein 
such  instruction  shall  be  given.  Such  designation 
should  be  made  by  each  school  district  at  the  annual 
meeting. 
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October  Milk  Prices — Conclusions  from 

Them 

HE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  October  milk 
were  as  follows:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’ 
Co.,  $2.58;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  $2.21;  Non-pool,  Buffalo.  $2.37;  Model  Dairy 
Company,  $2.62.  The  pool  deductions  were  17  cents 
making  its  gross  price  $2.38.  The  pool  cut  the  Oc¬ 
tober  price  in  Buffalo  47  cents,  and  reduced  it  one 
cent  a  quart  below  the  September  returns. 

The  following  are  October  net  cash  prices  paid  to 
producers  for  3  per  cent  milk,  by  dealers  at  stations  in 
Madison  County :  Ballina,  Middle  States  Milk  and 
Cream  Co.,  $2.46 ;  Clockville,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc., 
$2,425;  Cincinnatus,  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  $2.46;  Can- 
astota,  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  $2.44 ; 
Cuyler,  Standard  Dairy  Co.,  $2.35 ;  Eaton,  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.,  $2.54  ;  Georgetown,  Mullen  and  Myers.  $2.25  ; 
Sheds  Corners,  Silberman  Dairy  Co.,  $2.38 ;  Sols vi lie, 
.letter  Dairy  Co.,  $2.62. ;  Truxton,  Sheffield  Farms  Co., 
$2.445 ;  Lincklaen,  Reid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  $2,335.  At 
Bouckvilile,  H.  Stull  ring  is  reluctantly  meeting  Jetter 
Dairy  Co.  prices. 

Pool  prices  to  producers  in  the  same  zone  are 
estimated  to  be  $2. 

The  pool  'computations  for  October  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 064,688.36  X$2.80  =$2,701,127,408 

Class  2A  . 254,005.80  X  2.25  =  571,513.05 

Class  2B  . 3S, 001.73  X  2.35  =  80,304.065 

Class  2C  .  23,566.19  X  2.30  =  54,202.237 

Class  3A  . 198,228.28  X  2.10  =  416,279,388 

Class  3B  .  12,978.87  X  2.10  =  27,255.627 

Class  30  .  9,803.32  x  2.10  =  20,586.972 


Class  4A  .  65,36S.53  X  1.745=  114,068.084 

Class  4©  .  4,048.43  X  1.79  =  7,246.689 

1,570,689.51  $4,001,583,520 

1,570,689.51  X$2.38  =  3,738,241.033 

$  263,342.487 

Item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  16.7  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  seven  cents 
and  deduction  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a 
total  of  33.7  cents. 

Pool  officials  have  secured  much  publicity  of  their 
bulletins  claiming  great  prosperity  and  progress  for 
the  pool,  and  they  have  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  pool  October  price  is  45  cents  per  100  lbs.  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  entirely  satisfied  with  this  increase, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  for  it  is  claimed 
by  the  officials.  No  one  would  rejoice  more  than 
we  in  the  prosperity  of  a  farm  organization,  and 
increased  prices  to  producers.  No  one  is  more 
anxious  to  give  credit  where  due,  but  official  claims 
for  results  are  not  always  unprejudiced.  Claims 
and  opinions  are  not  of  much  account.  Facts  are 
important,  with  them  anyone  can  form  his  own 
opinion.  What  are  the  facts?  The  pool  has  had  a 
total  of  68,862  contracts.  Its  last  report  showed 
33,854  members.  It  must  have  lost  35,008,  or  more 
than  one-half  its  members.  After  buying  out  sev¬ 
eral  large  dealers,  last  year,  it  lost  3,960  members. 
It  handled  1,056,852  lbs.  less  milk  in  October  than  a 
year  ago.  It  increased  its  own  plants  by  16,  but 
handled  760,036  lbs.  less  milk  for  the  month.  It 
sold  4.2  per  cent  more  milk  out  of  its  plants  in 
Class  1,  but  Borden’s  sold  1.6  per  cent  less  in 
Class  1  on  a  larger  volume,  so  there  was  390,968  lbs. 
less  pooled  milk  sold  as  Class  1  than  a  year  ago. 
Just  where  in  this  record  does  anyone  find  indica¬ 
tions  of  prosperity  and  progress? 

In  October,  1916,  Borden's  offered  us  $1.70  per 
100  lbs.  We  refused  it  and  fought  for  $2.15  and 
won.  A  dollar  then  was  equal  to  $1.65  now  in 
purchasing  power  of  all  commodities.  That  makes 
the  Borden’s  $1.70  equal  to  $2,805  now.  The  $2.16 
that  year  was  equal  to  $3.54  now.  In  1916  at  $1.70, 
it  cost  a  farmer  1.47  cwts.  of  milk  to  shoe  a  pair  of 
horses.  In  October,  1925,  at  $2.21  it  takes  3.16  cwts. 
of  milk  in  the  same  shop.  In  1916,  3.24  cwts.  of 
milk  would  pay  a  city  plasterer  one  day.  In  1925, 
it  takes  5.43  cwts.  In  1916  the  farmer  gave  up  69.5 
quarts  of  milk  to  pay  for  delivering  100  lbs. ;  in  1925 
he  gave  up  102.9  quarts  for  delivering  100  lbs.  Last 
October  Sheffield’s  paid  50  cents  more  than  the  pool, 
and  this  year  37  cents  more.  Last  year  Mfodel  Dairy 
paid  54.5  cents  more,  and  this  year  41  cents  more 
than  the  pool.  Boston,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  neighboring  markets  paid  more  than  New 
York. 

In  1916  butter  averaged  35.4  cents  per  pound  for 
the  month  of  October,  and  cheese  21.2  cents.  In  1925 
butter  averaged  51.6  cents,  and  cheese  25.1  cents, 
'these  prices  alone  warrant  a  higher  price  than  was 
paid  in  October.  Northern  New  York  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  paid  from  $2.65  up  to  $2.94  per  100  lbs.  for 
October  milk. 

A  management  that  faces  this  record  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  its  own  members  with  a  pretense  and  vain 
boast  of  success  strains  its  own  credibility  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  the  facts.  The  discourag¬ 


ing  part  of  it  is  that  this  official  smug  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are  gives  no  encouragement  for 
hope  that  through  them  things  might  be  better  in 
the  future.  And  the  opportunities  for  real  service 
are  so  good. 


Come  Up  With  the  Money 

Decision  of  the  New  York  Canning  Crops  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  a  fruit  growers’  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  petition  for  dissolution  and  appointment  of  a 
receiver  to  wind  up  its  affairs  and  devise  ways  and 
means  to  pay  off  liabilities  totaling  $40,000  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Andrew  Sutherland,  its  attorney. 

The  move  follows  filing  of  a  decree  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck  that  each  member  of  a 
local  unit  must  pay  an  assessment  of  $50  levied  by  the 
New  York  Canning  Crops  Co-operative  Association  to 
liquidate  its  claims.  The  decision  affects  more  than  800 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  Western  New  York. — 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dispatch. 

HEN  first  simply  organized  in  1919,  this  as¬ 
sociation  did  very  well  for  two  years.  In 
1921,  the  lawyers  and  promoters  got  busy  on  it.  The 
glowing  prospectus  said :  “We  have  obtained  the 
services  of  the  greatest  expert  in  the  United  States 
on  the  development  of  co-operative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciations,  Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  more  than  50 
of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  country.  .  .  .  This  plan  has  the 

endorsement  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.” 

The  contract  is  the  typical  Sapiro  or  centralized 
type.  The  law  and  the  by-laws  dovetail  with  the 
teontract.  Every  possible  provision  is  made  to 
clothe  the  official  management  with  power;  there  is 
not  a  single  provision  anywhere  to  safeguard  the 
producer.  The  farmer  is  bound  for  five  years  to  de¬ 
liver  his  products.  He  authorizes  the  officials  to  use 
their  discretion  or  pleasure  in  storing,  processing, 
selling,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  creat¬ 
ing  subsidiaries,  and  building  plants.  The  manage¬ 
ment  may  take  out  all  expenses,  and  a  percentage 
for  capital  fund.  It  authorizes  officials  to  fix  their 
own  salaries  and  pay  their  expenses.  Most  serious 
of  all,  the  farmer  specifically  is  bound  to  “assume 
all  obligations  and  liabilities,”  and  he  appoints  the 
officials  his  agents  to  do  all  these  things  and  assume 
unlimited  liabilities  in  his  name.  The  by-law  ma¬ 
chinery  is  iso  rigged  that  the  promoters  once  in 
charge  can  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  as  long 
as  money  is  available  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  total  income  of  this 
Sapiro  organization  was  $21,354.38.  One  promoter 
alone  drew  out  of  this  $19,028.13.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fee  to  Mr.  Sapiro  but  the  organization 
expenses  were  approximately  $7,000,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  the  “greatest  expert”  got  the  lion’s  Share  of  it. 
The  losses  for  the  two  seasons  were  $35,827.18  and 
seem  now  to  be  increased  to  $40,000  or  more. 

There  were  well-meaning,  honest,  and  some  capa¬ 
ble  men  on  these  boards,  but  they  seem  to  have 
subordinated  their  good  judgment  to  the  lawyers 
and  promoters  who  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  farm,  but 
were  intent  on  a  sure  thing  for  themselves.  Indeed, 
when  the  contracts  were  once  signed  in  this  and 
similar  associations  both  the  board  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  helpless.  The  pretense  of  benefits  to 
farmers  is  a  popular  fiction  that  politicians,  leaders, 
public  press,  farm  institutions,  and  even  much  of 
the  farm  press  approve  and  endorse.  The  farmer  is 
fed  on  propaganda  and  promises.  The  demand  for 
assessments  and  the  announcement  of  failure  is 
his  first  intimation  of  disaster. 

We  again  insist  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
records  of  losses  and  failure  to  discourage  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  Sapiro  centralized  organization  has  no 
element  of  co-operation  it.  From  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  it  is  a  failure.  The  fundamental  defect  in  it 
is  that  it  serves  the  lawyers  and  promoter,  and 
victimizes  the  farmer.  Give  the  farmer  control 
and  information  as  he  goes  along,  and  these  losses 
will  stop.  Alone  for  several  years  we  have  pleaded 
that  farmers  be  given  full  information  and  full  con¬ 
trol  of  their  organizations.  To  the  logic  of  official 
leadership  this  request  convicts  us  of  high  crime 
and  misdemeanors.  Let  that  pass.  But  if  farmers 
knew  that  one  man  was  drawing  out  practically  the 
whole  income,  that  the  total  expenses  were  three 
times  the  income,  that  they  would  later  have  to  pay 
the  difference,  and  with  the  power  of  control  in 
their  hands,  does  anyone  doubt  that  they  would 
stop  'the  official  joy-ride  before  it  cost  them  $40,000? 


Say  It  With  Pie 

THE  other  day  a  pie-making  contest  was  staged  at 
Watchung,  N.  J.  These  pies  were  made  by 
housewives  in  the  community  and  each  maker  was 


left  fi*ee  to  select  her  own  pie-timber.  There  were 
43  pies  submitted  and  six  prominent  citizens  solemn¬ 
ly  sampled  the  pastry  and  then  delivered  their  judg¬ 
ment.  After  the  decision  the  audience  of  about  300 
ate  up  the  pies  and  listened  to  wise  remarks  by  the 
judges. 

First  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Guy  Randall  with  a 
cranberry  pie.  Mrs.  Albert  Perrett  Sr.  came  in  second 
with  a  pumpkin  pie,  closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker  with  an  apple  pie.  It  was  a  great  con¬ 
test  and  the  judges  waxed  eloquent  in  discussing 
the  part  which  good  pie  has  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  nation !  One  man  told  how  cran¬ 
berry  pie  had  saved  his  life  by  making  the  fat 
meat  of  beef,  turkey  or  chicken  more  digestible. 
One  of  the  judges  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no 
young  woman  should  be  permitted  to  marry  until 
she  had  passed  a  severe  test  in  pie-making.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  great  majority  of  these  pies  were 
made  from  apple.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  very 
much  of  the  important  history  of  this  nation  is 
written  with  pie.  Go  over  into  the  rural  sections  of 
New  England  when  they  have  a  farm  dinner  at  some 
public  place  and  you  will  see  the  pie-eaters  at  their 
best.  Every  man  is  good  for  at  least  four  pieces 
and  when  the  women  want  to  tell  their  men  some¬ 
thing  very  important  “they  say  it  with  pies!”  The 
other  day  we  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  our  good 
friends  and  this  is  the  response: 

I  do  not  care  how  many  letters  I  get  like  that,  for 
it  seems  as  though  my  piece  of  pie  was  just  a  little 
larger  yesterday  after  it  came.  (My  wife  always  reads 
my  mail.) 

The  good  woman  could  not  possibly  pay  a  higher 
compliment. 

And  now,  this  seems  like  a  good  time  and  place  to 
bring  up  an  old-time  subject  once  more.  For  over 
10  years  now  we  have  been  suggesting  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  for  a  fruit  show.  We  want  to  see  a  prize  for 
pie  bakers.  We  would  have  stoves  right  in  the  room, 
offer  good-sized  prizes  for  the  best  apple  pies  baked 
right  before  the  crowd.  Bar  out  the  chefs  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bakers— limit  the  contest  to  farmers’  wives, 
daughters  or  sisters.  Give  each  woman  free  access 
to  flour,  sugar,  lard,  butter,  spice  and  apples  and 
then  walk  off  and  let  them  alone  to  make  their  pies 
right  there  before  the  crowd.  The  writer  of  this  will 
contribute  to  the  prize  money  and,  if  requested 
would  be  willing  to  act  as  judge — and  sample  the 
pies.  We  think  this  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  at  any  fruit  show.  This  has  been 
suggested  year  after  year  but  the  fruit  show  man¬ 
agers  seem  to  think  people  prefer  to  attend  a  fruit 
exhibition  as  they  would  a  funeral  and  simply  walk 
gravely  around  as  they  would  at  an  art  gallery.  The 
public  wants  pie !  Give  them  what  they  want. 


The  Other  Side  of  Auto  Hogging 

[On  page  1533  we  printed  a  letter  about  a  case  where 
the  local  justice  refused  to  fine  or  punish  women  who 
entered  a  farmer’s  orchard.  As  a  matter  of  fair  play 
we  now  give  the  other  side  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  justice  before  whom  the  case  was  tried:] 

In  your  recent  article  of  E.  H.  Davis,  entitled  “Jus¬ 
tice  for  the  Auto  Hog,”  it  appears  that  Mr.  Davis  was 
dissatisfied  with  my  decision,  and  he  attempts  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  impression  that  he  could  get  no  justice  in  my 
court.  The  plain  undisputed  facts  judicially  estab¬ 
lished  before  me  were  as  follows :  On  October  31,  1925, 
two  country  women  with  two  small  children,  while  en- 
route  to  a  neighboring  village,  passed  Mr.  Davis’s  house. 
They  were  driving  an  unpretentious  car. 

To  obey  a  call  of  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  children  into  Mr.  Davis’s  orchard.  Davis  standing 
in  his  barn  1,700  feet  away  saw  them  alight  from  the 
oar  and  go  into  the  orchard.  From  this  distance  he 
istoutly  maintained  in  his  evidence  that  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  was  shaking  an  apple  tree.  (In  his  article,  he 
has  one  of  the  women  actually  up  in  the  tree.)  He 
then  testified  that  he  saw  them  return  to  the  car  with 
some  kind  of  a  package.  He  also  admitted  that  he 
saw  no  apples  taken,  but  assumed  that  they  were  steal¬ 
ing  his  apples. 

He  was  so  aggrieved  by  this  conduct,  that  he  first 
attempted  to  get  a  warrant.  But  failing  in  this,  he 
commenced  an  action  before  me  for  trespass,  claiming 
$25  damages  against  these  two  women.  Now  there  was 
no  evidence  before  me  to  show  that  they  had  taken  any 
of  his  property,  or  had  injured  his  freehold  in  anv 
manner  whatever.  A  recovery  has  to  be  based  on  legal 
evidence,  not  on  surmise  or  conjecture.  Hence  I  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  on  his  own  showing.  Mr.  Davis  had 
a  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  county  court  if  there  was 
any  error  in  my  decision.  That,  in  my  judgment,  would 
have  been  a  better  way,  instead  of  airing  himself  in  a 
farm  paper. 

In  passing,  I  will  add  that  I  have  served  continuous¬ 
ly  for  22  years  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  my  town, 
and  have  been  elected  from  time  to  time  on  the  ticket  of 
the  minority  party.  Surely  this  is  some  certificate  of 
standing,  and  what  my  fellow  townsmen  think  of  me. 
Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  joiin  c.  iiankinson. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yet,  technically  at  least,  it  would  seem 
that  these  women  were  guilty  of  trespass.  Mr.  Davis 
says  they  crawled  under  a  sign  10  ft.  long  in  getting 
curt  of  the  orchard. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Carol  of  the  Star 

White  Star  shining  all  across  the  sky, 
Do  the  shepherds  follow  still  as  you  pass 
by? 

“Yes,  the  .simple  shepherds  go  still  where 
1  guide — 

If  thou  hast  a  simple  heart,  thou  too 
Shalt  walk  beside !” 

White  Star  gleaming  over  lands  afar, 

Do  the  Wise  Men  ride  still  where  your 
shadows  are? 

“Yes,  the  Wise  Men  travel  where  my 
long  ray  lies — 

Thou  onayst  bring  thy  gold  as  they,  if 
thou  too  wouldst  be  wise !” 

'White  Star  lighting  all  the  clouds  on 
high, 

Do  the  angels  sing  yet,  spread  across  the 
•sky? 

“Yes,  the  angels  hover,  singing  as  of 
old — 

Lift  thy  heart  away  from  earth  and 
touch  their  wings  of  gold!” 

White  Star  guiding  down  a  singing  wind, 
Is  there  still  a  Stable  that  poor  men 
may  find? 

“Yes,  the  Stable  waiteth,  low  and  wide 
of  door — 

Stoop  thine  head  in  humbleness  and  find 
its  myrrh-laid  floor !” 

White  Star  standing  yonder  overhead, 

Is  the  'Christ-child  lying  still  beneath 
His  shed? 

“Yes,  'the  Christ-child  waits  His  own, 
pure  of  heart  and  mild — 

Whoso  loves  as  Jesus  loved  hath  found 
the  Holy  Child!” 

— Margaret  Widdemer  in  the 
Delineator. 

* 

'Our  readers  are  so  like  a  big  family 
in  the  interest  they  feel  in  one  another 
that  we  are  sure  of  their  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  L.  J.  F.,  a  valued  correspondent 
in  New  York  State.  She  wrote  us  rather 
hastily  to  tell  us  that  her  home  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  in  a  recent  letter 
she  continues  : 

Since  the  fire  I  have  my  hands  more 
than  full.  I  have  four  babies  7,  5,  3  and 
2  years  of  age,  all  girls,  and  no  clothing 
for  them  but  the  nightgowns  they  wore, 
and  myself  the  same,  so  I’ve  just  lived  at 
the  sewing  machine  for  over  a  month,  as 
I  do  all  our  sewing,  from  stockings  to 
coats. 

And  then  it  was  things  to  buy  to  get 
started  again  as  everything  was  lost  but 
our  desk  and  two  chairs.  You  see  my 
husband  was  away  from  home  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  our  hired  man  became  panic- 
stricken  and  left  me  alone.  My  hus¬ 
band  came  just  as  our  home  was  about 
to  fall  in.  We  lived  away  about  one-half 
mile  from  neighbors  and  no  telephone, 
and  at  11  o’clock  at  night  farmers  are  in 
bed. 

We  had  insurance  on  the  house  to  re¬ 
build,  but  our  insurance  on  our  contents 
won’t  buy  our  bedding  and  clothes,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  furniture  and  crops, 
and  over  200  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  pickles.  Oh,  when  I  think 
of  it,  truly  it  seems  my  heart  would 
break !  I  was  so  proud  of  my  lovely 
home  and  we  worked  so  hard  for  it. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  fire, 
and  there  are  always  possibilities  that  hu¬ 
man  foresight  cannot  control.  There  is, 
however,  reason  for  everyone  to  go  over 
the  house  carefully,  'searching  for  fire 
risks.  Especially  is  there  need  to  watch 
for  defective  chimneys,  overheated  wood¬ 
work,  and  carellessly  handled  oil  lamps. 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe 
for  English  plum  pudding,  which  was 
given  originally  in  “The  Rural  Cook 
Book.”  Old-fashioned  English  house¬ 
keepers  usually  make  several  puddings 
at  once,  .giving  them  the  preliminary 
boiling,  and  then  storing  in  a  cold  place 
until  needed,  when  they  are  boiled  again 
as  directed.  They  will  keep  for  several 
months,  and  are  always  ready  for  an 
extra  dessert :  One  pound  stoned  rais¬ 
ins  ;  1  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine ;  %  lb.  stale 
bread  crumbs  ;  %  lb.  brown  sugar  ;  grated 
rind  of  lemon  ;  y±  lb.  flour ;  1  lb.  cleaned 
currants ;  %  nutmeg,  grated ;  five  eggs  ; 
one  cup  milk ;  %  lb.  chopped  candied 
peel.  Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients ;  then 
beat  the  eggs,  add  the  milk  to  them,  pour 
over  the  other  materials,  and  mix  well ;  it 
will  require  very  hard  stirring,  as  it  is 
stiff.  Put  in  greased  molds  holding  one 
quart  each,  cover  with  well-floured  cloth, 
and  boil  for  six  hours.  Store  away,  and 
when  used  boil  for  six  hours  more. 


Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  mincemeat 
that  keeps  well  when  sealed  in  jars :  Two 
pounds  lean  beef,  boiled ;  when  cold  chop 
fine ;  1  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine ;  2  lbs. 
raisins,  2  lbs.  currants,  44  lb.  citron, 
chopped ;  5  lbs.  cooking  apples,  chopped 
fine ;  two  tablespoons  mace,  three  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  1  tablespoon  allspice, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  one  tablespoon  fine 
salt,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  2  qts.  sweet 
cider.  Cook  all  together  until  done  and 
seal. 


Christmas  Thoughts 

Christmas  is  coming — is  actually  on  the 
way !  The  shut-in  has  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  box  of 
lovely  engraved  greetings  to  be  used 
Christinas.  A  thoughtful  friend  sent 
them  early,  thus  affording  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare  them  for  mailing.  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  gift  for  the  shut-in  who 
cannot  get  out  to  make  a  personal  selec¬ 
tion  of  cards  or  greetings.  One  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  measure. 
Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  30-in. 
material  with  % 
yd.  of  30-in.  all- 
over  lace  and  % 
yd.  of'  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


279.  Uadies’  Apron 
with  tabs  at  back, 
lapped  for  closing. 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  38. 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


288.  Smart  One- 
piece  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3Vo  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Twenty  cents. 


292.  Long-waisted 
Slip-on  Dress  for 
the  woman  of  plump 
proportions.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material. 
Twenty7  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Faihion  Book,  15  cents 


pleasantest  surprises  this  shut-in  ever  had 
was  a  Christmas  basket  made  up  by  the 
neighbors.  A  splint  market  basket  was 
lined  with  white  crepe  paper  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  red  crepe  paper.  Two 
twisted  bands  of  the  red  and  white  held 
the  outer  cover  in  place.  The  handle  was 
wound  with  the  red  paper,  while  a  red 
satin  ribbon  bow  with  long  ends  stream¬ 
ing  down  was  tied  at  the  top  of  the 
handle.  Each  family  contributed  one  or 
more  gifts.  In  the  basket  was  a  card 
bearing  a  rhyme  stating  that  the  gifts 
were  “from  friends  so  true”  and  indicat¬ 
ing  that  one  package  could  be  opened 
each  day.  This  is  an  idea  which  might 
be  utilized  by  any  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  school  or  church  class,  for 
sick  or  shut-in  members.  Even  though 
I  am  a  shut-in  mself,  I  have  shut-in  and 
lonely  friends  into  whose  lives  I  try  to 
bring  a  bit. of  cheer  at  Christmas  time. 
Truly,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.”  q.  R.  B. 


rUDOET 


WATER,SUftf 


Wrist  Radiolite 

A  serviceable  watch  for 
women,  boys, 
girls,  sportsmen,.  $  A-  50 
motorists,  etc.  * 


WATERBURY 

;  stylish  12 -size.  Green  oi 


New  Model  Yankee 

Dependable,  as  always,  but  Twith  $1.75 
many  new  features  of  grace  and  beauty  X 


New  Model  Midget! 

For  women,  girls,  and  small  boys.  $Q.50 
Nickel  case ;  guaranteed  movement.  O 


JF  YOU  have  never  used  OCCIDENT 
Flour  you  have  never  known  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  the  use  of  this  better  flour 
brings. 


These  ace  only  three  of 
many  reasons  why  so 
many  women  gladly  pay 
a  few  cents  more  for 
OCCIDENT  Flour.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  this  bet¬ 
ter  flour.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  OCCIDENT 
dealer  nearest  you,  write 
us. 


1  — it  makes  lighter,  tastier,  finer- 
grained,  more  wholesome  baked 
foods  than  any  other  flour — 
this  we  guarantee. 

2—  it  is  economical  to  use  because 
you  get  more  loaves  from  every 
sack. 

3—  it  saves  work  and  fuel  because 
OcciDENT-made  bread  stays 
moist  and  sweet  longer  so  you 
can  bake  a  larger  batch  at  each 
baking. 


r  r  v/  F  W  |/  X.  %/  * 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAV  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes— Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal.  L. 

C.  Smith.  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
Of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  service.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  Tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 
protection.  References:  Dun’s, 
Bradstrekt’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.  I 

ESTABLISHED  I860 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


W, 


AND 

SAVE 


It's  East/  to  Get 

HOLESALE 

PRICES 


I  On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
'/  water  systems,  gasoline 

I  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
'  hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices, 

Smyth-Oespard  Co. 

7V6  804  Broad  Si 


Wetfeetare  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  health, 
and  wet  shoes  dry  out  hard  and  stiff.  Treat 
your  shoes  with  Dri-  Foot  and  you  can  go  out 
in  any  rain  without  rubbers.  Dri-Foot  water¬ 
proofs  shoes  and  keeps  them  soft  and  pliable. 
Preserves  leather  and  increases  wear. 

Send  us  35fi  (money  order  or  stamps)  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid,  a  full-sized  can,  enough  to 
waterproof  yourshoes  for  an  entire  season. 

FSTZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
11  BROAD  ST„  phillipsburg,  N.  j. 


No  more  wet  feet 


SCHOOL  SETS  owWame 

Six- Inch  Ruler,  Pencil  Sharpener  and  Clip  with  Every  Set 
Useful  Xmas  Gifts  for  eoy3  and  Girls  with  Full  Name 
Engraved  in  22-kt.  Gold  as  Shown  in  Illustrations 


No.  1  Leather  Case,  6  Pencils,  name  in  22-kt.  gold  .  .  75c 


No.  2  Leather  Case,  3  Pencils,  name  in  22-kt.  gold  .  .  45c 


No.  3  Xmas  Box,  3  Pencils,  name  in  22-kt.  gold  .  .  30c 

No.  4  Xmas  Box  of  Six,  45c  No.  5  Box  of  Twelve  70c 

Send  Money  Order,  Check  or  2c  Stamps  Postage’  Paid 

CHAS.  E,  RITTER  &  CO#,  Dept.  RN  101  W,  42d  St,,  New  York 


glimillll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

=  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  ollne  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  otherstyles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimn 


SELL  fo  STORES  ANDMNTS' 


40% 


I  will  put  you  In  business  as  my  Direct 
Factory  Agent  and  Jobber,  to  take 
orders  for  my  full  line  of  candies,  chocolate 
bars,  mints  and  chewing  gum.  Unlimited 
opportunities  for  hustlers.  No  experience 
needed.  I  furnish  everything.  Every  store 
and  everybody  buys.  Work  spare  time  or 
fulltime.  Write  today  for  catalog,  selling  plan 
and  Free  Samples.  Exclusive  territory.  Act  Quick. 
MILTON  GORDON,  962  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Bird  Woman  Talks 
About  Santa  Claus 

I  am  old-fashioned,  which  I  presume  is 
second  only  to  treason.  I  believe  in 
Santa  Claus,  and  if  I  had  a  child  I 
should  tell  it  the  Santa  Claus  fiction. 
That  is  because  my  Santa  days  were  the 
happiest  of  my  childhood.  I  should  tell 
it,  never  fearing  that  my  child  would 
accuse  me  of  lying  when  it  came  to 
know  the  truth,  for  I  did  not  feel  that 
my  parents  had  lied  to  me.  I  looked 
upon  the  subject  as  a  dramatization  of  a 
delightful  Ifairy  tale.  Now,  if  I  read 
correctly,  fairy  'lore  is  considered  es¬ 
sential  to  the  well  being'  and  proper  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  modern  child,  and  probably 
there  is  no  parent  who  would  refuse  his 
child  to  read  those  tales.  I  will  admit 
that  there  was  a  sense  of  disappointment 
when  I  learned  that  there  was  no  benev¬ 
olent  old  white  whiskered  gentleman  who 
came  around  on  Christmas  Eve  to  stuff 
my  stocking,  but  I  was  also  disappointed 
about  other  features  of  life  that  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  story  book  ver¬ 
sion. 

“And  they  lived  happy  ever  after.”  It 
was  a  severe  blow  when  I  realized  that 
they  didn’t  always  do  it.  Then  there  was 
the  matter  of  lying.  I  had  been  so 
taught  about  a  lie  that  I  didn’t  suppose 
that  adults  who  made  any  pretension 
toward  respectability  ever  indulged  in 
that  vice.  So  when  I  was  along  about 
ten  and  heard  a  relative  of  very  mature 
years  tell  a  falsehood  and  even  quote 
my  father  as  saying  something  which  I 
knew  he  had  not  said,  I  was  sorely  per¬ 
plexed. 

Step  by  step,  little  'by  little,  the  rosy 
vapor  in  which  I  lived  was  pushed  apart 
to  let  me  through  until  I  emerged  upon 
the  far  side  and  the  roseate  glow  lay 
behind  instead  of  before.  Yet  I  am  glad 
that  it  was  there.  I  would  not  trade  it 
for  any  of  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
any  child  of  this  decade  can  acquire. 
Happiness?  That  was  happiness.  Oh 
the  blissful  procedure  of  hanging  up  my 
stockings,  the  rapture  of  bouncing  out  of 
bed  next  morning  and  scampering  for  that 
lumpy  cache  of  mysteries !  It  was  as  the 
cartoonist  says,  “the  thrill  that  comes 
once  in  a  lifetime.”  only  it  was  the  thrill 
that  came  once  a  year. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  that 
Santa  Olaus  will  he  completely  banished. 
What  I  do  hope  is  that  parents  will  in¬ 
terpret  him  better  and  not  allow  him  to 
appear  to  he  a  discriminative  Saint.  The 
idea  of  heaping  more  presents  upon  one’s 
own  children  than  they  can  enjoy  and 
leaving  some  other  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  comfortless  is  obnoxious  to  say 
the  least.  If  one  can  afford  beautiful 
sleds,  dolls,  and  wonder-working  me¬ 
chanical  toys  for  their  own,  that  is  good. 
Rut  let  them  be  given  at  some  other  time 
so  that  their  small  companions  may  not 
know  the  heart-burning  that  comes  when 
Santa  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance  at 
their  home.  Worse  yet,  was  the  practice 
sometimes  indulged  in,  although  I  think 
it  is  on  the  wane,  of  carrying  all  the 
family  presents  to  the  Sunday  school  or 
community  tree.  There  was  sure  to  he 
one  or  mor$  little  boys  and  girls  who 
waited  with  their  hands  almost  stretched 
out  while  the  masquerading  Santa  dis¬ 
tributed  the  presents  none  of  which  fe.ll 
to  them.  If  all  the  grown-ups  in  a 
neighborhood  would  conspire  to  the  end 
that  no  child  should  have  too  much  and 
no  child  too  little  on  Christmas,  Santa 
Claus  could  he  what  he  was  first  intended 
to  be,  a  bringer  of  happiness  to  all  both 
big  and  little. 

The  hands  <of  the  little  white-faced 
clock  crawl  on.  Eleven  twenty ;  that  is 
just  the  time  that  it  is  by  the  year  clock. 
The  hand  of  Father  Time  is  almost  ready 
to  strike  the  year  of  1925  from  the  cal¬ 
endar.  Good  friends,  wherever  you  abide, 
I  wish  you  according  to  your  moods  and 
needs,  a  merry  joyous,  peaceful  or  holy 
Christmastide. 

THU  BIRD  WOMAN  OF  THE  OzARKS. 


Little  Injuries 

These  Fall  and  early  Winter  days,  even 
small  injuries  are  apt  to  be  sore  and 
painful  unless  attended  to  at  once. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  scratches  and 
cuts  the  woman  gardener  and  children 
receive.  Just  keep  near  at  hand  an  an¬ 
tiseptic,  salve  and  various  widths  of 
bandages,  and  the  time  spent  will  be  well 
repaid  in  freedom  from  soreness.  Show 
the  children  just  how  to  care  for  cuts 
and  bruises  on  each  other,  and  it  will  be 
good  training  for  them,  and  save  time 
for  yourself.  Even  little  four-year-old 
got  these  necessities  for  brother  today 
while  I  was  busy  with  bread  making. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Maple  Sugar  Sauce 

I  noticed  on  page  1106  a  question  ask¬ 
ing  for  maple  sugar  recipes.  I  do  not 
live  in  the  maple  sugar  belt,  but  I  have 
heard  of  this  recipe  many  times.  Roil 
a  pound  of  maple  sugar  with  a  very  little 
water  until  it  begins  to  “thread.”  Stir 
into  it  a  half  cup  of  shelled  English  wal¬ 
nuts,  broken,  not  chopped.  There  should 
be  enough  to  make  the  sauce  quite  thick. 
Pour  hot  over  vanilla  ice  cream. 

ELIZABETH  IVA  CHARLSTON. 


Make  Cookies  for  Christmas 

THERE’S  a  set  of  these  funny  animal  cookie  cutters  — 
cat,  lamb,  goose  and  bunny — free  for  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  pay  the  packing  and  postage  cost — 15c.  With 
them  we  will  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  too,  without  charge. 

The  delicious  cookies  which  children  love  so  much  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  many  treats  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder. 

Davis  is  pure  and  sure — it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in 
texture  and  more  easily  digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light, 
cakes  and  cookies  so  palatable  and  pleasing  1  And  in 
addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of 
any  other  high-grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 


Mail  the 
Coupon  Today i 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


RANGES  Buydirectfromfactory! 

Save  K  to  54  on  your 
^  J  r  •—  stove,  range  or  furnace. 
_  Take  advantage  of  the 

JUp  biggest  SALE  in  our  25 

years. #  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  itt 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  EMDU,»C« 
and  pipeless,  and  household  rUHnflttS 
loods.  Cash  or  easy  payments, 


goi  ___  _ _ 

30  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  (Jn 
(60,000  pleased  customers. 


Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

Rochester  Avo. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘Royal’ 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Bargain 


Sure  Relief 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


Burns' 

INDIGESTJONJ 

9*  CENTS 


Su  re  Relief 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pk^s.Sold  Everywhere 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


CuticuraTalcum 

Is  Soothing 

For  Baby’s  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


MM 

AKE8  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantlo 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.'  Complete  sample, 
oOcts.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25* 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

,  Live  Repretentativem  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Buildizur  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


i 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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~from  the  cows  you  have 

Every  one  of  your  cows  is  just  a  milk-making  machine.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  a  larger  output  than  you  are  getting.  Where  is  the  trouble? 
How  can  you  get  back  the  money  you’ve  invested  in  feed  and  care — 
plus  a  nice  margin  of  profit?  Let  Kow-Kare  help. 


Feed  Assimilation 
Is  the  Key 


Cow  Diseases 
How  To  Correct  Them 


Winter  feed  is  hard  to  digest — 
hard  to  turn  into  milk.  Kow-Kare, 
fed  in  sparing  doses  along  with 
the  regular  diet  makes  the  ideal 
winter  dairy  ration.  Kow-Kare 
is  all  medicine.  It  builds  into  the 
organs  that  gather  the  milk  the 
power  to  reach  new  heights  of 
production — with  perfect  safety 
to  the  general  health  of  the  cow. 


The  part  that  Kow-Kare  performs 
in  correcting  such  cow  ailments 
as  Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches, 
Milk  Fever,  etc.,  is  fully  explained 
in  our  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.”  A  copy  of  the  new  issue 
just  off  the  press  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Used  the  year  ’round  by 
thousands  of  dairymen. 


All  the  milk  value  of  the  ration  is 
turned  into  the  pail,  instead  of 
partly  wasting  away. 

For  the  average  cow,  a  tablespoonful  in 
the  feed  one  week  a  month  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  digestion  vigorous,  the  assim¬ 
ilation  responsive,  the  health  and  appetite 
robust.  The  slight  investment  in  this 
Kow-Kare  treatment  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  you  realize  in  greater  milk-flow. 
The  best  of  it  is,  you  need  not  take  Kow- 
Kare  on  faith  —  the  advantage  of  using 
this  wonderful  conditioner  is  positive, 
visible,  sure.  In  a  few  days  you’ll  see  the 
difference  in  the  milk  pail. 


Be  sure  to  let  Kow-Kare  work  for  you 
this  winter.  It  will  mean  more  milk  and 
more  money  for  you.  Two  sizes,  $1.25 
and  65c.  If  your  feed  dealer,  general  store 
or  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
send  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Bag  Balm 
10-ounce 
can,  60c 


KOW-KARE 

“Like  an  extra  cow  fn  the  dairy " 
BAG  BALM 
Health  Insurance  for  Udder  and  Teats 


3 

down 


Brings  Any  Size 


Jbneucan. 

SEPARATOR 

New,  Low,  Easy-Pay 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming. 
Trial!  easytumlngand  cleaning. 

_  On  our  money-back  offer, 

rite  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices 
Many  shipping  points  insure  prompt  delivery 
>  AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ‘ 
Bor  28-A  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


/-RAW  FURSn 

HOT  WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS~3M 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns-Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash — Chillblama 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

Reliefi  Guaranteed 

SendforFreeTrlalBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
J  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
-^^-^^Corona^Jd^ttENTONjOtHO 


The  Scrub  Bull  on  Trial 

Last  year,  as  you  remember,  we  had 
reports  of  a  mock  trial  in  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Dairy  Cow  was  brought  to  the  bar 
■on  the  charge  of  ruining  or  injuring 
dairy  farmers.  The  cow  was  exonerated. 
Then  the  potato  was  put  on  trial  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  in  mnch  the  same  way. 
These  mock  trials  were  interesting  and 
did  much  to  lead  the  people  into  thought 
about  their  situation.  Now  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  News  of  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  prints 
the  following  about  a  new  trial : 

SCRUB  BULL  MOCK  TRIAL 

'Feature  of  annual  meeting  of  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  December  3. 
Farmers  of  county  take  part. 

In  the  court  of  Judge  Greenfield: 
'State’s  attorney,  Ralph  Decker  as  John 
Meadowbrook  ;  assistant  State’s  attorney, 
Russel  Katzenstein  as  Samuel  Cowslip ; 
attorney  for  defense,  George  Coykendall 
as  Col.  Southwood ;  assistant  attorney 
for  defense,  G.  S.  Katzenstein  as  Joseph 
Blimp. 

Witness  for  plaintiff :  John  Cocklebur, 
a  farmer,  Lester  Price ;  John  Haymaker, 
a  prosperous  dairy  farmer,  J.  S.  Kat¬ 
zenstein  ;  Ole  Johnson,  a  cow  tester, 
Edward  Phillips ;  Miss  Anna  Petty,  a 
dairy  farm  woman,  Miss  Alice  B.  Clif¬ 
ford. 

Witness  for  defendant :  Hank  Ander¬ 
son,  Corntassel’s  hired  man,  Louis  Price; 
Jacob  Corntassel,  a  scrub  farmer,  War¬ 
ren  Skellenger. 


Fistulous  Wound 

We  have  three  sheep ;  when  the  man 
sheared  them  last  Spring,  he  told  me  one 
of  them  had  hurt  her  jaw  probably  on  the 
wire  fence  and  there  was  some  pus  in 
it.  I  looked  at  her  closely  and  found  her 
jaw  and  neck  was  in  a  had  condition : 
there  are  places  that  open  at  times  when 
it  is  swelled  and  a  thick  pus  comes  out 

New  York.  c.  m.  c. 

A  wound  such  as  you  describe  needs 
special  treatment  or  it  will  continue  to 
swell  and  discharge  periodically,  if  not 
constantly.  The  internal  treatment  men¬ 
tioned  would  not  be  likely  to  prove 
remedial,  hut  use  of  disinfectants  is  nec¬ 
essary.  We  suspect  that  a  foreign  body 
penetrating  the  tissues  is  the  cause  of  the 
continued  formation  of  pus  and  that  it 
is  still  present  in  the  affected  tissues. 

To  determine  that  clip  off  the  wool  and 
cleanse  the  part  with  soap  and  hot  water ; 
then  swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Next 
probe  the  discharging  place  and  if  a  for¬ 
eign  body  is  found  present,  or  if  there 
is  broken  or  diseased  bone,  such  matters 
must  he  removed.  The  wound  may  then 
be  given  another  swabbing  with  tincture 
of  iodine  or  with  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  mercurochrome  and  some  of  it  may  be 
injected  into  the  discharging  places. 

In  most  cases  of  the  sort  described  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  open  all  pockets  and 
pipes  (sinuses)  at  the  time  the  probing 
is  done  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  out 
and  remove  all  dead  or  diseased  tissue. 
After  treatment  consists  in  packing  the 
cavities  loosely  with  a  strip  of  sterilized 
gauze  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  turpentine  and  two  or  three  parts 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  in  old  and  foul 
conditions,  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  turpentine  and  oil.  The  packing  should 
be  renewed  daily  and  a  tag  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  left  hanging  from  the  wound  to  serve 
as  a  drain. 

It  may  he  added  that  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  find  maggots  infesting  a  wound 
such  as  you  describe  and  when  that  is  the 
case  the  sore  becomes  chronic  although 
there  may  be  no  foreign  object,  other  than 
the  maggots,  present.  To  kill  the  mag¬ 
gots  or  screw  worms,  one  may  spray  the 
wound  with  chloroform,  or  syringe  it  out 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  coal-tar  dis¬ 
infectant  or  carbolic  acid  and  then  pick 
out  the  dead  maggots  with  small  forceps 
or  tweezers. 

After  treatment  consists  in  removal  of 
all  -dead  or  diseased  tissue,  swabbing 
with  the  mercurochrome  solution  and 
then  packing  the  cavity  as  suggested. 
When  a  fistulous  wound  forms  on  the 
cheek  or  jaw  the  possibility  of  a  split  or 
diseased  molar  (grinding)  tooth  should  be 
remembered  and  the  teeth  examined.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  extract  a  split 
or  diseased  molar,  using  dentists’  extrac¬ 
tion  forceps  for  the  purpose,  but  it  may 
also  he  necessary  to  remove  diseased  hone 
and  that  is  best  done  by  a  surgeon. 

A.  S.  A. 


“  We  think  it  the  best  of  anyth  ing  we  have  ever 
tried."  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

" Never  used  anything  that  would  heal  cow’s 
teats  as  quickly.  Results  have  been  wonderful .*• 
Benj.  Meshman,  BendoraFarms,  Whippany ,N .J. 

"Most  wonderful  ointment  I  have  ever  used  in 
vny  dairy  For  Cow  Pox  have  never  found  it  to 
require  more  than  S  days  to  make  complete  cure." 
Dudley  O.  Sayre,  Hillorest  Farm,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

"  Wonderful  results,  not  only  on  sore  teats,  but 
in  curing  foot  rot.  Very  effective  for  collar  galls 
on  horses."  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  Com.  of  Conn. 

"  Very  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  cow’a 
udders  and  other  sores  on  animals."  W.  L.  if. 
Perry,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Formerly  with 
V.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Univ.of  Missouri. 

FOR  sore,  cracked,  stepped-on  teats,  foot-rot. 

cow  pox,  abscesses,  boils,  sore  eyes,  injec¬ 
tions,  torn,  ulcerations,  cuts,  wounds,  eczema, 
collar-saddle  galls,  thrush,  canker,  fistulas. 
Safe,  soothing,  non-poisonous,  non-irritating. 
Will  not  taint  milk  or  increase  bacteria.  Hastens 
formation  of  healthy  granulations —  healing 
takes  place  in  one-half  less  time. 

NOT  NEW  OR  UNTESTED.  Used  (under 
other  name)  past  4  years  in  biggest  Hospitals 
(incl’g  City  of  New  York),  Railways,  industries. 
Navy.  Gives  same  wonderful  results  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Far  superior  to  anything  you’ve  ever 
used.  Get  results  where  everything  else  fails. 
Directions  are  enclosed  for  using  these  equally 
effectively  in  your  family. 

Liquid  Animalin  Price  $1.00  Bottle  (A  lb.  net) 
Animalin  (salve)  Price  $1.00  Tin  GA  lb.  net) 


1NIM4UN 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  use  order  blank  below- 
Locai  Agents  :  Write  for  sales  plan  ! 

Reference:  Bloomfield  Nat.  Bank,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


CHLORO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION. 

Dept.H-11  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  (mark  opposite  which  preferred). 

□  $1.00  for  Bottle  of  Liquid  Animalin  (A  lb.net) 

□  $1.00  for  Tin  of  Animalin  (salve).  lb.  net) 
It  is  understood  you  will  refund  money  should  I 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  results. 

Name . 

P.O. . 


State .,,,,,1,,,,,,,,,.,, F .  y. P , ... 


■MB? 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see 
and  use  the  only 
cream  separator  with 
a  suspended  self-bal¬ 
ancing  bowl,  we  will  send 
an  imported  Belgium 
Melotte  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor,  any  model,  direct  to 
your  farm  and  you  don’t 
pay  us  for  it  for  4  months. 

Write  for 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator. 

MEOnE.s^w^s^K.&i  Chicago] 


wci  i  iii9  ucugam  duuk  rret 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’l 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  havi 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  bii 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  in¬ 
famous  double  galvanized  fence.  alBO  steel  posts 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.« 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IVI I  OCLmHIi  '  fXliuEL 

“Saved  About  415,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept.230  MUNCIE,  |ND. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Livestock  Show 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  owner  of  the 
Shorthorn  bull,  King  of  the  Fairies, 
from  his  Alberta  farm,  which  won  first 
prize  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  at  the 
stockyards  ampitheater,  Chicago,  Nov. 
30.  Collynie  Supreme,  owned  by  Ansel 
Easton  and  William  Ward,  was  another 
winner  in  the  Shorthorn  classes.  The 
award  to  the  snow-white  bull  from  the 
Prince’s  farm  was  made  by  a  subject 
of  Great  Britain,  Judge  Robert  L.  Dun¬ 
can  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  seven  foreign 
judges  at  the  show.  The  bull  also  won 
at  the  recent  Canadian  Stock  Show. 
Canada  carried  off  high  honors  in. sheep 
raising  in  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester 
classes  and  showed  strong  in  the  cattle 
department.  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  took  first  honors  in  the  fat  Berk¬ 
shire  hogs  department  with  the  champion 
barrow  and  champion  pen  of  barrows. 
L.  P.  Yates,  of  Fishtail,  Mont.,  won  the 
title  of  “wheat  king”  of  America  from 
Seager  S.  Wheeler,  the  Canadian,  who 
had  taken  the  honor  five  consecutive 
times,  but  won  only  fifth  place  this  year. 
Approximately  1,200  farm  boys  and  girls 
from  41  States  were  there  for  the  fourth 
annual  conference  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
agricultural  clubs  in  connection  with  the 
exposition. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10. — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  9-11. — 'New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  17-1S — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-6,  1926. — Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  annual  meeting, 
State  Armory,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-6. — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5-6. — New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders  Association  will  be  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  5  and  6, 
1926. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  Onondaga  County  IIolstein-Fries- 
ian  Club,  and  the  New  York  State  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  will  also  hold  special 
meetings  at  same  time  and  place. 

M.  D.  Munn,  president.  A.  J.  C.  C.  and 
president  National  Dairy  Council  will  be 
Vie  of  the  principal  speakers. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15.— New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-15. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

\  DOGS  "j 


l-i  H  _  J  _  Six  g  o  o  d  ones.  Some 

I*  OX  M  OH  f|QSy«'‘>‘KSters,  well  started, 
A  ■*"*''•*  Plenty  of  good  pups,  bred 

for  fox  and  coon.  LAKE  SIIOHE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N»  1 


For  Solo-Fox  Hound  Pups  SZ 

years  old.  LAWRENCE  SISSON  Lutheranville,  New  York 


T&Jhilo  T?  clrimne  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility,  *20 
W  lute  il/SKImOS  _$25.  Not  Registered,  *15— *20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


r._Q.|.  One  Blue-Tick  and  One  Beagle,  Broken, 
rOl  dale  *85  eeh.  Females.  CARL  WOLFF,  Barry vllle,  N.Y. 


MOWN  »'  wum  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Eight  weeks,  #25.  LouisWest  Oceanport,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-5  White  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

Pedigreed  stock,  farm  raised,  wonderful  cow  and 
sheep  dogs,  #12-#15-#20.  Two  months  old. 

WEST  HURLY  POULTRY  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y.  R.  D.  2 -Box  56 


MALE  COLL/E  PUPS 

S.  and  W.  Six  weeks  old. 

Mrs.  C.  BAKER  .  Titusville,  N.  J. 


Handsome  Pedigreed  070  L  LIE  -A. J  UPS 

Buy  your  wife  or  children  the  most  devoted  pet  on 
earth,  one  that  will  remain  through  sunshine  and  sha¬ 
dow  to  life’s  end.  Howard  Hurd  Thorndike,  Maine 


MALE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  |fch 

FEED  GOODFELLOW  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES 

Priced  to  sell.  ROSELANP  KENNELS,  Bnrkeville,  Virginia 


Pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Forrole  for  killing  rats  and 
rol  I  Ole  other  game.  Males, 
*4  ;  Females,  *4.50 ;  Pair,  *8; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 


free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  Ohio 


c. 


CCRDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
■  luiii.Ii}  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 
ratcatchers  *6each.  Young  stock  females  *4. 50, males  *4. 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  ■  -  New  London,  Ohio 


fix  TTUlfc  ifu  Cows  Clean 


On  the  farm  of  Walhridge  &  Fitch,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


This  Is  the  Story  of 
Thousands  of  Burrell  Users 

“W e  have  used  the  Burrell  Milker  for  14  years,  and  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  it.  While  we  have  never  had 
any  other  milker  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  this  one 
that  our  next  machine  is  sure  to  be  a  Burrell.  It  is  far 
superior  to  the  other  milkers  that  we  have  seen  tried 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  <1  Many  men  think  that  any 
machine  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
the  quality  that  is  most  needed.  And  quality  is  not 
lacking  in  the  Burrell  Milker.  CJ.  This  machine  has 
never  injured  our  cows  in  any  way.”-W albridge&Fitch. 


Only  Successful  Dairymen 

Will  Act  on  This  Advertisement 


You  may  not  have  thought  of  it  in  just  this 
way,  but  in  every  man  there  are  certain 
characteristics  that  foretell  his  success  or  failure. 
These  telltale  characteristics  differ  in  different  pro¬ 
fessions  or  occupations.  What  are  essential  to  success 
in  one  line  of  work  may  mean  little  in  another. 
That’s  why  there  are  so  many  “square  pegs  in  round 
holes” — so  many  human  misfits. 

In  a  business  which  is  fundamentally  one  of 
production,  such  as  manufacturing  or  dairy¬ 
ing,  the  haphazard-minded  man  is  a  human  misfit. 
He  is  doomed  to  failure.  Profitable  production, 
whether  of  machines  or  milk,  requires  orderly  think¬ 
ing  and  thorough  doing. 

So  the  very  fact  that  you  are  a  successful 
dairyman  practically  proves  that  you  are 
thorough.  Perhaps  you  didn’t  realize  it,  but  now 
that  you  think  of  it,  isn’t  it  so  ?  That’s  why  this  ad¬ 


vertisement  is  directed  especially  to  you — because  it 
is  only  to  you,  of  the  go-to^the-bottom-of ^proposition 
type,  that  this  advertisement  will  appeal. 

You  see,  the  Burrell  Milking  Machines  and 
Cream  Separators  are  of  an  unusual  quality 
and  refinement,  sometimes  over-looked  by  the 
haphazard  buyer.  True,  they  soon  show  themselves 
in  service,  but  only  the  thorough-going  buyer  is  sure 
to  recognize  them  in  advance  of  purchase;  by  you  only 
is  Burrell  perfection  and  simplicity  appreciated. 

Burrell  machines  are  the  best  you  can  buy. 
But  only  those  of  you,  who  go  to  the  trouble 

of  finding  out  just  how  much  better  they  actually 
are,  will  profit  by  the  difference.  And  that  difference 
is  worth  a  hundred  times  the  trouble  involved. 
With  your  characteristic  thoroughness,  investigate 
Burrell  Milking  Machines  and  Cream  Separators. 
ACT!  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs  the 
first  thing — now.  Of  course,  there  is  no  obligation. 


TRADE  MARK  KEG.  U.  S.  HAT  OH 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


D.  H.  BUrrell  &  Go.  Inc.  20  Albany  St.  Little  Falls.  New  York 


I  GUERNSEYS  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  ibs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


MI  A  QT  MINIITF  Why  wait  until  the  last  minnle  before 
lifldl  lfllll U  IE.  purchasing  a  young  GUERNSEY  BULL? 

We  have  letters  every  day  asking  for  bulls  ready  for 
service  and  often  cannot  supply  them,  and  when  we  can 
they  cost  considerably  more  money  than  bull  calves. 

Plan  ahead  for  next  year  and  purchase,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  a  registered  Guernsey  hull  calf  NOW,  and  you 
will  soon  be  breeding  high  class  Guernsey  grades  or 
thoroughbreds.  Stop  producing  6c  milk  and  make  the 
kind  that  brings  10  to  11  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the 
Station,  All  animals  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  all  bulls  sold  guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  ni(|>r  FtRMI  „  ,  „  pbi[l  p> 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

3MITHVILLE  FLATS _ Chenango  Co.  New  York 

&  Grade  Goernseylr/s& 

.Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  II til  FarniM  Co, _ New  Caamtn,  Conn. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  aSr3&.%ES 

Prices  moderate.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  SI.  Jomeo.  L..  I.,  N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
nemmoton,  N  J.  The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


Wanted— Angora  Goat  2m.teT,S?rce 


and  particulars, 

Gladstone,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Pa. 

F  0  "  K  Romolpr  lorcpu  finuieand  1  Register  Bull, Grand- 
SALE  dflwglolBI  JcIoBj  1)0  Wo  Kon  of  Fauris  Prince,  *150 
each.  ED IV,  T.  MILLS,  Wilton,  Oonn.  *' Pleisant  View  Farm," 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale 

STEVENS  BROS. _ Wilson,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-2  ^Lrll  Hampshire  Rams|Sou™EjR 
30  Bred  Reg.  Yearling  Hampshire  Ewes  deeding 

High-class  individ’ls.  C.P.AM.W.  lilCIIASI.  Gettysburg,  Pal 


F  0  K_n0|o;n  Cuipp  Standard  bred,  of  excellent  qual- 

SAL.E  UBIalll  Lnoo  ity.  GEO.  0.  BROWN,  R.  B.LoeU|iort,N.y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-A  Few  Nice  Belgian  Colts 

from  6  to  18  months  old.  Also  2  A-l  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  18  mos.  old.  Color,  Roan.  Very  handsome 
Colts,  Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 


Shetland  Ponies 


HARTZELL  BROS. 

- —  Sobring,  Ohio 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U,  S. 


Pnnlpc  Pure  Rred  and  Beauties.  The  thing 
I  UIHCd  for  your  child’s  Christmas  present. 
Order  now.  A.B.  PORTER'S  PonyForm.Atwator.Otiio 

|  ■-■  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  CO  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

For  Sale-A  Few  Nice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  wee'L  8to 

three  months  old.  Ash  Qrove  Farms,  SaratogaSprlnga,  N.Y, 

FOR  SALE-A  Few  Choice  Pure  Bred  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALYES 

from  clean  T.  B.  tested  herd  and  30-lb  bull.  *85  with 
papers.  L.  A.  DAMON _ New  Woodstock,  N.Y. 

Millfinn  Shnrlhnmt  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
UlllAlllg  onorinorns  ham  (jattle.  Noted  for  quality, 
milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Beet  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  U8,  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wm.hlnftonvlII*,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Chester  White  Pigs 


AT  EUREKA 
STOCK  FARM 

Splendid  Type  and 
Breeding.  10  weeks  to 
5  months,  old.  A  fevv 
sows  bred. 


Edward  Walter,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


110  PIGS  FOR  SALE-1 10 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
wks.  old,  #4.75  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
7  wks.  old,  will  sell  at  #5.60  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D.  Exam¬ 
ine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  them  at  my  expense, 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

II.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


All  afres.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

Wlant  Farm,  Huntington  Mill*,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  biMnT8, 

CLOIIDLANIV  FARM 


National  champion 
Shipped  on  approval. 

Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 


0  1  f!  ' c  Choice  Reg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 
.  I.  U.  5  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  *10.75  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Fall.,  N.Y. 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  DUROC 

6  weeks  old,  *4 ;  6  to  9  weeks  old,  *5. 
High-grade  and  Pure-bred  Pigs  *6. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalualng,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Ji1’ a  mpP8h  ibir*E  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  strains  Hampshire  blood.  PHILIP  0.  ADAMS.  Monroe.  N.Y. 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  8on  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


DUROC S-GHOICE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORO,  N.Y 
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This  is  the 


Mechanical  Power  Age 


EVEN  the  airplane  is  now  being  experimented  with  to  aid 
agriculture.  Out  west,  the  orange  groves  have  been  sprayed 
by  the  airplane.  Down  south,  an  airplane  has  successfully 
done  the  work  of  many  ground  dusting  machines  in  applying  arsenate 
to  kill  the  boll  weevil  in  cotton. 

These  are  extreme  signs  of  the  times.  They  are  not  everyday 
farming  methods,  but  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  tremendous 
changes  that  are  coming  about  in  agriculture  and  that  affect 
the  prosperity  of  every  man  on  his  farm . 

The  mechanical  power  age  is  here.  The  owners  of  close  to  a 
million  farms  are  letting  brains  and  power  farming  equipment  take 
over  the  work  of  hired  hands,  horses,  and  limited  horse-drawn  tools. 
They  are  seeing  to  it  that  one  man  doubles  and  triples  his  day’s  work. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  there  were 
109,000  fewer  hired  men  on  the  farms  in  1925  than  in  1924.  Millions 
are  saved  to  the  farmers  in  wages;  yet  production  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  Producing  costs  are  reduced  and  extra  profits  are  the  reward 
of  farmers  who  have  become  power  farmers. 

M cCormick'Deering  machines  seek  always  to  be  ahead  of  the 
times.  It  is  the  business  of  International  Harvester  inventors  and 
engineers,  trained  in  the  field  and  helped  by  the  experience  of  94 
years  of  farm  equipment  progress,  to  equip  the  farmer  with  time-and- 
labor-saving,  yield-increasing,  money-making  farm  machines. 

Today  the  M cCormick-Deering  dealers  are  providing  the 
farmer  with  2  and  3-furrow  plows,  2-row  cultivators,  10-ft.  binders, 
harvester-threshers  to  cut  and  thresh  at  one  operation,  pickers  to  pick 
and  husk  the  standing  corn,  big-scale  hay-harvesting  tools,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  efficient  machines  bearing  the  old  dependable  name, 
“McCormick-Deering.  ” 

These  wonderful  machines  are  made  for  tractor  power. 

M cCormick'Deering  tractors  have  opened  the  way  to  great 
developments  in  modern  farming.  They  are  not  only  perfected 
for  drawbar  and  belt  work  but  they  have  shown  the  way  to 
power  take-off  operation  by  which  the 
tractor  engine  runs  the  mechanism  of 
field  machines,  relieving  the  bull 
wheel  of  its  heavy  load,  doing  away 
with  slippingand  clogging,  and  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency.  M cCormick-Deering 
machines  and  power  make  the  com¬ 
bination  for  profit.  Together  they 
will  lead  the  way  to  prosperity  during 
the  new  year,  1926. 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

(  Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  HI. 


Profitable  Farming  Starts  at  the  Store 
of  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 


Save  Money  on  Meat 


You  save 
enough  on 
meat  the 
first  year 
to  invest  in 
this  smoke 
house. 


Safe,  con* 
venient,  will 
last  for 
years  and 
save  its 
cost  many 
times  over. 


nL*  unwum 

Success 


Made 
in  Three 


SMOht  HOUSE  Sizes 

AND  SANITABV  MORI  MOU4I 


After  your  meat  is  smoked,  it  requires  no  more 
attention.  Just  leave  it  and,  you  have  a  safe, 
san  itary,  convenient  storage  house.  F armers 
have  been  using  thi9  smoke  house  for  years, 
with  profit  and  absolute  satisfaction.  Why 
buy  meat  when  you  can  butcher  at  home  and 
have  better  meat  at  a  great  saving. 

Free  booklet  giving  details  of  construction, 
operation  and  valuable  receipts.  Send  for  it. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 
221  McMunn  St.  Bloomington,  III. 


CLIP 
COWS 

"Cows  gained  3  quarts  more  milk 
daily  since  clipping,”  says  C.  O. 
Woodall,  Marcus,  la.  Hundreds 
of  other  farmers  write  of  similar 
experiences.  Clipped  cows  give 
more  milk,  richer  milk  and  clean¬ 
er  milk— are  more  comfortable. 
Use  a 


Dehorn  Your  Stock 

'Vmbhbv/  Yonr  xxnll  m  hAf-tA 


■Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
the  KEYSTONE.  It  does  thework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
„  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  fro*. 

'  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El*  St..Quincy,IU, 


Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

Best  made.  Easy  to  use.  Clips  fast. 
Strong  end  sturdy.  Guaranteed,  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly.  Price  $14  at  your  dealer’s  or 
send  us  $2  with  order.  Pay  balance 
on  arrival. 

Free  Book  ifde  CZ 

cows  benefit  by  clipping. 
Send  for  it. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

World’s  largest  makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing 
Machines.  Catalog  on  request. 


Best  Feed  Grinder 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  are  made  with  a 
double  set  of  burrs.  Do  more  work 
than  any  other  mil!  of  equal  size. 
Require  25  per  cent  less  power. 
Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn 


Made 


in  shucks,  sheaf  oats.  Soy  Bean 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  grain. 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Big  Money  Maker 

Save  one-half  your  feed.  Easily 
operated.  All  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Any  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  farm  engines  and 
tractors.  Catalog  free. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Dept.  20,  Springfield,  Ohio 


EARN 

A  ROOF 

Have  your  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silo  delivered 
before  January  You  get 
a  complete  roof  without 
charge. 

A  neat  saving — yours  sim¬ 
ply  by  looking  ahead  and 
getting  the  silo  you  need 
early — before  January  1. 

Write  at  once  for 
full  information.  Do 
it  now, 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box 

No.  110 
Norwich 
N.  Y. 


CRAINE  twall  SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


PLOWS  Plows,  888  up. 

TOOLS  WM.  II.  I’liAY,  Mfr.  . 

1  w  a  I.a  Orangeville,  New  York 


Testing  Cows  for 
Tuberculosis 

I  have  48  head  of  cattle.  Having 
bought  a  farm  here  I  have  a  farm  loan 
and  owe  some  money  besides.  If  I  test 
and  lose  all  or  near  all  my  dairy  it  is 
going  to  about  ruin  me.  I  couldn’t  buy 
a  herd  of  tested  cows  now  if  I  could  sell 
my  herd.  What  is  the  hurry  in  testing? 
Some  say  'New  York  City  may  refuse  all 
milk  except  from  tested  cows.  Is  that 
likely  to  be?  I  hardly  feel  safe  in  buy¬ 
ing  now  and  testing, .  for  I  may  lose 
some  of  them  and  not  get  the  price  I 
would  have  to  pay.  Tested  cows  are 
scarce  and  I  presume  high.  What  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cows  of  New  York  State  are 
now  tested?  D  c  C 

Cortland  Co.,  'N.  Y. 

It  is  very  true  that,  if  your  herd  is 
tuberculin  tested,  you  are  likely  to  lose 
from  25  to  60  per  cent  of  them.  Some 
dairymen  are  more  fortunate  than  this, 
many  suffer  greater  losses,  hut  I  think 
the  above  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  prob¬ 
abilities.  Wdiile  the  appraisals  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  have  been 
very  fair,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tuberculin-tested  cows  brought  in  from 
distant  counties  or  States  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  “market  prices”  set  upon 
reactors,  and  the  dairyman  who  con¬ 
tinues  in  business  will  have  to  suffer  the 
loss  involved.  This  sometimes  is  slight, 
sometimes  sufficient  to  put  the  herd  own¬ 
er  out  of  business.  Grade  Jersey®,  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins  recently  brought  from 
Wisconsin  have,  in  instances  recently 
coming  to  my  knowledge,  sold  in  this 
State  at  from  $100  to  $125. 

The  statement  that  New  York  City  is 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  refuse  any 
but  milk  from  tested  cows  is  freely  made 
or  hinted  by  officials  connected  with  the 
tests.  With  what  authority,  I  do  not 
know.  I  judge  none.  All  milk  going 
into  that  city  is  pasteurized  and,  if  this 
measure  is  given  up,  or  the  requirement 
of  tuberculin  testing  added,  due  notice 
will  undoubtedly  be  given.  Otherwise, 
the  city  will  be  likely  to  have  a  scant 
milk  supply  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
have  no  figures  at  hand  showing  the 
present  proportion  of  tested  cattle  in 
this  State.  My  latest  report  (August. 
1925)  shows  a  total  of  182,703  accredited 
cattle  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  660,- 
436  “under  supervision.”  Your  own  coun¬ 
ty  is  credited  'by  some  State  officials 
with  having  from  10,000  to  15,000  tuber¬ 
cular  cattle  within  its  borders.  31.  B.  D. 


Cornell  Mash 

Would  yon  inform  me  how  to  buy  feed 
to  get  a  balanced  laying  mash,  Cornell 
mash  preferred?  T.  D.  p. 

Erie  Co.,  (N.  Y. 

The  so-called  “Cornell”  mash,  though 
I  note  that  other  experiment  stations 
seem  to  feel  that  the  formula  is  as  much 
their  own,  consists  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  commeal,  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  ground  heavy  oats  and  meat 
scrap.  To  this  is  added  3  lbs.  of  fine 
salt  in  each  500  lbs.  A  part  of  the  meat 
scrap  may  be  replaced  by  dried  milk,  or 
dry  milk  may  be  added  in  perhaps  the 
amount  of  25  lbs.  to  the  hundred.  In 
addition  to  this  mash,  which  is  kept  dry 
in  guarded  troughs  or  hoppers  always 
before  the  fowls,  scratch  grain  is  given 
night  and  morning.  This  scratch  grain 
is  usually  made  up  of  corn  and  wheat, 
with  any  other  grains  that  may  be  avail¬ 
able  added  if  it  is  desired  to  use  other 
grain.  Either  corn  or  wheat  should 
make  up  at  least  half  of  the  scratch 
grain  and  corn  is,  of  course,  usually  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  probably  the  best. 
Many  feed  cracked  corn  alone  as 
scratch  grain.  m.  b.  d. 


Vineland  Poultry  Ration 

Will  you.  'give  ration  fed  at  the  Vine- 
land  egg-laying  contest  ?  w.  f.  r>. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  as  fed  at  the  Vineland  egg-laying 
contest.  The  grain  ration  is  composer! 
of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and 
whole  wheat,  and  the  dry  masli  of  100 
lbs.  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  and  meat  scrap.  In  case  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  good  grade  of  ground  oats 
the  ground  oats  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  ration  and  substituted  with  50  lbs. 
of  either  rolled  oats,  or  pinhead  oats.  In 
either  case  an  additional  50  lbs.  of  mid¬ 
dlings  is  fed  to  balance  the  ration,  so 
that  it  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
regular  New  Jersey  ration,  r.  r.  h. 


“Those  fishermen  have  a  hard  life.” 
remarked  the  first  man.  “Oh,  I  don’t 
know,”  replied  his  tired-looking  friend. 
“Think  of  being  able  to  go  fishing  with¬ 
out  quitting  work.” — 'Boston  Transcript. 
Globe. 
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Market  News 
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nd  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Sources  of  our  vegetable  supply  are 
particularly  wide  spread  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  North,  South  and  West 
compete  one  against  the  other  in  the 
local  market.  Lettuce  has  been  arriving 
from  New  Jersey,  California,  Florida 
and  Virginia.  Carrots  are  received  from 
California  and  Louisiana,  with  tops  on, 
and  from  New  York  State  and  nearby 
producing  sections  without  tops.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  at  present,  are  California 
and  Long  Island  grown.  Cabbage  and 
onions  are  even  being  imported  and  com¬ 
pete  with  our  native  grown  product.  As 
for  fruits,  New  York  apples  compete  with 
Washington  apples  and  California  or¬ 
anges  with  Florida  grown  fruit.  Even 
European,  South  African  and  South 
American  countries  ship  -some  of  their 
fruit  to  the  United  States. 

The  onion  market  has  shown  little 
change.  There  is  a  wider  range  in  qual¬ 
ity  than  usual  and  middle-western  stock 
has  been  topping  the  market  this  season, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  larger 
proportion  than  -customary  of  western 
onions  being  received  in  this  market. 
During  the  last  week  in  November,  60 
of  the  98  carloads  of  domestic  onions 
received  in  New  York  were  from  Middle- 
western  States,  36  Jrom  New  York,  and 
the  equivalent  of  54  carloads  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain. 

The  local  potato  situation  seems  to  be 
in  a  little  better  shape.  The  number  of 
cars  on  track  have  been  reduced  from 
around  600  to  abou-t  400  and  due  to  high 
prices  at  primary  markets,  receipts 
have  not  been  as  heavy  as  formerly.  Some 
Canadian  potatoes  are  being  shipped  to 
New  York,  139  carloads  for  the  week  out 
of  a  total  of  about  400,  but  -they  were 
mostly  put  in  storage.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  running  very  irregular  in  quality 
and  moving  slowly.  Cabbage  _  receipts 
were  considerably  lighter  and  price  trend 
was  upward.  Spinach  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commodities  shipped  during 
the  Winter  months.  Virginia,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas  -ship  heavily,  the 
Texas  season  opening  about  December  1. 
The  Charleston-Beaufort  section  in  South 
Carolina  has  increased  its  acreage  from 
1,000  acres  last  year  to  3,000  acres  this 
year,  other  sections  mentioned  planting 
about  the  same  as  usual. 

The  apple  market  shows  very  little 
change.  Good  stock  holds  firm  under  a 
moderate  demand.  Pears  were  quiet. 
Cranberries  tend  upward.  It  is  reported 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shipped  and  somewhat  of  a 
shortage  is  looked  for  for  the  Christmas 
trade. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

We  have  had  a  rather  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  egg  market.  The 
price  of  nearby  eggs  reached  what  is 
probably  the  peak  for  the  season,  88 
cents  during  the  first  week  in  November. 
By  the  last  of  'the  month  they  had  de¬ 
clined  to  75  cents  a  dozen.  At  the  same 
time  fresh  western  eggs  advanced  from 
65  cents  a  dozen  to  70  cents.  Receipts 
of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  been  more 
liberal  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  nearby  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  small  sized  eggs,  which  accounts 
for  drop  in  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
t.he  more  severe  weather  in  the  Central 
and  Northwestern  States  has  made  some 
reductions  in  the  supplies  from  these  sec¬ 
tions  and  prices  advanced  slowly.  About 
the  first  of  December  there  was  a  reac¬ 
tion  on  nearby  eggs  and  the  market 
again  strengthened.  Refrigerator  eggs 
have  been  moving  slowly  of  late  and  al¬ 
though  reductions  were  considerably 
greater  during  the  month  of  November, 
1925,  than  a  year  ago,  stock  on  hand 
continues  to  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  last  year’s  holdings  at  this  time. 

Express  live  fowl  and  chickens  were  in 
excellent  demand  for  -the  Thanksgiving 
trade,  but  the  market  weakened  after  the 
rush  of  the  holiday  was  over.  Live  tur¬ 
keys  were  in  larger  supply  than  trade 
requirements  -and  a  weak  market  was  the 
result.  Receipt  of  fresh  killed  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving  were  not  as  heavy  as  usual 
and  market  was  unusually  active.  Prices 
were  irregular.  The  market  was  firm 
and  prices  advanced  steadily  until  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  holiday  when  the 
market  weakened,  best  stock  declining  at 
least  4c  a  pound  and  other  grades  even 
more.  The  highest  prices  received^were 
for  young  toms  which  sold  up  to  58c  a 
lb.  in  large  lots  before  the  break  in  the 
market  which  was  8  or  10c  a  lb.  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Fancy  large  fresh 
killed  chickens  were  in  good  demand,  but 
other  grades  were  dull  and  prices 
dropped  after  the  holiday.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
are  not  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  the  last 
of  November  19,785,500  lbs.  being  re¬ 
ported  on  hand,  compared  with  23,940,- 
300  a  year  ago. 

JIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  consisted  principally  of 
mixed  lots  of  fair  quality  hay,  No.  1 
Timothy  being  very  scarce.  Receipts 


were  liberal  and  prices  dropped  from  $1 
to  $2  a  ton  during  the  week  due  to  a 
slow  demand  for  the  bulk  of  the  offerings. 
Straw  continues  to  sell  slowly,  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  have  dropped  back  a 
little  and  potatoes  are  not  above  $2,  but 
the  market  is  pretty  steady.  Weather 
still  a  month  in  advance  of  the  cal¬ 
endar. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  51  to  56c ;  storage,  45 
to  50c ;  dairy,  30  to  35c ;  common,  20 
to  25c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  flats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  28c ;  Limburger,  30  to  32c ; 
block  Swiss,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  dull ; 
hennery,  60  to  68c;  State  and  western, 
candled,  36  to  50c;  storage,  33  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  46c ;  fowls,  16  to  30c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  24c;  old  roosters.  IS  to  20c: 
ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  24  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  28  to  35c ; 
springers,  18  to  28c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  Snow,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Spy, 
Wealthy,  King,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Hubbardson,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
western,  box,  $1.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2; 
seconds,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  quiet ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Keiffer,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  other  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.  Cran¬ 
berries,  50-lb.  box,  $7  to  $7.50.  Grapes, 
California,  Malaga,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  ‘Onions.  —  Beans,  firm ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12;  mar¬ 
row,  $10.50  to  $11  ;  red  kidney,  $9  to 
$10;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Onions,  easier ;  home-grown,  bu.. 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  'State  and  western,  100-lb. 
bag.  $1.75  to  $2.50:  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.35  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables,  fair ;  -artichokes,  box,  $4 
to  $5 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$3  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  ISC;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  celery, 
bunch,  75  to  85c;  cucumbers,  Florida, 
hamper,  $3  to  $4 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $3  to 
$4  ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  70c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
peppers,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
squash,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb., 
basket,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
85  to  90c ;  yellow,  65  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  firm  ;  light  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  18c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlo-t,  ton,  $31;  middlings,  $31.50;  Red- 
dog,  $44.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $38.25; 
oilmeal,  $47;  hominy,  $34.50;  gluten,  not 
offered  ;  oat  feed,  $11.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  50  to  51c ; 
firsts,  45  to  48c ;  seconds,  44  to  44 %c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  27%  to  28c; 
firsts,  25%  to  26% c. 

Eggs. — ‘Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
75  to  76c;  mixed  coloi-s,  73  to  74c;  white, 
68  to  72c;  western,  firsts,  57  to  60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  cranberries,  half.  bbl.  box,  $5.50 
to  $7. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hav,  No.  1,  Timo¬ 
thy,  $28  to  $30;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26  ; 
swale,  $14  to  $15 ;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4  to  $4.25;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $2  to  $2.15 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $4  to  $5. 

Live  Poultry.  — -  Fowls,  22  to  28c ; 
chickens,  large,  26  to  28c ;  small,  23  to 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c;  ducklings,  27  to  30c;  roosters,  16 
to  23c ;  turkeys.  35  to  38c. 

Vegetables. — ‘String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $3.50 ;  beets,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  carrots,  box,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  : 
celery,  box,  $2  to  $4 ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $-1  ;  squash, 
turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  l%c ;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  box, 
50c  to  $1  ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 


Live  fowls.  25  to  32c. 

Dressed  fowl,  32  to  36c;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  10  to  16c;  hogs, 
12  to  13c;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c, 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  20c;  veal,  15  to 
20c;  lambs,  30  to  32c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — ‘Potatoes,  bu.*  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$2.25  to  $3.75  ;  celery,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Hay. — No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 

N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

December  3,  1925. 

December  Milk  Prices 

‘On  December  1  the  price  committees 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  producers  and 
distributors  met  in  New  York  City,  and 
agreed  on  a  Class  1  milk  price  for  De¬ 
cember  of  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  This  is 
an  increase  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  over 
last  month.  The  Borden’s  League  price 
remains  at  $2.80.  The  Sheffield  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  it  had  assurances 
that  it  could  have  secured  an  advance  of 
47  cents  a  100  lbs.  if  Borden’s  League 
group  had  been  willing  to  make  it  the 
same.  Many  dealers  admit  that  pres¬ 
ent  prices  do  not  cover  present  cost  of 
production,  and  signify  a  willingness  to 
pay  more. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

@$0.52% 

Good  to  choice  . 

.47 

(5) 

.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.42 

(5) 

.43% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

.37 

(a) 

.38 

Centralized  . 

.44 

@ 

.47 

Renovated  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  fancy. 

$0.26 

@$0.26% 

Average  run . 

.25 

@ 

•25% 

Jnne  make,  fancy  . 

.27 

@ 

.28 

Average  run  . 

.25%  (5) 

.26% 

‘.78 


EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearly . $0.77 

Good  to  choice  . 70(a)  .75 

Pacific  Coast,  Whites . 69 @  .77 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.  .  .  .74 @  .77 

Gathered,  best . 70(5}  .73 

Common  to  good . 40(5}  .60 

Storage,  best . 47 @  .48 

Lower  grades  . 32(5}  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations: 

Eggs. — -Connecticut  fancy,  85  to  90c; 
gathered,  70  to  75c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  49c;  prints,  51 
to  53c. 


Fowls  . 

Chickens  . 

.  .  .29 @  .33 

Turkeys  . 

.  .  .26  @  .28 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .26@  .32 

Geese  . 

.  .  ,20@  .28 

Tame  rabbits  . . 

.  .  .22 @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old  . 

.  .  ,30@  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .  .40(5}  .42 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .26@  .30 

Broilers  . 

.  .  .27 @  .38 

Fowls  . 

. .  .20@  .33 

Roosters  . 

. .  .15 @  .23 

Ducks  . 

. .  .25 @  .30 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

\Q 

GO 

© 

GO 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

..  2.00@  3.00 

Guineas,  pair . 

..  1.25@  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair.  . 

. .  .10@  .30 

Jacks,  pair . 

.  .  .50@  .75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  ,15@  .18 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .  .25l@  .30 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .  .20@  .25 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .  .18@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

..  4.50@  5.50 

Cows  . . . 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

.  .14.00@16.50 

Lower  grades . 

Sheep  . 

.  .  4.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  bskt . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

.  .  4.00@10.00 

Greening  . 

..  2.50@  6.50 

York  . 

..  4.00@  6.00 

Cranberries,  %-b'bl.  box.  . 

..  5.00@  8.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

..  1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  bskt . 

Bbl . 

..  4.00@11.00 

Grapefruit,  crate  . 

. .  2.75@  6.00 

Oranges,  box  . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .  .06  @  .18 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

..28.00@35.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

. .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate. . 

. .  1.25@  4.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

. .  .50(5}  1.00 

Crate  . 

.  .  4.00@  6.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.  .. 

..  6.00@  8.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  2.00@  4.00 

Eggplant,  crate . 2.00(5}  3.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.25(5}  7.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  1.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00(5)10.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50(g)  2.00 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  crate . 50(5}  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg  .  4.00(5)  6.00 

Okra,  carrier . . .  2.50(5)  4.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.75(5}  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 1.50(5)  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  4.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50(5}  2.50 

Spinach,  bskt.  .  .  . .  1.00(5}  1.25 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 75(5}  1.25 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00(5}  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl." .  1.00(5)  1.25 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  4.25 

Turnips,  bbl . .75(5)  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50(5}  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag - $4.00@$7.50 

State,  150  lbs . 5.25(5)  6.00 

Michigan,  150  lbs . 5.00(5}  6.00 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag  .  5.75(5)  6.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  6.50(5}  7.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00(5)  3.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $28.00@$29.00 

'No.  2  .  26.00(5}  27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(5)  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00(5)  19.00 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  30,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  ail  in  10O-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark.  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 91% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 88% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Ground  oats  .  36.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  45.40 

White  hominy  .  36.90 

Gluten  feed .  45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.05 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  51.10 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58(5)  .60 

Cheese  . 32(5)  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85(5?  .90 

Fowls  . ..  .32(5}  .40 

Roasting  chickens . 36(5)  .45 

Fryers  . 35(5}  .37 

Ducks,  lb . 35 (a)  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(a)  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 05(5)  .06 

Sweet  potatoes . 06(5}  .07 

Onions,  lb . 05(5}  .07 

Lettuce,  lb . 101(5)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03(5)  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 25 (a)  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25(5)  .60 

Grapes,  lb. . 12@  .20 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Demand  is  .only  moderate.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  are :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  53  to  54c;  half  blood 
combing,  56c;  three-eighths  blood,  55c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  55c ;  delaine,  55  to  56c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  51  to  52c;  three-eighths 
blood,  53  to  54c.  Texas  fine  scoured, 
$1.20  to  $1.35.  Oregon  eastern  clothing, 
$1.10  to  $1.15. 


A  furniture  salesman  in  a  Michigan 
store  was  waiting  on  a  woman  customer 
for  linoleum.  He  had  shown  her  every 
piece  in  stock.  “I’m  afraid,  madam,”  he 
said,  “that  we  haven’t  just  the  piece  you 
are  looking  for,  but  we  could  get  more 
from  the  factory.”  “Well,  perhaps  you 
had  better,”  she  replied.  “You  see,  I 
want  something  of  a  neater  pattern  and 
quite  small — just  a  little  square  for  my 
bird  cage.” — Hardware  Age. 
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•D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  12,  1925 


A  lOO  Per  Cent  Investment! 

Yes,  it  is  an  investment — not  just  an  expense — and  one  paying  bigger 
and  surer  returns  than  most  any  you  can  make. 

We  can  prove  it — by  the  statements  of  dairymen,  feeders  and 
breeders  the  country  over. 


The  Following 

W.  A.  Bridge,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says : 
“For  each  dollar  expended  in  Linseed 
Meal,  I  should  judge  the  return  is  two 
dollars.” 

J.  J.  Ilarridge,  Mystic,  Iowa,  says  :  “In 
my  estimation,  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  Linseed  Meal  in  the  ration,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  dollars  in  return.” 

Lawrence  J.  Todt,  Morris,  Ill.,  says:  “I 
figure  every  dollar  invested  in  Linseed 
Meal  to  bring  in  a  return  of  100  per  cent.” 


Are  Typical: 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
found  Linseed  Meal  to  be  worth  $85  a 
ton  in  feeding  value  in  certain  hog  ra¬ 
tions. 

All  stock  on  the  farm,  including  poul¬ 
try  ^how  a  handsome  profit  in  feeding 
Linseed  Meal.  The  reason  why  lies  in  its 
triple  value :  1.  It  puts  stock  in  prime 
condition.  2.  It  speeds  up  gains  in  meat 
and  milk.  3.  It  has  high  m'anurial  value. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How- 
Let  Us  Help  You. 

Make  this  your  best  season 
yet.  Send  the  coupon  herewith, 
(let  either  or  both  of  the  books 
listed  thereon  and  see  how  oth¬ 
ers  'have  made  good  money  on 
their  investment  in  Linseed 
Meal.  Study  the  rations  given 
and  adapt  them  to  your  needs, 
and  write  personally  to  our  Sec¬ 
retary  if  you  have  any  unusual 
feeding  problems  to  solve. 


COUPON 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL  Dept. 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE  J-12 
ROOM  1128  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or 
both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  “X’* 
below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as 
told  by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and 
Dairymen.” 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author 
with  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority 
on  Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

Name . 

Town . . . 

R .  F.  B .... ...... .........  State ............. 


FEED 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


MEAL 


Sawl  5  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

Tflfc  F.ACV  T-  Mount,  North  Caro 

,  ww  mm Jpr  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  daj 


with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Lo 
trees  in  6  hours 


Saw  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 
illiam  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  —  showed  a  p-rofit  of 
(over  $300.  F.  W. Allboxes  Bays: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 


LOG  £ 


1ITTE 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

^’arm -swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline , 

Gas- Oil  or  Oistiiiaie 

day  at  cost  of  It  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. —  an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL— ^  a  few  dollars 

w  down  puts  a  WITTE 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
30  days  at  my  risk  and  if  it  s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.” 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws— or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

UflTTF  r&ftIWC  W A DITC  6899  WitteBldg., Kansas City.Mo. 
VVIB  I  k  k  1113111k  VfUHflu  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minnies 

Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto — the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  "work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

MARKETS  NOT  YET  ON  WINTER  BASIS  ; 
POTATOES  AND  POULTRY  LEADING  FEA¬ 
TURES. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  farm 
products  just  now  are  potatoes  and  poul¬ 
try.  Friend  Spud  is  keeping  everybody 
guessing  what  he  will  do  next,  after  the 
climb  to  the  $4  peak,  then  slipping  part 
way  back,  and  finally  trying  to  move 
both  ways. 

Never  before  was  there  quite  such  a 
situation  in  potatoes.  It  was  close  to  it 
in  1919  so  far  as  the  crop  shortage  goes 
and  the  extent  of  the  final  rise,  but  Can¬ 
ada  had  a  good  crop  that  year  and  there 
was  no  tariff.  The  question  is,  will  the 
lack  of  any  very  large  Canadian  supply 
offset  the  lack  of  general  price  inflation 
such  as  prevailed  in  1919.  If  it  does, 
then  we  might  expect  potatoes  to  sell 
next  Spring  as  high  as  they  did  in  the 
Spring  of  1920  or  at  twice  the  present 
price. 

HOW  MANY  POTATOES? 

Canada  might  send  us  a  good  many 
potatoes  at  these  prices  regardless  of 
home  needs.  It  is  possible  to  figure  out 
quite  a  supply  from  the  source  of  as¬ 
suming  plenty  of  “ifs.”  Canada,  even 
with  her  short  crop,  if  present  estimates 
hold,  has  about  eight  bushels  per  capita 
or  fully  twice  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  a:s  reckoned  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  Canada  should  make  up  her 
mind  to  go  light  on  potatoes  and  send  us 
the  difference,  or  half  the  crop,  there  will 
be  over  30,000  carloads  coming  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Canada  has  never  done 
anything  of  the  kind  even  in  years  of 
great  shortage. 

In  1911  the  export  situation  appeared 
somewhat  like  this  season.  The  crops  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  each 
about  the  same  per  inhabitant  as  now 
and  the  tariff  rate  was  nearly  as  high. 
That  year  the  United  States  imported 
more  potatoes  than  ever  before  but  they 
were  mostly  from  Europe,  Canada  ship¬ 
ping  only  a  few  hundred  carloads.  Can¬ 
ada  seldom  experts  much  over  3,000,000 
bushels  to  all  countries  combined.  In  the 
very  short  year  of  1916,  Canada  ex¬ 
ported  about  the  usual  3,000.000  bushels. 
In  1919-20,  we  imported  about  6,000,000 
bushels  from  all  sources. 

Apparently  there  is  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  Canada  less  than  the  2,000 
cars  imported  in  1917  or  more  than  the 
10,000  cars  of  1919-20.  If  the  present 
rate  of  about  300  cars  from  Canada 
were  to  be  kept  up  through  a  season  of 
25  weeks,  the  total  would  he  about  7,500 
carloads.  This  quantity  would  supply 
ou.r  city  markets  a  week  or  two  and 
would  be  enough  for  a  year’s  supply  of 
a  medium-sized  city,  but  would  scarcely 
affect  the  general  market  much. 

Our  home  crop  might  easily  vary  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  estimates.  Of  course,  the  arrival  of 
Canadian  potatoes  at  such  convenient 
and  accessible  markets  as  Boston  and 
New  York  often  has  considerable  effect 
on  local  prices,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  will 
not  be  greatly  affected  as  a  whole  by 
foreign  potatoes. 

If  the  potato  quarantine  were  not  in 
force,  no  doubt  those  countries  which 
■shipped  so  heavily  in  the  short  season 
of  1919  would  send  us  millions  of  bushels 
this  season,  as  there  is  a  very  large  crop 
in  the  British  Isles,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Germany.  While  the  quar¬ 
antine  was  not  supposed  to  apply  defi¬ 
nitely  to  all  Europe,  so  far  no  European 
country  <lias  managed  to  make  a  clean 
bill  of  'health  as  regards  the  potato  wart 
disease  and  no  permits  for  import  from 
Europe  have  been  granted. 

The  recent  slump,  averaging  about  50 
■cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  the  high¬ 
est  point,  is  nothing  more  than  what 
was  to  be  expected  after  the  rapid 
advance  and  the  market  seems  to  have 
started  up  again  after  some  hesitation. 
The  strongest  feature  is  the  light  ship¬ 
ments.  The  carlot  movement  has  been 
decreasing  very  fast  since  digging  time 
and  the  heavy  supplies  at  the  terminal 
markets  are  being  quickly  reduced.  The 
general  average  throughout  the  country, 
counting  the  producing  sections  as  well 
as  the  city  markets,  is  not  far  from  $3.50 
per  hundred  pounds  or  close  around  $2 
per  bushel. 

Sweet  potatoes  lately  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  go  up  along  with  white  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  average  per  bushel  is  about 
the  same  for  both  kinds.  Cabbage  and 
onions  also  show  a  tendency  to  advance. 
In  fact,  the  up-rush  in  potatoes  seems 
to  have  carried  along  the  whole  market 
for  vegetables. 

POULTRY  SUFPLY  MODERATE 
Last  week  it  was  stated  that  more 
poultry  was  in  storage  than  last  year. 
Later  reports  show  that  just  before  the 
Thanksgiving  market  began  there  were 
not  'so  many  left  as  last  year  and  the 
supply  has  been  reduced  very  fast  by  a 
brisk  trade.  Since  the  fresh  crop  was 
four  per  cent  short  and  the  Thanksgiving 
market  active,  present  conditions  sug¬ 
gest  a  very  moderate  supply  left  for 
Christmas.  Prices  should  continue  fair¬ 


ly  high  if  the  weather  is  what  it  should 
be  at  this  time  of  year. 

•Chickens  are  not  in  so  good  market 
position  as  turkeys.  The  supply  from 
storage  and  the  fresh  shipments  have 
been  large.  Heavy  roasting  stock  has 
been  coming  in  great  numbers.  If  tur¬ 
keys  are  a  little  short  for  Christmas, 
these  held  over  chicken's  may  sell  better 
but  turkeys  are  fewer  than  last  year,  al¬ 
though  above  the  five-year  average  for 
storage  stock.  Ducks  and  geese  and 
miscellaneous  poultry  in  cold  storage  are 
one-seventh  more  than  last  year  and  a 
full  50  pei*  cent  over  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  Plainly  there  is  plenty  of  'Christ¬ 
mas  meat  if  customers  do  not  insist  on 
turkey. 

.  'Still  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any 
kind  of  poultry  is  in  over  supply  because 
the  prosperity  of  the  wage  earning  class 
in  late  years  has  led  to  increased  de¬ 
mand.  During  the  five  years  from  1920- 
1924  poultry  production  increased  43 
per  cent  and  egg  production  gained  20 
per  cent.  This  general  tendency  is  in¬ 
dicated  over  a  still  longer  term.  During 
the  40  years  from  1880  to  1920,  poultry 
increased  over  150  per  cent  compared 
with  the  100  per  cent  gain  in  the  human 
population.  This  means  that  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  eats  poultry  and  eggs  more 
freely  than  in  former  years  and  his  rel¬ 
ish  for  such  food  is  gaining  right  along. 
Probably  the  cold  storage  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  has  greatly  helped  the  total  amount 
consumed  by  making  the  supplies  ample 
and  the  price  somewhere  near  the  same 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Skin  Disease  of  Cow 

My  Guernsey  heifer  has  a  few  bald 
spots  around  her  neck  and  a  crust  like 
substance  down  the  back  of  her  neck 
which  is  very  hard  but  can  be  rubbed  off 
in  scales.  mrs.  w.  r. 

We  suspect  that  the  disease  is  ring¬ 
worm,  rather  than  parasitic  scab.  In 
ringworm,  which  is  caused  by  a  vegetable 
parasite  which  lives  on  damp  woodwork 
and  walls,  as  well  as  'the  skin,  the  af¬ 
fected'  spots  become  covered  with  thick 
crusts  or  scabs,  when  the  hair  has  fallen 
off.  Each  spot  is  surrounded  with  stiff 
bristles  of  hair  and  may  eventually  be¬ 
come  white  and  hairless. 

'Scab  causes  similar  conditions  but 
.spreads  over  wide  areas  of  skin,  leaving 
it  denuded  of  hair,  cracked,  sometimes 
in  folds,  and  scabby  or  crusty  appearing. 
That  disease,  like  ringworm,  is  contag¬ 
ious,  so  that  an  affected  animal  should 
be  kept  isolated. 

Ringworm  is  very  common  during  the 
Winter,  especially  in  calves,  and  is  most 
liable  to  attack  animals  housed  in  base¬ 
ment  stable  which  is  damp,  dark,  hot 
and  badly  ventilated,  or  in  any  unsanitary 
stable.  When  cows  are  affected  with 
ringworm  the  spots  seem  to  come  most¬ 
ly  on  the  neck  and  along  the  backbone, 
especially  about  'the  tail-head.  In  both 
ringworm  and  scab,  the  animal  rubs  the 
affected  parts,  licks  at  them  and  shows 
every  indication  of  great  irritation. 

There  is  another  and  non-contagious 
skin  disease  of  stabled  cows,  known  as 
alopecia,  in  which  the  hair  drops  from 
spots  or  patches  on  the  skin  which  then 
remains  hare,  but  does  not  become  cov¬ 
ered  with  scabs ;  neither  is  itchiness  a 
common  symptom  of  this  mysterious  dis¬ 
ease.  No  certain  cause  or  cure  has  been 
discovered,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  in¬ 
duced  by  heavy  feeding  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  while  stabled  in  a  warm  place. 

Without  making  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  cause  of 
the  condition  described  nor  say  if  it  is 
ringworm  or  alopecia,  but  from  the  de¬ 
scription  we  have  given  of  the  symptoms 
present  in  those  diseases  you  may  he  able 
to  make  the  needed  diagnosis.  For  ring¬ 
worm  the  best  treatment  is  to  saturate 
each  spot  daily  with  castor  oil  or  sweet 
oil  until  the  scabs  or  crust  may  be  re¬ 
moved  without  drawing  blood  and  when 
that  has  been  done  apply  twice  daily  a 
strong  ointment  of  iodine  crystals  which 
the  druggist  can  prepare.  This  soon 
proves  remedial.  The  application  may 
be  given  less  often  as  soon  as  great  im¬ 
provement  is  noted. 

For  the  scabby  condition  that  tends 
to  spread  over  considerable  areas,  or 
along  the  backbone,  use,  after  perfectly 
cleansing  and  drying  the  affected  spots  a 
mixture  of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  one-half  ounce  each  of  oil  of 
tar  and  coal  tar  dip  and  one  pint  of 
sweet  oil.  a.  s.  a. 
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FOR  POULTRYMEN- 
GARDENERS  -FLORISTS 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 

EVERY  poultry  raiser  needs  a  VIORAY  GRASS 
FABRIC  scratch  shed  and  can  so  easily  increase 
his  profits  hy  building  a  VIORAY  GLASS  FABRIC 
scratch  shed  along  side  the  poultry  house  so  that  the 
sun’s  Ultra  Violet  rays  can  pass  through,  giying  the 
hens  and  little  chicks  a  warm  and  sunshiny  winter 
home  in  which  to  scratch  and  develop  egg  laying 
vitality.  Science  gives  you  this  new  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  and  you  can  so  easily  increase  your  egg  profits 
now.  VIORAY  keeps  liens  safe  and  warm  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  Stops  draughts,  prevents  damp¬ 
ness,  makes  hens  healthy  and  they  lay  many  times 
more  eggs  for  you.  ULTRA  VIOLET  rays  of  the  sun 
are  the  health  and  warming  rays  and  by  giving  your 
poultry  advantage  of  these  rays  during  the  cold 
months  you  increase  your  egg  production  and  your 
profits. 

SAVE  THOSE  LITTLE  CHICKS 

Little  chicks  when  given  the  sun’s  Ultra  Violet 
rays  and  raised  under  a  VIORAY  GLASS  FABRIC 
scratch  shed  grow  much  faster  and  are  ready  for 
earlier  market.  You  can  prevent  rickets  and  loss  in 
little  chicks.  The  sun’s  Ultra  Violet  rays  wail  make 
the  little  chicks  grow  and  thrive  during  the  cold 
months. 

EARLIER  VEGETABLES 

Build  your  hot-beds,  cold-frames,  temporary  green¬ 
houses  out  of  VIORAY  GLASS  FABRIC  and  you 
will  produce  earlier  vegetables.  Make  the  sun  work 
for  you.  VIORAY  GLASS  FABRIC  is  also  good  for 
enclosing  sleeping  porches,  storm  doors  and  windows. 
It  transmits  the  sun’s  Ultra  Violet  rays.  Glass  stops 
these  rays. 

BIG  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  test  this  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  and  to  acquaint  you  with  VIORAY  GLASS 
FABRIC  the  makers  offer  to  send  prepaid  a  large 
roll  containing  16  yards  by  35  inches  wide  upon 
receipt  of  only  $5.  Use  it  for  scratch-sheds,  poultry- 
house,  cold-frames,  storm  doors  and  windows  and  see 
how  your  profits  increase.  If  not  satisfied  money  re¬ 
funded.  Decide  to  build  today  with  VIORAY.  CAT¬ 
ALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST.  WRITE  TODAY  TO 

VIO-RAY  COMPANY 

329  Interstate  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 


You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FUR — FISH — GAME 

Successor  to  Fur  News  &  Outdoor 
World.  Established  1905.  De¬ 
voted  to  Hunting,  Trapping,  Fur 
Farming,  Medicinal  Roots.  Raw 
Furs,  Fishing,  Camping,  Wood¬ 
craft,  etc.  Published  monthly. 
82.00  a  year.  25  cents  a  copy.  If  you  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker  one  copy  for  dime. 

A.  R.  HARDING,  Editor-Publisher ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


AAAtf  CDITI  C  hum  Directly  Imported 
VVVULlfCLd  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

with  pedigrees  of  272-314.  March  hatched  husky 
fellows  that  will  breed  first-class  layers  and  large 
birds.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  later. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ”0ml;  #10 

Older  early.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  iebanon  N.Y. 

Light  Brahma  Cockerels 

tons,  S3  ;  two.  55.50.  JENNIE  YOUNG.  Hamden,  New  York 

inn  April  Hatched  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

IUU  each.  100  year-old  hens,  #1  each. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gordon  R.  D,  1  Stockton,  N.J. 
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Laying  Age  of  Ducks 

At  what  age  do  Pekin  ducks  begin  to 
lay,  also  geese?  They  have  had  free 
range,  water,  and  good  feed.  When  are 
Indian  Runners  ready  to  lay  ?  How  long 
do  they  lay  at  a  stretch?  I  have  three 
ducks  and  one  drake  of  same  hatch.  Could 
I  use  these  for  breeding?  M.  T.  z. 

Ducks  begin  to  lay  soon  after  they  be¬ 
come  five  months  of  age  and  lay,  from 
140  eggs  up  to  almost  anything  that  you 
will  believe  in  a  year.  The  Indian  Run¬ 
ners  are  preeminently  the  egg  producers 
among  ducks,  it  being  claimed  by  their 
admirers  that  they  equal,  or  exceed,  the 
majority  of  hens  in  their  prolificacy. 
Pekins  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  but  are 
preferred  for  table  purposes.  Gray  Afri¬ 
can  geese  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
ducks  do,  perhaps  40  in  the  year.  Emb- 
dens  are  said  to  lay  about  20.  Geese  lay 
several  clutches,  as  is  the  case  with  tur¬ 
keys,  and  may  be  made  to  produce  two  or 
three  of  these  clutches  before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit.  They  may  lay  from  10  to 
20  eggs  before  becoming  broody.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
these  three  ducks  and  the  drake  for 
breeders  next  year.  M.  B.  D. 


Droopy  Fowls 

My  chickens  are  sitting  around  the 
yard,  droopy  and  will  not  eat.  They  are 
very  thin  and  their  combs  are  pale. 

New  Jersey.  W.  w. 

Look  the  perches  over  carefully  for  red 
unites,  looking  beneath  the  ends  and 
wherever  they  touch  supports.  You  may 
find  colonies  of  these  blood  sucking  in¬ 
sects  that  come  out  at  night  to  feed  upon 
the  birds  on  their  perches.  If  you  have 
taken  no  pains  to  destroy  these  mites  this 
Summer  by  painting  or  spraying  the 
perches  and  their  supports  with  oil  of 
some  kind,  or  with  some  of  the  other 
liquid  lice  and  mite  destroyers  used,  you 
will  find  these  mites  in  gray  colored  col¬ 
onies  of  millions  each. 

If  lice  and  mites,  and  the  latter  are 
the  most  serious  of  the  pests,  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  condition  of  the  apparently 
sick  pullets,  coccidiosis  or  some  other 
wasting  disease  may.  Open  a  dead  bird 
and  examine  the  blind  guts  attached  to 
the  intestines.  If  these  are  thickened, 
swollen  and  filled  with  cheesy  matter  and 
show  other  evidence  of  inflammation,  the 
diagnosis  of  coccidiosis  may  safely  he 
made.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease 
after  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage ; 
it  is  to  he  prevented  by  raising  the 
chicks  upon  new  ground  that  has  not 
become  infected  by  long  use  as  a  poultry 
run.  M.  B.  D. 


Pumpkins  for  Poultry 

Would  you  give  me  any  information  on 
pumpkins  for  poultry?  I  never  saw 
anything  in  print  on  the  subject.  P.  O.  R. 

I  have  fed  them  in  limited  quantities 
to  poultry  flocks  and  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  he  used.  Hens 
certainly  like  them,  the  seeds  are  of  re¬ 
puted  value  as  worm  exterminators,  and 
they  are  cheap.  If  fed  in  such  quantity 
as  to  limit  the  consumption  of  grain,  I 
should  expect  them  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  egg  production,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feedings” 
says  of  pumpkins :  “Two  and  a  half  tons 
of  pumpkins,  including  seeds,  equal  one 
ton  of  corn  silage  for  dairy  cows. 
Though  often  cooked  for  swine,  trials 
show  equally  satisfactory  results  with 
raw  pumpkins.  The  tradition  among 
farmers  that  pumpkin  seeds  increase  the 
kidney  secretions  and  tend  to  dry  up 
cows,  and  hence  should  he  removed  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  has  no  foundation.  The 
seeds  contain  much  nutriment  and 
should  not  be  wasted.  Pigs  relish  them 
and  they  act  as  a  vermifuge,  freeing  the 
animals  from  worms  and  putting  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  in  good  condition.  As  the 
seeds  are  rich  in  protein  and  oil,  eating 
an  excess  may  cause  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.”  This  makes  out  a  pretty  good 
case  for  pumpkins  and  should  increase 
the  domestic  market  for  pumpkin  pies. 

M.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Purebred  Fovtls 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  those  birds 
on  page  1516,  I  would  say  that  they 
should  be  worth  not  less  than  $10  each, 
if  they  are  exceptionally  well-bred  and 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Of  course  this 
poultryman  would  not  be  compensated 
for  his  loss  at  this  figure,  as  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  could  have  sold  hatching  eggs 
or  baby  chicks  from  these  breeders  at 
fancy  figures,  and  he  may  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  at  his  figure  of  $20  per  head. 
Of  course  this  is  an  incident  where  one 
could  not  expect  full  compensation,  the 
same  if  they  had  been  stolen,  or  disease 
had  got  in  the  flock  or  a  hundred  and 
one  other  things,  nevertheless  the  poul¬ 
tryman  should  be  well  compensated  for 
prize-winning  stock,  the  foundation  of 
which  cost  him  $1.50  per  egg. 

New  York.  harry  f.  palmer. 


CHRISTMAS 

IS  APPROACHING 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Select 

JEWELRY 

The  Time  Trea«ur«d  Gift 

K.  BURNS  &  SON 

Invites  Every  Reader  to  Write 
for  Our  116  Page  FREE  Catalogue 

Buy  DIAMONDS  Direct 

from  K.  Burns  &  Son,  Diamond  Importers.  Save  from  30  to  40% 


n* 

Beautiful 

Book 

Today 


!/4  Carat  Blue  White 
Diamond  $24’^ 

Hero  is  a  one- quarter  carat 
diamond,  of  fiery  brilliancy, 
perfectly  cut.  In  latest  de¬ 
sign.  18  kt.  solid  gold  rings, 
exquisitely  pierced  and  en¬ 
graved.  Your  money  refunded 
if  your  Jeweler  can  duplicate 
1$  for  less  than  850.  Our 
price  direct  to  $24  50 


you. 


Yz  Carat  Blue 
White  Diamond 


This  genuine  one-half  carat 
diamond  Is  of  raro  brilliancy 
and  perfectly  cut.  Mounted 
In  ladles'  style.  18-kt.  solid 
gold  setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  duplicate 
it  for  less  than  $1Q0. 

Our  price  direct  to  you  T*® 


14K  Solid  White  Gold 
Wrist  Watch 


$9 


Jewelled 

Adjusted 


Guaranteed  aoourate 
movement.  Platinum  fin¬ 
ish  dial  richly  engraved. 
Black  or  gray  £Q 

silk  bracelet.  «PlI7.Uv/ 

18  K.  Solid  White 
Gold  Wedding  Ring 


Artistioally  hand  engraved 
in  newest 
designs-  Di¬ 
rect  to  you .  . 


nanu  omni  a uju 

,.$C.OO 


viamom  Importers  anil  Gutters 

till  BROAD  ST.,  NEWARK,  N. ). 

Office  42  Rue  de  ftrtdtc8t»*.*>  Antwerp,  Belgium 


Write  Today  for  Our 

FREE  CATALOG 

Reauest  a  oopy  of  118  page 
37th  Annual  Catalog,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  suggestions  in  Gifts 
That  Last.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  full  name  and  address 
The  book  is  FRED.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  on  your  part.  Dept.  K-77 


Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  &  D 

FEED  your  poultry  COD  LIVER  OIL  now — to  improve  vitality, 
increase  egg  yield  and  secure  better  hatches. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal. 
cans,  $13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Prompt 
shipments  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Express  collect. 
NON-FREEZING  GRADES  FOR  HUMANS,  $2.50  GALLON. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Fill  Your  Egg  Basket 

FEED  YOUE  I’OULTRY 

MAURER’S  KWALITY 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

100%  Pure  Meat  and  Bone 

Fresh,  sweet,  clean,  Free  from  any  tankage,  wood, 
nails,  hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration,  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make — 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
For  free  sample,  1026  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  28,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ft  Ml  V  Read  This  O  CA 

(JULY  Wonder  Offer 

We  challenge  you  to  beat  this.  The 
famous  Little  Hustler  Motor,  with  switch 
(runs  on  single  dry  cell)  our  No.  914 Emery 
and  Buffing  wheel  UA"  high,  double  pulley, 
finish  nickel  and  gray,  with  plenty  of  spiral 
spring  belt  and  connectors,  and  25c  book 
“Electricity  and  Magnetism.” 


Regular  Price  S3. 25 

SPECIAL  OO  EA 
OFFER  3V 

Knapp  Electric  Corp. 
Toy  Division 
Oept.  113 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

<85  each.  March  fhatch.  Pullets  layed  in  August 
Guaranteed.  BONNIE  BRAE  FARM  Clinton,  New  York 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

choice  vigorous  specimens  from  225-300-egg  dams. 

WALTER  II.  1IASSEN3IA¥KR  Winterton,  New  York 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft  ,  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


BETTER 

Easier 
Cooking 

CHEAPER 
THAN  COAL  OR  WOOD 

If  you’re  interested  in  cheap  fuel  and  more  efficient 
heat,  write  for  free  folder  on  the 

Hoo1ff-GAsmy  BURNER 

Turns  low  cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  into  gas. 
Simple  new  principle  burner  that  cannot  clog  with 
carbon.  A  control  valve  makesit  the  most  efficient  on 
the  market.  Can  be  installed  by  anyone.  Fits  any 
stove  or  fnrnace.  Siimffe  in  operation.  Objectionable 
noises  eliminated.  Entirely  different  from  others. 
Gravity  outfits  for  stoves  or  ranges — #20 
Pressure  outfits  for  furnaces — #35 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  agents  and  distributors 
HOME  ECONOMY  BURNERS.  INC. 
702-706  Keith  Theatre  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
PRICELIST 
Today 


LOWELL  LAMB&CO. 

161  West  25th  Street 
Hew  York  City 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


1600 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  12,  1925 
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GUARANTEE 

that  really 
meam  something 

No  strings  or  loopholes  in 
the  Collis  guarantee  — just 
an  iron-clad  statement  that 
Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  any  other  form  of 
buttermilk  (except  fresh  but¬ 
termilk)  .  There  is  a  big  fac¬ 
tory  with  a  million  dollar  in¬ 
vestment  back  of  this  guar¬ 
antee— ready  to  make  i  t  good ! 

c°UPimFBe** 

buttem*"^ 

Made  by  the  original  Collis  Process  which  saves 
each  and  every  valuable  element  of  buttermilk  and 
removesonly  the  water.  Collisisthe  originator  and 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  dried  buttermilk. 

JT  JT  A  valuable  book  on  care  and 

feeding  —  sent  absolutely  free 
—send  only  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 

Shipments  made  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  Omaha,  Neb. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  305,  Clinton,  la. 


POPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
’  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
butnotexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Schwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery] 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association’ 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 


coovoIomt  ,93,  ScHWEGLER'S  H  atchery  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  f N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS, 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenborn's  Hatehery.  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

'fancied  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

RdrrArl  I?  rkr-lrc  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 
uaiicu  cockerels,  March,  April. Large 

birds.  Koek  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  natch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Chicks  lor  Broilers  BAf no®  sKS 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Alien  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Del. 


*13— 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 


*21— 


_  *30  Egg 

Hot  Water  Copper 

5  buys  80-Chick; 

V —  .vKj  *8.35  230-Chick  Hot- 

Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95.  Order  both. 

.  fO  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder —  $15.35 
MO  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder —  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder — $29.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
If  m  a  hurry,  add  only  45c  for 
each  machine  and  I  will  ship  by 

w  Express  Prepaid.  Ordernow  or 
....  write  me  today  for  Free  book 
J  ..  Hatching  Facts.”  It  also  gives  Low 
capacity  Incubators,  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy 
Brooders.  They  are  all  fully  Guaranteed.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  box  48  Racine, Wis] 


Bronze  ani>  white  Holland  TIIDV CVC 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauge,  long  Island,  N.Y  1  UllMII  w 


/^losing  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou- 

louse  GEESE.  JOHN  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  wa0i£>n  D-  fr^York 
Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  DHUfl  rse  SPI  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa! 


For  Sale-f  50  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  for  production.  81.60  each. 
TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


We  Purchased  From*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  mor  e  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  oo  Pf^^Ljkkat  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  $7.50  and 
®10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  In  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  babked 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 

v n e t rn’ £ n, iWi. u6 r  ° '  * 6  r  s  •  Send  for  price  list, 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel.  Delaware 


Whitp  ATI/vflnftftttnc  Special  Prices  Cocks,  Hens, 
VV  line  VV  yanUOIIBS  Cockerels.  Pullets.  Won  air 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale! 

BOWDEN, While  WyandoHe  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  November 
21,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  28  59 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Ontario  Agril.  College,  Canada .  5  6 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  24  74 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . •••••  ^  ^4 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  55 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y . 18  57 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . ].’]]  3  20 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 1  1 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . ]]  18  33 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass . 5  7 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  30  48 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  34  77 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  10  40 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  5  11 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  17  48 

White  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del .  5  5 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  34  68 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . ]  6  10 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  8 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  14  27 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  4  12 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  7  23 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  9  16 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm.  Mo .  7  20 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill .  10  49 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  2 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 


Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

R.  I.  Reds 
Pabry  Bros.,  Pa . 


R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt . . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 11 

E.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  42  106 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H .  10 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  12 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  33 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  26  100 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 


Rockhill  Farm,  Mass. . . 
Edgemont  Farm,  Mass. 


Featherfield  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.... 
Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 


Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.. 
Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 


E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn. 
John  Z.  I^aBelle,  Conn... 


Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

Bobwhite  Farm,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 


White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.. 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

Regular  and  MAMMOTH  Sizes. 
Canopy  Hovers  42-72  inches.  Super 
Automatic  Regulation,  Synchronized 
Draft  and  Check,  High  Power  Effici¬ 
ency,  BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS. 

Marvelex  ELECTRIC  Hovers, 

Thermostatic  Action.  NO  1 
LAMPS.  Unbreakable  Heat¬ 
ers,  NO  GLARE. 

Also  Guaranteed 
OIL  BURNERS. 

Catalog  has  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  for 
your  copy. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 


Blue  Hen 

Colony  Brooder 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  36  113 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 34  85 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . !!  37  63 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  26  41 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla .  36  84 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . ]  22  33 

George  Lowry,  Conn... . 23  28 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  37  92 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  28  72 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  46  104 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  24  64 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  41  91 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  40  91 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  31  91 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  0 .  ’  41  ina 

J.  0.  Patton,  N.  C . "  31  60 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  32  65 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  41  100 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  31  35 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  26  48 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  31  42 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  46  114 

Plank’s  Marsh  Creek  Pltry  Farm,  Pa..  21  63 

Hometsead  Farm,  Pa .  29  70 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 45  138 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  32  65 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  53  151 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  20  38 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  45  113 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . . .  48  114 

Oedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  29  79 


The  brooders  that  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  fa¬ 
vor  because  they  raise 
a  maximum 
number  of  heal¬ 
thier  chicks  at 
a  minimum  of 
cost  and  atten¬ 
tion, 

20#  extra  value 
and  extra  size, 
yet  large  vol-  fflfc  *1, 
ume  of  sales 
makes  possible 
the  low  prices 
shown. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


LANCASTER  MFG.  CO.  K.;,‘".,S'K! 
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CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP 

Makes  More  Eggs — S3. 50 

Breaks  more  records  for  egg  production  and 
gives  larger  poultry  profits.  Send  *3.50  for 
(ample  100  lb.  bag  and  WORLD’S  CHAM¬ 
PION  MASH  formula  ‘-MAKING  HENS 
PAY” — free.  Give  dealers  name. 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  .Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

_  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  is  Milford,  Mass, 


Hake  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  it!  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  1 40  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  <><£«  Booklet  “How  the 
Coin  or  Stamps  Z  Jw  Hens  Helped  Bun 
Our  Farm-'  free  with  year's  subscription  at  $1.00; 
8  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  set  bis  current  issue. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  51  88 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  61  121 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  36  62 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  m 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  91 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . .  43  127 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y . 13  17 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 43  122 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  38  79 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J .  44  94 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  32  69 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  27  67 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J. .  45  95 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  26  57 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  37  60 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 34  56 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  86 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  39  83 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  39  72 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  35  73 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  34  61 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  11  30 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  46  137 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  12  36 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  29  102 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  43  90 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  39  109 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  7  14 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  6  25 

Ernest  H.  Scott.  Conn .  25  49 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  5  15 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  17  36 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  34  102 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  37  96 


Total  . .,  3337  8002 


PouItryAdvocate  TRIAL  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25e  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  f  1  for  i  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  FEED NBQR£EDERS 

For  big  hatches  in  Spring.  1  Gal.,  $2.75,  Postpaid;  5  Gal. 
can,  $10,  F.  O.  B.  g.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


[J 


LA  1M  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations:  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs, 
ana  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket.''  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Deptv  iu  ,  Indianapolis, Ind# 

Trap  Nested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedi¬ 
greed  certified  cockerels  from  proven  breeders  of 
high  prepotency  from  dams  with  records  up  to  288 
eggs.  All  bred  from  birds  that  passed  3  clean  Bacil¬ 
lary  White  Diarrhea  tests.  Free  circular. 

.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY.  Prop.  Odessa.  N.Y. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  251-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch ;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks'  Marsh  Creek  Pll'y  Fm.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insert5  ■  i  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
_to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  J 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper.  < 
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Laying  hens  must  have 
plenty  of  minerals  before 
them  at  all  times  if  you 
want  high  egg  production. 
LIME  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  egg  shell. 
PHOSPHORUS  is  es¬ 
sential  to  blood  and  nerve 
cells  and  in  building  bone. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit — made  in  three 
sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and  chicks.  Tested 
by  leading  experiment  stations  and  used  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  new  booklet 

and  samples  of  FOS- 
FOR-US.  Send  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Name 


Address  . . . 

Town _  State - 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Lets  the 
Violet  Rays 
Through 

Keeps  Hens  Laying  all  Winter 


Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  Too 
Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq.ft.) 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be  sent  you 
prepaid  onreceiptof  $5.00.  Use  thisfor  scratch 
shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclos¬ 
ing  porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  tor  ten 
days  and  if  you  do  notfinditlets  m  a  more  health¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives 
better  results  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substi- 
tute  just  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Common  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs 
with  every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  55  Bladen,  Neb. 

Price  the  Cheapest  —  Results  the  Best 
Compare  with  Glass  or  Other  Substitutes 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD  S  ii£  CHICKS 

Pay  Big  Proiits  as  Early  Broilers 

Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week  through  December  and  January. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H 


DARKS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*  TJRE  STRAIN— ROHE  BETTER — STRONG  V  ■  II  VIVW 


Special  Mating.  818  per  100.  Discount  on  1,000. 
English  White  Leghorn  same  price.  Order  early 
this  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Chicks  ^teaTarrS 

Tested.  Wm,  D.  Scott,  Harrington,  Delaware 


WT  r’nokorolo  March  hatched,  Vigorous, 
•  -Lo  \-xUUKBIBIo  healthy.  Price  reasonable. 

LALLY  FARMS  -  Vineland,  N.  J . 


Dark  S.  C.  Red  Cockerels,  early  hatch,  bred  from  lay¬ 
ing  strain;  $«;  3  for  $10.  P.  HARDAWAY,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Winners  State H-H  fair  1924-25.  Flock  of  100.  Toms, 

512;  Hens,  59.  U.  6.  Jordan,  Charleston.  W.Va.  R,5,  Box  106 


BronzeTurkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  16  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Drinking  Fountains 

I  wish  to  buy  some  drinking  fountains 
for  my  hens.  Which  do  you  think  are 
the  best?  How  about  the  non-freezing 
ones?  Are  they  durable?  I  am  afraid 
of  them  with  lights  under.  E.  F. 

The  best  cheap  drinking  fountains  that 
I  know  of  are  galvanized  iron  pails  that 
can  be  set  into  boxes,  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
tected  from  being  tipped  over.  There  are 
non-freezing  fountains  on  the  market 
that  are  dependent  upon  small  lamps  for 
their  non-freezing  character,  and  others 
that  are  made  somewhat  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  well-known  thermos  bottles. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  a  vacuum  for 
insulaflon,  however,  but  have  a  packing 
about  the  interior  water  container  that 
holds  the  heat.  These  are  filled  with  hot 
water  and  will  keep  this  water  from 
freezing  for  a  considerable  time.  If  you 
do  not  like  to  use  a  lamp  in  your  poultry 
house,  I  would  suggest  getting  one  of 
these  insulated  water  fountains.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Turkeys 

What  can  I  use  for  roup  for  turkeys? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  up 
turkeys?  What  should  I  feed  very  young 
turkeys  and  what  should  I  feed  old  birds? 
I  raise  turkeys  until  they  are  about  nine 
or  10  weeks  old,  then  they  die  off. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J.  mbs.  m.  w. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  turkey 
raisers  that  their  poults  die  off  after 
some  weeks  of  apparent  healthfulness.  I 
know  of  no  method  of  feeding  or  rearing 
that  will  prevent  this,  since,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  dis¬ 
eases,  coccidiosis  and  blackhead.  These 
diseases  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
long  study  upon  the  part  of  poultry  in¬ 
vestigators,  who  know  the  cause  and 
source  but  have  never  found  a  remedy  of 
any  particular  value.  Parasites  picked 
up  with  food  and  drink  cause  these  trou¬ 
bles  and  no  one  has  discovered  any  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  preventing  the  picking 
up  of  these  parasites  or  overcoming  the 
effect  of  their  ravages.  Young  turkeys 
are  fed  about  the  same  rations  given 
chickens,  sour  milk,  finely  cracked  grains, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  stale  bread,  etc.,  much 
importance  being  attached  to  the  matter 
of  feeding  only  what  the  poults  actually 
need  and  the  avoidance  of  overfeeding. 
Older  turkeys  are  fed  upon  corn,  wheat, 
buckwheat  and  the  other  foods  given 
fowls.  Neither  the  kind  of  food  used  or 
the  method  of  giving  it  has  overcome  the 
diseases  to  which  turkeys  are  peculiarly 
subject,  though  their  natural  resistance 
saves  some  and  most  turkey  raisers  suc¬ 
ceed  in  bringing  at  least  a  part  of  their 
flock  through  to  maturity.  M.  B.  D. 


Dubbing  Roosters 

We  are  in  the  poultry  business  and 
have  quite  a  little  trouble  with  male 
bird’s  combs  freezing.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  cut  them  but  do  not  know 
just  how.  Is  a  razor  or  pair  of  scissors 
recommended?  6.  M. 

Combs  may  be  dubbed  by  cutting  close 
to  the  head,  from  the  rear  forward,  with 
a  knife,  controlling  the  ensuing  bleeding 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  or,  if 
necessary,  a  hot  iron  or  an  astringent 
solution  known  as  Monsell’s  solution,  to 
be  purchased  at  drug  stores.  Wattles, 
which  do  not  bleed  as  much,  may  he  cut 
with  curved  scissors  or  knife.  Birds 
should  be  kept  by  themselves  after  dub¬ 
bing  until  the  wounds  have  healed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tonic  for  Fowls 

Can  you  give  me  the  quantity  of  each 
to  make  a  fowl  tonic  of  Venetian  red, 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  nux  vomica, 
and  directions  for  100  fowls?  mbs.  l.  k. 

While  I  do  not  believe  in  the  interior 
decoration  of  hens  with  Venetian  red  or 
other  paint  pigments,  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  tonic  formula  for  you  with  this  as  one 
of  the  ingredients.  I  have  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  suggest  instead  a  formula  once 
recommended  by  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  as  having  frequently  been  used 
with  good  results.  This  is  pulverized 
gentian,  1  lbs.;  pulverized' ginger,  Vi  lb.; 
puverized  saltpeter,  Vi  lb.  ;  pulverized 
iron  sulphate,  Vi  lb.  Add  two  or  threw 
tablespoons  of  the  tonic  to  each  10  quarts 
of  mash.  Gentian  is  what  is  called  a 
“stomachic”  or  “bitter”  and  has  some  ef¬ 
fect  in  stimulating  hunger,  if  enough  of  it 
is  taken.  Ginger  warms  up  a  bird,  you 
know.  Only  it  doesn’t;  it  simply  pro¬ 
duces  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  if  enough  is  taken  to  irritate  that 
organ.  It  adds  no  heat  to  the  body.  Salt¬ 
peter  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  of  _  gun¬ 
powder,  and,  as  a  tonic  for  the  chicken 
thief,  administered  from  the  rear  and 
after  dark,  it  is  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  an  astring¬ 
ent  preparation  of  iron,  checking  the 
action  of  the  bowels  and  adding  iron  to 
the  blood  in  cases  of  anaemia.  When 
needed,  it  is  a  tonic,  when  not,  it.  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

If  I  felt  that  my  hens  needed  more  of 
a  tonic  than  good  food  and  proper  care  af¬ 
forded.  I  should  give  1  lb.  of  cod  liver 
oil  in  each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  or  grain, 
mixing  only  a  few  days’  supply  ahead. 

M.  b.  D. 


of  Chicks  saved 

feyBuckeyeBrooders 

YES,  the  Buckeye  Colony  Brooder  saves  millions  of  chicks. 

It  saves  millions  of  chicks  every  year.  It  saves  chicks 
that  with  old  type  brooders  would  have  been  chilled  to  death, 
choked  to  death  or  smothered  to  death.  Buckeye  stops  these 
great  losses.  It  turns  failure  into  success.  It  doubles  and 
trebles  the  profits  of  Buckeye  users  everywhere. 


Don’t  Judge  Buckeye  by 

the  Failures  of  Other  Brooders 


If  you  have  been  having  heavy 
losses ;  if  your  chicks  have  been 
dying — the  cause  is  faulty  brood¬ 
ing.  But  there  is  one  safe,  sure 
way  to  succeed.  You  don’t  need 
to  have  these  losses.  You  can  save 
your  chicks.  You  can  do  as  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  farmers 
and  poultrymen  have  done — they 
have  thrown  out  all  other  brooders 
and  are  using  Buckeyes  and  Buck¬ 
eyes  only. 

Be  Sure  Your  Chicks  Have 
Enough  Heat 

The  Buckeye  Type  Colony  Brooder 
is  the  one  brooder  that  furnishes 
enough  heat  under  extreme  con¬ 
ditions.  No  matter  how  low  or  how 
suddenly  the  temperature  drops  out¬ 
side,  Buckeye  brooded  chicks  are 
warm,  comfortable  and  thriving— no 
chilled  chicks,  no  losses.  The  Buck¬ 
eye  Type  Colony  Brooder  is  the  one 
brooder  that  furnishes  constant, 
correct  warmth  at  all  times — all 
day,  all  night,  regardless  of  weather. 
There’s  no  crowding,  no  chilling, 
no  overheating.  It  is  the  one  type 
of  brooder  that  insures  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sufficient  exercise  for 
the  chicks.  And  without  these  neces¬ 
sary  brooding  conditions — constant 
warmth,  fresh  air  and  exercise — 
which  Buckeye  absolutely  insures, 
you  can’t  have  Buckeye  success. 

Tested  and  Proven  for  Ten  Years 


these  experienced  people  acclaim  the 
Buckeye  Type  Colony  Brooder  as  the  one 
outstanding  invention  that  has  made 
the  poultry  business  safe,  sure  and 
profitable. 

Look  for  These  Buckeye 
Features 

And  now,  we  want  to  tell  you  why  the 
Buckeye  Type  Colony  Brooder  gives  these 
results  which  no  other  type  of  brooder  can 
give ;  why  Buckeye  raises  every  raisable 
chick  ;  why  Buckeye  costs  half  as  much  as 
others  to  operate  and  takes  only  a  third  of 
the  time  and  attention.  We  want  to  tell 
you  how  Buckeye  embodies  new  and 
scientific  principles,  how  it  contains 
patented  features  that  no  other  type  of 
brooder  can  have.  We  want  to  tell  you 
how  the  Buckeye  Flecto-Fanic  Heat  Dif¬ 
fuser  guarantees  ideal  brooding  conditions  ; 
how  the  Buckeye  Radex  Heating  System 
is  the  one  sure,  dependable  system — it 
holds  the  heat;  it  won’t  go  out;  it  won’t 
overheat  or  underheat. 

Buckeye  Incubators  Hatch 
More  Chicks 

If  you’ll  mail  the  coupon,  we’ll  send  you, 
free,  all  the  facts,  all  the  evidence,  about 
Buckeye  Brooders.  We’ll  also  tell  you 
why  Buckeye  Incubators  hatch  every 
hatchable  egg.  And  we’ll  send  you  infor¬ 
mation  on  poultry  raising  that  will  help 
you  make  more  money. 

Get  the  Free  Buckeye  Book 

Buckeye  poultry  raising  plans  and 
methods  have  brought  larger  profits  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  With  these  plans  and  Buck¬ 
eye  equipment  you  can’t  fail  to  make 
money.  So,  get  the  new  Buckeye  Book 
now.  Don’t  delay.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


The  Buckeye  Type  Colony  Brooder  is  not 
an  experiment.  Its  results  are  certain.  It 
has  been  tested  and  proven  for  ten 
years.  It  has  been  tested  and  proven  by 
250,000  users,  who  today  endorse  and 
recommend  it.  It  has  been  tested  and 
proven  by  experimental  stations,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  county  agents.  All 


THE 
BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 

„•  -  *"»  •  a»  1977  Euc|y  Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Please  send  me,  free, 
the  Buckeye  Book  and 
Information  about 
Buckeye Incubators(  ) 
Buckeye  Brooders  (  ) 
(Check  which  you  are 
Interested  in.) 

coal-bumingbrooders  . 

blue- flame  brooders  S  Address . 

incubators  Town . . State . 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 


1977  Euclid  Avenue 

SPRINGFIELD, 

OHIO 
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December  12,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  subscriber  at  West  Lafayette,  O., 
makes  inquiry  on  several  important  mat¬ 
ters  but  neglects  to  sign  his  name  to 
his  letter.  The  failure  of  subscribers 
either  to  sign  their  full  name  or  give 
post  office  address  is  the  cause  of  much 
embarrassment  and  dissatisfaction.  If 
the  negligent  subscriber  will  send  his 
name  he  will  receive  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  would  like  to  say,  though  your 
paper  is  published  in  the  North,  we 
of  the  South  find  it  the  best  farm  paper 
published  for  our  needs.  J.  E. 

Arkansas. 

We  cannot  hope  to  enter  into  the 
local  details  of  far  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  farms,  but  there  are  fundamentals 
of  agriculture  and  ideals  of  farm  life 
that  apply  everywhere,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  know  that  these  features  of 
the  paper  meet  the  needs  of  our  friends 
in  the  Southwest.  We  often  find  it  ex¬ 
pressed  that  rural  readers  are  mutual 
friends  no  matter  how  widely  separated. 

I  read  in  your  Publisher’s  Desk  de¬ 
partment  a  note  from  F.  V.  IX,  New 
Jersey.  I  have  been  buncoed  by  this 
Samuel  M.  Davis  with  his  stock  in  Inter¬ 
block  Stores,  Inc.,  idea.  The  store 
failed,  the  money  going  to  him  by  draft. 
This  same  thing  happened  in  Kingston, 
Yonkers  and  Walden,  N.  Y.  This  is  a 
sample  of  pure  fraud ;  how  he  does  it, 
and  repeats  it,  is  a  mystery.  There  were 
about  300  people  in  Beacon  who  lost 
money  in  the  enterprise.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  on  “Interblock” 
stores  in  other  sections  does  not  show 
a  promising  prospect  for  the  investors  in 
the  New  Jersey  enterprise  referred  to  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  surprising  thing  is 
that  people  asked  to  invest  in  projects  of 
this  kind  do  not  investigate  the  record  of 
the  company  before  parting  with  their 
money.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  the  300  victims  of  the  Beacon 
venture  to  have  sent  some  individual  to 
Walden  and  Kingston  to  investigate  the 
stores  at  those  points.  Our  hindsights 
are  always  better  than  our  foresights. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  the  Auto  Knit¬ 
ter  Hosiery  'Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  Are 
they  to  be  depended  upon?  I  think  of 
buying  a  second-hand  machine  from  a 
poor,  sick  woman.  I  have  written  to  the 
company  and  they  have  answered  they 
would  pay  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs  that  I 
might  knit,  and  they  furnish  the  yarn. 

Rhode  Island.  L.  if.  w. 

If  the  subscriber  desires  to  purchase 
the  machine  as  a  charitable  contribution 
to  the  sick  woman  all  well  and  good.  But 
if  she  is  relying  on  the  promises  of  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  to  furn¬ 
ish  her  yarn  and  pay  for  stockings  knit¬ 
ted  on  the  machine  at  $1.50  per  dozen 
we  fear  this  woman  is  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  record  of  this  work-at- 
home  scheme  has  been  printed  in  these 
columns  a  number  of  times  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years.  The  purpose  of 
it  is  to  sell  knitting  machines  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price.  The  promise  of  profit¬ 
able  work  at  home  is  the  “bait”  to  sell 
the  machines.  The  public  was  deluded 
by  the  scheme  at  the  start,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  reported  to  be  successful 
financially.  Such  success  is  sure  to  be 
short-lived.  To  be  permanently  success¬ 
ful  any  firm  must  perform  a  real  service 
to  the  community.  The  fake  scheme 
thrives  for  a  time  only.  The  Auto  Knit¬ 
ter  Hosiery  Company  stock  was  quoted 
on  the  stock  market  less  than  two  years 
ago  at  $22  a  share — now  it  is  quoted  be¬ 
tween  $1  and  $1.50  per  share.  The 
Post  Office  Department  brought  fraud 
orders  against  the  company  and  its  of¬ 
ficers  during  the  past  Summer,  but  these 
charges  have  been  dismissed.  The  fact 
that  such  charges  were  brought  indicates 
the  volume  of  complaints  against  the 
concern.  The  company  has  now  launched 
an  aggressive  advertising  campaign  in 
such  papers  as  are  willing  to  lend  their 
influence  to  the  scheme.  Happily  the 
better  class  of  papers  no  longer  accept 
the  knitting  machine  advertising. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  a  read¬ 
er  of  The  R.  'N.-Y.  I  enjoy  it,  for  I  find 
in  it  many  good  suggestions.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it  the  most  because  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands.  I  enclose  some 
printing  matter  sent  out  by  the  - — - - 


company.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
what  is  your  opinion  of  this  investment. 
You  will  note  that  they  state  that  there 
has  been  “no  loss  to  any  investor  in  52 
years.”  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  make  a  little  investigation  of  this 
firm?  The  7  per  cent  seems  to  be  very 
attractive,  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  rather  risky  to  deal  with 
firms  paying  such  large  interest.  Are 
they  reliable?  g.  r.  h. 

New  York. 

“Shave  money”  is  a  term  used  50  years 
ago  on  the  farm  to  designate  the  bonus 
paid  above  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on 
the  farm  mortgage.  A  little  ingenuity 
made  it  easy  to  make  the  bonus  legal. 
The  lender  did  not  have  the  money,  but 
could  get  it  if  the  owner  would  pay  the 
expense.  He  usually  did. 

The  modern  real  estate  mortgage  bond 
is  another  legal  way  to  collect  “shave 
money.”  Conservative  institutions  loan 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a 
property  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Con¬ 
servative  builders  take  that  kind  of  mort¬ 
gage  and  put  their  own  money  in  the 
equity.  Speculative  builders  like  to  op¬ 
erate  on  borrowed  money  only.  The  lend¬ 
er  takes  greater  risks  with  them,  and  take 
their  pay  for  the  risk  in  higher  interest 
rates  and  bonuses.  A  mortgage  is  placed 
on  a  building  in  course  of  construction 
for  say  $1,000,000.  This  may  be  near 
or  quite  the  full  value  of  the  land  and 
building  when  completed.  The  money  is 
advanced  as  the  building  goes  up.  The 
mortgage  is  placed  in  trust  with  a  bank. 
Then  shares  are  issued  against  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  certificates  from  $100  to  $1,000 
each.  The  real  estate  mortgage  bond  con¬ 
cern  then  pays  $850,000  for  the  bonds  or 
$150,000  less  than  their  face  value.  This 
is  the  “shave  money.”  The  bonds  are 
then  sold  to  the  public  at  face  value,  or 
for  $1,000,000.  If  everything  goes  well, 
if  prices  of  real  estate  are  rising,  if  rent¬ 
ing  is  good,  and  if  some  one  comes  along 
and  buys  the  house  at  a  good  price  and 
makes  a  good  cash  payment,  the  transac¬ 
tion  comes  out  all  right  and  ultimately 
the  bond-holder  gets  bis  money.  If  things 
go  wrong,  if  values  fall  and  rents  de¬ 
cline,  no  buyer  will  come,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  may  be  sold  for  the  mortgage.  In 
this  case  the  bond-holder  is  likely  to  lose. 
Frequently  of  late  bond  houses  have  been 
obliged  to  take  over  the  property  for  the 
mortgage  and  run  it.  Just  now  rents 
are  on  the  decline,  and  investments  in 
bonds  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  if  at 
all,  with  discretion.  The  bond  does  not 
hold  the  company.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
lien  against  a  particular  house.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  financially  strong  the  bond  com¬ 
pany  may  be  unless  it  indorses  the  bond, 
it  is  not  responsible  for  it.  No  experi¬ 
enced  investor  would  buy  these  bonds 
without  an  appraisal  of  the  property  and 
a  reliable  report  on  its  operation  and 
condition. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  collect  a  bill  for 
me  from  automobile  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  June  and  the  party  will  not 
answer  my  letter  at  all?  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  class  of  claims  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  cannot  collect.  The  paper  has 
no  influence  with  individuals  who  are 
bent  on  avoiding  their  just  obligations  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  In  cases  of  trans¬ 
actions  with  business  houses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  is  any  dispute  or 
misunderstanding-  the  good  offices  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  be  employed  to  straighten 
matters  out.  The  only  way  to  secure 
satisfaction  in  private  cases  such  as  the 
above  is  through  legal  action. 

I  am  interested  in  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Can  you 
give  me  some  information  regarding 
stock?  Is  it  'sound?  What  dividends  do 
they  pay?  r.  t. 

New  York. 

The  American  Poultry  School  is  a 
correspondence  proposition  of  T.  E. 
Quisenberry.  It  is  not  claimed  in  the 
subscription  blank  enclosed  that  the 
school  has  ever  paid  a  dividend.  We 
would  certainly  advise  anyone,  who  had 
any  desire  or  expectation  of  seeing  their 
money  again,  not  to  exchange  it  for  the 
stock  of  this  enterprise. 

Uncle  :  “My  boy,  take  care  of  the  pen¬ 
nies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
themselves.”  Willie:  “I  do  take  care  of 
the  pennies,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  to 
be  dollars,  pa  takes  care  of  ’em.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Times. 


Increasing  Dairy  Herd  Profits 


New  York  Central  Dines  are  continuously 
striving,  in  every  way,  to  aid  the  farmer  in¬ 
crease  his  profits  from  milking  herds. 

Our  Department  of  Agricultural  Relations  i9 
constantly  co-operating  with  cattle  breeding 
associations,  agricultural  colleges,  farm  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  progressive  farmers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  the  quality  of  dairy  cattle. 
Fewer  and  better  cows  mean  better  milk 
and  more  profit. 


Transporting  milk  from  farm  to  city  is  a 
considerable  part  of  our  day’s  work.  By  the 
"Better  Cattle  Train”  Demonstration  Trains, 
and  similar  methods,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
increase  this  traffic — to  prosper  as  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve  prosper. 


New 'York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany  Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

L«  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


'DOWN 


mtmHES  WEIGHT  ONLY  I 
>3X40  UJS 


SAWS 


EASILY  ‘BEES 
CARRIED  ft 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  moi 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  for  f 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  2633  S.  State  St..  CHICAGO,  I 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

K,  FOR  ORDERS ^(OW  .  .1 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


Xl/DITKT  1 1C  regarding  this  big 

W  r\l  I  b  UJ  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  Rossmetal  cop¬ 
per  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Houses,  and  all  Pur¬ 
pose  Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  irxand write  today 
for  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
E.W.RossEnsilageCutter&SiloCo.  . 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  — * 


Name 

Address 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  bached  by  $10,000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  Cl  A  IKT 
PORTABLE  WOOD  9  A  ff 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making: 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  ali  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence ,  Ford  &  Cord  son  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3^  Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 
guarantee  editorial  page, 


‘isers  mention  [ 
and  you’ll  get  I 
are  deal.”  See  j 
e.  :  :  :  l 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  V 


Sulphur  As  a  Disinfectant 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  burn 
sulphur  in  a  henhouse  to  kill  vermin  and 
clear  out  disease  germs.  A  circular  from 
the  New  Jersey  Station  explains  the  use, 
and  abuse  of  sulphur : 

“Sulphurous  acid  is  very  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  disinfecting  poultry  houses  but 
too  often  is  used  improperly.  This  acid 
is  formed  when  sulphur  fumes  combine 
with  water.  The  dry  fumes  from  burning 
sulphur  have  little  action  on  bacteria  hut 
when  they  combine  with  water  to  form 
sulphurous  acid  a  disinfecting  action  is 
oxortcd.  All  poultry  houses  do  not  lend 
themelves  well  to  such  disinfection  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  cracks  where  the  gas 
may  escape.  Furthermore  to  get  the 
best  results  the  temperature  of  the  house 
should  be  above  60  degrees.  Before  the 
operation  is  begun  the  house  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  then  made  moist  by 
vaporizing  water.  All  openings  should 
be  sealed  tightly  after  which  the  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  ignited.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  vessel  containing 
the  sulphur  is  of  'sufficient  size  and  depth 
to  prevent  a  fire.  For  every  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  space  5  lbs.  of  sulphur  should  be 
burned.  The  house  should  be  kept  closed 
over  night  and  aired  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  operation  is  properly  done 
all  mites  and  lice  will  also  be  destroyed.” 


LONG  BEET  ROOTS 


First-Class  feed  for  stock,  particularly  dairy  cows. 
Can  be  shipped  in  minimum  cars  of  12  tons  each  or 
up  to  a  maximum  of  30  tons.  Write  tor  particulars 
and  price.  THE  EVERETT  B,  CLARK  SEED  C0-,  Milliard,  Conn 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

IV.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  Offer  GOOD  ALFALFA  “ 

I.  C.  HAWKINS  144  South  West  St.  “ 


at 

_  _  ice. 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry 
on  the  Hudson,  a  competent  and  experienced 
electrician;  married,  without  children;  to  take 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys  and  instruct  in  and 
keep  up  general  repairs  in  electrical  work;  wife 
to  act  as  matron;  fair  salary  with  maintenance 
to  right  parties.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Managing  Director. 

WANTED  by  January,  1926,  a  competent  farmer 
who  can  economically  increase  the  production 
of  my  farm  to  about  400  quarts  of  milk  and  40 
or  50  dozen  eggs  daily;  I  will  put  up  150  acres 
with  stock  and  tools,  averaging  at  present  a 
cash  income  of  over  $300  monthly;  land  and 
markets  near  New'  York  are  the  best  for  dairy, 
poultry  and  grains;  this  is  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  from  a  business  man  to  a  business  farmer; 
correspondence  invited;  please  state  what  you 
can  put  up  and  expect  to  get.  ADVERTISER 
7824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 'Capable,  experienced  working  fore¬ 
man  on  dairy  farm  producing  certified  milk, 
with  ability  to  handle  heln  advantageously.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7831,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Twro  good  teamsters;  $50  per  month 
with  hoard  and  room.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  clerks,  a  stenographer  and  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  banking  institution  located 
about  50  miles  firm  New  York;  applicants 
should  have  had  some  experience,  preferably 
in  a  bank.  ADVERTISER  7834,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  milkers  to  milk  18 
cows  and  care  for  same;  must  be  sober  and 
reliable;  wages  $80.  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  white  or  colored,  without  children; 

man  for  general  w'ork  around  farm  and 
grounds,  no  cows,  must  be  handy;  wife  to  do 
cooking  and  general  housework  for  four  adults; 
no  washing;  all  improvements  in  house;  good 
furnished  living  quarters  and  board;  state  fully 
in  first  letter  experience,  references  and  wages. 
EDWARD  J.  MULLER,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  refined  woman,  to  do  the 
work  of  a  family  of  three  adults.  In  _  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. ;  small  house,  modem  conveniences; 
kind  treatment  and  fair  Wages  assured.  D., 
168  Alexander  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  one  pot 

afraid  ofi  work,  on  a  modern  plant,  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  and  maintenance;  nearby 
applicants  apply  in  person.  THE  MARQUIS 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  private  estate;  man 
handyman  or  general  farm  hand;  woman  to 
care  for  boarding  bouse,  about  five  men.  W.  C. 
WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  and  reliable  woman  for 
general  housework  in  small  adult  family; 
good  treatment,  and  good  living  conditions; 
■wages  $40  monthly.  Address  BOX  21,  "West 
Copake,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  poultryman  wanted,  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant;  no  white  collar  job;  salary  $90  a 
month  with  new  six-room  bungalow  with  all 
modern  improvements;  wife  to  board  one  man 
at  $30  a  month;  nearby  applicants  apply  in 
person.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent,  willing  woman  of  good 
disposition  for  housework,  and  assist  with 
caw  ofi  two  children;  no  washing;  would  con¬ 
sider  mother  and  daughter.  Address  MRS. 
GEORGE  MOORE,  117  East  9th  St.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  husband  experienced  incuba¬ 
tor  man;  wife  to  do  light  housekeeping  for 
two  people;  state  experience  and  references. 
IRVING  H.  CROWNE,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  single  men  with 
experience,  for  general  farm  work;  wages  $50 
per  month,  good  home  and  board.  LESLIE 
MIKE,  59  North  Main  St  ,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  unmarried,  not  over  30,  capa¬ 
ble  handling  flocks  and  raising  chicks;  one 
willing  to  co-operate;  permanent  position  for 
efficient  man.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  none  but  the  best,  to  work  small 
dairy  farm,  for  board,  salary  and  shares. 
B.  BIGLER,  R.  D.  2,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Young  man,  single,  American,  Hun¬ 
garian  or  German;  reference;  on  poultry 
plant.  ADVERTISER  7840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  milk  14  Jerseys, 
care  for  18-20,  all  work  in  connection  with 
same,  two  hours  work  in  milk  house;  cleanliness 
and  ability  to  feed  for  production  essential; 
house,  all  improvements,  fuel,  garden,  milk, 
$70  per  month,  $30  bonus  every  six  months,  in¬ 
crease  if  satisfactory.  METTOWEE  FARMS, 
Montvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man;  must  be  all  around 
farmer;  good  milker;  $40  month  for  Winter, 
advancement  beginning  March;  apply,  giving 
reference.  J.  MARCHISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy,  age  16  to  18,  on  small  poultry 
plant:  $25  per  month  and  board.  BOX  334, 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — White,  Protestant  girl  to  cook  in  a 
home  where  kitchen  and  laundry  are  equipped 
with  electricity;  good  wages;  will  pay  more  if 
willing  to  do  laundry  work  with  help  of  sec¬ 
ond  girl.  MRS.  L.  A.  NOE,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  married,  on  one-man  egg'  farm  near 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  poultry  experience  preferred 
though  unessential:  running  water,  electricity; 
permanent  for  right  man;  give  references  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7840,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced,  strong  general 
farm  hand,  middle-aged,  single,  $35,  Winter, 
$50  Summer,  with  hoard  and  room;  give  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  qualifications.  S.  E.  HOS- 
TETTER,  Denbigh.  Va. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  $50  per 
month  and  board  for  the  Winter;  must  he 
good  milker  and  general  worker.  CHESTER 
SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  caretaker;  Swiss,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  best  references;  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  preferred.  JOHN  BOLOGNA,  R.  D.  1, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  mechanic,  exper- 
enced.  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  age  38,  two  children, 
girl  15,  boy  11;  thoroughly  understand  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying,  A.  R.  work,  gardening,  land¬ 
scaping,  fruit  trees:  wish  to  manage  an  estate, 
or  large  estate  on  shares;  state  full  particulars; 
present  position  seven  years:  will  furnish  best 
of  references.  B.  M.  JARDINE,  New  Hope. 
Pa. 


FARMER,  married,  wishes  position;  thoroughly 
understand  sheep  and  poultry;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  all  around 
single  farmer  as  foreman,  caretaker,  farmer 
or  dairy  work;  American,  age  40,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor;  references  as  to  character,  ability;  in 
reply  state  full  particulars  as  to  work,  wages 
and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  7843, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  open  after  January  1; 

understands  all  branches  of  fruit  growing, 
poultry  raising;  reliable,  capable  ofi  taking 
full  charge;  understands  trucks,  tractors,  farm 
machinery;  have  tools  to  make  own  repairs. 
ADVERTISER  7844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  milker,  to  work  in  modem 
cow  barn;  single,  American;  state  wages, 
etc.  JOHN  WORTMAN,  Cedar  Knolls,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  with  two 
years  practical  experience,  wishes  position  as 
assistant  manager  or  assistant  superintendent, 
on  an  estate.  ADVERTISER  7845,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  poultry,  sheep  farm 
Address  BOX  20,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  41,  sober,  honest,  industrious,  wants 
steady  work;  no  milking;  experience  poultry. 
ADVERTISER  7847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  farm  and 
dairy  manager.  ADVERTISER  7849,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  young  woman,  cook  and  house¬ 
work,  at  liberty;  reference;  good  wages; 
Southern  New  York  or  Northern  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7850,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — Estate  or  commercial,  large  propo¬ 
sition  only;  thoroughly  experienced  general 
farming,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry;  American,  mar¬ 
ried;  available  after  Feb  1;  six  years  present 
place;  farm  sold  reason  for  change.  BOX  7, 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm  superintendent,  life  experience, 
references;  available  immediately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUTCHER,  $75  month,  board,  wants  country 
store  position,  anywhere;  temperate.  BOX 
533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


1 603 

FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position;  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent,  general  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  accounting;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  96  acres,  60  tillage,  remainder  pasture 
and  woodland  at  Bantam  Lake;  10- room  house; 
15  cows,  bull,  2  horses,  wagons,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  Fordson  tractor;  springs,  wells  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $10,000,  cash  $3,000.  MRS. 

BERTIE  BOTELLE,  Lakeside,  Conn. 

TO  LET — Improved  dairy  farm,  large  house,  silo, 
stables  and  substantial  outbuildings.  Apply 
TIRBITS  ESTATE,  Room  45  Burdett  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — (For  a  long  term,  a  well-located 
dairy  farm;  120  acres,  1/3  In  clover;  mak¬ 
ing  grade  A  milk ;  near  the  best  eastern  mar¬ 
kets;  equipped  with  tools  and  stock;  responsi¬ 
ble  parties  must  take  over  tested  herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  7825,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  valuable  parcel  of  land  about 
one  mile  from  Oneonta  on  the  Kingston  State 
road,  having  n  frontage  of  186  ft.,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  same  width  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  ft.,  containing 
about  5  acres  of  land;  the  frontage  could  be 
laid  out  in  building  lots  and  the  rear  in  camp 
sites  or  as  a  whole  It  is  an  ideal  site  for  a 
Summer  home  or  a  poultry  farm.  VIRGIIi 
SMITH,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Established  two-acre  poultry  plant, 
500  layers;  reasonable.  WM.  ZIMMERMAN, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Neptune,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  to  acres  in  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty;  all  tillable,  abundant  spring  water,  good 
buildings,  near  highway;  suitable  for  grapes  or 
chickens;  owner  must  sell.  ADVERTISER  7827, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  poultry  farm,  60  miles 
from  New  York,  on  good  road  and  lake;  goon 
house  and  buildings  for  600  hens,  incubators, 
brooders,  brooder  houses;  500  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  782S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  135  acres,  10  cows,  2  horses,  $4,200. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN,  Sr.,  Route  5,  To- 
wanda,  Pa. 


POULTRY  farm,  lVj  miles  Lakewood,  16  acres, 
1,200  Leghorn  layers:  brooder  capacity,  2,000; 
incubation,  2,300  ;  4-ioom  house;  electricity, 
running  water,  garage;  sacrifice  price  $8,000; 
cash  $3,500.  S.  FRANKMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


L60  ACRES  for  sale  on  State  highway,  "fair 
improvements;  fine  for  chickens,  hogs  or 
general  farming.  JESSE  WEBB,  Shirley,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE— 134-acre  dairy  farm,  29  cows,  2 
yearlings,  team,  50  hens,  farm  machinery, 
good  buildings;  near  church,  school  and  cream¬ 
ery;  write  BALLARD  ROBINETTE,  Delaware 
Co'.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


A  15-ROOM  old  colonial  house,  in  first-class 
condition;  running  water  from  spring,  acre 
and  a  half,  mostly  grapes;  near  the  river;  $6,- 
500;  very  cheap,  wortli  double.  BOX  142,  Mil- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  fruit,  and  dairy  farm,  in 
Southern  New  England,  on  State  road;  state 
particulars,  condition  of  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


60- ACRE  farm,  equipped,  8-room  house,  barn, 
garage,  henhouse,  fruit,  2  acres  strawberries; 
$3,500.  $1,000  down.  R.  CARROLL,  R.  3, 

Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

seven-room  bouse,  all  necessary  buildings,  two 
greenhouses  21  x  100  each;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars;  price  $7,500.  T.  W.  KERR,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  100-acre  farm,  8  Li 
miles  from  Sharon  Springs;  small  payment. 
GEORGE  BERG,  R.  D.  2,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SELL,  rent  or  share,  MT.  GRANVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Va. ;  paying  well. 


A  VERY  productive  farm  of  265  acres,  2U 
miles  from  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ,  on  State  road  to 
Kingston;  two  houses,  two  barns,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  MRS.  G.  A.  RATHRURN,  Care 
Hiram  Paulding,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1,000 

Staymens,  1,000  Winesap,  100  Wealthy,  500 
Rome  Beauty,  25  June  Red,  800  Black  Twig, 
300  Delicious,  300  McIntosh,  300  Grimes  Golden, 
100  Ben  Davis,  trees  four  to  eight  years  old; 
200  peach  trees  three  years  old,  Belle  Georgia 
and  Elberta;  brick  house,  new  garage  and 
shed,  barn;  will  help  finance.  LOUIS  J.  KAS- 
ER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  54  acres  rich  soil,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  Lehigh  County  farm,  all 
tillable,  high  state  of  cultivation,  big  dairy 
barn,  all  buildings  in  good  condition;  conven¬ 
iently  located  near  schools,  churches,  railroad, 
about  three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  $2,000 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  E.  J.  ROMIG,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 'One  ofi  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
New  England  near  New  York  State  line,  70 
miles  from  Albany;  450  acres,  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  3  silos,  modern  stable,  steel  stalls,  water 
buckets;  will  keep  150  head  of  cattle;  river  bot¬ 
tom  meadow  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
will  sell  with  or  without  all  feed,  horses,  trac¬ 
tor  outfit,  and  all  tools.  ADVERTISER  7852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  135  acres,  three  houses,  large  barn,  35 
stanchions,  water  at  house  and  barn;  near 
markets,  Sheffields  and  Bordens.  BOX  173, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  excellent  12-room 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  30  acres  tillage,  10 
acres  woodlot,  200  young  apple  trees,  half 
bearing:  near  State  road;  Central  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  $3,700.  LOUIS  M.  STEVENS,  Franklin, 
N.  H. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  two  small  farms  in  Virginia; 

apply  for  particulars.  THOS.  PIERCY, 
Gainesville,  Va. 

NEAR  Oneonta,  240-acre  river  farm;  23  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  cattle,  mostly  thoroughbreds,  3 
heavy  horses,  Ford  truck,  full  equipment,  val¬ 
uable  timber,  running  water,  milker;  75  acres 
river  flat,  splendid  site  for  cottages,  several  al¬ 
ready  built;  fine  set  of  buildings;  12-room  2- 
story  colonial  residence,  painted  white,  hot  and 
cold  water,  plumbed  for  bath,  all  chestnut 
trimmed;  25  cords  seasoned  wood;  large  hen¬ 
nery  for  1,000  hens:  90-ft.  basement  barn, 
painted  Ted,  concreted,  patent  swing  stanchions, 
extra  wbll  lighted,  can  make  Grade  A  milk; 
large  silo  filled;  90  tons  hav  in  barn;  2  miles 
town;  lights  available;  will  carry  50  cows; 
everything  included;  price  $14,500,  $3,500  cash; 
wor{h  more  money  hut  must  sell  qtiick  and 
take  sacrifice.  FRED  B.  FOWLER,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

PURE  honey,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  clover,  $7.70;  40  lbs.,  $4.60;  clover 
$5.60;  10  lbs.  within  third  zone,  $1.80;  clover, 
$2.05;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 

N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  Into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  grades:  clover,  $7.80  per  00-lb. 

can,  here;  amber  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP — Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honev,  Vj  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

50  SECOND-HAND  400-egg  Incubators  wanted. 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Ta. 

HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off:  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Buckwheat  honey,  85c  for  5-lb.  pail, 
postpaid  in  second  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

CYPHERS  incubators,  grist  mill  oil  engine; 

price  right.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawa- 
dox,  Va. 

BLACK  walnuts,  six  pounds  for  one  dollar,  de¬ 
livered,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  390  Prairie  State  Incuba¬ 
tors;  in  good  condition;  slightly  used;  guar¬ 
anteed  hatchers.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa. 

BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 

60-lb.  can,  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wllawana,  Pa. 

HOMEMADE  strawberry  or  raspberry  1am;  8-oz. 

jars,  6  for  $3,  delivered.  A.  EVELYN  WILK¬ 
INSON,  Lake  Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carded  wool,  fine,  high  quality  for 
spinning;  white  or  brown  (not  mixed);  submit 
sample  with  price  to  MRS.  C.  W.  LEAVITT, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Sandwich  hay  baler,  guaranteed  In 
first-class  condition;  has  only  been  in  use 
four  years  doing  baling  on  a  single  farm;  price 
$350.  BROAD  VIEW  FARM,  Rlawenburgh, 
N.  J. 

ONE  244-egg  genuine  Cyphers  incubator,  $25; 

one  144-egg  genuine  Cyphers  incubator,  $20: 
both  machines  guaranteed  in  perfect  condition. 
TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gordons- 
ville,  Va. 

POPCORN,  white  rice,  ears,  10  pounds,  dollar, 
prepaid  to  second  zone.  HENRY  WINCHELL, 
Olive  bridge,  N.  Y. 

INFORMATION  wanted  about  John  W.  Bates, 
15  years  old,  disappeared  from  home  Novem¬ 
ber  12;  5  fit.  8  in.  tall,  130  lbs.,  fair  complex¬ 
ion,  blue  eyes,  brown  hair  with  single  streak 
of  white  hair  on  back  of  head  (birthmark) ;  if 
anyone  can  furnish  information  about  this  bov 
please  notify  Ms  mother.  MRS.  FRED  W. 
BATES,  R.  2,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

STRTCTLY  fresh  white  eggs  for  sale.  CEO. 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

HAND-PAINTED  brooches’  for  Christmas  gifts; 

floral  designs,  $1.25.  A.  KILLGORE,  Cris- 
field,  Md. 

BOYNTON’S  double  oven  kitchen  range;  ask¬ 
ing  price  $35.  EVERETT,  775  Garfield  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Bittersweet;  send  small  sample. 
WM.  L.  SNELL,  Whitehaven,  Pa. 

WANTED — Elderly  people  to  board  on  farm, 
strictly  modern  house.  Address  BOX  92, 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  exchange,  large  selected  Chesa¬ 
peake  shell  oysters  for  potatoes,  barrel  for 
barrel  or  write  for  particulars.  WM.  LORD. 
Cambridge,  Md. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  90c, 
delivered  third  zone.  A.  LAVERNE  ROE 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.15;  2  pails, 
$2.25;  4  pails,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per 
pail  less,  postpaid  three  zones.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  1925  crop,  postpaid  third  zone: 

White,  5  lbs.,  $1.05;  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65;  f.o.b.  here,  white,  60-lb. 
can,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.60;  list  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PLAIN  sewing,  baby  layettes,  specialty,  25  c 
hour;  also  mending.  MRS.  ALBERT  JOY, 
Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE — -Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  ease,  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70.  NORTH 
BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carload  good  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa, 
first  or  second  cuttings;  give  price  f.o.b., 
and  description.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


This  Ohio  farmer  inherited  the 
“BalLBand”  habit 

Ball- Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  our  family.  My  father  has  always  worn  it  and  so 
have  I.  I  am  no  lightweight  and  am  as  hard  on  footwear 
as  anyone  I  know.  I  raise  tobacco  and  do  general  farm 
work  including  the  milking  of  seven  head  of  cows.  This 
takes  me  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of 
going  underfoot.  Never  yet  has  my  “Ball-Band”  footwear 
failed  me  and  I  don’t  ever  expect  it  to.  That’s  why  I  will 
always  buy  by  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Esta  Krull,  New  Lebanon,  Ohio 


What  one  of  the  biggest  stockmen 
in  Illinois  says 

Stock  farming  puts  heavy  demand  on  rubbers.  We  farm 
over  1 ,000  acres  and  work  seven  or  eight  men  the  year 
round.  We  feed  as  high  as  200  head  of  cattle,  800  hogs, 
4,000  sheep  and  once  had  10,000  head  of  geese.  We've 
got  to  have  good  boots  and  rubbers  for  this  work  and 
“Ball-Band”  fills  the  bill  and  has  been  filling  it  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  other  kind  of 
rubbers  than  those  with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Homer  Crawford,  Potomac,  Illinois 


What  Is  the 
Worth  a 


Biggest 

Farmer 


Money’s 

Buys? 


||  These  letters  indicate  that  “ Ball-Band ,>Vj 
I  Rubber  Footwear  would  get  a  flood  of  votes  I 
from  the  ten  million  folks  who  wear  it  J- 


“Easy  come,  easy  go”  does  not  happen  on  the  farm. 
Farm  dollars  are  stubborn.  They  come  hard  and  they 
must  go  farther  in  buying. 

Folks  who  do  hard,  heavy  work  are  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  bargain  talk  or  cheap  price  offers.  Nor  are  they 
much  inclined  to  praise.  Yet  ask  any  neighbor  who 
wears  Ball-Band  Footwear  how  well  it  serves  him  and 
you  will  hear  him  answer  with  the  same  genuine,  hearty 
praise  you  find  in  the  letters  on  this  page.  For 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  gives  its  wearers  not 
only  long  service,  but  also  real  'protection  against  Winter. 
Warm  feet  in  cold  weather;  dry  feet  in  wet  weather; 
feet  strongly-shod  against  rough  going,  are  health  itself 
to  the  man  who  has  stock  to  raise,  cows  to  tend,  and 
a  farm  to  keep  going. 

When  a  farmer  buys  rubber  footwear  he  expects  to 
get  comfort  and  protection  for  his  feet.  Snow  is  cold 
and  ice  is  hard  and  mud  is  wet  and  slush  is  chilling, 
and  leaky,  broken  or  bad  fitting  footwear  is  almost 
worse  than  none  at  all. 

Foot  protection  is  what  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark  means 

Ten  million  people  have  learned  from  experience  that 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  gives  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  pay  for.  The  Red  Ball,  the  “Ball-Band” 
Trade  Mark,  comes  close  to  being  the  biggest  money’s 
worth  they  buy. 

When  you  buy  “Ball -Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  “picking  out  a  good  pair.” 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  uniformly  good.  If 
that  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is  there,  satisfaction  is  there, 
more  days’  wear  is  there.  You  will  get  the  same  sort  of 
long,  steady  service  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  let¬ 
ters  do  and  knew  they  were  getting  when  they  bought. 


BALL- BAND' 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

"More  Days  Wear” 

If  the  stores  where  you  usually  buy  do 
not  sell  “Ball- Band”  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear,  w'rite  us.  We  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Our  free  booklet,  “More 
Days  Wear,”  shows  many  kinds  of 
Boots,  Arctics,  Light  Rubbers, Galoshes, 
Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks — something  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear 
and  we  know  how 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  <&.  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


“ The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality ** 
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A  Mountain  Scene  in  Our  Great  West 


Rend  them 


strain  them 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe — 
you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than 
5  times  its  length!  This  rubber  stays 
flexible  and  waterproof — long  after  ordi¬ 
nary  rubber  would  be  cracked  or  broken. 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 
have  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  come  in  either 
red  or  black — knee  to  hip 
lengths.  Look  (or  the 
“  U.  S.”  trade  mark  and 
the  Blue  Ribbon  on  every 
one. 


The  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


O  MATTER  WHAT  THE  JOB— 
no  matter  what  the  weather — you 
can  always  depend  on  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes! 

Hard  wear— rough  treatment— is  just 
wlsat  they’re  built  to  stand.  And  they’ve 
got  all  the  flexibility  and  comfort  you 
could  ask  for. 

Every  pair  is  made  with  thick  oversize 
soles  —  tough  as  an  automobile  tire. 
Rubber  so  live  and  elastic  it  will  stretch 
five  times  its  length  goes  into  the  uppers. 
This  kind  of  rubber  won’t  crack  or  break 
under  the  strain  of  constant  bending 


and  wrinkling  —  a  test  of  real  quality ! 

Anchored  in  the  wall  of  every  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe  is  layer 
on  layer  of  tough  fabric  and  rubber  rein¬ 
forcements — the  strongest  ever  used. 

Seventy-five  years’  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  Every 
pair  is  built  by  master  workmen — and 
built  right.  They  fit  better,  look  better 
and  wear  better. 

Get  a  pair  and  notice  the  difference! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


slips  right  on  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes  clean 
like  a  boot.  Made  either  red  or  black 
— 4  or  5  buckles. 
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Blue  Ribbon 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS  •  ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS  Trade  Mark 
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Farm  Bureau  Accomplishments  and  Mistakes 


[Mr.  Charles  S.  Phelps  has  written  the  following 
article  at  our  request.  We  asked  for  a  plain  and 
straightforward  statement  about  the  Farm  Bureau— 
what  it  has  accomplished  and  the  mistakes  it  has  made. 
Mr.  Phelps  spent  some  years  in  the  work,  and  knows 
his  subject.  We  think  he  writes  without  prejudice,  and 
that  he  gives  a  good  presentment  of  the  case:] 

NCREASING  PRODUCTION.  —  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  teachings  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  tests  made  directly  on  farms. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  started  the 
movement,  about  15  years  ago,  in  order  to  bring  the 
teachings  of  the  department,  and  of  the  State  col¬ 
leges  and  the  experiment  stations,  closer  to  the 
farmers  than  had  been  heretofore  done  through  the 
various  publications  of  these  institutions.  The  work 
of  the  bureaus  has  been  pushed  mainly  along  five 
general  lines.  First  by  the  use  of  improved  seed 
and  improved  breeding  stock.  Second  by  the  control 
of  diseases  and  insect  pests,  affecting  both  plants 
and  animals.  Third  by  a  better  system  of  feeding 


both  plants  and  animals.  Fourth  by  improving  the 
physical,  chemical  and  bacteriological  condition  of 
the  -soil  for  the  growth  of  farm  crops.  Fifth  by  urg¬ 
ing  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  and  other 
up-to-date  mechanical  appliances  on  the  farm.  Be¬ 
sides  an  earnest  and  zealous  endeavor  toward  in¬ 
creasing  production  through  these  various  means  the 
bureaus  have,  more  recently,  become  interested  in 
improving  the  marketing  conditions  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  by  urging  co-operative  endeavor  along  this  line. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION.  —  In  the  various 
States  the  work  of  the  bureaus  lias  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  colleges,  although  the ‘funds 
have  come  partly  from  federal,  partly  from  State 
and  partly  from  county  appropriations.  As  a  rule 
the  counties  have  been  the  largest  contributors.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  work  was  organized  and 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  extension  departments  of 
the  colleges.  In  other  States  (and  especially  was 
this  true  in  New  York  -State)  the  colleges  have 
proposed  and  have  helped  to  organize  a  county  Farm 
Bureau  association.  This  organization  is  supposed 
to  formulate  the  plans  of  work,  to  see  that  these 
pilans  are  carried  out,  and  in  general  to  control  the 
(organization  within  the  county.  In  the  States 
where  the  work  was  organized  and  controlled  whol¬ 
ly  by  and  from  the  colleges  the  growth  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  slow'  and  generally  unsatisfactory. 
The  county  organization  plan  has  been  the  prevail¬ 


ing  plan  in  most  of  the  States  and  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  well  supported  by  farmers. 

THE  COUNTY  PLAN. — Following  the  suggestions 
of  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  New  York  State,  early  in  the 
history  of  the  work  in  that  State,  adopted  the 
county  plan  of  organization.  In  about  10  of  the 
counties,  however,  the  bureaus  had  already  been 
started  before  the  county  organization  plan  was 
suggested.  In  quite  a  few  of  these  counties  the 
movement  made  slow'  progress  and  the  bureaus  were 
not  strongly  supported  by  the  farmers  until  the 
county  plan  was  adopted.  The  county  plan  called 
for  an  initial  membership  of  500  farmers  before  a 
new  bureau  could  be  organized.  A  county  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  to  be  chosen  from  the  members,  wras 
supposed  to  formulate  the  plan  of  work  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  carry  out  the  details  through  what  are 
known  as  community  committeemen.  As  the  college 
represents  the  State  and  the  federal  government,  in 
controlling  the  expenditure  of  their  part  of  the 
funds,  it  has  always  claimed  regulatory  supervision 
of  the  work.  The  County  Agent  or  manager  is  se¬ 


lected  and  appointed  only  with  their  approval  and 
changes  are  made  at  their  recommendation.  In 
general  the  lines  of  work  stressed  in  any  county  are 
those  which  meet  with  the  recommendation  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  extension  department  of  the  college. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEES— A  large  membership  of 
farmers  has  always  been  considered  essential  to  the 
highest  success  of  the  work,  but  the  fee  for  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  established  mainly  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  college,  although  seemingly  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  majority  vote  of  a  special  meeting  called 
to  vote  on  the  question.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
bureau  in  New  York  State  a  large  membership  was 
easily  obtained,  partly  because  of  the  newness  of  the 
movement  and  partly  because  of  the  much  smaller 
membership  fee.  In  the  early  history  of  the  work 
the  membership  fee  w'as  only  one  dollar  a  year,  or 
in  a  few  counties  two  dollars  a  year,  until  just 
after  the  war  period,  when  -the  fee  was  increased 
to  from  three  -dollars  to  five  dollars  a  year  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties.  In  1919  the  total  membership  for 
the  State  was  something  over  68,000,  w'hile  for  the 
present  year  it  is  a  little  over  28,000.  It  would  seem 
probable  therefore  that  the  much  lower  membership 
fee  of  six  years  ago  must  account  in  part  for  the 
big  reduction  in  membership.  The  strength  and 
success  of  any  organization  is  commonly  measured 
by  the  number  of  members  it  has.  This  rule  will 
doubtless  apply  to  the  bureaus,  and  the  higher  mem¬ 


bership  fee,  together  with  increasing  lack  of  inter¬ 
est,  must  account  mainly  for  the  big  falling  off  in 
membership. 

SOME  RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED.— Much  val¬ 
uable  work  has  been  done  through  organized  effort 
within  the  bureaus,  especially  toward  increased 
production.  Among  the  more  outstanding  accomp¬ 
lishments  is  the  better  control  of  fungus  diseases  and 
insect  pests.  About  10  years  ago  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  office  started  the  very  useful  and  efficient 
State-wide  -propaganda  for  the  control  of  smut  in 
oats  and  wheat,  and  the  better  control  of  fungus 
diseases  on  fruits  by  dusting  instead  of  spraying. 
It  was  clearly  shown,  in  nearly  every  oat-producing 
county  of  the  State,  that  oat  smut  could  be  elim¬ 
inated  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  dollar  an 
acre,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  3  to  10  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre.  The  use  of  improved  or  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  as  demonstrated  in  many  counties,  has 
added  5  to  15  bushels  to  the  yield  of  oats,  5  to  10 
bushels  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  and  25  to  50  bushels 
to  the  yield  of  potatoes  on  farms  where  improved 


varieties  or  improved  strains  have  been  introduced 
through  the  efforts  of  the  bureaus.  Within  -the  past 
10  years  the  stress  placed  on  the  value  of  Alfalfa 
as  a  useful  dairy  feed  has  more  than  doubled  the 
area  grown  within  -the  State.  The  introduction  and 
use  of  more  hardy  strains  from  the  Northwest  has 
added  to  the  permanence  of  the  seeding  and  has 
thus  encouraged  many  farmers  to  grow  Alfalfa  who 
were  formerly  discouraged  by  their  failures. 

LIVE  STOCK  WORK.— -Perhaps  no  line  of  work 
has  attracted  more  general  attention  nor  seemed 
likely  to  prove  of  greater  benefit  than  the  effort 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  the  dairy  herds  of 
the  State.  No  disease  has  been  of  more  serious  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  health  of  our  herds  than  this,  and 
any  method  that  can  be  found  -to  eliminate  it  will 
not  only  benefit  -the  dairymen  but  every  consumer 
of  milk  as  well.  This  work,  supported  by  federal, 
State  and  county  funds,  would  doubtless  never  have 
made  the  progress  it  has  except  for  the  propaganda 
through  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  Another  very  useful  line  of  work  lias  been 
the  elimination  of  unprofitable  animals  from  our 
dairy  herds  by  means  of  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociations.  This  affords  a  cheap  means  for  the 
farmer  -to  know  which  cows  in  his  herd  are  most 
profitable  and  which  are  -being  kept  at  a  loss. 

FEEDING  LAND  AND  STOCK.— A  better  and 
more  economical  plan  of  feeding  both  plants  and 


Some  Attractive  Products  of  the  Farm.  Fig.  594. 
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animals,  than  that  formerly  in  use  on  many  farms, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  bureaus  in  many  of 
the  dairy  counties  of  our  State.  This  is  shown  by 
an  increased  use  of  lime  in  growing  clovers  and 
Alfalfa,  an  increase  in  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 
on  small  grains  and  on  pastures,  and  on  many  farms 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  home  mixed  fertilizers  in 
growing  cash  crops,  at  a  saving  of  several  dollars  a 
ton  from  the  cost  of  ready-mixed  fertilizers.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  for  many  years  using  mixed 
dairy  rations  have  been  looking  for  some  means  of 
avoiding  the  heavy  expense  for  these  commercially 
prepared  rations.  They  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  grow  and  use  to  obviate  this  expense.  In 
many  counties  the  bureaus  have  been  able  to  show 
that  by  the  liberal  use  of  clovers  and  Alfalfa,  to¬ 
gether  with  home-grown  grains,  less  commercial 
grain  feeding  is  necessary  than  was  formerly 
thought.  Many  demonstrations  have  shown  that  by 
the  use  of  home-grown  oats,  barley  and  peas,  grown 
as  a  mixture,  with  a  little  cottonseed,  gluten  or  oil- 
meal  added,  if  fed  with  liberal  amounts  of  clover, 
or  Alfalfa  and  corn  silaige,  will  furnish  an  adequate 
ration  for  economical  milk  production. 

SOIL  IMPROVEMENT. — One  of  the  big  problems 
on  many  farms  has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  by  drainage,  or  in  other  cases  by  the  addition 
of  humus  by  means  of  green  manuring.  Purchased 
manures  and  fertilizers  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
so  high  that  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  other 
methods  of  soil  improvement.  Probably  75  per  cent 
of  our  soils  would  be  improved  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  methods.  A  few  County  Fann  Bureaus 
have  done  good  work  by  demonstrating  the  value  of 
horse  and  tractor  power  machines  for  opening 
ditches  for  tile  drains.  Much  less  has  been  done 
than  needs  to  be  done,  along  the  line  of  soil  im¬ 
provement  by  the  use  of  green  manuring  and  cover 
crops.  The  value  of  improved  machinery  on  the 
farm  has  had  a  fair  share  of  attention  by  the  bu¬ 
reaus.  The  value  of  high  power  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  outfits  has  been  well  demonstrated  on  fruit 
farms.  Tractors  of  all  styles  and  makes  have  had 
their  days  of  demonstration  tests  that  have  inter¬ 
ested  not  a  few  farmers,  who  later  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  buyers,  and  some  of  these  later  became 
discouraged  sellers.  This  movement  has  in  some 
cases  been  overdone,  because  many  farms  and 
more  farmers  are  not  adapted  for  the  use  of  these 
power  machines.  Farms  are  often  too  small  and 
too  stony  to  warrant  the  use  of  tractor  power  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  while  the  operators  are  often 
too  deficient  in  mechanical  skill  to  successfully  use 
and  care  for  so  complicated  a  machine. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS . 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


The  Champion  Corn  Husker  of  Nebraska 

WE  have  had  several  articles  in  recent  years 
about  the  western  methods  of  husking  corn. 
The  eastern  farmer  goes  through  the  laborious  pro¬ 
cess  of  cutting  corn  by  hand  and  binding  it  into 
shocks  until  it  is  well  cured.  Then  after  the  other 
Fall  work  is  done,  the  corn  in  these  shocks  is  husked 
by  hand.  Then  the  husks  are  hauled  to  the  barn 
and  fed  out  to  the  stock.  This  involves  too  much 
hand  work  and  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bushel  of  com.  In  the  Western  States, 
hand  labor  is  not  available  and  efforts  are  made  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  by  machine  power.  On  the 


Roland  Meyers,  Champion  Corn  Husker 


big  corn  farms,  therefore,  the  stalks  are  not  usually 
cut  and  taken  out  of  the  field.  After  the  corn  ma¬ 
tures,  husking  is  done  by  driving  a  wagon  right 
through  the  field.  The  husker  works  alongside, 
breaks  off  the  ears  so  as  to  leave  the  husks  on  the 
stalks,  and  throws  the  ears  into  the  wagon  as  it 
passes  along.  One  side  of  the  wagon  is  built  up 
far  above  the  body,  so  that  the  ears  may  be  thrown 
against  it  and  dropped  into  the  box.  Our  eastern 
people  would  be  astonished  at  the  skill  displayed 
by  some  of  these  corn  huskers.  Many  of  them  have 
become  remarkably  efficient  at  this  work.  They 
generally  wear  a  husking  peg  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
to  protect  their  hands,  and  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see 
them  jump  from  one  hill  to  another,  strip  off  the 
ears  and  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  wrist  throw  the 
corn  into  the  wagon.  When  they  “warm  up”  to  the 
job  it  seems  to  the  onlooker  as  if  they  keep  a  steady 
stream  of  yellow  ears  constantly  in  the  air.  Their 
aim  is  good,  and  constant  practice  develops  great 

AUTOMOBILISTS  TAKE  NOTICE! 

$500.  Fine  and  Three  Years 
in  Prison 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  now  a  criminal  offense  to  cut  without 
permission  things  growing  on  another’s  property  or  to 
carry  away  flowers,  shrubs,  fruits,  etc. 

THE  LAW 

AN  ACT — Declaring  it  to  be  larceny  for  any  person  to 
Steal,  take  or  carry  away  or  to  be  engaged  in  stealing,  taking 
or  carrying  away  any  property  growing  or  being  on  the  land  of 
another. 

Section  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same :  That  if  any  person  not  being  the  present 
owner  thereof  shall  wilfully  and  unlawfully  steal,  take  or  carry 
away  or  be  engaged  in  stealing,  taking  or  carrying  away  any 
kind  of  property  whatsoever,  growing  or  being  on  the  land  of 
another,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  guilty  of  larceny  and  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $500.,  and  to  undergo  imprisonment  by  separate 
or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Approved  the  /  it  Day  of  May  A.  D.  1 925 

Gifford  Pinchot 

Qovemor 

This  act  wa3  passed  to  protect  the  traveling  public’s 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  highways  and  the  country¬ 
side  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  private 
property  who  have  suffered  through  the  thoughtless 
acts  of  passing  autoists. 

SAVE  OUR  SHRUBS  AND  WILDFLOWERS 

A.  Pennsylvania  Warning — See  Article  on  Next  Page 

skill  not  only  at  husking  but  at  playing  baseball. 
There  are  very  few  stones  out  on  the  prairies,  and 
in  other  days  the  average  boy  had  little  chance  to 
develop  his  baseball  muscles.  For  many  years,  the 
champion  baseball  players  all  seemed  to  come  from 
countries  where  stones  were  plentiful  and  the  boys 
had  constant  practice  in  throwing.  Since  this  form 
of  corn  husking  beat  me  popular,  this  has  been 
changed,  and  some  of  the  best  baseball  players  in 
the  country  today  made  their  start  in  western  corn¬ 
fields. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  gives  an 
account  of  a  corn-husking  contest  to  determine  the 
State  champion.  Nealy  6,000  people  came  to  the 
cornfield  where  the  contest  was  held,  and  watched 
it  carefully.  These  corn  huskers  are  known  as 
“hook  and  peg  artists,”  a  title  not  very  familiar  to 
eastern  readers.  They  were  to  husk  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  the  total  product  to  be  weighed  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  and  proper  allowance  made  for 
clean  husking.  There  were  deductions  made  for  the 
corn  left  in  the  field  and  not  aken  out  by  the  husk¬ 
ers  and  also  deduction  where  too  much  of  the  husk 
was  left  on  the  ear.  It  must  have  been  a  strenuous 
contest,  and  after  80  minutes  of  work,  it  appears 
that  Roland  Meyers  was  awarded  State  champion¬ 
ship.  A  picture  of  Mr.  Myers  is  shown  at  left. 
The  table  gives  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  these 
10  huskers: 


Deductions  (lbs.) 

Total  corn  For  corn  For  too  Net 
Contest  Husked  left  in  many  bu.  (at 
Name  No.  (lbs.)  the  field  husks  70  lbs.) 

Roland  Meyers  .  10  1860  16  55.8  25.5 

.Toe  Sudik  .  44  2100  78  315  24.3 

Virgil  Archer  .  5  1930  58  173.7  24.2 

Roy  Heinke  .  8  1760  52  52.8  23.6 

Jasper  Chambers  ...  1  1940  36  378  21.8 

Harry  Krause  .  7  2105  236  378.9  21.3 

Louis  Elseman  .  3  2115  29  634.5  20.7 

C.  Rasmussen  .  2  1960  152  471.4  19.1 

Herbert  Miller  .  6  1810  52  434.4  18.9 


Lawrence  E.  Walek.  9  1860  119  418.5  1S.S 

He  certainly  looks  like  a  husky  citizen,  rather 
chunky  in  build,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  he 
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could  hustle  lively.  In  fact,  he  had  to  hustle  in 
order  to  take  off  1,S60  lbs.  of  corn  in  SO  minutes. 
This  figured  out  70  lbs.  for  a  bushel  of  ear  corn  at 
25%  bushels,  which  means  a  little  over  three  min¬ 
utes  in  husking  one  bushel.  He  certainly  humped 
himself  when  he  took  off  that  amount  of  corn. 

It  seems  that  several  other  men  took  off  a  greater 
weight  of  corn  than  Meyers,  but  they  left  too  much 
corn  in  the  field  and  too  many  husks  on  the  corn, 
and  this  deduction  put  them  behind.  It  is  said 
that  these  corn-huskinig  contests  are  more  than 
popular  in  the  Central  West,  and  after  the  State 
contests  are  finished,  the  State  champions  meet  at 
some  central  point  and  go  through  another  contest 
to  determine  the  western  championship.  It  must 
be  an  exciting  occasion,  and  many  of  us  would  go 
far  to  see  a  bunch  of  these  experts  display  their 
skill. 


Observation  in  Rural  Neighborhoods 

TT  has  so  happened  that  I  have  had  to  stop  several 
A  times  lately  at  some  of  the  country  hotels  in 
various  villages  about  the  State.  Have  also  called  on 
many  farmers.  One  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
is  the  situation  in  relation  to  prohibition.  At  the 
hotels  there  have  generally  been  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  sitting  about,  especially  evenings.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  card  playing  and 
too  much  profanity.  Have  seen  quite  a  little  drink¬ 
ing  at  the  bar,  but  little  or  no  intoxication.  Cannot 
say  what  they  were  selling  at  the  bar,  but  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  were  selling  in  violation  of 
the  law,  or  at  least  not  very  much.  However  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  bad  stuff  can  be  had 
in  many  of  the  villages,  though  not  very  largely. 

Freqently  the  men  sitting  about  the  hotels  appear 
to  have  been  workers  and  are  just  resting,  orderly 
and  almost  silent.  Not  all  conditions  are  ideal  but 
so  far  as  the  country  villages  are  concerned  prohi¬ 
bition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  working  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  until  there  has  been  more  time  to  clear 
it  up. 

Among  the  farmers  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
of  encouragement  and  satisfaction.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  farmers  are  total  abstainers  and  strong 
supporters  of  prohibition.  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  there  is  a  notable  exception  but  in  nearly 
if  not  quite  all  cases  those  who  are  supposed  to  op¬ 
erate  stills  or  something  of  the  kind  are  pretty  raw 
foreigners  or  fellows  from  some  city.  With  excep¬ 
tions  the  farm  folks  are  not  only  for  prohibition  but 
they  are  church  supporters  and  interested  in  church 
affairs. 

There  are  many  rural  schools  operating  but  also 
there  are  xural  schools  tying  up  with  the  villages  in 
one  way  and  another,  rather  more  than  ever  before. 
This  annoys  me  a  little  for  with  the  passing  of  the 
rural  school  I  fear  for  the  rural  church,  and  without 
a  strong  sentiment  for  the  locally  controlled  school 
and  church  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  bright  future  for  a 
real  rural  civilization  such  as  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  our  republic. 

There  are  many  scheming  for  the  control  of  our 
rural  affairs  and  too  often  they  are  successful.  The 
Grange  may  be  strongly  rural.  If  farmers  were 
actually  to  control  the  Farm  Bureau  (perhaps  they 
do)  it  would  seem  as  though  that  organization  might 
build  up  strong  rural  community  centers  and  per¬ 
haps  aid  in  church  and  school  affairs.  h.  h.  l. 


This  cucumber  was  grown  by  John  Pekwiney  of  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  measured  13%  inches  in  length,  12  inches 
around,  and  weighed  12  pounds.  This  is  certainly  an 
original  way  of  showing  it.  The  boy  fits 
well  into  the  picture. 
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Another  Argument  for  the  Rural  Schools 

HE  agitation  over  the  rural  school  system  has 
resulted  in  a  movement  more  beneficial  than 
the  instigators  ever  anticipated.  When  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one”  completed  its  investigation 
and  delivered  its  ultimatum — consolidated  schools, 
rural  communities  awoke  from  their  lethargic  and 
complacent  acceptance  of  existing  conditions,  and 
became  active  participants  in  school  affairs.  Why? 
It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  an  increased  demand 
on  a  man’s  pocketbook  causes  him  to  revolt.  It  is 
an  inherent  element  in  human  nature  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  Consolidation  means  increased  taxation, 
hence  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

A  few  far-sighted  individuals  who  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  change  in  our  rural  schools,  but  who  also 
saw  that  that  change  must  come  through  the  rural 
people  and  not  through  force,  organized  what  is 
called  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
'Society.  It  is  getting  more  and  more 
of  a  foothold  in  the  State,  and  it  is  do¬ 
ing  much  more  for  the  schools  than 
the  radical  change  of  consolidation 
could  hope  to  do,  for  its  influence  and 
final  results  will  be  more  far-reaching 
in  the  final  analysis. 

The  rural  school  is  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  heritage  of  our  forefathers.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  reiterate  that  it  has 
served  to  its  utmost  its  purpose  in  the 
past,  but  there  is  necessity  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  not  a  worn-out  insti¬ 
tution,  but  has  a  very  definite  purpose 
to  serve  in  the  future,  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  educate  the  rural  child,  and 
the  educational  process  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  city  school.  How  can 
this  be  done?  By  the  people  and 
through  the  people. 

A  concrete  example  will  make  the 
answer  more  clear.  Only  last  July 
the  parents  of  the  East  Road  school, 
town  of  Russell,  had  a  meeting  to  de¬ 
cide  how  they  might  best  serve  their 
school.  They  organized  a  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  and  joined  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

These  seven  cardinal  principles  are 
their  ideals: 

1.  Promote  good  health. 

2.  Fit  child  for  vocation. 

3.  Teach  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

4.  To  develop  good  ethical  character. 

5.  Worthy  citizenship. 

6.  Aesthetic  appreciation. 

7.  Command  of  fundamentals. 

They  first  discussed  ways  and  means 

of  starting  an  improvement  fund.  Sev¬ 
eral  socials  and  benefit  dances  were 
given  during  the  holidays.  A  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  social  committee 
was  appointed.  The  committee  itself 
was  to  he  changed  every  month,  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  parents  would  have  an  ac¬ 
tive  part,  and  in  order  that  interest  would  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  was  also  hoped  that  whatever  talents 
were  lying  dormant  might  be  discovered  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  some  advantage. 

By  the  end  of  the  Summer  a  considerable  sum 
had  accumulated  in  the  treasury.  A  meeting  was 
held  to  determine  how  this  might  be  most  profitably 
spent.  Since  at  the  annual  school  meeting  a  tax 
was  voted  to  pay  for  paint  and  varnish  to  cover  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  school-room,  shades  and 
draperies,  it  was  decided,  would  add  to  the  already 
improved  appearance  of  the  room  and  aid  in  the 
envelopment  of  aesthetic  appreciation  in  the  child. 
The  necessity  for  a  set  of  Windsor  reading  cards 
was  pointed  out  by  the  teacher.  A  part  of  the  money 
was  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  In  doing  this  they 
were  paving  the  way  for  the  command  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  by  the  child.  A  sand  table,  teeter-boards, 
pole-vaulting  frames,  etc.,  were  discussed.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  men  in  the  district  it  is 
hoped  that,  by  Spring,  all  these  will  be  provided  to 
promote  the  health  of  the  children  and  give  them 
something  worth  while  to  do  in  their  leisure  time. 
A  part  of  the  money  was  set  aside  to  send  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  meeting  held  at  the  State  Fair  by  the 
Rural  Improvement  Society.  Unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  delegate, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  delegate  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  last  and  most  successful  of  the  social  gather¬ 


ings  was  held  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Every¬ 
one  Who  was  physically  able,  from  grandma  to  baby, 
came  and  brought  his  or  her  contribution  to  a  real 
old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  district  were  present.  Judging 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  food,  the  continual 
buzz  of  conversation,  and  the  ever-recurring  bursts 
of  laughter,  the  dinner  was  a  success.  After  the 
dinner  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  entertained  by 
giving  a  Thanksgiving  program. 

In  the  few  short  months  that  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  at  work  it  has  accomplished  that 
which  the  consolidated  school  could  never  have  ac¬ 
complished.  The  parents  have  come  to  realize  to 
some  extent  the  wide  scope  of  education  and  the 
necessity  of  a  sound  ‘basis  for  it,  through  their 
monthly  discussions  with  the  teacher  and  through 
the  newly  created  interests  in  extra-curricular  ac¬ 


tivities.  It  has  promoted  a  more  democratic  spirit 
within  the  unit.  Members  who  had  a  mere  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  have  come  together  to  discuss 
mutual  problems,  hence  have  formed  some  concept 
of  the  term  co-operation.  Moreover,  the  parents  are 
actually  interested  in  what  their  child  is  doing,  and 
this  interest  is  an  added  incentive  to  the  child,  and 
causes  him  to  look  at  education  in  a  new  light.  It 
has  shown  that  even  rural  people  understand  the 
demands  of  our  educational  system,  the  demands  of 
an  industrial  world,  the  demands  of  a  complex  so¬ 
ciety,  and  are  able  to  measure  up  to  these  demands. 
If  this  is  true  in  one  place  it  can  be  true  in  another, 
for  human  nature  is  fundamentally  the  same,  and 
needs  only  the  proper  stimulus  to  get  the  desired 
response.  J •  T-  gollaiier. 


Cotton  Growing  at  the  North 

THE  following  report  on  cotton-growing  is  printed 
in  the  Minnesota  Horticulturist  for  December, 
1925: 

Minnesota  Cotton. — My  cousin  found  some  cotton 
seeds  in  a  box  car  last  Winter  while  he  was  loading  ice 
He  brought  them  home  to  my  mother.  These  seeds  were 
planted  about  the  first  part  of  June.  Soon  after,  they 
came  from  the  ground  pushing  up  two  seed  leaves. 
Some  were  pulled  up  as  weeds,  but  20  plants  were  left. 
The  plants  grew  steadily  until  about  two  feet  tall,  then 
stopped  growing. 

My  brother,  a  few  other  boys,  and  I  watched  these 
plants  every  day.  Near  the  tenth  of  August  the  flowers 
started  to  open.  They  were  first  white,  then  pink, 
then  blue.  The  petals  dropped  off.  The  centers  became 


bolls  about  a  half-inch  in  size  and  grew  to  about  two 
inches  before  they  opened.  This  cotton  looked  so  clean 
and  like  silk.  These  bolls  started  breaking  open  toward 
the  end  of  September*.  The  first  boll  that  opened  I  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  show.  A  boll  that  broke  off  the 
plant  I  was  sending,  I  took  home  and  picked  it  apart 
to  see  how  many  seeds  it  had.  It  took  me  25  minutes 
or  more  to  pick  it  apart.  This  boll  gave  a  good  large 
handful  of  cotton  and  had  about  38  seeds. 

My  father  pulled  up  the  cotton  and  hung  it  in  the 
garage  to  dry  and  the  rest  of  the  bolls  opened  later. 
The  first  boll  that  broke  open  was  at  the  top  of  the 
plant.  Some  of  the  last  broke  at  the  ‘bottom  of  the 
plant. 

This  cotton  occupied  a  plot  of  ground  about  four  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide.  I  liked  to  watch  the  plants 
grow.  By  watching  my  cotton  plants,  I  learned  more 
than  I  would  in  reading  a  dozen  books  about  them. 

Winona.  BERT  iioppe. 

The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  says  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  was  exhibited  at  the  Minnesota  horticultural 
meeting  at  the  State  Fair  and  “attracted  much 


civil  action  if  he  discovered  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  offense  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  collect  from  them  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen. 
This  was  a  fine  point  of  law  in  which  many  judges 
had  ruled  that  there  could  be  no  property  rights  in 
nature,  viz,  growing  things. 

The  law  of  1925  changes  this  and  declares  the 
same  to  be  larceny,  with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $500 
fine  and  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

There!  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  are  many 
depredations  to  farmers’  property  caused  by  the 
great  number  of  automobilists  not  only  from  our 
own  but  other  States  being  at  large  on  the  high¬ 
ways  daily,  causing  an  enormous  property  damage 
as  result  of  taking  and  carrying  away  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  evergreens,  shrubs,  field  crops  and  plants. 
It  came  to  my  attention  just  the  other  day  that  a 
certain  person  had  been  convicted  under  tills  charge 
of  taking  an  evergreen  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $200. 

There  are  certain  organizations  in  Pennsylvania 
that  are  putting  out  printed  notices — one  of  which 
I  am  enclosing  (.See  Fig.  595)  to  acquaint  the 
traveling  public  with  the  gravity  of  this  offense  and 
the  severe  penalty.  We  hope  more  by  inhibition 
than  by  prosecution  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale 
pilfering  and  wanton  destruction  of  our  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants. 

Many  family  parties  who  otherwise  would  not 
violate  any  laws  do  not  realize  that  they  are  com¬ 
mitting  any  offense  by  ripping  up  and  carrying  away 


attention. 


Well  it  might,  for  this  seems  to  be 
the  record  for  cotton  x>roduotion  at  the 
North.  Seeds  of  this  cotton  should  be 
saved  and  planted  next  year.  Winona 
is  in  latitude  44  N.  This  line  runs 
through  Southern  Maine  and  Central 
Vermont — anything  but  a  tropic  region. 
We  have  matured  cotton  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  through  1925  proved  a  failure. 
We  now  have  excellent  samples  grown 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
this  year.  The  records  show  that  in 
old  times  considerable  cotton  was 


Primus  Tomentosa,  an  Interesting  Ornamental  Fruit.  Fig.  59G.  {Seepage  Kill) 


latitude  38  is  a  problem.  We  think  it 
can,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  future 
it  will  become  a  financial  success  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Salisbury,  Md. 


Hauling  Parsnips  to  Market  in  Illinois.  Fig.  597.  {See  page  1611) 


The  Pennsylvania  T respass  Law 

[A  number  of  readers  have  asked 
about  the  working  of  the  new  law  in 
Pennsylvania  which  makes  theft  and 
trespass  a  serious  offense.  The  following 
from  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
■State  Police  explains  the  case.  The  law 
is  said  to  be  working  well.] 

PREVIOUS  to  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1925,  the  law  dealing  with  the 
destruction  of  growing  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  came  under  the  head  of 
“malicious  mischief.”  Of  course,  if 
a  farmer’s  woodlot  had  been  entered 
and  a  quantity  of  growing  timber  had 
been  cut  and  taken  away,  the  penalty 
for  “malicious  mischief”  was  a  very 
nominal  one,  considering  it  together 
with  the  value  of  the  farmer’s  timber, 
but  the  farmer  would  have  redress  in  a 


grown  in  South  Jersey  and  Delaware 
and  far  down  the  peninsula.  During 
the  past  few  years  many  small  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted,  and  with¬ 
out  question,  the  earlier  varieties  can 
be  matured  as  far  north  as  Lancaster 
or  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  cotton 
crop  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  north  of 
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Cortland  Apple  Trees 

Budded  by  Kelly  Bros. 

T^HIS  remarkable  new  variety,  originated  at  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  been  given 
the  highest  honors  obtainable  in  the  horticultural  world. 

The  fruit  of  the  Cortland  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
McIntosh,  round  to  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  bright  red 
in  its  general  color,  and  its  flesh  is  fine,  crisp  yet  tender 
and  juicy  as  well  as  being  sub-acid  and  aromatic. 

The  trees  are  large,  very  hardy  and  productive.  Fruits 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  McIntosh.  The  Cortland, 
survives  wind  storms  because  of  its  stronger  stem.  Its 
keeping  qualities  and  the  ability  to  stand  rough  handling  are 
more  of  its  valuable  characteristics. 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

Like  all  our  other  stock  and  the  thousands  of  trees  “certi¬ 
fied”  by  Dr.  Shaw,  we  guarantee  our  Cortlands  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  true -to -name.  They  are  propagated  on  the  best 
French  seedlings  which  insures  the  very  finest 
root  system  and  trees  that  will  transplant 
without  loss  and  give  more  satisfactory  results. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Planting 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be  nearly 
enough  Cortland  Apple  Trees  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  planting 
so  that  you  will  be  certain  of  being  able  to  get 
the  genuine  Cort¬ 
land.  Write  for 
the  1926  Catalog 
and  Price  List 
showing  extra 
cash  discount  for 
early  orders. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

| . ,.:.i . 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

Redwood,  $1.40;  While  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar, ten- 
ons  securely  fastened. 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

It . i 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft.,  35c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

500,000  Grape  Vines 

Commercial  planters,  we  can  save  you  money  on 
Concord  in  one  and  two-year  roots,  by  booking  or¬ 
ders  now  for  Spring  delivery.  State  number 
wanted  for  lowest  prices. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Youll 

have 

Better 

Success 

With 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Co. 

Mystic,  Conn. 


plants,  shrubs  or  even  trees,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  decorating  their  lawns  or  garn¬ 
ishing  their  homes,  but  they  will  realize 
this  when  they  have  been  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  act  and  will  desist  in  the 
practice.  It  will  then  devolve  upon  the 
police  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  vio¬ 
lators  who  take  trees,  shru’bs  and  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  profit. 

WILLIAM  E.  MAIR. 

Pennsylvania  State  Police. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  New  York  State  delegation  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  assembling  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  7,  for  a  three-day  session,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  demand  “absolute  protection” 
against  seed  grown  in  France,  Italy, 
Africa  and  South  America.  An  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  delegation’s  position  said  the 
New  Yorkers  were  ready  to  ask  that  seed 
imported  from  other  countries  except 
Canada  be  stained  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
identification  as  foreign  grown.  Seeds 
produced  in  southern  lands,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  cannot  withstand  the  rigorous 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  and  therefore  many  farm¬ 
ers  feel  they  should  be  protected  against 
such  importations. 

A  man  named  Atwood,  of  Carver,  was 
shot  to  death  and  another  man  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  within  an  hour 
after  the  deer  hunting  season  opened  in 
the  Myles  Standish  Forest  Reservation, 
Carver,  Mass.,  Dec.  7.  The  shootings 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deering 
Pond  in  Carver,  near  the  Plymouth  line. 
The  reservation  includes  10,000  acres  in 
two  counties.  More  than  1,400  licenses 
have  been  issued  to  hunters  for  that 
area.  It  was  estimated  that  if  all  these 
license-holders  decided  to  hunt  on  the 
same  day  there  would  be  90  hunters  on 
each  square  mile  of  forest. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  the  State  Armory 
in  Worcester  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  6  and  7.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  6. 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 

They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy.  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  desired. 
Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees.  Write  for 
price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

The  Original  Bames  Nursery,  Established  1890 


Box  8  Yalesville.  Conn. 


Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 

Plums,  Cherries — all  budded  from 
bearing  orchards.  Well-rooted, 
healthy, true-to-nameTrees.  Also 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants,  main  crop  and 
everbearing.  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Write  for  72- 
page  free  Catalog  and  money  sav¬ 
ing  direet-by-mail  prices. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Grow  WITLOOF  or  French  Endive  WINTER 

in  basements,  barns,  root-houses,  etc.  The  highest 
priced  salad  for  fancy  trade.  All  high  class  hotels 
and  restaurants  want  it.  The  most  delicious  salad 
for  ypur  table.  Sixty  thousand  baskets  imported 
from  Belgium  last  Winter.  Very  easy  to  grow.  Send 
one  dollar  for  "Witloof  Culture,”  the  first  book  out 
on  this  subject  in  America.  Written  by  commer¬ 
cial  grower  of  long  experience  in  Belgium  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Profusely  ill.  VAN  AKEN  WITLOOF  FARM.  Whitefisb.  Montana 


Cl  A  mm  TTO  Choice  Mixed,  $3.25  per  100,  large 
ULiiL/iULUd  bulbs-  Alice Tiplady,E.  J.Shaylor,1910 
Rose.  Salmon  Beauty,  Yellow  Prince, 
75c  doz.  F1UTHCLIFFE  GARDENS, Box357R.lIacken«acb,  fi.  J, 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


Giving  Tilled  Ground  a 
Smooth  Finish 

How  can  I  harrow  a  field  so  the  horses 
do  not  show  their  hoof  prints  when  the 
lot  is  finished,  and  the  same  with  rolling 
and  using  a  grain  seeder?  j.  w.  S. 

New  York. 


A  spring-tooth  harrow  following  the 
horses  will  obliterate  all  hoof  marks. 
There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  these  horse 
tracks  in  using  a  roller.  If  the  ground 
be  rolled  ahead  of  the  grain  drill,  the 
drill  hoes  will  fill  and  level  all  hoof 
marks.  I  am  a  great  friend  to  the  plank 
or  clod  crusher  in  leveling  a  field.  This 
will  blot  out  all  foot-prints  much  better 
than  a  roller,  and  is  a  much  cheaper 
implement.  Three  planks  2  x  12  or  14, 
lapped  over  to  each  other  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  all  held  together  by  strips 
bolted  across  near  each  end,  is  an  im¬ 
plement  that  I  never  am  without  for 
field  or  garden.  One  can  stand  on  this 
or  weight  it  with^  stones  to  make  it  do 
good  work.  ‘  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue,  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Established  1910 

■Wr 

OUR  PRICES  CHANGE 
BUT  OUR 

ASSORTMENT  NEVER 

Ship  Immediately 
While  Market  is  Good 

-85- 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  00. 

161  West  25th  Street 
New  York  City 
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^hesapeake &Ohio  Ry 
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$  ^  C3  acr<? 


.".."T.rrv.,  Ferti]e  land  with  improvements. 

Delightful  climatcand  year-round 
grazing.  General  Farming. Truck¬ 
ing,  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  Sent  free. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
iRoom  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models  , 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc.  ^ 

I  Also  do  belt  work. 

Built  in  2  sizes. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  the 
NEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3803  Fifth  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis,Minn. 


Photography  Pevelopink-  _10e  per  ro11  s  prints,  4c. 


Harry  J.  Nicholson 


Castleton,  N.Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


EUI  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  VVa  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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A  Useful  Novelty 

With  the  currant  in  disrepute  because 
of  its  connection  with  the  white  pine 
blister  rust,  watchers  are  constantly  on 
the  look  out  for  a  new  fruit  which  may  be 
as  useful  as  the  currant  and  yet  which 
will  not  be  barred  from  general  planting. 
Fig.  596,  page  1609,  shows  an  interesting 
plant  which  has  appeared  promising  for 
fthe  last  10  years.  Prunus  tomentosa  is 
its  scientific  name — a  good  common  name 
<has  yet  to  be  conferred. 

It  is  one  of  the  cherries,  though  one 
would  never  guess  from  the  downy  leaves 
and  the  short-stemmed  fruit  that  it  was 
anything  at  all  like  a  cherry.  It  comes 
from  China  and  Japan  where  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  both  as  a  fruit  and  as  an  or- 
mental.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  bearer.  The  fruits  are 
round,  bright  red,  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
sessile  on  the  branch  like  a  peach,  and 
have  a  small  stone.  The  flavor  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  sharp  but  pleasing,  and  the  flesh  is 
soft  and  juicy. 

In  early  'Spring  the  abundance  of  blos¬ 
soms  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  in  midsum¬ 
mer  the  small  dark  green  foliage  dotted 
with  the  brilliant  red  fruits  is  as  pretty 
a  sight  as  can  be  found  among  orna¬ 
mental  plantings  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
The  tree  is  literally  peppered  with  the 
small  dot-like  fruits.  The  tree  is  bushy, 
in  fact  it  grows  like  a  shrub  unless  it  is 
trained  to  tree  form,  and  never  grows 
large. 

The  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  have  both  been 
Avorking  to  secure  larger  fruited  forms 
of  this  interesting  plant.  It  is  worth 
while  to  have  a  specimen  of  this  about 
the  home,  for  besides  being  a  beautiful 
ornament  it  furnishes  fruit  that  makes 
delightful  jelly.  H.  B.  tukeY. 


Beets  and  Parsnips  in 
Central  West 

An  odd  situation  prevails  in  the  sugar 
beet  sections  of  both  Illinois'  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  the  latter  State  some  of  the 
growers  are  fertilizing  their  land  at  a 
cost  of  $3.50  per  acre,  making  use  of  a 
2-12-6  commercially  mixed  preparation. 
One  of  the  growers  realized  a  gain  of 
$19  an  acre  from  such  an  enrichment 
of  his  land.  Beets  this  year  are  bringing 
$7  per  ton. 

The  situation  has  changed  around  Des- 
plaines,  Ill.,  a  famous  beet  section  some 
years  ago,  where  prices  ranged  all  the 
way  from  $10  to  $20  a  ton  when  there 
was  an  enormous  acreage  of  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  soil.  'Shipments  of  beets  from  the 
Desplaines  station  ran  as  high  as  160 
carloads  the  season.  They  were  hauled 
in  to  the  railroad  station  in  trucks,  four 
tons  to  the  load.  This  year  the  last  car¬ 
load  of  the  season  has  just  been  shipped. 
There  were  but  10  carloads  in  the  entire 
■season.  Fig.  597,  page  1609,  shows  load¬ 
ed  trucks. 

The  farmers  who  for  years  engaged  in 
beet  culture  are  now  raising  parsnips  for 
which  they  get  as  much  as  $20  a  ton  or 
one  dollar  a  sack.  Some  of  them  are 
shipping  by  the  carload,  as  they  formerly 
shipped  sugar  beets.  Carrots  seem  to 
be  second  in  the  race  for  favor.  They 
bring  $15  a  ton.  Most  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  by  the  human  family.  The  people 
of  the  city  in  quite  recent  years  have  had 
their  appetite  whetted  for  parsnips. 

In  past  years  Illinois  beet  raisers 
used  horse  manure  for  a  fertilizer.  Time 
was  when  it  could  be  had  for  $15  per 
carload.  Six  hundred  carloads  were 
used  in  one  season.  But  the  automobiles 
ran  the  horses  out  of  harness;  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  became  scarce  and  now  costs  $50 
a  car  and  hard  to  get  at  that.  What  lit¬ 
tle  may  be  obtained  is  used  in  parsnip 
growing.  Illinois  beet  growing  has 
changed  to  other  sections.  They  ship 
to  an  Illinois  factory  where  once  they 
had  to  be  sent  up  to  Wisconsin  to  be 
converted  into  sugar.  J .  L.  GKAFF. 

Illinois. 


“Would  you  be  willing  to  run  for  th*e 
Legislature?”  “No.”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “If  anybody  from  this  fam¬ 
ily  goes  to  the  Legislature  it’ll  have  to  be 
my  wife.  ’Zlong  as  women  are  in  politics 
they  ought  to  be  willin’  to  do  the  light 
work  and  let  the  men  folks  struggle  with 
the  crops.” — Washington  Star. 


Only  Chrysler  Four  Combines 
These  Performance  Abilities 

The  Chrysler  Four’s  extraordinary  performance  —  itself  the 
direct  and  positive  evidence  of  the  highest  quality  in  design, 
materials  and  craftsmanship  —  literally  leaves  no  alternative 
in  its  held. 

Today’s  market  holds  nothing  of  any  type,  approaching  the 
Chrysler  Four  price  range,  which  even  remotely  approxi¬ 
mates  its  supreme  combination  of  performance  abilities. 


CHRYSLER  FOUR  — Touring 
Car,  $®95 ;  Club  Coupe,  $g 95! 
Coach,  $1045;  Sedan,  $1095. 

Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes  at 
slight  extra  cost. 

CHRYSLER  SIX— Phaeton, $1395: 
Coach,  $1445;  Roadster,  $1625; 
Sedan,  $1695;  Royal  Coupe,  $1795: 
Brougham,  $1865;  Imperial,  $1995; 
Crown  Imperial,  $2095. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to 
current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  en¬ 
closed  models.  All  models  equipped 
with  full  balloon  tires. 


There  are  Chrysler  dealer*  and 
superior  Chrysler  service  every¬ 
where.  All  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of 
time-payments.  Ask  aboutChry- 
aler’s  attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected 
against  theft  by  the  Fedco  pat¬ 
ented  car  numbering  system,  ex¬ 
clusive  with  Chrysler,  which  can¬ 
not  be  counterfeited  and  cannot 
be  altered  or  removed  without 
conclusive  evidenceof  tampering. 


In  speed,  the  Chrysler  Four  gives  you  a  new  standard  —  58 
miles  an  hour,  achieved  quickly  and  easily,  not  for  a  momen¬ 
tary  spurt,  but  for  eager  mile  after  mile,  as  long  as  you  like. 

When  you  would  dash  away  ahead  of  the  crowd  in  traffic, 
the  Chrysler  Four  whisks  you  from  5  to  25  miles  in  eight 
seconds — with  sure-footed  reliability  and  purring  smoothness. 

Yet,  with  all  the  super-power  necessary  for  such  speed  and 
such  swift  pick-up,  you  can  get  25  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Any  one  of  these  exceptional  abilities  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  value  for  any  manufacturer  except  Chrysler:  the 
three  of  them  clinch  the  assurance  of  Chrysler  Four’s  tran¬ 
scendent  quality  and  worth. 

Any  Chrysler  dealer  is  eager  to  afford  you  the  opportunity 
of  proving  the  superiority  of  this  favored  Four.  We  ask  you 
to  ride  in  the  car  —  drive  it  —  see  and  feel  for  yourself,  its 
speed,  its  swift  response,  its  pliability  of  power,  its  smooth 
operation,  and  even  more  particularly,  its  riding  steadiness 
and  comfort.  Then,  we  believe,  you  will  inevitably  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of  owners. 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  market  has  been  rather  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  on  most  Fa'll  and  Winter  vegetables. 
Southern  vegetables,  however,  have  been 
in  fair  demand.  Apples  continue  to  move 
slowly  on  a  dull  market  with  prices 
showing  but  little  variation.  New  York 
A 2 14  Greenings  sold  chiefly  around  $5.50 
a  barrel  and  Kings  at  $4.50;  Virginia 
2 %  No.  1  Staymans  ranged  $6  to  $6.25, 
and  Delicious  were  quoted  at  $7.25  a 
barrel.  New  York  Baldwins  averaged 
$1.30  a  bushel  and  Delaware  Delicious 
$1.50  a  bushel.  The  cranberry  season 
has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in 
years  according  to  reports.  Most  of  the 
cranberries  have  already  been  moved 
from  primary  points  for  the  Christmas 
trade  and  prices  have  been  good  all  the 
season.  During  the  week  prices  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ranged  $5  to  $9.50  per  %-barrel 
box  as  to  grade,  quality,  etc.  Beets  and 
parsnips  showed  very  little  change  in 
prices  on  the  dull  market.  York  State 
beets  were  quoted  at  50  cents  a  bushel 
and  nearby  bunches  2  to  5  cents  a  bunch. 
The  cabbage  market  held  barely  steady, 
but  prices  have  advanced  considerably 
since  earlier  in  the  season.  About  a 
month  ago  New  York  Danish  ranged  $25 
to  $30  a  ton,  but  prices  have  now  reached 
$40  a  ton  with  most  sales  at  $35  to  $38 
a  ton.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  cab¬ 
bage.  acreage  in  Florida  indicates  a  re¬ 
duction  of  nearly  1,000  acres  this  year. 
Dost  year  about  4,600  acres  were  plant¬ 
ed  to  cabbage  by  Florida  growers  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3,600  acres  are  re¬ 
ported  this  season.  Shipments  of  early 
southern  cabbage  will  probably  start  about 
the  middle  of  December,  but  the  main 
crop  does  not  usually  start  until  about 
the  first  of  February.  Carrots  continue 
dull  at  $1.20  per  100-lb.  sack  and  $1.25 
to  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  cauliflower  was 
weak,  ranging  $1.25  to  $3  a  crate  as  to 
condition.  The. celery  market  was  also 
weak,  the  best  selling  generally  $2.25  to 
$2.75  per  two-thirds  crate.  California 
lettuce  has  been  bringing  good  prices  for 
several  weeks,  $5  to  $6  a  crate  of  four 
to  five  dozen,  but  nearby  lettuce  has  not 
shown  its  usual  quality  and  prices  have 
been  generally  under  $1  a  crate  the  past 
week.  A  little  better  movement  was  re¬ 
ported  on  fancy  white  potatoes,  but  the 
bulk  potatoes  have  been  very  dull.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  were  quoted  at  $5  to 
$5.50  per  150-lb.  sack,  and  Pennsylvania 
“Round  Whites  up  to  $6  a  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  Philadelphia  egg  market  has  been 
very  irregular.  Retail  prices  reached 
such  high  figures  earlier  in  the  season 
that  consumption  was  curtailed  and  when 
favorable  weather  for  production  caused 
increased  shipments  prices  dropped  quick¬ 
ly.  During  the  first  week  in  Decembef 
prices  slumped  from  65  to  55  cents  a 
dozen  on  fresh  extra  firsts.  However, 
the  sharp  drop  in  wholesale  prices  was 
evidently  passed  on  by  the  retailers  as 
reports  began  to  come  in  of  an  increased 
demand  due  to  lower  prices.  A  reaction 
soon  caused  an  upward  trend,  prices  on 
firsts  advancing  3  or  4  cents  a  dozen  to 
52c,  with  extra  firsts  holding  steady  at 
55c  a  dozen.  Seconds  sold  as  low  as 
35  to  38c  and  refrigerator  extra  firsts 
were  also  quoted  at  38c  a  dozen.  Refrig¬ 
erator  eggs  were  generally  quiet.  Hold¬ 
ings  are  heavier  than  they  should  be  at 
this  season  of  the  year  for  a  really  heal¬ 
thy  market.  Only  a  few  weeks  remain 
when  nominally  fresh  stocks  are  again 
being  put  away  for  future  use,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  December  there 
were  nearly  270,000  more  cases  of  eggs 
in  storage  in  the  10  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  than  a  year  ago. 

Dive  poultry  receipts  were  generally 
light  and  prices  on  live  chickens  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly.  Heavy  fowl  brought  33 
to  34e  a  pound,  those  weighing  3  lbs.  or 
less  averaging  about  25c  a  pound  and  in¬ 
termediate  weights  sold  at  proportionate 
prices.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  live 
broilers  average  about  32c  a  lb.  and  fancy 
heavy  Spring  chickens  about  a  cent  a 
pound  under  the  broilers.  The  ordinary 
run  of  mixed  breeds  of  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  moved  at  28  to  29c  with  unattrac¬ 
tive  stock  and  Deghorns  selling  around 
27c  a  pound.  Live  roosters  were  quoted 
at  20  to  21c.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  fresh  killed  poultry  and 
the  market  for  attractive  stock  was  gen¬ 
erally  firm.  Fresh  killed  fowl,  dry 
packed,  in  barrels  ranged  30  to  32c  for 
heavy  stock,  4-lb.  averages  selling  27  to 
29c,  and  lightweight  and  unattractive 
stock  sold  as  low  as  21c.  Turkeys  were 
rather  quiet  at  44  to  46c  a  pound  for 
fancy  nearby  stock  and  No.  1  ranged  40 
to  43c  a  pound.  Fresh  killed  chickens 
sold  for  about  the  same  price  as  fowl, 
while  broilers  ranged  32  to  34c.  Receipts 
of  dressed  poultry  have  been  rather  light. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  quiet.  Very  little  Timothy 
hay  grades  better  than  No.  2  which 
brought  $24  to  $25  a  ton  and  the  best 
light  clover  mixed  $23  to  $24  a  ton. 


Straight  rye  straw  held  steady  at  $16.50 
to  $17  a  ton,  while  wheat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  $16.25,  and  oat  straw  $15.25  a 
ton.  Imports  of  hay  have  increased  with 
the  smaller  domestic  supply  available 
this  year  according  to  the  government  re¬ 
ports.  Approximately  65,000  tons  were 
imported  in  the  four  months  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober  against  25,000  tons  last  year  with 
October  imports  making  up  nearly  half 
the  total.  Total  imports  last  year  were 
106,000  tons  compared  with  360,000  tons 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1924,  reflecting 
the  large  supply  last  year  and  lower 
prices.  b.  w.  s. 


blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  box, 
50c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  sudden  arrival  of  Winter  shows  us 
that  the  stormy  Fall  really  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  Potatoes  are  not  so  strong,  but 
most  crops  are  doing  well. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  51  to  56c;  storage,  45 
to  50c ;  dairy,  30  to  34c ;  common,  20  to 
28c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  30  to 
32c ;  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  56  to  65c;  State  and 
western,  candled,  36  to  50c;  storage,  33 
t  o  3  8  c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  38  to  46c;  fowls,  22  to  30c; 
roasters,  20  to  34c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  22  to  24c. 
Live  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  28  to  40c; 
fowls,  24  to  28c ;  springers,  18  to  29c ; 
old  roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady ; 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbardson,  Russet, 
$1  to  $1.25;  King,  .Spy,  Wealthy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  Fameuse,  $1.75  to 
$2;  western,  'box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
dull ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  sec¬ 
onds,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamp¬ 
er,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears,  Bartlett, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Keiffer,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Grapes,  California,  Malaga,  box, ,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Emperors,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $7.50  to  $8. 

Beans  and1  Onions — Beans,  firm  ;  white 
kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
medium,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  State  and  western,  100-lb.  bag, 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.30  to 
$1.50. 

Vegetables,  weak ;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $6;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  17c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1  to  $2.25;  celery,  crate, 
$4  to  $5 ;  cucumbers,  not  quoted ;  egg- 
plant,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  5-lb. 
basket,  60  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  4  doz.,  $5  to 
$5.75  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c ; 
peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  squash,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  yellow, 
60  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  light  comb,  22 
to  24c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  ckwer  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $31.50 ;  middlings,  $30.50 ; 
red-dog,  $41.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50; 
oilmeal,  $48 ;  hominy,  $34.75 ;  gluten, 
$41. SO;  oat  feed,  $11.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra,  50  to  50% c  ; 
firsts,  45  to  4Se;  seconds,  44  to  44% c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25%  to  26c ; 
held,  extras,  27%  to  28c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
72  to  73c;  mixed  colors,  71  to  72c;  white, 
68  to  70c;  western,  firsts,  57  to  60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $8 ;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $7  to  $8. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Timo¬ 
thy,  $28  to  $30 :  No.  2,  $24  to  $27  ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 : 
swale,  $14  to  $15 ;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

.  Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.75  to  $4  ;  na¬ 
tive,  box,  $2  to  $2.15 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2,40  to  $2.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  22  to  30c; 
chickens,  large,  26  to  29c ;  small,  23  to 
26c. 

Dressed  Poultry.-— Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  3Se ;  ducklings,  27  to  30c ;  roosters,  16 
to  24c ;  turkeys,  35  to  45c. 

Vegetables.— String  beans,  bu.,  $2  to 
$6 ;  beets,  box.  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  box,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3 ; 
celery,  box._  $2  to  $4  ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  75c  to 
$1.35;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4;  squash, 
turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25; 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Fbllowing  are  recent  quotations  : 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  78  to  80c; 
gathered,  65  to  70c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  49c;  prints,  51 
to  53  c. 

Dressed  fowl,  32  to  35c;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  10  to  16c ;  hogs, 
12  to  13e;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  20c;  veal,  14  to 
20c;  lambs,  30  to  32c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  celery,  doz., 
75c  to  $1.50. 

Hay. — No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

December  10,  1925. 

MILK  PRICES 

On  December  1  the  price  committees 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  producers  and 
distributors  met  in  New  York  City,  and 
agreed  on  a  Class  1  milk  price  for  De¬ 
cember  of  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  This  is 
an  increase  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  over 
last  month.  The  Borden’s  League  price 
remains  at  $2.80. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $ 

Good  to  choice . 47 

Lower  grades . 42 

Ladles  .  .35 

Packing  stock  . 

Centralized  . . 43 

Renovated  . 45 

CHEESE 

June  make,  fancy  ....$0.27 
Average  run  . 25%  ( 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . $0.64  @$0.65 

Good  to  Choice . 59@  .63 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 62@  .63 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  ,64@  .65 

Gathered,  best . 59@  .61 

Common  to  good . 40@  .55 

Storage,  best  . 47@  .48 

Lower  grades  . 32@  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.29@$0.35 


$0.51 

@$0.51% 

.47 

@ 

.50 

.42 

@ 

•43% 

.35 

@ 

.39 

.34 

@ 

.35 

.43 

@ 

.46 

.45 

@ 

.46 

$0.27 

@$0.27% 

.26% 


Chickens  . 

. '  .29@  ' 

.32 

Turkeys  . 

.32 

Ducks  . 

.34 

Geese  . 

. 20@ 

.29 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 25  @ 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.50@$0.52 

Old  . 30@  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .30 

Broilers  . 27i@  .37 

Fowls  . 20@  .33 

Rdosters  . 15@  .28 

Ducks  . . . 25  @  .31 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 75  @  .80 

Dark,  per  doz . 2.50@  3.50 

'Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 15@  .40 

Jacks,  pair  . 60@  .85 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17  @  .20 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@12.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 25@  .30 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 20@  .25 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 18@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

ISteers  . $8.00@10.25 

Bulls  .  4.50@  5.50 

Cows  .  1.75@  6.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 14.00@16.50 

Lower  grades  . 9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@17.00 

ERUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.50@$4.75 

Greening  .  2.75@  6.25 

Jonathan  .  2.75@  5.50 

McIntosh  .  4.00@10.00 

Spy  .  2.25@  5.00 

York  .  4.50@  5.75 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box....  5.00@10.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Pears,  bskt .  1.25@  4.50 

Bbl .  4.00@11.00 

Grapefruit,  crate  .  2.75 @  5.50 

Oranges,  box  .  2.50@  6.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bobs . $2.00@$3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 06@  .18 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00@35.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate.  .  .  .  1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 50@  1.00 

Crate  .  4.00@  5.50 


Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 3.00@  8.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.00@  6.00 

Eggplant,  crate  .  1.00@  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  6.50@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. .  .  2.00@  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg  .  5.25@  6.50 

Okra,  carrier  .  3.00@  6.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  L75@  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00@  6.50 

Radishes,  bu.-bskt .  1.50@  2.50 

Spinach,  bskt .  1.00@  1.50 

Squash,  bbl . 75^  125 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  1.0O@  1.25 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.0O@  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 75@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2,50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  .$4.00@$7.25 

State,  150  lbs . 5.0O@  5.50 

Pennsylvania,  150  lbs . 5.50@  5.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  5.50@  6.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  6.50@  7.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.00 
HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $28.00l@29.00 

®Jo.  2  .  26.00@27.00 

_  ^  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  10 

Certified,  qt . "28 

Certified,  pt.  . . .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . '  "iq 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .  !  *  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.60@  .61 

Cheese  . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75 @  .85 

C°wls  . 32@  .40 

Roasting  chickens  . 36@  45 

Fry  ers  . . .35@  .37 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes . 06@  07 

Onions,  lb . 05 @  lo7 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  '.05 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25@  45 

Apples,  doz . 25@  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .20 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv- 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  Shipments 
Dec.  7.  1925,  according  to  the  United 
(states  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb  sacks 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington,' 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Arnbov  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . 80  53% 

No.  3  white  oats . '  .52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  .96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 92% 

„  .  Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.65 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  . ]  45A0 

White  hominy  .  35.90 

Gluten  feed  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 39.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  51.60 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Demand  is  rather  slow.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  are :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  53c;  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  53c;  three-eighths  blood,  55c.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing, 
55c ;  delaine,  55c.  New  England  half 
blood,  51  to  52c;  three-eighths  blood,  53 
to  54c.  Texas  fine  scoured,  $1.20  to 
$1.30.  Oregon  eastern  clothing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 


A  visitor  at  a  certain  fishing  village 
asked,  the  parson  what  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  diet  of  the  villagers.  “Fish,  mostly,” 
said  the  parson.  “But  I  thought  fish  was 
a  brain  food,  and  these  are  the  most  un¬ 
intelligent  folk  I  ever  saw,”  remarked 
the  tourist.  “Well,”  replied  the  parson, 
“just  think  what  they  would  be  like  if 
they  didn’t  eat  fish  !” — Pittsburgh  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph. 
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light  up  your  home 
for  Christmas! 


Let  this  Christmas  be  made  happier 
with  plenty  of  bright,  cheery  light  all 
through  the  house!  A  safe,  electri¬ 
cally  lighted  Christmas  tree  for  the 
children.  An  electric  iron  or  wash¬ 
ing  machine  for  mother,  to  save  her 
strength  and  health.  A  portable 
motor  for  father,  to  turn  the  cream 
separator,  grindstone,  and  to  do 
many  other  chores. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Providing  Transportation 

The  school  in  this  district  'has  not  been 
run  for  15  or  20  years.  At  that  time 
they  voted  to  give  it  up  and  put  it  into 
the  village  union  district.  The  school- 
house  and  land  has  since  .been  sold. 
There  are  many  children  living  in  this 
district,  children  of  all  ages,  most  of 
them  between  6  and  10  years  of  age, 
who  have  about  two  miles  and  more  to 
go  to  get  to  the  city  school'.  You  stated 
recently  that  there  is  a  new  law  that 
provides  for  transportation  in  a  consoli¬ 
dated  district,  the  State  paying  one-half 
the  cost  of  such  with  a  local  tax  rate  of 
five  mills.  We  wish  to  know  what  we 
will  have  to  do  to  get  the  ^  children 
transported  to  school  and  the  State  pay 
one-half  the  cost.  At  present  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  get  to  school  any  way  they 
can.  c.  w.  d. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  and  Light 
Plants  give  these  and  many  other 
comforts  and  conveniences  for  every¬ 
one,  but  best  of  all,  safe,  economical, 
bright  white  light  everywhere,  for  all 
the  family — not  only  for  the  holiday 
season,  but  every  day  and  night  for 
many  years  to  come. 


There  is  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power 
8b  Light  Unit  for  practically  every 

farm  require¬ 
ment. 


Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  liter¬ 
ature  which 
will  tell  you 
about  the  plant 
which  fits  your 
need. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
1233  Reid  Street  Madison, Wi9, 

Oise  Fuller  &  Johnson 


POWER.  S,  LIGHT 


1  ACT  A  BANK 
LU3  1  ACCOUNT 

THOUSANDS  of  men  have  lost  bank 
accounts  by  not  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  and  thousands  of  men 
are  now  enjoying  prosperity  and  sub¬ 
stantial  bank  accounts  by  grasping  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  Automobile 
Business  at  the  Stewart  Automobile 
School. 


Sixteen  Years  ot  Success 


For  sixteen  years  the  STEWART  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  SCHOOL  has  been  teaching  inex¬ 
perienced  men  a  trade— the  Automobile  Trade 
—the  largest  industry  in  America.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained  for  the  good  paying  positions  what  are 
always  open  to  men  with  the  proper  training 
to  fill  them. 

These  positions  range  all  the  way  from 
Mechanics  to  Executives.  There  is  no  limit 
to  salary  for  ambitious  men  with  ability. 
Previous  experience  makes  no  difference,  if 
you  want  to  succeed  the  Stewart  School  can 
start  you  on  the  road  to  success. 


Large  Shops  —  Latest  Equipment 
Costs  Nothing  To  Investigate 


Take  the  first  step  NOW.  Send  for  our  BIG 
NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  FREE.  It  tells  you  about  the 
wonderful  opportunities  and  how  you  can 
succeed  in  the  largest  business  in  America. 


Send  for  it  TOD  A  Y.  It  is  FREE. 

STEWART  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

227  West  57th  Street,  at  B’way.  New  York 


AW  FURSn 

WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 
167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


The  State  will  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  in 
your  district  if  the  following  require¬ 
ments  can  be  satisfied : 

First,  your  district  must  vote  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  adequate  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  The  next  step  will  be  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Finally  the  board  of  education  in 
your  district  must  show  that  the  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes  will  exceed  five 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valua¬ 
tion. 

You  should  consult  your  district  super¬ 
intendent  concerning  procedure  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  district  superintendent 
should  energetically  support  -the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  your  district.  If  your  district 
had  been  consolidated  with  the  village 
subsequent  to  March  25,  1913,  you  would 
be  entitled  to  substantially  increased 
quotas  of  public  money,  so  that,  in  all 
probability,  your  tax  rate  would  he 
down  to  about  five  mills.  D.  B.  D. 

Illegal  Contract  for 
Transportation 

In  a  diverted  school  district  Mrs.  A 
is  trustee  and  her  husband  is  clerk.  B 
puts  in  a  bid  to  draw  children  to  school, 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  for  $550 
and  his  taxes,  which  amount.  to  about 
$25.  Two  days  after  B  put  in  his  hid 
Mrs.  A  telephoned  to  B  and  told  him 
that  A  is  going  to  draw  the  children  for 
$550.  Did  A  have  a  right  to  put  in  a 
bid  like  .that?  R.  f.  D. 

Mrs.  A’s  contract  is  not  legal..  Section 
285  of  the  Education  Law  provides  that, 
“‘No  trustee  shall  be  personally  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract 
which  he  (or  she)  makes  in  behalf  of 
the  district.”  Mrs.  A  cannot  contract 
with  her  husband  for  transporting  the 
pupils  of  the  district,  because  she  would 
he  directly  interested  in  diverting  the 
district’s  money  to  her  own  household. 
Advise  with  your  trustee  concerning  the 
above  section  of  law.  If  no  agreement 
can  be  reached  perhaps  your  trustee  will 
call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the 
matter.  We  should  all  try  to  settle  our 
difficulties  at  home.  If  reason  cannot 
prevail  at  home  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  'Commissioner  of  Education.  For 
wilful  disobStlience  of  law  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  withhold  the  public  money 
from  the  district  or  he  may  remove  the 
trustee  from  office.  D.  B.  D. 

Payment  of  Unauthorized 
Expense 

I  am  collector  and  treasurer  of  school 
district.  The  district  voted  to  pipe  a 
certain  spring  to  schoolhouse.  The  trus¬ 
tee  hired  himself  and  father  and  did  the 
work,  and  built  a  building  -over  spring 
big  enough  to  supply  a  town,  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  which  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  I  cannot  state  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing.  Now  I  have  been  forbidden  by  two 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  build¬ 
ing  when  it  is  handed  in.  Shall  I  pay 
it  or  not?  It  was  not  voted  at  school 
meeting  to  put  a  building  over  spring. 
New  York.  L.  w.  c. 

Your  trustee  did  not  have  authority  to 
build  a  house  over  the  spring,  unless  he 
had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  meeting.  A  spring-house,  within 
reasonable  'limitations,  may  be  desir¬ 
able,  but  the  consent  of  the  district 
should  be  obtained  first.  The  trustee 
may  call  a  special  meeting  at  any  time 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  author¬ 
ity.  I  would  advise  withholding  payment 
of  the  bill  until  the  matter  is  adjusted 
at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Community  harmony  is  a  most  worthy 
objective.  I  would  try  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  your  district  meeting  with  that 
end  in  view.  D.  B.  D. 


ellow 
Wears  Hoods 


Hood  Farm  King 

The  Farm  King — a  trim,  smart  looking 
all  red  rubber  shoe  for  general  farm 
wear,  where  extra  quality  is  desired. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  specialties  ever 
put  out  by  the  great  Hood  Factories. 
It  is  made  of  the  famous  Hood  Red 
Rubber  Stock  which  docs  not  check  or 
crack — an  exclusive  Hood  feature.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  the  dealer  in  your 
community  who  carries  Hood  Footwear 
and  critically  examine  the  construction 
of  the  Farm  King.  It  is  rugged  enough 
for  farm  use,  dressy  enough 
to  wear  to  town. 


The  improvements  in  Hood 
Rubber  Footwear  have  added 
real  value  in  longer  service,  more 


comfort  and  snappy  style  to  this 
wonderful  line  of  warmth  and 


dry  feet  for  the  whole  family. 


BOOTS — The  Hood  Red  Boot  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  value  in  wear  and 
good  lool^s — the  best  extra  quality  boot  on  the 
market.  It  will  not  check  or  crack ,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  leakage.  The  name  Hood 
is  on  the  gray  sole.  The  Hood  Red  T read 
Boot  is  lower  in  price  and  is  very  popular 
for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
wears  well  and  is  standard  quality  in 
materials  and  workmanship 


RUBBER  SHOES— Hood's  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubbe? Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  economical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 

_ BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Our  old  Airedale  dog,  Bruce,  sat  just 
outside  the  kitchen  door  waiting.  There 
could  be  no  question  about  it ;  he  did 
everything  except  talk.  He  was  waiting. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  middle-aged  man 
at  the  Grand  Central  station  who  acted 
just  as  Bruce  did.  He  would  sit  for  a 
while  in  front  of  the  board  where  the  in¬ 
coming  trains  are  announced.  Then  he 
would  get  up  and  wander  through  the 
waiting  room,  searching  here  and  there 
like  a  man  who  feels  that  he  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  overlooked  something.  Then 
when  some  train  came  in  and  the  wyave 
of  passengers  poured  out  this  man  would 
stand  in  line.  He  knew  it  was  not  the 
train  he  was  looking  for,  yet  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  his  passenger  might  have 
come  in  some  unexpected  way.  At  last, 
after  much  troubled  waiting  the  train 
came  rolling  in,  and  far  down  the  line  a 
small,  dumpy,  gray-haired  woman  ap¬ 
peared.  He  did  not  kiss  her — I  suppose 
life  had  starved  out  such  frivolities  long 
ago. 

“Oh  'John — take  my  bag.” 

“Glad  you  came,  Mary — right  this 
way  !” 

Off  they  went,  side  by  side.  They  had 
dropped  the  demonstrations  of  their  old 
courting  days.  They  could  not  quite 
express  their  affection — 'but  it  was  there. 

And  so  old  Bruce,  the  dog,  wandered 
about.  He  would  sit  and  watch  the 
kitchen  door,  with  his  wise  head  on  one 
side.  Then  he  would  walk  to  the  bam 
and  look  about,  then  into  the  little  house 
where  Philip  used  to  stay.  Then  he 
would  come  back  to  the  house  and  sit 
with  that  puzzled  look  on  his  face — 
watching,  listening,  for  a  step  that  never 
came.  How  could  it — when  his  old  friend 
Philip  is  no  longer  here?  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  Philip  was  far  away  on  the  ocean — - 
bound  for  his  old  home  in  Norway. 
***** 

Those  who  have  read  “My  Antonia,” 
by  Willa  Gather,  will  remember  the  pa¬ 
thetic  story  of  the  faithful  hired  man. 
To  those  of  us  wTho  live  in  the  country, 
and  particularly  those  who  have  “worked 
out”  and  tried  to  be  faithful  in  a  humble 
position,  the  story  of  one  of  these  patient, 
faithful  men  is  pathetic  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  These  men  have  no  home  of  their 
own,  and  do  not  expect  any,  yet  through 
long  years  of  faithful  service,  they  be¬ 
come  a  fixture  in  our  homes  and  in  spite 
of  their  humble  personality  life  can  never 
be  quite  the  same  when  they  go  away. 
In  its  way  there  is  nothing  in  English 
literature  more  beautifully  touching 
than  Robert  Frost’s  “Death  of  the  Hired 
Man.”  Our  family  will  always  feel  un¬ 
der  personal  obligation  to  Philip  Weisser 
— the  hired  man.  When  he  sailed  out  of 
New  York  harbor,  bound  for  Norway,  he 
left  a  hole  in  the  life  at  Hope  Farm. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  a  man  like 
Philip  left  Norway  to  find  a  new  life  in 
America.  He  was  not  a  farmer.  He  did 
not  have  the  size  or  the  real  temper  of 
the  pioneer.  You  never  could  have 
imagined  Philip  as  one  of  the  old  Vik¬ 
ings.  He  was  too  tender  and  lovable  for 
such  a  life.  Yet  the  Norwegians  have 
always  been  an  adventurous  race.  They 
saw  this  country  long  before  the  English 
ventured  here.  Philip  may  have  had  in 
him  something  of  the  spirit  of  those  old 
rovers.  While  not  a  farmer  by  inherit¬ 
ance  he  became  an  expert  gardener,  and 
developed  a  genuine  love  of  plants.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  he  had  been 
cutting  a  small  field  of  grass.  He  had 
that  grass  piled  on  the  fence  around  the 
field — that  being  the  way  he  had  seen  a 
small  farmer  on  the  mountains  of  Nor¬ 
way  cure  his  crop.  Over  20  years  ago 
the  family  for  whom  Philip  worked  broke 
up  their  home.  We  bought  some  of  the 
household  goods,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  came  and  asked  me  to  take  Philip 
with  us. 

“He  is  too  good  a  man  to  go  wandering 
■about — he  needs  a  home  !” 

At  that  time  I  was  overstocked  with 
labor.  Our  helpers  were  not  producing 
enough  to  pay  the  labor  bills.  It  was 
a  hot  dry  Summer.  Crops  were  burning 
up.  Yret  there  was  something  about  this 
silent  man  that  appealed  to  us,  and  we 
took  him. 

***** 

It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  things  we  ever  did.  Quietly  and 
without  trouble  Philip  worked  into  our 
farm  life  until  he  became  indispensable. 
We  gave  him  lumber  and  nails  and  paint 
and  he  fitted  up  a  room  for  himself  in 
one  of  the  outbuildings.  Our  women  will 
tell  you  what  it  means  to  have  such  a 
man  on  the  place.  A  gentleman  in  over¬ 
alls — a  kindly,  faithful  silent  man,  al- 
wavs  reliable,  honest  and  true;  always  at 
work — making  necessary  jobs  if  need  be, 
and  best  of  all  perfectly  safe  with  the 
children.  I  presume  there  are  still  a  few 
such  men  left,  but  they  are  not  common 
in  the  rush  and  roar  of  modern  life. 
Whoever  finds  one  in  these  days  has 
stumbled  upon  a  labor  pearl  of  great 
price.  And  all  through  these  years 
Philip  lias  been  with  us.  What  a  gar¬ 
den  he  made  every  year.  I  have  often 
seen  him.  at  the  close  of  day,  when  he 
was  entitled  to  a  good  rest,  standing 


beside  his  garden,  pipe  in  mouth,  watch¬ 
ing  his  plants  as  one  would  study  his 
children.  If  he  saw  a  weed  or  a  poor 
plant,  down  he  would  go  on  his  knees  to 
pull  it  out.  Then  he  would  sit  on  the 
big  stone  in  the  barnyard  looking  off  to 
the  west  where  the  sun  went  down  over 
the  hill.  A  lonely  man  at  times,  it  seemed 
to  me.  A  lonely  man  who  had  been 
taught  great  things  by  the  solitude  and 
the  ocean,  yet  who  went  about  with 
something  of  wondering  regret  that  he 
could  not  give  expression  to  what  he  had 
in  mind.  When  joy  came  to  Hope  Farm, 
Philip  rejoiced  with  us.  When  death 
came  there  was  Philip  beside  us,  unable 
to  give  voice  to  bis  sympathy,  but  still 
making  us  feel  it.  And  old  Bruce  the 
Airedale,  too,  was  a  dog  with  a  past.  He 
had  known  several  masters  and  various 
homes  before  he  came  here.  He  and 
Philip  seemed  two  of  a  kind.  The  Aire¬ 
dale  is  a  jealous  dog,  more  human  in  his 
loves  and  habits,  it  seems  to  me,  than 
any  other  breed.  Bruce  and  Philip  were 
mated.  The  old  dog  never  left  him.  He 
slept  in  Philip’s  room,  and  tagged  his 
every  step.  No  wonder  the  old  dog  sits 
by  the  kitchen  door  and  waits  with  that 
puzzled  look  for  his  friend. 

***** 

Philip  had  one  fault— he  drank — and 
when  he  got  hold  of  whisky  he  did  a 
good  job  at  it.  The  Norwegians  seem 
never  to  do  things  by  halves.  When 
sober  they  have  all  the  virtues  of 
sobriety.  When  drunk  —  they  go  the 
limit.  In  Norway,  centuries  ago,  home 


life  was  kind  and  gentle,  but  when  those 
rovers  struck  some  rich  land  in  their 
wanderings  they  were  like  savages.  So 
long  as  the  rumshops  were  open  Philip 
could  not  keep  his  money.  Most  of  our 
New  Jersey  rum  sellers  seemed  to  sell 
on  commission.  It  was  to  their  advant¬ 
age  to  pull  in  men  like  Philip  and  get 
their  money,  and  they  certainly  lived  up 
to  their  privilege.  I  tried  to  get  Philip 
to  save  his  money,  for  well  I  know  that 
a  savings  account  somewhere  drawing  in¬ 
terest  is  an  anchor  in  time  of  storm.  We 
may  say  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  but  wisely  considered  it 
may  also  be  considered  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  respectability.  I  knew  that  if 
Philip  could  only  acquire  some  strong  in¬ 
centive  for  saving  he  would,  with  his 
strong  natural  character,  get  above  the 
rumshop.  But  I  could  not  interest  him 
in  saving.  He  was  afraid  of  banks,  and 
distrusted  the  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions.  He  let  me  keep  his  money,  but 
every  now  and  then  he  would  come  with 
his  demand : 

“I  want  (he  cash  money!” 

I  knew  where  it  would  go,  but  the 
money  was  his.  Then  he  would  usually 
disappear  for  a  time,  and  finally  come 
back  almost  insane  from  dissipation — 
trembling  and  weak,  to  take  up  his  old 
job.  Once  he  went  back  to  Norway  and 
once  to  South  Dakota  and  to  other 
places,  but  he  always  came  back  to  what 
he  called  “heme.”  I  think  these  migra¬ 
tions  indicated  a  desire  to  get  away  from 
local  temptation,  but  he  always  came 
back. 

Then  came  the  Great  War.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Philip  had  $5  to  his  name  at 
that  time,  after  15  years  of  hard  service. 
He  was  an  American  citizen  and  a  voter, 
yet  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  Nor¬ 
way  would  enter  the  fighting.  I  found 


Philip  out  behind  the  barn,  with  a  friend, 
drilling  with  a  couple  of  brooms.  They 
were  ready  to  go  back  and  fight  for  the 
Fatherland. 

***** 

And  then  came  prohibition.  The  rum- 
shops  near  us  first  took  it  as  a  joke — it 
was  “a  mere  political  gesture  made  to 
satisfy  a  bunch  of  western  cranks.”  I 
personally  felt  and  I  still  feel  that  an 
entire  generation  must  pass  before  this 
law  can  be  fully  enforced.  Perhaps  it 
came  too  soon — I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  but  the  amendment  will  never  be 
repealed,  and  the  fact  of  shutting  up  the 
rumshops  has  alone  justified  the  law. 
Our  saloons  were  dead.  Our  drinking 
people  say  they  can  still  get  all  the 
liquor  they  need,  but  I  notice  that  while 
before  prohibition  we  had  in  this  town 
a  dozen  or  more  “common  drunkards,” 
we  have  now  not  one.  Philip  bought  a 
buttle  of  bootleg  liquor  and  it  nearly 
killed  him.  It  must  have  been  rich  in 
wood  alcohol !  Then  he  evidently  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  drinking,  and  from  that  day 
to  .this  I  do  not  think  he  has  tasted 
liquor.  These  men  from  Norway  have 
a  great  respect  for  law.  Had  the  saloons 
remained  open  this  man  never  could  have 
remained  temperate.  I  hear  many  sneer¬ 
ing  arguments  to  show  that  prohibition 
is  a  failure,  so  I  just  offer  this  little  ar¬ 
gument  from  life— on  the  other  side. 
Then  Philip’s  money  began  to  accumu¬ 
late.  He  solved  the  problem  of  its  dis¬ 
position  himself.  He  came  to  me  one 
day  and  asked  if  I  could  buy  Norwegian 
money  for  him.  He  had  decided  to  send 
his  money  back  to  Norway  and  deposit 
it  in  the  bank  of  his  home  town.  There 
“with  an  ocean  of  water  between”  it 
would  be  safe  from  all  enemies — inchid- 
ing  himself.  I  found  that  I  could  buy 
Norwegian  crowns  for  13  cents.  They 


YANOGAS  "A”  Dust 
kills  rats  on  the  run 
by  giving  off  a  deadly  poi¬ 
son  gas  they  can’t  escape. 
They  don’t  have  to  eat  it 
—  or  even  touch  it.  Apply 
a  small  quantity  with  a 
Cyanogas  Duster  to  the 
rat -holes — and  your  rat 
troubles  are  over. 


Kill  them  with 


It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them 


Just  as  quick  and  simple,  cheap  and  sure 
for  groundhogs,  woodchucks,  prairie 
dogs,  ground  squirrels  and  moles. 

To  demonstrate  this  unusual  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  exterminating  rodents,  we 
are  making  the  following  special  com¬ 


bination  offers,  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Go  to  your  dealer  first.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  send  either  of  the 
combinations  on  receipt  of  price — or  a 
5 -lb.  can  of  Cyanogas  "A”  Dust,  without 
the  duster,  for  $2.50,  express  collect. 


(A)  1 — 5-lb.  can  Cyanogas  "A”  Dust. 

(B)  1 — 5-lb.  can  Cyanogas  "A”  Dust. 

1 — Cyanogas  Foot  Pump  Duster. 

1 — Cyanogas  Hand  Duster. 

Both  for  $7.00  express  collect 

Both  for  $5.00  express  collect 

Write  for  Leaflet  131 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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are  worth  over  26  cents  in  our  money.  In 
one  ease  I  bought  these  crowns  or  krones 
at  11  cents.  The  bank  would  take  my 
money,  figure  it  out  into  crowns  and  give 
me  an  order  on  the  bank  in  Philip’s  town 
for  the  amount.  This  would  be  sent  to 
Norway,  collected  in  the  usual  way  and 
credited  to  Philip’s  account.  This  bank 
paid  interest  or  invested  in  Norwegian 
bonds.  Just  as  I  expected  this  invest¬ 
ment  gave  Philip  a  new  interest  in  life. 
It  was  great  to  think  that  he,  a  humble 
hired  man  in  New  Jersey,  was  lending 
to  his  Fatherland — 'helping  to  maintain 
her  credit.  I  think  he  raised  finer  vege¬ 
tables  and  got  better  results  from  our 
cows  and  hens  because  of  the.  feeling  that 
this  man  was  a  creditor  and  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  a  dependent.  He  was  no 
longer  a  slave  to  the  rumshop — he  had 
won  the  victory.  You  should  have  seen 
him  as  he  started  on  his  long  ocean  voy¬ 
age.  He  had  a  new  suit,  a  new.  over¬ 
coat — a  new  view  of  life,  a  new  pride  of 
possession.  Over  in  that  Norway  bank 
he  has  a  credit  of  S,000  to  10,000  crowns. — 
enough  with  a  little  labor  to  support  him 
in  comfort.  I  call  it  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  'part  of  the  crop  grown  at  Hope 
Farm.  America  is  the  only  land  in 
which  such  things  are  worked  out. 

And  so  old  Bruce  sits  by  the  door  and 
waits  vainly  for  his  friend  to  come.  At 
times  it  seems  to  me  that  a  look  of  con¬ 
tentment  passes  over  the  old  dog’s  face 
and  he  goes  to  his  soft  place  under  the 
tree  to  stretch  out  in  sleep.  What  has 
he  seen  to  satisfy  his  mind?  Perhaps 
there  has  come  to  him  the  vision  of  a 
man  looking  off  over  the  lonely  stormy 
ocean,  and  seeing  far  across  the  water 
a  hillside  in  New  Jersey  where  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  waits  for  him? 

Who  knows?  As  we  grow  older  we 
realize  'that  strange  messages  come  to  us 
at  times'.  Perhaps  Philip  has  sent  one 
to  Bruce.  H.  w.  c. 


Why  Wisconsin  Follows 
La  Follette 

The  people  outside  of  our  State  do  not 
understand  very  well  the  history  of  La 
Follettism  in  Wisconsin.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
few  years  have  been  so  unfair  to  the 
Senator,  both  in  his  campaign  for  United 
States  Senator  and  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  that  the  public  mind,  ex¬ 
cept.  where  he  is  personally  known,  is 
prejudiced  toward  him. 

Senator  La  Follette  gained  control  of 
Wisconsin  politics  25  years  ago,  after 
fighting  .single-handed  and  alone  the 
worst  and  most  corrupt  political  machine 
that  ever  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  at  least.  For  years  a  few 
lumbermen  and  a  group  of  railroad  men 
controlled  nominations,  party  confer¬ 
ences,  elections  and  Legislatures,  and 
they  were  so  bold  that  at  one  time  they 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  La  Follette,  but  a  young 
man  and  very  poor,  made  war  upon  the 
machine,  threw  them  out  of  power,  was 
elected  Governor,  and  immediately 
thereafter  instituted  many  reforms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  taxation  of  public  utilities, 
two-cent  railroad  fare,  the  Railroad 
Commission,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  and  countless  other  reforms.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  after  20  years  of 
study  have  failed  to  repeal  a  single  re¬ 
form  actually  instituted  by  this  great 

We  built  a  Capitol  building,  the  finest 
in  the  United  States,  between  the  years 
of  1904  and  1917  for  a  little  over  seven 
million  dollars,  and  to  date  there  has 
never  been  a  dollar’s  worth  of  graft  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  contracting  or.  construc¬ 
tion  thereof.  I  mentioned  this  because 
of  the  notorious  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s 
State  Capitol  cost  sixty-six  million  dol¬ 
lars,  does  not  compare  in  quality  or 
beauty  with  Wisconsin,  and  some  of 
those  interested  in  the  construction  of 
it,  are  still  doing  time  at  one  of  their 
penitentiaries. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  press 
about  the  taxation  situation  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wisconsin  has 
had  fewer  business  failures  in  recent 
years  than  almost  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  its  taxes  are  comparatively 
light.  The  expense  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  of 
anv  in  the  United  States.  The  taxes  due 
in *  the  early  part  of  1926  have  been  re¬ 
mitted  entirely  so  far  as  the  State  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  there  will  be  no  taxes  col¬ 
lected  for  that  year  except  for  local  pur- 

Poses-  .-i  , 

The  people  in  Wisconsin  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  so  much  in  La  Follette  as  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  La  Follette’s  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  did  not  vote  for  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  Jr.  because  he  was  the 
son  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  Sr.,  but 
because  they  knew  that  he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  carry  out  his  father’s  princi¬ 
ples  than  the  reactionary  candidate  who 
has  for  vears  been  aligned  with  the  op¬ 
posite  Aving  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  is  nothing  personal  in  the  thing 
whatever.  It  is  because  the  people,  of 
Wisconsin  knew  what  La  Follettism 
means,  they  have  tried  it,  and  it  has 
been  a  success.  That  is  the  reason  that 
we  are  for  La  Follette. 

LAWRENCE  J.  BRODY. 

Lacrosse  Co.,  Wis. 


Damping-off  of  Tomatoes 
and  Peppers 

I  am  a  grower  of  vegetable  plants.  I 
seem  to  have  hard  luck  with  tomato 
plants.  They  grow  well  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  after  they  are  about  3  in. 
high  I  put  them  out  under  cold  frames 
and  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  after  they 
have  been  out  about  two  weeks.  I  also 
have  trouble  with  peppers.  I  leave  these 
in  the  greenhouse  until  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  sell  and  they  be¬ 
gin  to  damp  off.  V.  K. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

The  only  explanation  that  we  have  is 
that  the  loss  of  the  plants  may  be  due 
to  the  damping-off  fungus,  which  is  found 
in  practically  all  soils,  and  which  thrives 
under  the  moist  conditions  and  upon  the 
decaying  material  usually  found  in  seed 
beds  or  greenhouses.  It  grows  on  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  attacks 
the  plants  near  the  ground,  spreading 
very  rapidly  through  the  bed  and  some¬ 
times  cutting  the  plants  down  as  though 
cut  by  insects. 

There  have  been  many  'suggestions  as 
to  how  to  control  the  trouble,  one  being 
the  treatment  of  the  soil  with  sulphur 
or  with  alkali,  but  so  far  control  by 
such  means  'has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  best  method  is  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  fairly  dry ;  that  is,  by  covering 
the  surface  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or 
by  stirring  the  surface  as  soon  as  possible 
after  watering.  The  fungus  grows  most¬ 
ly  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  must  have 
abundance  of  moisture  to  make  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  so  that  anything  that  tends 
to  keep  the  surface  relatively  dry  will 
help  keep  the  fungus  in  check.  H.  B.  T. 


Moving  Old  Grapevines 

A  neighbor  has  about  500  grapevines ; 
they  are  10  years  old  and  are  bearing 
well.  He  wishes  to  give  them  away,  as 
they  need  the  ground  for  another  pur¬ 
pose.  I  think  of  taking  them.  Would 
like  to  know  how  handle .  them  for  the 
best  results.  l)o  you  think  they  will 
grow?  s- B- 

T'he  attempt  to  move  grapevines  from 
one  location  to  another  after  they  have 
grown  10  years  in  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  advisable.  In  the  first  place 
there  will  be  great  outright  mortality  un¬ 
less  a  large  ball  of  earth  is  dug,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  major  part  of  the  root  system,  as 
is  done  in  transplanting  shade  trees.  The 
cost  of  this  with  grapevines  is  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Secondly  two  or  three  years  will 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  transplanted 
vines  will  regain  their  normal  fruiting, 
and  in  the  meantime  others  will  die. 
In  comparison  one  may  purchase  one- 
year  vines  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  these 
will  in  their  third  year  yield  a  fair 
amount  of  fruit,  with  a  full  crop  in  the 
fourth  season. 

If,  however,  vines  of  this  age  must  be 
moved,  the  tops  should  first  be  cut  back 
severely,  and  when  th£  soil  has  become 
frozen  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
it  will  adhere  to  the  roots  a  ball  of 
earth  at  least  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  to  a 
considerable  depth  is  dug  with  the  roots. 
The  vine  may  then  be  carried  on  a  stone 
boat  to  the  location  desired,  where  a 
hole  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  ac¬ 
commodate  has  been  prepared.  F.  E.  G. 

Mistress  :  “Hilda,  what  do  we  need 
for  dinner?”  Hilda:  “Please,  ma’am, 
I’ve  tripped  over  the  rug  and  we  need  a 
new  set  of  dishes.” — Progressive  Grocer. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

JL  WHICH  does  your  1925  lrult  crop  show  ?  • 

If  a  loss,  lack  of  thorough,  timely  spraying  may 
he  the  reason.  If  a  profit,  no  doubt,  efficient  spray¬ 
ing  is  one  big  reason. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  easiest,  fastest,  most 
dependable,  most  adaptable  sprayer  to  use  for 
FRUIT  PROFITS.  Dealers  in  all  important  fruit 
sections.  A  card  from  you  will  bring  our  latest 
catalog,  G-25,  by  return  mail. 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

You'll  always  be  glad  you  bought  a  "FRIEND” 


Leading  Sugar  Makers  Endorse 


“The  Famous  Vermont  Evaporator” 

DUE  to  its  incomparable  circulation  made  possible  by  the  unsur¬ 
passed  arrangement  of  its  beating  surface  the  “FAMOUS  VER¬ 
MONT”  is  the  only  PRACTICAL  RAPID  -SHALLOW-BOILING  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  constructed. 

A  “DEEP-FLUE”  is  no  more  essential  for  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
maple  sap  than  the  obsolete  tubular  heater  of  grandfather’s  time.  On 
the  contrary  the  “DEEP-FLUE”  is  most  detrimental  to  the  future 
quality  of  syrup.  BE  NOT  MISLED— DECEIVED— BEGUILED. 

THE  FAMOUS  VERMONT  is  manufactured  only  from  the  very 
highest  grade  of  twenty-two  gauge  ENGLISH  TIN  PLATE.  DON’T 
ACCEPT  OF  GALVANIZED  SUBSTITUTES.  INSIST  ON  THE  BEST. 


Our  liberal  terms  make  it  possible  for  all  progressive  sugar  makers  to 
use  our  modern  utensils.  Our  iron-clad  guarantee — SERVICE  and  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION  has  made  the  “VERMONT”  the  standard  of  excellence 
wherever  evaporators  are  discussed. 

SPOUTS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  BUCKETS— Everything  for  the  modern 
sugar  camp.  Write  and  tell  us  your  needs.  >State  the  number  of  trees 
you  expect  to  tap. 


Vermont  Evaporator  Company  of  N.  Y.,  Inc. 
St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y.  Rutland,  Vermont 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  mail  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization' 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like— an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Isiearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts,  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

O.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  Ity.,  814  Railway  Exchange ,  Chicago 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  o! 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 


in  by  i 

ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc.  1 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mtg.,  Sterling,  Ill. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows,  823  up. 

WM.  II.  I’ltAY,  MfV. 

I.a  Grimgeville,  New  York 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


!*  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


rkakle  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  IK  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  IK.  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  job3.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
"Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer, 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


.Ohio 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  article  on  page  1609  shows  what  we  have 
often  claimed ;  that  the  local  friends  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  can  and  will  improve  the  school  and 
make  it  into  a  community  center  if  they  are  given 
a  chance.  As  our  correspondent  says,  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  helped  his  district,  although  not  in 
the  way  they  intended.  Their  revolutionary  de¬ 
mands  stirred  up  the  feeling  needed  to  arouse  the 
district  to  the  danger  of  losing  its  school.  They  are 
now  doing  it  themselves,  and  doing  it  well.  Much' 
remains  to  be  done.  Instead  of  taking  the  school 
away  from  the  local  authorities  it  should  be  placed 
more  securely  in  their  control.  The  advocates  of 
consolidation  seem  to  reason  that  country  life  is 
doomed  anyway,  and  we  might  as  well  give  up  and 
ape  the  city  more  and  more.  We  do  not  believe  that. 
It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  larger  consolidated 
schools  are  fitting  its  pupils  for  country  living  and  a 
farmer’s  life  any  better  than  the  small  schools.  We 
believe  it  essential  to  the  future  of  this  country 
that  we  should  have  more  contented  and  satisfied 
farmers  on  our  farms.  Back-to-the-landers,  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  and  State  employes  will  not  answer. 
We  need  men  who  would  rather  live  on  a  farm  than 
anywhere  else,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  such 
people  are  not  beinig  trained  in  our  larger  schools. 
Such  training  belongs  to  the  little  schools  under 
full  control  of  local  taxpayers.  If  the  State  is  look¬ 
ing  squarely  to  its  best  future,  let  it  give  the  local 
schools  more  money  and  the  best  teachers,  and  then 
give  control  to  the  locality. 

* 

T  seems  hard  to  get  people  to  understand  this 
matter  of  wills  and  legal  successions  to  property. 
We  have  quite  a  good  many  letters  about  like  this: 

“Before  my  father  died  he  told  me  that  I  was  to 
have  the  farm  for  my  own.  He  left  no  will,  and 
his  second  wife  claims  the  farm,  while  my  brothers 
and  sisters  say  I  have  no  more  right  to  a  larger 
share  than  they  have.  Should  not  my  father’s 
wishes  be  respected?” 

You  would  be  quite  surprised  to  see  how  many 
cases  there  are  like  this.  People  think  sincerely 
that  father’s  or  mother’s  expressed  wishes  should  be 
carried  out  regardless  of  legal  procedure.  A  wife 
has  her  dower  rights  of  one-third  of  the  property. 
She  would  come  first  in  the  distribution,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  this  is  a  just  provision. 
What  father  or  mother  say  before  death  about  the 
disposition  of  certain  pieces  of  property  would  mean 
a  moral  obligation  for  their  children,  but  would  not 
be  legal  unless  put  properly  in  the  form  of  a  will. 
We  think  the  other  children  should  respect  their 
parent’s  wishes  and  give  up  claims  on  property 
which  they  know  was  intended  for  some  brother  or 
sister.  Alas,  however,  too  many  people  will  fight 
for  the  last  penny  and  thus  upset  their  father’s 
evident  design!  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  trou¬ 
bles  is  to  make  a  will  definitely  dividing  the  prop¬ 
erty.  We  know  of  a  case  now  where  such  a  will 
was  made  and  everyone  knew  that  a  daughter  was 
to  have  a  certain  property.  The  will  has  never  been 
found,  and  the  other  heirs  will  not  recognize  their 
father’s  desire.  As  a  result  most  of  the  small  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  wasted  in  litigation. 

* 

N  the  next  page  is  the  story  of  a  farmer  who 
did  it  himself — and  how  it  came  out.  This  is 
a  human  nature  story  if  there  ever  was  one.  It  is 
quite  characteristic  of  these  auto  hogs  to  complain 
c-ver  the  telephone  and  make  a  bluff  about  arrest — 
but  they  seldom  come  near  enough  to  serve  the  pa¬ 
pers.  We  regret  that  this  farmer  fired  his  gun  at 
the  back  of  the  car.  We  should  not  have  done  that, 


but  his  method  of  punishing  the  thief  by  publicity 
was  well  carried  out  and  effective.  In  such  a  case 
the  farmer  must  be  a  larger  and  stronger  man  than 
the  thief.  Suppose  the  farmer  had  been  a  small, 
feeble  man  or  a  woman,  unable  to  enforce  such  a 
program  as  the  farmer  in  this  case  started  and 
carried  out!  Wihat  could  he  do  to  enforce  his 
rights?  The  only  thing  we  see  is  the  organization 
of  farmers  which  we  have  suggested.  Let  the  people 
of  each  rural  community  get  together  and  make  a 
solemn  pledge  to  turn  out  at  a  moment’s  notice 
whenever  the  alarm  is  sou'nded.  They  would  soon 
make  their  community  so  well  known  that  auto  hogs 
would  no  more  leave  their  cars  in  driving  through 
it  than  they  would  sit  on  a  red-hot  stove. 

* 

AN  important  announcement  is  made  from  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  plant  research 
regarding  the  dangerous  disease  known  as  peach 
“yellows.”  It  seems  that  this  disease  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  cancer  in  humans.  It  costs  this  country 
millions  each  year  in  its  destructions  of  peach  and 
other  trees  and  even  wheat,  corn  and  sugar  cane. 
As  is  the  case  with  some  other  diseases,  it  has  been 
annost  impossible  to  determine  the  origin  and  spread 
of  yellows.  At  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  it 
was  found  that  the  aster  is  a  plant  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  “yellows,”  and  therefore  this  plant  was 
taken  for  the  experiment  work.  It  is  now  said  to 
be  decisively  shown  that  the  yellow  diseases  are  al¬ 
ways  transmitted  by  one  certain  insect  known  as  a 
“leaf-hopper.”  It  is  not  yet  known  vrhat  this  insect 
transmits  from  one  plant  to  another  or  how  he 
does  it,  but  it  has  been  determined  that  this  in¬ 
sect  is  the  carrier  between  the  sick  plant  and  the 
well  one.  All  fruit  growers  who  have  studied  peach 
growing  know  how  many  theories  and  “cures”  re¬ 
garding  “yellows”  have  been  advanced.  It  was  not 
uulike  the  stories  told  about  malaria.  For  years  this 
dread  disease  sickened  and  killed  its  victims.  It 
undoubtedly  had  its  part  in  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  Athens  and  Rome.  It  was  treated  and 
fought  for  centuries,  with  all  sorts  of  theories  re¬ 
garding  its  spread  from  man  to  man  until,  only  in 
recent  years,  it  was  shown  that  the  disease  is  spread 
by  a  certain  variety  of  mosquito.  This  discovery 
hais  had  a  mighty  effect  upon  the  world’s  progress. 
The  Panama  Canal  could  never  have  been  dug  had 
not  this  discovery  made  it  possible  to  fight  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Now  comes  this  new  discovery  regarding  “yellows.” 
It  is  another  of  these  insect  carrier  diseases.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  the  real  cause  of  transmission  it  now  re¬ 
mains  to  find  how  it  is  done — the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  malaria  bearing  mosquito.  When  that 
is  worked  out  we  may  find  a  cure  for  our  trees.  In 
this  we  are  following  other  great  triumphs  of  medi¬ 
cal  skill.  It  has  been  necessary  to  learn  just  what 
the  disease  is  and  how  it  is  transmitted  before  a 
remedy  can  be  found. 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  Man’s  little  story  of  the  savings 
bank  account  may  have  inspired  the  following: 

A  $10  deposit  to  promote  thrift  has  been  placed  by 
Henry  C.  Granger  of  the  class  of  ’93  in  a  Colombia 
bank,  to  remain  at  cumulative  interest  1,000  years, 
when  it  will  have  increased  1,000  times  the  total  cost 
of  the  great  war,  it  was  announced  at  Princeton  yes¬ 
terday. 

This  amount  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Minister  of  Hacienda,  Colombia,  South 
America,  and  the  American  Minister  to  Colombia.  The 
$10  then  will  have  reached  the  sum  of  2,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000  pesos,  or  $5,374,523,952,824,329  in  Ameri¬ 
can  money. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  a  story  “'When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,”  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  cliff  and  sus¬ 
tained  a  peculiar  injury.  He  remained  unconscious, 
yet  retained  life  and  was  cared  for  in  a  hospital. 
He  had  some  money  of  his  own  at  interest,  and  as 
years  went  on  people  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  heirs  began  to  leave  their  property  to  “the 
sleeper.”  After  many  yeans  he  awoke  to  find  that 
his  money,  with  accumulated  interest,  had  made  him 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  It  is  a  strange,  fan¬ 
ciful  story — it  illustrates  the  cumulative  power  of 
money,  and  dreams  of  the  future  state  of  society. 
In  theory  this  money  of  Mr.  Granger’s  would  come 
near  to  controlling  the  world’s  finances  except  for 
the  fact  that  savings  institutions  limit  the  amount 
which  each  depositor  can  control.  In  the  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank  mentioned  last  week  this  limit  is  $4,- 
000.  The  present  tendency  is  to  enlarge  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  so  that  great  fortunes  will  be  distributed 
at  death.  This  has  not  been  worked  out  yet,  but  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  opinion  that  what 


it  known  as  “the  dead  hand”  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  hand  great  fortunes  intact  to  the  heirs.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  any  parent  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  child,  but  it  will  never  reach  any  such 
fabulous  amount  as  stated  in  this  report.  People 
who  are  skilled  in  handling  money  can  make  more 
than  four  per  cent  for  it,  yet  a  savings  account  is 
good  to  show  young  people  how  money  grows  with 
honest  handling. 

* 

THE  articles  which  Mr.  Phelps  is  writing  about 
the  Farm  Bureau  seem  to  us  fair  and  just. 
This  week  he  tells  some  of  the  things  which  the 
bureau  has  accomplished.  Next  week  will  come  a 
statement  of  mistakes.  Our  own  efforts  to  give  the 
facts  about  the  bureau  were  meant  kindly  enough, 
but  the  leaders  of  this  organization  seem  unable  to 
distinguish  between  reasonable  criticism  and  de¬ 
structive  rebellion.  The  stem  truth  is  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  flourishing.  It  has  lost  heavily  in 
membership,  and  has  become  the  representative  of 
a  certain  class  of  farmers.  We  hope  that  these  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Mr.  Phelps — written  at  our  request — may 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  criticism  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  helpful  and  constructive. 

* 

T  Chicago,  before  the  Farm  Bureau.  Federation, 
and  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolid'ge  gives  his  views  on  the  agricultural 
situation.  He  is  definitely  against  any  policy  which 
involves  government  price  fixing,  government  owner¬ 
ship  or  general  “paternalism.”  He  thinks  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  a  greater  development 
of  prosperity  is  coming  to  farmers  through  increase 
of  'the  home  market  and  regulation  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  advocate  the  policy  of  “doing  it 
yourself”  for  farmers  and  getting  rid  of  some  of 
the  red  tape  and  government  parasites  which  now 
affect  us.  He  would  seek  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  co-operative  agencies  for  selling  farm  produce 
and  holding  it  when  necessary  so  as  not  to  break 
the  market.  He  would  also  improve  credits  and 
banking  facilities  for  farm  owners,  but  in  general 
his  policy  is  conservative  and  not  radical.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  middleman  evil  will  be  cured  if  at 
all  through  true  co-operative  buying  and  selling  on 
the  part  of  farmers.  But  it  must  be  true  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  not  a  transfer  of  control  from  the  present 
middleman  to  groups  of  lawyers  and  promoters  who 
have  no  real  claim  to  the  name  of  farmers.  This 
policy  will  be  generally  accepted  by  farmers  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  but  not  be  so  popular  in  the 
West  where  there  seems  a  demand  for  more  and 
more  government  control  or  interference.  On  other 
subjects  the  President  favors  economy  and  the  new 
tax  bill  and  the  World  Court.  He  asks  for  definite 
power  to  settle  the  coal  strike.  He  wants  fuller  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  prohibition  laws  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  aliens  if  the  reports  of  bootlegging  of  im¬ 
migrants  prove  correct. 


Brevities 

Remember  that  setting  traps  on  posted  land  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law — the  same  as  hunting  would  be. 

We  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  selected  because  it  gave  much  the  same  sound  as 
the  click  of  cocking  an  old-fashioned  rifle. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned  dried  apple 
pie?  Who  ever  eats  one  now — except  the  miners  or 
herders  far  from  the  regular  freight  routes? 

We  cannot  think  of  any  worse  environment  for  chil¬ 
dren  than  to  have  them  brought  up  in  a  family  where 
the  old  folks  are  considered  an  encumbrance  or  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Yet — is  not  that  true  of  many  homes? 

We  seem  to  have  come  to  the  point  where  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  breed  of  dog  into  this  country  is  more 
of  an  incident  than  a  new  breed  of  sheep.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Schnauzer  is  the  latest.  He  seems  to  be  a  cross 
between  a  German  shepherd  and  a  terrier. 

Years  ago,  whenever  there  was  an  open  Winter  farm¬ 
ers  were  advised  to  put  straw  on  the  wheat  as  a  mulch. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  experiments  with 
this.  While  a  light  covering  gave  ‘better  results  than  a 
heavy  mulch,  neither  equalled  the  uncovered  wheat.  It 
would  seem  that  Wheat  is  not  like  the  strawberry  in 
this  regard. 

Several  people  have  recently  written  that  a  good 
way  to  keep  hens  from  eating  their  eggs  is  to  tear 
sheets  of  white  paper  into  small  pieces  and  scatter  them 
in  the  litter.  We  cannot  quite  see  the  philosophy  of 
this,  but  the  method  seem  to  be  popular.  One  man 
tells  us  that  he  hung  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  his  hen¬ 
house  and  increased  the  egg  yield  by  25  per  cent !  But 
he  does  not  say  what  change  he  made  in  feeding. 

Some  of  our  people  report  trouble  in  making  popcorn 
pop.  As  a  rule  this  is  because  the  corn  is  too  dry.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  suggests  the  following 
stimulant  for  dry  popcorn.  “Two  pounds  of  the  dry 
popcorn  in  a  two-quart  jar  and  add  from  two  to  five 
tablespoons  of  water,  depending  on  how  much  the  com 
has  dried  out  as  shown  by  the  way  it  pops.”  The  jar 
is  then  sealed,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
two  days. 
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Some  New  League  Amendments 

Your  policy  is  to  protect  the  farmer.  Here  is  a  case 
that  deserves  special  attention.  All  dairymen  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  am. 

November  IS  the  following  amendments  to  the  by¬ 
laws  of  t)he  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  were  adopted  by  the  directors  : 

Every  member  of  the  association  shall  sell  all  milk 
produced  by  him  and  the  products  thereof,  except  such 
as  he  shall  give  away  or  retain  for  his  own  use,  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  association  and  as  a  precedent  to 
membership,  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  a  contract  in  the  form  required  by  the  board  of 
directors,  appointing  the  association  his  sales  agent 
and  binding  him  to  deliver  such  milk  products  as  there¬ 
in  provided. 

Any  jn ember  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  deliver  such 
milk  and  milk  products  as  provided  in  and  by  such 
terms  of  the  aforesaid  contract  shall  pay  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  such  refusal  or  default  the  sum  of  $10  per 
cow  for  the  number  of  cows  mentioned  in  the  contract 
and  if  such  default  or  refusal  shall  continue  for  more 
than  one  month,  an  additional  sum  of  $3  per  cow  per 
month  for  t)he  same  number  of  cows  so  long  as  such  de¬ 
fault  or  refusal  continues;  none  of  which  payments  are 
to  be  construed  as  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  as  stipu¬ 
lated  liquidated  damages  prescribed  by  Section  2 00- A 
of  the  membership  corporation  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Article  XIII,  Section  2,  to  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  be  relieved  from  his  obligation  to  employ 
the  services  of  the  association  in  respect  to  the  sale  of 
milk  produced  by  him  at  any  time  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  both  inclusive,  in 
any  year,  by  giving  the  association  notice  thereof  in 
writing  during  such  period,  but  such  withdrawal  shall 
not  affect  any  right  or  lien  which  the.  association  has 
against  the  signing  member  or  his  or  its  property  un¬ 
til  his  or  its  indebtedness  to  the  association  is  fully 
paid. 

Adoption  and  amendments  of  by-laws  for  a  member¬ 
ship  association  is  the  work  of  the  members,  and  should 
rot  be  forced  upon  them  by  directors  without  their  con¬ 
sent.  The  above  action  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution.  If  the  State  law  on  mem¬ 
bership  association  conveys  this  power  to  directors  of 
membership  organizations  it  should  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  as  it  plainly  is.  Has  a  member  the 
power  to  overthrow  such  tyranny?  c.  pape. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F  course  members  should  make  and  approve  and 
revise  their  own  by-laws  which  are  intended 
for  their  protection.  They  should  define  the  au¬ 
thority  and  limit  the  powers  of  directors.  This  is 
the  fountain  source  of  all  our  differences  with  the 
I  eague  management.  John  D.  Miller  from  the  first 
wanted  absolute  power  of  control  for  himself.  Wo 
wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  dairymen  and  to 
give  them  facilities  and  information  to  exercise  it 
intelligently.  Without  these  provisions  there  can 
be  no  real  co-operation,  but  he  got  his  way  because 
we  wanted  to  avoid  a  split  in  the  League.  When 
one  man  makes  the  laws,  constitution,  by-laws  and 
contracts,  and  enforces  them,  he  becomes  a  czar, 
and  the  tale  is  told  in  the  pitiable  record  of  failure 
and  disaster  in  the  pool. 

Let  dairymen  be  warned!  They  consent  to  these 
new  by-laws  and  sign  a  new  contract  at  their  peril. 
Since  the  Holmes  decision,  they  can  sell  their  milk 
where  they  please  without  fear  of  penalty  because 
the  penalty  clause  of  the  contract  is  void.  There  is 
doubt  that  pool  patrons  are  legal  members.  If  not, 
they  cannot  now  be  held  for  debts  of  the  association. 
If  they  are  members,  they  can  be  held  only  for  the 
debts  existing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Under  the  new  by-laws  and  proposed  new  con¬ 
tract  the  dairyman  makes  the  association — John  D. 
Miller — his  agent  to  contract  unlimited  debts  for  all 
time,  and  the  dairyman  and  his  property  will  be 
forever  binding  for  the  debts  until  paid.  He  may 
withdraw  and  relieve  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
agent  to  sell  his  milk,  but  he  remains  responsible 
not  only  for  debts  then  standing,  but  for  any  debts 
contracted  later  as  well.  Lie  can  expect  no  accurate 
accounting  of  this  property  or  money.  He  is  asked 
not  only  to  turn  over  his  milk,  but  to  authorize  an¬ 
other  man  and  his  successors  to  borrow  money  and 
contract  debts  in  his  name,  and  to  pledge  himself 
and  his  property  to  the  payment  of  obligations 
which  he  has  no  power  to  limit.  These  pledges  are 
not  for  a  limited  time,  but  for  all  time.  They  affect 
not  only  the  farmer,  but  his  wife  and  children.  The 
decision  just  made  public  in  the  Canning  Crops  As¬ 
sociation  holding  the  members  responsible  for  all 
the  $60,000  liabilities  of  the  association  under  the 
agency  clause  of  the  Sapiro  contract  should  be  a 
warning  to  dairymen. 

The  impudence  of  this  demand  for  more  power 
exceeds  anything  known  in  history.  The  barons  of 
the  old  feudal  system  never  sought  or  wielded  such 
power  over  their  subjects  or  vassals. 

No  man  should  be  clothed  with  these  powers  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  others.  They  are  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  any  useful  service.  Dairymen  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  'gain  but  everything  to  lose  by  such  a  sur¬ 
render  of  their  rights.  Having  already  surrendered 
them  to  the  arch  enemy,  John  D.  Miller  has  nothing 
to  offer  dairymen  but  the  mercy  of  the  Borden’s  cor¬ 


poration.  He  seeks  privileges  only  to  use  them. 
Grant  him  this  new  authority  and  he  will  have  the 
power  to  bankrupt  every  dairyman  in  the  New  York 
milk  zone. 


Exile  Milk  Officials  With  a  Pension 

You  always  seem  fair,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
is  responsible  for  the  price  of  milk  staying  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  level?  The  League  officials  lately  had 
an  article  on  the  first  page  of  the  Binghamton  papers 
to  the  effect  that  this  had  been  its  most  profitable  year, 
and  was  in  the  best  condition.  As  the  price  has  been 
nearly  the  same  for  three  months,  when  it  naturally 
would  be  rising  in  value,  others  like  myself  must  be 
anxious  to  know  why  the  rise  has  not  come !  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  know  the  inside  facts,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  them.  L.  J.  B. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  alliance  or  partnership  between  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  and  the  pool  officials  controls  611  country 
milk  stations,  and  in  many  of  these  places  farmers 
have  no  other  outlet  for  milk  and  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  to  them  or  quit  the  business.  Other  dealers 
have  been  willing  to  raise  the  price,  but  with  this 
big  volume  of  pooled  milk  in  Borden’s  hands,  no 
other  distributor  could  pay  more  and  compete  with 
them.  The  ultimate  cause  of  the  continued  low 
price  is  the  fat  salaries  of  pool  officials.  They  make 
the  alliance  to  hold  the  jobs  and  the  salaries.  Bor¬ 
den’s  make  the  price.  They  will  pay  only  enough 
to  keep  the  milk  coming,  and  when  the  supply  is 
short  they  go  outside  and  pay  more.  The  pool  offi¬ 
cials  refuse  to  co-operate  with  other  groups  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices,  and  Borden’s  fix  the  price  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

If  farmers  would  give  five  or  six  pool  officials  a 
pension  equal  to  their  present  salaries  and  expenses 
and  exile  them  the  chances  would  be  good  for  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk. 


Trouble  Over  the  Tests 

'I  noted  L.  H.  B.’s  letter  regarding  the  daily  weight 
of  milk  delivered  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  or  Borden’s 
Company  not  being  rendered  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
Also  why  does  not  the  Dairymen’s  League  protect  its 
members  by  sending  some  one  around  to  check  up  on 
the  test?  Last  Spring  at  about  the  time  everyone 
else  was  turning  out  their  cows,  our  test  went  down 
from  4.75  to  3.25,  still  we  were  feeding  identically  the 
same  feed  and  our  cows  were  kept  in  the  barn  just  as 
they  had  been — there  was  absolutely  no  change  in  the 
feeding.  Since  then,  they  have  raised  the  test  gradual¬ 
ly.  Why  isn’t  there  a  big  chance  to  do  the  farmer  on 
the  test?  The  Merrell-Soule  Company  won’t  take  milk 
from  any  farmer  not  a  League  member?  Why — because 
they  can  get  it  cheaper !  h.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

NDER  the  New  York  State  law  instituted  by 
Senator  Towner  of  Dutchess  County,  any  milk 
producer  may  notify  a  milk  buyer  that  he  will  de¬ 
mand  a  duplicate  of  the  composite  sample  of  his 
milk  at  the  time  test  is  to  be  made.  The  buyer  is 
then  obliged  to  keep  two  samples,  and  the  producer 
takes  his  choice.  He  may  send  this  sample  to  the 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  get  a  free 
test  for  butterfat.  These  tests  have  always  been  a. 
matter  of  suspicion  and  dispute.  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  have  the  tests  checked  up,  and  the 
accuracy  of  them  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  specula¬ 
tion  or  doubt.  Unless  this  is  done  every  dairyman 
should  have  a  Babcock  fester  and  keep  his  own 
records. 


Ohio  Dairy  Conditions 

'The  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales  Company  here  in 
Ohio  seems  to  work  on  the  lines  of  associations  allied 
with  distributors  in  the  East.  This  company  here  has 
about  15,000  dairy  farmers  so  bewildered  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  'bound  to  deliver  their  milk  to  this 
Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales  Company  at  such  price 
as  the  company  sees  fit  to  pay.  Mr.  M.  M.  Conesen,  a 
dairyman  of  Trumbull  County,  refused  to  deliver  milk 
longer  under  such  an  arrangement.  The  company  sued 
him.  The  case  was  being  tried  in  the  county  court, 
and  the  president  of  the  company  was  being  subjected 
to  telling  cross-examination  by  his  attorney,  W.  L. 
Countryman  of  Youngstown.  Following  temporary  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  court  with  the  examination  unfinished, 
the  company  withdrew  and  dismissed  the  case.  No 
court  anywhere  will  hold  dairymen  to  these  conditions, 
if  the  truth  can  be  put  on  the  record.  A.  D.  L. 

Ohio. 


The  Nearby  Dairy  Districts 

The  Federal  farm  census  from  1020  to  1925  has  just 
been  made  public.  That  portion  of  the  report  which 
relates  to  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  should  be  intensely 
interesting  to  the  dairy  interests  of  this  county.  This 
report  shows  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Orange 
County  in  the  past  five  years  has  decreased  7,023,  a 
shrinkage  of  16.5  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  other 
dairy  cattle  have  decreased  4,341,  a  Shrinkage  of  over 
35  per  cent.  Land  values  during  the  same  period  have 
decreased  $2,069,949,  a  shrinkage  of  over  18  per  cent. 
During  this  period  the  population  of  this  great  New 
York  market  has  increased,  according  to  the  census  of 
1924,  in  round  figures  nearly  half  a  million,  or  to  be 
exact,  451,516  souls,  everyone  of  which  are  consumers 
of  milk  and  dairy  products.  Its  land  values  have  in¬ 


creased  $2,725,4S8,740  or  24  per  cent  while  ours  de¬ 
creased  18  per  cent. 

Why  is  the  farm  wealth  of  this  great  county  at  the  gate 
of  New  York  City  decreasing  while  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  city  itself  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds?  Wihy  is  it  that  farms  in  this  fine  dairy 
county  are  practically  abandoned,  and  'hundreds  of  its 
farmers  forced  to  sell  the  cows,  and  give  up  dairying 
within  50  miles  of  the  greatest  dairy  market  in  the 
world?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  best  milk 
is  fresh  milk.  Fresh  milk  can  come  only  from  local 
territory.  But  the  farther  back  you  go  the  cheaper  the 
land,  the  wider  the  field  of  production  and  less  the  cost 
of  production.  Cost  of  transportation  and  waste  of 
soured  milk  compelled  the  dealers  to  use  local  milk. 
Then  they  got  the  politicians  to  compel  pasteurization, 
and  to  fix  an  unjust  zone  freight  rate  for  milk.  Now 
they  can  go  to  Canada,  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
for  milk  and  cream,  and  bring  it  in  cooked,  not  sour  but 
stale,  and  create  a  surplus  to  cut  the  price  below  cost 
of  production  in  the  local  territory.  That  is  why 
Orange  County  dairy  and  farm  wealth  is  decreasing. 
There  would  be  some  comfort  if  the  distant  dairymen 
were  to  profit  by  the  destruction  of  the  local  industry, 
but  they  will  not.  There  would  be  some  comfort  if  the 
consumer  benefited  from  it,  but  she  does  not.  She 
pays  from  300*  to  500  per  cent  of  the  farm  price,  and 
never  knows  the  taste  of  fresh  milk  nor  feels  the  thrill 
of  its  nourishing  strength.  New  York  State  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  study  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  an 
opportunity  in  a  readjustment  of  it  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  orange  county  farmer. 

New  York. 


He  Did  it  Himself 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  farmer  who  “did  it  himself.” 

On  a  certain  Sunday,  last  Summer,  the  justice  of  the 
peace  in  a  certain  town  was  called  up  on  the  phone 
by  a  man  who  said  lie  -was  speaking  from  an  adjoining 
city.  This  man  was  all  “het  up.”  He  told  the  jus¬ 
tice  this  story  : 

“I,  and  another  man,  both  reputable  business  men 
of  this  city,  were  traveling  through  your  town  and 
while  passing  the  orchard  of  a  certain  farmer  in  that 
town,  we  stopped  our  auto  and  picked  up  two  or  three 
apples  that  were  lying  on  the  roadside.  While  doing 
so  the  farmer  came  out  of  his  house  yelling  at  us  and 
brandishing  a  shotgun.  We  were  frightened,  jumped  in 
our  car  and  started  down  the  road.  The  farmer  im¬ 
mediately  jumped  into  his  auto  and  gave  chase.  When 
within  range  he  started  shooting  at  us  with  the  result 
that  he  filled  the  back  of  our  auto  with  shot  dents. 
Now  something  drastic  should  be  done  to  the  farmer.” 

The  justice  said  :  “If  you  men  have  clean  hands  and 
did  nothing  to  warrant  the  farmer  in  shooting  you 
may  place  a  charge  of  assault  against  him,  but  are  you 
sure  that  the  apples  were  on  the  roadside  and  lying  on 
the  ground?”  “Absolutely  sure,”  said  the  men.  “All 
we  did  was  to  pick  a  few  off  the  ground.  Something 
should  be  done  to  punish  that  farmer  for  threatening 
our  lives  and  spoiling  our  car.”  “Then,”  said  the  jus¬ 
tice,  “come  in  and  swear  to  the  facts  and  I  will  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  man’s  arrest.”  They  grumbled  some¬ 
thing  about  being  “too  busy”  and  hung  up.  The  jus¬ 
tice,  being  a  little  curious  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
case,  after  a  few  days  called  up  the  farmer.  He  came 
in  and  related  his  story  which,  briefly,  was  as  follows : 

“I  had  picked  my  apples  and  had  them  in  a  great 
heap  in  the  orchard.  The  auto,  in  which  were  these 
two  men,  came  along  and  stopped.  The  two  men 
jumped  over  the  fence  into  the  orchard,  ran  to  the 
pile  of  apples  and  filled  their  pockets.  I  said  nothing. 
Then  they  ran  back  to  their  car,  reached  in  and  se¬ 
cured  a  bag,  and  went  back  to  the  heap  and  started  to 
fill  the  'bag.  That  made  me  mad  clear  through.  I 
yelled  at  them  and  ran  into  the  house  for  my  old 
shotgun.  When  I  got  out  they  had  climbed  into  their 
car  with  the  apples  and  were  going  down  the  road.  A 
neighbor  was  visiting  me  and  his  car  was  in  front  of 
the  house.  We  jumped  into  his  car  and  gave  chase 
after  the  thieves.  We  were  too  l'ate  in  starting  to  over¬ 
take  them,  so  as  a  reminder,  I  stood  up  in  my  friend’s 
car  and  sent  a  charge  of  shot  after  the  fugitives.  I 
guess  I  did  not  hit  them,  but  I  peppered  the  car,” 
said  he.  “We  got  the  number  of  the  car  and  here  is 
the  name  of  the  owner.  He  is  doing  a  good  business 
in  his  home  city.”  “Do  you  wish  a  warrant?”  said 
the  justice.  “No,”  answered  the  farmer.  “They  prob¬ 
ably,  would  put  up  a  fight,  enter  a  countercharge  or 
something.  I  think  that  I  have  a  better  way.”  His 
“way”  has  been  worked  as  follows :  He  knows  his 
man.  They  meet  frequently  in  public  places,  sales, 
stores,  etc.  The  farmer’s  salutation  invariably  is : 
“Hello  thief.”  They  were  at  a  sale.  The  man  bid. 
The  farmer  said  to  the  auctioneer,  “Better  not  take 
that  man’s  bid.  lie  is  a  thief.”  “Careful,”  said  the 
auctioneer,  “that  is  a  harsh  term.  He  may  make  you 
prove  it.”  “I’ll  do  it  if  he  gives  me  half  a  chance,” 
said  the  farmer,  and  the  man  stood  and  took  the  in¬ 
sult  without  making  any  protest.  He  had  sold  his 
reputation  for  a  few  apples.  The  farmer  had  “done  it 
himself.”  c.  o.  warford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


An  Aid  to  Orangeade 

Your  article  on  page  1384  reminded  me  of  a  glass  of 
cold  drink  which  cost  a  nickel.  “Only  half  price,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  ice  cold  ‘orangeade’ — nickel  a  glass.” 
The  only  orange  to  be  seen  was  a  poor  wizened,  dried- 
up  specimen  which  “stayed  put”  on  one  of  the  glasses. 
It  was  a  warm,  dusty  day,  and  the  fair  grounds  were 
crowded.  As  J.  K.  E  says,  most  milk  is  impure  and 
filthy  anyway,  I  suppose  he  would  enjoy  a  drink  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  were  served. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  man  had  time  to  fill 
our  glasses  and  I  stood  watching  the  crowd  and  him. 
Suddeny  I  became  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  Under 
the  front  counter  stood  a  barrel ;  on  either  side  was  a 
wooden  tub.  The  emptied  glasses  and  those  partly 
emptied  were  rinsed  in  one  tub,  all  the  contents,  un¬ 
drunk  portions,  chunks  of  ice,  all  went  into  the  tub. 
When  this  tub  was  over  half  full  the  man  picked  it  up, 
carried  it  to  the  other  side  of  barrel  and  emptied  it 
into  the  other  tub.  The  second  man  was  so  busy  filling 
glasses  from  the  barrel  and,  I  suppose,  keeping  (he 
contents  of  barrel  up  to  par  that  he  did  not  do  much 
calling,  but  I  saw  him  filling  the  barrel,  by  means  of  a 
large  dipper,  from  that  second  tub.  Needless  to  say 
my  thirst  disappeared  and  I  suppose  my  partly  emptied 
glass  went  through  the  same  process  for  the  benefit  (?) 
of  those  who  followed  me. 

It  did  not  mrke  me  laugh. 


HRS.  G.  IT. 
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WOMAN  AND  DOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Christmas  Pilgrims 

•Still  they  fare  as  they  have  for  ages, 
Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  sword — 
Simple  folks  and  wrinkled  sages, 

Down  to  the  Jordan  ford. 

Down  from  the  walls  and  the  towers  of 
Zion, 

Men  of  many  a  far-spread  race, 

Where  evermore  the  shadows  lie  on 
The  old  baptismal  place. 

Waters  that  rush  and  toss  and  tumble 
Under  the  high  banks  fleetingly ; 
Brown-gold  waters  that  surge  and  rumble 
From  the  Galilean  sea. 

Just  to  see  them,  just  to  feel  them, 

Ah,  what  leagues  have  been  journeyed 
there ! 

They,  the  pilgrims,  hope  to  heal  them, 

Bowing  in  praise  and  prayer; 

« 

Now  that  Christmas  bells  are  pealing 
Over  the  earth  with  a  sweet  accord, 

Let  us  kneel  with  the  pilgrims  kneeling 
Down  by  the  Jordan  ford ! 

— 'Sennett  Stephens  in 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

* 

.  The  following  recipe  for  pecan  pra¬ 
lines  is  given  in  the  New  Orleans  “Pic¬ 
ayune  Creole  Cook  Book One  pound 
brown  sugar,  y2  lb.  freshly  peeled  and 
cut  Louisiana  pecans,  one  spoon  butter, 
four  tablespoons  water.  Set  the  sugar 
to  cook  with  the  water  and  butter; 
there  is  just  sufficient  water  to  melt  the 
sugar.  As  the  sugar  begins  to  boil  add 
the  pecans;  some  are  left  in  halves, 
others  in  quarters,  and  still  others  cut 
fine.  Let  all  boil,  stirring  constantly, 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  and 
turn  to  sugar,  then  spread  out  to  cool 
on  a  marble  slab  or  large  platter.  One 
pound  of  unshelled  pecans  makes  one- 
half  pound  shelled.  These  pralines  are 
delicious. 

* 

Looking  at  the  appeals  for  help  that 
come  to  us  in  every  mail,  it  would  seem 
as  though  there  should  be  no  one  lonely, 
ill  or  unfortunate,  who  is  now  uncared 
for.  We  get  appeals  for  money  to  pre¬ 
vent  blindness,  to  prevent  people  from 
committing  suicide,  to  prevent  mental 
disease,  to  provide  help  for  isolated  coun¬ 
try  mothers,  and  of  course  at  this  season 
the  Christmas  seals  come  by  hundreds, 
for  the  worthy  object  of  stamping  out 
tuberculosis.  A  conscientious  person, 
whose  modest  income  is  carefully  appor¬ 
tioned  so  as  to  include  various  charities, 
as  well  as  church  interests,  begins  to  feel 
something  like  Eliza  escaping  across  the 
ice  with  her  child  clutched  to  her  breast 
— substituting  a  lean  pocketbook  for  the 
infant  of  fiction.  We  begin  to  feel  that 
the  demands  of  organized  charity  must 
include  salaries,  office  rent  and  similar 
expenses  far  more  extensively  than  for¬ 
merly.  However,  there  are,  few  of  us 
Who  cannot  find  some  outlet  for  the 
Christmas  spirit  near  at  home.  If  there 
is  a  local  hospital,  an  old  people’s  home, 
or  a  children’s  asylum  near  by,  it  is  a 
fine  place  for  that  extra  jar  of  preserves, 
or  a  peck  of  red  apples,  or  a  bunch  of 
woodsy  greens.  We  wish  some  of  our 
busy  farm  women  could  drop  in,  now  and 
then,  to  make  a  call  a  tan  old  Ladies’ 
home.  There  are  always  some  of  the 
family  who  have  no  visitors — no  friends 
or  relatives — and  who  sit  alone  with  the 
past  for  their  companion.  How  they  do 
love  to  be  “called  on,”  and  how  they  en¬ 
joy  a  talk  about  their  own  former  life! 
In  the  hospital  there  are  always  lonely 
people,  who  need  kindness,  and  needy 
people  who  are  worthy  of  help.  Friends 
connected  with  a  large  suburban  hospi¬ 
tal  tell  us  that  a  surprising  number  bf 
maternity  cases  come  there  with  one 
single  nightgown  and  not  a  stitch  of 
clothing  for  the  expected  baby.  Clothing 
must  be  supplied  when  they  leave  the 
hospital,  and  many  charitable  women 
supply  used  infants’  outfits  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  a  good  way  to  dispose  of 
clean  whole  garments  that  are  outgrown. 
There  are  few  localities  where  there  is 
no  outlet  for  personal  benevolence,  and 
we  advise  our  friends  to  look  first  to 
•the  help  they  can  bestow  in  their  own 


locality — not  necessarily  to  stop  there, 
but  to  remember  that  Nehemiah’s  plan, 
may  extend  to  private  benevolence,  as 
well  as  to  building  the  walls  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 


Curing  Meat  and  Making 
Sausage 

_  I  am  sending  you  a  recipe  which  was 
given  to  me  by  an  old  butcher  for  sugar- 
cured  pork,  and  we  like  it  very  well.  I 
even  put  ribs  and  loin  down  for  a  while, 
and  when  I  want  to  use  it,  take  it  out, 
and  wash  it  off,  and  it  is  very  near  like 
fresh  meat.  I  have  given  it  to  a  number 
of  people,  and  they  have  all  found  it 
very  nice,  so  am  passing  it  on  to  your 
readers ; 

Four  pounds  salt,  1  y2  lbs.  sugar,  2  oz. 
islaltjpetjer,  3  |gal.  water,  put  together 
cold  and  pour  over  hams.  Let  stand 
four  weeks,  then  take  out  and  smoke. 
If  this  does  not  cover  the  meat,  do  not 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


320.  —  Attractive 
Model.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  40- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


282.  New  Design. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


327.  Boys’  Blouse. 


319.  —  One-piece 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  „ 

16  years,  36,  38,  Cut  ln  sizes  4,  6,  8, 

40,  and  42-in.  bust  10,  12  and  14  vears. 

requires"  3?"  yd"6  Size  8  re(<llires  2% 
40-in.  material.  30-in.  material. 

Twenty  cents.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 


dilute,  but  make  more  brine  until  it  is 
all  covered. 

His  sausage  recipe  is  as  follows:  To 
10  lbs,  meat,  use  3  oz.  salt,  1  oz.  pepper, 
1  oz.  sage,  one  tablespoon  ginger  and 
about  one-fourth  as  much  beef. 

MRS.  F.  B.  T. 

Tennessee  Notes 

Last  Christmas  all  the  children  were 
home  for  the  holiday  except  one — this 
Winter  three  will  be  absent,  if  plans 
do  not  miscarry.  This  is  to  be  the  first 
treeless  Christmas  in  the  little  school- 
house  and  someway  the  idea  just  hurts 
and.  hurts.  And  even  now,  I  am  hoping 
against  hope,  that  in  some  way  the  tree 
will  materialize,  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  ones  who  yet  look  to  Santa  Claus 
as  the  rewarder  of  good  deeds. 

A  ivrist  watch  and  a  red  hat  were 
the  oft  expressed  desire  of  our  own  14- 
year-old.  A  watch  was  beyond  me,  but 
a  ,  cloak  was  robbed  of  its  changeable 
jimng  an^  a  recovered  that  was 
laded  beyond  repair,  the  result  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  I 
ripped  the  covering  apart  and  cut  a  pat¬ 
tern  and  by  using  care  it  has  no  home¬ 
made  marks  to  show,  and  so  sucessful 
was  I  that, I  used  what  was  left  for  an¬ 
other  and  our  merchant  sold  it  for  31, 
cheap  but  in  reach  of  someone  who  need¬ 
ed  it,  and  helped  me  a  bit,  too.  If  one 
has  eyes,  strength  and  time  so  many  use¬ 
less  things  can  be  converted  into  real 
useful  things. 


Increase 

your  profits  during  winter— 

\ou  can ; 

THERE’S  a  Gold  Medal  Feed  for  every  pur¬ 
pose — altogether  65. 

We  doubly  test  all  Gold  Medal  Feeds — in  our 
own  laboratory.  We  test  each  ingredient  first. 
Then  — we  test  each  feed  in  the  mixing. 

Uniformity  guaranteed!  Each  sack  carries  our 
money-back  guarantee,  if  not  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  These  high  quality  feeds  are  prepared  by 
the  same  organization  that  mills  Gold  Medal 
Flour.  And  the  reputation  of  Gold  Medal  is 
back  of  this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for  10  days. 
Order  from  your  dealer  today. 


W\shburn  Crosby  Company 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
General  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


old  Medal  Feeds 

Why  Not  Now? 


©  W.  C.  Co. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAYING 
BOOK 


RANGES  BuydirectfromfactoryJ 
_  Save  H  to  yi  on  your 
JL2  stove,  range  or  f  urnaee. 
"  Take  advantage  of  the 
Up  biggest  SALE  in  our  25 
years. _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  Is  the  year  to 
~  buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  Ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  la 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 

and'  "pipt^’ss?1  ancf 3’househo?d  FURNACES 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Sgftflg  =---  a 

30  days'  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  24- hour  shipment.  *i0 
950,000  pleased  customers.  v*^ 

k  Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Nou>  Ready 

KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 
i  161  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


e  Save 

$30  to  $  90 
and  get 
a  better 


Get 

rOtir  prices^ 
before 
Ordering 
any 

Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points, 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 

Smyth-Despard  Ca 

833-839  BRoad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MODERN 
BATHROOM 

Save  Middleman's 
Profit.  Set  consists 
of  5  ft.  iron  enameled 
bathtub  ;  19  in.  apron 
front  wall  basin  ;  siphon  action  toilet  bowl;  vitr. 
china  tank  and  mahogany  seat;  nickel  plated  trim¬ 
mings  throughout,  complete.  Free  Delivery. 
Free  Catalogue.  M.  SOHLOSSMAN’S  SONS 

Dept.  70 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Beit  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storags 
m  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


BRIGHTNESS  of  SUNLIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here  s  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  like  it  1 

More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

300  candle  power!  —  and  actual  fuel 

- saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months. 

Only  real  kerosene  vapor  lamp  —  no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle  —  flame  regulated  up 
and  down.  Safest,  simplest  lamp  known. 


Agents  Make 
Big  Money 


brings'brilliant 
daylight  and  joy 

to  your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
tan  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau¬ 
tiful  crystal  shade  and  nickel  base. 

t  _  New  Liberal  Trial  Offer 

|  Special  introductory  price  to  those  who 
"  write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  write 
tor  description  and  special  offer— NO  W. 

THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

1039  'Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAVE$300‘°$500 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have 
your  Snow  Shoes  delivered  at 
your  door  postage  prepaid. 
Every  pair  guaranteed  not  to 
sag  when  wet.  You  can  have 
your  Snow  Shoes  made  by  the 
most  experienced  Snow  Shoe 
Expert  in  North  America — and 
save  from  .$3.00  to  $5.00  by 
ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $6.80  to  $8.50; 
Women’s  sizes  $6.10  to  $7.30; 
Children’s  sizes  $4.70  to  $6.80. 
Send  for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

Walter  F.  Tubbs.  Pres. 
Burlington,  Dept.  R,  Vermont 
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The  Jack  of  All  Stoves 


for  Complete  Outfit  Con-  ONLY 
sisting  of  Cooking  Stove,  O  C 
Fuel  and  Extinguisher  mOL 


■The  farmer  has  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  lit¬ 
tle  stove — it  boils,  broils,  fries  perfectly.  In¬ 
dispensable  for  a  hasty  breakfast  or  a  hot  lunch 
at  noon,  it  instantly  heats  shaving  water,  curl¬ 
ing  irons  or  baby’s  milk. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  ad  and 
25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  East  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept.  343,  and  we  will  send,  prepaid,  stove, 
can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

STERNO 

Sterno  is  manufactured  under  U.  S,  Gov't 
permit  for  use  only  as  a  fuel. 


VITAMINS 

Everyone  needs  them  to  sup¬ 
port  growth  or  to  protect  the 
body  against  germ-infection. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

abundantly  rich  in  vitamins  is 
of  great  importance  in  all  run¬ 
down  conditions  of  the  body. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  builds 
strength. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-61 

_  II  II  Ml 


Teaches  you  how  to  use 

SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 

On  your  car  or  tractor,  stops 
leaks  in  radiator,  bursted  water 
jacket,  gas  tank,  hose  connections 
and  at  gaskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups  and  hub  cups  from 
loosening. 


SSSSSSES 


How  to  make 
Home^Automobilc 
Repairs 


toottutifi 

StfOOnHM 


In  your  home,  stops  leaks  in 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 
In  your  shop,  makes  tight 
joints  on  iron,  brass,  lead,  con¬ 
crete,  wood,  etc.  Makes  handles 
and  screws  tight,  anchors  loose 
posts  in  concrete,  etc. 

Write  for  and  read  the  free 
book.  Get  Smooth-On  No.  1 
in  7-oz.,  or  1  or  5-lb.  tin  at 
your  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Dvrit  neglect  a  Cold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole  be¬ 
fore  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has  all  the 
healing  properties  of  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  take  Musterole 
from  the  bathroom  shelf  and  rub  the 
ointment  gently  over  congested  spot. 

It  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


They  are  getting  up  a  basketball  team 
at  the  schoolhouse — it’s  been  the  talk  of 
bloomers.  Yesterday  from  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  source  I  received  two  suits  complete, 
and  with  one  already  on  hand  two  were 
passed  on.  Now  it’s  “Oh,  Mrs.  P,  if 
you  get  any  more  let  me  have  one,  will 
you?”  And  I  answer,  “Surely,  dear 
heart,  I  will.”  After  all  we  are  only 
grown  children,  glad  for  a  moment  of 
the  things  we  receive  and  then  straight¬ 
away  forget  past  blessings  with  past  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  want  something  more. 

MRS.  P.  B.  P. 


“Gifts  That  Give  Pleasure 

Do  let  us,  if  we  can,  give  wliat  our 
friends  desire,  rather  than  what  we  think 
they  ought  to  prefer.  A  woman  I  know 
has  carried  for  years  the  memory  of  a 
shadowed  Christmas  when  her  mother 
gave  her,  instead  of  the  orange  spoons 
she  had  reason  to  hope  for,  a  white  flannel 
petticoat.  She  was  too  kind  to  let  her 
mother  divine  her  disappointment,  but 
she  never  wore  the  garment.  She  did  not 
need  it,  and  there  were  many  times  in 
her  after  life  when  she  wished  for  the 
spoons. 

A  child  of  my  acquaintance  greatly  de¬ 
sired  moist  water  color  paints ;  a  few  col¬ 
ors  of  choice  quality  which  she  could 
mix  to  produce  others.  Instead  of  get¬ 
ting  these,  her  mother  spent  more  money 
than  they  would  have  cost  in  buying  a 
large  box  of  dry  paints  containing  many 
cheap,  unsatisfactory  colors.  The  girl 
tried  to  use  them ;  then,  despairing  of 
ever  getting  others,  she  lost  interest  in 
painting,  and  her  natural  gift  for  it  was 
never  developed. 

To  children  as  well  as  their  elders,  use¬ 
ful  gifts  are  generally  acceptable,  but  they 
need  also  some  toys  or  trinkets.  My 
brother  and  I  received  a  few  well-chosen 
gifts  at  the  holidays,  throughout  our 
childhood,  but  the  one  Christmas  which 
stands  out  in  memory  as  perfect,  incom¬ 
parable,  was  the  one  for  which  my  mother 
had  little  money  to  spend,  and  invested 
60  cents  for  us  at  a  5-cent  counter.  My 
brother’s  gifts  were  a  tin  'horn,  which  he 
promptly  broke ;  a  bell,  a  small  basket 
(bright  colored),  a  toy  watch,  and  two 
picture  hooks.  Mine  were  a  bell  and 
basket,  a  string  of  heads  and  three  pa¬ 
per  books,  all  fairy  tales.  (These  arti¬ 
cles  would  now  cost  more.)  The  glamor 
of  fairyland  was  over  them  all,  in  my 
eyes ;  I  can  never  forget  the  delight  they 
gave.  We  appreciated  them  more  highly 
than  the  more  expensive  gifts  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  on  other  occasions ;  why,  I  can 
hardly  say,  unless  it  was  that  they  all, 
except  the  books,  were  so  beautifully  use¬ 
less.  Of  course  we  had  candy  also  ;  that 
is  indispensable.  (A  little  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  is  more  enjoyed  than  twice  the 
amount  of  cheap  sweets,  and  is  less  harm¬ 
ful.) 

To  elderly  people  let  us  give  something 
bright  and  cheering,  rather  than  things 
suggestive  of  age.  A  plant,  flowers,  fruit, 
candy,  perfume,  choice  stationery,  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  new  novel  or  any  other  desired 
book,  are  vastly  better  than  black  and 
lavender  bed  slippers.  Even  in  giving  to 
the  needy,  let  us  not  make  all  our  offer¬ 
ings  so  'Severely  practical  as  to  convey  no 
holiday  cheer. 

A  list  of  articles  which  we  should  not 
give  to  anyone  should,  I  think,  be  head¬ 
ed  with  “gift  books”  of  quotations,  and 
next  in  order  I  would  place  cheap  “orna¬ 
mental”  objects  which  are  merely  pretty 
at  best,  and  which  will  take  up  room 
needed  for  things  useful  or  really  beau¬ 
tiful.  For  myself  I  would  greatly  prefer 
any  simple  thing  of  ordinary  usefulness 
or  a  new  magazine,  g.  A.  Timmerman. 


Popcorn  Confections 

Popcorn  Balls. — One  cup  syrup,  one 
tablespoon  vinegar,  two  to  three  quarts 
of  popped  corn.  Boil  together  the  syrup 
and  vinegar  until  syrup  hardens  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour  over  fresh¬ 
ly  popped  corn,  and  mold  into  balls  or 
fancy  shapes.  Either  honey,  maple  sugar, 
molasses,  white  cane  syrup  or  corn  syrup 
may  be  used. 

Hunky-dory. — Two  cups  popped  corn, 
one  cup  pecan  or  walnut  meats,  three 
cakes  sweet  chocolate,  two  tablespoons 
rich  cream.  Break  the  chocolate  into 
small  pieces  and  melt  it  over  hot  water. 
As  soon  as  it  is  melted  add  the  cream, 
corn  and  nuts.  Stir  quickly  with  a  silver 
fork  and  lift  out  in  small  lumps.  Place 
on  waxed  paper  to  dry.  MRS.  J.  w.  ray. 


Blackening  the  Stove  Lids 

About  three  months  ago,  being  out  of 
the  material  which  I  usually  apply  to  the 
top  of  my  kitchen  range  as  a  basis  for 
blacking,  I  tried  a  method  of  which  I  had 
just  read,  oiling  the  griddles  with  melted 
lard  at  a  time  when  they  were  cold,  and 
allowing  the  stove  to  stand  overnight 
without  fire.  After  being  blackened  with 
ordinary  blacking  my  stove  top  then  re¬ 
tained  its  color  for  weeks.  The  only  dis¬ 
advantage  was  the  odor  of  lard  for  a 
short  time  when  the  first  fire  was  started, 

G.  A.  T. 


'Perfect’!  Range 


LOOK  into  the  advantages  of  Richardson  “Perfect”  Ranges. 

They’re  not  only  far  better  than  your  old  range,  but  the 
finest  on  the  market  today. 

The  product  of  a  good,  old  reliable  company — yet  everyone 
embodies  the  latest  improvements  and  most  scientific  construc¬ 
tion.  “Perfect”  Ranges  are  furnished  in  all  styles  and  in  plain 
or  enamel  finish. 

There  is  one  to  fit  your  needs  to  a  “T”  at  a  price  that 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise. 


Time  Payments  Arranged  Through  Your  Own  Dealer 


Get  new  booklet  on  "Good 
Cooking  Made  Easy” 

By  MRS.  IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN 
International  Cooking 
Authority.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid.  Send  the  coupon. 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Richardson  “ Perfect' 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  sitice  1837 
New  York  Springfield,  Maes.  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Detroit 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Providence 


Newer* 
Pittsburgh 
Albany 


/$\ 

_  In 
^‘Better  ^ 
Tjotnej 

/  Richardson  \ 

Heating 
W  COOKING 
Apparatus 


RICHARDSON  A  BOYNTON  CO. 

260  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  free  booklet,  '‘Good  Cooking:  Made 
Easy,”  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen. 

Name  ..  . . . . . 

Address..... — ......... . . . . . 

City . . . 

R  N-Y  12 


a 
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1  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  Is  a  Real  Power  Washer  = 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  _ 
55  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  55 
55  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

. . . 

I 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  and  75$  P kg’s. Sold  Everywhere 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 

Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mack  o£  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Organized  Oo-operatton.  —  A  clear 
and  concise  statement ;  $1  postpaid.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  Much 


does  it  cost  you 
to  produce 
milk 


9 


IN  previous  advertisements  we  have  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  saving  of  69  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  producing  milk. 

Do  you  know  how  much  your  feed  costs  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk? 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  you. 
If  you  can  produce  more  milk  without  feeding 
more  cows,  the  gain  is  obvious. 

We  can  do  this  for  you  if  you  will  feed  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  as  intended. 

Write  for  sample  and  booklet. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds, 
advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

{Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds 
has  been  proven  by  actual  feeding ) 


Q  ■  1 1  Er  .'tia* 


Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


Tf! 


TOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


CRUMB’S 
STANCHIONS 


Chain 

Hanging 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable. 
They  are  right.  Send  for 
booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  R  Forrestville,  Conn 


cow 

METAL 


IfJ 


(SILO 

For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilago 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro * 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER  -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Feature* — and 
Write  Your  Own  Guarantee! 
Orders  received  now — for  Immedfi 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
price*  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  W rite  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


Faster 
onLess  Feed 


You  can  do  it.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  that 

they  can  save  one-third  to  one-half  their  feed  in  winter,  get  greater  growth  and 

KEEP  THEIR  STOCK  HEALTHY  by  cooking  stock  feed  in  a 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

The  handiest  article  on  the  farm.  100,000  in  use,  giving 
wonderful  satisfaction.  Cooked  feed  also  better  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

160  Eggs  a  Day  From  200  Hens 

“The  cooker  1  bought  of  you  is  fine.  I  use  it  for  poultry 
and  have  been  getting  up  to  160  eggs  a  day  from 
200  hens.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel,  as  one  fire  _ 
will  last  24  hours.”  Signed  Z.  A  Clement. 

MANY  OTHER  USES 

Cooker  can  also  be  used  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  scalding  hogs,  boiling  sap, 
etc  It  Pays  For  Itself  Quickly. 

Write  Today 

For  FREE  Literature 

Get  full  particulars  and  prices  at  once. 

Seven  sizes.  Famous  the  country  over. 


Saves  50% 
of  Feed 

L.  T.  Doolittle  writes: 

4  ‘As  a  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  swine,  for  years, 
my  experience  has 
been  that  I  can  save 
nearly  50%  of  feed  by 
cooking  it." 


HEESEN 

Tecumseh 


BROS.  &  COMPANY 

(Dept.  I?)  Michigan 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-T.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Pigs  “Going  Down  Behind” 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  pig  losing  the 
use  of  its  hind  parts?  It  is  a  Spring  pig 
and  it  eats  good  and  looks  fat,  only  hind 
parts  seem  to  be  paralyzed.  It  had  black 
teeth,  and  I  pulled  them  and  a  day  or  so 
after  it  could  get  up  and  take  a  couple 
of  steps,  but  now  it  drags  them  along. 

New  York,  \y.  j.  h. 

“Black  teeth”  have  no  significance  as 
regards  the  health  of  little  pigs  and  need 
not,  therefore  he  extracted.  In  some 
cases,  however,  such  teeth  and  the  other 
small  teeth  found  in  the  mouth  of  the 
new  horn  pig,  lacerate  the  sow’s  teats 
or  the  noses  of  other  pigs  in  the  litter, 
when  the  “piglets”  fight,  and  when  that 
occurs  it  is  well  to  remove  the  offending 
teeth.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when 
doing  this  work,  with  pinchers,  lest  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  gums  or  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  be  cut  or  lacerated  or 
abraded,  for  such  wounds  are  likely  to 
be  invaded  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus 
neerophorus,  prevalent  in  all  old  hog  lots, 
with  the  result  that  a  had  form  of  canker 
(necrobacillosis)  is  caused. 

So  much  is  this  disease  of  little  pigs 
feared  by  breeders  that  many  of  them 
cut  the  little  teeth  off  at  birth,  to  prevent 
the  lacerations  mentioned.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  wound  the  gums  and,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  preventive  of  the  canker  disease, 
the  head  of  each  pig  is  dipped  over  and 
over  again  soon  after  birth,  in  warm  water 
containing  one-half  to  one  ounce  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  per  gallon.  The 
pens  are  also  scrubbed  with  a  hot  solu¬ 
tion  of  concentrated  lye,  before  occupied 
by  pigs,  and  clean  dry,  freshly  bedded 
and  disinfected. 

The  pig  in  question  is  affected  with 
rickets,  similar  to  bowed  legs  in  a  child. 
That  has  resulted  from  a  lack  of  mineral 
matters  and  necessary  vitamins  in  the 
ration,  together  with  confinement  in  a 
pen  and  lack  of  direct  sunlight.  The 
bones,  in  such  conditions,  lack  lime  and 
other  mineral  salts,  and  consequently  be¬ 
come  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
pig.  In  some  instances  the  hones  bend, 
or  the  mints  are  enlarged  and  the  pig  is 
stiff,  .lame  and  finally  “goes  down  be¬ 
hind.” 

In  a  somewhat  different  form  of  hone 
disease  in  little  pigs,  or  other  young  ani¬ 
mals,  the  bones  become  brittle  and  are 
readily  broken.  We  have  seen  that  affect 
penned,  inadequately  and  incompletely 
fed  pigs.  The  loss  of  power  of  the  hind 
parts,  in  thsse  cases,  was  associated  with 
fracture  of  the  femur  or  thigh  bone  and 
in  some  cases  the  neck  of  the  Shoulder 
blade  (scapula)  has  been  the  part  frafr 
tured. 

Pigs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  become  affected 
•with  rickets,  in  any  form,  when  allowed 
to  graze  green  crops,  preferably  legumes, 
from  early  Spring  until  late  Autumn  and 
during  that  time  are  also  well  fed  on 
skim-milk,  mixed  meals,  such  as  wheat 
middlings,  ground  corn  or  barley,  ground 
oats  (screened)  and  a  little  wheat  bran, 
oilmeal  or  digester  tankage.  The  meals 
may  he  fed  from  a  self-feeder,  as  soon  as 
the  pigs  are  running  about  on  pasture  and 
care  to  eat  dry  feed. 

The  tankage  and  oilmeal  are  less  nec¬ 
essary  when  pigs  are  fed  skim-milk  and 
can  graze  Alfalfa,  clover,  peas  and  Soy 
beans,  one  or  other  of  these  in  season, 
as  they  supply  lime  salts  and  protein 
and  likewise  are  rich  in  a  vitamin  which 
antagonizes  rickets  by  causing  phosphor¬ 
ous  to  form  in  the  blood  and  lime  salts 
to  deposit  in  the  bones.  The  vitamin  also 
stimulates  assimilation  of  lime  from  the 
ration.  Alfalfa,  all  things  considered,  is 
the  best  all-round  pasture  for  hogs,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  thrives,  and  there  should 
invariably  he  supplied  for  the  swine. 
Hogs  should  also  he  allowed  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  at  all  times,  to  salt,  slaked  lime  or 
ground  limestone  and  wood  ashes  or 
steamed  hone  meal. 

Give  the  affected  pig  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  to  clear  its  bowels  and  when  that  has 
acted  give  it  a  teaspoon  of  cod  liver  oil 
twice  daily,  in  any  way  found  convenient, 
and  increase  the  dose  as  required.  That 
oil  is  a  specific  remedy  for  rickets,  if  you 
also  feed  the  pigs  Alfalfa,  skim-milk  and 
mixed  meals  and  expose  it  daily  to  direct 
sunshine,  outdoors.  a.  s.  a. 


Get  More  Money 

for  Cleaner  Milk 

You  can’t  expect  the  creamery  or  con- 
densary  to  pay  you  the  top-notch  price  for 
your  milk  when  it  contains  dirt  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  And  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  clean, 
make  this  simple  test. 

Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  same  milk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other  way  ’round  by  using  the  Purity 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  we 
say  is  true.  The 
Purity  Strainer 
is  the  only  one 
that  gets  ALL 
the  dirt.  That’s 
our  guarantee 
or  we’ll  refund 
your  money. 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  bYi  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
World’s  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries,  in¬ 
cluding  Borden’s,  Car¬ 
nation,  Mohawk,  Shef¬ 
field  Farms,  etc.  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
pays.  Put  your  milk  in 
the  top-notch  price  class.  Make  it  clean 
with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer 
or  write  us  for  circular  and  -prices.  Send 
today ! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


XHE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

is  a  different  Silo 

.  .  .  that’s  why  it  outsells  any  other  two  bIIos 
in  the  east  and  is  on  so  many  fine  estates. 

Its  door  fasteners  form  a  permanent  and 
safe  ladder— convenient  and  sure. 

The  doors  are  air-tight,  water-tight,  they 
can’t  stick  or  freeze  in.  They  open  at  the 
level  of  the  silage!  All  you  do  is  push  silage 
out.  Send  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discounts. 

Write  for  catalog  on  our  well  staved, 
accurately  built  low  priced  farm 
water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  Cornerless 
poultry  houses. 

New!  Beautiful! 

Different! 

Dress  up  your  lawns  with 
Unadilla  arbors,  fences  and 
gates. 

Write  for  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bos  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Big  Incomes  for  Well  Drillers  J| 

$2,500  to  $10,000  Per  Year  Clear 


Get  into  a  big  paying  business.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Exceptional  opportunities  now  offered  in 
the  Well  Drilling  Business  which  you  can  work 
at  12  months  in  the  year.  A  machine  for  every 
depth,  for  every  formation,  built  in  Gasoline 
Tractor  and  Non-Traction  Models. 

Write  to-day  for  our  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  describing  the  ARM¬ 
STRONG  ALL-STEEL  WELL  j 
DRILL,  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

121  Chestnut  St.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-haif 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle, 
j  Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Vitamins  in  Livestock  Food 

I  want  a  food  to  mix  in  the  mash  for 
hens  with  a  high  percentage  of  vitamins. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  R- 

Vitamins  are  not  separate  substances 
that  can  be  mixed  with  other  foods  to  in¬ 
crease  their  value,  as  one  might  think 
from  the  popular  discussion  of  them. 
They  are  constituents  of  all  foods,  being 
found  in  greater  abundance  in  some 
foods  than  in  others,  and  of  different  sorts 
in  different  foods.  No  one  has  ever  iso¬ 
lated'  a  vitamin  from  the  food  containing 
it  and  no  one  knows  what  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  vitamin  is  or  wThat  it  looks  like. 
We  simply  know  that  there  are  certain 
elements  in  foods  that  bring  about  cer¬ 
tain  results  when  fed,  and  that  when,  m 
some  way,  these  needed  elements  are  kept 
out  of  the  diet  the  body  suffers. 

Vitamins  are  divided  into  at  least  four 
classes,  according  to  the  effect  which  lack 
of  them  in  the  diet  produces.  We  cannot 
see  the  vitamin,  but,  if  we  give  a  food 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  it,  we  can  see  the  result  of  this 
feeding.  It  was  known  years  ago  that 
sailors  deprived  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  soon  acquired  scurvy ;  if  given 
those  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  recov¬ 
ered.  We  now  know,  or  think  that  we 
know,  that  the  scurvy  was  caused  by  lack 
of  the  anti-scurvy  (anti-scorbutic)  vi¬ 
tamin  in  their  food  and  that  this  vitamin 
was  supplied  in  the  fresh  vegetables.  We 
can  easily  carry  on  experiments  which 
seem  to  prove  this,  and  other  experiments 
that  show  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  vitamins.  It  is  like  electricity ;  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  and  you  cannot 
see  it,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
demonstrate  to  you  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  we  call  electricity. 

We  are  still  very  much  up  in  the  air 
as  to  full  knowledge  of  vitamins,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  there  are  at  least  four 
classes.  Vitamin  A,  having  largely  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  young  animals;  Vita¬ 
min  B,  having  also  to  do  with  growth 
and  preventing  certain  diseases ;  Vitamin 
C,  which  prevents  scurvy,  and  Vitamin 
on,  the  lack  of  which  in  food  produces 
rickets.  If  you  don’t  like  these  names, 
invent  some  to  suit  yourself;  they  are 
simply  letters  assigned  to  distinguish 
what  appear  to  be  vitamins  of.  different 
natures.  The  further  we  go  into  this, 
the  more  muddled  we  may  get,,  however, 
for  it  appears  that  sunlight  either  con¬ 
tains  Vitamin  D,  or  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  body  that  enables  it  to  ut.ilme 
that  vitamin  in  the  food.  Young  chicks, 
if  kept  indoors,  receiving  sunlight,  only 
through  ygl<iss,  will  'soon  9.CQuiro  rickets 
(leg  weakness).  If  turned'  out  of  doors 
into  the  direct  sunlight,  they  will  recover 
from  the  rickets,  though  fed  upon  the 
same  food.  To  mystify  us  still  further 
we  find  that  if  the  sunlight  is  poured 
upon  the  chicks  through  a  kind  of  glass 
made  from  quartz,  even  though  they  are 
confined  within  doors,  rickets  will  not 
appear.  So  it  is  evident  that  common 
glass  cuts  out  what  corresponds  to  Vita¬ 
min  D  in  sunlight,  while  quartz  glass 
does  not.  The  light  from  a  certain  form 
of  electric  lamp,  the  mercury  vapor  light, 
if  it  isn’t  passed  through  ordinary  glass, 
also  possesses  this  Vitamin  D  effect  upon 
young  animals,  and  so  the  mystery  deep¬ 
ens  and  the  plot  thickens.  .  . 

Our  knowledge  of  vitamins  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  enable  us  to  put  it  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  feeding.  We  know  that  some 
foods  are  deficient  in  some  vitamins  and 
that  we  must  add  other  foods  to  the  diet 
if  we  would  prevent  the  undesirable  con¬ 
sequences  of  giving  these  foods  alone.  We 
haven’t  got  to  be  too  fussy,  for.  most  of 
the  commonly  used  foods  contain  all  of 
the  needed  vitamins  in  sufficient  amounts. 
If  we  attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  we 
should  have  to  work  as  they  do  m  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratories.  All  vitamins  are 
produced  by  plants,  though  they  may  be 
stored  up  in  the  bodies  or  body  products 
of  animals  after  the  plants  have  produced 
them  and  have  been  eaten  by  the  animals. 

What  we  call  a  well-balanced  diet  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  needed  vitamins,  but,  as 
there  are  some  foods  that  contain  certain 
vitamins  in  unusually  large  amounts, 
these  foods  may  be  used  to  balance  up  a 
diet  deficient  in  those  particular  vitamins. 
For  instance  cod  liver  oil  is  rich  in  Vita¬ 
min  D.  If  any  young  animals  are  ~o 
fed  that  they  develop  rickets,  add  a  little 
cod  liver  oil  to  their  ration  and  they  will 
recover,  provided  that  other  conditions 
are  right.  Young  chicks  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  under  glass  if  cod  liver 
oil  is  fed  to  them.  It  is  thought  by  some 
poultrymen  who  have  tried  it  that  the 
addition  of  a  little  of  this  oil,  about  one 
per  cent,  to  the  mash  or  whole  grain  of 
laying  hens  is  worth  while  in  keeping 
them  in  good  health  and  promoting 
productivity. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  are  feeding  a  well 
balanced  ration,  the  vitamins  are  there, 
and  you  need  not  worry  about  them. 
Only  under  special  conditions  would  you 
need  to  add  greater  amounts  in  special 
foods  of  high  vitamin  content.  M.  B.  D. 


$2,000  of  wool  from  the  breeders.  His 
plan  was  to  raise  nothing  but  sheep  on 
pasture,  even  make  no  hay  and  buy  his 
Alfalfa  for  breeders  over  Winter.  He 
was  figuring  on  one  lone  man  to  run 
farm  except  during  lambing  time  and 
shearing  time.  This  particular  man  who 
said  the  above  to  me  sold  his  farm  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  for  $23,000  (100 

acres),  where  farms  are  very  high  and 
now  his  plan  is  to  buy  a  farm  just  as 
good  in  Berks  Co.,  Southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  about  $7,000,  which  he  can 
do.  Such  a  farm  has  good  buildings, 
water,  low  taxes,  near  to  best  markets. 
What  do  you  think  of  his  proposition? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa,  c.  u.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Pomologic 
Society,  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricult 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


Armory,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-6. — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5-6. — (New  York  State  Dairym 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ter,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Gai 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricult 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-15. — 'New  York  State  lie 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  I 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  I 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-3. — Tractor  school,  State  Ii 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State 
stitue  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
wuter  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Bred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


MI  1 CT  MIXIITTC  Why  wait  until  the  last  minute  before 
LAD  1  MIN  UlL  purchasing  a  young  GUERNSEY  BULL? 

We  have  letters  every  day  asking  for  bulls  ready  for 
service  and  often  cannot  supply  them,  and  when  we  can 
they  cost  considerably  more  money  than  bull  calves. 

Plan  ahead  for  next  year  and  purchase,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  a  registered  Guernsey  bull  calf  NOW,  and  you 
will  soon  be  breeding  high  class  Guernsey  grades  or 
thoroughbreds.  Stop  producing  6c  milk  and  make  the 
kind  that  brings  10  to  11  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the 
Station,  All  animals  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis, 
and  all  bulls  sold  guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w4wt  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  12* *  Si.,  Pbila..  P« 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


For  Cradp  CllPMl«PVsPril,9ers  and  Year" 
Sale**!  dUt;  UUtl  IlSCJ  UngHeiters.  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 


Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co, 


New  Cuanan,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

of  Wisconsin  T.  B.  tested  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  AARON  MINTZ, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  “The  man  who  sells  the  good  ones.” 


Mill/inn'  Qlinrlhnrne  Formerly  known  as  Bates  Dur- 
IVlIlKing  onorinorns  ham  Cattle.  Noted  for  quality, 

milk  and  butter.  Prime  beef  .  Best  cow  for  the  general 
farmer.  Write  us.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  WaiMngtonvIlle,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— A  Few  Nice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  weeks  to 

three  months  old.  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Raising  Sheep 

A  farmer  who  had  a  little  experience 
in  sheep  raising  said  to  me  that  on  a 
300-acre  farm  he  could  make  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  year  with  sheep.  He  was 
figuring  on  getting  1,000  breeders  and 
counting  1,000  lambs  at  $10  a  piece  and 


800  BRED  EWES  For  Sale 

400  BLACK  FACED  EWES -400  DELAINE  EWES 

All  are  choice  young  stock,  1  to  5  years  old. 
Almond  Ii.  Chapman  &  Son,  South  Rockwood.  Mich. 

Telegraph  address — Rockwood,  Mich..  25  miles  south  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  car  and  bus  lines. 


30  Bred  Reg.  Yearling  Hampshire  Ewes  breeding, 

High-class  indivld’lS.  C.  P.&M.  W.  I! Id  H  AM.  Gettysburg,  l*a. 


|  DOGS 

w-s  _ _ TT  _  __  __  J|  Six  g  o  o  d  ones.  Some 

rOY  M  Oil  T1  CIS  youngsters,  well  started  ■ 
*  ,1,“‘"-"'*,-,Plentyofgoodpups,bred  r- 

for  fox  and  coon.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  lllmrod,  N  1.  ^ 

MALE  FOXHOUND  ? 

1  year,  good  voice,  long  ears,  well  bred.  #20.  Fe-  K 
male,  10  mos.,  runs  good,  nice  barker,  $15.  Female,  s 
4  yrs.,  first-class  dog,  $50.  0,  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt,  i 

For  Sale-Fox  Hoond  Pops  aJ.ft:  , 

years  old.  LAWRENCE  SISSON  Lutheranville,  New  York  J 

TRAINED  FOXHOUNDS 

212  to  4  yrs.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Seth  Kennedy  Pleasant  Mt„  Fa. 

RE  AT  DANES 

Female,  black,  18  mos.,  $60.  Female,  fawn,  15  mos.,  bred 
to  sure  sire,  $100.  Puppies,  fawn  and  brindle,  11  wks., $50 
up,  Grown  dogs  and  stud  dogs.  MAX  LEVINE,  Spotfswood.  N.  J.  I 

Handsome  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS— Buy 

your  wife  or  children  the  most  devoted  pet  on  earth,  one 
that  will  remain  thro  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end.  -6 
Male  and  spayed  females,  $10.  HOWARD  KURD,  Thorndike,  Ms.  6 

Female  COLLIE-Sable  and  White  & a  \ 

watchdog  and  companion,  $16,  Collie  pups,  beauties,  $5. 
Shepards,  $7.50.  Cocker  Spaniels,  $10.  Female  Beagle 
Rabbit  Hound,  A-No.-I,  $26.  0.  H.  RILET,  Franklin.  Vermont  fc 

MUSTREDUCESTOCK!!  - 

UNUSUAL  BARGAINS  In  Collie  Pups  and  grown  stock.  | 
Best  blood  lines.  Gleneae  Kennels,  Boonton,  N.  J, 

m 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES  ; 

Priced  to  sell.  R0SELAND  KENNELS,  Burkovllle,  Virginia  - 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent  J 

■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Elrov#  €ity,  Pa.  £ 

COLUE  PUPPIES  rF=,c;cf“„;A  K  1 

VULiLilLt  lull  IliD  heelerSi  Two’  to  „  ,nog.  old.  r 

Euroka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Ps.  . 

1 

|  |  f  Exceptional  litter.  < 

r*  La  1  V^1  EL  beautifully  colored, 

l  _  ii  y  ■  l  world  champion  and  . 

PUPS  several  grand  chum-  1 

*  pions  in  pedigree.  I 

J.  H.  BUFFUM  Midgley  Lane  Worcester.  Mass. 

XMAS  GIFT-Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

Champion  stock.  Prices  very  reasonable  considering 
breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH 

Cstakill  Msuntsin  Stock  Form  Frothold,  Grosns  County,  Now  York 

PEDIGREED  Police  Puppies  of  superior  quality.  Don’t  buy  until 
*  you  get  our  prices.  Sat,  guar.  Wylde  Echo  Firm,  Barton. Vt. 

The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 

AirfllJalfl  Piinnipe  Best  Breeding— Eligible. 

Aireuaie  ruppies  FRED  j,PT0N  Jewe(t  City  Con„ 

Rpoffloe  Thoroughly  broken  and  trained.  Pups  well 
Dcdglca  started  ;  bargains.  Let  us  show  what  others 
think  of  them.  F.li.  1IEYEN  .Barry  vllle,  N.  Y. 

PnrQeln  Hengle  Puppies,  41$  mos.  old.  Good  hunting 

1  lUI  OalB  stock.  A.  W-  Spiering  Croonsboro,  Md. 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  Ai“euigen“an 

1  J.  F.  1MH0FF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels.  Glassboro,  N.  J 

AAfhiln  tTolfimno  Pedigreed— Register  eligibility,  $20 

VV  mie  ILSKinlOS  —$25.  Not  Registered,  $15— $20. 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 

7=  “  —  -  . 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

M. ■ . . . 

SWINE 


PIQS  FOR  SALE 


Pigs.  6  to  8  wks.  old,  #4.50  each.  Pigs,  8  to  9 
old,  #4.7  5  each.  Also  35  Chester  Purebred, 
s.  old,  will  sell  at  #5.50  each.  Safe  delivery 
anteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  Will 
any  amount  of  the  above  lots  O.  O.  D.  Exam- 


.  LUX  206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross.  All  good  pigs,  weaned  and  eating 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each  and  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $4.50  each.  Also  20  pure-bred  Chester  White 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  no  charge 
for  shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  part  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  these  pigs  are 
not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot  have  them  returned 
at  my  expense.  All  pigs  O.  O.  D.  Telephone  0086 
ter  Lux  388  Salem  SI.  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 


ltlCHAKI)  E,  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

CI  AIi  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

XX.  \J.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 

DCDI/QUIQEC  All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

DtrWVonintO  Wlunt  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

13UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

F.  M,  Pattlngton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrilleld,  N.  Y- 


P.  0.  Box  15 


BRADFORD,  N.Y. 


»  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  $10.75  each.  Pairs 
Satisf’n  guaranteed.  R.  II 1 1,1.,  Seneoa  Kails,  N.Y. 

,  U/Uil0«  Pigs  all  ages.  National  champion 
ITnilco  blood  lines.  Shipped  on  approval. 

LAND  FARM  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 

!~h  °a  m  pP8iTibit°E  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

ins  Hampshire  blood.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS.  Monroe.  H.Y. 


FERRETS 


Forrole  for  killing  rats  and 
rcllcIS  other  game.  Males, 
$4  ;  Females,  $4.60  ;  Pair,  $8; 
Yearling  Females,  special 
rat  catchers,  $5  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 
free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


F  o  IJ  Ralaln  Cuioo"Rtandard  bred,  of  excellent  qnal 

8A1,E— UBiaifl  LWC5  ity.  GEO.  0.  BR0WH.  R.  6.I.oekport,N.Y 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rcniltld  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 
1EFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Thirty  years  experience. 
Yearling  females  the 
mother  ferret  special 


Instruction  book  free. 


New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


•  Well  broken,  about  400 

pounds,  five  years  old. 


.1  J  p  ;  Pure  Bred  and  Beauties.  The  thing 
llldlm  *  Units  for  your  child’s  Christmas  present. 
_ Order  now.  A  B.  POUTER'S  PonyFarni.Atwalor.Ohio 

For  Sale-A  Few  Nice  Belgian  Colts 

i  6  to  18  months  old.  Also  2  A-l  Belgian  Stal- 
i,  18  mos.  old.  Color,  Roan.  Very  handsome 

3,  Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratuua  Snrmiis.  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1 .  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this: 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  <for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  five 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  -kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  •Farm  at  Eklgewood,”  and  t’he  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C„  C-hapel  Hill,  N.  G. 

No  finer  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  for  the  deaf  or  the  companion  of  tho 
deaf  could  be  thought  of  than  this  interesting  book. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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“About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stuff  written  about 
*The  Variety  of  Proteins *  is  pure  bunk.  The  feeder 
who  has  corn,  oats,  silage,  alfalfa ,  clover  and  pea 
hays  needs  only  one  other  feed — Corn  Gluten  Feed.** 

So  declares  one  of  our  biggest  authorities  on  feeding. 
He  says  that  variety  is  a  very  simple  thing — easy  to 
understand  by  any  farmer  who  knows  his  animals. 

The  purpose  of  variety  is  to  make  the  ration  more 
palatable.  I  f  there  is  any  other  virtue  in  variety,  you  get 
it  in  your  alfalfa,  clover  and  other  leguminous  roughage. 

Feed  your  com,  oats,  silage  and  clover  hay — with  Com 
Gluten  Feed.  You  will  then  make  meat  or  milk  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  ioolbs.  In  proper  combination  you  get 
the  variety  your  animals  want  and  the  protein  they  need. 

Beef  cattle  make  cheaper  gains  on  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
than  on  grain  alone.  Dairy  cows  almost  double  their 
yield  with  Com  Gluten  Feed  in  their  ration.  This  prac¬ 
tical  feed  lot  experience  can  not  be  changed  by  theories. 

The  price  of  com  does  not  change  its  analysis.  Sell 
some  of  your  com  and  buy  Com  Gluten  Feed  to  supply 
the  protein  lacking  in  your  grain.  Tell  us  what  you  are 
feeding  and  we  will  suggest  the  right  ration  for  you. 

We  want  to  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  home  grown 
feeds.  Write  us  for  advice  on  feeding.  Get  your  supply 
of  Com  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer  or  from  any  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 
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208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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1  ALFALFA.  CLOVER 


OR  ANY  HAY 


SNAPPEOCORN 


CORN  FODDER 


SOYBEAN  HAY 


DOUBLE 

the  Feeding  Value  of  Your  Crops 
with  the  LETZ  Hay,  Fodder  &  Grain*" Grinder 


Every  stalk  and  stem  on  the  farm  has 
feeding  value.  One  acre  of  feed  crops 
prepared  by  the  Letz-Dixie  makes 
more  milk, beef,  pork,  mutton  or  eggs 
than  two  acres  fed  the  ordinary  waste¬ 
ful  way.  The  Letz-Dixie  Mill  makes 
rich,  balanced,  easily  digested  feed 
from  com  fodder,  alfalfa,  soybean 
LETZ  MFG»  CO,,  1223  East  Road, 


hay  togetherwith  small  grains.  It  cuts, 
grinds  and  mixes  several  tons  per 
hour  —  all  in  one  operation.  Feed 
costs  cut  25 %  to  50%,  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  increased  15%  to  30%.  Results 
cannot  fail  when  you  follow  the  Letz 
System.  Request  free  copy  of  feeding 
manual  now. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 


MIXED  FEED  MAKER 


Your  cows  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  when  you  feed  B-B 
(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


COST  LESS  -  PRODUCE  MORE 


Suppression  of  Milk 

I  bought  a  cow.  She  was  fresh  eight 
weeks  and  she  gave  me  12  quarts  of  milk 
at  a  milking.  One  evening  she  gave  her 
full  amount  of  milk,  and  I  turned  her 
out  on  grass  with  the  other  cows.  She 
did  not  give  me  one  drop  of  milk  and  her 
udder  was  swollen  and  hard  as  a  rock. 

Pennsylvania.  g.  a.  s. 

We  -can  well  understand  your  feelings 
when  the  cow  that  had  been  milking  so 
well  suddenly  failed  to  secrete  a  drop  of 
milk.  That  is  a  serious  condition  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  udder  becomes  swol¬ 
len,  hot  and  sore,  indicating  severe  in¬ 
flammation. 

In  some  instances  sudden  suppression 
of  milk  yield,  caused  by  chill,  fright,  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  thunder  storm,  or  some  such 
severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  is  not 
associated  with  inflammation  and  imme¬ 
diate  warm  blanketing  of  the  animal,  ad¬ 
ministration  of  warm  drinks  of  thin 
gruel  or  flaxseed  tea  containing  powdered 
junniper  berries,  anise  seed  and  powdered 
fennel  seed  may  quickly  restore  the  milk 
flow,  the  udder,  at  the  same  time,  being 
persistently  massaged  and  all  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  milking  being  gone  through  at 
short  intervals,  or  a  young  calf  being 
allowed  to  suck  and  bunt  the  udder.  Bet¬ 
ter  still,  if  a  qualified  veterinarian  can  be 
employed,  internal  or  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  with  strychnin  and  pilocarpin  may 
bring  back  the  secretion  of  milk. 

In  the  case  in  question,  however,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  suppression  of 
milk  secretion  was  caused  by  germs  in¬ 
vading  the  udder  and  setting  up  an  acute 
inflammation,  constituting  mastitis,  also 
called  mammitis  and  popularly  called 
“garget”  or  “caked  bag.” 

Treatment  in  such  a  case  sometimes 
succeeds  if  instantly  applied  and  persist¬ 
ed  in  until  the  inflammation  subsides.  It 
consists  in  giving  the  cow  a  full  dose  of 
physic,  such  as  a  pound  or  more  of  Ep¬ 
som  or  Glauber  salt,  in  warm  water  well 
sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses,  or 
the  veterinarian  may  give  a  quicker  act¬ 
ing  combination  of  strong  drugs  to  effect 
the  same  purpose. 

Following  the  action  of  the  physic  the 
cow  may  he  given  twice  daily  for  four 
or  five  days,  or  even  oftener  in  some  cases, 
two  to  eight  drams  of  formalin  (40  per 
cent  formaldehyde  solution)  in  a  quart  of 
new  milk,  as  a  drench,  or  the  veterin¬ 
arian  may  give  hypodermic  treatment 
with  mastitis  bacterin. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  persistent 
bathing  of  the  udder  with  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  two  ounces  or  more  of  Epsom  salt 
per  quart,  or  applying  a  hot  poultice  of 
antiphlogistine  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  little  pure  turpentine  and  spirits  of 
camphor  have  been  sprinkled.  The  poul¬ 
tice  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  wide 
bandage  or  sling  around  the  udder  and 
body  and  with  holes  cut  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cloth  for  the  teats  to  pass  through. 
The  udder  should  also  be  stripped  clean 
once  an  hour  at  first,  and  less  often  as 
improvement  results.  At  ithe  present 
stage  we  scarcely  think  treatment  will 
pay  and  yon  might  as  well  fit  the  cow  for 
the  butcher.  A.  s.  A. 


COMFORTABLE 
STOCK  T»cans 


ANY  branch  of  animal  husbandry— hogs, 
F\  cattle,  poultry  or  dairying— will  take 
better  care  of  you  if  you  take  better  care  of 
your  stock. 

Barns,  hog  houses  and  poultry  houses  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  are  a  real  investment. 
They  are  easy  and  economical  to  build.  They 
are  proof  against  extreme  heat,  cold  and 
dampness.  And  they  cannot  decay  or  burn. 

If  you  are  interested  in  permanent,  fire  safe,  farm  con¬ 
struction  you  will  be  interested  in  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
Write  for  our  nevy  book— “Natco  on  the  Farm.” 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO. 

818  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NATCO 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


EasyMttlnnsl 

How  much  easier — and  pleasanter—  1 
to  milk  cows  that  have  perfect  udders 
and  teats,  soft,  silky,  pliable.  No  nervous 
twitching,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk. 

Thousands  o!  dairymen  use  Bag  Balm  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  guardian  of  the  udder  and  teats. 

For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc. , it  has 
no  equal.  In  the  most  stubborn  hurts  the  first 
application  starts  quick  relief. 

Bag  B  aim  is  sanitary,  pleasant  to  use  and  does 
not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  can  of  this 
wonderful  penetrating  ointment  only  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we  will  send 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


MADE  BV 


KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


Killing  Roup  Germs 

My  flock  of  White  Wyandotte  pullets 
came  down  with  the  roup  so  I  had  to  kill 
the  entire  flock.  If  I  disinfect,  fumigate 
and  whitewash  will  it  be  advisable  to  put 
more  hens  in  the  same  building  in  a  few 
days?  L.  e.  B. 

Fumigation  will  be  of  no  value,  and 
probably  indirectly  harmful  by  inducing  a 
feeling  of  safety  that  is  not  warranted. 
Disease  germs  are  not  killed  by  fumiga¬ 
tion  except  under  conditions  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  in  an  ordinary 
poultry  house  and  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  even  in  a  well-built  dwelling.  This 
method  of  disease  prevention  is  rapidly 
giving  place  to  disinfection  by  direct 
application  of  soap  and  water  and,  when 
needed,  chemical  disinfectants. 

The  utensils  used  by  the  sick  birds 
should  be  scrubbed  and,  if  made  thorough¬ 
ly  clean  by  the  use  of  soap  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  they 
will  be  safe  for  use  by  a  healthy  flock. 
Buildings  should  be  cleansed  by  hoe  and 
broom,  floors  may  then  be  scrubbed  and 
the  walls  sprayed  with  a  disinfectant  so¬ 
lution  or  whitewashed.  Sunlight  and  air 
should  then  be  admitted  for  a  thorough 
drying  out  before  other  birds  are  put  into 
them.  A  good  liquid  disinfectant  is  cre- 
sol  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  to  be  obtained 
through  any  druggist.  A  pint  to  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong. 

M.  B.  D. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hors* 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  *tifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  Instructions, 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antl- 
ieptlc  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins i  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  S1.2S  •  bottle  et  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mats. 


FRYE’S 

rCATTUj^Hjl 

CARO 

Cattle  Cahds 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 

ofy  1 

and  FIRM  TEETH  which 

your  1’ 
dealer  fi 

1  will  give  you  lasting  service. 

/  | 
*— *  K 

\  Mf£  by  EH  FRYE  &.S0N,  Wilton, NH.  „ 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er.  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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A  Flivver  Load  of  Eggs 

Mapes  the  “hen  man”  sends  us  the 
picture  here  shown  of  his  “flivver”  load 
of  eggs  shipped  on  November  16  by  exj 
press.  There  were  2,880  eggs  in  the 
load — all  of  them  laid  within  the  four 
previous  days.  They  were  the  product  of 
two  farms  and  sold  for  more  than  $150. 
Mr.  Mapes  says  'he  can  well  remember 
the  time  when  he  was  quite  elated  if  he 
got  from  1,000  hens,  at  this  season,  more 
eggs  than  he  could  carry  in  his  coat 
(pocket. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY  ;  WHEAT,  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  APPLES  IMPORTANT  FEA¬ 
TURES. 

{Farm  products  continue  to  sell  at  a 
level  higher  than  last  season.  Frequent 
quick  changes  made  the  market  look 
weak  at  times  but  during  November  the 
ups  and  downs  were  fairly  well  balanced 
and  the  Winter  season  begins  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  level  and  not  far  from  the  best  of 
the  season.  There  are  some  important 
exceptions.  Corn  is  selling  at  a  price 
that  seems  low  when  compared  with  cost 
of  production  and  price  of  land  in  the 
Corn  Belt  in  recent  years.  Cotton  sell¬ 
ing  below  20c  disappoints  southern  pro¬ 
ducers  who  have  all  along  been  expect¬ 
ing  prices  at  least  on  the  23c  level  as 
happened  last  year,  but  altogether  the 
South  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts 
of  the  country  although  Southern  Texas 
and  several  other  districts  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  long  drought. 

Live  stock  markets  have  been  quiet 
lately,  as  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  rise  in  iambs  and  in  some  lines  of  fat 
cattle  were  offset  by  a  slightly  declining 
tendency  in  hogs.  There  is  little  real 
change  in  the  stock  market  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  Apparently  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  Thanksgiving  poultry  was  fair¬ 
ly  well  cleared  out  and  only  moderate 
quantities  held  over. 

Eggs  are  in  heavy  volume  in  storage, 
but  the  stocks  have  been  reduced  more 
rapidly  than  last  season.  Prices  of  fresh 
eggs  have  been  close  to  the  highest  point, 
but  storage  stock  has  not  advanced  cor¬ 
respondingly,  owing  to  the  large  supplies. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  food  products 
which  advanced  the  past  few  weeks,  hard 
Winter  wheat  showing  a  gain  of  10c  a 
bushel.  On  the  whole  the  wheat  market 
has  made  a  good  showing  compared  with 
the  feeding  grains,  such  as  corn,  oats 
and  rye.  New  corn  is  still  full  of 
moisture  and  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
article  on  the  market.  Oats  and  rye  are 
being  bought  liberally  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Hay  prices  seem  to  hold  on  the 
level  reached  sometime  ago.  As  usual  the 
trouble  is  to  sell  the  low  grades.  Choice 
hay  nearly  always  sells  well,  especially 
when  the  crop  is  short. 

POTATO  BOOM  HALTS 

Potatoes  continue  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  market,  but 
less  so  than  when  the  price  was  going 
upward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  mar¬ 
ket  still  hesitates  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  going  up  or  down  lately. 
The  level  around  the  first  of  December 
was  not  far  from  that  of  the  month 
preceding,  with  a  general  city  market 
range  of  $3.25  to  $4.35  per  100  lbs.  The 
situation  remains  as  strong  as  ever,  in¬ 
cluding  light  production,  damage  by 
freezing  and  decay,  and  no  expectation 
of  large  imports.  Canada  so  far  has 
shipped  us  over  1,000  carloads,  which  is 
no  more  potatoes  than  are  sometimes  on 
the  railroad  tracks  around  Chicago  in 
a  single  day.  But  there  was  such  a 
rush  of  Canadian  potatoes  for  Boston 
and  New  York  markets  that  the  railroads 
had  to  shut  down  on  Canadian  potato 
shipments  for  a  while.  This  action 
caused  something  of  a  jolt  to  Canadian 
markets.  Potatoes  in  New  Brunswick 
dropped  to  $4.50  per  barrel  and  some 
were  sold  as  low  as  $3.  Some  Canadian 
farmers  unfortunately  had  sold  their 
crop  as  low  as  $1  per  barrel  before  the 
rise  began,  but  it  appears  that  farmers 
still  have  nearly  one-half  of  the  market 
crop. 

SLIGHT  RISE  IN  APPLES 

As  compared  with  last  year,  the  apple 
markets  have  advanced  more  slowly.  In 
many  ways  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same  as  in  1924-25.  The  crop  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  the  general  demand 
for  apples  is  good,  and  the  foreign  trade 
is  just  about  as  active  as  last  season. 
The  three  main  points  of  difference  are 
the  prominence  of  the  eastern  Baldwin 
crop,  the  slightly  larger  western  crop, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  apple  to  ripen 
early.  The  large  crop  of  Baldwins  is  no 
doubt  selling  relatively  low  because  of 
its  abundance,  and  also  because  much  of 
the  crop  is  from  Western  New  York  and 
lacking  in  the  high  color  seen  in  Bald¬ 
wins  from  some  other  sections.  Bald¬ 
wins  failed  to  advance  much  either  at 
shipping  points  or  in  city  markets. 

Greenings  are  selling  at  about  the 


same  price  as  last  year  but  are  about  $1 
higher  than  Baldwins.  Other  eastern 
kinds  are  some  of  them  higher  and  some 
lower  as  compared  with  last  season.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  the  general  tendency  was 
upward  with  advances  of  25c  to  $1  per 
barrel  for  various  varieties  in  a  number 
of  the  great  markets. 

Apples  were  selling  a  little  better  in 
foreign  markets  also.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  some  sales  of  Ben  Davis 
in  British  markets  ranged  higher  than 
for  Baldwins  and  other  desirable  kinds. 
Likewise  Ivieffer  pears  sold  higher  in 
England  at  times  than  Bartletts  or 
Anjous.  Such  conditions  may  not  be 
wholly  owing  to  inexperience  of  foreign 
buyers.  No  doubt  such  hard,  firm  va¬ 
rieties  as  Ben  Davis  and  Kieffer  are 
likely  to  stand  out,  better  after  a  long 
voyage  in  tight  packages  than  the  softer 
varieties,  especially  in  a  season  when 
many  kinds  ripen  quickly. 

This  quick  ripening  of  fruit  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  features.  The 
Western  Winesaps  are  said  to  be  already 
ripe  enough  to  use  and  there  is  more  or 
less  talk  of  rapid  ripening  of  eastern 
fruit,  even  when  in  cold  storage.  This 


This  town  35  years  ago  had  11  shops, 
all  kept  busy.  Today  there  are  three 
shops  in  the  town,  and  none  of  us  busy 
all  the  time.  If  one-half  the  work  was 
done  here  that  should  be  done,  it  would 
take  four  men  in  this  shop  for  shoeing 
alone,  and  three  for  jobbing.  As  it  is 
one  man  does  the  shoeing,  and  I  do  the 
jobbing,  both  wood  and  ironwork,  alone. 

New  York.  joiin  Fitzpatrick. 


Getting  Rid  of  Snow 

On  the  macadam  and  cement  road, 
which  is  the  direct  road  south  from  the 
border,  there  are  in  use  five-ton  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  which  operate  a  road-wide 
scraper,  removing  the  snow  the  whole 
width  of  the  roadbed.  These  work  all 
right  in  light  snow,  but  in  a  heavy  deep 
snow  they  are  not  so  good.  In  fact  it 
takes  men  with  shovels  and  teams  with 
plows  to  clear  the  road,  as  has  always 
been  the  case.  The  crossroads  are  sim¬ 
ply  kept  open  for  sleighs  with  sleds  and 
plows  as  usual.  The  sled  is  fitted  with 
a  plow  (widened  with  a  broad  wing  to 
throw  the  snow  back  a  little)  on  each  side 
so  that  one  trip  through  the  road  clears 
both  tracks  at  one  time.  In  that  way 
one  man  can  clear  quite  a  distance  in 
a  short  time.  Only,  of  course,  in  heavy 
snow  with  drifts  men  must  use  their 
shovels,  and  there  must  be  several  (two 


An  Outfit  of  Eggs  from  Mapes  the  uHen  Man’1 


rapid  maturity  will  tend  to  hasten  mar¬ 
keting  of  some  fruit  that  otherwise  would 
be  held  until  late  in  the  season.  G.  B.  F. 


A  Blacksmith  Talks  Back 

On  page  1240  was  an  article  by  W.  J., 
“Who  Will  Be  the  Blacksmiths?”  Under 
the  present  conditions,  who  would  be  a 
blacksmith?  The  farmer  does  not  have 
his  horses  shod;  15  per  cent  of  them  do 
not  have  them  shod  until  so  sore  they 
can  go  no  longer  from  lameness.  Only 
yesterday  there  was  one  in  the  shop  to 
be  shod,  that  had  been  laid  up  three 
weeks  in  harvest,  from  a  nail  driven  in 
the  foot  by  the  farmer,  and  lie  said  the 
horsp  hurt  his  ankle.  When  shod  the 
foot  was  full  of  pus  from  the  wound. 
What  saved  the  horse  from  lockjaw  is 
a  mystery.  Ten  per  cent,  like  this  fel¬ 
low,  shoe  their  horses  until  their  feet 
are  in  such  shape  they  can  go  no  longer; 
25  per  cent  get  them  shod  with  patent 
calks  in  the  Winter;  40  per  cent  get 
them  shod  twice  a  year  whether  they 
need  it  or  not,  and  the  other  10  per  cent 
get  them  shod  about  once  in  six  to  eight 
weeks,  which  is  too  long  to  leave  the 
shoes  on  any  horse. 

The  trade  is  the  poorest  paid  of  any 
trade  on  earth.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
blacksmiths  who  if  given  wages  such  as 
other  trades  are  getting  would  soon  be 
back  at  the  business.  Don’t  advise  any¬ 
one  to  learn  the  trade.  As  regards  farm 
machinery  to  be  repaired  there  is  none; 
in  the  past  three  years  $75  would  cover 
all  I  have  repaired.  I  work  for  four 
garages  and  the  work  of  all  four  will  not 
average  $50  per  year,  and  again  the 
farmers,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  them,  are 
always  finding  fault  with  the  price  of  the 
work  done,  and  they  expect  you  to  carry 
them  on  your  book  from  one  year’s  end 
to  another,  and  some  for  two  or  three 
years.  They  pay  cash  for  their  auto 
repairs,  tires,  etc.,  and  don’t  kick  on 
prices  either.  The  man  who  said  he 
would  pay  $1  per  hour  for  a  helper,  let 
him  advertise  for  a  blacksmith,  and  offer 
$1  per  hour,  and  he  will  get  all  the  good 
all-around  men  he  needs. 

#  What  has  become  of  the  humane  so¬ 
ciety  that  used  to  make  people  keep  their 
'horses  shod?  I  see  horses  come  to  the 
shop  so  lame  they  can  hardly  move, 
whose  feet,  poor  things,  are  festered  from 
going  barefooted,  and  as  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  less 
need  there  is  for  a  blacksmith.  Eugene 
Phillips,  page  1505,  says  more  black¬ 
smiths  are  needed.  He  is  wrong.  What 
is  needed  is  more  work  paying  a  fair 
price,  and  cash  when  the  work  is  done, 
and  you  will  find  plenty  of  good  black¬ 
smiths  to  do  it.  I  am  located  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  said  to  be  the  best 
fruit  and  farming  section  in  the  State. 


or  three)  teams  on  the  plows.  This 
method  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
farmers  and  people  outside  the  macadam 
roads.  There  being  no  snow  on  that  road 
it  is  very  hard  to  drive  to  town  with 
a  sleigh,  and  almost  impossible  with  a 
load,  but  bootleg  politics  and  town  auto 
owners  continue  to  remove  the  snow  for 
the  auto  traffic.  The  farmer  can  do 
nothing  it  seems ;  as  usual. 

•Northern  New  York,  henry  l.  piker. 


Fire  caused  more  than  $1,000,000  dam¬ 
age  in  the  business  district  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  Dec.  3.  The  flames  started 
in  the  basement  of  the  Continental  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.  when  a  boiler  exploded. 

Eight  corporations,  all  prominent  in 
the  field  of  radio,  were  made  defendants 
in  a  suit  for  $60,000,000  filed  Dec.  3  in 
United  States  District  Court,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Reginald  A. 
Fessenden,  of  Newton,  scientist  and  in¬ 
ventor.  Prof.  Fessenden  charged  that  an 
unlawful  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
corporations  in  restraint  of  trade  has 
lessened  the  value  of  his  devices  and  in¬ 
ventions  so  that  he  is  forced  to  seek  re¬ 
dress  in  the  courts.  The  professor  com¬ 
plained  that  his  business  and  the  value 
of  his  patents  had  been  injured  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $20,000,000  and  he  asked  triple 
reimbursement,  together  with  the  costs 
of  his  suit,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws. 
Jury  trial  of  the  case  also  was  asked. 

An  age  limit  of  70  years  for  member's 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  was  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  at  the  sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
School  Boards  and  Trustees  of  New  York 
State.  The  Regents  are  appointed  for 
terms  of  12  years. 

John  A.  Bell,  former  millionaire  bank¬ 
er  and  coal  operator,  was  found  guilty 
Dec.  8,  at  Pittsburgh,  of  embezzling  more 
than  $600,000  from  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Company  of  Carnegie,  Pa.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence  under  the  12  counts  in  the 
indictment  is  60  years’  imprisonment  and 
$60,000  fine. 

Louis  C.  Van  Riper,  his  son,  Charles 
E.  Van  Riper,  and  eight  others  were 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  Federal  Court, 
New  York,  Dee.  8,  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  an  oil  stock  scheme  which 
left  a  long  trail  of  victims  behind  it.  One 
woman  took  the  stand  and  swore  her 
defalcation  of  $60,000  from  the  King¬ 
ston,  R.  I.  Trust  Company  was  due  to 
the  false  representations  of  one  of  the 
defendants.  Total  losses  of  victims  were 
placed  by  the  Government  at  $250,000. 
Although  the  trial  lasted  five  weeks,  with 


nine  lawyers  opposing  one  young  Gov¬ 
ernment  attorney,  the  jury  took  less  than 
three  hours  to  return  its  verdict.  Judge 
Sawtelle  refused  bail  in  each  case  and 
Van  Riper  and  the  others,  former  al¬ 
leged  manipulators  of  Pareo  Oil  Co. 
stock  promoters  of  “clean  finance,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  pamphlets,  were  locked 
up  for  the  night  in  the  Tombs. 

Any  man,  hod  carrier  or  doclcworker 
temporarily  out  of  a  job  could  become  a 
fully  accredited  physician  as  far  as  stu¬ 
dent  credentials  went,  it  was  shown  Dec. 
8,  at  the  trial  in  the  District  Court, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  of  “Bishop-Doctor” 
Ilelmuth  P.  Holler,  dean  of  “Oriental 
University,”  and  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Voight 
of  Kansas  City,  “master  mind”  of  the 
medical  diploma  mills,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  defraud. 
All  the  would-be  spurious  doctor  had  to 
do  to  get  a  diploma  in  a  few  days  for 
presentation  to  a  medical  board  in  his 
home  community  was  to  have  the  cash. 
Barbers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  window- 
washers,  etc.,  took  the  correspondence 
courses — or  at  least  received  advices  by 
mail  and  sent  their  money.  Most  of  the 
academic  degrees  in  the  university  cost 
$55,  or  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes. 

WASHINGTON. — A  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  majority  rule  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Congress  Dec.  7.  This  re¬ 
vision  of  the  rules  followed  the  election 
of  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Ohio,  as 
Speaker.  Mr.  Longworth  polled  229 
votes,  to  173  of  the  Democrats  for  their 
leader,  Finis  J.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee, 
and  13  radical  votes  for  Henry  Allan 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Under  the  “Can¬ 
non  rule”  adopted  it  is  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble  for  150  members  signing  a  petition  to 
draw  a  bill  out  of  committee  and  force 
action  on  the  House  floor.  Under  the 
rule  it  requires  218  signatures,  and  then 
the  vote  on  two  separate  occasions  of  218 
members,  merely  to  get  the  desired  bill 
on  the  calendar  for  future  action. 

Disposal  of  American  claims  arising 
out  of  the  sinking  of  the  British  liner 
Lusitania,  May  7,  1915,  with  the  loss 
of  128  American  lives,  was  disclosed 
Dec.  6  in  an  announcement  by  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Germany,  of  awards  in  more  than  400 
cases.  The  commission  announced  it  had 
dismissed  the  last  two  of  the  194  Lu¬ 
sitania  cases  on  its  docket.  The  awards 
announced  Dec.  6  totalled  $13,146,059, 
to  be  divided  among  395  claimants. 

With  a  slash  in  taxes  estimated  at 
$326,000,000  as  its  idea  of  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  American  people,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Dec.  4,  made  public 
the  new  revenue  bill.  The  measure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  through  the  House  with 
very  little  change,  and  is  expected  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  considerably  in 
advance  of  Mar.  15— the  last  day  on 
which  tax  returns  can  be  made.  The 
amazing  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  the  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  committee  and  of 
most  of  the  Democrats  as  well.  Two 
minority  reports  will  be  submitted  by 
Representatives  Cordell  Hull  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  former  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  and  Rainey 
of  Illinois.  These  reports  will  insist  on 
higher  surtaxes  and  will  offer  different 
schedules  of  exemptions. 

Wandering  bands  of  children  who  are 
traveling  across  the  continent  ranging  in 
ages  from  four  to  15  years,  have  been 
discovered  by  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  They  are  being  used  by  con¬ 
scienceless  persons  to  raise  funds.  Na¬ 
tional  action  to  protect  this  new  group 
of  “migratory  children”  is  being  asked 
for  by  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  in  her  annual  report 
made  public  Dec.  6.  Miss  Abbott  states 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Children’s 
Bureau  is  asked  to  assist  in  tracing  per¬ 
sons  who  travel  from  State  to  State  with 
children  collecting  money  for  their  sup¬ 
port  “One  such  group,”  Miss  Abbott 
says,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  15 
years,  has  been  reported  within  the  last 
two  years  as  having  been  in  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Another  group  which 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  last 
year  started  from  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  spent  the  Winter  in  the  South  and 
the  Spring  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  when  last  seen  were  going  to 
New  England. 


Partition  of  Land 

My  father  gave  us  two  boys  two  farms. 
I  have  five  orchards,  apple,  peach,  pear, 
etc.  My  brother  will  not  farm  any  longer. 
It  was  our  father’s  desire  we  should  keep 
all  the  land  we  have,  five  tracts.  I  want 
to  keep  my  orchards.  My  brother  wants 
to  sell  everything.  How  can  I  keep  my 
orchards?  D.  J. H. 

Provided  your  father  gave  the  two 
farms  to  you  and  your  brother  together, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  partition 
of  the  lands  in  order  to  retain  your  share. 
This  is  the  proeeedure  taken  by  the  court 
when  two  or  more  persons  own  lands 
which  they  do  not  either  wish  to  sell  or 
they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  same.  The  court  would  ap¬ 
point  three  disinterested  parties  as  com¬ 
missioners  to  allot  the  farms  to  you  and 
your  brother,  perhaps  giving  one  farm  to 
you  and  one  to  your  brother.  Y.  r. 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Dong  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Dec.  5,  with  comments 
by  the  director : 

From  Jan.  4  to  Feb.  26,  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  Y.,  will  offer  a  short  Winter 
course  in  practical  poultry  management. 

'No  short  courses  offered  by  the  insti¬ 
tute  are  more  popular  than  its  eight 
weeks’  course  in  poultry.  The  location 
is  ideal  for  such  training.  Long  Island 
is  the  center  of  a  very  large  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  'poultry  industry.  The  climate  is 
sufficiently  mild  so  that  students  may 
carry  on,  without  difficulty,  the  practice 
work  with  the  institute  flocks  that  makes 
the  class-room  training  doubly  valuable. 
The  greatest  poultry  market  in  the  world 
is  nearby,  with  corresponding  opportun¬ 
ity  for  inspection  and  study. 

The  keeping  of  poultry  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  has  become  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion  based  on  sound  scientific  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  conducted  by  main  strength 
or  rule  of  thumb  methods. 

Problems  of  disease  prevention  and 
control,  of  the  proper  use  of  artificial  il¬ 
lumination,  and  methods  of  feeding,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction  in  housing,  are  a  few  of  those 
with  which  every  progressive  poultry- 
man  must  deal.  All  these  and  many 
others  are  carefully  studied  in  this 
course. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  H.  B.  Knapp,  director. 

NEW  FEEDING  BULLETIN 

The  institute  is  about  to  issue  a  new 
bulletin  on  “The  Farmingdale  Ration.” 

The  new  bulletin  describes  in  detail 
not  only  the  use.  throughout  the  year,  of 
the  new  ration  which  has  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  but  also  takes  up  points  on  buy¬ 
ing  feeds,  use  of  substitute  feeds  in  the 
ration  and  many  other  points  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  commercial  poultryman. 

This  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
within  a  week  or  two  and  a  copy  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 


dry  mash  all  the  time,  and  I  mix  mash 
and  sour  milk  and  feed  that  once  a  day 
and  grain  at  night  I  feed  plenty  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  mangel  beets.  I  removed  them 
from  one  house  to  the  other  while  they 
started  to  lay.  They  are  going  into  molt 
and  are  not  laying  much.  Do  I  feed  too 
much  mangel  beets  and  cabbage?  If  so  tell 
how.  H.  s.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  about  a 
partial  molt  after  pullets  have  started  to 
lay  by  making  some  radical  change  in 
their  feeding  and  care.  Changing  their 
ration,  moving  them  to  new  quarters  or 
doing  anything  else  to  upset  them  in  their 
habits  may  have  this  undesired  effect. 
For  that  reason,  pullets  should  be  in 
their  Winter  quarters  before  laying  has 
well  begun  and  any  needed  changes 
thereafter  should  be  made  gradually. 

The  feeding  of  fresh  vegetables  need 
not  be  blamed  for  your  trouble,  unless 
you  commenced  to  feed  them  in  quantity 
after  the  pullets  had  been  deprived  of 
fresh  green  stuffs  for  a  time.  When  add¬ 
ing  these  to  the  ration  of  a  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  not  accustomed  to  them,  do  not  give 
all  that  they  will  eat  the  first  time  you 
feed  them,  but  make  them  a  gradual  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  other  feeds  until  they  are 
eating  all  that  they  want  each  day. 

The  feeds  that  you  mention  are  all 
good,  though  the  use  of  a  wet  masli  in 
addition  to  the  dry  always  before  the 
flock  may  be  overcrowding  well  developed 
birds.  Most  poultrympn  depend  upon  the 
dry  mash  and  hard  grains  and  feed  moist 
mashes  in  addition  only  to  undeveloped 
birds  that  need  a  little  extra  pushing  and 
to  flocks  in  late  Summer  that  have  begun 
to  fall  off  in  production.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  stopping  a  molt  that  has  begun. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feed  for  Winter 

I  keep  40  Leghorn  hens.  Don’t  have 
much  luck  getting  them  to  lay  Winter 
months.  They  lay  fine  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  but  about  Oct.  15  they  quit  and  I 
don’t  get  very  much  from  them.  A.  L. 

New  York. 


NOTICE  TO  POULTRYMEN 

We  have  recently  received  reports  that 
some  salesmen  are  selling  supplies  to 
poultrymen  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed 
recommendation  or  test  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  coming  to  our  at¬ 
tention  no  such  test  had  been  made  by 
us  or  recommendation  given. 

Poultrymen  approached  by  such  sales¬ 
men  will  do  well  to  write  us  before  tak¬ 
ing  for  granted  any  statements  of  such  a 
nature. — C.  E.  Lee,  Head  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

***** 

During  the  fifth  week  of  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  contest,  the  1,000  pullets  laid  1,762 
eggs,  or  25.17  per  cent.  This  is  1.94  per 
cent  less  than  last  week  but  is  '8.76  per 
cent  better  than  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  contest.  The  birds  have 
laid  1,152  more  eggs  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  fifth  contest  than  they  did  in 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  competi¬ 
tion.  Honors  for  the  week  were :  Wil¬ 
low  Brook  Farm  first,  46  eggs ;  Sunset 
Poultry  Farm  second,  43  eggs ;  C.  R. 
Misner  third,  42  eggs ;  Barnes  Holly¬ 
wood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  John  F. 
Wineke,  and  George  B.  Ferris  tied  for 
fourth  with  38  eggs  each.  Culmor  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm  and  Meadowlawn  Poultry 
Farm  tied  for  fifth  place  with  37  eggs 
each. 

***** 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 


team  since  Nov.  1,  1925,  are : 

LEGHORNS 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo.  188 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  186 

John  F.  Wineke,  Md . 170 

Ruehles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y....  166 

Meado wedge  Farm,  Mass .  161 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  169 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 167 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . .  132 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 109 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  55 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  55 

Y.  II.  Kirkup,  N.  Y .  46 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  142 

Byron  Pepper,  Del .  138 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  W.  Ya .  15 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Skyhi  Farm,  N.  Y .  43 

EGG  SALES 


The  following  top  wholesale  quotations 
govern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest  plant 
Dec.  5,  1925  :  Whites,  74c ;  browns,  74c ; 
medium,  57c;  pullets,  52c. 


Moving  Young  Stock 

I  have  a  flock  of  150  White  Leghorn 
pullets  six  and  one-half  months  old.  I 
give  them  clean  ivater,  fresh  sour  milk, 


Feeding  alone  will  not  make  hens  lay 
in  the  Winter,  though  the  food  given  is 
quite  an  important  factor  in  getting  egg 
production.  Your  mash  is  deficient  in 
that  it  contains  no  animal  food,  and  is 
low  in  the  protein  element  that  stimulates 
egg  production.  If  you  are  not  feeding 
all  the  skim-milk  that  the  hens  wrill  eat, 
you  should  add  either  meat  scrap  or  dried 
buttermilk  to  the  mash,  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  being  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
meat  scrap.  Dried  milk,  if  more  easily 
obtained,  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat 
scrap  or  both  may  be  used. 

In  addition,  the  hens  should  have 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  grit  and  some 
green  food,  fresh  vegetables,  like  cabbage 
or  beets,  and  always  plenty  of  water.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  flock  to  be  shut  up  all 
Winter  if  you  keep  them  in  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  but  old  hens  are  not  apt 
to  produce  many  eggs  through  the  Winter 
months.  Your  Spring  hatched  pullets 
should  lay  if  well  fed  and  cared  for  when 
the  old  fowls  are  molting  and  resting  and 
it  is  upon  pullets  that  poultrymen  depend 
for  their  Winter  eggs.  M.  b,  d. 


A  woman  who  tipped  the  scales  at 
well  over  two  hundred  ‘pounds  slipped 
on  a  banana  skin  in  a  grocery  .store  and 
then  subsided  into  a  crate  of  eggs.  The 
storekeeper  hastened  to  assist  her  to 
arise.  “I  'hope  I  have  not  broken  them,” 
she  said.  “Not  at  all,  madam,”  the 
polite  storekeeper  replied :  “They’re  only 
a  little  bent.” — Pittsburgh  'Sun. 


Parks"  S  barked 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like  they 
have  for  thousands  of  others.  It  was  a 
Parks’  male  that  sired  CANADA'S  Champ¬ 
ion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males  are  used 
on  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase  in  laying. 

Choice  COCKERELS,  $5  and 
up.  Parks’  Rocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since 
1^89.  Have  made  and  hold 
TSSSSf  World's  Certified  Laying  Rec- 
ords.  Young  and  Old  Stock. 

Circular  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Bo 

BIG-BONED  UTILITY 

Jersey  Black  Giant  COCKERELS 

From  the  real  stuff,  85  and  810  each.  Bred  from 
best  of  laying  strains. 

FISH  FARMS  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 


Pnllofc  Barred  Bock,  Jersey  Giant,  Leghorn.  Ready  to 
I  UllG  to  lay.  Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites.  Leghorns  hest  strains.  White 
Runners.  Prices  reasn’ble.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Critlield,  M*. 


AXfhitfi  T-TnllnnH  HTnmc  The  finest  lot  we  ever 
VV  nilB  nuiiano  1  oms  raised  and  lowestmortal- 

ity.  The  Hardiest  Turkey  known.  Engage  early 
hatch  now.  About  30  toms,  few  hens. 

BOB  WHITE  FARM  Radnor,  Pa. 


Wild  Turkeys 


Purebred  yearlings.  Hens, $16;  Gobblers, 

$18.  Isaac  Heckler  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ex'ra  large,  healthy  breed¬ 
ers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ranks,  Pa. 


PAT  OFF 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
about 


FREE  BOOK 

A  14-page  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  results  of  tests  made 
by  N.  J.  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  will 
be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
coupon  below.  It’s  a 
valuable  booklet  and  is 
FREE. 


for  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 

SEND  at  once  for  full  particulars  about 
this  wonderful  Enzyme  Digestant.  The 
papers  are  telling  folks  about  it — feeding 
tests  prove  its  remarkable  value.  Cuts 
down  Baby  Chick  losses,  insures  quicker 
growth,  increases  egg  yield,  etc.  Simply  mix 
with  mashes  and  feed  in  regular  manner. 
Wonderful  for  hogs  and  cattle  also. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO. 

90-R  Walnut  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


■ 

■  ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO., 
J  90-R  Walnut  St., Montclair,  N.J. 

■  I  |  Send  me  Free  Booklet 

■  about  PROTOZYME. 

■ 

]  Send  me  Special  Introduc- 
|  tory  Package.  I  encloie  $  1 . 

!  I  I  Send  me  10  lbs.  of  PRO- 
L-J  TOZYME.  I  enclose  $3. 

*  (Mark  an  X  in  the  square  opposite 
one  or  two  of  the  above  instruc¬ 
tions.) 


GWatne _ 

R.F.D.  or  St 
Town _ _ 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

We<,r  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  S 


We  sell  first-class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

January . 30c  March 

February . 25c  April.... 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


22c  May .  18c 

20c  June.. . 16c 


Special  Mating »  a  matter  of  correepondence 


NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  254-312  egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch;  large, 
vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $8  up.  Descriptive 
catalog,  23rd  year.  Planks'  Marsh  Creek  Pit',  Em.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City*  N.  J. 

Chicks  for  Broilers  baaniPk  *»sKS 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  I>el. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  bookingorders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Incubators  For  Sale  l9^X%pohoT’  IZltVl  stC: 

gam  price.  Mlddlecreek  Hatchery  Mlddlecreek,  Pa. 

RorroJ  D  rsr>b-c  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 
UallCU  IVUCAq  cockerels,  March,  April. Large 
birds.  Rock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  hatch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Chicks  whitearMar8rh°oe;; 

Tested.  Wm,  D.  Scott,  Harrington,  Delaware 

InfMlhfltnr^  Cyphers,  Prairie  State,  Newtown. 

inuuudiurs  JUS1A  POULTltl  FAUM  Southampton,  A.  Y. 

HUBBARD  S  S£  CHICKS 

Pay  Big  Profits  as  Early  Broilers 

EveiT  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week  through  December  and  January. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  iATc^a.  WALPOLE,  N.  H 

\\T  T  L’nclorolc  March  hatched,  Vigorous, 
VV  .  D.  CjOCRereih  healthy.  Price  reasonable. 

LALLY  FARMS  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Whilo  Wuanrinftoe  Prom  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Cock- 
illlllU  lljallUUUOo  erels,  pullets,  eggs  and  chicks.Write 
for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Del. 

1  iirUl  Rrehme  COCKERELS.  Ribbon  winning  stock  of  Mol- 
Llgm  Dianmd  lie  Wellington  strain.  Egg  producers  & 
show  birds,  $8,  $12  and  $15.  L.  0.  RUOKEL,  Walden,  N.  X 

PAP  It  F&ri  C  From  Directly  Imported 
VUVALliLLd  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

with  pedigrees  of  272-314.  March  hatched  husky 
fellows  that  will  breed  first-class  layers  and  large 
birds.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  later. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$8.  Westwood  Poultry  Farm  Westwood,  N.  J. 

%  Squab  Book  FREE 

BBL  Squabs  are  raised  in  1  month;  sold  by  millions. 
HpK||§|.  Make  money  breeding  them.  We  ship  every- 
«r  "  where  on  three  months'  trial  our  famous 

breeding  stock.  All  supplies.  Est.  25  yrs. 
Write  now  for  big.eolor-prlnted  freebook 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
UaOf  “  20S  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  alimited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  to  our 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-\vks.-oM  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  lUliway,  N.  J. 

BRONZE  ANIk  WHITE  HOLLAND  TIIRRPY^ 
B CHARLES  H. JACKSON  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y  1  UI1IVL  1  V 

BABY  CHICKS  b“a rred 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 
kind  that  make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

/"'•losing  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou- 

VJ  louse  GEE8E.  JOHN  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  d“c™neoSi!„. 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  cockerels  for  sale.  Large,  handsome, 
vigorous  birds,  83  and  85.  For  certified  cockerels. 

$7.50  and  $10.  A.  H.  Penny, .Mattituck,  N.Y. 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  DHUfl  re  s’ pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

BABY  CHICKS  Bigd?scouut 

DMD  *  ^  1  ^  nVO  now  given  on  all 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbom’s  Hatehery.  349  Main  SL.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 

For  Sale— A  FEW  OF  THOSE  SPLENDID  APRIL  HATCHED 
Columbian,  Wyandotte  Breeding  Cockerels 

85  each.  Seventeen  years  a  breeder  of  prize  birds 

JUDSON  J.  HARDING  Albion,  Maine 

I) _ _  _  T1  1  _  No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Bronze  lurkevs  „ Mrg-  alfked  e.  reid 

sea  niinv  a  ui  aavj  a  gtar  Bonte  Freehold,  N.  J, 

MAMMOTH  T«|rLpy«  Large  flock.  Large,  strong,  healthy 
BRONZE  1  UI  Ac  jo  breeders.  Raise  more  and  larger  tur¬ 
keys  next  year.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Pa. 

Cor  Solo — White  China  Yearlings,  $10  a  pair  Brown 
■  China  Ganders,  $4  each.  CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.Y. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  most  practical  brooder  ever  designed.  No 
priming,  no  pre-heating -a  powerful,  hot,  blue 
flame  at  the  touch  of  a  match.  No  wicks  to  trim, 
no  thermostats  to  go  wrong,  no  needle-like  valves 
to  clog.  Costs  least  to  operate — easiest  to  operate— 
just  set  it  and  forget  it.  Gives  plenty  of  heat  in 
12°  zero  weather.  4  sizes — 50-100  chicks  $12.  350 
chicks  $16.  500  chicks  $19.  1.000  chicks  $22. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  ns. 


Wishbone 

BROODERS 


The  most  economical,  eas  est  to  operate  coal  brooder 
made.  Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  Specially 
designed  stove  throws  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope — ashes  can’t  clog— every  bit  of 
heat  is  rig  it  on  surface.  Larg  er  grate  surface  gives 
most  heat  from  fuel.  Double  automatic  draft  con¬ 
trol  keeps  brooder  at  right  temperature  when 
weather  changes.  Has  greater  fuel  capacity.  No 
hole  in  hover.  Extra  larre  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes :  52-inch 
hover  for  1,000  chicks  $26.50  60-inch  hover  for 
1,200  chicks  $30.  See  vour  dealer  or  write  us 
_  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

9122  Codwise  Ave.,  Dent.  B.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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vMake 


Oat  v 
Sprouter 

Hgf 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 


To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  o  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  Galva¬ 
nized  Steel  Stove,  postpaid.  If  you  prefer  pure 
Aluminum  send  $3.50.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  and  without  argument. 

I.  PUTNAM  Rout*  1 264-0  Elmira,  N.  V* 


iO  50  Post 

£=Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
sea !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Protmns  and 
nerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
10*  Protein— 6-10 %  fats— 20*  Minerals— less  than 
Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh — Egg  stimulator 
'reventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
al  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

C1IAKL.ES  M.  STltUVEN  fit  CO, 

1-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Mu. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  dilferent— better— more  e- 
conomical— more  dependable.  Thousands  in  uae.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

68  f  2  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  November  28,  1925: 


Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

. .  10 

39 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

..  25 

43 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn . 

,  •  •  • 

,  . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

.  .  48 

132 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

.  .  44 

102 

Ckas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

1 

1 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J.... 

. .  59 

172 

..  5 

5 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J . 

..  40 

114 

The  Kerr  Chiekerles,  Inc.,  Mass.... 

,  . 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

. .  25 

40 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

. .  10 

40 

Fred  K.  Coddington.  N.  J . 

..  14 

44 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del . 

..  21 

51 

John  Hall,  N.  ,T . 

..  69 

232 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa . 

..  12 

28 

24 

30 

11 


40  136 
35  83 

55  135 
25  156 

45  160 

71  290 


32 

23 


31  154 

69  220 
4  6 

63  227 


20 

27 


71  254 


14 

45 

6 


41  127 

57  161 

54  121 

14  78 

28  87 

43  149 

10  31 

27  154 

50  119 

4  21 

44  200 

40  93 


44 

7 


Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  17  145 

Kilbourn  Hatchery  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich  . .  1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Hall  Bros,  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

DeVries  Brandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Spring  Pltry  Parm,  Ohio . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chiekerles,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karo’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

L.  0.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y . 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . . 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J . . . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Parm,  N.  J . . 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Kostenbader  Bros„  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Rocky  wood  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  0.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

Elgenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

H.  Rapp.,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  Fox,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Co.  J.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J. .. 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J . 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  J . 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

John  Cray,  N.  J . 

Maplewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...., 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J . 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T . 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  4  18 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  1  5 

Total  .  3132  10522 


57  113 
15  74 

34  134 

51  222 

35  163 

67  190 
45  165 

28  146 
38  74 

36  108 
77  325 

9  18 


21 

22 

17 

37 

5 

29 


76 

27 

75 

95 

6 

81 


23  136 
64  241 


37 

28 


84 

78 


43  134 

55  179 

32  94 

42  153 

31  131 

42  127 

17  70 

39  158 
35  145 

56  261 

25  34 

34  172 

32  100 
77  318 

34  130 

30  121 
53  149 
14  14 

35  208 
22  119 


Planning  Henhouse 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  A-shaped, 
20x30  henhouse  is  still  successfully 
used?  and  tell  me  where  I  could  get 
plans?  w.  L.  c. 

Connecticut. 

A  poultry  house  20  x  30  ft.  should  be 
a  very  satisfactory  one  for  a  flock  of  from 
150  to  200  fowls.  It  would  be  well  built 
in  single  gable,  or  A,  style  and  should 
have  one  end  open  to  the  south,  all  other 
sides  being  airtight.  A  straw  loft  would 
add  to  its  dryness  and  warmth,  a  concrete 
floor  would  be  most  desirable,  all  things 
considered,  and  this  should  be  under¬ 
drained  by  a  layer  of  large  stones  to  in¬ 
sure  dryness.  It  would  not  matter  how 
the  sides  were  constructed,  as  long  as 
they  were  wind-tight,  though  a  smooth  in¬ 
terior  would  he  most  easily  kept  clean 
and  free  from  lice  and  mites. 

At  least  one  large  window  in  the  east 
and  west  sides  would  be  needed  for  light 
and  two  cellar  sashes  in  the  rear  beneath 
the  droppings  boards  would  help  keep 
the  litter  from  being  scratched  into  that 
end,  since  the  fowls  would  then  work 
there  and  keep  the  floor  covering  better 
distributed.  If  you  wish  plans  for  other 
types  of  buildings,  you  can  doubtless  se¬ 
cure  them  by  applying  to  your  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Storrs.  M.  B.  d. 


Ultra-Violet 

Rays  PASS  THRU 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Weatherproof  •—Transparent — Unbreakable 

1/8  Cost  of  Glass 

New  Wonder  Material 


Makes  hens  lay  all  winter.  Build  this  scratch  shed  for 
your  hens  quickly  and  cheaply.  Give  poultry  the  soft  sun¬ 
light  full  of  Ultra-Violet  rays  indoors  during  winter  months 
thatthey  must  have  to  produce  eggs.  (Glassstopstheserays.) 
A  FLEX-O-GLASS  covered  scratch  shed  keeps  hens  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthy  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Sunlight  is  the 
only  heat  and  health  producer  nature  offers.  Why  not  use 
it?  Let  your  hens  scratch  and  feed  in  comfort  and  they  will 
lay  the  eggs.  This  new  scratch  shed  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 

short  time.  Makes  ideal  sunroom  for  early  hatched  chicks. 

• 

Fine  for  Enclosing  Screened  Porches 

Protect  against  cold  wintry  weather.  Save  on  your  fuel 
bill.  Enclose  screened  porches  and  cover  storm  doors  with 
Flex-O-Glass  during  winter.  It  makes  a  bright,  sunlit  room 
that  can  be  put  to  a  thousand  better  uses  than  the  snow 
trap  it  will  be  if  not  enclosed.  Just  cut  Flex-O-Glass  with 
shears  and  tack  on  over  screen.  It  may  be  removed  and 
stored  away  during  summer. 

What  This  New  Wonder  material  Is 

Flex-O-Glass  is  a  strong,  durable  cloth  base  sheeting 
coated  with  a  newly  discovered  preparation,  making  a  transparent 
substitute  for  glass  at  %  the  cost,  yet  better  as  it  lets  the  health- 


enclosing"  porches,  storm  doors  and  windows,  barn¬ 
yard  windows, hot  beds,  cold  frames, greenhouses.etc. 
bnipped  postpaid  in  a  roll  36^  inches  wide, direct  from 
factory  to  user — thus  lowest  possible  prices. 

I/s©  Ftex-O-Giasa  at  Our  Risk 

Order  your  supply  today.  Use  it  10  dayB.  If  then  you 
do  not  find  results  better  than  if  glass  were  used  or 
jf  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  return  the  Flex-O- 
Giass  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money  without 
question.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

PRICES— mi  Postage  Prepaid 

f  yard  35K  inches  wide.  1  yd.  60c;  6  yds.  at  40c; 
10  yds.  at  36c;  36  yds.  at  83c;  100  yds.  or  more  at  32c 
per  yard.  Quantity  prices  F.O.B.  on  request. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — for  $6.00  we  will  send  you  16  yds. 
of  Flex-O-Glass  86)4  inches  wide  postpaid(135  sq.  ft.) 
Covers  scratch  shed  9  x  16  ft.,  (enough  for  100  hens). 
Order  today,  you  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded.  Add  3c  per  yard  outside  U.  S. 
Dree  book  with  every  order,  contains  information  on 
poultry  diseases  and  remedies.  Don’t  lose  our  address. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Per 


ful  Ultra-Violet  rayeof  the  sun  thru  (glass  doesn’t)  and  holds  heat 

better.  Absolutely  wateiyi  oof, air¬ 
tight  and  unbreakable.  Keeps  out 
cold,  rain,  snow  and  Btorm.  Admits 
only  warm  diffused  sunlight.Easi- 
ly  installed.  Just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on.Used  for  scratch  sheds, 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  83 

1461  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  83 
1461  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  3616  in.  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  it  for  10  days  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name.. 


Town . State  . 


Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  &  D 

FEED  your  poultry  COD  LIVER  OIL  now — to  improve  vitality, 
increase  egg  yield  and  secure  better  hatches. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal. 
cans,  $13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Prompt 
shipments  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Express  collect. 
NON-FREEZING  GRADES  FOR  HUMANS,  $2.50  GALLON. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Schwegler’s  “  THOR-O-BRED  ”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons. 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery  207  Northampton.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


I4Q  Inincubator  *1 775 

w  30  Days  Trial  ft/** 


Hot 


_ Freight  Paid  eait  of  Rockies. 

water  copper  tanka,  don 
ble  walls,  dead  air  Bpace, 
double  glass  doors,  all 
set  up,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  $18.96 
— lOOEgg, $15.95,  with  Brooder 
<21.16,  250  -  Egg  Incubator, 

622.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incuhatnr  Co..  Rn>  nn  Banina.  Mil* 


Brooder 


1  Year  75c 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

All  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  before  Dec.  31st  will  be  entered  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct., 
Nov.  and  Dec.  Issues  or  this  year  will  be  mailed 
without  extra  coat.  Order  today  and  sret  them. 

2  YEARS  $1  5  Year*  $2 


Averages  over  100  paires  per  Issue.  Tells  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed  ;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production  ;  how  to  hatch 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  months  trial  subscription  26c. 

American  Poultry  Journal  16-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


r 
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Many  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  hens  lay 
better  when  supplied  with 
plenty  of  minerals. 
PHOSPHORUS  and 
LIME  are  very  necessary 
for  high  yields. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

contains  the  essential  minerals  for 
growth  and  egg  production.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Used  by  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers. 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  Three  samples 
of  FOS-FOR-US  and  a 
booklet.  Send  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Address 

Town™. _ ... _ _ _ _  State.... 


Make  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  It!  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  140  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  OC.  Booklet  "How  th« 
Coin  or  Stamps  A4V  Bens  Helped  Kun 
Oar  Farm”  free  with  year’,  eobscription  at  $1.00; 

8  years.  $2.  Order  today  to  get  big  current  iaeue. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris,  10. 


Poultry  Advocate  imi  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
26c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  1  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


IJI  A  bf  P  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
|T|  A4  i  \  L,  tng  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  iBo°-o^cp-T"., 

.  _  _  _  No  money  In  advance.  Getf 

Av  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO., 

Un  I  Box  |  5  Milford,  Maas. 
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LA  N  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs* 
and  coDy  of  *  The  Full  Egg  Basket.  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.Dept.  50  *  Indiana  do  lis.lnd- 


SAVE  MONEY 

Ity  Grinding  at  Home 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly. 

coarse  or  fine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  large  or 
small.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 
Dept.  B  Easton,  Pa. 


COD  LIVER  OILfeedn80r£eders 

For  big  hatches  in  Spring.  1  Gal.,  $2.75,  Postpaid;  6  Gal. 
can,  $10, F  O.  B.  8.  8.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  is  reported  to  us  that  the  item  in 
Nov.  21  issue  relative  to  the  sales  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Sunbeam  Lighting  Company 
of  South  'Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  the  Sunbeam 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  which  firm  is  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
farm  lighting  plants.  The  two  houses 
are  in  no  way  connected  and  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  names  has  no  doubt  caused 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  readers. 
The  sales  methods  of  the  Indiana  com¬ 
pany  are  above  criticism  in  so  far  as  our 
information  goes. 

Maurice  Innerfield  and  Emanual  Sea¬ 
man,  executive  officers  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Merchandising  Company,  Inc., 
against  which  a  fraud  order  was  issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  August, 
were  sentenced  to  two  years  and  three 
months  and  two  years  respectively  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  The  indictment  al¬ 
leges  that  this  concern  sold  over  $700,- 
000  worth  of  certificates  of  membership 
to  small  retailers  throughout  the  country 
at  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $300  per 
member. 

These  membership  schemes  have  been 
exposed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past 
20  years.  The  Post  Office  Department 
did  good  work  in  rounding  up  the  rascals. 

On  July  18,  two  men  came  over  to  me 
and  introduced  themselves  as  agents  of 
the  Atlas  Automobile  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  which  insures  for  Lloyds  Insurance, 
Ltd.,  telling  of  the  special  two-year  offer 
for  $48.50  and  showing  me  a  policy.  The 
policy  covers  against  public  liability  and 
all  loss  or  damage.  As  I  drive  almost 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  in  heavy 
traffic,  and  hearing  of  the  Lloyds  as  a 
reliable  company  I  decided  to  insure  and 
paid  the  insurance  in  full,  $48.50.  On 
July  21  I  met  with  an  accident.  A  man 
hit  into  me  in  the  rear  part  of  my  truck 
and  broke  the  two  rear  wheels  and  blew 
out  the  rear  'tires,  tubes,  bent  the  mud 
guards  and  smashed  the  body,  and  spilled 
about  $50  worth  of  farm  produce.  I 
sent  in  the  accident  report  to  Atlas,  and 
I  received  a  letter  from  them  that  I 
did  not  send  the  man’s  name  and  address, 
so  I  sent  this,  but  never  heard  since 
from  them.  On  October  5  I  received  a 
letter  from  Lloyds  that  they  cancel  the 
policy  on  account  of  not  being  paid  from 
the  Atlas.  Inclosed  you  will  find  receipt 
for  money,  letters  from  the  Atlas,  in¬ 
surance  policy  from  Lloyds  and  letter  of 
October  5  from  Lloyds.  As  a  poor  hard¬ 
working  farmer  I  hope  you  will  try  your 
best  in  this  matter,  and  I  will  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  J.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Atlas  Automobile  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  one  of  the  concerns  selling  a 
“service  contract,”  which  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  fraud  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  per¬ 
sistently  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
order  to  make  the  bait  more  alluring  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  made  arrange¬ 
ment  with  American  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  supply  a  “limited”  automobile 
insurance  policy  to  be  sold  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  contract.  It  is  much  like  the  ac¬ 
cident  policies  peddled  by  subscription 
agents  of  some  farm  papers.  Atlas  Auto¬ 
mobile  failed  to  pay  the  premium  on  the 
policies  issued  and  therefore  Lloyds  can¬ 
celled  the  -policies.  Letters  to  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owners  Association  are  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  unde¬ 
livered,  Which  would  indicate  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  rope. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  under  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  something  you  had  to  say 
regarding  R.  J.  Gibbons  of  Mt.  Holley, 
N.  J.  He  certainly  was  deserving  _  of 
the  criticism  you  had  -to  make  regarding 
his  persistent  efforts  to  buy  stock  of 
bulbs,  etc.,  and  then  forgetting  to  pay 
for  them.  We  thought  it  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  and  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  know  that  he  is  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  Holly  Bulb  Farms. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him 
under  date  of  Nov.  18,  and  although  it  is 
not  signed  by  R.  J.  Gibbons,  the  letter 
gives  an  office  address,  36  Cherry  St. 
Heretofore,  this  has  been  the  street  ad¬ 
dress  of  R.  J.  Gibbons.  J.  E.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

When  an  individual  doing  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  business  is  overtaken  by  his  evil 
deeds,  he  invariably  changes  his  name  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  record  he 
has  made.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  R.  J.  Gibbons,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Holly  Bulb  Farm  i-s  only  Gibbons  in  dis¬ 
guise. 


Last  July  R.  O.  Fields  canvassed  this 
territory,  representing  himself  as  an 
agent  for  the  Howard  Circulating  Co., 
Philadelphia,  handling  almost  all  the 
leading  journals.  So  far  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  and  it  looks  to  me  as  a 
clear  case  of  swindle.  The  information 
we  want  is  to  find  out  whether  the 
‘Howard  Circulating  Co.  is  an  establishes 
company  doing  legitimate  business,  anc 
Whether  R.  G.  Fields  is  -their  represen¬ 
tative,  or  whether  both  the  company 
and  R.  G.  Fields  are  fakes.  K.  e.  l. 
New  York. 

The  Howard  Circulating  Co.  has  never 
been  authorized  by  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  them,  nor 
has  R.  G.  Fields  had  any  authorization. 
Complaints  have  been  received  showing 
that  the  agents  of  the  Howard  Circulat¬ 
ing  Co.  have  used  the  names  of  R.  G. 
M  ilson,  R.  G.  Thompson  and  Kenwood. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Howard  Circulat¬ 
ing  Co.  was  a  fictitious  concern.  Corre¬ 
spondence  addressed  to  them  has  been 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  “not  known.”  We  cannot  help  the 
subscriber,  but  reiterate  our  advice  to 
refrain  from  giving  orders  to  unauthor¬ 
ized  subscription  agents. 

Could  your  collecting  department  call 
on  Ed  Postel,  373  Van  Brunt  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  demand  payment  of 
$62.89,  a  balance  due  me  as  per  state¬ 
ment  enclosed?  I  have  been  shipping 
produce  and  eggs  to  said  concern  for  the 
pas-t  two  years  and  since  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  made  on  January  7  last,  all  of  my 
letters .  have  gone  unanswered,  nor  does 
he  notice  my  request  for  payment.  Please 
see  what  you  can  do  and  collect  full 
amount  $62.89.  c.  F.  K. 

Maryland. 

The  case  above  typifies  what  you  can 
expect  from  these  irresponsible  dealers. 
Settlement  was  not  made,  and  the  claim 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  attorneys. 
The  report  comes  back :  “Store  attached 
and  sold  by  the  marshal.”  It  is  useless 
to  -proceed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  must  accept  the  loss  in  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  investigate  first  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  concern. 

I  am  considering  making  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  Muscle  Shoals,  Northwestern 
Alabama ;  the  lots  I  am  considering  are 
directly  south  of  the  U.  -S.  Nitrate 
Plant  No.  2,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Wilson  dam  highway,  and  on  the  south 
by  Decatur  highway.  The  price  on  these 
lots  ranges  from  $590  to  $1,090.  The 
firm  of  realty  operators  I  have  in  mind 
are  known  as  Howell  &  Graves,  their 
main  offices  are  located  at  350  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  I  have  had  a  very 
beautiful  picture  painted  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  real  estate  values  climbing  to  un¬ 
dreamed-of  heights.  Will  you  please 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  there?  w.  M.  k. 

Delaware. 

“Painting  pictures”  is  the  chief  asset 
of  real  estate  salesmen.  This  Muscle 
Shoals  project  has  been  exploited  for 
several  years  past  on  the  prospect  of 
Henry  Ford  aquiring  a  lease  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  plant  at  that  place.  Strong  in¬ 
ferences  were  also  indulged  in  that  Mr. 
Ford  was  interested  in  the  real  estate 
-development,  for  which  there  was  no 
justification.  Some  familiar  with  the 
situation  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  adjacent  to  the  power  plant  is  not 
likely  to  develop  with  factories  and 
homes  but  that  the  power  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  for  use  at  distant  points.  Only 
time  can  demonstrate  whether  this  the¬ 
ory  is  well  founded.  At  any  rate  buying 
Muscle  Shoals  lots  is  purely  a  specula¬ 
tion  and  a  risk  we  would  not  advise 
without  some  definite  information  favor¬ 
able  to  the  project  and  from  sources 
other  than  those  interested  in  the  sale 
of  -the  lots. 

New  activity  in  the  German  marks 
has  started  up.  Pretense  is  being  made 
that  the  time  is  right  to  buy  German 
mark  -bonds  as  the  revaluation  law  of 
this  year  -gives  them  a  value  of  15  per 
cent  of  their  face.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  been  revalued  at  an  “infinitesi¬ 
mal  amount  of  their  original  price.”  A 
warning  against  the  new  swindle  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  marine  commission  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association.  We  re¬ 
peat  the  warning,  and  trust  none  of  our 
people  will  go  into  the  proposition. 

Man  (standing  on  corner)  :  “Gould 
you  give  a  poor  cripple  enough  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  sandwich?”  Good  Old 
Lady :  “Why,  my  poor  fellow,  how  are 
you  crippled?”  Man:  “Financially.”  — 
Iowa  Frivol. 
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Only’S  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  Engine 


Up  to  lO  H-P.  —  The  One-Profit  Engine ; 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 

most  dependable  and  _ 

economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

ww'urM’Mnftr'M'w’M’w’w'w’w'wni 

Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Featuret: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2—  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 

Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

C  TARTS  maty  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pie • 
ton  contraction  meant 
morm  power  for  lest  fuel , 
Speed  regulator  enablee 
it  to  bo  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  Aeao- 
test  work.  Takes  the  placo 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  email  payments  to  suit, 
bcrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do— to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pros. 

,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

irq!  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE 


SIL 

INTE 


Q  S  Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 
Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  tree9. 


THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Dele  van,  N.  Y. 


Additional 

Farm  Money 

There’s  money  in  those  clumps 
of  timber  on  your  farm,  and 
your  neighbor’s.  A  Lane  Portable 
Sawmill  will  turn  them  into 
money.  Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  Ask  us  for  information. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

_ 8  8519 

SILANE  SAW  MILLS 


*.•777-} 


Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Hoofing:  and  Paint.  My  new 
iva  catalog  is  a  money  saver. 

%  A  Million  Farmers  Save  Money 

\4T  on  my  Factory- to- Farm,  Freight 
Paid  plan.  You  can  save  money 
too-quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  ray  New  Cut  Price  catalog:  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules"  I 
•—the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy  ] 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quickfor  Agent'sOffer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agrent’s  offer. 
Also  gret  my  new  big:  catalog: — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St*  Centerville,  lows 


RENFREW 

Truck  Scales 


The  first  time  the  famous  Renfrew  scales  have  been 
offered  on  such  liberal  terms. 

A  portable  weighing  machine  as  easily  handled  as  a 
wheelbarrow,  weighs  with  absolute  accuracy  any¬ 
thing  from  one  pound  to  2000  pounds.  Guaranteed 
to  be  the  equal  in  capacity  and  accuracy  of  any 
farm  scale,  regardless  of  price. 

Writa  and  we  will  send  you  big  new  catalog. 
*T  Hie  Do  this  today  —  NOW  I 

Rqhenn  Rl*fkC  2843  West  19th  Street 

DdllaUU  Drub.  Dept.  30-79  Chicago,  III. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  J A  fir 

PORTABLE  WOOD  9 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  Prices.  Also  H.  &  z.  all  steel 

-  1  Concrete  Mixers — money  “aver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  9  .Belleville,  Pa. 


miocLiviMiv  rcnuc 

*  Saved  About  815,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept. 230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Service  Exchange  S 

merits  ;  also  furnish  operating  plans,  schedules  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  management  for  Farms  and  Estates. 

C,  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

(  Agricultural  Engineers ) 

140  CEDAR  STREET  Rector  6760  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SEPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  teamsters;  $50  per  month 
with  board  and  room.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  one  not 

afraid  of1  work,  on  a  modern  plant,  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  and  maintenance;  nearby 
applicants  apply  in  person.  THE  MARQUIS 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  private  estate:  man 
handyman  or  general  farm  hand;  woman  to 
care  for  boarding  house,  about  five  men.  W.  C. 
WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  poultryman.  wanted,  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant;  no  white  collar  job;  salary  $90  a 
month  with  new  six-room  bungalow  with  all 
modern  improvements;  wife  to  board  one  man 
at  $30  a  month;  nearby  applicants  apply  in 
person.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  husband  experienced  incuba¬ 
tor  man;  wife  to  do  light  housekeeping  for 
two  people;  state  experience  and  references. 
IRVING  H.  CROWNE,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  reliable  single  men  with 
experience,  for  general  farm  work;  wages  $50 
per  month,  good  home  and  board.  LESLIE 
MIKE,  59  North  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong  willing  boy  over  16  on  small 
poultry  farm,  or  woman  accustomed  to  farm 
work.  ADVERTISER  7853,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  State  road;  wife  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  wages  $70  month  and  board.  D.  O. 
SAYRE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  experienced,  middle-age, 
married,  without  children,  for  work  on  coun¬ 
try  estate;  wife  to  assist  with  housework, 
principally  cooking;  ideal  living  conditions; 
also  single  man  for  same  class  of  work;  only 
parties  able  to  furnish  very  best  references  as 
to  ability,  honesty  and  willingness  to  work 
need  apply.  J.  TURNER  MOORE,  Reading,  Pa. 


FARM  hand,  willing  worker;  $20  monthly  dur¬ 
ing  Winter;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  7868, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Unmarried  experienced  incubator 

operator  to  take  entire  responsibility  30,000 
capacity  for  middle  January;  preferably  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Newtown  equipment;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  references.  BROAD 
ACRES  FARM,  Cheshire,  Cor.n. 


WANTED — Young,  neat  woman  or  girl  to  wait 
on  table  and  assist  in  light  housework;  $5  per 
week,  board  and  excellent  home,  besides  tips; 
no  objection  to  child.  P.  O.  BOX  243.  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Capable,  energetic  farmer,  single; 

must  be  first-class  milker  and  good  teamster, 
to  work  on  modern  dairy  farm;  position  per¬ 
manent;  salary  $65  per  month,  room  and  board 
to  start  with;  increase  in  salary  based  on  abil¬ 
ity;  reference  with  first  letter.  Apply  A.  C. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Derby,  Conn. 


GARDENER  and  handyman  to  live  in  up-to-date 
cottage  on  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of 
Fordson  tractor  and  able  to  run  Ford;  wages 
$85:  give  full  references  and  qualifications. 
CATTY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable,  intelligent  young  woman 
to  help  with  care  of  two  small  children;  the 
wbrk  is  not  hard;  address,  stating  wages  de¬ 
sired.  MRS.  PERCIVAL  WILDE,  Sharon,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  about  19,  to  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  plant;  must  be  willing  to  work 
hard;  no  experience  required;  salary  and  bonus; 
correspond  immediately.  R.  D.  OSTERLUND, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  a  farm  boarding  house 
where  15  to  20  men  are  kept,  everything 
furnished;  must  be  neat  and  work  for  employ¬ 
ers  interest;  could  use  two  women,  one  to  care 
for  rooms  and  assist  cook;  good  wages  and  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  7875,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  couple;  man,  general  farm  work 
and  good  clean  dry-hand  milker:  woman  to 
help  in  house  and  with  bottling  milk,  etc.;  $100 
per  month  and  bonus  to  right  rarty.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  a  man  and  wife  without  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of  delinquent 
boys  and  supervise  them  at  work  and  play^  ex¬ 
perienced  people  preferred.  Address  LEON  C. 
FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


WANTED — Good  all  around  woman  for  general 
supply  and  relief,  who  understands  all  de¬ 
partment  work  in  an  institution;  good  salary; 
state  experience.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  farm  and 
dairy  manager.  ADVERTISER  7849,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position;  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent,  general  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  accounting;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  American,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  would  change  about  January  1 ;  good 
records  on  egg  production,  chick  brooding,  con¬ 
struction;  good  living  quarters  essential.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  farmer;  life 
experience;  widower;  all  branches;  reliable; 
Protestant,  American;  start  December  15;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7854,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  or  estate;  landscape 
gardener;  Protestant,  American;  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  conscientious,  references;  information  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  7855,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  and  fruit  grower  wishes 
superintendency  of  a  high-grade  plant,  where 
profit  and  expert  breeding  are  wanted.  ROBERT 
MORRIS,  R.  4,  Morris  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DAIRY  farm  superintendent,  life  experience, 
references,  available  immediately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Elderly  man,  Protestant, 
American;  experienced  farmer,  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  preferred  on  “Golden  Rule”  basis; 
good  home  and  board  chief  object.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  young  man,  24,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  job  on  general  farm  where  long 
hours  and  hard  work  are  essential  and  wages 
paid  in  accordance  with  same;  experienced  on 
truck,  tractor,  machinery,  live  stock  and  crops; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  7869,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  elderly  man;  educated, 
American,  single;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  care  of  garden,  poultry  and  live 
stock;  good  painter  and  handy  with  tools;  I  am 
looking  for  a  good  home  and  small  salary;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7867,  care  Rural  New>- 
Yorker. 


PROPAGATING,  landscape,  nursery  and  estate 
work;  references  present  employer;  open 
January  15.  ADVERTISER  7866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  26,  desires  position  as 
assistant  poultryman  on  commercial  farm  or 
estate;  some  experience,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  skilled,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  scientific  in  all  branches;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  7864,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man  all  year  job  on 
farm;  experienced  in  general  farm  work.  Ad¬ 
dress  MATTHEW  CURRAN,  99  Forbes  St., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  working  manager,  -large  plant  and 
hatchery;  experienced;  expert  with  exhibition 
and  laying  contest  stock;  thorough  knowledge 
of  pedigree  breeding,  housing,  and  most  up-to- 
date  feeding  practice:  can  show  results;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent — Position  wanted  as  farm 
superintendent  by  a  married  man,  with  fam¬ 
ily;  11  years’  experience  in  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening;  has  full  knowledge  pertaining  to  farm 
and  estate  management;  references  furnished 
on  request;  position  wanted  prior  to  March  1, 
1926.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  231,  Pawling,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Position  of  trust,  farm  experience, 
vegetables,  lawns,  flowers,  expert  handling 
machinery;  would  accept  gardener’s  helper;  mar¬ 
ried;  wife  would  board  help :  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  by  Protestant  American;  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced;  excellent  references.  W.  H. 
BRENZEL,  Box  502,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  caretaker;  wife,  laundress;  wants 
position  gentleman’s  country  place;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEST,  willing  worker,  22,  very  little  money, 
desires  working  partnership  with  dairy  farm¬ 
er;  state  size  farm,  location,  particulars.  BOX 
56,  care  Darroch,  Madison,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  young  man,  single,  experienced. 

agricultural  education,  capable  taking  full 
charge.  ADVERTISER  7874,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TO  LET — Improved  dairy  farm,  large  house,  silo, 
stables  and  substantial  outbuildings.  Apply 
TIBBETS  ESTATE,  Room  45  Burdett  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARM,  135  acres,  10  cows,  2  horses,  $4,200. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSTIN,  Sr.,  Route  5,  To- 
wanda,  Pa. 

160  ACRES  for  sale  on  State  highway,  fair 
improvements;  fine  for  chickens,  hogs  or 
general  farming.  JESSE  WEBB,  Shirley,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and©  truck  farm; 

seven-room  house,  all  necessary  buildings,  two 
greenhouses  21x100  each;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars;  price  $7,500.  T.  W.  KERR,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


SELL,  rent  or  share,  MT.  GRANVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Va.;  paying  well. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  54  acres  rich  soil,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 106-acre  Lehigh  County  farm,  all 
tillable,  high  state  of  cultivation,  big  dairy 
barn,  all  buildings  in  good  condition;  conven¬ 
iently  located  near  schools,  churches,  railroad, 
about  three  miles  from  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  $2,000 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  E.  J.  ROMIG,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  house  or  bungalow  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use  only:  acre  or  more;  near  creek,  lake 
or  stream:  vicinity  Lake  Katrine;  give  price, 
terms,  full  details.  ADVERTISER  7857,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  chicken  farm,  four  acres; 

write  for  particulars.  THOMAS  BAN,  P.  O. 
Box  108,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  100-acre  equipped  dairy,  potato 
farm,  for  equipped  poultry  farm.  LEON 

BROWN,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 98-acre  poultry,  dairy  farm;  State 
brick  road;  9-room  house;  poultry  capacity 
2,000,  partly  stocked;  electricity;  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York  egg  market;  Pittsburgh 
milk  market;  cash  rent.  TWIN  PINES  FARM, 
Andover,  Oiiio. 


FOR  SALE — Country  village  residence  on  State 
road,  10  miles  from  Bridgeport;  16  rooms 
partly  furnished;  fireplaces;  American  neigh¬ 
borhood;  unparalleled  opportunity  for  tea  house. 
MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


NEW  modern  chicken  farm,  also  general  farm; 
easy  terms.  VETTER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm  or  house  wanted  near  factory 
town  or  city;  give  price,  location,  distance  to 
school  in  first  letter.  J.  KUSMITSCH,  2605 
Marion  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  101.5  acres,  24-room 
house,  9  outbuildings,  perfect  condition;  com¬ 
plete  set  new  farming  utensils;  cows,  horses, 
chickens,  etc.;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
must  be  sold  immediately;  no  agents.  Address 
THE  MAPLE  FRUIT  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box 
36,  FVeehoId,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  plant  and  hatchery  earning  good  in¬ 
come;  two  miles  from  New  Haven;  near  State 
Road;  capacity  2,500  hens,  20,000  chix;  $5,000 
cash  and  mortgage;  owner  retiring  to  Florida. 
ADVERTISER  7860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR  Lakewood — On  account  of  sickness,  10 
acres,  house,  barn,  two  chicken  houses,  three 
brooder  houses,  375  laying  pullets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7862,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  house  over-looking  Lake 
Winnisquam,  and  White  Mountains;  two  miles 
from  main  street;  steam  beat,  lhard-wood 
floors;  drilled  well,  wind  mill;  good  bam; 
fruit;  12  acres;  price  $3,700.  LOOK  BOX  89, 
Laconia,  N.  H. 


GENTLEMAN’S  up-to-date  poultry  ranch,  220 
acres,  bordering  on  Muconetcong  River;  11- 
room  dwelling,  all  improvements;  incubator,  10,- 
500  capacity;  10  outbuildings;  will  divide  prop¬ 
erty  to  suit.  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


FARM,  135  acres,  three  houses,  large  barns,  35 
stanchions;  water  at  house  and  barn;  near 
markets,  Sheffields  and  Bordens.  BOX  173, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  farm.  20  miles  from 
Atlantic  City;  good  road;  good  house  and 
buildings  for  COO  hens;  incubator,  brooders; 
stable;  500  hens  and  tools.  JULES  DEMAN, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Chicken  and  truck  farm,  43% 
acres,  39  acres  tillable,  balance  in  woodland; 
will  sell  cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  OHAS.  ZACH, 
Milford,  Del.  _  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  near  Rushford;  20  cow's, 
3  horses,  poultry,  farm  implements;  small 
payment.  ADVERTISER  7872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  garage;  in  healthy  pines  of  Lake- 
wood,  Owner,  BOX  278,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  running  poultry  farm, 
38  acres,  1,000  layers,  all-year  beautiful 
climate,  best  markets'  owner  will  teach  you 
how;,  $6,000.  CHAS.  QUASI’,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


BUY  your  dairy  farm  in  a  grade  A  milk  zone, 
with  grade  A  improvements  and  stock  and 
machinery;  230  acres;  price  $15,000;  state  your 
best  partial  cash  payment,  easy  terms,  interest 
5  per  cent.  A  SHELDON  PRITCHARD,  Dehli, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  fruit  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  114- 
acres  highly  productive,  fully  equipped  with 
1,200  high-class  White  Leghorn  lavers,  home 
market  for  products  at  highest  market  prices; 
near  many  noted  Summer  resorts.  W.  A. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SELKIRK — For  sale,  half  mile  west  of  depot, 
20-room  house,  five  acres;  all  kinds  fruit; 
three-car  garage;  10  minutes  walk  N.  Y.  O. 
round-house.  ADVERTISER  7870,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Business  place,  two  warehouses, 
railroad  siding,  also  two  dwelling  houses; 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.,  formerly  owned  by 
John  Rowland.  Inquire  DAVID  H.  GRIGGS, 
Dayton,  N.  J. 


WANT  farm  for  Albany  city  house.  13  EM¬ 
METT,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOMESTEAD — Orleans  County,  169  acres,  18 
orchard,  8  timber;  good  soil;  fine  buildings; 
reasonable;  terms;  no  agents.  EZRA  ALGER, 
410  Carbon  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  10  acres  in  Florida, 
about  990  feet  from  Dixie  Highway;  near 
two  good  towns.  Address  JEAN  MINCH,  R.  6, 
Sta.  E,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Dean  Homestead  Farm, 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.'  third 
rail  trolleys  stop  at  door;  near  good  roads;  in 
Dean  family  over  one  hundred  years;  about  one 
hundred  twenty  acres  of  rolling  land,  Well  wa¬ 
tered,  with  wood-lot,  ice  pond,  good  barns  with 
stanchions  for  35  head  of  cows;  horse  barn, 
tile  silo,  granary,  carriage  house,  and  hen¬ 
house;  half  interest  in  33  head  of  cattle,  to¬ 
gether  with  30  tons  of  hay,  some  ensilage  and 
some  grain  goes  with  the  farm;  possession 
March  1;  price  $20,000,  terms  reasonable.  S. 
SHELDON  JUDSON,  120  Mayro  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


BANNER  dairy  farm,  217  acres,  near  Caze- 
novia;  $7,000  barn,  110  feet,  basement,  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  40  stanchions,  ventilating  system; 
frost  proof  silo;  creek,  woods;  $12,000.  BRIDGE- 
MAN,  River  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Old  established  milk  route  and 
equipment  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  three  hundred 
quarts  retailed  daily  at  15c.  ADVERTISER 
7858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  grades:  clover,  $7.80  per  60-lb. 

can,  here;  amber  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP — Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT.  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  Vi  gal.,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15:  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6:  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey, 
60-lb.  can,  $6,  here. 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 
WOODWARD  &  EL- 


HOMEMADE  strawberry  or  raspberry  jam:  8-oz. 

jars,  6  for  $3,  delivered.  A.  EVELYN  WILK¬ 
INSON,  Lake  Gnne,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE_  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails, 
$2.25;  4  pails,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per 
pail  less,  postpaid  three  zones.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  1925  crop,  postpaid  third  zone: 

white,  5  lbs.,  $1.05;  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65;  f.o.b.  here,  white,  60-lb. 
can,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.60;  list  free  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  case,  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  good  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa, 
first  or  second  cuttings;  give  price  f.o.b., 
and  description.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I., 


NEW  crop  table  rice,  producer  to  consumer; 

100  lbs.  beautiful  clean  white  rice,  double 
sacked,  freight  prepaid,  $6.85.  J.  ED  CABA- 
NISS,  Box  100,  Katy,  Texas. 


GUARANTEED  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  per 
gal.,  $2,50;  new  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3.20;  5  lbs., 
$1.75,  f.o.b.  here;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  O.  H.  JACKSON,  Westford,  Vt. 


FOR  Christmas,  delicious  extracted  honey;  10 
lbs.  within  third  zone,  buckwheat,  $1.80; 
clover,  $2.05;  5  lbs.,  either,  $1.10.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  two  weeks’  offer  subject  to  unsold; 

25,000  lbs.  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  farmers’ 
stock  from  thrasher,  uncleaned,  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred;  hand  picked,  $8  f.o.b.  Franklin,  cash; 
three-pound  sample  mailed  50  cents.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  the  most,  de¬ 
licious  maple  product;  very  appetizing  in 
sandwiches,  cakes,  salads  and  candies;  one  10- 
ounce  package  sent  prepaid  for  35  cents  on  trial 
order.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


WANTED — Potato  grader;  state  make,  model, 
condition,  price.  W.  A.  CATLIN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality:  clover-raspberry,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1,  delivered  third  zone; 
60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  60  lbs.,  $6,  f.o.b. 
S.  S.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Give  them  honey  for  Christmas: 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.75  postpaid;  60  lbs.  here,  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  light  comb  honey  in 
1-lb.  boxes,  12,  $2.40;  24,  $4.40;  100,  $17. 

NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs  for  sale,  any 
quantity.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10c  lb.;  kernels,  $1.25  per  lb.; 

parcelpost  not  prepaid;  shellbark  kernels,  $1.60 
lb.,  not  prepaid.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stump  puller,  good  condition,  Her¬ 
cules  preferred.  ARTHUR  VAUGHAN,  Ovid, 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

— - - - ■ — i - 

FOR  SALE — Car  load  mangel  beets,  $10  per 
ton.  EDWARD  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  95c  and  $1.80,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  sections  Wishbone  incubator,  cheap.  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Toms  River, 

N.  J. 


STOVE-WOOD,  by  carload;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  L.  TOTH,  Arena,  N.  Y. 


WILL  board  child  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(Ilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


Illlllillliillllimilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


After  30  Days 

FREE  TRIAL 

^Balance  Monthly. 

Discount  for  cash 


M||  nffOHGV  I  send  you  a  set  of  my  No-Buckle  Harness 
w  tQ  try  on  y0ur  own  team,  on  your  own 

farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that’s  my 
liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can  think  or. 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 


How  duck  fas' 
peahen  and  Tear  Straps 


The  WALSH  Has 
ummm^'No  Buckles — 
ig£| Rings 


to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness._Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now.  ^ 


looking,  strongest  and  handiest  harness  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  slip  it  into  the  box  and  return  it  to  me.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  pay  the  return  charges.  I  urge 
you  not  to  wait  a  day  before  you  get  my  new,  free 
book  that  tells  all  about  my  special  free  trial  offer. 
My  harness  book  describes  in  detail  this  double-wear 
harness  that  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 


Here  is  the  causelB 
of  all  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


f See  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1  yi  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness.  Over  50,000  Users 

Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather  by  Agricultural  Colleges 

,  .  ,  Government  Expeti- 

Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in  about  actual  test  in  steel  testing  ment  stations  and  lead- 

Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh  wkh waishharnes Jtook 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only  Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as  ^rst  prize  at  Wisconsin 
the  choicest  Packers*  Northern  ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me  m^g. G.Anderson  Ait- 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by  to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book,  ken,  Minn.,  who  bought 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  lnJL  /^rs 

I,  •  r  .  y  .  r  ii  i  a&o  ana  bought  S  new 

want  you  to  send  information— explains  fully  how  sets  since  for  his  other 

today  for  my  free  book  and  read  my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested.  bu^eharneMbMiamde* 

No  matter  where  you  Easily  Adjusted  to  Fit 

live— prompt  shipment  Any  Horse 

is  made  from  ten  minutes  a  Walsti  Harness  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
i  any  horse  perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable  harness  be- 

a  WaretlOUSe  cause  it  fits.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  on  and  take  off. 
f'7  /pm.  near  you  — —  No  stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with  when  winter  cold 
y  JMk  NT  j  |  bites  your  fingers  and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjustable 

\  delay,  strap  holder,  used  exclusively  on  Walsh  Harness,  does 

'  -A  away  with  all  buckles  and  rings,  and  the  harder  the 


I  From 
?  photo  of  a 
'  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 
WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  ^ 
strap  has  || 
its  full  M 
strength  3 


NO-BUCKLE  - 

ADJUSTABLE  V 

Horse  Collar 


/  STRAP  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
r  BUCKLE  ’ 
HELD  UPTO 
M70  POUNDS 
k  PULL 


SEE 

HOW  EAST 
TO  PUT  ON- 
TAKE  OFF— 
V  OR 

\  ADJUST 


/  SAME  STRAP  V 
/  BROKE  \ 

r  at  buckle  ' 

360  LBS.  PULL 


New  edition  of  my  big  free 
Harness  Book  just  out — 52 
pages  of  inter - 
esting  facts • 
Jr  Wk  Write  for 
1  _  1  it  today. 


f  COLLAR 
'  AS  GOOD  AS 
THE  HARNESS 

Easier  on  the  horse: 
easier  to  put  on  and 
take  off.  Easily  adjust¬ 
able  f  or  small,  medium 
or  large  horse.  As  the 
horse  puts  on  or  loses 
flesh,  the  collar  can  be 
adjusted  to  fit  perfect- 


pull  the  tighter  they  hold:  the  world’s  greatest  advance 
in  harness  making.  No  other  harness  ever  made  can 
equal  it.  Made  in  all  styles.  Breechingless,  Side  Backer, 
Back  Pad,  Express,  etc.,  all  shown  in  my  big  free  book. 

Be  Prepared  for  the  Spring  Rush 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  big,  free  harness  book  today. 
Post  yourself  on  this  wonderful  harness,  so  you  can 
make  your  decision  and  get  your  trial  order  in  quickly 
as  possible.  Have  your  harness  ready  for  spring  work 
when  it  comes.  A  delay  at  that  time  because  of  old 
broken-down  harness  will  cost  you  dearly. 


ly.  Fine  for  growing  VK  |I  iMMimfj 

colts.  Allows  room  for  Vfc  \  jmwjh Iff 

sweat  pad  in  summer.  .  yBjmjthjj H' 

Made  of  finest  mater- 

ials  by  expert  work- 

men.  You’ll  say  it's  the 

best  collar  you  ever  owned.  Order  from 

this  ad  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  send  your  name,  address  and  size 
wanted.  I  will  send  collar  at  once.  You 
don’t  pay  a  penny  until  postman  delivers 
to  your  door.  Then  pay  $5.95  for  any  size 
listed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Order  from  this  ad  today. 

Order  by  Number  f®5  ^nted. 

Adjustable  to  sizes:  ln“* 

No.  2A  ...is,  19. 20  in.  eludes  copy  of  my 
No’  2G  -a-  ??•  U  !“•  FREE  Harness 
Nol  2D  ::.2i:  II;  II  fa."  Book,  or  book  sent 
No.  2E  ...22. 23. 24  in.  free  if  requested. 


JAMES  M.  WALSH  t  \ 

President  J||>  \  d 

FREE  B00K%  j 

and  SPECIAL  OFFER  Ilk 

coupon . 

James  M.  Walsh,  President 
WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY  \f| 

535  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Send  me,  free  of  charge,  Walsh  y 
Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer,  and  < 
liberal  terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 

[Send  me . Walsh  No-Buckle  Collars,^ 

size ....... .at  Special  Price  of  $5.9$  each.  J 

Be  sure  and  send  for  FREE  Book  whether 
you  order  Collar  or  not 


Balance  easy  payments.  Selling  direct  by 
mail  to  you  enables  me  to  give  highest  quality 
Down  harness  at  lowest  prices.  There’s  a  copy  of 
my  book  waiting  for  you.  Write  today  for  book,  prices, 
terms  and  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

535  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis* 


Name 


Write 


For  Free  Book 


AS  USED  IN 

AS  USED  IN 

WoM 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS 
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A  Snowy  Christmas:  Santa  Claus  Must  Put  Up  The  Bars 


One  Spray 

Control” 


%  Aphis,  Scale  and 

European  Red  Mite 

One  careful,  thorough  spraying  at  the  “open  bud  stage”  with 
Sunoco  Spray  Oil  diluted  one  (1)  part  to  twenty  (20)  of  water 
will  give  commercial  control  for  the  season  of  Scale,  Aphis,  and 
European  Red  Mite,  three  important  pests  of  apples,  without 
the  use  of  expensive  nicotine. 

One  to  twenty  strength  of  Sunoco  can  be  used  safely  when  the 
young  apple  leaves  are  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  in  length, 
and  will  give  best  results  at  this  period. 

Pear  Psylla  on  pear,  Terrapin  Scale  on  peach  and  plum,  and  the 
Apple  Red  Bug  are  also  satisfactorily  controlled  by  Sunoco 
Spray  Oil  when  directions  are  followed. 

SUNOCD 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

97%  ACTIVE 

HAS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 


Mixes  easily  and  quickly  in 
any  water  no  matter  how  hard 
or  cold. 

Pleasant  to  use;  it  does  not 
irritate  the  skin  nor  injure 
clothing. 


Will  not  freeze  or  deteriorate 
on  standing.  Always  ready 
to  use. 

Will  neither  corrode  nor  clog 
spray  machinery  —  instead  it 
lubricates  all  working  parts. 


Manufactured  and  recommended  by  an  old  responsible  com¬ 
pany,  established  in  1886. 

Send  for  free  booklet  of  spray  schedules. 


SUN  OIL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Branches  in  Akron,  Baltimore,  Battle  Creek,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Dayton,  /  v 
Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  New  York,  Pitts-  / <£ 
burgh,  Syracuse,  Toledo,  Toronto  and  Tulsa.  •  /V 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1631 


The  Education  of  the  Country  Child 


setfmffl!  CONSOLIDATION  ARGUMENT. 

— .Eighteen  years  ago,  back  in  the 
hill  country  of  the  dairy  region  of 
New  York  State  where  I  lived  as  a 
child,  the  school  district  ran  out  of 
hoys  and  girls.  This  thing  happened  because  the 
children  of  this  community,  being  all  of  nearly  the 
same  age,  outgrew  grammar  school  age  all  at  the 
same  time.  Years  must  elapse  before  the  next  crop 
of  children,  now  unheard  of,  not  yet  thought  of, 
could  possibly  be  grown  to  fill  the  shiny  new  seats 
that  a  far-seeing  trustee  had  provided.  “Get  the 
new  seats  in,”  his  psychology  told  him,  “and  they’ll 
never  give  up  the  schoolhouse.”  Bis  plan  was  vin¬ 
dicated  when  there  began  to  be  agitated  tlie  move¬ 
ment.  to  consolidate  this  district  with  the  village 
grade  and  high  school  four  miles  away,  “Consoli¬ 
dation  will  make  it  cheaper  for  our  children  at  high 

school,  and  we  don’t  need  the  old  - 

schoolhouse  any  more  now,  ’  argued  the 
Ayes.  And  the  Noes  pleaded  just  as 
earnestly,  “A  little  care  and  attention 
Will,  save  this  perfectly  good  school- 
house  for  our  grandchildren.  What  a 
shame  to  let  it  go  to  wrack  and  ruin, 
when  some  day  we  are  bound  to  need 
it  again !”  When  it  went  to  the  ballot, 
the  orator  of  the  Noes  had  won.  A 
small  angry  procession  took  the  white, 
moonlit,  road  home,  the  women  who 
favored  consolidation  and  the  orator 
of  the  Noes  (my  father)  walking  side 
by  side.  On  either  side  pressing  al¬ 
most  into  the  road,  bent  a  luxuriant 
stand  of  the  “orchard  grass”  peculiar 
to  that  section,  holding  the  line  of 
people  into  solid  rank.  The  woman 
who  favored  consolidation  mentioned, 
once  more,  the  sublime  advantages  of 
being  a  college  graduate,  and  my  fath¬ 
er  shook  his  'fist  wildly  in  the  air, 
crying,  “Ho !  the  woods  are  full  of 
them!” 

THE  AGE  OF  EFFICIENCY.— That 
was  the  first  time  I  heard  of  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  one-room  country  school- 
houses  with  centrally  located  and  ex¬ 
cellently  equipped  village  schools  — • 
the  plan  to  abolish  the  simple  one- 
room  school  that  the  village  structure 
might  be  bigger  and  finer.  Since  then 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  the  side  of  tlie 
woman  who  favored  consolidation, 
pronouncing  the  one-room  schoolhouse 
a  futile  structure,  while  New  York 
country  folk  still  cling  to  their  coun¬ 
try  school-houses,  declaring  that,  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  the  fine  brick  building 
in  the  village  is  the  more  futile.  The  department  is 
fighting  this  battle  in  a  silent  sure  way;  usually, 
when  a  district  comes  to  the  pass  where  less  than 
eight  children  attend  school,  that  district  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  the  chloroform.  This  is  the  age  of 
efficiency,  only.  The  plan  of  consolidation  is  effi¬ 
ciency  itself,  yet  it  lacks  something.  Else  why  is  it 
the  quickest  way  to  get  a  farmer’s  back  up  by  sug¬ 
gesting  transportation  of  his  grammar  school  chil¬ 
dren  V  This  revolt  is  not  a  matter  of  politics  or  of 
taxes,  but  purely  instinctive,  a  flutter  of  the  un¬ 
conscious.  As  such,  it  would  bear  looking  into,  as 
the  scientists  say. 

FARMERS  AS  INDIVIDUALS.— Being  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  farm  all  my  life  has  produced  in  me  the 
following  conviction.  The  farmer  is  by  nature  a 
free  lance.  He  chooses  his  profession  because  he  can¬ 
not  bear  the  standardization  of  city  life.  He  feels 
smothered  at  the  thought  of  running  in  flocks — the 
crowd.  May  we  not  say  that  the  farmer  finds  com¬ 
fort  in  living  an  individual  life — in  being  unique ! 
If  you  will  allow  this,  the  path  is  cut  whereby  I 
show  you  why  we  New  York  farmers  continue  to 
defy  the  Department  of  Education  to  close  our  one- 
room  schools  as  a  process  of  consolidation.  The 
pupils  of  one-room  country  schools  comprise  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  plastic  age.  That  is  where  the  shoe 
hurts  worst.  That  is  what  wrings  our  hands  and 
strikes  us  to  our  knees  at  the  thought  of  consoli¬ 
dation,  which  is  to  us  an  educational  mill  turning 
out  molds  of  a  certain  form  and  appearance.  We 
want  our  children  different. 


KEEPING  UP  A  SCHOOL. — The  school  district 
back  in  the  hill  country  had  voted  to  keep  up  the 
empty  schoolhouse.  paying  taxes  as  usual.  Most  of 
these  farmers  were  land-poor,  and  the  taxes  counted 
up  according  to  acreage.  Every  child  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  offered  the  chance  of  going  to  high  school. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  refused  higher  schooling, 
are  running  the  farms  of  the  vicinity  today.  It 
might  be  said  of  these  that  they  had  read  them¬ 
selves  to  a  knowledge  in  advance  of  what  the  high 
school  had  to  offer — taken  a  sort  of  vocational 
course  in  the  line  they  preferred,  selecting  their  own 
subjects.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  true  education, 
because  it  achieves  an  end.  It  made  these  men  good 
farmers.  Our  quarrel  with  the  present  standard  of 
education  is  that  most  of  the  children  who  experi¬ 
ence  it  become  silly,  -sleek  fools,  with  no  definite  aim 
in  life.  Our  high  school  education  today  seems  to 
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aim  -at  a  balanced  ration.  A  child  to  whom  mathe¬ 
matics  are  torment,  and  English  mere  play,  must  be 
forced  through  mathematics.  Such  students  get 
through  by  copying,  bu-t  with  a  crippled  morality — 
for  copying  is  stealing.  It  is  merely  part  of  their 
education,  is  it  not?  We  are  asked  to  trust  these 
educators  with  the  unformed  minds  of  our  gram¬ 
mar  school  children ! 

HANDMADE  OR  FACTORY-MADE.— Let  us  look 
into  this  object  of  individual  talent,  which  I  have 
called  being  unique.  If  we 'were  all  as  much  alike 
as  this  education  aims  to  make  us,  how  could  we 
hope  to  excel  above  others?  True,  we  should  be 
“splendidly  ordinary”  as  the  editor  says,  but  to  be¬ 
come  historical  we  must  be  different  from  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  the  lot.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  country 
child  is  more"  the  individual  handiwork  of  his  unique 
father  and  mother  than  the  city  child.  He  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  individual  contacts,  while  the  city  child’s 
contacts  are  universal.  One  is  a  handmade  person¬ 
ality,  the  other  factory-made.  Tut,  tut — don’t  mind, 
you  city  people.  You  see  I’m  only  trying  to  explain 
just  why  the  farm  parent  fights  city  training  for 
his  plastic  grammar-school  child.  Ingrained  in  the 
mind  of  the  farm  parent  is  the  belief  that  a  child 
brought  up  on  a  bee  farm,  a  truck  farm,  a  hen  farm, 
a  cow  farm,  in  fact  most  any  kind  of  farm,  possesses 
a  special  uniqueness  not  attained  in  fine  buildings  of 
consolidated  grammar  school  class-rooms  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Is  this  advantage  in  experience  dwelt  upon 
by  the  teachers  in  such  class  rooms?  No.  The  fact 
is  city  homes,  city  conveniences,  city  jobs  are  rep¬ 


resented  as  the  thing.  Once  his  child  has  assimi¬ 
lated  this  false  culture,  the  farmer  knows  him  for¬ 
ever  lost — no  longer  a  child  of  his.  Never  again 
can  they  meet  on  common  ground.  Is  the  farm  par¬ 
ent  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  common  union  of 
parents  with  their  children  comes  first  in  all  con¬ 
siderations?  Do  angels  rejoice  because  one  more 
child  has  conformed  to  a  certain  type?  Remember 
the  startling  youth  of  the  majority  of  our  criminals 
and  ponder  a  little,  as  the  farm  parent  does. 

CRIMINAL  YOUTH. — When  one  reads  the  head¬ 
lines  of  his  newspaper  he  finds  many  of  these  youth¬ 
ful  criminals  were  merely  -struggling  to  be  different 
from  the  common  run  of  the  lot — to  be  unique.  One 
standard  education  has  rendered  this  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible,  hence  the  wildness  of  our  factory -made 
youths.  Smile  at  me  if  you  will,  but  I  must  say 
this.  If  these  young  criminals  had  known  a  natural 
training  which  gave  versatility  they 
would  not  have  had  to  rack  their 
young  brains  for  something  devilish 
to  do.  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
one-room  school  situated  in  the  home 
district,  far  from  the  cuffs  -and  collars 
and  primping  of  village  life,  does  give 
a  broad  training  to  the  farm  -boy  and 
girl.  Tt  is,  in  a  word,  school  training 
with  laboratory  practice  included. 

<1  a  LENT  AND  INTELLIGENCE.  — 
The  happiest  fortune  is,  I  think,  to  be 
born  with  a  first-rate  intelligence  and 
one  or  two  talents,  with  that  birth¬ 
place  situate  in  ian  environment  where 
those  talents  are  not  limited  by  too 
much  conventional  'insisting  on  the 
proper  thing.  Nature  is  never  conven¬ 
tional,  and  the  variety  of  occupations 
that  opens  up  before  the  boy  on  the 
farm  are  practically  endless.  The  coun¬ 
try  Child  -discovers  his  'bent  there  on 
-the  farm,  though  later  he  goes  to  the 
city  to  cash  in  on  it.  The  atmosphere 
of  a  one-room  schoolhouse  with  from 
10  to  15  pupils  is  especially  conducive 
to  consecutive  thought.  Each  child  is 
considered  by  the  teacher  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  every  chance  is  given 
him  to  amplify  his  talent.  Of  course 
much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
teacher,  and  here  the  Department  of 
Education  can  help  the  farm  child  by 
offering  -only  the  best.  Tt  has  begun 
-to  he  recognized  as  highly  important 
to  train  every  talent  that  appears  in 
a  Child,  yet  not  take  any  one  tal-ent  too 
seriously  while  still  in  the  plastic  age. 
There  is,  I  am  told,  no  use  in  urging 
a  child  on  to  imitation  after  the  fount¬ 
ain  has  ceased  flowing.  Talent  that 
runs  out  is  merely  a  stage  in  development  of  that 
particular  mind.  In  this,  nature  is  the  perfect  child- 
teacher,  never  carrying  a  subject  beyond  the  point 
of  saturation,  and  never  asking  “Why  mu-st  you? 
Why  do  you  have  to?”  when  the  child’s  creative 
brain  starts  off  on  a  different  slant.  The  closer  the 
child’s  communion  with  his  farm  parents,  the  closer 
he  is  drawn  to  nature,  and  broader  the  training 
of  his  mind.  This  understanding  is  instinctive  with 
country  folk,  and  neither  politics  nor  taxes  need  be 
brought  in  to  explain  our  revolt  against  what  seems 
to  us  a  severing  of  this  communion  with  our  young 
boys  and  girls  by  transporting  them  daily  to  alien 
atmosphere. 

FORMING  CHARACTER.— There  are  well-mean¬ 
ing  people  who  pass  over  the  fact  that  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  leaders  were  educated  in  country 
schools.  These  good  folks  say  “Let  us  now  give 
these  country  children  an  even  -better  chance  by  im¬ 
proving  the  equipment.”  If  a  little  is  good  more 
will  be  better!  We  country  folk  fail  to  see  how 
you  improve  a  child’s  chance  in  life  by  mere  brick¬ 
work  and  plumbing.  If  mechanical  improvement, 
must  be  made  let  us  have  it  in  the  rural  one-room 
schoolhouse  set  in  the  heart  of  our  own  agricul¬ 
tural  district,  -where  the  windows  frame  the  ever 
present  principle  of  design  in  flower  and  leaf  and 
the  door  leads  out  to  the  fine  natural  dignity  of  our 
valleys  and  hills. 

FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  ANOTHER.  —  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  this.  The  schoolhouse 
in  the  hill  country  opened  again  last  Fall  with  10 
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pupils.  For  some  time  the  young  mothers  had  smiled, 
counting  their  children,  and  at  last  the  gap  was 
bridged.  The  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  having  been 
attended  to,  and  the  foundation  kept  intact,  the  old 
building  was  very  personable  in  its  new  coat  of 
paint  and  fresh  paper.  The  place  hardly  looks  a 
day  older  than  when  I  went  to  school  there,  but  a 
white-haired  lad  asserts  with  considerable  pride 
that  he  sits  in  the  same  seat  his  father  used  to. 
Though  my  children  can  never  sit  in  those  still 
shiny  seats  or  mark  at  those  blackboards,  the 
thought  seems  very  pleasing.  I  am  suddenly  proud 
to  have  gone  to  school  in  a  district  unique  enough 
to  preserve  its  identity  across  18  empty  years.  I 
suppose,  though,  that  is  only  the  farmer  in  me 
speaking.  iva  unger. 


Farm  Bureau  Accomplishments  and 
Mistakes 

Part  II 

SOME  FARM  BUREAU  MISTAKES.— When  the 
whole  field  of  Farm  Bureau  enterprise  is  surveyed 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
work  has  been  done.  This  fact  few  farmers  or 
other  advocates  of  the  work  will  question.  The  ex¬ 
pense  in  most  counties  is  fully  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  But,  as  with  all  new  and  untried 
enterprises,  mistakes'have  doubtless  been  made.  In 
general  these  have  been  mistakes  of  judgment  rather 
than  of  policy.  In  other  words  errors  in  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  errors  in  the  general  plan.  All 
institutions  are  dependent  in  their  final  results  on 
two  leading  factors — one  is  the  soundness  of  the 
general  plan  of  operation  and  the  other  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  good  judgment  of  the  men  who  direct  the 
work.  The  soundness  of  the  Farm  Bureau  as  an 
institution  very  few  will  question  today.  It  is  a 
means  of  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  by  bringing  their  work  closer  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  than  has  been  possible  by  any  other  method 
previously  tried.  It  provides  an  organization  for 
dealing  with  local  farm  problems  that  cannot  well 
be  solved  by  individuals  working  separately.  Herd 
improvement  by  individual  farmers  working  separ¬ 
ately  in  testing  their  herds  may  be  possible,  and  the 
use  of  improved  seed  by  any  farmer  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  both  of  these  can  be  accomplished  more 
cheaply  through  united  effort  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  farmers.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  so  long  as 
the  work  follows  the  original  lines  mapped  out. 
which  was  teaching  by  demonstration  through 
groups  of  farmers,  the  bureaus  will  fill  a  need,  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  is  wisely  directed. 

BUREAU  MANAGEMENT. — The  management  of 
the  bureaus  in  New  York  State  and  the  direction  of 
their  work  is  supposed  to  rest  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  county  organization.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  supposed  to  direct  the  work  in  accordance 
with  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  county.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  outstanding  needs  are  not  always  chos¬ 
en  from  a  study  of  the  conditions  within  the  county 
but  rather  are  impressed  on  the  county  committees 
by  the  appeals  of  the  extension  workers  of  the  col¬ 
lege  who  want  to  make  their  work  prominent.  This 
leads  to  the  question  of  whether  the  work  should 
be  mapped  out  by  the  extension  department  of  the 
college  or  by  the  county  committees,  based  on  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  farming  conditions  within  the  county 
by  the  county  Farm  Bureau  manager.  Is  the  county 
manager  given  a  free  enough  hand  to  study  local 
problems  and  with  the  help  of  his  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  map  out  the  general  plan  of  work?  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  who  ai’e  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  formulate  the  work  are  selected  and  advised 
with  a  view  to  their  dependence  on  the  college. 
Young  college  graduates  are  chosen,  as  a  rule,  as 
county  managers,  and  they  seem  to  be  instructed  to 
look  to  the  extension  department  as  the  source  of 
information  to  be  given  out,  rather  than  to  venture 
any  advice  of  their  own.  One  representative  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  office  was  known  to  say  in  a 
certain  county  that  the  local  manager  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  offer  any  independent  teachings,  but  was 
supposed  to  teach  only  what  he  was  told  to  teach 
by  the  college.  This  we  believe  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
est  features  of  the  Avork.  Men  are  being  asked  for 
as  managers  who  are  ready  to  give  some  direct  ad¬ 
vice  on  farm  problems  rather  than  those  who  com¬ 
monly  say:  “I  hardly  know  what  to  say  on  that 
question,  but  I  will  write  to  the  college  and  see 
what  they  have  to  advise.” 

LOCAL  NEEDS. — After  several  years  of  work  in 
one  county  the  manager  should  be  a  better  judge  of 
what  teachings  will  fit  local  needs  than  are  those 
who  may  visit  the  county  not  oftener  than  two  or 
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three  times  a  year.  A  striking  illustration  of  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  did  not  fit  local  conditions  was 
one  reported  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  Orange  County. 
An  extension  specialist,  it  seems,  was  stressing  the 
value  of  a  home-grown  mixture  of  oats,  barley  and 
peas  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  when  the  question  arose 
from  the  audience:  ‘‘How  can  Ave  feed  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  when  Ave  have  no  way  of  grinding  it?”  In¬ 
quiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  all  the  old-time 
grist  mills  of  that  region  have  passed  out,  for  lack 
of  business,  because  the  farmers  are  depending 
wholly  on  commercial  grain  feeds.  The  county  man¬ 
ager  ought  to  be  in  position  to  know  the  facts  in 
such  a  case,  but  the  extension  specialist,  who  may 
have  been  in  the  region  for  the  first  time,  was  not 
familiar  Avith  local  conditions.  Then  again  the  ex¬ 
tension  specialists  sometimes  urge  upon  the  man¬ 
ager  lines  of  work  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  the  county  are  not  ready  to  support.  The  rural 
school  problem,  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
so-called  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  some  counties  the  propaganda  along  this 
line  has  done  much  to  hurt  the  bureaus.  The  man- 
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ager  and  some  of  his  committees  AA’ere  doubtless 
urged  to  push  the  project,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
farmers  Avere  ready  to  support  it. 

SHORT  TERMS  OF  OFFICE. — The  short  term  of 
office  of  the  manager,  in  many  counties,  has  made  it 
difficult  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  a  long-time 
program  of  work.  In  only  one  county  in  New  York 
State  has  the  manager  held  his  position  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  bureau,  while  the  average  term 
of  office  is  less  than  four  years.  It  requires  at  least 
two  years  for  the  manager  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  people  and  AA’ith  the  leading  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  his  county.  Similar  organizations,  such  as 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  have 
found,  by  experience,  that  long-term  tenure  of  of¬ 
fice  for  their  managers  promotes  efficiency,  and  we 
believe  the  same  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus.  Another  noticeable  fact  in  the  work 
of  the  bureaus  is  that  they  do  not  reach  the  class 
of  farmers  who  might  be  most  benefited  by  them. 
What  might  be  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  farms 
seems  to  be  the  chief  class  of  farmers  the  bureaus 
are  reaching.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  factors, 
one  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  work  AA’ith  those  who 
respond  to  the  efforts  put  forth,  and  the  other  is 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  membership  deters 
many  from  joining  and  participating  in  the  benefits. 
While  membership  is  not  essential  to  participation, 
it  follows,  naturally,  that  those  who  do  not  join 
the  bureau  feel  that,  they  are  not  entitled  to  its 
benefits.  As  the  bureaus  are  supported  mainly  by 
public  funds  it  would  seem  logical  that  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  should  be  kept  as  Ioav  as  possible  and,  above 
all,  that  the  membership  be  obtained  by  the  efforts 
of  local  committees  and  not  by  paid  solicitors.  The 
efforts  of  the  State  office  to  commercialize  mem¬ 
bership  by  recommending  paid  solicitors  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake,  and  did  more  to  hurt  the  bureaus  in 
many  counties  than  any  one  thing  that  has  trans- 
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pired.  While  in  some  counties  the  membership 
seemingly  voted  for  it,  yet  the  meetings  where  the 
vote  was  taken  vrere  lightly  attended,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  whole  membership  were  never  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  chas.  s.  phelps. 

New  York. 


Success  With  Turkeys 

WHERE  are  all  the  people  who  last  Spring  in¬ 
quired  about  raising  turkeys?  I  have 
watched  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past 
month  for  reports.  I,  too,  thought  I  would  like  one 
foi  Christmas,  so  Avhen  a  good  friend  gave  my  son- 
in-law  18  eggs,  I  set  them  under  two  hens  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  same  responsibility  as  a  Portuguese 
neighbor  of  mine  does  when  she  slips  her  plants  for 
Winter.  She  prepares  the  soil,  sticks  in  the  slips 
and  says  ‘‘Live-liA’e-die-die.'’  From  the  IS  eggs,  11 
healthy  poults  hatched.  Four  died  in  the  shell,  T 
thought  the  effects  of  a  heavy  thunder  shoAver.  I 
put  them  with  the  hen,  fed  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Through  the  May  storm  I  had  them  shut  in  for 
three  days.  I  lost  one  from  lice.  I  remoA’ed  the 
hen,  and  cold  nights  I  put  them  in  a  bushel  basket 
and  brought  them  in  the  house.  At  six  Aveeks  old, 

I  lost  another.  I  began  giving  ipecac,  half  a  teaspoon 
in  oatmeal.  They  had  all  the  skim-milk  from  one 
cow.  The  sour  milk  I  made  into  cheese.  It  Avas 
surprising  at  the  end  of  each  Aveek  how  they  had 
grown. 

When  around  10  weeks  old  several  refused  to  eat, 
seemed  droopy.  I  gave  each  one  a  teaspoon  of  castor 
oil.  It  seemed  like  indigestion  to  me.  They  would 
get  better  again,  but  I  lost  one.  When  they  AA’ere 
about  three  months  old  T  lost  one  that  Avould  weigh 
7  lbs.  I  then  had  seven;,  one  seemed  under-sized 
and  spoiled  the  looks  of  the  flock,  so  I  gave  it  axvay. 

T  now  have  six  of  the  finest  Bronze  turkeys  one 
would  Avish  to  see,  three  hens  and  three  toms.  As 
it  nears  Christmas  I  feel  less  and  less  like  haA’ing 
turkey  for  dinner. 

I  think  nearly  50  per  cent  is  pretty  good.  It  is 
a  care  to  raise  them,  but  they  are  such  pets  it  is 
worth  while.  I  AA’ill  keep  the  hens  and  try  to  do 
as  Avell  or  better  another  year.  mrs.  r.  a.  croncher. 
Rhode  Island. 


The  Urbana  Grape;  Handling  Fruit  Seed 

1.  I  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  Ur¬ 
bana  grape;  think  it  Avas  written  about  a  year  ago.  I 
have  since  wished  to  get  hold  of  that  variety.  I  am 
growing  some  of  our  leading  northern  varieties,  but  as 
for  them,  they  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  Vinifera  va¬ 
rieties  so  far  do.  I  conclude  from  the  description  that 
the  Urbana  grape  is  very  similar  to  the  Flame  Tokay, 
and  may  be  groxvn  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

2.  What  is  the  proper  Avay  to  handle  blackberry 
seeds  and  black  raspberry  seeds.  Also  when  to  plant 

them,  in  Spring  or  in  the  Fall?  Also  plums,  peaches, 
apples,  etc.  I  had  a  method  or  way  in  which  I  han¬ 
dled  the  seeds  from  some  of  my  hybridizing  work,  which 
I  felt  was  somewhat  aggravating  but  gave  fair  results 
in  getting  plants.  Two  years  ago  I  sought  to  simplify 
the  affair  and  did  not  obtain  a  plant  from  seemingly  a 
thousand  seeds,  many  of  which  were  fertile.  E.  h.  l. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

HE  Urbana  'grape  is  a  cross  between  the  Ross 
and  the  Mills,  made  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Gene\ra,  N.  Y.,  and  introduced 
in  1012.  The  parents  are  little  known  varieties  but 
high  in  quality  and  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Vini¬ 
fera  blood;  that  is,  they  have  characteristics  that 
closely  resemble  the  European  species  of  grapes. 
Mills  Avould  probably  have  passed  from  cultivation 
long  ago  had  not  Mr.  Patrick  Barry  of  the  nursery 
firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
praised  it  consistently  and  retained  it  in  varietal 
plantation.  Noaa’  Mills  is  receiving  recognition  as  a 
parent  of  high  quality  seedling  grapes.  Urbana. 

then,  is  much  like  the  European  grape — large  oval 
berries,  rather  thick  skin  which  does  not  separate 
readily  from  the  flesh;  tender  juicy  flesh,  and  rich 
vinous  flavor.  The  vines  are  not  overly  hardy,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  a  few  days  later  than  Catawba,  so 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  groAvn  where  Catawba  does 
not  succeed.  Vines  may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association.  Genexra,  N.  Y. 

2.  With  berry  seeds  the  first  step  is  the  separation 
of  the  seed  from  the  pulp.  .  This  is  best  done  by 
mashing  the  berries  and  putting  them  into  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  15  to  20  minutes, 
or  until  the  soda  begins  to  cut  the  pulp  from  the 
seed.  Now,  by  repeated  Avashings,  you  can  pour  off 
most  of  the  pulp,  leaving  the  seed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  container.  Thorough  rinsing  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  the  soda  is  essential. 

The  next  step  is  the  stratification  of  the  seed. 
Some  will  contend  that  this  ought  to  be  done  imme- 
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diately,  before  the  seed  has  had  opportunity  to  dry 
out,  though  if  stratification  is  done  properly  the 
time  at  which  it  begins  is  not  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  fold  the  seed 
in  small  pieces  of  heavy  cloth  and  fold  these  in 
turn  within  a  piece  of  non-rusting  wire  netting. 
This  makes  a  rodent-proof  container  that  is  con¬ 
veniently  handled.  The  whole  should  then  be  buried 
at  a  depth  of  about  three  inches  out  of  doors  in  a 
somewhat  sandy  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Early  in 
the  Spring,  the  seed  should  be  taken  up  and  planted 
out. 

With  the  most  of  the  hardy  fruits  the  seed  must 
go  through  a  period  of  so-called  after¬ 
ripening  before  it  will  germinate.  These 
processes  go  on  best  under  conditions 
providing  plenty  of  moisture  and  at  a 
temperature  just  above  freezing.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  peach  pits 
to  crack  and  in  getting  the  kernels  to 
germinate  by  storing  the  pits  at  35  to 
40  degrees  Fabr.  in  moist  moss  or  wet 
sand.  Sixty  per  cent  cracked  and  ger¬ 
minated  after  four  weeks  under  these 
conditions.  70  per  cent  after  eight 
weeks,  SO  per  cent  after  ten  weeks, 
and  100  per  cent  after  12  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  50  pits  stratified 
at  the  same  tempera  t.ure  but  kept  dry 


Helps  Toward  “Doing  It  Ourselves” 

AFTER  trying  for  weeks  to  hire  someone  with 
a  team  to  cut  my  hay,  and  then  trying  to 
sell  or  give  it  away,  I  was  forced  to  let  it  remain 
uncut  or  “do  it  myself.”  As  I  had  spent  recent  Win¬ 
ters  in  Florida  I  had  neither  horse  nor  cow,  and  no 
use  for  hay,  which  was  much  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  people  living  in  town.  One  day  my  wife  came 
home  from  a  call  on  our  next-door  neighbor  who 
wished  to  know  if  I  would  take  her  cow  for  the 
Winter.  This  gave  me  impulse  and  ideas.  I  decided 
I  would  remain  at  home  this  Winter,  put  in  my  hay, 


hitched  my  drag  to  the  Ford  and  drove  to  the  field. 
Laying  two  ropes  crossways,  I  put  on  two  or  three 
tumbles  and  tied  it  up,  then  another,  usually  using 
four  bundles,  approximating  12  tumbles,  or  one- 
fourth  ton.  I  drove  onto  the  barn  floor,  and  having 
hung  block  and  falls,  hooked  into  a  bundle  and 
quickly  drew  it  up  aloft.  As  the  drag  was  close  to 
the  ground  there  was  no  hand  pitching,  and  the 
tackle  made  unloading  equally  easy.  As  I  am  not 
a  strong  man  this  method  proved  practical,  and  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  I  had  stored  away  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  tons. 

The  success  of  this  scheme  prompted  me  to  build 
a  trailer,  using  some  old  Ford  front 
wheels.  As  the  picture  shows,  I  hauled 
my  cordwood,  eight  cords,  one-half 
cord  at  a  load.  I  have  also  got  out 
my  manure  and  seaweed  for  banking 
and  mulching.  My  neighbors,  seeing 
the  efficiency  of  my  outfit,  have  hired 
me  for  carting,  so  I  have  earned  a 
very  comfortable  amount.  Other  plans 
are  conceivable  which  will  make  the 
automobile  very  serviceable  to  the  man 
on  a  small  place,  who  has  no  horse, 
and  finds  it,  as  I  have,  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  hire.  The  cost  is  only  a  little 
more  gas  and  oil.  geo.  w.  love. 
Maine. 


Getting  in  the  Hay.  Fig.  602 
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The  Trailer  Loaded  With  Wood.  Fig.  603 


Hoiv  the  Hay  Was  Loaded.  Fig.  604 


only  10  per  cent  germinated  at  the  end 
of  12  weeks.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  why  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  by  stratifying  peach  pits  out 
of  doors  over  Winter,  for,  in  the  Fall 
and  late  Spring, 
scribed  are  present — 
and  a  temperature  just  above  freezing. 
The  same  general  conditions  hold  for 
apple,  pear  and  plum  seeds,  h.  b.  t. 


Glycerine  for  the  Radiator 

Can  you  give  me  any  data  for  anti¬ 
freezing  solution  for  car  radiator  made 
from  mixture  of  commercial  glycerine 
and  water?  I  need  a  solution  that  will 
not  freeze  at  30  degrees  Fahr.  I  would 
like  the  specific  gravity  for  such  a  so¬ 
lution.  Last  year  I  used  a  half  and  half 
by  volume  of  the  above  mixture  with  good 
results.  I  do  not  know  its  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  or  its  specific  gravity.  R.  A. 

INew  York. 

LYOERINE  is  much  superior  to 
alcohol  for  anti-freezing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  a  higher  boiling  point 
than  alcohol  and  that  means  several 
things  in  favor  of  using  it ;  it  wall  not 
evaporate  so  rapidly.  Glycerine  once 
put  in  may  be  left  in  the  radiator  all 
Winter  and  not  replaced.  It  may  even 
be  left  in  the  radiator  all  Summer.  For 
cooling,  glycerine  conducts  heat  as 
readily  as  water,  but  the  radiator  is 
not  likely  to  boil  over  even  on  a  long 
pull  in  low  igear.  Glycerine  does  not 
damage  the  rubber  and  other  parts  of 
the  motor  it  comes  into  contact  with. 

Glycerine  has  no  odor,  and  that  is  an 
advantage  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 
used  the  foul-smelling  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  commonly  sold  in  garages.  There 
is  not  the  fire  hazard  from  glycerine 
that  there  is  from  the  vapor  of  alco¬ 
hol.  Glycerine  will  not  spot  and  stain 
car  finishes,  whereas  alcohol  will  dam¬ 
age  almost  any  finish  on  a  car. 

While  glycerine  costs  a  little  more 
-than  alcohol,  it  is  certainly  far  more 
economical  to  use.  Below  I  give  the 
percentages  and  freezing  points.  It  is 
better  to  measure  out  the  quantities,  or  if  you  wish 
to  weigh,  figure  10  lbs.  of  glycerine  to  the  gallon: 

Freezing  point,  20  degrees  Fahr.,  15  per  cent  of 
glycerine;  10  degrees,  25  per  cent;  zero,  35  per  cent; 
10  below,  40  per  cent;  20  below,  45  per  cent;  30 
below,  50  per  cent. 

You  will  note  that  a  gallon  of  glycerine  weighs 
about  10  lbs.,  and  a  gallon  of  water  about  8  lbs. 
There  is  such  a  small  difference  that  special  hydro¬ 
meter  floats  must  be  used  and  the  temperature  noted. 
These  floats  are  usually  specially  graduated  and 
often  they  come  in  sets  of  two  or  more,  with  tables 
for  percentages  at  temperatures.  You  can  get  the 
hydrometers  and  tables  at  the  place  you  get  the 
commercial  glycerine.  The  last  I  paid  for  glycerine 
was  $1.80  per  gallon.^  c.  w.  w. 


keep  the  cow,  get  up  my  wood,  etc.  But  how?  M.v 
Ford  car  had  taken  us  several  trips  to  the  South 
and  return,  and  I  knew  here  was  a  large  amount 
of  potential  power,  so  “necessity  being  the  mother, 
of  invention,”  I  became  busy. 

I  had  the  blacksmith  make  a  coupling  iron  which 
was  fitted  and  bolted  to  the  rear  spring  clips.  I 
then  made  a  light  drag  of  two  strong  poles,  V-shape, 
with  6-in.  strips  nailed  across  and  a  back  hinged 
to  stand  up  for  loading  or  lie  flat  when  empty.  I 
put  a  hook  on  the  taper  end  of  drag  so  it  could  be 
connected  or  detached  from  car  instantly  and,  being 
light,  could  be  moved  easily  by  hand.  I  was  then 
ready  for  business,  and  the  result  exceeded  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  By  rising  early  and  mowing  (by  hand) 
an  hour  or  twro,  I  had  grass  enough  cut  to  care  for 
through  the  day.  When  dry,  and  hand-raked,  I 


Green  Crops  for  Garden  Land 

A  young  man,  just  beginning  life  as  a 
farmer,  asked  a  noted  and  successful 
elderly  farmer  for  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  told  to  go  home  and  make 
five  acres  as  rich  as  a  garden.  “But,” 
said  the  younger  man,  “supposing  I  can¬ 
not  do  that?”  “Then,”  replied  his  friend, 
“make  one  acre  as  rich  as  a  garden,  and 
come  again  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
next.”  Presumably  he  was  told  to  make 
another  acre  as  rich  as  a  garden.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  location  and  price  I  am  buying 
an  acre  of  land  which  though  not  nearly 
so  poor  as  some,  is  still  called  poor  soil. 

is  a  sand  loam,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
“rich  enough  for  a  garden.”  I  have  very 
little  money  to  invest  in  lime  or  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  so  must  depend  on  turn¬ 
ing  under  green  crops.  I  was  interested 
in  the  article  on  page  1374,  entitled 
“Making  Soil  from  Sod.”  There  it  is 
recommended  to  plow  under  an  early 
crop  of  turnips  and  plant  buckwheat. 
Would  Soy  beans  give  better  results  than 
the  buckwheat,  or  perhaps  they  require  a 
longer  season,  and  the  earlier  planting 
would  interfere  with  the  turnips?  A  plan 
I  have  considered  is  to  plant  one-half  the 
ground  to  green  corn  and  string  beans, 
and  When  the  crops  are  gathered  turn 
under  the  stalks  and  bean  vines  and  fol¬ 
low  with  rye  and  vetch.  The  other  half 
acre,  well,  what  would  be  the  best?  If 
I  could  get  in  rye  this  Fall  I  would  turn 
it  under  next  Spring  and  plane  Soy 
beans.  In  other  words,  I  would  grow 
some  kind  of  garden  stuff  on  one-half 
and  fertility  on  the  other  half  acre,  alter¬ 
nating  each  year,  till  I  felt  that  the 
whole  was  in  condition  to  grow  truck 
crops  profitably.  Under  such  manage¬ 
ment  could  one  reasonably  expect  that 
eventually  the  produce  from  the  garden 
would  pay  for  such  commercial  fertilizers 
as  were  needful  and  yield  a  profit  be¬ 
sides?  The  next  question  is,  can  I  do 
this?  I  am  an  elderly  woman,  dependent 
upon  my  own  efforts  for  a  living.  Nec¬ 
essarily  I  would  have  to  hire  consider¬ 
able  of  the  work  done.  I  would  expect 
to  use  the  hand  cultivator  and  do  the 
seeding  and  hoeing  iqyself.  I  keep  a  few 
swarms  of  bees  and  care  for  them  myself 
and  I  also  have  a  few  chickens.  What 
variety  of  Soy  beans  would  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  when  should  they  be  planted? 

Oh  yes,  there  are  homes  (?)  offered 
me  where  I  could  do  work  enough  to 
earn  fair  wages  and  still  be  considered 
dependent,  but  who  would  exchange  the 
joy  of  your  own  roof  and  fireside  for 
such  a  life?  The  wonder  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  among  growing  things,  and 
the  lure  of  God’s  great  “out  of  doors” 
would  not  appeal  to  very  many  elderly 
women  as  they  do  to  me.  I  would  be  glad  of  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  that  may  occur  to  you. 

A  COUNTRY  WOJIAN. 

F  you  read  the  article  again  you  will  see  that  the 
use  of  turnips  and  buckwheat  was  suggested  for 
making  sifted  coal  ashes  into  “soil,”  and  that  some 
fertilizer  was  to  be  used.  Starting  with  soil  of  fair 
quality  different  plans  could  be  employed.  On  such 
soil  as  you  speak  of  we  should  start  with  oats  and 
Canada  peas,  using  some  chemicals  if  possible.  Plow 
them  under  in  late  June  or  July  and  then  seed  to 
Soy  beans.  In  September  plow  the  Soy  beans  under 
and  seed  to  rye  and  Alsike  clover- — this  growth  to  be 
plowed  under  in  Spring.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
use  lime  with  all  this  use  of  green  crops,  and  it  will 
pay  to  use  some  potash  and  acid  phosphate.  While 
the  green  crops  alone  will  help  the  soil,  money  spent 
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Plant  this  Prize  Winning— New 

Portland  Apple 


Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal— the  highest 
award  given  new  fruits  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society— combines  the  good  qualities  of 
its  parents  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis.  Hangs  to 
the  tree  well  and  stands  handling,  insuring  good 
market  value.  Crisp,  tender,  and  juicy  with  a 
,  taste  even  richer  than  the  McIntosh.  Delicious 

and  profitable!  Trees  vigorous  and  productive— ideal  for  family  garden  and 
commercial  orchard.  Green’s  Nursery  can  save  you  money  on  these  trees. 

Caco  Grapes  Bose  Pears 


A  new  red  grape,  delicious  in  flavor, 
high  in  quality.  Early  ripening,  and 
so  rich  in  sugar  it  can  be  eaten  two 
weeks  before  fully  ripe.  A  Catawba 
and  Concord  blend  with  large,  wine- 
red  grapes  in  compact  bunches  of 
good  size  and  form.  Start  growing 
them!  You'll  enjoy  them. 


of  highest  quality — often  selling  at 
10  cents  apiece  at  fancy  fruit  stores. 
Very  large,  with  a  distinct  gourd 
shape — rounded  at  the  blossom  end, 
with  a  long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful 
golden  russet  color.  Juicy,  melting, 
and  deliciously  flavored.  A  treat  at 
home,  and  commands  top  market 
prices. 


Over  300  Varieties  of  Growing  Things 


Green  s  trees— Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  shade  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees.  Bush  fruits — -Grapes,  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
and  strawberry.  Roses,  flowering  shrubs,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens. 


Discounts  Sor  Early  Orders 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges— See 
GREEN’S  Money  Saving  Catalog 

Get  Green’s  new  catalog,  listing  over  300  growing  things,  telling  all  about 
low  prices,  discounts,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  information  about  .trees,  vines, 
Bhrjibs,  plantmgT*g£<awing,  etc.  Send  for  it  today. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

6122  Green  Street,  Rochester  N.  Y. 
Our  Selling  Plan  Saves  You  Money 


48  years  of  good 
reputation  insures 
satisfaction  in  your 
purchase  from 
Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
From  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  in  1878 
to  our  present 
big  size. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 


24"  $3.80,  26"  $4.50 
28"  $5.15,  30"  $5.85 


CIRCULAR  FREE. 


PALMER  BROS..  COS  COB.  CONN 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  mane  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm 
Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money?  We  have 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets,  Covers.  Spouts,  Tanks, 
etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  B’  stating  number  of  trees  you  tan 

C.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  .  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.40;  White  Pine,  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar, ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  *  $2. SO  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees — all  budded  from  bear - 
ina  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  i8re8U^fr^nhdufobr^rtown  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES 

J.  H.  Hale,  Elbevta,  Rex,  Roberta,  810 — 100:  875 
— M.  Delicious,  Stayman,  830 — 100;  8150 — M. 
Apple  Root  Grafts,  830— M,  Cortland,  Grape, 
Blackberry,  Burbank  Strawberry,  Rhubarb. 
BRANDYWINE  NURSERIES  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Send  now  for  this 


TIMER 

sor  your  Vord  or  Fords  on 

on  6  months 
FREE - 

Yes,  now  you  can  forget 
forever  that  you  ever  had 
Timer  trouble.  Think  of 
having  a  Timer  that  won’t 
wear  out — that  enables  you 
to  start  your  Ford  or 
Fordson  like  lightning  in 1 
even  the  coldest  weather— 
and  that  saves  gas !  Gives 
from  3  to  7  miles  per  gallon 
bigger  mileage! 

Lasts  forever 

The  Everlast  Timer,  under  the  name  of  "Cal- 
don,”  has  been  tried  out  in  20,000  Fords  and 
FordsonB.  We  know  it  is  absolutely  perfect.  You  can 
turn  a  hose  on  it— it  won’t  short.  The  cheapest  Timer 
because  it  lasts  forever.  Easily  installed  by  anybody. 
Comes  completely  equipped  with  enclosed  over-head 
wireB  and,— numbered  terminals. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

To  the  subscribers  of  this  publication  we  make  this 
liberal  offer:  Send  no  money.  Tell  us  if  you  want  it 
for  a  Ford  or  Fordson.  If  a  Ford,  tell  us  if  It  is  one 
of  the  new  1926  models,  or  not.  We  will  send  the 
Everlast  Timer  by  return  parcel  post.  When  it  arrives 
simply  pay  the  postman  $3.76  plus  small  amount  of 
postage.  Put  it  on  your  Ford  or  Fordson.  Use  it  six 
months.  Then,  if  you  have  had  the  slightest  trouble, 
or  for  any  reason  are  not  completely  satisfied,  fire  it 
back  to  us  and  we  will  return  your  money  without 
question  or  quibble. 

You  casit  beat  that  for  a 
bonafide  6monthTRIAL 

Don  t  wait.  Stop  all  of  your 
Timer  troubles  now  and  for- 
ever.Drop  us  a  line  or  a 
post  card  today. 

EVERLAST 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

26  W.  75th  Street 
Dept.  7 
Chicago,  III. 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  37c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

Uf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  VV  ■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


in  chemicals  will  he  a  good  investment  if 
you  expect  to  make  that  soil  “like  a 
garden”  and  have  no  manure  to  use.  You 
can  handle  half  the  acre  in  this  way, 
while  the  other  half  is  being  cropped. 
The  proper  crops  to  use  will  depend  on 
markets  and  local  condition.  We  could 
not  well  advise  that  without  knowing 
more  about  it,  nor  can  we  tell  whether 
such  a  plan  will  prove  profitable.  That 
will  largely  depend  on  salesmanship  and 
the  sort  of  market  you  supply.  The  crop¬ 
ping  plan  here  mentioned  will  slowly  im¬ 
prove  the  soil  while  growing  fair  crops. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


'DOMESTIC. — Proposals  for  a  national 
Grade  Crossing  Day,  to  be  observed  an¬ 
nually,  and  for  a  federal  grade  crossing 
law  making  motorists  liable  to  a  $50 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  fail  to 
slow  down  on  approaching  crossings  and 
stop  before  passing  them  were  made  Dec. 
10  at  the  mid-year  conference  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  Safety 
Section  of  the  Eastern  Region  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  The 
Grade  Crossing  Day  proposal  came  from 
H.  A.  Rowe,  attorney  for  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  Railroad.  S.  C.  Watkins,  general 
secretary  of  the  safety  department  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  prepared 
the  paper  on  a  uniform  automobile  law. 

Fifty-three  miners  were  killed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  explosion  in  Overton  Mine  No. 
2  of  the  Alabama,  Fuel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  10.  The 
mine  is  known  to  'be  gaseous  and  only 
electric  safety  lamps  are  used. 

Benjamin  Gitlow,  former  New  York 
City  Assemblyman,  convicted  of  criminal 
anarchy  in  February,  1920,  as  a  result 
of  publicly  advocating  radical  changes  in 
government,  was  pardoned  Dec.  11  by 
Gov.  Smith  on  substantially  the  same 
grounds  as  he  pardoned  James  Darkin, 
t'he  'Irish  agitator.  Stressing  the  point 
that  lie  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
policies  enunciated  by  Gitlow,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion  Git¬ 
low  did  not  actually  advocate  anarchy — 
absence  of  all  organized  government  • — - 
but  rather  a  form  of  government  radical¬ 
ly  different  from  existing  forms  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Illinois  Pardon  and  Parole  Board 
is  denounced  by  all  law  enforcing  bodies 
for  exercising  the  power  to  diminish  all 
punishments  fixed  by  courts.  The  courts 
were  surprised  when  it  was  disetwered 
that  a  new  parole  law  had  been  slipped 
over  in  the  last  Illinois  Legislature  with¬ 
out  attracting  attention.  The  parole  of 
Ira  D.  Perry,  a  youth  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  and  sentenced  for  life,  drew  public 
attention  to  the  law.  Perry  served  but 
three  years.  He  is  now  wanted  for  five 
robberies. 

Dec.  12  three  young  robbers  masked 
with  handkerchiefs,  held  up  the  offices 
of  Lahmier  &  Schwartz,  tinfoil  manu¬ 
facturers  on  West  25th  St.,  New  York, 
threatened  30  employes  with  pistols. 
They  seized  a  payroll  of  $15,000,  and 
escaped  in  an  automobile.  The  same 
day  four  hoys  held  up  the  paymaster  of 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  threatening  him 
with  pistols  and  robbed  him  of  $700. 

Twelve  Catholic  Sister  of  Charity  dis¬ 
played  great  heroism  in  rescuing,  Dec. 
14,  180  patients,  many  of  them  crippled 
and  bedridden,  from  flames  that  totally 
destroyed  the  Home  of  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  a  Catholic  hospital,  in  Paramus, 
N.  J.  One  sister  and  four  firemen  re¬ 
ceived  severe  burns.  Another  fireman 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  when  part  of 
a  wall  crashed  down  upon  him.  Fire  de¬ 
partments  of  11  nearby  towns  and  cities, 
handicapped  by  a  scarcity  of  water,  were 
unable  to  control  the  blaze,  which  did 
damage  estimated  at  $500,000. 

The  increasing  costs  of  State  govern¬ 
ment  in  New  Jersey  are  revealed  in 
figures  disclosed  Dec.  14  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  'Investigation  Committee.  Budget 
appropriations  have  increased  from  $13,- 
731.621  in  1920  to  $22,256,366  for  the 
current,  year.  During  the  same  period 
expenditures  of  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  have  increased  from  $7,683,358 
to  $20,596,341.  Adoption  of  one  recom¬ 
mendation,  providing  for  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  and  accounting  procedure, 
will  result  in  savings  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  the  committee  reports.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  shows  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  operation  costs.  From 
1920  to  1926  its  cost  has  increased  from 
$275,450  to  $802,866.  The  next  largest 
increase  is  in  pensions,  which  jumped 
72.16  per  cent. 

WASHINGTON. — Rich  profits  were 
made  last  year  by  the  Osage  Indians,  the 
wealthiest  tribe  in  the  world,  in  roy¬ 
alties  and  bonuses  on  oil  and  gas  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
The  Interior  Department  announced  Dec. 
14  that  the  total  payment  aggregates 
$29,422,800,  or  a  share  of  $13,200  for 
each  Indian.  An  Interior  Department 
report  on  oil  operations  of  the  Osage 
Reservation  showed  production  of  33,- 
622,179  barrels  in  the  fiscal  year.  Roy¬ 
alties  on  both  gas  and  oil  amounted  to 
$91  144.492.63  and  the  Indians  realized 
approximately  $822,308  from  bonuses 
paid  by  oil  operators  at  public  auction 
sales  of  the  leases. 

Because  of  the  successful  work  01  Ar¬ 
thur  €.  Millspaugh,  an  American,  in  re¬ 


organizing  the  finances  of  Persia,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  at  the  instance  of  the 
new  Shah,  Reza  Ivhan,  has  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  engagement  of  12  more 
Americans  for  the  finance  department 
and  one  as  Director  of  Agriculture.  An 
American  will  be  appointed  Director  of 
Roads  and  another  will  be  called  in  as 
an  adviser  on  rail  construction.  Thirty 
Persian  students  will  be  selected  to  go  to 
the  Ford  works  in  Detroit  to  study  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles. 


Extracting  Bayberry  Wax 

Would  you  give  me  information  re¬ 
garding  the  making  of  wax  from  hay- 
berries?  R.  a.  B. 

The  bayberries  should  be  freed  from 
sticks,  leaves  or  other  trash,  and  placed 
in  a  kettle  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold  water.  Boil  steadily  for  four  hours, 
adding  hot  water  as  it  boils  down.  After 
the  boiling  let  it  simmer  gently  for  one 
hour,  and  then  set  the  kettle  back,  where 
it  will  keep  warm  for  a  time,  before 
taking  off  to  cool.  The  berries  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  nor  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  way,  as  this  will  cause 
the  wax  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  When 
it  has  formed  a  firm,  hard  cake  on  the 
top  of  the  water  it  should  be  removed, 
Very  slowly  melted  and  passed  through 
a  wire  strainer.  Then  let  it  become  cold, 
and  melt  again,  this  time  straining 
through  cheesecloth.  Follow  this  method 
carefully,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  securing  the  wax.  Most  failures  to 
secure  the  wax  may  be  traced  to  hurried 
or  insufficient  boiling,  or  to  cooling  too 
rapidly  and  trying  to  strain  out  the  ber¬ 
ries  before  the  wax  has  cooled. 


Grafting  Spruce 

I  would  like  information  on  propaga¬ 
tion  of  evergreens  by  budding  or  grafting. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  Colorado 
and  Koster  blue  spruce.  I  have  on  hand 
.at  present  stock  of  Colorado  blue  spruce, 
3  to  4  in.  in  height.  Are  they  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  bud  this  Winter?  I  should 
like  to  know  'the  best  time  to  graft,  stock 
to  use,  and  temperature  to  maintain  dur¬ 
ing  propagation.  e.  f. 

Diameter  is  more  important  than 
height  in  determining  whether  the  stock 
is  large  enough  to  graft.  If  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Picea  canadensis  (alba)  and 
Picea  excelsa  ('Norway  spruce)  are  the 
common  stocks.  Grafting  is  done  between 
November  and  March — the  last  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  preferred  by  many  nurserymen 
because  at  this  time  the  roots  of  the 
stock  have  just  nicely  started.  The 
veneer-graft  is  employed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  In  this  form  of  grafting  a  thin 
layer  of  bark  is  removed  from  the  stock 
about  an  inch  long,  and  this  is  matched 
to  a  similarly  exposed  position  of  the 
scion  and  the  two  bound  firmly  together. 
Thus  only  the  new  wood  is  cut  and  a 
large  area  of  active  tissue  is  provided 
for  a  good  union.  Seventy  degrees  is  a 
good  temperature.  h.  b.  t. 
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Why  and  How  the  Doctor 
Takes  Blood  Pressure 

Often  when  a  patient  goes  to  a  phy¬ 
sician,  the  doctor  wraps  a  bandage  about 
the  patient’s  arm,  compresses  a  little 
bulb,  watches  an  instrument,  and  then 
may  say,  “Blood  pressure  high ;  you  need 
more  rest,  use  no  meat,  no  tea,  no  cof¬ 
fee,  cut  out  tobacco,  eat  more  fruits  and 
vegetables.”  The  patient  is  curious  to 
know  why  the  doctor  says  that  atter 
reading  the  instrument.  Ofen  the  doctor 
is  too  busy  to  explain,  and  if  pressed 
may  say,  “Hypertension  is  indicative  of 
colonic  putrefaction.  Danger  too,  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,”  and  the  patient  is 
grateful,  but  still  more  mystified  than 
ever. 

Medicine  today  is  a  science,  and  as  a 
science  it  employs  chemical  and  physical 
helps.  The  main  purpose  of  medicine  as 
practiced  today  is  to  diagnose — to  find 
out  what  the  matter  is  with  the  patient, 
■first  to  find  the  cause  and  it  is  assumed 
the  treatment  is  simple — almost  nothing. 
The  modern  doctor  is  interested  in 
causes,  the  patient  in  results.  As  medi¬ 
cine  becomes  more  scientific,  the  doctor 
and  patient  tend  to  become  more  sepa¬ 
rated  as  regards  personal  interest,  and 
as  a  result  the  quack  flourishes  because 
he  sympathizes  with  the  patient  as  he 

rubs  the  back.  ,  „ , .  , 

Blood  pressure  is  a  useful  bit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  doctor.  By  blood  pressure  is 
meant  the  pressure  the  blood  exerts  on 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  flows. 
This  is  measured  by  means  of  a  blood 
pressure  machine.  The  machine  works 
as  follows:  The  blood  presses  against 
the  walls  of  the  artery  in  the  arm.  I  he 
bandage  contains  a  small  bag  and  that 
bag.  when  blown  up  carries  the  pressure 
to  a  measuring  machine  called  a  mano¬ 
meter.  The  same  pressure  in  the  artery 
is  conveyed  to  the  manometer  by  the  air 
in  the  tube  connecting  the  bandage  bag 
with  the  manometer.  The  manometer 
may  be  the  usual  U-bhaped  column  oi 
mercury,  or  it  may  be  a  barometer  type. 
When  the  U  tube  is  used,  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  pushes  the  mercury  down  on  one 
side  and  it  goes  up  in  the  other  arm  ot 
the  tube ;  when  the  barometer  type  is 
used,  the  air  pressure  pushes  in  a  thin 
metal  plate  or  diaphragm,  and  the  dia¬ 
phragm  pushes  an  indicator  hand  around 
a  dial.  One  type  works  as  well  as  the 

other.  .  .  „  ,  . 

The  pressure  of  the  blood  changes 
many  times  lit  a  minute,  and  the  machine 
shows,  these  changes.  The  machine  is  a 
manometer,  and  it  is  called  by  all  doc¬ 
tors  a  “sphygmomanometer.  When  the 
heart  contracts  it  pumps  the  blood  into 
the  arteries.  This  causes  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  in  the  arteries.  This  high  pres¬ 
sure  is  called  the  “systolic  pressure”  by 
doctors,  and  it  represents  all  the  energy 
and  work  the  heart  is  able  to  do.  'The 
valves  of  the  heart  then  close,  and  for  an 
instant  the  heart  has  a  chance  to  rest. 
During  this  rest,  the  arteries  contract. 
The  arteries  were  stretched  by  so  much 
blood  from  the  'heart  being  suddenly 
thrown  into  them.  This  contraction  of 
the  arteries  when  the  heart  is  at  rest 
causes  a  pressure  that  is  known  as  the 
“diastolic  pressure.”  This  is  very  much 
less  than  the  heart  beat  pressure  (sys¬ 
tolic  pressure).  In  normal  people,  the 
systolic  pressure  is  so  strong  it  pushes 
the  column  of  mercury  up  in  one  arm 
of  the  manometer  to  about  120  milli¬ 
meters  (over  41(j  inches'!  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  arteries  while  the  heart  rests 
(diastolic  pressure)  is  enough  to  push 
the  column  of  mercury  up  to  almost.  80 
millimeters  or  about  314  inches.  Scien¬ 
tists  always  use  the  metric  system  when 
using  instruments,  so  the  sphygmoman¬ 
ometer  is  marked  in  millimeters.  Changes 
in  the  readings  are  of  importance  and 
wide  differences  from  the  normal  must  be 
explained  before  the  doctor  can  diagnose. 
The  blood  pressure  instrument  does  not 
show  the  doctor  just  what  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  patient,  but  it  gives  the 
medical  doctor  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  coupled  with  other  findings 
form  a  basis  for  the  diagnosis. 

Usually  the  doctor  listens  to  the  heart 
beat  in  the  artery  by  means  of  the  ear 
tubes  (stethoscope),  and  he  is  able,  by 
listening  and  watching  the  sphygmomano¬ 
meter,  to  make  accurate  records  of  blood 

pressure.  ,  , 

To  be  of  the  greatest  value,  the  blood 
pressure  should  be  taken  often  and  over 
a  long  period,  and  the  habits  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  carefully  studied  by  the  doctor. 
Every  person  should  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  that 
time  the  doctor  should  take  the  blood 
pressure  and  inform  the  patient  just  how 
often  the  blood  pressure  must  be  re¬ 
peated. 

Very  high  pressure,  say  over  150  milli¬ 
meters,  should  cause  the  doctor  to  look 
for  further  indications  of  disease  in  the 
patient.  Often  medical  laboratory  tests 
reveal  the  cause  of  high  pressure.  When 
food  passes  through  the  intestines  too 
slowly,  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  may  be 
too  high.  In  people  over  50.  a  high  pres- 
. sure  of  the  blood  sometimes  shows  there 
is  possible  danger  from  apoplexy.  In 


kidney  diseases,  in  certain  forms  of  heart 
disease  and  in  the  hardening  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  the  pressure  may  be  too  high. 
When  the  pressure  is  too  low  there  may 
be  tuberculosis,  undernourishment  or  the 
pressure  may  be  lowered  due  to  the  heart 
being  injured  by  nicotine  from  using  to¬ 
bacco.  Certain  forms  of  kidney  disease 
cause  a  low  pressure  of  the  blood. 

Sometimes  one  pressure  is  too  high, 
for  instance  the  systolic  pressure  may  be 
170  millimeters  and  the  other  pressure 
may  be  too  low,  as  the  diastolic  pres¬ 
sure  only  50  millimeters.  The  difference 
is  too  great  here,  and  that  is  of  value  to 
the  doctor  in  finding  out  just  what  is 
wrong  with  the  patient.  The  difference 
between  the  systolic  pressure  and  the 
diastolic  pressure  is  called  the  “pulse 
pressure,”  and  variations  in  this  differ¬ 
ence  must  be  explained  before  a  diag¬ 
nosis  can  be  made. 

The  taking  of  the  blood  pressure  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  should  never  consume  more  than 
three  minutes.  The  interpretation  is  not 
simple,  and  requires  all  the  physician’s 
training  and  skill.  The  information,  the 
doctor  gains  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  sufficient  for  him  to  make  a 
final  diagnosis  of  all  that  ails  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Often  when  the  blood  pressure  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  or  the  pulse  pres¬ 
sure  is  too  great  or  too  small,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  perfect  health,  and  the  read¬ 
ings  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  they  were 
taken  when  the  person  was  excited  or 
worried  or  temporarily  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  condition  that  causes  great 
changes  in  the  blood  pressure. 

To  non-medical  people,  the  sphygmom¬ 
anometer  and  other  instruments  seem 
like  a  lot  of  foolishness.  The  present 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  finding  out 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient  seems 
wrong  to  many  people.  The  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  the  use  of  all  drugs  and  the 
entire  elimination  of  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  remedies  is  deplored  by  our 
parents.  Medicine  is  no  longer  magic, 
nor  is  it  drugging.  Today  it  is  a  science 
that  is  conferring  a  real  benefit  upon  us. 
With  all  its  faults,  and  with  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  land  elaborate  in¬ 
terpretations,  medicine  has  increased  the 
span  of  human  life  so  that  people  live 
15  years  longer  today  than  they  did  40 
years  ago.  The  blood  pressure  instru¬ 
ment  has  helped  the  doctor  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery  helps  the  farmer. 
When  the  doctor  uses  the  sphygmomano¬ 
meter  he  is  giving  the  patient  modern 
and  valuable  attention.  The  advice  based 
upon  blood  pressure  findings  can.  do  no 
harm  whatsoever,  and  it  may  give  the 
patient  many  more  years  of  useful  serv¬ 
ice,  if  followed  conscientiously. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCHELL. 


Saw  15  to  40  Cords  a  Day 


This  Easy  Way— 


M.  T.  Mount,  North  Caro- 
_  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  ^Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 
hours.  William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 

goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  — showed  a  profit  of 
over  $300.  F.  W.  Allboxes  says: 
'Far  cheaper  than  hired  help." 


LOG & 


WITTE 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

'■arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
-^merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline, 

Gas  Oil  or  Distillate  gSKi*S, 

day  at  cost  of  2ff  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL-^J™^ 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.” 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  if  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

VlfITTC  dlfHUET  1AI  ADIfC  6899  Witte  Bldg.f  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ill  lib  bRUlllb  If  U  It  IV  d  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


y 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto— the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climateor  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  "work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardenere,  suburbanites,  Truckers,  v*  ,  . 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  f/Y:  -°® 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.S.  E.,Minneapolia,Minn. 


Free 


Poison  From  Dusts 

Can  you  advise  possibilities  of  relief 
from  the  effects  of  dusts  that  arise  from 
feed,  hay  and  currying  cattle?  Such 
dusts  cause  heavy  nasal  discharges  and 
intense  sneezing  spells.  A.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

Aside  from  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  dusts,  some  people  are  actually  pois¬ 
oned  by  the  emanations  from  certain 
plants  and  animals,  this  poisoning  being 
likely  to  show  itself  in  asthmatic  attacks 
or  in  skin  eruptions.  Many  people  can¬ 
not  care  for  horses,  some  cannot  milk 
cows,  the  feathers  from  poultry  bring  on 
the  attacks  of  difficult  breathing  suffered 
by  some,  feather  pillows  being  responsi¬ 
ble,  pet  cats  or  dogs  produce  the  “hay 
fever”  that  makes  life  miserable  for 
others.  Everybody  is  familiar  now  with 
the  fact  that  the  pollen  from  certain 
plants,  ragweed  being  particularly  no¬ 
torious,  produces  hay  fever  in  the  Fall, 
but  there  are  “rose  colds,”  produced  by 
some  of  the  plants  that  bloom  in  early 
Summer  and  other  “colds”  that  come  to 
susceptible  people  whenever  their  particu¬ 
lar  enemy  plant  is  in  bloom  and  distribut¬ 
ing  its  pollen  through  the  air.  This 
poisoning  is  caused  by  the  protein  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  dandruff  from  animal  skins 
and  the  pollen  from  plants  and  is  protein 
poisoning.  It  occurs,  of  course,  only  in 
those  who  possess  a  peculiar  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  such  poisoning. 

’  As  to  practicable  methods  of  avoiding 
this  poisoning,  they  are  few.  Keeping 
away  from  the  source  of  the  poison  is 
usually  recommended,  but  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done.  People  may  be  de-sensi- 
tized  by  .a  sort  of  vaccination  with  re¬ 
peated  and  increasing  doses  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  responsible  for  their  trouble,  treat¬ 
ment  being  begun  some  weeks  previous 
to  expected  exposures.  Your  physician 
will  be  able  to  advise  you  with  regard 
to  this,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  of¬ 
fers  much  for  your  condition  of  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  dusts  from  hay  and  feeds  and 
to  the  hair  and  dandruff  of  cattle.  A 
“strainer”  of  gauze  that  would  keep  these 
dusts  from  being  inhaled  would  help,  but 
it  is  hardly  practicable  to  wear  such  de¬ 
vices  about  every  day  work.  Perhaps  the 
only  real  and  permanent  relief  is  to  be 
found  in  change  of  occupation.  This,  too, 
is  likely  to  be  impossible,  so  there  you 
are !  m.  b.  d. 
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PLOWS  Plows,  $28  up. 

TOOLS  WM.  II.  IMIAY,  Mfr. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in* 

telligent  people  regard  this  hook  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  "moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent,  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and- 1  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years.  .  , 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  five 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and.  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  O.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Ohapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

No  finer  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  for  the  deaf  or  the  companion  of  the 
deaf  could  be  thought  of  than  this  interesting  book. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SANTA  CLAUS  IN  FEATHERS 
Part  I 

“It  stands  alone  in  its  Summer  sheen, 

Its  boughs  are  broad  and  its  leaves  are 
green  ; 

It  blooms  for  us  when  the  wild  winds 
blow, 

And  earth  is  white  with  feathery  snow. 

And  this  wonderful  tree, 

With  its  branches  wide, 

We  hail  it  with  joy  at 

The  beautiful  Christmas  tide.” 

The  choir  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
was  practicing  for  the  Christmas  tree  ex¬ 
ercises.  It  was  more  than  60  years  ago, 
but  now  as  Christmas  draws  near  once 
more  and  the  old  spirit  seems  to  fill  the 
air,  the  picture  comes  back  to  me.  The 
great  black  cavern  of  the  church  opened  . 
before  us  as  we  stood  in  the  organ  loft. 
It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  that  the  or¬ 
ganist  had  come  for  me.  My  uncle  could 
not  well  object  at  Christmas  time,  though 
it  meant  more  chores  for  him — but,  as  I 
well  knew,  a  lecture  for  me  later.  It  was 
cold  in  the  church  and  we  all  kept  our 
overcoats  on.  The  short  day  had  ended, 
and  the  stars  were  out  as  we  sang  on. 
This  church  had  heen  built  in  older,  hap¬ 
pier  days,  when  the  fierce  controversy 
between  the  “orthodox”  and  the  liberals 
was  at  its  height.  Then  people  had  come 
from  every  farm  and  filled  the  two 
churches,  which  faced  each  other  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  town  green,  for  all  the 
world  like  two  roosters  crouching — all 
ready  to  spring  at  each  other.  Outward¬ 
ly  the  liberals  seemed  to  have  the  worst 
of  it,  for  only  a  handful  of  faithful  ones 
remained,  while  the  orthodox  church  was 
usually  crowded.  And  yet,  if  we  had 
only  known  it,  the  orthodox  church  had 
been  badly  punished,  too — it  suffered 
from  body  blows  that  were  weakening  it. 
Rut  that  night  the  little  group  around 
the  organ  looked  out  into  the  great  cav¬ 
ern  of  darkness  and  made  a  brave  at¬ 
tempt  to  imagine  it  bright  with  light  and 
crowded  with  people  on  Christmas  night. 
We  had  two  small  kerosene  lamps,  one 
for  the  organist  and  one  for  the  choir.  A 
few  rays  from  this  feeble  light  struggled 
across  the  dark  church  and  revealed  a 
great  Christmas  tree  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  There  was  a  little  sparkle  where 
the  tarnished  gilt  and  silver  paper  hung. 

It  was  taken  out  of  cedar  chests  and 
•moth-proof  bags  each  year  to  dress  the 
tree.  From  my  perch  in  the  rear  I 
looked  around  the  corner  of  the  organ 
at  this  tree  and.  as  the  choir  sang,  it 
seemed  to  carry  a  mysterious,  glorious 
promise  of  something  fine  to  come. 


We  were  very  proud  of  our  choir.  On 
those  rare  Sundays  when  strangers  came 
to  church  we  always  hoped  the  minister 
would  give  out  “Coronation,”  for  that 
represented  the  star  performance  of  our 
singers.  If,  when  the  poormaster  went 
way  down  into  the  cellar,  and  the  school¬ 
master  hit  the  clouds  when  it  came  to 
“Crown  Him  Lord  of  all,”  the  strangers 
did  not  show  their  approval,  we  had 
small  respect  for  them.  The  singers  were 
grouped  around  the  kerosene  lamp  that 
Christmas  Eve.  Mr.  Baker,  who  kept 
the  poor  farm,  sang  hass,  and  the  way 
he  could  rumble  or  roar  as  the  music  re¬ 
quired  was  inspiring.  You  should  have 
heard  him  sing  “Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep,”  or  “I  gather  them  in”  if  you 
really  cared  for  music.  The  schoolmaster 
had  a  soft  tenor  voice  and  when  he  and 
the  poormaster  sang  a  duet  it  seemed 
to  me  like  some  tender  beautiful  vine 
twining  around  a  great  rough  tree  stump, 
on  a  cold,  windy  day.  The  minister’s 
wife  sang  alto,  keeping  time  by  churn¬ 
ing  her  large  body  up  and  down  as  if 
the  notes  were  pumped  out  of  her  throat. 
Miss  Jenkins,  the  town  seamstress  sang 
air.  On  weekdays  she  peddled  scandal 
from  house  to  house.  Whenever  the  min¬ 
ister  read  from  the  Book  of  Job  about 
Satan’s  record  of  his  doings : 

“Whenst  eomest  thou?” 

“And  Satan  answered,  ‘From  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it’  ”• — I  used  to  think  of 
Miss  Jenkins!  And  yet  when  she  sang 
“Just  as  I  am”  with  the  notes  floating 
away  on  the  poormaster’s  bass  she 
seemed  like  an  angel.  I  used  to  sit  there 
by  the  organ  and  wonder  how  such 
music  and  the  words  I  heard  her  use  at 
her  work  could  ever  come  out  of  the 
same  mouth.  Miss  'Clark  played  the 
organ  and  she  could  make  it  twitter  like 
a  bird  or  growl  like  a  bull  dog  at  the 
touch  of  a  little  finger.  I  have  known 
her  to  play  so  effectively  during  a  col¬ 
lection  that  Deacon  Drake  forgot  him¬ 
self  and  actually  put  a  dollar  in  the  hat. 
As  for  me  I  pumped  the  organ.  That  cold 
evening,  with  a  woolen  muffler  around 
my  throat,  and  a  pair  of  mittens,  I 
stood  pumping  the  wind  into  that  leaky 
old  organ.  I  pumped  in  the  crude  cold 
air  while  Miss  Clark  let  it  out  in  the 
form  of  music.  The  organ  boy  repre¬ 
sented  then  as  now  the  crude  labor  of 
the  world — the  organist  was  the  skilled 
laborer,  and  the  difference  lay  not  in  the 
hands  but  in  the  head?  of  the  workers. 


In  those  days  I  would  have  backed  our 
choir  ip  a  musical  contest,  with  any  four 
operatic  stars  you  can  mention — that  is 
if  you  let  me  blow  the  wind  into  the  or¬ 
gan  !  It  required  skill  to  do  that  right. 
Even  now  if  it  were  given  me  to  listen  to 
music  and  I  had  my  choice  of  what  it 
should  'be  I  would  cal]  back  that  old 
choir  and  have  them  sing  “Coronation.” 
***** 

had  been  practicing  since  early 
twilight  in  the  cold  and  dismal  church. 
Nowr  the  minister  come  groping  his  way 
up  the  stairs.  He  came  for  his  wife.  The 
Children  were  crying  and  there  was  no 
supper  ready.  All  this  good  man  could 
do  about  supper  was  to  keep  the  fire  go¬ 
ing  and  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  So  our 
famous  alto  was  needed  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  poormaster  buttoned  his 
coat  and  put  on  his  fur  cap. 

“This  won’t  buy  the  woman  a  dress,” 
he  said.  “All  them  chores  to  do  and  no¬ 
body  but  lazy  paupers  to  help.” 

M  e  blew  out  the  lamps  and  wTent 
clumping  down  stairs.  The  sexton  stood 
ready  to  lock  the  doors.  He  had  been 
bringing  in  wood  for  the  stove.  We  all 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  Church  steps 
to  watch  the  sky.  It  was  clear  and  cold. 
I  he  stars  were  bright  and  the  moon  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  black  spire  of  the  or¬ 
thodox.  church.  The  schoolmaster  had 
some  little  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
liked  to  display  it. 

I  imagine,”  he  said,  “that  bright  star 
over  yonder  may  have  been  what  the 
Wise  Men  saw.  Don’t  it  beat  all,  Par¬ 
son,  how  these  old  stories  have  kept  up’ 
Now  you  take  this  old  bluff  about  Santa 
Olaus — ” 

“There  ain’t  no  such  thing,”  broke  in 
the  old  sexton.  “We  all  know  it.  What’s 
the  use  fooling  these  youngsters — and 
getting  the  church  all  cluttered  up? 
lou  folks  don’t  have  to  clean  it.  Now 
Parson,  be  honest.  There  ain’t  no  such 
thing,  as.  Santa  Claus.” 

This  interested  me,  for  I  was  hoping 
that  Santa  Olaus  would  bring’  me  a  pair 
of  boots.  The  older  people  did  not  no¬ 
tice  me.  I  have  never  known  just  what 
it  must  mean  for  a  man  of  education  and 
fine  sensibilities  to  be  forced  to  live  on 
the  scanty  bounty  of  a  dying  Unitarian 
v  hurch  at  the  time  when  New  England 
agriculture  was  failing.  All  through 
these  years  I  have  had  deep  respect  for 
what  our  minister  said  that  night.  I 
can  remember  it  all. 

“Santa  Claus  represents  the  spirit  of 
love  and  gratitude  which  lives  in  every 
heart.  He  is  just  a  symbol  of  the  joy 
which  should  come  with  the  thought  of 
giving  and  helping.  I  think  the  thought 
of  him  helps  to  make  our  children  re¬ 
member.  I  believe  the  spirit  is  found  in 
the  heart  of  every  living  thing.” 

“Ho!”  said  the  sexton.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Take  my  old  rooster.  Mean 
to  tell  me  he  could  play  Santa  Claus — 
like  you  say  with  this  spirit  or  what  you 
call  it?” 

The  minister  was  game — if  I  may  use 
such  a  word  in  this  connection. 

I  do  not  doubt  it.  God  has  given  us 
all  things  ,  for  our  use.  All  things  are 
possible  with  Him.  He  may  even  cause 
a.  rooster  to  do  something  which  seems 
like  love  or  gratitude.” 

•Tust  then  they  suddenly  discovered 
that  I  was  standing  beside  them  eagerly 
listening — a  child  who  had  not  yet  lost 
faith  in  Santa  Claus.  It  was  as' though 
they  had  been  caught  talking  scandal  be¬ 
fore  me.  They  all  tightened  up  their 
coats  and  started  for  home  without  any 
further  word. 


the  little  table,  and  after  Uncle  Daniel 
had  blessed  the  food,  we  sat  down.  There 
were  thick  slices  of  rye  and  Indian  bread 
with  homemade  cheese  and  a  great  dish 
of  “succotash.”  I  suppose  this  will  be 
read  by  some  unfortunate  people  who 
have  never  eaten  real  succotash.  I  feel 
sorry  for  them— it  ranks  with  baked 
beans  and  fish  balls  as  the  foundation 
food  of  New  England.  No  purebred 
iankee  can  live  as  he  ought  to  unless  he 
eats  baked  beans  on  Saturday  night,  fish 
balls  Sunday  morning  and  succotash  on 
December  20.  That  is  the  date  of  the 
Mayflower’s  arrival.  This  famous  dish 
was  original  with  the  Indians.  You 
“hull”  the  corn  by  soaking  it  in  warm 
water  and  lye ;  wood  ashes  are  good. 
Then  the  hulled  corn  and  beans  are 
boiled  with  beef  and  pork  into  a  thick 
heavy  soup.  You  can  eat  it.  hot  or  you 
can  let  it  cool  into  a  solid  and  then  slice 
it  with  a  knife.  Either  way  it  gives  one 
double  reason  for  joy  that  the  Mayflower 
ever  reached  Plymouth.  We  had  cele¬ 
brated  Forefathers’  Day  by  cooking  a 
big  kettle  of  succotash,  and  had  been  eat¬ 
ing  it  ever  since  with  renewed  relish  at 
each  service.  There  were  three  rather 
heavy  and  ancient  doughnuts  for  dessert. 

I  had  a  glass  of  skim-milk — (and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  skimming  was  very 
thorough) — while  the  old  folks  enjoyed 
a  cup  of  carrot  coffee.  This  was  made 
from  sliced  carrots  dried  in  the  oven  and 
mixed  with  roasted  rye. 

I  had  hardly  eaten  a  spoonful  of  suc¬ 
cotash  when  my  aunt  suddenly  looked  at 
me  over  her  spectacles  and  pointed  a  long 
bony  finger  in  my  direction  : 

“Boy — you’ve  got  your  barn  boots  on. 
They  were  not  meant  for  the  table.  Put 
on  your  slippers!” 

So.  I  let  my  succotash  stand  and  went 
out  in  the  kitchen  to  find  the  bootjack. 
With  this  I  pulled  off  my  boots,  put  on 
my  carpet  slippers  and  came  back  to  my 
dish,  for  whatever  else  happened  the 
family  “manners”  must  be  kept  well 
polished !  I  remembered  that  incident 
m_any  years  later  when  I  was  invited  to 
dinner  by  some  rich  magnate.  I  had  only 
one  suit,  but  I  brushed  that  up  as  well 
as  I  could  and  appeared  at  the  table  to 
find  all  the  other  guests  arraved  in  such 
fine  raiment  that  even  Soloman  in  all 
his  glory  would  have  ordered  his  tailor 
to  make  a  new  suit !  Most  of  the  guests 
looked  at  me  in  wonder,  but  my  host  was 
a  gentleman.  When  he  saw  what  I  was 
wearing  he  excused  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  and  when  he  came  back  I  saw 
he  had  taken  off  his  fine  dinner  coat  and 
had  put  on  a  suit  just  like  mine! 
***** 


A  real 
one-man 
power 
sprayer 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


BEAM 


SIMPLICITY  I 


SPRAYERS 


Big  Capacity-Low  Cost 

A  high-grade  dependable  high-pressure 
power  sprayer  at  small  cost.  An  ideal 
outfit  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre- 
age,  who  wants  to  keep  his  trees  clean 
and  produce  the  MOST  and  the  BEST 
fruit.  Has  a  capacity  of 

5%  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 

sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or 
to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Trouble- 
l;ss  Ball  Valves,  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine  (mag¬ 
neto-equipped),  Bean  Porcelain-lined  Pump, 
Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A  real 
money-maker  for  the  grower. 

. SENDTHISCOUP°N  NOW! 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  Co! . Vo  s’o'o 

23  Hosmer  St., Lansing,  Mich. 

1243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _  . 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

WHICH  does  your  1925  Iruit  crop  show  ?  ® 

If  a  loss,  lack  of  thorough,  timely  spraying  may 
be  the  reason.  If  a  profit,  no  doubt,  efficient  spray¬ 
ing  is  one  big  reason. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  easiest,  fastest,  most 
dependable,  most  adaptable  sprayer  to  use  for 
FRUIT  PROFITS.  Dealers  in  all  important  fruit 
sections.  A  card  from  you  will  bring  our  latest 
catalog,  0-25,  by  return  mail. 


I  trudged  along  home  over  the  frozen 
ground  thinking  about  it.  The  ground 
was  hard.  There  were  little  patches  of 
ice  where  the  undrained  puddles  had 
frozen,  and  here  and  there  were  little 
heaps  of  snow  beside  the  stone  walls.  A 
rooster  could  play  Santa  Claus  !  Didn’t 
the  minister  say  so — and  wasn’t  the  min¬ 
ister  always  right?  If  not  what  was  the 
use  in  having  any  minister?  Our  old 
Brahma  would  fill  the  bill  as  well  as  any 
rooster  in.  town.  Could  it  be  possible? 
As  I  can  in  sight  of  our  house  I  saw  my 
uncle  coming  from  the  barn  with  his 
lantern.  He  stood  waiting  for  me. 

“I  was  just  coming  to  get  you,”  he 
said.  “You  have  heen  gone  a  long  time. 
Did  you  stop  to  play  snowball  on  the 
way?”  As  he  stood  there  in  the  door¬ 
way  he  looked  like  Santa  Claus,  but  I 
know  he  wasn’t. 

“You  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  that  music.  Not 
every  hoy  has  such  opportunities  and  I 
expect  faithful  work  from  you  to  pay  for 
it.  Now  you  take  this  bucket  and  water 
the  cow  !” 

Rut  then  there  came  a  call  from  the 
kitchen. 

“'Now.  then,  don’t  tarry  any  longer. 
Come  right  in  and  eat  supper  before  it 
gets  cold.” 

While  this  upset  Uncle  Daniel’s  com¬ 
mand  it  “went  big”  with  him,  for  who 
could  successfully  argue  with  a  woman 
of  determined  character  who  was  also 
very  deaf?.  So  we  washed  our  faces  in 
the  tin  basin,  took  off  our  coats  and  went 
m.  The  paper  shade  on  the  lamp  lighted 


We  must  have  made  a  group  fit  for  the 
eye  of  a  great  artist  as  we  sat  around 
that  dimly  lighted  table  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  old  folks,  with  the  joy  of  life 
dried  and  dead  as  the  forest  leaves  hang- 
ong  over  the  clock,  yet  with  none  of  their 
color  for  remembance.  The  little  boy  re¬ 
pressed  and  lonely — a  “war  orphan”  far 
from  home  and  kindred  and  real  love.  A 
great  picture  it  would  make  if  the  ar¬ 
tist  were  only  old  enough  to  realize  what 
it  meant  to  “come  up”  in  the  lonely  coun¬ 
try.  without  companions  who  realize  the 
aspiration  of  youth.  We  were  all  con¬ 
sidering  Christmas  and  Santa  Claus.  The 
old  gentleman  had  made  a  little  cabinet 
for  his  wife — secretly  out  in  his  work¬ 
shop.  My  aunt’s  swollen  and  stiff  fingers 
had  embroidered  a  pair  of  slippers  for 
her  husband.  I  hoped  for  a  pair  of  boots 
and  a  cap.  No  doubt  the  old  folks  were 
thinking  of  the  future.  Was  the  wood 
pile  large  enough  to  last  through  the 
Winter?  Were  there  enough  potatoes 
downstairs?  Was  there  enough  hay  to 
run  the  cow  till  Spring?  Christmas 'will 
bring  such  thoughts  to  the  providers  in 
country  homes.  As  for  me  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  what  the  minister  said  about 
Santa  Claus.  T  could  not  get  that  out  of 
mind.  I  saw  Uncle  Daniel  pass  his  cup 
for  more  carrot  coffee,  so  I  knew  he  was 
in  good  spirits— -so  I  ventured  to  ask: 

“Do  you  suppose  old  Brahma  could  be 
Santa  Claus?” 

The  old  gentleman  put  down  his  cup 
and  stared  at  me  in  wonder. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  idee?” 

Before  I  could  put  the  minister  on  the 
witness  stand  my  aunt  put  her  hand  to 
her  ear  and  called  across  the  table: 

“What  say?” 

My  uncle  filled  his  lungs  slowly  and 
shouted  back : 

“The  boy  wants  to  know  if  the  rooster 
could  be  Santa  Claus !” 

“Boosting  Santa  Claus  is  he?  A  good 
thing  for  him  to  do  if  it  don’t  cost  too 
much  !” 

What,  was  the  use  in  trying  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  discussion?  I  will  ask  you 
that.  In  those  days  pencils  and  paper 
■were  expensive,  and  it  cost  too  much  to 
write  things  out  for  the  deaf.  So  they 
won  nearly  every  family  argument.  Slates 
were  used  in  some  families — in  others 
there  was  a  small  blackboard  and  chalk 
for  their  benefit.  I  think  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  paper-making  has  made  things 
easier  for  the  deaf,  yet  interfered  with 
the  old.  mastery  of  the  situation  which 
they  enjoyed  in  those  old  days  when  you 
could  not  well  put  the  other  side  before 
them.  H  w  c 

(To  Be  Continued) 

(;rJ°LNG  Lady  (after  violent  dance)  : 
There!  My  heel’s  gone!  That’s  done 
for  me  for  this  evening.”  Youth:  “Oh, 
bother!  Don’t  you  carry  spare  parts?” 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

You'll  always  he  glad  you  bought  a  “ FRIEND “ 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

mGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $300  to  $500 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have 
your  Snow  Shoes  delivered  at 
your  door  postage  prepaid. 
Every  pair  guaranteed  not  to 
sag  when  wet.  You  can  have 
your  Snow  Shoes  made  by  the 
most  experienced  Snow  Shoe 
Expert  in  North  America — and 
save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  by 
ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $0.80  to  $8.50; 
Women’s  sizes  $6.10  to  $7.30; 
Children’s  sizes  $4.70  to  $6.80. 
Send  for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

Walter  F.  Tubbs,  Pres. 
Burlington,  Dept.  R,  Vermont 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  Darts  of  all 
Whe  •  - 


kinds. 


heels  to  fit 


any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Eta  Sf.,Quincy,m, 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown* 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver  s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
m  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Power 

For  The 
Small  Grower 


Hardie  Spray 
Ring  Special 

HERE’S  the  sprayer  that 
pays  splendid  profit  to 
the  man  with  a  medium' 
sized  farm  orchard,  or  to  members 
of  spray  rings.  A  real  investment, 
according  to  users.  One  says:  My 
income  since  spraying  has  been 
$8.00  per  tree;  formerly  my  apples 
were  not  salable.” 

This  sprayer  has  a  capacity  of  5 
gallons  per  minute  at  300 .  lbs. 
pressure.  Has  up-to-the-minute 
equipment:  Peerless  pressure  regu- 
lator,  porcelain  cylinders,  machine- 
cut  gears,  Priced  $100 


bronze  bear 
ings,  and  full 
2  H.  P.  en¬ 
gine. 


lower  than 
other  sprayers 
of  equal  ca¬ 
pacity. 


And  here’s  to  our  belief  the  easiest 
working  hand  outfit  ever  made. 
The  labor  of  pumping  is  divided 
half  on  each  stroke  of  handle — it’s 
double-acting.  This  outfit  is  made 
as  carefully  as  a  power  sprayer.  It 
is  fitted  with  suction  hose,  suction 
strainer  and  tested  to  200  lbs.  Yet 
simplicity  and  large  output  make 
price  very  low. 

Sprayers  for  Your 
Exact  Needs 

The  Hardie  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers  and  Dosch  Dusters  is  complete. 
Send  for  catalog. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches: 

Petrolia,  Ont.  Portland,  Ore. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

DEPENDABLE 


OWN  A  SAWMILL^ 
EARN  EXTRA 
MONEY 

There’s  money  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  man  with 
a  Lane  Portable  Mill. 

He  can  lumber  even 
the  smallest  clumps 
at  a  profit.  The  low¬ 
est  sawing  cost  of 
any  mill.  Ask  us  for 
information. 

Lane  Manufacturing 
Company 
Montpelier, 

V  ermont 
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AUTO  MECHANICS 
Wanted  l 

Good  Jobs-Good  Pay 

There’s  a  big  demand  for  well- 
trained  and  well-paid  automobile 
repair  and  service  men,  with 
opportunities  to  own  service 
stations  or  garage. 

'  Our  Auto  School  has  enrolled 
more  than  30,000  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  past 
22  years. 

Write  today  for  booklet  RNY 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auto  School 

318  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

State  Money  per  Teacher 

Would  you  tell  me  what  the  teachers 
of  the  larger  cities  receive  from  the  State 
per  capita?  D.  R.  M. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  the  present  time  New  York  City  is 
apportioned  approximately  $700  per 
teacher  by  the  State  on  account  of  its 
teachers.  Other  large  cities  receive  $650. 
Cities  having  a  population  more  than 
50,000  receive  $550  while  smaller  cities 
receive  $450.  A  one-teacher  district  as¬ 
sessed  at  $100,000  receives  $325,  5.2 
per  cent  of  the  previous  year’s  teacher’s 
salary,  however,  is  retained  by  the  State 
and  transferred  to  the  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  fund.  This  means  that  if  you.  paid 
your  teacher  $1,000  last  year  the  State 
will  retain  $52  out  of  the  public  money 
normally  due  your  district  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  the  teachers’  retirement 
fund. 

New  legislation  was  enacted  last  year 
which  will  provide  $10,000,000  additional 
State  aid  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  However,  this  act  does  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  July  1,  1026,  so  that 
no  additional  apportionments,  except  to 
consolidated  country  districts,  will  be 
made  during  the  present  school  year. 
When  these  new  laws  become  effective 
New  York  City  will  receive  $750  per 
teacher;  other  cities  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  above  150,000,  $750,  each  other  city 
having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more, 
$675;  each  other  city  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  less  than  50,000  and  to  each  village 
district  maintaining  an  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  $600.  A  one-teacher  common  school 
district,  assessed  at  $100,000  will  receive 
$375,  less  whatever  amount  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  may  withhold  to  ap¬ 
ply  toward  the  support  of  the  teachers 
retirement  fund.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
creased  aid  listed  above,  the  legislation 
enacted  last  year  provides  that  each  city, 
village  and  common  school  district  em¬ 
ploying  five  teachers  or  more,  and  which 
makes  provision  for  the  instruction  of  its 
academic  pupils,  shall  be  entitled  to  ad¬ 
ditional  State  aid.  A  district  must  have 
a  tax  rate  of  at  least  five  mills  on  the 
actual  valuation  of  all  taxable  property 
in  the  district  before  it  can  receive  any 
of  this  additional  apportionment,  which 
is  termed  the  “equalization  quota.”  Over 
$4,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  appropria¬ 
tion  will  be  apportioned  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  employing  five  teachers  or  more  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  school  taxes  appre¬ 
ciably  within  those  districts.  New  York 
City  will  'benefit  the  least,  because  that 
city  already  has  a  very  low  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes.  Many  districts,  having 
a  high  tax  rate  for  school  purposes,  will 
receive  a  total  apportionment  of  $1,000 
or  moye  per  teacher.  D.  B.  0. 


PRICE 

.00 


High  School  Tuition 

I  have  had  recent  experience  with  pay¬ 
ing  high  school  tuition  for  country  pu¬ 
pils,  and  find  that  the  law  in  Section 
493,  Subdivision  6,  is  about  as  good  as 
dead  around  here.  The  clause  that  dis¬ 
trict  may  designate  the  school  which 
pupils  of  high-school  age  and  grade 
should  attend  was  a  good  weapon  with 
which  our  district  got  out  of  paying 
tuition.  At  the  last  school  meeting  the 
district  designated  a  school  one  and  a 
half  miles  farther  away  in  order  to  save 
the  amount  they  would  have  to  pay  at 
the  nearest  high  school,  which  is  three 
miles  away.  The  district  has  not  paid 
any  transportation  charges,  nor  does  it 
have  to,  and  it  thinks  it  can  send  the 
pupils  10  miles  without  considering  any¬ 
thing  about  the  pupils  getting  to  school, 
and  it  is  all  right  as  long  as  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  tuition.  They  wanted  to 
make  my  son  travel  and  save  them  money. 
I  guess  they  believe  if  one  wants  an  edu¬ 
cation  he  must  either  travel  or  pay  for 
it.  A.  P. 

It  is  true  that  a  common  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  the  right  to  designate  the  school 
or  schools  to  which  it  will  pay  academic 
tuition  if  any  excess  tuition  is  charged 
above  the  $50  per  pupil  which  is  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  State.  If  a  parent  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  such  designation  many 
country  pupils  would  be  sent  to  very  ex¬ 
pensive  schools.  Parents,  oftentimes, 
would  like  to  send  their  children  to  se¬ 
lect  hoarding  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  On  the  other  hand  a  dis¬ 
trict  must  display  good  judgment,  when 
designating  a  high  school  because  its  de¬ 
cision  may  not  be  final.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  high  school  nearest  to  the 
district  should  be  designated  unless  there 
exists  some  very  good  reason  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  selection.  Section  493,  Subdivi¬ 
sion  6,  provides  further  that  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  considers  himself  aggrieved 
may  appeal  such  designation  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  D.  b.  d. 


- FLORIDA’S— 

Climate,  Soils  and  Markets 
Make  Money  for  Farmers 

Man,  livestock  and  fowl  enjoy  a  100  per  cent  outdoor  life  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Farming  may  be  carried  on  the  year  round,  giving  the  more 
ambitious  man  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  his  efforts  and  reap  the 
maximum  income  from  minimum  acreage.  Ten  leading  crops  pro¬ 
duced  average  income  per  acre  of  $300  net  over  five-year  period,  says 
State  Marketing  Commissioner  Rhodes.  Many  examples  of  striking 
successes  by  unusually  ambitious  truck  farmers,  poultrymen  and 
dairymen.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  products 
consumed  here  are  produced  in  Florida. 

Feedstuffs  grow  year  round,  providing  grazing  for  cows  whose 
milk  costs  around  20c  to  produce  and  retails  for  60c  to  $1.20  a  gallon 
on  a  year-round  market.  Holsteins  from  Wisconsin  and  Jerseys 
from  Texas  thrive  here;  they  don't  have  to  get  acclimated.  Shelters 
are  not  needed  if  there  are  a  few  shade  trees  in  the  pasture.  An 
abundance  of  fresh  water  is  found  everywhere  in  the  State. 

Land  $15  to  $100  an  Acre 

Five  million  acres  of  Floride  land  are  suitable  for  dairying.  Upon 
this  the  farmer  can  have  pastures  in  Winter  and  Summer.  Land  of 
this  type  can  be  bought  at  $15  to  $100  an  acre,  making  it  easy  com¬ 
pared"  with  other  sections  of  the  country  for  the  young,  ambitious 
dairyman  to  get  started. 

Other  Opportunities 

Opportunities  in  poultry  farming  and  other  lines  of  agriculture  are  equally 
attractive  in  Florida.  „  ,  „  ,  ,  , .  ....  ,  . 

Florida’s  climate  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  in  the  world.  The  .State  has 
excellent  schools,  roads  and  churches,  and  an  economical,  well-managed 
government. 

Florida  is  a  much  cheaper  State  to  live  in  in  Winter  than  is  the  North. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  concerning  dairying  and  other  possibilities  in  Florida. 

_ _ _ MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - - 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Please  send  me  information  on . . . 

( Name  Subjeot) 

jn  .  of  Florida. 

( Name  Section) 

Name  . 

Address  . <RNY  ^ 


Qfant  Qtrip 

Shoes  and  Calks  w 

Increase  cHorse  JPower 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp — 
if  they  have  on  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capacity 
for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed  easily 
without  removing  the  shoes.  Your 
horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp.  Giant 
Grip  calks  stay  in — wear  sharp  and 
wear  longest.  They  are  your  sure 
protection  on  icy  hills,  and  your  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  horses  will  not  be 
working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on  a 
set  now  when  sure  footing  is  needed 
most. 
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both  by  using  the 
Edwards  Hitch  for  Fordsons 

— one  of  the  greatest  devices  ever  invented  for  Ford- 
sons.  Here’s  what  Mr.  Cubbard  of  New  York,  says 
about  it :  “I  am  well  pleased  with  Edwards  Hitch. 
Have  used  it  on  heavy  pulling.  Gives  Fordson  more 
power,  keeps  front  wheels  on  ground,  prevents  rear 
wheels  spinning,  and  makes  possible  shorter  turns. 

Edwards  Hitch  makes  the  Fordson  a  marvel  of  power 
and  performance.  You  can  pull  heavy  loads  or  plow 
through  toughest  sod  even  up  steep  grades,  and  all  rour 
wheels  hug  the  ground  That  means  more  useful  power, 
easier  steering,  increased  working  speed  and  a  saving 
of  fuel.  Enthusiastic  users  everywhere.  Money  bacK 
if  not  satisfied.  Only  #18  00  delivered.  ($19.00  west  or 
Denver.)  Ask  your  Dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  handle  it, 
write  direct,  giving  dealer’s  name.  But  get  an  Edwards 
Hitch  Don’t  operate  your  Fordson  another  day  witn- 
out  one.  Send  today. 


DU  RO-DES,  the  inexpensive  new 
**  poison  station,  exterminates  tree¬ 
killing  Mice!  Approved  by  orchard 
authorities.  All-glass,  kept  filled  easily; 
unaffected  by  year-round  weather.  Stays 
put;  no  clamps  necessary.  Pests  eat  pois¬ 
oned  grain  first,  and  die  in  open  before 
able  to  damage  fruit  trees.  Poison  harm¬ 
less  to  anything  but  rodents.  Worth  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece. 

Write  right  now  for  Booklet 
“Orchard  Protection.” 

THE  RODENT  DESTROYER  CO. 
I3«a  Bond  Bldg.  W  ash  ington,  D.  C. 


/-RAW  FURSx 

fpfT*  WE  WANT  YOUR  FU1tS~3M 
We  pay  the  highest  prices 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

The  House  of  a  Square  Deal 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

167  West  25th  Street,  New  York 

Established  1911 


THE  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 
123  Main  S».,  Lolpslc.  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

We  tan  all  kinds  of  Hldos  and  Furs  and  Manufacture 
Coals,  Robes,  Gloves,  Mittens  and  Ladies'  Furs 

A  PREMIUM— $7.50  Inside  Spot-Light  tor  your 
Auto.  Write  for  particulars  and  one  of  our  1926 
illustrated  catalogs. 

BLISSFIELD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
Desk  D  Blisstield,  Michigan 

f  Custom  Tanners  and  Fur  Manufacturers 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  1850 

Published  weekly  by  the  Hural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  wish  to  thank  our  friends  for  the  ready 
response  to  our  request  to  renew  expiring 
subscriptions  early  this  month.  The  response  has 
been  all  that  we  could  expect  or  ask.  It  saves  us 
much  time  and  expense  and  confusion.  We  renew 
the  appeal  to  those  who  have  overlooked  it  to  send 
the  renewal  early  this  coming  week,  and  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  new  year  congestion.  In  return  we  shall 
welcome  any  opportunity  to  serve  you  during  the 
year.  We  thank  you  in  advance  and  extend  to  you 
and  yours  our  best  wishes  for  Christmas. 

* 

THE  full  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1924  con¬ 
tained  1,596  pages.  For  1925  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  1,652  pages,  or  a  gain  of  56.  And  we  think  this 
last  volume  excels  in  size,  but  also  in  interest,  char¬ 
acter  and  great  variety  of  reading  matter  and  un¬ 
usual  information.  Compare  this  thick  volume  with 
any  book  that  you  can  buy  for  a  dollar.  We  are 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  price  and 
contents  considered,  gives  the  best  bargain  of  any 
magazine  in  the  country. 

* 

E  notice  that  many  of  the  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  do  not  print  a  special  “Christmas.  Num¬ 
ber”  this  year.  We  think  it  an  improvement.  It 
does  not  mean  any  lessening  of  the  love  and  spirit 
which  still  clings  around  the  beautiful  story,  but 
rather  a  desire  to  extend  what  we  call  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  all  through  the  year.  There  comes  into 
many  lives  the  habit  of  making  an  extravagant  dis¬ 
play  of  good  feeling  or  affection  at  Christmas  and 
then,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  observing  the  real 
spirit  of  holiday  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner.  It 
comes  to  be  somewhat  like  the  observation  of 
Mother’s  Day.  Men  will  wear  a  carnation  and  think 
kindly  of  mother  one  day  in  the  year,  and  for  the 
remaining  364  days  deny  “the  old  lady”  those  little 
attentions  and  acts  of  loving  service  which  her  heart 
craves.  We  believe  that  every  day  in  the  year 
should  carry  something  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 
That  means  love  and  charity  and  good  will  for  all 
mankind,  and  particularly  for  our  family  and  for 
our  neighbor.  It  is  not  well  to  take  one  drink  from 
the  pure  spring  of  Christmas  joy  and  then  bottle  it 
up  and  lay  it  away  for  another  year.  Why  not  make 
this  spirit  of  giving  and  of  good  will  a  daily  remem¬ 
brance  up  to  the  limit  of  our  power?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wishes  all  its  friends  the  happiest  Christmas  they 
have  ever  known.  May  the  very  essence  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  story  enter  into  their  hearts  and  remain 
there.  But  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  Let  us 
try  to  carry  this  spirit  along  with  us  through  the 
hard  and  trying  days  which  may  lie  ahead  of  us. 
Let  us  try  to  be  just  and  fair  to  our  families.  Let 
us  help  the  neighbor,  let  us  stand  for  the  weak 
and  uphold  the  right  as  we  see  it.  In  that  way  we 
may  put  something  of  the  beautiful  holiday  into 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

* 

HE  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rui’al  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  at  Syracuse  was  the  best 
one  yet  held.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever 
in  spite  of  the  storm.  As  for  the  character  of  those 
who  attended,  there  never  was  a  more  representative 
gathering  of  the  solid,  sound  people  who  live  in  the 
country  districts  of  New  York.  The  meeting  was 
free  and  independent.  No  one  there  was  wirepulling 
for  an  office  or  trying  to  work  the  society  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  some  institution  or  organization.  There 
was  one  single  desire — to  help  the  district  school  by 
encouraging  the  country  people  to  help  themselves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  regarding  the  perman¬ 


ency  of  this  society.  It  has  come  to  stay.  The 
enemies  of  the  district  school  now  understand  that 
they  cannot  ridicule  or  bluff  or  bribe  or  bulldoze 
this  organization  out  of  existence.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  only  public  force  in  the  State  which  works 
squarely  for  the  country  school.  All  such  move¬ 
ments  must  go  through  a  time  of  trial  and  trouble, 
and  those  which  do  not  meet  some  popular  demand 
soon  perish  by  the  wayside.  Our  New  York  people 
may  now  be  assured  that  this  society  will  live  and 
grow.  They  may  safely  join  it.  They  will  be  needed 
this  season. 

* 

EVERAL  readers  ask  why  we  do  not  give  full 
space  to  the  strenuous  events  which  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Texas,  where  the  Governor,  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson,  was  threatened  with  impeachment.  We  can¬ 
not  see  how  this  flurry  over  the  first  woman  Gover¬ 
nor  concerns  the  people  of  this  territory.  New  York 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  woman  Governor,  though  the 
State  might  go  further  and  fare  worse  than  to  elect 
the  present  Secretary  of  State.  In  Texas  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  elected  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  vindi¬ 
cating  her  husband’s  character.  Through  a  strange 
outcome  of  political  forces  she  was  elected,  and 
seems  to  have  done  as  she  promised — depended  on 
her  husband  for  advice.  That  is  to  say,  Texas 
elected  the  Ferguson  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  follows  whenever  a  married  man  is  elected  to 
any  executive  office.  A  good  woman,  who  possesses 
strength  of  character,  will  always  have  more  or  less 
influence  over  her  husband,  and  that  influence  will 
decide  many  of  his  public  acts.  Mrs.  IT.  S.  Grant, 
M'rs.  James  G.  Blaine,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  many  others,  in  a 
private  way  probably  had  as  great  an  influence  upon 
the  political  acts  of  their  husbands  as  Ferguson  of 
Texas  has  in  a  public  way  over  his  wife  as  Govei7- 
nor.  As  we  see  it,  the  trouble  in  Texas  is  based 
very  lai*gely  upon  personal  hatred  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  husband.  Since  this  country  began  business 
as  a  republic,  hundreds  of  men  have  been  elected 
Governor — far  less  qxialified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  than  Mrs.  Ferguson  was.  They  have 
been  “managed”  by  shrewd  politicians  who  kept  out 
of  sight  and  pulled  the  wires.  The  difference  seems 
to  be  that  Mrs.  Ferguson  has  not  kept  her  hus¬ 
band  out  of  sight,  but  has  openly  taken  his  advice. 
It  is  evident  that  many  determined  women  will 
eventually  work  their  way  into  high  public  office. 
That,  is  one  outcome  which  the  sentimentalists  who 
voted  for  woman  suffrage  did  not  quite  realize.  We 
think  some  of  these  women  office-holders  will  im¬ 
prove  the  political  situatioix — but  who  can  help 
feeling  a  little  sorry  for  their  husbands?  One  Texas 
woman  who  wants  to  be  Governor  offers  a  pledge 
that  she  will  not  marry  during  her  term  of  office! 

* 

I  am  certainly  glad  you  have  added  the  school  law 
department.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  hit  on 
anything  that  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  rural 
school.  Taking  my  own  district  for  instance,  I  don’t 
believe  there  are  five  out  of  some  40  voters  who  under¬ 
stand  even  the  fundamentals  of  the  law,  even  enough 
to  hold  a  strictly  legal  meeting,  and  I  know  some  back 
villages  are  almost  as  bad.  So  you  see  it  gives  depart¬ 
ment  officials  a  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  bluffing. 

New  York.  elbert  keator. 

VIDENTLY  this  new  depai-tment  is  to  prove  as 
popular  and  xxseful  as  any  we  have  ever  start¬ 
ed.  Our  mails  are  well-filled  with  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  they  have  not  been  able  to  receive  clear 
interpretations  of  the  school  laws  from  the  officials. 
Grant  that  these  officials  are  well  infonned  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help,  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  least  some  of 
them  have  lost  the  language  of  the  farm,  and  cannot 
make  their  meaning  clear.  We  knew7  a  man  who 
was  a  neighbor  of  Daniel  Webster  at  his  fai*m  in 
Marshfield,  Mass.  This  man  said  “Daniel  was  a 
great  sxxccess  in  talking  to  the  Senate  or  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  but  w7e  had  half  a  dozen  farmers  in 
Marshfield  who  could  beat  him  in  town  meeting  be¬ 
cause  they  understood  farm  language.”  We  shall 
try  to  make  this  new  school  department  clear  and 
sound. 

N  page  150T  we  had  a  little  article  on  smoking 
and  the  result  of  increased  tobacco  using  by 
women.  Some  of  our  readers  wei*e  shocked  at  the 
statement  aboxxt  women  smokers.  Now  one  of  the 
great  colleges  for  women  has  decided  that  its  girl 
students  may  smoke  on  the  campus  if  they  wish  to! 
This  is  said  to  be  a  “democratic”  decision — that 
is,  the  students  themselves,  through  their  ow7n  gov- 
erment,  voted  for  it.  The  argument  seems  to  have 
been  that  women  have  as  much  right  to  smoke  as 
men,  and  since  the  law  gives  them  equal  rights  as 
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citizens  they  should  have  equal  pi*ivileges.  Ten 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  laughed  at,  now  it 
will  be  clearly  recognized  as  one  sure  result  of  equal 
suffrage.  It  is  a  working  out  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  women  to  do  as  they  please — to  share 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  duties  of  men,  and 
after  all  is  said — what  can  you  do  about  it? 

* 

E  want  a  pi’actical  article  on  making  char¬ 
coal.  This  seem®  to  be  a  sort  of  lost  art. 
Years  ago  many  farmers  made  charcoal  and  peddled 
it  through  the  towns.  That  was  at  the  time  when 
wood  was  giving  way  to  coal  as  a  fuel.  The  char¬ 
coal  wagon  was  a  well-known  institution.  Now  a 
number  of  our  readers  think  they  can  turn  their  fuel 
into  charcoal  at  a  profit — but  there  seems  no  one  to 
tell  them  about  it.  Are  there  any  charcoal  burners 
among  our  readers  who  can  burn  the  useless  words 
out  of  the  description  and  leave  us  the  understand¬ 
ing  sense? 

* 

A  new  barnyard  fowl,  the  “turken,”  produced  by  the 
union  of  a  turkey  and  a  chicken,  will  be  shown  at  the 
poultry  show,  Des  Moines,  la.,  when  10  specimens  will 
be  exhibited.  Roy  Beck,  breeder  of  the  new  poultry 
hybrid,  believes  that  next  November  “turkens”  will 
firing  70  to  80  cents  a  pound.  The  meat  is  said  to  be 
predominantly  turkey  in  flavor,  but  of  more  delicate 
and  finer  texture.  , 

HERE  it  comes  again— the  old  humbug  of  the 
“turken.”  We  have  exposed  this  fake  over  and 
ovei*.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cx*oss  between  a 
turkey  and  a  hen.  The  bird  which  these  people  are 
oflering  is  a  breed  or  strain  of  chicken  known  as 
“ba reneck”  or  “leatherneck.”  The  neck,  from  the 
head  down  to  the  shoulders,  is  bare  of  feathers — the 
skin  thick  and  tough.  Except  for  this  absence  of 
feathers  the  bird  is  like  any  other  chicken.  The. 
breed  originated  in  Southern  Europe  and  has  spread 
to  most  of  the  southern  countries.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  exploiters  were  booming  the  turken  we  sent 
to  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  imported  a  trio.  Tfiev 
looked  like  vultures.  They  had  no  beauty  and,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  have  no  superior  qualities  what¬ 
ever.  They  were  inferior  in  size,  laying  quality  and 
stamina  to  good  Reds,  and  we  could  see  no  reason 
for  keeping  them  except  for  the  novelty  of  their 
bare  necks.  Yet  many  of  them  wei*e  sold  because  of 
this  absurd  statement  that  they  are  part  turkey. 
Nonsense !  They  look  like  buzzards,  and  act  like 
inferior  hens. 

* 

I  asked  my  fruit-stand  man  for  Baldwins.  He  says: 
“They  don’t  come  in  boxes.”  Impossible  to  buy  Bald¬ 
wins  in  this  town,  except  in  barrels,  and  all  the  fruit- 
stands  sell  only  impossible  pulpy  western  substitutes. 
Can’t  you  get  your  Baldwin  growers  to  put  their  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  thousands  of  fruit-stands,  now  monopolized 
by  Oregon,  etc.  ?  w.  b.  welling. 

New  York. 

E  are  sure  that  some  of  our  Hudson  Valley 
growers  pack  Baldwins  and  other  varieties 
in  boxes.  At  the  fruit  shows  they  are  often  seen. 
They  make  a  fine  showing  and  are  just  as  honestly 
packed  as  any  Pacific  Coast  fruit.  We  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  sellers  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  west¬ 
ern  fruit,  and  they  give  it  every  advantage.  What 
wo  ought  to  have  is  a  co-operative  fruit  store  in  this 
big  city  owned  and  conducted  by  fruit  growers,  with 
every  effort  made  to  interest  flat  dwellers  in  buying 
boxed  fruit.  In  years  past  efforts  were  made  to 
advertise  boxed  eastern  fruit  for  retail  trade.  The 
mistake  was  made  in  shipping  the  separate  boxes 
for  200  miles  or  more.  The  proper  way  is  to  collect 
the  fruit  in  large  lots  hei’e — advertise  and  make 
prompt  distribution  of  the  stock  here. 


Brevities 

It  is  not  always  fully  sufficient  to  be  efficient. 

Report  from  a  county  in  the  South  :  “The  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  their  own  supplies  seem  to  be  prosperous 
— the  rest  seem  to  be  in  bad  shape.” 

The  California  Station  (Berkeley)  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  making  Roquefort  cheese  from  goat’s  milk.  It 
seems  that  the  goats  of  California  produce  more  milk 
than  the  present  market  can  use  fresh. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  we  have  an  “agricultural 
day,”  on  which  all  the  people  are  to  think  and  talk 
about  farming.  Our  opinion  is  that  we  now  have  so 
many  “days”  that  most  of  us  are  dazed  in  trying  to 
keep  them  all. 

Natives  of  Canada  are  not  subject  to  any  quota  on 
entering  this  country.  Any  Canadian  desiring  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  must  obtain 
from  an.  American  consul  in  Canada  the  necessary 
immigration  visa.  Then  he  may  come. 

The  manufacturers  of  “pop”  or  more  politely  speak¬ 
ing  “carbonated  beverage”  started  out  to  prove  great 
things  about  the  food  value  of  soft  drinks.  Thus  far 
they  have  done  nothing  but  state  that  the  sugar  in  these 
drinks  represents  its  value.  We  should  say  that  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  rain  water  would 
be  as  valuable. 
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Mistakes  in  Co-operation 

In  1923  I  joined  the  Maine  Potato  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change,  organized  by  Aaron  Sapiro.  I  delivered  my 
potatoes  to  them  and  accepted  the  checks  as  they  came. 
The  statements  were  sometimes  erroneous,  and  I  found 
it  difficult  to  figure  the  basis  on  which  payments  were 
made.  I  delivered  2,300  barrels  of  potatoes  last  year 
and  received  $1,627.77,  or  70  cent  a  barrel. 

Now  the  exchange  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
he  wants  me  to  pay  back  $166.97.  Can  he  collect  it? 

Maine.  producer. 

OMiE  of  the  Sapiro  contracts  make  the  member 
responsible  for  all  liabilities  and  we  fear  all 
his  contracts  do.  We  would  advise  growers  to  con¬ 
sult  a  good  Maine  lawyer,  and  if  he  advises,  put  up 
a  defense  in  a  test  case. 

Not  long  since  New  York  potato  and  cabbage 
growers  were  urged  to  copy  the  great  success  of 
the  Maine  organization.  Mr.  Sapiro  and  his  array  of 
promoters  stampeded  the  New  York  Legislature  and 
put  through  a  standard  Sapiro  law  in  a  hurry  to 
bind  in  the  growers  for  five  years.  We  were  told 
the  producers  demanded  it,  'but  when  farmers  were 
told  the  truth  about  it,  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
Disappointed  and  chagrined,  the  spokesman  of  the 
promoters  attempted  no  defense  of  the  iniquitous 
law  but  characteristically  exhausted  his  venom  on 
the  paper  that  dared  tell  farmers  the  truth  about  it. 
These  centralized  organizations  are  failures  every¬ 
where.  They  have  already  cost  farmers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  not  created  by 
farmers  nor  for  farmers.  They  are  created  by  law¬ 
yers  and  promoters  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who 
promote  them.  They  have  done  more  in  seven  years 
to  discourage  and  discredit  co-operation  than  all 
the  middlemen  and  farm  enemies  combined  could  do 
in  seven  centuries.  We  are  not  opposing  Aaron 
Sapiro  or  John  D.  Miller  personally.  We  oppose 
their  policies  because  they  are  destroying  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  defeating  any  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  real  co-operation,  discouraging  the  initiative  of 
farmers  to  do  things  co-operatively  for  themselves, 
imposing  losses  on  farmers  everywhere  they  operate, 
and  making  farmers  legally  responsible  for  liabili¬ 
ties  and  debts  which  farmers  know  nothing  about, 
and  Which  they  would  not  directly  and  knowingly 
assume. 

What  they  have  done  to  Maine  potato  growers 
has  been  repeated  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  New  York  has  had  its  full 
share  of  the  burden.  They  clothe  themselves  with 
power  to  impose  debts  on  farmers,  make  a  secret  of 
financial  conditions,  and  in  the  end  leave'  farmers 
to  pay  the  bills  in  new  assessments.  They  have  tried 
to  prevent  timely  information  to  farmers  by  making 
it  a  crime  to  criticize  themselves  or  their  policies. 
Very  well,  let  the  threat  stand,  but  let  it  be  known 
that  while  we  will  encourage  and  support  all  real 
co-operation  for  farmers,  there  will  be  no  more  of 
the  Sapiro-Miller-lawyer-promoter-centralized-des< 
potic  type  organized  in  our  territory,  if  we  can  per¬ 
suade  farmers  to  avoid  them. 


Buying  Non-Pool  Milk 

THE  Springville  Journal,  a  local  paper,  at  Spring- 
ville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  published  the 
following  advertisement : 

Notice. — The  Borden  Company  will  accept  both  pool 
and  non-pool  milk  at  the  local  factory,  from  desirable 
dairies.  'Notify  Mr.  Fred  Schaper,  foreman,  in  charge 
at  the  Springfield  plant. — W.  H.  Shearman,  Supt. 

This  certainly  proves  that  the  Borden  Company 
is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  a  100  per  cent  pool 
buyer.  Of  course,  the  milk  it  brings  in  from  Canada 
and  Western  States,  and  milk  from  other  dealers, 
is  all  non-pool  milk,  and  it  all  costs  them  more  than 
pooled  milk. 


Fair  Play  Needed 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  interest  in  seeing 
farmers  get  fair  prices  for  milk,  whether  pool  or  non¬ 
pool.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  Poughkeepsie 
and  Scranton  price  cutting  by  the  pool.  Now  that  con¬ 
firms  What  I  heard  from  a  League  buyer  of  milk.  He 
told  me  that  he  found  out  that  a  competitor  of  his  in 
his  own  town  was  selling  milk  lower  than  he  could.  He 
found  out  that  his  competitor  was  getting  70  per  cent 
of  his  milk  classed  as  surplus,  and  he  paid  full  fluid 
price.  Where  does  the  poor  farmer  come  in  with  such 
tactics  on  part  of  the  League  officials?  Nothing  fair 
in  it  for  anybody.  fair  play. 

New  York. 


The  Country  Doctor 

TJR  thoughts  go  out  to  the  country  doctor  at 
this  “festive  season.”  He  is  a  sort  of  vanishing 
American,  yet  he  has  been  in  years  past  one  of  the 
foundation  institutions  of  country  living.  No  one 
thinks  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
though  he  is  far  more  deserving  of  such  remem¬ 


brance  than  many  who  are  thus  honored.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  puts  him  right  from  the  material  side : 

A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR  DEFINED 

If  you  can  set  a  fractured  femur  with  a  piece  of 
string  and  a  flat-iron  and  get  as  good  results  as  the 
mechanical  engineering  staff  of  a  city  hospital  at  10 
per  cent  of  their  fee ; 

If  you  can  drive  through  10  miles  of  mud  to  ease  the 
little  child  of  a  dead  beat; 

If  you  can  diagnose  tonsillitis  from  diphtheria  with  a 
laboratory  4S  hours  away  ; 

If  you  can  pull  the  three-pronged  fishhook  molar  of 
the  250-lib.  hired  man  ; 

If  you  can  maintain  your  equilibrium  when  the  lordly 
specialist  sneeringly  refers  to  the  general  practitioner ; 

If  you  can  change  tires  at  four  below  at  4  a.  m. ; 

If  you  can  hold  the  chap  with  lumbago  from  taking 
back  rubs  for  kidney  trouble  from  the  ehiroprac; 

Then,  my  boy,  you  are  a  Country  Doctor. — H.  W. 
Davis,  in  the  Kansas  Medical  Journal. 


Hard  Truth  About  Soft  Drinks 

HE  Maine  Experiment  Station,  in  a  bulletin  on 
food  and  drug  inspection,  gives  some  facts 
about  an  examination  of  soft  drinks: 

The  non-alcoholic  beverages  collected  were  largely 
carbonated  bottled  sodas.  The  production  and  sale  of 
these  goods  are  now  very  large,  and  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  275,000,000  gallons  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  field  is  an  attractive  one,  as  the  material 
costs  but  little  and  sells  at  a  good  price.  The  chief 
cost  is  in  the  containers  and  labor  of  bottling.  The 
small  amount  of  sugar,  artificial  color  and  flavoring 
used  to  give  the  liquid  some  character  and  imitate  the 
flavor  which  its  label .  bears,  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  the 
person  who  indulges  in  these  drinks  comes  the  nearest 
to  getting  nothing  for  his  money  of  any  purchase  he  can 
make.  These  goods  are  not  sterilized,  therefore  it  is 
very  important  that  only  pure  water  be  used  and  the 
bottling  done  under  strictly  sanitary  conditions. 

There  were  22  samples  of  these  drinks  examined. 
Of  these  15  showed  more  or  less  sediment.  Two 
contained  one  fly  each,  while  another  had  three 
flies!  Only  two  were  of  natural  color — the  others 
were  colored  with  coal  tar  dyes.  If  anyone  can  get 
less  value  for  a  dollar  in  any  other  so-called  foods — 
tell  us  where  to  go  and  get  it.  Think  of  comparing 
such  stuff  with  pure  milk ! 


Cosmetics  in  the  Public  Schools 

_  I  noticed  in  the  daily  papers  the  New  Jersey  As 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Education  was  quoted  as  urg¬ 
ing  a  course  in  “beauty  culture”  in  vocational  schools 
— that  is  care  of  hair,  skin,  manicuring,  etc.  He 
thought  girls  paid  for  such  courses  without  getting 
'their  money’s  worth.  That  would  please  the  over¬ 
worked  taxpayers,  wouldn’t  it?  ✓  r.  e. 

IT  would,  indeed,  cause  our  taxpayers  to  jump  for 
joy.  Of  course  our  children  need  information 
about  skin  and  hair  food  far  more  than  they  need 
to  know  how  to  prepare  suitable  food  for  the  stom¬ 
ach !  “Cosmetics”— by  all  means.  Do  not  many 

people  pay  more  for  beautifying  the  body  than  for 
charity?  They  spend  far  more  time  over  sprightly 
stories  of  beauty  shops  than  on  such  a  dull  old 
volume  as  the  Bible.  Why,  certainly,  education 
should  follow  along  the  lines  most  desired  by  the 
students. 

And  maybe  this  can  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
We  have  a  statement  by  one  Dr.  Schireson  in  which 
we  are  told : 

“Beauty  specialists  and  cosmetic  makers  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  in  a  few  weeks  if  all  the  women 
of  America  would  drink  their  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

“Babies  and  children  have  complexions  of  angels  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  fed  largely  on  milk.  Milk 
used  externally  or  internally  is  a  beautifier. 

“The  milk-fed  girl  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
velvety  texture  and  the  healthy  color  of  her  skin.” 

Probably  Dr.  Schierson  could  get  Drs.  Harrison, 
Johnson,  Jimison,  and  Jackson  to  support  his  theory, 
but  the  “cosmetic”  champions  would  bring  Drs. 
Thompson,  Georgson,  Henderson,  Williamson,  and 
Benson  to  say  he  is  all  wrong.  You  can  probably 
get  a  chemist  or  an  expert  to  take  any  side  of  the 
case.  There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  milk. 
Perhaps  if  we  cannot  induce  “fashion”  to  drink  it 
we  can  prevail  upon  them  to  bathe  in  it.  That  would 
help  the  dairy  business.  History  will  give  many  ex¬ 
amples.  There  was  the  famous  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  Poppaea.  We  are  told  that  this  beautiful 
woman  bathed  each  day  in  the  milk  of  donkeys. 
When  she  traveled  through  Italy  a  herd  of  these 
donkeys  followed  her  chariot  so  that  she  might  have 
milk  for  her  bath.  Some  of  our  present  women  of 
fashion  would  hardly  drink  a  quart  of  milk  but  it 
might  be  possible  to  induce  them  to  bathe  in  it.  It 
would  all  help  the  dairy  business — and  that  is  the 
sort  of  “cosmetics”  which  may  well  be  taught  in  our 
schools ! 


Tree  Tax  in  Indiana 

“With  the  State  tax  board  understood  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  new  law  governing  taxation  of  fruit  trees 
must  be  followed  to  the  word,  it  was  reported  that  In¬ 
diana  fruit  growers  are  planning  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law.  The  board  earlier  this  week  heard 


complaint  of  more  than  100  orchard  men  that  the  new 
law,  classifying  fruit  trees  as  personal  property,  im¬ 
poses  a  double  burden.  If  the  1925  act  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  the  assessment  will  be  limited  to  real 
estate  and  no  separate  assessment  can  be  placed  against 
the  trees.” 

This  article  is  from  an  Indianapolis  paper.  Tax 
Department  of  the  State  rifled  that  trees  are  personal 
property,  and  if  it  holds,  that  puts  all  growing  farm 
crop  at  time  tax  return  is  made  into  personal  tax. 
Forest  trees  would  be  included.  The  way  the  tax 
department  arrived  at  the  valuation  was  to  start  with 
young  trees  and  tax  so  much  per  tree  per  year  until 
apple  trees  were  20  years  old,  when  the  assessment 
would  be  $360  per  acre.  No  matter  whether  there  were 
missing  trees  or  not,  the  20-.vear-old  would  hold  until 
they  were  40  years  of  age.  Lands  the  same  as  the  or¬ 
chards  stand  on  are  assessed  $20  per  acre.  There  was 
a  big  hearing  at  the  State  Capitol  recently. 

Fruit  growers  are  certainly  mad.  It  means  nearly 
every  orchard  in  the  State  would  be  unable  to  pay 
such  taxes.  Many  orchards  have  not  paid  any  profit 
or  paid  expenses  at  any  time.  Senator  Cravens  of 
Madison,  Ind.,  said  he  knew  one  orchard  that  never 
paid  a  dollar  until  23  years*  of  age.  In  1913  we  trav¬ 
eled  a  lot  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  every  fruit 
tree  was  taxed,  and  taxes  were  so  high  there  was  hard¬ 
ly  a  fruit  tree  anywhere  owned  by  the  poor.  Taxes 
had  denuded  the  empire  and  made  it  a  desert.  Tur¬ 
key  was  a  monarchy  then,  and  Indiana  is  now.  E.  a. 


The  Herd  of  One  Cow 

My  situation  is  much  like  that  described  by  INI.  B.  I), 
in  a  recent  article  where  the  farmer  had  a  herd  of  one 
cow— the  milk  strictly  for  our  own  use.  If  we  refuse 
to  have  her  tested  at  this  time,  when  other  animals  in 
the  town  are  being  tested,  and  submit  to  quarantine 
order,  and  decide  to  have  her  tested  in  something  like 
two  years  from  this  time,  if  she  should  then  react, 
would  the  'State  then  pay  an  appraised  value  for  her? 
In  other  words,  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  we  should 
decide  to  have  her  tested,  we  would  probably  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  testing,  (which  we  would  not  mind),  but  un¬ 
der  those  circumstances,  would  the  State  pay  a  ap¬ 
praised  value  for  the  cow  if  condemned?  We  keep 
200  or  300  poultry,  feeding  the  milk  to  them.  Would 
the  law  forbid  selling  the  eggs,  or  birds?  j.  F.  w. 

No.  the  State  does  not  pay  for  cattle  tested, and  con¬ 
demned  under  private  auspices,  and  does  not  recognize 
such  tests.  If  your  family  cow  is  placed  under  quar¬ 
antine,  you  will  be  subject  to  great  annoyance  and  pos¬ 
sible  loss.  This  feature  of  the  law  is  calculated  to  put 
the  screws  upon  any  recalcitrant  dairyman  in  an  ef¬ 
fectual  manner — and  it  does.  The  quarantine  might  be 
made,  under  the  statutes,  to  include  the  products  of  any 
domestic  animal  upon  your  premises,  but  I  have  not 
known  of  any  case  where  this  exceedingly  unreasonable 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  enforced,  and  I  still  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  common  sense  and  judgment 
of  our  agricultural  officials  to  believe  that  they  will  re¬ 
frain  from  going  to  the  limit  in  the  arbitrary  powers 
conferred  upon  them.  m.  r.  d. 


Killed  While  Stealing  Fruit 

[A  number  of  readers  have  written  us  about  the  case 
of  Robert  Duck  of  Savona,  N.  Y.,  who  shot  and  killed 
a  young  man  or  boy  who  with  others  entered  Mr. 
Duck’s  vineyard  and  helped  himself  to  grapes.  The 
case  has  attracted  great  attention  in  Southern  New 
York,  and  in  order  to  put  the  facts  before  our  readers 
we  asked  Wilbur  F.  Knapp  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Mr.  Duck,  to  give  us  a  statement  covering 
the  matter.  This  he  does  as  follows:] 

I  have  been  retained  by  Robert  Duck  of  Savona, 
N.  Y.  to  defend  him  in  an  action  brought  by  Frank  J. 
Van  Keuren,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  his  sou 
Leonard  Van  Keuren,  who  was  accidentally  killed  wffiile 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  defendant  at  Savona,  X.  Y.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  briefly  these : 

The  defendant,  Robert  Duck,  is  an  old  man  of  ap¬ 
proximately  76  years  of  age,  living  alone  on  a  small 
vineyard  near  Savona,  N.  Y.  The  avails  from  this 
vineyard  constitute  his  sole  support.  The  vineyard  is 
located ‘half  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Savona,  and  is  the 
only  vineyard  in  that  vicinity,  and  for  several  years 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  boys  in  the  community 
almost  nightly  during  the  season  to  go  to  this  vineyard 
and  help  themselves  to  the  fruit,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  time  sometimes  at  least  half  of  the  crop  would  be 
destroyed  in  that  manner.  Mr.  Duck  had  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  by  public  warning 
and  appeals  to  the  county  officers  for  protection,  but 
to  no  avail. 

During  the  season  of  1925,  the  same  tactics  began  to 
be  pursued  by  the  boys  of  the  community,  and  Mr. 
Duck  began  to  make  it  a  practice  to  go  into  his  vine¬ 
yard  at  night  and  watch  the  same  with  the  idea  of 
shooting  his  shotgun  off  in  the  air,  thinking  thereby 
he  might  frighten  the  boys  of  the  community  and  cause 
them  to  cease  their  depredations. 

.  'On  the  night  of  September  17  Duck  took  up  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  vineyard  as  usual,  and  heard  sounds  to  his 
left  which  indicated  the  presence  of  some  person  or 
persons.  The  vineyard  is  located  on  a  steep  side  hill 
and.  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  Mr.  Duck  could  see 
distinctly  only  a  few  feet.  He  pointed  his  gun,  as  he 
supposed,  up  the  hill  and  away  from  the  noise  which 
he  heard  and  fired  it,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  air,  and 
shot  from  the  same  struck  the  Van  Keuren  boy,  causing 
his  death  and  wounding  another  boy  near  him.  These 
hoys  were  in  a  different  part  of  'the  vineyard  from 
which  the  noise  came,  and  their  presence  had  not  yet 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Duck. 

The  grand  jury  of  Steuben  County  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  occurrence,  and  it  developed  that 
on  the  night  in  question  there  were  10  boys  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  at  the  time,  and  that  they  were  actually  engaged 
in  stealing  the  fruit. 

The  Van  Keuren  boy  was  of  the  age  of  17  years,  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  were  approximately  the  same 
age  and  some  younger.  The  grand  jury  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  any  indictment  against  Mr.  Duck  after  such  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  grand  jury  sat  in  September,  1925, 
at  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Later  this  action  was  brought  by  the  father  of  the 
boy  to  recover  damages  in  the  sum  of  $15,000.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  pleadings  in  this  action.  Mr. 
Duck  personally  is  very  sorry  that  the  unfortunate 
accident  occurred,  and  is  very  sympathetic  for  the 
family  of  the  boy,  but  intends  to  defend  himself  to 
the  highest  courts,  feeling  that  he  should  not  respond 
in  money  damages  under  all  circumstances  of  the  case. 

WILBUR  F.  KNAPP. 
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its  violence  scarcely  made  a  ripple  upon 
the  surface  of  its  peace.  Neither  has 
the  hand  of  time  changed  the  unique 
character  of  the  little  city  that  was  the 
home  of  the  family  of  David,  the  scene 
of  the  hook  of  Ruth,  and  the  birthplace 
of  a  holy  Babe.  It  is  certain  that  no 
other  town  in  the  world  has  caused  more 
heart  throbs. 

— Sent  by  Merlin  Shaft  (16). 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (15), 
New  York 


Memory  Verse 

CANDLES  !  CANDLES  ! 

See  the  candles  in  the  heavens, 
Silvery  white  ! 

Who  can  light  so  many  candles 
Every  night? 

Is  the  sky  a  Christmas  tree 
With  gifts  of  shining  light. 

Upon  whose  bough  is  hanging  low 
An  orange,  round  and  bright? 

O  candles,  candles  in  the  sky, 

Who  lights  you  every  night? 

— By  Louise  Ayers  Garnett 
in  John  Martin’s  Book. 


Caption  by  Esther  Herr  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


The  bird  which  Helen  Clapper  of 
Pennsylvania  had  in  mind  was  a  wood 
pewee.  We  all  guessed  chickadee,  junco, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  really  of  course  all  were 
right.  'Now  this  time  I  trust  we  will  find 
the  subject  not  easily  confused  with  other 
creatures  of  its  type. 

I  am  about  the  size  of  a  cat.  That  is, 
T  am  about  21  inches  long  of  which  my 
tail  is  10  inches.  In  color  I  resemble 
the  beaver,  but  my  feet  are  not  so  con¬ 
spicuously  webbed.  My  tail  is  long  and 
flattened  vertically,  not  horizontally.  I 
am  found  throughout  North  America 
within  the  tree  limit,  wherever  there  is 
fresh  water.  I  am  the  most  abundant 
fur  on  the  market.  What  am  I? 

— By  Margaret  Gippert  (15). 

New  York. 


Caption  by  Elspetli  Warne  (13), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  the  November  Enigma 
No.  1  was  turkey,  and  to  No.  2  was 
Miles  Standish.  Margaret  Irish  says 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  second  line,  and 
on  looking  sharply  I  find  that  the  editor 
has  slipped,  not  having  seen  a  mistake 
at  all.  Gladys  and  I  make  you  our  re¬ 
grets.  How  about  this  one? 

No.  1 

My  first  is  in  run  but  not  in  walk, 

My  second  in  yell  but  not.  in  talk, 

My  third  in  inch  but  not  in  rod, 

My  fourth  in  ground  but  not  in  sod, 

My  fifth  in  dog  but  not  in  cat, 

My  sixth  in  mouse  but  not  in  rat. 

My  seventh  in  sew  but  not  in  tat, 

My  eighth  in  rug  but  not  in  mat, 

My  whole  is  something  that  speeds 
through  the  night. 

— Sent  by  Sarah  Graham  (10). 

Illinois. 

No.  2  is  a  little  different : 

A  preposition  my  first, 

My  second  a  number. 

My  third,  graceful  motion 
That  drives  away  slumber. 

My  whole  is  a  service 
For  which  dearly  we  pay 
At  least  it  is  charged  so 
In  hotel  bills  they  say. 

— 'Sent,  by  Frances  Carpenter  (ID. 

New  York. 


Game  of  Find  the  Ring 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle,  holding  in 
their  hands  a  long  piece  of  string  tied  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  circle  large 
enough  to  go  around,  a  small  ring  hav¬ 
ing  been  put  on  this  string.  One  player 
is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  The 
players  who  are  seated  then  pass  the 
ring  from  one  to  another,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  for  the  player  in  the  center  to  de¬ 
tect  who  has  the  ring.  The  other  play¬ 
ers  will  try  to  deceive  him  by  making 


passes  to  indicate  the  passing  of  the  ring 
when  it  really  is  not  in  their  vicinity. 
When  the  player  in  the  center  thinks  he 
knows  (perhaps  only  by  a  guilty  appear¬ 
ance)  who  has  the  ring,  he  calls  out  the 
name  of  that  player.  If  right,  he  sits 
down,  and  that  player  must  take  his 
place  in  the  center. — Sent  in  by  Helen 
Nelson,  Mabel  Chaffin  and  Mary  Rose. 

New  York. 


The  words  in  the  Box  this  month  are 
written  by  Edna  Harling  (13),  New 
Hampshire.  As  Edna  says,  this  truly  is 
Our  Page.  It  is  the  mirror  of  our 
thoughts.  We,  only,  can  make  this  page, 
and  only  we  can  keep  it. 


Bethlehem;  House  of  Bread 

The  little  town  of  Bethlehem  lies  in 
a  most  interesting  country.  From  the 
roof  of  the  monastery  which  encloses  the 
cave  where  Christ  was  born  almost  2,000 
years  ago,  one  gets  a  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Over  to  the  east  are  the  mountains  of 
Moab  and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan. 
South  stands  the  hill  of  Tekoah,  and 
rather  more  to  the  east  lies  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Engedi,  the  retreat  of  David  from 
the  pursuit  of  Saul.  North  is  the  road 
to  J  erusalem  with  the  mountains  of 
Judea  and  Rachel’s  tomb.  Rich  in  tradi¬ 
tion  though  it  be,  the  eyes  of  modern 
industry  find  it  unimportant. 

The  people  one  meets  today  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Bethlehem  might  have 
stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  still  the  land  of  flocks  and  fields 
and  vineyards.  The  World  War  in  all 
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Caption  and  Verse  by  Miriam  Kachel 
(15),  Pennsylvania 


Ourselves  to  Each  Other 


Abram  in  the  Snow 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  written 
several  times  to  the  page.  This  month  I 
am  trying  again.  1  am  sending  two  pic¬ 
tures.  I  won  a  prize  at  the  county  fair, 
on  the  vegetables  I  raised.  This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  me  and  a  snow  ball,  I  made 
Yours,  Abram  Kittle. 


“ Margaret ” 

Dear  Friends :  I  wrote  almost  steadily 
for  three  years  and  never  had  anything 
printed.  Hope  I  have  better  luck  on  this 
try.  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself 
on  horseback.  I  think  that  everyone 
who  has  the  chance  to  learn  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  am  13  years  old 
and  in  first  year  high  school.  Margaret 
Mackenzie,  New  York. 


“ Edna ” 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  picture 
of  me  taken  in  front  of  my  home,  last 
Winter.  We  have  lots  of  fun  sleighing 
and  skating  when  the  snow  and  ice 
comes.  I  love  Winter  sports.  Your 
Friend,  Edna  Koenig  (15),  New  York. 
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Caption  and  Verse  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard 
(18),  New  York 

Fable 

THE  MISER 

'Once  there  was  a  miser  who  kept  all 
his  gold  in  a  pit  in  the  garden.  lie  used 
to  go  to  the  pit  every  day  and  look  at 
his  gold.  One  night  robbers  stole  his 
gold. 

Next  day  when  he  went  to  look  at  his 
gold  it  was  gone.  He  made  such  an 
outcry  that  the  nearby  neighbors  came 
to  see  what  the  matter  was.  When  they 
were  told,  they  said  :  “Come  and  look  at 
the  hole  each  day,  and  it  will  do  you  as 
much  good  as  the  gold.” 

—Written  by  Alice  Hawkins  (12). 

New  York. 

The  moral  to  “Contentment  Rewarded” 
is  “He  who  would  be  rewarded  must  not 
grumble  over  what  cannot  be  helped.” 
None  of  the  answers  were  lucky  this 
time,  but  don’t  forget  to  try  again. 


Poor  Santa 

I  saved  my  cake  for  Santa  Claus 
One  Christmas  Eve  at  tea  ; 

For  if  riding  makes  one  hungry, 
How  hungry  he  must  be  ! 

I  put  it  on  the  chimney  shelf 
Where  he’d  be  sure  to  go, 

I  think  it  does  a  person  good. 

To  be  remembered  so. 

When  everyone  was  fast  asleep, 
(Everyone  but  me) 

I  tiptoed  into  mamma’s  room, 

O  just  as  still,  to  see 
If  he  had  been  there  yet.  Dear  me ! 

It  made  my  feelings  ache — 

There  sat  a  mizzable  little  mouse, 
Eating  Santa’s  cake. 

— By  Caroline  B.  Condi t. 


Earl  and  His  Mother 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  As  I  have  been 
contributing  to  Our  Page  for  nearly  three 
years,  I  thought  I  would  send  in  my 
photo.  This  is  a  picture  of  mother  and 
myself  taken  last  Summer.  1  am  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  plate  of  cookies  to  her.  Your 
friend,  Earl  Anderson,  New  Hampshire. 


Shall  We  Have  a  Joke? 

Harold  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania  writes 
that  our  page  seem  to  need  a  joke,  and 
offers  one  as  a  sample  which  bids  fair  to 
make  us  feel  in  better  spirits  as  Harold 
promised.  It  follows : 

UNIVERSAL 

Bill  and  Joe  were  separating  after 
an  evening  together  when  Bill  said  “Ail 
revoir.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Joe. 

“That’s  ‘goodbye’  in  French.” 

“Well,”  said  Joe.  “carbolic  acid.” 

“What’s  that?”  Bill  asked. 

“That’s  ‘goodbye’  in  any  language.” 


How  to  Make  a  Suet  Log 

(The  Birds’  Lunch  Counter) 

From  the  woodpile  select  a  stick  of 
common  stove-wood,  unsplit,  which  meas¬ 
ures  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  With 
a  brace  and  %-in.  bit,  bore  holes  about 
%-in.  deep  here  and  there  all  over  it. 
Into  the  center  of  one  of  the  sawed  ends 
insert  firmly  a  screw  eye  (or  a  fence 
staple). 

Now  between  two  trees  <  or  a  post  and 
a  tree)  in  sight  of  the  windows  stretch 
and  securely  fasten  a  stout  wire  line. 
This  is  for  the  suet  log  to  swing  from. 
Make  an  S  hook  of  very  heavy  wire,  put 
one  end  of  the  S  through  the  eye  of  the 
log.  and  the  other  end  over  the  middle 
of  the  wire  line.  Crowd  the  holes  in  the 
log  full  of  small  bits  of  beef  suet  or  mut¬ 
ton  tallow — pork  fat  will  not  do — and  the 
birds  breakfast  is  ready.  It  may  take 
them  a  little  while  to  find  it,  but  once 
they  do,  you  will  have  new  guests  every 
day.  Some  of  the  scary  ones  will  try 
your  lunch  counter,  too.  Never  let  your 
guests  find  no  food.  Let  us  hear  about 
your  suet  log,  and  the  birds  you  supply 
from  it. 

— Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Helen  Upson. 

Mrs.  Upson  says  that  she  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  about  birds  if 
you  will  enclose  a  two-c-ent  stamp  with 
your  address,  and  send  it  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  office. 


A  child’s  farewell 
Fly  away  little  birds, 

It’s  time  for  you  to  go, 

Winter  is  coming. 

With  cold  wind  and  snow; 
Come  back  in  the  Spring, 

When  the  sweet  breezes  blow. 
Massachusetts.  — Frances  Til  eh.' 
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Caption  by  Edythe  Smith  (14), 
Pennsylvania 

November  26.  —  Thanksgiving  Day 
dawned  bright  and  clear  but  cold.  We 
had  our  dinner  at  home  this  year.  Roast 
stuffed  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  squash, 
onions,  bread  and  butter  and  cranberry 
sauce.  Jello  and  cake  for  dessert.  Every¬ 
thing  tasted  fine.  It  looks  like  snow  to¬ 
night. 

Nov.  27. — The  ground  was  white  when 
I  awoke  this  morning,  but  not  much 
snow  fell.  It  turned  to  rain  instead. 
Hens  not  laying  very  well.  Eggs  way 
up.  Got  The  R.  'N.-Y.  and  found  my 
■first  diary  printed.  My  cousin  from 
Massachusetts  came  tonight  for  a  few 
days’  visit. 

Nov.  28. — Saturday  is  always  a  busy 
day  getting  ready  for  Sunday.  One  need 
not  want  for  lack  of  work  on .  a  farm. 
There  are  the  daily  chores,  wood  to  be 
chopped,  crops  to  be  raised  and  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  numerous  other  tasks. 

Nov.  30. — Below  zero  this  morning, 
but  warmed  up  towards  noon.  The 
ground  is  frozen  hard.  Winter  will  soon 
be  here.  Deer  season  opens  tomorrow. 
Worked  on  henhouse  this  morning.  Took 
Prince  (our  horse!  for  a  drive  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  woods  look  bleak  and  bare, 
destitute  of  their  leaves. 

Dec.  1. — Been  snowing  all  day.  Deer 
hunters  will  welcome  this.  Helped  my 
brother  get  a  load  of  old  hay  to  bank 
the  house  with.  I  like  to  be  out  in  a 
snowstorm — if  it  isn’t  a  blizzard. 

Dee.  2.  —  Between  three  and  four 
inches  of  snow  fell  yesterday.  Every¬ 
thing  looks  beautiful  in  its  white  mantle. 
My  cousin  went  home  today.  Went  to 
the  Queen  City  with  my  brother  this 
morning.  Swept  out  the  garage  and 
shed  this  afternoon.  Guess  I’ve  rote 
enuf.  Yours,  Skinny. 

New  Hampshire. 


Nov.  30— Here  it  is  the  last  day  of 
‘November.  Hasn’t  time  flown  ?  I  thought 
so  this  morning.  Mamma  called  me  at 
the  to-p  of  her  voice  and  I  answered  “yes” 
so  faint  I  hardly  heard  myself.  Then  she 
closed  the  door  and  I  sat  up  with  a  start 
and  jumped  out  of  bed,  wondering  why 
it  was  daylight  so  soon.  I  washed 
dishes  and  hurried  to  school.  I  have  a 
new  barrette — everybody  likes  it.  Gram¬ 
mar  (pred.  adj.)  today.  I  would  just 
love  to  go  to  school  if  all  studies  were 
like  that.  But  history — why  can’t  people 
do  without  wars?  We  had  a  written  les¬ 
son  this  afternoon.  Everybody  had  to 
do  it  over.  When  I  got  home  from  school 
helped  get  in  some  wood.  Came  in  the 
house  for  a  box,  got  a  spade  instead. 
What  was  I  thinking  of!  Practiced 
music  this  evening.  If  you  want  to 
hea*i  me  play  the  piano,  come  to  Ohio. 
Good-night,  Patty. 


Nov.  29. — Sunday — This  is  our  birth¬ 
day,  meaning  me  and  my  twin  brother. 
Mother  made  a  cake  with  candles  and 
everything  on  it.  Every  time  anyone 
looks  at  me  they  just  can’t  keep  from 
giving  ime  14  hard  whacks.  I  vowed 
revenge  this  morning  and  took  it  all  out 
on  that  twin  mate  of  mine.  I  finished 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  of  course  found 
it  interesting,  especially  the  boys’  and 
girls’  page.  I’m  so  tired  of  sitting  I’ll 
quit  writing  for  this  time.  “E-Yaw.” 

Pennsylvania. 


Nov.  26. — This  is  the  day  we  had  set 
aside  for  hog  butchering  day.  The  fire 
to  scald  the  hogs  was  burning  bright  be¬ 
fore  I  got  up  at  seven.  Dressed  and  ate 
breakfast.  At  10:30  one  hog  hanging 
up.  Dinner  at  twelve.  Both  hogs  cut 
up  at  three,  and  I  went  with  Dad  to 
town  to  -deliver  the  meat.  We  live  on  a 
farm,  Dad  owning  120  acres.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister. 

The  answer  to  the  cross-word  enigmas 
are  turkey  and  Miles  Standish.  Bed¬ 
time. 

Nov.  27. — No  school  for  me  today  and 
neither  is  there  for  my  brother,  who  is 
in  his  freshman  year  at  high  school.  I 
am  in  the  sixth  grade  at  school  and  have 
not  missed  a  day  this  year.  We  have 
two  cats,  a  pussy  and  a  very  playful  kit¬ 
ten.  If  you  throw  a  ball  along  the 
ground  it  will  run  after  it  and  play  with 
it.  It  rained  nearly  all  the  forenoon.  I 
straightened  up  the  house  this  morning 
and  played  a  little  on  the  phonograph. 
After  dinner  helped  clean  out  the  hog¬ 
pen.  Studied  some  at  my  school  work. 
Help  put  the  cows  in  the  stable.  Supper 
at  6  :30.  I  give  myself  the  nickname  of 
“Imp.”  I  am  11  years  old  and  from 
West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (16),  Pennsylvania 
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ti fully  on  a  hot  buttered  pancake  grid¬ 
dle.  It’s  easier.  The  sauce  preferred 
for  apple  pudding  goes  well  with  them. 
—Ed.) 

— Sent  by  Edna  Koenig  (15). 

New  York. 

Rural  New-Yorker  cooks  must  not 
fail  to  report  on  last  month’s  favorite 
dish.  Spanish  rice  as  it  is  called,  is  new 
and  popular.  We  hope  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  your  own  cookbook — are  you? 


Original  Poems 

THE  YULETIDE  LOGS 

There’s  a  kind  of  song  the  Yule  logs 
sing. 

As  they  burn  on  Christmas  night; 

Many  tales  from  their  forest  home  they 
bring. 

To  be  heard  in  the  firelight. 

In  the  icy  Winter  the  old  trees  stood, 

And  through  Summer,  Spring  and  Fall, 

Till  the  men  came  out  for  some  firewood. 

And  their  axes  chopped  them  all. 

Now  they  sing  their  history  to  a  tune, 

That  gladdens  our  Christmas  day, 

But  for  them  ’tis  a  funeral  dirge,  and 
soon, 

They  have  burned  and  crumbled  away. 
— By  E.  Hartley  Palmer  (151. 

New  York. 


MY  PLAYFELLOWS 

I  have  a  grown  dog  and  a  puppy,  too, 
The  grown  dog  is  old  but  the  puppy  is 
new ; 

They  run  and  play  and  frolic  around, 

Till  at  nightfall  from  them  you’ll  not 
hear  a  sound. 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Keith  (12),  Heic  York 


Drawn  by  Marian  E.  Hopper , 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Edna  Spencer  (10), 
Pennsylvania 


Maine 


Drawn  by  Mary  E.  Truslcalaski  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (18), 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Edna  Ross  (14),  Pennsylva  nia 


MY  FAVORITE  DISH 

To  make  it,  peel  and  core  four  medium¬ 
sized  apples,  and  cut  them  into  thin 
slices.  Add  two  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar,  and  if  desired,  one  teaspoon  lem¬ 
on  juice.  Put  the  apples  and  sugar  in 
a  bowl  and  pour  over  them  a  fritter  bat¬ 
ter  which  is  made  in  this  way.  Sift 
one  cup  flour,  1  (4  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  and  *4  teaspoon  salt  into  a  dish. 
Beat  one  egg  in  a  cup.  and  finish  filling 
it  with  sweet  milk.  Pour  this  into  the 
flour  and  stir  until  smooth.  After  add¬ 
ing  apples  fry  in  fat  until  a  deep  brown 
(I  find  that  these  fritters  will  cook  beau¬ 


Caption  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (15), 
New  York 


They  do  lots  of  funny  tricks  of  all  kinds, 

Of  course  it’s  only  the  grown  dog  who 
minds, 

To  the  puppy,  the  scamp,  you  can  talk  all 
day, 

His  only  response  is  his  frolicsome  play. 

The  grown  dog  has  a  name  that  is  very 
much  used, 

While  the  little  dog’s  name  will  have  you 
amused ; 

The  grown  dog  is  .Tack,  the  puppy  is 
Bubbles- — 

Police  dogs  !  And  always  in  mishaps  and 
troubles. 

—Written  by  Helen  Bingman  (11). 


My  Home 

(A  letter  from  Edna  Ross) 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  never 
written  to  you  before  but  will  write  once 
and  tell  you  a  little  about  myself  and 
Where  I  live.  I  live  on  a  farm  near  a 
great  mountain,  and  in  back  of  it  are  the 
“Seven  Mountains”  right  one  after  an¬ 
other.  I  have  taken  many  a  climb  up  the 
steep  mountain  path  which  is  made  by 
miners  walking  back  and  forth  to  work. 
A  few  years  ago  I  with  three  of  my 
friends  took  our  lunches  up  on  a  great 
rock  and  viewed  the  country  below  while 
we  were  eating.  Even  from  where  I 
live,  we  can  see  the  country  for  miles 
around.  I  wish  you  all  might  walk 
with  me  up  the  mountain.  Your  friend, 
— Edna  Ross  (14). 

Pennsylvania. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

Warren  Weiler  of  Pennsylvania  wishes 
Frank  Pennington  would  write  more 
about  his  life  on  the  Texas  ranch. 

Janet  Coagin,  New  York,  says  that  the 
poem  “A  Thanksgiving  Day”  printed  last 
month  is  by  Oliver  Ilerford. 

A  New  Jersey  booster  writes,  “Come 
on,  New  Jersey,  show  your  stuff !” 

Dorothy  Butterfield,  New  York,  wants 
letters  from  girls  of  16.  All  such  letters 
if  mailed  sealed  to  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 
will  gladly  be  readdressed. 

Our  Page  This  Month 

You  can  guess  how  pleased  and  sur¬ 
prised  Iva  Unger  was  when  190  letters 
came  in  from  boys  and  girls.  (See  list, 
page  1649.)  Really,  I  didn’t  suppose  there_ 
were  as  many  of  us  as  that,  did  you?  I 
think  we  have  done  well  this  month.  I 
am  saving  a  few  of  the  cold  weather 
drawings  over  for  January,  but  we  will 
need  a  great  many  yet.  Don’t  forget, 
you  artists,  to  write  us  a  letter  now  and 
then  giving  us  an  inkling  of  your  real 
selves.  Always  remember  that  a  caption 
must  be  narrow  and  not  use  up  too 
much  space,  and  that  shiny  smooth  paper 
found  in  the  back  of  catalogs  is  wonder¬ 
ful  stuff  to  draw’  on  even  if  there  is 
printing  on  the  back.  Don’t  let  your  let¬ 
ters  reach  this  office  later  than  January 
5,  and  before  is  alwrays  better.  In  say¬ 
ing  goodbye  until  next  month,  I’m  wish¬ 
ing  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  Yours,  iva  unger. 

Address,  333  West  30th  St.,- New  York 
City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Hadn’t  Eaten  Any. — <No,  that  con¬ 
ductor  hadn’t  eaten  any.  You  see  the 
Parson  was  on  a  trip  over  to  Fall  River 
day  before  yesterday,  and  he  had  a  lunch 
that  bids  fair  to  outclass  that  one  he  had 
on  the  way  to  Vermont.  He  began  eat¬ 
ing  it  at  New  London  on  the  4 :04  ex¬ 
press  and  it  lasted  plumb  to  Providence. 
No,  it  was  not  Rhode  Island  Red  this 
time.  You  see  Clossie  caught  a  muskrat 
over  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  the  other 
night,  and  a  neighbor  sent  in  a  pair  of 
rabbits.  What  could  he  nicer?  The  Par¬ 
son  started  with  a  rear  quarter  of  rab¬ 
bit,  a  muffin  cooked  by  Mrs.  Parson 
“buttered”  with  quince  jelly  and  a 
Greening  apple.  The  second  dive  into 
the  bag  brought  out  a  forequarter  of 
muskrat.  This  had  been  boiled  a  little  in 
company  with  the  rabhit  and  then  rubbed 
in  flour  and  salt  and  fried  in  fat.  It 
was  a  morsel  fit  for  a  king,  and  it  was 
while  the  Parson  was  polishing  the  bone 
that  the  conductor  came  along.  As  he 
stooped  to  punch  his  ticket,  the  Parson 
asked  him  a  question :  “Have  you  ever 
eaten  any  muskrat?”  Well,  sir,  you  just 
ought  to  have  seen  that  conductor  yank 
himself  back  into  the  aisle  and  head 
down  the  car.  About  the  second  pew 
down,  the  Parson  heard  a  loud  “No !” 
called  out — and  he  took  it  that  it  was 
meant  for  him. 

From  Ranking  to  Farming.  —  The 
Parson  gave  a  talk  to  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Fall  River  at  the  Hotel  Mellin,  with 
about  100  men  present.  Among  the 
number  who  came  up  to  greet  the  Parson 
after  the  talk  was  a  very  prosperous- 
looking  man  who  wanted  to  ask  some 
questions  about  farmers.  He  owns  a 
farm  out  of  Fall  River  and  hires  a  near¬ 
by  farmer  to  keep  the  place  up  and  look 
after  it  and  do  such  farming  as  is  done. 
“Why  is  it  that  this  farmer,  though  well 
paid  at  his  own  price,  and  though  he 
■likes  and  wants  the  work,  should  always 
act  as  though  he  were  doing  it  for  an 
accommodation?”  This  attitude  sort  of 
irritates  the  city  man,  who  is  probably 
accustomed  to  giving  orders  to  boy  clerks 
and  girl  stenographers  and  having  them 
jump  round  accordingly.  Money  doesn’t 
talk  as  loud  to  an  independently  pros¬ 
perous  New  England  Yankee,  owner  and 
manager  of  his  own  domain  for  years 
and  years.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  much 
about  this  farmer,  how  he  could  do  so 
many  things.  It  was  a  perfect  marvel 
to  this  city  lawyer  and  banker  if  not  a 
manner  of  envy.  He  was  a  plumber,  a 
mason,  a  carpenter,  a  painter,  a  cook, 
and,  to  the  still  greater  amazement  of 
this  city  man,  an  almost  infallible  weath¬ 
er  prophet.  “T  have  one  boy,”  this  man 
went  on,  as  we  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  in  the  big  hotel  corridor,  “and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  want  him  to  make. 
I  want  him  to  go  to  college,  study  law, 
and  then  make  a  farmer.  Only  on  a 
farm  can  he  find  self-expression  for 
every  trait  he  has  in  him.” 

A  Tourist  Tale. — But  another  man 
in  Fall  River  had  a  great  experience  to 
tell  the  Parson  that  lie  had  up  in  old 
Vermont.  He  and  family  landed  one 
night  in  late  afternoon  in  Montpelier. 
Wondering  where  to  put  up  for  the  night 
he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  farmer¬ 
looking  man  on  the  sidewalk.  “Why,  I 
live  up  in  the  country  a  ways,  and  you 
can  put  up  at  my  house.  I  have  plenty 
of  room,”  said  he.  This  seemed  just  the 
chance,  so  the  farmer  started  ahead  with 
an  old  Ford  and  the  Fall  River  man  in 
a  big  powerful  car  behind.  There  was 
a  terrible  thunderstorm  coming  on,  and 
it  grew  dark,  and  do  you  suppose  they 
could  keep  up  with  that  old  Ford  going 
up  those  hills?  Far  from  it — the  old 
farmer  never  looked  round  and  soon  the 
city  man  was  utterly  lost.  Fortunately 
he  knew  the  man’s  last  name  and  in¬ 
quired  and  at  last  reached  a  house  in  a 
deluge  of  rain  and  inky  darkness.  The 
people  were  evidently  awaiting  them,  and 
the  family  went  into  the  house  and  the 
city  man  asked  a  young  fellow  about 
driving  into  the  barn.  He  thought  it 
queer  the  old  fellow  was  not  around  and 
remarked :  “Where  his  father  was.” 
Why,  he  had  no  father — “no  old  man 
lived  there.”  Now  what  do  you  think? 
This  family  of  the  same  surname  as  the 
farmer  was  expecting  people  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  that  night,  and  supposed  these 
were  the  people.  The  family  of  three 
besides  the  father  wyas- settled  inside,  and 
about  to  eat  supper  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  was  all  a  mistake  and 
the  wrong  folks  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
the  other  family  supposed  to  arrive  any 
minute. 

A  Hard  Experience.  —  Hungry  and 
tired,  in  a  terrific  thunder  shower  they 
all  had  to  start  out  again — regular  rivers 
running  in  the  road  and  nothing  but  up 
hill  or  down  hill  and  vague  directions  to 
find  their  place.  After  trying  for  a 
while  to  follow  directions,  the  day,  (or 
night),  was  literally  saved  by  the  chance 
meeting  of  a  boy  leading  a  cow.  What 
with  all  the  fury  of  the  elements,  this 
boy,  the  man  said  “seemed  as  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  though  he  liked  it.”  He  had 
no  coat  at  all,  of  course  no  umbrella,  no 


lantern,  cheerful  as  a  grig,  and  took  the 
situation  as  though  it  was  an  every-day 
affair.  The  city  man  can  never  get  over 
the  positive  self-assurance  and  pluck  of 
that  mountain  boy  that  night.  This  boy 
gave  directions  that  finally  enabled  the 
family  to  get  to  the  right  place. 

Their  Receftion. — This  woman  had 
not  expected  anyone  at  all  for  the  night, 
but  cheerful  as  you  please,  she  set  out 
what  she  'had — bread,  milk  and  maple 
syrup.  Why  was  not  that  enough?  Well, 
these  people  stayed  all  night  and  had  a 
beautiful  hot  cake  and  sausage  breakfast 
and  then  the  city  man  pulled  out  his  wal¬ 
let  to  settle.  “My,  I  could  not  think  of 
taking  anything,”  said  the  man.  But  the 
city  man  would  not  let  it  go  that  way 
and  at  last  turned  to  the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  the  woman  to  take  something. 
“Well,”  she  at  last  said,  “if  you  w’ill 
pay  I  should  think  it  would  be  about 
50  cents.”  Four  of  them  to  supper,  all 
night  lodging  and  breakfast,  50  cents. 
Give  the  city  man  credit  for  pouring  all 
the  spare  change  he  could  muster  into 
this  woman’s  lap.  She  looked  at  it  as 
though  it  were  a  fortune. 

A  Barrel  in  the  Cellar. — Yes,  there 
is  a  barrel  in  the  Parson’s  cellar  and 
something  much  better  than  a  barrel  of 
cider — a  barrel  of  apples  from  the  old 
farm  in  Vermont.  The  Parson  had  never 
expected  to  get  another  barrel  from  the 


old  farm.  The  trees  have  grown  old  and 
the  fruit  has  been  poor,  but  this  year 
these  same  trees  with  no  care  and  no 
spraying,  had  perfecly  beautiful  apples— 
not  a  worm  in  them.  How  could  you 
account  for  this?  The  Parson’s  brother 
claimed  that  it  was  so  cold  and  wet  in 
the  Spring  that  the  worms  could  not 
hatch  or  thrive.  Last  year  it  was  that 
way  in  Connecticut — perfectly  beautiful 
fruit  on  any  old  neglected  tree.  Was  it 
the  weather  that  did  it?  It  looks  that 
way. 

Just  Four  Apples. — Speaking  of  ap¬ 
ples  reminds  the  Parson  of  an  incident 
that  happened  down  county  this  Fall. 
A  man  stopped  a  big  car  and  got  over 
the  fence  and  picked  up  just  four  apples 
— two  in  each  hand.  It  so  happened  that 
the  town  constable  was  right  behind  the 
man  in  another  car,  and  lie  jumped  right 
out  and  arrested  him  and  steered  him 
right  down  to  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  justice  told  the  four-apple  man  that 
he  could  either  settle  for  $5  each  to  him 
and  constable  or  stand  trial,  which  would 
be  a  good  deal  more.  The  mau  paid  the 
$10  and  the  two  took  five  each.  That  was 
supposed  to  be  the  end  of  it — but  it 
wasn't.  The  man  happened  to  be  a 
lawyer  from  New  Jersey.  He  sent  up  to 
find  whether  that  $10  went  to  the  proper 
legal  destination  of  fines.  In  fact  as  he 
was  placed  under  arrest,  how  could  they 
take  money  for  themselves  without  due 
process  of  law— a  trial?  Now  it  is  said 
this  man  is  coming  up  from  Jersey  to 
make  it-  warm  for  these  two  local  officials. 
It  looks  to  the  Parson  as  though  he  had 
the  goods  on  them,  and  that  if  you  are 
going  to  ask  two  dollars  and  a  half 
apiece  for  windfalls,  you  have  got  to 
make  pretty  sure  of  your  ground. 

The  Radio. — No,  we  have  not  got  a 
radio,  yet,  though  we  may  have  to  come  to 
it — perhaps  by  next  Summer.  With  the 
boys  in  school  and  a  lot  of  home  work 
to  do  (and  'how  the  schools  do  crowd 
them  now),  and  trying  to  keep  up  with 
their  music  practice,  the  Parson  wonders 
how  a  radio  would  work  out.  How  could 
we  take  the  time  for  it  without  robbing 
something  else?  The  Summer  vacation 
might  be  a  good  time  to  start  in  and 
make  the  readjustment  in  the  Fall.  It 
is  certainly  wonderful  how  much  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  learn  from  the  radio. 
Did  you  see  what  it  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  farmers  in  Kansas?  When  the 
Parson  tells  in  his  talks  about  the  coun¬ 
try  of  how  Perry  Brown  attached  the 
wire  to  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  all 
down  the  line  they  just  connected  up 
their  loud  speakers,  the  audience  have 


very  queer  looks  on.  They  appear  to  be 
saying  to  themselves  :  “Some  yarn  for  a 
minister  to  try  to  put  over.”  Way  down 
on  the  lonely  road  where  the  teacher 
of  the  little  country  school  boards,  the 
Parson  found  a  radio.  And  last  year  the 
teacher  took  a  course  in  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  over  the  radio  and  sent  in  her 
thesis  and  got  her  credit.  With  the  best 
music  and  lectures  and  sermons  and  in¬ 
struction  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  right 
by  the  cosy  wood  stove  and  the  little  sit¬ 
ting-room,  teaching  far  out  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  like  the  old  gray  mare,  “Ain’t  what 
it  used  to  be.” 

Thanksgiving. — What  a  fine  time  .we 
had  down  in  the  old  church  on  t'he  Sun¬ 
day  after  Thanksgiving !  What  a  fine 
service,  with  hearty  singing,  and  the 
Parson  gave  a  talk  on  the  sturdiness  and 
integrity  of  that  early  New  England 
stock,  and  how  we  must  strive,  and  what 
was  being  done  to  keep  the  virility  of 
New  England  human  stock  today.  Then 
the  children  all  had  Sunday  school  while 
the  women  folks  got  the  dinner  ready  and 
the  men  folks  chatted  around  the  old 
■box  stove.  Then  the  dinner — 39  sat 
down  to  the  tables.  The  Parson  mustn’t 
stop  to  mention  all  the  good  things  we 
had.  Then  while  the  ladies  were  doing 
the  dishes  in  the  dishwashing  machine, 
we  opened  up  a  barber  shop.  There  was 
another  man  present  who  could  cut  hair 
as  well  as  the  Parson,  so  we  had  two 
“barbers”  at  work  and  trimmed  up  the 
small  boys  in  great  shape  for  Christmas. 

Christmas.  —  For  Christmas  will 
soon  be  here.  Good  friends  of  the  Par¬ 
son’s  work  have  given  him  enough  money 
so  that  all  can  be  well  remembered.  Some 
20  pairs  of  mittens  will  be  one  of  the 


items, _  he  has  already  given  out  some 
15  pairs,  for  it  is  cold,  and  why  should 
they  wait  till  Christmas?  He  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  date  and  hour  for  10  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  he  expects  to  attend,  and  either 
show  pictures  or  give  talks  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Parson  has  sent  in  some  12 
subscriptions  to  the  Youth's  Companion 
be  sent  to  as  many  different  families 
where  there  are  Chlidren.  As  he  goes 
around  to  the  various  Christmas  trees 
he  expects  to  get  the  names  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  and  subscribe  for  children’s  church 
papers  to  reach  the  homes  of  children  in 
seven  school  districts. 

The  Home  Christmas.  —  But  no 
Christmas  can  equal  the  home  Christmas. 
Already  there  are  certain  mystery  whis¬ 
perings  going  on  in  this  house.  Sit  went 
up  town  the  other  day  after  school  “all 
by  herself”  and  took  (her  'Christmas 
money  with  her.  Clossie  went  up  yester¬ 
day  and  was  lost  to  view  for  quite  a 
while.  One  package  has  come  for  “Ta” 
and  is  concealed  somewhere  under  the 
hay — even  the  Parson  knows  not  where. 
But  he  is  sure  it  is  a  real  boy’s  farm 
wagon  in  which  Ta  can  draw  over  wood 
and  corncobs  to  get  breakfast  with.  The 
Parson  has  been  given  inside  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  Sit’s  dire  need  of  a  pair  of 
skates.  Then  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  thing  that  impressed  us  boys 
most  of  all  in  the  years  gone  by,  was 
the  glistening  of  the  half-opened  jack¬ 
knife  down  among  the  green  branches.  I 
know  you  gave  the  boy  one  last  year  and 
he  lost  it.  but  what  of  that?  He  wants 
another  just  the  same.  The  Parson  gave 
himself  a  Christmas  present  of  one  last 
year  and  lost  it  in  September.  He  thought 
he  did  pretty  well  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
that.  He  has  already  made  himself  a 
Christmas  present  of  another.  If  the 
children  haven’t  a  pencil  box,  give  them 
one  that  they  can  take  to  school  and  all 
the  children  see  it  resting  on  top  of  the 
desk.  Keep  the  Christmas  tree  up  just 
as  long  as  you  can.  and  keep  the  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  up  a  good  deal  longer  yet.  A 
Boston  paper  once  reported  that  “Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks  walked  down  Pie  Aliev  yes¬ 
terday  and  the  street  was  filled  with  a 
glow  of  sunshine  for  half  an  hour”  So 
the  glow  of  sunshine  that  fills  our  homes 
on  that  blessed  day  must  keep  on  shining 
all  the  year  round. 

“Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was 
nothing  but  a  day, 

To  get  a  lot  of  presents  and  to  give  a 
lot  away, 

Shouted  Merry  Christmas  and  helped  to 
trim  the  tree : 


Just  a  day  of  Christmas  was  all  that  I 
could  see. 

Since  I've  found  that  Christmas  is  more 
than  any  day, 

When  Christmas  came  to  our  house  and 
never  went  away.” 


The  Rational  Hind — a  Farm 
Story 

Let  us  add  to  our  list  of  good  stories 
which  deal  with  farm  life  and  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  a  new  one,  “The  Ra¬ 
tional  Hind,”  by  Ben  Ames  Williams.  As 
we  have  stated  before,  the  title  seems 
ridiculously  inadequate,  yet  the  theme  or 
plot  of  the  story  is  what  every  student 
of  agriculture  must  consider.  It  is  a 
story  of  New  England  farming — of  a  de¬ 
caying  community  where  the  sound  old 
New  England  stock  is  running  out — • 
where  the  farms  are  going  back  to  the 
wilderness.  The  Dillards  are  an  old 
family.  They  have  always  produced  the 
town’s  “leading  citizens,”  but  the  blood 
has  become  too  thin — too  pure.  In  most 
of  the  New  England  towns  such  families 
are  still  to  be  seen.  We  have  known 
many  of  them.  They  live  in  the  past. 
The  world  has  marched  past  them  while 
they  sat  priding  themselves  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  past  generations.  The  central 
figure  in  this  Dillard  family  is  Esther,  the 
old  maid.  The  western  reader  will  won¬ 
der  if  this  character  is  not  exaggerated, 
but  we  have  seen  dozens  of  them.  The 
typical  New  England  old  maid  was  a 
strong  character,  usually  dominating  the 
family  and  having  her  own  way.  It  was 
a  way  of  pride,  a  masterful  handling  of 
the  family.  Strong,  stubborn,  unforgiv¬ 
ing,  women  like  Esther  will  drive  the  fami¬ 
ly  to  financial  ruin  rather  than  yield  an 
inch  of  what  they  think  the  family  name 
involves. 

Fergus  Weir  is  typical  of  the  foreign 
element  which  has  worked  into  many  a 
farm  neighborhood.  He  came  from  a 
stone  quarry,  married  a  woman  of  his 
class,  bought  a  small  farm  and  made  it 
pay.  His  daughter  Jennie,  with  the  best 
of  the  Irish  blood  worked  out  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  life  on  an  American  farm,  capti¬ 
vates  the  youngest  Dillard  boy,  and  they 
resolve  to  be  married.  Esther  attempts  to 
prevent  it.  The  idea  of  a  Dillard  marry¬ 
ing  such  trash !  The  idea  of  mingling 
the  blue  aristocratic  blood  of  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  with  that  of  a  common  outsider !  And 
when  Leon  went  to  Fergus  Weir  and 
asked  for  his  daughter  the  old  man  said  : 

“I  know  who  you  are  and  who  your 
family  have  been.  Your  blood  has  run 
a  bit  thin  and  you’re  going  down  hill, 
but  just  the  same,  I’m  pleased  to  think  of 
my  Jennie  marrying  a  Dillard  !” 

It  was  a  very  good  contrast — on  one 
side  the  pride  of  blue  blood  and  on  the 
other  side  the  confidence  of  strong  red 
blood — one  past  performance  now  all 
over  —  the  other  future  performance 
looked  forward  to  with  confidence.  The 
story  develops  this  idea  strongly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  The  Dillards  in  their  pride  of 
pedigree  slowly  fade  away.  The  young 
people  raise  a  brood  of  strong,  eager 
youngsters  who  grow  up  loving  the  soil 
and  all  that  goes  with  it.  An  expert  on 
live  stock  might  call  them  mongrels,  the 
result  of  a  “violent  cross”  between  two 
widely  opposite  characters,  yet  in  their 
way  they  represent  the  type  of  people 
who  are  to  restore  something  of  the  old- 
time  glory  of  New  England  farming  if 
it  is  ever  to  come  back.  The  old  blood 
sadly  needs  a  dash  of  some  outside  strain 
to  give  it  energy  and  humor,  and  that 
abiding  faith  in  the  land  for  a  living 
which  so  many  of  the  old-time  families 
have  lost.  The  book  develops  this  thought 
well.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  having 
the  blood  of  an  old  family  become  so 
pure  that  it  seems  pathetic.  Then  there 
is  need  of  an  outcross,  if  one  of  the  family 
can  be  found  brave  enough  to  attempt  it. 


In  the  days  of  the  old  Cripple  Creek 
a  mining  camp  judge,  upon  finding  the 
bad  citizen  of  the  camp  hanging  by  the 
neck  from  a  cottonwood,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  a  six-gun  in  one  hip 
pocket  and  $25.10  in  the  other,  reached 
this  decision :  “If  the  co’t  know  itself, 
and  the  co’t  think  it  do.  it  allows  this 
hyar  man  come  to  death  from  some  un- 
knowed  causes  at  the  hands  of  persons 
unknowed  to  this  co’t,  and  the  eo’t  finds 
the  corpse  $25.10  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Wedding  in  a  Country  Church 
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Two  Seasons  in  One.— December  and 
January  are  combination  seasons  in  the 
New  York  shops,  for  the  shoppers  are 
wearing  heavy  Winter  clothing,  while  the 
shop  windows  are  full  of  delicately  tinted 
silks,  flower-wreathed  hats  and  very  brief 
bathing  suits.  The  Winter  is  a  short 
season  in  the  New  York  stores,  for  the 
frugal  buyer  is  only  just  beginning  to 
look  for  Winter  bargains  when  her 
wealthy  neighbors  are  shopping  for 
southern  travel.  One  advantage  of  this 
is  that  one  sees  Summer  styles  early 
enough  to  get  ideas  that  can  be  used  in 
home  sewing  to  be  done  during  the 
comparative  leisure  of  Winter.  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  are  the  usual  months 
of  the  “white  sales,”  when  there  are  al¬ 
ways  bargains  in  wash  goods.  Select  a 
pattern  that  can  be  used  for  house  dress¬ 
es,  be  sure  of  the  fit,  and  make  some 
little  changes  in  trimming  or  finish,  so 
that  they  do  not  all  look  alike.  While 
the  best  authorities  advisf  making  a 
house  dress  with  the  hem  12  inches  from 
the  floor,  a  large  woman  looks  better 
with  it  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
those  of  us  who  grew  up  into  skirts  that 
touched  the  ground  feel  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  extra  four  inches. 

Those  Embroidered  Sleeves.  —  We 
have  referred  before  to  the  new  gowns 


broidered  all  over  with  a  fish  scale  pat¬ 
tern  of  dull  gold.  There  was  a  narrow 
brim  of  the  plain  cloth.  This  was  one 
of  those  useful  little  soft  hats  made  up 
without  any  stiffening,  dressy  enough  for 
most  occasions,  but  not  perishable,  and 
easily  packed  in  a  suitcase  if  need  be. 
Such  hats  are  not  cheap,  but  are  very 
serviceable  and  smart  looking. 

Printed  Silk. — The  model  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  shows  a  printed  silk.  It  would  be  a 
good  model  also  for  figured  voile,  to  be 
made  up  early  in  the  season.  This  had 
the  skirt  seamed  on  the  waist,  the  skirt 
being  plain  at  back  and  sides,  but  shirred 
to  form  a  panel  in  front.  The  waist  was 
out  in  one  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
sleeves,  kimono  style,  long  full  sleeves 
being  attached  to  this  straight  upper  por¬ 
tion.  The  material  of  this  dress  was  a 
combination  of  black  and  rose  on  a  pale 
taupe  background,  and  the  trimming  was 
narrow  black  moire  ribbon.  Two  bands 
of  ribbon  of  different  widths,  edged 
the  waist ;  the  sleeves  had  bands 
of  ribbon  where  the  full  portion 
was  gathered  at  the  top,  and  at  the  wrist, 
while  the  close,  high  military  collar  was 
trimmed  in  the  same  way.  The  front 
opening,  which  enabled  the  dress  to  be 
slipped  on,  was  faced  but  not  trimmed, 
and  was  closed  at  the  top  by  two  but¬ 


A  Groud  of  Midwinter  Models 


with  embroidered  sleeves,  and  no  other 
trimming,  and  the  first  figure  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  shows  a  pretty  model  of  this 
class.  This  was  a  dress  of  sand-colored 
woolen  twill,  very  fine  and  smooth.  The 
back  was  plain,  in  one  piece,  the  front 
plain  also,  but  with  a  shirred  panel  set 
in  at  the  very  front.  This  panel  was 
seamed  on  at  the  waistline,  the  shirring 
being  gauged,  with  several  rows  of  col¬ 
ored  wool  embroidered  across  it,  like  sim¬ 
ple  smocking  stitches.  It  gave  the  full¬ 
ness  that  our  skirts  must  have,  some¬ 
where,  and  made  a  pretty  trimming  also. 
The  sleeves,  it  will  be  noted,  are  set  in¬ 
to  the  shoulder  with  a  semi-raglan  effect, 
extending  to  the  neckline ;  this  is  _  an¬ 
other  little  change  we  have  noticed  in  a 
number  of  the  newest  gowns.  The 
sleeves  are  of  the  peasant  type,  or  we 
may  almost  call  them  leg-of-mutton,  as 
they  are  much  closer  at  the  top.  The  em¬ 
broidery  extended  all  the  way  up  the 
sleeve,  narrowing  towards  the  top,  and 
was  very  striking  though  quite  simple 
to  work.  The  whole  pattern  was  first 
outlined,  and  then  filled  in  with  French 
knots  ;  it  was  worked  in  wool  of  several 
colors,  soft,  rose,  dull  blue  and  helio¬ 
trope  ;  some  of  the  flowers  had  yellow 
centers,  and  the  leaves  were  worked  in 
olive  green.  Such  trimming  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  skill  of  a  home  worker,  and 
gives  an  air  to  plain  material.  The  sim¬ 
ple  roll  collar  was  untrimmed.  The 
draped  hat  of  heliotrope  cloth  was  very 
plain,  made  without  a  foundation,  so  as 
to  be  soft  to  the  head. 

Expensive  Simplicity: — The  second 
dress  was  of  mahogany  red  twill,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  plain  and  untrimmed.  The  flar¬ 
ing  circular  skirt  was  seamed  onto  the 
waist ;  at  each  side  was  a  pocket  in  the 
seam,  with  a  button  closing  it  at  top. 
The  only  trimming  on  the  waist  was  a 
strap  all  down  the  front,  ending  in  a 
point  just  over  the  waistline  seam.  This 
strap  was  continued  at  the  top  in  one 
piece  with  the  plain  high  military  collar, 
Which  buttoned  close  around  the  neck. 
There  was  a  little  pleat  at  each  shoulder 
to  give  more  fullness ;  the  sleeves  were 
long  and  tight,  with  a  strap  cuff  that 
formed  a  loop  beyond  the  sleeve,  where 
it  was  fastened  with  a  button.  The 
buttons  used  on  sleeves,  pockets  and 
down  the  front  strap  were  of  bronze  and 
enamel.  The  close,  high  military  collar 
shown  in  this  is  now  very  popular,  and 
the  home  dressmaker  will  have  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  fitting  such  collars,  instead  of 
cutting  out  the  neck.  It  is  rather  a 
reminiscence  of  40  years  ago,  when  our 
close  collars  were  topped  by  a  ruche.  The 
hat  worn  by  this  figure  was  a  close  lit¬ 
tle  Paris  model  of  olive  broadcloth,  em¬ 


tons  in  the  collar.  Two  straps  of  the 
material  went  over  the  shoulders,  coming 
down  to  the  waist,  where  they  terminated 
in  points,  finished  with  a  button.  This 
gave  a  suspender  effect  to  the  dress.  This 
was  a  simple  but  becoming  dress,  the 
high  collar  and  long  sleeves  making  a 
great  contrast  to  the  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  of  last  year. 

Velveteen  and  Silk. — The  girl  at  the 
right  of  the  preceding  figure  shows  a 
flaring  skirt  of  brown  velveteen  with  a 
simple  overblouse  of  brown  silk.  This  I 
overblouse  has  the  hem  turned  up  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  pocket  with  a  velveteen 
lapel  at  each  side  in  the  <hem.  The  roll¬ 
ing  collar  with  rather  long  rounded  tabs, 
and  the  turn-back  cuffs,  were  also  of 
velveteen.  This  is  a  suitable  dress  to 
wear  with  a  warm  short  coat,  as  the 
velveteen  skirt  gives  warmth.  Active 
young  girls  often  like  a  short  box  coat, 
but  it  is  not  warm  enough  in  severe 
weather  if  worn  with  a  thin  dress. 

#  Pleats  and  Scallops.  —  The  young 
girl  at  'the  right  wears  a  dress  of  dark 
blue  wool  challie,  which  is  also  in  the 
popular  two-piece  style.  The  skirt  is 
knife-pleated.  The  plain  overblouse  has 
a  deep  hem  at  the  bottom,  cut  into  shal¬ 
low  scallops ;  the  cuffs  were  also  scal¬ 
loped.  A  little  pocket,  bound  like  a  flat 
buttonhole,  with  a  small  disk  of  yellow 
embroidery  above  it,  formed  the"  trim¬ 
ming.  The  neck  opening  was  fastened 
with  a  row  of  small  ball  buttons,  close 
together,  and  the  close  high  collar  was 
formed  by  a  dark  blue  silk  scarf,  banded 
across  with  yellow.  This  was  tied  in  a 
bow  at  the  left  side.  It  is  now  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  wear  a  scarf  tied  high  at  the  neck, 
and  this  often  appears  in  trimming.  A 
silk  scarf  is  often  brought  twice  around 
the  neck,  and  tied  at  one  side.  There  are 
also  some  new  scarfs  of  heavy  silk  which 
copy  those  worn  by  French  fishermen, 
vivid  blue  in  color,  the  ends  being 
brought  around  the  neck  and  passed 
through  a  flat  loop  on  which  a  mono¬ 
gram  is  embroidered.  The  small  cloth  | 
hat  worn  by  this  child  had  a  very  pretty 
trimming ;  it  was  a  rosette  of  the  same 
material  smocked  in  the  center,  so  as  to 
provide  fullness  for  a  frilled  effect  around 
the  edge.  The  smocking  was  done  with 
colored  silk,  and  it  made  a  very  pretty 
ornament. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  One  of  our 
friends,  who  has  been  searching  for  flat- 
heeled  pumps,  found  it  impossible  to  get 
the  model  desired  until  she  tried  the 
misses’  department  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  She  found  that  misses’  shoes  now 
run  up  to  No.  7,  and  there  are  pretty 
and  comfortable  models  in  suede  and  pa- 
( Continued  on  Page  1648) 


Home-made  animal  cookies  — 

crisp  and  brown  and  crunchy — how 
the  children  love  them! 

You  can  get  four  animal  cutters — goose, 
lamb,  cat  and  bunny  —  for  just  what  it 
costs  to  pack  and  mail  them — only  fifteen 
cents.  With  them,  we  will  also  send  a 
Davis  Cook  Book. 

Animal  cookies  are  examples  of  the  many 
tempting  things  you  can  make  with  Davis 
Baking  Powder.  Baking  comes  out  right 
every  time  with  Davis  —  it  makes  baking 
lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and 
cookies  so  palatable  and  pleasing.  And  in 
addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you  use  no 
more  than  of  any  other  high-grade  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

DAVIS 


BAKING  POWDER 


DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 
Dept.Tl-6  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Cookie  Cutters 
and  the  Cook  Book.  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Only  one  set  of  these 
cookie  cutters  to  a 
family.  This  offer  ex¬ 
pires  April  i,  1926. 
PRINT  name  and 
address  plainly. 


Name 


Address 


w, 


AND 

SAVE 


It's  Easy  to  Get 

HOLESALE 

PRICES 


On  standard  water  or 
steam  pipe,  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  supplies, 
7  water  systems,  gasoline 

I  engines,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  house- 
'  hold  electric  appliances. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 
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Smyth -Oespard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  Si, 
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—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  ollne  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 
~  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

r=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 
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Similllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

E  POWER  WASHER  1 


Sure  Relief 


_ 6  Bell-ans 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  P kg’s. Sold  Everywhere 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  oil  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

5U3  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


THE  1 
FAMOUS1 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin ;  3  for  $1.26, 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

,  Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ^ 
gg  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


i 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Sell  More  Milk 

with  the  same 
Feed  Cost 

Without  stuffing  more  feed  into  your  cows  — 
there’s  a  sure  way  of  getting  more  milk  out  of 
them.  Milk  income  in  the  winter  months 
depends  onj  the  cow’s  ability  to  completely 
assimilate  and  turn  into  milk  the  ration  you 
have  to  feed  her. 

Few  cows  go  into  the  winter  in  a  sufficiently 
robust  condition  to  do  this  without  aid.  That’s 
why  thousands  of  dairymen  now  use  Kow-Kare 
regularly  along  with  the  winter  feed.  Just  a 
tablespoonful  of  this  wonderful  medicine-tonic 
twice  a  day,  one  week  each  month,  will  keep 
your  cows  in  top-speed  production.  A  few  cents 
thus  invested  in  regulating  the  cows  milk¬ 
making  machinery  accomplishes  more  than 
many  dollars  spent  in  forced  feeding. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  using  Kow-Kare  you 
are  insuring  your  herd  against  disease  and 
expensive  disorders.  Kow-Kare  acts  directly 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs.  It  helps 
you  win  your  battles  against  such  ailments  as 
Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Scours,  ^Garget,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  by 
strengthening  the  organs  where  these  troubles 
originate. 

Begin  now  to  reap  the  benefits  Kow-Kare  is 
performing  for  other  cow  owners.  Give  it  a 
practical  test  and  you  will  form  new  ideas  of 
winter  dairying.  Large  size  Kow-Kare,  $1  25; 
medium  size.65c — at  feed  stores,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct.  We  pay  postage. 

Write  for  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL  ® 


The  fanners  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
end  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  for  free 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  2633  S.  State  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money- back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  tea  - —  .  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

f.  FOR  ORDERS  J{0U  .  .1 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


WRITE  US 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  Rossmetal  cop¬ 
per  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Houses,  and  all  Pur¬ 
pose  Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  inandwrite  today 
for  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
E.W.RossEnsilageCutter  &  Silo  Co- 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  * 


Address . . — - - - 

R.  F.  D - - - - State - - - - — 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Question  About  the 
Tuberculin  Test 

'On  page  1476  I  note  your  warning  con¬ 
cerning  the  misunderstanding  about  the 
power  of  New  York  State  to  quarantine 
the  product  of  the  farm,  when,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  owner  refuses  to 
have  his  cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
You  make  a  statement  as  to  what  the 
law  provides.  Does  this  law  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  dairymen  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  value  of  these  tests  as  forced 
upon  them? 

Where  an  animal  is  badly  diseased  and 
low  in  vitality,  will  a  bad  spreader  re¬ 
act  to  these  tests? 

Why  does  the  State  usurp  the  control 
of  the  veterinarian  in  this  line  of  work? 
In  other  words,  why  are  dairymen  de¬ 
nied  the  right  generally  granted  to  others 
to  choose  the  doctor  or  veterinarian 
whom  they  desire  in  this  work? 

What  percentage  of  reactors  show  a 
disease  which  would  he  likely  to  convey 
the  bovine  germ  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  human. 

If  the  danger  is  as  great  from  bad 
milk  as  some  of  the  advocates  for  testing 
claim  it  to  he,  how  is  it  that  there  are 
many  families  left  alive  in  the  country 
where  practically  all  their  milk  is  used 
direct  from  the  cow  in  the  raw  stages  by 
(both  adults  and  children? 

When  cattle  have  been  condemned  and 
killed  and  do  not  show  a  trace  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  disease.  What  does  it 
mean?  Are  they  being  slaughtered  for 
experiment  and  amusement? 

This  information  from  The  It.  N.-Y. 
will  he  most  valuable,  and  the  most  re¬ 
liable  source  that  I  know  of.  In  years 
past  there  have  been  papers  that  did  not 
fight.  The  R.  N.-Y.  fought  then,  and 
the  questions  under  discussion  are  as 
iserious  and  as  important  as  any  ques¬ 
tion  if  dairying  is  to  continue  free  from 
the  blight  of  past  scandals.  F.  M.  J. 

New  York. 

*  'There  is  probably  a  legitimate  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  any 
law  upon  “the  confidence  of  dairymen,” 
but  I  question  very  much  the  wisdom 
(of  the  men  who  framed  Section  76  of 
the  Farms  and  Markets  Law,  giving  the 
Commissioner  power  to  ruin  any  farmer 
who  declines  to  subject  his  dairy  herd 
to  a  test  for  tuberculosis  admittedly 
faulty.  Such  power  is  more  than  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
man  not  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  he 
possesses  more  than  human  wisdom  de¬ 
siring  to  exercise  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  where  this  power  has  been  fully 
exercised,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
it  is  used  as  a  club  by  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  tuberculin  test  universally 
adopted,  and  who  are  not  overly  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  the  methods  used  to  bring  about 
their  end. 

As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
either  beginning  or  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  consequently,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  “spreaders”  are  likely  not  to  he 
detected  by  it. 

I  know  of  no  reason  given  by  the 
State  for  not  permitting  any  qualified 
veterinarian  to  officially  administer  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  do  not  care  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  conjectures  as  to  possible  rea¬ 
sons.  This,  however,  is  an  age  of  clas¬ 
sifications  ;  herds  are  accredited  or  non- 
accredited,  according  to  whether  they 
have  passed  certain  tests ;  bottled  milk 
may  he  grade  A  or  grade  B,  its  bacterial 
count  having  something  to  do  with  this, 
and  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  hav¬ 
ing  certified  and  non-certified  veterin¬ 
arians. 

No  reaction  to  tuberculin  determines 
whether  a  disease,  if  present,  endangers 
human  beings.  A  “reaction,”  if  due  to 
the  tuberculin  injected,  simply  shows  the 
presence  of  active  tuberculosis  in  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  does  not  show  its  location,  ex¬ 
tent  or  its  possible  consequences. 

The  fact  that  raw  milk  is  a  universal 
food,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  all 
dairy  herds  contain  one  or  more  tuber¬ 
cular  animals,  the  milk  from  which  is 
mixed  with  the  product  of  the  rest,  that 
the  use  of  milk  is  increasing,  while  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  are  decreasing,  and 
that  hut  a  small  percentage  of  tubercular 
infections  of  human  beings  are  credited 
to  the  germ  of  bovine  tuberculosis  gives 
reasonable  ground,  I  believe,  for  doubt  as 
to  the  part  played  by  tubercular  cattle 


in  maintaining  and  spreading  human 
tuberculosis. 

Wlhen  an  autopsy  discloses  no  evidence 
of  tuberculosis,  it  is  explained  that  the 
disease  exists  but  is  not  found.  This  ex¬ 
planation,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  tuberculin  test,  as 
read,  is  infallible,  and  that  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  reaction  in  a  case  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  of  such  slight  extent  or  in  such 
a  hidden  part  that  the  examining  veter¬ 
inarian  cannot  find  it.  It  is  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  credibility 
of  figures  given,  that  those  who  perform 
the  autopsies  upon  condmned  cattle  have 
any  relation,  professional  or  otherwise, 
with  those  who  make  the  tests.  Where 
figures  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  ac¬ 
curacy  or  inaccuracy  of  a  presumably 
scientific  test,  the  possibility  of  human 
errors  or  prejudices  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  eliminated.  m.  b.  d. 

Practical  Fence  for  Sheep 

I  should  like  to  have  some  practical 
sheep  farmer  answer  this  question  :  What 
is  the  best  practical  fence  for  sheep? 
What  size  top  and  bottom  wire,  what 
size  stay  wire,  and  whether  stay  wire 
should  be  six  or  12  inches  apart? 

Ohio.  H.  L.  S. 

We  use  a  web  of  (9)  number  nine 
wires,  three  inches  apart  at  the  bottom, 
increasing  to  six  at  the  top  space.  Its 
height  is  38  inches,  and’  when  stapled  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  with  a  barb  wire 
six  inches  above,  the  fence  is  about  50 
inches  high.  The  stay  wires  are  a  foot 
apart  and  need  not  (be  nearer  for  sheep 
or  any  other  animal.  Our  sheep  census 
has  averaged  about  400  for  years  and  not 
one  has  got  through  until  the  wires  rusted 
away.  For  a  temporary  fence  we  drive 
a  row  of  stakes  about  two  rods  apart, 
and  there  is  one  now  of  two,  40  rods  rolls 
that  will  be  re- rolled  to  move  where 
needed  next  year. 

This  unstretched  web  is  perfect  to  turn 
any  sheep  unless  an  expert  jumper  and 
so  is  the  permanent  fence  without  the 
barb  on  top.  Then  we  fenced  86  acres 
of  pasture  into  two  fields  in  1891  with 
five  barb  wires,  and  for  20  years  no  sheep 
got  through  unless  the  staples  came  out. 
Formerly  we  tried  two  9’s  with  ll’s  be¬ 
tween.  They  are  a  few  cents  cheaper  but 
all  9’s  rust  out  quick  enough.  The  best 
costs  60  cents  a  rod,  or  about  a  dollar 
when  built.  The  most  important  thought 
must  be  the  end  posts.  We  use  locust 
for  the  ends  and  chestnut  between.  Most 
of  the  latter  will  last  20  years  and  a  lot 
of  wire  will  be  poor  by  that  time. 

I  remark  that  the  wire  we  have  bought 
for  30  years  has  been  poor  stuff.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  coating  is  too  light 
and  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  steel.  I  am  led  to  (believe  so  by 
enough  ungalvanized  number  9  that  I 
bought  40  years  ago  for  a  line  fence  117 
rods  long.  It  was  a  patent,  named  Buch¬ 
anan,  individual  wires  with  a  chain  on 
the  end,  and  you  drew  them  through  inch 
holes  in  the  end  pots  until  the  wire  was 
tight,  with  a  little  canthook  and  then 
held  the  stretch  with  an  old-fashioned  big 
cut  spike.  This  fence  stood  until  two 
years  ago  when  the  neighbor  took  it  down 
to  cut  the  brush  and  put  it  in  corn  and 
then  wheat.  At  present  he  has  a  tem¬ 
porary  fence,  a  rod  on  me  and  a  car  of 
western  lambs  behind  it. 

A  lot  of  that  40-year-old  wire  is  about 
here  yet  and  we  go  to  it  for  pieces.  It 
will  not  break  but  must  be  cut.  A  fence 
of  this  kind  of  wire,  new,  ungalvanized, 
would  last  over  50  years.  We  read  lately 
where  a  writer  said  that  the  users  of 
shoddy  in  woolens  did  not  want  them  to 
last  long,  and  judging  by  this  first  fence 
wire  I  ever  bought,  I  wonder  if  fence 
makers  ever  thought  of  that.  When  there 
were  such  a  multitude  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  farm  relief,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
some  one  did  not  stumble  on  these  things. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Wife:  “The  price  of  the  alarm  clock 
was  $1.50,  but  I  got  a  discount,  so  it 
only  cost  me  98e.”  Husband :  “Yes,  but 
you  know  very  well  you  could  have  got 
the  same  thing  at  Brown’s  for  75c.” 
Wife :  “That  may  'be,  but  then  Brown’s 
wouldn’t  have  taken  anything  off.”  — 
Good  Hardware. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h 
Your  Silo  $’s 

By  getting  your  Craine-built, 
Crasco  Silo  now.  Complete  roof 
given  with  orders  for  delivery 
before  January  1. 


Save  Money  on  Meat 


You  save 
enough  on 
meat  the 
first  year 
to  invest  in 
this  smoke 
house. 


Safe,  con¬ 
venient,  will 
last  for 
years  and 
save  its 
cost  many 
times  over. 


After  your  meat  is  smoked,  it  requires  no  more 
attention.  Just  leave  it  and,  you  have  a  safe, 
san  itary,  convenient  storage  house.  F armers 
have  been  using  this  smoke  house  for  years, 
with  profit  and  absolute  satisfaction.  Why 
buy  meat  when  you  can  butcher  at  home  and 
have  better  meat  at  a  great  saving. 

Free  booklet  giving  details  of  construction, 
operation  and  valuable  receipts.  Send  for  it. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
221  McMunn  St.  Bloomington,  III. 


Save  Your  Skins 

cow,  deer,  horse,  bear,  mink,  muskrat, 
skunk,  ’coon,  squirrel,  fox,  etc.  and 

SEND  THEM  TO  US 

for  mounting  as  trophies  or  making 
into  fur  garments  of  every  description 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

S  AV  E  $  1  O  TO  $50 

and  have 

7  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

for  our  ready-to-wear  garments. 
Big,  free  catalogue,  illustrated  by 
living  models,  gives  prices  of  gar¬ 
ments  we  have  in  stock  and  when  you 
furnish  the  furs,  cost  of  tanning,  mounting,  etc.,  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


We  Tan 
Them— 
You  Wear 
Them 


GetBiwn'stfew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30. 00  in  buying  from 
.  you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1926  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  Have 
160  styles. Double  galvanized. open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  SIS,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Dept. 830  MUNCIE,  |NO. 


PRICE 

$]00 

Oe- 

llvered 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N.V 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 


capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price. 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind 


- — - - - - -  - 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  clothT  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1645 


Training  a  Watch  Dog 

I  have  a  dog,  eight  months  old,  bought 
for  a  watch  dog.  Thus  far,  however,  he 
is  entirely  too  friendly  with  strangers  to 
be  of  any  account  for  this  purpose.  In¬ 
stead  of  barking  at  a  stranger  or  tramp 
he  merely  wags  his  tail  and  wants  to  be 
friendly.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  training  that  could  be  done  to  make 
him  a  useful  watch  dog?  A.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  unable  to  prescribe  any  cer¬ 
tain  way  of  making  a  watch  dog  “mean.” 
When  a  dog  is  of  a  friendly  disposition 
that  temperament  is  usually  hereditary, 
natural  and  only  to  be  changed  by  harsh 
treatment  which  savors  of  the  cruel  and 
cannot  therefore  be  advised.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  probably  wrould  be  best  to 
buy  a  watch  dog  that  is  of  the  mean  dis¬ 
position  desired  and  that  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice  in  guarding  stock,  chil¬ 
dren  and  buildings.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  do  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
dog  in  question  may  become  cross,  a 
barker  and  efficient  as  a  watch  dog  if  you 
keep  him  chained  and  “treat  him  rough.” 
That  consists  in  teasing  him  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  threatening  him  with  a  whip 
and  especially  making  him  fear  that  his 
meat  or  bone  is  to  be  taken  from  him. 
That  can  be  managed  by  tying  a  string  to 
the  bone  or  meat,  throwing  it  to  him  and 
then  pulling  it  away  when  he  has  started 
to  eat  or  chew  it.  Any  dog  will  resent 
loss  of  its  feed.  “Let  sleeping  dogs  lie” 
is  an  old  and  good  piece  of  advice  and 
a  like  one  refers  to  the  taking  away  of 
a  dog’s  bone.  Another  plan  is  to  tie  a 
cross  dog  near  the  kind  one  and  “sick” 
one  at  the  other,  or  notice  and  feed  the 
cross  one  and  neglect  and  tease  the  kind 
one. 

Such  is  thankless  work,  however,  and 
scarcely  worth  while.  Also  it  is  a  shame, 
in  our  opinion,  to  attempt  changing  the 
kindly  nature  of  a  docile,  companionable 
dog.  Therefore  we  feel  inclined  to  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  attempt  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
trained  watch  dog,  if  there  is  real  need 
of  a  type  that  is  mean  and  ready  to  bark, 
bite  and  fight.  A.  S.  A. 


Milk  As  a  Fat  Producer 

My  weight  is  20  lbs.  over  the  weight 
that  my  age  and  height  call  for.  so  I 
have  stopped  drinking  milk  (of  which  I 
am  very  fond)  as  it  has  fat-making 
properties.  If  I  draw  off  the  cream 
from  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  or  from  a 
quart  of  loose  milk  purchased  from  a 
grocery  store,  which  I  have  let  stand 
till  the  cream  arose  to  the  top,  is  the  rest 
of  that  milk,  what  is  called  skim-milk? 
All  reduction  recipes  or  advices  call  for 
skim-milk,  and  I  cannot  find  anyone 
around  who  sells  skim-milk.  Would  I 
be  safe  in  assuming  that  the  milk  left, 
after  I  have  drawn  off  all  the  cream  I 
could  get,  is  skim-milk?  Could  I  drink  it 
without  fearing  every  glassful  was  an¬ 
other  bit  of  fat  produced? 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  cottage 
cheese?  I  sometimes  have  quite  a  lot 
of  cream  left  over  and  it  accumulates  so 
that  I  throw  quite  a  bit  out.  I  only 
have  a  gas  range.  How  long  would  I 
have  to  let  the  cream  stand  in  that  heat 
before  I  could  strain  off  the  whey? 

New  York.  B.  S.  S. 

If  you  stop  eating  all  foods  that  have 
fat-making  properties,  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  in  for  a  solemn  life.  Practically 
all  foods  have  fat-making  properties,  na¬ 
ture  having  balanced  foods  up  to  supply 
the  heat  and  energy-forming  food  con¬ 
stituents  along  with  those  that  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
muscular  tissue  and  repairing  waste.  One 
can  hardly  cut  out  fat-forming  foods 
from  his  diet  and  would  be  foolish  to  at¬ 
tempt  it,  for  heat  and  energy  are  quite 
as  important  to  the  body  as  muscle,  hair 
and  toenails.  Your  problem,  however, 
is  to  minimize  the  specially  fattening 
foods  in  your  diet,  while  still  consuming 
enough  of  them,  and  filling  up  on  less 
expansive  eatables.  In  doing  this,  you 
may  be  quite  right  to  take  the  cream  off 
from  your  milk,  and  you  are  certainly 
right  in  assuming  that  whole  milk,  when 
skimmed,  becomes  skim-milk.  You  can¬ 
not  get  all  the  cream  off,  however,  even 
the  best  mechanical  separators  leave  a 
very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
butterfat  in  the  skim-milk,  but  you  can 
remove  the  bulk  of  it  by  simply  letting 
the  milk  stand  in  a  cold  place  until  the 
cream  has  risen  to  the  top  and  then  re¬ 
moving  it.  Those  who  sell  you  the  whole 
milk  are  very  likely  to  have  saved  you 
some  trouble  in  this  respect  by  previously 
removing  a  little  of  the  cream  .themselves, 
“standardizing”  they  call  it.  They  are 


nice  about  that.  City  people  shouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  become  too  fat.  Skim-milk 
will  be  good  food  for  you,  if  you  are  re¬ 
ducing,  and  a  dish  of  ice  cream  now  and 
then  will  partly  compensate  for  the  but¬ 
terfat  you  lose  by  topping  your  milk  bot¬ 
tles.  If  ice  cream  is  not  at  hand,  there 
are  always  candies  and  pastries  avail¬ 
able,  the  sugar  and  lard  in  them  also 
having  fat-making  properties.  No,  you 
can’t  drink  even  skim-milk  without  fear¬ 
ing  that  you  will  add  another  bit  of  fat 
to  the  surplus  20  lbs.  that  you  already 
possess.  (  Oh  !  if  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
had  only  20  pounds  too  much)  But  you 
will  add  a  smaller  bit  than  you  would  by 
eating  or  drinking  foods  of  greater  car¬ 
bohydrate  content  and  you  will  have  a 
good  food  at  that.  Skim-milk  should  be 
far  better  utilized  than  it  is ;  I  mean 
food  that  is  openly  skimmed  and  sold  at 
the  price  which  the  removal  of  its  cream 
will  justify.  No  one  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  full  cream  prices  for  skim- 
milk,  however. 

As  to  making  cottage  cheese  from  your 
cream,  that  dream  will  have  to  be  shat¬ 
tered,  if  you  wi sh  to  reduce.  Cottage 
cheese  is  made  from  skim-milk.  If  made 
from  cream,  it  would  be  just  as  fattening 
as  the  cream.  The  best  cottage  cheese, 
you  probably  don’t  get  it  in  the  city, 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  cream  add¬ 
ed,  to  give  it  richness  and  flavor.  Gen¬ 
uine  skim-milk  cottage  cheese  tastes  just 
a  iittle  flat  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
richer  article.  It  is  made  by  setting 
skim-milk  in  a  warm  place,  usually  over 
the  reservoir  of  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
keeping  it  there  until  it  has  curdled.  The 
whey  is  then  separated  from  the  curds 
and,  by  the  way,  this  whey  contains  con¬ 
siderable  food  value,  and  the  curds  are 
seasoned,  formed  into  patties  and  eaten, 
far  preferably  when  very  fresh.  Skim- 
milk  cottage  cheese  isn’t  very  fattening, 
you  may  eat  that,  and  here’s  hoping 
that  the  extra  20  lbs.  will  dissolve  with¬ 
out  removing  a  dimple  or  causing  an 
added  pang  of  hunger.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  Of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dec.  14,  1025,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 51% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 05% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 02% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.00 

Bed-dog  flour  .  44.40 

White  hominy  .  36.65 

Gluten  feed  . 44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  30.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  54.10 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26.  —  General  farming 
short  course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  State 
Armory,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-6. — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tan.  5-6-. — New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-7. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  State  Armory,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15.—- New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-15. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-3. — Tractor  school,  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Fqb.  1-5. — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  North. 
Dakota. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAV  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Reboilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal,  L. 

C.  Smith.  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  bnt  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  service.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 

Srotection.  References:  Dun’s, 
KADStrkkt’s  or  your  own  bank. 

I  American  Writing  Machine  Oa  I 

ESTABLISHED  I860 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  DAIRY  FARMS,  13  t.  33d  «!.,  Pklla..  Pa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

§[,  Grade  Guernsey  SSSSjSuJgE 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 

Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  11111  Farms  Co.  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Three-Yr.-Old  Bull 

A  splendid  animal,  in  fine  condition,  but  we  need 
change  of  blood.  Bargain. 

HOLLAND  FAKM  Belchertown,  Mass. 

r^nprncpil  Ftiill  r’alwne  *60  t0  $2WW-  Several 
VjUBrnSBj  DUIl  v^alVBS  from  Advanced  Registry 

Dams.  OIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Katonah,  New  York 

Rnnrncou  Hoiforo  Registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
UUBrnbOj  msiioib  pj„e  pedigrees.  Prices  moderate. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm,  St.  James,  L.  L,  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  Tully.  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

For  Sale,  Sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  son  of  Mas- 
terman  of  Oaklands  and  grandson  of  Combination  Pre¬ 
mier.  Dams  with  private  and  R.  of  M.  records  Write  for 
particulars  to  BONO  FAKM 8  Troy,  Pa. 

FERRETS 

77  73  73  T?  r  1  'O  Thirty  years  experience. 

r.|\  |\  P,  1  ^  Yearling  females  the 
^  ^  mother  ferret  special 

ratcatchers  $6  each.  Young  stock  females  $4.50,  males  $4. 
will  ship  0.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  .  New  london,  Ohio 

CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
SJ''  r  uiiiiu  i  o  gies,  paiis  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents, 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

|  HORSES 

For  Sale— Belgian  Draft  Stallion 

ROYAL  FARCEUR  No.  12337 

Five  years  old;  weight,  1850  lbs.;  color,  roan.  A 
sure  foal  getter.  Best  of  manners.  Works  both  in 
Team  or  single  Harness  Have  colts  to  show.  Sired 
by  Farceur,  7332-72924,  the  world’s  Champion  Draft 
Stallion.  One  two-year  old,  one  three-year  old  Filly 
out  of  Pure  bred  mare  by  above  sire,  Royal  Farceur, 
Overstocked  with  Horses  and  require  the  room. 

£.  E.  HORTON  &  SON  R.  2  Johnson  City.  N.Y. 

CL  il  J  Pure  Bred  and  Beauties.  The  thing 

tWi  ana  *  omes  for  your  child’s  Christmas  present. 

U  Order  now.  A.B.  POSTER'S  PenyFarm.Atwaler.Ohiq 

|  SHEEP 

30  Bred  Reg.  Yearling  Hampshire  Ewes  ®£,ediSg 

High-class  individ’ls.  C.P.&M.W.  hioham.  «etty»liurg,  l’a’. 


F  O  R_n„lam  Cujqo  Standard  bred,  of  excellent  quai- 

SALE  UBIdlll  LW85  jfy.  6E0.  0  brown,  H.  B.Loekport,N.T. 


|  DOGS 

g«SwA»  IKhYA  spaniel  puppies 

Ten  weeks,  #25.  Louis  West,  Oceanport,  N.  J, 


bale  A  Guaranteed  Shepherd  Gow  Dog  ” !  fs  tr-#Io 

check  takes  him.  T.  II.  WOOD,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  Aj“tenigen“an 

J.  F.  IMHOFF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glesshere,  N.  J 


White  Eskimos  Pedigreedt  Ite^isterell^iYs— $20.  ° 

WHITE  ESKIMO  KENNELS  Denton,  Maryland 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  #4.75,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  #5. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  #5.50 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense. 
-All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Wobnrn,  Hass. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er,  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  Fall 

pigs.  KICHARI)  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  selected  weanling 
pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  St  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


All  atres.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

W  lnnt  Farmfc  II iiiitliigton  Mill#,  Pa. 


H  ’#  1 1  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

*  *  ^  **  V/  wO  ing[<  aji  aKes  for  g  aie, 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  St  Son  Merrlileld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-GHOIGE  GILTS-YOUNG  BOARS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  15  BRADFORD.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-H  amp's!!*  ibKE  Spring  Boars  and  Gills 

Best  strains  Hampshire  blood.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe.  N.T 


Chester  Whites  Kkr 

CI.OUIH.AN1!  FARM 


National  champion 
Shipped  on  approval. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


0  1  p  Choice  lleg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 
.  I.  U.  $  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock,  910.76  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  R.  llll.L,  8eneca  F.llii,  N.T 


DOCS 


MALE  COLLIE  Vn-’wl.t.V* 

heel  driver,  good  watch  and  companion  dog. 
Nicely  marked,  a  beauty,  #25.  Female  Spaniel, 
6mos.,  a  beauty,  #15.  Male  Cocker  Spaniel, 
7  mos„  #20.  Female  Collie  Pup,  2  mos..  #3. 
None  better.  Female  Beagle.  10  mos.,  #17.50, 
started  on  rabbits.  Beagle  Pups,  4  mos.,  #10. 
Foxhound,  1  yr.,  long  ears,  nice  voice,  no  faults, 
#20.  Mound  Pups,  3  mos.,  #10. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermon 


GREAT  DANES 

Female,  black,  18  mos.,  $60.  Female,  fawn,  15  mos.,  bre 
to  sure  sire,  $100.  Puppies,  fawn  and  brindle,  11  wks.,$5d 
up,  Grown  dogs  and  stud  dogs.  MAX  IEVINE,  Spoil, wood.  N.  JO 


Male  and  Female.  #25-#35.  Eight  wks.  old. 

WILLIAM  G.  IIUENKE  JLlunellen,  N.  J. 


Wanted-A  Blue  Tick  Male  Rabbit  Hound 

2  years  old.  Must  be  guaranteed  A-No.-l  dog, 

K.  H.  Doughty  R.  F.  0.  No.  4  Portland,  Maine 


Wanted— ^41/  Breeds  Puppies  In  Good  Health 

State  age,  sex,  price,  No  champions, 

RACEBROOK  KENNELS  Orange,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Fox  Hound  Pups 

years  old.  LAWRENCE  SISSON 


Five  mos.  old  and  one 
male  fox  hound  four 

LutheranviOe,  New  York 


A  JU  17  TY  A  T  17  O  Farm  raised  pups.  Males.  $10; 
rVir\.rbJL$rVl-/rbO  females,  $5.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MERIC  PHILLIPS  Red  Creek.  N.Y. 


AIRED  ALE  PUPS* 


Pedigreed. 

HUBBARD.R.  3,  Oswego, N.Y. 


MUST  REDUCE  STOCK!! 


UNOSOAL  BARGAINS  in  Collie  Pups  and  grown  stock. 
Best  blood  lines.  Glengae  Kennels,  Boonton  N.  J, 


XMAS  GIFT-Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

Champion  stock.  Prices  very  reasonable  considering 
breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH 

Calikill  Mountain  Slock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  York 


Handsome  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS  — Buy 

your  wife  or  children  the  most  devoted  pet  on  earth,  one 
that  will  remain  thro  sunshine  and  shadow  to  life’s  end. 
Male  and  spayed  females,  $10.  HOWARD  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
x  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0I.,  Grove  City,  Fs. 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  for  brains  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COI.IJE  FARM  Manefleld,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE-PEDIGREED  POLICE  DOG 

Seven  months  old.  Beautiful  specimen :  exceptional 
gentle  disposition.  D.  LANQBEKO  Kiugwood  Manor,  N.  J. 


Rpaniifnl  Pnli no  Flnire  Ma,e'  females,  10  mos. ;  ped. ;  best 
DodUlMUl  I  OIICB  UOgS  breeding.  Wonderful  compa’ns. 
and  guards.  Bargains  FORBES,  Spring  Villoy.  Rocklond  Co.,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  Police  Puppies  of  superior  quality.  Don’t  buy  until 
1  you  get  our  prices.  Sat,  guar.  Wylde  Echo  Form.  Barlon.Vt. 


GOATS 


OOA.T  at  Stlia 

Sharwall  Hexson  No.  22988— Pure  Toggenburg.  Fee,  $10. 
Write  for  inf’m’tn.  H.  A.  ROWLEY.  137  Ccdor  SI..  Branford,  Conn. 


Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  !  ;  : 
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Feeding  a  Bull  Calf 

As  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wish 
advice  on  raising  a  Jersey  bull  calf.  The 
hull  is  only  two  days  old  at  present  and 
would  like  your  advice  on  raising  him  to 
quick  maturity.  I  have  plenty  of  milk 
and  also  a  good  supply  of  skim-milk  at 
all  times.  Have  plenty  of  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  and  bran  and  could  get  any 
of  the  standard  feeds  if  needed.  I  have 
for  roughage  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e. 

The  plan  of  feeding  and  raising  a 
dairy  heifer  or  bull  calf  is  generally 
agreed  upon  by  dairymen,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  set  down  as  a  safe  guide 
for  such  work :  Let  the  newborn  calf 
nurse  for  three  or  four  days.  That 
helps  to  prevent  milk  fever  in  its  dam 
and  gives  the  calf  a  good  start.  The 
first  or  colostrum  milk  is  needed  by  the 
calf,  as  it  rids  the  bowels  of  meconium 
of  fecal  matter  gathered  there  before 
birth.  It  also  contains  some  antibodies 
which  help  to  make  the  calf  resistant 
against  germ  disease. 

If  the  calf  does  not  nurse,  give  it  the 
colostrum  milk  and  then  feed  whole  milk, 
sweet  and  at  00  to  100  degrees  Fahr. 
temperature,  from  sterilized  vessels.  Al¬ 
low  a  little  less  milk  than  the  calf  is 
willing  to  drink,  and  make  the  c-alf  drink 
slowly.  Remove  foam,  when  the  time 
comes  to  feed  skim-milk,  from  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  Give  the  calf  its  dam’s  milk  for 
four  days  from  birth ;  then  whole  milk 
from  any  cow  in  the  herd  may  be  fed, 
but  it  is  best  not  to  feed  milk  that  has 
over  4  per  cent  butterfat.  Eight  to  12 
lbs.  of  whole  milk,  per  day,  should  suf¬ 
fice  for  a  calf  of  50  to  100  lbs.  weight. 

Feed  the  very  young  calf  at  least  three 
times  daily  and  each  meal  at  exactly  the 
same  time  each  day.  Regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing  is  important.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  week  it  is  usual  to  feed  sweet 
skim-milk  for  whole  milk.  Substitute  it 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  day.  Gradually 
the  total  amount  of  milk  fed  may  be  in¬ 
creased  2  to  4  lbs.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  skim-milk  may  entirely  re¬ 
place  whole  milk ;  some  feeders  make  the 
change  earlier.  During  and  after  the 
fifth  week  skim-milk  may  be  increased, 
gradually,  until  18  to  20  lbs.  is  fed  daily, 
but  one  should  watch  the  calf’s  bowels 
and  lessen  the  milk  if  any  sign  of  scours 
is  noted. 

From  two  months  on  the  skim-milk 
may  be  continued,  and  some  feeders  even 
feed  sour  milk,  whole  or  skimmed,  but 
we  think  it  more  likely  that  indigestion 
may  occur  if  that  is  fed,  as  the  sour  milk 
tends  to  decompose  or  prove  injurious 
unless  much  care  is  taken.  The  calf 
■will  start  eating  meals  and  choice  hay 
when  two  or  three  weeks  and  may  pick 
a  little  before  that,  but  the  fourth  stom¬ 
ach  is  not  ready  to  digest  much  solid 
feed  before  the  calf  is  a  few  weeks  old 
and  scouring  often  occurs  when  too  much 
of  it  is  fed.  Alfalfa  hay  is  rich  and 
liable  to  cause  scouring  unless  carefully 
fed,  in  small  quantities,  until  the  calf 
is  able  to  take  it  without  derangement 
occuring.  The  amount  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  as  the  calf  can  take  it,  always 
watching  the  condition  of  the  bowel  dis¬ 
charge  to  indicate  good  or  poor  indiges¬ 
tion.  The  hay,  or  other  roughage  may 
be  fed  twice  daily,  and  the  calf  allowed 
to  eat  what  it  cares  to  clean  up,  as  soon 
as  it  can  digest  such  feed  in  a  thorough 
manner. 

Corn,  oats  and  bran  will  suffice  for 
calf  feeding,  but  some  feeders  think  it 
pays  to  give  the  calves  linseed  meal.  A 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  cracked  corn 
(by  weight)  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran, 
has  been  recommended  as  a  good  starting 
ration  for  the  young  calf.  When  the 
young  animal  is  three  or  four  months 
old  it  may  have  some  pasture  grass,  but 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Indeed,  many  breeders 
prefer  to  raise  the  calf  in  a  sanitary 
pen  and  yard  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
getting  better  development  when  that  is 
done. 

Corn  silage  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to 
hay  and  grain  for  the  calf,  but  it  must 
be  sound  and  not  of  the  extra  sour  type. 

It  may  be  started  when  the  calf  is  two 


months  or  so  old  and  gradually  increased 
in  amount  until,  when  the  calf  is  six 
months  old,  it  may  take  8  to  10  lbs.  of 
silage  daily,  along  with  some  roughage 
and  grain. 

The  feeding  of  milk  is  usually  discon¬ 
tinued  when  the  calf  is  five  or  six  months 
old,  but  show  animals  are  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  for  10  to  12  months,  or 
are  fed  milk  during  that  time,  to  get 
them  into  extra  plump  condition.  The 
feeding  from  six  months  on  comprises 
corn,  oats,  bran,  oilmeal,  pasture  grass 
and  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  the  amounts 
being  gradually  increased  as  the  calf  can 
take  them,  until  it  is  on  full  adult  feed¬ 
ing.  Exercise  daily  is  imperative  during 
the  raising  process ;  direct  sunlight,  out¬ 
doors  is  also  necessary,  and  at  all  times 
the  calf  should  have  access  to  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  be  supplied  with  salt. 
Keep  all  utensils  and  housing  places 
scrupulously  clean.  .A.  s.  A. 


Feeding  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  simply 
corn  and  water  is  the  best  ration  for 
fattening  pigs.  That  is  what  my  farmer 
is  using  and  the  pigs  keep  rooting  all 
the  time.  I  tell  him  they  don’t  get  what 
they  need  is  the  reason  for  that.  What 
weight  should  six  or  seven  months  pigs 
be  if  well  fed?  j.  b. 

New  York. 

Corn  and  water  alone  make  a  poor  ra¬ 
tion  for  either  a  growing  or  a  fattening 
pig.  Growing  pigs  need  the  mineral  and 
other  constituents  found  in  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  oilmeal  and  other  high  pro¬ 
tein  foods,  chief  of  which,  after  all,  when 
feeding  pigs  is  concerned,  is  skim-milk. 
After  having  reached  sufficient  growth 
and  the  aim  is  to  put  on  as  much  good 
fat  as  possible,  corn  may  make  up  90 
per  cent  of  the  ration,  though,  even  then, 
the  addition  of  some  middlings  or  red- 
dog  and  oilmeal  will  make  a  better  job 
of  it.  Corn  makes  fat  but  does  not  make 
bone,  and  building  up  a  good  frame  up¬ 
on  which  to  store  fat  later  should  be  the 
aim  during  the  first  few  months  of  a 
pig’s  life. 

Raising  pigs  is  an  art.  in  which  some 
excel.  ^  Every  community  has  its  “ex¬ 
perts,”  who  take  great  interest  in  seeing 
what  they  can  do  each  year  with  the 
family  pig  and  local  reputations  are  made 
and  lost  as  the  scales  at  butchering  time 
show  who  was  the  most  skillful  feeder. 


December  26,  1925 

It’s  a  great  game,  more  fun  than  golf 
and  at  least  equally  useful.  Equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
oats,  with  perhaps  5  lbs.  to  the  hundred 
of  oilmeal  will  make  a  good  growing  ra¬ 
tion  when  combined  with  the  slops  us¬ 
ually  fed  and  the  green  stuffs  available. 
Skim-milk  should  be  used  as  liberally  as 
possible  and,  if  a  considerable  amount 
is  available,  the  oilmeal  need  not  be 
used.  When  actual  fattening  is  com¬ 
menced,  all  the  ear  corn  that  will  be 
eaten  may  be  given  or  more  cornmeal 
added  to  the  ration,  though  it  is  well  to 
continue  the  middlings  at  least. 

Pigs  vary  in  weight  at  the  ages  you 
mention  with  the  care  and  skill  used  in 
feeding.  Probably  few  farmers  would  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  175  lbs.  at  six  or 
seven  months  of  age,  while  others  pre¬ 
fer  to  display  from  200  to  250  lbs.,  or 
even  more  before  pig  killing  time.  Root¬ 
ing  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  poor 
feeding  though  a  hungry  hog  will  natur¬ 
ally  display  more  vigor  in  that  respect 
than  a  well-fed  one.  m.  b.  d. 


A  young  woman  who  had  studied  in 
one  of  the  modern  universities  met  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  noted  for  his  absent- 
mindedness.  “Don’t  you  really  remem¬ 
ber  me,  professor?”  she  inquired.  “You 
once  asked  me  to  marry  you,  vou  know  ” 
“Ah,  yes,”  replied  the  professor,  display¬ 
ing  sudden  interest;  “and  did  you?”  _ 

Boston  Transcript. 


Years 

Oil  Jarre 

Every  Cow  a  Profit  Maker 

15  Jersey  herd  averages  9059.9  lbs.  of  5.5%  milk  J 
and  $279.84  profit  over  feed  cost  in  C.  T.  A.  work.  • 

In  the  seventh  consecutive  year  during  which  Larro  was  the  grain  ration  of  the 
Jersey  herd  at  Smith  and  Preston’s  Valley  Farm,  Conotton,  Ohio,  official  C.T.A. 
records  for  the  test  period  recently  ended  credit  these  15  cows  with  an  average 
monthly  production  of  754.9  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow — 9059.9  lbs.  per  cow  for  twelve 
months.  Remember — these  are  Jerseys  giving  5.5  %  milk. 

^neoimp°^tant  than  pounds  of  milk  is  the  fact  that  these  cows  averaged 
$279.84  profit  over  all  feed  costs  for  the  year.  They  produced  $5528.39  worth 
ol  milk  at  a  total  feed  cost,  including  Larro,  roughage  and  pasture,  of  $1586.68 
A  profit  over  feed  cost  of  over  240%. 


Could  any  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Larro  as  a  steady 
ration  for  your  own  cows  be  offered  ? 

Could  any  but  a  high  quality,  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  ration  build  and  main¬ 
tain  the  health  and  condition  necessary 
to  enable  a  cow  to  produce  milk  profit¬ 
ably  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  ? 

Take  some  of  the  individual  stars  from 
the  Valley  Farm  herd  as  an  example. 
Sabina,  5  years  old— fed  Larro  all  her  life 
—produced  11,599.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
702.1  lbs.  of  butter  during  the  test  period. 
Benigna,also  5  years  old— alsofed  Larro 
continuously  produced  93  2  7.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  539.7  lbs.  of  butter.  Matie  Owl,  4 
years  old— four  years  on  Larro — pro¬ 
duced  10,250  lbs.  of  milk  and  5  89. 8  lbs.  of 
butter .  They  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  they 
hadn  t  been  handled  and  fed  properly. 


Impressive  as  these  individual  per¬ 
formances  are,  the  herd  record  is  of 
more  importance  to  dairymen.  It  shows 
that  every  Valley  Farm  cow  returned 
a  profit  over  feed  cost,  ranging  from 
$176.25  for  Carroll  Girl  in  9  months,  to 
$426.87  for  Sabina.  There,  after  all  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  any 
feed  —  profit  for  the  man  who  uses  it. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Compare 
these  records  with  those  of  your  own 
cows.  If  your  cows  aren’t  doing  as 
well  as  the  Valley  Farm  cows,  try 
Larro.  You’ll  find  it  just  as  productive 
of  profits  for  you  as  it  is  for  every 
dairyman  who  feeds  it  regularly.  And 
remember  this— the  true  value  of  a 
dairy  ration  isn’t  shown  on  the  price 
tag— it  is  profit,  not  first  cost,  that 
counts. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


W^\}1  send  complete  C.T.A.  Records  of  every  cow 

in  the  Valley  Farm  herd  to  anyone  interested.  W rite  to r a  copy . 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  mm 


arrof 


THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

^Alsoa^complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds— as  good  for  your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Apple  shipments  this  Fall  have  been 
rather  heavy  and  receipts  in  New  York 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  December 
were  well  over  300  carloads  a  week. 
About  one-third  were  boxed  apples  from 
the  Far  West,  one-third  barreled  and 
basket  apples  from  New  York  State  and 
the  rest  originated  in  a  dozen  different 
States.  Baldwin  apples  have  generally 
been  very  ordinary  and  they  dragged 
heavily  with  most  dock  sales  from  $3  to 
$4.25  a  barrel.  Street  sales  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  stock  ranged  $3  to  $5.50  with  occas¬ 
ional  sales  of  fancy  even  higher.  Green¬ 
ings  held  about,  steady.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  apples  as  reported  by  the 
federal  government  show  4,250.000  bar¬ 
rels  on  hand  on  Dec.  1,  and  13,029.000 
boxes  compared  with  3,709,000  barrels 
and  9,917.000  boxes  a  year  ago.  Bushel 
stock  was  reported  as  2,432,000  against 
1,374,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  This  makes 
the  apple  holdings  about  150.000  barrels 
larger  than  the  five-year  average,  and 
about  3,230.000  more  boxes.  The  first  of 
the  new  cabbage  from  Florida  was  offered 
last  week  and  it  found  a  good  outlet  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  half-barrel  hamper. 
Some  white  and  red  cabbage  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Holland,  equal  to  about  eight 
carloads,  but  the  principal  offerings  were 
from  New  York  State.  Increased  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  latter  State  catised  a  weak 
market.  Most  carrots  moved  very  slowly 
and  the  market  was  inclined  to  be  weak 
excepting  on  medium-sized  stock  which 
held  fairly  steady.  California  celery  is 
a  strong  competitor  of  the  York  State 
product  just  now  and  offerings  have  been 
quite  liberal.  Nearby  beets  were  un¬ 
usually  dull.  The  potato  market  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  some  inclinations  to 
strengthen.  The  markets  at  primary 
points  continue  firm,  but  until  recently 
a  dull  market  has  been  reported  in  New 
York  and  many  other  large  markets  due 
to  a  limited  demand  and  heavy  receipts 
at  terminal  points.  Then,  too,  the  de¬ 
murrage  charges  which  soon  mount  tip 
and  the  unusual  number  of  rejections  has 
had  its  influence.  The  Canadian  potato 
crop  according  to  latest  reports  is  about 
20  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1924  crop 
and  is  the  smallest  since  1916.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  about  through  shipping  lettuce, 
giving  way  to  Florida  and  California. 
Onions  were  dull  and  market  irregular 
with  imports  from  Spain  continuing  fair¬ 
ly  liberal.  Sweet  potatoes  were  dull. 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Virginia  were  the 
heaviest  shippers  of  mixed  vegetables. 
Virginia  is  particularly  heavy  on  spinach, 
while  string  beans,  bunched  carrots,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  eggplants,  lettuce,  peppers,  etc. 
are  arriving  from  States  farther  south. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  gradually  increased 
and  the  trend  of  the  market  was  down¬ 
ward,  Pacific  Coast  offerings  were 
heavier,  as  well  as  the  receipts  of  nearby 
eggs,  the  weather  being  favorable  to  pro¬ 
duction.  The  result  has  been  a  drop  in 
price  nearly  every  day,  due  to  the  effort 
of  receivers  to  clear  their  stock  on  hand 
before  larger  receipts  hampered  them  still 
further  in  their  trading.  Medium  sizes 
of  nearby  eggs  are  gradually  losing  favor 
as  they  become  more  plentiful,  the  trade 
naturally  preferring  the  larger-sized  eggs. 
The  market  on  storage  eggs  also  weaken¬ 
ed.  The  movement  has  been  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  but  the  receipts  of  fresh  have  been 
on  the  increase  and  any  material 
strengthening  of  the  market  is  unlikely 
unless  a  cold  wave  sweeps  over  the  West. 
Cold  storage  holdings  by  the  middle  of 
December  had  been  reduced  in  New  York 
to  about  500,000  cases,  an  increase  of 
about  100,000  cases  over  last  year  at  that 
time. 

Live  fowl  sold  on  a  fairly  active  mar¬ 
ket,  but  receipts  are  increasing  due  to 
the  fairly  high  prices  prevailing  and  the 
^anticipated  demand  for  the  coming  holi¬ 
days.  There  was  some  carryover  from 
da^  to  day  and  the  market  on  fowl  weak¬ 
ened.  Live  chickens  had,  at  times,  to  be 
forced  out  with  fowl,  especially  the 
larger  sizes,  but  this  situation  soon  cor¬ 
rected  itself  and  a  steadier  market  was 
reported  later  in  the  week.  Live  farm- 
fatted  geese  were  in  fair  demand  and 
ducks  firm.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poul¬ 
try  have  been  quite  liberal,  but  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand  has  kept  the  market  firm. 
Barreled  packed  chickens  sold  well,  but 
supplies  were  light.  Barreled  packed 
fowl  receipts  were  light,  anything  show¬ 
ing  quality  sold  readily.  Latest  reports 
on  turkeys  indicate  a  fairly  high  market 
for  Christmas  and  due  to  the  high  prices 
the  demand  is  limited,  which  may  affect 
the  ultimate  price.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  New  York  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  were  reported  as  22.508,178  lbs.,  com¬ 
pared  with  29,413,262  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  fairly  liberal  and 
the  market  irregular.  Good  hay  was  in 
demand  and  some  of  the  accumulations 
were  reduced.  As  usual  the  bulk  of  the 


stock  offered  was  medium  and  low  grade 
hay.  Alfalfa  sold  well  when  of  good 
quality,  but  straw  .was  slow.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  quoted  weak,  but 
most  of  the  articles  are  steady  to  firm. 
Freezing  weather  without  snow  is  hard 
on  vegetation. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  48  to  66c ;  storage.  48 
to  50c;  dairy,  36  to  39c;  common,  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  new,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  30  to 
35c;  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  weak; 
hennery,  52  to  60c;  State  and  western 
candled,  36  to  50c;  storage,  32  to  38c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  4S  to  50c;  fowls,  28  to  32c;  chick¬ 
ens,  28  to  29c;  old  roosters,  17  to  19c; 
ducks,  32  to  35c  ;  geese,  25  to  28c.  lave 
poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  42  to  44c ;  fowls. 
23  to  29e ;  chickens,  28  to  29c;  old 
roosters,  15  to  17c ;  ducks,  29  to  32c ; 
geese,  21  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  King, 
Spy,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Hubbard  son,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds, 
75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  seconds,  75c 
to  $1 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $13  to  $18. 

Fruits  and  Grapes.  —  Pears,  quiet ; 
Bartletts,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Kieffers,  $1 
to  $1.25.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box, 
$7.75  to  $8.50.  Grapes,  California  Ma¬ 
lagas,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Emperors,  $2 
to  $3. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  red  and 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12  ;  narrow, 
$10  to  $11;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  pea, 
$6.25.  Onions,  steady  ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  State  and  western,  bag, 
$2.75  to  $3  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  artichokes,  box,  $4 
to  $5 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$3  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  65 
to  85c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.50 ;  cucumbers,  not  quoted ;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4  ;  lettuce,  basket, 
60  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  bbl.,  $8  to  $11  ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60 ;  peppers,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $4 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  squash,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
yellow,  60  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  16  to  19c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $31 ;  middlings,  $30.50 ;  red-dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37 ;  oilmeal, 
$49.50 ;  hominy,  $34.50 ;  gluten,  $41.80  ; 
oat  feed,  $11 ;  rye  middlings,  $28.75. 

j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — ‘Creamery,  extra,  47  to  48c; 
firsts,  4314  to  43c  ;  seconds,  42  to  43c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  2514  to  26c; 
held,  extras,  2714  to  28c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra 
61  to  62c ;  mixed  colors,  59  to  60c ;  white, 
57  to  59c ;  western,  firsts,  49  to  51c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  bbl.,  $3  to  $8 cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $7  to  $8. 

May  and  Straw.— Hay,  No.  1,  Timo¬ 
thy,  $28  to  $30 ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27 ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26  ; 
swale,  $14  to  $15 ;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.  $4.15  to  $4.25 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  25  to  30c ; 
chickens,  large,  26  to  29c ;  small,  23  to 
26c. 

’Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  34c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c;  roosters,  18  to  24c;  turkeys,  45 
to  52c. 

Vegetables. — 'String  beans,  bu.,  $4  to 
$6 ;  beets,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  carrots,  box,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2; 
celery,  box,  $2  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
spinach,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  squash,  tur¬ 
ban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  blue 
Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  box,  50e 
to  $1 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Dec.  12,  1925. 

Market,  slow.  Comparisons  with  week 
ago  :  Beef  steers  about  steady  ;  none  here 
to  sell  above  $10;  bulk,  $8.25  to  $9.  All 
other  classes  killing  stock  practically  un¬ 
changed.  Stockers  and  feeders  closing 


firm.  Yards  well  cleared.  Compared 
with  week  ago,  most  sales  25c  higher;, 
quality  mostly  medium  to  good  ;  bulk,  $7 
to  $8.25.  Calves,  weak,  $1  to  $1.50  low¬ 
er  ;  top  vealers,  $14.50. 

Hogs :  Sharply  lower,  50  to  75c  de¬ 
cline  for  weak  top ;  western,  $12.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  12, 
1925 :  Cattle,  137  cars :  28  Chicago,  27 
St.  Paul,  26  Canada,  14  Virginia,  9 
Iowa,  9  Pennsylvania,  7  St.  Louis,  3 
Tennessee,  3  IVest.  Virginia,  2  New 
York,  2  Kansas  City,  2  Ohio,  2  Buffalo, 
1  New  Jersey,  1  Indiana,  1  Michigan ; 
containing  3,898  head  ;  133  calves ;  1,714 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11 ; 
fair  to  good,  $S.75  to  $10;  medium  to 
fair,  $7.75  to  $8.75  ;  common  to  medium, 
$6  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.25;  medium  to 
fair,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $4.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime.  $8.50  to  $9  ; 
good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$4  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.75  to  $5.75  ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75 ;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1.75  to  $3.50. 

Stockers  and  Feeder  Steers. — Good  to 
choice,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  fair  to  good,  $7.25 
to  $8.25;  medium  to  fair.  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
common  to  medium,  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Stocker  Bulls.— -Good  to  choice,  $5.50 
to  $6.50;  fair  to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $4  to  $4.50;  common  to 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Calves. — ‘Good  to  choice.  $14.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.75  to  $13;  common,  $5  to 
$10.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12  to  $12.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $12.75;  lightweights, 
100  to  150,  $12.25  to  $12.75;  rough 
stock,  $10.50  to  $12. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED  MARKET 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.55;  corn,  bu.,  75c;  hay, 
baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $17  to  $18 ;  straw, 
ton,  $11  to  $12. 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton, 
$38  to  $39;  shorts,  ton,  $38  to  $39; 
hominy,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  middlings, 
ton,  $43.50  to  $44.50 ;  linseed,  ton,  $56.50 
to  $57.50 ;  gluten,  ton,  $49  to  $50 ; 
ground  oats,  ton,  $40.50  to  $41.50 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  ton,  $42  to  $43 ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  ton*  $47  to  $48  ;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  ton,  $37.50  to  $38.50; 
18  per  cent,  ton,  $42  to  $43  ;  20  per  cent, 
ton,  $44  to  $45;  24  per  cent,  ton,  $49.50 
to  $50.50;  25  per  cent,  ton,  $52.50  to 
$53.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  ton, 
$44.50  to  $45.50 ;  Alfalfa  meal,  fine,  ton, 
$46  to  $47. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  rather  quiet.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  at  Boston  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  55c;  fine  clothing,  46  to  47c; 
half  blood,  strictly  combing,  54  to  55c; 
half  blood,  clothing,  48c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  strictly  combing,  54  to  55c  ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  clothing,  47  to  48c. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


December  17,  1925, 

MILK 


League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
10O  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.10;  Class  2B, 
$2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A.  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.90; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48 

Good  to  choice* . 46 

Lower  grades  . 42 

Ladles  . 34 

Packing  stock  . 32 

Centralized  . 43 

Renovated  . 43 


@$0.48% 
@  .47% 

@  .44 

@  .39 

@  .33% 

@  .45 
@  .44 


CHEESE 

June  make,  fancy . $0.27  @$0.27% 

Average  run . 25%  @  .26% 


EGGS 


White,  fancy,  nearby . 

$0.59@$0.60 

Good  to  choice . 

.53  @ 

.57 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 

.57 @ 

.58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.  . 

.58@ 

.59 

Gathered,  best  . 

.55 

Common  to  good  . 

.38  @ 

.45 

Storage,  best  . 

,47@ 

.48 

Lower  grades  . 

.40 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Fowls  . . . 

*0  2847.80  36 

Chickens  . 

.2  6@ 

.32 

Turkeys  . 

.40 

Ducks  . 

.2847 

.34 

Geese  . 

.20@ 

.29 

Tame  rabbits . 

.28@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Chickens,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

.  .40  @  .42 

.  .26  @  .30 

.  .30@  .40 

.  .20@  .34 

.  .35  @  .45 

.  .2247  .32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

.75  @  .SO 

Old  . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

.  2.5047  3.50 

Culls  . 

.  1.0047  1.50 

Guineas,  pair  . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair.  .  . 

.  1.25  47  2.00 

.  .20@  .45 

Jacks,  pair  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

,$0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .1647  .19 

Culls  . 

.  .1047  .12 

Lambs,  head  . 

.  5.00@12.00 

Pigs,  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb . 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .25@  .30 

.  .2047  .25 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 

.18@  .20 

50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .14  @  .16 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

.$8.00471 0.25 

Bulls  . 

.  4  5047  6  00 

Cows  . 

.  2.7547)  6.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

.14.004715.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  9.004712.00 

Sheep  . 

.  4.0047  7.50 

Lambs  . 

.15  004717  00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  $2.50@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

.  2.0047  4.00 

Greening  . 

.  2.7547  6.00 

Jonathan  . 

.  2.75@  5.50 

McIntosh  . 

.  4.004710.00 

Spy  . 

.  2.25@  5.00 

York  . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box... 
Pears,  bskt . 

.  5.004710.00 

.  1.25@  4.50 

Bbl . 

Grapefruit,  crate  . 

Oranges,  box  . 

.  2.7547  6.00 

.  2.50@  6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

•  $2.00@$6.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  ,10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  28.00@33.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

.  1.2547  1.75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate.  .  . 

.  1.2547  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

.  .6047  1.15 

Crate  . 

.  4.0047  6.25 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.... 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  4.00@  8.00 

Eggplant,  crate  . 

.  1.0047  3.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

.  6.50@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  4.0047  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

.  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. . 

.  2.0047  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg  . 

Okra,  carrier . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

.  1.75  47  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

.  1.5047  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bskt . 

.  .75@  1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

.  1.0047  1.50 

.  1.0047  1.50 

.  2.0047  5  00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

.75@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  1.00@  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  .$6.00@$7.50 

State,  150  lbs . 5.25@  5.75 

Pennsylvania,  180  lbs .  6.75@  7.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  5.50@  6.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  6.75@  7.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $28.004729.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@19.0o 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.59@  .60 

Cheese  . 32 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75@  .80 

Fowls  . 32 )@  .40 

Roasting  chickens . 36@  .45 

Fryers  . 3547  .37 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 4547  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Sweet  potatoes . 06@  .07 

Onions,  lb . 05  @  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Cauliflower,  head  . 2547  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25@  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 15@  .20 


And  what  is  more  inspiring  and  soul- 
satisfying,”  remarked  the  visiting,  poetical¬ 
ly  inclined  lady,  ‘‘than  to  see  a  great  field 
covered  by  shocks  of  harvested  grain  at 
thrashing  time?”  “A  new  straw  stack  in 
the  same  field,”  replied  the  farmer’s  wife 
wearily. — Capper’s  Weekly. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  26,  1925 


Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  &  D 

FEED  your  poultry  COD  LIVER  OIL  now— to  improve  vitality, 
increase  egg  yield  and  secure  better  hatches. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal. 
cans,  $13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Prompt 
shipments  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Express  collect. 

NON-FREEZING  GRADES  FOR  HUMANS,  $2.50  GALLON. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 


wc«r  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  SLr 


We  sell  first- class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher,  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  In  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
■  are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


January . 30c  March . 22c  May . 18c 

February . 25c  April . 20c  June . .16c 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Schwegler’s  “THOR-O- BRED  ”  Baby  Ckiclis 

“ LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery  207  Northampton,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  ; 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up. 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926. 
Descriptive  catalog.  23rd  year. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

DARKS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

■  UKE  STRAIN— NONE  BETTER— STRONG  w  ■  ■  ■  w  w 

Special  Mating.  $18  per  100.  Discount  on  1.000. 
English  White  Leghorn  same  price.  Order  early 
this  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  J. 

f — -4  u|p|/0  Pure  Bred 
L>nil/A3  BARBED 

ROCKS,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 
kind  that  make  big  broilers.  Send  for  price  list, 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Scboenbom's  Hatehery.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE  Hgffgffi 

From  heavy  layers.  April  Hatched.  $2  each. 
Choice  breeding  c  oc  k  e  r  e  1  s,  $4  each.  Ship  any 
number  C,  O.  D.  on  approval, 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Roz-rxirl  17  i-w-'lrc  White  Leghorn  pedigreed 
DUireU  IvOCKb  cockerels,  March,  April.  Large 
birds.  Itock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 
May  natch.  Circular.  Jules  f.  Frenceis,  Wcsthampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Barred  Rock  Chicks  wh?teaDBiarrh°oea 

Tested.  Wm,  D.  Scott,  Harrington,  Delaware 

Vermont  Certified  Barred  Rock  Females 

RIVERBENO  Poultry  Farm,  The  Benedicts  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Fill  Your  Egg  Basket 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

100%  Pure  Meat  and  Bone 

Fresh,  sweet,  clean,  Free  from  any  tankage,  wooc 
nails,  hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration,  A  ratio 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make — 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURERS  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  28,  Box  365 _ NEWARK,  N.  J 


Hake  Money  with  Chick 


Learn  how  others  do  it!  Read  Poultry 
Tribune,  most  popular  poultry  magazine, 

50  to  1 40  pages  monthly,  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles,  also  beautiful  colored  poultry  pictures. 

4  MONTHS  TRIAL  AC.  Booklet  "How  the 
Coin  or  Stamps  dL&\*  Hens  Helped  Run 
Our  Farm”  free  with  year’s  subscription  at  $1.00; 
8  years,  $2.  Order  today  to  Ret  bis  current  issue. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mount  Morris,  III, 


Poultry  Advocate  trial’  25* 


12  MOS. 

TRIAL 

Our  83rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
.  __  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENSMann’s  JSSMSJSS- 

■  •  «  w  No  money  in  advance.  GeV 

I  AV  free  book.  f.  W.  MANN  CO.. 
«■**  ■  Box  i5  Milford.  Maoc. 


L  A  N  S  jo^Poultrv  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  e, 
and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept,  50  ,  Indiana  polls,  I 


Chicks  for  Broilers  **25^282** 

These  Chicks  will  be  from  accredited  flocks,  culled  and 
White  Diarrhea  tested  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Del. 


Pedigreed  S.  C .  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


WT  /^nnlrorole  March  hatched,  Vigorous, 
•  *~i.  Bio  healthy.  Price  reasonable. 

RALLY  FARMS  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I  i.L  1  pr.Lm,  COCKERELS.  Ribbon  winning  stock  of  Mol- 
Llgni  Dranma  lie  Wellington  strain.  Egg  producers  & 
show  birds,  $8,  $12  and  $15.  I,.  G.  RliCKEL,  Malden,  N.  V 


UfLllo  U/oeerlnlleo  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Cock- 

Wnite  nyanaottes  (M-els,  pullets,  eggs  and  ehlcks.Write 

for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Del. 


BIG-BONED  UTILITY 

Jersey  Black  Giant  COCKERELS 

From  the  real  stuff,  $5  and  $10  each.  Bred  from 
best  of  laying  strains. 

FISH  FARMS  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  res, 'pups8 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Pa, 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  TIIRif  CVQ 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hiuppauge,  Lang  Island,  N.Y  I  U  II IV  C  I  O 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou¬ 
louse  GEESE.  JOHN  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

WINNERS  BERGEN  CO.  EG6  LAYING  CONTEST,  1924-25. 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  TOUR  MONEY 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

LAUREL  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Pearl  River  -  -  -  New  York 


HUBBARD  S  iEcb  CHICKS 

Pay  Big  Profits  as  Early  Broilers 

Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week  through  December  and  January. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  Interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  1MdmSerA.  WALPOLE,  N.  H 

We  Purchased  From4  Bollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  In  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ex  ra  large,  healthy  breed¬ 
ers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  ES8ENSHA0E  TURKEY  FARM,  Ranks,  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ^grSNE°5“„ 


The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  'Dec.  12,  with  comments 
hy  the  director : 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  poultrymen  of 
Long  Island,  representing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  birds,  or  in  excess 
of  1,000  birds  per  man,  have  signed  peti¬ 
tions  for  a  new  contest  plant  at  the  in¬ 
stitute.  The  effort  was  sponsored  by  the 
Long  Island  Poultry  Association  of 
which  Daniel  Ilallock  of-  Rocky  Point  is 
president.  This  organization  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  original  establishment  of 
the  contest  and  has  been  actively  and 
helpfully  interested  ever  since.  George 
McKesson  Brown,  of  Huntington,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  petitions.  Poul¬ 
trymen  in  all  parts  of  the  island  gave 
freely  of  their  time  to  canvass  their 
neighborhoods. 

'Such  results  do  not  come  without  real 
and  sustained  effort  and  the  institute  and 
contest  management  desire  to  take  this 
means  of  expressing  an  appreciation  that 
cannot  he  conveyed  to  each  individual. 

The  petitions  will  be  sent  to  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  to  Senator  Charles  A. 
Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  to  Assemblyman  Eberly 
Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Mens  Committee,  all  at  Albany,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institute’s  request  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25,000  to  replace  the 
present  plant. 

If  the  contest  members  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  in  'New  York 
State  a  contest  on  a  par  with  those  con¬ 
ducted  elsewhere  will  send  personal  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Governor  and  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Hutchinson,  they  will  lend  strength 
to  this  effort  and  increase  the  prospects 
of  success.  The  institute  will  be  glad  to 
have  copies  of  such  communications. — • 
II.  B.  Knapp,  Director  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture. 

❖  *  *  >k  * 

During  the  sixth  week  of  the  annual 
New  York  State  egg-laying  contest  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  1904  eggs  or  27.2  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  2.1  per  cent  better  than 
last  week’s  production  and  is  10.6  per 
cent  higher  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  previous  competition.  The 
pullets  have  laid  9,285  to  date  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1925,  which  is  1,896  more  than 
were  laid  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  1924-25  competition. 

The  highest  pen  for  the  week  was  a 
team  of  Leghorns  owned  by  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm  that  laid  54  eggs  or  77  per 
cent. 

John  F.  Wineke’s  entry  of  Leghorns 
came  in  second  with  a  score  of  47  eggs. 

A  White  Wyandotte  pen  owned  by 
Byron  Pepper  was  a  close  third  with  46 
eggs. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  entry  from  Sun¬ 
set  Poultry  Farm  was  fourth  with  44 
eggs. 

Two  Leghorn  teams,  Barnes  Holly¬ 
wood  Strain,  Leghorn  Farm  and  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  tied  for  fifth  place 
with  a  production  of  40  eggs. 

*  *  *  >5*  * 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  hy  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 


LEGHORNS 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo.  225 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  221 

John  F.  Wineke,  Md1 .  217 

Meado wedge  Farm,  Mass .  194 

Ruehles’  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  193 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 211 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  206 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  162 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  124 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  75 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  N.  Y .  66 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Byron  Pepper,  Del .  184 

Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  170 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Va .  31 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

E.  D.  Bird,  Conn . 52 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


During  the  week  ending  December  12 
weather  conditions  at  the  contest  plant 
were  as  follows :  Dec.  5,  40  low.  54  high, 
rain;  Dec.  6:  40  low.  54  high,  clear; 
Dec.  7 :  26  low,  52  high,  clear ;  Dec.  8 : 
30  low.  48  high,  clear  ;  Dec.  9 :  22  low, 
45  high,  cloudy ;  Dec.  10 :  19  low,  38 
high,  clear ;  Dec.  11 :  22  low,  44  high, 
clear. 

EGG  SALES 

The  following  top  Wholesale  quota¬ 
tions  govern  our  egg  sales  at  the  contest 
plant  December  11,  1925:  Whites,  64c; 
browns,  65c ;  mediums,  55e ;  pullets,  51c. 


A  Five-story  Henhouse 

[Several  people  have  sent  us  clippings 
from  English  papers  regarding  a  new 
type  of  henhouse  said  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  .  England.  This  house  is  five 
stories  high.  There  are  five  pens  on  each 
floor,  and  it  lias  accommodations  for  1,- 
200  birds.  We  can  see  no  advantage  in 
such  a  house.  Naturally  a  skyscraper 
like  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New 
York  is  shot  up  into  the  air  to  avoid  the 
high  cost  of  foundation  land.  Very  like¬ 
ly  300  years  ago  there  was  a  single  In¬ 
dian  wigwam  on  the  spot  where  this 
towering  building  stands.  That  wig¬ 
wam  was  all  the  citizens  of  Manhattan 
of  that  age  could  support.  The  present 
building  marks  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion — but  no  such  excuse  can  be  given  for 
a  five-story  henhouse.  Prof.  Willard 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey — now  in  Eng¬ 
land  writes  this  little  note  about  the 
house :] 

The  skyscraper  poultry  house  is  a  real 
thing  and  actually  in  existence. 

From  all  that  I  can  hear  and  judge, 
it  is  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  a  freak, 
and  is  not  at  all  a  common  type  of 
poultry  house.  It  reminds  one  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  factory  methods  to  poultry 
and  egg  production.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  is  used  largely  for  the  intensive  han¬ 
dling  of  pullet  flocks  for  egg  production- 
and  as  such  is  a  very  workable  structure, 
aside  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
food,  litter,,  etc.,  to  the  upper  floors ;  a 
crude  lift  is  necessary. 

WILLIARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Scaly  Leg 

.’My  White  Leghorn  hens  are  troubled 
with  scaly  legs.  Last  April  we  dipped 
the  legs  in  kerosene  and  it  cut  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  in  half  for  a  month,  and 
not  a  hen  would  become  broody.  As  we 
did  not  want  to  kill  all  the  old  hens,  we 
tried  it  again  this  Fall,  before  the  pul¬ 
lets  were  moved  from  the  brooder-house 
to  the  henhouse.  We  wanted  to  be  sure 
the  disease  was  stamped  out,  and  not 
communicated  to  the  pullets.  Result,  a 
day  later  one  hen  died  and  two  more  are 
so  lame  they  cannot  get  up  on  the  roost. 
The  henhouse  is  dry,  no  drafts,  windows 
in  the  south,  and  concrete  floor.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  the  kerosene  dip  should 
cause  this  trouble?  I  grasped  the  legs 
at  the  joint  and  dipped  the  yellow  part 
below  in  a  quart  coffee  can  filled  with 
kerosene.  a.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

Kerosene .  may  become  smeared  upon 
the  thighs  if  a  dipped  bird  perches  too 
soon  after  the  treatment  and  the  result 
may  be  a  blistered  skin.  I  know  of  no 
other  explanation  of  the  had  results  in 
your  case.  It  may  be  safer  to  use  sul¬ 
phur  ointment,  well  rubbed  into  the 
shanks,  after,  in  bad  cases,  removal  of 
the  crusts  hy  soaking  in  warm  water  and 
scrubbing  with  a  brush.  An  ointment  of 
one  part  caraway  oil  and  four  parts  of 
lard,  or  “Vaseline”  is  said  hy  some  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy 
but,  of  course,  not  as  easily  obtained  as 
crude  oil  or  kerosene.  Any  application 
may  need  to  he  repeated,  and  probably 
will  be.  m.  b.  d. 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  1643) 
tent  leather  as  well  as  kid  and  calf.  They 
were  a  trifle  cheaper  than  the  same  grade 
in  women’s  shoes. 

Mary  blue  is  a  new  medium  shade  of 
becoming  tone. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fashionable 
shops  offer  the  new  English  slip-on 
sweaters  under  their  English  name  as 
“jumpers,”  not  sweaters.  One  of  the 
knitted  cashmere  jumpers  in  special  fav¬ 
or  has  an  Eton  collar.  Another  with  a 
high  neck-line  shows  contrasting  hori¬ 
zontal  stripes.  One  of  these  jumpers 
with  a  plaid  skirt  is  the  fashionable  cos¬ 
tume  for  northern  sports  wear. 

Many  of  the  woolen  materials  we  now 
buy  are  already  sponged  and  shrunk,  but 
if  not,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  do  this 
before  making  up  the  goods.  The  mater¬ 
ial  should  he  laid  flat  on  a  large  table,  or 
on  paper  on  the  floor.  A  strip  of  mus¬ 
lin  or  a  sheet  dipped  in  water  and  wrung 
out  just  enough  so  it.  will  not  drip,  is 
then  laid  on  the  material.  Beginning  at 
one  end.  the  two  are  rolled  together,  and 
left  overnight.  It  is  then  pressed  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  hot  iron.  We  all 
know  the  advantage  of  shrinking  linen, 
gingham,  and  some  other  cotton  mater¬ 
ials  ;  this  is  done  hy  dipping  in  warm  ■wa¬ 
ter  until  well  soaked,  then  hanging  on 
the  line  till  partially  dry,  and  ironing 
on  the  wrong  side.  If  uncertain  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  color,  it  is  wise  to 
put  a  handful  of  salt  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dipped. 

The  newest  silk  stockings,  according 
to  French  fashion,  must  match  the  tone 
of  the  wearer’s  complexion,  whether 
blonde,  brunette  or  Titian.  We  saw  an 
array  of  these  new  stockings  costing  all 
the  way  from  $1.95  to  $12.50  the  pair. 
Personally  we  have  grown  very  tired  of 
the  various  flesh  or  “nude”  shades  in 
hosiery. 


9m  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Building  Laying  House 

I  inclose  plans  for  laying  house.  How 
long  and  wide  should  the  house  he  to 
accommodate  2,600  hens?  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  brooder  house  for  chicks, 
one  with  pipes  going  the  length  of  build¬ 
ing,  to  accommodate  5,000  chicks.  I  am 
planning  on  a  long  brooder  house,  similar 
to  the  laying  house  without  storage  room 
as  found  in  the  laying  house.  1  want  to 
put  150  chicks  in  a  pen,  large  enough  to 
place  roost  in,  as  soon  as  chicks  are 
large  enough  to  roost.  I  plan  to  let  them 
roost  in  there  till  time  to  place  in  laying 
house.  How  long  and  wide  should  house 
be  to  accommodate  5,000  chicks  from 
time  of  hatching  until  maturity?  h.  m. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  poultry  house  should  have  from  three 
to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl 
and  a  depth  of  20  ft.  or  more  is  desirable. 
A  building  24  x  325  ft.  would  give  the 
minimum  amount  of  floor  space  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  no  required  sizes  for 
pens  to  contain  150  chicks,  but  T  should 
not  want  them  less  than  8  ft.  square. 

You  would  not  keep  all  the  chicks 
placed  in  the  pens  to  maturity,  as  the 
cockerels  would  be  sold  as  broilers  after 
reaching  the  weight  of  from  one  and  a 
fourth  to  two  pounds.  A  building  24  ft. 
wide  and  138  ft.  long  would  give  you 
room  for  17  8-ft.  square  pens  on  each 
side  and  a  4-ft.  walk  between. 

I  should  not  advise  such  a  building  for 
chickens,  however,  or  your  proposed 
plan  for  keeping  them  confined  from 
hatching  to  maturity.  I  judge  that  you 
are  planning  without  much  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  keeping  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  and  would  suggest  that  you  visit 
a  number  of  large  plants  and  observe  the 
methods  used,  and,  still  better,  that  you 
work  on  one  for  at  least  a  year  before 
you  invest  in  a  plant  of  the  size  you 
mention.  The  amount  of  lumber  required 
for  any  building  cannot  be  estimated  un¬ 
til  it  is  known  exactly  how  the  building 
is  to  be  constructed.  You  may  get  build¬ 
ing  plans  that  will  give  you  many  sug¬ 
gestions  by  applying  to  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Renting  Proposition 

I  am  in  the  commercial  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  have  a  farm  of  97  acres,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River,  south  of  Washington,  H.  C. 
I  have  been  located  here  for  four  years, 
and  from  starting  in  a  small  way,  I  have 
worked  up  a  fairly  profitable  poultry 
plant.  I  desire  to  work  it  up  to  a  5,000- 
layer  plant  in  the  next  two  years,  but 
due  to  my  health,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  good  business  for  me  to  undertake  the 
active  management  of  such  a  plant.  I 
have  figured  that  a  plant  of  that  type, 
properly  managed,  should  return  a  net 
profit  of  approximately  $2.50  per  bird, 
assuming  that  these  figures  are  not  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair, 
to  both  parties,  if  I  advertised  for  a  poul¬ 
try  manager,  stating  tha  tl  would  furnish 
the  plant  and  all  equipment,  he,  the  man¬ 
ager,  to  furnish  all  feeds  and  labor,  mar¬ 
ket  where  and  how  he  saw  fit,  and  pay 
me  $1  per  year  per  bird  and  he  take  the 
remainder?  It  is  my  intention  to  start 
the  plant  off  with  the  required  number  of 
birds,  but  each  year  after  that  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  manager  to  breed,  hatch 
and  brood  a  sufficient  flock  to  keep  the 
plant  up  to  capacity.  Unless  these  fig- 
ugres  run  too  short  in  favor  of  the  man¬ 
ager,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  droppings 
on  the  farm,  and  would  like  you  to  con¬ 
sider  that  in  lieu  of  owner  furnishing  the 
open  range  for  flock.  p.  D.  H. 

Your  proposition  looks  to  me  like  equip¬ 
ping  a  poultry  farm,  leasing  it  for  $5,000 
per  year  and  letting  the  tenant  earn  it, 
if  he  can,  with  the  privilege  of  pocketing 
any  amount  over  that.  If  your  plant 
costs  you  $25,000,  you  will  get  a  return 
of  20  per  cent  upon  your  investment.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  is  satis¬ 
factory.  If  your  tenant  can  make  the 
plant  yield  an  annual  return  of  $12,500 
above  cost  of  poultry  feed — I  suppose 
that  that  is  what  you  mean  by  “net  prof¬ 
it”— -he  will  have  $7,500  to  pay  for  his 
own  and  hired  labor.  It  is  for  him  to 
say  whether  that  is  satisfactory  to  him 
and  whether  he  thinks  that  he  can  do  it. 

Preferred  stocks  look  pretty  good  to 
me,  for,  if  there  are  any  dividends  to  be 
paid,  these  stocks  get  them.  Of  course 
they  are  not  as  well  suited  to  gambling 
as  common  stocks,  for  the  latter  may 
draw  bigger  dividends  and  fluctuate  more 
rapidly  and  wildly  in  the  market.  I 
should  say  that,  in  this  proposition  of 
yours,  you  would  hold  the  preferred  and 
your  tenant  the  common  stock.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Small  Flock 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  feed  my 
hens.  I  have  12  White  Leghorn  hens 
that  are  molting.  I  have  oyster  shell  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time ;  buckwheat,  corn, 
oats  for  scratch  grains.  These  hens  have 
had  free  range  all  Summer,  and  have  not 
been  fed  anything,  only  what  they  picked 


up  themselves.  This  is  the  third  Winter 
we  have  had  them.  They  have  been  molt¬ 
ing  quite  a  while.  How  long  ought  it  be 
before  they  start  laying?  g.  m. 

Aside  from  the  mixture  of  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats,  of  which  corn  should 
form  the  greater  part,  your  hens  should 
have  a  mash  made  of  ground  grains  and 
some  meat  scrap.  A  much  used  mash  is 
made  from  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings 
and  beef  scrap.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
skim-milk  to  feed,  the  meat  may  be  left 
out  of  the  mash  .but  the  hens  should  have 
all  the  -skim-milk  they  will  consume  if 
no  meat  is  fed.  As  these  are  old  fowls, 
they  will  probably  not  lay  much  before 
late  Winter,  taking  a  considerable  time 
to  molt  and  rest.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  carry  them 
over,  unless  you  wish  to  use  them  as 
breeders.  m.  b.  d. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors  for  December 

*  Marks  name  which  appear  on  this  month’s 
page. 

New  York:  Madeline  Buck  (14),  Anna  Nabor 

(14) ,  William  Nabor,  ‘Edna  Koenig  (15),  ‘Mar¬ 
garet  Mackenzie  (13),  Elya  Turner  (10),  Flor¬ 
ence  Centner  (12),  Bessie  Spink  (12),  Robert 
Spink,  Fanny  Davidow  (12),  ‘Louise  Wieder- 
hold  (15),  Lydia  Heiiitz  (14),  Florence  Goosen 

(13) .  ‘Hartley  Palmer  (15),  Bertha  Cook  (13), 
Betty  Bannister,  Madlyn  Bellinger  (12),  Mar¬ 
garet  Hewitt  (13),  ‘Alice  Hawkins  (12),  Mary 
Palmerone  (11),  Louise  Palmerone  (9),  ‘Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (15),  Anna  Kent  (11),  Doris 
Forbes  (14),  Kenneth  Hart  (12),  Margaret 
Irish,  Louise  Babret  (18),  Mary  Barton  (11), 
Louisa  Yonke  (14),  ‘Abram  Kittle  (10),  Ger¬ 
trude  Thompson  (12),  Teresa  RafCacle,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Dafoe  (12),  Thelma  Abbey  (13),  ‘Halcyone 
Don  (11),  ‘Helen  Nelson,  Mabel  Chaffin,  Mary 
Rose,  Alene  Bilote  (10),  Francis  Hofman  (13), 
‘Mary  Truskalaski  (15),  Josephine  Truskalaski 
(12),  ‘Helen  Bingman,  Helen-  Saraflne  (11), 
Helen  Yellin  (10),  Mayfred  McClure  (12),  Mil¬ 
dred  Stoess  (11),  Henry  Beaulac,  Helen  Stev¬ 
ens  (11),  Ray  Borst  (16),  Myra  Meheel  (9), 
‘Frances  Carpenter  (11),  A.  Butler  (13),  Helen 
Messemer  (16),  Helen  Rydberg  (11),  Celia  Fox 

(15) ,  Hermie  Fox  (12),  Miriam  Sears  (9),  Cy- 

rena  Ellers,  Sadie  Hittema  (12),  Doris  Light 
HO),  \  era  Chase  (9),  Winfield  Lamphere  (9), 
Margaret  Keith,  B.  N.  Keith,  Marian  Richter, 
Helen  Fasten  (12),  Martha  Dudley  (11),  Mabel 
Stephenson  (11),  Edith  O’Brien  (10),  Frances 
Knickerbocker  (12),  ‘Janet  Coagin  (9),  Agnes 
\  each,  Carolyn  Veach,  Rita  McCune  (10)  »Les- 
W,,  .b?,’  T'(‘onar<1  Cooke,  William  Scislow’ski 

(14) ,  Anita  Renn  (10),  Joy  Johnson  (12),  Mary 
Blair  (13),  Beula  Hopson  (13),  ‘Dorothy  But¬ 
terfield,  Isabel  Edgerton  (14),  Earl  Canfield 

Pennsylvania:  Raymond  E.  Brown  (9) 

♦Edythe  Smith  (14),  Harold  Irwin  (16),  Ruth 
Brown  (11),  Carl  Glick  (12),  ‘Esther  Herr  (16) 
Beatrice  Rizi  (12).  Thelma  Woolens  (12)  Anna 
Warner,  ‘Miriam  Kaeliol  (16),  Franklin  Kohler 

(15) ,  ‘Warren  Weiler  (12),  ‘Edna  Spencer  (10) 

Dorys  Spencer  (12),  Ralph  Styer  (11),  Hazel 
Rose  (12),  Alexandria  Weiss  (15),  Frederick 
Straley  (9),  Lydia  Worth  (13),  Anna  Ross 

(12),  Rose  Ross,  ‘Edna  Ross  (14),  ‘Harlan 
Ross  (8),  ‘Helen  Clapper,  Marian  Olson  (14), 
Martha  Dale  (13),  Miriam  Herr  (13),  Erma 

Herr  (10). 

New  Jersey:  Vest  Walters,  Alida  New  Comb 

(12) ,  Gertrude  Joachim  (11),  Frances  Penney 

(13) ,  Arnold  Seidentop  (13),  Dorothy  White 

(11) ,  Charles  White  (10),  Mabel  Orris  (12), 

Robert  Jeffers  (6),  Dorothy  Jeffers  (11),  Sylvia 

Rassas  (14),  Eleanor  Perry,  Evelyn  Linton  (11), 
George  Eder  (10),  William  Saunders,  Bessie 
Haas  (11),  Arra  Hardy  (10),  Fred  Sehaffert 
( lo) . 

Connecticut:  Dorothy  Briggs  (11),  Edith 
Ohnesorge  (16),  Carolyn  Kashamer  (15),  ‘Mar¬ 
ian  Hopper,  Laura  Brax  (11),  Alice  Lewis  (12), 
Ivan  Hale  (16),  Gertrude  Stephenson,  Edward 
Yellen  (12),  Robert  Yollen  (8),  Helen  Swaller 

(12) ,  Marjorie  Otis  (12),  Hazel  Otis  (8),  Clara 
Perkins  (13),  Margaret  Leef  (12),  Helen  Wasil- 
esky  (13),  Albert  Kirk  (17). 

Massachusetts:  Eleanor  Murdock  (13),  Zophia 
Miller,  Alice  Grant  (9),  Frances  Tilch,  Margaret 
Tilcb,  Beryl  Wilbur  (7),  Ruth  Eaton  (11). 

Maine:  Halga  Small  (12),  Genie  Swanton; 
‘Rebecca  Spencer  (15),  Mary  McIntyre  (9). 

Vermont:  Alyce  Sprague  (14),  Margaret 

Paige  (13),  Viva  Harris  (12). 

New  Hampshire:  Ralph  Wiltse,  Ruth  Bolles 
(8),  Stanley  French,  *Elma  Harling,  ‘Earl  An¬ 
derson. 

Ohio:  Elizabeth  Jones,  ‘Martha  Thompson- 
(12),  Elizabeth  Darrow  (11). 

Illinois:  Ruth  Stewart  (10),  Anna  Graham 

(16) ,  ‘Sarah  Graham  (10). 

West  Virginia:  ‘Clark  Allender  (11),  Carolyn 
Carroll,  Alma  Franklin  (11). 

Indiana:  Elsie  Terpstra. 

Maryland:  Maud  Wilson  (13),  Evelyn  Perry. 
Delaware:  Blanche  Henry. 

W.  L,  Sage,  State  missing. 


The  Extra 


SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 

Self- 
Heat¬ 
ing 
Sanitary 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  ricrht 

Over  Quarter  Million  in  Use  ,  and  mghtfn  cold- 

est  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
of  heavy  eralvanized  steel.  A  loner  felt  want  supplied.  Every 
hen-houso  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themsolves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and^  Heater  complete,  only  $1.85 
for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  8  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  fl-  S,  FORGE  WORKS.  Box 6 05,  SARANAC,  MICH 


Hanenn  flnnlrornlo  Direct  Bisters  won  four  contests 
Hall  dull  UUL.Sc!  CIS  November.  Flock  average  246  Eggs. 
#15  each.  McNERNEY  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  maximum  net  profit,  you  need 

ALL  AROUND  LEGHORNS 

THINK  IT  OVER. 

Large  white  eggs. 

Good  hatchability. 

Low  mortality  in  chicks  and  mature  stock. 
Uniform  growth  of  chicks  and  large  sized, 
standard  type  stock. 

High  average  and  individual  egg  production,^ 

We  breed,  trapnest,  and  pedigree  twelve  months  in  the  year 
for  all  the  above  qualities  and  not  just  to  produce  a  few  extra 
high  producing  individuals.  Thousands  of  Individually  pedigreed 
wlna  banded  chicks  are  raised  and  LORD  FARMS’  breeding 
birds  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  on  all  the  above  qualities. 

It  costs  us  thousands  of  dollars’  extra  labor  to  produce  our  kind 
of  stock.  You  can  get  the  benefit  when  yoO  buy  LORD 
FARMS’  chicks.  Our  system  allows  us  to  really  give  you  a 
superior  chick.  You  get  high  egg  production,  but  you  are  also 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  other  qualities  of  the  blrd.^Think 
it  over. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

Before  you  risk  your  next  year’s  labor  on  your  own  or  pur¬ 
chased  stock,  look  into  the  possibilities  of  LORD  FARMS’ 
Leghorns.  You  are  going  to  change  eventually  if  your  stock 
hasn’t  the  above  qualities.  Think  it  over. 

LORD  FARMS’  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks  cost  only  $28.00 
per  hundred.  We  have  no  increased  capacity  this  year.  Only 
quality  from  LORD  FARMS.  You  must  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  get  some  of  these  chicks  this  year. 

LORD  FARMS.  67  Forest  St..  Methuen.  Mass. 
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POPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
’•  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 

60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Hammer,  tacks 
a  n  d  p  a  i  r  of 
ordinary  shears 
are  the  only  tools 
needed  to  pat  up 
CEL-  O  -  GLA  SS 


Ultra- 

Violet  Rays 
for  Your 
Chicks  When 


You  Use  CEL-O-GLASS 

Chicks  grow  much  faster  and  healthier  and  lay 
more  eggs  when  exposed  to  Ultra-Violet  Rays. 
You  can  flood  the  inside  of  your  poultry  houses  all 
winter  long  with  the  valuable,  vitalizing  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  of  the  sun,  simply  by  using  CEL-O- 
GLASS  instead  of  ordinary  glass  for  fronts  and 
windows. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  only  commercially  accessi¬ 
ble  material  that  lets  through  the  Ultra-Violet 
Rays.  Glass  keeps  them  out.  CEL-O-GLASS  is 
unbreakable,  light  in  weight,  weatherproof,  keeps 
heat  in  and  cold  out  and  is  very  easy  to  use. 
There  are  many  other  uses  for  CEL-O-GLASS 
that  will  result  in  real  economies  for  you.  Use  it 
for  coldframes,  hotbed  sash,  garage,  barn  and  cel¬ 
lar  doors  and  windows,  storm  doors  and  any  other 
place  where  you  are  now  using  glass.  Get  a  roll 
NOW  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  labor  and  money 
saver  it  is. 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  with  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS,  send 
us  $5  for  a  trial  size  roll,  postpaid,  containing  33 
square  feet.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for  | 
instructive  folder  No.  28. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 
Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  illfTfc  B 


SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealert. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  C0.t  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  31 4  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 

pHIPK  ORDERS  now  being  booked. 
VlHvIl  Order  early.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

□BREEDING  OOCKERELS 

BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  (Vibert’s  Strain) 
Cockerels,  $4  up,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(Wyckoil  and  Hollywood  Strains) 

Cockerels,  S3  up.  Range  raised  and  tested  for 
Bacillary  white  Diarrhoea.  Chicks  for  early  Broil’rs, 

A.  F.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizavllle,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

$15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  $18  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


CELOGLASS 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


WONDER  FARM  Purebred  Poultry  bred  from 
Winners.  Bourbon  Bed  Turkey,  Toulouse  Geese,  Col¬ 
ored  Muscovy  Ducks,  Jersey  Black  Giant  and  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  guaranteed.  11.  V.  NOItMAK,  Wonder  Farm,  Street,  Mil, 


Purebred  Bronze  Turkeys  Graco  Leavitt  South  Royaltou.Vt 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mr*.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 


191  EGGS  PER  BIRD  Consocutlvo  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  COCKERELS  for  sale.  Circular  free. 
PINKCREST  ORCHARDS  Groton,  Mass. 


SO  'CHOICE 

High  Pedigree,  White  Leghorn  BreedingGockerels 

Hanson  strain.  Direct  price,  85,  S7.50  and  SlO  each. 

LONG  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Lathams  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  Cockerels.  Pullets.  Won  ali 
First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  26,  1925 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


(Mindful  of  the  many  kindly  words  and 
evidences  of  friendship  that  have  come  to 
us  day  by  day  during  the  year  from  our 
readers  and  friends,  we  now  express  our 
acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of 
their  helpful  interest,  and  extend  to  every 
member  of  every  family  our  greeting  and 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  new  year  with  the  largest  sub¬ 
scription  list  in  its  entire  history.  The 
first  issue  of  1926  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  225,000  copies.  For  this  prog¬ 
ress  we  are  indebted  to  old  subscribers 
and  friends  who  have  always  rendered 
invaluable  service.  We  desire  now  to 
acknowledge  their  co-operation  and  to 
thank  them  for  it.  We  want  especially 
to  thank  those  who  have  responded  to 
our  request  for  an  early  renewal  during 
each  month.  The  early  renewals  save  us 
much  extra  work  and  expense  each 
month,  and  especially  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  response  to  our  request 
has  been  most  generous,  and  we  desire 
to  renew  the  appeal  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  renewed  subscriptions  expiring 
this  month  to  kindly  send  them  in  as 
early  as  convenient  this  coming  week, 
and  accept  our  thanks. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  line  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  the  occasion  of  more  bit¬ 
ter  controversies  than  that  of  tanning 
or  dressing  raw  furs  and  hides.  In  many 
cases  the  person  having  a  skin  or  hide 
considers  it  an  exceptionally  fine  speci¬ 
men,  sends  it  to  a  reliable  house  to  be 
dressed  or  tanned,  and  when  the  finished 
product  comes  back  it  appears  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  skin  in  the  raw  state  as 
the  owner  remembers  it.  We  do  not  con¬ 
tend  that  houses  doing  this  line'  of  work 
do  not  sometimes  make  errors  in  spite  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  perfect  system  of 
marking  for  identification  employed.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  fur  houses,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  raw  skins  dressed 
and  cured  each  season,  is  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  skins  changes  so  much  in  the  tan¬ 
ning  process  that  it  is  impossible  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  skin  without  some  special  punch 
mark.  The  skin  in  some  varieties  stretches 
and  in  others  shrinks  from  the  natural 
size.  Sometimes,  too,  imperfections  develop 
in  the  tanning  process  which  were  not  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  raw  skin.  We  therefore 
urge  all  readers  sending  skins  or  hides  to 
houses,  however  reliable,  for  tanning,  that 
the  skins  be  marked  in  some  unmistak¬ 
able  manner  in  the  body  of  the  skin 
where  it  cannot  be  trimmed  off.  A  small 
punch  will  not  injure  the  skin  and  will 
make  a  positive  identification  mark.  If 
this  suggestion  is  followed  it  will  save 
everyone  concerned  annoyance  and  trou¬ 
ble. 


Your  paper  gives  me  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  every  week.  I  for  sure  admire  those 
who  “fight  for  the  right.”  The  other 
day  an  envelope  came  here  from  Chicago 
that  contained  seven  or  eight  cards  of 
the  “get-rich-quick”  schemes  varying 
from  10,000-mile  tires  to  “90  per  cent 
air-burning”  lamps !  This  is  certainly 
doing  the  business  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
or  else  trade  is  falling  off.  In  a  south¬ 
ern  paper  just  in,  is  about  the  most  cruel 
advertisement  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is 
“Artificial  eyes  improved ;  can  be  fitted 
anywhere  by  mail.  Customers  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Assortments  always 
exceeds  50,000,  so  we  can  suit  anyone.” 
I  am  enclosing  the  cutting. 

Virginia.  REV.  H.  H. 

The  wholesale  method  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  fake  advertising  matter  through  the 
mails  has  been  commented  on  a  number 
of  times  in  this  department.  If  a  legiti¬ 
mate  advertiser  fell  for  this  plan  he 
would  find  himself  in  very  bad  company. 
To  order  artificial  eyes  by  mail  would 
require  the  height  of  credulity  on  the 
part  of  afflicted  readers.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  emanates  from  Denver.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  printing  such  advertisements  is  as 
much  to  be  censured  as  the  advertiser. 
Taking  candy  from  a  baby  would  be  re¬ 
spectable  in  comparison. 


Why  worry  getting  out  a  weekly  paper 
for  an  unappreciative  public,  when  a 
■kind-hearted  philanthropist  at  Rochester 
is  anxious  to  send  you  a  check  for  $459.59 
every  week?  The  enclosed  printed  mat¬ 
ter  was  on  its  way  to  the  stove  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  it  may  be 


useful  to  you,  so  here  it  is,  with  all  its 
opportunities.  R.  B.  and  C.  W.  Dink- 
ham  seem  to  be  almost  as  gifted  as  the 
late  Lydia  E.  h.  b.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  sarcastic  comment  on  the 
stories  of  easy  money  made  by  sales¬ 
men  of  L.  P.  Gunson  Seed  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  iN.  Y.,  are  well  merited.  The 
amount  of  money  made  by  the  salesmen 
indicates  the  amount  farmers  are  bun¬ 
coed  by  the  buying  of  Gunson  seeds  from 
the  salesmen. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Edison  Fixture  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
332  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  dis¬ 
continue  using  the  word  “Edison”  in  its 
corporate  name,  and  to  discontinue  repre¬ 
senting  to  customers  and  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  any  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  com¬ 
panies. 

According  to  the  commission’s  findings, 
the  respondent  sells  an  electrical  fixture 
for  the  illumination  of  offices,  stores, 
show  rooms,  workshops  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  The  fixture  is  made  up  by  respond¬ 
ent  who  purchases  reflectors,  globes  and 
bulbs  in  the  open  market,  and  assembling 
them  for  the  finished  product,  which  is 
then  shipped  from  New  York  to  its  sales¬ 
men  and  agents  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  other  States.  Re¬ 
spondent’s  product  is  not  marketed 
through  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

The  commission  found  that  respondent 
has  at  no  time  received  from  Thomas  A. 
Edison  or  anyone  operating  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  permission 
to  use  the  name  Edison  in  its  corporate 
name,  such  name  being  adopted  by  re¬ 
spondent  for  the  purpose  of  trading  upon 
the  reputation  and  goodwill  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  company.  It  was  further  found  that 
Henry  Solomon,  and  Max  Firman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  respectively,  of  the 
respondent  company,  instructed  its  sales¬ 
men  and  solicitors  to  state  that  they 
represented  the  Edison  Company,  and 
were  selling  an  Edison  fixture  which 
would  give  greater  illumination  at  less 
current  cost  than  other  lighting  devices 
using  bulbs  of  the  same  watt  and  volt¬ 
age.  These  statements,  the  findings  re¬ 
cite,  were  false  and  made  deliberately 
and  willfully  with  the  intent  to  mislead 
the  prospective  customer  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  doing  business  with  the  New 
York  Edison  Co. 

In  the  marketing  of  its  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  the  findings  continue,  respondent 
made  use  of  a  contract  in  which  it  was 
plainly  stated  that  “these  lamps  are  not 
on  trial.”  'Notwithstanding  such  state¬ 
ment,  respondent’s  agents  stated  that 
such  fixtures  would  be  installed  on  trial 
for  two  weeks.  The  signatures  on  the 
contracts  used  by  respondent,  the  find¬ 
ings  further  state,  were  obtained  while 
the  prospective  purchaser  was  busy  with 
customers,  or  while  his  attention  was 
otherwise  diverted.  The  contract  also 
provided  that  in  the  event  the  purchaser- 
failed  to  meet  a  payment  when  due,  the 
entire  amount  remaining  unpaid  on  such 
contract  shall  become  due  and  immediate¬ 
ly  recoverable  by  respondent. 

Many  of  respondent’s  fixtures  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  purchasers, 
the  commission  found,  and  in  such  cases 
when  installments  were  not  paid  by  the 
dissatisfied  customer  respondent  proceed¬ 
ed  to  sue  for  recovery  as  per  the  con¬ 
tract  used  by  it.  These  suits  amounted 
to  approximately  3.600,  filed  in  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as 
well  as  a  few  others  in  the  Essex  County 
District  Court,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Municipal  Court. 

The  above  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  Edison  Fixture 
Co.,  332  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
brings  to  light  a  form  of  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  very  common  among  houses 
selling  goods  at  retail  by  salesmen  or 
agents.  The  particular  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tice  we  refer  to  is  for  the  salesman  to 
promise  .everything  imaginable  in  order 
to  get  a  signature  to  an  order  which  does 
not  include  the  oral  promises  and  some¬ 
times  even  controverts  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  agent.  By  a  sleight  of  hand 
performance  the  victim  is  induced  to  sign 
without  reading  the  conditions  of  the 
order.  Country  districts  are  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  tricky  agents  and  salesmen 
and  we  again  caution  our  readers  about 
signing  any  sort  of  an  order  or  contract 
with  strangers.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  farmers  allow  themselves  to  be 
“talked  into”  signing  any  document  with 
out  knowing  the  full  contents  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  it. 


Are  You  Feeding 

LICE  ? 


If  you  are  not  very  vigilant,  an  appalling 
part  of  your  feed  money  goes  to  feed  LICE. 
Throughout  the  winter  months  most  cows 
harbor  lice  that  burrow  deep  into  the  hair 
roots,  sap  the  vitality,  cause  discomfort — a 
heavy  loss  of  milk. 

Take  No  Chances 

LOUSE  -  CHASE  is  Guaranteed 

Hundreds  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  institu¬ 
tions  and  big  dairymen  swear  by  Graylawn  Farm 
LOUSE-CHASE — because  it  does  kill  the  lice.  It 
does  it  surelv,  quickly — so  absolutely  that  we  guar¬ 
antee  every  can  of  LOUSE-CHASE  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  or  refund  the  purchase  price,  plus  10% 
You  are  the  sole  judge. 

LOUSE-CHASE  is  simple  to  use  ;  it  sprinkles  into 
the  hair  from  handy  sifter-top  can.  Powerful,  yet 
harmless  to  anything  but  vermin.  Farm  size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00,  small  size  50c.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  order  direct. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


MJSE-  CHASE 


oses  Blooming 

^Qops  are  Glowing] 

in  the  South  to-day.  While  snow  and  ice  cover 
the  farms  in  the  North  and  force  a  costly  idleness 
on  the  farmers  of  that  section,  crops  are  growing 
and  being  marketed  in  the  sun-warmed  South. 

Farm  wives  are  clipping  flowers  from  their  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  South;  children  are  playing  out-of-doors 
in  the  sunshine  and  going  to  good  schools,  over 
good  roads.  The  heating  problem  neVer  affects  the 
South.  High  bills  for  coal  or  wood  are  unknown. 

You  can  do  better,  live  longer  and  happier  and 
make  more  money  by  locating  on  one  of  the  many 
excellent  farms  to  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Write  us  to-day  asking  for  further  information 
and  a  word  giving  you  the  experience  of  other 
Northern  farmers  who  have  moved  to  the  South. 

G.  A.  PARK 

General  Immigration  &  Industrial  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-3  Louisville,  Ky. 

LOUISVILLE 
NASH  VI  L  LE  R. R. 


Veterinarian  :  “He’s  too  fat,  madam, 
that  s  what’s  wrong  with  the  dog.  He 
doesn’t  get  enough  exercise.”  Owner : 
“Oh,  but  he  does.  I’m  sure  he  does — he 
goes  out  every  day  with  me  in  the  motor.” 
— London  Opinion. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATOES  MARKETED  SLOWLY 

December  potato  movement  has  been 
even  lighter  than  usual  this  year.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  rushed  to  market  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  early  November  because  of 
high  prices.  When  prices  fell  back  every¬ 
body — farmers  and  dealers  alike — waited 
to  see  what  would  happen  next  and  ship¬ 
ments  became  light.  During  the  let-up 
on  new  arrivals  of  potatoes  the  city  mar¬ 
kets  had  time  to  clear  out  the  accumu¬ 
lated  supply  and  bring  themselves  into 
a  better  position.  Usually  the  carlot  sup¬ 
ply  is  much  larger  in  January  than  in 
December.  Light  shipments  and  also 
light  imports  as  at  present  cannot  last 
long  without  putting  Tip  the  price,  and 
there  are  signs  in  the  action  of  Chicago 
and  some  of  the  markets  at  shipping 
point  that  the  tendency  is  more  or  less 
upward. 

APPLE  OUTLOOK  FAIR 

With  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  apples 
shipped,  the  record  Shows  about  5  pef 
cent  more  carloads  moved  than  last  sea¬ 
son  to  date.  This  bears  out  so  far  the 
official  estimates  showing  the  market 
crop  10  to  12  per  cent  larger  this.  year. 
The  net  increase  is  practically  all  in  the 
far  Northwest.  All  the  large  boxed  ap¬ 
ple  States,  except  California  and  Oregon, 
have  been  shipping  more  apples.  Wash¬ 
ington  has  shipped  not  much  less  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  apples  shipped  this 
season. 

In  the  barrel  region  the  figures  work 
out  nearly  as  expected.  The  increase 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  offsets  the 
loss  from  Virginia,  the  Corn  Belt,  and 
elsewhere.  The  increase  of  5  per  cetu; 
hardly  seems  to  explain  prices  10  to  25 
per  cent  below  last  year.  Demand  is 
good  and  the  export  trade  has  taken  care 
of  about  the  same  quantity  as  last  year. 
Probably  low  prices  are  explained  by  low¬ 
er  average  quality.  The  early  promise  was 
fine  but  extremes  of  dry  and  wet,  or  hot 
and  cold,  produced  too  many  off-colored, 
small  or  frosted  apples.  These  have  been 
put  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  they 
hurt  the  sale  of  the  best  apples. 

Early  ripening  in  and  out  of  storage 
increased  the  quantity  ready  for  market 
and  tended  to  keep  the  price  down.  Fruit 
that  is  really  fine  and  keeping  well  should 
bring  good  prices  toward  the  end  of  the 
season  if  conditions  continue  to  work  out 
as  they  have  started. 

Consumers  from  now  on  are  likely  to 
find  that  most  of  the  shipped  apples,  in¬ 
cluding  windfall  and  frosted  •fruit,  are 
out  of  the  market.  Good  apples  may  be 
bought  by  bushel  or  barrel  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  as  nothing  much  will  be  gained 
by  waiting  and  they  might  cost  more 
later  on.  The  price  of  apples  usually 
advances  to  some  extent  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring,  especially  when  the  crop 
is  not  very  large  and  ripens  early. 

The  cold  storage  holdings  of  apples 
Dec.  1,  as  reported  Dec.  12,  was  4,250,- 
000  barrels,  compared  with  3,709,000 
barrels  a  year  ago,  and  the  five-year 
average  of  4,102,000.  The  holdings  of 
boxed  apples  was  13,029,000  boxes  com¬ 
pared  with  9,917,000  a  year  ago,  and  the 
five-year  average  of  9,797,000  boxes.  The 
holdings  of  apples  in  bushel  baskets  was 
2,432,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,374,- 
000  Dec.  1  a  year  ago.  These  large  hold¬ 
ings  show  to  what  extent  the  market  has 
come  to  depend  upon  cold  storage  to  pro¬ 
long  the  active  season.  A  great  deal  of 
stock  that  used  to  go  into  common  stor¬ 
age  now  goes  into  commercial  plants  for 
Jong  keeping.  Of  course  a  liberal  stock 
in  sight  tends  to  prevent  any  extreme 
■rise  in  prices  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  it.  also  steadies  the  market  during 
the  'Fall  and  Winter  months,  s.  b.  f. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  State  road;  wife  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  wages  $70  month  and  board.  D.  O. 
SAYRE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  experienced,  middle-age, 
married,  without  children,  for  work  on  coun¬ 
try  estate;  wife  to  assist  with  housework, 
principally  cooking;  ideal  Hying  conditions; 
also  single  man  for  same  class  of  work;  only 
parties  able  to  furnish  very  best  references  as 
to  ability,  honesty  and  willingness  to  work 
need  apply.  J.  TURNER  MOORE,  Reading,  Pa. 


FARM  hand,  willing  worker;  $20  monthly  dur¬ 
ing  Winter;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  7868, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Unmarried  experienced  incubator 

operator  to  take  entire  responsibility  80,000 
capacity  for  middle  January;  preferably  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Newtown  equipment;  state  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  expected  and  references.  RROAD 
ACRES  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y..  a  man  and  wife  without  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of  delinquent 
■boys  and  supervise  them  at  work  and  play;  ex¬ 
perienced  people  preferred.  Address  LEON  C. 
FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  a  farm  in  Connecticut; 

must  be  good  cook  and  clean  careful  house¬ 
keeper;  high  pay  lo  right  person;  write  stating 
experience  to  MRS.  R.  LYONS,  171  West  95tli 
Street,  New  Yark  City. 


A  YOUNG  American  family  living  in  New'  Jer¬ 
sey,  30  miles  from  New  York,  wants  a  steady 
honorable  woman  to  do  general  housework;  no 
laundry;  cheerful,  willing  disposition  necessary; 
salary  $65.  MRS.  W.  H.  REATTY.  Rox  72, 
Millington,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 


TEAMSTER  wanted,  good  horsemanship  and 
knowledge  of  farm  machinery  essential;  wife 
to  board  man;  convenient  house;  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  7884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  on  April  1:  prac¬ 
tical  working  superintendent  for  general  farm 
in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  house  with  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  fuel,  etc.:  near  school; 
must  be  familiar  with  dairy,  sheep  and  pota¬ 
toes:  state  experience.  etc.  ADVERTISER 

7888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  to  take  full  charge  of  small 
plant  in  suburbs  of  New  York  City:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  under  45  years,  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  desirous  of  working  120-acre  farm 
near  Albany  on  shares.  D  S.  SCHELL,  East 
Schodark,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  modern  dairy  farm, 
McKean  County,  Pa.,  for  milk-house  and 
barn  work;  a  good  place  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man:  must  give  references  as 
to  character  and  ability  and  state  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  7886,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  to  take 
charge  of  field  work  on  dairy  farm;  South¬ 
east  Pennsylvania:  must  he  able  to  go  ahead 
under  general  instructions;  two  men  to  work 
with  you  year  round;  up-to-date  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  including  Cletrac  tractor  used;  salary 
$75  per  month,  with  house  rent  free,  garden, 
milk,  potatoes,  fire  wood:  position  open  about 
March  15,  1926;  could  use  man  with  grown  son. 
ADVERTISER  7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— January  15  to  February  1,  herds¬ 
man,  married  man  experienced  and  capable 
of  producing  certified  milk;  wife  willing  to 
board  farm  hands  if  necessary:  state  experience, 
wages  expected,  copy  of  references  and  other 
particulars  in  first  letter;  steady  employment, 
good  wages  for  the  right  combination.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ALL-ROUND  farmer  wanted  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  wife  to  board  other  help;  best  refer¬ 
ence  required.  P.  O.  BOX  32,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  farm  home;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  child.  ROX  6,  Hancocks  Bridge, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm  near  Albany. 

N.  Y. ;  1,300  layers,  8,000  incubator  capacity; 
state  age,  nationality  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POUI/TRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge:  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position;  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent,  general  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing.  poultry,  accounting;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  estate  or  commercial  dairy;  ten 
years  experience  as  herdsman  and  general 
manager;  born  and  raised  on  farm;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  open  for  position  between  Jan.  1  and 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  7880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  dairyman  in  riper  years,  with 
broadest  experience,  has  been  running  for 
years  successfully  large  dairy  farm  producing 
up  to  3,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream  daily;  (1,- 
500  customers  serving) ;  also  well  experienced 
in  the  market  gardening  and  “teaching  farm¬ 
ing”  field;  desires  change  of  position  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1926,  eventually  earlier:  preferred 

Pennsylvania  or  Southeast.  ADVERTISER  7879, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultryman  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  plant  March  1  or  before;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  capable  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility;  willing  to  please;  no  tobacco  or 
liquor;  married,  Protestant;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7881,  care  Rural  New-Ycrker. 

CREAMERYMAN  wants  employment:  licensed 
tester;  any  where.  BRUCE  CLOSE,  Monti' 
cello,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  dairy  farm  or  milk  room. 

about  January  1;  21,  single;  give  wages  and 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ENOS 
SWEITZER,  R.  D.  1,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  poultryman,  all  round 
man;  American,  age  40,  single;  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  references  furnished. 
C.  A.  KENDRICK,  80  Waltham  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


TWO  men  with  families  desire  positions  to¬ 
gether  or  separate  as  manager  and  herdsman; 
life  time  experience,  college  graduate,  15  years’ 
With  Jerseys,  seven  years’  production  of  AA. 
milk.  ADVERTISER  7887,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  small  family,  qualified  by  life  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  full  charge  of  gentleman’s 
farm  or  estate  by  February  or  March  1.  1926; 
best  references;  please  answer  P.  O.  BOX  91, 
Bethayres,  Pa. 


TEST  cow  milker,  American,  middle-age,  good 
character,  steady,  trustworthy,  lame,  refer¬ 
ences;  experienced  Guernseys,  jersevs;  milking 
principal  work;  estate  near  Washington  pre¬ 
ferred;  go  any  where.  BISP.EE,  913  New  York 
Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  hand.  ADVEE- 
__TISER  7891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  on  gentleman’s  estate; 

practical  dairyman,  life  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle;  wife  will  board  help;  no  children;  first- 
class  references.  GEO.  KUSTER,  364  E.  43d 
St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
first-class  poultryman  and  willing  to  do  other 
work;  wife,  housework;  would  consider  furnish¬ 
ed  house  to  board  farm  help;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker;  wife,  laundress;  wants 
position  gentleman’s  country  place;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  backed  by  several  years’ 
experience,  a  worker,  open  for  engagement 
about  February  15.  ADVERTISER  7898,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH.  Rox  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SELL,  rent  or  share,  MT.  GRANVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Va. ;  paying  well. 


EXCHANGE  100-acre  equipped  dairy,  potato 
farm,  for  equipped  poultry  farm.  LEON 

BROWN,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Country  village  residence  on  State 
road,  10  miles  from  Bridgeport;  16  rooms 
partly  furnished;  fireplaces;  American  neigh¬ 
borhood;  unparalleled  opportunity  for  tea  house. 
MILON  HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


GENTLEMAN’S  up-to-date  poultry  ranch,  220 
acres,  bordering  on  Muconetcong  River;  11- 
room  dwelling,  all  improvements:  incubator,  10- 
500  capacity;  10  outbuildings;  will  divide  prop¬ 
erty  to  suit.  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  and  truck  farm,  43% 
acres.  39  acres  tillable,  balance  in  woodland; 
will  sell  cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  OHAS.  ZACH, 
Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  near  Rushford;  20  cows, 
3  horses,  poultry,  farm  Implements;  small 
payment.  ADVERTISER  7872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  running  poultry  farm, 
38  acres,  1,000  layers  all-year  beautiful 
climate,  best  markets:  owner  will  teach  you 
how;  $6,000.  OHAS.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


POULTRY,  fruit  and  tru;k  farm  for  sale;  114 
acres  highly  productive,  fully  equipped  with 
1,200  high-class  White  Leghorn  layers;  home 
market  for  products  at  highest  market  prices; 
near  many  noted  Summer  resorts.  W.  A. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Dean  Homestead  Farm, 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.;  third 
rail  trolleys  stop  at  door;  near  good  roads;  In 
Dean  family  over  one  hundred  years:  about  one 
hundred  twenty  acres  of  rolling  land,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  with  wood-lot,  Ice  pond,  good  barns  with 
stanchions  for  35  head  of  cows;  horse  harn, 
tile  silo,  granary,  carriage  house,  and  hen¬ 
house;  half  interest  in  33  head  of  cattle,  to¬ 
gether  with  30  tons  of  hay,  some  ensilage  and 
some  grain  goes  with  the  farm;  possession 
March  1;  price  $20,000,  terms  reasonable.  S. 
SHELDON  JUDSON,  120  Mayro  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  large  dairy  or  poultry  farm, 
good  location  and  markets  essential,  or  will 
manage  on  salary  and  percentage;  write  full 
artieulars.  ADVERTISER  7878,  care  Rural 
ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  Long  Island  on  easy  terms 
or  In  exchnngo  for  Orange  County  dairy  farm. 
PAUL  ROTTGHTON,  364  East  21st  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  farms  in  Ulster 
Comity;  90  acres  lowland;  2 %  miles  from 
city  of  Kingston  on  new  State  road;  25  cows, 
horses;  new  modern  dairy  barn,  9-room  house, 
citv  water:  fruit  trees;  fish  pond;  $5,000  needed. 
MICHAELIS.  R.  F.  D.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  40  acres,  Roosevelt  highway;  good  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  wood  timber,  trout  stream,  hunt¬ 
ing;  half  mile  station;  ideal  country  home:  $3,- 
000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7882,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Maryland  farm,  80  acres,  40  cul¬ 
tivated;  plenty  firewood;  buildings  insured 
$3,300;  fruit,  for  home  use,  good  loam  soil:  one 
mile  village,  depot.  State  road,  cannery,  school, 
etc.;  good  markets,  fine  climate,  plenty  cheap 
labor;  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  7883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COAL  and  feed  grinding  business  for  sale. 
Write  WM.  BAGGS,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  parcel  of  land,  main 
road,  about  150  x  100  feet,  corner  at  cross  or 
fork  roads  preferable;  land  not  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation  will  do.  PAUL  BROWN,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Apply  G.  I.  DISHAROON. 


LARGEST  producing  potato  farm  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County;  88  acres,  fine  buildings;  only 
$7,000;  write  owner,  VICTOR  VINTON,  For- 
estville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  Burlington  County, 
N.  J. ;  260  acres,  excellently  located,  splendid 
residence  12  rooms,  tenant  house  6  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements;  write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  OWNER,  Room  1729,  17  Battery 

Place,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  160  acres,  equipped 
dairy  and  truck  farm;  especially  adapted  for 
cauliflow'er  and  potato  growing;  very  productive 
and  profitable  to  own;  for  particulars  address 
VERN  COE,  Hamden,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three-acre  poultry  farm,  fine  build¬ 
ings.  stock  and  equipment;  $5,850;  one  mile 
from  Millville,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7892,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres,  near  Georgetown, 
Del.;  owner  left;  price  $2,800.  ADVERTISER 
7896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  run  down  or  abandoned  farm, 
with  option  to  buy,  with  livable  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WILL  board  child  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY  — •  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  grades:  clover,  $7  80  per  60-lb. 

can,  here;  amber  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP— Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $2.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
tlie  better;  also  old  stumps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Worburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  o-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 

60-lb.  can,  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


PURE  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails, 
$2.25;  4  pails,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per 
pail  less,  postpaid  three  zones.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  1925  crop,  postpaid  third  zone: 

white,  5  lbs.,  $1.05;  10  lbs..  $1.85:  buckwheat, 
95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65;  f.o.b.  here,  white,  60-11). 
can,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.60:  list  free.  ROS- 
00 E  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  two  weeks’  offer  subject  to  unsold: 

25,000  lbs.  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  farmers’ 
stock  from  thrasher,  unoleaned.  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred:  hand  picked,  $8,  f.o.b.  Franklin,  cash; 
three-pound  sample  mailed  50  cents.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs  for  sale,  any 
quantity.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10c  lb. ;  kernels.  $1.25  per  lb. ; 

parcel  post  not  prepaid:  shellbark  kernels. 
$1.60  lb.,  not  prepaid.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs., 
clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— -Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 'Car  load  mangel  beets.  $10  per 
ton.  EDWARD  DUCKETT’,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  sections  Wishbone  incubator,  cheap.  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Keystone  drills  No.  3,  gasoline 
traction,  also  set  drilling  tools,  about  800  lbs. 
J.  E.  HARRIS,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  t lie  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — 50  Manle’s  and  Burpee’s  1924  and 
1925  seed  catalogs  for  cash;  whole  condi¬ 
tion.  BABCOCK,  Ware,  Mass. 


HONEY — '“Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted. 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


TATTED  Peter  Pan  collars,  $2;  collars  and 
cuffs,  $3.50;  state  color.  MRS.  WILLIS 
STURGIS,  Canton,  Pa. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two>  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
about  12  lbs.  average  each,  corn  cob  smoke, 
each,  35  cents  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb. 
bags,  no  cereal  used,  28  cents  lb.  delivered;  pay 
the  parcel  post  man;  any  of  the  goods  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  parcel  post  them  back  and  your 
money  with  postage  added  will  be  returned. 
F.  W.  PURDY,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Weekly  customers  for  fresh  eggs 
from  prodneer  at  top  wholesale  price;  case 
lots.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  incubator,  good  as  newr. 

capacity,  16,380  eggs,  triple  deck  of  21  sec¬ 
tions,  cost  $2,800  new;  automatic  turning  de¬ 
vice:  must  sell  at  once,  price  $650  f.o.b.  N.  A. 
ORRIS,  Iekesburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  Case  portable  engine,  A-l  con¬ 
dition  throughout,  60  h.p. ;  used  two  Win¬ 
ters  in  the  harvest  of  ice:  will  sell  very  rea¬ 
sonable;  inquire  of  PEERLESS  ICE  CO.,  197 
West  5tb  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  posts  last  60  years;  grapevine  posts, 
wash  line  posts  and  fence  posts  at  70c  each. 
A.  W.  FRITOH,  Shamrock,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Five  light  gasoline  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  also  100  assembly  seats;  will  buy  cat¬ 
tle  stanchions  and  drinking  cups.  ARTHUR 
J.  LEACH,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOWN  Giant  incubators  and  poultry  farm 
equipment  at  65  per  cent  of  cost;  32  trays 
4,800-egg  capacity  “Double  Deck  Newtown 
Giant  incubator:”  also  8,160-egg  capacity  “Dou¬ 
ble  Deck  Ideal  Mammoth  incubator;”  inspection 
can  be  made  while  they  are  fully  erected  and 
ready  for  operation;  they  are  in  practically  new 
condition  and  need  no  repairs;  10  “Newtown 
coal  burning  brooder  stoves,”  large  size;  some 
of  the  equipment  is  new,  never  used;  selling 
everything  including  model  poultry  farm,  capa¬ 
city  2,500  layers,  with  thoroughly  modern 
equipped  laying  and  brooder  houses;  terms  to 
any  responsible  purchaser.  RTJTH  B.  PLEAS¬ 
ANTS,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Sag 
Harbor  65. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  lighting  plant,  used  very  lit¬ 
tle,  In  fine  shape.  WM.  A.  KENNEDY,  Wels- 
boro,  Pa. 


WANTED — Bound  volumes  and  colored  fashion 
plates  from  Godey  books — books  and  prints  to 
be  in  good  condition.  ADVERTISER  7893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  country  home  for  a  female 
dog,  three  years  old,  mixed  fox  terrier  and 
hound;  very  intelligent  and  affectionate;  must 
not  be  a  long  distance  from  New  York  as  owner 
wishes  to  take  dog  to  new  home;  prefer  place 
where  there  are  no  other  dogs.  ADVERTISER 
7899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Father  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker  because 
it  saves  so  much  time,  produces  more  and 
cleaner  milk,  makes  milking  cows  so  much 
more  profitable  and  pleasant,  and  enables 
him  to  get  away  more  frequently. 


Likes  it; 


Mother  likes  it  because  there  isn’t  so  much 
help  to  cook  and  care  for,  and  because  milking 
doesn’t  require  the  help  of  the  whole  family. 

Brother  likes  it  because  it  is  so  much  fun 
to  milk  with  it  and  because  it  enables  him 
to  take  the  place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  because  the 
milking  is  so  much  easier,  can  be  done  in  less 
time,  and  he  and  the  boss  “trade  off”  milking 
every  other  Sunday,  so  that  one  has  a  full 
day  off. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it,  because 
of  its  regular,  stimulating  and  soothing  action 
— and  prove  it  by  giving  more  milk. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  information 


See  Your 
De  Laval 


Cthe  Better  Way  qf  Milking 


i  ne  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has  the 
wonderful  “floating1  bowl.”  Guaranteed  to  skim 
cleaner.  Furnished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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